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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE Sr? CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION 


SENATE 


Tuespay, January 3, 1950 


The 3d day of January being the 
day prescribed by the Constitution of 
the United States for the annual meet- 
ing of Congress, the second session of the 
Eighty-first Congress commenced this 
day. 

The Senate assembled in its Chamber 
at the Capitol. 

ALBEN W. BARKLEY, of Kentucky, 
Vice President of the United States, 
called the Senate to order at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., of the city of Washington, 
offered the following 


PRAYER 


Our Father God, with the gateway of 
an old year having noiselessly closed be- 
hind us, we come this noontide to open a 
new volume of personal and national 
responsibility. We humbly bow, this 
hallowed moment, with the solemn real- 
ization that no changes in calendars or 
sessions or chambers of debate and de- 
cision alter the fact of facts that until 
we find Thee and art found of Thee we 
begin at no beginning and come to no 
ending. 

In an hour when such vast issues are 
at stake may those here called to high 
places of state, conscious of the great 
tradition in which they stand and the 
desperate times of which they are the 
servants, rise to greatness of vision and 
soul as the anxious eyes of all the earth 
are upon this Capital. Maintain in us 
the fidelity of those to whom much 
has been given and from whom much 
will be required. We ask it in the dear 
Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 
Mr. LUCAS. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Gillette Knowland 
Anderson Graham Langer 
Brewster Green Leahy 
Bricker Gurney Lodge 
Butler Hayden Long 
Chapman Hendrickson Lucas 
Connally Hickenlooper McCarran 
Cordon Hill McCarth 
Donnell Hoey McClellan 
Douglas Humphrey McKellar 
Downey Hunt Mahon 
Dworshak Ives Magnuson 
Ecton Jenner Malone 
Ellender Johnson, Tex. Martin 
Ferguson Johnston, S. C. Millikin 
Flanders Kefauver Morse 
Frear Kem Murray 
Fulbright Kerr Myers 
George Kilgore Neely 
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O'Conor Sparkman Tydings 
O'Mahoney Stennis Vandenberg 
Robertson Taft Watkins 
Russell Taylor Wherry 
Saltonstall Thomas, Utah Williams 
Schoeppel Thye Young 
Smith, N. J. Tobey 


Mr. MYERS. I announce that the 
Senaior from Virginia [Mr. ByrD], the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], 
the Senators from Florida Mr. HOLLAND 
and Mr. Pepper], the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Jonnson], the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK], the Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. MCFARLAND], the 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. THOMAS], 
and the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
WirHers] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CHAVEZ] is absent because of a death in 
his family. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brinces], the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Carn], the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. CAPEHART], the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. MunDT], the Senator from 
Maine [{Mrs. SmiTH], and the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Witey] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 


DEATH OF SENATOR REED, OF KANSAS 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
rise to announce the death of the former 
senior Senator from Kansas, CLYDE M. 
Reep. I send to the desk a resolution, 
which I ask to have read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution 
(S. Res. 192), as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow and deep regret the an- 
nouncement of the death of Hon. OLYDE M. 
REED, late a Senator from the State of 
Kansas. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate 
these resolutions to the House of Repre- 
sentatives and transmit a copy thereof to the 
family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of re- 
spect to the memory of the deceased, the 
Senate, at the conclusion of its business to- 
day, do adjourn. 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, CLYDE 
REeEp and I were elected to the Senate at 
the same time 11 years ago, and were re- 
elected at the same time in 1944. We 
were close friends during all the time he 
served here. 

The Senate has lost one of its most able 
and determined leaders. He was a man 
who, at all times, by his character and 
actions, assisted in maintaining the tone 
of the Senate as it ought to be. 

CLYDE REED had had great experience 
in public life. After a long period in 
which he served with the railroads, he 


became a member of the Public Utilities 
Commission of Kansas. He was thor- 
oughly familiar with the entire trans- 
portation problem. He served as Gov- 
ernor of Kansas. When he became a 
Member of the Senate he was made a 
member of the Interstate Commerce 
Committee and for a time its chairman. 
His advice and assistance on transporta- 
tion questions were relied upon to such a 
degree that it can be said, I think, that he 
determined the transportation policy of 
the country during the time he was here. 

He was a man of absolute impartiality. 
I believe he approached every legislative 
problem and every question of personali- 
ties with a desire to be absolutely and 
completely fair, and it came to be gen- 
erally recognized that he was a man of 
sound and impartial judgment. 

He was at all times, of course, a hard 
fighter when dealing with those problems 
in which he was particularly interested 
and on which he was an authority. He 
was always a diligent worker. He was 
always unassuming, and never sought a 
position to which he was not entitled. 

The Senate has lost a very able Mem- 
ber. The Nation and the State of Kan- 
sas have lost a great citizen. I myself 
have lost a very dear and intimate friend. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion submitted by the Senator from Kan- 
sas will not be acted upon finally until 
routine matters incumbent upon the 
Senate to act on today have been dis- 
posed of. Senators may address them- 
selves to the resolution, either now or 
later. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I wish to 
pay my tribute of respect and high re- 
gard to the late senior Senator from 
Kansas, my friend of many years, CLYDE 
ReeEpD, of whom I have many fine memo- 
ries. Bos Tart has spoken intimately 
and finely of him, and I add my voice to 
supplement that testimony. 

I knew him before he came to the Sen- 
ate, and in this great body I was privi- 
leged to serve as a comember with him 
on the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee. 

A marked feature of his life in that 
committee and the work he did there was 
his truly prodigious supply of factual in- 
formation respecting the railroads and 
all matters affecting transportation. His 
counsel and aid will be sorely missed as 
we carry on. 

I go back in memory to September 29, 
which I think was the last day he ap- 
peared with us on the floor of the Senate 
in the old Supreme Court room. He 
turned to me and said, “Charlie, my wife 
has had a fall at home and injured her- 
self. We have been married 60 years. I 
am going back to Kansas tonight to be 
with her, and I am not coming back.” 
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That was a man speaking, a husband 
speaking his feelings born of great and 
true and abiding affection down through 
the years, after 60 years of married life. 
He expressed the sentiments of love and 
affection of a good man for a good wife. 
He paid that tribute to her, then wended 
his way back, and joined her in that 
family circle. 

On November 8 the Lord took him and 
he is now but a memory. How prophetic 
were those words, “I am not coming 
back.” He is not coming back in the 
flesh, but CLYDE REED will live for days 
and years to come so long as we who were 
his colleagues are a part of the Senate of 
the United States. 

And so in the mystic presence of the 
kody and the soul and the spirit of CLYDE 
Reep I take his hand today in behalf 
of my fellow Members, and I say “Thy 
hand, good friend.” 

May the service of our days, in various moods 
and ways, 

Prove to those who follow in our train, not 
valueless nor vain. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I remem- 
ber vividly the day CLYDE REED was 
sworn in as a Member of the Senate. 
The news of his death came as a great 
shock to me. He was a man of wisdom 
and of great knowledge. He was a citi- 
zen of principle. He was a public serv- 
ant of influence because he had courage 
and devotion to duty. I shall miss him 
personally, and we shall all miss him 
here as a valuable Member of the Senate. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, the 
Senate in general, and the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce in particular, will greatly miss the 
wise counsel of Senator CLYDE REED, of 
Kansas. A public servant, unique in 
some respects because of his long experi- 
ence in the development of the regula- 
tion of public utilities, one of the major 
problems of the last three decades, and 
later as Governor of Kansas, in his long 
service in the Senate he earned the re- 
spect and confidence of his colleagues 
and of the country. 

As a junior member of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce I 
considered it a privilege and an oppor- 
tunity to consult him on the varied and 
complex problems which confronted our 
country, and I count it a great loss that 
we shall not have his continued service 
in the Senate of the United States. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, although 
I did not have the good fortune to have 
known CLYDE REED quite so long as had 
some of my colleagues, nevertheless, 
when I came to the Senate in 1945 and 
was assigned to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce, in a few short years I 
learned to know him quite well, indeed, 
quite intimately. I had a deep affection 
for CLYDE Reen. We served and worked 
together on subcommittees. There was 
never any sort of partisanship in the 
work we did in those subcommittees dur- 
ing the Eightieth Congress, or in the 
work we did in many subcommittees in 
the Fighty-first Congress. 

Mr. President, in the death of CLYDE 
Reep I have suffered a real personal loss, 
because he was serving with me on a 
subcommittee which was studying the 
surface transportation of the country. 
He was a great American sent forth from 


his great State of Kansas. I am sure 
he earned for himself the respect, the ad- 
miration, and the esteem and affection of 
every Member of the Senate. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I join 
my colleagues of the Senate in honoring 
the man and paying tribute to the mem- 
ory of our recently deperted colleague 
the senior Senator from Kansas, CLYDE 
MARTIN REED. 

I rise to speak because Senator REED 
was a neighbor of mine and a friend of 
mine. Our friendship dated back to the 
year 1927, in connection with matters 
pending in the Legislatures of Nebraska 
and Kansas. 

As we begin a new session of the Con- 
gress in these critical times, we shall miss 
his counsel and advice, for truly it may 
be said of Senator Reen that he was a 
man who served his country well. 

He devoted his entire career to the 
public interest. 

He contributed much to the American 
heritage. 

He was a builder for the good of our 
country. 

To few men out of our population 
comes the opportunity to devote them- 
selves to well-nigh full-time service to 
their country. 

Senator REED was, in many respects, a 
pioneer and as such contributed to the 
American way of life. It is for those 
who follow to preserve this American 
heritage in a world convulsed by clash- 
ing ideologies and, indeed, threatened by 
a revival of philosophies of the Dark 
Ages. 

When CLYDE MARTIN REED was born in 
Champaign, Ill, on October 19, 1871, he 
joined the pioneers of the West. Four 
years later he moved with his family to 
Labette County, Kans., and, after receiv- 
ing a common-school education, began a 
career of public service in which he was 
giving his all up to the very moment of 
his passing away. 

He tæught school for a year and then 
began 28 years of effort in building and 
improving transportation service in the 
Railway Mail Branch of the Post Office 
Department, rising through all grades to 
be field superintendent of divisions in 
many cities. He served as Superintend- 
ent of the Railway Adjustment Division 
in the Post Office Department. 

He turned to publication and active 
management of a newspaper in his home 
town of Parsons, Kans., and, as such, 
contributed to the enlightenment of the 
people. Through many Kansas State 
Offices, he carried on, constantly seeking 
to improve the lot of his fellow country- 
men, as a member of the Kansas Court 
of Industrial Relations, as chairman of 
the Kansas Public Utilities Commission, 
and from 1929 to 1931, as Governor of 
Kansas. 

We all appreciate the importance of 
transportation, the linking of distant 
places together, in building and unifying 
our country. In this important field, 
Senator REED was an expert with few 
equals. 

He was an authority on transportation 
systems and procedures. Many of them, 
which have been adopted and are now 
a part of our Nation’s great system of 
transportation, were initiated by him. 
They are now a part of our daily lives 
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and our daily customs. They are taken 
for granted. 

Upon entering this body in 1938, he 
carried on, specializing in the problems 
of transportation that have become very 
complex as our population has increased. 
But Senator Reep’s vision for a better 
America went beyond providing the 
means for movement of our people and 
goods from place to place. 

In the whole range of public problems, 
he left his imprint. 

Mr. President, I join in the sentiment 
so eloquently expressed by my colleague 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Tosey] when he said that though 
CLYDE REED in the flesh has left us, his 
spirit is with us still. 

For my part, and drawing upon the 
many years it was my privilege to know 
him and admire his kindly, friendly 
feeling toward all men, I like to think of 
him as a great pioneer in our beloved 
land, as one who has contributed to the 
American heritage. And as our beloved 
Nation enters upon a new year, and our 
Congress begins a new session—to which 
all of us are looking forward—I shall 
strive to draw upon the works and words 
of CLYDE ReeEp for inspiration and 
guidance. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, before 
action shall be had on the resolution 
with respect to the death of our esteemed 
friend and colleague from Kansas, I de- 
sire to add a few words of comment and 
of tribute to his memory. It was my 
good fortune to serve with him on one of 
the committees of the Senate some few 
years ago, namely, the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. In his 
service on that committee the Senator 
from Kansas, Mr. REED, demonstrated 
a unique knowledge of the subject of 
post offices, of the postal transportation 
system, and of allied matters. I think it 
therefore appropriate that his peculiar 
knowledge along these lines should be 
emphasized in addition to his grasp of 
the other subjects to which reference has 
been made by other Senators. 

Mr. President, I observed also his 
thoroughness. Whatever Senator REED 
did, he did well. To him it was no mere 
figure of speech that whatever is worth 
doing is worth doing well. 

It was my privilege, Mr. President, to 
be present at the funeral services of our 
distinguished friend. There I learned, 
from the beautiful and appropriate re- 
marks which were made by an old friend 
of his, something of the feeling enter- 
tained for him by his fellow citizens in 
Kansas. My State is a neighbor State 
of Kansas. We of Missouri realized much 
of the greatness of Senator REED by rea- 
son of our nearness to his own common- 
wealth. AsI heard, however, in his home 
city of Parsons, Kans., on Armistice Day, 
1949, the recital of how his friends and 
neighbors regarded him, how they ven- 
erated and loved him for his integrity, 
for his fearlessness, for his ruggedness, 
and for his independence of character, 
I realized more than ever before the in- 
nate greatness of CLYDE REED, of Kansas. 

Today, Mr. President, as a Member of 
this body and, as a friend of his, I ex- 
press my deep sense of personal loss and 
join with other Senators in mourning his 
departure. 
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Mr.SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I rise 
to make a few remarks, having an- 
nounced a few moments ago the passing 
of the senior Senator from Kansas, CLYDE 
M. REED. It touches me profoundly as 
I hear the Members of the Senate of the 
United States speak words of commenda- 
tion in his behalf. In his home State 
of Kansas, CLYDE REED was known as a 
man who never compromised or shirked 
a responsibility in a public trust. He 
was fearless. He was courageous. He 
was independent. He was respected. 

When he passed away, November 8, my 
State suffered a great loss. The Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. DONNELL] has 
just remarked about the occasion of his 
funeral, on Armistice Day last, in my 
State. On that occasion Frederick W. 
Brinkerhoff, who was a lifetime friend 
of Senator REED, a fellow editor, and 
prominent citizen of Kansas, delivered 
an address. It typifies the esteem and 
respect in which the late Senator was 
held in my home State. I ask unani- 
mous consent of the Senate to place in 
the Recorp as a part of my remarks the 
complete address by Mr. Brinkerhoff. 

I close by referring to the closing words 
of Mr. Brinkerhoff, when he so stirringly 
said: 

CLYDE M. Reep is absent—absent on leave. 
CLYDE M. Reep, the most romantic political 
leader of his generation in Kansas, the most 
colorful warrior in the battles of the baliots 
by means of which democracy chooses its 
spokesmen and defines its course, the states- 
man of profound mind, restless energy and 
rugged honesty, the man unafraid. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the request of the Senator from 
Kansas to have printed in the RECORD 
the address delivered by Mr. Brinkerhoff 
is granted. 

The address is as follows: 


To CLYDE M. Rezen the people of Kansas 
gave their assignments for highest public 
service and their endowment of supreme 
confidence. They made him the chief exec- 
utive of their State. They made him a Sen- 
ator of the United States. They committed 
to his hands these stations of loftiest honor 
and greatest responsibility. They could do 
no more in recognition of ability and willing- 
ness for public service. The commission 
which he received from the people of Kansas, 
CLYDE M. REED now has returned to them. 
The record thereon inscribed is unsullied, 
It is the story of substantial achievements. 
It tells of official tasks that were performed 
with matchless skill. It shows a zealous and 
persistent loyalty to the obligations of his 
oaths of office. Everywhere on it are the im- 
prints that are the unimpeachable evidence 
of dauntless courage, high intelligence, 
amazing ability, hard work and constant 
fidelity to the sound principles upon which 
he based and built his career. 

No other statesman ever had a keener ap- 
preciation of the obligations which a public 
Official owes to those who either directly or 
indirectly have put him in official station. 
There were fundamentals in his conception 
of public service. These included courage, 
independence, industry, integrity, veracity, 
and candor. Strict adherence to them 
throughout his entire career in public office 
brought to CLYDE Reep time after time diffi- 
cult and discouraging situations, the harsh 
words of enemies, the kindly criticism of 
friends and with less frequency than should 
have been true, the outspoken approval of 
the public. But no words of condemnation, 
no challenge of his sagacity and no charge 
of incompetency ever bothered him in the 
discharge of official obligations. Following 


the line of duty as he saw it, he was never 
affected by the assaults of those who would 
have had him do otherwise. He went 
straight ahead. It would not be exactly 
correct to assert that he did not pay atten- 
tion to unkind things that were said, for he 
did. It would not be proper to say that 
attacks on what he did or what he said did 
not disturb him, for they did. CLYDE REED 
was human. He was affected by all of the 
things that touch men generally in their re- 
lations with other men. But Mr. Rex had 
an uncanny appreciation of the factors con- 
trolling situations. He had a tremendous 
gift for weighing items to determine their 
importance. He could detect promptly the 
shoddy things that appeared daily in the 
affairs around him. He had an acute under- 
standing of the influences that caused men 
to do certain things. He had the power to 
Overcome any tendency to devote too much 
attention to adversaries. One of his type— 
vigorous, dynamic, positive, and unrestrained 
by any concern for self-preservation—could 
easily have been ruined. Giving attention to 
every attack that came would have done that. 

And so a glance at the manner in which he 
met these situations reveals the towering, 
enduring greatness of CLYDE M. REED. 

Mr. REED was as courageous as he was in- 
telligent. There was no false bravery in the 
manner in which he met his enemies. There 
was no insincerity in his fearlessness. He 
faced every incident that challenged his 
courage in the same way. There was real 
valor in the manner in which he made his 
decisions. 

He never was frightened into doing what 
he did not believe was right. He never 
changed a public act because of the possi- 
bility of a defeat that others would have 
called humiliating. He assumed that there 
was no such thing as a humiliating defeat 
in a just cause. Certain that some action 
would alienate supporters, nevertheless he 
proceeded to follow the precise dictations of 
his own mind. Threatened by those who 
demanded support for some cause he be- 
lieved wrong, CLYDE Rep never hesitated in 
his denunciation of those who made the 


threats. There was never any compromising - 


on principles. Kansans long ago learned that 
they could not negotiate a compromise with 
him. He never yielded a particle to achieve 
peace for himself. His was the courage of a 
man who had faith in his own judgment. 
CLYDE REED fought many a battle that he 
could have evaded. On occasion after oc- 
casion he could have avoided fighting with- 
out seeming to have lost anything worth 
while. Thus he gave the impression of in- 
viting conflict. In politics there is a tend- 
ency, unfortunately it might be called a 
predominating tendency, to carry on by 
strategy and, through concessions, to avoid 
frontal clashes. CLYDE REED had no sym- 
pathy for this po-itical practice. As a result 
many believed him belligerent because he 
was aggressively steadfast. He was called 
contentious because he would not yield to 
avoid conflict. No prospect of influencing 
voters of a certain group by doing something 
for which he had no heart, because he did 
not believe it right, interested him, Gifted 
with a shrewdness everywhere acknowledged 
for these many years and skilled in apprais- 
ing that which we call public thinking, 
CLYDE REED could have steered his own course 
into quiet waters. That he never did so is 
the highest tribute to the depth of his sin- 
cerity upon which was founded his intrepid 
courage, r 

Linked to this gorgeous crowning virtue 
was the independence which Mr. REED pos- 
sessed and used constantly. He was entirely 
free of any influence, save that quality of 
zealous devotion to duty. He was his own 
man in public office—as he was outside of 
public office. He would listen to others but 
the decisions that were made were his deci- 
sions. His utterances were his own utter- 
ances, The course he pursued was his own 
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course. This principle of independence he 
took with him into the governorship and into 
the United States Senate. It was one of the 
basic virtues of his character. 

Wherever he was, CLYDE REED persisted in 
maintaining his freedom of thinking and his 
freedom of action. He avoided every sem- 
blance of an alliance that would embarrass 
him in the exercise of his liberty. This 
policy of independence did not have the 
approval of many who would have been glad 
to support him. But on the other hand it 
appealed to great sections of people. It won 
for him the admiration of unnumbered Kan- 
sans who recognized his honesty and sin- 
cerity and his determination to follow his 
own judgment. CLYDE REED may have been 
impatient with those who found fault with 
the freecom he maintained for himself. But 
he conceded their right to criticize him. He 
was willing to pay the costs if costs there 
were to be. And this course gave him com- 
plete satisfaction. He could have this satis- 
faction because his personal fortunes in poli- 
tics were largely a matter of indifference to 
him, He had no selfish interest in office. 
Whether he obtained official station or re- 
mained in one was something he considered 
comparatively unimportant. But what he 
did when he had authority was of the utmost 
importance. It was how he used his powers 
that counted. This attitude toward public 
service and his own personal fortunes gave 
him that self-reliance and assurance which 
always predominated in his official conduct. 

Senator REED was a hard worker. He bent 
to every job he undertook with a relentless 
energy and a boundless enthusiasm. He 
never spared himself. He had little time for 
play in his lifetime. He turned out an amaz- 
ing amount of work on his public assign- 
ments. Long ago he became deeply inter- 
ested in one of the major puzzling problems 
of the Nation, that of transportation. No 
subject has bothered the brains of admin- 
istrators and legislators on the domestic 
scene more than the subject of transporta- 
tion costs. The progress of the Nation has 
been involved. Confusion and complexity 
have characterized the matter of rates. But 
the questions presented were a challenge to 
CLYDE REED, He drilled deeply for complete 
information. He studied with an earnestness 
that was matched by his tremendous capacity 
for tabulation and analysis. And from his 
labors came to him recognition as one of the 
Nation’s foremost authorities on transporta- 
tion rates. The knowledge he obtained and 
the information he had always ready made 
him an outstanding legislator on the subject 
of interstate commerce with respect to trans- 
portation and transportation rates. All of 
this involved work that took days and nights 
and held his close attention. 

In all other phases of Senator REEn’s career 
in public life he displayed through all the 
years a stern devotion to hard work, He 
would not have been happy had he not been 
busy. When he played it was under orders. 
When he relaxed, it was against his own 
wishes. His tireless industry contributed 
vitally toward making CLYDE REED an in- 
valuable servant, both to his own State and 
to the Nation. 

CLYDE Reen’s integrity was never ques- 
tioned. It was revealed in his courage and 
independence. He had supreme contempt for 
dishonesty whether in private life or in pub- 
lic service. Once convinced of a display of 
dishonesty or fraud, he blasted with his full 
power. He was not a seeker after wealth. 
Obtaining money was not his ambition, He 
was not interested in riches for himself. Cer- 
tainly in his political life he was not con- 
cerned about emoluments. Most of the dis- 
honesty in public place involves obtaining 
public money or in obtaining legislation 
favorable to individuals or to groups of indi- 
viduals who would profit thereby. This was a 
form of dishonesty which CLYDE REED de- 
spised. He was merciless in dealing with it. 
He believed that the private individual was 
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bad unless he had integrity. He believed 
that the public man was bad unless he had 
integrity. Simple honesty was a funda- 
mental thing with him. 

High on CLYDE REEp’s list of attributes of 
priceless worth was veracity. Those who 
dealt recklessly with the truth, as well as 
those who premeditatedly misrepresented 
were enrolled in his book as persons to be 
discarded. He wanted no dealings with those 
who could not or would not tell the truth. 
Through his years in politics he was continu- 
ously confronted by men who were not de- 
voted to veracity. Here again his wonderful 
mentality served him well. He had the un- 
usual faculty of determining whether he was 
hearing the truth. No contemporary of his 
in Kansas politics came near him in avoid- 
ing the disasters which always follow the 
exercising of unrestrained credulity. The 
long record of his contacts would show an 
astonishingly small number of those who 
misled CLYDE REED. Political foes without 
number will testify that he was a public man 
who told the truth, who had the courage to 
do so and who demanded that others show 
him the same respect. He had an undying 
hatred for sham and hypocrisy, falsehood’s 
affiliated evils. His treatment of falsifiers 
and hypocrites was ruthless. He punished 
them to the fullest extent of his ability. 

CLYDE REED spoke and wrote with com- 
plete candor. Many of those who called on 
him took his frankness in expression for 
bluntness. He possessed the faculty of sim- 
ple but forceful utterance. When he had 
spoken or written, there could be no doubt 
as to what he meant. He found no delight 
in playing with language. Although he 
loved good literature, he was not one who 
employed or cared to employ artistry in 
words. The simple parlance of the people 
among whom he had lived and who had hon- 
ored him was the language of CLYDE REED, 
His rugged personality was reflected unerr- 
ingly in what he said. He was not one who 
resorted to finesse, either in conversation or 
in public speech. He never sought to be 
diplomatic. He drove straight to the point 
and was prepared to take the consequences. 

When he had spoken, without any attempt 
to charm his listeners with eloquence, his 
meaning was clear. He did not want to be 
misunderstood. He was not misunderstood. 
Here again came in those other vital ele- 
ments which governed his daily life. He 
demonstrated courage and independence as 
he expressed himself. The results of his hard 
work were apparent in his correspondence 
and in his public and conversational talking. 
His integrity and his veracity were necessary 
parts of his candor. 

On this point of frankness, of unreserved 
comment, CLYDE REsp commanded respect 
because he always knew his own mind and 
Was never afraid to speak it. For 30 years 
no one had authority to speak for CLYDE 
REED. He spoke for himself. 

We are thinking of CLYDE REED today as 
we take leave of him as a great public serv- 
ant, a towering figure in Kansas public life 
and affairs. But there was another side to 
his life connecting him with the public. He 
Was a newspaper man. He believed that his 
newspaper was a public institution. He be- 
lieved that it also should do its full duty as 
a newspaper, that it should have integrity, 
that it should be truthful, and that it 
should be candid. With that resolute deter- 
mination which governed his conduct in 
public life, CLYDE REED proposed and sup- 
ported a newspaper policy based on these 
fundamental objectives of a free press. He 
interpreted his obligation as a newspaper 
man to be that of faithful, honest, and 
truthful service to the public. If the public 
had placed its confidence in his newspaper, 
CLYDE REED believed, the public was entitled 
to receive honest service. He realized that 
the newspaper which has these virtues neces- 
sarily must expect to suffer whatever punish- 


ment may be visited upon it by those who 
oppose these principles. 

Kansas, which adopted CLYDE Reep when 
he was a boy of 4, reared him through ad- 
versity and built self-reliance, determina- 
tion, integrity, and sincerity into his char- 
acter, bids farewell to this loyal son today. 
Kansas, which r his gifts of mind 
and heart and installed him in its most ex- 
alted posts and gained heavily from his vir- 
tues and talents and his devotion to his peo- 
ple for more than a third of his long life, 
must take leave of him. The sense of loss 
which Kansas feels today is offset by the 
pride it has in the career that is closed and 
the solemn realization of the magnitude of 
his public service. 

CLYDE M. REED is absent—absent on leave. 
CLYDE M. Reep, the most romantic political 
leader of his generation in Kansas, the most 
colorful warrior in the battles of the ballots 
by means of which democracy chooses its 
spokesmen and defines its course, the states- 
man of profound mind, restless energy, and 
rugged honesty, the man unafraid. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the resolution offered 
by the senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL]. 


The resolution (S. Res. 192) was 
unanimously agreed to. 


RESIGNATION OF SENATOR BALDWIN 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letter, which was 
read: 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., December 12, 1949. 
His Excellency CHESTER BOWLES, 
Governor of Connecticut, 
State Capitol, Hartford, Conn. 

Your EXcELLENcY: Having been nominated 
and appointed to be an associate justice of 
the Supreme Court of Errors of the State of 
Connecticut, I hereby tender my resignation 
as a Member of the United States Senate to 
take effect on December 17, 1949. 

Yours respectfully, 
RAYMOND E. BALDWIN., 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The letter of 
resignation will be placed on file with the 
Secretary of the Senate. 


SENATOR FROM NEW YORK 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I present 
the certificate of election of the Honor- 
able HERBERT H. LEHMAN as Senator from 
New York. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The certifi- 
cate of election will be read. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


STATE or NEW YORK, ss: 

We, the Attorney General, State senators, 
and members of assembly, constituting the 
State board of canvassers, having canvassed 
and estimated the whole number of votes 
given for the office of United States Senator 
(unexpired term) at the general election held 
in said State on the 8th day of November 
1949, according to the certified statements of 
the said votes received by the Secretary of 
State, in the manner directed by law, do 
hereby determine, declare, and certify that 
HERBERT H. LEHMAN was, by the greatest 
number of votes given at the said election, 
duly elected United States Senator (unex- 
pired term) of the said State. 

Given under our hands, at the department 
of state in the city of Albany the 14th day 
of December in the year of our Lord 1949. 

NATHANIEL L. GOLDSTEIN, 
Attorney General. 
ARTHUR H. WICKS, 
State Senator. 
LEE B. MAILLER, 
Member of Assembly. 
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STATE or NEW Tonk, 
Department of State, ss: 

I certify that I have compared the forego- 
ing with the original certificate filed in this 
Office, and that the same is a correct tran- 
script therefrom and of the whole of such 
original. 

Given under my hand and seal of office at 
the city of Albany this 14th day of Decem- 
ber 1949, 

[SEAL] RUTH M. MINER, 
Deputy Secretary of State. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The certifi- 
cate will be placed on file with the Secre- 
tary of the Senate. 


SENATOR FROM KANSAS 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
have the honor of presenting the certifi- 
cate of appointment to the United States 
Senate of the Honorable Harry DARBY 
by Gov. Frank Carlson, of Kansas. I 
send the certificate to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The certifi- 
cate will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

STATE OF KANSAS, 
DEPARTMENT, 
CERTIFICATE OF NOMINATION 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES: 

This is to certify that pursuant to the 
power vested in me by the Constitution of 
the United States and the laws of the State 
of Kansas, I, Frank Carlson, the Governor of 
said State, do hereby appoint Harry DARBY 
a Senator from said State to represent said 
State in the Senate of the United States un- 
til the vacancy therein, caused by the death 
of Clyde M. Reed, is filled by election, as 
provided by law. 

Witness: His Excellency our Governor 
Frank Carlson, and our seal hereto affixed at 
Topeka, Kans., this Ist day of December, in 
the year of our Lord 1949. 

By the Governor: 

FRANK CARLSON, 
Governor. 

Larry RYAN, 
Secretary of State. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The certifi- 
cute will be placed on file with the Secre- 
tary of the Senate. 


SENATOR FROM CONNECTICUT 


Mr.McMAHON. Mr. President, I take 
great pleasure in presenting the certifi- 
cate of appointment of WILLIAM BENTON 
to be a Senator from the State of Con- 
necticut, signed by the Honorable Chester 
Bowles, Governor of the State. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The certifi- 
cate will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

STATE oF CONNECTICUT, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES: 

This is to certify that pursuant to the 
power vested in me by the Constitution of 
the United States and the laws of the State 
of Connecticut, I, Chester Bowles, the Gov- 
ernor of said State, do hereby appoint WIL- 
LIAM BENTON, a Senator from said State to 
represent said State in the Senate of the 
United States until the vacancy therein, 
caused by the resignation of Raymond E. 
Baldwin, is filled by election, as provided by 
law. 

Witness: His Excellency, our Governor 
Chester Bowles, and our seal hereto affixed at 
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Hartford, this 17th day of December, in the 

year of our Lord 1949, 

CHESTER BOWLES, 
Governor. 

WINIFRED MCDONALD, 
Secretary. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The certifi- 
cate will be placed on file with the Secre- 
tary of the Senate. 


ADMINISTRATION OF OATH 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If the new 
Senators will come forward, the oath of 
office will be administered to them. 

Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. DARBY, and Mr. 
BENTON, escorted, respectively, by Mr. 
Ives, Mr. ScHOEPPEL, and Mr. MCMAHON, 
advanced to the Vice President’s desk, 
and the oath prescribed by law was ad- 
ministered to them by the Vice President, 


LIST OF SENATORS BY STATES 


Alabama,—Lister Hill and John 
Sparkman. 

Arizona.—Carl Hayden and Ernest W. 
McFarland. 

Arkansas. — John McClellan and J. 
William Fulbright. 

California—Sheridan Downey and 
William F. Knowland. 

Colorado.—Edwin C. Johnson and 
Eugene D. Millikin. 

Connecticut.—Brien McMahon and 
William Benton. 

Delaware—John J. Williams and J. 
Allen Frear. 

Florida.—Claude Pepper and Spessard 
L. Holland. 

Georgia.—Walter and 
Richard B. Russell. 

Idaho.—Glen H. Taylor and Henry C. 
Dworshak. 

Illinois.—Scott W. Lucas and Paul H. 
Douglas. 

Indiana.—Homer E. Capehart and 
William E. Jenner. 

Iowa.—Bourke B. Hickenlooper and 
Guy M. Gillette. 

Kansas.—Andrew F. Schoeppel and 
Harry Darby. 

Kentucky.—Virgil Chapman and Gar- 
rett L. Withers. 

Louisiana.—Allen J. Ellender and Rus- 
sell B. Long. 

Maine—Owen Brewster and Margaret 
Chase Smith. 

Maryland.—Millard E. Tydings and 
Herbert R. O’Conor. 

Massachusetts.—Leverett Saltonstall 
and Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 

Michigan.—Arthur H. Vandenberg 
and Homer Ferguson. 

Minnesota.—Edward J. Thye and 
Hubert H. Humphrey. À 

Mississippi. —James O. Eastland and 
John C, Stennis. 

Missouri.—Forresi 
James P. Kem. 

Montana.—James E. Murray and Zales 
N. Ecton. 

Nebraska.—Hugh Butler and Kenneth 
S. Wherry. J 

Nevada.—Pat McCarran and George 
W. Malone. 

New Hampshire—Styles Bridges and 
Charles W. Tobey. 

New Jersey.—H. Alexander Smith and 
Robert C. Hendrickson. 

New Mezico.—Dennis Chavez and 
Clinton P. Anderson. 


[sear] 
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New York.—Irving M. Ives and Herbert 
H. Lehman. 

North Carolina—Clyde R. Hoey and 
Frank P. Graham. 

North Dakota—William Langer and 
Milton R. Young. 

Ohio.—Robert A. Taft and John W. 
Bricker. 

Oklahoma.—Elmer 
Robert S. Kerr. 

Oregon. Guy Cordon and Wayne 
Morse. 

Pennsylvania.—Francis J. Myers and 
Edward Martin. 

Rhode Island.—Theodore 
Green and Edward L. Leahy. 

South Carolina.—Burnet R. Maybank 
and Olin D. Johnston. 

South Dakota—Chan Gurney and 
Karl E. Mundt. 

Tennessee. Kenneth 
Estes Kefauver. 

Texas.—Tom Connally and Lyndon B. 
Johnson. 

Utah.—Elbert D. Thomas and Arthur 
V. Watkins. 

Vermont.—George D. Aiken and Ralph 
E. Flanders. 

Virginia—Harry Flood Byrd and A. 
Willis Robertson. 

Washington.—Warren G. Magnuson 
and Harry P. Cain. 

West Virginia.—Harley M. Kilgore and 
Matthew M. Neely. 

Wisconsin.—Alexander Wiley 
Joseph R. McCarthy. 

Wyoming.—Joseph C. O’Mahoney and 
Lester C. Hunt. 


NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. LUCAS submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 193), which was read, 
considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to: 

Resolved, That a committee consisting of 
two Senators be appointed to join such com- 
mittee as may be appointed by the House of 
Representatives to wait upon the President 
of the United States and inform him that a 
quorum of each House is assembled and that 
the Congress is ready to receive any com- 
munication he may be pleased to make. 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. 
Lucas and Mr. WuHerry the committee 
on the part of the Senate. 


NOTIFICATION TO THE HOUSE 


Mr. WHERRY submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 194), which was read, 
considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Secretary inform the 
House of Representatives that a quorum of 
the Senate is assembled and that the Senate 
is ready to proceed to business. 


HOUR OF DAILY MEETING 


Mr. MYERS submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 195), which was read, 
considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to: 

Resolved, That the hour of daily meeting 
of the Senate be 12 o’clock meridian, unless 
otherwise ordered. 


WILLIAM H. KING 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I am sensible of the custom of the Senate 
not to prolong the meeting of the first 
day of a session, and to adjourn out of 


and 
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respect for a Member who has died. 
But I deem it not out of place at this 
time to say a few words out of respect for 
one of our former colleagues who also 
has left this earth. 

My former colleague, the Honorable 
William H. King, who for so long was a 
senior Senator from my State, has passed 
away since the Senate last met. Sena- 
tor King lived a long time, and all of it 
most fully. Most of his life was given 
to service in behalf of his people, his 
State, and his Nation. That he served 
well, his record proves. That he was 
honored in that service, his life also 
proves. 

Senator King can be regarded as 
Utah's favorite son. His early life re- 
flected well the ideals of his people in 
developing trained citizens. He was a 
missionary, a student traveler in Europe, 
and a graduate of the University of 
Michigan Law School, before he started 
his life’s work. His public career started 
when he was a very young man, and I 
ean remind my colleagues of that fact 
when I state that he was appointed a 
Territorial supreme court judge in 
Utah by President Grover Cleveland. 
Service as a Territorial judge, as a State 
supreme court judge, as a Representa- 
tive, and as a Senator for four full terms, 
is a record which few citizens of our 
country have equaled. I would empha- 
size, however, not the mere length of 
service, but the sincere, honest, pains- 
taking service he rendered. He was a 
stickler for what he deemed right, to 
the extent that at times some lost pa- 
tience with him. He always prided him- 
self as being what we Americans de- 
scribe as a State’s rights man, but his 
record shows that in his actions he was 
thinking of America and the world. The 
value of his foresight in regard to the 
vital importance of America’s interests 
in Greece, Persia, and the Near East 
has been proved by what has taken place 
since. Senator King had a grasp of 
world affairs and an understanding of 
the worth of our great Federal system 
and a sincere belief in the purposeful- 
ness of the establishment of our Nation 
and its destiny. He served his country 
under nine different Presidents. His de- 
votion to the District of Columbia will 
long remain a monument to his leader- 
ship. What he did for the District will 
long continue to be a great blessing for 
the people who live here. 

Senator William H. King was an in- 
tensely religious man, and his actions 
were consistent with his beliefs. It was 
a great privilege to have served with 
him, and I deem it an honor to be able to 
utter these few words in tribute to his 
memory. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, before the 
Senate adjourns, I desire to make a brief 
announcement as to the business of the 
Senate tomorrow. The President of the 
United States will deliver his message 
on the state of the Union before a joint 
session of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives, The Senate will meet here 
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and, as we always do, will march in a 
body to the Hall of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. After the President con- 
cludes his message, Senators will return 
to the Senate Chamber. 

We shall then proceed to the consid- 
eration of a measure which is now on the 
calendar, known as Order No. 288, a bill 
(H. R. 2023) to regulate oleomargarine, 
to repeal certain taxes relating to oleo- 
margarine, and for other purposes. I 
thought I should make this announce- 
ment, because I am certain that nearly 
all Senators are very much interested in 
that bill. It will be the order of busi- 
ness tomorrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
resolution offered by the Senator from 
Kansas (Mr. SCHOEPPEL], when the Sen- 
ate concludes its business today, it will 
adjourn out of respect to the late Senator 
from Kansas, Mr. REED. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Illinois yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska for a question. 

Mr. WHERRY. I ask the distin- 
guished majority leader whether it is 
intended to continue the sessions of the 
Senate this week, after the bill is taken 
up tomorrow? 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator from Ne- 
braska is correct. We shall proceed to 
discuss and debate the oleomargarine bill 
through Friday. When we conclude the 
business of the day on Friday, we shall 
then take an adjournment until Monday. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Illinois yield to the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I should like to 
congratulate the majority leader on the 
wisdom of his choice of a program. 

Mr. LUCAS. I felt sure the Senator 
from Arkansas would agree to that pro- 
gram. 

LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


On his own request, and by unanimous 
consent, Mr. MILLIKIN was excused from 
attendance on the sessions of the Senate 
from next Friday for a week or 10 days 
thereafter. 

On his own request, and by unanimous 
consent, Mr. FLANDERS, because of official 
business, was excused from attendance 
on the sessions of the Senate for the re- 
mainder of this week. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, in accord- 
ance with the terms of Senate Resolu- 
tion 192, agreed to earlier today, and as 
a further mark of respect to the memory 
of the late Senator REED, of Kansas, I 
move that the Senate adjourn until 12 
o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was unanimously agreed 
to; and (at 12 o’clock and 38 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to- 
morrow, Wednesday, January 4, 1950, at 
12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 3, 1950 


This being the day fixed by the twenti- 
eth amendment to the Constitution for 
the meeting of the Congress, the Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives met 
in their Hall for the second session of 
the Eighty-first Congress, and at 12 
o’clock noon were called to order by the 
Speaker, Hon. Sam Raysurn, a Repre- 
sentative from the State of Texas. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 


PRAYER 


Our Heavenly Father, as we stand in 
the foreglow of a new year, be pleased to 
hear our humble prayer. Touch Thou 
the sacred silences of our souls, and 
make us to feel that what we do today 
will shape our national life and action 
of tomorrow. Thou hast set before us 
an open door and no man can shut it. 

We pray for Thy richest blessings to 
rest upon our beloved country, upon its 
Representatives in Congress, and upon 
him who presides over its deliberations. 
Enable us always to subject ourselves to 
the blessed influences of Thy spirit, free 
from discord and intolerance. May 
there be essential unity of high purpose 
throughout our land, and the blessing of 
peace in all the earth. 

Let us now all unite in praying the 
Lord’s Prayer: 


Our Father, who art in heaven, hal- 
lowed be Thy name. Thy kingdom come. 
Thy will be done, on earth as it is in 
heaven. Give us this day our daily bread. 
And forgive us our trespasses, as we for- 
give thosé who trespass against us. And 
lead us not into temptation, but deliver 
us from evil. For Thine is the kingdom, 
and the power, and the glory for ever and 
ever. 


Amen. 
RESIGNATION OF A MEMBER 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., December 9, 1949. 
Hon. SaM RAYBURN, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, 
United States. 

Sm: I beg leave to inform you that I have 
this day transmitted to the Governor of New 
Jersey my resignation as a Representative in 
the Congress of the United States from the 
Seventh District of New-Jersey, such resig- 
nation to take effect on the 2d day of Jan- 
uary 1950. 

J. PARNELL THOMAS, 
CALL OF THE ROLL 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call 
the roll to determine whether or not a 
quorum is present. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members answered to their 
names; 


[Roll No. 1] 
Abbitt , Andresen, Barrett, Wyo. 
Abernethy August H. Bates 
Addonizio Andrews Battle 
Albert Angell Beall 
Allen, Calif, Arends Beckworth 
Allen, La Auchincloss Bennett, Fla. 
Andersen, Bailey Bentsen 

Biemiller 


H. Carl Baring 
Anderson, Calif.Barrett, Pa. 
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Blackney Norton 
Boggs, Del. Havenner O'Brien, III. 
Boggs. La. Hays, Ark O'Hara, III 
Bolling Hays, Ohio O'Hara, Minn 
Bolton, Md. Heffernan O'Sullivan 
Bolton, Ohio Heller O'Toole 
Bonner Herlong Passman 
Boykin Herter Patman 
Bramblett Heselton Patten 
Breen ill Patterson 
Brehm Hinshaw Perkins 
Brown, Ga. Hobbs Pfeifer, 
Brown, Ohio Hoffman, III. Joseph L. 
Bryson Hoffman, Mich. Philbin 
Buchanan Holmes Phillips, Calif. 
Buckley, N. Y. Hope Phillips, Tenn. 
Burdick Horan Pickett 
Burke Howell Plumley 
Burnside Huber Poage 
Byrnes, Wis Hull Polk 
Camp Jacobs Pot ter 
Canfield James Preston 
Cannon Javits Price 
Carlyle Jenkins Priest 
Carnahan Jensen Quinn 
Case, N. J Johnson Rabaut 
Cavalcante Jones, Mo. Rains 
Chatham Jones, N. O. Ramsay 
Chelf Judd Rankin 
Chesney Karst Redden 
Chiperfield Karsten Reed, N. Y. 
Church Kean Rees 
Clemente Kearney Regan 
Clevenger Kearns Rhodes 
Cole, Kans, Keating Rich 
Cole, N. Y. Kee Richards 
Colmer Kelley, Pa Riehlman 
Cooley Kennedy Rodino 
Cooper eogh Rogers, Fla. 
Corbett Kilburn Rogers, Mass. 
Cotton Kilday Rooney 
Cox Kirwan Sadlak 
Crawford Klein Sadowski 
Crook Kruse St. George 
Crosser Kunkel Sanborn 
Cunningham Lane 
Curtis Lanham Saylor 
Dague Latham Scott, Hardie 
Davis, Ga LeCompte Scott, 
Davis, Wis. LeFevre Hugh D., Jr. 
Deane Lemke Scrivner 
DeGraffenried Lesinski Scudder 
Delaney Lichtenwalter Secrest 
Denton Lind Sheppard 
Dingell Linehan Short 
Dollinger Lodge Simpson, III 
Dolliver Lovre Simpson, Pa 
Donohue Lucas Smith, Kans, 
Doughton Lyle Smith, Va 
Eaton Lynch Smith, Wis. 
Elliott McCarthy Spence 
Ellsworth McConnell Staggers 
Elston McCormack Steed 
Engel, Mich, McCulloch Stefan 
Engle, Calif. McDonough Stigler 
Evins McGrath Stockman 
Fallon McGregor Sullivan 
Fellows McGuire Sutton 
Fenton McKinnon Taber 
Fisher McMillan, S. C. Tackett 
Forand MeMillen, Ill. Talle 
Ford McSweeney Tauriello 
Frazier Mack, Wash, Taylor 
Pugate Macy Teague 
Fulton Magee Thomas 
Gamble Mahon Thornberry 
Garmatz Mansfield Tollefson 
Gary Marcantonio Underwood 
Gathings Marsalis Velde 
Gillette Marshall Vinson 
Golden Martin, Mass, Vursell 
Gordon Mason Wadsworth 
Gore Merrow Wagner 
Gorski Meyer alsh 
Gossett Michener Walter 
Graham Miles Weichel 
Granahan Miller, Calif Welch 
Granger Miller, Md Wheeler 
Grant Miller, Nebr. Whitaker 
Green Mills White, Calif. 
Gross Mitchell Whi 
Gwinn Monroney Wickersham 
Hagen Morgan Wigglesworth 
Hale Morris Williams 
Hall, Morton Willis 

Edwin Arthur Moulder Wilson, Ind. 

3 Multer Wilson, Tex. 

Leonard W. Murdock Withrow 
Halleck Murphy Wolcott 
Hand Murray, Tenn. Wolverton 
Harden Murray, Wis. oodruff 
Hardy Nelson Worley 
Hare Noland Yates 
Harris Norblad Young 
Harrison Norrell Zablocki 
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The SPEAKER. On this roll call 336 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM THE CLERK OF 
THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communications from the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives: 

DECEMBER 16, 1949. 
The Honorable the SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sm: A certificate of election in due form of 
law showing the election of EDNA F. KELLY as 
a Representative-elect to the Eighty-first 
Congress from the Tenth Congressional Dis- 
trict of the State of New York, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Hon. Andrew 
L. Somers is on file in this office. 

Very truly yours, 
RALPH R. ROBERTS, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives, 
JANUARY 3, 1950. 
The Honorable the SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives. 

Sm: A certificate of election in due form of 
law showing the election of JoHN F. SHELLEY 
as a Representative-elect to the Eighty-first 
Congress from the Fifth Congressional Dis- 
trict of the State of California, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Hon. Richard 
J. Welch is on file in this office. 

Very truly yours, 
RALPH R. ROBERTS, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


SWEARING IN OF MEMBERS 


Mrs. KELLY of New York and Mr. 
SHELLEY appeared at the bar of the 
House and took the oath of office. 


PROVIDING FOR A RECESS TOMORROW 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that on Wednes- 
day, January 4, 1950, it may be in order 
for the Speaker to declare a recess at 
any time subject to the call of the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE TO NOTIFY THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a resolution (H. Res. 406) and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That a committee of three Mem- 
bers be appointed by the Speaker on the 
part of the House of Representatives to join 
with a committee on the part of the Senate 
to notify the President of the United States 
that a quorum of each House has assembled 
and Congress is ready to receive any com- 
munication that he may be pleased to make. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
as members of the committee on the 
part of the House the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, Mr. McCormack, the 
gentleman from North Carolina, Mr. 
DovucHtTon, and the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, Mr. MARTIN. 


NOTIFICATION TO THE SENATE 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a recclution (H. Res. 407) and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 


‘The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the ‘Clerk of the House 
inform the Senate that a quorum of the 
House is present and that the House is 
ready to proceed with business, 


The resolution was agreed to. 
DAILY HOUR OF MEETING 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I offer a reso- 
lution (H. Res. 408) and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That until otherwise ordered, the 
daily hour of meeting of the House of Rep- 
resentatives shall be at 12 o’clock meridian 
in the Hall of the House. 


The resolution was agreed to. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE CLERK OF 
THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives: 

Novemser 15, 1949. 
The Honorable the SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sm: I have the honor to transmit herewith 
an envelope from the President of the United 
States, addressed to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States, said to contain the Fifth Report to 
Congress of the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, received in the office of the 
Clerk at 10:25 a. m., November 15, 1949. 

Very truly yours, 
RALPH R. ROBERTS, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 
FIFTH REPORT OF THE ECONOMIC CO- 

OPERATION ADMINISTRATION — MES- 

SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 

UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States, which was read, 
and, together with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and ordered to be printed, 
with illustrations: 


To the Congress of the United States of 
America: 


I am transmitting herewith the Fifth 
Report of the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration created by the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1948, Public Law 472 of 
o Congress, approved April 

The report covers activities under the 
Economic Cooperation Act of 1948 (title 
I of Public Law 472, as amended) as well 
as the programs of economic aid to 
China under section 12 of Public Law 47, 
Eighty-first Congress, and to the Re- 
public of Korea under the provisions of 
the Foreign Aid Appropriation Act of 
1949 (Public Law 793, 80th Cong.). 
There is also included in the appendix a 
summary of the status of the United 
States foreign relief program (Public 
Law 84, 80th Cong.) and the United 
States foreign aid program (Public 
Law 389, 80th Cong.). 

This report is for the period April 3 
through June 30, 1949. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

Tue WHITE House, November 15, 1949. 
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COMMUNICATION FROM THE CLERK OF 
THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives: 

NOVEMBER 28, 1949. 
The Honorable the SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sm: I have the honor to transmit herewith 
an envelope from the President of the United 
States, addressed to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives of the United States, said 
to contain the Eighth Report to Congress on 
Assistance to Greece and Turkey, received in 
the office of the Clerk at 11:40 a. m., Novem- 
ber 28, 1949. 

Very truly yours, 
RALPH R. ROBERTS, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 
MILITARY ASSISTANCE TO GREECE AND 
TURKEY—MESSAGE FROM THE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States, which was read, 
and, together with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and ordered to be printed, 
with illustrations: . 


To the Congress of the United States: 
Transmitted herewith is the eighth 
quarterly report on United States mili- 
tary assistance to Greece and Turkey. 
This report covers the period from April 
1, 1949, to June 30, 1949. Military as- 
sistance to Greece and Turkey was in- 
augurated under the authority of Public 
Law 175, Eightieth Congress, and was con- 
tinued under the authority of title III of 
Public Law 472, Eightieth Congress, 
known as the Greek-Turkish Assistance 
Act of 1948. Responsibility for United 
States assistance in the economic re- 
habilitation of Greece begun under Pub- 
lic Law 75 was transferred to the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration on 
July 1, 1948, pursuant to Public Law 472, 


title I. 
Harry S. TRUMAN. 
THE WHITE House, November 28, 1949. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE TO NOTIFY THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, your 
committee on the part of the House to 
join a like committee on the part of the 
Senate to notify the President of the 
United States that a quorum of each 
House has been assembled and is ready to 
receive any communications that he may 
be pleased to make has performed that 
duty. The President asked us to report 
that he will be pleased to deliver his mes- 
sage at 1 o’clock p. m. January 4, 1950, 
to a joint session of the two Houses. 


PROVIDING FOR JOINT SESSION 
TOMORROW 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a resolution (H. Con. Res. 150) and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives. 
(the Senate concurring), That the two 
Houses of Congress assemble in the Hall of 
the House of Representatives on Wednesday, 
January 4, 1950, at 1 o’clock in the afternoon, 
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for the purpose of receiving such communi- 
cations as the President of the United States 
shall be pleased to make to them. 


The concurrent resolution was agreed 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR WEDNES- 
DAY BUSINESS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the business 
in order on Calendar Wednesday of this 
week be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


TAX REFORMS 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I am introducing today a tax bill to pro- 
vide for increased production and em- 
ployment through a reduction in some 
of our. war taxes. 

The key to general tax reduction lies, 
of course, in the budget, which will 
shortly be presented by the President. 
Unfortunately, however, all the indica- 
tions are that the President’s budget will 
be in excess of $42,000,000,000 and that 
another deficit of approximately $5,000,- 
000,000 will be piled on by the end of 
fiscal 1951. Under such fiscal misman- 
agement the people of this country can 
look forward to only higher taxes or an 
eventual 10-cent dollar. As everyone 
knows, higher taxes would be disastrous 
at this time when already at least 30 
percent of our national income is being 
siphoned off to run the Government and 
pay for the cold war. Just as unthink- 
able is the continuation of the adminis- 
tration’s ruinous course of deficit financ- 
ing in these prosperous times, I am con- 
vinced that an analysis of the President’s 
forthcoming budget will show that it can 
be reduced by at least five or six billion 
dollars without the impairment of a 
single program necessary for either the 
effective operation of our Government at 
home or the fulfillment of our obliga- 
tions abroad. 

Not only is a substantial reduction of 
Government expenditures imperative for 
the survival of our liberties and the pres- 
ervation of our free-enterprise system, 
but immediate attention must also be 
given to the correction of certain of our 
tax laws which are already hampering 
a sound expansion of our economy and 
if left unchanged will shortly be a major 
factor in the curtailment of our present 
high productivity and employment. By 
timely, wise, and far-sighted tax poli- 
cies the Government can give encour- 
agement to the full resourcefulness, ini- 
tiative, and incentive of its citizens. Un- 
der such policies this Nation can go for- 
ward to unrealized progress and expan- 
sion. My bill is designed to aid in achiev- 
ing this goal by the elimination and 
modification of our tax laws which are 
causing the bottlenecks in our economy. 

As a result of the bold action taken 
by Canada in providing similar tax re- 
lief, the Canadian economy is continu- 
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ing to function at a high level and its 
incipient recession has beén averted. 
Although there was some doubt in 
Canada as to the economic wisdom of 
tax relief, subsequent events there have 
shown the merit of such a course. Not 
only are tax revenues now exceeding ex- 
penditures by even greater amounts than 
had been predicted, but unemployment 
has been cut in half. 

The following is a summary of the pro- 
visions contained in my bill, together 
with a short analysis of the reason for 
each proposed amendment: 


TITLE I. INCOME TAX—PART I, INDIVIDUALS 


Increase in per capita exemption: My 
bill raises the personal exemption of all 
individual taxpayers, including- fiduci- 
aries, from $600 to $700 and increases 
the amount of the credit for dependents 
from $600 to $700. 

Although I believe that every eco- 
nomic group should bear its fair share 
of the tremendous cost to Government, 
the gradual shrinkage of the purchasing 
power of the dollar, together with the 
increased burden of Federal, State, and 
local excise and sales taxes, has imposed 
an undue burden on our low-income 
families. In fact, the truth of the mat- 
ter is that many hard-working and con- 
scientious American citizens are actu- 
ally being deprived of the very necessi- 
ties of life as the result of the excessive 
tax burden. Such excessive taxation is 
not only a barrier to responsible citizen- 
ship, but operates as a major obstacle 
in the path of a higher standard of liv- 
ing for all our people. Particularly is 
this so for our approximately 10,000,000 
families with incomes below $2,000 a 
year on whom the burden of our hid- 
den taxes falls most heavily. It is im- 
perative, therefore, that we provide im- 
mediate tax relief to our low-income 
groups. In Canada, where government 
economy has been translated from words 
into reality, the basic exemptions have 
already been raised since the war to 
$1,000 for a single person and $2,000 for 
a married couple. Only back in 1939, 
our exemptions were $1,000 for a single 
person and $2,500 for married taxpayers. 
I hope that eventually our fiscal picture 
will permit us to return to our prewar 
level of exemptions. My bill is a for- 
ward step in that direction. 

Surtax reduction: Just as vital to the 
continuation of our national well-being 
as mitigating the excessive tax burden 
on our lower income groups is the provi- 
sion in my bill which imposes a 50-per- 
cent tax limitation. In my opinion, and 
in the opinion of many distinguished 
Americans of both political parties, every 
taxpayer should have at least an even 
break with the tax collector so that no 
more than one-half of the financial re- 
wards of his efforts are taken from him 
during his life. The high rate of the 
Federal estate tax, together with State 
inheritance and estate taxes, make the 
passage of substantial fortunes from one 
generation to the next now impossible. 
Moreover, and aside from any consider- 
ations of equity and fairness and the just 
relationship of the Government to its 
citizens, there is the real and practical 
consideration that a 50-percent tax lim- 
itation will unquestionably result in in- 
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creased revenue for the Government 
within a year’s time. Past experience 
bears this out. You will recall that in 
1921, when we had a top surtax rate of 
65 percent, the tax yield from the ap- 
proximately 330 individuals in this group 
was just a little over $88,000,000. In 1924, 
when the top rate was only 40 percent on 
similar incomes, the number of taxpayers 
in this category had more than doubled 
and the revenues collected from them 
was over $135,000,000. In 1928, when the 
rate was down to 20 percent, the number 
of high income taxpayers was over 3,000 
and their share of the tax load was 
$414,814,319. In 1921 the number of 
people with incomes in the highest 
bracket paid only 12 percent of the total 
of individual income taxes, but by 1929 
the tax collections from this group had 
risen to 39 percent of the total individual 
income-tax burden. A similar and just 
as striking example of how rate reduc- 
tion can actually increase revenues by 
energizing and stimulating the national 
economy is shown by the effect of the re- 
duced tax rates between 1921 and 1929 
on individuals having annual net in- 
comes of $25,000 and over: 
Annual income-taz liabilities of individuals 
reporting net incomes of $25,000 a year 


and over in tax returns filed with U. 8. 
Treasury + 


Year: 
1922. $572, 000, 000 
1923. 423, 000, 000 
1924 550, 000, 000 
1925_ 627, 000, 000 
1926_ 626, 000, 000 
1927. 724, 000, 000 
1928 1. 045, 000, 000 
— cane 928, 000, 000 


1 Statistics of Income, pt. I, Historical Sum- 
maries, 1938 (U. S. Bureau of Internal Rey- 
enue). 


Relief to shareholder from double tax 
on dividends: In order to sustain full em- 
ployment, which together with high pro- 
ductivity is essential for a stable econ- 
omy and continued prosperity, some 
750,000 jobs must be created each year 
for younger workers entering the labor 
force. This means new industries, new 
plants, tools, and new equipment must 
be provided. This in turn depends on a 
steady flow of equity capital into indus- 
try. But the facts are that the once 
steady stream of venture capital has 
dried to an almost imperceptible trickle 
as the result of unfavorable tax policies, 
Postwar expansion has accordingly been 
financed largely by retained profits and 
bank and insurance company loans. 
Undoubtedly relief from the double tax- 
ation of corporate dividends is a further 
and most necessary tax revision to en- 
courage needed capital formation and 
to revive the flow of venture capital. As 
an initial step in this direction my bill 
provides that every taxpayer, other than 
a corporation, shall be entitled to a de- 
duction from his gross income of the 
amount of dividends received up to an 
aggregate maximum amount of $500. I 
am frank to admit that this provision is 
not a complete solution to the problem, 
but pending a time when the fiscal situ- 
ation of the Government permits the 
double taxation of dividends to be elim- 
inated entirely, this provision is a recog- 
nition at least of the inequity of this tax 
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and the beginning of a solution to the 
problem. 

Canada has again taken the lead in 
this field, and I call your attention to 
the statement made by the Canadian 
Minister of Finance, Douglas Abbot, when 
he told the Canadian Parliament last 
March: 

Today we find governments in this coun. 
try, as well as in most other countries, tax- 
ing away at least a third of corporate profits, 
In addition, the personal income-tax rates 
apply in full to what is distributed out of 
the remaining two-thirds. The tax may be 
as high as 80 percent upon distributions to 
shareholders. It seems to me that under a 
system of private enterprise which depends 
for its existence on a steady flow of venture 
capital, we cannot afford to neglect the im- 
plication of this defect in our tax system, 
which has been accentuated by the increase 
in both corporate and personal income-tax 
rates. * It is a matter of concern 
for the future under a system where we de- 
pend, and must depend, for full employment 
and the creation of new wealth on the will- 
ingness of our people to risk their money în 
constructive enterprises. 


Reduction of tax on capital gains: An- 
other tax revision which is sorely needed 
to energize the flow of equity capital 
needed for an expanding economy and 
full employment is a modification of the 
present tax treatment of capital gains. 
Accordingly, my bill amends the present 
law by providing that only 40 percent 
instead of 50 percent of a long-term cap- 
ital gain will be subjected to taxation 
and reduce the maximum tax rate on 
this portion from 50 percent to 40 per- 
cent. This modification is designed par- 
ticularly to alleviate the burden of the 
capital-gains tax on all taxpayers both 
large and small. This is achieved by re- 
ducing from 50 percent to 40 percent the 
amount of the gain subjected to the tax. 
By reducing the rate from 50 percent to 
40 percent, the maximum tax to be im- 
posed will be only 16 percent instead of 
25 percent, as under present law. Not 
only will the easing of the burden of the 
capital-gains tax encourage new venture 
capital but it will undoubtedly result in 
increased revenue to the Government. 
This is so because at this present time of 
infiated money when there may be gain 
as measured in money but no increment 
in value, Many persons are prevented 
from selling or disposing of property be- 
cause of the present capital-gains tax. 
For example, most persons find that 
their houses which they purchased some 
years ago have increased in value. If, 
however, they sell their houses, they have 
to pay a capital-gains tax on the profit 
but the cost to them of a new house will 
generally be as high or higher than the 
price received for the house they sold. 
In other words, they are forced to pay 
a tax on phantom profits. I have care- 
fully weighed the many other proposals 
suggested for alleviating the inequity 
and deterrent effect of the present capi- 
tal-gains tax but believe the provisions 
in my bill which will benefit the lower- 
and middle-income groups primarily are 
the most equitable and will serve as the 
soundest foundation for subsequent 
modifications. 

Election as to taxation of unincorpo- 
rated business as a corporation: Under 
present law any business enterprise op- 
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erated by an individual or by a partner- 
ship is compelled to pay the full normal 
and surtax on any earnings left in the 
business. As a result many small busi- 
nesses are unable to accumulate earnings 
for expansion and increased production. 
My bill contains a provision which will 
permit unincorporated businesses to be 
taxed like corporations. It provides that 
any business enterprise operated by an 
individual or a partnership consisting of 
not more than 20 individuals, other than 
& nonresident alien or a foreign partner- 
ship, may be treated, for tax purposes, as 
if such business enterprise were a corpo- 
ration subject to certain conditions and 
limitations. In the cases of a partner- 
ship each partner must concur in the 
election. If the owner or owners of the 
business so elect to be treated as if they 
were doing business in the corporate 
form, then the amounts received by 
them from the business enterprise will 
be regarded as corporate dividends. By 
treating such business enterprises as a 
corporation, many small business enter- 
prises will be permitted to accumulate 
the necessary earnings for expansion and 
increased production. If, however, the 
earnings are accumulated beyond the 
reasonable needs of business enterprise, 
then the provisions of section 102 relat- 
ing to unreasonable accumulation of 
earnings, for the purpose of avoiding in- 
dividual surtaxes will be applicable. My 
bill contains certain amendments to sec- 
tion 102, discussed later in this state- 
ment, which, if enacted, will make sec- 
tion 102 operate more equitably, and will 
prevent any misinterpretation of it from 


defeating the purpose of this provision. 


PART H. CORPORATIONS 


Repeal of 2-percent penalty tax for 
filing consolidated returns: My bill elimi- 
nates the present 2-percent penalty tax 
levied against corporations for the privi- 
lege of filing consolidated income-tax re- 
turns. Inasmuch as consolidated tax re- 
turns for corporations are admittedly es- 
sential to an accurate statement of the 
corporate accounts and contribute both 
to the compliance and accuracy of the 
income-tax returns, the law should en- 
courage and not discourage by an addi- 
tional tax the use of consolidated ac- 
counts and tax returns. The present 
2-percent tax levied against corporations 
for filing consolidated returns is inequi- 
table and illogical and accordingly my 
bill removes this tax. 

Specific exemption of corporations: 
My bill provides that a corporation shall 
be entitled to the same $700 exemp- 
tion as is provided for individual tax- 
payers, This provision will be of par- 
ticular assistance to small corporations. 
A corporation exists only for the benefit 
of its stockholders, management, and 
employees, and a provision which will 
assist small corporations will give incen- 
tive to these groups and assist in expand- 
ing the national economy and the na- 
tional income. 

Surtax on corporations improperly ac- 
cumulating surplus: Much-needed tax 
revision for the encouragement of new 
capital and to assist in expanding pro- 
duction facilities is a revision of sec~ 
tion 102 of the code. Under this pres- 
ent law, penalties are imposed on cor- 
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porations which are found to have ac- 
cumulated reserves in excess of the rea- 
sonable needs of their business. The 
tax imposed is in addition to the regu- 
lar corporate income tax. The fear of 
subjecting earnings to this tax has in 
many instances resulted in the distri- 
bution of funds badly needed by busi- 
nesses for expansion, protection against 
possible business set-backs, and other 
valid purposes. Accordingly my bill 
makes three amendments to the pres- 
ent law which are designed to reduce 
the pressure on taxpayers to distribute 
earnings needed for real business pur- 
poses and to remove some of the harsher 
aspects of the present tax treatment un- 
der this law. The law is continued as a 
safeguard against the improper accumu- 
lation of surplus. In general the three 
amendments made by my bill provide 
that the burden of proof in section 102 
cases is shifted from the taxpayer to the 
Treasury; that corporations in comput- 
ing income for purposes of this section 
be allowed to deduct dividends paid 
within 75 days after the end of the tax 
year; and that profits from the capital 
gains now included as income for pur- 
poses of section 102 be exempt from the 
penalty tax if they are long-term gains, 
In regard to this last point, such gains 
may be taken into consideration by the 
Treasury in determining whether other 
income was accumulated beyond the rea- 
sonable needs of the business. 


TITLE II. ESTATE TAX 


Estate tax payment bonds: As the 
direct result of the present high Federal 
estate and inheritance taxes, small busi- 
nesses are fast becoming a relic of our 
American economy. Their extinction 
not only represents a grave threat to our 
whole competitive system, but is a glar- 
ing manifestation of how our tax laws 
can have an injurious impact on our 
economy. Unfortunately, too much time 
has been spent in investigating and 
prosecuting big business for ruthlessly 
swallowing its small competitors and not 
enouzh time has been devoted to attack- 
ing the real problem—that many small 
businesses are forced to either sell out, 
merge or face extinction by liquidation 
upon the death of the owner in order to 
pay the high estate and inheritance 
taxes. Accordingly, my bill contains a 
provision specifically designed to meet 
this problem. It provides in general that 
an individual may anticipate and pre- 
pare for the estate tax by buying estate 
tax payment bonds up to an amount not 
in excess of $200,000. These bonds are 
tax exempt to the extent of the estate 
tax computed on the net estate exclud- 
ing the value of such bonds. Any excess 
of bonds over the tax will be included in 
the estate and accordingly subjected to 
tax. The bonds, which are noninterest 
bearing, must have been purchased prior 
to 2 years before the decedent’s death 
and be held by him at the time of death. 
This provision is necessary in order to 
prevent the use of these bonds as an 
escape from the estate tax through con- 
templation of death transactions, and 
will give the Government the use of the 
‘money, interest free, for a minimum 
period of 2 years. 

As a result of this provision, persons 
owning small businesses will have an 
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- Elimination of the tax on toilet articles 


opportunity to prepare for tho estate 
taxes and will therefore not be under the 
pressure to either sell their businesses 
before death or to merge with other 
companies. It seems to me that this ap- 
proach to the problem will be far more 
beneficial than the alternate course of 
imposing greater Government restric- 
tions and controls on the business com- 
munity. 
EXCISE TAXES 

The excise tax relief provisions con- 
tained in my bill are for the most part 
identical with the provisions contained in 
the two bills I introduced early last year 
and which I urged the Congress to speed- 
ily enact at that time. As I pointed out 
last year, and which point now has final- 
ly been grasped by the administration, 
rates of tax in themselves do not bring 
in revenues. On the contrary, too high 
rates may and are at this time actually 
decreasing revenues from our excise 
taxes. Apart from this purely fiscal as- 
pect of the problem is the fact that many 
of the excise taxes imposed during the 
war are acting as a deterrent to business 
activity and fuller employment. This, 
as I have pointed out on many occasions, 
is perfectly natural because the primary 
objective of many of these taxes was in 
discouraging civilian consumption and 
civilian production which competed with 
the defense program for men and mate- 
rials. There is also the most significant 
factor that the hidden taxes are now 
bearing more heavily than ever on our 
lower income groups as the result of in- 
creasing State and local sale and excise 
taxes. Relief from these taxes is long 
overdue, and I cannot fail to comment on 
the fact that even those strongest advo- 
cates on the “hand-out state” who have 
blocked the lifting of the excise-tax bur- 
den from the backs of the consumers are 
now attempting to curry political favor 
by urging the repeal of these taxes. 
There was ample opportunity to repeal 
these taxes last year but my efforts, and 
the efforts of others who have long ad- 
vocated the removal of many of these 
taxes, was effectively blocked by the ad- 
ministration. 

The proposals for excise-tax relief 
contained in my bill cover a broad field 
and are designed not as a permanent 
solution but as an initial step in the com- 
plete removal of these taxes, which can 
be accomplished by this administration 
if it were sincere in its desire to encour- 
age the free-enterprise system and not 
destroy it. 

The excise-tax reductions provided for 
in my bill are as follows: 

TITLE III. EXCISE TAXES—PART I. RETAILERS’ 

EXCISE TAXES 

Luggage: Elimination of the tax on 
ladies’ handbags, pocketbooks, billfolds, 
and key cases, and reduction of the re- 
tail tax on the remaining articles of lug- 
gage from 20 percent to 15 percent. 

Jewelry: Elimination of the tax on 
fountain pen gold points and rhinestone 
buttons and reduction of the retail tax 
on jewelry from 20 percent to 15 percent. 

Furs: Reduction of the tax from 20 
percent to 15 percent, 

Toilet preparations: Elimination of the 
tax on baby oils, lotions, and powders, 
and reduction of the tax on other toilet 
articles from 20 percent to 15 percent. 


sold to barber shops and beauty parlors 
for the use in operation thereof. 


PART II. MANUFACTURERS’ EXCISE TAXES 


Tires and inner tubes: Under existing 
law the tax on tires has been construed 
to apply to tires used on children’s toys, 
ordinary lawn mowers, and bicycles. I 
do not believe that the Congress ever 
intended to collect a tax on articles of 
this type. Accordingly my bill remedies 
this situation by exemption from the 
tax on tires, tires manufactured, pro- 
duced, or imported to retail at not more 
than $5 each. 4 

Automobiles, and so forth; exemp- 
tions: 

(a) Trailer coaches. The application 
of the automobile tax to house trailers 
discriminates against one type of house 
as compared with another and places an 
undue hardship on many of our vet- 
erans who, during the housing shortage 
are purchasing for houses a large num- 
ber of trailer coaches. My bill corrects 
this inequity by exempting trailer 
coaches from the automobile tax. 

(b) Rebuilt, and so forth, parts or ac- 
cessories: In connection with the tax on 
automotive parts and accessories, the 
Treasury rulings have been very conflict- 
ing with respect to the taxation of re- 
built, reconditioned gpd repaired parts 
or accessories. These rebuilt, recondi- 
tioned, and repaired parts should not be 
subjected to the tax which is intended to 
apply only to new parts. The bill cor- 
rects this inequity by exempting from 
the tax on automotive parts or acces- 
sories, rebuilt, reconditioned, or repaired 
parts. 

Musical instruments: Another wartime 
tax which has been particularly harmful 
with respect to schools, churches, and 
juvenile clubs, is the tax on musical 
instruments. The revenue from this 
source is not large and musical instru- 
ments are used in many cases for educa- 
tional, religious, and character-building 
purposes. My bill repeals the tax on 
musical instruments. 

Electric, gas, and oil appliances: Under 
existing law, if a farmer buys a direct 
motor-driven fan for use in a barn or 
poultry house or for the ventilation of 
potato storage, apple storage, or other 
types of storage, he is required to pay the 
10-percent tax applicable to electrical ap- 
pliances. On the other hand, if he buys 
a belt-driven fan for the same purposes, 
no excise tax is applicable. Electric 
direct motor-driven fans are not luxury 
items but are used in industry, on the 
farm and in commercial establishments 
for the protection, health, and comfort 
of workers. My bill corrects this in- 
equity by amending the law to confine 
the tax to electric direct motor-driven 
fans of the ceiling, wall-bracket, desk, 
pedestal, and air-circulator types. 

Photographic apparatus: Reduction of 
the tax to 10 percent. 

Lubricating oils: The present law im- 
poses a tax of 6 cents per gallon on 
lubricating oils. Lubricating oil has 
been construed by the Treasury and the 
courts to apply to cutting oils, a much 
cheaper grade of oil than motor oils and 
which is not used primarily as a lubri- 
cant but to carry away chips and cut- 
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tings, and to cool cutting machine tools. 
My bill removes from the tax on lubri- 
cating oils, oils designed primarily for 
use in cutting and machining operations 
on metals and known commercially as 
cutting oils. 
Electric light bulbs and tubes: Reduc- 
tion from 20 percent to 10 percent. 
Matches: Elimination of the tax ex- 
cept as to fancy colored matches. 
PART HI. TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 


Telegraph, telephone, radio, and cable 
facilities: Elimination of the war tax 
rates on long-distance and local tele- 
phone service and on wire and equipment 
service; reduction from 25 percent to 20 
percent on domestic telegraph, cable, 
and radio dispatches, leased wire, and 
so forth. 

Transportation of persons: Reduction 
of the rate of tax from 15 percen’ to 10 
percent. 

Transportation of property: The pres- 
ent tax is at the rate of 3 percent upon 
the price paid for the transportation of 
property except in the case of the trans- 
portation of coal, where the rate is 
4 cents per short ton. This is another 
tax which is a distinct burden on the 
farmer, the businessman, and the ship- 
per. My bill cuts the rate from 3 per- 
cent to 1% percent, and in the case of 
coal from 4 cents per short ton to 2 cents 
per short ton. 

PART IV. MISCELLANEOUS 


Admissions: During the war the ex- 
emption from the admissions tax to re- 
ligious, education, or charitable enter- 
tainments, county fairs, and concerts 
conducted by civilian or community 
member associations was removed. The 
admissions tax from these sources re- 
sults in very little revenue and imposes 
a burdensome administrative duty on 
these worth while and deserving groups 
which should be encouraged. My bill 
restores the exemptions existing before 
the war to these groups. It also elim- 
inates the admissions war tax rates on 
general admissions, permanent use or 
lease of boxes or seats, dues or member- 
ship fees, sales of tickets outside the box 
office, and reduces the cabaret tax from 
20 percent to 10 percent. 

Safe-deposit boxes: Reduction from 
the present 20-percent rate to 15 percent 
on the rental of safe-deposit boxes. 

Cigarettes: The present Federal tax on 
cigarettes is $3.50 per thousand for reg- 
ular-size cigarettes (those weighing not 
more than 3 pounds per thousand) and 
$8.40 per thousand for those cigarettes 
weighing more than 3 pounds per thou- 
sand. A most unfair aspect of the pres- 
ent tax is that the tax applied gives no 
consideration to the actual price charged 
for the cigarettes. Economy cigarettes 
are taxed the same rate per pack as the 
expensive brands. This is an unfair dis- 
crimination against the independent 
manufacturers, and my bill corrects this 
discrimination by providing a tax of $2.45 
per thousand on cigarettes manufac- 
tured or imported to retail at the rate of 
not more than 12 cents per 20 cigarettes. 

Chewing tobacco: The heavy tax of 18 
cents per pound now imposed on chewing 
tobacco is greatly reducing the demand 
and resulting in injury to the tobacco 
farmer and the chewing-tobacco manu- 
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facturer. My bill reduces the rate from 
18 cents to 8 cents per pound. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
McDaniel, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate had adopted the follow- 
ing resolutions: 

Senate Resolution 192 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow and deep regret the an- 
nouncement of the death of Hon. CLYDE M. 
REED, late a Senator from the State of 
Kansas. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communi- 
cate these resolutions to the House of Rep- 
resentatives and transmit a copy thereof to 
the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of re- 
spect to the memory of the deceased, the 
Senate, at the conclusion of its business 
today, do adjourn, 

Senate Resolution 193 

Resolved, That a committee consisting of 
two Senators be appointed to join such com- 
mittee as may be appointed by the House of 
Representatives to wait upon the President 
of the United States and inform him that a 
quorum of each House is assembled and that 
the Congress is ready to receive any commu- 
nication he may be pleased to make. 

Senate Resolution 194 

Resolved, That the Secretary inform the 
House of Representatives that a quorum of 
the Senate is assembled and that the Senate 
is ready to proceed to business. 

Senate Resolution 195 

Resolved, That the hour of daily meeting 
of the Senate be at 12 o'clock meridian, 
unless otherwise ordered. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. O’TOOLE. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
league the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. O'BRIEN] is detained on account of 
official business and cannot be here today 
or tomorrow. He wishes this fact to 
appear in the Recorp of today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KEOGH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in three instances, in one to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recor and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. SADOWSKI asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in five instances, in each to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. SULLIVAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to. extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in three instances and include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. GATHINGS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial from 
the Commercial Appeal of Memphis of 
Sunday, May 29, 1949. 

Mr. PHILBIN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances, in one to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and include therein an editorial from the 
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Buffalo Courier-Express of January 1, 
together with a dispatch of the same 
date to the same newspaper, both in con- 
nection with the introduction of a bill by 
the gentleman from New York, Mr. 
WILLIAM L, PFEIFFER, relating to the 
naming of a hospital in Buffalo in honor 
of the late Congressman Andrews. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


REPORT TO CONGRESS FROM THE PEO- 
PLE OF THE NINTH DISTRICT OF ALA- 
BAMA 


Mr. BATTLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 5 minutes and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BATTLE. Mr. Speaker, the peo- 
pte of the Ninth District of Alabama have 
a message which I feel Congress and the 
Nation should hear. For the past 2 
months it has been my privilege to report 
to the people of my district about Con- 
gress and national affairs. Now I am 
taking the opportunity to give this re- 
port to Congress from the people of my 
district. 

Today marks the start of one of his- 
tory’s most crucial sessions of the United 
States Congress. The world is tense. 
Our way of life is challenged. Deep 
and far-reaching decisions must be 
made. Therefore this message is im- 
portant. 

During the brief recess of Congress, I 
made an earnest attempt to talk to as 
many people in my district as possible— 
a district composed of approximately 
600,000 people in a highly industrialized 
area. In doing this, I visited over 35 
Post offices, attended many community 
gatherings, addressed civic groups, 
visitcd schools and PTA meetings, talked 
with grocers, miners, steel workers, and 
as many other groups and individuals as 
I could possibly reach. I asked the peo- 
ple of my district many questions and 
found that they had given serious 
thought to our country’s problems. Here 
are the opinions and ideas I have gath- 
ered from a cross section of my people 
back home on a few of the main issues 
before us. 

The citizens of my district are vio- 
lently opposed to Federal intervention in 
local policies and customs. They believe 
in making their own decisions in such 
matters. They strongly object to the 
administration’s use of executive power 
to force the so-called civil rights pro- 
gram on us, as in the recent Executive 
order abolishing segregation in housing 
programs based on Government loans. 
The administration is clearly going 
against the will of Congress when it 
forces such policies through, after Con- 
gress has rejected them. It is my strong 
belief that our racial problems must be 
solved at home and not by force from 
outside. I will continue my determined 
efforts to protect the rights of the indi- 
vidual and to prevent invasion by the 
Federal Government in matters which 
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are clearly the right of local people and 
local government. 

The people of the Ninth District of 
Alabama are deeply concerned over the 
ever increasing tax burden. They do not 
believe that taxes should be raised, but 
that some adjustments should be made. 
The majority of the people want to abol- 
ish the high tax on oleomargarine and 
the excessive wartime excise tax on so- 
called luxuries, such as baby oils, tele- 
phones, telegrams, and transportation. 
I believe we have reached the danger 
point in taxes, where additional tax bur- 
den would mean less return for the Gov- 
ernment. 

The people of the Ninth District want 
to eliminate the wasteful expenditures 
of our Federal Government and give es- 
sential services in a more proficient man- 
ner. Most of those I have talked with 
are strongly in favor of the purpose of 
the Hoover Commission recommenda- 
tions and most of the individual reports. 
I have actively supported this drive for 
economy and efficiency in government. 

I feel that we can help bring about 
needed economies and get on a sound fi- 
nancial basis through a one-package ap- 
propriation bill. By this I mean we 
should consider all money bills at the 
same time and judge them on their indi- 
vidual and relative merit—putting first 
things first. When we reach the limit 
of our income we should stop spending 
until more money comes into the Federal 
Treasury. We cannot afford to continue 
overspending beyond our income or we 
will bankrupt the people’s confidence in 
our Government—which would be dis- 
astrous. 

The prevention of war and the de- 
fense of our country are uppermost in 
the minds of most of the citizens of the 
Ninth Alabama District. My district 
has some of the best and most active 
Reserve groups in the country. They 
and the veterans’ organizations are vi- 
tally interested in seeing the defenses 
of our country adequately maintained, 
as are our other citizens. There is 
plenty of room for economy in govern- 
ment without wrecking our Reserve pro- 
grams which are so vital to our defense. 
There have been threats that the very 
life line of our Reserves will be cut. I 
feel that it is long-term economy to keep 
our citizen soldiers well trained, even if 
our foreign-aid program must be scaled 
down to do so. Most of our people 
realize that our foreign-aid program 
has paid dividends to us in helping to 
maintain world peace, but now the Euro- 
pean countries are in a much better po- 
sition to help themselves, and we are less 
able to continue such large scale expend- 
itures. Our people feel that we should 
now gear our future commitments ac- 
cordingly. A great many people at home 
are particularly concerned over our weak 
policy in the Far East. They believe that 
our country, the outstanding world 
power, should take a firmer stand in the 
Far East, so that we can demand the 
respect we are entitled to receive out 
there. We certainly should not allow 
any further outrageous episodes as have 
recently occurred in China, where our 
citizens have been jailed for no cause. 
Also many of our people cannot under- 
stand why the United States has given 
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such feeble support to rebuilding the 
United Nations since Russia has killed 
its effectiveness to prevent a major war. 

As a veteran, a reservist, and a Con- 
gressman, I realize the wisdom of our 
people at home in wanting to keep the 
defenses of our country strong, to build 
a foreign policy based on understanding, 
respect, and mutual aid and to make the 
United Nations strong enough to prevent 
war. It is my purpose to continue work- 
ing diligently to achieve these goals. 

These are of course only a few of the 
more immediate issues expected to come 
up early in this second session of Con- 
gress. There are many other vital prob- 
lems which I have discussed with the 
people at home that may come up later 
in the year. Time prevents me from 
going into all of these issues now—but I 
am going to continue to study these prob- 
lems and devote my every effort to repre- 
senting the people of my district fairly, 
wisely, and with an open mind on all 
issues. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the distin- 
guished majority leader the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] 
may extend his remarks in four in- 
stances, in three of them to include 
speeches by the President of the United 
States, and in the other to include an 
editorial entitled “A Divided Ireland,” 
from the Boston Globe. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


BROOKLYN IS PROUD OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVE EDNA F. KELLY 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Brook- 
lyn is proud indeed of its many “firsts.” 
I feel certain that the induction of Mrs. 
Epona F. KELLY today as a Member of this 
House, representing the Tenth Congres- 
sional District of New York, will go down 
in Brooklyn’s history as one of the more 
important “firsts.” She comes here as 
the first woman elected out of the Bor- 
ough of Brooklyn, and indeed the first 
out of the entire city of New York. Her 
service also marks the first time that the 
State of New York has had two women 
in this body serving simultaneously. 

She is a charming, intelligent, gentle 
lady, who brings to her work a vast ex- 
perience gained from serving her com- 
munity in all of its worth-while en- 
deavors. 

Those of us who knew her late hus- 
band, City Court Justice Edward L, 
Kelly, and his late father, William E. 
Kelly, who served for many years as 
president of the National Association of 
Letters Carriers, as postmaster of Brook- 
lyn, and as county clerk of Kings County, 
see reflected in her their talents for de- 
votion to the ideal that one gets most out 


of life by giving his all in service to 
mankind. 


With- 
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Welcome, Representative KELLY. 
Congratulations and best wishes. May 
your stay with us be long, pleasant, and 
fruitful. 


AUTOMOBILES FOR CERTAIN DISABLED 
VETERANS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute, to revise 
and extend my remarks, and include a 
bill which I have introduced. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to wish you and all Mem- 
bers of the House a very happy and a 
very successful new year. Certainly 
this will be one of the most important 
years in the history of our country. 

Mr. Speaker, I have reintroduced a bill 
to provide automobiles for certain dis- 
abled veterans. A similar bill was vetoed 
by President Truman last summer. In 
my opinion, the President misunderstood 
the provisions of the bill. He received 
very bad advice on it. It was a very cruel 
veto, and if he could have an oppor- 
tunity to reconsider the bill I believe he 
would not veto it. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KILBURN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorpD and include an editorial from a 
country newspaper in northern New 
York. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp and include a 
letter to a constituent. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a poem. 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN'S WELFARE STATE 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Vermont? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
it on my mind to say and to prophesy 
today that the extent to which the pres- 
ent Congress shall refuse to be blindly led 
in adopting the proposed presentations 
and programs of the President for the 
continuation under the Fair Deal of a 
welfare state will mark the beginning or 
the end of an era. 

God save the United States of America. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include a statement 
by John Tope, chairman of the Young 
Republican National Federation, on the 
state of the Union for young men and 
women. 

Mr. NORBLAD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial. 

Mr. GROSS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
8 and include a newspaper edi- 
torial. 
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Mr. JUDD asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances, in each to in- 
clude extraneous material. 


POSSIBLE RECOGNITION OF THE COM- 
MUNIST REGIME IN CHINA BY GREAT 
BRITAIN OR OTHER COUNTRIES 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, if, as is be- 
ing predicted, Great Britain gives official 
recognition and thereby enormous assist- 
ance to the Communist puppet regime 
in China, an avowed enemy of the west 
and a partner of the Kremlin, it will be 
very difficult for the Congress to support 
aid programs for Britain in the future as 
in the past. I say this as one who has 
supported since 1938 every proposal for 
aid to Britain because I believed that to 
be in our own country’s interest. 

But now either we are in a cold war 
against a common enemy, world com- 
munism, or we are not. If we are, then 
what excuse can there be for England or 
any other country aiding and abetting 
that common enemy? 

If we are not in a cold war, then what 
adequate reason is there for continuing 
the taxation of the overburdened Amer- 
ican people to aid Britain? 

How can we justify helping any nation 
against the common enemy if that na- 


tion helps the common enemy against 
us? 


COTTON LEGISLATION 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 2 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
when the cotton-allotment legislation 
was written last year it was an agreed- 
on bill. I believe the Recorp will bear 
out this statement. 

I quote from page 10712 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of August 3, 1949. 
The remarks are those of the distin- 
guished chairman of the House Agricul- 
ture Committee, Representative COOLEY: 

Now we bring before the committee a bill 
that was unanimously reported by the sub- 
committee and unanimously approved by the 
full committee, a bill that is highly technical 
and difficult to understand. 

This bill makes rather liberal provisions 
for both little growers and new growers, and 


I hope that none of the provisions will be 
disturbed. 


None of the provisions was disturbed. 

However, it is being shown from day 
to day that the legislation is threatening 
to injure badly and perhaps to disrupt 
the economy of a number of counties 
throughout the Cotton Belt. Certainly 
it is a very serious situation. Between 
1942 and now, it will be remembered, a 
great world war was fought. There were 
many dislocations during this period of 
time. I have one county, for example, 
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that had 74,000 acres of cotton allotted 
in 1942. It has a little over 16,000 acres 
now, or one-fifth. There are counties in 
Texas, on the other hand, that have 
nearly twice as much allotted cotton 
acreage in 1950 as were allotted to the 
same counties in 1942. 

There has been a great deal said about 
a 5-acre minimum provision in the bill 
as passed. I quote this discussion that 
took place August 3 between the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Pace] and me. It 
appears on page 10723 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD: 


Mr. BeckwortH. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask some of 
the Members who are sponsoring this bill this 
question. It is in the form of an assumption, 
but I think a very real assumption. 

Assume that a veteran 25 or 26 years of age 
never did anything except grow cotton on a 
cotton farm until 1942,when he wentinto the 
Army; assume he remained in the Army until 
1946; assume that he took GI training to be a 
mechanic for 2 years and while doing so he 
did not farm; assume that he owns a 60-acre 
cotton farm which has had no cotton on it 
since 1942; assume that today he loses his 
job and goes back to that cotton farm which 
has not had cotton grown on it since 1942. 
The question is: Will he be privileged to get 
5 acres of cotton? 

Mr. Pace. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. Beckwortu. I yield. 

Mr. Pace. That depends, and I have tried 
to explain it to the gentleman, that depends 
entirely upon the State PMA Committee of 
the State of Texas, and the county PMA 
Committee in which that farm is located. 
He can, and will very likely get considerably 
more than 5 acres. It depends upon the 
amount of acreage the State committee allo- 
cates to that county for new farms. If the 
State committee gives the county, for 
example, 500 acres for new farms every acre 
of it must go to new farms. Then in addi- 
tion to that 500 acres, the county committee 
may reserve 10 percent that can be used for 
new farms. So the allotment could be 
identical with like farms in the same area, 

Mr. BECKWORTH, May I ask this further 
question: however, is It true or is it not true 
that the definite 5-acre minimum applies to 
him? 

Mr. Pace. It does not. 


My amendment, introduced on page 
10728 of the August 3 CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, to give genuine cotton farmers 
a 5-acre minimum was defeated. I in- 
clude at this point some proceedings 
from the Recorp about the amendment: 


Mr. BeckwortH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. z 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“Amendment offered by Mr. BECKWORTH: 
Page 16, line 3, after tbe period, insert the 
following subsection: 

„,) The penalty provided for in this sec- 
tion shall not apply with respect to cotton 
produced by any person who is recognized 
by the county committee as being a cotton 
farmer if his total acreage does not exceed 
5 acres.“ 

Mr. BeckworrtH. Mr. Chairmaa, this makes 
it definite that if the county committee rec- 
ognizes a person as being a cotton farmer 
that person shall have 5 acres of cotton. 
The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sut- 
TON] spoke about 16,000,000 veterans. If he 
will read my amendment he will find that 
I said “if they are recognized by the county 
committee as being cotton farmers.” Those 
from New York, for ins ance, could not be 
recognized by the county committee as being 
cotton farmers. 


The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Pacer] 
spoke about 6,000,000 bales. On July 25 the 
Department of Agriculture wrote me a letter 
as to the number of farmers growing 5 bales 
or less on the average, and there were 601,273. 
If every one of them grew 4 bales of cotton 
that would be 2,405,092 bales, and not 6,000,- 
000. I would appreciate it if in the gentle- 
man’s remarks ke would show where he got 
this 6,000,000 figure. It would be interesting 
indeed when we consider the fact that I have 
here a letter from the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, written on July 5, with the particular 
figures I have given. 

Mr. Cooter. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. Beckwortn. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina, 

Mr. CooLtry. How could the gentlen an de- 
termine and how could the county commit- 
tee determine whe* er a man is a cotton 
farmer? 

Mr. BeckwortH. How did the 6,000,000 
bales come in? 

Mr. Cootey. The gentleman does not pro- 
vide any way of determining whether a man 
grows cotton or not. 

Mr. BeckwortH. The count, committee 
would know. I repeat, they are knowing 
men, and would, to the extent they have 
authority under the law, be fair and just in 
their decisions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BECKWORTH]. 

The question was taken; and on a division 
(demanded by Mr. BeckwortH) there were 
ayes 12, noes 56. 

So the amendment was rejected. 


The cotton acreage bill was changed 
again October 19. I quote my remarks 
about the amendment. They appeared 
on pages 15075 and 15076 of the October 
19 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr, Murray of Wisconsin. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Thank you, Mr. MURRAY, 
for yielding to me. This is, indeed, consid- 
erate of you. 

It was my contention as the debate on the 
cotton quota legislation August 3, 1949, pro- 
ceeded that not enough consideration was 
given to the small family-sized farmer such 
as the veteran who had been away or the 
small family-sized farmer who had worked in 
a defense plant or the successor of the defense 
plant. I refer, of course, to a genuine farm- 
er found so to be by the county agricultural 
committee of the respective county. Many 
of these farmers, genuine farmers they are, 
are at home now. They deserve a fair deal 
as to peanuts and cotton and other crop 
quotas. This fair deal they must have. I 
offered several amendments August 3. They 
were opposed. I quote some of the state- 
ments made about changing the cotton quota 
bill then. 

I quote Representative Pace, one who has 
worked on the cotton quota bill diligently. 
His remarks are on page 10711: 

“Mr. Pack. Mr. Speaker, the sentiments 
expressed here by the distinguished gentle- 
man from Texas have motivated his entire 
service in the Congress. That is, his interest 
in the family-sized small farm. It gives me 


pleasure to tell him that there has never. 


been a bill, such as that now before the 
House, which concerns itself so much with 
the welfare of the family-size farm. 

“I may also say there has never been a bill 
presented to the House that is as liberal in 
authorizing allowances for new farms and 
small farms.” 

I quote again Representative Pace. His re- 
marks appear on page 10714 of the same 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of August 3, 1949: 
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“I said a while ago to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BECKWORTH ] that there never has 
been a bill brought to the Congress giving 
more consideration to the small operator 
than does this bill. We have gone just as 
far as we can go, because every man who hus 
been growing cotton, big or little, has some 
rights that must be protected.” 

Now I quote the distinguished chairman 
of the House Agriculture Committee; his re- 
marks appear on page 10712. 

“To talk about the little grower and about 
protecting and providing for the little fel- 
low, to talk about the new grower, as the 
matter has been discussed here, seems to me 
to indicate a lack of understanding of the 
meacure that has been presented. 

“This bill makes rather liberal provision 
for both little growers and new growers.” 

Already the cotton-quota bill is being 
amended—less than 3 months after the pas- 
sage of the 1949 cotton-quota bill. Iam not 
surprised. My remarks of August 3 estab- 
lish clearly that I would not be surprised. 
To give the small family-size cotton farmer 
a fair deal, it should be amended some 
more—at least to the extent he can earn a 
living. Irefer only to genuine cotton farm- 
ers, cotton farmers found so to be by their 
county agricultural committees. Be it re- 
called, I emphasized this when I spoke sev- 
eral times August 3, 1949. My amendments 
of that date disclose this as my meaning. 

Yes; the 1949 cotton-quota bill is being 
amended today. 

The amendment was offered originally in 
the Senate by Senator ANDERSON. It is on 
page 14324, in the middle of the first column, 
of the October 12, 1949, CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

Here is the amendment—it was not ex- 
plained: 

“Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I have an 
amendment, which is on the desk and which 
I ask to have stated. 

“The Vice PRESIDENT. The Secretary will 
state the amendment. 

“The amendment was, on page 23, after 
line 4, to insert the following: 

“ ‘Sec. —. Section 344 (f) (3) of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended 
by Public Law 272, Eighty-first Congress, is 
amended (i) by striking the figure “10” in 
the first sentence and inserting therefor the 
figure 15“, and (ii) by striking the figure 
“30” in the proviso and inserting therefor 
the figure 20.“ 

I have not heard it explained today; it is 
found on the last page of the conference 
report we have before us today. The report 
is not numbered, but accompanies H. R. 5345. 

I sought an explanation and include the 
explanation at this point: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., October 17, 1949. 
Hon. LINDLEY BeckworrH, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. BECKWORTH: This is with refer- 
ence to your letter of October 13, 1949, relat- 
ing to an amendment being submitted per- 
taining to subsection (f) (3) of section 344 
of Public Law 272, Eighty-first Congress. 

This amendment proposed to increase the 
reserve which county committees may with- 
hold for specified use and adjustments from 
10 to 15 percent and changing the percent- 
age of any such reserve withheld for use in 
adjusting allotments otherwise computed 
between 5 and 15 acres from 30 to 20 percent. 

The Department, in its work this year with 
the Congress pertaining to the cotton-acre- 
age allotment and marketing-quota legisla- 
tion, has consistently recommended greater 
flexibility in the allotment procedures by 
providing adequate reserves for the State and 
county production and marketing adminis- 
tration committees to use in making speci- 
fied adjustments which mathematical for- 
mulas so often fail to recognize, 
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This amendment does provide additional 
flexibility to the county committee by mak- 
ing it possible for them to have more acre- 
age to adjust allotments below 5 acres and 
above 15 acres and does not alter the acre- 
age that they would have for adjustments 
for allotments between 5 and 15 acres. Also, 
such amendment, by increasing the reserve 
from which new farm allotments may be 
made, would, if the committees so provided, 
make more acreage available for this use. 
The Department, therefore, feels that such 
an amendment is desirable. 

Sincerely yours, 
K. T. HUTCHINSON, 
Acting Secretary. 

I am glad to note that among others to 
benefit under the terms of the amendment 
are those farmers who grow 5 bales or less. 

Again I assert for peanut quotas to endure, 
for cotton quotas to endure, they both must 
be fair to the family-size peanut or cotton 
farmer. In this direction we must move 
forward. All types of farmers must receive 
their fair share of the agricultural income. 

I quote a letter I recently received from a 
constituent of mine: 

MINEOLA, TEX. 
Hon. Mr. BEckwortH. 
- Dear St: See, I am a renter and I want to 
know how much cotton I will be allowed to 
plant next year before I start farming cotton. 
I am enclosing a letter from the Quitman 
AAA office. 

Will say under the new law you fellows 
have made instead of putting more fellows 
on the farm you all are fixing laws to put 
them off the farm. Me and my son have now 
about 8900 worth of peanuts we can't sell 
because there wasn’t any allotment on these 
farms, and there are thousands of farms that 
don't have allotments, so you can see cotton 
will be on the same order the farms have 
been laying out during the war and can’t get 
allotments in Wood County. 

So let me know how much cotton I will be 
allowed. If Iam cut very bad I will be forced 
off the farm. Iam 60 years old, and farming 
is all I know and can do, but when you fel- 
lows make laws to stop me and others from 
farming it is too bad. So let me hear from 
you at once. 

I could write a book of how the farmers 
are being pressed off the farm, and you can 
see, can’t you? 

Yours respectfully. 


At this point, I desire to include some 
figures that pertain to cotton acreage, 
county by county, in Texas: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
College Station, Ter., December 5, 1949. 
Hon. LINDLEY BeckwortH, 
House of Representatives, 
Congress of the United States, 
Gladewater, Tez. 

Dear Mn. BeckwortH: As requested in your 
letter of December 2, I am attaching a list of 
1950 county cotton allotments on which the 
1942 county cotton allotments are also shown. 
We have not entered the 1941 and 1940 
county cotton allotments since there is very 
little difference, county by county, in these 
and the 1942 allotments. 

It should be remembered in making com- 
parisons that the 1942 State allotment was 
slightly more than 2,000,000 acres larger than 
the 1950 State allotment. 

Very truly yours, 
B. F. VANCE, 
Chairman, State Committee. 

[Enclosure.] 

DECEMBER 2, 1949. 
1950 COUNTY COTTON ALLOTMENTS 

The 1950 cotton acreage allotments for 
Texas counties were announced today by B. 
F. Vance, chairman of the State PMA com- 
mittee. These allotments with the 1947 and 
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1948 county planted acreages are listed be- 
low. County allotments were computed’ on 
the basis of the 1947-48 average acreage 
with adjustments being made for trends 
and abnormal conditions affecting cotton 
plantings. 

The 1950 State cotton allotment is 7,637,- 
029 acres—about 11 percent less than the 
1947-48 average acreage standing on July 1 
and about 4 percent less than the 1945-49 
average State acreage. 

County PMA committees are now com- 
pleting the establishment of 1950 farm cot- 
ton allotments and will mail notices to farm 
operators about December 10. 

All cotton producers who shared in the 
proceeds of the 1948 crop of cotton are 
eligible to vote in a cotton marketing quota 
referendum on December 15. If two-thirds 
or more of the ballots cast are in favor of 
marketing quotas on the 1950 crop, quotas 
will be effective, with the result that the 
price of 1950 production will be supported at 
90 percent of parity to cooperating producers. 
If more than one-third of those voting op- 
pose quotas, the price of the 1950 crop will 
be supported at only 50 percent of parity 
and only to cooperating producers. 


Tezas—1950 county cotton allotments with 


comparison 
KK — ee eS ee 
1947 1048 — 
1950 1942 
County tand | acreage | Giot- | alot- 
standing} standing 
July 1 | July ment | ment 
6, 500 16,760) 14 45, 761 
2, 500) 1, 000 1 3, 752 
4, 500; 4, 160) 4, 19, 121 
1. 150) 1, 000) 1 034 
960 1, 200) 1 11, 001 
1, 000 1, 000) 882 
5, 880) 3, 500) 5,077 31, 583 
25, 200) 27,000} 23, 124 35, 352 
103, 00% 96,000). £5,910) 73,111 
15, 200 19, 200 16, 140 40, 528 
14, 200% 13, 800 13, 421] 32,186 
10, 400 6, 100 7 33,951 
93,400} 98,500) 83, 195) 124, 535 
4, 820 4, 850 5, 425 „727 
100 200 407 3, 455 
18, 000 0 28, 0000 19, 5120 14. 984 
17,200; 17,900) 16,090) 43, 905 
31,000) 33, 800 209, 53, 900 
10,750} 13, 00% 11. 083 20,330 
29, 1 30, 000 26,195) 37, 300 
21. 200 20, 700 18,346 26,136 
1.445 5, 000 3,396) T, 417 
3.200 5, 000) 5, 412 27, 803 
40, 000 43,700) 36, 53, 215 
7. 9, 000 8, 23, 411 
33,000} 30, 500) 28. 1280 56, 220 
21,400) 20, 700 18,034] 21,115 
4, 690) 5, 300) 5, 655 24, 513 
167, 000% 202,000) 161, 395) 65, 405 
4, 460 8, 000 6, 9410 16, 395 
20, 400 25, 24, 250 63, 376 
5, 850 8,00) 6, 731 16, 433 
150 15 258] 2.019 
9, 100% 13, 800 15, 440 57, 695 
55, 200 i 51, 247 64, 651 
17, 200} 16, 000 16, 306 46, 008 
100, 000} 90, 0000 S!, 434 50,180 
3, 800 3.570 4,492) 21, 409 
16,600} 19, 000 19, 009 77,722 
153, 300 149, 000 129, 813] 131, 664 
890, 400 82, 000 73, 425 82, 302 
14, 000% 14, 300 13, 123 S, 936 
130 320 6, 054 
1. 920 3, 640 4,936) 28, 676 
18, 35, 000) 4 43, 473 
10, 200 15, 000 13. 9530 43, 473 
28, 900 25, 000 23, 136 70, 151 
61, 600 69,500) 57, 262 926 
20 150 106 5 
116, 000 118, 000 ee 90, 699 
PESA Reto SA pt | ie A 
62,600} 59, 500% 83, 178 86,679 
266, 000 270,000 228, 755 126, 188 
1, 230) 2. 100 563) 696 
63,000) 65, 54, 762 45, 931 
35,100) 39, 800 33, 600 67, 120 
22, 900 23,000) 21,484) 55, 138 
G, 500% 61, 500 83, 595) 60, 363 
650 750) 633 
33, 700 30, 900 28,496) 45, 167 
20, 500 20,000) 17, 867 31, 
960) 1, 860 2, 512 12, 821 
320 330 315 495 
199, 000} 191, 000 168, 909 180, 494 
40, 300 52, 300 44, 103 „ 
5, 400 10, 000 9, 244| 39, 114 
115,000} 110, 96, 785| 127, 
139,000) 130,000! 116,025! 112, 705 


-Final county allotment not determined. 


JANUARY 3 
Texas—1950 county cotton allotments with 
comparison—Continued 
ee OS 0 
n standing standing bo nat 
July 1 July 1 
44, 200) 60, 689 
96, 000 99, 158 
57, 500 53, 604 
18, 800 26, 524 
85, 000) 80, 919 
10, 000 20, 174 
32, 51, $66 
1,000 2,321 
30, 000 23, 181 
15) 328 
62, 000 38, 131 
150 6, 912 
8.000 4,399 
4, 850 24, 197 
26, 200 61, 896 
3, 100) 8, 213 
75, 000 96, 631 
2.730 14, 537 
20, 400 47, 539 
. 28, 500 66, 457 
. 96, 000 81, 370 
122. 000 120. 000 80, 812 
9. 800 12. 500 37, 721 
40,000) 43. 000 59, 860 
5 10 534 
4, 690 4, 500 20, 171 
21,800] 25, 400 70.672 
150,000} 139, 000 108, 197 
12.000 12, 200 23, 116 
1, 260 900) 10, 773 
7. 800 9. 700 53, 337 
113, 500| 189, 500 95, 242 
171,000| 197, 000 157, 888 
220, 000| 250, 000 203, 123, 388 
1. 320 8, 420 2, 10, 987 
51, 200 50,500) 45, 70, 743 
20, 700 30, 26, 71, 291 
105,000| 101, 87, 64, 500 
15,370| 18, 100 14, 8.031 
178, 300 170, 000 149. 136, 439 
500 1, 100 1.332 
2.400 3, 150 2 9.661 
19. 700 20, 200 17, 30, 593 
280 480 6, 292 
210 200 2,310 
200 1, 880 7. 
100 16, 500 44. 
600) 50, 000 7, 
000} 110, 000 138, 
000| 35, 200 89, 
000) 104, 000 117. 
5 5 
— 5 
29, 700 
40 
900 


— 
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835 
338 
460 
248, 699) 1 
000 203, 782| 1 
350 10, 207 
600 111, 755| 151, 
550 1. 340 4. 
100 9. 750 33, 
090, 5,104) 16, 
000 99, 435 58, 
295 809) 5, 
300 16,742} 21, 
000 7. 287 2, 
10 300) 494% 4, 
150 200) 390 3, 
31, 500 23, 000 23. 297 23, 
72, 100 75, 500% 64, 386) 110, 
1, 450 2, 650) 2.550 17, 
75,800) 81, 000 67, 009 73, 612 
3, 800 5, 980 5,700 26, 790 
800 900) 1,519 9, 792 
6, 800 6, 350) 7, 062} 18, 301 
47, 700 43,100) 38, 826 41, 610 
9,000) 12,000) 12,704) 48, 001 
160,008) 164,000) 139, 408 162, 234 
230 590 714| 4,104 
46,500| 43, 800| 38, 641| 48,567 
114,000| 91, 00 92, 081| 147, 388 
1, 870 2, 980 2,385 7, 965 
14, 00 17, 300 17,307 52, 883 
1, 000 2, 930 2,670) 14, 499 
4, 650 4, 950 5,020) 24. 522 
12, 500 23, 00 17, 145 7, 766 
4.100 5, 200) 4,718} 15,396 
2. 110 2. 500) 2,175, 3, 708 


Fal county allotment not determined, 


Texas—1950 county cotton allotments with 
comparison—Continued 
1947 1948 
1950 1942 
County standing standmg allot- | allot- 
standing) stan ent ment 
July | July1 | ™ 
10, 700 15,600} 12,363} 22,000 
100 800 8 
56,000] . 60,500) 30, 1290 70, 631 
9, 330} 30. 000 , 268| (6,432 
11. 400 10, 700% 10,021] 19, 583 
42, 800 45, 100 39, 279 72, 679 
38. 000 39, 500 23.222 20. 381 
91, 600 108, 0000 85, 314) 111, 742 
15,000 25, 500 23, 763) 71, 397 
2,560} 2. 800 3, 250 12,685 
6,350] 8,800} 7,798 19, 763 
2.290 3, 520 3, 402 11,715 
74. 500 76,500} 67, 581 88,843 
4.600 5, 5000 5,440 22,238 
5,650 5, 850 4, 999 10,733 
90, 00 102, 000 85,005] 75,337 
1, 860 1, 910 2, 169 , 769 
11,800] 15,400} 15,687) 50,941 
9, 450] 14, 300 10, 595) 74, 680 
850 1. 710 1.521] 4.937 
23, 500 232,000 24, 934 23, 472 
360) 960) 888] 3, 408 
yee St DRC 52 929 
24,000} 23,400) 21, 608} 39,712 
5,000} 10, 6000 7.319 14, 544 
16,000} 18, 000 15,137) 27,902 
27, 200 31, 900 28, 188 73, 468 
75 100 102 27 
145,000 133,000} 118,937) 99, 224 
4.5100 5,0 4.831 14, 785 
8,700} 10, 700 10,465) 28, 592 
61,300 72. 000 50. 978 50,997 
53, 300 55,000) 40, 595| 67,653 
4,230) 3, 00% 4. 417 15,780 
290 320 542 4,872 
6,150} 8. 850] 10, 160 40, 496 
3 80 2,132 
32,500} 42,300) 386,387 84,486 
30, 300) . 29,400) 25, 824 36,143 
6,500] 8,0500 7, 410 21, 693 
6,600} 6, 5500 6.652 17,371 
15,200 12.000 11.7120 11,012 
38, 500 38, 700 34, 387 54, 809 
570 1.950 1.391] 4.432 
91,000 97,000} 81, 285 83. 604 
33,500} 33, 500 30, 125 57,934 
9,800} 10,000} 10,067 30,462 
80, 000 75,000 68,345 76,198 
105, 300 141,000 109,444) 50,338 
102, 000 164. 000 140, 272 153,082 
6,000 4, 400 6. 734 33,159 
900 1. 700 3,248 22,506 
5,280} 10. 10, 404} 42.003 
11,000] 9. 500 9,723 12, 660 
9,350} 8, 350 9,050) 35,178 
800% 2. 1,611] 3,850 
2, 500 6,000 6, 1,104 
8, 425, 000 8, 801, 400 7, 633, 388 


1 Final county allotment not determined. 


Something is wrong. I urge every 
Member who represents a cotton district 
to pay very close attention to this legis- 
lation as it will be rewritten this time. 
It is important to the economy of the 
South that it be rewritten. In my opin- 
ion many Texas counties are seriously 


affected. 

I include at this point some letters I 
have recently received: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 

College Station, Tez., December 23, 1949. 

Hon. LINDLEY BeckwortH, N 
Member of Congress, Gladewater, Ter. 

Dran Mr, BeckworTH: I appreciate your 
sending me a copy of your letter to Mr. Trigg. 

With reference to the correspondence with 
Judge Roy Selman, of Crockett, I am sure 
that many farmers in east Texas will be se- 
verely penalized under the present cotton 
allotments that have been issued for their 
farms. I am not in position to say just how 
many farms are adversely affected, but most 
of the cotton farms are affected to some ex- 
tent. I am hoping that Congress will see fit 
to enact an amendment to the present law 
that will relieve the situation in that section 
of the State. As it now stands, it simply 
means that many of the cotton farmers in 
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east Texas will not be able to produce very 
much cotton. 
Sincerely yours, ) 
B. F, VANCE, 
Chairman, State PMA Committee 


— 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Carthage, Tez., December 29, 1949. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. BECKWORTH: This will acknowl- 
edge your letter of December 19, 1949, re- 
questing certain data relative to cotton al- 
lotments in Panola County, Tex. 

In comparing 1950 with 1942 allotments we 
note that Panola had an allotment of ap- 
proximately 52,700 acres in 1942 and 17,367 
for 1950. These figures include the allot- 
ment for new growers also. 

You ask about release and reapportion- 
ment of unused cotton acreage allotment. 
We expect very few acres from this source. 
We estimate 150 for the county. Farmers 
anticipate changes in procedures and fear 
that the surrender of cotton allotment may 
affect any future allotment that would be 
established on the farm. 

We are in bad shape on new grower farms 
(those who did not grow cotton in any of 
the years 1946, 1947, or 1948); 1,300 such 
farms, and only 1,000 acres to distribute. Of 


this 1,300, at least 400 will apply for a portion 


of this acreage. 
I hesitate to estimate the number of ten- 


` ants that will be without homes as a result 


of the small allotments in this county. The 
big move will start in the spring and after 
Congress has considered giving some relief. 
They still have hopes that something better 
will come their way. No doubt the gentle- 
man from Wills Point, Tex., was about right 
in his estimates. For an example, in Panola 
County, in 1942, 0.3145 percent of the crop- 
land was allowed for cotton while in 1950 
only 0.1398 percent is allowed. 

We appreciate your interest and will gladly 


` furnish any additional information upon re- 


quest. 
With kindest regards, I am, 
Yours very truly, 
; T. L. VINCENT, 
Administrative Officer, PMA, Panola 
County, Ter. 


. Joaquin, TEX., December 17, 1949. 
Mr. LINDLEY BECKWORTH. 
Dear Siz: I got my cotton-acreage allot- 
ment the other day. I have been cut down 


on my cotton acreage to 73o acres, on a 100- 


acre farm. They cut the acreage like it was 
cut in the thirties, by the allowance I had 
in the thirties. y 

I have been planting from 35 to 45 acres 
in cotton for the last 7 or 8 years, and it 
will be impossible for me to make a living 
on not less than 20 or 25 acres. For farming 
is all I know to do. I have 10 children be- 
sides my wife and I. And it would be impos- 
sible for me to make a living at that small 
rate of acreage. Farming is the only way I 
have to pay my debts. For I have had an 
operation in my family, besides other sick- 
ness, which amounts to about $700 this fall. 

These men in this office in Panola County 
has had it in for me since years back, and 
they will not give me any more acreage. I 
know of a place just above my place that 
has not farmed for several years, and he is 
allowed to plant 10 acres next year, And 
the family is just the man and wife with 
two very small children, 

I'm trying to educate my children and I 


cannot educate them or make a living at this 


rate. I made 14 bales this year, and it takes 
about 3 acres of my land to make a bale. I 
made this 14 bales on 45 acres this year. I 
can prove this statement by my neighbors 
all over this country. 
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Please give this letter personal attention 
so I can make a living, for everyone in this 
community says I have not been treated fair. 
My place is cut at about 95 percent. If they 
cut the whole Nation over at my rate there 
will not be but about 6,500,000 acres of cot- 
ton another year. 

I farmed for the Government all the time 
during the war and lost money on it raising 
potatoes, tomatoes, and beans. So why can't 
I have a chance now to make some back? 
Please give this personal attention and let 
me know by return mail. 

Hoping you all have a merry Christmas 
and a happy new year. 

Yours truly, 
Zan R. May. 


Please note the answer I received 
about the May case: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 

College Station, Tex., December 28, 1949. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. BECKWORTH: This will reply to 
your memorandum of December 22 with 
which you enclosed a copy of a letter from 
Mr. Zan R. May, route 2, Joaquin, Tex. Mr. 
May had complained about the 1950 cotton 
allotment for his 100-acre farm in Panola 
County. 

If Mr. May is dissatisfied with his allot- 
ment and can offer facts to substantiate his 
claim, he may file an application for re- 
view of his farm acreage allotment and mar- 
keting quota with the county administra- 
tive officer, Mr. Tom Vincent, at Carthage. 
A review of the allotment and quota will be 
made in due time by a committee of farm- 
ers from neighboring counties to determine 
if Panola County and community commit- 
teemen have determined his allotment and 
quota in accordance with existing regula- 
tions and instructions. 

It is my opinion that the Panola County 
committee has determined his allotment 
correctly. As previously explained, the 
county allotment seems adequate in view of 
the acreage of cotton that has been planted 
on all farms in the county in recent years. 
However, in making 1950 allotments, the 
State and county committees were required 
to apportion the county allotment among 
farms on which cotton was planted in one 
or more of the years 1946-48 and also on 
other farms on which no cotton was planted 
during these 3 years but on which cotton 
war-crop credits were determined in 1946 or 
1947. I feel that this requirement of law is 
the reason for the very low allotment estab- 
lished for Mr. May, 

Very truly yours, 
B. F. VANCE, 
Chairman, State Committee. 


GLADEWATER, TEX., 

December 14, 1949. 

Representative LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
Gladewater, Tez. 

` DEAR LINDLEY: I have a farm in Shelby 
County and my allotment in 1936, 1937, and 
1938 was 23 or 24 acres of bottom but during 
the war I was unable to have anyone on the 
farm to farm it. Now I have a renter, Clar- 
ence Green, Joaquin, Tex. His allotment is 
only one acre and I cannot see how. this boy 
can live with a family of six dependents— 
five children and wife—because there is no 
kind of public work and there is no market 
for any produce you can sell on this farm. 
It looks to me like this boy is either going 
to have to give up trying to farm or get our 
cotton acreage raised. 

Whoever may this concern, how would you 
feel in this poor fellow's condition? In other 
words, there is no job available for the man, 
nowhere for him to go. Not only this man, 
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but hundreds of others that are in the same 
situation. 
Your friend, 
W. M. TAYLOR. 


P. S—In other words, Lindley, during war- 
times and say up until the present people 
could grow stuff on the farms such as hogs, 
cattle, chickens, and other things and they 
could grow feed to grow this stuf out. But 
our markets are beginning to fade away and 
people cannot get anything out of hogs at 
the present price. People who have been on 
the farm have pretty well got the market 
flooded with any kind of produce you might 
mention. Furthermore, this poor man on 
my farm has just come back to the farm 
without anything and there are others in 
the same community or in east Texas. LIND- 
Ley, any information you can give me on 
this matter will be appreciated. In my way 
of thinking, instead of sending delegates to 
Europe checking on the situation, they are 
going to send them to east Texas and Texas, 


Please note the answer about the Tay- 
lor case: 


COLLEGE STATION, TEX., December 23, 1949. 
Hon, LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 

United States Representative, 
Gladewater, Tez. 

Dear Mr. BeckwortH: This will reply to 
your memorandum of December 16 with 
which you included an exact copy of a let- 
ter from Mr. W. M. Taylor, of route 2, Glade- 
water, Tex. Mr. Taylor had complained about 
the 1.2-acre cotton allotment established for 
his farm. 

I feel sure the county PMA committee has 
established the 1950 cotton allotment for this 
farm in accordance with the provisions of 
Public Law 272 passed by the Congress in 
August. However, it may be that there were 
errors made on the report of crop acreages 
and land uses for the years 1945-49 that all 
farmers made to county committees during 
the summer of 1949. Mr. Taylor should 
check these figures with his local county 
committee. 

This law provides among other things that 
each eligible farm shall have an allotment 
of not less than the smaller of (a) 5.0 acres 
or (b) the highest cotton acreage and war- 
crop credit during the years 1946-48. In all 
probability no cotton was planted on the 
farm during the 3 years but a cotton war- 
crop credit of 1.0 acres was computed. If 
this assumption is correct, then the allot- 
ment has been correctly determined and the 
farm is not entitled to a larger allotment. 
Also, if the assumption given above is cor- 
rect, the farm would not receive a larger al- 
lotment under the proposed amendments to 
existing cotton legislation that were recom- 
mended by the House committee on Decem- 
ber 13, 

I regret that we are unable to give more 
specific information about this farm since 
we do not have any records in this office. 

Very truly yours, 
B. F. VANCE, 
Chairman, State Committee. 


GRAND SALINE, TEX., December 12, 1949. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
Member of Congress, 
Gladewater, Tex. 

Dear Linptey: I did not plant any cotton 
in 1946, 1947, or 1948, This year I had a crop 
and bought a tractor. I have to make special 
application before I will get to grow any cot. 
ton. I owe on my tractor and won't be able 
to pay for it according to the allotment. I 
have had the cotton land all the time. I 
don’t think I should be penalized now be- 
cause I didn't grow cotton the past 3 years. 

There are a lot of people around me who 
are in the same shape I am in, It has been 
beneficial to our farms and to the price of 
cotton for us to let land lay out. To restrict 
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the allotment to the last 3 years will cer- 
tainly penalize the farmers in Van Zandt 
County. We are wondering if you can help. 
We have either let our land lay out or have 
utilized it for something else. We don’t see 
why we can’t grow cotton the same as the 
man who did not diversify and who did not 
sacrifice in order to reduce the cotton acre- 
age in the first place. 

We have already done what the Govern- 
ment is trying to force farmers to do now. 
We should not be penalized for voluntarily 
doing that which the Government is now 
forcing upon us. The fellow who should be 
favored—instead of favoring him the Gov- 
ernment is penalizing him. 

Since 1942 I haye been in bad health and 
couldn't farm until this year. Instead of 
renting I let my land lay out. Now I am 
being penalized because of the bad condi- 
tion of my health from 1943 to 1948. 

Sincerely yours, 
Oste L. SWAIN. 


P. 8—I am also informed that those who 
did not grow cotton in 1946-47-48 will not be 
allowed to vote in an election scheduled De- 
ceber 15 in the marketing-quota referen- 
dum. 


Mount SYLVAN, TEX., December 21, 1949. 

Mr. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
Gladewater, Tez. 

Dear LINDLEY: Your letter received. Was 
glad to hear from you in regard to our cotton 
allotment here in Smith and adjoining coun- 
ties. I do hope that Congress will make 
some kind of relief for the east Texas farmers 
when they meet in January. What is going 
to become of the tenant farmer? They have 
taken the very smallest acreage that east 
Texas ever had to figure the acreage by. I 
have a farm that had planted 20 acres of 
cotton in 1948, 1947, and 1946. Will be 
allowed nine-tenths acre in 1951. Everybody 
can't go in the cattle business, potato, and 
watermelons. I do not understand why they 
are cutting east Texas out on the cotton 
business. 

Lindley, I am gojng to depend on your 
doing your best to get Congress to modify 
this law so that east Texas country can have 
their just rights. 

Hoping you a merry Christmas and à happy 
New Year. 5 

Your friend, 
W. H. Boynton. 


GRAND SALINE, TEX., December 26, 1949. 
Hon. LINDLEY Beck wortH, 
Washington, D. C. 

KIND Friend: I am writing you in regard to 
our farm program. 

To me it seems unjust as I have 435 acres of 
land and 300 acres of this is cropland. When 
World War II came on all of the tenants left 
my farm and went to airplane factories and 
shipyards and me not being able to rent any 
of my land I went into the stock business a 
year ago. I was forced by my health to go 
out of the stock business so I began to try 
to rent my land and in 1949 I did succeed in 
getting some of my land worked. However 
now they tell me because I failed to have any 
cotton and such like in 1946 and 1947, I am 
not eligible for any cotton. I do think that 
they have promised me 4 acres of cotton, and 
as you know as a farm boy, I cannot rent my 
land without some cotton acreage. I do not 
believe that it was the intention of Congress 
for all of this land to lay out. 

Lindley, as you know this is my only 
source of income to exist and I was wonder- 
ing if anything can be done at this late hour, 
so I thought it best that you should know 
how this set-up is going. 

Hoping that you and your family are en- 
joying the best of health, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry A. GODWIN, 
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GRAND SALINE, TEX., December 27, 1949. 
Hon. LINDLEY Beckworts, 

Dear Sir: I am writing you in regard to my 
cotton allotment, 

I borrowed the money to buy my farm and 
tractor through the FHA, I can’t pay for this 
without any cotton. The only 3 years that I 
did not plant cotton was in 1948, 1946, and 
1947. 

I raised truck and feed. I have one neigh- 
bor who got 9 acres. He has not planted 
any cotton in 10 years. There is plenty of 
that over the county. 

I hate to bother you with this letter, but I 
sure would appreciate it if you could help 
me get some cotton, 

I have supported you in every campaign 
that you have made. 

Hoping to hear from you soon, 

Your friend, 
E. J. Hare. 
BEN WHEELER, TEX., December 26, 1949. 
Mr. BECKWORTH. 

Dear Sm: I am a farmer, have farmed in 
Van Zandt County all of my life, and am 36 
years old. Was raised on a 495-acre farm 
here in this part of the county. My father 
sold our farm in 1937 and have rented ever 
since. You might say I was raised in the 
cotton patch. In the past 3 years I have 
lived on a place where the landlord worked 
in town, but he is going to work his place 
himself next year (1950), so I bought a near- 
by farm of 460 acres—some 175 in cultiva- 
tion in 1942. It had 57 acres of cotton allot- 
ment in 1941. It had planted 54 acres of 
cotton on it. (I owe for most of it.) But 
for the past few years (as the owner was 
old) he leased it to a man who put cows 
on it and did not farm it. The place where 
I have been working has an allotment on 
the record of my farming, but I have not got 
any allotment on the farm I bought, where I 
am moving, because it had no cotton on it in 
the past 3 or 4 years. 

We are calling for help for farms which 
do not have allotments while cthers have 
allotments. Mr. BECKWORTH, the only fair 
way is to treat everybody alike. I am a 
farmer. If my neighbor is allowed a certain 
percent of his cultivation acres, I want the 
same percent of my cultivation acres. If a 
cotton renter has to move on a farm where 
there has been no cotton previously, he can’t 
get any cotton; therefore, he cannot borrow 
money on his crop. If we don’t get the 
same percent of our cultivation acres of allot- 
ment on cotton as our neighbor (who prob- 
ably doesn’t have to change farms), there 
certainly will be unrest and dissatisfaction, 

Your cooperation and help will be appre- 
ciated. 

Yours truly, 
S. C. HUFF. 


DECEMBER 22, 1949. 
Congressman LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
Washington; D. C. 

DEAR Mr. BeckwortH: I am writing you 
this letter in behalf of the farmers of East 
Texas. I shall use myself for example: I 
live 12 miles east of Tyler on a 175-acre 
farm. I have farmed all of my life except 
for the 2 years spent in World War I. Dur- 
ing the years 1946, 1947, 1948 I did public 
work, This year I went back to farming. I 
have 165 acres in cultivation of which I 
planted 20 acres to cotton, 

The new law which was voted into exist- 
ence prohibits me from planting any cotton 
because I haven't any cotton history. 

I went to the triple-A office to enter my 
application for the allotment of the cotton 
acreage. I was informed that there would 
be only an acre or so; therefore, I withdrew 
my application. I have no alternative but 
try to get a public job, unless I grow cotton 
regardless of the law. 
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I am obligated to my family. I have a 
daughter in college, which I had hopes of 
seeing finish. I believe that if our law- 
makers had experience in farming we would 
have better laws for the interest of the farm- 
ers. 

As I see the situation they are penalizing 
the wrong man; they should penalize the 
man planting 3,000 acres instead of the man 
with only 30 acres. The large planter is 
causing the surplus, not the one that has 
only a minimum number of acres. Seems 
to me that the lawmakers are too busy 
taking care of the big producers and not giv- 
ing the small producer any consideration at 
all. 

Don't you believe that there is discrimi- 
nation in this law? In your honest opinion 
don't you believe it is unconstitutional? 
The farmers do not need a dole, what they 
need is a dependable market. 

I shall expect you to do the utmost in your 
power to relieve us of these difficulties. To 
support my family properly I shall need at 
least 20 acres of cotton. 

Cordially yours, 
F. P. BOULTER. 


BEN WHEELER, TEX. 
L. BECKWORTH, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I am writing you to see if you 
can help me get some cotton acreage on this 

lace. 

ý I live on the Paul Gigier’s place, and it has 
about 175 acres in cultivation, I raised cot- 
ton on this place this year. The 1949 cotton 
crop was the first cotton crop since 1941. I 
had 23 acres this year and made 9 bales of 
cotton. If I could be allowed about 20 acres 
this year I could make it fine. 

I have 8 children at home and I have to 
feed and clothe them. 

There are several farmers around me that 
were allowed good cotton acreage, and yet 
they baven’t planted any cotton in 10 or 12 
years. 

The banks will not loan money if you 
don’t have some cotton acreage. I have 
plenty of security to put up to the bank but 
they will not loan any money unless you have 
a cotton crop. 

Mr. BecxwortH, I need some cotton acre- 
age bad, and I will deeply appreciate your 
cooperation. 

Yours truly, 
W. H. Hopson. 

P. S.—I have no other means of supporting 
my family other than raising cotton. Thank 
you. 

GRAND SALINE, TEX., 
December 23, 1949. 
Mr. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 

Dear Sim: I did not get any cotton acreage 
for the year of 1950. I wonder just why. 
Seems to me like it was an unfair thing. 
They tell me it was because I did not have 
cotton in 1946-47-48. 

I had truck crops and seems they did not 
give me credit for any war crops. Way 
things are going to be next year we may not 
can sell truck stuff, and we have a farm to 
pay for. I am expecting you to do all you 
can to help me get an allotment. I think 
each farm should have a few acres don’t 
you? 

We have 11214 acres and 75 acres in culti- 
vation and are not allowed any cotton at all, 

I appreciate whatever you can do to help 
me. 

ARLIE E. HOLLOWELL, 


GRAND SALINE, TEX., 
December 15, 1949. 
Mr, BECKWORTH, 
Gladewater, Tez. 
DEAR SIR AND FRIEND: Us farmers are greatly 
disturbed over this cotton allotment, We 
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are in favor of governmental control of cot- 
ton acreage, but us little farmers are not 
in it at all. I have a little 100-acre farm. 
Have been in bad health for 5 years. 1947 
and 1948 I didn’t have 1 acre on my place 
in cotton, so I am not allowed to vote, or 
have any cotton either. I am wondering if 
our Government hgs completely turned on 
us little farmers. It seems like the ones that 
owns thousands of acres of wheat and cot- 
ton lands are fully protected. Has our Gov- 
ernment forgot the Golden Rule and have 
they forgot equal rights to all men, special 
privileges to none? 

I have one neighbor who has bought a 
tractor and the farm he owns didn't have 
any cotton on it at all in 1947 and 1948. So 
what is he to do? He is not allowed but 
very little cotton, if any. I have several 
neighbors in the same shape. They are poor, 
hard-working people and good people. 

Mr. BeckwortH, can you get Congress, 
you and Mr, CoNNALLY and Mr. JOHNSON, to 
have this cotton allotment changed some so 
the little farmers can live through it? If 
the farmers all have to plant cabbage, pota- 
toes, tomatoes, and sweet corn for living, 
there won't be any market for it. 

Hoping there can be something done and 
with best wishes. 

W. I. Crew AND WIFE. 


GRAND SALINE, TEX., December 16, 1949. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
Gilmer, Tex. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: I imagine you are 
hearing from quite a few dissatisfied cotton 
farmers about Government control of acre- 
age. They are all for price supports, however, 
I see no possible way of having price support 
without some kind of production control, but 
the method of determining allotments is very 
unfair. If we had a law that would prevent 
a man planting more than 50 percent of his 
acreage to cotton and preventing planting 
cotton 2 years in succession on the same 
land, we would have very little need for price 
support and no need for any other control 
of cotton production and such a law would 
be fair to everybody. Furthermore such a 
law would be justified as a soil-conservation 
measure. 

If this suggestion meets with your approv- 
al, will you please give it your immediate 
attention at the coming session of the 
Congress? 

Very truly yours, 
HOMER E, TUNNELL, 
A retired cotton farmer. 


Mr. Speaker, note at this point the 
answer to the Tunnell letter: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 

College Station, Tex., December 28, 1949. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. BECKWORTH: This will reply to 
your letter of December 22, with which you 
enclosed a copy of a letter from Mr. Homer 
E. Tunnell, a retired cotton farmer of Grand 
Saline, Tex. Mr. Tunnell had suggested that 
the cotton-acreage allotment and market- 
ing-quota program should prevent a farm 
allotment in excess of 50 percent of the crop- 
land and should require the rotation of cot- 
ton acreage each year. 

In general, we agree with the suggestion 
that a farm allotment should not exceed 50 
percent of the cropland in the farm. How- 
ever, some exceptions need to be made, espe- 
cially for small farms where a larger acreage 
of cotton needs to be produced in order that 
the people depending on the small farm for 
a living can have sufficient cash crop acreage 
for this purpose. Also, we agree with the 
suggestion that cotton acreage should be 
rotated on the farm each year, but do not 
feel that such a provision need be written 
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into law. It is the job of the Extension 
Service, Soil Conservation Service, and others 
who work with farmers to show that crop 
rotation is desirable and profitable. 
Very truly yours, 
B. F. VANCE, 
Chairman, State Committee. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
FRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Newton, Tez., December 30, 1949. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. BECKWORTH: The following in- 
formation is in reply to your request of De- 
cember 19, 1949: 

County cotton-acreage allotment for 1842, 
4,096.7 acres. County cotton-acreage allot- 
ment for 1950, 714.2 acres. 

Since the county allotment for 1950 is so 
small it is felt that only a small acreage of 
perhaps 50 would be released for reappor- 
tionment. 

Our allotments are all very small, which 
means that landlords who farm themselves 
will not be able to have any tenants, If each 
acre of war crops were considered as an acre 
of cotton, our allotment would probably dou- 
ble, which would be quite a relief over the 
present situation. 

Under the present law we will have an esti- 
mated 75 farmers who will not be able to 
grow any cotton because of the lack of an 
acreage allotment. 

Yours very truly, 
T. H. Inman, 
Chairman, Newton County PMA 
Committee. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Livingston, Tez., December 30, 1949. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 

Member of Congress, Third District, 
Texas, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: In accordance with your request 
of recent date the following information is 
furnished for and by Polk County for cotton 
and war crops. 

The cotton allotment for Polk County in 
1941 was 16,384.3 acres. (Reference 504 GA.) 

The cotton-acreage allotment for 1950 is 
4,754.4 acres. 

The following information is taken from 
a tabulation of the 532-C as filed by farm 
operators and owners in the spring of 1949: 


Year 1945: 


Cotton planted 
WOR POD r orate anon 


According to our interpretation of the in- 
structions for establishing allotments credit 
for war crops was given credit just the same 
as if the farmer had planted the acreage of 
cotton. On the other hand it is our under- 
standing that when allotments were issued 
to each county, only the acreages of cotton 
for the various years were considered and no 
consideration given to the war crops grown 
for the years in question. 

Furthermore, your attention is called to 
the acreages of cotton reported for Polk 
County by the BAE, 


Year 1945: Cotton — me, 6, O60 
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In accordance with instructions for com- 
puting cotton allotments for the county the 
committeemen were compelled to adjust the 
acreages of cotton on the farms down to the 
point where the acreage would agree with 
the BAE estimate. It is the opinion of the 
county committee that the community com- 
mitteemen did a very good job in securing 
acreage history and that their knowledge of 
the plantings of cotton was far more accurate 
than that of the BAE. 

An examination of the foregoing figures 
will indicate that Polk County has diverted 
approximately 50 percent of its cotton land 
to other crops since 1941. The present allot- 
ment as now established will work extreme 
hardships on those who have continued 
throughout the years to produce cotton. As 
the situation is now, there will be a number 
of tenant farmers displaced. Where will 
these tenant farmers go? They cannot go 
to another farm because the other cotton 
farms cannot absorb the:n as the allotment 
is not sufficient. 

The county factor for Polk County is 16 
percent. That means that no farm, what- 
ever the amount of cotton planted each year, 
could receive more than 16 acres of cotton 
for each 100 acres of cropland. A number of 
farmers have consistently planted from 50 
to 80 percent of their cropland to cotton. 
When the county factor is applied to such 
farms it practically means that this type of 
farmer is ruined. 

As the situation now stands it seems that 
We are encouraging unemployment or asking 
for another WPA. None of us have use for 
parasites. There is only one real wealth. 
It is the product of man’s mind and skill and 
sweat. 

Very truly yours, 
Jerr G. BROCK, 
Chairman, Polk County PMA Committee. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
College Station, Ter., December 28, 1949. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mere. BeckwortH: This will reply to 
your letter of December 23 in which you have 
raised two questions as to how the cotton 
allotment and marketing quota program will 
affect cotton farmers. 

Section 344 (f) of the AAA Act of 1938, as 
amended, provides that “the county acreage 
allotment less not to exceed the percentage 
provided for in paragraph 3 of this subsec- 
tion shall be apportioned to farms on which 
cotton has been planted (or regarded as hav- 
ing been planted) in any one of the 3 years 
immediately preceding the year for which 
such allotment is determined.” 

As we understand this provision, 1950 cot- 
ton allotments are determined for farms and 
not for farmers. Also, for 1950 the allotment 
is based on the history of the farm during 
the years 1946, 1947, and 1948, as well as the 
amount of cropland in the farm. Conceiv- 
ably then, there might be genuine cotton 
farmers who will operate farms in 1950 for 
which allotments cannot be established un- 
der the provisions of the law. Even in these 
few cases, it is possible for county commit- 
tees to establish group II or new farm al- 
lotments to the extent that the county re- 
serve acreage set aside for this purpose will 
permit. 

It is my opinion that very few, if any, 
genuine cotton farmers will be denied the 
privilege of growing some cotton during the 
1950 crop year. 

Very truly yours, 
B. F. VANCE, 
Chairman, State Committee. 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Arkansas. 
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Mr. GATHINGS. I want to say that 
the gentleman’s predictions that amend- 
ments are necessary to be made to the 
cotton-acreage allotment legislation have 
no doubt come to pass, and I congratu- 
late the gentleman on his very fine fight 
to remove any inequities which might 
exist. I recall that you were the only 
Member to take the floor and state that 
the legislation on cotton-acreage allot- 
ments as contained in the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 was unworkable. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I predicted it, 
and I predict this, that if this legislation 
is not materially changed now, it will be 
changed again in the future because peo- 
ple have to be given a live and let live 
situation. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. Let me say to the 
gentleman from Texas that when he 
made his protest, when the bill was be- 
fore the House, I joined him. 

This is one of the most dangerous steps 
toward regimentation of the farmers of 
this country that has ever been taken, 
and if it is carried to its ultimate you 
will not only drive the little cotton farmer 
from his field, as you are doing now; but 
you will tell a man how much corn he 
can raise, how much wheat he can raise, 
how many cows he can milk, how many 
beef cattle and hogs he can sell, and how 
many chickens and eggs he can sell. The 
law ought to be repealed. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I do recall the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
RANKIN] warned of the serious effects of 
the legislation if it were not changed. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman. yield? 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from North Caro- 
lina. 

Mr, COOLEY. I have just introduced 
a resolution to correct some of the in- 
equities that have resulted from the ap- 
plication of the law enacted in the last 
session, and I hope the gentleman will 
avail himself of the opportunity to read 
this resolution. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. When will the 
hearings begin? 

Mr. COOLEY. We hope we will not 
have to have hearings, but we will con- 
sider it on the 10th of the month in the 
committee. 

Mr, BECKWORTH. I think that is a 
most significant statement, the fact that 
perhaps we shall not have hearings. In 
my opinion there was never a piece of 
legislation on which hearings are needed 
worse than this. The people certainly 
need to have a chance to have their story 
told. 

Mr, RANKIN. I agree with the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 


Mr. COOLEY. I think the gentleman . 


realizes that we have already heard 
enough to know that the bill needs to be 
amended. 
to be heard before the committee, per- 
haps I can arrange to hear the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. That is very con- 
2 and I am sure I shall want to be 

eard. 


Now, if the gentleman wants 
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The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. 


CHAMBER DECORATIONS 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
comment shortly on something that is 
vital to everybody sitting here, and that 
is these decorations which have just been 
installed. 

I think the new decorations in the 
Chamber now bring it up to the level of 
the average movie house. But I cannot 
understand why in heaven’s name the 
committee gave us all paint and decora- 
tions and did not do anything about 
these hard seats. I have been sitting 
here for 5 years on these very same 
board seats, and some of us are not born 
with the proper cushions. Certainly we 
people who were not precushioned should 
have some consideration. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the committee that has charge 
of the remodeling of this Chamber, I 
might say to the distinguished gentle- 
man and my friend from Pennsylvania 
that I appreciate his remarks relative to 
the seating, the lighting, the acoustics, 
and I beg to advise the seating arrange- 
ments will be taken care of this coming 
summer. It was impossible for the con- 
tractor to complete all the remodeling 
between the period that Congress ad- 
journed and the time that we reconvened. 
But, under the program established, the 
remodeling will continue after Congress 
has adjourned this coming year and we 
hope by January 1951 the project will be 
completed as per plans. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr, 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGREGOR. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California, Icer- 
tainly trust that the gentleman will con- 
fine his remarks to the decorations in the 
Chamber and not mention the Rose Bowl 
game yesterday. 

Mr. McGREGOR. I thank the capa- 
ble gentleman from California and am 
glad to bring to the attention of the 
House that great feat of yesterday when 
Ohio State University defeated the Uni- 
versity of California. A contest of real 
sportsmanship exemplified by two great 
universities from two great States 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGREGOR. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. STEFAN. What became of the 
State seals? 

Mr. McGREGOR. Replicas of the 
State seals are in the ceiling. 

Mr.STEFAN. What became of the old 
ones? 

Mr. McGREGOR. They are being re- 
paired and are in storage. The com- 
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mittee is giving consideration as to what 
to do with them and we certainly will be 
glad to receive suggestions from any of 
the Members on how to dispose of them. 
No definite plan of action has yet been 
decided upon. We certainly are open to 
suggestions and your recommendations 
will be considered by the committee and 
then final action will be taken with full 
approval of the leadership and we hope 
to the satisfaction of as many Members 
as possible. 

Mr. STEFAN. My State of Nebraska 
had two seals in the ceiling here, a State 
seal and a Territorial seal. Have they 
been replaced? 

Mr. McGREGOR. I cannot answer 
the gentleman, but I will say that there 
will be a replica of each State and each 
Territorial seal. We will have the same 
number of seals, both of States and Ter- 
ritories, in the ceiling as prior to the re- 
modeling. 

Mr. STEFAN. However, some States 
had two seals. We had two seals. 

Mr. McGREGOR. We will be very 
glad to check it for the gentleman and 
I recognize his interest and helpful sug- 
gestion. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks and include certain excerpts 
from various publications. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
tne request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. RANKIN addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 

THE LATE CLYDE M. REED 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, it becomes 
my sad and painful duty to inform the 
House of the death of CLYDE M. REED, 
late a Senator from Kansas, at his home 
in Parsons, Labette County, Kans., on 
November 8. 

CLYDE REED came to Labette County, 
Kans., at the age of 4 and remained a 
resident of that county for the rest of 
his life. Most of his adult years were 
spent in the public service. He was ap- 
pointed to the railway mail service 
while quite a young man and spent 28 
years in the Post Office Department. 
During that time he advanced rapidly 
to positions of responsibility and at the 
time of his resignation in 1910, had risen 
to one of the highest positions in the 
career service of the Department. 

He resigned from the Government 
service to take over the active manage- 
ment of the Parsons (Kans.) Sun and re- 
mained the editor and publisher of that 
paper until his death. He made it one 
of the leading newspapers in a State 
which is noted for the high quality of its 
public press. 

CDE REED did not reenter public life 
until 1919 when he became secretary to 
Gov. Henry J. Allen, who in 1920 ap- 
pointed him as a member of the new 
Kansas Court of Industrial Relations. 
In 1921 Governor Allen appointed him as 
chairman of the Kansas Public Utilities 
Commission in which capacity he served 
until 1924. In 1928 CLYDE REED was 
elected Governor of Kansas and served 


from 1929 to 1931. In 1938 he became 
a candidate for the United State Senate 
and was successful in both the primary 
and general election at a time when 
many people felt that a Republican can- 
didate had little chance to win. 

During and between his periods of pub- 
lic service CLYDE REED made an intense 
and thorough study of transportation 
and became one of the country’s greatest 
authorities in that very complex and dif- 
ficult field. As a transportation expert 
both in and out of public life, he ren- 
dered a great service to the Middle West 
in bringing about more equitable trans- 
portation rates. 

In the Senate of the United States 
CLYDE REED was a most active and ef- 
fective Member. His preeminence in the 
field of transportation was quickly 
recognized. Much of his work was done 
as a member of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, but he 
was active in other fields, notably agri- 
culture and appropriations. CLYDE REED 
was outstanding both because of his in- 
dustry and ability. He went to the bot- 
tom of every problem he considered. 
These qualifications were matched only 
by his courage and it is perhaps this lat- 
ter quality which will be remembered 
longest both by his friends and his ene- 
mies. By his very nature CLYDE REED 
was destined to have strong friends and 
strong enemies. It was not in him to 
compromise. When he reached a con- 
clusion he stood by it and both his friends 
and his enemies can testify that he never 
ducked a fight. Sometimes he won and 
sometimes he lost, but in either case the 
opposition always knew there had been 
a fight. There was rarely if ever any- 
thing personal about CLYDE REeEp’s fights 
and many of his enemies in one battle 
might very well be his friends in the 
next one. 

CLYDE REED lived a full life. He died in 
harness just as he would have wished. 
Very few men crammed into 78 years as 
much effort and activity as he did. His 
life typifies the opportunity which exists 
in America, Starting out as a poor boy, 
his intelligence, industry, and courage 
carried him to the top. He and Mrs. 
Reed had a family of seven children, all 
of whom have distinguished themselves 
in various activities of life, and who with 
his gracious wife survive him. Our 
heartfelt sympathy goes to all of them in 
their loss of a husband and father. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas (Mr. REES]. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, in the pas- 
sing of Senator CLYDE M. REED, the State 
of Kansas, as well as the country at 
large, has sustained the loss of one of its 
outstanding public servants, 

Senator REED was an ardent student of 
public affairs. He was a hard worker and 
devoted his time and attention to deal- 
ing with problems affecting his State 
and his country. He was one of those 
men who had a rare—a keen sense of 
justice. He did not hesitate to express 
and defend his views on public questions. 

Senator REED spent many years in 
public service. He was in the postal 
service for a considerable period of time. 
He served with distinction on the Public 
Utilities Commission of Kansas. As 
Governor of the State, he made an out- 
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standing record. I know of no one who 
worked harder and gave more of his 
energy and his time to service of the 
people than did Senator REED. 

Senator REED disagreed frequently, but 
he disagreed honestly and honorably.. 
He was courageous in his stand for what 
he believed to be right. To his devoted 
family, we desire to extend our deepest 
sympathy. The Congress of the United 
States has suffered a great loss in his 
passing. 

The words of a familiar poem are 
especially appropriate on this occasion: 
God give us men! A time like this demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and 

ready hands; 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 

Men whom the spoils of cffice cannot buy; 
Men who possess opinions and a will; 

Men who have honor-—men who will not 

lie; 
Men who can stand before a demagog 

And damn his treacherous flatteries with- 

out winking! 
Tall men, sun crowned, who live above the 


fog 
In public duty and in private thinking. 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr, SCRIVNER]. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
passing of Senator CLYDE M. REED, Kan- 
sas lost one of its colorful political 
figures. 

Though many did not agree with him - 
on some issues, everyone admired him 
for his direct, courageous, outspoken 
convictions. Wherever and whenever 
Kansans gather and talk politics, the 
name of Senator CLYDE REED will be 
heard—it will be long remembered and 
highly respected. 

The family, to whom heartfelt sym- 
pathy is extended, lost a fine father. 
Kansas lost an outstanding citizen, one 
who will always be among the State's 
great men. 

May the memory of his courage and 
his loyalty long be an inspiration to 
Americans everywhere. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. COLE]. 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, the 
Kansas motto is “To the stars, through 
difficulty.” Senator CLYDE M. REED, of 
Kansas, was a man whose able, consci- 
entious and courageous life symbolized 
the path trod in arriving at the stars 
through difficulty. To Senator REED bar- 
riers were merely paving stones in his 
path to great accomplishments. He 
never chose the easy way, but the one 
he believed right. He thrived on opposi- 
tion and, on the other hand, was a loyal 
friend. 

Kansas mourns the passing of its 
statesman. Kansas is proud of his rec- 
ord and the State will always, in the 
future, as it has in the past, remember 
Senator REED as one of its favorite sons, 

I feel a distinct personal loss in his 
passing, because of his exceptional 
courtesies and kindnesses to me since I 
have been in Washington. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. MEYER]. 

Mr. MEYER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
join with my colleagues in paying tribute 
to the late Senator REED. 

In the passing of Senator REEp the 
State and Nation have lost a great and 
fearless leader who was uncompromising 
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in battling for the preservation of our 
American way of life. He was my good 
personal friend and always an inspira- 
tion to me in my congressional work, 
He has left a lasting imprint for good in 
our national well-being. He was a war- 
rior for integrity in the public service. 

Although Senator Rrep is no longer 
with us the principles for which he stood 
and the prodigious work which he did in 
the Senate will always leave a lasting 
impression. 

Mr. KEOGH. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
privilege to serve with the late distin- 
guished Senator REED from Kansas as a 
member of the Board of Visitors to the 
United States Maritime Academy. In 
that service I came to know and respect 
him for his application to his duty, his 
intimate grasp of the details of the op- 
erations of an institution of that type. 
Iam sure that I bespeak the sentiments 
of the members of the Board that the 
Senate has lost a great man and the 
country a great public servant. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may ex- 
tend their remarks at this point in the 
Record on the life and character of 
Senator CLYDE M. REED. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 


THE LATE CLYDE M. REED 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I offer a res- 
olution (H. Res. 409), which I send to the 
desk, and I move its adoption, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the House has heard with 
profound sorrow of the death of Hon, CLYDE 
M. REED, a Senator of the United States from 
the State of Kansas, 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate 
these resolutions to the Senate and trans- 
mit a copy thereof to the family of the 
deceased. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HOPE asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his remarks 
and also to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial on the 
life of his father by Clyde M. Reed, Jr. 


THE LATE HONORABLE GEORGE J. BATES 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, I offer a resolution (H. Res. 
410), which I send to the desk, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the House has heard with 
profound sorrow of the death of Hon, 
GEORGE J. Bates, a Representative from the 
State of Massachusetts. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate 
these resolutions to the Senate and trans- 


mit a copy thereof to the family of the 
deceased. 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks and in 
that extension that I may include a 
eulogy by Archbishop Cushing, of 
Boston. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, it is a sad duty that I have today, 
to offer this resolution concerning the 
death of an old and honored colleague, 
and a friend whose friendship I had cher- 
ished for many years. 

It was with great sorrow and a dis- 
tinct shock that we heard a few short 
weeks ago of the death of our colleague, 
GEORGE J. Bates, of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Bates had been at his home in Massachu- 
setts when he received a call to attend 
a meeting of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. In order that he might attend 
that session of the committee, he was 
obliged to take an airplane. We all know 
the terrible story; as the ship was enter- 
ing the Washington Airport, a tragedy 
ensued which caused his death. Thus 
died a fine, Christian gentleman; a leader 
of men and a man who served his coun- 
try devotedly and with great distinction, 

The career of Mr. Bates was one of the 
outstanding careers of Massachusetts. 
It resembled very much the old Horatio 
Alger stories; a story possible only in 
America. Born in Salem of humble par- 
entage, he had a distinguished public 
career, and was honored and respected, 
not only by all those who knew him but 
everywhere throughout the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts and the country. 

He worked in early manhood in the 
shops of Salem. His neighbors and 
friends came to appreciate his ability 
and manly qualities, and he was selected 
to become a member of the State legis- 
lature. Here he served creditably for 7 
years, then served as mayor of the city 
of Salem for 14 years, and as one of our 
colleagues in this House for 14 years. In 
every instance he gave complete satis- 
faction and left an enviable record of 
achievement. He was a man who had 
a passion for service. He liked to serve 
the people. He liked to make his coun- 
try a stronger and a better country. Per- 
haps few men ever had a greater loyalty 
for the Navy than did he. In his dis- 
trict, history records, was the birthplace 
of the American Navy. 

He realized the greatness of America’s 
past had been largely due to the strength 
and the prowess of its Navy. He devoted 
his fine talents to making the American 
Navy so strong that it would be superior 
to the navy that any other nation might 
put afloat. 

He fought vigorously for the indus- 
tries of New England, to improve the 
position of the workers from whom he 
came and whom he loved. 

So this man of peace served the people 
most of his adult life. 

It was quite appropriate, if death had 
to come, that it should come while travel- 
ing to attend a committee meeting. He 
died serving a cause he had loved. 

GEORGE BATES was a family man. He 
had a charming wife and a large family 
of boys and girls who had been reared 
with his own fine characteristics of hon- 
esty, integrity, and love of country. 

Today we honor a great man, a splen- 
did son of Massachusetts, a man who, 
had he lived, would unquestionably have 
been called by the people to serve in a 
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higher post. Fate decided otherwise. 
He is dead. We have all lost a fine 
friend, one whom we honored and re- 
spected. This earth is poorer for his de- 
parture but richer for his contributions. 

To his wife and family go, I am sure, 
the heartfelt sympathy of all of us privi- 
leged to know him. 

May he find in the other world above 
that reward he so abundantly earned. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it most fitting on 
this occasion to extend at this point in 
my remarks the eulogy of Archbishop 
Richard J. Cushing for our late col- 
league: ; 

It is not usual to pronounce eulogies at 
the funerals in our churches. A profound 
Catholic instinct impels us to commend our 
blessed dead to the judgment of God with 
the prayerful hope that they may be num- 
bered among His saints. It is our belief 
that from the moment of the change which 
removes our loved ones from our sight to 
give them the blessed vision of God, all their 
earthly titles, qualities, and renown become 
of little or no importance. He who has God 
totally and perfectly, as we pray that our 
dead possess Him, no longer has need of our 
praise. He who loses God cannot be helped 
by any words of ours. So we pray for our 
dead, but we do not presume to praise them 
in the hour of their passing. 

This abstention from eulogies, therefore, 
conforms with the spirit of the church. It 
is also consistent with the humble, quiet 
character of most of our people. It is par- 
ticularly consistent with the whole tenor of 
the life and personality of the God-fearing, 
self-effacing Christian gentleman and public 
servant for whom we are met to pray this 
morning. 

Congressman Bares would have been the 
last to ask a eulogy. In fact, it would never 
have occurred to him to request that there 
be no eulogy, since it would not have en- 
tered his mind that words of praise would be 
spoken in his regard from this sacred place. 

If only for that reason, I pause this morn- 
ing before the church gives him her final 
absolution and her blessing to bespeak our 
admiration for him, our sympathy with his 
family and friends, and our confidence that 
their spouse, father, and leader is truly and 
safely in the hands of God. 

I did not know Congressman BATES per- 
sonally. I had met him many times on 
public occasions where our respective duties 
brought us together. But it is a proof of his 
retiring simplicity that far more people, my- 
self among them, knew his merits than knew 
the man himself. That is at once the most 
accurate and the most enviable tribute to 
him: that even without knowing him per- 
sonally, many, many thousands knew his 
high worth and the tremendous good that 
he did. 

Congressman Bares was born in nearby 
Peabody, and all the days and the deeds of 
his life in Salem were identified with the 
service of this New England city. As a mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts Great and General 
Court, he represented Salem when first he 
entered public life, more than 30 years ago, 
He was mayor of Salem for many years until 
1937. Since that year until now he repre- 
sented the area which includes Salem in the 
Congress of the United States. He never 
outgrew his home town. Though all the Na- 
tion and even the world benefited from him 
and mourns his passing, Salem especially is 
the poorer for his death. 

A public servant and therefore obliged to 
live no small part of his life before the pub- 
lic eye, the Congressman remained nonethe- 
less a retiring personality and he did not ob- 
trude his personal preferences or his family 
life upon public notice. 

The son of parents both born in Ireland, he 
was indebted to that same holy place for 
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the devoted wife who holds first place in our 
sympathy today. God gave them nine chil- 
dren, of whom seven have survived to be 
the fairest monument to their father and 
the sweetest consolation of his spouse. De- 
spite his great love for his family and his 
pride in them, the Congressman gave a mag- 
nificent example in the objectivity with 
which he subordinated family affection to 
public responsibility in his use of the power 
which went with his office. 

I have heard him frequently praised for 
the fact that his sons and his daughters vol- 
unteered for naval service and neither ex- 
pected nor received from their father special 
consideration or undue pressure in their be- 
half. That fact should be a great consola- 
tion to them now that he is dead; it is a 
great tribute to his memory. 

Long before World War II the Congressman 
was prudently concerned about national 
strength and about the moral obligation of 
national preparedness. He was conservative 
by character and in his political and social 
opinions, but his conservatism had sane and 
sound roots in his own background, That 
background included his descent from hard- 
working people, frugal, conscientious, self- 
reliant, and self-respecting. His own first 
job as a young man was in a foundry where 
he early made his acquaintance with hard 
work and with the true problems of those 
who labor. 

Congressman Bartes did not have unusual 
opportunities for education, but he acquired 
great wisdom. He was not a joiner or socially 
ambitious in any sense, yet he made many 
and firm friends in every class. He did not 
use his race or his religion or his fraternal 
connections to advance his personal or politi- 
cal interests, though I am told that he origi- 
nally sought public office at the urging of 
his brothers in division 18, of the Ancient 
Order of Hibernians. They trusted him— 
and he did not betray their trust. 

No scandal attached to his name. Great 
good was patiently, quietly, persistently pro- 
moted by this man through all the years of 
his public life. His official success and pub- 
lic prograss did not corrupt his private in- 
tegrity or personal character. He labored 
hard for the city of man but he did not for- 
feit his place in the city of God. He has 
worked hard. He deserves the eternal rest, 
the peace and the life in God which we beg 
for him before God's altar here this morning. 

Just before he left on his journey to Wash- 
ington the other morning he knelt as did all 
Catholics, to hear mass for the feast of All 
Saints. Before the journey could reach its 
earthly destination he was, as we confidently 
pray, himself among the saints, enjoying 
that clear vision of God, the desire for which 
prompted him to be present at mass on that 
fateful day. It was almost the last act of 
his life. lt was a beautiful symbol of the 
holiness of his death, 

Eternal rest grant unto him. O Lord! 
May his soul and all the souls of the faithful 
departed through the mercy of God rest in 
peace. Amen. 


Mr. Speaker, I yield to my colleague 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, my 
memories of service in public life with 
and friendship for GEORGE BATES go back 
to 1920 when we both served in the 
House of Representatives of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature. George Bates was 
one of the most dynamic members of the 
legislature, and served in that body for 
a number of years. During part of that 
time he also served as mayor of his city. 
He was one of the most remarkable men 
I have ever met, a man of great ability, 
of deep faith, a man of courage, and a 
man of loyalty. As the years went by 
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between 1920 and the time of his tragic 
death, our paths in public service came 
together again in the halls of Congress. 
As Members of this body our friendship 
became stronger and stronger. I have 
said on several occasions, and I repeat 
now, that ihe middle aisle is meaningless 
in the friendships that we form. Iam in 
politics a Democrat; GEORGE Bares in 
politics was a Republican, but that meant 
nothing to us in our friendship, and it 
means nothing to those of us who serve 
now and who will serve in the future; 
friendship transcends everything else, 
particularly that which relates to politi- 
cal considerations. GEORGE BATES was a 
true friend. His family life was out- 
standing; a good husband, a good father, 
a good legislator, a good friend. God in 
His Wisdom took him in the tragic way 
He did and I have every confidence that 
his soul is with his Maker now. 

I attended the funeral of our late col- 
league, and the people of the city of 
Salem gave him one of the greatest trib- 
utes I have ever seen. 

In the death of GEORGE Bares, Massa- 
chusetts has lost one of its outstanding 
sons, the Nation one of its great citizens. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Vinson]. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, in the 
tragic death of our colleague, the Hon- 
orable GEORGE J. BATES, the Congress has 
lost an able legislator; the Armed Serv- 
ices have lost a stanch advocate; the 
American people have lost an outstand- 
ing statesman; and I have lost a very 
close personal friend. 

Words alone cannot express my feel- 
ing nor can they possibly convey to his 
family my sorrow. 

GEORGE J. BATES represented all that 
is good in man. His personal life was 
exemplary. His public life was beyond 
reproach. He devoted himself to his 
family, his church, and his country. I 
know of no man in many years as a Mem- 
ber of this body who dedicated himself 
so unselfishly to the American people, 
without regard to his own welfare. 

The majority of the years of his life 
were spent in public service as a mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts State Legisla- 
ture, as mayor of Salem, and as a Rep- 
resentative in this body since the Sev- 
enty-fifth Congress, when he became a 
member of the Naval Affairs Committee. 
When that committee and the Military 
Affairs Committee were combined into 
the Armed Services Committee, he con- 
tinued to contribute to the Congress and 


to the American people the wisdom and 


zeal which characterized him through- 
out his publie service. 

Possessed of amazing energy, endowed 
with a keen mind, blessed with a sense 
of humor, he lived a full life in the time 
allotted to him. Tenacious in his con- 
viction, but lovable in his reasonable- 
ness, always devoted to the large view of 
public affairs—he demonstrated all of 
the characteristics of statesmanship, 

GerorGE Bates’ death was truly a trag- 
edy, a tragedy the Nation can ill afford. 
It was typical of his life that his death 
occurred while in the performance of his 
official duties. He would not have been 
a passenger on the ill-fated airliner that 
carried him to his death had he not been 
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en route to an official orientation con- 
ference in the office of the Secretary of 
Defense, pursuant to the Secretary's in- 
vitation. 

GEORGE Bars died while on active duty. 
He was not only a member of the Armed 
Services Committee, he was a part of our 
armed services. 

At his funeral he was surrounded by 
the people he loved best, his family and 
his thousands of friends in the city of 
Salem. Our committee—his commit- 
tee—arranged for a military escort. It 
was fitting that members of services he 
so ably represented should have accom- 
panied him to his last resting place. 

While we pay him today this passing 
tribute, his contributions to the Nation’s 
defense will everlastingly stand as his 
fitting memorial. 

Mr. Speaker, I miss him more than 
I can say. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts [Mrs. ROGERS]. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, it is most fitting that GEORGE 
Bates be eulogized on this opening day 
of Congress. He was so much a part of 
our work and so willing always to take 
his share of the sometimes tedious labor 
of legislation, He never shirked his duty, 
and it was this devotion to his job that 
was responsible for his being aboard that 
fateful airplane flight that ended so dis- 
astrously. He was on his way to Wash- 
ington for conferences in connection with 
the national def€nse investigation. He 
died in line of duty just as much as any 
soldier who fell before the enemy. 

Massachusetts has lost a loyal son, a 
most capable legislator, and a fearless 
fighter for her interests. His long serv- 
ice as mayor of his home city of Salem, 
his equally fine record in the Massachu- 
setts Legislature, and his 13 years of 
faithful service in this House of Repre- 
sentatives gave him a national prom- 
inence that was justly earned and richly 
deserved. He was a power in the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. He was a 
power in the Congress. He was a power 
in the Nation. He was exceptionally 
kindly, always ready to help those who 
needed the benefit of his wide experi- 
ence and his good judgment, I remem- 
ber so well his kindness to me, his gen- 
erosity, at the time of the redistricting 
in Massachusetts of the congressional 
districts. My friends and others felt 
that the district as mapped by the com- 
mittee was such that it would be very 
difficult for a Republican to carry. 
GEORGE Bates gave over the historic old 
town of Andover to me to have in my 
congressional district. Later on he was 
requested by the committee on redistrict- 
ing to give it back; that is, to take it 
away from me. But GEORGE BATES stood 
firm. As a result, I have the town of 
Andover in my district, for which I am 
very grateful. 

He will be sorely missed by all of us, 
In his work upon the Committee on 
Armed Services he fought valiantly for 
the rights and prestige of our Navy. He 
showed great anxiety and distress be- 
cause he felt the weakening of the Navy 
would prove disastrous to the security 
of our Nation. Essentially just himself, 
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he felt that the action against the Navy 
was unwise, unjust, and very dangerous. 

To his gracious and lovely widow and 
helpmate and his fine family go the con- 
dolences of all of his host of friends. 
Through the years to come we shall not 
forget him, and we shall miss greatly his 
cheerful, kindly presence here in Con- 
gress. We shall miss the inspiration of 
his deeply religious character and his 
sterling qualities of mind and heart. I 
personally shall miss him tremendously 
because I knew that he was a friend who 
could always be depended upon to be 
helpful, to be generous, to be patriotic, 
and to be a statesman. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. SHORT]. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, GEORGE 
JosepH Bares was the highest type of 
public servant. He was clean, coura- 
geous, capable, and though one could 
doubt the wisdom of his judgment or 
disagree at times with the conclusions 
he reached, no one could ever question 
the honesty of his purpose, the sincerity 
of his motive or the unimpeachable in- 
tegrity of his unsullied soul. He wore 
no man’s collar and could not be bought 
or sold by any power on this earth. 

Serving with distinction and ability 
in the Massachusetts Legislature for 7 
years, a period long enough to test the 
mettle of any man, he was honored by 
the people of his home city, who knew 
him best, by being elected mayor of 
that city for 14 consecutive years. 
This long experience gave him a lasting 
interest in municipal government. It 
is significant to note that immediately 
after coming to Congress, Mr. Bates 
was placed on the Committee for the 
District of Columbia and devoted much 
time and energy, without any hope of 
reward back home, to the affairs of our 
Nation’s Capital. He was always alert 
and appreciative of the complex, difi- 
cult problems that confront the city of 
Washington, and was the ranking Re- 
publican member of the Committee on 
the District of Columbia at the time of 
his death. 

It was my privilege the year after 
Georce Bares was first elected to this 
body to speak at a huge political gather- 
ing in his home town of Salem, and the 
year following at another town, Haver- 
hill, in his district. I learned then why 
GrorGE Bares was elected not only to the 
Legislature of Massachusetts and mayor 
of his home town, but also as a Member 
of the House of Representatives of the 
Congress of the United States. It was 
because he loved people and people loved 
him. 


I do not believe there is any man I 
have ever met who was more accommo- 
dating or who would go out of his way 
to render assistance not only to the peo- 
ple in his own district, regardless of 
political affiliations, but to his colleagues 
in this body, than GEORGE Bates. In 
former years he served under the able 
and distinguished gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. Vinson], chairman of the old 
Committee on Naval Affairs, and con- 
tributed much to making the Navy of 
the United States during this recent war 
far more powerful than all the other 
.combined navies in the world, and since 
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the unification of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs and the Committee on Naval 
Affairs into the Committee on the Armed 
Services, GEORGE Bates has given the 
same unselfish service, the same un- 
stinted energy, the same complete devo- 
tion to building up not only the Navy, 
but equally the Air Force and the Army, 
because he realized that in modern 
mechanized warfare each branch of the 
service is indispensable to victory. 

So, we are going to miss him sorely as 
a member of our committee. He was a 
man of such tremendous energy, dy- 
namic personality, and restless spirit; 
never satisfied with present accomplish- 
ments but always striving to do more. 
He had strong convictions and was not 
timid in expressing them. Independent 
as he was he could cooperate with 
others. I was on the S. S. America in 
mid-Atlantic when the radio brought the 
shocking news of his sudden and tragic 
death. My heart sank within me be- 
cause I knew that this country had lost 
a great, honest, courageous, and con- 
structive statesman, but more personal 
than that, I knew I had lost a very dear 
and loyal friend. Never have I, as rank- 
ing minority member of the Committee 
on Armed Services, asked GEORGE BATES 
to do one thing that he did not willingly 
and gladly welcome the opportunity, and 
he always performed his task well. He 
Was a glutton for work. Industry was a 
virtue to him; he practiced it. 

In closing, I wish to say this. I am 
glad it was mentioned by the distin- 
guished majority leader the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] 
who knew him so well, that GEORGE Bates 
was a man of deep faith. Ordinarily I 
do not suppose many people would have 
guessed offhand that GEORGE BATES was 
a deeply religious man, because he did 
not wear his heart on his sleeve; but I 
recall how deeply he was moved when 
he heard of the death of his son-in-law 
who served in the Navy in the Pacific 
during the recent war. 

I recall more clearly the two different 
occasions when we visited his holiness 
Pope Pius at his summer retreat at Castel 
Gandolfo on the outskirts of Rome. I 
remember how deeply GEORGE BATES was 
moved. No one can have an audience 
with the present Pope without leaving 
a much bigger and a better person. 
Twice I had an audience with His Holi- 
ness and I know how GEORGE BATES was 
moved, as all of us were moved, by the 
Pope’s piety, learning, humility, and 


genuine desire for permanent peace in 


this world. 

I am a Protestant and a Mason, but I 
think the Roman Catholic Church has 
been one of the greatest stabilizing in- 
fluences in this modern war-torn world. 
Mr. Bates, though he was a Catholic and 
I am a Methodist, knew that the deep 
undercurrent of men’s faith, whether re- 
ligious or political, transcends minor dif- 
ferences that men’s minds might enter- 
tain. 

So I want to join with my colleagues 
in paying my humble and altogether too 
feeble tribute to a great and good man. 
I have been in his home. I know what 
a devoted father and what a loyal and 
faithful husband he was. To really know 
a man one must associate with him inti- 
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mately for some time, For several years 
I have been in almost daily contact with 
GEoRGE BATES in our labors together, but 
even a better opportunity was afforded 
me to learn what he was, on the long 
trips we have taken together. We have 
flown literally thousands of miles, across 
continents and over oceans, visiting 
strange lands in far-away places, under 
the most trying conditions. I know the 
courage and faith he exhibited when we 
were in perilous positions. The irony of 
his death is that he should be killed at 
such a time and place after we had faced 
greater dangers. My prayer is that the 
faith that was GEORGE Bates’ will help 
comfort and sustain his loved ones in 
this hour of irreparable loss. 

He that believeth in me, though he were 
dead, yet shall he live: And whosoever liveth 
and believeth in me shall never die. 


GeorGE Bates is not dead. He still 
lives, and the exemplary life that he lived, 
the faith that was his, the service that he 
rendered, will always be a source of in- 
spiration to those of us who had the 
pleasure and good fortune of associating 
with him. 

May God rest his soul, and may the 
comforting spirit of the Holy Trinity rest 
upon and abide with his loved ones even 
unto the perfect day. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts, Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unaniomus consent that 
my colleague the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. HESELTON] be permitted 
to extend his remarks at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, those 
of us who had the privilege of paying 
tribute to GEORGE Bates at the requiem 
mass in Salem can never forget the 
demonstration of respect and love for 
him on the part of his close friends and 
neighbors. Not only was the church 
crowded but also the streets in the im- 
mediate vicinity and thousands more 
waited patiently along the mile and a 
half between the church and the cem- 
etery. 

As has been so eloquently said here 
today, all who knew GEORGE respected 
and admired him. His forthright cour- 
age, his intelligent loyalty to his coun- 
try, his State, and his district, and his 
intelligent discharge of his responsibili- 
ties won for him an outstanding place in 
the history of this body. We all miss him 
today and shall continue to miss him, 
I, too, wish to express in these words my 
deep sympathy for his wife and his 
children. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. Lane], 

CONGRESSMAN GEORGE BATES, WHO DIED IN LINE 
OF DUTY 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, character- 
istic of the man is the fact that he mod- 
estly devoted only five lines to himself 
in the Congressional Directory. 

This bare and unassuming report fails 
to give true recognition to the notable 
record of public service given by GEORGE 
Bates to his city, his State, and to the 
Nation. 
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His 31 years of distinguished steward- 
ship in the executive and legislative 
branches of government began in 1918 
when he was elected to the Massachu- 
setts House of Representatives where he 
served continuously until 1924. His 
ability was soon recognized, and it was 
not long before he became chairman of 
the committee on municipal finance. 
His sound grasp of local problems won 
the endearing respect of the many offi- 
cials who sought his advice and assist- 
ance. 

With this excellent preparation, it was 
logical that he would be summoned to 
serve as an executive of city government. 
His fellow citizens elected him as mayor 
of Salem, Mass., where he made one of 
the most remarkable records in the his- 
tory of the State. The esteem in which 
he was held is evidenced by the fact that 
he was reelected to that office time and 
again, over a period of 14 consecutive 
years. This was largely during the de- 
pression when municipalities were chal- 
lenged by problems such as they will 
never face again. (GEORGE BATES was 
that happy combination of an efficient 
and humane administrator. He was able 
to secure large Federal grants to create 
work for the unemployed of his com- 
munity by the soundness of the proposals 
which he advanced. The number of 
serviceable and enduring public projects 
which were constructed during his ten- 
ure as mayor will be a monument for 
many years to come, of his outstanding 
ability in the field of municipal govern- 
ment. So well did the people think of 
him that he was returned to office a 
number of times without any opposition. 

In 1936, he was asked to run for Con- 
gress, which he did—winning handily. 
He was in his seventh term when sud- 
den death struck him down. 

The late Congressman traveled widely 
and was a keen student of all phases of 
the Federal Government. As a member 
of the important Armed Services Com- 
mittee in the House, he became an expert 
on national security. 

The United States Navy had no greater 
advocate than GEORGE Bates. He knew 
that any plan for unification of the 
armed forces which would reduce the 
Navy to a secondary role would be dan- 
gerous to the defense of our Nation. He 
came from a city that was one of the 
great seaports in the days of our mari- 
time glory. He was reared in an envi- 
ronment that is still rich with the mem- 
ory of those fabulous sea captains who 
opened up the vast uncharted reaches of 
the Pacific to American commerce. A 
New Englander by birth and by charac- 
ter, he was endowed with its love of the 
sea, its pioneering spirit, and its hardy 
realism. Coming from that section of 
the Nation which is nearest to Europe, 
he understood the mobile strength of sea 
power and the major role it must play 
in our defense. The United States is a 
world leader with strategic interests all 
over the globe. GEORGE Bates never lost 
sight of the elemental fact that most of 
this earth’s surface is covered by water 
which can be traveled on, above, and 
below. For this we need a Navy with 
aircraft, ships, and submarines. 

Summoning every resource of his be- 
ing, he fought to save the Navy, Con- 
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gress had adjourned, but GEORGE BATES 
did not give up the fight. He was travel- 
ing to the Capital by plane to attend a 
national defense conference and his 
“ship” was about to land when his life 
was claimed by the carelessness of others 
and the Nation thus lost one of its most 
diligent and devoted public servants. 

His own family served the Navy well 
in World War I- out on the seas which 
develop brave men. There was some- 
thing of its clean and honest strength 
in Greorce Bates. He did not ask safety 
for himself or his own, and, with such 
sincerity, he did not expect that others 
would seek privileged comforts in a time 
of national emergency. (GEORGE BATES 
thought that every man should do his 
duty. One of the few times when I saw 
him angry was when some misguided 
persons sought his influence to have their 
sons in the Navy transferred to an in- 
land assignment halfway between the 
Atlantic and the Pacific. 

They came to the wrong man but got 
the right answer. 

When GEORGE BATES got through talk- 
ing with them they were ready for their 
sons to do sea duty like every other 
mother’s son who got the call, and Iam 
sure that they thank him for restoring 
their self-respect, wherever they may be 
today. 

His private life was exemplary. He 
was a man of deep faith who was devoted 
to his wife and his seven sons and daugh- 
ters. The love for his family, his coun- 
try, and his God was the trinity which 
inspired a life that was rich in its ac- 
complishments. 

His home town is only a score of miles 
away from my own. Many a time I rode 
down to Washington with him, and so 
I came to know him as a fine man and 
as a splendid representative of the 
people. 

It is my earnest hope that this Na- 
tion, through the United States Navy, 
will soon dedicate a lasting memorial to 
its faithful son who gave up his life in 
the line of duty—the late Congressman 
GEORGE JOSEPH BaTEs, of Salem, Mass. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to our colleague the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts IMr. 
HERTER]. 

Mr. HERTER. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with my colleagues in paying tribute to 
the memory of GEorGE Bares, one of the 
Members of the House whose services can 
never be properly eulogized and properly 
recorded by what we say here. 

Gerorce Bates was one of those rare 
individuals who commanded the respect 
and affection of all of his colleagues be- 
cause of his abcolute integrity, both in 
his public and in his private life. Begin- 
ning under the most humble circum- 
stances, he made his mark by being 
chosen by larger and larger groups to 
represent them in public affairs. He had 
great energy, great loyalty and kindli- 
ness, and the courage to speak and act in 
accordance with his convictions whether 
he knew those convictions to be popular 
or not. 

His tragic death has taken from the 
House one of the ablest Members it pos- 
sessed—a man whom I am proud to think 
of as a close friend. His splendid wife 
and seven children must feel the deepest 
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satisfaction in the superb record that 
GerorcE Bates achieved. Our deepest 
sympathy goes out to them in their per- 
sonal bereavement and to the Nation in 
its public bereavement. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to our colleague, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
PHILBIN]. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I join 
very sadly with my colleagues in the 
tribute being paid to Congressman 
Bates this afternoon by so many friends 
and colleagues of this House in which he 
served so honorably and faithfully. We 
keenly and deeply feel the loss of GEORGE 
Bates. His tragic passing has saddened 
all of us. 

He was a good, dear, and generous 
friend. We will not look upon his like 
again. 

He was a courageous and fearless pub- 
lic servant. 

He was devoted to his family—a lov- 
ing father and a devoted husband. 

In every sense he was a great Ameri- 
can statesman; a great, clean heart, a 
lively intellect and a noble soul. 

Brilliant as were his civic achieve- 
ments, outstanding his patriotic contri- 
butions, commanding his force of per- 
sonality and courage of conviction, these 
qualities were all overshadowed by the 
spirit of deep humility and profound 
spirituality which seemed to move this 
great American in his every thought, 
word, and deed. He was a man of heart- 
felt, unshakable faith, a man of un- 
flinching loyalty to every cause which 
he believed just, a man of perseverance 
and determination in pursuing what he 
deemed to be right. 

He was forceful, but never malicious. 
He was dynamic, but never unkind. He 
was persevering, but never ruthless. He 
was exacting in his standards, but always 
humane and considerate of others. 

I was privileged to serve with him for 
some time on the great and distinguished 
Armed Services Committee of this House, 
which is headed by our beloved and able 
friend the gentleman from Georgia, the 
Honorable Cart Vinson, who has just 
spoken so feelingly and so eloquently his 
tribute of respect, esteem, and affection 
for our departed colleague. I came to 
know GEORGE BaTEs as an indefatigable 
worker, tireless in his application, un- 
selfish in his devotion, strong of mind 
and character, and militant in his at- 
tachment to what he thought was best 
for the Nation. He was a hard hitter, 
but he never struck below the belt. He 
was a respected adversary who never 
bore ill will or animosity to those who 
opposed him. His kindliness of heart, 
his sincercity of purpose, his purity of 
motive, and his generosity of impulse 
endeared him to all who knew him. He 
was a true Christian gentleman: 

I shall never forget the great demon- 
stration of affection by the people of his 
home city of Salem upon the sorrowful 
occasion of his funeral. Thousands of 
people from the shops and factories, 
farms and fields, and offices and homes 
of his district converged upon the beau- 
tiful church where the services were 
held. The military which he loved and 
served so well, his colleagues who so 
deeply mourned him, and his own friends 
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among the people, filled the spacious edi- 
fice to overflowing. The services were of 
unusual solemnity and beauty. The eu- 
logy by the beloved, outstanding prelate, 
one of the great princes of the Catholic 
Church, Archbishop Cushing, of Boston, 
was an eloquent and extraordinary trib- 
ute to a great but humble and clean- 
living man whose life was a model of 
virtue and devotion. And when the serv- 
ices were over and the sorrowful cortege 
moved slowly through the streets of his 
beloved city, thousands of people gath- 
ered to pay by their presence a last mark 
of respect for their esteemed civic leader 
and public servant. The cadence of 
marching feet, the roll of muffied drums, 
the soft, muted strains of his favorite 
religious hymns played by the Marine 
Band, the long procession winding 
through the historic streets lined with 
his own people, the impressive prayers 
at the spot where his mortal remains 
were laid—these scenes will be long re- 
membered by those who attended his 
final rites. 

Gerorce Bates has gone from our midst, 
but his indomitable spirit, noble work, 
warm friendship, and patriotic example 
live on as inspiration and encourage- 
ment to those who would serve the Na- 
tion. Gerorce Bates exemplified the best 
there is in American public and private 
life. No tributes which we pay him so 
sincerely today could possibly measure 
the worth and nobility of his character 
and the substance of his contributions. 
Having known him and served with him 
has enriched our lives. The Nation is 
the richer for his life. For his goodness 
and virtue, he will find rest and peace 
with our Heavenly Father. 

I ask that I may be permitted to 
include in my remarks a humble tribute 
which I paid him at the time of his tragic 
passing and which appeared in the illus- 
trious Boston Post: 

REPRESENTATIVE PHILBIN LAUDS BATES—SAYS 
DEATH OF SOLON REAL LOSS TO NATION 

Congressman PHILIP J. Putter yesterday 
mourned the air-crash death of Congressman 
Gerorce J. Bares as a cruel loss to his family, 
his friends, and the Nation. 

In his statement Congressman PHILBIN 
said: 

“I am inexpressibly shocked to learn of the 
tragic passing of my dear and valued per- 
sonal friend, Congressman GEORGE J. BATES. 
Able and conscientious, he was a true and 
great American. Of strong convictions and 
determined purpose, he never wavered once 
he believed he was right. He had a deep 
sympathy for the underdog. 

“His career was an inspiration to young 
and old alike because he worked and battled 
his way to high public trust by virtue of his 
Own great natural ability and force of char- 
acter. Deeply interested in the people of 
his district and sincerely devoted to promot- 
ing the prosperity and welfare of Massachu- 
setts and New England, his broad horizons 
embraced all State, National, and interna- 
tional questions. 

“As my esteemed colleague on the House 
Armed Services Committee, he rendered in- 
valuable contributions for many years to 
building up the national defense. He was 
a believer in a balanced armed system and a 
staunch loyal friend of the Navy, as well as 
other services. His views always commanded 
the great respect of his colleagues. He was 
not only esteemed but loved, by all who knew 
him. He was a good, sincere, and profoundly 
spiritual man vitally aud energetically inter- 
ested in every worth-while cause, active and 
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painstaking in his work, and tremendously 
devoted to the institutions of our country. 

“He has been stricken down at a time when 
he was at the height of his powers—rich in 
experience—mature in judgment—with years 
of usefulness ahead of him. The Nation has 
lost a stalwart public figure, the people of his 
district, a faithful servant, his family, a lov- 
ing father, his colleagues a true and consid- 
erate friend, the House, one of our great 
contemporary Americans. 

“I am personally very deeply moved by his 
untimely death and join prayerfully with his 
family and many friends in mourning him. 
Gerorce Bates will long be sorely missed; his 
achievements long remembered. 

“To his devoted wife and lifelong helpmate, 
Mrs. Bates, and the fine family he leaves be- 
hind so sorrowfully afflicted in sudden be- 
reavement, I extend my deepest sympathy. 
May Almighty God comfort and strengthen 
them in their hour of sorrow.” 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to my colleague from 
Iowa [Mr. CUNNINGHAM]. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
when the news came over the air late in 
October that GEORGE Bates was the vic- 
tim of a terrible airplane accident, I 
was stunned. The people of Des Moines, 
Iowa, were shocked, and deep sympathy 
for his family was felt by all of us. He 
was highly regarded in Iowa. A few 
years ago he was instrumental in having 
a cruiser named for the city of Des 
Moines. He was very sympathetic to all 
of his colleagues. He was always ready 
and willing to aid a colleague, no matter 
how pressing his own affairs. I con- 
sidered him one of my very best friends 
in the Congress. Iowa has lost a real 


friend, and the Nation a great statesman. 


I deeply regret his passing. I shall 
remember him always. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to my colleague the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. DONO- 
HUE]. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
reverently to join with the Members of 
this House in expressing my esteem, 
respect, and regard for our late col- 
league, GEORGE BATES. 

A state and a nation are only great 
because of the accomplishments of their 
citizens. The Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts and the United States of 
America are greater because of the high 
character of such services as were ren- 
dered by our beloved colleague. The 
finest thing that can be said of any man 
is that the world is a much better place 
because he lived. I know we can all sin- 
cerely say that about GEORGE Bares, 
Each of us is the beneficiary of his great- 
ness and his patriotic services, 

My deepest sympathy and condolences 
go out to his family in their bereavement. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to my colleague the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, I met 
GEORGE Bates when I first came to Con- 
gress but I came to know him intimately 
in 1947, when I was a member of a com- 
mittee to which the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. SHORT] referred, which trav- 
eled into Europe, the Near East, and 
around the Mediterranean, 

I was one of those who twice had the 
privilege of appearing before the Pope. 
On both occasions I was greatly im- 
pressed with this simple man who typifies 
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the world roadblock we are trying to 
erect in the path of a dictator who is 
bent on accomplishing the disintegration 
of the American family, the destruction 
of personal freedom, and the subversion 
of everything that we call the democratic 
way of life in the United States of 
America. j 

That evening after the audience with 
the Pope, Greorce Bates took me aside 
and told me of the profound impression 
which an audience with the Pope makes 
upon a Catholic, and I added on a. 
Protestant also. I had never realized 
until then that Mr. Bates was a very reli- 
gious individual. He explained to me 
how much it meant to a member of that 
faith to have the privilege of talking to 
and shaking hands with the head of his 
church. 

Georce Bates was one of the kindest 
men I ever met. You had to know him 
and live with him on a trip such as we 
were on to thus understand him. He 
was always trying to find some way to do 
something for a friend. 

In my opinion, his family life reflects 
his religious training. He had a large 
family and a very devoted wife. In my 
book the most successful thing that a 
man can do is to have a happy married 
life and have a family. I consider that 
a successful husband and father is the 
acme of American success. He projects 
his ideas, his ideals, his hopes, and his 
aspirations, as lived in his life, into the 
lives of others who will carry on after- 
ward. This is exactly what GEORGE J. 
Bates did with his life. 

Mr. Bates was the kind of legislator 
that I think makes the American Con- 
gress great. Why? Because he studied 
a problem, and once he found out what 
he thought was the correct thing to do 
about it, he did that very thing. He did 
not measure the political influences. He 
did not measure any personal success. 
He wanted to know what was the right 
answer to the problem, and he talked and 
acted accordingly. 

It was my privilege to sit next to him 
during this last session of Congress. We 
had very long, exhaustive hearings on 
some of the most basic problems in secu- 
rity before the Nation today; upon prob- 
lems on the solution of which may de- 
pend the stability and the peace of the 
entire world. I found that he worked as 
hard as or harder than anybody else on 
our committee.. He had an inquisitive 
mind; he was continually laboring to find 
out what were the facts and how we 
should apply the facts to the decisions 
we had to make. As I said, in my opin- 
ion GEORGE Bares was the kind of Con- 
gressman that makes the American 
House of Representatives great; in other 
words, his actions reflected truly his 
studied and deliberate conclusions on the 
great questions that were before the 
country. 

His was a tragic loss; but his family, 
in my opinion, can find comfort in the 
fact that in every part of his life he was 
a true American, he was an excellent 
father, he was a fine citizen, he was an 
able legislator. It will be a long time 
before we have another character like 
GEORGE J. Bates. As I say, I believe that 
he typified about the best of everything 
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that I consider worth while in a man, 
in both private and public life. 

I am sorry that I have lost a friend; 
I am sorry that the Congress has lost 
such a fine Member; and I extend my 
heartfelt sympathy to his family at the 
loss of such a fine husband and father. 
Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to my colleague the cen- 
tleman from California [Mr. ANDERSON] 
and ask unanimous consent that he may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I join with my colleagues in 
extending to the family of the late 
GEORGE J. Bares my deepest and most 
sincere sympathy. 

As a member of the old Naval Affairs 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, I was closely associated with 
GEORGE Bates and knew him well. I do 
-not believe I ever knew a man who was 
so sincerely interested in the work of 
‘his committee and in the security of his 
country. Gzorce was a tireless worker, 
he had a highly retentive mind, and he 
was conscientious to the extreme in 
everything he did. 

. The Armed Services Committee will 
not be the same without him. His dis- 
trict has lost an able Representative and 
the country has lost a loyal and patriotic 
public servant. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to my colleague the gen- 
tleman from Maine [Mr. HALE]. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, I find it im- 

possible to keep silent while men are 
praising GEORGE Bates. He was a friend 
of mine, While his district did not quite 
adjoin mine, it was very close, and the 
two districts had many problems in com- 
mon, notably those of the fisheries, in 
which GEORGE BATES was deeply inter- 
ested. Indeed the fishermen never had a 
better friend. 
( However, I do not propose today to 
explore GEORGE Bates’ legislative record. 
Others know much more intimately than 
I the work which he did on the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. This was prob- 
-ably his major contribution as a national 
legislator. I wish simply to speak of the 
man, of his qualities as a man, of the 
‘friendship I felt for him, and of the 
friendship he gave to me. The death of 
such a man under such peculiarly tragic 
‘circumstances is a great blow to the Con- 
-gress and to the country. All I can say is 
that I shall always miss GEORGE BATES, 
-shall always mourn him. I have the ut- 
most sympathy for his bereaved family. 
í Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have permission to ex- 
tend and revise their remarks at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
the sudden and untimely death of my 
very dear friend and colleague, GEORGE J. 
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Bates, was a tragic loss to his State and 
to the Nation. 

His life reflected the great American 
tradition which makes it possible for one 
with the humblest start in life to rise to 
high position by force of character, abil- 
ity, and industry. 

Beginning work at the age of 7 on 
a part-time basis in a tannery in order 
to help out at home; ending his formal 
education with the seventh grade and 
finding employment as an iron molder; 
he was destined to serve his fellow citi- 
zens 7 years in the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives, 14 years as mayor of 
the city of Salem, Mass., and 12 years as 
a Member of the Congress, with fidelity, 
ability, and distinction. 

Those who served with him in the 
legislature can testify to his contribution 
in terms of municipal finance. Those 
who served with him here know the great 
part he played as a member of the House 
Committee on Naval Affairs and the 
House Committee on Armed Services. 

Years of close association in the Con- 
gress gave me for him both high regard 
and deep affection. 

Able, experienced, honest, and fearless, 
he was one of the finest public servants 
that Ihave known. He would have made 
a splendid Governor of his State. 

He was a devout Catholic and a devoted 
father. Seven children survive him, sev- 
eral of whom volunteered for service in 
World War II. A son-in-law gave his 
life in that service. 

The unparalleled tribute paid to his 
memory in the city of Salem after his 
death spoke in eloquent terms of the love 
and respect in which he was held in his 
native city. 

Store windows throughout the city 
carried his picture draped in black. The 
local newspaper, on the day of the fu- 
neral services, devoted the entire front 
page to his photograph and to tributes 
received throughout the Nation. Thirty 
thousand people, it was estimated, lined 
the streets from his humble home to the 
church and thence to the grave. 

Archbishop Richard J. Cushing deliv- 
ered a beautiful eulogy at the requiem 
mass which forms a part of our tribute 
here today. 

Far more people, myself among them, knew 
his merits— 


He said— 
than knew the man himself. 

That is at once the most accurate and most 
enviable tribute to him. 


He added: 

That even without knowing him person- 
ally many, many thousands knew his high 
worth and the tremendous good he did. 


I shall miss him more than I can say. 

I know that the heartfelt sympathy of 
all who served with him here in this 
House goes out today to his widow and to 
each member of the fine family which he 
loved so dearly. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Hays]. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to add my tribute to the others 
that have been paid to our beloved 
friend, the distinguished Member from 
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Massachusetts. Mr. Bares and I were 
neighbors on the third floor in the west 
corridor of the Old House Office Build - 
ing throughout the 7 years that I have 
been a Member of the House. Ours was 
a friendship that I shall always cherish, 
and I have many fine memories of our 
associations. 

I think it was Woodrow Wilson who 
laid down one test of greatness. It was 
rather negatively stated, but appropriate 
for this occasion, 

He said: 

No man is great who thinks himself so, and 
no man is even good who does not strive for 
the comfort and happiness of others. 


One of the elements of greatness in 
GEoRGE Bartes was his modesty and cer- 
tainly one of the outstanding things 
about him was the vigorous way in which 
he sought to add to the comfort and the 
happiness of others. He seemed to de- 
rive great pleasure from those activities 
that were related to the well-being of his 
people. 

He was a man of expansive sympa- 
thies, of broad vision, truly a great 
American, and I am glad to join with my 
colleagues in praise of his service and his 
character. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
question is on the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to add my word of trib- 
ute to the life and service of the Hon- 
orable George Bates, of Massachusetts. 
George Bates and I entered Congress 
in January 1937 and were two of the 
small band of new Republicans who were 
elected in 1936. We never organized a 
club. There were so few of us no for- 
mal organization was needed. 

During 13 years I have seen the de- 
voted, selfless service of this sturdy 
American. Sometimes we found our- 
selves differing in method or approach, 
but never did we differ on the founda- 
mental aims to be accomplished. He 
fought so hard, so intensely for whatever 
he advocated that he impressed every- 
one with his sincerity and forthrightness 
of purpose. 

Yes, he could flash a smile; he could 
take a joke, but his first impulse was to 
take things seriously. One gained the 
impression that he thought time was 
short, that he must be about the main 
business of the day immediately. Per- 
haps he had that premonition that life 
would be shortened for him, that death 
might come prematurely. 

Certainly death did come prematurely 
to this patriotic American, for he was 
still a man of vigor and endless energy. 
I am sure that he knew many things he 
wanted to accomplish but we will have 
to say he did more for his country than 
most men who live longer. His death in 
a needless airplane accident has caused 
us all to wonder “Why?” but that is a 
question we cannot answer now. Some 
day, perhaps, we shall know. 

Now we only know that this man’s 
life is remembered for the good he did 
and the patriotic ardor which drove him 
on, even when his concept of duty car- 
ried him to his death. 


The 
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THE LATE HONORABLE MARTIN GORSKI 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I offer a resolution (H. Res. 411). 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the House has heard with 
profound sorrow of the death of Hon. MARTIN 
Gorski, a Representative from the State of 
Illinois. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate 
these resolutions to the Senate and transmit 
u copy thereof to the family of the deceased, 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
no one of us will ever understand the fit- 
tings of the pattern of life. A year ago 
from the State of Illinois came to this 
House 12 Democratic Congressmen. We 
have returned at the opening of the sec- 
ond session, 11. During the days we 
have been away grief came to us. As a 
body, the surviving 11 attended the 
funeral services of our friend, MARTIN 
GorskI, and mourning with us at that 
church in his district in Chicago were 
hundreds and hundreds of women and 
men and children. In their eyes were 
tears. They had lost a friend. 

Martin GORSKI was a man. He was a 
man of strength and simplicity and with 
a heart that felt for every human being. 
There was no pretense about MARTIN 
Gonskr. Seldom was his voice lifted in 
this Chamber, yet his influence was felt 
in the Seventy-ninth and the Eightieth 
and the Eighty-first Congresses tremen- 
dously. 

To me has been given this sad mission 
in the absence of our beloved dean, Mr. 
SABATH, and at the request of our next 
senior Member from Chicago, Mr. 
O’Brien, and a friend of MARTIN GORSKI 
who cannot speak at length on account 
of the grief that is in his heart. He 
came to this Chamber in the Seventy- 
ninth Congress with MARTIN GORSKI, & 
lifelong friend of the same Polish blood 
extraction. They were close bosom 
friends. When the gentleman from Illi- 
nos [Mr. Gorpon] returned from Europe 
on a mission for his country and at the 
airport here heard of MARTIN GORSKT’S 
passing, it was a man with a broken 
heart who returned to the Chicago that 
both had represented in three Con- 
gresses. 

Martin Gorski was born in Poland. 
He was brought to Chicago as a boy of 
three. He came up the hard way. He 
was the child of poverty and he remained 
in this Chamber throughout his life the 
champion of the oppressed. When in 
this Chamber the matter of slum clear- 
ance was being discussed I watched the 
play of expression on the face of MARTIN 
Gorski. I saw the gleam of happiness 
in his eyes when that bill to clear the 
slums and the bill for public housing 
was passed, because that marked another 
triumph in the achievements of this 
immigrant boy who had given his life to 
making his adopted country a richer and 
& finer place in which to live. 

I cannot speak at greater length be- 
cause the grief that I feel is filling my 
eyes with tears and is closing my voice. 

I now yield to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. CHESNEY]. 

Mr. CHESNEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of the Sixth District of Illinois 
have lost a great statesman and a fine 
public servant. I, too, have felt the loss 
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of this great friend. I remember when 
I first came to the Eighty-first Congress 
I went to MARTIN Gorskt’s office to ask 
him for advice. He told me what prob- 
lems would be encountered by a Con- 
gressman during his first term in office. 
It was through the able guidance and 
sage counsel given me by MARTIN GORSKI 
that I was able to firmly meet my new 
responsibilities. 

Martin Gorski was born in Poland of 
very poor parents. He came to this coun- 
try at an early age, and through his dili- 
gent efforts he rose to great heights in 
public life. It is only in the United 
States that an immigrant who faced per- 
secution and the oppression of human 
rights would be able to rise to the dig- 
nity of being a Representative of a con- 
gressional district in his adopted coun- 
try. The Sixth District of Illinois will 
miss MARTIN GORSKI. He served his peo- 
ple well. He was efficient and capable, 
He did not seek personal glory. He sel- 
dom spoke in the great halls of this 
Chamber, but he always served the cause 
of true democracy. He had friends on 
both sides of the aisle. He may have dif- 
fered politically, but his mind and heart 
were for the salvation of true democratic 
ideals. 

Martin Gorski has gone to the Great 
Beyond. He is probably today gazing 
upon this great Chamber and upon his 
friends with deep satisfaction in the 
knowledge that his work was well done. 
The city of Chicago, the great State of 
Illinois and his district will feel keenly 
the loss of MARTIN GorskI, but the ideals 
which he held uppermost in life and for 
which he fought will always remain in 
the hearts of the people of his district. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. YATES]. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I join my 
colleagues in expressing my profound re- 
gret at the sudden passing of our beloved 
colleague, MARTIN GORSKI. To me, MAR- 
TIN GorSKI's life epitomizes the great 
and wonderful tradition that is peculiar- 
ly that of our great Nation, the poor im- 
migrant boy who through only hard ef- 
fort and hard work rose to represent in 
the halls of this Congress people from 
all walks of life, the rich as well as the 
poor, in his district in the city of Chicago. 

I came to know Martin GORSKI last 
year when I was elected to this great 
body. He was a quiet person, yet his 
genial personality, his kindness, his sym- 
pathy, the untold amount of time he took 
in listening to the problems of one who 
was confronted with a new way of life, 
endeared him very much to me. I came 
to know his great desire to help his fel- 
low man, and the wonderful facets of his 
personality, which was an inspiration to 
all of us. 

He was simple in his habits. His life 
was an example for all to follow. He was 
a true friend. We from the State of 
Illinois, particularly those in his con- 
gressional delegation, will miss him very 
much. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Gorpon]. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, my heart 
Was very much saddened on learning of 
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the sudden passing of my close, dear 
friend and colleague, MARTIN GorskI, 
His death has made a deep wound in my 
heart and is a great loss to his loved ones 
and many friends. He will be missed by 
all of us and may Almighty God have 
mercy on his soul. 

Mr. Speaker, the selection of Members 
of Congress to represent the people of 
this great Nation is not only a distinctive 
honor but a tremendous and weighty re- 
sponsibility that demands the best fac- 
ulties we can master to cope with na- 
tional and world-wide problems that es- 
pecially confront us at this time. Mar- 
TIN GORSKI can be classed in this cate- 
gory of man, for his background as a 
lawyer, a civic-minded leader whose un- 
derstanding, through his many years of 
experience, demonstrated his ability to 
lend a helping hand whenever the op- 
portunity presented itself and his good 
judgment was necessary. MARTIN was 
not a man who sought headlines or 
front-page publicity or sought fame, 
He was a man that devoted himself dili- 
gently, conscientiously, and earnestly in 
the task with which he was entrusted by 
his constituents. He never had an un- 
kind thought in his mind. He always 
was pleasant, courteous, agreeable, and 
attempted in every way he possibly could 
to give other Members the benefit of his 
experience and advice. It is most re- 
grettable that he should pass from us so 
suddenly and without any warning 
whatsoever. I know that all the Mem- 
bers of the House join with me in con- 
veying to the people of his district our 
appreciation that they sent him to this 
body to serve them and our country dur- 
ing the trying years he was a Member. 
They have sustained a great loss, the 
State of Illinois has sustained a great 
loss, and our beloved country has sus- 
tained a great loss. Every one of us, par- 
ticularly I, who knew him for his sterling 
character and remarkable personality, 
has sustained a personal loss. 

He was brought to this country from 
Poland at an early age; learned our 
American ways in our parochial schools 
in Chicago, and sought higher education, 
through his own efforts, bearing in mind 
the need of helping his fellow man who 
asked for guidance and advice. He has 
left a splendid background of his prog- 
ress, showing through perseverance and 
hard work, what can actually be accom- 
plished through one’s own unselfish en- 
deavors. 

Before coming to Congress in 1942, 
MarTIN was an assistant State prose- 
cutor, later he became a master of chan- 
cery of the city of Chicago, where he 
served the people with honesty, integ- 
rity, an open mind at all times. 

The only regret I have is that it was 
not my privilege to be in this country at 
the time of his passing to pay my beloved 
respects to my close friend. Through 
our friendship and inseparable compan- 
ionship in Congress, as we both came 
here at the same time, we were affection- 
ately called by our many friends of the 
House “the Chicago twins.” The news 
Was given me by my secretary when our 
plane landed at the Washington Airport 
on December 13 that my “twin” col- 
league, MARTIN GORSKI, had gone to his 
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last reward. It was a great shock that 
I can never get over. 

He has added through his services here 
in the House of Representatives another 
name to that long list of eminent and 
distinguished IIlinoisans who have served 
the Nation in times of need from the day 
of its founding down to the present time. 

May God be gracious to his family and 
to the people whom he served. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Lane]. 

MARTIN GORSKI: REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, he came 
from a great city, deep in the heart of 
the United States, a city where many 
different races come together and learn 
the American way of enterprise and good 
fellowship, far removed from the ancient 
fears and suspicions that inhibit the 
people of the Old World. 

Chicago is a big city—energetic, bold, 
and still rough in spots. It is a live city, 
the nerve center of a railroad system 
which links the Atlantic with the Pacific 
and brings to it the riches of a continent 
to be manufactured into the comforts 
and conveniences of moderr life. From 
this pulsating and diversified city come 
typical Americans who are willing to 
tackle any problem no matter how com- 
plex. From the Great Lakes and the 
Great Plains that meet at Chicago is 
born the vision and adventuresome spirit 
of leadership. 

Martin Gorski was one of its finest 
products. He brought the sturdy quali- 
ties of diligence and faith to his work as 
a Representative in Congress from the 
Fourth Illinois District. 

Some observers, on seeing the United 


States for the first time, are impressed 


by the massive size and sinews of the 
things we build. More penetrating stu- 
dents, seeking the reason for these 
achievements, discern the men who 
really make America. 

And the secret of this miracle is that 
we offer the most encouraging environ- 
ment to all who live here, providing that 
freedom of opportunity which is like the 
sun and the air and the rain that nourish 
man’s spirit and his energies. 

What the United States offers, men of 
ability and character repay with the joy 
of fulfillment. 

MARTIN GorSKI was such a man. 

He was born in Poland. His parents 
brought him to the New World at an 
early age. He took root and he flour- 
ished in the bustling metropolis of Chi- 
cago where he lived in the same district 
for over 50 years. Through grammar 
and high school, business college, and 
law school, he learned not only the tech- 
nique for earning a living in the service 
of an honorable profession. To him 
came the ever-expanding knowledge of 
his fellow men, pertners with him in the 
enthusiastic job of building a better 
society. 

He served as their Representative in 
the Congress from 1942 until 1949 where 
I came to know him well as a colleague 
on the Judiciary Committee. I was im- 
pressed with his great love for the coun- 
try of his adoption. He did not take it 
for granted as some of our native-born 
do, In him was the profound belief that 


only in a free community can men re- 


- solve their differences. with justice and 


decency as they move through this brief 
life toward their immortal goal. 

His personal faith in the greater 
meaning of life’s journey was a living 
reality that guided his consideration of 
every legislative issue. He was not a 
self-seeker because he gave service far 
greater in return than the honors which 
came to him. Behind the external neces- 
sities to which every man in public life 
must accommodate himself, was an in- 
tegrity that was unimpeachable. He 
knew the law, he served it, and he loved 
the principles which guide it in its finest 
expression. 

His next of kin have suffered an irre- 
trievable loss and to them we extend our 
tender consolation. When the shock of 
grief is mellowed by time, may they 
treasure the memory of his accomplish- 
ments and take heart from the fact that 
his life on this earth has earned him 
eternal happiness. 

The neighborhood in which he grew 
up and which sent him as its most dis- 
tinguished son to represent it at Wash- 
ington, will mourn him for a long time 
to come. His example will serve as an 
inspiration to the man or woman who is 
chosen to fill the seat which he left va- 
cant in answer to a higher call. 

We in Washington will miss this able 
and highly respected colleague. We 
learned much from him and this most 
of all: The high standard of duty to 
which he dedicated the years of his life. 

In the great and growing tradition of 
those who have served in the Congress, 
and by their contributions have proved 
the wisdom of representative govern- 
ment, MARTIN GORSKI will be remembered 
as a true servant of the people. 

It was my privilege to know him as a 
friend who shared the hope and confi- 
dence of his boundless human heart. 

Like so many others I am indebted to 
the memory of a real American: MARTIN 
GORSKI. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield to the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. PRIEST], 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I arise at 
this time to pay a very brief but sincere 
tribute to the memory of MARTIN GORSKI. 
It was my pleasure to have been associ- 
ated with him, at times rather closely, 
during the time he served as a Member 
of the House of Representatives. 

He would come over frequently to 
have lunch before the time for the House 
to begin its daily session, 

That has been a part of my routine 
when possible so that I could have lunch 
out of the way before the session of the 
House started. 

On many such occasions it was my 
privilege to have lunch in the restaurant 
with MARTIN GORSKI. I came to know 
how the man thought and felt. Just a 
few days before his death I was in the 
great city of Chicago to address a lunch- 
eon meeting. MARTIN GORSKI was pres- 
ent on that occasion. Again, I was im- 
pressed by the genuineness and the 
warmth of his great friendship. As I 
think of him today, I think of some lines 
that Henry Van Dyke wrote, which 
might well be considered as the measure 
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of a man, and I think how modest, hard- 
working, and unassuming Martin Gor- 
SKI, with his very fine sentiment and 
spirit, has measured up to those tests 
which Van Dyke set forth in the lines he 
wrote quite a number of years ago when 
he said: 

Four things a man must learn to do, 

If he would write his record true; 

To think without confusion, clearly; 

To love his fellowman sincerely; 

To act from honest. motives purely; 

To trust in God's help securely. 


I shall greatly miss the presence in 
this Chamber of Martin GORSKI, a de- 
voted public servant and a true and un- 
derstanding friend. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield to the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. MICHENER]. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker— 
Friends are in life’s exchange 
True tender for all the rarest forms of joy: 
The only pauper is the friendless man. 


The eulogies in these memorial services 
make it crystal clear that, measured by 
this standard, Martin Gorski was a 
wealthy man. Those who have spoken 
have correctly portrayed the life and 
character of this kindly, efficient, and 
worth-while legislator. 

It was my privilege to serve on the 
Judiciary Committee and its Bankruptcy 
Subcommittee with Mr. Gorski. To 
know him was not onl; to respect and 
admire him, but to love him. He was 
one of those rare men who, if he could 
not say good of his colleagues, said noth- 
ing. I am not familiar with his educa- 
tion or his background before he entered 
the House, but I do know that he had a 
splendid mind, that he was a good law- 
yer, and that he was one of those opti- 
mists who saw the doughnut rather than 
the hole in the doughnut, 

Many a law on the statute books is a 
better law because MARTIN Gorski helped 
write it. We shall all miss him and this 
is especially true of the Committee on 
the Judiciary of which he was such an 
outstanding member. My sympathy goes 
out to his immediate family and his close 
friends. 

Mr, O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have the privilege of revising 
and extending their remarks at this point 
in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Deane). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection, 

Mr. O'BRIEN of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, we all mourn the death of Congress- 
man Martin GORSKI, of Illinois. What- 
ever tribute I may pay him would be as 
much a tribute to a man and citizen of 
Chicago and Illinois as it would be to a 
Member of Congress. I had the pleasure 
of knowing Congressman Gorski and 
knowing him personally, long before he 
became a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. He was a highly respected 
citizen of Chicago and the State of Illi- 
nois, and ever a friend oi the people. He 
was loyal and kind to his personal friends 
and held their loyalty during the years 
I knew him, and he held their respect as 
well. 
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In the Halls of Congress, Representa- 
tive Gorsxr voted his convictions with- 
out regard to the popularity of his posi- 
tion. He had a keen judicial mind, a 
sense of justice, an innate endowment of 
statesmanship. The people of Chicago 
paid their highest tribute to Congress- 
man Gonsxt in life, by electing him to 
Congress four consecutive terms, and he 
will live in the hearts of his friends. 

Mr. BUCKLEY of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, when word came to me of the sudden 
death of my good friend, MARTIN GORSKI, 
I was stunned. During my association 
with him I had always found him to be a 
man of excellent character, most con- 
genial, and possessed of considerable 
ability. He devoted many years of his 
life to serving the public and we have all 
suffered a great loss in his passing—his 
family, his colleagues, and the people of 
his district whom he served so faithfully, 
as well as his host of friends. 

I feel it is fitting that we pause at this 
time in respect to his memory. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, again the 
hand of fate has taken from our midst a 
beloved colleague. We, in Chicago, who 
were privileged to know MARTIN GORSKI 
throughout the years felt a deep sense of 
shock upon learning of his untimely 
passing. 

To have known Martin GORSKI was to 
love him. Quiet, unassuming, ever 
friendly, he worked diligently and un- 
ceasingly for the people of his district. 
He was a man of real ability, courageous, 
honest, and sincere, and I have always 
been impressed by the fairness he always 
displayed and his friendly attitude to- 
ward all things. 

Mr. Gorski resided for over 50 years in 
the district which he so ably represented 
here. As a lawyer and State's attorney 
he established an enviable reputation 
during his early years. Elevated to the 
post of master in chancery of the Supe- 
rior Court of Cook County, Ill., he served 
with distinction for 13 years, when he 
was elected to the Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress in 1942. His passing is a distinct 
loss to his district, Illinois, and the Na- 
tion, and a great personal loss to those 
of us who knew him and loved him. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
sudden and untimely death of my dear 
friend and cherished mentor, Martin 
Gorsk1, was a tragic loss to all of us 
who knew and loved him. 

There are many who have known him 
longer and more intimately than I: they 
will attest to his laudable public service, 
his honesty and courage, his unshaken 
devotion to the principles which he al- 
Ways upheld. 

I knew him personally but a year. 
Yet in this short span of time, while we 
met daily on this floor and in our offices, 
I have gained a profound respect and 
deep affection for this modest and con- 
siderate man, to whom the welfare of 
others was of utmost concern, and who 
devoted his life to the service of his 
people. 

His character and kindly personality 
radiated warmth and affection wherever 
he went, and left an indelible impression 
on all who came in contact with him. 
I do not believe that I have ever met a 
mar who was more accommodating and 
who would go out of his way to render 
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assistance, regardless of political affilia- 
tions, not only to the people of his dis- 
trict, but to his colleagues in this body 
as well, than MARTIN Gorski. I shall 
always cherish the memories of our fine 
associations and of his friendship. 

In his death, the people of his district 
have lost not only a representative of 
unimpeachable integrity, but also, and 
primarily, a faithful servant and a 
friend. His benevolence, charity and 
kindness have earned him an enviable 
reward in heaven. 

I wish to extend my sincere condolence 
and sympathy to his family and host of 
friends, whose consolation must be great 
in the knowledge that Almighty God has 
chosen our friend Martin among His 
very own. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. GILMER (at the request of Mr. 
Hosss), indefinitely, on account of his 
own illness. 

To Mr. THompson (at the request of 
Mr. Kar), for an indefinite period, 
on account of illness. 

To Mr. BLATNIK (at the request of Mr. 
Priest), through January 17, 1950, on 
account of official business. 

To Mr. Jones of Alabama (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Hays of Ohio) for an in- 
definite period, on account of death in 
the family. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, as a fur- 


ther mark of respect to the memory of - 


our beloved departed colleagues, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 2 o’clock and 14 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, January 4, 1950, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1004. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on the audit of Inland Waterways 
Corporation for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1948, pursuant to House Resolution 405, 
Eighty-first Congress (H. Doc. No. 423); to 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Departments and ordered to be printed. 

1005. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on the audit of Federal Prison Indus- 
tries, Inc., for the year ended June 30, 1948, 
pursuant to House Resolution 405, Eighty- 
first Congress (H. Doc. No. 424); to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments and ordered to be printed. 

1006. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on the audit of Gorgas Memorial 
Laboratory—Gorgas Memorial Institute of 
Tropical and Preventive Medicine, Inc., for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1948, pursuant 
to House Resolution 405, Eighty-first Con- 
gress (H. Doc. No. 427); to the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments and ordered to be printed. 

1007. A letter from the Secretary of De- 
fense, transmitting a report listing the con- 
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tracts negotiated by the military departments 
under exceptions provided for by sections 
2 (c) (11) and 2 (c) (16) of Public Law 413,' 
Eightieth Congress, for the period January 1 
through June 30, 1949; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

1008. A letter from the Secretary of. the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated May 
27, 1948, submitting a report, together with 
accompanying papers, on a preliminary 
examination of Scajaquada Creek and its 
tributaries, New York, authorized by the 
Flood Control Act approved on December 22, 
1944; to the Committee on Public Works. 

1009. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated May 
8, 1948, submitting a report, together with 
accompanying papers, on a preliminary 
examination of Rehoboth Beach, Bethany 
Beach, Lewes, and Fenwick Island, Del., and 
other points along the Delaware coast, with 
& view to providing protection against dam- 
age resulting from erosion and from floods 
due to wind and tide, authorized by the 
Flood Control Act approved on December 22, 
1944; to the Committee on Public Works. 

1010. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated - 
April 29, 1948, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers, on a review of 
reports on the Arkansas River and tribus 
tarles with a view to constructing dam and 
reservoir projects in the interest of flood con- 
trol, water supply, and other allied uses, with 
special reference to-the south fork of Fourche 
La Fave River in Perry County, Ark., re- 
quested by a resolution of the Committee on 
Flood Control, House of Representatives, 
adopted on March 20, 1945; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

1011. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
April 27, 1948, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers, on a preliminary 
examination of Sawmill River and tribu- 
taries, New York, authorized by the Flood 
Control Act approved August 18, 1941; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

1012. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief of 
Engineers, United States Army, dated April 
28, 1948, submitting a report, together with 
accompanying papers, on a preliminary ex- 
amination of Susua River and tributaries, 
Puerto Rico, authorized by the Flood Control 
Act approved on August 18, 1941; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

1013. A letter from the Secretai, of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
April 20, 1948, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers, on a review of 
reports on Cayuga, Buffalo, and Cazenovia 
Creeks, N. Y., requested by resolutions of the 
Committee on Flood Control, House of Rep- 
resentatives, adopted on April 23, 1942, Feb- 
ruary 2, 1944, and September 18, 1944, and 
also a resolution of the Committee on Com- 
merce, United States Senate, adopted on 
April 22, 1942; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

1014, A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated May 
26, 1948, submitting a report, together with 
accompanying papers, on a review of report 
on the Tennessee River, with a view to im- 
provement of the Obed River in the interest 
of flood control and allied purposes, re- 
quested by a resolution of the Committee on 
Flood Control, House of Representatives, 
adopted on August 2, 1939, and a prelimi- 
nary examination and survey of Emory River 
and tributaries, Tennessee, which includes 
the Obed River, authorized by the Flood 
Control Act approved on August 18, 1941; to 
the Committee on Public Works, 
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1015. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated May 
27, 1948, submitting a report, together with 
accompanying papers, on a preliminary ex- 
amination of Absecon Island, N. J., with a 
view to the protection of Atlantic City, 
Ventnor, Margate City, Longport, and other 
areas on the New Jersey coast that have been 
affected from floods due to tide ang wind, 
authorized by the Flood Control Act approved 
on December 22, 1944; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

1016. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated June 
1, 1948, submitting a report, together with 
accompanying papers, on a review of report 
on Cattaraugus Creek, N. V., with a view to 
determining the need for flood control at 
and in the vicinity of Gowanda, N. Y. re- 
quested by a resolution of the Committee on 
Flood Control, House of Representatives, 
adopted on December 8, 1944; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

1017. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
May 28, 1948, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers, on a preliminary 
examination of Susquehanna River, at and 
in the vicinity of Sidney, N. Y., authorized 
by the Flood Control Act approved on July 
24, 1946; to the Committee on Public Works. 

1018. A letter from the Acting Secretary, 
Department of Agriculture, transmitting a 
draft of a proposed bill entitled “A bill to 
provide for an agricultural program in the 
Virgin Islands”; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture, 

1019. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Department of Agriculture, trans- 
mitting the Annual Report of the Farm 
Credit Administration, covering its opera- 
tions for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1949 
(H. Doc. No. 408); to the Committee on 
Agriculture and ordered to be printed, with 
illustrations. 

1020. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
the Department of Agriculture, transmitting 
the 1949 annual report of the activities of, 
funds used by, and donations to the regional 
research laboratories established pursuant to 
section 202 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1021. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Department of Agriculture, transmitting 
the report on cooperation of the United 
States with Mexico in the control and eradi- 
cation of the foot-and-mouth disease for the 
month of October 1949, pursuant to Public 
Law 8, Eightieth Congress; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

1022. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of the Department of Agriculture, trans- 
mitting the report on cooperation of the 
United States with Mexico in the control and 
eradication of the foot-and-mouth disease 
for the month of September 1949, pursuant 
to Public Law 8, Eightieth Congress; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

1023. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a report of claims paid 
under the Federal Tort Claims Act by the 
Department of the Army for the fiscal year 
1949; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1024. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a draft of a proposed bill 
entitled “A bill for the relief of Sgt. Blaine 
W. Hughes”; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

1025. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting the annual report of the 
United States Soldiers’ Home for the Fiscal 
Year 1949, together with a photostatic copy 
of the Report of Annual Inspection, 1949, 
of the home by the Inspector General of 
the Army, pursuant to the law of March 3, 
1883; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

1026. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting the report of the Amer- 
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ican National Red Cross for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1949; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

1027. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting copies of the orders of the Com- 
missioner of the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service granting the status of perma- 
nent residence to Josef Weinberg and Pilvi 
Laine Leoke, subjects of such orders; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

1028. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting copies of orders of the Com- 
missioner of the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service suspending deportation, with 
a list of the persons involved; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

1029. A letter from the Secretary, Depart- 
ment of the Air Force, transmitting the 
United States Air Force Flying Pay Report; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

1030. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Commerce, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill entitled A bill to amend the Hatch 
Political Activities Act of August 2, 1939, as 
amended, in order to grant Federal officers 
and employees in certain communities in 
Alaska the same type of privileges as are 
now granted under section 16”; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

1031. A letter from the Secretary of De- 
fense, transmitting a draft of a proposed bill 
entitled “A bill to amend the act entitled 
‘An act to establish Civil Air Patrol as a 
civilian auxiliary of the United States Air 
Force and to authorize the Secretary of the 
Air Force to extend aid to Civil Air Patrol in 
the fulfillment of its objectives, and for other 
purposes“; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

1032. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a certified copy of 
franchise No. 830, entitled “An ordinance 
granting a franchise to Western Sugar Re- 
fining Co., the right to operate a sugar re- 
finery in the municipality of Mayaguez, P. 
R.”; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

1033. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
the Department of the Interior, transmitting 
a report of all tort claims paid by the De- 
partment of the Interior in the fiscal year 
1949; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1034. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Department of the Interior, transmitting 
additional information in connection with 
report of the Department of the Interior en- 
titled “Comprehensive Plan for Water Re- 
sources Development, Central Valley Basin, 
Calif.”; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

1035. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Department of the Interior, transmitting 
copies of legislation passed by the Legislative 
Assembly and the Municipal Council of St. 
Croix and the Municipal Council of St. 
Thomas and St. John, V. I; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

1036, A letter from the Secretary, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, transmitting certified 
copies of franchises enacted by the Public 
Service Commission of Puerto Rico; to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

1037. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
the Navy, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “A bill for the relief of Ervin 
Haas and Leno Vescovi”; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

1038. A letter from the Secretary, Depart- 
ment of State, transmitting reports on the 
operations of the international information 
and educational exchange program covering 
the three semiannual periods from January 
1, 1948, to June 30, 1949; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

1039, A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of the Treasury, transmitting a draft of a 
proposed bill entitled “A bill for the relief of 
Paul D. Banning, Chief Disbursing Officer, 
Treasury Department, and for other pur- 
poses”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1040. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Power Commission, transmitting informa- 
tion on licensed hydroelectric projects and 
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on personnel of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1949; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

1041. A letter from the Administrator, 
General Services Administration, transmit- 
ting the Twenty-first Quarterly Report on 
Contract Settlement, covering the period 
July 1 through September 30, 1949; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

1042. A letter from the Administrator, 
Veterans’ Administration, transmitting a 
draft of a proposed bill entitled “A bill to 
extend the authority of the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs to establish and continue 
offices in the Republic of the Philippines”; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

1043. A letter from the Chairman, Board 
of Directors of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, transmitting the sixteenth annual 
report, covering activities of the Authority 
during the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1948, 
and ending June 30, 1949; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

1044. A letter from the Chairman, Dis- 
placed Persons Commission, transmitting the 
Second Semiannual Report of the Displaced 
Persons Commission, pursuant to section 8 
of the Displaced Persons Act of 1948; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

1045. A letter from the Director, Washing- 
ton office of the Philippine War Damage Com- 
mission, transmitting the Sixth Semiannual 
Report of the United States Philippine War 
Damage Commission for the period ending 
June 30, 1949; to the Committee on Foreign 
A.airs. 

1046. A letter from the Director, Bureau of 
the Budget, Executive Office of the President, 
transmitting a report of personnel ceilings 
as determined and fixed pursuant to section 
607 of Public Law 106, Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress, and as amended by Public Law 390, 
Seventy-ninth Congress, for the quarter end- 
ing September 30, 1949; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

1047. A letter from the secretary, National 
Capital Park and Planning Commission, 
transmitting a list of land acquisitions for 
parks, parkways, and playgrounds, cost of 
each tract, and method of acquisition for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1949; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

1048. A letter from the director, national 
legislative commission of the American Le- 
gion, transmitting the financial statement 
of the American Legion up to and including 
October 31, 1949, pursuant to Public Law 47, 
Sixty-sixth Congress; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

1049. A letter from the Director, Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service, trans- 
mitting an introduction to the Annual Re- 
port of the Federal Mediation and Concilia- 
tion Service pursuant to the Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Act of 1947; to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. 

1050. A letter from the Chairman, United 
States Advisory Commission on Information, 
transmitting the second semiannual report 
of the United States Advisory Commission 
on Information, covering the international 
information activities, pursuant to Public 
Law 402, Eightieth Congress; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

1051. A letter from the Chairman, United 
States Advisory Commission on Educational 
Exchange, transmitting the second semian- 
nual report on the educational exchange ac- 
tivities conducted under the United States 
Information and Educational Exchange Act 
of 1948 (Public Law 402, 80th Cong.) (H. 
Doc. No. 431); to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

1052. A letter from the Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, transmitting a draft of 
& proposed bill entitled “A bill for the re- 
lief of Mrs. Martha P. Matthews”; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

1053. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a certified cony of 
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Joint Resolution 1, which was recently en- 
acted by the Legislature of Hawaii, petition- 
ing the President of the United States to 
name the Territory of Hawaii as an emer- 
gency unemployment region and requesting 
that he order Federal agencies to assign Fed- 
eral orders to Hawaiian industry; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

1054. A letter from the Chairman, Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, transmitting 
the annual report of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation and its subsidiary, the 
Federal National Mortgage Association, for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1949; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

1055. A letter from the Director, Division 
of Territories and Island Possessions, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, transmitting a certified 
copy of Act 63 as enacted by the Legislature 
of Hawaii during its 1949 special session, 
which authorizes, subject to the approval by 
the United States Congress, the establish- 
ment of a civilian conservation corps in the 
Territory of Hawaii; to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

1056. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a request for withdrawal of the 
case of Felipe Dominquez Hurtado, file No, 
A-6509198, CR 23103, from those now pend- 
ing before the Congress; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

1057. A letter from the assistant to the 
Attorney General, transmitting a draft of a 
proposed bill entitled “A bill to prohibit arm- 
ing aircraft against friendly powers, deliver- 
ing aircraft to a belligerent nation, and for 
the forfeiture of such aircraft, and for other 
purposes”; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

1058. A letter from the assistant to the 
Attorney General, transmitting a draft of a 
pro bill entitled “A bill to amend sec- 
tion 1462 of title 18 of the United States Code 
so as to prohibit the transportation of ob- 
scene phonograph records in interstate com- 
merce”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1059. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief of 
Engineers, United States Army, dated No- 
vember 10, 1948, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers, on a pre- 
liminary examination of Alhambra Creek and 
tributaries, California, authorized by the 
Flood Control Act approved on August 18, 
1941; to the Committee on Public Works. 

1060. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
September 2, 1947, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers, on a pre- 
liminary examination of waterway con- 
necting Lake Superior and Lake Michigan 
from Au Train Lake to Little Bay De Noc, 
Mich., authorized by the River and Harbor 
Act approved on March 2, 1945; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

1061. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on the audit of the Panama Railroad 
Company for the year ended June 30, 1948 (H. 
Doc. No. 432); to the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments and 
ordered to be printed. 

1062. A letter from the adjutant and quar- 
termaster general, Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic, transmitting the Journal of Proceedings 
of the Eighty-third and Final Encampment, 
held at Indianapolis, Ind., August 28 to Sep- 
tember 1, 1949, pursuant to Public Law 249, 
Seventy-soventh Congress (H. Doc. No. 387); 
to the Committee on Armed Services and 
ordered to be printed with illustrations. 

1063. A letter from the national adjutant, 
Disabled American Veterans, transmitting 
the Twenty-ninth Annual Report of the Dis- 
abled American Veterans, 1949 (H. Doc. No. 
885); to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
and ordered to be printed, with illustrations. 

1064. A letter from the Postmaster General, 
transmitting the report of operations of the 
Postal Savings System for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1949, pursuant to section 1 of 
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the act approved June 25, 1910 (H. Doc. No. 
899); to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service and ordered to be printed. 
1065. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a report on the in- 
spection of coal mines by the Bureau of 
Mines for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1949, 
pursuant to the Coal Mine Inspection and 
Investigation Act of May 7, 1941 (Public Law 
49, 55 Stat. 177, 30 U. S. C., sec. 4-F to 4-0); 
to the Committee on Education and Labor, 
1066. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “A bill to return to the public 


domain a tract of land known as the Battle 


Mountain Sanitarium Reserve, S. Dak.”; to 
the Committee on Public Lands. 
1067. A letter from the clerk, United States 


‘Court of Claims, transmitting a statement of 


all judgments rendered by the United States 
Court of Claims for the year ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1949, pursuant to section 143 of the 
act of Congress approved March 3, 1911 (36 
Stat. 1136); to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


1068. A letter from the Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, transmitting report of 
the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation's op- 
erations for 1949; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

1069. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture, transmitting a report on the 
cooperation of the United States with Mexico 
in the control and eradication of the foot- 
and-mouth disease under the terms of that 
law for the month of November 1949; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

1070. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “A bill for the relief of Edgar F. 
Russell, Lillian V. Russell, his wife, and Mrs, 
Bessie R. Ward, employees of the United 
States, who suffered losses of personal prop- 
erty when a fire destroyed a Government- 
Owned building in Hoonah, Alaska”; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

1071. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill for the relief of 
Lawrence B. Williams and his wife, Viva 
Craig Williams, employees of the United 
States, who suffered losses of personal prop- 
erty when a fire destroyed a Government- 
owned school and quarters building at 
Savoonga, Alaska”; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

1072. A letter from the Chairman, Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 
transmitting a report relative to 10 profes- 
sional and scientific positions in the head- 
quarters and research stations of the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronautics; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

1073. A letter from the Postmaster Gen- 
e-al, transmitting a tabulation showing the 
number of envelopes, labels, wrappers, cards, 
and other articles bearing penalty indicla 
procured or accounted for through this De- 
partment during the fiscal year ended June 
80, 1949, by the executive departments, in- 
dependent establishments, organizations, and 
persons authorized by law to use the penalty 
privilege; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

1074. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “A bill to amend section 6 of the 
act of February 26, 1944, entitled ‘An act to 
give effect to the provisional fur seal agree- 
ment of 1942 between the United States of 
America and Canada, to protect the fur seals 
of the Pribilof Islands, and for other pur- 
poses’ ; to the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

1075. A letter from the Acting Adminis- 
trator, Federal Security Agency, transmit- 
ting the annual report of the Federal Security 
Agency on the program of vocational educa- 
tion pursuant to section 18 of 39 Statutes 929, 
approved February 23, 1917, as amended by 
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60 Statutes 775, approved August 1, 1946; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

1076. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a report pursuant to 
act of December 18, 1942 (56 Stat. 1056), on 
the activities of, expenditures by, and dona- 
tions to the Bureau of Mines Anthracite Re- 
search Laboratory constructed at Schuylkill 
Haven, Pa.; to the Committee on Public 
Lands 

1077. A letter from the Clerk of the House 
of Representatives, transmitting a list of re- 
ports which it is the duty of any officer or 
department to make to Congress in compli- 
ance with the requirements of rule III, clause 
2, of the Rules of the House of Representa- 
tives (H. Doc. No. 415); to the Committee on 
House Administration and ordered to be 
printed. 

1078. A letter from the Clerk of the House 
of Representatives, transmitting a report for 
the period from July 1, 1948, to June 30, 
1949, both inclusive, giving names of statu- 
tory and contingent-fund employees of the 
House and their respective compensations; 
to the Committee on House Administration, 

1079. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a report from certain 
departments and independent establish- 
ments relative to moneys received during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1949, which were 
not paid into the general fund of the United 
States Treasury, and payments, if any, which 
were made from such moneys; to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments. 

1080. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting an itemized report 
covering transactions during the fiscal year 
1949 for account of the Pershing Hall me- 
morial fund; to the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments. 

1081. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “A bill to repeal certain laws re- 
lating to timber and stone on the public do- 
main”; to the Committee on Public Lands, 

1082. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a report showing the 
amount of moneys credited to the helium- 
production fund and the amount of disburse- 
ments made during the preceding fiscal year 
and the unexpended and unobligated bal- 
ances on hand in such fund at the end of the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1949; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

1083. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a combined state- 
ment of receipts, expenditures, and balances 
of the United States Government for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1949; to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: ; 


By Mr. DINGELL: 

H. R. 6533. A bill to provide that the United 
States shall aid the States in fish restoration 
and management projects, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

H. R. 6534, A bill to repeal the excise tax on 
telegraph, telephone, radio, and cable facil- 
ities; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. ALBERT: 

H. R. 6535. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a special postage stamp in com- 
memoration of the centennial of the found- 
ing of the Goodland Indian Orphanage, Hugo, 
Okla.; to the Committee on Post Cee and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H. R. 6536. A bill to provide transportation 
on Canadian vessels between Skagway, 
Alaska, and other points in Alaska, between 
Haines, Alaska, and other points in Alaska, 
and between Hyder, Alaska, and other points 
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in Alaska or the continental United States, 
either directly or via a foreign port, or for 
any part of the transportation; to the Com- 
mitte on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

H. R. 6587. A bill to provide funds for co- 
operation with the Territorial school author- 
ities of Nome, Alaska, in the construction, 
extension, improvement, and equipment of 
school facilities, to be available to both na- 
tive and nonnative children; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands. 

By Mrs. BOLTON of Ohio: 

H. R. 6538. A bill to make unlawful cer- 
tain transportation of minors in interstate 
or foreign commerce where such transpor- 
tation is connected with the sale of paren- 
tal rights and duties with respect to such 
minors, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 6589. A bill to amend Public Law 626, 
Eightieth Congress, relating to the Army In- 
stitute of Pathology Building; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

H. R. 6540. A bill to provide for the erec- 
tion of a monument at the grave of Con- 
stantino Brumidi; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

H. R. 6541. A bill to reincorporate the Girl 
‘Scouts of the United States of America, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BROWN of Georgia: 

H. R. 6542. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a special postage stamp in com- 
memoration of the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of Henry W. Grady; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 6543. A bill to provide greater reten- 
tion preference for severely disabled war 
veterans in reductions in force; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr, CLEMENTE: > 

H. R. 6544. A bill to provide that thé tax 
on admissions shall not apply to admissions 
to a moving-picture theater; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DAVENPORT: 

H. R.6545. A bill to repeal the excise taxes 
on jewelry, furs, luggage, toilet preparations, 
and transportation of persons, and to termi- 
nate the war taxes on admissions, telephone, 
and telegraph; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 


By Mr, FISHER: 

H. R. 6546. A bill to implement the com- 
mitments of the United States Government 
under the provisions of Public Law 12, 
Seventy-ninth Congress, and to make sure 
that such commitments are recognized in the 
allocation of cotton acreage allotments; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HELLER: 
H. R. 6547. A bill to amend the Veterans’ 
Preference Act of 1944 to provide additional 
preference for amputees and seriously dis- 
abled veterans; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. KEARNEY: 

H.R. 6548. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of paid-up Government life-insurance 
policies to holders or former holders of 
5-year level-premium Government life-in- 
surance policies; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. MACK of Washington: 

H. R. 6549. A bill to repeal the taxes on 
transportation of persons and property; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 6550. A bill to repeal the excise taxes 
on electric-light bulbs, toilet preparations, 
purses, handbags, wallets, and toilet cases, 
and to terminate the war tax rates on furs 
and jewelry; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. MANSFIELD: 

H. R. 6551. A bill authorizing the construc- 
tion of a multipurpose reservoir on the Koo- 
tenal River, near Jennings, Mont., for flood 
control, power development, and other bene- 
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ficial purposes; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 
By Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee: 

H. R. 6552. A bill to correct a clerical error 
in section 2 of the act of January 16, 1883, 
an act to regulate and improve the civil serv- 
ice of the United States, as amended by Pub- 
lic Law 425, Eighty-first Congress; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H. R. 6553, A bill to provide for the pro- 
motion of carriers in the rural-delivery serv- 
ice in recognition of longevity of service; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. WILLIAM L. PFEIFFER: 

H.R. 6554. A bill to provide for designa- 
tion of the United States Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospital at Buffalo, N. Y., as the 
“Walter Gresham Andrews Veterans’ Me- 
morial Hospital“; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. PICKETT: 

H. R. 6555. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H. R. 6556. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. POAGE: 

H. R. 6557. A bill to implement the com- 
mitments of the United States Government 
under the provisions of Public Law 12, Sev- 
enty-ninth Congress, and to make sure that 
such commitments are recognized in the 
allocation of cotton-acreage allotments; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. RAMSAY: 

H. R. 6558, A bill to amend paragraph 1798 
of the Tariff Act of 1930; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RANKIN: 

H. R. 6559. A bill to amend the Veterans 
Regulations to provide a minimum rate of 
compensation for World War II veterans who 
have arrested tuberculosis; to the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs, 

H. R. 6560. A bill to amend the National 
Service Life Insurance Act of 1940, as 
amended, to authorize provisions in national 
service life insurance policies for increased 
monthly disability benefits; to the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. RANKIN (by request): 

H. R. 6561. A bill to extend certain veterans’ 
benefits to or on behalf of dependent hus- 
bands and widowers of female veterans; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H. R. 6562. A bill to amend the Veterans 
Regulations to provide additional compen- 
sation for the loss or loss of the use of a 
creative organ; to the Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. REED of New York: 

H. R. 6563. A bill to provide for incentives, 
increased production, and employment 
through reduction in war taxes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. REES: 

H. R. 6564. A bill to provide for the promo- 
tion of carriers in the rural delivery service 
in recognition of longevity of service; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 6565. A bill to authorize payments 
by the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs on 
the purchase of automobiles or other con- 
veyances by certain disabled veterans, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H. R. 6566. A bill to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 to authorize donations of certain sur- 
plus property for public-health purposes; 
to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments. 

By Mr, SPENCE: 

H. R. 6567. A bill to increase the borrow- 
ing power of Commodity Credit Corporation; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
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By Mr. TEAGUE: 

H. R. 6568. A bill to permit widows of ofi- 
cers and enlisted men of the armed forces to 
purchase from Army, Navy, and Air Force 
commissaries; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. THORNBERRY: 

H. R. 6569. A bill to provide additional 
benefits for certain postmasters, officers, and 
employees in the postal field service with re- 
spect to annual and sick leave, promotion, 
and longevity pay, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

H. R. 6570. A bill to provide for the promo- 
tion of carriers in the rural-delivery service 
in recognition of longevity of service; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H. R. 6571. A bill to repeal the Alaska rail- 
roads tax; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. PHILBIN: 

H. R. 6572. A bill to extend the period for 
filing applications for lump-sum death pay- 
ments under the Social Security Act in the 
case of individuals who were insured under 
such act and who died outside the United 
States during World War II; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SULLIVAN: 

H. R. 6573. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction of the Jefferson National Expansion 
Memorial at the site of Old St. Louis, Mo., in 
accordance with the plan approved by the 
United States Territorial Expansion Memo- 
rial Commission, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. BURDICK: 

H. J. Res. 383, Joint resolution to investi- 
gate any abuses of the pay-roll privileges of 
Members of Congress; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. COOLEY: 

H. J. Res. 384. Joint resolution relating to 
cotton-acreage allotments and marketing 
quotas under the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DAVENPORT: 

H. J. Res. 385. Joint resolution to provide 
for the acceptance on behalf of the United 
States of a memorial plaque to the memory 
of Stephen Collins Foster, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on House Admin- 
istration. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H. J. Res. 386. Joint resolution relating to 
the pledge of allegiance to the flag; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REGAN: 

H. J. Res. 387. Joint resolution authorizing 
the return to Mexico of the flags, standarde, 
colors, and emblems that were captured by 
the United States in the Mexican War; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. KING: 

H. Res. 412. Resolution creating a select 
committee to investigate the economic and 
social effects of certain wartime and postwar 
developments in the States of California, Ore- 
gn and Washington; to the Committee on 

es. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of California, relative to 
requesting that the San Francisco Naval 
Shipyard be maintained in operation; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii, relative to requeste 
ing favorable consideration of and to enact 
into law Senate bill 2246, entitled “A bill to 
amend the National Housing Act, as amended, 
and for other purposes“; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 
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Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii, relative to amending the 
Hawaiian Organic Act to provide for the 
contingency of the death of a judge of the 
Supreme Court of the Territory of Hawaii; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ADDONIZIO: 

H. R. 6574. A bill for the relief of Edward 
F. Knasin; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
‘ By Mr. AUCHINCLOSS: 

H. R. 6575. A bill for the relief of Mack 
Burch; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H. R. 6576, A bill to authorize the sale of 
certain land in Alaska to Kenneth B. Laugh- 
lin, of Anchorage, Alaska; to the Committee 
on Public Lands. 

By Mrs. BOLTON of Ohio: 

H. R. 6577. A bill for the relief of Haruko 

Teramoto; to the Committee on the Judici- 


ary. 
: By Mr. BOYKIN: 

H. R. 6578. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Gunnborg Janzon Hamilton; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary: 

By Mr. GORDON: 

H. R. 6579. A bill to grant permanent res- 
idence in the United States to Jan Januaz 
Wojciechowski; to the Committee on the 


H. R. 6580. A bill to grant permanent resi- 
dence in the United States to Spyridon V. 
Karavitis; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HELLER: 

H. R. 6581. A bill for the relief of Roy S. 
Moore; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 6582. A bill for the relief of Mordeche 
Horowitz and Mrs. Regina Horowitz; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JUDD: 

H. R. 6583. A bill for the relief of Paul G. 
Smith; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6584. A bill for the relief of Nellie A. 
Ridings; to the Committee on tho Judiciary. 

By Mr. LINEHAN: 

H. R. 6585. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Mary 
Fenton; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 6586. A bill for the relief of Stamatie 
Amersonis; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
- H.R.6587. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Hamako Amano Schneider; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 6588. A bill for the relief of Antanas 
Satunas; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MANSFIELD: 

H. R. 6589. A bill for the relief of Mitsue 
Miyamoto; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary 


By Mr. O'TOOLE: 
H. R. 6590. A bill for the relief of Manuel 
Jose Besteire; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. ROONEY: 

H. R. 6591. A bill for the relief of Corrado 
Parisi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SADOWSEI: 

H. R. 6592. A bill for the relief of Michael 
Krzyzanowski; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. TAURIELLO: 

H. R. 6593. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Rachel David; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WITHROW: 

H. R. 6594. A bill for the relief of Ludmilla 

Jungbauer; to the Committee on the Judi- 


By Mr. YOUNG: 
H. R. 6595. A bill for the relief of Nabih El 
Khouri; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXTI, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1544. By Mr. JUDD: Petition of Mrs. Maude 
Teigen and other citizens of Minneapolis, 
urging consideration and support of the Bry- 
son bill, H. R. 2428, and a Senate counter- 
part of that measure; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1545. By Mr. PLUMLEY: Petition of citi- 
zens and voters of Morrisville, Vt., urging 
passage of the Bryson bill, H. R, 2428, and the 
Langer bill, S. 1847, to prohibit the trans- 
portation in interstate commerce of alco- 
holic-beverage advertising and stop its broad- 
casting over the air; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce; 

1546. Also, petition of some 84 citizens and 
voters of Plainfield, Vt., urging passage of 
House bill 2428 and Senate bill 1847, to pro- 
hibit the transportation in interstate com- 
merce of alcoholic-beverage advertising and 
stop its broadcasting over the air; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

1547. By the SPEAKER: Petition of gen- 
eral board chairman, Los Angeles County 
Housing Expediter, requesting Congress to 
provide funds and personnel for a survey and 
study of rental and vacancy conditions in 
Los Angeles County; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

1548. Also, petition of Irene B. Reidy, pres- 
ident, Republican Businesswomen’s Club, 
Chicago, III., requesting that the members 
of the United’ States Senate and House of 
Representatives support legislation which 
will expedite the purchase of voluntary 
health insurance and to oppose all legisla- 
tion to promote compulsory health insurance 
in America; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

- 1549. Also, petition of the president, Balti- 
more City Dental Society, Baltimore, Md., re- 
questing Congress not to enact any legisla- 
tion containing the principle of compulsory 
health insurance; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1550. Also, petition of the president, Cory- 
don Palmer Dental Society, Youngstown, 
Ohio, requesting Congress not to enact any 
legislation containing the principle of com- 
pulsory health insurance; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1551. Also, petition of the president, Ten- 
nessee State Dental Association, Memphis, 
Tenn., requesting Congress not to enact any 
legislation which will hamper that freedom, 
such as the current proposals for compulsory 
health insurance; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

1552. Also, petition of Miss Mabel C. Galey, 
president, Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union, Mount Hermon, Calif., requesting pas- 
sage of the Bryson bill, H. R. 2428, to pro- 
hibit the transportation of alcoholic-bever- 
age advertising in interstate commerce and 
the broadcasting of alcoholic-beverage adver- 
tising over the radio; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

1553. Also, petition of John J. Mikulski, 
Polish National Alliance of North America, 
Buffalo, N. Y., relative to the tenth anni- 
versary of the invasion of Poland and the 
establishment of peace on earth, and recom- 
mending that criminal acts of nations be re- 
ferred to the tribunal of all nations; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1554. Also, petition of the secretary, Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians, Newark, N. J., 
relative to old-age and survivors’ insurance, 
and that it be extended to include all wage 
earners and self-employed persons; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

1555. Also, petition of W. P. Lamar, At- 
Janta, Ga., requesting consideration of his 
plan for bringing permanent peace in Eu- 
rope; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
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1556. Also, petition of A. L. Chaney and 
others, Jacksonville, Fla., requesting passage 
of House bills 2135 and 2136, known as the 
Townsend plan; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

1557. Also, petition of Augusta I. Boyer 
and others, Orlando, Fla., requesting passage 
of House bills 2135 and 2136, known as the 
Townsend plan; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

1558. Also, petition of T. S. Kinney and 
others, Orlando, Fla., requesting passage of 
House bills 2135 and 2136, known as the 
Townsend plan; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

1559. Also, petition of Mrs. Mattie Hester 
and others; Sanford, Fla., requesting passage 
of House bills 2135 and 2136, known as the 
Townsend plan; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

1560, Also, petition of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Foster and others, Orlando, Fla., requesting 
passage of House bills 2135 and 2136, known 
as the Townsend plan; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. ` 

1561. Also, petition of J. H. Rensser and 
others, Boise, Idaho, requesting passage of 
House bills 2135 and 2136, known as the 
Townsend plan; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 4, 1950 


The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, we thank Thee for 
new years and for new days and for new 
thoughts of God and for new hopes for a 
redeemed humanity and a cleansed 
earth. With the dim lamps of our own 
devices we cannot find a sure and clear 
path through the tangled maze of this 
stricken generation. Awaiting are sol- 
emn responsibilities of public welfare, 
decisions which make our wisdom or our 
folly affect the daily lives of untold 
millions. Who among us is sufficient for 
these things? Our needs of enlighten- 
ment are deep and inward. We pray 
that our personal record may be kept 
unstained by any word or act unworthy 
of our best. We ask it in the Redeemer's 
name. Amen, 


ATTENDANCE OF SENATORS 


JAMES O, EASTLAND, a Senator from the 
State of Mississippi, Spessarp L. HOL- 
LAND, a Senator from the State of Flor- 
ida, Burnet R. MAYBANK, a Senator from 
the State of South Carolina, Ernest W. 
MCFARLAND, a Senator from the State of 
Arizona, CLAUDE PEPPER, a Senator from 
the State of Florida, and ALEXANDER 
WILEY, a Senator from the State of Wis- 
consin, appeared in their seats today. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Lucas, and by unani- 
mous consent, the reading of the Journal 
of the proceedings of Tuesday, January 
3, 1950, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, informed the Senate that 
a quorum of the House was present and 
that the House was ready to proceed with 
business, 
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The message also informed the Senate 
that a committee of three Members had 
been appointed by the Speaker on the 
part of the House of Representatives to 
join with the committee on the part of 
the Senate to notify the President of the 
United States that a quorum of each 
House had assembled, and that Congress 
was ready to receive any communication 
that he may be pleased to make. 

The message announced that the 
House had agreed to a concurrent res- 
olution (H. Con. Res. 150) providing for 
a joint session of the two Houses at 1 
o'clock p. m. today (January 4, 1950) for 
the purpose of receiving such communi- 
cations as the President may be pleased 
to make to them, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message communicated to the 
Senate the resolutions of the House of 
Representatives adopted as a tribute to 
the memory of Hon. Clyde M. Reed, late 
a Senator from the State of Kansas. 

The message also communicated to 
the Senate the intelligence of the death 
of Hon. George J. Bates, late a Repre- 
sentative from the State of Massachu- 
setts, and transmitted the resolutions of 
the House thereon. 

The message further communicated to 
the Senate the intelligence of the death 
of Hon. Martin Gorski, late a Repre- 
sentative from the State of Illinois, and 
transmitted the resolutions of the House 
thereon. 

NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. LUCAS and Mr. WHERRY ad- 
vanced in the center aisle, and 

Mr. LUCAS said: Mr. President, as a 
member of the committee appointed on 
yesterday to notify the President of the 
United States that the Congress is in 
session and ready to proceed to business, 
I wish to report back to the Senate that 
the committee has performed that duty. 
The President advised the committee 
that at 1 o'clock today, in the Hall of 
the House of Representatives, he will de- 
liver in person his annual message on 
the state of the Union. 


JOINT MEETING OF THE TWO HOUSES 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
lays before the Senate a concurrent res- 
olution coming over from the House of 
Representatives. 

The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 150) was read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the two 
Houses of Congress assemble in the Hall of 
the House of Representatives on Wednesday, 
January 4, 1950, at 1 o’clock in the afternoon, 
for the purpose of receiving such communi- 
cations as the President of the United 
States shall be pleased to make to them. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. LUCAS. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Butler Donnell 
Anderson Chapman Douglas 
Benton Connally Downey 
Brewster Cordon Dworshak 
Bricker Darby Eastland 


Ecton Kem Myers 
Ellender Kerr Neely 
Ferguson Kilgore O’Conor 
Frear Knowland O’Mahoney 
Pulbright Langer Pepper 
George Leahy Robertson 
Gillette Lehman Russell 
Graham Lodge Saltonstall 
Green Long Schoeppel 
Gurney Lucas Smith, N. J. 
Hayden MeCarran Sparkman 
Hendrickson McCarthy Stennis 
Hickenlooper McClellan Taft 
Hill McFarland Taylor 
Hoey McKellar Thomas, Utah 
Holland McMahon Thye 
Humphrey Magnuson Tobey 
Hunt Malone Tydings 
Ives Martin Watkins 
Jenner Maybank Wherry 
Johnson, Tex. Millikin Wiley 
Johnston, S. C. Morse Wiliams 
Kefauver Murray Young 
Mr. MYERS. I announce that the 


Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. JOHNSON], 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Tuomas], and the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. WITHERS] are absent on of- 
ficial business. 

The Senator from New Mexico IMr. 
CuaAvez] is absent because of a death in 
his family. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
BRIDGES], the Senator from Washington 
{Mr. CAIN], the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. CAPEHART], the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. MUNDT], and the Senator 
from Maine [Mrs. SMITH] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 

RECESS 


Mr. LUCAS. I move that the Senate 
stand in recess until 12:40 p. m. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 12 
o'clock and 12 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until 12:40 o'clock p. m. 

On the expiration of the recess, the 
Senate reassembled, and was called to 
order by the Vice President. 


JOINT MEETING OF THE TWO HOUSES 


Mr. LUCAS, Mr. President, the time 
has now arrived for the Senate, under the 
previous order, to proceed to the Hall of 
the House of Representatives to listen to 
the address of the President of the United 
States. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I wonder if the Sen- 

ator from Illinois will make an an- 
nouncement with reference to the Senate 
marching in a body on its return to the 
Chamber. 
Mr. LUCAS. I made that announce- 
ment yesterday, but I shall repeat it. I 
believe it would be the better part of wis- 
dom to march back in a body. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That would 
be automatic, unless an order to the con- 
trary were entered, because the Senate 
has to resume its session following the 
President’s message. 

The Senate, preceded by the Sergeant 
at Arms (Joseph C. Duke), the Secretary 
(Leslie L. Biffle), and the Vice President, 
proceeded to the Hall of the House of 
Representatives, 
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ANNUAL ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC. NO, 389) 


The address this day delivered by the 
President of the United States at the 
joint meeting of the two Houses of Con- 
gress appears on pages 60-64 of the 
House proceedings as contained in to- 
day’s RECORD. 


TRANSACTION OF MORNING BUSINESS 


The Senate having returned to its 
Chamber, it reassembled at 1 o'clock and 
48 minutes p. m., when called to order 
by the Vice President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
rules, 10 minutes remain for the 
transaction of morning business. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate con- 
tinue the morning hour until morning 
business is concluded, in the event that 
it is not concluded by 2 o'clock. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


REPORT OF ECONOMIC COOPERATION AD- 
MINISTRATION—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT (H. DOC, NO. 416) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying re- 
port, referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations: 


To the Congress of the United States of 
America: 

I am transmitting herewith the Fifth 
Report of the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration created by the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1948, Public Law 472 of 
3 Congress, approved April 3, 

The report covers activities under the 
Economic Cooperation Act of 1948 (title 
I of Public Law 472, as amended) as well 
as the programs of economic aid to China 
under section 12 of Public Law 47, 
Eighty- first Congress, and to the Repub- 
lic of Korea under the provisions of the 
Foreign Aid Appropriation Act of 1949 
(Public Law 793, 80th Cong.). There 
is also included in the appendix a sum- 
mary of the status of the United States 
foreign relief program (Public Law 84, 
80th Cong.) and the United States 
foreign aid program (Public Law 389, 
80th Cong.). 

This report is for the period April 3 
through June 30, 1949. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

Tue Warre House, November 15, 1949. 


REPORT ON ASSISTANCE TO GREECE AND 
TURKEY—MESSAGE FROM THE PRESI- 
DENT 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, which, 
was read, and, with the accompanying 
report, referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations; 


To the Congress of the United States: 
Transmitted herewith is the eighth 
quarterly report on United States mili- 
tary assistance to Greece and Turkey. 
This report covers the period from April 
1, 1949, to June 30, 1949. Military as- 
sistance to Greece and Turkey was inau- 
gurated under the authority of Public 
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Law 75, Eightieth Congress, and was con- 
tinued under the authority of title III of 
Fublic Law 472, Eightieth Congress, 
known as the Greek-Turkish Assistance 
Act of 1948. Responsibility for United 
States assistance in the economic reha- 
bilitation of Greece begun under Public 
Law 75 was transferred to the Economic 
Cooperation Administration on July 1, 
1948, pursuant to Public Law 472, title I. 
Harry S. TRUMAN. 
THE WHITE House, November 28, 1949. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


REFORT OF FEDERAL Crop INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
the operations of the Federal Crop Insurance 
Corporation for the year 1949 (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 


- REPORT OF FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
the annual report of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1949 (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


REPORT ON CONTROL AND ERADICATION OF FCOT- 
AND-MOUTH DISEASE, UNITED STATES AND 
MExIco 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 

Agriculture, transmitting, pursuant to law, 

a confidential report on the control and eradi- 

cation of foot-and-mouth disease, United 

States and Mexico, for the month of Novem- 

ber 1949 (with an accompanying report); to 

the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


AGRICULTURAL PROGRAM FOR VIRGIN ISLANDS 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to provide an agricultural program 
in the Virgin Islands (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 


REPORT ON CONTROL AND ERADICATION OF 
FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE, UNITED STATES 
AND MEXICO 
Two letters from the Acting Secretary of 

Agriculture, transmitting, pursuant to law, 

reports on cooperation of the United States 

with Mexico in the control and eradication 
of foot-and-mouth disease, for the months 
of September and October 1949 (with ac- 
companying reports); to the Committee on 

Agriculture and Forestry. 

REPORT ON REGIONAL RESEARCH LABORATORIES 
A letter from the Under Secretary of Agri- 

culture, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 

port on the activities of, funds used by, and 
donations to the Regional Research Labora- 
tories, for the fiscal year 1949 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 


REFORT OF NATIONAL FOREST RESERVATION 
Commission (S. Doc. No. 126) 


A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
president, National Forest Reservation Com- 
mission, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
report of that Commission for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1949 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry and ordered to be printed, with 
an illustration, 


STATEMENT OF JUDGMENTS RENDERED BY COURT 
or CTA (S. Doc. No. 127) 

A letter from the Clerk, United States Court 
of Claims, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
statement of all judgments rendered by the 
Court of Claims for the year ended September 
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30, 1949 (with an accompanying statement); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. 


REPORT ON CONTRACTS NEGOTIATED BY MILITARY 
DEPARTMENTS 


A letter from the Secretary of Defense, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report list- 
ing the contracts negotiated by the military 
departments, for the period January 1 
through June 30, 1949 (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


REPORT ON UNITED STATES SOLDIERS’ HOME 


A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the annual 
report of the United States Soldiers’ Home, 
for the fiscal year 1949 (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


REPORT ON Am Force FLYING Pay 


A letter from the Secretary of the Air Force, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report show- 
ing the Air Force flying pay, by rank and 
age group, for all officers above the rank of 
major, for the period January 1 to July 1, 
1949 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee or. Armed Services. 


REFORT ON HELIUM-PRODUCTION FUND 


A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
reporting, pursuant to law, the amount of 
moneys credited to and disbursements from 
the helium-production fund, for the year 
ended June 30, 1949; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


REPORT ON PERSHING HALL MEMORIAL FUND 


A letter from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
covering transactions during the fiscal year 
1949, for the account of the Pershing Hall 
Memorial Fund (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Armed Services. 


REPORT OF RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORA= 
TION 


A letter from the Chairman of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report of that Corporation 
and its subsidiary, the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association, for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1949 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


AUDIT REPORT OF INLAND WATERWAYS CORPORA- 
TION 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, an audit report of the Inland Waterways 
Corporation for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1948 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. 


AUDIT REPORT oF FEDERAL PRISON INDUSTRIES, 
INC. 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, an audit report of the Federal Prison 
Industries, Inc., for the year ended June 30, 
1948 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. 


AUDIT REPORT oF Gorcas MEMORIAL LABORA- 


TORY—GORGAS MEMORIAL INSTITUTE OF 
‘TROPICAL AND PREVENTIVE MEDICINE, INC. 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, an audit report of the Gorgas Memorial 
Laboratory—Gorgas Memorial Institute of 
Tropical and Preventive Medicine, Inc., for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1948 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 
AvupiT REPORT oF PANAMA RAILROAD COMPANY 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, an audit report on the Panama Railroad 
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Company, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1948 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. 


CONTINUATION OF CERTAIN OFFICES IN THE 
PHILIPPINES BY VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


A letter from the Administrator of Veter- 
ons’ Affairs, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to extend the authority of the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to estab- 
lish and continue officers in the Republic of 
the Philippines (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Finance. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN 
LEGION 


A letter from the director, National Legis- 
lative Commission, the American Legion, 
Washington, D. C., transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the financial statement of the American 
Legion up to and including the period ended 
October 31, 1949 (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Finance. 


REPORT ON INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION AND 
EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


A letter from the Secretary of State, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report on the 
operations cf the International Information 
and Educational Exchange Program covering 
the three semiannual periods from January 
1, 1948, to June 30, 1949 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 


Report CF PHILIPPINE WAR DAMAGE 
CoMMISSION 


A letter from the Director, Washington 
Office, of the Philippine War Damage Com- 
mission, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report of that Commission for the year 
ended June 30, 1949 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 


Report OF ADVISORY COMMISSION ON 
INFORMATION 


A letter from the Chairman of the United 
States Advisory Commission on Information, 
Department of State, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report of that Commission dated 
September, 1949 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 


REPORT OF ADVISORY COMMISSION ON 
EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


A letter from the Chairman of the United 
States Advisory Commission on Educational 
Exchange, Department of State, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report of that Com- 
mission, for the period January 1 tbrough 
June 30, 1949 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, 


ORDINANCES ENACTED BY PUBLIC SERVICE 
CoMMISSION OF PUERTO Rico 

Two letters from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of ordinances granting franchises 
enacted by the Public Service Commission 
of Puerto Rico (with accompanying papers); 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


Laws ENACTED BY LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY AND 
MUNICIPAL COUNCILS or St. CROIX AN ST. 
THOMAS AND ST, JOHN, V, I. 

A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, copies of laws 
enacted by the Legislative Assembly and the 
Municipal Councils of Sc. Croix and St. 
Thomas ard St. John, V. I. (with accompany- 
ing papers); to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

WATER RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT, 

VALLEY BASIN, CALIF. 

A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
referring to his letter of August 29, 1949, con- 
cerning a report of the Interior Department 
entitled “Comprehensive Plan for Water 
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Resources Development, Central Valley Basin, 
Calif”; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


REPORT ON ANTHRACITE RESEARCH LABORATORY, 
BUREAU or MINES, SCHUYLKILL HAVEN, PA. 
A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 

reporting, pursuant to law, on the activities 

of, expenditures by, and donations to the 

Bureau of Mines, Anthracite Research Labo- 

ratory, constructed at Schuylkill Haven, Pa.; 

to the Committee on Interior and Insular 

Affairs. 

Report on Coat MINE INSPECTION BY BUREAU 

or MINES 
A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting pursuant to law, a report on the 
inspection of coal mines by the Bureau of 

Mines, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 

1949 (with an accompanying report); to the 

Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

TRIBAL FUNDS OF CONFEDERATED TRIBES, 
COLVILLE RESERVATION, WASH. 


A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to provide for the disposition of tribal funds 
of the Confederated Tribes of the Colville 
Reservation, Wash. (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


REPEAL oF CERTAIN LAWS RELATING TO TIMBER 
AND STONE 


A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to repeal certain laws relating to timber and 
stone on the public domain (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Commitee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

Law ENACTED BY LEGISLATURE OF HAWAN 

A letter from the Director, Division of 
Territories and Island Possessions, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a copy of Act 63 of the Legislature of 
Hawaii, providing employment and vocational 
training to certain unemployed; creating the 
Hawaiian Civilian Conservation Corps with- 
in the Board of Agriculture and Forestry, and 
making an appropriation (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

PROVISIONAL Fur SEAL AGREEMENT OF 1942 

A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend section 5 of the act of February 
26, 1944, entitled “An act to give effect to the 
Provisional Fur Seal Agreement of 1942 be- 
tween the United States of America and 
Canada; to protect the fur seals of the Prib- 
ilof Islands; and for other purposes” (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS 


A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, copies of orders of 
the Commissioner of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service suspending deporta- 
tion as well as a list of persons involved, to- 
gether with a detailed statement of the facts 
and pertinent provisions of law to each alien 
and the reason for ordering such suspension 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

STATEMENT OF ADJUDICATIONS RENDERED BY 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE IN CERTAIN CASES 
OF JAPANESE ANCESTRY 
A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 

mitting, pursuant to law, a statement of all 

adjudications rendered during the year 1949 

in cases of certain persons of Japanese an- 

cestry under military orders (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

STATUS OF PERMANENT RESIDENCE TO CERTAIN 

ALIENS 

A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, copies of the orders 
of the Commissioner of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service granting the status of 
permanent residence to Josef Weinberg and 
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Pilvi Laine Lecke (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
REPORT ON CONTRACT SETTLEMENT 

A letter from the Administrator, General 
Services Administration, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, the first report on contract set- 
tlement by that Administration for the period 
July 1 through September 30, 1949 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

LAWRENCE B. WILLIAMS AND His WIFE, VIVA 
CA WILLIAMS 

A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
for the relief of Lawrence B. Williams and 
his wife, Viva Craig Williams (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Encar F. RUSSELL ET AL. 


A letter from the Secretary of the In- 
terior, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation for the relief of Edgar F. Russell; 
Lillian V. Russell, his wife; and Bessie R. 
Ward (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. : 
Report OF Tort CLAIMS PAID BY INTERIOR 

DEPARTMENT t 


A letter from the Under Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report on all tort claims by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior under the provisions 
of the Federal Tort Claims Act for the fiscal 
year 1949 (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Report ON Tort CLAIMS PAID BY DEPARTMENT 
OF THE ARMY 


A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
all tort claims paid by the Department of 
the army under the provisions of the Fed- 
eral Tort Claims Act, for the fiscal year 1949 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

REPORT OF DISPLACED PERSONS COMMISSION 


A letter from the Chairman and members 
of the Displaced Persons Commission, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the second semi- 
annual report of that Commission (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Mrs. MARTHA P. MATTHEWS 


A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
for the relief of Mrs. Martha P. Matthews 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

PauL D. BANNING 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
‘Treasury, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation for the relief of Paul D. Banning, 
chief disbursing officer, Treasury Depart- 
ment, and for other purposes (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

AMERICAN ELEVATOR & MAcHINE Co. 

A letter from the clerk, United States 
Court of Claims, transmitting, pursuant to 
Senate Resolution 251, dated June 10, 1948, 
an order of the court dismissing the defend- 
ant's claim in the case of American Elevator 
& Machine Co. v. The United States (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

REPORT ON PROGRAM OF VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 

A letter from the Acting Administrator, 
Federal Security Agency, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report on the program of 
vocational education, for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1948 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

PENALTY MAIL MATERIAL | 

A letter from the Postmaster General, 
transmitting, pursuant to section 302, title 
III, Public Law 785, approved June 25, 1948, 
a report showing the quantity of penalty 
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inscribed material on hand and on order for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1949 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 
Report oF NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR 
AERONAUTICS 

A letter from the Chairman of the Na- 
tional Advisory Commitee for Aeronautics, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
the creation of 10 professional and scientific 
positions in the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

REPORT ON PERSONNEL CEILINGS 

A letter from the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, his report of personnel ceilings for the 
quarter ended September 30, 1949 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
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REPORT ON PusLic-WorKs PROJECTS 

A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
transmitting, pursuant to Senate Resolution 
126, Eighty-first Congress, a report of public- 
works projects in process and under con- 
sideration by that Department (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

REPORT oF TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 

A letter from the Director of the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on the activities of the Au- 
thority for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1949 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Public Works. 
REPORT or LAND ACQUISITIONS, NATIONAL Car- 

ITAL PARK AND PLANNING COMMISSION 

A letter from. the Secretary of the National 
Capital Park and Planning Commission, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
land acquisitions for parks, parkways, and 
playgrounds, cost of each tract, and method 
of acquisition, fiscal year ended June 30, 
1949 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Public Works. 
AMENDMENT OF HATCH POLITICAL ACTIVITIES 

Act 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to amend the Hatch Political Activi- 
ties Act of August 2, 1939, as amended, in 
order to grant Federal officers and employees 
in certain communities in Alaska the same 
type of privileges as are now granted under 
section 16 (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration. 


Report oF NATIONAL SOCIETY OF THE 
DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
A letter from the secretary, National 

Society of the Daughters of the American 

Revolution, transmitting, pursuant to law, 

the fifty-second annual report of that 

society for the year ended April 1, 1949 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Commit- 
tee on Rules ad Administration. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 

Senate and referred as indicated: 
By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

Three joint resolutions of the Legislature 
of the State of California; to the Committee 
on Armed Services: 

“Assembly Joint Resolution 1 
“Joint resolution relative to memorializing 
the President of the United States, the 

Vice President of the United States, the 

Secretary of Defense, the Secretary of the 

Navy, the Chief of Naval Operations, and 

the Congress of the United States, to main- 

tain in operation the San Francisco Naval 

Shipyard 

“Whereas the San Francisco Naval Ship- 
yard, commonly known as Hunters Point 
Naval Shipyard is a valuable and strategically 
located shipyard; and 
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“Whereas the Navy for many years sought 
deep-water facilities on the San Francisco 
water front, and when they obtained Hunt- 
ers Point, spent huge sums of money in de- 
veloping the shipyard; and 

“Whereas the announcement has been 
made that the Navy contemplates the shut- 
ting down of the San Francisco Naval Ship- 
yard in the near future; and 

“Whereas the shut-down of the San Fran- 
cisco Naval Shipyard would result in the 
unemployment of many thousands of skilled 
civilian workers in the San Francisco area; 
and 

“Whereas in case of national emergency 
the shipyard would be of invaluable aid to 
the preservation and security of the west 
coast and of the entire United States: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
President of the United States, the Vice 
President of the United States, the Secre- 
tary of Defense, the Secretary of the Navy, 
the Chief of Naval Operations, and the Con- 
gress of the United States are hereby respect- 
fully memorialized and requested to take 
such steps as may be necessary to maintain 
the San Francisco Naval Shipyard in opera- 
tion to the fullest possible extent consistent 
with national economy; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly be hereby directed to prepare and 
transmit copies of this resolution to the Pres- 
ident of the United States, the Vice President 
of the United States, the Secretary of De- 
fense, the Secretary of the Navy, the Chief of 
Naval Operations, the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, and to each Senator and 
Representative from California in the Con- 
gress of the United States.” 


“Assembly Joint Resolution 3 


“Joint resolution relative to memorializing 
the President of the United States, the Vice 
President of the United States, the Secre- 
tary of Defense, the Secretary of the Navy, 
the Chief of Naval Operations, and the 
Congress of the United States, to main- 
tain in operation the Long Beach Naval 
Shipyard ' 


“Whereas the Long Beach Naval Shipyard 
at Terminal Island is a valuable and strate- 
gically located shipyard; and 
| “Whereas the Navy for many years sought 
deep-water facilities on the Long Beach 
water front, and when they obtained the Ter- 
minal Island site spent huge sums of money 
developing the shipyard; and 

“Whereas the Long Beach Naval Shipyard 
bears the reputation of having been the most 
efficient and economically administered yard 
of the Nation during the war years, receiving 
the most coveted Navy E; and 

“Whereas the announcement has been 
made that the Navy contemplates the shut- 
ting down of the Long Beach Naval Shipyard 
in the near future; and 

“Whereas the shut-down of the Long Beach 
Shipyard would result in the unemployment 
of many thousands of skilled civilian workers 
in the Long Beach area; and 

“Whereas in the case of a national emer- 
gency the Long Beach Naval Shipyard would 
be of invaluable aid to the preservation and 
security of the west coast and of the entire 
United States: Now, therefore, be it 
| “Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
President of the United States, the Vice 
President of the United States, the Secretary 
ot Defense, the Secretary of the Navy, the 
Chief of Naval Operations, and the Congress 
of the United States are hereby respectfully 
memorialized and requested to take such 
steps as may be necessary to maintain the 
Long Beach Naval Shipyard in operation to 
the fuilest possible extent; and be it further 
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“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the 
assembly be hereby directed to prepare and 
transmit copies of this resolution to the 
President of the United States, the Vice 
President of the United States, the Secretary 
of the Navy, the Secretary of Defense, the 
Chief of Naval Operations, the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, and to each 
Senator and Representative from California 
in the Congress of the United States.” 


“Senate Joint Resolution 4 


“Joint resolution relative to the United 
States Naval Shipyard at Mare Island 


“Whereas the Navy Yard, Mare Island, 
Calif., was established by the illustrious Ad- 
miral Farragut, then a Commodore, in the 
year 1854 at Vallejo, Calif., as the first navy 
yard on the Pacific coast, and during the 
past 96 years through war and through peace 
this navy yard, now known as the United 
States Naval Shipyard, Mare Island, Vallejo, 
Calif., has grown in importance and scope to 
be one of the largest naval shipyards in the 
United States and in the world; and 

“Whereas during the recent war all 27 
private shipyards in the San Francisco Bay 
area were under the complete or partial con- 
trol, or direction of the then Navy Yard, 
Mare Island, and all naval activities centered 
under the Ferry Building at San Francisco, 
and the annex of Mare Island at Hunters 
Point, now known as the San Francisco Naval 
Shipyard, were also under Mare Island direc- 
tion; and 

“Whereas the Congress of the United 
States recognizing the importance of Mare 
Island provided by Federal law that San 
Francisco activities at Hunters Point must 
be an annex and operated as such to Mare 
Island, and approximately 60 percent of all 
naval shipbuilding and repair work on the 
Pacific Ocean, under the control of the United 
States, was accomplished at Mare Island or 
in activities under the control or direction 
of Mare Island; and 

“Whereas proud of this great heritage and 
responsibility the city of Vallejo supports 
and works in close harmony with its one large 
industry, that it may proudly carry on the 
high traditions of this heritage, and any 
serious cut in the present level of employees 
at the Mare Island Naval Shipyard would 
seriously hamper the traditions, the stability, 
and the defense of the west coast of the 
United States and the Orient and would 
bring disaster and ruin to Mare Island and 
Vallejo: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and the Assembly 
of the State of California (jointly), That the 
President of the United States, the Vice Pres- 
ident of the United States, the Secretary of 
Defense, the Secretary of the Navy, the Chief 
of Naval Operations, and the Congress of the 
United States are hereby respectfully me- 
morialized and requested to take such steps 
consistent with national economy as may be 
necessary to assure that the defenses of the 
Pacific and west coast areas not be weakened 
or hampered by reducing the personnel or 
otherwise impairing the efficiency of United 
States Naval Shipyard, Mare Island, Vallejo, 
Calif., which has always been and in the 
future will be the most important of all 
west-coast shipyards capable of rendering 
the type of support to the defenses of the 
United States which has been so ably ren- 
dered in the past; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate be hereby directed to prepare and trans- 
mit copies of this resolution to the President 
of the United States, the Vice President of 
the United States, the Secretary of Defense, 
the Secretary of the Navy, the Chief of Naval 
Operations, the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and to each Senator and Repre- 
sentative from California in the Congress 
of the United States.” 
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A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs: 


“Assembly Joint Resolution 8 


“Joint resolution relative to memorializing 
Congress to enact legislation providing for 
the distribution of funds belonging to 
California Indians 


“Whereas there is now on deposit in the 
United States Treasury an amount of over 
$6,000,000 belonging to California Indians as 
a result of an award made by the United 
States Court of Claims on December 4, 1944; 
and 

“Whereas the distribution of such funds 
to their rightful owners, the California In- 
dians, would result in a distribution of an 
amount of approximately $150 to each Cali- 
fornia Indian; and 

“Whereas such distribution would aid in 
the alleviation of the present great need of 
California Indians; and 

“Whereas this fund cannot be distributed 
until Congress so provides; and 

“Whereas there was pending at the recent 
session of the Congress of the United 
States, S. 1354, which would authorize the 
distribution of such funds to California In- 
dians: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California respect- 
fully memorializes the Congress of the 
United States to enact into law S. 1354 or 
any other bill or bills which would accom- 
plish the same purpose; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly be hereby directed to transmit copies 
of this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States and to each 
Senator and Representative from California 
in the Congress of the United States.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 


“Senate Joint Resolution 1 


“Joint resolution relative to memoralizing 
the President of the United States, the 
Congress of the United States, the Sec- 
retary of Defense, the Secretary of the 
Navy, and the Maritime Commission of 
the United States, to reduce the tolls of 
the Panama Canal 


“Whereas vessels passing through the 
Panama Canal are now required to pay tolls 
which are greatly in excess of the cost of 
operating and maintaining the Panama 
Canal and are oppressive and destructive to 
the intercoastal shipping industry; and 

“Whereas such tolls have been a most 
important factor in reducing the number 
of privately owned vessels in the intercoastal 
shipping service from 170 before World War 
II to 18 at the present time; and 

“Whereas this decline im intercoastal mer- 
chant shipping has resulted in a correspond- 
ing reduction in the volume of cargo han- 
died by all ports on the west coast of the 
United States with a consequent loss of 
business and pay rolls by the ports of Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, and Washington; and 

“Whereas a number of chambers of com- 
merce and civic organizations have emphat- 
Rag urged a reduction of Canal toll rates; 
an 

“Whereas an active and prosperous inter- 
coastal shipping service is vital to national 
defense and the welfare of the Pacific coast: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
President of the United States, the Congress 
of the United States, the Secretary of De- 
fense, the Secretary of the Navy, and the 
Maritime Commission of the United States 
are hereby respectfully memorialized and 
requested to take such steps as may be 
necessary to reduce Panama Canal tolls to 
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fair and equitable rates which will encour- 
age and stimulate intercoastal shipping; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the sen- 
ate be hereby directed to prepare and trans- 
mit copies of this resolution to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Secretary of 
the Navy, the Secretary of Defense, the 
Maritime Commission of the United States, 
the Chief of Naval Operations, the Congress 
of the United States, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and to each Sena- 
tor and Representative from California in 
the Congress of the United States.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

“Assembly Joint Resolution 2 
“Joint resolution relative to the designation 
of the year 1950 as the year for the ob- 
servance of an American Free Enterprise 

Centennial 

“Whereas the year 1950 will mark a cen- 
tury of great progress in the advance of 
mechanization in manufacturing and in the 
production of devices, materials, and sery- 
ices that have provided the highest living 
standards for human beings, strengthening 
and enriching the mind and body; and 

“Whereas the world’s center of this ad- 
vance has been within the United States of 
America and has flourished under the Ameri- 
can system of government and had its in- 
spiration from the culture, institutions, and 
political ideals conceived by the founders of 
this Republic; and 

“Whereas this miracle of industrial 
achievement with its national economy of 
plenty for all is the exclusive product of the 
American private-enterprise system and the 
joint possession and expression of coordi- 
nated American labor and management; 
and 

“Whereas in these times of menacing eco- 
nomic onslaughts from within and beyond 
our borders it becomes vitally important that 
a Nation-wide reaffirmation and recognition 
of the superlative service, worth, and Ameri- 
can character of the free-enterprise system 
be enunciated: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
President and Congress of the United States 
be memorialized to take such steps as may 
be necessary to designate 1950 as the year 
for the observance of an American Free 
Enterprise Centennial; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the 
assembly be directed to transmit copies of 
this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and to each 
Senator and Representative from California 
in the Congress of the United States.” 


Two joint resolutions of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare: 


“Senate Joint Resolution 5 


“Joint resolution relative to hospital facil- 
ities for veterans in California 

“Whereas there are insufficient beds in 
Government hospitals for veterans in Cali- 
fornia as evidenced by waiting lists and by 
the large number of tubercular and men- 
tally ill veterans now adding to the over- 
crowded conditions of California State and 
county hospitals; and 

“Whereas the Veterans’ Administration has 
announced plans for a future building pro- 
gram for hospitals to meet this need; and 

“Whereas the United States Naval Hospital 
at Corona, built by the Navy since 1941 at an 
expenditure of $19,000,000, has been aban- 
doned by the Navy and is now idle but in 
every way suitable and desirable for the care 
of veterans by the Veterans’ Administration; 
and 
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“Whereas the American Legion, the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, the Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans, and other ex-service organiza- 
tions have recommended the Corona Naval 
Hospital for transfer to the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and the Assembly 
of the State of California (jointly), That the 
Veterans’ Administration be, and hereby is, 
requested to take over at once the Corona 
Naval Hospital as a major veterans’ facility 
for the care of sick and disabled veterans in 
California; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Congress of the 
United States is memorialized to bring about 
the transfer of the Corona Naval Hospital to 
the Veterans’ Administration and to enact 
any legislation which may be needed for this 
purpose; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
shall immediately be dispatched by the sec- 
retary of the senate to the President of the 
United States, to the Vice President of the 
United States, to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives of the United States, to 
each Senator and Representative from the 
State of California, and to the Veterans’ 
Administrator.” 


“Assembly Joint Resolution 6 


“Joint resolution relative to the continuance 
of payment of nonresident fees by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration to the Hastings Col- 
lege of Law, San Francisco, Calif. 

“Whereas there is in San Francisco, Calif., 
the Hastings College of Law, which is the 
law department of the University of Cali- 
fornia; and 

“Whereas the Hastings College of Law, by 
operating at 300 percent of normal capacity, 
is contributing greatly to the education and 
welfare of student veterans; and 

“Whereas the attendance of Hastings Col- 
lege of Law has increased from 44 students 
on May 8, 1945, to 915 students in September 
1949; and 

“Whereas the growth and development of 
Hastings College of Law since 1945 has been 
made possible by payment to its directors of 
the same Veterans’ Administration fees as 
those which have been paid for the training 
of students on other campuses of the Uni- 
versity of California, including those at 
Berkeley and Los Angeles; and 

“Whereas on November 9, 1949, the Direc- 
tor, Training Facilities Service for Vocational 
Rehabilitation and Education, ruled that a 
nonresident fee of $150 per semester may not 
hereafter be paid by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration to the Hastings College of Law; and 

“Whereas the adoption of such a nonresi- 
dent fee was approved by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministrator in January 1945 and payment 
thereof has been made throughout the last 
4% years; and 

“Whereas the Director has ruled that pay- 
ment of the fee may continue to be made for 
students enrolled at the School of Jurispru- 
dence of the University of California at 
Berkeley, Calif., and the School of Law of the 
University of California at Los Angeles, 
although the combined enrollment of those 
institutions is approximately one-third of 
the enrollment at the Hastings College of 
Law; and 

“Whereas the effect of such ruling is to 
unjustly and arbitrarily penalize the Hast- 
ings College of Law, reducing its gross income 
by more than $100,000 during the academic 
years 1949-50 and 1950-51; and 

“Whereas the enforcement of the ruling 
will make it necessary for the Hastings Col- 
lege of Law to discontinue its present policy 
of accepting a number of student veterans 
far in excess of the normal capacity of its 
facilities; and 

“Whereas the resultant limitation on the 
number of student veterans who may be 
accept d for enrollment will seriously inter- 
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fere with the continued education of the 
student veterans affected by the ruling: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California respect- 
fully memorializes the President, Vice Presi- 
dent, and Congress of the United States, the 
Director, Training Facilities Service for Voca- 
tiont! Rehabilitation and Education, and 
Veterans’ Administration to take such teps 
as may be necessary to permit the Veterans’ 
Administration to continue to pay to the 
Hastings College of Law the nonresidence 
fees of student veterans enrolled therein; 
and be it further, 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the 
assembly be hereby directed to transmit 
copies of this resolution to the President and 
Vice President of the United States, the 
Director, Training Facilities Service for Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation and Education, the 
Veterans’ Administration, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, to each Senator 
and Representative from California in the 
Congress of the United States, and to the 
appropriate congressional committees.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the Territory of Hawaii; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency: 

“House Concurrent Resolution 15 


“Be it resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives of the Twenty-fifth Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii, in special session as- 
sembled (the Senate concurring), That the 
Congress of the United States of America be 
and it is hereby respectfully requested to 
give favorable consideration to and to enact 
into law Senate 2246 entitled “A bill to 
amend the National Housing Act, as 
amended, and for other purposes,” intro- 
duced by the Honorable JOHN J. SPARKMAN, 
and which is now pending before the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That duly certified copies of 
this concurrent resolution be forwarded to 
the President of the Senate, and the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives of the Con- 
gress of the United States of America, and 
the Delegate to Congress from Hawaii.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawail; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“Senate Joint Resolution 5 


“Joint resolution petitioning the President 
of the United States to name the Territory 
of Hawaii as an emergency unemployment 
region and requesting that he order Federal 
agencies to assign Federal orders to Ha- 
waiian industry, approve Federal public 
works projects for Hawail, and maintain 
the national defense establishments with- 
in the Territory at a high level of readiness 
“Whereas general economic conditions in 

the United States have deteriorated to an ex- 

tent requiring Federal cognizance of the 
growing unemployment problem; and 
“Whereas a combination of deflationary 
factors, including sharp curtailment in re- 
cent months of activities in the Territory of 

Hawail by the Army, Navy, and Air Forces, a 

4-month tie-up of shipping between the Ter- 

ritory of Hawaii and the Pacific coast late in 

1948, and a tie-up of all island ports in the 

Territory of Hawaii since May 1, 1949, have 

caused a severe economic decline and an 

alarming increase in unemployment in the 

Territory of Hawaii; and 
“Whereas on the island of Oahu alone, 

where the bulk of the population of the Ter- 

ritory of Hawaii resides, there are over 18,000 

unemployed persons out of a working popu- 

lation of 136,000 (about 13% percent of the 
total); and 

“Whereas for the Territory of Hawaii as a 
whole there are over 25,000 unemployed out 
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of a working population of 200,000 (about 
12% percent of the total); and 

“Whereas this economic decline in the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii is substantially more severe 
than for the United States as a whole, caus- 
ing a curtailment of reserves of private busi- 
ness in the Territory; and 

“Whereas the Territory’s lack of mineral or 
other extractive natural resources, its dis- 
tance from markets, and the physical limita- 
tions of its productive capacity make adjust- 
ment to economic change more difficult than 
in other areas of more diversified economic 
activity; and 

“Whereas the Federal policy of special ac- 
tion to ameliorate such conditions by a judi- 
cious channeling of Federal orders, authori- 
zations for new Federal public works, and 
maintenance of national defense establish- 
ments is being developed in other areas of 
the United States faced with similar difficul- 
ties: Now, therefore, 

“Be it enacted by the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii: 

“SECTION 1. That the President of the 
United States be respectfully requested to 
declare the Territory of Hawaii as an emer- 
gency unemployment region; direct appro- 
priate Federal agencies and officials to take 
action to encourage employment in the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii by channeling Government 
contracts to Hawaiian firms where possible; 
direct that any transfers of military installa- 
tions take advantage of the suitability and 
strategic location of Hawaii for such instal- 
lations; and request the Congress of the 
United States to enact legislation now pend- 
ing for certain Federal public works projects 
in the Territory. 

“Sec, 2. That a certified copy of this joint 
resolution be transmitted to the President of 
the United States, the President of the 
Senate of the United States, the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives of the United 
States, the Delegate to Congress from the 
Territory of Hawail, the Secretary of the In- 
terior, the Secretary of Defense, the -Mari- 
time Commission, the Secretary of Labor, the 
Veterans’ Administration, and the Economic 
Cooperation Administration. 

“Sec. 3. This joint resolution shall take 
effect upon its approval. 

“Approved this 4th day of October A. D. 
1949, 

“INGRAM M. STAINBACK, 

Governor of the Territory of Hawati.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the Territory of Hawaii; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“House Concurrent Resolution 19 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States of America 
to amend the Hawaiian Organic Act to 
provide for the contingency of the death 
of a judge of the Supreme Court of the 
Territory of Hawali 


“Whereas the Hawaiian Organic Act pro- 
vides that provision may be made by law for 
the filling of the place of any justice of the 
Supreme Court of the Territory of Hawaii in 
case of his ‘disqualification or absence’ but 
grants no such authority in the event of the 
death of any justice; and 

“Whereas the death of the Honorable 
Albert M. Cristy, Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the Territory of Hawaii, 
has created the very contingency for which 
there is no provision in law: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the Twenty-fifth Legislature of the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii in special session assem- 
bled (the Senate concurring), That the Con- 
gress of the United States of America be 
and it is hereby respectfully requested to 
amend the Hawaiian Organic Act by amend- 
ing the proviso to section 82 thereof to read 
as follows: ‘Provided, however, That in case 
of the death, disqualification, or absence of 
any justice thereof, in any cause pending 
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before the court, on the trial and determina- 
tion of said cause his place shall be filled as 
provided by law’; and be it further 
“Resolved, That duly certified copies of this 
concurrent resolution be forwarded to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives and 
the President of the Senate of the Congress 
of the United States of America, and the 
Delegate to Congress from Hawaii.” 


A resolution adopted by the International 
Association of Machinists, V/ashington, D. C., 
favoring an investigation of the plans of the 
Department of Defense to disperse defense 
industries; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

A letter from the General Board Chairman, 
Los Angeles (Calif.) Rent Advisory Board, 
embodying a resolution adopted by that 
Board, favoring the furnishing of personnel 
and funds for a survey and study of rental 
and vacancy conditions in Los Angeles 
County, Calif.; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

A resolution adopted by the New York City 
Federation of Women's Clubs, Inc., support- 
ing the findings of the Commission on Or- 
ganization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government; to the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Execitive Departments. 

Petitions of sundry citizens of the States 
of Iowa, Maryland, and New York, praying 
for the enactment of Senate bill 2181, pro- 
viding old-age assistance; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

A petition signed by sundry citizens of the 
cities of Niles, Buchanan, and Dowagiac, all 
in the State of Michigan, favoring the enact- 
ment of legislation to reduce the excise tax 
on alcoholic beverages; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

A resolution adopted by the Philippine 
Veterans Legion, Manila, Philippine Islands, 
favoring the enactment of legislation pro- 
viding for the payment of allowances and 
bonuses to Philippine veterans on the same 
basis as American veterans; to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

Resolutions adopted by the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians, A. F. of L., Newark, N. J., 
and the Citizens Economic Council of North- 
ern Kentucky, Covington, Ky., relating to 
pensions under the social security law; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

A resolution adopted by Ford Local 600, 
United Auto Workers, CIO, Dearborn, Mich., 
favoring an investigation of the tax rate un- 
der the Social Security Act; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

The petition of Harry Rapport, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., praying for the enactment of 
legislation providing a pension for all World 
War I veterans who have no means of sup- 
port; to the Committee on Finance. 

The petition of H. B. Mahurin and sundry 
other citizens of Gibbon, Nebr., praying for 
the enactment of Senate bill 2181, providing 
old-age assistance; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

The petition of Mrs. E. V. Brown, relating 
to the recognition of any nation or people 
opposed to democracy; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

A resolution adopted by the American 
Eretz-Israel Association, Inc, New York, 
N. Y., relating to the claim of the Republic of 
Israel to the city of Jerusalem; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

A resolution adopted by the Unico Na- 
tional, assembled at Bridgeport, Conn., Au- 
gust 14, 1949, favoring the establishment of a 
national academy of political science; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The memorials of Clare Fahey, New York, 
N. Y., and Mary McShane, of Peter Cooper 
Village, New York, N. Y., remonstrating 
against the recognition of the Communist 
regime in China; to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, 

A resolution adopted by the New York City 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, Inc., favoring 
the prompt ratification of the Genocide Con- 
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vention; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

A resolution adopted by the Hawaii Baptist 
Convention, Honolulu, T. H., favoring the 
enactment of legislation providing statehood 
fc’ Hawaii; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

A resolution adopted by the St. Croix 
(V. I.) Civic Association, favoring the ap- 
pointment of Joseph Alexander of St. Croix, 
V. I., as governor of the Virgin Islands; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

A letter in the nature of a petition signed 
by J. L. Francis, president, Air and Steam 
Train Line Coupler Co., Fort Worth, Tex., 
relating to the adoption of a new safety auto- 
matic air train line connector; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

A resolution adopted by the Kiwanis Club 
of Lufkin, Tex., relating to communism, and 
so forth; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Resolutions adopted by the Syrian and 
Lebanese American Federation of the Eastern 
States, Fitchburg, Mass., and the National 
Jewish Youth Conference, of New York, N. Y., 
favoring the enactment of legislation to lib- 
eralize the Displaced Persons Act; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

A telegram in the nature of a petition, 
signed by Archbishop Vitaly, chairman of the 
Diocesan Convention of the American and 
Canadian Diocese of the Russian Orthodox 
Greek-Catholic Church, assembled in New 
York, N. Y., relating to displaced persons; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A telegram in the nature of a petition 
signed by John H. Clayborn, Bishop, and 
sundry ministers.of the Thirteenth Episcopal 
District Headquarters, East Tennessee An- 
nual Conference Bethel, African Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Knoxville, Tenn., relat- 
ing to the appointment of William H. Hastie 
to the position of g ederal Judge of the United 
States Court of Appeals; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

The petition of Mrs. V. J. Over of Chal- 
r-ers, Ind., relating to communism and the 
waste of public funds; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

A memorial signed by certein members of 
the Kiwanis Club of Oak Cliff, Dallas, Tex., 
remonstrating against deficit spending, etc.; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A resolution adopted by the Kentucky 
State Building and Construction Trades 
Council, Louisville, Ky., favoring the rees- 
tablishment of the regional office of the 
Wage and Hour and Public Contract Division 
in Nashville, Tenn.; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

The petition of John W. Aubert, chairman, 
and sundry other members of the committee 
of the Retired Railroad Men's Association of 
Terre Haute, Ind., praying for the enactment 
of legislation to liberalize the pensions of 
railroad men and their widows under the 
Railroad Retirement Act; to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 

A resolution adopted by the general con- 
vention of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
New York, N. Y., favoring the separation of 
church and state and religious instruction 
in public schools; to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

A resolution adopted by the Republican 
Business Women’s Club, of Chicago, III., pro- 
testing the enactment of legislation provid- 
ing compulsory health insurance; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

A resolution adopted by the Philippine 
Veterans’ Legion, Manila, P. I., favoring the 
enactment of legislation providing funds for 
the construction and maintenance of hos- 
pitals for veterans in the Philippines; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

Resolutions adopted by sundry medical and 
civic organizations of the United States, pro- 
testing against the enactment of legislation 
providing compulsory health insurance; to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
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A letter in the nature of a petition, signed 
by John D. Montgomery, president of dis- 
trict No, 2, National Association of Post Office 
Maintenance Employees, Philadelphia, Pa., 
praying for the confirmation of the nomina- 
tion of Raymond A. Thomas to be permanent 
postmaster of the city of Philadelphia, Pa.; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, 

A resolution adopted by the National Asso- 
ciation of Independent Tire Dealers, Inc., 
Washington, D. C., favoring the adoption of 
Senate Resolution 58, providing for the es- 
tablishment of a permanent small business 
committee as a safeguard for the preserva- 
tion of independent enterprise; ordered to 
lie on the table, 


PROHIBITION OF LIQUOR ADVERTISING— 
PETITION 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I am in 
receipt of a letter from Mrs. Harry Achee, 
of Woodward, Okla., transmitting a pe- 
tition signed by sundry citizens of that 
city. I present the petition for appro- 
priate reference, and ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the RECORD, 
without the signatures attached. 

There being no objection, the petition 
was referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, and or- 
dered to be printed in the Recor», with- 
out the signatures, as follows: 


To Our Senators and Representatives in 
Congress: 

We respectfully request that you use your 
influence and vote for the passage of a bill 
to prohibit the transportation of alcoholic 
beverage advertising in interstate commerce 
and the broadcasting of alcoholic beverage 
advertising over the radio. The most perni- 
cious effect of this advertising is the con- 
stant invitation and enticement to drink, 
The American people spent $9,640,000,000 for 
alcoholic beverages in 1947 as compared with 
$7,770,000,000 in 1945. During the same time 
there was a corresponding increase each year 
in crime, juvenile delinquency, broken 
homes, deaths, and injuries due to intoxi- 
cated drivers. There is every reason why 
this waste of money and human values 
should not be increased but rather greatly 
decreased. 


BUILDING PROGRAM FOR UNITED STATES 
SOLDIERS’ HOME 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a resolution adopted by a 
committee composed of members of the 
United States Soldiers’ Home, Washing- 
ton, D. C., relating to the building pro- 
gram for the United States Soldiers’ 
Home. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

UNITED STATES SOLDIERS’ HOME, 
Washington, D. C., December 31, 1949. 
To the Senators and Representatives of the 
United States Congress, Washington, 
D: Ox 

We, the members of the United States Sol- 
diers’ Home, assembled in mass meeting in 
Stanley Hall, hereby resolve to protest against 
the unfair way we are being treated by the 
Bureau of the Budget, for they have been 
holding up the building program for the 
United States Soldiers’ Home and we do not 
see why. We have $36,000,000 in the trust 
fund of which the Congress of the United 
States is the custodian and we need new 
buildings and facilities to accommodate a 
waiting list of over 400 veterans who have 
applied for admission to the home. We 


further desire an investigation to find out 
just why the appropriations are being held 
up for the building program of the United 
States Soldiers’ Home. 

We further protest the cut in our rations 
from 74 cents to 61 cents. We see no good 
reason for this cut since the money comes 
out of home funds and not cut of public 
funds of the United States and we know that 
the enlisted men of the Regular Army who 
pay for our rations do not want the members 
of the home underfed. 

We further state that we know that the 
Board of Commissioners of the Home has 
asked for appropriations in their budgets, 
from 1948 to 1951 inclusive, but to this date 
nothing has been done owing to the Budget 
Bureau. 

We also urge the passage of the Teague ap- 
propriation bill for the relief of United States 
Soldiers’ Home building program. 

We further state that we are in urgent 
neei of new buildings and facilities to take 
care of the needs of the members in the fu- 
ture, and request that appropriations for 
that purpose be authorized as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Jason B. CHAMBERS, 
Chairman, Scott Building, 
Emit F. K. SCHROEDER, 
King Building, 
Scuuey C. WILLIAMSON, 
King Building, 
Lacey Moore, 
Sheridan Building, 
THOMAS McDONALD, 
Grant Building, 
Amos F. JACKSON, 
Anderson Building, 
WILBER W. LANGDALE, 
Sherman Building, 
The Committee for the Members. 

(All replies to First Sgt. Jason B. Chambers, 

box 1907, Washington, D. C.) 


DAIRY INDUSTRY OF THE MIDWEST 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I present 
for appropriate reference and ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp a resolution adopted by the 
board of directors of the Rochester 
(Minn.) Dairy Cooperative, relating to 
the dairy industry of the Midwest. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF 


7, 1949, 
ADOPTED AT ANNUAL MEETING OF PATRONS 
DECEMBER 3 


Whereas the great dairy industry of the 
Midwest historically, over half a century, has 
sold the bulk of the products of its dairy 
farms in other areas, particularly the East; 
and 

Whereas the agricultural welfare of the 
Midwest is dependent on livestock enter- 
prises, of which dairying is the major proj- 
ect, by virtue of consumption of forage crops, 
soil conservation, and revenue; and 

Whereas the original intent of the law 
authorizing marketing orders was to correct 
local fluid milk market abuses and not to 
discriminate against any dairy farmer; and 

Whereas the high prices received in milk 
sheds under Government-administered or- 


der has so stimulated milk production in 


those areas that huge surpluses above cur- 
rent needs are created; and 

Whereas these surpluses have been thrown 
into channels of trade formerly served by 
products of the Midwest farms; and 

Whereas this distortion of normal market- 
ing procedures has forced the dairy produc- 
tion of the Midwest, which formerly went 
into commercial channels, to now be divert- 
ed to the Government support program, re- 
sulting in accumulation of huge stocks of 
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butter, cheese, and nonfat powder in Gov- 
ernment possession at the expense of the 
taxpayers; and 
Whereas this forcing of the Midwest on 
Government support has resulted in the 
dairy farmer receiving a price considerably 
less than parity, while at the same time the 
producer under marketing orders is receiv- 
ing a price far above parity; and 
Whereas this situation definitely discrimi- 
nates against the Midwest dairy producer 
and is contrary to public welfare: Now, 
therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the members of the Roch- 
ester Dairy Cooperative, located in the 
States of Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Iowa, in 
annual meeting assembled at Rochester, 
Minn., on December 3, 1949, hereby instruct 
the board of directors of this cooperative to 
convey their protests of this dangerous situ- 
ation to the Members of Congress and the 
Secretary of Agriculture and other interested 
parties; and be it further 
Resolved, That action be instituted imme- 
diately to correct this situation by the elimi- 
nation of all Federal milk marketing orders 
or the modification of their administration, 
Adopted at Rochester, Minn., this 7th day 
of December 1949. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
ROCHESTER DAIRY 
COOPERATIVE, 
Ropert H. BADGER, 
President. 
E. D. GRASKAMP, 
Secretary. 


THE NATIONAL TRANSPORTATION 
POLICY 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference, and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, a resolution adopted by the 
Iowa Department of Agriculture, relat- 
ing to the national transportation policy. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

Resolution 6 

Whereas the farmers of the United States 
are vitally concerned in the maintenance 
and preservation of a sound, efficient, and 
economical national transportation system; 
and 

Whereas freight rates are now at the high- 
est levels in all history, but nevertheless the 
railroads are, as a whole, not prospering and, 
unless efficient national transportation serv- 
ice by rail and other means can be main- 
tained, with fair return to the carriers, at 
lower than the present levels of charges, it 
is apparent that the country may be head- 
ing toward a national transportation crisis 
which may force the Government to take 
over the ownership and operation of the 
railroads; and 

Whereas the national transportation pol- 
icy, as adopted by the Congress of the United 
States, places responsibility directly on the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to regu- 
late all modes of transportation subject to 
the Interstate Commerce Act to recognize 
and preserve the inherent advantages of 
each; to promote safe, adequate, economical, 
and efficient service and foster sound eco- 
nomic conditions in transportation and 
among the several carriers; to encourage the 
establishment and maintenance of reason- 
able charges for transportation services with- 
out unjust discriminations, undue prefer- 
ences or advantages, or unfair or destructive 
competitive practices; to cooperate with the 
several States and the duly authorized of- 
ficials thereof; and to encourage fair wages 
and equitable working conditions—all to the 
end of developing, coordinating, and pre- 
serving a national transportation system by 
water, highway, and rail, as well as other 
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means, adequate to meet the needs of the 
commerce of the United States, of the postal 
service, and of the national defense; and 

Whereas the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has adopted no methods of developing, 
coordinating, and preserving a national 
transportation system as contemplated by 
the national transportation policy, other 
than by permitting increases in charges of 
the railroads to the point of imposing such 
burdens upon agricuitural and other com- 
merce as to diminish the total volume of 
traffic and freight revenues of the railroads; 
and 

Whereas agriculture, because of its eco- 
nomic importance to the country, has been 
given recognition in laws governing the 
membership of Federal boards, such as the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System (see title 12, sec. 241 of the U. 8. 
Code): Be it 

Resolved ty the National Association of 
Commissioners, Secretaries, and Directors of 
Agriculture, That it call to the attention of 
the President of the United States the need 
for appointment to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission of men of the highest qualifica- 
tions, and particularly the desirability of in- 
cluding on the membership of the Commis- 
sion at least one member especially qualified 
to deal with the transportation problems of 
agriculture. 


FEDERAL SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIA- 
TIONS BRANCHES 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a resolution which I have re- 
ceived from G. V. Markey, secretary- 
treasurer of the National Association of 
State Savings, Building and Loan Super- 
visors. The resolution was adopted at 
the tenth annual conference of the as- 
sociation which was held in the capital 
of my State, Madison, Wis. It endorses 
Senate bill 2006, for facilitating new 
branches for Federal savings and loan 
associations which was reported to the 
Senate on September 30 by the Banking 
and Currency Committee. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the text of the reso- 
lution be printed at this point in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to lie on the table and 
to be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 

BRANCHES OF FEDERAL SAVINGS AND LOAN 
2 ASSOCIATIONS 

Whereas the Committee on Banking and 
Currency in the United States Senate has 
favorably reported S. 2006 which, if enacted, 
will permit a Federal savings and loan asso- 
ciation, with the approval of the Home Loan 
Bank Board, to establish and operate new 
branches, if such establishment and opera- 
tion are at the time in conformity with the 
practice within the State with respect to 
branches of State building, savings and loan 
associations; and 

Whereas the Committee on Banking and 
Currency in the House of Representatives is 
considering a similar bill, H. R. 4710; and 

Whereas S. 2006 would place Federal and 
State savings and loan associations on an 
equal basis as to branches in every State in 
the Union: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Association of 
State Savings, Building and Loan Supervisors 
endorses S. 2006 and urges its prompt passage 
by the Congress; and be it further 

Resolved, That to expedite completion of 
this legislation the Committee on Banking 
and Currency in the House of Representatives 
be respectfully asked to conform the lan- 


guage of H. R. 4710 to that of S. 2006 as 


amended, and to report H. R. 4710 favorably 
as early as may be practicable in the second 
session of the Eighty-first Congress; and be 
it further 
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Resolved, That the secretary of the associ- 
ation be instructed to send copies of this res- 
oluticn to every United States Senator and 
to every member of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


APPOINTMENT OF MILES D. KENNEDY AS 
NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR OF 
TEE AMERICAN LEGION 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the body 
of the Record the announcement made 
by national commander of the Ameriean 
Legion, George N. Craig, relating to the 
appointment of Miles D. Kennedy as na- 
tional legislative director of the Ameri- 
can Legion. 

There being no objection, the an- 
nouncement was ordered to be printed 
in the body of the Recorp, as follows: 


DECEMBER 25, 1949. 
KENNEDY SUCCEEDS TAYLO As LEGION 
LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR 

Appointment of Miles D. Kennedy, New 
York City attorney, as national legislative 
director of the American Legion, effective 
January 1, was announced today by Legion 
National Commander George N. Craig. 

Kennedy succeeds John Thomas Taylor, 
who has reached retirement age after pilot- 
ing American Legion legislation in Congress 
for 31 years. Taylor will remain in harness 
as legislative consultant during the second 
session of the Eighty-first Congress. Re- 
tention of Taylor in a special capacity was 
authorized by the Legion's national executive 
committee last month: 

In his new post Director Kennedy will 
work closely with Elmer W. Sherwood, of 
Indianapolis, Ind., newly appointed chair- 
man of the national legislative commission 
of the American Legion. Kennedy has been 
a commission member for 4 years and served 
as its vice chairman in 1948-49. 

Born at Dover Plains, N. Y., Kennedy at- 
tended high school at Poughkeepsie and 
studied law at Fordham University. He re- 
ceived his law degree in June 1922. A prac- 
tieing attorney in New York City since 1923, 
he leaves a partnership in the firm of Darcy, 
Loughman & Bailey to take the Legion 
assignment. 


LONG LEGION RECORD 


Kennedy interrupted his education to-en- 
list in the Army for World War I military 
service. Assigned to the Eighteenth United 
States Infantry, he later was transferred to 
the Five Hundred and Fourth Aero Squad- 
ron, Aviation Section, Signal Corps. He 
served as a sergeant until his discharge in 
December 1918. 

Joining the James C. Sullivan Post, No. 75, 
of the American Legion in New York City, 
Kennedy served three terms as post com- 
mander. He was treasurer and commander 
of the Bronx County Legion, district com- 
mander, and in 1945 department com- 
mander of New York. He is also a member 
of Bronx Voiture 33 of the Forty and Eight. 

Married to Agnes McCabe, of Poughkeep- 
sie, January 11, 1924, Kennedy is the father 
of a daughter, Ann, now 19. 


REPORT OF PERSONNEL AND FUNDS BY 
COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Pursuant to Senate Resolution 123, 
Eightieth Congress, first session, the fol- 
lowing report was received by the Secre- 
tary of the Senate: 

DECEMBER 31, 1949. 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 
To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 123, Eightieth Con- 
gress, first session, submits the following 
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report showing the name, profession, and 
total salary of each person employed by it 
and its subcommittees for the period from 
July 1, 1949, to December 31, 1949, together 
with the funds available to and expended by 
it and its subcommittees: 


Rate of 


Total 
Name and profession teat suay 
: salary vga 


Rot H. Mollohan, chief clerk. a $10, 846. 00 82, 123, 29 
A. L. Wheeler, acting counsel an 


arn — — 846. 00 5, 250. 98 
J. George Stewart, professional staff. 10 £46. 00) 5, 250. 98 
Thomas S. Henderson, 3 

. 8, 273. 


Ruth W. Bryant, assistant cle x 
i 4, 415. 10| 2, 137. 44 


Funds authorized or appropriated. for com- 


mittee expenditure 0, 000. 00 
Amount expended (from Jan. 1 to Dec, 31, 
r ̃ —T— none te E 2, 574. 53 
Balance unexpended — 7. 428. 47 
MATTHEW M. NEELY, 
Chairman, 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 


INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. IVES: 

S. 2766. A bill to provide for designation 
of the United States Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospital at Buffalo, N. Y., as the Walter 
Gresham Andrews Veterans’ Memorial Hos- 
pital”; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

By Mr. LODGE: 

S. 2767. A bill for the relief of Yoshiko 

Fukuda; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 2768. A bill for the relief of Chang Han 
Wen; and 

S. 2769. A bill fer the relief of Pieter 
Mathias Pennings; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

By Mr. FERGUSON: E 

S. 2770. A bill for the relief of Thomas 
(Toma) Moldoveanu and Constance Mol- 
doveanu (his wife); and 

S. 2771. A bill for the relief of Mircea 
Niculescu; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. GREEN: 

S. 2772. A bill authorizing the naturaliza- 
tion of Thomas N. Cole; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HILL (for himself and Mr, 
SPARKMAN): 

S. 2773. A bill to amend the peanut mar- 
keting-quota provisions of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. GILLETTE: 

S. 2774. A bill to redefine the term “bank” 
as used in section 2113 of title 18 of the 
United States Code, dealing with bank rob- 
bery and incidental crimes, so as to include 
within the meaning of such term any savings 
and loan association the accounts of which 
are insured by the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DWORSHAK: 

S. 2775. A bill directing the conveyance of 
certain property to the city of Rupert, 
Idaho; and 

S. 2776. A bill authorizing the establish- 
ment and operation of a memorial museum 
and shop at Spalding, Idaho; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina: 

S. 2777. A bill to provide for the promotion 
of carriers in the Rural Delivery Service in 
recognition of longevity of service; ` 
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S. 2778. A bill to provide credit for postal 
field service of custodial employees and mail- 
equipment. shops’ employees for promotion 
to meritorious or longevity grades; and 

8.2779, A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide additional. compensation 
and other benefits for postmasters, officers, 
and employees,” approved October 28, 1949, 
so as to provide meritorious-service grades 
for hourly employees of the postal field serv- 
ice; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. McCARTHY (for himself and 
Mr. WILEY): 

S. 2780. A bill for the relief of Jaime Riel; 

to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FERGUSON: 
S. J. Res. 138. Joint resolution requesting 
the President to issue a proclamation desig- 
nating May 30, Memorial Day, as a day for a 
Nation-wide prayer for peace; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


CONSTRUCTION OF CERTAIN PUBLIC 
WORKS—AMENDMENT 


Mr. WILEY submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (H. R. 5472) authorizing the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of 
certain public works on rivers and har- 
bors for navigation, flood control, and 
for other purposes; which was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 


PAY OF SENATE PAGES 


Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, reported an 
original resolution (S. Res. 196), which 
was considered by unanimous consent 
and agreed to as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized to pay from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate at the basic 
rate of $1,800 per annum the salaries of 19 
pages employed by the Sergeant at Arms 
for duty in the Senate Chamber from De- 
cember 27 to 31, 1949. 


CONTINUATION ON PAY ROLL OF CERTAIN 
SENATE EMPLOYEES 


Mr. HAYDEN submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 197), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 

Resolved, That in the case of the resig- 
nation of a Senator during his term of of- 
fice, his clerical and other assistants on the 
pay roll of the Senate on the date of such 
resignation shall be continued on such pay 
roll at their respective salaries for a period 
of not to exceed 30 days: Provided, That any 
such assistants continued on the pay roll, 
while so continued, shall perform their duties 
under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Senate, and he hereby is authorized and 
directed to remove from such pay roll any 
such assistants who are not attending to 
the duties for which their services are con- 
tinued: Provided further, That this shall 
not operate to continue such assistants on 
such pay roll beyond the expiration of their 
Senator's term of service. 


CROP PRODUCTION INVESTIGATIONS— 
INCREASE IN LIMIT OF EXPENDITURE 
BY COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND 
FORESTRY 


Mr. GILLETTE submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 198), which was 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry: 

Resolved, That the subcommittee author- 
ized by Senate Resolution 36, Eighty-first 
Congress, first ‘session, hereby is authorized 
to expend from the contingent fund of the 
Senate, during the Eighty-first Congress, 
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$38,000 in addition to the amount and for 
the same purposes as specified in said reso- 
lution. 

Resolved further, That section 3 of Senate 
Resolution 36, Eighty-first Congress, first 
session, is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 3. For the purposes of this resolu- 
tion, the duly authorized subcommittee is 
authorized, during the sessions, recesses, and 
adjourned periods of the Eighty-first Con- 
gress, to employ upon a temporary basis such 
technical, clerical, and other assistants as it 
deems advisable and, with the consent of the 
head of the department or agency concerned, 
to utilize the services, information, facili- 
ties, and personnel of all agencies in the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government. The ex- 
penses of the subcommittee under this reso- 
lution, which shall not exceed $50,000, shall 
be paid from the contingent fund of the 
Senate upon youchers approved by the chair- 
man of the subcommittee.” 


TOWARD WORLD STABILITY—ADDRESS 
BY SENATOR THOMAS OF UTAH 


{Mr. THOMAS of Utah asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp an ad- 
dress entitled “Toward World Stability—An 
Attack on One Is an Attack on All,” delivered 
by him at the Institute of World Affairs, held 
under the auspices of the University of 
Southern California, in the Mission Inn, 
Riverside, Calif., December 13, 1949, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


ORGANIZATION OF THE EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH—ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
LODGE 


[Mr. LODGE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address on 
the organization of the executive branch, 
delivered by him at the Hotel Astor, New 
York, N. Y., on December 1, 1949, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


REPUBLICAN RESURGENCE—ARTICLE BY 
SAMUFL SHAFFER 


[Mr. WHERRY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Record an article en- 
titled “Republican Resurgence,” written by 
Samuel Shaffer, and published in Newsweek 
for January 9, 1950, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


PROBLEMS CONFRONTING MUNICIPAL 
GOVERNMENTS—ADDRESS BY R. RAY 
SHUTE 


[Mr. HOEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address on the 
subject of problems confronting municipal 
governments, delivered by R. Ray Shute, 
mayor of Monroe, N. C., which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


KEEP OUR FREEDOM—SERMON BY REV. 
EARLE B. JEWELL 


[Mr. KEM asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a sermon en- 
titled “Keep Our Freedom,” delivered by Rev. 
Earle B. Jewell, rector of St. Andrews Episco- 
pal Church, Kansas City, Mo., which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


THE UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS— 
ADDRESS BY COL. MELVIN J. MAAS 


[Mr. McCARTHY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recor the keynote 
address delivered by Col. Melvin J. Maas, 
president, United States Marine Corps Re- 
serve Officers’ Corps, at the national confer- 
ence held on October 21 and 22, 1949, in 
Philadelphia, which appears in the Appen- 
dix.) 

SOCIALISM BY DEFAULT—ADDRESS BY 
CECIL PALMER 


[Mr. WILLIAMS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address 
entitled “Socialism by Default,” delivered by 
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Cecil Palmer, English publisher, author, and 
journalist, at the fifty-fourth annual con- 
gress of American industry in New York, 
N. Y., December 9, 194, which appears in the 
Appendix. ] 


ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY-SECOND 
ANNIVERSARY OF RATIFICATION OF 
FEDERAL CONSTITUTION BY DELA- 
WARE—ADDRESS BY HON. E. PAUL 
BURKHOLDER “ 
[Mr. WILLIAMS asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an address de- 

livered by State Senator E. Paul Burkholder, 
of Delaware, on the occasion of the one hun- 
dred and sixty-second anniversary of the 
ratification of the Federal Constitution by 
the State of Delaware, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


WHAT IS THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES WORTH TO AMERICAN 
WOMEN?—ADDRESS BY HELEN ELIZA- 

- BETH BROWN 
[Mr. GILLETTE asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an address 

entitled “What Is the Constitution of the 

United States Worth to American Women?” 

delivered by Helen Elizabeth Brown before 

the Lawyers’ Civil Association of Maryland, 
on Wednesday, November 2, 1949, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


PRIZE ESSAY BY MISS NATALIE SNYDER 
ON CONSERVATION OF SOIL RESOURCES 


[Mr. HENDRICKSON asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp the sec- 
ond prize essay by Miss Natalie Synder, of 
Pittstown, N. J., in the Nation-wide contest 
on conservation of our soil resources, spon- 
sored by the National Grange and American 
Plant Food Council, Inc., which appears in 
the Appendix.] 

UNITED STATES CULTURAL EXCHANGE 

PROGRAM—ARTICLE BY BENJAMIN 

FINE 


[Mr. HUMPHREY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article re- 
lating to the United States cultural exchange 
program, by Benjamin Fine, from the New 
York Times of December 25, 1949, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


PRIVATELY SUPPORTED HOSPITALS AND 
THE PUBLIC HEALTH—ARTICLE FROM 
THE RECONSTRUCTIONIST 


Mr. HUMPHREY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article re- 
lating to a study of New York hospitals, from 
the Reconstructionist of December 16, 1949, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


POINT FOUR’S HUMAN GOALS 


[Mr. HUMPHREY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Point Four’s Human Goals,” from 
the New York Times of December 5, 1949, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


EXAMPLES FOR THE WESTERN WORLD— 
ARTICLE BY THOMAS L. STOKES 


[Mr. HUMPHREY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the REcorp an article en- 
titled “Examples for the Western World,” by 
Thomas L. Stokes, from the Chicago Sun- 
Times of December 27, 1949, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


STEEL PRICES AND STEEL PENSIONS 


[Mr. HUMPHREY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Steel Prices and Steel Pensions,” 
from Minnesota Labor for December 30, 1949, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning 
business is concluded, 
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REPEAL OF OLEOMARGARINE TAXES 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of House bill (H. R. 2023) to regu- 
late oleomargarine, to repeal certain 
taxes relating to oleomargarine, and for 
other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Georgia. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H. R. 2023) to regulate oleomargarine, 
to repeal certain taxes relating to oleo- 
margarine, and for other purposes, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Finance with amendments, 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the committee 
amendments be first considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I offer 
for the Recor at this point the report of 
the Senate Finance Committee on this 
bill. It is not a very voluminous report, 
but it is a very carefully considered re- 
port, dealing with all of the amendments 
offered to the bill which passed the House 
some time ago and which was considered 
by the Senate Finance Committee during 
the first session of this Congress. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the report will be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. ; 

The report (No. 309) i as follows: 


The Committee on Finance, to whom was 
referred the bill (H. R. 2023) to regulate 
oleomargarine, to repeal certain taxes relat- 
ing to oleomargarine, and for other purposes, 
having considered the same, report favorably 
thereon with amendments and recommend 
that the bill as amended do pass. 


LEGISLATIVE BACKGROUND OF REGULATION OF 

OLEOMARGARINE THROUGH THE TAXING POWER 

The act of August 2, 1886 (24 Stat. 209), 
defined “butter” and “oleomargarine” and 
imposed the following taxes on oleomargar- 
ine: Manufacturers, $600; wholesalers, $480; 
retailers, $48; domestic oleomargarine, 2 
cents per pound; and imported oleomarga- 
rine, 15 cents per pound. This tax statute 
contained packaging and labeling provisions 
and, in addition to providing for the forfei- 
ture of unstamped oleomargarine, it provided 
for the forfeiture of oleomargarine which 
was adjudged to be deleterious to the public 
health. 

It was clear from its inception that this 
exercise of the taxing power was primarily 
designed to achieve certain regulatory effects 
| in the field of competition between oleomar- 
garine and butter. In opening the Senate 
debate on this 1886 act, Senator Miller said: 

“I resort to no subterfuges in this case, 
Mr. President. My object in bringing forward 
this bill and supporting it is, not to secure 
& large increase to the revenue of our Gov- 
ernment; but I have sought to invoke the 
taxing power of the Government in order 
that under it the Government might take 
absolute control of this manufacture, might 
properly regulate it, and so regulate and con- 
trol it that it should be carried on in a legiti- 
mate way and that the product should be 
sold to the consumer in all cases for what it 
is, and it is for that purpose that the friends 
of this measure have invoked the taxing 
power of the Government” (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, July 17, 1886, p. 7073). 

The present difference in tax treatment 
between yellow oleomargarine and other 
oleomargarine was inserted in the law by 


the act of May 9, 1902 (32 Stat. 193). The 
purpose of this differential tax treatment was 
to regulate further the competition of oleo- 
margarine and butter. This act imposed a 
10-cents-per-pound tax on oleomargarine 
artificially colored to look like butter. 

By the act of March 4, 1931 (46 Stat. 1549), 
the 10-cent tax was made to apply to all 
oleomargarine which met a statutory defini- 
tion of “yellow,” whether or not colored arti- 
ficially. 
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REVENUES 


Total collections under all of the internal- 
revenue taxes on oleomargarine have been 
estimated by the Bureau of the Budget for 
the fiscal years 1949 and 1950 at $16,000,000 
for each year. Actual collections for the 
first 9 months of the fiscal year 1949 amount 
to $13,401,608. The following table gives a 
break-down of the various internal-revenue 
taxes on oleomargarine for the fiscal years 
1947 and 1948: 


Internal-revenue tares on oleomargarine 


Excise taxes: 


Colored oleomargarine 
Uncolored oleomargarine— % 


AT 


Colored oleomargarine 


Uncolored oleomargarine.............-...---.----- 
‘Total special taxes 2 
Total oleomargarine taxes 


Collections (thousands 
of dollars) (actual), 
Rates, present law fiscal years 


10 cents per pound 
cent per pound 


POWERS OF THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION TO 
REGULATE COMPETITION BETWEEN OLEOMAR- 
GARINE AND BUTTER 


Competition between yellow oleomargarine 
and butter in interstate commerce falls with- 
in the Scope of the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Trade Commission to prevent unfair methods 
of competition and unfair or deceptive acts 
or practices. Section 5 (a) of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act (title 15; U. S. C., sec. 
45 (a)) states: 

“Unfair methods of competition in com- 
merce, and unfair or deceptive acts or prac- 
tices in commerce, are hereby declared un- 
lawful.” 

Misrepresentation of oleomargarine as but- 
ter is prohibited by this section, and in the 
past the Federal Trade Commission has pro- 
ceeded against labeling and advertising prac- 
tices which were deceptive in confusing oleo- 
margarine with butter. 


PROTECTION AGAINST ADULTERATION AND MIS- 
BRANDING OF OLEOMARGARINE THROUGH THE 
FOOD, DRUG, AND COSMETIC ACT 


The Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
in its present form prohibits the introduc- 
tion of any adulterated or misbranded food 
in interstate commerce, and proffered deliv- 
ery or receipt in interstate commerce of any 
adulterated or misbranded food, 

On the basis of the testimony presented 
to your committee on this bill there does not 
appear to be any doubt but that the stand- 
ards provided by the Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act (Public Law 717, 75th Cong., 3d 
sess,, June 23, 1939; U. S. C., title 21, sec. 
301 et seq.) are adequate to protect against 
adulterated oleomargarine in interstate 
commerce, 

With respect to the misbranding of food 
the act prohibits, in section 301 (k), “the al- 
teration, mutilation, destruction, oblitera- 
tion, or removal of the whole or any part of 
the labeling of, or the doing of any other act 
with respect to, a food, drug, device, or cos- 
metic, if such act is done while such article is 
held for sale after shipment in interstate 
commerce and results in such article being 
misbranded.” 

The United States Supreme Court held, in 
U. S. v. Sullivan (332 U. S. 689), with refer- 
ence to section 301 (k) that— 

“The language used by Congress broadly 
and unqualifiedly prohibits misbranding ar- 


ticles held for sale after shipment in inter- 
state commerce, without regard to how long 
after the shipment the misbranding occurred, 
how many intrastate sales had inter- 
vened, or who had received the articles at the 
end of the interstate shipment (332 U. S. 689, 
696)” 

Under the provisions of- the Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act the Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator, who is charged with its admin- 
istration, has assumed jurisdiction over oleo- 
margarine moving in interstate commerce. 
The administrator has established a standard 
of identity for oleomargarine in accordance 
with provisions of section 401 of the act, and 
oleomargarine in interstate commerce is reg- 
ulated in accordance with this standard of 
identity. 


EXPLANATION OF PROVISIONS OF THE BILL 


The House bill (H. R. 2023) repeals the 
internal-revenue taxes on oleomargarine and 
permits the oleomargarine interests to sell 
their product in harmless colors of their own 
choice in free competition with butter un- 
hindered by the burden of discriminatory 
Federal taxation. However, the bill elimi- 
nates any possibility that the consumer of 
table spreads will not know what he is get- 
ting. The competition between the two 
principal table spreads for consumer pref- 
erence is to be free of confusion as to iden- 
tity. At the present time oleomargarine 
which has moved in interstate commerce is 
required to meet the exacting requirements 
of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
with respect to labeling. There is little dan- 
ger that the consumer of interstate oleo- 
margarine will be confused as to the product 
he obtains. There remain however two prin- 
cipal levels at which confusion of identity 
may occur: One is at the restaurant level 
where the applicability of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act is uncertain, and the 
other exists with respect to oleomargarine 
produced and sold in the same State. The 
House bill (H. R. 2023) brings the regula- 
tion of colored oleomargarine squarely with- 
in the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act, irrespective of the source of the oleo- 
margarine, and specifically regulates the res- 
taurant transaction of serving colored oleo- 
margarine. Thus, intrastate colored oleo- 
margarine would be held to the same stand- 
ards respecting purity and labeling as colored 


1950 
oleomargarine which is shipped in inter- 
state channels. 

Of perhaps even greater importance than 
the elimination of the possibility for con- 
fusion of identity between colored oleomar- 
garine and butter, the bill makes possible the 
effective regulation of colored oleomargarine 
and butter moving in interstate channels. 

Oleomargarine is not dependent upon local 
supply of raw materials as is butter, which 
depends upon an adequate supply of fluid 
milk and cream, and it would be entirely 
feasible and practicable to establish manu- 
factories in each of the several States to 
avoid the effects of the Federal law. It is 
clear that close regulation of colored oleo- 
margarine from interstate producers, while 
oleomargarine of local production is left free 
of control, would in practical effect give 
local producers a great competitive advan- 
tage. The substitute for butter or sale as 
butter of colored oleomargarine not clearly 
identified as such, or which is otherwise 
adulterated or misbranded, would not only 
depress the interstate market in butter but 
would also bring colored oleomargarine which 
fully complies with Federal regulation into 
disrepute and depress the interstate market 
for it. 

Without regulation of colored oleomarga- 
rine from all sources there cannot be effec- 
tive regulation of that part of the colored 
oleomargarine which comes from out-of- 
State sources. As a matter of enforcement it 
would be difficult, and in some cases impos- 
sible, to prove that colored oleomargarine 
substituted or sold for butter had been 
previously in interstate commerce. The reg- 
ulation of the whole is necessary in order to 
provide effective regulation of that part 
which originates from outside the State of 
consumption. 

The regulation by Congress under the com- 


merce power of purely intrastate transactions _ 


is constitutionally permissible if such regu- 
lation is reasonably necessary to protect In- 
terstate commerce and to make its regula- 
tion effective. 

Following the Shreveport Rate cases (234 
U. S. 342), in which it was held that rail- 
road rates of an admittedly intrastate char- 
acter and fixed by authority of the State 
might still be revised by the Federal Govern- 
ment because of the economic effects which 
they had upon interstate commerce, the 
Supreme Court has frequently sustained 
Federal regulations under the commerce 
power when applied to intrastate trans- 
actions (Mulford v. Smith, 307 U. S. 38; 
United States v. Darby, 312 U. S. 100; Currin v. 
Wallace, 306 U. S. 1; United States v. Wright- 
wood Dairy Co., 315 U. S. 110; Wickard v. Fil- 
burn, 317 U. S. 102). 

In United States v. Wrightwood Dairy Co., 
supra (1942), the issue was raised as to 
whether a Chicago milk dealer who pur- 
chased milk within the State and sold it 
locally could be properly subjected to the 
provisions of the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1937 for the purpose of 
setting minimum prices. The Court in up- 
holding this exertion of the Federal power 
states: 

“The national power to regulate the price 
of milk moving interstate into the Chicago, 
III., marketing area extends to such control 
over intrastate transactions as is necessary 
and appropriate to make the regulation of 
the interstate commerce effective; and that it 
includes authority to make like regulations 
for the marketing of intrastate milk whose 
sale and competition with interstate milk 
affects its price structure so as in turn to 
affect adversely the congressional regulation” 
(p. 121). 

In defining the scope of the commerce 
power the Court had this to say: 

“The commerce power is not confined in its 
exercise to the regulation of commerce 
among the States. It extends to those activ- 
ities intrastate which so affect interstate 
commerce or the exertion of the power of 
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Congress over it, as to make regulation of 
them appropriate means to the attainment 
of a legitimate end, the effective execution 
of the granted power to regulate interstate 
commerce” (p. 119). 


TECHNICAL PROVISIONS OF THE BILL WITH 
EXPLANATION OF THE COMMITTEE AMEND- 
MENTS 
The first section of the bill (H. R. 2023) 

repeals section 2301 of the Internal Revenue 

Code, which sets the rate of tax on oleo- 

margarine at one-fourth cent per pound and 

at 10 cents per pound if yellow in color, 
declares by whom and how the tax shall be 
paid, and the manner of assessment. 

Section 2 repeals the occupational taxes 
on oleomargarine manufacturers, wholesalers, 
and retailers and provides that such repeal 
shall not entitle any manufacturer, whole- 
saler, or retailer to a refund of any occupa- 
tional tax heretofore paid. 

The committee makes no amendments to 
the first two sections of the bill. 

Section 3 (a) comprises a declaration and 
finding that the sale, or the serving in pub- 
lic eating places, of colored oleomargarine or 
colo ed margarine without clear identifica- 
tion as such, or which is otherwise adul- 
terated or misbranded, burdens interstate 
commerce by depressing the market for but- 
ter and for oleomargarine or margarine which 
is Clearly identified and which is neither 
adulterated nor misbranded. This burden 
exists irrespective of whether such oleomar- 
garine originat’s from an interstate source 
or from the State or Territory in which it 
is sold. The committee makes no amend- 
ment to the declaration and finding con- 
tained in this subsection. 

Section 8 (b) amends section 301 of the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act by 
adding a new paragraph thereto which pro- 
hibits the serving of colored oleomargarine 
or colored margarine in violation of the new 
section 407 (b) of such act. Section 407 
(b) regulates not only the public eating 
place transaction of serving colored oleo- 
margarine or colored margarine but also 
places certain requirements upon public 
eating places which possess colored oleomar- 
garine or colored mafgarine in a form ready 
for serving. A violation therefore can occur 
without an actual serving if the public eat- 
ting place has in its possession colored oleo- 
margarine or colored margarine in a form 
ready for serving without complying with 
the provisions of 407 (b). The committee 
amendment to section 3 (b) clarifies this 
point and brings the amendment made in 
section 3 (b) in line with the new section 
407 (b) of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act. Paragraph (m) of section 301 of 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
without the committee amendment reads as 
follows: 

“(m) The serving of colored ol e 
or colored margarine in violation of section 
407 (b).“ 

With the committee amendment it will 
read: 

“(m) The serving or the possessing in a 
form ready for serving of colored oleomarga- 
rine or colored margarine in violation of sec- 
tion 407 (b).” 

Section 3 (c) amends chapter IV of the 
-Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act by 
adding thereto a new section (sec. 407). 
Subsection (a) of section 407 subjects col- 
ored oleomargarine or colored margarine 
which is sold in the same State or Territory 
in which it is produced to the same controls 
under the act as if it had been introduced in 
interstate commerce. Thus, intrastate oleo- 
margarine or margarine, if it is colored as 
defined in 407 (d), will be held to the same 
standards respecting labeling and purity as 
colored oleomargarine or colored margarine 
which is shipped in interstate channels. The 
committee makes no amendments to this 
subsection, 
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Subsection (b) of section 407 specifically 
regulates the use of colored oleomargarine or 
colored margarine by public eating places. 
Subsection (b), as it passed the House, ap- 
pears to require persons who possess colored 
oleomargarine or colored margarine in a form 
ready for serving at public eating places to 
(1) post a notice that oleomargarine or mar- 
garine is served in a prominent and conspicu- 
ous place in the establishment, or (2) to 
place such a notice on the menu in type or 
lettering not smaller than that normally used 
to designate other food items, or (3) to keep 
such oleomargarine or margarine only in a 
form which is molded and shaped so as to 
have three sides (exclusive of the ends). 
Subsection (b) of section 407 would appear 
further to require that persons who serve 
colored oleomargarine or margarine at a pub- 
lic eating place (1) cause each separate serv- 
ing thereof to bear labeling, or to be accom- 
panied by labeling, identifying it as oleo- 
margarine or margarine, or (2) cause each 
separate serving thereof to be triangular in 
shape. 

The committee feels that subsection (b) in 
the form in which it passed the House is 
somewhat ambiguous. Although the forego- 
ing would appear to be what the language of 
the subsection says, other interpretations are 
possible and have been offered. The com- 
mittee amendment seeks therefore to clarify 
subsection (b), to make its terms explicit, 
and eliminate the possibility for misinter- 
pretation and confusion. Since the require- 
ments of 407 (b) are enforceable by crimi- 
nal actions as well as suits for injunction 
(secs. 302 and 303, Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act), it is very essential that the 
language of this subsection be clear and 
unmistakable. 

Subsection (b) as amended by your com- 
mittee requires persons who possess colored 
oleomargarine or colored margarine in a form 
ready for serving at public eating places to 
(1) post a notice that oleomargarine or mar- 
garine is served in a prominent and conspic- 
uous place in the establishment, or (2) place 
such a notice on the menu in type or letter- 
ing not smaller than that normally used to 
designate other food items. Persons who 
shall serve colored oleomargarine or colored 
margarine at a public eating place are re- 
quired to (1) cause each separate serving 
thereof to bear labeling, or to be accompanied 
by labeling, identifying it as oleomargarine 
or margarine, or (2) cause each separate 
serving thereof to be triangular in shape. 

Subsection (c) of section 407 exempts col- 
ored oleomargarine or margarine from most 
of the labeling requirements of section 403 
of the act at the time of service at public 
eating places, provided compliance is had 
with the requirements of subsection (b) dis- 
cussed above. Exception is made of section 
403 (a) and 403 (f). By section 403 (a) a 
food becomes misbranded if its labeling is 
false or misleading in any particular. Sec- 
tion 403 (f) specifies that identifying marks 
shall be prominently placed on the food 
“with such conspicuousness (as compared 
with other words, statements, designs, or de- 
vices, in the labeling) and in such terms as 
to render it likely to be read and understood 
by the ordinary individual under customary 
conditions of purchase and use.” 

These provisions would require that the 
word “oleomargarine” or “margarine” appear 
in some contrasting color either on the re- 
ceptacle, or on a wrapping, or on a slip placed 
upon the individual pat or serving. The re- 
quirement that each separate serving bears 
labeling identifying it as oleomargarine or 
margarine is not met by imprinting the word 
oleomargarine or margarine on the individual 
pat constituting the serving. The yellow 
color makes it difficult to read the imprint 
and such pats tend to melt at room tempera- 
ture. The committee makes no amendment 
to this subsection, 

Subsection (d) of section 407 defines col- 
ored oleomargarine or colored margarine. 
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The definition is drawn from the Oleomar- 
farine Tax Act. If it is any color other than 
one within the defined ranges, the provi- 
sions of the amendment will not apply. The 
committee makes no amendment to this 
subsection. 

Section 4 of the bill provides for the trans- 
fer of funds available for enforcement of 
the Oleomargarine Tax Act to the Food and 
Drug Administration. These funds will be 
made available to that Administration in 
an amount determined to be proper by the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget. There 
is to be no lapse of time between repeal of 
the tax statute and enforcement of the con- 
trols provided in the amended Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act. The committee 
makes no amendment to this section. 

Section 5 of the bill, as it passed the House, 
declares that “this act shall not abrogate 
or nullify any statute of any State or Ter- 
ritory now in effect or which may hereafter 
be enacted.” 

The committee feels that as a matter of 
policy this section seeks to and should ac- 
cord to the various States and Territories 
the right to ban the possession, sale, or 
serving of colored oleomargarine or colored 
margarine, or to place upon its use or sale 
additional requirements not in conflict with 
the Federal law. The language of section 5, 
however, as it passed the House is sufficiently 
broad to permit a State or Territory to cir- 
cumvent the Federal law entirely and to 
permit the completely unregulated use and 
sale of colored oleomargarine or colored mar- 
garine within its jurisdiction. To permit 
this would defeat the policy and purpose 
upon which the Federal regulation is predi- 
cated. The committee amends section 5, 
therefore, to read as follows: 

“Sec. 5. Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued as authorizing the possession, sale, or 
serving of colored oleomargarine or colored 
margarine in any State or Territory in con- 
travention of the laws of such State or Ter- 
ritory.” 

The committee frels that section 5, as 
amended, reserves to the States and Terri- 
tories the power to regulate colored oleo- 
margarine or colored margarine in harmony 
with the Federal law but does not grant to 
the States and Territories the power to de- 
stroy the effectiveness of the Federal law 
which is designed to provide a minimum of 
protection to consumers of butter and colored 
oleomargarine, and to assure honesty, fair 
dealing, and an absence of all deception in 
the competitive sale of such products. 

The committee amendment to section 6 of 
the bill makes the act effective on July 1, 
1949. The provisions of section 6 as it 
passed the House made the repeal of the 
special occupational taxes on manufactur- 
ers, wholesalers, and retailers of oleomarga- 
rine effective 30 days after enactment, or 
July 1, 1949, which ever date is earlier, and 
denies refund of taxes previously paid. This 
might produce inequitable results. The 
special-tax year commences July 1, and the 
tax is due for the whole year in case of 
one in business during the month of July, 
and for the balance of the year in case of 
one commencing business after the month 
of July. Therefore, if the special taxes should 
be repealed as of June 1, 1949, a person who 
prior thereto paid the tax for the current 
special-tax year ending June 30, 1949, will 
have paid a tax (which is not refundable) 
for the month of June; whereas a person com- 
mencing business in June would not incur 
any special-tax liability for the remainder 
of the current special-tax year. In order to 
avoid this type of inequity the committee 
feels that the act should have one effective 
date and that it should be July 1, 1949. 

In the opinion of your committee the bill 
(H. R. 2023), as amended, is in the public 
interest and should be enacted without delay. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, at this 
time I offer in the nature of a substi- 
tute for H. R. 2023, an amendment on 


which appear the names of the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE], the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. BUTLER], the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. THYE], the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. WITHERS], 
the Senator from Washington IMr. 
Maanuson], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER], the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. TAYLOR], the senior Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. LANGER], the junior 
Senator from North Dakota IMr. 
Youne], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], the senior Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Gurney], the junior Sena- 
tor from South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT], 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Ecron], 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. JENNER], 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Carn], the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
McCartuy], the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. CAPEHART], the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Jounson], the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Corpon], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], the Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. DONNELL], the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS], 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. FERGU- 
son], and the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr, WILEY]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HILL 
in the chair). The amendment will be 
received, printed, and lie on the table. 

The amendment in the nature of a 
substitute submitted by Mr. WIE for 
himself and other Senators is as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and in lieu thereof insert the following: 


“DEFINITIONS 


“SxecTion 1. (a) The term ‘oleomargarine’ 
as used in this act includes— 

“(1) all substances, mixtures, and com- 
pounds, known as oleomargarine, margarine, 
oleo, or but erine; 

(2) all substances, mixtures, and com- 
pounds which have a“consistency similar to 
that of butter and which contain any edible 
oils or fats other than milk fat if (A) made 
in imitation or semblance of butter, or pur- 
porting to be butter or a butter substitute, 
or (B) commonly used, or intended for 
common use, in place of or as a substitute 
for butter, or (C) churned, emulsified, or 
mixed in cream, milk, skim milk, butter- 
milk, water, or other liquid and containing 
moisture in excess of 1 percent and com- 
monly used, or suitable for common use, as 
a substitute for butter. 

“(b) For the purposes of this act, ‘yellow 
oleomargarine’ is oleomargarine, as defined 
in subsection (a) of this section, having a 
tint or shade containing more than one and 
six-tenths degrees of yellow, or of yellow and 
red collectively, measured in terms of the 
Lovibond tintometer scale read under con- 
ditions substantially similar to those estab- 
lished by the Bureau of Internal Revenue, or 
the equivalent of such measurement. 

„(e) The term ‘commerce’ as used in this 
act, means trade, traffic, commerce, trans- 
portation, or communication among the sev- 
eral States, or between the District of Co- 
lumbia or any Territory of the United States 
and any State or other Territory or between 
any foreign country and any State, Territory, 
or the District of Columbia, or within the 
District of Columbia or any Territory, or 
between points in the same State but 
through any other State or any Territory or 
the District of Columbia or any foreign 
country. 

“PROHIBITED ACTS 


“Src. 2. The manufacture, transportation, 
handling, possession, sale, use, or serving of 
yellow oleomargarine in commerce, or after 
shipment in commerce as yellow oleomar- 
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garine, or in connection with the production 
of yellow oleomargarine for shipment in 
commerce, is hereby declared unlawful: Pro- 
vided, however, That yellow oleomargarine 
manufactured or colored within the borders 
of a State or Territory in which it is to be 
consumed shail not be subject to the provi- 
sions of this act but shall be subject to the 
laws and regulations of such State or Terri- 
tory. Nothing contained in this act shall 
be construed to limit in any way the appli- 
eability of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act. 
“ENFORCEMENT 


“Sec. 3. The Administrator of the Federal 
Security Agency is authorized and directed 
to administer and enforce this act and to 
prescribe and enforce rules and regulations 
to carry out its purposes and policies. The 
enforcement provisions of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act, including the pro- 
visions relating to injunctions and seizure, 
> be available for the enforcement of this 
act. 

“PENALTIES 

“SEC. 4. Any person, firm, or corporation 
violating any of the provisions of this act, 
o: of the rules and regulations issued in con- 
nection therewith, and any officer, agent, or 
employee thereof who directs or knowingly 
permi’s such violations, or who aids or assists 
therein, shall upon conviction thereof be 
subject to punishment in the same manner 
and to the same extent as persons who vio- 
2 the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 

ct, 

“APPROPRIATIONS 

“Src. 5. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated annually, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
such sums as may be necessary for the ade- 
quate enforcement of this act. 

“REPEAL 

“Sec. 6. The following sections of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code (relating to taxes on 
colored and uncolored oleomargarine, to 
special occupational taxes on manufacturers, 
wholesalers, and retailers of oleomargarine, 
and to packaging, reporting, and other regu- 
lations of oleomargarine) are hereby re- 
g led: Sections 2300, 2301, 2302, 2303, 2304, 
2305, 2306, 2307, 2308, 2309, 2310, 2311, 2313, 
3200, 3201, (26 U. S. C., secs. 2300, 2301, 2302, 
2303, 2304, 2305, 2306, 2307, 2308, 2309, 2310, 
2311, 2313, 3200, 3201). 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr, President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arkansas [Mr, 
FULBRIGHT], who is one of the propo- 
nents of the measure, will now address 
the Senate. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
bill before the Senate is House bill 2023, 
which passed the House during the first 
session of the Eighty-first Congress by a 
vote of 287 to 89. I may say that a very 
similar bill was approved by the House 
of Representatives in the second session 
of the Eightieth Congress by a vote of 
260 to 106. 

The measure was unanimously re- 
ported by the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee on April 28, 1949, with the recom- 
mendation that “in the opinion of your 
committee the bill, H. R. 2023, as 
amended, is in the public interest and 
should be enacted without delay,” and 
has been pending on the Senate Calen- 
dar since that time. Late in the last 
session the Democratic policy committee 
voted unanimously to make this bill the 
first order of business in this session. 

In response to that decision, the able 
senior Senator from Georga IMr. 
GEORGE] has called up House bill 2023, 
and I wish to thank him for his action. 
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The time has come for the Senate to 
express itself on this matter. The House 
not only passed this bill by an over- 
whelming vote in the last session but ap- 
proved a similar bill during the last ses- 
sion of the Eightieth Congress. The 
Senate Finance Committee reported that 
measure in late May 1948, but the Sen- 
ate did not vote on the bill. 

I should like to describe briefiy the 
provisions of House bill 2023. It is a 
bill which repeals the Federal antimar- 
garine laws that have existed in one 
form or another for more than 60 years. 
Specifically, House bill 2023 would re- 
peal Federal taxes imposed on margarine 
annually as follows: Retailers handling 
colored margarine, $48, uncolored mar- 
garine, $6; wholesalers handling colored 
margarine, $480, uncolored margarine, 
$200; a 10-cent-a-pound tax on colored 
margarine, a tax of one-fourth cent a 
pound on uncolored margarine, and a tax 
on manufacturers of $600. 

The measure also provides that a pub- 
lic eating place serving yellow marga- 
rine must post a notice to that effect, or 
print such a notice on the menu. In 
addition, each separate serving of yellow 
margarine must be identified as such 
when it is served, or, as an alternative, 
it must be served in a triangular shape. 
Violation of this provision is a Federal 
offense, and enforcement is in the hands 
of the Federal Food and Drug Admin- 
istration. 

On that point I wish to quote one para- 
graph from page 3 of the report, as 
follows: 

On the basis of the testimony presented to 
your committee on this bill there does not 
appear to be any doubt but that the stand- 
ards provided by the Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act (Public Law 717, 75th Cong., 2d 
sess., June 23, 1939; U. S. C., title 21, sec. 301, 
et seq.) are adequate to protect against adul- 
terated oleomargarine in interstate com- 
merce, 


The bill reported by the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee is almost identical 
with that approved by the House on 
April 1, 1949; the differences result from 
a committee amendment which changes 
the effective date, and from three minor 
clarifying amendments. 

Before discussing the issues involved 
in this matter, I should like to remind 
the Senate that repeal of the Federal 
antimargarine laws was a plank in the 
1948 Democratic platform. The Presi- 
dent has said that he will sign a repeal 
bill if he has the opportunity. 

Mr. President, the question of repeal- 
ing the antimargarine laws has been 
talked about a great deal during the past 
few years. Many of my colleagues are 
familiar with the arguments for elimi- 
nating the taxes and restrictions, as well 
as the arguments for their retention. 

Margarine today is a perfectly good 
food product, whose nutritive value is 
fully equal to that of butter. 

In this connection, I refer the Senate 
to studies and reports by the New York 
Academy of Medicine, by the Food and 
Nutrition Board of the National Re- 
search Council, and by Dr. Harry Leich- 
enger, Dr. George Eisenberg, and Dr. 
Anton J, Carlson, of the University of 
Illinois College of Medicine. Those re- 
ports are contained in the hearings, 
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The principal ingredients of marga- 
rine are domestic fats and oils, cotton- 
seed and soybean oils being used for the 
most part, although some peanut and 
corn oil also are utilized. About 16 per- 
cent of margarine is pasteurized, cul- 
tured skim milk, and over 99 percent of 
all margarine is fortified with 15,000 
units of vitamin A. 

The only basic difference between mar- 
garine and butter is that margarine is 
vegetable fat and butter an animal-fat 
product, 

Margarine competes with butter and 
has sold, on the average over the years, 
for about half the price of butter. This 
competition was the reason for the en- 
actment of the first Federal antimarga- 
rine laws, and is the reason why there is 
strong opposition today to repeal. 

The first Federal antimargarine law 
was imposed in 1886, years before there 
was any protective pure-food Federal 
legislation. At the time margarine was 
made primarily from oleo fat and beef 
or animal fat. No Federal standard of 
identity for margarine had been estab- 
lished, and margarine and many other 
foods were inferior to the present-day 
products. 

Significantly, the issues of color and 
fraud, now primary concerns with those 
fighting margarine, were almost ignored 
in the 1886 debates. The law enacted 
then imposed a tax of 2 cents a pound 
on all margarine, both white and yellow. 
Senator Miller, of New York, one of the 
principal proponents of the bill, frankly 
described the purpose of that first meas- 
ure. He said on the Senate floor: 

I want no money from this bill in the 
Treasury. I want protection to the dairy in- 
dustry of New York. I want it to go so far 
as to exterminate the rival industry, if 
necessary. 


After the passage of that first punitive 
bill, it seemed for a time that margarine 
had been put out of existence. Produc- 
tion dropped sharply at first, only to rise 
again. The foes of margarine decided 
they had their work to do all over again. 

The second Federal antimargarine bill 
was enacted in 1902. It reduced the tax 
on white margarine to one-fourth cent 
a pound and raised the tax on colored 
margarine to 10 cents a pound. As I 
have stated, there was little or no refer- 
ence to color, or fraud, in the 1886 dis- 
cussions. In 1902 margarine’s opponents 
stressed the color and fraud angles. 

However, Representative John Sharp 
Williams, who later became Senator from 
Mississippi, quoted the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue as saying that even in 
those days, before pure-food legislation, 
very little margarine was sold as butter. 
Representative Williams charged that 
the aim of the legislation was to destroy 
margarine. 

After 1902 margarine sales dropped, 
only to increase once more. Further- 
more, margarine manufacturers devel- 
oped a process for making naturally col- 
ored margarine by using palm oil and 
some beef fat. The Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue ruled in 1929 that mar- 
garine made with these natural oils 
could be sold without the payment of the 
10-cent tax. 

The butter forces tried once more. In 
1931 the 1902 act was amended by plac- 
ing a tax of 10 cents a pound on all 
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colored margarine, whether naturally or 
artificially colored. I wish to emphasize 
the point that the act of 1931 prohibited 
the making of naturally colored marga- 
rine, that is, margarine which got its 
color from the natural color of the in- 
gredients. Colored margarine was de- 
scribed as margarine having a tint or 
shade containing more than 1.6° of yel- 
low, or yellow and red collectively. In 
1931 considerable quantities of imported 
fats and oils were used in margarine, but 
today the product is made almost ex- 
clusively from domestic fats and oils. 

I have sketched this history of the 
antimargarine acts in an effort to sub- 
stantiate my belief that the real aim of 
antimargarine legislation is to destroy, if 
possible, the margarine industry and, if 
that object could not be achieved, to 
cripple it as much as possible. As late as 
June 18, 1941, the Dairy Record, which 
represents the dairy industry, said: 

The dairy industry must set as its goal the 
complete extermination of margarine, It 
must never rest until the manufacture and 
sale of oleomargarine has been outlawed in 
this country. 


The butter industry has shifted its 
arguments to meet changing situations, 
and has shifted them again only recent- 
ly. Always, however, these arguments 
plead for legislative discrimination 
against margarine. The butter industry 
does not want to compete fairly and 
squarely in the market place, and has 
used the Congress and the State legisla- 
tures to prevent that competition. 

The butter industry claims that repeal 
of the antimargarine laws would ruin, or 
injure gravely, the dairy industry. This 
is the crux of butter’s case, and un- 
doubtedly will be stressed over and over 
again during this debate. 

I do not believe that repeal will injure 
the dairy industry, much less destroy it. 
There is not even proof that repeal will 
do any great amount of damage to but- 
ter. Regardless of that question, how- 
ever, any industry is on very shaky 
ground when it asks the Congress for leg- 
islation aimed at a domestic competitor 
because it fears damage from competi- 
tion. There should be some weighty and 
urgent reasons indeed if we enact, or 
continue, punitive legislation against an 
industry on the plea of a competitive 
industry. 

The dairy industry tries to make the 
case that its existence is inextricably in- 
volved with the national welfare. I re- 
gard the dairy industry as highly im- 
portant. Yet, there are many other 
highly important industries, farm indus- 
tries among them, which have keen com- 
petition, and which meet it without ask- 
ing for legislation that hamstrings that 
competition. There are, for example, al- 
most one and a half million farm families 
that grow cotton. The entire economy 
of the South depends to a great extent 
upon cotton. Nevertheless, cotton meets 
severe competition from the synthetics 
without asking that we tax or discrim- 
inate legislatively against rayon, or 
nylon. 

The broad point of view on this ques- 
tion was expressed before the Senate 
Finance Committee last spring by a 
dairyman, Merritt M. Nash, of Fall City, 
Wash, He was asked by the Senator 
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from Nebraska [Mr. BUTLER] what his 
attitude would be if a good synthetic 
substitute for fluid milk came along. 
This is a part of his answer: 

I will say this: I will never stand in the 
road of progress, not if it puts me out of 
business. You know, my grandfather, among 
other things, manufactured carriages, bug- 
gies, horse buggies. And when my father 
bought a Ford, back in 1909, my grandfather 
disowned him and cut him off with a dollar 
in his will. “Because,” he said, “this is going 
to be the ruination of this country. It is 
putting me out of business, and it is putting 
25 people who work for me out of business.” 

But do you think, over the long pull, it 
was a bad thing to have the automobile 
industry come in? Every time there is an 
economic change or a phase of development 
in this country, it means that a certain seg- 
ment of our society will be damaged or hurt 
while we are making that transformation. 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HILL 
in the Chair). Does the Senator from 
Arkansas yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator from 
Arkansas referred to a question which 
the Senator from Nebraska asked of a 
witness from Washington State at the 
time of the hearing. I wonder if the 
Senator from Arkansas considers the 
reply made by the witness to be a fair 
reply to the question asked of the witness 
by the Senator from Nebraska? The wit- 
ness in his answer made use of the 
“horse-and-buggy days,” which has been 
succeeded by the day of the automobile, 
and so forth, as an illustration of what he 
would do in case a substitute was found 
for fluid milk. Personally I do not think 
the example is a very good one, because 
fluid milk is a product of nature. The 
horse and buggy, the carriage, and such 
conveyances, resulted from a process of 
manufacture. In my opinion the illus- 
tration used by the witness is not a very 
good one. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think that is 
clarified a little by the remainder of the 
witness’ answer. I had not completed 
the reading of his answer. I doubt, 
however, that a horse would be con- 
sidered a manufactured article any more 
than milk is. It was an integral part of 
the analogy, which seems to me to be 
quite a good one. Let me conclude the 
reading of the witness’ answer. 

Mr. BUTLER. The reference by the 
witness, however, was not to the horse, 
but to the vehicle which the horse drew. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The horse accom- 
panied the buggy. It is just as much a 
part of the picture, I think, as the buggy 
itself. I will say that later on we may 
have an analogy to the horse. I do not 
understand why the dairy industry has 
not attempted to outlaw tractors, be- 
cause dairymen rely very heavily on the 
kind of fertilizer which the cow produces, 
which is not substantially greater than a 
horse produces under the same condi- 
tions. 

I wish to continue reading the answer 
of Mr, Merritt Nash. I desire to empha- 
size that this witness is a dairyman. He 
is not a manufacturer of oleomargarine. 
He appeared before the committee as a 
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practicing, practical dairyman. He said 
further in answer to the question asked 
of him by the senior Senator from 
Nebraska: 


If we were, Senator, ever able to produce a 
synthetic product that had all of the wonder- 
ful qualities of fluid milk and could promote 
the health of our Nation in the way that 
fluid milk and butter can, I would be among 
the first to say, Mister, if you can produce it 
with less effort and less cost than I can pro- 
duce milk, tomorrow I will sell every cow I 
have got and get into your business or some 


other one.” 


It seems to me that answer is a very 
direct answer to the question propound- 
ed to him by the Senator from Nebraska 
as to what he would do. 

This is the broad and statesmanlike 
point of view, but we do not need to 
weigh it here. The facts show clearly 
that there is little danger to dairying 
from repeal of the antimargarine laws. 
And there is good ground for thinking 
that repeal may actually help the dairy 
industry. 

In the first place, butter is the least 
profitable use for milk. This explains, 
more than any competition from mar- 
garine, the decline in butter production 
during the past few years. 

For example, a hundred pounds of 
milk, when used for distribution as milk 
or cream, averaged $5.40 per hundred 
pounds in the January-November period 
this year. For all whole milk uses, the 
average for the period was $3.98 per hun- 
dred pounds, but the butterfat in the 
milk used for butter during this period 
averaged only $2.46 per hundred pounds. 
Data on the value of milk used for but- 
ter, including an allowance for the value 
of the byproduct skim milk, are avail- 
able for only 3 years of this period. 

The milk sold as milk and cream was 
worth more than twice as much as the 
milk sold only for the manufacture of 
butter. 

I ask at this point unanimous consent 
to insert in the Recorp an exhibit show- 
ing comparative prices received for the 
different major uses of milk in the 1939- 
49 period. 

There being no objection, the table 
marked “Exhibit I” was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
Exuistr I. - Comparative prices received for 

milk for the different major uses, 1939-49 

(All on national average butterfat basis) 


Average price per 100 pounds 


For fluid 


proximate) 


33 $2.45 $1. 68 $0. 94 
1940... 2.51 1. 82 1.11 
1941. 2.72 2.18 1.36 
1942. 3. 16 2.57 1. 57 
1043. 3. 69 3.12 1.99 
194... 3.78 3.21 2.00 
1045... 3. 81 3.19 2.00 
1946. = 4.46 3. 90 2. 56 
1947. = 5. 36 4,26 2. 86 
1948... 3 5.88 4. 86 8.17 
1949 (January to 

November). 5. 40 8. 98 2,46 


1 On a basis of sale for butterfat only. Data on sale as 
whole milk would show some increase, but these data are 
fragmentary 

Source: U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, but- 
ter, to repeat; is the least profitable use 
for milk. It aptly has been called a loss 
leader for the dairy industry. 

Butter production has declined about 
one-fourth over the past 10 years. Total 
butter production in 1940 was 2,240,000,- 
000 pounds and the estimate for 1949 is 
1,700,000,000 pounds, and 1949 was one 
of butter’s best recent years. I may add 
that the production in 1948 was not so 
great. The estimate for 1949 is 200,000,- 
000 pounds greater than was the actual 
production in 1948. 

The decline in butter production, 
however, has not been accompanied by 
the disruption of the dairy industry. 
The industry's most prosperous years 
have accompanied falling butter pro- 
duction. Total cash receipts from the 
sale of dairy products rose from $1,345,- 
000,000 in 1939 to approximately $4,433,- 
000,000 in 1948. Total cash receipts from 
dairying probably will show a decline in 
1949 but the figure still will be substan- 
tially above the prewar years. 

Some of the extra cash in the dairy- 
men's pockets has been due to the gen- 
eral rise in prices, but much of it has 
been due to the fact that the demand for 
fluid milk has gone up so sharply. People 
had money to buy more fluid milk; they 
wanted it and they bought it. The dairy- 
men sold less of their product as butter, 
an unprofitable use, and more of it as 
fluid milk and for the other more profit- 
able uses. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert at 
this point in my remarks tables showing 
butter as a source of dairy income in the 
1940-48 period and the use of milk in 
butter during this same period. (Exhib- 
its II and III.) 

There being no objection, the tables 
marked “Exhibit II” and “Exhibit III“ 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Exner H.— Percent of dairy cash income 
from butter 


Connecticut.. 
New Vork. 
New Jersey... > 
Pennsylvania 


North Atlantie. 


oo ( wesc sneteas= 14.61 
Indiana. 21.80 
Illinois -| 18.92 
Michigan... ---| 25.65 
Wisconsin 14. 45 
East North Central. 17.95 
Minnesota 38. 20 
WA: po A 69, 92 
Missouri 17. 48 
North Dakota.. 87. 70 
South Dakota 79. 78 
Nebraska 63. 28 
— Ne nni 41. 57 
49. 13 48. 42 


2 
8 


1950 


Exusit II. Percent of dairy cash income 
jrom butter—Continued 


State 1940 1947 1948 


A ; Percent | Percent | Percent 
South Carolina... 10.71 8. 91 8.21 
Georgia 


Florida 


South Atlantie 8 
Br suecakisee enc 26.53 | 19.47 18. 56 
Tennessee... 2.87 8. 00 8.18 
Alabama. 15.1 10. 32 9. 78 
Mississippi 18. 97 6.51 5.82 
Arkansas. 36.10 | 24. 53 23.14 
Louisiana 6, 48 2. 37 2.10 
Oklahoma... 60.78 | 35.00 34. 18 
pE OPNE OS 26. 37 13. 79 12.56 

South Central.. 23.39 | 16,35 15. 37 
Montana 43.97 46.43 46.47 
Idaho 37.71 11.30 9, 9L 
Wyoming 36.93 33. 12 31.54 

33.35 28.66 29. 12 

ew Í 29. 63 18. 74 18. 90 
Arizona. 13, 66 2.61 2.71 
Utah 19. 57 9.13 8. 86 
Nevada 40.26 | 20. 01 19.49 
Washington... 25. 45 9, 81 9. 54 
reson... .... 30.87 12. 84 14, 35 
California. 2... 10. 41 82 92 
r 21. 28 8. 50 8.63 

14. 03 


Source: U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eeonomics. 


Exursit III. Proportion of milk production 
used for butter 


State 1940 197 1948 


Percent | Percent | Percent 


22. 93 16. 46 16. 31 

6.37 4, 69 4.84 

5. 41 1. 53 1. 38 

Massachusetts. 1. 85 1.68 1.46 
Rhode Island.. 1. 47 SIA, -78 
Connecticut 1.94 1.01 1.05 
New Vork. 3. 60 2.23 2.04 
New Jersey. „0 74 71 
Fennsylvana 7. 50 4. 38 4.04 
North Atlantie. 5. 27 3.16 2.95 


West Virginia 


North Carolina 07 | 31.52 
South Carolina. - 33.73 
eorgia 36. 67 
Florida 5.47 
24.11 


SSS 
SSN 8888 


30. 78 

5 . 54.02 

3.9 4 13. 61 

Wyomin: 53. 43. 41.70 
Colorado 47.05 | 39. 38. 82 
50.52 | 31.93 31.09 

25.4 8.08 7.94 

25. 13. 24 13. 01 
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Exknrr II.—Proportion of milk production 
used for butter—Continued 


State 1940 1947 1948 


Percent | Percent | Percent 
58.49 | 20. 00 28. 43 
33.93 | 15.35 14.94 


40.46 | 18, 24 19. 92 
17.15 1.88 2.01 


32.27 | 13.97 13.95 
United States 87.60 | 22.88 22.18 


Source: U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I do 
not propose to attempt to analyze these 
exhibits in detail, but some of the data 
shown are very interesting and signifi- 
cant. In 1940, for example, Wisconsin 
sold 15.60 percent of its milk as butter. 
In 1948, 2.22 percent of Wisconsin’s milk 
went into butter. In 1940, 14.45 of Wis- 
consin’s dairy cash income came from 
butter. In 1948 only 1.77 of Wisconsin’s 
dairy cash income came from butter. 

In view of this trend I wonder a bit at 
the concern manifested by the able sen- 
ior Senator from Wisconsin over the pos- 
sibility that the antimargarine laws may 
be repealed. 

It seems to me that the dairymen of 
his State have comparatively little in- 
terest in this matter. As progressive and 
foresighted dairymen should, Wisconsin 
dairymen are selling their milk where it 
will bring the most money, and as I have 
repeatedly pointed out, butter is not one 
of these uses. 

The able senior Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. AIKEN] is listed as one of the co- 
sponsors of the amendment to H. R. 2023, 
submitted a few moments ago by the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY], to 
confine the manufacture and sale of yel- 
low margarine within State lines. So is 
his distinguished colleague [Mr. FLAN- 
DERS]. I shall refer to this as the Wiley 
amendment for purposes of reference, 
using the name of one of its distinguished 
sponsors. The measure referred to is an 
antimargarine amendment, and I pro- 
pose to discuss it in more detail later. 
Just the same, I am wondering why Ver- 
mont’s Senators are fighting butter's 
battle. Even as far back as 1940, only 


4.11 percent of Vermont’s dairy cash in- 


come came from butter. In 1948 this 
percentage was a puny 0.69 percent. 
Less than 1 percent of the dairy cash in- 
come came from butter. 

On November 8, 1949, Ohio voters, by 
a majority of 483,000, legalized the man- 
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ufacture and sale of yellow margarine in 
that State. I plan to refer to the Ohio 
election later in this discussion, but, in 
passing, I might comment that only 6.16 
percent of Ohio’s dairy cash income came 
from butter in 1948, as compared to 14.61 
percent in 1940. These figures may help 
to explain why so many dairy farmers 
voted for repeal in Ohio. 

Summed up, the exhibits tell us what I 
have already stated—that butter has 
steadily declined in importance to dairy- 
ing during a period of extraordinary 
prosperity to the industry. 

I am not a dairyman, but I doubt, in 
this period of high labor costs and high 
feed costs, that there is any money to be 
made if milk is sold only for the produc- 
tion of butter at an average of $2.46 per 
hundred pounds. I strongly suspect that 
the dairy industry as a whole would be 
better off if some dairymen did not have 
an obsession about butter, an obsession 
created and maintained by propaganda. 
The dairymen, to make money, must con- 
centrate upon the sale of milk where it 
will bring the highest return. At the 
risk of belaboring a point, let me say that 
this highest return is not from butter. 

One factor, which deserves special 
mention in the dairy-industry high in- 
come in recent years has been the in- 
crease in the production of milk. This, 
mind you, has taken place during the 
very years when less and less butter was 
being manufactured. The production of 
milk has risen from 106,792,000,000 
pounds in 1939 to an estimated produc- 
tion of 118,000,000,000 pounds in 1949, a 
tremendous increase indeed. 

Margarine production registered large 
increases during these 11 years also. In 
1939, for example, about 301,000,000 
pounds of margarine were made in this 
country; the estimate for 1949 is 850,000,- 
000 pounds. Surely, if margarine repre- 
sents the threat to dairying that some 
contend, the big jump in the output of 
margarine over the past 11 years already 
would have had its effect. Instead, both 
dairy income and milk production also 
have gone on upward. 

I ask permission to insert in the REC- 
orp at this point tables showing the pro- 
duction of milk, butter, and margarine in 
the 1939-49 period—exhibit IV. 

There being no objection, the table 
marked “Exhibit IV” was ordered to be 
printed in the REcorp, as follows: 


ExHIRTr IV.—Milk, butter, and margarine production, 1939-49 


Total milk 
on farms 


(Million 


production 


Butter production 


Margarine 
Creamery Farm! Combined | Production 
(Thousand | (Thousand | (Thousand | (Thousand 
pounds) pounds) pounds) pounds) 
1, 786, 172 453, 990 2, 240, 162 385, 233 
1, 781, 737 486, 015 2, 267, 752 300, 856 
1, 836, 826 402, , 516 320, 402 
1, 872, 183 395, 476 2, 267, 650 367, 587 
1, 764, 054 366, 370 2, 130, 424 425, 749 
1, 673, 788 341,120 2, 014, 908 614, 144 
1, 488, 502 320, 148 1, 817, 650 588, 214 
1,363, 717 336, 990 1, 700, 707 614, 028 
1, 171, 339 333, 780 1, 505, 119 572, 520 
1, 329, 094 315, 840 1, 644, 745, 940 
1, 210, 042 520 1, 508, 56: 908, 712 
1, 400, 000 300, 000 1, 700, 000 850, 000 


In 1948, about 10 percent of farm butter was sold into consumption off the farm, 


Source: U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the butter interests argue there 
has been a decline in the number of 
dairy cattle in the past few years, and 
that this demonstrates the adverse effect 
upon dairying of margarine’s upturn. 

I find no substance in these charges. 
From 1944 to 1948, there was a decrease 
in the number of milk cows on farms 
from 25,775,000 to 22,935,000. The but- 
ter industry uses these figures in an at- 
tempt to prove its point. However, this 
is an instance, in my opinion, of fitting 
the figures to the case, and not the case 
to the figures. In doing so, several im- 
portant factors are ignored. 

First of all, as all students of the live- 
stock industry will agree, there is a cycle 
in cattle and dairy cow numbers. I ask 
unanimous consent to insert at this point 
in my remarks a table which illustrates 
this cycle. 

There being no objection, the table 
marked “Exhibit V” was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
Exuwir V.—Milk cow numbers and produc- 

tion per cow, 1924—49 


Number of} Production 
cows! 


Year per cow A 


PASS eeee 


S888 8288888888 


e 


1 Average number on farms during year, heifers that 
have not freshened excluded 

2 Excludes milk sucked by calves and milk produced 
"eet 

Low — t. 

$ Estimated. 

¢ Estimated low point, 

Source: U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. For example, Mr. 
President, there were 21,191,000 milk 
cows in 1927, a so-called low point. This 
number rose to 25,198,000 in 1934, a high 
point; but in 1938, a low-point year, the 
total had declined to 23,215,000. Another 
high-point year ensued in 1944, and 1949 
may have been a low-point year. The 
trend now is upward, and will be, in the 
ordinary course of events, for several 
years, 

This cycle is overlooked by those serv- 
ing butter’s cause, but it cannot be ig- 
nored if we want to be fair and objective. 
Also, there are additional forces, other 
than the cycle, which accentuated the 
drop in milk cow numbers from 1944 to 
1948. The rise in meat prices over this 
period has been rapid. This resulted in 
the close culling of dairy herds and the 
sale of many cows for slaughter. Fur- 
thermore, feed and labor costs have been 
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high; and dairying, and in particular 
the manufacture of butter, requires a 
good deal of farm labor. 

In the 1938-49 period, total milk pro- 
duction rose 10 percent, but the number 
of milk cows decreased by only 1.3 per- 
cent. This bears out my view that the 
least efficient dairy cows have been 
culled, and dairymen also have been fol- 
lowing more efficient farming practices 
generally. Production per dairy cow 
reached an all-time high in 1949, and still 
is climbing. It is very significant to note 
in those tables the increase in production 
per cow. I simply wish to call attention 
to the increase from 1924, when the pro- 
duction per cow was 4,167 pounds, to 
1949, when the production per cow was 
5,150 pounds—an increase which is very 
significant, in terms of production per 
cow. 

There is nothing to show that the de- 
cline in butter output and the rise in 
margarine production have injured 
dairying in any way. Nor does the ex- 
perience of other dairy countries which 
place no taxes or restrictions on the sale 
of margarine, or at least no burdensome 
restrictions, indicate that the repeal of 
the antimargarine laws would hurt the 
dairy industry. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Recor at this point in my remarks a 
table showing the per capita consump- 
tion of butter and yellow margarine in 
four dairy countries for the 1938-46 
period, no figures being available for the 
years after 1946. 

There being no objection, the table 
marked “Exhibit VI” was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
Exnieit VI.—Per capita consumption of but- 

ter and margarine in countries where 

yellow margarine is sold 


Netherlands. 
Belgium 


Sweden 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce and private 
surveys. 

Mr. FUL BRIGHT. Actually, the data 
for the four countries—the Netherlands, 
Belgium, the United Kingdom, and Swe- 
den—do not indicate any damage to but- 
ter in the absence of burdensome legisla- 
tive restrictions on its competitor. 

Similarily, the available data do not 
bear out the fears of those who foresee a 
drastic downward trend in butter con- 
sumption if we do away with the anti- 
margarine laws. 

I request permission to put into the 
Recorp at this point a table showing mar- 
garine and butter per capita consump- 
tion, by years, in the 1924—49 period. 
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There being no objection, the table 
marked “Exhibit VIL” was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Exulsir VI.—Consumption of margarine and 
butter, per capita, 1924-49 


Marga- 


His Butter Total 
2.0 17.8 19.8 
2.0 17,9 19.9 
2.0 18.4 20. 4 
2.3 18.0 20.3 
2.6 17.4 20.0 
2.9 17.2 20.1 
2.6 17.2 19.8 
1.8 18.0 19.8 
1.6 18.1 19.7 
1.9 17.8 19.7 
21 18.2 20.3 
3.0 17.1 20.1 
3.0 16.4 19,4 
3.1 16.4 19.5 
2.9 16.4 19.3 
23 17.3 19.6 
2.4 16.9 19.3 
27 16.0 18.7 
2.7 16.8 18.5 
8.9 11.8 15.7 
3.8 1.9 15.7 
4.0 10.9 14.9 
3.8 10.5 14.3 
6.0 11.2 16.2 
6.1 10.0 16.1 
6.7 10.3 16.0 


Source: U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT, This shows that in 
1932, for example, the average per capita 
consumption of butter was 18.1 pounds, 
and that of margarine, 16 pounds. In 
1949, the consumption of butter is esti- 
mated at 10.3 pounds per capita, and 
that of margarine at 5.7 pounds. There 
has been a slight decrease in margarine 
consumption by comparison with 1948, 
and a slight increase in butter consump- 
tion. I mention this simply as an aside, 
for the real significance of the exhibit is 
that while butter’s consumption has de- 
clined and that of margarine has gone 
up, the over-all consumption has de- 
clined end that of margarine has gone 
up, but the over-all consumption of table 
fat has dropped. The gap left by the 
fact that not as much butter is being 
eaten has not been filled by margarine. 
The nutritionists tell us that the Nation 
needs more table fat. There is room in 
our economy for both margarine and 
butter, and many persons will continue 
to prefer butter, However, the fight the 
butter industry has made and still is 
making on margarine is poor public rela- 
tions for butter. The butter industry, 
as the American Milk Review said in an 
editorial this year, is “doing itself more 
harm than good” by its attitude toward 
margarine. Asa substitute for the mar- 
garine fixation, the Review recom- 
mended aggressive salesmanship and 
enlightened and dynamic merchan- 
dising—a substitute which I heartily 
endorse. 

To repeat, the fundamental basis of 
the butter industry’s attitude toward 
margarine is fear of competition. Even 
if this fear is well founded—and cer- 
tainly it is not justified where dairying 
is concerned—it is an exceedingly poor 
excuse for the enactment or continuance 
of punitive legislation against marga- 
rine. 

Let us now examine some other con- 
tentions that the butter industry puts 
forward to support its plea for protec- 
tion. Two of these contentions are 
closely interrelated: The claim that but- 
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ter has a right to ban, or discriminate, 
against yellow margarine, and the claim 
that much margarine will be sold as but- 
ter if we remove the restrictions against 
yellow margarine. 

“Why,” the butter interests ask, “does 
margarine insist upon using butter’s 
color, yellow? Let margarine be colored 
green, or blue, or purple, any color but 
yellow, which is butter's natural color. 
That is all we want.” 

Before I discuss the color and fraud 
angles of this question, I should point 
out that the appeal for a ban on yellow 
margarine does not .jibe with the 
Wiley amendment, previously men- 
tioned, which would confine the manu- 
facture and sale of yellow margarine 
to intrastate commerce. The Senate 
should know the reasons for this contra- 
diction. In reality, it is the difference 
between what the butter industry wants 
and what it feels it may be able to get. 

The butter interests tell us they no 
longer are opposed to the repeal of the 
Federal taxes and existing restrictions 
on margarine. But there is a gimmick 
in their apparent acquiescence. 

After House passage in the Eightieth 
Congress of a bill which would have re- 
pealed the antimargarine laws, the but- 
ter interests took stock of their situa- 
tion. Apparently, they felt that the 
taxes no longer could be maintained, and 
that a change of front was needed. This 
change of front took the form, late in 
1948, of a new platform—repeal of the 
taxes, in return for an outright ban on 
yellow margarine. 

This was the butter interests’ “party 
line” for the margarine fight in the 
Eighty-first Congress. 

Before the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee, in the first session of the Eighty-first 
Congress, the butter interests argued for 
the ban on yellow. But they could not 
even get that proposal through the House 
committee, which is one of the friend- 
liest to butter of any committee in the 
Congress. 

The bill reported by the House com- 
mittee was identical with the Wiley 
amendment. The amendment, as I see 
it, is a most curious animal, something 
like a cross between a zebra and a giraffe. 
Under it, if a State permits the manu- 
facture and sale of yellow margarine— 
and 32 States permit this today—yellow 
margarine could be made and sold in the 
State, but the margarine so produced 
could not be shipped across State lines. 

On the floor of the House this proposal 
was soundly defeated, but later it was 
introduced in the Senate under the spon- 
sorship of the 26 or 27 Senators men- 
tioned a moment ago. 

I propose to analyze the Wiley amend- 
ment, but first I should like to get back 
to the color issue. Bear in mind that 
the butter industry will admit frankly 
that it would like a complete Federal ban 
on the manufacture and sale of yellow 
margarine. Apparently, the only reason 
for putting the Wiley amendment for- 
ward is the feeling that the Senate will 
not vote that complete ban. 

The butter interests’ claim to a copy- 
rigħt on yellow rests on the flimsiest of 
foundations. 


Rest assured that if the butter inter- 
ests could go to the courts and prevent 
margarine from being colored yellow, 
they would have done so long ago. 

In this connection I refer the Senate 
to a memorandum on this subject intro- 
duced by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Lucas] in the record of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee hearings on margarine, 
in April 1949, page 238. The memoran- 
dum states: 

Furthermore, the law has been long settled 
that color alone may not be the subject of a 
trade-mark. To be a valid trade-mark, the 
device, design, or other combination to be 
sustained as a trade-mark must be capable 
of indicating origin or ownership of the 
goods. This is true under both the common 
law and the statutes which provide for regis- 
tration of trade-marks. 


The memorandum cites numerous 
court decisions bearing on this matter. 
In Leschen Rope Company v. Broderick 
(201 U. S. 166), decided almost half a 
century ago by the Supreme Court, the 
Court said: 

It is the plain intention of the act that, 
where the distinction of a mark depends 
upon color, that will not do. 


The butter industry, then, has no right 
in law to prevent margarine from being 
colored yellow. But does it have a moral 
right, or any other right, for exclusion? 
I think it has none. 

A great deal of butter is artificially 
colored. Spring and summer butter is 
likely to be yellow; fall and winter but- 
ter, practically white. Generally, cows 
feed on green grass in the spring and 
summer. The grass is full of the sun- 
shine vitamin, vitamin A, and carotene, 
which imparts the yellow hue to butter. 

Few people, however, know that much 
butter is urtificially colored. The butter 
makers are not required to state that 
they use artificial coloring. That is a 
specific exemption written into the law, 
which I mentioned a moment ago, passed 
in 1931. The manufacturers of marga- 
rine are required to state that they use 
artificial coloring if, of course, artificial 
coloring is added. 

The butter makers deceive their cus- 
tomers. The real effect of the artificial 
coloring is to try to make people believe 
that it is spring and summer butter, 
which, of course, is better and superior to 
the white butter; otherwise they would 
not use the yellow color. White butter 
has a lower vitamin A content than yel- 
low butter. The vitamins add health- 
giving properties, as I have said, 99 per- 
cent of all margarine contains 15,000 
units of vitamin A per pound and all 
margarine, under its Federal standard of 
identity, must contain not less than 
9,000 units. 

During the 1902 debate on margarine 
in Congress, the late Representative 
Wadsworth, of New York, the father of 
the present able House member, summed 
up this whole question: 


It is claimed by the extreme butter men 
that yellow is the natural butter color and 
practically no other food product has the 
right to use it. If that claim is true, what 
shade of yellow is it entitled to? * * © 
It is only in the months of May and June, 
and I speak as a practical butter maker my- 
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self when I make the assertion, that creamery 
butter, and that, of course, is the butter of 
commerce, has a decided yellow color, or tint, 
and that color disappears entirely or almost 
so when the fall and winter sets in, * * * 
Here are samples of butter purchased by me 
this morning and no two are alike. As a 
matter of fact, every sample is artificially 
colored. 

I deny that butter has the copyright, 
patent right, or any other right to any par- 
ticular color, whether yellow or otherwise. 


If coloring oleomargarine a shade of yellow 
helps to perpetuate a fraud, then the color- 
ing of butter is actually a fraud, because it 
makes the consumer believe, and necessarily, 
that fall or winter, or white butter of any 
season of the year is June butter which gen- 
erally is considered the best. 


Margarine resembles butter in many 
ways. It is a table spread and would 
resemble butter if it were colored green, 
or red, for it is like butter in texture and 
taste and is used for the same purposes. 
We assert, therefore, that it should have 
the right to resemble butter in color. 

We deny that margarine tries, or wants 
to masquerade as butter. We say fur- 
thermore that similarity to other prod- 
ucts in color, in design, in texture, in use, 
and in many other ways, is character- 
istic of thousands upon thousands of do- 
mestic products. 

Synthetic dyes have almost put natu- 
ral dyes out of business. The similarity 
in this case is purely one of color. 

If we say, by law, that similarity is 
prohibited, or is to be penalized, we had 
better close up our laboratories and turn 
our backs upon technical and scientific 
progress. 

Over and over again, I have stated 
that the case of rayon and cotton is 
analogous to that of butter and mar- 
garine. The same thing could be said 
of rubber and the new synthetic rubbers, 
or of plastics used for wood or steel, and 
so on. 

If today I proposed an amendment 
which would tax rayon for its imitation 
of cotton in color and dozens of other 
ways, I would be laughed at and 
rightly so. 

I am glad to be able to state that no 
cotton producer, so far as I know, has 
ever seriously proposed a tax on rayon, 
or nylon, or any other competitor of 
cotton. 

Yet, for more than 60 years there has 
been a Federal tax on margarine. This, 
it is obvious, is a tax on cottonseed oil, 
soybean oil, and the other vegetable oils 
which go into the end product. 

There is no way to estimate the loss 
to the farmers who produce these vege- 
table oils. Margarine is the second larg- 
est single outlet for cottonseed oil; the 
largest in 1948. In 1948, more than 
450,000,000 pounds of cottonseed oil were 
used in the manufacture of margarine, 
the equivalent of one and a half million 
tons of cottonseed. And cottonseed oil 
accounts for more than half the value of 
cottonseed, which accounts for about 14 
percent of the farmers’ gross cash in- 
come from the cotton crop. 

Margarine is the second largest outlet 
for soybean oil, shortening being the 
first. In 1948, margarine consumed 253,- 
000,000 pounds of soybean oll. About 16 
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percent of all soybean oil produced in 
this country goes into margarine. This 
16 percent, obviously, is very influential 
in determining the price received for the 
entire production, since margarine is a 
high-value usage and the soybean oil 
which goes into margarine raises the 
entire price structure of the oil. 

The importance of soybean oil to the 
agricultural economy should not be 
underestimated. Soybeans are grown on 
approximately 12 or more million acres 
of land. In 1948, total production of 
soybeans approximated 223,000,000 
bushels and the cash value of soybeans 
for beans approximated $506,000,000. 
Today, soybeans are rated from first to 
third crop in cash importance in half a 
dozen States. 

The processor makes two commodities 
from soybeans; one is soybean oil and 
the other is meal, The prices which the 
processor receives for the oil and meal 
determine the price which he can pay 
the farmer for his soybeans. If the 
processor sells his soybean oil at a re- 
duced price, he must either increase the 
price of meal, or decrease the price paid 
the farmer. He has no alternative. 

It is elementary to state that legisla- 
tion which decreases the use of the vege- 
table oils is taking money directly from 
the pockets of the cottonseed and soy- 
bean producers and the other producers 
of vegetable oils. 

At this point in the Recorp, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert an exhibit 
showing the relative value of soybean oil 
and butter in the six principal soybean- 
producing States, which also are great 
dairy States—exhibit VIII. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the table 
marked “Exhibit VIII” was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


Exutsir VIII.—Cash income from soybean 
oil and from butter, principal soybean 
States, 1948 


Estimated Cash 
cash income] income 
from soy- m 
bean oil! | butter? 


883, 000 | $19, 872, 000 
125, 333, 000 


1 Estimated at 50 percent of cash income from soybeans. 
Including sales of cream (butterfat) and farın butter. 


Source; U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economies, 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. I have referred to 
the Ohio referendum on margarine last 
November 8. Aside from the overwhelm- 
ing victory for margarine in this elec- 
tion, it is extremely interesting to note 
that margarine won in 26 counties out of 
48 counties where dairy products are 
the chief source of cash farm income, 
The butter forces carried only 23 such 
counties. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert at 
this point in the Recor an analysis of 
the margarine referendum in Ohio: 

There being no objection, the table 
marked “Exhibit IX” was ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


Exame IX. Tur 1949 On10 ELECTION AND Its 
IMPLICATIONS 


Proposals to legalize the manufacture and 
sale of yellow margarine in Ohio were re- 
jected at the last two sessions of the Ohio 
Legislature, having once died in committee, 
and having in 1949 gained approval of the 
Ohio senate only to be beaten in the Ohio 
house. 

Ohio consumers decided to carry the issue 
to the voters under the Ohio initiative law. 
Petitions were signed by more than 426,000 
qualified voters and filed with the Ohio sec- 
retary of state, who gave the margarine pro- 
posal the top position on the special ques- 
tions and issues ballot for the November 8 
election. 

The movement was spearheaded by 32,000 
Ohio housewives who banded together in an 
organization named the Association of Voters 
for Yellow Margarine. 

Not to be overlooked, however, was the in- 
herent political strength of Ohio’s 92,000 
milk-producing farm families (of whom, 
however, fewer than 39,000 sold cream for 
butter) and the fact that Ohio’s gross cash 
income from dairy products in 1948 amount- 
ed to $233,344,000, or $22.24 of each $100 of 
Ohio farm cash income. 

The complete and official result of the No- 
vember 8 election as announced by the Ohio 
secretary of state was: 


For yellow margarine 1, 282, 606 
Against yellow margarine 799, 473 


Majority favoring yellow 
margarine — 483,133 


Surprising to no one were the substantial 
majorities accorded yellow margarine in 
seven of nine metropolitan areas, with Cin- 
cinnati giving the proposal a 4 to 1 ratio; 
Cleveland, almost 3 to 1; Columbus, almost 
3 to 1; Dayton, 2 to 1; Akron, 2 to 1; Toledo, 
2 to 1, and Canton, 4 to 3. 

One unexpected development was that yel- 
low margarine carried 44 of Ohio's 88 
counties. 

But the truly surprising element came in 
the voting record of 24 of Ohio’s most highly 
agriculturalized counties, 14 of which derive 
more income from dairy products than from 
any other farm crop, and in 8 of which 
dairying is the second most important source 
of farm income. 


ALL 24 OF THESE COUNTIES FAVORED YELLOW 
MARGARINE 


The voting record of the 24 counties in 
question, together with the percentage of 
total cash farm income accounted for by dairy 
products, and a listing of the relative impor- 
tance of dairy products, follows: 


age of | Relative 
farm in- | impor- 
County For come | tance of 
from | dairying 
dairyin, (1948) 
(1945) 
6,964 | 5,845 48 | First, 
6,300 | 4,905 27 Do. 
5,094 | 4,750 34 Do. 
6,407 | 5,324 14 | Second. 
3,585 | 3,508 19 | First. 
PE 8,111 | 4,830 18 Do. 
7,680 | 6,061 24 | Second. 
6.318 | 4.977 14 Do. 
3,023 | 2,593 28 | First. 
4,781 3, 691 19 Do. 
4,569 | 3,966 30 Do. 
8,838 | 5,036 28 Do. 
7,221 | 6,356 16 | Second. 
8,739 | &, 470 24 | First. 
3,839 | 3,201 16 | Second. 
4,672 | 4,003 25 | First. 
9,355 | 7,809 43 Do. 
Ross. 7,010 | 6, 275 14 | Second. 
Sandusky. 6,982 | 5,972 20 | First. 
— 7,402 | 7,110 19 | Second. 
Van Wert 4,532 | 4,376 15 | Third. 
Warren 4,321 | 3,781 Second. 
Washington. 8,754 | 6,168 33 | First. 
Woot. aa 7,823 | 7,587 12 | Fifth. 
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Dairying also is a highly important source 
of farm income in 13 other counties which 
favored yellow margarine; each of which, 
however, includes a town or city of substan- 
tial importance, but none of which includes 
a large city. Their voting record, together 
with the percentage of cash income from 
dairy products, and a listing of the relative 
importance of dairy products, follows: 


Percent 
of farm —.— 
County For Against . tance of 
dairying Af dg 
aws) (4945) 
1 13, 427] 8,818 18 Second. 
3. 582 | 12, 548 54 | First. 
28, 872 | 12,750 20. Second. 
13,849 | -6,513 24 Do. 
13, 239 | 12, 733 45 | First. 
14, 188 | 13, 384 50 Do. 
9,328 | 4,556 9 | Fourth, 
9,680 | 8,104 33 First. 
16,029 | 11, 517 32 Do. 
12, 697 10, 181 82 Do. 
Richland.. 13,030 | 8,691 25 Do, 
Scioto___... 13, 813 | 9,831 32 Do. 
Tuscarawas. „ 430 | 8, 809 46 Do. 


Lumping the two groups of counties to- 
gether, it is seen that yellow margarine was 
favored by 23 in which dairy products are 
the No, 1 source of farm cash income, and 
by 11 in which dairy products are the No. 
2 source of farm cash income. 

Carrying the projection still further, 
dairying is the principal source of farm reve- 
nue in Hamilton (Cincinnati), Stark (Can- 
ton), and Summit (Akron) Counties, and is 
the second most important source of farm 
income in Franklin (Columbus) and Mont- 
gomery (Dayton) Counties. All of the lat- 
ter also favored yellow margarine. 

Thus, in over-all total, yellow margarine 
won out in 26 counties where dairy products 
rank first, and in 13 where they rank second. 

(Sources of data: Election results, Ohio 
secretary of state; percent farm income from 
dairying, based on United States census of 
1945; relative importance of dairying, Ohio 
State University, department of rural eco- 
nomics, Bulletin No. 206 (1948) .) 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. It bears out an as- 
sertion I have made time and time again 
that dairymen, themselves, are beginning 
to understand that they have no interest 
in the attempt to perpetuate the Federal 
and State antimargarine laws. 

I have shown that butter has no right 
at law, or no moral right, to prevent 
margarine from being colored yeliow at 
the factory. But what about the asser- 
tion that wholesale fraud will result if 
we take away legislative restrictions on 
the manufacture and sale of yellow 
margarine? 

This argument can be disposed of 
fairly quickly. The danger of fraud if 
we legalize tax-free yellow margarine 
is negligible. 

Under existing law which would not be 
changed by repeal of the taxes on mar- 
garine, margarine must be labeled as 
such. The labeling requirements are so 
strict and so well enforced that no nouse- 
holder is in danger of being deceived, 

Margarine is not sold in loose, or un- 
packaged form, as is some butter. It is 
not sold in tubs. A merchant could take 
the wrapper off margarine sticks and 
perhaps palm them off as butter. Few 
grocers in their right minds would at- 
tempt such a thing. The penalty is all 
out of proportion to the risk involved. 
The penalty is the standard one for fraud 
in the sale of food, and for an intentional 
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offense, or repeated offenses, can be a 
maximum of 3 years in prison and a 
$10,000 fine. That, I may say, is the 
existing law, which will not be disturbed. 
I refer to the existing Food and Drug 
Act. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Arkansas yield to the 
Senator from Iowa? 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. GILLETTE. The penalty to which 
the distinguished Senator alludes is the 
penalty under the Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act for violation of the prohibi- 
tions therein set forth, is it not? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 
The removal of the label by the retailer 
certainly would constitute such a viola- 
tion and subject him to the penalty. 

About 93 percent of all margarine sold 
goes to homes, I have heard no instance 
where a housewife complained that she 
asked for butter, paid for butter, and 
got margarine instead. There may be a 
few such instances but they are very few 
indeed. Nor have I ever heard anyone 
seriously insist that there is any real 
danger of deception in margarine sales 
to homes. By “homes” I mean through 
the regular retail outlets for home con- 
sumption. 

Sales to bakers, confectioners, and the 
like amount to about 3% percent of the 
margarine sold. These purchasers do 
not care whether the margarine they buy 
is white or yellow. They use it in cooking 
and in the making of their products. 

There is then no real danger of fraud 
in the case of 96 ½ percent of all mar- 
garine sold, whether that margarine be 
yellow or white. This leaves 3% percent 
of the margarine consumed unaccounted 
for. Most of this 3% percent is sold in 
public eating places. Charges have been 
made that many restaurants are substi- 
tuting margarine for butter. I think the 
average restaurant operator is an honest 
and law-abiding citizen, and I doubt that 
he wishes either to deceive his customers 
or to violate the law. 

However, H. R. 2023 covers the small 
area where repeal might increase the 
prospects of fraud. As I have previously 
said, the bill before the Senate requires 
that a public eating place which serves 
yellow margarine must post a notice to 
that effect, or print, in type not smaller 
than that used to describe any other 
article of food, such a notice on the menu 
itself. It also requires that each sep- 
arate serving of yellow margarine in a 
public eating place must be identified as 
such, or served in a triangular shape 
which would be a form of identification. 
If the individual serving was not brought 
to the table in a triangular shape, the 
identification must conform to regula- 
tions to be prescribed by the Food and 
Drug Administration. The Administra- 
tion might require the identification to 
be carried on the plate, or to be marked 
on the paper on which the margarine was 
placed. Undoubtedly it would be ade- 
quate. 

The Wiley substitute bill provides no 
additional protection whatever against 
the sale of margarine as butter in public 


eating places, the only area where there 
is any real danger of fraud. 

We have not answered the question by 
the butter industry as to why margarine 
wants to use the color yellow, but that 
answer is fairly obvious. 

The butter industry knows very well 
that consumers want their table spread, 
whether margarine or butter, served yel- 
low. Imagine, for example, eating green 
margarine, or green butter, even if it 
were just as nutritious and tasty as yel- 
low margarine, or yellow butter. Imag- 
ine drinking red milk, even though the 
coloring which made it so was perfectly 
harmiess. We are all familiar with the 
common practice with respect to oranges, 
I do not think the coloring of an orange 
improves it any, but, for the same kind 
of reason, everyone colors oranges today 
in the markets. It is merely a habit. 

We develop a set of food habits, which 
include eye appeal, as well as taste ap- 
peal, just as we develop other habits, 
We have been taught to like our butter 
served yellow and our margarine served 
yellow. That is why millions of house- 
wives, and quite a few husbands also, 
go to the trouble of mixing yellow color- 
ing into margarine before they put it 
on the table. This is a messy and time- 
consuming chore and I do not wonder 
that millions of consumers are angry be- 
cause we force them to do it. Repeal 
would do away with that nuisance task 
in 32 States and the District of Columbia 
and, I am fully confident, eventually in 
all 48 States. 

I have sketched the history of the 
Wiley amendment and have called it a 
curious animal. It represents still a new 
party line for the butter interests. It is 
completely at variance with the previous 
contention of the industry that there 
should be a Federal ban upon the manu- 
facture and sale of all yellow margarine. 

If we are going to legalize the sale of 
yellow margarine, why confine that man- 
ufacture and sale within State lines? If 
there is danger of fraud in the sale of 
yellow margarine, the Wiley amendment 
does nothing to avert that danger. If 
the dairy industry is threatened by the 
repzal of the antimargarine laws, the 
Wiley amendment does not dissipate that 
threat. 

Eventually, if the current trend against 
the antimargarine laws continues, every 
State will permit the manufacture and 
sale of yellow margarine. Under the 
Wiley amendment, every State, to have 
yellow margarine, must have a plant 
within the State. Undoubtedly, almost 
every State would have a plant, or plants, 
in the future, although some of the poor- 
er and more thinly populated States 
might not be able to support such a fac- 
tory. 

There is a certain selfish appeal in the 
prospect of a margarine plant, or plants, 
in every State. Nevertheless, if we are 
going back to the articles of confedera- 
tion, there is much more to be done. We 
should, for example, confine the manu- 
facture and sale of automobiles to in- 
trastate commerce. We should confine 
the manufacture and sale of farm ma- 
chinery to State lines, and so on down the 
almost interminable list of our products, 
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Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I 
wonder if the Senator will yield once 
more to me? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr, GILLETTE. If I correctly under- 
stood the able Senator from Arkansas 
a few moments ago, in mentioning the 
safeguards which his bill places on the 
use of oleomargarine in eating places, he 
stated that the bill required both the 
clear labeling of the article and also that 
an individual serving be cut in a iri- 
angular form. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. First, there must 
be notice that oleomargarine is being 
served. That is absolute. Then there 
must be individual labeling, or the article 
must be in a triangular shape. There 
must be one or the other. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Then I misunder- 
stood the Senator. I understood him to 
say that both were required. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. One or the other, 
but there must be notice. 

Mr. GILLETTE. The alternatives are 
labeling of the serving and serving the 
article in triangular shape. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Individual label- 
ing, yes, but that is not an alternative to 
the general requirement that notice be 
given. 

Mr. GILLETTE. I should like to ask 
the Senator, also, if his statement means 
that each individual serving must be in 
triangular form. I submit that the lan- 
guage of the bill does not so provide. 
As the Senator well knows, there are 
many eating places which serve the 
bread spread in a dish. It may be a 
pound, a half-pound, or a quarter-pound, 
to which the diner can help himself. 
That would be a separate serving; it 
would not be an individual serving. I 
am sure the Senator does not believe 
that the language which is contained in 
the bill would provide that an individual 
serving must be triangular in shape 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I had not thought 
of that. Generally speaking, there are 
very few places which are so free with 
their butter or margarine as to put a 
whole pound of it on the table. $ 

Mr. GILLETTE. In Iowa it is quite 
common to put a pound of butter on the 
table. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. In Iowa, the land 
of plenty, that may be true. Very few 
of us are favored by coming from that 
State. 

I will say to che Senator that I have 
never taken the position of objecting to 
any reasonable, practical way of giving 
notice, because those of us who are inter- 
ested in margarine have no desire that 
one ounce of margarine be disguised and 
sold as butter. We think it has sufficient 
merits to stand on its own feet. As I 
told the committee twice, I should be 
willing to support any kind of a plan that 
is calculated to be workable. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one further ques- 
tion? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. GILLETTE. The Senator has just 
stated that he is in favor of any prac- 
tical method of protection. But there 
are alternative proposals. One proposal 
is that the article be labeled, and the 
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other proposal is that the article be cut 
in triangular form. Has the Senator in 
mind any way in which an individual 
Serving of butter can be labeled? Would 
the label have to be printed on it? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. My idea is that 
the little oiled paper plate on which it is 
served should carry the identificatfon. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Then the Senator 
would identify the plate and not the 
margarine. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The plate on 
which it is served. The committee dis- 
cussed the question of having the marga- 
rine itself bear an imprint, but both 
butter and margarine melt quite quickly, 
so that that would not be a practical way 
of handling the situation. It was 
deemed, and, I think, correctly, by the 
committee, that that would not be a 
practical way. The most practical, 
easiest, and surest way is to make the 
identification on the plate on which the 
butter or margarine is served. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. WILEY. I was interested a few 
moments ago in the Senator’s comment 
that the producers of oleomargarine 
would not want to accept any other color 
than yellow. I listened to his reasoning 
in that connection. He did not mention 
the fact that ice creams are made of 
practically every color of the rainbow. 
There is red, white, and blue ice cream; 
ice cream may be of various shades of 
red. I assume that the very objective is 
to give oleo the right to enter into the 
field so that it can take over the spread 
market. Is that not the very purpose of 
it? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I should certainly 
not deny that one of the objectives of 
the persons interested in margarine is 
its sale. We are interested in its free 
sale in competition with any other food 
article. That certainly is one of the 
motives. I tried to make the point that 
as a matter of habit the American peo- 
ple are accustomed to their spread being 
yellow, just as in the case of oranges 
they are accustomed to a certain tint. 
Some of the very best oranges are tinted 
with artificial color. It is for the same 
reason that the butter producers tint 
and color winter butter to make it look 
like summer butter. They have exactly 
the same motive—to make it acceptable. 

Mr. WILEY. There used to be only 
one kind of ice cream. Now, as I say, 
every kind of color is used in ice cream, 
There are different kinds of tinted ice 
cream, orange, lemon, and other colors. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Vanilla ice cream 
is still white, is it not? Ihave never seen 
any black vanilla ice cream, 

Mr. WILEY. Allice cream usually has 
some vanilla in it. It is clearly demon- 
strated that the producers of oleomar- 
garine do not want to try any of those 
colors. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The American peo- 
ple prefer yellow color for their spread. 
They do not seem to care for any other 
color. I do not know why that is true. 
Why do they prefer oranges to be a cer- 
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tain color? Ninety percent of all or- 
anges are artificially colored. That was 
not soin the past. Icannot explain why, 
but now it is a general practice. 

Mr. WILEY. Then the purpose is to 
take over the spread market. That is 
what the proponents of the bill seek 
to do. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. ‘The purpose is to 
sell margarine. I had hoped I had made 
it clear that that was the principal inter- 
est not only of those who make mar- 
garine, but of those who produce soy- 
bean oil, and so on. I hope I have never 
left the impression that there is any 
other purpose than to have a free, open, 
untrammeled market in which oleomar- 
garine can compete, just as in all other 
fields. In the case of cotton, nylon and 
rayon compete freely with cotton. That 
is an analogous case. If we had at- 
tempted to impose a restriction to the 
effect that no nylon could be sold unless 
it were colored black, what would the 
reaction have been? Why is it that we 
like white shirts? Why do we not wear 
black shirts, as men ia Italy did at one 
time? Ido not know why we like white 
shirts. They are very uneconomical. It 
takes twice as much money to keep them 
presentable as if we wore black shirts, but 
Senators know we do wear white shirts. 

The same observations apply to artifi- 
cial leather, which is made to look like 
real leather. I do not know why the 
growers and producers of livestock, the 
source of leather—hogs and cattle—did 
not have a law passed prohibiting the 
sale of artificial leather; but they did not. 
Of course, the oleomargarine law is a 
unique act. No similar act has ever been 
passed by the Congress. It completely 
contradicts the whole idea of a free, com- 
petitive market. I challenge any butter 
advocate to cite a precedent in our laws, 
or a similar case, when we undertook by 
governmental action to throttle compe- 
tition in a legitimate article of commerce. 
I do not think there is any such case. 

Of course, the suggestion that the 
making and sale of automobiles, or farm 
machinery, or any other legitimate prod- 
uct, be confined within State lines, is 
absurd. Yet, these suggestions are no 
more absurd than the proposal that we 
confine the making and sale of yellow 
margarine within State lines—for it, too, 
is a perfectly good and legitimate 
product. 

The Wiley amendment would disrupt 
the entire margarine industry, and would 
sharply raise costs to consumers. The 
margarine industry, like other mass-pro- 
duction industries, has been built in line 
with the factors which make for effi- 
ciency and a good, inexpensive product. 
The amendment would disrupt the dis- 
tribution pattern of margarine, which 
has been built up on the availability of 
fats and oils, the consumer demand for 
margarine, the availability of labor, and 
many other factors. What would hap- 
pen, for example, to Wisconsin’s great 
cheese industry if we passed a Federal 
law confining the manufacture and sale 
of cheese to intrastate limits? 

Frankly, Iam surprised that it is neces- 
sary to take the time of the Senate to 
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argue the merits and demerits of the 
Wiley amendment. Nevertheless, 25 
Senators, all able and earnest men, are 
sponsoring the measure. It is necessary, 
then, to deal with it seriously. 

I regard the Wiley amendment as 
thoroughly mischievous in nature. I be- 
lieve that its approval would put the Sen- 
ate in a ridiculous and indefensible 
position. 

The Wiley amendment represents the 
spirit of the Articles of Confederation, 
which almost wrecked this country in its 
early days. The Wiley amendment harks 
back to the era of dirt roads, oxcarts, 
carriages, flatboats, and sailing vessels, 
It is a return to the thinking which pre- 
vailed when State after State levied 
taxes and embargoes upon the products 
of other States. ‘ 

Even an agrarian economy could not 
get along under the Articles of Confeder- 
ation and the trade wars which accom- 
panied the shaky union of the fledgling 
States. If Washington, Franklin, Jeffer- 
son, and other great men of that day had 
not had the vision of a great free-trade 
territory, this country would have split 
into a number of quarreling and bellig- 
erent States. The interminable wars of 
Europe might have been paralleled in 
the history of North America. i 

Today, we are insisting that western 
Europe unite economically and establish 
a free-trade area which would promote 
stability and prosperity. At the same 
time, we find Senators insisting that we 
limit the manufacture and sale of a per- 
fectly good food product, made in this 
country from domestic materials, to State 
limits. 

Testifying before the Senate Finance 
Committee last April, I reviewed in some 
detail the circumstances which led to the 
adoption of the commerce clause of the 
Constitution. This clause was an indis- 
pensable accompaniment for a real union 
of the States. ; 

The late Mr. Justice Rutledge of the 
Supreme Court has pointed out that the 
adoption of the principle of free trade 
among the States even preceded the 
adoption of the indispensable domestic 
freedoms secured by the first amend- 
ment. He said: 

Only later were they added, by popular 
demand. It was rather to secure the free- 
dom of trade, to break down the barriers to 
its free flow, that the Annapolis convention 
was called, only to adjourn with a view to 
Philadelphia. Thus the generating source of 
the Constitution lay in the rising volume of 
restraints upon commerce which the Con- 
federation could not check. These were the 


proximate causes of our national existence 
down to today. 


That quotation is found in Rutledge’s 
A Declaration of Legal Faith, page 25. 

Congress has the power to prohibit the 
movement of goods in interstate com- 
merce, but that authority has been used 
gingerly and sparingly. Almost exclu- 
sively, that power has been in the case 
of products which were considered harm- 
ful, dangerous, and deleterious. Some 
instances are: Stolen motor vehicles, the 
white-slave traffic, kidnaped persons, 
adulterated and misbranded foods under 
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the pure-food laws, diseased livestock 
and plants. Margarine does not fall into 
any of these categories. 

The Wiley amendment meets none of 
the real questions involved in our con- 
sideration of the antimargarine laws. 

The Senate should face this matter 
squarely. If margarine should not be 
allowed to use yellow coloring, we should 
say so. If it is to be allowed to use yel- 
low coloring, we should remove all re- 
strictions upon the product, and let but- 
ter and margarine compete squarely and 
fairly in the market place. 

Still another argument used against 
repeal of the antimargarine laws is that 


removal of the restrictions upon yellow 


margarine would not benefit the con- 
sumer. The assertion is that the manu- 
facturers, or the retailers, or both, would 
mark up the price of yellow margarine 
until there would be comparatively little 
difference between it and the price of 
butter. 

During the hearings before commit- 
tees, and in debates on the floors, this 
matter has risen time and time again. 
Data purporting. to show profiteering. 
already in yellow margarine have been 
inserted in the record of hearings. Iam 
told that the butter industry relied 
heavily upon this price argument during 
the recent contest in Ohio, obviously not 
a very persuasive argument, however, 

The price phase of this controversy has 
interested me very much. If consumers 
are not to benefit by repeal, there cer- 
tainly is a question about scrapping the 
antimargarine laws. Consequently, I 
have investigated this to the limit.of my 
ability. 

Before going further into the actual 
spreads today between yellow and white 
margarine and the prospective spreads in 


the future, I should like to say that profit- 


eering in yellow margarine after repeal 
is highly improbable in the face of a 
keenly competitive margarine industry. 
No margarine company, I am reliably 
informed, products more than 10 or 12 
percent of the margarine made in the 
United States, and certainly there is the 
keenest of competition for margarine 
sales. If the industry operated on mo- 
nopolistic lines, there would have been 
profiteering long ago. 
To come back to the question of exist- 
ing price spreads between white and yel- 
low margarine, I recently queried the 
manufacturers of margarine about their 
pricing policies with regard to white and 
yellow. In every instance, the manufac- 
turers have formally advised me, they 
charge 10 or 11 cents more for yellow, 
only enough to cover the Federal tax and 
additional packaging costs. I have a 
fully documented case that theré is no 
profiteering at the manufacturer’s level. 
But what about retail spreads? With- 
in the past month, I sent out 8,700 ques- 
tionnaires to retail grocers who handle 
yellow margarine in the 32 States and the 
District of Columbia which permit its 
sale. These covered the pricing prac- 
tices of far more than 8,700 stores, since 
about 200 of the queries were sent to 
heads of chain stores. I asked the stores 
to give me detailed information on the 
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spread between the prices charged for 
white and yellow, brand by brand, on the 
day preceding receipt of the question- 
naire. 

I ask permission to insert at this point 
in the Recorp a copy of my letter, a copy 
of the questionnaire, and a summary of 
the results of the survey. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., December. 19, 1949, 
To the Grocer Addressed 


As sponsor in the Senate of a bill to repeal ' 


the Federal antimargarine laws, I am writing 
to ask a small favor. Would you kindly fill 
out and return to me at your very earliest 
convenience the enclosed form listing aver- 
age retail prices in stores within your juris- 
diction for the same brands of white and yel- 
low margarine on the day before you receive 
this letter? 

Perhaps you wonder why I seek this infor- 
mation. The reason is very simple. My bill 
would repeal the 10-cent-per-pound tax on 
yellow margarine and the $48 annual license 
fee now required of grocers who handle the 
product. This bill, which would also repeal 


all the other Federal margarine taxes and 


fees, is scheduled to be considered by the 
Senate early in January. During the early 
discussions of this measure the following 
question has arisen: 

“What is the difference between bee retail 


Price of White and yellow 


My hope is to have the facts 8 
This can best be done by surveying actual 
margarine prices in representative stores and 
then letting the truth and the facts speak 
for themselves. 

In filling out the enclosed questionnaire I 
ask that you be completely frank and hon- 
est in setting down your price quotations. 
I am interested only in the general statisti- 
cal results, and I am not concerned with your 
pricing operations, taken individually. After 
being recorded, your reply will be destroyed 
and the survey results will not be otherwise 
used, 

Thanking you in advance for your coopera- 
tion, I am, 
Very sincerely yours, 
J. W. FULBRIGHT. 


QUESTIONNAIRE SENT TO GROCERS 
(Please return this via air mail) 
Senator J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear SENATOR FULBRIGHT: Retail prices on 
same brands of yellow and white margarine 
at my store on December —, 1949 (the day 
before I received your inquiry), were as 
follows: 


Price per pound Same brand price 
per pound white 


Erand name yellow 
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Exuisir X.—Differentials between retail 
prices of yellow and white margarine, 
December 19491 


Percentage of total 


diferenti: 


State differ. 


Cts, | Pet. | Pet. | Pet. | Pet. 
10.9 | 36.7 | 65.3 | 81.0 | 88.2 
11.1 44,9 58.1 83.8 92,0 
11,4 | 41.8 | 61.5 | 70.8 | 84. 5 
10.4 | 51.0 | 75.1 | 89.5 | 926 
11.2 45.1 | 62.6 821] 88.7 
10.9 | 72.9 | 73.4] 82.9] 83.4 
10.9 | 45.2 | 73.7 | 88.0 | 94.3 
12.4 | 34:1 | 39.7 52.7 60.1 
10.4 | 72.2 | 76.8 | 89.2 | 92.8 
11.5 | 28.7 | 39.4 | 70.7 | 80.3 
10.9 | 46.7 | 64.7 82.0] 84.9 
47.0 | 65.8 | 95.0 | 97.5 
45.0 | 49.0 | 84.3 | 86.6 
34.9 | 43.3 | 60.5 | 69.5 
51.8 | 54.0 | 97.0 | 98.4 
48.8 | 54.0 | 92.3 | 95.6 
28.2 | 38.3 | 49.0 | 61.0 
37.4 | 50.3 | 76.5 | 91.4 
29.5 | 45.5 | 65.9] 93.2 
58.8 | 59.3 | 98.7 | 98.3 
53.5 | 78.4 | 93.0 | 95.9 
50.) | 57.4 | 66.0) 74.5 
27.3 | 37.0 | 67.3 | 77.3 
6 OjO |O 
3 | 89.4 | 97.7] 98.8 
4 58.4 | 84.0 | 90.2 
6 | 63.6 | 98.7 | 98.7 
4 | 51.2] 823) 89.9 
5 | 32.7 | 73.0 | 97.6 
8 | 60.8 | 84.8 | 94.3 
. 100 
8 | 57.7 | 76.4 | 80.3 
40.0 | 43.7 | 54.3 | 80.3 

32 States and Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 82.6] 89.6 


1 Determined from 2,210 comparisons of retail prices 
of white and yellow margarine of the same brand in 

6,829 stores on 1 day. 

2 No retail 45 in yellow margarine because of 
State tax of 20 cents a pound, and other restrictions. 

3 Not computed. Only 18 retailers licensed as of Octo- 
ber 1949 from whom insufficient data were received to 
constitute a reliable sample. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, if 
the Senators will examine the letter and 
the questionnaire, I think they will agree 
with me that I made an effort to get 
an absolutely unbiased report on this 
matter. 

The queries were sent to stores, large 
and small, chain and independent, city, 
town, and rural; and the returns gave a 
thoroughly representative sample from 
these groups. They covered the opera- 
tions of 6,829 stores, or about 17 percent 
of the stores selling yellow margarine, 
This constitutes, as anyone familiar with 
surveys knows, a very heavy sample. 

The survey showed that the average 
retailer selling yellow margarine simply 
charges enough for the product to cover 
his extra costs. As a matter of fact, the 
retail spread between yellow and white 
margarine could well be more than 11 
cents and still not be out of line. Evi- 
dently a good many retailers are absorb- 
ing some of the extra costs of yellow 
margarine. 

For example, replies from Ohio re- 
tailers showed that the average spread 
between white and yellow of the same 
brand in that State, which legalized the 
sale of margarine last November 8, was 
only 9.3 cents. : 

The average spread in 32 States be- 
tween white and yellow margarine was 
10.8 cents per pound, 
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Let me briefly sum up some other facts 
shown by the survey. 

Approximately 48 percent of the 
spreads were 10 cents per pound or less. 

About 62 percent, including the 48 
percent, were 11 cents or less. 

Similarly, about 83 percent were 12 
cents or less, and nearly 90 percent were 
13 cents or less. 

As I have stated, many retailers are 
absorbing some of the extra cost of yel- 
low margarine. The grocers who are 
charging 10 or 11 cents more are simply 
passing on the extra direct costs of yel- 
low to their customers. Those who are 
charging 12 or 13 cents extra for yellow 
are only trying to get back the $48 li- 
cense fee. 

Judged by any standard, 90 percent of 
the spreads reported are completely 
reasonable. Few instances were re- 
ported where the spreads between white 
and yellow seem out of line. There are 
logical explanations for most of these 
instances. It is a common practice for 
many grocers to reduce prices on white 
to attract customers; in other words, to 
make loss leaders of certain brands of 
white. In these cases, and there were 
a good many in this survey, a wide 
spread was created, not by advancing 
the price of yellow, but rather by cut- 
ting the price of white to a loss, or no 
profit level. 

Many grocers also went to some pains 
to explain their wider margins as an 
attempt to recover the $48 license fee. 
These were small retailers who sell only 
limited amounts of margarine, and their 
spread between yellow and white had 
to be relatively high to enable them to 
get their money back. Finally, as in all 
commodities, there are prices which 
seem high and which can be explained 
only by the fact that the grocer, what- 
ever his reason, saw a chance to make 
an extra profit and took it. As any 
one of us knows, we can find an occa- 
sional high price for almost any article 
in trade. 

In the case of yellow margarine, one 
of the reasons why some grocers have an 
opportunity to charge extra is the fact 
that only about one grocer in eight holds 
a license to sell the product. Some gro- 
cers are the only ones in their area who 
Sell yellow and have what amounts to a 
local monopoly. This affords an oppor- 
tunity for petty profiteering. 

The repeal of the Federal antimarga- 
rine laws will put an end to this kind of 
thing, and very quickly. All retailers, or 
almost all, in the States which permit the 
sale of yellow will deal in the product. 
With every retailer selling yellow mar- 
garine, he must compete or see the busi- 
ness g0 to his rivals. 

-If the Senate is really concerned about 
the danger of profiteering in yellow mar- 
garine—and there is no reason for that 
concern even now—the way to deal with 
that concern is to repeal the Federal 
antimargarine laws. 

Before leaving this subject I should 
like to point out that the argument that 
repeal will do the consumer no good be- 
cause of high prices charged for yellow 
is out of line with the allegation that re- 
peal will injure the dairy industry. 

If the price charged for yellow mar- 
garine is raised sharply, more people will 
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buy butter, fewer people will buy marga- 
rine. The butter industry is well aware 
of this situation. The price scare story 
simply is propaganda to frighten the 
consumers, who have been the real im- 
petus behind the drive for repeal. 

Finally I would like to ask the Senate 
to consider this issue on its merits and 
to express the hope that amendments 
which deal with other subjects will be 
rejected. 

This matter has been waiting its turn 
for a long, long time. We should dispose 
of it and not allow it to be sidetracked 
any longer. We ask, in all fairness, that 
the Senate be allowed to vote on this 
question without beclouding the issue. 
The people have a right to know where 
we stand. 

In March 1948 I tried to repeal the 
antimargarine laws by an amendment to 
a pending tax bill. I had been unsuc- 
cessful in my appeals to the Senate lead- 
ership to allow a vote on the margarine 
bill directly. 

The then chairman of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, the distinguished 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. MILLISIN], 
made the point that the margarine 
amendment should not be attached to 
the tax bill. For the information of the 
Senate I should like to quote some of his 
remarks at the time. He said: 

Neither the majority nor the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee is taking any position on 


the policy involved in the merits of the 
amendment. 


That was my amendment to repeal the 
antimargarine laws. 


A Senator may vote to keep this amend- 
ment out of the bill, without prejudicing his 
position in favor of removing the taxes from 
oleomargarine. We are not going into the 
merits of that. Our position is that it has 
no place in the pending bill, and that if it 
were put in the bill, it would necessarily be 
dropped in the conference; that it is unwise 
to put it in this bill, because if we opened 
the door to extraneous matters, we would 


-wind up here in a state of complete scatter- 


ation, instead of getting the kind of bill we 
wish to get. 


I have no doubt that his cogent and 
forceful plea had a great effect upon the 
Senate, for my amendment was defeated 
by a vote of 45 to 33. I felt, and still feel, 
that a substantial majority of the Senate 
favored repeal when that vote was taken, 
just as I feel that a heavy majority of 
the Senate favors repeal today. 

Almost 2 years have gone by since the 
Senate vote referred to and to this day 
the Senate has not expressed itself di- 
rectly on the question of repeal. Follow- 
ing the line of reasoning so aptly stated 
in 1948 by the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. MILLIKIN], I ask the Senate, what- 
ever their views on extraneous amend- 
ments, to reject them and to vote upon 
repeal of the Federal antimargarine laws. 

To summarize, I sincerely believe that 
repeal of the antimargarine laws would 
not injure the dairy industry; butter has 
no copyright, or trade-mark, on the color 
yellow; there is no danger of fraud if we 
repeal the antimargarine laws, nor is 
there any danger of profiteering in yel- 
low margarine if we scrap these out- 
moded and antiquated statutes. 

Perhaps, I should have devoted more 
time to talking about the public interest 
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in this matter. As I have said, the strong 
and incessant drive toward repeal of 
these laws has come from the consumers. 
They see no reason why we should con- 
tinue legislation which increases the 
costs of a perfectly good food and which 
forces housewives to waste time and food 
in coloring margarine. They want some- 
thing done about this matter. They in- 
tend to have something done about it. 

Public sentiment is clamoring for re- 
peal of the antimargarine laws. More 
than 90 percent of the newspapers of 
the country are asking for repeal. Most 
of the leading radio commentators are 
asking for the same thing. Labor and 
church groups want repeal, as do many 
other organizations whose only interest 
in this matter is the public interest. 

A little reflection should convince any- 
one that the margarine laws are wrong 
in principle and that they constitute 
barriers to free trade and fair competi- 
tion. 

The trend, and a most decisive one, all 
over this country is toward an end to 
antimargarine legislation. In 1901, 32 
States prohibited the manufacture and 
sale of yellow margarine. Today, as I 
have repeated, 32 States permit the sale 
of yellow margarine. Five States, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Mis- 
souri, and New Jersey, abolished their 
yellow margarine prohibitions in 1948. 
Last year New Hampshire, California, 
Tennessee, and Ohio joined the parade. 

If anyone has any doubt about what 
the people think I again call his atten- 
tion to the results of the Ohio election 
where a great dairy State, by an over- 
whelming margin, voted in November to 
scrap its antimargarine laws. 

The people have told us what they 
think. It is time for us to tell them what 
we think. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I do not 
know whether other proponents of the 
measure wish to address the Senate this 
afternoon, or whether any of the oppo- 
nents of the measure wish to address the 
Senate this afternoon. Has the Senator 
from Arkansas finished his address? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If the Senator will 
yield, Mr. President, I will say I have 
finished my opening remarks on the sub- 
ject. I had thought that the committee 
amendments might be adopted this af- 
ternoon. I understand they are noncon- 
troversial. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I was 
going to ask if we could dispose of the 
committee amendments this afternoon, 
because the fight in the Senate, of 
course, is on the merits of the proposal. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. GILLETTE. It was the expecta- 
tion of the Senator from Iowa to speak 
on this measure today, but I have con- 
ferred with some of the cosponsors of 
the substitute measure, and it would now 
seem to me to be advisable to adopt the 
committee amendments, if that can be 
done, and then let the question of debate 
on the substitute measure be taken up 
tomorrow. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is agreeable to 
me, if it is agreeable to the majority 
leader, 
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Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I have no 
objection to that procedure. I defer to 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE] 
and the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GEORGE]. After the committee amend- 
ments are adopted we can then hold 
everything in abeyance until tomorrow. 

Mr. GEORGE, Mr. President, I do not 
believe any of the committee amend- 
ments are controversial. The first com- 
mittee amendment is one that those op- 
posed to the bill will naturally favor. 
The Finance Committee was of the opin- 
ion that the possession of oleomargarine 
in a form ready for serving should like- 
wise be controlled. That is a matter 
dealt with by the first committee amend- 
ment which appears on page 2 of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The first amendment of the Commit- 
tee on Finance was, on page 2, line 15, 
after the word “serving”, to insert “or the 
processing in a form ready for serving.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, 
line 5, after the word “unless”, to strike 
out ().“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 11, 
after the word “food”, to strike out 
“items; and no” and insert “items.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 14, 
after the word “unless”, to insert “(1).” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 16, 
after “(2)”, to strike out “such colored 
oleomargarine or colored margarine is 
molded and shaped in such manner so as 
to have three sides (exclusive of the 
ends) and no person shall serve colored 
oleomargarine or colored margarine at a 
public eating place, whether or not a 
charge is made therefor, unless.” 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, before 
that amendment is acted upon I wish to 
be heard. 

The amendment we are now consider- 
ing, as I understand, is on page 3, line 16, 
to strike out “such colored oleomarga- 
rine or colored margarine is molded and 
shaped in such manner so as to have 
three sides (exclusive of the ends) and 
no person shall serve colored oleomarga- 
rine or colored marvarine at a public 
eating place, whether or not a charge is 
made therefor, unless.” 

I should like to have an explanation 
of the amendment. The language was 
apparently in the original bill, and is now 
proposed to be taken out. 

Mr. GEORGE, That language was in 
the House bill. 

Mr. WILEY. Yes. 

Mr. GEORGE. The language was a 
bit confusing to the Finance Committee. 
The Finance Committee was of the opin- 
ion that retention of the language would 
result in confusion. In an effort to 
clarify, the committee offered the amend- 
ment to strike. I will say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wisconsin that 
the distinguished Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. MILLIKIN], and I believe the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Ohio [Mr. TAFT] 
also participated in this amendment, 
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Our whole purpose was to make cer- 
tain precisely what this section meant. 
If this amendment should be adopted 
and the bill as thus amended should 
finally pass, the whole question of dif- 
ference between the original House lan- 
guage and the new language which we 
have suggested by way of substitution 
would be in conference, and it could there 
be ironed out, if we were laboring 
under a misapprehension that there was 
some confusion in the section. 

If the Senator will look at the com- 
mittee report, it will be seen that this 
matter is fully explained. I refer now 
to page six of the committee report, at 
which point there is a discussion of sub- 
section (b) of section 3: 

Subsection (b) as amended by your com- 
mittee requires persons who possess colored 
oleomargarine or colored margarine in a 
form ready for serving at public eating places 
to (1) post a notice that oleomargarine or 
margarine is served in a prominent and con- 
spicuous place in the establishment, or (2) 
place such a notice on the menu in type or 
lettering not smaller than that normally 
used to designate other food items. Persons 
who shall serve colored oleomargarine or 
colored margarine at a public eating place 
are required to (1) cause each separate serv- 
ing thereof to bear labeling, or to be accom- 
panied by labeling, identifying it as oleomar- 
garine or margarine, or (2) cause each sepa- 
rate serving thereof to be triangular in shape. 


The discussion preceding that clearly 
indicates that the whole purpose of the 
committee was not to weaken the House 
language, but, rather, to clarify it and 
make certain and definite what the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee regarded as a 
confusing expression. 

Mr. WILEY. I understand that. 

Mr. GEORGE. Let me say that on 
page 5 the following will be found, under 
the discussion of section 3 (b): 

Section 3 (b) amends section 301 of the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act by 
adding a new paragraph thereto which pro- 
hibits the serving of colored oleomargarine 
or colored margarine in violation of the new 
section 407 (b) of such act. Section 407 (b) 
regulates not only the public eating place 
transaction of serving colored oleomargarine 
or colored margarine but also places certain 
requirements upon public eating places 
which possess colored oleomargarine or col- 
ored margarine in a form ready for serving. 


I should be very glad to answer any 
further questions which I can answer. I 
point out that in this instance the pur- 
pose was to amend this section so as to 
meet the objection which was raised very 
largely by the opponents of the bill. 
They thought it confusing. The com- 
mittee was quite willing to clarify it, 
and the amendment was presented for 
that purpose. I think the distinguished 
Senator from Colorado was very largely 
responsible for the amendment, although 
all of us concurred in adopting the 
amendment in the committee. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me at this time? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. It seems to me that by 
striking out this language, we shall be 
doing away with what I thought was one 
of the peculiar features of the argument 
made by the Senator who spoke before 
the Senator from Georgia addressed the 
Senate, when he mentioned that colored 
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oleomargarine would have to be molded 
in some such shape as that stated here. 

But now we have this language: 

No person shall serve colored oleomargarine 
or colored margarine at a public eating place, 
whether or not any charge is made therefor, 
unless (1) each separate serving bears or is 
accompanied by labeling identifying it as 
oleomargarine or margarine, or. 


Then the committee recommends 
striking out the following: 

(2) such colored oleomargarine or colored 
margarine is molded and shaped in such 
manner so as to have three sides (exclusive 
of the ends) and no pers~n shall serve colored 
oleomargarine or colored margarine at a 
public eating place, whether or not a charge 
is made therefor, unless. 


I understand the argument, namely, 
that by striking out subdivision (2), the 
remaining subdivision (1), as previously 
read, together with the language at the 
conclusion of the paragraph—namely, 
“each separate serving thereof is tri- 
angular in shape’’—will make more clear 
the idea that is embodied in subpara- 
graphs (1) and (2). 

Mr. GECRGE. Exactly. In that con- 
nection, let me point out that the follow- 
ing appears at the middle of page 6 of 
the committee report: 

The committee feels that subsection (b) in 
the form in which it passed the House is 
somewhat ambiguous. Although the fore- 


going would appear to be what the language 
of the subsection says— 


And we have discussed it— 

other interpretations are possible and have 
been offered. The committee amendment 
seeks therefore to clarify subsection (b), to 
make its terms explicit, and eliminate the 
possibility for misinterpretation and confu- 
sion. Since the requirements of 407 (b) are 
enforceable by criminal actions as well as 
suits for injunction (secs. 302 and 303, Fed- 
eral Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act), it is very 
essential that the language of this subsection 
be clear and unmistakable. 


This amendment is not made for the 
purpose of changing the meaning of the 
language adopted by the House, as we 
interpret its meaning to be; but since 
some different interpretation was sug- 
gested by way of argument, the distin- 
guished Senator from Colorado, who is 
a very able lawyer, was of the opinion 
that it should be clarified in this way. 
I can assure the Senator that is the 
whole purpose. 

If we should subsequently discover any 
real reason for wishing to reopen it, I 
should be very glad to do so, if the 
amendment is now agreed to. 

Mr. WILEY. Let me ask the Senator 
to interpret for me the meaning of the 
words “each separate serving.” 

A few moments ago there was some 
discussion between the Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. GILLETTE] and the Senator 
who previously spoke, in relation to this 
terminology. 

Mr. GEORGE. It means each square 
oz: piece of oleomargarine actually 
served, whether it is served to the same 
customer or to different customers, 
whether they are at the same table or 
different tables, or whether to a multi- 
tude of customers in the same restau- 
rant. It means that each serving, 
whether it consists of one triangular 
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piece or two or more, shall be identified 
as this proposed act requires. 

The alternative identification is, of 
course, serving in the triangular shape, 
which will preclude the possibility of 
cutting it into squares, as butter is 
usually cut, or into balls, as butter some- 
times is molded. 

Mr. WILEY. It does not necessarily 
mean each individual serving; does it? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; I think it does. 
That was our interpretation of it, namely, 
each individual serving has to be so 
marked. 

Mr. WILEY. In other words, if there 
were four people sitting at one table and 
served separately from four people who 
were at another table, the Senator from 
Georgia would feel that each serving 
would have to be marked separately, 
would he? 

Mr. GEORGE. If margarine is served 
to the four people or to any of the four 
people, it must be so marked and identi- 
fied. It cannot be identified wholesale. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield to me for 
a question? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; I am glad to 
yield. 

Mr. GILLETTE. In the interpreta- 
tion the Senator from Georgia has just 
placed on this language, the Senator 
from Georgia certainly would not assert 
that if this bill becomes law and if a 
plate of oleomargarine is placed upon a 
table in an eating place, each individual 
would have to cut a triangular piece out 
of it before he could partake of it; 
would he? 

Mr. GEORGE. No; I would not con- 
tend that. But the manner in which it 
is served to the individual must clearly 
indicate that it is margarine. If the al- 
ternative—of serving it in triangular 
form or shape—is used by the restaurant 
keeper or the hotel keeper, then my own 
judgment is that it must be a separate 
serving and must be triangular in shape 
when served. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield to me, let me say 
that is a definite alternative. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; I say that is the 
alternative. If he wishes to adopt that 
alternative, then he must identify it in 
the way the law prescribes. That was 
my understanding of the language when 
we passed on it. 

Mr, WILEY. I have no further ob- 
jection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment on page 3, beginning in line 
16 and ending in line 21. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
next amendment of the committee will 
be stated. 

The next committee amendment was 
on page 4, after line 19, to strike out: 

Sec. 5. This act shall not abrogate or nul- 


lify any statute of any State or Territory now 
in effect or which may hereafter be enacted, 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


Sec. 5. Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued as authorizing the possession, sale, 
or serving of colored oleomargarine or col- 
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ored margarine in any State or Territory in 
contravention of the laws of such State or 
Territory. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, that 
amendment was made in order to make 
it abundantly sure that nothing in this 
act shall be so construed as to authorize 
the possession, sale, or serving of colored 
oleomargarine or colored margarine in 
any State or Territory in contravention 
of the laws of such State or Territory. 
I think it is clear enough. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
next committee amendment will be 
stated. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, 
line 3, after the word “effective”, to strike 
out “thirty days after its enactment ex- 
cept that section 2 of this act shall be- 
come effective 30 days after its enact- 
ment or July 1, 1949, whichever date is 
earlier” and insert “on July 1, 1949.” 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, that 
amendment should be further amended. 
I move that in line 6, page 5, in the date 
“July 1, 1949,” the figure “1949” be 
stricken out, and in lieu thereof “1950” 
be inserted. 

I offer that as an amendment to the 
committee amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from 
Georgia to the committee amendment, 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That 
completes the committee amendments. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, if the 
majority leader desires to do so, I have 
no objection to laying this bill aside un- 
til tomorrow morning, so the opponents 
of the measure may then proceed with 
their arguments. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, for my- 
self and a number of other Senators, I 
have offered an amendment, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment of the Senator from Wis- 
consin has been offered, printed in the 
Recorp, and is the pending question. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE] wishes 
to be recognized so that he may speak to 
the amendment. I understand we have 
an understanding that it will then go 
over until tomorrow. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
recognition so that I may speak on this 
amendment the first thing tomorrow. I 
understand that consent has been given 
and that the pending subject will go over 
until tomorrow. 

Mr. LUCAS. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senator from Iowa may 
have the floor on the convening of the 
Senate tomorrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. I inquire if the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Wisconsin is identical with the one which 
was originally offered? 

Mr. GILLETTE. It is. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. There has been no 
change in it? 

Mr. GILLETTE. There has been no 
change. 


COMPREHENSIVE DEVELOPMENT OF 
INTERSTATE STREAMS 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
the critical water situation which now 
exists in New York City and, even to a 
greater extent, in northeastern New 
Jersey, has aroused the interest of the 
entire country. 

As might be expected, it did not escape 
the attention of our ambitious Depart- 
ment of the Interior. On December 20 
last, Assistant Secretary William Warne, 
in an interview with representatives of 
the International News Service, let it be 
known that the Department is interested 
in extending its activities in river de- 
velopment programs into the East. 

The Interstate Commission on the 
Delaware River Basin, popularly known 
as Incodel, of which I have been a mem- 
ber since its creation by the States of 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
and Delaware in 1936, took strenuous 
exception to this proposition. 

It informed Mr. Warne, in letter of 
protest that, in the East, interstate 
agencies such as Incodel and its counter- 
parts in the Ohio, Potomac, Hudson, and 
Connecticut River watersheds are doing 
5 fully effective job in water conserva- 
tion. 

This whole subject is of national im- 
portance. In fact, in my judgment, the 
pattern which these interstate agencies 
are cutting out should constitute the 
basis for a new, and sound, national 
water policy. 

Because of its implications, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp the following 
material: 

First. International News Service's ac- 
count of interview with William Warne. 

Second. Incodel’s letter of December 
22, 1949, in protest of William Warne's 
suggestions for extension of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior’s river planning 
activities into the East. 

Third. Editorial in Philadelphia Eve- 
ning Bulletin, December 28, 1949, en- 
titled “No Need for Federal Control.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CRITICAL WATER SITUATION SEEN IN EAST IN 15 
YEARS 

Wasuincton.—Assistant Interior Secretary 
William Warne predicted today that available 
water supplies will become critical in the 
East and require ambitious conservation pro- 
grams within 15 years or less. 

Warne forecast that the programs, mostly 
under Federal sponsorship, will be aimed at 
controlling large rivers and distributing 
greater supplies of water in much the same 
manner as western reclamation projects. 

The final goal will be different, however, 
according to Warne. In the West, he said, 
Federal reclamation projects are designed 
primarily to boost irrigation for agriculture. 

In the East, he said, the chief object will 
be to keep up with increased demands for 
human consumption and municipal require- 
ments, including power. 
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Warne outlined the prospects of extensive 
Federal river development over the eastern 
half of the United States in an interview. 
He told International News Service: 

“We don’t have any new programs formu- 
lated yet for river-development programs in 
the East. Consideration of Federal projects 
in New England is still in the talk stage. 

“But there will be more of them. The 
present situation is leading inevitably to 
that. Only through comprehensive develop- 
ment of eastern streams can you solve the 
problem of water supplies which will become 
critical.” 

As examples of the types of eastern rivers 
that might be better developed for their 
water resources, Warne cited the Ohio, the 
Potomac, the Hudson, and the Connecticut. 

The Assistant Interior Chief also predicted 
that added emphasis will be placed soon on 
collecting more data about eastern water 
supplies and the need for flood control and 
control of stream pollution. 


THE INTERSTATE COMMISSION 
ON THE DELAWARE RIVER BASIN, 
Philadelphia, Pa., December 22, 1949. 
Dear Sir: I enclose herewith a copy of 
letter mailed today to Hon. William Warne, 
Assistant Secretary, United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior, taking exceptions to 
statements made by him in interview in 
Washington with representatives of the In- 
ternational News Service. A copy of the INS 
story is also enclosed for your information. 
It occurred to me that you would find this 
subject of interest and news value. 
Sincerely yours, 
JAMEs H. ALLEN, 
Executive Seeretary. 


— 


DECEMBER 22, 1949. 
Hon. WILLIAM WARNE, 
Assistant Secretary, United States 
Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. WARNE: This letter is in regard 
to statements reported in the press as being 
made by you in an interview with repre- 
sentatives of the International News Service, 
apparently on December 20. 

According to the news item, you maintain 
it is only through ambitious conservation 
programs for the comprehensive develop- 
ment of eastern streams, mostly under Fed- 
eral sponsorship, that municipal water-sup- 
ply problems of the East can be solved. There 
is a clear inference in the story that you 
believe this job should be entrusted to the 
Department of the Interior. 

I wish to register a strong objection to 
these theories. 

I would call your attention to the fact that, 
in the Delaware River Basin, the States of 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
Delaware have delegated the task of formu- 
lating programs for the control, utilization, 
and conservation of the water resources of 
the all-important Delaware River system to 
the Interstate Commission on the Delaware 
River Basin. I know you have heard of this 
agency. It is popularly known as Incodel. 

We are proud of the accomplishments being 
made under this procedure in the field of 
stream pollution, water-supply development, 
flood control, and conservation of soils and 
forests. Within a few weeks we shall submit 
to the governors of the three upper States 
a sound, not ambitious plan designed to meet 
the future water-supply requirements of the 
Nation’s first and third largest cities, New 
York and Philadelphia, and the fast-growing 
metropolitan area in northeastern New Jer- 
sey. The areas served contain more than 10 
percent of the entire population of the 
country. The project will have tremendous 
incidental benefits, some of which, under 
present standards used by Federal agencies, 
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are in the national interest and would be 
paid for out of the Federal budget. 

We welcome any advice or assistance which 
your Department may be in a position to offer 
on a cooperative basis, but we resent any 
impression on your part that States and their 
political subdivisions in this region do not 
have the capacity to solve their own 
problems. 

Similarly, although on a more limited basis, 
existing interstate agencies are doing an 
effective job in water conservation in other 
eastern rivers such as the Ohio, Potomac, 
Hudson, and Connecticut. 

You should agree that we here in the East, 
being closer to our people, are in a better 
position to feel the pulse of affairs than you 
in Washington. Nowhere have we heard any 
clamor for Federal intrusion in the matter 
of water development, either by agencies 
patterned after TVA or by longer established 
departments such as yours or the Army 
engineers. In fact, from what we hear, the 
reverse applies. The cry is for less, not more, 
federalism, wh: tever its form. 

Incidentally, we would be very much in- 
terested to learn the basis for your apparent 
belief that the Department of Interior has 
the authority to exercise jurisdiction in the 
matter of the developmen of eastern streams, 
We are aware of the fact that congressional 
laws delegate powers to your Bureau of 
Reclamation in certain Western States in 
respect to the planning and construction of 
water projects for the irrigation of arid lands. 
Significantly, we have heard numerous com- 
plaints from these areas to the effect that 
this essential use is being subordinated and 
penalized economically in favor of an obses- 
sion by the Bureau to produce cheap public 
power. 

I trust that the information in this letter 
will permit you to rest assured that any im- 
pending critical water situations in the East 
will be faced squarely by the agencies of 
Government, Federal, State, and local, upon 
which the responsibility falls, 

I am sending a copy of this letter to the 
press. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES H. ALLEN, 
Executive Secretary. 


[From the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin of 
December 28, 1949] 


NO NEED FOR FEDERAL CONTROL 


The Interstate Commission on the Dela- 
ware River Basin has a solid foundation for 
its opposition to the suggestion of William 
Warne, Assistant Secretary of the Interior 
Department, that the East’s water problem 
can be solved only through on ambitious 
conservation program under Federal spon- 
sorship. 

The Commission properly questions the 
authority of the Interior Department to in- 
augurate such a program, and points out 
that the States, through cooperative en- 
deavor, are already doing the job along the 
Delaware. The cost, too, is probably less than 
under Federal control. 

The Interior Department has little to 
boast about in its water policies. Its refusal 
to prevent pollution of Monocacy Creek 
where it flows through the Gettysburg Bat- 
tlefleld has delayed a clean-up of the Po- 
tomac, to cite only one instance. 

The Interior Department does have a 
water job to do, but its record in the East 
indicates that it already has its hands full. 
On the other hand, effective work in water 
conservation and clean-up is being done by 
interstate agencies along such rivers as the 
Delaware, Ohio, Potomac, Hudson, and Con- 
necticut. 

The Interior Department can accomplish 
more by cooperating in such undertakings 
than by attempting to run the show. 
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DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE BATES, OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate a resolution (H. Res. 
410) coming over from the House of 
Representatives, which was read, as 
follows: 

In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
UNITED STATES, 
January 3, 1950. 

Resolved, That the House has heard with 
profound sorrow of the death of Hon. GEORGE 
J. BATES, a Representative from the State of 
Massachusetts. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate 
these resolutions to the Senate and transmit 
a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of re- 
spect the House do now adjourn. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I offer a resolution and ask unanimous 
consent for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
resolution will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 199) was read, 
and by unanimous consent, the Senate 
proceeded to its consideration, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow the announcement of the 
death of Hon. GEORGE J. BaTEs, late a. Repre- 
sentative from the State of Massachusetts. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate 
these resolutions to the House of Representa- 
tives and transmit a copy thereof to the 
family of the deceased. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
in connection with the resolution I desire 
to say a few words. I knew the late 
Georce Bates for a great many years. 
I worked with him first as a member of 
the Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives in the statehouse on Beacon Hill in 
Boston. He became an authority on mu- 
nicipal law. He showed courage and 
firmness in advocating and working for 
measures designed to better the condi- 
tions of and to place on a sounder basis 
the municipalities of our Commonwealth. 
He then became the mayor of the city of 
Salem, in which capacity he served for 10 
years before becoming a Member of Con- 
gress. He served in the office of mayor 
with such distinction and gained the con- 
fidence of the people of his city to such 
an extent that he was elected as their 
Representative in Congress with very 
little opposition; in fact, as I recall, for 
the last two terms he served he was un- 
opposed for the office because of the 
high regard in which he was held by the 
people of his district. 

As a Representative in Congress he 
was very active in naval affairs. He had 
a very full understanding of the power 
and strength and influence of the Navy, 
and the necessity for its maintenance. 
He was well informed on every subject 
that came before Congress. 

He was a devoted husband and father; 
and a loving wife and seven children 
survive to mourn his loss. A son-in-law 
was killed in the service of his country in 
World War II. 

We who come from Massachusetts 
miss him grievously, both as a friend and 
as a public servant of high ideals, 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I never 
thought it would be my lot to rise on 
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this floor to speak about the death of the 
late Guorce J. Bates. He was the Rep- 
resentative in Congress from the district 
in which Ilive. He was not only a public 
official with whom I was closely asso- 
ciated, but also a lifelong neighbor and 
close personal friend. 

He started out in life under conditions 
of difficulty. He had to tread a hard 
road. His family had little in the way of 
worldly goods. He had to educate him- 
self and make his way in the world by 
the force of his own intellect and the 
sweetness and the strength of his own 
character. He rendered a fine service in 
the Massachusetts Legislature, where he 
became recognized as an authority on 
different questions of government. He 
had a unique tenure of office as mayor of 
the city of Salem. He then was elected 
to the House of Representatives from the 
Sixth Congressional District, taking the 
seat which had been occupied before him 
by the late A. Piatt Andrew and the late 
Augustus P. Gardner, men of the highest 
standing, who were always able to rep- 
resent that district, supported by the 
overwhelming suffrage of the people who 
lived in that section of Massachusetts. 

His untimely death in an airplane ac- 
cident in November cut short a career 
which I am convinced had a tremendous 
and brilliant future still ahead of it, as 
well as a most inspiring past. He is 
mourned not only by his family and 
friends but by the whole community of 
which he was a part. 

The State of Massachusetts is en- 
riched by a citizenry which traces its 
roots to many different ancestries and 
worships in many different faiths. 
Gerorce J. Bates was able to unite all the 
people of that part of the State, because 
he took the broad view, he took the na- 
tional view, and he was never animated 
by small or petty prejudices. He was not 
only a man of intellect and of great 
mental force, but he was also a man of 
extraordinary public and civic courage. 
There are many occasions which I can 
remember when he took positions long 
before it became the popular or the expe- 
dient thing to do so, when he expressed 
opinions which cost him something, but 
which he felt it right to do in order to 
be true to his duty as a public servant. 

Mr. President, we can ill afford to lose 
a man of his caliber, and I heartily echo 
the sentiments of my colleague. I hope 
that God may rest his soul in peace and 
that the memory of the service of GEORGE 
J. Bares will be green here in the Na- 
tional Capital for many, many years to 
come. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution 
offered by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. SALTONSTALL]. 

The resolution was unanimously 

to. 


DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE GORSKI OF 
ILLINOIS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a resolution (H. Res. 
411), coming over from the House of 
Representatives, which was read, as 
follows: 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, U. S., 
January 3, 1950. 

Resolved, That the House has heard with 

profound sorrow of the death of Hon. MARTIN 
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GorskI, a Representative from the State of 
Illinois. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate 
these resolutions to the Senate and transmit 
a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect 
the House do now adjourn, 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, it had been 
my good fortune to know the late MARTIN 
GORSKI for a great number of years. 
Representative GORSKI, a native of the 
city of Chicago, had an excellent back- 
ground and fine legal qualifications and 
attainments. He served the people of 
Cook County as assistant State's attorney 
and as master in chancery. In those of- 
fices of public trust he discharged his 
duties with unusual integrity and fidel- 
ity, which brought the plaudits of the 
people of the community. 

Mr. President, Representative GORSKI 
has been in the Congress for the past 8 
years. As a Member of the House of 
Representatives he attended faithfully 
to his duties and obligations, respected 
his oath to uphold the Constitution, 
and was ever aware of the problems 
of the people of the district which he 
represented. The democracy of Cook 
County and of the entire State of Illinois 
has lost a great Democrat and a true 
friend of the ideals of the Constitution 
of the United States. He was a faithful 
and respected member of the Cook Coun- 
ty democratic organization. We in Cook 
County and Illinois mourn his loss and 
send to his bereaved family tributes of 
respect from the Members of the Senate 
and the House who knew him best. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk a 
resolution and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Secretary will read the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 200) was read, 
considered by unanimous consent, and 
unanimously agreed to as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow the announcement of the 
death of Hon, MARTIN GORSKI, late a Repre- 
sentative from the State of Illinois. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communi- 
cate these resolutions to the House of Rep- 
resentatives and transmit a copy thereof to 
the family of the deceased. 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, as a 
further mark of respect to the memory of 
the late Representative BATES, of Massa- 
chusetts, and of the late Representative 
GORSKI, of Illinois, I move that the Sen- 
ate stand in recess until 12 o’clock noon 
tomorrow. 

The motion was unanimously agreed 
to; and (at 3 o’clock and 52 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to- 
morrow, Thursday, January 5, 1950, at 
12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 4, 1950 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. Edward Gardiner Latch, D. D., 
minister, Metropolitan Memorial—the 
National Methodist Church, Washington, 
D. C., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty Father, who art the creator 
and the sustainer of life, Thou in whom 
we live and move and have our being, we 
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are the creatures of Thy hand and the 
children of Thy love. As we enter a nw 
year together, we pause in Thy presence 
to acknowledge our dependence upon 
Thee and to offer unto Thee once again 
the devotion of our hearts. If we ever 
needed the leading of Thy spirit, we 
need it now. Grant unto us clear minds, 
clean hearts, and a creative faith that 
with real courage we can face the tasks 
that lie ahead. May we be equal to the 
trust the people have placed in us and 
ready for every responsibility which 
comes our way. 

Save us from unworthy discords, keep 
us from perpetual motion, restrain our 
unruly desires. Make us worthy of the 
high positions we hold, give direction to 
our desires, develop within us under- 
standing minds and loving hearts that 
the influence of our lives may always be 
for Thy good. Grant us wisdom, grant us 
courage that we fail not man nor Thee. 

With all Thy blessing bless Thou our 
President, his Cabinet, every Member of 
Congress, and all their families. Fill our 
hearts with such loyalty to Thee and to 
all that is right and good that this Nation 
of ours may be exalted and forever be 
the land of the free and the home of the 
brave. We pray in Jesus’ name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


RECESS 


The SPEAKER. The Chair declares a 
recess subject to the call of the Chair. 

Accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 4 min- 
utes p. m.) the House stood in recess sub- 
ject to the call of the Chair. 


AFTER RECESS 


The recess having expired, the House 
was called to order by the Speaker at 
12 o’clock and 45 minutes p. m. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment a concurrent resolution of the 
House of the following title: 

H. Con. Res. 150. Concurrent resolution 
providing for a joint session of Congress on 
January 4, 1950. 

JOINT SESSION OF THE HOUSE AND SEN- 
ATE (HELD PURSUANT TO H. CON. RES. 
159) TO HEAR AN ADDRESS BY THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


The Doorkeeper announced the Vice 
President and the Members of the United 
States Senate. 

The Senate, preceded by the Vice 
President and its Secretary and Sergeant 
at Arms, entered the Hall of the House 
of Representatives. 

The VICE PRESIDENT toot. the chair 
at the right of the Speaker, and the Mem- 
bers of the Senate took the seats reserved 
for them. 

The SPEAKER. On the part of the 
House, the Chair appoints the following 
members of the committee to escort the 
President of the United States into the 
Chamber: The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. McCormack], the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. DOUGH- 
ton], and the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Martin]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On the part 
of the Senate, the Chair appoints as 
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members of the committee to escort the 
President of the United States into the 
Chamber the senior Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Lucas], the senior Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Myers], and the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY]. 

The Doorkeeper announced the Am- 
bassadors, Ministers, and Chargés d’Af- 
faires of foreign governments, who were 
escorted to the seats reserved for them, 

The Doorkeeper announced the mem- 
bers of the President’s Cabinet, who were 
escorted to the seats reserved for them. 

At 1 o'clock p. m. the Doorkeeper an- 
nounced the President of the United 
States. 

The President of the United States, cs- 
corted by the committee of Senators and 
Representatives, entered the Hall of the 
House of Representatives and stood at 
the Clerk's desk. [Applause, the Mem- 
bers rising.] 

The SPEAKER. Members of the Con- 
gress, I have the distinguished honor of 
presenting to you the President of the 
United States. [Applause, the Members 
rising.] 

ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES (H. DOC. NO. 389) 


The PRESIDENT. Mr. President, Mr. 
Speaker, Members of the Congress, a 
year ago I reported to this Congress that 
the state of the Union was good. Iam 
happy to be able to report to you today 
that the state of the Union continues to 
be good. [Applause.J Our Republic 
continues to increase in the enjoyment 
of freedom within it: borders, and to 
offer strength and encouragement to all 
those who love freedom throughout the 
world. LApplause.] 

During the past year we have made 
notable progress in strengthening the 
foundations of peace and freedom, 
abroad and at home. 

We have taken important steps in 
securing the North Atlantic community 
against aggression. We have continued 
our successful support of European re- 
covery. We have returned to our estab- 
lished policy of expanding international 
trade through reciprocal agreement. 
We have strengthened our support of the 
United Nations. 

While great problems still confront us, 
the greatest danger has receded—the 
possibility which faced us 3 years ago 
that most of Europe and the Mediter- 
ranean area might collapse under totali- 
tarian pressure. Today, the free peoples 
of the world have new Vigor and new 
hope for the cause of peace. [Applause.] 

In our domestic affairs, we have made 
notable advances toward broader oppor- 
tunity and a better life for all our 
citizens. 

We have met and reversed the first 
significant downturn in economic activ- 
ity since the war. In accomplishing 
this, Government programs for main- 
taining employment and purchasing 
power have been of tremendous benefit. 
As the result of these programs, and the 
wisdom and good judgment of our busi- 
nessmen and workers, major readjust- 
ments have been made without wide- 
spread suffering. 

During the past year, we have also 
made a good start in providing housing 
for low-income groups; we have raised 
minimum wages; we have gone forward 
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with the development of our natural re- 
sources; we have given greater assurance 
of stability to the farmer; and we have 
improved the organization and efficiency 
of our Government. 

Today, by the grace of God, we stand 
a free and prosperous Nation with great- 
er possibilities for the future than any 
people have ever had before in the his- 
tory of the world. [Applause.] 

We are now, in this year of 1950, near- 
ing the midpoint of the twentieth cen- 
tury. i 

The first half of this century will be 
known as the most turbulent and event- 
ful period in recorded history. The 
swift pace of events promises to make 
the next 50 years decisive in the history 
of man on this planet. 

The scientific and industrial revolu- 
tion which began two centuries ago has, 
in the last 50 years, caught up the peoples 
of the globe in a common destiny. Two 
world-shattering wars have proved that 
no corner of the earth can be isolated 
from the affairs of mankind. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The human race has reached a turning 
point. Man has opened the secrets of 
nature and mastered new powers. If he 
uses them wisely, he can reach new 
heights of civilization. If he uses them 
foolishly, they may destroy him. 

Man must create the moral and legal 
framework for the world which will in- 
sure that his new powers are used for 
good and not for evil. [Applause.] In 
shaping the outcome, the people of the 
United States will play a leading role. 

Among all the great changes that have 
occurred in the last 50 years, none is 
more important than the change in the 
position of the United States in world 
affairs. Fifty years ago, we were a 
country devoted largely to our own in- 
ternal affairs. Our industry was grow- 
ing, and we had new interests in the Far 
East and in the Caribbean, but we were 
primarily concerned with the develop- 
ment of vast areas of our own continen- 
tal territory. 

Today our population has doubled. 
Our national production has risen from 
about $50,000,000,000, in terms of today’s 
prices, to the staggering figure of $255,- 
000,000,000 a year. We have a more pro- 
ductive economic system and a greater 
industrial potential than any other na- 
tion on the globe. Our standard of liv- 
ing is an inspiration for all other peo- 
ples. Even the slightest changes in our 
economic and social life have their effect 
on other countries all around the world. 

Our tremendous strength has brought 
with it tremendous responsibilities. We 
have moved from the outer edge to the 
center of world affairs. Other nations 
look to us for a wise exercise of our eco- 
nomic and military strength, and for 
vigorous support of the ideals of repre- 
sentative government and a free society. 
We will not fail them. 

Our objective in the world is peace. 
Our country has joined with others in 
the task of achieving peace. We know 
now that this is not an easy task, or a 
short one. But we are determined to see 
it through. Beth of our great political 
parties are committed to working to- 
gether—and I am sure they will continue 
to work together—to achieve this end. 
We are prepared to devote our energy 
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and our resources to. this task, because 
we know that our own security and the 
future of mankind are at stake, 

And right here I want to say that no 
one appreciates more than I the bipar- 
tisan cooperation in foreign affairs 
which has been enjoyed by this admin- 
istration. [Applause.] 

Our success in working with other na- 
tions to achieve peace depends largely on 
what we do at home. We must pre- 
serve our national strength. Strength 
is not simply a matter of arms and force. 
It is a matter of economic growth, and 
social health, and vigorous institutions, 
public and private. We can achieve 
peace only if we maintain our produc- 
tive energy, our democratic institutions, 
and our firm belief in individual freedom. 

Our surest guide in the days that lie 
ahead will be the spirit in which this 
great Republic was founded. We must 
make our decisions in the conviction that 
all men are created equal, that they are 
equally entitled to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness, and that the duty 
of government is to serve these ends. 

This country of ours has experienced 
many blessings, but none greater than 
its dedication to these principles. At 
every point in our history, these ideals 
have served to correct our failures and 
shortcomings, to spur us on to greater 
efforts, and to keep clearly before us the 
primary purpose of our existence as a 
nation, They have enshrined for us, as 
a principle of government, the moral 
imperative to do justice, and the divine 
command to men to love one another. 

These principles give meaning to all 
that we do. 

In foreign policy, they mean that we 
can never be tolerant of oppression or 
tyranny. [Applause.] They mean that 
we must throw our weight on the side of 
greater freedom and a better life for all 
peoples. These principles confirm us in 
carrying out the specific programs for 
peace which we have already begun. 

We shall continue to give our whole- 
hearted support to the United Nations. 
[Applause.] We believe that this organi- 
zation can ultimately provide the frame- 
work of international law and morality 
without which mankind cannot survive. 
It has already set up new standards for 
the conduct of nations in the Declara- 
tion of Human Rights and the Conven- 
tion on Genocide. It is moving ahead 
to give meaning to the concept of world 
brotherhood through a wide variety of 
cultural, economic, and technical activi- 
ties. 

The events of the past year again 
showed the value of the United Nations 
in bringing about the peaceful adjust- 
ment of tense international controver- 
sies. In Indonesia and in Palestine, the 
efforts of the United Nations have put a 
stop to bloodshed and paved the way to 
peaceful settlements. 4 

We are working toward the time when, 
the United Nations will control weapons 
of mass destruction and will have the 
forces to preserve international law and 
order. While the world remains unset- 
tled, however, and as long as our own 
security and the security of the free 
world require, we will maintain a strong 
and well-balanced defense organization. 
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fApplause.] The selective service sys- 
tem is an essential part of our defense 
plans, and it must be continued. 

Under the principles of the United 
Nations Charter, we must continue to 
share in the common defense of free na- 
tions against aggression. At the last 
session, this Congress laid the basis for 
this joint effort. We now must put into 
effect the common defense plans that are 
being worked out. 

We shall continue our efforts for world 
economic recovery, because world pros- 
perity is the only sure foundation for 
permanent peace, 

As an immediate means to this end, 
we must continue our support of the 
European recovery program. [Applause.] 
This program has achieved great success 
in the first 2 years of operation, but it 
has not yet been completed. If we were 
to stop this program now, or cripple it, 
just because it is succeeding, we should 
be doing exactly what the enemies of 
democracy want us to do. We should 
be just as foolish as a man who, for rea- 
sons of false economy, failed to put a 
roof on his house after building the 
foundation and the walls. 

World prosperity also requires that we 
do all we can to expand world trade. As 
a major step in this direction, we should 
promptly join the International Trade 
Organization. The purpose of this 
organization, which the United States 
has been foremost in creating, is to 
establish a code of fair practice, and an 
international authority for adjusting 
differences in international commercial 
relations. It is an effort to prevent the 
kind of anarchy and irresponsibility in 
world trade which did so much to bring 
about the world depression in the 1930's. 

An expanding world economy requires 
the improvement of living standards and 
the development of resources in areas 
where human poverty and misery now 
prevail. Without such improvement, the 
recovery of Europe and the future of our 
own economy will not be secure. I urge 
that the Congress adopt the legislation 
now before it to provide for increasing 
the flow of technical assistance and 
capital investment to underdeveloped 
regions. [Applause.] 

It is more essential now than ever, if 
the ideals of freedom and representative 
government are to prevail in these areas, 
and particularly in the Far East, that 
their people experience, in their own 
lives, the benefits of scientific and eco- 
nomic advances. This program will re- 
quire the movement of large amounts 
of capital from the industrial nations, 
and particularly from the United States, 
to productive uses in the underdeveloped 
areas of the world. Recent world events 
make prompt action imperative. 

This program is in the interest of all 
peoples—and it has nothing in common 
with either the old imperialism of the 
last century or the new imperialism of 
the Communists. 

Our aim for a peaceful, democratic 
world of free peoples will be achieved 
in the long run, not by force of arms, 
but by an appeal to the minds and hearts 
of men. If the peace policy of the dem- 
ocratic nations is to be successful, they 
must demonstrate that the benefits of 
their way of life can be increased and 
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extended to all nations and all races. 
[Applause.] 

In the world today, we are confronted 
with the danger that the rising demand 
of people everywhere for freedom and 
a better life may be corrupted and be- 
trayed by the false promises of commu- 
nism, In its ruthless struggle for power, 
communism seizes upon our imperfec- 
tions, and takes advantage of the delays 
and set-backs which the democratic na- 
tions experience in their effort to secure 
a better life for their citizens. This 
challenge to us is more than a military 
challenge. It is a challenge to the hon- 
esty of our profession of the democratic 
faith; it is a challenge to the efficiency 
and stability of our economic system; 
it is a challenge to our willingness to 
work with other peoples for world peace 
and world prosperity. 

For my part, I welcome the challenge. 
[fApplause.] I believe that our country, 
at this crucial point in world history, 
will meet that challenge successfully. I 
believe that, in cooperation with the 
other free nations of the world, we shall 
extend the full benefits of the democratic 
way of life to millions who do not now 
enjoy them, and preserve mankind from 
dictatorship and tyranny. [Applause.] 

I believe that we shall succeed in our 
struggle for peace, because I have seen 
the success we have had in our own 
country in following the principles of 
freedom. Over the last 50 years, the 
ideals of liberty and equal opportunities 
to which our Nation is dedicated have 
been increasingly realized in the lives of 
our people. 

The ideal of equal opportunity no 
longer means simply the opportunity 
which a man has to advance beyond his 
fellows. Some of our citizens do achieve 
greater success than others as a reward 
for individual merit and effort, and this 
is as it should be. At the same time, our 
country must be more than a land of 
opportunity for a select few. It must be 
a land of opportunity for all of us. In 
such a land, all can grow and prosper 
together. 

The simple truth that we can all go 
forward together is often questioned by 
selfish or short-sighted persons. It is 
strange that this is so, for this proposi- 
tion is so clearly demonstrated by our 
national history. During the last 50 
years, for example, our Nation has grown 
enormously in material well-being. This 
growth has come about, not by concen- 
trating the benefits of our progress in 
the hands of a few, but by increasing the 
wealth of the great body of our citizens. 

In the last 50 years the income of the 
average family has increased so greatly 
that its buying power has doubled. The 
average hours of work have declined 
from 60 to 40 a week, while the hourly 
production of the average worker has 
tripled. Average wages, allowing for 
price changes, have increased from about 
45 cents an hour to $1.40 an hour. 

We have accomplished what to earlier 
ages of mankind would have been a 
miraele—we work shorter hours, we pro- 
duce more, and we live better. 

Increasing freedom from poverty and 
drudgery has given a fuller meaning to 
American life. Our people are better 
educated; we have more opportunities 
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for travel and recreation and enjoyment 
of the arts, We enjoy more personal 
liberty in the United States today than 
ever before. 

If we can continue in the spirit of co- 
operative adventure which has marked 
the recent years of our progress, we can 
expect further scientific advances, fur- 
ther increases in our standard of living, 
and a still wider enjoyment of democratic 
freedom. : 

No one, of course, can foretell the fu- 
ture exactly. However, if we assume that 
we shall grow as fast in the future as we 
have grown in the past, we can get a 
good idea of how much our country 
should grow over the next 50 years, 

At present our total national produc- 
tion is $255,000,000,000 a year. Our 
working population and our output per 
worker are increasing. If our produc- 
tive power continues to increase at the 
same rate as it has increased for the past 
50 years, our total national production 
50 years from now will be nearly four, 
times as much as it is today. Allowing 
for the expected growth in population, 
this would mean that the real income of 
the average family in the year A. D. 2000 
would be about three times what it is 
today. 

These are estimates of what we can do 
in the future, but we can reach these 
heights only if we follow the right poli- 
cies. We have learned by bitter expe- 
rience that progress is not automatic— 
that wrong policies lead to depression 
and disaster. We cannot achieve these 
gains unless we have a stable economy 
and avoid the catastrophes of boom and 
bust that have set us back in the past. 

These gains cannot be achieved unless 
our businessmen maintain their spirit of 
initiative and enterprise and operate in 
a competitive economic system. They 
cannot be achieved unless our working 
men and women and their unions help to 
increase productivity and obtain for la- 
bor a fair share of the benefits of our 
economic system. [Applause.] They 
cannot be achieved unless we have a 
stable and prosperous agriculture. They 
cannot be achieved unless we conserve 
and develop our natural resources in the 
public interest. Our system will not work 
unless our people are healthy, well-edu- 
cated, and confident of the future. It 
will not work unless all citizens can par- 
ticipate fully in our national life, 

In achieving these gains, the Govern- 
ment has a special responsibility to help 
create and maintain the conditions 
which will permit the growth we know 
is possible. Foremost among these con- 
ditions is the need for a fair distribution 
of our increasing prosperity among all 
the great groups of our population who 
help to bring it about—business, labor, 
and agriculture. 

Businessmen must continue to have 
the incentives necessary for investment 
and for the development of new lines 
of enterprise. In the future growth of 
this country lie possibilities for hun- 
dreds of thousands of new and inde- 
pendent businesses. As our national 
production increases, as it doubles and 
redoubles in the next 50 years, the num- 
ber of independent and competing en- 
terprises should also increase. If the 
number does not increase, our constantly 
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growing economy will fall under the con- 
trol of a few dominant economic groups 
whose powers will be so great that they 
will be a challenge to democratic in- 
stitutions. 

To avoid this danger, we must curb 
monopoly and provide aids to independ- 
ent business so that it may have the 
credit and capital to compete in a sys- 
tem of free enterprise. I recommend 
that the Congress complete action at 
this session on the pending bill to close 
the loopholes in the Clayton Act which 
now permit monopolistic mergers. I also 
hope before this session is over to trans- 
mit to the Congress a series of proposals 
to strengthen the antimonopoly laws, to 
assist small business, and to encourage 
the growth of new enterprises. [Ap- 
plause.] 

In the case of labor, free collective 
bargaining must be protected and en- 
couraged. Collective bargaining is not 
only a fundamental economic freedom 
for labor. It is also a strengthening 
and stabilizing influence for our whole 
economy. 

The Federal statute now governing 
Jabor relations is punitive in purpose and 
one-sided in operation. This statute is, 
and always has been, inconsistent with 
thé practice of true and effective col- 
lective bargaining. It should be repealed 
and replaced by a law that is fair to all 
and in harmony with our democratic 
ideals. [Applause.] 

A full understanding of the problems 
of modern labor relations is of such im- 
portance that I recommend the estab- 
lishment of a Labor Extension Service to 
encourage educational activities in this 
field. 

Another essential for our continued 
growth is a stable and prosperous agri- 
culture. For many years we have been 
building a program to give the farmer a 
reasonable measure of protection against 
the special hazards to which he is ex- 
posed. That program was improved at 
the last session of the Congress. How- 
ever, our farm legislation is still not 
adequate. 

Although the Congress has properly 
declared as a matter of national policy 
that safeguards must be maintained 
against slumps in farm prices, there are 
serious shortcomings in the methods now 
available for carrying out this policy. 
Mandatory price supports should be pro- 
vided for the commodities not now cov- 
ered which are major sources of farm 
income. 

Moreover, we should provide a method 
of supporting farm income at fair levels 
which will, at the same time, avoid piling 
up unmanageable surpluses and allow 
consumers to obtain the full benefit of 
our abundant agricultural production. 
A system of production payments gives 
the greatest promise of accomplishing 
this purpose. I recommend that the 
use of such a system be authorized. 
Applause. 

One of the most important factors in 
our continued growth is the construc- 
tion of more good, up-to-date housing. 
In a country such as ours, there is no rea- 
son why decent homes should not be 
within the reach of all. With the help 
of various Government programs, we 
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have made great progress in the last few 
years in increasing the number of homes, 

Despite this increase, there is still an 
acute shortage of housing for the lower- 
and middle-income groups, especially in 
large metropolitan areas. We have laid 
the ground work for relieving the plight 
of lower-income families in the Housing 
Act of 1849. To aid middle-income fam- 
ilies, I recommend that the Congress 
enact new legislation authorizing a vig- 
orous program to help cooperatives 
and other nonprofit groups build hous- 
ing which these families can afford. 
[Applause.] 

Rent control has done a great deal to 
prevent. the housing. shortage from hav- 
ing had worse effects during this period 
of postwar adjustment. Rent control is 
still necessary to prevent widespread 
hardship and sharp curtailment of the 
buying power of millions of consumers in 
metropolitan areas. I recommend, there- 
fore, that rent control be continued for 
another year. [Applause.] 

If we are to achieve a better life for all, 
the natural resources of the country 
must be regarded as a public trust. We 
must use our precious assets of soil, 
water, forest, and grassland in such a 
way that they become constantly more 
productive and more valuable. Govern- 
ment investment in the conservation and 
development of our resources is neces- 
sary to the future economic expansion 
of the country. 

We need to enlarge the production 
and transmission of public power. This 
is true not only in those regions which 
have already received great benefits from 
Federal power projects, but also in re- 
gions such as New England where the 
benefits of large-scale public power de- 
velopment have not yet been experienced 
[Applause]. 

In our hydroelectric and irrigation 
undertakings, as well as in our other re- 
source programs, we must continue poli- 
cies to assure that their benefits will be 
spread among the many and not re- 
stricted to a favored few. 

Important resource legislation which 
should be passed at this session includes 
the authorization of the St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project [applause], 
and the establishment of the Columbia 
Valley Administration. 2 

Through wise Government policies and 
Government expenditures for the con- 
servation and development of our natural 
resources, we can be sure of transmitting 
to our children and our children’s chil- 
dren a country far richer and more pro- 
ductive than the one we know today. 

The value of our natural resources is 
constantly being increased by the prog- 
ress of science. Research is finding new 
ways of using such natural assets as min- 
erals, sea water, and plant life. In the 
peaceful development of atomic energy, 
particularly, we stand on the threshold 
of new wonders. The first experimental 
machines for producing useful power 
from atomic energy are now under con- 
struction. We have made only the first 
beginnings in this field, but in the per- 
spective of history they may loom larger 
than the first airplane, or even the first 
tools that started man on the road to 
civilization. 
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To take full advantage of the increas- 
ing possibilities of nature, we must equip 
ourselves with increasing knowledge. 
Government has a responsibility to see 
that our country maintains its position 
in the advance of science. As a step 
toward this end, the Congress should 
complete action on the measure to 
create a National Science Foundation. 
[Applause.] 

Another duty of the Government is to 
promote the economic security, the 
health, and the education of its citizens, 
By. so doing, we strengthen both our 
economy and the structure of our society, 
In a nation as rich as ours, all citizens 
should be able to live in decency and 
health. 

Our social-security system should be 
developed into the main reliance of our 
people for basic protection against the 
economic hazards of old age, unemploy- 
ment, and illness. I earnestly hope that 
the Congress will complete action at this 
session on legislation to increase the 
benefits and extend the coverage of old- 
age and survivors insurance. [Ap- 
plause.] The widespread movement to 
provide pensions in private industry 
dramatizes the need for improvements 
in the public-insurance system, 

J also urge that the Congress strength- 
en our unemployment-compensation law 
to meet present-day needs more ade- 
quately, The economic downturn of the 
past year was the first real test that our 
system of unemployment insurance has 
had to meet. That test has proved the 
wisdom of the system, but it has also 
made strikingly apparent the need for 
improving its operation and increasing 
its coverage and its benefits. [Applause.] 

In the field of health, there are im- 
mense opportunities to extend to more of 
our people the benefits of the amazing 
advances in medical science. We have 
made a good beginning in expanding our 
hospitals, but we must go on to remedy 
the shortages of doctors, nurses, and pub- 
lic-health services, and to establish a 
system of medical insurance which will 
enable all Americans to afford good med- 
ical care. [Applause.] 

We must take immediate steps to 
strengthen our educational system, In 
many parts of our country, young people 
are being handicapped for life because of 
a poor education. The rapidly increas- 
ing number of children of school age, 
coupled with the shortage of qualified 
teachers, makes this problem more crit- 
ical each year. I believe that the Con- 
gress should no longer delay in providing 
Federal assistance to the States so that 
they can maintain adequate schools, 
[Applause.] 

As we go forward in achieving greater 
economic security and greater oppor- 
tunity for all our people, we should make 
every effort to extend the benefits of our 
democratic institutions to every citizen, 
The religious ideals which we profess, 
and the heritage of freedom which we 
have received from the past, clearly place 
that duty upon us. I again urge the Con- 
gress to enact the civil rights proposals 
I made in February 1948. [Applause.] 
These are proposals for the enactment 
of Federal statutes which will protect 
all our people in the exercise of their 
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democratic rights and their search for 
economic opportunity, grant statehood to 
Alaska and Hawaii, provide a greater 
measure of self-government for our 
island possessions, and accord home rule 
to the District of Columbia. Some of 
those proposals have been before the 
Congress for along time. Those who op- 
pose them, as well as those who favor 
them, should recognize that it is the duty 
of the elected representatives of the peo- 
ple to let these proposals come to a vote. 
{Applause.] 

Our democratic ideals, as well as our 
own best interests, require that we do our 
fair share in providing homes for the un- 
fortunate victims of war and tyranny. 
In so doing, we shall add strength to our 
democracy through the abilities and 
skills which these men and women will 
bring here. I urge the prompt enactment 
by the Congress of the legislation now 
before it to extend and broaden the exist- 
ing displaced persons law and remove its 
discriminatory features. [Applause.] 

The measures I am recommending to 
the Congress concerning both our for- 
eign and our domestic policies represent 
a carefully considered program to meet 
our national needs. It is a program 
which necessarily requires large expendi- 
tures of funds. More than 70 percent of 
the Government’s expenditures are re- 
quired to meet the costs of past wars and 
to work for world peace. This is the 
dominant factor in our fiscal policy. At 
the same time, the Government must 
make substantial expenditures which are 
necessary to the growth and expansion 
of the domestic economy. 

At present, largely because of the ill- 
considered tax reduction of the Eightieth 
Congress, the Government is not receiv- 
ing enough revenue to meet its necessary 
expenditures. 

To meet this situation, I am proposing 
that Federal expenditures be held to the 
lowest levels consistent with our inter- 
national requirements [applause] and 
the essential needs of economic growth 
and the well-being of our people. 

I think I had better read that over; 
you interrupted me. To meet this situ- 
ation, I am proposing that Federal ex- 
penditures be held to the lowest levels 
consistent with our international re- 
quirements and the essential needs of 
economic growth and the well-being of 
our people. Do not forget that last part. 
[Applause.] 

At the same time, we must guard 
against the folly of attempting budget 
slashes which would impair our pros- 
pects for peace or cripple the programs 
essential to our national strength. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The budget recommendations I shall 
shortly transmit to the Congress show 
that we can expect a substantial im- 
provement in our fiscal position over the 
next few years, us the cost of some of the 
extraordinary postwar programs de- 
clines, and as Government revenue rises 
as a result of growth in employment and 
national income. To further improve 
our fiscal outlook, we should make some 
changes in our tax system which will re- 
duce present inequities, stimulate busi- 
ness activity, and yield a moderate 
amount of additional revenue. [Ap- 


plause.] I expect to transmit specific 
recommendations to the Congress on this 
subject at an early date. 

The fiscal policy I am recommending 
is the quickest and safest way of achiev- 
ing a balanced budget. 

As we move forward into the second 
half of the twentieth century we must 
always bear in mind the central purpose 
of our national life. We do not seek ma- 
terial prosperity for ourselves because we 
love luxury. We do not aid other nations 
because we wish to increase our power. 
We have not devised programs for the 
security and well-being of our people be- 
cause we are afraid or unwilling to take 
risks. This is not the meaning of our 
past history or our present course. 

We work for a better life for all, so 
that all men may put to good use the 
great gifts with which they have been 
endowed by their Creator. We seek to 
establish those material conditions of life 
in which, without exception, men may 
live in dignity, perform useful work, 
serve their communities, and worship 
God as they see fit. [Applause.] 

These may seem simple goals, but they 
are not little ones. They are worth a 
great deal more than all the empires and 
conquests of history. They are not to be 
achieved by military aggression or polit- 
ical fanaticism. They are to be achieved 
by humbler means—by hard work, by a 
spirit of self-restraint in our dealings 
with one another, and by a deep devo- 
tion to the principles of justice and 
equality. = 

It should make us truly thankful, as we 
look back to the beginnings of this coun- 
try, that we have come so far along the 
road to a better life for all. It should 
make us humble to think, as we look 
ahead, how much farther we have to go 
to accomplish at home and abroad, the 
objectives that were set out for us at the 
founding of this Nation. 

As we approach the halfway mark in 
the twentieth century we should ask for 
continued strength and guidance from 
that Almighty Power who has placed be- 
fore us such great opportunities for the 
good of mankind in the years to come, 
LApplause, the Members rising. ! 

At 1 o’clock and 40 minutes p. m. the 
President, accompanied by the Commit- 
tee of Escort, retired from the Hall of the 
House of Representatives. 

The Doorkeeper escorted the invited 
guests from the Chamber in the follow- 
ing order: 

The Members of the President’s Cab- 
met. 

The Ambassadors, Ministers, and 
Chargés d’Affaires of foreign govern- 
ments. 

JOINT SESSION DISSOLVED 

The SPEAKER. The Chair declares 
the joint session of the two Houses now 
dissolved. 

Thereupon (at 1 o’clock and 42 min- 
utes p. m.) the joint session of the two 
Houses was dissolved. 

The Members of the Senate retired to 
their Chamber. 


RECESS 


The SPEAKER. The Chair declares a 
recess until 1:55 p. m. 
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Thereupon (at 1 o’clock and 43 min- 
utes p. m.) the House stood in recess 
until 1 o’clock and 55 minutes p. m. 


AFTER RECESS l 


The recess having expired, the House 
was called to order by the Speaker at 
1:55 o’clock p. m. 


PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE | 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the message of 
the President be referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union and ordered printed. 

The SPEAKER. Without cbjection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. McCORMACK, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Friday next. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. | 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK, Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 1 o'clock and 57 minutes p. m.), under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until Friday, January 6, 1950, at 12 
o’clock noon. i 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS } 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills.and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ALBERT: 

H. R. 6596. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DOLLINGER: 

H. R. 6597. A bill to amend the Nationality 
Act of 1940 to permit the expeditious natural- 
ization of adopted children irrespective of 
place of adoption; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FISHER: 

H. R. 6598. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. GRANT: 

H. R. 6599. A bill to amend the peanut 
marketing quota provisions of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HAGEN: 

H. R. 6600. A bill to provide automatic an- 
nual pay increases for postmasters; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 

By Mr. HALE: 

H. R. 6601. A bill to make certain provisions 
for the regulation of steam vessels inappli- 
cable to vessels operated exclusively for the 
training of officers and seamen for the United 
States merchant marine or the United States 
Navy; to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

By Mr. LYLE: 

H.R. 6602. A bill to implement the commit- 
ments of the United States Government un- 
der the provisions of Public Law 12, Seventy- 
ninth Congress, and to make sure that such 
commitments are recognized in the alloca- 
tion of cotton-acreage allotments; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. y 

By Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee: 

H. R. 6603. A bill to provide that certain 
service performed in the custodial service and 
in the mail-equipment shops of the Post Of- 
fice Department shall be credited toward pro- 
motion to the meritorius and longevity 
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grades established for the postal field serv- 
ice; to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. RANKIN: 

H. R. 6604. A bill to prohibit the trans- 
portation in interstate commerce of adver- 
tisements of alcoholic beverages, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

H.R. 6605. A bill to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of Civil Aeronautics to undertake 
a project under the Federal Airport Act for 
the development and improvement of On- 
tario International Airport at Ontario, Calif., 
during the fiscal year 1950; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. R. 6606. A bill to provide that the dis- 
trict judge for the eastern, middle, and 
western districts of Pennsylvania shall be- 
come a district judge for the middle district 
of Pennsylvania alone when the first va- 
cancy occurs in that district; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 6607. A bill to provide for the modifi- 
cation or cancellation of certain free licenses 
granted to the Government by private hold- 
ers of patents and rights thereunder; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOGGS of Delaware: 

H. J. Res. 388. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of Amer- 
ica to proclaim October 11, 1950, General 
Pulaski's Memorial Day for the observance 
and commemoration of the death of Brig. 
Gen. Casimir Pulaski; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SADLAK: 

H. J, Res. 389. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States to pro- 
claim October 11, 1950, Genera. Pulaski’s 
Memorial Day for the observance of the 
death of Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TEAGUE: 

H. J. Res, 390. Joint resolution proposing 
am amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States empowering Congress to grant 
representation in the Congress and among 
the electors of President and Vice President 
to the people of the District of Columbia; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOLLINGER: 

H. Res. 413. Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduet an investigation and 
study of American military government in 
Germany and the civilian administration 
which succeeded it; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mrs. NORTON: 

H. Res. 414. Resolution providing for the 
employment of one additional laborer 
(cloakroom), Doorkeeper’s department; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BOLTON of Maryland: 

H. R. 6608. A bill for the relief of Victoria 

Rolando; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. BRYSON: 

H. R. 6609. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Minnie Macbeth Lent; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin: 

H. R. 6610. A bill for the relief of Jaime 

Riel; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KILDAY: 

H. R. 6611. A bill for the relief of Harley 
Eugene Squire; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H. R. 6612. A bill for the relief of Maxi- 
milian Otto Ricker-Huetter and Mrs. Eu- 
genia Ricker-Huetter; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 5 
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H. R. 6613. A bill for the relief of Solomon 
Jacob and Mrs. Helen Jacob; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. ST. GEORGE: 

H. R. 6614. A bill for the relief of Inger 

Werner; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. WALTER: 

H. R. 6615. A bill for the relief of Dr. Gerz- 
son Warga; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXT, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1562. By Mr. HALLECK: Petition of citizens 
of La Fayette, Ind., opposing recognition by 
the United States of the Communist regime 
in China; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

1563. Also, petition of citizens of Brook, 
Ind., favoring legislation to prohibit the 
transportation of alcoholic-beverage adver- 
tising in interstate commerce and to pro- 
hibit the broadcasting of such advertising 
over the radio; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

1564. By Mr. HOPE: Petition of members 
of the congregation of the First Christian 
Church, Pratt, Kans., requesting the passage 
of a bill to prohibit the advertising of alco- 
holic beverages in interstate commerce 
through the newspapers and radio; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

1565. Also, petition of members of the 
congregation of the First Christian Church, 
Pratt, Kans., requesting the passage of a bill 
to prohibit the advertising of alcoholic bever- 
ages in interstate commerce through the 
newspapers and radio; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1566. Also, petition of members of the con- 
gregation of the First Christian Church, 
Pratt, Kans., requesting the passage of a bill 
to prohibit the advertising of alcoholic bever- 
ages in interstate commerce through the 
newspapers and radio; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1567. By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: Peti- 
tion of sundry citizens of Milton, Wis., urging 
support of a bill to prohibit alecoholic-bever- 
age advertising over the radio and also the 
transportation of alcoholic-beverage adver- 
tising in interstate commerce; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1568. Also, petition of sundry citizens of 
Evansville, Wis., urging the passage of a bill 
to prohibit the transportation of alcoholic- 
beverage advertising in interstate commerce 
and the broadcasting of alcoholic-beverage 
advertising over the radio; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1569. Also, petition of the Delavan Wom- 
en's Club, of Delavan, Wis., protesting 
against any form of compulsory health in- 
surance or any system of political medicine 
designed for national bureaucratic control; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

1570, Also, petition of the Saturday Club, 
of Beloit, Wis., unanimously opposing com- 
pulsory health education or national bu- 
reaucratic control of medicine; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

1571. Also, petition of the Federated Wom- 
an's Club, of Union Grove, Wis., urging fa- 
vorable consideration of the world federa- 
tion resolution; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, 

1572. Also, resolution of the County Board 
of Supervisors of Milwaukee County, Wis., 
providing that Congress be requested to es- 
tablish the proposed Academy of the Air for 
the training of air-force personnel at Gen- 
eral Mitchell Field, located at the birthplace 
of Gen, William Mitchell, the military pio- 
neer and prophet of aviation as a dominant 
military weapon; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 
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1573. By Mr. TAYLOR: Resolution of the 
City Council of the City of Mechanicville, 
N. Y., recommending and favoring the es- 
tablishment of a proposed National Air Porce 
Academy at the Ballston Spa Airport, Sara- 
toga County, N. Y.; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


SENATE 


TuurspDAY, JANUARY 5, 1950 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, January 
4, 1950) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

God of all grace and glory, so teach 
us to number our days that we may 
apply our hearts unto wisdom. In a con- 
fused day keep our minds clear and clean 
and uncluttered by prejudice In a 
clamorous day filled with angry accents 
of hatred and falsehood give us ears to 
hear the voices that speak of justice 
and freedom and world brotherhood. 
In a mad and sad day grant us sanity of 
mind and spirit, purity of heart, and a 
glad hope which sees a shining ray far 
down the future’s broadening way. And 
Thine shall be the kingdom and the 
power and the glory. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. GILLETTE, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, January 4, 1950, was dispensed with, 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
3 by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 


ATTENDANCE OF A SENATOR 


Harry F. BYRD, a Senator from the 
State of Virginia, appeared in his seat 
today. 

READING OF WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL 
ADDRESS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Under au- 
thority of the order of the Senate of 
January 24, 1901, the Chair designates 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
O’Conor] to read Washington's Fare- 
well Address to the Senate on February 
22 next. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. GILLETTE. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Downey Hayden 
Anderson Dworshak Hendrickson 
Benton Eastland Hickenlooper 
Brewster Ecton Hill 

Bricker Ellender Hoey 

Butler Ferguson Holland 

Byrd Frear Humphrey 
Chapman Fulbright Hunt 

Cc George Ives 

Cordon Gillette Jenner 

Darb Graham Johnson, Tex. 
Donnell Green Johnston, S. C. 
Douglas Gurney Kefauver 


Kem McMahon Schoeppel 
Kerr Magnuson Smith, N. J. 
Kilgore Malone Sparkman 
Knowland Maybank Stennis 
Langer Millikin Taft 

Leahy Morse Taylor 
Lehman Murray Thomas, Utah 
Lodge Myers Thye 

Long Neely Tobey 
Lucas O'Conor Vandenberg 
McCarran O'Makoney Watkins 
McCarthy Pepper Wherry 
McClellan Robertson Wiley 
McFarland Russell Williams 
McKellar Saltonstall Young 


Mr. MYERS. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. JOHNSON], 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. THOM- 
As], and the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. WirHers] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cxuavez] is absent because of a death in 
his family. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr, 
Brivces], the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Carn], the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. CAPEHART], the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. MunDT], and the Senator 
from Maine [Mrs. SMITH] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLAN- 
DERS] is absent by leave of the Senate on 
official business. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr, 
Martin] is absent on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
order entered yesterday, the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE] is entitled to 
the floor. He is, therefore, recognized. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for the purpose of 
introducing a bill? 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, at 
this time I ask unanimous consent to 
yield to the Senator from Alabama and 
to other Senators who wish to introduce 
bills and present routine matters for the 
RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. The Senator 
from Iowa has yielded for the purpose of 
transaction of routine business. It will 
not be necessary for individual Senators 
to ask the Senator from Iowa to yield 
for such purpose. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 

REPORT OF UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION 

A letter from the Chairman, United States 
Tarif Commission, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report of that Commission for the 
year 1949 (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on Finance. 

RETURN OF CERTAIN LAND TO PUBLIC DOMAIN 

A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to return to the public domain a tract of 
land known as the Battle Mountain Sanita- 
rium Reserve, South Dakota (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 

DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 

A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a list 
of papers and documents on the files of sev- 
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eral departments and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment which are not needed in the con- 
duct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest, and requesting 
action looking to their disposition (with ac- 
companying papers); to a Joint Select Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Papers in the 
Executive Departments. 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. 
JOHNSTON of South Carolina and Mr. 
Lancer members of the committee on 
the part of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, ete., were laid before the 

Senate, and referred as indicated: 
By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution adopted by the Common 
Council of the City of Buffalo, N. Y., praying 
for the enactment of legislation to repeal 
the excise tax on admission tickets to amuse- 
ments; to the Committee on Finance, 

Petitions of sundry citizens of the States 
of Georgia, Illinois, Pennsylvania, and New 
York, praying for the enactment of Senate 
bill 2181, providing old-age assistance; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

A petition of sundry citizens of the State 
of Michigan, relating to amendments of the 
Social Security Act; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Resolutions adopted by the Sixth District 
Dental Society of Montana, and the Seattle 
(Wash.) District Dental Society, protesting 
against the enactment of legislation provid- 
ing compulsory health insurance; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


PROHIBITION OF LIQUOR ADVERTISING— 
PETITION 


Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I am in 
receipt of a letter from Mrs. C. J. Schjoll, 
of Monmouth, Oreg., transmitting a peti- 
tion signed by sundry citizens of that city, 
praying for the enactment of legislation 
to prohibit the transportation of alco- 
holic beverage advertising in interstate 
commerce. I present the petition for ap- 
propriate reference and ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the RECORD, 
without the signatures attached. 

There being no objection, the petition 
was referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce and or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, with- 
out the signatures, as follows: 

Senator Guy Corpon, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We respectfully request that you use your 
infiuence and vote for the passage of S. 1847, 
a bill to prohibit the transportation of alco- 
holic beverage advertising in interstate com- 
merce and the broadcasting of alcoholic 
beverage advertising over the radio. 

The most pernicious effect of this adver- 
tising is the constant invitation and entice- 
ment to drink. The American people spent 
$8,770,000,000 for alcoholic beverages in 1946 
as compared with $3,700,000,000 in 1942, 
During the same period there was a corres- 
ponding increase each year in crime. There 
is every reason why this expenditure should 
not be increased, but decreased. 


LONG-RANGE PROGRAM OF ELECTRONIC 


RESEARCH—RESOLUTION OF COMMON 
COUNCIL OF ROME, N. Y. 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference and ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor a resolution adopted by the 
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Common Council of the City of Rome, 
N. Y., relating to a long-range program 
of electronic research. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services, and ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


Whereas the United States Government 
has made plans as part of a long-rangé pro- 
gram of electronic research to move to the 
Griffiss Air Force Base at Rome, N. Y., the 
Watson Laboratories, Red Bank, N. J.: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Common Council of the 
City of Rome dees hereby approve ot such 
& program and pledges the cooperation of 
said city of Rome to said air base as it may 
be from time to time enlarged; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the common council does 
hereby request the Congress of the United 
States and the United States Military Es- 
tablishment, in the interest of economy and 
national defense, to effectuate the transfer 
of the said Watson Laboratories as scon as 
possible; and be it further 

Resolved, That the city clerk be, and he 
hereby is, directed to send a copy of this 
resolution to the following: Louis Johnson, 
Secretary of Defense; W. Stuart Symington, 
Secretary of the Air Force; Congressman 
John C. Davies; and Senator Irving M. Ives, 
and Hon. Herbert Lehman. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL WATER POL- 
LUTION CONTROL ACT—RESOLUTION 
OF BUFFALO (N. Y.) SEWER AUTHOR- 
ITY 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a resolution adopted by the 
Buffalo (N. Y.) Sewer Authority, favor- 
ing an amendment of the Federal Water 
Follution Control Act, relating to con- 
trolling pollution of interstate and 
boundary waters. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Fublic Works, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas the Niagara River has been de- 
scribed by the International Joint Commis- 
sion as one of the most seriously polluted 
streams in the country and as such is now 
being surveyed by the United States Public 
Health Service under orders of said Commis- 
sion; and 

Whereas Niagara frontier communities 
and the Buffalo Sewer Authority are faced 
with the public obligation to take such ac- 
tions as may serve to reduce the pollution 
reaching the Niagara River, and in connec- 
tion therewith the Buffalo Sewer Authority 
has developed plans for reducing the effect 
of industrial wastes in the Buffalo River 
tributary to the Niagara River; and 

Whereas the financial needs to construct 
tho works essential to pollution abatement 
are of such magnitude as to impose a ter- 
rific burden upon and even invite ‘financial 
crisis for the interested public bodies of this 
community: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Buffalo Sewer Author- 
ity, created by act of the New York State 
Legislature, petitions the Congress of the 
United States to amend Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act, Public Law No. 845, con- 
trolling pollution of interstate and boundary 
waters, and that the Congress of the United 
States appropriate such sums as the act and 
amendments would require so that funds 
will be available to Niagara frontier com- 
munities and the Buffalo Sewer Authority 
under the following provisions: 
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1. Change the section of the act which at 
present provides for loans up to $250,000 to 
cities, villages, and other political units to 
allow loans of at least $5,000,000 at an inter- 
est rate of 1 percent. 

2. Change the provisions of the act to in- 
clude under the term “treatment works” all 
works directly contributing to the abate- 
ment of an existing pollution problem in 
interstate or boundary waters; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation be instructed to loan money at 
the rate of 1 percent for the above purpose; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the Representatives of Con- 
gress from this community and the United 
States Senators from the State of New York 
be presented with copies of this resolution 
and respectfully requested to see that the 
same receives consideration by the Congress. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. HILL (for himself and Mr. 
SPARKMAN) : 

S. 2781. A bill relating to cotton acreage 
allotments and marketing quotas under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 2782. A bill to provide for the promo- 
tion of carriers in the rural-delivery service 
in recognition of longevity of service; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. HENDRICKSON: 

S. 2783. A bill for the relief of the Reverend 
Aron Elek; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


Martin, and Mr. MORSE) : 

S. 2784. A bill to provide for the construc- 
tion of the Jefferson National Expansion 
Memorial at the site of old St. Louis, Mo., in 
accordance with the plan approved by the 
United States Territorial Expansion Memo- 
rial Commission, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Rules and Administration, 

By Mr. RUSSELL: 

S. 2785. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to the acceptance by Lt. Comdr, 
Henry L. De Give of appointment as honor- 
ary Belgian consul at Atlanta, Ga.; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. O'CONOR (for himself and Mr, 
MAGNUSON) : 

S. 2786. A bill to amend the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act, 1936, as amended, to further pro- 
mote the development and maintenance of 
the American merchant marine, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DOWNEY: 

S. 2787. A bill to provide for the coinage of 
a 7%4-cent piece; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. BUTLER: 

S. 2788. A bill authorizing an appropriation 
for reprinting the 1949 Department of Agri- 
culture Yearbook; to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

S. 2789. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Gloria 
Pearl Crockett; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


By Mr. ANDERSON (for himself, Mr. 


By Mr. KILGORE: 

S. 2790. A bill for the relief of Dr. Jen Yen 
Tchou; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
AMENDMENT OF CONSTITUTION RELAT- 

ING TO ELECTION OF PRESIDENT AND 

VICE PRESIDENT—AMENDMENT 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 2) proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States 
providing for the election of President 
and Vice President, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 


CONSERVATION AND INCREASE OF WATER 
RESOURCES—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. DOWNEY (for himself, Mr. 
O’Manoney, and Mr. McFarianp) sub- 
mitted amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by them, jointly, to the bill (S. 
1300) to conserve and increase the Na- 
tion’s water resources, for promotion of 
irrigation in arid areas, by research and 
demonstration of practical means of 
producing, from sea or other saline 
waters, water suitable for beneficial con- 
sumptive use, and for other purposes, 
which were referred to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, and or- 
dered to be printed. 


FUNERAL EXPENSES OF THE LATE SEN- 
ATOR CLYDE M. REED, OF KANSAS 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution (S. Res. 201), which 
was referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay 
from the contingent fund of the Senate the 
actual and necessary expenses incurred by 
the committee appointed to arrange for and 
attend the funeral of Hon. Clyde M. Reed, 
late a Senator from the State of Kansas, on 
vouchers to be approved by the Committee 
on Rules and Administration. 


INVESTIGATION OF INTERSTATE GAM- 
BLING AND RACKETEERING ACTIVITIES 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
submit a resolution providing for an in- 
vestigation of interstate gambling and 
racketeering activities, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that a statement by me in 
explanation thereof be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be received and appropriately 
referred, and, without objection, the 
statement will be printed in the RECORD. 

The resolution (S. Res. 202) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
as follows; 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary or any duly authorized subcommit- 
tee thereof, is authorized and directed to 
make a full and complete study and inves- 


tigation of interstate gambling and racke- 


teering activities and of the manner in 
which the facilities of interstate commerce 
are made a vehicle of organized crime. The 
committee shall report its findings, together 
with its recommendations for such legisla- 
tion as it may deem advisable, to the Senate 
at the earliest practicable date. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution, 
the committee, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized to employ 
upon a temporary basis such technical, cler- 
ical, and other assistants as it deems ad- 
visable. The expenses of the committee un- 
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der this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$50,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 


The explanatory statement presented 
by Mr. Kerauver is as follows: 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR ESTES KEFAUVER ON RES- 
OLUTION TO INVESTIGATE INTERSTATE GAM- 
BLING AND RACKETEERING 


Mr. Kerauver. Mr. President, today I am 
filing a resolution to authorize and direct 
the Committee on the Judiciary to make a 
full investigation of interstate gambling and 
to make recommendations for such legisla- 
tion as may be deemed necessary. 

Responsible and nationally known report- 
ers and magazine writers have for the past 
several years been writing of a national crime 
syndicate which they allege is slowly but 
surely through corruption gaining control of, 
or improper influence in, many cities 
throughout the United States. 

On September 14, 1949, Mayor deLesseps 8. 
Morrison, as president of the American Mu- 
nicipal Association, and speaking for that 
association, asked the Federal Government 
to investigate the encroachment by organ- 
ized national racketeers on municipal gov- 
ernments throughout the United States with 
the intent to control their law-enforcement 
agencies. 

The Chicago and California crime commis- 
sions in 1949 reported the insidious influ- 
ence wielded by this crime syndicate through 
corruption of public officials and its political 
and financial control. 

Also, Mr. President, the mayors of several 
large cities, such as Los Angeles, New Orleans, 
and Portland, and many others, have com- 
plained in the past year of attempts being 
made by national crime syndicates to control 
and corrupt the local political affairs of their 
respective cities, and that they do not have 
adequate means to cope with this well-organ- 
ized and powerful criminal organization, and 
have asked the Federal Government for as- 
sistance in coping with this alleged criminal 
aggression. 

There appears to be no adequate Federal 
statutes which can be invoked against the 
activities of this organized syndicate. The 
resolution I am filing today would authorize 
and direct the Committee on the Judiciary 
of the Senate to make investigation to de- 
termine whether there is an organized syndi- 
cate operating in interstate commerce which 
is menacing the independence of free munici- 
pal governments, for the benefit of the crim- 
inal activities of the syndicate, and deter- 
mine and report to the Senate their findings 
on whether the States and municipalities 
can, without Federal assistance, adequately 
cope with this organized crime movement, 
The committee would also be directed to 
investigate the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Government over the activities of any crim- 
inal syndicate, and make recommendations 
for any necessary legislation. 

The resolution is as follows: 

“Resolved, That the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, or any duly authorized subcommit- 
tee thereof, is authorized and directed to 
make a full and complete study and investi- 
gation of interstate gambling and racketeer- 
ing activities and of the manner in which the 
facilities of interstate commerce are made a 
yehicle of organized crime. The committee 
shall report its findings, together with- its 
recommendations for such legislation as it 
may deem advisable, to the Senate at the 
earliest practicable date. 

“SEC, 2, For the purposes of this resolution, 
the committee, or any duly authorized sub- 


committee thereof, is authorized to employ 


upon a temporary basis such technical, cler- 
ical, and other assistants as it deems advis- 
able. The expenses of the committee under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $100,- 
000, shall be paid from the contingent fund 
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of the Senate upon vouchers approved by 
the chairman of the committee.” 


ONE JOB FOR 1950—EDITORIAL FROM THE 
CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “One Job for 1950,” published in 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer of January 1, 1950, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR LUCAS AT 
HAVANA, ILL, 


Mr. MAGNUSON asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address 
delivered by Senator Lucas at Havana, II., 
on December 27, 1949, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


FEDERAL POWER POLICY—RECOMMEN- 
DATIONS OF THE AMERICAN PUBLIC 
POWER ASSCCIATION 


Mr. KEFAUVER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a pamphlet 
entitled “Federal Power Policy,” issued by 
the American Public Power Association, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


CAPT, JOHN D. CROMMELIN—TRIBUTE BY 
WALTER WINCHELL 


[Mr. McCARTHY asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the REcorp an ar- 
ticle paying tribute to Capt. John D. Crom- 
melin, by Walter Winchell, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


AID TO PERSONS IN THE UNITED STATES 
DESIROUS OF MIGRATING TO LIBERIA 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Record Senate bill 1880, 
to provide aid to persons in the United 
States desirous of migrating to the Re- 
public of Liberia, and for other purposes, 
together with a letter dated July 5, 1949, 
from Ernest A. Gross, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, to the senior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CONNALLY], chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee. 

There being no objection, the bill 
(S. 1880) introduced by Mr. LANGER on 
May 18, 1949, and the letter were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


A bill to provide aid to persons in the United 
States desirous of migrating to the Repub- 
lic of Liberia, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted, etc., That it is hereby de- 
clared to be the policy of Congress to co- 
operate with the Republic of Liberia in fur- 
thering the interests and welfare of large 
numbers of persons who are residing in the 
United States and who desire to emigrate to 
and settle permanently in the Republic of 
Liberia. It is the intent of Congress that 
the benefits and provisions of this act shall 
apply to citizens of the United States, and 
aliens who are lawful residents in the United 
States, who may qualify as eligible for citi- 
zenship in the Republic of Liberia, and who 
by character, physical fitness, and climatic 
adaptability may qualify as migrants to be 
permanently settled in the Republic of Li- 
beria, and who shall have voluntarily ex- 
pressed a desire to become migrants under 
the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 2. The President is hereby authorized 
and directed to enter into negotiations with 
the Government of the Republic of Liberia 
for the purpose of obtaining the consent of 
that country to the migration and perma- 
nent settlement of individuals assisted in 
accordance with the provisions of this act. 
The President shall further negotiate with 
the Government of the Republic of Liberia 


to secure reasonable guaranties that safety 
of life and limb and freedom of action for 
the migrants while under Liberian rule will 
be assured; that the Government of the 
Republic of Liberia will earnestly prohibit 
and punish any act or acts of intolerance or 
persecution, either political, social, or eco- 
nomic, of the migrants because of their con- 
dition as migrants; and that the migrants 
while aliens in the Republic of Liberia shall 
enjoy all the privileges and immunities of 
any other aliens resident in the Republic of 
Liberia, and that, after naturalization, they 
shall enjoy all the privileges and immunities 
of other citizens of the Republic of Liberia, 
The provisions of this section shall be a 
condition precedent to other provisions of 
this act. 

Sec. 3. There is hereby created a commis- 
sion to be known as the Liberian Migration 
Commission, consisting of three members to 
be appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice of the Senate, for a term ending 
June 30, 1954, and one member of the Com- 
mission shall be designated by him as Chair- 
man. Each member of the Commission shall 
receive a salary at the rate of $10,000 per 
annum. The Commission may employ nec- 
essary personnel, including technicians, with- 
out regard to the civil-service laws or the 
Classification Act of 1923, as amended, and 
make provision for necessary supplies, facil- 
ities, and services to carry out the provisions 
and accomplish the purposes of this act. It 
shall be the duty of the Commission to for- 
mulate and issue regulations, necessary under 
the provisions of this act, and in compliance 
therewith, for the migration of eligible per- 
sons to the Republic of Liberia. It shall also 
be the duty of the Commission to report on 
February 1, 1950, and semiannually there- 
after to the President and to the Congress 
on the situation regarding the migration of 
eligible persons to Liberia. At the end of its 
term the Commission shall make a final re- 
port to the President and to the Congress. 

Src. 4. (a) Under such regulations as the 
Commission may prescribe, any citizen of the 
United States, and any alien who is a lawful 
resident of the United States; who is in good 
physical condition and is capable by reason 
of his training, adaptability, intelligence, and 
ambition of becoming a self-sustaining set- 
tler in the Republic of Liberia, and who de- 
sires to become a migrant and settler in such 
country, may file an application on blanks 
prepared and supplied by the Commission re- 
questing assistance in migrating to and 
permanently settling in the Republic of Li- 
beria, Such application shall furnish such 
information as will enable the Commission 
to properly assess and evaluate the qualifica- 
tions of the applicant, If the applicant is a 
householder, he may make application for all 
the members of his household as a unit. The 
application of a person responsible for the 
support and maintenance of children under 
the age of 16 years shall not be favorably 
acted upon unless such children are to ac- 
company such applicant on his migration, or 
unless he has made adequate provision for 
their support and maintenance pending their 
transfer to join the applicant in the Republic 
of Liberia. 

(b) The following persons shall not be 
eligible for migration under this act: Escaped 
convicts or fugitives from justice, persons 
under indictment and awaiting trial, persons 
who by reason of past criminal offenses are 
poor risks of becoming law-abiding and self- 
sustaining settlers in the Republic of Liberia, 
persons applying for migration for the pur- 
pose of defrauding creditors, and such other 
persons as the Commission may reasonably 
believe are likely to become public charges or 
social liabilities in the Republic of Liberia 
cr who are otherwise unacceptable to the 
Government of the Republic of Liberia. The 
findings of the Commission with respect to 
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the eligibility of any person for migration 
under this act shall be final. 

Sec. 5. (a) The Commission is authorized 
to lease, furnish, and equip such office space 
in the District of Columbia and elsewhere as 
it may deem necessary; order goods and serv- 
ices from private individuals or concerns in 
the ordinary course of trade; requisition any 
department, board, or agency of the United 
States for any available goods, services, or 
facilities which may be necessary in carrying 
out the provisions of this act, without affect- 
ing the proper operation of such department, 
board, or agency; provide transportation by 
land and by sea to qualified applicants mi- 
grating under the provisions of this act, and 
to their households, from the initial point of 
departure in the United States to the point 
of settlement in the Republic of Liberia, and 
to contract with land and maritime transpor- 
tation companies for such purposes to the ex- 
tent necessary by reason of the fact that 
such transportation facilities are not avail- 
able from the Government of the United 
States; and provide adequate subsistence, 
medical care, and other necessities of life for 
the migrants during transit and until finally 
settled at the point of settlement. 

(b) With the consent of the Government of 
the Republic of Liberia, the Commission is 
authorized to select or approve suitable sites 
for settlement of migrants in the Republic of 
Liberia; to establish and operate reception 
and disembarkation centers, supply depots, 
commissaries, temporary housing at points 
of settlement, dispensaries, pharmacies, and 
first-aid stations, and such other buildings 
and facilities as are necessary and proper to 
safeguard the health of the migrants and 
to carry out the purposes of this act, together 
with all necessary equipment and personnel. 

(c) The Commission is further authorized, 
within the limits of such funds as may be ap- 
propriated to it, to supply tools, equipment, 
materials, and technical assistance and ad- 
vice, to the migrants when necessary to as- 
sist them in becoming self-sustaining mem- 
bers of their communities; to make loans to 
individuals, partnerships, or corporations 
composed of migrants, in meritorious cases, 
not to exceed $1,000 in any case, on reason- 
ably liberal terms and conditions, as initial 
capital for business and industrial enter- 
prises in Liberla; and to cooperate with and 
render technical and other assistance to the 
Government of the Republic of Liberia, or 
its responsible agencies, in the establishment 
of towns and rural districts, improvement of 
conditions of public sanitation, construction 
of public works and facilities, reclamation of 
land, development and improvement of utili- 
ties, schools, hospitals, and transportation 
facilities, encouragement of business enter- 
prise and capital investments in the Repub- 
lic of Liberia, and the construction, develop- 
ment, or encouragement of such other public 
works or projects as will tend to raise the 
standard of living and increase the produc- 
tivity of the Republic of Liberia. 

Sec. 6. Such sums as are necessary to carry 
out the provicions of this act are hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated. 

Sec. 7. The authority conferred by this 
aci shall expire on June 30, 1954. This act 
shall become effective upon the date of its 
enactment. 

Jury 5, 1949. 

My Dear SENATOR CONNALLY: Reference is 
made to a letter received from the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations under date of May 
19, 1949, requesting the views of the De- 
partment in connection with S. 1880, intro- 
duced by Senator LANGER, proposing aid to 
persons desirous of emigrating to the Re- 
public of Liberia. 

The bill, designed as it is to encourage 
the movement of large numbers of persons 
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to Liberia, would seem to be contrary to the 
existing immigration policy of the Liberian 
Government of limiting entry to selected 
persons of special training or skills. This 
policy has been established for the very 
sound reason that the country is incapable 
of assimilating large numbers of immigrants 
in its present backward state of economic 
and social development. 

In recent years, the Government of the 
United States has supplied, and is contin- 
uing to supply, financial and other assist- 
ance to Liberia in an effort to improve eco- 
nomic and social conditions in the country. 
Considerable progress is being made in this 
regard, but much more needs to be accom- 
plished, in the opinion of the Department, 
before the country will be in a position to 
absorb any large number of immigrants. 

During the past year or so, there has been 
a movement of small groups of West In- 
dians to Liberia. Reports received in the 
Department indicate that many of these im- 
migrants have quickly become disillusioned 
at conditions existing in the country and are 
anxious to return to their homeland or to 
emigrate elsewhere. It seems reasonable to 
assume that much the same situation would 
arise if large numbers of persons emigrated 
to Liberia under the provisions of S. 1880. 

Until such time as there is a change in 
the existing immigration policy of the Li- 
berian Government and a substantial im- 
provement in the social and economic con- 
ditions in that country, the Department is 
of the opinion that it is highly inadvisable 
to encourage the movement of any large 
numbers of persons to Liberia as is the 
intent of S. 1880. 

The Department has been informed by the 
Bureau of the Budget that there is no ob- 
jection to the submission of this report, 

Sincerely yours, 
A. Gross, 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 


Mr. LANGER. I also ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in full in the REC- 
oRD one-hundred-and-some-odd tele- 
grams sent to me in behalf of Senate 
bill 1880. The telegrams are all worded 
differently. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorD, as follows: 

PITTSBURGH, Pa., January 5, 1950, 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Let's love our neighbor as our- 
self. Cast a vote for S. 1880. 

Miss RUTH SIMONS, 


PITTSBURGH, PA., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. Francis J. MYERS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Prayers will do its part if you 
will do your part, Please vote for it, bill 
S. 1880. 

Mrs. ARZULA EVERETTE, 
Hazelwood, Pa, 
Prrrsnunck, Pa., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: To cast a vote for bill S. 1880 
is playing a part of a friend. 

NELLIE D. READIE. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., “anuary 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dran Sm: Let us reason together. Let us 
vote the same vote for bill S. 1880. 
EARL PARRON, 
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PITTSBURGH, PA., January 5, 1950, 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: We live for right, we fight for 
right, we vote for right. Please vote for bill 
S. 1880. 

JAMES FLOYD KING. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: Give your best and the best will 
come back to you. Please vote for the pas- 


sage of bill S. 1880. 
JAMES KEMPT. 


PrrrTssurcH, Pa., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: Let us strive for our country 
making her the kingdom of reason and jus- 
tice. Vote for bill S. 1880. 
LORENNA RANDALL, 


PrrrssurGcH, Pa., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: As a fisherman cast his line upon 
the water please cast your vote for S. 1880. 
Mrs. Lota LLOYD. 


Prrrsgundk, Pa., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: Let your line spread democracy 
then our nets will reap an abundance of 
good will from nations. 
MAGGIE LASTER. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: Liberia is an open door for a 
minority group. Vote for bill S. 1880. 
LONNIE LASTER. 


PrrrssurGH, Pa., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: You can depend on us. We be- 
lieve we can depend on you. Vote for bill 
S. 1880. 
ROSEVELT JONES. 


PrrrssurcH, Pa., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: We believe in our Senators, We 
know they believe in us. Vote for bill S. 1880, 
CARRIE FORD. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: A great work has been done, but 
a greater work will be done by passing S. 1880. 
Vote for it. 

Mrs. CORA INGRAM. 
PITTSBURGH, PA., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Bill S. 1880 entails a good move 
by our country to open backward areas. 
Vote for it. 

GEORGE INGRAM, 


— 


f PITTSBURGH, Pa., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: To our Representative as we re- 
3 you, now remember us to bill S. 
1880. 

Wa. HACKETT, 
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PITTSBURGH, Pa., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: An opportunity that is made 
possible for settlers is the bill S. 1880. Please 
vote for it. 

Opessa HILL. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: It takes votes to pass the bill. 
Please vote in favor of bill S. 1880. 
THEODORE MARTIN. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILIA LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: Our goal is a better life. Let us 
the ball to the frontiers of Liberia. 
Vote for bill S. 1880. 
LOVISE HARTWELL, 
Grindstone, Pa. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: Qualified persons appeal for a 
vote. Please cast a vote for bill S. 1880. 
Horace WELLMAN. 


PrrrssurcH, Pa., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Our representative is a light for 
the people. Please turn your light on; when 
S. 1880 comes up vote for it. 

BEATRICE HEART. 


PrirrssurcH, PA., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: When bill S. 1880 comes before 
you support and vote for it. Thanks a mil- 
on. 
McReEE JACKSON, 


PITTSBURGH, PA., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Desr Sm: Nations who have shown their 
greatness are the nations who have opened 
up new frontiers. ` Please vote for bill S. 1850. 

RALPH JOHNSON, 


PITTSBURGH, PA., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: Please vote for bill S. 1880 when 
it comes before you and thanks 2,000 times. 
BERTHA MCMILLER. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., January 5. 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: As we sow, so shall we reap. 
Cast a vote for bill S. 1880. 
JOHN CRAMPTON. 


PrrrsBurGH, PA., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: As a fellow citizen will you please 
cast a vote for bill S. 1880. 
THOMAS BROWN, 
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PrrrspurcH, PA., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Please let bill S. 1880 be real 

and not imaginative. Vote for it. 
Jimmy Lee RAINES. 
PirrssurcH, PA., January 5, 1950. 
Hon, WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: A pilgrim traveler wants to go 

back home, please vote for bill S. 1880. 
CRISTINE PATRICK, 
PITTSBURGH, PA., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washiugton, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Please give your full support to 

bill S. 1880. It is an answer to prayer. 
GEORGE PASSMORE, 
Prrrssurcs, Pa., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: The biggest favor a Senator 

could do is vote for the bill S. 1880. 
RAYMAN MCCOREKLE. 
PrrrspurcH, Pa., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Please vote for bill S. 1880. It 

is an open door to new life. 
James MCMILLER. 
PITTSBURGH, Pa., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Thousands would appreciate the 
opportunity given through the passage of 
bill S. 1880. 

HUBBARD MILLER. 
PITTSBURGH, Pa., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Since bill S. 1880 is so important 

please play the important part, vote for it. 
Ray MATHEW. 
PITTSBURGH, Pa., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SIR: Be a good samaritan, cast a vote 

for bill S. 1880. 
Vera NICHOLS. 
PITTSBURGH, Pa., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: The voice of the people is the 
voice of God; the people say vote for bill 
S. 1880. 

Nannie Oaks. 
PITTSBURGH, Pa., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: The building of Liberia lies with- 
in your vote. Please vote S. 1880. 

Witmer HUGHS, 


PITTSBURGH, PA., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Where there is strength there is 
power. The power is in the bill, S. 1880, 
please vote for it. 

JOEL COBB. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

If you were in my place and I were in 
yours, I would do you a favor. Vote for bill 
S. 1880. 

JUDGE ANDREW SMITH. 


— 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: My heart and my prayers are 
backing the movement. Please back it with 
your vote S. 1880. 

WILLIAM WHITE. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Right has always won. We be- 
lieve that bill S. 1880 is right from the 
depths of our hearts. Please vote for it. 

FLOYD JACKSON. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear SIR: Long may our Government pros- 
per. Let us vote for bill S. 1880. 
Henry RILEY. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: Unselfish work for others will be 
shown through your vote for bill S. 1880. 
EARL WRIGHT. 


— 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, - 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: If we have your cooperation, 
bill S. 1880 will pass. Vote for it. 
Mrs. Evan F. WasHINGTON. 


PITTsBURGH, Pa., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: We are seeking to lift human- 
ity. Please join the band, Vote for bill 
S. 1880. 
Mrs. ELLA FULLER, 


— 


Prrrsnunck, Pa., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dran Sm: We are our brother's keeper, 
Let’s act the same. Vote for bill S. 1880. 
Mrs. ERNESTINE BOYD. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: Let's act in fellowship. Cast 
your vote for bill S. 1880. 
ROOSEVELT TURNER. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 8 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. O. 
Dear Sm: Be practical and vote for the 
material things of life. Vote for bill S. 1880, 
JOHNY LEE RAINES. 
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PITTSBURGH, Pa., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: When it comes to doing a favor 
this is your opportunity. Vote for bill S. 
1880. 
BENNIE WILKIN. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: To keep democracy spreading 
through the world our Nation must lead in 
Opening new frontiers. It is important, 
Vote for bill S. 1880. 

Mrs. ALICE BOYD. 
PITTSBURGH, PA., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building. 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: What our chances are to keep 
our country great lies in our opening up 
these new frontiers. Vote for bill S. 1880. 

Mrs. Jesste LOUISE BRYANT, 


PITTSBURGH, PA., January 5, 1950. 
Hon, WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
What a friend we have in Jesus and what 
a friend we have in Washington when you 
vote for bill S. 1880. 
MARGIE CARREER. 
PrrrsBuRGH, Pa., January 5, 1950 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, e 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dran Sm: A thousand minds join me in 
asking you to vote for bill S. 1880. 
Mrs. ALBERTA EVANS. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., January 5, 1950, 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: Please don't forget to vote for 

bill S. 1880. 
Lee WILSON. 
PITTSBURGH, PA., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: I am interested in man's prog - 

ress. Bill S. 1880 is progress. Vote for it. 
JAMES SIMMON, 
PITTSBURGH, PA., January 5, 1950, 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Liberia is a land opportunity for 
settlers of our country, Please help pass bill 
S. 1880. 

Sam BOWDEN, 
PITTSBURGH, Pa., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: If you do your part by casting a 
vote, I will do my part by praying a prayer. 
Please vote for bill S. 1880. 

JERALDINE WHITE, 
PITTSBURGH, Pa., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Please give your full support to 
bill S. 1880. We opened Alaska. Now let us 
open Liberia. 

Mrs, ROSETTA FISHER. 
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PirrspurcH, Pa., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: Please cast your vote for bill S. 
1880. It’s a favor bigger than words can tell, 
Mrs. ALICE MALLETT. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: As God is the ruler of the uni- 
verse so is our representative our spokesman. 
Give your support to bill S. 1880. 

SALLIE HALL, 


PITTSBURGH, PA., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: Please, your vote for bill S. 1880; 
it is a favor to one who wants to pioneer. 
Mrs. ANNIE JOHNSON. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: I am doing my best; if you do 
your best the bill will go through. 
NETTIE WEBB. 


— 


New York, N. Y., January 5, 1950. 
Senator WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
HONORABLE Sm: It is my request for you to 
press passage of bill S. 1880. 
Z. M. PATTON. 


New Yors, N. T., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
HonorasLE Sm: May God give you the 
power to enact bill S. 1880. 
BENJAMIN RUSSELL. 


New York, N. Y., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
HONORABLE Sm: I am in favor of passage of 
your bill S. 1880. 
STANLEY A. Davis. 


New Tonk, N. V., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
HONORABLE SIR: I am interested in passage 
of bill S. 1880 early this session. 
B. O. WHITE. 


New York, N. Y., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
HONORABLE Sm: I am encouraging passage 
of bill S. 1880. 
WILLIAM -SERRISS, 


New York, N. Y. January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
HONORABLE Sm: Please rush this magnifi- 
cent bill, S. 1880, for passage. 
JOSEPH THOMPSON. 
New York, N. Y., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
HONORABLE SIR: Please do what you can 
to pass bill S. 1860. 
Ora WARE, 


PITTSBURGH, PA., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Sm: Life is a race we all must. A 
race will be won when bill S. 1880 is passed. 
Mary MATHIS. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Two thousand words would not 
show the appreciation given to the passing 
of bill S. 1880. 

Mrs. ANN MATHEW. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Sm: Please give us a break by casting 
a vote for S. 1880. 
É W. M. MARSHALL, 


PITTSBURGH, PA., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Sm: As our representative, please 
cast your vote for bill S 1880. 
ANNIE BOWDEN. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Sm: The uplift of humanity is to 
cast a vote for bill S. 1880. 
ALICE SPARKMAN. 


PrrrssuRGH, Pa., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Str: Do me a favor so I can do one 
for you, vote for the bill S. 1880. 
Amos MCCORKLE. 


Prrrspuren, Pa., January 5, 1950. 
Hon, WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: When we work for one another 
we are working together. Please vote for bill 
S. 1880. 

LEONARD Oaks. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: Help us to pass bill S. 1880 by 
voting for it in United States Senate. Please 
vote for it. 

Marvin Eoyp. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Bill S. 1880 is giving the people 
a chance to keep spreading our way of life. 
Please vote for it. 

WILL Cook. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: A thousand words cannot ex- 
press how much I thank you for a vote to 
S. 1880. 

Lucy McCorkle. 
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PITTSBURGH, PA., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: The height of my ambition is 
to know that bill S. 1880 has passed. Please 
give it your full support. 

JOSEPH LLOYD. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
Dear Sm: The strength of a million lies 
within the hands of the men who vote for the 
bill S. 1880. 
NELLIE Scorr. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
Dear Sm: Let us unite and vote for bill 
S. 1880. 
ETHEL WIGGINS. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
Dear Sm: Be a friend. Cast a vote for bill 
S. 1880. 
Mrs. ALLICE SIMONS. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, : 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sik: All the votes you can get with 
yours to pass bill S. 1880 will be appreciated. 
ELDER I. W. ALBRIGHT. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., January 5, 1950. 
Hon, WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
Dear Sin: Do all in your power to pass bill 
S. 1880. 
Witt Forp. 


PrrrssurcH, Pa., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
Dear Sm: Bill S. 1880 will be passed, Sen- 
ator, if you will support it for your voters, 
Mrs. JaNiz Lu BARNES. 


New York, N. Y., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
HONORABLE Sm: I request early enactment 
of bill S. 1880. 
ROSE WARREN, 


New York, N. Y., January 5, 1950. 
Hon, WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Honoraste Sm: I am requesting passage 
of bill S. 1880. 
JESSIE STOCKETT. 


New York, N. Y., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
HoNoraBLE Sm: We are sincerely hopeful 
bill S. 1880 will pass soon. 
Mr. and Mrs. C. A. WALTERS. 


New York, N. Y., January 5, 1950. 
Senator WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
HONORABLE Sm: I am praying that you 
secure passage of bill S. 1880. 
CLARENCE G. THOMAS, 
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New York, N. Y., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
HONORABLE Sir: Please try to have bill 
S. 1880 passed early this year. 
JohN Henry BELL, 


New York, N. Y., January 5, 1950. 

Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 

United States Senator, 
The Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Thanks for presenting bill S. 1880. Hope 
for its early passage. 
Sincerely, 

JOSEPH WEST. 


New Yorks, N. Y., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
HONORABLE Sim: Being interested in bill 
S. 1880 and its passage, I hope for early en- 
actment. 
PERCY CUNNINGHAM, 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: Give your aid to bill S. 1880. 
It is a chance we long for to colonize Liberia. 
Jarus Boyp, Jr. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., January 5, 1950. 
Hon WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SIR: This bill provides the required 
visibilities to enable us to go to Liberia, 
Please vote for it. 

Mrs, BLANCHE HOLMES, 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: My sincere prayers and desires 
is for the passage of bill S. 1880. Please vote 
for it. 

Mrs. MYRTLE GANDY. 


— 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: Let our own actions be good 
ones. Please cast a vote for bill S. 1880. 
CHARLES Hicks, 
PITTSBURGH, PA., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: I want to go to Liberia. Please 
vote in favor of bill S. 1880. 
Mrs. LILLIE WADDELL, 


PITTSBURGH, PA., January 5, 1950, 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: It's a long time since considera- 
tion has been given a minority group, such 
as this opportunity. Vote for bill S. 1880. 

Mrs. WILLAMAY JONES. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Str: Do unto others as you would 
they do unto you. Vote for bill S. 1880. 
ARCHIE W/DDELL, 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: Bill S, 1880. I am desirous to 
see it passed, Vote for it. 
Mrs. MAMIE B. WALKER. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: God is for us, If you vote for us 
our hearts will rest at ease. Vote for S. 1880. 
WAVERLY WEBB, 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: Let us advance in humanity by 
extending democracy to backward areas. 
LOCKETT WALKER, 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: It will pay for itself many times 
over through commerce and trade. Vote for 
bill S. 1880. 

Mrs. HATTIE E. WALKER. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: I hope bill S. 1880 will pass. 
Will you please vote for it. 
Laurance R. WHITE. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: Let us look for better fields and 
a greater expansion of our way of life. Vote 
for bill S. 1880. 
Rosert C. WALKER, 


PıTrsBuRGH, Pa., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Let’s vote for bill S. 1880 so 
man’s next step in achievement may be un- 
folded. Vote for bill S. 1880. 

Aaron Boyp, 


PITTSBURGH, PA., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Let us not sleep but cooperate 
with the President's point-4 program. Vote 
for bill S. 1880, 

RUSSELL PALMER. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: Let’s bring creative power to men 
in backward areas. Vote for bill S. 1880. 
Mrs. ESTELLE PALMER, 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: Let's progress and not draw back 
when we lift humanity. Vote for bill S. 1880. 
Mrs. HATTIE BELL Brown. 
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PITTSBURGH, PA., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Deag SIR: Don't let us down because we 
have not let you down, Vote for bill S. 1880. 
Mrs. FLORA MARIE GREEN, 


PITTSBURGH, PA., January 5, 1950. 
Hon WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
DEAR SIR: I want you to please cooperate 
with bill S. 1880. Vote for it. 
MELVIN WRIGHT. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: From sympathizing friends let's 
back the following bill. Vote for S. 1880. 
LEO GRAVES. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dran SIR: Vote for bill S. 1880. We want to 
go to Liberia. 
Mary WILSON. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: As a voter of our Commonwealth 
I beseech you to do all you can for getting 
bill S. 1880 passed, 
Lucy BLAIR, 


PITTSBURGH, PA., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. EDWARD MARTIN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: Qualified persons appeal for a 
vote. Please cast a vote for bill S. 1880. 
Horace WELLMAN, 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: Please give your full support to 
pass bill S. 1880, 
Mrs. Lovise WINSTEAD. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: Give full support to bill S. 1880 
in getting it passed through the Senate. 
Mrs. CATHERINE BOYD, 


PITTSBURGH, PA., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: All I can do for you is vote when 
your time comes. Do the same for me. Vote 
for bill S. 1880, 

LAvENIA MCCORKLE, 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., January 5, 1950. 


Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Tzar Sm: We believe our Senator will help 
pass bill S. 1880. Please cast your vote for 
its passage. 

EmmMeErtr BOYD. 


1950 


PITTSBURGH, PA., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Your attention to bill S. 1880 
is an opportunity our Government is giving 
us. Please support the bill. 

Cora PEARL Brown, 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Don't deny your voters of this 
opportunity. Give your vote in the passing 
of bill S. 1880. 

Mrs. ERNESTINE BOONE, 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. EDWARD MARTIN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dran Sm: Please don't forget to vote for 
bill S. 1880. 
LEE WILSON. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: If our Government are happy in 
backward areas, let’s back her by 
voting for bill S. 1880. 
James RODGERS, 


PITTSBURGH, PA., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: Give the people a break who 
want to colonize Liberia. Vote for bill 
8. 1880. 

Mrs. CARRIE HODGE, 


PITTSBURGH, PA., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: When the bill S. 1880, is dis- 
cussed please vote for it. We want to go to 
Liberia. 


HENRY BOONE. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: God bless you, Senator, if you 
cast a vote for bill S. 1880. 
SOLOMON ESTELLE. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., January 5, 1950. 
Hon, WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: Please vote for bill S. 1880. So 
many would like to pioneer in new areas, 
Mrs. Iba Born. 


Prrrsnunch, Pa., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dran Sm: Please vote for bill S. 1880 when 
it comes before your group. 
Mrs, ANNIE BANKS, 


PITTSBURGH, PA., January 5, 1950. 
Senator WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: Our chance for colonization of 
Liberia, west Africa, lies in your support of 


bill S. 1880. 
HERCHEL Boyp. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: God loves a cheerful giver. Give 
your vote to S. 1880. 
Mrs. GERTRUDE RAINES, 


PITTSBURGH, PA., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: The passage of bill S. 1880 is 
necessary. Please give it your support by 
voting for it, 

Jarus FRANKLIN Boyn, Jr. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., January 5, 1950, 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: We are backing you with pray- 
ers. Please give your full support to bill 
S. 1880. 

Mrs. Lota FOSTER, 


PITTSBURGH, PA., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: Prayers will do its part, if you 
WII do your part. Please vote for it. 
Mrs. ARZULA EVERETT. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sin: Please open the doors of Liberia 
by casting a vote for bill S. 1880. 
ADELL RICHARDSON, 


PITTSBURGH, PA., January 5, 1950, 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: Please pass bill S. 1880. It is an 
opportunity for our people. 
LLOYD FOSTER, 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear SIR: The bill S. 1880 is passed. The 
battle is won for opening backward areas. 
Mrs, ELIZABETH KAYE, 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., January 5, 1950, 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: God is backing us. We are back- 
ing you, Give your support to bill S. 1880. 
GURTLE HODGE, 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
` Washington, D. C. 
Dear SR: In regards to bill S. 1880, please 
give it your full support. 
Mrs. ROSETTA ELLIOT, 


— 


Prrrs nunc, Pa., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: To cast a vote for S. 1880 is an 
open door to Liberia. 
WASH ALLEN REODIE. 
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PITTSBURGH, PA., January 5, 1950, 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: An open door to Liberia will be 
an opportunity for our children of tomorrow, 
Vote for bill S. 1880. 

Kate Francis ELLIS. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear SR: My desire is to emigrate to Li- 
beria. Vote for bill S. 1880. 
AMzZIAH RAINES, 


REPEAL OF OLEOMARGARINE TAXES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 2023) to regulate oleo- 
margarine, to repeal certain taxes re- 
lating to oleomargarine, and for other 
purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment in 
the nature of a substitute offered by the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] 
for himself and other Senators. The 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE] has 
the floor. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, we 
have just passed through the Christmas 
holidays, and one of the fine customs of 
this season is the sending of greetings to 
our friends and receiving them from our 
friends. But, Mr. President, in the last 
week I have received over 200 Christmas 
cards with this type of message: 

My Dear Senator: We extend to you the 
season’s greetings: Merry Christmas and 
happy New Year. Hark the herald angels 
sing; peace on earth, good will to men—and 
please give your support to the removal of 
restrictions on the oleomargarine sale. 


[Laughter.] 

Mr. President, that is a prostitution of 
the joys and purposes of the Christmas- 
season and is somewhat indicative of the 
methods being used in the considera- 
tion and the attempt to whip up public 
support for the pending measure. 

I came to Washington 17 years ago 
next March, I understand that this 
question in its various phases has been 
debated some 64 times. I personally 
have heard debates on this question 
more than 30 times. I did not think 
there was anything new which could be 
offered. But yesterday the able Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] of- 
fered a new argument in support of the 
bill, calling attention to a recent elec- 
tion in the State of Ohio, in which the 
people of Ohio,-exercising their right and 
privilege as electors, decided in favor 
of giving permission for the sale of 
colored oleomargarine. The Senator 
from Arkansas took great comfort from 
that. I also call his attention to the 
fact that the people of Ohio, in express- 
ing their viewpoint at the polls, decided 
in support of candidate Dewey. Whether 
in the opinion of the Senator that is a 
conclusion he supports, I do not know. 

The point is that the people of Ohio 
and the people of Arkansas and the 
people of Iowa have, and should have, 
the right to determine what sort of arti- 
cles they wish to sell in commerce, and 
to regulate them under the authority 
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they have, not under an authority im- 
posed upon them by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

I have been astonished, Mr. President, 
at the misconception which appears in 
the public press, editorially and other- 
wise, and also in the broadcasts of news 
commentators, as to what this issue is. 
My only purpose in rising at this time 
and discussing this matter is, if I can 
do so, to fix the issues which are to be 
determined here. 

The proponents of the bill and the ad- 
vocates of the sale of yellow oleomar- 
garine say they have a palatable product. 
They have; it is definitely palatable; I 
use it frequently, and I like it. 

They say they have a wholesome prod- 
ie they have. No one questions 

at. 

They say they have a nutritious prod- 
uct filled to the brim with vitamins P, 
D, Q, and B, V, D, and vitamins of all 
other kinds. [Laughter.] They have; 
there is no question about it. 

They say they have, and can put on 
the market, an article which can sell 
at a price less tharfthe price of butter. 
They have; there is no question about it. 

They say they should have a right to 
sell their product in an untrammeled way 
in the market place. There is no ques- 
tion about that, provided they sell it on 
its merits. 

They say it can stand on its own feet, 
can stand alone on its merits, and should 
have a right to do so. 

Very well; then why do not they go 
ahead and sell it? They say the taxes 
on oleomargarine ought to be repealed, 
and some of them have been; and our 
substitute measure provides that all of 
them shall be repealed. That is not the 
issue. Hundreds of letters which I have 
received ask me to support a repeal of 
the excise taxes on oleomargarine. But 
that is not at issue. There is no Sen- 
ator on this floor or in this body who will 
vote at this session for a retention of 
the taxes on oleomargarine. We say, “Go 
ahead and sell your product on its mer- 
its, which it undoubtedly has. No one 
is preventing that.” 

But they say, “Oh, but we want to go 
ahead and color it.” 

We reply, “Go ahead and color it; 
color it pink or red or green; give it all 
the hues of the rainbow, if you want 


But they reply, “No, but we want to 
color it yellow.” 

Why is that, Mr. President? Is it so 
that it can stand on its own merits? 
No. i 

They say, “We want to color it yellow 
so that it can usurp the good will and 
the market butter has built up over scores 
and scores of years.” 

Mr. President, there is no other pur- 
pose. For what other purpose, I ask my 
fellow Senators, are advertisements of 
oleomargarine printed in yellow—as we 
observe when we pick up a copy of the 
Saturday Evening Post or of Collier’s 
magazine or of any other national maga- 
zine, in which there appear full-page ad- 
vertisements, printed in yellow, of oleo- 
margarine, and on which there also 
appear pictures of pastures, with cows 
peacefully grazing. Why is that donc? 
Is it done so that oleomargarine may 
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stand on its own merits? No, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is done for the sole and only pur- 
pose—and the Senator from Arkansas 
admitted it yesterday in his very schol- 
arly and able addiess—of trying to take 
over a market by deluding and deceiving 
the people. 

Mr. President, I have a formal address 
which I have prepared, and which I shall 
deliver if I ever get to it; but at the mo- 
ment I wish to call attention to this bill. 
If ever I have seen—and I say this in all 
kindness—a unique bill, and one almost 
ridiculcus to the point of absurdity, it is 
the proposal to which we have offered the 
amendment. 

Let me call attention to the provisions 
of the bill. 

The first paragraph reads: 

That section 2301 of the Internal Revenue 


Code (relating to the tax on oleomargarine) 
is repealed. 


Fine; we are for it; our substitute pro- 
vides for it. 

Next: 

Src. 2. Part I of subchapter A of chapter 27 
of the Internal Revenue Code (relating to 
the occupational tax on manufacturers, 
wholesalers, and retailers of oleomargarine) 
is repealed. 


Fine; our substitute proposes to re- 
peal it. 

Then what does the bill say? 

Sec. 3. (a) The Congress hereby finds and 
declares that the sale, or the serving in pub- 
lic eating places, of colored oleomargarine or 
colored margarine without clear identifica- 
tion as such or which is otherwise adul- 
terated or misbranded within the meaning 
of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act— 


Is unlawful? Oh, no. Is punishable 
under the penalty provisions of the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act? Oh, 
no; not unlawful; but— 
depresses the market in interstate commerce 
for butter and for oleomargarine or mar- 
garine clearly identified and neither adul- 
terated nor misbranded, and constitutes a 
burden on interstate commerce in such 
articles. 


All right; how is anyone going to be 
punished for a violation of that provi- 
sion? Will the punishment be under the 
authority of the penalty provisions of the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act? 
Oh, no. Listen to this statement at the 
bottom of the page: 

Sec. 407. (a) Colored oleomargarine or 
colored margarine which is sold in the same 
State or Territory in which it is produced 
shall be subject in the same manner and to 
the same extent to the provisions of this act 
as if it had been introduced in interstate 
commerce, 


Let me digress here to say to the States’ 
rights Democrats from the South that if 
ever I have seen a bold, bald, inexcusable 
instance of an attempt to violate States’ 
rights by some sort of regulation within 
their borders, it is that language. Shades 
of John C. Calhoun, Alexander Stephens, 
Kirby Smith, and Sam Houston. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, GILLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. ‘The Senator from 
Iowa knows that these provisions were 
included in an effort, so to speak, to sat- 
isfy the complaint which had been made 
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by the butter interests, and constitute no 
protection against the sale of margarine 
in a local sense. 

The Senator says he is for the repeal 
of the taxes. I will go along with the 
Senator for nothing more than the re- 
peal of the taxes, and will forget about all 
the rest, if the Senator and his colleagues 
who oppose the proposed legislation are 
agreeable to that. My point is that these 
provisions were included in an effort to 
satisfy the complaint—which I think 
was not altogether genuine—that there 
might be some deception in the local 
sales, in a restaurant. That is the only 
purpose of this provision. Personally, 
the proponents of this measure would be 
entirely agreeable to go along with-a 
complete repeal of all present legislation 
on this subject, and nothing more, if the 
Senator will agree to that. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Iam very glad that 
the penitent has come to the rail; but I 
may remind him that the bill we are con- 
sidering, of which he is one of the pro- 
ponents, came to us from the House of 
Representatives, under the name of Rep- 
resentative PoE, of Texas, that it has 
been considered by the Finance Commit- 
tee, and reported to the Senate with these 
provisions. I submit to him that I have 
never offered them, neither have I had an 
opportunity to offer them. Ido have an 
opportunity to call attention to their im- 
practicability, their inapplicability, and 
tkeir utterly ridiculous nature, as I see 
them, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will further yield, let me say 
that I assume that he would not wish 
to leave the impression that he would be 
in favor of an outright repeal of all Fed- 


.eral laws regarding margarine; would 


he? 

Mr. GILLETTE. A repeal of all laws? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Of the Federal laws 
relating to margarine. Would the Sen- 
ator leave that impression? 

Mr. GILLETTE. That is too compre- 
hensive a question. I do not have in my 
mind at the present time the provisions 
of all the Federal laws relating to the 
sale of oleomargarine, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Iam referring only 
to section 2301; that is the first one, and 
section 2 of the pending bill. I merely 
want it to be made clear to the Senate 
that the Senator is not in favor of the 
repeal of those laws. Am I correct in 
that? 

Mr. GILLETTE. Yes. I call the Sen- 
ator’s attention to our substitute, which 
in section 6 provides: 

REPEAL 

Sec. 6. The following sections cf the In- 
ternal Revenue Code (relating to taxes on 
colored and uncolored oleomargarine, to spe- 
cial occupational taxes on manufacturers, 
wholesalers, and retailers of oleomargarine, 
and to packaging, reporting, and other regu- 
lations of oleomargarine) are hereby re- 
pealed: Sections 2300, 2301, 2302, 2303, 2304, 
2305, 2306, 2307, 2308, 2309, 2310, 2311, 2313, 
3200, 3201 (26 U. S. C., secs. 2300, 2301, 2302, 
2303, 2304, 2305, 2306, 2307, 2308, 2309, 2310, 
2311, 2313, 3200, 3201). 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Is the Senator will- 
ing to stand on that provision, and omit 
the remainder of his substitute? 

Mr. GILLETTE. Certainly not, 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is all I want 
to know. 

Mr. GILLETTE. The Senator knows, 
The question I believe is just as ridicu- 
lous as the proposal which the Senator 
is supporting now in the Senate. Let me 
go on. If the pending bill should be- 
come law, when, and under what cir- 
cumstances would oleomargarine become 
subject te a penalty, when, in the State 
of Arkansas, or in the State of Iowa, or 
in the State of Texas, or in the State of 
North Dakota, it is sold in public eating 
places, whether produced within the 
State or not? I shall digress to say that, 
other than this, there is not a penalizing 
provision in the entire bill. In the first 
paragraph it is exempted. Section 301 
of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act contains 12 provisions, each one re- 
ferring to a violation by misbranding or 
adulterating; but there is not a single 
one of the 12 which applies under this 
bill. The proponents of the bill, recog- 
nizing that, did not attempt to work 
within the penalizing provisions, but said 
they would add something to it. More- 
over, admitting under the old legal plea 
of confession and avoidance, that there 
were people who would use it as a Means 
of fraud, the proponents of the bill 
wanted to avoid the penalty, and so they 
said, “We will add to section 301, the pro- 
vision: ‘The serving or the possessing in 
a form ready for serving of colored oleo- 
margarine or colored margarine in vio- 
lation of section 407 (b).’” 

That would bring it within the penal- 
izing provision of section 301 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code and section 407 (b) 
of the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. It 
means that if colored oleomargarine is 
being sold in Mississippi, whether pro- 
duced within the State or not, anyone 
who sells it in a publie eating place must 
post in a public place a notice that can be 
read, along with the cigarette license, the 
soft-drink permit, the permit for the sell- 
ing of beer, and the sanitary code permit 
of the State, county, or municipality. 
They should all be displayed so that 
every customer entering the place would 
stop to read them. We know the cus- 
tomer will not do it. It is utterly foolish. 

Proponents of the bill then do two 
other things that would exempt oleo- 
margarine from a penalty. They pro- 
vide that “each separate serving bears or 
is accompanied by labeling identifying it 
as oleomargarine or margarine.” Yes- 
terday I asked the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas what he meant by label- 
ing.” How is it proposed to label oleo- 
margarine that is going to be served to 
prevent its coming within the penalizing 
clause? The Senator stated it would be 
very difficult to make an imprint on the 
oleomargarine because, by their very na- 
ture, butter and oleomargarine are prone 
to soften, thus obliterating the imprint. 
The Senator suggested it might be pos- 
sible to use the label on the plate on 
which it was to be served. The plate 
might be made in China, and over the 
name “Royal Doulton china,” or “Wedge- 
wood china” perhaps there would be im- 
printed the word “oleomargarine”; or if 
the oleomargarine were served on a little 
butter patty, under the patty there would 
be placed om the plate so the user could 
clearly see it the word oleomargarine.“ 


The user would then see that it was oleo- 
margarine before he tried to use it. Can 
Senators conceive of anything more ri- 
diculous, more impossible of entorce- 
ment? 

It is further provided, alternatively, 
that each separate serving thereof shall 
be triangular in shape. I emphasize, 
“each separate serving.” I called the 
Senator’s attention yesterday to a cus- 
tom which was formerly more wide- 
spread than it is today, of placing a plate 
of butter on the table along with the 
plate of potatoes and the plate of meat, 
and passing it to the guests, letting the 
guests help themselves. The practice is 
not so widespread now as it once was, 
but it is still followed. Does the provi- 
sion of the bill mean that the oleomar- 
garine shall be put into triangular form 
when placed on the table, or does it mean 
that as it is passed each guest shall help 
himself to it and shall be expected to 
cut a triangular piece for himself, on 
pain of subjecting himself to the tax? 
[Laughter.] I am not joking. I ask, 
if it were attempted to enforce such a 
ridiculous provision, whether Federal 
inspectors would go into the restaurants 
in Arkansas and into the restaurants 
in Georgia and Texas, as an army of 
Federal inspectors, to snoop around and 
watch to see whether under each little 
butter patty there was stamped the word 
“oleomargarine” or to determine whether 
it had first been cut into triangular form 
before being used in order that they 
might file an information under the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetie Act? 
How far would they get? A survey was 
made in the State of Arkansas, which 
showed that more than 60 places within 
the State were violating the State provi- 
sion against the sale of oleomargarine. 

I turn my attention for a moment to 
States’ rights Democrats. I sat in the 
Senate when we were debating FEPC, 
the repeal of the poll tax, and similar 
measures, and I have supported the 
States’ rights Democrats. I have sup- 
ported the southern Senators. I sat in 


that particular chair to my right when 


the Senators would pat me on the back 
as they went by and say, “Guy, you are 
a statesman. You are a statesman be- 
cause you do not believe that the Fed- 
eral Government has any right to tell 
Iowa that it cannot make the payment 
of a poll tax a condition precedent to 
voting any more than it can say you 
must make it a condition precedent. 
You are a hero, Guy. We are for you 
for standing up with the southern boys.” 
I was here supporting the States’ rights 
Democrats—a Democrat from Iowa, 
where a States’ right Democrat was out- 
side the pale of human decency—be- 
cause I believed in this measure of local 
control. I have lived to see brother 
Senators—and I love them—and brother 
Representatives—and I know many of 
them and love them—come here and ask 
that a Federal law be placed on the stat- 
ute books to authorize turning loose, if 
necessary, an army of Federal snoopers 
in the States to prosecute and convict, if 
possible, under such preposterous and 
amorphous language as that proposed, 
to find them guilty of selling within 

their own State an article which was 
permitted to be manufactured and sold. 
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I did not think I would live to see it. I 
am disappointed that I have lived to see 
it. But let us go on. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Iowa yield to the Senator 
from Illinois? 

Mr. GILLETTE. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator re- 
member a dictum of Justice Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, in one of the celebrated 
cases, in which Justice Holmes said, “Ab- 
stract considerations have nothing to do 
with concrete policies”? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I thank the Senator. 
I do not recall the passage, but I may say 
it has extreme applicability to the pres- 
ent situation. 

Let us go on with the reference to the 
Senators who drafted this bill; and I 
really should have liked to sit with them 
when they drafted it. Not only did they, 
as I have said, propose these ridiculous 
provisions; they went further. Mind 
you, Mr. President, the only way oleo- 
margarine can be brought under a pen- 
alty provision is by subsection (b). But 
the proponents of the measure added 
subsection (c), reading as follows: 

Colored oleomargarine or colored marga- 
rine when served with meals at a public eat- 
ing place shall at the time of such service be 
exempt from the labeling requirements of 
section 403 (except (a) and 403 (f)) if it 
complies with the requirements of subsec- 
tion (b) of this section. 


There was to be a labeling require- 
ment, or it was to be required that the 
oleomargarine be cut into a three- 
cornered piece before serving. It is now 
to be exempted from the labeling re- 
quirement, bringing it under section 403 
of the Internal Revenue Code, if it com- 
plies with subsection (b). In other 
words, it is unnecessary to label, as has 
been said. It is unnecessary to label in 
any way, if the oleomargarine is served 
in triangular form. It is a ridiculous 
proposal. Section 403 is the ~enalizing 
provision, which I shall read. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
while the Senator is turning to that sec- 
tion, will he yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Iowa yield to the Senator 
from Arkansas? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am not sure 
whether the junior Senator from Illinois 
was here a moment ago, but I should not 
want him to be under the misapprehen- 
sion that it is the purpose of the Senator 
from Iowa to protect States’ rights. I 
wanted to call his attention to section 5, 
on page 4, reading as follows: 

Nothing in this act shall be construed as 
authorizing the possession, sale, or serving 
of colored oleomargarine or colored mar- 
garine in any State or Territory in contra- 
vention of the laws of such State or Terri- 
tory. 

That, in other words, expressly re- 
serves the right of each State to do as it 
likes about the whole matter. But the 
point on which the Senator from Iowa- 
is, I think, leaving a false impression, is 
that the proponents of the measure are 
proposing Federal laws for the control 
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of margarine. That creates a complete- 
ly false impression in the minds of peo- 
ple who are not familiar with the legisla- 
tion. We did not initiate the legislation. 
What we are struggling to do is to re- 
move the existing discriminatory laws 
which have been maintained for 64 years 
by the persons who take the attitude 
taken by the Senator from Iowa. I mean 
the Senator has completely reversed the 
purposes. 

So far as I am concerned, and, I think, 
so far as those who are proposing the 
pending Measure are concerned, we 
should be perfectiy willing to eliminate 
every law on the statute books relating 
to oleomargarine. I want to make that 
perfectly clear. We are not simply pro- 
posing Federal legislation in this field. 
We already have such legislation, which 
is completely unjustified. We are seek- 
ing to modify the impact of it. I think 
the Senator should not leave the im- 
pression that he is a States’ rights man 
and is seeking to eliminate the Federal 
infiuence in this bill. That is not cor- 
rect. 

Mr. GILLETTE. In reply to the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas, I will say that the 
junior Senator from Iowa is not seeking 
to leave the impression that he is a 
States’ rights man. He is asserting that 
he is a States’ rights man. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. But the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DoucLas], from his 
question, had received a wrong impres- 
sion as to my position and that of the 
proponents of this bill. 

Mr. GILLETTE. I absolve the Senator 
from any ulterior purpose. What I have 
tried to do in my very inadequate way 
has been to point to the utter absurdity 
of the language of the bill as it is pro- 
posed at the present time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator very 
clearly left the implication that the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas is not a States’ rights 
man. 

Mr. GILLETTE. If I have left that im- 
pression, I apologize, because there have 
been ample manifestations of the posi- 
tion of my southern friends and col- 
leagues, and I assume there will be other 
manifestations in the further weeks of 
the Congress. But I am saying that in 
the pending legislation, in my opinion, in 
my judgment, and for the reasons which 
I have pointed out, and others which I 
hope to point out, there is a clear sup- 
port of the right of the Federal Govern- 
ment and its agents to penalize, if they 
can be brought within the provisions, the 
people of Arkansas if they do not com- 
ply with the provisions as to labeling and 
as to cutting the product in triangular 
form. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I ask the Senator 
if he would be willing to offer an amend- 
ment to strike that particular provision 
and any other similar provision from this 
bill? 

Mr. GILLETTE. The Senator has 
asked me that question previously. I 
have no desire to perfect the Senator’s 
bill, because I think it is absolutely ridic- 
ulous and absurd. I am joining with 25 
of my colleagues in offering a substitute 
for it. The Senator will recall that on 
yesterday, when there was a suggestion 
of cutting the product in triangular 


pieces and labeling the plate on which it 
was served, it was said that it would be 
almost impossible of enforcement, and 
the suggestion was made that we might 
be willing to accept an amendment. 
That amendment was pending as a com- 
mittee amendment at the time; and if 
the Senator wanted it eliminated he had 
a most glorious opportunity to do so at 
that time. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator from Ar- 
kansas has just made a very interesting 
proposal, which I think the dairy inter- 
ests might be inclined to consider very 
seriously. That is the proposal to elimi- 


. hate from the books all laws relating to 


oleomargarine. The first law to be elimi- 
nated is that which gives domestic oleo- 
margarine a protection of 22 cents a 
pound against imported oleomargarine. 
The next to consider for purposes of 
elimination would probably be the law 
which gives producers of oleomargarine 
the right to fortify it, to put in flavor to 
make it taste like butter, and particularly 
the law permitting the use of benzoate 
of soda or other embalming materials so 
that oleomargarine can be made to look 
like butter indefinitely. No doubt there 
are several other laws which probably 
could be eliminated from the books and 
in which the dairy interests might show 
a great deal of interest. ~ 

I hope the Senator from Iowa will con- 
sider seriously the proposition of the 
Senator from Arkansas when he proposes 
to eliminate all laws on the books relat- 
ing to oleomargarine. 

Mr. GILLETTE. I thank the Senator. 
I may say that the esteemed Senator 
from Arkansas rather anticipated me by 
quoting the amendment which the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee put into the bill, 
which provides as follows: 

Nothing in this act shall be construed as 
authorizing the possession, sale, or serving 
of colored oleomargarine or colored mar- 
garine in any State or Territory in contra- 
vention of the laws of such State or Terri- 
tory. 


Why was that amendment inserted? 
In the first place, we are authorizing it. 
In the second place, we are attempting 
to bring it under the penalty provisions 
of the law, and in the third place, we 
strike out the provision put in by the 
House, which was as follows: 

This act shall not abrogate or nullify any 
statute of any State or Territory now in 
effect or which may hereafter be enacted. 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Lone in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Iowa yield to the Senator from 
Texas? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am sorry to in- 
terrupt the Senator, but he pointed to 
the Senator from Texas, and I want to 
ask the Senator what his attitude would 
be if the situation were turned around 
and this were a bill to limit the sale of 
milk or any other food product. Would 
he be in favor of it? 

Mr. GILLETTE. Certainly not. I 
will answer that question categorically. 
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Mr. CONNALLY. If it referred to 
milk or any other food product except 
oleomargarine, would the Senator favor 
such a bill? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I would not favor 
such a bill, Neither would I favor such 
a bill with reference to oleomargarine. 
I would not favor any restriction on any 
food product excepting a product which 
is being used to deceive the public, un- 
der laws the purpose of which is to per- 
mit the public to be defrauded. Yester- 
day the question was asked, “What about 
white cotton? What about using rayon 
as a substitute for white cotton?“ No 
one can object to the sale of oleomarga- 
rine anywhere in the United States, pro- 
vided the States permit it, if it is sold 
on its own merits. But the producers 
of it refuse to let it stand on its own 
merits. They insist on selling it as an 
imitation of something else, for the pur- 
pose of deceiving the public. 

The esteemed Senator from Texas, 
whom I love, shakes his head in disap- 
pointment at my temerity in making 
such a suggestion. But what other pur- 
pose is there in the Food and Drug Act? 
What other purpose is there in any of 
our protective enactments than to pro- 
tect the public from mislabeling, mis- 
advertising, and misbranding? Every 
one of the the provisions of section 301 
of the act deal with the question of mis- 
branding and misrepresenting to the 
public. That is where the penalizing 
provisions are imposed. But because of 
the fact that there is not a single one 
which would apply to this situation, an 
attempt is made to bring it in by means 
of this abortive proposed legislation. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator 
knows very well that margarine wis 
made yellow by natural ingredients, but 
the dairy interests were instrumental in 
preventing its being made in its natural 
color. In many parts of the country, in 
the Senator’s own State, at this time of 
the year every pound of butter is colored 
in an attempt to deceive the people and 
to make them believe that the butter was 
produced in the summer time when it is 
naturally yellow. The Senator knows 
that very well. If that line of argument 
be used, it is just as applicable to butter 
as it is to margarine, because butter is 
not naturally yellow in the winter time. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Butter is naturally 
yellow in the winter time. Before I came 
to Congress I milked 12 cows every morn- 
ing and every evening, and sold milk and 
butter. I know a little about the dairy 
business. Butter is colored, if it is 
colored, for the purpose of uniformity, 
and not for the purpose of deceiving the 
public or misrepresenting the product as 
being something other than what it is, 
Of course, when cows are turned out af- 
ter feeding all winter on dry hay, and 
they are permitted to eat new green 
grass, the butter is intensified in color. 
When the cows are fed on dry feed the 
butter is lighter in color. Some of the 
farmers do color it, especially where 
they have regular customers, in order 
to maintain uniformity. It is not for 
the purpose of deceiving the public, it 
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is for the purpose of maintaining uni- 
formity of the product. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is ap- 
parently basing his argument on the 
pure motives of those producing butter. 
The fact is the people are deceived into 
thinking the product they are getting is 
butter produced by a cow eating green 
grass which gives it the color. The Sen- 
ator says, “if it is colored.” The testi- 
mony in every one of the hearings of the 
committee leaves no doubt that butter 
is colored. I do not know why the Sen- 
ator would say “if it is colored.” All the 
experts from the Butter Institute ad- 
mitted under cross-examination that it 
is colored. There is no doubt about that, 
and I do not think the Senator wanis to 
leave the impression that there is doubt 
about butter being colored. 

The Senator should also make it clear 
that it is the only product which by spe- 
cial act of Congress is expressly exempted 
from having the statement made that it 
is artificially colored, which obviously 
leaves a doubt in people’s minds as to 
the motives. Why do not those who pro- 
duce it say on the carton that it is colored 
for purposes of uniformity? To be frank 
about it, why do not the producers of 
butter do as the producers of other com- 
modities do? It is the only commodity 
which, merely because it has the votes 
in the Congress, and because it has great 
numbers of people back of it, imposes its 
will on the Congress and has itself 
exempted from proper labeling, a re- 
quirement which every other food prod- 
uct must observe. 

Mr. GILLETTE. The Senator in his 
zeal propounded several questions to me, 
and I shall have to take them up one at 
a time. In the first place, he states that 
butter is colored. There is no question 
about that. When he says that all butter 
is colored, he does not state a fact. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I did not say “all 
butter.” 

Mr. GILLETTE. When he says that 
some butter is colored, I agree. When 
he makes the statement that I am sup- 
porting the contention that all dairy- 
men- are pure, I must say I am not. 
Being a dairyman myself, I never claimed 
purity even for myself. I have referred 
to two and a half million factories in 
the United States, small factories on the 
farms, such as the one on the farm home 
where I was raised, where my mother 
made butter and took it to town and 
sold it to customers every Saturday, 10 
pounds. We got 20 cents a pound be- 
cause of the superior quality of the but- 
ter, and that $2 was used to help dad to 
pay for a new harvester when he got it. 

I know mother did not color the butter. 
We did not have any color. I know she 
probably would have if we had had it at 
that time. But what is sajd about the 
coloring is no argument and no answer, 
We are not trying to deceive anyone. I 
am merely saying that two and a half 
million factories throughout the United 
States are competing with 50 or 60 man- 
ufacturers like the Lever Bros., or Jelke, 
who sell 75 percent of the world prod- 
uct of oleomargarine. When their at- 
tempt to usurp the market is going to 


interfere with these two and a half mil- 
lion small factories, I am not willing to 
go to the point of letting them deceive 
the public. 

The pending proposal would eliminate 
all discriminatory taxes on oleomarga- 
rine. Iam for that. I am merely say- 
ing that I am not willing by my vote to 
permit one group of people to continue 
to usurp the market under the guise of 
legislation that does not carry within it 
one scintilla of possibility of prosecution 
and conviction. 

The Senator asked if I would be will- 
ing to amend the bill. If I were going 
to support such a proposal, I would cer- 
tainly amend it so that it would have 
some teeth in it. It does not even have 
one rotten molar with which the law 
could be enforced, not one, and I defy 
any man supporting the bill to point to 
how it could be enforced, and how a 
conviction could be secured. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Iowa yield? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. I am very much im- 
pressed with the sublime belief of the 
Senator from Arkansas that oleomarga- 
rine manufacturers would not attempt 
to have the public believe that their 
product was very closely related to but- 
ter, if not equally as good as or identical 
with butter. I wonder if the Senator 
from Iowa or the Senator from Arkan- 
sas, or any other Senator, can give an 
explanation as to why certain west-coast 
manufacturers sell their product in 
packages having on the outside a picture 
of something that looks like a dairy barn. 
Does not the Senator think it would be 
much more appropriate to have on the 
package a picture of a coconut tree, a 
cotton field, or even a school of men- 
haden or herring, or possibly a picture 
of a tub of lard on the outside? Would 
that not be more informative to the 
consumer? As a matter of fact, they 
are not required to tell the consumer 
what ingredients are used in the manu- 
facture of synthetic butter. 

Mr. GILLETTE. I thank the Senator, 
but I am afraid he has drawn a wrong 
conclusion. I am sure that the picture 
of the dairy cow which is on the package 
and the pictures of the dairy cow in the 
oleomargarine advertisement are used 
simply because of their artistic beauty 
and have no reference to deception, to 
make people think they are buying a 
substitute for butter. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I yield to the Senator 
from Arkansas. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT, I think what was 
stated was not a fact. I do not think 
any cartons carry any pictures of cows 
on them, and I am positive that all the 
cartons containing margarine carry a 
complete statement of their ingredients, 
which is not true as to butter. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to hurry on. I have not even gotten 
to my speech yet. 

I have said there was nothing new in 
the discussion yesterday, but there was. 
My dear friend, the Senator from Arkan- 
sas, was concerned to point out to the 
dairy people that they were conducting 
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their business in an uneconomic way. 
He produced statistics to show that the 
selling of milk in the form of butter, sav- 
ing the cream and selling it as butter, 
brought less return, and that they should 
sell it as fluid milk in the market place. 
I was interested in that, and I know that 
the hundreds of thousands of dairymen 
in the Middle West will be much in- 
terested to learn that they have been 
conducting their affairs in such a dis- 
astrous way, and to learn that they 
should sell their product as fluid milk. 

I would ask the Senator from Arkansas 
or any other Senator to supplement his 
statement by showing how it could be 
done; how, for instance, in the little 
town in which I live, of six or seven thou- 
sand people, with an agricultural county 
around it, and the limited market those 
families afford for fiuid milk, the pro- 
ducers can sell their surplus milk as fluid 
milk. 

The very thing the Senator referred to, 
the heavy production of milk in the 
spring, brings about the necessity for 
saving the excess production during the 
time of heavy production, and the adop- 
tion of the means these 2,500,000 farmers 
use of making it into butter, in the 
main, though not entirely, because some 
of it goes into cheese. 

Again that brings us back to the main 
purpose of the bill. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President. did 
the Senator ask me a question about a 
suggestion as to what they might do? 

Mr. GILLETTE. The Senator made 
such a suggestion yesterday; but I would 
welcome a statement from him. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If they would 
spend on ascertaining how to can fluid 
milk half the money they spend on at- 
tempting to maintain the present legis- 
lation, I have no doubt they would find 
a way by which they could keep their 
fluid milk and sell it when there was a 
demand later, 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I am 
sure that if the Senator had turned that 
thought over in his mind a couple of 
times he would not have given expression 
to it. A man who would stand on the 
floor of the Senate and call attention to 
the money that is being spent by the 
butter producers, in view of the record 
of the oleomargarine people, the repre- 
sentatives of Lever and the 50 or 60 men 
referred to, I do not believe would have 
referred to it if he had given it mature 
consideration. That is not what we 
would expect from the Senator from Ar- 

, because he is keen and clear, but 
often mistaken, as he is now. 

I was about to call attention to the 
restrictions on the sale of oleomargarine. 
The Senator yesterday pointed with 
pride to the tremendous growth in the 
sale of oleomargarine, so that it was 
the second outlet for cotton. Yet he 
said it was being restricted. 

I wish to call the attention of the Sen- 
ators from the New England States to 
the fact that the report of the Bureau 
of the Census as given to our subcom- 
mittee, of which the Senator from Ver- 
mont is an honored member, showed that 
in the city of Manchester butter prices 
between 1934 and 1948 dropped 40 per- 
cent, while the sale of oleomargarine in- 
creased 8,150 percent. 
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Who is objecting to the sale of oleo- 
margarine at a lower price? I know that 
much of the support for this type of 
legislation comes from people who say, 
“We are being prevented by discrimina- 
tory taxes from buying an article at a 
cheaper figure, and our purchasing power 
is limited. Why can we not buy oleo- 
margarine if we want it?“ They have 
been deluded by the same sort of cam- 
paign to which the Senator has referred, 
heavily financed by oleomargarine inter- 
ests who want to take over the whole 
market. No one is preventing people 
buying oleomargarine if they want it. 
Nothing would prevent people of the 
State of Mississippi doing so, under the 
substitute we propose. I started to com- 
ment on that a moment ago, and I wish 
to refer to it at this time. Listen, you 
States’ rights men, to this language con- 
tained in the amendment in the nature 
of a substitute: 

Provided, however, That yellow oleomarga- 
rine manufactured or colored within the 
borders of a State or Territory in which it 
is to be consumed shall not be subject to 
the provisions of this act— 


Which declares such manufacturing or 
coloring to be unlawful— 


but shall be subject to the laws and regu- 
lations of such State or Territory. 


That is the language of the substitute. 
It does not apply the proposed law to 
oleomargarine manufactured and sold 
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within the borders of a State. But the 
language of the bill provides that colored 
oleomargarine or colored margarine 
which is sold within the State or Terri- 
tory in which it is produced, shall be 
subject to Federal law in the same man- 
ner and to the same extent as though 
it came into the State in interstate com- 
merce, regardless of the laws and regu- 
lations of the local State. 

There is the difference between the 
two provisions. Enjoy yourselves, you 
States’ rights men, but I say to you that 
what you now propose to do will later 
slap you in the face, 

Mr. President, I shall never be a party 
to the bringing into the States a group 
of Federal employees in an effort to pre- 
vent the people of my State, or of other 
States, from enjoying something which 
is perfectly legal and perfectly proper to 
be sold within my State. I shall never 
be a party to penalizing my people for 
doing such a thing. 

Mr. President, I have in my hand a 
sheet in which reference is made, in par- 
allel columns, to the main provisions 
of the pending Poage bill and the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute. I 
ask unanimous consent to have it printed 
in the Recor at this point in my re- 
marks, for the information of Senators. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 


The Gillette-Wiley substitute amendment versus H. R. 2023 


Subject Gillette- Wiley H. R. 2023 
Federal taxes and license fcos Ei A a a n OEA E ui Removes. 
Reporting requirements fcr manu- | Would repeal. -| Would not repeal. 


facturers and who lesalers. 
Movement of yellow oleo in inter- 
state commerce. 
e ssn cwacpenssuiousie 


Fiat prohibition 


interests dictate. 
Enforceability 


policed. 
Food and Drug Act applicability._| No change 
Cost of enforcement 


Prevention of fraud 


States rights protected. Leaves regu- 
lation of store sale and eating places 
solely to the States. 
free to ban or not, as its desires and 


A A EAN A e Proven constitutional contro! of inter- 

state shipments could be ¢asily 
Under Gillette- Wiley pro- 
visions, States could settle their own 
enforcement problems, 


Little or no additional cost 


States are free to protect their con- 
sumers from fraud. 


No prohibition, 


Interferes with States rights by provid- 
ing for Federal inspection and regula- 
tion of eating places in every city and 
town of the Nation. 


Each State is 


Requires expensive inspection and 
policing of many thousands of eating 
places (return to Volstead liquor law 
conditions inevitable). 


Puts jurisdiction of restaurant policing 
— Food and Drug Administra- 

on. 

Estimated cost of effective Federal 
enforcement ranges to $60,000,000 a 
year or more. 

Federal Government usurps right of 
States to regulate sale of oleo without 
itself having complete power to pre- 
vent fraud. 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I wish 
to place in the Recorp some figures 
which appear in a statement I have pre- 
pared, and which I do not believe I have 
covered fully in my extemporanecus 
remarks. 

The effect of oleomargarine on butter 
sales has been severe. In 1938 our na- 
tional per capita consumption of butter 
was 16.4 pounds and of oleo only 2.9 
pounds. Five years later, in 1943, only 
11.7 pounds of butter per capita were 
being consumed, as against 3.9 pounds 
of oleo. In 1948 butter consumption had 
dropped to 10.2 pounds and per capita 
consumption of oleo had risen to 6.1 
pounds. 

More than 2,500,000 dairy-farm fam- 
flies are affected by lost butter outlets 
for surplus milk. More than 3,500 local 
creameries and 40,000 other dairy plants 


suffer when milk prices are disturbed, 
and so do their 150,000 employees. The 
results are felt by local merchants, busi- 
nessmen, and bankers in every town, 
village, and hamlet in the United States. 

By contrast, five giant corporations 
sell 68.4 percent of all the oleomargarine 
produced in the United States. A few 
months ago their total share of the busi- 
ness was only 61 percent, proving that 
these five big corporations are growing 
even larger. Four new oleo plants were 
opened between January and March 
1949. 

The purchase of the John Jelke Co. 
by Unilever, Ltd., of London, England, 
foreshadows still vaster concentration of 
oleo sales in the hands of an interna- 
tional cartel. Unilever manufactures 75 
percent of all the oleomargarine eaten 
in Europe, outside of Russia, and about 
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40 percent of the world’s entire consump- 
tion. Spokesmen of the company freely 
state that they plan to make the Jelke 
Co. the world’s biggest oleo producer and 
to expand its operations to all 48 States, 

Obviously, restrictions on the manu- 
facture and sale of yellow oleomargarine 
have not handicapped free enterprise 
or restrained the growth of giant cor- 
porations. 

Mr. President, in that connection it is 
interesting to note that Unilever—the 
Lever Bros. Co.—which has taken over 
the Jelke Co. and handles 75 percent of 
the sales in Europe and 68 percent of the 
sales in the United States, is the same 
concern which went into a United States 
court and asked for protection against 
imitation of their product, Lifebuoy soap, 
through coloring and shaping. The peo- 
ple who invcked the protection of the 
court of their soap product, because it 
was being imitated by others in color and 
shape, are now endeavoring to take over 
the market for butter. 

Mr. President, again I call attention 
to a matter to which I adverted a short 
while ago, that in the State of Arkansas 
a survey made by Benson & Benson of 
New Jersey of 100 eating places showed 
that 68 of the 100 were violating the 
State law against sales of oleomargarine. 
The proponents of the pending bill, real- 
izing that they are leaving a door open 
for fraud, have attempted to do what? 
Have they attempted to close the door? 
No, but they have attempted to shove the 
door a little way toward closir.g, and are 
leaving a crack through which the law 
can be violated, and at the same time 
they are jeopardizing the main outlet for 
a huge portion of our dairy products. 

Mr. President, I am, of course, inter- 
ested in expanding the market for soy- 
beans, for cottonseed oil, for peanut oil. 
I happen to be a member of the subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry which has spent 
weeks and weeks, and will spend further 
weeks and weeks in an endeavor to 
broaden the market for these farm prod- 
ucts. But I will not be a party to an at- 
tempt to take from a portion of our peo- 
ple the market for their product, butter, 
nor will I be a party in aiding the Federal 
Government to infringe on the preroga- 
tives of our local administrative agencies, 

Mr. President, I urge all Senators to 
consider the merits of the two measures 
now pending before the Senate. There 
is no question as to the palatability, the 
cheapness, the wholesomeness, the nu- 
trition of oleomargarine. There is no 
question that it is a product which has a 
right to come into the market and be 
sold on its merits. There is no question 
that the discriminatory taxes on oleo- 
margarine ought to be repealed. We ask 
for their repeal. That, however, is not 
the main question. The main question 
is the protection or destruction of the 
outlet for -small butter-manufacturing 
plants. The proponents of the pending 
bill advocate retention of means by 
which they can still further destroy the 
outlet for the small butter-manufactur- 
ing plants. I shall vote and work for 
the expansion of large manufacturing 
plants, but I shall vote even harder for 
the preservation and maintenance of 
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market for our small local manufactur- 
ing and marketing plants. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. KNOWLAND obtained the floor. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield so that I may suggest the 
absence of a quorum? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. 
purpose. 

Mr. GURNEY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 
Aiken cl Malone 


I yield for that 


Anderson Meybank 
Benton Hoey Millikin 
Brewster Holland Morse 
Bricker Humphrey Murray 
Butler Hunt Myers 
Byrd Ives Neely 
Chapman Jenner O'Conor 
Connally Johnson, Tex. O'Mahoney 
Cordon Johnston, S. C. Pepper 
Darby Kefauver Robertson 
Donnell Kem Russell 
Douglas Kerr Saltonstall 
Downey Kilgore Schoeppel 
Dworshek Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Eastland Langer Sparkman 
Ecton Leahy Stennis 
Ellender Lehman Taft 
Ferguson Lodge Taylor 
Frear Long Thomas, Utah 
Fulbright Lucas ye 
George McCarran Tobey 
Gillette McCarthy Vandenberg 
Graham McClellan Watkins 
Green McFarland Wh 
Gurney McKellar Wiley 
Hayden McMahon Wiliams 
Hendrickson Magnuson Young 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SPARKMAN in the chair). A quorum is 


present. 
AMERICAN POLICY IN THE FAR EAST 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President and 
Members of the Senate, within the last 
90 days two catastrophic events have 
taken place. These are the Soviet suc- 
cess in atomic development, as an- 
nounced by the President of the United 
States on September 23, 1949, and the 
establishment of a Soviet-recognized 
Communist regime in China, Only in 
retrospect will we be able to finally de- 
termine which event will have the most 
far-reaching influence. Both have set 
off chain reactions that have not yet 
run their full course. 

Fifty years of friendly interest on the 
‘part of our people and our Government 
in a free and independent China and the 
overwhelming contribution made by our 
Army, Navy, and Air Force in the Pacific 
during World War II gave us the power, 
the prestige, and the opportunity for 
constructive action no western nation 
had ever before possessed. We could 
have pioneered in exporting the ideals 
that inspired men who loved freedom 
everywhere following our own break- 
away from colonial status. 

All this opportunity has been frit- 
tered away by a small group of willful 
men in the Far Eastern Division of the 
State Department who had the backing 
of their superiors. 

In Europe where the record of Soviet 
aims was clearly outlined in Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, Hungary, Ru- 
mania, Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia 
we finally stood up to communism in 


Greece, Turkey, Iran, Berlin, and western 
Germany. 

Knowing that communism thrives on 
economic and political chaos we gave 
economic aid through the ECA and with 
the North Atlantic Pact and the arms- 
implementation legislation, we have 
given moral and material support for 
the protection of western Europe and the 
Middle East from overt aggression. In 
that area we have given hope and sup- 
port to those advancing the cause of a 
free world of freemen. 

Munich certainly should have taught 
us that appeasement of aggression, then 
as now, is but surrender on the install- 
ment plan. Mr. Chamberlain, Prime 
Minister of Great Britain 10 years ago, 
may have sincerely thought that he was 
gaining “peace in our time” by consent- 
ing to the destruction of a free and in- 
dependent Czechoslovakia by Nazi Ger- 
many. We know now that paying such 
international blackmail only increased 
later demands that made World War II 
inevitable. 

The men in the Kremlin are as power 
hungry as the Nazis, and their system is 
as destructive of human liberty as was 
Hitlerism with which they were bedfel- 
lows while Poland was being dismem- 
bered in 1939. They have, however, 
learned some new techniques. 

Communism is destructive of human 
liberty everywhere in the world. It is no 
less destructive in China or Korea than 
it is in Poland, Czechoslovakia, Latvia, 
Estonia, Lithuania, Hungary, Rumania, 
or Bulgaria. The pattern may differ 
slightly. In Poland the opposition lead- 
er, Mikolajezyk, was forced to flee; in 
Bulgaria Petkov was hanged; in Ruma- 
nia the King was given a 2-hour ultima- 
tum to change the government regard- 
less of the constitution; in Czechoslo- 
vakia Masaryk’s life was forfeited when 
it became apparent that coalition with 
communism would not work. 

A Chinese official put it clearly by say- 
ing to me recently that there can be no 
real coalition with a tiger unless you are 
inside the tiger. 

The President’s state of the Union 
message of January 4 was notable for its 
silence on the question of China. In 
what we hope will be a free world of 
freemen does the administration have 
Jess concern with human liberty in Asia 
than it does in Europe? On what basis 
does the administration write off free- 
men in China? 

Let me reread the cold type of the 
President’s message to the Congress: 

While great problems still confront us, the 
greatest danger has receded—the pcssibility 
which faced us 3 years ago that most of 
Europe and the Mediterranean area might 
collapse under totalitarian pressure. Today 
the free peoples of the world have new vigor 
and new hope for peace, 


Why no concern regarding the 400,- 
000,000 people of China who have been 
dragged behind the iron curtain? Inter- 
national communism has already gained 
more in manpower and resources in Asia 
than it has lost in Europe, and it is on 
the march to even greater victories. 

At a press conference this morning, 
the President made it clear that he backs 
the Far Eastern Division and Acheson 
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policy of stopping further military aid 
to the Republic of China. 

In Europe we have had a foreign policy 
in which the Republicans and the Dem- 
ocrats have contributed to the initiation 
and formulation of doctrines that are 
understandable. In the Far East there 
has been no bipartisan foreign policy. 
The Republicans in Congress have not 
been consulted in the moves leading up 
to the bankrupt policy which now stands 
revealed in all its sorry detail. The ad- 
ministration, and it alone, has the full 
responsibility for the debacle which has 
taken place on the continent of Asia and 
which day by day and hour by hour is 
endangering the future peace of the 
world and the security of this country. 

As late as December 23, 1949, the State 
Department sent a memorandum to its 
overseas personnel in which they gave a 
clear indication that the defeatist atti- 
tude the administration has had in the 
past in relation to the Far East still 
continues. 

On January 3 the wire services car- 
ried extracts of the State Department 
document circulated for the information 
of Department personnel. On the same 
day I requested by telephone to Under 
Secretary of State Webb and by letter 
to Secretary Acheson that a copy of the 
document be sent to me as a member 
of the Appropriations and Armed Serv- 
ices Committees of the Senate. 

I was informed by Under Secretary 
Webb that the document was classified 
and the request to forward a copy could 
not be complied with at the time, but 
that the matter would be discussed fur- 
ther in the Department. 

Quoting now from the wire-service 
report: 

Formosa has no special military signif- 
leance. 

It said there are groups in the United 
States “who are inclined to be critical of 
the United States for failure to act to pre- 
vent the loss of the island to the Commu- 
nists.” This is “largely because of a mis- 
taken popular conception of its strategic im- 
portance to United States defense in the 
Pacific,” the document added. 


This raises the following serious ques- 
tions, to which the Congress and the 
American people are entitled to full and 
frank answers: 

First. Was the American commander 
in the Far East, Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur consulted relative to Formosa’s 
strategic importance before the State 
Department came to this strange con- 
clusion? 

Second. Was Admiral Radford, naval 
commander in the Pacific, consulted on 
the strategic importance of the island? 

Third. Was Secretary of National De- 
fense Johnson consulted on the strategic 
importance of Formosa to United States 
defense in the Pacific and does he con- 
cur in these State Department views? 

Fourth. Is there some State Depart- 
ment committee now determining the 
strategic defense needs of the Nation and 
are there representatives on said com- 
mittee from the Far Eastern Division 
which has been responsible for our bank- 
rupt policy in China? Who are the 
members constituting such a committee 
and upon whose reports did they arrive 
at such conclusions? 
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Fifth. Were the members of the Na- 
tional Security Council advised of the 
December 23 memo when they met to 
consider the far eastern situation on De- 
cember 29? 

Sixth. If Formosa and free China were 
already written off on December 23, who 
were the State and Defense Depart- 
ments trying to fool by sending Dr, 
Jessup on a slow boat to China and an- 
nouncing that the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
were going out to consult with General 
MacArthur in February? Are both of 
these trips intended to be post mortems 
rather than consultations? 

Seventh. Has the Defense Establish- 
ment or the State Department asked for 
or received the views of General Mac- 
Arthur or Admiral Radford on the stra- 
tegic importance of Formosa? If not, 
why not? If such views have been re- 
ceived, will the Secretary of State bring 
them to the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee when it meets in executive session 
next Tuesday? If not, why not? 

We stood up to communism in Europe 
and took substantial risks in doing so in 
Greece, Turkey, and Berlin. Certainly 
for the faint-hearted the putting into 
operation of the Berlin airlift presented 
much greater risks than giving aid to 
the legal government of China to enable 
them to hold the islands of Formosa and 
Hainan. During the airlift we were fiy- 
ing our planes across territory controlled 
by one of the great military powers of 
the world. This Government supported 
the Berlin airlift at a cost of $254,568,800. 
This was not the only cost, for accidents 
took the lives of 31 of our men. Never- 
theless, had we backed down in Berlin 
the Soviet Union today would have that 
city firmly within its grasp and might 
even have western Germany, if not all 
of western Europe. Certainly the yield- 
ing to international blackmail then 
would have increased the demands and 
made more arrogant the men in the 
Kremlin as an earlier yielding to Hitler 
at Munich increased his demands, 

Our bankrupt policy has taken us to 
such a low point that prior to his return 
to the United States our Ambassador, 
Leighton Stuart, vas confined to the Em- 
bassy compounds for weeks by the Com- 
munists. A consular official was beaten 
up by the Red police in Shanghai. Our 
consul general, Angus Ward, was re- 
stricted to the compound in Mukden for 
a year and more recently thrown into 
a common jail. Our military attaché at 
Nanking, General Soule, has been trying 
for over 4 months to get out of the Com- 
munist area and has not had any success 
to date. 

William C. Smith, chief electrician’s 
mate, United States Navy, of Long Beach, 
Calif., and Elmer C. Bender, sergeant, 
United States Marine Corps, of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, have been held captive for 
over 13 months. Yes; we have waited 
for the dust to settle, and the American 
people can now see the wreckage of the 
position once held by this great Nation 
in the Far East. 

Our long-standing far eastern policy 
was first compromised at Yalta. We gave 
to the Soviet Union vital rights in Man- 
churia which were not ours to give. It 
was done without the consent or ap- 
proval of the American Congress or the 


American people. It was done in viola- 
tion of the open-door policy of John Hay 
and of Woodrow Wilson’s concept of 
“open covenants, openly arrived at.” 
The Yalta agreement made Soviet domi- 
nation of Manchuria and other border 
provinces inevitable. It made possible 
Chinese Communist domination of the 
balance of continental China and has 
opened the door to bringing the entire 
continent of Asia, with more than a bil- 
lion people and vast resources, into the 
orbit of international communism. Sit- 
ting with our American delegation at 
Yalta was Alger Hiss. 

Following VJ-day the representatives 
of our Department of State persistently 
tried to get the Government of the Re- 
public of China to form a coalition with 
the Communists. When they refused we 
placed an embargo against the shipments 
of any arms or ammunition to the legal 
government of the country while during 
those same months the Soviet army of 
occupation in Manchuria, as the result 
of the Yalta agreement, was turning over 
to the Communist forces large amounts 
of captured Japanese war stocks. 

Like a person with a bad conscience, 
the State Department on August 6 re- 
leased the China white paper. All the 
blame was placed on the National Gov- 
ernment, then with its back to the wall. 
It was apparently issued with the hope 
that our own sorry part and share of re- 
sponsibility might be overlooked. 

That the National Government of 
China made mistakes, has had more than 
their share of Benedict Arnolds, and 
men who betrayed their trust needed no 
underscoring from us in the way and at 
the time it was done. Our own history 
also has examples of men who have be- 
trayed their trust from Cabinet members 
down to ward bosses. We have also been 
plagued with racketeers, highwaymen, 
and 5-percenters at various times. 

The basic objective the United States 
should have kept constantly in mind was 
to preserve a free, independent, united 
non-Communist China. In the postwar 
illness of that nation we prescribed that 
the strychnine of communism be taken, 
The State Department having contrib- 
uted greatly to the Chinese disaster, still 
proclaims that we must follow a hands- 
off policy, or that we must wait for the 
dust to settle, or we must investigate 
some more. Are they preparing for a 
post mortem rather than a consultation? 

Had China been a former enemy, like 
Japan and Germany, we would have been 
giving large amounts of supervised ma- 
terial help and sending many of our 
ablest military and civilian leaders to 
stabilize her currency, improve her econ- 
omy, rebuild her cities, feed her people, 
and protect her from Communist aggres- 
sion. But the State Department policy 
has been to abandon free China, our war- 
time ally and friend, to the vultures of 
international communism. 

In and out of Government one hears 
the argument that the National Govern- 
ment of China still has a reserve of from 
$100,000,000 to $200,000,000 left and that 
they should use that rather than expect 
help from the United States. 

Any such policy would result in the 
complete collapse of Chinese Taiwan or 
Formosa currency, for without gold or 
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dollar backing it would have little value. 
A good job has been done to date in sta- 
bilizing this currency. 

Britain has gold reserves of $1,500,- 
000,000, according to Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Cripps, and has been receiv- 
ing our aid. Does the administration 
have one yardstick for Europe and an- 
other for China? Are the Chinese to be 
required to use every ounce of gold? 

In a very well-written article in the 
January 7 issue of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Joseph Alsop has this to say 
about State Department excuses as con- 
tained in the China white paper: 

But there is also one carefully concealed 
defect in the State Department argument. If 
you have kicked a drowning friend briskly 
in the face as he sank for the second and 
third times, you cannot later explain that 
he was doomed anyway because he was such 
a bad swimmer. The question that must 
be answered is not whether the Chinese did 
their best to save themselves, which they 
most certainly did not. The question is 
whether we did our best to save China. 

The answer to this question is contained 
in the strange, still secret inner history of 
our China policy. And this true history 
for which the State Department could find 
no room in all the 1,054 pages of the white 
paper may be simply, if grimly, summar- 
ized: 

Throughout the fateful years in China, the 
American representatives there actively fa- 
vored the Chinese Communists. They also 
contributed to the weakness, both political 
and military, of the National Government. 
And in the end they came close to offering 
China up to the Communists, like a trussed 
bird on a platter, over 4 years before the 
eventual Communist triumph. 


We have been getting much misin- 
formation about Formosa. Governor 
Chen Cheng, who was the executive head 
of Formosa, otherwise known as Taiwan 
when I was there, had done an outstand- 
ing job. Considerable progress had been 
made in land reform, increase in agri- 
cultural and industrial production, and 
stabilization of the Taiwan currency. 

There was no visible indication of in- 
surrection or fear of it on the island. I 
went about the city of Taipeh both at 
night and in the daytime without either 
Chinese or American escorts. Frankly, 
I felt safer there than I did later in the 
Philippines. There were fewer police or 
armed soldiers doing police duty than 
will be seen today in most western Euro- 
pean nations, with the exception of 
Great Britain. 

The Governor drove about without any 
police or military escort. He did not act 
like a man who feared either revolution 
or an attempt on his life. 

The new civilian Governor, K. C. Wu, is 
a graduate of Princeton. He has had an 
excellent record as an administrator, as 
mayor of Shanghai, and as wartime 
mayor of Chungking. 

Gen. Sun Leh Jen, the ground force 
commander on Formosa, is also in charge 
of their training centers which I visited, 
He is a graduate of the Virginia Military 
Institute. I did not meet an American 
officer who had had experience in China 
and who is now in this country or over- 
seas who did not speak in the highest 
terms of Gen. Sun Leh Jen. The morale 
of the men is excellent. The training 
program is very good. They do lack a 
sufficient supply of arms and ammuni- 
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tion for defense against the ultimate as- 
sault upon the island. 

The people of Formosa are ably repre- 
sented by a provincial legislature. 
Governor Wu has broadened his admin- 
istration and consults with the repre- 
sentatives of the people of the island. 

In meeting with acting President Li 
Tsung-jen, Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek, Premier Yen, General Pai Chung- 
hsie, and the other responsible leaders 
of the Republic of China, I found no dif- 
ference of opinion as to the importance 
of holding Formosa, Hainan, and the 
smaller islands, and without exception 
they indicated they would welcome 
supervision of such aid as we might send 
them in the same way it is supervised in 
Greece and in Korea. 

Though there are some in the State 
Department who have been willing to en- 
courage a division within the non-Com- 
munist forces of China when we should 
be encouraging them to pull together in- 
stead of apart, I can state that there is no 
rift at the present time between the act- 
ing President Li Tsung-jen and the 
Generalissimo. 

The weakness of free China may now 
be her strength. By now all the Bene- 
dict Arnolds, the band-wagon jumpers, 
the faint of heart, and the opportunists 
have departed. Those who are left are 
determined to preserve a free, independ- 
ent, non-Communist Republic of China 
with our help if possible, without it if 
necessary. 

It is my firm belief that, despite the 
Far Eastern Division, despite the Secre- 
tary of State and the President, the Re- 
public of China continues to have the 
good will and prayers of the American 
people in the struggle against commu- 
nism. 

It is a sad commentary that Britain, 
which itself was in such a desperate 
plight after Dunkerque, which joined us 
in complaining of Mussolini’s stab in the 
back when France was down but not 
quite out, should now be contemplating 
abandoning the Republic of China and 
giving recognition, aid, and comfort to 
the Communists who are so closely allied 
with the same international Communist 
conspiracy that threatens human free- 
dom in Europe. 

Like Mr. Chamberlain at Munich, there 
are some in this country and in Great 
Britain who believe that by appeasing 
the Communists they may change their 
way of life. This is naive, and such a 
viewpoint is dangerous to the peace of 
the world and the security of this 
country. 

First, the Communists will not be satis- 
fied with mere de facto recognition. 
That will merely be the opening wedge 
for full de jure approval. When that 
happens, China’s seat in the United Na- 
tions and on the Security Council be- 
comes a Communist one. Every Chinese 
embassy and consulate in this and other 
western nations will become centers of 
Communist espionage and fifth-column 
activity as in the case of similar Soviet 


establishments. At the peace conference 


with Japan, the Soviet bloc will have an- 
other voice and vote to help destroy the 
job Gen. Douglas MacArthur has so 
ably done in that country. 
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If or when the British or the United 
States give them full recognition, the 
Chinese Communists will then consider 
it unfriendly unless their economic re- 
habilitation is financed. Such action 
would, of course, also increase their war 
potential, for electric-power develop- 
ment, railroads, mines, ports, and fac- 
tories are important in both peace and 
war. The United States is the only na- 
tion capable of such financing. 

Are we to be called upon to pay out 
substantial sums to help stop commu- 
nism in Europe while financing commu- 
nism in Asia—and with serious budget 
problems of our own? Are we to give 
arms and guaranties to western Europe 
to save that area from going behind the 
iron curtain while we or they accelerate 
the spread of communism in Asia? 

It is my judgment that history will 
record the recognition of Communist 
China as being as great a betrayal of 
human freedom as was the pact of 
Munich. 

I am pleased that the United States 
was not a participant in the Munich 
Pact with Great Britain. If other na- 
tions want to take that responsibility, 
let them do it with their eyes open. They 
cannot for long play both sides of the 
street. 

Since the time the Government of 
China refused our suggestion to form a 
coalition with the Communists, the policy 
of the State Department has been to 
divide rather than to unite the non- 
Communist elements in that country. 

It was strongly indicated through 
Americans holding official positions who 
were in China that no help could be 
expected while Chiang Kai-shek re- 
mained President. After he retired, the 
new President, Li Tsung-jen, fared no 
better. 

The Far Eastern Division of the State 
Department has had no intention, in my 
opinion, of helping the non-Communist 
government of the Republic of China 
survive. Since it refused to collapse 
when they predicted it would some 4 
years ago they have been more interested 
in saving face than they have been in 
saving freedom. 

No group could so operate in the Far 
Eastern Division without the approval 
of the Secretary of State and no Secre- 
tary of State could follow such a policy 
without the approval of the President of 
the United States. The ultimate re- 
sponsibility is there. It cannot be other- 
wise under our constitutional system. 

But the American people should know 
that when the last desperate negotiations 
were going on, before the Yangtse River 
line was crossed, it was the hope of 
moderate Chinese elements that if a 
modus vivendi could be worked out with 
the North China Communists the troops 
on both sides could be demobilized ex- 
cept for internal security purposes, and 
the soldiers returned to their farms. 
The Communists insisted on maintaining 
an army of over 3,000,000 men under 
arms. This convinced even the moderate 
Chinese that this could only be for the 
purpose of aggression against southeast 
Asia or for war against the West. 

- There are some American and British 
firms that are today sending oil and 
other supplies to the Communist regime 
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which strengthens it in the effort to de- 
stroy what remains of the Republic of 
China. I well remember, as my col- 
leagues no doubt do also, that there were 
firms, with State Department approval, 
which supplied scrap iron and oil to 
Japan in 1939, 1940, and 1941. It was 
used against our friends in China and 
ultimately against the American Batile 
Fleet at Pearl Harbor. While at Pearl 
Harbor 8 years after December 7, 1941, 
I visited the wreck of the Arizona, which 
is now on the bottom of Pearl Harbor. 
In her hull there are still 900 American 
sailors. Commercial transactions paid 
in blood money should not set our for- 
eign policy. 

I have been deeply shocked by what I 
have found in the Pacific. On my re- 
sponsibility as a Senator of the United 
States, I say to the Senate that we are 
far weaker in the Pacific today, 90 days 
after the Soviet atomic development and 
the Chinese debacle, than we were cn the 
eve of the Pearl Harbor attack 8 years 
ago. If Formosa gets into unfriendly 
hands our defense Japan-Okinawa-Phil- 
ippines is pierced and the Pacific coast 
may have to become our first line of 
defense. 

For that to happen with the full ap- 
proval of the people of the United States 
is one thing. For it to take place with- 
out the full facts being laid before them 
is quite another. Already there are those 
in Washington who advocate moving 
some of our large industries out of the 
States of Washington, Oregon, and Cali- 
fornia. If we are to make the Pacific 
coast our outpost line, this is understand- 
able. 


I do not favor such a concept when 
with a proper consideration of the im- 
portance of the Pacific basin and with 
Alaska, Japan, Okinawa, Formosa, and 
the Philippines properly defended and 
in friendly hands, we will then have the 
bases for a striking power with which to 
discourage any potential aggressor na- 
tion from taking the calculated risk of 
attacking us in this age of the airplanes 
and the atom. . The administration’s 
arms-implementation bill allocated 98 
percent to Europe and 2 percent to the 
Pacific. This did not make sense to me 
when it was done, and it does not make 
sense to me now. 

It is long past the time when the Gov- 
ernment of the United States must give 
to the Pacific region the attention it 
deserves. It is, of course, of vital im- 
portance that western Europe with its 
great industrial complex and its western 
civilization not fall into Communist 
hands. It is no less important that na- 
tions containing more than a billion peo- 
ple in Asia not become part of the Soviet 
orbit. The future peace of the world 
and the security of this Nation may well 
depend upon what happens in the Far 
East while most of our attention is being 
diverted to Europe. 

The question is asked “Can anything 
be done at this late date?” I believe that 
it can. While desperate, the situation is 
not more desperate than it was at the 
time of Dunkerque or Valley Forge. 

First, of course, we need a foreign pol- 
icy in the Far East. We have none there 
today. As a basis for such a foreign 
policy, I suggest the following: 
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First. That we make clear that we 
have no intention of recognizing the 
Communist regime in China at this time 
nor in the immediate future and that we 
make known to the powers associated 
with us that we do not look with favor 
upon such recognition by others. 

It is of course not sufficient merely to 
delay our own recognition if, with a wink 
of the eye or tongue in cheek the State 
Department leaves doubt in the minds of 
others as to the course of action we may 
pursue. 

Second. That we have a major shake- 
up in the Far Eastern Division of the 
State Department. We cannot expect to 
get inspired leadership for a new policy in 
the Far East from those who have been 
receivers of the bankrupt policy we have 
been following. 

Third. Our policy itself, of course, will 
have to be set by our constitutional offi- 
cers, the President, his advisers, and the 
Congress. Once we have a foreign pol- 
icy there is great need for it to be coor- 
dinated in both its economic and defense 
phases. As coordinator, either Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur or some other com- 
parable figure should be selected so that 
in that area of the world the right hand 
will know what the left is do g. 


Fourth. We should give supervised aid 
to the legal Government of China in the 
same way we gave it to the legal Govern- 
ments of Greece and Korea when they 
were threatened by communism. I have 
never favored giving unsupervised as- 
sistance. A mission headed by a man of 
the caliber of General Wedemeyer could 
supervise the requests for aid, be sure 
that the Chinese Government was prop- 
erly training the troops in the use of 
equipment, and make certain from a lo- 
gistical point of view that the supplies 
were received at the points where they 
were needed. 

Fifth. Unfreeze the remaining ECA 
funds that are available for use in non- 
Communist China. Much could be done 
to bolster the economy of Formosa and 
Hainan Islands with the $106,000,000 re- 
maining unexpended. On both of those 
islands there is a very fine joint Chinese 
rural-rehabilitation program which 
should be continued and enlarged, as 
well as other steps that would strengthen 
the civilian morale behind the defending 
troops. The funds and the authority are 
there until February 1. It only needs 
implementation by the President. 

Sixth. Make use of the $75,000,000 au- 
thorized and appropriated by the Con- 
gress for aid in the immediate area of 
China. Even this relatively small 
amount in the arms- implementation 
bill, if promptly and effectively used, 
could increase greatly the capacity to 
resist and strengthen the morale of those 
who want to maintain a non-Communist 
Republic of China. If there is a will to 
help there is also available excess equip- 
ment in addition to the $75,000,000 
amount. 

Seventh. Strengthen the American 
Navy in the Far East. The addition of 
at least two carriers, and possibly three, 
would do much to restore confidence in 
that part of the world. Just as the visit 
of American vessels to Greece and Tur- 
key while the war of nerves was at its 


height, restored confidence in that area 
of the world 2 years ago. Even the exec- 
utive department now realizes there has 
been an overdraft in our Pacific defenses, 

Eighth. Make it clear that this Gov- 
ernment will not sit back for more than 
a year and do nothing but send a series 
of notes when people representing this 
Government are illegally held by the 
Communist regime in China. Certainly, 
until they are all released we should 
undertake to see to it that no traffic was 
permitted into or out of Communist-held 
ports. They would have the choice of 
releasing American personnel or finding 
that they could not be strengthened in 
their war efforts through their seaports. 

If we use the same courage and com- 
mon sense that motivated the men who 
sat in the Constitutional Convention at 
Philadelphia there is no foreign foe we 
need fear, there is no domestic problem 
we cannot solve. 

Mr. President, I ask to have printed 
in the Recorp as a part of my remarks 
a dispatch in the December 23 memo- 
randum by the State Department to its 
representatives overseas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. An- 
DERSON in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion? 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Toxyo.—The United States State Depart- 
ment has notified its attachés that the loss 
of Formosa, island redoubt of the Chinese 
Nationalists, to the Communists was to be 
anticipated. 

The Department said the public must be 
sold on the idea that the island is of no 
strategic value in order to prevent the loss 
of prestige at home and abroad. 

This is “largely because of a mistaken 
popular conception of its strategic impor- 
tance to United States defense in the Pa- 
cific,” the document added. 

“The loss of the island is widely antici- 
pated, and the manner in which civil and 
military conditions there have deteriorated 
under the Nationalists adds weight to the 
expectation,” it said. 

The fall of Formosa, it continued, would 
threaten a loss of prestige by the United 
States at home and abroad “to the extent 
that we have become committed in the pub- 
lic mind to hold it. 

The fall, it continued, also would threaten 
damage to the morale of other nations, “par- 
ticularly in the Far East, which are disturbed 
by Communist gains and fear its possible 
further advances.” 

The document said Formosa—politically, 
geographically, and strategically—is a part 
of China and “in no way especially distin- 
guished or important.” 

“Politically and militarily it is a strictly 
Chinese responsibility,” the document said. 
“It is true that the technical status of the 
island remains to be determined by the 
Japanese peace settlement, but the Cairo 
agreement and Potsdam declaration and 
(Japanese) surrender terms of September 2, 
1945, looked to its return to China, and the 
United States facilitated its take-over by 
Chinese troops shortly after VJ-day. 

“United States public opinion has con- 
cerned itself primarily with the question of 
the island’s strategic importance; there has 
been an insistent demand from a few 


sources for military action by the United . 


States, but it has not assumed significant 
proportions.” 

The document said that all available ma- 
terial should be used “to counter false im- 
pressions” that the retention of Formosa 
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would save the Chinese Government, and 
that its loss would damage seriously the 
interests of either the United States or of 
other countries opposing communism. 

“Without evidencing undue preoccupation 
with the subject,” it continued, “emphasize 
as appropriate any of the following main 
points: 

“Formosa is exclusively the responsibility 
of the Chinese Government. Formosa has 
no special military significance.” 

Under the latter point the document men- 
tioned that Formosa is “only approximately 
100 miles off the China coast,” that other 
potential objects of Communist aggression 
are closer to points on the Chinese main- 
land than Formosa, and that “China has 
never been a sea power, and the island is of 
no special strategic advantage to the Chinese 
Communist armed forces. 

“In the areas of insistent demand for 
United States action, particularly in the 
United States itself, we should occasionally 
make clear that seeking United States bases 
on Formosa, sending troops, dispatching 
naval units, or taking any similar action 
would— 

“(A) Accomplish no material good for 
China or its Nationalist regime. 

“(B) Involve the United States in a long- 
term venture producing at best a new area 
of bristling stalemate and at worst possible 
involvement in open warfare.” 

Those receiving the document were cau- 
tioned to “avoid” speculation which would 
show “undue concern with whether the Na- 
tionalists can hold the island,” references 
which would indicate “strategic significance 
or that the island is a political entity,” and 
“statements that Formosa’s final status is to 
be determined by the Japanese peace treaty.” 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
also ask to have printed a tabulation I 
have received from the United States Air 
Force showing the total cost of the Berlin 
airlift. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

U. S. Air Force—Estimated cost of Operation 
Vittles, June 26, 1948, through Sept. 3, 
1949 

It m of cost: Estimated cost* 

Civilian personnel $27, 932, 700 


Aircraft fuel and ol 26, 749, 100 
Aircraft maintenance ma- 

CTT 21, 500, 800 
Communications equip- 

ee ee 20, 000 
Civilian 1,000-hour inspec- 

oo) St ROSES a tS 23, 084, 700 
Subsistencdte 7. 246, 100 
Clothing and equipage 1, 478, 900 
Transportation of things... 5, 966, 200 
Engineer field operations... 1, 480, 900 
TDY, per diem and travel.. 384, 900 
Troop movements 869, 400 
Pay of the Air Force. 48,062, 200 
Commercial communica- 

— — — 41, 400 

996 — 164, 817, 300 

Reserve (for costs of terminat- 
ing the operation and inven- 
22 ĩͤ 00000 63, 856, 200 


Aircraft wrecked (23 C-54’s and 
2 R5D's at $310,000; 8 C-47'’s 
at $110,000; and 1 C-82 at 
%% 9. 072. 000 
Depreciation of aircraft (based 
on 10,321 hours life, no salvage 
value) 


Grand total 254, 568, 890 


1 Reflects actual operating cost through 
July 31, 1949; estimated operating cost Aug. 
1 to date and estimate for all other costs. 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask to have printed at this point a letter 
addressed to me under date of Decem- 
ber 31, 1949, by Hon. Herbert Hoover, 
former President of the United States. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


New Lokk, N. Y., December 31, 1949. 
Hon. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: I have your request for 
my views on the China situation. 

There is merit in the contention that the 
continuous pressures upon the anti-Com- 
munist National Government of China, be- 
ginning in 1943, to take the Communists 
into that Government contributed to the 
break-down of prestige and strength of 
Chiang Kai-shek, and the encouragement of 
Mao Tse-tung. Despite all this, your ques- 
tion still remains. What to do next? 

It is my strong belief that we should not 
recognize the Communist Government of 
China; that we must continue to recognize 
and support the National Government; that 
we should, if necessary, give it naval protec- 
tion to the possessions of Formosa, the Pes- 
cadores, and possibly Hainan Islands. 

Among many reasons are: 5 

(1) A wall against communism in the Pa- 
cific; 

(2) The defense of Japan and the Philip- 
pines. 

(3) The prevention of the Chinese lega- 
tions and consulates in the United States 
(and such other countries as agree with us) 
becoming nests of Communist conspiracies; 

(4) The prevention of another Communist 
permanent member of the United Nations 
Security Council, with its dangerous implica- 
tions to that body; 

(5) The dangers of Chinese Communist 
participation in formulating peace with 
Japan; 

(6) By maintaining at least a symbol of re- 
sistance, we would have a better basis for 
salvation of southeastern Asia; and 

(7) There would be at least a continued 
hope of sometime turning China in the 
paths of freedom again, 

Yours faithfully, 
HERBERT HOOVER. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask to have printed at this point in the 
REeEcorpD a cablegram dated November 20, 
1949, which I sent to the President of the 
United States from Taipei, Taiwan—For- 
mosa. 

There being no objection, the cable- 
gram was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


TAIPEI, TAIWAN, November 20, 1949, 
President Harry TRUMAN, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Strongly urge that notes of protest in An- 
gus Ward case be implemented by action that 
will be understood by the law-abiding na- 
tions of the world. x 

First, I suggest we notify Chinese Com- 
munists via Voice of America, with informa- 
tion copy of broadcast to Soviet Embassy in 
Washington, that unless Ward and all other 
civilian and military personnel of the United 
States are released and returned to our juris- 
diction within 48 hours our Government will 
institute an efective sea and air blockade 
along the entire coast line now held by Chi- 
nese Communists. Second, inform United 
Nations of our contemplated action and in- 
vite other member nations to join in action 
to restore respect for international law and 
order. Third, make it clear that while we 
welcome other law-abiding nations sharing 
the responsibility we are prepared, alone if 
necessary, to make the air and sea blockade 


effective against commercial ships and planes 
of all sizes and all nationalities. Fourth, if 
our responsible commanders in the Pacific do 
not at the moment have sufficient vessels or 
planes in the immediate area to carry out 
their mission there are plenty in Fleet and 
Air Reserve status to further implement what 
we do have in the Far East and the Pacific. 
If we continue to let Ward and others to be 
heid as hostages by international blackmail- 
ers without more than words on our part we 
will lose what standing we have left in this 
important part of the world and our own self- 
respect as well. 
WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, 
United States Senator. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed a 
letter I received under date of December 
30, 1949, from the Economic Cooperation 
Administration showing their estimate 
of the balance of the China economic aid 
funds available to be $106,100,000. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Economic COOFERATION ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., December 30, 1949. 
Hon. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR KNOWLAND: In accordance 
with your request for the present balance of 
funds available for the purposes of the China 
Aid Act of 1948, as extended by section 12 of 
Public Law 47 (81st Cong.), I am sending 
you the enclosed table which shows both the 
present unobligated: balance of these funds 
and additional funds expected shortly to be 
made available by the reduction of certain 
outstanding procurement authorizations. 

The procurement authorizations which 
will be reduced were among those issued for 
commodities such as cotton and rice that 
were programed for delivery to the Chinese 
mainland when, as the result of the fall, first 
of Shanghai and later of Canton, it became 
impossible to deliver these commodities to 
their destination. Appropriate action was 
taken to halt procurement, or in the case of 
goods already purchased or shipped, to divert 
them from their original destination and dis- 
pose of them by sale. Parenthetically, the 
greater part of the reductions which resulted 
from the fall of Shanghai and Canton has 
already been completed, and is reflected in 
the present unobligated balance. 

The total of funds available for obliga- 
tion will, of course, be reduced by any pro- 
curement authorizations issued between now 
and February 15, 1950. Current shipments 
of fertilizer and small amounts of cotton, 
however, are against outstanding procure- 
ment authorizations and will not further 
reduce the balance. 

If there is any further information you 
wish on this subject, please let me know. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM C. FOSTER, 
Deputy Administrator, 


ECA China aid program—Estimate of 
available funds 
Millions of 
United States 
dollars 
Unobligated balance, Dec. 22, 1949. 94.5 
Less: Transfer to State Department for 
Chinese student aid, Public Law 327, 
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Estimated additional deobligation of 
geal: faeces T 


Estimated balance of funds 
Winnt... O 106. 1 
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BREAK-DOWN OF ESTIMATED ADDITIONAL DE- 
OBLIGATION OF FUNDS 
Millions of 
United States 
dollars 
Unused balances in outstanding pro- 
curement authorizations_.....-..__ 


STOTT E aah tint Gide ae pis oe 1.5 


15.6 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
to have printed at this point a press dis- 
patch from the Associated Press which 
appeared in the Washington Post on Jan- 
uary 4, 1950, showing that Sir Stafford 
Cripps says that the British gold reserve 
is now $1,500,000,000. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BRITISH GOLD RESERVE GAINS $100,000,000 


Lonpon, January 3.—Britain has reversed 
the ruinous drain on her gold and dollar re- 
serves since devaluation of the pound, an 
informed source said today. 

The reserve fund which had fallen to 
$1,404,000,000 on September 30, 12 days after 
devaluation, has jumped nearly $100,000,000 
to $1,500,000,000, the informant said. 

The news, which is expected to be an- 
nounced officially Wednesday by Sir Stafford 
Cripps, Chancellor of the Exchequer, in- 
creased the likelihood of an early general 
election. 

Prime Minister Attlee could now call an 
election and point to the figures as proof that 
the economic situation is better and that 
Britain is over the hump. 

If he delays, the recovery trend might be 
reversed. Already the cost of living is on the 
rise and is likely to go still higher as the re- 
sult of the increased cost of importing food 
from dollar countries. Steep increases could 
affect the Government’s popularity with the 
British laboring man. 

Attlee's 5-year term is up at the end of 
July, and he must call a general election 
before then. 

Also, other members of the sterling area— 
most of the Commonwealth countries, 
Burma, Iraq, and Iceland—have stepped up 
their campaigns to earn more dollars. They 
cheapened their money the same time Brit- 
ain did. Their dollar earnings go into the 
British reserve fund, a common pool over 
which Britain presides as banker. 


Mr, KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask to have printed an item which ap- 
peared on page 4 in Labor’s Monthly 
Survey for October-November, a publi- 
cation issued by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, under the heading “Will 
peoples of the Far East lose their free- 
dom?” I ask to have the item printed in 
its entirety. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: i 

WILL PEOPLES OF THE FAR EAST LOSE THEIR 

FREEDOM? 

The Communist military conquest of 
China, now almost complete, is of immense 
consequence to all freedom-loving people. 
On the maps on page 5, the gray area shows 
the territory taken over by Communist 
armies under Soviet guidance since January 
1947. On the November 1949 map, arrows 
show the present Communist drive to com- 
plete the conquest of China, and to penetrate 
and take over other countries to the south 
and east. Their method in these countries 
is to stir up discontent, promise the people 
great benefits under a so-called “workers’ 
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democracy,” get control of unions, infiltrate 
the government and military forces, with the 
final goal of seizing complete control. In 
practically every country of the Far East 
Communist cells are at work, under the 
Kremlin's direction, The Communist con- 
quest of China immensely strengthens the 
Communist movements throughout this en- 
tire area. The map on page 7 shows the Far 
East and its resources. Communist move- 
ments are at work in India, Burma, Indo- 
china, Indonesia, the Philippines, Japan, the 
South Korean Republic, and elsewhere. 

This area is immensely important to the 
entire world. These countries, overshadowed 
by Russia on the north and stretching from 
Pakistan on the far west to (but not includ- 
ing) Australia on the southeast, cover a land 
area almost four times that of United States 
of America and contain more than half the 
world’s entire population. Seven times as 
many people live there as in United States 
of America. A longing for freedom and self- 
government has been growing among these 
people and in the last few years great strides 
toward independence have been made. In 
1939, all of these countries except China, 
Japan, and Siam—that is, countries in which 
570,000,000 people live today—were part of 
the British, French, Dutch, and Japanese 
empires. Today nearly all these peoples 
(537,000,000) are free and independent. 
India, Pakistan, Ceylon, and Burma, with 
their 428,000,000 people, were part of the 
British Empire and today are independent 
dominions or countries; Indonesia, with 
69,000,000, was part of the Dutch Empire and 
today is a free nation; the Philippines, with 
20,000,000, belonged to United States of 
America and is now independent; South 
Korea, with 21,000,000, was temporarily part 
of the Japanese Empire and is now again a 
free republic. Only some 33,000,000 people, 
in Indochina (French), Malaya and North 
Borneo (British), and New Guinea (Dutch 
and British), are still under protectorates of 
foreign powers. This progress toward self- 
government is truly remarkable. 

Most of the people of these countries live 
under the most primitive conditions. The 
majority cannot read or write, so that infor- 
mation must be taken to them by word of 
mouth. Newly formed governments, lacking 
experience and military strength, find it difi- 
cult to deal with the Communist cells fo- 
menting revolution and armed uprisings 
among their people. So the area offers a 
fertile field for Communist activities, which 
are intensified as the conquest of China pro- 
ceeds. Promises of great benefits from the 
„Workers“ democracy’ sound inviting to 
workers with such low living standards, and 
they cannot know what other millions have 
learned—that these Communist promises are 
false and that those who swallow the Com- 
munist bait end in slavery, poverty, and the 
police state controlled by Moscow. 

To help these people raise their living 
standards and keep their freedom is an im- 
mediate responsibility, not only for the 
United States but for other free peoples, 
Otherwise they will fall victim to the Krem- 
lin's imperialist drive. 

The rich resources of this region provide 
the means for raising living standards there 
and are also vital to the entire world as raw 
materials. The map on page 7 shows for each 
country the resources which are most im- 
portant in world trade. By exchanging these 
products for textiles, clothing, machinery, 
etc., from industrial countries these people 
are improving their living standards and can 
greatly increase their progress in the years 
ahead. They would be impoverished if this 
trade were broken off. On the other hand, 
industrial countries which send them manu- 
factured goods cannot do without the raw 
materials produced there. For some mate- 
rials, such as tin and tungsten, the world's 
main resources are in this region. For each 
country the map shows in bold fece those 
products which are vital or indispensable in 


world trade and for which that country is 
the main far eastern source; in light face 
are shown other important products. 

These materials are of great strategic im- 
portance to the United States. For instance, 
tungsten is indispensable for the high-speed 
tools on which mass production depends; 
80 percent of our supply comes from China, 
The region where the word “tungsten” ap- 
pears on the map contains the world’s main 
resources; adequate supplies do not exist 
anywhere else. This region will fall into 
Communist hands if the Chinese Nationalist 
Government is defeated. Tin is essential be- 
cause there is no other unbreakable material 
which can replace it for preserving food 
a necessity for an army and for civilians. It 
is necessary, too, for solder and brass and 
bronze alloys needed to resist corrosion in 
machines. There are no tin deposits in 
United States of America; 75 percent of our 
supply comes from the Far East which has 
the world’s greatest unused reserves, and 
without which we could not get the tin we 
need. 

For many other products far eastern re- 
sources are an immediate need for our in- 
dustries and indispensable in time of war. 
Steel cannot be made without manganese; 
radio, radar, electronics require the highest 
grade of mica; castor beans make an oil 
which will resist the low temperatures of 
Arctic flying and is also necessary for certain 
types of plastics, paints, and enamels. We 
depend on India for vital quantities of these 
products, and India in turn depends on us 
for machinery, autos and trucks, drugs, 
chemicals, hardware, and electrical equip- 
ment which we send her in return, Bauxite 
is the raw material for aluminum; chromite 
is essential for heat-resistant steels and al- 
loys which maintain their strength at high 
temperatures, and cannot be replaced by any 
other product; graphite is indispensable for 
crucibles which will stand the many heatings 
and coolings necessary in making high-grade 
steel; hemp is the only known material 
strong and elastic enough to make high- 
tension ropes. Natural rubber is essential 
for heavy-duty tires and many other pur- 
poses, and also because we cannot afford to 
use up our petroleum resources in making 
artificial rubber. For all of these products 
we depend on the Far East for indispensable 
supplies, and these countries depend on us 
for machinery, iron and steel, chemicals, 
medicines, tobacco, fertilizers, textiles, 
canned milk, and other foods. Some of their 
mineral resources do not exist in adequate 
quantities anywhere else in the world. For 
many of the agricultural products, such as 
rubber and hemp, the Far East is by soil and 
climate especially adapted to their produc- 
tion. They could be produced elsewhere only 
after huge expenditure of capital and a pe- 
riod of development requiring many years. 

Trade with the Far East is vital to us be- 
cause we need the best materials and must 
have a steady supply in the immediate 
future. If these young nations are to keep 
their freedom, they need the products we 
send them in return and our help in develop- 
ing their own industries and resources. To 
permit Soviet Russia to close them into her 
walled-off economic system, would mean pov- 
erty and slavery for them, for Russia can 
neither help them toward freedom and self- 
government nor toward the use of their re- 
sources to raise living standards. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
also ask to have printed an item appear- 
ing in the Weekly Summary of Develop- 
ments, issued by the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration, under the heading 
“China program.” I ask to have printed 
what appears in paragraph (b), which 
shows the difficulties the Chinese Com- 


munists are now running into behind 
their own lines. 
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There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


(b) The Communists were reported ex- 
periencing serious difficulties in effecting a 
smooth economic take-over of the large areas 
being brought so rapidly under their control. 
Considerable unrest was reported in Canton 
and other south-coast areas. Meanwhile, in 
the large cities of north and central China 
& sharp inflationary spiral in commodity 
prices was taking place. Rice, cotton cloth, 
and flour were the leading items in this rise, 
which soon spread to other commodities and 
was reflected in rising rates for the parity 
deposit unit, foreign exchange, and bank in- 
terest. Strenuous efforts by the authorities, 
particularly in Shanghai, to control this rise 
by dumping through state trading organiza- 
tions seemed only to slow but not to check, 
the price rise. Poor food harvests, increased 
demands for commodities in newly captured 
areas of south China, and speculative activi- 
ties of city merchants seemed to be the chief 
factors in the inflationary trend. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
also ask to have printed in the Recorp 
at this point, together with the other 
papers and documents I have placed in 
the Recorp, the letter of resignation of 
Ambassador Hurley, as well as copy of a 
letter written by me to Secretary of State 
Ten, Acheson under date of January 3, 

950. 


There being no objection, the matters 
referred to were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


I am grateful to both you and the Secretary 
of State for the support you have given me 
and for your kind offer in requesting me to 
return to China as Ambassador. 

In one capacity or another I have been 
on the perimeter of America’s influence since 
the beginning of the war. During the war 
I have served in Java, Australia, New Zealand, 
and generally in the Southwest Pacific, in 
Egypt, Palestine, the Lebanon, Syria, Trans- 
jordan, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Iran, Russia, 
Afghanistan, India, Ceylon, Burma, and 
China. Of all of the assignments China was 
the most intricate and the most difficult, 
It is a source of gratification to me that 
in all my missions I had the support of 
President Roosevelt, Secretary Hull, Secre- 
tary Stettinius, yourself, Mr. President, and 
Secretary Byrnes, 

In the higher echelon of our policy-making 
Officials American objectives were nearly al- 
ways clearly defined. The astonishing fea- 
ture of our foreign policy is the wide dis- 
crepancy between our announced policies and 
our conduct of international relations. For 
instance, we began the war with the prin- 
ciples of the Atlantic Charter and democ- 
racy as our goal. Our associates in the war 
at that time gave eloquent lip service to the 
principles of democracy. We finished the 
war in the Far East furnishing lend-lease 
supplies and using all our reputation to 
undermine democracy and bolster imperial- 
ism and communism. Inasmuch as I am 
in agreement with you and the Secretary 
of State on our foreign policy, I think I owe 
it to you as well as to the country to point 
out the reasons for the failure of the Ameri- 
can foreign policy in reaching the objectives 
for which we said we were fighting the war. 

I will confine my remarks in this letter to 
Asia, although I wish to assure you that I will 
be at your service in discussing frankly other 
phases of our international relations. I was 
assigned to China at a time when statesmen 
were openly predicting the collapse of the 
National Government of the Republic of 
China and the disintegration of the Chinese 
Army. I was directed by President Roosevelt 
to prevent the collapse of the Government 
and to keep the Chinese Army in the war, 
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From both a strategical and diplomatic view- 
point the foregoing constituted our chief 
objective. The next in importance was the 
directive to harmonize the relations between 
the Chinese and American Military Estab- 
lishments and between the American Em- 
bassy in Chungking and the Chinese Govern- 
ment. It will readily appear that the former 
objective could not be accomplished without 
the accomplishment of the secondary objec- 
tive as a condition precedent. Both of these 
objectives were accomplished. While these 
objectives had the support of the President 
and the Secretary of State, it is no secret 
that the American policy in China did not 
have the support of all the career men in the 
State Department. The professional Foreign 
Service men sided with the Chinese Commu- 
nist-armed party and the imperialist bloc of 
nations whose policy it was to keep China 
divided against herself. Our professional 
diplomats continuously advised the Commu- 
nists that my efforts in preventing the col- 
lapse of the National Government did not 
represent the policy of the United States. 
These same professional diplomats advised 
the Communist-armed party to decline uni- 
fication of the Chinese Communist Army 
with the National Army unless the Chinese 
Communists were given control. 

Despite these handicaps we did make prog- 
ress, toward unification of the armed forces 
of China. We did prevent civil war between 
the rival factions, at least until after I had 
left China. We did bring the leaders of the 
rival parties together for peaceful discussions, 
Throughout this period the chief opposition 
to the accomplishment of our mission came 
from the American career diplomats in the 
Embassy at Chungking and in the Chinese 
and Far Eastern Divisions of the State De- 
partment. 

I requested the relief of the career men who 
were opposing the American policy in the 
Chinese theater of war. These professional 
diplomats were returned to Washington and 
placed in the Chinese and Far Eastern Divi- 
sions of the State Department as my super- 
visors. Some of these same career men whom 
I relieved have been assigned as advisers to 
the supreme commander in Asia. In such 
positions most of them have continued to 
side with the Communist-armed party and 
at times with the imperialist bloc against 
American policy. This, Mr. President, is an 
outline of one of the reasons why American 
foreign policy announced by the highest au- 
thority is rendered ineffective by another 
section of diplomatit officials. 

January 3, 1950. 
Hon. Dean G. ACHESON, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: I understand that 
under date of December 23 or thereabouts, 
the State Department issued a memorandum 
to various military attachés and others, in- 
dicating that Formosa could not be held for 
long and to do evetrything possible to pre- 
pare the public for the loss of the island and 
to stress the fact it was not needed for the 
strategic defense of the United States. 

As a member of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee and the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, I desire to have a copy of this 
memorandum at the earliest possible date. 

With best personal regards, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I first 
want to commend my distinguished col- 
league for his splendid presentation of 
this difficult problem which is facing us. 
I may say further that I plan to follow 
the Senator with a presentation next 


week of my own observations based on 
my trip to the Far East. 

At this moment, however, I should like 
to ask the Senator a question. Does the 
Senator share the view with me, which I 
got very strongly from my study of the 
whole auestion, and especially from my 
trip and contacts out there, that this 
Communist-Chinese movement origi- 


- nated in Moscow some 20 years ago with 


a plan which was then conceived; that 
Chinese were taken to Moscow and 
trained for this very leadership; that the 
leadership today are Moscow-trained 
agents, directed now from Moscow, sup- 
plicd by Moscow, and that the plan in 
China follows the plan under the Moscow 
program of the new kind of Russian in- 
filtration into various countries of the 
world? 

Mr. ENOWLAND. I wish to say to 
the able Senator from New Jersey, who 
is a member of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, and who has done such 
yeoman service in support of our policy 
in western Europe, and in the Americas, 
that I believe he is absolutely correct, 
that the Communist leader Mao Tse- 
tung and the other leaders are taking 
their direction from the Kremlin; they 
are part and parcel of the international 
Communist conspiracy, and that the bill 
of goods which had been sold to some 
people for a period of years that the 
Communists were only agrarian liberals 
now stands exposed, particularly in view 
of the statements of Mao Tse-tung him- 
self in July, and in earlier and later 
statements, and his more recent meeting 
with Premier Stalin in Moscow. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Would 
the Senator then agree with me further 
that while, as he has pointed out, we have 
taken yeoman steps in dealing with the 
western European situation; while we 
have put through the Atlantic Pact; 
while we have put through our program 
there to halt the spread of communism; 
in other words while we have locked the 
door against its further spread in Europe; 
yet we have left the back door wide open 
in Asia, and if today we should be led 
into the fatal error of recognizing the 
Communist regime in China, our far 
eastern policy would bê completely at 
variance with what has been our policy 
in western Europe? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator is 
correct in saying that while we have 
closed the door to communism in Europe 
we have not only left the door open in 
Asia, but by our policies we have accel- 
erated the spread of communism in Asia, 
so that today gains for communism there 
have far more than offset the losses suf- 
fered by communism in Europe. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Does the 
Senator agree further that the recogni- 
tion of Communist China, which is the 
key to the whole situation, would be the 
signal for the other nations of Asia that 
are wobbling on the brink to join in the 
procession, so that all the nations of Asia 
may turn to communism. at our own 
back door? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I think it would 
put a premium on insurrection and rev- 
olution. It would say to those connect- 
ed with the international conspiracy of 
communism, “If you can seize power by 
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force of arms vou will get the blessings 
of Great Britain and any other coun- 
try that may follow her, and, perhaps, 
if you just hold out a little while until 
the heat cools off you may even get the 
blessing of the United States of Amer- 
ica.” Isay that any such policy of rec- 
ognizing the Communist regime in 
China either by ourselves or by those 
associated with us in the North Atlan- 
tic Pact undermines a basic policy we 
have tried to formulate to protect and 
to give to the world a place in which 
free men in a free world may live. We 
cannot dam up the tide of communism 
in Europe and let it run over its banks 
in Asia. Communism is just as de- 
structive of human liberty in Asia as it 
is in Europe. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I agree 
completely with the Senator from Cali- 
fornia. I thank him for his statement, 
As I announced a moment ago, I hope 
next week to continue this debate based 
upon my experience obtained from my 
recent trip to Asia. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. May I inquire of the 
Senator if when he was in the Far East 
he visited Formosa? 
ie KNOWLAND. Yes; the Senator 

Mr. CONNALLY. Did the Senator 
have a personal conference with Chiang 
Kai-shek? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator from 
California not only met Premier Yen, 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, but Act- 
ing President Li Tsung-jen, who at that 
time was in a hospital in Hong Kong; the 
government and provincial officials in 
Formosa, and the municipal officials in 
Chungking and Nanning and the mem- 
bers of their Congress, what they call the 
legislative Yuan in China. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am very glad the 
Senator saw those parties, but I was in- 
quiring about the Generalissimo par- 
ticularly. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes; Imet him. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Did the Senator go 
over with him all the questions he has 
discussed here today? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I did not go over 
with him all these questions; no. 

Mr. CONNALLY. What did the Sen- 
ator go over with him? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator from 
California, when he has had private con- 
versations with individuals who hold 
responsible positions in government, is 
not in the habit of giving a stenographic 
report on such conversations any more 
than is the able Senator from Texas. I 
am prepared at a later date to document 
any of the statements that have been 
made, and I shall do so. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do not quarrel 
with the Senator’s statement now, but in 
the course of his remarks he referred to 
having seen all these people. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. And inferences 
might be drawn from that, whether or 
not they are true, that the views ex- 
prera by the Senator reflected their 

ews. 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. No. I think the 
Senator from California and other Sen- 
ators on the floor have for some con- 
siderable period of time been interested 
in our foreign policy. I happen to speak 
as one who has supported the foreign 
policy in Europe, because I thought we 
had a policy which made sense and 
which was understood by Congress and 
the country. It was to try to maintain 
human freedom. It was to give economic 
rehabilitation to the war-torn nations, 
recognizing that communism thrives on 
economic and political collapse. We 
recognized that economic aid alone 
might not be sufficient. So for the first 
time in our history we entered the North 
Atlantic Pact, because we recognized in 
this day and age of the airplane and the 
atom that an act of aggression there 
must be of concern to the law-abiding 
nations everywhere, and because we 
have a policy in Europe that has made 
some sense, I have supported it. 

But we have had no such policy in Asia, 
and to the contrary, the record is very 
clear that the policies followed by this 
Government have run counter to the 
policies we follow in Europe. We have 
actually urged on the Republic of China 
to take Communists into their Govern- 
ment. We tried to force them to do it 
by withholding arms and ammunition 
from them at the very time the Soviet 
army of occupation was giving arms and 
ammunition to the Communist forces 
there. We issued the white paper when 
they had their backs to the wall. We 
have followed a polity in Asia which is 
destructive of our policy in Europe. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Did the Senator op- 
pose the mission of General Marshall 
when he was in China? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator from 
California was not a Member of the 
Senate of the United States all of that 
time. He happened to have been in the 
Army, in the Eurcpean theater of oper- 
ations. 

Mr. CONNALLY. He had some views 
on the subject, did he not? He did not 
stay in the Army? He came out of the 
Army. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I came into the 
Senate in September 1945. 

Mr. CONNALLY. But General Mar- 
shall was over there at a later period, was 
he not? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I did not favor the 
views of General Marshall in trying to 
form a coalition with the Communists. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I wonder if the Sen- 
ator could shed some light on a certain 
subject. I read in a local newspaper a 
short time ago that the man in charge 
of promotions or placements in one 
branch of the State Department is named 
John Service, the same John Service 
who in 1944, according to Gen. Patrick 
Hurley’s papers, advocated that we tor- 
pedo Chiang Kai-shek, and who Officially 
as a representative of the State Depart- 
ment said that the only hope of Asia was 
communism. The same John Service 
was later picked up by the FBI on 
charges of espionage. He was not tried, 
he was not convicted, but was brought 
home, promoted, and put in charge of 
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personnel and placement in the State 
Department. 

As I said, I read this in a local news- 
paper, the Times-Herald, and I won- 
der if the Senator could shed any light 
on that particular situation, as to wheth- 
er or not the situation still exists, in 
other words, whether this man, John 
Service, who in 1944 said, “Let us scuttle 
Chiang Kai-shek” and who said the only 
hope of Asia is communism, this man 
who was picked up by the FBI, for espi- 
onage, who was accused of having had 
a sizable number of secret documents in 
his possession which he was handing over 
to the Communists, is still in charge of 
personnel and placement, as he appar- 
ently was about a month ago when the 
article appeared in the newspaper? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I cannot throw 
any light on the Senator’s statement at 
this time. I should like to have printed 
in the Recorp, however, a letter of resig- 
nation submitted by Ambassador Hurley 
at the time, in which he points out that 
some of the persons he had removed from 
the China area in the State Department 
he later found to be issuing instructions 
from the Far Eastern Division. I do 
that without any relation to the Sena- 
tor’s statement, but I think the letter 
of Mr. Hurley will speak for itself. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will further yield 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ANDERSON in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from California yield; and if so, to 
whom? 

Mr.KNOWLAND. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Michigan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
wish first to compliment the Senator 
from California for giving this timely re- 
port on some of his findings in the 
Pacific. Having spent some time in 
some of the same places the Senator 
from California has visited, I should like 
to make certain inquiries. ’ 

The Senator has indicated that our 
policy, as announced at the time of send- 
ing General Marshall to China, was that 
China was to take into its Government 
certain Communists and make a coali- 
tion of the Communists and the National 
Government. I wish to ask the Senator 
whether he found evidence in the Far 
East that we had the same policy in 
relation to Korea, namely that the 
Koreans, too, were advised that the 
policy of the United States was that they 
should and must take Communists into 
their Government when it was formed, 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I may say to the 
Senator that I have been advised, on 
what I believe to be reliable authority, 
that the American authorities in Korea, 
at the time when a provisional govern- 
ment was getting ready to be established 
there, urged that Communists be taken 
into the Korean Government, and even 
went to the extent of offering to give the 
Communists 40 percent of the strength 
in the Government. However, I under- 
stood that the Communists rejected that 
offer, because they wanted at least 51 
percent. I think that is a matter to 
which the Foreign Relations Committee 
and other proper committees should give 
further study in order to get the facts, 
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Mr. FERGUSON. I should like to ask 
another question. Is the Senator sat- 
isfied, from evidence received, that that 
was our policy? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Based upon infor- 
mation which the Senator from Michi- 
gan has, and which I received while I 
was there, I think it has a substantial 
foundation in fact. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield, to permit me to ask a 
few more questions? 

Mr. KNOWLAND, I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator from 
California has indicated that he has a 
memorandum from the United Press as 
to a memorandum dated December 23, 
sent to our various embassies and Foreign 
Service officials in the Far East; and he 
has offered that press release as a part of 
the Record. He also has indicated that 
he has asked the State Department for a 
copy of the original document, so that he 
and the Senate as a whole might be ad- 
vised regarding the exact text of that 
memorandum. Can the Senator advise 
whether up to this time the State De- 
partment has furnished that document 
to him or has given him evidence on that 
point? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. In answer to the 
Senator’s question, I say that on January 
3, the day the wire services carried the 
story from Tokyo, I wrote Secretary 
Acheson the following letter: 

Dear Mr. Secrerary: I understand that 
under date of December 23, or thereabouts, 
the State Department issued a memorandum 
to various military attachés and others indi- 
cating that Formosa could not be held for 
long, and to do everything possible to pre- 
pare the Americans for the loss of the island, 
and to stress the fact that it was not needed 
for the strategic defense of the United States, 
As a member of the Senate Armed Service 
Committee and the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, I desire to have a copy of this 
memorandum at the earliest possible date, 

With best personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours. 


I will say that in addition to that, I 
talked with Under Secretary Webb over 
the telephone. Under Secretary Webb, 
as I mentioned in my remarks a few 
minutes ago, said that he believed the 
document was a classified document for 
the information of Foreign Service and 
other official personnel overseas. He 
did not undertake to say that I could not 
have the document, but at the same time 
he did not say that I could have it. 

Subsequent to that, I had a call from’ 
Mr. Webb, saying that he thought he 
could arrange for me to see the docu- 
ment, but that it could not be sent. I 
told him that would not satisfy my re- 
quest, under the circumstances. 

This morning the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. SMITH] and I had a confer- 
ence lasting an hour and a half with the 
Secretary of State. I do not intend to go 
into that at this time, obviously. But I 
think that is indicative of the history of 
this matter. 

I have not yet received a copy of the 
document. I wish to compliment the 
American wire services, because I think 
they have done more to keep the Ameri- 
can public informed about foreign policy 
and other matters upon which they are 
entitled to information than the policy 
followed by the State Department—the 
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policy of lowering an iron curtain be- 
tween their activities and the Congress 
and the country—has done. Based upon 
that document and upon what I believe 
to be an accurate representation of what 
was in it—in which it is flat-footediy 
stated that Formosa has no strategic 
value—I have raised this question on the 
floor of the Senate, and I shall raise it 
again and again: Upon what do they 
base the statement that Formosa has no 
strategic value? Have they received any 
such information from General Mac- 
Arthur? Have they received any such 
information from Admiral Radford? 
Have they received any such informa- 
tion, indeed, from the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff? 

It is my opinion that they have re- 
celved no such information, and that to 
that extent it is a misleading document, 
which has been sent to our State Depart- 
ment representatives overseas. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator from 
California has indicated that he has 
spoken to certain men in the Pacific, in- 
cluding the general in charge of Japan, 
General MacArthur; and the Senator 
has also named Admiral Radford and 
others with whom the Senator has con- 
ferred. Would the Senator be able to 
state to the Senate whether, so far as his 
knowledge is concerned, we had, at the 
time when the Senator spoke to those 
men, a foreign policy in the Pacific? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I would say to the 
Senator that there is no doubt in my 
mind that the responsible commanders 
in the Pacific are greatly concerned lest 
Formosa fall into unfriendly hands. 

Mr, FERGUSON. In other words, not 
wishing to quote or not quoting exactly 
the language of the men who are in 
charge of our defense of the Pacific, the 
Senator from California would say to the 
Senate today that he did not find in the 
Pacific evidence, as indicated in the doc- 
ument dated December 23, that Formosa 
is not of any strategic value to the United 
States of America? 

Mr. KNOWLAND, To the contrary, 
upon my responsibility as a Senator of 
the United States, it is my judgment that 
the responsible commanders in that area 
of the world feel that Formosa is a very 
strategic island and that its loss into 
unfriendly hands would be detrimental 
to the American defense in the Pacific. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Is that the reason 
why the Senator from California has 
stated that if Formosa is lost, then we 
might expect that the defense line would 
move to the Pacific coast, as the Senator 
has indicated? 

Mr, KNOWLAND. It would certainly 
greatly weaken the American defense po- 
sition in that part of the world, if For- 
mosa should fall into unfriendly hands, 

Mr, LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lona 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
California yield to the Senator from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr, LODGE. I should like to com- 
mend the Senator from California for his 
very well phrased and carefully thought 
out statement on a subject of the high- 
est importance. Without necessarily 
agreeing with all the Senator’s conten- 


tions or his conciusions, I should like to 
assure him that, as one Member of the 
Senate and as one member of the For- 
eign Relations Committee, I feel that his 
contentions are entitled to categorical 
answers by the State Department, and I 
shall do whatever I can to see that those 
categorical answers are obtained. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Of course, I was 
very much interested in what the Sena- 
tor from California had to say, because 
on many occasions he and I have come to 
some area of agreement on these mat- 
ters. But it seems to me that, even 
agreeing with the conclusions reached by 
the Senator, we somewhat miss the point 
in regard to this question of international 
policy. I wish to ask the Senator a very 
serious question in regard to the enig- 
ma of China. I know a little, person- 
ally, about the Orient. Is the Senator 
from California convinced that this up- 
heaval in China is not literally a civil 
war? 4 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Of course it is a 
civil war, in the sense that there have 
been Chinese fighting Chinese, with one 
group of Chinese led by Moscow-trained 
Communist leaders 

Mr. MAGNUSON. There is no ques- 
tion about that. 

Mr, KNOWLAND. And the other 
group under the Nationalist Government 
of China. To that extent, if that is a 
definition of civil war, certainly there 
has been civil war going on there. 

Mr. MAGNUSON, Then I wish to ask 
the Senator another question: Is he con- 
vinced that if it were possible to leave 
Russia out of the equation 

Mr. KNOWLAND. But it is not pos- 
sible to leave Russia out of it. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Is the Senator con- 
vinced that this would not have hap- 
pened in China, regardless of Russia or 
regardless of the communistic influences 
the Senator has suggested in his speech? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. No; I would not say 
that in that country or any other coun- 
tries there would not have been certain 
upheavals, as there have been from time 
to time in certain South American coun- 
tries and in Mexico and other countries, 
before stability reached those areas of 
the world. But I say there is a vast 
difference between a fight between two 
local groups, each trying to obtain con- 
trol, and finally one of those groups tri- 
umphs and obtains the possession of 
power in that country, and the kind of 
fight we have witnessed in China. A 
fight between two strictly local or strictly 
national groups is one thing, but it is 
quite another thing when communism is 
on the march and is using, not the tac- 
tics of Hitler but the new technique of 
taking a country from within, The peo- 
ple of Czechoslovakia are just as en- 
slaved under the Communist regime as 
they were under the Hitlerian regime. 
Of course, I say that under the Commu- 
nists there were not to date any overt 
Soviet invasions across the border; but 
a man like Petkov, who was hanged, is 
just as dead as if he had been hanged 
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by the Nazis. So in-that respect there 
is no difference, 

Yet international communism has 
been able to make its advance, so that 
now international communism has an 
aggregate of power just as great, if not 
considerably greater, than Hitler, Tojo, 
and Mussolini had at the height of their 
power. 

It has been the viewpoint of the Sen- 
ator from California, who has supported 
the United Nations and the international 
effort to preserve the peace of the world, 
that our best chance of preserving the 
peace of the world would be to assure the 
law-abiding nations a sufficient amount 
of power so that no potential aggressor 
nation would feel that his calculated 
risk of winning was greater than his cal- 
culated risk of losing. But, once the 13 
men of the Kremlin, who are not depend- 
ent upon public opinion, feel that their 
chance of winning is greater than that 
of losing, that period is, I think, a great 
danger period for the peace of the world; 
and certainly the attitude we have taken 
in Asia of constantly retreating before 
communism does not serve the cause of 
world peace anymore than Mr. Cham- 
berlain's position at Munich served the 
peace of the world, because appeasement, 
then and now, as I pointed out, and as 
was so ably demonstrated by the Senator 
from Michigan, is but surrender on the 
installment plan. So, I think those facts 
must be kept in mind, and we must real- 
ize that we are dealing with an interna- 
tional conspiracy to destroy the liberty of 
free people everywhere. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I do not disagree 
with the Senator on that at all, but it 
seems to me again we are missing the 
real issue here. If the conclusion of the 
Senator is correct that we have retreated, 
the decision might have been that we 
were retreating from the frying pan into 
the fire, no matter which way we moved 
in China, affirmatively or negatively. It 
seems to me even granting all the Sena- 
tor says to be correct—and I know the 
facts he states are correct—we may dis- 
agree on conclusions, but we have got 
to talk about the other side when we 
make a decision. I presume that facts 
could be gathered—in fact I know they 
could be—which would be just damning 
of the nationalistic government as of 
the Communist government. f 

I think we face a problem in connec- 
tion with which we must consider both 
sides, and what they have done. I rec- 
ommend to the Senator a book that has 
just been published called China Shakes 
the World, by a very noted Chinese ori- 
ental correspondent by the name of Jack 
Belden, in which the same damning evi- 
dence appears. Of course, we do not 
want a Communist-dominated govern- 
ment anywhere in the world, but it is a 
question of making a choice in some in- 
stances, when we have to determine a 
policy. 

What bothers me seriously is that in 
this matter we are between the devil and 
the deep blue sea. I assume the facts to 
be as stated in both instances. I do not 
disagree with the Senator. He and I 
have agreed on many things. I do not 
disagree with him in regard to the mili- 
tary importance of the Pacific. I know 
a little bit about that, too. But the 
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question of policy in the Far East must 
necessarily involve a discussion of those 
who now have control of the great geo- 
graphical areas of China. I think that 
is the meat of the coconut. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I do not quite agree 
with the Senator that that is the meat 
of the coconut. I tried to stress in the 
remarks I previously made 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, may 
I interrupt further? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I do not know; I 
am not so positive in my conclusions as 
is the Senator from California. I wish 
I knew. Probably Mr. Truman would 
make me Secretary of State if I knew the 
answer. But it seems to me that in any 
discussion, anyone who knew the answer 
would be valuable to this country in re- 
spect to its foreign policy. I do not know, 
but it seems to me that all our discussions 
are one-sided on this matter. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I may say to the 
Sénator that certainly the Senator from 
California recognizes that this is a very 
complex problem. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes; I know that. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Far East has 
always been a very complex problem. 
But we also are faced with the fact that 
communism is overrunning the land 
mass of Asia. I do not happen to believe 
that that is in the best interests of the 
peace of the world or of the security of 
this Nation. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Nor do I. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator and I 
live on the Pacific coast. We saw a na- 
tion of about 75,000,000 people—Japan— 
which is relatively small compared with 
the land mass of Asia, drive the United 
States out of the Philippines, out of 
Guam, out of Wake; strike us almost a 
mortal blow at Pearl Harbor; move in 
through the Aleutians, and take some of 
our own territory, and actually occupy a 
position where they could make some 
minor raids upon the Pacific coast. That 
same nation of 75,000,000 people chased 
the British Empire completely out of the 
Pacific, except for Australia; moved the 
Dutch out; moved the French out; and 
drove China, which was then a relatively 
strong nation and an ally of ours, clear 
back into the mountains. 

Now, what do we have? We already 
have international communism, that has 
taken, not 75,000,000 people, but more 
than 400,000,000 people of China, behind 
the iron curtain. Most of the respon- 
sible government officials of that area 
of the world, representing the Govern- 
ments in Korea, the Philippines, and 
other places, recognize that the problem 
of holding southeast Asia, Burma, Indo- 
china, and Siam is rendered very much 
more difficult by letting the Chinese 
Communists reach the borders of those 
countries, because there is the oppor- 
tunity for a Greek situation, multiplied 
10 times. In other words, with large 
Chinese populations in those countries, 
the opportunity of running arms, of 
having an incursion of agitators, of stir- 
ring up revolt, is greatly increased, and 
there are some people who believe, and 
I think with good reason, that if we lose 
all of China, with her 450,000,000 people, 
and southeast Asia, with some 100,009,- 
000 more, the problem of ultimately 
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holding India and Pakistan will be 
greatly complicated. So certainly at 
some point along the line we are going 
to have to adopt a policy. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. If I may say so to 
the Senator, I do not agree with that 
at all. I think it is one of the most re- 
grettable things in history that this has 
happened, but I do say that in any dis- 
cussion of this matter we must discuss 
the alternative. The Senator has rec- 
ommended some alternatives, with which 
I may or may not agree. But I think 
that in any discussion of this matter we 
must consider the alternative. 

Mr. ENOWLAND. Obviously. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It happens that in 
China there is a peg on which we are 
hanging our hat—an alternative that 
also must be investigated. That is what 
is bothering me about the matter. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Of course we had 
that same problem in Greece. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes; we did. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. We entered the 
situation when there was a civil war in 
Greece, and we supported the legal gov- 
ernment against the Communists, be- 
cause we felt the Communist interna- 
tional conspiracy was trying to take away 
the liberties of the people of Greece. We 
may not have agreed 100 percent with 
the Greek Government, as then consti- 
tuted 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I do not think we 
did, at the time. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. But we felt it was 
important to the peace of the world and 
to the security of this Nation not to per- 
mit Greece to become communistic. 

We took a considerable calculated risk 
in Berlin. Very recently we were flying 
our planes over territory controlled by 
the greatest—and I say it advisedly— 
the greatest land military power in the 
world today, the Soviet Union. At any 
time some of those planes might have 
been shot down. Had they been, we 
would have faced a very difficult alterna- 
tive. But, had we backed down, all Ber- 
lin would today be Communist, probably 
all of western Germany, and perhaps all 
of western Europe. 

So we stood up to communism in Eu- 
rope, and communism itself has receded. 
In every nation where a free election 
has been held the Communist strength 
has diminished since we undertook to 
stand up to communism in that area of 
the world. But in Asia, what did we do? 
There we cringed before communism. 
We permitted our Ambassador to be held 
in his compound. We permitted an 
American vice consul to be beaten up 
by the Communist police. We permitted 
Mr. Angus Ward to be held in confine- 
ment for 13 months and thrown into a 
common jail. A young man from Long 
Beach, Calif., wearing the uniform of the 
American Navy, and a sergeant of the 
United States Marine Corps have been 
held prisoners of the Communists for 
13 months, and we have done nothing 
about it but send them notes, to slap 
them on the wrist, and to ask them 
will they not please let them out. A 
man wearing the uniform of a general of 
the United States, General Soule, and 
his assistant for 4 months had been try- 
ing to get out of the country, and every 
obstacle was thrown in their path. So I 
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say advisedly we cringed before com- 
munism there. 

When I was in the Far East last, in 
January 1946, this Nation stood at the 
peak of its power and prestige in that 
area of the world, and it almost brings 
tears to one’s eyes, I say to the Senator 
from Washington, when he sees the low 
estate into which we have fallen today 
by the bankrupt policy we have followed 
in the Far East. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will permit me, I do not dis- 
agree with the statement of the cases the 
Senator makes. We are all trying to 
seek an intelligent answer, and my only 
point was that in these discussions there 
should be some mention of the alterna- 
tive. If we do what the Senator says, 
perhaps that is the wise thing to do; 
but in arriving at that policy we must 
consider the alternative. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Les. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. There has been no 
discussion on this floor and, I think, too 
little in the press of the alternative. 
That is all I suggest. I do not disagree 
with the Senator. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Will the Senator 
not admit, however, that this is a pretty 
late date for us to send Dr. Jessup on 
a slow boat to China, and for us to an- 
nounce that we are waiting until Febru- 
ary 1, to send our Joint Chiefs to talk 
with our Supreme Commander in the 
Pacific about what should be done in 
Formosa, when as a matter of fact today, 
prior to any of the discussions, the Pres- 
ident of the United States writes off any 
further military assistance to the Repub- 
lic of China, which was our wartime ally 
and friend. Whom are they trying to 
kid? What kind of consultations were 
they going to have? Was it merely to 
take the heat off in Congress? Was this 
merely window dressing they were going 
through, or do they sincerely mean to try 
to find a new policy? I say, based on 
the record, which cannot be disputed, in- 
cluding the memorandum of December 
23, and the President’s statement today 
at his press conference, they had no in- 
tention of helping the Republic of China 
to resist the Communist invasion there. 

The responsibility is solely and exclu- 
sively on the shoulders of the adminis- 
tration. The Republican Party has not 
been consulted; it has not been called 
into any bipartisan consultation on for- 
eign policy. This debacle solely and ex- 
clusively rests upon the administration 
which initiated and tolerated it. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator has 
said that Dr. Jessup has been sent out 
there. That is correct. We have sent 
all sorts of persons to China, while the 
war was still in progress and even prior 
to the war. They have all come back 
with different answers and conclusions, 
There have been three or four missions 
which I call. I do not know the ob- 
jective of Dr. Jessup’s visit. But surely 
the information we have received has 
been well examined by those who have 
gone there long prior to this time. 
Again I say that there is much confu- 
sion, and it may be that the Senator’s 
conclusions are correct; but, neverthe- 
less, the alternative has never been dis- 
cussed, 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. Let me call the 
Senator's attention to a dispatch from 
the Associated Press which appears in 
tonight’s Washington Star: 

Roving United States Ambassador Philip C. 
Jessup arrived today in Japan, first stop on 
an Asian survey trip thet will take him to 
Formosa—new focal point of American con- 
troversy on far-eastern policy. 

The tall, lanky envoy said he will confer 
with General MacArthur on the matter of the 
big island. Formosa is the last-stand bas- 
tion of Chiang Kai-shek’s Chinese National- 
ist Government. 


It seems to me to be a little futile to 
have him out there preparing to discuss 
with our supreme commander the im- 
portance of Formosa while, at the same 
time, the President is announcing that 
we do not intend to do anything about 
Formosa. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. We have had many 
missions to Formosa. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. The President says, in a 
statement issued today: 

Similarly, the United States Government 
will not provide military aid or advice to Chi- 
nese forces on Formosa. 


Does not the Senator feel that that 
is entirely inconsistent with the position 
this country took in Greece, under al- 
most the same circumstances? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Not only in Greece, 
but it is also inconsistent with what we 
are doing in Korea, where we have a very 
able mission. I met with them myself 
last month. Under General Roberts, 
they are training the Korean Army, who 
have been subject to incursions across 
that territory. 

Mr, TAFT. This statement of the 
President is absolutely contrary to every 
other policy pursued by the Government 
throughout the world today, 

Mr. KNOWLAND. That is correct— 
where we have a will to prevent com- 
munism from going beyond the iron 
curtain. 

Mr. TAFT. The President continues: 

In the view of the United States Govern- 
ment, the resources on Formosa are adequate 
to enable them to obtain the items which 
they might consider necessary for the defense 
of the island. 


Does the Senator regard that as an 
implication in any way that if we con- 
sider they are not sufficient, we shall 
then provide aid, or is it merely an 
excuse? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I regret to say 
that, based on the information I have, 
I think that is window dressing because 
I think it is clearly indicated that there 
is no intention of giving any support 
other than the $75,000,000 for military 
aid appropriated by the Congress at the 
last. session. 

Mr. TAFT. The last sentence of the 
President's statement is as follows: 

The United States Government proposes to 
continue under existing legislative authority 
the present ECA prcgram of economic assist- 
ance. 


Does the Senator know of any eco- 
nomic assistance now being rendered to 
Formosa? 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes; a very lim- 
ited amount, primarily the joint Chinese 
rural rehabilitation program. We sent 
last month, I think, four shiploads of 
fertilizer. We want to increase produc- 
tion. But fertilizer will not stop com- 
munism. That is not, basically, what 
the people want who are trying to de- 
fend their island against the same type 
of Communist aggression which has oc- 
curred in other sections of the world. 

Mr. TAFT. The President's state- 
ment says: 

Nor does it— 


The United States— 


have any intention of utilizing its armed 
forces to interfere in the present situation. 


Are we not bound by treaty to use our 
armed forces to interfere with Commu- 
nist invasion of Denmark or of the is- 
lands in the Baltic, or of Norway, or any 
of the other parties to the North At- 
lantic Treaty? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I would merely 
say that this is the difference. This is 
a point which I was discussing with the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son]. In the case of an overt aggres- 
sion, I think the situation is very clear. 
I think it is less clear in a locally inspired 
rebellion, though I am inclined to be- 
lieve that even there we would have, in 
the North Atlantic community, some 
considerable interest in a Communist 
attempt to attack. But it is not quite so 
clear a point as would be the marching 
of Russian troops across a frontier. 

Mr. TAFT. The Greek situation is 
similar. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes. 

Mr. TAFT. The rejection of any idea 
of using our armed forces to stop the 
advance of communism in the area in 
question is wholly inconsistent with 
what we have agreed to do in stopping 
the advance of communism in Europe. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. That is correct. 
The legal Government of China is now 
being attacked. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I should like to sug- 
gest to the distinguished Senator from 
California that we make a mistake when 
we say the executive department has 
no policy in China. I think there has 
been a very definite policy there. I 
should like to suggest that putting com- 
munism into Manchuria resulted from a 
definite agreement to which we were a 
party, and this gave communism a per- 
fect springboard to go into the rest of 
China. I suggest that a second policy 
was the effort of the administration to 
persuade the nationalists of China to 
take Communists into their Govern- 
ment. The result which has occurred is 
therefore the desired result. The only 
difference is that the Communists had 
to fight for what they got, while our 
executive policy was to give it to them 
without a fight. 3 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I think, based on 
the cold record, the Senator has sub- 
stantial grounds for his statement, and 
I believe they are correct ground: for 
saying that we have accelerated the 
spread of communism in China by the 
policies followed by our Government. 
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Mr. MILLIKIN. It has been sug- 
gested that we have not considered the 
alternatives sufficiently. I think the 
choice of alternatives is made very clear 
by the fact that one of them, the mainte- 
nance of the Chinese Nationalist Govern- 
ment did not involve the maintenance 
of an enemy against the United States, 
whereas the other alternative comes to 
that very thing. I suggest that the 
choice of alternatives is very simple for 
any citizen of the United States to make. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I may say to the 
able Senator from Colorado that when 
the whole story is revealed to the people 
of the United States I think they will 
react very strongly to the policy which 
their Government has followed, which, 
while calling upon them to give aid and 
assistance to stop communism in Europe, 
has, in fact, been aiding, abetting, and 
giving support to the spread of com- 
munism in Asia, 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, 
Macnuson in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from California yield to the Senator 
from Indiana? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. JENNER. The Senator has been 
reading much in the press about America 
vinning the cold war. From what the 
Senator has just reported, I should like 
to ask him to state frankly to the Ameri- 
can people whether we are winning the 
old war. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. As a Senator of 
the United States, I may say to the 
Senator from Indiana, and I say it re- 
luctantly, that after having been in the 
Far East I am personally convinced that 
internationally communism has made 
gains in Asia which many times offset the 
losses of communism in Europe. 

Mr. JENNER. Are not the figures 
something like this? In January, 1945, 
at the end of World War II, the Com- 
munists dominated 190,000,000 people on 
the world’s surface. Today, less than 4 
years from the end of World War II, the 
Communists dominate 800,000,000 peo- 
ple, almost half of the world’s popula- 
tion. Is not that a correct statement? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Ido not know pre- 
cisely the populatior figures. I think 
they are substantially that ratio. Cer- 
tainly more than that number of persons 
are now jeopardized by international 
communism. 

Mr. JENNER. In other words, the 
Marshall plan to stop the spread of com- 
munism in Europe has been merely a 
holding action while communism ran 
rampant in the East. After communism 
consolidates her gains in the East what 
is to prevent her from coming back and 
picking up where she left off in the West? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. When she has con- 
solidated her position, I think she will 
do precisely that. 

Mr. JENNER. I think the Senator has 
done the American people a great service 
in bringing out his report on this very 
timely subject, though I think he does 
the American people an injustice when 
he states it can all be charged to the 
present administration, because the Sen- 
ator took the assumption that we, as a 
party, the Republican Party, were invited 
to participate in a bipartisan foreign 
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policy on western Europe, but the Demo- 
crats did not extend us the courtesy of 
inviting us in on a bipartisan foreign 
policy on the Far East. Therefore I do 
not blame the present administration 
for this debacle of the world which we 
face today. I blame the Republican 
Party as much if not more than I blame 
the Democratic Party, because bipar- 
tisanism in one part of the world affect- 
ing the foreign policy cannot be sepa- 
rated from any other part of the world, 
If we are to have bipartisanism in the 
foreign policy, we must be bipartisan all 
over the world. 

My suggestion to the Republicans and 
to America is to have a rebirth of the two- 
party system of government, so that 
when things are going on as they have 
been going on for 4 years in China, we as 
a party can stand up and do what we are 
obligated to do, be a party of opposition, 
draw the issues, and give the American 
people a choice. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
speak as one who has supported the 
American foreign policy in Europe, and 
I say to the Senator from Indiana that 
I have proudly supported the American 
foreign policy in Europe, because I do not 
believe it was in the interest of the peace 
of the world or the security of this Na- 
tion to have western Europe overrun by 
Sovi-t Russia. Had we not had a foreign 
policy that stood up to communism in 
Europe—while it is somewhat of an 
academic question, of course, and we can- 
not prove it—my personal judgment is 
that, with the possible exception of Great 
Britain, all of western Europe would to- 
day be under Communist domination. I 
do not happen to think that would be in 
the best interest of the peace of the 
world or the security of this Nation. 

I believe that the Republican Party 
made a substantial contribution to our 
foreign policy. I believe it did it by cor- 
recting mistakes which had been sug- 
gested by the administration. I believe 
it did it by improving legislation, and in 
many other ways. But my point is that 
we have had no such policy in the Far 
East. The administration has followed 
a contrary policy in that area of the 
world. 

Mr. JENNER. Why have we not had 
such a policy in the Far East? If we had 
a bipartisan foreign policy in Europe, 
why did the Republican leaders, who 
were exponents of a bipartisan foreign 
policy in Europe, stand by and not say 
anything about our having a say, at least, 
in the Far East? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I will say to the 
Senator from Indiana—and there is no 
need of the Senator from Indiana and 
the Senator from California differing 
with each other in this—— 

Mr. JENNER. Not at all, but I want 
the American people to see this picture. 
I want the Republicans to know what is 
going on. 

Mr. KNOWLAND, In my opinion the 
Senator cannot merely with a wave of 
his hand eliminate the constitutional 
process in the United States. Basically 
the President of the United States has 
control of the foreign policy, under the 
Constitution. 

Mr. JENNER. Wait a moment. 


Mr. ENOWLAND. The President has 
direction of the day-by-day operation of 
our foreign policy. 

Mr. JENNER. That is correct. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Unfortunately 
and I think the Senator from Indiana 
will agree with me—the Democratic 
Party has been in control of the Presi- 
dency for, lo, these many years, so under 
the Constitution it has had primary re- 
sponsibility for the Nation's foreign pol- 
icy. The only place where the Republi- 
can Party can make itself felt, of course, 
in such matters is the Congress of the 
United States as the questions come be- 
fore it. I believe that the Republican 
Party has made a substantial contribu- 
tion to saving western Europe from com- 
munism and in improving the programs 
that were offered. But, unfortunately, 
the President of the United States, who 
under the Constitution has the primary 
responsibility for our foreign policy, came 
forth with no such policy in the Far East. 
To the contrary, under his day-by-day 
direction, for which he has the sole re- 
sponsibility, he either permitted or in- 
duced the representatives of our coun- 
try in the Far East Commission and in 
the State Department and in the diplo- 
matic forces overseas to follow this con- 
trary policy. 

I do not say that the Congress has 
not some responsibility, because, as the 
able Senator from Indiana knows, for 
some considerable period of time I have 
been trying, along with other Senators 
on the floor of the Senate, on both sides 
of the aisle, to arouse some interest in 
the Far East. I have objected to the 
lowering of an iron curtain between the 
doings of our diplomatic representatives 
overseas in China and elsewhere, and 
the American Congress and the Amer- 
ican people, who I believe are entitled to 
information. I am sure the able Senator 
knows that in numerous instances it has 
been most difficult for the Congress of 
the United States to get the information 
we wanted. Take the Wedemeyer re- 
port as an example. Had we had the 
Wedemeyer report when General Wede- 
meyer issued it, it would have given us 
a basis on which to go to work on some 
of these problems. 

Mr. JENNER. If the Senator will per- 
mit me to interrupt. I understand that 
General MacArthur makes a biweekly 
report to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. He 
certainly knows what has been going on 
in the Far East, being the supreme com- 
mander in that area. Yet, I understand 
that the Committee on Foreign Relations 
of this body has never had access to 
those reports. I say it is deplorable that 
under the bipartisan system we should 
accuse the President of the United States 
for what has been going on, when the 
Republicans—though I have not—have 
closed their eyes and have said, “We will 
cooperate in a bipartisan foreign policy 
in western Europe, but if you do not 
want to tell us what is going on in the 
Far East, it is all right, and when you 
get ready to take us in on your program, 
we will come in to ‘bipartisan’ some 
more with you.” 

I repeat the prediction, which I first 
made on this floor a year ago when we 
were debating the North Atlantic Pact, 
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that that is only the first pact. As the 
result of the very information the Sen- 
ator from California has brought before 
us today, I say there is going to be an- 
other international grab bag in the Pa- 
cific. They all have their hands out 
Senators know what this administra- 
tion did recently in Indonesia, before 
that country became an independent 
government. They shoveled in several 
million dollars of ECA aid so that they 
could do it legally. As one travels around 
the world, as I have recently done, we 
find that those who have gotten mil- 
lions and billions of dollars are wanting 
millions and billions more. Those who 
are not getting any sey, “You gave it 
to others, you had better give it to us 
or we are going communistic, too.” 

We are making an international grab 
bag out of this country. Stalin is win- 
ning the cold war. He does not have to 
fire a shot or spend a ruble. All he has 
to do is to keep doing what he has been 
doing, and he will bankrupt us. 

So far as Europe is concerned, the 
most the Marshall plan has done has 
been holding the line. Why? Most of 
those in Europe seem to be either social- 
istic or communistic; there is only a de- 
gree of color between them, and so far 
as I am personally concerned, I am color 
blind. One out of every four French- 
men is a Communist, and the others of 
them are either Fascist or Socialist. We 
will not speak to Franco, yet we are 
playing “footsy” with Tito, who is a 
Communist. We sent him $20,000,000 
from the Export-Import Bank, and he 
has his snoopers in Washington trying to 
get more, and he will get it. 

I talked to Bevin. I said, “Are you 
not concerned with your situation in 
Hong Kong, with the spread of commu- 
nism in China and their success there?” 
He smiled—and there are other Senators 
on this floor who will verify this state- 
ment—and said, “Don’t you worry 
about Hong Kong.” He already had his 
deal made. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Cali- 
fornia has made a magnificent contribu- 
tion today toward awakening the Amer- 
ican people to what is going on. We now 
have to follow through by returning the 
two-party system of government to 
America before we strangle ourselves in 
continuing bipartisan support of for- 
eign isms. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, be- 
fore I yield to the Senator from Michi- 
gan, I merely wish to say that I happen 
to differ to some considerable degree on 
the point raised by the Senator from 
Indiana, for whom I hold a high personal 
regard. Ido not believe that this Nation 
can return to isolationism any more 
than an adult can return to childhood, 
no matter how pleasant our childhood 
recollections may be. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KNOWLAND. If the Senator will 
permit me to finish; I did not interrupt 
the able Senator. In my responsibili- 
ties, in addition to being a member of 
the Committee on Armed Services and 
of the Committee on Appropriations, I 
have served since its inception on the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 
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Perhaps that association has made me 
realize that we do live in the age of the 
airplane and the atom. 

As the able Senator from Indiana has 
done, I have fiown the Pacific and the 
Atlantic on numerous occasions. This 
world is a much different world from 
what it was when General Washington 
was President and made his Farewell 
Address to the country. The distance 
over the polar ice cap is much shorter 
than the distances covered over former 
routes of travel. While I hope it will 
never happen, I personally believe that 
in the event some overt aggressor nation 
decides to move in the future, never again 
will the United States of America have 
3 or 4 years to prepare itself. I think 
the United States of America will be the 
first target of any potential aggressor, 
because the Germany of the Kaiser and 
the Germany of Hitler both saw how the 
industrial potential and the manpower 
resources of this Nation turned the tide 
and snatched victory out of their hands. 

Mr. President, no man can look into a 
crystal ball and discover what the future 
may bring forth; no man can be certain 
or dogmatic respecting these things; but, 
based on the information at my disposal, 
I believe that the first notice of an out- 
break of another war will be when the 
major industrial and communication 
centers of America have been subjected 
to an atomic bomb attack to paralyze 
this Nation. The attack will not neces- 
sarily be on our coastal cities of Los An- 
geles, San Francisco, Portland, or Seat- 
tle, or Boston, or New York. The interior 
cities are really on the coast lines of 
America, because the polar ice cap is the 
shortest distance across. So every 
American must form his judgment based 
on the facts as they exist today in this 
age of the airplane and the atom bomb. 

The reason the Senator from Cali- 
fornia has supported the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG]—and I say I 
have proudly supported the Senator from 
Michigan in trying to make a Republican 
contribution to world affairs—is because 
I think it is urgent that we maintain a 
free world of free men; that we try to 
develop a community of nations so that 
the law-abiding countries will always 
have a greater aggregation of power than 
the potential aggressor nations and the 
dictatorship states, whether they be 
Nazi or Communist. 

I say again that I do not believe it is 
in the interest of the peace of the world, 
I do not believe it is in the interest of 
the security of my own country to permit 
240,000,000 Europeans to go behind the 
iron curtain, with the great industrial 
complex which exists in that part of the 
world. 

I admit that men may honestly differ 
with that point of view. Each of us asa 
Senator of the United States must search 
his conscience to determine how he will 
vote on those questions. But based on 
the information at my disposal I pursued 
the course I did. I am just as critical, 
however, of what I believe has been a 
misguided policy in Asia, because I say, 
regretfully, that I think it has undone in 
Asia most of what has been accomplished 
in Europe. 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr, THYE. I wish to comment on 
what the able Senator from California 
said respecting western Europe. I think 
the Senator has stated the case most 
clearly as to what we achieved and ac- 
complished in western Europe? I am in- 
deed happy to say that I fully concur 
with him. The mistakes we made in Asia 
were mistakes made only in Asia. I do 
not believe we have made the same kind 
of mistakes in western Europe. A sad 
state of affairs would now exist had we 
not stepped into western Europe and 
done what we did there. What we have 
achieved there has given us a great 
amount of security insofar as the ag- 
gressiveness of the ideology of com- 
munism is concerned. We can more 
fully understand what that security 
means to us when we consider what the 
Communists could have achieved and ac- 
complished had they gained possession 
of the industrial section of the entire 
western Europe. 

Mr. President, I am very happy to say 
that I fully concur with what the Sen- 
ator from California has said respecting 
western Europe. If we made a mistake 
in Asia, that, in my opinion, is something 
entirely separate from western Europe. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. JENNER. I agree with what the 
Senator from California has said. There 
is no need to talk about isolation. Isola- 
tion is about as extinct as the Pharaohs 
of Egypt. 

The Senator from California said, and 
I agree with him, that when the next 
conflict comes, if it shall come, our vital 
centers will be the targets for the first 
attack. But the world being in the con- 
dition the Senator from California has 
described, with communism having made 
its greatest gains during the past 4 years, 
during peacetime years, what are we do- 
ing about our own defense? This year, 
in order to proceed with our grandiose 
international schemes we are cutting 
down, by an estimated $2,000,000,000, 
the amount to be spent for the defense of 
our own country. At the same time we 
are increasing the defenses of nations 
thousands of miles away by probably an- 
other $1,000,000,000. Then if we are to 
assume an additional load in the Pacific 
and place it on the American taxpayers 
we are going to play right into the hands 
of Joe Stalin. Communism will take over 
in our very home country when we be- 
come economically and militarily weak. 

I agree with the Senator from Cali- 
fornia that we must keep our Nation 
strong in order to be able to befriend peo- 
ples all around the world, 

I do not know what the answer to the 
Chinese situation is now. I agree with 
the Senator from California that there 
has been a betrayal of the Chinese peo- 
ple, our traditional allies. But I do know 
that one-sixteenth of the world’s popu- 
lation, representing the United States of 
America, cannot continue to do for them- 
selves, do for the Marshall plan coun- 
tries, do for the Middle East, the Near 
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East, and the Far East, what all those 
nations are expecting and are going to 
continue to expect—and I address my- 
self particularly to the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Toye] who just spoke 
and still remain solvent both economi- 
cally and militarily at home. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? . 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I want to say to the 
Senator from California that in my opin- 
ion it is very helpful to have this debate 
on the floor of the Senate because, I 
think, it will enable the American people 
to learn, through the discussion here, 
what some of these problems are. It is 
going to be very helpful, too, to some of 
us on the floor of the Senate who need 
a good deal of information about For- 
mosa and the rest of Asia. It is in that 
spirit that I rise to ask the Senator from 
California a few questions in regard to 
Formosa. 

First, I am not certain that I have 
clearly in mind the legal status of For- 
mosa at the present time. I would ap- 
preciate it very much if the Senator from 
California would briefiy explain to me 
what the legal status of Formosa is in 
international law today, and what rights, 
if any, we have in Formosa. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I have a specific 
statement giving the actual quotation 
from the various agreements that will be 
helpful, and if I cannot find it in the 
brief case I have here I will have it added 
to the Recorp. That will give the precise 
language. 

My understanding of the situation is 
that at the Cairo Conference, attended 
by President Roosevelt, Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill, and Chiang Kai-shek, 
it was agreed that following the defeat 
of Japan, Formosa, which historically 
had been a part of China up to the time 
it was taken away from China in the 
Sino-Japanese War, would be returned 
to China. I think that is the first time 
we determined precisely what should be 
done respecting Formosa, though there 
may have been preliminary discussions. 

Then later in the Potsdam declara- 
tion there is a paragraph which also 
states that Japan will be stripped of her 
war-gained conquests, and they will be 
returned to the people from whom she 
received them. 

I have the memorandum, and I shall 
read it. 

By the Treaty of Shimonoseki, signed 
April 17, 1895, by Japanese Count Ito and 
Li Hung-chang, Chinese Ambassador 
Extraordinary, China recognized the full 
independence of Korea and ceded to 
Japan the Pescadores, Formosa, and the 
Liaotung Peninsula, paid an indemnity 
to Japan, and negotiated a new commer- 
cial treaty. 

Recognition took place, in effect, by 
the United States in the Root-Taka- 
hira agreement of November 30, 1908, 
and the Lansing-Ishii agreement of No- 
vember 2, 1917. Both agreements pro- 
posed to maintain the status quo, and 
by acquiescence, therefore, recognized 
Japan’s position in Formosa. 

Published documents of World War II 
do not mention Formosa until the Cairo 
declaration, 
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The Cairo declaration of December 1, 
1943, had this to say: 

Japan shall be stripped of all the islands 
in the Pacific which she has seized or occu- 
pied since the beginning of the First World 
War in 1914, and * all the terri- 
tories Japan has stolen from the Chinese, 
such as Manchuria, Formosa, and the Pesca- 
dores, shall be restored to the Republic of 
China. 


There are a couple of items I left out, 
which I am sure do not change the intent 
or purpose of the language. 

Second. Formosa was not mentioned 
in the official protocol of Tehran or 
Yalta. 

Third. The Potsdam ultimatum of 
July 26, 1945, had this to say: 

The terms of the Cairo declaration shall 
be carried out and Japanese sovereignty shall 
be limited to the islands of Honshu, Hok- 
kaido, Kyushu, Shikoku, and such minor 
islands as we determine. 


That is the Potsdam powers speaking. 

Fourth, Statement of White House on 
occupation policy in Japan, September 
21, 1945, which I also understand was in 
a directive to General MacArthur, and 
also, I think, by him issued in a direc- 
tive as commander in chief in the far 
Pacific, stated: 

Japan’s sovereignty will be limited to the 
islands— 


And it gives the same islands I have 
just mentioned— 
and such minor outlying islands as may be 
determined, in accordance with the Cairo 
declaration and other agreements to which 
the United States is or may be a party. 


So far as I know, those are the only 
mentions made of Formosa. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to thank the 
Senator for the information. 

Mr. ENOWLAND. I may add this 
statement, in replying to the Senator 
from Oregon: Pursuant to those decla- 
rations, the Republic of China, with our 
consent, became the occupying power in 
Formosa, pending the ultimate treaty. 
As I understand, from a legal point of 
view, the Republic of China organized 
Formosa, which previously had been the 
Japanese province of Taiwan, but then 
became a part of the Republic of China, 
with a legislature. 

Mr, MORSE. I thank the Senator 
because I think his discussion gives us a 
clear picture of the problem of Formosa. 

My second question is this: Does the 
Senator have an opinion about what is 
the attitude of the Formosans in regard 
to the three parties which it seems to me 
are involved in this controversy, name- 
ly, first, the Nationalist Chinese; second, 
the Communist Chinese; and, third, the 
Americans? What is the attitude of the 
Formosans about these groups occupy- 
ing their island? Is it a case in which 
they would prefer to have all three stay 
out, and let them go ahead on some basis 
of self-determination of their own des- 
tiny? Or do they want the Nationalist 
Chinese in control? Or the Communists 
in control? Or the Americans in con- 
trol? Or all three groups out of For- 
mosa? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I say to the Sen- 
ator, on the basis of having been there, 
that that is a question on which many 
persons honestly differ. While I was 
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there, I made an effort to talk, not only 
to the Chinese who were there but also 
to the members of the provisional legis- 
lature, who are Taiwanese, as they call 
themselves, rather than Formosans, and 
to educators, newspapermen, and to stu- 
dents. In those cases I tried to go to 
the universities and schools where they 
were, in order to have as wide a contact 
as possible. I think this is historically 
true: Following the defeat of Japan and 
the occupation of Formosa by the Chi- 
nese, as I mentioned earlier in my re- 
marks, the first governor who was sent 
there was not a competent official; at 
least, the economy of the country did not 
improve. Of course, one of the difficul- 
ties in both Formosa and Korea was that 
during the period of Japanese occupa- 
tion of both those countries, the Japa- 
nese did not permit any Korean or any 
Formosan to hold a position of respon- 
sibility, either in government or in busi- 
ness. I am told that the Japanese did 
not even allow the Koreans to be rail- 


road engineers, although they would 


allow some of the Koreans to shovel 
coal, as firemen on the trains. As a 
result, when the Japanese departed from 
both Formosa and Korea, they took out 
of those countries all of the managerial 
echelon, from both government and 
business, 

At any rate, the first governor did not 
get the economy back into good condi- 
tion; and there was dissatisfaction, and 
insurrection took place, and there was 
some bloodshed. The Government of 
China removed the then governor; and 
since that time, as most of the Formosans 
with whom I talked told me, I believe 
they have made an effort to remedy the 
difficult and bad situations which previ- 
ously had existed. The more recent gov- 
ernor, who was governor when I was 
there—and who since has been suc- 
ceeded by K. C. Wu, a civilian, so that 
today they have gotten back to a civilian 
governor—was Gen. Chen Cheng. He 
made, I believe, a strenuous effort to im- 
prove conditions. They had a land re- 
form—one which unfortunately had not 
taken place on the continent of Asia, 
Had it occurred on the continent of Asia 
early enough, it might have remedied 
the situation there. But that was not 
done. The then governor of Formosa 
did that. As a result, food production 
has greatly increased, because the farmer 
can now keep a much greater proportion 
of his crop. As a matter of fact, For- 
mosa now has a surplus of agricultural 
products. Our ECA officials have told 
me that on the island there has been an 
improvement both agriculturally and 
from an industrial point of view. 

I think it fair to say that the over- 
whelming number of the people of For- 
mosa do not look with favor upon the 
Communists. I think it might also be 
fair to say that, as the Senator from 
Oregon and I might find in our respec- 
tive States of Oregon and California— 
and it would apply to many other States 
of the Union—with the influx of addi- 
tional people, there has been some over- 
crowding, some lack of housing, and some 
competition for jobs. To that extent, 
perhaps, I think some Taiwanese might 
look back to the good old days when 
they were not so overcrowded, But to 
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me, that is not bordering on insurrec- 
tion. 

However, as I stated to the Senate 
earlier—and I think the Senator from 
Oregon heard me say if—I made an 
effort to get around, both at night and 
during the daytime; and there was no 
indication of the police-state methods 
such as I saw in Poland before Miko- 
lajezyk had to flee for his life, when 
there were police armed with carbines, 
and in armored cars, going around. 

So I believe there was not such a 
state of insurrection, and that infor- 
mation to that effect has been mis- 
leading. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
California believe that the reports to the 
effect that the majority of the Formosans 
are just as much opposed to the Nation- 
alist Chinese as they are to the Com- 
munist Chinese are correct? Is that an 
accurate statement? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. No; I do not think 
that is an accurate statement. I think 
they want, and are entitled to, a larger 
voice in their own affairs. Having been 
a member of the California Legislature 
some 14 or 16 years ago, I made a point 
to visit the provisional legislature lead- 
ers there, and I talked with them. They 
were critical, in many cases, of some of 
the policies which had been followed in 
the past by the Government of China; 
but I found no indication that they want 
to be freed by the Communists. To the 
contrary, what they wanted was for the 
National Government to give them as 
much local autonomy as possible and to 
give them as great a voice as possible in 
the handling of their affairs, and to co- 
operate with them in the day-to-day 
control of the activities on the island. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Cali- 
fornia has been very courteous to me in 
permitting me to ask questions. I should 
like to ask this further question: Does 
the Senator believe the Formosans would 
welcome American intervention in For- 
mosa, backing up the Chinese National 
Government? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I am glad the Sen- 
ator has asked that question. I would 
say that I have not felt that the proper 
procedure for our Government is to in- 
tervene in the sense of sending troops to 
the island. There are the islands of For- 
mosa and of Hainan, but taking Formosa 
alone for the moment, which is the last 
bastion of the Republic of China, which 
is fighting with its back to the wall—to 
be perfectly frank, as all of us know— 
against the Communist wave which has 
swept over the mainland. For us to go 
in ourselves without invitation to the 
island and establish some kind of tem- 
porary control, to my mind, would be 
precisely what the Soviet Union did to 
Poland when the Poles were fighting 
with their backs to the wall against Ger- 
many; and then, as all of us remember, 
the Russians moved in from the rear and 
completely eliminated the government 
and the freedom of Poland. I do not be- 
lieve that is a course which we should 
pursue. I do not believe that the people 
of Formosa or the remaining people of 
free China would want that. 

The second thing I think we should 
keep in mind is that we do not need For- 
mosa either as an air base or as a naval 
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base, because we have others in that 
area of the world. 

But the thing which is vitally impor- 
tant to us is that Formosa not get into 
unfriendly hands. As for the people of 
Taiwan, I never saw a more friendly peo- 
ple than the people of that island, both 
the Chinese and the native Taiwanese. 
They are friendly to this country. We 
know they are our friends. So long as 
they control the island, there is no dan- 
ger that a potential aggressor enemy 
will get bases there. So the primary 
thing, in my opinion, and, I think, in 
the opinion of many of our responsible 
persons in that part of the world, is to 
prevent Formosa from getting into un- 
friendly hands. 

Question may arise, Is the Communist 
regime in China friendly to the United 
States? People may honestly differ on 
that point. Personally, I think that 
they have displayed their attitude on 
sufficient occasions so that, so far as I 
am concerned, I do not want to take the 
calculated risk of having in Formosa 
Chinese Communists who may be un- 
friendly to us. So I can answer the 
question best by saying that, in my opin- 
ion—and let me say at this point that 
there is a high morale among the troops 
on that island, and they have some good 
leadership—what they primarily want is 
some type of supervised assistance, not 
by combat troops, but the same super- 
vised assistance that we have given in 
Greece and Korea. 

Mr. MORSE. One more question, 
please: Assuming that our policy would 
not be one of intervention by way of 
sending our own troops over there, but 
would be one of assistance to the Na- 
tional Chinese Government by way of 
providing American military advisers 
and war matériel, might not that type 
of intervention lead to war? Assuming 
my hypothesis, in an armed struggle 
between the Communists and the Na- 
tionalist Chinese in Formosa, does the 
Senator from California feel that even 
that type of a contest, backed up with 
American war matériel and military ad- 
visers, has in it any inherent danger of 
an open conflict between the Chinese 
Communists and the United States with 
Russia eventually backing the Chinese 
Communists? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. That is one of the 
questions which we must face. I may 
say to the Senator that I think the risk 
of a conflict is far less than the risk 
involved in doing nothing and waiting 
until we are pushed from place to place, 
out into the Pacific, That is No. 1. 

Secondly, I think that the risk is much 
less than it was in Greece or at the time 
of the Berlin airlift. Certainly I think 
the Senator from Oregon will agree with 
me that we ran risks in both those in- 
stances. 

Mr. MORSE. We ran risks with the 
Russians in countries the populations of 
which were not Russian. But in For- 
mosa we are running a risk, it seems to 
me, with a population which is oriental, 
at least, if not entirely out-and-out Chi- 
nese. If I am right in my assumption— 
I am not sure that I am—that the Chi- 
nese Communists intend to take Formosa 
if they possibly can take it, are we then 
not running a serious danger, if our in- 
tervention takes even the form of mili- 
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tary advisers or the supplying of war 
matériel, of an open conflict with the 
Chinese Communists over Formosa, a 
conflict which might be interpreted as 
an act of war on our part? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I say to the Sena- 
tor from Oregon that I do not believe so, 
although certainly no prudent man would 
say that was not a possibility to be reck- 
oned with. I say “no” for two reasons, 
at the moment: One, up to now—we do 
not know what the British and some of 
the other Atlantic Pact nations may do 
in the next few days—but up to now the 
overwhelming number of the nations of 
the world—and I say reluctantly that I 
think that will change very shortly—are 
recognizing the present Republic of 
China. There are very few nations out- 
side the Soviet Union and her satellites 
who have recognized the Communist re- 
gime in China, so that what arms and 
assistance we are giving would be given 
at the request of the legal, constitutional 
government of the country which was 
our wartime ally and friend, and which 
is, as of today, a member of the Security 
Council of the United Nations. I think 
we would be on perfectly sound legal 
grounds to comply with their request, 
just as we have a mission in Korea at 
the request of the constitutional Korean 
government, in the southern part of the 
country south of the thirty-eighth par- 
allel. 

I should like to mention a second thing 
in order to amplify the answer. Some 
people have said to me, “Is it not true 
that the equipment which has been sent 
there has been easily lost to those fight- 
ing on the other side?” In the first 
place, I can say—and I have the figures 
to support it—that of the $125,000,000 
arms program supported by the Eightieth 
Congress for aid to China, very little of 
that equipment, perhaps not more than 
10 percent—and that would be a high 
figure—fell into the hands of the Com- 
munists. Secondly, I personally flew 
from Formosa Island to Kingmen Island, 
where there had been, on October 25, 
26, and 27, a major battle between the 
Navy and amphibious Communist forces 
and the Chinese Government forces. 
The Kingmen battle is very important 
for Senators to know about, because 
Kingmen probably would be taken first— 
it would have to be taken first—before a 
successful assault upon Formosa, though 
that would not necessarily follow, but 
it would certainly be desirable from the 
Communist point of view. Under the 
covering of an artillery barrage from a 
neighboring island which they control— 
and Kingmen is only a mile from the 
mainland of China, whereas Formosa 
is 100 miles from the mainland of 
China—they landed 10,000 Communist 
troops. The defending forces were those 
that had been trained by Sun Leh Jen 
in this training center to which I have 
already referred. Despite the fact that 
the Communists infiltrated their lines, 
and on the morning of the 26th of Octo- 
ber were firing on the Government’s 
strong points from both front and rear, 
the Government forces held their posi- 
tions. They so delayed the Communists 
that the Government was able to land 
another division from Formosa, and 
move it into position, They moved some 
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tanks which they had had on Formosa 
to Kingmen. They outflanked the Com- 
munists. They inflicted 3,000 casual- 
ties upon them and captured over 6,000 
Communists, with all their arms and 
equipment. We hear about the Govern- 
ment losing equipment; we seldom hear 
about the Communists losing it. 

Mr. MORSE. That was about Octo- 
ber 12; was it not? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. It was October 25 
to 27. They had enough captured equip- 
ment left over—I saw much of it myself; 
it was a hodgepodge of stuff, some 
American, some Russian, some Japa- 
nese—but they had enough left over to 
send back to Formosa, to equip two more 
Chinese divisions. The men of Kingmen 
fought very hard. When I got there, of 
course, they had been stimulated by the 
victory. I stopped at 10 or 15 different 
units across the island. As I went by 
jeep from one end of the island to the 
other, the morale was very good. They 
have a very able commander, General 
Hu Lien, who was an excellent field 


soldier, and as a result, that victory, plus 


the victory on the Chosen Islands, plus 
seeing personally the high morale of the 
men that are being trained by Sun Li 
Jen, leads me to believe that with some 
moral support, plus some of the equip- 
ment they need, they can withstand an 
amphibious assault over 100 miles of 
open water. 

Mr. MORSE. I want to say to the 
Senator from California I think he has 
been exceedingly fair and frank in his 
colloquy, and in his last remarks he 
raises the final question I want to ask 
him. I think we might just as well recog- 
nize that in the near future several 
nations will recognize the government of 
the Communists in China. That is my 
opinion for whatever it is worth, and it 
certainly needs to be supplemented a 
great deal by much information that I 
intend to try to get into my head in the 
days immediately ahead. Of great con- 
cern to me is that a struggle over For- 
mosa, if I am correct in the assumption 
that the Chinese Communists intend to 
take it, if they can take i 

Mr. KNOWLAND: Oh, I think that is 
a fair assumption the Senator is mak- 
ing, that they will try to take it. 

Mr. MORSE. Granting that assump- 
tion, I fear that our intervention in For- 
mosa might endanger a third world war. 
If we find ourselves engaged in any form 
of intervention in Formosa, even by sup- 
plying military advisers and war ma- 
tériel, may we be misjudged by other 
nations? If, as the Senator from Cali- 
fornia says, he fears the Chinese Com- 
munists will try to take Formosa—and I 
fear it too—with India, which has already 
recognized the Communist government; 
with Great Britain, in my opinion, soon 
to recognize her; with other countries to 
follow suit, are we not likely to find our- 
selves in the months immediately ahead 
in a position where we will be support- 
ing, through military advisers and war 
materials, a dying National Chinese 
Government? Will we not be supporting 
a government that is not recognized by 
a great many of the other powers of the 
world to our own international em- 
barrassment? Will we not soon find our- 
Selves out of caste so to speak in the 
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fraternity of the nations by supporting 
a government that no longer represents 
the Chinese people? Will that not likely 
lead to war? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I would say to the 
Senator from Oregon that the observa- 
tions he has made are certainly perti- 
nent to the discussion of our foreign 
policy. It is the view, however, of the 
Senator from California that sooner or 
later some decisions must be made by 
this Nation in the Far East. I admit 
that any position that may be taken en- 
tails some risk, but I repeat, while it is 
not necessarily a parallel case, I cer- 
tainly think we took some substantial 
risks at Berlin; I think we took some 
substantial risks in Greece; I think we 
have taken some substantial risks in the 
North Atlantic Pact and in the arms- 
implementation program, and if some- 
body wanted to make something of it, I 
think they could find the modus vivendi 
for stirring up trouble, if they were de- 
termined to do it. But I think we have 
to look over the long period of history. 
Here we are, a relatively small nation, 
140,000,000 people, and I think it is fair 
to say, as was pointed out in the col- 
loguy with the Senator from Indiana, 
that if there is in the future another 
conflict or a potential aggressor nation 
gets on the loose, we will be target No. 1. 
Therefore I think we have to take a look 
across the years and determine whether 
the very defenses of this country will be 
improved or made weaker by all of Asia 
going behind the iron curtain. 

An argument can be made that we 
should not make the stand at Formosa, 
even though there is a movement of com- 
munism into the Pacific Ocean, but per- 
haps we should make it some place else. 
To me it would be far more difficult to 
make it at Hong Kong than it would be 
at Formosa, because I think that is a 
fairly easy city be taken from within, not 
necessarily by aggression from without. 
I think it would be far more difficult to 
draw the line in French Indo-China, or 
in Burma, because there there is a land 
border with a stream that one can wade 
across, so the same argument could be 
made there with far greater force. 

The next question is, Supposing not 
only all of China but Burma and Indo- 
china and Siam are lost to commu- 
nism—and all of that is possible now, in 
view of what has happened, and we must 
face realities—then we have communism 
up against the borders of India. I did 
not go to India on my recent trip, but 
I went there in 1946. India has many 
internal problems of her own. She has a 
very able leader in Mr. Nehru, a man for 
whom I have the highest respect and re- 
gard. I have been informed that in the 
past on one or two occasions attempts 
have been made to assassinate him. The 
third attempt or the fourth might suc- 
ceed. If Nehru’s leadership were re- 
moved, with the internal problems of 
India, there is some doubt whether India 
and Pakistan might ultimately remain 
outside the Communist orbit. Are we to 
draw the line there, or should we draw 
it when the Communists move out into 
the Pacific, into the Philippines, or into 
the Dutch Indies, now Indonesia? Some- 
where along the line we are going to 
have to make some decisions, and I do 


not think by postponing the decisions, 
hoping the evil day will never come, as, 
of course, all of us do, we are solving any 
problems, nor are we doing so by brush- 
ing the question under the carpet and 
failing to face the realities. The Sena- 
tor comes from a Pacific coast State, as 
I come from a Pacific coast State, and, 
as I pointed out before, when it is con- 
sidered what Japan, a nation of some 
75,000,000 people, was able to do in driv- 
ing us clear back on our Pacific coast de- 
fenses, I do not think the Senator from 
Oregon would contemplate with much 
pleasure 1,000,000,000 people of Asia tied 
into the Soviet orbit, when the men in 
the Kremlin have time after time said 
that in their judgment the free world 
and their world cannot exist side by side. 

Mr. MORSE. I say to the Senator 
from California that it is because I con- 
template with great fear the spread of 
communism, that I am so disturbed 
about this development in Asia. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. One further point 
I may make at this time, after which I 
shall not interrupt the Senator again. 
As of today, January 5, 1950, we know 
there has been a change in the world sit- 
uation with respect to atomic energy. 
No one knows how far the Russian de- 
velopment has taken them, but that they 
have made progress has been announced 
by the President of the United States 
himself. Let us assume the best side of 
the picture, and say that the announce- 
ment of the President related to a Rus- 
sian equivalent of the Alamorgordo test 
explosion. At any rate the Russians 
know the secret. They have the where- 
withal, but they have not stock-piled. 
Time runs in their favor in the matter of 
stock piling atomic weapons from now 
on. A year from now they will be much 
stronger than they are today. Two years 
from now they will be much stronger 
than they will be 1 year from now, and 
so on. Are we going to be less able, a 
year or 2 years from now, of drawing a 
line than we are today? I do not know 
the answer to that question. I do not 
think the Senator from Oregon knows it, 
but I think the American people are en- 
titled to have a full discussion of the im- 
plications of what is taking place in the 
world, because I do not believe we can 
have a sound foreign policy unless not 
only the American Congress but the 
American people are adequately in- 
formed. After all, the responsibility is 
ultimately theirs. We are not doing our 
job adequetely if we do not contribute, 
to the best of our ability, to inform the 
American public at a time when, I re- 
luctantly say, I do not think the State 
Department and the administration have 
been as frank as they should be on a 
question of this kind. 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to make 
this very brief comment. I am so 
greatly concerned about the spread of 
communism in Asia, and, may I say, 
incidentally, about the weakness of our 
west coast. defenses, that, as a Senator 
from a west coast State I intend to make 
this particular problem in the months 
immediately ahead my major concern 
in the Senate. But I would point out 
to the Senator from California, that to- 
day, at least, if I have correct informa- 
tion, the Chinese civil war has been lim- 
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ited to Chinese territory. The Senator 
from California says, “Where are we go- 
ing to draw the line?” Formosa is still 
Chinese territory. A civil war is going 
on in China, the implications of which I 
do not like, but I think there is a serious 
question, particularly in view of the pros- 
pects of other free governments recog- 
nizing the Communist government of 
China, of getting ourselves into a posi- 
tion of seeking to intervene in protecting 
a segment of Chinese soil in favor of one 
party to a civil war against another 
party. Because of the effect that would 
have on us in the eyes of other free gov- 
ernments, and particularly the other 
peoples of Asia, Iam very fearful of what 
their attitude will be in regard to that 
type of American intervention. 

In the Greek situation we moved in on 
the invitation of the Greek people them- 
selves, to protect them against what was 
considered to be a threatened invasion 
by Russia. In the Berlin situation we 
were seeking to protect such American 
and German rights as we believed 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. If I may interrupt 
at that point, I should like to say that 
we were not protecting Greece against 
a threatened invasion by Russia. On 
the contrary, there was going on in 
Greece a civil war of the same kind and 
character as that which has been going 
on in China. There was an armed in- 
surrection against the legal government, 
which had a long history. As a matter 
of fact, right after the wartime period 
it will be remembered that in Athens 
there had been a Communist coup d'état, 
which almost succeeded in capturing the 
city of Athens, and all of Greece. It 
was at that moment that Mr. Winston 
Churchill, then Prime Minister of Great 
Britain, gave the order to the British 
troops to help to support the legal gov- 
ernment of Greece against a Communist 
attack. Had it not been for the inter- 
vention of the British troops at that 
time, it is undeniable, I think, that 
Athens would have fallen to communism, 
followed, undoubtedly, by their taking 
Greece. This country got into it when 
the British announced that they could 
no longer support the occupation and 
had to withdraw. That was approxi- 
mately the time of the establishment of 
the Greek-Turkish aid program. We 
sent supplies to Greece and we later sent 
a mission there. It was a matter of an 
attack on the country from within rather 
ese an overt aggression across the bor- 

ers. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is perfectly 
correct. However, I think there was 
great fear in this country—there was 
great fear, I know, in the Senate, as the 
debates at that time will show—that 
there would be a Russian movement into 
Greece if the Russian support of the 
Greek Communists was permitted to gain 
headway. Likewise we feared, I think, 
back in 1946 and the beginning of 1947, 
a similar possibility developing in Italy. 

But the point I wanted to make in 
concluding the colloquy I have had with 
the Senator—and he has been exceed- 
ingly kind to me in giving me this time— 
was that when we deal with the Greece 
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incident and the Berlin incident we are 
dealing with a situation in which govern- 
ments generally throughout the world 
recognized the then-existing government 
of Greece and recognized the supposed 
American and German rights created by 
the Potsdam agreement so far as Berlin 
was concerned. 

I am one who is critical of our policy 
in China. I do not think we moved in 
at the proper time with sufficient help 
administered under proper conditions 
when there was a strong Chinese na- 
tional Government. The Nationalist 
Chinese Government is now almost non- 
existent. China is torn by a Chinese 
civil war. Let that war extend beyond 
Chinese territory—on this point the 
junior Senator from Oregon is certain 
as to his position—let it extend beyond 
Chinese territory, let the Chinese Com- 
munists seek to invade another country, 
then the Senator from Oregon will take 
the position that “the chips are down,” 
and we should make it perfectly clear 
to the Communist Chinese Government 
that we are not going to let any other 
country, not a part of China, be invaded 
by a Chinese Communist Government. 
That would be my position, whether it 
were the Chinese Nationalist Govern- 
ment or the Chinese Communist Gov- 
ernment. 

I am trying to raise problems this af- 
ternoon which show, at least, my per- 
plexity and my great fear that we are 
dealing with a situation which is so hot 
that the course of action which America 
takes in respect to it may determine the 
_ difference between peace and war, not in 

Asia alone, but in the world. I add to 
that conviction a statement which the 
Senator from California has heard me 
express in the Armed Services Commit- 
tee, that I happen to be one who believes 
America cannot win a third world war. 
We have won our last world war. We 
will win great military victories, but if 
we do not win this peace, then I think 
America is due for a great decline, be- 
cause the winning of a military victory 
in a third world war would of itself, in 
my judgment, with the difficult problems 
that would arise, prostrate America eco- 
nomically for decades to come, 

So, as one Member of this body, I 
want to join with the Senator from Cali- 
fornia in his sincere desire, although we 
may differ on the procedures, to accom- 
plish the objective of maintaining the 
peace. I want to do all I can to save 
our country and our people from a third 
world war. I think we must win the 
peace, for the costs of war would be too 
great, materially as well as spiritually, 
We cannot afford another war not only 
from an economic standpoint but from 
the standpoint of protecting liberty and 
freedom for all. If forced to fight we 
will fight to preserve freedom from Rus- 
sian aggression, but I think we can win 
the peace if we keep our defenses strong 
and continue to urge the following of 
peaceful procedures of international 
law for the settlement of individual dis- 

utes. 

x Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to say in reply to the Senator 
that, of course, we are all deeply inter- 
ested in preserving the peace and estab- 
lishing a system of international law and 
order, so that the peace of the world will 


be secure for ourselves and for our chil- 
dren. Unfortunately, there are some- 
times lawless elements loose in com- 
munities and a police force is needed. I 
sometimes question very much the policy 
of permitting lawless elements to move 
in and take over a community on the 
theory that because it is happening in 
the business district it does not affect a 
person who lives in the residential dis- 
trict. I think lawlessness in a commu- 
nity concerns all the people. I think 
lawlessness anywhere in the world must 
be the concern of the entire world. I 
know the Senator from Oregon is as sin- 
cere as he always is in connection with 
this problem. But I do ask that when he 
gives consideration to this problem he 
also contemplate that the Chinese Com- 
munists may not proceed to move a Chi- 
nese Communist army across the borders 
of Burma and Indochina, but rather they 
will do as the Bulgarians and the Yugo- 
slavs did before the break took place be- 
tween Tito and Stalin, and move guer- 
rillas into those countries and armies 
into those bordering countries, and per- 
haps in the not too distant future we will 
be discussing an international Commu- 
nist-inspired revolt in Burma, Indochina, 
and in time ultimately in India and in 
Pakistan. When that happens, and if 
that happens, and if it is successful, as 
it is today in China, I submit to the able 
Senator from Oregon that the loss of 
Asia will be just as complete as if the 
Chinese Communists or the Soviet Union 
had actually moved their troops across 
those borders. 

It is a new technique which I respect- 
fully say I do not think the law-abiding 
nations, the free people of the world, 
have yet found a way to meet. If they 
move troops in an aggressive war, every- 
body can understand it, but the men of 
the Kremlin are pretty wise; they are 
cold; they are ruthless. They know that 
would immediately disturb Senators such 
as the able Senator from Oregon, and 
other people throughout the world. It 
is merely my personal judgment that 
they will move in the way I have sug- 
gested. They will attempt to take each 
of these countries as they have almost 
succeeded in taking all of China, cer- 
tainly all the mainland of China. I hope 
that in his discussions and in his ques- 
tions the Senator will also try to help de- 
vise some way by which the world can 
meet this new threat of Communist 
azgression. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I now yield to the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Let me first 
commend the Senator for the clarity and 
the sincerity of his statement, to which 
I have listened with a great deal of 
interest. 

I desire to understand the Senator 
correctly with respect to Formosa, which 
is the important immediate problem, 
The Senator from Washington stated 
that there was always an alternative, and 
that we must consider the alternative, 
As I understand the Senator from. Cali- 
fornia, he makes himself very clear that, 
so far as Formosa is concerned, there 
really is no alternative, in this respect, 
that the foreign policy of the United 
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States must be based on what is best for 
the security of the United States. 

Mr. ENOWLAND. And the peace of 
the world. 

Mr. SaLTONSTALL. And that with 
respect to Formosa there are two reasons 
why Formosa should not fall into the 
hands of the Communists: First, from 
a military point of view, Formosa is nec- 
essary to make Japan, the Philippines, 
and Okinawa worth while; and, second- 
ly, from the point of view of the spread 
of communism, there is a danger to the 
United States, as well as from the mili- 
tary point of view. 

Is it a fair summation of the Senator’s 
statements and of his answers in collo- 
quies to say that, so far as he is con- 
cerned, Formosa should not be allowed to 
fall into the hands of the Communists, 
for the two reasons to which I have just 
referred? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The two reasons 
would be included, but the Senator from 
California would add one more, and it 
is in line with my discussion with the 
Senator from Oregon on the question of 
the new technique and what interna- 
tional communism is doing. 

It seems to me that if we give recogni- 
tion to the Chinese Communist regime, 
as apparently Britain is going to do in 
the next few days, we put our stamp of 
approval upon a police state, which is 
just as much a police state in China as 
it is in any of the satellite countries of 
eastern Europe. 

It so happens that the people who have 
been overrun in China are not all cheer- 
ing for communism. They have been 
overrun by force of arms. I have per- 
sonally talked to people who stayed in 
Nanking, Shanghai, and Pekin, think- 
ing that conditions could not be much 
worse economically than they had been 
under the National Government, with in- 
flation, and so forth, who, after having 
lived under communism for 6 months or 
a year, as the case may be, have been 
desperately striving to get out from be- 
hind the Chinese Communist iron cur- 
tain. They report that there is more 
discontent behind the lines, that infia- 
tion in Communist China, as was indi- 
cated in the ECA report which I put into 
the Record today, is very great, that un- 
employment is very great, that there is 
great dissatisfaction among the farmers, 
whose crops are being taken away from 
them by the Communist armies, who are 
living off the land. 

So long as the nations of the world 
recognize the legal government of China, 
which has its headquarters in Formosa, 
the people of China who have been Over- 
run still have a hope left as we go through 
the psychological warfare, that ulti- 
mately they will be free and will not be 
abandoned behind the iron curtain. But 
once we give-our stamp of approval to 
the Communist regime we say to them, 
in effect, “We now abandon you and 
write you off, as men who believe in the 
same type of freedom as the Senator 
from Massachusetts and the Senator 
from California believe in.” 

Mr. President, that is why I think the 
question of recognition is very important. 
I think we have to devise new techniques 
in the new era in which we live. I be- 
lieve it is just as important that we hold 
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out hope to men like Masaryk, as we did 
before he died; like Petkov, before he was 
hanged; and like others who still remain 
in Poland, Lithuania, Estonia, Latvia, 
and other countries, that we do not give 
our stamp of approval to police-state 
methods. 

So far as I am concerned, it may be a 
drastic step, but perhaps the time has 
come when this Government should take 
the initiative and withdraw its recogni- 
tion from the Communist police states 
which are destroying the freedom and 
the religious liberty of the people behind 
the iron curtain. 

I do not think we can go on with eight- 
eenth century methods to meet this 
twentieth century aggression, which is a 
threat to freemen everywhere. That is 
why I say that, in addition to the points 
raised by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, I think it is vitally important that 
the free people of China behind the iron 
curtain should know there is a legal gov- 
ernment of the Republic of China which 
still exists on the island of Formosa, and 
that ultimately once again they may be 
free. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, So, from the 
point of view of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia, it is a calculated risk, to employ 
a term that is very frequently used, from 
our point of view, that we should give our 
moral support to the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment in Formosa, and that we.should 
give them our economic support, but does 
the Senator go so far as to say we should 
send military equipment, or possibly 
arms, if necessary? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. By all means, I 
think so, in addition to giving them the 
economic support which is available un- 
der the ECA, title IV. I do not think 
they would need more than the amount 
already afiorded, the $75,000,000 made 
available by the Congress, and which has 
never been used. I have never been in 
favor of giving unsupervised aid. I think 
that was the mistake made in Greece and 
in other places. In my opinion, a com- 
mission should be appointed so that the 
people could be trained in the use of the 
equipment, and I believe we can do that 
on sound legal grounds. But I think we 
must also meet the issue now before us. 
From what I have seen, I personally be- 
lieve the Chinese will defend their own 
freedom on the island of Formosa and 
that the Communists are going to have 
rough going. It was difficult for the 
Nazis to devise means for getting across 
the little English Channel, and Formosa 
is a hundred miles from the mainland. 
But at the same time I think we should 
be giving some thought, through the 
United Nations or otherwise, to serving 
notice that we do not think it is in the 
interest of world peace and the security 
of this Nation to permit destruction to be 
visited upon the people of Taiwan, for 
whom we have some responsibility, be- 
cause it has been under Japanese rule, 
and we ourselves put them under Chinese 
rule; I think it is up to us to see that they 
are not visited with destruction and 
death. Unless we are to abandon the 
leadership which we have assumed, in 
the United Nations, we should issue a 
declaration that there shall not be any 
invasion of any type or character. 
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Mr. PERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator now yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield to the 
Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. On the exact point 
the Senator has raised about the people 
of Formosa, who were for some 50 years 
under Japanese rule, does not the Sena- 
tor feel that even though it involves peril, 
we should indicate that the Nationalist 
Government of China, which was a party 
to the war, one of our allies, was placed 
in temporary custody of the people of 
Formosa, and that we should not, prior 
to the consummation of a peace treaty 
involving the whole Far East, turn these 
people over to a Red Chinese Govern- 
ment which was not in existence and was 
not an ally to the American cause? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I think it would be 
very detrimental not only to the people of 
free China, but most detrimental to the 
strategic defense of the United States, 
to permit Formosa to fall into Com- 
munist hands. 

Mr. FERGUSON. And is not one of 
the big factors in this whole Formosa 
case the fact that it should remain as it 
is until a peace treaty is signed and a 
determination is made, when the Senate 
of the United States would have some- 
thing to say about the disposal not only 
of the island, but of the people of 
Formosa? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I think the Sena- 
tor is correct. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I will ask the Sena- 
tor if it is not true that the announce- 
ment made by the President of the 
United States would indicate that we do 
not have a bipartisan foreign policy so 
far as the Pacific is concerned? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. We have never 
had a bipartisan foreign policy in the 
Pacific. 

Mr. FERGUSON. But the President 
has made a declaration that we do not 
have a bipartisan policy. The news- 
papers have announced that the Secre- 
tary of State is to appear before the 
Foreign Relations Committee next Tues- 
day, but it will then be too late for Con- 
gress to enter into the question of what 
our policy should be so far as Formosa 
is concerned. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I do not quite 
agree with the able Senator from Michi- 
gan on that point. I may be wrong, no 
one knows, but my personal observation, 
from meeting with various groups of 
people, is that there is an intuitive re- 
action on the part of the American pub- 
lic that under American policy things 
have not gone well in the Far East. I 
do not say that the American public, or 
a majority of it, has come to any con- 
clusion as of today as to the policy that 


should be followed, but I do believe there. 


is a growing feeling throughout the 
Nation that the administration’s policy 
in the Far East has become bankrupt, 
that it has not been consistent with the 
policy we have tried to follow in Europe, 
and that public opinion in this country, 
if properly aroused, may even be able to 
change the viewpoint of a small group 
of willful men in the Far Eastern Divi- 
sion of the State Department who have 
been largely responsible for the debacle 
which has taken place in China. 
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Mr. FERGUSON. I will say to the 
Senator from California that I share that 
hope. It is true that hope springs 
eternal in the human breast. We should 
encourage the men who are on Formosa 
today to stand by and defend Formosa 
not only against internal revolution but 
against external aggression. Let us 
hope that the time may come when the 
Congress and the people of America will 
see fit to aid these people who fought on 
the side of the Americans in the Pacific, 
We should encourage them to hold on, 
for things may change. The policy an- 
nounced today, while very encouraging 
to the Reds should not cause them to 
give up. It must be encouraging to the 
Chinese Reds, who have Russia on their 
side and, as the evidence shows, are re- 
ceiving direct aid from Russia, to feel 
that the United States has said, “There 
will be no intervention so far as America 
is concerned.” While that is true, and it 
is very discouraging to those who are 
now on Formosa trying to defend it, I 
am satisfied, after talking to the men in 
charge there, that theirs will be a stand 
to the death, and that they will not, even 
though we have forsaken them today ac- 
cording to the announcement from the 
White House, fail to stand by to defend 
that island until sometime when peace 
may come and justice may be brought to 
them. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I will say to the 
Senator from Michigan that if today 
a Message can go to the embattled is- 
land of Formosa to make up for the tre- 
mendous discouragement which those 
defending it must feel as the result of 
the President’s announcement that he is 
to abandon them and follow the policy 
laid down by the Far Eastern Division of 
the State Department, it is my personal 
conviction that the men on that island 
who want human freedom will continue 
to make use of that secret weapon which 
is not understood by Communists any 
place in the world, and that is the de- 
sire of men to be free. On numerous 
occasions in China on the continent, and 
in Formosa, I told the Chinese the story 
of George Washington at Valley Forge; 
how we in the early times of our his- 
tory had men who were poorly equipped, 
whose feet were bare in the snow, who 
did not have either shelter or the proper 
arms, and that no doubt there were 
great and proud nations in Europe at 
that time who were willing to write off 
the Americans after that winter at Vailey 
Forge. But I told them that with the 
determination to be free they carried on 
until we were able to found this Republic 
and become one of the great nations of 
the world. 

I am convinced that today there are 
men in China and on the island of For- 
mosa, who love human freedom no less 
than we love human freedom, and whose 
battle to keep outside of the Communist 
orbit is entitled to the help and respect 
of freemen everywhere, and although 
they may have been sold down the river 
into slavery by the President of the 
United States and the State Department, 
I believe there is still a tremendous reser- 


-voir of good will for the free people of 


China among the American people, who 
are not going to sit complacently by with- 
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out at least giving the Chinese their 
moral support in the great battle they 
now face to keep outside the iron curtain. 

Mr, FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr, KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Is it not true also 
that in a republic such as ours public 
opinion should have something to do 
with the framing of our foreign policy, 
as to what it is and should be, and that, 
therefore, if we in America will raise 
our voices, if the public will express its 
opinion, we will encourage those who are 
standing with their backs to the wall on 
little Formosa, who have a desire for 
freedom and liberty, and that our moral 
support will encourage them to stand as 
Washington and his men stood at Valley 
Forge? Numbers do not always resolve 
a struggle. The determination to do or 
die for the cause may bring victory. 
Does not the Senator believe public 
opinion in America can make itself felt 
in such a way as to bring encouragement 
to those defending Formosa? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. There have been 
other dark days so far as human free- 
dom is concerned. Dunkerque was one 
of them. There have been many others 
in the history of the world. We did not 
abandon our friends in Great Britain 
because the going looked tough. We did 
not abandon the free people of Europe 
because the Dutch had been overrun in 
5 days, the Belgians had been overrun 
in 7 days and had lost all their equip- 
ment, the mighty French Army had com- 
pletely surrendered with all their equip- 
ment in a matter of a few weeks. We 
did not lose our interest in human free- 
dom at that time. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr, LUCAS. I should like to com- 
mend the able Senator from California 
for the position he has followed in the 
Senate of the United States respecting 
the foreign policy affecting the west- 
ern democracies of Europe. 

I have listened to most of the able 
address delivered by the Senator today. 
I agree with some of the things he has 
said, and disagree with other things he 
has said. 

One of the themes running through 
the debate is the statement that we can- 


not permit Formosa to fall into the- 


hands of the Chinese Communists. Icer- 
tainly hope that Formosa will not fall 
into the hands of the Chinese Commu- 
nists. But in view of the trip the Sen- 
ator from California took to the Orient 
last year, and in view of the fact that 
he must have talked to military leaders 
and prominent governmental officials 
over there, I wish to ask him, What is 
the minimum amount of military 
strength we would have to furnish in 
order to keep the Communists out of 
Formosa? That is what I should like 
to know. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I will say to the 
Senator from Illinois that that is a perti- 
nent question and is entitled to an an- 
swer. It is the belief of the Senator from 
California that the needs of the Chinese 
National Government, in order to prevent 
a successful Communist assault certainly 
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during the year of 1950, could be met 
within the limits of the existing legisla- 
tion on the statute books. If, in addi- 
tion to that aid, the people there knew 
that they had some moral support from 
this great Republic across the seas, that 
we feel now, as we have historically 
felt, that we have very close and friendly 
ties with the Chinese people, they would 
be encouraged. 

Responsible soldiers in the Army of 
China told me that the greatest blow to 
the morale of the Nationalist Army of 
China was the issuance of the American 
white paper. They said it did more to 
undermine morale, and destroy the con- 
fidence of the people in their Govern- 
ment ata time when they were with their 
backs to the wall, than anything else that 
had happened. So if they receive some 
moral encouragement, plus the funds 
which are already available under exist- 
ing statutes, I believe that during the 
year 1950 at least Formosa could be de- 
fended by the Chinese themselves. 

Mr. LUCAS. Will the Senator further 
yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I know the Senator is 
quite tired, but I should like to ask one or 
two more questions, if I may. Can the 
Senator tell me, from the information he 
obtained on the island of Formosa, how 
many troops they have there at the pres- 
ent time, and what the nature of the mili- 
tary equipment is, and so forth? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I could tell the 
Senator, but I have no intention here in 
the public session of the Senate, which 
is open to the representatives of Tass and 
the Russian Government, who would pass 
it on to the Chinese Communists to re- 
veal what the defense potentials are on 
the island of Formosa. I am sure the 
Senator will excuse me. 

Mr. LUCAS. No, I would not want 
the Senator to do that. But the Sena- 
tor has told a number of things here this 
afternoon which I thought might just as 
well have been said next Tuesday before 
the Foreign Relations Committee. f 

Mr. KNOWLAND. No. The Senator 
has served in the Army. I think I know 
the problems of security. I think I 
know the line between reasonable se- 
curity and an attempt merely to lower 
an iron curtain, so as to keep the Con- 
gress of the United States, the repre- 
sentatives of the American people, from 
having information to which it is en- 
titled. 

But when it comes to giving out state- 
ments as to the number of troops, the 
weapons they have, or the weapons they 
need, I think that is a security matter 
which I would not undertake on my own 
responsibility to discuss in an open 
meeting 


Mr. LUCAS. I wholly agree with the 
Senator. 

One more question, if I may ask it 
of the Senator 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
LEHMAN in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from California yield further to 
the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. As I understand the 
distinguished Senator from California, 
he is not in favor of sending any sub- 
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stantial military force into the island 
of Formosa to defend it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator from 
California has never advocated sending 
any force into the island of Formosa to 
defend it. I have been advocating that 
the legal Government of China be given 
the aid which will permit them to de- 
fend that island. 

Mr. LUCAS. In view of that answer, 
let me say that in the letter which the 
Honorable Herbert Hoover, the distin- 
guished former President of the United 
States, wrote to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia—Mr. Hoover says: 

It is my strong belief that we should not 

ize the Communist Government of 
China; that we must continue to recognize 
and support the National Government; that 
we should, if necessary, give naval pro- 
tection to the possessions of Formosa, the 
Pescadores, and possibly Hainan Islands. 


What does the Senator understand 
the former President of the United 
States, Mr. Hoover, means by the words 
“giving naval protection“ —to the three 
islands described in the letter, which the 
Communists of China are threatening to 
conquer? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I would say to the 
Senator from Illinois—and of course the 
former able President of the United 
States can speak for himself as to what 
he means—that I think his letter is clear, 
Apparently he may have in mind that in 
a matter which affects the strategic de- 
fense and future security of the Ameri- 
can people, it is not the part of wisdom 
to permit the strategic defense of this 
Nation to be jeopardized; and I rather 
imagine that Mr. Hoover would feel—al- 
though I am not authorized, of course, to 
speak for him—as some of the rest of 
us might feel, that in a matter dealing 
with the strategic defense of this coun- 
try, the viewpoint of General MacArthur, 
the supreme commander in the Far East, 
and of Admiral Radford and of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and of others, should be 
followed when it comes to the question 
of the strategic defense of this country, 
rather than to follow an anonymous 
committee in the State Department who 
may have very little knowledge of the 
strategic needs affecting the defense of 
the United States. 

Mr. LUCAS. That hardly answers the 
question, but I am not going to get into 
a discussion with the able Senator from 
California about what General MacAr- 
thur thinks should be done in the Pa- 
cific, because I do not know. Perhaps the 
Senator from California does know what 
General MacArthur thinks about For- 
mosa. 

Mr. NNOWLAND. Would not the Sen- 
ator from Illinois think that it would be 
wise for the State Department to find out 
what he thinks? Would not the Senator 
from Illinois think it would be wise for 
for the State Department to find out 
what Admiral Radford, the CWCPAC— 
the commander in chief in the Pacific— 
thinks about Formosa? Would not the 
Senator from Illinois think it would be 
wise for the State Department to base its 
decision upon what the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff may think, rather than to send to 
all our embassy employees and State 
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Department employees the flat-footed 
statement that Formosa has no stra- 
tegic value? 

I say, on my responsibility as a Sena- 
tor of the United States, that that is a 
misleading statement and it is purely 
the statement of men who are not 
charged with the strategic defense of 
the United States of America; and I say 
it is a rather sad day in the history of 
our country when people can send out a 
message such as that, and completely 
ignore those who are charged with the 
responsibility of the strategic defense 
of the United States. 

Mr. LUCAS. Iam not sure that I can 
answer the Senator’s statement, because 
the Senator from California may know 
more. about. what General. MacArthur 
has said and what Admiral Radferd has 
said and what the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
have said than I do; he may know more 
t bout that than the State Department 
does or the President of the United States 
does. 

But I will say, on my own responsibil- 
ity, that any decision the President of 
the United States has made has been 
made after consultation with the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. It may be different 
from what Admiral Radford or General 
MacArthur thinks about what should be 
done in the Pacific, but the decision 
made was based upon consultation with 
the best military men in the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I rose primarily to. find 
out whether the Senator from California 
agrees with former President Hoover 
that a naval force should be sent to those 
islands in the Pacific, and also whether 
the Senator agrees with the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Tarr], who has made a 
similar statement. These suggestions 
by such prominent Americans have 
caused much consternation throughout 
the country. I was very happy to find 
the Senator from California speaking of 
sending only a token force, or perhaps 
some sort of a mission over there to help 
the Chinese, if we send anybody at all. 
The Senator says he does not want to 
send a military force, and that he cer- 
tainly does not want to send the Navy 
over there. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I ask the Senator 
from Illinois to wait a moment, please. 
If he will permit me to interrupt, let me 
say that, to the contrary, I think the 
Navy of the United States in the Pacific 
has been degutted. I think one of the 
reasons why we are at such a low point 
in prestige in the Pacific is because of the 
fact that we have permitted our Navy 
to get down to such a small force. 

Mr. LUCAS. That has nothing at all 
to do with the point I am discussing. 
The question of whether our Navy has 
been degutted has nothing to do with 
my question. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. It certainly has. 

Mr. LUCAS. The sole question is 
whether the Senator from California be- 
lieves the President of the United States 
should send a force to protect the 
island—a force which Mr. Hoover in his 
letter says should be sent. It is not a 
question of whether the Senator thinks 
the Navy has been degutted. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I will answer the 
question, if the Senator will permit me 
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to do so: I think the Senate shoulc know, 
and the entire Congress should know, 
whether it is the judgment of the su- 
preme commander in the Far East, and 
the judgment of our other officials 
charged with the national defense, that 
the loss of Formosa into unfriendly hands 
would jeopardize the security of this 
country. 

I am in favor of our having the Navy 
out there and serving notice that we will 
not permit carnage and destruction on 
the island of Formosa, and will not per- 
mit the island to be occupied by an un- 
friendly power. I have said that I think 
we should proceed to do that through 
the United Nations, because I think the 
United Nations has a responsibility in not 
permitting the spread of carnage to the 
island of Formosa, when that island’s 
final, legal disposition depends upon the 
Japanese peace treaty. But certainly if 
it adversely affects the strategic defense 
of the United States, I am not in favor of 
letting the strategic defense of the 
United States be adversely affected. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I claim 
the floor for just a moment in my own 
time. 

I wish to reiterate what I said a mo- 
ment ago about my distinguished friend, 
the Senator from California [Mr. KNOW- 
LAND], with respect to his adherence to 
the foreign policy of this country, so far 
as concerns the many, many battles we 
have had on the floor of the Senate in 
connection with aid to the democracies 
of western Europe; and I do not for a 
moment question the sincerity of the 
Senator from California with respect to 
the position he now takes regarding For- 
mosa, 

But, Mr. President, I wish to say that 
in my opinion the letter which was writ- 
ten by a former President of the United 
States, the Honorable Herbert Hoover, 
advocating that we send our Navy to pro- 
tect Formosa, the Pescadores, and the 
Hainan Islands, the letter which the 
able Senator from California made a 
part of the REcorD, has stirred up a tre- 
mendous amount of consternation in this 
Nation in regard to what should be done 
in respect to those islands. The able 
senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. TAFT], 
supports the same thing which the form- 
er President of the United States advo- 
cates. People are alarmed as a result 
of statements by such responsible per- 
sons that we ought to send our Navy to 
protect those islands. These spokesmen 
do not want to send a small military mis- 
sion to these islands to help the remain- 
ing Chinese who are now on Formosa, in 
the civil war that is going on over there; 
they desire to send substantial aid. 

Mr. President, any time we send any 
part of the United States Fleet to any of 
those islands, to protect them, we can 
prepare to send more auxiliary military 
and naval equipment, It is agreed here 
by the Senator from California, by the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], and 
by other Senators that the Communists 
are bound and determined to take over 
Formosa. If that is their plan, Mr. 
President, I undertake to say that this 
country by even intimating that it is 
going to send its fleet there to protect 
those islands would be following a most 
dangerous course. If we send the Navy 
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over there, we must send more. If we 
are going to follow the course the former 
President of the United States suggests, 
we must augment that force with at least 
10 crack divisions to be garrisoned on the 
island of Formosa. If we are going to 
send the Navy over there, we had better 
get ready to send hundreds of airplanes 
also and all the equipment that is nec- 
essary to take care of them. That is 
exactly what we must do if we are going 
to protect and defend the island, as sug- 
gested by the former President of the 
United States and by the senior Senator 
from Ohio. 

I undertake to say that if we pursue 
such a dangerous policy we must admit 
that we will become a participant in the 
civil war now raging in China. Mr. 
President, if we intervene with military 
force in the present civil war in China, 
we should prepare for world war III. 

Mr. President, I am more interested in 
undertaking to work out these matters 
through the United Nations, for if there 
is another war both the victor and the 
vanquished will go down to defeat. 

We have had a foreign policy in the 
Pacific, notwithstanding the position to 
the contrary taken by some Senators, 
We have had a foreign policy in Japan. 
We have had it in Indonesia. We have 
had it in Korea. We have had it all 
through the East: It has not worked 
out in China as we should have liked, 
of course; but we have had a foreign 
policy, and those who say we have not, 
those who say it is bankrupt, do not 
realize the progress which has been made 
in the East as the result of our foreign 
policy. It is apparent in the Philip- 
pines, in Japan, in Korea, in Indonesia, 
and in other spots in that section of the 
world. N 

I did not expect to speak upon this 
subject, Mr. President, but when the say- 
ing is repeated, Formosa must not fall 
into the hands of an unfriendly foe,” 
something more than talking about it 
must be done, if we want to keep it from 
falling into the hands of the Commu- 
nists. I do not know what the military 
strength of the island is. Perhaps the 
Senator from California knows. Per- 
haps the committee can find out. Per- 
haps they can find out when they go 
into session next Tuesday, when the Sec- 
retary of State appears before the com- 
mittee. The Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee ought to find out, of course, and it 
will. But someone knows that the mili- 
tary strength of Formosa is not very 
great; someone has been told that is so; 
otherwise men like former President 
Hoover and the Senator from Ohio would 
not be advocating sending the Navy, or 
part of the Navy, to protect it from com- 
munism. Any time the Navy goes to 
Formosa, Mr. President, you can be cer- 
tain that if the Communists start across 
some ships are going down. The 
chances are they will go down because of 
some Russian submarine that will be 
there, because the Communists are all 
together, as everyone knows. That is 
what I fear, Mr. President. If that 
should happen, we would be involved, 
and that could mean war—and no one is 
going to win the next war. I think the 
President of the United States followed 
the right course in the action he took 
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today, in expressing the position he did in 
the statement. I am not so sure that 
the gentlemen on the other side of the 
aisle are right in the advocacy of the 
policy they have been proposing. Time 
alone will tell. 

Mr. JENNER, Mr. President, will the 


Senator yield? 
Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 
Mr. JENNER. I should like to ask the 


Senator, since he has made the state- 
ment that the administration has a for- 
eign policy in the Far East, if he could 
give me and also give the public an 
answer to the question of why we have 
not had a bipartisan foreign policy in 
the Far East. 

Mr. LUCAS. A bipartisan policy? 

Mr. JENNER. Yes—why the biparti- 
san foreign policy that has applied to 
western Europe has not been applied to 
the Far East. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator from Texas 
would be in a better position to answer 
that question than am I; but I think per- 
haps his Committee on Foreign Relations 
has been advised from time to time as 
to what is going on in the Far East, I 
am not fully advised as to what depart- 
ment officials the committee has called 
before it and the extent of the informa- 
tion elicited. But I want to say to my 
friend from Indiana that the Senator 
from Illinois has advocated from time 
to time, and still does, the maximum 
amount of consultation and conference 
between the executive branch of the 
Government and members of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, both in the Senate 
and in the House. That is the position 
T have taken from the beginning. I still 
take that position. 

I think my friend, the great Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG], has 
made a valuable contribution toward 
world peace, as a result of the position 
he has taken and his efforts here in 
promoting the bipartisan foreign policy 
as he has done and is doing now. He and 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] 
have been the architects of the biparti- 
san foreign policy. They have worked 
together all these years. The results of 
their work have become evident in Eu- 
rope. But what happened in the Chinese 
situation I am not in a position to say. 
I shall leave that to the experts on the 
subject. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr, LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The able majority 
leader has stated that America has a 
foreign policy in the East. I wonder 
whether the Senator would place in the 
Record today or tomorrow a statement 
of what that policy is. The Senator 
from Michigan spent some time in the 
East, and he endeavored to obtain from 
those who are in charge of formulating 
the policy of America in the East, those 
who are in charge of the naval forces in 
the East, and so forth, that information. 
He was unable to find anyone who could 
state what the foreign policy of America 
was in relation to the East. That being 
true, I should like to have the able ma- 
jority leader state to the Senate what 
the foreign policy of America is in the 
East. 


Mr. LUCAS. The junior Senator from 
Michigan is a very valuable Member of 
the Senate. He understands the situa- 
tion as well as I do. I suggest to the 
able Senator that he ask permission to 
go before Secretary Acheson next Tues- 
day and ask him that question. The 
Secretary of State can give him the 
proper answer. The Senator from Ili- 
nois could not lay out on a blueprint 
as to what the foreign policy is, unless 
he conferred with the Secretary and with 
State Department officials. But I know, 
and the Senator knows, that we have a 
foreign policy there. Iam satisfied from 
the accounts I read in the newspapers 
as to where the Senator went on the last 
trip he took, that he was not trying very 
hard to find out exactly what our for- 
eign policy was in the Far East, but that 
he was trying to find something wrong 
with it. The Senator did not go over 
there to find out anything good about 
the Democratic administration. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LUCAS, Any question the Senator 
would ask me would not be favorable to 
the Democratic administration. I know 
that from my long experience with the 
Senator’s activities. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield for a question. 

Mr, FERGUSON. Will the Senator 
give me his aid, that I may appear be- 
fore the Foreign Relations Committee, 
and that I may ask that question? 

Mr. LUCAS. Why, certainly. I know 
his distinguished senior colleague from 
Michigan would be delighted to have the 


junior Senator from Michigan appear in 


the committee meeting and ask all the 
questions he wants to ask. It has been 
done before. Former Senator Dulles was 
here last year. He was a sort of roving 
member of the committee. There will 
not be any trouble about that at all, and 
I think the Senator ought to do it. Of 
course, no one will ever satisfy the Sen- 
ator with respect to his questions, but at 
least he will have the opportunity to in- 
terrogate Secretary Acheson. He ought 
to do it. I know the Secretary would 
welcome it. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr, SALTONSTALL. The Senator 
was critical of the statement of former 
President Hoover, as supported by the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr]. Iassume 
without any question that the Senator 
did not mean by his criticism that those 
men, or any other prominent men, or 
even men who are not so prominent, do 
not have the right to speak out and give 
their views with relation to the policies 
of the Government of the United States. 

Mr. LUCAS. Oh, not at all. Imay say 
to my dear friend from Massachusetts 
that the Senator from Ohio would be the 
last man in the world anyone would 
attempt to keep from speaking out. 
They have that right, of course, as citi- 
zens, and the Senator from Ohio has 
that right as a Senator. I do not say 
that Mr. Hoover or the Senator from 
Ohio wants to get this country into war. 
I do not say that at all, but I do definitely 
and unequivocally say that, once we send 
the Navy to Formosa to keep the Com- 
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munists away, as was clearly suggested 
in that letter and in the statement that 
was made by the distinguished Senator, 
it is certainly placing the American 
people and the American Government in 
a dangerous position, so far as war is 
concerned. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield to me for one more 
question? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator will 
agree with me, I am sure, that it is for 
the best interests of all the Members of 
the United States Senate and of the 
American people as a whole to have men 
like President Hoover, the Senator from 


. California, the Senator from Ohio, and 


others, who have some knowledge of the 
subject, and who have definite views, to 
express their views in order that all of 
us can get better information. The 
Senator agrees with me about that, does 
he not? 

Mr. LUCAS. That is absolutely cor- 
rect. I agree to that, that the more de- 
bate we have upon the subject, the more 
opportunity we shall have of giving the 
American people the opportunity to 
listen in and to hear both sides of the 
question, and of finding a proper solu- 
tion. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. And that is not 
on a partisan basis, I take it. 

Mr. LUCAS. Not at all, not at all. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
shall not detain the Senate at this time. 
I shall probably address some remarks to 
this subject at a little later date. The 
hour is far advanced. I have listened 
with a great deal of interest to the able 
speech by the Senator from California, 
and to the running debate. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas] 
has pointed out the statements of for- 
mer President Hoover and the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] advocating the 
sending of a naval fleet to Formosa. I 
have a press release before me from New 
Brunswick, N. J., quoting a statement by 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SMITH], who was recently in the Far 
East. I quote from the press release: 

This country should lose no time in adopt- 
ing an aggressive policy in the Far East, in- 
cluding the occupation of Formosa to fore- 
stall a possible Communist sweep southward 
out of China. 

Senator ALEXANDER SMITH, of New Jersey, 
a member of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, declared tonight in a recorded 
broadcast: 

“I am hoping we will find a formula for 
occupying Formosa,” said Mr. SMITH. “I 
think that it would be very simple to work 
out a program with the Nationalist Govern- 
ment there and with Talwan“— 


That is, Formosa— 
“with the people themselves, whereby we 


would go into a joint occupation and help 
them to recover.” 


Why, of course, it would be a simple 
operation—much simpler than this de- 
bate here today—if we would cooperate 
with the forces occupying Formosa, and 
tell them that we are going to come over 
and help occupy it. Occupy it how? 
With an army, with a navy, with al) 
the military might this Government 
possesses? 

Mr. President, I was somewhat amazed 
at the Senator from California when, 
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after his long address about the terrible 
conditions in the Far East and the threat 
of communism, he did not go further 
into the aggressive measures which he 
thought might be adopted in order to 
stop communism. Of course, we are all 
against communism. The Senator de- 
nounces the methods of the Communists, 
But because we are against communism 
must we send an army into all the Com- 
munist states, to conquer communism, 
extirpate it, and liberate the peoples 
from communism? What are we going 
to do, if we follow that sort of policy? 
When are we going to invade Hungary, 
to free it from communism? Rumania? 
Bulgaria? Czechoslovakia? Yugo- 


slavia? And Russia itself? Shall we 


say we will not permit communism to 
exist anywhere on earth? 

Mr. President, the Communists have 
taken possession of China. We should 
not blind ourselves to that fact. They 
are in de facto possession of all the land 
area of China excepting certain outly- 
ing islands. The great nations of the 
earth are about to recognize the Com- 
munists as de facto rulers of China. 
What good will it do us, even if we 
could—and we should not—to intervene 
in the civil war between the Communists 
on the one hand and the Nationalist 
Government of China on the other hand? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. In view of the state- 
ment made by the chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee that the great 
nations of the earth are about to recog- 
nize the Communist government of 
China, may I inquire if it is the inten- 
tion of the Government of the United 
States to recognize the Communist gov- 
ernment of China? 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is a matter 
which must await developments, It will 
not be determined at this time. 

Mr. WHERRY. I do not want to get 
into any quarrel with the Senator from 
Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Allright. The State 
Department has repeatedly informed the 
committee that there will be no recog- 
nition until the matter is discussed with 
the Foreign Relations Committee. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Let me further an- 
swer the Senator’s question. It is not the 
custom to recognize a government until 
it gives assurances that it will respect 
international law. That is applicable to 
all governments. 

Mr. WHERRY. Will the chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate now tell us what great nations of 
the earth are going to recognize Commu- 
nist China? 

Mr. CONNALLY, I do not know them 
all. I know some of them. India has 
recognized Communist China. Great 
Britain, I thin 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Senator 
know that Great Britain will recognize 
Communist China? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I feel sure that she 
will recognize it. She has vast business 
interests in China and wants to protect 
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them. I understand that within a very 
short period of time she will recognize 
the Communist government of China. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Senator 
think the United States of America 
should recognize a country which will be 
governed by Communist Russia, with all 
its banditry, which has infiltrated itself 
not only into China but into many other 
countries? Can it ever become so sta- 
bilized that the United States of Amer- 
ica will recognize that kind of govern- 
ment? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I think the Senator 
is getting a little far afield from the ab- 
solute question which we are supposed 
to be discussing here. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator made the 
statement that great nations of the earth 
were about to recognize Communist 
China. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I did not say they 
all would recognize China. 

Mr. WHERRY. I ask the Senator be- 
cause I believe in him. I think he be- 
lieves in fair play. I ask him now as 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, does he think the Senate of the 
United States can agree to ratification 
by the State Department of recognition 
of Communist China if this administra- 
tion shall decide to recognize Commu- 
nist China? 

Mr. CONNALLY. The State Depart- 
ment cannot recognize it. No one ex- 
cept the President of the United States 
can extend recognition. 

Mr. WHERRY. I agree. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am not sufficiently 
acquainted with all the facts regarding 
conditions in China to make a definite 
statement, but I do not favor recogniz- 
ing China at this time. As I have said, 
it depends on conditions and develop- 
ments. Ultimately, if they show them- 
selves as properly administering the af- 
fairs of China, we shall probably recog- 
nize them. What good would it do not to 
recognize them? If other countries of 
the world recognize them, do business 
with them, and have ministers and 
ambassadors stationed there, how would 
it benefit us not to have ambassadors 
and ministers there also? We do not 
send ambassadors to foreign countries 
to please the people of those countries, 
We do not send ministers and consuls 
to serve the convenience or the pleas- 
ure of foreign governments. We send 
them to represent and serve the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. We 
want to know what is going on in 
those countries. We have no other way 
of ascertaining, without establishing 
an elaborate spy system. We refused 
to recognize Russia for approximately 
15 years after the First World War. 
What difference did it make? The rest 
of the nations of the world traded and 
did business with Russia, and so did we, 
but we had no formal diplomatic repre- 
sentation. Finally we did recognize 
Russia, and she was then absolutely a 
Communist government. If the Senator 
would not recognize any Communist gov- 
ernment at all, and that were our policy, 
we would soon be in a very small minor- 
ity, judging by the way in which com- 
munism is spreading over the world. 
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Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. How can the distin- 
guished Senator from Texas ask the 
junior Senator from Nebraska to vote 
appropriations to stop the expansion of 
communism in western Europe while at 
the same time this administration rec- 
ognizes Communist China? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I have not yet 
asked the Senator to support any appro- 
priations. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, the 
Senator has been on the floor of the 
Senate and, in an impassioned plea, has 
asked us to approve this, that, or the 
other thing to stop the expansion of 
communism in Europe. This afternoon 
we are informed by the chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee that the 
great nations of the earth are about to 
recognize Communist China. I ask once 
again how the Senator can ask that we 
spend the taxpayers’ money to stop com- 
munism in Europe. How can I be asked 
to approve an appropriation to stop the 
expansion of communism in Europe, 
when, at the same time the Government 


“advocates the recognition of Communist 


China or any other nation where bandits 
infiltrate and completely subjugate the 
people? 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from 
Nebraska has answered the question. 
He has asked it and answered it, so I 
shall not pay any more attention to that 
particular question. But let me ask the 
Senator this: What are the nations of 
the earth which we have recognized? 
Do not rise until I have completed my 
question. I want a little time, myself. 
I have never made a plea on the floor 
of the Senate for appropriations to stop 
communism. I have made appeals for 
appropriations to protect free nations of 
the earth from armed attack from with- 
out, regardless of communism—— 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Just a moment. Be 
patient, please. The clock is running on, 
Let me say to the Senator, seriously, 
that this is a free country, is it not? 

Mr. WHERRY. I hope so. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If a man wants to 
be a Communist. has he not the right to 
be a Communist? In a free land if a 
citizen honestly and sincerely believes in 
the principles of communism but vio- 
lates no law he has a right to his belief. 

Mr. WHERRY. The oath of the Com- 
munist Party provides for the overthrow 
of the United States Government by 
force. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If a Communist vio- 
lates the law, of course he is guilty—he 
is responsible for his own conduct, He 
may not be a member of the party. 

Mr. WHERRY. He is guilty of trea- 
son, 

Mr. CONNALLY. Not necessarily. 

Mr. WHERRY. If he advocates the 
overthrow of the Government of the 
United States, it is treason. I shall not 
support appropriations for anyone who 
believes in that. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will bet a dollar 
that if we should send an FBI investi- 
gator into Nebraska he would find some 
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Communists. I do not mean armed 
Communists. 

Mr. WHERRY. Just a moment. — 

Mr. CONNALLY. I have the floor, and 
I propose to keep it until I get ready to 
yield it. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator is charg- 
ing that there are Communists in Ne- 
braska. Nebraska has the finest citizen- 
ship on the face of the earth. They are 
honest-to-goodness Americans. They 
are not Communists. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I did not mean that 
all of them are Communists. 

Mr. WHERRY. Nebraska is the best 
State in the Union, and the Senator will 
find more Americans to the square inch 
in Nebraska than in any other State of 
the Union. 

Mr. CONNALLY. They are getting 
pretty small if they can be compressed 
into a square inch. 

a WHERRY. They are doing pretty 
well. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, what 
I meant to say was that if men honestly 
believe in those doctrines—and there are 
plenty of such men in every State—they 
are not going around with a bomb in one 
hand and a six-shooter in the other. 
They really believe in the principle of the 
common ownership of property. 

Mr, WHERRY. But the Senator does 
not sanction those beliefs, 

Mr, CONNALLY. Of course I do not. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator and I 
agree on most questions. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
have answered the question of the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska. But I want the 
gentlemen who are complaining so bit- 
terly and so eloquently and so vigorously 
about Formosa to tell us what they want 
to do about it. 

Mr. JENNER. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. What do they pro- 
pose to do? Do they want to send an 
army there with guns in their hands? 
Do they want to send the Navy, with its 
flags unfurled, to protect Formosa in a 
civil war? Both sides in this contest are 
Chinese. The Nationalist Government 
is Chinese, and the Communist forces are 
Chinese. It is a civil war, and we do not 
intervene in civil wars unless our in- 
terests are directly affected. 

I now yield to the Senator from In- 
diana. 

Mr. JENNER. I desire to ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Texas whether 
or not the President of the United States 
consulted with the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Senate in regard to 
this recently announced policy on the 
abandonment of Formosa. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will say that the 
President did not personally, but the 
Secretary of State did. 

Mr. JENNER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. CONNALLY. And he is in con- 
stant touch with the President. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
did I correctly understand the Senator 
to say they consulted with the Foreign 
Relations Committee? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Members of it. 
They consulted with me. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I am a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
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tions, and I never heard anything about 
this decision until I saw it in the 
newspapers. 

Mr. McMAHON.: Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut. 

Mr. McMAHON. I should like to ask 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations if he does 
not think it somewhat strange that some 
of the Senators who have so bitterly op- 
posed our efforts to assist western Eu- 
rope now seem to be in the forefront 
in behalf of some policy, which they do 
not define, which they do not delimit, 
and which they cannot explain. Has the 
Senator observed that? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do not like to re- 
flect on my colleagues. The Senator is 
entitled to his opinion on the subject. 

Mr. McMAHON. I should like to say 
to the Senator also that the effort that 
has been made here today to prove that 
we have had no policy in the Far East 
does not comport with the facts. 

Mr, CONNALLY. Certainly it does 
not. 

Mr. McMAHON. As the Senator well 
knows, we poured hundreds of millions 
of dollars into the Philippines. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes. 

Mr. McMAHON. We started right 
after the end of the war to see that they 
maintained their independence, and be- 
came a free republic among the nations 
of the world. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is correct. 

Mr. MCMAHON. The Senator knows 
we did our job in Japan, and I think 
have done it very well, and that we are 
working on a peace treaty with Japan. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is correct. 

Mr. McMAHON. The Senator from 
Texas knows, and the Senate knows, 
that we have rendered invaluable as- 
sistance to the Indonesian Republic, 
and for the first time in years there is 
now a cessation of hostilities in Indo- 
nesia, 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is correct. 

Mr. McMAHON. The Senator from 
Texas knows, and the Senate knows, 
that we have taken the lead in compos- 
ing the differences between Pakistan and 
India. Last of all, the Senator of 
course knows well that we have poured 
more than $2,000,000,000 into the effort 
to maintain the Nationalist Government 
in China. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is correct. 

Mr. McMAHON. Let us acknowledge 
the corn, as the saying goes. Do gen- 
tlemen want us to go into Formosa with 
a full-fledged attack? Do they want us 
to go to war over China, or do they not? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Sena- 
tor for his question. What he implies 
is very true. Let us consider the case 
of China. We are talking about China 
and Formosa. We poured out more 
than $2,000,000,000, and sent the Chinese 
food and raiment. We sent arms and 
munitions to Nationalist China, the gov- 
ernment which is being discussed here 
today. We sent them all these things. 
If they did not use them successfully, it 
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What we did for Indonesia has been 
well suggested by the Senator. What 
about Japan? We have occupied Japan, 
We have fed the Japanese, we have sent 
them money, we have sent them re- 
sources. Yet, we have no policy! I 
have heard that kind of talk from across 
the aisle for some years, that we have 
no foreign policy. It is ridiculous on its 
face. 

We poured hundreds of millions of 
dollars into the Philippines? And what 
occurred in the case of Korea? We are 
making appropriations for Korea, It is 
making great advancement and progress, 
Yet, we have no foreign policy! 

Mr. President, when war was on, did 
we have a foreign policy? Did we not 
send troops to China? Did we not send 
troops to Burma? Did we not send 
troops to India? Did we not send troops 
to Japan? Did we not send them to 
practically all the governments in Asia 
that had any contact at all with the 
war? We sent American troops, Ameri- 
can resources, American arms and mu- 
nitions. Yet, we have no foreign policy! 

Aid to China is still proceeding. Even 
with all the disturbance China is caus- 
ing us, we are still continuing to admin- 
ister money for relief purposes in China, 

Mr. WHERRY. Through ECA. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Through ECA; yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield? 

n Mr. CONNALLY. For a short ques- 
on. 

Mr. WHERRY. Iagree with the Sen- 
ator about the ECA appropriations, but 
I should like to inquire whether we allo- ` 
cated any of the $75,000,000 Congress 
appropriated for aid in China. Have we 
spent any of that $75,000,000? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I cannot tell the 
Senator how much has been spent, but 
aid is being extended. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is the aid about 
which the Senator from California has 
been talking. 

Mr. CONNALLY. We 
$125,000,.000. 

Mr. WHERRY. One hundred and 
seventy-five million dollars has been 
spent of the ECA funds out of $275,- 
000,000. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am speaking 
about another appropriation. 

Mr. WHERRY. I agree with the Sen- 
ator that that is being spent, but, as I 
understand from all the reports I can 
get from the State Department, not one 
dime or penny of the $75,000,000 that 
was appropriated, the bill passing the 
Senate without much debate, has been 
spent, and if I understood the remarks 
of the Senator from California correctly, 
it is my understanding that out of the 
authorization, the aid they need so much 
could be given without any further legis- 
lative action. 

Mr. CONNALLY: Very well. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. For just a moment 
let me answer. This seems to be a squad 
attack. We appropriated $125,000,000 
for aid to China in the way of arms, am- 
munition, and munitions. 

I now yield to the Senator frum In- 
diana, 
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Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I asked 
the distinguished majority leader a ques- 
tion a while ago, and he said he thought 
the Senator from Texas might be in a 
better position to answer. 

I agree with the distinguished Senator, 
we have a foreign policy in the Far East, 
and we have a bipartisan foreign policy 
in western Europe. Will the Senator be 
kind enough to explain to me why we do 
not have a bipartisan foreign policy in 
the Far East? 

Mr. CONNALLY. So far as I know, 
there has been no concealment from 
members of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations on the Republican side about 
any fact in issue as to China. The 
Senator from Nebraska, the leader on the 
other side, pretends to know more about 
these things than many of the rest of 
us know. 

Mr. WHERRY. I did not get my in- 
formation from the members of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, and I did 
not get it from the State Department. 
I cannot find out anything from the State 
Department. 

Mr. CONNALLY. He got it from one 
of his secret agents, then. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is what one has 
to have around here to get any informa- 
tion. 

Mr. CONNALLY. One of his secret 
agents, paid for by Government money. 

Mr. JENNER. Then the distinguished 
Senator from Texas is telling me that we 
have the same bipartisan policy in the 
Far East that we have in Europe, that it 
is bipartisan all through? 

Mr. CONNALLY. So far as I have 
been able to observe. The two-billion- 
dollar appropriation made for China was 
voted for on this floor. Were the Repub- 
licans so blind that they did not inquire 
into it, that they did not know what the 
$2,000,000,000 was being spent for? Was 
the $175,000,000 about which the Senator 
from Nebraska speaks—and I hope he 
will keep his seat until I get to a stopping 
point—covered up? Was it not passed 
on the floor of the Senate, and are not 
the Republicans smart enough to inquire 
and to know about it in years when there 
is no election, as well as in years when 
there is an election? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Iowa. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Does the Sen- 
ator recall that there were consistent 
and persistent attempts made by mem- 
bers of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions to get hold of the Wedemeyer re- 
port and see what was in it? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. And that we 
were met with full and unconditional re- 
fusal by the State Department? 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is a vivid il- 
lustration of the bipartisan nature of the 
policy. The Democrats did not get the 
Wedemeyer report any more than the 


Republicans got it. So there is no point. 


to that. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Bipartisan 
secrecy, I take it. 

Mr, CONNALLY. No. The Wede- 


meyer report touched a great many mat- 
ters of a highly technical, military, and 
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diplomatic nature, so that the President 
did not think it wise to give it publicity, 
and he knew that if he gave it to as many 
as three Republicans, it would be pub- 
lished all over the world. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I wish to 
say for the Recorp that, as a member of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, it 
is a great regret to me to be compelled to 
announce here that I was in no way con- 
sulted about the action taken by the 
President today. Furthermore, I had 
understood distinctly, in my conversa- 
tions with the members of the State De- 
partment, that no action would be taken 
on these important questions, such as the 
recognition of China and the problem of 
Formosa, without consultation with the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, I want 
the Recor to show that. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Very well. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I wish to 
say also, in answer to the distinguished 
chairman of the committee, for whom I 
have the highest affection and regard, 
with respect to his question to me about 
what I would do regarding Formosa, that 
I expect to address the Senate early 
next week, reporting on my trip, and 
making suggestions about how the For- 
mosa matter might be handled without 
the danger of war. Possibly it is too 
late. Possibly the barn door has been 
locked after the horse is gone, because I 
understand the question has been settled 
unilaterally by the President on the ad- 
vice of the Department today, much to 
my regret. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do not know where 
or when the President gave assurances 
to the Senator from New Jersey that 
action respecting China would be re- 
vealed to him. He told all of us in the 
committee, through the Secretary of 
State, that recognition—and we are not 
discussing recognition here today—that 
recognition of the Communist regime in 
China would not be made until the For- 
eign Relations Committee was thorough- 
ly conversant with and was advised of 
the situation. That stands, and con- 
tinues to stand. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. From dis- 
cussion of the bipartisan approach to 
this matter and talking with members 
of the State Department, I understood 
distinctly that these issues would be con- 
sidered in a bipartisan way, and that no 
action would be taken without consulta- 
tion with the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee of the Senate and the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the House. I, as one Sen- 
ator at least, had that understanding. 
I think it is a dangerous attack upon our 
bipartisan cooperation for this unilat- 
eral decision by the President to have 
been made. I greatly regret it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I wish to ask what 
we would have done respecting the for- 
eign policy of the United States when 
the Senator from New Jersey was away 
in India, in China, and Formosa? What 
would be the result if no action could be 
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taken until he and the other Senators 
who were away returned and were con- 
sulted? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I think the 
Recorp will show that I said that, from 
talking with members of the State De- 
partment, I understood that no action 
would be taken on these important ques- 
tions, such as the recognition of China 
and the problem of Formosa without 
consultation with the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

Mr. CONNALLY. There are many 
men in the State Department who have 
no authority to make such a statement. 
The Senator from New Jersey did not 
consult the President or the Secretary of 
State about the statements he handed 
out about what ought to happen to For- 
mosa, did he? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I certainly 
did. On my return I immediately tried 
to get in touch with the Secretary of 
State, and was told that he was leaving 
for Paris. He asked me to submit a 
memorandum to him on the subject of 
my observations in the Far East. I did 
so, He acknowledged receipt of the 
memorandum. I immediately sent to the 
other members of the State Department 
involved in far eastern affairs a copy of 
my report to the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and asked for a consultation with 
them. I did have lunch with Mr. But- 
terworth. I went to Flushing and had 
lunch with Messrs. Jessup and Fosdick 
and reported my recommendations to 
them. I felt I was entitled to some op- 
portunity of discussing with the entire 
State Department group what should be 
done in deciding these important ques- 
tions. I cannot feel that any of my ob- 
servations or recommendations were 
given any serious consideration. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Texas if he can advise the 
Senate whether, in consideration of Chi- 
nese affairs, including the possibility of 
recognition of the present powers in con- 
trol of China, the island of Formosa is 
regarded as a part of China? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will say “Yes.” It 
has not been confirmed by a treaty of 
peace with Japan, but insofar as they 
can make these agreements short of a 
treaty with Japan, the powers agreed 
that Formosa should go back to China, 
because Japan seized it 50 or 60 years 
ago. However, the treaty ratifying that 
agreement must be made. 

Mr. AIKEN. Was that agreement 
made since the conclusion of World War 
II? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes. It was made 
during the war, at the Cairo Conference. 

Mr. I assume the Govern- 
ment of China was one of the major 
powers that agreed to that decision. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. And probably would not 
agree to it at this time. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Does the Senator 
mean that China would rather Japan 
would keep Formosa than that Japan 
return it to China? 

Mr. AIKEN. I imagine that China 
would not, that is that Chiang Kai-shek’s 
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government would not desire to have 
Formosa regarded as a part of China. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is a specula- 
tion I am not able to answer. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator did answer 
my question, that, so far as he knows, 
the island of Formosa is regarded as a 
part of China. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is correct. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY, I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The statement has 
been made that my distinguished col- 
league the senior Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. VANDENBERG], who has taken such 
an important part in foreign relations, 
had personally been consulted in relation 
to Formosa. My colleague issued a 
statement which I think should be made 
a part of the Recor to show whether or 
not there was consultation with the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee. I 
should like to read into the Recorp the 
statement issued by my distinguished 
colleague and released to the press this 
afternoon. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Has the Senator the 
permission of the senior Senator from 
Michigan to place the statement in the 
RECORD? 

Mr. FERGUSON. No; but I think it 
ought to become a part of the RECORD. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am not going to 
object. I merely wanted to know. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The senior Senator 
from Michigan delivered to the press a 
statement. It came over the teletype 
service. I read a copy of the statement, 
as follows: 

Senator VANDENBERG, I regret that the ad- 
ministration has found it necessary to an- 
nounce conclusions regarding Formosa ahead 
of a realistic consultation on the subject 
with the appropriate committees of Congress, 
Like Yalta and Potsdam, and like many other 
unhappy chapters in China policy, congres- 
sional advice is precluded. I regret that 
these conclusions also precede the factual 
reports which have been anticipated from 
the Jessup mission and particularly from the 
Far East conference between our Chiefs of 
Staff and General MacArthur. It is at least 
useful that the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee will explore the subject with 
Secretary Acheson next week because many 
critical decisions remain to be made. 

Every practical disccuragement to Com- 
munist conquest, short of active American 
military participation, should be pursued in 
China and throughout the Far East, which 
must be totally encompassed in our compre- 
hensive view. The rights of Formosans 
themselves must be consulted. The perma- 
nent status of Formosa must be recognized 
as dependent on the ultimate Japanese peace 
treaty. The vital interest of the United 
Nations must be recognized. 

The Formosan question is presently clari- 
fied but it is not settled by today’s executive 
statements. I withhold my own discussion 
until the belated hearings next week. 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, Iam 
very glad to have that statement from 
the senior Senator from Michigan. The 
senior Senator from Michigan is a very 
able man. He has rendered very distin- 
guished service. He is a member of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

I want to say, however, that the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations has had 
Mr. Acheson before it numerous times. 
He has never shown any disposition not 
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to come when any member of the com- 
mittee felt that we ought to invite him, 
and when the committee had acted fa- 
vorably upon such a suggestion. He has 
been frank. He has been free to discuss 
any foreign questions. I think it is a 
little unfair to charge the State Depart- 
ment, through Mr. Acheson, with lack of 
willingness to reveal anything that is 
known about the subject. 

Now some say that we ought to wait 
until we receive the report from Mr, 
Jessup. 

Many persons have traveled over east- 
ern Asia, including Japan, who have 
given out statements respecting what 
they thought ought to be done in For- 
mosa, and what ought to be done in 
Korea. After a while the issuance of 
such statements becomes an old matter, 
and I assume that the Secretary of State 


and the President concluded that it was - 


about time that one or the other of them 
should make a public statement in re- 
gard to our policy toward Formosa. One 
cannot blame them. 

We have heard speeches on the Sen- 
ate floor, not only during the present 
session but during the last session, about 
China, and particularly we have heard 
complaints respecting our policy toward 
China. Yet, the same persons who have 
complained the loudest about our neg- 
lect of China voted for the appropria- 
tions, liberal appropriations, which we 
made for assistance to China. We sent 
General Marshall to China. He spent a 
year there trying to compose the Gov- 
ernment of China, to keep it a going 
concern. Yet, now some say we have not 
done enough for China. Senators know 
what happened. They know what Gen- 
eral Marshall told us. He told us about 
the corruption in the Government of 
China, and that it was unable really in 
good faith to carry out measures which 
would utilize the funds we had so 
lavishly given them. 

I shall at a later time make a more 
comprehensive speech on this subject 
and try to be prepared to brief anyone 
who wants to ask questions. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, it is 
certainly not my intention to enter into 
any extended discussion of this matter 
except to say I think it would be unfor- 
tunate if we were to close the debate 
without pointing out that we do have, 
in a very real sense, a bipartisan policy 
respecting China. As a member of the 
Foreign Relations Committee I have sat 
hour after hour and listened to exactly 
the same witnesses as has the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY], the Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. HIcKENLOOPER], and 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. VAN- 
DENBERG]. Every suggestion that could 
possibly be made by the admirals, by the 
generals, by the ambassadors, by the spe- 
cial ambassadors, and by the Secretary of 
State, was received and examined, and 
out of all that testimony has come uni- 
fied action by the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. If that is not bipartisan I do not 
know the meaning of the term. It seems 
to me the Republican members of the 
Foreign Relations Committee have truly 
represented their party, have amply rep- 
resented their party, and have wisely 
represented their party in the committee. 
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Mr. CONNALLY. In regard to the is- 
suance of the statement by the Presi- 
dent, I wish to say that I am reliably 
informed, beyond any question, that last 
night the Secretary of State tried to 
reach the Senator from Michigan [Mr, 
VANDENBERG]; that he had gone home, 
and was not available; but that the Sec- 
retary of State was going to reach him 
and was going to discuss the very thing 
about which complaint has been made, 
namely, that the Senator was not con- 
sulted about the issuance of the state- 
ment by the President. I intervene sim- 
ply to make that statement. 

Mr. McMAHON. I regret very much 
that that mischance occurred. 

But in regard to the issuance of the 
statement, I also point out that it was 
in the possession of the Foreigr Rela- 
tions Committee for months and months 
and months. I have not heard made in 
the executive meetings of that committee 
any positive, constructive suggestion 
which would have eventuated in a single 
difference in action or in thought in re- 
lation to this problem. 

So I say to the Senator from Indiana 
that in a very real sense we do have, and 
have had up to this time, a bipartisan 
policy in regard to China. It might have 
been different if the Senator from Ne- 
braska had been on the committee; in 
that case we might have taken a different 
position. But I would not say that it 
would have resulted in his taking a dif- 
ferent position than that which he has 
taken in regard to ECA and the Atlantic 
Pact, or different from the action he has 
taken on this floor in regard to their 
implementation which, if I remember the 
record correctly, he was opposed. I sus- 
pect that his action on those matters 
would have been no different if he had 
been a member of the Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

Mr. President, I want a bipartisan 
foreign policy. I truly believe, from the 
bottom of my heart, that the position the 
United States of America occupies in the 
world today—the most important posi- 
tion any nation has ever occupied in re- 
lation to the other powers of the earth 
in the history of all mankind—is such, 
today, and is fraught with such danger, 
that never before have we needed unity 
in our foreign policy as we need it today. 

Mr. President, I hope that we shall not 
become unduly acrimonious. I hope I 
have not offended the Senator from 
Nebraska in what I have said. I hope 
we can go on to develop and support a 
policy which will indicate to the world 
that we here are united and are de- 
termined that freedom shall not perish 
from the earth. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
simply wish to say that the memoran- 
dum which has been read into the Rxc- 
ORD this afternoon by the junior Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Fercuson], giving 
the observation of the senior Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG], cor- 
roborates entirely the charges I have 
made in the past few days, namely, that 
we do not have a bipartisan foreign 
policy. Furthermore, it completely vin- 
dicates me in the statement I made, 
that, from now on, certainly no com- 
mitments ought to be made by the State 
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Department on the theory of biparti- 
sanship, until those commitments have 
been brought to the Foreign Relations 
Committee and then to the Senate of 
the United States and then to the Amer- 
ican people, for debate and open dis- 
cussion. 

That was not done in regard to Yalta; 
that was not done in regard to Pots- 
dam. If it had been done in those cases, 
we would not be in the trouble we are 
in today. There was no bipartisanship 
about those secret agreements; and the 
distinguished senior Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. VANDENBERG] has said so time 
and time again on the floor of the 
Senate. 

There has not been any bipartisanship 
on the coalition-Communist policy in 
the southeast of Asia for 6 years. Cer- 
tainly when I voted against confirma- 
tion of the nomination of Mr. Acheson 
the first time, I did so because he wanted 
to inject a coalition Communist com- 
mission, or at least a representation of 
Communists in such a commission, in 
Japan, I did so alongside of the able 
former Senator Chandler, of Kentucky, 
who made a very forceful speech on that 
very proposition, on which we were in 
agreement at that time. 

Mr. President, I opposed the ECA au- 
thorization; I thought it took the wrong 
approach. But I wish to tell my dis- 
tinguished friend, the Senator from Con- 
necticut, that once it was authorized, I 
supported the appropriations for is. I 
wish to say that I did not agree with the 
approach taken by the Atlantic Charter. 
I said I was in favor of the extension of 
the Monroe Doctrine, and that I would 
go along with the Atlantic Charter if 
that was what it was to be. But after 
it was authorized, when I sat on the 
Appropriations Committee, I attempted 
to justify the expenses for it, and I shall 
do so again. 

I said then, and I now repeat, that it 
seems impossible to commit ourselves to 
a land army, to the tune of billions of 
dollars, to stop the expansion of com- 
munism in western Europe, when at the 
same time we recognize Communist 
China. Why are we to be expected to 
make those appropriations, and at the 
same time leave the barn door wide open 
to communism in China? That is my 
whole record on those issues, and I am 
proud of it. 

The observations made today by the 
distinguished senior Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. VANDENBERG] and the observa- 
tions made by the distinguished Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH], who has 
been one of the most active and apt 
members of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, completely justify my position so 
far as a bipartisan policy is concerned. 

So, Mr. President, I myself hope—and 
I wish to agree with the distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut—that when 
these matters come to the Senate, as 
they should come to it, there will be full 
discussion of them. Certainly there was 
no bipartisanship in regard to Formosa 
or in regard to the question of defending 
it. Certainly it was not my policy; I had 
no chance to express myself about it, 
and I shall not have. But I say now that 
if we can have open discussions and can 
have the Senate advised as to what the 
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policy shall be, then we shall have a bi- 
partisan foreign policy which I shall be 
glad to uphold as forcefully as will any 
other Member of the Senate. But I was 
not consulted about Formosa. I do not 
know about the policy regarding it. I 
think some very challenging questions 
have been asked about what our policy 
should be. 

But I wish to say now that, whatever 
that policy.is, it should be arrived at 
after open discussion, without any com- 
mitments being made by either the 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee or by the committee itself, until 
it can be discussed on the floor of the 
Senate of the United States. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, per- 
haps it is not inappropriate that a fresh- 
man Member of the Senate should make 
a few observations in regard to the very 
enlightening discussion which has oc- 
curred today on the floor of the Senate. 
I am very sorry it was not my privilege 
to hear all the remarks of the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KNOwWLAND IJ. I wish to say 
that it is not my purpose to argue or de- 
bate in any way with him the subject 
which has been under discussion. 

However, as one who long has been 
interested in our international policy, 
particularly the problems of the Far East, 
as one who used to have the privilege of 
lecturing to a few students on interna- 
tional problems, particularly those in the 
Far East, I have been interested to note 
the lack of interest on the part of the 
United States Senate in what could be 
done for tomorrow. Everyone seems to 
be quite sure about what went wrong 
yesterday. I have heard almost con- 
tinuous debate and argument about 
China; but China has been a lost cause 
ever since the beginning of the Eighty- 
first Congress, and even before that time. 
The Communist troops have been on the 
march; it was perfectly obvious what 
would happen in China. 

Now we are considering Formosa, 
which consists of some 13,000. square 
miles. Perhaps it would be well for us to 
pick up the World Almanac and read 
what it states about what Formosa con- 
sists of and what articles it produces. 
From the almanac we learn that Formosa 
has an area of 13,800 square miles and a 
population of 5,212,426. We also learn 
that the Pescadores, the other islands 
which have been mentioned in connec- 
tion with this debate, have an area of 50 
square miles and a population of ap- 
proximately 60,000. 

But now the great question is whether 
we should send our fleet to Formosa or 
whether at least we should do something 
to save Formosa from communism. 

Frankly, Mr. President, the issue, as 
has been stated, is one of civil war. One 
side happens to have Communist leader- 
ship; the other side happens to have cor- 
rupt leadership. Of course, corrupt lead- 
ership is still corrupt and still filled with 
corruption, whether it be communistic 
leadership or other leadership. 

Now the question is whether we should 
do something in this civil war. 

Since our policy in the Far East is in 
question, I should like to commend to the 
Foreign Relations Committee interroga- 
tions and inquiries in regard to what we 
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are doing, not only for Formosa and 
about Formosa, but also about Korea, 
where the government is tottering. Let 
us also say a word about India. For 
about 9 months the junior Senator from 
Minnesota has been digging into the 
facts and testimony and figures about 
India. Even when the great Nehru, one 
of the greatest leaders of all time, a dis- 
ciple of Gandhi, and a saint of India, 
came to the United States, not one Mem- 
ber of the Senate of the United States 
rose in the Senate to give him a greet- 
ing—not even when he, a man of peace, 
came to our country. We have had many 
speeches about the United States fleet 
and about war, but not one speech about 
Nehru. 

At this time I wish to talk about food. 
I happen to think that we stop commu- 
nism more with food than we do with 
fleets. I think we stop the Communists 
in Europe more with economic aid and 
food than we do by supplying guns. Our 
program of economic aid in western Eu- 
rope has been more successful than has 
our program of supplying guns to 
Greece. 

Mr. President, what has happened in 
Asia? In Asia there is poverty such as 
none of us can realize. I wish the Sen- 
ator from California had talked to us 
about the unbelievable poverty which ex- 
ists in Asia. Poverty is a fertile ground 
for communism. The Communists have 
made their way in China not only because 
of the strength of their arms and the 
mismanagement of the nationalist gov- 
ernment, but because of the abject pov- 
erty of the people of China, poverty such 
as is inconceivable to the western mind. 

There is the nation by the name of 
India. How about India? Let us com- 
pare it with Formosa, Formosa has 
13,000 square miles. India has 1,581,410 
square miles. Formosa has 5,000,000 
people, and the Formosans do not like 
the Nationalist Government of China. 
The Nationalist Government of China 
treated the people of Formosa so badly 
that they literally hate the Government 
of China. How about the population of 
India? Three hundred and eighty-eight 
million, nine hundred and ninety-seven 
thousand, nine hundred and fifty-five 
is the estimate of 1940. It is now 
openly estimated that India’s popula- 
tion is in excess of 400,000,000, with a 
government friendly to us, with a gov- 
ernment headed by the great Prime Min- 
ister Nehru, who recently visited this 
country, with a government that has 
been able to deal with communism with- 
in its own borders by stringent efforts 
and drastic measures. Yet how many 
Senators have brought to the attention 
of this body the fact that the Indian 
Government has been wanting food from 
America, and has not been able to get 
acrumb, We talk about sending a fleet, 
we have the saber out, and, frankly, the 
people of the island cannot save For- 
mosa, as has been pointed out so well, 
unless we are willing to send airplanes 
and an Army there, and unless we are 
willing to have World War III. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY, Not at this time. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Rie from Minnesota declines to 

eld. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I appeal to this 
body to look into the facts. Everyone 
is concerned because the Secretary of 
State did not discuss Formosa. Every- 
one is concerned because the President 
did not discuss Formosa. How many 
Senators on the floor of the Senate are 
concerned about the fact that India 
wants 1,000 tons of wheat from America, 
and has not been able to get it? 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. JENNER. For the information of 
the distinguished Senator from Minne- 
sota, I may say I visited India only a few 
weeks ago. I think the situation will be 
found about as the Senator has de- 
scribed it. So far as poverty is con- 
cerned, it is indescribable. There is mis- 
ery and pitiable suffering. I think the 
population will be found as the Senator 
has described it. It will also be found 
that it is increasing at the rate of 
5,000,000 a year. But the people have 
just gone through an internal conflict 
based upon a religious disagreement. 
The Hindus, being the prominent people, 
could not get along with the Moslems, 
or vice versa, and, therefore, since Eng- 
land left, the new nation of Pakistan has 
been created. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Senator does not want to prolong the 
debate. I stand ready for a question. 

Mr. JENNER. The Senator is inter- 
ested in the question of food. I want 
to say that in Pakistan the Senate com- 
mittee saw literally thousands of tons 


of food. The Pakistanians have been 
the agricultural people of that great sub- 


ject nation for many hundreds of years. 
Nehru wanted to enter into an agree- 
ment for the purchase of grain from 
Pakistan. It was refused by reason of 
differences in Kashmir. If we send food 
to Nehru, we are going to destroy and 
starve to death 80,000,000 Pakistanians 
who produce the food that India should 
be consuming. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I appreciate the 
information the Senator from Indiana 
has furnished. I shall simply say there 
is no amount of agricultural production 
in all Asia that can feed the 400,000,000 
people of India. If we should take the 
food that is in Pakistan and add the 
500,000,000 bushels of wheat we have in 
surplus in the United States, there still 
would be hungry people in India. 

Mr, JENNER. Certainly. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Most of the Indian 
people are getting along on less than 
one-half the subsistence diet that the 
United Nations has established as neces- 
sary in Europe. 

Mr. President, I shall not belabor the 
point. I merely want to say that five 
times during the past year the junior 
Senator from Minnesota has placed in 
the Recorp material on the subject of 
our relationships, or lack of relation- 
ships, with the Dominion of India. I 
ask anyone who is a student of geopoli- 
tics to get his mind off Formosa—little 
old Formosa—and think of the great 
mass of land in south Asia that is India, 
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with the upper stretches of this land 
literally butting into the underbelly of 
the Soviet Union. On the one side, there 
is the Arabian Sea, on the other side, 
the Bay of Bengal, and on the south, the 
Indian Ocean. If one looks at the geo- 
politics, India makes out a good case. 
We ought to be doing something to main- 
tain their freedom and to maintain a 
democratic government in that country. 
But we in this country do not seem to 
become much enthused about feeding 
somebody who wants to live the demo- 
cratic way of life. We seem to become 
enthused in the United States Senate 
about Chiang Kai-shek, or about opposi- 
tion to the Communists. We have en- 
thusiasm now for Formosa. There are 
those who voted against the Atlantic 
Pact, which was nothing more or less 
than a commitment for national defense 
and national security, who are the very 
first to want to send a fleet to Formosa. 
Why? To stop communism. 

Mr. President, I want to stop commu- 
nism, and I say that if we lose the south 
part of Asia, if we lose the Malay Penin- 
sula, if we lose Burma, if we lose India, 
we shall have lost every hope that we 
ever had of being able to maintain free 
institutions in any part of the eastern 
world. So I commend to the members 
of the Foreign Relations Committee a 
study, and I give them a slogan: Rather 
than fleets for Formosa, let us have some 
food for India. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I wonder whether 
the Senator realizes that in the solution 
of the problems of India, Pakistan, 
Siam, Burma, Indonesia, and Indo- 
china, the question of Formosa and the 
recognition of China are vital and can 
be the heavy last straw which will cause 
those countries to go Communist. Ihave 
just traveled through the countries, and 
I talked to the prime ministers, the for- 
eign ministers, the finance ministers, 
and the various other ministers, and the 
people, and those are the things that 
can change the whole southern part of 
Asia. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Minnesota has not had the privilege of 
being in Asia. As a matter of fact, I 
may say very candidly I do not think a 
2 months’ trip would really inform any- 
one very much. It helps, but it takes a 
long time to become a good student of a 
particular area. It takes many years 
even for a man to know his own State, 
much less to know a State that he can- 
not even communicate with, because of 
differences in languages. But there are 
people who have spent a lifetime study- 
ing these areas. There are those who 
have read hundreds and hundreds of 
volumes, and people who have made it 
their life’s work to know. I submit that 
an issue in the Asiatic world today that 
is much more prominent in the minds of 
the people of Asia than communism, is 
food. Hunger is consuming them, and 
hungry people do not think well. Hun- 
gry people do not have rational minds. 
They do not have healthy bodies. 

There are other things we could do. 
Since there has been mention of what 
the other nations will do if we recognize 
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Communist China, that issue will have to 
be discussed in terms of the facts. I am 
not prepared to make any statement as 
to whether or not we ought to recognize 
Communist China. I do not like Com- 
munists. I wish we did not have to rec- 
ognize any of them, But I may say that 
the Communists in Europe and the Com- 
munists in Asia are making millions of 
converts on the basis of one thing we are 
doing.in America. The Congress of the 
United States can do something about it, 
and it will not cost a penny. It can be 
made bipartisan or strictly one party. I 
refer to the passage of civil-rights legis- 
lation. Wherever one goes in the world, 
my colleagues, it so happens that the one 
tool and the one weapon the Communists 
have against us is the way we treat our 
own people. ïn India, south Asia, Africa, 
and everywhere else in the world, the one 
weapon the Communists have against us 
is that we talk freedom, we talk human 
rights, we talk equal rights, but we dis- 
criminate against our own people. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am sorry that 
Members on the Senator’s side of the 
aisle are not present when he is arguing 
the civil-rights issue. The Senator from 
Michigan spent many hours getting a 
civil-rights bill, the antilynching bill, out 
of committee, but he has been unable to 
have it considered on the floor. I want 
to join the Senator in trying to obtain 
the passage of this civil-rights bill, and 
even the other bills which are on the cal- 
endar today. I hope the Senator will 
help in getting them up for consid- 
eration. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I know of the sin- 
cerity of the Senator from Michigan, 
and I surely want to congratulate him 
on his good work, but I say here is 
where we need a bipartisan policy. This 
is indeed where we need it. I listened 
to the broadcast of Ed Murrow over CBS 
on Sunday, with all his correspondents 
over the world, reporting on the first 
half of the century. Thirteen men, I 
believe it was, reported to the American 
people, with the greatest ensemble of 
celebrated news commentators that we 
have had in 50 years. What was the 
substance of the news commentaries? 
The substance was that our moral armor 
plate is weak. We have the fleets, but it 
takes something more than fleets to win 
this struggle for the minds of men. 
What is going on in Asia now is a struggle 
for the minds of men. Our armor plate 
is weak as we struggle for human free- 
dom in Asia and generally for the free- 
dom of the human race. It is weak in 
the fact that we think somehow or other 
we can buy peace with dollars. We 
need to recognize that it is not only 
the gift but it is the spirit of the giver 
that counts. Wein the Congress should 
say to the American people we are pre- 
pared to help feed those people who 
today have the whiplash of the Commu- 
nist standing over them. India is with- 
in 50 or 60 miles of the Soviet Union, with 
the Communist agents working in every 
village and town in an attempt to over- 
throw democratic government. What is 
the most important problem of the Gov- 
ernment of India today? It is food. 
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Who has the food? We talk about ships. 
I say we are immoral. We are almost 
anti-Christian. We ought to get down 
on our knees and pray to God to forgive 
us for our sins, for here on the eastern 
coast of our land are Liberty ships, 
10,000-ton freighters loaded with wheat 
which the Commodity Credit Corporation 
has purchased, and the wheat is rotting. 
The wheat is stored up, and here are 
people who are dying of hunger, with 
the Communists on top of them, with 
their government almost tottering: 
What are we doing? We are sitting 
around saying we cannot get along with 
Pakistan, or with this country or with 
some other country. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. Did I understand the 
Senator to say that the wheat is rotting? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I do not imply that 
all the wheat is rotting. Undoubtedly 
some of the wheat is rotting. 

Mr. THYE. Did I understand the 
Senator correctly? 

HUMPHREY. 
statement. 

Mr. THYE. I hope the Senator will 
withdraw it, because I hope the admin- 
istrators of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration are not so negligent that they 
are permitting wheat to rot merely by 
reason of the fact that the wheat has 
not been turned or has not been properly 
aired. I hope the Senator will withdraw 
the statement. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I shall be more 
than happy to withdraw the statement. 
However, I may say that if we needed to 
find some rotting wheat in storage, I 
think we could find it. Rotten wheat or 
no rotten wheat, all I want to point out 
to the Senate, which is so interested in 
our foreign policy, is that one of the 
important measures which can be taken, 
as has been developed in the last 3 or 4 
months, is to let the people of India get 
some of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion wheat on a price-concession basis. 
They cannot pay for it. At any rate, 
they cannot pay the market price for it. 
I still say, Mr. President, rather than 
fleets for Formosa, how about a little food 
for humenity? 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, the 
problem of India is not so simple as the 
distinguished Senator from Minnesota 
would have us believe. After all is said 
and done, so far as food is concerned, I 
do not believe I saw as much food at 
any other place on my trip as I saw in 
India. One-third of all the cattle of the 
world are in India, but a religious belief 
of the people prohibits them from killing 
the cattle and eating the beef. I do not 
think we should go into India and tell 
the people to change the religious beliefs 
which they have held for thousands of 
years, long before Christianity was ever 
heard of. I do not think that would be 
our province. We can ship all the wheat 
we have to India, and the people will 
feed it to their cattle, and a little child 
or an old man will be starving to death 
within 5 feet of the cargo ship which 
transported the wheat. Furthermore, if 
we take the surplus food from this coun- 
try and try to buy the hearts and minds 
of the people of India, to bribe them 
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from going communistic, we shall 
starve 80,000,000 inhabitants of Pak- 
istan. They, too, are in the underbelly 
of Russia. 

With reference to democracy in India, 
we talked to the leaders there, and did 
not find one who believed in democracy. 
I found them all to be Socialists. So far 
as I am concerned, I cannot see any 
sense in fattening socialism when we are 
trying to starve communism, because 
both socialism and communism end in 
exactly the same spot. There is no such 
thing as communism, Marx and Lenin 
were Socialists, not Communists. When 
we think one-sixteenth of the world’s 
population can feed, industrialize, arm, 
and defend, not only western Europe but 
the Middle East, the Near East, and the 
Far East, and still maintain our stand- 
ard of living, we are kidding ourselves; 
we are deluding ourselves. We would 
destroy and bankrupt the Nation both 
economically and militarily, and then 
the thing of which peoples all over the 
world are afraid will take over on our 
very streets. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JENNER. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. It was very difficult 
to find anyone who was interested in the 
form of government or the economic 
system of America. Is it not true that 
we found no one who was actually trying 
to sell the American form of government, 
which consists of a political system and 
an economic system, a political system 
which protects the life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness of its people, and 
the property of its people through a 
three-dimension system, executive, judi- 
cial, and legislative? We found no one 
who believed in such a system, nor did 
we find any American, outside of mem- 
bers of the committee, and those who 
were accompanying the committee, try- 
ing to sell the American system or trying 
to tell the people that any aid they re- 
ceived from us, be it food, economic aid, 
or military aid, was being bought by the 
sweat and the brawn of the American 
people under a system which has op- 
erated successfully in America and which 
would successfully operate there, if they 
would try it. Is not that a fact? 

Mr. JENNER. That is exactly the fact. 
We talk about lifting those people up. 
In every country we entered, countries 
which have been in existence for thou- 
sands of years, with a basic economy of 
agriculture, we found the people talking 
about being industrialized. They said, in 
effect, “You have got to furnish the 
money, the materials, and the machinery 
to industrialize us.” Every nation is 
wanting to become self-sufficient. 

Mr. FERGUSON. And nationalistic. 

Mr. JENNER. That is correct. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The most outstand- 
ing isolationist in America, if that is 
what we call them, is an evangelist com- 
pared with the nationalism we found in 
other countries. Is not that a correct 
statement? 

Mr. JENNER. That is true. 

RECESS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate stand in recess un- 
til 12 o'clock noon tomorrow. 
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The motion was agreed to; and (at 
5 o’clock and 55 minutes p. m.) the 
Senate took a recess until tomorrow, 
Friday, January 6, 1950, at 12 o’clock 
meridian, 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate January 5 (legislative day of 
January 4), 1950: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Edward W. Barrett, of Connecticut, to be 
an Assistant Secretary of State. : 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Oscar L. Chapman, of Colorado, to be Sec- 
retary of the Interior, to which office he was 
appointed during the last recess of the Sen- 
ate. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy 


John F. Floberg, of Illinois, to be Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy. 


CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 


Admiral Forrest P. Sherman, United States 
Navy, to be Chief of Naval Operations in the 
Department of the Navy, with the rank of 
admiral, for a term of 4 years. 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND AND INTERNA- 
TIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DE- 
VELOPMENT 


James E. Webb, of North Carolina, to be 
United States alternate governor of the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund, and United 
States alternate governor of the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment for a term of 5 years. 

William McChesney Martin, Jr., of New 
York, to be United States executive director 
of the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development for a term of 2 years and 
until his successor has been appointed, to 
which office he was appointed during the last 
recess of the Senate. 

John S. Hooker, of Maryland, to be United 
States alternate executive director of the 
International Monetary Fund for a term of 2 
years and until his successor has been ap- 
pointed, to which office he was appointed 
during the last recess of the Senate. 


CONCILIATION COMMISSION FOR PALESTINE 


Ely E. Palmer, of Rhode Island, a Foreign 
Service officer of the class of career minister, 
to be the representative of the United States 
of America on the Conciliation Commission 
for Palestine which was established by reso- 
lution of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, December 11, 1948, to which office he 
was appointed during the last recess of the 
Senate. 


INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION FOR THE BICENTEN- 
NIAL OF THE FOUNDING OF PORT-AU-PRINCE, 
REPUBLIC OF HAITI 


John Shaw Young, of New York, to be 
United States Commissioner to the Interna- 
tional Exposition for the Bicentennial of the 
Founding of Port-au-Prince, Republic of 
Haiti, to which office he was appointed during 
the last recess of the Senate. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Maj. Gen. James H. Burns, United States 
Army, retired, to be Assistant to the Secre- 
tary of Defense, Mutual Defense Assistance, 
to which office he was appointed during the 
last recess of the Senate. 

John Hallowell Ohly, of the District of 
Columbia, to be Deputy Director, Mutual 
Defense Assistance, to which office he was 
appointed during the last recess of the Sen- 
ate. 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


Gerald A. Drew, of California, a Foreign 
Service officer of class 1, now United States 
representative on the United Nations Special 
Balkan Committce, to be Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United 
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States of America to the Hashemite Kingdom 
of the Jordan. 

Jefferson Patterson, of Ohio, a Foreign 
Service officer of class 1, to be the representa- 
tive of the United States of America on the 
Special Balkan Committee established by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations Oc- 
tober 21, 1947, vice Gerald A. Drew. 

George V. Allen, of North Carolina, a For- 
eign Service officer of the class of career min- 
ister, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of Amer- 
ica to Yugoslavia, to which office he was ap- 
pointed during the last recess of the Senate. 

H. Merle Cochran, of Arizona, a Foreign 
Service officer of the class of career minister, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Republic of the United States of Indo- 
nesia, to which office he was appointed dur- 
ing the last recess of the Senate. 

Irving Florman, of New York, to be Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to Bolivia, to 
which office he was appointed during the last 
recess of the Senate. 

Avra M. Warren, of Maryland, a Foreign 
Service officer of the class of career minister, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plent- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to Pakistan, to which office he was appointed 
during the last recess of the Senate. 

Glenn A. Abbey, of Wisconsin, now a For- 
eign Service officer of class 2 and a secre- 
tary in the diplomatic service, to be also a 
consul general of the United States of 
America, to which office he was appointed 
during the last recess of the Senate. 

The following-named Foreign Service Re- 
serve officers to be secretaries in the dip- 
lomatic service of the United States of 
America, to which office they were appointed 
during the last recess of the Senate: 

Eugene H. Clay, of New York. 

H. Gerald Smith, of Virginia. 

- The following-named Foreign Service Re- 
serve Officers to be consuls of the United 
States of America, to which office they were 
appointed during the last recess of the 
Senate: 


Columbia. 

Edward W. Mill, of Illinois. 

Angier Biddle Duke, of New York, a For- 
eign Service Reserve officer, to be a consul 
and a secretary in the diplomatic service of 
the United States of America, to which 
offices he was appointed during the last re- 
cess of the Senate. 

The following-named Foreign Service 
staff officers to be consuls of the United 
States of America, to which office they were 
appointed during the last recess of the 
Senate: 

Hyman Bloom, of New York. 

William Kane, of New York. 

Fred M. Wren, of Maine. 

Moror CARRIER CLAIMS COMMISSION 

Frank E. Hook, of Michigan, to be a mem- 
ber of the Motor Carrier Claims Commission, 
to which office he was appointed during the 
last recess of the Senate. 

NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD 

Francis A. ONeill, Jr., of New York, to be a 
member of the National Mediation Board for 
the term expiring February 1, 1953. (Reap- 
pointment.) 

CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 

Josh Lee, of Oklahoma, to be a member of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board for a term of 6 
years expiring December 31, 1955, to which 
office he was appointed during the last 
recess of the Senate. (Reappointment.) 
ASSISTANT DIRECTOR or LOCOMOTIVE INSPECTION 

James E. Friend, of Texas, to be Assistant 
Director of Locomotive Inspection, to which 
office he was appointed during the last recess 
of the Senate, 
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SECURITIES AND ExCHANGE COMMISSION 


Edward T. McCormick, of Arizona, to be a 
member of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission for the remainder of the term 
expiring June 5, 1952, to which office he was 
appointed during the last recess of the. Sen- 
ate. 

Donald C. Cook, of Michigan, to be a mem- 
ber of the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion for the term expiring June 5, 1954, to 
which office he was appointed during the last 
recess of the Senate. ' 


MUNITIONS BOARD 


Hubert E. Howard, of Illinois, to be Chair- 
man of the Munitions Board. 

COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE 

Denis J. McMahon, of New York, N. Y., to 
be collector of internal revenue for the sec- 
ond district of New York, to fill an existing 
vacancy. Mr. McMahon is now serving under 
temporary commission issued during the 
recess of the Senate. 

COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS 

George T. Cromwell, of Ferndale, Md., to 
be collector of customs for customs collec- 
tion district No. 13, with headquarters at 
Baltimore, Md. (Reappointment.) 

James J. Connors, of Juneau, Alaska, to be 
collector of customs for customs collection 
district No. 31, with headquarters at Juneau, 
Alaska. (Reappointment.) 

Harry A. Zinn, of Denver, Colo., to be 
collector of customs for customs collection 
district No. 47, with headquarters at Denver, 
Colo. (Reappointment.) 


JUDGES, Untrep STATES Court or APPEALS 


Hon. David L. Bazelon, of Illinois, to be 
judge of the United States Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia Circuit. He is 
now serving under a recess appointment. 

Hon, Charles Fahy, of New Mexico, to be a 
judge of the United States Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia Circuit. He is 
now serving under a recess appointment. 

Hon. George Thomas Washington, of the 
District of Columbia, to be a judge of the 
United States Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Circuit. He is now serving 
under a recess appointment. 

Hon. William Henry Hastie, of the Virgin 
Islands, to be judge of the United States 
Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit. He 
is now serving under a recess appointment. 

Hon. H. Nathan Swaim, of Indiana, to be 
judge of the United States Court of Appeals 
for the Seventh Circuit. He is now serving 
under a recess appointment. 

UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGES 

Hon. James R. Kirkland, of Delaware, to 
be United States district judge for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. He is now serving under 
a recess appointment. 

Hon. Charles F. McLaughlin, of Nebraska, 
to be United Sta district judge for the 
District of Col a. He is now serving 
under a recess appointment. 

Hon. Burnita Shelton Matthews, of the 
District of Columbia, to be United States 
district judge for the District of Columbia. 
She is now serving under a recess appoint- 
ment 


Hon. Frank A. Hooper, of Georgia, to be 
United States district judge for the northern 


district of Georgia. He is now serving under 


@ recess appointment. 


Hon. M. Neil Andrews, of Georgia, to de 


United States district Judge for the northern 
district of Georgia. He is now serving under 
a recess appointment. 

Hon. Carroll O. Switzer, of Iowa, to be 
United States district judge for the southern 
district of Iowa. He is now serving under a 
recess appointment, 

Hon. Delmas O. Hill, of Kansas, to be 
United States district judge for the district of 
Kansas. He is now serving under a recess 
appointment. 
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Hon. J. Skelly Wright, of Louisiana, to be 
United States district judge for the eastern 
district of Louisiana. He is now serving 
under a recess appointment. 

Hon. Irving R. Kaufman, of New York, to 
be United States district judge for the south- 
ern district of New York. He is now serving 
under a recess appointment, 

Hon. John F. X. MeGohey, of New York, 
to be United States district judge for the 
southern district of New York. He is now 
serving under a recess appointment. 

Hon. Gregory F. Noonan, of New York, to 
be United States district judge for the south- 
ern district of New York. He is now serving 
under a recess appointment. 

Hon. Sidney Sugarman, of New York, to 
be United States district judge for the south- 
ern district of New York. He is now serving 
under a recess appointment. 

Hon. Gus J. Solomon, of Oregon, to be 
United States district judge for the district 
of Oregon. He is now serving under a recess 
appointment. 

Hon. Thomas J. Clary, of Pennsylvania, to 
be United States district judge for the east- 
ern district of Pennsylvania. He is now serv- 
ing under a recess appointment. 

Hon, Allan K. Grim, of Pennsylvania, to be 
United States district judge for the eastern 
district of Pennsylvania. He is now serving 
under a recess appointment. 

Hon. Owen Mcintosh Burns, of Pennsyl- 
vania, to be United States district judge for 
the western district of Pennsylvania. He is 
now serving under a recess appointment. 

Hon. Robert L. Taylor, of Tennessee, to be 
United States district. judge for the eastern 
district of Tennessee. He is now serving un- 
der a recess appointment. 

Hon. Willis W. Ritter, of Utah, to be United 
States district judge for the district of Utah. 
He is now serving under a recess appoint- 
ment. 

UNITED States ATTORNEYS 

Clarence U. of Minnesota, to be 
United States attormey for the district of 
Minnesota, He is now serving under a recess 
appointment. 

John J. Sheehan, of New Hampshire, to be 
United States attorney for the district of New 
Hampshire. He is now serving under a 
recess appointment. 

John Joseph Hickey, of Wyoming, to be 
United States attorney for the district of 
He is now serving under a recess 
appointment. 

UNITED STATES MARSHALS 

Louis F. Knop, Jr. of Louisiana, to be 
United States marshal for the eastern dis- 
trict of Louisiana. He is now serving under 
@ recess appointment. p 

Earl R. Burns, of Wyoming, to be United 
States marshal for the district of Wyoming. 
He 3 now serving under a recess appoint- 
ment. 


SENATE 


Fripay, January 6, 1950 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, January 
4, 1950) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou God of love and hope, through 
all the length of changing years, Thy 
goodness faileth never. Lead us this day 
in the paths of righteousness, for Thy 
name’s sake. In these confused times 
save us from any panic of spirit, because 
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we draw our inner strength from deep 
wells. Enable us to fill swift hours with 
mighty deeds; to bear the fret of care, 
the sting of criticism, the drudgery of 
unapplauded toil; to think clearly; to act 
kindly; to strike our blow for the preser- 
vation of freedom and keeping to the end 
of our brief day the unbroken vigil of the 
inner light, to leave the world better for 
our sojourn in it. Amen. 


ATTENDANCE OF A SENATOR 


EIMER THomas, a Senator from the 
State of Oklahoma, appeared in his seat 
today. 

THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Lucas, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
January 5, 1950, was dispensed with, 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


On request of Mr. Lucas, and by unani- 
mous consent, Mr. PEPPER was excused 
from attendance on the sessions of the 
Senate until Wednesday next. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, the 
chairman of the Committee on Public 
Works has scheduled public hearings on 
various flood-control and public-works 
projects to be held in New Mexico next 
week. As a member of the subcommittee 
which will hold the hearings, I ask unani- 
mous consent of the Senate to be absent 
after today until such time as I can con- 
clude my work on the subcommittee in 
connection with such hearings. I hope 
to return to the Senate by Thursday of 
next week. I ask unanimous consent to 
be absent until that time, or such addi- 
tional time as necessary to conclude this 
official duty. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. LUCAS. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Hickenlooper Maybank 
Anderson Hill Morse 
Benton Hoey Murray 
Brewster Holland Myers 
Bricker Humphrey Neely 
Butter Hunt O'Conor 
Byrd Ives O'Mahoney 
Chapman Jenner Robertson 
Connally Johnson, Tex. Russell 
Cordon Johnston, S. C. Saltonstall 
Darby Kefauver Schoeppel 
Donnell Kem Smith, N. J. 
Douglas Kerr Sparkman 
Downey Knowland Stennis ` 
Dworshak Langer Taft 
Eastiand Leahy Taylor 
Ecton Lehman Thomas, Okla. 
Ellender Long Thomas, Utah 
Ferguson Lucas Thye 

r Mi Tobey 
Fulbright McCarthy Vandenberg 
George McClellan Watkins 
Gillette McFarland Wherry 
Graham McKellar Wiley 
Green McMahon Williams 
Gurney Magnuson Young 
Hayden Malone 
Hendrickson Martin 
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Mr. MYERS. I announce that the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ] 
is absent because of a death in his family. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. JOHN- 
son], the Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. KILGORE], and the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. WITHERS] are absent on 
official business. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] 
is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Maryland 
TrDINdS] is necessarily absent. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brinces], the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Carn], and the Senator from Maine 
LMrs. SmirH] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS] and the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. MILLIKIN] are absent by leave 
of the Senate on official business. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART], the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Longe], and the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. MunpT] are necessarily 
absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Members of the 
Senate be permitted to introduce bills 
and joint resolutions, submit petitions 
and memorials, and present routine mat- 
ters for the Recorp, as though we were 
in the morning hour. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


ECONOMIC REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 
(H. DOC. NO. 388) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying re- 
port, referred to the Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report: 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 

Washington, D. C., January 6, 1950. 
The honorable the PRESIDENT OF THE 

SENATE, 
The honorable the SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Sins: I am presenting herewith my 
Economic Report to the Congress, as re- 
quired under the Employment Act of 
1946. 

In preparing this report, I have had 
the advice and assistance of the Council 
of Economic Advisers, members of the 
Cabinet, and heads of independent 
agencies. 

Together with this report, I am trans- 
mitting a report, the Annual Economic 
Review: January 1950, prepared for me 
by the Council of Economic Advisers in 
accordance with section 4 (c) (2) of the 


(Mr, 


Employment Act of 1946. 


Respectfully, 
Harry S. TRUMAN. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 

REPORT OF COMMISSION ON RENOVATION OF 
EXECUTIVE MANSION 


A letter from the Chairman of the Com- 
mission on Renovation of the Executive 
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Mansion, reporting, pursuant to law, on the 
question of disposing of the surplus material 
which will not be required for reuse in the 
building; to the Committee on Pubiic Works. 


EXPRESSION OF GRATITUDE BY FINNISH 
GOVERNMENT 

A letter from the Under Secretary of State, 
informing the Senate that the Minister of 
Finland had expressed the gratitude of the 
Finnish Government and its people to the 
Government of the United States on its ex- 
pression of good will and cooperation toward 
Finland manifested by the enactment of 
Public Law 265, providing that future Fin- 
nish debt payments shall be devoted to edu- 
cational exchange between the two countries; 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


REPORT ON LEASES ENTERED INTO BY 
DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy, transmitting, pursuant to a law, 
a report on leases entered into by the Navy 
Department, for th. period July 1, 1949, 
through December 31, 1949 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


REPORT ON AVERAGE MONTHLY FLIGHT Pay or 
CERTAIN OFFICERS OF THE Navy 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy for Air, reporting, pursuant to law, 
the average monthly flight pay authorized 
by law of officers above the rank of lieutenant 
commander of the Navy; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 


REPORT OF ADMINISTRATOR OF 
AERONAUTICS 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
annual report of the Administrator of Civil 
Aeronautics, fiscal year ended June 30, 1949 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


REPORT OF AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION SERVICE 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
the report of the Extension Service, for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1949 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 


REPORT OF OPERATIONS UNDER THE Sor CON- 
SERVATION AND DOMESTIC ALLOTMENT ACT 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 

Agriculture, transmitting, pursuant to law, 

a report of operations, expenditures, and ob- 

ligations under the Soil Conservation and 

Domestic Allotment Act, for the fiscal year 

ended June 30, 1949 (with accompanying 

papers); to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 


REPORT OF AGRICULTURAL EXFERIMENT 
STATIONS 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
& report of the agricultural experiment sta- 
tions, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1949 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
ASSISTANCE TO CERTAIN CORPORATIONS IN THE 

PRODUCTION OF HOUSING 

A letter from the Administrator of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, Wash- 
ington, D. C., transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to assist cooperative and 
other nonprofit corporations in the produc- 
tion of housing for families of moderate in- 
come (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
REPORT or NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD AND 

NATIONAL RAILROAD ADJUSTMENT BOARD 

A letter from the Chairman of the National 
Mediation Board, Washington, D. C., trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report of that 
Board, including a report of the National 
Railroad Adjustment Board, for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1949 (with an accom- 
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panying report); to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 


REPORT OF FEDERAL MEDIATION AND 
CONCILIATION SERVICE 

A letter from the Director, Federal Media- 
tion and Conciliation Service, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, an introduction to the sec- 
ond annual report of that Service (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 


REPORT ON DISMISSAL OF CLAIM OF ELIZABETH 
RANDOLPH PENDLETON 

A letter from the clerk of the United 
States Court of Claims, transmitting, pur- 
suant to a resolution of the Senate of June 
18, 1948, a copy of the order of that court 
dismissing the claim of Elizabeth Randolph 
Pendleton (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, and referred as indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution adopted by the California 
Wildlife Conservation Board, Sacramento, 
Calif., favoring the enactment of legislation 
providing an appropriation to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for the construction of 
levees and other works at the Lower Klamath 
National Wildlife Refuge; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

The petition of the Orlando Townsend 
Club, No. 2, Orlando, Fla., praying for the 
enactment of Senate bill 2181, providing old- 
age insurance; to the Committee on Finance. 

A petition signed by the directors of the 
American China Policy Association, Inc., re- 
lating to the Communist armed conquest of 
a to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 

ons. 

Resolutions adopted by the York (Pa.) 
City Council, the Delaware State Dental Hy- 
gienists Association, Wilmington, Del., the 
Chambersburg (Pa.) Chamber of Commerce, 
and the Cleveland (Ohio) Dental Society, 
protesting against the enactment of legisla- 
tion providing compulsory health insurance; 
155 the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
are. 

A resolution adopted by the American So- 
ciety for the Study of Sterility, adopted at 
Atlantic City, N. J., favoring the issuance of a 
commemorative stamp to honor James Mar- 
ion Sims; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

A letter in the nature of a petition signed 
by Mrs. Al xander Stewart, National Legis- 
lative Secretary, Women’s International 
League For Peace and Freedom, Washing- 
ton, D. C., relating to certain legislation 
pending before the Congress; ordered to lie 
on the table, 


PROHIBITION OF LIQUOR ADVERTIS- 
ING—PETITIONS 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I have received two petitions, identical 
in verbiage, one from Mrs. Armenia T. 
Carver, secretary of the Rockwell City, 
Iowa, WCTU, and signed by a num- 
ber of citizens of Rockwell City and Cal- 
houn County, Iowa, praying for the en- 
actment of legislation to prohibit the 
transportation of alcoholic beverage ad- 
vertising in interstate commerce; the 
other petition comes from Mrs. Ann E. 
Currie, president of the WCTU of 
Schaller, Iowa, and signed by a number 
of citizens of that city. Each of the pe- 
titions has been signed by approximately 
40 persons, and is accompanied by the 
request that the petition be placed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Because the verbiage of the two peti- 
tions is identical, I ask that only one of 
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the petitions be printed in the RECORD, 
without the full number of signatures, 
but that a notation be made that two 
Petitions are presented, with numerous 
signatures to each. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petitions 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred, and without objection, one of the 
petitions will be printed in the RECORD 
without the signatures attached, as re- 
quested by the Senator from Iowa. The 
Chair hears no objection. 

The petitions from Mrs. Armenia T. 
Carver, secretary, WCTU, and sun- 
dry other citizens of Rockwell City and 
Calhoun County, and Mrs. Ann E. Cur- 
rie, president, WCTU, and sundry 
other citizens of Schaller, all in the State 
of Iowa, praying for the enactment of 
legislation to prohibit the transporta- 
tion of alcoholic beverage advertising in 
interstate commerce, presented by Mr. 
HIcKENLOOPER, were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, and one of the petitions was or- 
dered to be printed in the Rrcorp, with- 
out the signatures attached, as follows: 
To Our Senators and Representatives in 

Congress: 

We respectfully request that you use your 
influence and vote for the passage of a bill 
to prohibit the transportation of alcoholic 
beverage advertising in interstate commerce 
and the broadcasting of alcoholic beverage 
advertising over the radio. The most perni- 
cious effect of this advertising is the con- 
stant invitation and enticement to drink. 
The American people spent $9,640,000,000 for 
alcoholic beverages in 1947 as compared with 
$7,770,000,000 in 1945. During the same time 
there was a corresponding increase each year 
in crime, juvenile delinquency, broken 
homes, deaths, and injuries due to intoxi- 
cated drivers. There is every reason why 
this waste of money and human values 
should not be increased but rather greatly 
decreased. 


PROHIBITION OF LIQUOR ADVERTISING— 
RESOLUTION OF WASHINGTON COUNTY 
POMONA GRANGE, NO. 58, PEXIN, IND. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I am in 
receipt of a letter from Ralph C. Willis, 
chief deputy clerk, Jefferson Circuit 
Court, of Louisville, Ky., transmitting a 
resolution adopted by the officers and 
members of Washington County Pomona 
Grange, No. 58, Pekin, Ind., favoring the 
enactment of legislation to prohibit the 
transportation of alcoholic beverage ad- 
vertising in interstate commerce. I ask 
unanimous consent that the letter and 
resolution be appropriately referred and 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


JEFFERSON CIRCUIT COURT, 
Louisville, Ky., January 3, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Lancer: I was in attendance at 
our Pomona Grange last night and the mat- 
ter of your efforts relative to the curtailing 
of obnoxious advertising by press and radio 
was discussed at length. Our body took ac- 
tion and have so expressed the same by pre- 
paring a form of resolution which I am en- 
closing herewith. 
We are interested in any plan or action 
whereby the harmful array of advertising 
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and appeals may be kept from the eyes and 
ears of our youth. 
Trusting you may succeed in getting this 
out on the floor for action, I am, 
Yours very truly, 
©. WILLIS, 
Chief Deputy Clerk. 


— 


OFFICE OF WASHINGTON COUNTY 
POMONA GRANGE, 
Pekin, Ind. 
We, the officers and members of Washing- 
ton County Pomona Grange, No. 58, do here- 
by approve, by unanimous vote, your Dill 
which is now in committee regarding the 
advertising of any alcoholic beverages, either 
written or verbal, crossing State lines. We 
trust that you will be able to get this bill 
out of committee and that action may be 
had thereon. 
Yours very truly, 
DELBERT A. SHORT, 


Committee. 
Signed and sealed January 2, 1950. 


IMMIGRATION OF CERTAIN EMPLOYEES 
OF PANAMA CANAL ZONE TO REPUBLIC 
OF LIBERIA 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I am in 
receipt of a communication on the sta- 
tionery of the Universal African Nation- 
alist Movement, Inc. It is a very inter- 
esting communication and reads as fol- 
lows: 

We the undersigned employees of the 
United States Government in the Panama 
Canal Zone with 10, 20, and some 30 years 
of service and descendants of the African 
slaves who were brought to the Western 
Hemisphere during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, desire sincerely to immi- 
grate to the Republic of Liberia. We have 
cause to believe that there we might develop 
ourselves in any field of endeavor without 
restraint of any kind and thereby be able to 
contribute to true world progress. 

Because we believe that we of the Western 
World can offer technical assistance to the 
development of the natural resources of the 
Republic of Liberia and thereby enable this 
valuable ally of the United States Govern- 
ment to develop these resourcer to the bene- 
fit of world peace and trade, we therefore 
urge the speedy enactment of bill S. 1880, 
and hereunder we subscribe our names in 
support of said bill. 


The petition is signed by 182 employees 
of the United States Government in the 
Panama Canal Zone. 

In connection with Senate bill 1880, I 
also wish to present for the RECORD a 
petition signed by one individual in the 
Canal Zone. The petition is as follows: 

Wishing the passage of bill 1880 success. 

THE CANAL ZONE COLORED COMMUNITY, 
R. A. Austin, Secretary. 
ANCON, CANAL ZONE. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The com- 
munication and petition will be received, 
and referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 

By Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

H. R. 2585. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to provide for exemption from duty 
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of certain metallic impurities in tin ores 
and concentrates when such impurities are 
not recovered; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1205); 

H. R. 5486. A bill to amend certain pro- 
visions of the Internal Revenue Code to per- 
mit the use of additional means, including 
stamp machines, for payment of tax on dis- 
tilled spirits, modify loss allowances for dis- 
stilled spirits, for the transfer and redistilla- 
tion of spirits, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1206); and 

H. R. 6212. A bill to amend section 5 of 
the Federal Firearms Act; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1207). 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting several 
nominations, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. THYE: 

S. 2791. A bill for the relief of Jarmila 
Zitnikova; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. MAYBANK: 

S. 2792. A bill for the relief of the Plymouth 
Manufacturing Co., Inc.; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 2793. A bill for the relief of Shunafor 
Ullah and certain other aliens; and 

S. 2794. A bill for the relief of Abdul Whab; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

S. 2795. A bill for the relief of Fortunato 
Giulio Torre; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. GURNEY: 

S. 2796. A bill for the relief of Midori Ohta 
(also known as Mary Stephen); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

S. 2797. A bill relating to the second sea- 
men’s war-risk policy of Victor Gmeiner; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

S. 2798. A bill authorizing the appoint- 
ment of an additional district judge for the 
middle district of Tennessee; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. EASTLAND: 

S. 2799. A bill for the relief of Johan Wil- 
helm Adriaans; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

S. 2800. A bill to extend Letters Patent No. 

1,901,992; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. GREEN: 

S. 2801. A bill to give effect to the Inter- 
national Convention for the Northwest At- 
lantic Fisheries, signed at Washington un- 
der date of February 8, 1949, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

S. 2802. A bill to equalize the rates of 
compensation payable for wartime and 
peacetime service-connected disabilities; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL (for himself 
and Mr. LODGE) : 

8. J. Res. 139. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of America 
to proclaim October 11, 1950, General Pu- 
laski’s Memorial Day for the observance and 
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commemoration of the death of Brig. Gen. 
Casimir Pulaski; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

S. J. Res. 140. Joint resolution making an 
appropriation for the reprinting of the 1949 
Department of Agriculture Yearbook Trees; 
to the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion. 


COMPENSATION OF EMPLOYEES OF FOR- 
MER SENATOR JOHN FOSTER DULLES 


Mr. IVES (for himself and Mr. LEH- 
MAN) submitted the following resolution 
(S. Res. 203), which was referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate is authorized and directed to pay, out of 
the contingent fund of the Senate, to the 
administrative and clerical assistants ap- 
pointed by former Senator John Foster 
Dulles for service in his office who were car- 
ried on the Senate pay roll on November 8, 
1949, salary for the period November 9, 1949, 
through November 30, 1949, at their respec- 
tive rates of salary as of November 8, 1949. 


INVESTIGATION OF THE CAUSES OF HIGH 
PRICES OF EYEGLASSES 


Mr. LANGER submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 204), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary: 


Resolved, That a subcommittee composed 
of three Senators to be appointed by the 
chairman of the appropriate committee of 
the Senate is authorized and directed to 
make a full and complete investigation to 
determine the causes of the high prices of 
eyeglasses and to ascertain whether manu- 
facturers of eyeglasses are sharing profits 
with oculists and optometrists. The com- 
mittee shall report to the Senate at the ear- 
liest practicable date the results of its inves- 
tigation together with such recommenda- 
tions as it may deem desirable. 

Sec. 2. (a) The subcommittee is author- 
ized to sit and act at such places and times 
during the sessions, recesses, and adjourned 
periods of the Eighty-first Congress, to re- 
quire by subpena or otherwise the attend- 
ance of such witnesses and the production of 
such books, papers, and documents, to ad- 
minister such oaths, to take such testimony, 
to procure such printing and binding, and 
to make such expenditures as it deems advis- 
able. The cost of stenographic services to 
report such hearings shall not be in excess 
of 25 cents per hundred words, 

(b) The subcommittee is empowered to 
appoint and fix the compensation of such 
experts, consultants, and clerical and steno- 
graphic assistants as it deems necessary, but 
the compensation so fixed shall not exceed 
the compensation prescribed under the Clas- 
sification Act of 1949, as amended, for com- 
parable duties. 

(c) The expenses of the committee, which 
shall not exceed $ „shall be paid from 
the contingent fund of the Senate upon 
vouchers approved by the chairman. 


AMENDMENT OF NATIONAL HOUSING 
ACT—AMENDMENT 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to be permitted to 
speak for a few minutes and to submit an 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I am submitting a 
substitute amendment to title III of S. 
2246, Senate Calendar 897, to amend the 
National Housing Act, as amended, and 
for other purposes. It would authorize 
a program to help cooperatives and other 
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nonprofit groups build housing which 
moderate income groups can afford. 

Yesterday I conferred with the junior 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Tosey], the ranking minority member 
of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, concerning the hearings on the 
amendment. He agreed that we should 
begin hearings on Wednesday, January 
11, and continue them for about a week. 
I have therefore requested the chairman 
of the subcommittee, the junior Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Sparkman], to begin 
hearings on next Wednesday. 

Since certain titles of the Federal 
housing legislation will expire in March, 
I am hopeful that the committee will be 
able to report the bill promptly after the 
completion of the hearings. 

I should like to emphasize that the 
substitute amendment differs primarily 
from title 3 of S. 2246 in that, instead of 
the Government making loans directly 
to the cooperatives or nonprofit organi- 
zations as now provided for in title III 
of S. 2246, we have provided a system 
whereby private capital will be utilized. 

The proposed legislation is in accord 
with the recommendation on housing 
made by the President in his state of the 
Union message last Tuesday. 

I ask unanimous consent that a brief 
summary and a section by section analy- 
sis of the amendment, be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be received, lie on the table, 
and be printed, and, without objection, 
the summary and analysis will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary and analysis were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

SUMMARY ON MAYBANK AMENDMENT TO 

S. 2246 

The Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, in favorably reporting title III of the 
pending Sparkman bill, has already approved 
in principle this recommendation of the 
President for a program of ald to housing co- 
operatives as an effective means of making 
good housing available for families of mod- 
erate income. The legislation introduced 
today would perfect the pending legislation by 
making it possible to carry out this program 
through the investment of private capital, on 
a long-term basis and at a low rate of inter- 
est, in housing projects undertaken by co- 
operatives, thus eliminating the necessity 
for direct Federal loans. It makes the in- 
vestment of private capital in this program 
possible by an adaptation ef the type of 
guaranty which has been so successfully used 
in the mortgage-insurance system of the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration. 

The legislation authorizes the Housing 
and Home Finance Administrator to furnish 
technical advice and assistance in the organ- 
ization of nonprofit cooperative ownership 
housing corporations or nonprofit corpora- 
tions authorized to construct and operate 
housing projects, and in the planning, finan- 
cing, development, construction, acquisition, 
and operation and management of their 
housing projects. The Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator is also authorized to 
make preliminary advances of funds to such 
housing cooperatives and nonprofit housing 
corporations to assist in the formulation of 
proposed housing projects eligible for mort- 
gage loans under the legislation. Such pre- 
liminary advances of funds are limited to the 
amounts required for necessary work prelim- 
inary to construction, usually 3 percent but 
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in no event may it exceed an amount equal 
to 5 percent of the estimated develop- 
ment cost of the proposed housing project. 
For such preliminary advances of funds, a 
revolving fund of $25,000,000 is provided. 

The legislation would also establish, un- 
der the supervision of the Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator, a mixed-ownership 
corporation known as the National Mortgage 
Corporation for Housing Cooperatives, and 
would authorize this corporation to make 
long-term mortgage loans at low interest 
rates to housing cooperatives. 

The initial funds of the Corporation 
would be supplied by Government subscrip- 
tion to preferred stock of the Corporation 
up to 100,000,000. However, this would 
eventually be replaced with private capital 
supplied through stock purchases of bor- 
rowing cooperatives, each of which would 
be required to subscribe to capital stock in 
an amount equal to 714 percent of any loans 
made to them. After paid-in capital stock 
subseribed by borrowing cooperatives equals 
$50,000,000 the Corporation would retire dol- 
lar for dollar, out of such privately paid 
capital, the stock held by the Secretary of 
the Treasury at par plus accrued dividends. 
No such stock would be retired, however, if 
the net capital, reserves, and surplus of the 
Corporation would thereby be reduced to an 
amount less than $150,000,000. 

The Corporation would be authorized to 
obtain additional private capital by issuing 
and selling in the private investment market 
its debentures which would be guaranteed 
by the United States. The aggregate amount 
of such debentures outstanding at any one 
time could not exceed (1) 15 times the ag- 
gregate par value of the Corporation's out- 
standing capital stock, reserves, and surplus, 
or (2) the unpaid principal of mortgage 
loans contracted for or held by the Corpo- 
ration. 

The Corporation could issue and have out- 
standing on and after July 1, 1950, its de- 
bentures in an aggregate amount not to ex- 
ceed $300,000,000. However, with the ap- 
proval of the President, such aggregate 
amount may be increased at any time or 
times on or after July 1, 1951, by additional 
amounts aggregating not more than $1,700,- 
000,000. 

The Corporation would be authorized to 
make mortgage loans at maturities of up 
to 50 years to housing cooperatives and non- 
profit housing corporations constructing 
housing for families of moderate income. 
The interest rate on the mortgage loans from 
the Corporation to the cooperatives would 
reflect the cost of the money obtained by 
the Corporation, out of initial capital stock 
or on its debentures, plus a charge to cover 
administrative expenses and necessary re- 
serves, and a charge of one-eighth of 1 per- 
cent on the declining balance of the loan 
as a specific reserve for possible losses, Cur- 
rently, this would mean an effective interest 
rate of about 3 percent. 


SEcTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF PROPOSED 
AMENDMENT TO S. 2246 
SECTION 301—PURPOSE 
This section sets forth the major purpose 
of the title to provide a means whereby good 
housing can be produced and made available 
for families of moderate income by furnish- 
ing technical and other assistance to coop- 
erative ownership housing corporations or 
other nonprofit corporations authorized to 
provide housing and by facilitating invest- 
ment of private capital in such housing. 
SECTION 302—TECHNICAL AID TO COOPERATIVES 
This section would authorize and direct 
the Housing and Home Finance Administra- 
tor to furnish technical advice and assistance 
in the organization of nonprofit cooperative 
ownership housing corporations and other 
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nonprofit corporations authorized to provide 
housing, in the development and manage- 
ment of housing projects by such corpora- 
tions, and in the development and use of 
practical means for members of cooperatives 
to acquire cooperative ownership of their in- 
dividual dwellings. 

SECTION 303—PRELIMINARY ADVANCES OF FUNDS 

This section would authorize the Admin- 
istrator to make preliminary advances of 
funds to nonprofit cooperative ownership 
housing corporations and other nonprofit 
corporations authorized to provide housing, 
for planning and performing work prelimi- 
nary to construction on proposed housing 
projects eligible for mortgage loans under 
this title. Such advances would be limited 
to the amounts required for necessary work 
preliminary to construction and in no event 
could exceed 5 percent of the development 
cost of the projects, would bear interest at 
the going Federal rate plus one-half of 1 
percent, and would be repaid out of any sub- 
sequent loans for the projects. 

SECTION 304—PROVISION OF FUNDS 
Subsection (a) 

This subsection would authorize the Ad- 
ministrator, with the approval of the Presi- 
dent, to obtain funds for preliminary ad- 
vances by issuing notes and other obliga- 
tions for purchase by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The outstanding amount of such 
obligations could not exceed at any one time 
$25,000,000. 

Subsection (b) 


This subsection would provide that the 
form, denominations, maturities, and terms 
and conditions of the notes or other obliga- 
tions to be purchased by the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall be determined by the Admin- 
istrator with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. The interest on sugh obli- 
gations would be at a rate determined by the 
Secretary of the Treasury taking into con- 
sideration the then current average rate on 
obligations of the United States. Funds 
would be secured by the Secretary for such 
purchases by using, as a public-debt trans- 
action, the proceeds from the sale of securi- 
ties issued under the Second Liberty Bond 
Act, as amended. 

Subsection (c) 

This subsection would provide the methods 
to be used by the Administrator in handling 
funds made available to him under this 
title, and would authorize appropriations of 
funds for administrative expenses necessary 
for carrying out his functions and duties 
under the title. 


SECTION 305—POWERS OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 


This section would make the Housing and 
Home Finance Adniinistrator responsible for 
the administration of this title and for the 
supervision of the National Mortgage Cor- 
poration for Housing Cooperatives created 
by the title. The board of directors of such 
Corporation would act as an advisory board 
to the Administrator in his performance of 
such responsibilities. This section would 
also set forth the general powers and duties 
of the Administrator in performing the func- 
tions which would be vested in him under 
the title. Among these would be the ap- 
pointment of a director to exercise the Ad- 
ministrator’s powers, functions, and duties 
under this title subject to his direction and 
supervision, such director to receive the same 
compensation as that established for the 
heads of the constituent agencies of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

SECTION 306—CREATION AND POWERS OF NA- 
TIONAL MORTGAGE CORPORATION FOR HOUSING 
COOPERATIVES 

Subsection (a) 

This subsection would provide for the cre- 

ation of the National Mortgage Corporation 
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for Housing Cooperatives, a mixed-ownership 
corporation, to make and service mortgage 
loans, to issue its obligations, and to exer- 
cise its other powers and duties under this 
title, and would give the Corporation the 
technical powers necessary for the perform- 
ance of its functions and duties. 


Subsection (b) 


This subsection would give the Corporation 
power, with the approval of the Administra- 
tor, to select its officers and employees with- 
out regard to civil service and other- laws 
covering officers or employees of the United 
States although rates of compensation would 
be comparable to those prescribed in the 
Classification Act of 1949. The Corporation 
would not be entitled to free use of the mails. 
The Corporation would be authorized to de- 
termine the necessity for and character of 
its obligations and expenditures, subject to 
the provisions of this title, provisions of law 
relating specifically to mixed-ownership 
Government corporations, and to the rules 
and regulations of the Administrator. 

SECTION 307—CAPITAL STOCK 
Subsection (a) 

This subsection would provide for the is- 
suance of preferred capital stock of the Cor- 
poration for purchase by the Secretary of the 
Treasury in an amount not exceeding at any 
one time 8100, 000, 00. Appropriation of 
funds for such purchases would be author- 
ized. This stock would be entitled to cumu- 
lative dividends at a rate determined each 
year by the Secretary of the Treasury tak- 
ing into consideration the probable term of 
the stock investment and the then current 
average rate received on outstanding mar- 
ketable obligations of the United States. 

Subsection (b) 

This subsection requires that each non- 
profit cooperative ownership housing cor- 
poration or nonprofit corporation obtaining 
a mortgage loan under the title subscribe to 
capital stock of the Corporation. To assure 
direct participation by such nonprofit cor- 
porations, each corporation would be re- 
quired, before securing a mortgage loan, to 
subscribe for such stock in an amount equal 
to 7% percent of the loan to be made. The 
method of payment for the stock so sub- 
scribed would be provided. Such stock would 
be required to be held by such borrower un- 
til the unpaid balance of the loan is reduced 
to an amount equal to the value of such 
stock, 

Subsection (c) 


This subsection would provide that after 
paid-in capital stock of subscribers other 
than the United States equals $50,000,000 the 
Corporation would retire dollar for dollar, 
out of such privately paid capital, the stock 
held by the Secretary of the Treasury at par 
plus accrued dividends, provided that no 
such stock could be retired if the net capital 
reserves, and surplus of the Corporation 
would thereby be reduced to an amount less 
than $150,000,000. 

Subsection (d) 

This subsection would provide that the 
preferred stock of the Government, in addi- 
tion to its preferment as to dividends and 
assets would upon liquidation of the Corpo- 
ration, share with other stockholders in any 
distribution of profits. 

SECTION 308—BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

This section would provide that the Cor- 
poration would have a board of five directors 
with terms ending in successive years, each 
member after the first appointees to serve for 
a period of 5 years. The Administrator would 
appoint all directors, but after the first ap- 
pointees two of the five directors would be 
appointed by the Administrator from mem- 
bers of stockholding corporations or other 
representatives of housing cooperatives, The 
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Administrator would have the power to desig- 
nate a chairman, and to remove directors for 
cause. Directors could receive reasonable 
compensation for services and necessary 
expenses. 


SECTION 309—MORTGAGE LOANS 
Subsection (a) 


The Corporation would be authorized under 
this subsection to make mortgage loans (in- 
cluding advances during construction) to a 
nonprofit cooperative ownership housing cor- 
poration or other nonprofit corporation au- 
thorized to provide housing if the Adminis- 
trator certifies (1) that the borrower is a 
bona fide corporation of this character, (2) 
that the proposed housing project will meet 
a need for housing for families of moderate 
income, (3) that the proposed project will 
meet sound standards of design, construc- 
tion, livability, and size for adequate family 
life, and (4) that the development and man- 
agement of the project will be such as to pro- 
mote the economies contemplated under the 
title. The borrower must also agree to estab- 
lish and maintain rent schedules, satisfac- 
tory to the Corporation, which will permit 
the dwellings to be made available to families 
of moderate income, and to comply with other 
prescribed terms and conditions. If the bor- 
rower is a nonprofit corporation proposing to 
rent the dwellings in the project, it must 
agree to give certain prescribed preferences 
to families displaced by low-rent public hous- 
ing or slum clearance projects and to families 
of veterans and servicemen of World War I 
or II. 

Subsection (b) 


This subsection would provide that. the 
mortgage loan could not exceed the develop- 
ment cost of the housing project nor the 
amount which the Administrator determines 
to be the upper limit within which housing 
can be provided for families of moderate in- 
come in the locality at rentals or other 
charges within their means. 


Subsection (c) 


This subsection would require that the 
mortgage loan provide for complete amortiza- 
tion within 50 years by periodic payments, 
except that, in the case of projects refinanced 
within a period prescribed by the Corpora- 
tion, the total period could be extended to 60 
years. Interest would be at a fixed rate on 
unpaid balances, such rate to take into ac- 
count the cost to the Corporation of its 
capital and borrowings plus its costs of 
operation and its reserves. Provisions could 
be made in the loan for deferment of prin- 
cipal and interest payments thereunder pro- 
vided that such deferments could not extend 
the maturity of the loan for more than 3 
years. 


Subsection (d) 


This subsection would permit the Corpo- 
ration, subject to the provisions of this sec- 
tion, to determine the form, security, repay- 
ment, redemption, and other terms and con- 
ditions of the mortgage loan. In the case of 
a loan to a cooperative ownership housing 
corporation, the borrower would be required 
to have, to the extent permitted by State and 
local law, a priority in the purchase of the 
interest of each of its members in the event 
of sale of such interest. 


Subsection (e) 


This subsection would permit the borrower, 
with the consent of the Corporation, to 
pledge the contract or commitment of the 
Corporation to make a mortgage loan as secu- 
rity for a construction loan from private or 
other sources. 

Subsection (f) 

This subsection would authorize the Cor- 
poration to charge (in addition to any inter- 
est charges) up to 2½ percent of the princi- 
pal amount of the mortgage loan for inspec- 
tion and other services rendered the project 
during construction, 
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SECTION 310—OBLIGATIONS OF CORPORATION 

This section would provide for the issu- 
ance by the Corporation on and after July 1, 
1950, of obligations, guaranteed as to prin- 


` cipal and interest by the United States, in an 


amount not exceeding $300,000,000, which 
amount could be increased on or after July 
1, 1951, with the approval of the President, 
by additional amounts aggregating not more 
than $1,700,000,000. The total outstanding 
obligations of the Corporation could not in 
any event, however, exceed 15 times its capi- 
tal stock, reserves, and surplus or the amount 
of the unpaid balance of the mortgages con- 
tracted for or held by it plus its cash on 
hand and on deposit and its investments. 


SECTION 311—RESERVES, BIVIDENDS, AND 
INVESTMENT OF FUNDS 

This section contains provisions for the es- 
tablishment of reserves, including payments 
to a special reserve account for losses equal 
to one-eighth of 1 percent per annum of out- 
standing mortgage loans; for the payment of 
dividends; and for the investment of reserves 
and other funds of the Corporation. 


SECTION 312—TAXES 


This section would provide that real prop- 
erty and tangible personal property of the 
Corporation would be subject to State and 
local taxes and real property of the Corpora- 
tion would be subject to special assessments 
for local improvements. The Corporation 
itself and its other property of all kinds 
would be exempt from Federal, State, and 
local taxes. Obligations of the Corporation 
would be exempt both as to principal and 
interest from State and local taxes except 
surtaxes, estate, inheritance, and gift taxes. 


SECTION 313—PROTECTION OF LABOR STANDARDS 

This section would require that not less 
than the salaries prevailing in the particular 
locality, as determined or adopted by the Ad- 
ministrator, be paid to all architects, techni- 
cal engineers, etc., employed in the develop- 
ment, and to all maintenance laborers and 
mechanics employed in the administration, 
of the housing project. It would also pro- 
vide that not less than the wages prevailing 
in the locality, as predetermined by the Sec- 
retary of Labor pursuant to the Bacon-Davis 
Act, should be paid to all laborers and 
mechanics employed in the development of 
the housing project, would make applicable 
the provisions of the kick-back statute, and 
would require that certain reports be made 
to the Secretary of Labor by contractors and 
subcontractors on the work. 

SECTION 314—PENALTIES 

This section contains appropriate criminal 
and penal provisions in connection with op- 
erations under the provisions of this act. 

SECTION 315—DEFINITIONS 

This section sets forth the necessary defi- 
nitions of terms, 

SECTION 316—GOVERNMENT CORPORATION 

i CONTROL ACT 

This section would make the necessary 
changes in the Government Corporation 
Control Act to include the National Mort- 
gage Corporation for Housing Cooperatives 
as a mixed-ownership corporation there- 
under. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL DEPOSIT IN- 
SURANCE CORPORATION ACT 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 
had intended introducing, at this same 
time, my bill concerned with the assess- 
ment to insured banks of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation which 
has been drafted in the Banking and 
Currency Committee. Now I intend to 
hold this bill and introduce it on Tues- 
day of next week, 
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After a careful study of the statutes 
under which the FDIC functions, it is 
clear that some of them are in need of 
modernization. I have discussed these 
changes with the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and the Chairman of the FDIC. 
They have agreed to give the commit- 
tee their recommendations for these 
technical changes in order that we may 
incorporate them in the bill which we 
have ready. 

For the advance information of all 
those who may be interested, the com- 
plete bill will be introduced on Tuesday, 
and Senator ROBERTSON has agreed to 
hold hearings before his subcommittee 
beginning on Wednesday. 


RESOLUTIONS OF SENATE DEMOCRATIC 
CONFERENCE ON DEATHS OF SENATOR 
BROUGHTON, OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
AND SENATOR MILLER, OF IDAHO. 


Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp resolutions 
adopted by the Democratic Conference 
of the United States Senate on Janu- 
ary 5, 1950, expressing deep appreciation 
of the distinguished service and great 
sense of loss at the passing of the Honor- 
able J. MELVILLE BROUGHTON, of North 
Carolina, and the Honorable Bert H. 
MILLER, of Idaho. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION OF THE DEMOCRATIC CONFERENCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE, EXPRESSING 
DEEP APPRECIATION OF THE DISTINGUISHED 
SERVICE AND THE GREAT SENSE OF LOSS AT 
THE PASSING OF J. MELVILLE BROUGHTON 


Whereas Almighty God in His infinite wis- 
dom has taken from us our colleague, the 
Honorable J. MELVILLE BROUGHTON, late a Sen- 
ator from the State of North Carolina; and 

Whereas throughout his long career in the 
United States Senate he rendered to our 
Nation and to his State a most distinguished 
service; and n 

Whereas as our trusted friend and close 
associate, he was ever ready to lend his 
judgment and his efforts in behalf of the 
Democratic Party: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, his Democratic col- 
leagues in the United States Senate, express 
our deep sense of loss at his passing; and 

Further, That a copy of this resolution be 
transmitted to the family of the deceased, 
that they may be assured of our deep respect 
for the late Senator and of our condolences 
upon the passing of our friend. 

Adopted by the conference of the majority, 
this 5th day of January, 1950. 


RESOLUTION OF THE DEMOCRATIC CONFERENCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE EXPRESSING 
DEEP APPRECIATION OF THE DISTINGUISHED 
SERVICE AND THE GREAT SENSE OF LOSS AT 
THE PASSING OF BERT H. MILLER 


Whereas Almightly God in His infinite 
wisdom has taken from us our colleague, the 
Honorable Bert H. MILLER, late a Senator 
from the State of Idaho; and 

Whereas throughout his long career in 
the United States Senate he rendered to our 
Nation and to his State a most distinguished 
service; and 

Whereas as our trusted friend and close 
associate, he was ever ready to lend his judg- 
ment and his efforts in behalf of the Demo- 
cratic Party: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, his Democratic col- 
leagues in the United States Senate, express 
our deep sense of loss at his passing; and 

Further, That a copy of this resolution be 
transmitted to the family of the deceased, 
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that they may be assured of our deep respect 
for the late Senator and of our condolences 
upon the passing of our friend. 

Adopted by the conference of the ma- 
jority, this 5th day of January 1950. 
COMMITTEE MEETING DURING SENATE 

SESSION 


On request of Mr. McCLELLAN, the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments was granted per- 
mission to meet during the session of the 
Senate this afternoon. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR LUCAS AT CON- 
VENTION OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF POSTMASTERS 
[Mr. LANGER asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Record an address de- 

livered by Senator Lucas at the convention 
of the National Association of Postmasters, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


CIVIC PROBLEMS, CIVIC BODIES—ARTI- 
CLE BY JESSE C. SUTER 

[Mr. NEELY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article entitled 
“Civic Problems, Civic Bodies,” written by 
Jesse C. Suter, and published in the Wash- 
ington (D. C.) Star of December 18, 1949, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 
AMERICAN OIL—EDITORIAL FROM THE 

WASHINGTON POST AND STATEMENT 

BY A. A. CARMICHAEL 

IMr. HILL asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “American Oil,” published in the 
Washington Post of January 6, 1950, together 
with a statement by Hon. A. A. Carmichael, 
attorney general of Alabama, which appear 
in the Appendix.] 


UPSWING IN RENTS IS FOUND WHERE 
CONTROLS ARE ENDED—ARTICLE BY 
LEE E. COOPER 
[Mr. HUMPHREY asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an article en- 

titled “Upswing in Rents Is Found Where 

Controls Are Ended,” written by Lee E. 

Cooper, and published in the New York 

Times, January 2, 1950, which appears in 

the Appendix.] 

NEHRU, ASIA, AND AMERICA—ARTICLE 

BY MR. J. J. SINGH 

Mr. HUMPHREY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Record an article en- 
titled “Nehru, Asia, and America,” written 
by Mr. J. J. Singh, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 

PROPOSED REPEAL OF WARTIME EXCISE 
TAXES—EDITORIAL FROM COLLIER’'S 
MAGAZINE , 

[Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial from 
Collier’s magazine for January 7, 1950, re- 
garding the proposed repeal of wartime ex- 
cise taxes, which appears in the Appendix.] 

DISPLACED PERSONS: FACTS VERSUS 
FICTION 


Mr. McCARRAN, Mr. President, in 
the late summer of 1949 I received per- 
mission from the Senate to go to Europe 
on a mission to investigate displaced 
persons. The facts which were ad- 
duced during the numerous hearings 
conducted in various places in Europe 
will be most enlightening to the people 
of the United States, and, indeed, to the 
Congress of the United States. They 
will not only be enlightening, but in some 
respects they will be startling. They 
will set at naught many of the state- 
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ments which have been made with refer- 
ence to this highly controversial subject. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the body of the 
Recorp a preliminary statement based 
on my study and investigation of the 
question of displaced persons, as that 
subject is before the Congress at the 
present time. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorD, as follows: 

January 6, 1950. 
DISPLACED PERSONS: Facts VERSUS FICTION 
(Statement by Senator Pat McCarran, chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on the Ju- 
diciary) 
(Foreword) 


As chairman of the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary, which has jurisdiction over 
immigration legislation, I have recently re- 
turned from a European investigation of the 
displaced-persons situation. The facts verify 
the information gathered by a special sub- 
committee of the Senate, of which I am 
chairman, which has over the course of the 
last 244 years been studying our entire im- 
migration and naturalization system. These 
facts point to the inescapable conclusion 
that the floodgates of this Nation are being 
pried open for the entrance of millions of 
aliens, from the turbulent populations of the 
entire world, who are seeking admission into 
the United States under the guise of dis- 
placed persons. 

This movement is being facilitated by cer- 
tain pressure groups in this country, which 
over the years have had as their ultimate ob- 
jective the destruction of our immigration 
barriers. One pressure group has, during the 
course of the last 3 years, registered with 
the Clerk of the House of Representatives, 
lobby expenditures of approximately $1,000,- 
000. This money has not, of course, been 
spent for the relief of displaced persons but 
solely for dissemination of propaganda de- 
signed to infiuence legislation to repeal the 
safeguards of our immigration laws. Unless 
the rank and file of the American people ex- 
press themselves promptly and forthrightly 
to their representatives in the Congress, it 
is a certainty that the objective of these 
pressure groups will be accomplished. 


WHO IS A DISPLACED PERSON? 


At the end of the war the Allied armies in 
central Europe became the guardians of ap- 
proximately 8,000,000 persons who had been 
displaced during the war. Within a few 
months after the war approximately 7,000,- 
000 of these persons were repatriated to their 
native countries, leaving about 1,000,000 
persons, who, because of fear of persecution, 
refused to return to their homelands. By 
the expiration date of our present displaced- 
persons law (June 30, 1950) there will remain 
only a few thousand such war-displaced per- 
sons in central Europe, other than the so- 
called hard core who because of social or 
physical disqualifications are ineligible for 
resettlement. 

The constitution of the International 
Refugee Organization, however, embraces not 
only displaced persons who were displaced by 
the war in central Europe, but in addition, 
it embraces all persons in the entire world 
who are, or who may hereafter be, out of 
their country of nationality or former resi- 
dence and who are unwilling to return. Some 
year or two after the war in central Europe 
there began and continues until the present 
time, a general migration from eastern 
Europe into the occupied areas of western 
Europe of hundreds of thousands of persons 
who, because of political and economic tur- 
moil, have been leaving their homelands. 
The potential number of persons embraced 
in this second category has been estimated 
to be in the millions, 
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In addition to the displaced persons who 
are embraced by the International Refugee 
Organization, there are between fifteen and 
twenty million persons who are de facto dis- 
placed but who are not presently embraced 
by the International Refugee Organization. 
These persons include: 

1. The German expellees, who were forc- 
ibly expelled from the countries of eastern 
Europe pursuant to the Potsdam agreement 
of August 1, 1945, and driven into Germany 
and Austria, These German expellees num- 
ber from ten to fifteen million. Under the 
constitution of the International Refugee 
Organization the German expellees are ex- 
pressly excluded from the concern of the 
International Refugee Organization. 

2. The Greek displaced persons who were 
displaced from their homes by the Nazis in 
World War II or by the Communists in the 
Greek civil war. These Greek displaced per- 
sons number approximately 500,000 but are. 
ineligible under the constitution of the In- 
ternational Refugee Organization because 
they are in their native land. 

3. The Palestinian displaced persons, who 
were displaced from their homes in the 
Palestine War. These Palestinian displaced 
persons number approximately 1,000,000. 
4. The Pakastanian displaced persons, who 
were displaced from their homes in the parti- 
tion of India. It is estimated that these 
Pakastanian displaced persons number ap- 
proximately 10,000,000. 

5. Displaced persons in China, who are 
being displaced in the course of the civil 
war in China. The number of such persons 
is unknown but it is probable that they 
number several million. 


HAS THE UNITED STATES TAKEN [TS FAIR SHARE 
OF DISPLACED PERSONS? 


Unlike most countries of the world the 
United States operates under an immigra- 
tion quota system whereby approximately 
154,000 quota immigrants may be received 
annually for permanent residence, chiefly 
from European countries. In addition, im- 
migrants are received for permanent resi- 
dence on a nonquota immigration basis with- 
out any numerical limitation. This latter 
group consists chiefly of immigrants from 
the Western Hemisphere and of relatives of 
citizens of the United States. During the 
fiscal year 1948 there were admitted for per- 
manent residence, 92,506 quota immigrants 
and 78,044 nonquota immigrants. 

1. Displaced persons during the war years: 
Although our general immigration laws do 
not provide specific categories for displaced 
persons, reliable official and semiofficial esti- 
mates are that during the Nazi regime we 
received into the United States between 250,- 
000 and 300,000 displaced persons for perma- 
nent residence and approximately 200,000 dis- 
placed persons for temporary stay. 

2. Displaced persons under Presidential 
directive: Pursuant to a Presidential direc- 
tive of December 22, 1945, approximately 
44,000 displaced persons were admitted into 
the United States for permanent residence 
during the period ending on the effective 
date of the present displaced-persons law. 

3. Displaced persons under the present dis- 
placed-persons law: The present law pro- 
vides for the admission of an additional 
205,000 displaced persons over a 2-year period, 
and also provides for adjusting the status to 
permanent residence of 15,000 displaced per- 
sons who have gained admission into the 
United States on a temporary basis. 

4. Displaced persons under the general im- 
migration law: Displaced persons are, of 
course, eligible, along with other aliens, for 
immigration into the United States under 
our general immigration laws. No reliable 
estimates are available concerning the num- 
ber of displaced persons who have been ad- 
mitted into the United States, since the Nazi 
regime, who have applied for admission not 
as displaced persons but as regular immi- 
grants. 
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DOES OUR DISPLACED-PERSONS PROGRAM DISCRIM- 
INATE AGAINST JEWS AND CATHOLICS? 


1. Displaced persons during the war years: 
Of the hundreds of thousands of displaced 
persons who were admitted into the United 
States during the war years, it is reliably 
estimated that approximately four-fifths 
were of the Jewish faith. 

2. Displaced persons under the Presiden- 
tial directive: Under the President’s direc- 
tive of December 22, 1945, visas were issued 
to 23,594 displaced persons of the Jewish 
faith; 5,924 visas were issued to displaced 
persons of the Catholic faith, and 3,906 visas 
were issued to displaced persons of the Prot- 
estant faith. 

3. Displaced persons under the displaced- 
persons law: As of November 30, 1949, there 
had been issued 127,866 visas pursuant to 
the displaced-persons law. Fifty-three thou- 
sand four hundred and two of the visas 
were to displaced persons of the Catholic 
faith; 33,479 were to displaced persons of the 
Jewish faith; 20,279 were to displaced per- 
sons of the Protestant faith; 19,283 were to 
displaced persons of the Greek Orthodox 
faith; and 1,423 were to displaced persons of 
unknown faith. 


IS THE PRESENT CUT-OFF. DATE FAIR? 


The present displaced-persons law was 
designed to afford maximum relief to those 
persons who were displaced as a direct result 
of the war or shortly thereafter. Accord- 
ingly, the law prescribes a cut-off date of 
December 22, 1945, for eligibility. This is 
some 7 months after the termination of the 
war and is the same cut-off date which was 
used in the administration of the Presiden- 
tial directive in order to distinguish between 
the war-displaced persons and the hundreds 
of thousands of persons who have volun- 
tarily displaced themselves by migrating into 
the occupied areas since that date. It is 
obvious that any extension of the cut-off 
date will work to the detriment of those 
persons who were displaced by the war be- 
cause their chances of immigration into the 
United States will be diluted by several hun- 
dred thousand. The Celler bill (H. R. 4567), 
which the pressure groups are trying to drive 
through the Senate, not only advances this 
cut-off date to January 1, 1949, but provides 
for the admission into the United States of 
some 15,000 displaced persons from behind 
the iron curtain who have not yet been 
displaced but may be displaced in the fu- 
ture. An official of our principal intelli- 
gence agency which is operating abroad has 
expressed the opinion that this provision of 
the Celler bill would constitute a dangerous 
threat to the security of the United States 
and would be another loophole for the infil- 
tration of Communist agents. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE PRESENT DISPLACED- 
PERSONS LAW 


I am confident, on the basis of my inves- 
tigation, that there is a complete break-down 
in the administration of the law. Inade- 
quate screening of applicants, with little or 
no regard for background, political beliefs, 
and predilections of applicants, has opened 
the gates to persons who will not become 
good citizens and who will become ready re- 
cruits in subversive organizations to tear 
down the democracy of the United States. 
My investigation has brought to light in- 
numerable instances of wholesale fraud, mis- 
representation, fictitious documents, and 
perjury resorted to by persons seeking dis- 
placed-persons status in order to qualify 
within the terms of the law. Let it be re- 
membered that the Attorney General of the 
United States recently testified that an anal- 
ysis of 4,984 of the more militant members 
of the Communist Party in the United States 
showed that 91.4 percent of the total were of 
foreign stock or were married to persons of 
foreign stock. 

The t law contains provisions as a 
prerequisite to eligibility that there be job 
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and housing assurances without displacing 
other persons from jobs and housing. The 
Displaced Persons Commission, in adminis- 
tering these provisions of the law, has been 
validating “blanket” assurances to certain 
groups with no independent check whatso- 
ever in order to ascertain the validity of the 
assurances. The Displaced Persons Commis- 
sion has even validated assurances for dis- 
placed persons which were made by other 
displaced persons already admitted into the 
United States. 

Notwithstanding repeated evidences of 
fraud and misrepresentation, not a single 
displaced person who has thus far been ad- 
mitted into the United States by virtue of 
such fraud and misrepresentation has been 
returned to Europe. 


PROVISIONS OF H. R. 4567 


H. R. 4567, which the pressure groups are 
trying to drive through the Senate: 

1. Expands the definition of a displaced 
person so as to admit into the United States 
certain select groups from all over the world, 
but excludes Greek displaced persons, dis- 
placed persons of German blood, and other 
equally deserving groups, irrespective of 
their location. 

2. Provides for the admission of 18,000 dis- 
placed persons who presently reside in the 
British Isles. 

8. Extends the cut-off date to January 1, 
1949, and thus dilutes the number of the 
present war-displaced-persons category by 
several hundred thousand. 

4. Provides for the admission into the 
United States of 15,000 persons from behind 
the iron curtain, who have not yet been dis- 
Placed but may be displaced in the future. 

5. Provides that anyone who left the occu- 
pied areas of central Europe may return at 
any time and gain eligibility for immigration 
into the United States. 

6. Sets aside 50 percent of the nonprefer- 
ence portion of certain quotas for the exclu- 
sive use of displaced persons who have 
already been admitted into other countries 
of the world. 

7. Removes from the present law the pri- 
ority which is given to agricultural workers 
and their families. Although the statistics 
reveal that aliens generally, and displaced 
persons in particular, are congested in the 
large cities, H. R. 4567 would further intensify 
this problem. 

8. Increases the number to be admitted to 
339,000. This number is, of course, in addi- 
tion to the number admissible under our 
general immigration system. 

IMMIGRATION PROBLEMS OF THE UNITED STATES 

Since the end of the war there has been a 
tremendous increase in the influx into the 
United States, both legally and illegally, of 
people from all over the world. There is at 
present a backlog of registered demand 
against the immigration quotas of over one 
million. During the fiscal year 1948, over 
170,000 aliens were admitted into the United 
States for permanent residence. In addition, 
approximately one-half million persons were 
admitted into the United States from over- 
seas presumably on a temporary basis, but 
many thousands of these persons have over- 
stayed their periods of admission and are 
seeking to remain here permanently. 

During the last session of the Congress, the 
Senate approved the adjustment of the status 
to permanent residence of over 3,000 cases 
of aliens who were admitted temporarily. 

An indication of the scope of the problem 
of illegal entries is the fact that on the Mexi- 
can border alone apprehensions during the 
first 6 months of the 1949 fiscal year were at 
a rate of 25,000 a month. During the fiscal 
year 1948, there were apprehended on the 
Mexican border 193,852 illegal entrants. 

During the fiscal year 1948, there were ap- 
prehended in the United States 4,353 seamen 
who had jumped ship and it is estimated 
by United States immigration officials that 
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stowaways are arriving at the rate of approxi- 
mately 100 per month. During the last year 
412 smugglers of aliens were arrested, but, 
of course, the number which were actually 
smuggled into the United States is unknown. 

The scope of the problem of illegal aliens 
is clearly set out by the fact that the number 
of forced departures from the United States 
for the last 5 years has exceeded the number 
of immigrants entering the country legally 
durt_g that period. 

Officials of the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service testified in the course of our 
investigation of the immigration and natu- 
ralization system, that if the manpower were 
available there would be over 500,000 investi- 
gations of potential illegal aliens in the 
United States in the present fiscal year. 

Typical of the comments of the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service officers re- 
specting investigations of illegal aliens is 
the following: 

“We have little or no what we might call 
free-lance investigations; that is, to go out 
and try to find aliens who are illegally in the 
country.” 

A former American consul on the Cana- 
dian border estimated the number of illegal 
aliens in the United States to be from 
3,000,000 to 5,000,000. The Immigration and 
Naturalization Service officials estimate that 
there are approximately 50,000 Cubans il- 
legally in the United States in the Miami, 
Fla., immigration district. The immigration 
and naturalization officials in the Los An- 
geles area estimate that there are approxi- 
mately 50,000 illegal aliens in the general 
vicinity of Los Angeles and that they are 
unable to keep control of them due to the 
lack of manpower. 

WHAT CAN YOU DO ABOUT THE SITUATION? 

The pressure groups have already suc- 
ceeded in getting H. R. 4567 passed by the 
House of Representatives and the bill will be 
scheduled for debate in the Senate soon. 
The pressure groups are using a relatively few 
war-displaced persons, virtually all of whom 
are being resettled or repatriated, for the 
purpose of destroying our immigration bar- 
riers, to the end that this country ill be in- 
undated with a flood of aliens. With seem- 
ingly unlimited money these well-knit de- 
termined groups will suceed unless the patri- 
otic American groups and the rank and file 
of the American people speak their minds 
firmly and promptly to the Congress. Your 
opinion and the opinion of your group, if ex- 
pressed to your Senators, will help hold the 
dikes of our protective immigration system. 


Mr. McCARRAN. I wish to say, Mr. 
President, that I shall have further and 
more particular statements, fully docu- 
mented, to insert in the RECORD, and 
that I shall present the facts in speeches 
made on the floor of the Senate before 
very long. 

DIFFICULTY IN OBTAINING INFORMA- 

TION FROM THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, as 
being indicative of some of the problems 
which the legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment has in obtaining information 
from the executive branch, I wish to 
have printed in the body of the RECORD 
a letter dated August 24, 1949, which I 
wrote to the Attorney General, asking 
for certain information relative to the 
Federal judiciary; a copy of the ac- 
knowledgment of my letter, dated Au- 
gust 30; a letter dated September 16, 
which I addressed to the Library of Con- 
gress Reference Service, seeking the in- 
formation; their reply of September 21, 
saying that they were taking it up with 
the Attorney General's office; and a let- 
ter of January 4, 1950, from the Library 
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of Congress Reference Service, saying 
that they still have not received the in- 
formation from the Attorney General. 
I have not received the information to 
date. 

I think it is high time that the legis- 
lative branch of the Government should 
receive some service in regard to infor- 
mation which it requests from the exec- 
utive branch of the Government. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Aucust 24, 1949. 


Hon. J. Howarp MCGRATH, 
The Attorney General, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL: I would 
greatly appreciate your furnishing me with 
answers to the following questions: 

1. Total number of Federal judges having 
life appointments. 

2. Total number of present incumbent 
judges who have been appointed since the 
close of 1932, to include— 

(a) United States. 

(b) Territories. 

(c) Lower courts of District of Columbia. 

3. Total number of Republicans appointed 
to judgeships since the close of 1932, to 
include— 

(a) United States. 

(b) Territories. 

(c) Lower courts of District of Columbia. 

4, The number and names of the Repub- 
lican judges appointed since 1933 to the 
Federal appeals courts. 

5. The total number of Federal judicial 
vacancies created by act of Congress since 
March 1933. 

With best personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Wittiam F. KNOWLAND. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, August 30, 1949. 
Hon. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: This will acknowledge 
your letter requesting the Attorney General 
to furnish you with certain information con- 
cerning the Federal judiciary. 

Please be advised that these statistics are 
now being prepared, and they will be fur- 
nished to you as soon as they are completed. 

Yours sincerely, 
PEYTON FORD, 
The Assistant to the Attorney General. 


SEPTEMBER 16, 1949. 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, 
Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: I would greatly appreciate 
your furnishing me with the answers to the 
following questions: 

1. Total number of Federal judges having 
life appointments. 

2. Total number of present Incumbent 
judges who have been appointed since the 
close of 1932, to include— 

(a) United States. 

(b) Territories. 

(c) Lower courts of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

3. Total number of Republicans appointed 
to judgeships since the close of 1932, to in- 
clude— 

(a) United States. 

(b) Territories. 

(c) Lower courts of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

4. The number and names of the Repub- 
lican judges appointed since 1933 to the 
Federal appeals courts. 
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5. The total number of Federal judicial 
vacancies created by act of Congress since 
March 1933. 

Thanking you for this information, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIau F. KNOWLAND. 


Tue LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
Washington, D. C., September 21, 1949. 
Hon. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR KNOWLAND: With reference 
to your letter of September 16, 1949, request- 
ing five items of information relating to Fed- 
eral judges, we have requested, without dis- 
closing your name, that the Department of 
Justice compile the answers. We will trans- 
mit the report to your office as soon as it is 
received. 

In past instances where requests of this 
nature have been made by Members and com- 
mittees of Congress, we have suggested that 
the inquiry be sent to the Department of 
Justice as that office has the pertinent files 
and information with which to prepare an 
Official statement or report. Your questions 
relate to matters which are not available 
through public records and can only be 
answered by reference to the private files 
maintained by the Department of Justice. 

Partial information relating to appointees 
to the Federal judiciary who were confirmed 
could be compiled by checking the pages 
listed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD index 
under the heading “Executive Nominations 
and Confirmations—Judiciary—Confirmed.” 
In the event that the Department of Justice 
declines to furnish the complete and accu- 


rate information as requested, do you wish 


us to do what we can as indicated? 
Sincerely yours, 
ERNEST S. GRIFFITH, 
Director, Legislative Rejerence Service. 


THe LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
Washington, D. C., January 4, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR KNOWLAND: With further 
reference to your letter of September 16, 
1949, requesting five items of information 
relating to Federal judges and our reply of 
September 21, 1949, we wish to state that we 
are still awaiting a report from the Depart- 
ment of Justice. : 

By letter of October 3, 1949, we were ad- 
vised by the Office of the Assistant to the 
Attorney General that statistics were in the 
process of being compiled and that we would 
be furnished the requested information as 
soon as possible. In view of the lapse of 
time, do you wish us to send an additional 
request to the Department of Justice request- 
ing that the compilation be expedited if 
possible? 

Sincerely yours, 
Ernest S. GRIFFITH, 

Director, Legislative Rejerence Service. 


THE COAL SHORTAGE 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, were it 
not for the urgency of the situation, I 
would be loathe to consume, the time of 
the Senate to make these remarks, But, 
Mr. President, the people of my State, 
and perhaps those in other States, are 
in a desperate plight. They are urgently 
in need of coal. 

From every section of Indiana, from 
public officials, from coal dealers, from 
hospitals, and from public institutions 
have come urgent pleas that I give them 
assistance in obtaining coal. 

Mr. President, while this condition 
needs immediate and decisive action, yet 
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to me the situation is so needless. One 
directive from the office of the President 
of the United States or one action on the 
part of the National Labor Relations 
Board could bring immediate termination 
of this desperate lack of coal, which daily 
is further endangering the health and 
the lives of the people of my State. 

I wish to read just a few of the tele- 
grams which have come to me. From 
one of the largest coal dealers in Indi- 
anapolis: ‘ 

Entirely out of coal with customers in dire 
need. Please give coal situation priority over 
less important matters, 


From the mayor of Indianapolis, 
Mayor Al Feeney, comes the following: 

Coal situation this city critical. Prompt 
action necessary if acute suffering is to be 
avoided. Respectfully urge you to exert every 
effort to see that coal problem is given prior- 
ity as emergency and all less important mat- 
ters shelved until definite action is forth- 
coming to relieve coal shortage. 


A retail coal dealer who provides St. 
Catherine’s Hospital in East Chicago, 
Ind., informed me in a telegram Wednes- 
day that that institution that day had 
a 5-day supply of coal on hand, with no 
prospect of obtaining more. 

The president of the Illinois Central 
Railroad has telegraphed me repeatedly 
about the dangerous conditions facing 
numerous cities along the route of his 
railroad because of the lack of coal. 

Mr. President, this condition is entirely 
unnecessary. The Eightieth Congress in 
1947 placed at the disposal of the Presi- 
dent of the United States of America a 
means of avoiding just such a situation 
as the one which confronts the Nation 
today. 

I am not debating the merits or de- 
merits of the controversy existing be- 
tween the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica and the mine operators. That is a 
matter which can be and should be set- 
tled across the bargaining table. But, 
to paraphrase an old saying, “Somebody 
seems to be fiddling while the people of 
this Nation are freezing to death.” 

I do not know what action the Con- 
gress of the United States can take, other 
than that provided for by the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. I am not concerned about the 
constitutionality of that act; but the fact 
remains that the law is on the statute 
books, and it is the duty of the President 
of the United States to administer the 
laws of the United States until such time 
as they are declared unconstitutional by 
the courts. 

I am informed that the general coun- 
sel for the National Labor Relations 
Board is conducting an investigation to 
determine the advisability of invoking 
the injunction provision of the Taft- 
Hartley law in order to alleviate this 
critical condition. Why should such an 
investigation be necessary? We face the 
fact that people of this Nation are cold, 
and they are cold because they have no 
coal, They have no coal because one 
man in this great country has sent out 
word that the miners shall not produce 
the coal which is so vitally needed, not 
only for the health of the people of our 
country but to keep the wheels of indus- 
try running. 
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Frankly, I do not know the answer; 
but I think it is time the Congress of 
the United States does something to cor- 
rect the situation. 


REPEAL OF OLEOMARGARINE TAXES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 2023) to regulate oleo- 
margarine, to repeal certain taxes re- 
lating to oleomargarine, and for other 
purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
in the nature of a substitute, which has 
been submitted by the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY], in behalf of 
himself and other Senators. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I wish to 
address myself to the question pending 
before the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Vermont is recognized. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, in con- 
sidering the pending proposed legisla- 
tion, we should attempt to determine 
who, if anyone, will be benefited if the 
bill before us is enacted; who, if anyone, 
will be injured; and whether the bene- 
fits to be derived from its passage will 
outweigh any injuries incurred. 

The interested parties in the case be- 
fore us are, first, the producers of raw 
materials for the manufacture of both 
oleomargarine and dairy products; sec- 
ond, the manufacturers; third, the con- 
sumers of oleomargarine and dairy prod- 
ucts. And then we must consider the ef- 
fect of such legislation on our national 
economy and our national welfare. For 
the purpose of this discussion, I shall 
leave the manufacturers and processors 
pretty much out of the picture. 

It goes without saying that the real 
backers of this bill, the oleo interests, 
seek to capture that part of the consum- 
er’s market which has heretofore been 
enjoyed by the butter producers. On one 
side we have a compact group of a half 
dozen oleo manufacturers enjoying a 
near monopoly, and closely associated by 
“a common purpose. On the other hand, 
we have several hundred thousand man- 
ufacturers of dairy and creamery butter, 
very loosely organized in an endeavor to 
retain a market for their products, of 
which they have already lost a consid- 
erable part. 

Let me say at the outset that my State 
depends upon the production of dairy 
products for approximately 78 percent of 
its entire agricultural income. If I do 
what I can to protect the largest single 
industry of my State from a totally un- 
fair attempt to injure it, I shall be re- 
sponding to a perfectly natural human 
instinct. 

In considering this legislation, several 
facts stand out as being axiomatic. 

First, oleo as manufactured these days 
is not harmful to human beings. 

It doubtless has some food value, al- 
though a comparison of the food values 
of oleo and butter is still a matter of 
dispute. 

Oleo can be sold much cheaper than 
butter, and its sale should not be pro- 
hibited by law. 

Many farmers, including dairy farm- 
ers in the fluid milk area, use oleo on 
their own tables, largely because of its 
lower cost. 
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Last of all, in holding back huge sup- 
plies of cream during the early spring 
and summer months of 1948, thereby 
forcing the price of butter to nearly $1 
a pound, the dairy interests themselves 
provided the oleo manufacturers with the 
most potent argument they have had in 
the campaign to secure the passage of 
the bjll before us. It does not matter that 
the dairy interests took a severe loss on 
the cream which was withheld. The 
fact is that the consumer was aroused 
sufficiently to support questionable pro- 
posed legislation, not because the con- 
sumer preferred oleo on the table, but 
because it appeared to be the only means 
of bringing the price of butter within 
reach of even the middle-income groups. 

Now that the price of butter has 
dropped to a reasonable level, the pres- 
sure for the passage of this legislation 
has largely abated, so far as consumers 
are concerned. As a matter of fact, I 
havc had only one communication, this 
year favoring the enactment of the 
pending measure, and that came from an 
oleomargarine dealer. 

I fear that the consumer has been 
badly misled by the proponents of oleo. 
A great many consumers believe that oleo 
could be purchased much cheaper if the 
Federal tax were removed and if it were 
given a free and unbridled market. This 
belief is, of course, contrary to the facts. 

Except in a few States which have a 
high or prohibitive tax on the sale of 
oleo, the consumer has been paying one- 
fourth of a cent a pound tax. There is 
also a tax of 10 cents a pound on colored 
oleo, but this does not apply to that which 
is colored by the housewife herself. Alto- 
gether, the taxes on oleo paid to the Fed- 
eral Government amount to approxi- 
mately $16,000,000 a year. Probably the 
tax on transportation alone amounts to 
more on a pound of oleo than the tax on 
the oleo itself. 

There is no assurance that if the 10 
cents a pound tax on colored oleo is 
removed, the consumer will benefit 
thereby. In fact, just the opposite is 
indicated. 

I hold in my hand a copy of an adver- 
tisement appearing in the El Paso Times, 
in which a local provision store offers un- 
colored oleo at 25 cents a pound and col- 
ored oleo at 55 cents a pound or 30 cents 
a pound above the price of the uncolored 
product, even though the Federal tax 
amounts to only 10 cents. 

This is an indication of what Mrs. 
Consumer may expect in the event that 
oleomargarine is permitted to be sold 
unrestricted, uncontrolled, and in the 
exact color and appearance of butter. 
She may expect that the price of colored 
oleomargarine will be held just as near 
the price of butter as competitive con- 
ditions will allow. In view of the fact 
that the oleomargarine market is domi- 
nated by only a half dozen concerns, 
that competitive situation is not likely 
to become acute. 

In other words, while the untram- 
melled traffic in oleo or synthetic but- 
ter may and probably will result in a 
sharp decline in the sales of butter, it 
will also probably result in an increase 
in the price of the oleo. 

It is also entirely possible that pure 
butter will be driven from a large part 
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of the market just as it has been in cer- 
tain sections of the country today and 
been supplanted by blends of various fats 
and oils. 

It is entirely possible that dairy inter- 
ests themselves may engage in the man- 
ufacture of blended table fats in an ef- 
fort to retain part of the market which 
they now have. 

We may discount completely any ar- 
guments that the pending bill is pro- 
posed in behalf of the consumer. 

If the Congress sincerely desires to 
lower consumer costs, it would do far 
better to remove the tax on transporta- 
tion of food commodities which today 
amounts to many, many times the tax 
on oleomargarine. 

However, it is not the removal of the 
tax on oleomargarine which concerns us 
here. 

The dairy interests have readily agreed 
to the removal of all taxes and I, myself, 
believe that excise taxes affecting food 
commodities should be removed at the 
earliest possible moment, including the 
tax on oleomargarine itself. 

What concerns me is that the oleo 
manufacturing interests are determined 
to secure the enactment of such legis- 
lation as will enable them to palm off 
their product for genuine butter on an 
unsuspecting public. 

. It is true that any law Congress may 

. enact will require the package contain- 
ing oleo to plainly show it, but it is also 
true that as soon as that product is re- 
moved from the package a great majority 
of the consuming public will never know 
whether they were being served oleo or 
butter. 

Already the manufacturers are put- 
ting up the oleo product to look exactly 
like the dairy product in each area of the 
country in which it is sold. 

If butter is put up in thin packages, 
then oleo is sold in thin packages. 

If the market demands deep yellow 
butter, oleo is colored deep yellow. 

If the market demands uncolored but- 
ter, as much of the country does today. 
then the oleo is colored to look exactly 
like uncolored butter. 

The law permits oleomargarine to be 
flavored to taste like butter, to be artifi- 
cially fortified by vitamins and finally to 
be preserved or embalmed as some might 
say with benzoate of soda or other pre- 
servative. 

Furthermore, the oleo manufacturer 
of today is not required to put upon the 
package a statement of the ingredients 
contained in the product. 

Certainly, the consumer is entitled to 
know what is in the oleo upon her table. 

It may be made of pure cottonseed oil. 
It may be made from soybean oil. It 
may be made from coconut oil. It may 
be made from fish oil, or it may be made 
from lard, for the oleo law permits the 
use of almost any kind of fat in its manu- 
facture. 

Certainly, no legislation should be 
passed permitting the promiscuous and 
unrestricted sale of synthetic or imita- 
tion butter without a requirement for 
naming the ingredients used in its man- 
ufacture. 

Furthermore, if this bill were promoted 
in the interest of the consumer, we should 
first remove the almost absolute protec- 
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tion which the oleo manufacturer has 
against any imported product. This 
amounts to a tariff of 7 cents a pound 
and a special import tax of 15 cents a 
pound. Thus, the oleo manufacturing 
monopoly is protected to the extent of 
22 cents a pound as compared with a 
tariff protection of 7 cents a pound given 
the butter producer. 

Moreover, ii a low-cost product for the 
consumer's table is the objective of this 
bill, its promoters should advocate the 
removal of the tax on coconut oil. Coco- 
nut oil is probably the cheapest material 
from which good oleo can be made. 

It is today selling for 14 cents a pound 
as compared with 11 cents for cottonseed 
oil, but the coconut industry has not re- 
covered from the ravages of the war, and, 
furthermore, coconut oil, except that 
from the Philippines which takes a lower 
rate, is subject to a 6 cents a pound levy 
before it can be used in the manufacture 
of oleomargarine. 

If the professed champions of the con- 
sumer really had her interest at heart, 
they would be seeking now to remove 
the coconut oil tax of 6 cents a pound. 

Four pounds of coconut oil will make 5 
pounds of oleomargarine. 

In other words, with the tax removed, 
the ingredients for the manufacture of a 
pound of oleomargarine from coconut oil 
today would cost in the neighborhood of 
8 cents. As the coconut industry recov- 
ers from the effects of the war, this cost 
will be considerably lower. I am almost 
certain that if the oleo manufacturing 
interests gain the advantages which they 
seek through the pending legislation, 
their next step will be to seek the re- 
moval of import taxes on raw materials, 
so that still cheaper oils can be used. 

Iam not advocating the removal of the 
coconut oil tax. I am simply pointing 
out that if the promoters of this bill were 
operating in the behalf of the consumer, 
that they could find better ways of pro- 
moting her interest than they are now 
using. 

The purpose of the exceptionally high 
tax on coconut oil imports is primarily to 
protect the producers of cottonseed oil. 

There is nothing wrong in undertaking 
to protect the interests of our agricul- 
tural producers, but let us not masquer- 
ade under the guise of promoting con- 
sumer interest in this case. 

I desire now to consider briefly the 
effect of the proposed legislation on the 
American dairy farmer. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Vermont yield to the 
Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. FULLERIGHT. I am not quite 
clear concerning the Senator's state- 
ment. It is a fact, is it not, that mar- 
garine today sells in retail stores at ap- 
proximately one-half the price of butter? 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator is entirely 
correct. It is selling for 35 cents. While 
I do not know what the retail price of 
butter is, I assume it is in the neighbor- 
hood of from 68 to 70 cents, with the 
Government floor of 60 cents. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. So there is some 
advantage, at least moneywise, to the 
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consumer in the purchase of oleomar- 
garine, is there not? 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not deny for an 
instant that there are families who do 
not have money with which to buy but- 
ter, who ought to be able to purchase 
oleomargarine. What I am protesting 
against is the sale of oleomargarine in 
such form that most of the consumers 
will think they are actually geiting 
butter. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Vermont yield to the 
Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. I think the facts are not 
exactly as the Senator has agreed. As 
I recall, the evidence showed that re- 
cently in California, depending upon 
where the oleo interests could impact 
the market, they sold oleomargarine at 
prices ranging from 15 to 55 cents a 
pound. 

Mr. AIKEN. Cottonseed oil is selling 
for 11 cents a pound today. I under- 
stand that 4 pounds of oil will make 5 
pounds of oleomargarine. That would 
make the cost of the raw materials en- 
tering into the manufacture of oleo be- 
tween 9 and 10 cents a pound; so it prob- 
ably could be sold for less. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. It has been sold for less. 
In fact in California it has been sold for 
as low as 15 cents a pound, giving an 
extra coupon for another pound. The 
purpose of that, of course, is to take 
over the market. At one place when a 
pound of oleo was sold what they called 
a fountain pen was given as a bonus, 
That represents recent tactics in Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. AIKEN. I have heard that one 
company in California sold a pound of 
oleo and a $1 fountain pen for 30 cents, 
and that in the pound of oleo the cus- 
tomer found a coupon entitling him to 
another pound of oleo. Whether it in- 
cluded another fountain pen, I was not 
informed. The competitive situation is 
very acute in California and it was to the 
California trade to which I referred yes- 
terday when I mentioned the report that 
certain manufacturing concerns were 
actually placing on the oleo boxes pic- 
tures of dairy barns. I can readily un- 
derstand that, because I know of many 
cases in which imitation maple sirup is 
sold in containers bearing the picture of 
a sugar house or a maple grove. 

Mr. TOBEY rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Vermont yield to the 
Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. TOBEY. The Senator just said 
that 4 pounds of coconut oil will make 
5 pounds of oleo; did he not? 

Mr. AIKEN. That is correct. 

Mr. TOBEY., What other items be- 
sides coconut oil are used in its manu- 
facture? 

Mr. AIKEN. Oleomargarine is re- 
quired to contain 80 percent of fat. The 
other items would be skimmed-milk 
powder, water, salt, and flavoring. But- 
ter is permitted to contain a certain per- 
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centage of water and salt, but not flavor- 
ing. I think water and salt only are 
permitted to be used in butter. Of 
course, the water could not well be taken 
out of it, for there would be left nothing 
but a brick, which people would not like. 

Mr. WILEY. Skimmed milk is used; 
is if not? 

Mr. AIKEN. Some ckimmed milk is 
used in the manufacture of oleo. The 
manufacturers, however, are not re- 
quired to indicate on the package that 
skimmed-milk powder is used in its 
manufacture. 

I was saying I should like to consider 
the effect of this legislation on the Amer- 
ican dairy farmer. 

Including meat products, the dairy 
herd accounts for about 22 percent of the 
agricultural income of the United States. 
It is far and away the most important 
branch of agriculture. For the year 1948 
the dollar value of the dairy industry of 
the United States was almost exactly the 
same as that of the automobile industry, 
which was in the neighborhood of 
$7,000,000,000. It is far and away the 
most important market for industrial 
manufactured goods. It has been re- 
peatedly said on the floor that 20 percent 
of the persons who live on the farms of 
the United States purchase approxi- 
mately 40 percent of the industrial out- 
put of the Nation. The dairy farmer, of 
course, purchases far more in proportion 
to his numbers than do other types of 
farmers. 

Twenty-six and one-tenth percent of 
the milk produced on dairy farms goes 
into the manufacture of butter. Per- 
haps I should more properly say that the 
cream from that amount of milk goes 
into the manufacture of butter. In 
some sections of the country most of the 
milk is produced for the purpose of pro- 
viding cream for the manufacture of 
butter and skim milk for the production 
of veal, pork, poultry, and other animal 
products. 

Approximately two and a half million 
American farmers are milk producers. 
That is nearly a million more than the 
number of farmers engaged in any other 
agricultural production. 

Dairying is the most stable field of em- 
ployment for farm labor. It provides an 
enormous business for transportation 
companies, and is, as I have indicated, 
the greatest consumer market for indus- 
trial products, including manure spread- 
ers, tractors, fertilizers, and other indus- 
trial products. Dairy farmers also pur- 
chase and consume a large percentage of 
the grain production of the Nation. 
Whatever affects the dairy industry of 
the United States affects the entire 
domestic economy. 

Dairying is a soil-building branch of 
agriculture, not a soil-depleting crop, 
such as soybeans or cotton. 

The most prosperous agricultural areas 
of America are those areas where dairy- 
ing is generally practiced. I refer to 
those areas or regions as a whole, and 
not solely to the dairy farmer, for the 
local merchant, the doctor, the school 
teacher, the garage man, and the local 
laboring people are all interdependent, 


and their fortunes rise or fall with the ` 


fortunes of the dairying communities in 
which they are located, 
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In many areas the primary purpose of 
dairying is not the production of cream 
for butter, but the production of fluid 
milk for the consumer market. 

In most parts of the country, health 
regulations promulgated by city officials 
require extraordinary expenditures on 
the part of the farmer in order to pro- 
duce milk of the highest quality and un- 
der sanitary conditions. For instance, 
in the New England and New York milk 
shed, which includes my State, stables 
must have window space equal to 10 
percent of the total wall space in the 
stable. 

Milk must be cooled before 9 o’clock in 
the morning, which necessitates the in- 
stallation of expensive electric refrigera- 
tion machinery on the farm. 

Separate milk houses must be con- 
structed at a specified distance from the 
stable. 

All cows must be tested for diseases, so 
that no disease can be transmitted to the 
consumer through milk. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. What percentage 
of the income from dairying in the Sen- 
ator’s State comes from the production 
of butter? 

Mr. AIKEN. Very little of it. Ver- 
mont is not a butter-manufacturing 
State. We are affected seriously by the 
price of butter in other States, however. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. What the Senator 
is really talking about is the conditions 
required to be observed in the production 
of fluid milk. 

Mr. AIKEN. I shall come to that sub- 
ject. very shortly. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Is it not true that 
the percentage of the dairy income from 
butter is less than 1 percent of the total 
dairy income? 

Mr. AIKEN. I think the Senator is 
probably correct. I do know that when 
the price of butter in the Midwest goes 
to pieces, the producers there dump 
their cream on the New England market 
to break our price for fluid milk. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I noticed this 
morning that the Senator from Iowa 
was objecting to restrictions against the 
transportation of milk here; Perhaps 
the answer to the question is to restrict 
any interstate shipment of milk, in order 
to protect the market. 

Mr. AIKEN. Those restrictions are not 
imposed by law, but are imposed by reg- 
ulations of the city boards of health, such 
as New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and, 
I assume, Washington, and most of the 
other principal markets in the fluid- 
milk- producing area. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator 
would not think, I suppose, that it would 
be a good thing for our economy as a 
whole to restrict the shipment of fluid 
milk; in other words, to prohibit its in- 
terstate shipment. 

Mr. AIKEN. That would be imprac- 
ticable. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. And undesirable, 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 


Mr. TOBEY. Is it not true that the 
Senator from Vermont, in presenting 
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this subject this morning, is not moti- 
vated by the fact that he is a Senator 
from Vermont, but that he has a deep 
interest in the dairying industry of the 
country, and is speaking for the entire 
industry? 

Mr. AIKEN. I stated at the start that 
I represent, with due respect to the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin, the most intensive 
dairy State in the Union, a State which 
depends upon dairy products for ap- 
proximately 78 percent of its agricultural 
income. I may be prejudiced. Let us 
admit that. We are all prejudiced. Let 
us agree to that, also, so that it will not 
sound one-sided. 

Mr. TOBEY. It was Edmund Burke 
who stated that a Senator was primarily 
a Senator of the United States rather 
than a Senator from the particular State 
which elects him. Does the Senator 
from Vermont concur in that statement? 

Mr. AIKEN. I concur in that state- 
ment of Edmund Burke, but I also main- 
tain that there never was a Member of 
the Senate who forgot where his home 
was. 

Mr. TOBEY. If he stayed here more 
than one term. 

Mr. AIKEN. If he did forget, he 
ceased to be a Senator. 

Mr. TOBEY. I agree with the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. AIKEN. I have here a copy of 
the regulations of the Boston board of 
health, consisting of approximately 12 
pages, which regulations must be ob- 
served in the production of fluid milk 
for the Boston market. In addition ta 
the regulations which I have already 
mentioned, there are others. All uten- 
sils used in a dairy barn must be clean 
and must be sterilized, or the milk can- 
not be sold. The manure must be 
moved a specified distance. The per- 
sons who work in the dairy must always 
wear clean clothing and be free from 
contagious diseases themselves. If one 
has tuberculosis he cannot even be em- 
ployed in the handling of milk from the 
producer to the consumer, 

Mr. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr, AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. I should like to ask the 
Senator if he knows whether the same 
restrictive measures are imposed upon 
those persons who produce the oils, vege- 
table fats, or any of the animal fats 
going into the production of oleomarga- 
rine? 

Mr, AIKEN. Not that I know of. I 
suppose the manufacturers themselves 
have to comply with sanitary regulations, 
but so far as the producers of the raw 
materials are concerned, I do not know 
of any such regulations. 

Mr. THYE. The restrictions about 
which the Senator has spoken are very 
much like the regulations covering the 
production of milk for the Twin Cities. 
The producers of fats and oils which go 
into the manufacture of oleomargarine 
up until the time they are concentrated 
and processed have no such restrictive 
measures imposed upon them compar- 
able to those which are imposed in con- 
nection with the production of dairy 
products. Is that correct? 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not know of any, 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not think 
there is any question about the regula- 
tions with regard to fluid milk, and it 
seems to me the discussion is wholly 
irrelevant to butter, because the Senator 
knows very well that in those States 
which are primarily producers of butter, 
of which the Senator’s State is not one, 
there are no regulations controlling the 
production of milk for butterfat. There 
are no regulations whatever in regard to 
the conditions under which the cream, 
which goes into the butter, is produced. 
The Senator has admitted that less than 
1 percent of the milk produced under 
such fine conditions goes into butter. 

Mr. AIKEN. There is more than that- 
today, because each year a greater part 
of the country is coming under the regu- 
lations of the city boards of health. In 
other words, they are reaching out in 
different directions to get fluid milk, and 
in the area represented by the able Sena- 
tor from Minnesota, the able Senator 
from Wisconsin, and in other great pro- 
ducing States, I think it will be found 
that the dairy farmers must produce 
cream for butter under the same condi- 
tions, because they produce for the man- 
ufacture of butter and also for the fluid 
milk market. There are some areas, I 
believe, in which they produce cream to 
be manufactured into butter, but I know 
that they do not come under such strict 
regulations as they would if they were 
producing for both the fluid milk market 
and the butter market. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If the Senator will 
yield, that is exactly correct, wherever 
they can sell it in the fluid milk market, 
and they do more and more, as I think I 
have pointed out, because that is where 
the profit is. There is no one attacking 
the dairy industry. Its real progress is 
through the sale of fluid milk, not butter, 
That is the whole point I made day be- 
fore yesterday. I think the Senator is 
correct in his statement. 

Mr, AIKEN. Two years ago the Sena- 
tor’s statement might have been accu- 
rate, but today the dairy farmers are 
producing less and less for the fluid- 
milk market, and produce a larger per- 
centage of milk which has to be used in 
byproducts. I shall point that out very 
soon. 

I have mentioned the regulations 
merely to show the expensive costs in 
equipping a dairy farm for the produc- 
tion of dairy products. I wish to point 
out what this means to the manufactur- 
ing interests of the country, the trans- 
portation interests, the truck manufac- 
turers, and so on. 

After having gone to an expense of 
several thousand dollars to qualify a 
dairy farm for the production of fluid 
milk for the city market, the producer 
must then try to gage his production 
as nearly as possible to meet the con- 
sumer demand. 

No one so far has devised any means 
of keeping cows, even those which 
freshen in the fall, from giving more 
milk during the spring months than they 
do during November and December. 
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Therefore, if the city consumer is to 
be assured an adequate supply of milk 
through the fall and winter months, it is 
necessary for the farmer to keep enough 
cows so that a considerable surplus is 
produced during spring and early sum- 
mer. In fact, a surplus is being pro- 
duced right now in the Boston milk area. 
Only about 60 percent of the production 
is being consumed in the form of fluid 
milk. There has been an exceptionally 
favorable season, as there was a year 
ago, for the production of milk, with 
late fall pasturing, good grain, and warm 
weather. So, ordinarily, the farmer 
must keep more cows than he needs 
during the spring and summer in order 


supply the consumer with what milk. 


needs during the fall months, 

The consumer will not buy this sur- 
plus, because she does not need and does 
not see why she should buy twice as 
much milk during May as she does in 
November. Therefore, other markets 
have to be found for the surplus pro- 
duced during the flush season. 

This surplus is used in manufacturing 
powdered milk, cheese, ice cream, and 
chocolate, but the most important mar- 


ket for it is in the manufacture of butter. 


As the Senator from New Hampshire 
has said, that is not true of New Eng- 
land, where the surplus is used in the 
manufacture of powdered milk and oth- 
er products. 

Mr. THYE. ` Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING- OFFICER (Mr. 
Lahr in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Vermont yield to the Senator from 
Minnesota? 

Mr. AIKEN, I yield. 

Mr. THYE. Referring to the percent- 
age that goes into fluid milk, as well as 
manufactured products, in the area of 
the Twin Cities, Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, in Minnesota—and they are fairly 
good-sized cities—we need only about 25 
or 30 miles of an area about the two 
cities to supply all the fluid milk that is 
consumed in those cities. The balance 
of the producers in the State are de- 
pendent entirely upon the creameries to 
process the butterfat into butter and sell 
it in that manner, and then to process 
the skim milk into skim milk powder and 
sell the powder. That is their only out- 
let. That is true of Minnesota, and the 
same is true of Wisconsin to some extent, 
and wherever there is only one outlet, 
namely, through the manufacture of 
butterfat into powder. If the butter 
market is destroyed, it will result in 
stopping the dairy operations on all those 
farms, and they are going to have to 
turn to some other type of crop. 

While I do not wish to impose upon 
the time of the Senator from Vermont, 
I would say to the very able Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] that he 
knows of the splendid growth of dairy 
farms in his own State and in the deep 
South, because they have recognized 
that the dairy industry is the best type 
of soil conserving in which any farmer 
can engage, and I am quite surprised 
that some of his good diversified farm 
operators in his State have not taken 
him to task for sponsoring the legisla- 
tion he is sponsoring. 

Mr, AIKEN. No doubt they have. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Vermont yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator's de- 
scription of conditions in Wisconsin is 
simply not accurate. Statistics from the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics were 
introduced a few days ago. The Senator 
from Wisconsin is present and does not 
deny that less than 2 percent of the milk 
referred to goes into butter. The reason 
why Wisconsin is so prosperous in the 
dairy business is not because the pro- 
ducers sell the milk in the form of but- 
ter, but sell it in the form of cheese and 


fluid milk. That is all brought out in 


the testimony. They ship it to New 
York and as far south as Houston in 
tank cars. 

The Senator certainly. does not want 
any interstate restriction on the ship- 
ment of cheese or fluid milk. The fact 
is that those engaged in the dairy indus- 
try, as distinguished from the butter in- 
dustry, want to promote the sale of it in 
the most profitable way, that is, fluid 
milk, cheese, dried milk, ice cream. The 
least profitable way in which a farmer 
can sell his milk is in the form of butter. 
In only a few States, such. as Minnesota 
and Iowa—they are the outstanding two 
States—has there been an apparent. re- 
fusal to see the benefits which arise 
from the sale of milk in forms other than 
as butter. Practically every other State 
has sought.to emphasize the sale of fluid 
milk, and I am for that. In my State 
the most. profitable way to sell milk is 
to such industries as Pet Milk, Carnation 
Milk, Avoset Cream, in the form of 
cheese, in the form of ice cream, and 
in the form of dried milk. We have 
Carnation factories and Pet Milk fac- 
tories. That is the way to have a profit- 
able dairying industry. In Minnesota 
and Iowa, apparently, they have not 
been able to market their milk in the 
forms which are most profitable to the 
farmers. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, if we 
listen to the Senator from Arkansas long 
enough we will come to the conclusion 
that there is not any butter in the United 
States, because nobody makes from the 
milk he produces more than 1 or 2 per- 
cent of butter. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. There is too much 
butter at the present high price. The 
Government has had to buy a hundred 
million dollars’ worth. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Department of 
Agriculture advises me that 26.1 per- 
cent—I do not know how they figure 
the one-tenth of a percent—of all the 
milk produced in the United States goes 
into the manufacture of butter, or at 
least that the cream from the milk does. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota, 

Mr. THYE. I should like to make re- 
ply to the reference made by the able 
Senator from Arkansas to the small per- 
centage of butterfat that is made into 
butter in the State of Wisconsin. Wis- 
consin is a very short distance from the 
Twin Cities in Minnesota, and the Wis- 
consin producers have qualified them- 
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selves to produce grade-A milk, and they 
are constantly begging the Twin City 
Milk Producers’ Association to allow 
them to become either a part of the Twin 
City Milk Producers’ Association as a 
group, or that they might supply milk. 
Oftentimes in the short production 
season of the year the Twin City Milk 
Producers’ Association, which does sup- 
ply the milk for the Twin Cities, do buy 
from Wisconsin producers, because fluid 
milk sales are by far the most profitable. 
But with reference to Wisconsin's hav- 
ing made so much money in the sale of 
cheese, there was a time when cheese 


` was a drug on the market in the entire 


United States. Up until the war de- 
mands, cheese was not profitable. When 
one went into many communities. he 
found the cheese factories with their 
doors shut and their windows boarded 
up, and the vats had already deteri- 
orated or been taken out and used for 
water tanks, or some other use. Those 
cheese factories were no longer produc- 
ing cheese. That was true in Minnesota 
and Wisconsin. Everyone was clamor- 
ing for the fluid milk market. Wiscon- 
sin was in a more favorable position than 
some of the other States, because the 
great metropolitan center of Chicago is 
bounded by water on one side, and there- 
fore Wisconsin could sell a great deal of 
its milk to the Chicago milk market. 

So the fact of the matter is that 
butter is the end sale of such a large 
portion of our milk in the United States 
that if we destroy the butter market, we 
do tremendous damage. I call attention 
to the wisdom of our forefathers some 
half a century ago, when they imposed 
the tax, which has withstood the argu- 
ments that have been made in the Sen- 
ate Chamber since 1902; and there have 
been some able men arguing for the 
oleomargarine industry since it was first 
produced and since the tax was imposed. 
But the wisdom of our forefathers was 
able to withstand the pressure, and if 
we are instrumental in removing the tax 
and permitting oleomargarine to go into 
the market unrestricted as a free com- 
petitor with the butter, we will regret 
the day. 

I am not speaking this way because I 
myself am a producer of butter prod- 
ucts, but any Senator can go into his 
own State—and I beg the Senator from 
Vermont to forgive me for taking so 
much of his time—— 

Mr. AIKEN. That is all right. 

Mr. THYE. The Senator from Ar- 
kansas can go into his own splendid 
State, or he can go down into Tennessee, 
Alabama, or any of those States, and he 
will find that the extension people, the 
soil conservationists, will all point to 
farm units where they have successfully 
been able to reestablish the growth of 
grass, legume crops, on soils that have 
been so badly eroded or depleted by the 
growing of row crops, such as soybeans, 
cotton, and tobacco that the land will 
no longer produce as it should. Here is 
the educational branch of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, such as the Exten- 
sion Service or the PMA, which have 
successfully built up depleted lands by 
the use of fertilizer, and secured a catch 
of grass, and then they proudiy point to 
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the dairy herds that consume the grass 
in the form of pasturage or in the form 
of hay, and they say, “We have rebuilded 
this land, we have given it a rebirth, so to 
speak, and look at that fine dairy herd 
that is out there.” 

Well, what are they going to do with 
that dairy herd if the butter market is 
destroyed? They cannot find a market 
that will take the fluid milk. There will 
simply be no expansion in their dairy 
operations if the butter market is de- 
stroyed. That is the argument, as I see 
it. It is not a question of food value. 
There is just as much nutritive value in 
a pound of white oleomargarine as there 
is in the colored. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield briefly. I should 
like to continue with my arguments. 

Mr. WILEY. I shall be very brief. 

Some mention has been made of Wis- 
consin. While we do produce twice as 
much milk as the next two milk-produc- 
ing States, we also produce 8 percent of 
the butter produced in the Nation. But, 
as suggested by the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. TRVEI, practically one-third 
of all the milk produced in the United 
States goes into butter. Just think of 
that, Mr. President. The figures are 
from 30 percent to 31 percent. There 
we have the nub of the whole question. 
If the butter market is taken over, eco- 
nomic and political chaos will result. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think we had better 
have a reconciliation of figures. The 
Senator from Wisconsin says that from 
30 to 31 percent of the milk produced 
goes into butter, whereas I have stated 
that the Department of Agriculture says 
that 26.1 percent of the milk produced 
goes into butter. I am sure the Senator 
from Wisconsin is using the annual fig- 
ures, whereas I am using the present- 
time figures. 

Mr. WILEY. The figures come from 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think the difference 
results from the fact that the Senator 
from Wisconsin uses the annual figures, 
whereas I use the current percentage 
figures. 

Before I proceed with my argument 
egein, I should like to say, although it 
is probably not important to do so, that 
1.2 percent of the Vermont dairy farm- 
ers’ income comes from butter manufac- 
tured within the State, but by far the 
greater part of Vermont cream used in 
manufacturing butter is processed out- 
side the State after it is delivered to the 
city market, and is found to be surplus 
or class 2 milk. 

But this bill, Mr. President, I believe, 
strikes a solar-plexis blow at the use of 
surplus cream for the manufacture of 
butter. Consequently, if this market is 
destroyed or a major part of it taken 
away, the farmer will then be confronted 
with the alternative of reducing his pro- 
duction so as to only meet the demand 
during the flush season of the year, leav- 
ing the market short of fluid milk for 
the fall and early winter or else dump- 
ing the surplus on whatever market he 
can find, depending upon Government to 
make up the loss through subsidization. 
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If the first alternative is used, the 
consumer may look forward to definitely 
higher prices for milk during the months 
of shortage. 

If the second alternative is resorted to, 
then certainly the consumer may look 
forward to increased tax bills in order to 
subsidize an adequate production of milk 
during these short months. 

May I point out, too, another way in 
which a blow at the butter market will 
hit the consumer squarely in the pocket- 
book? 

According to figures just given me by 
the Department of Agriculture, 42 per- 
cent dressed weight of the beef and veal 
produced in the United States comes 
from milk-producing animals. 

Mr. WILEY. How much? 

Mr. AIKEN. Forty-two percent is the 
figure given me by the Department of 
Agriculture day before yesterday. 

Mr. THYE. That is correct. 

Mr. WILEY. That varies. 

Mr. AIKEN. It varies from time to 
time I suppose, but those figures are 2 
days old. 

If we eliminate a considerable part of 
the meat production now coming from 
milk-producing herds, the consumer will 
be faced with a dwindling supply of beef 
and veal as well as a dwindling supply 
or muck higher prices for pork and poul- 
try products which are raised to a con- 
siderable extent on the skim milk from 
the dairy farms. 

I wish every consumer knew these 
facts, but it is almost impossible to coun- 
teract the multi-million-dollar campaign 
of misrepresentation by the oleo inter- 
ests. 


I now come to the final phase of my 
argument against this bill as it comes 
from the committee. 

I know the proponents say that the bill 
protects butter against the sale of the 
synthetic product. 

They claim that an adequate appro- 
priation will be made to enforce the law 
so that oleo cannot be sold and served 
as butter, 

I take little stock in such claims. 

I know that if oleo is permitted to be 
sold as an exact imitation of butter, 
without restriction, any attempt to con- 
trol the situation by law is doomed to 
failure. 

At present the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration has approximately $4,000,000 a 
year to enforce the laws coming under 
its jurisdiction. Under the pending bill 
it is proposed to give this agency $5,000,- 
000 more to enforce the oleomargarine 
law. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. Could the Senator fore- 
see how the Federal Government would 
police all the public eating places in 
Washington as of today noon, to deter- 
mine if there were any infraction of the 
law which is now proposed to be passed, 
which would eliminate all restrictions, 
and which would provide that those serv- 
ing oleomargarine must serve it in a cer- 
tain shape? How would the authorities 
be able to go about policing all of the eat- 
ing places in the city of Washington and 
in all other large cities, to determine 
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whether a plain square pat of spread 
which was served was butter, or whether 
it was in fact oleomargarine served in 
place of butter? 

Mr. AIKEN. It is proposed to inspect 
each eating place once a year. To think 
that such provision will amount to any- 
thing in preventing widespread fraud on 
the American people is absurd. 

When all the agencies of law enforce- 
ment which the Government possesses 
fail to keep the leading hotels of Wash- 
ington from serving corn sirup as pure 
maple sirup, what hope is there that 
these agencies will be any more effective 
in preventing the serving of oleo as but- 
ter in a million eating places of the 
Nation? 

I know what has happened in the caso 
of maple sirup. Exactly the same thing 
that will happen if the indiscriminate 
sale of oleo in exact imitation of butter 
is permitted. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. I should like to make a 
comment respecting the violation of 
certain food laws. I wonder how many 
persons have gone to the food labora- 
tory of any one of the States and have 
seen the samples of food that had been 
adulterated that have been picked up by 
the food inspectors? State food inspec- 
tors or Federal food inspectors often 
find that violations of the law have oc- 
curred, and attempts made to defraud 
the public in respect to the food it con- 
sumes. 

Having been connected with one of 
the regulatory bodies in my State, and 
having been in charge of food inspectors 
for several years, and having had prob- 
lems of adulteration and fraud in con- 
nection with food brought to my desk, I 
do know that there are many violations 
of the food laws, and I would say that a 
law requiring serving oleomargarine in a 
triangular-shaped pat and requiring that 
a sign be placed on the wall of the res- 
taurant stating that oleomargarine is 
served in that manner, would have no 
more regulatory force or be no more of 
a safeguard to the consuming public 
against the serving to them of oleomar- 
garine when they think they were being 
served butter, than a snap of my finger. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think we cannot dis- 
count right now any claim that this bill 
affords any effective protection against 
the fraudulent serving of imitation 
butter. 

Now for the most important part of 
my argument against the bill, as I see 
it, I want to speak of the effect of the 
proposed legislation on the national 
economy. 

We may assume without question that 
oleomargarine will make heavy inroads 
on the butter market if this legislation 
is passed unamended. That is the pur- 
pose of the bill. 

We may assume without question that 
the price of oleomargarine to the con- 
sumer will increase. That has been 
proved in areas where competition from 
butter has been lacking. 

We may assume without question a re- 
duction in the number of aairy cattle 
in the United States and a cessation of 
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expansion of the dairy industry in hose 
States where it is badly needed. 

There are many groups in this country 
supporting legislation proposed by the 
oleo interests that would not do so if 
they had full possession of the facts. 
These groups are those which generally 
seek to promote higher living standards 
and higher incomes among American 
working people and consumers. Yet 
what they unwittingly propose is to fur- 
nish their tables from the labors of the 
lowest paid agricultural workers in the 
United States, if not indeed the 16-cent- 
a-day labor of the Pacific islands. 

Assuming that oleo will be manufac- 
tured principally from cottonseed oil, 
which is the lowest-priced oil on the 
market today because of the high import 
tax on coconut oil, I would like to point 
out the effect on the income of Amer- 
ican agricultural labor which this bill, if 
unamended, will have. 

I was informed yesterday by the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture, that 
the average hourly farm wage rate in 
three important cotton-producing States 
is as follows: Mississippi, 40 cents an 
hour; Arkansas, 47 cents an hour; Geor- 
gia, 37 cents an hour. 

In contrast to these very low rates, we 
find the great dairy State of Washing- 
ton paying its agricultural labor 93 cents 
an hour; Iowa pays its labor 71 cents an 
hour, and Minnesota, 68 cents an hour, 

But this hourly wage comparison is 
not the whole story. The worker on the 
dairy farm has to work every day of the 
year, including Sundays. Whether he 
wants to work or not, he has to work 
every day. 

The worker on the cotton farm has a 
seasonal proposition to deal with. 

Therefore, the yearly earnings of the 
dairy worker are still further out of pro- 
portion to those of the cottonfield worker 
than a comparison of the hourly earnings 
would indicate. 

If the materials used in manufactur- 
ing oleo were produced by as highly paid 
labor as that employed on dairy farms, 
there would be little difference between 
the cost of oleo and the cost of butter. 

Even with these low wage rates, the 
cotton grower of the South is in trouble. 
He is trying to produce and continue 
to produce cotton on land which has been 
producing cotton for 150 years. 

He is continuing to grow a soil-de- 
pleting crop and doing the best he can to 
make up for that depletion by adding 
chemical fertilizer. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does not the Sen- 
ator from Vermont think that if oleo- 
margarine had the same kind of mo- 
nopolistic protection which butter has 
had for 64 years, the producers of oleo- 
margarine might be able to pay high 
wage rates, too? Of course, the pro- 
ducers of butter have been drawing 
money from the public by means of this 
method of artificial, legislative restric- 
tion of competition. So, of course, they 
can pay high wage rates; can they not? 
If this restriction upon the South is re- 
moved, the producers of oleomargarine 
will be able to pay just as high wage rates 
as those paid in Vermont, 
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Mr. AIKEN. I fail to see where any 
monopolistic protection comes in, with 
two and one-half million producers of 
milk and several hundred thousand pro- 
ducers of butter, as compared with the 
seven controlling companies engaged in 
the oleomargarine industry. I think the 
Senator from Arkansas is a little out of 
order in discussing monopolies in con- 
nection with the controversy between 
oleomargarine and butter. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator from 
Vermont will admit, will he not, that in 
all our history there has been no other 
commodity which has had a similar pro- 
tection from a legitimate competitor? 

Mr. AIKEN. I have already pointed 
out that the oleomargarine monopoly has 
the protection of a tariff of 22 cents a 
pound which is applied against imported 
oleomargarine, as against 7 cents a 
pound protection given the butter in- 
dustry. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I should like to 
point out that the oleomargarine produc- 
ers did not put that into effect. The but- 
ter interests put in that restriction. The 
oleomargarine producers have not been 
able to get votes for any such protection, 
since I have been in the Senate, and long 
before that. If such a tax was brought 
about by anyone, it was brought about 
by the butter producers; it was not 


brought about by the oleomargarine ` 


producers. 

Mr. AIKEN. I would hardly say that 
butter was in a position of enjoying a 
monopoly. I do not have the figures be- 
fore me; but the sales of oleomargarine 
in the United States are rapidly ap- 
proaching the sales of butter. That does 
not indicate a monopoly in any sense of 
the word. 

Now the Senator from Arkansas has 
made it fairly plain that it is the ambi- 
tion of the oleomargarine interests to 
take over the rest of the butter market. 
It is my purpose to point out how disas- 
trous that would be to the general econ- 
omy of the country. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If the Senator’s 
argument is correct, why does he not 
propose legislation to prohibit the rais- 
ing of row crops? Then all of us would 
be very well off, indeed, no doubt. If 
there is any logic at all in his argument, 
we should outlew the production of soy- 
beans, and especially the production of 
corn and cotton, because they deplete the 
soil. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator from Ar- 
kansas is saying that if this bill is passed, 
the farm-labor wage rate in the South 
will be raised to a level comparable with 
that in the North. I wonder whether 
the Senator from Arkansas would be 
willing to join me in proposing a mini- 
mum farm wage for farm labor of, let 
us say, 75 cents an hour, 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. No; I much prefer 
that these matters result from a natural 
economic condition, rather than to be 
brought about by planning done in 
Washington. 

The Senator from Vermont said a few 
moments ago that the people do not 
know aiything about this question. 
That remark by the Senator from Ver- 
mont leaves the impression that here in 
the United States only the Senate pos- 
sesses wisdom, However, the fact is 
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that since 1901, 16 States have elim- 
inated the prohibition against yellow 
margarine. Within the last 2 months, 
Ohio, by a vote of its people, removed 
the restriction on yellow margarine. 
The people themselves have spoken. 
Now 32 States, a majority of the States 
of the Union, do not have these restric- 
tions. So the idea that the only knowl- 
edge cf this matter reposes here in the 
Senate seems to me to be completely con- 
trary to the facts. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas is making a good 
argument in favor of the enactment of 
anti-poll-tax legislation, anyway. 

But I wish to point out that it is not 
only agricultural labor which is much 
cheaper in the South; it is also industrial 
labor. The average factory worker in 
Arkansas is paid 90 cents an hour, as 
compared with $1.16 an hour which is 
paid to the average factory worker in 
Michigan. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Iam perfectly will- 
ing to agree to that, for the South has 
for so long been exploited by the Yankees 
that it is very difficult for us to get the 
means with which to live. There is no 
question about that. That is what has 
been done by freight-rate policies and 
other policies. This question is just an- 
other example of the policies which have 
been imposed upon the South for many 
years. I am perfectly willing to admit 
that. We are struggling to have a free, 
equal access to the markets of this coun- 
try. That is all we want. 

Mr, AIKEN. No; the Senator from 
Arkansas is trying to take over the butter 
market. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. I wish to say that I 
think the South is exploited in the mat- 
ter of freight rates. But one of the very 
startling features of that problem is that 
we do not find much protest coming from 
the southern Representatives and Sen- 
ators about the freight rates; and when 
Governor Arnall some years ago started 
a fight before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to get the discriminatory 
freight rates reduced, nearly all the 
southern businessmen and southern Rep- 
resentatives in Congress lined up with 
the railroads, and not in favor of the 
reduction of freight rates. 

When the southern Representatives in 
Congress really wish to join in the fight 
for a reduction of the freight rates, we 
will join them in that fight. But they 
will not get very far unless they them- 
selves join in that fight. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes, if the Senator from 
Arkansas does not go too far away from 
the pending question. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. I shall not. 

I wish to state that long before the 
junior Senator from Illinois came to the 
Senate, this battle went on for a long 
time. The Governor of my State and 
its representatives in the House of 
Representatives and in the Senate did 
everything they could. However, after 
they obtained a ruling from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the Gov- 
ernor of the great State of New York 
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resorted to the courts. In such matters 
our opponents have a way, outside of 
the Senate, of stalling and putting off, 
so as to prevent action. They do that 
outside of the Senate. 

The same tactics have been followed 
in the Senate with regard to margarine. 
We never have been able to get a vote 
here on the question of removing the 
taxes on margarine or on removing. the 
other discriminations which have been 
practiced against us, although various 
Senators have interested themselves in 
those matters, and although great efforts 
have been made to obiain such votes. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr, President, let me say 
for the benefit of the junior Senator 
from Illinois, who has just recently 
entered the Chamber, that the statement 
I made which precipitated this most re- 
cent discussion was that if the materials 
used in manufacturing oleomargarine 
were produced by as highly paid labor 
as that which is employed on the dairy 
farms and in the dairy industry, there 
would be little difference between the 
price of oleomargarine and the price of 
butter. But even with such low wage 
rates, the cotton growers are in trouble. 
They are trying to produce and to con- 
tinue to produce cotton on land which 
has been producing cotton for 150 years. 
They are continuing to grow a soil- 
depleting crop, and are doing the best 
they can to make up for that depletion 
by adding chemical fertilizer. 

These old cotton States of the South 
are just now getting under way toward 
conversion to other more profitable types 
of agricultural production. The one 
greatest opportunity which lies before 
them is that of converting to an animal 
industry, and particularly to a dairy 
industry. 

Under the false pretense of protecting 
their income, this bill is striking a blow 
at the greatest hope which would other- 
wise lie before them. 

If we undertake to increase the cot- 
tonseed production to meet the demands 
for unrestricted invasion of oleo into the 
butter market, we must remember that 
while we are increasing the production 
of cottonseed, we are also increasing the 

production of cotton fiber, which is al- 
ready in such tremendous surplus that 
the cotton market would collapse today 
were it not for payments and loans from 
the Federal Treasury. 

Why do we undertake to encourage the 
continuance of uneconomic conditions 
for the benefit of a handful of oleo 
manufacturers? 

Why do we not take a long-range view 
of the situation, and protect the income 
of American agricultural workers, pro- 
tect the market for American indus- 
trial goods, protect the wage level of 
American workers, and protect the 
economy of the Nation, by amending this 
bill so that it will be impossible for the 
oleo interests to partially destroy the 
branch of our American economy upon 
which the greatest number of our peo- 
ple depend. 

Mr. McCARTHY obtained the floor. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield, to permit me to 
suggest the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I am glad to yield 
for that purpose. 
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Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk (Emery L. Frazier) 
called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Aiken Hendrickson O'Mahoney 
Anderson Hickenlooper Russell 
Butler Holland Saltonstall 
Connally Hunt Schoeppel 
Cordon Johnson, Tex. Smith, N. J. 
Donnell Johnston, S. C. Sparkman 
Dworshak Kerr Stennis 
Eastland Knowland Taft 

Ellender Lehman Taylor 
Ferguson McCarran Thomas, Okla. 
Pulbright McCarthy Thomas, Utah 
George McKellar Thye 

Gillette McMahon Vandenberg 
Green Maybank Wherry 
Gurney Neely Wiley 
Hayden O'Conor 


rum is not present. The clerk will call 
the names of the absent Senators. 

The legislative clerk (Edward E. Man- 
sur, Jr.) proceeded to call the names of 
the absent Senators. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I withdraw my suggestion of the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HUNT 
in the chair). The Chair rules that the 
suggestion of the absence of a quorum 
cannot be withdrawn. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I abide by the 
decision of the Chair, Mr. President. 

Mr. WILEY. I insist, Mr. President, 
that the clerk continue to call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk resumed calling the 
names of the absent Senators. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that I be per- 
mitted te withdraw my suggestion of the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the 
absence of a quorum, the Senate cannot 
give unanimous consent. 

The Chief Clerk resumed and con- 
cluded calling the names of absent Sena- 
tors, and Mr. BENTON, Mr. BREWSTER, Mr. 
BRICKER, Mr. BYRD, Mr. CHAPMAN, Mr. 
DarsBy, Mr. Doucias, Mr. Downey, Mr. 
Ecton, Mr. FREAR, Mr. GRAHAM, Mr. HILL, 
Mr. Hoey, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. Ives, Mr. 
JENNER, Mr. KEFAUVER, Mr. Kem, Mr. 
Lancer, Mr. LEAHY, Mr. Lone, Mr. Lucas, 
Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. MALONE, Mr. MARTIN, 
Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr. McFar.anp, Mr. 
Morse, Mr. Murray, Mr. Myers, Mr. 
Rosertson, Mr. TOBEY, Mr. WATKINS, Mr. 
WILLIAMs, and Mr. Young answered to 
their names when called. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment to H. R. 
2023 and ask that it be allowed to lie on 
the table and be printed in the RECORD. 
I wish to have it stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 4, 
between lines 10 and 11, insert the fol- 
lowing new section: 

Sec. 4. (a) Section 15 of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act, as amended, is 
amended by inserting “(1)” after the letter 
“(a)” in subsection (a) thereof, and by add- 
ing at the end of such subsection the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(2) In the case of oleomargarine or mar- 
garine an advertisement shall be deemed 
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misleading in a material respect if in such 
advertisement representations are made or 
suggested by statement, word, grade desig- 
nation, design, device, symbol, sound, or any 
combination thereof, that such oleomarga- 
rine or margarine is a dairy product.” 

(b) Such section 15 is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(f) The term ‘oleomargarine or marga- 
rine’ includes— 

“(1) All substances, mixtures, and com- 
pounds known as oleomargarine, margarine, 
oleo, or butterine; 

“(2) All substances, mixtures, and com- 
pounds which have a consistence similar to 
that of butter and which contain any edible 
oils or fats other than milk fat if (A) made 
in imitation or semblance of butter, or pur- 
porting to be butter or a butter substitute, 
or (B) commonly used, or intended for com- 
mon use, in place of or as a substitute for 
butter, or (C) churned, emulsified, or mixed 
in cream, milk, skim milk, buttermilk, water, 
or other liquid and containing moisture in 
excess of 1 percent and commonly used, or 
suitable for common use, as a substitute for 
butter.” 


On page 4, line 11, strike out “Sec. 4” 
and insert “Sec. 5.” 

On page 4, line 23, strike out “Sec. 5” 
and insert Sec. 6.” 

On page 5, line 3, strike out “Sec. 6” 
and insert “Sec. 7.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair would like to have the Senator 
state whether he wishes to have the 
amendment considered the pending 
question. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I understand there 
is a very good possibility that the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], who 
is in charge of the pending bill, may ac- 
cept the amendment. I understand also 
that my cosponsors of the Wiley amend- 
ment may possibly accept it as an 
amendment to the Wiley substitute. For 
the time being I believe I shall have to 
request that it be the pending question, 
although I am not at all concerned 
about whether it is the pending question 
or not. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Then 
the question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the junior Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. MCCARTHY]. 

Mr. McCARTHY,. While this is not 
technically presented as ar. amendment 
to the Wiley substitute, I should like to 
have it so considered and inserted in the 
proper place in the Wiley substitute, so 
that it will be offered both as an amend- 
ment to the Wiley substitute and to the 
Fulbright bill. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will my 
colleague yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield to my col- 
league. 

Mr. WILEY. I have not seen the par- 
ticular amendment which has been sug- 
gested as an amendment to the substi- 
tute amendment, but I did hear it read, 
and it seemed to me that it had merit. 
So far as I am personally concerned, 
while I am only one of the 25 or 26 spon- 
sors of the proposed substitute, I am in- 
clined to accept the amendment to the 
substitute, if that would be in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lone 
in the chair). The senior Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] can modify his 
proposed substitute by accepting the 
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amendment offered by the junior Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin, if he so desires. 

Mr. WILEY. I do so desire. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
proposed substitute is so modified. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
am still offering it as an amendment to 
the original Fulbright bill, and I ask to 
have it printed and to lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment as offered to the original bill. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Simply stated, Mr. 
President, the amendment is for the pur- 
pose of making illegal the unfair and dis- 
honest advertising of oleomargarine. I 
have before me some unusual examples 
of the attempts of the oleomargarine in- 
terests to try to pass their product off as 
butter. I believe that is unfair, not only 
to the dairy farmer, but also to the con- 
sumer, The only individuals who can 
gain by this type of dishonest advertis- 
ing are the oleomargarine interests. 

In order to show what I am discussing, 
I have before me, for example, a paper 
dated December 1, 1949, with big head- 
lines, “Dairy products for holiday good- 
ies,” showing a bottle of milk, beside it a 
piece of cheese, and a pound of butter, 
Underneath appears “Pak Delrich, lb. 
pkg. 27 cents.” It is oleomargarine. 
That is in a New York newspaper. 

I have before me a newspaper from 
Memphis, the Memphis Press-Scimitar, 
dated February 24, 1949, advertising 
Durkee’s oleomargarine, beside what 
looks like a pound of butter. There is 
pictured a dairy farm. This is adver- 
tised as “country fresh.” Obviously the 
purpose of it is to create the impression 
that this is a dairy product. 

I have before me, Mr. President, a 
newspaper from San Francisco, the San 
Francisco Call-Bulletin, advertising Wil- 
son’s oleomargarine as “churned fresh 
daily.” As we know, “churning” means 
separating the butterfat from the milk. 
That is the common conception of it. 
There are of course other conceptions of 
churning, but in the public mind “churn- 
ing” means taking the cream and re- 
moving the butter. They advertise this 
as “churned fresh daily,” and they men- 
tion the word “milk” in it also, 

I have before me also a newspaper 
from White Plains, N. Y., the Reporter 
Dispatch, dated December 1, 1949, in 
which again appears a very good drawing 
of dairy products. Underneath are the 
words “Dairy products, margarine, Nu- 
maid, 2 pounds 45 cents,” under the 
heading of “Dairy products.” 

Mr. President, I have before me also 
the Cleveland Press, dated Thursday, 
December 15, 1949, advertising Durkee's 
products. I might say that this outfit, 
Durkee’s, which is a division of the 
Glidden Corp., seems to be one of the 
principal offenders. They have em- 
barked upon a deliberate campaign to 
try to palm off their oleomargarine as 
butter. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Is that the same com- 
pany which makes paint? 

Mr. McCARTHY. That is the same 
company which makes paint. 
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Mr, AIKEN. Out of the same mate- 
rial? [Laughter.] 

Mr. McCARTHY. Perhaps out of the 
same material. If the Senator from Ar- 
kansas were in the Chamber, I should 
like to ask him a question about that. 

As Senators know, since 1943 the De- 
partment of Agriculture has adminis- 
tered and promoted a consumer-grading 
program, insofar as butter is concerned. 
The first grade is AA, which is the 
highest grade of butter. The next grade 
is A, and then are B and C. There is no 
such grading of oleomargarine. 

I find in this newspaper, the Cleveland 
Press, a large advertisement “Durkee’s 
Oleomargarine.“ Then there is a huge 
arrow pointing from a package that re- 
sembles a package of butter to a large 
yellow circle entitled “Grade AA For- 
tified.” Also “Look for this Quality Seal.” 

When they advertise this they know 
that people do look for quality seal, 
AA, in butter, and they know that it 
means something in butter. They know, 
for example, that the manufacturer 
who has a grade-A butter cannot list it as 
grade AA. But Durkee and the Glidden 
Corp. can put grade AA on their product 
because it is riot regulated. That, how- 
ever, will be controlled, if my amendment 
is adopted. 

I have before me also, Mr. President, 
a New York newspaper dated Thursday, 
November 17, 1949. It is the Reporter 
Dispatch of White Plains. Again we 
find the same type of deliberately dis- 
honest advertising. There appear draw- 
ings of cheese and butter, very excellent 
and very appetizing in appearance, and 
a huge banner saying Remember, Dairy 
Products Are Vital to Good Health.” 
Underneath that it says Nucoa, pound 
package 27 cents.” 

I have before me also, Mr. President, 
but unfortunately it cannot be repro- 
duced in the Recorp, the Durkee package 
in which they pack the oleomargarine, 
very deliberately made to appear exactly 
as a butter package, even down to the 
grade AA, which only butter manu- 
facturers should be entitled to use under 
the rules and regulations of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Mr. President, there is another amend- 
ment which I intend to offer, but which 
I have not yet prepared, which would 
go hand in hand with the amendment 
which I have submitted. That amend- 
ment will provide that all oleomargarine 
must be labeled in letters at least one- 
half inch high “This is not a dairy 
product.” 

Mr. President, I believe both amend- 
ments, if adopted, will do a great deal for 
the consumer, in protecting him against 
this type of dishonest, misleading ad- 
vertising, and also, of course, will pro- 
tect the dairy farmers from the dishon- 
est competition which they are now en- 
countering. 

I may say that I am sure the dairy 
farmers of my State—and Wisconsin has 
the greatest production of dairy products 
of any State in the Union—are not wor- 
ried about any honest competition from 
any other product. I am sure that the 
dairy farmers of my State feel that if 
the housewife would prefer to buy oleo- 
margarine, she should be able to buy it, 
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but she ought to know what she is buy- 
ing when she does so. 

Mr, WILEY. Mr. President, will my 
colleague yield for a question? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I am glad to do so, 

Mr. WILEY. I presume this particu- 
lar amendment has been carefully stud- 
ied, to make sure there is no African in 
the woodpile. The whole purpose of the 
amendment is clearly to indicate that it 
would be illegal for the oleo interests 
to advertise their products as dairy prod- 
ucts. That is the sum and substance 
of the amendment, is it not? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Yes; the purpose of 
the amendment is to prevent any form 
of advertisement which gives the impres- 
sion, directly or by inference, that the 
consumer is buying butter. 

Mr. WILEY. In other words, the 
amendment would place no limitation 
upon the legitimate advertising of oleo- 
margarine or margarine? 

Mr. McCARTHY. None whatsoever. 
I might say that there should not be. 
If the oleo interests can sell their prod- 
uct on its merits I do not think we should 
in any way try to resist them. But I do 
think we should make sure that they 
advertise it solely as what it is. 

Mr. I thank my colleague, 

Mr. President, if my colleague has com- 
pleted his statement, I shall suggest the 
absence of a quorum. Before I do so 
I will say that I had expected that a 
Senator on the other side of the aisle 
and one on our side of the aisle would 
speak, in addition to the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Arken], who has spoken, 
and that the afternoon would thus be 
consumed in discussing the unfinished 
business. The Senator from the Demo- 
cratic side who was to speak, however, 
has been taken ill. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, if 
the Senator wants time consumed, I will 
say I have an amendment I can offer, 
the purpose of which is to repeal the poll 
tax. I am sure discussion of it would 
consume some time. I shall be glad to 
submit it. 

Mr. WILEY. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. I hope my colleague will re- 
main in the Senate Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER [Mr. Lone 
ee chair]. The clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to withdraw my suggestion of 
the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Wisconsin? 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I wish 
to propound this inquiry: What question 
is now pending before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending question is on agreeing to the 
McCarthy amendment which has been 
proposed to the original bill, on page 
4, after line 10. 

A moment ago the absence of a quo- 
rum was suggested. 

Mr. GEORGE. Has that amendment 
already been offered to the Wiley sub- 
stitute? 
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Mr. WILEY. That is correct, and it 
has been accepted, and is now a part of 
the Wiley substitute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wisconsin has requested 
unanimous consent to withdraw his sug- 
gestion of the absence of a quorum. Is 
there objection? The Chair hearing 
none, it is so ordered. 

The question now is on agreeing to 
the McCarthy amendment proposed to 
the original bill, on page 4, after line 10. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I offer 
and send to the desk two amendments 
to the pending oleomargarine bill. I ask 
that they be printed and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be received, printed, 
and lie on the table. 

Mr. LANGER. The first amendment, 
Repeal of War-tax Rates of Certain Mis- 
cellaneous Taxes, would repeal the war- 
tax rates of the following taxes: Ad- 
missions; use or lease of boxes or seats; 
sales of tickets outside box office; caba- 
rets, roof gardens, and so forth; dues or 
membership fees; initiation fees; jew- 
elry; furs; tolet preparations; distilled 
spirits; imported perfumes containing 
distilled spirits; still wines; sparkling 
wines; liqueurs and cordials; fermented 
malt liquors; billiard and pool tables and 
bowling alleys; electric-light bulbs and 
tubes; telephone, long-distance; domes- 
tic telegraph, cable, or radio dispatches; 
leased wires, and so forth; wire and 
equipment service; loca! telephone serv- 
ice; transportation of persons; seats, 
berths, and so forth; and luggage, purses, 
and so forth. 

The second amendment, Repeal of 
Certain Excise Taxes, would repeal all of 
the excise taxes on the articles and serv- 
ices listed in the following subsection by 
subsection analysis: 

Subsection (a) removes all excise taxes 
from admissions and dues. 

Subsection (b) removes the so-called 
retailers’ excise taxes which includes 
taxes on jewelry, furs, and toilet prepa- 

- rations. 

Subsection (c) removes manufactur- 
ers’ excise taxes which includes taxes on 
tires and inner tubes; toilet prepara- 
tions; automobiles and parts; radios, 
phonographs, and musical instruments; 


mechanical refrigerators and air-condi- - 


tioning units; sporting goods; luggage; 
electric, gas, and oil appliances; photo- 
graphic apparatus; electric signs; busi- 
ness and store machines; rubber articles; 
washing machines; optical equipment; 
electric-light bulbs and tubes; firearms, 
shells, and cartridges; matches; electri- 
cal energy for domestic and commercial 
consumption; gasoline; and lubricating 
oils 


Subsection (d) removes the excise 
taxes on transportation and communica- 
tion which includes taxes on transporta- 
tion of oil by pipe line; telegraph, tele- 
phone, radio, and cable facilities; trans- 
portation of persons; and transportation 
of property. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. Does it include any sug- 
gested legislation in relation to income 
taxes? 

Mr. LANGER. No. 
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ORDER FOR RECESS TO MONDAY 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate finishes its business of today it take 
a recess until Monday next at 12 o'clock 
noon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SPARKMAN in the chair). Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


REPEAL OF OLEOMARGARINE TAXES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 2023) to regulate oleo- 
margarine, to repeal certain taxes re- 
lating to oleomargarine, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment to House 
bill 2023, and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment for the 
information of the Senate. The Chair 
calls the attention of the Senator from 
Wisconsin to the fact that he has al- 
ready pending one amendment to this 
bill, which the Senate has not yet acted 
upon. 

Mr. McCARTHY,. I understand that, 
Mr. President, but I have discussed this 
with the cosponsors of the substitute 
bill, and I believe it will be accepted, as 
will also, I believe, the original amend- 
ment. I understand the sponsor of the 
Fulbright measure will consider this and 
let us know at some later time whether 
or not he will accept both of my amend- 
ments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator propose to withdraw the 
earlier amendment? 

Mr. McCARTHY. The earlier amend- 
ment has been accepted by the 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. GEORGE. Is there not already 
510 an amendment to the original 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. That is what the 
Chair has just called to the attention of 
the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. GEORGE. Then I make the point 
of order that another amendment to 
the original bill is not now in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. The point of order 
is sustained. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand that, but there is nothing which 
prevents my explaining to the Senate the 
purpose of this amendment and having 
it lie on the table. I ask that the amend- 
ment be stated and that it lie upon the 
table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That will 
be in order, The clerk will state the 
amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On the first 
page, between lines 10 and 11, it is pro- 
posed to insert the following new section: 

Src, 8. Section 403 of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act is amended by add- 
ing thereto a new paragraph as follows: 

“(1) If it is oleomargarine or margarine 
unless there shall appear on the label thereof 
in letters not less than one-half inch in 


height the words ‘This is not a dairy 
product.” 
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On the first page, line 11, strike out 
“Sec. 3“ and insert “Src. 4.” 

On page 4, line 11, strike out “Sec. 4” 
and insert “Src. 5.” 

On page 4, line 23, strike out “Src. 5” 
and insert “Src. 6.” 

On page 5, line 3, strike out “Src. 6” 
and insert “Sec. 7.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pro- 
posed amendment will lie on the table 
and be printed. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I dis- 
cussed this amendment in some detail 
when I discussed my original amend- 
ment, which was designed to prevent 
fraudulent, dishonest advertising. I be- 
lieve the amendment is self-explanatory 
and needs no discussion. I understand 
that my cosponsors of the Wiley-Gil- 
lette substitute will accept this amend- 
ment and also the pending amendment. 
I hope the Senator from Arkansas will 
also accept as a part of his original bill 
both my first amendment and the 
amendment that is lying on the table, 
and I certainly should be happy to hear 
from him on that point later in the after- 
noon. 

Mr. GEORGE. I shall have to insist 
that one amendment be offered at a 
time. If the Senator wishes to withdraw 
his amendment to the pending bill, he 
may offer any other amendment to it 
that he wishes. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I thin“ the Senator 
from Georgia misunderstands what I 
have done. I offered an amendment to 
the pending bill. I have sent to the desk 
a second amendment, to have it printed 
and lie on the table until such time as I 
may, under the rules of the Senate, call 
it up. 

Mr. GEORGE. I have no objection to 
that. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I have not at- 
tempted to call up my second amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not want to have 
the issue confused by several amend- 
ments, all pending at one time. I did 
not understand the Senator. If that is 
the case, I beg his pardon. 

Mr. President, may I inquire of the 
Senator whether he asks that the first 
amendment offered, the amendment to 
the pending bill, not to the substitute 
but to the pending bill, be printed? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Yes, I did. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the first 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. MCCARTHY]. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as I 
stated before, there were several Sena- 
tors who were going to speak. We have 
had a number of quorum calls today, 
and we have never had a bona fide 
quorum. The reasons are very evident. 
I think most Senators figured there 
would be no vote, there would be no real 
action taken on the bill or on any of the 
amendments. I personally had planned 
to speak Monday. The three Senators 
who I know are going to speak have re- 
quested that the matter go over so they 
can speak Monday. That would mean, 
I think, that as far as the substitute 
amendment is concerned, unless we were 
to take up amendments to the amend- 
ment, we would be practically through 
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speaking on the substitute amendment, 
Monday or Tuesday. However, today, 
two amendments have been suggested, 
and I heard some talk a few minutes ago 
about a poll-tax amendment; so I have 
no assurance how far the discussion may 
go. But in view of the fact that there 
has not been a bona fide quorum present, 
I am going to ask the majority leader 
to agree to a motion at this time to 
adjourn or recess in accordance with his 
previous statement to the Senate. 

Mr. LUCAS. It is now a quarter of 
three. I had hoped we might run along 
until approximately 5 o’clock before we 
adjourned or recessed today. Iam sure 
a number of promargarine Senators and 
prodairy Senators have good speeches 
in their systems which are bound to 
come out sooner or later. 

Mr. WILEY. Is that true of the Sen- 
ator from Illinois? 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I did not 
yield to the Senator for that question. 

Mr, WILEY. It is only a suggestion. 

Mr. LUCAS. I dislike very much to 
have the Senate adjourn in the middle 
of the afternoon, although I must ad- 
mit we have gone along pretty well since 
we convened last Tuesday. Does the 
Senator from Wisconsin not have some- 
one in the dairy camp who could enter- 
tain the Senate for another hour or so? 
The only thing I am trying to do is to 
move the Senate along with all possible 
expedition. I know my distinguished 
friend from Wisconsin is a candidate for 
reelection this year, I know he wants to 
get back to the hustings as soon as he 
can, and I should think it would be in 
his interest to move all legislation along 
as speedily as possible. He and I both 
understand what it is to go over a large 
State in a campaign, and I was trying 
really to help the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin by my effort to expedite this legisla- 
tion and all other legislation. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. Iam glad to yield to my 
distinguished colleague from the North. 

Mr. WILEY. I do not think there is 
any question cf entertainment in this 
case, as suggested by the Senator. 

Mr. LUCAS. I shall change the word. 

Mr. WILEY. It is a pretty serious 
matter, as I believe, to a large segment 
of the country, and I feel that in view 
of the bill of goods which has been sold 
through the newspapers, through the 
radio, and through other channels, the 
whole issue has become rather befogged. 
I feel it is important that we have a 
quorum in the Senate when we dis- 
cuss a measure which is, I think, calcu- 
lated to affect vitally the economic and 
political structure of the country. That 
is the only reason for my suggestion. 

I trust that Senators who are away 
from Washington traveling, and those 
who have gone home over the week-end, 
will be here Monday. I myself, am very 
serious, in my own conviction. So far as 
the hustings are concerned, I am sure 
all of us will do the best we can to look 
after them. If the Senator should in- 
sist on the Senate proceeding, I should 
raise the question of there being no 
quorum; we would find no quorum pres- 
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ent, and we would then go over until 
Saturday, unless the order entered 
@ while ago applies. I do not want to 
delay the matter; I want to facilitate 
it. I have never been accused of en- 
gaging in filibustering tactics. I think, 
however, that if we adjourn or recess now, 
and Senators are on notice that they are 
supposed to be here Monday to speak, we 
shall really accelerate action on this 
whole measure. That is the way I feel. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, in reply to 
the Senator from Wisconsin, I wish to as- 
sure him that I was not being facetious 
when I used the word “entertain.” 
If the Senator objects to that word, I 
shall be glad to apply a different word, 
because I agree with him that this is a 
very serious question for many different 
interests throughout the United Siates of 
America. What I do not quite under- 
stand is the fact that the Senator states 
that certain Senators are out of the city 
and will not be present until next Mon- 
day. I had thought that all Senators 
would be remaining in or around Wash- 
ington pretty closely, in view of the fact 
that the Senate returned to the Capitol 
only last Tuesday. I am certain that we 
have today as large a group present as 
any Senator could reasonably expect to 
find to talk to on either the margarine or 
the butter question. If the Senator wants 
a recess until Monday, I shall not insist 
to the contrary, although I think it is 
probably wrong to take a recess at this 
time. 

Mr. WILEY. Perhaps there are other 
Senators present who would like to speak 
on some other subjects that would be of 
interest or would be entertaining to the 
galleries and the Members who are pres- 
ent. I am sure that any one of us, in- 
cluding the majority leader, can provide 
the entertainment or wisdom that may 
be necessary, On the other hand, the 
issue before the Senate is the oleomar- 
garine bill, and I feel that we shall accel- 
erate action on it if we do as I have sug- 
gested, 

I am perfectly willing to go on, if the 
majority leader insists on that course. 
A matter of a couple of hours should 
not trovble any Senator who has been 
in the Senate a few years. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, if I agree 
with my good friend from Wisconsin that 
we take a recess until Monday, could I 
obtain from him any unanimous-con- 
sent agreement with respect to when we 
22 515 finally vote on the oleomargarine 

ill? 

Mr. WILEY. If I were in a position 
in which I could express the sentiments 
of all those who joined in the substitute 
amendment, I should be glad to say 
“ves” to that question, but I will say to 
the Senator that one of my objectives 
is to try to get a meeting tomorrow of 
the Senators who oppose the pending 
bill, and to see if we cannot come to 
some definite understanding with rela- 
tion to procedure, particularly in rela- 
tion to suggested amendments. There 
are approximately 26 names attached to 
the substitute amendment, and I have 
had no opportunity to speak with any of 
those Senators since the first of January. 
I am in no position to enter into any 
agreement, 
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RECESS 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I desire 
to accommodate the Senator from Wis- 
consin and other Senators who are in- 
terested in the cause, and, in view of the 
very persuasive plea which my friend 
from Wisconsin makes regarding taking 
a recess, and with the full realization 
that he has much to do between now 
and Monday in order to get together the 
group of Senators whom he has men- 
tioned, for the purpose of ascertaining 
how long it will take to debate the bill, 
I now move that the Senate stand in 
recess until 12 o’clock noon on Monday 
next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 2 
o’clock and 53 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until Monday, January 9, 
1950, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate January 6 (legislative day of 
January 4), 1950: 

UNITED ETATES ATTORNEYS 

Everett W. Hepp, of Alaska, to be United 
States attorney for division No. 4, district of 
Alaska, vice Harry O. Arend, resigned. 

Irving H. Saypol, of New York, to be United 
States attorney for the southern district of 
New York, vice John F. X, McGohey, elevated. 

UNITED STATES MARSHAL 

Henry Robert Bell, of Tennessee, to be 
United States marshal for the eastern dis- 
trict of Tennessee. He is now serving in this 
office under an appointment which expired 
July 2, 1949. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Fripay, JANUARY 6, 1950 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

Rev. Frank B. Burress, pastor, Foun- 
tain Memorial Baptist Church, Washing- 
ton, D. C., offered the following prayer: 


O Lord, Thou who hast been our dwell- 
ing place in all generations, we call upon 
Thee because Thou hast promised to an- 
swer our petitions. We are grateful that 
Thou hast not answered as we have al- 
ways prayed, because Thine infinite judg- 
ment knew that we had asked amiss. 
Thy will be done in our lives today. 
Teach us how to pray. 

Bless the Members of this assembly, in 
their deliberations today, with wisdom 
from on high for Thou has said, “If any 
man lack wisdom, let him ask of God.” 

For the great host of people who are 
employed by our Government in its vari- 
ous branches here in the homeland, and 
those who represent us in countries afar, 
on the islands and at sea, we ask Thy 
divine favor and wisdom today. May 
the Speaker of the House be especially 
blessed with good health and happiness 
on this his birthday, and for many years 
to come. We ask these petitions in the 
name of our Master. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Wednesday, January 4, 1950, was read 
and approved. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
McDaniel, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate had adopted the follow- 
ing resolutions: à 

Senate Resolution 199 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow the announcement of the 
death of Hon. GEORGE J. Bates, late a Repre- 
sentative from the State of Massachusetts. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communi- 
cate these resolutions to the House of Rep- 
resentatives and transmit a copy thereof to 
the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of re- 
spect to the memory of the deceased, the 
Senate do now take a recess until 12 o'clock 
tomorrow. 

Senate Resolution 200 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow the announcement of the 
death of Hon. MARTIN GORSKI, late a Repre- 
sentative from the State of Illinois. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communi- 
cate these resolutions to the House of Rep- 
resentatives and transmit a copy thereof to 
the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of re- 
spect to the memory of the deceased, the 
Senate do now take a recess until 12 o’clock 
tomorrow. 


The message also announced that the 
Vice President has appointed Mr. JOHN- 
ston of South Carolina, and Mr, LANGER 
members of the joint select committee 
on the part of the Senate, as provided 
for in the act of August 5, 1939, entitled 
“An act to provide for the disposition of 
certain records of the United States 
Government,” for the disposition of ex- 
ecutive papers referred to in the report 
of the Archivist of the United States 
numbered 50-12. 


BIRTHDAY GREETINGS, MR. SPEAKER 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
without excluding other human activi- 
ties, one of the activities of life that 
brings forth the greatness of a man is 
elective public service. Each and every 
one of us is aware of the many factors 
which enter into our own life and which 
tend to influence us in the rendering of 
our service to our people and our coun- 
try and to develop the greatness that 
lies within us. One of those men who 
have developed the greatness and nobil- 
ity of character both as individuals 
and as public officials was born some few 
years ago in Tennessee. When he was a 
child his parents went to Texas, and he 
went with them; and Texas, for all prac- 


tical purposes, is his native State. His. 


people recognized his greatness by elect- 
ing him to the legislature of that great 
State, and his colleagues in the legis- 
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lature in those years recognized his 
greatness of character and leadership 
by electing him speaker. 

His people later recognized his out- 
standing qualities and elected him to 
Congress. He has been here many years. 
He has always commanded the respect 
of every person who has ever served with 
him and he commands the respect of all 
of his colleagues who serve with him 
now. 

His public service has been outstand- 
ing, as we all know. He is loyal to his 
friends. He is patient, he is tolerant, he 
has consistently adhered to principle. 
He is a man of complete intellectual 
honesty and of the highest integrity. 
He is a man of simple taste, close to the 
soil and close to the people, a true rep- 
resentative of democratic institutions of 
government, a keen appraiser of human 
qualities. He possesses great faith in 
people and believes good in most people 
excels, by far, the bad. 

I refer to one whose birthday is to- 
day, our beloved and distinguished 
Speaker, and may God bless him for 
many, many future birthdays to come, 
the Honorable Sam RAYBURN, of Texas. 
[Applause, the Members rising.] 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. ARENDS]. 

Mr. ARENDS. Like my colleague from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack], and all 
Members of this House on both sides of 
the aisle, I join in wishing the present 
occupant of the chair, Speaker RAYBURN, 
all good luck and good wishes for health 
and happiness in the years that lie ahead. 

During the 15 years I have been a 
Member of this body I have learned, just 
as you have, to love the Speaker and to 
respect him for the fine American citi- 
zen he is and for the outstanding con- 
tribution he is making to government, 
has made in the past, and will, we hope, 
continue to make in the future. 

The Speaker as I see him grows no 
taller, the Speaker does not get any fat- 
ter, as I have noticed in the past 15 years, 
and, may I say, his hair is as usual. He 
keeps young, he looks ahead and not 
backward. So those of us who are here 
today and who have this opportunity 
wish him Godspeed and all the good 
things in life. As a Republican, may I 
say there is one little item I wish he 
might consider and do for us of the mi- 
nority, and that is to relinquish the chair 
to our side of the aisle at least once in 
a while. However, in the spirit of com- 
radeship and with real personal warmth 
we wish him all the better things in life 
to which he so richly deserves. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr, THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, on be- 
half of the Texas delegation and those 
great folks back home in Bonham and 
those fine counties the Speaker has so 
ably represented for a good many years, 
may I say that the best of everything is 
not good enouph for our Speaker. 

‘I know of no man in this House or in 
any other body who has stood closer to 
his people back home than has our 
Speaker. We all love him and we all 
acmire him. He is one of us and we all 
hope and pray that he may live to be 
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110. Of course, we all want to be there 
with him on that day. 

Mr, McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Georgia 
{Mr. Cox]. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I am happy 
to be privileged to join with others in 
paying tribute to a great man who has 
exercised and is now exercising a sta- 
bilizing influence in these turbulent 
times through which the country is 
passing. The friendship which the oc- 
cupant of the chair gives those in whom 
he has confidence is the kind of solder 
that holds human society together. The 
solidity of his character, the rightness 
of his perspective, the soundness of his 
judgment, his ability to hold the scales 
with equal justice as between contend- 
ing forces, make him a very extraordi- 
nary man. I have tested every piece of 
timber used in the structure of this great 
American, and I know every piece is 
sound and unyielding to the corroding 
influences of selfishness and greed. 

It is my prayer that he shall have the 
continued guidance of the Good Master. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentieman from Texas [Mr. 
Parman]. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
honor and privilege to join my distin- 
guished colleagues congratulating my 
friend Sam RAYBURN on attaining his 
sixty-eighth birth date. It has also been 
my honor and privilege to serve in the 
same State delegation with the Speaker 
for nearly 22 years. It happens that my 
district adjoins his in Texas. Long be- 
fore I came here I knew of the great 
record made by my neighbor from Bon- 
ham in the House since he entered this 
Chamber as a Member on March 4, 1913. 

When I came to the House as a new 
Member in 1929, Sam RAYBURN gave me 
advice I have treasured ever since. He 
said when a man entered Congress he 
had to serve two constituencies. The 
first being his constituents in his dis- 
trict and the second the constituents in 
the House. By the latter he meant that 
one had to get along with his colleagues 
in order to be effective in the Chamber 
and for his constituency at home. The 
second point was that accomplishments 
are achieved through party loyalty. 
That is, that by adhering to party prin- 
ciples, insofar as conscience and pledges 
permit, accomplishments are achieved. 

We all know the Speaker’s spirit of 
fair play, his love of service, his great 
ability to lead, his friendliness, loyalty, 
and personality; his alertness, strength 
of character, tolerance, and modesty 
combine to make him the great character 
of American legislative history for which 
he is renowned. 

My personal wish is that for years 
to come that the Speaker celebrates his 
birthday anniversary in the chair he now 
occupies, 

I know I express the feelings of un- 
told millions of Texans and people from 
other States when I wish our beloved 
Speaker great happiness in public serv- 
ice and personal life on this day and all 
the days to come. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. EATON]. 
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Mr. EATON. Mr. Speaker, I appreci- 
ate the privilege of expressing my affec- 
tion and regard and respect for a friend 
of many years and in joining with my 
colleagues in this richly deserved tribute 
to our distinguished Speaker. 
One of the chief rewards of member- 
ship in this body is the friendships which 
we enjoy, even though our highly intel- 
ligent constituents back home are some- 
times puzzled to find that party lines and 
loyalties do not interfere in any degree 
with our personal friendships. 
I take this opportunity, Mr. Speaker, 
to thank you for your friendship, which 
has been a guiding star to me for 25 
years; for your helpful words of advice 
and counsel; and for the splendid ex- 
ample you have set me and all of us in 
your fine Americanism. I pray God that 
you may have many years of blessedness 
and happiness. While I do not join 
with wild enthusiasm in the hope ex- 
pressed by the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Patman], that you will occupy your 
present position indefinitely, whether 
you are on the throne or down among 
us common people, I am going to love 
you with all my heart and thank God for 
you every day. 
Mr. McCORMACK, Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Louisiana 
Mr. LARCADE], 
Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker— 
Speakers may come, and Speakers may go, 
But there's one thing of which I am sure: 
None have been better nor more beloved 
Than the one who found his place in our 
hearts, 

And who will always have his place in the 
sun; 

Of course, I do not have to say that I mean 
Sam RAYBURN. 


He rides herd here like he does in Texas, 

And as he goes down the trail and passes 
one who vexes, 

Playfully he clips him on the hip with his 
whip, 

And no one dares give him any lip. 

Speaking for 435 Members in fantasia, 

We all hope to be back with him next 
January; 

But come what may, this is his day, 

And we today, and always, will 

Wish Sam Raysurn a happy birthday. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. REDDEN]. 

Mr. REDDEN. Mr. Speaker, I heart- 
ily concur in all that has been said about 
the fine statesman who is our Speaker. 
I rise principally to keep the record 
straight. North Carolina does not claim 
all the great men who have occupied the 
chair of this House, but since we do 
claim that many great men emanate 
from that State, I should like to refresh 
the memory of some of those here to- 
day to say that Tennessee was formed 
from North Carolina and consequently 
the Speaker emanated from that great 
State. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. DOUGHTON]. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, 
Speaker RAYBURN is a man concerning 
whom the simple truth is the highest en- 
comium, a man who enjoys the esteem, 
the friendship, the confidence, and the 
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affectionate regard of every Member of 
this House, a great statesman, a great 
Speaker, a great American, a truly great 
man, 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. CELLER]. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, as the 
senior Member from the State of New 
York I, too, offer my felicitations to our 
worthy and honored Speaker. I am 
sure what I say is an expression of all 
the members of the New York delegation. 

I have served with the Speaker for & 
very long period of time. I have served 
with him for almost 28 years. During 
that period I have come to have an af- 
fectionate regard for him and an ap- 
preciation of his sturdiness and worth- 
whileness as a Member of this House. 

May divine providence ever endow 

him with good health and happiness. 
During the long time that I have served 
with him I have had occasion to watch 
him—his hand has never faltered, par- 
ticularly in handling the gavel. Ever 
alert, ever prudent, ever humane, he has 
given us-indeed a wise and sagacious 
leadership. He is a statesman of high 
caliber. He is indeed a tower of strength 
in our legislative branch. 
Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all. Members 
may have permission to extend their re- 
marks in the Recorp at this point. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? i 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGUIRE. Mr. Speaker, today is 
the birthday of our distinguished and 
beloved Speaker, SAM RAYBURN. He has 
been Speaker longer than anyone else 
who ever held the position. It is our 
hope that he will continue as our Speak- 
er for many, many more years, so that 
no one will ever equal his years of serv- 
ice in this position. We know that the 
House never has been and never will be 
presided over by a more capable, under- 
standing, or fair-minded person than 
Sam RAYBURN. 

Again, happy birthday to our Speaker. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am happy to join with so many 
others in this House today in wishing 
you a happy birthday. Few men in life 
have been accorded the honor and have 
had the privilege of rendering public 
service to the extent that you have. To 
state that your success has been phe- 
nomenal is to state something that 
everybody in the country knows. 

But we who have associated with you 
in this House for many years have come 
to know you better and more intimately 
than most other Americans, and we have 
learned to appreciate the fine qualities 
of statesmanship and leadership which 
you possess. Qualities which have car- 
ried you to the pinnacle of fame and 
which have made for you an enduring 
place in history. You have held the 
Speakership in this august body during 
one of the most trying times in American 
history. We all wish for you continued 
health, happiness, and success, and may 
God guide you as you continue to fill such 
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a high place in the destinies of this 
Nation. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I 
would not be true to my inner feelings if 
I did not join with the others in 
congratulating you, our distinguished 
Speaker, on this your natal day. 

I came to Congress many years ago 
and even then SAM RAYBURN was a com- 
mon name in Congress. He was re- 
spected, admired, and loved by all who 
served with him. I soon became ac- 
quainted with him and joined the gen- 
eral procession of admirers and friends. 

I am a Republican from the Canadian 
border and SAM RAYBURN is a Democrat 
from the Mexican border. There is no 
Mason and Dixon's line so far as we are 
concerned. We do not always agree, but 
when I cannot agree with the Speaker I 
sometimes begin to doubt as to the cor- 
rectness of my position. The Speaker is 
a tolerant man. He does not assume to 
be a Solomon in wisdom, and he does 
and can disagree without being disagree- 
able. In all my life I have never come 
in contact with a man whom I thought 
tried harder to be fair and just in his 
dealings with his fellow man and in 
wielding the great power that is his as 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. Speaker, regardless of party affili- 
ations, we like you and wish you well 
down through the years that are to come. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr Speaker, I just 
wish to add a few words to the many eu- 
logies you are receiving, this day, from 
your colleagues in the House, in observ- 
ance of your birthday. I sincerely be- 
lieve that you truly desire to see an ac- 
tual era of peace on earth and good will 
toward men, and that you will continue 
to work, to the best of your ability, to 
help bring it about. Your influence in 
this respect is great. 

I think that you are inherently just, 
fair, and tolerant. You possess great in- 
telligence and bigness of heart, as well. 
You are, in my judgment, a good man as 
well as a great one. I think it is very 
probable that you will live in history as 
the greatest Speaker the United States 
House of Representatives has had. You 
most certainly are among the greatest. 

It is an inspiration to watch, almost 
daily, your staying on the job and pa- 
tiently working out intricate and knotty 
problems in behalf of better government 
and in high service to our great Nation. 
May God bless you and keep you in ro- 
bust health for many years to come. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. It has been 
an inspiration, certainly strengthening 
to one’s faith in our American democ- 
racy, to be here today and listen to the 
tributes which have come from both 
sides of the aisle to the stature and the 
character of the distinguished gentle- 
man from Texas who is our beloved and 
respected Speaker. My colleagues, both 
Democratic and Republican, who have 
served with him in this Chamber for 
years running into the decades, have 
spoken of him in the language of real 
affection and have testified to his toler- 
ance and his fairness under all circum- 
stances and under the stress of all de- 
mands upon his understanding and his 
patience, 
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I can speak, and with deference to 
those in much seniority to whom happy 
fortune has given the richness of long as- 
sociation with ovr Speaker, merely as one 
who came to serve with and under him 
but 1 year ago. I know that I speak 
the sentiment of all my colleagues of the 
“class of 1949” when I say that no one in 
all the world could have made us feel 
more at home than did Speaker Sam Ray- 
BURN, and on this glad anniversay of his 
birth we would wish him to know how 
our hearts are overfilled with apprecia- 
tion of all that he has done, in his gra- 
ciousness, his kindliness, and his human 
understanding to help us, the newcom- 
ers, fit into this pattern of democracy in 
function which in its highest expression 
is presented by the House of Representa- 
tives of the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
observance of Speaker Sam RAYBURN’S 
birthday is an event participated in by 
Members of Congress, individually and 
collectively. In this, we are joined by 
his people in Texas and by his countless 
friends and admirers all over this land 
of ours. We hear well-deserved tributes 
to his leadership, his statesmanlike con- 
duct, his broad vision, and many other 
traits of high cl.aracter. 

As I listen to all of these appropriate 
evidences of the high regard of his fel- 
low men, my mind keeps going back to 
the days when I first came to Congress as 
a very young man and one wholly un- 
schooled in the affairs of Washington. 
The Speaker, even in those days, was 
recognized as a leader. Certainly, he 
was one to whom a young man would in- 
stinctively turn for advice. The habit of 
going to him with my problems has con- 
tinued through the years even during the 
time when I was not a Member of this 
body. He has patiently listened in every 
instance and has invariably given me 
thoughtful counsel, oftentimes guiding 
my steps along wise paths where they 
might not otherwise have gone. 

I have watched this generous char- 
acteristic of his in the case of a great 
many other young Members of Congress. 
I believe that what has happened to me 
has happened to hundreds of others, and 
I have no doubt that many a public 
career has gone on to great heights be- 
cause of the guidance, in early stages, 
of Speaker RAYBURN, who is always anx- 
ious to push younger Members to the 
front, to give them responsibilities, and 
to use their abilities to the fullest pos- 
sible extent. 

He has a God-given knack of impart- 
ing knowledge, and he has a completely 
unselfish desire to share his own great 
store with those of us who seek it. 

These are the traits which remain 
uppermost in my mind when I think of 
our beloved Speaker. These are the 
traits which, I believe, make him one of 
the great men of our day and of the 
Nation. 

Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
may I as the newest Member of the dele- 
gation from Texas add my word of con- 
gratulations and best wishes to Speaker 
RAYBURN on this, his birthday. 

During the short time I have been here, 
it has meant much to me to have known 
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Mr. RAYBURN and to have had the bene- 
fit of his generous friendship, his kindly 
and considerate advice, and his great and 
inspiring leadership. 

In the district which I am privileged 
to represent we honor Sam RAYBURN as 
a noble Texan and a great American. 
I am sure the people of the Tenth Dis- 
trict would want me to express for them 
the wish for many happy birthdays and 
a continuation of his great service in 
their behalf and in behalf of the people 
of this Nation and of the world. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, permit me 
to join with my colleagues in extending 
tc you my heartiest congratulations and 
best wishes on your birthday. I know 
that Members are grateful for this oppor- 
tunity to offer you our felicitations on 
your birthday because we admire and 
esteem you greatly—our distinguished 
Speaker. 

I am sure I will not detract from the 
natural pride with which the great State 
of Texas holds one of her most distin- 
guished sons when I point out to my 
colleagues that my own great State of 
Tennessee considers Speaker RAYBURN as 
one of her own. We in Tennessee are 
proud that our State gave this great and 
polished statesman, legislator, and par- 
liamentarian to Texas and the Nation. 
Speaker Raysurn had the good fortune 
to be born in Roane County, Tenn., in 
the majestic hills of the Cumberland 
Mountain chain. While it was fate’s 
inscrutable verdict that he should live 
most of his life on the vast plains and 
sweeping ranges of Texas, we in Tennes- 
see like to feel that he has taken with 
him something of the towering strength 
and wisdom of our hills—his native 
heath. And to that extent we hold great 
pride of possession toward this great 
Texan. 

On your birthday anniversary, Mr. 
Speaker, from the people of my district, 
the Fifth District of Tennessee, who hold 
you in high esteem, and from myself 
personally, I wish to extend to you the 
sincerest felicitations of the day. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, it is not 
possible to pay adequate tribute to the 
man whom we honor today. Let, I can- 
not refrain from joining with other 
friends in extending greetings and con- 
gratulations to Speaker Sam RAYBURN 
upon this occasion of his birthday. 
Moreover, in my capacity as a friend 
of the Speaker and as a Representative 
from Texas, I want to thank the House 
for the tribute which is being paid our 
distinguished friend from Texas today. 
The Speaker has made a wonderful 
record which has made its imprint upon 
national and international affairs and 
we cannot add to or detract from it 
today. For more than 34 years he has 
been an inspiration to those who have 
served with him in this body. Members 
in the House from Texas are especially 
indebted to the Speaker. His wise lead- 
ership and his friendly counsel and ad- 
vice have been invaluable to us through 
the years. 

Mr. Speaker, may you have many more 
happy birthdays and may the blessings 
of heaven be upon you all the days of 
your life. 
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Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
the fine people of my district would want 
to join me in expressing to you every 
good wish on this, your birthday anni- 
versary. We wish for you all of the rich 
rewards to which your life of service has 
so eminently entitled you. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, as I 
came into this Chamber a little while 
ago, I noticed the House was in a gay- 
some mood. I learned that this is the 
birthday of our beloved Speaker, Sam 
RAYBURN; and naturally, we Members 
wanted to have something to say on this 
occasion. 

Sam RAYBURN comes from that portion 
of Texas which is very near to the borders 
of the State of Louisiana. He lives on 
the banks of the same river—the Red 
River—which truantly passes the doors 
of my own home city of Shreveport, La. 
We people of Louisiana feel that we have 
much in common with our beloved 
Speaker. We know a lot about him and 
what we know is all to the good. As a 
neighbor, we have the habit of rising on 
occasions such as to pay tribute to the 
character and personality of this great 
American, who presides over this House 
with great firmness and with gentle dig- 
nity. 

Mr. Speaker, several years ago, I had 
occasion to visit the home of Sam Ray- 
BURN, at Bonham, Tex. It is located on 
the plains of this great State near the 
city of Bonham, Tex. It is a home stur- 
dily built, intended to last a long time, 
and with heavy colonial columns in 
front of it. Inside, there is all of the 
warmth and welcome of a typical Texas 
home. Somehow, the home place with 
its strength and character on the out- 
side, and on the inside the warmth and 
mellowness of the home, which is typi- 
cal of the Southwest, impressed me as 
portraying the character and person- 
ality of our Speaker. 

Serving as he has as Speaker for many 
years, Sam -RAYBURN has shown both 
courage and kindness in handling the 
affairs of the Nation. In Washington, 
he has carried on the traditions of the 
Alamo, meeting opposition with a fierce 
courage and yet with fairness and im- 
partiality. At the same time, he has 
brought to Washington a new standard 
of geniality and hospitality with a strong 
touch of the great Southwest to light the 
drab life of an otherwise blasé Wash- 
ington. America and the world have 
learned to know him and to accept him 
as the great leader which he is in point- 
ing the way to the dawn of a new day in 
the affairs of mankind. 

Mr. Speaker, we honor you on this your 
natal day; and wish you many, many 
happy returns of this occasion. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I welcome this opportunity to join in 
paying tribute to our friend and distin- 
guished colleague and Speaker, Sam Ray- 
BURN, on the occasion of his sixty-eighth 
birthday. 

We of the Texas delegation are proud 
not only of this personal honor which has 
come to him in recognition of his out- 
standing service and qualities of leader- 
ship, but also of the honor to our great 
State of Texas. 
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We Texans who are privileged to serve 
in Congress with Sam RAYBURN have for 
him a warm affection and high esteem. 

Let me wish for him many years more 
of the enjoyment of the true blessings of 
life to be found in good health, true and 
warm friendships, and the respect and 
admiration of one’s fellow men. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 3 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Speakership of the House of Represent- 
atives occupies a unique position in the 
Constitution of the United States and 
in the history of our country. The long 
line of able and distinguished men who 
have occupied that high position have 
exerted a more profound influence in 
the development of our form of govern- 
ment and on legislative and adminis- 
trative procedures thereunder, and their 
contribution to the progress of the coun- 
try and the welfare of our people than 
any other group of men with the single 
exception possibly of the Presidents of 
the United States. 

As a matter of fact, the Speakership 
has exercised such extraordinary power 
that, under one Speaker at least, the 
President of the United States had to 
come hat in hand to the Speaker, in 
order to secure consideration of any leg- 
islation in which he was interested or 
which he might advocate. 

The result of the election in 1910 
pivoted solely upon the functions and 
prerogatives of the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives; and when the Demo- 
cratic Party came into power with the 
Sixty-second Congress again the Speak- 
ership, its powers and administrations 
and prerogatives, was an important and 
determining factor in the election and 
the campaign preceding it. 

But in the discussion here this morn- 
ing complimentary to our Speaker, one 
fact was not mentioned which impresses 
me as constituting the most outstanding 
feature in his career and in the history 
of the Speakership itself. For many 
years the Speakership of Henry Clay has 
been the high light in length of incum- 
bency in the Speaker’s chair. Henry 
Clay resigned, I think, four times and 
was reelected four times; he is the only 
man ever to be elected Speaker on the 
first day he served in the House; but in 
the aggregate he served longer than any 
other Speaker in the history of the 
American Congress. 

With the close of this session of Con- 
gress, Speaker RAYBURN will have bro- 
ken that record and will have served in 
that eminent ‘and influential position 
longer than any other man has ever 
served in the history of the Nation. 

Furthermore, he has served through 
one of the most critical periods in Amer- 
ican history. Probably no man has oc- 
cupied the Speaker’s chair during a pe- 
riod more significant, more fraught with 
peril to the Nation, during a period in 
which greater growth and progress was 
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made in power and importance, both at 


home and abroad, so far as the Ameri- 
can Republic is concerned than has our 
present Speaker, Sam RAYBURN, of Texas. 
He stands today at the pinnacle, both in 
length of service and in the significance 
of the time in which he has served and 
in service rendered his people. His term 
and magnitude of service is outstanding 
when measured by that of any of his 
predecessors since Speaker Muhlenberg 
first occupied the chair in 1789. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, re- 
specting the fact that you might have 
wished to enjoin us from these public 
manifestations of our respect and esteem 
for you, although fortunately for us 
under the rules you cannot, I shall take 
up no more time, in order to relieve you 
from the position of being in the chair 
while a recipient of these utterances of 
respect for you. 

The SPEAKER. From the bottom of 
a grateful heart, I thank you. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Evins]. 


THE LATE EWIN LAMAR DAVIS, OF TEN- 
NESSEE, DEVOTED HIMSELF TO A LIFE 
OF PUBLIC SERVICE AS JUDGE, CON- 
GRESSMAN, AND FEDERAL ADMINIS- 
TRATOR 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, on this day 
We are happy to observe the birthday 
of our beloved Speaker, but it is with 
mixed emotion that I report the passing 
of a former Member of the House, one 
who served in Congress for 18 years. 

During the adjournment of the last 
session of the Congress—on October 23, 
1949—Tennessee lost one of her distin- 
guished sons and the Nation an able and 
devoted public servant. I refer to the 
passing of my friend and predecessor in 
Congress from the Fifth District, Judge 
Ewin L. Davis, of Tennessee. Judge 
Davis was a member of the Federal 
Trade Commission at the time of his 
death and for 18 years was a Member 
of this distinguished body. 

The passing of Judge Davis followed a 
long illness and interrupted with tragic 
untimeliness one of the most distin- 
guished careers of devoted public serv- 
ice that this Nation has produced. 

At the time of his passing, Judge 
Davis—as he was known throughout his 
career because of his service, while still 
a young man, as judge of the Seventh 
Judicial Circuit of Tennessee—was in 
his third term as a member of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. He was orig- 
inally appointed to the Commission by 
the late President Franklin D, Roosevelt 
in 1933 shortly after that great states- 
man entered upon his duties as Chief 
Executive. President Roosevelt subse- 
quently honored him once again by re- 
appointment to this high post. Presi- 
dent Truman, recognized, as did his 
predecessor, the sterling qualities and 
abilities of this distinguished Tennes- 
sean by calling upon him in 1946 to 
serve for a third 7-year term on the 
Commission. 

Judge Ewin Lamar Davis was born in 
Bedford County, Tenn., February 5, 1876, 
one of a number of distinguished sons of 
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Maclin H. Davis and Christina Shoffner 
Davis. Among his able and distinguished 
brothers was the late Norman H. Davis, 
one time Ambassador and chairman of 
the American Red Cross. 

Judge Davis attended that fine old 
educational institution, Webb School at 
Bell Buckle, Tenn., and was graduated 
from Vanderbilt University at Nashville. 
He obtained his law degree from 
Columbian University, now known as 
George Washington University here in 
Washington. 

Judge Davis started his career in pub- 
lic life in the city of Tullahoma, Coffee 
County, in the Fifth District of Tennes- 
see, as an attorney. The rare qualities 
which make for unique and exceptional 
stature in public life and with which he 
was natively endowed came quickly to 
the forefront as he entered upon his law 
career and he was soon elected to the 
bench of the Seventh Judicial Circuit orf 
Tennessee where he served from 1910 to 
1918. In 1918 he was honored with elec- 
tion as Representative to Congress from 
the Fifth District of Tennessee. In Con- 
gress, Judge Davis served for a number 
of years as a member of the Merchant 
Marine, Radio, and Fisheries Committee 
and as chairman of that committee dur- 
ing the Seventy-second Congress. He 
was also a member of other important 
committees of this body. 

When, upon the request of President 
Roosevelt, Judge Davis entered upon a 
new career in administrative service, he 
brought to a close 18 years of able and 
productive years as a Member of Con- 
gress. 

In 1946, George Washington University 
conferred upon him its alumni achieve- 
ment award for notable attainment in 
the field of law. During the course of 
World War II, Judge Davis was presented 
with an award and medal for patriotic 
service in war finance during the years 
1941-45 by the United States Department 
of the Treasury. 

During the 18 years in which he rep- 
resented the fifth district of Tennessee 
in Congress, Judge Davis’ interests were 
devoted not only to his home district, 
but to the entire country in a high pur- 
pose of service to our country. I have 
often been told by older Members of 
this body that he held the affection of 
his colleagues and their high admira- 
tion—this regard having been earned by 
his own lovable nature, his probity and 
his brilliant energies. 

In the FTC he became respected for 
his vigorous insistence upon the enforce- 
ment of antitrust laws and in the main- 
tenance of free and fair competition in 
business and industry. Throughout his 
life, on the bench, in Congress, and as 
commissioner, he maintained an inter- 
est in young lawyers and their growth 
and development. 

If I may have the indulgence of this 
body, I should like to speak in a personal 
vein about this man to whose memory we 
are pleased to pay tribute today. I was 
highly privileged, not many years after 
I had completed my law studies, to be- 
come a member of the staff of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. Although I had 
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known Judge Davis for many years of 


my life, it was in this capacity that 1 


came to know fully the measure of this 
man. He was a tower of strength as 
a member of this great Commission. He 
served as chairman of the Commission 
three times. His judicial impartiality, 
his integrity, his friendliness and interest 
in the affairs of all who were employed 
by the Commission made him beloved 
and respected by all who knew him. 

It was my sad privilege to join with 
hundreds of other Tennesseans when 
Judge Davis was laid to rest in the soil 
of his beloved native section of middle 
Tennessee and it came to my mind that 
this deep and sincere outpouring of 
friendship and admiration, which came 
so deeply and spontaneously from the 
hearts of his multitude of friends in 
Tennessee was a fitting manifestation of 
the devotion in which the judge was held 
by the people whom he had served so 
ably and with such distinction for so 
many years. 

The memory of Judge Davis—jurist, 
legislator, administrator, will be cher- 
ished by all of his friends. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to have in- 
serted in the Record at the conclusion of 
my remarks a brief biographical sum- 
mary of the career of Judge Ewin La- 
mar Davis: 


Ewin Lamar Davis, of Tennessee; member 
of the Federal Trade Commission, Washing- 
ton; born, Bedford County, Tenn., February 
5. 1876; educated in various schools, includ- 
ing the famous Webb School and Vander- 
bilt University; graduated from Columbian 
(now George Washington) University Law 
School in 1899 with degree of bachelor of 
laws; began active practice of law in 1899; 
married Carolyn Windsor, of Americus, Ga. 
in 1898, and has five children; Presidential 
elector in 1904; judge of the seventh judicial 
circuit of Tennessee (nine counties), 1910- 
18; chairman of the district exemption board 
for the middle district of Tennessee, 1917-18; 
elected to the Sixty-sixth, Sixty-seventh, 
Sixty-eighth, Sixty-ninth, Seventieth, Seven- 
ty-first, and Seventy-second Congresses of 
the United States, 1919 to 1933; chairman, 
Committee on Merchant Marine, Radio and 
Fisheries during Seventy-second Congress; 
appointed by President Roosevelt as a mem- 
ber of the Federal Trade Commission, May 
23, 1933, for term ending September 25, 
1939; promptly confirmed by Senate and 
entered on duty May 26, 1933; reappointed by 
President Roosevelt, July 14, 1939, and 
promptly and unanimously confirmed by the 
Senate for term commencing September 26, 
1939, and ending September 25, 1946; reap- 
pointed by President Truman, July 23, 1946, 
and unanimously confirmed by the Senate 
the next day, for term commencing Septem- 
ber 26, 1946, and ending September 25, 1953; 
Chairman of the Federal Trade Commission, 
1935, 1940, and 1945; member of National 
Emergency Council, 1935; member of Amer- 
ican National Committee, Third World Power 
Conference, 1936; alternate member, Tem- 
porary National Economic Committee, 1838- 
41, Democrat; member of bar, all courts 
of Tennessee, District of Columbia, and 
United States Supreme Court; American, 
District of Columbia, Federal, and George 
Washington Bar Association; received the 
George Washington University Alumni 
achievement award for notable achievement 
in law, 1945; Phi Delta Phi Legal Fraternity, 
Alphe Tau Omega Fraternity; Mason (thir- 
ty-second degree); legal residence, Tulla- 
homa, Tenn. 
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Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. EVINS. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I served in 
this body during the time that Judge 
Davis was a Member. I soon learned to 
love and appreciate him as a sweet, gen- 
tle, and fine man. He was clean and 
wholesome. He was strong in character, 
loving and sympathetic in his relation- 
ships, and a credit to his State and to 
this body. He was a great soul, and I 
join with others in grieving his passing. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EVINS. I yield to the distin- 
guished majority leader. ' 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
eulogy just rendered by my friend from 
Tennessee [Mr. Evins] is not only a 
splendid one but a deserving one in rela- 
tion to Judge Davis, one of the outstand- 
ing Members of the House during his long 
years of devoted and faithful service in 
the Congress of the United States. 

It was only a few months ago that I 
saw Judge Davis when he visited me in 
my office. It is with deep regret that I 
heard of his death, which is a personal 
loss to me. 

Mr, COOPER. . Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EVINS. I yield to the dean of the 
Tennessee delegation. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I heart- 
ily concur in the great tribute paid our 
distinguished Speaker on this occasion 
in conveying congratulations and felici- 
tations on his birthday and wishing for 
him many years of continued happiness 
in public service. 

Iam also glad to have this opportunity 
to join with my colleague from Tennes- 
see and others in paying brief but sin- 
cere tribute to the life, character, and 
public service of our warm friend and 
former colleague, Judge Ewin L. Davis, 
of Tennessee. 

I attended his funeral services at his 
home in Washington a few days after the 
adjournment of the last session of Con- 
gress. It was my privilege to share the 
friendship of Judge Davis for many years 
and to serve with him as a Member of 
this body. He was a man who possessed 
the highest tributes of Christian char- 
acter and all of the sterling qualities of 
manhood; a man who had a great and 
distinguished record as a lawyer, judge, 
and statesman. I join with others in 
conveying sincere sympathy to the mem- 
bers of his bereaved family. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EVINS. I yield to my colleague 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I also con- 
cur in all of the statements that have 
been made about Judge Davis. I never 
had the cpportunity of serving with him 
in the House. I knew him well as a very 
able Representative of a great district 
in Tennessee. 

During the time I have served as a 
member of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, Judge Davis ap- 
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peared many times before that commit- 
tee when legislation affecting the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission was before the 
committee. I do not believe I know of 
any other person whom I consider more 
devoted to the public interest than Judge 
Ewin L. Davis. 

I join with others who mourn his 
passing and in extending sympathy to his 
family. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Speaker, 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, EVINS. I yield to my distin- 
guished colleague from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Speaker, the passing 
of the late Ewin L. Davis took from the 
active stage of life a man whose life had 
been remarkably singularly devoted to 
the public welfare. 

The late Honorable Ewin L. Davis 
served well his community, his family, 
his State, his Nation, mankind. I be- 
lieve the earth is better because of his 
life. This, I believe, was the aim of his 
life. 

It was my sad duty to attend his fun- 
eral in Tennessee, but my heart was 
warmed to see the outpouring of distin- 
guished citizenry to mourn his passing 
and do honor to his memory. It is now 
my honor and privilege to join in the 
great tributes that have already been 
given this worthy, distinguished, and 
honored citizen, whose passing we now 
mourn. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. EVINS. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, someone 
has said that “An honest man is the 
noblest work of God.“ 

Never have I met a man in al my 
career for whose integrity I had a higher 
regard than I did for that of Ewin L. 
Davis, of Tennessee. 

I not only served with him in the 
House, but I lived next door to him many 
years in the same apartment building 
and was well acquainted with his noble 
wife and his lovely daughters. I can 
safely say that Tennessee or any other 
State has never sent to this body a finer 
character, a man who lived more thor- 
oughly and consciously by the standards 
of rectitude that should guide us all than 
this great man who served the State of 
Tennessee so well in this body and on the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

His name will live long in the history 
of his State, and the principles for which 
he stood will live— 

Till the sun grows cold, 
And the stars are old, 
And the leaves of the Judgment Book unfold. 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may ex- 
tend their remarks at this point in the 
Recorp on the life, character, and public 
service of Ewin L. Davis. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. Speaker, you 
Members of the House who served with 
Judge Ewin L. Davis knew his great 
ability as a legislator and his loyal de- 
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votion to the great principles in which 
he believed. . 

I knew Judge Davis best as a Tennes- 
sean and as a friend who was loyal and 
devoted, and was honored and esteemed 
by all who knew him. He was a Tennes- 
sean of whom we were all proud. 

Judge Davis had a long and distin- 
guished career in each of the branches 
of our Government. He was elected 
judge of the seventh judiciar circuit of 
Tennessee in 1918, when quite a young 
man and served with distinction as a 
judge in this circuit for 16 years. Later, 
he was elected to Congress from the 
Fifth District of Tennessee, which dis- 
trict he served for 18 years. 

Judge Davis had a distinctive record 
in Congress and was known as being the 
author of the Radio Act of 1925, and 
much other important legislation. 

It is rare that a public official has the 
privilege of serving in the three great 
branches of our Government. In addi- 
tion to serving in Congress and on the 
bench, he served for a number of years 
as member of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

In the passing of Judge Davis, Tennes- 
see has lost a beloved son and the Nation 
a valuable public servant. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, our Nation mourns the loss of a 
great American, a distinguished states- 
man, a learned jurist, an able legislator 
and an exemplary Christian citizen in 
the death of Judge E. L. Davis, of Ten- 
nessee. He served the judiciary of Ten- 
nessee with honor and credit and was a 
member of the House of Representatives 
in the United States Congress where he 
served with great distinction prior to his 
appointment as a member of the Federal 
Trade Commission where he rendered 
outstanding service until his passing 
away 

Our State of Tennessee was justly 
proud of his record. He was a faithful, 
conscientious, industrious public servant. 
It was my pleasure and privilege to know 
Judge Davis for many years and my asso- 
ciation with him was delightful and in- 
spiring. His constructive record in life 
will stand as a lasting monument to his 
memory. We have truly lost one of 
God's noblemen in the departure of 
Judge Davis. 

ECONOMIC REPORT TO THE CONGRESS— 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF 

THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC. NO. 388) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States, which was read, 
and, together with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report, and ordered to 
be printed: 

- THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D. C., January 6, 1950. 
The honorable the PRESIDENT OF THE 
SENATE, 4 
The honorable the SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

Sirs: I am presenting herewith my 

Economic Report to the Congress, as re- 
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ieg under the Employment Act of 
6. 

In preparing this report, I have had 
the advice and assistance of the Council 
of Economic Advisers, members of the 
Cabinet, and heads of independent 
agencies. 

Together with this report, I am trans- 
mitting a report, the Annual Economic 
Review: January 1950, prepared for me 
by the Council of Economic Advisers in 
accordance with section 4 (c) (2) of the 
Employment Act of 1946. 

Respectfully, ` 
Harry S. TRUMAN. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, and I shall not 
object, will the gentleman tell us what 
is on the program for next week? 

Mr. McCORMACK. The budget mes- 
sage will be sent up here on Monday. 
There is no further legislative business 
for next week. If this unanimous con- 
sent request is granted I expect to ask 
unanimous consent for adjournments 
next week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE NEXT 

WEEK 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns on Monday next it ad- 
journ tc meet on the following Thursday, 
and that when it adjourns on that 
Thursday it adjourn to meet on the fol- 
lowing Monday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr, COLMER. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, will the distin- 
guished gentleman from Massachusetts 
tell us what the program will be for the 
following week. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am unable to 
state that now. That depends mainly 
on what the gentleman's committee does 
in cooperation with his leadership in get- 
ting rules out. 

Mr. COLMER. Of course, the gentle- 
man who reserved the right to object 
does not control that situation. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I understand 
that, but the gentleman is a member of 
that committee. It will depend on what 
rules come out next week. 

Mr. COLMER. May I ask if the dis- 
tinguished majority leader will not defer 
the last part of his request until next 
week? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Why, there is no 
business next week. All I am asking is 
that we adjourn until Thursday and 
from Thursday to Monday. 
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Mr. COLMER. The gentleman antie- 
ipates the House will meet on Thursday? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Well, we have to. 

Mr. COLMER. All I am asking the 
gentleman is that he withhold his unani- 
mous-consent request from Thursday to 
Monday until we meet on Thursday of 
next week. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Do I understand 
the gentleman would like me to withhold 
the request so far as adjourning from 
Thursday until the following Monday is 
concerned? 

Mr. COLMER. I am asking the gen- 
tleman to withhold that particular re- 
quest until Thursday next. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Why, of course. 
If the gentleman asks me or if any Mem- 
1 me to do that, I would be glad to 

o it. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BIEMILLER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a speech by Hon. 
Oscar Ewing. 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an 
article appearing in Harper’s magazine. 
Iam informed by the Public Printer that 
this will exceed two pages of the RECORD 
and will cost $410, but I ask that it be 
printed notwithstanding that fact. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
notwithstanding the cost, the extension 
may be made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a newspaper article. 

Mr, HUBER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a newspaper article. 

Mr. MONRONEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial appear- 
ing in the Washington Post on the death 
of Sir Willmott Lewis. 

Mr. MITCHELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances and include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. THOMPSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances and include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. DEANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Rxconp and include two statements. 

Mr. LINEHAN (at the request of Mr. 
O’Hara of Illinois) was given permission 
to extend his remarks in the Recorp pay- 
ing tribute to the memory of the late 
Honorable Martin Gorski. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Record and include a broadcast 
delivered by Mr. Herbert Gaston. 

Mr. TAURIELLO (at the request of 
Mr. McGuire) was given permission to 
extend his remarks in the Recorp in two 
instances and include extraneous matter, 

Mr. CROOK asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial by 
Michael Joseph, editor, Labor Beacon. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
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in the Recorp and include an address 
delivered by him. 

Mr. STEED asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial. 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a 
magazine article, 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a 
speech delivered by Gov. M. S. Szymczak, 
Foderal Reserve Board, delivered on De- 
cember 9, notwithstanding the fact that 
it may exceed the cost stipulated under 
the rule. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
notwithstanding the cost, the extension 
may be made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LYLE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include an excerpt. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. KEE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 20 
minutes on Monday next, following any 
special orders heretofore entered. 


CORRECTION OF ROLL CALL 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, the 
permanent Recorp of the last session of 
Congress reflects that I was absent on 
roll call No. 19—a quorum call—on Feb- 
ruary 21, 1949. This is in error. The 
facts are, Mr. Speaker, that I was pres- 
ent and answered to my name on each 
and every roll call of the session. 

This error was not discovered until my 
voting record, as supplied by the Clerk 
of the House, was delivered to my office 
a few weeks ago and after final adjourn- 
ment. 

The permanent Recorp having been 
printed and realizing it is now too late to 
correct same, I have requested an oppor- 
tunity to make this statement so that 
this record might reflect that the afore- 
said Recorp is in error and that I was 
present and so answered when my name 
was called on roll call No. 19 on Febru- 
ary 21, 1949. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BRYSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Rxconp in two instances and include in 
each a newspaper article. 

Mr. BECKWORTH asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recor in regard to war claims. 

Mr. MADDEN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record in regard to the late Martin 
Gorski. 

Mr. JENSEN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. RICH (at the request of Mr. 
JENSEN) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude three editorials. 

Mr. REED of New York asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
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marks in the Recorp in three instances 
and in each to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp in two instances 
and in one to include a memorial ad- 
dress delivered by Representative DOL- 
LIVER to the Elks at their annual memo- 
rial services at Rapid City, S. Dak., the 
second extension being an appreciation 
of the service of the late George Bates, 
of Massachusetts. 

Mr. COLE of New York (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ARENDS) was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
in two instances and include in each a 
statement and an editorial. 

Mr. PLUMLEY (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS) was given permission to extend 
his remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ARENDS) was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. HARVEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial. i 

Mr. GOODWIN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recor in two instances and in one to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. DOLLIVER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an essay by a stu- 
dent from Glidden, Iowa. 

Mr. LODGE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp in two instances 
and include in each an editorial. 

Mr. LEFEVRE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE asked and was given 
permission to extend her remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article by Mr. 
Walter Johnson, of Heathsville, Va. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor in two instances, in 
one to include a highly appreciated 
speech that was made by a young high- 
school student in a radio broadcast at 
a Lions Club program in my district on 
the subject of democracy in social sci- 
ence, the name of the young lady being 
Miss Sally Jo Wade; and in the other to 
include a talk by a fine young high- 
school student by the name of Miss Nona 
Dalton on the subject of democracy in 
the student council. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 


TRAGIC SITUATION IN COAL INDUSTRY 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr, Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD 
on the subject of the tragic situation 
in the coal industry. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the time has come for the President 
or Congress to act in the coal strike. 
Right now John L. Lewis is more power- 
ful than the Government of the United 
States. Mr. Truman says there is no 
emergency, Can this be true when the 
Government orders a one-third slash in 
service on coal-burning railroads? Can 
it be true when surveys of coal supplies 
in my district show that there is only 
enough coal available in coal yards to 
supply needs for a few days in the event 
of severe winter weather? In one of my 
ldrge industrial cities—Janesville—I am 
informed the hospital has a 1-week 
supply of coal on hand, that manufac- 
turers and public institutions are going 
along on a hand-to-mouth daily basis. 
Then there is the coal that is used for 
heating homes and millions of consum- 
ers will feel the pinch wher. severe win- 
ter weather sets in. All of the States in 
the north will be affected. Yet, the 
President says there is no emergency. 

Mr. Speaker, no one in this Nation 
will escape the crisis in coal under the 
dictatorship of John L. Lewis who is ex- 
ercising a monopolistic control over this 
vital commodity. Lewis has a strangle- 
hold on the jugular vein of our economy. 
He is ruthless in his decree that the 
miners who are in his union can work 
only 3 days a week. It amounts to a 
criminal offense against the public in- 
terest. This is a situation that calls for 
action by Congress in view of the Pres- 
ident’s refusal to act. 

Mr. Speaker, it is reported that there 
is about a 40-day supply of coal on 
hand—too little for safety. This is a 
conspiracy against the public and it is 
time that Congress started an investiga- 
tion with John L. Lewis as the first 
witness. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Monday next, at the conclusion of 
the legislative program of the day and 
following any special orders heretofore 
entered, I may be permitted to address 
the House for 40 minutes to discuss the 
agricultural state of the Union in general 
and the oleo situation in particular, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Thursday next, following any special 
orders heretofore granted, I may be 
permitted to addr2ss the House for 20 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. HALE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. ALLEN of California asked and 
was given permission to exterid his re- 
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marks in the Recorp and include a radio 
address. 

Mr. MCDONOUGH asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in three instances and include 
some resolutions and other extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. VURSELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp on the very serious and critical 
coal situation affecting Mount Vernon, 
III., and the Twenty-fourth Congres- 
sional District of Illinois. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRAI TED 


Mr, CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Monday next, 
following the reading of the message of 
the President, end after the disposition 
of business on the Speaker’s desk, and 
the conclusion of special orders hereto- 
fore granted, I may address the House 
for 15 minutes, to discuss the budget. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SHAFER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record in three instances, in two in- 
stances to include editorials. 


1950 COTTON ALLOTMENTS 


Mr. REGAN. IAr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and revise and extend my 
remarks and include a newspaper item. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REGAN. Mr. Speaker, the cotton 
farmers and producers of our Nation find 
themselves faced with a most serious 
situation with respect to their planting 
and crop for the coming season. 

Planting time will soon be upon them, 
and confusion, misunderstanding, and 
rank discriminations are coming to the 
attention of most every Member of Con- 
gress and particularly to those from 
cotton-growing areas. 

No section, county, or State is without 
inequities, uncertainties, and confusion. 

Most all of this has been brought about 
by a series of laws, directives, interpre- 
tations, and the jockeying about by vari- 
ous individuals and organizations seek- 
ing the age-old custom of self-preserva- 
tion to the point, in many instances, of 
utter selfishness. 

Obviously, this situation needs and de- 
mands the immediate consideration of 
the Congress to the end that the air may 
be cleared, the confusion eliminated, and 
the Department of Agriculture have a 
definite, foolproof, simplified formula to 
proceed on for the 1950 season which is 
fair and equitable to every cotton planter 
in the Nation and would not adversely 
affect the economy of any community, 
county, or State that depends on the 
growing of cotton for their livelihood. 

Fortunately, when a calamity hits our 
country a man rises to the occasion to 
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point the way, not as Mark Twain said 
about the weather—people talk about it 
but never do anything about it. 

This crisis in the cotton situation is 
answered by the plan outlined by my 
good friend, George B. Hall, of Pecos, 
Tex., which is submitted for the RECORD, 
and which was presented to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture some 3 weeks ago, 
and so far as I know the Secretary has 
not offered an objection to it. 

It should simplify the whole matter, 
permit deserving veterans to stay on 
their farms, to which they have but re- 
cently returned, and save thousands of 
deserving farmers from bankruptcy with 
which they are now faced, with the mul- 
tiple conflicting laws and regulations re- 
spectiny this year’s planting, and, I re- 
peat, this simple formula would be fair 
to all; no one could possibly be hurt, no 
slick operator would have a distinct and 
wholly selfish advantage, and our 1950 
cotton crop would be held well within 
demand. 

(The newspaper item is as follows:) 
Pecos MAN OFFERS SOLUTION TO COTTON 
ALLOTMENT QUARREL 

Precos.—George B. Hall, Pecos, believes he 
has the solution to the cotton-allotment pro- 
gram which is causing many farmers, espe- 
cially those who first produced cotton in 
1949, so much worry. 

In-a letter addressed to Charles B. Bran- 
nan, Secretary of Agriculture, released to the 
press, Hall gives a 10-point program of how 
the cotton-acreage program can be handled, 

Copies of the letter were sent to the Sen- 
ators and Congressmen from Texas and the 
press. 

In a meeting of some 50 farmers and busi- 
nessmen here last week, Congressman KEN 
REGaN promised he would do his best to get 
the Department of Agriculture to help those 
farmers whose allotments had been severely 
slashed. Since that time, Recan has made 
an appeal to the Department and to members 
of the House Agriculture Committee for 
changes. 

In the meantime, Congressman Bon Po- 
AGE, Waco, a members of the Agriculture 
Committee, has said he will attempt to get 
changes made in the law. Senator Tom Con- 
NALLY, visiting in Marlin, said Tuesday, 
“There is hope the Agriculture Department 
will do something about the cotton allot- 
ments.“ 

LETTER FOLLOWS 

Hall’s letter to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture follows in part: 

“During the past 12 months there has been 
much weeping and wailing and gnashing of 
teeth among farmers, Congressmen, Senators, 
and all connected with the cotton industry 
in regard to the cotton-acreage control. Now 
that a)'otments have been announced, tur- 
moil is even worse. There are certain facts 
that we should face fairly and squarely with 
open minds and lack of selfishness. I offer a 
10-point program which is fair to everyone 
connected with the cotton industry and that 
will solve the cotton-reduction program as 
well as get Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration out of a ticklish situation, 

“First. We must admit the present plan 
of cotton allotment, as interpreted by the 
Department of Agriculture, is unfair, dis- 
criminating, and unworkable. 

“Second. We much recognize that the bill 
was made to pacify certain selfish whims 
and must be revised. There is nothing rea- 
sonable in giving one farm a 1950 allotment 
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of only 7 percent of the acres planted in 1949, 
while other farms will receive more than 
planted in 1949.” 


ACREAGE MONOPOLY 


“Third. We must recognize that any lo- 
cality or section which tries to monopolize 
future cotton acreage is acting as a restraint 
of trade and should be dealt with as any 
other monopolistic tactic. 

“Fourth. We must recognize that Public 
Law 12, as applied, completely unbalances the 
natural trend of cotton production and must 
be repealed. Farmers grew the supposedly 
called war crops because it was economical 
to grow them and for no other reason. 

“Fifth. 1949 is the only true barometer of 
cotton production trends. All sections where 
it is economical and logical to plant cotton 
planted it in 1949. 

“Sixth. Why not attempt a plan that is 
simple, fair, and equitable instead of a long, 
complicated formula which people do not 
understand and which is loaded with secret 
clauses and gadgets to get more acres for a 
given area than is deserving just to satisfy 
selfish interests. 

“Seventh. The only plan that will work 
without wrecking the economy of some sec- 
tions, that is fair and equitable to all cotton 
producers, is a plan based on a percentage 
reduction of 1949 cotton acres.” 


WOULD WRECK ECONOMY 


“Eighth. The national acreage has been 
reduced only approximately 23 percent. This 
reduction, if equally distributed, would 
wreck the economy of no locality and 
should be acceptable to all concerned. A 
simple solution to the complicated affair is 
to take 1949 acres planted in cotton, allocate 
70 percent of the acres planted in cotton in 
1919 to the different States, counties, and 
farms. This would leave 7 percent in the 
national pool to be allocated to States for 
hardship cases, farms that normally have 
grown cotton but were prevented from so 
doing due to catastrophe, such as drought, 
hail or storm, and new acres and small 
farms. 

“Ninth. It should be recognized that some 
sections can grow cotton and cotton only, 
while there are other sections which can 
grow other crops just as profitably and suc- 
cessfully as cotton. The economy of these 
sections which can grow cotton and cotton 
only should not be wrecked to give acres to 
sections which will only grow cotton to pre- 
serve their acreage allotment. 

“Tenth, It must be recognized that some- 
thing must be done and quickly to prevent 
disaster to the cotton industry as a whole, 
and more especially to the individual farmers 
who are threatened with annihilation. Why 
not be practical fcr just this case and ex- 
pedite legislation early in January as outlined 
above to alleviate this acute situation?” 


1950 COTTON ‘ALLOTMENTS 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, as 
the gentleman has just indicated, the 
cotton situation is very acute at this time 
in certain sections of the Nation. I have 
a letter written by the Solicitor of the 
Department of Agriculture, dated Jan- 
uary 4, 1950. He says: 

I have your letter of December 30, 1949. 
You request me to have prepared such 
amendments to the present cotton quota 
law as will bring it into agreement with the 
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ideas of the Department of Agriculture. I 
have come to the conclusion— 


And this is the important part— 


as you were tentatively informed by me on 
the telephone that the provisions of the pres- 
ent cotton quota law are so integrated that 
it is impossible to so change the law by par- 
ticular amendments as to bring it into accord 
with the views of the Department. 


I have another letter by Mr. Frank 
Wooley, of the Cotton Division. He says: 


We are making a study of the allotment 
apportionments which have been made for 
1950 to farms, but have not formulated as 
yet any specific recommendations for 
changes in Public Law 272. 


Just the other day I talked at length 
with Mr. Brannan, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. I asked him what they pro- 
posed to do about this situation, a situa- 
tion where, for example, in one of my 
counties we have 1,300 of what is called 
“new farms” with only a thousand acres 
to distribute among 1,300 farms. At 
least 400 farms will likely make a request 
for acreage. This is a regrettable situ- 
ation. Something must be done. 

Here is what I want to request —what- 
ever is done—that we have a record of 
the attitude and the feeling of the De- 
partment of Agriculture on whatever 
recommendation comes before the Con- 
gress to help correct these inequities. I 
think it is fair to have this. 

2 include the two letters referred to in 
full: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR, 
Washington, D. C., January 4, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY Beckwortx, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. BeckwortH: I have your letter 
of December 30, 1249. You request me to 
have prepared such amendments to the 
present cotton quota law as will bring it into 
agreement with the ideas of the Depart- 
ment, 

I have come to the conclusion, as you were 
tentatively informed by me on the telephone, 
that the provisions of the present cotton 
quota law are so integrated that it is impos- 
sible to so change the law by particular 
amendments as to bring it into accord with 
the views of the Department. 

The Department's views as to cotton mar- 
keting quotas were presented in two drafts 
of legislation for consideration prior to the 
passage of the present cotton quota law. I 
enclose these drafts for your consideration. 

There is, of course, to be considered the 
extremely important question of the advis- 
ability of undertaking completely to rewrite 
the law so as to make it applicable to the 
1950 crop of cotton. The administration of 
the present law has reached such a stage 
that an entirely new approach would cause 
great confusion. 

Sincerely, 
W. CARROLL Hunter, Solicitor 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., January 4, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BeckwortH, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mn. BeckwortH: This is in reply to 
your telephone request of December 29, 1949, 
to Mr. Wilson C. Tucker of the Cotton Branch, 
relative to the Department’s recommenda- 
tions made to the Eighty-first Congress con- 
cerning cotton acreage allotments and mar- 
keting quotas, present recommendations per- 
taining to Public Law 272, Eighty-first Con- 
gress, and replies to your letters to the De- 
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partment dealing with cotton allotments for 
1950. 

The Department’s basic recommendations 
made to the Eighty-first Congress, relative to 
certain acreage allotments and marketing 
quotas for 1950 and subsequent years are con- 
tained in S. 1971, a bill introduced in the 
Senate on May 31, 1949, by Senator ELMER 
THOMAS. 

For information concerning the Depart- 
ment’s recommendations relative to Public 
Law 272, Eighty-first Congress, we refer you 
to the following: 

1. Hearings before the Committee on Agri- 
culture and the Special Cotton Subcommit- 
tee, House of Representatives, Eighty-first 
Congress, first session, January 7, 11, 12, 13, 
15, 19, 25, 26, 28, 31, and February 1, 2, 3, 4, 
7, 8, 9, and 11, 1949, serial E. 

2. Hearings before a subcommittee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, United States Sen- 
ate, Eighty-first Congress, first session, on 
S. 1962 held on June 14, 15, 22, and 27, 1949. 

3. Hearings before the Special Subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Agriculture, House 
of Representatives, Eighty-first Congress, on 
H. R. 5392, on June 29, 30, and July 1, 5, 6, 
7, and 15, 1949. 


JANUARY 6 


We are making a study of the allotment 
apportionments which have been made for 
1950 to farms, but have not formulated as 
yet any specific recommendation for changes 
in Public Law 272, Eighty-first Congress, 
concerning this matter. During recent weeks 
representatives of the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration, particularly the Cot- 
ton Branch, have been very hard pressed in 
formulating the necessary regulations, in- 
structions, forms, and performing field work 
associated with meeting the December 15, 
1949, date, required by law, in connection 
with cotton allotments for 1950. This legis- 
lation, being new in many of its provisions 
and quite complex in its application, has also 
resulted in an unusually large number of 
congressional letters, as well as direct mail 
from individual farmers. Thus, the replies 
to mail concerning this subject have been 
delayed much longer than we would normally 
expect. We will expedite the handling of all 
this corespondence, including your letters, as 
rapidly as possible. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK WOOLLEY, 
Deputy Administrator. 


SUMMARY 
TABLE I—1950 cotton crop: State acreage allotment bases, acreage allotments, and acreage 
reserves 
Esti | tonal State 
S iona. a 
Percent 
; mated | acreage | Acreage acreage 
— — addi- | required | deduc- State 1950 reserve Looe 
State x tional for tions acreage State estab- canes 

9 c minimum from | allotment | acreage | lished by af State 

base | for — State — base? [allotment the 5 ~ 

allot- | acreage ase commit- : 

ments allotment tee allotmen 

base 
a) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 

Acres Acres Acres Acres Acres Acres Percent 
Alabama 24, 063 1, 683, 069 1, 570, 863 106, 725 6.8 
Arizona 3, 640 „857 2, 4, 645 2.0 
Arkansas... 4.5 
California.. 19, 278 3.0 
Florida 4,157 10.0 
Georgia... 100, 000 7.1 
Minois. 7.0 
Kansas... 15 9.9 
Kentucky.. 1,297 10.0 
Louisiana. 87,330 10.0 
Mississippi 38, 082 1.7 
Tissouri 13, 437 29 
ht Se ee FJ Re eae is Sein 
New Mexico 16, 993 10,0 
North Carolina_ 72,315 10.0 
186, 495 15.0 
76, 920 7.5 
70, 365 10.0 
229, 111 3.0 
2, 835 10.0 


177,000 | 275, 480 | 22, 500, 000 


I en pag planted or regarded as planted to cotton, except for Oklahoma such average is for the 5- 

ear, t . 

2 Acreage allotted or Which would have been allotted had the 4 percent State acreage reserve been sufficient under 
iubsec, 344 (g) (1) and (2) of the 1938 Agricultural Adjustment Act, as amended, prior to the enactment of Public 
Law 272, Sist Cong., for establishing allotments under subsec. 344 (d) (1) of such Act, 

Larger of 9 percent of the 1947-48 average acreage actually planted to cotton or 85 percent of the acreage actually 
planted to cotton in 1948 less the sum of the acreages in columns (2) and (3). 

4 Since the United States totals of columns (2), (3), and (4) oes 22,775,480 acres, 275,480 acres were deducted to 
provide a national acreage allotment base of 22,800,000 acres, Such amount was deducted pro rata on the basis of 
the initial State acreage allotment bases in column (2) for each State for which the total of columns (2) and (3) exceeds 
the larger of 95 percent of the 1947-48 average acreage actually planted to cotton or 85 percent of the acreage actually 
planted to cotton in 1948, On first trial, it was determined that a straight pro rata deduction based on the initial State 
acreage allotment bases in column (2) would cause the State acreage allotment base for Texas to be less than 95 percent 
of the 1947-48 average acreage actually planted to cotton. Consequently, the deduction in column (5) was limited 
to 119,654 acres for that State, thereby causing the State acreage allotment base in column (6) to equal 95 percent of 
such 1947-48 average acreage. The remaining acreage of 155,826 acres (275,480-119,654) was deducted pro rata from the 
initial base acreages for other applicable States as follows: 

(a) A total was obtained of the initial acreage allotment bases in column (2) for Alabama, Arizona, Florida, Georgia, 
Illinois, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee and Vir- 
ginia. Such total equals 10,789,788 acres, 

© A deduction factor of 1.44420 percent was obtained by dividing 155,826 by 10,789,788. 

e) The deduction factor was applied to the initial acreage allotment base in column (2) for each State listed in 
item (a), Such product is shown in column (5) for each of the applicable States, 

Sum of column (2), (3) and (4) minus column (5). 

* Pursuant to section 344 (k) of the act, a minimum 1950 State acreage allotment for Nevada of 110 acres equaling 
theacreage actually 1 to cotton in that State in 1948, which was the largest for the three years, 1946, 1947, and 
1948, was estab! for the State, The remainder of the 1950 national acreage allotment was apportioned to the 
remainder of the States as follows: 

(a) An apportionment factor of 0.9333323 was obtained by dividing 20,999,890 (21,000,000-101) by 22,499,906 (22, 
500,000—94, which is the State acreage allotment base in column (6) for Nevada). 

(b) The apportionment factor was applied to the State acreage allotment base in column (6) for each remaining 
State. The product is shown in column (7) as the 1950 State acreage allotment, 


1950 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., January 4, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. BECKWORTH: Under date of De- 
cember 19, 1949, Mr. A. J. Loveland, Under 
Secretary, transmitted to you a table showing 
the official cotton acreage allotments for the 
years 1940, 1941, 1942, and 1950 for counties 
in the State of Texas. A copy of his letter 
is attached. 

There is also attached the same type of in- 
formation for the cotton-producing counties 
in the other States for the year 1942 as you 
had requested of the Secretary’s office. 

Very truly yours, 
JoHN H. DEAN, 
Assistant Director. 


DECEMBER 19, 1949. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran Mr. BeckworTH: This acknowledges 
your letter of December 2 requesting county 
cotton acreage allotments for Texas for the 
years 1940, 1941, 1942, and 1950. ` 

There is attached a tabulation showing the 
official county allotments for the 
years requested. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that these figures do not include the 
entire acreage allotted to farms in the coun- 
ties for such years. The additional acreages 
to be allotted for new farms, for small-farm 
increases, and for adjustments in small-farm 
allotments are not shown for 1950, and simi- 
lar acreages are not shown for the years 1940, 
1941, and 1942. The attached data for the 
respective years, however, are comparable. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. J. LOVELAND, 
Under Secretary. 


TABLE II—1950 cotton crop: county acreage 
allotments and reserves and State acreage 
reserves for adjustments in small farm 
allotments and for establishing acreage 
allotments for new cotton farms 


acreage | mittee 
County allot- 
reserve 
@) 
588 


— 
a 
oO 


— 


S 


S ETTEREN 


= 
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TaBLE II.—1950 cotton crop: county acreage 
allotments and reserves and State acreage 
reserves for adjustments in small farm 
allotments and for establishing acreage 
allotments for new cotton farms—Con. 


1942 COUNTY COTTON ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS IN 
ALABAMA—continued 


TaBLE II.—1950 cotton crop: county acreage 
allotments and reserves and State acreage 
reserves for adjustments in small farm 
allotments and for establishing acreage 
allotments for new cotton farms—Con. 


ALABAMA—continued 


County Acres 


SSSR 
8888882 


S 
8 
882 


Bess SAFS SSB 
888832838832 


— 
on 
8 
= 


a. State total 
b. State acreage for additional 
allotments to small farm: 


2 
= 
— 


z 
22 


SER. 
2 8888882 


— 


# 


ères a. State total ] 281, 864 
5 b. State acreage for additional am 
allotments to small farms. 
29, 101 c. State acreage reserve for 
5. new farms and small farms. - 
39, d. State acreage allotment 
1, s 
31. 
= 1942 COUNTY COTTON ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS IN 
27. ARIZONA 
2 
25, County 


22 2 
EE 


BEBK: 
RESITSSSESHISSSSSIEA 


S= 
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TaBLe II.—1950 cotton crop: county acreage 
allotments and reserves and State acreage 
reserves for adjustments in small farm 
allotments and for establishing acreage 
allotments for new cotton farms—Con. 


ARKANSAS—continued 


County = 
acreage | mittee 
County allot acreage 
ments reserve 
8) 
FFF 2, 678 
Clark 1,344 
Clay.. 4, 066 
Cleburne 1,325 
Cleveland... - 1, 200 
Columbia 2. 930 
Conway 1. 888 
Craigh 12, 000 
Crawford.. 400 
Crittenden. 1,000 
645 
4 
3, 000 
2,625 
Administrative area I.. 477 
Administrative area II. 3, 671 
Franklin: 
Administrative area I. 140 
Administrative area II. 140 
286 
42 
350 
Greene: 
Administrative area 1. 32, 340 323 
Administrative area II. 110 
Hempstead 2, 180 
Hot Spring 375 
Howard: 
Administrative area 14 60 
Administrative area II. 325 
Administrative area III 700 
Independence: 
dministrative area 1. 142 


Administrative area II. 


Johnson: 
Administrative area 1. 
Administrative area II 


an: 
Administrative area 1. 
Administrative area II. 


964 
759 
1, 908 
2, 300 

Randolph: 
Administrative area I. 2,050 
Administrative area H. 630 
8, 634 
60 
117 
112 
316 
347 
1, 000 
90 
= 4 
i ae —— 4, 788 

ell: 

Administrative area 1... 225 
Administrative area II 470 
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TaBLE II.— 1950 cotton crop: county acreage 
allotments and reserves and State acreage 
reserves for adjustments in small farm 
allotments and for establishing acreage 
allotments for new cotton farms—Con. 


1942 COUNTY COTTON ACREAGE ALLOTMENT IN 


ARKANSAS 

County Acres 
14, 645 
37, 448 
S48 
568 
17.983 
H, 71 
49, 942 
23, 345 
39, 667 
14,347 
23,444 
Columbia 52, 268 
Conway. 38, 878 
Craighead.. 64, 830 
rawford 9, 339 
Crittenden. 99, 316 
Cross , 104 
Dallas. 10, 343 
Desha. 45,825 
Drew ON 
Faulkner. 45, 250 
Franklin. 10, 181 
Fulton 6, 558 
Garland. 2, 536 
yrant. 9, 289 
Greene. 34, 249 
Hempstead 44, 846 
Hot Spring. 9, 508 
Howard... 20, 540 
Independence. 23, 996 
Teard....._ 14, 333 
Jackson 55, 669 
Jefferson. 81,008 
Johnson... 9,515 
Lafayette 34, 696 
Lawrence. 33, 358 
Lee 56, 450 
47,919 
27, 310 
22, 977 
70, 178 
2, 950 
40, 322 
179, 566 
40, 847 
6, 043 
39, 332 
712 
17, 141 
10, 542 
68, 832 
10, 206 
51, 300 
5, 827 
33, 289 
17, 347 
41, 190 
20, 602 
66, 979 
3, 929 
9, O17 
1, 985 
10, 877 
11, 484 
12, 370 
3, 180 
27, 028 
Van Buren 11, 786 
Washington. 80 
White 58, 818 
Wi 43, 424 
| a 33, 040 
OS Se es 2, 153, 432 


Fresno: 
Administrative Ares 1. 
Administrative Area II... 


—— — — 
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TaBLe II.— 1950 cotton crop: county acreage 
allotments and reserves and State acreage 
reserves for adjustments in small farm 
allotments and for establishing acreage 
allotments for new cotton farms—Con. 


CALIFORNIA—Ccontinued 


County 


ENG 


Dat tot.... Pin 
b. State acreage for additional 
allotments to l farms... 


o. State acreage reserve for 
new farms and small farms.. 
d State acreage allotment 


1942 COUNTY COTTON ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS IN 
CALIFORNIA 


County 


|p, OA See a ae a a eh 85, 274 
Imperial.. 8,371 
Kern 75, 839 
Kings.. 40,750 
Madera „ 126 
Merced... 127 
Riverside... 12, 140 
Benito 180 

San Bernardino. 43 
San Diego 36 
San Joaquin.. 42 
Stanislaus 1, 267 
ua C ge ea ane EE 89, 470 
State total 391, 665 


FLORIDA 


County 


$eeh8s_2., 


SAS R28 on E8 Estono 


a. State total 34,8877 
d. State acreage for additional 
jotments to sm: — 3, 700 }.......... 
o. State acreage reserve for 
new farms and small farms.“ 3. 533 EES 
d. State acreage allotment_.._. 41.570 


1950 


Tant IT.—1950 cotton crop: county acreage 
allotments and reserves and State acreage 


Acres 


— 
888 88 88888 


SKD 


4 
— 
> 
= 


8 
S „ „8 


3338 


188888888 
p — Sr 
888988 883383882 


Seng S eepekResrp p 
S 


2 
Rn 


065" 
835 
304 
266 
736 
733 

7 
29 
211 

9, 481 

5, 37 

4, 057 

4, 295 

3, 554 

89 

8 509 
653 
603 
663 
517 
891 
769 
275 
955 


pe Eppa 


— — 
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Taste II.— 1950 cotton crop: county acreage 
allotments and reserves and State acreage 
reserves for adjustments in small farm 
allotments and for establishing acreage 
allotments for new cotton farms—Con. 


gon continued 


15,487 2, 168 
22.213 2.900 
4.048 575 
10. 270 1.340 
18.157 2 653 
10, 170 1, 000 
15, 830 1, 583 
8, 024 1.101 
85 10 
7,390 1, 058 
16, 726 2 387 
2.351 325 
7, 753 1,113 
17, 036 2.300 
1.720 208 
10, 610 1, 450 
12, 577 1,836 
7.116 959 
3, 822 420 
21, 727 2,125 
8, 138 1.117 
19, 554 2.840 
8.720 1, 084 
10, 655 1,069 
21, 589 1,000 
8, 143 1,186 
2,060 250 
27,149 2,710 
16, 278 2.301 
20, 347 1,000 
1, 320 192 
5, 298 693 
436 55 
87, 413 5, 400 
2 664 354 
5l 6 
6,115 875 
424 41 
2,416 262 
558 80 
10, 433 1,515 
18, 227 2.186 
16, 172 2 
4, 492 
17, 558 2, 
5, 283 
12; 295 1, 
3, 923 
5.581 
21,501 2, 
6,920 
352 
13, 231 1, 
11.111 i 
074 \ 


gusgeeagaggaaeesseeueee 


2 


Serge beer 


HRISSRESSESSISISRLS 
8 eee 
2 
D 


2 
= 
æ 


5 


28882888888888888888833 
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TaBLe II.—1950 cotton crop: county acreage 
allotments and reserves and State acreage 
reserves for adjustments in small farm 
allotments and for establishing acreage 
allotments for new cotton farms—Con. 


GEoRcIA—continued ` 


&. State total :. 
b. State acreage for additional 
allotments to small farms 
0. State acreage reserve for 
new farms and small farms . 74, 270 
d. State acreage allotment. I, 411, 100 


Acres 


SSD 
888388338 


> Ser- TO 
888838838835 
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TaBLE IT.—1950 cotton crop: county acreage 
allotments and reserves and State acreage 
reserves for adjustments in small farm 
allotments and for establishing acreage 
allotments for new cotton farms—Con. 


1942 COUNTY COTTON ACREAGZ ALLOTMENTS IN 
GEorcIa—continued 


County 


BB 
£3 


BEE 


2888888328825 


erer 
Fras > 
ate 
228828 


Ses SBE SF RN 
83828828832 


ESR 
38825 


pnas 
88882 


358 
6, 285 
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SE 
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8188888888 
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Tant II.—1950 cotton crop: county acreage 
allotments and reserves and State acreage 
reserves for adjustments in small farm 
allotments and for establishing acreage 
allotments for new cotton farms—Con. 


ILLINOIS 
County Gmk 
acreage | mittee 
County allot- | acreage 
ments reserve 
a) (2) @) 
0 a 2, 070 207 
Johnson > 15 0 
Massat... ¥ 1 0 
Pulaski. S 1, 960 196 
Union 5 1 0 
— anoa] 8 poo 
tate acreage for 
allotments to small farms 38 — 
c, State reserve for 
new farms and smallfarms..| 0 
d. State acreage allotment 6193 [es 


1942 COUNTY COTTON ACREAGZ ALLOTMENTS IN 
ILLINOIS 


a. State total 
b. State acreage for additional 
allotments to small farms 


d. State acreage allotment. 


1942 COUNTY COTTON ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS IN 
KANSAS 


d. State acreage allotment... 


—— auaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaamamaaaaamamaammammamammħĂȘĖĂ 
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Taste IT.—1950 cotton crop: county acreage 
allotments and reserves and State acreage 
reserves for adjustments in small farm 
allotments and for establishing acreage 
allotments for new cotton farms Con. 


1942 COUNTY COTTON ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS IN 


KENTUCKY 
County Acres 
23 
4 
1, 637 
643 
10,144 
3,907 
1 
30 
T 
4 
6 
17,845 


2 


pean 


Rare £ 


Hg 


Sr 


9.888888. 888888888 8883888888288 


B82 E Ber po SRabe 8 
= 


BERERE EREEREER E 


p 


West Seton Rouge. 

West Carroll. 

West Feliciana 
rinn 


a. State total 701, 68 
b. State acreage for additional 

allotments to small farms... 19,879 
c. State acreage reserve for 

new farms and small farms._| 61,803 
d. State acreage allotment..... 7 207 PEES 


1950 


TantE Il.—1950 cotton crop: county acreage 
allotments and reserves and State acreage 
reserves for adjustments in small farm 
allotments and for establishing acreage 
allotments for new cotton farms—Con. 


1942 COUNTY COTTON ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS IN 
LOUISIANA 


Parish 


HoR 


SSBB poet BS ps 
BeeSSHSSIFSHBSVSSSRISSsleRss 


SEN Ster- S Seve" 
SB 
om 


38883 
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Tant II.—1950 cotton crop: county acreage 
allotments and reserves and State acreage 
reserves for adjustments in small farm 
allotments and for establishing acreage 
allotments for new cotton farms—Con. 


Misstssipri—continued 
County 
acreage 

County allot- 
ments 


te 
888 


— 
A 
2 
E 


Soto: 

Administrative area I 

Administrative area II 
‘orrest. 


802 S8 88882 


— 


» 


Pryn 


B 
BENE poe 


88 88888885 8838888383 Ex sSesSSRSISkS AEAT NE 


EBBES 


8 


bo — 
3 5 S. 
8888888888888 8888888888 


ess 


Panola: * 
Administrative area I. 
Administrative area 


8 28 
2 


Pearl River. 
Pike. 12 1, 
Pontotec... 2. 2 
tiss. 2, 1; 
uitman.. 72, 
15, 1, 
Scott. 16, 1. 
— — 5 a 
peon.. 18, 
Smith... 15, 1, 
Stone 
Sunflower 156, 07 
Talla hatchie: 
Administrative area 1. 7.257 
Administrative area II. 62, 518 
Tate.. 21,764 2 
‘Tippah 23, 316 1, 
Tishomin, 14, 289 1 
Tunica... 905 
Union 25,585 2 
IT | E 2 
‘arren: 
Administrative area 1. 3, 621 
Administrative area II 5,713 
114, 395 
7,807 
11, 633 1, 
7, 489 
18, 472 2, 
14, 1, 
31, 391 
26, 958 
tee e aap 
s acreage for ~- 
tional allotments to small 
— E S Y 88, 506 — 
0. acreage reserve for 
new farms and small 25,00 


farms. 
d. State acreage allotment. 2, 295, 545 


Taste II. 1950 cotton crop: county acreage 
allotments and reserves and State acreage 
reserves for adjustments in small farm 


allotments and for establishing acreage 
allotments for new cotton farms—Con. 


1942 COUNTY COTTON ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS IN 
MISSISSIPPI 


County 


BEE 


REESE g 
88888888838883388888888882382888888888888 


SSA 


— 
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SSENKSP-RRANBSRN R .ToeNs 


EBA 
8 2 


13, 34 
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TABLE IT.—1950 cotton crop: county acreage 
allotments and reserves and State acreage 
reserves for adjustments in small farm 
allotments and for establishing acreage 
allotments for new cotton farms—Con, 


MISSOURI 
County ke 
acreage | mittee 
County allot- | acreage 
ments reserve 
a) (2) B) 
Bollinger. 6 4 
Butler... 19, 214 1,921 
Cape Gi 0 
Carter. 6 0 
Dunklin 


Administrative area IIT. 
Administrative area IV. 


5 area 1. 
Administrative area II. 


a. State total 
b. State acreage foradditional 
allotments to small farms 
c. State acreage reserve for 
new farms and small farms. 
d. State acreage allotment. 


Com- 
mittee 
acreage 
reserve 


County 


allot- 
ments 


State total. - 160, $25 
b. State acreage for addi- 
tional allotments to small 


6 1,360 
e. State acreage reserve for 

new farms and small farms. 7, 047 
d. State acreage allotment...| 169, 932 
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Tasre II.—1950 cotton crop: county acreage 
allotments and reserves and State acreage 
reserves for adjustments in small farm 
allotments and for establishing acreage 
allotments for new cotton farms—Con. 


1942 COUNTY COTTON ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS IN 


Alamance... 207 31 

Alexander... 2,112 255 
nson: 

Administrative area I 5, 839 800 

Administrative area IL 15, 471 2, O74 

yah A Fea A 1,94 292 

6, 320 892 

4, 682 663 

262 35 

688 90 

7, 255 966 

124 19 

1,176 176 

209 25 

31 5 

7,377 1,079 

1, 586 238 

2, 567 313 

£0, 171 1,750 

2.131 319 

735 88 

15, 558 2, 264 

718 198 

1,176 167 

2, 941 409 

4, 688 654 

~ 167 24 

16, 038 2,289 

167 25 

11, 676 1, 687 

7, 965 1,195 

3, 094 417 

728 95 

4,043 563 

219 31 

27, 45 4,192 

16, 210 2, 232 

4,242 572 

16, 640 1,299 

1, 943 291 

15,246 2,197 

25, 209 3, 493 

532 73 

2,083 295 

i 3,278 461 

Lincoln. 14, 006 1,778 

McDowell. 12 0 

artin. 3, 298 455 

13, 100 1. 750 

1.671 251 

1,498 151 

15, 601 2,214 

18 3 

21,172 3,085 

354 53 

293 44 

933 140 

892 124 

312 41 

3, 181 477 

6, 635 904 

3, 446 493 

238 35 

7,945 1,165 

47, 679 6, 452 

20 0 

9, 227 1.384 

17, 431 2, 179 

607 3, 841 
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TABLE II.—1950 cotton crop: county acreage 
allotments and reserves and State acreage 
reserves for adjustments in small farm 
allotments and for establishing acreage 
allotments for new cotton farms—Con. 


NORTH CAROLINA—continued 


County 
acreage 
allot- 
ments 


a) @) 


County 


a. State total 593,764 
b. State for addi- 
tional allotments to small 
[yD ae eer Raa DEES 


c, State acreage reserve for 
new farms and small farms. 
d. State acreage allotment.. 
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TaBLe IT.—1950 cotton crop: county acreage 
allotments and reserves and State acreage 
reserves for adjustments in small farm 
allotments and for establishing acreage 
allotments for new cotton farms—Con. 
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TaBLe IT—1950 cotton crop: county acreage 
allotments and reserves and State acreage 
reserves for adjustments in small farm 
allotments and for establishing acreage 
allotments for new cotton farms—Con. 
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TABLE II.— 1950 cotton crop: county acreage 
allotments and reserves and State acreage 
reserves for adjustments in small farm 
allotments and for establishing acreage 
allotments for new cotton farms—Con. 
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Taste Il.—1950 cotton crop: county acreage 
allotments and reserves and State acreage 
reserves for adjustments in small farm 
allotments and for establishing acreage 
allotments for new cotton farms Con. 


1942 COUNTY COTTON ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS IN 
SOUTH CAROLINA—Continued 
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TaBLEe H.— 1950 cotton crop: county acreage 
allotments and reserves and State acreage 
reserves for adjustments in small farm 
allotments and for establishing acreage 
allotments for new cotton farms—Con, 
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TABLE II.—1950 cotton crop: county acreage 
allotments and reserves and State acreage 
reserves for adjustments in small farm 
allotments and for establishing acreage 
allotments for new cotton farms—Con, 
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MISS ELIZABETH A. McGEE 
Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, Miss 
Elizabeth A. McGee, one of South Caro- 
lina’s fair teen-agers, a resident of Spar- 
tanburg in my district, has been chosen 
under keen competition to represent all 
the Cotton States as Maid of Cotton. 

It is entirely fitting that Miss McGee 
should reign as queen since her home is 
in the largest textile district in the world. 
Having won this distinction in Tennessee 
recalls to mind that one of South Caro- 
lina’s sons blazed the trail for her by 
going to Tennessee and after accomplish- 
ing many outstanding feats, became one 
of our great Democratic Presidents. As 
President he not only balanced the budg- 
et but left office without a national debt. 

I am sure my colleagues join me in 
extending heartiest congratulations to 
Miss McGee, and look forward to meeting 
her personally when she visits the 
Nation's Capital. 


“THE SUN HAS SET” 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

5 Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Evening Sun has set, never to rise 
again. It was a paper famous in the 
annals of New York journalistic history, 
and it was a paper to reckon with. 

Unfortunately, however, latterly it 
catered only to the carriage trade, and 
as the aristocrats in New York grew 
fewer in number, its “circulation grew 
smaller. Its hard-shelled conservatism, 
the ferocity of its hatred for Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, the violence of its opposition 
to the New Deal, could not save it. 

The World-Telegram, an exemplary 
paper with excellent coverage, has swal- 
lowed it. The World-Telegram calls it- 
self an independent and liberal paper. 
There is no doubt about its independ- 
ence, but there is about its liberalism. It, 
too, played the wrong horses. It bet on 
the illiberal Dewey and on the illiberal 
Dulles. It, too, resents the Fair Deal. 

However, we wish the World-Telegram 
and its publisher, Roy Howard, and its 
editor, Lee Wood, and their colleagues 
good fortune in the merger with the 
Sun. They are able men. May they 
see the light of real liberalism, 


THE FUEL SITUATION 


Mr. FENTON, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, events of 
our time make it absolutely necessary 
that we face with reality the critical state 
of the Nation’s petroleum reserves, and 
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that we take immediate steps for the 
conservation of those reserves. 

Our military security is threatened by 
the critical state of our petroleum re- 
serves, and we are also faced with the 
situation that oil and gas-heated homes 
will be cold in a national emergency. 

Our domestic oil industry now has al- 
most no reserve productive capacity such 
as existed at the outbreak of World War 
II and without which victory would have 
been in doubt. 

I have today introduced a resolution 
calling for an investigation into the 
Nation's fuel reserves, and particularly 
into the critical state of our reserve sup- 
ply of petroleum and natural gas. 

I am convinced that such an investi- 
gation will bring out publicly that first, 
this Nation will soon face a shortage of 
domestic petroleum production; second, 
we are needlessly wasteful in the use of 
oil and natural gas; third, we cannot 
rely on increased imports in the event of 
war; fourth, we cannot rely for years to 
come, and then only at a cost of billions 
of dollars, on the development of syn- 
thetic fuels, except from natural gas; 
fifth, many coal mines are being aban- 
doned, “drowned out,” and permanently 
lost as a natural resource; sixth, our 
railroads will be endangered both finan- 
cially and physically, and there will be a 
shortage of locomotives and railroad 
cars. 

In the event of a military emergency 
our survival will inevitably depend on oil. 
Estimates indicate that the defense 
forces will need double the crippling 
amounts they required in World War II, 
or 3,500,000 barrels a day. Without 
this oil, they will not be able to move 
planes, ships, tanks, guns or men on & 
global front. I estimate that home own- 
ers will get less than half of their oil 
requirements. That means cold homes, 
Natural gas may be shut off entirely 
in the eastern territory. 

The general public must be told again 
and again of the seriousness of this sit- 
uation and made aware of the conse- 
quences to the individual. Home own- 
ers’ needs will have to compete sharply 
with those of national defense, air lines, 
factories, mechanized farms, trucks, rail- 
roads, water carriers, and other mobile 
users. 

Considering the dangerous shortage of 
fuel oil which the country will certainly 
experience if there is any national emer- 
gency, I was shocked to discover that 
the Army and Navy, for example, are 
using many millions of gallons of this 
Military essential to heat buildings in 
areas which are abundantly supplied 
with nearby coal. Veterans’ Administra- 
tion buildings use millions more. Many 
of these buildings were originally de- 
signed to burn coal. New Federal hous- 
ing projects use fuel oil almost exclu- 
sively. 

Heating of Government buildings with 
irreplaceable fuel oil and natural gas 
is increasing. Although this is only one 
element in the situation, it is important 
not only in terms of millions of gallons 
of oil and billions of cubic feet of gas, 
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but equally important in setting a bad 
national example, 

If it were possible to produce our esti- 
mated reserves of oil and natural gas 
at the current rate, we would have no 
oil in 12 years—no natural gas in about 
25 years. We have almost limitless re- 
serves of coal. 

Many thousands of new homes have 
been constructed to burn gas or oil, and 
cannot be converted to the use of solid 
fuel without practically rebuilding the 
entire structure, ; 

The impact of these developments on 
our railroad transportation system must 
also be considered. World War II dem- 
onstrated beyond a doubt the absolute 
necessity for maintaining our railroads 
at or near peak efficiency. During these 
critical years, these roads handled 97 
percent of all military and naval per- 
sonnel within the country, and 90 per- 
cent of all war freight. 

A serious decline in solid-fuel traffic, 
which now amounts to more than a third 
of all rail freight, wilt be followed by a 
corresponding decline in equipment, and 
will impair the ability of the railroads to 
meet a military or other transportation 
emergency. 

The present situation with regard to 
depletion of oil and natural gas reserves 
in this country is too serious to be al- 
lowed to continue without taking correc- 
tive measures. Ar investigation by a 
Joint Committee on Fuel Policy to ascer- 
tain the facts and to inform the public 
of them, I believe, will prove the neces- 
sity for remedial legislation and a na- 
tional fuels policy. 


THE COAL SITUATION 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, last 
Wednesday the President appeared be- 
fore us and had much to say about 
advancing the welfare of all the people. 
He professed adherence to the Ameri- 
can ideal of the greatest happiness for 
the greatest number and equal justice 
to all. With an apparently new-found 
fluency of language, he sought to clothe 
his ruinous socialistic program with all 
the blessings of the proven American 
principles of freedom and opportunity. 

Mr. Speaker, if President Truman 
really seeks to serve all the people and 
to protect the many from the arrogant 
greediness of a selfish few, he would 
have intervened in the current coal 
strike. If President Truman really 
wishes to curb monopolies he deems so 
dangerous to our system of free enter- 
prise, he would use the power vested in 
him under existing law to curb the 
abuses of a labor monopoly depriving 
people of employment and our American 
homes of heat from the winter cold. 

The coal-shortage situation in my 
State of Illinois is acute. For instance, 
a large coal dealer on the west side of 
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Chicago, who serves many hundreds of 
customers, has on hand and in transit 
only 1,800 tons of coal. A year ago his 
inventory was 11,800. In other words, 
he has on hand only a 4 days’ supply 
for his customers as against a normal 
30 days’ supply. 

I could cite innumerable other ex- 
amples. I can cite a number of small 
communities in Illinois that are entirely 
out of coal: Mount Morris, the little 
village of Malta, the village of Forreston, 
and the village of Genoa. And so on 
through the list. 

This crisis in which homes, schools, 
and hospitals are without heat, and in 
which thousands of coal miners are un- 
willingly deprived of work, has been 
created by one man—John L. Lewis. 
And the responsibility for its continua- 
tion is that of one man—President 
Truman. 

Last September I appealed to the 
President to exercise the authority 
vested in him by the emergency pro- 
visions of the Taft-Hartley Act. By 
using the machinery provided by that 
act for such emergencies as this, where 
our national health and safety are im- 
periled, the President can obtain the 
continued production of coal for at least 
a period of 80 days. Within that time 
there will be opportunity to obtain a 
peaceful settlement of the dispute and, 
in the meantime, our people will not 
suffer from the winter cold for the lack of 
fuel. 

I introduced at that time a resolution 
calling upon the President to exercise his 
authority. But it was allowed to lie in 
the committee with no consideration 
whatever. 

Mr. Speaker; it may be that President 
Truman feels he owes a political debt to 
certain labor union monopolists. But no 
political debt to any minority pressure 
group should be paid at the expense of 
the American people as a whole. 

In refusing to invoke the Taft-Hartley 
Act the excuse is used that no emergency 
exists. The question is: What consti- 
tutes an emergency? As one of my 
friends has aptly asked: “Must we wait 
until people are herded into heating cen- 
ters and businesses and public buildings 
shut down before action is taken?” 

Mr. Speaker, as representatives of the 
people we have a direct responsibility to 
the people. I call upon the Committee 
on Education and Labor to institute an 
immediate investigation of the facts. 
Such an investigation will reveal the very 
critical situation that exists. Such an 
investigation will show that a real emer- 
gency exists in which any President, if 
he honestly seeks to serve all the people 
and not just a selfish monopolistic few, 
cannot fail to act. 

If the committee would merely hold a 
hearing on the resolution I introduced 
last September, it would obtain the 
factual evidence of the existing emer- 
gency that would, I am sure, persuade 
the Committee to report my resolution 
that the Congress as a whole may ex- 
press itself for the people as a whole. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 
To Mr. HinsHaw, for 10 days. 
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To Mr. Smiru of Kansas (at the re- 
quest of Mr, Hops), indefinitely, on ac- 
count of death in his family. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. LYLE. Mr, Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 1 o’clock and 1 minute p. m.) the 
House, under its previous order, ad- 
journed until Monday, January 9, 1950, 
at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1084. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy for Air, transmitting by rank 
and age groups, the number of such officers 
above the rank of major in the Army or lieu- 
tenant commander of the Navy with the aver- 
age monthly flight pay authorized by law to 
be paid to such officers during the 6-month 
period preceding the date of report, pursuant 
to Public Law 301, Seventy-ninth Congress; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

1085. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Agricuiture, transmitting the report of 
operations, expenditures, and obligations un- 
der the Soil Conservation and Domestic Al- 
lotment Act for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1949; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1086. A letter from the Assistant Secretary, 
Department of Agriculture, transmitting a 
report for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1949, 
covering the receipts, expenditures, and work 
of the agricultural experiment stations in 
the States, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico under 
the Hatch, Adams, Purnell, and supplemen- 
tary acts, title 1 of the Bankhead-Jones Act 
of June 29, 1935; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture, 

1087, A letter from the Administrator, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, trans- 
mitting a draft of a bill entitled “A bill to 
assist cooperative and other nonprofit corpo- 
rations in the production of housing for 
families of moderate income”; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

1088. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
State, transmitting a letter expressing the 
deep gratitude of the Finnish Government 
and people to the Government and people of 
the United States for the expression of good 
will and cooperation toward Finland mani- 
fested in Public Law 265, Eighty-first Con- 
gress; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

1089. A letter from the Chairman, National 
Mediation Board, transmitting the Fifteenth 
Annual Report to Congress of the National 
Mediation Board, including the report of the 
National Railroad Adjustment Board; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

1090. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Commerce, transmitting the Fourth Annual 
Report of the Administrator of Civil Aeronau- 
tics, describing the operations under the 
Federal Airport Act for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1949; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

1091. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a statement of the adjudica- 
tions rendered during the year 1949 under 
the act of July 2, 1948 (62 Stat. 1231); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

1092. A letter from the executive secre- 
tary, the American National Theater and 
Academy, transmitting a report of accom- 
plishments and finances for the 18 months 
ended June 30, 1949; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1093. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “A bill to provide for the dis- 
position of tribal funds of the Confederated 
Tribes of the Colville Reservation, Wash,”; 
to the Committee on Public Lands, 
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109 1. A letter from the chairman, Com- 
mission on Renovation of the Executive 
Mansion, transmitting, in compliance with 
Public Law 377, Eighty-first Congress, first 
session, which empowers the Commission, 
with the approval of the President, “to de- 
termine the details of and to execute a 
suitable plan for the preservation or other 
appropriate disposition of all the materials 
removed from the Executive Mansion in con- 
nection with the renovation thereof and 
consistent with their symbolical value and 
without commercial exploitation,” stating 
the subject remains under study and a sat- 
isfactory plan will be adopted in the near 
future; to the Committee on Public Works. 

1095. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
August 26, 1949, submitting a report, togeth- 
er with accompanying papers and illustra- 
tions, on a preliminary examination and 
survey of Crisfield Harbor, Md., authorized 
by the River and Harbor Act approved on 
March 2, 1945 (H. Doc. No. 435); to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works and ordered to be 
printed, with two illustrations. 

1096. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
August 4, 1948, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers, on a review of 
report on the Blackstone River, Mass. and 
R. I., with a view to improvement on Scott's 
Brook in Massachusetts in the interest of 
flood control, requested by a resolution of 
the Committee on Flood Control, House of 
Representatives, adopted on May 25, 1945; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

1097. A letter from the assistant to the 
Attorney General, transmitting recommen- 
dations for the enactment of legislation to 
amend title III of the Servicemen’s Read- 
justment Act of 1944, as amended, by provid- 
ing for treble-damage actions; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

1098. A letter from the Chairman, United 
States Tariff Commission, transmitting the 
Thirty-third Ann®al Report of the United 
States Tariff Commission; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

1099. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report on rec- 
ords proposed for disposal and lists or sched- 
ules covering records proposed for disposal 
by certain Government agencies; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

1100. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy, transmitting the semiannual 
report, for the period ending December 31, 
1949, of leases entered into by the Depart- 
ment of the Navy under the authority of 
Public Law 364, Eightieth Congress; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 


REFORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. Report on study of immigration and 
nationality problems pursuant to House 
Resolution 238, Eighty-first Congress; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1469). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H.R.6616. A bill to provide for the ex- 

peditious naturalization of former citizens 
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of the United States who have lost United 
States citizenship through voting in a po- 
litical election or in a plebiscite held in Italy; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. KEATING: 

H.R.6617. A bill to provide for the ex- 
peditious naturalization of former citizens 
of the United States who have lost United 
States citizenship through voting in a po- 
litical election or in a plebiscite held in Italy; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SPENCE: 

H. R. 6618. A bill to assist cooperative and 
other nonprofit corporations in the produc- 
tion of housing for families of moderate 
income; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. MITCHELL: 

H. R. 6619. A bill to assist cooperative and 
other nonprofit corporations in the produc- 
tion of housing for families of moderate 
income; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana: 

H.R, 6620. A bill declaring Little River, La 
Salle and Catahoula Parishes, La., to be a 
nonnavigable waterway; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BARDEN: 

H. R. €621. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction of administration and public meet- 
ing structures and facilities at Moores Creek 
National Military Park, N. C.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 6622. A bill to amend section 1462 of 
title 18 of the United States Code so as to 
prohibit the transportation of obscene pho- 


nograph records in interstate commerce; to 


the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CHELF; 

H. R. 6623. A bill to amend section 1073, 
title 18, United States Code, with respect to 
indecent molestation of minors; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CLEMENTE: 

H. R. 6624. A bill to authorize the con- 
struction of a Federal building at Jamaica, 
Long Island, N. Y.; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. GRANT: 

H. R. 6625. A bill relating to cotton-acre- 
age allotments and marketing quotas under 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. KARSTEN: 

H. R. 6626. A bill to prohibit the payment 
of awards of annuity under the Civil Service 
Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as amended, 
in the case of Government officers and em- 
ployees convicted of a felony; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. KLEIN: 

H. R. 6627. A bill to establish licensing and 
bonding requirements for certain building 
contractors in the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina: 

H. R. 6628. A bill to provide for a 20-per- 
cent increase in the annuities and pensions 
payable to retired railroad employees; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. MOULDER: 

H. R. 6629. A bill to provide increased re- 
tired pay or disability retirement pay for 
certain warrant officers; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H.R. 6630. A bill to increase the period 
of education or training to which veterans 
of World War II are entitled, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

H.R. 6631. A bill to amend the income 
limitation governing the granting of pen- 
sion to veterans and death-pension benefits 
to widows and children of veterans, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 
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By Mr. RANKIN (by request): 

H. R. 6632. A bill to extend the authority 
of the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to 
establish and continue offices in the Republic 
of the Philippines; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. REES: 

H. R. 6633. A bill to provide that certain 
services performed in the custodial service 
and in the mail-equipment shops of the Post 
Office Department shall be credited toward 
promotion to the meritorious and longevity 
grades established for the postal field serv- 
ice; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Florida: 

H. R. 6634. A bill to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 to authorize donations of certain sur- 
plus property for public-health purposes; to 
the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments. 

By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H. R. 6635. A bill to grant free postage to 
members of the armed forces while confined 
for treatment in a military or naval hos- 
pital and to veterans while being furnished 
hospital treatment or institutional care in 
institutions operated by or under contract 
with the Veterans’ Administration; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. SCUDDER: 

H. R. 6636. A bill to repeal the taxes on 
transportation of persons; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: 

H. R. 6637. A bill to amend section 27 of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1920, as amended, 
with respect to the transportation of certain 
portable stevedoring gear and tackle by ves- 
sels of foreign registry; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. THORNBERRY: 

H. R. 6638. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H. R. 6639. A bill to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to establish Civil Air Patrol 
as a civilian auxiliary of the United States 
Air Force and to authorize the Secretary of 
the Air Force to extend aid to Civil Air 
Patrol in the fulfillment of its objectives, 
and for other purposes”; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. WILSON of Oklahoma: 

H. R. 6640. A bill to amend an act entitled 
“An act relating to the disposition of public 
lands of the United States situated in the 
State of Oklahoma between the Cimarron 
base line and the north boundary of the 
State of Texas,” approved August 7, 1946, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. YOUNG: 

H. R. 6641. A bill to reduce or repeal certain 
excise taxes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, - 

By Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: 

H.J. Res. 391. Joint resolution to declare 
July 4, 1950, as the date of the cessation of 
hostilities in the present war; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MICHENER: 

H. J. Res. 392. Joint resolution requesting 
the President to issue a proclamation desig- 
nating May 30, Memerial Day, as a day for a 
Nation-wide prayer for peace; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary.’ 

By Mr. FENTON: 

H. Con. Res. 151. Concurrent resolution to 
create a joint congressional committee to be 
known as the Joint Committee on Fuel Policy; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. Res, 415. Resolution to provide funds for 
the Committee on the Judiciary; to the 
Committee on House Administration, ` 

By Mr. KEE: 

H. Res. 416. Resolution granting 6 months’ 

salary and $350 funeral expenses to the estate 
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of Lillian Van Steenburgh, late an employee 
of the House of Representatives; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ADDONIZIO: 

H. R. 6642. A bill for the relief of Frank 

Sokolich; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BAILEY: 

H. R. 6643. A bill for the relief of Isabel 

Tabit; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming: 

H. R. 6644. A bill for the relief of Edwin F. 

Rounds; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. BYRNE of New York: 

H. R. 6645. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Robert W. Hewitt, deceased; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 6646. A bill for the relief of Khoda- 
raham Sourshian; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 6647. A bill for the relief of George 
H. Zwick; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mrs. DOUGLAS: 

H. R. €648. A bill for the relief of Arch- 
bishop Athanasius Yeshue Samuel; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEE: 

H. R. 6649. A bill for the relief of Antranik 

Ayanian; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KLEIN: 

H.R. 6650. A bill for the relief of Basil 
Vasso Argyris and Mrs. Ailine Argyris; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 6651. A bill for the relief of William 
B. Campbell; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. LATHAM: 

H. R. 6652. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Fu- 
jiko Chichie Imbert, wife, and Robert Imbert, 
Jr., son of an American soldier; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina: 

H. R. 6653. A bill for the relief of the Plym- 
outh Manufacturing Co., Inc., and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOULDER: 

H.R. 6654. A bill for the relief of Jess J. 
Henson and others; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 6655. A bill for the relief of Taeko 
Suzuki; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota: 

H. R. 6656. A bill or the relief of Peter 
Michael El-Hini; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 6657. A bill for the relief of Georges 
Jules Louis Sauvage; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SABATH: 

H. R. 6658. A bill for the relief of Francis J. 

Kase; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SADOWSKI: 

H. R. 6659. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
Hendrykowski; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: 

H. R. 6660. A bill for the relief of Esa Matuk 

Zacharia; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. YATES: 

H.R. 6661. A bill for the relief of Judy 
Fukuyo Nishiyama; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s deck 
and referred as follows: 


1574. By Mr. HAYS of Arkansas: Petition 
of George Thompson, Ezzell Wilson, George 
M. Scroggins, and others, of Jerusalem, Ark., 
opposing Senate bill 1103 and House bill 
2945, lowering the weight of parcel-post serv- 
ice; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 
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1575. By Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming; Peti- 
tion of Wyoming residents, in re legislation 
to prohibit the transportation of alcoholic- 
beverage advertising in interstate commerce 
and the broadcasting of alcoholic-beverage 
advertising over the radio; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1576. Also, petition of Wyoming residents, 
in re legislation to prohibit the transporta- 
tion of alcoholic-beverage advertising in in- 
terstate commerce and the broadcasting of 
aicoholic-beverage advertising over the ra- 
dio; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

1577. By Mr. KEARNEY: Petition of 22 res- 
idents of Schenectady, N. Y., indicating their 
support of Senate bill 1847, which will pro- 
hibit liquor advertising on the radio and in 
the press, and advocating early passage by 
the Congress; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

1578. Also, petition of 103 residents of 
Schenevus, Worcester, Westford, Oneonta, 
and Edmeston, in the Thirty-first Congres- 
sional District, New York, advocating passage 
of a bill to prohibit the transportation of 
alcoholic-beverage advertising in interstate 
commerce and the broadcasting of alcoholic- 
beverage advertising over the radio; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

1579. By Mr. PETERSON: Petition of Mrs. 
E. P. Peabody, of Clearwater, Fla., with refer- 
ence to the transportation of alcoholic-bev- 
erage advertising in interstate commerce and 
the broadcasting of alcoholic-beverage adver- 
tising over the radio; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1580, Also, petition of Mrs. F. C. Fearmen, 
of Lake City, Fia. and others, and also one 
signed by Mrs. Beulah E. Taylor-Fritz, of 
Miami, Fla. to prohibit the transportation 
of alcoholic-beverage advertising in inter- 
state commerce and the broadcasting of 
alcoholic-beverage advertising over the ra- 
dio; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 

1581. Petition of Mrs. Anna E. Baxter, 
Walden, N. Y., favoring the prohibition of 
transportation of alcoholic beverages and 
the prohibition of the advertising of alcoholic 
beverages in interstate commerce and over 
the radio; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

1582. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
president, Delaware State Dental Hygienists 
Association, Wilmington, Del., requesting 
Congress not to enact any legislation which 
will hamper freedom such as the current 
proposals for compulsory health insurance; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

1583. Also, petition of the secretary, Cleve- 
land Dental Society, Cleveland, Ohio, re- 
questing Congress not to enact any legisla- 
tion containing the principle of compulsory 
health insurance; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

1584. Also, petition of the secretary, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Chambersburg, Pa., re- 
questing that the Chambersburg Chamber 
of Commerce be placed on record as being 
against any form of compulsory health in- 
surance or any system of political medicine 
designed for national bureaucratic control; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

1585. Also, petition of Edmond C. Fletcher, 
lawyer, Washington, D. C., relative to redress 
of grievances and praying for the impeach- 
ment of the Honorable Donnell Gilliam, dis- 
trict judge of the United States for the 
eastern district of North Carolina, for gross 
misbehavior in office; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

1586. Also, petition of the adviser, Hopi 
Indian Nation, Shungopovy, Ariz., calling at- 
tention to several important matters with 
regards to the Navajo-Hopi long-range pro- 
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gram which was recently vetoed by the Pres- 
ident; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

1587, Also, petition of the president, Wetzel 
County Classroom Teachers Association, 
Pine Grove, W. Va., requesting that legisla- 
tion favoring Federal aid to education be 
enacted providing that State and local con- 
trol of educational policies and programs be 
retained; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor, 

1588. Also, petition of the chairman, Amer- 
ican China Policy Association, Inc., New York, 
N. Y., requesting recognition of the disaster 
that has befallen the free peoples of the 
world and the danger to American security 
as a result of the Communist armed con- 
quest of China—between one-fourth and 
one-fifth of all humanity; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 


SENATE 


Mop, January 9, 1950 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, January 
4, 1950) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God who hath taught us to pray for 
the coming of Thy kingdom, strengthen 
all who are striving after true brother- 
hood and who are working for justice 
and peace. Restrain in us and in all men 
every temper which makes for war, all 
ungenerous judgments, all presumptuous 
claims, all promptings of self-assertion. 
Make us ready to recognize the needs and 
aspirations of other peoples and grant 
us the will to do what we can to remove 
misunderstanding and suspicion, at 
home and abroad. Give us courage and 
strength for the vast task of social re- 
building that needs to be dared if life for 
all men, under all skies, is to be made 
full and free. We ask it in the name that 
is above every name. Amen. 


ATTENDANCE OF SENATORS 


Harry P. Catn, a Senator from the 
State of Washington, and Homer E. CAPE- 
HART, a Senator from the State of Indi- 
ana, appeared in their seats today. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. FULBRIGHT, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
January 6, 1950, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent, on behalf of the 
junior Senator from Nevada [Mr. Ma- 
LONE], that he be granted leave of the 
Senate for today, Monday, tomorrow, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday, to be absent 
on official business. He has left the city 
as a member of a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Public Works which will 
hold hearings in the State of New 
Mexico. 


JANUARY 9 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the leave is granted. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the follow- 
ing Senators answered to their names: 
Aiken 


Hayden uson 

Anderson Hendrickson Martin 
Benton Hickenlooper Maybank 
Brewster HM orse 
Butler Hoey Murray 
Byrd Holland Neely 
Cain Humphrey O'Conor 
Capehart Hunt Robertson 
Chapman Ives Russell 
Connally Jenner Saltonstall 
Cordon Johnson, Tex. Schoeppel 
Darby Johnston, S. C. Smith, N. J. 
Donnell Kefauver Sparkman 
Douglas Kem Stennis 
Downey Kerr Taft 
Dworshak Kilgore Taylor 
Eastland Knowland Thomas, Okla, 
Ecton Langer Thomas, Utah 
Ellender Leahy Thye 
Ferguson Lehman Tobey 
Flanders Lodge Tydings 

r Long Vandenberg 
Pulbright Lucas Watkins 
George McCarran Wherry 
Gillette McCarthy Wiley 
Graham McFarland Williams 
Green McKellar Young 
Gurney McMahon 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the 


Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ], 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. JOHN- 
son], and the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. WITFERS] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN] is absent by leave of the Senate 
on official business. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Myers] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney] is absent on public business. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. PEP- 
PER] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brivces], the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Munpr], and the Senator from 
Maine [Mrs. SMITH] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Colorado IMr. 
MILLIKIN] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate on official business. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Ma- 
LONE] is absent by leave of the Senate 
on official business of the Committee on 
Public Works. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 


THs BUDGET—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT (H. DOC. NO, 405) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the President 
of the United States, which was read, 
and, with the accompanying budget, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and ordered to be printed. 

(For President’s message, see today’s 
proceedings of the House of Representa- 
tives on pp. 207-231.) 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


1950 


REPORT ON LEND-LEASE OPERATIONS— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT (H. 
BOC. NO. 436) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate the following message from 
the President of the United States, 
which was read, and, with the accom- 
panying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am transmitting herewith the 
Twenty-ninth Report to Congress on 
Lend-Lease Operations, for the quarter 
ending June 30, 1949. 

This report contains in appendix I a 
Report on Lend-Lease Fiscal Operations, 
prepared by the Treasury Department 
and submitted to the Secretary of 
State in accordance with Executive Or- 
der 9726. This fiscal report covers the 
period from March 11, 1941, through 
June 30, 1949. 

In April 1949 the Dominican Republic 
and Venezuela completed payment of 
their accounts under their respective 
lend-lease agreements. 

A settlement agreement was signed 
with Ethiopia on May 20, 1949, and ap- 
pears in this report as appendix II. 

On September 27, 1949, understanding 
was reached with Soviet representatives 
as to the dates and procedures for the 
return of 3 icebreakers and 27 frigates 
of the United States Navy which had 
been made available to the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics under lend- 
lease. Negotiations with the Soviet 
Union on other lend-lease matters have 
resulted in some progress but as yet 
there has been no substantial agreement 
on several of the major issues. 

Other lend-lease activities during the 
period covered by this report included 
the continuation of final settlement ne- 
gotiations and other winding-up activi- 
ties, described more fully in the report 


itself. 
Harry S. TRUMAN, 


Tue WHITE House, January 9, 1950. 


(Enclosure: Twenty-ninth Report to 
Congress on Lend-Lease Operations.) 


REPORT ON OPERATIONS OF UNITED NA- 
TIONS RELIEF AND REHABILITATION 
ADMINISTRATION—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT (H. DOC. NO. 437) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, which 
was read, and, with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith the Twentieth 
Quarterly Report of expenditures and 
operations under the United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Administration 
Joint Resolution, Public Law 267, Seven- 
ty-eighth Congress, approved March 28, 
1944. This report covers the period from 
April 1, 1949, through June 30, 1949. 

In view of the fact that the United 
States appropriations for participation 
in UNRA expired for expenditure pur- 
poses on June 30, 1949, this is the last 
report which will be submitted, 
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The unexpended balance of $2,642,- 
209.08 remaining under the United States 
appropriations will revert to the surplus 
fund in the United States Treasury. Any 
unpaid claims against this balance are 
subject to presentation to the General 
Accounting Office for direct settlement 
in the usual manner. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

THE WHITE House, January 9, 1950. 


(Enclosure: Twentieth Quarterly Re- 
port.) 


REPORT ON FOREIGN SERVICE RETIRE- 
MENT AND DISABILITY SYSTEM—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT (H. DOC. 
NO. 438) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, which 
was read, and, with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report by the 
Secretary of State, showing all receipts 
and disbursements on account of re- 
funds, allowances, and annuities for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1949, in con- 
nection with the Foreign Service retire- 
ment and disability system as required 
by section 862, Foreign Service Act of 
1946 (Public Law 724). 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

Tue WHITE House, January 9, 1950. 


(Enclosure: Report concerning retire- 
ment and disability fund, Foreign 
Service.) 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred, as indicated: 


DIPLOMATIC STATUS FOR REPRESENTATIVES ON 
COUNCIL OF ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN 
STATES 
A letter from the Secretary of State, trans- 

mitting a draft of proposed legislation to ex- 

tend certain privileges to representatives of 
member states on the Council of the Organi- 
zation of American States (with accompany- 
ing papers); to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT OF SECURITIES AND EX- 
CHANGE COMMISSION ENTITLED A PROPOSAL 
To SAFEGUARD INVESTORS IN UNREGISTERED 
SECURITIES” 


A letter from the Chairman of the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, transmitting 
a supplemental report of that Commission 
entitled “A Proposal to Safeguard Investors 
in Unregistered Securities” (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

REPORT OF CHESAPEAKE & POTOMAC 
TELEPHONE Co, 

A letter from the vice president and comp- 
troller of the Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
phone Co., Washington, D. C., transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the annual report of that 
company for the year 1949 (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred, as 
indicated: 

By the VICE PRESIDENT: 


Resolutions adopted by the St. Petersburg 
Townsend Club No. 1, and the South Miami 
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Townsend Club No. 1, both in the State of 
Florida, favoring the enactment of the so- 
called Townsend plan, providing old-age in- 
surance; to the Committee on Finance, 

By Mr. GILLETTE: 

A petition signed by more than 600 citizens 
of the State of Iowa, praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation to prohibit the trans- 
portation of alcoholic beverage advertising 
in interstate commerce; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

A resolution adopted by the Pine Crest 
Citizens“ Association, of Prince Georges 
County, Md., favoring the enactment of 
House bill 4476, to provide for a commis- 
sion to determine the need for coordinated 
regional planning and action in the metro- 
politan area of the District of Columbia 
with respect to tax legislation, and other 
matters; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. i 

A resolution adopted by the Maryland 
League of Building, Savings and Loan As- 
sociations, Baltimore, Md., favoring a reduc- 
tion in Federal expenditures and elimina- 
tion of waste and duplication in govern- 
ment; to the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments. 

A petition signed by sundry citizens of 
the State of Maryland, praying for the adop- 
tion of Senate Resolution 125, authorizing 
an inquiry into the progress of the denazifi- 
cation program in the American zone in 
Germany; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, 

A resolution adopted by the Annual Con- 
vention of the Military Order of the World 
Wars, San Francisco, Calif., relating to the 
protection of the United States against sub- 
versive Communist activities; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Resolutions adopted by the Maryland State 
Dental Association, of Baltimore, Md. (with 
an accompanying paper), and the Baltimore 
(Md.) Dental Society, protesting against the 
enactment of legislation providing compul- 
sory health insurance; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 


By Mr. GREEN: 
A resolution of the General Assembly of 
the State of Rhode Island; to the Commit- 
tee on Finance: 


“Resolution memorializing the Congress of 
the United States of America to pass legis- 
lation repealing excise taxes, or luxury 
taxes, so-called 
“Whereas jewelry manufacturing is a ma- 

jor source of employment for the people of 

this State, since Rhode Island stands first 
throughout the United States in output of 
production in this field; and 

“Whereas luxury taxes, so-called, were ap- 
plied against this industry in time of war 
for the laudable purpose of preventing infia- 
tion and so that employment might bi 
diverted to the war industries; and ` 

“Whereas the war is now over and the re- 
tention of these taxes has the effect of reduc- 
ing employment in Rhode Island by reason 
of sales resistance to our jewelry products: 

Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved, That the General Assembly of 

the State of Rhode Island and Providence 

Plantations hereby memorializes and peti- 

tions the Congress of the United States of 

America to pass, and the President of the 

United States to approve, if passed, legisla- 

tion repealing excise taxes, or luxury taxes, 

so-called; and be it further 

“Resolved, That duly certified copies of 

this resolution be transmitted by the secre- 
tary of state to the President of the United 
States and to the Senators and Representa- 
ives from Rhode Island in the Congress of 
the United States earnestly requesting the 
latter to use every effort to have the present 
legislation repealed which now provides for 
such taxes.” 
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STUDY OF INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELA- 
TIONS WITH STATES AND MUNICIPALI- 
TIES AND INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZA- 
TIONS 


Mr. O'CONOR, from the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments, reported an original resolution 
(S. Res. 205), which was referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, 
as follows: 


Resolved, That in holding hearings, re- 
porting such hearings, and making investi- 
gations as authorized by subsection (g) (2) 
(D) of rule XXV of the Standing Rules of 
the Senate, the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is author- 
ized during the period beginning on Febru- 
ary 16, 1950, and ending on February 15, 1951, 
to make such expenditures, and to employ 
upon a temporary basis such investigators, 
and such technical, clerical, and other 
assistants, as it deems advisable. 

Sec. 2, The expenses of the committee un- 
der this resolution (which shall not exceed 
$15,000 for studying intergovernmental re- 
lations with the States and municipalities 
or $18,000 for studying relations with inter- 
national organizations) shall be paid from 
the contingent fund of the Senate upon 
vouchers approved by the chairman of the 
committee or subcommittee, as the case may 
be. 


STUDY OF OPERATION OF GOVERNMENT 
ACTIVITIES 


Mr. O'CONOR, from the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments, reported an original resolution 
(S. Res. 206), which was referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, 
as follows: 


Resolved, That in holding hearings, re- 
porting such hearings, and making investi- 
gations as authorized by subsection (g) (2) 
(B) of rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate, or any other duties imposed upon it, 
the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments, or any duly author- 
ized subcommittee thereof, is authorized 
during the period beginning on February 1, 
1950, and ending on January 31, 1951, to 
make such expenditures, and to employ upon 
a temporary basis such investigators, and 
such technical, clerical, and other assistants, 
as it deems advisable. 

Sec. 2. The expenses of the committee un- 
der this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$100,000, in addition to any unexpended 
balance under Senate Resolution 52, Eighty- 
first Congress, first session, agreed to Febru- 
ary 10, 1949, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee or sub- 
committee, as the case may be. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. KILGORE: 

S. 2803. A bill for the relief of Angela 
Maria Pisano; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. IVES: 

S. 2804. A bill for the relief of Armando 

Neri; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HAYDEN: 

S. 2805. A bill authorizing the naturaliza- 
tion of George Aeton; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

S. 2806. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to establish Civil Air Patrol as a 
civilian auxiliary of the United States Air 
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Force and to authorize the Secretary of the 
Air Force to extend aid to Civil Air Patrol 
in the fulfillment of its objectives, and for 


other purposes”; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


S. 2807. A bill for the relief of Sgt. Blaine 
W. Hughes; and 

S. 2808. A bill for the relief of Ervin Haas 
and Leno Vescovi; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma (by re- 
quest): 

S. 2809. A bill to provide for an agricul- 
tural program in the Virgin Islands; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

S. 2810. A bill for the relief of Walter 

Ziffer; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. McCARRAN: 

S. 2811. A bill to amend section 1462 of 
title 18 of the United States Code, with re- 
spect to the importation or transportation of 
obscene matters; and 

S. 2812. A bill to prohibit the transporta- 
tion of obscene matters in interstate or for- 
eign commerce; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


REPEAL OF OLEOMARGARINE TAXES— 
EXCISE TAX REDUCTION AMENDMENT 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, at this 
time I submit an amendment to the 
measure under consideration, H. R. 2023, 
and ask that my proposed amendment be 
printed. 

By way of explanation, the amendment 
would reduce excise taxes and is identi- 
cal with section 3 of H. R. 3905, a bill 
which was reported favorably by the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee last July and is 
now Order No. 644 on the Senate Cal- 
endar. I want to emphasize that in pre- 
paring this amendment, I have made no 
changes whatever from the language as 
it appears in section 3 of H. R. 3905. Al- 
though I have several other amendments 
to present at the appropriate time, I have 
limited this amendment to those reduc- 
tions in excises which have been ap- 
proved by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. 
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In brief, the amendment would repeal 
the war tax rates imposed by the Reve- 
nue Act of 1943 on jewelry, furs, toilet 
preparations, electric light bulbs and 
tubes, communications, transportation 
of persons and admissions, and restore 
the rates which were imposed prior to 
that act. It would also repeal the retail 
tax on luggage and restore the former 
manufacturers’ tax, and would reduce 
the tax on photographic apparatus, in- 
cluding films, to a uniform rate of 10 per- 
cent. Restoration of the manufacturers’ 
tax on luggage would apply to fewer arti- 
cles than the present retail tax and 
would remove the tax entirely from 
ladies’ handbags, for example. The Sen- 
ate report on H. R. 3905, Report No. 646, 
explains this matter clearly, and I ask 
that section 3 of the report be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, section 3 of 
the report was ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 
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Section 3 ol the bill repeals the war tax 
rates imposed by the Revenue Act of 1943 on 
jewelry, furs, toilet preparations, electric 
light bulbs and tubes, communications, 
transportation of persons, and the retail tax 
on luggage. The repeal of the retail tax on 
luggage will restore the manufacturers’ tax 
of 10 percent. 

The manufacturers’ tax on luggage applies 
to fewer articles than the retail tax. The 
manufacturers’ tax applies only to trunks, 
valises, traveling bags, suitcases, hat boxes 
for use by travelers, fitted toilet cases (not 
including contents), and other travelers’ lug- 
gage, and leather and imitation leather brief 
cases. Section 3 also provides for the reduc- 
tion of the tax on photographic apparatus. 
The tax on cameras and camera equipment is 
reduced from 25 percent to 10 percent, and 
on films from 15 percent to 10 percent. 

In the case of jewelry, watches selling at 
retail for not more than $65, and alarm clocks 
selling at retail for not more than $5 con- 
tinue to be taxed at 10 percent. 

The following table shows the reductions 
in rates and the loss in revenue involved on a 
full-year basis: 


Estimated loss in revenue from excise-taz reductions W sec, 34 
[Amounts in millions of dollars] 
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The war excise-tax rates were imposed 
along with the excess-profits tax and heavy 
corporation income taxes and individual in- 
come taxes, The excess-profits tax has been 
repealed, and individual and corporate in- 
come taxes reduced, It is believed only fair 
that some reduction should be made in the 
war excise-tax rates, which are interfering 
with consumer purchasing power and are 
increasing the cost of doing business. 


Mr. BUTLER. The estimated loss in 
revenue from these reductions, as shown 
by the table in the Senate report, would 
amount to $628,000,000 on a full year’s 
basis, and I suspect that even that figure 
is exaggerated since for some of these 
industries sales have dropped off so 
sharply because of the tax that the an- 
ticipated revenue from present rates is 
not being realized. 

Mr. President, in my judgment, these 
excise-tax reductions are long overdue. 
When these taxes were imposed, the 
Nation and the industries concerned 
were promised that they were tempo- 
rary and would be removed after the 
war. The wartime excess-profits tax 
has been repealed, and the high wartime 
individual end corporate income-tax 
rates have been reduced. Excise-tax 
-payers are the only category who have 
had no relief from the high wartime 
rates. Since the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee has favorably recommended these 
reductions, I very earnestly believe that 
the Senate should approve my amend- 
ment. 

The amendment is offered on behalf 
of myself and the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. MCCARTHY]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be received, printed, and lie 
on the table. 


CONSULAR CONVENTION RELATING TO 
NONAPPLICATION OF CONVENTION TO 
NEWFOUNDLAND—REMOVAL OF IN- 
JUNCTION OF SECRECY 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, as 
in executive session, I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate remove the ban 
of secrecy with regard to the consular 
convention relating to the nonapplica- 
tion of the convention to Newfoundland 
and Newfoundland citizens, Executive A, 
Eighty-first Congress, second session, 
which was sent to the Senate today. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the ban of secrecy is removed 
from the convention, and the convention, 
together with the President's message of 
transmittal, will be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations; and the 
President’s message will be printed in 
the Recorp. The Chair hears no ob- 
jection. 

The President’s message is as follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 
With a view to receiving the advice 
and consent of the Senate to ratification, 
I transmit herewith the consular con- 
vention, with an accompanying proto- 
col of signature, between the United 
States of America and the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land, signed at Washington on February 
16, 1949, and an exchange of notes dated 
October 12, 1949, relating to the nonap- 
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plication of the convention to New- 
foundiand and Newfoundland citizens. 
I transmit also, for the information of 
the Senate, the report by the Secretary 
of State with respect to the convention. 
Harry S, TRUMAN. 
Tue WHITE House, January 9, 1950. 


(Enclosures: (1) Report of the Secre- 
tary of State; (2) consular convention 
with the United Kingdom; (3) protocol 
of signature accompanying the conven- 
tion; (4) exchange of notes.) 


PROTOCOL AMENDING INTERNATIONAL 
AGREEMENT FOR SUPPRESSION OF 
WHITE SLAVE TRAFFIC—REMOVAL OF 
INJUNCTION OF SECRECY 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, as in 
executive session, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senate remove the ban of 
secrecy with regard to the- protocol 
amending the international agreement 
for the suppression of the white slave 
traffic, Executive B, Eighty-first Con- 
gress, second session, which was sent to 
the Senate today. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the ban of secrecy is removed 
from the protocol, and the protocol, to- 
gether with the President’s message of 
transmittal, will be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations; and the 
President’s message will be printed in 
5 RecorD. The Chair hears no objec- 

ion. 

The President’s message is as follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice 
and consent of the Senate to ratifica- 
tion, I transmit herewith a certified copy 
of a protocol amending the international 
agreement for the suppression of the 
white slave traffic signed at Paris on May 
18, 1904, and the international conven- 
tion for the suppression of the white 
1 5 traffic signed at Paris on May 4, 
1910. 

The protocol was opened for signature 
at Lake Success, N. Y., on May 4, 1949, 
and was signed on behalf of the United 
States of America on that date. Its ob- 
ject is the transfer to the United Nations 
of the functions exercised by the French 
Government under the 1904 agreement 
and 1910 convention. 

I also transmit herewith, for the in- 
formation of the Senate, the report of 
the Secretary of State regarding the pro- 
tocol, and a copy, in English translation, 
of the annex to the protocol. 

Harry S. Truman, 

THE WHITE House, January 9, 1950. 


(Enclosures: (1) Report of the Secre- 
tary of State; (2) certified copy of pro- 
tocol; (3) copy of annex in English 
translation.) 


PROTOCOL AMENDING AGREEMENT FOR 
SUPPRESSION OF CIRCULATION OF OB- 
SCENE PUBLICATIONS—REMOVAL OF 
INJUNCTION OF SECRECY 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, as in 
executive session, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senate remove the ban of 
secrecy with regard to the protocol 
amending the agreement for the sup- 
pression of the circulation of obscene 
publications, Executive C, Eighty-first 
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Congress, second session, which was sent 
to the Senate today. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the ban of secrecy is removed 
from the protocol, and the protocol, to- 
gether with the President’s message of 
transmittal, will be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations; and the 
President’s message will be printed in the 
Recorp. The Chair hears no objection. 

The President’s message is as follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, I 
transmit herewith a certified copy of a 
protocol amending the agreement for the 
suppression of the circulation of obscene 
publications signed at Paris on May 4, 
1910. 

The protocol was opened for signa- 
ture at Lake Success, N. Y., on May 
4, 1949, and was signed on behalf of the 
United States of America on that date. 
Its object is the transfer to the United 
Nations of the functions exercised by the 
French Government under the agree- 
ment of May 4, 1910. 

I also transmit herewith, for the infor- 
mation of the Senate, the report of the 
Secretary of State regarding the protocol, 
and a copy, in English translation, of the 
annex to the protocol. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

Tue WHITE House, January 9, 1950. 


(Enclosures: (1) Report of the Secre- 
tary of State; (2) certified copy of proto- 
col; (3) copy of annex in English trans- 
lation.) 


ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT AT THE 
SAMUEL GOMPERS CENTENNIAL DINNER 


Mr. NEELY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp the address de- 
livered by the President at the Samuel Gom- 
pers centennial dinner, Hotel Statler, Wash- 
ington, D. C., January 5, 1950, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY THE VICE PRESIDENT AT 
THE SAMUEL GOMPERS CENTENNIAL 
DINNER 


[Mr. NEELY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp the address de- 
livered by the Vice President at the Samuel 
Gompers centennial dinner held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., January 5, 1950, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


RECOGNITION OF COMMUNISTS IN 
CHINA—EDITORIAL FROM THE GREEN- 
VILLE (S. C.) NEWS 
Mr. MAYBANK asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Record an editorial 

entitled “We Needn't Follow Britain,” from 

the Greenville (S. C.) News of January 7, 

1950, which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE PROBLEM OF FEDERAL GRANTS-IN- 
AID AND FEDERAL TAXES 


[Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Independence of State Agencies Is 
Shrinking Under Federal Authority,” written 
by John Wyngaard and published in the 
Janesville (Wis.) Daily Gazette of January 
6, 1950, and an article entitled “Federal Hand- 
Outs Tangle Tax Picture,” written by San- 
ford Goltz and published in the Wisconsin 
State Journal of recent date, which appear 
in the Appendix.] 
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LOBBYING MONEY—ARTICLE BY JOSEPH 
HARSCH 

[Mr. LANGER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Lobbying Money,” written by Joseph 
Harsch, published in the Christian Science 
Monitor, and republished in the Leader, of 
Bismarck, N. Dak., which appears in the 
Appendix.] 
HOW FALSEHOODS SPREAD—EDITORIAL 

FROM THE BISMARCK LEADER 

[Mr. LANGER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “How Falsehoods Spread,” published 
in the Leader, of Bismarck, N. Dak., January 
5, 1950, which appears in the Appendix.] 
GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES—ARTICLE 

FROM THE READER'S DIGEST 

[Mr, KEM asked and obtained leave to have 
printed in the Recorp an article from the 
Reader's Digest relating to Government ex- 
penditures, which appears in the Appendix.] 

REPEAL OF OLEOMARGARINE TAXES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 2023) to regulate oleo- 
margarine, to repeal certain taxes relat- 
ing to oleomargarine, and for other pur- 
poses, 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey obtained 
the floor. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will my colleague yield to me? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. STEN- 
nts in the chair). Let the Chair first 
state the question before the Senate. 
The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. McCarruy], in- 
serting certain language after line 10, 
on page 4 of the House bill 2023. 

The Senator from New Jersey has the 
floor and yields to his colleague the jun- 
ior Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr, HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Hayden Magnuson 
Anderson Hendrickson Martin 
Benton Hickenlooper Maybank 
Brewster Hill orse 
Butler Hoey Murray 
Byrd Holland Neely 
Cain Humphrey Robertson 
Capehart Hunt ussell 
Cha: Ives Saltonstall 
Connally Jenner Schoeppel 
Cordon Johnson, Tex. Smith, N.J. 
Darby Johnston, S. C. Sparkman 
Donnell Kefauver Stennis 
Douglas Kem Taft 
Downey Kerr Taylor 
Kilgore Thomas, Okla 

Eastland Knowland Thomas, Utah 
Ecton Lahger Thye 
Ellender Tobey 
F n Lehman 
Flanders Lodge Vandenberg 
Frear Long Watkins 
Fulbright Lucas Wherry 

rge McCarran Wiley 
Gillette McCarthy wi 
Graham McFarland Young 
Green McKellar 
Gurney McMahon 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 
AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY IN 
THE FAR EAST 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I desire to take this occasion 
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to report personally to my colleagues on 
my recent trip to the Far East and to 
make certain observations on conditions 
as I found them there and certain rec- 
ommendations for consideration in the 
development of a sound far-eastern 
foreign policy. I am aware there are 
some matters I shall bring up that may 
be controversial, and my colleagues may 
wish to interrupt. Iam going to request 
that I not be interrupted until after I 
have finished my address, at which time 
I shall be more than happy to answer 
questions of my colleagues. 

My distinguished colleague the Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. Know ann] 
made a memorable address on the floor 
of the Senate last Thursday, in which 
he reviewed in some detail the develop- 
ments leading up to the present debacle 
in China and pointed out what seemed 
to him, and I may add to a number of 
other Members of the Senate, to be the 
mistakes of policy, or, perhaps better 
stated, the lack of policy, of the admin- 
istration in the far-eastern situation. 

While I have been one of the severe 
critics of the administration on far- 
eastern policy, it is not my purpose in 
my remarks today to take the critical 
side, except, incidentally, as it may be 
relevant in making my points in my 
effort to develop a positive program. At 
the moment I am not interested in the 
answer to the question as to who has 
been wrong in this controversy, but Iam 
profoundly interested in what may be 
the right answer to the legitimate ques- 
tion pressing us on all sides as to our 
future course and policy in the Far East 
if we are to stop the creeping paralysis 
of communism in that area. 

It was because of my complete feeling 
of frustration after studying the China 
white paper, and after discovering the 
wide divergence of opinion among ex- 
perts whom I had consulted, that I felt 
the urge, as a member of the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the Senate, to go 
in person as soon as possible to the area 
affected and to get the “feel” of the situa- 
tion on the ground. With the unani- 
mous consent of the Senate, which I 
asked for and received on September 9, 
I made my plans to go to Japan first, 
after checking with General MacArthur 
and receiving his invitation to come. 
Mrs. Smith and I visited Japan, Oki- 
nawa, the Philippines, Hong Hong, 
Korea, Formosa, and on our flight home 
the island of Guam, the trusteed is- 
lands in the Pacific, and the Hawaiian 
Islands. 

During this trip we interviewed many 
people, including the United States high 
command—military, naval, and air; our 
State Department officials—Ambassa- 
dors, consuls, and their staffs; native 
Japanese, Filipinos, Chinese, Koreans, 
and the inhabitants of the various is- 
lands. We also had the privilege of in- 
terviewing many Americans and British 
who for years have been living in these 
areas, 

Immediately upon my return, which 
was about the end of October, and before 
I had had time to prepare my report to 
my committee in detail, I endeavored to 
contact the Secretary of State, Mr. 
Acheson, in order to make my recom- 
mendations directly to him, Of course, 
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as we know, he at that time was about to 
start for his important conferences in 
Paris, and although he could not see me, 
he expressed interest in my trip, and at 
his suggestion I sent him a preliminary 
memorandum in the form of a letter to 
take with him on his journey to Paris, 
which contained two vitally important 
recommendations which I felt I should 
make immediately to the Department of 
State and to my committee. 

That letter is dated November 4. I 
again want to emphasize the date. It 
was the first communication I made to 
anybody on the subject of my trip. I 
ask unanimous consent that this first 
communication to the Secretary of State 
after my return be inserted in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NOVEMBER 4, 1949. 
Hon. DEAN ACHESON, 
Secretary of State, 
Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Dean: I had hoped to see you before 
this to have a chance to-talk to you per- 
sonally about my experience in the Far East, 
I see by the papers this morning that you 
may be called suddenly to Paris for a con- 
ference with the British and French on poli- 
cies generally, and therefore the chances of 
my seeing you before you return do not ap- 
pear to be too bright. I realize the pressure 
2 6 are under and want to send you my very 

st wishes as you undertake these impor- 
tant deliberations. 

There are just two matters I wanted par- 
ticularly to emphasize in my talk with you 
and I can state them in this letter, with the 
hope that I can elaborate my reasons at a 
later date: 

1. I am strongly of the conviction that 
under no conditions should we recognize the 
Chinese Communist government at this time, 
and furthermore I hope it will be possible for 
you with your eloquence and diplomacy to 
persuade the British not to do so. Whether 
or not it ultimately has to be done remains 
to be seen, but I think it would be tragically 
fatal at the moment. From my talks with 
the British authorities in Hong Kong, I was 
convinced that they were exclu- 
sively in terms of (a) defense of Hong Kong, 
or at any cost retaining it in British posses- 
sion, and (b) the pressure of their commer- 
cial interests in Shanghai and Hong Kong 
to recognize the Commies, so that tradi- 
tional British trade can go on as before. 

I was also impressed, however, with the 
argument from the British that they felt 
whatever stand was taken should be taken 
with the United States and not apart from 
the United States. I feel, therefore, that our 
strong stand against recognition would have 
a weighty effect upon the British position. 
In any event, however, I urge that we do 
not make the mistake, as I see it, of recog- 
nizing the Chinese Communist government 
at this time. Many things can happen in 
the next few months. 

2. The second important conviction that 
came to me from my trip was that under no 
conditions should we let Formosa fall into 
the hands of the Chinese Communists or 
under the domination of Russia. This, of 
course, presents a very difficult question, and 
it is problematical whether the Nationalist 
Government could defend Formosa without 
further aid from us. From the standpoint 
of our own national security, however, I was 
convinced from my visit on the ground and 
getting the feel of our strategical island 
bases that the occupation of Formosa by 
hostile forces would definitely threaten our 
security. I did not arrive at this conclusion 
from any strategical knowledge of my own, 
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which I make no claim to, but from the 
insistence of our military and naval forces 
wherever I went that this was a very danger- 
ous issue and that we could not afford to 
pass it up. 

Without raising the question of whether 
or not we should back up the Nationalist 
forces in their defense, the feeling seems 
to be among many of our people in Japan and 
in other places that in light of the fact that 
the peace treaty has not as yet been signed 
with Japan, Formosa today is technically 
part of Japan, even though because of the 
Cairo agreement we permitted the National- 
ists to take it over. If we can still take the 
position that technically it is part of Japan, 
and that as we are occupying Japan we have 
a responsibility for all Japanese possessions, 
we could, I believe, perfectly consistently 
take it over by our occupancy, with notice 
to the UN that it might be made a trustee- 
ship area, This should be done in collabora- 
tion with the Nationalist Government that 
is there and with the Taiwan people them- 
selves, who I believe would be anxious to 
have us take such a step. If this were done, 
the Chinese Communists would be faced 
with the responsibility of attacking the 
United States if they attacked Formosa under 
these conditions. 

I am sending you this line at this time 
because of your contemplated trip to Europe, 
and as a member of the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the United States Senate, who 
feels he has a personal responsibility to ex- 
press to our representative his convictions 
on these important points. I am working 
now on a more complete report to my com- 
mittee, based on my observations, and to you 
as Secretary of State. 

With kindest personal regards and assur- 
ances to you of my eagerness to work these 
problems out on a completely cooperative 
basis, having in mind the legislative as well 
as the executive responsibilities of all of us, 
I remain, 

Always cordially yours, 
H. ALEXANDER SMITH, 
United States Senator. 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. In this 
letter I made two points which I shall 
develop later—first, the importance of 
nonrecognition of Communist China 
and of efforts to prevail on the British 
to join us in that course; and second, the 
strategic importance of preventing Com- 
munist seizure of Formosa. 

Shortly thereafter the discussion of 
the far-eastern situation became very 
prominent in the public press. In light 
of the special interest that had arisen 
with regard to the Formosa problem 
especially, I wrote to the Secretary of 
State, Mr. Acheson, under date of De- 
cember 27—and I again emphasize the 
date, December 27—submitting to him 
some further suggestions. These will 
appear later in this address. 

Mr. President, at this point I desire 
to comment on certain parts of the re- 
port which I made to the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, and copies of which 
went to the Secretary of State and others 
in the State Department concerned with 
far-eastern affairs. I ask unanimous 
consent that there appear in the RECORD 
at the conclusion of my address the full 
text of this report with the letter of 
transmittal in order that the RECORD 
may be complete. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit A.) 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. In part 
II of the report, namely, Comments on 
Specific Areas, I made a brief summary 
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of those areas covered by the trip other 
than China and its problems; particu- 
larly, I discussed briefly the situation in 
Japan, where it will be noted my report 
is very positive and very optimistic, and 
particularly points out the magnificent 
work which has been done by the Ameri- 
can occupation under the brilliant lead- 
ership of General MacArthur. 

Part III of my report was a separate 
treatment of the problem of China. Here 
I was dealing with the real purpose of 
my trip, and, as I pointed out in my 
report, we were handicapped because of 
the difficulty and practical impossibility 
of getting inside China. General Mac- 
Arthur came to our rescue by making it 
possible for us to go to Hong Kong, and 
later to Formosa, where we did have a 
first-hand opportunity of studying some 
of the difficult problems involved in 
those areas. Everywhere we went in the 
Far East, China was a primary subject 
of discussion. People with whom I 
talked were divided into two main 
groups; first, those who follow the gen- 
eral line of our United States policy and 
look upon the Nationalist cause as com- 
pletely “washed up”; second, those who 
are sharply critical of the United States 
policy and feel we are largely to blame 
for the let-down of morale of the Na- 
tionalists and who feel there is still salv- 
age in the existing situation, desperate 
though it is. 

As I stated in my opening remarks, it 
is not my purpose to seek to place blame. 
What I am seeking to do is to find, if 
possible, some formula for the future and 
see if there is any salvage in the exist- 
ing Chinese situation. 

It was my privilege in my visits to 
Hong Kong and Formosa to talk with 
many American-trained Chinese who 
have the vision of our western Christian 
tradition, and who, I helieve, would sin- 
cerely make any personal sacrifice to 
save China from the dangers that now 
threaten her. I had the privilege of con- 
ferring at some length with Generalis- 
simo Chiang Kai-shek, who in spite of 
all the mistakes he has admittedly made 
in dealing with this situation, is never- 
theless, in my judgment, one of the most 
important figures World War II pro- 
duced, and who may still have much to 
contribute to the salvation of his coun- 
try. In my conference with him—and 
I want to emphasize this—I purposely 
avoided discussion of any further mili- 
tary assistance. I made it as clear as I 
could that I was not thinking in mili- 
tary terms so that there could be no pos- 
sible implication that further military 
aid might be forthcoming. I knew the 
feeling of the administration on that 
subject, and I did not want to be put in 
the position of seeming to be promising 
any military aid. This was not because 
I did not hope we might decide to give 
them further military aid for the defense 
of Formosa, but because I wanted to high- 
light my own conviction that there was 
another approach to the Chinese prob- 
lems from the ideological side which 
had been too much neglected. What I 
did stress, therefore, was that the Na- 
tionalist Government had not offered 
the Chinese people any program of re- 
form and rehabilitation which could 
compete adequately with the Russian- 
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inspired Communist promises. We 
pointed out that even on the island of 
Formosa which had been Japanese ter- 
ritory, the Nationalists, when they took 
over, could have made the island an 
ideal Chinese province with all the re- 
forms that the Chinese people were 
yearning for. Unfortunately, the island 
has had Nationalist governors who had 
the purely militaristic point of view, and 
who unfortunately treated the Formosan 
people not as liberated Chinese, but as a 
conquered population. 

When I was in Formosa an eminent 
and high-minded Chinese was governor, 
namely, Gen. Chen Cheng. My criti- 
cisms are not aimed at him, because he 
was seeking zeforms in that area about 
which complaints had been made. I was 
convinced from my talks with him that 
he saw the need of the reforms which we 
had been discussing, and in fact had 
taken some steps to put them into effect. 
He was a military man, however, and un- 
fortunately the atmosphere of milita- 
rism was resented by the people. Since 
that time Gen. Chen Cheng has been put 
in command of a part of the Nationalist 
forces elsewhere, and Mr. K. C. Wu, an 
American-trained civilian Chinese, has 
been made governor of the island, 

I had personally known of Mr. K. C. 
Wu prior to my trip to China, because he 
was educated at Princeton, with which I 
have been connected, and took a Ph. D. 
degree there. I can say from my knowl- 
edge of Ph. D. degrees that that was an 
accomplishment for a foreigner. He had 
the reputation of being a brilliant stu- 
dent and a man of the highest integrity. 
During my stay in Formosa I had very 
important talks with Mr. Wu. I was 
convinced of his ability and his vision, 
and it was he who explained best to me 
some of the problems which had handi- 
capped the Generalissimo in his admin- 
istrative duties. 

To sum up the situation as I saw it 
there, the morale and leadership and 
the strength of the Nationalist Govern- 
ment, which was the foundation of 
Chiang Kai-shek’s brilliant leadership 
in the war against Japan, has collapsed 
because of military mistakes and in- 
ternal jealousies. It has also collapsed 
because of the thread of misunderstand- 
ing and, I regret to say, the ineptness on 
the part of our Government which runs 
through the whole post VJ-day story. 
My own judgment is that we did not 
thoroughly understand the Chinese psy- 
chology. 

Let me add here that from my per- 
sonal contacts and my knowledge over a 
number of years of some of these Chinese 
individuals, I am prepared to deny the 
unfortunate propaganda that all Chinese 
in the Nationalist ranks are corrupt. Of 
course there is some corruption in China, 
as there is in other parts of the world. 
But many of the fine Chinese we met 
still stand by the Nationalist cause and 
have been struggling hard to reform the 
Nationalist leadership. 

I have gone at some length into this 
phase of the situation in China because I 
wish to emphasize that we have over- 


looked a far more important factor than 


mere military aid. That factor is what 
might be called the psychological or 
ideological factor which could have 
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meant support and backing for those 
high-minded Chinese whom we well knew 
and who were seeking reform and who 
should never have been given the dis- 
couragement that came from the feeling 
that their old traditional friend, the 
United States, had abandoned them in 
their time of greatest crisis. 

After I had discussed in my report 
the problem of China, I took up part IV, 
which I calied over-all observations, 
and under this head I made seven points. 

My first observation was the yearning 
among all peoples in the far-eastern 
areas to express their own nationalism 
and to be free from external controls. 
That is literally in the air. This yearn- 
ing for freedom and self-expression was 
so strong that it must inevitably impress 
any visitor, even for a short time. It cer- 
tainly exists in Japan where General 
MacArthur has recognized it and is try- 
ing to give it expression. It certainly ex- 
ists in the Philippines, where in spite of 
gratitude to the United States there is 
rejoicing over freedom and independ- 
ence. It certainly exists in Korea where 
the South Koreans are ready to die in 
order to preserve the freedom they have 
won, and it certainly exists in Formosa 
where the natives are demanding free- 
dom and are even suggesting that they 
might set up an independent state pro- 
tected from the Communists on the one 
hand and not left under the subjection of 
the Nationalists on the other hand. 

I wish to express the view at this point 
that there are Formosans who are be- 
tween the two forces. We have been 
speaking in terms of those who are in 
this picture, and who are innocent by- 
standers and onlookers in the holocaust 
that is going on. 

My second observation was that the 
people in the Far East were yearning for 
economic reform and rehabilitation. 
There are distinct protests in the air 
against old-fashioned colonialism on the 
one hand, and totalitarian controls on 
the other. The Chinese Communist 
movement is fooling the people by false 
promises of freedom and reform. Unfor- 
fortunately we of the western democra- 
cies have failed adequately to explain and 
interpret the foundations of true liberty 
which are deeply spiritual in their nature 
and which through a thousand years of 
“sweet, blood and tears” have made possi- 
ble the building of a great country such 
as the United States. 

My third observation was that we 
Americans are not sufficiently Far-East 
minded. We come from European stock 
and therefore because of our ancestral 
influences, we think in terms of the prob- 
lems of Europe rather than the problems 
of the Orient. Those who are represent- 
ing us in the Far East, whether in the de- 
fense groups or in the State Department 
groups, all indicated to me a sense of 
loneliness in that the problems of Europe 
were being highlighted and the problems 
of the Far East were being neglected. 
They felt that the men on the ground 
who were in daily contact with these 
problems were not being considered, but 
that questions of policy were being de- 
cided in Washington, 10,000 miles away, 
by some who had never even been to the 
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Far East, or who certainly had not been 
there recently. 

My fourth observation was that our 
representatives in the Far East were 
handicapped in the handling of problems 
because we appear to be dealing with 
those problems in compartments rather 
than as one composite whole. General 
MacArthur and the Army have general 
jurisdiction over our island defenses run- 
ning from Alaska through Japan, Oki- 
nawa, and the Philippines, but have 
nothing whatever to do with the main- 
land of Asia. The mainland of Asia is 
under the jurisdiction of our Navy, and 
while I have never seen anywhere better 
cooperation between our Army and Navy 
than in this area, everyone with whom I 
talked, both Army and Navy men, ad- 
mitted there should be a unification of 
authority in the entire area and that an 
over-all ideological as well as purely mili- 
tary approach to the problems was neces- 
sary if we are to meet the challenge that 
communism is making. Unfortunately, 
our policy of “letting the dust settle“ 
completely ignores this ideological ap- 
proach. I came away with a strong con- 
viction that there should be some one 
guiding hand covering all these far-east- 
ern problems, either in the form of an 
individual or in the form of a closely 
coordinated group. Certainly from the 
military and general strategical point of 
view, the fact that there is no one finger 
on the pulse of all these problems is a 
critical weakness. 

We are going to have to consider not 
only China, but Burma, and Indochina, 
and Siam, and Korea, and the new Indo- 
nesian Republic, and so forth. There is 
no one finger on the pulse of events in 
the Far East. When I say “one finger,” 
I do not necessarily mean one man, but 
one man or a coordinated group. 

My fifth observation was with regard 
to the military situation with which we 
are all familiar and the collapse of the 
Nationalist armies. It might be noted 
here that this situation in China is par- 
alleled by threatened situations in other 
far-eastern areas to which we must give 
our immediate attention. When I say 
“immediate,” I wish to emphasize that 
word. Time is passing very rapidly, and 
we have no policy. 

My sixth observation had to do with 
the morale factor. In talking with peo- 
ple whose views represent both sides of 
the Chiang Kai-shek controversy, I came 
to the conclusion that there was a tend- 
ency to think the alternative to fur- 
ther military aid to the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment was the abandonment of China 
entirely, that there must be military aid 
or nothing, that when one makes an 


argument against military aid, his con- - 


clusion is abandonment. In talking with 
prominent Chinese who I found had 
ideals for China other than mere mili- 
tary victory for the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment, I sensed a feeling of despair 
because of their abandonment by the 
United States in this crisis in their his- 
tory. Since the days of the Boxer in- 
demnity scholarships, the “open door” 
and our strong stand for China’s terri- 
torial integrity, advanced Chinese think- 
ers have looked to the United States for 
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leadership in the areas of educational and 
spiritual advancement. 

These Chinese leaders with whom I 
had many conversations, and whom I 
characterize as advanced thinkers on 
Chinese problems, have emphasized to 
me that as serious as the loss of our 
military support was, it was even more 
serious to the Chinese people to lose those 
morale-building factors which Americans 
and American-trained Chinese had con- 
tributed. It seemed to me as I talked 
with these people as though in our deal- 
ings with the Chinese during the past 
few years that we have underestimated 
this distinction between morale-building 
factors and mere military might. 

among my observations, my 
point 7 had an optimistic touch and ex- 
pressed a hope for the future. I sug- 
gested that the morale factor which I 
had discussed with these Chinese lead- 
ers and which is very hard to define and 
lay our hands on in a practical way, 
offers us a latent salvage in the situation 
which we cannot afford to neglect. We 
must find some way to salvage these Chi- 
nese leaders, who, to my mind, are the 
hope of the future of China, and who to- 
day are primarily identified with the Na- 
tionalist cause. I talked with them in 
Hong Kong, Formosa, and have talked to 
them in New York and elsewhere in 
America, Figuratively speaking, these 
men are holding out their hands to us 
with a plea to continue to believe in their 
basic objectives and help them maintain 
their courage against the tremendous 
odds of military defeat. These are the 
real standard bearers against the creep- 
ing paralysis of Russian-inspired com- 
munism. These individuals might well 
be described as oases in the vast desert 
of China, and I have no doubt that 
throughout the entire “curtain” area 
there are those who would rally to a 
courageous ideological approach aimed 
at Chinese rehabilitation. 

The fact must be faced that the con- 
quest of China has been, first of all, an 
ideological penetration. Twenty-five 
years ago men were being prepared in 
Sun Yat-sen’s university in Moscow for 
this strategy. They stole the Sun Yat- 
sen name at that time and gave it to a 
university in Moscow, and took these 
young men over there. And they suc- 
ceeded in their design. The military 
phase was important, but the winning of 
Chinese to the philosophy of communism 
came first. We in this country are slow 
to understand that we live in an ideologi- 
cal age. And we have been slow to real- 
ize that this is a cold war for men’s 
minds. We try to meet that ideological 
penetration with economic aid and with 
“business as usual.” We have sent edu- 
cators and missionaries, but as a nation 
we must face the tragic result that the 
ideas of Marx and Lenin have taken over 
this vast territory and that the Chris- 
tian heart of our democratie faith, the 
spirit that has brought us liberty in po- 
litical form after thousands of years of 
struggle will be slowly strangled in the 
life of China. If we recognize this tragic 
fact, we shall begin to create a new kind 
of strategy. We shall fight to insure that 
along with economic and military 
strength, we are ideologically prepared. 
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In his press conference, as it appears 
in the New York Times of Friday, Jan- 
uary 6, the Secretary of State in sup- 
porting the President’s “hands off For- 
mosa” policy is quoted as saying: 

It is not the function of the United States, 
nor will it nor can it attempt, to furnish a 
will to resist and a purpose for resistance for 
those who must provide for themselyes. 
That is the background of this statement. 


Mr. President, I cannot describe how 
shocked I was when I read that; but it 
made me understand the point of view 
that brought us to where we are. 

I do not wish to quote the Secretary of 
State out of his context, but it seems to 
me that such a conclusion lays us open 
to the charge of bankruptcy of policy. 
If America cannot provide the motive 
and impulse that will enable the free 
peoples of the world to fight for democ- 
racy, how can we possibly expect mate- 
rial means to do the job alone? How can 
we expect mere dollars to solve this prob- 
lem? How can we expect it to be solved 
unless something more than dollars is 
used? 

Regardless of our economic, political, 
and military policies for the Orient, the 
key to the democratic future of the Far 
East lies in this field, the training of a 
truly democratic leadership now, much 
as Moscow started to train Communist 
leadership from China and far-eastern 
countries years ago. Moscow simply 
outwitted us. Moscow simply moved 
first, and now we are the victims. 

After making the foregoing observa- 
tions, which in a slightly different form 
appear in my report to the committee, I 
made certain immediate specific recom- 
mendations whick appear in part V of 
the report, and in making those recom- 
mendations I said I was pleading for an 
attitude of mind by us which will give 
hope and courage to those who are still 
willing to remain faithful to what they 
believe in. Frankly, it is the attitude of 
mind that I found in discussing this mat- 
ter with some of our leaders in the State 
Department which has given me dis- 
couragement, and this sense of frustra- 
tion. The administration’s attitude 
seems to be that we cannot think of aid 
of any kind because it might mix us up 
in the so-called Chinese civil war. Yet, 
we have examples of extending aid which 
might mix us up. I am thinking of the 
Atlantic Pact countries, and our recent 
set-up there; I am thinking of our policy 
affecting Greece and Turkey; yet when 
it comes to the Far East it is contended 
we will become mixed up in war if we 
give any kind of aid. 

This attitude seems to exclude our 
full participation in the kind of ideo- 
logical approach through an understand- 
ing with these high-minded Chinese lead- 
ers which alone can bring an ultimate 
recovery of China. There are so many 
instances in history where the spirit of 
the people, even without powerful back- 
ing has saved situations that I do not 
need to elaborate here more on this par- 
ticular matter. We need only to think of 
Valley Forge in our own history and Dun- 
kerque in recent British history, as my 
distinguished colleague from California 
pointed out last Thursday, to realize the 
possibilities in the spirit and courage of 
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human beings. Irrespective of what the 
situation is in the Far East, irrespective 
of ali other considerations with regard 
to our Chinese policy, I urge with all the 
force at my command that we seek and 
find a formula to preserve what I truly 
believe today is alive in China—this cou- 
rageous spiritual heritage. 

In my conclusion, after my recommen- 
dations, I emphasized particularly that 
the United States of America in its for- 
eign policy must not let down the small 
and weak nations of the Far East in their 
yearning for self-expression and na- 
tionalism, and especially their yearning 
for freedom from dictatorial controls. 
Certainly we cannot stand by and see 
them released from the old type of co- 
lonialism and then sold into the slavery 
of the new totalitarian, atheistic com- 
munism. 

Now, Mr. President and Members of 
the Senate, I shall proceed to a discus- 
sion of the most urgent question facing 
us today, namely, the action which 
should be taken with respect to the re- 
maining core of Nationalist resistance 
about which I have been talking, whose 
vital center is Formosa. I am going to 
examine the Formosan problem. 

Before I examine the alternatives be- 
fore us, as I see them, let me restate 
certain points which I developed in my 
report of December 1. 

First. We need a single coordinated 
far-eastern policy. Therefore, our ac- 
tion with respect to Formosa must fit 
in with our whole military and political 
position in the Far East. 

Second. From the strategic stand- 
point, we have ample expert testimony 
that the passing of Formosa into Com- 
munist hands would seriously weaken 
our whole position in the Pacific. That, 
of course, is one of the great controver- 
sial issues to which I shall refer again 
in a moment. 

Third. From the political and ideo- 
logical standpoint, American recogni- 
tion of the Chinese Communists, whose 
conquest of China is a major element 
in Soviet world strategy, would deal a 
heavy blow to the cause of freedom 
throughout the Far East. To oppose 
this Communist movement it is vital not 
only that we should refuse recognition 
to the Mao Tze-tung regime, but also 
that a strong center of free Chinese sur- 
vival should be maintained somewhere. 

In the light of these points, let me re- 
view our possible alternatives of action 
in Formosa. 

First. The first and easiest course is 
hands off—which means handing For- 
mosa to the Communists. That is in- 
evitable if we keep hands off. This is 
the course the President intends to pur- 
sue, according to his announcement of 
January 5. Without in anyway ques- 
tioning his sincerity or that of his ad- 
visers, I suggest that this decision, taken, 
unfortunately without consulting with 
Members of the Congress, who are deeply 
concerned with this question, is no policy 
at all but an admission of defeat. It 
means abandoning hope for a free China 
in this generation. If it remains our pol- 
icy, the cause of freedom everywhere 
will suffer immeasurable damage, and 
the security of Americar defenses in the 
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Pacific will receive a heavy blow. This 
is the course of despair, and, personally, 
I reject it utterly. 

Second. A second alternative would be 
for the United States to seek a United 
Nations trusteeship over Formosa, or a 
joint trusteeship with the Chinese 
Nationalists, to continue until the precise 
status of the island is settled by the peace 
treaty with Japan. This peaceful and 
constructive approach would be im- 
portant to explore if it were feasibie, but 
obviously any such proposal would be 
defeated by a Russian veto. Although I 
believe we should keep the United Nations 
informed of any steps we take with re- 
spect to Formosa, it is clear that we can- 
not possibly work effectively through the 
United Nations at this time. 

Third. A third alternative was very 
ably presented in the remarks of the 
Senator from California [Mr. Know- 
LAND] last Thursday. In essence, he sug- 
gests that we send the Nationalists on 
Formosa and Hainan both ECA aid, from 
some $106,000,000 which remains avail- 
able, and military aid to bolster their de- 
fenses, from the President’s $75,000,000 
discretionary flexible fund and from sur- 
plus military equipment available in this 
country. The Senator from California 
further suggests that the military assist- 
ance be effectively supervised by an able 
American military mission. 

These were among the eight recom- 
mendations of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia, who is interested, as I am, in an 
active American policy now in support of 
Chinese freedom. Unfortunately, it 
seems clear from the remarks of the 
President and the Secretary of State last 
Thursday that these recommendations 
will not be carried out. Therefore, it 
behooves us if possible to seek another 
alternative. 

I may say that was entirely in support 
of the Senator from California in his 
suggestions, in spite of the difficulties 
that appeared, but I feel the suggestion 
Iam going to make now may be an al- 
ternative which we might all consider 
carefully, and approach with the spirit 
of seeing whether it cannot be made ef- 
fective. 

In seeking to formulate such an alter- 
native, I have had constantly in mind my 
belief, already reiterated, that an ex- 
aggerated emphasis on the military as- 
pects of the China situation has led us— 
and the Nationalist Government too— 
into a neglect of the all-important eco- 
nomic, political, and ideological aspects. 
I may say that in my view the Nationalist 
neglect of political, economic, and ideo- 
logical opportunities, as I discussed them 
with Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, in 
particular their failure to do anything 
effective in the realms of political democ- 
racy and land reform, enormously eased 
the path of Communist victory in China. 

Fortunately, as I have noted, there has 
recently been in Formosa a considerable 
change in the prevailing attitude toward 
this matter of reform. Important steps 
have been taken to liberalize the admin- 
istration of the island and to give the 
Taiwanese people a larger voice in their 
affairs. Steps are being taken with ECA 
cooperation to improve the economy of 
the island. I agree emphatically with 
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the Senator from California that those 
economic steps should continue with our 
strong support. It appears that this 
ECA aid will continue with the Presi- 
dent’s approval. I wish to emphasize 
that point because the very last sentence 
of his statement the other day, which ap- 
peared to wipe off Formosa, did leave the 
ECA road open. 

These economic and political trends in 
Formosa deserve the strongest support 
we can give them. In my approach to 
this subject I am seeking to emphasize 
them and to subordinate the military as- 
pects of our commitment in Formosa as 
much as it is possible to do so. I have 
two reasons for this. 

First, it seems clear to me that we can- 
not expect any great economic or politi- 
cal progress on Formosa so long as the 
overriding preoccupation is with military 
preparation and military operation. It 
is my hope, as I shall explain in a mo- 
ment, that with American support For- 
mosa can become a truly democratic go- 
ing concern—a testing ground of free 
Chinese democracy. I think Senators 
will generally agree with me that For- 
mosa cannot move far in that direction 
and at the same time be maintained as 
an armed camp. The two descriptions 
are to a large extent mutually exclusive; 
we must choose one or the other, cer- 
tainly, for our main emphasis. 

My second reason is even more persua- 
sive, because it touches directly the se- 
curity of the American people. My able 
colleague, the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] stated my concern very clearly— 
the concern of all of us, I know—when 
last Thursday in this Chamber he asked 
this question: 

Are we then not running a serious danger, 
if our intervention takes even the form of 
military advisers or the supplying of war 
matériel, of an open conflict with the Chi- 
nese Communists over Formosa, a conflict 


which might be interpreted as an act of war 
on our part? 


To this the Senator from California 
IMr. Know ann] replied that he did 
not think so, but that certainly no pru- 
dent man would say that was not a pos- 
sibility to be reckoned with. 

I myself think that open war between 
ourselves and the Chinese Communists, 
leading possibly to a wider and still 
more terrible conflict, would be a dis- 
tinct possibility if we committed our- 
selves in an unlimited military way to 
the Nationalist cause in Formosa. And 
that would be a tragedy to which none 
of us would wish to expose the United 
States. 

Fourth. That is why I have taken it 
upon myself to try and seek still an- 
other alternative of action in Formosa. 
It should be a course which the Presi- 
dent could accept in the light of his 
statement of last Thursday barring di- 
rect military aid to the Nationalists in 
their prosecution of the war from For- 
mosa. It should be a course of action 
which is predominantly peaceful and 
constructive. It should demonstrate for 
all the peoples of the Far East the true 
nature of American aims in the world— 
our desire to promote peace, personal 
freedom, democracy, and economic well- 
being. I realize fully the difficulties im- 
posed by the imminence of Communist 
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assault on Formosa. But I desire in all 
seriousness to share with my colleagues 
in the Senate my thoughts on this mat- 
ter, so far as they have developed. 

My first suggestion along this line was 
made in a letter which I sent to the Sec- 
retary of State on December 27, 1949. 
That was quite a number of days before 
the President’s decision. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have this letter in full 
inserted in the Recor at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SPARKMAN in the chair). Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The letter is as follows: 


DECEMBER 27, 1949. 

My Dear MR. Secrerary: Following up 
my previous suggestion to you and the rec- 
ommendation made in my report to the for- 
eign Relations Committee of the United 
States Senate, I desire to submit some fur- 
ther suggestions with regard to the For- 
mosan situation. 

In light of the fact that the United Na- 
tions by resolution in which the United 
States joined, referred the matter of the 
Nationalist complaint against Russia to the 
Little Assembly, I assume that recognition 
of the Chinese Communist Government by 
the United States will be postponed for the 
present, 

Since the Nationalist Government is now 
headquartered on the island of Formosa, we 
have a situation that de: lands the imme- 
diate attention not only of the United States 
but also of the United Nations. 

The following factors seem to me neces- 
sary for consideration in this matter: 

A. Understanding was given to the Na- 
tionalist Government of China at the Cairo 
Conference that Formosa would be returned 
to China in the eventual settlement of the 
peace with Jupan; 

B. The Chinese Communists have con- 
quered practically the entire Chinese main- 
land and can be to demand that 
Formosa be turned over to them, with threat 
of military aggression if the demand is not 
complied with; 

C. From a strategic standpoint Formosa 
must not be allowed to fall into hands that 
are hostile to the United States, since such 
an occupation would seriously threaten our 
isle~d defense line running from Japan 
south through the Okinawa group and 
through the Philippines: 

D. Since the Japanese peace treaty has not 
as yet been signed, Formosa is still legally 
a part of Japan where the United States, 
representing the conquerors of Japan are 
now in occupation. 

With these factors in mind I respectfully 
suggest the following procedure: 

I. The United States should immediately 
engage in informal conversations with Mr. 
K. C. Wu, the new Governor of Formosa, 
with the purpose of arranging for the oc- 
cupation of the island by the United States. 
Since the United States, representing the 
conquerors of Japan, is now in occupation 
of Japan the logic of the situation would 
seem to suggest that the United States 
should also be in friendly and peaceful oc- 
cupation of Formosa until such time as the 
ultimate sovereignty of the island is deter- 
mined. Inasmuch as the Chinese National- 
ist Government was our ally in the last war 
and is still recognized as the legitimate gov- 
ernment of China, we might consider a joint 
occupation pending the conclusion of the 
Japanese peace treaty, 

II. The United States should explore with 
the Nationalist Government the possibility 
during the occupation of either (a) the sus- 
pension of aggressive hostilities against the 
Communists, including the blockade, or (b) 
carrying on such activity from some base 
other than Formosa, such as Hainan. The 
success of any further aggressive action on 
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the part of the Nationalist Government ap- 
pears extremely doubtful and the Nationalist 
Government might welcome the opportunity 
for the temporary cessation of hostilities 
during the period of this occupation. The 
Nationalist Government would be supported 
by the United States if necessary against 
aggression by any outside force, but it should 
preferably not be used during the period of 
occupation as a base for aggressive opera- 
tions against the Communists on the main- 
land. 

III. The period of occupation of Formosa 
by the United States alone or jointly with 
the Nationalist Government should envisage 
the establishment of a form of democratic 
government participated in by the Formosan 
people themselves, and the building up of 
a democratic and socially just economy. 
From my conversations with Mr. Wu when 
I was in Formosa last October, I am convinced 
that he is one of those Chinese Nationalist 
leaders who has been advocating a reform 
and rehabilitation program for the Chinese 
people and who feels that on the island of 
Formosa such a program could be put into 
effect with the cooperation of the Formosan 
people themselves. Such a development 
would contemplate the ultimate economic 
self-sufficiency of the island. Our own ECA 
funds have already been used in initiating 
such a development, and I note in the papers 
that our ECA officials on Formosa after con- 
sultation with Mr. Wu, are recommending 
the use of additional ECA funds on the 
island. 

Such a development in Formosa might well 
become a pattern of reform and reconstruc- 
tion for the provinces on the Chinese main- 
land, if and when that territory is eventually 
liberated. 

IV. A full report of this action, if taken, 
should be made to the United Nations, stat- 
ing that our purpose is to maintain the peace 
until the ultimate sovereignty of the island 
can be determined. 

The course suggested seems to me to be 
the sound approach to this difficult problem, 
having in mind the best interests of the 
existing Government of Formosa, the For- 
mosan people themselves, and the strategical 
importance of the island as far as the inter- 
ests of the United States are concerned. 

Always cordially yours, 
H. ALEXANDER SMITH. 
Hon. DEAN ACHESON, 
Secretary of State, 
Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Let me 
repeat here the four recommendations I 
made in that letter, without reading the 
entire letter: 


I. The United States should immediately 
engage in informal conversations with Mr. 
K. C. Wu, the new Governor of Formosa, with 
the purpose of for the occupation 
of the island by the United States. Since 
the United States, representing the con- 
querors of Japan, is now in occupation of 
Japan the logic of the situation would seem 
to suggest that the United States should 
also be in friendly and peaceful occupation 
of Formosa until such time as the ultimate 
sovereignty of the island is determined. In- 
asmuch as the Chinese Nationalist Govern- 
ment was our ally in the last war and is still 
recognized by us as the legitimate govern- 
ment of China, we might consider a joint 
occupation pending the conclusion of the 
Japanese peace treaty. 


That was the first point I made in my 
letter of December 27 to the Secretary of 
State. 

Here I wish to make it clear, Mr. 
President, that by the word “occupation” 
I do not mean to imply the sending of 
American troops to Formosa, but simply 
the establishment of a joint political 
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authority and responsibility there be- 
tween ourselves, the Nationalists, and the 
Formosan people. I do not think it is 
necessary to send one soldier there. I 
think this matter can be approached 
from the other angle. 

My letter continues with the second 
point, and this I wish to emphasize: 

II. The United States should explore with 
the Nationalist Government the possibility 
during the occupation— 


By occupation, I mean the period until 
the peace treaty is settled and the final 
disposition of the island can he deter- 
mined— 
of either (a) the suspension of aggressive 
hostilities against the Communists, includ- 
ing the blockade, or (b) carrying on such 
activity from some base other than Formosa, 
such as Hainan, The success of any fur- 
ther aggressive military action on the part 
of the Nationalist Government appears ex- 
tremely doubtful and the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment might welcome the opportunity for 
the temporary cessation of hostilities during 
the period of this occupation. The Nation- 
alist Government would be supported by the 
United States if necessary against aggression 
by any outside force, but Formosa should 
preferably not be used during the period of 
occupation as a base for aggressive opera- 
tions against the Communists on the main- 
land. 

III. The period of occupation of Formosa 
by the United States alone or jointly with 
the Nationalist Government should envisage 
the establishment of a form of democratic 
government participated in by the Formosan 
people themselves, and the building up of & 
democratic and socially just economy. From 
my conversations with Mr. Wu when I was 
in Formosa last October, I am convinced 
that he is one of those Chinese Nationalist 
leaders who has been advocating a reform 
and rehabilitation program for the Chinese 
people and who feels that on the island of 
Formosa such a program could be put into 
effect with the cooperation of the Formosan 
people themselyes. Such a development 
would contemplate the ultimate economic 
self-sufficiency of the island. Our own ECA 
funds have already been used in initiating 
such a development, and I note in the papers 
that our ECA officials on Formosa after con- 
sultation with Mr. Wu are recommending the 
use of additional ECA funds on the island. 


And, of course, the President in his 
recent statement expressed apparently 
his desire to go ahead with ECA funds on 
the island. 

Such a development in Formosa might well 
become a pattern of reform and reconstruc- 
tion for the provinces on the Chinese main- 
land, if and when that territory is eventually 
liberated. 


My fourth recommendation in my let- 
ter to Secretary Acheson was this: 

IV. A full report of this action, if taken, 
should be made to the United Nations, stat- 
ing that our purpose is to maintain the peace 
until the ultimate sovereignty of the island 
can be determined. 


That, of course, is the most difficult 
one in the approach which I tried to de- 
velop in my letter to Secretary Acheson. 

Let me expand on the second point in 
this approach which I tried to develop 
in my letter to Secretary Acheson, 
that— 

II. The United States should explore with 
the Nationalist Government the possibility 
during the occupation of either (a) the sus- 
pension of aggressive hostilities against the 
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Communists, including the blockade, or (b) 
carry on such activity from some base other 
than Formosa, such as Hainan— 


Or some of the other islands they have 
been using for their aggressive activities. 

My purpose in proposing such a policy 
is twofold: to avoid the antidemocratic 
and antiprogressive influence of the 
armed camp on Formosa, so that reason- 
able hope may be entertained for politi- 
cal and economic progress; and—even 
more vital from the standpoint of Ameri- 
can interests—to avoid the possibility 
that our intervention in Formosa would 
draw us into an unlimited military com- 
mitment and an eventual shooting match 
with the Communists and even the 
Russians, 

For this purpose the United States 
might well go beyond the above sugges- 
tion. I believe the United States could 
and should make the following stipula- 
tions, or should at least expore them, 
as a prior condition of our giving aid to 
the Formosa regime: > 

First. All aggressive action against the 
Communists from Formosa shall cease. 
Remaining military activity on Formosa 
shall be restricted entirely to a defensive 
state of readiness against the possibility 
of Communist assault on the island from 
the mainland. 

Second. Formosa shall be governed by 
a regime jointly agreed upon by the Chi- 
nese Nationalists and by representatives 
of the native population. The policy of 
this regime shall be to develop the econ- 
omy of the island for the benefit of the 
population, and to establish firmly the 
institutions and practices of democratic 
self-government, 

I ask my colleagues to note this point, 
because this is one, of course, which has 
controversial features, but I submit it as 
a sound approach: 

Third. Under its authority as the oc- 
cupying power in Japan, the United 
States will supervise the carrying out of 
these conditions and will guarantee the 
nonaggressive status of the island. 
American authority over Formosa will 
continue, on the terms laid down, until 
further determination of the island’s 
status under the Japanese peace treaty. 
All these steps, and the policy underlying 
them, would be reported by us at once 
to the United Nations. I am thinking 
not only of the fact that there are two 
warring factions in China; but on the 
island of Formosa there are 17,000,000 
natives, natives of Taiwan or Formosa, 
who would be subject to a slaughter- 
house if, for example, an air war should 
be carried on over that island. 

Under such a formula, in my judg- 
ment, the United States could still pur- 
sue its historic policy of friendship and 
support for a free Chinese people with- 
out assuming a dangerous and unlimited 
military commitment, and without giv- 
ing aid and comfort to any Nationalist 
leaders who may entertain the foolish 
notion that American aid will help them 
reconquer China from Formosa by force 
of arms. I think such a formula, by 
granting an adequate defense to the 
Nationalists on Formosa—because that is 
what we would do—while committing 
them to forswear any aggressive inten- 
tions, would go far to deter the Commu- 
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nists from an invasion attempt. But at 
that point, we can think in terms of the 
suggestion by former President Hoover 
and by our colleague the Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. Tarr], namely, that on the 
defensive side it might be well or neces- 
sary to send a few warships into the 
area. I am thinking only in terms of 
defense, and eliminating all possibility 
of aggressive warfare on the island. If 
in spite of this the Communists should 
attempt an invasion, I am sure that 
American support would inspire the very 
capable Nationalist forces to give a very 
good account of themselves. With a 
change in policy designed to give the 
Formosan people—that is the natives—a 
real stake in the peaceful future of the 
island, any invading Communist army 
would have to reckon not only with the 
Nationalist defenders but with the de- 
termined resistance of the Taiwan peo- 
ple themselves. I refer to the Taiwan 
people, with whom I made contact. Iam 
receiving letters from some of them to- 
day, wanting us to do something to 
prevent their being taken over by the 
Communist regime of China. They are 
critical of the Nationalist regime, but 
they want to be taken care of, they want 
to be protected against the Communists, 
too. 

But in forming a correct policy we 
must do more than simply consider the 
avoidance of pitfalls and the avoidance 
of risks. I do not for a moment deny 
that risks would be involved in a policy 
such as I have described. What I main- 
tain is that they are limited risks and 
that they are worth taking many times 
over in view of the positive good which 
would flow from such a step. 

While it is true that there are the lim- 
ited risks, it is essential for us to realize 
that the alternative risks are far, far 
greater. Three of these come to mind 
at once, and these risks we take when we 
write off China and Formosa, as we have 
up to date: 

First. The extinction of hope for the 
democratic cause that will spread like a 
plague through the world if our policy 
continues to be one of negative reaction. 
We always hear it said, “No; that cannot 
be done; that cannot be done.” We ask, 
“What are you going to do?” There is 
no answer. “Let the dust settle.” I 
should like to point out in this connec- 
tion especially that this is true of Europe 
as well as Asia. We are not simply deal- 
ing here with the Asiatic problem but 
with the world problem. What will it 
mean to the countries of eastern Europe 
if we have no adequate counterstrategy 
for the countries of eastern Asia? 

Second. The second alternative risk is 
the lowering of American prestige which 
will follow such an extinction of hope. 
And the hope there is. One cannot go 
into those areas without finding hope. 
Think of the Koreans, Think of all the 
people there who are trembling because 
of what may happen next, since, as 
they feel, we suppressed the Nationalists. 
They want to find freedom. They look 
to the United States to show the way. 

Third. The third is the endangering 
of our own security which in spite of 
confident pronouncements from the 
State Department is painfully obvious 
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from a glance at the map. It must 
deeply concern the mind of the Anerican 
people that the advice of the men who are 
chiefly responsible for our victory in the 
Far East, the men who have lived with 
the military strategy of that area over a 
deeade, should be discounted in these 
critical decisions. 

Let me enumerate some of the good 
consequences which I believe would flow 
from this policy of promoting a peaceful, 
nonaggressive, democratic Formosa un- 
der American and free Chinese auspices. 

First. We would effectively protect the 
line of American strategic defenses in 
the Pacific. 

Second. We would make possible the 
establishment of a mnon-Communist 
Chinese Government which would be- 
come a model for all China politically, 
economically, and socially. It would be 
a testing ground and show place for the 
values of true democracy in China. For 
the people of the mainland it would offer 
a revealing contrast to the oppressive 
character of the Communist regime. 

Third. We would set up a rallying 
point for all the Chinese who desire a 
peaceful and democratic evolution for 
their country. From my own acquaint- 
ance I know how many Chinese leaders 
there are who have not lost hope for the 
fulfillment of this ideal. Once enabled 
to work for democracy without the over- 
whelming disadvantages of militarism 
and dictatorial suppression of liberty, 
these moderate, prodemocratic Chinese 
could find in the new Formosa a testing 
ground and workshop for the carrying 
out of their ideals. 

There are many instruments that 
could be directed to this end. There are 
thousands of men and women—I am 
hearing from them all the time—who are 
looking to America to give to the world 
a new faith in democracy and a new in- 
sight into its moral implication. The 
opportunities for such training are wide 
open to us in Formosa through the Uni- 
versity of Formosa, through the schools, 
through films, radio, lecture programs 
and the setting up of training centers for 
selected leadership. We would have a 
new mission for our Voice of America, 
which needs a new mission so far as the 
Far East is concerned, a new point of 
view, to be given from America, of what 
we are driving at. 

Some may question, in view of the rec- 
ord of the government of Chiang Kai- 
shek on the mainland, whether it is 
prudent to expect that he will lend him- 
self to any such effort to develop democ- 
racy. From my knowledge of his per- 
sonal career and from the interview I 
had with him on Formosa, I am con- 
vinced that he would gladly join in such 
aprogram. Of course, I did not develop 
this program fully with him; I did not 
have the opportunity; and I had not 
gone through it, but his whole attitude 
was one of sincere interest in the chal- 
lenge I gave him that the Nationalist 
Government, or that the leaders in his 
group had not offered anything to the 
Chinese people in the way of reform and 
rehabilitation in competition with the 
Communists’ promises. Away from pre- 
occupation with and demoralization of 
war, I have strong hope that he will 
accept the American democratic- chal- 
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lenge and exert his leadership to put 
into effect the principles of democracy 
and economic construction which he in- 
herited from Sun Yat-sen. I think he 
feels that is something he would like to 
have an opportunity to undertake before 
he is deposed, or before he goes down to 
defeat. 

Fourth. Finally, by adopting this pol- 
icy toward Formosa, we will give great 
faith and hope to the non-Communist 
peoples of the Far East. As I observed 
in reporting on my travels in that area, 
the urgent aspirations of all the far- 
eastern peoples, with whom we will be 
dealing more and more in the near fu- 
ture, are for national independence, 
democratic self-government, and eco- 
nomic development. ‘These are goals 
which they must largely achieve on their 
own initiative. But the way in which 
the United States uses its influence and 
example may well be decisive. It is for 
us to show the Asiatic peoples that the 
west does not oppose communism simply 
for the sake of power or prestige, but op- 
poses communism because we of the 
west have values that we cherish, val- 
ues which are essentially the same as 
theirs, values which communism does 
not fulfill but on the contrary destroys. 
A policy of peaceful democratic and 
economic development in Formosa, under 
American auspices, would offer a living 
example of the positive values which we 
support throughout the world. 

A wisely conceived, peaceful American 
initiative in Formosa would not only be 
the starting point of a positive policy for 
China, rallying all those Chinese of good 
will who believe in the cause of Chinese 
freedom and democracy. It would not 
only place a negative barrier against the 
expansion of world communism into the 
Parific. Let me say there that there 
mugt be a negative barrier pretty soon 
or we shall have lost all of Asia. Beyond 
this, it would stand as a symbol of Amer- 
ican policy for all of Asia—a living sym- 
bol of our interest in peace, democracy, 
and material growth. 

To me it is vitally important that we 
achieve not only a positive policy for 
Asia but a unified policy. Formosa could 
help greatly in that direction. I believe, 
as I stated in my earlier report, that we 
should work for an over-all, unified su- 
pervision of American policy in the Far 
East—a supervision which would em- 
brace all the aspects of our policy, in- 
cluding military strategy, economic 
strategy, and ideological strategy. I 
have endeavored to develop my ideas on 
our proper course in Formosa in the 
light of this concept of a unified policy. 

In conclusion let me emphasize that, 
reports to the contrary notwithstanding, 
I never have advocated the forceful sei- 
zure of Formosa. Any action that we 
take there must be with the full coopera- 
tion and approval of all concerned. I 
would be strongly opposed to any policy 
that might threaten a third world war. I 
plead for a new approach to this For- 
mosan problem because I see in it an op- 
portunity to turn the tide against com- 
munism in Asia and to develop and ex- 
tend the kind of free government of free 
nations which we Americans believe in. 
If a better approach can be developed to 
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this end, I shall support it wholeheart- 
edly. But let us by all means develop an 
approach which will effectively imple- 
ment our human values in Asia and 
throughout the world. 

If we continue to hesitate in Asia, if 
we take the attitude that the cause of a 
free China is lost and gone in our time, 
then free men not only in China, not only 
in Asia, but everywhere will lose their 
faith in us and in the free life we stand 
for. The United States today does not 
have an Atlantic responsibility or a hem- 
ispheric responsibility—it has a world 
responsibility. I urge that we accept 
this challenge now and that we move. 

EXHIBIT A 


Fan EASTERN PROBLEMS FACING THE UNITED 
STATES 


(Report of visit to the Far East, September 
and October 1949, by H. ALEXANDER SMITH, 
member, Committee on Foreign Relations 
of United States Senate) 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREICN RELATIONS, 
November 29, 1949. 
To the Chairman and Members of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations of the 
United States Senate: 

I am submitting herewith for the consider- 
ation of the Foreign Relations Committee 
and others interested a report of the trip to 
the Far East which I took with the consent of 
the Senate, leaving Washington on Septem- 
ber 13 last. In this report I have endeavored 
to indicate the scope of the trip, to present 
certain over-all observations, and finally to 
make certain recommendations with regard 
to our far eastern foreign policy. 

I am fully aware of the danger of indi- 
viduals or groups visiting areas of the world 
for a short period of time and then claiming 
to have all the answers. I hope I have 
avoided this danger. 

I do feel, however, as I stated to the com- 
mittee before I left, that it is vitally im- 
portant for the members of appropriate com- 
mittees of the Congress to visit in person the 
areas in the world where these critical situa- 
tions have developed. Only by a personal 
visit can we get the “feel” of a situation and 
have that independence of judgment which 
we should have in dealing with the recom- 
mendations of policy that come from the 
Executive. 

I sincerely hope that the members of the 
committee will have the time and oppor- 
tunity to consider this report. 

Always cordially yours, 
H. ALEXANDER SMITH. 


PART I. REASONS FOR AND SCOPE OF THE TRIP 


As I stated on the floor of the Senate in 
asking consent to take this trip, I felt that 
the situation in the Far East was so critical 
that some members of the Foreign Rela- 
tions and Armed Services Committees should 
go there as promptly as possible in order to 
obtain first-hand information which might 
be of value in dealing with issues of future 
policy determination, 

I am one of those who, since before the 
close of World War II, has supported our bi- 
partisan foreign policy and has voted for 
every measure reported to the Senate aimed 
to bring about the collaboration of the na- 
tions of the world to insure the peace. I 
was an ardent supporter of the United Na- 
tions Charter, and have been deeply con- 
cerned over its temporary set-back because 
of the misuse of the veto by Communist- 
dominated Russia. From the first announce- 
ment of the so-called Marshall plan I sup- 
ported that policy, which was aimed to 
accomplish the economic recovery and re- 
habilitation of Europe. During the first 
years of its operation it has peen most ef- 
fective in halting the creeping paralysis of 
communism, 
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For the same reason that I supported the 
Marshall plan, I have supported the North 
Atlantic Pact and military implementation 
of that pact to the end that in the Atlantic 
area at least we can say, “So far and no 
farther.” We have said clearly to the world 
that an attack on one of the Atlantic Pact 
nations would be considered as an attack 
on all. And we have served notice that the 
United States will be a participant if there 
is any breach of the peace in the North At- 
lantic area. I believe that what we have 
accomplished this year in setting up the 
North Atlantic Pact will be another im- 
portant milestone on the road to world peace. 

But at the very moment last summer when 
this was being accomplished I, as a member 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, felt 
completely frustrated because it seemed to 
me that while we were barring our front 
door (the Atlantic area), the back door (by 
which I mean the door to the Far East) was 
being left unlocked. The iron curtain is 
quietly being lowered over Asia. 

It has been a great surprise to me that, 

while the administration and the Depart- 
ment of State took our Foreign Relations 
and Armed Services Committees completely 
into their confidence and collaborated with 
us in developing both the Marshall plan a 
year ago and the North Atlantic Pact this 
year, we have never been consulted about 
policy in the Far East. In spite of the great 
concern of many of us over the future of 
that area we have been practically told 
there is nothing to do and that we must 
wait and let nature take its course—or to 
use another expression, “let the dust settle.” 
The splendid bipartisan approach which 
characterized the Marshall plan, the Tru- 
man doctrines for Greece and Turkey, and 
the North Atlantic Pact negotiations, has 
been completely lacking insofar as the Far 
East is concerned, and those of us who 
have felt alarmed over this unfortunate sit- 
uation have been given the feeling that we 
were unwelcome meddlers in matters of 
policy that has already been settled. This 
was why I felt that someone from our com- 
mittee should go and try to get the facts 
first hand. 
In order to be certain that my trip would 
not be an embarrassment to anyone on the 
ground, I wrote to General MacArthur in 
Tokyo and asked for his judgment on the 
matter. He not only invited me to come but 
expressed the hope that every member of 
the Foreign Relations and Armed Services 
Committees could come and see first hand 
what the responsibilities of the United 
States are in this critical area. Upon my 
arrival he thanked me personally for com- 
ing. He and others with whom I talked 
pointed out that while we in the United 
States naturally are more concerned with 
Europe because our ancestry is practically 
entirely European, we seem to be neglect- 
ing an area of the world that may well be 
the decisive factor as to whether there will 
be a world war III. 

Our trip was a rapid one. Mrs. Smith ac- 
companied me and through the courtesy of 
the Department of Defense our travel and 
hotel accommodations were splendidly tak- 
en care of. Everywhere we went I can testify 
to the fact that in the Far East at least there 
is a definite and splendid unification of the 
armed services, and the men in the field who 
are responsible for the security of the United 
States cannot be commended too highly for 
the effective and inspirational discharge of 
their duties. From the time that we landed 
in Tokyo we were enabled to cover an enor- 
mous amount of territory because of the full 
cooperation of General MacArthur and his 
associates in the military, naval, and air 
forces. 

We visited Japan, Okinawa, the Philip- 
pines, Hong Kong, Korea, Formosa, and, on 
our flight home, the island of Guam, the 
Trusteed Islands in the Pacific, and the Ha- 
walian Islands. During this trip we inter- 
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viewed many people including, of course, the 
United States high command— military. 
naval, and air, our State Department offi- 
cials—ambassadors, consuls and their staffs, 
native Japanese, Filipinos, Chinese, Koreans, 
and inhabitants of the various islands. We 
also had the privilege of interviewing many 
Americans and British who for years have 
been living in these areas. 


PART II. COMMENTS ON SPECIFIC AREAS - 


While it is the purpose of this report to 
comment particularly on the situation in 
China, I desire to sum up briefly my ob- 
servations on other specific areas. 


A. Japan 


Of all the areas we visited Japan stands 
out as a beacon of light and hope in an 
otherwise alarming picture. No one could 
be in Japan for even a short period without 
realizing that an entirely new chapter in the 
history of the world is being written. 

The cold war with Russia has been de- 
scribed as a war of ideologies—the battle for 
men’s minds, That is definitely true as I 
will comment later in this report. While we 
in America have been theorizing about it, 
Russia has won the cold war in China and 
in other areas up to date. But in Japan 
General MacArthur and his splendid group 
of associates are carrying on this war for 
men’s minds and are demonstrating prac- 
tically what the western Christian tradition 
is. General MacArthur is not only com- 
mander in chief of our military forces in the 
island areas but is also supreme commander 
of the allied powers (SCAP). For the first 
time in history the victor in a great, devastat- 
ing war has raised the vanquished to their 
feet and has not only taught them how to 
recover and take care of themselves, but has 
contributed to the cost of their recovery. It 
is too early, of course, to draw any final, 
definite conclusions, but I would like to em- 
phasize now that this ideological war is be- 
ing constructively carried on in Japan. A 
new Japan may well arise to be the spear- 
head of a revitalized western Christian tra- 
dition in the Far East. We have a long way 
to go before this can be accomplished, and 
we, of course, face in Japan, as in other 
parts of the world, the subversive influ- 
ences of communism, but Japan under Mac- 
Arthur is moving ahead and in the right 
direction. š 

Another aspect of the Japanese situation 
impressed us. From our interviews with 
local Japanese, as well as our own Ameri- 
cans who have been in Japan for some 
years, we were left with a feeling that an 
opportunity may be presented to the re- 
ligious and educational workers who have 
heretofore been interested in Japan to make 
a real contribution now, It seems to be 
admitted that, generally speaking, Buddhism 
is not increasing, and Shintoism, which in- 
volves the worn-out idea of emperor wor- 
ship, is being discarded. This situation 
leaves a vacuum for those who have what 
might be called spiritual yearnings, and this 
vacuum could well now be filled by aggres- 
sive, practical, and inspiring Christianity. 
This would unquestionably be the best bul- 
wark against the further spread of commu- 
nism. And it is interesting to note in this 
connection that an aggressive and positive 
leadership in this matter is being taken by 
Japanese women. Women in Japan are free 
for the first time in Japanese history, and 
their new freedom is releasing the hidden 
resources of feminine idealism and funda- 
mental spiritual aspirations. 


B. Our strategic line of defense—Japan, the 
Ryukyu Islands, and the Philippines 

We had the privilege of traveling by air 
as the guest of Admiral Turner Joy of our 
Pacific Fleet from Japan to Okinawa in the 
Ryukyu group of islands, and to the Philip- 
pines. In making this trip and studying our 
maps we became aware of the critical im- 
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portance of the line of islands running north 
and south and making a bastion of defense 
in the western Pacific to defend the Pacific 
islands for which we are responsible and our 
own American mainland. Certainly I would 
urge that the members of our Armed Serv- 
ices Committees of both House and Senate 
should visit this area, confer with our Army 
and Navy leaders and study the relationship 
of the western Pacific defense to the For- 
mosan problem, which I will discuss later. 


C. The Philippines 


As we passed through the Philippines on 
our way to the China area we were conscious 
of the “growing pains of a new republic.” 
I wish we could have had more time there 
because here as well as elsewhere the serious 
threat of communism is present. We were 
in the Philippines while the election cam- 
paign was getting under way, which in- 
volved the reelection of President Quirino. 
I am happy to note in the recent press that 
President Quirino was reelected by a sub- 
stantial majority. 

President Quirino was strongly pro-Amer- 
ican and a supporter of the independent 
governmental structure which we in Amer- 
ica had helped to create, while one of his 
opponents particularly was violently anti- 
American and as a matter of fact had been 
a Japanese quisling in the late war. The 
result of the election seems to indicate that 
the Filipino people as a whole desire to 
be a part of what we call the western tradi- 
tion, and for the present at least have their 
faces set against the Communist menace. 
But it is clear that their economic situation 
is serious and will be a problem for us for 
some years ahead. 


D. Korea 


After our trip to Okinawa, the Philippines, 
and Hong Kong, we returned to Tokyo where 
we made our second journey by air through 
the courtesy of General MacArthur to Korea, 
Formosa, Guam, and then home. We went 
to Korea on General MacArthur's special ad- 
vice in order to see the young, struggling, 
new republic on the ground. 

As a member of the so-called ECA watch- 
dog committee, I felt a special responsibility 
to visit Korea inasmuch as our Foreign Re- 
lations Committee had authorized an ECA 
appropriation of $150,000,000 for the rehabili- 
tation of Korea's industries. Before I left 
Tokyo I had conferred with representatives 
of our Government who had been in Korea 
and who gave me a very favorable descrip- 
tion of what had happened during this last 
year. These reports were reassuring because 
on the transport from Seattle to Japan I had 
been led to believe by those who were famil- 
iar with the situation that it might not be 
possible to save Korea from the Communist 
wave. The question that was presented, of 
course, was whether the United States would 
be justified in investing an additional $150,- 
000,000 in South Korean rehabilitation if 
there was imminent danger of South Korea 
being taken over by North Korea, which is 
under direct Russian control. 

In Korea we were welcomed by our Ambas- 
sador, Mr. John J. Muccio and Dr. A. C, 
Bunce, who is in charge of our ECA opera- 
tions. In conversations with these repre- 
sentatives and their staffs, and additional 
conferences which we had with President 
Syngman Rhee, I came to the conclusion 
that a further ECA investment in Korea is a 
justifiable calculated risk. During the Jap- 
anese control many important industries 
were started which give promise, if they can 
be continued, of making Korea an important 
industrial area. Unfortunately, while the 
Japanese were in control, Japanese indus- 
trial experts held all the higher jobs, so it is 
necessary for Koreans who are now taking 
over to have special training to qualify them 
for executive leadership. This means that 
the United States has had to furnish tech- 
nical cxperts to train the natives to run these 
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plants. A year or so ago this situation 
looked difficult, and coupled with the threat 
that Northern Korea, dominated by Russia, 
might take over the entire peninsula, we 
took a risk in giving Korea our initial ECA 
aid. Developments during this past year, 
however, have justified our confidence. As is 
well known, the new Korean Republic has 
been recognized by the United Nations and, 
therefore, in a sense is under United Nations 
care as well as United States. The Koreans 
have developed a well-trained army of their 
own of some 100,000 men, which army it is 
believed is thoroughly capable of taking care 
of Southern Korea in any possible conflict 
with the north. 

I was advised that the Northern Koreans 
had endeavored to enlist the aid of the Chi- 
nese Communists in order to take over and 
conquer the Southern Koreans, but the Chi- 
nese Communists turned them down on the 
ground that they had too many responsi- 
bilities in other parts of China. I was also 
advised that the Northern Koreans tried to 
get the Russians to intervene directly in 
taking over Southern Korea but the Russian 
reply was that they did not wish to initiate 
world war III by creating an incident in a 
minor area like Korea. Whether or not this 
is true, the fact remains that all those I 
talked with in Korea, which included our 
people and natives, felt that there was no 
immediate danger of the absorption of 
Southern Korea by the north. After all that 
we have done for the Southern Koreans and 
our public statements to the effect that we 
are endeavoring to support the urge for 
nationalism and freedom of these areas in 
the Far East, we would be definitely letting 
down all of the far-eastern peoples if we did 
not carry through on this Korean project. 

I was most favorably impressed by Dr. 
Bunce and his advisers who are carrying on 
the ECA operations and I feel that we should 
give them a vote of confidence by an early 
appropriation for this further Korean de- 
velopment. While I did not have time to go 
dnto all the details of the proposed $150,000,- 
000 authorization, I feel that a substantial 
sum should be authorized and appropriated 
so that there will be no stoppage of the 
pipe line which is taking supplies and ma- 
terials to the Koreans at the present time. 


E. Guam and the Pacific trusteed islands 


On our way home by air we stopped at 
Guam, which is today an American posses- 
sion, and also in the Pacific trusteed islands, 
which the United States holds as trustee 
under action by the United Nations. In 
Guam we were entertained by Governor and 
Mrs. Skinner and our military and naval 
people there, and in our short stay were 
presented with the problem facing the 
people of Guam; namely, some sort of or- 
ganic act to give them status as a Territory 
of the United States. It is contemplated 
that the Guamanian Parliament will send 
representatives to Washington early in 1950 
to discuss with us their present status and 
the kind of legislation they would like to 
see adopted in order to give them the new 
status they aspire to. 

The Pacific trusteed islands, of course, 
are a study in themselves, but I tock occa- 
sion when I was in Guam and Honolulu to 
discuss the responsibilities we have assumed 
in this trusteeship. I am happy to note that 
a subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs is visiting the 
islands this fall and doubtless will come back 
with specific recommendations. We can get 
some idea of the size of the problem when 
we realize that the area covered by this group 
of islands is about the same as the entire 
United States. These islands are of great 
importance to ue strategically and for our 
air service to the Pacific, and certainly they 
5 again be permitted to fall into hostile 
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F. Hawati 


On our way home we stopped in Hawail 
where we had the privilege of conferring 
with Admiral Ginrich, Chief of Staff for 
Admiral Radford (who was in the United 
States at the time, and Admiral Fiske, who 
has the immediate responsibility for the 
trusteed islands. Again we were given the 
opportunity to see all that there was to see 
in the limited time at our disposal, and to get 
the reflections of opinion from these ex- 
perienced and able representatives of the 
United States. 


PART HI. THE PROBLEM OF CHINA 


As I stated in an earlier part of this report 
our main objective in taking this difficult trip 
was to get the feel of the Chinese situation. 
We were handicapped in this because of the 
difficulty and practical impossibility of get- 
ting inside China. Again General Mac- 
Arthur came to our rescue by making it 
possible for us to go to Hong Kong and later 
to Formosa, where we had the opportunity 
of studying some of the problems that exist 
there, Everywhere we went in the Far East, 
China is a primary subject of discussion, 
People with whom we talked are divided into 
two main classes: first, those who follow 
the general line of United States policy and 
look upon the Nationalist cause as com- 
pletely washed up; second, those who are 
sharply critical of the United States policy, 
who feel that we are largely to blame for 
the let-down of morale of the Nationalists 
and who feel that there is still salvage in the 
existing situation, desperate though it is. 
We are compelled to face the fact that the 
situation is desperate and without seeking to 
lay the blame as to where the fault lies at 
the moment, our immediate objective is to 
find a formula for the future. 

In Hong Kong in addition to conferring 
with members of our American consulate 
we had the privilege of talking with the 
British authorities. It is interesting to note 
that the attitude of the British has been 
and probably will continue to be funda- 
mentally different in its approach to the 
problem than ours. The British have a 
commercial stake in the Far East that we 
have never had and in their present pre- 
carious financial condition they have every 
incentive to preserve that stake and save 
what they can. I fear that this commercial 
pressure on them will prevent their taking 
the long range view and may lead them to 
immediate policies of appeasement and con- 
ciliation, which may well be a threat to the 
entire future of the Far East. Hong Kong 
is a British colony and the British intend 
to defend it at all costs. They have increased 
their military forces, their air forces and 
their navy, and probably from a purely mili- 
tary standpoint they would out-match the 
Chinese Communists. The great danger of 
their position, however, is that Hong Kong 
is an island with an inadequate food and 
water supply, and with an over population 
at the time because of the influx of refugees 
from other parts of China. As food and water 
would have to be brought in from the outside 
and as the Chinese population itself might 
be led by subversive influences to revolt, it 
is readily conceivable that Hong Kong might 
fall just as it did in World War II, and as 
Singapore did in that war. 

This suggests that the British would be 
prepared to recognize the Chinese Commu- 
nist Government in exchange for a hands-off 
policy in Hong Kong, and in exchange for 
trade relationships which are being pressed 
on the British by their business interests 
in Singapore, Hong Kong, and other Chinese 
cities. It is my Judgment that the British 
are desirous of taking the step of recogni- 
tion in order to calm down the difficulties of 
the moment, but they would hesitate to do 
so unless we join them in this move. As 
I will point out later in the recommendations 
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of my report I am strongly opposed to recog- 
nition of the Chinese Communist Govern- 
ment because I feel that the movement was 
inspired in Moscow, the present Chinese 
leaders were trained in Moscow, they are 
now being directed by Moscow, and they are 
being supplied by Moscow. We should no 
more recognize the Chinese Communist Gov- 
ernment than we should recognize Russia 
itself if she was the foreign invader of China 
and had conquered China. 

It was our privilege to talk with American- 
trained Chinese who have the vision of the 
Western Christian tradition and who, I be- 
lieve, would sincerely make any personal 
sacrifice to save China from the dangers that 
now threaten it. We had the privilege of con- 
ferring at some length with Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek, who in spite of all the 
mistakes that he has admittedly made in 
dealing with this ituation, is nevertheless, 
in my judgment, one of the most impor- 
tant figures that World War II produced, and 
who still has much to contribute to the 
salvation of his country. In our confer- 
ence with him we purposely avoided discus- 
sion of any further military assistance. We 
made it as clear as we could that we were 
not thinking in military terms so that 
there cou.d be no possible implication that 
further military aid would be forthcoming. 
What we did stress was that the Nationalist 
Government had not offered the Chinese peo- 
ple any program of reform and rehabilitation 
which competed adequately with the Com- 
munist promises. We pointed out that even 
on the island of Formosa which had formerly 
been Japanese territory the Nationalists, 
when they took over, could have made the 
island an ideal Chinese province with all the 
reforms that the Chinese people were yearn- 
ing for. Unfortunately the island has had 
two Nationalist governors, both of whom had 
the purely militaristic point of view, and who 
treated the Formosan people not as liberated 
Chinese but as a conquered population. It is 
to be hoped that the new governor, by whom 
we were entertained and who impressed us 
very favorably, may show a complete about- 
face in this tragically erroneous policy. 

A diffculty with the Nationalists today is 
that there are two groups competing for con- 
trol. One is a military group, thinking only 
in military terms, and the other is a ci- 
vilian group which is laying more emphasis 
on agrarian and other reforms. The United 
States has been handicapped in tts effort up 
to some months ago to give military aid be- 
cause the aid that we turned over to the Na- 
tionalist Government apparently quickly 
found itself in Communist hands. The mis- 
take that we made in this respect was in not 
having an American controlled set-up, which 
could insure that the aid reached its ultimate 
intended destination. There has unfortu- 
nately been serious mismanagement and in- 
efficiency by the Nationalists, and these are 
the dangers which have determined our pol- 
icy to furnish no further military aid under 
present conditions, 

The facts of the Chinese situation can be 
fairly simply stated. The morale and lead- 
ership and the strength of the Nationalist 
Government, which was the foundation of 
Chiang Kai-shek’s brilliant leadership in the 
war against Japan, has collapsed because of 
military mistakes and internal jealousies. It 
has also collapsed because of the thread of 
misunderstanding and ineptness on our part 
which runs through the whole post VJ-day 
story. My own judgment is that we did not 
thoroughly understand the Chinese psy- 
chology and we seemed to come to the con- 
clusion that the only alternative to further 
military aid was complete abandonment or at 
least temporary inaction, which to them was 
the same as abandonment, and contributed to 
the break-down of whatever morale was left. 

From our personal contacts I am prepared 
to deny the unfortunate propaganda that 
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all Chinese in the Nationalist ranks are cor- 
rupt. Many of the finest Chinese that we 
met still stand by the Nationalist cause. 
They were not able to prevail probably be- 
cause democratic processes have not yet been 
set up in China. The Nationalist Govern- 
ment has remained too military. We were 
advised that many honest men did all they 
could to induce the “Gimo” (Chiang) to 
bring in essential reforms. But the Gimo’s 
experience has unfortunately been with the 
sword and he finds difficulty in really tak- 
ing the “reform” approach seriously. The 
weakness of the Nationalists has not primar- 
ily been corruption, as so often and, I believe 
erroneously charged, but a leadership that 
has not really understood Western democ- 
racy. 

And that is why I want to stress that in my 
judgment, we have overlooked a far more im- 
portant factor in this situation than mere 
military aid. That factor is what might be 
called the psychological or ideological factor 
which could have meant support and back- 
ing for those high-minded Chinese whom we 
well knew and who were seeking reform and 
who should never have been given the dis- 
couragement that came from the feeling that 
their old traditional friend, the United 
States, had abandoned them in their time of 
greatest crisis. 


PART IV. OVER-ALL OBSERVATIONS 


The situation in the Far East is admittedly 
very complicated with currents and cross- 
currents making it difficult for any com- 
plete diagnosis. On such a short trip as we 
took I would hesitate to try and draw any 
final conclusions, and I agree with those who 
have stated that our attitude must remain 
flexible because of the constant day to day 
changes in the picture. With this emphasis 
on flexibility I would like to make the fol- 
lowing general observations: 


1. Nationalism and freedom 


It is immediately obvious to anyone visit- 
ing the Far East that there is a widespread 
yearning among all peoples in this area to 
express their own nationalism and to be free 
from external controls. There is definitely a 
revolt against imperialism in any form and 
the traditional colonialism. This leads to 
a propaganda of hatred toward foreigners 
which, of course, the Chinese Communists 
have capitalized on. The Russians, being 
familiar with the Far Eastern psychology and 
the traditional opposition to foreign invaders 
in the China area, have been smart enough 
not to open themselves to that attack. Con- 
sequently, as they have also done in the 
satellite countries of Europe, they have made 
their penetration by training nationals to 
carry the torch for them. Whatever policy 
we adopt in the future must recognize this 
normal and commendable urge for self-ex- 
pression. 


2. Economic reform and rehabilitation 


In addition to this yearning for national- 
ism and freedom there appears to be an 
urge for economic reform and rehabilitation. 
The threat of famine and hunger is always 
before these masses in the Far East. Here, 
again, the Chinese Communists have sensed 
the need and furthermore their promises of 
agrerian and other reforms have had great 
weight in weaning the people away from the 
Nationalist government, which failed to 
offer any reforms when it had the oppor- 
tunity. 


3. Need of American “Far East-mindedness” 


In talking with representatives of the 
United States it seemed apparent to me that 
those who are on the firing line in that area 
feel that the people back home whom they 
represent are more concerned with the prob- 
lems of Europe and the Near East than with 
the far-eastern problems. This is under- 
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practically all of us in the United States come 
from European ancestry and, therefore, we 
naturally think in terms of the type of prob- 
lems that Europe presents. Europe is s0 
much nearer to us in our thinking that the 
threats coming from Europe are more realis- 
tic than the far distant Asia. In spite of 
this fact, however, it is clear that in Asia we 
have an area comprising an enormous part 
of the entire world’s surface, with a popula- 
tion of upward of a billion people, and that 
while we are preoccupied with Europe the 
real threat of world war III may be approach- 
ing us from the Asiatic side. 


4. A divided authority 


I discovered in the areas visited a feeling 
that our United States representatives were 
handicapped in their handling of Far East 
problems because we are dealing with them 
in compartments rather than as a whole. 
There is a divided command. General Mac- 
Arthur has general supervision of Japan and 
the islands lying south of Japan and run- 
ning through the Philippines. This is today 
our Pacific line of defense in the Far East. 
In addition he is doing an outstanding job 
in Japan in the difficult role of conqueror 
occupying the land of the conquered. But 
he is in the embarrassing position of having 
nothing whatever to do with the mainland 
of Asia, which is under the jurisdiction of 
our naval forces. Our military and naval 
commanders with whom I talked seemed to 
be agreed that there should be a unification 
of authority in the entire area, and also that 
an over-all ideological as well as purely mili- 
tary approach to the problems was necessary 
if we were to meet the challenge that com- 
munism is making to millions of these people. 
The policy of “let the dust settle” completely 
ignores this other and more important 
approach. 

I was left with the definite impression that 
in the Far East there is no one finger on the 
pulse of all the problems in which all of 
these countries are so intimately related. 
Certainly from the military and general stra- 
tegical point of view this is a critical weak- 
ness, 

5. The military future 


While the final chapter has not yet been 
written so far as the military operations in 
China are concerned, it seems clear that at 
the present moment the military phase cf 
the so-called Chinese Civil War is critical, 
The Chinese Nationalist government, which 
had received our support and on which we 
pinned our hopes, and Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek, whom we believed would be the 
bright shining star in the Far Eastern firma- 
ment, have both shown serious weaknesses so 
far as military operati-ms sre concerned. 
Whether what is left of the China mainland 
can be held by the Nationalists, or whether 
Formosa can be defended are questions not 
yet answered. 

These are problems that should be given 
immediate attention by whatever agency is 
set up by us to determine the most effective 
use to be made of the $75,000,000 flexible 
fund. This was the special fund appropri- 
ated by the Congress to be used by the Presi- 
dent to stop the spread of communism in 
China and the Far East. 

6. The morale factor 

In talking with people whose views repre- 
sent both sides of the Chiang Kai-shek con- 
troversy I came to the conclusion that there 
was a tendency to think that the only al- 
ternative to further military aid to the Na- 
tionalist government was the abandonment 
of China entirely. In talking with promi- 
nent Chinese leaders, whom I found had 
ideals for China other than mere military 
victory for the Nationalist government, I 
sensed a feeling of despair because of their 
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crisis in their history. Since the days of the 
Boxer indemnity ccholarships, the open door, 
and our strong stands for China’s territo- 
rial integrity, advanced Chinese thinkers 
have looked to the United States for ad- 
vanced Chinese thinkers have looked to the 
United States for leadership in the areas of 
education and in spiritual advancement. 
These thinkers emphasized the point that as 
serious as the loss of our military support 
was, there was even more serious loss to the 
Chinese people of those morale-building fac- 
tors which Americans and American-trained 
Chinese had heretofore contributed. It 
would seem as though in our dealings during 
the last few years with the Chinese we un- 
derestimated the importance of this distinc- 
tion between morale-building factors and 
mere military might. Consequently our 
most recent contributions of military sup- 
plies, and especially the last $125,000,000 un- 
der the ECA bill of last year, were of no 
value whatever since prior to the turning 
over of those supplies the morale of the peo- 
ple had collapsed. 


7. “Salvage” in the situation 


Because of this morale factor, which it 
is very hard to define and lay our hands on 
in a practical way, I feel that there is a 
“latent salvage” right now in the situation 
which we cannot afford to neglect. There 
are Chinese leaders with whom I talked in 
Hong Kong, in Tokyo and in Formosa who 
are, figuratively speaking, holding out their 
hands to us with a plea to continue to be- 
lieve in their basic objectives and to con- 
tinue to help them maintain their courage 
against these tremendous odds of military 
defeat. These are the real standard bearers 
against the creeping paralysis of Russian- 
inspired Chinese communism, These indi- 
viduals might well be described as oases in 
the vast desert of China, and I have no doubt 
that through the entire area there are those 
who would dally to a courageous ideological 
approach aimed at Chinese rehabilitation, 


PART V. SPECIFIC IMMEDIATE RECOMMENDATIONS 


In light of these general observations 
what recommendations can be made for pos- 
itive, constructive action at this time? 

In considering this question I want to em- 
phasize again that I have no final and con- 
clusive answers and, therefore, what I am 
suggesting is simply an approach to the 
whole problem and an honest recognition of 
its difficulty and immensity. 

What I am pleading for is an attitude of 
mind by us which will give hope and cour- 
age to those who are still willing to re- 
main faithful to what they believe in. In 
this spirit I make the following specific rec- 
ommendations: 


1. A united far eastern command 


Our over-all command in the development 
of our policy in the Far East should be unified 
in one control such as General MacArthur 
has so ably demonstrated in Japan, which 
will recognize not only the strategic mili- 
tary problems of the area from the stand- 
point of the security of the United States, 
but also and especially will appreciate the 
fact that we are engaged in an ideological 
war—a war to capture the minds of men. 

2. The $75,000,000 flexible fund 

In order to make the most effective use 
of the $75,000,000 flexible fund, there should 
immediately be appointed a committee or 
agency, familiar with the situation from ex- 
perience on the ground. This agency would 
advise the President as to the practicability 
of military projects which might be de- 
veloped to carry out the fund’s objectives. 

Specifically I suggest that such a com- 
mittee be made up of such outstanding men 
as General MacArthur, Admiral Badger, Gen- 
eral Wedemeyer, Admiral Berkey, General 
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Chennault, and Ambassador Leighton 
Stewart. 

Such a committee would certainly have 
the united approval of the American people, 


3. No recognition of Chinese Communist 
Government 


Inasmuch as the practically unanimous 
opinion of all those with whom I talked was 
that the present Communist movement was 
originally initiated in Moscow, its leaders were 
trained in Moscow, and it is now being 
directed from Moscow, I am opposed to any 
recognition of the Chinese Communist Goy- 
ernment by the United States. The Chinese 
Communist advance is definitely an alien in- 
vaslon and is undermining the aspirations 
for nationalism and freedom which all of 
these far eastern countries are struggling to 
attain. 


4. Program of reform and rehabilitation— 
No military aid 


While I would recommend that we continue 
our present recognition of the Nationalist 
Government as long as it survives, I would 
leave the question of further military aid 
to the discretion of the President, acting with 
advice of the agency to be set up under 
recommendation 2 above. As a policy we 
should emphasize primarily the importance 
of the development of an ideological program 
of reform and rehabilitation, which should 
be practically applied immediately in the 
areas still occupied by the Nationalists. 

What I mean by this is that there should 
be developed such a reform program in the 
non-Communist western provinces, in the 
“area of Chungking (until and unless Chung- 
king falls), on the island of Hainan, and par- 
ticularly on the island of Formosa. On the 
island of Formosa there is an outstanding 
opportunity to develop for the Formosan 
people themselyes a program which would 
mean the assurance of their freedom and the 
rehabilitation of their industries, and espe- 
cially their agriculture. I believe that this 
possibility should be explored immediately 
with the Nationalist Government now in con- 
trol of Formosa and with the Taiwan people 
themselves, who are opposed both to the 
Chinese Communists and also to the Nation- 
alists. I believe that the Taiwan people 
would cooperate with the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment in setting up through our ECA 
operations a type of recovery which might 
be an example to other provinces in China 
now in desperate need. Furthermore, For- 
mosa is ideally located for the development 
of our Voice of America program which, 
however, I would not call the “Voice of Amer- 
ica,” but rather the "Voice of the New China.” 


5. Formosa must not fall into hostile hands 


I recognize that because of the unsettled 
conditions on the island of Formosa today, 
the previous proposal might be difficult of 
accomplishment. But whether or not that 
proposal could be accomplished, it is my ur- 
gent recommendation that under no circum- 
stances must we let the island of Formosa 
fall into hands hostile to the United States. 
This is not only because Formosa might be 
the last bastion opposing the Communist 
wave in China, but also because Formosa, if 
in hostile hands, would threaten the island 
bases in the eastern Pacific from Japan to the 
north and down through Okinawa and the 
Philippines in the south. 

At the present moment Formosa has an un- 
certain legal status. It was a part of Japan 
prior to World War II. It is occupied today 
by the Chinese Nationalist forces because it 
was agreed at Cairo that it would be returned 
to China at the conclusion of the Japanese 
war. Technically, however, until the peace 
with Japan is ratified the area is still a part 
of Japanese territory and could be included in 
our Japanese military occupation. I recom- 
mend that this situation be carefully explored 
with the further recommendation that any 
possible steps taken should be reported at 
once to the United Nations with an expres- 
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sion of determination on our part to keep the 
island out of the war area and to assist in 
its economic development. We might explore 
the possibility of a United Nations trustee- 
ship pending such time as the ultimate sov- 
ereignty of the island could be determined. 


6. Admit and correct mistakes 


I recommend the following moves to cor- 
rect what appear to be mistakes of policy: 

(a) Discontinue making Chiang Kai-shek 
and other Nationalist leaders political 
lepers.” With all their alleged mistakes they 
merit our interest and help. They can help 
build the New China. 

(b) Discontinue our present policy of 
watchful waiting and become positive in our 
support of anti-Communist resistance in the 
Far East. 

(c) Do not permit short range financial 
pressures to outweigh long range ideological 
objectives. 


7. Over-all advisory group 

I recommend that in order that we may 
keep our hands on the day-to-day changes in 
the far-eastern situation, that we continue 
the advisory committee appointed by the 
Secretary of State: Ambassador-at-Large 
Philip Jessup; Raymond B. Fosdick, tormer 
president of the Rockefeller Foundation; and 
Everett Case, president of Colgate University; 
and that we support this advisory committee 
by the appointment of a subcommittee of the 
Congress chosen on a bipartisan basis from 
the Foreign Relations and Armed Services 
Committees of the Senate and the cor- 
responding committees in the House. 

Should such a group of continuing advisers 
be appointed, I would recommend that the 
whole group or at least a subcommittee 
thereof proceed immediately to the Far East 
to observe conditions on the ground and to 
make specific recommendations for positive 
action, 


8. Areas other than China 


The foregoing recommendations are 
directed primarily to the difficult Chinese 
problem, but I would not limit our investi- 
gation and consideration to that single area. 
We have the problem of Korea to which I 
referred earlier in this report and which I 
had the privilege of visiting, and I feel that 
We are justified in carrying out an ECA 
rehabilitation program in light of the splen- 
did progress the Koreans have made during 
the past year. i 

In addition to Korea, however, and the 
other areas which I have discussed earlier in 
this report, we must give consideration to 
the area bordering on China on the south- 
west, particularly Burma, Thailand (Siam), 
and French Indochina. 

When Congress authorized the flexible 
$75,000,000 fund for military aid to be used 
in the area of China where the Communist 
advance might be threatening, it was defi- 
nitely realized that there might be trouble in 
these spots and that prompt military aid 
might be justified. During my trip I was 
advised that there are at the present time 
real disturbances in Burma and French In- 
dochina, but I was also advised that Thal- 
land (Siam) is in the best shape politically 
and is strongly anti-Communist. All these 
areas need our immediate careful study and 
probable aid. The advisory agency pro- 
vided for in recommendation 2 should make 
a study of these areas at once. 


CONCLUSION 


The time for effective action is now. Amer- 
ica united on a far-eastern policy can and 
must definitely halt this creeping paralysis 
of communism, which today threatens every 
freedom that our forefathers fought, bled, 
and died for on this continent. A firm stand 
now is a way by which we can avert the 
horrors of a third world war. 

Throughout our entire trip whether we 
were in Japan, in the Philippines, in Korea, 
or in parts of China, we could seem to sense 
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the deep yearning of people for a new lead- 
ership which would mean freedom from su- 
perimposed controls and an end of war and 
fighting. This is an obviously difficult ideal 
to be attained, and it can only be attained 
if the powerful, peace-loving nations of the 
world courageously stand together against 
aggression and the rule of might. This may 
call for an early reconsideration of the United 
Nations Charter and a new approach to inter- 
national cooperation to establish the rule 
of law and the protection of the weak 
against the aggression of the strong. 

As we traveled and talked to people with 
different viewpoints we felt that this yearn- 
ing for nationalism and freedom was bring- 
ing people closer together in an understand- 
ing in the truest sense of the brotherhood 
of man. People were meant by the great 
design to be free and to live together. It 
was never meant that any people on this 
globe should be subjected to the domina- 
tion and control of any other people. The 
yearnings in the Far East and in other parts 
of the world for freedom is an expression 
of the recognition of these eternal truths. 

The sympathy of the United States for 
these yearnings and the determination of 
our people to aid in this eternal quest for 
freedom must continue to be the foundation 
of our foreign policy. 

November 29, 1949. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a few questions? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SPARKMAN in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey yield to the Sena- 
tor from California? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Iam glad 
to yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I first want to 
commend the able Senator from New 
Jersey, who is a member of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, for having pre- 
sented a very thoughtful discussion of 
this subject relative to the Far East al- 
though I see some very practical difficul- 
ties in the way of his so-called alterna- 
tive, not the least of which, I am fearful, 
is the fact that it might be in effect like 
taking the Sudetenland away from the 
Czechs. In other words, their hope to- 
day of resisting communism rests pretty 
largely in the island of Formosa, and it 
would probably be most difficult for 
Hainan to be supported by the National 
Government of China if Formosa became 
jeopardized; so we cannot completely 
dissociate Hainan Island from the For- 
mosan problem. But, at least, the Sen- 
ator has presented a suggestion which 
is worthy of consideration. 

I should like to ask the able Senator, 
since he is a member of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relation and is familiar 
with the fact that on the 23d of last 
December the State Department sent 
out to its representatives abroad a memo- 
randum which stated flatfootedly that 
Formosa had no strategic value, if he can 
give the names of the members of the 
committee within the State Department 
who drafted such memorandum. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I regret to 
say that I cannot. I have tried to find 
out who they were. I have been advised 
that the document was prepared by some 
of those members of the State Depart- 
ment who, a few years ago, were in the 
Far East and who, in approximately 1943 
or 1944, sent back the first messages 
apparently supporting the new Com- 
munist agrarian reform movement, and 
apparently depreciating the Nationalist 
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Government, forgetting that that gov- 
ernment was carrying the load of the 
war against Japan, forgetting that it was 
doing the best it could against terrific 
odds, and especially in light of the fact 
the Senator brought out so ably last 
Thursday that our own policy certainly 
let down the Nationalist Government at 
Yalta, where the Manchurian question 
was disposed of without giving the Chi- 
nese any credit or voice. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I may say, if the 
Senator will yield further, that I made a 
request on the day the press association 
carried the report from Tokyo of the 
December 23 memorandum, that, as a 
member of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee and of the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee, a copy be fur- 
nished to me, That request was denied 
at the time and it has not as yet been 
complied with. I then submitted, under 
date of January 7, the following letter 
to the Honorable Dean Acheson, Secre- 
tary of State, which I should like to read 
into the Recor at this time, because I 
think it is appropriate to the Senator's 
remarks: 

JANUARY 7, 1950. 
Hon. DEAN ACHESON, 
Secretary of State, 
State Department, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. AcHEson: I called the State De- 
partment this morning to request the names 
of the committee which had been responsible 
for drafting the December 23 memorandum 
advising the State Department personnel 
that Formosa had no strategic value. 

I first attempted to get Mr. Peurifoy in 
the Personnel Division, but he was out of 
the city so I talked with Mr. Bryan and made 
the request of him. He said he had to take 
it up with higher authority. At about 11:15 
this morning I received a call from Mr. 
George Kennan who stated that both Sec- 
retary Acheson and Under Secretary Webb 
were out of the city. However, he stated 
that the State Department itself assumed 
responsibility for any such information sent 
out and that he felt that he must decline to 
give me the names of the persons constitut- 
ing the committee which drafted the 
document. 

I emphasized to him that I felt that asa 
Member of the Senate of the United States, 
I was entitled to this information and while 
there might be some basis for the Depart- 
ment’s position to decline to release a docu- 
ment which they themselves had classified, 
I could see no excuse for not furnishing a 
Member of Congress the names of such com- 
mittee. 

Sincerely yours, 
WitraM F. KNOWLAND. 


I should like to say to the able Senator, 
who has done much to bring to the floor 
of the Senate facts which I think the 

Senate and the country desperately 
need, that it seems to me the continued 
effort on the part of the State Depart- 
ment to lower the iron curtain between 
its own activities and the Congress of 
the United States and the public can be 
best expressed as running counter to 
Woodrow Wilson's concept of open cove- 
nants openly arrived at, in being secret 
diplomacy secretly arrived at. This is 
the public’s business, and certainly it is 
a pertinent factor as to who constituted 
the committee which drafted a policy 
statement which said that Formosa had 
no strategic value, when I have every 
reason to believe that that is not the 
judgment of our responsible military and 
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naval commanders and, indeed, it is my 


judgment that it is not the viewpoint of 


the Joint Chiefs themselves. 

If the Senator will permit me further, 
let me say that I am not a member of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, but I 
have asked the very able Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] if I might attend 
a meeting of that committee in executive 
session tomorrow. With his usual cour- 
tesy he said that he would take the mat- 
ter up with the committee, that it is 
possible that the committee might de- 
cide to permit visitors, but that he 
doubted very much the practicability of 
permitting questioning by some Senator 
who is not a member of the committee. 

I have submitted to the able Senator 
from New Jersey, as I have to other Sen- 
ators on the committee, and I desire to 
submit now to the Senate, certain ques- 
tions which I believe are pertinent and 
to which I hope the Foreign Relations 
Committee may gain answers. If the 
committee is not successful in doing so, 
it will be the purpose of the junior Sen- 
ator from California, since I feel that 
this question affects the strategic de- 
fense of the United States, to ask, 
through the Armed Services Committee, 
of which I am a member, and the Ap- 
propriations Committee, of which I am 
a member, the answers to those ques- 
tions. I should like to get the answers, 
however, as soon as possible. The ques- 
tions are as follows: 

1. Who are the members of the policy 
group that drafted the December 23 memo 
stating that Formosa had no strategic value? 
Are John P. Davies and/or John S. Service 
members of this group? 

2. Does the State Department or the Na- 
tional Defense Establishment have the views 
of General MacArthur or Admiral Radford on 
the strategic value of Formosa? Do either of 
them support the State Department’s con- 
tention? Will any such views be made avail- 
able to the Foreign Relations Committee in 
executive session? 

8. Has the State Department any state- 
ment from the Joint Chiefs of Staff indicat- 
ing they support the contention that For- 
mosa in unfriendly hands is of no strategic 
importance to us? 

4. Were the members of the National Se- 
curity Council, when they met on December 
29, informed regarding: 

(a) The State Department memo of De- 
cember 23 discounting the strategic value of 
Formosa; 

(b) The request of the Chinese Govern- 
ment for aid which was received by the State 
Department on December 23? 

5. What was the extent of the Chinese re- 
quest of December 23 and any supplemental 
requests made since that date? Were they 
within the limits of existing legislation and 
appropriations? Will copies of such requests 
be made available to the Foreign Relations 
Committee in executive session? 

6. Was the amount and scope of the Chi- 
nese requests made between December 23, 
1949, and January 4, 1950, known to the Pres- 
ident at the time of his press conference on 
January 5? Were such requests also made 
known to the Joint Chiefs of Staff; and if so, 
on what date were the Joint Chiefs in- 
formed? 

7. Has the State Department information 
that the Chinese Communists are exercising 
an effective censorship on American citizens 
who have been allowed to leave China by 
holding responsible their Chinese friends not 
only for their financial obligations but also 
for any statements they may make regarding 
conditions in China? 
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Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I can say 
to the Senator that if he requests me to 
do so, I shall be glad to present those 
questions, if it is not possible for him to 
attend the meeting of the committee. 
I think he has a perfect right to have 
those questions answered; and I join him 
in my expression of interest in the an- 
swers. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I hope the Senator 
will do so. I want to make them avail- 
able now, so that the State Department 
will be amply advised and have ready the 
information requested, because I think 
the members of the Foreign Relations 
Committee are entitled to categorical re- 
plies to the questions as well as are other 
Members of the Senate. 

I may say to the able Senator, because 
I know of his deep interest in this matter, 
that the last question grows out of a 
communication which I received recently 
from a man who had been for 4 years in 
Peking. He remained behind the Com- 
munist lines at the time the Communists 
occupied that city. He has only recently 
been able to get out. For obvious rea- 
sons I shall not use his name, but I think 
the Senate should be advised of what I 
believe is a very effective means of cen- 
sorship which the Chinese Communists 
are using on American citizens. I read: 


One good reason why I have been inarticu- 
late about present conditions in China is 
the fact that, in order to leave, I had to pro- 
duce two guarantors who were willing to 
certify my reliability, etc. It would hardly 
be cricket to jeopardize them by rushing into 
print with an unfavorable report on the 
present administration and it would be im- 
possible to write any other kind. 


Then, to bear out what he has said, he 
gozs on as follows: 


The only trouble with my theory is that 
nobody seems willing to accept it. I have 
some good arguments, most or all of which 
you already know, but none are immediate 
enough to make a strong point and, in any 
case, I run into a lot of people with precon- 
ceived notions which contradict my own ob- 
served facts. The idea that the KCT is a 
benevolent group of agrarian reformers, for 
example, is dying very hard. I know that 
conditions in the Chinese countryside under 
the KCT are worse than under the KMT be- 
cause I have seen and talked to any number 
of refugees fleeing from the areas taken over 
by the new government. I knew one case in 
detail where a family had some 25 mu of land 
(about 4 acres) and a bicycle. The new au- 
thorities took all but 14 mu (2 mu for each 
member of the family), and the bicycle, 
which was regarded as a capitalistic luxury. 
Taxes are heavy, the rates are a little difficult 
to estimate but seem to be calculated to take 
all but enough to keep the taxpayer alive. 
And, in addition, the public is subjected toa 
constant stream of propaganda and elaborate 
courses of instruction in party ideals which 
take up the spare time which was the peas- 
ant’s only luxury. Much the same thing 
goes on in the cities. Attendance at celebra- 
tions and school sessions is controlled 
through the pao-chia system; the press and 
radio become outlets for pure propaganda, 
school curricula are dictated by politicians 
and enforced by policy, business comes to a 
virtual stop and every normal function of the 
economy is stifled by regulation and bureau- 
cratic control. Much of the latter is idiotic 
and the administrators thereof are selected 
apparently because they know nothing what- 
ever about the field with which they are con- 
cerned. I could go on for pages outlining the 
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defects of the system as I found them, but 
suffice it to say I tried it out and it was too 
much for me. 


Mr. President, that is not the only let- 
ter of that type I have received. I hope 
the Senator will press very diligently in 
the committee to see how long the State 
Department has been informed, if they 
are informed, that this type of censorship 
is being exercised on Americans who have 
gotten out of there, in an effort to prevent 
the American public being advised of the 
true conditions. 

One final point I hope the Senator will 
bear in mind, namely, that as early as 
1944 and 1945, as will be found by an ex- 
amination of the China white paper, 
starting on page 564 and running 
through for some subsequent pages, Mr. 
Davies and Mr. Service were in China. 
As long ago as 1944, almost 6 years ago, 
they were predicting the immediate 
downfall of the National Government 
of China. They were urging, as will be 
found by a reading of the letter, a coali- 
tion of the Communists in China, and 
they were urging that the Government 
of the United States might start play- 
ing footsy“ with the Communists in 
China, even at that early date. So, I 
think my question as to whether either 
or both of these gentlemen had any- 
thing to do with this memorandum of 
December 23, saying that Formosa had 
no strategic value, is a pertinent ques- 
tion. If it is not answered tomorrow, I 
intend to press it in other places until 
we do get an answer to the question. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I thank 
the Senator. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Jersey yield for a 
question? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield for 
a question. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Did the Senator 
find any evidence in the Pacific that, 
from a military viewpoint, Formosa was 
not of strategic value to the United 
States? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I will say 
that very definitely I did not. 

A suggestion has been made in some 
of the press that General MacArthur 
in a way was propagandizing me. I will 
say that General MacArthur never said 
anything to me until I asked him 
the explicit question. The first ap- 
prehension I had about Formosa I got 
in the Philippines. I did not talk to 
General MacArthur about it, but I went 
to the Philippines almost immediately, 
where some people said I might get in- 
formation in Japan. So, when I returned 
to Japan I asked MacArthur about the 
Formosa situation. I initiated the in- 
quiry. He did not ask me, as was sug- 
gested in some of the newspapers and 
in some of the comments. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I compliment the 
Senator on the remarks he has made 
today, because I think they have been of 
great benefit to the Senate. I notice the 
Senator started out with the statement 
that there was a lack of policy. Was the 
Senator able to discover just what our 
policy was in the Far East? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Not only 
could I not discover it, but I was very 
much disturbed by having members of 
our Defense Establishment, and even 
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members of the State Department Es- 
tablishment—cautiously, of course, be- 
cause they did not want to put them- 
selves in an embarrassing position, and, 
of course, I would not quote them—indi- 
cate their great appreciation of my com- 
ing, for instance, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations of the Senate, so 
that they could say what they felt they 
had to say to someone about the lack of 
policy in that area and the embarrass- 
ment they were having because we did 


not have any policy in our dealings with 


the peoples there. I got the distinct im- 
pression from our own representatives 
there that they were concerned, first, 
over the lack of policy, and, second, over 
Formosa, and I did not hear any dissent- 
ing voice. 

Mr. FERGUSON. As I understand, at 
least one of the purposes of our having 
military forces in the Pacific is to carry 
out the foreign policy of the United 
States. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. That is 
correct. : 

Mr. FERGUSON, That is, to imple- 
ment it. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. That is 
correct. 

Mr, FERGUSON. Was the Senator 
able to discover what our policy in the 
Pacific was that was to be implemented? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I think 
that in Japan, where a reasonably free 
hand has been given to General Mac- 
Arthur and where I am sure he is acting 
as the State Department would have him 
act, we have indicated a policy for that 
particular responsibility. 

I think that in the Philippines Ambas- 
sador Cowan, to whom I want to pay the 
highest tribute, is doing a most construc- 
tive job in a difficult situation, seeking to 
help a young republic with its growing 
pains, a new nation coming into its own, 
trying to assist them in their economic 
problems. I felt that he had a program 
he was working on. But the important 
consideration with everybody was: Here 
we are stymied because there is no policy 
for China, and China is the key to this 
whole situation. If China goes commu- 
nistic, the whole area will be in jeop- 
ardy. That is the feeling I got, though 
the Senator from Michigan, who was 
there himself, may have gotten a differ- 
ent feeling. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I wish to ask the 
Senator if possibly he and I cannot agree 
on the thesis that we have had a policy 
of appeasement in the Far East, and that 
we are in effect carrying out that policy. 
Let us say that it is partly open and 
partly secret. 

Is it not true that it was the feeling of 
some in the State Department at the 
close of the war, and prior to the close 
of the war that Russia was entitled to 
have on her borders in the west friendly 
nations, and we knew, prior to the close 
of the war, that Russia was setting up 
communistic governments for Poland 
and various other countries in the west? 
Is it not also true that, being desirous of 
having at least some signs of democracy 
in those governments, we asked for free 
elections, having in mind that Russia 
wanted to have friendly governments on 
her borders in the west? Is it not further 
true that finally we discovered that what 
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she had in mind by “free elections” was 
the installation of Communist govern- 
ments and that we waked up to the 
sorry fact that although Russia agreed 
to free elections, as we called them or 
asked for them, they were absolutely con- 
trolled elections, as she desired? 

Is it not true that the American policy 
in the east was identical? Was it not 
understood that Korea was to have a 
government free from communism, but 
the American policy was to dictate to the 
Koreans that in their government they 
had to take in so many Communists? In 
other words, the policy was that Russia 
was entitled to a friendly government on 
her border, and we insisted on Com- 


‘munists going into the government, Is 


it not true that that was secret, that it 
was unknown to the American people? 
But in December of 1945, when we sent 
General Marshall to China, we instructed 
him, as is shown by the instructions, to 
demand in China the identical thing we 
demanded in Korea, namely, that the 
government of China take Communists 
into it. 

Therefore we had a policy in the Pa- 
cific identical with the policy in the 
European theater, that Russia was to 
have friendly governments on her bor- 
ders, and to this day America has had a 
policy of allowing her that privilege. 

This is the difficulty: These friendly 
governments are entirely different from 
what the Senator and I understand as 
friendly governments on our borders. 
We ask only that on our borders we have 
free and independent people, not con- 
trolled by a foreign power, whereas to 
Russia, to communism, a friendly gov- 
ernment is one that is controlled from 
Moscow. Therefore, a friendly govern- 
ment which attempts to take into its 
bosom Communists, will end up with 
nothing but communism, as occurred in 
the west. I ask the Senator whether or 
not he found such facts to exist in the 
east? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I will not 
say that I found all those facts in detail. 
I did find that there had been, as the 
Senator says, the endeavor to bring 
about a coalition in the early stages of 
the Korean picture. I did find that the 
south Koreans were very strongly against 
that, and I believe Dr. Rhee himself told 
me definitely that he was opposed to a 
coalition. I am not sure about that, 
however. 

So far as the remainder of the Sena- 
tor’s statement is concerned, while I can- 
not say that I found collaboration diffi- 
cult, a sequence of documents, and so 
forth, certainly shows a trend or pattern. 
The history of the satellite states in the 
west, that is in the east of Europe but 
in the western part of the world today, 
and the trend today in China, indicate 
a pattern which has been followed very 
definitely by the Communists. In the 
beginning, I think, we were misled by 
that pattern and went along in the hope 
of bringing about peace, as the Senator 
intimated. But after we had seen the 
terrible things that happened in the 
satellite states in eastern Europe, some 
of which I saw personally; after we had 
seen what happened in Poland, in 
Czechoslovakia, in Hungary, in Bulgaria, 
and in Rumania, where purges of mem- 
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bers of the existing governments took 
place, and harsh conditions were imposed 
on ihe existing governments, we should 
have realized what would happen in 
China; that the same pattern would be 
followed in China, and that China would 
be lost to the Communists in the same 
way as the satellite countries of western 
Europe were lost to them. 

Mr. FERGUSON. When our Nation 
deals with what we believe to be, or what 
we hope is a “friendly government,” 
meaning thereby a free as well as a 
friendly government, and when our Na- 
tion later discovers that the nation with 
which we are dealing has an entirely dif- 
ferent conception of the meaning of the 
term “friendly government,” and con- 
siders another government to be “friend- 
ly” only if that government is commu- 
nistic, does not the Senator from New 
Jersey believe we should be released from 
any understandings or agreements based 
on our belief that we are dealing with a 
“friendly” government? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. If there 
was any such understanding I should 
certainly say that what has since hap- 
pened releases us from such understand- 
ing or agreement as we have entered 
into, because we have now found that 
Russia, by the method of infiltration 
used by her, has brought about Commu- 
nist conquest of her satellite nations. 

The suggestion has been made that 
there is danger of some of the Asian 
countries bordering on China being in- 
vaded and conquered by the Chinese 
armies. I do not believe such a thing 
will happen. I think the Moscow Com- 
munists are too smart for that. I be- 
lieve they will hold the Chinese Com- 
munists away from the borders of the 
surrounding countries, but that the 
Communist movement will come from 
within the bordering countries, as it did 
in China itcelf. I do not believe there 
will be external aggression into the sur- 
rounding countries, from across the 
border of China. The Chinese Commu- 
nists will keep away from that because 
they know that that is something which 
will be rejected by the Asian people 
themselves. 

What I am hoping for is to give the 
small Asian countries the knowledge that 
the United States is interested in their 
yearnings for their own nationalism, 
without interference by any outside 
power, and when I say that, I mean by 
Russia, with the methods she has used 
in obtaining control in China. I say fur- 
ther that any recognition by us, de jure 
or de facto, should not mean that we 
are in favor of such a policy as that 
which is now being followed by the Com- 
munists in China. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Did the Senator ob- 
tain information in the east, and on the 
island of Formosa, leading him to the 
conclusion that the Formosan people 
were of the opinion that in effect America 
was instigating a revolution on the island 
of Formosa? x 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I heard 
that stated in various quarters, but I do 
not have sufficient evidence to be sure 
that there is anything to it. I did hear 
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it stated that some Americans there had 
stirred up some Formosans to revolt 
against the Nationalists. I do not have 
any evidence to substantiate that, how- 
ever. It was simply common talk. 

Mr. FERGUSON. It was common talk. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Yes. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does not the Sena- 
tor believe that such common talk tends 
to instigate a revolution under the cir- 
cumstances, particularly in view of the 
fact that America is following a policy 
of giving no financial or military aid 
toward the defense of Formosa? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Yes, it 
might very well do so, and I think the 
writing off of Formosa by the United 
States might mean a revolution there in 
a very short time. That is one of the 
reasons I gave for the plea I made the 
other day for the other approach and a 
different kind of a solution for the For- 
mosan people. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 
Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Has the Senator any 
evidence that prior to January 1, 1950, 
America had decided not to give any 
military aid to the Nationalist Govern- 
ment, as announced on January 5 by the 
President? Prior to that time did the 
Senator know that such a policy was our 
policy but had not been announced, so 
far as the American public was con- 
cerned? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I had no 
evidence of it, but, of course, from talk- 
ing, as I did, with the Secretary of State, 
and with men like Mr. Fosdick and 
others, I knew that they were seriously 
considering denying any further mili- 
tary aid of any sort to the Nationalist 
Government of Formosa. I knew it was 
being considered. That is why I sent my 
letter of November 27 to the Secretary 
suggesting an alternative approach to 
the Formosan question, if we did not give 
them any military assistance. 

Mr. FERGUSON. But was the Senator 
familiar with the fact that as early as 
last October the United States Govern- 
ment advised the Nationalist Govern- 
ment of China that we would not give any 
military aid to nor defend Formosa, 
which is in terms what was said on 
January 5, 1950? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I was 
not aware that it had been done on that 
particular date. I thought that about 
that time the decision was being arrived 
at, and one reason I was concerned over 
this approach was because those of us 
who had been to Formosa and had a 
chance to learn of some of these issues 
felt we were entitled to sit down with 
members of the State Department and 
discuss the possible solution of the For- 
mosan problem without the problem 
being prejudged. That was my thought 
respecting the approach to the For- 
Mosan problem. However, we were not 
even considered. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I ask the distin- 
guished Senator whether the instruc- 
tions, dated December 23, respecting the 
Pacific situation, at least as released by 
the press associations, did not indicate 
that so far as the State Department was 
concerned they had charged off For- 
mosa as not being strategically necessary 
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in America’s scheme of things, and also 
whether they did not indicate clearly 
that we had then decided, that is, as 
early as December 23, that Formosa 
would receive no military aid, nor other 
assistance, and instructions were given 
to officials in the Far East that when 
the fall of Formosa came, they would 
have an excuse, or at least an alibi to 
give as the reason why Formosa had 
fallen? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I think 
that is true; and that is why we were all 
surprised that on December 29, as I re- 
call the date, there was a meeting of the 
National Security Council, as though 
that Council would determine the dis- 
position of Formosa. The question had 
been settled and determined long before 
that, and those who wanted to have the 
matter reconsidered, as I understand 
the Defense Department did, were sim- 
ply told, apparently, that the matter had 
been decided, and that they did not need 
the advice of our experts. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me at that point, 
because what I have to say fits in with 
what is now being said. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Yes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I ask the Senator 
from New Jersey, who serves very ably 
on the Foreign Relations Committee, 
whether, when the new committee to 
study the Far East, headed by Dr. Jessup, 
and including the other two gentlemen 
the Senator names, was set up, his im- 
pression was that before any final de- 
cision was made in regard to our far- 
eastern policy that committee would 
presumably make its report; that the 
report would not only be available to the 
State Department for study, but pre- 
sumably would be available.at least to 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
for study, so that there could be joint 
discussions prior to any final decision 
relative to writing off of China? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Yes; I 
am sure that was the original intention, 
But I was advised when I returned, that 
the committee of three was to be a con- 
tinuing committee, and while they had 
discussed policy with the President, noth- 
ing was to go to the public until Mr. 
Jessup, who was chairman of the com- 
mittee, had gone to the Far East and 
made his report. Another thing that 
came as a great surprise was that these 
decisions were made while Mr. Jessup 
was still in the Far East. We expected 
that nothing would be done at least until 
he had come back and told what he had 
found. That was an extraordinary 
action. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Could the able 
Senator from New Jersey enlighten the 
Senate as to what good was to be ex- 
pected, so far as our Chinese policy is 
concerned, by sending Dr. Jessup to 
China, and by announcing that on Feb- 
ruary 1 the Joint Chiefs were going to 
the Far East to discuss with General 
MacArthur the general strategic situa- 
tion in that area of the world, if before 
either group, that is either Dr. Jessup or 
the Joint Chiefs have had a chance to 
carry on their consultations or bring 
back their reports, the country and the 
Senate had already been presented with 
a fait accompli? 
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Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I agree 
with the implications of the Senator’s 
question entirely, and I was as much ata 
loss as he is to understand why we need 
to have Mr. Jessup go to the Far East, or 
why we need to have the Joint Chiefs go 
there, if all the strategic questions are to 
be decided in Washington without con- 
sultations whatsoever with those on the 
ground in the Far East. That is one 
of the puzzles we have been troubled by, 
and which brought up the debate, so far 
as I am concerned. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Along the same line 
as that just suggested by the Senator 
from California, we have the sending of 
Mr. Jessup to the Far East, and the pro- 
posal to send the Joint Chiefs of Staff to 
the Far East, and then we have the an- 
nouncement of policy on January 5. In 
October the United States Government 
advised the Nationalist Government that 
we would not give military or any other 
help toward the defense of the island of 
Formosa, which was followed on the 23d 
day of December by instructions to the 
State Department officials in the Far 
East respecting policy. In view of what 
occurred in October and December, I 
ask the Senator from New Jersey why Dr. 
Jessup should have been sent to the 
Far East to look into the making of a 
policy in relation to the strategic value 
and the importance of Formosa and its 
defense, so far as America is concerned? 
Why would we send him, even by air- 
plane, after the fact was already an- 
nounced by the Nationalist Government? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Thatisa 

difficult question to answer. I will say 
for Mr. Jessup, whom I have known for 
Many years, and for whom I have the 
highest regard; that he went to the Far 
East not only for the matters we are dis- 
cussing, but also to discuss some other 
matters relative to the Far East, in con- 
nection with which the Communist prob- 
lem arises. So he went for that addi- 
tional reason. 
But I understand the reason he went 
there to discuss the Formosan question 
‘I understand he is there for that pur- 
pose now—was so that he might obtain 
information on the scene and might get 
advice from the Joint Chiefs, and all 
that sort of thing. 

Mr. FERGUSON, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
LEHMAN in the Chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey yield further to the 
Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield. 
Mr. FERGUSON. Does the Senator 
from New Jersey believe now that the 
announcement by the President on Jan- 
uary 5 forecloses the question of the 
strategic value of Formosa in the scheme 
of things, so far as the United States is 
concerned? Is that now a closed book? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. As a 
Member of the United States Senate, I 
certainly hope it is not, because I feel 
the enormous responsibility all of us 
have to be sure that our country is safe. 
If our Chiefs of Staff and our military 
men generally, especially those in the 
Far East whom I saw, still think For- 
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mosa a strategic area—and they know 
more about it than I do—then it is very 
difficult for me to reconcile myself, I re- 
gret to state, with the decision of the 
administration, because the safety of the 
United States means more to me than 
agreeing with the decision of the admin- 
istration. I think we must get the best 
advice and information we can obtain 
on this metter, before the door is finally 
locked. That question should be asked. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Then, is it the view 
of the Senator from New Jersey, that if 
it is the opinion of our best brains, so 
far as military matters are concerned, 
that Formosa is of strategic value, that 
decision should be held in abeyance? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Yes; be- 
cause from the standpoint of defense, I 
feel that we would be justified in defend- 
ing Formosa from an attack from the 
mainland. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does the distin- 
guished Senator from New Jersey believe 
that if the Reds in China, either through 
infiltration and revolution from within 
or by outside direct attack, obtain For- 
mosa, there will then be on the island of 
Formosa a government unfriendly to 
the United States of America? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Yes. 

Mr. FERGUSON. There is no doubt 
about that in the Senator’s mind; is 
there? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Not a bit. 
Furthermore, if the Chinese Communists 
move in and take over Formosa and 
make it a part of China, there is not the 
slightest doubt in my mind that if those 
in Moscow want to set up bases there, 
even if they do not make any noise about 
it, they will be definitely able to set up 
bases that will be a threat to our life- 
line, including Okinawa. ‘Therefore, I 
think it may be necessary for every mem- 
ber of our Armed Services Committee to 
go there. It is a serious threat to the 
peace of the world today. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I wish to agree with 
the Senator that it is so vital and so im- 
portant that we should not consider it a 
closed book, so far as the message of 
January 5 is concerned. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I hope we 
will not have to. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. 
the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator from New Jer- 
sey whether he feels it would alter the 
very wise course he has proposed if we 
should suddenly learn that the adminis- 
tration had recognized the Communist 
government of China. What difference 
would it make to the proposals the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey has made? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. If we still 
considered that the Formosan status was 
in abeyance pending the signing of the 
Japanese peace treaty—and very good 
lawyers have argued to me that that is 
the position it is in since the agreement 
of the Cairo Conference, that Formosa 
was to go to China, has not been carried 
out legally, and will not be until the 
peace treaty is signed—if that is the 
position, we still would be able to deal 
with Formosa after the Chinese Reds 
were recognized, if they were. But their 
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recognition would put us in a very diff- 
cult position. I assume that the Senator 
from Vermont would agree with me as to 
that. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I would agree; but 
if our Government recognized the Chi- 
nese Communist Government, I am stilla 
little concerned about how the matter 
might work out in this respect 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. The Sen- 
ator will understand that the Senator 
from New Jersey is definitely opposed to 
the recognition of the Communist Chi- 
nese Government by the Government of 
the United States. 

Mr. FLANDERS. _I say to the Senator 
from New Jersey that that makes two of 
us. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I think 
something more I shall say along that 
line will be agreed to by the Senator from 
Vermont. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I would not be sur- 
prised. 

But so long as our recognition re- 
mains, by sorry default, with the Nation- 
alist Government of China, it would seem 
that the position we would be in if we 
followed the Senator’s suggestion as to 
what we should do about Formosa in the 
meantime, would be more unpalatable to 
the Russian Government than would be 
the case if the Communist Government 
in China were recognized. Would there 
not then be, on the part of the Russian 
Government, a tendency, with the recog- 
nition of the Communist Government in 
China, to hurry up the conclusion of the 
Japanese peace treaty, to speed up the 
whole process so that we would have 
little chance to accomplish the things the 
Senator from New Jersey is suggesting 
be undertaken in the case of the Island 
of Formosa? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I am not 
entirely clear about the question the 
Senator has asked, because certainly I 
am not endeavoring to find a conclusion 
or an alternative that is palatable to 
Russia or to Moscow. 

Mr. FLANDERS. No; we are not. 
However, if our Government is to make 
an effective psychological beachhead in 
Formosa, and at the same time should 
recognize the Chinese Communist Gov- 
ernment, I wonder how long it would be 
before we arrived at a conclusion of the 
peace treaty, so far as Japan is con- 
cerned, and before that island fell into 
the Communists’ hands. It would seem 
to me that the recognition of Communist 
China becomes that much more dan- 
gerous. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Oh, I 
agree entirely with the Senator. I did 
not quite understand the point of his 
question. I agree entirely. It would 
bolster up my position and my sugges- 
tion if we refrain from recognizing Com- 
munist China. Of course, if we recog- 
nize Communist China, we are going to 
be in a very difficult position in this 
whole matter. 

Mr. FLANDERS. However, so far as 
we can judge, that is a possibility to 
be reckoned with, because it is in line 
with our experience on this floor, of being 
faced with a series of unpleasant, unwise 
faits accompli. It would be another of 
them, 
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I do not expect to be free from the fear 
of waking up some morning and finding 
that the Communist Chinese Govern- 
ment has been recognized. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I may 
say to the distinguished Senator from 
Vermont that not only I, but other mem- 
bers of the committee, have had assur- 
ance from the Secretary of State that 
recognition will not be accorded without 
full consultation with the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee of the Senate and the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the House. 
But the difficulty of that is that the de- 
cision which may be made with respect 
to Formosa may put us in a position 
where we shall be following the band 
wagon in the wrong direction, whereas 
we should be leading the procession in 
the right direction. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I should like to con- 
clude by complimenting the Senator 
from New Jersey on the broader defini- 
tion he has given to the word “strategic.” 
I think he is of the opinion that For- 
mosa is of strategic value from the mili- 
tary standpoint; but he has also given a 
truly wise and truly broad and truly 
practical extension of the word “strate- 
gic” into the style of warfare in which 
the Russian Government is preeminently 
skillful, and that is the strategy of psy- 
chological and spiritual warfare. I wish 
to express my gratitude to the Senator 
from New Jersey for displaying that kind 
of strategy, in which we are so deficient, 
and in which the opposing side has been 
so extremely effective at so little mone- 
tary cost. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I thank 
the Senator. I merely state in that con- 
nection that it is my distinct feeling that 
we have missed the whole possibility in 
Asia because we have not realized that 
there is going on all over the world a 
cold war to capture the minds of men, 
and that it may be well worth consid- 
ering having an immediate cessation of 
hostilities in the hot war—if we can hold 
Formosa while we do it—if we can turn 
our psychological guns on the cold war, 
to capture the minds of men and teach 
them the great values of the western 
Christian tradition. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. It will be my final 
question of the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I am glad 
to yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Relative to the 
statement the Senator just made, in 
answer to the question of the Senator 
from Vermont, regarding the commit- 
ments to discuss the matter with the 
members of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee and the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee, prior to recognition, has 
the able Senator from New Jersey any 
assurances that such discussion with the 
two committees dealing with foreign re- 
lations in the two Houses of Congress 
will be any more than the Secretary’s 
coming in, some morning, and saying, 
“We have determined to recognize the 
Communist regime in China; we wanted 
you to be notified before the statement 
was given to the press”? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I said 
what I did because at this stage of the 
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game, I am going to give the Secretary 
of State the benefit of the doubt. He 
must realize what we feel is meant by 
charting and formulating these decisions, 
and if it is another case of merely hand- 
ing us something to sign on the dotted 
line, he will know perfectly well that 
there will be some very strong dissents. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield to 
the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. WILEY. I am sorry I had to be 
absent from the floor. Iam simply going 
to ask a very brief question, but I shall 
preface it by saying that tomorrow we 
of the Foreign Relations Committee are 
going to have the privilege of catechizing 
the Secretary and getting his views and 
interpretations as to the subject known 
as the foreign policy in the Far East. I 
should like to have the distinguished 
Senator state very briefly—perhaps it 
will be by way of recapitulation; I do not 
know—if he were Secretary of State, or 
President, what policy he would initiate 
on behalf of this Government in the Far 
East, from here on in, or from here on 
out. In other words, we have as it 
were a patient. What is the remedy the 
Senator would prescribe? I should like 
to have a categorical reply. First, I un- 
derstood the Senator would not recognize 
the Communists. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. That is 
correct. 

Mr. WILEY. Second, I understand 
that, in relation to Formosa, instead of 
occupying it, the Senator would provide 
some sort of economic aid, so that the 
present forces themselves could effec- 
tively handle the situation. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I recom- 
mend that we think in terms of keeping 
Formosa from getting into any hands 
hostile to the United States. In my dis- 
cussion today, which was built around 
my thought about Formosa, I explored 
four alternative approaches, which will 
appear in the RECORD. 

Mr. WILEY. I understand. Which 
one would the Senator suggest? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. The last 
one was the one I suggested. 

Mr. WILEY. And what was that? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. It was on 
the theory that we had a responsibility, 
because Formosa legally is still a part of 
Japan. 

Mr. WILEY. I understand. What 
was the last one, briefly? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I pre- 
ferred to have an arrangement with the 
Nationalists and the Formosan people, 
which I think they would be very glad 
to sit in with us to work out, for the 
peaceful occupation of the island, the 
development of its economics, and so 
forth. I realize that if we did that at 
this time and the word was being carried 
over the island, it would make complica- 
tions in which our people would not want 
to become involved. We are not willing 
to give any military aid or take any 
aggressive action; so I limited the sug- 
gestion by saying there should be no 
aggressive warfare carried on from 
Formosa by the Nationalists or anyone 
else. If they wanted to carry on aggres- 
sive warfare, they must go to some other 
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base, but we would be prepared to back 
them up in the defense of Formosa 
against its being taken over by hostile 
hands. 

Mr. WILEY. But does the plan con- 
template a partial trusteeship or a par- 
tial occupancy by this Government? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. An oc- 
cupancy in the sense of a peaceful oc- 
cupancy because of our responsibility to 
Taiwan’s people, until the Japanese 
peace treaty is signed. 

Mr. WILEY. Does that mean that we 
would have to put military forces in 
possession? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. No; I 
should not put a soldier in there. 

Mr. WILEY. What does the Senator 
mean then by occupation? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. We would 
have no trouble at all about that, be- 
cause we have bases in Japan, we have 
bases in Okinawa, and we have a base 
in Manila, which could be used, if they 
had to be, and, as I tried to explain in 
my statement, I would recommend a 
peaceful occupation so as to set up a 
democratic government, to make a sym- 
bolic Chinese province there on a demo- 
cratic basis, by getting the people who 
were interested in its future—who would 
be the Nationalists, the Formosans, and 
so on—to work with us. Either we would 
be there joining them in the Govern- 
ment, or preferably, we would be advis- 
ing and helping them to set up a demo- 
cratic government of their own. But 
we would protect them against being 
taken over by the Communists. 

Mr. WILEY. Then, am I to under- 
stand by occupancy that the Senator 
means something of the sort of occu- 
pancy that occurred in Greece, to which 
we sent advisers and a few military 
officers? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. No; I 
would not even go so far as that. I 
would not send a military man. I would 
have nothing to do with the military 
end, at all. I do not think it is necessary. 

Mr. WILEY. The Senator has in mind, 
then, merely some political advisers? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Political 
advisers, or whatever they might want 
to have. 

Mr. WILEY. Then, would the Sena- 
tor enter into an arrangement whereby, 
if there were a joint set-up, if they were 
attacked, we would be at war? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. No; we 
would not be at war. 

Mr. WILEY. We would be making a 
guaranty? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. No; I am 
not proposing to guarantee anything. I 
am saying we would back them up, if 
they were attacked from the mainland, 
but we would not be at war in any aggres- 
sive sense. 

Mr. WILEY. What does the Senator 
mean by the expression “backing them 
up”? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. It would 
be in the sense that, if necessary, as 
former President Hoover said, our Navy 
should be used to prevent Formosa’s 
being taken over; the sense in which 
the suggestion was made by the Senator 
from Ohio {Mr. Tarr] that our Navy 
might be used to prevent its being taken 
over; not that we would get into an 
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active war at all; but simply take such 
action if the contingency mentioned 
should happen. I do not think it would 
happen under the program I have pro- 
posed, because we would not be putting 
any military force there, or any military 
mission, I have no interest in that. I 
am interested in turning our attention to 
ideological warfare, and in my own ex- 
pression, moving from a hot shooting war 
to a cold war, with the minds of men as 
our chief objective in setting up this pic- 
ture in Formosa. 

Mr, WILEY. First, there is no recog- 
nition of Communists. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. No. 

Mr. WILEY. Second, the Senator has 
in mind some kind of joint arrangement 
to give some political form of government 
to Formosa, with the idea of a protector- 
ate, so that we would protect them in case 
they were attacked? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Let us use 
that expression. 

Mr. WILEY. Very well; we can use 
that. Is there anything else in the Sen- 
ator’s policy? Would there be any eco- 
nomic advancement of any kind? I 
should like to find out concretely, 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. There 
would probably be the working out of 
an ECA program for developing the 
island, since the President in writing 
off Formosa has approved that. We 
should continue to give them ECA aid. I 
think that is legitimate, and we should 
continue it. 

Mr. WILEY. But in the present situ- 
ation in the Far East—and I do not want 
to be facetious—I think it is plainly evi- 
dent that either the Nationalist Govern- 
Ment has to be competent militarily to 
resist attack, or have some assistance 
from an outside power that will give it 
that competency. I now come to the 
other question: Would the Senator see to 
it that they were given assistance in the 
nature of military aid? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Not in the 
first instance; not in setting up this pic- 
ture, as I visualize it. I think it will take 
the Communists at least 6 months to get 
moving in that direction. If it appears 
they are moving in that direction, we 
shall be faced with the question then of 
a possible threat to our island defenses, 
and we shall have had a chance to con- 
sult our boards of strategy and our Joint 
Chiefs of Staff as to what we should do 
in that case. What would we do tomor- 
row if the Communists tried to take one 
of the Japanese islands? Suppose the 
Communists tried to take one of the Jap- 
anese islands under General MacAr- 
thur’s care. I say that Formosa should 
be under the same kind of care that 
MacArthur exercises with respect to the 
Japanese against any foreign assault. 

Mr. WILEY. Then, the Senator would 
recommend sending military advisers 
there to lay out some adequate plan? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I person- 
ally do not think it necessary. 

Mr. WILEY. I thought the Senator 
said something about following the judg- 
ment of the Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. For our 
own guidance as to whether we should 
move in, as President Hoover suggested, 
with the Navy, or as the Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. Tarr] suggested. 
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Mr, WILEY. Is there any other facet 
to the Senator’s policy? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Yes. If 
the distinguished Senator by any chance, 
who is a member of the committee, read 
my report to the committee, it goes into 
other matters with which I did not deal 
today. 

Mr. WILEY. Were they matters deal- 
ing with the question of policy? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Yes; I 
went into the question of our far-east- 
ern policy, because I said we must have 
a unified over-all finger on the pulse, 
which we do not have today. We have 
MacArthur in Japan, taking care of the 
island, and the Navy taking care of the 
mainland, and while they work beauti- 
fully, it is not a unified command over 
the whole. Personally I should like to 
see MacArthur in charge of the whole 
area, 

Mr. WILEY. That is what the Sen- 
ator means by keeping a finger on the 
pulse? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Yes. 

Mr, WILEY. MacArthur over all? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I should 
like to see that. 

Mr. WILEY. That is another point. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. It does 
raise some difficulties, because he is what 
is called SCAP, the Supreme Command- 
er of the Allied Powers in that area, and 
he might be ineligible. But I have dis- 
cussed with the Secretary of State the 
possibility of having what might be call- 
ed an ambassador at large, going down 
into French Indochina, to Siam, to 
Burma, to Malay, and to Indonesia to 
deal with all the issues which will come 
up in the Far East. They ought to be 
under one hat, so we can deal with one 
head and not have them under scattered 
commands. I think it is most important. 

Mr. WILEY. Assuming we had in 
Formosa the set-up the Senator suggests 
and it became evident that it would be 
the wise thing to see to it that the roving 
Nationalist bands in China, the guerril- 
las, should receive adequate arms, the 
Senator would recommend that arms be 
given to them? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. 
would be entirely out of that. 

Mr. WILEY. The Senator would not 
have anything to do with that? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. We should 
have nothing to do with that, under the 
approach I am making to this problem. 

Mr. WILEY. I thought the Senator 
said something about other places, 
Burma, and so on. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. In Burma, 
Indochina, and Siam, there is the prob- 
lem of uprisings. 

Mr. WILEY. The problem of contain- 
ing the Communists? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Yes. 

Mr. WILEY. Very well. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. There is 
a $75,000,000 fiexible fund which the 
President was given through the legisla- 
tion enacted last year. I recommended 
in my report where that was to be used. 
It might be used for spots in China, as 
well as Indochina, or somewhere else, 
but I am not raising in connection with 
the Formosan question, the spots in 
which it ought to be used. In my judg- 
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ment that question ought to be deter- 
mined by men of the caliber of Mac- 
Arthur, Wedemeyer, Badger, Berkey, 
both military and naval officers who are 
on the ground, and who are constantly 
studying the problems involved. I am 
told they are being asked for their ad- 
vice, but there is not a follow-up of any- 
thing. 

Mr. WILEY. But if the policy recom- 
mended by the Senator contemplates 
that this over-all group of master-minds 
felt that to contain the Communists it 
was necessary that this fund be used to 
procure arms to be furnished the guer- 
rillas so that they could make constant 
opposition to the onrush of the Com- 
munists, that would be a part of the 
plan, would it? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I think 
it would be, yes. In answering the Sen- 
ator’s question, and before I yield the 
floor, I should like to add a further word. 
Another recommendation I made in my 
report was that a committee of three, 
composed of Jessup, Fosdick, and Case be 
continued, and that there be added an 
advisory group made up members of the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate, the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the House, and the Armed Services 
Committees of both bodies, to keep in 
constant touch with this rapidly de- 
veloping situation, I recommended that 
a subcommittee of that joint group, which 
should have the responsibility, should go 
to that area immediately to see whether 
those who have come back from there 
have reported the truth, or whether we 
are merely alarmists, as we are accused 
in some quarters of being, and whether 
there is really such a critical situation 
there as may bring about a world crisis 
at almost any time. I feel that strongly 
about it. I think we ought not to be 
caught unprepared. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one question? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I am 
happy to yield to the Senator from Illi- 
nois. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator from New 
Jersey suggests that we should not, un- 
der any circumstances, recognize the 
Communist regime in China, From what 
the Senator understands is taking place 
in both countries at the present time, is 
there any difference between being a 
Communist in China and being a Com- 
munist in Russia? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Frankly, 
I think there is very little, if any, differ- 
ence. I think the pattern in China is 
exactly the same as that in Czechoslo- 
vakia and in all other places where the 
turn-over comes through infiltration 
without an aggressive conquest. I am 
sure the Senator from Illinois would not 
be even considering recognition if Russia 
had conquered China and had said, “We 
are de facto conquerers and want to be 
recognized.” 

Mr. LUCAS. Would the Senator sug- 
gest that we withdraw recognition from 
other Communist nations? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. We may 
have to do so. Certainly if there should 
be a continuation of what is now going 
on in Hungary, where they have taken 
an American citizen and have declined 
to account for him, we must either act 
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very forcefully or sever all relations with 
that nation. 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not at all disagree 
with the position of the Senator so far 
as individual American citizens are con- 
cerned, but I am speaking solely with 
regard to the ideology of communism 
and whether we should recognize com- 
munism in one place and fail to recog- 
nize it in another place. That is the only 
point Imake, I presume, from the Sen- 
ator’s argument as to refusing recogni- 
tion of Communist China, he would be 
willing to withdraw recogition from other 
Communist countries. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I think we 
may be faced with that situation. At 
the time when we were considering rec- 
ognition, for example, of the Communist 
regime of Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Bul- 
garia, and other countries, I yielded to 
the argument that it might be better to 
recognize them and have some observers 
behind the iron curtain than to be kept 
out entirely. But as I have seen the situ- 
ation progress and have seen the impli- 
cations of the Chinese picture indicating 
communism for all Asia, I do not want 
the United States to be in the position 
of saying, “We cannot help it, so we are 
going to leave it.” 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one further question? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I shall be 
happy to yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. In the colloquy which 
the able Senator had with the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. WIIEVYI, the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey went so far as to 
say, as I understood him, that if it should 
be necessary ultimately to defend For- 
mosa from domination by the Chinese 
Communists, he would agree with former 
President Hoover and the Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. Tarr] that the American Fleet 
should be used to try to forestall the 
conquering of Formosa by the Chinese 
Communists. Is that a fair statement 
of what the Senator said? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. No. What 
I tried to say was that I felt it was the 
defensive side which former President 
Hoover and the Senator from Ohio had 
in mind. I wish the Senator from Ohio 
were here at this time. No aggressive 
war against the Communists would be 
carried on from Formosa. I want to take 
it out of the war and give the people a 
chance to recover as an active Chinese 
province, protecting the people who are 
the victims of the fight on both sides. 

Mr. LUCAS. I certainly agree with 
the Senator that we do not want to carry 
on any aggressive war, but I fear that if 
we surround Formosa with our fleet or 
go into Formosa with any troops, we 
shall be charged with an act of war. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I would 
not send a single soldier there. I do not 
want any soldiers there at all. I take 
the position that General MacArthur 
today is the trustee for Japan, to keep 
Japan from any aggressions from an out- 
side source. We certainly would move 
our troops into Japan in case Japan were 
threatened. I would put Formosa in the 
same classification until the peace treaty 
is signed. 

Mr. LUCAS. A number of other Sen- 
ators may differ with the distinguished 
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Senator from New Jersey, that they are 
in the same classification. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I am not 
saying it is not a controversial question. 

Mr. LUCAS. I think it is a very inter- 
esting question and one with which the 
American people are vitally concerned, 
as to how far Members of the Senate are 
willing to go in the way of sending our 
Navy to Formosa to defend it from the 
onrushing of the Communists of China, 
and how far we are willing to go in send- 
ing troops there. My own position is 
that we cannot be fooling around with 
our Navy over in the Pacific and getting 
ready to defend Formosa from the on- 
rushing of the Communists across the 
sea without having a little more than the 
Navy to help take care of the situation. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Let me 
say to the distinguished Senator that the 
Secretary of State, in his introduction to 
the white paper, says distinctly that if 
the Chinese Communists move over the 
borders of China, they will have to reckon 
with the United States. I ask the Sen- 
ator from Illinois, as representing the 
administration, where are we going to 
stop? Formosa is an ideal place to stop. 
We cannot stop at the Indonesian bor- 
der, the China border, or at Burma, with- 
out sending in troops. Formosa is an 
ideal place to stop. 

Mr. LUCAS. That, again, brings up 
the question as to what is the border, 
whether Formosa is a part of China, or 
whether it would be after the treaty is 
signed. I seriously doubt whether we 
should undertake a trusteeship, as the 
Senator suggests. Certainly we could not 
do it under the United Nations. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I said in 
my remarks that that was impracticable, 
and I threw it out. I said it might be 
desirable to explore the question, but that 
it did not seem to me to be practicable, 
because Russia would veto it. But there 
is a point which the administration must 
decide as to what we are going to do 
with the funds. Are we going to dribble 
them out to help the local armies? We 
shall lose Asia if we do not decide where 
to stop. 

Mr. LUCAS. That may be correct. 
The Senator from Illinois is just as de- 
sirous of stopping communism at the 
borders as is any other Senator. The 
Senator from Illinois has always seen eye 
to eye with the Senator from New Jer- 
sey in the foreign policy of this coun- 
try in the European sector of the world. 
But I cannot follow the argument being 
made by my distinguished friends as to 
the foreign policy they suggest with re- 
spect to the Asiatic situation. I cannot 
go that far. I do not question any Sen- 
ator’s sincerity. I know my friend from 
New Jersey has been in the Far East and 
has spent a considerable amount of time 
in talking to persons there and trying to 
ascertain for his own benefit and for the 
benefit of the Senate and the country 
the situation. He has made a very in- 
teresting address, but I cannot quite go 
along with my friend, because I am 
definitely afraid that the charge of im- 
perialism which will be hurled at us may 
be sustained if we follow the policy laid 
down by former President Hoover and by 
my distinguished colleague from Ohio 
[Mr, TAFT,] 
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Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I do not 
think we are going to get to that point, 
because I do not believe the Communists 
will dare to take the initiative in such 
aggression if we take the proper position, 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield to 
the Senator from California, 

Mr. KNOWLAND, Mr. President, the 
able Senator from Illinois has stated a 
situation which I think is a pertinent 
one, and I greatly respect him, as the 
majority leader knows. I desire to call 
his attention to the letter of transmittal 
by Dean Acheson in connection with the 
white paper, in which this language 
appears: 

Should the Communist regime lend itself 
to the aims of Soviet Russian imperialism 
and attempt to engage in aggression against 
Chinese neighbors, we and other members of 
the United Nations would be confronted by 
a situation violative of the principles of the 
United Nations Charter and threatening 
international peace and security. 


If we take the words of the Secretary 
to mean what he apparently means, they 
would apply to any Communist aggres- 
sion across the borders of Indochina or 
Burma, or, presumably, the borders of 
the Republic of Korea, which would be 
immediately of concern to us as one of 
the law-abiding nations of the world, and 
we would be called upon to send a fleet 
and our armed forces, or our air forces, 
as the case might necessitate, to protect 
from aggression. Can the Senator from 
Illinois read anything else into that state- 
ment by the Secretary of State? 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not care to read 
anything into the statement made by the 
Secretary of State with respect to what 
he said last year. I have not examined 
what he said. I should want to read the 
whole content of the statement before I 
gave a definite conclusion as to what he 
meant in any particular paragraph. It 
was written last May, I think the Senator 
said, before the Chinese Communists had 
the great victories in their own country 
in the civil war which they have been 
carrying on. But the State Department 
takes the position that Formosa is a part 
of China. If that is the position they 
take, I imagine the civil war could con- 


.tinue on into Formosa. What will hap- 


pen if the Communists go into Malay and 
Indonesia is an entirely different ques- 
tion. We will meet that problem when 
it arises. Now we are talking about 
Formosa, and Formosa alone. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
might say to the able Senator from Illi- 
nois, because we have on many issues 
seen eye to eye together, I think this is a 
very pertinent question, to which the 
American Senate and the public and the 
Congress must give some attention. In 
view of the position we have now taken 
in China, of turning our back on a war- 
time ally and friend, and saying that be- 
cause it is a civil disturbance, albeit one 
inspired by international communism, 
we cannot become involved in a civil 
war, and therefore say, “We write you 
off.” What is that going to put into the 
minds of the people of Korea, who are 
sitting under the gun? What is that 
going to put into the minds of the people 
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of Indochina, or Burma, or Siam, cr 
Pakistan, or India? 

The great danger the world faces to- 
day is not that a Soviet Army may move 
across the border, or that a Chinese 
Communist Army may move across the 
border, but suppose they multiply 10 
times the situation with which we were 
faced in Greece, and begin to infiltrate 
arms and infiltrate agitators and stir up 
dissension, and one by one take the na- 
tions of Asia behind the iron curtain? 
That will be just as effective, in the long 
run, as though an army went across the 
borders and occupied the countries. So 
I say very sincerely to the Senator from 
Illinois, unless we are “kidding” these 
free people in that part of the world, 
sooner or later someone will have to 
make up his mind as to whether freedom 
is any less important in Asia than it is 
in Europe. 

I think that if the Communists moved 
across the border into Turkey or into 
Greece there would be a situation which 
would be very easy for the American 
people to understand, namely, that an 
aggression had taken place. But what 
happens if the Communists do as they 
did in Greece, and attempt to take the 
country from within? In that nation 
our answer was that we would get into 
the civil war situation, because we rec- 
ognized that international communism 
was an international conspiracy. We did 
inject ourselves into the situation in 
order to prevent the people of Greece 
from being taken behind the iron cur- 
tain from within. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, it is a 
rather long and involved question the 
Senator has asked, if it was a question. 
But in response primarily to the state- 
ment he made, I should like to make 
merely one reply. I think the agitation 
which is going on now with respect to 
what we ought to do in the Far East, in 
view of the definite policy which has 
been laid down by the State Department, 
is serving no useful purpose, so far as 
helping the eastern situation is con- 
cerned. 

Speaking of Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek, if the leadership of China had 
followed the directions of the military 
leadership of General Marshall when he 
was there, as the Koreans have done in 
the northern section of the area, they 
would not be in the position today in 
which they find themselves. 

The point I make is that we spent 
pretty close to $3,000,000,000 there in an 
effort to help the Nationalist Govern- 
ment, and what happened to the money 
everyone knows. That Government sim- 
ply did not perform. It did not follow 
orders as they were followed in Greece 
and in Turkey, in France and in Italy, 
where we have had military missions 
helping out. They would not take or- 
ders from Marshall or anyone else. They 
were going to do as they pleased, and 
they did so, and they came to their ruina- 
tion and downfall. 

I have not too much sympathy with 
the Generalissimo at present, if the Sen- 
ator desires to know my personal feel- 
ings, because of his failure to follow the 
instructions laid down by the best mili- 
tary men of this country, including Mar- 
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shall, Wedemeyer, Barr, and others who 
were on the scene trying to give aid and 
comfort to those people when they des- 
perately needed it, but they failed to 
follow the orders. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. First, let 
me say one word in answer to the Sena- 
tor from Illinois The Senator from Nli- 
nois mentioned General Wedemeyer. We 
did not follow the Wedemeyer recom- 
mendations, and there was no issue with 
the Generalissimo about his recom- 
mendations. I do not care to go into 
that, because it is a very controversial 
subject, but I will say to the Senator 
from Illinois, with my great regard for 
him, with his brilliant mind and his 
ability to dig into things, that I only 
wish he could have been with me on my 
trip, because I know he would have had 
a contribution to make in this debate, 
which one cannot make who has not 
been on the scene. A breadth of view is 
acquired by talking with people on both 
sides of the controversy. There are 
many on the same side the Senator occu- 
pies. There is a breadth of view which 
many in this body should attain if we 
are to solve this problem to the satis- 
faction of the American people. What 
I regret is that there are too many people 
having to do with the matter in Wash- 
ington who have not been in the Far East. 
It has been a very difficult situation, and 
in trying to solve the problem, I hope 
we can work it out on some kind of 
intelligent basis. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from New Jersey yield to 
me? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Inow yield 
to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Is it the Sen- 
ator’s understanding that the Nationalist 
Government of China is still the de jure 
government of China, recognized by the 
United States? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. It is at this 
moment, yes. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Then For- 
mosa is still under the control of the rec- 
ognized government of China? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. That is 
correct. That is why in my recommenda- 
tion I said we ought to deal with that 
Government and with the Taiwan people. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. One step fur- 
ther. The Government of China which 
we recognize today, and which is in con- 
trol of Formosa, has requested aid from 
us by way of military advice and sup- 
plies, and matters of that kind. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. The Sena- 
tor is correct. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Does the Sen- 
ator see any difference whatsoever in the 
legal status, so far as the international 
situation is concerned, between the 
situation in Formosa, where the legally 
constituted government, which was rec- 
ognized by this country, is requesting aid 
and advice and certain equipment from 
us, and the situation which existed in 
Greece and Turkey, when the excuse used 
by the administration—and I voted for 
the policy—for going into Greece and 
Turkey with advice and missions and 
certain equipment, was that the legally 
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constituted, recognized governments of 
those two countries were requesting that 
aid, and that we had a perfect right, 
under international law, to go in with the 
aid and suppress the Communist upris- 
ing? Does the Senator see any substan- 
tial difference in principle between those 
two situations? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Not in 
the situation in which we are. Of 
course, as I have tried to point out, 
there is some little doubt as to the exact 
legal status of Formosa today; that is, 
as to whether it is Chinese territory with 
the Nationalist Government as it is, or 
whether that matter is still in abeyance, 
somewhat, because the Japanese peace 
treaty has not been signed. With that 
qualification, I would say the Senator is 
entirely correct. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. We are fac- 
ing a dilemma. Either Formosa is a 
part of China or it is still part of the 
territory that we took from Japan, the 
status of which has not been finally and 
completely settled, so far as international 
recognition is concerned, as a result of 
any peace treaty being made. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. That is 
correct. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. So that we 
either deal with it as an ally, or the ward 
of some nation, until its status has been 
determined as a result of a Japanese 
peace treaty, or we deal with it as a part 
of China. If we deal with it as a part 
of China, then the recognized Govern- 
ment of China has control of it and has 
troops there. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I think it 
was United States troops that liberated 
it, I think there is no dispute about 
that, and if we deal with it as the ward 
of either the Allies or some other group, 
then the revolutionary government in 
China should keep out of it, for that 
reason. I mean, their status should not 
be recognized, and perhaps we would 
have some obligation to preserve its in- 
tegrity until it is finally settled legally. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I am con- 
cerned about the 7,000,000 people who 
are interested and who are to be sacri- 
ficed unless something is done to protect 
them, and who are entitled to be pro- 
tected. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I should like 
to ask the Senator one more question if 
he will yield. 

Mr, SMITH of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Did the Sen- 
ator meke up his mind as to whether 
there was any ethnic difference between 
the people of Formosa and the people 
on the mainland—in China? In other 
words, are they the same people, or are 
they a substantially different people in 
the matter of race, culture, and back- 
ground? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I would 
not say that they are substantially dif- 
ferent. They have a background, of 
course, very much the same, but they 
have been independent of, or away from 
China so long, under Japanese control, 
that there has been intermarriage with 
Japanese.. Of course, there is much busi- 
ness back and forth between the main- 
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land and Formosa, which has brought 
the people together, and probably there 
is considerable intermixture. But fun- 
damentally the Taiwanians think at least 
that they are not the same as the 
Chinese. As I said earlier today, I am 
receiving petitions from different groups 
which are urging that the United Na- 
tions take steps to secure for the Taiwan- 
ians independence from either of the 
warring groups. I do not believe the 
movement to be a strong one, but I think 
we have some responsibility along that 
line, in view of the fact that Taiwan was 
a conquered Japanese territory. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The Senator 
from New Jersey has looked into this 
matter more carefully than I have, and 
I should like to ask him this question: 
Does the Senator understand that For- 
mosa was ceded to Japan by China about 
50 years ago, as the result of a peace 
treaty? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I think it 
was ceded to Japan br the peace treaty 
following the Sino-Japanese War of 1895. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. So that so 
far as international recognition is con- 
cerned, Japan obtained title to Formosa 
and ownership to Formosa as a result of 
cession? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Yes. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. And during 
this period of time Formosa has been a 
part of Japan, either as a colony or in 
some other way? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Yes. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. It has been 
completely under Japanese authority? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. The peo- 
ple of Formosa were treated as a subju- 
gated people. 

Mr.-HICKENLOOPER. But so far as 
international law is concerned, Formosa 
was recognized as having been trans- 
ferred to Japan as the result of the set- 
tlement of the Sino-Japanese War? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. By con- 
quest. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. So that For- 
mosa, then, actually is a country which 
was legally the property of Japan under 
international law until the surrender of 
Japan at the end of World War II? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. That is 
correct. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. And Formosa 
then is still actually in a rather uncer- 
tain status because there has been no 
peace treaty and no final agreement 
among the Allies and the Japanese 
nation? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I may 
say to the Senator that there was an 
agreement at Cairo, to which we were 
a party, which did not cover all the coun- 
tries concerned, but it did cover us; we 
agreed at that time that after the defeat 
of Japan one of the conditions of the 
peace would be the return of Formosa 
to China. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Who agreed 
to that? Did that ever come before the 
Senate of the United States as a treaty, 
or has it ever come before the Congress 
as an agreement? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I do not 
think it came before the Senate. I have 
the text of the agreement. It was read 
by the Senator from California (Mr. 
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KNOWLAND] during his address last 
Thursday. The Senator then said: 


The Cairo declaration of September 1, 1943, 
had this to say— 


With regard to Formosa— 

Japan shall be stripped of all the islands 
in the Pacific which she has seized or occu- 
pied since the beginning of the First World 
War in 1914,and * * all the territories 
Japan has stolen from the Chinese such as 
Manchuria, Formosa, and the Pescadores, 
sh^ll be restored to the Republic of China. 


Because of that we cooperated in let- 
ting the National Government of China 
move into Formosa after the war was 
over, but before the peace treaty was 
signed. 

The query now is: Legally has Formosa 
now moved into the Chinese Republic 
classification which the Cairo declara- 
tion calls for, or will it have to await the 
signing of the peace treaty? I say it will 
have to await the sighing of the peace 
treaty, and that therefore we have a re- 
sponsibility we cannot legally avoid. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The agree- 
ments at Cairo probably are more in the 
nature of proposals than of binding 
agreements. Does the Senator believe 
that the proposals at Cairo are per se 
binding on this country, without having 
been submitted as treaties, or perhaps, I 
should say, without having been sub- 
mitted in international agreement form? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I have 
been trying to secure the full text of the 
Cairo declaration. I do not think I can 
answer the distinguished Senator's ques- 
tion. It is possible the Senator from 
California can do so. The Senator from 
California placed in the Recorp the mat- 
ter I just read, which makes it clear that 
we had at least committed ourselves to 
this kind of an adjustment. Whether, as 
the Senator suggests, that commitment 
ought to be ratified by the Senate, I will 
say that I think it probably should in the 
final Japanese peace treaty that will 
come to us some day for ratification. It 
will contain this provision. I have main- 
tained that all along. I do not think the 
3 is legal until we have ratified 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I should like 
to ask the Senator a question based on a 
point raised by the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Lucas] a moment ago. The Sena- 
tor from Illinois expressed great appre- 
hension of what would happen if we were 
to send war vessels to the waters around 
Formosa. Is it not true that we did not 
hesitate to send aircraft carriers and de- 
stroyers and other war vessels into the 
Adriatic when there was some tension 
between Yugoslavia and Italy? Is it not 
true that we did not hesitate to send war 
vessels, including carriers into Grecian 
waters and Turkish waters when there 
was some need for reassurance to those 
countries of our program there? Does 
the Senator agree that we did so on those 
two occasions? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. There are 
many instances in our history when we 
did that very thing. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER, I will say that 
Iam not advocating the sending of armed 
forces to Formosa. I believe the For- 
mosan people and the Chinese can take 
care of their own affairs without the 
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necessity of our sending armed forces 
there to work out their problems for 
them. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. That isin 
line with what I suggested earlier today. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Will the Sen- 
ator indulge me for one more moment for 
an observation in the nature of a ques- 
tion? 

Mr, SMITH of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Reference was 
made a moment ago to the fact that we 
did not follow the advice of General 
Marshall and General Wedemeyer. I be- 
lieve the Senator from Illinois made that 
suggestion. The Senator from New Jer- 
sey very properly pointed out imme- 
diately that we did not follow the advice 
of General Wedemeyer because we did 
not know what that advice was in the first 
place, so far as the Congress was con- 
cerned. I suggest to the Senator from 
New Jersey that had we followed the ad- 
vice of General Marshall, or adopted the 
program he proposed while over there, we 
would have had a Communist govern- 
ment in China long since, because, as I 
understand, his efforts were directed to- 
ward bringing Communists into the Na- 
tional Government of China. 

The history of every nation, so far as 
I know, which has opened the door to let 
in Communist members to its govern- 
ment, is that it has found before very 
long that the camel, having gotton its 
nose under the tent, eventually has 
crowded out the occupants of the tent 
and made the government completely 
communistic government by capture. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I will say 
that is the technique of the Russian 
method of conquest. I consider that the 
Chinese situation today is a conquest by 
Russia through her new, very clever 
technique. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. But I am 
speaking of the proposal that General 
Marshall advanced in China. If there is 
a policy in China by the administra- 
tion that seems to be the policy that has 
been turning over great segments of the 
government for the past several years to 
Communist dominion by way of Commu- 
nist deputies and Communist members of 
the Chinese Government. But if we can 
rely on experience of the countries in 
eastern Europe, where the policy has 
been followed of allowing Communists 
to infiltrate into important positions in 
government, we are justified in believing 
that had such a policy been followed in 
China the Chinese Nationalist Govern- 
ment would have been completely cap- 
sarea by the Communists long before 

is. 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I agree. 
I think the record shows that to be so. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. TOBEY. I merely wish to address 
a question to the distinguished majority 
leader the Senator from Illinois IMr. 
Lucas]. In view of the importance of the 
pending legislation, that is the legisla- 
tion respecting oleo, which is so close to 
the heart of the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Witey], I understand it is the 
intention of the administration leaders 
to hold the Senate in session for a night. 
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session until-final action is taken on that 
legislation. Is that correct? 

Mr. LUCAS. In reply to my friend 
the Senator from New Hampshire I will 
say that he is not correct. I know the 
Senator from Wisconsin would like to 
have the Senate stay in session tonight 
and vote on the unfinished business. 
Some Members of the Senate, however, 
have arranged for a dinner tonight, so 
obviously we cannot have a night session. 

Mr. TOBEY. I regret very much to 
hear the Senator say that, in view of the 
feelings of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. WILEY. This is the first time I 
have known that the Senator’s feelings 
toward me were so tender. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I yield the floor. 

Mr, CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
shall consume very little time of the Sen- 
ate. The debate respecting the island 
of Formosa has covered almost every 
aspect of foreign policy during recent 
years. The Senator from New Jersey 
made a very interesting speech concern- 
ing his travels, and his conferences with 
General MacArthur and his conferences 
with Chiang Kai-shek, and his confer- 
ences with various other individuals, 
with Formosans, and with Chinese. I 
cannot understand how he could have 
had so many conferences with so many 
individuals in the short time he was in 
the Far East. 

Mr. President, one of the amazing 
things about travel is that a Senator or 
a Representative can go to a foreign 
country and within a week or 10 days 
come back with more information than 
had ever before been gathered respecting 
such foreign country or that had been 
theretofore known to exist respecting the 
particular nation. 

I am at a loss to know what those who 
are complaining about Formosa want to 
do about it. I want to know what they 
think the policy ought to be. The Sen- 
ator from New Jersey says he does not 
want to send a single soldier to Formosa. 
Yet, I hold in my hand a newspaper ac- 
count, coming from New Brunswick, 
N. J., on January 3. It is headed: “Ag- 
gressive policy asked.” 

This is the newspaper statement; I 
shall quote the Senator from New Jersey 
later. I read further from the news- 
paper account: 

This country should lose no time in adopt- 


ing an aggressive policy in the Far East, in- 
cluding the occupation of Formosa— 


Occupation, Mr. President—an ag- 
gressive policy! “Go in and occupy it, 
regardless of the consequences. We 
want some aggression!” 

I read further: 

An aggressive policy, including the occu- 
pation of Formosa, to forestall a possible 
Communist sweep southward, out of China, 
Senator ALEXANDER SMITH (Republican), of 
New Jersey, a member of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, declared tonight in a 
recorded broadcast. 


That was not any ad lib speech, but it 
Was a recorded broadcast. The record is 
available in the radio station; they have 
the words of the Senator from New Jer- 
sey, in which he said he wants us to 
occupy Formosa. 
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How are we going to occupy it if we do 
not send an army there? We cannot 
occupy it with a few tourists; we cannot 
occupy it with the two or three Senators 
who went there, who, at the firing of the 
first gun, would go into a hole some- 
where. [Laughter.] We cannot occupy 
it with them; neither can we occupy it 
with the few Members of Congress who 
visit there. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Lonc in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Texas yield to the Senator from 
Iowa? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Ido not yield at the 
moment. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I wanied to 
observe that one of the Senators who 
went there did not crawl into a hole in 
World War II. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I have a high re- 
gard for the Senator. I was not per- 
sonalizing the Senators who went there. 
I am talking about any Senator who 
went there. He would be a fool if he 
did not go into a hole. [Laughter.] 

Senators talk about having us go there 
and intervene in a civil war in Formosa. 
I said when the shooting started, they 
would go into a hole, and I repeat it. IfI 
were over there, that is exactly where I 
would go. ([Laughter.] I would not 
want to shed my blood to determine a 
civil war in Formosa, in which the United 
States has no direct interest. 

So that is that. I apologize to the Sen- 
ator from California; I had no personal 
reference to him. I know of his fine war 
record, and I admire it, and I pay my 
tribute to it. But I was merely discussing 
the general proposition of tourists and 
Senators. 

Here is where the Senator from New 
Jersey himself begins to talk; this is his 
own language, as quoted by the New 
Brunswick newspaper: 


I am hoping we will find a formula— 


Mr. President, whenever a man under- 
takes to find a formula, he usually finds 
one, but he has usually had it in his 
pocket all the time. Yes, find a formula. 
I read further: 

I am hoping we will find a formula for oc- 
cupying Formosa. 


Occupy it, Mr. President. What does 
“occupy” Mean? Everyone knows what 
the word “occury,” as used in the Eng- 
lish language means. It means to seize 
it, to take it, to sit down there and boss 
it and govern it and control it. 

I read further: 

“I am hoping we will find a formula for oc- 
cupying Formosa,” said Mr. Smith. “I think it 
would be very simple to work out a program 
with the Nationalist Government there and 
with the Formosan people, themselves, 
whereby we would go into a joint occupation 
and help them to recover.” 


Going to occupy it, Mr. President. 
That was the Senator’s view when he 
made that statement. But today he 
would not send a single soldier there. I 
want to ask Senators who have been so 
eloquent on the floor, where is the Sen- 
ator who now favors sending an army to 
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Formosa? If such there be, let them 
rise; I yield to permit their answer. Is 
there any Member of the Senate who 
wishes to send an army to Formosa? 
Mr. Hoover wants to send the Navy there. 
The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tart], so 
the newspapers say, wants to send the 
Navy there. But they do not have a 
single spokesman on the floor of this 
body who will rise and tell the Senate and 
the country that, “I favor sending an 
army to Formosa.” 

What do they want to send an army 
there for? They want to occupy it; they 
want to take over Formosa. They would 
say, “According to my formula, in the 
final analysis we want to intervene in 
the civil war; we want to run the chance 
of a war; we want to run the risk of a 
third world war, on account of Formosa.” 

The testimony is, as best I can get it, 
that the Formosans do not want either 
one of these groups in control. They do 
not want the Communists; they do not 
want the Nationalists. They want to be 
left alone. Yet ail the gentlemen who 
are looking for formulas—every one of 
them—want to cccupy Formosa: Mr. 
Hoover, with the Navy; the Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. Tarr], on the other side of the 
island with another navy; and the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. Smrtn] wants 
to occupy it, although I do not know with 
what he would occupy it, except with 
oratory and with conferences. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes; I yield. Of 
course, there has been so much yielding 
this afternoon that I have been waiting 
all afternoon to get rid of yielding. But 
I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Inasmuch as the 
Senator has made some statements, I am 
sure, of course, that he wishes to be 
accurate in his statements on the floor. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I should like to be 
accurate off the floor, too. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Well, off the floor, 
too. 
Mr. CONNALLY. I do not make any 
bones about being accurate only on the 
floor. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The junior Sena- 
tor from California has not advocated 
sending American troops to occupy For- 
mosa. In that respect, I disagree with 
other points of view. 

I have suggested that it is of concern 
to the people of the United States that 
the free people of Asia not be taken be- 
hind the iron curtain; and I have ad- 
vocated that assistance should be given 
to the legal Government of China to de- 
fend their islands of Formosa and 
Hainan in the same way that we have 
given military assistance to the legal 
Government of Greece, and as we are 
today giving assistance to the Govern- 
ment of Greece, and as today we are giv- 
ing assistance to the Government of 
Korea, which also is subject to Commu- 
nist pressure. 

I think that if the Government of 
China receives such help in its bastions 
of Formosa and Hainan, it can defend 
its own islands. I am sure the able 
Senator from Texas recognizes the fact 
that under our treaty obligations and 
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under the United Nations obligations, if 
there is aggression against the Atlantic 
Pact nations, we are going to have to go 
to their defense. I do not think liberty 
and freedom are any less important to 
the people of Korea and the free people 
of China than they are to the people of 
Austria or France or of Belgium. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Very well. 

Mr. President, the Senator has ad- 
verted to our obligations to help China 
defend itself. Senators here on this floor 
today have said that we have had no 
policy in Asia, and that we have never 
had any policy in China. That is a 
slander upon the record of this Govern- 
ment; it is a slander upon the record 
of the Senate. What did we do when 
China was beleaguered by the Commu- 
nist uprising, by this civil war? We 
called in Gen. Chiang Kai-shek and said 
to him, “It is true that we have no policy 
regarding China, but here is $3,000,- 
000,000. Take this 83,000,000, 000, 
wrung from the taxpayers of the United 
States by law, and provide yourself with 
arms and with resources in resisting the 
attacks of the Communist hordes.” 

What went with many of those arms? 
The reports from our own military offi- 
cers—I heard one of them, a general, 
testify to that effect—are, “No battle 
was lost by the Chinese Nationalists be- 
cause of a lack of arms or of munitions 
or of supplies.” He said, “Those battles 
were lost because they did not want to 
fight.” 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I hope the Senator 
will permit me to conclude. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Let me say that I 
hope this will be the last interruption. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Can the Senator 
from California speak for his entire side 
of the Senate? The hour is growing late, 
and I wish to conclude. However, I will 
yield. The Senator from California has 
had the floor half the time today, by 
being yielded to. He forced the Senator 
from New Jersey to yield to him a great 
deal. Nevertheless, let him go ahead 
now. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The freedom of 
400,000,000 people is involved, so I think 
we are warranted in taking a little time 
to discuss the question. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do not think the 
Senator’s speech will determine that. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Perhaps it will 
not; but at least the public is entitled 
to some information. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Very well. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should like to 
have the Senator from Texas—and I 
say this in all sincerity—through his 
staff on the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, present for the Recor a break-down 
of the so-called $3,000,000,000 to which 
he has referred, which he says has been 
given to the Nationalist Government of 
China since the civil war started, sub- 
sequent to VJ-day. 

The fact of the matter is that the most 
recent publication 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, has 
the Senator from California asked the 
question he had in mind? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I simply wish to 
give the Senator the figures, 
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Mr. CONNALLY. Let the Senator ask 
a question; let him not make a speech 
in my time. The Senator from Cali- 
fornia has been speaking half the day 
thus far. Let him go ahead and ask the 
question. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Very well. The 
figures I now ask to be put into the 
Record, Mr. President, were furnished 
by the Department of Commerce of the 
United States, and they show that the 
amount received by China has been 
$1,774,000,000 since VJ-day, which is not 
$3,000,000,000. At the proper time I 
shall show that that includes a great 
deal of surplus equipment charged at 
original cost, whereas the British figures 
are drawn up on the basis of 10 cents 
on the dollar. In contrast to the 
amount furnished China, the United 
Kingdom has received $6,247,000,000. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire list which I now 
hold in my hand be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Total grant, $28, 171, 000, 000 
Less amount paid to Inter- 
national Bank monetary 


And 8, 385, 000, 000 
24, 786, 000, 000 
Subtotal for ERP partici- 

DORM nee en 17, 651, 000, 000 
United Kingdom 6, 247, 000, 000 
Germany 2. 438, 000, 000 
yy a eee 8, 487, 000, 000 
Netherlands 823, 000, 000 
8 1, 786, 000, 000 
Greece. 1, 036, 000, 000 

485, 000 
00 


American Republies 380, 000, 000 
T 1. 622, 000, 000 
Philippines ý- 521, 000, 000 
ORR Sisco eS eee S 1, 774, 000, 000 
International organiza- 

. ˙ dee 619. 000, 000 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, con- 
sidering the vast knowledge the Senator 
from California possesses and the infor- 
mation possessed by his staff and as a re- 
sult of his researches, I do not think I 
am called upon to give him the figures. 
As a matter of fact, the record shows that 
since 1937 we have given China slightly 
more than $3,500,000,000. In addition, 
China has received surplus property 
which has had a procurement value in ex- 
cess of $1,000,000,000. Our total assistance 
to China since VJ-day has been between 
$2,000,000,000 and $2,500,000,000. I 
make that statement in defending the 
administration against the charge that 
we have had no policy in China. We 
had the policy of aiding China. We had 
the policy of pouring out our treasure, 
extorted from the taxpayers of the 
United States, many of whom were in 
worse condition than some of the Chi- 
nese. Yet it is said we have no policy 
there. We called in Chiang Kai-shek 
and said, “Mr. Chiang, we want to give 
you some arms. We want to give you 
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some munitions. We want to give you 
some supplies in order that you may 
carry on your resistance to the Commu- 
nists who are attacking you.” Yet it is 
said we have no policy. It is said we 
have no policy in Asia except the policy 
of giving and giving. Yet we sent Gen- 
eral Marshall to China, who remained 
there over a year. He had no ambitions 
in China, He went at the behest of the 
President of the United States to try to 
work out peace and stability in China. 
Did Chiang Kai-shek follow his sugges- 
tions or advice? He did not. He had 
no policy in China except the policy of 
building up the ambitions of Chiang Kai- 
shek. We had the policy there of com- 
posing differences, of stopping war, of 
bringing about peace and stability in that 
great area. 

We have been a friend of China 
throughout all the years. We gave up 
our extraterritorial claims there. We 
have given extensive loans, through the 
RFC and other agencies, millions upon 
millions of dollars, to aid the Chinese, 
and yet Senators say on the floor of the 
Senate we have had no policy in Asia, 
we have had no policy in China. What 
have we had? We did not give money 
to anyone else in that area as we poured 
it out in China. 

What became of the arms? Our 
troops, when they got up into the north- 
ern areas, found Communist armies with 
United States guns in their hands, guns 
that our money had purchased. They 
found in possession of the Communists 
dumps of ammunition and supplies 
which our money had purchased. Yet it 
is said we have had no policy and have 
not tried to aid Asia. What kind of aid 
was it that permitted these supplies and 
these arms to be found in the hands of 
the enemies of the Chinese people? 

Mr. President, some of us are becoming 
rather weary of the repeated charge that 
we have had no foreign policy, that we 
have had none in China, and that we 
have had none in Asia. Yet there is not 
a Senator on the floor who says he would 
vote to send an army to Formosa. What 
do we want to send to Formosa? What 
should we send, if not an army? It is 
impossible to whip the Communists with 
wind. It would be necessary to send 
men with guns in their hands, supported 
by aircraft and artillery and all the ord- 
nance of war. That is what would be 
necessary. And what would that mean? 
If we intervene, if we go in with arms in 
our hands it would mean that we might 
be plunged into world war III. 

Mr. President, I am sorry for the peo- 
ple of Formosa. Iam sorry for the peo- 
ple of China. I am sorry for Asiatic peo- 
ples, but I am not so sorry for them as 
I would be for the widows that a war 
would leave in the United States. I love 
American boys and American mothers 
and American fathers more than I love 
the people of Formosa and more than I 
love the people of China. I am not in 
favor of casting a single vote that may 
risk plunging this country into world 
war ITI and the sending of bright-faced 
American boys to die in the jungles of 
Formosa. 
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Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I should like to point 
out to the able Senator from Texas that 
our Navy consists not alone of ships and 
sailors. The marines are well trained 
in amphibious landing. The Navy also 
has aviation. Thus the Navy has in 
effect the Army in the form of the ma- 
rines, the Air Force in the form of na- 
val aviation, and the Navy proper in the 
form of ships and guns. So I should 
like to have someone who advocates the 
Navy’s being sent to Formosa tell me 
what the Navy is to do after it arrives at 
Formosa. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am sorry to say I 
have not had an opportunity to contact 
ex-President Hoover or the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Tarr] as to what they meant 
by the reference to the Navy. President 
Hoover was quoted in the press as saying 
he wanted to send the Navy, and he 
wanted to build up in Formosa a wall 
against communism with the Navy, with 
the marines, with aviation, and with all 
the components of the Naval Establish- 
ment. I do not want to do that. I am 
not going to vote to do it. The American 
people do not want it done. They do not 
want us to send an army to Formosa to 
intervene in a civil war between two 
Chinese factions, the factions of Chiang 
Kai-shek and of the Communist Gov- 
ernment of China, which has already 
been recognized by five or six of the na- 
tions of the earth. 

What the Senator from New Jersey 
meant by joint occupation I do not know. 
We would not get very far with joint 
occupation with Chiang Kai-shek. He 
would either run the outfit or he would 
not play, that is all. Joint occupation. 
We cannot have a joint occupation. If 
there is a military force, it is necessary 
to have someone at the head of it, a gen- 
eral, an admiral, or a director of the 
military force. 

The Senator from California made 
much ado about the December 23 state- 
ment issued by the Department of State. 
He wants to know who were the men who 
wrote it. Who is the man who, with 
pencil in hand, wrote some of this 
statement? Yes; who did? The State 
Department took responsibility for it, 
That means the Secretary of State 
vouches for it. It does not mean that he 
wrote it with his own hand, but it means 
that he sponsored it, that he stood for it, 
I think it is ridiculous to call upon any 
department to do down the line, and keep 
on going until they find out the person 
who actually wrote it on a typewriter. 
Who did it? Then they will want to 
know what kind of typewriter it was writ- 
ten on—what the number of the type- 
writer was, as in the trial of Mr. Hiss in 
New York. Yes; we want to know the 
clerk’s name, the name of the stenog- 
rapher, and the name of the man who 
dictated it, probably. Is that something 
the Senate of the United States should 
be bothering about? The statement is 
sponsored by the Secretary of State, and 
when the Secretary issued it, it became 
his statement, not that of the clerk, not 
that of the typist. A typist cannot be 
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punished for what the Secretary of State 
did. 

Mr, LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr, LUCAS. Does the Senator agree 
with me that it is rather a strange coin- 
cidence that distinguished Senators are 
so vigorously intent upon finding out who 
wrote this message to the diplomats in 
the eastern section of the world, yet they 
do not say one word about the individual 
on MacArthur’s staff who leaked the in- 
formation to the press? 

Mr. CONNALLY. There is no con- 
demnation here of General MacArthur 
that I have heard. It has been verified, 
as I understand, that the statement 
gained currency through someone on the 
staff of General MacArthur in Tokyo. 
Today’s newspapers state the general has 
a large staff of military personnel, public- 
relations officers, and newspaper folk 
who are working in a military capacity, 
and the presumption is that some of 
them gave it to their favorite reporter. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Whether the statement 
is right or whether it is wrong, it is a 
statement coming from one who has the 
authority to issue the statement. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is correct. 

Mr. LUCAS. The individual on Mac- 
Arthur’s staff who leaked it to the press 
did something that was certainly con- 
trary to military orders. If the indi- 
vidual who was so anxious to leak this 
information to Senators, or to the press, 
wanted to do that, he should have taken 
off his military uniform and donned 
civilian clothes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I think General 
MacArthur, in the exercise of the au- 
thority which he possesses, ought to find 
out who the officer or who the man was 
who leaked the information. Here is a 
highly important State Department doc- 
ument. It was sent as a protection and 
as a guide to our foreign officers, It was 
sent to prepare them for any eventuality, 
yet we find it made public through a mili- 
tary man who gave it to the press of the 
entire world. 

Mr. President, I now wish to advert to 
another subject. The Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KNowLanpD] has used the ex- 
pression “turning our backs on China,” 
because we do not go into Formosa, be- 
cause we do not go around to salute 
Chiang Kai-shek and to say, We report 
for orders, Mr. Chiang Kai-shek,” and 
because we do not take his side and sup- 
ply him with an army and with the mu- 
nitions and things of the kind. The 
Senator from California calls it turn- 
ing our backs on a wartime ally. Mr. 
President, as allies in the war, who did 
the most? Did we do more for China 
or did she do more for us? We did all 
in the world we could for China, After 
the war she was assailed by the Com- 
munist Army. We did everything in the 
world we could do for China except to 
send an army. We gave her money, sup- 
plies, equipment, ECA aid, and all such 
benefits. What we did not do was to 
send an army from the United States 
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to intervene in the war. Yet the Sena- 
tor from California pours opprobrium on 
that program; he piles abuse on it and 
says we are turning our backs on a war- 
time ally. Ah, Mr. President, it is shame- 
ful to pervert the policy of this Govern- 
ment and its generosity toward China. 

The junior Senator from Michigan 
Mr. Fercuson], whom I do not see on 
the floor at the moment, spent a large 
part of the afternoon instructing the 
rest of us by questions to the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH]. But he 
has left the floor. I wanted to interro- 
gate him as to whether he favors send- 
ing an army to Formosa, or whether he 
favors sending the Navy to Formosa. 
He stated that we have no policy as to 
China, and he attacked our lack of 
policy. 

Mr. President, those charges are base- 
less, they are unsubstantiated, and they 
are unworthy of being made by a Senator 
of the United States. 

I shall not take up more of the time 
of the Senate except to say that I want 
to know who the Senators are, and I 
shall revive the question from time to 
time, who want to plunge this country, 
not directly, but possibly, into world war 
III, in the name of Formosa, but prin- 
cipally in the name of a bitter attack 
upon the President of the United States 
and upon the Department of State. As- 
saults have been made on the President 
of the United States and the Secretary 
of State. 

Mr. President, communism is some- 
thing which is distasteful to us, but that 
does not mean that we are obligated to 
send an army to fight Communists 
wherever we find them. If that be the 
case, we should start in eastern Europe, 
in Bulgaria, Rumania, Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Yugoslavia, all of which 
are Communist countries. Is there any 
obligation on our part to send an army 
to subjugate them on the plea that we 
want to give liberty to the world? After 
we have liberated all the countries 
which I have named, then there is Rus- 
sia. We must liberate Russia. She is a 
Communist nation, and we must liberate 
her people. We cannot stand for a Com- 
munist government anywhere in the 
world. 

No, Mr. President, we are not obli- 
gated to do all these things for every 
country on earth. We have done a great 
deal for many of the countries of the 
world, and we should do much for them 
in the future. I hope we shall continue 
a liberal policy toward promoting free 
government and liberty and the use of 
economic systems which will benefit the 
great masses of the people, but I do not 
subscribe to the doctrine that there is 
any obligation on us to take a sword in 
our hand and, wherever we find a Com- 
munist government, undertake to sub- 
jugate it and liberate its people. We 
could not do it if we wanted to do it. 
That is not the funcion of the United 
States. 

The Senator from New Jersey talked 
about Communists. He said that we 
must rout them out, hunt them down. 
Would he say to them, “Come out of your 
holes, you Communists”? It is like hunt- 
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ing a squirrel in a hollow log. “If there 
is a Communist element in your country, 
we are going to suppress you, liquidate 
you; we are going to destroy you.” 

No, Mr. President; we cannot do that. 

What other country in the world has 
done as much for other nations as has 
the United States? What other country 
has given China as much as has the 
United States? The Senator from New 
Jersey—if I am in error, I should like 
him to correct me—spoke about the 
abandonment of China, I believe. It 
may have been the Senator from Cali- 


fornia [Mr. KNow1LanD]. He uses that 
kind of term. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I think I 
was guilty. 


Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Senator. 
If that is the only guilt that attaches to 
him, he is a very fortunate man. How 
did we abandon China? Did we have a 
treaty with China providing that we 
would protect her regardless of who at- 
tacked her? Did we send her a note say- 
ing, “Go to it. We will stand by you 
regardless of v'ho attacks you”? 

I will tell the Senate who abandoned 
China. Chiang Kai-shek abandoned her 
when he failed to give the Chinese people 
the reforms which they desired. The 
testimony of every witness whom I have 
heard discuss the subject has been that 
Chiang Kai-shek’s government did not 
give to the Chinese people, the masses of 
the people, the reforms which they ex- 
pected and desired. The testimony fur- 
ther is that he was surrounded by groups 
of corrupt officials from whom the peopie 
were unable to realize their ambitions 
and hopes. If anyone abandoned China 
it was Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 
When we went to his aid he was in control 
of all China except a few small territories 
in the extreme north. He was in pos- 
session of a great, rich, powerful nation, 
with large armies, several millions of 
men, armed with our guns, supplies, and 
equipment. Yet he could not maintain 
his position. He could not successfully 
resist the army which was recruited 
against him. From the pictures of them 
which I have seen, most of them were 
boys. Yet Chiang Kai-Shek could not 
maintain his position. 

The Senator from New Jersey was 
asked whether he admitted that armed 
aid might provoke war—— 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I admitted 
that if we gave armed aid there was 
danger of war occurring, but I was not 
advocating armed aid. I would support 
the thesis of the Senator from California 


[Mr. KNOWLAND] by doing what we did 


for the Greeks and Turks. That was 
turned down by the President, and that 
is the reason why I took this other 
approach. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The sending of 
armed aid might provoke war. Did not 
the Senator advocate sending the Navy? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I did not 
advocate sending the Navy. I said the 
thesis I was presenting, in which I felt 
we might be called upon to defend those 
people in case the Communists did make 
an attack, was in line with what Presi- 
dent Hoover had said with regard to the 
Navy and that which the Senator from 
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Ohio [Mr. Tarr] had said. It was a de- 
fense against attack, but not in the sense 
of carrying on an aggressive war. 

Mr. CONNALLY. There is not much 
difference between a navy and an army. 
Either one can kill. If we are killed by 
either one, it does not make much differ- 
ence which one does it. 

Do I misunderstand the Senator? Does 
he now say he did not favor joining the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. TAFT] and ex- 
President Hoover, both of whom advo- 
cated the sending of a navy there? Does 
the Senator repudiate that statement? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. In case of 
an attack by the Communist government 
I would favor protecting Formosa, if our 
plan was adopted of trying to make an 
independent Chinese province there, as I 
have advocated. Certainly I would want 
to protect it from being destroyed. Just 
as we would use the Navy to protect 
Korea if it were attacked, or would pro- 
tect any of the islands of Japan. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from 
New Jersey did not say a word about de- 
fending Korea in his statement in the 
press. He sided with the Senator from 
Ohio and former President Mr. Hoover, 
in wanting to send the Navy. For what 
purpose? Our Navy has guns, it has air- 
planes, it has all the armament that goes 
to make up a great battle machine. Why 
does the Senator want to send it over 
there? Is it to play ping-pong? No; he 
wants to send it over there to fight some- 
body, he wants to send it over there to 
kill somebody, he wants to send the Navy 
over there to fight Communists, and 
thereby run the risk of plunging this Na- 
tion into world war III—world war III, 
with all its horrors, with all its misery, 
and all the wreck and ruin which would 
come to our people if they were pro- 
voked in any way to plunge the United 
States again into a world war. 

No, Mr. President, I shall not favor 
sending a single American boy with a 
gun in his hand to Formosa to settle a 
civil war six or seven thousand miles 
away from his home, in order to appease 
the political ambitions and the oratorical 
frothings of Senators in the United 
States Senate. I am not going to favor 
that, and I know the American people 
do not want us to do it. 

Mr. President, it is my belief that if we 
did what certain Senators propose, if we 
should go into Formosa and occupy it, 
we would have a liability on our hands 
instead of an asset. The Chiefs of Staff 
have found that Formosa would be of no 
strategic value tous. We have Japan at 
the north, then Okinawa, then the Philip- 
pines, That is our line of defense to the 
east of Formosa, and none of those places 
involve the question of Communist gov- 
ernment or Communist attack. Formosa 
would be a liability and not an asset. 

Mr. President, I want the Senators 
who are so violent in their views, who 
are so prolific in their statements, who 
are so verbose in their oratory about 
Formosa, to tell us what they would do, 
what they ask the United States Gov- 
ernment to do, what they ask the people 
to do. I want them to tell us what 
American boys they want to send to 
Formosa, I want them to tell the par- 
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ents of those boys how many American 
boys they would send to Formosa to bleed 
and to die and to be buried in the jungle 
soil 7,000 miles away. 

Mr. President, I am not for sending 
them. I shall fight such a proposal, and I 
know that the American people will fight 
it. Therefore I shall propound to every 
Senator. who speaks on this question 
hereafter the question whether he favors 
that sort of a policy or whether he does 
not. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask to have printed in the body of the 
Recorp at this point, following the re- 
marks by the Senator from Texas, from 
the statement issued by President Tru- 
man on United States relations with 
China, under date of December 18, 1946, 
the two paragraphs I have marked, in 
which it is clearly pointed out that the 
so-called surplus equipment which con- 
stitutes a great part of the amount men- 
tioned by the Senator from Texas is, 
under the words of the President of the 
United States himself, “Aircraft, all non- 
demilitarized combat material, and fixed 
installations outside of China were ex- 
cluded. Thus, no weapons which could 
be used in fighting a civil war were made 
available through this agreement.” 
That referred to the surplus sales agree- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from California? 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Assistance took the form of goods and 
equipment and of services, such as those 
involved in air and water transportation of 
troops. According to the latest figures re- 
ported, lend-lease assistance to China up to 
VJ-day totaled approximately $870,000,000. 
From VJ-day to the end of February, shortly 
after General Marshall’s arrival, the total 
was approximately $600,000,000—mostly in 
transportution costs. Thereafter, the pro- 
gram was reduced to the fulfillment of out- 
standing commitments, much of which was 
later suspended. 

* * . * * 

China agreed to buy all surplus property 
owned by the United States in China and 
on 17 Pacific islands and bases with certain 
exceptions. Six months of negotiations pre- 
ceded the agreement finally signed in August. 
It was imperative that this matter be con- 
cluded in the Pacific as had already been 
done in Europe, especially in view of the 
rapid deterioration of the material in open 
storage under tropical conditions and the 
urgent need for the partial alleviation of the 
acute economic distress of the Chinese peo- 
ple which it was hoped this transaction 
would permit. Aircraft, all nondemilitarized 
combat material, and fixed installations out- 
side of China were excluded. Thus no weap- 
ons which could be used in fighting a civil 
war were made available through this agree- 
ment. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, it 
seems to me that the statement made by 
the Senator from Texas is one which Mr. 
Chamberlain might have made to the 
British Parliament in the time of Mu- 
nich, that the distant country of Czecho- 
slovakia was of no concern to the people 
of Britain, and though their liberty and 
their freedom were sold down the river 
to Nazi Germany, it was of no concern to 
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the people of the British Empire. Of 
course, we know that was not true, that 
he made almost inevitable World War II, 
and I think that those of us who sin- 
cerely believe that the question of the 
Communist menace in China is a vital 
problem, feel that we are trying to pre- 
vent that type of appeasement which 
would inevitably lead to war. . 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, perhaps 
there is no more appropriate time than 
now to ask to have printed in the REcorp 
the text of Madame Chiang Kai-shek’s 
farewell address to the American people. 
Some of us who were privileged to hear 
that little bit of humanity as she stood 
on the rostrum in the Senate a few years 
ago and delivered an extemporaneous ad- 
dress, appreciated her voice and her 
spirit as she addressed the American peo- 
ple over the radio yesterday. No matter 
how we feel about the Nationalists or the 
Communists in China, we can recognize a 
great character, a great soul, and a great 
patriot. 

Tomorrow, Mr. President, I shall at- 
tend the meeting of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and after that I shall 
also have something to say in relation to 
what I think should be our foreign policy. 
I shall do it, not with the idea of seeking 

to instruct, because after all the Consti- 

tution recognizes the President as the 
spearhead in foreign relations, but I do 
think that the Senate and each individual 
Senator is under an obligation, especially 
in this stage of the world’s history, when 
there is a conflict between two great 
ideologies, communism and what I call 
the American way of life. 

At this time I ask that the farewell 
address to America by Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek be printed in the REcorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Friends, I speak to you today to say good- 
by, to thank you for your kind hospitality, 
and to hope that perhaps my next visit to 
the United States will be in a happier atmos- 
phere when my country will again be free 
from the ponderous hooves of an alien 
invader. 

Naturally it is always sad for me to leave 
this country to which I come not only as a 
visitor but also as one who here spent many 
years of my girlhood, where I received all of 
my schooling and much of the inspiration 
for whatever I have been able to do for my 


people. 

In a few days I shall be returning to China. 
Not to Nanking, Chungking, Shanghai, or 
Canton. Not to the soil of our mainland. I 
shall return to my people on the island of 
Formosa, the fortfess of our hopes, the cita- 
del of our battle against an alien power 
which is ravaging our country. 

With or without help we shall fight. We 
are not defeated. Millions of my country- 
men are yet dedicated to the long fight. As 
long as a breath remains in us, and with 
faith in the Almighty, we shall continue the 
struggle. Not a day, not an hour, will pass 
which will not be devoted to our struggle for 
freedom, 

PLEDGES UNREMITTING FIGHT 
We shall fight fire with fire., Unremittingly 
and with the tenacity of life, we shall fight 
and bleed the enemy. Everywhere in China’s 
mainland dur guerrillas will keep kindled the 
torch of liberty. The enemy’s lies and deceit, 
their treachery and propaganda will be de- 


feated not only with bullets but also with 
truth. 

The oppressed people on the mainland will 
be prepared so that at a given signal they 
will rise up simultaneously and overthrow 
the yoke of Communist domination with our 
returning armies. 

To this we are dedicated with our lives. 

It is possible that we shall give every ap- 
pearance of failure. It is possible that those 
who take a short view of life and no view at 
all of moral principles will write China off as 
a failure. 

I hope that wherever my voice carries, to 
whatever free corner of the world, I can help 
awaken liberty-loving peoples to the realiza- 
tion that China, abandoned and alone, now 
shoulders the only rifle in the defense of lib- 
erty. The world is divided between liberty 
and communism. In a day not too far dis- 
tant millions of others will have to make the 
choice between fighting for their liberty or 
surrendering to enslavement. 

Let no one be deceived. Ours is the cause 
of freedom. It is not, and the world should 
know it is not, our struggle alone. China's 
struggle now is the initial phase of a gigan- 
tic conflict between good and evil, between 
liberty and communism. 

For more than 20 years my husband has 
led his people in the fight against commu- 
nism. He alone was responsible for China’s 
break with the Communists in 1926 when he 
became convinced that Russia was laboring 
even then to steal our country. He saw that 
China was being made an experiment for all 
the wiles and tricks which Russia since has 
used against the world, 


TIMES HAVE CHANGED 


Chiang Kai-shek, of all the world’s states- 
men, was first to perceive the treachery of 
the Communists. He was the first to fight 
them. A few years ago he was exalted for 
the courage and tenacity of the fight he 
waged. Now he is pilloried. Times have 
changed, but the man has not changed. My 
husband remains resolute, to lead his people 
against the alien invaders and their alien 
ideas. 

Our people will continue to fight for our 
country from some place, from such an 
island as Formosa, or from the fastness of 
some mountain, as long as we live, or as long 
as there is an alien enemy on China's soil. 
I say that to you not in the spirit of dra- 
matic political assertion, but as a statement 
of fact. 

Already the moral weaklings are forsaking 
us. It is with heavy heart that I note that 
a former ally, Britain, which sacrificed mil- 
lions of lives on the altar of freedom, has 
now been taken by its leaders into the wil- 
derness of political intrigue. Britain has 
bartered the soul of a nation for a few pieces 
of silver. I say “for shame” to Britain. One 
day these pieces of silver will bear interest 
in British blood, sweat, and tears on the 
battleground of freedom. For that which is 
morally wrong can never be politically right. 

NEVER GIVE UP 

Truth requires that each people live ac- 
cording to its own traditions in a climate 
of human liberty and dignity. That has 
been the soul of Chinese civilization. That 
my people will never give up—not in the 
face of alien power, not even if their bodies 
are enslaved to alien might, so long as their 


_eyes behold the beacon of freedom from the 


Formosan bastion. Our souls, our hearts 
will be free, and we shall act accordingly as 
best we can. 

Should it be that some of us are killed in 
this battle for freedom, others will rise to 
take our places. There will not be a day of 
peace for the invader. No great powers can 
arrange treaties, no statesmen can write con- 
tracts, that will stifle the Chinese yearning 
for liberty. 
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Mothers will sing of it in lullabies, fathers 
will speak of it at the table, young school- 
boys will give each other secret signs of lib- 
erty, the farmer will suffer, but the earth 
will grow for the enemy, not grapes and figs, 
but thorns and thistles. 

It was out of a mass movement to free 
China from an earlier alien conqueror that 
the great revolutionary movement of Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen developed—a movement which ex- 
pelled those invaders and established a Chi- 
nese Republic. 


CITES FRIENDSHIP WITH UNITED STATES 


No force will prevail to alter that. We live 
not by the sword but by our principles of life. 
Others for the sake of expediency may desert 
them, but in time of adversity, when the hour 
is dark, we cling to our principles with even 
greater tenacity, and that, perhaps, accounts 
for our having the longest continuous history 
of any people on earth. 

The United States and China have a long 
friendship, as long as the history of the 
American Republic. Many of your citizens 
have lived in our country. Your people have 
come to our aid and have given us comfort. 
Yours has been a contribution of affection. 
You have asked for no quid pro quo. Your 
name among us will always be cherished for 
its friendship and friendliness. 

I can ask the American people for nothing 
more. During the many months that I have 
been in this country I have made no speeches, 
I have made no appeals. I did not enter into 
the competition for your aid, although my 
country sorely needs your aid. 

I shall tell you why I have been so silent. 
When a nation, like a man, does an act of 
justice it must be of his conscience and not 
by request or demand. There are acts of 
mercy, acts of charity, acts of justice. And 
justice is right because it is right. 

Perhaps you will think me proud. My 
friends, my country is humbled. Our Gov- 
ernment is on an island in the ocean. Bruce 
of Scotland remained with his people from a 
cave. We remain with our people from an 
island. 

A MATTER OF THE HEART 


At such a time no pleading can be with dig- 
nity. It is either in your hearts to love us, or 
your hearts have turned from us. It is either - 
in your mind and your will to aid China in 
her struggle for liberty, or you have aban- 
doned liberty. . 

What promise can we make to you? What 
guaranties can we give you? Shall we com- 
pete with those who promise more than they 
can ever deliver? 

We stand with empty but willing hands. 
We stand humble, tired, crying for peace and 
rest, even more than for rice and bread— 
but we cannot give up the fight for liberty. 
We shall not give up the fight for liberty. 
With or without help, China shall fight for 
liberty. Alone it will take longer and cost 
more lives. With help our gains will be 
swifter. But free we shall be. 

Resolute in spirit and confidence that 
man's inherent love of freedom and justice 
will emerge victorious our forces will fight on, 
History records with devastating truth that 
right will prevail. ; 

Russia will never know one day of peace 
in. China. Russia will never own China. 
China will remain free. 

Good-by, my friends. I thank you. 


INFORMATION AS TO BIDS ON DEFENSE 
DEPARTMENT CONTRACTS 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, I should 
like to take this opportunity to advise the 
Senators of a new policy which has just 
been announced by the Secretary of De- 
fense. This policy relates to a plar de- 
signed to give distribution to bid in- 
formation which will particularly and 
materially aid small businesses. This 
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policy was formulated for the Secretary 
and the Munitions Board by the Small 
Business Subcommittee of the Banking 
and Currency Committee. 

My. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the remainder of the statement 
I have prepared be printed in the Recorp 
at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Fartanp in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion? 

There being no objection, the re- 
mainder of Mr. Frear’s statement was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: ; 


In a recent release, Trilane Associates, an 
organization devoted to accurate, factual 
reporting of Government procurement, it was 
stated therein, in part, as follows: 

“Designed to give all business a better 
chance ‘to window shop’ for a larger share 
of Army, Navy, and Air Force defense con- 
tracts, a new policy resolution was approved 
by the Secretary of Defense Johnson and the 
Munitions Board in Washington today (Jan- 
uary 6, 1950), it was revealed today in an 
inside story by Henry Scherf, publisher of 
the Government Procurement Daily Bulletin. 

“In a bylined story mailed to subscribers 
of his publication this evening (January 6, 
1950) Mr. Scharf declares that the action by 
the Munitions Board ‘delivers a final blow to 
5-percenters and offers a strong helping hand 
to all business—es ly small business.’ 

“The publisher points out that the new 
policy resolution is ‘the direct result of a 
7 months’ fight’ initiated by his staff and car- 
ried to its final conclusion by Senator Bur- 
NET R. MayBANK’s Small Business Subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee. 

“The new resolution makes possible for the 
first time, says Mr. Scharf, the accurate, 
timely, and complete dissemination of news 
concerning available invitations to bid on 
unclassified military procurement. The 
Board's action, he adds, is completely in the 
public interest and ‘restores the intent of 
Public Law 413, passed by the Eightieth Con- 
gress, to permit American businessmen, large 
and small, to openly and publicly compete 
for contracts estimated at close to $20,000,- 
000,000 for 1950.’ 

“With further reference to the part played 
by his staff in helping to shape the resolution, 
Mr. Scharf reveals that his publication fur- 
nished ‘documented evidence’ on June 17, 
1949, to the Senate Small Business Subcom- 
mittee. ‘This evidence,’ he adds, ‘brought to 
a head the elimination of restrictive condi- 
tions prevalent heretofore.’ 

“ ‘The effect of the resolution,’ concludes 
Mr. Scharf, ‘is to lift the clouds of secrecy 
from public information, and to pull the 
foundations from under 5 percenters’.” 

In another statement the publisher of the 
above daily bulletin released the following, 
in part, as follows: 

“As we go to press we learn from authori- 
tative sources that the ‘open door’ policy is 
in the form of a resolution approved by the 
Munitions Board in Washington yesterday 
and signed this morning by the Secretary of 
Defense. The resolution, anticipated to be- 
come effective February 1, is the direct result 
of a 7-month's-old fight initiated by this 
staff and carried to its final conclusion by 
Senator MayBanx’s Small Business Subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee. It offers a strong helping hand 
to all business—especially small business— 
while it delivers the final blow to the ‘5 
percenters.’ 

“For the first time, since record-breaking 
procurement budgets have harassed small- 
business men with the urge to participate in 
this gigantic spending, the resolution now 
makes possible the accurate, thorough, time- 
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ly, and complete dissemination of news con- 
cerning available invitations for bid. Of 
necessity this applies only to unclassified 
military procurement. 

“All procurement defined by this resolution 
offers small business—manufacturers, deal- 
ers, and distributors alike—a chance to win- 
dow-shop for a larger share of Army, Navy, 
and Air Force business. 

“We learn that the Munitions Board order, 
which is to be implemented by a directive 
on or about February 1, will make it manda- 
tory upon the major military procurement 
agencies to open their doors to ‘competitive 
bidding.’ 

“The Board’s order successfully consum- 
mates 7 months of hard work by this staff 
and other members of the Trade Press work- 
ing with the Small Business Subcommittee 
of the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. 

“Trilane started the ball rolling—the 
writer can now reveal that this publication 
played an important part in protecting the 
rights of both the small-business man and 
the trade press. In fact, it was this publi- 
cation’s documented evidence, furnished the 
Senate Small Business Subcommittee on 
June 17, 1949, that brought to a head the 
elimination of restrictive conditions that 
have prevailed heretofore. 

“The Senate Committee invited the opin- 
ions of other publishers who soon joined in 
the battle. 

“Prior to the passing of this resolution the 
House Select Committee on Small Business 
joined forces with the Senate Banking and 


Currency Committee's Small Business Sub- 


committee. Jointly with the counsel for 
the Munitions Board, counsel for the sub- 
committee of the House Judiciary Committee 
and the Director for Military Supply for the 
Munitions Board, Rear Adm. M. L. Ring, 
they in conference agreed upon the terms of 
the resolution as it was passed today in its 
final form. 

“The statements made to the Munitions 
Board by the congressional committee's 
chairman, lauded the achievements of these 
publications as follows: ‘It is of the utmost 
importance to small business that procure- 
ment information be expanded instead of 
curtailed’ Pointing out the impossible task 
of smaller manufacturers and contractors to 
maintain staffs at procurement centers and 
the dependence of small business upon in- 
dividual listing and publications of procure- 
ment information, the committees urged the 
Munitions Board to make ‘available to small 
business institutions more information on 
prime and prospective subcontracts—to pro- 
vide greater opportunity and freer compe- 
tition, with resultant lower prices to the Fed- 
eral Government.’ 

“The intent of the resolution is to lift the 
clouds of secrecy from public information: 
thus it virtually pulls from under the foun- 
dations on which ‘5 percenters’ have thrived 
for so long. 

“The resolution, when implemented, will 
bring at the year’s start new opportunities 
to manufacturers, dealers, and distributors, 
large and small alike, wherever located, for 
each coming year.” 


THE PRESIDENT'S BUDGET—STATEMENT 
BY SENATOR BYRD 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
body of the Record a statement I have 
prepared in relation to the President’s 
budget. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Rxcond, as follows: 


The President's budget message just read 
to the Senate today is startling for it is the 


first time he has failed specifically at least 


to propose a balanced budget, and it is ex- 
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tremely dangerous because at a time of peace 
and highest prosperity the President appar- 
ently would embark this Nation on a policy 
of heavy deficit spending for an indefinite 
period. 

Last year he proposed to offset an esti- 
mated $800,000,000 deficit with a recommen- 
dation for $4,000,000,000 in new taxes. 

This year he estimates a $5,100,000,000 defi- 
cit but in carefully framed language there is 
no promise that new taxes he will propose 
would balance the 1951 budget even if the 
tax increases were adopted. 

History will record that the President has 
proposed another indefensible failure to bal- 
ance the Federal budget in another year of 
peace and greatest prosperity in history. 

In fact, although giving lip service to a 
balanced budget at some future date, the 
1951 budget message fails even in an esti- 
mate of when that might occur. 

The President's message on the economic 
report Friday placed great emphasis on a 
crystal-ball prediction as to a great increase 
in national income 5 to 50 years from now, 

but in the budget message today the Presi- 
dent turns this prospect away from the rosy 
aspect of individual prosperity to the antici- 
pation that higher incomes will bring in 
more taxes. 

His statement that, “as our economy 
grows, tax revenue will grow also,” seems to 
be a prediction that as income increases it 
will be the signal for increased Government 
expenditures. 

There seems to be no place in this budget 
or in the fiscal situation it anticipates for 
the old rule of balanced budgets, reduced 
debt, and reduction in taxes. This of course 
high lights the fallacy in the Friday economic 
report which challenged American taxpayers 
to engage in more capital investment. 

The budget message just read to the Sen- 
ate estimates 1951 expenditures will be ap- 
proximately $42,500,000,000. But analysis of 
proposals reveals that they will be close to 
$43,000,000,000 unless postal rates are in- 
creased by $400,000,000. 

The President estimates 1951 revenue will 
be less than $37,500,000,000 exclusive of later 
tax adjustment proposals increasing revenue. 
And it should be notéd that any general 
revenue tax increases pro in the later 
message will be in addition to $1,500,000,000 
of new social-security and soclalized-medi- 
cine pay-envelope deductions which are pro- 
posed in the message today. 

The President estimated that the deficit 
in 1951 will be $5,100,000,000. This time last 
year he estimated that the deficit in the cur- 
rent year would be $800,000,000. He could be 
as wrong this year as he was last. The latest 
estimate on the current year deficit is $5,500,- 
000,000—an error of nearly five billion in the 
original estimate. A slight recession in busi- 
ness of 10 percent immediately would be re- 
flected in tax revenue which would decline 
nearly $5,000,000,000, 

As to when we may expect a balanced 
budget he merely says, “In preparing this 
budget I have carefully evaluated the pos- 
sible alternatives in the light of the reali- 
ties of our present situation. The soundness 
of a fiscal program cannot be properly 
changed simply by the year to year change 
in the expected margin between receipts and 
expenditures. A prudent program must 
meet much broader tests if it is to serve 
the long-range needs of our people,” 

The President's refusal to retrench should 
be viewed in the light that the budget he 
proposes is $8,200,000,000 more than expendi- 
tures in fiscal year 1948 which ended only 
18 months ago. He makes great capital of 
the fact that his expenditure propdsals are 
$860,000,000 less than estimated expenditures 
in the current year (2 percent). But this 
dwindles to lower insignificance if Congress 
fails as it did this year to enact an increase 
in postage rates of nearly $500,000,009, And 
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if this postal increase is not enacted the es- 
timated deficit for 1951 automatically sur- 
passes the estimate for the current year. 

Under the President’s proposals domestic- 
civilian expenditures (exclusive of veterans 
and interest) would total $12,250,000,000 as 
compared with $6,900,000,000 in 1948, and 
$11,400,000,000 estimated for the current 
year. This expenditure for non-war-con- 
nected purposes is far more than the total 
budget (including defense, foreign, veterans, 
and interest) in any peacetime year before 
World War II. 

In this budget foreign expenditures are 
reduced by $1,300,000,000 and domestic ex- 
penditures are increase by nearly $1,000,- 
000,000, indicating that as expenditures for 
foreign relief and recovery programs are de- 
creased expenditures are to be increased for 
domestic boondoggling in such fields as hous- 
ing, works, federalized education and social- 
ized welfare, health, and security. 

Under the glare of publicity to the steady 
and tremendous increase in these domestic- 
civilian items the President suggests that 
atomic-energy and merchant-marine costs 
might be considered in the defense category, 
but this would be in contradiction to the 
existing civilian policies which have been 
emphasized for these functions. 

As it stands, the proposed program for the 
military in 1951 will cost more than any year 
since demobilization was completed in 1948. 
This is despite the fact that this will be the 
third year of unification. It will be despite 
Secretary Johnson's civilian employment re- 
duction order. And it will be despite the 
improved budgetary procedures enacted for 
the Military Establishment last year. And 
it should be noted further that the 13% 
billion dollar expenditure program for the 
Military Establishment in 1951 contemplates 
onl~ a 48-group air force, which is less than 
Congress authorized last year. 

The form of the budget has been modern- 
ized to conform with Hoover Commission 
recommendations, and it includes a supple- 
ment which the deficit-spending advocates 
will hail as a summary of capital invest- 
ments, but its tendency toward socialistic 
programs and its deficit-spending recom- 
mendations are unchanged. 

Close analysis of the budget will reveal a 
renewal of the advocacy of a trend toward 
the use of trust fund techniques to avoid 
budgetary revenue and expenditures. This 
will be found in the proposal to increase pay- 
envelope deductions for socialized medicine 
and expanded social security. If these pro- 
posals should be adopted the revenue from 
these taxes would not show in the budget 
totals and neither would the expenditures. 
But the assessments would be in the nature 
of taxes just the same and the payments 
would be in the nature of expenditures, al- 
though they would not affect the deficit or 
surplus. 

Frankly, I am opposed to many of the 
policies and programs financed in this 
budget, but I know they cannot be with- 
drawn suddenly. ‘However, in view of the 
imminent danger to our economic system 
inherent in the present fiscal situation— 
marked by constant deficits and the towering 
debt, which under 1951 budget proposals 
soon will approach the all-time war peak— 
something must be done now. 

Therefore, we must resort to the alterna- 
tive of seeking practicable retrenchment 
within the bounds of existing policies which 
at least would reverse the trend. 

I have demonstrated by my own budget 
calculations that in this period of peace and 
highest prosperity failure to balance the 
budget is indefensible. 

It is the responsibility of Congress alone 
to appropriate money for. Federal expendi- 
tures, and I trust that even without the sup- 
port of the President, Congress will balance 
the budget by retrenchment and avoid the 
necessity for additional taxes. With the 
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facilities of the new single appropriation bill 
I am confident this can be done without the 
impairment of any essential function. 

To this end, I am submitting for the con- 
sideration of Congress an expenditure budget 
of $36,000,000,000, which I believe would turn 
the tide away from state socialism—the in- 
evitable result of continued deficit spend- 
ing—and put this Nation on a road to demo- 
cratic progress unsurpassed in history. 

It is apparent that under the President’s 
recommendations the Federal Government 
would be headed toward an extended era of 
chronic deficit spending which might con- 
tinue until the public debt crushes us into 
national insolvency. 

We ended fiscal year 1949 last June 30 with 
a deficit of nearly $2,000,000,000. Next June 
30 we shall end the current fiscal year with 
a deficit of from $5,000,000,000 to $8,000,- 
000,000 (thus far this year, from July 1 
through December 30, the cumulated deficit 
is $3,299,798,921). 

In the 2-year period of peace and high 
income from July 1, 1948, to June 30, 1950, 
we shall have raised the public debt by at 
least $8,000,000,000, and it then will total 
more than $260,000,000,000. 

At the present income level, with neither 
retrenchment nor increased taxes, the mo- 
mentum of present Federal spending will 
pile up another deficit of more than $5,000,- 
000,000 in the fiscal year beginning next July 
1. Then the debt in peacetime would be 
close to its wartime peak, 
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Congress in its present session must make 
the vital decision of whether to: 

1, Increase taxes by more than $5,000,- 
000,000; 

2. Retrench, and, as I shall show in this 
statement, this can be done Within a bal- 
anced budget, without impairing either our 
security or any essential function; or 
3. Authorize expenditures totaling more 
than $5,000,000,000 in excess of revenue and 
go gayly along the economic primrose path of 
indefinite deficit financing. 

Deliberate adoption by Congress of the defi- 
cit spending course in an era of peace and 
highest prosperity will shatter public confi- 
dence in Federal securities at a time when 
the debt is more than a quarter of a trillion 
dollars. 

The deliberate embracing of deficit financ- 
ing in a period of near-peak national income 
is even more alarming in view of the Ad- 
ministration's apparent determination to 
urge upon Congress the adoption of still 
more new Federal spending ventures of huge 
and unpredictable cost. 


NEW TAXES 


New taxes were proposed by the President 
last year and a recession followed until the 
proposal was withdrawn. 

We are now paying more than 5 times 
the total tax receipts collected in the year 
before the war. Although personal income 
from nearly full employment is close to its 
peak it is still less than two and a half times 
its total in the year before the war. 

To impose new taxes on top of the existing 
burdensome and, in many instances, almost 
confiscatory taxation would put us in a posi- 
tion where any minor business decline could 
easily be accelerated into a major recession. 

And to assume that revenue will remain 
at its present level under the existing tax 
structure would be to assume that the pres- 
ent high personal income would remain at 
the current level. If, in a period of recession, 
income should drop 10 percent below its pres- 
ent figure (it would still be greater than in 
1948), the loss in Federal revenue would be 
$5,000,000,000, 

To see the effect of new taxes on business 
it should be noted that the total Federal tax 
take from all corporate income is $12,000,- 
000,000. If $5,000,000,000 additional taxes 
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were levied on corporations it would be an 
increase of around 40 percent, 

To see how new taxes would affect indi- 
viduals it should be noted that the Federal 
Government takes $18,000,000,000 in taxes on 
individual income (exclusive of excise, taxes 
paid by all who buy). To add $5,000,000,000 
in new taxes to individual income assess- 
ments would increase them by nearly 30 
percent. 

To see how new taxes would affect the com- 
bined tax payments by individuals and cor- 
porations, $5,000,000,000 additional would be 
an average increase of more than 16 percent 
on the two. 

The only remaining principal source of 
Federal revenue is excise taxes which are now 
costing us $7,000,000,000 to $8,000,000,000, 
Many of these excise taxes are still on a war- 
time basis and could not be increased. 

It is easily possible and, in fact, probable 
that an effort to collect $7,000,000,000 addi- 
tional taxes by increasing Federal rates actu- 
ally would result in diminishing dollar 
returns. 

In my considered judgment any substantial 
increase in taxation at this time would deal 
a savage blow to the private enterprise sys- 
tem and our continued prosperity. 


HOW TO BALANCE THE NEW BUDGET 


When the President, with the assistance of 
the Bureau of the Budget and the Treasury 
Department, was preparing the Federal - 
budget for the fiscal year 1951, which begins 
July 1, and I respectfully submitted to the 
President, to the Congress, and to the country 
that— 

1. It he, with the full influence of his office 
and his personal support, would submit an 
expenditure budget not in excess of $36,000,- 
000,000 (which would be nearly $2,000,000,000 
more than expenditures in fiscal year 1948). 

2. If the public would give it sympathetic 
approval. 

3. If Congress would not enact a budget in 
excess of that maximum. 

4. Revenue would cover expenditures; no 
essential function of the Government need 
be impaired; and there would be no need for 
recommendation by the President, enactment 
by Congress, or payment by the public, of new 
taxes. 


SOUND GOVERNMENT AND SUSTAINED PROSPERITY 


On the basis of more than 16 years spent in 
closely analyzing and studying Federal fiscal 
policies and the Nation’s economy, I am un- 
able to escape the conclusion that a balanced 
budget within the ability of the people to pay 
is an absolute requirement for the preserva- 
tion of the Government's solvency and the 
stability of our economy. Without solvency 
and stability, our form of government can- 
not survive. 

At the same time I am confident that 
achievement of a sound balanced budget 
would reaffirm the confidence of the public in 
prospects for our continued solvency and 
strengthen the private enterprise system 
which is basic to our form of government, 

This confidence is based upon the convic- 
tion that a sound and reasonable budget 
would— 

1. Balance with a surplus sufficient to just- 
ify correction of tax inequalities and injus- 
tices which admittedly exist, and this might 
provide a business stimulus to pave the way 
for further tax reduction in response to the 
growing demand. 

2. Break the momentum of deficit financ- 
ing policies. 

3. Dispell the fear of private enterprise 
inherent in Government encroachment 
through public debt and by Federal con- 
trols which lead to socialism. 

4. Stimulate constructive investment, de- 
velopment, and expansion in industry and 
agriculture for the production of more of 
the still tremendous backlog of things peo- 
plo everywhere need and desire at prices 
they can pay. 
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5. Put savings to work through private 
enterprise creating the wealth which is re- 
quired to lift the great millstone of debt 
from our backs and leave us erect with the 
dignity of a sufficient and creative people, 
free and unregimented in the pursuit of 
happiness. 


THIRTY-SIX BILLION DOLLARS WOULD BE A 
BUDGET OF PROGRESS 

A 836,000,000, 0 00 expenditure budget 
would be four times the maximum expendi- 
tures in the highest prewar budget, and it 
need not represent a single element of re- 
action. 

Personally I believe it could be less, but a 
$36,000,000,000 budget would be nearly $2,- 
000,000,000 more than all Federal expendi- 
tures in fiscal year 1948, which ended only 18 
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months ago, and it should be sufficient to 
cover the demands of all reasonable people. 

It can be achieved without superhuman 
effort. It can be reached principally by fore- 
going nonessential increases and elimination 
of administrative inefficiency, extravagance, 
and waste, 

I repeat for emphasis that a $36,000,000,000 
budget would be $2,000,000,000 greater than 
the Federal expenditure budget in fiscal year 
1948, which ended only 18 months ago, when 
farm and industrial production was at or 
near its peak, when agricultural, business, 
and personal income, in general, were at or 
near their peak, when the cold war was 
neither colder nor hotter than it is now, 
when the budget was balanced, and when a 
rare reduction in the Federal debt was ac- 
complished. 


Thirty-siz-billion-dollar budget for progress, with comparisons 
{In billions of dollars} 


Expenditure categories 


I. Domestic-civilian (exclusive of veterans and interest) 


Social welfare, health, and security 
Housing and community facilities 
secondary mortgages) 


Education and general research. 
Agriculture and agricultural resources (including CCC). 
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CHAPTERS AND VERSES OF A 836, ooo, ooo, oo 
BUDGET FOR PROGRESS 


In general 


The greatest increases in Federal expendi- 
tures since 1949 have occurred in domestic- 
civilian items. There have been others, of 
course, in veterans, foreign, defense, and in- 
terest categories. 

By the standards of the 1948 budget, which 
no one could regard as niggardly, no over-all 
reduction would be necessary to achieve a 
$36,000,000,0000 budget of progress. In fact 
there would be an increase of $2,000,000,000. 

But if the Budget Bureau’s latest estimate 
of the current 1950 rate of spending is to be 
used as a standard, reductions of $5,500,000,- 
000 would be required. 

For those to whom places to retrench in the 
1950 budget are not obvious I would suggest 
the place to start would be the submission to 
Congress, and its enactment, of all the Hoover 
Commission Report recommendations look- 
ing toward economy and efficiency which Mr. 
Hoover estimated would save $3,000,000,000. 

On the basis of the President’s 1950 budget 
recommendations, there were 300 run-of-the- 
mill items, exclusive of veterans, foreign, de- 
fense, interest, claims, judgments, and all 
other nondeferrable commitments, impera- 
tive obligations and fixed charges, in which 
increases over 1949 expenditures were 
requested. > 

Ciyillan employment in the executive 
branch is still more than double the prewar 
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emergency peak, and civilicn payroll and ad- 
ministrative costs are running to approxi- 
mately 87,500,000, 000. i 

There are still 60 principal departments 
and agencies in the Government with more 
than a thousand component units, many of 
which are engaged in duplicated and over- 
lapping activities. 

There is a growing and costly tendency 
among all concerned with Federal spending 
programs toward the practice of authorizing 
program expenditures without annual limi- 
tation, over which there can be little or no 
control, 

All of these are areas where general re- 
trenchment should be required, 

Specifically 

In order that there may be no question 
about the suggestions in my proposed $36,- 
000,000,000 budget of progress for fiscal year 
1951, beginning next July 1 (previously set 
forth in tabular form), it is analyzed item by 
item, first by comparison with expenditures 
in fiscal year 1948, which ended June 30, 1948, 
and then by comparison with the estimated 
current rate of expenditure in the present 
fiscal year 1950, which ends next June 30. 

Domestic-Civilian 
Compared with 1948 
In 1948 expenditures for domestic-civilian 


items (exclusive of veterans and interest) 
totaled $6,900,000,000, 
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A $36,000,000,000 budget for progress for 
fiscal year 1951 would allow a $2,000,000,090 
increase in these items, or more than 25 
percent, over the 1948 total for sound ad- 
vancement in social welfare, health and 
security, housing and community facilities, 
education and general research, agriculture 
and agricultural resources, natural resources, 
transportation and communication, finance, 
commerce and industry, labor, and general 
government. 

On the basis of 1948 expenditures sub- 
stantial increases would be allowed for hous- 
ing, agriculture and public works. De- 
creases would occur primarily in the postal 
deficit and the so-called general government 
item, 


Compared with 1950 


In the current fiscal year 1950 domestic- 
civilian expenditure items (exclusive of vet- 
erans and interest) are estimated to total 
$11,990,000,000. 

For those who wish to consider the $36,- 
000,000,000 budget of progress proposal as a 
reduction from 1950 instead of an increase 
over 1948, it is pointed out that there are 
more than 50 principal departments and 
agencies with hundreds of component 
units—all with pay rolls and administrative 
expenses—in the domestic-civilian category. 

With this background in view the follow- 
ing suggestions can be justified: 

The pay roll and administrative costs in 
these agencies are now running at nearly 
$4,000,000,000 a year. Their employment is 
approximately 1,000,000. Spread over 50 
principal agencies and their hundreds of 
component units, with advantage taken of 
seasonal adjustments, this employment 
could be reduced by 250,000. This would 
still leave their employment total at 750,000, 
which would be approximately 15 percent 
more than the aggregate employment in this 
category at the prewar-emergency peak in 
1939. The savings, including those in ad- 
ministrative costs which necessarily would 
come down, would be approximately $900,- 
000,000. This would be spread over the 
agencies in the nine functional groups com- 
prising the domestic-civilian category. 

In addition to pay roll and administra- 
tive reductions, at least $400,000,000 should 
be saved by tightening up the open-end 
mortgage purchase program of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. This would 
require new legislation, but it would still 
leave more than the amount originally 
recommended by the President for the cur- 
rent year, which he revised upward by 
$1,100,000,000 in November. 

In addition to pay roll and administra- 
tive reductions in the Department of Agri- 
culture, at least $200,000,000 could be saved 
by new legislation based on a reexamination 
of the open-end Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration authorization and this would still 
leave more than the amount originally rec- 
ommended by the President for this program 
for the current year, which he revised up- 
ward by $800,000,000 in November, 

In addition to pay roll and administrative 
reductions, the $500,000,000 postal deficit 
should be at least partially saved by new leg- 
islation which would compensate for the loss 
in those classes of mail which are now being 
handled on a deficit basis, but elimination 
of glaring inefficiency in the Post Office De- 
partment, criticized sharply in the Hoover 
Commission Report, should largely offset in- 
creases in rates which could not be absorbed 
by users. 

After reductions in pay roll and adminis- 
trative costs in the natural resources group, 
there would be a considerable reduction to 
be absorbed primarily by nonessential public- 
works projects which could be postponed or 
slowed down, but there still would be as 
much remaining to be spent on public works 
as there was in 1948. 

These reductions would total $3,000,000,000 
in comparison with November estimates of 
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expenditures in the current fiscal year 1950, 
ending next June 30, and they would leave 
$8,900,000,000 to be spent on domestic-civilian 
functions in fiscal year 1951, beginning next 
July 1. This would be $2,000,000,000 more 
than was spent in fiscal year 1948. 
Veterans 
Compared with 1948 

In 1948 expenditures for veterans totaled 
$6,600,000,000. 

A $36,000,000,000 budget of progress for fis- 
cal year 1951 would allow $5,300,000,000 for 
all activities of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion which, although slightly less than the 
amount available in 1948, would be accounted 
for entirely by reduction in excessive pay- 
roll and administrative costs and the normal 
tapering off of the GI benefit programs as 
contemplated, and it still would be within 
4 percent of the amount originally recom- 
mended by the President for the current 
1950 fiscal year. 

For those who wish to consider this pro- 
posal as a reduction from 1950 instead of 
comparing it with 1948, the following sug- 
gestions can be justified: 

The pay-roll and administrative costs of 
the Veterans’ Administration are now run- 
ning to approximately three-quarters of a 
billion dollars a year. This could be reduced 
by $175,000,000 and still leave employment 
by the Administration at 150,000. This 
would be five times greater than its 1939 
employment. The veterans’ population of 
the United States (including many who are 
recelving no service from the Administra- 
tion) is 19,000,000. This is far less than five 
times the 4,300,000 veterans’ population of 
1939. 

If the readjustment-benefits program ex- 
penditures were reduced by $1,300,000,000 
there would still remain $1,750,000,000 for 
this program. This would be a reduction of 
$500,000,000 under the President's original 
estimate for these programs for 1950. In 
fiscal year 1951 the war will have been over 
more than 5 years, and most veterans will 
have been out of the service approximately 
4 years. This reduction would not apply to 
pensions, hospitalization, etc., but the time 
has come for the majority of those still re- 
ceiving “readjustment” benefits to regard 
that part of their country's debt to them as 
paid. And this applies also to business and 
educational institutions which have been 
profiting by the program as well. It does not 
sesm unreasonable to start tapering this 
program down sharply. 

Compared with 1950 


These reductions would total approxi- 
mately $1,500,000,000 in comparison with 
estimated 1950 expenditures, most of which 
would be absorbed in programs which nor- 
mally might be expected to be reaching the 
end of their intended usefulness. 


Foreign 
Compared with 1948 


In 1948 expenditures in all international 
affairs and foreign-assistance programs to- 
taled $4,800,000,000. 

Under a $36,000,000,000 budget for progress 
for fiscal year 1951 $4,800,000,000 would still 
be available for all international affairs and 
foreign assistance programs and no reduction 
under 1948 would be necessary despite the 
fact that the war will have been over 5 years 
and we shall have spent nearly $35,000,000,- 
000 for this purpose. It is generally con- 
ceded that reduction in some of the programs 
is due and justified, and any reductions in- 
dicated could be absorbed in these programs. 

Compared with 1950 

For the benefit of those who wish to con- 
sider this proposal as a reduction from the 
$6,300,000,000 1950 expenditures instead of 
an amount equal to expenditures in 1948, 
the $1,500,000,000 reduction could be ab- 
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sorbed in programs which are nearing the 
expiration of their usefulness. 


National Defense 
Compared with 1948 


In 1948 expenditures for national defense 
and supporting activities (including stock 
piling) totaled $11,000,000,000. 

A $36,000,000,000 budget of progress for 
fiscal year 1951 would allow $11,300,000,000 
despite the fact that our troops have been 
evacuated from many foreign lands, our mili- 
tary government activities have been substan- 
tially reduced, the draft and UMT have been 
suspended, and we will have had nearly 3 
years of unification in which economy was 
supposed to have been a prime objective. 

Compared with 1950 

For the benefit of those who wish to con- 
sider this as a reduction from 1950 instead 
of an increase over 1948, it is pointed out 
that the Hoover Commission estimated that 
at least a billion dollars could be saved un- 
der unification of the armed services, and 
former Secretary of the Army Royall and 
Secretary of the Air Force Symington agreed. 

Secretary of Defense Johnson recently said 
he was preparing a “scientific defense budg- 
et” and added that, “We are not only trying 
to get along on less; we will get along on a 
whole lot less.” All of his recent statements 
have indicated that substantial reductions 
can be made in the military expenditures 
without impairing the national defense. 

He has already sharply reduced civilian 
employment in the National Military Estab- 
lishment despite the fact that funds appro- 
priated for 1950 were based on original per- 
sonal service appropriation requests provid- 
ing for 865,000 civilian employees. 

With this background in view the follow- 
ing suggestions can be justified: 

The civilian pay roll and administrative 
costs of the National Military Establishment 
are running at approximately $3,500,000,000. 
The defense budget item for civilian per- 
sonnel in fiscal year 1950 was based on em- 
ployment requests for 865,000. The Secre- 
tary of Defense has already found that he 
can reduce the civilian employment by more 
than 125,000. If the civilian employment 
were reduced by 200,000 there would still 
remain about 1 civilian employee for each 
2%½ men in uniform. This would be ap- 
proximately the same ratio which prevailed 
in fiscal year 1939 when the preparedness 
effort began to get underway. The saving 
in pay roll and administrative costs would 
be $1,000,000,000. 

Another billion dollars should be saved 
ir other aspects of military requirements, 
in view of the postwar evacuation of troops 
from many foreign areas, the substantial 
reduction in military government activities, 
the suspension of the draft and UMT, and 
nearly 3 years of unification in which econ- 
omy was supposed to have been a primary 
objective. 

These reductions would total $2,000,000,- 
000 in comparison with 1950 expenditure 
estimates and still would leave an increase 
of $300,000,000 over 1948 expenditures for 
inauguration of the European Military Arms 
program. 

Compared with current 1950 fiscal year 
estimates the grand total of reductions in 
a $36,000,000,000 budget for progress in 1951 
would be $7,500,000,000, and the grand total 
of increases in comparison with actual 
expenditures in 1948 would be nearly 
$2,000,000,000. 

SUMMARY 

Under such a program, there would be no 
reduction in interest on the debt as compared 
with either 1950 or 1948. Actually there 
would be an increase over both years. 

There would be no reduction in the essen- 
tials of the uniformed military forces or 
contractual obligations of the National Mil- 
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itary Establishment as compared with either 
1950 or 1948. There would be an increase 
for the European military arms program, 

There would be no reduction in the vet- 
erans’ programs for hospitals, pensions, etc. 
There would be no reduction in essential 
public works. 

The reductions would occur principally in 
the “open-end” programs of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, veterans’ (readjustment), and 
in the postal deficit which appear to be sub- 
ject to abuse and lax administration. And, 
in addition, a start would be made in elim- 
inating waste, extravagance, and inefficiency 
in administration and excesses in employ- 
ment of manpower which would be more use- 
ful elsewhere. 

I submit such a budget would be one of 
progress which would return the Federal 
Government to its traditional role of foster- 
ing and stimulating our system of free en- 
terprise—the secret to our standard of liv- 
ing, our productive genius, and the fulfill- 
ment of our responsibilities in world leader- 
ship, 

I submit that adoption of a policy of in- 
definite deficit financing, and the debt which 
it will incur, in times of peace and high in- 
come will irrevocably commit this Nation to 
ultimate socialism, and together these would 
be instruments for the destruction of our 
form of government. 


THE GOVERNMENT BUDGET 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
take just a few minutes to discuss cer- 
tain aspects of the budget problem which 
confronts the United States as I see the 
problem. Today we listened to a very 
interesting budget message from the 
President of the United States. In re- 
spect to a great many of the recom- 
mendations in the message I find myself 
in complete agreement. In respect to the 
over-all objectives of the President of the 
United States, insofar as his sincere de- 
sire to promote the general welfare of 
the American people, in seeking to raise 
their standard of living, and carry out 
one of the commandments, I think, of 
our form of government, namely, mak- 
ing possible an ever greater pursuit of 
happiness on the part of the American 
people, I also find myself in agreement. 

I find myself in disagreement, Mr, 
President, in respect to some of the ad- 
ministration’s mechanics, procedures, 
and proposals for accomplishing what I 
think can generally be agreed are desir- 
able over-all social and economic objec- 
tives. 

Hence in the closing minutes of this 
session today I wish to raise a few budget 
problems, particularly for the attention 
of my Republican colleagues of the Sen- 
ate. In recent weeks I have heard a great 
deal of discussion among Republicans in 
and out of the Senate of the United 
States in regard to a restatement of al- 
ready existing Republican principles or 
the formulation of new Republican 
policies. 

I think in the main the principles 
enunciated in the 1948 platform of the 
Republican Party are as sound today as 
they were when they were adopted in 
Philadelphia. They happen to consti- 
tute the only official statement of Re- 
publican policy which can be enunciated 
by the Republican Party until our next 
national convention. As I understand 
the organization of my party, our policies 
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are determined in conventions assembled 
by properly appointed or elected dele- 
gates of the party sent to such conven- 
tions. 

I recommend to my party the putting 
into legislative form the recommenda- 
tions of the 1948 Republican platform. 
The great principles laid down in the 
Republican platform of 1948, of which 
platform committee the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE] 
was chairman are sound political policy 
for the Republican Party. I think they 
should be adopted by the Republicans 
in Congress as outlining our legislative 
program. 

I raise here, as I have elsewhere, the 
questions: What is wrong with those 
principles? Why do we not go about 
putting them into legislative practice? 

Thus, in respect to the principle of 
that platform in regard to a sound fiscal 
policy for our Government I want to 
suggest to the Republican Party today 
that we have a great opportunity to put 
into legislative form in this session of 
Congress a sound economy program for 
our Government. 

A sound fiscal program is a dry subject 
for many people, because economy and 
taxes seem to be something from which 
many people like to retreat or ignore. 
Yet the need for a sound fiscal program 
for our Federal Government is one issue 
on which there is almost uniformity of 
opinion on the part of the American 
people. The issue of developing a sound 
budget and a sound fiscal program for 
the Federal Government is uppermost in 
the political thinking of the American 
people today. On that issue I suggest to 
the Republican Party it should take clear 
issue with the administration, because 
irrespective of how desirable some of the 
budgetary and legislative objectives of 
the administration may be, as stated by 
the President in the State of the Union 
message and in his budget message to- 
day, I am satisfied that those objectives 
can never be accomplished by the present 
fiscal policy of the administration. 

Thus, in conformity with the Repub- 
lican platform of 1948, I make to my 
Republican colleagues in the Senate of 
the United States today some specific 
recommendations on the budget and on 
taxes. Not only Republican voters, but 
the great mass of independent voters of 
this country who would like to vote for 
the Republican Party if we would give 
them a reason for voting for the Repub- 
lican Party, are crying aloud these days 
for a specific, constructive, affirmative 
plan which will give greater assurance to 
the American taxpayer of a stabilized 
economy and a sound dollar. 

Mr. President, three times I have of- 
fered to the Senate of the United States 
the tax-reform program of the Commit- 
tee for Economic Development. It is 
presently pending before the Senate in 
the form of Senate bill 2627. 

I am perfectly aware of the fact, Mr. 
President, that revenue legislation should 
come from the House, but there is noth- 
ing that stops in advance of a tax bill 
coming from the House of Representa- 
tives some thinking—yes, Mr. President, 
even some committee consideration of 
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the tax problem in the Senate of the 
United States. Therefore I again raise 
my voice in plea this afternoon to our 
Committee on Finance to proceed at the 
earliest possible date in giving careful 
consideration to the budget and tax rec- 
ommendations of the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development. These recommen- 
dations are not mine, because I am not 
a tax expert and do not claim to be one, 
but I do believe my job in the Senate is 
to try to be a student of government and 
not a politician. I do not believe that 
any student of government can take the 
budget and tax recommendations of the 
Committee for Economic Development 
and not reach the conclusion that they 
constitute a sounder program than any 
program that has come from the House 
of Representatives or the Senate of the 
United States in either the Seventy- 
ninth, the Eightieth—yes, or the Eighty- 
first Congresses. 

Just recently, Mr. President, the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development has 
brought forth its latest report, a report 
which reached our hands over the week 
end, entitled “Tax and Expenditure Pol- 
icy for 1950.” Because I wish to address 
some of my remarks to this report, Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have the report printed as a part of my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING CFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
FARrLAND in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion? 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TAX AND EXPENDITURE POLICY For 1950 


1. There will almost certainly be a large 
deficit—probably around 85,000, 000, —in 
the Federal budget ! for the fiscal year 1949- 
50.2 Even if high employment had been con- 
tinuously maintained throughout 1949, there 
would be a deficit for 1949-50. 

2. Because of its size—over $40,000,000,- 
000—and its composition, the present Fed- 
real tax burden is a serious impediment to 
economic growth and a source of important 
inequities among individual taxpayers and 
among industries. 

3. Federal outlays increased 810,000, 000, 000 
from fiscal 1948 to fiscal 1950. While par- 
ticular items of expenditure will certainly 
decline in the next year, there are strong 
pressures for increases in many parts of the 
budget. 

These facts form the background against 
which decisions about the Federal budget 
for 1950-51 will be made in the next few 
months. The budgetary problem is how to 
manage the budget so as to promote na- 
tional security and general welfare most 
effectively. This is a problem involving both 
sides of the budget; both spending and tax- 
ing vitally affect our security and welfare. 
More specifically, the problem is how to do 
these three things: 

(a) Provide the Government services and 
expenditures that are required by the world 
position of the United States and to meet the 
needs of the American people; 


1 We refer here, and throughout this state- 
ment, to the cash-consolidated budget. This 
concept is explained on page 11 and in ap- 
pendix B. 

Each fiscal year runs from July 1 
through June 30 of the following year, and 
is labeled by its termination year. Fiscal 
1950, therefore, is July 1, 1949, through June 
30, 1950. 

3 See appendix A. 
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(b) Adjust the Federal tax system to make 
it fairer and less restrictive of efficiency and 
progress; 

(c) Adhere to a sound budgetary policy 
that will contribute to continuing stability in 
the American economy. 

This is the problem to which this policy 
statement is addressed. 

There is no ideal solution to the budget 
problem. We cannot have, at the same time, 
all the expenditures that might be desirable, 
all the tax reforms and reductions that might 
be desirable and a sound budget policy. The 
possibilities of solving the budget problem 
are limited by the productivity of the Ameri- 


can economy, As the productivity of the 


American economy grows, we shall be able to 
have both necessarily large expenditures and 
a lower tax burden without abandoning pru- 
dent budgetary principles. But today we 
must manage the budget within the limits set 
by today’s productivity and we should seek 
to manage the budget in a way that will in- 
terfere least with the future growth of pro- 
ductivity. 

Recognizing that there is no ideal solution 
to the budget problem of 1950, we believe that 
the best solution, the one most consistent 
with the demands upon the Federal budget, 
with the requirements of sound finance, and 
with the conditions of economic growth, 
would be: 

(a) Provide for a moderate budget surplus 
to be realized under conditions that make a 
surplus possible and desirable, namely, con- 
ditions of high employment. 

(b) Reduce or postpone expenditures that 
are not immediately essential to the national 
security or general welfare, and operate all 
programs more economically and efficiently. 

(c) Revise the tax system in ways that will 
yield the most benefit to the whole economy 
from the small net revenue reduction that 
seems possible with the achievable expendi- 
ture reductions. 

This is, in our opinion, a feasible program. 
Examination of the budget reveals large 
items that will automatically decline in the 
next year, other expenditures that have far 
outgrown the purposes for which they were 
intended, and numerous opportunities for 
greater economy. In section II of this state- 
ment we suggest specific wrys in which ex- 
penditures may be reduced next year by from 
$6,600,000,000 to $6,800,000,000. If this were 
done, it would be possible to reduce taxes by 
about 82. 225,000, 000.“ This is not a large 
amount in relation to the whole Federal tax 
burden—less than 5 percent. But it is large 
enough, if wisely used, to permit a significant 
improvement of the tax system. 

We recommend that the following steps to- 
ward tax reform be taken in 1950: 

1. Require payment of Federal income tax 
on interest income from future State and 
local security issues. 

2. Permit businesses to deduct the losses 
of one year from the profits of the five fol- 
lowing years in computing taxable net in- 
come (extending the carry-forward from 2 
to 5 years). 

(3) Revise Federal excise taxes, reducing 
their net yield in the order of $1 billion. 

(4) Reduce the discriminatory taxation of 
dividend income. 

(5) Correct the present provisions of the 
law under whi corporate profits from 
$25,000 to $50,000 are taxed at a much higher 
rate than profits above or below that bracket. 


* Footnote by Beardsley Ruml: It would be 
possible to reduce taxes in the order of $3 
billion if the purchase of FHA and Veterans’ 
Administration guaranteed mortgages by the 
Federal National Mortgage Association 
(FNMA) were not considered an expenditure 
for budget purposes. A $3,000,000,000 reduc- 
tion in taxes is significantly larger than the 
$2,225,000,000 suggested by the committee 
when applied to tax reform. 
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(6) Revise the present procedures under 
the legal provisions (sec. 102 of the Internal 
Revenue Code) relating to accumulation of 
corporate surplus, in order to reduce taxpay- 
ers’ uncertainty. 

(7) Improve the administration of present 
policy with respect to charging-off capital 
assets for tax purposes, to make its applica- 
tion more reasonable and clear. 

These recommendations, and the reasons 
for them, are explained in subsequent sec- 
tions of this report. 


1. THE NEED FOR TAX REFORM AND THE NEED FOR 
TAXES 


The need for tax reform 


Our Federal tax system needs revision. 
A few simple illustrations will show what 
we mean. 

Example 1: Suppose a group of men set 
up a corporation to manufacture a new 
product. They have design and production 
troubles at the start and lose $200,000 the 
first year. Next year they do a little better, 
losing only $150,000. In year three they 
finally break even. In the fourth year they 
make $50,000 and in each of the next three 
years they make $100,000. At the end of 
seven years their total profit has been zero; 
the losses of the first two years were just 
equal to the profits of the next five years. 
But at the end of these seven years the 
corporation will have paid $114,000 of Fed- 
eral profits taxes on its zero profits. 

This is unfair to the investors, obviously. 
But they don’t have to go into this new 
business. If they think the risks are too 
great, that the taxes may eat up their cap- 
ital before they start making money, they 
can stay out—and they probably will. Then 
who is the loser? Suppose the new product 
is a $15 device that can be attached to the 
side of the kitchen sink and left to wash the 
dishes. Millions of housewives lose. Sup- 
pose the new product is a machine that 
would enable the shoe worker to turn out 
more shoes and so to earn higher wages. 
Thousands of workers lose. The whole Na- 
tion loses because the tax system increases 
the risks of productive investment by nar- 
rowly limiting the period during which 
losses may be balanced against profits in 
computing taxable income. 

Example 2: The Federal Government im- 
poses a 3 percent excise tax on the trans- 
portation of freight. If a California fruit 
grower ships oranges to Chicago, the freight 
charge is raised 3 percent to cover this excise 
tax. This tax is paid either by the consumer 
in higher prices, or by the farmer in lower 
receipts or, most likely, shared by both. 
Thus we have in some combination a tax 
upon the consumption of food and a tax 
upon the production of food. Such taxes 
would be called an unfair burden upon per- 
sons least able to bear them, and so would 
the transportation tax, if it were seen to be 
what it is. Of course, the freight tax affects 
many commodities other than food, and with 
similar bad effects. In some cases the effect 
of the tax may be to raise prices to consumers 
by more than the amount of the tax, as the 
tax may be pyramided at numerous stages of 
fabrication and distribution. 

Example 3: Interest on State and local gov- 
ernment security issues is not subject to in- 
dividual income tax. If a person receives 
$5,000 on interest on State bonds, he pays no 
tax on it, but if a person receives $5,000 
income from salaries or dividends, he does 
pay a tax. This is unfair discrimination in 
favor of the holder of State and local securi- 
tiles. And this unfairness has a serious eco- 
nomic effect. For an individual with a tax- 
able income of $200,000, a common stock pay- 
ing dividends of 13 percent yields less net 
return after taxes than a municipal bond 
yielding 2½ percent. Our tax system creates 
a positive incentive for those individuals 
best able to bear the risks of investing in 
productive enterprise not to invest in pro- 
ductive enterprise. 
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These illustrations show only a few of the 
defects of our present Federal tax system. 
There are many others: 

1. Insofar as the corporate income tax is 
not passed on in higher prices or lower wages, 
dividend income is taxed twice, once at the 
corporate level and once at the individual 
level. This is not only unfair to the stock- 
holder. It is also an obstacle to equity in- 
vestment. 

2. Insofar as the corporate income tax is 
passed on in higher prices or lower wages, it 
is a haphazard and uneven turn-over tax or 
pay-roll tax. 

3. High rates of excise taxation on par- 
ticular commodities discriminate against pro- 
ducers and consumers of those commodities. 
In addition, they distort the pattern of pro- 
duction, reducing the output of things con- 
sumers want and would be willing to pay 
for—without the tax. 

4. Corporations with incomes of $50,000 
and over pay 38 percent tax on ever dollar of 
income. But a corporation with an income 
less than $50,000 pays 53 percent tax on ever 
dollar it earns between $25,000 and $£0,000. 
This is an obstacle to the growth of small 
and medium-size businesses. 

5. Present limitations on depreciation al- 
lowances may prevent the reduction in the 
value of capital assets from being fully 
charged off against taxable earnings, or from 
being charged off in a reasonable period. As 
a result, tax may be imposed when there are 
no net earnings. This is unfair, and a deter- 
rent to investment. 

6. Under present law an individual with 
a fluctuating income pays more tax than an 
individual with the same income spread 
evenly through time, since, with limited ex- 
ceptions applying to certain professions, good 
years cannot be averaged with the bad. This 
is unfair and a penalty upon kinds of eco- 
nomic activity, like small business, that are 
likely to result in fluctuating incomes. 

7. Present high rates of corporate profits 
tax and steep progression of individual in- 
come tax rates reduce particularly the sup- 
ply of savings available for venturesome, 
productive investment. Especially when 
combined with other features of our tax 
system, these rates weaken the incentive to 
invest even when funds are available. 

We have explained the economic effects of 
the Federal tax system more fully in an 
earlier policy statement.’ All of the defects 
of the system cannot be corrected in 1950, 
but it is important to keep in mind the goal 
to be achieved as rapidly as possible. 

The faults of the present tax system can 
be briefly summarized: 

The Federal tax system contains many in- 
equities. 

The Federal tax system interferes with 
economic growth and efficiency. 

Everyone stands to gain from more fair- 
ness, more efficiency, and more rapid eco- 
nomic growth. Whatever taxes he pays per- 
sonally and directly, everyone stands to gain 
from tax reform. 

Any taxes reduce the private incomes avail- 
able for consumption and savings; high 
taxes do this more than low taxes. But this 
is not the point of our analysis of the Fed- 
eral tax system. The points are these: 

(a) Many of the inequities and adverse 
effects of the present tax system are not ne- 
cessitated by revenue considerations. We 
could collect just as much money without 
many of these bad effects. 

(b) The burden of a tax system yielding 
the present revenue is heavier than could be 
justified by any but the most urgent Federal 
expenditures. The Nation would be better 
off with lower Federal expenditures and 
lower taxes. This is a Judgment involving 
not only the effects of taxes but also the 
effects of particular expenditures. In sec- 


ë Taxes and the Budget, a statement on 
national policy by the Research and Policy 
Committee of the CED, November 1947, 
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tion II of this statement we examine the 
expenditure side of the budget and show 
that specific expenditures can be reduced 
without serious loss to the Nation—so that 
reduction of the expenditures and reduction 
of taxes would be a net benefit to the 
American people. 


The need for taxes 


We have emphasized the need for tax re- 
form and tax reduction. We should also 
emphasize the need for adequate taxes. 
Taxes perform certain important functions 
in the economic system: 

(a) Adequate taxes help prevent inflation 
and instability. If the Government makes 
expenditures and does not reduce, by taxa- 
tion, the incomes available for individuals 
and businesses to spend, the competition 
of private and Government expenditures may 
cause inflation. 

(b) Adequate taxes help to reduce the 
burden of the debt. In part, we pay taxes 
now to avoid the higher taxes that would 
be needed if we allowed the interest burden 
of the debt to rise. 

(c) Adequate taxes help to promote econ- 
omy in Government. The need for raising 
tax rates if expenditure programs are in- 
creased helps to bring the need for restraint 
into the forefront of budgetary decisions. 

How high should taxes be to be adequate? 
In 1947 this committee recommended the 
following budgetary principle: 

“Set tax rates to balance the budget and 
provide a surplus for debt retirement at an 
agreed high level of employment and na- 
tional income.” 

This principle does not mean that the 
budget should or can be balanced in every 
year. Under this principle, when the na- 
tional income is low there would be a deficit, 
because the tax rates high enough to yield a 
surplus at high employment will yield much 
less at low employment. Similarly, when 
the national income is above the agreed level, 
the surpus will be larger. 

Tax rates set under this principle would 
serve the three functions of adequate taxa- 
tion. To help prevent inflation, tax collec- 
tions should be higher in boom conditions, 
when the danger of inflation is great, than 
in conditions of depression. To help reduce 
the burden of the debt, budget policy should 
provide for a surplus under conditions of 
reasonably high employment, when debt re- 
duction is most in keeping with economic 
conditions. To promote economy, & close 
connection should be maintained between 
the decision to spend and the decision to 
tax. These three conditions are satisfied by 
the principle we have suggested. 

Under this principle, we would look at the 
budget as it would be under conditions of 
high employment when we make decisions 
about the over-all levels of taxation and ex- 
penditure. Any planning for future budgets 
necessarily involves some assumption about 
future economic conditions. We do not be- 
lieve this assumption can reliably be based 
on a forecast of what economic conditions 
will be. In suggesting the assumption of 
high employment, we are not forecasting 
that there will be high employment. Rather 
we suggest it because looking at th. budget 
in this way permits us to answer the relevant 
question: Are tax rates high enough to yield 
a moderate surplus under conditions of high 
employment? The fact that tax rates are 
not high enough to prevent a deficit in a 
depression does not mean that tax rates are 
too low. 

In order to make our recommendation 
more specific we have suggested that tax 
rates should be high enough to produce a 
three-billion-dollar surplus in the cash- 
consolidated budget at a level of national 
income consistent with employment of about 
96 percent of the labor force. With the pres- 
ent population, when 96 percent of the labor 
force is employed, there would be about 
two and a half million unemployed. 
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Attention should be called to the fact that 
we recommend use of the cash-consolidated 
budget in making over-all budget policy. 
All budget figures presented in this statement 
are on the cash-consolidated basis. The 
cash-consolidated budget is a Federal finan- 
cial statement which has come into increas- 
ing use in recent years as an improved pic- 
ture of the economic effects of the budget. 
It differs from the administrative budget, 
which is used, and should be used, for ad- 
ministrative control purposes, chiefly in two 
respects: 

(a) It includes the receipts and expendi- 
tures of the social security and other trust 
accounts. 

(b) Certain expenditures included in the 
administrative budget when they accrue— 
such as interest on savings bonds—are in- 
cluded in the cash-consolidated budget only 
when cash payments are made. 

A fuller description of the cash-consoli- 
dated budget is presented in appendix B. 

The Budget Bureau issued a statement in 
November 1949 estimating that there would 
be a deficit of $5,500,000,000 in the adminis- 
trative budget in the fiscal year 1949-50. 
Under the conditions of 1949-50 this would 
imply a deficit of $5,000,000,000 in the cash- 
consolidated budget. This $5,000,000,000 es- 
timated deficit is not directly comparable 
with our target of a $3,000,0C0,000 surplus. 
The target is a target to be reached under 
conditions of high employment. The $5,000,- 
000,000 estimated deficit, on the other hand, 
reflects the fact that during calendar 1949 
unemployment has averaged about 1,000,000 
above the 2,500,000 we have defined as con- 
sistent with high employment. We estimate 
that under conditions of high employment 
in 1949-50 present tax rates and expenditure 
programs would have resulted in a deficit of 
about $2,500,000,000.* 

The goal is to get from a 1949-50 situation 
in which at high employment there would 
have been a deficit of $2,500,000,000 to a 
1950-51 situation in which at high employ- 
ment there would be a surplus of 3,000,000,- 
000. This goal can be achieved by increasing 
taxes, by reducing expenditures, or by both. 
On the basis of our consideration of both 
sides of the budget, we believe that, barring 
unforeseen international developments, the 
only acceptable course is to reduce expendi- 
tures, and to reduce them enough to make 
some tax reduction possible. We believe that 
this result is achievable—if balanced, simul- 
taneous consideration is given to both sides 
of the budget. The President, with the 
assistance of the Budget Bureau and the co- 
operation of the departments, has made im- 
portant contributions to expenditure control, 
especially in the fields of national defense, 
public works, and foreign aid. The Budget 
Bureau has made notable steps in clarifying 
the budget presentation. Many Congress- 
men and Senators have shown great courage 
in their approach to the budget problem. 
But the task is a formidable one, involving 
not only control of existing programs but 
also restraint in dealing with dozens of pro- 
posals that would greatly increase Federal 
expenditure. Sound budget policy will be 
achieved only by vigorous effort on the part 
of the administration and the Congress and 
active support from the public. It is, after 
all, the security and welfare of the American 
people that are at stake, 

The recommendations for 1950 presented 
in this policy statement fall far short of the 
whole tax-reform program that needs to be 
achieved. The preferred route to further tax 
reform is by further reduction of Federal 
expenditures. But if it should appear that 
further progress along this route after 1950 
will be long delayed, either by the require- 


ê Revenues would be about $2,000,000,000 
higher and unemployment compensation 
about $500,000,000 lower than in the Budget 
Bureau figures, 
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ments of the international situation or by 
insistent public demands for Government 
services, we should not conclude that tax re- 
form must be similarly delayed. 

The prospect of Federal budgets persistent- 
ly running in the neighborhood of 20 percent 
or more of the national income would create 
a situation new in American experience ex- 
cept during war. It would be necessary to 
consider how it might be possible to revise 
the principles of budgetary, debt, and tax 
policy appropriate to normal circumstances 
in order to minimize the impact of such 
large budgets upon the growth and strength 
of the economy. It is the intention of the 
committee to examine this and other basic 
questions growing out of our present budg- 
etary outlook in a later policy statement, 
However, recognition that there are many 
unsettled questions should not deter us from 
making now the urgent tax reforms that will 
be possible with the practice of reasonable 
economy in the budget for fiscal 1951. 


Il, THE BUDGET FOR FISCAL 1951 


It is the purpose of this section to indicate 
the amount of expenditure reduction that 
might be accomplished in the fiscal 1951 
budget. We believe that the urgency of 
tax reform and tax reduction is so great 
that the budget for fiscal year 1951 should 
weight tax reduction and reform just as 
fully as socially desirable expenditures. In 
each case the social and economic gain 
from expenditures raust be balanced against 
the social and economic loss resulting from 
the taxation required to finance it. If this 
is done, the postponement or abandonment 
of projects of marginal value will be required. 

It is our belief that there could be made 
available for tax reform and reduction ap- 
proximately $2,250,000,000 in the fiscal year 
1951. This estimate suggests that with 
reasonable effort and resistance to pressure 
groups the possibility of tax reform is not 
so distant as generally believed. Further 
reforms are desirable and should be 
achieved within the near future but a start 
can and should be made at once. 

The estimates and recommendations con- 
tained in this section are intended as sug- 
gestions for consideration by the public, the 
Congress and the administration. They in- 
dicate the areas to which we may most hope- 
fully look for economies that will permit tax 
reduction in 1950. This committee does not 
have the complete information, and cannot 
make all the judgments, necessary to deter- 
mine precisely how much must be spent for 
each government program. In some cases, 
further investigation may show that some 
of our suggestions cannot be fully carried 
out; in other cases, economies in excess of 
our estimates may prove to be possible. We 
believe that our suggestions show that deter- 
mined effort can so adjust the budget as to 
make tax reduction feasible, despite the ac- 
knowledged existence of a hard core of 
irreducible expenditures. 

The Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 
established a procedure for making a con- 
gressional decision on the over-all size of 
expenditures and revenues at the same time, 
The failure of this procedure to work well 
so far is not, in our opinion, the result of 
inherent defects in the principle. It has 
resulted in part from lack of time, lack of 
staff and excesssive size of the budget com- 
mittees, Also it reflects the great difficulty 
in recent years of reconciling our objectives 
with respect to expenditures taxation and 
the debt. We believe that the Legislative 
Budget procedure can and should be made 
to work. Congress, having before it the 
President’s Budget and other information, 
should decide upon over-all expenditure and 
revenue figures for 1950-51 early in the ses- 
sion, The expenditure figure would serve as 
a guide to Congress in making appropriations. 
The revenue figure will indicate to Congress 
the limits within which it may operate in 
tax revision, 
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We should emphasize that the calcula- 
tions presented in this section are designed 
to test whether, and how much, taxes can 
be reduced in 1950. For this purpose, as we 
have suggested, the relevant standard is how 
the budget would look under conditions of- 
high employment, Accordingly, our estl- 
mates of 1950-51 expenditures and revenues, 
under existing or suggested programs, are 
estimates of what expenditures and revenues 
would be if we had high employment. We 
are not forecasting whether or not there will 
be high employment. Forecasts of economic 
conditions for 1950 and 1951, and estimates 
of what the budget picture would be under 
the forecast conditions, may be useful for 
some purposes. But under the logic of the 
position briefly explained in section I, and 
more fully developed in earlier policy state- 
ments, such forecasts are not relevant for 
deciding how high tax rates should be. 


Expenditures 


1. Unemployment compensation: Unem- 
ployment compensation payments for fiscal 
1950 are now estimated at about $1,700,- 
000,000. Under the standard high-employ- 
ment conditions on which the CED budget 
is calculated, unemployment compensation 
payments would be about $1,200,000,C00,* 

2. Veterans life-insurance dividend: The 
fiscal 1950 cash-consolidated budget esti- 
mates incluse an expenditure of $2,800,- 
000,000 for veterans’ life-insurance dividends. 
This represents the dividends cumulated 
since the beginning of the program. No 
expenditure will be required for this purpose 
in fiscal 1951. 

3. European Cocperation Administration: 
The Marshall plan carried out by the ECA 
is designed to give aid to European countries 
in the period of transition from a war to a 
peacetime basis. Our Government has ad- 
vised the participating countries that the 
program will be terminated in 1952. The 
level of assistance has been cut already. If 
the original plan is followed, further cuts 
must be made in fiscal 1951. The economic 
recovery of western Europe indicates that 
this is possible. Expenditures for this pur- 
pose are estimated at $4,100,000,000 for fiscal 
1950. Fiscal 1951 is the next to last year of 
the program. It seems reasonable, there- 
fore, to reduce ECA expenditures for fiscal 
1951 by at least $1,000,000,000. 

4. Government and relief in occupied areas: 
Expenditures for government and relief in 
occupied areas in the fiscal year 1950 are 
estimated at about $1,000,000,000, This pro- 
gram is a declining one and must eventually 
be terminated. It is estimated that fiscal 
1951 expenditures can be reduced $650,000,- 
000 below fiscal 1950 levels. So large a re- 
duction is possible because the cost of the 
German program will be paid for by ECA, 
For both ECA and government and relief 
in occupied areas reduction in expenditure 
levels depends upon the maintenance of 
stability in international affairs and the 
absence of a crisis requiring additional Amer- 
ican aid. i 

5. Veterans’ readjustment expenditures: 
The veterans’ readjustment program in fiscal 
1951 should cost less money than it did in 
fiscal 1950. If the program is confined to 
its original purpose of assisting veterans in 
their adjustment to civilian life, expenditures 
will decline as veterans complete the school, 
college, and on-the-job training provided for 


by the law. We believe that the program 


should be administered in accordance with 
a reasonable interpretation of this original, 
wise conception of its purpose. Certainly 
if this is done the program should not con- 
tinue, after 5 years and $14,000,000,000 of 
expenditure, to cost the $3,000,000,000 it is 


This $1,200,000,000 was likewise the un- 
employment compensation figure in the 
budget in January 1949 which assumed sus- 
tained high employment in the succeeding 
year. 
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costing in fiscal 1950. We believe that vet- 
erans’ readjustment expenditures in fiscal 
1951 should be about 62, 200,000,000, ap- 
proximately the figure originally estimated 
for fiscal 1950 in the President's January 
1949 budget message. To some extent, ex- 
penditures for veterans’ readjustment bene- 
fits go up when unemployment increases. 
Our $2,200,000,000 estimate, like the other 
1951 estimates in this section, are estimates 
of expenditures under high-employment con- 
ditions. 

6. Postal deficit: The November budget 
estimates set the postal deficit for fiscal 1950 
at $600,000,000. We believe that there is no 
reason for the general revenue to support a 
deficit of this size. The post office is a busi- 
ness-type operation and should pay its way. 
Substantial economies in the administration 
and operation of the postal system should be 
effected. With such economies and some in- 
crease in rates, $500,000,000 of the estimated 
$600,000,000 deficit can be eliminated for the 
fiscal year 1951. The $100,000,000 deficit 
would cover the costs of air-mail subsidies 
and governmental mail not properly charge- 
able against other users of the mails. 

7. Home-mortgage purchases: The Federal 
National Mortgage Association (FNMA) was 
established to serve as a secondary market 
for the purchase of Federal-guaranteed 
home-mortgage loans from private lenders. 
In the last year, purchases of mortgages by 
FNMA have skyrocketed beyond anything 
contemplated at the beginning of the year. 
In the January 1949 budget, total purchases 
for fiscal 1950 were estimated at $200,000,000. 
The revised November 1949 estimates set the 
figure at $1,300,000,000. Although there has 
also been some increase in FNMA purchase 
of FHA guaranteed mortgages, the sharpest 
increase has been in the purchase of vet- 
erans’ mortgages guaranteed by the Veterans’ 
Administration. This is mainly the result of 
the fact that the present 4 percent interest 
rate on veterans’ mortgages is out of line 
with interest rates prevailing in the market. 

We believe that the flow of mortgages, 
especially veterans’ mortgages, into FNMA 
could be greatly reduced without seriously 
restricting the supply of credit available for 
the purchase of houses. The most impor- 
tant step would be to increase the interest 
rate on new veterans’ loans to bring it more 
in line with market rates and so to induce 
private lenders to hold more of the loans. 
Congress provided for the guaranty of vet- 
erans’ home loans in order to help veterans 
get credit, and get it on favorable terms in 
relation to the market. The interest rate 
was set at 4 percent, but the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministrator was given authority to raise the 
rate in the light of market conditions. We 
believe that it is not sound policy to hold 
this rate unchanged at 4 percent without re- 
gard to the market or the budget outlays re- 
quired to assure a flow of credit at that rate. 

A moderate increase in the interest rate 
on new mortgages, possibly accompanied by 
other technical changes in the system, would 
probably reduce the FNMA to a minor, emer- 
gency function, and greatly reduce budget 
outlays for the program. However, because 
of the large volume of FNMA commitments 
outstanding and the time that may be re- 
quired for private lending institutions to 
take FNMA's place, we are calculating only 
that FNMA expenditures will be cut 50 per- 
cent—by $650,000,000—in fiscal 1951.“ 


*¥Footnote by Beardsley Rumi: The pur- 
chase of Government-guaranteed mortgages 
is a budget item of a peculiar character in 
that the principal of the mortgages is amor- 
tized and the interest rate paid to the Gov- 
ernment is higher than the Federal Govern- 
ment pays on its own obligations. These 
outlays should either be refunded or con- 
sidered part of the $3,000,000,000 surplus pro- 
vided for in the CED stabilizing budget pol- 
icy. There is no justification for taxes to 
provide the wherewithal to purchase Govern- 
ment-guaranteed mortgages. 
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8. National defense: By far, the largest 
single item in the Federal budget is the ex- 
penditure for national defense. Estimated 
in January 1949 to run at the level of $13,- 
‘700,000,000 ° for the fiscal year 1950, the re- 
vised November estimates have lowered the 
sums to be spent in fiscal 1950 to $12,900,000,- 
000. This is the result of praiseworthy efforts 
by the President, the Budget Bureau and the 
Department of National Defense. There are 
still opportunities for economy in the direct 
military budget; many of them have been 
pointed out by the Hoover Commission. We 
believe that realization of these economies 
would more than offset the rising expendi- 
tures for procurement already authorized, re- 
ducing total expenditures somewhat from 
fiscal 1950 to fiscal 1951. Achievement of 
$1,000,000,000 of additional savings, which we 
believe is feasible, would reduce total expend- 
itures about $300,000,000, given the probable 
magnitude of increased procurement expend- 
itures.. Further economies beyond this 
should certainly be sought. However, it does 
not seem to us prudent to count on them un- 
til further information is available. 

9. Farm price supports: In January 1949, 
the President estimated fiscal 1950 expendi- 
tures for farm price supports at $563,000,000. 
This estimate was revised in November to 
$1,400,000,000. This large increase in the 
estimate was attributed to the fact that 1949 
crops were abnormally large. Since there is 
no basis for assuming above-normal crops in 
1950, particularly with acreage reductions 
recommended by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, it might be reasonable to expect fiscal 
1951 expenditures to fall below the $1,400,- 
000,000 figure. However, the effect of the new 
farm legislation is raising support levels, 
and the possible reduction of foreign de- 
mands, may offset or more than offset this 
expectation. Also the extent to which farm 
production controls will be used to reduce 
the burden of price supports on the budget 
is uncertain. In view of these uncertainties, 
the most reasonable course seems to be to 
include in the 1951 budget the same $1,400,- 
000,000 that is estimated for 1950. 

The problem of farm price policy, of course, 
involves many considerations in addition to 
the budgetary costs. The farmer, like the 
veteran and others, has more to gain in 
the long run from sound fiscal and economic 
policies of Government to maintain high 
employment than from large subsidies, 
The committee is now studying the agri- 
cultural problem as a whole and expects to 
issue a statement on the subject in the 
spring of 1950. 

10. Relatively fixed major items: Expendi- 
tures for interest, veterans’ pensions, and 
benefits under the old-age, railroad retire- 
ment, and civil service retirement trust 
funds will total $7,600,000,000 in fiscal 1950. 
Minimum expenditures under these pro- 
grams are controlled by existing legal and 
contractual commitments. It is estimated 
that expenditures in this area will rise by 
about $300,000,000 in the next year because 
of increased numbers of the aged drawing 
pensions and benefits. No allowance is made 
in. this figure for expansion of the social 
security insurance program, During the 
past 4 years this committee has repeatedly 
urged broadening of the social security in- 
surance program. However, it is likely that 
the additional costs of an expanded pro- 
gram would be matched, at least during the 
first year, by additional receipts from the 
social-security pay-roll tax. There are a 
number of proposals that would greatly in- 
crease Federal expenditures for assistance 
to the aged and other categories, by grants 
to States, or in other ways outside the social 
security insurance system. However, it is 
assumed and recommended that the insur- 


* Excluding the costs of the proposed uni- 
versal military training program, which was 
not adopted by the Congress, 
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ance system will be our main reliance for 
increasing social security. 

11. Economy in administration: Total ex- 
penditures can, in our opinion, be reduced 
$200,000,000 to $400,000,000 in fiscal 1951 by 
greater economy and efficiency in the admin- 
istration of programs other than national 
defense, which we have already discussed. 
The reports of the Hoover Commission have 
called the attention of the public and the 
Government to possible expenditure reduc- 
tions through reorganization, elimination of 
duplication, and tighter expenditure con- 
trols. Some of the Commission's recom- 
mendations have been put into effect and 
should begin to yield significant results in 
fiscal 1951. An outstanding example has 
been the establishment of the General Serv- 
ices Administration to centralize purchas- 
ing and other “housekeeping” functions, 
Other recommendations have still to be car- 
ried out. In addition, new fields need to 
be studied. For example, opportunities for 
economy may be revealed by a reconsidera- 
tion of the privileges, such as leave, of Gov- 
ernment, civilian, and military personnel, in 
the light of prevailing private standards. 

12. Public works: The public-works pro- 
gram is one of the major problems in the 
budget, not only for next year but also for 
the longer future. The Budget Bureau has 
done commendable work, within the limits 
of its authority, in controlling public-works 
expenditures. Nevertheless, expenditures for 
this purpose about doubled—rising from 
$1,600,000,000 to $3,000,000,000—from fiscal 
1940 to fiscal 1950 and there is a strong tend- 
ency for them to grow still further. An 
alarming aspect of this situation is that it 
threatens a repetition f the old pattern in 
which the volume of public works rises paral- 
lel to private construction, pushing boom 
trends higher and unstabilizing total con- 
struction activity. 

We consider it of great importance that 
every effort should be made to hold down 
the rate of public-works expenditure in fiscal 
1951. We believe that the whole public- 
works area should be resurveyed, with the 
immediate object of deciding which projects 
already authorized or even already started 
should be postponed, 

In part the tendency for public-works 
expenditure to rise reffects pressure from 
local groups for projects which need to be 
held back in the national interest, however 
meritorious they may be when viewed lo- 
cally. Many of these groups clearly recognize 
the need for sound budgetary policy. In this 
situation there is an opportunity for these 
groups to contribute directly to sound policy 
by self-restraint. 

13. Reserve for emergency requirements: 
This policy statement is being written at the 
end of 1949, at the beginning of the annual 
budget-making season. We do not now 
foresee urgent need for expenditures in excess 
of those we have already recommended. If 
such a need should arise, every effort should 
be made to effect offsetting reductions in 
other expenditures. Nevertheless, in calcu- 
lating how much tax reduction is feasible in 
1950, it is the course of prudence to make 
allowance for expenditure requirements 
which are not now foreseen but which may 
have to be met. For this purpose we include 
an unallocated amount of $500,000,000 in our 
1950-51 expenditure total. We are not rec- 
ommending that this amount be spent. It 
should certainly not be spent unless abso- 
lutely necessary. We merely suggest that in 
thinking about the possibilities of tax re- 
duction we should not regard this $500,000,- 
000 as available until the expenditure picture 
is clearer, 


Revenues 
1. Calculation of yield under high em- 
ployment conditions: Estimates of the reve- 
nue yield of the existing tax system as it 
would be under conditions of sustained high 
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employment are the relevant figures for cal- 
culating the possibilities of tax reduction. 
Our objective is tax rates high enough to 
yield a moderate cash surplus at high em- 
ployment. Inflation or depression would re- 
sult in higher or lower revenues, but varia- 
tions in revenues resulting from inflation or 
depression should not affect our decision 
about the proper level of tax rates.” 

The November 1949 Budget Bureau esti- 
mate stated that 1950 revenues would be 
$3,000,000,000. below the revenue estimated in 
January 1949 because of “the moderate drop 
in prices, money incomes, and corporate 
profits since the original estimate was made.” 
However, it appears that the entire $3,000,- 
000,000 revision in the revenue estimates may 
not be legitimately ascribed to the decline 
from high employment. That is, it seems 
probable that the January 1949 estimates 
would have been somewhat too high even if 
employment had not fallen in 1949. We 
estimate that revenues in fiscal 1950 at a 
sustained level of high employment would 
have been $2,000,000,000 above the Novem- 
ber 1949 Budget Bureau estimates. 

2. Growth factor: The current tax rates 
would have yielded $43,700,000,000 in fiscal 
1950 had conditions of high employment pre- 
vailed. The economy of the United States 
is dynamic and should continue to expand. 
Growth can be expected to result both from 
increases in productive efficiency and popula- 
tion during the next fiscal year. We esti- 
mate that at high employment current tax 
rates would yield $1,000,000,000 more in fiscal 
1951 than in fiscal 1950 because of this 


The Federal 


1950 esti- 
mate based 
on Budget 

Bureau 


Expenditures: 8 
Veterans’ life insurance dividend... 2. 800 
Veterans’ readjustment program 
en Cooperation Administra- 

tion. 

Government relief, occupied areas.. 
Home mortgage purchases... uF 
Postal deficit... ......... 
Unemployment insuran 
National defense 
Agricultural price suppo) 
Relatively fixed major items: 

Interest 


Other items: 
International, other. 
Veterans, other. 
Agriculture, oth 
‘Transportation. 
Natural resources. 


TT pahabcuncdoncskne 
Reserve for emergencies. 
Exponditures, total... 
Revenues: 
1 
High employment assumpt 
Growth of national income 
Higher rates, social-security taxes. 
Stricter enforcement... ...-...2..-.|--2----..2.- 


Revenues total 
ee e me rene 
Debt retirement. 


II. TAX REVISION FOR FISCAL 1951 


More than tax reduction is needed at the 
present time. We need to remove inequities 


Because of the lag in tax collections 
particularly collections of corporate profits 
tax — revenues in fiscal 1951, even if that year 
is a year of high employment, will be reduced 
by the lowered national income of 1949, The 
yields revelant to decisions on tax policy, 
however, are the yields that would be real- 
ized in a sustained period—longer than a 
year—of high employment. 


Recommended or esti- 
mated change, 1951 


. TTT. 
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factor™ Offsetting increases in expendi- 
tures resulting from population increase have 
been taken account of in the expenditure 
estimates. 

8. Social-security program: Increases in the 
combined employer-employee tax under the 
old-age and survivors insurance program will 
take effect automatically on January 1, 1950. 
The combined employer-employee rate in- 
creased from 2 to 3 percent. The full effect 
of this increase will not be felt until the fiscal 
year 1951 as the higher rate will have been in 
force for only half the fiscal year 1950. It is 
estimated that the cash receipts from this 
source in fiscal 1951 will be $450,000,000 higher 
than in fiscal year 1950. 

4, Enforcement: The Bureau of Internal 
Revenue has added or been authorized to add 
6,000 persons to its staff. In addition, the 
Bureau is conducting a sampling study to 
determine the major areas of tax evasion. A 
conservative estimate of the additional rev- 
enue obtainable by stricter enforcement of 
tax laws indicates that from $200,000,000 to 
$400,000,000 can be obtained in fiscal 1951. 
This would be from one-half to 1 percent of 
total revenue collections. 

CONCLUSION 


The foregoing analysis of the 1950-51 
budget is summarized in the table on page 27. 
If the suggestions made here are followed, 
cash expenditures under conditions of high 
employment would be about $40,000,000,000 
in fiscal 1951—about $6,700,000,000 less than 
the current estimate for fiscal 1950. It should 
be pointed out that $2,800,000,000 of the de- 
cline represents completion of the nonrecur- 


{In millions of dollars] 


1951 calculated at 
high employment 


Calculated at 


in the system and to achieve a better dis- 
tribution of the burden of taxation, Tax re- 


u This estimate is based on a 2 to 2% 
percent annual growth in the national 
income. This would raise the national in- 
come by $4,500,000,000 to $5,500,000,000 in 
fiscal 1951 should high employment prevail, 
With the present tax system taking about 20 
percent of the national income, an increase 
of $5,000,000,000 will yield 81,000,000, 000 ad- 
ditional revenue, 
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rent veterans’ life insurance dividend and 
$500,000,000 is the estimated lower level of 
unemployment compensation payments. Of 
the remaining $3,400,000,000, half is ac- 
counted for by planned decline in foreign-aid 
programs. In the total reduction we sug- 
gest, restraining the increase of certain pro- 
grams, such as public works, is just as im- 
portant as reducing others, and often more 
difficult to accomplish. 

We estimate revenues, at high employment, 
in excess of $45,000,000,000 in fiscal 1951. The 
excess of almost $4,000,000,000 over fiscal 1950 
reflects mainly the higher yields that would 
be realized under conditions of high em- 
ployment. 

In total, our recommendations to this point 
would yield a cash-consolidated surplus 
under high employment conditions of $5,000,- 
000,000 or a little more. As we have already 
pointed out, we believe that tax rates should 
be set high enough to yield a cash-consoli- 
dated surplus of $3,000,000,000 available for 
debt retirement under conditions of high em- 
ployment. Accordingly, these suggestions 
point to the feasibility and desirability of a 
net revenue reduction of about $2,250,000,000. 
A tax reform program within this limit is 
developed in section III of this statement. If 
we do not have high employment in 1950 and 
1951, following our recommendations will not 
yield a $3,000,000,000 surplus in fiscal 1951. 
If we have more than 3,500,000 to 4,000,000 
unemployed, we would have a deficit. On the 
other hand, if we have high employment and 
rising prices, we would have a surplus larger 
than $3,000,000,000. 


budget, fiscal years 1950 and 1951 cash-consolidated basis 


Explanation of changes 


One-time dividend, 
Less unemployment, declining program. 
Planned tapering off. 


Germany under ECA, declining program, 
Encouragement for private lenders, 
Economies, higher postal rates, if necess: 


igher interest rates, if necessary, 
ary. 
igh employment, under CED budget principle, 


Economies to offset authorized rise in procurement. 
Crop yields and other factors highly uncertain, 


Increase in number of aged drawing pensions and benefits, 


Reorganization, greater efficiency. 


If necessary for unanticipated requirements, 


-| Calculated at high employment, under CED budget principle. 
Secular growth, larger population, better technology. 

Full year of rate increase effective Jan, 1, 1950. 

More revenue agents, better enforcement methods, 


Called for at high employment under CED budget principle. 


form should be the guiding principle in 


making any tax reductions that are possible. 

In view of the limited reduction that is 
possible in fiscal 1951, a choice must be made 
among many reforms that are desirable. Re- 
forms increasing revenues or costing little 
or no revenue have high priority, but the 
selection among the others which involve 
revenue reductions is difficult. However, dif- 
ferences over the favored first step toward 
revision should not prevent some steps being 
taken. The opportunity for revision and re- 
form should not be lost through rate reduc- . 
tions of an expedient nature. 
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Two classes of reforms are suggested. 
First, reforms involving little or no revenue 
loss.. Second, reforms which are possible as- 
suming around $2,250,000,000 of revenue re- 
duction is available. 


1. Reforms involving little or no revenue loss 


Whatever pattern of expenditure evolves 
in fiscal 1951, reforms which provide in- 
creased receipts or do not decrease receipts 
should be enacted, 

High on the list of this type of revision is 
the taxation of future issues of State and 
local bonds, Additional Federal revenues, 
possibly around $35,000,000, would be ob- 
tained in the first year and increasing sums 
thereafter. On the other hand, the cost of 
borrowing would rise for State and local 
governments. However, these considerations 
are minor by comparison with the gain in 
fairness and stimulus to private enterprise. 

A second item is the revision of the treat- 
ment of business losses by both corporate 
and noncorporate businesses. Instead of the 
current provision permitting a 2-year carry- 
forward and a 2-year carry-back, a more equi- 
table system would extend the period of car- 
ry-forward against subsequent earnings to 
5 years. This would greatly benefit a new 
business which faces losses in its beginning 
years. This change would cost nothing for 
the first 2 years and little in the third year 
although revenue losses would follow at the 
rate of approximately $500,000,000 a year 
thereafter. The benefit to small business 
and the encouragement to the risk taker 
makes such a revision worthy of immediate 
attention. To minimize the administrative 
problem of unsettled tax returns the period 
of carry-back should be limited to the previ- 
ous year. 

A third item on the list of reforms costing 
little or nothing is the revision of section 
102 of the Internal Revenue Code applying a 
penalty tax to corporations that accumulate 
profits for the purpose of avoiding payment 
of individual income tax by stockholders. 
The law as it now stands has caused some 
uncertainty and confusion. Reasonable ap- 
plication of this principle should not inter- 
fere with the normal operations of business- 
es, The law should be amended to create a 
presumption that in the case of operating 
companies, profit accumulations are reason- 
able unless the Treasury shall prove the con- 
trary. However, the unreasonableness of the 
accumulation, once established, should con- 
tinue to be considered proof of purpose to 
avoid tax unless the taxpayer shall prove 
the contrary. 

Fourth, the provision of the corporate in- 
come tax granting lower rates to corporations 
with incomes below $50,000 should be re- 
vised to eliminate the 53 percent “notch 
rate” on incomes between $25,000 and $50,- 
000. This could be accomplished by apply- 
ing a gradually rising scale of rates to the 
first $50,000 of income of all corporations, 

Fifth, although revenue requirements will 
probably not permit any basic change in 
policy with respect to charging off capital 
assets for tax purposes, we believe the ad- 
ministration of the present policy could be 
improved to make its application more rea- 
sonable and clear, without significant loss 
of revenue, 

Various other provisions of the Federal 
tax law should be carefully studied to de- 
termine whether it may be possible to im- 
prove the fairness of the tax system, pre- 
vent tax avoidance, and increase revenue. 
An important example is presented by the 
special optional allowances for percentage 
depletion which are granted to oil and gas 
wells; sulfur, coal and metal mines; and 
certain other mineral resource industries. 


* There would be no cost in the first 2 
years because a 2-year carry-forward is al- 
ready in effect; there would be little cost in 
the third year because of the 1-year lag of 
corporate tax payments behind liabilities. 
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Another example is that of the uses made 
by exemptions granted to educational, 
charitable, and certain other types of organi- 
zations, 


2. Reforms suggested assuming that about 
$2,250,000,000 of revenue reduction is pos- 
sible 


We believe that, barring a national emer- 
gency, about $2,250,000,000 can be made 
available for tax reform and revision in fiscal 
1951. The immediate benefit to the econ- 
omy will be greatest if the total reduction is 
applied to lowering excise tax rates and re- 
ducing the severity of the double taxation of 
corporate dividends. 

Excise tax reduction: The committee has 
previously recommended elimination of all 
excise taxes except those on liquor, tobacco, 
and gasoline. Excise tax reduction cannot 
be carried this far under present revenue 
requirements. However, an important step 
can be taken next year by the repeal in 
whole or in part of the wartime excise rates 
that were designed to meet wartime neces- 
sities. We believe that in the order of 
$1,000,000,000 of net revenue reduction can 
be made available for revision of excise 
taxes. 

In selecting which excise taxes to reduce 
or eliminate in 1950 consideration should be 
given to the following factors: “ 

(a) Some of the taxes discriminate un- 
fairly against particular industries. 

(b) Taxes which enter into the costs of 
doing business—such as the taxes on trans- 
portation and communications—raise the 
prices of almost all commodities, including 
the necessities of life, and therefore particu- 
larly affect persons with small incomes. 
Moreover, such taxes may raise prices by 
more than the amount of the tax, resulting 
in a burden to the consumer out of propor- 
tion to the revenue yield. 

(c) Many of the present tax rates were 
imposed or raised during the war to aid the 
war program and with the clear intention 
that they would be eliminated or reduced 
when tho special need had passed. They 
should be eliminated as rapidly as revenue 
requirements permit. 

The reduction of excise taxes according to 
these principles would reduce the extent of 
discrimination in the Federal tax system. 
Consumers would benefit from excise-tax re- 
ductions, as would workers, employers, and 
investors in the industries affected. 

Reduction of double taxation of divi- 
dends: The reduction of double taxation of 
corporate income is recommended as the best 
means of encouraging risk-taking and en- 
terprise. We recommend that the first 16.6 
percent of the corporate income tax be con- 
sidered a withholding tax on distributed 
profits, comparable to the present withhold- 
ing of the income tax on wages. This 16.6 
percent is the rate applied to the first bracket 
income under the individual income tax. 
When the stockholder computes his indi- 
vidual income-tax liability, he would include 
in his income his cash income plus the tax 
withheld by the corporation. The amount of 
the tax he pays would then be the tax on 


* A clear distinction must be noted be- 
tween the gross and net cost of excise tax 
reduction. The net revenue reduction from 
reducing an excise tax rate will be less, and 
may be much less, than the current yield of 
the tax. The reduction of the tax may in- 
crease employment and incomes, and so 
raise the yields of income taxes and reduce 
the costs of unemployment compensation. 

“ Footnote by Beardsley Ruml: The war- 
time excises and wartime increased excise 
rates of 1941, 1942, and 1943 should be taken 
as a package, excluding tobacco, gasoline, 
and alcoholic beverages. These rates were 
put on as a measure of wartime necessity; 
they are discriminatory, punitive, and em- 
ployment-reducing—as they were. intended 
to be. They have no place in a peacetime 
tax structure. 
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this total income, calculated in the ordinary 
way, less the amount of tax that had been 
withheld. The revenue cost of such a plan 
is approximately $1,000,000,000 at high em- 
ployment levels." 

The benefits to be derived from such a re- 
vision will be spread widely throughout the 
Nation. In part, the benefits would be 
passed on in lower prices or higher wage 
rates. The stimulus to productive invest- 
ment and equity financing would also bene- 
fit all persons in the country. It would raise 
the output of goods and services and 
strengthen the economy against instability— 
gains in which all would share. 

The Future of the Budget 

The tax reforms we have recommended 
for 1950 would be only a step, although a 
long step, in the direction of tax improve- 
ment. There would still remain on the tax 
agenda further reduction of excise taxation, 
liberalization of the rules covering depre- 
ciation allowances, provision for averaging 
in the individual income tax, elimination of 
the taxes on intercorporate dividends and 
consolidated returns, and reduction of rates 
of individual and corporate income tax. 

It may be possible to reduce expenditures 
in 1950-51 by more than we have suggested, 
and so to achieve some of these important 
additional reforms. If so, the possibility 
should certainly be grasped. Equally essen- 
tial, we should look beyond 1950-51, and plan 
for the future tax reductions that wise pol- 
icy will permit. 

Real opportunities do exist for creating 
the conditions that will permit further tax 
reduction in the next few years. Present 
policy contemplates continued reduction of 
foreign aid expenditures. The veterans’ re- 
adjustment program should soon have com- 
pleted its major functions. Existing farm 
legislation provides for a gradual reduction 
of minimum price support levels and so 
would permit reduction of expenditures, 
The drive for greater efficiency in govern- 
mental operations should yield increasing 
results. Finally, growth of the economy 
would permit the same revenues to be col- 
lected with lower tax rates. 

We should not make the mistake of as- 
suming that because a future decline of ex- 
penditures can be visualized we can sit back 
and wait for the passage of time to drop 
tax reform into our laps. Opportunities 
exist; affirmative action will be needed to 
realize them. 

1. We must make sure that the eee 
programs” actually do decline. This 
partly a matter of vigilance, to . 
the presumption that often exists in favor 
of last year's expenditure level, and the in- 
terests that build up around going programs, 
It is partly a matter of correcting conditions 
that give rise to expenditure requirements. 
For example, continued cooperation by the 
United States in measures to improve world 
economic conditions—by means other than 
financial aid—will help to assure further re- 
duction of foreign aid expenditures. 

2. We must exercise restraint in the expan- 
sion of new or growing expenditure programs. 
This does not mean no new programs. De- 
clines in old programs and growth of produc- 
tivity would permit some new programs. But 
it does mean that new programs must be in- 
troduced with moderation—with due regard 
for the capacity of the budget and of the. 
economy. New programs often cost little at 
first but soon mushroom into huge expendi- 
tures—and once the expenditures have risen 
it becomes very difficult to reduce them. Ex- 
penditure proposals must be appraised in 
terms of their long-run consequences. 

Restraint in the expansion of the budget 
is self-restraint. Many groups in the Nation 
are large and strong enough to make success- 
ful demands upon the budget—veterans, the 
aged, farmers, workers, businessmen. But all 
have more to gain from growth and stability 


This plan is explained in appendix C. 
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of the economy than from excessive govern- 
ment-expenditures in their behalf. Self-re- 
straint is economic self-interest. But it is 
more than that. It is the duty of the citizen. 

3. We must promote the growth of the 
economy. Increasing productivity—expand- 
ing the output of the economy—is the source 
from which we can get not only relief from 
our budget problems but also improved liv- 
ing standards, increased leisure and greater 
opportunities for work and development for 
all. The record of increasing productivity in 
the United States in the past hundred years 
is remarkable. But increasing productivity 
is not a law of nature, even in the United 
States. It is the product of certain economic 
and social conditions, that can be strength- 
ened or can be destroyed. We have pointed 
out earlier in this statement that the present 
tax system greatly weakens the forces making 
for economic growth. It is because the 
American people have a great interest in ris- 
ing productivity, as well as a great interest 
in elementary fairness, that tax reform is so 
vitally in the interest of the American people 
today. 

APPENDIX A 


Federal expenditures, 1948-50—cash-consoli- 
dated basis 


[Billions of dollars} 


Fiscal year— 
1948 1950 Change 
National defense, excluding 
terminal-leave payments. 10.7 12.8 +2.1 
Terminal-leave payments. 1 1 —1.4 
5 rs and 
VEEE SEN TEEN 6.5 +.7 
V 8 55 1 life-insur- 
ance dividend 8 48 


Veterans’ —— divi- 


Agriculture 6 2. 5 +1.9 
Natural resources 1.1 1.9 +.8 
Social 8 5 health, and 
P 2.1 3.0 ＋. 9 
1s and communi- 
F 1.3 0 ＋. 7 
Mortgage 
other hou 12 1.4 +1.2 
W nia ginant 
23 9 1. 7 +.8 
All othak E 1.6 1.2 —.4 
Total oſ above 7.8 13. 7 +5.9 
Grand total. 36.5 46.7 | +10.2 
APPENDIX E 


THE CASH-CONSOLIDATED BUDGET 

Since 1942 the annual budget document 
has contained a table entitled “Receipts 
From and Payments to the Public—Exclud- 
ing Major Intragovernmental and Noncash 
Transactions.“ This statement of Federal 
financial transactions is what is referred to 
as the cash-consolidated budget throughout 
this document. 

As the title implies, the cash-consolidated 
budget is— 

(a) A consolidated statement for the 
“whole Government”; and 

(b) A statement of cash receipts and pay- 
ments. 

CONSOLIDATING THE ACCOUNTS 

For purposes of defining the cash-consoli- 
dated budget, the “whole Government” in- 
cludes the following accounts: 

1, General and speciai accounts, 

2. Wholly owned Government corpora- 
tions. 

3. Trust accounts (such as social security 
trust accounts). 

4. Partially owned Government corpora- 
tious and other special deposit accounts. 


“See for example, p. A123 of the Budget 
for Fiscal Year 1950. 
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5. Clearing account for outstanding checks 
(excess of checks issued over checks paid). 

6. Exchange stabilization fund. 

The “administrative budget“ the budget 
now in most common use—is a statement of 
the general and special accounts and wholly 
owned Government corporations only. How- 
ever, the budget document includes data for 
all the accounts listed. 


THE CASH BASIS 


The general meaning of the statement that 
the cash-consolidated budget is on a cash 
basis whereas the administrative budget is 
not may be shown by illustration. 

In fiscal year 1947 the Federal Govern- 
ment issued $2,000,000,000 of armed forces 
leave bonds in payment of terminal leave 
to ex-servicemen. This was considered an 
expenditure in the administrative budget, 
but it was not considered an expenditure 
in the cash-consolidated budget because it 
was not a cash payment. In fiscal 1948, 
$1,200,000,000 of these armed forces leave 
bonds were redeemed for cash. This was 
an expenditure in the cash-consolidated 
budget but not in the administrative budget. 
From the standpoint of the administrative 
budget the redemptions in fiscal 1948 were 
simply debt retirement. In general, in the 
cas of payments made by the issue of Fed- 
eral securities, the administrative budget 
records an expenditure when the securities 
are issued and the cash-consolidated budget 
records an expenditure when the securities 
are redeemed for cash. 

In fiscal 1948 Federal trust funds and cor- 
porations invested $3,000,000,000 in Federal 
securities. As the administrative budget is 
defined, these investments would be con- 
sidered expenditures. However, these in- 
vestments are not considered expenditures 
in the cash-consolidated budget. They do 
not involve payments to the public, but 
either— 

(a) a transaction exclusively between the 
Treasury and a Government agency; or 

(b) a purchase of Government securities 
in the market by a Federal agency, which 
is a transaction similar to debt retirement 
in its effects. 

The main factors contributing to the net 
difference between the administrative budget 
and the cash-consolidated budget in fiscal 
1948 are shown in table I. 


TasLe I.—Main factors of difference between 
administrative surplus and cash-consoli- 
dated surplus, fiscal 1948 


{Millions of dollars] 


Surplus in administrative budget.. 8, 420 
Excess of receipts over cash expendi- 
tures, main trust accounts 1 +2, 725 
Net accrual of interest on savings 
nns epee aa +536 
Net eh of terminal-leave 
ps ee E ee eee —1, 221 
Net . of notes issued to 
International Bank and Monetary 
PO SENO ae eee — 913 
Net reduction in clearing account 
for outstanding checks — 507 
All other factors, net — 192 


* sae, in cash-consolidated budg- 


a PS and survivors, unemployment, 
railroad retirement, veterans’ life insurance. 


The surplus in the cash-consolidated 
budget was $428,000,000 larger than the sur- 
plus in the administrative budget in 1948. 
This excess was much smaller than usual 
because of the large payments for the re- 
demption of noncash securities—the termi- 
nal-leave bonds and notes issued to the In- 
ternational Bank and Monetary Fund. 
These payments were expenditures in the 
cash-consolidated budget, but not in the 
administrative budget. In the previous 
year, 1947, this situation had been reversed. 
The excess of the cash-consolidated surplus 
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over the administrative surplus was un- 
usually large in that year because the is- 
suance of these same noncash securities was 
an expenditure in the administrative budget 
and not in the cash-consolidated budget. 
Table II compares the annual surpluses in 
the two budgets from 1937 to 1950. 


TABLE II. Budget surplus or deficit (—) 
[Billions of dollars} 


Excess of 
ash 
cash. 

“Gated, | consol 

budget surplus 
S 
—.1 1.1 
29 1.0 
—27 1.2 
—4.8 14 
—19.4 21 
—-8.8 3.6 
—46. 1 5.3 
—45. 0 8.9 
—18. 2 2.5 
6.6 5.3 
8.8 4 
1.0 2.8 
—5.0 5 


Derivation of the cash-consolidated budget 
from the administrative budget: The rela- 
tion of the cash-consolidated budget to the 
administrative budget may be shown more 
precisely by tracing the derivation of the 
cash-consolidated budget through three 
steps: 

(a) Adding the other Government ac- 
counts to the administrative budget. 

(b) Eliminating intra-Government re- 
ceipts and expenditures. 

(c) Converting expenditures and receipts 
to the cash basis. 

The first step is shown in table III. 


TABLE III.—Fiscal year 1948 
{Millions of dollars} 


1. General and special ac 
counts and wholly 
owned corporations (the 
administrative budget) 

a Trust accounts 

3. Partially owned corpora- 
tions and other special 
deposit accounts 

4. Clearing account for un- 
collected checks. 2 

8. na stabilization 


Combined total 


The addition of these accounts does not 
give the cash-consolidated budget because 
the expenditures and receipts figures are 
neither on a consolidated basis nor on a 
cash basis. Consolidation of the accounts 
removed from the figures certain wash trans- 
actions within or between accounts, leaving 
the balance unchanged, as follows: 


TABLE IV.—Fiscal year 1948 
[Millions of dollars] 


Receipts oo Balance 


5 total, ſrom table 


48, 72041. 108 7, 618 
interval paid to U. 8. 

Treasury by Govern- 

ment enterprises 113 113 
Payments of capital and 

surplus to U. S. Trea- 

sury by partially 

owned enterprises 270 270 |<. caases 
a for 


8 14 144 
Interest: paid by U. 5. 
Treasury to trust ac- 
6 740 746 . 
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Taste IV.—Fiscal year 1948—Continued 
}Millions of dollars} 


Receipts) "*P°2% Balance 


Less—Continued 
Transfers from general 
and special accounts to 

trust accounts 


t accounts trans- 


8 for Federal 
employees’ retirement 
A 239 2 


Consolidated total.] 45.427 37, 800 7,018 


To arrive at the ‘“cash-consolidated” 
budget totals it is necessary to put the con- 
solidated totals of table IV on a “cash” 
basis. The difference between the “cash- 
consolidated” budget and the budget of table 
IV, which is consolidated but not cash, re- 
lates (with one small exception) entirely 
to the treatment of certain public-debt 
transactions. In both budgets the distinc- 
tion between debt transactions and other 
transactions is fundamental. Receipts from 
the issuance of debt are not considered 
budget receipts in either budget, and pay- 
ments for the retirement of debt are not 
considered budget expenditures in either 
budget. Also debt issued for no cash issue 
price is not considered part of the debt. In 
both budgets an expenditure is a transac- 
tion that increases the total “debt minus 
cash balance” and a receipt is a transaction 
that reduces that total. The net surplus in 
either budget for any period is the amount 
by which the sum “debt minus cash bal- 
ance” is decreased during that period. The 
difference between the two budgets relates 
to the definition and valuation of the debt. 

There are three differences between the 
concept of debt as used in the “cash” budget 
and the debt concept of the “not cash” 
budget. 

1. In the cash budget only debt held out- 
side the Government, its trust accounts and 
corporations is considered as debt, whereas 
in the administrative budget all Federal debt 
outstanding is included, regardless of own- 
ership. As & consequence, in the adminis- 
trative budget the purchase of Government 
securities by a Government agency—even by 
a wholly owned corporation—is an expendi- 
ture. If the security is purchased directly 
from the Treasury there is an increase in 
the debt and no change in the cash balance; 
if the security is purchased in the market 
the cash balance declines and there is no 
change in the debt. However, under the 

cash” budget definition of the debt, neither 
of these transactions is an expenditure. The 
direct purchase from the Treasury changes 
neither the debt nor the cash balance, while 
the purchase from the market reduces the 
cash balance and the debt equally. Because 
of the large investments of the social secu- 
rity and veterans’ life insurance trust funds 
in Government securities, this factor is the 
most important continuing source of differ- 
ence between the cash "yudget and the ad- 
ministrative budget. 

2. In the cash budget debt is valued at its 
cash issue price whereas in the administra- 
tive budget debt is valued at face. For ex- 
ample, the terminal-leave bonds issued in 
fiscal 1947 were not issued for cash and are 
not part of the debt in the cash budget 
sense. The issuance of these bonds was an 
expenditure in the administrative budget, 
but net in the cash budget. The redemption 
of the bonds was an expenditure in the cash 
budget, but not in the administrative budget, 
where it was simply a debt-retirement trans- 
action. Similarly, the accrual of interest 
on savings bonds is an expenditure in the 
administrative budget, and increases the debt 
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in the administrative sense, but the accrual 
results in no expenditure and no debt in- 
crease in the cash budget. However, when 
the bonds are redeemed the cash payment 
for the accrued interest becomes an expendi- 
ture in the cash budget, and is debt retire- 
ment in the administrative budget. 

3. In the cash budget, obligations of Gov- 
ernment corporations sold in the market are 
part of the debt. Proceeds from the sale of 
such obligations are therefore not a budget 
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receipt but a receipt from borrowing. How- 
ever, since these obligations are not consid- 
ered part of the public debt in the adminis- 
trative budget, proceeds from their sale are 
considered budget receipts just like proceeds 
from the sale of any commodities the Gov- 
ernment may own. 

Table V shows how these differences in the 
treatment of the debt lead to the difference 
between the consolidated totals, given in 
table IV, and the cash-consolidated totals: 


TABLE V.—Fiscal 1948 
[Millions of dollars} 


Consolidated totals (from table vy 
(1) Difference due to treatment of Government-owned debt. 

Investments in United States securities (-) 
(2) Differences due to treatment of securities not issued for cas 


Redemption of armed forces leave bonds (+-) 
Issuance of armed fi ( 


Fedemption of Bretton Woods notes (+) - 
Other. 


(3) Differences due to treatment of securities of Government enterprises 


Redemption of obligations in market () 
(4) Differences due to treatment of monetary transactions ! 


Seigniorage on silver (—)--........-------------.---- 


Cash-consolidated total 


7.618 
22600 
92800 
1.010 


1 The small annual amount of seigniorage on silver is included as a receipt of trust accounts in the administrativ 
budget but is not considered a cash receipt from the public in the cash budget. 


The nature of the differences between the 
administrative budget and the cash-con- 


solidated budget may be summarized as 
follows: 


Taste VI.—Fiscal 1948 
{Millions of dollars) 


> 
E 
E 
5 
a 
2 
E 
o 
z 
a 
n 
2 


. Combined budget 
Less internal 1 
Consolidated budget. 

Less investment w: United Sta 
Plus redemption of noncash prann pon {net) 


Plus sale of obligations of Government securities (net). 
Less seigniorage on silver 


. Cash-consolidated budget 


APPENDIX C 


The withholding plan for the taxation of 
corporate profits involves two changes from 
present practice: 

1. The corporation would get a credit 
against its corporate income tax equal to a 
fraction of dividends paid by it. 

2. The corporation would serve as an agent 
for collecting at the source part of the stock- 
holders’ individual income tax on their divi- 
dends. The corporation would withhold part 
of the dividends it pays, and remit them to 
the Treasury. 

Under the plan suggested on page 33, both 
the credit and the withholding would be at 
the same rate, i. e., 16.6 percent of dividends. 
Thus the credit received by the corporation 
would be exactly equal to the amount it 
withholds for the stockholders’ tax liabilities. 
Consequently, the total amount paid to the 
Treasury by the corporation would be the 
same as under present law, regardless of divi- 
dend payments. But the corporation’s pay- 
ment would be made up of two parts—pay- 
ment on its own account and payment on its 
stockholders’ accounts. The proportion in 
which the total payment is divided between 
the corporation’s account and the stockhold- 
ers’ account would depend upon the propor- 
tion of the total profits distributed as divi- 
dends. 


The table shows total taxes paid by the 
corporation on $1,000,000 of profits, under 
varying assumptions as to amounts of divi- 
dends paid: 


Tax paid by corporation 


Withholding plan 
Dividends paid | Present 


7 
law (all 4 
for own Own for 
account| stock- 
holders’ 
account 
$380, 000 8380. 000 0 
„000 | 363, 400 | $16, 600 
380, 000 | 346, 800 33, 200 
380, 000 | 297, 000 83, 000 
277,080 | 102,920 
256,505 | 123, 405 


1 Represents full distribution of earnings after tax and 
therefore minimum tax for corporation’s own account. 


be the same as under present law. 
ever, the stockholders’ cash receipts would be 
less (since of his dividend has been 
withheld for tax) and his direct cash tax 
payments would be less (for the same rea- 
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son). For any given amount of dividends 
the stockholders’ income after tax, and cash 
receipts after direct cash tax payments, would 
be the same as under present law. 

In summary, for any given amount of prof- 
its and dividends: 

(a) The corporation’s tax payment is un- 
changed but its own tax liability is less, be- 
cause part of its payment is withholding for 
the stockholder. 

(b) The stockholders’ tax liability is un- 
changed, but his own payment is less, be- 
cause part of his tax has already been paid 
by withholding. 

(c) The combined payments, which will 
equal the combined liabilities, will be less 
by 16.6 percent of the amount of dividends. 

The way in which the withholding plan 
would work may be illustrated by considering 
the case of a corporation that earns $1,000,- 
000 and pays $500,000 of dividends. 


Present | Withhold- 


COMPUTATION OF CORPORATE 
PROFITS TAX 


. Corporate profits before tax. - SI, 000, 000 | $1, 000, 000 
. Dividends paid 500, 000 500, 000 
. Tax at 38 percent of profits. 380, 000 
. Credit for dividends paid 
(16.6 percent of 55 n 83, 000 
297, 000 


. Corporate tax (C-D. 


oe 


, 
PAYMENT OF DIVIDENDS 


F. Total dividend declared 
G, Withheld for stockholders’ 

tax (16.6 percent) 83, 
H. Dividend paid in cash. 


The computation of the stockholders’ tax 
in the above case may be illustrated by the 
case of a single individual, without depend- 
ents, who receives one-tenth of the dividends 
of the corporation and has no other income. 


Prosent |Withhold- 
law ing plan 


Cash dividend received_._.. 
Dividend withheld at source. 
Taxable income (IAI). 
Tax on K at individual 
Paid by xithholding 
To be paid directly by stock- 

holders RTRA ANE 


ZAHR am 


1 Stockholder may either receive notice from corpora- 
tion telling how much has withheld, or compute 
amount of withholding at 19.9 percent (16.6/83.4) of cash 
dividend received, 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the RECORD a very ex- 
cellent editorial which was published in 
this morning’s Washington Post, entitled 
“CED Budget Plan.” 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


CED BUDGET PLAN 


The Committee for Economic Development 
has outlined a budget program that would 
cut Government expenditures by 6.7 billion 
dollars, making it possible to reduce taxes 
about two and twenty-five one-hundredths 
billion and create a surplus of three billion 
for debt retirement in a year of high employ- 
ment. The recommendations for reductions 
in Government outlays appear to be entirely 
feasible, though in some cases legislative au- 
thorization would be required to effect them. 
As the CED report explains, $5,000,000,000 of 
the proposed reduction in expenditures 
would be brought about by elimination of 
nonrecurrent outlays for veterans’ life-insur- 
ance dividends, planned declines in foreign 
aid, and lower unemployment compensation 
payments, assuming employment reaches 
maximum levels next year. 
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Tax reduction recommendations, including 
revision of excise-tax rates, partial elimi- 
nation of double taxation of dividends, and 
changes in methods of computing taxable 
corporate net income are high on the priority 
list of most advocates of tax reform. Al- 
though any substantial reductions in tax 
burdens should be deferred until Government 
spending has been drastically curtailed, the 
CED's emphasis on the imperative need for 
lightening the burden of taxation at an 
early date is calculated to spur economy ef- 
forts, and underline the importance of a 
cautious and selective tax reform program 
aimed primarily at removal of inequities. 

The CED program is based on a novel 
principle of budget planning that makes it 
seem somewhat unrealistic from the view- 
point of the average man. For 1950-51 re- 
ceipts and expenditures figures are based 
on estimates of what income and outgo would 
be at very high levels of employment (spe- 
cifically with only 2,500,000 of the labor force 
unemployed). If unemployment is above 
2,500,000, actual budget receipts may diverge 
widely from the estimated returns and defi- 
cits may result. That would not necessitate 
changing the CED recommendations, since 
under its so-called stabilizing budget policy, 
the surpluses of years of maximum employ- 
ment are expected to cancel out the deficits 
of bad years. 

The policy of annual budget balancing un- 
questionably accentuates business fluctua- 
tions, deepening depressions and encour- 
aging tax reduction or extravagant spending 
in boom years. Consequently, the CED ad- 
vocates setting tax rates at levels that would 
produce surpluses in years of high employ- 
ment. It favors retention of those rates, 
regardless of the state of business, unless 
there are compelling reasons for reducing 
taxes or major changes in national policies 
or in economic conditions that require tax 
increases, This stabilizing budget policy is, 
in our opinon, a sound theoretical approach 
to solution of long-range budgetary prob- 
lems, though the political obstacles to its 
acceptance as a guiding principle for budget 
making are formidable. 

CED budget figures are also based on the 
cash budget instead of the administrative 
budget. Since the latter includes many in- 
teragency transactions that do not affect the 
amount of money held by the public, it can- 
not be relied on to measure the inflationary 
or deflationary effects of fiscal operations 
on the general economy. To be sure, the 
administrative budget will always be indis- 
pensable as an administrative control agency; 
it also provides information that is essen- 
tial to an understanding of the long-range 
financial position of the Government. With- 
out such a guide, spending projects whose 
initial cost is slight might develop into bur- 
densome future commitments. The cash 
budget, however, showing the actual amount 
of money received from and paid to the 
public in any given year, including payments 
into and out of insurance trust funds, gives 
a much clearer picture of the immediate 
effect of Government spending and taxing 
on the general economy. l 

The CED's stabilizing budget policy and its 
use of the cash budget method of presenta- 
tion are innovations that Congress may well 
study as an aid to better understanding of 
budgetary problems. Moreover, the CED 
suggestions for curtailing expenditures and 
correcting tax inequities deserve considera- 
tion on their merits, regardless of whether 
budget estimates are fitted into the frame- 
work of a stabilizing cash budget or the 
administrative budget. 


Mr. MORSE. Mtr. President, in offer- 
ing this editorial for the Recorp I do so 
with my sincere compliments to the 
Washington Post, because I think here 
is an editorial analysis of the Federal 
budget problem that deserves the care- 
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ful reading and study of every Member 
of the Senate. I wish to read a para- 
graph or two from the editorial and 
make brief comments thereon. The edi- 
torial says: 

Tax-reduction recommerdations, includ- 
ing revision of excise-tax rates, partial elimi- 
nation of double taxation of dividends, and 
changes in methods of computing taxable 
corporate net income are high on the priority 
list of most advocates of tax reform. Al- 
though any substantial reductions in tax 
burdens should be deferred until Govern- 
ment spending has been drastically cur- 
tailed, the CED's emphasis on the impera- 
tive need for lightening the burden of taxa- 
tion at an early date is calculated to spur 
economy efforts, and underline the impor- 
tance of a cautious and selective tax-reform 
program aimed primarily at removal of 
inequities. 

The CED program is based on a novel 
principle of budget planning that makes it 
seem somewhat unrealistic from the view- 
point of the average man. For 1950-51 re- 
ceipts and expenditures figures are based on 
estimates of what income and outgo would 
be at very high levels of employment (spe- 
cifically with only 2,500,000 of the labor force 
unemployed). If unemployment is above 
2,500,000, actual budget receipts may diverge 
widely from the estimated returns and defi- 
cits may result. Tha. would not necessitate 
changing the CED recommendations, since 
under its so-called stabilizing budget policy, 
the surpluses of years of maximum employ- 
ment are expected to cancel out the deficits 
of bad years. 

The policy of annual budget balancing 
unquestionably accentuates business fluctu- 
ations, deepening depressions, and encour- 
aging tax reduction or extravagant spending 
in boom years. Consequently, the CED ad- 
vocates setting tax rates at levels that would 
produce surpluses in years of high employ- 
ment. It favors retention of those rates, 
regardless of the state of business, unless 
there are compelling reasons for reducing 
taxes or major changes in national policies 
or in economic conditions that require tax 
increases. This stabilizing budget policy is, 
in our opinion, a sound theoretical approach 
to solution of long-range budgetary prob- 
lems, though the political obstacles to its 
acceptance as a guiding principle for budget 
making are formidable. 


Mr. President, in its latest report the 
Committee for Economic Development 
simply restates its position on a so-called 
stabilized budget that is set forth in 
such great clarity in its earlier reports. 
Without taking further time to discuss 
the principles of a stabilized budget, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in my remarks a brief ex- 
cerpt from a speech I made on this gen- 
eral subject of taxes in the Senate on 
September 30, 1949, on the subject of a 
stabilized budget—what is it? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

The key to a program that will promote 
stability, Government economy, and debt 
reduction without requiring impossible ac- 
curacy of forecasting business fluctuations 
is this: 

Set tax rates to balance the budget and 
provide a surplus for debt retirement at an 
agreed high level of employment and na- 
tional income. Having set these rates, leave 
them alone unless there is some major 
change in national policy or condition of 
national life. 

Tax rates, by themselves, do not deter- 
mine how much revenue will be collected. 
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The rates merely say, for example, that reve- 
nue will be $9 per gallon of liquor sold, $38 
per $100 of corporate profits, $50 per $100 of 
individual taxable income within a certain 
bracket, and so on. How much will be col- 
lected with these rates depends upon the 
amount of liquor sold, the amount of cor- 
porate profits, and the amount of individual 
incomes. Since all of the important ele- 
ments of the tax base are closely related 
to the national income, collections under 
any system of unchanging tax rates will be 
larger as the national income rises and 
smaller as the national income falls. 

Some kinds of Government expenditures 
also tend to vary automatically with eco- 
nomic conditions. Unemployment compen- 
sation payments are the outstanding case. 
When unemployment rises these payments 

- also rise, and when unemployment drops the 
payments decline. In addition, some ex- 
penditures—such as public works—may be 
advanced or held back to meet changing 
economic conditions within the limits of an 
agreed total expenditure pr 

With tax rates set to yield a moderate sur- 
plus at high-employment national income 
larger surpluses will result when the na- 
tional income is above that level. At lower 
national incomes the surplus will be smaller 
and below some point there will be deficits. 

Under this system surpluses arising when 
national income goes above the standard 
high-employment level should not be used 
to increase expenditures. Likewise, a reduc- 
tion of tax rates without a corresponding re- 
duction of expenditures would be contrary 
to the policy, regardless of the actual sur- 
plus at the actual national income (subject 
to exceptions that will be stated below). 

A direct consequence of the stabilizing 
budget principle is that fluctuations in the 
national income do not call for fluctuations 
in tax rates, or in expenditures except for 
the automatic response of some expenditure 

However, changes in tax rates or ex- 
erates will be appropriate under some 
circumstances. If, for example, improve- 
ment of the international situation should 
lead to a substantial reduction in annual ex- 
penditure for defense, a lowering of tax rates 
would be appropriate. Similarly, if a new 
program is to be adopted that will substan- 
tially raise the annual level of Federal spend- 
ing, higher tax rates will be required. 

Three exceptions should be noted to the 
general principle that tax rates and expendi- 
tures should only change up or down in step 
with each other: 

1. With a growing population and rising 
productivity, the national income at high 
employment will gradually rise. Therefore, 
the yield of a constant system of tax rates at 
the standard high-employment national in- 
come will also slowly and steadily increase. 
This gradual increase of tax yield will permit, 
without higher tax rates, some gradual in- 
crease in normal Government expenditure 
that may accompany the growth of the pop- 
ulation and the national income. Moreover, 
as the economy grows into higher income 
levels, the amount of debt reduction con- 
sistent with high employment and stable 
prices may increase also; if so, the increased 
yield of the tax system should be retained 
for that purpose. Any readjustment of tax 
rates made possible by the long-time growth 
of the tax base should be made at reasonable 
intervals, say, 5 years, in order to avoid the 
unsettling effects of annual rate changes. 

2. From time to time an urgent need may 
arise for an extraordinary expenditure that 
is large in amount but known to be tempo- 
rary. It would probably be undesirable to 
raise tax rates sharply in order to finance 
such expenditures currently, and then to cut 
tax rates when the expenditure ceases. A 
plan for meeting these expenditures over a 
somewhat longer period would therefore be 
appropriate. This plan might take the form 
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of a smaller tax-rate increase, extended over 
a longer period. 

If the expenditure is in the form of loans, 
the repayments may provide the source from 
which the expenditure will, in the end, be 
met. Whatever the plan for ultimately 
financing the expenditure, any immediate 
inflationary consequences of the expenditure 
should be offset by anti-inflationary borrow- 
ings. Outlays under a program for foreign 


rehabilitation may fall within this exception. 


3. The recommendations of this report are 
presented in the belief that, if they are com- 
bined with appropriate measures in other 
fields, economic fluctuations can be confined 
to moderate departures from a high level. 
Yet it would be foolhardy to ignore the pos- 
sibility that we may again confront an eco- 
nomic crisis of great magnitude—either se- 
vere depression or major inflation. Some 
extraordinery action must and will be taken 
if such a crisis appears. An emergency 
congressional reduction or increase in tax 
rate (perhaps with a fixed, automatic termi- 
nation date) would then be one of the most 
effeciive and least dangerous of the available 
courses. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I want 
to point out that we cannot have a sta- 
bilized budget unless we have a fair and 
just tax structure. We have a great 
many inequities in our existing tax sys- 
tem. In this matter of inequities in our 
present tax structure we fiad two gen- 
eral types of inequities that appear many 
times in the Federal tax structure as of 
today. First, taxes that are not based 
upon ability to pay, and, second, taxes 
that are based upon the principle of 
economic vulnerability. We cannot jus- 
tify a tax structure which fails to carry 
out in a fair, equitable, impartial way 
the principle of ability to pay. We can- 
not justify the maintaining in our tax 
structure of tax principles or inequities 
based upon economic vulnerability. The 
wartime excise taxes at least, roundly 
criticized by the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development in its latest report, 
are a good example of taxes based upon 
economic vulnerability. They are not 
based in many instances upon a fair ap- 
plication of the principle of ability to 
pay. One need only read the report of 
the committee which I have inserted in 
the Recorp to see how sound are the 
arguments which cail for drastic revi- 
sions of most of our excise taxes. 

I would call the Senate’s attention to 
the fact that in ‘its latest report the 
Committee for Economic Development 
restates its position for the elimination 
of many of the excise taxes and the re- 
duction of many of the excise taxes not 
completely eliminated. Excessive excise 
taxes on liquor and tobacco are good ex- 
amples of a tax based upon economic 
vulnerability. There has been a tend- 
ency on the part of the Congress, as well 
as on the part of State legislatures and 
some municipal councils, to take advan- 
tage of certain economic groups in the 
country who manufacture a product to 
which some persons are Opposed. In 
those instances the power to tax has been 
abused to the point that the tax is al- 
most a device for prohibiting manufac- 
ture or consumption. Of course, I refer 
to liquor and tobacco taxes. As one who 
neither smokes nor drinks, I think I am 
at least in a position to pass judgment 
on the question of whether the principle 
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of economic vulnerability is applied to 
an excessive degree in the case of excise 
taxes on liquor and tobacco. In all fair- 
ness, Mr. President, we cannot justify, 
from the standpoint of a comparison of 
taxes placed on other goods, the exceed- 
ingly high taxes now imposed upon 
liquor and tobacco. The situation is so 
bad that recently, at a political meeting, 
a representative of the WCTU arose— 
I am not in a position to say whether 
she spoke officially for the organiza- 
tion—and proceeded to argue for a 
substantial reduction in the excise taxes 
on liquor. because she claimed that 
they have become so unreasonably high 
and are producing such a large income 
for the Federal Government that they 
are setting back the movement for pro- 
hibition in this country. It was a rather 
novel argument, I thought. I present 
it here, however, to illustrate that we 
have gone so far with our Federal taxes 
and our State and municipal taxes on 
both liquor and tobacco that even those 
who would like to prohibit the consump- 
tion of liquor and tobacco entirely are 
apparently coming to recognize the un- 
fairness of the taxes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The same argument 
might be applicable to the taxes on oleo- 
margarine. 

Mr. MORSE. I am going to vote for 
the elimination of the oleomargarine 
tax, I am glad to tell my friend the 
Senator from Arkansas. I shall support 
an amendment which will protect the 
public from misrepresentations in the 
sale of oleomargarine. 

Mr. President, I have referred to ex- 
cise taxes in order to show that many of 
them do illustrate the fixing of taxes on 
the principle of economic vulnerability 
rather than ability to pay. Many of our 
transportation taxes are based on eco- 
nomic vulnerability and not ability to 
pay. The same goes for excise taxes on 
baby oil, cosmetics, and similar items. 

I would personally go further than the 
latest report of the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development goes with respect to 
the elimination of excise taxes. I do not 
think its present recommendations go 
far enough. I think more of the excise 
taxes should be entirely eliminated; I 
think more of them than the committee 
recommends should be reduced sub- 
stantially. 

But at least the committee has given 
a specific proposal, one which is afirm- 
ative and constructive, and one which I 
think should outiine the least my party 
should advocate by way of tax reform 
with respect to excise taxes. 

In its report, released just this week 
end, the committee, on page 1, says 
this: 

1. There will almost certainly be a large 
deficit—probably around $5 billion—in the 
Federal budget for the fiscal year 1949-50. 
Even if high employment had been con- 
tinuously maintained throughout 1949, there 
would be a deficit for 1949-50. 

2. Because of its size—over $40 billion— 
and its composition, the present Federal tax 
burden is a serious impediment to eco- 
nomic growth and a source of important in- 
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equities among individual taxpayers and 
among industries. 

3. Federal outlays increased $10,000,000,000 
from fiscal 1948 to fiscal 1950. While par- 
ticular items of expenditure will certainly 
decline in the next year, there are strong 
pressures for increases in many parts of the 
budget. 


I think in 1950, with our national in- 
come what it is, and with the very heavy 
tax load the American people are already 
carrying, we, as a Congress, cannot jus- 
tify a budget which involves a deficit of 
$5,000,000,000. 

I happen to be one who believes that 
the budget can be balanced without do- 
ing any serious damage or detriment to 
the desirable objectives the President of 
the United States kas in mind, so far as 
advancing the welfare of the people of 
this country is concerned. I happen to 
be one who believes that the Republicans 
on this side of the aisle cannot justify 
going before the American people in the 
1950 elections unless at this session of 
Congress they lay down a specific, af- 
firmative program showing how the 
$5,000,000,000 can be saved without do- 
ing serious detriment to the standard of 
living and the welfare of the American 
people. 

Mr. President, I am of the opinion 
that it is up to the Republicans in the 
Senate to “put up or shut up” in regard 
to this matter of fighting for a sound 
economy. I am satisfied that we can 
put up a sound budget program that will 
balance the budget, will not jeopardize 
desirable social and economic programs 
that should be carried on by this Gov- 
ernment for the welfare of the people, 
and will demonstrate to the American 
people that we are a party that has a 
constructive program for stabilizing the 
economy and protecting the value of the 
dollar. 

I wish to say that the first part of that 
program, the first affirmative proposal 
we should offer, is the adoption of this 
report of the Committee for Economic 
Development, which has come to the desk 
of each Member of the Senate over the 
week end. As one Republican, I shall 
ask time and time again in the Senate 
during this session, of my Democratic 
colleagues on the other side of the aisle, 
What is wrong with the specific recom- 
mendations of the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development in the field of budg- 
et making and tax revision? 

Mr. President, the time has come to 
carry this fight to the Democrats. The 
time has come for the Republicans to ask 
the Democrats, “What is wrong with 
edopting the specific recommendations 
of the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment?” 

We have dillied and dallied, Mr. Presi- 
dent, ever since the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress, on this question of taxation. We 
let the Democrats in the Seventy-ninth 
Congress proceed with what I think was 
a very unsound budget-making program. 
Then we Republicans took over, in the 
Eightieth Congress. But we did not do 
one whit better when it came to the de- 
velopment of a sound tax program and a 
sound budget-making program. In the 
Eightieth Congress we had before us the 
scholarly, sound report of the Committee 
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for Economic Development; but those of 
us who proposed it and offered legisla- 
tion to carry out its terms did not even 
get a hearing in the Eightieth Congress. 
We received the same treatment in re- 
spect to these tax recommendations as 
we had received in the Seventy-ninth 
Congress. 

Of course, that is water over the dam 
and under the bridge. 

Now the time has come, in this Eighty- 
first Congress, to make very clear to the 
American people that the Republican 
Party stands against continuation, in 
times of great prosperity and high in- 
come, of a deficit-spending program 
which characterizes the budget proposals 
of the administration today. 

So, Mr. President, I repeat, what is 
wrong with these recommendations of 
the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment? Let the Democratic administra- 
tion tell us what is wrong with them, 
Let it carry its case for deficit spending 
‘against a tax revision and budget-mak- 
ing program so sound that I have yet to 
hear an outstanding tax economist in 
America raise any valid criticism against 
the tax revision and budget-making pro- 
grams of the Committee for Economic 
Development. 

Mr. President, we have to do more 
than that, as a party, if we are to demon- 
strate to the American people that we 
propose to see to it that our economy 
is stabilized, that the value of the United 
States dollar is protected, that the in- 
justices, unfairnesses, and inequities of 
our tax structure are removed. We are 
also going to have to demonstrate to 
them that we will operate on a business- 
like budget in conducting the business 
affairs of the Federal Government. 

In addition to the so-called stabilized 
budget, which for scme years now has 
been recommended by the Committee for 
Economic Development, I point out that 
another specific recommendation the 
Republican Party should adopt at this 
session of Congress is a Budget which 
separates administrative costs of govern- 
ment from capital investments. 

Mr. President, no great business in this 
country attempts to operate on the type 
of budget set-up upon which the Federal 
Government presently is operating. No 
great corporation in the United States 
mingles into a hodgepodge form operat- 
ing costs and capital investments. This 
afternoon the President of the United 
States in his budget made, in my judg- 
ment, some exceedingly excellent recom- 
mendations in regard to capital invest- 
ments. His recommendations for the 
construction of great, self-liquidating, 
wealth-creating projects in the United 
States are economically sound, and the 
Republican Party should grasp those rec- 
ommendations and should give the Pres- 
ident the support to which he is entitled 
when he makes sound recommendations, 
just as I would have the Republican Party 
oppose him with the same vigor when he 
makes suggestions which cannot be justi- 
fied on their economic facts. 

Mr. President, the solution of the fiscal 
problems which confront this country is 
not to be found in higher and higher 
rates of taxes. The solution is not to be 
found in new taxes imposed upon exist- 
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ing wealth and existing income. Part of 
the solution for our fiscal problems is to 
proceed with those capital investments 
necessary to create the new wealth that 
will expand this economy of ours, out 
of which we can get the new taxes, and 
the new jobs and the new sources of in- 
come created by these new capital invest- 
ments. 

So, Mr. President, I think another 
thing the Republican Party should stand 
for as a part of a stabilized budget is a 
budget which separates capital invest - 
ments from operating costs. A budget 
which makes clear to the American peo- 
ple that when they consider the problem 
of deficit spending, they should eliminate 
from their calculations all self-liquidat- 
ing, wealth-creating projects which will 
return to the Treasury of the United 
States, over the years, many times their 
original cost. Such projects should not 
be considered in terms of balancing a 
budget dealing with operating costs of 
Government because they create Gov- 
ernment income far in excess of their 
original costs. 

The next thing I would suggest is that 
the Republicans in this session of the 
Congress recognize that the Hoover Com- 
mission’s recommendations are con- 
sistent with one of the basic planks of the 
1948 platform of our party. The pro- 
gram of that platform calls for the re- 
organization of this Government of ours 
on a sound economic basis. The plat- 
form principles are in keeping with the 
Hoover Commission’s aims. Therefore 
I recommend to my party this afternoon 
the adoption of the major Hoover Com- 
mission recommendations for the reor- 
ganization of the executive branch of our 
Government in the interests of promot- 
ing greater economy in the operation of 
the Government. 

I have been a little at a loss to under- 
stand how some of my Republican col- 
leagues have not been so enthusiastic 
about the Hoover Commission reports as 
I think they should be. I wonder 
whether it is because they are strong for 
economy in every other fellow’s State or 
district but their own. I suspect that 
whenever any specific recommendation 
of the Hoover Commission might step on 
some economic toes in their own State 
or district, some of my associates in the 
Senate on both sides of the aisle lose 
their ardor for economy. I wonder 
whether that is part of the explanation 
for their lack of enthusiasm in joining 
some of us who would like to make the 
Hoover Commission recommendations « 
part of the Republican Party’s economy 
program for the Federal Government. 
Oh, I am not committed to those reports 
in the sense that I shall advocate their 
adoption without change. If the evi- 
dence can be brought forward that shows 
that some particular section of the re- 
ports needs to be modified in the interest 
of economic fact and sounder policy I 
shall vote for suc amendments. But I 
think, Mr. President, that my colleagues 
on the Republican side of the aisle have 
delayed too long in making clear to the 
American people that the Republican 
Party intends to stand, as a matter of 
policy, with the major recommendations 
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of the Hoover Commission reports, sub- 
ject only to such modifications as evi- 
dence clearly presented to the Senate 
shows should be made in the interests of 
economic soundness. 

Next I suggest that we make clear— 
and it may not be politic to do this, but 
I still believe that the American people 
expect Members of the Senate of the 
United States to act on the basis of the 
facts, not on the basis of political ex- 
pediency—that we intend to cut budgets 
wherever savings can be made without 
injuring the public interest. I would 
have the Republican Party tell the 
American people thai they must make 
use of a leather punch right in the mid- 
dle of their economic belts. They must 
punch some new holes in those belts, to 
make way for a belt buckle that will 
permit of a greater tightening of Gov- 
ernment expenditures. I use that figure 
of speech to illustrate a very deep eco- 
nomic conviction of mine, namely, the 
debt that presently plagues the Amer- 
ican people is a debi which must be paid 
in much more substantial amounts than 
we have been willing to pay it in the 
last few years. I know there are those 
economists—in my judgment, false 
economists—who are trying to sell the 
American people a bill of economic 
goods, that it is a good thing to have 
this very high national debt. They 
argue that the amount of the debt is not 
of great significance, if the national in- 
come continues to increase. But, of 
course, there is income and income. 
There is money or dollar-sign income, 
and there is real income. In all these 
discussions of national income I would 
have my colleagues in the Senate think 
and talk in terms of real income, as we 
talk in terms of real wages. When we 
speak of real wages we talk not in terms 
of money wages, but in terms of what 
the income of the worker will buy. 

We have got to pay the debt in much 
greater amounts than we have been will- 
ing to pay it to date if we are to increase 
the real income of the Nation and the 
individual taxpayer. One only has to 
read this report of the Committee for 
Economic Development in order to see 
the direct economic relationship be- 
tween the debt, taxes, and the take- 
home money that is left to the individual 
citizen. If we further cheapen the 
American dollar—and that is what we 
are doing with it by not paying off this 
debt—if we further cheapen the Ameri- 
can dollar so that it will not be even 
the 49-cent dollar that it presently is, 
according to the latest figures that I 
have seen based on 1939 values—we will 
be guilty of defrauding the American 
people. Debasing the value of the Amer- 
ican dollar by deficit spending amounts 
to a form of confiscation of property 
values. It amounts to a form of repudi- 
ation of governmental obligations by 
sleight-of-hand budget making manip- 
ulations. It does not set well with the 
American people and they are protesting 
it all over this Nation today. So I rec- 
ommend to the Republican Party this 
afternoon the very sound recommenda- 
tion of the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, that we proceed to pay the 
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debt, even though it means new holes in 
our economic belts, even though it means 
somewhat of an economic squeeze that 
may not be particularly comforting to 
the American people for a time. Some 
men in high office ought to be willing to 
take whatever political chances are in- 
volved in carrying this point of view to 
the American people, and tell them quite 
frankly that in this time of high pros- 
perity and high income the American 
people ought to be willing to pay a larger 
ar of the debt than has been paid to 
ate. 

Further, I ask the Republican Party 
to Le willing to tell the American people 
the specific types of tax changes that 
they would make. Oh, I have been told 
that it is not good policy to suggest that 
double taxation of stock dividends should 
be removed, because after all the average 
man and woman does not own any stocks, 
and that they are perfectly willing to 
permit double taxes on the stock divi- 
dends of those who do own them. But 
let me say to those Republicans who 
would even argue from that political 
standpoint, that they cre overlooking the 
fact that the average American citizen 
is characterized by a sense of fairness. 
Once he is made to understand the in- 
justice and unfairness of double taxation 
on stock dividends, he will say to the 
Congress, “Remove that injustice.” In- 
cidentally, once he understands the re- 
strictive effect of these tax inequities on 
his own wages, on his own farm prices, 
on his own personal income; once he 
comes to understand the effects of these 
inequities pointed out in this excellent 
report upon our economy, he will react 
against any political party. which has 
failed to try to correct such tax injus- 
tices. Once he sees the throttling effect 
upon incentive, the tendency to restrict 
the investment of venture capital, the 
tendency for investors to bury their 
money in tax-exempt securities, I can 
hear him say all over this land: “Of 
course, not only the Republican Party 
but the Democratic Party as well ought 
to proceed to remove these tax inequi- 
ties.” 

Let me mention one or two others, Mr. 
President. Let me mention this proposal 
of the committee for a substitution of 
5 years carry-forward on losses for the 
present confused system of carry-backs. 
I want to say, if the Republican Party 
would take this tax issue to the American 
people, dry as the subject is supposed to 
be, and let the average voter see the 
relationship for example of the present 
tax provisions in respect to carry-backs 
and the benefits that would flow into the 
economy by the adoption of a 5-year 
carry-forward on losses, we would find 
great political support for adopting this 
particular recommendation of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development. The 
American people will recognize the eco- 
nomic soundness of the program which 
the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment has been recommending if we as a 
political party have the wisdom to adopt 
it as party policy. 

Then, Mr. President, there is the abuse 
of two types of escape from taxes. There 
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is escape from taxes through tax-exempt 
securities which the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development recommends shouid 
be eliminated, on the theory that where 
American citizens enjoy the economic 
benefits of our capitalistic system and 
our political democracy, they should be 
willing, as good citizens, to put their 
money to work for the benefit of that 
economy. They should not seek to 
escape from their full and fair share of 
the tax load by being allowed to invest 
in tax exempt securities. 

Thus, Mr. President, I recommend to 
the Republican Party that we take a 
valiant stand in opposition to a continu- 
ation of this type of tax evasion loophole 
8 as the tax-exempt security loop- 

ole. 

Then there is another tax-evasion 
loophole, Mr. President, which has been 
enlarging itself at a very rapid rate in 
recent years. It is the charitable trust. 
I say, Mr, President, that the charitable 
trust has become actually a tax-evasion 
racket in America. Of great charitable 
institutions with great social objectives 
I find myself in as much ardent support 
as could be any Member of this body. 
But when any charitable institution uses 
the corporate charitable trust primarily 
for the purpose of evading taxes and 
through this tax-evasion legal device 
cheats the rest of the American taxpay- 
ers by escaping a reasonable tax load, 
then it is time for the Congress to call 
a halt to such a practice. The time has 
come for the Congress of the United 
States to have courage enough to step 
in and say, “We are going to look behind 
the veil of these charitable trusts; we 
are going to pierce the veil and see what 
ae purpose of the charitable trust really 
I say it is not fair, Mr. President, to 
permit these great charitable trusts, un- 
der existing tax laws, to operate com- 
petitive businesses with free-enterprise 
businesses and be exempt from paying 
their fair share of the tax load necessary 
to support this Government. 

I recommend to the Republican Party, 
Mr. President, that it take a forthright 
stand on this proposition and in this 
session of Congress support legislation 
which makes perfectly clear that tax 
exemptions for charitable institutions 
shall be narrowed to the operation of 
the institution itself and shall not extend 
to a business conducted by the institu- 
tion in competition with private enter- 
prises. 

I am perfectly willing to take all the 
criticism that may flow from the state- 
ment I made a moment ago, and I repeat 
it so everyone will know I spoke advisedly. 
I say that the charitable trust is being 
used by many institutions in this country 
as a legal device to avoid tax obligations. 
It has come to constitute a tax-evasion 
racket which should be eliminated by 
legislative action. 

There is another great loophole of tax 
evasion in this country. Authorities 
seem to differ as to the extent of tax 
evasion which goes on by those persons 
who just deliberately evade paying their 
taxes on one pretext or another. Weare 
advised that there are many who just do 
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not file accurate tax statements. They 
are gambling on the fact that the in- 
ternal-revenue officials will never catch 
up with them. 

I have in my hand, Mr. President, an 
excellent editorial on the subject of tax 
loopholes, published in the Denver Post 
for December 20, 1949, entitled “Tax 
Loopholes Drain Our Business Strength.” 
I ask unanimous consent to have it 
printed at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TAX LOOPHOLES DRAIN OUR BUSINESS STRENGTH 


We again are being told that Congress is 
about to resurvey the whole question of Fed- 
eral taxation with a view to plugging the 
loopholes through which billions of dollars 
of income are escaping taxes each year. 

Since 1943, when Congress first showed a 
genuine interest in the question of legal tax- 
dodging, we have been told the same thing 
many times. We can only hope that this time 
it really is true. The growth of tax-exempt 
business in recent years has been phenom- 
enal. It has put an added and unfair burden 
on competing businesses which do not enjoy 
exemptions. Coupled with the system of 
double taxation on business profits, it con- 
stitutes a growing threat to national welfare, 

Tax loopholes are of many kinds. A num- 
ber of them arise from a section of Federal 
law which excepts from income taxes the net 
income of various corporations, funds, and 
foundations operated for religious, charitable, 
scientific, and educational purposes. 

The original intention of that provision 
was laudable enough but in recent years 
that special exemption has come to cover 
many activities not originally contemplated. 
For example, many businesses ranging from 
department stores to piston-ring-manufac- 
turing companies now are owned nominally 
by colleges and universities. 

Supposedly the tax-exempt incomes from 
those businesses is to go for educational pur- 
poses. Actually, the colleges and universi- 
ties may receive some income from those 
sources but by escaping Federal taxes those 
companies often are able to lay aside large 
amounts for plant expansion and are able 
to pay handsome salaries to their executives. 
Competition from such tax-exempt firms is 
dificult for purely commercial tax-paying 
companies to meet. 

Some churches also own businesses now 
and the number of private foundations and 
trusts which support various charitable and 
scientific endeavors in order to escape taxes 
and pay good-sized salaries has increased by 
leaps and bounds. 

Cooperatives and labor unions control 
other businesses, ranging all the way from 
oil wells to retail stores, which enjoy a tax- 
free income of more than $10,000,000,000 a 
year, an income gained in competition with 
tax-paying businesses. 

Still another loophole—created by a tax 
formula adopted in 1943—has made it pos- 
sible for insurance companies to escape taxes 
on about $4,500,000,000 worth of earnings on 
such things as real estate in the last 3 years. 

In these times of high taxes, when legiti- 
mate business is having difficulty finding the 
money for needed expansions, a heavy obliga- 
tion rests on Government to see that taxes 
arə distributed fairly and justly. 

Experts vary in their estimates of the 
amount which might be collected if all tax 
loopholes were plugged. The estimates run 
from $1,000,000,000 a year upward. It is 
high time for Congress to tackle this prob- 
lem seriously regardless of whose toes may 
be trampled. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, here is 
a way to save money. I do not know 
whether the estimates of possible sav- 
ings are accurate. I have no way of 
knowing. I have read estimates from 
reliable sources, from Government of- 
ficials who have testified before our Ap- 
propriations Committee in times gone by, 
when they wanted more appropriations 
for more personnel in the tax-collecting 
divisions of the Government. Some of 
these witnesses have told us there is a 
great amount of tax evasion in this coun- 
try. Some of the estimates, Mr. Presi- 
dent, run from one billion to two bil- 
lions of dollars which could be collected 
if we paid more attention to providing 
more adequate machinery for the collec- 
tion of taxes due this Government. 

I say, Mr. President, that the Repub- 
lican Party ought to make it one of its 
planks of policy that it is unalterably op- 
posed to any form of tax evasion, and 
that it stands for the strictest adminis- 
tration of existing tax laws. If the 
Government would crack down on all 
kinds of tax evasion we would find a great 
saving could be accomplished thereby. 
As much possibly, as two billion dollars 
could be saved if we collected all the 
taxes due the Government. 

I close, Mr. President, by saying that 
here is an opportunity for the Republi- 
can Party to take a constructive, affirma- 
tive stand so that no one in respect to 
the tax, at least, would have any jus- 
tification for saying, “Well, I should like 
to vote for the Republican Party, because 
I think we need a change of administra- 

-tion in Washington, but I just do not 
know what the party stands for.” 

In the Eighty-first Congress let us, 
by legislative action, Mr. President, make 
very clear to the American voters exact- 
ly what we stand for in terms of specific 
proposals in connection with each one 
of the great issues confronting the 
American people. 

I have spoken this afternoon only on 
the tax issue, but as the session pro- 
ceeds I intend to suggest to the Republi- 
can Party some other specific programs 
and proposals which should be adopted 
into law. We cannot afford to let the 
Eighty-first Congress close its session 
without having written on the floor of 
the United States Senate a specific leg- 
islative program on each one of the great 
issues which confront the American peo- 
ple. I suggest that a good place to 
start is with the tax program of the 
Committee for Economic Development, 
I repeat my question to the Democrats. 
“What is wrong with that program?” 

To the Republicans I say, let us get 
busy and support it in the Senate of the 
United States. The people want action 
in bringing about economy—not just 
talk about economy. If the Republican 
Party in the Congress, if we Republicans 
who are on the firing line in this session 
of Congress will give the people some 
action by doing our best to get the Con- 
gress to adopt a sound tax-revision and 
budget program as recommended by the 
Committee for Economic Development 
we will provide part of the answer to the 
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question, “What does the Republican 
Party stand for?” Then if we will offer 
equally sound proposals on each of the 
other issues facing the American people 
we will not have to worry about which 
party will win in the 1950 elections. I 
think it is up to us. I think the Repub- 
lican Party can and must meet this great 
political challenge. 


REPEAL OF OLEOMARGARINE TAXES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 2023) to regulate oleo- 
margarine, to repeal certain taxes re- 
lating to oleomargarine, and for other 
purposes. g 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
merely wish to observe at this point that 
the senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Witey] did not speak today, as he inti- 
mated on last Friday he would speak, on 
the oleomargarine bill. I am very in- 
terested in hearing what he has to say 
about that bill, and I hope he will find it 
possible to speak on it tomorrow. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, the 
junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr, 
Humrsrey] has been attempting all day 
long to obtain the floor to discuss the 
unfinished business, the oleomargarine 
measure. I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate convenes tomorrow the 
Senator from Minnesota may be recog- 
nized by the occupant of the chair at 
that time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. I move that the 
Senate stand in recess until 12 o’clock 
noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 58 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
January 10, 1950, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, JANUARY 9, 1950 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God, the source of all that makes 
life useful and hopeful, we thank Thee 
that Thy providence continues through 
this, another day. Be with us, that we 
may walk in Thy favor and in the ways 
of Thy commandments, and comfort us 
with Thy approval. 

We bless Thee for the shelter and the 
hallowed associations of the home; for 
our country, so rich in privilege and so 
broad in opportunities. Bless all insti- 
tutions that sustain and support our na- 
tional life, and may we never fail in our 
loyalty to the land that honors us. 

Through the years, blessed Lord, give 
good health and great wisdom to our 
honored Speaker, that he may continue 
to serve our Nation with wise statesman- 
ship. We pray in the Master’s name. 
Amen. 
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The Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, January 6, 1950, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Sundry messages in writing from the 
President of the United States were com- 
municated to the House by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS TO STANDING 
COMMITTEES 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a resolution (H. Res. 
417). 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the following- named 
Members be, and they are hereby, elected 
members of the following standing commit- 
tees of the House of Representatives: 

Committee on Armed Services, James T. 
PATTERSON, of Connecticut. 

Committee on Un-American Activities, 
Bernarp W. (Pat) KEARNEY, of New York. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


COTTON ACREAGE QUOTAS 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, let me 
congratulate the Agriculture Committee 
of the House of Representatives on the 
speed with which it is moving to amend 
the 1949 act which established cotton 
acreage quotas. This is extremely im- 
portant. Many complaints are reaching 
the Congress daily regarding the enforce- 
ment of this act. Iam satisfied that the 
inequities and injustices created are not 
defendable and that if the program is to 
work properly some immediate changes 
are demanded. Unfreezing the unused 
cotton acreage and stipulating a require- 
ment that no farmer should be cut more 
than 30 percent of his normal cotton 
acreage are changes which will be wel- 
comed by farmers who now feel that the 
act is harsh, unfair, and very unjust. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LARCADE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in three instances; to include in 
one an article by Francis Douglas ap- 
pearing in the Sunday Washington Star; 
in one a letter from Homer Brinkley, 
manager of the American Rice Growers 
Association, and newspaper articles; and 
in one a copy of a letter from one of his 
constituents. 

Mr. CAVALCANTE asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include an article ap- 
pearing in the Morning Herald, Union- 
town, Pa. 

Mr. BUCHANAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a press release. 

Mr. DEANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the REC- 
orp and include a telegram from Mr. 
Kline and a reply from the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 
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Mr. KEE asked and was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
and include an article appearing in the 
Christian Science Monitor. 

Mr. PATMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in four instances and include 
statements and excerpts. 

Mr. KEATING asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial. 

Mr. RICH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recor in two instances and include edi- 
torials. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. PATMAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House today 
for 15 minutes following any special or- 
ders heretofore entered. 

Mr. RICH asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House today for 
15 minutes following any special orders 
heretofore entered. 


RECORD SHOWS WE ARE LOSING THE 
COLD WAR 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute, to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks and include a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr, Speak- 
er, are we winning the cold war? Let 
us take a look at the score: 

In January 1945, Moscow ruled 190,- 
000,000 people. 


In June 1948, Moscow ruled 450,000,- 


000 people, 

In November 1949, Moscow ruled 800,- 
000,000 people. 

The 1949 figure was proudly pro- 
claimed by Commissar Malenkoff at 
Stalin's birthday celebration last De- 
cember. 

Now I ask you again, are we winning 
the cold war? The answer is obviously 
“No.” Right now we are on the losing 
team. 

Under a bankrupt foreign policy, in 
that same period, we have lost face, pres- 
tige, and position, but more it has cost 
the American people the staggering sum 
of $33,070,200,648. I have secured these 
figures from the Library of Congress. 

The total postwar aid from July 1, 
1945, to January 1, 1950: 

July 1, 1945-June 30, 1949__ $26, 725, 320, 619 
July 1, 1949-Jan. 1, 1950... 6, 344, 880, 029 


EEE EEN 33, 070, 200, 648 

And now we are about to recognize 
the Chinese Communist Government, 
This must not be, and the American peo- 
ple should rise up and be heard. Let the 
British appease but not the United 
States. 

Are we winning the cold war? 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

QUEENS COUNTY CHAPTER, 
CATHOLIC WAR VETERANS, 
Jamaica, N. V., January 3, 1950. 
Hon. Lawrence H. SMITH, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran CoNGRESSMAN: At the start of the 

new Congress we bring to your consideration 
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two matters of vital importance to the wel- 
fare and security of the United States. 

There is agitation by Communists, fellow 
travelers, and appeasers that the United 
States should recognize the communistic 
government of China. Would this not be a 
betrayal of the people of China and the Far 
East? What a blow to the great patriotic and 
statesmanlike work Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
has been doing to hold the bridge from com- 
munism in Japan and other far eastern out- 
posts. What a blow or betrayal it would be 
to the security of the United States and the 
Philippines. 

Regarding Spain, we have the same agita- 
tors by Communists, their fellow traveters, 
and even socialistic Government of England 
and France against the recognition of this 
friendly country which has been and is today 
a bulwark against communism in Europe. Is 
it not time that our own State Department 
stop being influenced in their foreign policy 
by the socialistic anu. communistic countries 
or by trying to appease them? 

There are reports that these communistic 
and socialistic groups, realizing they cannot 
bring about the recognition of communistic 
China, and realizing they cannot stop the 
recognition of the Spanish Government, will 
throw their forces to bring about a compro- 
mise by recognizing the communistic China 
Government and also the Spanish Govern- 
ment. We know you will agree that any such 
compromise would be a betrayal of principle 
and what is right. We hope you will do all 
in your power to stop any such appeasement 
of these alien groups and fellow travelers. 

We would appreciate your early views on 
these two matters which are so vital to our 
welfare and national security. Is it not high 
time that the State Department make their 
decision and act in accordance with what is 
right and what is in the interest of the United 
States? 

Hoping you will give these paramount mat- 
ters your consideration and attention, 

Respectfully yours, 
WILIANM H. O'NEILL, 
Commander, 


BE NIFTY AND THRIFTY IN FIFTY 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, for years I 
have been trying to associate with the 
membership here and get them to follow 
me on one thing, economy in govern- 
ment. I asked the question many, many 
times during past years when I saw how 
fast we were spending money, as to 
where we are going to get the money. I 
never got a favorable reply. 

Then I changed the theme last year, 
and I said the thing to do now is to try 
something else on the membership, and 
maybe I can get them to stop spending. 
And I said many times, “Be wise and 
economize.” Brt you kept on spending 
and spending. 

Now this year I want to make a new 
motto, and I hope that I will get a little 
aid and assistance, especially on my right 
here in the House, “Be nifty and 
thrifty in fifty.” 

I hope this brings results in economy 
in operation of our Government. 

Help me out; will you? Our country 
needs it; wise government demands it. 
Act accordingly. 


1950 
DEFICIT SPENDING 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr, 
Speaker, as the year 1950 opens the na- 
tional debt of the United States stands 
at $257,000,000,000. Indications are that 
debt by next June will exceed $260,000,- 
000,000. 

Federal Government spending during 
the present year is at the rate of $43,- 
500,000,000 annually. The President says 
he wants to reduce this spending to 
about $42,000,000,000 for the year which 
starts next July 1. Even if this modest 
goal is attained, spending still will be 
about four billions a year, or about $12,- 
000,600 a day, above the Government's 
tax income. 

The end of deficit, red-ink financing 
is not yet in sight. A government, like 
a private family, that constantly goes 
further and further into debt, inevitably 
meets up with disaster. With the fam- 
ily, that disaster is bankruptcy. With a 
government, the end is either national 
bankruptcy or ruinous runaway infla- 
tion. 

A national debt of $257,000,000,000 is 
a sum so astronomical that it defies 
human understanding. In simpler terms 
that debt is an average of $1,800 a per- 
son for every man, woman and child in 
these United States. It is equivalent to 
a debt of $7,200 for every average family 
of four in this Nation. 

Yet, despite the staggering financial 
burden of this enormous debt and the 
heavy burden even payment of the in- 
terest on that debt imposes on every 
American family in added income, ex- 
cise and other taxes and in the increased 
costs of living, we continue to spend 
profligately more than $42,000,000,000 a 
year. 

HOW MUCH IS $42,000,000,000? 

Federal expenditures under George 
Washington averaged $4,261,000 a year. 
The $42,000,000,000 which President Tru- 
man wants to spend next year would 
have operated this Government at the 
George Washington rate of spending for 
10,000 years. What the Truman admin- 
istration now spends in a day would have 
Operated the Federal Government in 
George Washington's time for 25 years. 

Federal expenditures under Abraham 
Lincoln, including all of the cost of the 
Civil War, were $838,000,000 a year. The 
$42,000,000,000 which President Truman 
proposes to spend next year would have 
operated our Federal Government for 
about 50 years at the Lincoln adminis- 
tration rate of spending. The Truman 
administration in one peacetime week of 
1950 spends as much as the Lincoln ad- 
ministration did during an entire 12 
months during the Civil War years. 

Federal expenditures during the Wood- 
row Wilson administration, including all 
the costs of World War I, averaged $5,- 
867,000,000 a year. This year's $42,000,- 
000,000 budget of President Truman 
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would have operated this Government 
for 7½ years at the Woodrow Wilson 
World War I rate of spending. 

As recently as 1930, only 20 years ago, 
Federal taxes were only $29.54 a year 
per capita. Today under the Truman 
“spend, spend, spend and tax, tax, tax 
program,” Federal taxes, income and 
hidden, average $315 a year for every 
man, woman, and child in the Nation. 

Is it not time to stop and to consider 
where we are going? Tax dollars can 
be obtained only from the sweat and 
toil of those who work. All taxes must 
come from the production of farm and 
factory, trade and transportation. We 
cannot spend ourselves into prosperity. 
We can tax ourselves into ruin, for the 
power to tax, unwisely used, destroys. 
History is filled with examples of na- 
tions that were impoverished, weakened, 
and destroyed by unsound fiscal policies. 
We should profit by these examples. 

I once asked a banker to measure the 
height of a pile of 1,000 $1 bills. The 
pile was 4 inches high. 

Now had those bills been of $1,000 de- 
nomination, there would have been 
$1,000,000 in that pile and it would have 
been 4 inches tall. 

A billion dollars is one thousand mil- 
lion. Therefore a billion dollars in 
$1,000 bills would be a pile 1,000 times 
4 inches in height or 4,000 inches or 333 
feet tall. 

We will spend this year $42,000,000,000. 
It, therefore, would require a pile of 
$1,000 bills 42 times 333 feet tall or 13,986 
feet high to contain enough $1,000 bills 
to provide the money to meet the Presi- 
dent’s spending program for the coming 
year. 

The national debt, now $257,000,000,- 
000, is approximately six times the 
amount the President asks for his com- 
ing year’s spending program. To pay 
off that national debt would require a 
pile of $1,000 bills six times 2% miles tall 
or a pile of $1,000 bills that would extend 
15 miles into the sky. 

A friend suggested that I should have 
worked out my figures with $1 bills there- 
by showing that to pay off the present 
national debt would require a pile of $1 
bills that would be 15,000 miles high. 

The top of that pile is still not in sight 
for we are increasing our Federal spend- 
ing, not decreasing it, and our Federal 
debt will continue to mount higher and 
higher unless we change our present 
dangerous course toward bankruptcy or 
inflation. 

Biggest battles of the present session 
of Congress will be waged over the ap- 
propriation bills. This is as it should be. 
Maintenance of wartime spending and 
wartime taxes in peacetime just does not 
make sense. The demand for greater 
efficiency and greater economy in Gov- 
ernment is coming from every section 
me segment of our American popula- 

on, 

Even Trumanites who throughout the 
Eightieth Congress and in the first ses- 
sion of the Eighty-first Congress, resisted 
all efforts at economy and fougħt all de- 
mands for tax reduction, have been im- 
pressed by the growing demand for more 
Government efficiency and less Govern- 
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ment spending. Some of them now say 
they will go along with a curtailment of 
spending if it is kept within modest 
limits. 

Most of these, however, would confine 
their reductions in expenditures to for- 
eign aid and to the military. Reductions 
in these two activities, unquestionably, 
are in order. One of the best places, 
however, to cut spending is in the ever- 
multiplying Federal agencies with their 
ever-expanding number of employees. 
The Hoover Commission report recom- 
mends this. I was disappointed that the 
President in his state of the Union ad- 
dress made no mention of the Hoover 
report or its recommendations or of the 
possibility of curbing the size and cost 
of our Gargantuan bureaucracy. 

Twenty years ago, according to the 
Hoover report, we had 300 bureaus and 
commissions in our Federal Government. 
Today, says the Hoover report, there are 
1,816. Twenty years ago, says the 
Hoover report, there were 570,000 civilian 
employees on the Federal pay rolls, 
Now we have 1,988,600. 

The General Accounting Office of the 
Federal Government about a year ago 
reported no less than 29 Federal agen- 
cies engaged in loaning money, 3 in in- 
suring bank deposits, 34 engaged in ac- 
quiring land, 16 in wildlife preservation, 
10 in Government finance and credit, 12 
in home and community planning, 28 in 
welfare matters, 4 in bank examinations, 
and 65 in gathering statistics. 

No sensible person surely can believe 
that all of these overlapping agencies are 
either necessary or desirable. The mul- 
tiplicity of these agencies can lead only 
to confusion, chaos, and inexcusable 
waste. 

Some of our colleagues on the Demo- 
cratic side, when anyone suggests re- 
ducing Federal spending, inquire skep- 
tically, “Where would you cut expendi- 
tures?” My answer is, I would cut them 
everywhere waste in Government can 
be found and waste can be found today 
almost everywhere in Government. 


OUR PRESENT-DAY COAL SHORTAGE 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, coal is es- 
sential for American industry. Without 
coal there can be no coke; without coke, 
very little steel; without steel, no autos. 
And so it goes. Every vital industry in 
America depends very largely upon a 
coal supply. 

When a strike develops in the coal 
fields the results are first felt by the 
railroads with the loss of freight reve- 
nues; next by the steel and cement com- 
panies that require great quantities of 
coal for their conversion processes; then 
by the auto industry, the largest users 
of steel in the Nation; and finally by the 
public utilities who furnish heat, light, 
and power. When the coal shortage hits 
the public utilities in our metropolitan 
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centers, it means brown-outs and black- 
outs, and so forth, 

John L, Lewis and his 500,000 miners, 
therefore, have a stranglehold upon 
practically all of American industry. 
When the 500,000 miners go on strike 
several million other workers are made 
idle for lack of coal, and the whole eco- 
nomic life of the Nation becomes dis- 
rupted and disorganized. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE ABOUT IT? 


Mr. Speaker, under the Taft-Hartley 
Act the President has the authority and 
the responsibility to protect the national 
health and safety of the general public 
when those rights are threatened by any 
labor controversy that creates a national 
emergency. 

The President must decide first 
whether or not the strike affects the 
national health or safety. If in his judg- 
ment it does, then he must appoint a 
Board of Inquiry to investigate the dis- 
pute and report back to him. He may 
then, if he deems it necessary, obtain a 
temporary injunction against the strike, 
lock-out, or walk-out. After the injunc- 
tion is secured the parties involved in 
the labor dispute must continue produc- 
tion for 60 days during which period the 
original Board of Inquiry makes a new 
study of the dispute, and furnishes a 
complete report which is made public. 
Within 15 days after the report is made 
public the National Labor Relations 
Board is required to take a secret ballot 
among the workers to determine whether 
the rank and file want to accept the 
employer's last offer. After the secret 
ballot is taken, then if the controversy 
is not settled, the President must report 
the matter to Congress with a recom- 
mendation for new and more stringent 
legislation to control labor controversies 
in which the Nation’s health and safety 
are threatened. What is wrong with this 
provision of the Taft-Hartley Act? 

Mr. Speaker, my people want to know 
why the President does not act in the 
present emergency? Why he does not 
use the machinery the Congress gave him 
to use for just such an emergency—a 
shortage of coal that is causing untold 
suffering, and threatens the national 
health and safety? 


MENTAL PATIENTS IN VETERANS’ ADMIN- 
ISTRATION HOSPITALS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks and include 
two editorials and a statement by the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, we hear a great deal about what 
should be done for the veterans. I call 
the attention of the House to a report 
issued by the Washington Office of the 
Veterans’ Administration which states 
that one-third of the more than 52,000 
veterans who are mental patients in Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospitals have not 
been visited by members of their own 
families or friends in a year or more. 
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According to this report, preliminary 
results of a survey being conducted by 
the Psychiatry and Neurology Division of 
the Veterans’ Administration’s Depart- 
ment of Medicine and Surgery show that 
in some hospitals nearly half the mental 
patients had not had a visitor in a year, 
and in one hospital only 219 patients out 
of 785 had visitors during the same 
period. 

As you all know, interest in the mental 
cases, particularly by the families, in 
many instances means a cure. If the 
families have not enough love and ap- 
preciation of what their own soldiers did, 
it is a great pity. I shall introduce a reso- 
lution in the House of Representatives 
and I shall ask Gen. Carl R. Gray, Jr., 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, to 
continue the work in behalf of the 
mental patients in Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospitals by making a report to Con- 
gress concerning the financial accounts 
of the patients and how much each in- 
dividual patient was allowed for his own 
personal benefit during the past year and 
how much of the patient’s money went to 
relatives, guardians, conservators, and 
others, I shall also ask that the Vet- 
erans’ Administration take steps to in- 
terest the relatives and friends of the 
patients to visit them at regular and fre- 
quent times when it would be advisable 
and helpful, 

The failure of relatives and friends to 
visit the patients is most hard-hearted 
and the newspapers throughout the 
country in news items and editorials have 
called the neglect of the veteran patients 
pitiful, earnestly asking help for them, 

I shall read the following editorials: 

[From the Boston (Mass.) Traveler of 
December 29, 1949] 
THE LIVING DEAD 

Have you, in your family, one of the living 
dead? Have you in some mental hospital for 
veterans one who is comfortably out of sight 
and out of mind—your: mind? There are 
52,000 such veterans in America and one in 
three has not seen a member of his family 
this year, 

We know there are expianations and ex- 
cuses, sometimes valid ones. But in the name 
of human decency and charity, put your ex- 
planation and excuse to the acid test. If 
they will not stand it, admit that you have 
failed of charity. Admit it, before it is too 
late. Make a new year's visit, and make it 
subject to regular and frequent renewal. 


[From the Lowell (Mass.) Sun of December 
29, 1949] 


THEY LIVE ALONE 


More than one-third of the 50,000 patients 
in mental hospitals under the supervision of 
the Veterans’ Administration have not been 
visited by anyone in the past year. 

These men who lost their minds through 
shock or injury while fighting for their coun- 
try have been left entirely alone by the out- 
side world; they have been completely for- 
gotten by relatives and erstwhile friends. 
They are truly the forgotten men of the 
times. 

The VA has made a detailed study of all 
patients in veterans’ hospitals and has pro- 
duced this startling revelation, There are 
many patients in this group who frequently 
have rational periods but who are not well 
enough to be released; what must they think, 
in the brief periods that they are able to work 
their minds clearly, about this neglect on the 
part of their friends and relatives? 
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The VA believes that in many insfances an 
occasional visitor might help mend the minds 
of these unfortunate men who certainly de- 
serve greater consideration. 

This may help many people to remember 
these isolated veterans when making up their 
new year resolutions, 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
INFORMATION SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., December 28, 1949. 

One-third of the more than 52,000 veterans 
who are mental patients in Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospitals have not been visited by 
members of their family or friends in a year 
or more, Veterans’ Administration said today 

Preliminary results of a survey being con- 
ducted by the Psychiatry and Neurology Divi- 
sion of the Veterans’ Administration Depart- 
ment of Medicine and Surgery showed that 
in some hospitals nearly half the mental 
patients hadn't had a visitor in a year, and 
in one hospital only 219 patients out of 785 
had a visitor during the same period. 

Dr. Harvey J. Tompkins, Chief of the 
Psychiatry and Neurology Division, said that 
while some of the patients have no known 
close relatives, most of those covered by the 
survey have families. 

Visitors might be disturbing to some pa- 
tients, Dr. Tompkins explained. However, in 
the vast majority of mental cases in Veterans’ 
Administration hospitals visits by relatives 
and friends are beneficial to the patients. 

Long periods of isolation from the outside 
world may be detrimental to a patient, not 
only while he is in the hospital but also when 
he leaves the hospital and attempts to rees- 
tablish himself in the community, Dr. Tomp- 
kins said. 

In many cases, Veterans’ Administration 
said, there was a tragic lack of interest on 
the part of the patients’ relatives. Many 
patients had been hospitalized for extended 
periods—some had been in Government hos- 
pitals since World War I—and their families 
have just drifted away from them. In other 
cases, the families want nothing to do with 
“crazy” men. 

Files of the hospital psychiatric social 
workers are full of case histories of the Na- 
tion’s “forgotten” veterans. Some of these 
records reveal instances where the families 
refuse to accept the veterans back into the 
home even after they have recovered. Thus, 
there are men in Veterans’ Administration 
hospitals who are mentally and physically 
capable of returning to a normal life and, 
in some cases, earning a living if they could 
return to their homes and families. 

Typical of the case of the “forgotten” vet- 
eran is Mr. Y. Diagnosed as a dementia 
praecox case, Mr. Y has been in a Veterans’ 
Administration hospital since 1944, and dur- 
ing that time he has had but one visitor, an 
older brother. He has been on “full privi- 
leges” for a long time and works diligently 
at any treatment activity prescribed for him. 

More than a year ago a trial visit to his 
home was recommended for him by the doc- 
tors at the hospital, but Mr. Y’s relatives 
could not be persuaded to accept him, al- 
though the hospital and the patient have 
continued to write to them many times since 
then. His mother has written a few times, 
but the letters are gloomy and simply em- 
phasize the fact that no one wants him. 
Despite such letters, Mr. Y still dreams of 
some day returning to his few acres of land 
where he can once again see his family and 
friends, 

Then there is the case of Mr. X, a man 
of 58, who was admitted to a Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospital in the fall of 1944. He 
was married and the father of several chil- 
dren. During the years he has been hos- 
pitalized, Mr. X has been ignored by his 
family. They have neither written to him 
nor visited him. 
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Sensitive about this disinterest on the part 
of his relatives, Mr. X has adopted a family. 
It consists of the ward physician, whom he 
foundly calls “Dad” or “Uncle George,” and 
the social worker handling his case who is 
either “Baby” or “Baby Dear.” If Mr. X 
doesn't see one member of his family every 
day, he becomes depressed and reveals his 
feeling of being unwanted. 

Veterans’ Administration hospital man- 
agers and staffs are generally in agreement 
that visits by relatives and friends to most 
of the forgotten men would have some thera- 
peutic value. Here's what happened when 
the Veterans’ Administration social worker 
in the hospital decided to do something about 
the situation. 

At one large Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pital where the survey on visits was made, a 
patient, who is always friendly to the hos- 
pital personnel, had seen no relatives since 
his admission to the hospital 12 years ago. 
The Veterans’ Administration worker learned 
from him that he had a brother, and she 
began attempts to locate him. The brother 
was located in Florida and wrote to the 
patient, enclosing a $10 bank note. They 
exchanged photographs and letters. Hospital 
attachés said the patient valued the signa- 
ture on his brother's first letter more than 
he did the money which had been sent to 
him. 

At another Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pital, where 600 of the 1,700 patients had not 
been visited in a year, a World War I veteran 
who had not had a visitor in 12 years, asked 
the social worker if it would not be possible 
to contact a relative or friend and request 
them to visit him. His case file showed his 
wife had divorced him and remarried. His 
three sons are grown, but the social worker 
located two of the sons in a nearby city. 
Their response was enthusiastic. One wrote 
immediately: 

“I received your most welcome letter con- 
cerning my father. I have been led to believe 
that he remembers nothing or any person 
from his past. I have been told it would be 
useless to see him or write him. I will be 
there to visit him, Saturday, the 17th, in the 
morning.” 

When the son arrived, the ward doctor in- 
troduced father to son. The reunion, the 
doctor said, was truly heartwarming, and as 
a result of this first visit alone, the patient 
has made a better hospital adjustment. 

In an attempt to interest families of 
patients in one VA hospital, the social-service 
department contacted the families of a se- 
lected group of 16 patients by mail or 
through the VA regional office. Fourteen 
families responded with visits. 

As a result of the survey, Veterans’ Admin- 
istration announced it would intensify its 
efforts with the cooperation of the voluntary 
services committee at the hospital level with 
the objective of further stimulating the in- 
terest of families and friends in Veterans’ 
Administration's forgotten men. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LODGE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in three instances and include 
extraneous material. He was informed 
by the Public Printer that the material in 
one of the extensions would exceed two 
pages of the Record at an estimated cost 
of $191.34, but was given permission to 
print it notwithstanding that fact. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to extend her 
remarks in the Recorp in two instances, 
and in one to include an appreciation of 
Gen. John Thomas Taylor by the 
National Tribune, and in another the 
speech made yesterday by Mme. Chiang 
« Kai-shek. 
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Mr. GOODWIN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorpD in two instances and include ex- 
traneous material. 

Mr. WOODRUFF asked and given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial. 

Mr. asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article. 

Mr. McGREGOR asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record in two instances and include a 
letter and a newspaper article. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial. 

Mr. LECOMPTE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial and a 
letter. 

Mr. LEMKE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a short resolution by 
North Dakota veterans. 

Mr. CURTIS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial. 

Mr. REED of New York asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recor in five instances, in each 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. JACOBS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. MADDEN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a speech made by 
William Green at the centennial celebra- 
tion of the birth of Samuel Gompers. 

Mr. NORRELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a statement by Mil- 
lard D. Gibbs entitled “Your President 
and Mine.” 


COTTON ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of last Friday 
and last Wednesday, I included tabula- 
tions of the cotton acreage allotments of 
1942 compared with the cotton acreage 
allotments of 1950. I invite all of you 
who have any cotton problems to study 
carefully those tabulations. They show, 
for example, some of the counties— 
nearly 100 counties—have more acreage 
allotment than they did in 1942, whereas 
others have lost 80 percent or more of 
their allotment since 1942. 

Some of our problems are very seri- 
ous. I read from a letter which was 
written on January 3 by the Secretary of 
the county PMA committee of Smith 
County, in my district. This is what he 
says: 

Number of genuine cotton farmers that 
will be forced to quit farming in Smith 
County, due to the 1950 cotton allotment 
formula—500, 


That is, it is estimated Smith County, 
Tex., is going to lose about 500 farmers. 
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Van Zandt County is perhaps losing 600 
farmers. I quote one sentence: 


The committee feels that approximately 
600 farmers will be forced to quit farming 
because of the reduced cotton allotments. 


We hear talk about full employment. 
If you think such conditions as these 
are going to be conducive to full employ- 
ment, you have another think coming. 
I repeat what I have said before—unless 
this cotton acreage law is materially 
changed, there is to be serious difficulty 
in some sections. The Congress is going 
to hear a great deal about this. I do 
not refer to myself, but to the farmers 
in many of the cotton areas of this 
country. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
College Station, Tez., January 6, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
7 Washington, D. C. 

Dear An. BECKWORTH: As requested in your 
letter of December 21, I am attaching a tabu- 
lation showing by Texas counties the esti- 
mated additional cotton-acreage allotment 
that would be required it present legislation 
were amended so that no 1950 farm allotment 
would be less than the larger of 70 percent 
of the 1946-48 average acreage actually 
planted as determined by the county com- 
mittee, or 50 percent of the highest cotton 
acreage and war crop credits in the years 
1946, 1947, and 1948. The summary also 
shows the estimated acreage allotment that 
farmers would willingly release to the county 
committee for reapportionment to other 
farms in the county if such authority was 
given the Secretary. 

The tabulation shows the estimated addi- 
tional acreage allotment that would be re- 
quired if only the 70-percent plan was au- 
thorized and if only the 50-percent plan was 
authorized, in addition to the larger of the 
two plans. 

Very truly yours, 
B. F. VANCE, 
Chairman, State Committee, 


Proposed amendments to Public Law 272 


Acres required Esti- 
mated 
acres for 
County r 704 relocation 
cent o or reap- 
50 per- | portion- 
plan cent | ment 
4, 540 250 
114 1 
100 223 200 
38 39 30 
114 198 0 
70 75 60 
1, 288 8,715 600 
1,712 1,814 700 
2,020 5, 665 0 
1,471 2, 229 680 
1,048 1, 231 0 
1, 569 4,911 200 
13, 306 13, 405 400 
582 1, 627 300 
RS BORN 59 167 
— — 2 sste 100 
963 1, 260 250 
2,192 2, 240 400 
2, 109 1, 900 450 
324 328 1, 500 
400 300 noses 
160 600 
891 1, 73 300 
1,246 1,276 150 
1, 053 1, 902 1,165 
8, 029 3, 492 000 
675 725 800 
948 2, 487 100 
6, 081 6, 219 0 
57 104 1,500 
996 1,615 750 
383 935 700 
8 11¹ 65 
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Proposed amendments to Public Law 272— 


Continued 
Acres required Esti- 
mated 

acres for 
County 70-per- | 50-per- Higher relocat ion 

cent cont of 70 to | or reap- 

lan lan 50 per- | portion- 

p p cent went 

241 1,771 1, 844 285 
1,996 | 3,882 4,444 0 
3,913 | 3,648 | 5,055 500 
25 708 728 0 
2,702 1, 913 3,795 0 
3,003 | 12,405 | 12,609 100 
12,097 | 4,025 | 12,717 1,050 
Collingsworth_ 3,496 | 1,622 | 3,963 500 
Colorado 1,439 1, 205 1,908 1, 564 
SOS 149 163 168 209 
372 1.635] 1,689 125 
965 | 2,050) 2,295 100 
1,420 | 1,867 | 2,220 509 
977 | 1, 440] 1,861 100 
. 37 - 
884 | 3,989 | 4,374 100 
3,410 | 2,612 | 5,053 450 
Se 154 1,090 
250 265 500 
322 103 413 146 
5,178 | 3,795 | 6,003 490 
2,965 | 2, 252 3,699 600 
780 401 970 100 
75 83 83 0 
3,058 | 1,675 | 3, 596 250 
976 390 | 1,025 0 
638 | 1,116] 1,144 150 
41 38 48 0 
4, 050 558 | 4,166 350 
380 0 380 0 
238 | 2,591 | 2591 200 
4,225 891 4,347 3,030 
8,582 | 1,428 | 8,687 2, 000 
1,633 645 | 1,847 500 
2,759 | 4,215 | 4,886 300 
6, 458 483 | 10, 245 
2, 055 769 | 2,273 275 
651 285 785 4, 200 
— 877 651 988 175 
703 572 863 1, 500 
sass 168 180 241 0 
Caes 1,665 | 3,902 | 4,172 130 
3 225 267 422 0 
253 253 350 
21 1,210 | 1,210 30 
— 1,066 | 1,446 | 1,827 700 
2,378 | 2,089 | 3,118 2,500 
ele pen 137 649 649 75 
5,140 | 3,071 | 6,183 750 
7 17 24 100 
905 867 | 1,220 1,600 
3,244 | 1,529 | 3,813 3,000 
5,702 | 8,876 | 10,074 2,000 
236 55 331 0 
1. 186 3,041] 3,114 100 
1, 694 552 0 
0 0 30 
160 407 500 
749 768 | 1,214 1,600 
850 1, 222 1,654 1,000 
842 359 924) . 475 
26 274 289 16 
599 | 3,404 | 3,454 0 
2,576 | 2,570 | 4,663 250 
4,816 322 | 4,920 200 
20 60 80 100 
622 784 | 1,093 100 
2,984 | 1,801 | 3,310 300 
1,112] 1,885] 2,312 1, 542 
272 26° 287 500 
110 12 110 0 
8,855 | 1,648] 9,657 500 
223 95 223 143 
312 533 550 
574 941 1, 081 1. 800 
il 17 300 
al ae 122 122 50 
147 506 530 5 
2,743 | 6,148 | 6,957 1,100 
2,632 2,165 4,077 100. 
4.552 3,161 | 5,855 300 
7,240 | 5,649 | 9,266 500 
6,922 | 1, 6, 987 150 
0 0 0 g 
473 1, 003 0 
1 112 112 a 
1,020 | 1,530] 1,665 25 
1, 501 479 | 1,877 0 
2, 412 490 | 2,48 
3,502 | 3,302] 5, 391 200 
80 766 766 500 
350 400 100 
1, 333 187 | 1,389 350 
907 | 1,795 | 2,171 500 
1,761 | 1,708 | 2,151 120 
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Proposed amendments to Public Law 272— 
Continued 


Acres required Esti- 
mated 

Co Higher |relocatio 
unty er | relocation 

Tope | Soe or o | or ea 

per- | portion- 

plan | plan | "cent | ment 

Liberty...........- 263 118 278 150 
Limestone. 2, 430 190 | 2,528 1,000 
Live Oak.. 2,769 | 3,067 | 4,052 1. 600 
lano 31 210 + eee 
Loving.. 13 2 13 0 
Lubbock. 1,858 199 | 2,062 100 
Ve Vie a 5, 029 685 5, 517 509 
McCulloch. 2,512 | 8, 058 8,414 159 
McLennan.. 4, 318 537 | 4,455 0 
McMullen. 464 441 566 200 
Madison. 242 154 304 400 
Marion 25 76 86 125 
Martin.. 72 21 88 0 
Mason 88 600 600 25 
Matagorda. 729 375 912 300 
Maverick. 619 413 806 109 
— 71 71 #0 
392 554 SBA eee 
400 800 | 1,000 
3, 505 470 | 3,570 200 
101 497 541 100 
1, 038 428| 1,461 0 
1,664 | 1,805 299 750 
2 94 100 265 
249 249 655 E00 
547 538 917 12 
1,146 | 1,598 | 1,839 437 
5,602 | 1,065 | 5,887 1, 000 
14 38 48 40 
2, 747 676 2.872 250 
11,114 | 5,368 384 0 
336 443 513 400 
515 | 1,396] 1,570 150 
80 515 520 100 
38 390 390 1,500 
72| 1,857] 1, 913 
103 321 340 40 
228 478 694 30 
1,588 | 1,263 | 2,005 0 
Same 98 98 0 
3,349 | 1,163 | 3,571 109 
396} 1,211 | 1,343 0 
1,875 | 1,325 | 2,172 200 
3,131 | 2,072 | 3,636 1, 933 
191 5 191 100 
5,371 | 6,330] 9,472 300 
933 | 1,364 75 
196 157 240 100 
347 269 443 0 
107 St 145 0 
3,836 | 1,385 | 4,063 50 
948 296 | 2,487 109 
635 352 771 0 
2. 495 739 2,554 125 
531 | 1,099 1,145 50 
781 676 995 125 
319 680 829 1, 090 
13 568 568 200 
861 | 2,281 | 2,353 90. 
96 514 514 25 
——— 39 39 0 
2,789 | 1,571 | 3,295 220 
952 | 4,018 | 4,138 500 
2,539 | 1,634 | 2,962 200 
4,036 | 9,844 10, 000 115 
0 0 0 0 
1, 556 6, 193 6,220 200 
502 860 990 50 
451 461 686 250 
1,206 | 2, 273 2,730 100 
523 399 | 2,501 2,000 
627 | 1,316 | 1,442 70 
10 0 10 100 
85 202 230 1,500 
. — 203 203 0 
3.212 1,821 | 3,604 1,000 
1,359 514 1,583 0 
765 447 888 300 
407 379 496 850 
767 169 802 1, 180 
1,970 617 | 2,014 2, 500 
600 600 275 
4,298 | 1,880] 5,098 1,000 
3,338 | 4,248 | 5,147 4,000 
673 702 | 1,089 325 
2, 534 594 2,730 400 
1, 906 43 | 1,949 0 
3, 391 161 3,406 0 
1,288 | 3,372 3,760 400 
241 1, 902 1,902 750 
270 795 806 500 
673 702 | 1,089 325 
782 | 2,075 | 2,185 150 
15 248 24 1,300 
103 768 768 1,600 
034 
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Please note the letters I am including: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Tyler, Tez., January 3, 1950. 
Mr, LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. BECKWORTH: In reply to your 
letter of a few days ago, in which you re- 
quested information relative to the cotton 
allotment situation in Smith County, the 
following is submitted: 

1. 1942 Smith County cotton allotment: 
58,000 acres. 

2. Number of acres we would have to redis- 
tribute, if the unused 1950 allotment could 
be used: It is estimated that about 1,000 
acres would be released by farmers for re- 
distribution. 

3. Number of acres that would come from 
genuine cotton farmers who cannot continue 
to farm because of too little acreage: It is 
doubtful if any acres would be released by 
such farmers, as they would merely reduce 
the number of tenants on the farm, so that a 
reasonable crop could be had by each tenant. 

4. War crop credit: Smith County would 
receive about 3,000 additional acres if this 
credit were granted. 

5. Number of genuine cotton farmers that 
will be forced to quit fi in Smith 
County due to the 1950 cotton allotment 
formula (including tenants): It is esti- 
mated that at least 500 will be forced off of 
farms due to insufficient cotton acreage. 

Hoping this to be the desired information, 
and should additional information be needed 
don’t fail to call on us. 

For the county committee: 

Dan G. OWEN, 
Secretary, Smith County PMA. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Tyler, Tez., January 3, 1950. 
Mr. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, F. C. 

Dear Mr. BECKWORTH: In reply to your let- 
ter of December 29, 1949, in which you made 
inquiry relative to the number of acres ayail- 
able for allotting to new cotton farms the 
following information is submitted: 

1. Number of acres available for new 
farms: 600. 

2. Number of farmers that have requested 
this acreage: 250. 

3. Number of cotton farms requesting this 
acreage: 250. 

The number of farmers and farms request- 
ing this 600 acres are figures as of today. It 
is expected by the dead-line date from 500 
to 1,000 farms and farmers will have made 
application for a part of this allotment set 
aside for new farms. 

Yours very truly, 
$ DAN G. OWEN, 
Secretary, Smith County PMA. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Tyler, Tet., January 6, 1950. 

Mr. LINDLEY Beckwortn: 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
Dear MR. BECKwortH: In reply to your let- 
ter of January 3, 1950, this is to inform you 
that the county committee of Smith County 
did set aside a reserve for those farms that 
were not eligible for cotton allotments, due to 
lack of cotton or war crop history during 
the years of 1948, 1947, or 1946. Inasmuch as 
the total allotment granted this county was 
only 14,510 acres, the reserves set aside for 
upward adjustments on hardship cases, cor- 
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rections of errors, lates, and for new farms 
are very small. 

In Smith County there were 2,190 known 
cotton farms eligible to share in the regular 
allotment. In Smith County there are about 
5,600 farms, which means that approximately 
3,400 farms were not eligible to share in the 
regular allotment. 

Prior to the war about 3,600 farms grew 


cotton in Smith County and planted yearly . 


about 56,000 acres. 

Your question as to the number of old 
farms and new farms that are making ap- 
plication for the reserves set aside for farms 
not eligible for regular allotments is not 
clear; however, it is estimated that by the 
final date for making such application at 
least 500 to 1,000 farms will have applied for 
a part of the reserve set aside for new-grower 
allotments, 

The total reserve set aside in Smith Coun- 
ty was 1,616 acres; of this 438 acres were 
used to adjust upward hardship cases whose 
allotment was from 5 to 15 acres, 570 acres 
were used to adjust upward hardship cases 
whose allotment was 15 acres and above. 
This left only 608 acres for those that may 
apply as new-grower farms. One hundred 
and one acres were reserved to take care of 
lates and for correction of errors. 

Trusting this to be the desired informa- 
tion, I am 

Sincerely, 
Dan G. Owen, 
Secretary, Smith County PMA. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Canton, Ter., January 3, 1950. 
Mr. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. BECKWORTH: The county commit - 
tee would like to make the following answers 
to your recent questions regarding the cot- 
ton allotment in Van Zandt County. 

1. Total 1942 cotton allotment: 84,580 
acres, 

2. Total 1950 cotton allotment: 36,388.9 
acres. 

8. Distribution of unused acreage—The 
county committee feels that unless some spe- 
cial incentive be given for release of unused 
acreage prior provision would only release 
approximately 300 acres for redistribution. 
They feel that too many farmers will hold 
their allotments hoping to be able to rent 
them until it is too late to do anyone much 
good. If a special incentive such as credit 
for cotton history were given to the person 
releasing the acreage and this was done early 
enough, a considerable acreage would be re- 
leased. Approximately 700 acres. 

4. The committee feels that approximately 
six hundred farmers will be forced to quit 
farming because of the reduced cotton allot- 
ments. We also know that there will be 
several hundred others who will be forced to 
rent other farms with small allotments or no 
allotments at all. They will be forced to 
divert their acreage from cotton to some 
other cash crop, This of course will be truck 
crops in this area and you can imagine what 
will happen to the market for these crops 
due to the increased production all over 
east Texas. 

5. War-crop credit: In 1945, 785 farms re- 
ceived credit for 577.4 acres war crops and 
69 farms received credit for 905.7 acres GI 
credits. In 1946, 908 farms received credit 
for 7,019.3 acres war crops and 40 farms re- 
ceived credit for 552.9 acres GI credits. In 
1947, 933 farms received credit for 7,625.1 
acres war crops and 24 farms received credit 
for 250.3 acres of GI credits. 

We have been told that our county allot- 
ment was figured by taking 95 percent of the 
1947-48 average cotton acreage. If our 1947 
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war crop and GI credits were added to our 
1947 cotton acreage and the procedure fol- 
lowed our allotment would be increased by 
approximately 3,740 acres. This of course 
would help, but would on an average increase 
cotton allotments at the rate of only 2 acres 
per 100 acres of crop land, It would help the 
county as a whole, but the individual farnyer 
would scarcely realize that he had received 
any increase. 

6. The committee feels that approximately 
600 farmers will be forced to quit because of 
decreased cotton acreage; they also feel that 
several hundred more will be forced to divert 
to other crops, causing over-production of 
these crops. 

7. The county reserves of new-grower farms 
is 427.7 acres. We are sure that at least 500 
farmers will make application for new-grower 
allotments. You can see from this that only 
a token allotment can be given to these 
farmers. 

The committee feels that the individual 
farm allotment in the county should have 
been set by the same procedure that the 
county allotment was set. That is, a per- 
centage of cotton history instead of a per- 
centage of cropland. They feel that a limit 
of not over 40 percent of cropland in cotton 
should have been added to the law as they 
know that no farmer in this county needs 
or wants more than 40 percent of his land in 
cotton each year. They feel that the allot- 
ments set up in east Texas on a percentage 
of cropland figure were not only harmful, but 
ridiculous. Adjoining counties in the black- 
land and in west Texas got more than they 
expected or needed while we were cut almost 
below the point where we can exist and 
counties joining us on the east and south 
were cut clear out of the cotton business. We 
do not believe that this was the intention of 
Congress or that it is the purpose of the 
marketing quota program. 

R. W. Brown, 


County Committee, 
Van Zandt County PMA. 
James C. HODGE, 
Secretary, Van Zandt County PMA. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Gilmer, Tez., January 3, 1950. 
Hon. Congressman LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: This is in answer to your letter 
dated December 29, 1949. 

The county committee set aside 250 acres 
out of the original allotment of 8,843 acres, 
for new growers. However, the total allot- 
ment for the county finally was 10,173.5 
acres compared to 31,300 planted acreage in 
1941 on 2,744 farms. Allotments were set up 
on 1,438 farms in 1950. These are farms 
that either grew cotton or war crops in 1946, 
1947, and 1948 out of a total of 3,459 farms 
for Upshur County. 

According to our records that were ob- 
tained from farmers in the spring of 1949 
we have 211 farms that grew cotton in 1949 
for the first time in several years and for 
that reason, according to the law, no cotton 
allotments were set up for these farms. 
To date, we do not have forms to take ap- 
plication for new growers’ allotment. We 
are of the opinion that most of the farmers 
who grew cotton for the first time in 1949 
will want a cotton allotment for 1950 and no 
doubt there will be farmers that have not 
grown cotton since 1941, 1942, or 1943. Com- 
pared to the number of allotments set up 
for 1950 and the number of farms which 
grew cotton in 1941, the acreages for Up- 
shur County are out of line, à 

According to reports in newspapers, I 
have noticed that a bill is planned to be in- 
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troduced in Congress, whereby no farm 
would get less than 70 percent of the aver- 
age acreage grown on the farm in the years 
1946, 1947, and 1948, or 50 percent of the 
highest acreage in either of the above 3 years 
whichever is the largest. This provision will 
not help this country but a very little; be- 
cause we had to adjust the reported acreages 
that the farmers reported to this office down- 
ward so much to come within the acreage 
given by the so-called BAE figures. 

The following is how the reported acreage 
compared with the acreages given for each 
of the years by BAE: 


You can readily see that where these acre- 
ages were adjusted down to within the figures 
given by BAE, we did not have very much 
acreages left. We did not think and still do 
not think that the farmers made that big 
a mistake in reporting the acres of cotton 
grown in the county. 

The cotton allotment for this county is so 
small that it is going to be hard for many 
farmers to get financial help from banks or 
other loan agencies. Numbers are coming in 
daily saying that they cannot possibly get 
by on the allotment set up for them. Also, 
numbers of owners are telling their tenants 
they will have to find another place if they 
want to farm as they will be unable to fur- 
nish them money on the small acreage given 
to their farm. 

The people are looking to you, as their 
Congressman for relief of some kind in 
this cotton acreage allotment for 1950. We 
think something has got to be done, and at 
once to relieve the tight situation in re- 
gards to 1950 cotton allotments. We are 
looking to you to help correct whatever it 
takes to make things better for the cotton 
farmers in Upshur County. 

If I, or this office can be of any further 
help, please advise. 

Thanking you. 

Very truly yours, 
Lewis E. STRACENER, Jr., 

Administration Officer, 

Upshur County, PMA. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Gilmer, Tex., January 4, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Yours of December 31, 1949, re- 
ceived. War crop credits given Upshur 
County farmers for 1946 was 3,426 acres and 
1947 was 3,164 acres. 

The mentioned “dead acreage” referred to, 
we estimate will yield about 1,500 acres if 
the ones holding the allotment will release 
it. And further, there are more people com- 
ing back to the farm than we first estimated, 
and our reserve of 250 acres for new farms 
is not sufficient to give anything like a sub- 
stantial allotment. 

It looks now like there will be about 200 
new farms asking for some acreage; also, 
looks like we will need 2,000 acres to take care 
of war crop credit and new farms, 

Very truly yours, 
W. B. HOLLINSHEAD, 
R. L. WHITE, 
E. C. PALMER, 
Members of Upshur County PMA 
Committee. 
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GILMER, TEX., October 27, 1949. 
To: Hon. Charles F. Brannan, Secretary of 
of United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 
From: Upshur County PMA Committee. 
Subject: Consideration of an increase in 
cotton acreage allotments for 1950 in east 
Texas area. 

1. We would appreciate very much, when 
county cotton acreage allotments are set up, 
that special consideration be given this east 
Texas area, due to the fact, in war years 
most of the young men were drafted into 
the armed services, since they could not 
have the necessary 20 war units which were 
necessary for deferment, due to most farms 
being small. 

2. Therefore, when these boys were draft- 
ed off the farms, most farms went out of 
cotton production, due to the overage of 
parents left to do farm work, being 60 or 
more years of age, not much cotton farming 
was done during these years, after their sons 
were taken into armed services. Now some 
of these farms are wanting cotton acreage. 

8. In areas where farming operations were 
on a larger scale, like in west Texas, most 
boys had the 20 war units to get defer- 
ments. 

4. We as a county committee would like 
to see that the farmers of this area get a 
fair share of the cotton acreage allotment. 
We feel that the figures given this county 
to adjust down to, was not a fair acreage. 
We think more acreages of cotton were ac- 
tually grown in these years, than those sup- 
posed to have been given by BAE. 

W. B. HOLLINSHEAD, 
R. L. WHITE, 
E. C. PALMER, 
Members, Upshur County PMA Committee. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., December 16, 1949. 
Hon. LINDLEY BeckwortH, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR MR. BECKWORTH: This will acknowl- 
edge your letters of October 28 and November 
5 with which you enclosed certain corre- 
spondence regarding the establishment of 
county cotton acreage allotments, especially 
in Upshur County. 

Section 344 (c) of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended, including 
amendments made by Public Laws 272 and 
439, Eighty-first Congress, reads as follows: 

“Sec. 344. (c) The national acreage allot- 
ments for cotton for the years 1950 and 1951 
shall be apportioned to the States on the 
basis of a national acreage allotment base 
of 22,500,000 acres, computed and adjusted 
as follows: 

“(1) The average of the planted acreages 
(including acreage regarded as planted under 
the provisions of Public Law 12, 79th Cong.) 
in the States for the years 1945, 1946, 1947, 
and 1948 shall constitute the national base; 
except that in the case of any State having 
a 1948 planted cotton acreage of over 
1,000,000 acres and less than 50 percent of 
the 1943 allotment, the average of the acre- 
age planted (or regarded as planted under 
Public Law 12, 79th Cong.) for the years 
1944, 1945, 1946, 1947, and 1948 shall consti- 
tute the base for such State and shall be 
included in computing the national base; 
to this is to be added (A) the estimated 
additional acreage for each State required 
for small farm allotments under subsection 
(f) (1) of this section; (B) the acreage re- 
quired as a result of the State adjustment 
provisions of paragraph (2) of this subsec- 
tion; (C) the additional acreage required to 
determine a total national allotment base of 
22,500,000 acres, which additional acreage 
shall be distributed on a proportionate basis 
among States receiving no adjustment under 
paragraph (2) of this subsection. 

“(2) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
paragraph (1) of this subsection, the acreage 
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allotment base for 1950 and 1951 for any 
State (on the basis of a national acreage 
allotment base of 22,500,000 acres) shall not 
be less than the larger of (1) 95 percent of 
the average acreage actually planted to cot- 
ton in the State during the years 1947 and 
1948, or (2) 85 percent of the acreage planted 
to cotton in the State in 1948. 

“(3) If the national acreage allotment for 
1950 and 1951 is more or less than 22,500,000 
acres, horizontal adjustments shall be made 
percentagewise by States so as to reflect the 
ratio of the national acreage allotment for 
1950 and 1951 to 22,500,000 acres.” 

In applying the above formula for estab- 
lishing State cotton acreage allotments, 
Texas received its share of the national al- 
lotment base of 22,500,000 acres on the basis 
of 95 percent of the average acreage actually 
planted to cotton in 1947 and 1948. On this 
basis it also received its share of the national 
allotment of 21,000,000 acres for 1950. 

Section 344 (e) of the act provides that the 
State acreage allotment, less a reserve not 
to exceed 10 percent, shall be apportioned to 
counties on the same basis as to years and 
conditions that the State receives its allot- 
ment. Accordingly, the counties in Texas 
will receive their initial allotments based on 
95 percent of the 1947-1948 average acreage 
actually planted to cotton in the county. 

Therefore, under the provisions of sections 
344 (c) (2) and 344 (e) of the Act, war crop 
and armed forces credits determined under 
Public Law 12, Seventy-ninth Congress, 
and Public Law 272, Eighty-first Congress, 
were not included in the cotton acreage his- 
tory in determining the State and county 
allotments. 

The State committee may use the State 
acreage reserve to adjust (1) for trends in 
acreage, (2) for counties adversely affected 
by abnormal conditions affecting plantings, 
and (3) for small or new farms. 

In view of the fact that you have presented 
this matter to the Texas State PMA com- 
mittee for their consideration we are sure 
they will give it proper consideration insofar 
as legislation and facts will support. 

We regret that we cannot comply with your 
request for a representative of the Depart- 
ment to visit you in Texas at this time; how- 
ever, the volume of work in the Cotton 
Branch in connection with allotments pre- 
cludes it. Perhaps Mr. B. F. Vance, chair- 
man, Texas State PMA committee could send 
someone to assist you if you so requested 
him. 

Sincerely yours, 
K. T. HUTCHINSON, 
Assistant Secretary. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Quitman, Tex., January 3, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
Third District, Texas, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dan SIR: This is in regard to both of your 
letters, dated December 29, 1949, and Decem- 
ber 30, 1949. 

Wood County reserved 300 acres for both 
old cotton farms, which have not grown cot- 
ton in several years, and new farms. 

Approximately 30 producers have let it be 
known that they are interested in securing a 
new grower allotment for 1950. We are un- 
able to determine the exact number because 
a date will be set, I am sure, by the State 
PMA committee, at which time applications 
for new grower allotments will be filed. 

We could not reserve any more than 300 
acres for the above type of farms without 
hurting the old grower. 

Hoping the above is the desired informa- 
tion, I am 

Yours very truly, 
Roy E. BARNETT, 
Secretary, Wood County PMA, 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Pittsburg, Tez., January 3, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BeckwortH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr, BeckworTtH: With reference to 
your letter dated December 23, 1949, we here- 
by give the following information: 

Our records show that the 1942 cotton 
allotment for Camp County was 16,307 acres 
compared to slightly over 6,900 acres for 1950. 

If it was possible to distribute the unused 
1950 alloted acres we feel that we could pos- 
sibly distribute 1,500 acres. However, due 
to the disturbance among the cotton farm- 
ers as to the cotton history and other factors 
pertaining to cotton allotments, it is not 
possible to know how many would be willing 
to risk giving up their allotment or a part 
thereof for redistribution. 

The acres we estimate that might be un- 
used and redistributed would not come from 
any genuine cotton farmers in the county. 

Our records show that Camp county as a 
whole has 1,491 acres of war crop credits of 
which We eStimate 1,000 acres will be added 
to the county if credits given. 

We estimate that approximately 75 gen- 
uine cotton farmers might be compelled to 
cease to farm under the 1950 allotment 
formula. 

Very truly yours, 
James C, Davis, 
Chairman, Camp County PMA. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Longview, Ter., January 6, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BeckworrtH, 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: With reference to your letter of 
January 3, 1950, we would like to give you 
the following acreage reserves for Gregg 
County, Tex. We have a total of 146 acres 
to be divided among the old cotton farms 
which have not been growing cotton recently 
and the new cotton growers. We believe that 
approximately 50 to 100 farmers in this 
classification will make an application for 
some of this acreage. 
Yours truly, 
J, W. Buttock, 
Secretary, Gregg County PMA. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Henderson, Tex., January 4, 1950. 
Hoa. LINDLEY BeckwortH, 
United States Congressman, 
Third District, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drak Mr. BECKworTH: This in in reply to 
your letters of December 23, 29, and 30, 1949 
requesting information on the 1950 cotton 
allotment situation in Rusk County. 

There was set up in this county a reserve 
of 1,349.7 acres to distribute the new grow- 
ers. We now estimate that between nine 
hundred and one thousand farmers will re- 
quest this acreage. The demand for farms 
with any kind of cotton allotment is enor- 
mous. 

We estimate that there will be approxi- 
mately two hundred farms with two or more 
tenants and only enough cotton allotment 
for one of them. Also, there probably will 
be over one hundred farms with one tenant, 
who will be forced to cease farming under 
the present 1950 allotment formula. 

Texas probably has enough acres if it 
could be redistributed more equitably be- 
tween counties and also within the county. 
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Trusting this information will be of use to 
you and with best wishes, we are, 
Respectfully yours, 
E. D. Mansincer, Chairman, 
Rusk County PMA Committee. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Henderson, Tex., January 6, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BeckwortH, 
United States Congressman, Third Dis- 
trict, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. BeckwortH: This is in connec- 
tion with any proposed legislation to correct 
inequalities of the 1950 cotton allotment 
procedure. 

It has been proposed that allotments be 
figured on a basis of 70 percent of the aver- 
age planted acres on a farm for 1946, 1947, 
and 1948, Since all counties were required 
to adjust the total planted acre history 
downward for these 3 years to the level set 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
the procedure adopted by most counties was 
to make a downward adjustment to an in- 
dividual farm on only 2 years out of the 3 
basic years. In that way the farm would 
receive an allotment of either the highest 
planted year or the county factor, whichever 
the smaller, and would not be penalized by 
any arbitrary adjustment by the county com- 
mittee. In many instances a drastic adjust- 
ment was made in the reported acreage on 
a farm for 1 or 2 years, while leaving the high 
year as it was reported. 

Now the point we wish to make is that any 
average of these 3 years, as adjusted, is not 
the average farm history and in most cases 
would lower the present allotment to a farm. 
Furthermore, the farmers were advised by us 
that any arbitrary adjustment (of which 
he was advised) in only one or two of the 
base would not effect any cotton al- 
lotment he might receive. Any amendment 
to the law based on the above procedure 
would not afford any relief to this county, 
would be difficult to administer and would 
cause a real hardship to many producers as 
well as this county committee. 

It is o ur opinion that the war crop credit 
for a county should be added to the cotton 
history for those years. Under the present 
system of allocation to the counties, it 
would give us about 2,000 acres additional 
allotment. That increase, together with a 
fiexible system of recalling “frozen” acres on 
farms going out of the cotton business, 
would enable us to set up reasonable allot- 
ments to all cotton farms. 

Respectfully yours, 
E. D. MANSINGER, 
Rusk County PMA Committee. 


DEPARTMENT cy AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Pittsburg, Tex., January 3, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. BECKWORTH: The Camp County 
PMA committee reserved 100 acres from the 
county acreage allotment which are available 
to distribute to new cotton farms in the 
county. About 45 cotton farmers have re- 
quested this acreage for 36 farms through 
owners and operators. è 

Regarding your letter of December 30, 1949, 
in which you quoted a letter in part from 
Mr. B. F. Vance, State director, PMA, College 
Station, the county committee has received 
a portion of the total county allotment for 
use in establishing 1950 allotments for those 
farms that were not eligible for regular allot- 
ments as stated in Mr. Vance’s letter; how- 
ever, this reserve, according to our under- 
standing, is only for the new-grower farms— 
the 100 acres mentioned. 
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The committee has reserved 72 acres to be 
used on late reported and reconstituted 
farms. There is no reserve for any farm other 
than the ones mentioned above since a farm 
would either come under the category of a 
regular, late, or reconstituted, or a new 
grower which had planted no cotton in the 
base years 1946, 1947, and 1948. 

About 50 farmers have requested additional 
acres on the 42 regular cotton farms. 

If we can be of any further assistance, 
please call on us. 

Very truly yours, 

O. DisMan, 

Secretary, Camp County PMA, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Marshall, Tez., January 3, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY Beckworrs, 

Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. BeckwortH: I would like to re- 
ply to your letter of December 23, 1949, on 
cotton allotments with answers to each ques- 
tion in sequence. 

The 1942 Harrison County allotment was 
75,000 acres. We believe if we could dis- 
tribute the unused 1950 allotment we would 
have 1,500 to 2,000 acres to distribute. 

If we can allot unused acres not many 
genuine cotton farmers would have to aban- 
don farming although some larger farms 
might drop some tenants before their allot- 
ments are corrected. 

War crop credits in this county amounted 
to approximately 2,000 acres. 

Under the 1950 allotment formula up to 
300 and 400 farmers will be forced to cease 
farming as their acreage is too small to obtain 
credit, 

The Negro farmers with large families on 
farms with 20 to 50 acres of cropland are 
the hardest hit by this method of calculating 
allotments. 

Yours very truly, 
Watcort S. BLACK, 
Administrative Officer, 
Harrison County PMA. 


, MARSHALL News MESSENGER, 
Marshall, Tez., January 4, 1950. 
The Honorable LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. BeckwortH: We have made a 
study of the cotton-acreage situation in 
Harrison County, in answer to your query, 
and find these answers: 

(a) County allotment in 1942, 75,000 acres. 

(b) Additional acres for distribution, 2,000 
the first week, and upward from there, ac- 
cording to the county PMA supervisor. 

(c) Of this amount, how many from genu- 
ine cotton farmers no longer able to operate, 
a sizable fraction, but no guess possible as 
yet. 

(d) War-crop credit about 2,000 acres. 
However, the PMA supervisor feels this was 
included in the county’s quota of 24,839 
acres. 

(e) How many farmers may be compelled 
to cease farming—an estimated 300 to 400 
families, 

I hope this gives you the requested 
information. 

Sincerely, 
Max S. LALE. 


Mr. Speaker, I enclose at this point a 
news item which appeared in the Mar- 
shall News Messenger, January 4, 1950: 
PMA OFFICIAL SAYS HUNDREDS OF FAMILIES To 

Br DRIVEN OFF THE LAND BY COTTON ALLOT- 

MENTS 

(By Max S. Lale) 

A minor revolution is in the making for 
Harrison County’s whole farm economy. 

Its outlines are being sketched in by dis- 
gruntled cotton farmers keeping up a steady 
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traffic into the offices of the Production and 
Marketing Administration. 

This minor revolution is a creature of the 
Federal Government's new cotton allotment 
scheme which Harrison County farmers ap- 
proved, in company with cotton growers in 
other parts of the country, by decisive mar- 
gins last month. 

One of the most serious consequences of 
the scheme is that as many as 400 families, 
8 possibly more, may be driven from the 
and. 

It is not taking place, however, without 
vigorous protest. 

For 3 weeks, a steady stream of cotton 
farmers, most of them Negroes and almost 
all of them tenants, has eddied into the PMA 
office, protesting reduced acreage allotments. 

The new cotton scheme sets county acre- 
age totals. The total for Harrison County is 
24,839, a reduction of approximately 5,000 
acres from the 1949 planting. 

The difficulty is in the scheme’s applica- 
tion to individual farms. It comes about 
because of the way in which the acreage 
allowable is determined. 
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The Department of Agriculture says that 
the acreage shall be 16.27 percent of the crop 
land in the farm, or the highest number of 
acres planted to cotton in any one of the 
years 1946, 1947, or 1948, whichever is the 
smaller. 

On large farms, where there has been 
steadily high acreage planted to cotton, the 
allotment is working out satisfactorily, It’s 
the small tracts, where plantings have been 
small during the three base years, which are 
giving the trouble. Take this case: 

A Negro family has been living on a tract 
of family size.. The husband has been work- 
ing part time at a sawmill, and one or more 
of the sons has been working in town or 
going to school under th GI bill. The fam- 
ily worked a few acres of cotton, more out of 
tradition than as a means of making the 
family living. 

Now, the GI school money is about ex- 
hausted, something happens to one of the 
jobs. The family decides cotton is the an- 
swer. But there isn’t enough acreage to 
make a living. 

Multiply this by four or five, as in the case 
of large farms occupied by a number of ten- 
ant families. Their owners are telling the 
PMA that there just won't be enough acre- 
age to support all the families. Some of 
them will have to go. 


SMALL TRACTS 


Another difficulty is trying to consolidate 
small tracts with reduced acreage into a 
feasible operation for one tenant family. A 
few acres here, a few more there—whether 
a family can be secured to work the tracts 
is the problem. 

These are some of the situations which 
W. S. Black, PMA supervisor in the county, 
says will force three or four hundred fam- 
ilies off the land. 

The result of such a migration will be felt 
in every part of the country’s life. It will 
mean reduced farm values. It will mean re- 
duced taxes. It will mean less farm produc- 
tion and less money in trade channels. And 
it will mean, in all probability, an increased 
charity burden. 

As a result of fragmentary allocations 
which will be wasted by not being planted, 
the county's total acreage probably will be 
well below the figure set for the county. 

CAN'T REDISTRIBUTE 

PMA officials had hoped that they would be 
allowed to redistribute unused acreage. But 
that has been ruled out, at least for the time 
being. 

The PMA supervisor says he could find 
2,000 acres in a week, if they'd let him. 
“The figure goes from there on up,” he adds, 
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And what if a disgruntled farmer decides 
he doesn’t want any part of the scheme? 

First off, the county committee will set a 
penalty average of lint production, and the 
farmer will be charged this penalty average 
on all cotton raised in excess of authorized 
allotments. He must pay this fine, in cash, 
or it becomes a first lien on his entire crop. 

Furthermore, even with payment of the 
penalty, he is ineligible for support pay- 
ments, and must sell his entire production on 
the open market. He can't even do this 
unless he pays his fine, for the ginner will re- 
quire PMA certificates before he gins the cot- 
ton. 

The whole system is virtually escape-proof. 
For many families caught in sharply re- 
stricted acreage allotments, it means eco- 
nomic eviction from their homes. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Groveton, Ter., December 30, 1949. 
Hon, LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Gilmer, Tez. 

Dear Mr. BECKWORTH: We have your letter 
of December 23, 1949, related to cotton allot- 
ments in Trinity County. 

The 1942 cotton allotment was 15,062.7 
acres. Of this amount 8,995 was planted on 
1,104 farms. 

If we could distribute unused acres this 
would not help much, because tenants from 
other farms are trying to rent surplus cotton 
acres on all farms. Landlords and operators 
would not release many acres because of 
the possible effect on future allotments. 
We have 175 acres to be used on farms that 
have no allotments and have had at least 
$25 applications for these acres. Most of 
these applicants are producers that shifted 
during the war to other crops and livestock. 
If something is not done at least 20 or 30 vet- 
erans will have to leave the farm along with 
others. Some of these boys bought tractors 
and farms and started in the spring of 
1949. 

If we received war-crop credits an addi- 
tional 853 acres would be given to our 
county. 

In 1942 we had 1,400 farms growing cotton 
as compared to 516 farms receiving allot- 
ments under the new law. You can see from 
these figures what the cotton situation is 
in our county. 

We hope something can be done. If farm- 
ers lose their buying power we are right 
pack where we were after the First World 
War. We hope you might be able to help 
change the present allotment laws. 

Please call on us any time this office can 
be of help to you. 

Very truly yours, 
Davin C. BAILEY, 
Chairman, Trinity 
County PMA Committee. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Hemphill, Tex., January 3, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
Congress of the United States, 
House oj Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Smr: In answer to your questionnaire of 
December 23, 1949, the following informa- 
tion can be furnished: 

The official cotton allotment for Sabine 
County was 2,920 acres. 

Final allotment was 3,272.7 acres. 

If we could distribute the unused 1950 
allotment in this county we would gain ap- 
proximately 100 acres. Very little of this 
would come from genuine cotton farmers 
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who could not continue to farm because of 
small allotments, but from small farms being 
taken out of cultivation. 

The type of war-crop credits being talked 
about would probably help this county very 
little. 

Probably 12 families may be compelled to 
cease cotton farming because of allotments. 
Most of these will be tenants. 

What this county needs is additional acre- 
age for establishing allotments on new farms 
haying operators who have been released 
from wartime jobs and having no other ready 
means of livelihood. We have only 115.3 
acres for the purpose, and approximately 200 
farmers have requested this acreage on that 
many farms. 

There are also many GI’s who were not 
operators of farms when called into service 
because they were still unmarried boys with 
no family responsibilities. 

These boys were able to purchase farms in 
1943 and 1949 and are now able to cultivate 
them. 

Because of acreage history they can get no 
cotton, except new allotments. Can they be 
helped? 

Thanks for your interest. 

Yours truly, 
Harris H. MINTON, 
Secretary, Sabine County PMA. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Palestine, Tex., January 3, 1950, 
Hon, LINDLEY Beck worth, 
Congressman, Third District, Texas, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN BECKWORTH: In reply to 
your inquiry of December 23, 1949, relating 
to 195 cotton acreage allotments, we sub- 
mit the following: 

The 1942 cotton acreage allotment for An- 
derson County was 46, 182.3. 

We estimate the unused acreage allotment 
at 1,000 acres that could be released and 
would be released for redistribution provided 
history be retained so as not to affect future 
allotments of the farm releasing same. We 
estimate that none of this released acreage 
will come from genuine cotton farmers. - 

The genuine cotton farmer regardless of 
his allotment will prefer to retain it, large 
or small. 

We estimate the number of tenants in our 
county displaced on account of the small- 
acreage formula at 400. We feel our farmers 
cannot complain about war-crop credits. 
The individual farms got credit, but our 
county did not. Our county had allotted 
12,630 acres for 1950 cotton. This amount 
included war-crop credits. 

We estimate approximately 5,000 of this 
acreage was allotted to peanut growers and 
came off the regular cotton growers acreage. 
This 12,630 acres had to be allotted to 121,446 
acres of cropland. This of course caused the 
county to get a low factor. Our factor is 
C955, 

It all sums up to this: the allotment was 
based on the BAE estimated acres 1946, 1947, 
and 1948. Since the war began and on 
through this period our farmers grew peas, 
melons, tomatoes, and other crops instead of 
cotton. 

We want to assure you we appreciate your 
interest and assure you if we can be of fur- 
ther assistance we will expect you to call 
on us. 

We are sending a copy of this to our Con- 
gressman, Tom PICKETT. 

Yours very truly, 
A. LEE PRICE, 
Ray Grasty, 
CLARENCE CHAMBERS, 
Anderson County Committee. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Huntsville, Tez., January 3, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY Beck wortH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: The cotton acreage allotment to 
Walker County in 1942 was 20,634 acres. For 
1950, 7,028 acres. If we could distribute the 
unused 1950 allotment, we would have ap- 
proximately 300 acres. None of this unused 
acreage will come from genuine cotton farm- 
ers but will come from cattlemen who have 
rented, leased, or purchased farms which were 
eligible for allotments. Since the allotments 
are made to the farm and not to the individ- 
ual, there are many landlerds who will have 
to let their tenants go because the allot- 
ments are not large enough to support all, 
and cotton is the only cash crop in our 
county. There will be approximately 150 
tenants compelled to leave the farms be- 
cause of too little acreage. Our allotments 
were based on 15 percent of the cropland, 
limited by the highest planted in 1946, 1947, 
or 1948. This is about half of what the aver- 
age cotton grower would plant to cotton, 
under normal conditions. 

We have 600 acres available to new cotton 
farms in Walker County and applications 
from 400 farms requesting an allotment. 

Thanking you for your interest, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
SETH W. DORRELL, 
Chairman, Walker County PMA 
Committee. . 


— 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Groveton, Tez., January 3, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
Member of Congress, Third District, Texas, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Hon. LINDLEY BeckwortH: This is 
with reference to your letter of inquiry, date 
of December 12, 1949, on the cotton situation 
in Trinity County. We have 175 acres of cot- 
ton to be distributed to new grower cotton 
farms. To date there has been at least 320 
applicants for this acreage. The applicants 
for the acreage are from farmers who shifted 
during the war to other crops, and GI's re- 
turning from the war. A few of the appli- 
cants, approximately six or eight, are people 
who have been working in defense industry, 
but have returned to the farm because they 
are too old and are being laid off from work, 
due to their age. 

Several applicants are tenants from the 
farm having allotments so low the landlord 
will work the entire crop of cotton: example, 
tenant owning 80 acres of land, approxi- 
mately 45 acres in cultivation, has worked 
peanuts (for market) and cotton on the ad- 
joining farms for the years 1946, 1947, 1978, 
and feed crops on his own farm. Under the 
present law the tenant is a new grower and 
the landlord has a small allotment, which 
necessitates the tenant requesting new 
grower allotment. 

To clarify the situation in this county, 
we would like to point out that in 1942, 
1,400 farms were growing cotton, compared to 
516 allotment farms in 1950. You can imagine 
the number of requests this office will have 
for new grower allotments. 

May I make a personal observation and 
state that we are 12 months behind on cot- 
ton. Everyone realizes there is a surplus of 
cotton, due to bumper crops in 1949, thereby 
necessitating a reduction in acreage. How- 
ever, if we, or the farmers, have to accept a 
drastic reduction, the buying power of the 
farmer will be reduced so much that industry, 
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labor, etc., will be affected to such an extent 
as to drive our country back to a depression. 

In a recent meeting with the local mer- 
chants in our small town, everyone, without 
an exception, has already felt the effects of 
this program. The farmers are holding their 
money and doing without everything ex- 
cept the absolute necessities. 

I wish that you, as well as Mr. PICKETT and 
the others, could be in our office and get the 
reaction of the farmers that visit this office. 
Then you would have a clearer picture of the 
whole situation. The farmers are not as criti- 
cal as you would expect, but are disturbed. 

It is hard for us to write the story as it ac- 
tually is in our county, but hope this will 
help you in your fight for better farm pro- 
grams. Please call upon us for any informa- 
tion you need and we shall work day and 
night to supply you with the information. 

Very truly yours, 
FRANK N. CATES, 
Secretary, PMA, Trinity County. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
: ADMINISTRATION, 
Daingerfield, Tez., January 3, 1950. 
Mr. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. BeckwortH: We are in receipt of 
your letter of December 29, requesting the 
number of acres of cotton available to 
distribute to new cotton farms in this coun- 
ty and the number of farmers requesting 
this acreage. I wish to advise that we have 
216 acres to be distributed to new cotton 
farms and approximately 35 farmers request- 
ing such acreage. 

Very truly yours, 
B. LESLIE, 
Secretary, Morris County PMA, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Athens, Tez., January 4, 1950. 
Mr. LINDLEY BECKwoRrTH, 
Third District, Texas, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. BecKwoRTH: The 1942 cotton al- 
lotment for Henderson County is 50,000 acres. 
We do not think producers of this county 
would release acreage in time to redistribute 
for 1950. 

Henderson County’s allotment will only 
support one tenant per farm. Some farms 
will reduce their tenants as much as 10. For 
example in east part of county three tenants 
on one farm have 7-acre allotment. Ninety 
percent of our cropland will have to be plant- 
ed to some other crops than cotton. 

1946 war credits: 4,530 acres on 649 farms. 

1947 war credits: 4,277 acres on 646 farms. 

Three hundred and thirty-four acres are 
available to distribute to new growers. Ap- 
proximately 1,000 producers are requesting 
this 


acreage. 

Yours sincerely, 
RAYMOND G. MAGERS, 
Chairman, Henderson County 
PMA Committee. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Center, Tex., January 6, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 

Congressman of Third District of 
Texas, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BECKWoRTH: In reply to 
your letter of January 3, 1950, in which you 
quote a portion of Mr. B. F. Vance's letter in 
regard to a reserve set aside by the county 
committee for adjustment purposes, I wish to 
advise. 
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In answer to the first question as to how 
many acres the county committee reserved 
for old farms which have not been growing 
cotton recently, and the second question, 
“How many new farms”, we wish to say that 
new farms and old cotton farms, as well, are 
put under one classification as new grower” 
farms. These farms are eligible to apply for 
a “new grower“ cotton allotment. The 
county committee set aside 1,041 acres as a 
reserve for “new grower” cotton allotments, 
We have in Shelby County 2,242 farms which 
come under the above classification. It is 
estimated that approximately 50 percent of 
these farms will apply for a new grower allot- 
ment. 

We hope that this information will clarify 
these questions for you. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN A. KIMMEY, 
Secretary, Shelby County PMA. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Coldspring, Tez., December 30, 1949. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
Congressman, Third District, Texas, 
Tyler, Tez. 

Dear Sm: The allotment for San Jacinto 
County in 1942 was approximately 6,500 acres, 

I have been unable to find anyone that will 
release any acreage for redistribution in the 
county. 

From a canvass of the county, if farms 
with two tenants and up do not get addi- 
tional acreage, at least 40 percent of tenants 
will be released. 

The war-crop credits for 1946 were 718 
acres and for 1947 were 466 acres. If we 
could get additional cotton acreage according 
to our war-crop credits, I think that everyone 
will have enough acreage to get by with, but 
if we do not get additional acreage, I estimate 
that at least 100 farm families that raised 
cotton in 1949 will be left without any cotton 
acreage and nothing else to do. The pulp- 
wood and sawmill work is just about over in 
this county and you know that they cannot 
move to town. 

I hope this information will be a help to 
you in getting something done about the 
acreage allotments. 

Yours very truly, 
N P. Counts, 
Secretary, San Jacinto County PMA. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Jefferson, Tez, January 3, 1950. 
Representative LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: In answer to your let- 
ter of December 29, 1949, there are 99 avail- 
able acres to distribute to new farms in 
Marion County. 

There are 38 new cotton farms that have 
requested this acreage, 29 through their 
owners and 9 through their operators. 

There is an average of eight new farms 
daily making application for acreage. 

Very truly yours, 
WALTER C. RALPH, 
Secretary, Marion County ACA. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Newton, Tez., January 3, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BeckworTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. BeckworTH: Replying to your 

inquiry of December 29, 1949, this will advise 
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that Newton County has 69.7 acres available 
for distribution to new cotton farms. 

As of this date, a total of 28 owners or 
operators have made application for allot- 
ments on their farms. 

Yours very truly, 
CHARLIE L. CARTER, 
Secretary, Newton County PMA. 


MOUNT PLEASANT, TEx., January 3, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 

Member, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. BECKWORTH: This acknowledges 
your letter of December 29. 

Question No. 1: How many acres available 
for new cotton farms? Approximately 171 
acres. 

Question No. 2: How many cotton farmers 
have requested this acreage? Between 50 
and 100 farmers have requested this acreage, 
and they are still coming in. 

Question No. 3: How many acres would be 


needed for these requests? From 300 to 
500 acres. 
Yours very truly, 
HARRIS GREEN. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 


ADMINISTRATION, 
Mount Vernon, Ter., January 3, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BeckwortH, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: Franklin County has 196 acres 
available for distribution to new cotton 
farms. We have had 19 requests for new cot- 
ton allotments thus far. 
` Very truly yours, 
Rosert W. Eser, 
Secretary, Franklin County PMA 
Committee. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 

Sulphur Springs, Tez., January 4, 1950. 

The Honorable LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: This is in reply to your letters of De- 
cember 23 and 29 in which you requested 
information concerning cotton allotments in 
Hopkins County. 

The 1942 cotton allotment for this county 
was approximately 62 to 68 thousand acres. 

We feel that if the unused 1950 allotment 
were redistributed there would be around 
1,000 acres for redistribution, but none of 
this would come from genuine cotton 
farmers. 

If we are given war-crop credits, it will 
probably mean about 900 acres for this 
county. It is possible that we might lose 
25 cotton farmers, including tenants, under 
the 1950 allotment formula. 

There have been 75 farmers in to ask 
about the 400 acres which we have avail- 
able for new farms in this county. 

Yours very truly, 
VERNON TURLEY, 
Chairman, Hopkins County PMA 
Committee. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Richmond, Tez., January 3, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. BeckwortH: Reference is made 
to your letter of December 29, 1949, in re- 
gard to new grower cotton acreage under 
the 1950 PMA cotton program. 
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Our county committee set up 810 acres 
for new growers. 

It is anticipated that some 60 new grow- 
ers, including veterans, will take up this 
acreage which will average thirteen and five- 
tenths acres per farm. 

We are hoping Congress will give some re- 
lief to farmers in regard to “frozen” acres, 
also to farmers who were severely reduced 
below 50 percent of their cropland for cotton, 

Yours very truly, 
JAMES R, ATKINS, 
Secretary, Fort Bend County PMA, 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Bowie, Terz., January 4, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BecKwortTH, 

Member of Congress, Third District of 

Teras, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear LINDLEY: Please refer to your letter 
of December 29, 1949, relative to the number 
of acres of cotton available for distribution 
to new cotton farms in Bowie County. 

Our county hes 987 acres available for new 
growers, To date 24 farm operators have 
asked that new-grower allotments be estab- 
lished for their farms. This number is in- 
creased cach day however, and some 150 ap- 
plications are expected, 

Yours very truly, 
Harmon W. Jonss, 
Administrative Officer, Bowie County PMA. 


CARTHAGE, TEx., December 6, 1949. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dzar LINDLEY: I know that you are a busy 
man and for that reason I have made it a 
point not to bother you during your stay in 
Washington, but there is a matter of great 
importance facing all east Texans that I 
want to discuss with you briefly. 

East Texas has never been looked on as a 
cotton-producing area, and as a result our 
interest is not considered when it comes to 
formulating cotton-control programs. On 
the other hand cotton has and still is one of 
the means of providing the requirements of 
life for those living on farms here in Panola 
County. Farmers are now faced with a 
grave problem if the cotton-control program 
which is now being considered goes into 
effect. 

One reason we are having a control pro- 
gram is because we have a surplus of cotton, 
but the little 3-to-10-bale farmer of this 
county had nothing to do with the surplus 
we now have. It has been brought about by 
the 100-to-1,000-bale farmer, and, if I under- 
stand the program, he will not be affected as 
will the little man here. My idea about any 
program that has to do with the national 
economy should be a fair and just one for all 
those who participate in it. 

Prewar, we had farmers in Panola, and it 
is the same all over east Texas, who worked 
small farms and most of their farm income 
was from small cotton acreage. During the 
war they left the farms to go into the ship- 
yards and war plants because they could 
make more money. All this is past history 
now, and they have returned to the farm to 
find out that because they did not work 
large cotton acreage during the past few 
years that they are not qualified to work the 
same acreage as before. In some cases I 
have talked to farmers who state that they 
would like to farm but that it takes money 
5 farm and that the proposed farm- control 

as now explained to them would not 
. the planting of a cash crop to assure 
them a living. 

I understand that we are to have only 
about 21,000,000 acres to be planted in cotton 
next year. Why not find out what percent 
this is of the total tilled acreage and if it is 
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20 cr 30 percent then allow each farm that 
amount of cotton. In many cases it would 
not be planted as ell farmers do not want 
cotton and if they did not then we would 
have just that much less to worry us next 
year. Give all an equal chance and leave 
it up to the individual to decide if he wants 
cotton or not. If the farmers the country 
over raised as little cotton as do the farmers 
of Panola County then we would not be 
faced with cotton-control programs. Even 
at that they should be allowed to have their 
just share. 

Not only has it affected the farmer but the 
merchant as well. His business is suffering 
now and will suffer more next fall if farmers 
do not have some type of cash crop. Any 
time you cut the farmers’ income cf you cut 
off the merchants because farmers have al- 
ways spent what they have made, but if they 
do not have it then they cannot spend it. 
This would be a sure way of bringing about 
a recession or depression. To have a better 
condition I think the income from cotton 
should be spread out and not confined to 
a select few. These farmers who have by 
overplanting during the past few years 
brought about a surplus of cotton have 
made more money than at any time before 
so why should not they be penalized like the 
man who did not plant at all or but little? 

I may be talking through my nose but this 
matter has to do with the future welfare of 
all farmers of this any many other counties 
of east Texas and in my way of thinking 
should come in for its just share of considera- 
tion. Personally I do not intend to plant 
1 acre of cotton but I have about 500 acres 
of farmland and if I did want to plant some 
cotton I should be given that right. It so 
happens that I have not had any cotton on 
my farm for the past few years and I am 
told that I could not plant any cotton if I 
wanted to. 

I could say much more but the more I say 
the less likely it will be read so I will call 
it a day by saying that you have always taken 
problems of east Texas to heart and I am sure 
you will be in there punching on this mat- 
ter. Seriously, though, LINDLEY, this is more 
than a laughing matter and just this week 
we are carrying out a program of democracy 
beats communism but the farmers cannot 
wholeheartedly take part in it when they are 
being discriminated against as they are in 
this cotton-control program. 

Thanking you for any and all considera- 
tion you may see fit to give the above, I beg 
to remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
Forrest E, ROBERTS. 


TYLER, TEX., January 2, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I entered the armed service in 
December 1943—Thirtieth Division, Infan- 
try—came out in September 1945. As an aid 
man I saw many men pay the supreme price 
for freedom. I entered as a farmer and came 
out as one according to my discharge papers, 
and I have grown cotton as my chief money 
crop all my life. 

Following my discharge I took my $300 
mustering-out pay and began farming again. 

Living close and saving every penny I paid 
a first payment on my 69-acre farm in 1948 
and planted 30 acres of cotton and made 20 
bales of cotton in 1949. 

Now since there was no cotton planted on 
this farm in 1947 or 1948 the AAA tells me 
there will be no cotton acreage allotted to 
my farm at all. 

Do you think that is right for the ex- 
servicemen to be left out of the farm pro- 
gram or should he share equal rights with 
the men who were not in the service? 

Would like to hear from you as to how 
you yoted on this farm bill. 

Yours truly, 
J. R. HANSON, 
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TYLER, Tex., January 2, 1950. 
Mr. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
Teras Representative, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I am writing you in regards 
of the cotton allotment (acreage). I am a 
farmer with six other working hands on the 
farm, and my cotton-acreage allotment has 
been cut to 5 acres on one of the farms that 
I have rented. The other farm that we are 
to work has not been worked in several years. 
I understand that no acreage allotment will 
be given for this farm. So I am writing you 
to see what can be done in my case. I am 
a renter without a farm of my own and I 
have to work land where I can get it. I 
was unable to rent the land I worked last 
year because the landlord is farming him- 
self. Therefore I had to rent another farm 
but if no cotton allotment is given on that 
farm I do not see how I will be able to sup- 
port my family with only 5 acres of cotton. 

I hope you will be able to change this 
allotment. 

Yours truly, 
MONROE ARNOLD. 
MINEOLA, TEX., January 2, 1950. 
Mr. LINDLEY Beck wortH. 

Dear Sm AND FRIEND: I'm writing you in 
regard about my cotton allotment. I was 
given only 15 acres for my quota. I have 
175 acres in cultivation and I have three 
share croppers. So you see this would give 
them five acres each. They can’t get by 
with this and live and neither can I. If I 
can't get more than this I guess my renters 
will have to quit farming and go to public 
jobs or the Government will have to help 
them some way. If I can get 35 acres my 
renters can get by. 

My son has two farms adjoining me and 
they didn’t give him any at all and he has the 
land rented. I just don’t know what his 
renter will do. 

I just don’t approve of this kind cf busi- 
ness. Anything you can do to help my son 
and me will be appreciated. Hope we can 
get a few more acreages. If I can't, just 
well let the farm lay out. 

You know east Texas farmers can't culti- 
vate as much as west Texas, so therefore 
this will surely hurt them. I'm in hope you 
may be able to help us, So wishing you a 
Happy New Year. 

Always your friend. A 

R. G. Machin. 

P. S.— Hoyt and family joins in best re- 
gards to you and yours. 

LONGSTREET, LA., January 2, 1950. 

My Dran MR. BeckwortH: I am writing you 
on behalf of my mother and other cotton 
farmers of Panola County whose cotton acre- 
age has been cut entirely too low for the 
county. Most of the farmers depend on their 
cotton crop for their spending money. This 
cut will work quite a hardship on them. 
Some may have to hunt work elsewhere, es- 
pecially the tenant farmer. Panola County 
had a fair cotton crop this past year, but as 
you probably know, this county, as other east 
Texas counties, were quite hard hit for sey- 
eral years prior to 1949 by the drought and 
cotton pests. They haven't recovered yet 
from their losses and now comes this decrease 
in acreage. 

Something should be done about this if it 
is humanly possible, and I do believe it is. 
The small cotton farmer suffers most, you 
see, 

In another way these farmers are hurt is 
this: They have bought tractors and other 
farming implements. Now they will have to 
sell them at a great loss for they can’t pos- 
sibly pay for them with this cut in their cot- 
ton acreage. This certainly isn’t fair. 

I don’t believe the cotton committee fully 
understands the true condition that exists 
among the small cotton farmers. If they 
don't, they should get busy immediately and 
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familiarize themselves with the true condi- 
tions and then try to give aid where it is so 
badly needed. 

Many of these borrow money to make their 
crop, and with these cuts the banks aren't 
going to loan money with no chance of get- 
ting it. Another hardship, you see. 

Mr, BecKwortTH, use your influence in try- 
ing to get some relief for the small farmer if 
you possibly can. I feel sure you will do your 
best for them. 

Thanking you, I remain, 

Very sincerely, 
(Miss) Cora JOHNSON. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., January 6, 1950. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF THE CENSUS, 
Washington, November 30, 1949. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. BeckwortH: This is in reply 
to your letter of November 20, 1949. 

Except for landlords all of the five groups 
of farmers mentioned are considered as farm 
operators by the census. Therefore a count 
of census farms which report cotton pro- 
vides a count of farmers producing cotton 
with the exception mentioned. 

Special tabulations based on a sample of 
the farms enumerated in the 1945 Census 
of Agriculture provide a classification of 
farms reporting cotton by tenure of the farm 
operator, as follows: 

Farms in United States reporting cotton, 1944 


PNPS gii, RE Le Se a 1, 201, 438 


Croppers (South only) 
Other and unspecifled—— 


No information on the number of landlords 
who produce cotton with the assistance of 
share tenants or croppers is available from 
the 1945 census. 

The 1950 census will provide a classifica- 
tion of farms similar to that of 1945. Note 
that in this classification owner-operators 
who rent additional land from others (part 
owners) are shown separately from those 
who own all the land they operate (full 
owners). Managed farms are slso shown 
separately. Cash tenants, share tenants, and 
croppers are each shown as a separate group. 
Tenants paying both cash and a share make 
up an additional group (share-cash ten- 
ants). The 1945 questionnaire called for re- 
po “cash,” “share,” “share-cash,” and 
other“ methods of rental only. Presumably 
standing-rent or fixed-rent tenants are in- 
cluded with “other” tenants. In 1950 stand- 
ing rent or fixed rent is grouped on the ques- 
tionnaire with other miscellaneous rental 
arrangements. The rental arrangements in- 
cluded in this group are “A fixed quantity of 
any product, upkeep of land and buildings, 
payment of taxes, keep of landlord, rent free, 
etc.” Hence, standing-rent or fixed-rent 
tenants cannot be shown as a separate group 
in 1950, but will be included with “other” 
tenants. 

Tentative plans call for a tabulation simi- 
lar to that for 1945 which will show for the 
1950 census, farms reporting cotton classi- 
fied by tenure of the farm operator. 

A special questionnaire, the Landlord- 
Tenant Operations Questionnaire, which will 
be used in most of the cotton areas, will 
obtain information for a part of the land- 
lord group. This questionnaire is required, 
in the designated areas, for each landlord 
who retains some land himself and has one 
or more tenants or croppers, also for land- 
lords who retain no land themselves and 
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have two or more tenants or croppers. The 
first group of landlords, of course, will be 
counted with the owner-operator group. 
The second group of landlords would not be 
included in the census count of farm oper- 
ators. The Landlord-Tenant Operations 
Questionnaire should make it possible to 
obtain a count of that portion of this sec- 
ond group of landlords who grow cotton 
with the assistance of share tenants or crop- 
pers. A third group of landlords will not 
require Landlord-Tenant Operations Ques- 
tionnaires. These are landlords who have 
all their land rented to or worked by one 
tenant or cropper. A rough estimate of the 
number of landlords in this group who grow 
cotton with the help of share tenants and 
croppers might be obtained by subtracting 
from the total number of share tenants, crop- 
pers, and share-cash tenants who report cot- 
ton those listed on the Landlord-Tenant 
Operations Questionnaires. This estimate 
would not take into account a number of 
considerations, including the fact that some 
tenants will have two or more landlords. 

Please let us know if we can be of any 
further assistance. 

In accordance with your request we are 
returning the letter of the Under Secretary 
of Agriculture which was enclosed with your 
letter. 

Sincerely yours, 
PHILIP M. HAUSER, 
Acting Director, Bureau of the Census. 


Mr. Speaker, according to some figures 
I have taken from records of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and from the 1949 
Texas Almanac, a publication of the 
Dallas Mornings News, some very inter- 
esting county cotton acreage compari- 
sons exist in Texas. In 1942 the cotton 
acreage allotment of some 14 east Texas 
counties I refer to was 720,501; the 1950 
cotton acreage allotment of the same 14 
counties is 225,953 acres—less than one- 
third of the number of acres they had in 
1942. The 1940 total population of the 
14 counties was 494,004. They have more 
people now, I would estimate. The 1949 
Texas Almanac shows the 14 east Texas 
counties to have some 43,127 farms. 

I think it can be shown, on the other 
hand, there are counties in Texas in- 
dividually having in them considerably 
less than 100,000 people and individually 
less than 2,500 farms that have more 
allotted cotton acreage than all the 14 
counties with their over 40,000 farms 
and almost one-half million people— 
whereas the latter counties referred to 
individually had less than one-fourth of 
the cotton acreage then allotted the 14 
counties in 1942. 

At this point I desire to include a table 
which I feel is reasonably accurate based 
on the sources referred to: 


Some cotton allotment comparisons 
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Mr. Speaker, let us !ook at some other 

States: 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Magnolia, Ark., January 6, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: The information requested in 
your letter of December 24 is listed below: 

1942 cotton allotment: 58,783.5 acres, 

1950 cotton allotment: 22,579 acres. 

Estimated number of acres that would be 
released for reapportionment if a provision 
Was made by law: 200 acres. 

Estimated acreage which will come from 
genuine cotton farmers who cannot continue 
to farm because of too little acreage: None. 

Estimated number of cotton farmers in the 
county who might be compelled to cease to 
farm under the 1950 allotment formula: 400. 

Arkansas as well as Columbia County re- 
ceived its allotment based upon 95 percent 
of the 1947 and 1948.average planted acreage 
with adjustment for war-crop credits. 

The county committee set aside 700 acres 
for new allotment farms in 1950. This will 
include farms which did not plant cotton 
during the period 1946, 1947, and 1948 and 
farms which planted cotton in 1949 and 1950 
for the first time. Most of the farms in this 
county are small-type farms. About 90 per- 
cent of the total farms have allotments of 15 
acres or less, 

Yours very truly, 
COLUMBIA County PMA COMMITTEE, 
J. C. Gunnets, Chairman, 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Camden, Ark., January 6, 1950. 
Mr. LINDLEY BeckwortH, 
Congress of the United States, House 
of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. BeckwortH: In reply to your 
letter concerning cotton acreage, we do not 
have any cotton to distribute to old farms 
that have not grown cotton recently. We 
have 250 acres to distribute to new farms. 
In 1942 the allotment for this county was 
approximately 18,000 acres. If we could dis- 
tribute the unused 1950 allotment we feel 
that we could distribute 300 acres. We feel 
that the war-crop credit, that you mentioned 
in your letter, would not affect us in any 
appreciable way. We do not know how many, 
if any, cotton farmers will be unable to con- 
tinue farming, however, at this point we 
would like to say that sharecroppers on a 
number of farms in the county will be dis- 
missed and have to move onto other farms 
or else be unable to continue farming but 
that the landlord will go ahead and use the 
acreage allotted to his farm. 
Yours very truly, 
WELDON B. ABBOTT, 
County Administrative Officer, 
Ouachita County. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 

PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Nashville, Ark., January 3, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: We are submitting herein the in- 
formation requested in your letter of Decem- 
ber 24, 1949: 

1. The 1942 cotton allotment (Howard 
County), 15,890 acres. 

2. We feel that there will be 1,000 acres 
allotted to farms that will not be used. If 
the farmer would release this acreage it would 


1950 allotted acreage for Howard County, 


7,236. 
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take care of our situation—but, as past ex- 
perience shows, farmers do not release their 
unused acreage. 

3. There will be no genuine cotton farmers 
who will have unused acreage. 

4. The war-crop credits do not seem to be 
a point of contention here—the credits given 
under Public Law 12 seem to be satisfac- 
tory. War-crop credits are one of the fac- 
tors detrimental to proper distribution of 
cotton acreage in this county. Some farms 
going out of cotton production, such as stock 
farming and fruit growing, obtained acre- 
ages not needed. This acreage will not be 
released in a lot of cases. 

5. The number of farmers being out of a 
home on account of the reduction of cotton 
acreage in the county will be confined to 
tenants and sharecroppers, and the number 
“100” is only an estimate but considered con- 
servative. 

6. (a) We have 100.2 acres to distribute to 
old farms which have not grown cotton re- 
cently and (b) 222 acres for new farms, 

Very truly yours, 
ARTHUR R. JOHNSON, 
County Administrative Officer. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Arkadelphia, Ark., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: The cotton acreage allotment 
for Clark County, Ark. in 1942 was 21,000 
acres. The allotment fo- 1950 is 11,198 acres. 

I estimate that if farmers could turn back 
cotton acreage that will not be planted in 
1950 and be assured that the allotment would 
be returned to that farmer for 1951 there 
would be 700 acres released for reappor- 
tionment. 

None of the genuine cotton farmers will 
turn back present acreage allotments. 

If this county received total war-crop credit 
it would increase the county allotment ap- 
proximately 1,300 acres. No cotton farmers 
who are owners will be forced to cease farm- 
ing because of the 1950 allotment formula, 
but I would estimate that 100 tenant farm- 
ers will be forced out of cotton production 
under the present farm acreage allotment. 

The committee reserved 125 acres for dis- 
tribution to farmers which have not grown 
cotton recently and new farms. 

Release of frozen acreage on farms which 
will not plant cotton in 1950 will result in 
satisfactory allotments on most farms. 

Farmers with allotments which will not be 
planted in 1950 will release this acreage if 
they are assured that the allotment will be 
returned to their farm in 1951. 

Yours very truly, 
J. K. GALBRAITH, 
Secretary to County PMA Committee, 
Clark County, Ark. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
El Dorado, Ark., January 3, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY ExckwortTH, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: This is with reference 
to your letter requesting information about 
cotton allotments for Union County, Ark. 
The cotton allotment for Union County in 
1942 was approximately 21,000 acres. The 
allotment we received for 1950 for the county 
is 6,042 acres. 

I estimate that we would pick up approxi- 
mately 400 acres if we could pick up the un- 
ustda 1950 acres. Cotton allotments are aver- 
aging approximately 50 percent of the allot- 
ments established on the individual farms 
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in 1942, In 1942 the county factor was 27 
percent. Our factor for 1950 is 11.58. 

We have 22 acres in the county reserve to 
use for new growers’ allotments. In 1949 we 
had 150 farms planting 1,296 acres of cotton. 
As you know, these farms, plus all other farms 
requesting new growers’ allotments, must be 
established out of reserve established for new 
growers. 

If there is any additional information you 
desire, I will be pleased to furnish it to you. 

Yours very truly, 
CLINTON E. HENSON, 
County Administrative Officer. 


MURFREESBORO, ARK., January 4, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. BeckwortH: Pike County is not 
a genuine cotton county as is no doubt the 
area which you represent. Few renters are 
in this county. Each owner cultivates his 
own small farm but the allotment for more 
than one-half of the farms is less than 5 
acres. 

The allotment for 1942 was 6,750 acres. 
The additional acreage with the distribution 
of the unused 1950 allotment could be well 
500. 

No genuine cotton farmer will pool his 
allotment but will cut his renters from 5 
to 2 or 4 to 2. 

The war-crop credit would not help this 
county very much. 

There will be at least 200 farmers com- 
pelled to quit farming because of the 1950- 
allotment formula. 

To old farms without allotment and “new 
farm,” I have 50 acres. I have 200 requests 
for cotton allotments. This would mean at 
least 600 acres. 

Thanking you for your interest and wish- 
ing you the best of success in your untiring 
efforts, I remain, 

Yours yery truly, 
REEDER DILDY, 
County Administrative Oficer, 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Aberdeen, Miss., January 4, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Ma. BeckwortH: In reply to your in- 
quiry dated December 24, 1949 pertaining to 
cotton acreages, we are attempting to give 
you the best information we can as follows: 

1. Our 1942 cotton allotment was about 
50,000 acres. 

2. I do not feel that there would be many 
unused acres to distribute. It would be 
much better to estimate the unused acreage 
and issue an additional acreage to be distrib- 
uted for the following reasons: 

(a) If a farmer thought he would have 
to give up his acreage he would try to plant 
same although he could not half work it. 

(b) Most farmers would release their 
acreage too late to do anyone any good. 

(c) There would be a chance that a cotton 
acreage blackmarket would result. 

3. Most farmers will work their cotton 
regardless of how small their acreage. 

4. The war crop credits as talked about 
now would help us very little as a whole, as 
I see it. 

5. There will probably be four or five hun- 
dred families who will have to cease farm- 
ing in our county on account of allotments, 

6. We have not received instructions on 
old cotton farms which have not grown 
cotton lately. 

7. We have 450 acres for new farms, 

Very truly yours, 
M. L. ENGLISH, 
County Administrative Officer. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
West Point, Miss., January 3, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SR: In reply to your request of De- 
cember 24, 1949, I wish to give the following 
report for Clay County, Miss.: The cotton 
acreage allotment for Clay County in 1942 
was 18,632 acres. Our 1950 allotment is 
14,420 acres. We feel that if we could dis- 
tribute the unused 1950 allotment that we 
would have 100 acres or more to distribute— 
the acreage released by farmers who do not 
intend to plant. 

A minimum number of acres will be avail- 
able for distribution as a result of war crop 
credits being talked about. It will give our 
county no more acres. It is estimated that 
60 tenant farmers might be compelled to 
move away from the farm as the result of 
1950 allotment formula. 

Our county has 375 acres to distribute to 
old cotton farms who have not grown cotton 
recently. There is 150 acres available for 
distribution to new farms. 

Yours truly, 
BELON S. PIERCE, 
County Administrative Oficer. 


— 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Raleigh, Miss., January 4, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
Congress of the United States, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. BECKWoRTH: Reference is made to 
your letter dated December 24, 1949, in re- 
gard to some information you need con- 
cerning the cotton allotment. This infor- 
mation is as follows: 

1. The allotment for Smith County in 
1942: Approximately 23,000 acres. 

2. Additional unused 1950 allotment that 
could be distributed: 700 acres. 

3. Of this unused acreage, this amount 
will come from genuine cotton farmers who 
cannot continue to farm because of too 
little acreage: 200. 

4. Number of war-crop credits which is be- 
ing talked about which will mean more 
acres to Smith County; 100 acres, 

5. Number of genuine cotton farmers in 
Smith County that might be compelled to 
cease to farm in Smith County under the 
1950-allotment formula: 200. 

6. Number of acres to be distributed to 
farms which have not grown cotton re- 
cently including new farms; 350. 

Yours very truly, 
ELLIS E. ROBINSON, 
County Administrative Officer, 
Smith County PMA. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINIETRATION, 
Natchitoches, La., January 4, 1950. 
Hon, LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. BECKWORTH: In reply to your let- 
ter of December 24, this is to advise that the 
1942 cotton-acreage allotment for Natchi- 
toches Parish, La., was 50,233.7 acres. 

If we could distribute the unused 1950 
allotments to other farms within the parish, 
I believe that we could pick up between 
2,500 to 3,000 acres. I do not think that 
any of this acreage will come from genuine 
cotton farmers who cannot continue to farm 
because of the reduced acreage. 

Iam not familiar with the type of war-crop 
credit that is being talked about; therefore 
I cannot answer this question, 
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There may be about 300 farm families in 
Natchitoches Parish displaced because of 
reduction of acreage. 

As to the acreage to be distributed to old 
farms which have not grown cotton recently 
and to new farms which have recently come 
into production, we do not have any acre- 
age in the parish for this purpose. 

I understand that there are 35,000 acres 
set aside at the State level to take care of 
new-grower allotments. 

We believe that if we can pick up unused 
acreage and distribute it to farms where ad- 
ditional cotton acreage is needed, many of 
our problems will be solved. Cotton-acre- 
age allotments have been computed for quite 
a few farms where no cotton at all will be 
planted in 1950. 

If you are in need of any additional infor- 
mation on this subject or any other phase 
of the PMA program at the parish level, 
please feel free to call upon me at any time. 

Yours very truly, 
H. L. Sisson, 
Parish Administrative Oficer. 


Colfaz, La., January 3, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BEcKWoRTH, 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Ma. BeckwortH: Reference is made 
to your memorandum of December 24, 1949, 

ing 1950 cotton acreage allotments: 

1. In 1942 the cotton acreage allotment 
in Grant Parish was 10,179.9 acres. 

2. If the committees could distribute the 

allotment that will not be used in 
1950, it is estimated that it would amount to 
60 acres. (This is taking for granted that the 
acreage release would remain in the parish 
and not be returned and distributed from the 
State level.) 

8. None of the 60 acres would be returned 
from genuine cotton farms because of too 
smal] an acreage to justify farming. The 
farmers intend to plant even the smallest 
allotments, even though it would be too small 
to sustain them, and subsidize their income 
from public work if available. 

4. The 60 acres that would be returned 
will be from farms on which allotments were 
issued on which no cotton will be planted in 
1950 (i. e. farms planting cotton one or more 
years 1946, 1947, or 1948, or having war crop 
credit and had not planted cotton since 
1941). 

5. Iam at a loss to make an estimate on the 
“war crop credit which is being talked about” 
sentence in your memorandum, as it is not 
clear just how it would work out in this 
parish. 

6. It is the estimate of the parish com- 
mittee and myself that at least 72 farm fam- 
ilies will be compelled to cease farming oper- 
ations in this parish during 1950 due to 1950 
cotton acreage allotments. 

Our 1950 cotton acreage allotment is 
5,917.8 acres. 

Hoping this is the information you de- 
sired, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
VICTOR A. ADAMS, 
Parish Administrative Officer, 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Homer, La., January 5, 1950. 
The Honorable LINDLEY BeckwortTs, 
United States Representative, 
Washington, D. C. 
Desk CONGRESSMAN: This is in answer to 
your letter of December 24, 1949. 
As you may know the questions referred to 
in your letter are very difficult to answer in 
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view of the fact that most of these questions 
can only be answered in the form of esti- 
mates. 

Members of the Claiborne Parish commit- 
tee were contacted and the following infor- 
mation is given: 

1. The Claiborne Parish cotton allotment 
for 1942 was 56,000 acres. This figure taken 
from our office records. 

2. It is the opinion of this committee that 
300 acres of unused cotton allotment acres 
would be available for redistribution. This 
is an estimate. 

8. This committee believes that no acreage 
would be released on genuine cotton farms, 

4, Under the present law our parish has 
received about 1,500 acres additional allot- 
ment due to war crop credits. 

5. It is estimated that 50 genuine cotton 
farmers may be compelled to cease farming 
due to 1950 cotton allotments. Of this num- 
ber it is the opinion of this committee that 
practically all would be tenants. 

6. We have been advised by our State office 
that 35,000 cotton allotment acres will be 
available for noncotton farms for the State, 
This acreage will be used for old farms, not 
planting cotton in one of the years 1946, 1947, 
or 1948, and for new farms, 

As stated before the estimates used are 
purely estimates and are taken from general 
talk and discussion with farmers. 

We trust, however, this information may 
answer your questions in part. 

Very truly yours, 
JAMES R. GARLAND, 
Parish Administrative Officer, Clai- 
borne Parish. 


ARKANSAS STATE HEADQUARTERS, 
SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM, 
Little Rock, Ark., November 21, 1949. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BECKWORTH: Your let- 
ter of November 17, 1949, asking whether, in 
the opinion of this headquarters, any agri- 
cultural section of Arkansas sent a higher 
percentage of its farmers to work in war 
plants than other sections, has been received. 

The answer to your question is yes. The 
areas of our State where the soil was least 
productive sent a much larger percentage of 
the farmers to industry during the war than 
those areas where the soil was fertile and 
very productive. In the northwestern sec- 
tion of our State we have a rather large area 
of mountainous terrain where the soil is not 
very fertile. When you go south to the Ar- 
kansas River bottom area you find very fer- 
tile lands. In those unfertile lands in the 
northwestern area a large percentage of the 
farmers left the farms for industry. The 
same situation is true to some extent in the 
southwestern section of the State, south of 
the Arkansas River. It would be difficult for 
me to designate the specific counties from 
which the farm population went largely to 
industry, but it would be generally in the 
unfertile lands in northwestern Arkansas and 
the unfertile lands in southwestern Arkansas. 

The Delta areas, along the Mississippi 
River side of the State and along the Arkan- 
sas River, did not lose many of its farm popu- 
lation to industry. In the latter part of the 
war a good many Negroes left the Delta sec- 
tion, ly after they had been re- 
jected for service in the armed forces. They 
went north and west to those points where 
they could make more money than they 
could make on the farms. But generally 
speaking, we did not lose such a large pro- 
portion of men to industry from the produc- 
tive Delta area. 

I trust this will give you the information 
desired. 

Yours very truly, 
E. L. COMPERE, 
State Director. 
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NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 
SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM, 
Washington, D. C., December 16, 1949. 
The Honorable LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. BECKWORTH: I have your note of 
December 2, 1949, appended to the copy of 
your letter from the director of selective 
service for the State of Arkansas relative to 
the farmers going to work in defense plants 
during the late war. 

Director Compere seems to have given you 
a very good picture of what took place on 
Arkansas farms during the late war. It is 
reasonable to assume that similar movements 
of farmers occurred in other States. Further- 
more, it was a common practice among some 
defense plants to operate bus lines as far 
out as 50 miles into poor farming areas for 
the purpose of bringing in workers to the 
plants each day. 

In the Northeastern States, it was observed 
that many of the small-sized-farm operators 
increased the size of their enterprises by 
taking over the operation of small farms un- 
der rental agreements or by purchases. This 
brought some idle farms back into produc- 
tion and released some operators for work 
elsewhere. 

While I have no data on the relative move- 
ments of farmers from different types of 
farming areas, it is reasonable to believe that 
a larger percentage left the subsistence and 
marginal type farming areas due to better 
remunerations offered elsewhere. 

I hope this will be of some assistance to 
you and that you will feel free to call upon 
me at any time. Your communication is 
being returned as requested. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lewis B. HERSHEY, 
Director. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE, 
LOUISIANA STATE HEADQUARTERS, 
New Orleans, La., December 22, 1949. 
The Honorable LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. BeckwortH: We have read with 
interest copy of General Compere’s letter 
of November 21. 

Undoubtedly Louisiana subsistence farm- 
ers were quicker to migrate to the better- 
paying war-industry employment than the 
agriculture worker in more productive farm- 
land areas, You will probably find this true 
of all States with agricultural areas of low 
productivity. 

We are returning herewith copy of General 
Compere's letter as requested. 

With kindest regards and best holiday 
wishes, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
W. D. SHAFER, 
Colonel (Retired), Deputy Director 
(For the State Director). 


STATE HEADQUARTERS, 
SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM, 
Jackson, Miss., December 19, 1949. 
. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
Congressman, Third District, Texas, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BECKWORTH: I have 
your letters from General Compere and also 
from Colonel Howell concerning the posi- 
tion of agricultural workers during World 
War II. The same situation as outlined by 
General Compere and Colonel Howell existed 
in the State of Mississippi, as indicated by 
all the records and from all information that 
I can obtain from the people who were with 
Selective Service during the war. 

The records indicate that there was a 
much higher percentage of farmers who left 
the farm to go to industry from the hill 
sections and the most nonproductive agri- 
cultural sections than there were from the 
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rich Delta section of the State. The reason 
for this, we think, was that where a farmer 
was not producing a creditable amount of 
foodstuff, he was not allowed exemption, 
Also, in the poorer sections the high salaries 
paid by industry were more attractive than 
in the richer sections where the farmers 
were making more money. We do not have 
any definite figures on this. 

If we can furnish you any further informa- 
tion, we will be very glad to do so. 

Cordially yours, 
J. W. Patron, Jr., 
Colonel, CE, State Director. 


STATE HEADQUARTERS, 
SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM, 
Montgomery, Ala., December 7, 1949. 
The Honorable LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BECKWoORTH: I wish to 
acknowledge receipt of your handwritten 
note of December 2, 1949, on a copy of my 
letter of November 22, concerning disposition 
of agricultural workers during World War II. 
I also have a copy of the letter, dated Novem- 
ber 21, 1949, from the Arkansas State Direc- 
tor of Selective Service on which you have 
appended a further note of December 5, 1949, 
on the same subject. In compliance with 
your request, I am returning both of these 
letters with this communication, 

In further reply to your question, I believe 
that the experience in Alabama is very sim- 
ilar to that described by Gen. E. L. Compere, 
State director of selective service for Arkan- 
sas. In those areas in the State of Alabama 
where the soil was less productive, such areas 
sent a larger comparative number of men 
into war plants than those areas where the 
soil was more fertile. This movement of 
manpower was due, not only to the induce- 
ment of higher wages to those employed on 
submarginal lands, but also was due in part 
to the policy of selective service which 
granted deferment to agricultural workers 
only when they were producing an amount 
of foodstuff in excess of that required to feed 
the personnel and animals on the farm. 
Naturally, therefore, more deferments were 
granted for agricultural purposes in the more 
productive agricultural areas. 

This headquarters will be glad to furnish 
you any other information which might pos- 
sibly be of assistance to you in the matter 
now under consideration. Please do not 
hesitate to call on us for any assistance you 
may require. 

Sincerely, 
Ernest W. HOWELL, 
Colonel, AGD, State Director. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE, 
OKLAHOMA STATE HEADQUARTERS, 
Oklahoma City, November 28, 1949. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
Member of Congress, 
Third District, Texas, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BECKWORTH: Receipt is 
acknowledged of your letter of November 17, 
1949, in which you ask for an opinion as 
follows: 

“In your opinion, did any agricultural sec- 
tion of your State send a higher percentage 
of its farmers into service than other sec- 
tions?” 

In reply to your request I should like to 
suggest that Oklahoma was slightly below 
the national average of men in the service 
who listed agriculture as their principal oc- 
cupation. In general it appears that the 
better agricultural districts of Oklahoma did 
induct a lower percentage of men claiming 
to be farmers than other sections of the 
State where the farming activities appeared 
to be of a submarginal nature. 
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As a whole, I am inclined to believe that 
Selective Service was considerate of the farm- 
ers as a group. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLIVE E. Murray, 
Colonel, AGD, State Director, 


SELECTIVE SERVICE, 
OKLAHOMA STATE HEADQUARTERS, 
Oklahoma City, December 9, 1949. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. BECKWORTH: In reply to your let- 
ter of December 5, 1949, I will say that your 
assumption is correct that the movement of 
agricultural workers from the farm to war 
industry did follow the same pattern as was 
reported by General Compere, of Arkansas. 

In general, we may say, the eastern part of 
Oklahoma—that is, from the north and 
south line running through Oklahoma City— 
contains most of the industry of the State 
and a good part of all of the ranch land. In 
this part of the State we also find the timber- 
ana and only a small amount of rich, fertile 
and. 

The western part of.the State, particularly 
the northwestern region, is primarily the 
winter wheat belt of the State, and naturally 
is the fertile land. The same may be said 
of the southwestern part of the State, but 
normally a more diversified type of farming. 

The heavy loss in population from the 
farms occurred primarily in the eastern and 
southeastern and southern part of the State 
of Oklahoma. 

Hoping this will be of some assistance to 
you in the study of movement of farm labor 
to industry, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
CLIVE E. Murray, 
Colonel, AGD, State Director. 


STATE HEADQUARTERS FOR 
SELECTIVE SERVICE, 
Atlanta, Ga., December 6, 1949. 
Congressman LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. BECKWORTH: It is true that a 
larger number of agricultural workers left 
the sections of the State where farm land 
was less productive. This exodus from poor 
farms commenced in 1934 when the WPA was 
established. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. H. SKELTON, Jr., 
Deputy State Director. 


STATE HEADQUARTERS, 
SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM, 
Austin, Tex., December 5, 1949. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear LINDLEY: I have delayed in answering 
your notes of November 17 until I could 
exhaust all resources outside our office in 
trying to secure for you the information on 
the brea’:-down of agricultural workers dur- 
ing World War II in Texas. Am sorry to say 
I have had no success. 

Our records in this headquarters were 
not maintained in such a manner that this 
information is available and could be fur- 
nished. I did think, however, that our good 
friend, E. F. Vance, might have this, but as 
you will see by his attached letter, they were 
unable to be of assistance in this wise. 

Although we cannot say for other States, 
we do feel the same situation prevailed as is 
reflected in the letter from the State director, 
Brig. Gen. E. L. Compere, of Arkansas, 
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It was good to see you in Washington in 
June, and I do hope if you come this way you 
will give me the pleasure of buying your 
lunch. 

With best personal regards, I remain, 

Sincerely, 
PAUL L. WAKEFIELD, 
Colonel, AGD, State Director. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
College Station, Tex., December 14, 1949. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWoRTH, 
Member of Congress, Gladewater, Tex. 
Dear Mr. BeckwortH: While I have no 
figures to substantiate the statement, I am 
quite sure that the same thing happened 
in Texas that happened in Arkansas. Farm 
people from the less-productive soils went 
into industry to a much greater extent than 
those from the fertile soils of the State. Ob- 
servation in this connection would indicate 
that more than 50 percent of the people in 
the less-productive areas went into indus- 
try. Of course, since many of the jobs have 
been terminated, a large percent of the peo- 
ple have returned to the farm. 
I am returning the copy of your letter 
from Mr. Compere as you requested, 
Sincerely yours, 
B. F. VANCE, 
Chairman, State PMA Committee. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM, 
MISSOURI STATE HEADQUARTERS, 
Jefferson City, January 4, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. BECKWORTH: The situation that 
existed in Arkansas as described by Gen. 
E. L. Compere in his letter of November 21, 
1949, is comparable to the situation in Mis- 
souri. The subsistence farmers who were not 
contributing to the war effort were used in 
war plants, and greater percentages of these 
farmers left the farm than those who were 
employed in a more fertile area. 

If we can be of further assistance to you, 
please advise. 

R. T. FINKS, 
Deputy State Director 
(For the State Director). 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WHITAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an edi- 
torial written by Mr. W. C. Lasseter, of 
the Progressive Farmer. I think all 
5 of the House would enjoy read- 
ng it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp in four instances. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER FROM THUsSDAY 
TO MONDAY NEXT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns on Thursday next, it ad- 
journ to meet on the following Monday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan asked and 
was given permission to address the 
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House for 5 minutes today, following the 
disposition of business on the Speaker's 
desk and the conclusion of special or- 
ders heretofore granted; and also to ad- 
dress the House for 5 minutes on Thurs- 
day next. 


THE LATE HONORABLE STEPHEN A. DAY 


The SPEAKER, The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Illinois I Mr. 
CHURCH]. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
sad duty to announce the passing of our 
good friend and former colleague, 
Stephen A. Day. After an illness of sev- 
eral weeks he answered the call to the 
Great Beyond last Thursday. 

He is survived by his widow, four 
daughters, and two sons. It is as fine 
a family as anyone could possibly know. 
They have our deepest sympathy. 

Steve was the distinguished son of a 
distinguished father. His father, Wil- 
liam Rufus Day, was Secretary of State 
in the Cabinet of President McKinley 
and for 20 years was justice of the United 
States Supreme Conrt. 

Like his father, Steve was an ardent 
scholar. He was a recognized authority 
on the United States Constitution. Dur- 
ing his period of service here in the 
House, from 1940 to 1944, when he rep- 
resented Illinois as a Member at Large, 
many of us who served with him will re- 
call the contribution he made to a bet- 
ter understanding of the constitutional 
questions that arose. Those who dif- 
fered with his views always had the 
greatest respect for his sincerity and his 
legal knowledge. 

Steve was born in Canton, Ohio. He 
attended the public schools there, and 
subsequently went to University School 
in Cleveland and Asheville School in 
North Carolina. He graduated from the 
University of Michigan in 1905, and 
since 1908 practiced law in Chicago. For 
a period, after graduation from college, 
he served as secretary to Chief Justice 
Fuller and later as special counsel to the 
Comptroller of the Currency. 

In the fullest sense of the word Steve 
Day, like his father before him, devoted 
his life to serving the people. Although 
an ardent Republican, he always placed 
his country above any political consider- 
ation. And he has made an immeasur- 
able contribution to his party and to his 
country. I have taken great pride in 
the fact that this fine and great man 
lived in my home town of Evanston, that 
it has been my privilege to have him as 
a personal friend and a constituent. 

With the passing of Steve Day, I have 
lost a real friend, and the Nation has lost 
a most outstanding citizen. We shall 
miss him. His words and deeds in the 
service of the people for a freer, richer, 
and happier life constitute “footprints 
on the sands of time” which remain as 
a constant inspiration to all of us. 

Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield to my colleague 
from Illinois. 

Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
it was with sadness last Friday that I 
reed in the daily press of the passing, 
on the day previous, of Hon. Stephen 
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A. Day, a former Member of the Seventy- 
seventh and Seventy-eighth Congresses, 
elected at large from the State of Illinois. 

While I was acquainted with Stephen 
Day, prior to his first election to Con- 
gress in 1940, it was not until he had 
served here for several months that I 
really came to know him. He was quiet, 
friendly, and unassuming. He cared 
little for social life but invariably at- 
tended those functions wherein the wel- 
fare of his State was involved or the 
principles of government in which he 
was deeply concerned were likely to be 
discussed. Stephen Day was a graduate 
of the University of Michigan and prac- 
ticed law in the city of Chicago for 41 
years. He was the son of Hon. William 
R. Day, who was Secretary of State in 
the Cabinet of President McKinley and 
later an Associate Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court. For several years 
prior to Stephen Day’s Chicago law prac- 
tice, he was secretary to Chief Justice 
Melville W. Fuller. No doubt his close 
association with the Chief Justice of 
the Court, of which his own father was 
a distinguished member, infiuenced 
Stephen Day to become an ardent stu- 
dent of the United States Constitution. 
He was likewise intensely interested in 
social problems and the rights of those 
who must earn their sustenance by man- 
ual labor. He was unswerving in his 
devotion to those principles and during 
his two congressional terms, no colleague 
of his had a more consistent record for 
urging adherence to the Constitution or 
for support of labor legislation than did 
he. 

Prior to his election in 1949 he was a 
candidate for Congress five times and 
five times he was defeated. The fact 
that each time he chose to run for Con- 
gressman at Large, with the whole State 
as his district, and during election years 
when the political party with which he 
was affiliated had little or no hope of 
success, is evidence that he was not a 
seeker of public office, but a crusader for 
the principles of government for which 
he stood and that that was his method of 
bringing those principles to the attention 
of the public. He was the author of 
several books, the most well known be- 
ing, The Constitutionalist, and We Must 
Save the Republic. During his con- 
gressional career he served on the Com- 
mittee on Revision of the Laws and the 
Committee on Labor—committees that 
formulated legislation that was nearest 
to his heart. He was faithful and dili- 
gent in his committees and a conscien- 
tious Member of the House. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 days in which to extend their 
remarks on the life, character, and pub- 
lic service of the late Stephen Day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WAGNER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES—THE BUDGET FOR 
1951 (H. DOC. NO. 405) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Pres- 
ident of the United States, which was 
read, and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am transmitting iny recommenda- 
tions for the Budget of the United States 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1951. 

This Budget is a statement of the 
financial program for the United States 
Government, under both existing laws 
and new legislation which I am recom- 
mending to the Congress. It is an ex- 
pression, in financial terms, of the ac- 
tions this Government can and should 
take at this time to build toward eco- 
nomic growth and the expansion of hu- 
man freedom, in our own country and in 
the world. 

For the fiscal year 1951, Budget ex- 
penditures under this financial program 
are estimated at 42.4 billion dollars, 
about 860 million dollars below esti- 
mated expenditures for the current year. 
Budget receipts under existing tax laws 
are estimated to be 37.3 billion dollars, 
a decrease of about 460 million dollars 
below the present year. The estimated 
Budget deficit for the fiscal year 1951 
is thus 5.1 billion dollars under present 
tax laws, compared with an anticipated 
deficit of 5.5 billion dollars in the fiscal 
year 1950. 

I shall shortly recommend to the Con- 
gress certain adjustments in our tax laws 
which will produce some net additional 
revenue in 1951, not reflected in this 
Budget. These adjustments will result 
in a larger revenue increase in subse- 
quent years. 

A reduction, greater than that in ex- 
penditures, has been made in the re- 
quests for new appropriations and other 
obligational authority in 1951. Expendi- 
tures occur when the Government pays 
its obligations, and the Congress grants 
authority to incur obligations when it 
enacts appropriations, contract authori- 
zations, and authorizations to borrow 
from the Treasury. The authority to in- 
cur new obligations which I am recom- 
mending for the fiscal year 1951 totals 
40.5 billion dollars, considerably below 
the 1950 level. This fact is significant 
as an indication that the downward 
trend in expenditures from 1950 to 1951 
may be expected to continue. 

Budget totals 
Fiscal years. In millions] 


1950 1951 
esti- esti- 
mated | mated 


1949 
actual 


$38, 246 87, 763 | $37,306 
-| 40,057 | 43,297 42, 439 


—1, 811 |—5, 534 | —5 133 


Nore.—Estimated receipts exclude new tax proposals. 
This financial program provides a 
sound basis on which to proceed. It 
will properly support the extraordinary 
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responsibilities of the Federal Govern- 
ment, both at home and abroad, and at 
the same time meet our obligation to 
pursue a policy of financial prudence 
and restraint. Such a policy must be 
directed at producing a surplus as soon 
as possible under favorable economic 
conditions. The reductions in expendi- 
tures, which I recommend, can be 
achieved and still permit our Govern- 
ment to carry on its necessary operations 
effectively. The moderate increase in 
revenue, which I shall recommend in 
conjunction with specific tax reforms, 
can be achieved without impairing con- 
tinued economic progress. 

In preparing this Budget, I have care- 
fully evaluated the possible alternatives 
in the light of the realities of our present 
situation. The soundness of a fiscal pro- 
gram cannot properly be judged simply 
by the year-to-year change in the ex- 

_ pected margin between receipts and 
expenditures. A prudent program must 
meet much broader tests, if it is to serve 
the long-range interests of our people. 

The soundness of a fiscal program 
must first of all be judged by whether it 
allows the people, through their Govern- 
ment, to meet the demands which the 
foreign and domestic situations put upon 
them. The necessary functions of the 
Government in our complex society are 
varied and widespread. They require 
large expenditures but they are vital to 
our security, to the protection of our 
liberties, to continued social and eco- 
nomic progress, and to the welfare of our 
people, I have reviewed the expendi- 
ture programs in the Budget, one by one, 
and found them necessary to achieve 
these purposes. I am confident that the 
Congress will come to essentially the 
same conclusion. 

The soundness of the Government’s 
fiscal program must also be judged by its 
impact on the economy. The Federal 
Budget is a substantial part of the total 
flow of incomes and expenditures in our 
country each year. Federal receipts and 
expenditures must both be planned to 
encourage the prosperity of the economy 
and keep it healthy and growing. Ir- 
responsible and short-sighted budgetary 
action could contribute to a worsening 
of the world situation and to a decline 
in production and employment in the 
United States. Under either of these 
circumstances, we would find ourselves 
faced by the necessity of Budget out- 
lays much larger than those I am pro- 
posing, while the prospect for increased 
revenues would be much less encourag- 
ing. I am convinced that the recom- 
mendations I am making, both for 
expenditures and for revenues, will 
contribute to continued economic de- 
velopment. 

The soundness of a fiscal program must 
be judged, finally, in the light of where 
that program wiil take us over a period of 
years. This is partly a matter of neces- 
sity: most Government programs are 
based on a time schedule extending over 
a number of years, and a large part of the 
Budget in any one year represents bind- 
ing commitments to spend established in 
previous years on the one hand, and tax 
liabilities already incurred on the other. 
It is primarily a matter of wisdom: sharp 
and arbitrary changes in Government 
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programs, even where feasible, involve 
economic loss and dislocations, and may 
cause serious damage to parts of the 
economy. I am confident that the fiscal 
recommendations provide a solid basis 
for moving toward budgetary balance in 
the next few years. My confidence is 
based on three main considerations. 

First, it has been possible to reduce 
anticipated expenditures for the fiscal 
year 1951 by close to 1 billion dollars 
below the estimated level for 1950, and 
an even greater reduction has been made 
in the request for new obligational 
authority. Thus, the policies followed in 
preparing this Budget will permit further 
reductions in subsequent years. Specifi- 
cally, the largest item in the Budget, 
national. defense expenditures, is ex- 
pected to approximate the 1951 level in 
the next few years; and the costs of our 
foreign aid and veterans’ programs 
should continue the decline already ex- 
pected between 1950 and 1951. It should 
also be possible in future years to reduce 
the cost of programs which have helped 
to meet the postwar transition problems 
of specific major areas of our economy, 
notably the support of agricultural 
prices and the creation of an adequate 
secondary market for housing mortgages. 
Finally, if the Congress enacts the pro- 
posed increase in postal rates, the burden 
of the postal deficit on recent Budgets 
will be largely eliminated. 

The programs mentioned above consti- 
tute the bulk of the Federal Budget. 
With respect to other programs, relating 
primarily to domestic activities, Federal 
responsibilities will increase as the 
Nation grows. But the additional budg- 
etary requirements for these programs, 
under a prudent fiscal policy, should be 
substantially less than the decline to be 
expected in the extraordinary postwar 
programs. In this connection it should 
be emphasized that the urgently needed 
insurance measures which are recom- 
mended in the fields of unemployment 
compensation, old-age security, and med- 
ical care will be primarily financed by 
special taxes designed to defray their 
costs. 

Thus, assuming continued favorable 
economic and international. develop- 
ments, it is possible to plan on further 
reductions in total expenditures after 
1951. 

The second major consideration sup- 
porting my confidence in this fiscal pro- 
gram is the fact that our economy is a 
dynamic and growing one. Each year 
our population and the productivity of 
our labor force rise, and our total na- 
tional output must rise also if we are 
to fulfill our obligation to maintain high 
employment. As our economy grows, tax 
revenues will grow also. The effects of 
this growth are not fully reflected in the 


- receipts estimates for 1951, because the 


temporary decline in incomes during this 
past year will affect some tax yields in 
1951. 

Federal expenditures are themselves 
of fundamental importance to our pros- 
pects for steady economic growth. Pro- 
grams for such purposes as national de- 
fense and international recovery are es- 
sential to maintain a favorable inter- 
national situation. In addition, many 
Federal expenditures constitute direct 
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supports for important sectors of our 
economy, or direct investments in assets 
such as power facilities or in better edu- 
cation and other services, which add to 
the productive capacity of the Nation. 
Thus this Budget is not only consistent 
with an expanding economy, but will 
make a substantial contribution to that 
objective. 

In analyzing the economic impact of 
Federal financial operations on our econ- 
omy, increasing attention is also being 
paid to the aggregate of Federal cash 
transactions with the public, which are 
not fully reflected in the totals of Budget 
expenditures and receipts. Primarily 
important is the fact that, as long as 
the social insurance trust funds are 
building reserves to cover liabilities in 
future years, they show a substantial ex- 
cess of receipts over payments. There- 
fore, the current economic impact of 
Federal financial activities, as reflected 
in the net difference between all cash 
receipts from and all cash payments to 
the public, is usually different from that 
indicated by the Budget surplus or defi- 
cit. In 1951, for example, the excess of 
cash payments over receipts is estimated 
at 2.7 billion dollars, 2.4 billion dollars 
less than the estimated Budget deficit. 
Continuing improvement in our fiscal 
position, which our present plans should 
achieve, will therefore probably result 
in an excess of total cash income over 
cash outgo before the Budget will show 


_ a surplus. This aspect of our over-all 


fiscal position is important in support- 
ing the basic economic soundness of the 
fiscal program, although it does not les- 
sen the need for the greatest possible 
prudence in the conduct of our financial 
operations as reflected in the Budget, 
which is the proper instrument of Execu- 
tive and Legislative control. 

The third major consideration sup- 
porting the soundness of this fiscal pro- 
gram is the fact that the tax recommen- 
dations which I shall transmit to the 
Congress will both improve our tax 
structure and place us in a better posi- 
tion to meet our continuing fiscal re- 
quirements. It is highly important that 
we begin to make the basic changes in 
the tax system which are needed to make 
it more equitable and to provide better 
incentives for producing the amounts 
and types of investment, consumption, 
and savings which will contribute to an 
expanding economy. The large and 
badly devised tax reduction of 1948 
sharply limits the extent to which we 
can make changes at the present time. 
Nevertheless, we can and should make 
now some of the changes which are 
needed in our tax laws, and bring nearer 
the time when the Budget can be bal- 
anced. Because of the time lag in tax 
collections after changes in the law, and 
the fact that some of the changes will 
result in an immediate loss in revenue, 
the tax recommendations which I shall 
submit to the Congress will produce less 
additional revenue in 1951 than in sub- 
sequent years, when the changes will be 
fully effective. 

For all these reasons, the financial 
program which I am recommending rep- 
resents a sound, long-range basis on 
which to plan our governmental opera- 
tions at this time. It is directed at 
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achieving a budgetary balance in the 
only way in which it can be achieved— 
by measures which support rather than 
impair the continued growth of our 
country. It is based on expenditure 
plans which can be sustained in the 
years following 1951 without embarrass- 
ment to our fiscal position. Its accom- 
plishment does, however, depend upon 
our continued self-control in holding ex- 
penditure programs to no more than 
necessary levels. 

As in all recent years, the Budget for 
1951 is dominated by financial require- 
ments to pay the costs of past wars and 
to achieve a peaceful world. Estimated 
expenditures for these purposes are 30 
billion dollars, or about 71 percent of the 
total Budget. This is a reduction of 1.8 
billion dollars from estimated expendi- 
tures for the same purposes in 1950. 
National defense and international pro- 
grams, designed to insure our security 
and to create the economic and political 
conditions necessary for world peace, 
will require about 18 billion dollars. 
Veterans’ programs and interest on the 
public debt, commitments arising mainly 
from the last war, will require about 12 
billion dollars. 

Our unprecedentedly large expendi- 
tures in recent years for international 
programs have been undertaken to assist 
free peoples to recover from the devasta- 
tion of the war and to restore their ca- 
pacity for future growth both in material 
things and in the practice of democratic 
principles. These programs are proving 
to be an investment paying dividends, far 
beyond their cost, in enhancing our own 
security and in providing a basis for 
world peace and prosperity. The job is 
not yet done, the goals are not yet 
reached; kut the progress so far achieved 
makes possible in 1951 a substantial re- 
duction in the dollar costs of these pro- 
grams. Total expenditures for interna- 
tional affairs and finance are estimated 
at 4.7 billion dollars, a reduction of 1.3 


billion dollars from 1950. This amount 


reflects the minimum requirements for 
these programs, and their success to date 
emphasizes the compelling need to carry 
them through on the planned basis. 

As progress is made toward achieving 
the short-range objectives of recovery 
and relief, two other international ac- 
tivities assume increasing importance. 
First, I am renewing the recommenda- 
tion for a program of technical and cap- 
ital assistance to underdeveloped coun- 
tries. The Budget expenditures in 1951 
will be relatively small but they represent 
a step of great significance in the encour- 
agement of world economic expansion 
and the growth of world-trade, which are 
essential to our national prosperity. Sec- 
ond, I am recommending additional 


funds in 1951 for the mutual defense as- - 
- of the Government’s fiscal position alike 


sistance program, authorized by the Con- 
gress last year, and now getting under 
way. This program is a necessary sup- 
plement to economic growth as a bulwark 
against aggression, and is an integral 
part of the cooperative effort to assure 
the continued independence of free 
nations. 

Expenditures for national defense 


must be sufficient to provide us with the - 


balanced military strength we must 
xXCVI——14 
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maintain in the present world situation, 
at a level which can be sustained over a 
period of years. In 1951, expenditures 
for national defense are estimated at 
13.5 billion dollars, an increase of about 
400 million dollars over 1950. The pres- 
ent level of expenditures is substantially 
less than was anticipated a year ago, and 
is the result of careful Budget planning 
and vigorous administrative action. 

Expenditures for veterans’ services and 
benefits are estimated at 6.1 billion dol- 
lars in 1951, a decline of 825 million dol- 
lars from 1950. Our veterans’ programs 
represent commitments which the Gov- 
ernment has made to those who have 
served in its armed forces, and these 
commitments must be met. While that 
part which represents pensions, medical 
care, and similar services will continue to 
rise gradually, the program of readjust- 
ment benefits was intended to be transi- 
tional, and we should plan on a contin- 
ued reduction in its cost during the next 
few years. 

Interest on the public debt is estimated 
at 5.6 billion dollars in 1951, slightly 
lower than in 1950. This is, of course, a 
fixed commitment of the Government, 
and represents predominantly the cost of 


financing the last war. 


All expenditures, other than those for 
international, national defense, and vet- 
erans’ programs, and interest on the 
debt, total 12.5 billion dollars, about 29 
percent of the total Budget. This is an 
increase of about 1 billion dollars from 
estimated expenditures for these pur- 
poses in 1950. They include many im- 
portant activities such as the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the Maritime 
Commission, which are clesely related to 
our national security. Furthermore, 
they represent those positive functions 
which Government must fulfill if we are 
to have a healthy and growing economy. 


Federal expenditures for these purposes 


in 1951 are expected to constitute a sub- 
stantially lower percentage of the total 
national income than the corresponding 
percentage in 1939. 

The 12.5 billion dollars which this 
Budget provides for these domestic pro- 
grams, viewed item by item, reflects 
and has been generally recognized by the 


-Congress to reflect—the necessary con- 


tributions of the Federal Government in 
our modern economy. The major ques- 


- tion in my mind is not whether we are 


doing too much, but whether the budget- 
ary requirements of the major national 
security and war-connected programs 
have constrained us to undertake too 


- little toward supporting and stimulating 


the realization of our country’s great 
potential development. It must be rec- 
ognized that failure to support essential 
Federal activities would impede the con- 
tinued expansion upon which the well- 
being of our economy and the soundness 


depend. 
Expenditures in this Budget, designed 
to assist economic development in the 


- categories of housing and community 
development, agriculture, 


natural re- 
sources, transportation and communica- 
tion, finance, commerce, and industry, 
and labor, together amount to 7.9 bil- 
lion dollars, 19 percent of total estimated 
expenditures. 


~ lion dollars for tax collection and other 
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We must push ahead, for example, 
with atomic energy development, and 
the Budget provides 817 million dollars 
for this purpose. We must maintain and 
develop adequate aviation facilities and 
services, for which 230 million dollars is 
included. The Federal Government 
should continue to assist States in de- 
veloping an adequate national highway 
system; Federal expenditures for this 
purpose are estimated at 507 million dol- 
lars in 1951. The development of our 
rivers for flood control, navigation, rec- 
lamation, power, and other uses is of 
fundamental importance for economic 
growth, and is largely a Federal responsi- 
bility, for which this Budget includes 1.4 
billion dollars. The Government is sub- 
stantially aiding private industry and 
local communities in producing more and 
better housing at prices people can af- 
ford; 1.3 billion dollars is included for 
these purposes. Over 800 million dollars 
is provided to further the conservation 
of farm lands and to make loans for ex- 
tending electricity to farms. 

There is one aspect of these expendi- 
tures which has properly received wide- 
spread attention by the Congress and the 
public as having an important bearing on 
the long-run fiscal position of the Gov- 
ernment. Many expenditures represent 
the acquisition of assets which are recov- 
erable or will give continuing returns in 
future years, and which in normal busi- 
ness accounting would not usually be 
considered as current expense. It is 
estimated that in the 1951 Budget such 
expenditures, excluding military public 
works and equipment, amount to about 
5.6 billion dollars, of which about 4 bil- 
lion dollars is anticipated to be in the 
recoverable category. In the case of the 
Federal Government, in contrast to pri- 
vate business, these investment expend- 
itures cannot properly be financed dif- 
ferently from other items in the Budget. 
But their size and nature are important 
in evaluating the strength of our fiscal 
position. A special analysis of the na- 
ture and extent of investment expendi- 
tures is included in part III of the Budget 
this year for the first time. 

Economic growth must be matched by 
comparable development in the social 
well-being and living standards of all 
our people. Continued progress depends 
in large part upon the increasing fulfill- 
ment of the responsibilities of Govern- 
ment in such fields as social welfare, edu- 
cation, and public health. In addition 
to the transfer of 594 million dollars of 
pay-roll taxes to the railroad retirement 
trust fund, the Budget proposes total 
funds of 2.1 billion dollars for social 
welfare, health, and security, and 434 
million dollars for education and gen- 
eral research, about one-sixteenth of 
total Federal expenditures. These, too, 
are investments in the future of our 
country. Over 80 percent of these funds 
is for grants to States and localities. 

The remaining programs, classified 
under general government, are estimated 
to cost 1.3 billion dollars. These funds 
provide for over-all legislative, judicial, 
and executive operations of the Govern- 
ment, and for various central services 
such as the maintenance of public build- 
ings. Included in this total are 424 mil- 
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financial operations, and 333 million dol- 
lars for the Government’s payment to 
the civil service retirement fund. 

The detailed activities of Government 
agencies in all fields have been closely 
reviewed to eliminate all but the mini- 
mum operations required. This has 
made necessary the denial of request 
after reauest for additional funds 
which—taken by themselves and in the 
judgment of particular groups affected— 
are highly meritorious. The progress 
made in this Budget in reversing the 
trend toward higher expenditures and 
in achieving a substantial reduction has 
been made possible only by the most 
vigorous application, in every area, of a 
policy of holding the numerous activities 
to essential levels. 

In a very few cases—mainly middle- 
income housing—the exigencies of par- 
ticular situations justify the recommen- 
dation of limited new domestic pro- 
grams. In addition, Iam renewing pro- 
posals previously made for aid to edu- 
cation and expanded public assistance, 
primarily in the form of grants to States, 
and for the enactment of certain so- 
cial insurance legislation which would 
be financed primarily by special taxes. 
Beyond this, however, I am recommend- 
ing no new programs which would re- 
quire large expenditures in future years, 
above the amounts included in this 
Budget. In the case of existing pro- 
grams, while vigorous effort is being de- 
voted to improving their efficiency, they 
must in the public interest be given suf- 
ficient funds to allow effective operation. 

The rise from 2.5 billion dollars in 1950 
to 3.1 billion dollars in 1951 in estimated 
civil public works expenditures, includ- 
ing grants and loans, refiects almost en- 
tirely the minimum requirements of 
projects and programs now under way, 
With respect to Federal public works in 
such fields as reclamation, flood control, 
and rivers and harbors, this Budget does 
not provide for starting any new projects, 
despite the pressures that exist for ini- 
tiating construction of a large number 
of additional projects which are already 
authorized. Federal grants to States for 
public works have also been generally 
limited to the necessary costs required 
to carry forward continuing construction 
programs, primarily those for highways, 
airports, and hospitals. 

Our policies with respect to expendi- 
tures must of course remain flexible to 
meet shifts in international or economic 
conditions. The policies I have outlined 
represent the sound and necessary basis 
for Budget programs in the light of the 
outlook at this time. 

MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 


The past year has been one of out- 
standing achievement in improving the 
organization and operating methods of 
the executive branch. This is an impor- 
tant fact to note in the Budget Message 
as the accomplishment of better man- 
agement in Government is essential to 
the fulfillment of our established fiscal 
goals. It is also a responsibility to which 
every Official must give increased atten- 
tion if the public is to receive a full re- 
turn on its tax dollar. Action has been 
taken on many fronts. To cite but a few: 
the Department of State has been reor- 
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ganized; improved operating methods 
have been installed in the Treasury De- 
partment; further progress toward uni- 
fication has been made with the creation 
of a Department of Defense; central 
service functions of the Government 
have been reorganized in the General 
Services Administration; significant re- 
organizations have occurred in the Post 
Office Department, the Department of 
Commerce, and the Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

In cooperation with the Congress, I 
intend to continue a vigorous program to 
achieve further improvements in gov- 
ernmental management. 

One phase of this program requires the 
enactment of legislation and the ap- 
proval of reorganization plans. During 
the coming year I recommend that the 
Congress enact basic personnel legisla- 
tion to make possible further improve- 
ments in the way the Government 
recruits, trains, and supervises its em- 
ployees. I also recommend that the Con- 
gress take action to allow the Post Office 
to maintain its own accounts and con- 
duct its financial affairs on a businesslike 
basis and to permit appointment of post- 
masters by the Postmaster General. 

During the session I shall transmit to 
the Congress a number of reorganization 
plans. The objective of these plans will 
be the establishment of clear lines of re- 
sponsibility and authority for the man- 
agement of Government activities and 
the more effective grouping of Govern- 
ment programs within departments and 
agencies. 

A second phase of the management 
improvement program includes Govern- 
ment-wide activities in which all agen- 
cies participate. Major undertakings in 
this area are the installation of more 
efficient property and records manage- 
ment practices under the leadership of 
the General Services Administration; 
strengthening of personnel management 
activities under the leadership of the 
Civil Service Commission; and institu- 
tion, under the sponsorship of the Bureau 
of the Budget, of systematic review by 
all agencies of operating effectiveness 
and economy as required by the Classifi- 
cation Act of 1949. In addition, more 
modern accounting practices are being 
installed throughout the Government 
under the guidance of a joint committee 
consisting of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the Comptroller General, and the 
Director of the Budget. 

In the field of programing and budget- 
ing, the progress made toward presen- 
tation of this 1951 Budget on a “perform- 
ance” basis is an example of results 
stemming from the improvement pro- 
gram. An examination of the body of 
this document will indicate a substantial 
change from that of previous years. The 
activities for which funds are recom- 
mended are described so that the Con- 
gress and the citizens may see more 
clearly the relationship between the ac- 
tivities to be performed and the costs of 
those activities. Future Budget docu- 
ments will include additional improve- 
ments. Some of these will reflect current 
efforts both to strengthen and simplify 
Government accounting and to develop 
better measures of work performance. 
Others will provide additional kinds of 
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analyses to enable examination and un- 
derstanding of the Budget from different 
standpoints. 

The third aspect of the management 
improvement program is the work be- 
ing done by individual departments and 
agencies. I have instructed each de- 
partment and agency head to inaugu- 
rate an aggressive program oi manage- 
ment improvement in his department. 
These departmental programs have been 
reviewed in terms of their relation to 
financial requirements and their contri- 
bution to the solution of known prob- 
lems. I will announce shortly certain 
areas to which priority will be given in 
the management improvement work of 
the executive branch during the year 
1950. The special fund for management 
improvement which was authorized by 
the Congress last year will be utilized 
to carry out some of the specific proj- 
ects. In following through to secure re- 
sults from this entire program I will 
have the assistance and advice of my 
Advisory Committee on Management 
Improvement. 

Under our Federal form of govern- 
ment, many public services are the com- 
mon concern of Federal, State, and lo- 
cal government. Continuing attention 
needs to be given by all levels of gov- 
ernment to the problems arising from 
the interrelations of our tax systems and 
the administration of common govern- 
mental functions. Federal and State 
and local officials are currently study- 
ing the possibilities of further coopera- 
tive arrangements in tax administration 
in order to reduce costs and improve 
coordination. We are also cooperating 
in developing legislative proposals to deal 
with several current problems of mutual 
concern: provision of certain local serv- 
ices to Federal personnel, application of 
local taxes to personnel and transactions 
on Federal reservations, and the estab- 
lishment of a general system of pay- 
ments to State and local governments 
whose property-tax base has been re- 
duced by Federal acquisitions of real 
estate. 

The reports of the Commission on Or- 
ganization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government have provided the 
framework for much of the improved 
organization and management which 
has been achieved and which I hope to 
achieve during the coming year. While 
work has been started in a number of 
the areas containing the greatest poten- 
tial for economy and improved opera- 
tions, many further legislative and ad- 
ministrative actions are needed. It 
should be realized that the greater ef- 
fectiveness and economy and better 
service to the public, which come from 
improved management, are the cumula- 
tive result of a great many individual 
actions. Realization of those goals re- 
quires the coordinated and unrelenting 
efforts of all Federal officials and em- 
ployees. We must continue to empha- 
size the achievement of better manage- 
ment as an important part of the job of 
public service in which the Congress and 
the executive branch are engaged. 

BUDGET RECEIPTS 


. Budget receipts in the fiscal year 1951 
are estimated at 37.3 billion dollars un- 


1950 


der existing tax legislation, 457 million 
dollars below the estimate for the cur- 
rent year. Decreased collections from 
corporation income taxes account for 
the principa] decline in receipts between 
the 2 years, reflecting the fact that the 
reduction in corporate profits from the 
calendar year 1948 peak does not have its 
full effect on tax receipts until the fiscal 
year 1951. The estimates of receipts as- 
sume economic activity at approximate- 
ly the same leve] as at the present time. 

I will shortly transmit to the Congress 
my recommendations for changes in our 
tax laws to provide a more balanced and 
equitable tax structure and to increase 
Federal revenues. The net increase in 
revenues during 1951 will be substan- 
tially smaller than in subsequent years, 
owing to the time required for some of 
the changes to become fully effective. 

Budget receipts 
[Fiscal years. In millions] 


1950 1951 
e esti- esti- 
mated | mated 


Source 


Direct taxes on individuals: 


Individual income taxes. . 17, 929 |$17, 971 | $18, 246 
Estate and gift taxes 797 607 692 
Direct taxes on corporations: 
Corporation income taxes. 11,343 11,075 | 10, 458 
Excess profits taxes 211 100 60 
T 7,551 | 7.631 7, 642 
Employment taxes: 
Existing legislation: 
Federal 8 Con- 
„690 | 2, 245 
223 223 
564 570 


ct 
Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act 10 10 
Proposed legislation: 

Medical care insurance 

Improvement of old-age 
and survivors insurance. 
— = oe wn ce 375 
Miscellaneous receipts: 


Existing legislation 1, 288 „ 
Proposed legislation 
Deduct: 
Appropriation to trust 
funds: 
Existing legislation —1, 690 |—2, 245 | —2, 515 


Proposed legislation: 
Medical care insurance. 
Improvement of old-age 

me survivors insur- 


38, 246 | 37,763 | 37, 306 


Budget receipts 


Nore.—Estimated receipts for 1951 exclude new tax 
proposals, except for recommended changes in employ- 
ment taxes and miscellaneous receipts, 

Direct taxes on individuals: Receipts 
from the income tax on individuals ex- 
ceed those from any other tax. The 
total of 18.9 billion dollars estimated for 
1951 for direct taxes on individuals is 
practically unchanged from the 1950 
total, and reflects continued high levels 
of employment and income. 

Direct taxes on corporations: The 
fiscal year 1951 estimate of receipts from 
taxes on corporations is 10.5 billion dol- 
lars, During the fiscal year 1951 corpo- 
rations will pay income tax on the profits 
earned during the calendar years 1949 
and 1950, The decline in profits from 
the peak level of 1948 will therefore 
adversely affect these receipts for the 
fiscal year 1951. 

Excises and customs: Under present 
laws, very little change is anticipated in 
collections of excise taxes and customs. 

Employment taxes: The tax rate for 
old-age and survivors insurance was in- 
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creased from 1 to 1% percent on the first 
of this month; hence the receipts esti- 
mate for 1950 includes taxes based upon 
both the old rate and the new. Receipts 
for 1951 under existing legislation repre- 
sent a full year’s collection at the new 
higher rate. 

I have recommended expansion and 
improvement of the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance system and a new pro- 
gram of medical care insurance. It is 
estimated that the additional taxes to 
be collected for these programs will 
amount to 1.4 billion dollars in 1951. 
Since these sums will be transferred im- 
mediately to trust accounts, Budget 
receipts will not be increased. 

Miscellaneous receipts: Miscellaneous 
receipts have been declining steadily 
since 1947, primarily because of the drop 
in sales of surplus property originally 
acquired for war purposes. During 1951 
receipts from surplus property will be 
only about 0.1 billion dollars compared 
to the peak of 2.9 billion dollars in 1947. 

There are other decreases in the esti- 
mates of miscellaneous receipts which 
are in the nature of changes in report- 
ing. Certain receipts, notably of the 
Farmers’ Home Administration and of 
the public housing program, were for- 
merly deposited into miscellaneous re- 
ceipts, but are now deducted from the 
expenditures of the programs involved, 
These changes, of course, have no effect 
on the surplus or deficit. 

The estimate of miscellaneous receipts 
for 1951 reflects my recommendation 
that legislation be enacted to permit the 
acceleration of capital repayment by the 
Federal home-loan banks. An increase 
in patent fees is also necessary to make 
the Patent Office more nearly self-sup- 
porting. 

Refunds of receipts: Refunds for 1951 
are estimated at about the same level 
as for the current year, 0.7 billion dol- 
lars less than in 1949. The decline is 
the result of the fact that 1949 refunds 
were unusually high because of the re- 
troactive features of the Revenue Act of 
1948, 

PUBLIC DEBT 


The public debt amounted to 252.8 
billion dollars on June 30, 1949. Esti- 
mated Budget deficits of 5.5 billion dol- 
lars in the fiscal year 1950 and 5.1 billion 
dollars in the fiscal year 1951, together 
with certain minor adjustments, will 
cause the debt to increase to 263.8 billion 
dollars by the end of 1951. In 1951, 
about 2.5 billion dollars of the increase 
in the debt will be financed by new in- 
vestments in Federal securities by trust 
accounts and other Government agen- 
cies. 


BUDGET EXPENDITURES AND AUTHORIZATIONS 


A summary of Budget expenditures 
according to the broad programs or 
functions for which the money is spent 
is set forth in the table below. This 
table includes all expenditures from the 
general and special funds of the Treas- 
ury and the net expenditures of wholly 
owned Government corporations. Ex- 
penditures from the trust funds are 
excluded. 
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Budget expenditures and authorizations by 
major function 


(Fiscal years, In millions) 
New obliga- 
Expenditures tional author- 
ity for 1951 


Function 

1950 | 1951 Appro- 
esti- | esti- | pria- 
mated mated tions 


1949 


actual Other 


International affairs 


and finance 0, 40288, 90484. 711] $4,505) 8530 
National defense 11,914|13, 148/13, 545/111, 359| 1, 441 
Veterans’ services 

and benefits 6, 669) 6, 905 6,080) 5, 847 
Social welfare, health, 

and security 1, 907 2,207) 2,714) 2,625) 165 


Housing and com- 
munity develop- 


MONG cs ye doe ak 282 1,006) 1,329 117 704 
Education and gen- 

eral research... _.. 70 125) 434 455 7 
Agriculture and agri- 

cultural resources. 2, 512} 2,671) 2, 206 875) 580 
Natural resources. . . 1, 512 1, 845 2,218) 1,594) 370 


Transportation and 


communication . 1. 622 1,894) 1,682 973) 673 
Finance, commerce, 


and industry 120| 225 
Labor 


TE REN 193} 219 243 266 
General government.] 1,170) I, 223} 1, 267 1,231 3 
Interest on the pub- 

lic debt. 5, 352 5, 725 5,625) 5,625 
Reserve for contin- 
es 50 175 200. 
9 to daily 
Treasury statement.| 272}......|-.-..-]-------|-<.--= 
TOMAR core Wa meat 40, 057/43, 297 42, 439/235, 731| 4, 723 


1 In addition, 851 million dollars of reserved 1950 con- 
tract authorizations and 22 million dollars of 1950 appro- 
priations will be available for 1951 programs. 

This, Budget also includes 4,514 million dollars of 
appropriations to liquidate prior year contract author- 
izations. 

All expenditures flow from obligational 
authority enacted by the Congress. The 
net new appropriations and other au- 
thorizations recommended for the fiscal 
year 1951 total 40.5 billion dollars. Of 
this total, 33.1 billion dollars is now for- 
mally recommended for action by the 
Congress, while 7.4 billion dollars is ten- 
tatively estimated for later submission. 
In addition, this Budget includes appro- 
priations of 4.5 billion dollars to liquidate 
obligations incurred under prior year 
contract authorizations, more than half 
in programs for the national defense. 

Since contracts with industry must be 
let well ahead of deliveries, a considera- 
ble lead time is required for the economi- 
cal operation of many Government pro- 
grams. This is especially true for public 
works and military procurement. Fi- 
nancial obligations incurred in prior 
years, therefore, will have already fixed 
a substantial part of the estimated 
Budget expenditures for 1951, Of the 
total Budget expenditures of 42.4 billion 
dollars estimated for 1951, about 12.1 
billion dollars, 29 percent, will be pay- 
ments for obligations incurred in 1950 or 
in earlier years; the remainder will be for 
1951 obligations. 

Net new appropriations recommended 
for 1951 are 1.6 billion dollars less than 
those estimated for 1950. They repre- 
sent total appropriations (including per- 
manent appropriations) less those to be 
used to liquidate prior year contract au- 
thorizations. New contract authoriza- 
tions (which will require later appropria- 
tions to liquidate) totaling 3.4 billion dol- 
lars are also included in this Budget, also 
about 1.6 billion dollars less than the es- 
timated new contract authority for 1950. 
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Special authorizations to use the pro- 
ceeds of Treasury borrowing in the fi- 
nancing of certain Government pro- 
grams are included in the 1951 recom- 
mendations to the amount of 1.4 billion 
dollars. This represents a decline of 6 
billion dollars from the 1950 estimate for 
this type of authorization. The esti- 
mate for 1950, however, anticipates ac- 
tion by the Congress in providing supple- 
mental public debt authorizations of 2 
billion dollars for the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, one-half billion dollars for 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
and stand-by borrowing authority of 1.7 
billion dollars for the Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation and the 
Federal home loan banks, 


PROGRAMS 


The following sections describe the 
programs undertaken in each of the ma- 
jor functions of the Government and the 
new proposals I am making in this 
Budget. In addition, this year for the 
` first time the Budget contains (in part 
II) improved presentations showing in 
detail the programs and performance of 
all Government agencies. 


International affairs and finance 


In 1951, as in every year since the war, 
the cost of our international programs 
will be large because far-reaching prob- 
lems remain to be solved. Notable prog- 
ress has been made toward foreign eco- 
nomic recovery, but some of the most 
difficult steps lie ahead. The threat of 
aggression still exists, requiring con- 
tinued efforts to bolster the defenses of 
free nations. The economic underde- 
velopment of great areas of the world 
deprives their peoples of the adequate 
living standards in which free institu- 
tions can flourish, and deprives other 
peoples of needed resources which ex- 
panded world trade could bring. 

The 1951 Budget provides for 4.7 bil- 
lion dollars of expenditures on our inter- 
national activities. This is 1.3 billion 
dollars, or more than 20 percent, below 
estimated expenditures in 1950. This 
very substantial reduction refiects the 
declining costs of our recovery and relief 
programs as they have stimulated and 
supported economic reconstruction, ris- 
ing living standards, and growing politi- 
cal stability. My recommendations for 
1951 represent the minimum amount re- 
quired to carry our plans forward toward 
a successful conclusion. The continuing 
and grave uncertainties which remain in 
the world situation make it imperative 
that we be prepared to adjust our efforts 
to accord with developments. If, how- 
ever, we make at this time the invest- 
ment necessary to achieve continued 
economic recovery, I expect the trend in 
total expenditures for our international 
activities to continue downward in sub- 
sequent years. 

Recovery and relief costs, which in 
1951 will be over 75 percent of interna- 
tional expenditures, will diminish rap- 
idly as recovery programs near comple- 
tion, although new measures may be- 
come necessary to attain specific objec- 
tives in particular areas. At the same 
time, our programs for stimulating for- 
eign economic development assume in- 
creasing importance, and expenditures 
for this purpose should increase some- 
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what in future years as political condi- 
tions stabilize and opportunities for mu- 
tually advantageous technological im- 
provement and productive investment 
abroad increase. Furthermore, expend- 
itures for foreign military assistance will 
remain substantial for several years as 
shipments are made under the programs 
authorized in 1950 and proposed for 1951. 


International affairs and finance 
[Fiscal years. In millions] 


New obliga- 
tional author- 
ity for 1951 


Expenditures 


Program or agency 


Appropriations 


1951 estimated 


1949 actual 
1950 estimated 


Conduct of foreign 
affairs: 


State Department. 
Participation in 
international 
organizations 
pro- 


— — — 


eign aid (pres- 
ent programs 
and pro d 
legislation) _....- 
Aid to occupied 


Reconstruction 
Finance Corpo- 
ration 8 re- 

y ment) 
alito refugees: 

International 

Refugee Or- 


———— 


(present pro- 
grams and 


———— 


Foreign economic 
development: 


assistance pro- 
gram (present 
programs and 
ee legis- 
tion. 


and 1918) 
Assistance to 
China (act of 

31 
Philippine ald 


1 Includes transfer from funds for aid to occupied areas. 

$ Less than one-half million dollars. 

ë This Budget also includes 518 million dollars of ap- 
a to liquidate prior year contract authoriza- 
tions. 
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Conduct of foreign affairs: Expendi- 
tures in 1951 for the State Department, 
through which we conduct our foreign 
affairs, will be about the same ay for 
the current year. The decline of war 
claims payments will be about offset by 
increased requirements in other pro- 
grams, notably the Department’s recent 
assumption of responsibilities in Ger- 
many. The international information 
and education program will continue at 
the expanded level to be reached this 
year. 

Our Government also participates in 
many international agencies, principally 
the United Nations and its affiliates. 
Through such participation we are ac- 
tively engaged in a cooperative and 
world-wide effort to build the founda- 
tions for continued peace and the social 
and economic betterment of all peoples. 
One important aspect of this effort has 
been the development. of a set of prin- 
ciples and a mechanism, through the pro- 
posed International Trade Organization, 
for facilitating the growth of world trade 
on a multilateral basis. I again urge 
that Congress approve the charter of the 
International Trade Organization and 
pass the necessary implementing legis- 
lation, ; 

European recovery program: A major 
problem of foreign policy today is the 
fact that certain key areas of the world, 
principally western Europe, are faced 
with the necessity of making fundamen- 
tal and complex adjustments to the far- 
reaching changes in their trade and 
financial relationships which resulted 
from the war. The great achievement of 
the European recovery program to date 
has been to help these countries to re- 
cover from the devastation of war, to re- 
store living standards, and to maintain 
political stability, and thus to place them 
in a position to make the adjustments 
that are required. 

As a consequence of their situation, 
these countries have experienced an ex- 
traordinary need in recent years for 
commodities and equipment which could, 
for the most part, be supplied only by 
this country, but for which they were 
not able to pay by the export of goods 
and services. If we had permitted their 
imports to sink to the temporarily re- 
duced level which they could finance, it 
would have drastically reduced their 
living standards and invited unrest and 
destructive economic nationalism. In- 
stead, we have undertaken a planned 
and mutual effort designed to achieve, 
during a relatively short period of 
United States assistance, expanded for- 
eign production and trade, an increase 
in exports yielding dollars and a lessen- 
ing need for imports requiring dollars, 
and an increased international flow of 
investment capital, thus establishing the 
basis for economic growth and pros- 
perity. 

The European recovery program has 
made notable progress toward these ob- 
jectives since its inception almost 2 years 
ago. As a result, 1951 appropriation re- 
quirements for all segments of the pro- 
gram, including that portion of our aid 
to western Germany which has pre- 
viously been provided separately from 
funds for aid to occupied areas, will be 
more than 1 billion dollars below the 


1950 


amounts provided by the Congress for 
the same purposes in 1950. Serious ob- 
stacles, however, remain to be sur- 
mounted. A substantial expansion in in- 
ternational trade and investment is nec- 
essary if the remaining adjustments are 
to be completed without involving serious 
economic and political dislocation. 

The past year has shown that this 
task will not be easy. To achieve an in- 
creased flow of trade and investment will 
require far-sighted and vigorous steps 
by the European countries, and by other 
nations as well, including our own, if 
international economic relationships are 
to be established on a sound basis. The 
funds included in this Budget for con- 
tinuing our participation in the Euro- 
pean recovery program are an essential 
element for further progress. 

Other international recovery and re- 
lief programs: Our economic aid to oc- 
cupied areas similarly takes the form of 
recovery programs designed to balance 
their trade at levels adequate to main- 
tain stability without continued United 
States assistance. During the current 
fiscal year, responsibility for economic 
aid to western Germany has been trans- 
ferred from the Department of the 
Army to the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, and these costs will be met 
in 1951 from European recovery program 
funds. Army-administered aid to oc- 
cupied areas in 1951 will therefore be 
limited almost wholly to Japan and the 
Ryukyu Islands. The substantial sums 
invested in Japanese recovery since the 
end of the war are yielding results which 
permit a reduction in 1951 outlays for 
this purpose, and bring us nearer to 
termination of this program. 

Although I have urged the Congress to 
authorize a similar recovery program for 
the Republic of Korea, funds provided to 
date permit operation at only a relief 
level. Early enactment of the legislation 
now pending will permit recovery to pro- 
ceed and hasten the date when our aid 
can be concluded. The estimates in this 


Budget anticipate a start toward recov- ` 


ery in the remainder of the current fiscal 
year and substantial further progress in 
1951. 

Our remaining international require- 
ments for purposes of relief, as con- 
trasted with recovery, are chiefly those 
for assistance to refugees. The work of 
the International Refugee Organization 
will extend through 1951; its remaining 
work load, however, is substantially re- 
duced, allowing a 65 percent reduction 
in our contribution below the 1950 level. 
The estimate for the Displaced Persons 
Commission reflects my recommendation 
that the present Displaced Persons Act 
be speedily amended to make it fair and 
workable. The provision for aid to 
Palestine refugees is the present estimate 
of our share of the cost of the proposed 
United Nations’ program for restoring 
to productive activity the several hun- 
dred thousand persons displaced during 
the recent conflict in Palestine. 

Foreign economic development: Since 
the end of the war, the urgent, though 
temporary, requirements for interna- 
tional recovery and relief have of neces- 
sity taken priority over longer-range ef- 
forts to promote world economic develop- 
ment. The devastation left by war had 
to be overcome. The restoration of eco- 
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nomic strength to the world’s principal 
industrial areas necessarily had to pre- 
cede any real economic progress in the 
less-developed parts of the world. 

Now that recovery is well under way, 
we must increasingly turn our attention 
to measures for the gradual and perma- 
nent expansion of world production, 
trade, and living standards which are 
necessary for enduring world peace. 
Great potentialities for such expansion 
lie in the underdeveloped areas of the 
world, with resulting benefits to the peo- 
ples of these areas and to other countries, 
including our own. 

I again urge the Congress to author- 
ize a program of technical assistance to 
enable the peoples of these areas to learn, 
and to adapt to their own needs, modern 
technological and scientific knowledge 
in such fields as agriculture, health, edu- 
cation, transportation, and industry. 
The achievements of our present techni- 
cal assistance activities in the American 
Republics and in Europe attest to the 
success and practicability of this ap- 
proach. This budget provides for ex- 
penditures of 25 million dollars for the 
new program. This includes the United 
States share in the cost of the program 
for technical assistance recently ap- 
proved by the United Nations. 

A second basic requirement for eco- 
nomic progress in underdeveloped areas 
is a substantial increase in the inflow of 
capital for productive investment. 
These areas should offer opportunities 
for private capital and private enterprise, 
if there is assurance of fair and equitable 
treatment for foreign capital such as is 
contained in the commercial treaties 
which are now being negotiated with 
many nations. Nevertheless, there will 
remain certain abnormal risks which 
deter potential investors, and I again 
urge the enactment of legislation author- 
izing an experimental program by the 
Export-Import Bank to guarantee pri- 
vate developmental investments against 
such risks. 

In many cases the flow of private capi- 
tal may not be available or adequate, or 
particular circumstances may make gov- 
ernmental action preferable. In such 
cases, the investment of public funds may 
be needed, through such institutions as 
the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development and the Export- 
Import Bank. These institutions are 
currently directing their emphasis to 
loans for developmental purposes, 

Foreign military assistance: Although 
economic recovery is the most essential 
condition to the maintenance of freedom 
and stability in western Europe and 
other regions of vital importance to our 
own security, economic vitality alone will 
not suffice to prevent aggression, 
Stronger military defenses are required, 
but these nations cannot unaided 
strengthen their defenses to a point suf- 
ficient to deter aggression without seri- 
ously retarding their recovery efforts. 
To solve their dilemma and to strength- 
en our own defenses, we agreed last year 
to unite with our neighbors of the North 
Atlantic community in developing and 
putting into effect an integrated defense 
plan for that area. 

We have imvlemented that decision 
through the Mutual Defense Assistance 
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Act of 1949, which provides for the sup- 
ply of arms to the Treaty nations to sup- 
plement their own defense measures. 
The act also continues our previous pro- 
gram of assistance to Greece and Tur- 
key, which has already achieved sub- 
stantial success in ending the guerrilla 
threat to Greek independence and in 
strengthening Turkish defenses. In ad- 
dition the act provides for military aid to 
certain other areas in the Middle and 
Far East, 

The North Atlantic Treaty nations are 
now proceeding with the development of 
an integrated defense plan, the transla- 
tion of that plan into equipment and 
supply needs, and a realistic determina- 
tion of what each participant can do, 
both for itself and for the others, in 
meeting those requirements. For the 
current year the Congress provided 1 bil- 
lion dollars for military assistance to the 
Treaty nations, and 359 million dollars 
for the other nations covered by the act. 
For the fiscal year 1951 I am recom- 
mending new obligational authority of 
1.1 billion dollars, including 500 million 
dollars new contract authority. 

Except for the previously authorized 
Greek-Turkish program, expenditures in 
1950 will be relatively low, owing to late 
enactment of the new program and the 
time required for agreement on joint 
plans and for the subsequent determina- 
tion of detailed requirements. Expend- 
itures in 1951 for foreign military as- 
sistance will be almost twice as great as 
in 1950, cnd may rise somewhat further 
thereafter, owing to the long delivery 
time characteristic of military procure- 
ment. 

Philippine aid: The special concern 
and responsibility we feel for the prog- 
ress of the Philippine Republic have 
taken the principal form, since the war, 
of assistance in the physical rehabilita- 
tion of damaged facilities and the pay- 
ment of war damage claims. The cost of 
both of these programs will decline 
sharply in 1951 as they approach com- 
pletion. We will continue to follow with 
sympathetic interest the achievements 
of the Philippine people and to assist 
them in making their contribution to our 
common objectives. 

National defense 


Our expenditures for national defense 
continue to be the largest item in the 
budget. Under current world circum- 
stances, in which the strength of the 
United States is making such a vital con- 
tribution toward world peace, we must 
continue to make the expenditures 
necessary to maintain a position of rela- 
tive military readiness. At the same 
time, we must plan our expenditures for 
national defense so that we will achieve 
our purpose at a reasonable cost, well 
within our capacity to sustain over a 
period of years. 

This budget represents a further step 
toward these objectives. It provides for 
active forces in a high state of training, 
available for immediate use if necessary 
and as a nucleus for rapid expansion in 
the event of an emergency, and for re- 
serve forces, organized and trained for 
early mobilization if necessary. This 
budget contemplates the continued de- 
velopment of planning for industrial 
mobilization and the accumulation of a 
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stockpile of strategic and critical ma- 
terials. It continues to emphasize re- 
search and development to keep our mili- 
tary technology abreast of scientific de- 
velopments, and procurement of newly 
developed weapons to improve the equip- 
ment of the ready forces. At the same 
time this program is sufficiently flexible 
to provide a basis for rapid changes 
should developments in technology or 
international conditions make them 
necessary. 

The recommendations for national 
defense in this budget take into account 
the progress which has been made and 
can reasonably be anticipated in the 
programs now being developed for the 
effective integration of our defense plans 
and organizations with those of other 
North Atlantic Treaty nations. These 
defense plans, together with our assist- 
ance in strengthening the forces of these 
countries through the mutual defense 
assistance program, should provide an 
increasing measure of security to free 
peoples on both sides of the Atlantic as 
well as elsewhere in the world. 

For the past 2 years we have been ad- 
justing our military programs to achieve 
a balanced structure which can be main- 
tained over a period of years without an 
undue use of national resources. The 
National Security Act of 1947 and the 
amendments to that act in 1949 have 
provided a sound organizational frame- 
work within which to work toward this 
objective. Vigorous actions have been 
taken to reduce overhead, to improve 
efficiency, to eliminate activities of low 
priority, and to realine our armed forces 
in accordance with a unified strategic 
concept. As a result, the estimate of 
obligational authority for the 1951 pro- 
gram of the Department of Defense, in- 
cluding certain obligations in 1951 from 
1950 authority, is 13 billion dollars, as 
compared with 14.2 billion dollars recom- 
mended for 1950 in the budget a year 
ago. 

My recommendations in this budget 
provide for balanced land, naval, and air 
forces. In order to avoid the creation of 
forces involving commitments over a 
period of years beyond what we could 
reasonably expect to provide, I have had 
placed in reserve certain authorizations 
for the current year which were provided 
primarily for the expansion of the Air 
Force. These recommendations for the 
Defense Department for 1951 contem- 
plate substantially the continuation of 
the revised 1950 program. 

The estimated obligational authority 
of 13.7 billion dollars for 1951 includes 
4.0 billions for the Army, 3.9 billions for 
the Navy, and 4.4 billions for the Air 
Force. In addition the recommendations 
include 0.8 billion for other Department 
of Defense activities, including retired 
pay and proposed legislation; and 0.6 
billion for other national defense activi- 
ties, mainly stockpiling of strategic and 
critical materials. Of this obligational 
authority expected to be required in 1951, 
11.4 billion dollars is appropriations and 
1.4 billion dollars is contract authoriza- 
tions, both requiring action by the Con- 
gress. In addition, 873 million dollars is 
to come from appropriations and con- 
tract authorizations which were placed in 
reserve in 1950 and are available for 1951 
needs, 
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The estimated expenditures for na- 
tional defense in 1951 of 13.5 billions, in- 
cluding stock piling and other defense 
items, are an increase of about 400 mil- 
lion dollars from estimated expenditures 
for 1950. The increase results almost 
entirely from procurement and other 
commitments made under authoriza- 
tions previously approved by the Con- 
gress. Expenditures in subsequent years 
will reflect the reduction of new obliga- 
tional authority for 1951. 

Military strength: Extension of au- 
thority for selective service, for which I 
plan to submit legislation, is vital as a 
positive demonstration of our resolve to 
maintain the strength of the free world. 
With it we will retain our ability to ex- 
pand our armed forces rapidly in an 
emergency and will also insure adequate 
replacements to maintain the required 
strength of our active forces. 

The extension of selective service au- 
thority will provide a temporary solution 
to the military manpower problem of the 
active forces, but will leave unsolved the 
problem of trained manpower for our 
reserve forces. I point out again the 
necessity of a program of universal train- 
ing, if we are to provide on a continuing 
basis sufficient numbers of men for the 
reserve forces, adequately trained to use 
effectively the increasingly complex ma- 
chines of war. 

National defense 
[Fiscal years. In millions] 


Expenditures 


Program or agency 


1949 actual 
1951 estimated 
Appropriations 


Other 


Department of De- 
fense, military 
functions: 


military person- 
nel 


aircraft 
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Military public 
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See footnotes at end of table, 
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National defense—Continued 
{Fiscal years. In millions] 
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Department of De- 
fense, civil func- 
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Pay of retired mil- 


Activiti 
vities support- 
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Stock piling of 
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cri materials. 
National Advisory 
Committee for 
Aeronautics 
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t 

Tentative esti- 
mate for pro- 
osed legisla- 
ion: Selective 
Service System. 


Subtotal. 
Deduct 1950 obliga- 
tional authority 
deferred to 1951 3 


1 Includes appropriations of 22 million dollars made 
for the fiscal year 1950 which will be available for obliga- 
tion in the fiseal year 1951. 

2 Includes contract authorizations of 851 million dollars 
made for the fiscal year 1950 which will be available for 
* in the fiscal year 1951. 

3 This budget also includes 2,533 million dollars of ap- 
3 to liquidate prior year contract aut horiza - 

ons. 


The total personnel assigned to com- 
bat forces will be the greatest since the 
completion of the demobilization follow- 
ing World War I, although the amounts 
recommended for 1951 will provide about 
3 percent fewer officers and enlisted 
personnel on full-time active duty than 
at present. In 1951, it is planned to 
continue the organized units of the 
reserve forces at approximately the 
strength which is expected to be achieved 
by the end of the current year, but with 
better equipment, facilities, and training. 

Military pay strength 
{In thousands] 


Qo > jo 
82 2 82 
35 5 25 
283 E 83 
38S jg 


Army 
Navr and Marine Corps 
Air Force 


Under these recommendations for the 
Army, this budget will provide 10 divi- 
sions, 48 antiaircraft battalions, and 
other combat and service units. Com- 
plementing the active Army will be the 
National Guard with 350,000 personnel 


1950 


and the Organized Reserves with 255,000 
in regular training. 

The Navy under these recommenda- 
tions will operate an active naval fleet of 
652 ships including 238 combatant ships. 
Six Marine Corps battalion landing 
teams will be maintained. A total of 
5,900 aircraft will be operated by the 
active forces, and 2,500 by the reserve 
forces. Supplementing the Navy and 
Marine Corps will be 204,850 members 
of the Naval Reserve and 50,772 of 
the Marine Corps Reserve in regular 
training. 

It is contemplated that the active Air 
Force will be organized into 48 groups 
and 13 separate squadrons, approxi- 
mately its present strength. The Air 
National Guard and Air Force Reserve 
will be organized into 27 groups and 25 
base wings, respectively. A total of 
8,800 airplanes, from trainers to heavy 
bombers, will be operated by the active 
Air Force, and in addition 3,400 by the 
Air National Guard and the Air Force 
Reserve. 

Pay and support of active duty mili- 
tary personnel: The services of the of- 
ficers and enlisted men and women on 
active duty will require 4.3 billion dol- 
lars, over one-third of Defense Depart- 
ment military expenditures. This will 
provide for pay, allowances, subsistence, 
travel, and clothing for the active forces 
at the new rates of pay and allowances 
set by the Career Compensation Act of 
1949. 

Operation and maintenance of equip- 
ment and facilities: Estimated expendi- 
tures of 3.3 billion dollars will provide 
for operating and maintaining the air- 
craft, ships and vehicles, the airfields, 
training centers, hospitals, depots, vari- 
ous headquarters, ports, and other sta- 
tions. Most of this amount will be re- 
quired for the pay of civilian employees 
in these activities. These employees 
constitute the bulk of the approximately 
725,000 civilian employees expected to 
be engaged in the military functions of 
the Defense Department in 1951. This 
represents a substantial reduction from 
the 865,000 provided for in the 1950 
budget. 

Civilian components: I have consist- 
ently stressed the importance of the 
civilian components of our armed forces. 
The Army and Air National Guard and 
the Air Force, Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps Reserves will require estimated 
expenditures of 696 million dollars in 
1951, as compared with the 663 million 
dollars estimated for 1950. This will 
provide for the training of forces totaling 
979,000, which approximates the num- 
be: expected to be in regular training by 
the end of the current year. Continued 
improvements are planned in the equip- 
ment available to these forces and in 
the effectiveness of their training pro- 
grams, In order to overcome a major 
deficiency in the program for these 
forces, I recommend that the Congress 
authorize the construction of additional 
armories and similar training facilities. 
Funds for this purpose are included in 
the amount estimated for proposed leg- 
islation. 

In addition the Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps of the Air Force, Army, and 
Navy will necessitate expenditures of 44 
million dollars in 1951 to provide a con- 
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tinuing source of junior officers for the 
reserve forces and a portion of the junior 
officers required by the active forces. 
This will provide an estimated 19,000 
new junior officers in 1951, an increase of 
2,000 over the estimate for 1950. 

Research and development: The ex- 
periences of the last war clearly demon- 
strated the decisive importance in mod- 
ern warfare of superior weapons and 
equipment and of the application of sci- 
entific research to the production of new 
weapons and techniques of combat. In 
peacetime, as well as war, scientific and 
technical advances here and abroad 
make possible continuing improvements 
in the performance of military weapons, 
and open to us and to other nations the 
possibilities of new types of weapons 
which can profoundly affect military 
concepts and tactics. 

We must continue a broad and active 
program of military research and devel- 
opment. The research and development 
programs of the Department of Defense, 
together with the related programs of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nauties, and other agencies of the Gov- 
ernment, have as their objectives to de- 
velop improved weapons and equipment 
for the modernization of our military 
forces, to exploit the possibilities of new 
types of weapons and devise defenses 
against them, and to stimulate scien- 
tific research likely to have future mili- 
tary applications. 

Expenditures of the Department of 
Defense for research and development in 
1951 are estimated at 606 million dollars, 
slightly less than in the current year. 
This amount includes the principal costs 
of the research and development activi- 
ties, except for the construction of re- 
search facilities and the pay and support 
of military personnel engaged in re- 
search and development activities. 

Aircraft procurement: Procurement 
of complete aircraft will require ex- 
penditures of 2.1 billion dollars in 1951 
for approximately 2,300 airplanes, com- 
pared with 1.7 billion dollars for ap- 
proximately 2,800 airplanes in 1950. 
The change in average unit cost reflects 
the increasing complexity and cost of in- 
dividual airplanes, 

The recommendations in this budget 
will provide for new contracts to be made 
in 1951 totaling 2.0 billion dollars, com- 
pared with 1.9 billion dollars in 1950. 
This contemplates that 851 million dol- 
lars of 1950 authorizations being held in 
reserve will be applied against require- 
ments for aircraft to be contracted for 
in 1951. 

Approximately 3.3 billion dollars of 
unexpended authorizations contracted 
for in 1950 and prior years will be car- 
ried forward into 1951. This carry-over, 
together with the contracts to be made 
in 1951, will provide 5.3 billion dollars of 
complete aircraft to be delivered and 
paid for in 1951 and subsequently. Un- 
der present procurement plans it is esti- 
mated that, in addition to the 1951 de- 
liveries of 2,300 airplanes, approximately 
3,100 airplanes will be delivered in 1952 
and later years from authorizations pro- 
vided prior to that time. 

Construction of ships: Naval ship con- 
struction will require 298 million dollars 
of estimated expenditures in 1951. While 
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no new obligational authority is recom- 
mended in this budget, the 1951 expend- 
itures will be only slightly less than the 
314 million dollars estimated for 1950. 
Various substitutions and adjustments 
have been made during the past year in 
the uncompleted portion of the ship- 
building program. In addition to work 
completed in 1851, 467 million dollars of 
presently authorized naval ship con- 
struction will remain to be completed in 
1952 and later years. 

Major procurement other than aircraft 
and ships: Major procurement other 
than aircraft procurement and ship con- 
struction, will require expenditures of 
678 million dollars, a 50-percent increase 
over the estimate for the current year 
and more than three times as much as 
in 1949, This will provide, mainly, com- 
bat equipment for Army and Marine 
Corps troops, equipment for modernizing 
the fleet, noncombat vehicles for the 
three military departments and ammuni- 
tion, torpedoes, and guided missiles. The 
substantial increase in expenditures in 
1951 results largely from the sizable ex- 
pansion in this program during the past 
2 years. The new obligational authority 
recommended for 1951, totaling 755 mil- 
lion dollars, will be at a moderately 
higher level than 1950. This will con- 
tinue the larger procurement program 
embarked on in 1949 and continued with 
increases in 1950. s 

Amounts included for combat vehicles, 
artillery, guns, and other equipment for 
Army and Marine Corps troops will per- 
mit substantial modernization of the 
equipment for the ready forces, and will 
reflect the progress of our research and 
development efforts, It will provide an 
orderly step in the replacement of the 
equipment left over from World War II 
which by the end of 1951 will be at least 
6 years old and therefore in need of sub- 
stantial improvements in design as a re- 
sult of technical and scientific develop- 
ments. The equipment for modernizing 
the fleet will give emphasis to the role of 
antisubmarine warfare, 

Military public works: Construction of 
military public works will result in con- 
siderably smaller expenditures in 1951 
than in 1950. This is largely because 
only part of the authorizations proposed 
in my 1950 budget were enacted. Exclu- 
sive of the construction for which legis- 
lative authorization will need to be made, 
1951 expenditures are estimated at 182 
million dollars compared with 299 million 
dollars for 1950. This will provide for 
such construction as housing for troops 
and their families, operational facilities, 
and facilities for research and develop- 
ment. The obligational authority neces- 
sary for additional projects not yet 
authorized by legislation are included in 
the tentative estimate for proposed 
legislation. 

Industrial mobilization, service-wide 
projects, and office administration and 
finance, interservice of the Secretary of 
Defense: The Defense Department’s part 
in industrial mobilization planning will 
provide for maintaining machine tools 
and stand-by industrial plants, for tool- 
ing of pilot production lines, and for 
placing educational orders, as well as for 
continuing industrial mobilization plan- 
ning studies with industry. Expendi- 
tures for this purpose are estimated at 
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109 million dollars in 1951 compared with 
117 million dollars in 1950. 

Other Defense Department activities, 
largely of service-wide nature, will re- 
sult in expenditures estimated at 382 
million dollars, a slight increase from 
1950. 

Proposed legislation (including mili- 
tary public works): In order to provide 
for early starts on projects and activities 
for which legislation is proposed I am 
including an estimate of 372 million dol- 
lars for new obligational authority, the 
largest part of which is for military pub- 
lic works for both regular and reserve 
forces. 

Unexpended reimbursements from 
mutual defense assistance program: The 
Defense Department receives reimburse- 
ments for some of the equipment which 
it takes from its stocks to ship to other 
countries under the mutual defense as- 
sistance program. The manufacture 
and delivery of equipment out of these 
reimbursements will, for the most part, 
not be possible before the following year. 
Hence these reimbursements will appear 
as credits in Defense Department ex- 
penditures in 1950 and 1951. As deliv- 
eries from these funds are made in fu- 
ture years, compensating increases in 
Defense Department expenditures will 
result. 

Pay of retired military personnel: 
Amounts aré appropriated annually to 
provide the cost of pay for retired mili- 
tary personnel. The expenditures of 
345 million dollars estimated for 1951 
provide this retirement pay for persons 
whose services were for the most part 
rendered prior to World War II. The 
Government is at present incurring ob- 
ligations for future payments at a rate 
two and one-half times the current re- 
tired pay expenditures. 

Stockpiling of strategic and critical 
materials: The stockpile program will 
provide the means for augmenting the 
supplies of materials expected to be 
available to us in time of emergency. 
Accelerated progress toward present ob- 
jectives will be made during the year 
since available supplies have increased 
somewhat, partly as a result of orders 
placed previously to encourage new de- 
velopment. 

I recommend 500 million dollars of 
new obligational authority for this pro- 
gramin 1951. This amount when added 
to the authority already available will 
provide total authority for deliveries in 
1951 and later years of 1.1 billion dol- 
lars. Expenditures are expected to rise 
from 580 million dollars in 1950 to 650 
Million dollars in 1951. 

The recommended new obligational 
authority will bring the funds for the 
stockpile to within 729 million dollars 
of the present total objective of 3.3 bil- 
lion dollars. By the end of 1951, 65 per- 
cent of the stockpile will be delivered, 
and an additional 13 percent will be 
under contract for delivery after 1951. 
We will be nearer to our goals for the 
materials the supply of which would be 
the most susceptible to interruption, than 
for the stockpile as a whole. 

National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics and other activities support- 
ing defense: Expenditures for all other 
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activities supporting defense will total 
43 million dollars, after deducting 48 
million dollars of net receipts in the de- 
fense activities of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation. Slight increases in 
funds will be necessary for the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics to 
move forward with its basic research ac- 
tivities in aeronautics. The funds for 
the National Security Resources Board 
will be maintained at about the present 
level, and the cost of maintaining in- 
dustrial reserve plants by the General 
Services Administration will decline 
slightly. Other activities provided for 
include the Selective Service System as 
well as various defense activities of other 
agencies. The defense activities of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
having to do with rubber, tin, and fibers, 
will result in larger receipts than ex- 
penditures, mainly as a result of reduc- 
tion of inventories. 
Veterans’ services and benefits 


Expenditures of 6.1 billion dollars are 
estimated for veterans’ programs, one- 
seventh of all budget expenditures esti- 
mated for 1951. The size of these re- 
quirements reflects the fivefold increase 
since 1939 in the number of living veter- 
ans and the new readjustment benefits 
provided for the World War II veterans, 
as well as the increases in rates of bene- 
fits and in services to veterans generally. 

Most of the expenditures for veterans’ 
benefits and services are not controllable 
by the ordinary appropriation process. 
Expenditures depend largely on how 
many of our 19,000,000 living veterans, 
and how many dependents of deceased 
veterans, apply and qualify for aid under 
some 300 laws. The variable impact of 
veterans’ programs on the budget is in- 
dicated by the fact that expenditures for 
the fiscal year 1950 are now estimated 
1.4 billion dollars higher than they were 
estimated a year ago. As a result, it now 
is necessary not only to request restora- 
tion of the appropriations for the Veter- 
ans’ Administration eliminated by the 
last session of the Congress, but also to 
recommend additional supplemental ap- 
propriations for 1950. 

Expenditures in the fiscal year 1951 
are estimated to decline 825 million dol- 
lars from the level for the current year. 
In the next few years we should be able 
to see a further substantial reduction in 
budget expenditures for veterans’ pro- 
grams, as the temporary readjustment 
benefit programs taper off or expire un- 
der existing legislation. On the other 
hand, it should be recognized that per- 
manent veterans’ laws will necessitate 
high expenditures for many years. In 
particular, expenditures for pensions 
and for hospital and medical care will 
continue to increase from year to year. 

I have called attention in previous 
messages to the responsibilities which 
our Nation has toward its veterans and 
to our efforts to assist them to resume as 
nearly as possible their normal places in 
our society. We have provided a com- 
prehensive and complete program of 
special Government benefits for veterans 
of all wars—including extensive eco- 
nomic aids, education and training as- 
sistance, job reinstatement and prefer- 
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ence rights, as well as extensive medical 
and other services. Veterans, as citizens, 
of course, are also benefited under the 
general programs developed in the last 
15 years to maintain high employment 
and to advance the Nation’s economic 
welfare. 

Almost 2,000,000 veterans with disabil- 
ities incurred in the service, and over 
300,000 families of veterans deceased 
from service causes, are now being as- 
sisted under the veterans’ programs, 
Our primary long-run obligations in pro- 
viding veterans’ benefits and services are 
to this group. We must give them timely 
help to surmount the economic and 
physical handicaps sustained as the re- 
sult of military service and to assist 
them to assume the full responsibilities 
of civilian life. In the last 2 years, sub- 
stantial additional increases in com- 
pensation rates to dependents and to 
veterans of World Wars I and II have 
brought the rates to this group reason- 
ably into line with the rise in the cost 
of living since 1939. 

The remaining 17,000,000 veterans are 
practically all without service disabilities. 
The Government has made available 
liberal benefits to help all veterans of 
the two world wars make the transition 
from military to civilian life. The vet- 
erans of World War II, in particular, 
have received readjustment benefits to 
assist them in obtaining education, 
training, jobs, businesses, and homes, 
Most of the citizen-soldiers of World 
War II returned to civilian life 4 years 
ago and have had adequate opportunity 
to reestablish themselves in their com- 
munities. The original, sound purposes 
of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
have largely been served. Some of the 
benefits under the act have already 
terminated and the need for others, such 
as education and training benefits, is 
drawing to a close. 

Veterans without service disabilities 
will continue to be eligible for liberal 
benefits under the permanent veterans’ 
laws after the termination of temporary 
programs. At the same time, these vet- 
erans are eligible in many cases for bene- 
fits under the general social security pro- 
grams of the Government: We now 
seek to improve and to broaden the gen- 
eral social security programs to provide 
protection against the economic hazards 
of old age, disability, illness; and unem- 
ployment. The social security proposals 
pending in the Congress apply to all the 
people, including veterans. In the pend- 
ing bill to improve the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance system, veterans would 
receive credit for the period of military 
service during World War II toward 
benefits under the system. On the other 
hand, proposals are also pending in the 
Congress to increase greatly the special 
programs for veterans, who with their 
dependents now comprise about two- 
fifths of our total population. There is 
real cause for concern that we may over- 
look the close relationship of these two 
systems and superimpose on the general 
system of benefits an overlapping and 
unwarranted series of special benefits for 
veterans, 

T again urge that in considering new or 
additional aids for veterans without 
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service disabilities, the Congress judge 
their necessity not merely from the 
standpoint of military service, but also 
on the basis of benefits under the general 
social security, health, and education 
programs available to all the people, in- 
cluding veterans. Our objective should 
be to make our Social Security System 
more comprehensive in coverage and 
more adequate, so that it will provide 
the basic protection needed by all citizens, 
We should provide through the veterans’ 
programs only for the special and unique 
needs of veterans arising directly from 
military service. 

I am sure that our veterans are willing 
to share with other citizens in the bene- 
fits which can be gained for all through 
a positive program of economic and so- 
cial advancement. They recognize that 
their best interest is inseparable from 
the best interest of the Nation. For a 
democratic Nation like ours can thrive 
only as all its citizens—veterans and 
nonveterans alike—are enabled through 
fair and equal opportunties to live as self- 
respecting, self-reliant men and women 
in a free and prosperous country. 


Veterans’ services and benejits 


[Fiscal years. In millions} 
New obliga- 
Expenditures tional author- 
ity for 1951 
EA 
= 2 
Program or ageney z 2 = 
19133 
S T = a 
3 2 EA A 5 
38 8 2 
82 23 478 
Readjustment bene- 
fits (Veterans’ 
Administra- 
tion): 
Education and 
training. ..._--.- $2, 697 62. 718 $2, 481 
Unemployment | 
and selftemploy- | 2 681 
mentallowances.| 510 153 r 
Loan guaranties... 40 61 68| 
a ye a, $7 105 78 
Compensation and 
pensions (Veter- 
ans’ Administra- 
Na 2 154} 2. 243) 2,237 2,27 
Insurance (Veter- 
ans’ Administra- 
ton) Sse 95 518 39 891. 
Hospitals, other 


services, and ad- 
ministrative 
costs: 
Construction: 
Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration.. “u 82 157 
Corps of Engi- 
neers (Army).| 108| 141 97 0 
General Serv- 


ices Adminis- 
tration 3 a. 1 
Current capone: 
Veterans 
NOA: 
tion: 
Hospital and 
edicaleure.| 505) 584) 590 „ 
85 activi- 
3 345 296 209 1 Oda 
All other agen- 
N 2 2 2 e 
Total 6, 669 icone 6, 080} 5,847 


1 This budget also includes 160 million dollars of appro- 
priations to liquidate prior year contract authorizations 
for hospital construction. 

Readjustment benefits: By the end of 
the fiscal year 1951 it is estimated that 
under the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act 8,000,000 veterans will have received 
education and training benefits at a cost 
of 12.9 billion dollars, and that 9,000,000 
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will have drawn unemployment and self- 
employment allowances totaling 3.9 bil- 
lion dollars. In addition 2,400,000 vet- 
erans will have obtained 13 billion dollars 
in loans for homes, farms, and businesses 
under the Government loan guarantee 
program for veterans. 

The average enrollment in school, job, 
and farm training courses under the edu- 
cation and training provisions of the 
Servicemen's Readjustment Act is ex- 
pected to decline from 1,986,000 in the 
current year to 1,837,000 in 1951 and to 
require expenditures of 2.5 billion dollars. 

The education and training program, 
however, is now considerably bigger than 
had been expected. The average number 
of participants in 1950 is estimated at 
400,000 above the level anticipated a year 
ago. Largely because of this unexpected 
increase I shall soon transmit to the Con- 
gress a supplemental appropriation esti- 
mate of about 700 million dollars to cover 
the higher expenditures now estimated 
tor the current fiscal year. The bulk of 
the increase is in schools below the col- 
lege level, particularly in trade and voca- 
tional schools. While enrollment in 
other courses is decreasing, enrollment 
in these courses is still increasing and in 
1951 is estimated to average 936,000—41 
percent higher than in 1949 and 14 per- 
cent higher than estimated for the cur- 
rent fiscal year. 

The continued expansion of enrollment 
in schools below college level, more than 
4 years after most veterans have been 
returned to civilian life, raises the ques- 
tion whether this program still conforms 
to the original sound objectives of the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act—to en- 
able veterans to resume education or 
training interrupted by the war or to re- 
store skills lost during military service. 
There is some question whether large 
numbers of veterans enrolled in these 
schools are in fact being trained for oe- 
cupations for which they are suited and 
in which they will be able to find jobs 
when they finish their training. I have 
asked the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs and the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget to study this situation 
thoroughly and to recommend to me any 
corrective measures, administrative or 
legislative, which should be taken to as- 
sure that our expenditures for this pro- 
gram yield a proper return both to the 
veterans and to the Nation as a whole. 

Since July 1949, under the terms of 
the “GI bill,” veterans discharged from 
service remain eligible for unemploy- 
ment and self-employment allowances 
for only 2 years after date of discharge. 
On the average 59,000 claimants are ex- 
pected.to draw allowances, estimated at 
61 million-dollars in the fiscal year 1951. 
This compares with an average of 1,400,- 
000 veterans receiving allowances in the 
peak year of this program, fiscal year 
1947. 

Under the Government loan guarantee 
program, it is expected that 386,000 vet- 
erans will obtain loans, almost all for 
homes, amounting to over 2 billion dol- 
lars in the fiscal year 1951. The esti- 
mated outlays of 68 million dollars for 
this program are chiefly for the payment 
of the first year's interest on the guaran- 
teed portion of the loans. Expenditures 
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for losses on defaulted loans are now rel - 
atively small, although the contingent 
liability is sizable since the amount of 
the Government guarantees is now about 
48 percent of the total loans. In addi- 
tion to guaranteeing veterans’ loans, the 
Government also purchases guaranteed 
mortgages held by financing institutions. 
(Mortgage purchases are classified un- 
der housing and community develop- 
ment.) 

The “other” expenditures for read- 
justment benefits cover allowances for 
burial expenses of veterans, tuition and 
supplies for disabled veteran trainees, 
and Government grants for special 
housing for certain seriously disabled 
veterans. 

Compensation and pensions: It is esti- 
mated that an average of 3,058,000 indi- 
viduals and families will receive com- 
pensation and pension payments total- 
ing more than 2.2 billion dollars in the 
fiscal year 1951. Beginning in 1951 dis- 
ability retirement payments of 78 mil- 
lion dollars to 31,000 Reserve officers, 
shown in this item in prior years, have 
been transferred to the military retired 
pay account of the Department of De- 
fense. Apart from this reclassification 
to national defense, there is an esti- 
mated net increase in 1951 of 99,000 in 
the average number of cases, and of 71 
million dollars in expenditures over the 
current year, entirely for cases without 
service disabilities. 

The 1951 expenditure estimate of 2.2 
billion dollars includes 1.5 billion dollars 
in compensation for service-connected 
cases, covering an average of 344,000 
families of deceased veterans and 1,981,- 
000 veterans with disabilities. The com- 
pensation and pension total also in- 
cludes 160 million dollars for subsistence 
allowances to service-disabled veterans 
in the vocational education and training 
program. Pension payments to an aver- 
age of 732,000 non-service-connected 
cases in 1951 are estimated to total 553 
million dollars, about two-thirds to liv- 
ing veterans and one-third to survivors 
of deceased veterans. 

Insurance: The Government reim- 
burses the veterans’ life insurance trust 
funds for payments on account of deaths 
traceable to war hazards, and also pays 
directly certain claims to veterans who 
failed to meet the regular standards of 
insurability. The expenditures in the 
fiscal year 1950 include nonrecurring 
transfers of 413 million dollars to the na- 
tional service life insurance fund arising 
from a resurvey of the Government's lia- 
bility for such contributions. Expendi- 
tures in 1951 for insurance claims pay- 
able by the Government are estimated 
at 39 million dollars. 

Hospital and domiciliary construction: 
Construction of hospitals to provide 
37,000 new beds and additional domicil- 
iary facilities, costing 872 million dollars, 
is now about one-third completed. By 
June 1951 it is estimated that three- 
fourths of the work will have been done, 
When this program is finished, there will 
be sufficient beds to provide adequately 
for foreseeable needs for all service-con- 
nected cases and a more liberal allow- 
ance of beds than at present for non- 
service-connected cases. Obligational 
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authority already available is more than 
adequate to meet the needs of the pro- 
gram now under way. 

Hospital and other services and ad- 
ministration: Current expenses for hos- 
pital and medical care are estimated at 
590 million dollars in the fiscal year 1951. 
About four-fifths of these expenditures 
are for the in-patient care program, and 
in this program two-thirds of the cases 
currently are nonservice connected. A 
daily average of 138,000 patients in hos- 
pitals and homes is estimated for 1951, 
about 9,000 more than were cared for in 
1949 and 4,000 more than in the current 
year. The other one-fifth of the ex- 
penditures is largely for the out-patient 
medical and dental care programs. 

Other current expenses, which are 
chiefly the costs of administering and 
operating the nonmedical benefits pro- 
grams and of general administration of 
the Veterans’ Administration, are esti- 
mated to decline in 1951 to 269 million 
dollars. 

Trust accounts: he national serv- 
ice life insurance and Government iife 
insurance trust funds operate as mutual 
insurance systems on a commercial pat- 
tern, except that no administrative ex- 
penses are paid by them and the amounts 
held in reserve and as surplus are in- 
vested in Government obligations by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Veterans of 
World Wars I and II and present service- 
men now hold about 6,800,000 active poli- 
cies in these two systems. Premiums 
and earnings, supplemented by Govern- 
ment payments of over 4 billion dollars 
for claims involving deaths and disabili- 
ties resulting from extra hazards of mili- 
tary service, have built up assets in these 
two funds to an estimated 9.7 billion dol- 
lars at the present time. 

The Government life insurance fund 
has been on a dividend-paying basis 
since 1921. A special dividend of 40 mil- 
lion dollars was paid early in the fiscal 
year 1950. The first national service life 
insurance dividend, amounting to an esti- 
mated 2.8 billion dollars and payable to 
all servicemen of World War II who hold 
or have held policies, has been declared. 
Payments are now scheduled to begin 
shortly. It is estimated that 2.2 billion 
dollars will be disbursed in the current 
fiscal year and the balance in 1951 or 
later, as applications are filed. In the 
next few years a regular dividend sched- 
ule is to be established for national serv- 
ice life insurance. These dividends are 
not a budget expenditure since they are 
paid from the trust funds. 

Veterans’ life insurance fund (trust accounts) 
[Fiscal years, In millions] 


1949 1950 1951 


esti- esti- 
actual mated | mated 


Item 


Receipts: 
‘Transfers from general and 


special aceounts $89 | $487 $33 


Interest ou investments 255 261 210 
Premiums and other 431 446 465 
SOM rite ane eee Lancia 775 | 1,194 708 
Expenditures: 

ividends to policyholders. 11 | 2,303 663 
nefits and other 382 427 436 
— aaj aE 393 | 2,730 999 

Net accumulation 382 |—1, 536 —20¹ 
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Social welfare, health, and security 


The coming yeai will be an extremely 
significant one for the Nation's social 
security program. The decisions of the 
Congress on pending legislation will de- 
termine the direction which this country 
will follow in providing basic protection 
against the major economie hazards of 
old age, unemployment, illness, and dis- 
ability. It is my strong belief that it is 
a responsibility of the Government to 
provide this protection, and to provide 
it in a manner that is consistent with 
our ideals of independence and self-re- 
liance—through the already established 
and tested principle of contributory so- 
cial insurance. This was the basic phi- 
losophy of the Social Security Act, in 
which the major role was given to social 
insurance, financed mutually by em- 
ployers and employees, with benefits 
available as a matter of right without a 
means test. Public assistance was given 
only a supplementary role to fill in the 
diminishing gaps in insurance protec- 
tion. 

The effects of our failure in recent 
years to carry out this philosophy are 
already dramatized by the increase in 
the public assistance rolls. Because the 
protection of social insurance is so lim- 
ited and inadequate, far too many people 
have been forced to seek public relief. 
In some States, for example, half the 
aged people are on the relief rolls. Ap- 
proximately 2,700,000 aged people and 
1,500,000 dependent children now re- 
ceive public assistance. By contrast, only 
1,900,000 aged persons receive insurance 
benefits and 800,000 children and their 
mothers receive survivors benefits under 
the old-age and survivors insurance sys- 
tem. Average old-age insurance bene- 
fits are only 26 dollars a month com- 
pared with average old-age public assist- 
ance benefits of 45 dollars. 

Public demand for some form of basic 
financial protection against loss of earn- 
ing power is evident in the keen interest 
of wage earners in industrial pension 
and insurance plans. There can be no 
question that our society can and should 
provide such protection. What I wish 
to emphasize is that the basic approach 
should be through a comprehensive pub- 
lic program of old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance, rather than through 
a multiplicity of unrelated private plans, 
which would inevitably omit large num- 
bers of the working population and treat 
others unequally. Private plans and 
voluntary insurance can then provide 
desirable supplemental protection. 

I urge that the Congress enact legis- 
lation to expand and improve the old- 
age and survivors insurance system in 
accordance with the recommendations 
made last spring. Specifically, nearly all 
gainfully employed people, including 
farmers and the self-employed, should 
be covered; benefits should be increased 
sharply; and disability should be added 
to the risks covered. It is also impor- 
tant that the tax base be raised to the 
first 4,800 dollars of earned income, not 
only to reflect changes in wage levels 
since 1939, but also to bring both receipts 
and benefits to proper levels. 

The recommended program will cover 
about 85 percent of all employed people, 
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and will thus gradually reduce the need 
for public assistance. In the meantime, 
however, it is necessary to provide some 
help for those persons not yet protected 
by social insurance, as well as for those 
who would need public aid even with an 
adequate social insurance system. I 
therefore renew my recommendation of 
last year that the program of Federal 
grants to States for public assistance be 
extended and improved. The proposal 
that I submitted to the Congress last 
spring was designed to permit Federal 
sharing in the cost of aid to needy per- 
sons excluded from the present program, 
as well as in the cost of essential medical 
and welfare services. It was also de- 
signed to make Federal grants more re- 
sponsive to the financial resources of 
each State. Within the framework of 
general policy under the Social Security 
Act, the States are responsible for deter- 
mining the size of benefit payments and 
the eligibility of individuals for assist- 
ance. In adopting amendments to the 
present program, we should continue to 
rely on the States to bear a considerable 
share of the financial responsibility. 

In the field of health, I presented a set 
of recommendations to the Congress on 
April 22, 1949, outlining in some detail a 
program for the Nation, centering in a 
national system of medical care insur- 
ance. Since that time, the extension 
and enlargement of the hospital con- 
struction program which I recommended 
has been enacted, and considerable 
headway has been made on some of my 
other recommendations. I hope that 
the Congress will soon complete action 
on legislation to increase Federal assist- 
ance to local health services. Strength- 
ening of these is fundamental to our na- 
tional health. In addition, legislation 
should be enacted to provide financial 
aid to medical and related schools to en- 
courage the training of additional medi- 
cal personnel. In the case of nurses, tui- 
tion scholarships and subsistence aids 
should be made available for training 
graduate nurses, and grants should be 
made to States for vocational education 
for practical nurses, to encourage more 
young women to enter the profession. 

To fill in a major gap in our social se- 
curity system. I again strongly urge the 
adoption of legislation providing for a 
comprehensive system of prepaid med- 
ical care insurance. This should be 
geared in with our other social insurance 
programs and financed predominantly by 
employer and employee contributions. 

Action on these measures should no 
longer be delayed. We cannot in good 
conscience let our social security system 
remain in the blueprint stage, and allow 
relief programs to become our primary 
defense against want. 

This budget contains estimates for all 
of my proposals. The greater part of 
them would be financed through special 
taxes, with receipts going into Govern- 
ment trust funds and payments being 
made directly from the funds. Social 
insurance benefits, by providing support 
for the aged and disabled and their de- 
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pendents, help to relieve individual fam- 
ilies, employers, and communities of this 
burden. At the same time, by replacing 
the present haphazard arrangements 
with a comprehensive pattern of social 
insurance, we promote the stability of the 
economy and preserve the self-respect of 
all our citizens. 

My proposals will add an estimated 271 
million dollars to budget expenditures in 
1951, principally in the form of grants to 
States. Of this amount, 200 million dol- 
lars is for improvement of public assist- 
ance and 67 million dollars for health 
programs. These items, plus increases 
under existing legislation in these two 
fields, are expected to cause Budget ex- 
penditures for social welfare, health, and 
security to rise in the fiscal year 1951 to 
a level of 2.7 billion dollars, an increase 
of 417 million dollars over the current 
. year. Aside from proposed legislation, 

the primary cause of the increase is a 

rise in grants to States for public assist- 

ance and hospital construction. In- 

cluded in the total is 594 million dollars 
- representing the transfer of pay-roll tax 

receipts to the railroad retirement trust 

fund. 

Social welfare, health, and security 
[Fiscal years. In millions] 
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tional author- 
ity for 1951 


Expenditures 
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Social welfare, health, and security—Con, 


[Fiscal years. In millions] 
New- obliga- 
Expenditures | tional author- 
ity for 1951 
* 3 á 
Program or agency £ E = 
E 8 g 2 
g = 3 5 
3 3 é £ 5 
= S 5 = 8 
2 x = < © 
Accident compensa- 
tion (Federal Se- 
curity Agency) $15} 825] $28 8 


** 2.297 2,714) 12,625) $165 


1 This Budget also includes 151 million dollars of 
appropriations to liquidate prior year contract author- 
izations. 


I recommend again that the Federal 
Security Agency be given departmental 
status; its functions are so important to 


- the domestic policies of the Government 


that the head of this Agency should be a 
member of the President’s Cabinet. 

Assistance to the aged and other spe- 
cial groups: Grants-in-aid to States for 
public assistance to the needy aged, the 
blind, and dependent children are ex- 
pected to reach 1.2 billion dollars in 1951 
under the present program, with the 
Federal share averaging about 52 per- 
cent of total payments by State and lo- 
cal governments to these groups. For 
some time, the number of recipients has 
been increasing and now exceeds 4,000,- 
000 persons; it is expected to average 
4,600,000 during 1951. Average bene- 
fits are also expected to continue their 
rise. As a result, Federal expenditures 
will exceed those for the current year 
by an estimated 55 million dollars. The 
budget contains an additional 200 mil- 
lion dollars as the first-year expenditure 
estimated for proposed legislation to 
cover all the needy and to put the pro- 
gram on a variable grant basis. The 
revised formula which I have recom- 
mended would relate grants to the 
financial resources of the individual 
States and would also permit the Fed- 
eral share to be held within reasonable 
limits. 

I am also proposing legislation to 
strengthen the Federal-State program 
of vocational rehabilitation and to pro- 
vide additional opportunities for reha- 
bilitation of the more severely handi- 
capped. By enabling these people to 
become productive workers, instead of 
liabilities to their families and com- 
munities, we are enhancing our national 
supply of skills and productive ability. 
The budget includes 4 million dollars for 
the first year under the proposed legis- 
lation. 

Railroad retirement insurance: The 
amount of 594 million dollars included 
as an expenditure in the budget is ac- 
tually the transfer of special tax receipts 
to a trust account for payment of bene- 
fits to retired railroad workers and their 
survivors, Apart from credits for mili- 
tary service, the program is financed by 
taxes on railroad wages, shared equally 
by employees and employers. Under 
present law, the transfers of tax receipts 
to the fund must be made in advance of 
collection and thus interest begins to 
accrue to the fund before the taxes are 
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collected. To avoid this payment of in- 
terest on money not yet received, the 
Congress should direct that these taxes 
be transferred to the trust fund when 
received, as is now done with the old- 
age and survivors insurance taxes. 

I recommend also that the Congress 
revise the procedure for making Federal 
Government payments for military serv- 
ice credits allowed to railroad employ- 
ees. Such payments to the railroad re- 
tirement trust fund should be made 
annually in the years ahead on the basis 
of claims actually approved as workers 
retire. As the law now stands, these 
payments are made in advance, without 
adequate relationship to eventual re- 
quirements for actual benefits. To cover 
such future claims, 193 million dollars 
has already been advanced to the trust 
fund. Unless the law is amended as 
recommended in this budget, further 
payments of approximately 33 million 
dollars will be required in each of the 
next four fiscal years. 

Promotion of public health: Federal 
expenditures for public health are main- 
ly for grants-in-aid to States and for 
research. Of the 334 million dollars 
estimated for existing programs in the 
fiscal year 1951, 213 million dollars is for 
financial assistance to the States for 
general public health services and for 
a wide variety of special State and local 
programs, including hospital construc- 
tion, maternal and child health, tuber- 
culosis control, and mental health. The 
increase of 75 million dollars in expend- 
itures over 1950 for existing programs 
is caused largely by a rise in grants to 
liquidate prior years’ hospital construc- 
tion authorizations. This program is 
helping communities throughout the 
Nation to reduce the hospital shortage. 

Because adequate general public 
health services are basic in our health 
program, I am recommending that 
grants for this purpose be increased by 
9 million dollars, bringing them up to 
23 million dollars, the maximum author- 
ized under existing law. An additional 
5 million dollars is included for proposed 
legislation to increase these grants be- 
yond the existing ceiling. At the pres- 
ent time, most of the counties of this 
Nation lack, either wholly or in part, 
the basic local public health services 
which must form the foundation for our 
efforts to improve the Nation’s health, 
The increase permitted by existing law 
will provide only a start toward meeting 
this serious deficiency. New legislation 
is, therefore, needed to remove the exist- 
ing statutory ceiling and provide a sound 
basis for aiding States in the future 
development of adequate local health 
services. 

Other proposed legislation is expected 
to add 62 million dollars to expenditures, 
of which 30 million dollars is for aid to 
medical education to increase enroll- 
ments in schools of medicine, nursing, 
dentistry, and public health, and 7 mil- 
lion dollars is for expansion of health 
and welfare services to mothers and 
children. Expenditures under pending 
legislation authorizing special health 
services to school children are estimated 
at 25 million dollars. 

The direct research activities of the 
Public Health Service and the grants to 
individuals and institutions for research, 
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teaching, and training, will require an 
estimated 47 million dollars in 1951, a 
moderate increase over 1950. No provi- 
sion is made in this budget for further 
expansion of Public Health Service 
grants to medical schools for under- 
graduate teaching and for construction 
of additional research facilities on the 
basis of special disease categories. This 
anticipates early enactment of legisla- 
tion for general aid to medical education, 
which would contain adequate provi- 
sions for aid to medical schools in meet- 
ing their costs of teaching and in con- 
structing additional facilities. Such 
legislation would permit an integrated 
program of research and teaching at 
medical schools, which should be far 
more conducive to good results than 
separate financing for each major type 
of disease. 

Trust accounts: Under the old-age and 
survivors insurance, railroad retirement, 
and Federal employee retirement pro- 
grams, benefit disbursements are made 
from the trust funds and are not in- 
cluded in budget expenditures. On the 
receipts side, the pay-roll contributions 
for old-age and survivors insurance are 
transferred directly to the trust fund and 
not included in total. budget receipts. 
Receipts and payments under the pro- 
posed health insurance program would 
also be handled in this manner. Rail- 
road retirement taxes, on the other hand, 
are included in total budget receipts and 
are transferred to the trust account as a 
budget expenditure. The Government 
contribution to its employee retirement 
funds is, of course, a budget expenditure 
(classified under general government). 
Social welfare, health, and security (major 

trust accounts) 
[Fiscal years. In millions} 
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The money in these trust funds is in- 
vested in Government securities, and the 
interest earned is added to the principal 
of each trust fund. Accumulated assets 
now total 18 billion dollars. 

Under present law, the old-age and 
survivors insurance tax rate advanced 
on January 1, 1950, to 1½ percent each 
for employers and employees. In view 
of the recommended increase in benefits 
and addition of disability coverage, I 
propose that the further tax increase to 
2 percent each, presently scheduled for 
January 1, 1952, be moved up to January 
1, 1951. The proposed legislation would 
raise benefits in the fiscal year 1951 from 
about 800 million dollars under existing 
law to approximately 2.2 billion dollars. 
Thereafter disbursements for benefits 
can be expected to climb gradually as 
claims mature. The 4 percent combined 
tax should produce revenues of approxi- 
mately 5 billion dollars a year with em- 
ployment at a high level, so that for the 
next several years reserves would con- 
tinue to accumulate. 

A period of preparation will be required 
to set up the health insurance system. 
I am proposing that in the meantime a 
small pay-roll tax of one-fourth of 1 per- 
cent each on employers and employees 
become effective January 1, 1951, to de- 
fray initial expenses. Setting up this 
tax will also make possible the establish- 
ment of eligibility and other adminis- 
trative records. 

Housing and community development 

Last year the Congress adopted as the 
declared objective of national housing 
policy “a decent home and suitable living 
environment for every American family.” 
Real progress has been made toward 
achieving this goal. Private enterprise, 
with extensive Government assistance, 
built a million new houses last year, more 
than ever before, and at generally re- 
duced prices. Far-sighted new legisla- 
tion was enacted, which gives practical 
support to private and local initiative in 
clearing slums and developing our cities, 
in providing special assistance for low- 
income families in cities and on farms, 
and in promoting better methods and 
lower costs for all types of housing 
construction. 

Our task this year is twofold. We 
must continue to push ahead rapidly in 
carrying out these major new programs. 
We must also further improve Federal 
housing legislation. In particular, to 
close the biggest remaining gap, I am 
recommending legislation which will aid 
middle-income groups to obtain adequate 
housing they can afford. 

Budget expenditures for housing and 
community development are estimated 
at 1.3 billion dollars in 1951. Of this 
total, almost 1 billion dollars, or about 75 
percent, represents the current estimate 
of expenditures for mortgage purchases 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion to support the private mortgage 
market. The Corporation will subse- 
quently be reimbursed for its expendi- 
tures in buying these mortgages, either 
through collections or through sale to 
private institutions. 
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Housing and community development 
{Fiseal years. In millions] 


New obliga- 
tional author- 
ity for 1051 


Expenditures 


Program or agency 


1950 estimated 
Appropriations 


Other 
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Public Housing 
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1 Stand-by borrowing authority of 1, seat mantion dollars 
is recommended to become available in 1 

2 This budget also includes 18 million dollars of appro- 
priations to Tiquidate prior year contract authorizations. 
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Most of the Federal expenditures for 
housing and community development, 
including mortgage purchases, are 
financed by public debt authorizations 
rather than by appropriations. The 
public housing and urban redevelopment 
programs will require relatively small ap- 
propriations in the early years, with sub- 
stantial increases in later years. The 
Federal Housing Administration insures 
each year about 3 billion dollars in pri- 
vate home mortgages, but since this is an 
insurance operation it has only a minor 
effect on current Budget expenditures. 

Federal Housing Administration: Al- 
most half the record volume of private 
new housing now under construction is 
being financed with mortgages insured 
or guaranteed by the Federal Govern- 
ment, largely by the Federal Housing 
Administration, and also by the Veterans 
Administration (classified under vet- 
erans’ services and benefits). By remov- 
ing all major risks from mortgage lend- 
ing, these imsurance and guarantee 
programs make it possible for American 
families to buy housing on substantially 
better terms than they could obtain 
otherwise. About 350,000 other families 
now live in rental housing which was 
financed by Government-insured mort- 
gages. In the case of both sales and 
rental housing, established procedures 
of the Federal Housing Administration, 
including inspections, provide assurance 
that recognized housing standards are 
met. 

As long as favorable economic condi- 
tions continue, income from premiums 
and other sources will exceed expenses 
and permit substantial investment in 
Government securities to build up re- 
serves against possible later losses. 

In the past year the mortgage insur- 
ance program has successfully stimulated 
construction of rental housing and lower- 
cost housing for sale. I have already 
recommended additional legislation to 
encourage further the construction of 
lower-cost housing for sale. I shall 
shortly transmit recommendations to 
provide, on a permanent rather than an 
emergency basis, a more effective stimu- 
lus to lower rental housing. For both 
rental and sales housing, the new pro- 
posals would also provide needed in- 
centives to construction of units of ade- 
quate size for family living. 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation: 
Since last spring, the Federal National 
Mortgage Association, a subsidiary of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, has 
been making heavy purchases of mort- 
gages from private lenders, of which the 
major portion is guaranteed by the Vet- 
erans Administration. These purchases 
have made it possible for veterans in all 
parts of the country to buy houses on 
the advantageous terms offered under 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 
Substantial commitments to purchase 
mortgages insured by the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration have also been par- 
ticularly helpful in assuring the avail- 
ability of adequate funds for rental hous- 
ing construction. ; 

The continuing need for a stand-by 
secondary market does not mean that 
Government purchases should be re- 
garded as a permanent substitute for 
private financing. Accordingly, the ad- 
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ministration of this program will be di- 
rected toward encouraging private lend- 
ers to hold a larger portion of these 
mortgages as well as to repurchase the 
mortgages previously sold to the Fed- 
eral Government. Important adminis- 
trative steps are being taken but they 
can be only gradually effective, and sub- 
stantial future expenditures will be nec- 
essary to carry through on the large vol- 
ume of commitments already outstand- 
ing. Estimated commitments will ex- 
haust the present authorization of 2.5 
billion dollars shortly after the close of 
the current fiscal year. Because the rate 
of commitment is uncertain, I am rec- 
ommending an additional 509 million 
dollars in public debt authorizations in 
fiscal year 1950 and 250 million dollars 
in 1951. 

Prospective expenditures for mortgage 
purchases cannot be estimated accu- 
rately, since their amount depends 
largely on whether private lenders de- 
cide to hold the mortgages as perma- 
nent investments or to sell them to the 
Government. For example, the initial 
estimate a year ago of 200 million dollars 
in such purchases for the fiscal year 1950 
was later revised. upward to 1.3 billion 
dollars and is now reduced to 940 million 
dollars. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion also has special authority to lend up 
to 50 million dollars to producers of pre- 
fabricated housing and large-scale build- 
ers using advanced construction meth- 
ods. Irecommend that the Corporation 
be authorized to lend an additional 25 
million dollars for these and related pur- 
poses. The accomplishments of this 
program to date have been below our ex- 
pectations, but the potential benefits 
from the development of new housing 
production methods are so great that I 
believe a further limited investment of 
Federal funds, building upon the experi- 
ence already gained, will yield good re- 
turns. 

Cooperative housing for middle-income 
families: Even with these various Federal 
aids, enough private housing of the right 
types is not yet being produced generally 
throughout the country at prices which 
families with modest incomes can afford. 
As a necessary supplement to our other 
housing programs, I am recommending 
new legislation to authorize Federal as- 
sistance to cooperatives and nonprofit 
corporations in building and managing 
housing projects. Under the plan I am 
proposing, the Federal Government 
would provide technical assistance in 
organizing housing cooperatives and ade- 
quate arrangements for their financing. 
Through financial and other savings, ma- 
terial reductions in rents or charges are 
anticipated. 

Because of the limited American expe- 
rience with housing cooperatives, this 
program initially must be viewed as ex- 
perimental, and cannot be expected to 
attain a large volume in 1951. With 
proper Federal leadership and assistance, 
however, it offers real promise that mid- 
dle-income families will be able to help 
themselves obtain good housing at costs 
within their means, 

Home Loan Bank Board: This Board 
supervises the operation of the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation, the Federal 
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home-loan banks, and the Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Insurance Corporation. 

The Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
is rapidly liquidating the remainder of 
its mortgages by selling them to private 
lenders, During the depression years, 
the Corporation made more than 3 bil- 
lion dollars in loans, thus enabling over 
1,000,009 families to keep their homes. 
By the end of the fiscal year 1951, all of 
these loans will be repaid or sold. 

Savings and loan associations super- 
vised by the Federal home-loan banks 
provide roughly a third of all home- 
mortgage financing. The share accounts 
of most of these associations are insured 
by the Federal Savings and Loan Insur- 
ance Corporation. The favorable ex- 
perience of these associations in recent 
years has permitted the Corporation to 
build up reserves against possible future 
losses. To further protect investors in 
these associations in the event of future 
emergency, I again recommend legisla- 
tion to provide, on a stand-by basis, au- 
thority for both the Federal home-loan 
banks and the Insurance Corporation to 
borrow from the Treasury. These pro- 
visions, which should become effective in 
1950, would be roughly comparable to 
the Federal assistance already available 
for the commercial banking system. As 
in the case of the banking system, more- 
over, they should be accompanied by 
measures to authorize more rapid re- 
payment of the Federal Government's 
investment in these institutions, and to 
provide more effective and specific au- 
thority for the Home Loan Bank Board 
to regulate lending by the member insti- 
tutions. 

Farm housing: During the first 2 years 
of the new farm housing program, about 
40,000 low-income farmers will receive 
help in obtaining better housing. In 1951, 
the Department of Agriculture will-lend 
an estimated 45 million dollars, as well 
as provide general technical assistance 
and some direct grants for farm repairs 
and improvements. 

Public housing programs: The Public 
Housing Administration and local hous- 
ing authorities throughout the country 
have been taking the steps necessary to 
get the new low-rent public housing pro- 
gram promptly under way. Preliminary 
loans have already been authorized to 
assist 227 communities plan projects 
which will comprise an estimated 220,000 
dwelling units. 

Our goal is to have 175,000 units under 
construction or completed by the end of 
the fiscal year 1951. Most of the Federal 
expenditures during this period will be 
for temporary loans for planning, site 
acquisition, and initial construction. 
Private funds will be used for much of the 
construction financing and nearly all of 
the permanent financing. The Federal 
Government indirectly guarantees the 
local housing authority obligations is- 
sued for these purposes by contracting to 
pay annual contributions sufficient to 
maintain the low rents required for the 
projects. 

In addition, the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration supervises the management 
and disposition of 450,000 permanent 
and temporary housing units con- 
structed to meet emergency war and 
veterans’ needs, In the fiscal year 1951, 
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an estimated 20,000 permanent units 
will be sold and 38,000 temporary units 
will be transferred to local agencies or 
demolished. This disposition of both 
types of housing can be accelerated if 
the Congress enacts the amendments to 
basic legislation which I have previously 
recommended. Expenditures of these 
programs are more than covered by re- 
ceipts from sales and rentals; in addi- 
tion to covering current expenses, re- 
ceipts from sales and rentals will result 
in 62 million dollars in miscellaneous 
receipts to the Treasury in the fiscal 
year 1951. 

General housing aids: Under recent 
legislation, the Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator is initiating the 
comprehensive program of housing re- 
search which I have long advocated as 
a necessity to achieve our national hous- 
ing objective. The long-range objec- 
tive of this program is to improve knowl- 
edge about housing in order to aid in 
cost reduction and in stimulating the 
increased and sustained production of 
housing. Emphasis is being placed upon 
development of research plans with full 
participation by other interested public 
and private groups, so as to assure the 
maximum possible utilization of existing 
information and research facilities. 

Slum clearance and community devel- 
opment: Orderly development and rede- 
velopment of our cities and metropolitan 
areas is essential if we are to realize the 
full potential growth in production and 
living standards in the decades to come. 
Each city clearly has the primary re- 
sponsibility for initiating and carrying 
through the far-reaching reconstruction 
plans required to meet its peculiar needs. 

Under the provisions of the new slum 
clearance and community redevelopment 
program, the Federal Government now 
can provide financial assistance needed 
to augment local resources. Actual de- 
velopment will necessarily proceed grad- 
ually, area by area, with carefully 
planned provision for the housing of 
families displaced from slum areas and 
for the uses most appropriate for the re- 
developed areas. For the first 2 years of 
the program, Federal expenditures will 
comprise loans to local public agencies 
to help them prepare plans and begin 
acquisition of sites. When acceptable 
local project plans are presented, the 
Federal Government contracts to pay a 
maximum of two-thirds of all net proj- 
ect costs. Contracts for loans and 
grants up to 325 million dollars for the 
fiscal year 1951 are authorized in the 
basic statute. The grants will not actu- 
ally be paid until several years hence 
when the land assembly projects are 
completed, the redeveloped land sold or 
leased, and net project costs finally 
determined. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion will continue to lend to public agen- 
cies for transit lines, tunnels, and other 
self-liquidating projects in cases where 
private financing is not initially avail- 
able on reasonable terms. Private re- 
financing last year of the large out- 
standing loan to the Triborough Bridge 
and Tunnel Authority has made suffi- 
cient funds available to finance the new 
commitments currently anticipated. 
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Under legislation enacted last year, 
the General Services Administration is 
again making advances to State and 
local governments for public works plan- 
ning. These advances are repayable 
when the actual construction occurs, 
The 2-year program of 100 million dol- 
lars will permit preparation of plans for 
public works estimated to cost more than 
3 billion dollars. Every effort is being 
made to achieve proper coordination in 
the planning of Federal, State, and local 
public works and to emphasize projects 
most appropriate in the event of pos- 
sible economic emergencies. 

Major disasters in the future as in the 
past will from time to time require 
prompt Federal assistance to stricken 
communities. I again urge enactment of 
pending legislation to provide in advance 
adequate funds to meet such needs. 

Education and general research 


If education and research are to play 
their full role in strengthening our dem- 
ocratic society, we must expand our 
basic research, we must devise types of 
education that will prepare youth more 
effectively for participation in modern 
society, and we must provide better edu- 
cational opportunities for more of our 
People. 

It is predominantly a responsibility 
of all government—local, State, and Fed- 
eral—to provide for the education of our 
citizens. The Federal Government for 
many years has given financial aid to 
special aspects of education, such as vo- 
cational education, and to institutions 
for special groups, such as Howard Uni- 
versity. It has become increasingly evi- 
dent that Federal support of a more 
general character is needed if satisfac- 
tory educational opportunities are to be 
made available for all. The Nation can- 
not afford to waste human potentialities, 
as we are now doing, by failing to pro- 
vide adequate elementary and second- 
ary education for millions of children 
and by failing to help hundreds of thou- 
sands of young people who could benefit 
from higher education. 

The importance of this need requires 
that we provide substantial Federal as- 
sistance to States for general educational 
purposes and for certain other important 
programs in this field. 

To progress toward these objectives, 
this Budget includes expenditures for 
education and general research (not in- 
cluding large amounts in veterans, na- 
tional defense, and other categories) of 


434 million dollars in the fiscal year 1951, 


compared with 125 million dollars in 1950. 
More than three-fourths is for grants 
to States. The increase is entirely ac- 
counted for by the additional expendi- 
tures in 1951 resulting from the new 
legislation I am recommending. This 
legislation will entail a further moderate 
increase in later years. 

Promotion of education—Elementary 
and secondary: The high mobility that 
characterizes our people means that no 
State is immune to the effects of igno- 
rance and illiteracy in other States. The 
welfare of the Nation as a whole demands 
that the present educational inequalities 
be reduced. Educational inequalities are 
primarily due to differences in the finan- 
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cial resources of States and localities. 
Income per capita in some States is less 
than half as great as in others. The 
States with the lowest incomes have the 
greatest proportion of school-age chil- 
dren and are unable to finance a fair 
educational opportunity even with 
greater effort in terms of tax burden. 

School enrollments in practically every 
State have risen recently and will con- 
tinue to rise owing to the increased birth 
rate. Millions of our children are now 
taught in overcrowded classrooms. For 
others education is provided only on a 
part-time basis. At the very time when 
we need more and better teachers, schools 
must still employ tens of thousands 
whose qualifications do not meet the 
standards necessary to provide a satis- 
factory quality of teaching. Because 
salaries are generally inadequate, too 
few capable young people are preparing 
to enter the teaching profession. 

For these reasons I urge the Congress 
to complete legislative action to permit 
the Federal Government to aid the States 
in support of the maintenance and op- 
eration costs of a basic minimum pro- 
gram of elementary and secondary edu- 
cation. The Budget provides for begin- 
ning this aid in the fiscal year 1951. 


Education and general research 
[Fiscal years. In millions] 


New obli- 

gational au- 

thority for 
1951 


Program or agency 


1950 estimated 
| 1951 estimated 
Appropriations 
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. — eee ai 
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National Science 
Foundation (pro- 


d legislation). 
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1 Less than one-half million dollars. 
2 This Budget also includes 2 million dollars of appro» 
priations to liquidate prior year contract authorizations, 
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There is a shortage of school buildings 
in many parts of the country due to the 
wartime deferment of construction and 
the increase in the school-age popula- 
tion. In many localities the need for 
facilities results from the sudden and 
substantial impact of Federal activities. 
I recommend that the Congress enact 
Jegislation providing for grants to States 
for surveys of their need for facilities 
and their resources, and grants for the 
construction of buildings in those par- 
ticular areas where Federal activities 
have been responsible for increased en- 
rollments. 

For a number of years several Federal 
agencies, under separate authorizations, 
have been helping to finance the educa- 
tion of children living on Federal prop- 
erty and in communities affected by Fed- 
eral activities. I recommend that the 
Congress enact general legislation to es- 
tablish a single program for all Federal 
agencies, 

Promotion of education—Higher edu- 
cation: Large numbers of young people 
and adults wish to continue their edu- 
cation beyond high school in order to 
prepare for entrance to professional 
schools, to receive additional technical 
or vocational training or to round out 
their general education. For many of 
our people, postsecondary education on a 
part-time or full-time basis, provided in 
institutions located within commuting 
distance of home, would meet their needs 
at low cost. Several of the States are 
now developing community institutions 
for this purpose. I have asked the Fed- 
eral Security Administrator to make a 
comprehensive study of this develop- 
ment in order to determine whether the 
Federal Government might appropriate- 
ly take any action to encourage the 
States and localities to establish and ex- 
pand “community colleges.” 

Primarily because of low family in- 
comes and of the high costs involved, 
more than half of our young people who 
could benefit from a college education 
are now unable to attend. This failure 
to develop to the fullest extent the ca- 
pacities of our young people is a matter 
of national concern. As a step toward 
correcting this situation, I shall transmit 
to the Congress a legislative proposal to 
authorize a limited Federal program to 
assist capable youth who could not 
otherwise do so to pursue their desired 
fields of study at the institutions of their 
choice. 

This Budget includes 1 million dollars 
as a tentative estimate of appropriations 
needed in the fiscal year 1951 to estab- 
lish the required organization and to 
initiate the program. Assistance to stu- 
dents would begin in the fiscal year 1952. 

National Science Foundation: The 
Government is investing hundreds of 
millions of dollars in research—primarily 
in applied research in the military, 
atomic energy, and health fields. We 
must consider, however, not only the 
ways in which the great reservoir of sci- 
entific knowledge already at our disposal 
can best be utilized, but also the best 
paths to follow for the discovery of fur- 
ther basic knowledge. To this end, we 


urgently need a National Science Foun- 
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dation to stimulate basic research and 
to assure an effective balance among the 
Federal research programs. By develop- 
ing a national research policy and by 
formulating a truly national research 
budget it should be possible to relate 
the activities of public and private in- 
stitutions in a concerted effort to ad- 
vance the frontiers of knowledge. The 
Budget provides 500 thousand dollars for 
the initial administrative expenses of the 
proposed National Science Foundation, 
in the expectation that the Congress will 
enact legislation, already passed by the 
Senate, to establish it. 
Seventeenth decennial census: The 
seventeenth decennial census of popu- 
lation, housing, and agriculture, to be 
taken this year, will provide basic data 
essential to important decisions by busi- 
nessmen, governments, and other groups 
throughout the Nation. Expenditures 
for the census, estimated at 45 million 
dollars in 1950, will drop to 33 million 
dollars in 1951, and continue to decrease 
in succeeding years as tabulation and 
publication of the results are completed. 


Agriculture and agricultural resources 


American agriculture is in a period of 
transition from the peak production re- 
quirements of the war and immediate 
postwar years to the normal require- 
ments of a peacetime economy. During 
the war, every effort was made to in- 
crease agricultural production to meet 
the needs of our war economy and of our 
allies. In some cases desirable long- 
run goals for conservation of soil re- 
sources were deferred in the effort to in- 
crease production and to minimize the 
manpower requirements in agriculture. 
War dislocations and crop shortages 
abroad created an abnormal export de- 
mand for food grains and a few other 
farm products, financed largely by 
United States foreign relief and aid pro- 
grams. In the next few years, this ab- 
normal demand can be expected to ad- 
just to a more normal level and distribu- 
tion pattern for world trade. 

Although this transition from war to 
peacetime needs has caused a decline in 
farm prices and a loss in farm income, 
the operation of Government price sup- 
ports has served to cushion the decline 
and has been a major factor in prevent- 
ing a serious postwar recession in the 
economy as a whole. The resulting bene- 
fits to workers and employers, as well as 
to farmers, have been many times the 
outlay of Federal funds. As the neces- 
sary adjustments in agriculture are com- 
pleted, we should look forward to a re- 
duction in budgetary expenditures for 
this purpose. The need for food and 
fiber products will continue to expand as 
our national income and population in- 
crease. Production on existing land, 
however, must be gradually shifted from 
the grains and cotton to livestock and 
dairy production, permitting marginal 
lands, whose soil is in danger of loss 
from erosion of wind and water, to be 
put back into pasture and soil-conserv- 
ing crops. It is important that Govern- 
ment programs facilitate these adjust- 
ments within agriculture as well as be- 
tween agriculture and the rest of the 
economy. 
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Agriculture and agricultural resources 
{Fiscal years, In millions] 


Program or agency 


1951 estimated 


1950 estimated 


Loan and investment pro- 
grams: 

Department of Agricul- 
ture: 


ure: 
Commodity Credit 
Corporation 
Farmers’ 


Other programs 
Other agencies 
Other financial aids: 
Department of Agricul- 
ture: 


ure: 
Conservation and use 
(including acreage 
allotments and mar- 
keting quotas) 
Removal of surplus 
agricultural com- 
moditiss . 
Sugar Act -aeann 
International 


Other development and 
improvement of agri- 
culture: 

Present programs 
Commodity Exchange 
Authority (proposed 
aer E 


2 12 2,0712, 206 875 530 


1 Additional borrowing authority of 2 billion dollars is 

recommended, to become available in the fiscal year 1959. 
2 Less than one-half million dollars. 

Federal agricultural programs, in ad- 
dition to promoting adjustments in agri- 
culture and stimulating conservation of 
soil resources, are designed to improve 
the efficiency of farm production, to pro- 
vide low-income farmers an opportunity 
to improve their economic status, to as- 
sure farmers generally a reasonable sta- 
bility in farm income, and to improve the 
level of rural living. 

Total Federal expenditures for agri- 
culture and agricultural resources in- 
creased from 2.5 billion dollars in 1949 
to an estimated 2.7 billion dollars in 1950. 
Both years reflect the operation of price- 
support programs as farm prices de- 
clined. A decrease of 465 million dollars 
is expected in 1951, resulting from 
smaller outlays on price supports as acre- 
age allotments and marketing quotas 
serve to reduce production of some 1950 
crops, particularly cotton and corn. 

Price support: Net outlays of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation amounted to 
1.6 billion dollars in 1949. This was the 
first year since before the war that man- 
datory price supports have resulted in 
large cash expenditures and the accumu- 
lation of loans and inventories in the 
hands of the Corporation. Expenditures 
in 1950, estimated at 1.5 billion dollars, 
will be largely for corn and cotton, with 
smaller outlays for peanuts, rice, tobacco, 
milk and milk products, potatoes, beans, 
cottonseed, linseed oil, and various other 
products. Approximately 90 million dol- 
lars A the expenditures will be for con- 
struction of new grain-storage facilities. 
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In 1951, estimated Commodity Credit 
Corporation expenditures decline to 952 
million dollars because of the expected 
effects of acreage allotments and mar- 
keting quotas on the 1950 crops. In later 
years, price-support expenditures should 
decline further as production is adjusted 
to normal demand. 

Estimates for price-support expendi- 
tures are, of course, highly tentative, 
since the actual expenditures depend 
upon many factors which cannot be ac- 
curately forecast, such as the volume of 
exports, the rate of domestic consump- 
tion, and the influence of insects and 
weather conditions on yields. 

The operation of price supports has re- 
sulted in the accumulation of large in- 
ventories, particularly of cotton, wheat, 
and corn. These commodity inventories 
represent assets which provide insurance 
against possible crop shortages in future 
years. It is estimated that the financial 
requirements of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation in the fiscal year 1951 may 
exceed its present borrowing authoriza- 
tion. I recommend that the Corpora- 
tion be given an additional borrowing au- 
thority of 2 billion dollars, to be avail- 
able beginning in 1950. 

Farmers’ Home Administration: The 
Farmers’ Home Administration provides 
management assistance to low-income 
farmers, and makes loans for farm en- 
largement and development, production 
and subsistence, water facilities, home- 
steads, and farm housing. (Farm hous- 
ing loans financed under the borrowing 
authorization provided in the Housing 
Act of 1949 are classified under housing 
and community development.) The ap- 
parent decline in expenditures for the 
Farmers’ Home Administration in 1950 
and 1951 compared with 1949 is due to a 
shift in financing provisions. In 1949, 
loans were financed from appropriated 
funds, and all loans were shown as ex- 
penditures, with collections on old loans 
going directly into miscellaneous receipts 
of the Treasury. In 1950 and 1951, most 
of the loan programis will be financed by 
a borrowing authorization, and the ex- 
penditure figure will reflect loans less col- 
lections. 

Rural electrification and rural tele- 
phones: On June 30, 1949, approximately 
78 percent of all farms were electrified. 
As coverage is gradually extended to the 
remaining areas, Rural Electrification 
Administration loans for electrification 
will decline. Beginning in the fiscal year 
1950, the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration will also make loans to rural tele- 
phone cooperatives and other independ- 
ent telephone companies under recently 
eracted legislation. Loans for this pur- 
pose are expected to increase in 1951. 
Net loan expenditures of the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration are estimated 
to be 427 million dollars in 1951, com- 
pared with 355 million dollars in 1950 and 
299 million dollars in 1949. I recom- 
mend that the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration be given new loan authority 
for the fiscal year 1951 amounting to 450 
million dollars, of which 50 million dol- 
lars will be available for the rural tele- 
phone loan program. 

Conservation: The Soil Conservation 
Service provides technical advice and as- 
sistance to farmers in establishng a sound 
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program of farm management to insure 
adequate protection and development of 
soil resources. Conservation practices 
are also encouraged through the agricul- 
tural conservation payments program 
carried out by the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration. By the end of the 
fiscal year 1951, about 90 percent of the 
farms of the country will be in organized 
soil conservation districts. Progress is 
being made in the preparation and ap- 
plication of desirable farm management 
plans for the adequate protection of our 
soil resources, but still greater emphasis 
will need to be given in future years to 
soil and water conservation, including 
the Department’s upstream and on-the- 
farm flood-control program, to reduce 
siltation in the downstream areas and to 
enhance the value of projects construct- 
ed by the Bureau of Reclamation and the 
Corps of Engineers. 

Expenditures for the Soil Conservation 
Service and for flood-control work of the 
Department of Agriculture are expected 
to increase from 64 million dollars in 1950 
to 68 million dollars in 1951. Expendi- 
tures for the conservation and use pro- 
gram and for administering acreage al- 
lotments and marketing quotas are esti- 
mated to be 314 million dollars in 1951 
compared with 285 million dollars in 1950 
and 182 million dollars in 1949. I am 
recommending that the advance authori- 
zation for the conservation and use pro- 
gram in the 1951 crop year, which will 
largely determine expenditures in the fis- 
cal year 1952, be maintained at the 1950 
crop year level of 285 million dollars. 

Other financial aids: Under the terms 
of the International Wheat Agreement, 
the United States will export 168 million 
bushels of wheat each year for 4 years at 
a price not in excess of $1.80 a bushel. 
In return, importing countries have 
agreed to buy the wheat at not less than 
certain specified minimum prices. In the 
first year, the effective export price for 
United States wheat is $1.80. It is esti- 
mated that the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration, through which the program is 
financed, will spend 82 million dollars in 
the fiscal year 1950 to bridge the gap be- 
tween the $1.80 export price and the 
higher domestic market price. In 1951, 
such costs are estimated at 76 million 
dollars. The Corporation is to be reim- 
bursed for each year’s cost of the Wheat 
Agreement from appropriated funds. In 
1951, an appropriation of 82 million dol- 
lars is recommended to reimburse the 
Corporation for the cost of the Wheat 
Agreement in the fiscal year 1950. 

Additional financial aid is provided for 
farmers through the Sugar Act of 1948 
and through the permanent appropria- 
tion for removal of surplus agricultural 
commodities. Expenditures under the 
Sugar Act depend on the volume of 
domestic sugar production for which 
sugar growers receive payments at the 
rates determined in the legislation. It is 
estimated that expenditures under the 
Sugar Act will be 69 million dollars in 
1951. The permanent appropriation for 
removal of surplus agricultural commod- 
ities, established in 1935, provides a fund 
each year equal to 30 percent of customs 
duties. In 1951, it is estimated that 110 
million dollars will be available in this 
fund, 
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Other development and improvement 
of agricuiture: Included in this category 
are the continuing basic services for agri- 
culture, such as research on crop varie- 
ties, livestock and poultry, and the pro- 
duction and marketing of farm products; 
control and eradication of insects and 
plant and animal diseases; payments to 
States for experiment stations and co- 
operative extension work; and the gen- 
eral overhead expenses of the Depart- 
ment. For 1951, I recommend legislation 
to strengthen the regulation of com- 
modity exchanges by the Commodity 
Exchange Authority. 


Natural resources 


This Nation has learned in recent years 
what it means to have limited natural 
resources. Our soil, forests, water, and 
minerals have been drawn upon prodi- 
giously to support two major wars and 
the rapid economic growth of our coun- 
try. If we are to continue to expand 
production and employment we must use 
our remaining resources with the great- 
est possible effectiveness, following sus- 
tained-yield principles, developing re- 
sources as yet unused, and restoring 
where possible the resources we have 
depleted. 


Natural resources 
{Fiseal years, In millions] 


New obli- 
gational 

authority 
for 1951 


Expenditures 


Program or agency 


1951 estimated 


Appropriations 


1949 actual 
1950 estimated 


Atomic energy: 
Energy Com- 
HNL... =. ese ad 
Other agencies 
Land and water resources: 
Corps of Engineers 
my, civil func- 


-£ 


Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration and 
Southwestern and 
Southeastern power 


thority (net) -----..-- 
Department of State and 
8 
Forest resources: 
Forest Ser vice and other 
(Agriculture) 
Department of the Inte- 
C 
Mineral resources: 
Bureau of Mines and 
other Interior 


and other 


(interior and other) 
Recreational use of re- 


sources: 
De ent of Interior.. 
Baltimore- Washington 


3 


— — | 


1, 51211, 8452, 218 11,504! 370 


1 Less than one-half million dollars. 
2 This budget also includes 500 million dollars of 
appropriations to liquidate prior year contract authori- 


1950 


A large share of the responsibility for 
such action falls upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment, with respect to both resources 
on public lands and resources in private 
ownership. Atomic energy development 
depends upon our pressing ahead with 
the present Federal program on a broad 
scale. Continued economic growth in 
large areas of our country depends upon 
steady progress in Federal investment 
for fiood control, reclamation, electric 
power, and related facilities. The wis- 
dom with which we utilize our mineral 
resources will influence our economic 
strength and security for generations to 
come. Continued public investment in 
these areas is a prerequisite in many 
fields to the expansion of the private in- 
vestment which we want to encourage. 

The dollars which the Federal Govern- 
ment spends on these programs are 
largely investment dollars. In many 
cases, such as irrigation, power projects, 
and the management and improvement 
of public lands and forests, the activities 
are wholly or partially self-liquidating. 
In all cases, economic benefits will accrue 
to the Nation for many years. 

The 1951 budget provides for total ex- 
penditures of 2.2 billion dollars in this 
area, an increase of 373 million dollars 
from 1950. Over one-third of the total 
and of the increase is attributable to ex- 
penditures for atomic energy. The bal- 
ance represents primarily the require- 
ments of projects under way in the fields 
of flood control and reclamation. This 
budget provides for no new projects in 
these areas. Despite the large number 
of highly meritorious projects which have 
already been authorized for construction, 
we should not at this time add to the 
present high level of commitments. This 
policy is necessary both because of our 
over-all fiscal position and in order to 
provide the greatest possible measure of 
stability, under present economic con- 
ditions, in the rate of Federal public 
works expenditures. 

Atomic energy: The United States is 
seeking both to develop atomic energy 
for national defense purposes and to 
realize the great promise in its use for in- 
dustrial and other peacetime purposes, 
Our atomic energy development program 
is a large venture in diverse fields—sci- 
entific research, medicine, engineering, 
industry—and will continue to require 
substantial outlays in the next few years, 

The 1951 expenditures include in- 
creased amounts for the production of 
fissionable materials and weapons, and 
for the advancement of the science and 
technology of atomic energy, including 
accelerated construction of new facili- 
ties and development of new types of 
nuclear reactors. It is principally 
through the development of new re- 
actors to produce fissionable materials 
and radioisotopes, generate power, and 
propel ships and aircraft, that the 
Atomic Energy Commission expects to 
evolve means of utilizing for peaceful 
purposes the energy released by nuclear 
fission. 

Land and water resources: We have 
learned a great deal in recent years 
about the extensive benefits which can 
be achieved by proper development of 
our land and water resources—includ- 
ing navigation, flood control, reclama- 
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tion, power development, soil and forest 
conservation, preservation of fish and 
wildlife, and recreation. In the interest 
of sounder and more efficient programs 
in later years, emphasis in this budget 
is placed on more thorough investigation 
and advance planning, and on assem- 
bling more complete basic data. How- 
ever, the framework of Federal legisla- 
tion and administrative organization 
under which we are carrying on develop- 
ment programs is in many respects 
inadequate and obsolete. 

In order to obtain a thorough review 
of the present basic legislation, I have 
created by recent Executive order a 
Water Resources Policy Commission, 
which will make recommendations later 
this year with respect to the broad poli- 
cies which should guide Federal partici- 
pation in the development, conservation, 
and use of water resources—both up- 
stream and downstream—and closely re- 
lated land-use activities. On the basis 
of these recommendations, I expect that 
it will be possible to propose up-to-date 
and effective policies for the Federal, 
State, local, and private efforts which 
are needed to make proper use of water 
resources throughout the country. Some 
changes in present Federal legislation 
can and should be made at this session 
of the Congress, but major changes 
should be deferred until the Commis- 
sion’s recommendations are available. 

We also need to find more effective 
arrangements for administering Federal 
laws and programs concerning land and 
water-resource development. I have al- 
ready recommended that the Congress 
authorize the consolidation of a num- 
ber of Federal activities in the Pacific 
Northwest into a Columbia Valley Ad- 
ministration, and provide for its proper 
integration with other Federal agencies 
and with State and local responsibilities, 
In other areas also we should be alert 
to the opportunities for better adminis- 
trative arrangements, building on suc- 
cessful experience in the Tennessee Val- 
ley and elsewhere, and adapting organi- 
zational patterns to the particular 
circumstances of different regions. 

The activities of the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation and the flood-control program 
of the Corps of Engineers, involving the 
construction of dams, power facilities, 
canals, channels, and levees, will be lim- 
ited in 1951 to continuation of work on 
projects started in prior years. Bureau 
of Reclamation projects now under way 
will require an expenditure increase of 
64 million dollars in 1951. Expenditures 
required in 1951 to continue going work 
of the Corps of Engineers will increase 
by 77 million dollars over the 1950 total. 

The expenditures by the Corps of En- 
gineers and Bureau of Reclamation will 
result in materially increased power fa- 
cilities in the next few years. In addi- 
tion, continuing progress on the existing 
programs of the Bonneville and South- 
western power systems will result in a 
further increase in transmission facili- 
ties. An increase of 44 million dollars 
is recommended for the Tennessee Valley 
development, notably for expansion of 
power facilities to meet the growing needs 
of the atomic energy program. 

Experience in recent years has shown 
that it may not be possible to meet the 
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shortages of water, which are a threat 
in some areas, through our extensive 
water-resource programs. I recom- 
mend, therefore, that the Congress enact 
legislation authorizing the initiation of 
research to find means for transforming 
salt water into fresh water in large vol- 
ume at economical costs. 

Public lands and national forests: 
Over many years, our policy with respect 
to public lands and forests, now com- 
prising over 900,000,000 acres, has grad- 
ually been broadened from one of dis- 
posal to one of management and con- 
servation. The range, forest, and min- 
eral resources of these lands have con- 
siderable commercial value and bring 
in substantial receipts; in Addition they 
have important watershed, wildlife, and 
recreational value. In some respects, we 
have a long way to go before we shall 
be managing and conserving these re- 
sources to achieve their full use and 
preservation. We should plan to ex- 
pand our rehabilitation, protection, and 
management of these resources in the 
years ahead; the 1951 budget includes 
increased funds for these purposes. 

Mineral resources: The Bureau of 
Mines and the Geological Survey are 
carrying on important investigations and 
research in order to ascertain the extent 
of our mineral resources and the best 
means of conserving and using them, 
In view of the limited domestic supplies 
of many minerals, there is real need for 
increased exploration and conservation 
of strategic and critical minerals. 

Through laboratory research and de- 
velopmental work, including operation of 
demonstration plants, the Government 
has shown that some of our liquid fuel 
demands can be met from synthetic fuels 
produced from oil shale and coal. This 
budget includes funds for a continuation 
of efforts to improve synthetic liquid 
fuels, and to narrow the cost differential 
between synthetic and natural petroleum 
products. 

Use of recreational resources: During 
the past travel season there were 32,000,- 
000 visitors to the 181 national park 
areas. This number of visitors is the 
highest in the history of the National 
Park Service; it is double the number 
before the war. This heavy increase in 
the use of the park areas has enlarged 
the requirements for their management 
and protection. The increase of 9 mil- 
lion dollars in the 1951 budget for the 
Park Service will provide for additional 
management and maintenance costs and 
for some urgently needed construction, 

Alaskan resources: Alaska is a land of 
large natural resources—forests, fish and 
wildlife, minerals, land, and water— 
which must be developed in order for 
the area to make its contribution to the 
security and economy of the Nation. 
The 1951 programs discussed above in- 
clude 23 million dollars for the develop- 
ment of natural resources in Alaska. 
Developmental expenditures in Alaska 
under other functions—in particular na- 
tional defense, transportation, and social 
welfare—will amount to approximately 
162 million dollars. 

Indian land resources: Large areas of 
Indian lands are rich in timber, oil, gas, 
and other minerals, the conservation and 
development of which should be related 
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to programs affecting similar lands. As 
part of our general program for protect- 
ing their rights and for helping the In- 
dians to become. self-reliant. citizens, 
funds are included in this budget for 
initiating the long-range program for 
the rehabilitation of the Navajo and Hopi 
Indians in Arizona and New Mexico. 
While the greater portion of the amount 
recommended is for essential. construc- 
tion of educational and health facilities 
(classified in social welfare, health, and 
security), provision is made also for ex- 
panded conservation and development 
of the resources of the reservations. 
Funds are also included for some expan- 
sion in conservation activities on Indian 
lands in other areas, as well as for addi- 
tional health, education, and other bene- 
fits to the Indian population. 


Transportation and communication 


Efficient transportation and communi- 
cation services play a major role in pro- 
moting the economic growth of our coun- 
try and in assuring our national security. 
Throughout our history, the Federal 
Government has traditionally supple- 
mented private enterprise in this field, 
wherever necessary to assure adequate 
services at reasonable cost. To this end, 
the Government provides basic facilities; 
it regulates economic and safety aspects 
of commercial operations; it subsidizes 
essential services which could not survive 
withcut Government aid. In the fiscal 
year 1951, an estimated 1.7 billion dollars 
will be spent for these activities, a decline 
of 212 million dollars from 1959. This 
assumes a reduction of the postal deficit 
to a reasonable level, through enactment 

of postal rate increases. 

Most of the Federal transportation ex- 
penditures are for the provision and op- 
eration of physical facilities. Direct 
Federal expenditures for aviation facili- 
ties, marine navigation aids, waterway 
improvements, and roads will amount to 
about 600 million dollars in 1951. In ad- 
dition, grants to State and local govern- 
ments for the construction of highways 
and airports will account for 514 million 
dollars. Although these programs make 
important contributions to the develop- 
ment of our economy, over-all budgetary 
considerations make it impossible to pro- 
ceed with them as rapidly as we should 
like. The 1951 budget recommendations 
have been held as close to the 1950 level 
as program commitments would allow. 

The long-term interests of the gen- 
eral taxpayer, as well as the users of 
transportation, will best be served by 
the development of a balanced trans- 
portation system, substantially inde- 
pendent of Government support. It is 
essential that the various promotional 
and regulatory activities of the Govern- 
ment fit together into a unified trans- 
portation program aimed at achieving 
that goal. At my request, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce recently prepared a 
report outlining the major policy issues 
which need to be resolved in order to 
assure such a program. This report is 
now being reviewed within the executive 
branch, and I shall later transmit rec- 
ommendations for any legislation or 
other action that may prove appropriate, 

Merchant marine: Under the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936, the Federal 
Government provides both construction 
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and operating subsidies to the maritime 
industry, intended to offset the competi- 
tive effects of lower foreign costs. In the 
fiscal year 1951, operating subsidies alone 
are estimated to accrue in the amount of 
63 million dollars, about five times the 
average annual level before the war. 
Shipbuilding subsidies have recently av- 
eraged close to 45 percent of the do- 
mestic cost of vessel construction, exclu- 
sive of national defense features financed 
entirely by the Government. 

I am seriously concerned by the in- 
creasing: cost of these existing. subsidies 
and by the potential cost of new subsi- 
dies now being advocated. Our national 
security requires an efficient nucleus of 
merchant shipping and shipbuilding, ad- 
equate to permit such expansion as may 
be required by a future emergency. 
However, to limit the burden on the tax- 
payer, this subsidy program should be 
held to the minimum level that will 
satisfy national defense needs. In de- 
termining this level, full account. must 
be taken of the availability of vessels 
from friendly nations in the event of an 
emergency. The existence of the North 
Atlantic Treaty provides a framework 
within which joint international plan- 
ning of shipping mobilization may 
proceed. 

Transportation and communication 
[Fiscal years. In millions] 


Expenditures 


Program or agency 


1950 estimated 
1951 estimated 


1949 actual 


— —— — | | — 


2 of merchant ma- 


_ Maritime Commission. 
Inland Waterways Corpo- 
ration: 
rograms 
eet legislation 
Provision of navigation aids 
and facilities: 
Panama Canal 
Corps of Engineers: 
Present programs 
St. Lawrence seaway 
(proposed legislation). 
Coast Guard 


Promotion of aviation: 
Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration: 
nt programs 
Alaska ree (pro- 


posed legislation) 
Provision of cae 
Beran 15 Public 


. "legislation. spend) SAY SEE 524 
9 ede be ty tar za 9 
Forest roads and 

(Agriculture) 

Regulation of 55 

Other services to transpor- 
tation: 

Reconstruction Finance 

Corporation 
Coast and Geodetie Sur- 
D 

Alaska Railroad 
Treasury Department. 
Poa service deficit: 
resent programs 
Pro legislation —395 —395}.... 
k tion of communica- 


1 ——4 


1 Less than one-half million dollars. 
2 This budget also includes 591 million dollars of appro- 
priations to liquidate prior year contract authorizations, 
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The entire subject of Government aid 
to the merchant marine is now under ac- 
tive study by the executive agencies con- 
cerned. Until such studies are com- 
pleted, we should proceed cautiously with 
existing subsidy programs, and should 
avoid commitments for any major new 
programs. The budget for 1951 has been 
developed on that basis. 

Expenditure increases in 1951 for ship 
construction and for operating subsidies 
will be partially offset by reductions: in 
other Maritime Commission activities; 
The maritime training program is being 
reduced in size, and consolidated at three 
locations. Authority for ship charter- 
ing, scheduled to expire on June 30, 1950, 
does not now appear to be required be- 
yond that date. Expenditures will also 
be lower for the liquidation of wartime 
obligations. 

Navigation aids and facilities: The 
safety of surface and air opsrations at 
sea requires the navigational aids, rescue 
stations, and other services provided by 
the Coast Guard. Expenditures for these 
activities are estimated to increase from 
158 million dollars in 1950 to 181 million 
dollars in 1951. This increase is largely 
for the replacement of over-age aircraft, 
and for more adequate maintenance of 
existing facilities. 

The 1951 recommendations do not pro- 
vide for starting construction on any new 
river and harbor projects of the Corps of 
Engineers. Projects already under way 
will, however, require an increase in ex- 
penditures from 212 million dollars in the 
fiscal year 1950 to 243 million dollars in 
1951, and a further increase in 1952. 

I repeat most emphatically my previ- 
ous recommendations for approval of the 
Saint Lawrence waterway and power 
project. Authorization of the seaway, 
with its related power facilities, is a mat- 
ter of urgency for our peacetime indus- 
try and our national security. In par- 
ticular, each sueceeding year reduces 
further our domestic reserves of iron ore, 
and increases correspondingly the im- 
portance of the seaway as a means of 
economical access to the proven ore de- 
posits in Quebec and Labrador. 

Aviation: The Federal Government 
provides extensive aid, both direct and 
indirect, to civil aviation. This assist- 
ance, which is consistent with our tra- 
ditional policy of promoting new forms 
of transportation, has made possible a 
spectacular development of air transport 
services, especially during the past dec- 
ade. Although continued aid is required 
for the present, the industry should be 
expected to become increasingly self- 
supporting in the near future. 

At present, direct financial assistance 
to the air lines is provided through air- 
mail payments, which are set generally 
at levels adequate to cover deficiencies 
in the carriers’ commercial revenues. 
Subsidy is thus merged with the fair 
compensation for carrying mail, making 
it difficult to evaluate the cost of this 
aid in relation to its benefits. The re- 
cent rise in total air-mail payments—to 
an estimated level of about 125 million 
dollars in 1950—has made it increasingly 
important that the subsidy element be 
separately identified. I recommend, 
therefore, the immediate enactment of 
legislation to authorize the separation of 
subsidy payments from mail compensa- 
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tion. Such subsidies should be paid from 
funds appropriated to the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board specifically for that 
purpose. 

The standard by which subsidy rates 
are determined under existing legisla- 
tion may itself merit review in the light 
of the industry’s present stage of devel- 
opment. Setting subsidies on the basis 
of the carriers’ revenue needs may 
weaken the incentives for managerial 
economy, thereby increasing the diffi- 
culty of effective regulation by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. While a considerable 
gain in efficiency has been realized by 
the air lines since the end of the war, 
there are undoubtedly important oppor- 
tunities for further improvement. The 
1951 budget will permit the Civil Aero- 
nauties Board to conduct more inten- 
sive investigations of air-line efficiency, 
and to develop operating cost standards. 
This should assist the Board in shaping 
its subsidy policies so as to retain, to the 
maximum extent possible, the normal 
business incentives for economy. 

The continued growth of air transpor- 
tation depends upon modernization of 
our airway facilities to permit safe and 
regular flights under all weather condi- 
tions. Expenditures for the develop- 
ment, installation, and operation of such 
facilities are estimated at 136 million 
dollars in the fiscal year 1951, 39 million 
dollars above 1950. Other activities of 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration— 
including safety regulation and airport 
grants—will require expenditures of 93 
million dollars in 1951, 3 million dollars 
higher than in 1950, 

Highways: Major development of our 
highway system is required to overcome 
obsolescence and to handle safely and 
efficiently the steadily increasing traffic 
loads. This is primarily the responsibil- 
ity of States, counties, and municipal- 
ities. The Federal Government must, 
however, continue providing financial as- 
sistance to the extent necessary to assure 
a basic system of national roads, built 
to uniformly adequate standards, Un- 
der existing legislation, the Bureau of 
Public Roads is expected to spend 504 
million dollars for highway improvement 
in 1951, mainly in the form of grants to 
States. Apart from the emergency re- 
lief programs during the depression, this 
will be the highest annual level of Fed- 
eral highway expenditures to date. 

All of the Federal-aid funds thus far 
authorized have been apportioned to the 
States, and new authorizing legislation is 
therefore required during the present 
session of the Congress. I recommend 
that such legislation provide an annual 
Federal-aid authorization for the next 
2 years of 500 million dollars, an increase 
of 50 million dollars above the current 
level. Within this total, increased em- 
phasis should be placed upon the Inter- 
state Highway System, a limited network 
of routes which is of greatest national 
importance to peacetime traffic needs as 
well as to our national defense. The 
recommended shift in emphasis, and in- 
crease in program level, should permit 
a satisfactory rate of improvement for 
this System. 

Postal service: Postal rates have not 
-kept pace with increasing costs and, as 
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a result, the postal deficit has reached 
excessive proportions. Since 1939, the 
average expense per postal transaction 
has increased by 67 percent, owing main- 
ly to higher wage and transportation 
costs; in contrast, average revenue has 
increased by only 32 percent. On the 
basis of existing postal rates, the deficit 
for 1951 is estimated at 555 million dol- 
lars. Cases now pending before the reg- 
ulatory commissions may result in higher 
payments for transportation, and hence 
may correspondingly increase the deficit. 

The Postmaster General is exploring 
fully all opportunities for reducing the 
cost of the postal operation. Moderniza- 
tion of the motor vehicle service, and the 
mechanization of mail handling, are 
among the items receiving particular at- 
tention. I am confident that the steps 
now being taken will in the long run help 
to assure the maximum efficiency of the 
postal operation. However, the poten- 
tial savings, if present service standards 
are maintained, appear small in relation 
to the prospective deficit; they do not 
reduce significantly the need for higher 
revenues at this time. 

I have repeatedly urged the Congress 
to raise postal rates so as to bring them 
into line with postwar costs. The need 
for such corrective action becomes 
steadily more urgent. It is unsound and 
unnecessary for the postal operation to 
continue as a growing burden on the 
general taxpayer. Instead, the users of 
the postal service should as a group pay 
the full cost of services received. This 
requires that the postal deficit be limited 
to the cost of air-line subsidies, Govern- 
ment mail, franked mail, and other items 
properly chargeable to the general rev- 
enues. 

Last year, the Postmaster General rec- 
ommended to the Congress postal rate 
revisions designed to yield additional rev- 
enue of about 250 million dollars per 
year. Subsequent increases in em- 
ployees’ pay and in transportation costs 
have rendered this amount inadequate. 
I therefore strongly urge again that the 
Congress pass legislation to bring the 
postal revenue more in balance with the 
expenditures of the service. The only 
alternative to increased rates or a con- 
tinued large deficit would be an unde- 
sirable reduction in the quality of services 
provided. As a longer range solution to 
this problem, there should be sufficient 
flexibility in the postal rate structure to 
permit at all times a proper relationship 
between revenues and expenses. 

Regulation: Through regulation, the 
Federal Government seeks to assure the 
adequacy, economy, and safety of trans- 
portation and communication services. 
Although the expenditures required for 
this activity are relatively small, this is 
one of the more important responsibili- 
ties exercised by the Government in this 
field. The 1951 budget includes mod- 
erate increases for the regulatory com- 
missions, to permit them to reduce back- 
logs of pending cases, and to meet new 
problems more promptly. 

Finance, commerce, and industry 

As part of its broad program for bal- 
anced economic development, the Fed- 
eral Government provides a variety of 
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general financial and other aids to pro- 
mote the stability and growth of inde- 
pendent businesses. These are supple- 
mented by regulatory action designed to 
remove monopolistic barriers to produc- 
tion and commerce. In addition, in two 
areas—exports and rents—it is necessary 
to continue, on a limited basis, wartime 
controls now in effect. Total expendi- 
tures in 1951 are estimated at 212 mil- 
lion dollars, of which net expenditures 
for loans to business will account for 
about three-fourths. 


Finance, commerce, and industry 
[Fiscal years. In millions} 


New obli- 
gat ional au- 
thority for 
1951 


Expenditures 


Program or agency 


1949 actual 
1950 estimated 
1951 estimated 
Appropriations 
Other 


—— | ——|— — 


Business loans and guar- 
antees (Reconstrue- 
-tion Finance Cor- 
poration, present pro- 
ams and proposed 
legislation) -i-en 
Promotion and reguls- 
tion of business: 
Department of Com- 
merce: 


8168. $250 


Export control. 
Antimonopoly pro- 
grams (Federal 
dune Commission, 


ust 
Rent control (Hous- 


7 (u peas 


2 — 

AJl other: 

Preferred stock of 
financial institu- 
tions _(Reconstrue- 
tion Finance Cor- 


0 A SES 1 PERSIL Caa 


Total. 


Less than J million dollars. 


Business loans and guaranties: In the 
past year, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation has contributed substantial- 
ly to the financial stability of independ- 
ent businesses, especially small business. 
The change in economic conditions last 
spring resulted in many financing needs 
which private lenders failed to meet, and 
consequently applications for Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation business 
loans increased rapidly. During recent 
months, the Corporation has been mak- 
ing about 450 new loans per month, or 
nearly twice the rate of a year ago. With 
the favorable business outlook now an- 
ticipated, a somewhat lower level of new 
loan authorizations is estimated in 1951, 
but net expenditures are expected to rise 
above 1950 because of disbursements on 
loans authorized this year. In future 
years, repayments will provide increasing 
offsets to disbursements on new loans. 

To make sure that this program will 
meet the needs of business for long-term 
credit, I am renewing the recommenda- 
tion for a substantial increase in the 
present 10-year maximum on loan ma- 
turities. I also recommend an addition 
to the funds available for business loans. 
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Promotion and regulation of business: 
Since the war we have substantially 
strengthened our antimonoply program, 
but continued improvement is essential. 
I have asked the Secretary of Commerce, 
in consultation with the Attorney Gen- 
eral, the Federal Trade Commission, and 
the Council of Economie Advisers, to de- 
velop recommendations for increasing 
the effectiveness of this program. A 
major aspect of this study will be the de- 
velopment of methods to facilitate estab- 
lishment of small businesses, to promote 
their stability and growth, and to remove 
obstacles to their survival as independent 
competitive enterprises. 

The budget also provides additional 
funds for strengthening the antimonop- 
oly activities of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. Among other things, this will 
permit a study of trends in industrial 
concentration to guide the formulation 
of Federal policy and to aid in prose- 
cuting specific cases. 

As the record levels of housing con- 
struction have gradually reduced the 
housing shortage, rent controls have been 
removed in many communities. This 
trend probably will continue. To pre- 
vent serious hardship to tenants in areas 
where shortages remain critical, I am 
recommending a 1-year extension of rent 
control authority beyond the present ex- 
piration date of June 30, 1950. 

Improvement in the supply situation 
has permitted removal of most commodi- 
ties from export control. Export licens- 
ing of some strategic commodities, how- 
ever, remains essential because of the un- 
certain international situation, 

Labor 


The programs of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the field of labor are designed 
to encourage increasingly effective use 
of our major productive resource—the 
skill of the American workingman—with 
the ultimate objective of assuring higher 
production and standards of living. To 
this end, the Government fosters re- 
sponsible and peaceful labor relations 
based on collective bargaining by offer- 
ing voluntary mediation services and 
providing a remedy for unfair labor prac- 
tices. It promotes fair labor standards 
for wages, hours, and employment con- 
ditions to prevent exploitation and un- 
fair competition based on substandard 
conditions. It finances a free placement 
service to aid industry, agriculture, and 
workers and insures workers, mainly 
through a Federal-State system, against 
total loss of income during periods of 
temporary unemployment. Finally, it 
collects and publishes information on 
wages, employment, prices, construc- 
tion, and other subjects in order that 
business and economic planning and de- 
cisions may be on a factual basis. 

The importance of these programs is 
by no means measured by the total ex- 
penditures of 243 million dollars in 1951, 
since many of the activities are regula- 
tory in nature and require only minor 
expenditures. Of total expenditures, 
about 70 percent consists of grants to 
States for administration of the Federal- 
State employment service and unem- 
ployment compensation system. 

Placement and unemployment com- 


pensation activities: The Federal Gov- 
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ernment sets standards and pays all ad- 
ministrative costs for State operation of 
public employment offices and unem- 
ployment insurance. Public employment 
offices placed applicants in more than 
12,000,000 jobs during the past fiscal 
year. Of the total job placements, over 
7,000,000 were on farms. till more 
placements are expected in 1950 and 1951. 

The unemployment compensation 
work load is closely related to general 
economic conditions. Last year the Con- 
gress recognized this fact by appropriat- 
ing a contingency fund of 5 percent of 
the basic grants, to be used if the num- 
ber of claims increased, It now appears 
that this contingency fund will not be 
sufficient to pay for the increase in work 
load which has occurred. I shall, there- 
fore, request a supplemental appropria- 
tion for 1950. For 1951, the budget 
recommendations for the basic grants 
assume a somewhat lower average level 
of unemployment but call for a contin- 
gency fund of 10 percent to obviate de- 
lays in paying valid claims, should the 
volume of claims suddenly rise. 


Labor 
[Fiscal years. In millions] 


New obli- 
gational an- 
thority for 
1951 


Expenditures 


Program or agency 


1950 estimated 
1951 estimated 
Appropriations 


1949 actual 


Other 


Placement and unem- 
ployment compen- 
sation activities: 

3 of Labor: 


Proposed leetalath legislation | 
beret 5 


3104. 


eney 
Mediation and regula- 
tion of labor relations..| 12 12 
Labor standards and 
training: 
Department of Labor: 
Present programs 8 10 
Industrial safety 
program (pr 
posed legislation 
Department of the Re 
terior (mine safety) .. 4 4 
Fair Employment 
Practice Commis- 


Labor information, sta- 
tistics, and general 
administration 0 9 


Mediation and regulation of labor re- 
lations: In my State of the Union 
Message I have discussed the imperative 
need for basic revision of the Labor- 
Management Relations Act of 1947 to 
incorporate sound provisions on the 
rights and responsibilities of labor and 
management in relation to each other 
and to the general public, and to remove 
unworkable administrative provisions in 
the present law. This budget allows for 
improving mediation and conciliation 
activities by providing funds to permit 
relatively equal service for all parts of 
the country and for the recently ex- 
panded organization for adjustment of 
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employee grievances in the railway 
industry. 

Labor standards and labor training: 
The 1949 amendments to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, while inadequate in many 
respects, made substantial improvements 
in the law by raising the minimum wage 
to 75 cents an hour and tightening the 
provision against the use of child labor 
in production for interstate commerce. 
I am recommending increased funds for 
the additional inspection and legal staff 
which effective enforcement will require. 
Such enforcement is essential, not only 
to protect the purchasing power of work- 
ers who need it most, but also to protect 
law-abiding employers from unfair 
competition. 

Two legislative proposals respecting 
employment conditions, and one on 
training, should be enacted promptly. 
First, a permanent Fair Employment 
Practice Commission should be estab- 
lished. To keep minority groups eco- 
nomically submerged is not only unjust 
and discriminatory, but also prevents the 
best use of available manpower. Sec- 
ondly, I am renewing my recommenda- 
tion for grants to States to assist them 
to encourage industrial safety. The Fed- 
eral Government and the States spend 
many millions of dollars each year to 
rehabilitate injured workers. It is only 
common sense to do what we can to pre- 
vent injuries in the first place. Finally, 
I recommend that a labor extension 
service be established in the Department 
of Labor to make available to wage 
earners educational programs designed 
to promote sound labor-management re- 
lations. Such a program would require 
about 3 million dollars a year after it 
gets into cveration but would not have 
substantial effect on the 1951 budget 
because of the time required to get under 
way at the local level. 

Trust accounts and unemployment 
compensation legislation: Last year’s 
temporary but sharp rise in unemploy- 
ment provided the first real test of the 
Federal-State unemployment insurance 
system since its establishment 15 years 
ago. The system was of great help in 
tiding workers over temporary unem- 
ployment and in sustaining markets for 
the products of employed workers, Dur- 
ing the last 12 months, a total of 1.7 
billion dollars in benefits was paid from 
the trust fund. At the same time, major 
shortcomings of the present system be- 
came painfully clear. It does not cover 
enough workers, and does not replace 
enough of the wages lost through unem- 
ployment. I shall submit proposals for 
legislation to overcome these and other 
defects by strengthening the present 
Federal-State system. 

At present, only about two-thirds of 
the workers employed in nonagricultural 
industries are insured against the haz- 
ards of temporary unemployment. Cov- 
erage should be extended to employees 
of small establishments, of industries 
processing agricultural products, and of 
the Federal Government. This would 
raise coverage to about three-fourths of 
nonagricultural workers. Furthermore, 
legislation should include minimum Fed- 
eral standards for eligibility and dis- 
qualifications, in order to remove some of 
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the present inequalities in administra- 
tion among the States. 

Present weekly benefits now average 
about one-third of previously earned 
weekly wages. The insurance was orig- 
inally intended to replace at least half 
of previous earnings—the minimum 
needed to pay for food and rent—but 
benefits in many States have not kept 
up with price rises. In order to assure 
more nearly adequate benefits through- 
out the Nation, the Federal law should 
provide minimum standards for benefits 
paid from the State trust accounts. 
These standards should require benefits 
of 50 percent of previous wages up to 30 
dollars a week for single workers, with 
additional amounts for dependents up 
to 42 dollars a week for a worker with 
three dependents. The legislation 
should also require that benefits be avail- 
able to eligible claimants for at least 26 
weeks, 

In addition to these changes in cover- 
age and benefit standards, I shall recom- 
mend amendments to the financing pro- 
visions of present legislation, including 
establishment of a reinsurance system to 
provide grants to States whose reserves 
for benefits become temporarily low, 
despite reasonable measures to maintain 
adequate funds. Although most States 
have sufficient reserves to pay higher 
benefits without increasing taxes, one or 
two States may need assistance by next 
autumn or shortly thereafter. 

. The proposed legislation will affect 
chiefly the trust fund rather than the 
appropriations for administration. For 
both the trust fund and the appropria- 
tions, the effect in the fiscal year 1951 will 
be slight because time will be required 
for the State legislatures to revise their 
laws to conform with new standards es- 
‘tablished by the Congress. Benefits for 
Federal workers will represent the prin- 
cipal continuing budgetary cost of my 
recommendations. (The estimated ex- 
penditures for these benefits in the fiscal 
year 1951 are shown under general gov- 
ernment.) Estimates for proposed re- 
insurance appropriations are also in- 
cluded in the budget. Expenditures 
from these appropriations will be neces- 
sary only if State reserves become inade- 
quate to provide for temporarily high 
numbers of insured unemployed. 


Unemployment trust fund (trust accounts) 
Fiscal years, In mimons] 


1949 
Item actual 
Receipts: 
Deposits by States and 
railroad unemployment 
— EE Ey SER! goo $1, 193 
F 180 165 


Payments: State and railroad 
unemployment with- 


General government 
The expenditures for general gov- 
ernment cover legislative, judicial, and 
financial management activities, and 
also many Government-wide adminis- 
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trative services and programs such as 
property and records management, pub- 
lic buildings construction and mainte- 
nance, and the operations of the Civil 
Service Commission. The total expend- 
itures for these programs for the fiscal 
year 1951 are estimated at 1.3 billion 
dollars compared to 1.2 billion for the 
current fiscal year. The increase is pri- 
marily for strengthening further the sys- 
tem of tax collection, for the Govern- 
ment payment to the employees’ retire- 
ment system, and for public building 
sites and plans. 

Internal revenue operations: Efficient 
operation of the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue, the Federal Government's primary 
tax collection agency, is essential to pro- 
tect the Federal revenue and to assure 
fair treatment to taxpayers. Studies of 
the organizational structure and admin- 
istrative procedures of this agency have 
been under way for some time and have 
already resulted in many improvements, 
including the mechanization of some 
operations. These have enabled the 
Bureau to strengthen and extend its 
audit and enforcement activities, there- 
by collecting additional taxes, not only 
directly, but also by stimulating a greater 
degree of voluntary compliance. Fur- 
ther improvements arein prospect. The 
1951 appropriation provides for in- 
creased funds for these purposes. 

Property management: Under man- 
date of the Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act of 1949, the 
General Services Administration was 
established to consolidate a number of 
Government-wide activities concerned 
with the procurement, maintenance, and 
disposal of Federal property. This was 
in accord with a major recommendation 
of the Commission on Organization of 
the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment, The General Services Adminis- 
tration is currently undertaking to es- 
tablish records storage centers and is 
emphasizing the expansion of inspection 
services and traffic management, deter- 
mination of purchasing requirements, 
and controls to insure proper utilization 
of Government property. 


General government 
[Fiscal years. In millions] 
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General government—Continued 
[Fiscal years. In millions] 


Expenditures 


Program or agency 


1950 estimated 
Appropriations 


| 1949 actual 


| 1951 estimated 


Other central services: 
Property manage- 


po ee et 


merce 

Cemeterial program 
(Army and American 
Battle Monuments 
Commission) 
Immigration control 
(Justice) -=--> ==>. 
Other: 


pensation ments 
to Federal workers 
(proposed 


t 
Civil rights program 
tegisla- 


a. SS 1, 170) 1. 223| 1, 267}! 1,231 


1 This budget also includes 41 million dollars of appro- 


priat ions to liquidate prior year contract authorizations, 


Civilian employees’ retirement sys- 
tem: Federal employees covered by the 
civil service retirement and disability 
system are required by law to contribute 
6 percent of their salaries toward future 
benefits; the Government contributes 
the remaining cost of benefits provided 
under the system. The expenditures of 
333 million dollars estimated for 1951 
represent the Government payment nec- 
essary to enable the fund to cover its 
currently accruing obligations. 

Construction of public buildings: Of 
estimated expenditures of 53 million dol- 
lars in 1951 for construction of public 
buildings, more than half is for acquiring 
sites and drawing plans for future con- 
struction in accordance with the Public 
Buildings Act of 1949. Expenditures for 
actual construction will be limited to 
projects already under way. 

Operation of the Weather Bureau: 
Modest increases are requested to meet 
the increased demand for the services of 
the Weather Bureau. These include the 
requirements for general weather serv- 
ice, aviation forecasts, and assisting in 
the protection of our forests from fire 
hazards. Increases in Atlantic weather 
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patrol observations and in forecasting 
and briefing services to pilots on inter- 
national flights are to meet commitments 
under the International Civil Aviation 
Organization. 

Government of Guam, Samoa, and the 
trust territory of the Pacific islands: It 
is the announced aim of this Govern- 
ment to accord civil government to the 
inhabitants of its non-self-governing Pa- 
cific territories—Guam and American 
Samoa—which have been under Ameri- 
can rule for half a century, and the trust 
territory of the Pacific islands which we 
administer under a United Nations trus- 
teeship agreement. As a partial step in 
this direction I have transferred admin- 
istrative responsibility for Guam to the 
Secretary of the Interior and have di- 
rected that arrangements be made for a 
similar transfer on July 1, 1951, with re- 
spect to American Samoa and the trust 
territory. This budget contains 2 mil- 
lion dollars for Guam as part of a 4-mil- 
lion-dollar appropriation recommended 
for administration of Territories and 
possessions for the fiscal year 1951. I 
urge that the Congress enact the pro- 
posed organic acts now before it, provid- 
ing for the civil government of Guam 
and American Samoa, and similar legis- 
lation for the trust territory of the Pa- 
cifie islands: 

Development of the National Capital: 


I renew my request that the National- 


Capital Park and Planning Commission 
be established on a stronger statutory 
basis. This would enable the Commis- 
sion to fulfill more effectively its obli- 
gations to plan the orderly, coordinated 
development. of the District of Colum- 
bia and nearby areas in Maryland and 
Virginia. 

Government. Services Corporation: 
Several organizations not within the 
normal governmental framework now 
provide, in Government buildings and 
on Government property, cafeteria and 
recreational services for Federal em- 
ployees. I recommend that the Congress 
pass legislation now before it to create 
a self-supporting Government corpora- 
tion to carry out these essentially gov- 
ernmental responsibilities. 

Federal employees’ unemployment 
compensation: The proposed broadening 
‘of the coverage of the unemployment 
compensation program, 
elsewhere in this message, requires a 
Government payment to extend cover- 
age to Federal employees. This budget 
includes 13.5 million dollars for an ap- 
propriation to cover benefit payments in 
the second half of fiscal year 1951, when 
it is anticipated the program will be in 
operation. 

Civil rights program: This budget in- 
cludes funds to expand civil rights en- 
forcement activities of the Department 
of Justice under present laws. In addi- 
tion to the amount provided for estab- 
lishing a Fair Employment Practice 
Commission, there is included 800 thou- 
sand dollars as the amount needed un- 
der proposed legislation to establish. a 
permanent Commission on Civil Rights, 


recommended. 
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which would continuously review our 
practices and policies in this field, and 
to provide for an additional Assistant 
Attorney General to supervise a needed 
civil rights division in the Department 
of Justice. 

Interest on the public debt 


Interest on the public debt is a fixed 
obligation of the Government, deter- 
mined by the amount of Federal securi- 
ties outstanding and their interest rates, 
Payments are financed by permanent in- 
definite appropriations which do not re- 
quire annual congressional action, 


Interest on the publie debt 
[Fiscal years. In millions] 


Expenditures Appro- 
pria- 
Aware 
for 198 
Agency 1949 1950 1951 (perma- 


esti- esti- nent 
mated | mated | indefi- 
nite) 


Treasury Depart- 


Went 85,352 $5,725 | $5,625 | $5, 625 


Interest payments of 5.6 billion dollars 
estimated for 1951 are lower than those 
in 1950, because a shift in reporting 
methods caused a nonrecurring addition 
of over 200 million dollars in 1950. Un- 


der the new method, effeetive in the fiscal 


year 1950, all interest payments are now 
reported as they become payable rather 
than when they are actually paid. As 
a result of the transition, the 1950 total 
includes interest for prior years that 
was payable but had not yet been pre- 
sented for payment at the beginning of 
the fiscal year 1950. This change does 


not significantly affect the reporting of. 


interest payments in 1951 and later 
years. 

Apart from this nonrecurring item, 
total interest payments will continue to 
rise in the fiscal year 1951. Each year 
more of the savings bonds sold during 
the war reach the stage where interest 
accrues at higher rates. Moreover, con- 
tinuing accumulations of Government 
trust funds will cause further increases 
in special issues to such funds of obliga- 
tions bearing rates of interest higher 
than the average on the entire public 
debt. Finally, the budget deficit this 
year and next will add to the total vol- 
ume of interest-bearing debt: Savings 
in refunding operations; however, will 
offset some of this increase in interest 
cost. 

Interest payments on the Federal 
debt are widely distributed, and repre- 
sent a particularly important source of 
income to certain institutions and 
groups. Almost 2 billion dollars of in- 
terest in the fiscal year 1951 is expected 
to go to individuals and unincorporated 
businesses. About 1 billion dollars wiil 
be paid to commercial banks and almost 
1.5 billion to insurance companies, mu- 
tual savings banks, and other private 
investors. Another 1 billion dollars will 
go to Government retirement funds, so- 
cial security funds, and various other 
Government trust funds to build up re- 
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serves out of which future benefits will 
be paid. Over 250 million dollars of in- 
terest in 1951 will be paid to the Federal 
Reserve banks; more than half of such 
payments will be returned to the Treas- 
ury and deposited into miscellaneous re- 
ceipts. The remainder will be used to 
defray most of the operating expenses 
of the Federal Reserve System, to pay 
dividends to member banks, and to add 
to surplus. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION—A SUMMARY 


The following table shows estimated 
expenditures, appropriations; and other 
authorizations included in the budget 
for programs under proposed legislation. 
The second table shows the effect of 
proposed legislation upon the Govern- 
ment trust funds. 

Many of the programs listed under 
proposed legislation are actually con- 
tinuations of programs already in exist- 
ence but for which new authorizations 
are required to permit their continuance 
in 1951. These items are set forth sepa- 
rately in the first part of the table. 

The budget also contains a general re- 
Serve for contingencies. It is designed 
as a minimum provision for activities 
not now definitely foreseen, but on which 
action may be required before the end 
of the fiscal year. 

Proposed legislation (summary of amounts 
ineluded in the budget) 


Fiscal years. In millions] 
Anticipated supple- 
Esti- mental appropri- 
mated ations and other 
Function and he ex vol eh authorizations 
ures, 


— a 


1951 


EXTENSION OF EXISTING 
LEGISLATION 


Internationalaflairs and 
finance: 

-Extension of Euro- 
pean recovery pro- 
gram and other for- 
eign nid 

Extension of mutual 
defense assistance.. 


esis American nich 


81, 700.0 
O 


2 e service N 3. 9 
Housing and commu- 
nity development: 


Mortgage purchases.. 125.0 
Loans to prefabrica- 
eg e E E (e 
Extension snd modi- 
fication of loan in» 
surance. 2127 
Aericultureand agricul- 


tural resources: Com- 
modity Credit Cor- 
poration... 9 
Transportation and 
communication: 
Federal-aid postwar 
highway progrum 4 
Forest higiiways .. eee 
Finance, commeree, and 


4 — 1. 000.0079 


industry: 
Business loans and 
guarantees W (250. 0) 
Extension ol rent 
Str W 16.0 
Expenditures and 
F 
3 2, 059.0] 3, 707. 7 
Contract autoriza- 
- jon: ieee 
Pu blic. debtauthor- 
F een etek 2, 525.0) (500. 0) 


f} 
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Proposed legislation (summary of amounts 
included in the budget)—Continued 
Fiscal years. In millions] 


NEW LEGISLATION 
ar yon affairs 


ce: 
Technical assistance 
to economically un- 
derdeveloped areas 
(Point 4 
Assistance to the Re- 
public of Korea 
Contributions to In- 
ternational Trade 
Organization and 
other international 


r 
National defense: Mili- 
tary functions (in- 
cluding public works). 


Increased grants to 
States for maternal 


jousing 


Home” Loan Bank 
Board stand-by 
Ld pe: author- 


Education and genera) 


rosen 
Genera) aid for oper- 
ating expenses, ele- 
mentary and sec- 
ondary schools 
Surveys and emer- 
gency construction, 
elemen rapa sec 
ondary schools 
Education “ofehildren 
on Federal proper- 
ties and in emer- 


gency areas 
General assistance to 
college students 
National Science 
Foundation 
Agriculture and agri 
cultural resources: 
Administration of 
Commodity Ex- 
change Act 
Natural resources: 
Research in utiliza- 
tion of salt water... 
Baltimore Washing- 
ton Parkway 
Transportation and 
communication: 
Waterways 


Postal rate increase 
(increased revenue) 
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Proposed legislation (summary of amounts 
included in the budget)—Continued 


[Fiscal years. In millions] 


antares ae 

mental appropri- 

ations and other 
authorizations 


NEW LEGISLATION— 
contin 


Labor: 
Expanded unemploy- 
ment insurance: 
Administration 


and reinsurance . 612.4 812.8 
ga safety pro- ae 
Fair EMGO 

tice Commis- 
. pS a E ee 7 
General government: 
Strengthening Fed- 

eral civil-rights pro- 

Pe peeps, Betas) (TM S eee 8 
Unemployment com- 

pensation pay- 

ments to Federal 

Workers suai ARO ais 13.5 

5 83 

appropriations 
G 684. 5 

Contract authori- 
rations nmo 1252. 4] 

Publie deb author- 

1 ERE RED (25.0) 


“ 1 n additional receipts of 60 million dollars in 


1 —[] indicate contract authorizations. () indi- 
cate public debt anthorizations. 


Proposed legislation affecting trust funds 
[In millions) 


1951 esti- 


Function and program mated 


SOCIAL WELFARE, HEALTH, AND SECURITY 


Extend and improve old-age and survivors 
insurance: 

Additional receipts 

Additional disbursements.. 


Net accumulation in reserve 
88 insurance: 
Receip 


The budget for the fiscal year 1951 re- 
flects the great strength and the exten- 
sive responsibilities of this country. It 
represents much more than a collection 
of facts and figures—it represents the 
program which I am recommending for 
our Government in the months ahead. 
It will influence the course of events for 
years beyond 1951, and the success with 
which we push ahead toward enduring 
peace, continuing economic growth, and 
a steady strengthening of our democratic 
society. 

In preparing this budget, I have ear- 
nestly applied the fundamental princi- 
ples which, in the present circumstances, 
should guide us in the conduct of our 
affairs. It is an honest budget, which 
meets the realities which face us. It 
provides for essential activities on a 
minimum basis and no more, despite the 
great pressures which exist on every side 
for larger expenditures on specific pro- 
grams, It meets the obligation of our 
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Government to nourish and support the 
economic and social health of our Na- 
tion. It not only provides for substan- 
tial progress in 1951 toward our goal of 
budgetary balance but also lays the basis 
for further improvement in subsequent 
years consistent with the welfare of the 
country. 

We are still a young and growing Na- 
tion with a great reserve of human skills 
and productive resources. We have 
made and shall make more progress to- 
ward a less threatening world. Our 
strength is not being impaired by our 
present great responsibilities and the 
temporary deficits required to meet 
them. Given wise policies, which meet 
the broadest tests of national welfare, 
we can look forward to the future with 
confidence. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

JANUARY 3, 1950. 


Mr. RANKIN (interrupting the read- 
ing of the message). Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the further 
reading of the message be dispensed 
with and that the entire message be 
printed in the Recor at this point. 

Mr, RICH. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, it seems we ought to 
know what is going on. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I object, Mr. 
Speaker. I think we ought to continue 
with the reading of the message. This 
is a Presidential message, and I think 
we all ought to hear it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr, Par- 
MAN). The Clerk will read. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. PAT- 
MAN). The Chair will count. [After 
counting.] Eighty-five Members are 
present, not a quorum. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


[Roll No. 2] 
Abbitt Dingell Harden 
Addonizio Dollinger Hart 
Albert Donohue Heffernan 
Bailey Douglas Heller 
Barden Eaton Herter 
Barrett, Pa. Eberharter Hinshaw 
Battle Elliott Hoffman, II. 
Bentsen Ellsworth Irving 
Bland Elston Javits 
Blatnik Feighan Jenison 
Bolton,Ohio Fernandez Jennings 
Brooks her Kelley, Pa. 
Buckley, N.Y. Flood Kelly, N 
Bul e Kennedy 
Burton Fugate Keogh 
Celler Fulton Klein 
Christopher Furcolo Kunkel 
Chudoff Gamble Lane 
Clemente Gilmer Latham 
Cole, Kans. Gorski Lichtenwalter 
Combs Green Lynch 
Corbett Gregory McConnell 
Cotton McSweeney 
Crosser Edwin Arthur Marcantonio 
Davenport Hall, Miller, Md. 
Davies, N. T. Leonard W. Miller, Nebr. 
Davis, Ga, Halleck Mills 
Delaney Hand Monroney 
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Morgan Poulson Shafer 
Morrison Powell Smathers 
Multer Quinn Smith, Kans, 
Murphy Ramsay Smith, Ohio 
Nixon Rivers Staggers 
Norton Rodino Stanley 
O'Brien, Mich, Roosevelt Stigler 
O'Konski Sadlak ‘Tauriello 
O'Toole Sadowski Taylor 
Pfeifer, Saylor Walsh 
Joseph L. Scott, Weichel 
Pfeiffer, Hardie White, Idaho 
William L. Scott, Withrow 
Philbin Hugh D., Jr. Wood 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 309 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the 
message of the President of the United 
States. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, we have 
just heard the Clerk read the draft of the 
Federal fiscal program for the ensuing 
fiscal year as prepared under the Presi- 
dent’s direction and approval by him for 
consideration by the Congress. 

It calls fer somewhat smaller appro- 
priations and expenditures than those 
requested for the current fiscal year, a 
gratifying reduction, but one which con- 
templates a deficit of upward of $5,000,- 
000,000. 

The appropriations proposed, includ- 
ing $4,500,000,000 for liquidating contract 
authorizations, aggregate $37,600,000,000. 
That amount omits $7,400,000,000 tenta- 
tively estimated for later submission, 
The over-all total is $45,000,000,000, a re- 
duction of 87,900,000, 000 under the cur- 
rent year as now projected. 

Expenditures are proposed in the total 
amount of $42,400,000,000, which would 
flow from both new and existing obliga- 
tional availability. That amount con- 
trasts with $43,300,000,000 now projected 
for the current fiscal year. 

The budget message is phrased in 
sanguine vein. The President expresses 
confidence that the fiscal recommenda- 
tions provide a solid basis for moving to- 
ward budgetary balance within the next 
few years.” The realization of that ex- 
pectation involves many factors, includ- 
ing contingencies, which need to be 
weighed carefully. Their materializa- 
tion is not altogether within our own 
hands. Much depends upon develop- 
ments beyond our shores, where our po- 
litical and financial economy is inex- 
tricably involved. Under the circum- 
stances there is reason to believe that we 
should proceed with a measure of cau- 
tion and keep our budgeting more nearly 
in line with the principle of pay as we go. 

It must be conceded that demands and 
obligations are such, at present, by rea- 
son of international situations and in-- 
volvements, that we are precluded from 
operating wholly within income without 
material disadvantage, but undoubtedly 
we should consider with care the incur- 
rence of new obligations, however mer- 
iforious they may appear, until our 
Treasury situation has definitely im- 
proved. We may exempt, of course, self- 
liquidating projects and projects which 
unmistakably contribute to enhance- 
ment of the national income, the only 
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character of new obligations involving an 
overdraft upon our resources which we 
can afford to approve. 

A deficit of $5,100,000,000 in times of 
peace, and especially during a period in 
which prosperity so generally prevails, 
runs counter to the conception of the 
majority of our people as to what con- 
stitutes sound financial housekeeping. 
It is my considered judgment that it is 
our clear duty to avoid, or at least reduce 
drastically, any such overdraft, first, by 
making lesser amounts available for ex- 
penditures than those proposed, and, 
second, by removing any residue through 
the medium of raising Treasury income, 
if only temporarily. 

In the short time the budget has been 
available we have been limited to a 
rather hurried examination of its con- 
tents. But on even a cursory reading 
it is evident that it is susceptible to ju- 
dicious pruning. However, unless we re- 
sort to indiscriminate cutting, a course 
both impracticable and indefensible, it 
is hardly possible to hope to make up 
the difference between unaugmented 
projected income and such outgo as it 
may be necessary to sanction. Should 
that situation develop, as there is rea- 
son to believe it will, then a new tax 
measure is warranted. 

As Speaker RAYBURN sagely remarked 
a few days ago, “A prudent man pays 
his debts when he has the money.” Like 
the prudent man, the Nation should not 
only be paying its way but should be 
paying something on its debt. No other 
course is tenable. Until we are again 
launched upon such a course we must 
exercise the greatest care in giving ap- 
proval to new undertakings which would 
entail further borrowing. 

Here in brief is a picture of the 1951 
budget: 

The estimate of over-all receipts is 
$37,300,000,000. 

The estimate of over-all expenditures 
is $42,400,000,000. 

That amount includes expenditures 
that would flow from $7,400,000,000 ten- 
tatively estimated for later submission 
in the form of new appropriations and 
other authorizations. An itemization of 
such subsequent submission commences 
on page M84 of the budget. The list is 
rather long, too long to read from the 
floor. Similar items may be found in 
table VII, commencing on page A-18 of 
the budget. The latter table also indi- 
cates the expenditures that would be 
made during the fiscal year 1951 in con- 
sequence of such tentative submissions. 

If the budget were approved as pre- 
sented, including tentative later submis- 
sions, the projected deficit would be $5,- 
100,000,000, contrasted with $5,500,000,- 
000 which is estimated as the deficit for 
the current fiscal year. The projected 
deficit for the ensuing fiscal year is predi- 
cated on Jack of any additional revenues 
which might accrue from the enactment 
of recommendations later to be presented 
for the purpose of effecting certain ad- 
justments in our tax laws. Possibly it 
should be added, that the projected ex- 
penditure total and the projected total 
deficit: presuppose action by the Congress 
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augmenting postal receipts to the extent 
of $395,000,009. 
The projected expenditure total com- 
prises amounts— 
From appropriations pro- 
posed in the budget $26, 725, 000, C09 
From appropriations here- 
tofore made 
From unpredictable defi- 
ciency and supplemental 
appropriations (this ap- 
plies to the reserve for 


12, 100, 000, 000 


contingencies 175, 000. 000 
From appropriations for ob- 

jects in the “tentative 

later submission” cate- 

en fp pn eR Ma D Se 3, 400, 000, 000 


These amounts add up to $42,400,000,- 
C00, the total projected expenditure figure 
previously given. 

It is within these expenditure classifi- 
cations we must find a way to curtail 
projected Treasury withdrawals. As 
formerly, the task is made difficult by the 
allocations for and in consequence of 
national defense, past and present, and 
the efforts in which we are engaged for 
the promotion of world-wide peace. 
Seventy percent of the spending program 
is directly traceable to such objects. 
However, that is not an untouchable 
field, and it may be that as we examine 
such allocations in the Appropriations 
Committee we may find warrant for sub- 
stituting lesser amounts. You may be 
certain we shall not hesitate to use the 
knife when justified by sound business 
considerations. 

In phases of the budget not associated 
with war and its aftermath, we shall 
studiously examine any new projects pro- 
posed; any increases over current provi- 
sion for routine Federal operations will 
be carefully scrutinized; and every effort 
will be made to determine if such opera- 
tions may not be satisfactorily financed 
with lesser amounts than are currently 
available. In other words, our aim will 
be to effect reductions wherever possi- 
ble without impairing efficiency of ad- 
ministration and without contravention 
of the public interest. 

That is not a new committee policy. 
It merely is a reiteration of the gen- 
erally conceived duty and practice of the 
Appropriations Committee to strive to 
the utmost to conserve tax dollars. 
Never was that duty of greater impor- 
tance than at this time, operating as we 
are in the red and confronted by a con- 
tinuation of deficit spending in the next 
succeeding fiscal year. 

And make no mistake about it, my 
friends, deficit spending is not popular 
with the folks back home. They are in- 
sisting in emphatic terms upon a curtail- 
ment of Federal spending. 

The projected withdrawal figure in- 
cident to later submission is not wholly 
subject to control by the Committee on 
Appropriations, because a large portion 
of such submissions must wait authoriz- 
ing legislation. Legislative authoriza- 
tion must first be secured and in that 
connection, attention should again be 
called to the imperative need of con- 
sidering the financial impact on our fis- 
cal economy of such authorizing legis- 
lation when current demands already 
are consuming all available Treasury in- 
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come. How, under the sun. can we 
achieve and maintain a balanced budget 
if we continue to pyramid new demands 
upon expenditures already authorized 
unless we dispense with existing authori- 
zations or provide additional revenue. 

Personally, I welcome Minority Leader 
Martin’s “price tag” committee sugges- 
tion, proposing to put a cost label on 
every spending bill. In that connection, 
may I suggest, however, that a more 
orderly procedure would be a rule re- 
quiring all reports on bills to include a 
statement of cost, and making reports 
failing to include such statement sub- 
ject to a point of order. 

As a matter of fact, the majority wel- 
comes help from any source which will 
contribute to economical Federal budg- 
eting. We have been striving since 
VJ-day to get our financial house in 
order. Hiroshima was but a few days 
past before we began recapturing appro- 
priations and the cancellation of upward 
of $64,000,000,000 which were then open 
to obligation. Within 6 months after the 
close of the fiscal year in which fighting 
ceased President Truman transmitted to 
the Congress a balanced budget. Up to 
that time the President had brought 
about a reduction in the public debt, from 
its peak of $272,000,000,000 of more than 
$20,000,000,000. 

The situation today is even more im- 
perative. 

From every technical and statistical 
point of view our fiscal situation is the 
most unfavorable in the peacetime his- 
ory of the Republic. In the last session 
it was customary to refer to the national 
debt as a two hundred and fifty-two bil- 
lion obligation. The final Treasury re- 
port, as of December 30, 1949, indicates 
a total debt of $257,160,110,000, or $4,- 
405,708,000 more than on the final busi- 
ness day of 1948. 

In the budget which the President sub- 
mitted in the last session the amount 
scheduled for payment of interest on the 
national debt was $5,350,000,000. In the 
message just read to the House the requi- 
sition for interest on the debt is $5,725,- 
000,000, an increase between the two 
budget messages of $375,000,000 per an- 
num for interest alone. ‘ 

During the fiscal year 1949 the full 
effect of the fiscal policies of the Eighti- 
eth Congress were brought to bear—new 
tax rates went into effect in May 1948, 
just 60 days before the beginning of 
fiscal year 1949. As a result it is now 
estimated the public debt will be $263,- 
800,000,000 by the end of 1951. The in- 
terest charge alone in 1951 will aggregate 
$5,600,000,000. 

Attention should again be called, how- 
ever, to the fact just referred to that the 
budget as submitted contemplates addi- 
tional revenue to be derived from in- 
creases in postal rates—not yet enacted 
by Congress—totaling $395,000,000. If 
this amount is not forthcoming then the 
public-debt increase will be that much 
greater. 

It is a situation which warrants re- 
newed and detailed scrutiny of the 
budget and all proposals involving ex- 
penditures, and justifies any possible im- 
provement in methods of processing the 
appropriations. 
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Ever since the adoption of the Budget 
and Accounting Act of 1921, the commit- 
tee has been seeking some practical 
method of submitting the annual ap- 
propriations in one over-all bill. Nota- 
bly, under Chairman Swager Shirley of 
Kentucky and Committee Clerks Mark 
Sheild and John Pugh, extensive studies 
were inaugurated with this in view. 

Finally, with the opening of the 
Eighty-first Congress, the first step was 
taken by the enlargement of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations to 45 members, 
making it possible to create nine sub- 
committees of five members each, and 
confining the service of each member to 
one committee and one bill, with the an- 
nouncement that if the reorganization 
was successful, the nine bills would be 
consolidated into one bill in the second 
session of the Eighty-first Congress. The 
reorganization proved successful beyond 
expectation and the entire budget passed 
the House and was transmitted to the 
Senate before April 15, 1949, so well proc- 
essed that practically no amendments of 
any importance were adopted in the 
House. 

Plans for collaboration between the 
House and Senate on the omnibus bill 
were worked out last week by a joint 
conference between the deficiency sub- 
committees of the two Houses under 
which the hearings by the House sub- 
committees will be printed in sections, 
embracing each subdivision of the bill, 
and released to the press and sent to the 
Senate as rapidly as completed. Under 
this system the Senate hearings need be 
only an average of 10 days or 2 weeks 
behind the House hearings and will have 
been practically completed by the time 
the House bill is passed and messaged 
over. 

The advantages of the one-package 
bill are obvious, Appropriations will be 
more carefully processed; duplications, 
overlapping and conflicts will be recon- 
ciled; legislative items will be eliminated; 
logrolling will be impracticable as all the 
cards will be on the table at one time and 
any attempted trades will be too appar- 
ent to withstand the light of publicity; 
the entire expenditures for the year will 
be submitted in one figure simultaneously 
with an authoritative estimate of the 
national income; deficit financing will be 
discouraged, as a last opportunity will 
be afforded for reconsideration in the 
subcommittees of the entire bill with a 
view of bringing annual expenditures 
within the annual revenues of the Gov- 
ernment; and the bill will have been 
passed and all annual appropriations 
enacted before the end of the fiscal year, 
obviating the need for the usual continu- 
ing resolutions and permitting adjourn- 
ment of Congress much earlier than 
heretofore. So far as the Presidential 
veto is concerned, the President will have 
precisely the same right and opportunity 
to veto the omnibus bill and return it for 
further consideration that he now has, 
and which he has exercised, in passing on 
the several bills formerly submitted by 
the Congress, 

Adoption of the omnibus appropria- 
tion bill has been too long delayed. It 
has been in use in France, England, 
Sweden and other countries from the 
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inception of parliamentary government. 
The need has been long realized in 
America and the announcement of its 
adoption here meets with universal ap- 
proval from the press throughout the 
Nation, as indicated by the following 
editorial comment: 


[From the Kansas City Times of December 
28, 1949] . 


FOR MORE CARE WITH BILLIONS 


Some day we might have a Congress that 
was honest enough With itself and honest 
enough with the people it represents to ap- 
propriate only the money there actually was 
to spend—not a dollar more. In peacetime 
certainly there is no legal, moral, or national 
security obligation to be used as an argu- 
ment for any other course. 

There could be no better time than the 
present for an honest start in the one direc- 
tion. The opportunity is at hand in the pro- 
posal that all money bills be tied up into a 
single package and acted upon at one and 
the same time—when it is known how much 
money there will be to spend and when the 
pattern can be cut to fit the cloth. 

That is closely akin to the policy that Con- 
gress is morally and legally obligated to 
follow and by virtue of its own considered 
action. Under the Congressional Reorganiza- 
tion Act adopted only 3 years ago for its 
own guidance—Congress is required to frame 
its own budget in the light of anticipated 
revenues, It is no excuse to say that it has 
not been done in the last 3 years, for the 
requirement is there and is just as strong as 
ever. 

In the past the framing of a budget has 
been left wholly to the administration or the 
executive branch of the Government. It does 
not belong there any more than it belongs to 
Congress. In fact, it is more the duty of 
Congress because that body must say finally 
what shall be spent and for what purposes, 
That leaves upon Congress the burden of re- 
sponsibility for what is done. The adminis- 
tration budget is only advisory and-in the 
form of a recommendation—like all the other 
policies and programs that are laid before the 
legislative branch for its judgment and deci- 
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As it has been and as it shouldn’t be, Con- 
gress has taken up scores of appropriation 
bills separately. Each bill has been framed 
without any particular regard for the total 
revenue available and usually on the assump- 
tion that if any important cutting is to be 
done then some other committee and the 
Government agency or other interest behind 
it can do the trimming. Each is out to get 
what it can and the devil take the hindmost, 

The result often is that near the end of a 
session there is accumulated a great mass of 
appropriations that might require billions 
more than would be at hand. It is loose and 
irresponsible business that should not be 
tolerated in running the biggest business in 
the Nation and the world. 

Getting all the appropriations into a single 
bill would not in itself be a panacea but it 
would be an immense stride forward. Con- 
gress Members still would be human and 
politically minded. There could still be log- 
rolling, back scratching, and trading back and 
forth. But these practices would not so 
easily produce the results that now can be 
had. With the grand total of appropriations 
clearly laid out along with the revenue to be 
at hand there would be more compulsion to 
line up in accordance with the facts. The 
public would be able to see clearly the whole 
set-up and who was responsible for trying to 
block a sensible and highly justified pro- 
cedure. 

The new idea has the approval of commit- 
tee leaders who are in position to get it to 
work. So let’s have it and give it a fair trial. 


[From the Washington (D. C.) Post] 
LEGISLATIVE BUDGETS 


The chief advantage of the omnibus appro- . 


priation bill that is to take the place of mul- 
tiple appropriation bills is that it will provide 
Congress with an over-all figure of the cost of 
proposed spending programs, based on the 
recommendations of its various Appropria- 
tions Committees. A consolidated bill em- 
bodying the results of such committee delib- 
erations will not be ready for -presentation 
until late in the session, when Congress will 


be in a better position to estimate the tax 


revenues of the next fiscal year. The Reor- 
ganization Act of 1946 provided that a joint 
congressional budget committee should re- 
port to Congress each year by February 15 a 
legislative budget for the coming fiscal year 
including estimates of total expenditures and 
receipts. The act also provided that the 
committee report should be accompanied by 
a concurrent resolution adopting this. bud- 
get and fixing the maximum amount to be 
appropriated for expenditures. This legisla- 
tive budget plan has proved unworkable, be- 
cause it entailed setting an over-all spending 
figure at too early a date, in advance of de- 
tailed hearings on appropriation’ requests. 
Moreover, under the present system of piece- 
meal appropriations it is virtually impossible 
to keep total appropriations within a prede- 
termined over-all figure. 

The National Committee for Strengthening 
Congress, therefore, suggests that the Joint 
Budget Committee should review the items 
in the consolidated approriations bill and 
make a report to Congress about the first of 
May, embodying its own recommendations for 
increases or decreases in total appropriations 
or in revenue and/or increases or decreases 
in the public debt. Although this method of 
procedure would be an improvement on the 
present legislative budget plan, which re- 
quires the Joint Budget Committee to en- 
gage in a guessing contest, the committee 
would be of little use as an agent for intelli- 
gent control of spending unless it had made 
& continuous, intensive and independent 
study of the various appropriations measures 
included in the final appropriation bill. 
That kind of inquiry calls for a large staff 
of experts to examine estimates in detail 
and determine whether expenditures can be 
reduced without impairing efficiency and 
where they should be made. 


[From the St. Louis (Mo.) Globe-Democrat 
of December 28, 1949] 


ONE-PACKAGE BUDGET 


Despite fears of logrolling among the legis- 
lative brethren, congressional leaders have 
decided to wrap up the budget in a single 
bill. This looks like a good idea. With all 
its obvious pitfalls, a one-package budget is 
worth another try. 

The procedure of recent past sessions has 
certainly proved no panacea for budgeting. 
Appropriation measures have been drawn, 
considered, and passed separately. The 
President likes that system, for he can veto 
individual bills without blocking the entire 
budget. But the separate bill plan has helped 
throw the whole appropriation picture out 
of kilter. 

Congress believes it would be better to 
consider the complete budget structure at 
once. Thus it can determine the over-all 
size of its annual appropriations and, like 
any good tailor, cut the cloth to fit the 
revenue pattern. 

It is impossible to figure out a sound bud- 
get piecemeal. Unless the total is taken into 
all computations, certain features are bound 
to be overweighted and the possibility of a 
balance slim indeed. The last session proved 
this. With grandiose forecast, Congressmen 
set out to trim Presidential figures. They 
wound up adding more billions to the Presi- 
dent's budget. 
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The logrolling propensities of solons are 
ever present whether there is a single bill 
or not. The mutual back-scratching activi- 
ties of Congressmen will not be curtailed 


by a change in procedures, only a change 


in political nature. The pork-barrelling 
routine can exist when legislators trade votes 
for pet projects in an omnibus budget; they 
can and have done the same thing when 
allocation bills were separate. 

Possibly the Presidential veto gets a slug- 
ging in the one-bill plan. The White House 
can only approve or veto the whole budget, 
not parts. 
President the right of vetoing by item, so 
he could let the main budget pass and dis- 
approve of individual allotments if he 
wanted. However, it must be remembered 
the basic power of appropriation under our 
Constitution lies with Congress. 


“It will be a tough job to balance the next- 


budget. There would be a better chance of 
success if Congress tackles the chore in a 
single, composite bill. 


— 


[From Business Action, official organ of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States] 


WAY TO APPROPRIATIONS CUTS 


~ New hopes for subsequent years have been 

inspired by announcement that the Heuse 
Appropriations Committee will combine all 
appropriations in a single bill, beginning in 
the next session for fiscal 1951. 

A single appropriation bill, its sponsors be- 
lieve, should be more conducive to restraints 
upon the rising cost of government. 

Favorable action by Congress on a scheme 
for Executive cuts in expenditures for the 
coming fiscal year would be notice that the 
legislative branch is insistent on a balanced 
budget without any increase in taxation. 

Failure of the administration to bring 

the budget into balance by reductions be- 
low authorized expenditure totals would 
throw the problem back into the hands of 
Congress in next winter's session. Lumping 
of all appropriations in a single bill should 
make it less difficult to hold expenditures 
within revenues, although by no means pro- 
viding complete assurance of avoidance of a 
tax increase. 
- Abolition of the system of multiple ap- 
propriation bills is in line with efforts. by 
the National Chamber to improve legislative 
machinery for control of expenditures, 


— 


[From the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal] 
A SINGLE FEDERAL BUDGET BILL 


Chairman Cannon of the House Appro- 
priations Committee says he will try next 
year to get all Federal appropriations into 
a single omnibus bill. Senator Tarr ap- 
proves this step. Senator Byrn has long 
favored it. We hope that enough other in- 
fluential Members of Congress will join these 
men to put the idea across. 

The present practice of considering appro- 
priations for departments singly, or of com- 
bining the appropriations for two or three 
departments, is bad because it tends to min- 
imize in the congressional mind the stagger- 
ing totals that are amassed in this piece- 
meal fashion. 

Putting all appropriations in a single meas- 
ure would keep the attention of Congress and 
the people on the total. Every change made, 
up or down, would be seen in its relation to 
the total, and to the taxes required to meet 
that total. 

We are inclined to agree with Chairman 
Cannon that if we are able to have economy, 
we must first have this change in procedure. 
It is too easy now to slip in a few extra 
hundreds of millions here and there, without 
reckoning the ultimate cost and without com- 
paring taxpayer benefits with the accom- 
panying taxpayer burdens. 


It might be wise to grant the’ 
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From the Mobile (Ala.) Press Register] 


CONGRESS SHOULDN'T LET BUDGET TALK CAUSE IT 
TO PASS UP BUDGET CUTTING 


Congress has yet to give a final answer 
about cutting the Federal budget of almost 
842,000, 000, 000 which the administration asks 
for the next fiscal year. 

But in the meantime it has started talking 
about using a new approach to the budget 
for the year after that. 

. This proposed. departure. from customary 
budget practice in Congress contemplates a 
single-package appropriation: bill—that is, all, 
Government money bills would be lumped 
into a single measure. 

The purpose to adopt that procedure for 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1950, has 
just been announced by Representative CLAR-- 
ENCE. CANNON (Democrat, Missouri), chair- 
man of the House Appropriations Committee. 

-Under present practice, Congress deals 
With a flock ot appropriation bills, or, as the 
United Press expresses it, the Government's 
annual budget “goes through Congress in a 
dozen or so separate bills and Federal agen- 
cies often come back later with ‘deficiency’ 
requests.“ 

Tune new method which Congressman CAN- 
NON says will be offered for the 1951 fiscal 
year (to begin July 1, next year) is d 
to do away with piecemeal handling of the 
budget. 

In its report of Mr. CANNON’s comment on 
the single-package proposal, the United Press 
related in a Washington dispatch: 

“Announcing plans for the far-reaching re- 
form to the House, he said it would enable 
Congress to see the over-all spending picture 
in a single frame and balance it against Gov- 
ernment income. 

“He said it would put squarely up to Con- 
gress the issue whether to keep within the 
Federal income or ‘continue to spend more 
than our income and increase the stupendous 
national debt.’ 

“He also said the single-package plan 
would focus the Nation’s attention on Gov- 
ernment spending and help Members with- 
stand pressure groups more successfully.’ ” 

International News Service quoted Chair- 
man CANNON, of the House Appropriations 
Committee, as making these remarks: 

“When the consolidated [single-package] 
appropriation bill is presented we will also 
have an authoritative estimate of the na- 
tional income, 

“We can determine whether the budget is 
to be balanced with a surplus for debt re- 
tirement, or whether there is to be further 
deficit spending with increases in the na- 
tional debt. 

“There can be no side-stepping or shifting 
of responsibility on the question of whether 
we are to live within our income or continue, 
as during the war years, the spending poli- 
cies which have boosted the national debt 
to unprecedented heights.” 

According to INS, “leaders of both major 
parties on Capitol Hill” applauded the pro- 
posal to lump into one bill all the Govern- 
ment appropriations for the 1951 fiscal year. 

“Some obstacles were seen in the new 
plan,” INS reported, “but the consensus was 
that the possible economies in Government 
spending make it a worthy undertaking.” 

Congressional comment aside from Mr, 
Cannon’s included that of Representative 
Joun Taser, Republican, of New York, rank- 
ing minority member of the House Appro- 
priations Committee and its chairman in the 
preceding Congress. 

He said he considers the single-package 
appropriation proposal “worth trying,” al- 
though he is not as enthusiastic about it as 
Chairman CANNON. - 

Most taxpayers, we are convinced, would 
like for Congress to try something to better 
safeguard against wasteful spending by the, 
Federal Government. 
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Furthermore, while talking about budget 
procedure for the 1951 fiscal year, Congress 
should crack down against wasteful spending 
in the 1950 fiscal year soon to begin, But 
will it? 


[From the Wall Street Journal] 
A RAY OF HOPE 


Chairman Cax NON, of the House Appro- 
priations Committee, has promised that next 
year Congress will get a clear look at what 
it is doing before it starts spending money. 

It is easily done. No legislation or elabo- 
rate reorganization plan is required. The 
Appropriations Committees, while continu- 
ing separate hearings on individual spending 
bills, will simply bring them all to the floor 
in one bundle. Each Congressman can then 
see at one look the total amount of the 
money he is voting to spend. 

This is a revolutionary idea. True, it has 
been long advocated by Senator Brrp and 
others alarmed at the loose spending prac- 
tices of Congress, but because it is revolu- 
tionary—that is, it would upset old and com- 
fortable customs—it has met heavy opposi- 
tion. Many Congressmen, it would seem, 
prefer not to look at what they are doing. 

The plan is no panacea for budget pains; 
it would not prevent Congress from voting 
as big a spending bill as it chooses to do, 
It does have the merit of bringing that body 
face to face with its extravagance. Under 
the present piece- hy- plece method of appro- 
priating extravagance can slip upon the Con- 
gress, and the public, unawares. 

It won't empty the pork barrel, but it will 
bring tt out in the open where we can see 
what's inside. And when everybody can look 
at it some surprising things may happen. 


[From the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer] 
APPROPRIATION PROCEDURE 


Representative CANNON, the chairman of 
the House Appropriations Committee, has 
announced that next year all appropriation 
measures will be put into one bill so that 
the Members of Congress will have some idea 
of the total cost of the Federal Government 
when they authorize the expenditures. 

Under existing procedure, Congress votes 
separately on a number of supply bills, each 
containing appropriations for one or more 
branches of the Government. Nobody can 
tell what the total cost will be until the last 
bill has been passed. 

With an omnibus bill before it, Cannon 
pointed out, Congress could compare the total 
with the estimates of anticipated revenues. 
Such a comparison would show the need for 
either budget cuts or additional taxes or, In 
the case of a surplus, how much money could 
be applied on the national debt. It would 
also enable Congress “to more successfully 
withstand pressure groups and high-powered 
lobbies,” CAN NON said. 

One flaw has been found in the proposal. 
The President would be unable to exercise 
his veto power over appropriations without 
disapproving the single financing measure for 
the entire Government. 

This objection could be overcome if the 
Federal Government adopted the appropria- 
tion procedure in effect in Ohio and come of 
the other States. For years it has been the 
custom of the Ohio Legislature to lump gen- 
eral appropriations into one bill, but the 
State constitution gives the Governor the 
Tight to veto any item or items in any pill 
making an appropriation of money. 

There is no similar provision in the Fed- 
eral Constitution. An amendment probably 
would be necessary to give the President the 
power to veto specific items and this would 
take some time. But that is no reason why a 
‘trial of the omnibus appropriation procedure 
should be delayed. 
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[From the Cincinnati (Ohio) Post] 
ONE BIG BILL INSTEAD OF ELEVEN 


Representative CLARENCE CANNON, of Mis- 
souri, chairman of the House Appropriations 
Committee, says that in the next session of 
Congress the whole Federal budget will be 
lumped into a single appropriation bill. 

This is a reform long advocated by Senator 
Byrn, of Virginia. The Democratic leadership 
in Congress now apparently has accepted it, 
and many Republicans are said to be for it. 

The Government’s spending measures now 
go through Congress in 11 or more separate 
bills. Until the last of these is passed, which 
usually is just before a new fiscal year be- 
gins, Congress never knows accurately how 
much money it will vote for spending in that 
year. 

Under the new plan, Mr. CANNON says, 
when the single bill is ready for passage, 
Congress will have an estimate of probable 
income and can either cut spending to stay 
within that income or determine to meet a 
deficit by voting higher taxes or increasing 
the stupendous public debt. “Thus,” he 
promises, “there will be no sidestepping or 
shifting. The issue will be clear.” 

The change will be an improvement, 
Whatever may be hoped for from it, however, 
it won't help this year’s situation, which 
finds most of Congress shouting for economy 
but voting for spending far in excess of prob- 
able Federal revenue and, at the same time, 
sidestepping higher taxes. 


{From the Washington (D. C.) Post] 
ALL IN ONE 


Chairman Cannon, of the House Appro- 
priations Committee, plans to put all appro- 
priation items next year into a single omni- 
bus bill that would give Congress an over-all 
view of the spending program. His pro- 
posal has bipartisan support within the com- 
mittee and is hailed by Senator Tarr as a 
step in the right direction. Senator BYRD 
has long advocated the use of a single ap- 
propriation bill of this kind, pointing out 


. that the practice of passing separate appro- 


priation bills over a period of several months 
is a legislative handicap that prevents Con- 
gress from considering the budget as a whole 
and making intelligent reductions in ex- 
penditures. 

The Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 
attempted to put a ceiling on spending in 
advance of detailed appropriation requests, 
But the proposed legislative budget has 
never been put into effect. To estimate 
total expenditures early in the session before 
spending plans were fully known proved 
an impossible task. Moreover, the Budget 
Committee did not have a staff equipped 
to do the work entailed in studying and 
revising budget estimates. The present Con- 
gress decided to defer the date for agreement 
on the legislative budget to May 1 and ended 
by doing nothing at all about it. The failure 
of this effort to establish some sort of com- 
prehensive control over fiscal policy adds to 
the feeling of frustration that overwhelms 
many Congressmen who believe that Govern- 
ment spending must be curtailed, but lack 
the information needed to reduce expendi- 
tures without impairing essential services. 
Consequently, there is growing support for 
the type of omnibus bill that Mr. Cannon 
is proposing. 

Opponents of the plan fear that it might 
result in undue delay in passing appropria- 
tion measures. But if both House and Sen- 
ate held hearings on spending proposals con- 
currently the Senate would be ready to act 
promptly on the final measure approved by 
the House. Another objection to the plan 
is that it would bar the President from ex- 
ercising his right to veto appropriation meas- 
ures, since the veto of an omnibus bill would 
leave the Government without any funds for 
carrying on operations, However, the exer- 
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cise of the veto power in case of appropria- 
tion bills always creates grave disturbances 
and is seldom resorted to. If the President 
ventured to veto an unacceptable omnibus 
bill, the very gravity of the resultant emer- 
gency would doubtless insure prompt 
remedial action. 

In our opinion, the need for a control meas- 
ure of this kind has been convincingly demon- 
strated. Improved machinery for control of 
expenditures will not, as the recent CED 
report on tax and expenditure policy says, 
assure wise congressional action. But with- 
out such machinery Congress cannot be ex- 
pected to act wisely. An omnibus appro- 
priation bill is, of course, only one means of 
giving Congress a better insight into fiscal 
problems. Budget and accounting reforms, 
such as those recommended by the Hoover 
Commission, are also imperative if legislators 
are to know what specific spending projects 
will actually cost in any given year and in 
succeeding years. 

[From the Washington (D. C.) Daily News] 
ONE BIG BILL 


Representative OLARENCE CANNON, of Mis- 
souri, chairman of the House Appropriations 
Committee, says that in the next session of 
Congress the whole Federal budget will be 
lumped into a single appropriation bill. 

The Government's spending measures now 
go through Congress in 11 or more separate 
bills. Until the last of these is passed— 
which usually is just before a new fiscal year 
begins—Congress never knows accurately 
how much money it will vote for spending 
in that year. 

Under the new plan, Mr. CANNON says, 
when the single bill is ready for passage 
Congress will have an estimate of probable 
income and can either cut spending to stay 
within that income or determine to meet a 
deficit by voting higher taxes or increasing 
the stupendous public debt. Thus,“ he 
promises, “there will be no sidestepping or 
shifting. The issue will be clear.” 

The change will be an improvement. 
Whatever may be hoped for from it, however, 
it won't help this year's situation, which 
finds Congress talking economy but voting 
for spending far in excess of probable Fed- 
eral revenue and, at the same time, side- 
stepping higher taxes. 


[From the Washington (D. C.) Evening Star] 
LUMPING APPROPRIATIONS 


There is a lot of merit in the plan to con- 
solidate all of next year’s regular appropria- 
tion bills into an omnibus measure. The 
idea has been advanced at several sessions of 
Congress by Senator Brno without success. 
It is encouraging, therefore, to learn that 
Chairman Cannon, of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, intends to press for adop- 
tion of the single-bill proposal at the next 
session. He has considerable bipartisan 
support. 

It is now clear that Congress has aban- 
doned hope of bringing appropriation and 
revenue bills into some sort of balance 
through a legislative budget scheme. The 
budget system, authorized by the Congres- 
sional Reorganization Act, has proved to be 
unworkable. It was found that it was in- 
feasible to set a spending limit at the outset 
of a session because it 1s impossible to esti- 
mate accurately the needs of departments in 
advance of hearings. 

Frustrated in the budgeting approach, Mr. 
CANNON tried a new tack this year. He in- 
stituted simultaneous hearings on the major 
departmental appropriation bills, with a view 
of having all of them reported at approxi- 
mately the same time, so that Congress would 
have at least a general over-all idea of what 
it was appropriating. The simultaneous 
hearings were made possible by reassigning 
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subcommittee membership so that each 
member of the Appropriations Committee 
served on only one subcommittee. 

The single-bill plan would carry the simul- 
tanecous-hearing arrangement a logical step 
further. By wrapping up all the depart- 
mental appropriations in one package, Con- 
gress would have before it the grand total of 
proposed expenditures. Thus it would know 
exactly how much money would have to be 
raised to avoid a deficit. Under the old piece- 
meal system of voting on appropriations, the 
legislators had only a hazy conception of 
what the spending might amount to. Usually 
when the last appropriation was made and 
the costs were summed up, it was found that 
appropriations far exceeded original esti- 
mates of revenues that would be available. 

There is urgent need for some method of 
bringing appropriations under over-all scru- 
tiny and control. The loose procedures of 
the past have imposed upon the taxpayers 
huge deficits that might have been avoided 
had Congress operated along sound business 
lines. The omnibus appropriation plan offers 
some hope of relief. 


{From the Baltimore (Md.) Sun] 


ANOTHER PROPOSAL TO TIGHTEN CONGRESS’ 
CONTROL OF THE PURSE 


Representative CANNON gives the country 
good news when he announces that begin- 
ning next year the House Appropriations 
Committee will work out a consolidated gen- 
eral appropriation bill, To sense the scope 
and significance of this proposal, a little 
background has to be recalled. 

The main trouble has been that the size 
of the budget problem has forced a division 
of budget labor by which appropriations are 
broken up into 12 or more separate bills; 
each assigned to a subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Appropriations. Over 
a period of vp to 6 months these 12 sub- 
committees work in complete independence 
of each other, The revenue committees also 
work independently. Finally the practice 
has grown up of extending expenditures be- 
yond the years for which the appropriating 
legislation is primarily passed. 

The result has been that no Congressman 
not intimately engaged in the budgeting 
procedure has had a clear idea of what the 
Government was spending, for what pur- 
poses, in what year. If Members of Congress 
were completely at sea on these issues, the 
public was even worse off. In 1946 Congress 
tried to ease the situation in the legislative 
budget clauses of the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act. 

The idea of the legislative budget was sim- 
ply that the Appropriation and the Tax Com- 
mittees of the two Houses would get together 
and work out an appropriation total which 
would fit within the proposed ceiling of the 
prospective tax take. This was an excellent 
idea and it was embraced with enthusiasm in 
these columns and elsewhere. But many 
backers of the legislative budget overlooked 
the continuing fact that those 12 subcom- 
mittees still ground out those 12 separate ap- 
propriation bills in complete independence. 

This is where the new proposal of Repre- 
sentative CANNON comes into the picture, 
Mr. CANNON says that the House Appropria- 
tions Committee will consolidate the several 
appropriation bills into one over-all general 
budget bill which it will present to the Con- 
gress at one time. 

This over-all appropriation bill will con- 
tain rigid limits on the expenditures to be 
made in the given fiscal year, so that the wide 
margin between appropriations and actual 
expenditures which has so obscured budget 
clarity will be narrowed. And the over-all 
budget will afford just that total appropria- 
tion figure which the framers of the legisla- 
tive-budget law desired to balance out 
against prospective tax yields. 
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Bugs in the new scheme will undoubtedly 
turn up. But it aims at one of the major 
obstacles on which the legislative budget of 
1946 foundered. It is another step toward a 
revivification of the ancient doctrine that 
Congress should control spending and that 
the people, who elect Congress, should un- 
derstand the congressional control. And 
that doctrine was never so vital as in an age 
of $40,000,000,000 budgets. 


In conclusion, by way of summary, we 
have: 
[In billions of dollars] 
Pending before Congress for action: 


Appro- Ex- 
pria- pendi- 
tions tures 

Pending before Congress for 
action: 
In budget as submitted 28. 8 23.6 
To be submitted—— 5. 3.2 


Total to be acted upon 34.3 26. 
Permanent appropriations (pre- 
ponderantly interest on pub- 


T 5. 9 5. 8 
Total, new budget 40. 2 32. 6 
Expenditures from other sources: 
Previous appropriations obligated 
and carried forward —— 7.0 
Public-debt transaction, eto 2.8 
Total expenditures, 1951 42.4 
Estimated receipts 37. 
PPP 5. 1 


The foregoing table indicates that the 
Committee on Appropriations will have 
before it a total of 834, 300,000,000 in esti- 
mates for consideration and that of these 
estimates only 826,800,000, 000 will be ex- 
pended in 1951, the remainder of the 
total expenditure contemplated for 
1951—$13,600,000,000—to come from 
other sources beyond the jurisdiction of 
the Committee on Appropriations. 
Therefore it will be necessary to reduce 
the estimates before the committee by 
nearly $7,000,000,000 if a balanced budget 
is to be achieved through reduction of 
the estimates of direct annual appro- 
priation and the Committee on Appro- 
priations is to be expected to take full re- 
sponsibility for putting the Treasury in 
the black. 

Of the total amount of $34,300,000,000 
to be considered by the Committee on 
Appropriations the following large items 
are outstanding: 


In billions 


National defense. 
Veterans’ benefits. 
Foreign aid and international affairs.. 


24.9 


National defense situation is such as to 
require consideration of major policy 
matters which must be permitted—to 
some extent at least—to outweigh cold 
budgetary requirements. That is, there 
must be some consideration other than 
merely the number of dollars on hand 
at the particular time to determine the 
amount of national defense we will pur- 
chase. On the other hand there is no 
occasion to so close our eyes to budgetary 
restrictions as to purchase national de- 
fense on a basis which will in a few years 
result in our having nothing left to de- 
fend, by reason of having exhausted our 
resources so completely in an all out 


Total. . ————j5—c 
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defense effort as to have destroyed our 
economy. 

Veterans benefits cannot be reduced 
by the Committee on Appropriations 
materially as such benefits are provided 
by law and whatever amounts are due 
must be paid. If any change is to be 
made in this area it will have to be made 
by the legislative committee. 

In the foreign field we have certain 
commitments which must be honored in 
order to maintain our standing among 
nations. Regardless of how any Member 
may feel about the policy or about 
whether we should originally have made 
commitments, the fact remains that we 
are committed and whatever the cost, 
we must pay. Of course the committee 
will scrutinize such requests carefully to 
be certain no more is provided than is 
necessary to meet obligations incurred 
and to insure continuation of those pro- 
grams, which have so far proven effective 
in maintaining the peace of the world 
and in preventing the spread of ideal- 
ogies which have for their purpose the 
destruction of democratie principles. 

In view of these facts this is no time 
to talk about new charges against the 
general revenues. Before we embark on 
new programs we must go back and sur- 
yey the old ones and find what we can do 
about eliminating those which have out- 
lived their usefulness and reducing the 
cost of others. Presentation of all pro- 
posed expenditures simultaneously in 
ES bill will contribute materially to that 
end. 

It is the plan to include in the report 
accompanying the omnibus bill not only 
proposed appropriation figures but ex- 
penditure figures as well. Thus we put 
aside piecemeal consideration of appro- 
priation measures, formulated without 
knowing what the ultimate aggregate of 
Treasury demands might be, and deter- 
mine in the light of up-to-the-minute 
projected Treasury receipts how far we 
can go in drafting demands upon such 
receipts, taking into consideration, of 
course, requirements without the compass 
of the omnibus bill. 

The new performance-type budget is 
a long step forward. Recommended by 
the Hoover Commission, and concurred in 
by leading budgetary and fiscal experts, 
both in and out of the Government, it 
should serve as a further factor in hold- 
ing Government expenditures to the min- 
imum. As has been well said, “For the 
first time the budget estimates have been 
prepared according to a pattern based on 
logic instead of one based on antiquated 
custom.” However, the performance- 
budget plan, marking a great step in 
advance as it does, is not a perfected 
system in itself. There must be coopera- 
tion. It is particularly important that 
accounting systems of the various 
agencies be modernized and geared to 
the new budget concept in order that 
actual cost data can be supplied as basis 
for future budgets. 

The Citizens Committee for the Hoover 
report announced on October 16, 1949, 
that 20 percent of the Hoover Commission 
recommendations had been enacted into 
law, resulting in annual savings of $1,- 
250,000,009. The budget will be reviewed 
to be certain these savings are trans- 
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lated into actual dollars and reflected in 
the accounts of the agencies affected. 

The omnibus bill of itself will not be a 
panacea for all of the is which prompt 
its inauguration. There is no substi- 
tute for laborious and searching inquir- 
ies, for analyses and studies, by members 
of the Appropriation Committees of the 
two Houses, or for selfless interest and 
courage exercised by them and other 
Members of the two bodies when the bill 
is before them for consideration or when 
legislative bills are under consideration, 
whether in committee or on the floor, 
which would impose new and additional 
drafts upon the Federal Treasury. 
These are requisites to the attainment 
of proper and effective congressional 
budgeting and their importance cannot 
be too heavily stressed. We cannot have 
economy in government under any sys- 
tem without patriotic interest and cour- 
age on the part of those charged with 
the duties of raising and spending rev- 
enue in providing for the support of the 
Government. 

It might also be added that economy 
neither begins nor ends in the halls of 
Congress. The budget must submit esti- 
mates of minimum requirements to ac- 
complish the work proposed on the most 
economical basis possible and, after the 
appropriations are made the executive 
branch of the Government must assume 
responsibility for operating at the most 
economical level and returning to the 
Treasury such savings as it is possible to 
effect in administration. 

Mr. Speaker, it would be futile to at- 

-tempt to make reduction prophecies. 
We cannot at this time make even tenta- 
tive estimates of amounts to be spent or 
saved. Prophesying ahead of detailed 
consideration was the fatal defect in 
the legislative budget contemplated by 
the Legislative Reorganization Act. It 
may be said, however, that the 1951 bud- 
get is susceptible to reduction. You have 
never yet seen a budget that could not 
be cut and which was not cut. You may 
depend upon the Committee on Appro- 
priations to cut estimates to the lowest 
amounts consistent with international 
requirements and the essential needs of 
the Government generally. It will then 
be for the House to review and pass 
judgment upon our determinations. 

(Mr. Cannon asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include certain newspaper 
editorials commending the adoption of 
the omnibus-appropriation-bill idea.) 


BUDGET ESTIMATES FOR RIVERS AND 
HARBORS AND FLOOD CONTROL 
PROJECTS 


Mr. KERR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks and include a statement con- 
taining the approved budget estimates 
for the fiscal year 1951 for rivers and 
harbors and flood-control projects which 
will be the subject for hearings before 
my subcommittee of the Committee on 
Appropriations within the near future. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. Speaker, the budget 
message of the President will be pre- 
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sented to this body today. It will con- 
tain estimates of amounts required to 
run the Government for the coming fis- 
cal year and requests that such amounts 
be appropriated. One of the programs 
coming within the purview of the re- 
quests is that of the civil functions ad- 
ministered by the Corps of Engineers, 
Department of the Army. It has been 
my privilege to be associated with this 
program for a number of years and it is 
with considerable pride that I view the 
accomplishments of this program. Prior 
to World War II the program was started 
and without the completion of numerous 
of the items under the program the 
power to produce the necessary muni- 
tions of war that made this Nation so 
outstanding in its contribution to the 
final outcome of that conflict could not 
have been accomplished. Since the close 
of that war the program has again been 
started and many individual projects 
have been completed and are now adding 
to the wealth of this Nation daily. With 
each annual appropriation many more 
projects are completed, as is quite notice- 
able from a comparison of the present 
list of projects with those placed in the 
record by me a year ago—many of those 
included in last year’s list having been 
completed, the program here presented 
will provide the funds to complete many 
others: 


SUMMARY 
Rivers and harbors 
eie — $457, 877, 000 
Snagging and clearing 1, 000, 000 
Emergency bank protection 1. 000, 000 
Section 205 pro ect 1, 000, 000 
n eS 4, 000, 000 
Maintenance of completed 
WORK ———T—T—bT—T—T—T—T—T—T—T——— 4, 500, 000 
Preliminary examination, sur- 
veys and contingencies__.._. 6, 500, 000 
Emergency repairs__...._...-. 1, 000, 000 
Salaries, OB. 800, 000 
Transfer to U. S. Geological 
oo |, ee —— er 670, 000 
Transfer to U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service 100, 000 
Total, flood control, gen- 
— aS 478, 447, 000 
Emergency fund, flood control, 
Po — —ͤ— 3, 000, 000 
Flood control, Mississippi River 
and tributaries 
Construction 57, 000, 000 
Maintenance of completed 
Nh Se nar EEE EE Ts RSS 15, 000, 000 
Total, lower Mississippi 
River and tributaries. 72, 000, 000 
Emergency fund for flood con- 
trol on tributaries of Missis- 
sippi RV 500, 000 
Flood control, Sacramento 
. — 2, 805, 000 
Total, all flood control.. 556, 752, 000 
Rivers and harbors 
Construetion 8150. 784. 000 
Maintenance of completed 
T 53. 000, 000 
Operation and care 25. 000. 000 
TTT 2. 000, 000 
Preliminary examination and 
SUIVEYS aah eee 2, 000, 000 
— — — 8 — 1, 500, 000 
sunken vessels 500, 000 
e of northern and north- 
western lakes a 325, 000 
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Rivers and harbors—Continued 
Prevention of debris in New 
THA $360, 000 
California Debris Commission 5, 000 
Salaries, OC 640, 000 
Printing for Rivers and Harbors 
po foe S aS 40. 000 
Rivers and Harbors Board ex- 
a ee 440, 000 
Beach Erosion Board expenses.. 600, 000 


Work under sec. 3, River and 
Harbor Act, Mar. 2, 1945. 300, 000 
Transfer to U. S. Geological Sur- 


T eee. ee enn! 200, 000 
Transfer to Fish and Wildlife 
Bleryvice’ oo Na pene 8, 020, 000 


Total, rivers and harbors 240, 714, 000 


Alteration to bridges 1. 000, 000 
Federal water mains 16, 000 
Grand total 798, 482. 000 
Construction projects, flood control, general 
Arona: Tucson... $700, 000 
Arkansas: 
Blakely Mountain Reservoir... 3, 500, 000 
Bull Shoals Reservoir, Ark. and 
18, 000, 000 
1, 750, 000 
150, 000 
170, 000 
Red River levees and bank sta- 
bilization below Denison 
Dam, Ark., Tex., and La 700, 000 

West of Morrilton 600, 000 
California: 

Cherry Valley Reservoir_..... 500, 000 

Farmington Reservoir 1, 634, 000 

Folsom Reservoir 6. 500, 000 

Isabella Reservoir 3. 500, 000 

Los Angeles County drainage 

area (exclusive of Whittier 
Narrows Reservoir) ......__ 9, 500, 000 

Merced County stream group_ 234, 000 

Pine Flat Reservoir 13, 500, 000 

Sacramento River and major 

and minor tributaries 1. 000, 000 

Whittier Narrows Reservoir.. 7, 500, 000 
Connecticut: 

Mansfield Hollow Reservoir.. 2, 800, 000 

Winstead. oo socce ecs 88, 500 
Florida: Central and southern 

e 89990 
Georgia: Clark Hill Reservoir, 

CIR, BU SS 22, 000, 000 
Idaho: Lucky Peak Reservoir... 5, 000, 000 
Illinois: 

Columbia drainage and levee 

FE 250, 000 

Chouteau, Nameoki and Ven- 

ice drainage and levee dis- 
Rü ⁵—. 60. 000 


Degognia and Fountain Bluff 
drainage and levee dis- 


East Cape Girardeau and Clear 


Creek drainage district. 450, 000 
East St. Louis and vicinity 500, 000 
Farm Creek reservoirs 1, 000, 000 
Ce ee ea eee 298, 100 
Grand Tower drainage and 

levee district 300, 000 
Miller Pond drainage and 

Ievee distriet 117, 700 
Prairie du Rocher and vi- 

TTT 200, 000 
FOOBIGIAre | 385, 000 
Wood River drainage and levee 

T 500, 000 

Indiana: 
Cagles Mill Reservoir — 2,077,000 
err «==... 149, 500 
Bvansville ss 600, 000 
Indianapolis 533. 400 
Lawrenceburg 260, 000 
New in 2, 500, 000 
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Construction projects, flood control, general— 


Continued 
Iowa: 
Coralville Reservolr 
Little Sioux River 
Missouri River agricultural 


levees, Kansas, Missouri, 
Iowa, Nebraska. (See Kan- 
sas). 


Chariton River, Iowa and Mo, 
(See Missouri.) 
Kansas: 
Fall River Reservoir. 
1 
Kansas City, Mo., and Kans 
Missouri River agricultural 
levees, Kansas, Missouri, 
Iowa, and Nebraska 
Wichita and Valley Center 
Hulah Reservoir, Okla. and 
Kans. (See Cklahoma.) 
Kentucky: 


Covington. .-....<--. =... 
Dewey Reservoir 
1 a 
Maysville _ 


Louisiana: 

Bayou Teche and Vermilion 
OS ee eae 

Mermentau River. 

Shreveport 

Red River levees and bank 
stabilization below Denison 
Dam, Ark., Tex., and La. 
(See Arkansas) 


d: 
Cumberland, Md., and Ridge- 
ley, W. Va 


Massachusetts: 


Knightville Reservoir 
North Adams 


CC Oban See 

Red River of the North, S. 

Dak., N. Dak., and Minn 
Missouri: 

Chariton River, Iowa and Mo. 

Kansas Citys, Mo. and Kans. 
(See Kansas.) 

Missouri -River agricultural 
levees, Kansas, Missouri, 
Iowa, and Nebraska. (See 
Kansas.) 

Perry County levee districts 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3. 

Bull Shcals Reservoir, Ark. 
and Mo. (See Arkansas.) 

Norfork Reservoir, Ark., and 
Mo. (See Arkansas.) 

Nebraska: 
Harlan County Reservoir 
tural 


a Iowa, and Nebraska. 
Kansas.) 
New Mexico: Jemez Canyon Res- 


North Carolina: Buggs Island 
Reservoir, Va. and N. C 
North Dakota: 


Oahe Reservoir, S. Dak, and 
N. Dak. (See South Da- 
kota.) 

Red River of the North, S. 
Dak., N. Dak., and Minn. 
(See Minnesota.) 


$4, 500, 000 
500, 000 


40, 000 
750, 000 
7, 000, 000 


7, 000, 000 
500, 000 


1, 733, 000 
2, 300, 000 
1, 340, 590 
4, 560, 000 
800, 000 
733, 000 
22, 10^, 000 


428, 000 
1, 000, 000 
150, 000 


1, 482, 100 
1, 800, 000 
1, 461, 000 


400, 000 


18, 000, 000 


1, 000, 000 


500, 000 
500, 000 


460, 000 
25, 000, 000 


Construction projects, flood control, general— 


Continued 
Ohio: 
Dillon Reservoir $2, 500, 000 
Massillon: a ee SS 624, O00 
Muckingum River Reservoirs. 1,000,000 
West Fork of Mill Creek Res- 
r 1, 800, 000 
Oklahoma: 
Canton Reservoir 375, 000 
Denison Reservoir, Tex. and 
(2) 4 | SS ee ee ae 1,100, 000 
Fort Gibson Reservoir 9, 000, 000 
Great Salt Plains Reservoir 43, 000 
Hulah Reservoir, Okla. and 
Bans st oe Ol, 1, 260, 000 
BNL beter tes 128, 400 
Oklahoma City Floodway 500, 000 
Oologah Reservoir 900, 000 
Polecat, Creek 180, 000 
Tenkiller Ferry Reservoir. 8,000, 000 
Wieter Reservoir 431. 300 
Oregon: 
Detroit Reservoir 20, 000, C09 
Dorena Reservoir 800, 090 
Fern Ridge Reser vol 56, 300 
Lookout Point Reservoir 16, 000, 000 
Umpqua River and tributar- 
ee i ALE E ee a 55, 409 
Willamette River (bank pro- 
tection) ee 500, 000 
Pennsylvania: 
Conemaugh River Reservoir... 9, 0C0, 000 
East Brench Clarion River 
PROBE VOIL oan eae 2, 000, 000 
1, 220, 000 
1, 200, 000 
90, 100 
South Carolina: Clark Hill Res- 
ervoir, Ga. and S. C. (See 
Georgia.) 
South Dakota: 
Fall Fiver Basin 500, 000 
Fort Randall Reservoir 37, 500, 000 
Oahe Reservoir, S. Dak. and 
DTS SPM em ee we wae coe ree cas 6, 000, 000 
Red River of he North, 8. 
Dak., N. Dak., and Minn, 
(See Minnesota.) 
Tennessee: 
Center Hill Reservoir 6, 300, oc 
Memphis, Wolf River and 
Nonconnah Cree 750, 000 
Texas: 
Belton Reservoir = 8,500,000 
Benbrook Reservoir 3, 000, 000 
Fort Worth floodway 760, 000 
Garza-Little Elm Reservoir... 4, 500, 000 
Grapevine Reservoir... -- 4,000,600 
Hords Creek Reservoir 50, 000 
Lavon Reservoir 4, 500, 000 
San Angelo Reservoir and 
Ac cccnencam 2, 800, 000 
Texarkana Reservoir . 4,500,000 
Whitney Reservoir 15,000, 000 
Red River levees and bank. 
stabilization belo. s Denison 
Dam, Ark., Tex, and La, 
(See Arkansas.) 
Reservoir, Tex. and 
Okla, (See Oklahoma.) 
Virginia: 
Buggs Island Reservoir, Va. 
and N. C. (See North Car- 
olina.) 
Philpott Reservoir - 5,000,000 
Washington: Mud Mountain 
Reser vo- 263, 900 
West Virginia: 
Sutton Reservoir = 2,000,000 
Cumberland, Md., and Ridge- 
ley, W. Va. (See Maryland.) 
1 457, 877, 000 


Construction projects, rivers and harbors 


Alabama: Black Warrior, War- 
rior, and Tombigbee Rivers, 
Demopolis Lock and Dam 

Alaska: 

Nome Harbor ——— — 
Wrangell Narrows =-=- =e 


$4, 000, 000 


1, 156, 000 
750, 000 
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Construction projects, rivers and harbors— 


Continued 
Arkansas: Arkansas River and 
tributaries, Arkansas and 
Okishoma: oo. c. cccanaepecen 
California: 


Crescent City Harbor 
Sacramento River 
San Diego River and Mission 
BBY ca Swab e cetera ban 
District of Columbia: Potomac 
River, north side Washington 
Shannen... 
Florida: 
Avalachicola, Chattahoochee, 


and Flint Rivers; Ga. and 


Fla., Jim Woodruff Lock and 
Buiord Dam. (See Georgia.) 
ackconville Harbor 
Tampa Harbor = 
Georgia: 
Savannah Harbor 
Apalachicola, Chattahoochee, 
and Flint Rivers system, 
Georgia and Florida, Buford 
Jim Woodruff Lock and Dam. 
(See Florida.) 
Illinois: 
Illinois Waterway 
Mississippi River tween 
Ohio and Missouri Rivers, 
III. and Mo.: 
Chain ot Rocks. 


Mississippi River between the 
Missouri River and Min- 
neapolis, Minn.: 

St. Anthony Falls, Minn... 
Keokuk Lock, Iowa 
Other’ wenn... 
Ohio River, II., Ind., Ky., 
Ohio, Pa., and W. Va.: 
Locks and dams 
2 Open channel work 
Indlana: Ohio River. 
Tilinois:) 
Towa: 

Missouri River, Kansas City, 
Mo., to Sioux City, Iowa 
(Mo., Kans., Nebr., Iowa) 

Mississippi River between the 

Missouri River and Minne- 

apolis, Minn. (See Illinois.) 

Kansas: Missouri River, Kansas 
City, Mo., to Sioux City, Iowa. 
(See Iowa.) 

Kentucky: 

Cumberland River, Ky. and 
Tennessee, Cheatham Lock 


Ohio River. 
Louisiana: 
Calcasieu River and Pass 
Gulf Intracoastal Waterway 
between Apalachee Bay, 
Fla., and the Mexican bor- 
der (New Orleans district). 
Pearl River, La. and Miss 
Waterway from Empire to the 
Gulf of Mexico 
Maine: 
Maryland: Baltimore Harbor and 
Sanne ese 


(See Dlinois.) 


Massachusetts: 
Boston Harbor 
Fall River Harbor a 
Michigan: 5 
Port Sanilac Harbor — 


St. Mary's River 
Minnesota: Mississippi River be- 
tween the Missouri River and 
Minneapolis, Minn. (See Illi- 
nois.) 
Mississippi: Pearl River, La. and 
Miss. (See Louisiana.) 
Missouri: 
Missouri River, Kansas City 
to the mouth. 


1, 000, 000 
2, 500, 000 


2, 500, 000 


100, 000 


5, 000, COO 


925, 020 
209, 000 


600, 000 


1, 000, 000 


1, 000, 000 


9, 000, 000 
850, 000 


1, 500, C00 
1, 500, 000 
825, 000 


500, 000 
250, 250 


4, 000, 090 


8, 000, 000 


750, 000 


4, 000, 000 
750, 000 


118, 000 
94, 000 


800. C00 


380, 000 
250, 000 


530, 750 
1, 300, 000 


2, 500, 000 
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Construction projects, rivers and harbors— 
Continued 
Missouri—Continued 
Mississippi River between the 
Missouri River and Minne- 
apolis, Minn. (See Ilinois.) 
Mississippi River between 
Ohio and Missouri Rivers, 
Til. and Mo. (See Illinois.) 
Missouri River, Kansas City, 
Mo., to Sioux City, Iowa. 
(See Iowa.) 
Montana: Missouri River at Fort 
$1, 725, 000 
Nebraska: Missouri River, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., to Sioux City, 
Iowa. (See Iowa.) 
New Jersey: 
Newark Bay, Hackensack and 
1, 500, 000 
New York and New Jersey 
Channels, N. Y. and N. J 
New York: 


8, 000, 000 
1, 000, 000 
water way 1, 000, 000 

New York and New Jersey 
Channels, N. Y. and N. J. 
(See New Jersey.) 

Hudson River Channel 

New York Harbor: Entrance 
channels and anchorage 
ares c 

Ohio: 

Cleveland Harbor — 

Lorain Harbor_-.-----------. — 

Ohio River. (See Illinois.) 

Oklahoma: Arkansas River and 
tributaries, Arkansas and 

Oklahoma. (See Arkansas.) 

Oregon: 

Columbia River and tribu- 
taries above Celilo Falls, 
Oreg., to Kennewick, Wash. 

Columbia River at Bonneville 
Oreg. and Wash ie 500, 000 

C008 . 1, 000, 000 

McNary Lock and Dam, Co- 
lumbia River, Oreg. and 
Wash.......-~----- 

Pennsylvania: 

Monongahela River, Pa. and 
W. Va.: 

Locks 2, Pennsylvania... 
Morgantown lock and 
dam, West Virginia_.... 

Schuylkill River (culm re- 
i eco 

Ohio River. (See Illinois.) 

South Carolina: Georgetown 


850, 000 


3, 000, 000 
58, 000 


259, 000 


45, 000, 000 


8, 780, 000 
2, 000, 000 
4, 000, 000 


480, 000 
Tennessee: Cumberland River, 
Ky. and Tenn. (See Ken- 
tucky.) 
Texas: 
Houston Ship Channel 
Intracoastal water way be- 
tween Apalachee Bay, Fla., 
and the Mexican border 
(Galveston district) 2,000, 000 
Sabine-Neches water way 1. 500, 000 
Trinity River, channel to Lib- 


900, 000 


1, 000, G00 
Virginia: ° 
Norfolk harbor 
York Spit Channel 
Virgin Islands: St. Thomas har- 
|i, TE r eS De 
‘Washington: 
Chief Joseph Dam, Colum- 


1, 472, 000 
410, 000 


1, 500,000 


17, 500, 000 


971, 000 
Columbia River and tributar- 

ies above Celilo Falls, Oreg., 

to Kennewick, Wash. (See 

Oregon.) 


400, 000 
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Construction projects, rivers and harbors— 
Continued 
Washington—Continued 
Columbia River at Bonneville, 
Oreg. and Wash. (See 
Oregon.) 
McNary Lock and Dam, Co- 
lumbia River, Oreg. and 
Wash. (See Oregon.) 
West Virginia: 
Monongahela River. 
Pennsylvania.) 
Ohio River. (See Illinois.) 
Wisconsin: 
Mississippi River between the 
Missouri River and Minne- 
&polis, Minn. (See Illinois.) 


(See 


PROGR. E R $150, 784, 000 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KING (at the request of Mr. 
O'Hara of Illinois) was granted permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
and include a report by the Secretary of 
Commerce to the White House on condi- 
tions on the west coast. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include an address by 
Matthew Woll at the Gompers Centen- 
nial dinner. 


UNITED NATIONS RELIEF AND REHABILI- 
TATION ADMINISTRATION JOINT RES- 
OLUTION—MESSAGE FROM THE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC. 
NO. 487) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read by the Clerk and, together with the 
accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs and or- 
dered printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith the twentieth 
quarterly report of expenditures and op- 
erations under the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration Joint 
Resolution, Public Law 267, Seventy- 
eighth Congress, approved March 28, 


1944. This report covers the period from. 


April 1, 1949, through June 30, 1949. 

In view of the fact that the United 
States appropriations for participation 
in UNRRA expired for expenditure pur- 
poses on June 30, 1949, this is the last 
report which will be submitted. 

The unexpended balance of $2,642,- 
209.08 remaining under the United 
States appropriations will revert to the 
surplus fund in the United States Treas- 
ury. Any unpaid claims against this 
balance are subject to presentation to 
the General Accounting Office for direct 
settlement in the usual manner. 

Harry S. TRUMAN, 

TRE WuitEe House, January 9, 1950. 

(Enclosure: Twentieth Quarterly Re- 
port.) 

REPORT OF SECRETARY OF STATE— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC. NO. 438) 
The SPEAKER laid before the House 

the following message from the Presi- 

ident of the United States, which was 
read by the Clerk and, together with ac- 
companying papers, referred to the Com- 
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mittee on Foreign Affairs and ordered 
printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report by the 
Secretary of State, showing all receipts 
and disbursements on account of re- 
funds, allowances, and annuities for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1949, in con- 
nection with the Foreign Service retire- 
ment and disability system as required by 
section 862, Foreign Service Act of 1946 
(Public Law 724). 

Harry S. TRUMAN, 

THE WHITE House, January 9, 1950. 


(Enclosure: Report concerning retire- 
ment and disability fund, Foreign Serv- 
ice.) 


TWENTY-NINTH REPORT ON LEND-LEASE 
OPERATIONS — MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
(H. DOC. NO. 436) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read by the Clerk and, together with 
accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, and 
ordered printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am transmitting herewith the Twen- 
ty-ninth Report to Congress on Lend- 
Lease Operations, for the quarter ending 
June 30, 1949. 

This report contains in appendix I a 
report on Lend-Lease Fiscal Operations, 
prepared by the Treasury Department 
and submitted to the Secretary of State 
in accordance with Executive Order 9726. 
This fiscal report covers the period from 
March 11, 1941, through June 30, 1949. 

In April 1949 the Dominican Republic 
and Venezuela completed payment of 
their accounts under their respective 
lend-lease agreements. 

A settlement agreement was signed 
with Ethiopia on May 20, 1949, and ap- 
pears in this report as appendix IT. 

On September 27, 1949, understanding 
was reached with Soviet representatives 
as to the dates and procedures for the 
return of 3 icebreakers and 27 frig- 
ates of the United States Navy 
which had been made available to the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics under 
lend-lease. Negotiations with the Soviet 
Union on other lend-lease matters have 
resulted in some progress but as yet there 
has been no substantial agreement on 
several of the major issues. 

Other lend-lease activities during the 
period covered by this report included the * 
continuation of final settlement negotia- 
tions and other winding-up activites, de- 
scribed more fully in the report itself. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

Tue WHITE House, January 9, 1950. 


(Enclosure: Twenty-ninth Report to 
Congress on Lend-Lease Operations.) 


RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication: 
JANUARY 9, 1950. 
The Honorable SPEAKER oF THE HoUsE, 
Sam RAYBURN. 
Sin: I hereby inform you of my resignation 
from the House Committee on Veterans’ 
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Affairs to take effect upon approval by the 
House of Representatives. 
Sincerely yours, 
JAMES T, PATTERSON, 
Member of Congress. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the resignation is accepted. 
There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MACY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a statement made by 
him last Thursday on the occasion of the 
visit of the Freedom Train. 

Nr. MANSFIELD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. TABER asked and was given per- 
‘mission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. KEE] is recognized 
for 20 minutes. 


SPAIN 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, I regret that 
other demands on my time and energies 
‘prevented me from joining my colleagues 
who studied the problems of United 
States foreign policy at first hand in the 
field during the interval between the 
sessions of the Congress. Had I been 
able to go, I should certainly have in- 
cluded Spain in my schedule. I should 
have done so out of regard for the charm 
of that country and its people and out of 
‘regard also for the importance of the 
Spanish question in United States for- 
eign policy. 

The working out of a positive policy 
with regard to Spain, to succeed the 
present policy we are pursuing there, 
will call for the closest working together 
between the executive and legislative 
‘branches of the Government. I speak 
today at my own instance. The ideas I 
present are essentially my own. My pur- 
pose is to assist the better understanding 
of probiems that are all too often con- 
fused in public discussion. 

Much confusion results from the fact 
that many substantial questions regard- 
ing relations with Spain are coming up 
concurrently with the question whether 
to send an ambassador back to Madrid. 
The latter question, however, is quite 
apart from the questions of political, 
economic, and strategic relations con- 
cerning Spain. It will serve to clarify 
the problems of our Spanish policy if 
we talk of them separately. 

I have seen and heard many refer- 
ences to the desirability of recognizing 
the Franco government. 

The fact is, this Government recog- 
nized the Franco regime on April 1, 1939. 
It did so in keeping with the traditional 
United States approach to recognition. 
If a regime has the power to govern, it is 
a government. If it is willing to assume 
the burdens of government in dealings 
with other governments, it qualifies for 
recognition. Recognition is a neutral 
thing. It should imply neither approval 
nor disapproval of the regime receiving 
it. It should imply only what the term 
means—recognition of the facts about a 
government’s status and power. 
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In the past we have sometimes devi- 
ated from this principle. We have some- 
times acted as if recognition carried a 
moral value and as if the withholding 
of recognition applied a moral sanction. 
When we have done so, we have usually 
involved ourselves in more problems than 
we solved. But all that is beside the 
point here. Our recognition of the 
Franco government has continued with- 
out a break since April 1, 1939. The 
question now is not one of recognition. 
It is whether we should continue to leave 
our affairs in Spain in the hands of a 
counselor of embassy who is chargé 
d’affaires or should soon send a person 
with the title of ambassador to take over 
as chief of our mission. 

This does not reflect on the abilities 
of the present chargé d’affaires. His 
name is Paul Culbertson. He has done 
an excellent job. From my colleagues 
who visited Spain I have heard nothing 
but praise of him. But a chargé d’af- 
faires is accredited only to the chief of a 
foreign office. An Ambassador is accred- 
ited to the chief of a state. This dis- 
tinction sometimes makes a difference. 
In the months to come it may be dis- 
tinctly to our advantage to have our 
chief of mission in Madrid vested with 
such office as will permit him access to 
the chief of the Spanish state. 

I hasten to add, however, that it is not 
a proposiiton that can be settled in the 
abstract. Equally important with the 
question of whether to send back an Am- 
bassador is the question, Who shall he be? 
I have no name to recommend. I have 
certain qualifications in mind. He must 
have breadth, finesse, and force of char- 
acter equal to a great task. He must 
have the balance to avoid the localism 
of view that often affects Ambassadors. 
He must be able to deal with Spanish 
problems in their context as part of our 
European policy. I do not believe that 
we can afford a Spanish policy that does 
not fit in with our western European 
policy. A solution of issues with Spain 
is devoutly to be desired—but not at the 
price of impairing our objectives among 
Spain’s neighbors. Our next envoy must 
be broad in his comprehension of our 
objectives and resolute in his devotion 
to them. The American public must 
have complete faith in his disposition 
to represent them 100 percent of the way. 
I trust that those who shall select him 
when the proper time comes will let 
themselves be satisfied with nothing less 
than the best. With an envoy of such 
caliber in Madrid, we should find the res- 
toration of an Ambassador there much 
to our advantage. 

Will we find it in any respects to our 
disadvantage to restore full representa- 
tion? I do not think so. The purpose 
behind our action in withholding an Am- 
bassador from Madrid has not been borne 
out. The purpose was sound. The 
means have proved inappropriate. We 
might as well admit this. 

Let us review the circumstances be- 
hind the withholding of an Ambassador 
from Madrid. 

The Franco government came to power 
as the result of a civil war beginning in 
the summer of 1936 and lasting through 
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the spring of 1939. The war had been 
fought with great ruthlessness and enor- 
mous bloodshed. Estimates of its dead 
varied from 1,000,000 to 2,000,000— 
roughly from 4 to 8 percent of the total 
population. Even at this great sacrifice,’ 
the Spaniards had not been allowed to 
settle their own issues. Military assist- 
ance on behalf of Franco had been 
poured in by the Axis Powers and on be- 
half of the Republic by the Soviet Union. 
Who would have won if there had been 
no foreign intervention? It is an aca- 
demic question. The fact is that the Re- 
public was defeated and the Axis-sup- 
ported forces, led by Generalissimo 
Francisco Franco, emerged victorious. | 

This event was overtaken by the wider 
tragedy of the World War. During this 
war Spain followed a course that one 
might charitably call an ambiguous neu- 
trality. From time to time Franco hailed 
the cause of his Axis benefactors, partic- 
ularly in the period before the tide began 
to turn against the Axis Powers. Never- 
theless, Spain's needs were too great, its 
strength too spent, and the risks of out- 
rightly joining the war too formidable. 
Hostilities closed. with Franco still in 
power and aloof from direct participa- 
tion in the struggle. 

What should be the orientation as to 
Spain of the victorious powers? It was 
agreed at the San Francisco Conference 
establishing the United Nations that 
states whose governments had been as- 
sisted to power by the Axis should be 
barred from membership. The Potsdam 
Conference echoed this action in the fol- 
lowing words: | 

The three governments feel bound, how- 
ever, to make it clear that they for their 
part would not favor any application for 
membership put forward by the present 
Spanish Government, which, having been 
founded with the support of the Axis Powers, 
does not, in view of its origins, its nature, 
its record, and its close association with the 
aggressor states, possess the qualifications 
necessary to justify such membership. 


The first meeting of the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations, meeting in 
London in February 1946, endorsed the 
earlier action of the San Francisco 
Conference. ; 

The subject of Spain was discussed at 
length in the Security Council in April 
1946, the issue developing between those 
nations which were willing to continue to 
hold Spain at arm’s length and those 
which wished to take definitive action of 
a character to force a show-down with 
Franco’s government. The issue was 
continued into the General Assembly 
meeting in December 1946, with the out- 
come a resolution, passed on December 
12, 1946, recommending— 

That the Franco government of Spain be 
debarred from membership in international 
agencies established by or brought into rela- 
tionship with the United Nations and from 
participation in conferences or other activi- 
ties which may be arranged by the United 
Nations or by these agencies, until a new and 
acceptable government is formed in Spain, 

That all members of the United Nations 
immediately recall from Madrid their am- 
bassadors and ministers plenipotentiary ac- 
credited there. 
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That resolution stands. A reaffirma- 
tion of it offered in the General Assembly 
in November 1947, failed to elicit the 
necessary two-thirds vote. On the other 
hand, a resolution proposing to leave 
member states free to determine the 
matter of diplomatic representation for 
themselves likewise failed to win the 
necessary two-thirds vote in the Gen- 
eral Assembly in May 1949. 

I suppose the member nations are free 
to do so anyway. The General Assembly 
resolution of December 12, 1946, is a rec- 
ommendation, not an edict. Several 
members of the United Nations have re- 
stored their envoys to Madrid in the 
meantime. These are Argentina, Bo- 
livia, the Dominican Republic, Nica- 
ragua, Peru, El Salvador, Haiti, Iceland, 
Lebanon, and Paraguay. Brazil, Colom- 
bia, Egypt, and Iraq have announced 
their intention of doing so. The resolu- 
tion has failed of its intent to bring 
about and maintain a united front 
among United Nations members on the 
matter of the level of diplomatic rela- 
tions with Spain. To that degree its 
value as a moral demonstration has 
failed. 

It has failed also in that it has pro- 
duced the effect of strengthening rather 
than weakening the Spanish Govern- 
ment with its own people. I should hesi- 
tate to assess the degree in which it has 
done so. Yet even the most sullen op- 
ponents of the regime within Spain have 
national pride as Spaniards. That pride 
was pricked by the action of other na- 
tions in passing a moral resolution about 
Spanish affairs. The action resulted in 
popular demonstration of support for a 
government that had been singularly 
denied such manifestations except inso- 
far as it had been able to drum them up 
among its claque. I do not suggest that 
the Spanish reaction was such as to give 
the Government a basis of free consent 
among those it governs. It remains the 
one government in western Europe so 
lacking in self-confidence that it dares 
not test its mandate in a free election. 
But for the moment at least, following 
the General Assembly action, Spaniards 
freely voiced support of their dictator. 

The primary decision about sending 
an ambassador back to Madrid is, of 
course, constitutionally one for the Exec- 
utive to make. My own view is that 
such action on his part will be in order 
as soon as the way has been cleared 
through rescission of the General As- 
sembly’s resolution and that it is in the 
interest of this country to support such a 
rescission. I believe that we can afford 
to wait for such clearance. Also, I be- 
lieve that we should coordinate our ac- 
tion with our allies among those nations 
which live in proximity with Spain. We 
have engaged in the closest economic 
collaboration with Spain’s neighbors. 
With many of them we are engaged in a 
permanent defensive alliance of the most 
far-reaching character. We should not 
act precipitately and alone in dealing 
with the Spanish issue. We should not 
act in such a way as to weaken in the 
slightest degree our unity with the na- 
tions with which we have entered into 
great commitments, 
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Finally, let us make it very clear to 
ourselves and to the world, and to Spain 
in particular, what is involved and not 
involved in the restoration of an Am- 
bassador. 

The question whether or not an Am- 
bassador represents a particular nation 
at a particular foreign capital should 
be divorced so far as possible from con- 
siderations of value in international af- 
fairs. As a means of expressing disap- 
proval, the calling home of an Ambassa- 
dor is not an effective action. It is a 
particularly inadequate means of deal- 
ing with a fundamental cleavage such as 
was involved in the issue with Spain. 
If the end of the regime is the end in 
view, then such action is of too little 
moment. But if the end of the regime 
is not the end sought, then the recall 
of an Ambassador must always be fol- 
lowed by the question whether and when 
to send him back. That involves a gov- 
ernment in what Elihu Root called the 
danger of shaking a fist and then a fin- 
ger. The idea of fastening a moral 
value to the question of withdrawing an 
envoy is likely to carry. with it as a coun- 
terpart the idea of moral approval when 
one restores the envoy. We must avoid 
this impression. The differences be- 
tween the Franco government and us 
are still fundamental differences. We 
still have reasons.for disapproving many 
attributes of that government. To rec- 
ognize the inappropriateness of the steps 
we took in concert with other nations 
does not mean that we are changing our 
minds about the ends. Let us not de- 
ceive ourselves that the sending back of 
an envoy will perceptibly alter the status 
of the substantial problem between Spain 
and the United States. 

In the weeks to come we may expect 
much irrelevant argument as to these 
basic problems. 

I expect to hear it said many times 
that the Spanish dictator is a man of 
impeccable personal life, that he is de- 
vout in his practices, and exudes charm, 


_All of this I do not doubt. 


The question will be asked: Since we 
manage to get along with Great Britain, 
to deal with France, to cooperate with 
Italy, to collaborate with Portugal, to do 
business with the governments of the 
low countries and the Scandinavian 
kingdoms, then why cannot we cooperate 
with Franco, who is a man of such un- 
questionably high character. That is 
the form in which the question was re- 
cently put to me. It is interesting to 
note how often people refer to Spain by 
the name of its dictator. 

My only answer is that our recent ex- 
perience has taught us many times over 
the difficulty of dealing with countries 
that go under the name of a man. 

Many told us that Mussolini made 
trains run on time and that in his name 
the Italian state had been brought to 
heights of renewed greatness. All this 
was a delusion. That mercurial and very 
limited man led his great nation to trag- 
edy and despair. It is only with his pass- 
ing from the scene in defeat that one may 
speak confidently again of stable rela- 
tions with Italy, 
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We were told that we could do business 
with Hitler. But the whole world learned 
through the process of a horrible ordeal 
that it could not. 

During the bitter years since World 
War II we have been trying in vain to 
find a basis of collaboration with a gov- 
ernment which has taken on the charac- 
teristics of a man named Stalin. It has 
been a disillusioning experience. 

I might go on with other examples. 
No, the experience of recent years is such 
as to make us wary of dealing closely 
with nations which are personified in the 
character of arbitrary rulers, One of the 
best qualities of responsible constitution- 
al government, as opposed to personal 
dictatorship, is that it gives ground for 
stable relations in international affairs. 
We lock in vain for such characteristics 
in the present regime in Spain. 

As to Generalissimo Franco’s honesty 
and devoutness, I wish only to comment 
that the temptations of office are not so 
likely to be pecuniary temptations as 
they are to be temptations of power. 
Baron Acton observed: “All power cor- 
rupts, and absolute power corrupts ab- 
solutely.” I can understand how a sol- 
dier seizing power after a military revolt 
may continue to be tenacious of it for 11 
years. At the same time I cannot forego 
regretting that he continually uses his 
authority to impede any constructive al- 
ternative to his regime. 

In discussing the Spanish issue let us 
not permit the personal qualities of 
Spain’s dictator to obscure the true na- 
ture of the regime. It is based upon 
monopoly of. political status by one 
party—the Falange—which is an author- 
itarian and monopolistic party in every 
sense. It maintains exclusive control 
over the channels of public expression. 
It has exclusive management of the proc- 
ess of election. No free electoral process 
and no independent judiciary exist to 
temper its rule. Free public opinion is 
not allowed. Labor is permitted to or- 
ganize only in state-dominated and 
party-dominated syndicates. Spain is, in 
brief, a Fascist state. Its Government is 
made not in precise conformity with the 
examples of its Axis sponsors, but cer- 
tainly in their general image. 

In the unfolding discussion of the 
Spanish problem we shall hear much also 
of the question of religious freedom. 
This is a delicate and highly charged 
topic. Discussion of it is all too likely to 
generate more heat than light. We 
should avoid saying those things which 
are likely to aggravate the difficulties of 
the problem. 

Religious equality and the secular 
state, as we understand them, are, of 
course, not part of the Spanish tradi- 
tion. Spain has established one church 
in a position of official monopoly, has 
included its prelates in its council of the 
realm and its regency council, and sub- 
sidizes its clergy. The Spanish labor 
charter makes legally obligatory the 
keeping of traditional feasts of that 
church. The Falange, the only party 
permitted to exist in Spain, has declared 
the identity of its mission and the mis- 
sion of the official church. The Spanish 
Government places the sanction of the 
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state behind the hierarchy of the offi- 
cial church in preserving uniformity of 
religion and in restricting nonconform- 
ing publications and books. 

Spaniards who choose to align them- 
selves with minority religious groups— 
there are between 25,000 and 30,000 who 
do so—may not send their children to 
schools of their own choice. Minority 
groups may not have their own schools; 
religious instruction in the state religion 
is compulsory in the state schools. Mi- 
nority groups are denied opportunity of 
public manifestation of their faith. 
Their worship must be in private. Their 
chapels may exist only at the sufferance 
of a government which maintains for 
itself the power to limit and regulate all 
exercise of minority faiths. 

Worship is now permitted in 163 
chapels of minority Christian sects, as 
compared with 166 such chapels as of 
15 years ago, and in 2 Jewish chapels. 
Issues regarding the opening of chapels 
have been raised between the British and 
the Spanish Governments, but I believe 
there are no such issues now outstand- 
ing between our Government and Spain. 

In respect to restrictions placed upon 
minority religious groups, Spain pre- 
sents an anomaly in western Europe. 
Law and administration establish a pat- 
tern of discriminations that impinges 
upon freedom of conscience and freedom 
of worship as we understand these terms. 
At the same time, Spain can be said to 
be free of religious persecution in the 
sense of the employment of force as an 
instrument of the state in coercing con- 
formity. Furthermore, one should ac- 
knowledge that administration has in 
some degree ameliorated the situation of 
minorities in recent months. 

We shall hear many diagnoses of 
Spain’s economic ills. We shall hear of 
the benefits to Spain’s welfare and to 
our trade obtainable if we but lubricate 
the channels of commerce with a loan. 
I do not doubt that passing benefits to 
commerce might be achieved by a loan 
to Spain. I should hesitate to say, how- 
ever, that such a loan is now a sound 
proposition. An answer to that ques- 
tion calls for a more thorough appraisal 
than I can make without long study. In 
any event, Spain is not foreclosed from 
a loan through our normal channels, 
provided Spain can qualify. The fact 
is that Spain since the close of World 
War II has not applied for a loan from 
the regular institutions of our Govern- 
ment set up for that purpose. 

The matter of a loan to Spain is of 
secondary importance in the whole con- 
text of Spain’s commerce. Spain is im- 
poverished. In this condition Spain has 
resorted to a rigid system of state con- 
trols. This is not unusual in the Euro- 
pean picture. What distinguishes the 
Spanish situation is the extremes and 
abuses which abound in the system of 
controls and the failure to take cor- 
rective action regarding the tendencies 
which make controls necessary. 

First of all, the maintenance of a 
prohibitive exchange rate hampers nor- 
mal trade. This is true in particular as 
to trade between Spain and the United 
States. Rather than seek a realistic re- 
adjustment, the Spanish Government 
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has resorted to export subsidies on such 
commodities as cork and almonds. This 
in turn has precipitated the use of coun- 
tervailing duties in keeping with our 
customs regulations. The price factor 
has inhibited the development of a for- 
eign market in handicrafts, pottery, and 
many other such items. It has retarded 
the tourist trade. It has inhibited the 
repatriation of Spanish-owned dollar 
capital from other parts of the world. 

Spain needs foreign investment, par- 
ticularly American investment, to ob- 
tain dollar capital for machinery and 
for technical talent. Yet, Spain limits 
capital participation by foreigners in in- 
dustrial concerns to 25 percent and pro- 
hibits foreign participation in manage- 
ment altogether. Exchange is generally 
withheld for profit repatriation. This 
virtually interdicts the reinvestment of 
frozen profits in plant expansion. 

Foreign investors are subjected, more- 
over, to other harassments of peculiar 
and far-reaching character. 

One example of Spanish practices 
which discourage the participation of 
foreign capital is that of permitting the 
same individual to serve as an entre- 
preneur in a particular field and as a 
Government administrator of regula- 
tions, particularly allocations, covering 
the same field. The invariable result is, 
of course, discrimination against foreign 
competitors. 

A further circumstance is the fixing of 
price controls on the basis of a cost-of- 
living index without regard to costs of 
production—a practice which forces 
many manufacturers to resort to the 
black market with a portion of their 
product in order to stay in business. 

As an example of another type of diffi- 
culty I cite the recent action of a Spanish 
court in declaring bankrupt the Barce- 
lona Traction Co., a Canadian corpora- 
tion, on the ground that the company 
could not pay its sterling bond interest. 
The case has been quite fully covered in 
the American press. This decision was 
made notwithstanding the fact that the 


company had at hand the equivalent of 


some $16,000,000 in pesetas—more than 
enough to meet its obligations—and was 
interdicted from meeting the bond in- 
terest solely because of the refusal of the 
Spanish authorities to authorize the con- 
version. This company, perfectly sol- 
vent in Spain and unable to meet its 
obligations only because of action of the 
Spanish Government, was declared 
bankrupt only as a pretext for enabling 
a Spanish financier to wrest control of 
it away from its owners. 

I could go on with the details regard- 
ing the plight of foreign oil companies 
whose operations, permissible up to 40 
percent of Spain’s total petroleum trade 
as against 60 percent allowed to the 
Spanish monopoly, have been put under 
increasing pressure through restriction 
of foreign exchange available to them. 
It might be well also to explore the par- 
ticular discriminations laid against the 
American motion-picture trade and 
American shipping. 

But such illustrations would only add 
to the general picture of a national com- 
merce suffering from an overdose of re- 
striction administered with a deficiency 
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of common sense. A loan to Spain might 
palliate, but it would not cure the funda- 
mental ill. 

The nature of the regime in Spain and 
the nature of freedom and the status of 
property under it are important as they 
bear upon the larger problem of how to 
fit Spain into the general picture of our 
western European policy. 

Some take a simple approach to this 
larger problem. Spain, they argue, is 
anti-Communist. Our policy is that of 
containing international communism. 
Therefore, they conclude, let us embrace 
Spain within our undertakings for 
western Europe. 

That is deceptively simple. 

If our policy were merely anti-Com- 
munist, there would have been no reason, 
no justification for fighting World War 
II. We should simply have suffered 
Hitler and Mussolini to organize the 
world in the Nazi-Fascist pattern. 

Our policy is based—and if it is to suc- 
ceed, it must be based—not simply on 
the negative premise of anticommunism 
but on the affirmative premise of 
freedom. 

Look into the declaration of policy of 
the Economic Cocperation Act of 1948, 
as amended. It speaks of the restoration 
and maintenance within Europe “of prin- 
ciples of individual liberty, free institu- 
tions, and genuine independence.” It 
states the policy of this nation “to sus- 
tain and strengthen principles of indi- 
vidual liberty, free institutions, and gen- 
uine independence.” Such is made the 
end objective of our foreign assistance 
and of the political and economie pat- 
tern which it seeks to create. 

The North Atlantic Treaty echoes the 
same thoughts. Its preamble declares 
the common determination of the mem- 
bers “to safeguard the freedom of their 
peoples, founded on the principles of de- 
mocracy, individual liberty, and the rule 
of law.” 

The Mutual Defense Assistance Act 
speaks in the same vein. It requires as- 
sistance in the North Atlantic area to be 
conducted in conformity with the North 
Atlantic Treaty. It recognizes the rela- 
tionship between security and recovery 
in that the former promotes “the in- 
creased confidence of free peoples” so 
essential to the realization of the latter. 

Simply to be anti-Communist is not 
enough to qualify for participation in 
these great designs. To combat one ne- 
gation of freedom with an alternative 
negation of freedom is simply not 
enough. 

I believe the Spaniards themselves 
recognize this better than it is recog- 
nized by many of the apologists for Spain 
in this country. 

Inherently there is no bar to the par- 
ticipation of Spain in the European re- 
covery program. The legislation does not 
bar Spain. The charter of the Organi- 
zation for European Economic Coopera- 
tion does not bar Spain. Spain is barred 
simply by the nature of the regime and 
by the methods Spain has chosen for the 
conduct of international relationships, 
Were Spain to transform its government 
and mend its ways, bringing itself into 
harmony with the general patterns of 
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western Europe, I am sure that the other 
nations of that region and this Nation 
as well would welcome Spain as a full 
partner in the great undertakings. 
But Spain's membership under pres- 
ent conditions would be an anomaly. I 
find in the Spanish press—keep in mind 
that it is an official and controlled 
press—and in the pronouncements of 
Spain's Government an implicit recog- 
nition of this. Spain offers itself as a 
beneficiary of United States aid not as 
a part of the grand pattern of American 
policy in Europe but as an alternative 
to that pattern. 

Two years agọ, when we first debated 
the European recovery program, there 
was an urgency among some in this coun- 
try to precipitate Spain into ihe fellow- 
ship of western Europe by explicitly stat- 
ing its eligibility. More recently, how- 
ever, the proposals for assistance to 
Spain have taken the form of suggested 
loans outside the framework of the Euro- 
pean recovery program. 

The Spanish press and the Spanish 
Government have shown a quickening 
interest in this line of procedure. They 
have locked longingly upon the degree 
of recovery attained among the partic- 
ipants in the European recovery pro- 
gram. How to share in the benefits with- 
out paying the price of democratic:colla- 
boration? That has been the question 
which Spain’s Government has sought 
to solve. 

Since Spain could not, without trans- 
forming its regime, fit itself into the 
pattern of western Europe, Spain has 
sought to impress upon the United States 
the opportunity to help Spain on dif- 
ferent terms. 

The approach through the direct 
channels of public policy was difficult. 
So Spain's Government sought an ave- 
nue to satisfaction of its desires by 
courting public opinion in the United 
States. Public relations were substi- 
tuted for public policy. 

It is an old failing of dictatorships to 
believe their own propaganda about the 
weaknesses and vanities of democratic 
peoples. They become bemused by tell- 
ing themselves so much about our incon- 
stancy and our susceptibility to blandish- 
ments. 

The Spaniards are fine hosts, capable 
of great deference and great charm in 
all personal relationships. Certainly no 
people ranks higher in American esteem: 
in matters of personal liking. Spain is, 
in the American mind. a land of color, 
romance, and great personal courage. 
If personal responsiveness to foreign 
charm were to be the measure by which 
we decide matters of great moment in 
foreign policy, then certainly assistance 
to Spain would b2 with the topmost on 
the list of American concerns abroad. 

We have, however, a well-considered 
program for western Europe. With all 
our liking for the Spanish people, we 
must still face the question: Can assist- 
ance to Spain be fitted into the larger 
pattern? 

The idea of military assistance to 
Spain has followed a parallel route. Un- 
der present conditions, the inapposite- 
ress of Spain as a participant in the 
North Atlantic undertakings was mani- 
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fest. Yet Spain has looked longingly 
upon the program for strengthening the 
sinews of Spain’s neighbors to the end 
that they might form a viable unit of 
defense against potential aggressors. 

I-have found reflected in the Spanish 
reaction two approaches to the satisfac- 
tion of Spain’s desires in this regard. 

The first is to press upon the United 
States the hopelessness of establishing a 
defense line through central Europe. 
Coupled with this are warnings as to the 
fickleness and feebleness of the allies we 
have chosen. Spain is put forth as a 
geographically and morally more depend- 
able partner. 

I have found reflected in the press and 
in comments from official sources—we 
should never forget the identity of the 
press and the official line in Spain—the 
idea that defense of the North Atlantic 
area should be premised upon purely 
military considerations. There are those 
in this country who respond to this sug- 
gestion to divorce strategy from consid- 
eration of its political consequences al- 
ways an enticing but dangerous formula. 

In this latter connection I have given 
note to two recent interviews granted by 
the Spanish dictator. 

In one, an interview with Mr. Tom 
Jacob, an Australian journalist, appear- 
ing in the Madrid press on November 24, 


Spain and the democratic nations so far 
as political considerations go. He speaks 
of democracy as something the Spaniards 
found not to their liking and rejected 
“many decades before democracy was 
practiced in.the world in the form which 
today is considered to be most: perfect.” 
He speaks of democracy as something 
which enchained, ruined, and degraded 
the Spanish people, who were right in 
casting it out. 

In the other interview, granted to Mr. 
Constantine Brown, an American jour- 
nalist, and printed November 27, 1949, 
Generalissimo Franco speaks suspi- 
ciously of politicians as makers of for- 
eign policy and expresses the view that 
all might be set aright if America were 
guided by military men. This was 
echoed in the Madrid newspaper, In- 
formaciones, in the expressed hope that 
military men might soon be able to “take 
control of world affairs over from the 
politicians.” . 


Could we but divorce Spain from the 
.. 


and could we but consider defense of 
the North Atlantic area in a compart- 
ment separate from the politics of the 
area, then the basic issues between us 
and Spain might indeed be resolved. I 
believe, however, that at the cost of dis- 
appointment to the aspirations of Spain’s 
present regime, we should continue to 
work within the limits of our present 
pattern of policy. 

By this I do not mean that we must for- 
ever follow a negative course toward 
Spain. I suggest only that we make it 
clear to ourselves and to Spain as well the 
course that future cooperation with 
Spain must take. For the working out 
of an affirmative policy does not depend 
merely on what we may do. It depends 
primarily upon what Spain does. 
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Three of my colleagues of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs went to Spain 
in the second week of Deeember 1949. 
They went as friends and admirers of 
the Spanish people. When called upon 
to appraise the future of relations be- 
tween the two countries they spoke can- 
didly of what they regarded as the un- 
realistic expectations they found in 
Spain. The senior member of the group, 
my colleague, Congressman JOSEPH L. 
PFEIFER, speaking also for Congressmen 
THOMAS S. GORDON and CLEMENT J. ZA- 
BLOCKI, spoke at length about the friendly 
regard of Americans for the Spanish 
people. Continuing with the outlook for 
relations, he said: 

I have been asked what is the United 
States going to do about. Spain.. I think 
the order of the question is wrong. I don’t 
mean to be harsh when I say Spain is a 
secondary probiem to the United States. The 
United States, however, is a primary prob- 
lem to Spain. The real question is this: 
What is Spain going to do about the United 
States? Only the Spaniards themselves can 


answer that. 


There was nothing but candor in this 
statement—no insult to Spanish pride, 
no reproach to Spain’s regime. Yet the 
Spanish press answered with a flood of 
invective, applying such terms as “inso- 
lent” and “malice.” 

_ I believe there is the key to something- 
important in the reaction of the Spanish 
press to this inoffensive and well-pro- 
portioned statement. 

Spain was the first of all the powers 
to come to national unity and imperial 
glory. By the start of the sixteenth cen- 
tury Spain had achieved a position within 
Europe and across the seas unrivaled by- 
any other. Yet this day of power and 
glory began to fade as suddenly as it had 
come. By the turn of the next century 
Spains’ imperial decline had set in. That 
decline continued for 300 years until, a 
half century ago, Spain yielded up the 
last of its empire. 

Nothing so besets a nation’s thinking 
as the memory of vanished power. This 
has been true of the Spaniards. Spain 
achieved its glory alone. For a century 
Spain enjoyed singular national stature. 
And then history seemed to pass Spain 
by. 

Spanish thought is still, consciously or 
unconsciously, dominated by the ideal of 
national glory singularly achieved and 
singularly enjoyed: There is always the 
explicit or implicit belief that the wheel 
will come full circle again. And Spain 
has tended to remain aloof from the 
concert of Europe, to eschew community 
with other powers, and to withdraw into 
national pride and ancient memories. 

That is the case today with Spain, 
which prides itself on its separateness 
and which emphasizes its differences 
rather than its community with western 
Europe. 

So long as that is the case, so long as 
Spain insists upon being treated on a 
separate basis, so long as Spain hangs 
back from participation in the great 
joint enterprises, Spain must be a second- 
ary consideration for the United States, 
which is preoccupied with the consider- 
ations of a wider European policy. That 
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is all the meaning I read into my col- 
league Mr. JOSEPH L. Pretrer’s statement 
about Spain. 

What is Spain going to do about the 
United States? That is simply another 
way of asking, What steps does Spain 
plan to take in order to fit itself into the 
larger pattern and thus become a part of 
the primary area of United States con- 
cern? When the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. JOSEPH L. PFEIFER] asked this 
question, the Spanish press, as exempli- 
fied by Arriba, answered that Spain 
would do precisely nothing. 

That may be the present answer. I 
doubt that it is the final answer. 

The day of singular greatness is gone 
among the western nations. The pat- 
tern is no longer that of national and 
imperial glory. The pattern of great- 
ness now is that of participation in a 
larger design of cooperation. I, for one, 
do not believe that pattern in the west 
will ever be complete until Spain is a 
part of it. Spain’s becoming a part of 
it is contingent above all on what course 


Spain itself chooses to follow. The ob- ` 


stacles of the moment must surely pass; 
but when and how, I do not know. 

Meanwhile, we should seek to develop 
with Spain whatever pattern of coopera- 
tion may be feasible without impairing 
the larger designs of our policy. As & 
means to that end, we should, as I have 
suggested, restore as soon as practicable 
full diplomatic interchange. 

In developing such a pattern, we 
should be vigilant that we keep first 
things first. 

Our primary concern is with bringing 
about an integration among the free na- 
tions of western Europe. We should not 
jeopardize that design by attempting to 
force into their feliowship a nation which 
resolutely renounces such cooperation, 
and which prides itself on its lack of 
community rather than its common des- 
tiny with the west. 

One of the great political tasks 
within and among the nations of the 
Western World is that of fitting labor 
freely and creatively into full participa- 
tion in the political functions of society. 
I emphasize the word “freely” to point up 
the principle that labor must remain free 
of the impingements of both the Facist 
and the Communist systems. In re- 
sponse to this principle of our policy, 
we have today among the free working 
men of western Europe some of the 
strongest supporters of the American ob- 
jectives. Labor, free labor, is moving 
more and more into a determining posi- 
tion in the political communities of west- 
ern Europe. We must not sacrfice that 
support of free labor—a factor so pri- 
marily important to us—for purely sec- 
ondary considerations in a nation where 
labor is not free. 

Fnally, we should reserve for Spain the 
same terms of assistance that we apply to 
others. I believe the Spaniards should 
be advised against unrealistic expecta- 
tions that we shall have one policy for 
the rest of western Europe and another 
for Spain. 

The opportunity for assistance on the 
basis of self-help, mutual assistance, col- 
laboration among free nations, and the 
preservation of free institutions has 
never been denied Spain. It is Spain 
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that in the first instance has chosen to 
walk alone. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. KEE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. Is the gentleman speak- 
ing now for the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs? 

Mr. KEE. I am speaking solely my 
own views and upon my own responsi- 
bility. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. I must 
confess that I am rather ignorant of the 
reasons for our not having recognized 
the Government in Spain. I wonder 
what the difference is, inasmuch as we 
have recognized Portugal? What is the 
difference between that Government as 
compared with the Government of Spain, 
which is objectionable? 

Mr. KEE. There are a great many dif- 
ferences between the Government of 
Portugal and the Government of Spain. 
For one, the Government of Portugal 
was not placed in power through the op- 
erations of other governments or other 
powers. It is not a government that was 
forced upon Portugal by outside infiu- 
ences and outside forces. There are 
various and sundry other differences 
which it would be time-consuming to 
enumerate. As a matter of fact, as I 
have already stated, our Government 
recognized Spain in 1939. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. I listened 
very closely to the gentleman’s remarks 
with reference to the monopolistic prac- 
tices in Spain. And I was thinking of 
the monopolistic practices of Soviet Rus- 
sia when we recognized that country. 

Mr. KEE. We have had that experi- 
ence with quite a number of govern- 
ments. There are a few other coun- 
tries in the world that have monopolistic 
practices to a more or less extent, but 
there are divisions and degrees in those 
practices. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. I may say 
to the gentleman that I have had con- 
siderable difficulty following the reason- 
ing of our State Department as to why 
we should not recognize the Spanish 
Government. However, Iam very grate- 
ful for the gentleman’s remarks on the 
subject. 

Mr. KEE. I hope I have resolved some 
of the gentleman’s difficulties. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. KEE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, 

Mr. RICH. What does the gentleman 
think of the way our State Department 
and our Committee on Foreign Affairs 
have been handling the situation in 
China during the past 3 or 4 years? 

Mr. KEE. I think, from the knowl- 
edge at first hand, that we have had from 
time to time, the affairs have been 
handled just as well and just as intelli- 
gently as they possibly could have been 
handled under all the existing circum- 
stances, 

Mr. RICH. The gentleman claims that 
we have handled them intelligently, yet 
we have gotten licked at every point. 
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Mr. KEE. Has the gentleman himself 
ever been licked? 

Mr. RICH. Yes, many times, and I 
have been licked so many times since I 
have been a Member of Congress that I 
just feel that I want to keep on fighting 
all the time, and I want to fight the 
principles and policies of the State De- 
partment and the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs in this House all I possibly can. 
And you just look to me to be a regular 
tiger for doing that in this session of 
Congress. 

Mr. KEE. I hope that the gentleman’s 
recent experience of being licked will 
not be his last. 

Mr. RICH. Well, I hope so, too. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia has expired. 

Under previous order of the House, the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Murray] 
is recognized for 40 minutes. 
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Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, in asking for this time today I 
do not want anyone to get the impres- 
sion that it is the dying gasp of a 
wounded gladiator. But I would like 
to review through a few of the problems 
that confront American agriculture in 
general, and the oleo industry in par- 
ticular, and I am glad to talk on a sub- 
ject that is not controversial in any 
manner. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr, 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Before 
the gentleman starts, may I ask him one 
question? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I take it 
then the gentleman is willing, like the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
RıcH}, to be licked in a worthy cause, 
and that he will be back again if he does 
get a licking. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I do not 
think I will get licked individually, be- 
cause I still believe in the justice of my 
cause. There might be a temporary let 
down here for awhile, but I kind of think 
today, if we hac that oleo bill back here 
in the House, that we would have a whole 
lot different vote than we had a year ago. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. J take it 
the gentleman is still an optimist then? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I surely 
am, because I might say that your party 
and mine pretty nearly stubbed their toes 
on this issue. In the other body they 
gave it a sleeping pill and put it to sleep, 
and maybe the other body will do this 
again this year. I am sure they would 
if they knew the facts involved. 

The first time I was on the floor of this 
House 11 years ago I talked on the eco- 
nomic justice for the rural people. At 
that particular time, in the days when we 
had more farm foreclosures in Wisconsin 
than ever before in the history of the 
Federal land bank, even if that was the 
seventh year of the more abundant life, 
many of the blessings of the New Deal 
had not extended that far at that time. 
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We had low farm prices. We had 10,009,- 
000 unemployed in the United States. Of 
course, since that time we have had a war 
and the country has gone in debt, as you 
know, around $250,000,000,000. But, all 
during the said period the thing that has 
irritated me all the way through is that 
although there has been some attempt 
to give economic justice to the rural 
people, especially during the war peri- 
od—and part of it was necessary in order 
to get the necessary things to win the 
war—there was no generosity on any- 
body’s part that I know in particular, but 
during this time we have slipped and we 
have seen that during all this period we 
are forgetting social justice to the rural 
people. 

I will enumerate a fewinstances. First 
of all, we extended the Social Security 
Act. But, if you will notice we were very 
careful to leave the rural people out of 
the act. We had a minimum-wage law. 
You notice that the rural people were 
left out of the minimum-wage law. I 
realize that unorganized labor was in- 
directly benefited, but the rural people 
themselves have been pretty well left 
out of the minimum-wage legislation. 
Under the circumstances you can get 
your help for 20 cents an hour for drag- 
ging your logs up to a sawmill, but as 
soon as they start sawing the logs you 
have to give them 75 cents an hour. 
That just does not make sense. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield 
to the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. PERKINS. May I ask the gen- 
tleman whether he is in favor of in- 
cluding the farmers under the Social Se- 
curity Act, and also guaranteeing them 
and their workers a minimum wage? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I surely 
am, I would not be standing up here 
today complaining about it if I were not 
in favor of it. The gentleman’s party 
had better be in favor of it pretty soon, 
and you had better quit talking about 
the slave labor that is going along with 
the Taft-Hartley Act and check up on 
the Sugar Act. I do not want to hear 
anyone tell me about the Taft-Hartley 
being a slave-labor law, because I know 
where the slave labor is. It is in the 
Sugar Act, and anyone can find it there 
if he takes the time to look it up. 

Mr. PERKINS. Did the gentleman 
offer any amendment to the social-se- 
curity bill or the minimum-wage bill to 
take care of the situations of which he 
now complains? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I have 
been here long enough to know that most 
of this legislation comes in all cut and 
dried. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield 
to 85 gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Is it not a fact that the 
social-security bill came in here under 
a gag rule, and you could not amend it 
if you wanted to? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. That is 
right. 

I did not expect to get into an argu- 
ment so quickly. I knew I would before 
I got through. 
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I should like to know why the rural 
people are left out of social security. 
They are paying other people social se- 
curity. I should like to know why the 
farm people are not included under the 
minimum wage. I should like to know 
how we can take one group of our peo- 
ple that labor and give them aid and 
support in the way of social security 
and the minimum wage, and give them 
a pension when they get to be 65 years 
old that is more than the farmers of this 
country make during the years when they 
really work. In other words, there is a 
relationship there that should be put 
into operation. 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield 
to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. SUTTON. I agree with the 
gentleman that the farm workers should 
be under social security, but is it not a 
matter of record that the Farm Bureau 
and the Grange recommended that the 
farmers and farm labor not be under 
sccial security? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I would 
not want to criticize the Farm Bureau or 
the Grange or any other farm organiza- 
tion. I have a high regard for them. I 
do not want to be in the position the ad- 
ministration is, like a school child, where 
any time something does not happen 
they lay it on the Farm Bureau or the 
Republicans instead of putting the re- 
sponsibility on themselves where it be- 
longs. 

Mr. SUTTON. Is it not a fact that 
that is the testimony in the record? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. The 
Farm Bureau has the right to make any 
statement they wish. That has nothing 
to do with the issue today. I am stating 
my own position. I am not representing 
any farm organization. I think that I 
am right. I may be wrong and I have 
been in the past, but I think I am right. 

This brings up another point about 
this wage business. Under the Steagall 
amendment that was put into operation 
during the war—incidentally Mr. 
Steagall, whose amendment came from 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, has done more for American agri- 
culture through that amendment than 
any piece of legislation this or any other 
Congress has ever passed. Mr. Henry 
Steagall at least took into consideration 
that agriculture included all of agricul- 
ture. Under the New Deal they had 25 
percent of agriculture covered by special- 
privilege legislation under the guise of 
basic commodities, and half of them were 


not any more basic than horseradish - 


would be. Under Mr. Steagall’s set-up 
all of agriculture had a common con- 
sideration. 

It grieved me to see President Truman 
misled into killing the Steagall bill. The 
minimum wage under the Steagall 
bill allowed the man who owned 
the farm to make 50 to 60 cents 
an hour. That is demonstrated in a 20- 
year study down here at the BAE, I did 
not like to see someone mislead President 
Truman about killing the provisions of 
the Steagall amendment. When did he 
do it? On December 31, 1946. How did 
Ee doit? With Executive Order No. 2714. 
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I do not want to put the President in a 
position of not wanting the farmers of 
this Nation to have a return for their 
labor of only 50 or 60 cents an hour, but 
that is exactly what took place as a result 
of killing the Steagall bill. It has been 
made a political football ever since, and 
the farm people of this country are tak- 
ing it on the chin as the result of issuing 
that particular Executive order. 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. SUTTON. I am certainly glad to 
see that my esteemed colleague on the 
Committee on Agriculture joins with me, 
as I join with him, in hoping that the 
farm laborer and the farmer himself will 


be able some of these days to come under 


social security, not as a matter of com- 
pulsion, but of his own volition if he 
wants to. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I thank 
the gentleman. I hope he gets his party 
and the leader of his party not to kill the 
legislation when we have it set up on a 
nonpolitical and nonpartisan basis so 
that the rural people of this country can 
have 50 or 60 cents an hour. 

Now, this brings us up to the present. 
I am not going to talk about the year 
2000, because I do not believe any one of 
us is going to be here. 

I would like to talk about what is going 
to happen in 1950. We are going to be 
faced with this, and there is no use try- 
ing to dodge it. 

No. 1 is that we are going to take six 
or seven million acres of land out of 
cotton. . You will hear a lot about cotton 
from here on out. Of course, we always 
do. I have listened to this talk all these 
years, and sometimes I feel as if I have 
cotton batting in my ears as a result of 
listening toit. Ihave tried to be patient, 
and tried to understand what their prob- 
lem is. Now, we are going to take some 
six or seven million acres of land out of 
cultivation for cotton. I want to yield 
to any Member of the House to tell me 
what he is going to do with the people 
who lived on those six or seven million 
acres. of land in the last few years. 
What are you going to have them do next 
year? 

Well, they cannot all be census enu- 
merators. But this is not a sectional 
problem. It is a problem that faces the 
whole agricultural economy of the coun- 
try, as well as the economy generally of- 
the country. What is going to happen? 
What are you going to do with the 
11,000,000 acres that are going to be 
taken out of corn production? What are 
you going to do with those people? One 
of my colleagues from Texas told me the 
other day that they are being told to go 
into the dairy business. I said you had 
better not do that, because you fellows 
are putting people out of the dairy busi- 
ness much faster than you are putting 
them in. 

I said, “You have driven 3,000,000 
dairy cows off the farms in the past 5 
years.” The oleo interests have ruined 
10 percent of the American dairy indus- 
try right now. No one will dispute that 
statement. They -are waiting for a 
chance to ruin more. During the last 5 
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years you have driven a quarter of a mil- 
lion dairy farmers off the farms by giving 
aid and comfort to the oleo interests. 

I do not want to talk sectionalism at 
all. But what is the use of telling these 
people that they can go into the dairy 
' business when out of the other side of 

your mouth you are putting them out of 
the dairy business. 

It should be one way or the other. 

Then he said, Well, the powers that 
be are telling us to go into the poultry 
business.” That sounds nice. It is easy 
to say, “Go into the poultry business”; 
but I happen to remember that the day 
Mr. Hoover was defeated for President, 
eggs were 20 cents a dozen. I called up 
the BAE the other day to make sure. 
They said that that is exactly what the 
price of eggs was at that time. 

In the Midwest they were 20 cents a 
dozen in November 1932. After 17 years 
of the more abundant life eggs were 
selling at 18 and 19 cents a dozen in the 
Midwest. The egg fellows are not like 
the steel corporations who can go out 
and raise the price of their product $4 a 
ton. The egg people are sort of sitting 
around out there waiting for someone 
from Washington to tell them what they 
are going to get for eggs. 

So surely they cannot go in the egg 
business. 

I do not know what they are going to 
do with the people that have been pro- 
ducing on that 7,000,000 acres out of 
cotton. I cannot answer that question. 
But I am sure that someone in Washing- 
ton must have the answer. Are they to 
go on agricultural relief? 

I call your attention to the fact that 
since 1945 the production of milk has de- 
creased 6,000,000,000 pounds. It would 
take 3,000,000 cows to produce that in the 
form of butter. That is more than 10 
percent of the cows in the United States. 
That brings me to just exactly what is 
taking place in another legislative body 
in the United States. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. JENKINS. Before the gentleman 
leaves the question of the price of eggs, 
does the gentleman mean to say that the 
price of eggs to the farmer is now 18 
‘cents? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. That 
is what they were in Iowa in December— 

. 18 to 20 cents a dozen. 

Mr. JENKINS. I was wondering how 
general that is, That is a very astonish- 
ing thing if it is true, and I am sure that 
it must be true or the gentleman would 
not say so. 

It is astonishing that in the Midwest 
eggs are down to 18 cents, whereas you 
pay 59 to 79 cents a dozen in the stores, 
or at least in any store that I have ever 
been in, in the last 2 or 3 months. 

No wonder the gentleman is making a 
speech, if that is the truth about the 
price of eggs. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. They dropped to as low 
as 15 cents a dozen in Nebraska and 18 
cents in Iowa. 
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Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I told 
my people last year to look out. Hold 
on to your hats, because I have been 
here a long time and I know that there 
is only so much money to go around, 
and if you are going to keep King Cotton 
in the style he is used to being kept, 
it is going to take a lot of money. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
prevailing market price on large eggs— 
that is, what the farmer gets—grade A 
eggs, in our country is 27 cents; and on 
No. 2 eggs, the straight run of eggs that 
the farmer brings in, is 20 cents a dozen. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. PERKINS. Going back to the 
statement you made a few moments ago 
concerning the Sugar Act, perhaps the 
gentleman has some information that 
the Members of this House would like 
to know about. The gentleman referred 
to slave labor and so forth. I notice in 
the Sugar Act of 1948, title ITI, the condi- 
tional payments provision, section C-1, 
states that— 

All persons employed on the farm in the 
production, cultivation, or harvesting of 
sugar beets or sugarcane, with respect to 
which an application for payment is made, 
shall have been paid in full for all such 
work, and shall have been paid wages there- 
for at rates not less than those that may 
be determined by the Secretary to be fair and 
reasonable after investigation and due notice 
and opportunity for public hearing. 


In view of that statement embodied in 
the law, if you know anything about slave 
labor under this Sugar Act, where farm- 
ers are not complying, I think we should 
know about it. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. If the 
gentleman had read the Recorpdast year, 
he would have found a letter from the 
Department of Agriculture which, under 
the law, gives this power to the Secretary 
of Agriculture, just as you have read it. 
He is a member of the President’s Cabi- 
net. That is your administration. If 
he wants to fix the minimum wage at 25 
cents an hour in the Virgin Islands, ac- 
cording to that law, or if he wants to fix 
it at 29 cents an hour in Puerto Rico, ac- 
cording to that law, or if he wants to fix 
it in Louisiana at 32 to 38 cents an hour, 
I would think perhaps that is getting 
pretty close to slave labor. In the sugar- 
beet areas of Colorado, Nebraska, and 
California the minimum wage is from 60 
to 65 cents an hour, and there are some 
who pay 75 cents or more an hour. In 
the Hawaiian Islands they pay from 72 
to 78 cents an hour, so sugar does not 
need to cost the American people any 
more, All they have to do is to raise the 
sugar where it should be raised, and pay 
them 75 centsan hour. It does not make 
sense to pass a minimum-wage law that 
is going to apply only to a few. There 
is no reason in the world why we should 
not have 75 cents straight across the 
board. 

You ask me why I did not put that 
through. Ihave not taken over here yet. 
I figure that I will-later on, and if I do 
I will put in that 75 cents every day, 
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straight across the board, and if I be- 
longed to the gentleman’s party I would 
not be talking about slave labor until I 
got it in there, either. 

Mr. PERKINS. You gentlemen were 
in control during the Eightieth Con- 
gress, and you did not come forward with 
any proposals like that. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. If your 
administration would spend more time 
in executing the laws that the Congress 
has passed and less time in telling us 
what legislation to pass, I am sure the 
American people would be better off, and 
so would you. 

Mr. PERKINS. Does the gentleman 
know the prevailing wage that is now 
being paid in areas where sugarcane is 
being produced? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. All I 
know is what the Department's letter. 
says—from 25 cents per hour up. I also 
have a newspaper clipping, where there 
was a group of DP's who came over here 
and they thought this was the land of 
milk and honey, and they dropped them 
down in Louisiana in one of those sugar 
plantations and all at once they evapo- 
rated. They could not find them, be- 
cause they found they were getting $2 
and some cents a day. In anybody's 
language, I presume we could say that 
was getting close to slave labor. So I 
say you should get that straightened out, 

There is nothing personal on my part. 
I do not raise any cane and I do not 
want to raise any cain here, I want you 
to keep your own doorsteps clear and I 
will keep mine clear. Just to show the 
little difference it makes, you will remem- 
ber that all these years the armed serv- 
ices were not supposed to serve oleo; you 
have been through all that; you Members 
know about it. It has been a battle. At 
this last session they passed it. That is 
one of their greatest contributions. It 
resulted in the driving of 15,000 more 
cows down to the stockyards. 

Another item I want to see something 
done about is this filled-milk business. 
We do not know how much filled milk is 
being produced in the United States. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. PERKINS. Will the gentleman 
mind telling the House whether or not 
the Secretary of Agriculture has failed 
to authorize the prevailing wage in any 
instance under this Sugar Act of 1948? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I did 
not say that our present Secretary had 
or had not; I said that according to a 
letter from the Department of Agricul- 
ture a secretary fixed the minimum wage 
at 25 cents in the Virgin Islands, 29 cents 
in Puerto Rico, 32 to 38 cents in Louisi- 
ana, 45 cents in Florida, 60 to 65 cents 
in Colorado, Nebraska, and California. 
I want to be fair about that; there were 
prerequisites that went along with that. 
He did not fix the price in the Hawaiian 
Islands, for there it was fixed by the 
people themselves at from 72 to 78 cents 
an hour. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield. 
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Mr. CURTIS. If the mandatory sup- 
port price on eggs expired on December 
-31 why was it that eggs fell to such a low 
price as has been mentioned here, 15, 18, 
and 20 cents a dozen early in December? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. The 
only reason they did is because the law 
was not followed; that is all. 

Mr.CURTIS. By whom? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. By 
whoever had the executive power of the 
Government to enforce the law. As I 
say, we have not had enough enforcement 
of the law in connection with this whole 
support program. The law should be 

followed. If the law is that they should 
be paid 35 cents they should get 35 cents. 
-But they did not get 35 cents. I do not 
want to be placed in the uncomfortable 
situation of telling my people that under 
the law they will get one price and then 
have those in charge of administering 
the law allow a different price to be paid. 

Mr. CURTIS. Up until the law ex- 

pired on the last day of December was 
any discretionary power vested in the 
Secretary of Agriculture as to whether 
or not he could withdraw that support? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. No; the 
Secretary had the power to do it up until 
January 1. 

Mr. CURTIS. Did he have power to 
refrain from doing it? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I do not 
know what you are going to do to him if 
he did not do it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. That support price was 
ordered last August, but if the buyers do 
not want to buy they do not pay the 
support price. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. The 
farmers have to Sell their eggs whether 
or not they are paid 35 cents a dozen for 
them or 20. 

Mr. GROSS. The farmer had to sell 
them either to the drying plant or to 
someone buying for the drying plant. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. That 
may be; I cannot settle that. 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. SUTTON. The gentlemen from 
the Committee on Agriculture will re- 
member 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I make a point of order that 
the gentleman on the other side of the 
House has not addressed the Chair. 

Mr. SUTTON. The gentleman from 
Michigan failed to hear me. 

The gentleman realizes 

Mr, HOFFMAN of Michigan. No. A 
point of order, Mr. Speaker, that the 
gehtleman should address the Chair. 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield to me. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. SUTTON. The gentleman real- 
izes that in the bill we passed last year 
we were trying to take care of the farmer 
in a number of basic products; we were 
trying to help him. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Yes; you 
surely are going to help him, but I do 
not want to get off on the Anderson or 
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Aiken or the Brannan plan now; today 
I am speaking for the two and a half 
million dairy farmers in the country. I 
want to confine myself to that. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield while we are on the egg 
subject? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I do not 
want to get into the egg business. Iam 


-in the oleo business. 


Mr. JENSEN. I am in the hog busi- 
ness and our hog people are in the same 
predicament as the egg people and the 
poultry people; Why? Because in 
the last agricultural bill you took eggs, 
poultry, and hogs from under the support 
price and down they go. Up to January 
1 they did not support the price of hogs, 
and I say the hog business in the State of 
Iowa is really a big business. We are 
suffering. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, now what is the real issue to- 
day? The real issue today is whether 
or not you are going to further destroy 


- the livestock industry of. this country. 


There is no use trying to work both sides 
of the street: I may be on the wrong 
side of the street, but I am only on one 
side anyway. Here is the story, and I 
wish you would get this. I want to make 
a statement and I shall yield to anybody 
to dispute it. 

Surely you can sell oleo cheaper than 
dairy products, but I would like to have 
someone figure out how many cents a 
pound oleo is being subsidized? I will 
yield to anyone to tell you any agricul- 
tural product or any food product that is 
subsidized anywhere near as much as 
oleomargarine is at this very hour. 

It is rather interesting to me to read 
magazines like Life magazine which has 
those beautiful pictures in there of oleo. 
Then you read the editorials. I do not 
know whether there is any relationship 
between the editorials and the adver- 
tisements or not. But they are always 
against subsidies. Have you ever no- 
ticed that? Here they are, the same 
ones who are against subsidies, against 
the farmers having a subsidy, and I could 
quote a lot of other papers, too, if I 
wanted to, are opposing these subsidies, 
yet they are out advocating oleo. Oleo 
has more of a subsidy per pound than any 
other food product at this time or any 
other time. If anyone wishes to correct 
that statement, I will be glad to have 
them do so. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot tell you how 
much oleo is subsidized. You would have 
to do a lot of research work to determine 
it. We do know that we produce, as far 
as our needs in the United States are 
concerned, something over a billion, 2 
billion or 3 or 4 billion pounds of cotton- 
seed oil. The cottonsed oil is rapidly re- 
placing soybean oil in oleo. There is 
twice as much cotton-seed oil being used 
as soybean oil in oleo. 

If you figure up all of the subsidies 
there are to cotton, you will find that 
cotton has more subsidies than the Brit- 
ish have traditions. You would have to 
get the Brookings Institution to look up 
the figures. Yet I read every day in the 
papers how much the farmers are get- 
ting. I have here one corporation that 
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on cotton received over a million-dollar 
subsidy 2 years ago. They sent this 


-to me in confidence and I never betray 


a confidence, but that corporation re- 
ceived a little more than a million 
dollars. That is just one corporation. 
Whether oleo is being subsidized at 10 
cents or 50 cents a pound, I cannot say. 
Of course, you cannot charge it all 
against the oil. You have to place some 
of the subsidies on the cotton itself. 

I checked up to the past July and I 
found that we had given away $600,000,- 
000 worth of cotton. I am not saying 
that the Commodity Credit Corporation 
lost that much but I do say that the 
American taxpayer has lost that amount. 


I do not want to say whether it is a half - 
billion dollars a year or not. 


Now we 
have a cotton bill on which we are go- 
ing to have a hearing tomorrow. Mr. 
Ralph S. Trigg, head of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, said that if we pass 


-it we will have to provide funds for 3,- 


000,000 more bales of cotton. Yet we 
cannot use what we already have. We 
give it away. Of course, it has been cut 
in two, and I understand that will mean 
Several millions of dollars. It will be 
kind of an agricultural WPA, because we 
are going to have them raise a whole lot. 
of cotton that we do not need. In fact, 
we do not know what we are going to 
do with what we have now. They will 
make it into oleo, I guess. 

Let us get back once more to the oleo 
business. 

I do not want this debate to go by 
without realizing what the issue is. 
Butter is only a part of the issue, The 
issue is the infiltration of vegetable oils 
into the whole dairy industry. 

In the other body, in discussing this 
issue, I notice they are saying, well, 
Wisconsin does not produce so much 
butter, which is true, and therefore we 
should not be interested in it. The 
point is that the dairy people of Wis- 
consin know what this issue is. A good 
example has been filled milk, and that 
controversy has been going on for 25 
years. Filled milk is made by taking out 
the butterfat. They used to put in co- 
conut oil and call it coconut cow milk. 
The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
MICHENER] was here when they passed 
the bill 25 years ago that prevented them 
shipping it interstate. But, nobody in 
the Department knows how much they 
are making, and if they do not follow 
the law any more than the oleo they give 
to the armed forces, well, that is just too 
bad. Incidentally, all the boys I had 
in my office since I had Rosy there claim 
that they get the oleo and the officers 
get the butter. But, I cannot prove that 
either. But, this filled milk is just an- 
other one of the substitutes. They sell 
it for about 2 cents a can less than 
evaporated milk. Why, of all of the 
faked endorsements and advertisements. 
They tell you or they even try to make 
you believe that you can rub it on your 
head and grow hair and tell you what 
this doctor and that doctor said. Did 
you ever hear of a doctor telling you to 
feed that to your babies? There are 
millions of babies raised on evaporated 
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milk, but did you ever hear of them giv- 
ing cottonseed-oil milk to the children? 
Ch, no. Yet they say that these imita- 
tions are just as good as the real thing. 
Now, the whole dairy industry today is 
faced with that situation. If it is going 
to be good public policy to go ahead and 
follow that line, all well and good. 

I listened with interest the other day 
to our President, your President and my 
President, and he was talking about the 
general welfare. I just wondered when 
he was talking whether it was the kind 
of general welfare for some international 
oil monopoly, such as Mr. Luckman, of 
Lever Bros., heads. Is he particularly 
interested in the general welfare of that 
outfit that is really the prime mover of 
this whole thing? I did not like to think 
that he was. I wondered if his interest 
in the general welfare was in the 24 or 
25 oleo manufacturers that reaped such 
enormous profits by taking away the 
Gairy markets during the war and after- 
ward. They had Mr. Luckman help out 
on that, as you remember. He was down 
here. The Agricultural Department 
could not handle this situation, but Mr. 
Luckman, as I remember it, was the 
chief chicken shooter. He was not go- 
ing to let them feed the chickens or eat 
the eggs, either. What the President 
really meant, I think, in the bottom of 
his heart, is that he was thinking about 
the general welfare of 2,500,000 dairy 
farmers in this country, and that his 
thoughts were not just on those 25 or 26 
oleo manufacturers, or the Lever Bros.’ 
international vegetable oil cartel, and 
that he was thinking about the general 
welfare of all the people. 

Then we have Mr. Ewing and ail the 
rest of them tell us about the health of 
the Nation. We hear it on all occasions. 
I saw a picture of some girls the other 
day showing how they would look in the 
year 2000. I then thought they would 
not want to pass the oleo bill, because 
they will be midgets and dwarfs by that 
time. We are stupid to appropriate 
money to our universities and agricul- 
tural colleges and to spend money in 
connection with agricultural chemistry 
if milk is not the greatest food ever 
known to man. There is not a doubt 
about it at all. I imagine Mr. Ewing, in- 
terested in health legislation, surely is 
not going to tell us that we should re- 
duce the consumption of dairy products. 
Milk and its products are protective 
foods for the grown-ups as well as for 
the children. Mr. Ewing surely cannot 
be for more and more oleo and still in- 
sist he is for the health of the Nation. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield 
to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
gentleman made reference to Mr. Luck- 
man. I know he is one of the great 
financiers of this international corpora- 
tion, Lever Brothers. I understand that 
Mr. Luckman is also chairman of the 
Jackson Day dinners down here. They 
expect 4,000 people to come there and 
pay $100 a plate for their food. I am 
reliably informed that Mr. Luckman in- 
tends to serve oleomargarine instead of 
butter at the Jackson Day dinner. That 
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oleomargarine is made by his company, 
as the gentleman knows. Lever Bros. 
is one of the large producers of oleo- 
margarine. Has the gentleman any 
Opinion on that, or has he heard that 
Mr. Luckman may serve Jelke's, or Lever 
Brothers’ oleomargarine at that $100-a- 
plate Jackson Day dinner, as a special 
treat to those who contribute the $100? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Luckman has not taken that matter up 
with me, but if he had, I would have 
asked him if it is not true that they are 
just teking these southerners, the cotton 
boys, along for a little ride. 

There is one thing I will say for the 
Washington News editorials. I hand it 
to that paper as far as their news articles 
are concerned. They have always been 
against the dairy side in their editorials, 
but their news articles have always been 
fair on this subject. I noted a reference 
= that paper about imports of vegetable 
oils. 

They are building a big oleo plant out 
in California. Coconut oil is nearer but- 
terfat than any other vegetable oil. 
There is no argument about that. I just 
wondered what our good cottonseed 
friends are going to say when we roll 
in the coconut oil from the Philippines 
or wherever they get it from. If they 
start rolling that in they can make oleo 
cheaper than they can make it out of 
domestic oils. At the same time, we are 
not going to be appropriating as much 
money to the cottonseed people and to 
the soybean people as we have been. The 
soybeans are just a war baby, anyway. 
They have had plenty of subsidy, prob- 
ably just as much as the cottonseed oil. 
I did not have time to get at all the fig- 
ures, and I do not know whether it is 10 
cents or 50 cents a pound on the oil that 
would have to be charged up against that 
product. 

I believe that the Congressmen from 
the five States of North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, Mississippi, and Ala- 
bama in 5 years from today will be in 
the camp of the people that really be- 
lieve in the dairy industry, because they 
can see the handwriting on the wall.. 
As they develop industrially they create 
a local demand for dairy products. 
They know that a few big western cot- 
ton people would gladly put them out 
of business. If we did not produce any 
more cotton than we needed in the 
United States, we would have to cut the 
acreage in two this year to say nothing 
about the big cut you hear about on the 
floor every day and will hear more about 
as time goes on. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. My colleague from Minne- 
sota spoke about the $100-a-plate Jack- 
son Day dinner they are going to have 
down here at the Armory. I wonder 
whether the Republicans, when we have 
our Lincoln Day dinner at a dollar a plate 
at Uline’s Arena, are going to have but- 
ter. I think we are. I think if we can 
have butter at a dollar a plate, the Demo- 
crats ought to have 100 butters for $100. 

Mr, MURRAY of Wisconsin. I do not 
want to get into the political angle of 
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this thing. This is a serious business. 


‘I want to point out to you another ex- 
‘ample of the infiltration of these vege- 


table oils. Take the oleo ice cream that 
is being made now. That is just one more 
phase of this. That will eliminate just 
that many more cows. We will not need 
25,000,000 dairy cows in this country if 
this keeps up. Three million dairy cows 
have been sent to the slaughterhouse 
already. That is more than 10 percent 
of the dairy cows. Remember much of 
this reduction took place in a very short 
period of time. 

So, just let that Poage-Fulbright bill 
go through. Then, consider No. 4. Here 
is another situation. Some of the Mem- 
bers have been on congressional com- 
mittees that have gone to Tokyo. I have 
talked with some of the Members who 
were out there and drank the oleo bottled 
milk. It was amusing to me when we 
had the bill up here to hear some people 
say it is all right to eat oleo as long as 
you drink plenty of milk. You did not 
know you were going to get in the same 
trap. Some of the Members voted that 
way. I have had a good deal of trouble 
from my colleagues on my side. 

In Washington today there are fellows 
who are yelling about subsidy, subsidy, 
subsidy, and yet they support the largest 
agricultural subsidy that any commodity 
gets. It is the oleo subsidy. It is a seri- 
ous business when you stop to think of it. 
What happened during the last fiscal 
year? We imported over half a million 
head of cattle for their beef. Yes, the 
dairy industry furnishes over 40 percent 
of the beef and veal of the Nation. We 
should save the dairy industry while we 
still can do so. We should cooperate with 
the FAO and establish a world food or- 
ganization. We should do our own 
thinking and not be misled by any 
highly financed propaganda that com- 
plains about farm subsidies and then ad- 
vocates oleo which is the most highly 
subsidized article of food on the markets 
of our country. 


MEETING OF COMMITTEE ON AGRICUL- 
TURE ON COTTON-ACREAGE BILL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr, 
Warre of California). The Chair wishes 
to announce, at the request of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Cootey], chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture, that on 
Wednesday, January 11, at 10 a. m., in 
room 1310, New House Office Building, 
there will be a meeting of the Subcom- 
mittee on Cotton of the Committee on 
Agriculture, for the purpose of consider- 
ing House Joint Resolution 384, designed 
to correct alleged inequities in the cot- 
ton-acreage bill recently passed. All 
Members of the House are invited to 
participate. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr, TALLE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recor and include a letter addressed to 
him, and also a newspaper editorial. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 
Mr. PATMAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House on 
Thursday next for 20 minutes, after dis- 
position of matters on the Speaker’s 
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desk and at the conclusion of any special 
orders heretofore entered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Parman] for 15 minutes 
under special order. 


AMERICAN PROSPERITY 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that a nation’s greatness can be meas- 
ured by the happiness and prosperity 
of the people who do the work to pro- 
duce the nation’s wealth. Using this 
standard our Nation today is a truly 
great one because the people who work 
on the farm and in the factory are hap- 
pier and more prosperous than at any 
other time in our Nation's history. 
More people own their homes and farms 
than ever before. More people work for 
good wages than ever before. More 
people enjoy modern conveniences, 
benefits and comforts, both rural and 
urban, than ever before in our history. 

GREATEST NATION ON EARTH 


Although our country started out on a 
shoestring 160 years ago with only 5 per- 
cent of the land surface of the earth, and 
now with only 7 percent of the earth's 
population, we use more than one-half 
of the world’s telephones; we own one- 
third of all railroad mileage of the world, 
and 80 percent of all the world’s regis- 
tered automobiles and trucks. We use 
one-half of the world’s coffee, tin, and 
rubber, 20 percent of its sugar, and 75 
percent of its silk. 

HOW 50,000,000 AMERICAN FAMILIES ARE LIVING 


We are told by our critics that the 
Democratic Party has thrown our coun- 
try into bankruptcy. A recent Federal 
survey finds that 51 percent of the 50,- 
000,000 American families own at least 
one automobile; one out of 17 families 
own two or more, and 77 percent of these 
50,000,000 American families own life- 
insurance policies with premiums cost- 
ing more than $100 a year. Seventy- 
one percent of these 50,000,000 American 
families have bank accounts or Govern- 
ment savings bonds and 45 percent of 
these 50,000,000 American families own 
a home or a farm. 

It is my belief that depressions are 
man made and that they can be avoided, 
and if we were to study the depressions 
of the past individually, I believe we 
would find that they could have been 
avoided if honest, unselfish efforts had 
been made to avoid them. 

In the congressional district in north- 
east Texas that I have the honor to rep- 
resent 90 percent of the farm homes have 
electricity, which is one of the greatest 
blessings of all mankind. When we came 
into power in 1933 less than 1 percent of 
the farms had electricity. The farmers 
have a floor under their prices, which 
is in effect a guaranteed minimum price. 
This is justified because the Nation’s 
prosperity is dependent upon the pros- 
perity of agriculture and, besides, the 
first general law that was ever passed by 
an American Congress was a protective 
tariff act to subsidize industry in the 
United States, which principle has been 
in effect ever since. 

ACT OF FIRST CONGRESS 


I have here a copy of the proceedings 
of the acts of the First Congress of the 
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United States passed at the first session 
which was begun and held in the city of 
New York on Wednesday, March 4, 1789, 
and continued to September 29, 1789; 
George Washington, Fresident, John 
Adams, Vic2 President of the United 
States, and President of the Senate; 
Frederick Augustus Muhlenberg, Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. 

The first act was one to regulate the 
time and manner of administrating cer- 
tain caths, which is strictly procedural. 
The second act, and the first gencral act 
passed by that American Congress, was 
an act for levying a duty on goods; wares, 
and merchandise imported into the 
United States, including such things as 
brown sugar 1 cent per pound, loaf 
sugars 3 cents per pcund, coffee 244 cents 
per pound, cheese 4 cents a pound, soap 
2 cents a pound, boots 50 cents a pair, 
snuf 10 cents a pound, salt 6 cents per 
bushel, wool and cotton cards 50 cents per 
dozen. 

I am just skipping along, covering only 
a small part of them—and on every 
coach, chariot, or other four-wheel car- 
riage, 15 percent, like cur transportation 
tax today. There are over a hundred 
commodities in all covered in this act. 

The point I want to make is that the 
first general law passed by an American 
Congress was a protective tariff act, a 
floor under industrial prices that has 
been in effect ever since for industry 
and business. 

It has been claimed it was necessary 
to help our country. At the same time 
I insist that it is necessary that agricul- 
ture be protected to help our country. 
I believe that the laws that we have 
passed granting support prices for the 
farmers were absolutely necessary to 
have a prosperous country. Our coun- 
try cannot be prosperous without a pros- 
perous agriculture. The protective tariff, 
which has been in effect all the time, 
insofar as the farmers were concerned, 
resulted in discriminating against agri- 
culture, because a farmer was forced to 
sell in a competitive market and buy in a 
protected market. Support prices, after 
over 150 years’ Gelay, partly correct this 
discrimination against the farmers. Our 
soil is receiving the attention of the Fed- 
eral Government, and properly so. It is 
believed if we do not do something about 
preventing erosion and improving our 
soil, one of these days we will wake up 
to find that we do not have enough soil 
to produce the food and the fiber neces- 
sary to sustain our greatly expanded 
population. 

It would surprise you to know how 
many of the farmers in the district I 
have the honor to represent also enjoy 
hot and cold running water and all mod- 
ern facilities, nicely painted and papered 
homes, rural telephones, all-weather 
roads, school-bus service, and rural free 
delivery in their farm homes today. 
Many of them have all the mechanical 
comforts and conveniences of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hote] in New York City. 

I think there is reason for us to believe 
that although the trend during the first 
half of the twentieth century was toward 
the cities, people going from the country 
to the city, the trend during the next 
50 years will be from the cities to the 
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country, because today the people on the 
farms can enjoy the same benefits, com- 
forts, conveniences, and advantages that 
the people in the cities enjoy. 

I think if we will keep on supporting 
the farmers’ prices just as we have pro- 
tected industry and business for 161 
years we will not oniy have a prosperous 
agriculture but we will have a prosperous 
country. We cannot have a prosperous 
country without a prosperous agricul- 
ture. 

The farmers who have the benefit of 
support prices are enabled thereby to 
make for themselves, if they work, an 
honorable living, a good living. With 
support prices, with soil conservation 
practices to protect their soil from ero- 
sion and to improve it, and then with the 
benefits of electricity, with all the ap- 
pliances that go with electricity, like 
redio and television, and then with the 
benefit of gas, hot and cold running 
water, and an all-weather road, with 
school bus service and rural free de- 
livery, a farm family can live just as 
well today or a little bit better than any 
family can live in all the world. That 
is the reason they are going to be at- 
tracted to the farms, I believe, during 
the last half of the twentieth century. 

The object of imposing upon you for 
these few minutes is to express the hope 
that nothing will be done that will be 
injurious to our fine farm program, 

BRANNAN PLAN 


Personally I happen to believe in the 
Brannan plan. I favor the Brannan 
plan. The Brannan plan is exactly the 
same kind of plan for agriculture as the 
protective tariff was for industry 160 
years ago, and for business. Since we 
have had a Brannan plan for industry 
and business for 160 years, come next 
July Fourth, let us start now and have a 
Brannan plan for agriculture. Let us 
all prosper together. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. LODGE (at the request of Mr. 
CurTIS) was given permission to address 
the House for 30 minutes on Thursday, 
January 12, after the disposition of busi- 
ness on the Speaker’s desk and the con- 
clusion of special orders heretofore 
granted. 

SPEC-AL ORDER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. RICH] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

(Mr. Rren asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his remarks 
and include parts of several letters and 
other matter.) 


FINANCIAL CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, it was in a 
class in civil government. The teacher 
was asking what were the duties of the 
several officers in Congress. “Now, what 
is the duty of the Chaplain?” she asked 
of a lad of 12. “The Chaplain,” said he, 
“stands up in front of the Congress, 
looks them over, and then prays for the 
country.” 

The teacher gave him 100 percent on 
that answer. 

Mr. Speaker, we have just heard the 
budget message of the President of the 
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United States, which was submitted to 
the Congress this afternoon in which the 
President states that he is asking the 
Congress for $42,400,000,000, and admits 
that he will receive in receipts, I presume 
on the basis of an estimate of the Treas- 
ury Department, the sum of only 
$37,300,000,000. 

That will leave us $5,100,000,000 in the 
red. The President of the United States, 
that is, the present incumbent of that 
office, ever since he has been in office, has 
submitted a budget which has placed us 
in the red, and for 17 years, except for 2 
years during the Eightieth Congress, we 
have been in the red. In other words, in 
1933, when this administration came into 
power we were $20,000,000,000 in the red. 
Today we are $257,000,000,000 in the red. 
We have gone in the red $237,000,000,000, 
notwithstanding that the Eightieth Con- 
gress had a credit of about $754,000,000 
one year and over $8,000,000,000 the sec- 
ond year. 

So you can see that with the Chief Ex- 
ecutive of the United States recommend- 
ing to the Congress budgets that are con- 
tinuously in the red, a great calamity 
awaits the American people. To me it is 
nothing more than downright stealing— 
stealing money that really belongs to our 
children and our children’s children, be- 
cause they are going to be compelled to 
pay the bill that this administration is 
now running up, expecting somebody in 
future years to pay it or else repudiate it. 

It calls to my mind the time when one 
of the citizens in my district, shortly 
after the First World War, asked me to 
invest in German marks. He said, “Bob, 
you can buy German marks today at 244 
cents, and if you hold them for 8 or 10 
years they will probably go back to 20 or 
25 cents and you can make some money.” 

Well, I was foolish, and I said, “All 
right, I will buy some of them.” Here is 
one of them. You look through it and 
you can see old Kaiser Wilhelm's picture, 
a 100-mark note. I paid $2.50 for it. In 
about 10 or 15 years after that you could 
buy two bushel of them for 2% cents. 
They were not worth the paper they 
were written on. 

Now, what is happening to this coun- 
try? We are heading in the same direc- 
tion that Germany did when they had a 
mark that they thought was worth 24 
cents in our money. It went down to 
nothing. Today, with the continual 
draining of the resources of the American 
people and deficit spending, we are go- 
ing in the same direction that old Ger- 
many did when they repudiated their 
debt. We should have President Tru- 
man’s picture on our paper money today. 
He is leading us the same way. 

Let me say that in 1933, when we had 
another President who told the people of 
this country to buy American bonds, that 
they were the most solid investment we 
could possibly make, and then when he 
died with an estate of over a million dol- 
lars he left the grand sum of less than 
$1,000 in Government bonds. It seems to 
me he did not practice what he preached. 

The President of the United States 
says, “Buy bonds. Buy America.” I am 
saying to you we are selling America 
short. If we continue this process that 
we are doing now, we are going to reap 
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the greatest whirlwind of dissatisfaction, 
discord, and bankruptcy that any coun- 
try every knew. I say to you that by this 
kind of financing in this country we are 
simply stealing from our children and 
our children’s children. We are not 
building up an economy that is sound. 
We are building an economy on false 
promises, something that will wreck us 
as surely as the sun shines. We ought to 
change our tactics. Do it quick. At 
least be honest. 

I was interested in listening to the ad- 
dress of the chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, Mr. Cannon a few min- 
utes ago. He figures that the amount of 
money the President asked for for 1951 
is not $42,400,000,000, as the President 
said, but the sum of $45,000,000,000. He 
increased it almost $2,600,000,090 over 
what the President suggested. But, he 
said, “we are going to cut down those ex- 
penses.” I have heard him say that 
time and time again during the last 7 or 
8 years, but I have not seen it happen. 
I hope we have enough men in this House 
with sufficient backbone and stamina to 
cut down these expenses. It is not a 
question today of increasing taxes. To- 
day it is a question of cutting down ex- 
penses. That is the most important 
thing and the thing that we should do. 
Why does not the President of the United 
States take the lead? 

I have been a Member of this House 
for the last 17 years, and I have heard 
them talk about needing more taxes to 
get along in this country. I was here 
when the national debt was 820,000,000, 
000. I saw this spending spree going on. 
I voted for fourteen tax bills that the 
Democrats foisted upon the American 
people, I did it because I wanted a sound 
Government. I did not do it because I 
wanted to get taxes out of the American 
people, but I said, “We want economy in 
the operation of the Government. We 
want the things back in our home State 
that we need to do, rather than to be 
concentrating all our efforts right here 
in the city of Washington,” 

It is wrong to do that. In those years 
of the taxes paid by the people of this 
country 75 percent went for local gov- 
ernment, and 25 percent went for the 
Federal Government. Today, however, 
75 percent goes to the National Govern- 
ment in Washington and 25 percent to 
the local governments back home. This 
shows the trend of this enormous spend- 
ing spree that we are in, which eventu- 
ally will lead to aisaster. The New Deal, 
the Fair Deal, and, I might say, a raw 
deal for our children. 

Let me read excerpts from two or 
three letters which came to me this 
morning. I get them by the hundred, not 
only from my own district but from every 
district in the country. These, however, 
happen to come from my own district. 

Here is the first one: 

I note that you were able to sit through 
the joint session and listen to the President’s 
dream. It is hard for me to understand how 
any man can believe that such plans as he 
has in mind can be accomplished. It is quite 
apparent to me that he has but one thing in 
mind and that is that he will continue to be 
President the rest of his life. He seems to 


have no consideration for the future genera- 
tion. 
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Here is another: 

No doubt you have had the enclosed article 
called to your attention quite a few times in 
the last couple of weeks, but I believe it can- 
not be expressed too strongly that govern- 
mental spending is losing all sense of sound 
economic practices that are taught in high 
schools and colleges all over the country. 
It is inconceivable that President Truman’s 
administration could spend $191,000,000,000 
in 4 years, while 32 preceding Presidents and 
156 years of time could not spend §179,000,- 
000,000. These figures do not include the 
extraordinary expenditures of the war years 
from 1941 to 1945. 

Before the United States should try to put 
foreign economy on a going basis it seems 
quite evident to me that the United States 
should put its own financial house in order. 

I understand that you are in favor of bal- 
ancing the budget of the Nation, and if so, I 
wish you many successes in the coming year, 


Here is a third one: 

As a citizen of the United Stctes, a tax- 
payer, I am concerned about the terrible 
amount of money that is being spent by our 
Government. And I ask that you bring the 
matter before Congress and do your best to 
curb the waste, the unwise spending or what- 
ever it is that is putting our country in this 
alarming condition, 


I wish I could say to these people that 
I felt we would achieve this economy, 
but I am afraid, unless this administra- 
tion stops spending, I cannot. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. RICH. For a question? Yes; I 
yield. 

Mr. PATMAN. Is it not a fact that 76 
cents out of every dollar in our budget is 
to pay for past wars and provide for 
security? 

Mr. RICH. Even if that be so, the 
President ought to have enough sense 
when he sends a budget down here that 
he himself estimates at $42,400,000,000, 
but which the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations of the House says 
will be forty-five billion, to cut $5,090,- 
000,000 from it and have the budget in 
balance. While we are enjoying times 
of prosperity, while we are passing 
through times of high earning power in 
this country, we ought to have enough 
common sense in our systems and in our 
souls to try to keep from stealing the 
money that belongs to future gen- 
erations. 

Furthermore, you will remember that 
in the President’s budget message today 
he said we were going to collect $2,000,- 
000,000 that was supposed to be for social 
security. That is a trust fund that 
should have been set aside for the pur- 
pose of paying social security benefits to 
the aged and the unemployed who pay 
money in for that purpose. Yet the 
President calls that income to the Gov- 
ernment and deducts that from the 
amount of his spending. In other words, 
if we pay for the thing as we should, we 
would still be $2,000,000,000 farther from 
the figures the President submitted. You 
gentleman know the law. If any banker 
in this country handles a trust fund and 
spends that money for his own purpose, 
it would not be 48 hours before the law 
would take hold of him and he would be 
tried expeditiously and put behind the 
bars for spending money that was given 
him in trust. I say that any man, 
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whether he be a Member of Congress or 
not—I do not care—who spends a trust 
fund ought to be put behind the bars. 

Mr, PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman has 
been criticizing President Trumans 
budget. 

Mr. RICH. Yes. I do have a right to. 

Mr. PATMAN. Is it not a fact that 
all of our troubles stem from the fact 
that the gentleman helped to pass over 
the President's veto a tax-reduction bill 
in 1947. If that had not been done we 
would have a balanced budget. 

Mr. RICH. That is bosh. You know, 
you had a tax of 95 percent on industry 
which we cut-down to 38 percent. Every 
industry in this country is now paying 28 
percent on its income. If you put a tax 
of 95 percent on you would close every 
industry. Throw people out of jobs, then 
what? Thatis what you are trying to do. 
You Members on that side of the House 
are trying to lick industry and put the 
Government in all kinds of business. 
You are trying to socialize America. You 
are not only trying to socialize it, and 
if you are successful in accomplishing 
thet, then you will have wrecked the 
country. That is what they did in Great 
Britain. We do not want that here. 
You are trying to establish a socialized 
government here and they are trying to 
maintain one in Great Britain. You 
voted to keep socialism alive in Britain 
by ECA appropriations. I opposed it, and 
will do it again. 

Mr. Speaker, we want a different. atti- 
tude on the part of the Members of Con- 
gress here and I hope that it will result 
in economy. I hope that you and I and 
every Member of Congress will work to 
that end just as hard as we know how. 

Mr. Speaker, as a part of my remarks 
I include the following news bulletins: 
[From Washington (D. C.) News Bulletin of 

January 4, 1950] 
Tue DRIFT TOWARD ECONOMIC INTERNATION- 
ALISM 

“Anyone who claims he can increase a na- 
tion’s purchasing power by redistributing 
wealth, juggling the price, manipulating the 
currency, or by using any other means than 
labor intelligently applied in production, is 
either a faker or a fool.” 

—John Rustgard. 

President W state of the Union 

delivered to the Congress today was 
in substance a- stirring 
support of his brave new world policies out- 
lined for the first time last year. In sub- 
stance the President asks that we as a people 
embark upon a world-wide share-the-wealth 
program conceived in all probability by those 
followers of the cult of idealism, who previ- 
ously have come forward with grandiose 
ideas for some form of a world super govern- 
ment under which the sovereignty of the 
Republic of the United States would be sub- 
merged. 

The President urges wholehearted support 
of the United Nations, which means that our 
taxpayers will continue to foot one-third of 
the administrative costs besides making sub- 
stantial contributions to special projects set 
up under the United Nations, such as the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization for which an appro- 
priation of $3,703,385 was made in fiscal 1948. 

Our adventures into the fields of interna- 
tional sociology and economics have been 


-for public: 
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very costly in the past, and every sincere pa- 
triot should at this time consider the warn- 
ing issued by Senator Warren G, Harding in 
1921, that: 

“It is better to be the free and disinter- 
ested agents of international justice and ad- 
vancing civilization, with the covenant of 
conscience, than be shackled by a written 
compact which surrenders our freedom of ac- 
tion and gives to a military alliance, the right 
to proclaim America’s duty to the world.” 

The President apparently counts on heavy 
Republican support for his international pol- 
cies since he has placed peace as the prime 
objective of the Nation. 

The professional do-gooders, the one- 
worlders, and the yes “me too” segment of 
the Republican Party have already reduced 
it to almost total impotency. If just a few 
more converts to the administration's pro- 
gram can be made, the GOP is as good as 
dead. This of course is one man's opinion 
but shared by many who are sick and tired 
of straddling evidenced in the last three 
presidential campaigns. 

JEFFERSON’S VIEWS 

In a letter to J, B. Colvin, dated September 
20, 1810, Thomas Jefferson wrote: 

“A strict observance of the written law 
is doubtless one of the highest duties of a 
good citizen, but it is not the highest. 

“The laws of necessity, of self-preservation, 
of saving our country when in danger are 
of higher obligation. To lose our country by 
a scrupulous adherence to written law would 
be to lose the law itself, with life, liberty, 
and property, and all of those who are en- 
joying. them with us; thus absolutely sacri- 
ficing the end to the means.” 

Despite the assurance given to Congress 
and the people hat our economy is sound, 
the facts indicate that the net income of the 
people of the United States, in terms of the 
current purehasing power of the dollar is still 
approximately 25 percent below what it was 
in 1929. Our economy is burdened with a 


-public and private debt that just about ap- 
The 


proaches our total national assets. 


wealth of the United States has been multi- 


plied since 1900; but so has our liabilities 
as shown by the table following: 


1900 1950 
Wealth of the 
United States.. . 517, 307, 000. 00) $498, 500, 000, 000. 00 
Publie debt. 1, 263, 416, 913. 00 257, 000, 000, 000. 00 
Per capita public 
lebt. e 16. 56) 11, 606,49 


June 30, 1949. 


“It is not in the power of any legislative 
body to make something out of nothing.” 
(Owen Lovejoy, Member of Congress, Feb- 
ruary 1862.) 

[From the Washington (D. C.) News 

Bulletin of January 2, 1950 
A comparison of the fiscal operations of the 
Federal Government jor the fiscal years 
1929 and 1949 


Per- 
June 30, 1929 | June 30, 1949 ene 
crease 


121, 832, 000 149, 000, 000 22 
$4, 033, 250, 000 $37, 057, 107, 87 819 


BSS eas $33.1 8248. 70 649 
8 $3, S48, 463, 10 $40, 180, 017, 813) 94 


Ter capita èx- J 

penditures $31. 67 $269.66) 751 
B lus or def- | J 

ieit () $184, 787, 035 —81, 811. 440, 07 
Public debt 810, 931, 197, 748 $252, 770, 359, 860| 1, 393 
Per capita debt. 8150. * Sl, 06.9) 1, 1,116 


Population 
om year re 


Compiled from official reports of the United 
States Department of Commerce and other 
Government agencies, 

Paul. O. PETERS, 


cout the bust.“ 
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Mr. Speaker, my slogan: Be thrifty 
in 1950.“ 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has expired. 
TRUMAN'S ROSY PICTURE DOES NOT 
KEEP US WARM 


Mr. (HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, in his message to Congress, 
President Truman painted a beautiful 
word picture. He told us how great and 
prosperous was our Nation; how fortu- 
nate our people—fortunate not only be- 
cause we had so much of everything we 
wanted; lucky not only because we lived 
while he was President, but because in 
the not too distant future, as a nation 
we would be still more prosperous and 
powerful, and that the average family 
income would be around $12,000 per year. 

Because he did not go so far as to tell 
us that he would keep us out of world war 
III or give us any idea of what the $12,000 
per year would buy, some reactionary, 
horse-and-buggy Republicans did not 
seem over-happy. But then, because 
they are always looking down their noses, 
the President was not greatly disturbed. 

So, with the President in the saddle 
and his party in control of the public 
purse, the Nation still able to borrow 
money by selling bonds, we may be well 
on our way toward another boom with- - 
Although again, selfish: 
interests, according to the President, 
seem determined to interfere with his 
program, designed to give all vote-strong 
groups what they ask, and predict a 
“bust.” 

But the facts of life, as encountered 
by the folks in the “sticks,” if what we 
hear and read is accurate, seem to smear 


just a little the President's rosy picture- 


of universal plenty for all without effort 
by anyone. 

It might be said that neither Harry 
S. Truman nor John L. Lewis is politi- 
cally ambitious, stubborn, desirous of 
having his own way. It might be said 
that each and both working together 
have only the public’s good, comfort, 
and well-being in mind. 

True, one cannot say that they are, in 
the strictest sense of the word, either 
buddies or pals, or that they are working 
toward the same end, but their joint 
acts are producing a common result. 

It may be assumed that each is honest, 


Sincere, kindly; charitable, and abhors: 


misery and suffering. Such an assump- 
tion might be based upon the well-known - 


fact that John L. Lewis for years has 
-been working for the betterment of the 


United Mine Workers. 

The mine workers are engaged in a 
hazardous occupation. Their work is 
dirty and dangerous and, for all too long, 
their pay inadequate. Beyond question, 
Lewis has aided in raising their wages, 
in shortening their hours, igen their 
daily tasks. 

Some now suggest that the increase in 
wages has to some degree followed the 
national pattern and that, for an over- 
all period; the miners may not have 
gained quite so much in increased wages 
as the figures seem to indicate, 

But let us assume, for there are facts 
to support the assumption, that Mr. 
Lewis has really had, not his own finan- 
cial gain principally in mind, but the 
good of the working mine workers, this 
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although Mr. Lewis would be the first to 
concede that he has personally profited 
enormously while serving the miners. 

Because President Truman says he is 
a vigorous advocate of equal rights for 
all; of the expenditure of Federal money 
for low- and medium-price housing; of 
the collection of money from all for the 
payment of social-security benefits to 
some, for Federal aid to education—in 
fact, for all plans which include the col- 
lection of additional taxes from everyone 
and the distribution of billions to the 
vote-producing groups and the sending 
of other billions to foreign countries, 
either to fight communism or make se- 
cure British trade, it may be assumed 
that he, too, like Lewis, is desirous of 
preventing hardship and suffering. 

Are their acts consistent with their 
pronouncements? 

Desirous as these two gentlemen, 
President Truman and John L. Lewis, 
may be of preventing hardship and suf- 
fering, unemployment and the curtail- 
ment of business, their joint acts or fail- 
ure to act are curtailing, if not destroy- 
ing, many a small business, bringing 
about unemployment, and are the direct 
cause of unnecessary suffering. 

If the results which their joint acts 
have caused were deliberately and know- 
ingly brought about by an individual or 
group of individuals or by a soulless cor- 
poration, it might, and it undoubtediy 
would, be charged that such an indi- 
vidual, group, or corporation was cruel, 
heartless, lawless, and, for selfish ends, 
causing unnecessary suffering, sickness, 
and perhaps death, to many of the peo- 
ple of our country, 

Certainly, keeping in mind the an- 
nounced humanitarian purposes of the 
President and of Mr. Lewis, one should 
not charge that they or either, for self- 
ish or political reasons, was knowingly 
doing this despicable thing. 

So let us assume that neither President 
‘Truman nor Mr. Lewis is aware of the sit- 
uation which they have created. 

In extenuation of their lack of knowl- 
edge, it should be recalled that each has 
recently spent considerable time, relaxed 
and enjoyed himself, under the sunny 
skies, in the soothing waters of the Gulf, 
on the sightseeing beaches of the South. 

There, entranced by the beauty and 
beauties of the surroundings, one might 
be able to forget some of the facts of life 
as they exist north of the Mason and 
Dixon’s line and west of the Mississippi 
and Missouri Rivers, where ice and snow 
cause daily hardships. 

Both the President and Mr. Lewis are 
tops in their chosen field. In any politi- 
cal battle with any United States oppo- 
nent—we eliminate Churchill and Stalin 
from the contest—these two gentlemen 
would be top-heavy favorites. 

Unfortunately, however, they are at 
the moment engaged, and will continue 
to be engaged, in a contest where the 
rules they enunciate do not prevail. With 
Jack Frost and Old Man Winter as their 
opponents, President Truman and John 
L. Lewis, astute and experienced as they 
may be, with a long, long string of wins, 
without defeats, are up against contest- 
ants who know the fundamentals of the 
game, who play under and use Nature's, 
not politicians’, rules. 
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Jack Frost, Old Man Winter, may this 
year have delayed a little in coming on 
the field, but, in some sections of the 
country at least, they have arrived. To- 
day, individuals in more than one- half 
of the area of our country have had a 
call from Jack Prost, and Old Man Win- 
ter is settling down for a long and steady 
stay. 

John L. Lewis and President Harry S. 
Truman, in the order named, are respon- 
sible for the fact that, with the dropping 
of the thermometer, which both knew 
was inevitable, there is throughout our 
land a shortage of coal. 

Because of the acts and inactivity of 
Mr. Truman and Mr. Lewis, in the homes 
in the North, the housewives, the moth- 
ers, lack the fuel to keep themselves or 
their children warm. They lack the coal 
to cook the food which the family needs. 

Because of the acts and inactivity of 
Mr. Truman and Mr. Lewis, even in some 
of the housing provided by a paternal- 
istic government, there is or shortly will 
bea heat shortage. A freezing tempera- 
ture is no comforter in a heatless home. 

Because of the acts and inactivity of 
Mr. Truman and Mr. Lewis, school 
lunches, provided by State and Federal 
Governments, may be eaten cold or 
frozen, that is, even though there is suf- 
ficient coal to keep the schoolhouses 
warm. It may be necessary, it un- 
doubtedly will be, unless some action is 
promptly taken, to close the public 
schools, 

Because of the acts of Mr. Lewis and 
the inactivity of Mr. Truman, hospitals 
will find themselves short of fuel. 

Because of the acts of Mr. Lewis and 
the inactivity of Mr. Truman, public 
utilities may find it necessary to curtail 
the supply of water, of electricity. 

Because of the acts of Mr. Lewis and 
the inactivity of Mr. Truman, already 
public transportation on the railways is 
being curtailed. 

In short and to put it all in one para- 
graph, notwithstanding the so-called 
humanitarian pronouncements of Mr. 
Truman and of Mr. Lewis, Mr. Truman's 
rosy promises as to the future, today in- 
dividuals in the North are actually suf- 
fering because of the policies now pur- 
sued by Mr. Truman and by Mr. Lewis. 

And, sad as it may be, the people's 
representatives in Congress assembled 
lack either the inclination, the ability or 
the courage to apply a remedy—that is, 
to either force Mr. Lewis’ United Mine 
Workers to dig coal or to get out of the 
way so that someone who is willing to 
work can and will dig it. 


TAX REDUCTION 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, in regard 
to the tax reduction bill of the Eightieth 
Congress, may I say that was the second 
tax reduction bill passed since the end 
of the war. The first one included an 
across-the-board tax reduction for indi- 
viduals as well as a tax reduction for 
corporations voted by a Democratic Con- 
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gress, it was passed at a time when we 
were operating at a deficit. 

So far as the tax-reduction bill of the 
Eightieth Congress is concerned 71 per- 
cent of its benefits went to the people 
making less than $5,000 per year. It cost 
over $2,000,000,000 in revenue to raise the 
personal exemptions from $500 to $600. 
It was a good tax bill. It was passed 
when we had a surplus and the Eightieth 
Congress reduced expenditures and lived 
within the country’s income. 

The Eighty-first Congress has had the 
necessary votes to repeal that law if it 
wanted to. If it is as bad a law as they 
say it is, I challenge them to repeal in 
toto the tax reduction bill of the 
Eightieth Congress. 

We have a deficit for the sole reason 
that too much money has been spent. 
The deficit would have been bigger if we 
had given to Mr. Truman everything that 
he has asked for. If the Congress had 
taken affirmative action on every request 
that Mr. Truman has sent down here 
since he was President, there is not any- 
one or any group that could write a tax 
law that would bring in enough money 
to pay for it. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, during 
the Eightieth Congress the first thing 
that was done was to perpetuate the war- 
time excise taxes which would have auto- 
matically expired on June 30, 1947. After 
that was done the tax bill was passed 
which President Truman refers to as the 
rich man's tax bill, a bill that deprived ' 
us of $5,000,000,000 a year in revenue. If 
that tax bill had not been passed over a 
veto, we would not have been in the red 
last year, this year, or next year. We 
would have plenty of revenue without 
going into the red and we would not 
have deficit financing at this time, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 3 o’clock and 34 minutes p. m.), un- 
der its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Thursday, January 12, 
1950, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1101. A letter from the Secretary of De- 
fense, transmitting a report setting forth 
the number of positions established in the 
Department of Defense pursuant to Public 
Law 313, Eightieth Congress, as amended by 
Public Law 758, Eightieth Congress; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

1102. A letter from the Commandant, 
United States Coast Guard, transmitting a 
report pursuant to the provisions of section 
2 (c) (11) of the Armed Services procure- 
ment Act of 1947, Public Law 413, Eightieth 
Congress; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

1103. A letter from the vice president and 
comptroller, the Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
phone Co., Washington, D. C., transmitting 
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a report of the Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
phone Co. to the Congress of the United 
States for the year 1949; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

1104. A letter from the president, Gorgas 
Memorial Institute of Tropical and Prevent- 
ive Medicine, Inc., transmitting the twenty- 
second annual report of the work and opera- 
tion of the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory 
including a statement of receipts and ex- 
penditures covering the fiscal year ended 
dune 30, 1949 (H. Doc, No, 398); to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1105. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
entitled “A bill to extend certain privileges 
to representatives of member states on the 
council of the Organization of American 
States”; to the committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1106. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Airports, Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
Department of Commerce, transmitting the 
Fourth Annual Report of the Federal Air- 
port Act, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1949; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

1107. A letter from the Chairman, Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, transmitting 
a supplemental report of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission entitled “A Proposal 
to Safeguard Investors in Unregistered Se- 
curities”; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana: 

H. R. 6662. A bill to establish a United 
States Air Force Academy at Alexandria, La.; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. BURNSIDE: 

H. R. 6663. A bill to provide for a technical 
cooperation program to promote the produc- 
tion of coffee in southeast Asia in accordance 
with the principles and objectives of the 
point 4 program for the development of eco- 
» nomically underdeveloped areas of the world; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: 

H. R. 6664, A bill to indemnify the Indians 
of Pine Ridge Reservation, S. Dak., for cer- 
tain rights and lands taken from them by the 
War Department for an aerial gunnery range 
in time of war; to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

By Mr. FORD: 

H. R. 6665. A bill to amend Veterans Regu- 
latlon No. 1 (a) with respect to the compu- 
tation of estimated costs of teaching person- 
nel and supplies for instruction in the case 
of colleges of agriculture and the mechanic 
arts; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 

H. R. 66€6. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937, as amended, so as to 
provide full annuities at compensation or 
half salary or wages based on the five highest 
years of earnings for individuals who have 
completed 30 years of service or have at- 
tained the age of 60; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 6667. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to permit retirement 
with full annuity at age 60 after 30 years’ 
service, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. HAYS of Arkansas: 

H. R. 6668, A bill to aid in promoting em- 
ployment opportunities for members of mi- 
nority groups; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

By Mr, KLEIN: 

H. R. 6669. A bill to amend and extend the 
provisions of the District of Columbia Emer- 
gency Rent Act, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 
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By Mrs. NORTON: 

H. R. 6570. A bill to incorporate the Girl 
Scouts of the United States of America, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. PASSMAN: 

H. R. C671. A bill relating to cotton acre- 
age allotments and marketing quotas under 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. POTTER: 

H. R. 6672. A bill to amend Veterans Regu- 
lation No. 1 (a) with respect to the com- 
putation of estimated costs of teaching per- 
sonnel and supplies for instruction in the 
case of colleges of agriculture and the me- 
chanic arts; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, 

By Mr. RANKIN (by request): 

H. R. 6673. A bill to amend title III of the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, as 
amended, by providing for treble-damage 
actions; to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. SHELLEY: 

H. R. 6674. A bill to extend pension bene- 
fits to persons who served on certain vessels 
operated by the Army during the war with 
Spain, the Philippine Insurrection, and the 
China Relief Expedition; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois: 

H.R. 6675. A bill to provide for raising and 
strengthening the levees of the Indian Grave 
drainage district, located in the State of 
Illinois, in the intefest of providing addi- 
tional flood protection; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. TACKETT: 

H. R. 6676. A bill granting certain lands to 
the State of Arkansas, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. TOLLEFSON: 

H. R. 6677. A bill to encourage the preven- 
tion of water pollution by allowing amounts 
paid for industrial waste treatment works to 
be amortized at an accelerated rate for in- 
come-tax purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

H. R. 6678. A bill to relieve postmasters and 
other paying employees of the postal service 
from accountability for wrong payment of 
money orders in certain cases, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr, WALTER: 

H. R. 6679. A bill to increase criminal pen- 
alties under the Sherman and Clayton Anti- 
ue Acts; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, 

By Mr. WHITAKER: 

H. R. 6680. A bill to provide clerical al- 
lowances at certain post offices of the fourth 
class; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. WILSON of Texas: 

H. R.6681. A bill to repeal provisions of 
law exempting labor organizations from the 
antitrust laws, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DONDERO: 

H. R. 6682. A bill to amend Veterans Reg- 
ulation No. 1 (a) with respect to the com- 
putation of estimated costs of teaching per- 
sonnel and supplies for instruction in the 
case of colleges of agriculture and the me- 
chanic arts; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HAGEN: 

H. R. 6683, A bill to provide for a prelim- 
inary examination and survey of the Hill 
River, Polk County, Minn., for flood con- 
trol; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. MILLER of California: 

H. R. 6684. A bill to provide for the pro- 
motion of employees in the postal field serv- 
ice to meritorious and longevity salary 
grades; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. a 
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H. R. 6685. A bill to permit certain Govern- 
ment employees to receive credit for military 
service; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. TALLE; 

H. R. 6686. A bill to extend rural mail de- 
livery service; to the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service. 

By Mr. TAURIELLO: 

H. R. 6687. A bill to liberalize the loan pro- 
visions in the Water Pollution Control Act; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H. J. Res. 393. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of Amer- 
ica to proclaim October 11, 1950, General 
Pulaski's Memorial Day for the observance 
and commemoration of the death of Brig. 
Gen. Casimir Pulaski; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin: 

H. J. Res. 394. Joint resolution to provide 
for printing the Daily Digest of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD as a separate publication; to 
the Committee on House Administration, 

By Mr. SHELLEY: 

H. J. Res. 395. Joint resolution granting the 
consent of Congress to joinder of the United 
States in sult in the United States Supreme 
Court for adjudication of claims to waters 
of the Colorado River system; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H. Con. Res. 152. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of the hearings relative to the Federal Fair 
Employment Practice Act for the use of the 
Committee on Education and Labor; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. RANKIN (by request): 

H. Con. Res. 153. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of House Committee Print No, 14 for the use 
of the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. HAYS of Arkansas: 

II. Res. 418. Resolution authorizing the 
printing of additional copies of the hearings 
relative to development of the United Na- 
tions into a world federation for the use 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. PETERSON: 

H. Res. 419. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of S. 2105, a bill to stimulate 
exploration for the conservation of strategic 
and critical ores, metals, and minerals, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. MANSFIELD: 

H. Res. 420. Resolution relative to Mem- 
bers’ incomes and voting records; to the 
Committee on Rules, 

By Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin: 

H. Res. 421. Resolution amending the rules 
of the House of Representatives to provide 
for publishing the voting record of each 
Member in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD; to the 
Committee on Rules. ° 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ADDONIZIO: 

H. R. (688. A bill for the relief of Benito 

Di Pietro; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BURKE: 

H. R. 6689, A bill for the relief of Mitsuko 
Uemura; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 6690. A bill for the relief of Conrad 
D. Croninger; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BYRNE of New York: 

H. R. 6691. A bill for the relief of Paul D. 
Banning, Chief Disbursing Officer, Treasury 
Department, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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H. R. 6692. A bill for the relief of Sgt. 
Blaine W. Hughes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 6693. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Martha P. Matthews; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H. R. 6694. A bill for the relief of Ervin 
Haas and Leno Vescovi; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. s 

H. R. 6695. A bill for the relief of Edgar F. 
Russell; Lillian V. Russell, his wife; and 
Bessie R. Ward; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 6696. A bill for the relief of Lawrence 
B. Williams and his wife, Viva Craig Williams; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: 

H. R. 6697. A bill authorizing the issuance 
of a patent in fee to Howard H. Moran; to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

H. R. 6698. A bill authorizing the issuance 
of a patent in fee to Lowell Harris Spotted 
Elk and Benjamin Spotted Elk; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

H.R. 6699. A bill to authorize the sale of 
certain land on the Rosebud Reservation, S. 
Dak., allotted to Susan Eagle Dog; to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

H. R. 6700. A bill to authorize the sale of 
certain allotted inherited land on the Rose- 
bud Indian Reservation in South Dakota 
for the benefit of Solomon White Buffalo 
Chief; to the Committee on Public Lands, 

H. R. 6701. A bill to authorize the sale of 
certain allotted inherited land of Charles 
Red Horse on the Rosebud Indian Reserva- 
tion, S. Dak.; to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

H. R. 6702. A bill authorizing the issuance 
of a patent in fee to Lizzie Broken Leg Dil- 
lon; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

H. R. 6703. A bill to authorize the sale of 
certain allotted inherited land on the Rose- 
bud Indian Reservation, S. Dak.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. HAVENNER: 

H. R. 6704. A bill for the relief of Georgia 
Marino; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 6705. A bill for the relief of Salvatore 
De Marco; to the Committee on the Judici- 


By Mr. HELLER: 

H. R. 6706. A bill for the relief of Clemente 
V. Matera; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HERTER: 

H. R. 6707. A bill for the relief of Sirius 
Proestopoulos; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. KENNEDY (by request): 

H. R. 6708. A bill for the relief of Dr. Vasil- 
ios Georgantas; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LARCADE: 

H. R. 6709. A bill for the relief of Ed 
Howard Russell; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr, LODGE: 

H. R. 6710. A bill for the relief of Anna 
Samudovsky; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. f 

By Mr. NIXON: 

H. R.6711. A bill for the relief of Robert 
Merrill Carter; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H. R. 6712. A bill for the relief of Leon Phil- 
lips; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: 

H. R. 6713. A bill for the relief of George 

Tongas; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SHELLEY: 

H. R. 6714. A bill for the relief of Herman 
Jung Ho and his wife, Yen Wai Har; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: 

H. R. 6715. A bill for the relief of Shafeec 
Abdallah Mansour and his wife, Eleanor Man- 
sour, and their two children, Nabeel Man- 
sour and Erika Randa Mansour; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. TACKETT: 

H. R. 6716. A bill for the relief of John H. 
Parker; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. HAYS of Arkansas: 

H. R. 6717. A bill for the relief of Hugo 

Skala; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1589. By Mr. GORSKI: Petition of the 
Buffalo Sewer Authority, favoring an amend- 
ment of the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act relating to controlling pollution of inter- 
state and boundary waters; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 

1590. By Mr. HAGEN: Petition of Mrs. E. 
A. Koglin and sundry citizens of Thief River 
Falls, Minn., favoring House bill 2428 and a 
companion Senate bill, proposed legislation 
to prohibit the transportation of alcoholic- 
beverage advertising in interstate commerce 
and to prohibit the broadcasting of such ad- 
vertising over the radio; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1591. By Mr. HOPE: Petition of citizens of 
Plains, Kans., requesting the passage of a bill 
to prohibit the advertising of alcoholic bev- 
erages in the press and over the radio; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

1592. Also, petition of citizens of Welling- 
ton, Kans., requesting the passage of a bill 
to prohibit the advertising of alcoholic bever- 
ages in the press and over the radio; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

1593. Also, petition of Hopewell United 
Presbyterian Church, Beloit, Kans., opposing 
House bill 2100 and Senate bill 1029 and 
other bills to repeal the tax on cabaret ad- 
missions; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

1594. By Mr. MARSHALL (by request): 
Petition of Miss Marion Alexander and other 
citizens of St. Cloud, Minn., requesting the 
passage of a bill to prohibit the advertising 
of alcoholic beverages in interstate commerce 
through the newspapers and radio; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

1595. Also, petition of Mrs. Florence Shut- 
ter and other citizens of Burtrum and Swan- 
ville, Minn., requesting the passage of a bill 
to prohibit the advertising of alcoholic bev- 
erages in interstate commerce through the 
newspapers and radio; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1596. Also, petition of Mrs. Frank Rhode 
and other citizens of Benton and Stearns 
Counties, Minn., requesting the passage of a 
bill to prohibit the advertising of alcoholic 
beverages in interstate commerce through the 
newspapers and radio; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1597. Also, petition of Miss Alice Nicols and 
sundry citizens of the Sixth District, Minne- 
sota, requesting the passage of a bill to pro- 
hibit the advertising of alcoholic beverages 
in interstate commerce through the news- 
papers and radio; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

1598. Also, petition of Mrs. F. E. Fairchild 
and other citizens of Aitkin, Minn., request- 
ing the passage of a bill to prohibit the ad- 
vertising of alcoholic beverages in interstate 
commerce through the newspapers and radio; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

1599. Also, petition of Mrs. William Robin- 
son and other citizens of Paynesville and 
Richmond, Minn., requesting the passage of 
a bill to prohibit the advertising of alcoholic 
beverages in interstate commerce through 
the newspapers and radio; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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1600. By Mr. PETERSON: Petition signed 
by Mrs. Ellen Waters, Tampa, Fla., and others, 
regarding the transportation of alcoholic- 
beverage advertising in interstate commerce 
and the broadcasting of alcoholic-beverage 
advertising on the radio; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1601. By Mr. PLUMLEY: Petition of citi- 
zens of Brattleboro, Vt., and vicinity, for re- 
duction in taxes and opposing legislation un- 
dermining our constitutional democracy; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1602. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Mrs. 
Walter Whitaker and others, Waynesville, 
Ohio, requesting the passage of a bill to 
prohibit the transportation of alcoholic-bev- 
erage advertising in interstate commerce and 
the broadcasting of alcoholic-beverage adver- 
tising over the radio; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1608. Also, petition of P. V. Draa and others, 
Daytona Beach, Fla., requesting passage of 
House bills 2135 and 2136, known as the 
Townsend plan; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 3 

1604. Also, petition of the president, Orlando 
‘Townsend Club, No. 2, Orlando, Fla., request- 
ing passage of House bills 2135 and 2136, 
known as the Townsend plan; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

1605. Also, petition of Charles H. Nutting 
ani others, Ormond, Fla., requesting passage 
of House bills 2135 and 2136, known as the 
Townsend plan; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

1606. Also, petition of Huey Bailey and 
others, De Ridder, La., requesting passage 
of House bills 2135 and 2136, known as the 
Townsend plan; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

1607. Also, petition of the secretary, Ninth 
District Dental Society, New York, requesting 
Congress not to enact any legislation con- 
taining the principles of compulsory health 
insurance; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. j 


SENATE 


TueEspay, JANUARY 10, 1950 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, January 
4, 1950) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock merid- 
ian, on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal Spirit, we turn to Thee from 
the perplexities and uncertainties which 
daily beset us, and bewildered by the 
confusion of the world we pray for relief 
from disquieting, cowardly fears. Lead 
us past all shams and subterfuges to 
Thyself. Our littleness needs Thy great- 
ness. Our weakness needs Thy strength. 

Grant this dear land of liberty in hours 
that are heavy with crisis the strength 
of purpose to do justly and to love mercy. 
Save us from self-interest and self-right- 
eousness, and make us the true servants 
of Thy will in this troubled time. We ask 
it in the Redeemer’s name. Amen, 


ATTENDANCE OF SENATORS 


STYLES Brinces, a Senator from the 
State of New Hampshire, and MARGARET 
CHASE SMITH, a Senator from the State of 
Maine, appeared in their seats today. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Lucas, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
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Jcurnal of the proceedings of Monday, 
January 9, 1950, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES. FROM THE PRESIDENT T 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 

COMMITTEE SESSION DURING SENATE 

SESSION 


On request of Mr.- FULBRIGHT, and 
by unanimous consent, the Committee 
on Foreign Relations was authorized to 
sit during the session of the Senate this 
afternoon. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. LUCAS. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Green uson 
Anderson Gurney Maybank 
Benton Hayden Morse 
Brewster Hendrickson Murray 
Bricker Hickenlooper Neely 

Bridges Hill O'Conor 
Butler Holland Robertson 
Byrd Humphrey Russell 

Cain Hunt Saltonstall 
Capehart Ives Schoeppel 
Chapman Jenner Smith, Maine 
Connally Johnson, Tex. Smith, N. J. 
Cordon Johnston, S. C. Sparkman 
Darby Kefauver Stennis 
Donnell Ken Tn 

Douglas ilgore ‘eylor 
Downey Knowland ‘Thomas, Okla 
Dworshak Langer Thomas, Utah 
Eastland Leahy Thye 

Ecton Lehman Tobey 
Ellender Lodge Tydings 
Ferguson Long Vandenberg 
Flanders Lucas Watkins 
Frear McCarran Wherry 
Fulbright McCarthy Wiley 

George McFarland Williams 
Gillette McKellar Young 
Graham McMahon 


Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ] 
and the Senator from Oklahoma IMr. 
Kerr] are absent on official business as 
members of a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, holding hear- 
ings on various flood-control and public- 
works projects in the State of New 
Mexico. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Hoey] and the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. O’MaHoNEY] are absent on public 
business. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Jounson] and the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. WiTHERS] are absent on offi- 
cial business. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN] is absent by leave of the Senate 
on official business as a member of a 
subcommittee of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works, holding hearings on various 
flood-control and public-works projects 
in the State of New Mexico. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania IMr. 
Myers] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. PEP- 
FER] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from South Dakota IMr. 
MunntT] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Colorado (Mr. MIL- 
LIKIN] is absent by leave of the Senate 
on official business. 
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The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Ma- 
LONE] is absent by leave of the Senate 
on official business of the Committee on 
Public Works, 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Martin] is absent on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 


REPEAL OF OLEOMARGARINE TAXES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 2023) to regulate oleo- 
margarine, to repeal certain taxes relat- 
ing to oleomargarine, and for other 
purposes. : ? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
order of the Senate of yesterday, the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr, Hun- 
PHREY] is-entitled to the floor. E 
` The pending question is the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. McCartuy] to the original 
bil!, but not to the substitute. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, before the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY] commences his address upon the 
pending measure, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Senators be permitted to in- 
troduce bills and joint resolutions, 
present petitions and memorials, and 
submit routine matters for the body of 
the Recorp and for the Appendix, with- 
out debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF WAR CLAIMS ACT OF 1948 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate a letter from the Chairman of 
the War Claims Commission, transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend the War Claims Act of 1948, 
as amended, which, with the accompany- 
ing paper, was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


HOOVER COMMISSION REPORT ON EDU- 
CATION—LETTER FROM EDGAR FULLER 
TO JAMES B. CONANT 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
body of the Recorp, and referred to the 
appropriate committee, a letter ad- 
dressed to President James B. Conant, 
chairman, schools and university com- 
mittee, Citizens Committee for the Hoo- 
ver Report, from Edgar Fuller, executive 
secretary of the National Council of 
Chief State School Officers, Washington, 
D. C., relating to the Hoover Commission 
report on education. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was referred to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL COUNCIL or CHIEF 
STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS, 
Washington, D. C., December 27, 1949. 
President JAMES B. CONANT, 

Chairman, Schools and University Com- 
mittee, Citizens Committee. for the 
Hoover Report, Cambridge, Mass. 

DEAR PRESIDENT CONANT: The Hoover Com- 
mission report on education is startling and 
disappointing. Without discussion, it dog- 
matically reverses the principal recommenda- 
tions of its own excellent task force on edu- 
cation, this council, the National Education 
Association, the American Association of 
School Administrators, and most other pro- 
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fessional groups and individual educators. 
It also does violence to the views of the great 
majority of citizens who believe in the 
American practice of keeping local, State, 
and Federal educational. agencies. politically 
nonpartisan... 

The Commission’s recommendation that 
the Federal agency for education be sub- 
jected completely to the executive orders of 
a political officer, the proposed Secretary of 
Welfare, violates our national principles and 
ignores our national experience in educa- 
tion. This would eliminate the already in- 
adequate professional freedom of the United 
States Commissioner of Education and of 
the professional educators in the Office of 
Education. It would open the way for a 
measure of political domination of educa- 
tion and thought control approaching that 
by which Hitler and Stalin built their dicta- 
torships. It would inaugurate a new pattern 
of Federal educational government, similar 
to. politically controlled systems in foreign 
countries few Americans care to imitate. 
We belleve the educational system developed 
in the United States is better for a democ- 
racy. 

Another dogmatism, again without reasons 
given, resignedly suggests that educational 
functions must continue to be scattered 
throughout the noneducational executive 
branches of the Federal Government, with- 
out reference to its educational agency. 

It is difficult to believe the Hoover Com- 
mission considered these matters thoroughly. 
Two members of the Commission led the 
successful effort to defeat Reorganization 
Plan No. 1 in the Senate last August. Plan 1 
would have done for education exactly what 
the Commission recommended; it would have 
created a new Department of Welfare with 
complete absorption of the United States 
Office of Education. It is true that organi- 
zation of Federal medical services was the 
major issue of the debate, but the funda- 
mental issue of educational freedom from 
partisan political control was also empha- 
sized by these two members of the Commis- 
sion as well as by numerous other Senators. 

There are other reasons to believe that the 
Commission was too greatly influenced in its 
recommendations on education by a small 
minority of its membership. One member 
has vehemently favored subordination of 
education to partisan political government 
at all levels, including appointment of local 
superintendents of schools by municipal 
Officials rather than by nonpartisan school 
boards, while others have seemed almost un- 
aware of the educational issues in the report. 

Certain divisions of the Citizens Commit- 
tee on the Hoover Report have attempted to 
convince Congress and the public that ac- 


‘ceptance of the report must be on an all-or- 


none basis. Any questioning on any detail 
raises the cry that the omnipotence and in- 
fallibility of the Commission must not ke 
doubted and brings the charge that “every- 
one believes in economy and efficiency in 
government until he is affected.” In the 
case of education, economy and efficiency 
are to be found in the direction opposite 
from that urged by the Commission. We 
hope this all-or-none approach will not be 
tolerated by your Committee on Schools and 
Universities. 

The cavalier treatment of education by the 
Commission will be increasingly resented 
both by the public and by professional edu- 
cators as the facts become known. We in- 
tend to make them known and hope for 
your assistance. The terrible mistakes of 
the Commission in this field must not be 
uncritically swept into law along with others 
of its proposals. We hope you will use your 
great influence, as a friend of our American 
system of education, to defeat all recom- 
mendations of the Commission concerning 
education except that leading to transfer of 
the education functions of the Bureau of 
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Indian Affairs to the United States Office of 
Education. 
With highest personal regards, I am, 
Sincerely, 
EDGAR FULLER, 
Executive Secretary. 


OLEOMARGARINE AND BUTTER—LETTER 
FROM WILLIAM J. MURPHY 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Rxcond a letter addressed 
to me by William J. Murphy, dairy com- 
missioner of the State of North Dakota, 
dealing with the subject of oleomar- 
garine and butter. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


STATE OF NORTH DAKOTA, 
Bismarck, N. Dak., January 6, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, l 
The Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: I am again asking for your 
help in behalf of the dairy farmers of North 
Dakota. The oleomargarine bill is before 
the Senate for debate, but I would first like 
to express the appreciation of the dairy farm- 
ers of North Dakota for the assistance you 
have given us during previous sessions of 
Congress on this controversial issue. 

If the oleomargarine bill is passed as is 
recommended by the Senate committee with 
all restrictions removed as to Ucenses and 
taxes on the colored product without any 
safeguards set up to protect the consumers 
against the fraudulent sale of oleomargarine, 
colored and sold as butter, and to protect our 
entire national dairy industry; it will cer- 
tainly mean a necessary curtailment in dairy 
farming. 

North Dakota, as one of the major butter- 
producing States, is vitally interested in this 
issue; and when, in trying to promote the 
expansion of dairying in our State, we are 
met with the question by our dairy farmers 
as to what will happen to our butter indus- 
try if we are forced to meet competition with 
the unrestricted sale of oleomargarine 
colored to resemble butter, 

As you probably know, all of the major 
dairy organizations in the Nation are in 
favor of a repeal of all licenses and taxes on 
margarines providing that safeguards are 
put into the bill making it illegal to color 
the product to resemble butter. 

One of the largest manufacturers of oleo- 
margarine, Lever Bros., as a plaintiff in a 
court case against one of their competitors, 
won a decision, which in effect stated that 
no other soap company could make a bar of 
soap colored red to resemble their Lifebuoy 
soap. 

In a recent court case brought by the Food 
and Drug Administration against a soft- 
drink manufacturer, the court ruled that 
synthetic orange color and flavor could not 
be added to a soft drink, as such addition 
would, in effect, make the soft drink appear 
to be a more valuable product than it really 
was. 

Through the years that we have had this 
controversial issue before Congress, we be- 
lieve that it has been pretty well established 
that the only reason the oleomargarine peo- 
ple have for using the yellow coloring of but- 
ter, is to make it as nearly like butter as pos- 
sible in order to fool the public. 

Some oleo manufacturers are at the pres- 
ent time using dairy terms on their cartons, 
such as Grade A or Grade AA, which 
terms are used by the Federal Government 
in establishing grades on butter. 

Speaking for the dairy farmer living in 
North Dakota, I would like to state that we 
would appreciate very much, anything you 
can do to prevent the wrecking of our North 
Dakota butter industry. 
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Thanking you again for your past efforts 
and assuring you that all of our farmers will 
1 anything you can do for them, 

am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Wma. J. MURPHY, 
Dairy Commissioner, 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred «as follows: 


By Mr. WHERRY: 

S. 2813. A bill for the relief of certain 
Mexican aliens; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 2814. A bill for the relief of Mir Abzul 
(Meer Afsar); and 

S. 2815. A bill for the relief of Ali Washid; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. YOUNG (for himself and Mr. 
LANGER) : 

S. 2816. A bill to provide for the designa- 
tion of the Heart-Butte dam and reservoir 
project in Morton County, N. Dak., as the 
Tschida Reservoir and Dam; to the Commit- 
tee on Interlor and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. WILIAMS; 

S. 2817. A bill for the relief of Dr. C. A. 

Schenck; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. McMAHON: 

S. 2818. A bill for the relief of Mariella 

Ripiesi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. GREEN (for himself and Mr. 


S. 2819. A bill to provide for an unemploy- 
ment reinsurance fund; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. SMITH of New Jersey: 

S. 2820. A bill for the relief of Marie Neu- 
bert; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(Mr. FLANDERS introduced Senate bill 
2821, relating to the compensation of em- 
ployees of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, and 
appears under a separate heading.) 

(Mr. MAYBANK introduced Senate bill 
2822, to amend the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Law (U. S. C., title 12, sic. 264), which was 
referred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, and appears under a separate 
heading.) 

By Mr. LEHMAN: 

S. 2823. A bill to liberalize the loan provi- 
sions in the Water Pollution Control Act; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. LUCAS (for Mr. MYERS) : 

S, 2824. A bill for the relief of Tannous 
Estephan; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina: 

S. 2825. A bill to provide for the promotion 
of employees in the postal field service to 
meritorious and longevity salary grades; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 


ice. 
By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

S. 2826. A bill to increase the borrowing 
power of Commodity Credit Corporation; to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: 

S. 2827. A bill for the relief of certain 

Italian aliens; to the Committee on the Judi- 


By Mr. GEORGE (by request): 
S. 2828. A bill to extend the authority of 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to es- 
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tablish and continue offices in the Republic 
of the Philippines; to the Committee on 
Finance. 
OPERATION OF FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to amend section 12B of the Federal Re- 
serve Act, which deals with the operation 
of the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration. The bill is the result of long 
and careful study by members of the 
staff of the Senate Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, assisted by represent- 
atives of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation and the Secretary of the 
Treasury. Generally speaking, it pro- 
vides for certain technical changes in the 
law which have been shown to be desira- 
ble in its administration during the 16 
years of the Corporation’s activities. 

However, there are certain features of 
the bill upon which there is likely to be 
some disagreement, but the committee 
will undertake to iron out these differ- 
ences and report the bill in a form that 
all can approve. 

Perhaps the provision that will be most 
discussed is that dealing with assess- 
ments against insured banks. The 
money realized from these assessments 
is used to pay insurance losses and the 
operating expenses of the Corporation. 
Originally the Treasury and the Federal 
Reserve banks advanced $289,000,000 to 
provide the Corporation with its initial 
capital. Since beginning operation in 
1934, the amount received from these 
assessments, which are at the rate of 
one-twelfth of 1 percent of total deposits, 
has enabled the Corporation to repay the 
amount advanced, to pay all losses and 
expenses for 16 years, and to build up 
its capital account to nearly one and a 
quarter billion dollars. 

The bill I am introducing would au- 
thorize the Corporation to transfer to its 
capital account annually, beginning with 
the calendar year 1949, 40 percent of its 
net assessment income, and to credit the 
remaining 60 percent, pro rata, to insured 
banks against their assessments for the 
ensuing year. 

Net assessment income is defined as 
the total assessment income during the 
calendar year less: 

First. Operating costs and expenses 
during the year. 

Second. Additions to reserves for losses 
during the calendar year, except that any 
adjustments to reserves resulting in a 
reduction of such reserves shall be added. 

Third. Insurance losses sustained dur- 
ing the calendar year plus losses from 
any preceding years in excess of reserves. 

Currently the Corporation’s annual 
assessment income is approximately 
$120,000,000. Its losses and expenses 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1949, were $6,700,000, leaving $113,000,000 
to be added to surplus. Application of 
the formula in this bill to these figures 
would permit addition to surplus of 
about $69,000,000, leaving $44,000,000, or 
a little more than one-third of the gross 
assessment income for the year, to be 
prorated among insured banks as a cred- 
it against assessments for the following 
year, 
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Another important change proposed is 
an increase in the maximum insurable 
account from $5,000 to $10,000. This 
would increase the number of insured 
accounts from 96 percent to 98.4 percent 
of the total, and would increase the 
amount of insured deposits from 44.8 
percent to 52.4 percent of total deposits. 

I am reminded that the distinguished 
senior Senator from Michigan is the 
only Member of the Senate who worked 
directly with that far-seeing group who 
were responsible for the establishment 
of the plan for insurance of bank de- 
posits 16 years ago. I take the liberty 
of assuring him that in my opinion the 
people of the United States owe him a 
lasting debt of gratitude for his part in 
providing the Nation with this agency 
for restoring, strengthening, and main- 
taining confidence in our banks. Its 
successful operation and its present 
sound financial position fully justify his 
wise judgment and effective work in that 
behalf. 

The bill (S. 2822) to amend the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Law (U. S. C., 
title 12, sec. 264), introduced by Mr. 
MAYBANK, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 


COMPENSATION OF EMPLOYEES OF SEN- 
ATE AND HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


_ Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a bill 
relating to the compensation of the em- 
ployees of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives. 
ing hours of the last session Congress 
passed the legislative pay bill which con- 
tinued the complicated structure of 
basic salaries and total salaries. The 
bill I am now introducing is simply in- 
tended to do away with the three per- 
centage additions to basic salary and 
make the basic salary the same as the 
actual salary. 

The bill (S. 2821) relating to the com- 
pensation of employees of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives, in- 
troduced by Mr. FLANDERS, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 


ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL FOR OFFICIAL 
REPORTERS OF DEBATES, SENATE 


Mr. HAYDEN submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 207), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, in 
equal monthly installments from January 1 
to June 30, 1950, to the official reporters 
of Senate debates and proceedings the sum 
of $6,000 for the employment of additional 
office personnel. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR DOUGLAS ON 
THE PRESIDENT'S BUDGET 


[Mr. DOUGLAS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Record a statement 
prepared by him on the budget submitted 
by the President on January 9, 1950, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


PROPOSALS AFFECTING THE DAIRY 
INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 


Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rrconèd material pre- 
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I will say that in the clos- 
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pared by him relative to the reactions of the 
dairy industry of Wisconsin and the Pure 
Milk Products Cooperative of Fond du Lac, 
Wis., to proposals affecting dairying and 
agriculture, which appears in the Appendix.] 


ADDRESSES BY HON. LOWELL B. MASON 
AND HON. JAMES M. MEAD AT SWEAR- 
ING-IN CEREMONIES 


Mr. O'CONOR asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp addresses by 
Hon. James M. Mead and Hon. Lowell B. 
Mason at the swearing-in ceremonies of for- 
mer Senator James M. Mead as a member of 
the Federal Trade Commission, November 
16, 1949, which appear in the Appendix.] 


BOOZE HAS NO CONSCIENCE—EDITORIAL 
FROM THE GRAND RAPIDS (MINN.) 
HERALD-REVIEW 
Mr. LANGER asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the REcorp an editorial en- 

titled “Booze Has No Conscience,” published 
in the Grand Rapids (Minn.) Herald-Review 
of January 5, 1950, which appears in the 

Appendix. ] 

CONSTITUTIONAL ASPECTS OF THE 
CIVIL-RIGHTS PROGRAM—ARTICLE BY 
CHARLES WALLACE COLLINS 
[Mr. EASTLAND asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an article 


entitled “Constitutional Aspects of the Tru- 
man Civil-Rights Program,” written by 


Charles Wallace Collins, and published in. 


the Illinois Law Review of Northwestern 
University, which appears in the Appendix.] 


LIMITATION OF A BEQUEST TO DEMO- 
CRATIC MEMBERS OF FAMILY—ARTICLE 
FROM THE ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, the offi- 
cers and members of the Senate are 
cordially invited to lend their ears to the 
reading of an unusual, interesting, and 
inspiring article that appeared in the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch on the 7th of last 
December. A proper caption for this 
article would be “A prodigal son returns 
to his political home.” An appropriate 
text for what it says would be: “Joy shall 
be in heaven over one sinner that re- 
penteth, more than over ninety and nine 
just persons, which need no repentance.” 

It is my hope that the Senate will con- 
sider the foregoing opinions fully justi- 
fied by what I now proceed to read: 


BEVEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND DOLLARS 
BEQUEST TO FAMILY IF ALL ARE DEMOCRATS 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF., December 7.—Harvey 
B. Whitten, northern California peach grow- 
er, left most of his $750,000 estate to his two 
brothers and four sisters—and told them to 
become Democrats. 

Whitten, who died November 17 at the age 
of 69, said this in his will filed for probate 
yesterday: 

“I have specifically requested my brothers 
and sisters to renounce the Republican Na- 
tional Party, its policies, and platform, and to 
vote henceforth a straight Democratic Na- 
tional Party ticket. 

“The reason for this is that my estate was 
accumulated solely under the Democratic 
administration. It is, therefore, my desire 
that no Republican Party member receive 

from the distribution of my estate.” 

Winston A. Langlois, attorney for the ex- 
ecutors of the will, said Whitten's statement 
was probably merely to show his desire that 
heirs should be Democrats. 

“There isn’t any clause in the will which 
specifically disinherits a Republican,” Lang- 
lois said. “But it’s a nice legal question.” 

Mrs. Anna Whitten Ross, who came here 
from her home in Charlottesville, Va., for 
the hearing on her brother's will, said she 
didn’t think there would be any trouble. 
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“In fact,” she said, “I think the family are 
all Democrats. They may have strayed now 
and then. I think Harvey just wanted to 
be sure they stayed Democrats.” 


Mr. President, if there be any other 
wanderer from the Democratic pathway 
of happiness, prosperity, and peace, let 
him remember, that— 

While the lamp holds out to burn, 
The vilest sinner may return. 


REPEAL OF OLEOMARGARINE TAXES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 2023) to regulate oleo- 
margarine, to repeal certain taxes relat- 
ing to oleomargarine, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, for 
the past several days the pending busi- 
ness before the Senate has been H. R. 
2023, and the amendment which has 
been offered in the nature of a substi- 
tute. Every time we reach the consid- 
eration of this yery vital piece of legis- 
lation we find ourselves moving off on 
a slow boat to China. So, today, I should 
like to return to home port, to the pend- 
ing business of the Senate, and continue 
with the discussion of this proposed leg- 
islation. I have observed that oleo seems 
to be a rather slippery subject, and it 
continuously melts away under the im- 
pact of Senate heat. We will try to 
keep the discussion and the considera- 
tion of the measure today calm, cool, and 
deliberate, so that there will be no melt- 
ing away of this vital issue. 

Mr. President, it is my intention to 
vote for the Gillette-Wiley amendment 
to H. R. 2023, the bill we are now con- 
sidering; an amendment of which I am 
a cosponsor; an amendment which is in 
the nature of a substitute for H. R. 2023. 
I fully appreciate the inequity of con- 
tinuing the restrictive taxes on oleomar- 
gerine. 

Iam happy to join with my colleagues, 
virtually all of whom agree to the de- 
sirability of abolishing those taxes. The 
dairy farmers of America have no inten- 
tion of being parties to any tax device 
which is designed to interfere with con- 
sumer free choice. 

The issue involved in the legislation 
we now consider, however, is deeper than 
the proponents of the legislation would 
have us know. The issue is not one of 
farmers versus consumers. ‘The dairy 
farmers of America, who are themselves 
consumers, fully appreciate the desira- 
bility and the necessity of protecting the 
consumer interest in any piece of legis- 
lation to be considered by the Congress 
of the United States. 

I repeat, the issue is not one of farmers 
versus consumers; the issue is rather one 
of recognizing the necessity of farmers 
and consumers joining together in oppo- 
sition to monopoly and threatened 
monopoly. It is in this spirit and it is 
with this emphasis I desire to address 
myself to this body today. 

The 558,609 dairy farmers, Mr. Presi- 
dent, are small-business men, who devote 
at least the majority of their time to the 
processing or to the production of dairy 
products. Many hundreds of thousands 
more have dairying as a small part of 
their operation. Thirty-eight thousand 
nine hundred and thirty small-business 
men dairy farmers, Mr. President, work 
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and live, bring up their children, and go 
to their churches, and engage in trade in 
my State of Minnesota. Many of them 
have organized cooperatives to assist 
them in their business activities. There 
are today more than 40,000 local plants 
all over the United States processing 
butter, milk, cheese, ice cream, and other 
dairy products. There are today 3,500 
creameries scattered across our land and 
in every one of the 48 States, most of 
them owned by individuals or coopera- 
tives. Butter, Mr, President, is a small 
man’s operation. Butter making does 
not lend itself to a high-speed, concen- 
trated, big-plant type of production be- 
cause cream must be procured almost 
daily from literally millions of farms. 
Butter always has been and always will 
be essentially a small-business operation. 

Contrast this picture with the indus- 
trial picture within the oleomargarine 
industry. The picture is one of growing 
monopoly. There are 28 oleomargarine 
companies, as compared to 3,500 cream- 
eries, as compared to 40,000 dairy plants, 
as compared to more than two and one- 
half million farmers who were engaged, 
in some part of their business, in dairy- 
ing operations. There are 28 oleomar- 
garine companies, but only 5 of. these 
produce approximately two-thirds of the 
total amount in the United States. 
Processors and refiners of domestic oils 
used in the production of oleomargarine 
are even more limited in number, with 
merely a handful of companies control- 
ling the industry. 

I invite the attention of this body to 
the list of oleomargarine brands which 
account for 68.4 percent of the total 
sales of this product in the United States. 
They are as follows, “Nucoa,” “Parkay,” 
“Allsweet,” “Blue Bonnet,” and “Del- 
Rich.” Only a few months ago the total 
production of these five major dominant 
brands were supplying more than 61 per- 
cent of the national output, as compared 
to a figure of 68.4 percent today—an in- 
crease, within a period of less than a 
year, on the part of these five companies, 
of 7 percent of the total oleomargarine 
production. The five largest oleomar- 
garine names, therefore, are growing 
more and more dominant in the indus- 
trial scene. 

The issue, therefore, is in a real sense 
one of small business versus big business. 
Evidence of this is seen in efforts of big 
business oleomargarine to advance its 
self-interest at the expense of the Amer- 
ican dairy farmer. It is estimated that 
half a million dollars a month is being 
spent in behalf of this legislation by oleo- 
margarine advertisers and publicity rep- 
resentatives. This is, of course, an ex- 
penditure which cannot be matched by 
small dairy plants, however numerous 
they may be. This explains to a large 
extent the reason why the case in behalf 
of the American dairy farmer has not 
been adequately presented to the Amer- 
ican people. 

My particular emphasis at this time, 
however, is not toward the five dominant 
brands in oleomargarine, dangerous as 
that threat which I have described may 
be. It is toward a sixth brand and the 
potentialities in its growth that I wish 
to direct the particular attention of my 
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colleagues. The name of that brand is 
“Good Luck,” and it is produced by the 
John Jelke Co., a property of Lever Bros. 
Co. operating in this country, 

Although today the Good Luck brand 
of oleomargarine claims only 4.4 percent 
of the American oleomargarine market, 
the modesty of that assertion should not 
deceive us. Potentially, the interna- 
tional fats and oils cartel associated with 
the John Jelke Co. through its parent 
company, Unilever, Ltd., of London, Eng- 
land, is the greatest threat to the wel- 
fare of the American dairy farmer that 
has yet been posed by this synthetic age 
in which we live, and is therefore a threat 
to our whole economy. Unilever—with 
its headquarters in London—represents 
the largest single factor of the world sup- 
ply of fats and oils, purchasing and proc- 
essing more than 2,000,000,000 tons of the 
total 5,800,000,000 tons in world con- 
sumption. 

A GIGANTIC MONOFOLY 


The one company, Unilever, Ltd., 
alone, manufactures more soap and oleo- 
margarine than any other company in 
the world, including 75 percent of all the 
oleomargarine eaten in Europe outside 
of Russia, and about 40 percent of the 
world’s total consumption of oleomarga- 
rine. At the time of the purchase of the 
John Jelke Co., spokesmen for Lever 
Bros. Co. in London were quoted as say- 
ing that they expected their new Ameri- 
can property to grow into the biggest 
oleomargarine company to be found any- 
where. Representatives of the company 
have stated publicly that the John Jelke 
Co. would expand its operations to all 
48 States, and that management had 
plans to build new oleomargarine plants 
on both the east and west coasts. 

A company, Mr. President, of the vast- 
ness of Unilever, Ltd.—this great car- 
tel—is well able to carry out such plans. 
It now owns throughout the world some 
33 soap and toilet preparation plants; 
57 plants for the manufacture of oleo- 
margarine and other edible fats; 68 oil 
refineries; 24 oil-hardening plants; and 
more than 40 other plants of an auxiliary 
type. Those plans are situated in 43 
different countries. In addition, Unile- 
ver, Ltd., owns vegetable-oil plantations 
covering 100,000 acres in the United Af- 
rica group, served by 15 oceangoing ves- 
sels and 2 large river fleets. Before the 
war Unilever used in its factories over 
1,750,000,000 tons of oils and fats annu- 
ally, and they did not come from the 
United States of America. 

Unilever’s announcement of its plans 
to make the John Jelke Co. the largest 
oleomargarine manufacturer in America 
is no idle threat, even in this country. 
Its subsidiary is already one of the two 
largest soap-manufacturing concerns in 
America, with plants in Edgewater and 
Hoboken, N. J.; Baltimore, St. Louis, 
Chicago; and Hammond, Ind. Last year 
it purchased Rayve cream shampoo, 
America’s largest-selling hair prepara- 
tion. It has entered the field of syn- 
thetic washing preparations with a new 
product called Breeze, and also produces 
an all-purpose soapless detergent for 
general household use under the brand 
name of Surf. It has built a plant exclu- 
sively for the manufacture of this prod- 
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uct at Edgewater, N. J., adjacent to the 
Spry plant, which it also owns. Thomas 
Lipton Tea, another subsidiary of Uni- 
lever, Ltd., continues to expand its sales 
and to set new records in competition 
with American merchants. 


DOMESTIC OIL PRODUCERS MAY LOSE MARKETS 


This vast international cartel has 
every reason to be confident of its strong 
position on the basis of actual past per- 
formance. Over 41,000 tons of palm oil 
are produced annually on the company’s 
plantations in the Belgian Congo alone. 
I wish to remind my fellow Senators that 
palm oil, before the war, was the pre- 
ferred raw material for the production 
of oleo. 

Only when the war interrupted over- 
seas supplies were our domestic oleo 
manufacturers induced to turn to cot- 
tonseed and soybean oils as sources of 
vegetable fats. There is nothing to pre- 
vent the oleomargarine manufacturers 
from returning to coconut oil and palm 
oil, produced by the eauivalent of slave 
labor overseas, as a price lever with 
which to deprive the American dairy 
farmer of his market for both butter and 
vegetable oils. 

To those who think that the American 
cotton farmer and the American soy- 
bean farmer are going to find a market 
for the vegetable fats of those commodi- 
ties, I would have them look into the rec- 
ord and see where the raw material came 
from prior to the war for the processing 
of oleomargarine. At the present time 
a false hope is being extended because 
the price of the raw material in the 
United States is much higher than the 
price of coconut oil or palm oil produced 
in the Belgian Congo or in the jungles of 
Africa, 

Unilever’s expansion of facilities is 
continuing on every continent. The 
Dutch branch of Unilever, Ltd., is al- 
ready erecting new plants in Indonesia. 
How much more attractive, then, is the 
American market? The president of 
Unilever's Dutch branch, Dr. Paul Ry- 
kens, created a sensation in the London 
office when he declared that economic 
possibilities in Indonesia were greater 
than those in Malaya; and in Malaya 
they have been getting some of the 
cheapest palm oil and coconut oil ob- 
tained any place in the world. What 
sort of sensation was created, we may 
wonder, by the statement of the Lever 
Bros’. spokesman who said that he 
expected their American property, John 
Jelke Co., to grow into the biggest mar- 
garine company in the world? 

Yes; Unilever is probably the world’s 
largest trading company. In many places 
where it sells goods to natives, it has no 
competition whatever. It is in complete 
control of much of its raw-materials re- 
sources, since the United Africa Co. sup- 
plies fats and oils for approximately one- 
fourth of all Unilever’s products. Com- 
pany spokesmen have refused to discuss 
its progress in the development of syn- 
thetic proteins, but there is much to sug- 
gest that the company is attempting to 
make its position even more secure 
through bypassing altogether natural 
sources of supply, 
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ARTIFICIAL MILK WILL BE NEXT 


Administrative health officials in Lon- 
don have guessed, off the record, that 
Unilever, the corporation, is working on 
the production of artificial milk made 
with vegetable fats and synthetic pro- 
teins. If these efforts are successful, the 
dairy farmers of not only the United 
States but of the world can look else- 
where for their livelihood. 

The picture we have, therefore, is what 
the economists call monolithic corporate 
control on an international scale, seeking 
and planning to expand its activities and 
its profits. Its London office, Unilever, 
Ltd., is considered to be the world head- 
quarters of this international organiza- 
tion, but real financial control remains 
here in the United States with its Ameri- 
can corporation. 

This international organization now 
maintains that the manufacturing and 
the sale of yellow oleomargarine should 
not be regulated in the interests of fair 
competition. This corporation presumes 
to say, instead, that such regulation is 
unfair to its own products. It further 
contends that the dairy farmer has no 
right to the color yellow, despite the 
fact that for centuries yellow has been 
the one unique color by which butter 
could be identified at sight. Yet this 
same Lever Bros. Co., this same corpora- 
tion, the dominant unit in a world- 
wide fats and oils cartel, was prompt to 
rush into court, back in 1934, with a 
lawsuit against Jay's Chemical Corp. 
over an exactly similar question of color. 

The defendant company had been in 
existence for about 2 years. It manu- 
factured a competing article, which it 
called Life-Guard Health Soap. The 
record disclosed that the defendant’s 
purpose in so doing was to devise a 
product substantially like that of Lever 
Bros. Co.’s in color, odor, shape, and gen- 
eral appearance, and to market it under 
a name which would be so like that 
adopted and used by Lever Bros. Co. that 
it could be fairly termed an imitation. 

Oleomargarine manufacturers such as 
Lever Bros. Co. have been guilty of simi- 
lar imitations in copying the texture, 
flavor, odor, and shape of butter. They 
have imitated the appearance and size 
of the conventional butter carton, and 
have ever copied the quarter-pound 
prints in which butter is marketed. 
They have used brand names which 
suggest that their oleomargarine is 
freshly churned—right from the hot 
jungles’ of Africa—or otherwise pro- 
duced by methods similar to those used 
for butter, and they have not hesitated 
to use on their packages and in their ad- 
vertisements not palm trees but farm 
scenes to suggest the cool country fresh- 
ness of butter. 

But apparently the rules that protect 
corporations against infringement of es- 
tablished quality and good will fail to 
protect 2,500,000 small dairy farmers 
against the same injustices. The color 
red in soap is claimed to be the exclu- 
sive property of Lever Bros. Co. when it 
is applied to a health soap—we know 
what it is that eliminates “BO”—Life- 
buoy—but the color yellow is in the pub- 
lic domain—it belongs to anyone—when 
Lever Bros. Co. wants to use it to imitate 
another manufactured product. 


This is 
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particularly true when the product to 
be imitated is made, not by another cor- 
poration with tough lawyers of its own, 
but by a host of small creameries. 

The color of the defendant's soap, 
Lever Bros. Co. claimed in its suit, while 
of a slightly different shade than that 
of Lifebuoy, was sufficiently close to it 
to cause confusion between the two 
articles. Lever Bros. Co. said such con- 
fusion cost it a loss of sales and profits; 
the company protested. How much 
closer and more confusing is the imita- 
tion of butter by oleomargarine, which 
now seeks to usurp the exact color of 
butter? Lever Bros. Co. obtained an in- 
junction against this competitor because, 
the court said, the defendant had al- 
most completely copied the plaintiff's 
product in an effort to gain an advantage 
from the good will of the plaintiff's busi- 
ness. Yet what excuse can there pos- 
sibly be for coloring oleomargarine yel- 
low other than to gain an advantage 
from the good will built up by the butter 
makers of this country? The sole rea- 
son for wanting to imitate butter’s nat- 
urally yellow color is to benefit by butter's 
reputation as a quality spread. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Does the Senator mean to say butter is 
not colored? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Of course, the 
junior Senator from Minnesota does not 
mean to say butter is not colored. He 
merely says butter in its natural color 
is yellow, and yellow coloring is some- 
times added to give it a sharper and 
more distinct color. But I am not so 
sure that the coloring competition arose 
when oleo started to color just a little 
bit, and the butter manufacturer said, 
“Possibly we had better color just a little 
bit more.” So we have had a little com- 
petition as to which could get the most 
color into one of its spreads. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Is it not true that at certain times of 
the year butter is very white? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is true that at 
certain times of the year butter is very 
light yellow, but it is not true that at 
certain times of the year butter is white. 
It is true that in its natural condition, 
after it has been bleached, oleo is white. 
Butter is never white. Butter may be 
slightly on the light side, but it is still, 
must I say, colored. It is similar to the 
case of any shade of color. For ex- 
ample, some people are dark, others are 
reasonably light. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Will the Senator 
from Minnesota say the color of butter 
varies between a pale gold and a yellow? 

Mr. HUMPHREY, The Senator from 
Minnesota will be more than happy to 
accept that very fine, artistic descrip- 
tion of the coloration of butter. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Minnesota yield to the 
Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. HUMPHREY, I yield. 
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Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Is it not true at the present time that 
oleomargarine in a great many instances 
must be bleached before it can be sold? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; I think that 
is true; because otherwise it would turn 
out to be green, if a certain kind of prod- 
uct were used; or it might turn out to 
be brown. We are perfectly willing that 
oleo shall have all the colors of the spec- 
trum, all the colors of the rainbow, 
except the one color of which the cow 
has had a preemption for centuries. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Some years back, a 
Middle Western State permitted oleo to 
be sold, under condition, however, that 
it be colored green. I do not understand 
the Senator from Minnesota is making 
any such proposal, but is merely saying 
the color yellow in the spectrum should 
be reserved for butter. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is my posi- 
tion, and I may say that as my remarks 
are developed I think my friend from 
South Carolina will see that the junior 
Senator from Minnesota is most liberal 
and most generous in his treatment of 
oleo as a consumer product. I can make 
this rather summary statement at this 
time: There is no intention on the part 
of the junior Senator from Minnesota 
to deny the opportunity for oleo to be 
sold to the American consumers, and I 
think I shall be able to advance a pro- 
gram this afternoon which will meet 
with the hearty support of those who 
today are somewhat in doubt. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY, I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Would the Senator from Minnesota ob- 
ject to oleomargarine being sold in what- 
ever color it comes, and would the Sen- 
ator object to butter being sold in what- 
ever color it might come, at any time, 
anywhere? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No. I think that 
would be a very good position. As a mat- 
ter of fact, if we could return to the 
laws of nature—which at times are a 
great improvement over the laws of the 
Congress—I think we should find that 
about 80 percent of the time we would 
have butter that would be very sharply 
and perceptibly yellow, and that 20 per- 
cent of the time it would be, as my dis- 
tinguished friend from Illinois said, of a 
light golden color. We would then per- 
mit oleo to have any of the normal col- 
ors which Mother Nature may have pro- 
vided in its processes. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
So the Senator would not object, then, 
to butter being sold in its natural color, 
and oleomargarine being sold in its nat- 
ural color? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think that would 
be fine. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
If that be so, why is it the Senator ob- 
jects to oleomargarine being colored yel- 
low, and tries to confine the yellow color 
to butter exclusively? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Because I merely 
happen to believe that it has apparently 
been God’s will—I do not know who else 
willed it—that butter be yellow. Butter 
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was yellow long before the Congress of 
the United States had its first session. 
Butter was yellow long before we ever 
thought about excise taxes. Butter was 
yellow the first time someone got hold 
of a very ancient churn and started beat- 
ing the cream. 

We are not going to belabor merely 
the color, because I know my friend from 
South Carolina is interested in small 
business; I know he is interested in the 
welfare of the family; I know he is in- 
terested in the welfare of the consumer, 
and the welfare of the small-business 
producer. I do not believe that my 
friend from South Carolina is interested, 
for example, in one company which pro- 
duces 40 percent of the oleomargarine 
of the world. I do not believe he is in- 
terested in the kind of cartel system un- 

“der which three companies control more 
than 90 percent of the fats and oils of 
the world. I do not believe he is inter- 
ested in the kind of economic system, if 
you please, which will literally gouge out 
of business and crush out of business the 
small independent operator. I believe 
the facts are disclosed in this address 
which point out to reasonable men that 
the greatest threat of the oleomargarine 
industry is not the threat of color com- 
petition; it is nct the fact that someone 
may want oleo in preference to butter. 
The threat is to the product of 2,500,000 
American citizens who are the backbone 
of the country, the dairy farmers; to 
the 40,000 local plants, 3,500 creameries 
that are involved in the processing of 
dairy products. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I believe this is more a consumer’s bill 
than it is a bill for the man engaged in 
agriculture, in the manufacture of oleo- 
margarine, or in the dairy business, 

Mr. HUMP. . I am very happy 
that my friend has brought that fact to 
our attention. It is a consumer’s bill. 
Before I have completed my remarks to- 
day I hope I shall have shown the Sena- 
tor, if he will stay with me, that the con- 
sumer's interests have never been pro- 
tected from monopoly, from cartels, and 
from the growing concentration of eco- 
nomic power. 

There is plenty of evidence to show 
that this is a well-timed piece of legisla- 
tion. The people of the United States 
have been told that monopolies were good 
for consumers. The A.& P.Co. is running 
a full-page advertisement telling how 
good monopolies are for the people. It 
is good for them, so long as there is com- 
petition; but when competition is de- 
stroyed, monopolies take all the market 
will bear. The only time the consumer 
is ever protected is when there is com- 
petition. It is not good for the con- 
sumer to have a monopoly administer 
prices and have control over production 
and distribution. 

Mr, JOHNSTON of South Carolina, I 
should like to ask another question, if 
the Senator will yield further. At the 
present time, according to the way the 
law is written and the way in which oleo- 
margarine is being sold, what difference 
would this bill make in the law? 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. The substitute 
proposal would repeal the taxes. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
At the present time the taxes do not 
have anything to do with protecting the 
public, so far as monopoly is concerned. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I point out to my 
distinguished friend that the manufac- 
ture of butter has never been known as 
a monopoly. Butter may have been high 
priced; there may have been a shortage 
of it, but the manufacture of it has never 
been a monopoly. We can still go to 
grandma’s farm and get a crock of 
butter. 

Mr.. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The Senator does not mean to say that 
the price of butter at the present time is 
any protection to the public, does he? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The price of butter 
is a good protection to the public. As 
a matter of fact, the Congress of the 
United States, without a dissenting vote 
in the Senate, voted for mandatory price 
supports for butterfat. That is the will 
of the people. Ishall not talk about that. 
I thought that was settled at the last 
session of Congress. That is the estab- 
lished policy of the country. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I think the Senator from Minnesota has 
missed the point I made. What I was 
trying to bring out was that at the pres- 
ent time he speaks of cartels which 
would come into effect if this tax were 
removed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Oh,no. The Sena- 
tor from Minnesota does not speak of 
that. The cartels have been in effect 
from the very beginning. There has al- 
ways been a monopoly of fats and oils. 
Three major companies have formed 
themselves into a combination operating 
all over the world. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
So this bill would have nothing to do with 
that situation. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I say to the Mem- 
bers of the Senate and to the people of 
the United States that if we can pro- 
tect Lifebuoy soap, which may be a good 
soap, if we can protect the color of Life- 
buoy soap—and this is the first time I 
ever heard of the Government of the 
United States wanting to protect the 
color red; I gathered that we were in- 
terested in red only on the negative 
side—we can protect the American 
farmer. When it comes to butter, we 
have to rely upon the ingenuity, the 
individuality, and the indestructibility of 
the independent American farmer. 

I should like to offer to those who 
have seen what they consider to be an 
injustice in our claim that the color yel- 
low should be reserved for butter the 
following example: 

It may be argued that red and yellow 
are two different colors, and that the 
commercial rights and privileges per- 
taining to one are not applicable to the 
other. If that be the case, let me cite 
the experience of the Yellow Taxicab Co., 
which did not hesitate to take its smaller 
competitors to court in order to establish 
its sole and exclusive right to the use of 
the color yellow on its cabs. I say to the 
Members of the United States Senate 
that automobiles are not manufactured 
with a yellow color; they are not created 
with a yellow coating. They come out as 
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a steel product with sort of an ashen 
gray color. They are then coated. 
Nevertheless, the Yellow Taxicab Co. 
took unto itself the color yellow, and has 
been protected by our courts. 

When it comes to cabs and Lifebuoy 
soap, red and yellow are sacred, but it is 
different when it comes to 2,500,000 dairy 
farmers, who produce a product known 
as milk, and out of milk we get butter- 
fat, and when we churn butterfat we 
get a yellow product called butter. 

Are we to believe, then, that there is 
one brand of justice for big business and 
another for the small, independent 
farmer? Are 3,500 main-street creamer- 
ies throughout our 48 States of less im- 
portance than the five giant Wall Street 
corporations that control the oleomar- 
garine business? Are dairy farmers to 
be penalized because the nature of their 
business does not permit its concentra- 
tion in the hands of a few? Is it wrong 
for the family-sized farm to exist, and 
for dairy farmers in thousands of vil- 
lages and hamlets to spend their local 
creamery checks in the stores of local 
merchants? 

It is difficult to combat powerful groups 
such as the oleo lobby. The profit from 
the manufacture and sale of their syn- 
thetic product is very large—large 
enough to afford elaborate publicity cam- 
paigns and heavy expenditures of adver- 
tising money. Tide magazine has cred- 
ited the oleo interests with an adver- 
tising budget of $6,400,000 in 1947 and 
$5,900,000 in 1948. Much of this money 
was spent, as I have already said, to con- 
vince housewives that oleo should be 
colored yellow at the factory in imita- 
tion of butter. Where did this money 
come from? I have seen figures indicat- 
ing that a complete oleo plant, turning 
out 40,000 pounds daily, can be installed 
for around $75,000. 

I do not desire to deny the oleo busi- 
ness an opportunity to grow. I merely 
do not want it to grow all in one or two 
places. I do not want to see all the oleo 
business known by the names of one or 
two people. The oleo business can be 
decentralized if it wants to be. If a 
plant can be built for $75,000, there can 
be three or four plants in every State, 
and if that is done, and the people in a 
State want colored oleo, they can have it. 
The question then is, Are we going to let 
monopolies produce all the oleo, or are 
we going to say to the oleo people, “Look. 
We are not aiding and abetting cartels.” 

I want to say to some of my friends 
from the South who are sponsors of this 
bill that the South and West have been 
exploited for generations through dis- 
criminatory freight rates. They have 
been exploited for generations through 
higher interest rates. If we are to have 
some new business, Minnesota has room 
for new business, South Carolina has 
room for new business. There is room 
for new business all over America, I see 
the Senator from Vermont rising. Ver- 
mont has room for new business. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Minnesota yield to the 
Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the Senator feel 
that if we are to enact legislation which 
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will result in the concentration of oleo 
manufacturing in two or three places in 
the country, he and I might have to 
reconsider our position on the basing- 
point legislation? Certainly we are not 
only unwilling to be penalized in the lo- 
cation of these plants,.but we should not 
be penalized further by making the 
product cost us a great deal more than 
it does those who happen to live in the 
immediately vicinity of where oleo is to 
be manufactured. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Vermont for his question, and, 
believe me, he is right. But when he 
mentioned basing point, I knew that was 
the signal for my distinguished friend 
the junior Senator from Louisiana (Mr. 
Lone] to enter the debate. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I should 
like to say further that I am not yet 
changing my position on the basing- 
point measure, because I feel that the 
Senate is not going to impose any such 
unfair conditions on the States of Min- 
nesota and Vermont and other States as 
some individuals apparently are willing 
to do, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Vermont. 

Mr, LONG. Mr. President, will the 


Senator yield? 

Mr. . I yield to th Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Do I understand it to be 
the Senator’s position that if some of the 
small dairies are going to be driven out of 
business we ought to let all the other 
small businesses be driven out of busi- 
ness? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The position of 
the junior Senator from Minnesota is 
that we ought not to drive small busi- 
ness out of business. But I think that if 
small business is to be driven out of busi- 
ness the people who are to do the driving 
ought to provide some program for mak- 
ing good the losses small businesses are 
going to incur. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. First, I should like 
to say that I regret very much that I 
was unable to hear the first part of the 
Senator’s statement, because of an im- 
portant meeting of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee at which I felt obliged 


to be present. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I may say that I 
think the Senator missed the best part 
of the speech. I am sorry the Senator 
from Arkansas missed the first part of 
my speech. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I will say that I 
know of no one who can make a better 
speech than -the Senator from Minne- 
sota, and I regret very much that I could 
not be present to listen to the first part 
of his speech, 

One or two matters I think should be 
straightened out in the Recorp. On 
January 5, the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
GILLETTE] stated, as appears on page 78 
of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp—and, as 
I understand the Senator from Minne- 
sota, it holds somewhat the same 
theory—as follows: 

The Lever Bros. Co., which has taken over 
the Jelke Co. and handles 75 percent of the 
sales in Europe and 68 percent of the sales 
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in the United States, is the same concern 
which went into a United States court and 
asked for protection against imitation of 
their product. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Minnesota does not agree with that, be- 
cause Lever Bros. control only 4.4 per- 
cent of the production of oleomargarine 
in the United States. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I wanted to make 
that clear for the Recorp, and to draw 
the Senator’s attention to a letter from 
Lever Bros. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is that letter in the 
RECORD? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It appears on page 
166 of the House committee hearings. 
The letter states among other things 
that they had purchased John L, Jelke 
Co. on July 1, 1948, and it further states: 

The margarine industry uses very little 
imported oil, as the statistics show. We 
ourselves use none, nor do we import any 
margarine from outside the United States. 


It further says: 


Our present share of the total production 
of margarine is between 4 and 5 percent. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. That is my state- 
ment on the floor today. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am very glad the 
Senator has corrected that. 

There is one other statement which I 
would appreciate the Senator allowing 
me to read. I shall read just two short 
paragraphs. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I shall be glad to 
yield to the Senator for that purpose. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, It is from an agen- 
cy which I think the Senator will admit 
is certainly impartial on this sort of 
thing. I read from the report of the 
Federal Trade Commission on the con- 
centration of productive facilities, of 
1947, page 64. I do not believe this has 
been read into the Recorp. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I shall be happy to 
have it placed in the Recor» at this time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
should like to quote it for. the Senator’s 
information at this time. It is not very 
long. I read from page 64 of the report 
of the Federal Trade Commission on the 
concentration of productive facilities, 
1947. This is the statement of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission: 

The pattern of control in the processing 
and marketing of dairy products is rather 
similar to that of the meat-packing industry. 
Before World War I the dairy products in- 
dustry was made up of small local units, 
either independently owned or under coop- 
erative control. The contrast between the 
past and the present state of concentration 
is perhaps more striking in this field than in 
any other manufacturing industry. 

As the concentration curve for the industry 
shows, the two leading dairy corporations, 
National Dairy Products Corp. and the Bor- 
den Co., clearly dominate the industry, hold- 
ing 27.5 and 21.4 percent, respectively, of the 
industry's net capital assets. 


There is nothing comparable to this 
in the field of margarine manufacture. 
That is my statement. I continue to 
read from the report of the Federal 
Trade Commission: 

‘Thereafter the slope of the curve becomes 
much more gradual, with the third firm, 
the Carnation Co., holding 6.9 percent and 
five other corporations, with assets ranging 
from 2 to 4 percent of the industry's total, 
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owning an additional 15.5 percent. Thus the 
eight largest firms contròl 71.3 percent of 
the total net capital assets of all corpora- 
tions operating primarily in this field. 

Even these figures, however, substantially 
understate the degree of concentration af- 
fecting the ultimate consumer. This under- 
statement stems from two factors: (a) With- 
in the broad industry groups, concentration 
is frequently higher for important indi- 
vidual products; and (b) many of these 
individual products are highly perishable 
and can only be shipped within a limited 
market area, a circumstance which fre- 
quently results in a higher degree of concen- 
r A T N ENS PES 
country as a whole. 


So if the Senator seeks to make a point 
about concentration in the margarine 
field, I say to him that it is much greater 
in the dairy field. We are interested in 
the maintenance of effective competition 
within a great industry. That is what 
we have traditionally relied upon to con- 
trol prices. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will my 


colleague yield? 

Mr. . I shall yield in a 
moment. I want to make the comment 
in reply to my friend, the Senator from 
Arkansas, that, first of all, he is talking 
about the dairy industry as a total pat- 
tern. The dairy industry as a total pat- 
tern is one thing, and the butter industry 
within the dairy industry is another. 

I now yield to my colleague from Min- 
nesota. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I want to 
join in the remarks made by my col- 
league, the junior Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HumpHrey] on the question of 
concentration of dairy products. The 
junior Senator from Minnesota is entire- 
ly right when he says we are dealing with 
the entire dairy industry. We are not 
separating the butterfat. The question 
now before us is butterfat versus oleo- 
margarine. It is not a question of the 
other dairy products. Butterfat is simply 
one of the products which are processed 
in relation to the other dairy products. 
The reason for the great growth in the 
condensed milk market was military 
need, and the processing of a product 
that was not perishable. That was one 
reason why an increase resulted in the 
cheese production during the war years. 

But the entire question is: Are we per- 
mitting or will we permit, by the legisla- 
tion proposed by the oleomargarine sup- 
porters, the destruction of the butter 
market? If the butter market is de- 
stroyed it means the destruction of the 
individual creamery, and the entire dairy 
industry will be put in a position where 
it must rely on the condensaries to a 
great extent in processing our whole 
milk, because there is no free market in 
the Midwest, in the great diversified area, 
for milk sales, except through butterfat 
or through condensed milk, or cheese, 
and the market today is flooded with 
cheese. That can be found by referring 
to the Commodity Credit Corporation’s 
record of the amount of cheese pur- 
chased. 

The butter market is likewise flooded, 
as can be found by reference to the record 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation as 
to the amount of butter it has purchased 
in order to maintain and support the 
price of butter. For that reason there 
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has never been a time when it was so 
important to continue and to maintain 
the butter market as today. 

The entire argument is not that of the 
condensaries. It is a question of whether 
a synthetic product, camouflaged to look 
and smell and taste like butter, pro- 
cessed entirely synthetically, shall take 
over and destroy the small individual 
farmer-owned, farmer-controlled, farm- 
er-operated creamery throughout the 
entire diversified area of the United 
States. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank my col- 
league, the senior Senator from Minne- 
sota. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY.. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator from 
Minnesota and those who uphold the 
butter position, cannot have it both ways. 
They either must take the choice they 
are taking respecting the dairy industry. 
or uphold the butter position. The other 
day, when the Senator from Iowa was 
talking about this matter, and I chal- 
lenged the importance of butter; he and 
those supporting him were talking all 
the time about the great dairy industry 
which I am as much interested in pre- 
serving as they are. When that point is 
before the Senate for discussion they 
refuse to delimit or dissociate butter from 
the over-all miik industry. But now 
when we talk about concentration, then 
it is said we must look only at the butter 
industry. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Oh, no. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If we look only at 
the butter industry, then the point be- 
comes very evident that it is of such 
slight importance to the over-all dairy 
industry that here is no real occasion to 
become excited about it. But I think 
the Senators from the dairy States must 
consider either one or the other, in mak- 
ing their points, because they shift their 
position so rapidly that it is difficult for 
the public to follow. 

One other thought: What I am inter- 
ested in here is not the margarine indus- 
try at all, This is not a fight between 
the margarine industry and the dairy 
industry. What I am interested in is 
the consumer. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Oh, yes; we have 
been talking about that all afternoon. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator con- 
tinually emphasizes the point that 500,- 
000 persons are engaged in the dairy in- 
dustry. Perhaps there are that many 
persons engaged in it, but there are 
150,000,000 persons interested in the op- 
portunity to obtain a nutritious food at 
one-half the cost of butter. That is 
what we are really interested in. 

To put up this straw man of monop- 
oly in margarine manufacture is entirely 
beside the point. I have no interest in 
margarine manufacturers at all. They 
are merely incidental to the whole ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Of course. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. We are seeking an 
opportunity for people to purchase a 
perfectly good product free from arti- 
ficial and unnatural restrictions 

Mr. HUMPHREY, Fine. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. Which have ap- 
plied to no other product in all the his- 
tory of this country’s legislation. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Marvelous. Now, 
since my friend, the Senator from Ar- 
kansas, is one of the most powerful de- 
fenders of States’ rights, since he has 
said he does not believe the Federal Gov- 
ernment should be interfering in these 
things, I say to my brother from Arkan- 
sas let us join together and we shall see 
that there is a little oleomargarine plant 
in every State of the Union, and we shall 
provide that those plants in every State 
of the Union will furnish jobs for small 
business, so that people of Arkansas can 
have Arkansas oleo, people of Minne- 
sota can have Minnesota oleo—we are 
proud, too, you know, of our State—and 


so that people of California will be able 


to eat California oleo. Imagine the sit- 


uation if people in California had to eat 


Florida oleo: There would be great so- 
cial unrest in our country, in that case, 
(Laughter.] 

What are we saying, Mr. President? 
We are saying to the proponents of this 
measure, “If you want white oleo, like 
oleo is before you get around to tinkering 
with it and coloring it—— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. How about but- 
ter? It is white, too, before you get to 
tinkering. with it and coloring it. The 
Senator from Minnesota also knows that 
some oleomargarine is yellow, but the 
law prevents it from being sold with that 
yellow color; under the law, it cannot be 
sold until it is bleached white. Let us 
not confuse the issue, I say to the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Some oleo is green, 
too, and it is necessary to bleach it. All 
of it must be bleached, 

We are saying that those who want 
oleo can have it. Let us keep the record 
clear. They can have oleo colored any 
color they wish to have it. It can even 
be colored any hue of the rainbow, or 
even can be colored to look like Neapol- 
itan ice cream. Those who wish to have 
oleo can have it colored any color they 
want to have it colored. It can even be 
put in boxes which look like butter boxes. 

The manufacturers can even print on 
the boxes pictures showing dairy herds in 
Minnesota. We do not complain about 
that. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Referring to the 
figures previously given by the Senator 
as to the monopolistic trend, the correct 
figure is that six companies control 60 
percent of the total production of oleo; 
and, in the same way, eight dairies con- 
trol 71 percent of the milk production. 
So we are about even; there is no great 
difference in that respect. 

Mr. HUMPHREY, The Senator from 
Arkansas says we are even, although of 
course that is a very debatable and dis- 
putable point. 

All I say is that since the Senator from 
Arkansas has raised the noble, humani- 
tarian cry about the interests of the con- 
sumer, let me ask, Who is opposed to 
the interests of the consumer? I will 
tell you, Mr. President. Every monopoly 
in the United States is opposed to the in- 
terests of the consumer. The monopolies 
are opposed to the consumer; the cartels 
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are opposed to the consumer. Can he 
show me a single instance where a cartel 
ever helped a free-enterprise economy or 
ever did a small-business man any good? 
Cartels have gone down in infamy in 
our country. We are supposed to be 
breaking them up. But here it is said 
we are trying to hurt the consumer by 
denying him a chance to get oleomar- 
garine. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Would the Sen- 
ator from. Minnesota be. agreeable to 
making the same provision as to color 
applicable to miik and cheese? Is it sat- 
isfactory to the Senator from Minne- 
sota, with regard to the use of artificial 
color, that exactly the same provisions 
shall be applicable to butter; and also 
that exactly the same provisions be ap- 
plicable to milk, namely, that no milk 
can be shipped in interstate commerce? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Milk is ordinarily. 
white; is it not? White milk is obtained 
even from brown cows. {Laughter.] 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Oleomargarine is 
ordinarily yellow. If its sale in its yellow 
color were not prohibited by law, and if 
oleomargarine were not required to be 
bleached white, that would be different, 
Butter is ordinarily white, during a large 
part of the year; but by law the butter 
industry is given a specific exemption 
from the necessity of complying with 
the same provisions with which the pro- 
ducers of oleomargarine are required by 
law to comply. The Senator from Min- 
nesota overlooks the fact that affirma- 
tive legislation of the Congress has pro- 
vided these restrictions; it is not a nat- 
ural condition at all. This was done by 
affirmative legislation. That legislation 
requires the manufacturers of oleomar- 
garine to make oleomargarine white in 
color. That is not its natural color. It 
has that white color only as a result of 
legislation enacted by the Congress. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I suppose the Con- 
gress also makes the oleomargarine man- 
ufacturers make oleomargarine smell 
like butter, too; and I suppose the Con- 
gress also makes them put sodium ben- 
zoate in it, as a preservative, too, and 
makes them put a picture of a cow on 
the outside of the oleomargarine carton, 
too. Congress has absolutely nothing to 
do with all that. 

As I said before in this debate, butter 
was yellow before the Congress of the 
United States ever was heard of. So it 
is about time that the Senator from 
Arkansas understood that the natural 
color of butter is yellow. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Then, why is but- 
ter colored artificially? 2 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am sorry that 
some of my friends in the Senate have 
digressed from the oleomargarine de- 
bate to discuss Formosa. We have had 
too much trouble in the course of this 
debate with Formosa, whereas we should 
have stuck to one issue. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I ask the Senator 
to invite a vote on this issue. I am per- 
fectly willing to have it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Minnesota is but one of the buck privates 
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in the ranks. The Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. GILLETTE], whom I now see presid- 
ing over the Senate, which is a place 
entirely fitting and appropriate for him, 
and my compatriot, the Senator from 
Vermont, will settle the schedule for the 
vote. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GIL- 
LETTE in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Minnesota yield to the Senator 
from Vermont? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I am sure the Senator 
would like to have it pointed out that 
apparently the Senator from Arkansas 
does not expect that oleomargarine will 
be made from soybean and cottonseed 
oil in the future, because he said that 
the natural color of oleomargarine will 
be yellow. I understand that in order to 
make oleomargarine a natural yellow 
color, palm oil is the ingredient used. 
But it is very evident from the Senator’s 
remarks and any suggestion that oleo 
be permitted to use a natural yellow 
color, that he contemplates foreign oils 
will be used in its manufacture in the 
future, rather than cottonseed and soy- 

. bean oil, which do not make an attractive 
coloring for the finished product. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is sort of a 
greenish color; is it not? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I wish to state 
that the Senator is not correct. We 
had before the committee examples of 

cottonseed-oil oleomargarine with a color 
as yellow as butter. I do not expect 
everyone to agree with my suggestion, 
because I know the butter people will 
not agree to eliminating the artificial 
color of butter. So I have no expecta- 
tion of securing such an agreement. I 
only propose it to show that the butter 
people are just as much interested, if not 
more so, as the oleomargarine people are 
in coloring their product. 

All we ask is equal treatment. That 
is all we ask. We ask no favored treat- 
ment such as that which has been given 
to butter throughout the years. We do 
not ask to be relieved from the duty of 
putting on the carton a statement of 
what is inside the carton. Exemption 
from that requirement is the sole privi- 
lege of the butter people. That is an 
advantage they have had for many 
years. We do not seek that kind of ad- 
vantage. 

I know of no one who has any idea 
of using coconut oil for oleomargarine, 
in order to obtain a yellow color, because 
I know the butter people will not agree 
to the sale of yellow oleo or to the elimi- 
nation of the use of artificial color in 
their own product. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Then will the Senator 
from Minnesota ask the Senator from 
Arkansas. whether the oleomargarine 
people will agree to include in this bill 
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a provision that oleomargarine shall not 
at any time be sold or advertised as a 
dairy product? That seems to be the 
principal bone of contention now, 
namely, that the oleomargarine people 
insist upon selling their product as a 
dairy product. The only excuse is that 
it contains a little bit of skim milk. 

All of us know that it is widely mis- 
represented as a dairy product. I hold 
in my hand an advertisement clipped 
from a Vermont newspaper of last week. 
Vermont is one.of the States that is said 
to be so tough on the oleomargarine in- 
dustry that the consumers in Vermont 
cannot get oleomargarine, according to 
the inference which we might draw from 
the arguments which have been pre- 
sented here. 

Here is the advertisement: 

Oleo, Golden Maid. 


It is neither golden, nor do I suppose 
any maid had any part in its prepara- 
tion. But there is the misleading infer- 
ence that it is yellow oleomargarine. It 
is not. 

After the words “Golden Maid,” we see 
where the rub comes on the consumer: 

One pound package, 19 cents. 


I do not know why oleomargarine is 
being sold so cheaply in certain butter 
States at this time. Probably there is a 
reason for it. Nineteen cents is only 
about 10 cents a pound above the cost of 
manufacturing oleomargarine, and of 
course that is a very narrow spread for 
the oleomargarine interests. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is a very effi- 
cient industry; that is the reason for it. 

Mr. AIKEN. But if the oleo interests 
were entirely sincere, I think they would 
not hesitate to agree that it should not 
be sold as a dairy product. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I should like to 
proceed for a while. I informed some of 
my colleagues that we would try to get 
through with this portion of the dis- 
cussion within a reasonable time; but 
the area of reasonableness was left be- 
hind about 20 minutes ago. So I should 
like to carry on. I shall yield later, be- 
cause I do not desire to choke off ques- 
tions. I think we have about exhausted 
this part of the discussion; but let me 
say that I have plenty more controversial 
material to present, and I wish to pre- 
serve some of the enthusiasm which still 
remains in the body politic here. 

At this time, let me say that it is worth 
noting that the price of oleomargarine, 
as my colleague, the Senator from Ver- 
mont, said a moment ago, tends to fol- 
low the price of butter, and not the cost 
of its ingredients. This has been true 
since the very beginning of the industry, 
as ample testimony before the Senate 
Committee on Finance has demon- 
strated. 

Government spokesmen have reported 
that the spread between grocery prices 
and farm prices is too wide. We have 
read a great deal about that. The per- 
centage of the consumer's dollar for 
oleo returned to the farmer was a mere 
31 percent in January 1949, as compared 
with 73 percent of the consumer’s dollar 
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for butter received by the dairy farmer. 
The price of farm ingredients used in a 
pound of oleo during January 1949 
amounted to only 11.38 cents per pound, 
while the gross farm value of ingredients 
in a pound of butter in the same period 
was 54 cents. 
A PRIME EXAMPLE OF ADMINISTERED PRICES 


For several years now the Federal 
Trade Commission has requested that it 
be given an appropriation to enable an 
exhaustive investigation into adminis- 
tered prices in American industry. So 
far, no such investigation has been ap- 
proved. 

I submit that there is indisputable evi- 
dence of a classic example of the exist- 
ence of administered prices in one in- 
dustry that comes down here asking 
favors of this Congress year in and year 
out. There can be no doubt that in the 
oleomargarine industry there exists a 
veritable model of a tightly knit mo- 
nopoly with an exemple of administered 
prices that is matched by perhaps no 
other leading industry. 

I should like to list a few of the factors 
which indicate that existence of this mo- 
nopoly, and the prevalence of adminis- 
tered prices. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a very short ob- 
servation? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does the Senator 


wish to imply that the manufacturers 


of oleo are asking a favor? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator was 
not only leaving the implication; the 
Senator was making the assertion. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does the Senator 
feel that to ask for the removal of a 
Positive application of law designed to 
restrict the manufacture of oleo is asking 
a favor? : 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator has 
attempted all day long to tell his distin- 
guished friend from Arkansas that inso- | 
far as the proponents of the Gillette- 
Wiley bill are concerned, we believe in 
the removal of taxes—which was the 
first hue and cry of the oleo industry. 
There is no argument about that. Sec- 
ondly, we believe every American ought 
to be able to buy oleo in interstate com- 
merce. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the Senator feel 
that there is any indication of adminis- 
tered prices in the fact that oleo is at 
this time advertised to sell at 19 cents 
a pound in Vermont, whereas it is selling 
for 35 cents a pound in the District of 
Columbia? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I shall come to 
that. That is not only administered 
prices; it is exactly what I meant by one 
of the facets of the monopoly structure, 
which enables the price to be handled in 
that manner for the purpose of destroy- 
ing competition. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Is the oleo to 
which the Senator from Vermont re- 
ferred yellow or white? 

Mr. AIKEN. It is advertised as Gold- 
en Maid oleo. 
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white? 

Mr. AIKEN. If it is yellow oleo, it is 
being sold in violation of the State law. 
I think it is white. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator rec- 
ognizes there is a difference. A big part 
of the difference is represented by the 
tax. 

Mr. AIKEN. It is not a tax on the part 
of the State of Vermont. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I mean a tax on 
the part of the Federal Government. It 
is a tax of 10 cents. 

Mr. AIKEN. Is there any significance 
in the fact that yellow oleomargarine, 
for instance, if it could be sold legally, 
would be sold for 29 cents a pound in the 
State of Vermont, while in the District 
of Columbia the consumer is asked to pay 
35 cents a pound? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. He pays 45 cents 
a pound. 

Mr. AIKEN. As the Senator from 
Minnesota says, it is a completely admin- 
istered price. The price is made what 
the manufacturers want it to be. They 
can sell it at a loss in one State, for a 
particular purpose, and make up the 
loss by overcharging in another area of 
the country. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Minnesota wishes to proceed, because I 
think what has been pointed out by the 
distinguished Senator from Vermont, 


and the conflict which comes from the . 


distinguished Senator from Arkansas, 
will be developed probably in the remarks 
on the administered price structure. 


PRICE BEARS NO RELATIONSHIP TO COSTS 


The price of oleomargarine, perhaps 
more than that of any other product, ex- 
emplifies the custom. of charging what- 
ever the traffic will bear. Throughout 
recent years the price of oleomargarine 
has borne no relationship whatsoever to 
the cost of producing it. Several differ- 
ent statistical series can be cited to prove 
this contention, 

For example, I should like to refer you 
to quotations showing the percentage of 
fats and oils prices to the price of oleo- 
margarine. If one examines this ratio 
over the years since 1925, he will find 
that the percentage of fats and oils prices 
ranged from 45 percent to 76 percent. 
Let us button down what that range 
means. Briefly it means that the ratio 
of the actual price of oleomargarine to 
the price of its principal ingredients has 
deviated by almost 100 percent. In 
other words, the price of oleo, in refer- 
ence to the cost of the commodities 
which have gone into the oleo and the 
labor which has gone into it, has devi- 
ated 100 percent. 

The failure of oleomargarine prices to 
reflect costs was particularly apparent 
last summer. Between May and Novem- 
ber 1948, for example, cottonseed oil 
dropped from 41 to 20 cents a pound, or 
almost 50 percent. However, during that 
same period, the price of oleo declined 
from only 44 to 38 cents a pound, or less 
than 15 percent. 

Here is an unanswerable demonstra- 
tion of the complete control over prices 

maintained by the oleomargarine trust. 
I now submit for the record a chart 
showing the relative price movements of 
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butter, oleomargarine, butterfat, and 
fats and oils used in oleomargarine from 
1925-48, taken from the Senate hearings 
on this bill found as table 25, pages 114 
and 115 of the hearings. These data are 
based on official Department of Agricul- 
ture price statistics. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
objection to the request? 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

TABLE 25.—Relative price movements of but- 


ter, oleomargarine, butterfat, and fats and 
oils used in oleomargarine, 1925-48 
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42.8 | 21.3 | 41.6 13.2 49.8 62,0 
45.8 21.2 44.5 93) 46.3 43.9 
46.0 | 21.0 | 46,1 11.4 | 45.7 54.3 
43.8 | 20.5 45.2 10.2 46.8 49.8 
35.3 19.0 | 34.5 9.1 53.8 47.9 
27.0 14.0 24.8 6.6 [ 531.9 47.1 
20,1 11.2 17.9 5.4 50. 7 48,2 
20.8 10.5 18.8 5.2 50.5 40. 5 
24.8 9.8 22.7 6.6] 39.5 67.3 
W. 8 15.1 28.1 10.3 | 62.4 68. 
32.0 15.1 32.2 10.1 47.2 66.9 
33.2 15.8] 33.3 10.1 47.6 63.9 
27.1) 15.5] 26.3 8.1] 57.2 52.3 
25.4 14.7 3.9 7.3 57.9 49.7 
28. 7 14.8 28.0 6.8 [ 51.6 45.9 
33.8 | 15.8] 34.2 10.9 46.7] 69.0 
39.5 19.0 39.6] 14.2 48.1 74.7 
244.0 19.0 40.9 14.3 | 43.2 75.3 
241.5 19.0 | 50.3 14.6 | 45.8 76.8 
242.3 19.0 | 50.3 14.8 | 44.9 77.9 
61.9 23.0] 64.3 18,2 | 37. 2 70. 1 
70.6 36.9 71.8 28.2 52.3 76.4 
75.2 | 37.1] 78.6] 27.2 49.3 73.3 


1 Weighted average. 

2? Prices of butter shown reflect actual wholesalo-trad- 
ing and include the wholesale mark-up permitted under 
OPA, MPR as amended, 


Mr. HUMPHREY. There is another 
series of data which prove the same point. 
I refer to the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s figures showing the farmer’s share 
of the retail price of oleomargarine. 
This series is available from 1919 to the 
present. It shows that the farmer’s 
share of the retail price of oleomargarine 
has ranged from a low of 19 percent to a 
high of 36 percent. This very wide de- 
viation in relationship of the farmer’s 
Share to the retail price proves once 
again that the price of oleomargarine 
bears very little relationship to the cost 
of producing it. 

It should be apparent that if oleomar- 
garine prices were set competitively, the 
relationship of its going price to the price 
of the principal ingredients used in its 
production would remain fairly constant. 
The fluctuation or deviation over the 
years, if any, would be relatively minor 
in scope and extent. Certainly no gen- 
uinely competitive product could show 
the very extreme deviation in relation- 
ship of price to costs reported for oleo- 
margarine. 

In order to prove the point, just con- 
sider what comparable data show for 
butter. The farmer’s share of the retail 
price of butter shows a gradual trend up- 
ward over a period of years, rising from 
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69 percent in 1919 to the current figure 
of around 80 percent. The fluctuation 
through the years was never more than 
a few points. This, of course, is what 
you would expect, since butter must re- 
flect its cost of production, and the 
farmer who produces it gets the over- 
whelming share of the sales price. 


OLEO PRICE RATIO TO BUTTER ALWAYS THE SAME 


While oleo prices do not reflect the 
cost of producing the article, they always 
bear the same relationship to butter 
prices. Roughly, throughout the years, 
oleo prices as reported to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture are just about half 
the price of butter for the same period. 
That was the situation in 1923 and in 
1933, and was still the situation in. 1946 
and 1947. The price of the product is 
carefully controlled as the Senator from 
Vermont pointed out, to meet the price 
of butter. 

NUMBER OF UNITS IDEAL FOR ADMINISTERED PRICE 
INDUSTRY 


The make-up of this industry readily 
explains its ability to control prices re- 
gardless of the trend in production costs. 
Five major companies—the Senator 
from Arkansas says six—turn out more 
than 65 percent of the total production 
of oleomargarine, as we have seen. The 
industry as a whole numbers only 28 
concerns. 

There is probably no other industry 
in the country, comparable in sales vol- 
ume, which is dominated by so few con- 
cerns. The steel industry, for example, 
which we often talk about as being one 
of the trusts, one of the monopolies, in- 
cludes more than 100 separately owned 
companies, and there are several hun- 
dred meat-packing concerns. 

The tightly knit control exercised by 
these relatively few large manufacturers 
is evidenced by the behavior of oleomar- 
garine prices, which. we have already 
cited. 


RAW MATERIALS TIGHTLY CONTROLLED 


One other characteristic of an ad- 
ministered price industry is also present 
in the case of oleomargarine. By the 
way, Mr. President, if I may digress for a 
moment, we have heard a good deal of 
complaint about Government-controlled 
prices. During the days of wartime 
emergency we had Government-con- 
trolled prices. There was a good deal 
of discussion and a good deal of criti- 
cism in connection with Government- 
controlled prices. But what do we find 
in a monopolistic condition? We find a 
privately operated type of control, a 
monopoly type of price control. That is 
what we mean by administered prices. 
I want my position to be quite clear on 
the floor of the Senate. I do not want 
Government-controlled prices and I do 
not believe in monopoly control. I be- 
lieve in a competitive, free economic 
system. I think there is no substitute 
for competition as a regulatory mecha- 
nism. Competition is the best regula- 
tory mechanism that has ever been cre- 
ated. But I make the reservation that if 
prices are to be administered, if prices 
are to be regulated and are to be con- 
trolled, I should rather have them con- 
trolled by the Government, in which I as 
a citizen have cne vote, than to have 
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them controlled by some corporation, 
run by a handful of people. At least 
under Government control we have some 
democratic control. But prices admin- 
istered by a monopoly are administered 
prices without reference to cost, without 
reference to production, without refer- 
ence to distribution. 

I was pointing out that I presumed 
everyone in the Senate knows that one 
of the characteristics of an administered- 
price industry is the matter of control 
over raw materials. The principal raw 
materials used in the production of this 
butter substitute are the vegetable oils. 
I presume, too, that everyone in this 
Senate knows that the production of 
processed vegetable oils is under the con- 
trol of three large manufacturers of 
shortening and cooking fats. They 
dominate the entire market for these 
crucial raw materials in the oleomarga- 
rine industry. I need not tell you that 
the relationship of these three compa- 
nies to the large manufacturers of oleo- 
margarine is as close as one would expect 
to find in an administered-price mo- 
nopoly, 

Last year a subcommittee of the House 
Agricultural Committee conducted ex- 
haustive hearings into the speculation in 
vegetable oils. The extent of control 
over the prices of processed vegetable 
oils revealed in these hearings proves the 
existence of the tight control over raw 
materials essential to the existence of an 
administered-price industry. 
MANIPULATION OF SPREADS BETWEEN WHITE AND 

COLORED 


I should now like to point out some of 
the manipulation that goes on in this 
field of the spreads of oleo. Still an- 
other evidence of the existence of an ad- 
ministered-price monopoly in the oleo- 
margarine industry is the manipulation 
of the spread between white oleomarga- 
rine and colored oleomargarine. 

Recently an advertisement appeared 
in an El Paso, Tex., newspaper which 
showed colored oleo to be selling for 30 
cents a pound more than was the un- 
colored product. This in the face of a 
justifiable spread of silghtly more than 
10 cents. In other words, the price went 
up 27 cents a pound. It is our claim that 
when all restrictions are taken off, the 
so-called low price to consumers is not 
going to be there. The evidence is 
quite clear that where there are no re- 
strictions, the price of colored oleo 
starts going up, regardless of how much 
it costs to make it, and regardless of 
what the farmer’s share may be. There 
are hundreds of cases of record to show 
that the price of colored oleo has varied 
from the normal 10 cents to as high as 
27 cents, and even to 30 cents. 

A survey of nine cities in January 
1949 showed an average difference be- 
tween uncolored and colored oleo of 21.8 
cents a pound. In other words, the min- 
ute the manufacturers get the right to 
color the product, they put the price up. 
They take all the market will bear, while 
the five or six major producers put the 
unprecedented profits in their pockets. 
This evidence can be found on page 137 
of the Senate hearings. 

This exorbitant spread between un- 
colored and colored oleo naturally bears 
no relationship to production costs or 
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any other economic factor; it represents 
simply the ability of a monopoly to gouge 
the public. It is, of course, within their 
power, too, to reduce the spread to suit 
their political purposes, and there is evi- 
dence that perhaps they may be doing 
so. It should be emphasized, however, 
that this is not only an example of the 
workings of an administered price 
monopoly, but is also a clear warning to 
consumers that they cannot expect cheap 
oleo if the bans on production and sale 
of yellow oleomargarine are lifted. 

Once the bans are lifted to allow yel- 
low oleo to be sold freely, and once there 
is no competition from uncolored oleo, 
the price spreads, taken from actual 
quotations posted by stores, show what 
is going to happen: yellow oleo will 
rapidly rise in price, approaching the 
price of butter. This is what we would 
expect from the existence of an admin- 
istered-price monopoly where there is no 
competition. 

Naturally, an administered-price mo- 
nopoly exists only to make money. The 
profits which have been earned in oleo- 
margarine constitute one additional 
evidence of the existence of the type of 
raonopoly we are here discussing. Very 
few of the oleomargarine makers issue 
reports on their financial operations, 
Indeed, the National Association of Mar- 
garine Manufacturers last year flatly re- 
fused a request from the Senate Finance 
Committee for data on costs, sales prices, 
ard profits. 

There would be a great hue and cry in 
the Senate if some labor organization 
refused to submit its books. When the 
oleomargarine industry is asked by the 
Finance Committee to produce such data 
it says, “That is too slippery a subject 
for us; we cannot afford to bring it up 
here.” 

The association maintained that such 
data simply were not available. 

However, from stockholders’ reports 
which have been issued by some of the 
principal members of the industry, we 
know that the profit on oleomargarine 
has ranged from 21 percent to 34 percent 
on capital investment. 

The data compiled by the Department, 
of Agriculture show that the profit mar- 
gin, as spread between the retail price 
and the cost of raw materials in the case 
of oleomargarine, is 1,100 percent greater 
than the profit on butter. 

Let us again compare this picture with 
the operations of the butter industry, 
where prices much more accurately re- 
flect costs of production. I remember 
when I was on a college faculty that col- 
lege textbooks on economics and mo- 
nopoly cited butter as one of the rela- 
tively few commodities whose prices were 
set in a competitive market in an cpen 
commodity exchange where anyone may 
bid and sell. 

That is free enterprise. There are too 
many people roaming around the coun- 
try talking about free enterprise who do 
not believe in it. The persons who put 
up the biggest cry about free enterprise 
are those who have been monopolizing 
the industries of the country. 

The number of producers of butter 
now exceeds 3,500—a far cry indeed from 
the number of oleo producers—28 in all. 
The profit margin on butter is smaller 
than on almost any other food product 
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reported to the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The costs, expenses, and profits 
of the butter industry are an open book 
and were freely reported to the Senate 
Finance Committee lest year. There is 
no mystery about costs and prices in 
butter, as there is in oleo. 

The current butter-oleo controversy, 
therefore, presents two diametrically 
opposite types of industry organization. 
In the oleomargarine industry we have 
an example of an administered-price 
monopoly of the most modern vintage, 
fostered and developed by gigantic ad- 
vertising outlays, and maintaining its 
price control by all of the new economic 
techniques which so concern the Federal 
Trade Commission, the Department of 
Justice, the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee, and the other groups 
that have studied the monopoly problem. 
Oleo is an ideal case study for investi- 
gators of administered-price monopolies. 

On the other hand, we have the butter 
industry whose prices are set in one of 
the few remaining open, competitive, 
commodity exchanges, and the produc- 
tion of which flows from thousands of 
small- or medium-sized plants located in 
every State in the Union. 

In conclusion, therefore, Mr. President, 
I urge that the appropriate committee 
of the Senate be directed to conduct a 
comprehensive investigation into the ex- 
istence of monopoly in the oleomargarine 
industry. The system of administered 
prices that exists in this industry exacts 
its toll from millions of housewives. 
Southern farm interests have been de- 
luded and preyed upon by this great ag- 
gregation of concentrated economic 
power. 

We cannot wait much longer for the 
Federal Trade Commission to receive au- 
thority and funds to go ahead with its 
investigation. I believe that, instead of 
acting on the oleo-sponsored legislation 
now before us, we should attempt to find 
out what these giant corporations are 
up to in seeking to escape Federal regu- 
lation of their product. 

A drop of 25 percent in the price of 
butter from the present level of 62.5 cents 
per pound, or a 16.5 cents decline, would 
mean a loss of $207,000,000 to dairy farm- 
ers. For the milk used in manufactured 
dairy products other than creamery but- 
ter, a decline of 19.5 cents per pound 
of butterfat would result in a loss of 
$213,000,000. Assuming that a third of 
the milk used for fluid milk and cream 
would directly reflect the same decline 
of 25 percent, a loss of $145,000,000 would 
occur, at a time when farm income is 
going down, at a time when farm ma- 
chinery has gone up an average of 26 
percent and farm prices have gone down 
an average of 52 percent. 

This is no time to hurt the farmers. 
Dairy farmers are the backbone of a 
diversified farm economy and should be 
protected. The Members on this side of 
the aisle should be particularly aware 
of this fact. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator seems 
to be surprised that so many on this side 
of the aisle are supporting the bill, I 
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believe the Senator participated in the 
writing of the Democratic platform. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Proudly so. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. And the platform 
contains a plank, in the writing of which 
the Senator participated—— 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Proudly so. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Calling for the re- 
peal—— 

Mr. HUMPHREY. For the repeal of 
the oleo tax, and that is exactly what we 
are doing. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Oh, no; the Sena- 
tor knows very well that is a subterfuge. 
The only way to interpret that plank is 
that oleo be freed from the restrictions 
imposed on it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Since the Senator 
seems to be very much interested in hav- 
ing all the planks of the Democratic 
platform carried out, may I say that 
there are a few others with which we 
have had some trouble in the Senate, 
such as the civil-rights plank. The Dem- 
ocratic platform says, “We stand for the 
repeal of the oleo tax,” and that is ex- 
actly what our substitute proposes, re- 
peal of the oleo tax. The Democratic 
platform did not say that we stand for 
the repeal of a regulation which pre- 
vents fraud. We said we stood for the 
repeal of the oleo tax, and as a member 
of the platform committee, and a mem- 
ber of the committee on the drafting of 
the platform, I knew full well what was 
in that platform. If the Senator from 
Arkansas will stand with me on the Dem- 
ocratic platform, we are going to have 
some real results, because in that plat- 
form we have an anti-poll-tax plank, an 
antilynching plank, and a fair employ- 
ment practices plank. -` 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I have never pre- 
tended that I approved those, and I do 
not think there is any reason to inter- 
pret the platform as meaning that we 
were for a repeal of the tax and at the 
same time were for destroying the in- 
dustry. The only reasonable interpreta- 
tion to be made is that we would free oleo 
of the restriction put upon it by law 60 
years ago. If the Senator’s interpreta- 
tion is correct, of course, that plank is 
completely meaningless. His interpre- 
tation is thet we should remove the tax 
and kill the whole industry by preventing 
the shipment of the product in inter- 
state commerce. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. My interpretation 
of the platform is only that which would 
come from the average, normal mind, I 
read in the platform that we stand for 
the repeal of the tax on oleomargarine. 
There are no footnotes, there is no 
description, it is merely for a repeal of 
the tax, and that is exactly what we are 
proposing in our substitute, a repeal of 
the tax on oleomargarine. But not only 
do the producers of oleo want the tax 
repealed, but trey are interpreting the 
platform to mean that there should be 
abolition of the butter industry. We did 
not put that in the platform. If we had 
put it in the Democratic platform, what 
a great crowd there would have been on 
the other side of the aisle. 

The farmers of this country had some 
idea what was in this platform. Ask our 
Republican friends. They will state 
that the farmers had a great deal to do 
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with this platform and with whet hap- 
pened in the election. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is on 
the side of two and a half million as 
against one hundred and forty-seven and 
one-half million. Does not the Senator 
know of the opposition of the labor 
organizations? Is the CIO for the repeal 
of the tax? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I understand the 
CIO is for the repeal of the tax, and so is 
the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. And the Senator 
interprets the position of the CIO to be 
for the repeal of the tax and the destruc- 
tion of the industry. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. . The Senator from 
Minnesota has learned never to inter- 
pret. He reads and tries to understand 
what he reads. The labor movement 
sbeaks for itself and does so very well. 
The Senator does know that some repre- 
sentative of the American Federation of 
Labor stand with us on the substitute. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. How does the Sen- 
ator explain the result in the Ohio elec- 
tion, the last time the people had an 
opportunity to pass on this question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Minnesota has never tried to interpret 
the results of any Ohio election, either 
this one or the one to come in the future. 
I have enough trouble in Minnesota 
without trying to interpret results in 
Ohio. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT: The Senator is 
leaving-the impression that- the people 
of Ohio are somehow peculiar and differ- 
ent from the people of Minnesota, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No; the Senator is 
leaving the impression that the people 
of Ohio are masters of their own destiny. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. He knows they 
voted for the abolition of the restriction 
on oleomargarine. Does the Senator 
think the same principle should be ap- 
plicable to the cheese industry, and that 
there should be many little factories. in 
each State, and no shipments from 
other States? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I do not like to be 
taken into a discussion of the doctrine 
of eventualities. I prefer that we con- 

fine ourselves to the legislative proposal 
at hand, which is that of preventing 
fraud of the consumer. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I should like to, 
also and if we can get an agreement to 
vote, I should like to make the time any 
hour the opponents are willing to have 
a vote taken. I hesitate to say this is a 
filibuster, but, after all, some of the 
leaders have been very reluctant to 
speak on the question before the Senate. 
A week has passed, and only three 
speeches have been made by the oppo- 
nents. We are perfectly willing to vote 
on the bill today, now. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I told the Senator 
yesterday that we all stand ready to co- 
operate with him to arrive at a unani- 
mous-consent agreement to get a vote. 
I agree that prolonged and extended 
debate that borders on the nature of a 
filibuster is beneath the dignity of this 
body, and I think we should come to a 
decision. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 
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Mr. GILLETTE. I was very much in- 
terested in the statement made by the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT] that up to now there had only 
been three speeches made in opposition 
to the oleo bill. Up to now there has 
been only one speech made by the pro- 
ponents of the Pogge bill. While it was 
a magnificent speech, and worthy of any 
Senator, yet it is the only real speech 
which has been made here by the pro- 
ponenis of the Poage bil! up to the pres- 
ent time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the Senator’s comment, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
junior Senator from Minnesota would 
like to carry on and complete his speech, 
Mr. President, so we can some how meet 
the offer of the Senator from Arkansas 
to conclude this debate, 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield once more? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; I am happy 
to yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Noting the nervous- 
ness of the Senator from Arkansas, I can 
readily understand his anxiety to con- 
clude the debate when such a speech is 
being made as we are hearing here today. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
thank my distinguished colleague from 
Iowa. 

One of the first victims of this monop- 
oly, therefore, will be the American dairy 
farmer and his family, another small- 
business victim to monopoly control. 
The consumer may well be the second 
victim of this monopoly control. 


THE GILLETTE-WILEY SUBSTITUTE 


The Gillette-Wiley substitute amend- 
ment, of which I am a cosponsor, is one 
I shall support because it comes close to 
reconciling the need of removing all 
taxes and license fees on oleomargarine 
at the same time as it maintains fair 
competition between. the two commodi- 
ties. In principle, it is similar to scores 
of fair-trade laws undertaken to protect 
small businesses against the encroach- 
ments of big business and growing mo- 
nopoly. Fair-trade laws are a kind of 
price which the American society must 
pay to protect itself against the injus- 
tices, oligarchical tendencies, and even- 
tual prohibitive cost of monopoly con- 
trol. Whatever temporary price bene- 
fits the consumer may believe that he 
gains from allowing the potential mo- 
nopolies to stifle, ensnare, and strangle 
the small-business man and the small 
farmer, will soon prove to be completely 
illusory and, in fact, a serious and grave 
body blow to American freedom as our 
economy grows more and more monop- 
oly-controlled and directed. 

I have emphasized throughout my 
whole speech that whatever temporary 
little relief seems to come to the consum- 
er will represent a dear price to pay for 
what will ultimately happen in the long 
run, once the source of our competitive 
economy has been either severely dam- 
aged or destroyed. The price we pay in 
supporting the American small-business 
man and the American farmer is indeed 
a small one when we examine the vital 
role played by the American middle class, 
and when we see the advantages to our 
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democracy of preserving as large an area 
of competition as we can to withstand 
the encroachments of big business. 

That, Mr. President, is my case before 
the American people. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, what are 
the arguments of those supporting H. R. 
2023? First, oleo taxes will be repealed. 
That is no argument. This argument, 
Mr, President, is met and fully answered 
by the amendment in the nature of a 
substitute of which I am a cosponsor 
and am actively supporting. The Gil- 
lette-Wiley substitute repeals all oleo 
taxes. 

Secondly, the argument of those sup- 
porting H. R. 2023 is that by removing 
restrictions on colored oleo, specifically 
yellow-colored oleo, we protect the in- 
terests of the consumer. Now let us 
examine this latter argument. The 
legislation that I am supporting does not 
deny the right to produce and sell oleo 
either in interstate commerce or within 
a State. 

Oleo in its natural form, oleo that has 
been bleached, that has added preserva- 
tives, that has added vitamins, that has 
added synthetic flavor making it resem- 
ble and taste like butter, is given full op- 
portunity to be sold in interstate com- 
merce, The consumer can get oleo if the 
consumer wants it. The consumer can 
get oleo, but not oleo that masquerades 
as butter, that perpetuates a fraud on 
the people, 

In the course of my remarks I pointed 
out that an oleo-processing plant capable 
of producing 40,000 pounds of oleo per 
day can be established at a minimum 
cost of $75,000, this according to the tes- 
timony of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. If those who are interested in oleo 
and not in oleo monopoly want to sell 
yellow-colored oleo, the solution to their 
problem lies in the construction of hun- 
dreds of small oleo-producing plants 
producing within the several States, 
rather than 28 producers throughout the 
United States, five of which do better 
than two-thirds of the business. The 
Gillette-Wiley substitute does not pro- 
vide for the elimination of oleo from the 
consumer and producer market. The 
Gillette-Wiley substitute is an attack 
upon monopolistic-administered prices 
and monopolistic production in behalf 
of the consumer and his welfare. 

I wish to elaborate upon this point. 
The public policy of our Government has 
been for the establishment of what we 
call fair-trade standards, and the con- 
trol, regulation, and elimination of mo- 
nopolies. I recite as evidence the pas- 
sage of the Sherman Antitrust Act, the 
Clayton Act, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act, the Pure Food and Drug Act, 
and the Robinson-Patman Act and the 
Miller-Tydings Fair Trade Law. The 
established public policy of the Congress 
of the United States is that of maintain- 
ing conditions of fair competition and 
standards of fair trade. Patent laws 
and copyrights are further evidence of 
the will of the Government to protect 
the channels of trade and the property 
rights of individuals. 

It is a strange coincidence that the 
oleo bill comes before the United States 
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Senate at the same time that an open 
attack is being launched upon the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, the Sherman 
Antitrust Act, and the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act. These are the bulwarks of 
free enterprise and the protectors of a 
competitive economy. Yes, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the forces of monopoly in this 
country are diligently about their busi- 
ness to undermine a competitive business 
economy. In the process of doing this 
they appeal to the consumer, which is 
an old technique, an old game on the part 
of big business. The arguments we have 
heard in behalf of oleo are the same as 
the arguments which are being made 
throughout the country on the part of 
the cement industry and on the part of 
the steel industry, in their fight against 
the Federal Trade Commission and its 
rulings on the basing point. It is the 
same technique that is now being used by 
the A. & P. stores in their battle against 
the Antitrust Division of the Justice 
Department. Monopolistie big business 
has carried on a propaganda campaign 
that is attempting to mislead the Ameri- 
can people into believing that bigness is 
to the best interests of the American con- 
sumer. To be sure, bigness within itself 
It even may be a neces- 
sity. But bigness that incorporates 
within itself a control over a market, 
control over prices, control over distribu- 
tion, and ultimately control over the pro- 
ducer of the raw material is regimenta- 
tion, is un-American, and is destructive 
of the individual property rights and 
economic liberties of the American citi- 
zen. The oleo interests are hand-in- 
glove with big steel, big cement, big oil 
and petroleum, and all the other corpo- 
rate monopolies of this country. The 
Svenn is here to support this conclu- 
sion. 

Now the question we must ask our- 
selves on the issue of oleo, as on all issues 
that pertain to monopoly, is this: Will 
the short-run advantages of an admin- 
istered, controlled, and regulated low 
price that is used to kill off competition be 
to the long-run interest of the American 
consumer? 

In other words, are we to permit ever- 
growing concentration of economic pow- 
er which buys its way into the market by 
discriminatory prices and all the other 
techniques of the trade, to destroy our 
competitive economic structure? 

That is the issue. The issue is not the 
consumer, The consumer is protected by 
a good product. The consumer can buy 
butter, the consumer can buy oleo. He 
can buy colored oleo. The issue here is 
whether or not we are going to prevent, 
by the law of the land, a greater in- 
fringement of economic power. 

Are we to permit 28 oleo companies to 
undermine the economic well-being of 
2,500,000 dairy farmers and 3,500 
creameries, and 40,000 local dairy proc- 
essing plants? Are we to permit this 
with the approval of the Government of 
the United States when both political 
parties, the Republican and the Demo- 
cratic, have stated again and again to 
the American people that monopoly is 
the enemy of a free economic system, 
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and that monopoly is but the first step 
toward a regimented and controlled 
economy? Surely the consumers of 
America should not be misled into be- 
lieving that there is any advantage, 
either in price, in quality, in efficiency of 
production and distribution, in monopo- 
listic enterprise. The testimony before 
the Congress of the United States, the 
records in the Department of Justice and 
in the Trade Commission are filled with 
evidence that monopoly is not only con- 
ducive to inefficiency and high prices, but 
is a dangerous threat to the political and 
economic liberty of the American people. 

This, Mr, President, is my case before 
the American people. The issue is clear- 
ly drawn. Are we to turn over another 
segment of the American economy to the 
cartels, to the monopolies, or are we to 
fulfill our pledges of democratic faith by 
preserving, through the law of the land, 
the conditions of competition and eco- 
nomic opportunity? 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Alken Gurney Maybank 
Anderson Hayden Morse 
Brewster Hendrickson Murray 
Bricker Hickenlooper Neely 
Bridges Hill O'Conor 
Butler Holland Robertson 
yrd Humphrey Russell 
Cain Hunt Saltonstall 
Capehart Ives Schoeppel 
Chapman Jenner Smith, Maine 
Connally Johnson, Tex, Smith, N 
Cordon Johnston, §.C. Sparkman 
Darby Kefauver Stennis 
Donnell Kem Taft 
Douglas Kilgore Taylor 
Downey Knowland Thomas, Okla. 
Dworshak Langer ‘Thomas, Utab 
Eastland Leahy Thye 
Ecton Lehman Tobey 
Ellender Lodge Tydings 
Ferguson Long Vandenberg 
Flanders Lucas Watkins 
Frear McCarran Wherry 
Pulbright McCarthy Wiley 
George McFarland Williams 
Gillette McKellar Young 
Graham McMahon 
Green Magnuson 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A 
quorum is present. : 

Mr. YOUNG obtained the floor. 

Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from North Dakota yield to 
the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. YOUNG. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. As one of the spon- 
sors of the so-called Wiley-Gillette 
amendment, I intended to make some re- 
marks outlining my position. But I have 
just received a letter from Mr. W. J. 
Knutzen, president of the Skagit County 
Dairymen’s Association in my State, 
which so aptly and intelligently states 
the issues involved that I am going to re- 
frain from making the remarks I had in- 
tended to make, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Knutzen’s letter be placed 
in the Recorp at this point, as expressing 
completely my views on this question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SxKacir County DAIRYMEN’s ASSOCIATION, 
Burlington, Wash., December 31, 1949. 
Hon. Warren G. MAGNUEON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: When Congressman HENRY 
JaCKSON was to be in Burlington last week, 
we left word to call us if you could be with 
him. We wanted to place our case on the 
yellow oleomazzarine problem before you 
with all the details possible so that you 
would know how serious the problem has 
become. When the House passed H. R. 2023, 
the dairy industry started on a decline which 
will be given an added kick if you can't stop 
or kill it in the Senate. Since we could not 
meet you, we will do the best we can on pa- 
per. Of course, we realize you already know 
fully what the consequences are if H. R. 
2023 passes and yellow oleo has free distri- 
bution, 

At present, the Navy is selling yellow oleo 
right in our back yard at Whidbey Island. 
Why is the Government buying millions of 
pounds of butter and then selling yellow 
oleo to our armed forces? 

In our own State, where yellow oleomarga- 
rine sales are illegal, we have a clean-up job 
on our hands. Many restaurants are still 
mixing butter and oleo for sandwich spreads, 
but we feel we can lick this one if our coun- 
try does not allow national legal distribution 
of margarine colored yellow to imitate but- 
ter. On the other hand, if H. R. 2023 passes, 
it won't be long before we lose our law in this 
State against sale of yellow oleomargarine. 
There would simply be too much money 
spent by the vegetable-oil processors to 
compete with their propaganda. 

Our national economy is threatened now. 
Dairying, combined with beef, is the largest 
single agricultural crop in this Nation. 
When 90 percent of veal and 40 percent of 
our beef comes from dairy herds, we shouldn't 
allow either imports of dairy products or in- 
fringement on dairy products such as yellow 
margarine. You know that 20,000,000 pounds 
of cheese is slated for import by the end of 
1950. Five million pounds is already here— 
and at half the price of local cheese. That 
cheese will replace local cheese to the tune 
of 8,000,000 pounds of butter, which will hve 
to be made, or we will just simply lose more 
cows. 

Newspapers are carrying predictions (Bab- 
son) that milk production will be up in 
1950. We heartily disagree with this pre- 
diction. Our factory shippers number 1,200 
and our grade A shippers number only 315. 
We can see that some increase could take 
place in A grade milk in some parts of the 
Nation where they are short of bottling grade 
milk but we already have a surplus in almost 
every major market right in the middle of 
winter. We also point out that the factory 
shipper, if not given some protection, will 
fade from the picture. Secretary Brannan 
has just announced lower support prices for 
dairy products. Since these all affect the 
factory shipper, his immediate 1950 income 
will drop. That means a drop in national 
income, which in turn can be multiplied 
several times over the value of the raw mate- 
rials. Transferring our butter business to a 
vegetable product is short-sighted economy 
even to the grower of those crops from which 
the vegetable oils and fats are derived. You 
know that concentrates fed to cows from 
that source aids in keeping comparatively 
low vegetable oils and fats selling prices so 
they can compete with imported fats and 
oils. By eliminating the dairy herds, this 
concentrate market will be lost and imported 
oils will replace local products in our opinion. 

From your statements to us, we know that 
you are as conversant with these problems 
as we are. However, you may need support 
in backing up your stand by additional testi- 
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mony and we want you to know that we are 
willing to carry out any plan by which you 
will be supplied with this material. That 
House bill 2023 is a menace of the first order 
to us. We do hope you can kill it in the 
Senate, 
Sincerely, 
W. J. KNUTZEN, 
President. 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I wish to 
speak in opposition to House bill 2023, 
the bill sponsored by the able Senator 
from Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT]. Pas- 
sage of the Fulbright bill in its present 
form would do a grave injustice to the 
2,500,000 dairy farmers in the United 
States and also, in my opinion, to the 
great consuming American public. 

The dairy farmers, while they believe 
they are entitled to the protection they 
have had for years through the tax which 
has been applied to oleomargarine, are 
perfectly willing that these taxes be re- 
pealed allowing oleomargarine to be sold 
subject to the laws in the various States. 
At the same time, they believe, and justly 
so, that they must have protection 
against fraud and imitation of their 
product which has been recognized as 
one of the most essential foods of all 
families for centuries. 

After talking with consumers in al- 
most every walk of life, I find that they, 
too, want at least some protection. They 
want to know, for example, when they 
are making purchases in markets of 
dairy products, whether or not the prod- 
uct they are buying is a real dairy prod- 
uct or an imitation. The millions who 
eat 65,000,000 meals a day in restaurants 
and cafes, too, want to know what kind 
of butter is being served them, whether 
it be real dairy butter or a substitute. 

It is regrettable that manufacturers 
of margarine have seen fit in recent 
years so to label their product that the 
average consumer does not know which 
product he is buying. For example, 
many margarine products are being sold 
on the market with a picture of a dairy 
farm on the package, or advertised with 
such phrases as “freshly churned” or 
“country sweet,” or labeled in other ways 
to indicate that they may be real dairy 
butter when in fact they are only sub- 
stitute products. 

It is this fraudulent method of selling 
a substitute product which dairy farmers 
are violently opposed to and have every 
right to be. It is my opinion that many 
hundreds of thousands of consumers 
have been eating margarine in recent 
years believing, because of the label on 
the package which implied it was dairy 
butter, that it actually was. The dairy 
industry asks only for such regulations 
of substitutes as may be necessary to 
protect the producers and consumers. 
Butter can be identified at sight only by 
its naturally yellow color. Whenever 
vegetable-oil food products are readily 
identifiable by taste or appearance, con- 
sumers will judge by their purchases be- 
tween the products. This is not possible 
when a product such as margarine is 
colored the same as dairy butter and 
every conceivable method used to even 
label the package to deceive the public. 

Why, in the name of common sense, 
cannot margarine stand on its own mer- 
its, if it is as good a product as its manu- 
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facturers would have us believe? Oleo 
has been allowed to imitate the flavor of 
butter. It may use preservatives, denied 
to butter. It is fortified to imitate the 
nutritional qualities of butter. It imi- 
tates butter wrapping and butter pack- 
aging. Dairy farmers are fully aware 
that this has gone a long way to destroy 
the sales of their own product. It has 
gone a long way to destroy one of the 
greatest industries in America. In Can- 
ada, in a single year of legalized oleo, 
Canadian dairy farmers have lost $50,- 
000,000 in butter sales, according to the 
president of the National Dairy Council. 

Mr. President, it appears to be pos- 
sible that the food requirements of our 
Nation could be supplied largely by arti- 
ficial products similar to oleomargarine. 
Germany, previous to World War II and 
during the war, of necessity, had to re- 
sort to that means. I am told that a 
large part of both their food and clothing 
was provided through artificial methods; 
both food and clothing, for example, 
being produced in large quantities from 
coal and wood pulp. I shudder to think 
what would happen to our economy here 
in the United States if we applied that 
Philosophy. It would mean a bankrupt 
agriculture and eventually a bankrupt 
Nation. 

How far and fast we can safely move 
in the direction of substitute foods, dis- 
placing purely agricultural products, is 
a question that ought to receive serious 
consideration. At one time approxi- 
mately one-half the population of the 
United States was engaged in agricul- 
ture. At the present time, approximately 
18 percent only of our total population 
is engaged in farming. 

The complete substitution of dairy 
butter in the market places by oleomar- 
garine would be another step in that di- 
rection and would do untold injury to 
our whole farming economy. Presently, 
there are approximately 2,500,000 of our 
farmers engaged in dairying. If our but- 
ter markets are to be lost or the price 
demoralized, a large part of this 2,500,- 
000 people would, of necessity, have to 
engage in other types of farming or move 
into the cities, seeking employment in 
an employment market that is already 
well supplied. 

I wish to point out, too, Mr. President, 
that in the field of agriculture we have 
plenty of economic problems. Farm 
prices have generally declined as much 
as 50 percent and more in the last 2 
years. This decrease in farm income is 
already being felt in our national econ- 
omy, and primarily through reduced 
farm purchasing power and lowered in- 
come-tax returns. The future outlook 
for agriculture is far from bright, and 
here we have on the Senate floor today 
the oleomargarine bill which, if passed, 
would deal another severe blow to agri- 
culture. 

If this oleomargarine bill should be- 
come a law, as I have pointed out, great 
numbers of American farmers would 
have to convert their farms to another 
type of agriculture. It is obvious that 
there is little opportunity in this direc- 
tion. Our farmers are already required 
to reduce their wheat acreage by 25 per- 
cent and more. Cotton, corn, and almost 
every other type of farming is facing like 
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curtailed production programs if we are 
to maintain even a meager minimum 
price for agricultural products. 

Even while the problems of agriculture 
increase day by day, we are importing 
great quantities of agricultural products. 
There are a few astounding examples, 
While our production of rye in the United 
States is almost at a record low, we have 
imported in the past 6 months more 
than twice as much as we have exported. 
This at a time when markets were avail- 
able to us in Austria, Germany, and other 
countries, if the administration would 
only see fit to take advantage of them. 
About a year and a half ago, we gave 
England, through ECA, $354,000,000 to 
purchase wheat in Canada. Approxi- 
mately 6 months ago, through ECA, the 
United States again furnished $175,000,- 
000 to England for the purchase of wheat 
in Canada. In effect, this gave the 
Canadian farmers a better farm price 
support program than that enjoyed by 
United States farmers. The Canadians, 
as a result, face no acreage-reduction 
program as do our farmers. 

We have imported many other farm 
products that could well be produced in 
the United States. Some of these im- 
portation programs could well be carried 
to extremes, as is, in my opinion, the 
margarine question now before us. Im- 
ports of sugar supplied 48.7 percent of our 
United States needs in 1949. If protec- 
tive tariffs of roughly 10 percent were 
lowered, or completely abolished, of 
course the American consumers could 
buy sugar cheaper, but it is admitted by 
the majority of this Congress that this 
would be an unwise policy. 

There is a great similarity between the 
problem of the United States dairy in- 
terests and the United States sugar pro- 
ducers. Both need protection. In the 
case of the dairy interests, the producers 
are willing to go much further than are 
the sugar producers in that they are 
willing to eliminate the protective taxes 
and ask only that it be substituted by 
the Wiley-Gillette bill, which would pro- 
vide a protection against the infringe- 
ment in their market by substitutes in 
a fraudulent manner. 

Mr. President, many argue that we 
must not stop progress in any direction; 
that we must allow cheaper foods to 
reach our markets, regardless of the con- 
sequences to our producers. We have 
pursued this course much too far already. 
If we keep moving further in that direc- 
tion, we shall find ourselves in the same 
position we were in during that disas- 
trous period for agriculture from 1930 to 
1940. During that period, every State in 
the Midwest, the greatest farm area 
in the United States, if not in the world, 
lost large percentages of their pop- 
ulation. These farmers, during that 
period, moved to the cities on the west 
coast and east coast of the United States, 
seeking employment when there was 
little to be had. In North Dakota at that 
time we lost 18 percent of our population, 
and even to this day have not regained 
the total amount of population enjoyed 
in 1930. Most other agricultural areas 
are in a similar position. 

This population shift was made nec- 
essary because there was not a single 
phase of agriculture which was profitable 
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in that era. Iowa, one of the most fertile 
agricultural States of all, suffered just as 
severely, if not more so, than other States 
during that period. 

What I am trying to point out, Mr. 
President, is the great need at this par- 
ticular time to protect all segments of 
our agriculture if we are to prevent 
another depression far more disastrous 
than was the past one. 

Mr. President, in the bill now before 
the Senate, the farmers directly affected 
are the dairy farmers, cotton farmers, 
and soybean farmers. 

The dairy and cotton farmers have 
long been established in the United 
States, and both have contributed much 
to the building of the Nation’s commerce 
andeccnomy. Cotton, however, is grown 
principally for its fiber. Cottonseed oil 
isa byproduct. Milk, on the other hand, 
is the only product of the cow, and its 
only use of any. importance is for food. 
About 27 percent of all our milk is manu- 
factured into butter, the form in which 
it may best be stored and shipped. 

Cotton farming depletes the fertility 
of the soil, while dairy farming builds it 
up. Sections of the country which have 
pursued cotton farming for long periods 
have found it desirable to introduce 
dairying as a method of diversification 
and to build up the soil. Much time and 
effort have been expended in many com- 
munities, not only in the South but else- 
where, by businessmen, bankers, and 
civic clubs to foster dairy farming as an 
important factor in improving agricul- 
ture. Dairy farmers furnish a large 
market for cottonseed cake, which is a 
byproduct of cotton farming, and which 
brings the cotton farmer more money 
than he gets for cottonseed oil used 
in oleo. 

Any policy that results in replacement 
of butter by oleomargarine will result in 
a decrease in dairying, a decrease in the 
cotton farmers’ market for cottonseed 
cake, and an increase in his cost for 
fertilizer. 

Soybean oil does not make as good a 
quality of oleomargarine as does cotton- 
seed oil. There are so many diversified 
markets for soybeans and for soybean 
oil that it is not necessary for them to 
find a market by invading the dairy field. 

Nothing is gained by the Nation if 
one element in our agriculture is to be 
built up only by tearing down another. 

In my own State of North Dakota sales 
of dairy products account for 6 percent 
of our total farm income. Sales of 
North Dakota farm products used in 
oleomargarine account for only five one- 
thousandths of 1 percent of the State’s 
total farm income. More than 92 per- 
cent of all the milk sold in North Dakota 
goes into butter. There is no metro- 
politan market that could absorb the 
fluid milk produced in North Dakota and 
many of its surrounding States, if butter 
markets are handed over to oleo. 


Diversified farming, of which dairy , 


farming is one of the most important 
single elements, is essential in soybean- 
growing areas and in cotton areas. 

Mr. President, great soil conservation 
authorities have spoken from time to 
time on the role that dairy farming plays 
in conservation of the soil. I wish to 
quote here briefly from one of the most 
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eminent world authorities on the ques- 
tion of soil conservation, Dr. H. H. Ben- 
nett, Chief of the United States Soil 
Conservation Service: 

Few, if any, other kinds of farms respond 
more promptly and satisfactorily to soil and 
water conservation, cropping, and pasture- 
management measures than does dairy 
farming. 


O. E. Reed, Chief of the Bureau of 
Dairy Industry, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, says: 

No farmer has a better opportunity to keep 
his farm land in a high state of fertility and 
productiveness than the man who markets 
his crop through good dairy cows, 


We would do well here today to heed 
the warning of Dr. Bennett, Mr. Reed, 
and others on this all-important subject 
of soil conservation. 

Mr. President, we are wisely spending 
hundreds of millions of dollars annually 
on soil-conserving programs. This pro- 
gram not only should be continued but 
greatly accelerated if we are to avoid the 
tragedy of other once great nations of 
the world which failed to recognize this 
great need. The dairy farmer conserves 
his soil without Federal subsidies, by re- 
turning to the land much of what he 
takes from it. Destruction of our dairy 
industry through legislation such as is 
now pending before the Senate would in 
a large measure nullify much of our 
laudible efforts toward better conserva- 
tion of our greatest asset of all—our soil 
fertility. 

History demonstrates that the leading 
nations of the world are and have been 
those which consume the greatest quan- 
tities of dairy products. 

The progress made in recent years, in 
which oleomargarine has gained a large 
part of the butter market, has encour- 
aged the vegetable-oil people to make in- 
roads into the market for other dairy 
products. Vegetable oils have been sub- 
stituted for butterfat in ice cream. 
Vegetable oils have been substituted for 
butterfat in evaporated milk. 

The Fulbright bill, if it became a law, 
would open the door to more and more 
substitution in these vitally important 
food products. While cotton farmers, 
through greater use of cottonseed in the 
manufacture of oleomargarine, tempo- 
rarily benefit, it would, in my opinion, 
only be a short time until cheaper for- 
eign oils would take the place of cotton- 
seed. 

The total per capita consumption of 
fats in the United States remains about 
constant, so an increase in consumption 
of vegetable fats results in decreased 
consumption of dairy products. The nu- 
tritionists agree that our national con- 
sumption of dairy products should be 
greatly increased for the well-being of 
our people. There is ample market for 
vegetable oils in the forms of shorten- 
ings, cooking compounds, salad oils, and 
industrial products. That is, if we can 
prevent the importation of these from 
other parts of the world, which can pro- 
duce far more cheaply with low-price 
labor. 

Mr. President, undoubtedly the pas- 
sage of the Fulbright bill would give a 
temporary advantage, small though I 
am sure it would be, to cotton producers, 
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There will be little, if any, advantage to 
the consumers of the United States. 
Most of the production of oleomargarine 
is in the hands of a very few tremen- 
dously large corporations whose records 
do not irdicate that they are willing to 
Pass on much, if any, of their savings 
to the consumers by way of lower prices 
for oleomargarine. 

In my opinion, if the Fulbright bill 
should pass, the consumers in the future 
would be paying even more for this prod- 
uct. It would go a long way toward de- 
stroying the economy of two and one- 
half million small dairy farmers. 

I sincerely hope that the Wiley-Gil- 
lette substitute will be approved. This 
substitute, while not all that dairy farm- 
ers would like and are entitled to, will in 
some measure protect the great dairy in- 
terests of this Nation. 


I add in closing, Mr. President, that I- 


know of no other subject which is closer 
to the hearts of the dairy farmers than 
is the bill now pending before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
Scuoerret in the chair). The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of the 


Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY]. 
Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, in 


studying the issue that is before us today 
Thope we may all realize that the import- 
ance of the action we take may run far 
beyond the direct interests of the butter 
and oleomargarine producers. We are 
discussing a proposal that the Federal 
Government should facilitate an effort 
by one industry—the oleomargarine in- 
dustry—to persuade the American public 
to use a highly refined, processed, and 
synthetic product as a substitute for 
natural butter. We are doing more than 
that. We are encouraging the oleo- 
margarine industry to tailor its product 
as to color, taste, smell, size, and in every 
other way exactly like butter, so that the 
consumer will not be able to tell whether 
it is butter or not unless he looks at the 
label, and unless the label is honest. 

I recall that a few days ago the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT] spoke of artificial leather 
as a substitute for natural leather, rayon 
as a substitute for cotton, and referred 
to other similar imitations. At least 
none of those products went into the 
human stomach, I realize that we live in 
an age of synthetics, but I do not believe 
that we ought to try to fill the needs of 
the human stomach with synthetics when 
the original product of nature is still 
plentiful. I believe we should at least 
exempt the human biology from this in- 
vasion of additional substitutes. Fur- 
thermore, I believe that if we accept the 
pending measure we may set a precedent 
which will make it difficult to reject any 
other product which may be subse- 
quently developed as a substitute for any 
other natural food. 

Mr. President, there is vastly more to 
this oleomargarine-dairy controversy 
than meets the eye at first blush. Many 
aspects of the problem are well known 
to us, and to a large segment of the gen- 
eral public as well. There are some, of 
course, who have been swayed in their 
evaluation of the issue by the high-pres- 
sure propaganda tactics employed so in- 
geniously by the oleomargarine indus- 
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try's high-salaried, high-powered lobby- 
ing, publicity and advertising staffs. 
There are still others whose selfish per- 
sonal interests blind them to the real 
factors involved in this case. But no one 
with even the sketchiest knowledge of 
our delicately balanced farm economy 
denies that a monopoly by the powerful 
oleomargarine trust of the American 
table-spread market would bring eco- 
nomic chaos to our 2,500,060 dairy farm- 
ers. Anyone with even the most super- 
ficial comprehension of this Nation’s 
economic history readily concedes that 
the butter market is the inexpendable 
balance wheel of our great dairy in- 
dustry, and that our vital dairy industry 
is the inexpendable stabilizer of our en- 
tire agricultural economy. For it is a 
truism among economists that every 
major depression we have suffered in 
this country started in agriculture. And 


currently declining dairy prices indicate’ 


that the dairy industry is already on the 
brink of a real recession. 

Mr. President, from the standpoint. of 
the dairyman, the effect of this bill would 
be to permit oleomargarine to invade the 
market for butter and destroy that mar- 
ket for the butter producer and the pro- 
ducer of dairy products. That is the 
sum and substance of it. That appar- 
ently is the purpose of some of the spon- 
sors of it. That is the reason why some 
of us who are familiar with the problems 
of the farmer are against it. 


ENDANGERS Son. CONSERVATION 


No iniormed person will question the 
prediction that dairy farmers in every 
part of this Nation, if confronted with 
the loss of the butter market, the only 
equitable outlet they have for 27 percent 
of their total milk production, would be 
compelled to slaughter millions of dairy 
cows virtually overnight. Moreover, Mr. 
President, in this respect, agronomists 
and farm experts generally concur that 
loss of such large numbers of dairy cat- 
tle would strike a fatal blow at the very 
taproots of our national soil-conserva- 
tion program. This is so because these 
dairy animals, which perform such a 
miraculous cycle of efficiency in the 
course of their existence, contribute to 
our good earth the very essence of fer- 
tility; the fertility for which this Nation 
is justly famous the world over; fertility 
that provides us with most of the basic 
foods to preserve the health and ener- 
gies of the people of this Nation, and of 
the people of numerous other nations 
less fortunate and farseeing than we. 
In this connection, I urge this body to 
consider nations such as China, India, 
and Africa, which have neglected the 
cultivation of their soil, which have de- 
valuated their dairy industry and failed 
to practice animal husbandry. Then 
compare those countries with Denmark, 
Switzerland, Sweden, Holland, and the 
other agriculture-conscious nations. In 
the first group we find people who are 
undernourished, impoverished, and dis- 
consolate. While in the other group we 
find well-fed, well-clothed, prosperous 
healthy, happy people. I say, therefore, 
that men of vision will not fly in the face 
of fate by permitting the oleomargarine 
trust to doom our historically vital dairy 
industry, which provides our two most 
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nearly perfect foods—meat and milk— 
foods indispensable to an adequate diet 
for every man, woman, and child in 
America, 

MEAT AND DAIRY PRICES WOULD SKYROCKET 


By the same token, Mr. President, no 
Member of this body who has perused 
the records of past hearings on the oleo- 
margarine issue can rationally refute the 
documented statements of reputable 
farm experts who contend that the. 
slaughter of millions of dairy cows will 
eventually result in an unprecedented. 
scarcity of beef, and veal, and milk, and. 
cream, and cheese. They further pre- 
dict that such an eventuality would sky- 
rocket the prices of these essential foods. 
and of all other dairy products as well. 
This condition would be inevitable since. 
apart from milk, 40 percent of the Na- 
tion's supply of beef and veal is derived: 
from our dairy: cows.. Consequently, a 
full-scale massacre of dairy cattle would. 
naturally greatly reduce the reproduc- 
tive source of calves and the cycle of per-. 
petuation would thus be appreciably 
narrowed. 

PERFECT IMITATION OF BUTTER INSURES OLEO 
MONOPOLY 

Some misinformed individuals have 
questioned the contention that bank- 
ruptcy would befall the dairy farmers of 
this Nation if the 28 oleo corporations 
were to capture the butter market. Some 
have been bold enough to express doubt 
that oleomargarine, colored yellow in 
exact imitation of butter, could capture 
the butter market. But how can anyone 
doubt this, when the synthetic product, 
oleomargarine, would then not only smell 
and taste like butter, but would also look 
exactly like butter? 

The fact remains, Mr. President, that 
we have only to examine the evidence 
inserted in the records of the hearings to 
realize how easily such a monopoly could 
be engineered. One has only to know 
that 5 of the 28 oleomargarine corpora- 
tions in this country manufacture 68.4 
percent of all of the oleomargarine used 
in the United States. Furthermore, 40 
percent of the world’s total consumption 
of oleomargarine is manufactured by a 
single company, the giant Unilever em- 
pire, which is the parent European com- 
pany of Lever Bros. This is not 
rumor, Mr. President. Cables received 
from the special services division of In- 
ternational News Service, who conducted 
an objective survey of Unilever, Ltd., of 
London, were entered in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record. These cables reported 
that Charles Luckman, president of 
Lever Bros Co., had stated in London 
that the John Jelke Co. of Chicago, pur- 
chased recently by Lever Bros., would 
ultimately expand its operations to all of 
the 48 States, and that Lever Bros. 
planned to build oleomargarine plants 
on both the east and west coasts. Cer- 
tainly this leaves little to the imagina- 
tion concerning Mr. Luckman's and 
Lever Bros.’ and Unilever, Ltd.'s aspira- 
tions in the United States of America. 

FRAUD INEVITABLE 


Those of this body who have examined 
the official records of the oleomargarine 
hearings know also that an investigation 
conducted recently in the State of 
Arkansas, revealed that 66 out of 100 
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restaurants in that State were illegally 
serving oleomargarine colored yellow in 
exact imitation of real butter. The most 
pertinent and enlightening facet of this 
investigation, however, is the startling 
fact that Arkansas has an oleomargarine 
law in effect which is virtually identical 
to the oleomargarine measure now await- 
ing action by this body. The Arkansas 
law permits the serving of yellow oleo- 
margarine in restaurants, provided cus- 
tomers are informed of the substitution 
by posted signs and by mention in menus. 
Nevertheless, 66 percent of the res- 
taurants investigated were serving yel- 
low oleo illegally, and not 1 of the 100 
restaurants displayed a sign of any kind 
concerning the substitution, or made any 
mention in their menus of the switch. 
To fully appreciate the import of this 
comparatively limited investigation, this 
body must consider that Americans eat 
65,000,000 restaurant meals every day in 
the year. 
ENFORCEMENT INFEASIBLE AND COSTLY 


Some may argue that the solution to 
this fraudulent use of yellow oleo is rigid 
enforcement. In answer to that, let me 
say, Mr. President, the Bureau of the 
Budget and the Pure Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration have estimated that it 
would cost the taxpayers five to six mil- 
lion dollars annually, and would require 
employment of a minimum of 950 addi- 
tional Federal agents, to make only a 
single check each year of every res- 
taurant in this country. They concede, 
however, effective enforcement could not 
be achieved with less than one inspection 
each month. Simple arithmetic tells us, 
then, that this would involve an expendi- 
ture of $60,000,000 annually and employ- 
ment of 11,450 additional Federal agents. 
But even then we would have no assur- 
ance that the very lucrative yellow oleo 
fraud could be controlled. 

FRAUD WOULD NOT END IN RESTAURANTS 


There is still another fraud possibility 
to examine. The profit on a pound of 
oleo is approximately 3 cents and the 
profit on a pound of butter is a quarter 
of a cent. It would, therefore, not as- 
tonish students of human nature if 
thousands of unscrupulous tradespeople 
were to palm off yellow oleomargarine 
as butter. In fact, testimony before the 
House and Senate committees showed 
that unskilled persons are able to switch 
a pound of oleomargarine from a 
1-pound oleo carton to a 1-pound butter 
carton in a little more than 1 minute. 
GLUT OF ERSATZ FOODS MIGHT INJURE PUBLIC 

HEALTH 

Mr. President, while I realize that the 
points I have made thus far are known 
to you and to this body, I was impelled 
to reiterate them as a preface to my 
major concern in this issue. I am com- 
ing now to that imperative matter. Iam 
intensely concerned lest we pass legisla- 
tion here which would tend to establish 
a dangerous precedent for the indiscrimi- 
nate sale of synthetic foods to the people 
of America. I am deeply fearful lest 
America’s markets be deluged and glutted 
with ersatz milk and meat and cheese 
and an unending procession of artificial, 
substitute, inorganic foods such as those 
that were developed in Hitler’s Reich. I 
am doing considerable research on this 
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subject, and I shall subsequently submit 
here scientific data which have con- 
vinced me that the wholesomeness of 
these chemical food substitutes is, to say 
the least, questionable. And I shall also 
show that many of these inorganic foods 
already exist. 


GERMANY DEVELOPING SYNTHETIC FOODS 


Mr. President, allow me to prove that 
the fear I express here is not an alarm- 
ist’s hysteria—not the figment of an un- 
bridled imagination. Only recently the 
New York Times reported that two food 
substitutes had been developed in Frank. 
furt, Germany, where scientists had at- 
tested to the fact that the products 
tasted like and had the same nutritious 
qualities as milk and meat. 

Another reliable report, which was sub- 
mitted in testimony before the subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry of this body during the 
Seventy-eighth Congress, stated that a 
method had been developed in Germany 
for the manufacture of fatty acids, soaps, 
and edible fats rom petroleum paraffin 
and from a byproduct of Germany’s 
synthetic gasoline plants. 

Actually, during 1937, a factory was 
erected in Germany for the manufac- 
ture of artificial fatty acids and syn- 
thetic fatty acids were produced from 
coal. At that time the Public Health 
Bureau of the Reich, under the leader- 
ship of a certain professor, Dr. Flossner, 
claimed to have demonstrated what he 
termed the “high value of synthetic 
edible fats” after making several experi- 
ments. He then released these fats to 
the public with the statement: “These 
are the first synthetic food materials in 
the world for human nourishment.” 
Also in Germany, the first full-scale 
plant for the manufacture of edible fats 
was erected. This edible fat was pre- 
pared in a mulsified form as what was 
called synthetic butter. 

FILLED MILK ACT EFFECTIVE 


I tell you, Mr. President, that I am 
deeply disturbed and earnestly fearful 
that a precedent for the development 
of such food substitutes might be estab- 
lished in this country. It would seem 
that Members of the Sixty-seventh Con- 
gress in 1923 were assailed by the same 
fear which now assails me, when they 
saw fit to pass the Filled Milk Act, to 
regulate the sale of that synthetic-milk 
product, which is a combination of vege- 
table oils and skim milk, to imitate evap- 
orated milk. The Filled Milk Act has 
proved successful in regulating the sale 
and manufacture of imitation evapora- 
ted milk. But who can say what might 
have happened to our great dairy indus- 
try and perhaps even to the public health 
had the Congress failed to anticipate the 
grave potentialities inherent in the un- 
controlled sale of an ersatz milk on the 
American market. 

I am unalterably opposed to having 
every new synthesis compounded by 
chemists introduced into the food 
stream of this Nation. I am fearful— 
and I am not alone in this, for a great 
many distinguished scientists agree—I 
am fearful of the deleterious effect which 
such a synthetic diet might ultimately 
have upon the systems of every man, 
woman, and child in this country. 
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MEDICAL MEN QUESTION MODERN FOOD-PROCESS=- 
ING METHODS 


Mr. President, Members of this body 
may recall that not too long ago a group 
of distinguished medical men, among 
them pediatricians, nutritionists, bio- 
chemists, and professors of medicine, 
signed and submitted to the Food and 
Drug Administration a resolution in the 
name of the Council of Foods and Nu- 
trition of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. This resolution pertained to the 
establishment of standards for bread 
and related products. The outstanding 
aggregation of medical men who signed 
the resolution included such celebrated 
personages as Dr. Morris Fishbein, edi- 
tor of the Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association; Dr. Philip C. Jeans, pro- 
fessor of pediatrics of the University of 
Iowa School of Medicine; Dr. James Wil- 
son, secretary of the Council of Foods 
and Nutrition of the AMA; Dr. George 
R. Cogwill, professor of nutrition at Vale 
University School of Medicine; Dr. C. A. 
Elvehjem, professor of biochemistry of 
the University of Wisconsin and who is 
generally regarded as one of the Nation's 
great biochemists; Dr. Russell M. Wilder, 
chief of medicine at the Mayo Clinic; Dr. 
Howard B. Lewis, of the department of 
biological chemistry, University of Mich- 
igan; Dr. John B. Youmans, formerly 
professor of medicine at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity School of Medicine; these and 
other distinguished gentlemen of the 
world of science and of the medical pro- 
fession, who have investigated the sub- 
ject of chemical food substitutes in rela- 
tion to the public health, signed the res- 
olution. I should like at this time to 
vat several excerpts from their resolu- 

on: 

An increasing proportion of the Nation's 
food supply is subjected to industrial proc- 
essing. Accordingly, alterations in process- 
ing techniques may have a direct bearing 
on the quality of the national diet and 
health, * © © 

At the present * * there is being 
introduced a new processing practice which 
the council views with considerable appre- 
hension—fAamely, the widespread addition 
of certain surface- active compounds 
(shortening extenders) to a variety of foods, 
especially bread and other bakery prod- 
ucts. . * * 

They are added to foodstuffs during proc- 
essing in order to aid emulsification. Their 
use allows the production of a smooth- 
textured product, often of superior sales 
appeal, which contains less fat than one 
made without the extender. In some in- 
stances the addition of the agent also per- 
mits the lowering of the proportions of other 
important food ingredients in the product— 
for example, the use in bread imparts simi- 
lar properties of freshness as does the use 
of nonfat milk solids. 


Mr. President, I realize it may appear 
that some of these data have no specific 
bearing upon the issue we are debating. 
However, it is all a part of the trend to 
substitute chemistry for nature. And I 
am trying to prove that this body can- 
not afford to promulgate any law which 
might ultimately become the means of 
encouraging our successors or our col- 
leagues, in the years ahead, to predicate 
other, similar laws upon our ill-advised 
conclusions—conclusions not formed in 
the public interest. Toward forestalling 
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such determinations I must give you all 
the facts at my disposal. 


SYNTHETIC FATS STILL UNFIT FOR HUMANS 


I can give authenticated facts, Mr. 
President, relating to potential, chemi- 
cally produced oleomargarine which fol- 
low the same line as the facts I have sub- 
mitted concerning new processes in the 
manufacture of bread. For example, in 
March of 1949 the Nutrition Division of 
the Food and Agricultural Organization 
of the United Nations issued a booklet 
on synthetic fats entitled, “Synthetic 
Fats, Their Potential Contribution to 
World Food Requirement.” Contained 
in this booklet is a complete story of the 
development of synthetic fats to take 
the place of organic foods. In tracing 
the possibilities that might arise, the 
booklet has this to say about synthetic 
margarines: 

No final conclusion on the nutritional 
value of synthetic fats can be drawn at the 
present time. The available information 
emphasized the need for further eaperimental 
work. 

It would, however, clearly be premature to 
advocate the large-scale manufacture of 
synthetic fats for human consumption, pend- 
ing the collection of more complete and 
satisfactory experimental and clinical data. 


That is a striking example of the point 
Iam debating here. That is a definite 
indication of what can happen when 
genii of chemistry set to work to substi- 
tute their alchemy for organic fats and 
oils or any of nature’s foodstuffs. Ob- 
serve their admitted uncertainty as to 
the final results of this development. 
Their indecisiveness is patently obvious 
when they say: 

It would, however, clearly be premature 
to advocate the large-scale manufacture of 
synthetic fats for human consumption. 


Mr, President, I do not wish to make a 
nuisance of myself through unnecessary 
repetition, but I must say again that my 
principal concern in this issue is for the 
health of the people of America. This 
body will agree that thus far all the evi- 
dence I have presented indicates that 
science has only a fragmentary knowl- 
edge of the effect of these inorganic, syn- 
thetic foods upon the human system, 
Nevertheless, I contend that if we per- 
mit oleomargarine to masquerade in the 
guise of real creamery butter, by passing 
legislation to legalize the movement of 
yellow oleomargarine in interstate com- 
merce, we shall be opening the road for 
an interminable stream of these un- 
proven, laboratory-conceived, chemically 
concocted inorganic foods. 


FRAUD LATENT IN SYNTHETIC-FOOD DISTRIBUTION 


Let me go back for a moment to the 
German report, referred to previously, 
which appeared in the New York Times. 
A spokesman, in Germany, in announc- 
ing the advent of the chemical food sub- 
stitutes which had been developed there 
by a group of Allied and German scien- 
tists, stated: 

This is potentially the greatest innovation 
in human feeding since people began to 
cook. This is a big statement, but it is true. 
These synthetic foods can be a boon not 
only to the people of Germany but to hungry 
areas throughout the world. They are cheap 
and could be useful in the United States 
too. 
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The synthetic foods that this spokes- 
man referred to consist of a combina- 
tion of protein extracts from such diverse 
sources as soybeans, peanuts; wood, 
wheat, corn, and even coal. The syn- 
thetic milk produced by this group of 
scientists is already being distributed in 
German rations. 

The synthetic meat is actually a mix- 
ture of 50 percent ordinary meat and 
50 percent vegetable proteins. It is pre- 
pared in the form of sausages, such as 
liverwurst and salami, Those two prod- 
ucts have also gone on the market in 
Germany. There was a third synthetic 
food which they attempted to produce: 
a 100-percent vegetable protein, but it 
was rejected because it was not thought 
to be palatable enough. However, the 
spokesman stated that experiments were 
continuing. He said—and there is a fine 
analogy to be drawn from this: 

We can even produce a “roast beef” so 
that you would not know the difference from 
the real thing. 

SYNTHETIC FOOD “CAPSULES” A POSSIBILITY 


That, Mr. President, is precisely what 
the oleomargarine manufacturers are at- 
tempting to do in relation to butter. 
They are trying to make oleomargarine 
look and taste so much like butter that 
you would not know the difference from 
the real thing. Yes, and that is the 
paramount evil which this body must nip 
in the bud now, or else be prepared to 
see the dairy cow put out of business 
and our great dairy industry doomed. 
Then, before too long, we would see syn- 
thetic “roast beef,” chemical vegetables, 
ersatz steak, bread and butter, all con- 
cocted in chemical laboratories, and 
piped to the dinner tables of the people 
of America. Nor is it impossible to con- 
ceive that in the course of time these 
same test-tube geniuses will develop in- 
organic foods synthesized to a point 
where perhaps all we shall have to do 
to be thoroughly nourished, even sati- 
ated, will be to gulp a minute capsule, 
followed by a short sip of water. But 
I dread to think what would be the effect 
upon our public health if we had to sub- 
sist on this unnatural, man-made chem- 
ical diet, from the cradle to the grave. 

MEAT INSTITUTE OFFICIAL REPLIES 


In this connection, Mr. President, I 
should like to read to you a short state- 
ment made by Wesley Hardenbergh, 
which some people are apt to regard as 
biased, since the gentleman is affiliated 
with the American Meat Institute. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Hardenbergh made this 
statement in reply to the report I have 
just read to you concerning the develop- 
ment of synthetic foods in Germany. 
Said Mr. Hardenbergh: 

This is another of the long series of dis- 
coveries as to how people can get the nutri- 
tion of meat from a pill, a capsule, the end 
result of some chemical process, fleld crops 
grown for farm animals, minute animal life 
that swims in the sea, protein derived from 
sawdust, a combination of powdered vege- 
tables, and so on. 

For example, the flavor of meat does not 
come from monosodiumglutamate. This 
product is supposed to enhance the flavor of 
various foods. 

For another example, the statement is 
made that all protein is alike. This emphat- 
ically is not true, There are two kinds of 
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protein—complete and incomplete. Meat 
is a complete protein food. 


NO PROOF SYNTHETIC FOODS HARMLESS TO MAN 


This statement, regardless of its 
source, makes sound sense to me. The 
recurring, blatant fact which unceas- 
ingly continues to disturb me is that 
everywhere I seek information, every 
avenue and channel of research I pursue, 
fails to disclose a single scrap of conclu- 
sive evidence that these artificially con- 
ceived and artificially produced foods if 
consumed over long periods of time 
would not be deleterious to human be- 
ings. I have discovered innumerable 
references and statements by chemists, 
biochemists, nutritionists, doctors, and 
scientists relating to experiments with 
synthetized, artificially produced foods 
on rats, rabbits, and other animals. But 
not a single word can I find that uncon- 
ditionally attests to the harmlessness of 
these synthetic products to man. 

LAWMAKERS CANNOT AFFORD TO BE CASUAL 


It is true that several toxicologists and 
nutritionists recently testified before the 
Food and Drug Administration in sup- 
port of certain manufacturers’ claims 
that their products were harmless. Bear 
in mind, however, that these witnesses 
were brought there by the manufacturers 
of the products then under scrutiny. 
You may also recollect that many un- 
explainable irregularities—involving the 
deaths of rats, dogs, and other animals 
who had been fed the substitute foods 
then under discussion—were revealed at 
these hearings by the representatives of 
the Food and Drug Administration. One 
doctor of medicine on the pay roll of the 
Atlas Powder Co. testified to the effect 
that in the course of experiments quan- 
tities of the Atlas Co.’s chemicals had 
been fed to some 60 medical students for 
the period of a month, and that a large 
segment of these students reported mani- 
festations of diarrhea, belching, pruritis, 
itching, and other symptoms. When I 
read that testimony, Mr. President, the 
thing that impressed me most forcibly— 
and I know it must have similarly im- 
pressed some of my colleagues in this 
body—was the casual manner in which 
the witness, after having made the ad- 
missions I have just described, dispensed 
with the subject by simply stating that 
all the so-called side effects disappeared 
after the first 2 weeks of feeding, 

FOOD LAWS LACK TEETH 


I believe most strongly that we would 
be criminally negligent in our sworn duty 
were we to emulate that complacency. 
Conversely, perhaps we should adopt as 
our catechism the statement made by Dr. 
R. M. Wilder, professor of medicine of 
the Mayo Clinic, in Rochester, Minn. 
This distinguished medical professor 
made the following comment during a 
speech before the National Nutrition 
So plana in this very city, in May of 


The machinery for Government regulation 
of foods was devised to prevent the sale of 
spoiled, adulterated, or misbranded focds. 
With notable exceptions in certain bureaus 
of the Department of Agriculture, little at- 
tention has been given to the nutritive qual- 
ities of human foods. The interest in gen- 
eral has been more in protecting pocketbooks 
than health. Also unhappily some food leg- 
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islation has discriminated in favor of special 

interest groups with large political infiuence 

to the detriment of the public at large. 

DAIRY FARMERS DO NOT SEEK TO RETARD WHITE 
OLEO TRADE 


Mr. President, it would perhaps be 
apropos at this time to remind this body 
that the dairy farmers are not in the 
least concerned about fair competition 
with the oleomargarine industry. In 
fact, the dairy industry has no desire to 
suppress the sale of oleomargarine in its 
natural, white, form—the most econom- 


ical form in which the public can pur-, 


chase the product. Consequently it can 
be stated here that the dairy industry— 
the farmers and those of us who are sup- 
porting and cosponsoring the Gillette- 
Wiley substitute amendment—coincide 
in our desire to protect the pocketbooks 
as well as the physical well-being of the 
people of America, for it must be borne 
in mind that if we were to legalize the 
manufacture and sale of yellow oleomar- 
garine, we would be dooming the so- 
called poor man's spread. This would 
be a virtual certainty simply because 
when the oleomargarine manufacturers 
no longer had to compete against their 
own white product, the poor man's 
spread—white oleomargine—would dis- 
appear from the market. The Gillette- 
Wiley substitute amendment also seeks 
to protect the public health by refus- 
ing to sanction a national law which 
would permit 28 oleomargarine corpora- 
tions to imitate exactly an admittedly 
superior product. However, I am not 
here to debate whether butter is more 
wholesome or less wholesome than oleo- 
margarine. I repeat, my ultimate con- 
cern and contention is that regardless of 
comparative nutritive values, oleomar- 
garine should not be permitted to cam- 
ouflage itself so perfectly as butter that 
in being permitted legally to do so, we 
throw open the legislative flood gates and 
allow a deluge of experimental, syn- 
thetic, possibly harmful chemical foods 
to descend upon the market places of this 
Nation. 

FURTHER PROOF OF SCIENTISTS’ UNCERTAINTY 

ABOUT SYNTHETIC FATS 


Mr. President, I should like to further 
‘substantiate my claim that the scientists 
are exceedingly dubious as to the effects 
of synthetic foods upon human beings. 
I should like to quote a brief excerpt from 
a letter signed by Dr. F. H. Rein, of Goet- 
tingen, Germany. Dr. Rein, who is asso- 
ciated with the Physiological Institute of 
the University of Goettingen, writes: 

In the method of hydrogenation of coal 
according to Fischer-Tropsch for the pur- 
pose of gasoline synthesis, the so-called 
Paraffin-gatsch is obtained as a byproduct. 


Gatsch,“ as referred to by Dr. Rein, 
is a byproduct of the carbon monoxide 
hydrogenation process originated in 
Germany under Hitler, which I have al- 
ready commented upon. 

It is possible to obtain fatty acids through 
oxidation of the paraffin contained therein. 
These fatty acids were esterified with glycer- 
ine and in this manner a “fat” was pro- 
duced, which during the war, to a small ex- 
tent, was given to the German population 
and to the German Army as an edible fat. 
Neither severe sicknesses nor death occurred 
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from this: but only because the amounts 
consumed had been too small and the pe- 
riod of feeding had been too short. Other- 
wise, this attempt to use synthetic edible 
fats could have done great harm. 


EXPERTS CITE DEFICIENCIES IN OLEO 


Some idea of how the scientists, nutri- 
tionists, toxicologists, and biologists re- 
gard the comparative virtues of butter 
and present-day oleomargarine may be 
had from several statements which I 
have taken frcm various authoritative 
sources. T. B. Osborne and L. B. Mendel, 
in their joint paper “The Influence of 
Butterfat on Growth,” state in part: 

Little has been said in the past of the vita- 
min E content of. butter, but it appears to 
be present in significant quantities. On a 
diet in which all vitamin-E-containing sub- 
stances, except butter, were removed, test 
animals continued to reproduce and did not 
otherwise exhibit symptoms of vitamin E 
deficiency. The removal of butter from the 
diet, however, saw the cessation of all repro- 
ductive powers. The présence of butter in 
the diet of persons receiving no other supply 
of vitamin E, when furnished in amounts up 
to 10 percent, assures not only reasonable 
success in reproduction, but is followed by 
notable success in lactation. 


E. J. Schantz, C. A. Elvehjem, and E. D. 
Hart go even farther along this line in 
their collaboration in Dairy Science. 
They state: 

{There is a] need for butterfat, if repro- 
duction powers are to remain normal. 

On the other hand, let us observe what 
the same experts have to say on the same 


subject in relation to oleomargarine. - 


Schantz, Elvehjem, and Hart write: 

The nutritional inferiority of butter sub- 
stitutes is reflected in their inability to pro- 
mote growth, or even sustain reproduction 
in test animals. A series of animal tests 
placed half the rats on a diet including vege- 
table oils, and the other half received a 
diet in which the vegetable oils were re- 
placed with butter. The group on vegetable 
oils had a lower growth rate. They also 
tended to have a lower birth rate, and pro- 
duced unsatisfactory. offspring. A third 
group was placed on a diet which excluded 
butter, and their weight slumped one-third. 
The replacement of milk and butter in the 
diet promptly returned their weight to 
normal, 

EVEN A LEGALIZED SYNTHETIC PRODUCE MAY 
; BE HARMFUL 


Mr. President, I said I was not here to 
debate the comparative nutritive values 
of butter and oleomargarine. That is 
true. The comparisons I have just made 
are not submitted here in an effort to 
prejudice the minds of Members of this 
body against oleomargarine as a food, or 
to imply that oleomargarine is not a 
wholesome product. I have submitted 
these comparisons solely in an endeavor 
to show that some scientists and food ex- 
perts harbor grave doubts concerning 
the wholesomeness or harmfulness even 
of a synthetic produce which already has 
the official blessing of our Food and Drug 
Administration, and which is being con- 
sumed this very day by millions of men, 
women, and children here and abroad. 
Yet, I could produce scores of similar 
statements which reflect this wavering 
indetermination in the scientific and 
near-scientific worlds concerning the 
wholesomeness of oleomargarine. 
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ASSEMBLY LINE OF SYNTHETICS WOULD DISPLACE 
REAL FOODS 

I do not want this body to lose track 
of my determined objection to the col- 
oration of oleomargarine in exact imita- 
tion of real butter. That unalterable 
objection is founded upon a terrible 
dread that national legalization of yel- 
low oleomargarine would inevitably be 
the forerunner of an interminable as- 
sembly line of only partially proven syn- 
thetic foods of every conceivable variety. 
Nor do I hesitate to predict here that if 
we lower the legal bars and permit oleo- 
margarine to further disguise itself as 
butter we shall live to see the tragic 
usurpation of our great national store- 
house of natural foods by ingeniously 
chemicalized syntheses of every God- 
given food from fish to fowl. It is with 
this potentiality in mind that I beseech 
this body to ponder carefully and soberly 
the cataclysmic economic repercussions 
which would unquestionably result from 
the displacement of millions of pounds 
of real fish and meat and vegetables and 
eggs and milk and a legion of other real, 
basic foods—displacement by artificial, 
conglomerate mixtures such as those 
produced in Frankfort, Germany. 
CHEMISTS SEEMINGLY AS DUBIOUS AS DOCTORS 


Senators have heard me quote several 
statements by doctors, and even by 
chemists, whom we can certainly assume 
would be the least likely to be prejudiced 
in behalf of my contentions concerning 
the danger of allowing these man-made 
food substitutes to masquerade as real 
foods. Yet these men of chemistry seem- 
ingly are curiously conservative and fre- 
quently equivocal and obscure whenever 
they comment upon their own chemical 
creations or those of their colleagues. 

Henry C. Sherman, professor emeritus 
of chemistry at Columbia University, 
and a world-wide authority on ersatz 
foods, speaking of the development of 
food substitutes in Germany, had this to 
say: 

There is no doubt that more use can be 
made of vegetable proteins whenever there is 
sufficient reason for doing so. Soybeans and 
peanut proteins have very nearly the same 
nutritive quality as meat proteins but the 
mixture would not be allowed to be called 
a new form of meat here, and should not be. 


Those words of a distinguished chem- 
ist reflect the reason why extreme cau- 
tion should be the watchword of this 
body in approaching the far-reaching 
issue before us. 

I venture to say, Mr. President, the 
reason why all reputable scientists ap- 
proach the problem of synthetic foods 
so cautiously is that they are looking to 
the future with the same awe and fear 
as I am—pondering what terrible effect 
these synthetic, inorganic foods might 
have on the normal physical and mental 
growth of our future generations. 

Let me call attention to the conclusions 
which appeared in a paper in the Journal 
of Nutrition, written by R. K. Boutwell, 
R. P. Geyer, C. A. Elvehjem, and E. B. 
Hart, all of whom are attached to the 
Department of Biochemistry, College of 
Agriculture, University of Wisconsin. 
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On the subject of filled milk, they write in 
effect, as follows: 

These data are related directly to the 
question of the desirability of allowing the 
manufacture of a filled milk which may be- 
come the sole source of nutrition for the 
growing child. The data make it apparent 
that a great responsibility would be thrown 
on those who believe that such a product as 
filled milk as the sole article of nutrition 
could function adequately in early nutrition. 

Unpublished data have shown definitely 
that filled milks are inferior to whole milk in 
growth-promoting properties when fed to 
young rats. By a filled milk we mean a 
skimmed miik fortified by vegetable oil to 
the same fat level as a whole milk. 
VEGETABLE OILS AS SUBSTITUTE FOR BUTTER 

CAUSE BONE FRAGILITY 


I could submit endless scientific data 
of similar substance and I assure Sena- 
tors that reading these scientific com- 
ments has given me pause—particularly 
all the scientific projections relating to 
the mental and physical well-being of the 
generations to come, not to mention the 
many doubts expressed concerning the 
virtues of elements which are contained 
in oleomargarine. 

Not long ago I read a paper written by 
C. U. Moore, published in Northwestern 
Medicine in which he stated: 

It has been found that substituting vege- 
table oils for butter causes a decalcification 
of bones, resulting in their fragility. 


Substantiating this statement, G. H, 
Zeithraus, M. Neymark, and E. M. Wid- 
mark, in a comparative investigation of 
the influence of butter and margarine 
on the calcium assimilation of growing 
and full-grown rats in full vitamin sup- 
ply, have this to say: 

Decalcification of bones, resulting in their 
fragility, may well be a result of a vitamin-F 
deficiency since margarine is inferior to but- 
ter in calcium resorption even on a full diet 
of the other vitamins. 


These and the previously submitted 
scientific statements relating to the prin- 
cipal ingredients of an already legalized 
food product, must certainly impress this 
body with the imperativeness of extreme 
caution in reaching a determination on 
the vital issue before us. This alone 
should suffice to convince even the most 
cynical among us of the unseen dangers 
that lie ahead if our judgment in this 
case should err. However, I shall sub- 
mit evidence and still more evidence to 
justify my fears in this momentous mat- 
ter and in a solemn endeavor to enlist 
the unanimous support of this body to 
prevent an ersatz food monopoly on these 
shores. 

CANADA LAW PROHIBITS SYNTHETIC ADULTERA- 
TION OF BREAD 

Perhaps one the most specific state- 
ments on the subject at hand was con- 
tained in an article by Agnes Fay Mor- 
gan in Science magazine. She writes: 

No food is safe, unless it is free of any 
kind of synthetic adulteration, representing 
crude attempts to replace valuable organic 
constituents lost in processing. Wherever 
this has been attempted, the result has been 
found futile, and has proven to be actually 
dangerous. Tests made on dogs with white 
fiour fortified with synthetic vitamins 
demonstrated that the fortified flour killed 
dogs quicker than the old white flour, un- 
fortified. That is why Canadian laws now 
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prohibit the adulteration of bread or flour 
with synthetic materials of any kind. If 
the vitamin content is to be raised, it must 
be done by retaining the original factors, not 
by adding new ones of unknown effect. 


CHINA ALSO DEVELOPS SYNTHETIC FOODS 


Singularly enough, Mr. President, de- 
spite these grave warnings, the tendency 
to imitate the world's basic foods is more 
manifest than ever before, even in dis- 
tant lands. Christopher Rand, a Yale 
graduate who served in the OWI in China 
during the war and afterward as a cor- 
respondent in China for the New York 
Herald Tribune, writing in the May 1949 
issue of the Atlantic, says: 

It may be, as some experts claim, that milk 
and meat are necessities in any human diet, 
and that their absence leaves an intolerable 
vacuum. Indeed, this claim is borne out 
by the Chimese themselves for they have 
taken a seemingly most unlikely object, the 
soybean, and from it have worked out a series 
of foods that duplicate, to an amazing extent 
what cows give us. By soybeans 
in small, primitive milis they make a white 
fluid calied tou chang, that tastes somewhat 
like milk, that looks like it except for being 
on the bluish side, and that is said to have 
much the same food value, minus the but- 
terfat. This is a popular morning drink. It 
is sold, warm and usually sweetened. * * * 

From this same grinding process the Chi- 
nese also make a white bean curd, tou fu, 
of a consistency somewhat tougher than 
junket, which is often cured into a brown and 
more leathery substance called tou fu kan, 
Either way it is cooked into soups and stews 
as if it were meat. It has about the same 
protein content, and of course it is much 
more in line with the Chinese emphasis on 
the vegetable kingdom. The poor can eat 
it relatively often. It has a religious use 
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restaurants where the idea is to imitate all 
sorts of meat dishes with bean curd. The 
imitation is very realistic, and things like 
pork chops and drumsticks are copied ex- 


like Roquefort or Liederkranz or Camem- 
bert, but it is the same general order of 
thing. Some American cheese fanciers have 
become very fond of it. 


In the same article, Mr. Rand goes on 
to say: 

During the war I was stationed for some 
time in the south China hinterland, and 
there I came to realize that dairy cows have 
almost no place in Chinese life. The peas- 
ants around me made their living by in- 
tensive hand farming, really gardening, on 
small rice paddies. They were constantly 
having children, and their whole idea was 
to feed as many mouths from each paddy as 
they could. To this end they lived almost 
entirely on rice, with a sprinkling of vege- 
tables and with a few bits of meat on feast 
days. 

ORGANIC FOODS ESSENTIAL TO CHILD HEALTH 


Mr. President, we have all seen news 
reels of China in which the pathetic, 
prematurely old faces of Chinese chil- 
dren, their stomachs bloated from an 
unvarying diet of rice, peer out at us 
from the screen, telling us the tragic 
story of malnutrition better than any 
words I can use here. We have seen 
pictures of African children and chil- 
dren from New Guinea, half-starved lit- 
tle gamins, many of them diseased, be- 
cause they have been subjected to a diet 
consisting mainly of coconuts, Then, 
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we have seen the children of those coun- 
tries which have carefully guarded and 
nurtured their dairy industry—the hap- 
py, healthy children of Norway, Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Holland. These 
youngsters, like the average child in 
America, are well-fed, bright-eyed, 
plump-cheeked, intelligent, and alert. 
Mr. President, this is the major reason 
why I say that we cannot afford to take 
the first step toward tendering the chem- 
ical corporations of this country unlim- 
ited license to tamper with nature’s 
handiwork, and then to sell the resulting 
concoctions to the people of this Nation. 

I fully realized when I adopted the 
stand that I ran the risk of having this 
body regard me as a reactionary or per- 
haps as one who seeks to retard the 
progress of science. But I promise the 
Senate it is neither my desire nor inten- 
tion to place curbs on chemistry or sci- 
ence in their relation to civilization’s 
progress. I merely contend that a na- 
tion like ours, which can boast of an un- 
paralleled heritage in natural food re- 
sources, which can boast of our rich 
grazing lands and fertile soil—I say that 
a country whose earth will produce vir- 
tually every edible variety of vegetation 
would be foolhardy in the extreme to 
promulgate laws which might permit er- 
satz food, such as those inspired in time 
of war in Hitler’s food-drained Reich, 
to supplant foods produced by nature. 
I predict that many of these synthetic 
conglomerations would not only prove 
injurious to our public health, but would 
wreck the dairy industry and precipitate 
a national depression. 

Mr. President, I do not propose to lend 
my support to any legislation which 
would be the means of making people of 
this Nation human guinea pigs for the 
unending experiments of every scientist, 
biochemist, nutritionist, and synthesist 
who might be inspired to produce a 
chemical food substitute. 

SOYBEAN AND COTTONSZED OIL PRODUCTS DO NOT 
STAND TO GAIN 

Actually, I sincerely believe that many 
of the deluded pressure groups who favor 
the yellow oleomargarine legislation now 
before us will be the first ones to accuse 
us of short-sightedness if we permit ship- 
ment in interstate commerce of oleo- 
margarine colored in exact imitation of 
butter. Yes, the cottonseed-oil produc- 
ers and the producers of edible fats and 
oils, as well as soya- and peanut-butter 
oils, who now stand firmly against those 
of us who are sponsoring the Gillette- 
Wiley substitute amendment, and those 
of our constituents who favor the oleo 
legislation, will later turn upon us if we 
pass this yellow oleomargarine bill. As 
it is, the Gillette-Wiley substitute 
amendment is a compromise bill which 
We are accepting in lieu of stronger 
legislation. It removes all the taxes 
from oleomargarine, and I am in favor 
of removing them, but I can assure 
you that the soybean-oil producers and 
the cottonseed-oil producers are going 
to rue the day when they determined 
to line up on the oleomargarine side 
of this issue. A rude awakening awaits 
these pawns in the oleomargarine 
strategy because when the taxes are re- 
moved, the powerful oleomargarine car- 
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tel which, as I have pointed out, is fa- 
thered by Unilever, Ltd., of London, will 
import copra oil which they can produce 
at slave-labor prices on their own African 
plantations, and the soybean-oil and cot- 
tonseed-oil producers will then become 
the forgotten men of the oleomargarine 
industry. 
PRECEDENT IS POWERFUL IN LAW 


No, Mr. President, I shall not help to 
hoist a signal flag for every experimenter 
in chemical foods and every lobbyist for 
the chemical corporations to pounce 
upon us and upon the Pure Food and 
Drug Administration with the challenge: 
“If you permit the oleomargarine pro- 
ducers to manufacture and sell a.wholly 
synthetic product which smells, tastes, 


and even looks like real butter, why. can 


we not then have equal privilege to pro- 
duce synthetic meats, cheeses, ice creams, 
milk and eggs?” ad infinitum, ad 
nauseam, 


CHEMICAL COMPANIES’ WOULD DUPLICATE , OLEO 
PROPAGANDA IF YELLOW OLEO IS LEGALIZED 


Mr. President; those of us who have 
served on this body for any length of 
time and those of us who have practiced 
at the bar are fully cognizant of the 
power of a precedent. Surely we are 
not so naive as to think that the great 
chemical manufacturing companies of 
this Nation and in many countries abroad 
are sitting idly by, twiddling their 
thumbs, while this potentially vast new 
industrial vista looms in the distance, 
We can be sure that this is not the case. 
We would be safe in the assumption that 
the geniuses of chemistry are, this very 
instant, busily engaged over their test 
tubes in their laboratories, developing 
synthetic chemical foods of every variety 
against the day when we of this body 
might make the fatal error of creating 
the loophole which would open the way 
for their lobbyists and propagandists to 
repeat the performance so skillfully in- 
flicted upon us by the Oleomargarine 
Trust. But I do not wish to see this 
prognostication proved correct. I be- 
lieve this body is sufficiently wise and 
farseeing to detect and correctly analyze 
the profoundly subtle implications in- 
volved in the complex problem which we 
are here to consider today. 

Mr. President, I have unbounded con- 
fidence and faith that my colleagues will 
weigh their decision on this measure 
without narrow partisanship. But, in 
conclusion, I make this solemn plea: 
Think and think and think again, and 
then think once more before Senators 
utilize the power vested in them by the 
people of this Nation to countenance the 
possible defilement of our ceuntry’s nat- 
ural food supply by the unknown quanti- 
ties of chemistry. Think and think still 
again before crucifying 2,500,000 dairy 
farmers and plunging millions of other 
Americans into the depths of a depres- 

sion merely to gratify the greed of the 
Oleomargarine Trust. 

Mr. President, yesterday I presented 
an amendment to the pending measure 
which provided for a fairly broad reduc- 
tion of the excise-tax structure, particu- 
larly the rates which were set in the 
Revenue Act of 1943. For the conven- 
ience of other Members of the Senate 
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I would like to explain what is provided 
in this amendment. 

The language of my amendment is 
identical with that which is sometimes 
called the Johnson amendment, spon- 
sored by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
JOHNSON], and now pending on the Sen- 
ate Calendar as a part of House bill 
3905. In preparing this amendment I 
have made no changes whatever from 
the language of the Johnson amendment, 
even though I have personally been in- 
terested in several other changes in ex- 
cise rates. I retained the language of 
House bill 3905 exactly as it was reported 
by the Senate Finance Committee, be- 
cause those particular reductions have 
already been passed on by the Senate 


Finance Committee and have received its: 


stamp of approval. In voting on my 
amendment when it comes up, there- 
fore,- Members. of the Senate, will -be 


voting on something which has already: 


been favorably acted on by the com- 
mittee. 

The changes provided by this amend- 
ment affect admissions, electric-light 
bulbs, furs, jewelry, luggage, toilet prep- 
arations, communications, transporta- 
tion of persons, and photographic ap- 
paratus. In the case of admissions, furs, 
most jewelry, and toilet preparations the 
rate would be reduced from 20 percent to 
10 percent. Watches selling at retail for 
not more than $65, and alarm clocks 
selling for not more than $5, which are 
now taxed at 10 percent, would continue 
to carry the 10 percent rate. 

The rate on electric-light bulbs would 
be reduced from 20 percent to 5 percent. 
The tax on transportation of persons 
would be reduced from 15 percent to 10 
percent. The rate on local telephone 
charges would be reduced from 15 to 10 
percent, and the rates on other types of 
communication would be reduced from 
their present scale of from 8 to 25 per- 
cent to a scale running from 5 to 20 
percent. 

In the case of luggage, the retailers’ 
excise tax of 20 percent is eliminated 
entirely, and in its place the manufac- 
turers’ tax of 10 percent is restored. 
The manufacturers’ tax applies to fewer 
articles than does the present retailers’ 
excise tax. For example, it does not 
apply to ladies’ handbags but is re- 
stricted only to trunks, valises, traveling 
bags, suitcases, hat boxes for use by 
travelers, fitted toilet cases, and other 
travelers’ luggage, and leather and imi- 
tation-leather brief cases. 

The tax rates on photographic equip- 
ment have been especially burdensome 
and have apparently sharply reduced 
sales and employment in that vital in- 
dustry. The tax on cameras and camera 
equipment was particularly high—25 
percent—and was imposed early in the 
war for the primary purpose of dis- 
couraging civilians from purchasing such 
equipment at a time when the national 
defense needed Virtually the entire out- 
put of the industry. By the terms of 
my amendment, the present 25-percent 
rate on cameras and camera equipment, 
and the 15-percent rate on films, would 
both be reduced to 10 percent. 

Last year when this proposal was un- 
der consideration by the committee, the 
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revenue loss on an annual basis was 
computed to be about $628,000,000. The 
category in which the largest single loss 
of revenue occurs is admissions. The 
admissions tax is primarily a tax on the 
average man when he goes to inexpensive 
places of amusement, such as motion- 
picture theaters. In my judgment, this 
tax is particulariy objectionable, since it 
is paid very largely by the poor man and 
not by the rich man. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate will 
not feel that my proposal is merely an 
attempt to load down the oleomargarine 
bill with amendments. This question of 
revising the excise-tax structure has 
been before us for several years, but the 
Congress has never had a real chance 
to vote on the question. If my amend- 
ment should be rejected, there is no 
guaranty at all that we shall have an- 
other chance to vote on excise-tax re- 
duction. at this session of Congress. The- 
leadership has given us no definite guar- 
anty that excise-tax reduction will be 
permitted to come up for action this 
year, If my amendment is defeated, 
therefore, it is very possible that these 
burdensome tax rates will continue as 
a part of the tax structure for at least 
another year, if not longer. 

Inasmuch as both the committee bill 
and the Gillette-Wiley substitute are 
before us at this time, Iam moved to ask 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Witey], who has taken the lead in pro- 
posing this substitute, whether at this 
time he will accept my amendment as a 
part of his substitute? 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, a few days 
ago at a conference of some 15 or 16 Sen- 
ators who are cosponsors of the bill, the 
other cosponsors not being able to be 
present, this matter was debated. I per- 
sonally offered a similar amendment to 
the original bill. The substitute meas- 
ure affects a tax similar to other excise 
taxes now imposed, with this difference, 
that when the oleo tax was adopted there 
never was any promise that it would be 
repealed, but when the war excise taxes 
were adopted, they were adopted with 
the condition and with the promise that 
they would be repealed as soon as the 
war was over. The war has been over, 
and so I feel that in all justice if we are 
going to have an elimination of one ex- 
cise tax we might as well have a debate 
in relation to the elimination of all ex- 
cise taxes, or a modification thereof. 
Therefore I accept as part of the substi- 
tute measure the amendment suggested. 
I modify my amendment accordingly. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will ` 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. As I understand, 
the Senator is merely accepting the 
amendment of the Senator from Ne- 
braska to become a part of his amend- 
ment, and to lie on the table. 

Mr. WILEY. It becomes a part of my 
amendment, the substitute amendment, 
We are not voting on any amendment. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It becomes a part 
of the substitute amendment? 

Mr. WILEY. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
ScHozprEt in the chair). The Senator 
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from Wisconsin modifies his amendment 
accordingly. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Does that require 
unanimous consent? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No; the 
Senator has the right to modify his 
amendment, 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the substitute 
amendment, ihat was offered by me on 
behalf of myself and other Senators, 
now be reprinted, with the several 
amendments I have accepted as a part 
of the substitute amendment, so it will 
be available to the Members of the Sen- 
ate tomorrow or the following day, as 
we debate the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PROPOSED INVESTIGATION OF POLITICAL 
TACTICS IN WISCONSIN 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, yesterday 
T sent out to the people of my State a re- 
lease which I had prepared on the sub- 
ject of certain outrageous tactics fol- 
lowed by the Democratic Party of Wis- 
consin in pursuing shake-down tactics 
against humble civil-service employees. 
T have urged a Department of Justice in- 
vestigation of these tactics, and today I 
received an acknowledgment of my let- 
ter from our former colleague and able 
associate, the Honorable Howard Mc- 
Grath. 

In reviewing my release and the text 
of my letter to the Attorney General, I 
trust that it will not be assumed to be 
political, and lightly dismissed as a 
purely partisan expression. I assure my 
colleagues that if my own party were ever 
guilty of the tactics of which the Demo- 
cratic Party is guilty, I would condemn 
the culprits as strongly as I condemn 
these Democratic opponents. In any 
event, my party has not been guilty of 
any such blackjack approach, and I 
pray and believe it never will be. 

I ask unanimous consent now that 
there be printed at this point in the 
body of the Recorp my own prepared re- 
lease and letter on this crucial question 
of clean politics, clean relations with 
civil-service employees, and fair play. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the release 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Wunr URGES INVESTIGATION OF WISCONSIN 
DEMOCRATIC PARTY PRESSURE TacTics ON 
CIVIL-SERVICE EMPLOYEES 
A request for an investigation of out- 

rageous pressure tactics of the Democratic 

Party, of Wisconsin, has been made by Sena- 

tor ALEXANDER WILEY, Republican, of Wis- 

consin. 


The senior Badger Senator has made pub- 
lic a copy of a letter sent to a post-office 
employee by the Wisconsin Democratic 
finance office in Milwaukee, which, said 
Wier, “arrogantly demanded in effect and 
by implication financial contributions on the 
part of the particular postal worker” and 
“on the part of literally thousands of other 
civil-service employees to whom a similar 
letter is apparently being sent.” 

In a statement supplementing release of 
the letter and of his message to Attorney 
General J. Howard McGrath, Wuer stated 
that, “17 years of holding national office 
has made the Democratic Party so smug 
and arrogant in its power that it thinks it 
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can resort to shake-down tactics such as this 
in Wisconsin. We have always had com- 
paratively clean politics in our State, but 
this type of vicious pressure against humble 
civil-service employees is more character- 
istic of Jersey City under Boss Hague than it 
is characteristic of the type of affairs which 
we have known in Wisconsin.” 
POSTAL WORKER'S COMMENTS 

The civil-service employee who sent 
Senator WILEY this letter stated: 

“This is the third high-pressure attempt 
to solicit support for the Democratic organ- 
ization. The first occurred last fall at the 
time of the rally and banquet in Milwaukee 
when we were more than just invited to 
purchase a $25 ticket. The second was for be 
subscription to the party organ. 
This letter lends support to the ‘whole ‘ine 
to whip civil-service employees into the 
machine.” 


THESE PRESSURE TACTICS MUST BE STOPPED 
RIGHT NOW 


“Anyone who has eyes to see,” said WILEY, 
“can read into this very short Democratic 
letter the obvious pressure implication, with- 
out jumping to any unjustified conclusion. 
If the Democrats are allowed to get away 
with dictatorial letters and tactics such as 
this, the time may come when not only civil- 
service employees, but ordinary citizens, will 
be threatened by implication for failing to 
be listed as a contributor to the Democratic 
Party. I believe that not only the Depart- 
ment of Justice should investigate this and 
similar letters and tactics, but that the peo- 
ple of Wisconsin should show at the polls 
that they are outraged by this vicious tech- 
nique of the Democratic Party.” 

The text of Senator Witey’s letter reads as 
follows: 

JANUARY 4, 1950. 


Re pressure of Democratic Party of Wiscon- 
sin against civil-service officeholders, 
Hon. J. Howarp MCGRATH, ° 
Attorney General, 
Department of Justice, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mn. ATTORNEY GENERAL: Your De- 
partment has already received indications 
that there is deep apprehension in our Na- 
tion over the fact that the Democratic Party 
in certain States and/or on a national basis 
seems to be using tactics which violate the 
spirit and/or the letter of the Hatch Act and 
related statutes which ban participation in 
politics by civil-service employees, and which 
ban pressure such employees for the 
soliciting of contributions to political cam- 
paigns. 

You and I realize, of course, that this is 
a political and election year, and almost in- 
evitably such a topic as this, will become the 
subject of partisan discussion and charges. 
I do, however, feel that the facts in the fol- 
lowing case which I am going to cite to you 
merit the serious consideration by your De- 
partment on a nonpartisan basis and that 
these charges should be considered on their 
merits. 

I have in my hand a letter sent on Decem- 
ber 27 from the State of Wisconsin Demo- 
cratic Finance Office at 753 North Fifth 
Street, Milwaukee 3, Wis., signed by Mr. 
Jerome Fox, State chairman, and Mr. Carl 
Thompson, national committeeman. 

This letter was sent to an employee of 
the Federal Government (whose confidence 
and privacy will be respected). Apparently 
this letter is but one of literally hundreds 
and thousands sent out on a similar basis 
to a list of civil-service office holders. 

TEXT OF DEMOCRATIC PRESSURE LETTER 

The letter reads as follows: 

“Our records do not show you listed as a 
contributor to the Democratic Party in 1949. 
We would appreciate your contribution be- 
fore the end of the year, so that party activi- 
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ties and the 1950 campaign fund can be 
assured,” 

It is obvious to any observer—whether Re- 
publican or Democrat—that this type of let- 
ter smacks of blackjack tactics against a 
humble civil-service employee, leading the 
employee to believe that unless a contribu- 
tion is forthcoming the individual may suf- 
fer drastic consequences, insofar as his Job 
is concerned. This is not jumping at unfair 
conclusions on my part, but it is based upon 
a clear recognition of what is obviously im- 
plied by the letter. 

Such an arrogant letter might better have 
been written in Moscow rather than in Mil- 
waukee or in Jersey City under Hague con- 
trol, because it savors of this type of ap- 
proach: “Come across, Bud, or else!” The 
letter does not lead the reader to believe 
that a contribution is purely voluntary or 
might not even be expected. On the con- 
trary, it leads the reader to believe that a 
contribution is definitely expected and re- 
quired to be forthcoming. 

By what right does the Democratic Party 
in Wisconsin or anywhere else approach 
civil-service employees and crack the whip at 
them, implying as if such employees were 
bound to make a contribution? 

DEMOCRATS HAVE FLOUTED SPIRIT OF LAW 

Legal pedants may say that this letter does 
not violate the letter of the law, because 
quite clearly it has been framed very skill- 
fully in order to try to avoid outright viola- 
tion. Nevertheless, it is clear that, for all 
intents and purposes, pressure is being used 
on civil-service employees. I refer you, also, 
to the charges filed by the Young Republican 
Federation of Wisconsin against political mis- 
uses of the considerable number of census 
jobs that will be opened this year. 

It seems to me that the Department of 
Justice might well issue a statement clarify- 
ing the letter and the spirit of existing laws 
against political pressure on civil-service em- 
ployees. I emphasize the spirit aspect be- 
cause obviously, pressure artists can avoid 
prosecution by adroit phrasing of their com- 
munications, but in so doing, they will be 
making a hollow mockery of the Nation’s 
statutes, 

Some cynics may scoff, saying that pres- 
sure tactics are used by both parties which- 
ever is in power. Such a cynical approach, 
however, hardly justifies violation in spirit 
of the Nation’s laws. Two wrongs have never 
made a right. Nor, I respectfully submit, has 
my party ever been guilty of wholesale, pre- 
meditated violation of the spirit of the Na- 
tion’s election laws. 

1 Thanking you, and with every good wish, 
am, 
Sincerely yours, 
ALEXANDER WILEY. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
been informed today that an amend- 
ment has been pending in one of the 
committees to modify the Hatch Act, 
which would more or less make the tac- 
tics of which I complain pardonable, and 
would render the law of no effect. The 
tactics simply are these, that a shake- 
down method is being practiced by say- 
ing to civil-service employees, in sub- 
stance, “You got your job through us, 
did you not? So come across.” 

Mr. President, if such conduct is per- 
missible, we might just as well get rid 
of the Civil Service, we might just as well 
throw everything open in the future and 
say, “To the victors belong the spoils.” 

The tactics are the same as those some 
of our good labor people are pursuing, 
levying payments of $2 apiece on the 
membership of the unions. Just before 
I left home a young lady came into the 
office and said, “My husband has been 
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paying $6 a month dues to the union. 
Today he got a notice of a special assess- 
ment of $2, the purpose of which was to 
create a political fund to defeat you, Sen- 
ator.” 

There it is, Mr. President. There is 
nothing wrong about that, if they want 
to do it, but I am frank to say that I 
have had a number of communications 
from laboring men throughout my State 
indicating that they do not like such 
tactics. But those who are pursuing 
them are entitled to do so. However, 
under the civil-service law the party in 
power is not entitled to go into the pro- 
gram of initiating political “takes” from 
those who have received employment, 
and that is what I am complaining 
about. 

REPEAL OF OLEOMARGARINE TAXES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 2023) to regulate oleo- 
margarine, to repeal certain taxes relat- 
ing to oleomargarine, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. ECTON. Mr. President, as one of 
the cosponsors of the Gillette-Wiley 
amendment, I wish merely to take a few 
minutes this afternoon to set forth my 
views on the proposed oleo legislation. 
My own personal thought on the matter 
is that this type of legislation has been 
given time and energy and has been sub- 
jected to propaganda clear beyond its 
importance to the people of the coun- 
try, and I hope that we may be able to 
arrive at a time in the near future when 
this controversial issue as presented be- 
fore the Senate of the United States 
may be resolved one way or the other. 

I do not believe that any of us who 
are sponsoring the amendment which is 
in the nature of a substitute bill can be 
deemed to be antagonistic either toward 
the manufacture of oleo or to its con- 
sumption in its natural state by the peo- 
ple of this country. We do not wish to 
deny anyone the privilege of using oleo 
if he desires to use it. I think all of us 
have used it and have enjoyed it on many 
occasions, All we are attempting to do 
by the substitute amendment is to pro- 
hibit falsification in any manner or de- 
scription. When butter is sold as butter, 
we want it to be recognized as butter. 
When oleo is sold as oleo, we want it to 
be recognized as oleo. We do not want 
anyone to be fooled. 

As the distinguished senior Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. BUTLER] has told 
the Senate. we are perfectly willing to re- 
lieve the oleo manufacturers and the con- 
sumers of a tax which has been imposed 
upon them for many decades. We think 
we should do that in the interest of fair- 
ness and fair play, and in the interest of 
free competition with good edible prod- 
ucts flowing in the business economy of 
our country. I hope we may be able to 
get this legislation to an early vote and 
decide the question, so the American 
housewife will no longer be confused, as 
she has been confused since the pending 
bill was first introduced 2 years ago. 

The oleo manufacturers and their in- 
terests did a high-powered job of propa- 
gandizing the housewives of the coun- 
try. It has caused us a great deal of 
trouble. Propaganda has gone forth to 
the effect that if the Congress of the 
United States would but remove the taxes 
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on oleo the housewives could then buy 
colored oleo in the market. 

Such is not the case in every State 
of the Union. There are numerous 
States which have statutes specifically 
forbidding the sale of colored oleo within 
their respective borders. My own State 
of Montana is one of those States. The 
sale of colored oleo is absolutely pro- 
hibited in my home State. We in Con- 
gress cannot do anything about that by 
the legislation now pending. That ques- 
tion must be determined by the people 
not only of my own State but of all the 
States which have statutes prohibiting 
the sale of colored oleo. 

Mr. President, it has repeatedly been 
suggested during the course of this de- 
bate that butter is such a relatively un- 
important dairy commodity that it 
might as well be thrown to the wolves. 
The wolves, in this instance, are the oleo- 
margarine manufacturers who appar- 
ently are more than willing to supply 
the butter markets with their yellow 
imitation. 

Perhaps the best answer to those who 
would scuttle butter is the rather trite 
assertion of the dairy farmers that but- 
ter is the balance wheel of the dairy in- 
dustry. By this they mean that what- 
ever affects butter affects every other 
dairy product. There must be a great 
deal of truth in their statement. Why 
else would the Department of Agricul- 
ture choose butter as the dairy com- 
modity upon which to base its price-sup- 
port program? 

On December 22 the Department of 
Agriculture announced its dairy price- 
support program extending from Janu- 
ary 1950 through March 1951. It an- 
nounced support farm prices on manu- 
facturing milk and on butterfat, and 
stated that the program will support the 
price of all milk. As a means of carry- 
ing out this support, the Department 
announced prices at which it will make 
carlot purchases of cheese, nonfat dry- 
milk solids, evaporated milk, and butter. 
It is significant to note that in these 
price-support operations during 1949, 
$70,000,000 of a total expenditure of 
$125,000,000 was for butter. 

The passage of House bill 2023 would 
affect the agricultural economy of most 
of the States of the Union and very seri- 
ously affect the economy of dairy States. 
Approximately 22 percent of the agricul- 
tural income of the Nation comes from 
dairy products and animals, and from 
25 to 30 percent of the butterfat pro- 
duced goes into the manufacture of but- 
ter. Some two and one-half million 
American farmers are dairymen. The 
enactment of this bill would upset the 
rotation system of crops produced, con- 
servation of soil, and the agricultural 
economy of most of these farms. I be- 
lieve it would seriously affect the live- 
stock crop rotation of the Nation and 
would annually cost its taxpayers hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars in additional 
price supports for dairy producers. The 
Commodity Credit Corporation already 
has, I believe, some 100,000,000 pounds 
of butter on its hands. 

Butter is and always has been what 
might be called the pivot product of 
the dairy industry, When fluid milk, 
ice cream, or cheese sales fall off, the 
surplus butterfat has always found an 
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outlet through butter. Curtail this out- 
let and disruption of the whole dairy in- 
dustry will occur. 

The so- called cream check coming into 
the farm home regularly, especially dur- 
ing times of depression, has been the one 
thing that has saved thousands upon 
thousands of small-farm families from 
total bankruptcy. Mr. President, I am 
receiving letters from my constituents 
each and every day stating those facts. 
The people have not forgotten the de- 
pression years. They have not forgotten 
how dependent they were upon their 
weekly cream check. That check has 
bought the shoes and clothes for thou- 
sands of children who could otherwise 
not have gone to school. 

Because of the consumption of feed 
grains and other crops required by the 
dairy animals, they have been a major 
stabilizer in preventing disastrous sur- 
pluses of such crops, and have thus 
helped to preserve a reasonable price 
for them, 

Oleomargarine propagandists profess 
to see no reason why the loss of a part 
or all of the butter market to oleomar- 
garine should seriously trouble the dairy 
farmers. They point out, quite correctly, 
that producers receive less for milk used 
for the manufacture of butter than for 
that sold for fluid consumption. Since 
that is true, they argue, let the farmers 
sell more of their milk as fluid milk, turn 
over the table-spread market to oleo, and 
everybody will be happy. 

Unfortunately the oleo propagandists 
fail to take into account several impor- 
tant facts: 

First. Urban consumers are already 
buying all the milk they desire at cur- 
rent prices, and lower prices in general 
are not in the picture because of costs 
of production. It is, therefore, impos- 
sible for farmers to divert any large vol- 
umes of milk for butter into milk for 
fluid use. 

Second. Fluid-milk consumption is 
fairly uniform the year around. Herds 
must supply enough milk for fluid con- 
sumption during the fall and winter pe- 
riod of low milk production. These same 
herds will obviously supply more than 
enough to meet fluid requirements dur- 
ing their period of flush production. 
Butter is one of the most practicable 
forms in which seasonal and other sur- 
plus milk can be stored. 

Third. Much milk that goes into but- 
ter is produced in areas of the country 
far removed from fluid markets. This 
segment of the dairy industry is, never- 
theless, essential, both as a source of 
manufactured dairy products and of beef 
and veal, 40 percent of which is supplied 
by our dairy herds. 

These points add up to the major fact 
that, oleo or no oleo, butter will always 
be important in the dairy industry. It 
cannot be done away with in favor of 
fluid milk. But it can be depressed in 
price by the competition of a low-cost 
substitute colored and flavored in its 
exact imitation. 

To the extent that this happens—to 
the extent that yellow oleo is permitted 
to usurp the table-spread market—all 
dairy products will suffer price reactions. 
The prices of fluid milk cannot long 
withstand the effect of drops in the but- 
ter market. In recognition of this. the 
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price structures of fluid milk in scores 
of primary and secondary markets are 
tied in part to butter prices. 

Yellow oleo can never be other than a 
drag on butter prices and on dairy prod- 
uct prices in general. This is because 
it is made from cottonseed and soybean 
oil; and it can readily be made from 
coconut oil. With our free trade pro- 
gram in operation that might well occur. 
Even the oleo manufacturers who have 
been making oleo out of soybean and 
cottonseed oil, might find some serious 
competition. The three oils are inter- 
changeable, and the one that costs least 
governs the price for all. The low-cost 
coconut oil produced in the tropics with 
low-cost labor holds down the price of 
cottonseed and soybean oil, and the cost 
of oleo. 

Now let us come to the real meat in 
this oleo bill, namely, what has been held 
out to the laboring people and the house- 
wives by all this propaganda? Mr. Presi- 
dent, they have been told that they are 
going to be able to get colored oleo at 
a cheap price. However, such is the 
farthest thing from the truth; there is 
no truth in it. 

Suppose that House bill 2023 were 
passed. If it were, it would result in 
removing one-fourth of a cent a pound 
tax on oleomargarine; that is all it would 
do, so far as concerns reducing the cost 
of oleomargarine to the average house- 
wife in the United States. The result 
would be to save the average American 
family the insignificant sum of probably 
not to exceed from 50 cents to $1 or $1.50 
a year. I ask you, Mr. President, who 
has been fooled in this entire matter? 
I say most emphatically that if Senators 
wish to provide a cheap spread, cheap 
oleo, to the consumers in the United 
States, it would be much better to leave 
the present law as itis. Then the house- 
wives of the United States would be able 
to buy uncolored oleo and either use it in 
its uncolored form or take it home and 
color it themselves, and hold down the 
price. But once this proposed legisla- 
tion is enacted and once oleo can be 
manufactured as yellow oleo and placed 
in competition with butter, we shall see 
how fast the price will rise, and the 
housewives and the laboring people of 
the United States will really find out that 
they have been badly fooled. I predict 
that when that occurs it will react 
against the use of oleomargarine in the 
United States, 

The manufacture and sale of oleo- 
margarine have been making rapid prog- 
ress in spite of the absolute prohibition 
by about 21 or 22 States of the sale of 
yellow oleomargarine. They do not pro- 
hibit the sale of uncolored oleomar- 
garine, but they prohibit the sale of col- 
ored oleo. 

Let us examine the figures to see how 
yellow oleo sales have increased in the 
United States under the legislation 
which has been on the statute books 
since the early 1900’s. For instance, yel- 
low oleo production in 1947 amounted to 
about 5,000,000 pounds a month; in 1948 
it rose to approximately 8,000,000 pounds 
a month; and in 1949 the production had 
increased to 15,000,000 pounds a month. 
Who has been hurt under the oleo legis- 
lation which has been on the statute 
books of the United States for fifty-odd 
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years? The oleo manufacturers have 
not been hurt; and the people who con- 
sume oleo have not been hurt, because 
they have been getting oleo cheaper than 
they will ever get it again if they permit 
yellow oleo to flow freely in interstate 
commerce. It is altogether probable 
that if House bill 2023 were passed in its 
present form, instead of in the form of 
the substitute we propose, the price of 
oleomargarine would advance, and 
United States consumers in the aggre- 
gate would have millions of dollars an- 
nually added to their food bills. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ECTON. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. WILEY. I wish to congratulate 
the Senator from Montana on making a 
very fine, factual statement of a situa- 
tion which is very critical. 

I wish to call his attention to the fact 
that in 1948, out of a sale of 908,000,000 
pounds of oleo, only 91,000,000 pounds 
were colored—in other words, approxi- 
mately 10 percent. So we see that the 
argument the Senator from Montana has 
presented is based on solid ground, 
namely, there is a desire on the part of 
the manufacturers of oleomargarine to 
color all the oleomargarine and then soak 
the public for the additional cost. In 
the past they have captured a market 
which has ranged, in 1930, from 325,000,- 
000 pounds, to 1948, when they had 908,- 
000,000 pounds. Yet in that increase, 
only 91,000,000 pounds were colored. So 
the Senator’s statement is correct, 
namely, that if the consumers in the 
United States want cheap oleomargarine, 
they should not adopt the suggestion of 
the Oleo Trust, so to speak. 

Mr.ECTON. I thank the distinguished 
Senator from Wisconsin for his observa- 
tion. I think anyone who has given this 
proposed legislation his studious and 
honest and unbiased consideration can 
come to no other conclusion. Anyone 
who wishes to help poor people in this 
country had better take off the taxes on 
the manufacturers and the wholesalers 
and the retailers, but prohibit the sale 
of colored oleomargarine everywhere ex- 
cept in the States which now specifically 
permit it. I think it would be the fair 
and the reasonable and the most logical 
thing to do. 

Mr. President, if we would be honest 
with ourselves and our constituents, we 
would have to admit that practically no 
financial benefit would result to anyone 
save the small group of manufacturers 
and the retailers of oleomargarine if 
either the pending bill or the bill as 
changed by the amendment were passed, 
Some additional income might be real- 
ized from producers of soybeans and 
other vegetable fat crops; but in only a 
short time, if the policy of this adminis- 
tration is continued, no doubt foreign 
products shipped into this country would 
all but eliminate any benefit to American 
producers. 

Any action taken by the Congress that 
would harm the dairy industry—and 
surely this bill if passed would do so— 
would have serious repercussions upon 
the entire national economy. 

Finally, every product—whether food, 
fiber, or mechanical—should expect to 
find sales outlets on its own merits, and 
not through imitation. Legalizing the 
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sale of yellow oleomargarine would, in 
my opinion, be most unfair and mislead- 
ing to the consuming public, unfair to 
the agricultural economy of great areas 
of the United States, and would result in 
fraud and deception and in great costs 
to the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ECTON. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Is the Senator fa- 
miliar with the vote on what is now the 
pending bill in the Senate, when it was 
in the House of Representatives last 
year? 

Mr. ECTON. I do not recall the vote 
in the House of Representatives, but I 
recall there was before the last legisla- 
ture, in my own State of Montana, a 
measure the purpose of which was to 
repeal the law prohibiting the sale of 
yellow oleo in the State of Montana, 
How many votes for repeal does the Sen- 
ator think were cast? Only 12. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I have no doubt 
about it; but the vote in the House of 
Representatives last spring was in the 
neighborhood of 287 for repeal; that is, 
in favor of the committee bill, the bill 
which is pending in the Senate at this 
time, to 89 against repeal. Does not the 
Senator think it is rather odd, if the bill 
is such a vicious one from the point of 
view of the farmers, that the vote in the 
House of Representatives should have 
been so overwhelming in favor of repeal? 

Mr. ECTON. No; I do not. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The year before, 
at the preceding session, the vote was 
almost the same, There was but a slight 
difference. 

Mr. ECTON. When we consider the 
propaganda that was used in favor of 
the bill throughout the country a year 
or two ago, I am not very much sur- 
prised at the vote. I think if it could 
have been brought before the Senate at 
that time there would have been many 
Senators who would have yielded to the 
pressure, who would have relaxed their 
resistance, so to speak, and who perhaps 
would have gone along. It might be in- 
teresting to the Senator from Arkansas 
to know that in 1 week it was necessary 
for me to send 3,000 letters replying to 
letters received from the people of my 
State, to tell them that, regardless of 
what was done by the Congress, they still 
could not buy yellow oleo. That was due 
to the propaganda that was spread 
throughout the country. The state- 
ment has been repeated many times on 
the floor of the Senate that the oleo 
manufacturers of the country spent more 
than $6,000,000 for publicity in that cam- 
paign. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, The Senator has 
no proof of that. 

Mr. ECTON. No. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is merely the 
Senator’s statement, is it not? 

Mr, ECTON. Iam merely making the 
statement. ~ 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator knows 
nothing of his personal knowledge of any 
such thing, does he? 

Mr. ECTON. No. 

Mr. WILEY. He did not get any of it? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No. 

Mr. ECTON. No; I am not accusing 
anyone of giving any Senator anything. 
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What I am saying is, we know that when 
letters are sent to the people in the 48 
States of the Union, and when full-page 
advertisements are placed in newspapers 
and magazines, it costs money. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does not the Sen- 
ator know that the only advertisement 
which has been published in the news- 
papers locally is the one which was pub- 
lished by the butter industry day before 
yesterday? No doubt, the Senator saw 
it. So far as I know, there has been no 
advertisement on the part of the oleo- 
margarine industry. The only advertise- 
ment that has been published since we 
returned for the present session was one 
published by the butter interests, 3 days 
ago, which, I assume, the Senator saw. 
The only implication of the Senator's 
remark is that the House of Representa- 
tives is very easily fooled. The Members 
of the House do not know anything 
about the matter, and therefore the 
Senate must save the country. That is 
what it comes down to, is it not? 

Mr. ECTON. No. I would not cast 
any reflection on our good colleagues 
in the House of Representatives. They 
can vote for anything they want, but 
when it comes to the Senate, we should 
look at all the facts and make up our 
own minds. We cannot help what the 
House does. The Members of the House 
of Representatives are not responsible 
to us, and we are not responsible to them, 
I certainly am not casting any aspersions 
on any Members of the House. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
very much interested in the brief ex- 
change of ideas between my friend to the 
left of the aisle and my friend to the 
right, about what happened in the House 
of Representatives. The Senator from 
Arkansas did not ask what happened in 
the committee, or what kind of bill the 
House committee reported. It was vir- 
tually the same as the amendment I 
have offered during the debate on the 
pending bill. 

Again I want to compliment my good 
friend and Republican associate from 
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Montana. He has brought out some 
very salient facts. He has brought out 
the fact, which is in no way contradicted, 
that the oleo interests have spent ap- 
proximately $6,000,000. Anyone knows 
that when full-page edvertisements ap- 
pear in the great national magazines, 
they cost anywhere from $2,000 to 
$10,000 or even $20,000, depending upon 
the circulation of the magazines. 

I call the attention of my good friends 
to a significant thing. Last year when 
this subject was being debated, by reason 
of the misrepresentation of the facts by 
the oleo interests, I received in the neigh- 
borhood of 25,000 letters from the folks 
in the cities of Wisconsin, telling me 
what I should do. Since the present de- 
bate opened, I have not received a letter 
from the city folks. Why? Because 
they are now aware of the truth: They 
know that almost maliciously there was 
undertaken a campaign making an issue 
of the tax, arguing that the tax made the 
cost of oleomargarine so much higher 
for the dear consumer. Of course, the 
consumers are interested in obtaining 
free food, if necessary, or cheaper food, 
but all at once it began to dawn on them, 
as it has now dawned on Senators, that 
if the oleo interests are to be permitted 
to color their oleomargarine yellow, irre- 
spective of State law, irrespective of the 
right of Congress to regulate interstate 
commerce, the oleo interests are going to 
charge what the traffic will bear. Itisa 
significant thing that within the past few 
years 3,000 dairy cows have disappeared 
from the farms of America. That is by 
reason of the increase in the percentage 
of the spread market taken over by the 
oleo interests. A few moments ago I 
enumerated what that was. It has gone 
from approximately 300,000,000 pounds 
to over 900,000,000 pounds, leaving only 
about 1,300,000,000 pounds to the butter 
producers. If the oleo interests take 
that, as they intend to do, what will hap- 
pen? Three thousand cows have disap- 
peared from the farms. Already, within 
the past 2 or 3 years a quarter of a million 
people have left the farms. What is to be 
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the result? We must not forget that 
about 35 percent of the beef produced in 
this country is produced from cows. Get 
rid of the dairy cow, and where is the con- 
sumer going to get his beef? Then what 
are we going to do? The consumer will 
pay the price which the Oleo Trust says 
he must pay. There will be no restric- 
tion upon it. When the competition be- 
tween oleo and butter is eliminated, and 
when the oleo interests take over the 
market, the prices of oleo will go up. 
That has already been clearly indicated 
in many places. Recently in the State 
of California oleo prices have varied as 
between community and community 
from as little as 15 cents a pound to as 
much es 55 cents a pound. There is no 
restriction. 

I suggest therefore to my good friends 
that we should stop, look, and listen be- 
fore we do that which will not only de- 
stroy the dairy farmer and his dairy 
herd, but will mean to the consumers of 
America an increase in the cost of living. 
The consumers now have their choice. 
They can buy yellow butter or they can 
buy oleomargarine uncolored and, in 
some places, colored. But if it is per- 
mitted to be colored, we shall not only 
have the fraud that now exists, when 
oleo is advertised, as indicated by my 
colleague, as a dairy product, but the 
fraudulent practices will be extended. 

At this point in the Recor I desire to 
show the ingredients of oleomargarine. 
It is very interesting to note what they 
are. Oleo is about as composite a prod- 
uct as any chemist ever conceived of. 
At this place in the Recorp, I ask that 
there be printed a table which I shall 
produce from the record of the hearings. 
It is table 11, materials used in the man- 
ufacture of oleomargarine in the United 
States by calendar years 1928-48, as set 
forth at pages 98 and 99 of the hearings 
of the Committee on Finance of the Sen- 
ate, in April 1949, on the bill H. R. 2023, 
known as the oleo tax-repeal bill. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Taste 11.—Materials used in the manufacture of oleomargarine, United States, by calendar years 1928-48 
[In thousands of pounds] 


Ingredient 


8 oll. 
5 ean oil.. 
Other vegetable 5 


— ee ee 2 
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Other 8 * 
Total foreign vegetable. 
Lard neutral. 
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Milk (mostly niet 
Vitamin concentrate 


See footnotes at end of table. 


167, 207 


49, 044 


12, 901 


a nn, 


1,796 

173, 617 

2, 880 

31, 791 

20, 980 57,551 | 105,685 210, 084 
1, 838 14, 607 

180,006 | 123,78 174,315 „ 73.500 
544 66 3 1.400 1.003 
. eee 602 2.913 7.947 
150,640 | 123,744 178,788 170,804 97, 423 
8,959 | 436 3, 005 2 199 1, 748 
15, 095 21.872 18227 18, 330 2 278 
3.120 3.478 2 812 3, 550 3.275 
820 1.454 2 1, 930 1.318 

7 111 E 

28 010 34,301 2h, 335 26, 009 18,719 
199,630 | 215,596 | 308,678 | 324.648 328, 225 
88, 417 61, 903 83, 307 76, 386 72, 846 
14, 806 16, 619 22 500 21,386 | 19, 073 
78 522 105,827 97, 772 91,919 


62, 035 
229, 242 
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Taste 11.—Materials used in the manufacture of oleomargarine, United States, by calendar years 1928-48—Continued 


91,404 


72,510 
n G ___ __ _—____ __} 
403,904 | 215,268 | 332, 136 


{In thousands of pounds} 


74, 747 


11, 619 


607, 260 735, 507 
uga 152, 502 
25, 893 31, 758 
142, 255 184, 398 

rr S — —————— 

601,917 | 625, 680 | 582, 140 749, 515 919, 905 


1 Includes mustard oil, vegetable stearine, soybean steanine, linseed oil, cottonseed stearine, cottonseed — soya flakes, and soya stearine flakes, 
3 Includes rape oil, rice oil, sesame oil, palm Kernel oil, sunflower oil, ouricuri, palm stearine, and palm flal 
3 Includes beef fat, tallow, "whale oil, Jard flakes—monostearine, 

Including derivative of glycerin, lecithin, benzoate of soda, color, ostearine, and miscellaneous, 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. 8. Department of Agriculture, 


Mr. ECTON. Mr. President, I thank 
the senior Senator from Wisconsin for 
his comments, and assure him that I 
agree with all he has said. We can look 
the world over, and it is almost axiomatic 
that a nation and its people’s standard 
of living are in direct ratio to the num- 
ber of dairy cattle owned by that nation 
and its people. As the Senator from 
Wisconsin has stated, the dairy herds 
of the country give us many advantages 
in addition to supplying the spread for 
our bread—for example, leather for 
making shoes, milk and cream for mak- 
ing cheese. The economy of any com- 
munity is stabilized, in any state or na- 
tion, by the dairy industry, and we should 
do nothing by legislation on a national 
level that would even put a sense of fear 
in the dairy interests. I do not believe 
the Senate is going to do that. 

Mr, WILEY. Mr. President, I wish to 
comment briefly on the table which I 
have placed in the Recorp. Listing the 
materials used in the manufacture of 
oleomargarine, we find corn oil, cotton- 
seed oil, peanut oil, soybean oil, babassu 
oil, coconut oil, palm oil, lard neutral, 
oleo oil, oleo stearin, oleo stock, other 
animal products, such as beef fat, tallow, 
milk—mostiy skim—vitamin concen- 
trate, salt and other conditioning ingre- 
dients, rape oil, rice oil, sesame oil, palm 
kernel oil, sunflower oil, ouricuri, palm 
stearine, palm flakes, whale oil, lard 
flakes, monostearine, red oil, neat’s-foot 
oil, and miscellaneous soap stock. 

Those ingredients are printed on the 
package in very small type, but no one 
can take time to read it. 

Those are the ingredients, Mr. Presi- 
dent, which go into the product with 
which the oleomargarine manufacturers 
would take over the butter market. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Is the Senator 
stating of his own knowledge that those 
ingredients are contained in oleomar- 
garine? 

. Mr. WILEY. I did not understand 
the Senator’s question. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Is the Senator 
saying of his own knowledge, that those 
are the ingredients of oleomargarine? 

Mr. WILEY. I am taking them from 
the record. I am not an oleomargarine 
producer, if that is what the Senator’s 
question implies. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. What is the Sena- 
tor’s authority for the statement? 

Mr. WILEY. The authority is found 
in the tables in the Recorp, taken from 
Government records, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Those are tables 
submitted by the butter producers. The 
Senator knows very well that there is no 
fish oil contained in oleomargarine. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILEY.. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I did not understand the 
Senator from Wisconsin to say that 
those ingredients are used in oleomar- 
garine. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is what I 
understood him to say. 

Mr. AIKEN. I understood him to say 
that those ingredients are permitted to 
be used. I think the Senator goes back 
to the law which permits the manufac- 
ture of oleomargarine, and it will be 
found that fish oil is permitted to be 
used. 

Mr. FUL BRIGHT. The Senator says 
those ingredients are printed on the label 
of oleomargarine. I say that is not true. 
It seems to me the least we can do is not 
to try to mislead persons who read this 
debate. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think it is probable 


that castor oil and tung oil could be- 


eliminated from the ingredients, but I 
think the other types of oil mentioned 
are permissible, although many of them 
are not commonly used. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask that 
the Recorp be corrected, because I am 
sure the Senator realizes that in my 
haste I failed to refer to the percentage 
of primary fats and oils used in the man- 
ufacture of edible products, other than 
shortening. I should like to correct the 
Record. This is what goes into oleomar- 
garine: 

Cottonseed, prime summer yellow; coconut 
oil, refined; soybean oil, edible; peanut oll, 
refined; babassu; linseed oil, raw; oleo oil; 
neutral lard. 


The source of that information is the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I do 
not agree that those ingredients go into 
oleomargarine at all. There are many 
statements in the Record. Most of the 
ingredients which the Senator has men- 
tioned are not used in oleomargarine. 
What he has read is what could be used; 
it is not what is used. 

Mr. WILEY. If the Senator is such an 
expert, would he mind informing us just 
what goes into oleomargarine? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. Cottonseed 
oil, primarily, to the extent of practically 
60 percent. The next largest ingredient 
is soybean oil; the next is skim milk or 
dried skim milk. Skim milk is usually 
utilized because of the ease in using it. 
The product contains less than 2 percent 
of peanut oil and corn oil. The princi- 
pal flavor is milk. Then there is the 
same flavor which butter manufacturers 
use. Every trade magazine advertises 
this flavor, and I know the manufac- 
turers will not keep on advertising it if 
it is not used. Under the law it is not 
supposed to be used. 
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Artificial flavor is also used, and a pre- 
servative is used. 

Mr. WILEY. Is any rape oil used? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No. 

Mr, WILEY. Sesame oil? 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. No. 

Mr, WILEY. Beef fat? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No. 

Mr. WILEY. Tallow and whale oil? 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. No. 

Mr. WILEY. Lard? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No. Neither are 
gasoline, lubricating oil, or dynamite 
used in the manufacture of oleomarga- 
rine. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, if the de- 
bate has degenerated into a question of 
who is telling the truth, I now ask that 
the table appearing on page 98 of the 
hearings before the Committee on Fi- 
nance, United States Senate, Eighty-first 
Congress, first session, on House bill 2023, 
be printed in the Recorp. The source 
is the Bureau of Agriculture Economics, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, and the table shows that oleomar- 
garine contains substantially the same 
ingredients I read previously. I ask that 
my previous statement be stricken from 
the Record and that the table appearing 
on page 98 of the hearings be substituted 
therefor. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. WILEY. 

Corn oil. 

Cottonseed oil, 

Peanut oil. 

Soybean oil. 

Other vegetable. 

Babassu oil. 

Coconut oil, 

Palm oil. 

Other vegetable? 

Lard neutral. 

Oleo oil. 

Oleo stearine. 

Oleo stock. 

Other animal.“ 

Milk (mostly skim). 

Vitamin concentrate. 

Salt and other “conditioning” ingredients.“ 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Presideat, I should 
like to inquire of the Senator from Wis- 
consin how long he thinks it will take 
to finish the debate on the oleomarga- 
rine bill? I ask the question because 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tart] made 
that request of me. 

Mr, WILEY. I think it is a very rea- 
sonable request. Approximately 15 Sen- 
ators met a few days ago, and we felt 
that by next Friday, perhaps, we might 
be able to reach a vote on the bill, the 
substitute, and all amendments. I am 
frank to say that I have my doubts about 
it at this time, because, while I have 


Includes mustard oll, vegetable stearine, 
soybean stearine, linseed oil, cottonseed 
stearine, cottonseed flakes, soya flakes, and 
soya stearine flakes. 

Includes rape oil, rice oll, sesame oil, 
palm kernel oil, sunflower oil, ouricuri, palm 
stearine, and palm flakes. 

3 Includes beef fat, tallow, whale oil, lard 
flakes—monostearine. 

‘Including derivative of glycerin, lecithin, 
benzoate of soda, color ostearine, and mis- 
cellaneous. 

Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
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been negotiating with my good friend 
who is leading the fight for the bill, as 
I am leading it for the substitute, there 
seems to be no meeting of minds on the 
subject. While we might be able to 
reach a vote on the substitute, with the 
amendments which I have accepted and 
which now become a part of the substi- 
tute, I have a suspicion that other 
amendments to the bill will be proposed. 
If that be the case, I am sure there will 
be no agreement as to closing the debate. 
I hope we can have a little talk on that 
subject tomorrow. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I speak 
only for myself. May I ask whether the 
proponents of the bill—and I address 
the question to the Senator from Arkan- 
sas—would be willing to fix a time, 
whether it be Friday or whatever day 
may be determined upon, when the bill 
and all amendments thereto can be voted 
upon without further debate. 

Mr. LUCAS. I should be delighted, as 
majority leader of the Senate, to enter 
into that kind of an agreement, and I 
will say to the Senator from Vermont 
that I certainly hope that may be done. 
It seems to me that the remainder of 
this week should afford sufficient time 
for the debate. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator from 
Arkansas is on the floor. I wonder if 
he would agree that we might have a 
vote on the bill, without further debate, 
at a specified time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, I should be very 
glad, and have suggested to the Senator 
from Wisconsin that we would like to 
enter into such an agreement, with the 
usual provision regarding nongermane 
amendments, 

Mr. AIKEN. Oh, Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly would not care to leave it to the 
Senator from Arkansas to determine 
what a nongermane amendment was, 

Mr.. FULBRIGHT. We had many 
agreements of that kind at the last ses- 
sion.: The Senator is quite aware of the 
significance of that. It is not for me to 
determine—it is for the Parliamentarian 
to determine. The very simple question 
is that we would not agree to the attach- 
ing of an FEPC amendment to the pend- 
ing bill, and then agree to have a vote 
on the bill. 

Mr. WILEY. How about the poll tax? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. But all the amend- 
ments I know of that have been offered 
to the pending bill are germane, in my 
opinion. I do not know of any that are 
not. There may have been some offered 
in the last few minutes. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the Senator mean 
that he would object to a request for a 
vote on the bill and all amendments at 
some specified time without further 
debate? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I would object to 
no agreement, with that one provision, 
which was customary, I think, in-every 
unanimous-consent agreement we had 
last year. There is nothing new about 
it. I do not have to tell the Senator 
from Vermont what it means. 

Mr. WILEY. That is the crux of the 
whole difference between us. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That was true of 
every unanimous-consent agreement I 
know of at the last session, 
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‘Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, as I 
understand from the title of the bill, 
there probably would be no nongermane 
amendment, because it is to repeal the 
tax on oleomargarine, “and for other 
purposes.” I do not know why the words 
“for other purposes” were put in the 
title, but it seems to me that makes 
almost any amendment germane. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I would not at- 
tempt to tell the Senator about it. He 
has had far longer experience than I 
have. He knows as much as I do what is 
meant by an agreement as to germane 
amendments. 

Mr. AIKEN. If the Senator from 
5 would delay a final vote on the 

11 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is all right to 
misrepresent margarine, but to mis- 
represent the attitude of the proponents 
of the pending bill I would say is not in 
order. We are perfectly willing to vote 
on the bill and on the amendments that 
pertain to the question covered by the 
bill, at any time, tomorrow or the next 
day, or the next day, but because there is 
an incipient filibuster developing here I 
do not think the Senator should attempt 
to put the blame for it on the proponents 
of the bill. 

Mr, AIKEN. I do not think the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas should infer that 
there would be a continuing filibuster if 
amendments he does not like were pro- 
posed. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, my at- 
tention was distracted. I wish to have 
it clearly understood, and I think the 
Senator told me today he understood, 
that, so far as Iam personally concerned, 
there is no idea of any filibuster, and I 
am certain no one can accuse us of fili- 
bustering so far. The foreign situation 
has been injected through no exertion 
on my part. I personally feel it is well 
to dispose of one thing at a time, but 
under the rules of the Senate we can 
debate anything, but I certainly say that 
no southern Senator should accuse any 
northern Senator of filibustering unless 
he talks at least a month. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. There is no reason 
at all why we southerners should be ac- 
cused of participating in a filibuster. 
We all know that not much progress has 
been made in debate, and last Friday we 
had to take a recess shortly after 2 
o'clock. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I do not 
think that the Senators who are opposed 
to the margarine bill have attempted up 
to this point to filibuster the pending 
question. I am sure the Senators who 
talked upon the foreign policy were in 
nowise involved in an attempt to delay 
a vote upon the bill. 

Mr. WILEY. I thank the Senator. 
That clears the atmosphere. Otherwise 
I would have replied to the Senator from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. LUCAS. I was afraid the Senator 
would say that, but there would prob- 
ably be more heat than light. 

Mr. WILEY. That calls for a reply, 
because if the Senator thinks he is the 
source of all light in the Senate he had 
better go some place. 

Mr. LUCAS. I regret I made that 
statement, if the Senator feels that way. 
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Mr. WILEY. I am serious about it. 
I do not like these facetious digs any- 
more than the Senator does. 

Mr. LUCAS. I am not yielding any 
further to the Senator until I finish, and 
I hope the Senator from Wisconsin will 
try to observe the rules of the Senate, 
because he is one Senator who con- 
stantly chips in when another Senator is 
talking, whether the Senator yields to 
him or not. 

What I am trying to do is to move 
along with the debate, and seek to reach 
some sort of a decision upon the pend- 
ing measure before the week shall ex- 
pire, if we can do so. I do not think 
there is reason for any heated words be- 
tween any Senators on this question. I 
think the debate has gone along in as 
orderly a manner as possible, and my 
only thought was that if we could get a 
vote before the week expired the coun- 
try would be very happy about it, and we 
could move on with other business. Aft- 
er all, this is a pretty important year, as 
I said the other day, and if we become 
involved in long discussions upon ex- 
traneous matters we may be in session 
this year longer than some of us would 
like to be. Nevertheless, we have a pro- 
gram to carry out, and we are going to 
try to carry it out irrespective of the 
amount of time it entails. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the Senator 
from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. Speaking only as one 
Member of the Senate, from a dairy 
State, who likes to do things differently 
from some of the Senators from the other 
States, I should be very glad to agree to 
a vote on the bill and all amendments 
thereto at a specified time, preferably 
not later than Friday. 

Mr. LUCAS. I thank the Senator for 
his statement, but I believe that if the 
Senator will examine the unanimous- 
consent agreements of the past session, 
he will find they have always been ac- 
companied with the provision referred to 
by the Senator from Arkansas. That has 
been done primarily on the suggestion 
of the Senators from the South, because 
of their intense interest in the civil-rights 
program. I think the Senator will find 
that almost universally, in every unan- 
imous-consent agreement, it was pro- 
vided that only amendments that were 
germane could be voted on. 

Mr. AIKEN. Personally, I think civil- 
rights legislation is probably as impor- 
tant as the removal of the oleomargarine 
tax. 


Mr. LUCAS. I think it is more impor- 
tant. 

Mr. AIKEN. May I ask the Senator 
when he expects to call up the civil- 
rights legislation? 

Mr. LUCAS. I cannot say exactly to 
the Senator when we are going to call it 
up. We have a program that is sched- 
uled for the next 2 weeks, approximately. 
It all depends, in great measure, on how 
far we go in the debate with respect to 
the measure now pending before the 
Senate. The Senator understands that 
on the 20th of this month the basing- 
point bill will automatically come before 
the Senate. I hope that will not take 
too much time, but one cannot tell. 
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Judging the future by the past, the 
basing-point program will consume a 
considerable amount of time. 

Following the disposition of the pend- 
ing bill we have other measures which we 
can take up, including an amendment to 
the Hatch Act and the measure propos- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution 
relating to equal rights for women. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the Senator con- 
template taking up the civil-rights leg- 
islation following the disposition of the 
basing-point bill? 

Mr. LUCAS. I am not sure, but there 
is a possibility that we will take up one 
of the bills at that time. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the Senator expect 
a civil-rights measure to be taken up by 
the Ist of March. 

Mr. LUCAS. I think so; yes. 

Mr. AIKEN. My reason for asking is 
that many Members of the Senate are 
fearful that the only way they may get 
a chance to vote on the civil-rights leg- 
islation would be by way of amendment 
to some other bill. 

Mr. LUCAS. I can assure the Sen- 
ator that he will get a chance to vote on 
some phase of civil rights legislation be- 
fore the session closes. The poll tax 
bill is still sleeping quietly in the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. I 
have appealed to my good friend, the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. HAYDEN], 
who is chairman of that committee, to 
try to bring the bill out of the commit- 
tee, but so far I have been unsuccessful. 
The antilynching bill is pending on the 
Senate calendar, and the FEPC bill is 
pending on the Senate calendar. Inso- 
far as I am personally concerned, I con- 
sider the economic question involved in 
the FEPC legislation far more important 
than either the political or the social 
questions involved in the other two bills. 
I have discussed the matter with the 
Policy Committee, and it is my intention 
as majority leader to take up the FEPC 
bill at some time in the near future, but 
the exact date I cannot say. 

Mr. AIKEN. I thank the Senator 
from Illinois, the majority leader. I am 
sure he is sincere in his assertion that 
he is going to bring up that bill. 

Mr. LUCAS. I thank the Senator 
from Vermont for his last statement, and 
I assure him I would not make this state- 
ment on the floor of the Senate if I did 
not know that that was going to be 
done. Furthermore, I sincerely hope 
that in the debate on the margarine bill 
we will keep all extraneous matters from 
cluttering up what seems to Me a per- 
fectly good issue. 
ments and disagreements upon this very 
important question, but from the time I 
have been a Member of the Congress, 
the past 15 years, I have taken a very 
decided view about attaching immaterial 
and irrelevant amendments to a meas- 
ure before the Congress. I have voted 
against them, even though I favored 
many of them if they could be debated 
on their merits in the regular way, that 
is, if they came to the Senate through 
the proper committees and were called 
up as individual propositions and de- 
bated. 

Iam in favor of repeal of certain excise 
taxes, perhaps of all of them. But I can 
not vote for an amendment attached to 
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this bill providing for repeal of excise 
taxes, because such an amendment does 
not belong on this bill. That is my po- 
sition. I cannot vote for such an amend- 
ment, If such an amendment should 
be adopted, the first thing we know we 
would have excise taxes and margarine 
taxes all mixed up, and the bill, with 
such an amendment in it, would go back 
to the House, and to the House Committee 
on Agriculture which reported the mar- 
garine bill. I think those who are truly 
interested in the repeal of excise taxes 
should hesitate and pause before they 
vote to place such an amendment on the 
margarine bill, unless they are more in- 
terested in defeating the excise taxes 
than they are the margarine taxes, be- 
cause, before we get through with the 
legislation, we might not have either kind 
of taxes repealed. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think the position of 
the majority leader is well taken, and I 
believe that a rider to a bill is justified 
only in the event that it appears improb- 
able that any other opportunity will be 
afforded to vote on the subject of the 
rider. 

Mr. LUCAS. I think there is some 
justification for that position. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the Senator from 
Illinois feel sure that the Senate will have 
an opportunity to vote on the repeal of 
excise taxes in the near future? 

Mr. LUCAS. I will answer the Sena- 
tor in this way: The able Senator from 
Vermont knows that there is a bill on 
the calendar at the present time which 
deals with excise taxes. As I recall, the 
House of Representatives has passed that 
bill, H. R. 3905. That bill went to 
the Finance Committee, and the distin- 
guished Senator from Colorado IMr. 
JOHNSON] attached an amendment to 
that revenue measure providing for re- 
peal of the excise taxes. As I recall he 
did not propose to repeal them com- 
pletely, but I think it was proposed that 
about 50 percent of the excise taxes 
should be repealed. That bill is on the 
calendar, and in the event we do not 
get an opportunity from the House of 
Representatives to debate and repeal 
the excise taxes in what I consider an 
orderly way, we will then, before we 
finish, take up the bill which is now 
on the calendar, dealing with the re- 
peal of the tax on the importation of 
copper, as well as the repeal of other 
excise taxes, and through that measure,- 
I will say to the Senator from Vermont, 
we would then be in a position to discuss 
with the Committee on Ways and Means 
of the House the question of the repeal 
of excise taxes. Otherwise, we would 
be dealing with the Committee on Agri- 
culture if the excise tax repeal were tied 
onto the margarine bill. But I again 
assure the Senator from Vermont that 
we will also take up that bill before we 
finish the session, if we do not get the 
proper kind of an excise-tax repeal bill 
from the House of Representatives, from 
which it should come in the beginning, 
as the Senator well knows. 

Mr. AIKEN. I thank the Senator from 
Ilinois, but it seems to me to be a little 
unusual to take up the matter of repeal- 
ing a single excise tax, such as the excise 
tax on oleomargarine, without consider- 
ation cf all the other excise taxes. I am 
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sure that is the reason why apprehension 
is raised in the minds of some, that if the 
pending measure is passed, they might 
not have an opportunity to vote on the 
repeal of the other excise taxes. I will 
accept the word of the Senator from 
Illinois on that matter. 

Mr. LUCAS. The apprehension of 
the Senator from Vermont is under- 
standable, but it is not well-founded. I 
think the Senator will agree with me 
that it is not, after my explanation as 
to what we expect to do. 

Furthermore, with respect to the mar- 
garine tax I will say that was a regula- 
tory tax, rather than a revenue-raising 
tax. It is in a little different category. 


It is really not an excise tax from that 


standpoint. It was passed as a regula- 


tory measure many years ago, and from: 


that angle it stands in a different classi- 
fication and category from all the excise 


taxes which were imposed during the 
war for the purpose of raising revenue 
only. That is another reason why, in- 


my opinion, a proposal to repeal the ex- 
cise taxes, should not be attached by 
way of amendment to this bill. 

Mr, AIKEN. Of course, a tax origi- 
nally imposed as a regulatory tax, the 
margarine tax, has recently become a 
fairly important revenue tax. At the 
present time it is yielding about $17,000,- 
000 annual income. 

Mr. LUCAS. It is yielding sixteen or 
seventeen million dollars annual income. 
The Senator is correct about that. It 
has more or less shifted from a regula- 
tory to a revenue tax. But in the first 
instance it was passed as a regulatory 
tax. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to my friend 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. WILEY. Oh, the Senator from 
Illinois does not know how I love to hear 
him say that, after having previously said 
that I “chip in.” 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator was chip- 
ping in 

Mr. WILEY. Now we see how the 
Senator from Illinois is chipping in. The 
Senator is using a poker term, and is not 
playing cricket now. 

Mr. LUCAS. Just a moment. I have 
the floor. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, who has 
the floor? The Senator from Illinois 
yielded to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois has the floor, and 
yielded to the Senator from Wisconsin 
for a statement. 

Mr. WILEY. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. LUCAS. I yielded for a question. 
If the Senator wants to make a 
Speech 

Mr. WILEY. No; I will say just a 
word, and then we will depart in peace. 

Mr. LUCAS. Well—— 

Mr. WILEY. Does not the Senator 
want us to depart in peace? Does the 
Senator want peace or want war? 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I love the 
Senator from Wisconsin, and I do not 
want any war with him. 

Mr, WILEY. Mr. President, I love to 
hear the Senator say such things. It is 
very lovely of him, toward the close of 
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the day, to feel that way about me, but 
words speak louder than actions at times. 

Now, talking about excise taxes, the 
Senator has brought up a very nice ques- 
tion. The facts will demonstrate that 
from about 10 percent of all the oleo, 
and that is all that is colored, the Gov- 
ernment collects a tax of $17,000,000. If 
the Government wants a source of rev- 
enue—and the Government certainly 
does want sources of revenue—it could 
place a 10-cent tax on the whole 1,000,- 
000,600 pounds of oleo made now. That 
would result in more than $100,000,000 
of additional tax. Instead of that, the 
oleo interests, sensing that there might 
be, as the Senator from Georgia now 
suggests, a reevaluation of the whole tax 
program, have injected this thing on such 
a basis that the consumer has felt he 
has been seriously impacted. 

I think it might be a pretty good thing, 


Mr. President, if some method were. 


evolved by which the whole measure 
could go over until after election, so that 
the people could really get an under- 
standing of what is involved, and the 
proper committees could investigate the 
significant revenue question which is also 
involved here. 

I thank the distinguished majority 
leader. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 


the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Since the junior 
Senator from Minnesota is a cosponsor 
of the Wiley substitute, I want my posi- 
tion to be perfectly clear. I understand 
that on the floor this afternoon the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin accepted an amend- 
ment to our substitute which provides 
for the repeal of excise taxes. Am I cor- 
rectly informed as to that? 

Mr. LUCAS. Iso understood. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. I accepted the amend- 
ment which had already been adopted by 
the appropriate committee; that is, the 
so-called Johnson amendment to the 
copper measure, and which was sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. BUTLER], and which has become, by 
my acceptance, a part of the substitute 
measure. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield further? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. I want my position 
with reference to this legislation to be 
perfectly clear. I entered into co- 
sponsorship of the substitute amend- 
ment because of my belief in the justice 
of our position. I have not entered into 
any understanding that I will be a party 
to conglomerate amendments attached 
either to the main bill or to the substi- 
tute. It is my considered belief that 
neither the civil-rights bill nor the ex- 
cise-tax amendments ought to be a part 
of this debate or of this legislative pro- 
posal. I believe that those of us who are 
cosponsoring the amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute are doing a disservice 
to our cause, to the validity of our posi- 
tion, if we attempt to block this legisla- 
tion by what I call a parliamentary trick. 
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I have no intention, I will say to the 
majority leader and to my colleagues, of 
being a party to what I consider to be 
beneath-the-table conniving or strategy 
to kill this oleo bill. As one participant 
in the debate, I happen to believe that 
the Senator from Arkansas and those as- 
sociated with him are going to lose this 
fight if we can simply vote the bill up or 
down. 

I hope that my friend the Senator 
from Wisconsin will reconsider his posi- 
tion, or at least I hope he will be kind 
enough to take us into his confidence. 
After all, Jam one of the cosponsors of 
the substitute amendment, I believe I 
should have been consulted. I believe 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE] 
should have been consulted: Possibly he 
was; I do not know as to that. But if he 
was not consulted he should be consulted 
before we make these rather hasty deci- 
sions. So long as I have had the assur- 
ance from the chairman of the Finance 
Committee, I wish to state now that in 
my considered judgment we are going to 
have a chance to vote on the repeal of 
excise taxes. I want to vote on the re- 
peal of excise taxes, for which I stand, 
and for which I shall work as a separate 
item of legislation. Likewise, I say it is 
my desire to vote on civil-rights legisla- 
tion as a separate item of legislation. 

I stated my position on this subject 
pretty frankly in the Democratic caucus. 
I sort of feel bad that we should have 
gotten ourselves into this sort of a pre- 
dicament. I wish to say to the Senator 
from Wisconsin that I do not think we 
strengthen our case before the American 
people by being willing to accept a dozen 
or more amendments, or even one 
amendment, from the floor that may not 
be particularly germane to the subject. 

We are talking now with reference to a 
bill which authorizes the shipment in 
interstate commerce of a commodity 
which we say is trying to misrepresent 
itself, Now, I think we are trying to mis- 
represent ourselves if we are willing to 
accept amendments which have no place 
upon this bill. While I intend to vote 
for the substitute and intend to work 
for the substitute, I do not intend to let 
my conscience be stultified by accepting 
amendments which I do not believe are 
germane or worthy of being attached to 
the pending legislation. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, LUCAS. I will yield in one mo- 
ment. I should like to reply to my col- 
league from Minnesota. The Senator 
from Minnesota, in a very forcible and 
clear-cut way, has presented the issue 
with respect to nongermane amend- 
ments, and I wish to commend him for 
taking the position he has taken. I 
think he is absolutely correct in his po- 
sition and in his premise and conclusion 
in regard to all nongermane amendments 
to the pending legislation. In view of 
his vital interest in the dairy industry 
of his State, and in view of the cause he 
represents in connection with this meas- 
ure, I think the position he takes is high- 
ly commendable. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Wis- 
consin. 
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Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, again I 
wonder who is indulging in parliamen- 
tary tricks. We had a conference in my 
office. The Senator from Minnesota was 
invited to be present; he was on the 
committee. At that conference, in view 
of the vote taken last year, by which the 
proponents of oleomargarine on the floor 
of the Senate enabled oleomargarine to 
take over the butter market which for- 
merly existed in the Army and the Navy; 
in view of the fact that, under the bill as 
introduced, the Government will be de- 
prived of the income from the tax on ole- 
omargarine; in view of the fact that the 
committee had already reported a bill 
for the removal of present excise taxes; 
in view of the fact that the President of 
the United States was to send a message 
to Congress in regard to excise taxes; 
and in view of the fact that everyone 
seemed to be in favor of removing the 
excise taxes, it was decided that the 
Johnson-Butler amendment should be 
incorporated in my substitute amend- 
ment. 

Now all at once we find that some per- 
sons throw out a smokescreen, saying, 
“Do not remove the excise taxes.” They 
make that statement in an effort to de- 
prive other Senators of an opportunity to 
vote definitely on the question of whether 
millions of farmers should be deprived 
of their livelihood. Mr: President, we 
want a show-down on that issue. If it is 
perfectly all right to deprive millions of 
farmers of their livelihood, to get rid of 
36 percent of the production of beef in 
this country, and to deprive the Govern- 
ment of the income it has previously ob- 
tained from oleomargarine, then I say it 
is perfectly legitimate—and that was the 
consensus of opinion of those who at- 
tended the meeting—that we should at- 
tach this amendment to the substitute, 
not to the bill. 

As I told the distinguished Senator 
who is sponsoring the bill, this is a way 
to demonstrate effectively to the people 
of the United States that they can get 
what they want, to wit, removal of the 
oleomargarine tax, in respect to which 
$6,000,000 has been spent to propagan- 
dize the people. It is one way to make it 
possible for colored oleomargarine to be 
sold, except in interstate commerce or 
in the States where the sale of colored 
oleomargarine is prohibited; and it is 
one way, more than any other, whereby 
we can demonstrate to the small mer- 
chants, to the fur industry, and to others 
who have been hit by the wartime ex- 
cise taxes, that we mean business, If 
we consolidate our forces and bring to- 
gether all those who are in favor of re- 
moving the wartime excise taxes, then 
we can win. 

I say to my good friend, the Senator 
from Minnesota, that when he votes 
against the substitute, with or without 
attaching to it the amendment respect- 
ing excise taxes, he will find that we do 
not ave it in the bag; he will find that 
the oleo interests will once more have put 
us in the hole. 

A few minutes ago, before the Senator 
from Minnesota returned to the Cham- 
ber, we were requested to enter into a 
stipulation to the effect that relevant 
amendments could not be attached. 
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Mr. LUCAS. No; irrelevant amend- 
ments. 

Mr. WILEY. Well, some might call 
them relevant. 

But the point is that Senators will not 
be able to obtain a vote which will satisfy 
the people of the United States if they 
follow along the line suggested by the 
Senator from Minnesota, for Senators 
then will vote in relation to the oleo- 
margarine proposition; and when that 
occurs, Senators will find themselves 
confronted with the other amendments 
which have been suggested, but which 
many Senators do not want. Already 
they are being suggested. They are not 
attached to my substitute. The only 
amendments attached to my substitute 
are the one providing for the repeal of 
excise taxes and the amendment relat- 
ing to the advertisement requirement; 
and everyone seems to agree that they 
are proper. Those two are the only ones 
which are attached to my substitute. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I merely wish to 
clarify the record in respect to what 
may be an interpretation of the remarks 
made by the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The junior Senator from Minnesota 
did not participate in a conference in 
which he ever agreed to the acceptance 
of excise-tax-repeal amendments. 

Mr. WILEY. I agree to that. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I was invited to the 
conference, but I did not agree to that. 

I merely want it made clear that, inso- 
far as my position is concerned, I feel 
that by that agreement we are not 
strengthening the moral or ethical as- 
pects of our case. I entered this debate 
in the belief that the argument we were 
putting up and the case we were present- 
ing were sound and strong and morally 
defensible, and I still believe they are. I 
still believe that what I stated on the 
floor of the Senate this afternoon is the 
issue in this case; namely, the issue of 
monopoly versus small business or the 
free-economy issue. I am prepared to 
defend that issue and to fight out the 
battle along that line. 

Certainly I do not wish to usurp the 
prerogatives of the majority sponsor or 
cosponsor of the proposed legislation, 
who, along with the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. GILLETTE], has presented it to the 
Senate; and I do not wish to say that 
they do not have a right to accept 
amendments. I merely say it would have 
been nice if the 25 cosponsors could have 
been together on this matter, and if it 
had been possible to see whether all of us 
were of a like mind. 

I know the Senator from Wisconsin 
would not expect me to be bound by his 
decision, and I shall reserve the right to 
form my own judgment when the vote 
comes. 

However, I do accept the statement 
made by the majority leader and the 
statement made by the chairman of the 
Finance Committee that we shall have a 
chance to vote for the repeal of excise 
taxes. We ought to repeal them and we 
shall hold the majority leader and chair- 
man of the Finance Committee to the 
statements they have made, 
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Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I should 
like to make one other statement, and 
then I shall conclude. 

Under the parliamentary situation, 
any Senator has a right to move to strike 
any portion of the substitute amend- 
ment, as it has been modified from time 
to time by the Senator from Wisconsin. 
I think I am correct in that statement. 
So when the time comes no doubt a mo- 
tion will be made to strike from the sub- 
stitute the amendment dealing with the 
repeal of excise taxes, and then we can 
have a straight vote, either up or down, 
on the question of whether we wish to 
include such an amendment. 

I am sorry the junior Senator from 
Minnesota has just left the Chamber. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I wish to concur 
in what the Senator from Minnesota has 
said. I was in the Chamber this after- 
noon when the Senator from Wisconsin 
accepted the so-called excise-tax-repeal 
amendment. 

I also am one of the sponsors of the 
so-called Wiley-Gillette amendment. 
We accepted the excise-tax-repeal 
amendment merely for purposes of 
printing. It lies on the desk. 

But, knowing that a motion would be 
made—if not made by any other Sen- 
ator, I myself would make it, as one of 
the sponsors of the original amend- 
ment—to separate the two or to strike 
the latter one, as the majority leader has 
suggested, no objection was made to ac- 
cepting it now. Of course, objection 
could have been made by one of the 
sponsors; but then another amendment 
could have been proposed. So objection 
then would have served no practical 
legislative purpose. 

Of course, like the Senator from Min- 
nesota, I think this addition seriously 
weakens the position of those of us who 
have sincerely believed in the approach 
of the amendment submitted by the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin and the Senator 
from Iowa. I wish to associate myself 
with them, having been on the floor of 
the Senate this afternoon when the 
acceptance of the excise-tax-repsal 
amendment occurred. In fact, there 
were practically no Senators here at 
that time but the two of us, I believe, 
and the Senator from Nebraska and the 
Senator who was presiding over the Sen- 
ate. That was the situation when the 
acceptance occurred, as I recall. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. I am glad the Senator 
from Washington has made the state- 
ment he just made. 

I say again that every Senator who is 
a cosponsor of the amendment was 
notified, or his office was notified, and 
he came to the conference, and we agreed 
upon this procedure, just as the Demo- 
cratic conference agreed on their pro- 
cedure, as is evidenced by the positions 
taken by two of the Senators who are 
now present. They agreed on their pro- 
cedure. They have demonstrated today 
that they are holding the front; and they 
will destroy the benefits which should 
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accrue to the farmers by. this bill, if they 
continue in this way. We have showed 
them how to win. The Senator from 
Minnesota says a great moral right and 
great equities are involved. Certainly 
they are. However, his farmers do not 
mean anything to him if he can see the 
issue in the way he indicates. 

On the other hand, I agree with the 
Senator from Washington that when I 
accepted the amendment, that did not 
preclude any Senator from having a 
right to move to strike what I accepted. 
Consequently, we have a clear under- 
standing. 

But let it also be clear that our good 
Democratic friends are lining up in ac- 
cordance with their conference, as re- 
ported recently in the newspapers; and 
it is very clear that the farmers of the 
United States will now know whom to 
hold liable, if and when we get a chance 
to vote on the original bill. 

But if certain other amendments, 
which I have not agreed should be at- 
tached to my amendment, are attached 
to the original bill, some of our Demo- 
cratic friends will be on the other side of 
the fence in not agreeing to those 
amendments. 

That is the situation in a nutshell, Mr. 
President, Perhaps after getting this 
diseussion off our chests, tomorrow we 
can talk a little more rationally, and 
ascertain whether there is a basis for 
compromise, so that we can get some bill 
which will properly take care of the oleo- 
margarine situation and also the tax 
situation for the benefit of the country. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. - 

Mr. MAGNUSON, The Senator is, of 
course, expounding his views with re- 
spect to an analysis of what the practical 
legislative procedure should be. I am 
just as wholeheartedly for the substitute 
amendment as the Senator is. I think 
if we put forward the amendment just 
as it is, relating only to the oleomargarine 
and butter controversy, the Senator will 
get more votes from both sides of the 
aisle than he will by resorting to legisla- 
tive maneuvering in an attempt to at- 
tach the excise taxes or the civil-rights 
amendments, because there are many of 
us who sincerely favor the original 
amendment. We are cosponsors. We 
would not vote for it with those things 
attached. I think those of us who are 
sincere in trying to do what the Senator 
from Wisconson I know wants done had 
better search ourselves. Senators had 
better search themselves as to the legis- 
lative procedure, because the quicker we 
vote this bill up or down the quicker 
will the whole thing be determined. We 
should not clutter it up with all these 
other amendments. I grant that the ex- 
cise taxes are a proper subject of legis- 
lation, but they are not germane to the 
issue now before the Senate. The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin knows that to be 
so. The same thing is true of other 
amendments. I hope the Senator will 
be persuaded even to vote with us when 
we move to separate the excise-tax pro- 
posal from his amendment. 

Mr. WILEY. I cannot accede to the 
Senator’s argument. 
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RECESS. 


Mr. LUCAS. I move that the Senate 
stand in recess until 12 o’clock noon to- 
morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 38 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Wednes- 
day, January 11, 1950, at 12 o'clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate January 10 (legislative day of 
January 4), 1950: 


Economic AND SOCIAL COUNCIL OF THE UNITED 
NATIONS 


Mrs. Olive Remington Goldman, of Illinois, 
to be the representative of the United States 
of America on the Commission on the Status 
of Women of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil of the United Nations for a term of 3 
years. 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 


Bernard J. Flynn, of Maryland, to be 
United States attorney for the district of 
Maryland. He is now serving in this office 
under an appointment which expired May 
4, 1949. 

UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

The following-named candidates for pro- 
motion in the Regular Corps of the Public 
Health Service: 


Surgeon to be senior surgeon (equivalent 
to the Army rank of lieutenant colonel): 


Curtis G. Southard 


Senior assistant sanitary engineer to be 
sanitary engineer (equivalent to the Army 
rank of major): 


Sheldon L. Lang 


Assistant nurse officers to be senior assis- 
tant nurse officers (equivalent to the Army 
rank of captain): 

Mary E. McGovern Joan M. Norkunas 
Patricia B. Geiser M. Elizabeth Leeds 


The following-named candidates for ap- 
pointment and promotion in the Regular 
Corps of the Public Health Service: 

To be senior surgeon (equivalent to the 
Army rank of lieutenant colonel), effective 
date indicated: 

Edward T. Thompson, December 30, 1949. 

To be senior assistant surgeons (equiva- 


lent to the Army rank of captain), effective 
dates indicated: 


Edward A. Beeman, December 30, 1949. 

Leon Levintow, December 30, 1949. 

DeArmond Moore, December 30, 1949. 
erald D. Barton, December 31, 1949. 


To be assistant surgeons (equivalent to 
the Army rank of first lieutenant), effective 
dates indicated: 

Norman Tarr, November 16, 1949. 

John J. Walsh, December 30, 1949. 

To be senior assistant sanitary engineers 
(equivalent to the Army rank of captain), 
effective dates indicated: 

Ray Raneri, December 7, 1949. 

Keith S. Krause, December 8, 1949. 

James H. Crawford, December 9, 1949. 

Joseph H. Coffey, December 14, 1949. 

Ernest C. Tsivoglou, December 15, 1949. 

Charles R. Bowman, December 15, 1949. 


To be assistant sanitary engineers (equiva- 
lent to the Army rank of first lieutenant), 
effective dates indicated: 

Ronald G. Macomber, November 21, 1949. 

Donald A. Pecsok, November 21, 1949. 

To be junior assistant sanitary engineers 
(equivalent to the Army rank of second lieu- 
tenant), effective dates indicated: 

Paul W. Eastman, Jr., November 18, 1849. 

David H. Howells, November 21, 1949. 
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Richard D. Coleman, November 21, 1949. 
John T. Chambers, Jr., November 23, 1949. 
Robert L. Harris, Jr., November 23, 1949, 
Frank A. Bell, Jr., November 30, 1949. 
Ralph J. Black, December 2, 1849. 
Edward R. Williams, December 2, 1949, 
James D. Mickle, December 5, 1949. 
Eugene T. Jensen, December 5, 1949. 


To be scientist (equivalent to the Army 
rank of major), effective date indicated: 


William M. Upholt, December 2, 1949. 


To be sanitarian (equivalent to the Army 
rank of major), effective date indicated: 


Daniel E. O'Keefe, December 30, 1949. 


To be senior assistant sanitarians (equiva- 
lent to the Army rank of captain), effective 
dates indicated: 

Samuel M. Rogers, November 15, 1949. 

Joseph L. Minkin, November 15, 1949. 

Richard F. Clapp, November 16, 1949. 


Assistant surgeons to be senior assistant 
surgeons (equivalent to the Army rank of 
captain), effective November 8, 1949: 
Robert Hanan David H. Solomon 
Charles W. Whitmore Albert L. Patrick 
John V. Osborne Herman H. Gray 
Ernest V. deMoss Sidney Ketyer 
John H. Waite 


Nurse officers to be senior nurse officers 
(equivalent to the Army rank of lieutenant 
colonel), effective December 11, 1949: 
Donna Pearce Lydia M. Zetzsche 
Helen Bean Margaret G. Arnstein 


Senior assistant nurse officers to be nurse 
Officers (equivalent to the Army rank of 
major), effective November 8, 1949: 

Marjorie W. Spaulding Mary A. Rice 

Walborg S. Wayne Gertrude L. Anderson 
Esther Kaufman M. Lois McMinn 
Catherine M. Sullivan Anne M. Leffingwell 
Margaret E. Willhoit M. Dolores Howley 
Gladys C. Guydes Helen N. Buzan 
Emijean Snedegar K. Barbara Dormin 
Edith M. Hettema : 


Junior assistant nurse officer to be assist- 
ant nurse officer (equivalent to the Army 
rank of first lieutenant), effective date indi- 
cated: 

Marion E. O’Neil, November 8, 1949. 


(The above-named officers were appointed 
during the last recess of the Senate.) 


In THE Am FORCE 


The following-named officers for appoint- 
ment in the United States Air Force to the 
grades indicated, under the provisions of 
title V of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947, 
with dates of rank to be as established under 
the provisions of the afore-mentioned title: 

To be major generals 

Maj. Gen. Fred Sidney Borum, 45A (briga- 
dier general, U. S. Air Force), Air Force of the 
United States. 

Maj. Gen. John Edwin Upston, 49A (briga- 
dier general, U. S. Air Force), Air Force of 
the United States. 

Maj. Gen, Laurence Carbee Craigie, 61A 
(brigadier general, U. S. Air Force), Air Force 
of the United States. 

Maj. Gen. David Myron Schlatter, 62A 
(brigadier general, U. S. Air Force), Air 
Force of the United States. 

Maj. Gen. Otto Paul Weyland, 63A (briga- 
dier general, U, S. Air Force), Air Force of 
the United States. 

Maj. Gen. Robert Wells Harper, 53A (briga- 
adier general, U. S. Air Force), Air Force of 
the United States. 

Maj. Gen. Richard Emmel Nugent, 57A 
(brigadier general, U.S. Air Force), Air Force’ 
of the United States. 

Maj. Gen. Earl Walter Barnes, 67A (briga- 
dier general, U. S. Air Force), Air Force of the 
United States, 

Maj. Gen. Charles Pearre Cabell, 70A (brig- 
adier general, U. S. Air Force), Air Force of 
the United States. z 
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Maj. Gen. Charles Bertoddy Stone III, 66A 
(brigadier general, U. S. Air Force), Air 
Force of the United States. 

Maj. Gen. Laurence Sherman Kuter, 89A 
(brigadier general, U. S. Air Force), Air Force 
of the United States. 

Maj. Gen. Joseph Hampton Atkinson, 90A 
(brigadier general, U. S. Air Force), Air Force 
of the United States. 

Maj. Gen. Gordon Philip Saville, 48A (brig- 
adier general, U. S. Air Force), Air Force of 
the United States. 


To be brigadier generals 


Brig. Gen. Warren Rice Carter, 181A (colo- 
nel, U. S. Air Force), Air Force of the United 
States. 

Brig. Gen. Thomas Herbert Chapman, 189A 
(colonel, U. S. Air Force), Air Force of the 
United States. 

Brig. Gen. Charles Edwin Thomas, Jr., 192A 
(colonel, U. S. Air Force), Air Force of the 
United States. 

Maj. Gen. Francis Leroy Ankenbrandt, Jr., 
267A (colonel, U. S. Air Force), Air Force of 
the United States. 

Maj. Gen. Morris Robert Nelson, 277A 
(colonel, U. S. Air Force), Air Force of the 
United States. 

Maj. Gen. Kenneth Perry McNaughton, 
278A (colonel, U. S. Air Force), Air Force of 
the United States. 

Brig. Gen. Elmer Joseph Rogers, Jr., 294A 
(colonel, U. S. Air Force), Air Force of the 
United States. 

Brig. Gen. Clarence Shortridge Irvine, 296A 
(colonel, U. S. Air Force), Air Force of the 
United States. 

Brig. Gen. George Robert Acheson, 335A 
(colonel, U. S. Air Force), Air Force of the 
United States. 

Brig. Gen, George Warren Mundy, 358A 
(colonel, U. S. Air Force), Air Force of the 
United States. 

Brig. Gen. Roscoe Charles Wilson, 360A 
(colonel, U. S. Air Force), Air Force of the 
United States. 

Maj. Gen. Walter Ecwin Todd, 361A (colo- 
nel, U. S. Air Force), Air Force of the United 
States. 

Maj. Gen. Bryant Le Maire Boatner, 362A 
(colonel, U. S. Air Force), Air Force of the 
United States. 

Maj. Gen. Samuel Robert Brentnall, 864A 
(colonel, U. S. Air Force), Air Force of the 
United States. 

Maj. Gen. Frank Fort Everest, 366A (colo- 
nel, U. S. Air Force), Air Force of the United 
States. 

Maj. Gen. William Henry Tunner, 374A 
(colonel, U. S. Air Force), Air Force of the 
United States. 

Brig. Gen. August Walter Kissner, 386A 
(colonel, U. S. Air Force), Air Force of the 
United States. 
` Maj. Gen. Emmett O'Donnell, Jr., 387A 
(colonel, U. S. Air Force), Air Force of the 
United States. 

Brig. Gen. Wiliam Maurice Morgan, 439A 
(colonel, U. S. Air Force), Air Force of the 
United States. 

Maj. Gen. William Evans Hall, 460A 
(colonel, U. 8. Air Force), Air Force of the 
United States. 

Maj. Gen. Frederic Harrison Smith, Jr., 
461A (colonel, U. S. Air Force), Air Force 
of the United States. 

Maj. Gen. William Fulton McKee, 467A 
(colonel, U. S. Air Force), Air Force of the 
United States. 

Maj. Gen. Richard Clark Lindsay, 476A 
(colonel, U. S. Air Force), Air Force of the 
United States. 

Maj. Gen. Thomas Sarsfield Power, 481A, 
(colonel, U. S. Air Force), Air Force of the 
United States. 

Maj. Gen, Donald Leander Putt, 494A 
(colonel, U. S. Air Force), Air Force of the 
United States. 

Brig. Gen. Alfred August Kessler, Jr., 216A 
(colonel, U. S. Air Force), Air Force of the 
United States. 
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The following-named officers for tempo- 
rary appointment in the Air Force of the 
United States under the provisions of sec- 
tion 515, Officer Personnel Act of 1947: 


To be major generals 

Brig. Gen. Hugo Peoples Rush, 75A, United 
States Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Charles Edwin Thomas, Jr., 
192A (colonel, U. S. Air Force), Air Force of 
the United States. 

Brig. Gen. Frank Alton Armstrong, Jr., 
209A (colonel, U. S. Air Force), Air Force of 
the United States. 

Brig. Gen. August Walter Kissner, 386A 
(colonel, U. S. Air Force), Air Force of the 
United States. 

Brig. Gen. Archie Jordan Old, Jr., 605A 
(colonel, U. S. Air Force), Air Force of the 
United States. 


To be brigadier generals 

Col. Joseph Henry Davidson, 121A, United 
States Air Force. 

Col. Edward Holmes Underhill, 421A, 
United States Air Force. 

Col. Albert Boyd, 424A, United States Air 
Force. 

Col. Kingston Eric Tibbetts, 436A, United 
States Air Force. 

Col. Frederick Rodgers Dent, Jr., 444A, 
United States Air Force. 

Col. Stuart Phillips Wright, 510A, United 
States Air Force. 

Col. Mark Edward Bradley, Jr., 552A, United 
States Air Force. 

Col. Robert Edward Lee Eaton, 594A, United 
States Air Force. 

Col. Sydney Dwight Grubbs, 
United States Air Force. 

Col. Phillips Walter Smith, 897A, United 
States Air Force. 


AIR NATIONAL GUARD OF THE UNITED STATES 


The officers named herein for appointment 
in the Air National Guard of the United 
States of the Air Force of the United States 
under the provisions of section 38 of the 
National Defense Act as amended: 

To be brigadier generals 

Brig. Gen. Chester Andrew Charles, 
AO132773, New Jersey Air National Guard, to 
date from October 19, 1949. 

Brig. Gen. Clyde Henry Mitchell, 402639358, 
New York Air National Guard, to date from 
October 19, 1949. 

Brig. Gen. Oliver Hart Stout, 40120652, 
Indiana Air National Guard, to date from 
October 19, 1949. 

Brig. Gen. James Lawton Riley, AO426156, 
Georgia Air National Guard, to date from 
December 15, 1949. 


Jr., 660A, 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 11, 1950 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, January 
4, 1950) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Rev. Alvin C. Murray, minister, First 
Methodist Church, Berryville, Ark., of- 
fered the following prayer: 


Our eternal and ever-present Father, 
God, we are always conscious of Thy 
goodness in the interest of our affairs. 
We thank Thee that Thy hand has been 
seen using mysterious ways Thy wonders 
to perform in the history and the life 
of man. We pray that Thou shalt work 
through us to accomplish Thy ends, that 
we might achieve noble purposes in all 
our endeavors. Give us grace to examine 
our motives rather than simply to seek 
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selfish ends. Give us the wisdom that 
comes from contemplation of Thee and 
from introspective thought and love of 
Thy Son. Guide us, use us, give us 
courage. In Christ’s name we pray. 
Amen. 


ATTENDANCE OF A SENATOR 


KARL. E. Munpt, a Senator from the 
State of South Dakota, appeared in his 
seat today. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr, Lucas, and by unani- 
mous consent, the reading of the Journal 
of the proceedings of Tuesday, January 
10, 1950, was dispensed with. 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his sec- 
retaries. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 
Mr. LUCAS. I suggest the absence of 


a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Hayden Morse 
Anderson iene ne Mundt 
‘ickenl Ts 
Bricker Hill Fea Nely 
Bridges Holland O'Conor 
Butler Humphrey O'Mahoney 
Byrå Hunt Robertson 
Cain Ives Russell 
Capehart Jenner Saltonstall 
Chapman Johnson, Tex, Schoeppel 
Connally Johnston, S. C. Smith, Maine 
Cordon Kefauver Smith, N. J. 
Darby Kem Sparkman 
Donnell Kilgore Stennis 
Douglas · Knowland Taft 
Downey Langer Taylor 
Dworshak Leahy Thomas, Okla. 
Eastland Lehman Thomas, Utah 
Ecton Lodge Thye 
Ellender Long Tobey 
Ferguson Lucas gs 
Flanders McCarran Vandenberg 
r cCarthy a 

Fulbright McFarland 
George McKellar Wiley 
pe coy bie McMahon 

raham uson Young 
Green Martin 
Gurney Maybank 


Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BENTON], 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Hoey], and the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Murray] are absent on public 
business. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CHAVEZ] and the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. KERR] are absent on official business 
as members of a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Public Works, holding 
hearings on various flood-control and 
public-works projects in the State of New 
Mexico. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
JOHNSON] and the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. WITHERS] are absent on offi- 
cial business. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN] is absent by leave of the Senate 
on official business as a member of a sub- 
committee of the Committee on Public 
Works, holding hearings on various 
flood-control and public-works projects 
in the State of New Mexico. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. PEP- 
PER] is absent by leave of the Senate, 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. MILLI- 
KIN] is absent by leave of the Senate on 
official business. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Matone] is absent by leave of the Senate 
on official business of the Committee on 
Public Works. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Eighty- 
five Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. THYE obtained the floor. 

Mr. LUCAS, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Members of the 
Senate be permitted to introduce bills 
and joint resolutions, present petitions 
and memorials, and submit routine mat- 
ters for the Recorp, and that the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. THYE], who now 
has the floor, will not lose his rights to 
the floor thereby. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection?. The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


REFORT ON POSITIONS ESTABLISHED BY 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


A letter from the Secretary of Defense, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
the number of positions established by the 
Department of Defense, for the calendar year 
1949 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

REPORT OF FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


A letter from the Acting Chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the thirty-fifth annual re- 
port of that Commission, for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1949 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 


REPORT OF FsDERAL TRADE COMMISSION ON 
Rates OF RETURN 


A letter from the Acting Chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission, transmitting a 
report entitled “Report of the Federal Trade 
Commission on Rates of Return for 528 
Identical Companies in 25 Selected Manu- 
facturing Industries—1940, 1947, and 1948, 
Based on a Report to the Commission by Its 
Bureau of Industrial Economics” (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


AUDIT REPORT OF TENNESSEE VALLEY 
AUTHORITY 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, an audit report of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1949 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. 


AUDIT REPORT ON CORPORATIONS OF FARM 
CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, an audit report on corporations of the 
Farm Credit Administration, for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1947 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments, 


STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURES OF UNITED STATES 
COURT oF CUSTOMS AND PATENT APPEALS 
A letter from the Director, Administrative 

Office of the United States Courts, Washing- 

ton, D. C., transmitting, pursuant to law, a 

statement of expenditures of the United 

States Court of Customs and Patent Appeals, 

for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1949 (with 
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an accompanying statement); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


REPORT or CONTRACTS NEGOTIATED By COAST 
GUARD 

A letter from the Commandant, United 
States Coast Guard, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on contracts negotiated for 
experimental, developmental, or research 
work by the Coast Guard, for the period July 
1, 1949, to December 31, 1949 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


REPORT OF GEORGETOWN BARGE, DOCK, ELEVATOR 
& Rattway Co. 

A letter from Steptoe & Johnson, attorneys 
at law, Washington, D. C., transmitting 
pursuant to law, a report of the Georgetown 
Barge, Dock, Elevator & Railway Co., for 
the calendar year 1949 (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro ter- pore: 

A resolution adopted by the Great Amer- 
ican Prospectors’ Association, favoring the 
payment of the legal monetary price of silver 
to American prospectors and miners begin- 
ning February 15, 1950; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

The petition of Elbert Jefcoat, of Shingle, 
Calif., relating to old-age and survivors insur- 
ance; to the Committee on Finance. 

Resolutions adopted by the Fourth Con- 
gressional District Townsend Council, and 
a Sunday rally of citizens held in Lumus 
Park, Miami, both in the State of Florida, 
favoring the enactment of the so-called 
Townsend plan, providing old-age insurance; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

A paper in the nature of a petition, signed 
by Hans J. Isbrandtsen, president, Isbrandt- 
sen Co., Inc., of New York, N. Y., relating 
to attacks by the Chinese on American-flag 
ships; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

A letter in the nature of a petition, signed 
by Mrs. Mary Klepinger, of Union, Ohio, re- 
lating to the enactment of legislation pro- 
hibiting the transportation of alcoholic bevy- 
erage advertising in interstate commerce; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
Max Kloen, of Oyster Bay, Long Island, N. Y., 
relating to the reissue of certain letters 
patent; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

A resolution adopted by the Colfax County 
Education Association, of Clarkson, Nebr., 
favoring the enactment of legislation pro- 
viding Federal aid to education; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

Resolutions adopted by the Mercer Dental 
Society, of Trenton, N. J., the Ninth District 
Dental Society, of New York, and the Wash- 
ington State Dental Association, of Seattle, 
Wash., protesting against the enactment of 
legislation providing compulsory health in- 
surance; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

By Mr. JENNER: 

A petition signed by sundry citizens of the 
State of Indiana, praying for the enactment 
of legislation to prohibit the transportation 
of alcoholic beverage advertising in inter- 
state commerce; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 


PROHIBITION OF LIQUOR ADVERTISING— 
PETITIONS 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I am in 
receipt of a letter from Lucy M. Bon- 
Durant, member Loyal Women Bible 
Class, Christian Church, Mount Rainier, 
Md., transmitting petitions signed by the 
adult Sunday school classes of the Chris- 
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tian Church, Methodist Church, and 
Baptist Church, of Mount Rainier, and 
the Methodist Church of Brentwood, all 
in the State of Maryland, praying for the 
enactment of legislation to prohibit the 
transportation of alcoholic-beverage ad- 
vertising in interstate commerce. I pre- 
sent the petitions for appropriate refer- 
ence. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
petitions will be received and referred to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I am 
in receipt of a letter from Mrs. Nora 
B. Powell, State legislative director, 
WCTU, New Castle County, Del., trans- 
mitting petitions signed by 1,637 citizens 
of New Castle County, Del., and 353 citi- 
zens of Kent County, Del., in support of 
legislation now pending before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce to prohibit the transportation 
of alcoholic-beverage advertising and 
the -advertising of alcoholic beverages 
over the radio. I ask that the petitions 
be referred to the Senate Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce for its 
consideration. 

I am also in receipt of a letter from 
Mrs. Cora S. Palmer, legislative director, - 
WCTU, Sussex County, Del, trans- 
mitting similar petitions signed by 1,073 
citizens of Sussex County, Del., urging 
the enactment of that legislation, and 
request that they be referred to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
petitions presented by the Senator from 
Delaware will be received and referred 
to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
present for appropriate reference a peti- 
tion signed by 650 citizens of Stuttgart, 
Ark., praying for the enactment of 
Senate bill 1847, to prohibit the trans- 
portation of alcoholic beverage advertis- 
ing in interstate commerce, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of the 
petition be printed in the Recorp, without 
the signatures attached, with the nota- 
tion that it is signed by 650 citizens of 
Stuttgart, Ark. 

There being no objection, the petition 
was referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, with- 
out the signatures attached, as follows: 
PETITION TO THE SENATORS OF THE STATE OF 

ARKANSAS RE LANGER BILL (NO, 1847) WHICH 

WOULD PROHIBIT THE TRANSPORTATION IN 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE OF ALCOHOLIC BEVER- 

AGE ADVERTISING AND STOP ITS BROADCASTING 

OVER THE AIR 

We, the undersigned citizens of Stuttgart, 
Ark., favor the passage of the Langer bill and 
urge your support of it. 

Increasing numbers of arrests, in our little 
city, for driving while under the influence of 
alcohol and for drunkenness, is noted. 

Drinking at football games and most all 
public places is not only on the increase but 
it is disgusting to the average citizen, and 
sets a bad example for the children of school 
age. 

Tus increase in drinking, no doubt, has 
come along with attractive ads which glamor- 
ize drinking as socially correct, seeking to 
create a false security in moderation, 

We feel that “beer belongs” is the most in- 
sidious form of advertising, because it enters 
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the sanctity of the Christian family circle, 
The ads are misleading because they show 
only scenes before drinking and not the 
finished product. 

Only you and other good Senators, by your 
vote, can put the Langer bill across. Won't 
you, therefore, please attend the committee 
hearing on January 12. 

Signed by 650 citizens of Stuttgart, Ark. 


4-H CLUB EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM AND 
FEDERAL ADMISSIONS TAX—RESOLU- 
TION OF SWIFT COUNTY (MINN.) FAIR 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
present for appropriate reference a res- 
olution adopted by the Swift County 
Fair Association, Appleton, Minn., relat- 
ing to the 4-H Club educational program 
and Federal admissions tax. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to lie on the table, and 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas the county fairs of our State and 
Nation serve a useful and educational pur- 
pose, promoting and encouraging improved 
agricultural production, promoting and sup- 
porting the 4-H Club movement, and where 
exhibits are a guide to improvement of farm 
crops and livestock; and 

Whereas the county fair is an altruistic 
organization not operating for profit and is 
therefore supported by State and county 
appropriations; and 

Whereas the Federal Government now 
takes in admissions tax an amount equiva- 
lent to the county and State appropriations: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved at this the special meeting of 
the Swift County Fair Association, That the 
Federal Government be urged to support 
this educational institution which is help- 
ing to develop the work of over 50,000 boys 
and girls as members of the 4-H Clubs in 
the State of Minnesota; and be it further 

Resolved, That such Federal support be 
rendered by the elimination of Federal ad- 
missions tax now exacted from county fairs, 
so that county fair associations will have that 
additional money to further develop their 
institutions to better serve the public; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to Members of Congress with 
the request that they introduce and support 
legislation which would carry out this 
purpose. 

INTERNATIONALISM OF JERUSALEM— 

RESOLUTION OF PORTLAND (OREG.) 

ZIONIST COUNCIL 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am in 
receipt of a letter from A. Victor Rosen- 
feld, chairman, Portland Zionist Coun- 
cil, of Portland, Oreg., transmitting a 
resolution adopted by that council with 
reference to the internationalism of Jeru- 
salem. I ask unanimous consent that 
the resolution be appropriately referred 
and printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

Whereas Israel, having won its war of inde- 
pendence, has now taken its rightful place 
as a free and independent state among the 
nations of the world and as a member of the 
community of nations—the United Nations 
Organization; and 

Whereas American Jewry, which has sub- 
stantially aided in the fulfillment of the 
Zionist ideal, is eternally grateful to the 
United States Government for the leading 
role it played in the effectuation of Pales- 
tine’s partition and in the subsequent ad- 
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mission of Israel to the United Nations Or- 
ganization; and 

Whereas the security of Israel is now be- 
ing threatened, this time by the United Na- 
tions Conciliation Commission’s plan to 
sever Jerusalem from Israel, a plan which 
would place all of the Holy City within a 60- 
square-mile enclave under the “full and 
permanent authority” of the United Nations; 
and 

Whereas the Jews of Jerusalem, having un- 
dergone the most extreme suffering during 
the war when their city was under siege and 
in difficult straits, are now being called upon 
to surrender their city to an alien supervi- 
sion; and 

Whereas the siege of Jerusalem was lifted, 
not by a United Nations truce, but by the 
military strength of Israel who, though 
sorely pressed for its cwn survival summoned 
all of its resources to relieve stricken Jeru- 
salem and save it from strangulation; and 

Whereas the city of Jerusalem is predomi- 
nantly Jewish in population (comprising 
approximately 90 percent of its total inhabi- 
tants), in art, culture, educational, and med- 
ical institutions; commerce; trade; and 
industry; and 

Whereas for 3,000 years the Jewish people 
have looked upon Jerusalem with special 
reverence, regarding it as the spiritual cen- 
ter of the Jewish religion: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, representing the Zionist 
organizations of Oregon do hereby call upon 
the United States Government to repudiate 
the impractical and unjust plan of United 
Nations Palestine Conciliation Commission 
which would cut off Jerusalem, the city of 
Zion, from Israel; and be it further 

Resolved, That while we are mindful of 
the international character of the Christian 
shrines and holy places in Jerusalem we 
would recommend that only these sites—and 
no more—be placed under the supervision of 
the United Nations; and be it finally 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to President Harry S. Truman and be 
brought to the personal attention of Con- 
gressman Homer D. ANGELL and United 
States Senators Warne L. Morse and Guy 
CORDON. 

SYDNEY E. STERN, 
President, Zionist Organization of 


America. 
NATHAN DIRECTOR, 
President, Mizrachi Men’s Organi- 
gation. 3 


Miss ROSALIE HorENSTEIN, 
President, Junior Hadassah, 
Mrs. NORMAN BERENSON, 
President, Portland Chapter Ha- 
dassah, 
Mrs. M. FRAGER, 
President, Mizrachi Women’s Organ- 
ization. 
A. Victor ROSENFELD, 
President, Portland Zionist Council. 


GOVERNMENT SPENDING—RESOLUTION 
OF MARYLAND LEAGUE OF BUILDING, 
SAVINGS, AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 


Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, during 
the interim following adjournment of 
the Congress I received a resolution from 
the Maryland League of Building, Sav- 
ings, and Loan Associations, Baltimore, 
Md., which deals with a subject of the 
utmost importance to the future security 
of our country, Government spending. 

I may say that the resolution is typical 
of the sentiments of a great number of 
individuals and business groups in Mary- 
land who feel very definitely, as I do, that 
there must be established a policy in the 
Government’s fiscal operations which 
will recognize that the sound and proved 
business practice of living within one’s 
income has its application in govern- 
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ment as well as in every other field of 
national endeavor. 

I send the resolution to the desk for 
appropriate reference, and ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments, and ordered to be printed in the 
REzcorD, as follows: 


Whereas the cost of Government, Fed- 
eral, State, and local, has continued to in- 
crease until today more than 25 percent of 
the national income is taken in the form 
of taxes for the operation of Government; 
and 

Whereas the Maryland League of Build- 
ing, Savings, and Loan Associations, like 
similar associations throughout the United 
States, represents thousands of substantial 
citizens who are either buying their homes 
on monthly or weekly payments or who by 
self-denial are endeavoring to accumulate by 
savings a down payment on a home which 
they hope some day to own, and yet another 
group who by small weekly or monthly say- 
ings are endeavoring to build a modest com- 
petence for their old age; and 

Whereas every dollar expended by the 
Government, whether Federal, State or local, 
is a dollar taken from these thrifty citizens 
and handicaps them in their efforts toward 
personal security—a situation existing not 
only in Maryland but in every State in the 
Union: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Maryland League of 
Building, Savings, and Loan Associations on 
this, its twenty-ninth annual meeting, calls 
upon our representatives and Federal, State, 
and local Government officials to give heed to 
the excessive cost of Government and bend 
every effort to reduce expenditures and par- 
ticularly to eliminate unnecessary services. 

The secretary is hereby instructed to for- 
ward copies of this resolution to Representa- 
tives in the Congress of the United States as 
well as State and local officials. 

Epwarp J. BANEY, 
President, 

GEORGE J. CLAUTICE, 
Secretary. 


DISMANTLING OF CERTAIN GERMAN 
PLANTS—PETITION AND LETTER 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Recorp, without the signatures at- 
tached, two items. One is a petition ad- 
dressed to the President of the United 
States, signed by 700 workers of the 
Hochfrequenz-Tiegelstahl G. m. b. H., at 
Bochum, Germany. 

The other is a letter from Dr. John B. 
Crane in regard to the continued dis- 
mantling of German plants. Two dif- 
ferent committees were called upon to 
study phases of the dismantling program 
in Germany, one headed by Mr. Keenan, 
the other the Humphrey committee. 
Both of them unanimously recommended 
that the steel plant at Bochum, Germany, 
should not be dismantled. Mr. Keenan 
declared it was indispensable to the re- 
covery and successful operation of the 
coal mines. The Humphrey committee 
declared the plant was essential to the 
efficient operation of the German steel 
industry and to the economic recovery 
of western Europe. 

Despite the unanimous opinion on the 
part of the two committees, this steel 
plant, upon the insistence of Great Brit- 
ain, is being destroyed. “Dismantling” 
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is the wrong word—it is being scrapped. 
If we can believe our two committees, it 
is going to affect very seriously the eco- 
nomic recovery of Europe, and, while we 
are tearing down this steel plant, we 
have just completed spending $45,000,000 
building a huge steel plant in France. 
I may say I think the British and our 
State Department and the ECA are going 
a long way toward making it impossible 
for many of us to vote further ECA aid 
to Great Britain. 

There being no objection, the petition 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, without the signatures at- 
tached, as follows: 


PETITION oF THE WORKERS OF THE HOCHFRE- 
QUENZ-TIEGELSTAHL G. M. B. H. 
BOCHUM (WESTPHALIA), December 20, 1949. 
The Honorable Harry S. TRUMAN, 
President of the United States, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: It is with heavy hearts 
that we come to you this Christmas season 
for help in our despair. 

We are 710 workers in the German steel 
plant at Hochfrequenz-Tiegelstahl at Bochum 
in the Ruhr. During these next 2 weeks, 
in a season most sacred of the year to our 
families, as to all Christian workers through- 
out the world, we are to see the complete 
destruction of the plant which is our liveli- 
hood. 

‘The reason for this we can never under- 
stand. Our badly damaged plant was in- 
formed on February 21, 1947, by a written 
statement of the military government that 
it was withdrawn from the dismantling list. 
We rejoiced. With our own hands and no 
more pay each day than the value of a cig- 
arette, despite great hunger, we speeded up 
rebuilding the walls of our factory and the 
reconstruction of the machinery. Three of 
our skilled steelworkers lost their lives in 
this sacrifice, because they were inexperi- 
enced in construction work. At last our 
factory was once more in useful operation. 

Then the blow fell. With no explanation 
to us we were placed again on the disman- 
tling list. 

Mr. President, from that day to this our 
lives have been filled with uncertainty and 
anguish. We have learned that all United 
States investigating committees argued that 
our plant was necessary and should be saved. 
All political parties in Germany have spoken 
out for us. And still we are doomed. 

Mr. President, this Christmas season is 
one of deepest sorrow for us, and we face 
the new year with despair. In our town of 
Bochum there are already several thousand 
metal workers out of jobs. What then can 
we look forward to? Among us is a larger 
percentage than in most German factories 
of partially disabled workers. These live 
absolutely without hope now, 

We trust you will believe our sincerity 
when we say we long only to produce things 
which will be useful in a peaceful world. 
At this Christmas season we say from the 
depths of our hearts we long only for peace 
on earth, good will tomen. But to show this 
and to be convinced democrats, we must be 
permitted to earn our living with our own 
hands. 

Dear Mr. President, if you can't help us 
and help us quickly, we and our families 
will be lost. Will you not, as the leader of 
the greatest and most humane nation in 
the world, save our plant and make it possi- 
ble for us to live as decent, useful people? 

In love and hopefulness, we ask this. 

Sincerely. 


— 


LETTER TO SENATOR MCCARTHY 


January 6, 1950. 
Dear SZNATOR McCartHy: The Hochfre- 
quenz-Tiegelstahl works (a small steel plant 
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in the Ruhr making high alloy heat-resistant 
steels) at Bochum has been 85 percent dis- 
mantied as of December 21, 1949, and the 
completion of the dismantling is scheduled 
by the British for January 25. 

Any further dismantling of the plant will 
affect key furnaces and equipment, and will 
cause the shut-down of the plant, with over 
600 workers losing their jobs shortly after 
January 15. 


EFFORTS PREVIOUSLY MADE TO STOP DISMAN- 
TLING OF THIS PLANT 


The American Government made two in- 
vestigations of the Hochfrequenz steel plant 
at Bochum in 1948. One of these was made 
by Mr. Keenan, and one by a group headed 
by Mr. Wolf, who worked for the Humphrey 
committee (Paul Hoffman's committee). In 
both cases the American experts unanimously 
recommended that this steel plant be saved. 
Mr. Keenan declared that it was indispensa- 
bie to the recovery and successful operation 
of the German coal mines. Mr. Wolf de- 
clared that the plant was essential to the 
efficient operation of Germany's steel indus- 
try and to the economic recovery of western 
Europe. 

Several United States Senators have in- 
tervened with the State Department on be- 
half of this plant. Among those who have 
tried to save this plant are Senator GEORGE, 
chairman of the Senate Finance Committee, 
and Senator McCarran, chairman of the ECA 
“watchdog committee.” Moreover, Senators 
Briwces and WHERRY have been active in 
trying to save this and other steel plants. 


PAST AND PRESENT DISMANTLING STATUS OF 
HOCHFREQUENZ-TIEGELSTAHL PLANT 


During the war the Hochfrequenz steel 
plant was badly damaged by bombings. The 
British decided the plant was not a war 
plant and gave the plant a work permit to 
resume operations, and removed the plant 
from the reparations list in February 1947, 

With the piant removed from the repara- 
tions list early in 1947 the management and 
workers got busy and rebuilt the plant with 
an expenditure of over 4,000,000 marks, 
Over 2 years later, on May 5, 1949, the Brit- 
ish notified the plant that it would be dis- 
mantled beginning July 1, 1949. 

As a result of the intervention of Senators 
GEORGE, McCarran, and others, the British 
withdrew the dismantling order temporarily, 
but gave out a new order a month later. 
They ordered the dismantling to begin Au- 
gust 3, 1949. Dismantling has been in prog- 
ress since that date and still continues. 

In justifying their new order to dismantle 

uenz steel works the British 
Government told the State Department that 
duplicate capacity existed in other German 
steel plants and that the output of the small 
Bochum plant could easily be taken over by 
other steel plants. They said the workers 
could readily be absorbed in other industries 
when the plant was dismantled. 

I have just returned from Germany where 
I took occasion to visit the Hochfrequenz 
plant and to talk with the management. 
They declare that the bulk of their produc- 
tion cannot be produced in any other steel 
plant in Germany as it requires special fur- 
naces and highly specialized equipment not 
available elsewhere. The dismantlement of 
their plant will make them dependent on 
imports from the British and French alloy 
steel industries. 

Moreover, I checked with the mayor's office 
in Bochum and found that the town already 
has over 2,500 unemployed metal workers as 
& result of the recent dismantling of the 
huge Bochumer Verein steel plant which is 
also located in the town of Bochum, 

Hence, if the Hochfrequenz-Tiegelstahl 
works is dismantled, it will dump an addi- 
tional 650 workers and their families on the 
local relief rolls. Since unemployment has 
been growing in western Germany in recent 
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months, is it desirable deliberately to in- 
crease this unemployment by the disman- 
tling of a nonwar steel plant? 

The British admit that the Hochfrequenz 
steel plant is not a primary war plant, and 
that almost all of its production has always 
been for major peacetime industries such as 
the railway industry, the coal-mining indus- 
try, the electric utility industry, etc. 


ADENAUER INTERVENES TO SAVE HOCHFREQUENZ 


Dr. Adenauer, the Reichs Chancelor of the 
new Federal Republic of Western Germany, 
has just intervened to try to save the Hoch- 
frequenz plant at Bochum. At the last meet- 
ing of the three Allied high commissioners 
for Germany, held on December 16, 1949, at 
Petersberg, near Bonn, Dr. Adenauer pleaded 
for the saving of the Hochfrequenz plant. 
The commissioners replied that since the 
plant was not included in the list of plants 
agreed upon at Paris in November, it was not 
within their jurisdiction to consider his re- 
quest, 

It should be noted that the decision to dis- 
mantle the Hochfrequenz plant was made 
without any reasons ever being given in de- 
fense of such action, and without the Ger- 
mans ever being told why the plant was to 
be dismantled, or ever being permitted to 
refute erroneous statements which have been 
made about the plant. 

It is the consensus of opinion of American 
experts who have carefully studied the 
Bochum situation that the major motive be- 
hind the British insistence on dismantling 
the Hochfrequenz plant is the desire to elim- 
inate German competition. 

Of great significance in this regard is the 
fact that the American High Commissioner 
for Germany, John J. McCioy, told me in a 
conference in his office at Frankfurt, Ger- 
many, on December 19, 1949, that he person- 
ally would like to see the Hochfrequenz plant 
saved. 


AN IMMEDIATE MORATORIUM ON DISMANTLING IS 
NECESSARY 

If the Hochfrequenz steel plant at Bo- 
chum is to be saved, an immediate mora- 
torium on further dismantling is necessary. 
Such a moratorium should be for 60 or 90 
days, or whatever period is required for the 
appointment of a special committee to inves- 
tigate and report on the situation at Bochum. 
No harm could result from such a moratorium 
and investigation, while such an inquiry 
might well prevent a grave injustice being 
done. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN B. CRANE, 
Washington, D.C. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 

By Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration: 

S. Res. 180. Resolution to amend rule XXV 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate with re- 
spect to a quorum of committees and sub- 
committees; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1208). 

FUNERAL EXPENSES OF THE LATE 
SENATOR REED, OF KANSAS 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, I report favorably, with- 
out amendment, Senate Resolution 201, 
and ask unanimous consent for its pres- 
ent consideration. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 201) submitted by Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL on January 5, 1950, was con- 
sidered and agreed to as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate hereby is authorized and directed to pay 
from the contingent fund of the Senate the 
actual and necessary expenses incurred by 
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the committee appointed to arrange for and 
attend the funeral cf Hon, Clyde M. Reed, 
late a Senator from the State of Kansas, on 
vouchers to be approved by the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, 


REPORT OF PERSONNEL AND FUNDS BY 
COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 


Pursuant to Senate Resolution 123, 
Eightieth Congress, first session, the fol- 
lowing report was received by the Secre- 


tary of the Senate: 
JANUARY 10, 1950. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 


To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 123, Eightieth Congress, 
first session, submits the following report 
showing the name, profession, and total 
galary of each person employed by it and its 
subcommittees for the period from July 1, 
1949, to December 31, 1949, together with the 
funds available to and expended by it and its 
subcommittees: 


ne Rate mt Total 
Name and profession 7 salary 
—.— received 


Elizabeth B. Springer, acting chief | 
FTT $7, 775, 31.83, 764. 20 
Janice M. Everly, stenographer 4, 588. 80 2, 221. 53 
Sam Oglesby, stenographer 4, 588. 80 2, 221. 56 
Jesse R. Nichols, document clerk... 3, 980. 59) 1, 927. 10 
Hal P. Phillips, professional staff. 
Serge Benson, professional stal. 


at 


7,775.31 3, 764. 20 
9, 765. 16| 4, 728. 04 


Funds authorized or appropriated for commit- 


tee expenditure 10, 000. 00 
Amount expended Jan. 1, 1949, to Jun 20, 
1949 (already reported) 8, 212. 55 
Amount e July 1, 1942, to Dec. 31, 
7 yes oe 5 SN SS aes Dee 28 584.16 
Balance unexpended—— 6, 203, 29 


WALTER F. GEORGE, 
Chairman. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were re- 
ferred to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. GREEN: 

S. 2829. A bill to repeal certain legislation 
relating to the purchase of silver, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

S. 2880. A bill for the relief of E. C. 
Browder and Charles Kenyon; and 

S. 2831. A bill for the relief of Constan- 
tincus Tzortzis; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. McMAHON: 

S. 2632: A bill for the relief of the Hotch- 
kiss Sales Co.; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. s 
(Mr. CAIN introduced Senate bill 2833, to 
effectuate the recommendations of the Com- 
mission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government with respect to 
the organization of the Department of the 
Interior, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments, and appears under a separate 
heading.) 

8 By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 2834. A bill for the relief of Gerd: Anni 
Berger Fedje: to the Committee on the Ju- 
diclary. 
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By Mr. WILEY: 

S. 2835. A bill for the relief of Boris Paul 
von Stuckenberg and wife, Maria Alexander 
von Stuckenberg (with accompanying pa- 
pers); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

S. 2836. A bill to extend the terms of pat- 
ents No. 97,889, 128,610, 130,479, and 2,138,- 
992; and 

S. 2837. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Claire 
Phillips Clavier; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
THE INTERIOR 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I introduce 
for appropriate reference a bill to effectu- 
ate the recommendations of the Commis- 
sion on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government with respect 
to the organization of the Department 
of the Interior, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a brief explanatory statement 
of the bill by me be printed in the RECORD. 

ae PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred, and, without objection, the ex- 
planatory statement will be printed in 
the Record. The Chair hears no objec- 
tion. 

The bill (S. 2833) to effectuate the rec- 
ommendations of the Commission on Or- 
ganization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government with respect to the or- 
ganization of the Department of the In- 
terior, introduced by Mr. CAIN, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments. 

The explanatory statement presented 
by Mr. Carn is as follows: 


EXPLANATORY STATEMENT BY SENATOR CAIN 


Mr. President, I introduce for appropriate 
committee reference proposed legislation 
dealing with certain aspects of Federal hydro- 
electric power projects, irrigation-reclama- 
tion projects, and flood-control projects 
throughout our Nation. 

This bill, for which I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at the end 
of these remarks, has been drafted to fol- 
low, as closely as possible, the recommenda- 
tions of the Hoover Commission on Organ- 
ization of the Executive Branch of the Gov- 
ernment as refiects our Nation’s water re- 
sources. 

Nearly all recommendations of the Com- 
mission have been drafted into legislation, 
and this bill virtually completes the intro- 
duction of bills necessary to enable the Con- 
gress to study various recommendations in 
legislative form. 

My prime purpose in introducing this leg- 
islation is with the same view I had in mind 
when I introduced other bills dealing with 

ultiple-purpose projects. These bills were: 
S. 1595, introduced April 14, 1949, dealing 
with the comprehensive plans agreed to by 
the Army Corps of Engineers and the Bureau 
of Reclamation for development of the Co- 
lumbia River; S. 1631, introduced April 18, 
1949, dealing with the administration’s plan 
for establishment of a Columbia Valley Ad- 
ministration; and S. 1632, introduced April 
1949, which would establish a Columbia In- 
terstate Commission. 

When the bills were introduced in the first 
session of this Congress, I told the Senate: 

“Every suggestion and plan ought to be 
minutely analyzed and studied by the Con- 
gress * the problem before the Con- 
gress is to make as certain as it can that 
the very best procedures are employed in 
securing th ben 


the Columbia River Basin and any other river 
basin.” 
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I introduced these various bills in order 
that all of the proposed development pro- 
grams for the Pacific Northwest might he, 
at the same time, before the committee hav- 
ing jurisdiction, and the Congress. Some 
of this legislation has been intreduced only 
for the purpose of having all plans up for 
consideration at one and the same time. 
The three bills I introduced in the last ses- 
sion are, along with other similar bills, now 
being considered by the Senate Public Works 
Committee. Hearings have been held in 
Washington, D. C., on these proposals. Fur- 
ther extensive hearings must be held in the 
field. 

During the hearings already held, nu- 
mercus and frequent references have been 
made by witnesses, and members of the com- 
mittee, to the recommendations by the 
Hoover Commission on river-basin projects. 
While these recommendations are on a na- 
tional, rather than regional scale, they have 
a direct and important bearing on the 
Pacfic Northwest and I think the time is now 
here when the Senate should have these 
recommendations before it, in bill form, for 
consideration. 

Reading of the bill will readily reveal, in 
simple terms what it proposes to do. As 
best it could, the legislation was drawn up to 
follow the recommendations of the Commis- 
sion as outlined in the Task Force Report on 
Water Resources Projects, known as Appendix 
K of the Commission’s over-all report. Re- 
gardless of whether one is for or against the 
Hoover Commission proposals, this bill places 
the recommendations in legislative form for 
better study. This bill would consolidate 
all river-development activities of the Nation 
within the regular structure of the executive 
department, specifically through a new water 
development and use service in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, 


CONSTRUCTION, REPAIR, AND PRESERVA- 
TION CF CERTAIN PUBLIC WORKS— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. MAYBANE submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (H. R. 5472) authorizing the con- 
struction, repair, and preservtion of cer- 
tain public works on rivers and harbors 
for navigation, flood control, and for 
other purposes, which was ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed, 


AMENDMENT OF NATIONAL HOUSING 
ACT—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 
submit for appropriate reference amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by me to 
the bill (S. 2246) to amend the National 
Housing Act, as amended, and for other 
purposes, and I ask unanimous consent 
that a summary of the amendments, pre- 
pared by me, may be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendments will be received, printed, 
and lie on the table, and, without objec- 
tion, the summary presented by the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina will be printed 
in the Recorp. The Chair hears no 
objection. 

The summary is as follows: 

JANUARY 11, 1950. 
SUMMARY By SENATOR MAYBANK ON PROPOSED 

AMENDMENTS TO S. 2246, RELATING To THE 

NATIONAL Hos NG Acr 
CHANGES IN TITLE I OF THE NATIONAL HOUSING 

ACT (EXTENSION OF INSURANCE FROGRAM FOR 

MODERNIZATION AND REPAIR LOANS) 

Amendment 1 would extend on a perma- 
nent basis the program for insurance of 
modernization and repair loans under title I 
of the National Housing Act. Up to the pres- 
ent time this program has operated on the 
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basis of a series of extensions by the Con- 
gress, and under existing law would expire 

on March 1, 1950. Under S. 2246 (sec. 101), 
as reported by the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency, the program would 
have been extended until July 1, 1952. Un- 
der this amendment 1, each financial insti- 
tution participating in the program would, 
as in the past, build up an insurance reserve 
representing 10 percent of the amount of 
its title I loans and advances of credit, which 
would constitute the extent of the Govern- 
ment’s maximum insurance liability to the 
institution. However, after a reserve is built 
up over a 30-month period under the amend- 
ment, one-fifth of the reserve would be cut 
back at the expiration of each 6-month. peri- 
od, beginning January 1, 1953. For adminis- 
trative convenience, all these reserve cut- 
backs would be made on July 1, and January 
1 of each year. This amendment would be- 
come effective March 1, 1950. 

Amendment 2 would provide that the new 
maximum authorization for the title I 
modernization and repair loan program pro- 
vided in S. 2246 would not become effective 
until March 1, 1950. This would make the 
effective date of such authorization con- 
sistent with the effective date of amend- 
ment 1. 

Amendment 3 would reduce (from $5,000,- 
000 to $1,000,000) the initial amount pro- 
vided for the title I housing insurance fund 
under section 8 of S. 2246. That fund would 
constitute a revolving fund for carrying out 
the mortgage insurance program for very 
low-cost homes under section 8, particularly 
in suburban and outlying areas. 


CHANGES IN TITLE If OP THE NATIONAL HOUSING 
ACT (INCREASED AUTHORIZATION AND RENTAL~ 
HOUSING AMENDMENTS) 


Amendment 4 would increase the mort- 
gage-insurance authorization under title II 
of the National Housing Act by $1,250,000,000 
immediately, and by an additional $1,500,- 
000,000 upon the approval of the President. 
The present provisions of S. 2246 (in sec. 103 
of the bill) have become obsolete by virtue 
of the enactment of Public Law 387 on Octo- 
ber 25, 1949, and the passage of time. 

Amendment 5 would make certain changes 
in section 207 of the National Housing Act 
in order to provide a better method for the 
insurance of mortgages on rental-housing 
projects on the basis of permanent legisla- 
tive authorization, as distinguished from the 
emergency temporary rental-housing pro- 
gram under section 608, which is due to expire 
on March 1, 1950. 

At the present time the amount of a rental- 
housing mortgage insured under section 207 
may not exceed 80 percent of the value of 
the property, and such mortgage may not ex- 
ceed $8,100 per family unit, except that in 
the case of certain mortgages on housing of 
cooperatives this dollar limitation may be 
$1,800 per room. Amendment 5 would sub- 
stitute the following schedule of ratios of 
maximum loan to value: Not to exceed the 
sum of 90 percent of the first $7,000 value 
per family unit and 60 percent of the value 
in excess of ¢7,000 and not in excess of 
$10,000 per family unit. The $8,100 per fam- 
ily unit maximum in section 207 would be 
retained, except that this dollar limitation 
would be $7,500 per family unit if the num- 
ber of rooms in the project does not equal 
or exceed four and one-half per family unit. 
This exception is designed to encourage the 
production of rental accommodations of ade- 
quate size for families with children. (These 
maximums in sec. 207 may be compared to 
the mortgage ceilings of $8,100 per family 
unit and 90 percent of current cost 
under sec. 608.) Special mortgage insur- 
ance ceilings would be provided for Alaska in 
view of the higher costs and other conditions 
peculiar to that Territory. 

The amendment would expressly state that 
the insurance of m ‘es under section 207 
is intended to facilitate particularly the pro- 
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duction of rental accommodations of design 
and size suitable for family living and at 
rents within the means of families of mod- 
erate income. The Federal Housing Commis- 
sioner would be directed to take action which 
would make the benefits of mortgage insur- 
ance under this section available primarily 
to projects making adequate provision for 
families with children and in which every 
effort has been made to achieve moderate 
rental charges. The amendment would im- 
pose penalty provisions (similar to those ap- 
plicable to sec. 608 housing) for discrimi- 
nating against families with children in the 
selection of tenants. 

This amendment would also change sec- 
tion 207 (d) of the National Housing Act to 
increase the maximum FHA charges for ap- 
praisal and inspection fees under section 207 
from one-half of 1 percent to 1 percent. 

Amendment 6 would make certain techni- 
cal changes in section 207 with respect to 
foreclosure in the event of mortgage default. 

Amendment 7 is technical. 

Amendment 11 would make section 608 ex- 
pire at the time of the enactment of S. 2246 
instead of the present expiration date of 
March 1, 1950. 


READJUSTMENT OF POSTAL RATES— 
RECOMMITTAL OF BILL 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill (S. 1103) to readjust postal 
rates be taken from the calendar and re- 
committed to the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


SUGGESTED USE OF NATIONAL EMER- 
GENCY PROVISIONS OF LABOR-MAN- 
AGEMENT RELATIONS ACT 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
submit a concurrent resolution on behalf 
of myself, the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tart], the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WILEY], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
DONNELL], the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. Jenner], the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Martin], the Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. HICKENLOOPER], and the Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mr. BREWSTER]. 

The sponsors of the concurrent reso- 
lution have concluded that there is per- 
suasive evidence that the growing strike 
in the coal industry, if permitted to con- 
tinue, will impair the national health 
and safety. We cite the existence on the 
statute books of a law authorizing the 
President of the United States to act in 
such circumstances to protect the na- 
tional health and safety. 

The concurrent resolution would be 
advisory to the President. The Senate 
of the United States, with the House 
concurring, should adopt the resolution 
advising the President that it is the sense 
of the Congress that in view of existing 
circumstances the President should in- 
voke the national emergency provisions 
of the Labor-Management Relations Act 
of 1947. 

On nine previous occasions the Presi- 
dent has employed these provisions, 
which are sections 206 to 210 of the act. 
Those sections set forth the steps which 
the President may take when, in his 
opinion, a threatened or actual strike, if 
permitted to continue, will imperil the 
national health or safety: 

First. He appoints a board of inquiry 
to inquire into the issues involved and 
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make a written report to him. He may 
limit the time for the board’s considera- 
tion and he has, in the past, required 
such reports within the matter of a very 
few days. 

Second. Upon receiving a report from 
the board of inquiry, he may direct the 
Attorney General to seek an injunction. 

In three of the nine occasions upon 
which the President has in the past in- 
voked these national emergency sections 
the dispute was settled without the ne- 
cessity of seeking an injunction. 

The nine cases in which the President 
has invoked the emergency sections are 
as follows: 

First. Atomic energy—injunction is- 
sued. 


Second. Meat packing — Emergency 
board created and made its report, but 
no injunction was sought. 

Third. First coal strike—injunction 
issued. 


Fourth. Second coal strike—strike 
called off before petition for injunction 
was sought. 


Fifth. Long-lines telephone—Emer- 
gency board created, but strike was set- 
tled without the board considering the 
case. 


Sixth. Maritime, first east-coast 
strike—injunction issued. 

Seventh. Maritime, west coast—in- 
junction issued. 


Eighth. Maritime, Great Lakes—in- 
junction issued. 

Ninth. Maritime, second east-coast 
strike—injunction issued. 

I send the concurrent resolution to the 
desk for appropriate reference. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
68), was referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, as follows: 


Whereas there is persuasive and compelling 
evidence that the current strike in the coal 
industry will, if permitted to continue, im- 
peril the national health and safety; and 

Whereas there already exists legislation 
authorizing the President to act under such 
circumstances to protect the national health 
and safety: Therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that the President of the 
United States should invoke the national 
emergency provisions (secs. 206 to 210, in- 
clusive) of the Labor-Management Relations 
Act, 1947, in the current strike in the coal 
industry. 


HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON 
BANKING AND CURRENCY 


Mr. MAYBANK submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 208), which was 
referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Banking 
ing and Currency hereby is authorized to ex- 
pend from the contingent fund of the Senate, 
during the Eighty-first Congress, $10,000 in 
addition to the amount, and for the same 
purposes, specified in section 134 (a) of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act approved Au- 
gust 2, 1946, as increased by Senate Resolu- 
tion 175, Eighty-first Congress, agreed to Oc- 
tober 13, 1949. 


REMOVAL OF RESTRICTIONS ON MARGA- 
RINE—ADDRESS BY SENATOR FUL- 
BRIGHT 
IMr. FULBRIGHT asked and obtained 

leave to have printed in the Recor a radio 

address entitled “Should the Senate Remove 

Restrictions on Margarine Now?” delivered 
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by him on America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air, on January 10, 1950, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


SUPPORT FOR MARGARINE LEGISLA- 
TION—LETTER BY HAROLD A. YOUNG 


[Mr. FULBRIGHT asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp a letter 
written by Harold A. Young, urging support 
for margarine legislation, published in the 
Progress Bulletin of Memphis, Tenn., of 
January 1, 1950, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix. ] 


HISTORY OF LAYING OF CORNERSTONE 
OF THE WHITE HOUSE 


Mr. McKELLAR asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a history of 
the laying of the cornerstone of the White 
House on October 13, 1792, including an ar- 
ticle from the Charleston (S. C.) City Ga- 
zette, which appears in the Appendix.] 


MULTIPLE-PURPOSE DAMS FIT IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF NATURAL RE- 
SOURCES—ARTICLE BY SENATOR KE- 
FAUVER 


| Mr. KEFAUVER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article on 
multiple-purpose dams and the development 
of natural resources, written by him and 
published in the January issue of the Farm 
and Ranch magazine, which appears in the 
Appendix. ] 


THE NATIONAL BUDGET OF SCIENTIFIC 
WORK FOR 1950—ADDRESS BY DR. 
JOHN R. STEELMAN 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp an ad- 
dress entitied “The National Budget of 
Scientific Work for 1950,” delivered by Dr. 
John R. Steelman, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent, before the Third National Men of Sci- 
ence and Industry dinner, Washington, 
D. C., December 2, 1949, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


WE ARE FOR TAFT’S REELECTION—EDI- 
TORIAL FROM COLLIER’S MAGAZINE 


Mr. TOBEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record an editorial en- 
titled We Are for Tarr's Reelection,” pub- 
lished in the January 14, 1950, issue of Col- 
lier’s, which appears in the Appendix.] 


SENATOR SCOTT W. LUCAS—ARTICLE BY 
SIDNEY SHALETT 


[Mr. BYRD asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article regard- 
ing Senator Lucas, written by Sidney Shalett, 
and published in Collier’s magazine for Jan- 
uary 14, 1950, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix, ] 


ADDRESS BY MARY DONLON BEFORE NEW 
YORK STATE FEDERATION 


[Mrs. SMITH of Maine asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp an ad- 
dress delivered at a meeting of the board of 
the New York State Federation by Mary 
Donlon, National Federation’s program co- 
ordination chairman and chairman of the 
New York State Workmen’s Compensation 

Board, published in the Independent Woman 
of November 1949, whick appears in the 
Appendix. ] 


FORMOSA STAND SAID TO PUT ALL PACIF- 
Ic IN JEOPARDY—ARTICLES BY GILL 
ROBB WILSON 


{Mr. SMITH of New Jersey asked and ob- 
tained leave to have printed in the Recosp 
an article entitled “Formosa Stand Said To 
Put All Pacific in Jeopardy,” written by Gill 
Robb Wilson, and published in the New York 
Herald Tribune of January 10, 1950, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE 


WHY IS GENERATION A PERENNIAL 
ISSUE?—ARTICLE FROM THE RURAL 
ELECTRIFICATION MAGAZINE 


[Mr. YOUNG asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Why Is Generation a Perennial Issue?” 
written by Malcolm W. Wehrung, and pub- 
lished in the January 1950 issue of the Rural 
Electrification magazine, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


A POLITICAL PROGRAM FOR DEMOC- 
RACY—ADDRESS BY SENATOR HUM- 
PHREY 


[Mr. HUMPHREY asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp an ad- 
dress entitled “A Political Program’ for 
Democracy,” delivered by him before the 
New York Herald Tribune Forum on Octo- 
ber 24, 1949, which appears in the Appendix.] 


AGRICULTURAL PRICE SUPPORTS AND 
THE BRANNAN FARM PROGRAM—EDI- 
TORIAL COMMENT 


Mr. HUMPHREY asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp an edi- 
torial entiled “United States Price Props 
for Farm Crops Dip, Survey Reveals,” pub- 
lished in the St. Paul (Minn.) Dispatch of 
December 12, 1949, and an editorial entitled 
“Brannan’s Warning,” published in the St. 
Paul Pioneer Press of December 14, 1949, 
which appear in the Appendix.] 


LAST YEAR'S LYNCHINGS 


Mr. HUMPHREY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Rrcorp an editorial 
entitled “Last Year's Lynchings,” published 
in the Washington Star of January 9, 1950, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


POLICY FOR ASIA?—ARTICLE BY JOSEPH 
AND STEWART ALSOP 

Mr. HUMPHREY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article 
entitled “Policy for Asia?” written by Joseph 
and Stewart Alsop, and published in the 
Washington Post of January 9, 1959, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


GOMPERS CENTENNIAL—EDITORIAL 
FROM THE WASHINGTON STAR 
Mr. HUMPHREY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Gompers Centennial,” published in 
the Washington Star of January 9, 1950, 
which appears in the App2ndix.] 


PROGRAM FOR STRENGTHENING CON- 
GRESS—LETTER TO SENATOR HUM- 
PHREY FROM ROBERT HELLER 


Mr. HUMPHREY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a letter ad- 
dressed to him under date of January 27, 
1949, by Robert Heller, chairman of the Na- 
tional Committee for Strengthening Con- 
gress, which appears in the Appendix.] 


TURN OF THE CENTURY—EDITORIAL 
FROM THE MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE 


[Mr. HUMPHREY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Turn of the Century,” published 
in the Minneapolis Tribune of January 1, 
1950, which appears in the Appendix. ] 


BENEFITS PAID MINNESOTA WAR VETS 
PASS $105,000,000—ARTICLE FROM THE 
ST. PAUL DISPATCH 


Mr. HUMPHREY asked anc obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article 
entitled “Benefits Paid Minnesota War Vets 
Pass $105,000,000,” published in the St. Paul 
Dispatch of January 6, 1950, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


SAMUEL GOMPERS—HIS STORY 


[Mr. HUMPHREY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Record cn editorial 
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entitled “Samuel Gompers—His Story,” pub- 
lished in the Minneapolis Labor Review of 
January 5, 1950, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix. ] 2 


FLOOD PERIL AT VINCENNES, IND. 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp a statement 
which I have prepared dealing with 
flood conditions at Vincennes, Ind., and 
I also ask to have printed in the body of 
the Recorp an article entitled “Vin- 
cennes Peril Grows,” written by Jep 
Cadou, Jr., published in the Indianapolis 
Star of January 9, 195^. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and the article were ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR CAPEHART 


Mr. President, at this moment the citizens 
of that historic city of Vincennes, Ind., are 
hoping and praying that an unfinished flood- 
prevention project holds off the raging 
waters of the Wabash River. 8 

At this moment, Mr. President, the citi- 
zens of Vincennes are in deathly fear of the 
catastrophe they hoped would be prevented 
by a flood wall for which they have pleaded 
for years. 

I am sure that every Member of the Sen- 
ate has been reading of the disastrous In- 
diana floods and the great danger to Vin- 
cennes. 

The crest of the Wabash flood is expected 
today or tomorrow. 

Whether the short and completely inade- 
quate flood wall around Vincennes will hold 
is a matter of conjecture. 

Vincennes suffered heavy damage from 
floods in 1943 and in 1945. 

I was there and watched Vincennes fight 
for its life in 1943. 

Only because wartime troops stationed 
near Vincennes were rushed into the city to 
help bulwark ‘ts defenses against the flood- 
waters was the city saved. 

In 1945 more damage came to the city, and 
in 1946 the Congress heeded our pleas for 
help and authorized a new and larger and 
safer flood wall. 

While that was pending in the budget 
another flood hit Vincennes and finally the 
Congress appropriated $40,000 for planning 
a new flood wall with authorization to spend 
$360,000 for building the wall this year. 

I appeared before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the Senate last April and pleaded 
that the appropriation be made so that work 
could start at once. 

I am fully familiar with the Vincennes 
problem and I greatly feared the very thing 
that is happening today in Vincennes. 

In my testimony before the committee I 
said: 

“This, to my mind, is an emergency be- 
cause these floods in the Wabash River 
simply will not wait; and if we have a really 
bad flood and a lot of high water, we are 
going to lose literally tens and tens of thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of property. We are 
going to lose a lot of levees.” 

Mr. President, I gave this warning to the 
committee: 

“I am fearful even now that we will lose 
the whole thing before it can be finished.” 

You see, Mr. President, I live along the 
White River just about 20 miles away, and 
I am quite familiar with what happens when 
the Wabash River goes on a rampage. 

The fears I expressed for the safety of 
Vincennes less than a year ago were not 
unfounded. 

If the Congress a year ago could have taken 
a meager $360,000 out of the billions and 
billions of dollars that were sent overseas the 
people of Vincennes would not today be in 
danger. 
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We have been penny-wise and pound- 
foolish in many ways, Mr. President, and this 
instance is certainly one of them. 

For the last several days nearly 1,000 troops 
from Fort Knox, Ky., have been helping the 
Vincennes volunteers in the battle to save 
the city that was the first capital of the 
great Northwest Territory. 

Thousands upon thousands of dollars are 
being spent to bolster that wholly inade- 
quate flood wall. 

Thousands upon thousands of dollars are 
L ing lost in property because levees above 
and below the city have been broken in order 
to save the city. 

And yet today we are not sure that the 
city of Vincennes will not be wiped out 
along with many other levees along the river. 

I think, Mr. President, that in this session 
of the Congress we could well give more at- 
tention to our own people before we spend 
weeks and months of our time perfecting 
ways and means of pouring more billions of 
dollars into foreign lands. 


{Prom the Indianapolis Star of January 
9, 1950] 
VINCENNES PERIL GROWS—SANDBAGS RUSHED 
AS RIVER THREATENS TO OVERFLOW LEVEE 


(By Jep Cadou, Jr.) 

Troops and volunteers frantically sand- 
bagged the Vincennes sea wall last night in 
preparation for the highest flood crest in 
the city’s history expected to reach within 
inches of the top of the wall. 

As the rising Wabash River reached 26.15 
feet there yesterday, the Weather Bureau 
revised upward a previous estimate of a 28- 
foot crest. 

The river probably will go over 28 feet 
and perhaps almost to 29 late Wednesday 
or-early Thursday, said Paul A. Miller, chief 
meteorologist at the Indianapolis Weather 
Bureau. : 

The wall is 29 feet high. Army engineers 
said troops from Fort Knox, Ky., may be or- 
dered momentarily to begin construction of 
mud boxes atop the wall to safeguard the 
city. 

S ankimi 50 miles north, a crumbling dirt 
levee was expected to wash out momentarily 
and flood 5,500 acres of farm land. Author- 
ities gave up an attempt to save the levee 
by sandbagging. 

Graysville, a small Sullivan County com- 
munity 6 miles east of the expected levee 
break, was evacuated and Indiana 154 was 
blocked by Indiana State police. 

On the Illinois shore of the Wabash River, 
opposite the weakened levee, Illinois State 
police closed the Hudsonville bridge. 

Indiana State Police Superintendent Ar- 
thur M, Thurston expressed fear some sight- 
seers attracted to the area might have re- 
mained and could be in danger. 

State police said a shift in wind or the 
flood crest, due within 48 hours near Grays- 
ville, could wash out the levee. If the break 
occurs, a slightly lower crest would occur at 
Vincennes. 

With the level of the Wabash behind the 
levee higher than the downtown business 
section, water began pouring up through 
sewer openings on downtown streets. Eve- 
ning services at the First Methodist Church 
were cut short so that the congregation 
could leave before water, already. running- 
board deep, became too high for driving. 

The Niblack levee, nine miles north of Vin- 
cennes, broke through at 9:20 p. m., flooding 
16,009 acres of bottomland, State police re- 
ported. There were no casualties. 

U S 50 between Vincennes and Lawrence- 
ville, III., was closed by high water yesterday. 

Some 970 troops and 200 volunteers were 
filling and stacking sandbags last night. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE 


REPEAL OF EXCISE TAXES—STATEMENT 
BY SENATOR WILEY 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a statement I prepared this 
morning entitled “Excise Taxes Should 
Be Repealed Right Now Simultaneously 
With Dairy Amendment to Oleomar- 
garine Bill.” 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorb, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 


EXCISE TAXES SHOULD BE REPEALED RIGHT NOW 
SIMULTANEOUSLY WITH DAIRY AMENDMENT TO 
GLEOMARGARINE . BILL 


Mr. President, yesterday I attached, on 
behalf of myself and cosponsor of the 
Gillette-Wiley amendment to the oleomar- 
garine bill, the Butler-Johnson amendment 
for reduction of the wartime rates of many 
nuisance excise taxes. Unfortunately, there 
has been a certain amount of confusion on 
this question interjected into the discussion 
by the oleo lobby, and I should like to set 
forth below, in a few points, the issue as we 
see it: 

1. We have provided to the American con- 
sumer a golden opportunity to repeal excise 
taxes right now instead of waiting for some 
mythical tomorrow, when the administration 
may deign to bring up the excice-tax issue. 
We notice that the opposition is frantically 
promising to bring up excise taxes sometime 
during the session. In the meantime, how- 
ever, it is simply stating a fact that the 
administration will be bombarding Congress 
with requests to spend $42,000,000,000 and 
more money, and even increase the prospec- 
tive $5,000,000,000 deficit. In other words, as 
time goes on, the administration hopes to 
embarrass the Congress so much, by its re- 
guests for appropriations, that the promise 
of excise-tax repeal will more and more fade 
into the background. 

2. The Senators who have agreed to a 
one-package excise-tax repeal—dairy substi- 
tute amendment—did so in sincere support 
of excise-tax relief. In other words, we 
firmly believe, as our able colleague, the 
Senator from Nebraska Mr. BUTLER] said 
yesterday, that the time is long overdue to 
cut the tax on transportation of persons 
from 15 to 10 percent; on local telephone 
calls from 15 to 10 percent; on luggage to 
eliminate completely the retailers’ excise tax 
of 20 percent, replacing it only by the pre- 
vious manufacturers’ tax of 10 percent. We 
believe that the time is overdue to cut the 
wartime rate on admissions. 

The opposition has attempted to smear our 
effort and to imply that we are simply try- 
ing to kill oleo legislation. That, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I respectfully submit is a downright 
misstatement and misinterpretation of fact. 
We want some form of oleo legislation to 
pass, and we want it to pass with excise-tax 

. We want the dairy substitute 
amendment to be voted simultaneously with 
excise-tax relief. 

I say to my colleagues who announce that 
they will try to strike the excise-tax provi- 
sions from the dairy amendment: 

You are unwittingly fooling yourselves and 
fooling the people in leading them to believe 
that— 

(a) The people will ever get excise-tax 
relief unless it is voted immediately, or 

(b) A real friend of the 2,250,000 dairy 
farmers can simultaneously vote for the dairy 
amendment but vote to strike out the excise- 
tax amendment. 

The dairy farmers of America are not fools. 
They that a one- package dairy 
substitute excise-tax bill provides the great- 
est hope for American agriculture and for 
the American consumer simultaneously. 
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I urge every American voter, who wants 
his excise-tax burden relieved, to urge his 
Senator to vote to retain the one-package 
approach, rather than to split it. 


PROPOSED RESUMPTION OF DIPLOMATIC 
RELATIONS WITH SPAIN—STATEMENT 
BY SENATOR WILEY 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a statement which I have pre- 
pared urging that the United States send 
an Ambassador back to Madrid to re- 
sume normal diplomatic relations with 
the Spanish Government. I ask unan- 
imous consent that the text of this state- 
ment be printed at this point in the body 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Rxconp, as follows: 


UNITED STATES SHOULD RESUME RELATIONS 
WITH SPAIN THROUGH AN AMBASSADOR AT 
Manam 


It ras been my firm belief that the best 
interests of the United States and of world 
freedom and peace would be served by ar- 
ranging for the return of an American Am- 


tions with the Spanish Government. 

There is quite a bit of confusion by some 
folks on this point. In order to be positively 
sure, in turn, about my own facts, some 3 
months ago, I addressed an inquiry to the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee to se- 
cure the background of this problem. On 
the basis of the answer which I received and 
further inquiries which I have conducted, I 
should like to state the following: 


WE DO RIGHT NOW HAVE BUSINESS WITH MADRID 


1, It would be inaccurate to say that the 
United States does not recognize General 
Franco's government. Actually we have an 
Embassy at Madrid which is under the super- 
vision of a chargé d'affaires, and we continue 
to do business with the Spanish Government, 
but not 0 an Ambassador. 

2. We have not had an Ambassador there 
for several years. This is due largely to the 
fact that in 1946 the General Assembly of 
the United Nations passed a resolution rec- 
ommending to the members of the United 
Nations that their Ambassadors to Madrid be 
withdrawn. Even then, our Ambassador was 
not at his post in Madrid and since then we 
have not returned him to his duties there, 

8. Prior to that, at the San Francisco Con- 
ference a resolution was passed to the effect 
that Spain should not be permitted to par- 
ticipate in the work of the UN as long as 
General Franco headed the Government. 


BIPARTISAN SUPPORT OF RESUMING RELATIONS 


4. The fact that leading American legisla- 
tors believe that the time is long overdue to 
change America’s policy is indicated by the 
following: Both Senators CONNALLY and VAN- 
DENBERG have expressed the view that it is, 
for example, completely inconsistent for us 
to have an Ambassador in hostile Moscow 
and not one in anti-Communist Madrid. 
We also note that the chairman of the House 
Foreign Affairs Commiitee, Congressman 
Kee, has now also recommended steps toward 
a resumption of ambassadorial relations with 
the Madrid government. 

UN RESOLUTION NOT BINDING 

5. I should like to point out that in De- 
cember 1949, at a press conference, Senator 
ConNALLY stated his belief that the resolu- 
tion adopted by the UN General Assembly 
“was not necessarily binding on the United 
States.” He further stated that “it was 
simply a persuasive resolution recommend- 
ing to the country that they do this.” Sen- 
ator CONNALLY then went on to emphasize 
the advantages of having an Ambassador 
at Madrid, and I will set them forth now. 
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SPAIN HAS VITAL SIGNIFICANCE TO WESTERN 
PLANS 


6. No one disputes the fact that if an 
American Ambassador represents our inter- 
ests there, he can look after the needs of our 
citizens, serve as a listening post, conduct 
high-level talks, if necessary with Spanish 
officials, report to our Government on trends 
in that area of Europe and elsewhere, etc. 
This is wholly aside from the question of 
the present status of our fight against com- 
munism throughout the globe. 

7. But now, at this point, let us add the 
crucial fact that we are engaged in a cold 
war with the anti-Christian and revolution- 
ary conspiracy of the Soviet Union. We have 
poured untold billions of dollars since the 
end of the war into Europe to stop commu- 
nism. We are right now pouring a billion 
dollars of arms into the western European 
countries. We are not being choosy about 
the politics of some of our friends, because 
we have no alternative but to side with those 
who sincerely oppose communism. 

We sent military missions to Greece al- 
though we had doubts about some of our 
friends there; but we had no doubts about 
the murderous Greek Communists who were 
destroying that unhappy little land, We are 
pouring economic and other aid to Red- 
turncoat Marshal Tito, although the memory 
is still fresh in our mind that he was blithely 
shooting down American airmen but a few 
years ago. 


FEW NATIONS ENJOY AMERICAN-STYLE LIBERTIES 


The Portuguese Government is a party to 
the North Atlantic Treaty, although her peo- 
ple do not enjoy the rights that our own 
people do. In fact, if we were to withdraw 
our ambassadors from every country whose 
people do not enjoy American-style civil lib- 
erties, we would have an army of unemployed 
American envoys, including United States 
diplomats from every country behind the 
iron curtain. 

We thus see that a realistic view of the 
situation requires that we utilize every in- 
strument available in our fight against com- 
munism or else we will simply be cutting off 
our nose to spite our face. We will be failing 
to fully recognize General Franco's govern- 
ment because of some obsolete decisions 
made by the UN which are by no means 
binding. 

SPAIN’S INTERNAL AFFAIRS ARE SPAIN'’S BUSINESS 

8. To return our Ambassador to Spain does 
not mean that we approve of the Madrid 
government's policies any more than we 
necessarily approve any other government's 
policies. Spanish internal affairs are the 
business of the Spanish people themselves. 
No one disputes the fact that General Franco 
is now, always has been, and always will be 
a powerful opponent of communism. The 
position of Spain at Gibraltar and at the 
Pyrenees is of obvious military importance 
in future operations. 

To return our Ambassador to Madrid does 
not mean, of course, that we are committed 
to defending western Europe only at the 
Pyrenees (as against defending it at the 
Rhine.) 

The Madrid government is stable. It pos- 
sesses all the qualities of a state, and it is 
ridiculously inconsistent for us to pursue a 
policy which is now completely outdated, 
which is not doing us any good, the devout 
Spanish people any good, or western Europe 
any good, but which is only helping our com- 
mon foe—the brutal Communist clique in 
the Kremlin. 


CONCLUSION 

I, therefore, urge the President and his 
Secretary of State to reconsider their policy 
and to change it in the light of present-day 
realities. I urge them to make the strongest 
possible representations accordingly to the 
United Nations. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE 


REPEAL OF OLEOMARGARINE TAXES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 2023) to regulate oleo- 
margarine, to repeal certain taxes relat- 
ing to oleomargarine, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
pending question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. McCartuy], insert- 
ing certain language after line 10, on 
page 4 of the original bill. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I rise to 
support the Gillette-Wiley substitute to 
H. R. 2023. Because I am convinced that 
removal of restrictions relating to oleo- 
margarine colored yellow in imitation of 
butter would have a serious adverse effect 
on the dairy industry, and eventually the 
entire agricultural economy, I have 
joined with a group of 25 Senators in 
sponsoring this amendment in the nature 
of a substitute to House bill 2023. The 
amendment would repeal the Federal 
taxes on oleomargarine, but would make 
unlawful the manufacture, transporta- 
tion, or sale of yellow oleomargarine in 
interstate commerce. This measure is 
along the lines I believe necessary as a 
fair safeguard to consumers and pro- 
ducers of both dairy products and sub- 
stitutes. 

Yellow oleomargarine manufactured 
or colored within the borders of a State 
or Territory in which it is consumed 
would not be subject to the provisions of 
the proposed act, but would be subject to 
the laws and regulations of the State or 
Territory. The application of Federal 
pure-food laws would not be limited by 
the act, and the enforcement provisions 
of those laws are specifically cited in con- 
nection with the new provisions to be ad- 
ministered by the Administrator of the 
Federal Security Agency. 

In all areas except those adjacent to 
large metropolitan centers, the dairy pro- 
ducer is dependent on the butter market. 
The dairy farm lends itself to the most 
practical type of diversified farming. It 
is a family-type farm operation, and that 
is just what we are trying to continue in 
America, with its individual ownership, 
individual management, and individual 
opportunity for the children of a family 
to assist in the farm work. 

We have appropriated hundreds of 
millions of dollars for soil conservation 
and soil-building practices. Butterfat 
comes from dairy farms which, with 
their acres of pasture lands and legumes, 
build the soil, A large percentage of 
oleomargarine is processed from vege- 
table oils produced from row-crop opera- 
tions, such as soybean and cotton pro- 
duction, which deplete the soil. 

Even in the South, progressive agri- 


culturists have endeavored to establish 


livestock and diversified farm manage- 
ment in the development of family-type 
farms. If we now yield to the great pres- 
sure of a few large processors of oleo- 
margarine, some of whom are interna- 
tionally involved—a pressure aided by the 
Cotton Council—we shall be taking a step 
backward in respect to the continuance 
pnd growth of family farms in this Na- 
ion. 

I wish to call the attention of Senators 

to some of the previous statements which 
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have been made not only by my colleague 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY] but also by the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE] and other Senators, 
who have called specific attention to the 
international cartels and international 
organizations which are hoping to en- 
gage or which are engaged in the proc- 
essing of oleomargarine. 

Mr. President, it was just a few years 
ago that a subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture attended a 
hearing at Memphis, Tenn.; and from 
Memphis we went to Muscle Shoals. 
While we were examining that plant and 
the TVA development, some of the soil 
conservationists took us into the coun- 
tryside and showed us some farms which 
had been eroded by row-crop operations 
in years past. Thon they showed us 
another farm, one of several hundred 
acres. “This farm, as you see it now, is 
a much better looking farm unit than it 
was when we first commenced to work 
on it a few years ago,” they said. “This 
particular farm you now look upon was 
as badly eroded as some of the fields you 
see over on yonder hillside. And nothing 
very much other than weeds and brush 
were growing on that long general slope 
that you are now looking at.” 

We were on the roadside, looking up 
over more than half a mile of general 
slope, and it was then beautifully ter- 
raced, and grass was growing on it. 
Herds of dairy cattle could be seen graz- 
ing over the general slope of that coun- 
tryside, and we saw some excellent, well- 
improved farm buildings. It was a unit 
which had been developed or created on 
land which had been so badly eroded 
that only a short time before it had been 
laid aside as useless or wast? land. Yet 
by its rebirth, so to speak, the contouring 
and reestablishment of grass on the land, 
and the establishment of a dairy herd, 
the operators of that farm were bring- 
ing about a production from land which 
at one time had been laid aside as useless. 
The dairy cow fitted into the picture 
there. Without the aid of the dairy 
cow, it would have been useless, and an’ 
utter waste of time, for the operators 
of that farm to attempt to reestablish the 
fertility of the soil by means of the use 
of commercial fertilizers and the con- 
touring of the land, because unless the 
land is tied down with a grass crop, it 
will erode again as soon as the rains 
come. But with the grass crop and the 
hay lands or meadowlands which were 
furnishing dry legumes and feed for the 
dairy cows, the operators of the farm 
were establishing a very profitable unit. 

I have cited that case to show how the 
dairy cow fitted into the picture for the 
reclamation of some badly eroded land 
in the vicinity of Muscle Shoals or TVA, 
in the section of the country from which 
the President pro tempore of the Senate 
comes. I could cite many other proj- 
ects—for instance, some in Arkansas, in 
Mississippi, and elsewhere in the South— 
where such reclamation projects or op- 
erations involving the reclamation of 
badly eroded lands have been developed, 
and where the family type of farm and 
the dairy are now providing prosperity, 
opportunity, and hope to the individual 
farmer or individual family man, 2 
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I can cite instances of family men 
coming before the committee at that 
hearing and telling how well they were 
progressing now that they had intro- 
duced the diversified type of farming, 
had ceased growing row crops, and were 
engaged in animal husbandry or in the 
care of dairy cows. That necessarily 
meant that there was a creamery adja- 
cent to that particular farm unit or farm 
operator’s location, in order that he 
would be able to dispose of the butterfat 
produced on his farm, because unless 
such a farm operator is located very close 
to a large, metropolitan milk-consuming 
area, he is dependent upon the processor 
of butter to process the commodity or 
product of his farm into a salable prod- 
uct. 

I have cited these instances in order 
that we may better appreciate what we 
shall be confronted with if we take such 
action as will permit a synthetic product 
to take the market of a genuine product 
like butter. 

By destroying the butter market we 
may help a few large processors of the 
substitutes, but we shall put out of busi- 
ness thousands of small creameries all 
over the land. There are 348 coopera- 
tive creameries and 146 independent 
creameries in Minnesota alone. These 
creameries serve the thousands of indi- 
vidual farmers residing in our State who 
have no fluid-milk market. 

The eastern markets are closed to 
these farmers by the milk-marketing 
control legislation, which protects the 
producers in areas adjacent to our great 
metropolitan centers. I myself could 
not bring a can of milk into the Wash- 
ington market this morning, in competi- 
tion with the milk sent into the Wash- 
ington market by the producers who 
operate in this area. I could not do so 
even if I desired, and even though the 
milk would qualify as grade A milk, be- 
cause there is a milk board which has 
control of this market, as well as of the 
markets in Baltimore, Philadelphia, and 
the other Atlantic seaboard cities. For 
that reason the milk produced in the 
Midwest in the diversified-farming areas 
must be separated, the butterfat must be 
churned, and the butter must then have 
a market. If oleomargarine takes over 
that market, what are we going to do 
with the milk we produce in areas where 
we do not have a large milk-consuming 
population or a large milk-consuming 
market to which to sell our milk? 

There are more than 3,500 creameries 
in this country, employing about 40,000 
people. There are only 26 oleo manu- 
facturers, and, according to their own 
admission, their work force at the pres- 
ent amounts to only 4,619 persons. 
Thus, 10 times as many workers in dairy 
plants alone would face cuts in salary or 
possible lay-offs as a result of the serious 
blow to the dairy industry which the re- 
peal of regulations on oleo, as contem- 
plated by House bill 2023, is certain to 
cause. 

Union leaders are alive to the danger 
facing the skilled workers in dairy plants 
all over the country. Many have tele- 
graphed me concerning the matter. 

Ray Johnson, business agent of the 
Milk Drivers and Dairy Employees Local 
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No. 32, at Duluth, Minn., has sent me 
the following: 


Our union is definitely on record opposed 
to the coloring of oleo. 


Gene Larson, of Minneapolis, chair- 
man of the International Conference of 
Dairy Employees, affiliated with the AFL, 
asks for delay in considering the present 
legislation, so that his union organiza- 
tion could have time “to prepare our- 
selves to be in the best possible position 
to defeat legislation sponsored by the 
oleo interests,” 

Eugene R, Hubbard, vice chairman of 
this group of employees, has sent various 
Senators the following telegram. 

International Conference of Dairy Employ- 
ees, Division of International Teamsters Un- 
ion, affiliate of American Federation of Labor, 
representing more than 100,000 union em- 
ployees in dairy plants of the Nation re- 
spectfully urges your support of Gillette- 
Wiley amendment to H. R. 2023, now on Sen- 
ator Calendar. It repeals oleo taxes bit pro- 
tects consumers and dairy industry from 
imitation of yellow butter, in interstate com- 
merce. 


Now, Mr. President, what is the main 
argument on this question? It has been 
heard in this legislative Chamber time 
and again for the past half century. The 
whole argument involves the restriction 
on color. Despite all the propaganda 
that has been circulated, there has been 
wisdom in the continued restriction of 
the sale of oleomargarine when camou- 
flaged to resemble butter in every de- 
tail. Color restriction does not deny the 
consumer a food product, nor does it im- 
pose a financial burden on anyone. 
Color adds nothing to the food value of 
oleomargarine. 

The simple fact is that the processors 
of oleomargarine are attempting to du- 
Plicate butter to the last degree. They 
have, already, successfully incorporated 
the flavor of butter into the substitute 
product. They have made oleomarga- 
rine resemble butter in texture by add- 
ing preservatives. They have packed 
the oleomargarine in packages made to 
resemble butter cartons, even to the ex- 
tent of putting farm scenes and pictures 
of dairy cattle on them and displaying 
the word “butter.” If they are now al- 
lowed to color oleomargarine without 
restriction, they will have duplicated but- 
ter in every detail. There can be only 
one reason for all this. It is all for the 
purpose of benefiting from the age-old 
consumer habit of using butter. 

Oleomargarine is not entitled to the 
yellow color. They claim that oleo has 
as much right as butter to the yellow 
color is false. Oleo in this country is 
largely produced from the oils of cotton- 
seed and soybean.. The oleo industry 
claims it must bleach these oils white be- 
cause of Federal laws. The real reason 
is that when cottonseed oils are turned 
into fat they become grey, and when soy- 
bean oils are turned into fat they become 
green. In order to have a uniform color 
the oleo manufacturers must bleach out 
the grey and green colors, It is impos- 
sible to produce a natural yellow oleo- 
margarine from domestic oils. 

Butter, on the other hand, is always 
yellow—although at some seasons of the 
year it is less yellow than at others. That 
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could be explained in this manner: If 
cattle are on green pasture, the milk it- 
self will have a yellow tint, and the but- 
terfat definitely will come out quite yel- 
low. If the cattle are on dry feed and 
have been confined to the barnyard or 
within buildings, as they must be in the 
winter months, the butterfat then will 
not be so yellow. In order to have uni- 
formity, there has been a practice of 
yellowing the butter, so that the season 
will make no difference in the shade of 
yellow when the butter is processed. 
When color is added to butter it is for 
the sake of uniformity—not for the pur- 
pose of making it look like some other 
product. 

Mr. President, in considering the pro- 
posals now before the Senate, H. R. 2023, 
as reported by the committee, and the 
substitute sponsored by 25 Senators, we 
are agreed that the present Federal tax 
of one-fourth cent a pound on uncolored 
oleomargarine and 10 cents a pound on 
the colored product, as well as the manu- 
facturers’, wholesalers’, and retailers’ 
fees and taxes should be removed. We 
agree on this simply as a matter of Fed- 
eral tax policy, but we ought not to be 
misled by false propaganda which a 
well-financed lobby has circulated that 
the 934 cents added tax on the colored 
product has worked a hardship or added 
an expense to the consumer. The 934 
cents is assessed only against the colored 
product. When the product is pur- 
chased uncolored, the tax is not imposed. 

As for the consumer, no one pays the 
10-cent tax unless he purchases yellow 
oleo. The old contention that the home- 
coloring of oleo is tedious and wasteful 
no longer holds water. Modern pack- 
aging enables a housewife who wants 
yellow oleomargarine to color it very 
easily, quickly, and without waste. Imay 
explain why I say that. A small capsule 
of coloring matter is placed in a 1-pound 
package of oleomargarine, and all the 
housewife has to do is to scueeze the 
pack a few times. The capsule bursts 
and the coloring matter spreads through 
the oleomargarine, after which the 
housewife breaks the pack. In this 
manner the oleo is as beautifully colored 
as the processor himself could possibly 
make it, and the housewife is not re- 
quired to pay the tax of 934 cents. 

I may further say that, once the proc- 
essor is given the unrestricted right to 
color the product, without an additional 
tax because of the coloring, the house- 
wife will pay dearly for the product. The 
makers of oleo, by reason of its imitating 
butter, will then bring their price up to 
about the price of butter, and it will re- 
main there so long as they can find a 
market. Of course, they will find a mar- 
ket, if the product looks like butter, 
smells like butter, has the texture of but- 
ter, and is branded as butter. 

Furthermore, oleomargarine already 
has been given competitive privileges 
which are denied to butter. It may be 
flavored with butter flavor and preserved 
with a preservative. Neither of these 
nor any other extraneous substances— 
may be added to butter. 

Yet, the basic purpose of the 10-cent 
tax on oleomargarine colored yellow in 
imitation of butter is not to tax one food 
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to protect the market of another. Its 
purpose is intended to protect the con- 
sumer, just as our pure-food laws are 
intended to do, against adulteration and 
substitution, Fundamentally, there is no 
restrictive tax on oleomargarine except 
when it masquerades as butter. 

Other imitations of good butter are 
taxed; why should oleo be exempted? 
Adulterated butter—which, like oleo, is 
an imitation of good butter—carries the 
same per pound tex and the same man- 
ufacturers’, wholesalers’, and retailers’ 
occupational taxes as does colored oleo. 
There is no reason why an exception 
should be made for oleomargarine. Or 
do the proponents of removing all Fed- 
eral restrictions on yellow oleomargarine 
intend to come forward with a repeal of 
the taxes on adulterated or reprocessed 
butter? Senators have never heard it 
mentioned. Would such action be in the 
public interest? The answer, of course, is 
“No.” 

It is my prediction that repeal of the 
present laws, as contemplated b> H. R. 
2023, would prove costly to the con- 
sumers. 

Already in the city of Washington, 
for example, colored oleo has sold on the 
same day at from 14 to 20 cents a pound 
more than uncolored brands. A recent 
national survey shows that in cities where 
yellow oleo may be sold, its price ranges 
as much as 30 cents more a pound than 

` white oleo. The average mark-up in 
nine cities was 21.8 cents a pound, The 
tax is only 10 cents a pound. It is a prod- 
uct that carries only a tax of 954 cents, 
provided it is colored. Yet, when it is 
marketed after being colored, and is sold 
where permitted to be sold, in such States 
as do not have regulations on the sub- 
ject, it will oftentimes carry a price, 
when colored, of as much as 30 cents a 
pound more, when in reality the tax im- 
posed is only 9% cents a pound. 

Who gets that exorbitant overcharge? 
It certainly is not the farmer. No, Mr. 
President, I assure you that farmers 
never see a penny of that extra money 
the consumer pays. 

And what will happen to the price of 
oleo if the present laws are repealed? 
The production of colored oleo could be 
expected virtually to displace uncolored 
oleo. There would be nothing to prevent 
the colored product from being sold at 
substantially higher prices than the un- 
colored—with little or none of the uncol- 
ored available. How would that help the 
consumer? 

The touching concern of the oleomar- 
garine interests for the consumer, aided 
by certain metropolitan newspapers, 
which have been misled by the so-called 
housewives’ revolt, is about as synthetic 
as the product they would exploit at the 
expense of our dairy industry. 

The American housewife is being 
fooled in this fight. Another segment of 
the public, restaurant patrons, are likely 
to be fooled, too. In the event all Fed- 
eral taxes are removed and there are no 
restrictions on how oleomargarine is to 
be marketed, it will be used in restau- 
rants where some 60,000,000 meals are 
served daily. The sponsors of H. R. 2023 
propose that the pats of oleomargarine 
served in public eating places be trian- 
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gular in shape. By “pats” I refer to the 
familiar servings of individual portions 
of butter or oleomargarine on a small 
dish. The oleomargarine used in a 
sandwich, of course, would lose its iden- 
tifying triangular shape, and served in 
half-pounds or quarter-pounds in a dish 
on a table it would not have its triangu- 
lar shape. Very few people would exam- 
ine the walls of a public eating place for 
a sign to indicate that they were being 
served oleomargarine. That, of course, 
is what House bill 2023 proposes to do. 
It proposes that there shall be a sign in 
the restaurant saying, “We serve oleo- 
margarine here.” The oleomargarine 
would have to be served in a small tri- 
angular pat to indicate that it was not 
butter. 

If House bill 2023 is allowed to pass, 
oleomargarine will enjoy every market- 
ing advantage of butter, and the age- 
old taste for butter is in the market 
that the processor of oleomargarine is 
striving to capture. 

The processor of oleomargarine con- 
tends that he has successfully incorpo- 
rated all of the food end nutritive values 
of butter in oleomargarine. This ques- 
tion, of course, could be debated at great 
length. Speaking from my own expe- 
rience, I know we cannot successfully 
raise a calf by extracting from the milk 
all the butterfat and substituting other 
fats in the same quantity. In nearly 
all such cases the calf will die. There 
have been scientific experiments made 
by some of the leading dairy specialists 
of the Nation, and their experiments 
have also proved this to be true. 

In a radio broadcast on January 2 
of this year, Dr. William E. Petersen, 
professor of dairy husbandry in the Ag- 
ricultural College of the University of 
Minnesota, described experiments con- 
ducted at the Minnesota station by Dr. 
Gullickson. 

I know both those gentlemen very well, 
and I know that Dr. Petersen is one of 
the greatest dairy specialists and one 
of the greatest students of the dairy cow 
in the entire United States. 

In this radio broadcast Dr. Petersen 
described experiments conducted at the 
Minnesota station by Dr. Gullickson, 
where various fats have been emulsified 
into skim milk including butterfat after 
being taken out of the milk and reemul- 
sified into the skim milk. These various 
fats put into skim milk—such as butter 
oil and corn oil, soybean oil, peanut oil, 
hydrogenated vegetable oil and animal 
fats such as lard and tallow—have been 
compared for rates of growth and gen- 
eral well-being of the calves over a period 
of many years. 

What were the resulis? 

Dr. Petersen replied to that question 
in these words: 

The results have been rather striking. It 
is proven that there is something in butter- 
fat that is not found in any of the other 
fats because the calves on butterfat have 
done so much better than those getting an 
equivalent of other animal fats, but the 
most striking results of these experiments 
has been the observation of the vegetable 
fats when emulsified into skim milk and 
to resemble whole milk have been toxic to 
calves. As a matter of fact, all calves on 
such diets have died, while those that re- 
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ceived the butterfat emulsified back into 
skim miik did as well as those that received 
whole milk. 


Those are remarks of Dr. Petersen, the 
great dairy specialist of the University 
of Minnesota. 

The scientist added that the experi- 
ments have not yet revealed what it is 
in butterfat that makes it superior to 
other fats. “There are certain things 
we have eliminated,” he stated. “For 
instance, vitamin deficiency is not the 
factor as the addition of all known vita- 
mins to these calves failed to prevent the 
onset of the disastrous symptoms.” 

I have heard the question asked—in 
fact, the same question has been asked 
of me— Why the contention, if you 
cannot detect the difference in taste be- 
tween oleomargarine and butter?” That 
question was asked me in a Senate sub- 
committee hearing a year ago, and I 
simply answered in this manner: “You 
cannot detect strychnine in milk by the 
taste, but certainly your stomach will 
know the difference. Likewise, you can- 
not detect the difference between butter 
and oleomargarine as it is now processed, 
but your stomach will soon detect it, as 
there are certain oils which can be used 
in the making of oleomargarine which 
the body cannot assimilate in the same 
manner as it assimilates butterfat.” 

At this point, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp, as a part 
of my remarks, a letter which I recently 
received from Mr. Henry J. Hoffman, 
chief chemist of the Minnesota Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Dairy and Food, 
who has had wide experience in the 
problem of enforcement of food laws. I 
personally served as deputy commis- 
sioner of agriculture in Minnesota and 
had charge of enforcement of the food 
laws, so that I can speak from personal 
experience as well as quote Mr. Hoff- 
man’s letter. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


STATE OF MINNESOTA, DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE, DAIRY AND FOOD 
Senator E. J. THYE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. O. 

DEAR SENATOR THYE: At the request of the 
Minnesota Dairy Industries Committee, the 
writer would like to point out the following 
facts in the butter versus oleomargarine con- 
troversy which is now raging. 

1. The State dairy commission was origi- 
nally created in 1885 for the sole purpose 
of regulating oleomargarine. At that time, 
oleomargarine was being freely sold in imita- 
tion of butter, and the great bulk of oleo- 
margarine sales were as yellow oleomarga- 
rine, palmed off as butter. The legislature 
saw the need of a law which would enable 
the public to readily differentiate between 
butter and oleomargarine. Hence, the law 
was passed prohibiting the coloring of oleo- 
margarine, and this department (then called 
the Minnesota Dairy Commission) was cre- 
ated to enforce the law. 

2. Butter has always demanded a higher 
price than oleomargarine, and since the 
public is willing to pay this higher price, 
they are entitled to reasonable protection 
to insure that they get the product that 
they pay for. The public's protection is the 
distinguishing color between white oleo- 
margarine and yellow butter. The house- 
wife who complains about the effort used to 
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color her oleomargarine yellow at home 
would be the first one to complain if she 
paid the price for genuine butter and re- 
ceived yellow oleomargarine. Experts 
chemists, nutritionists, food officials, doctors, 
and the like—will have little difficulty de- 
tecting oleomargarine from butter even if 
both were yellow, but laws are not enacted 
for such experts, they are enacted to pro- 
tect the everyday layman who, not being 
endowed with sufficient knowledge, is the 
one who will be defrauded. And such lay- 
men are the great purchasing public, not 
the few experts. 

3. The magnitude of enforcing the law 
and insuring people that butter was genuine, 
if yellow oleomargarine was permitted to be 
sold, would be so great and so expensive that 
the cost of administrative effort would he 
prohibitive. 

4. There is no yalue, either nutritional 
or otherwise, to the color the oleomargarine 
manufacturers wish to add to their product. 
Its only purpose is to cause their product to 
resemble butter. Why do the oleomargarine 
manufacturers not direct the effort now 
expended seeking yellow oleomargarine to 
some worth-while project such as extolling 
the merits of their pure white product? 

5. Most food manufacturers, including 
oleomargarine manufacturers, make an ad- 
vertising point of calling to the public atten- 
tion that their products are free from arti- 
ficial color and flavor—yet here is a product 
which is free from such ingredient, yet the 
manufacturer wishes legislation so that he 
can add them. How can such controversial 
ideas be reconciled? 

Let it be further pointed out that butter 
manufacture is the cornerstone of the dairy 
industry, and that dairying is one of the most 
important functions of the American farmer, 
Our whole economic structure is based upon 
the products of the soil and the producers 
of such product—the farmer. To permit the 
wholesale defrauding of the American public 
in one of the key items of the diet—butter— 
will, without question, upset the price differ- 
ential now existing between butter and oleo- 
margarine, and conceivably upset our present 
economic picture still further. It is true that 
today the price of butter is high, but let us 
not forget that oleomagarine, too, has trebled 
in price. This is a fact which the oleo- 
margarine manufacturers have spent con- 
siderable effort in soft pedaling. We should 
not be concerned so much with price in this 
controversy, as we should in price differential. 

Lastly, it should be pointed out, American 
manufacturers are constantly extolling the 
individuality of their products, and through 
advertising seek to point out the distinguish- 
ing features of their products—yet here come 
the oleomargarine manufacturers who wish 
to submerge the identity of their product in 
the shadow of another. They are disinter- 
ested in making their product an individual 
unit, but, rather, would have it be an imita- 
tion. When such efforts are made, we should 
investigate them thoroughly, because, usu- 
ally, fraud and deceit are coupled with such 
efforts. 

Sincerely, 
Henry J. HOFFMAN, 
Chief Chemist. 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, what are 
the dangers to the agricultural economy 
of the United States if we lose the butter 
market to this synthetic product that 
looks like butter, tastes like butter, and is 
sold in cartons that have the appearance 
of butter cartons? 

I hope each Senator will ask himself 
that question. 

The dangers are far more serious than 
appear on the surface in what, in a nar- 
row sense, is the proposed removal of an 
excise tax. Since butter accounts for 
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16 percent of all dairy cash income and 
is the outlet of 27 percent of all milk 
produced in this country, most of our 
dairy-farm leaders are convinced that 
loss of the vital butter market will mean 
an agricultural depression. 

Certainly, the effect on an important 
segment of American agriculture will be 
very serious. 

First, in the Midwest our diversified 
farm operation will be jeopardized. 
Without the butter market there is no 
outlet for the products of the dairy farm 
because, as I have stated before, the 
great metropolitan fluid-milk markets 
are closed as a result of existing legisla- 
tion. The two and one-half million 
dairy-farm families would be injured in 
every State in the Union. There would 
be 40,000 milk-processing plants, and 
their employees that would be adversely 
affected. The eventual effect on dairying 
as a whole would be drastic and would 
lead to changes in our diversified agricul- 
ture. 

One of the most serious results of this 
trend would be the effect on our soil 
resources by discouraging dairy farming, 
the most important contributor to sound 
soil conservation. 

The dairy-farm movement has been 
extended into the South to reclaim land 
that has long ago been depleted of its 
top soil by constant row-crop operation. 
I have visited farms in many areas of 
the South where the dairy cow is now 
utilizing the legumes and pasture lands 
which are helping restore the soil. If we 
destroy the butter market by the pend- 
ing legislation, we shall handicap the 
Extension Service and the Soil Conser- 
vation Service of the Department of Ag- 
riculture in their endeavors to introduce 
diversified farming in areas of the South 
where they have found it is not sound 
practice to continue to grow the row 
crops. 

If legislation is enacted which does 
destroy the butter market, we are placing 
the huge holdings of butter of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation in a precari- 
ous position. 

Mr. President, I hope my colleagues 
will pay strict attention to the holdings 
which the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion now has of butter, cheese, and 
powdered milk. 

In order to support butter prices in 
1949, the Commodity Credit Corporation 
purchased 115,000,000 pounds of butter 
at an average cost of only 62 cents a 
pound. This represented a cost of $171,- 
300,000, and the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, in order to further support 
dairy prices and to maintain dairy prices 
somewhere near 90 percent of parity, 
purchased 26,000,000 pounds of cheese 
at only 12% cents per pound, and the 
total sum so expended was $8,255,000. If 
we destroy the butter market many of 
the farmers who are today engaged in 
growing legume crops and who have 
many good fertile acres of land in pas- 
ture will have to turn to raising another 
type of crop. That will greatly aggra- 
vate our surpluses of corn and wheat, 
but it will be agreed it will also aggravate 
the cotton problem in the South. We 
need only examine the figures to see that 
we do have a problem. 
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Mr. AIKEN, Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. THYE. Iam most happy to yield 
to the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr, AIKEN. Would not the Senator 
like to point out that the dairy industry 
of this country, first, furnishes one of 
the largest single items of tonnage which 
the railroads and other means of trans- 
portation carry? They transport fer- 
tilizer to the farms, milk to the cities, 
and dairy products of all kinds. More 
important than all else is the transpor- 
tation of grain to the dairy farmer. I 
do not know how much grain my small 
State now uses, but 10 years ago we were 
importing over 500,000 tons of grain an- 
nually into that one small State. When 
we multiply that by the amount of ton- 
nage that moves over all our roads we 
can easily see what the effect would be 
of losing a considerable part of that ton- 
nage. It would mean that a bad situa- 
tion would be made very much worse, if 
not even desperate. 

Mr. THYE. The very able Senator 
from Vermont is indeed correct when he 
says products of the dairy industry con- 
stitute one of the greatest sources of 
traffic which the railroads have an op- 
portunity to transport. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like to point out 
also that it takes almost five times as 
much man-labor to make 1 pound of 
butter as it does to make 1 pound of oleo, 
When we consider the two or three mil- 
lion people who today are employed in 
the production of dairy products, who 
are employed the year around, 365 days 
of the year, and compare that labor with 
the seasonal labor which is required to 
produce oleomargarine, we can form 
some idea of what the effect will be on 
our labor supply and on the standard of 
living of our workers. 

Mr. THYE. I thank the able Senator 
from Vermont for adding those facts to 
the discussion. 

Mr. President, let us examine some of 
these surplus problems. In 1948 approx- 
imately 55,000,000 bushels of corn alone 
were placed under loan or purchase 
agreement. The support price was $1.44, 
which represents a commitment of ap- 
proximately $821,400,000. It is impos- 
sible to state how much of this corn the 
Government now actually owns and how 
much is still under loan or will be re- 
sealed under some future loan. As of 
November 30, 1949, 19,235,372 bushels of 
the 1949 crop had been placed under 
loan or purchase agreement, involving a 
commitment of $26,929,000. 

If we take a look at the cotton situa- 
tion we find of the 1948 crop 5,271,772 
bales were placed under loan. Of this, 
1,490,772 bales were redeemed by the end 
of 1949, leaving 3,781,000 bales under 
Government ownership or commitment. 
The average support price in 1948 was 
$158 a bale. Thus there was a total in- 
vestment of $597,398,000 in the 1948 crop 
as of December 31, 1949. That is sur- 
plus cotton that is held by the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation, because there is 
no domestic demand or any exportable 
demand for it at the time. 

What we need to do is to find some 
way of diverting some of these cotton 
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acres to some other kind of crop, in or- 
der that we may not have the surplus 
problem in cotton as I have described it. 
If we increase our corn acreage, we are 
going to have an aggravated surplus 
problem on our hands, and we already 
have a problem of surplus corn. So what 
we need to do is to expand our dairy 
industry, and induce more families to 
engage in dairy farming and soil build- 
ing, rather than to throw them further 
into the category of adding to the cot- 
ton surplus, as well as the corn surplus. 
In the event we destroy the butter mar- 
ket, we can rest assured that some of 
those now engaged in diversified types 
of agriculture in Alabama, Mississippi, 
and all the other Southern States, in- 
cluding Arkansas, will turn back to some 
kind of a row crop, whether it is pea- 
nuts, or cotton, or soybeans. 

I merely call to the attention of my 
colleagues that we need to think seri- 
ously this afternoon and in the remain- 
ing hours or days before we cast our 
votes on the pending question and de- 
cide whether we are going to disrupt our 
whole agricultural economy, or whether 
we are going to reject the demand on 
the part of the oleo processor to be al- 
lowed to sell his product competitively 
with butter, in all its synthetic duplica- 
tion of butter. 

The total investment in cotton of the 
two crops as of the end of 1949 was 
$947,043,350. 

If, by destroying the butfer market, we 
stop the trend toward diversified farming 
and the introduction of the dairy cow 
into the Southern States we are going to 
have a greater clamor for cotton acreage 
quotas and a greater demand to grow 
cotton than there is at the present time, 
as I stated earlier in my remarks, 

As an example of the reactions of dairy 
producers to the controversy in which we 
are engaged, I wish to read a letter from 
a Minnesota farmer, Mr. N. O. Evenson, 
of Litchfield, Minn.: 

LITCHFIELD, MINN., January 3, 1950. 
The Honorable Epwarp J. THYE, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR THYE: I know that you are 
doing valiant work in behalf of the Ameri- 
can farmer in your stand opposing the oleo- 
margarine interests in pending legislation on 
this question, I am writing you, thinking 
you may be interested in receiving some 
opinions of farmers on this question. 

I will make my comments brief; for this 
reason I will not mention some of the 
strongest arguments we have regarding the 
oleomargarine issue, such as the dairyman's 
rights to the yellow colo: 


This is a farmer writing to me: 


I will confine my letter to some of my 
thoughts as to how this legislation can ef- 
fect the consumers, who at present seem to 
be 100 percent on the oleo side of the 
question. 

First, the coloring of oleo yellow will tend 
to raise the price of oleo and lower the price 
of butter. This will reduce the anticipated 
saving to the consumer. 

Second, the dairy farmer is not compelled 
to keep on producing dairy products, 


Give thought to that. He says the 
butter farmer is not compelled to keep on 
producing butter products. If he did 
not continue, I arn afraid there would be 
times in the year when the consumer 
would be drastically short of fluid milk, 
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because there are peak and low seasons 
of production. 

To go back to the farmer’s letter, he 
says further: 


From our Minnesota Department of Agri- 
culture we learn that there are 7,000 farms 
in Minnesota that had dairy cows on them 
in 1940 that do not have any dairy cows in 
1949. This trend awey from dairying is sure 
to increase if this bill is passed in its present 
form. 

Third, the consumer should be interested 
in keeping the young men on the farm, where 
they are needed to produce food. Every ob- 
stacle placed on agriculture tends to increase 
the drift of farm boys to the cities, where 
they can have such privileges as the 40-hour 
week, time and one-half for overtime, etc. 
We see indications every day that can stop 
us and make us wonder as-to what direction 
we are going. For an example, a good 120- 
acre farm with a full line of good buildings 
was sold recently in this neighborhood for 
$12,000. This would only buy a modest mod- 
ern home in Litchfield or any other town 
in the land, y 

I am still farming the farm where I was 
born, and have a lot of first-hand experience 
with the problem of farming. In my opinion, 
the passage of the oleo bill will not only be 
a disastrous blow to agriculture but it will 
react indirectly and unfavorably to the best 
interest of the consumer. 

Yours sincerely, 8 
N. O. EvENSON. 


Mr. Evenson was thinking soundly on 
this question. 

Mr. President, dairy farmers do not 
object to fair and honest competition, 
but they vigorously resent unfair com- 
petition from an imitation product, Yel- 
low oleomargarine lends itself readily to 
fraudulent substitution. Therefore, a 
law to bar interstate shipment of yellow 
oleo is eminently fair, since it leaves to 
the individual States the right to regu- 
late its manufacture and sale within their 
own borders. 

Oleomargarine should be sold as a sep- 
arate and distinct product with an iden- 
tity of its own. Had the oleomargarine 
industry the courage to market its pro- 
uct on its own merits, and not as an 
imitation of another product, little regu- 
lation would be necessary. 

Leading dairy and farm organizations 
favor the repeal of all Federal taxes and 
license fees on oleomargarine. They 
urge, however, a ban on the interstate 
shipment of oleomargarine colored yel- 
low in imitation of butter. 

The Gillette-Wiley substitute, which is 
sponsored by 25 Senators, is designed to 
accomplish both of these purposes. I 
firmly believe that adoption of the sub- 
stitute amendment would be in the pub- 
lic interest. 

I most sincerely hope that the substi- 
tute amendment will receive the support 
of at least a majority of the Members of 
the Senate. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR TAFT ON 
$ FORMOSA 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, shortly be- 
fore the first of the year, I expressed the 
opinion in an interview in Ohio that we 
should hang on to Formosa and pre- 
vent Communist occupation of Formosa, 
even though it involved the use of our 
Navy. I did not suggest the occupation 
of Formosa, nor the sencing of any 
army, or even the sending of any navy. 
Our Navy is there already, with bases 
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within a short distance, and its ships are 
between Formosa and China, as anyone 
knows who read this morning’s news- 
papers. Formosa is a hundred miles 
from the mainland and there can be no 
crossing if our Navy makes it clear that 
ships carrying troops will not be allowed 
to cross. In fact, probably there would 
be no such attempt at all if the State De- 
partment made it perfectly clear that we 
do not intend to permit Communist oc- 
cupation of Formosa, 

The basis of our foreign policy in the 
last 3 or 4 years, if there has been 
any consistent foreign policy, is to con- 
tain communism where it is and prevent 
any single step of advance, because suc- 
cess in any such step is certain, consid- 
ering the character of communism, to 
lead to another step. We, therefore, 
sent our military aid and our officers 
into Greece, although it might easily 
have involved us in war. We have given 
military aid to Turkey and to Iran. We 
have stood firm against Communist ad- 
vance ir Korea and provided the Koreans 
with large amounts of military aid and 
American advice. In undertaking the 
air lift in Germany, we certainly risked 
war with Russia in order to maintain 
unimpaired our position in Berlin. We 
are asked to appropriate billions of dol- 
lars to arm western Europe, although 
there is no evidence that at the present 
time the Russians contemplate any mili- 
tary attack in that area. We have given 
notice to Russia, by the adoption of the 
Atlantic Pact, that if its troops advance 
across the boundaries of Italy or the 
American or British zones of Austria or 
Germany or Denmark or Norway, it will 
find itself at war with us. In our policy 
of laying down the law, “this far you 
shall go and no further” we have not 
hesitated to risk war. There is not the 
slightest evidence that Russia will go to 
war with us because we interfere with 
a crossing to Formosa. It is hardly pos- 
sible to see how the Chinese Com- 
munists by themselves can begin a war 
against the United States, or why they 
should do so. 

In China for some reason, the State 
Department has pursued a different pol- 
icy from that followed throughout the 
rest of the world. There is not the 
slightest doubt in my mind that the 
proper kind of sincere aid to the Nation- 
alist Government a few years ago could 
have stopped communism in China. 
But the State Department has been 
guided by a left-wing group who ob- 
viously have wanted to get rid of Chiang, 
and were willing at least to turn China 
over to the Communists for that purpose, 
They have, in effect, defied the general 
policy in China laid down by Congress. 
In recent months it has, of course, been 
very doubtful whether aid to the Na- 
tionalist Government could be effective, 
and no one desires to waste American 
efforts. But Formosa is a place where 
a small amount of aid and at very small 
cost, can prevent the further spread of 
communism. Such action does not com- 
mit us to backing the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment in any prolonged war against 
the Chinese Communists.: We can de- 
termine later whether we ever wish to 
recognize the Chinese Communists and 
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what the ultimate disposition of Formosa 
shall be. 

As I understand, the people of Formosa 
if permitted to vote would probably vote 
to set up an independent republic of 
Formosa. The status of Formosa, there- 
fore, should certainly be kept free for 
determination until the peace treaty has 
been written with Japan. Formosa must 
be legally a part of Japan, for it is diffi- 
cult to see how the mere declaration of 
the President at Cairo or Potsdam can 
change that status without a treaty. 
One thing is certain, if the Communists 
take over Formosa, we will have just as 
much chance of setting up an independ- 
ent republic of Formosa as we have of 
returning the western German provinces 
from Poland to Germany. V’e know that 
the Communists will give up nothing 
which they have occupied. Certainly, 
we do not desire or intend to under- 
take an aggressive war to recover land 
the Communists have occupied. On the 
other hand if, at the peace conference, 
it is decided that Formosa should be set 
up as an independent republic, we cer- 
tainly have the means to force the Na- 
tionalist’s surrender of Formosa. 

The President's statement on January 
5 follows the usual course of setting up 
a straw man and then proceeding to 
knock him over. He said: 

The United States has no predatory de- 
signs on Formosa or on any other Chinese 
territory. 

No one has suggested that it has. 

The United States has no desire to obtain 


special rights or privileges or to establish 
military bases on Formosa at this time. 


No one has suggested that it has such 
a desire. 

The United States Government will not 
pursue a course which will lead to involve- 
ment in the civil conflict in China. 


The course suggested will not lead to 
any such involvement, although, of 
course, we have involved ourselves in the 
civil conflict in Greece, in Korea, and 
elsewhere. When the President, how- 
ever, says, “Similarly, the United States 
Government will not provide military aid 
or advice to Chinese forces on Formosa,” 
he is departing from the policy pursued 
by us in every other part of the world 
where the question is whether commu- 
nism shall be checked. While he states 
that we will continue the present ECA 
program of economic assistance, it is 
quite clear from the past course of the 
State Department that they have not 
the slightest intention of giving such 
assistance in any effective way in such 
a manner as to assist the occupants of 
Formosa and defeating a Communist 
attack. 

Those who argue against any action 
in Formosa are curiously inconsistent. 
The distinguished Senator from Texas 
shudders at the possibility of war, al- 
though the chance we are taking is 1 in 
10 compared to that we are taking in 
Europe today. 

One columnist fears that any action 
in Formosa different from exactly the 
action of the State Department would 
antegonize the leaders of India and In- 
donesia. His theory seems to be that 
the way to stop communism in India is 
to permit it to move into Formosa, That 
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is an exact reproduction of the argu- 
ment used in support of the policy of 
Munich. Strange to say, the same col- 
umnist is all for extending aid to Burma 
and Indochina against Communist 
attack, although it is infinitely less prac- 
tical and more expensive and difficult 
than the maintenance of an independent 
Formosa. 

Another columnist argues that if we 
do not immediately extinguish the Na- 
tionalist Government, Red China will not 
be able to demobilize to carry out eco- 
nomic reconstruction. Therefore, he 
argues, we should recognize the Commu- 
nist government. Whatever may be the 
arguments for such recognition, it is 
quite certain that it will in no way tend 
to reduce the armies of the Chinese 
Communists. Russia has continued to 
maintain a huge army, although it is 
faced with no threat of invasion what- 
ever. I think it is safe to predict that 
it will be many years before the Chinese 
Communists reduce their armies by one 
soldier, because only by those armies can 
they possibly hope to control China. 

The question of the containment of 
communism is largely a practical one. 
The only reason so much heat has been 
engendered about the Formosan situa- 
tion is the bitter resentment of the State 
Department and its pro-Communist 
allies against any interference with its 
policy of liquidating the Nationalist 
Government. 

No two men are more familiar with the 
Far East than General MacArthur and 
former President Hoover, and both of 
them are able to see the obvious military 
and political facts of the situation. Here 
is a small area of the world where, with 
no difficulty or expense, we could prevent 
the spread of communism to an island 
which might be of great strategic value 
and whose people desire to be inde- 
pendent. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should like to 
know if the able Senator from Ohio is 
familiar with the press dispatch which 
came over the teletype a short time ago, 
and which I now wish to read into the 
Recorp as follows: 

WasHINGTON.—Two Democratic Senate 
leaders today rejected a Republican demand 
that the Joint Chiefs of Staff be called to give 
Senators a report on the strategic value of 
Formosa to America’s far-eastern defenses, 

Chairman CONNALLY of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee and Chairman TYDINGS 
of the Senate Armed Services Committee both 
turned thumbs down on the proposal made 
by Senator KNowLanp. 

KNOWLAND said he plans to place his re- 
quest in writing before the armed services 
group. But Typincs said this was a matter 
for the Foreign Relations Committee to 
handle. 

And CONNALLY told a reporter: “The Presi- 
dent already has made his decision on For- 
mosa. I have no intention at present of 
asking the Joint Chiefs for their views.” 

CONNALLY said the Joint Chiefs are due to 
visit the Far East next month. After their 
return, his committee may ask them to make 
& report—but not before. 

KNoWLAND wants to know if the State 

ent and the President had the views 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and other mili- 
tary experts before arriving at the hands- 
off decision on Formosa, 
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The President announced last week the 
United States will not give military aid or 
advice to the defenders of the big island 
which is the Chinese National Government's 
last stronghold. 

CONNALLY told a news conference yesterday 
the committee might call on the Joint Chiefs 
and Secretary Johnson for a report on the 
far eastern strategic situation. 

But he made it clear this morning he 
plans no action at present in this direction. 

“It would serve no good purpose to call 
them at this time,” Connatiy said. “I am 
satiefied the President made his decision with 
the full knowledge of all the facts involved.” 


I should like to ask the Senator 
whether he knows of any way the Con- 
gress of the United States can come to 
sound decisions in connection with the 
performance of its constitutional obli- 
gations in meeting the defense needs of 
the Nation and in helping to formulate 
foreign policy, if the Congress is to be 
denied information to which it is en- 
titled and upon which it could base those 
judgments. 

Mr. TAFT. No; I think Congress is 
entitled to such information, and must 
have it in order to reach sound judg- 
ments. Of course, the strategic im- 
portance of Formosa is something upon 
which I have not undertaken to pass 
in my statement. I do not know. But 
obviously its strategic importance is a 
vital factor in the determination of the 
Formosan policy; and obviously the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff should be listened to; and 
obviously we should have the best pos- 
sible advice on the question of whether 
Formosa is a strategic place, from the 
point of view of war. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I merely wish to 
say, as one Senator who is not a member 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, that 
I hope the committee will press for an 
answer to these questions. 

As a member of the Armed Services 
Committee, despite the quotation of the 
chairman of the committee to which I 
have referred—and I hope he is not cor- 
rectly quoted in the article appearing 
today—I intend to bring that matter be- 
fore the Armed Services Committee. I 
think it is one which vitally affects the 
defenses of the United States. But if 
we cannot succeed, through either of 
those committees, we shall make every 
effort to do so through the Appropria- 
tions Committee, when the National De- 
fense Establishment comes before us for 
funds to support Okinawa and other 
bases in that area of the world, and 
when there is good reason to believe that 
the loss of Formosa into, unfriendly 
hands may jeopardize our strategic po- 
sition in our other island defenses. In 
one of those committees we certainly in- 
tend to get the answers to these ques- 
tions. 

We certainly did not get the answers 
to the questions in the Foreign Relations 
Committee yesterday. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, it seems to 
me that we certainly should have the 
best advice in regard to what the mili- 
tary facts are. I see no reason why we 
should not demand that they be given 
to us, entirely apart from what the for- 
ae policy of the State Department may 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. STEN- 
nis in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Ohio yield to the Senator from 
Michigan? 

Mr, TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. As I have said 
before, Mr. President, I do not wish to 
enter this debate until all the facts are 
available. My interest has been in the 
development of the facts. 

I know nothing about the authenticity 
of the statement read by the Senator 
from California [Mr. Know1anp]; but, 
in view of its purport, I must say, with 
the greatest respect to my distinguished 
colleague, the chairman of the commit- 
tee, that so far as I am concerned, I can- 
not feel that I have obtained adequate 
information in respect to the facts, with- 
out the testimony of the Defense Estab- 
lishment in general, and of the Secre- 
tary and of the Chief of Staff in particu- 
lar. So far as I am concerned, I would 
consider that testimony to be not only 
pertinent, but indispensable. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield, to permit me to 
ask a question? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator 
has expressed himself in regard to the 
defense of Formosa, and so forth. Per- 
haps the question I shall ask is a little 
beside the point; but inasmuch as the 
Senator is still on his feet and has spoken 
on this subject, I should like to ask him 
a question on a subject which was dis- 
cussed the other day by the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. SmirH]. Has the Sen- 
ator from Ohio given any consideration, 
as a Senator and as a lawyer and as a 
citizen, to the title, let us say, to Formosa 
at the present time? Does the Senator 
consider Formosa to be a possession of 
the Nationalist Government, a part of 
China, or an island whose final disposi- 
tion awaits further treaties and further 
discussions of Formosa? 

Mr. TAFT. It seems obvious to me 
that legally Formosa was a part of Japan 
for 50 years, and was so recognized by 
the world. I do not know how that 
status could be changed, except by 
treaty. I do not think it could be 
changed by Presidential declaration at 
Cairo or Presidential declaration at Pots- 
dam. Whatever its status, I think it is 
something different from the status of 
the mainland of China. I think that is 
entirely clear. 

So I think we are entirely free, when 
we participate in the treaty with Japan, 
and I think the other nations participat- 
ing in the treaty are entirely free, to set 
up an independent Formosa. I do not 
think our hands are necessarily tied by 
any other action taken by the United 
States. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Then, is it the 
Senator’s opinion, from his knowledge of 
the law and of the general situation, that 
Formosa cannot be turned over to the 
Chinese Nationalists by any surrender 
agreement or papers signed there? 

Mr. TAFT. No; I think they are 
merely in possession there today, by gen- 
eral consent. But I cannot see how 
China, whatever China is, has yet ac- 
quired any legal title to Formosa. 
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Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The first answer 
which has been given would, it seems to 
me, indicate the correct view, for other- 
wise would it not be possible, and even 
probable in this case, that we would find 
ourselves, so far as Germany and Japan 
were concerned, in the position that se- 
cret agreements had been made at some 
of the conferences, and therefore the en- 
tire peace had already been determined, 
and there would not be anything for the 
peace treaty to take up? 

Mr. TAFT. I do not think we can 
admit—whatever the moral obligations 
may be—that we are in any way legally 
bound by declarations of the President, 
either in secret or made openly, as to the 
disposition of different parts of the 
world. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Is it not one of the 
purposes of the provision of the Consti- 
tution which calls for ratification by the 
Senate of peace treaties and all other 
treaties, that there must be formal ac- 
tion by both the President and the Sen- 
ate in passing upon questions which 
might involve us in war? 

Mr. TAFT. Yes; I agree with the 
Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator from 
New Jersey. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I came 
into the Chamber just at the end of the 
Senator’s remarks. Of course, I was very 
much interested in them, in light of the 
position I took here a few days ago. 

I shall say to the Senator, if he will 
permit me to do so, that the proposition 
I discussed 2 days ago was based upon 
the assumption—and apparently the 
Senator from Ohio makes the same as- 
sumption—that until the peace treaty is 
signed, there is a question about the 
status of this particular part of the 
world. 

Mr. TAFT. That is as far as we have 
to go. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Yes; that 
is as far as we have to go. 

Mr. TAFT. Because if there is a ques- 
tion, we at least should keep the field 
open, so that we can decide that ques- 
tion as it should be decided. But once 
the Communists are there, we shall no 
longer be a free agent in respect to de- 
ciding that question, unless we are will- 
ing to undertake an aggressive war. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Then the 
Senator from Ohio will agree with me, 
will he not, that there is a responsibility 
on the part of the United States, if there 
is a question as to whether Formosa is 
or is not a part of Japan, to see that the 
status quo is preserved, for the protec- 
tion of everyone concerned—the peo- 
ple of the island, the Chinese Nationalist 
Government, the Communists—if they 
have any rights there—and ourselves 
and our own interest? 

Mr. TAFT. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I thank 
the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT, I yield. 
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Mr. BREWSTER. The Senator has 
suggested a very interesting question 
which, I take it, referred to the powers 
of the President of the United States in 
time of war to make agreements of a 
military character. I take it that ques- 
tion is to some extent implicit in this 
problem. 

I do not know to what extent hitherto 
that has been a matter of concern; but is 
it not obvious that if the principle of 
the power of the President to make, in 
time of war, agreements of primarily a 
military character, in return, let us say, 
for the entrance into the war, at a cer- 
tain time, of a particular country, in re. 
turn for which the President has prom- 
ised certain territories, can be estab- 
lished, then, despite the provision of the 
Constitution, as it is stated very plainly 
in section 2 of article 2, namely— 

He— 


That is to say, the President— 


shall have power, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate— 


And I labor the word “advice” some- 
what 


to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the 
Senators present concur— 


The President’s power will be unlim- 
ited, will it not? 

If there is no limit on the Presidential 
power to make agreements in time of 
war, then the entire function of the Sen- 
ate in that respect might easily be elimi- 
nated. Is that correct? 

Mr. TAFT. Yes; I think so. The 
President has rather encroached already 
on the powers of the Senate; and now a 
good many things which used to be done 
by treaty are done by agreement. 

But certainly the disposition of the 
territory of another nation is something 
which still must be done by treaty, and 
cannot be done by executive agreement. 
If we admit any such power to proceed 
by way of executive agreement, we cer- 
tainly very much curtail the powers 
given to the Senate by the Constitution, 

Mr. BREWSTER. And is it not highly 
important that the Senate, if it has any 
regard for the importance of its constitu- 
tional functions, should see to it that 
there is some determination of this right, 
before we completely surrender it, par- 
ticularly since we now have involve- 
ments in so many sections of the world? 
Moreover, are we not now still at war? 

Mr. TAFT. I do not know that we are 
at war. We have not yet disposed of the 
questions arising from the war. I sup- 
pose that technically we are still in a 
state of war, for the purpose of many 
statutes and for various other purposes. 
For some purposes, I would think we are 
not at war. 

Mr. BREWSTER. If in a time of ac- 
tual hostilities the Presidential power 
were established to make agreements 
which would bind us, might not it be pos- 
sible that then we could easily move into 
a twilight zone—whether we call it war, 
or regardless of what we call it—in which 
the President could continue to assert the 
right to make agreements which would 
bind the country under certain eventu- 
alities, if we continued to permit this 
encroachment upon the power of the 
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Senate and this expansion of Presiden- 
tial power? 

Mr. TAFT. Yes; I think that is true. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield at this point? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. So as to carry 
out what the Senator has just said to the 
Senator from Maine, and to bring the 
matter to a logical conclusion, let me ask 
this question: In a case in which our 
country has been at war with another 
country, and the other country has sur- 
rendered, its title to its possessions can- 
not be turned over to another country 
without the consent of the Senate, can 
it? Is not that a logical conclusion? 

Mr. TAFT. Yes; I think that is a log- 
ical conclusion. 


FEDERAL RENT CONTROL—TELEGRAM TO 
GOVERNOR DEWEY BY SENATOR CAIN 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, the junior 
Senator from Washington felt con- 
strained yesterday afternoon to send a 
telegram to the Governor of New York 
State. I wish to read the telegram, 
which speaks rather plainly for itself, 
and to draw its substance to the thought- 
ful consideration of my colleagues, It 
reads as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., January 10, 1950. 
Gov. THomas E. DEWEY, 
Albany, N. Y. 

Dear Governor: The New York Times of 
Monday, January 9, carried a front-page story 
by its Albany correspondent, Leo Egan, in 
which it was stated that you and your ad- 
visers are considering the advisability of re- 
Placing the prevailing Federal rent law in 
the near future with a State rent-control 
system. It would not be proper for me to 
say that rent controls have outlived their 
usefulness in New York State because I 
am not familiar with the facts in your area 
of jurisdiction but I am qualified to venture 
a prediction that President Truman's re- 
quest for an extension of the 1949 Rent Act 
beyond its termination date of June 30, 1950, 
will be denied by a majority of the Repub- 
licans and Democrats in the Congress. Those 
of us in the Congress who have considered 
the rent-control question since 1946 to be 
an economic rather than a political prob- 
lem are now completely certain that we can 
defeat the proposed extension of the Federal 
law by using only the economic facts which 
have resulted in those scores of American 
communities of all sizes which have been 
decontrolled in the last year. Those for 
whom I speak will use every conceivable legit- 
imate means including whatever time is re- 
quired to prevent the Federal Government 
from any longer mismanaging and interfer- 
ing with the property rights of American 
citizens throughout the Nation. It is un- 
realistic to assume that the Congress will 
authorize Federal rent controls for the be- 
ginning of our new half century. If there 
are isolated communities in America which 
can establish a proven need for continuing 
rent controls those communities or their 
parent States must be charged with a full 
responsibility for managing their own ‘af- 
fairs. New York City may be an exception 
to the general rule that only good will re- 
sult from the decontrol of rents. In prac- 
tically every instance where a city of any 
size has been decontrolled the following 
benefits to the community have been in 
evidence: Restoration of the historic Amer- 
ican right of free collective bargaining be- 
tween tenant and owner, large numbers of 
locked-up rental units have been returned 
to the rental market, large numbers of homes 
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previously held for sale only have become 
available to tenants, rental units have been 
released by tenants who have purchased 
homes, residential construction has been ac- 
celerated as have the sales of homes, and 
existing rental accommodations have be- 
come rapidly more attractive because the 
owners have remodeled, repaired, and re- 
decorated their facilities, These are bene- 
fits which every State and community must 
desire. These are but some of the benefits 
which have come to decontrolled American 
communities and the case histories of the 
communities in question will be used by rea- 
sonable Members of both parties in the Con- 
gress to make certain that there will be 
no extension of the Federal rent law be- 
yond June. In wiring you of my convic- 
tion that an end to Federal rent controls 
is certain I hope that I am rendering a con- 
structive service to you and to every other 
State in the Nation. Those in the Congress 
who feel as I do want no State or commu- 
nity to say in coming months that they 
hadn't been informed that Federal rent con- 
trols would expire on the last day of June, 
When President Truman requested an ex- 
tension of Federal rent controls as being 
necessary for another year he indicated to 
me at least that he knew distressingly little 
about the history of the problem, and con- 
tinues to ignore and disregard the economic 
facts involved. I take it to be a foregone 
conclusion that Mr. Truman's own party in 
the Congress won't support the President's 
demand. The time is long overdue when 
New York State and every other State in 
the Union ought to be completely accounta- 
ble to their citizens for the fundamental 
and important issues involved in the man- 
agement of their private-property-rights 
question. I am certain that every State will 
attempt to rid itself of all rent controls 
everywhere at the earliest possible moment. 
If the Federal Government is permitted to 
extend rent controls into our new decade 
those restrictions against property rights will 
probably remain forever, Congress is pos- 
sessed of too much common sense and sense 
of simple justice to permit this to happen. 
I would urge you and your legislature to 
do what it thinks is right for New York 
State without any further dead-hand con- 
trol by the Federal Government. With cor- 
dial best wishes for your happiness and suc- 
cess in the new year. 
Harry P. Carn, 
United States Senator. 


REPEAL OF OLEOMARGARINE TAXES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 2023) to regulate oleo- 
margarine, to repeal certain taxes relat- 
ing to oleomargarine, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I wish 
to address myself very briefly to the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 2023, to regu- 
late oleomargarine, to repeal certain 
taxes relating to oleomargarine, and for 
other purposes. 

At the Democratic Convention, which I 
was not privileged to attend, but to whose 
proceedings I listened over the radio, I 
remember very distinctly that about 2 
o'clock in the morning President Tru- 
man, in the course of his address to the 
convention, stated that the farmers of 
the United States would be guilty of in- 
gratitude if they did not vote for the 
Democratic ticket nominated at the con- 
vention. He went on to say that labor 
likewise would be guilty of ingratitude if 
it did not support the Democratic ticket. 
Apparently the farmers of the country 
took the President at his word. 
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I have before me the official returns of 
the election, showing that the dairy State 
of Colorado cast its six electoral votes for 
Mr. Truman for President of the United 
States, because the Democrats received a 
majority of the votes of the State of Colo- 
rado. As one reads through the list he 
finds Idaho, with 4 votes in the Truman 
column, Iowa with 10, Minnesota with 11, 
Montana with 4, Ohio with 26, Utah with 
4, Washington with 8, Wisconsin with 12, 
and Wyoming with 3. It is simply a 
matter of arithmetic to conclude that if 
we total those electoral votes, deduct 
them from the 383 votes the President 
received, and add them to the 189 Gov- 
ernor Dewey received, the Republicans 
would have won by an electoral vote of 
272 to 220. 

Mr. President, before I go into the 
merits of the oleomargarine bill itself, I 
wish very briefly to address myself to the 
broken promise made by the Democratic 
Party, year after year, that they were 
going to enforce the Sherman Antitrust 
Act. During the course of the debate 
yesterday, the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Futericut], as 
shown on page 261 of the Recor, said: 


Mr. President, I should like to quote it for 
the Senator's information a: this time. It is 
not very long. I read from page 64 of the 
report of the Federal Trade Commission on 
the concentration of productive facilities, 
1947. This is the statement of the Federal 
Trade Commission. 


I am simply quoting what was said 
yesterday by the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas. He proceeded to quote 
from the report of the Federal Trade 
Commission, as follows: 


“The pattern of control in the processing 
and marketing of dairy products is rather 
similar to that of the meat-packing industry. 
Before World War I the dairy-products in- 
dustry was made up of small local units, 
either independently owned or under coop- 
erative control. The contrast between the 
past and the present state of concentration 
is perhaps more striking in this field than in 
any other manufacturing industry. 

“As the concentration curve for the in- 
dustry shows, the two leading dairy corpora- 
tions, National Dairy Products Corp. and the 
Borden Co., clearly dominate the industry, 
holding 27.5 and 21.4 percent, respectively, of 
the industry’s net capital assets.” 

There is nothing comparable to this in 
the field of margarine manufacture. That is 
my statement. I continue to read from the 
report of the Federal Trade Commission: 

“Thereafter the slope of the curve becomes 
much more gradual, with the third firm, 
the Carnation Co., holding 6.9 percent and 
five other corporations, with assets ranging 
from 2 to 4 percent of the industry’s tctal, 
owning an additional 15.5 percent. Thus the 
eight largest firms control 71.3 percent of 
the total net capital assets of all corpora- 
tions operating primarily in this field. 

“Even these figures, however, substantially 
understate the degree of concentration af- 
fecting the ultimate consumer. This under- 
statement stems from two factors: (a) With- 
in the broad industry groups, concentration 
is frequently higher for important indi- 
vidual products; and (b) many of these 
individual products are highly perishable 
and can only be shipped within a limited 
market area, a circumstance which fre- 
quently results in a higher degree of concen- 
tration in local markets than is true of the 
country as a whole.” 
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So, Mr. President, what do we have? 
What have the American people got aft- 
er all these years of Democratic rule in 
this country? The great Democratic 
Party, which says it is for the little fel- 
low, which accuses the Republicans of 
representing large corporations, has done 
nothing to prevent.monopolies. We find 
the distinguished Senator from Arkan- 
sas (Mr. FULBRIGHT] quoting the Federal 
Trade Commission and showing the few 
companies which he enumerated having 
control of 71.3 percent of the dairy indus- 
try. 

I stood upon this floor only a few 
months ago protesting the nomination of 
the leader of certain trusts to be Ambas- 
sador to Argentina. The President 
chose a man for that position who had 
raised the price of ice cream and milk to 
little children. The great Democratic 
Party brags about representing the little 
fellow, the poor man, but it picked the 
greatest monopolist of them all, a man 
who had organized the dairy industry 
which, in 1 day, in three States, grabbed 
all the manufacturing plants and formed 
them into a monopoly, and he has been 
nominated as Ambassador to Argentina. 

I ask this question, Mr. President: 
Whom have the Democrats named to be 
general manager of all their Jefferson- 
Jackson Day dinners? Out of the 
150,000,000 people in the United States, 
Mr. President, whom has the Democratic 
Party chosen? Ishall give his name in a 
few moments, but before doing so I wish 
to make it very plain that in behalf of 
the American people we are dealing to- 
day with perhaps the largest trust, the 
largest monopoly, in the world. 

I hold in my hand a copy of Fortune 
magazine for December 1947. I want to 
read the first four lines of an article en- 
titled “The World of Unilever”: 

Seen from the Old World, the United States 
is a commercial paradise, where almost 
every prospect pleases and only Tom Clark 
annoys. It is the one place in the world 
where only crackpots want to nationalize 
industry. 


I call the attention of every Senator 
upon the floor to the first three lines 
which I have read: 

Seen from the Old World, the United States 
is a commercial paradise, where almost every 
prospect pleases and only Tom Clark annoys, 


At that time Tom Clark was Attorney 
General of the United States, Mr. Presi- 
dent, He had brought various antitrust 
suits under the Sherman law. The 
Sherman Antitrust Act was passed in 
1891. The years 1891, 1892, 1893, 1894, 
1895, went by, and not a single monopo- 
list was put in jail. 1910, 1920, and 1940 
passed, yet, under an antitrust statute 
over 50 years old, not one monopolist 
was put in jail. I could forget it if the 
Republicans did not put anyone in jail, 
because the opposition has always said 
the Republican Party was the party of 
the trusts. If we go out among the peo- 
ple it will be found that the Democrats 
have given the Republicans that reputa- 
tion. 

But in 1932 the Democrats took over. 
They said they were going to protect 
the little fellow, the poor man. I heard, 
over the radio, their candidate for Presi- 
dent say that time and time again, 
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Did the Democratic Party put in jail 
any of the monopolists who were robbing 
the American people? Not one. Were 
any monopolists put in jail in 1934? Not 
one. Were any of them put in jail in 
1935? Not one. 

In 1936 we again heard the Democrats 
say upon the hustings, “We are the party 
of the little fellow. We are here to pro- 
tect the consumer.” 

According to the speech of the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas IMr. 
FULERIGHT] yesterday, certain corpora- 
tions have made one combination after 
another, but, as yet, none of the monop- 
olists have been jailed. 

What has the Democratic Party been 
doing, Mr. President? The people took 
them at their word in 1936, and monopo- 
lies grew and grew and no monopolist 
was jailed in 1936, in 1937, in 1938, or 
in 1939. 

In 1940 there was a request for more 
appropriations. Representatives of the 
Department of Justice said they did not 
have enough money. So the Senate 
gave them practically all the money they 
asked for in order to carry out the anti- 
trust statutes. What happened? 

There was another election in 1940, 
and again and again we heard the can- 
didate for the Presidency tell the people 
that the Democratic Party was the only 
salvation of the poor man; that it was 
against the wicked, terrible trusts which 
were supporting the Republican Party, 
and that if the Democratic Party was 
voted in, what would it not do to those 
trusts. But 1941 went by, and no mo- 
nopolist was put in jail, The years 1942 
and 1843 went by, and still the antitrust 
laws were not enforced. 

I now come to 1944, when again the 
Democrats repeated upon platforms all 
over the Nation that they were going to 
put monopolists in jail if the people 
would only once more entrust them with 
that power. 

There is not a Senator on this floor 
who can name one man who was put in 
jail for a violation of the antitrust law 
up to 1946. Not one man was put in jail. 
The only one who was put in jail was 
Eugene Debs. He was put in jail, not in 
the enforcement of the Antitrust Act, 
but because of the violation of an in- 
junction. 

Now we come to the oleomargarine 
maiter. As was stated by the distin- 
guished Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HumPHREY] yesterday, one of the great- 
est monopolies of all time is the one 
which is going to benefit in case the 
pending bill becomes law. 

A year ago, Mr. President, when it 
looked as though we might repeal the 
tax on oleomargarine, this great monop- 
oly, together with the Best Foods Co., 
who had sold one of its subsidiaries to it, 
and who controlled the price of oleo- 
margarine in 3 weeks, raised the price 
by 23 cents a pound. If that is not true, 
let someone refute it. Where was this 
great Democratic administration then? 
Was anyone arrested? 

One of the principal arguments at 
that time was that butter was too high 
in price. The argument was that it was 
so high that a poor man could not buy 
it. The price of butter-was 70 cents, 75 
cents, 80 cents, and 85 cents, up to a 
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dollar a pound. The price of butter went 
up and up. They said, “We want oleo- 
margarine.” Yet, I repeat, when it 
looked as though the measure was going 
to pass and the tax would be taken off 
oleomargarine, three companies got con- 
trol of oleomargarine all over the world. 
They did it almost in the twinkling of an 
eye, and the price of oleomargarine 
jumped 23 cents a pound. 

Is that the way the Democratic Party 
protects the poor people? Is that the 
way the Democratic Party protects the 
consumer? 

Only a short time ago President Tru- 
man said that the farmers would be 
guilty of ingratitude if they did not vote 
the Democratic ticket, yet today we find 
the Democratic Party double-crossing 
the dairy farmers in the States which I 
have named, and which voted for them, 
The Democratic Party is double-crossing 
them—for whom? Why, Mr. President, 
for the greatest monopoly that ever ex- 
isted in the world. 

Referring again to the Fortune maga- 
zine article for December 1947, let me 
give Senators some idea as to how large 
this organization, this monopoly, is. Ido 
not desire merely to gloss over, or not 
to go into detail. The Senator from 
Minnesota described it pretty well yester- 
day in his speech on the Senate floor, 
but I desire to go into a little greater 
detail, to point out exactly who will be 
benefited if the pending measure shall be 
enacted. This measure is going to hurt 
agriculture and the farmer. Whom is it 
going to help? As I have said, the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota covered that pretty 
well yesterday when he mentioned this 
monopoly. Now let us go into some of 
the details of it. 

Referring now to page 88 of Fortune 
magazine for December 1947, it says: 

This industrial omnium-gatherum— 


Referring to Unilever, this corporation, 
this monopoly— 


is built on as homely and vital a raw ma- 
terial as it is possible to find—on what is 
known redundantly as fats and oils (an oil 
is a liquid fat). The fats are extracted from 
vegetables like peanuts and coconuts, and 
from animals like cows, pigs, and whales, 
People encounter them most commonly in 
butter, margarine, lard, and soap, and with- 
out them, as without grain, people obviously 
would have a tough time getting along. Uni- 
lever is the biggest single factor in the world 
supply of fats and oils, purchasing and proc- 
essing more than 2,000,000 of the 5,800,000 
tons of fats and oils normally finding their 
way into world commerce. 


There we get an idea as to how big 
this corporation is, Mr. President. It 
controls 2,000,000 of the 5,800,000 tons 
of fats and oils in all the world. I con- 
tinue reading from the article: 

It makes no butter— 


“It makes no butter“ 
and renders little lard, but it manufactures 
more scap and margarine than any other 
company—about two-thirds of the soap 
used in the British Empire, and about 12 
percent of world consumption; about 
75 percent of the margarine eaten in Europe 
and about 40 percent of world consumption 
(outside Russia). Even in 1946, with 
supplies far short of prewar and rationed 
almost everywhere, Unilever turned out 
750,000 tons of soap and 560,000 tons of 
margarine, for which \t received the equiva- 
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lent of $445,000,000. In crushing palm ker- 
nels, copra, peanuts, and other oil-bearing 
raw materials, it was left with 1,256,000 tons 
of residues, which it sold as cattle feed for 
the equivalent of about $67,000,000. It also 
processed and sold nearly 600,000 tons of 
oils to other manufacturers and the Govern- 
ment for $144,000,000. Despite its dominant 
position in the Empire and on the Continent, 
Unilever feels compelled to promote and ad- 
vertise its products as no others in the in- 
dustrial canon are promoted. It was before 
the war, one of the world’s biggest adver- 
tisers, spending almost $50,000,000 to sell 
products like Stork and Blue Band marga- 
rine, and Lux, Lifebuoy, Rinso, Persil, and 
Sunlight soap. 

But the basic fat and oil products ac- 
count for only 60 percent of the company’s 
turn-over. Unilever also does at least a 
$25,000,000 business in canned goods, of 
which some $12,000,000 is in canned peas. 
Before the war it sold more than $7,500,000 
worth of Wall’s ice cream (in Britain), most 
of it through white-clad vendors on tricycles 
bearing the legend “Stop me and buy one.” 
It owns MacFisheries, Ltd., of Britain, the 
world’s largest chain of fish stores (356), 
which last year sold about $35,000,000 worth 
of fish and game. Besides dozens of other 
products, it sells more than $35,000,000 worth 
of toothpaste (Pepsodent and Solidox) and 

umes and cosmetics. It owned paper and 
textile mills in Germany, and is half owner of 
Thames Board Mills, the U. K.'s largest 
paperboard maker. 


Now I shall take this company to 
Africa, Mr. President, to Africa, where 
20 cents a day is paid for labor. We find 
Senators on this floor saying they are 
for the pending bill, but we do not find 
the CIO or the A. F. of L. here fighting 
for the farmers: They are not lifting a 
hand. So far as American farmers are 
concerned, they are abandoned by labor. 

Some of us who come from the dairy 
States find that we have been unable to 
get any support of any kind from labor 
in this fight. Perhaps some of the labor 
leaders are here, within the sound of my 
voice. The time will come when labor 
will need the farmer again, and while I 
will not say it will be refreshing, at least 
one will have the satisfaction of saying, 
“When our backs were to the wall, where 
was labor?” 

So I want to take this company over to 
Africa, where 20 cents a day is paid to a 
laboring man to compete with the farm- 
ers of the United States engaged in the 
dairy business. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I know the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota, with his demon- 
strated friendship for the workingmen 
of this country, would like to know that 
at least one section of the American 
Federation of Labor has been in support 
of the Wiley-Gillette substitute. Men 
and women working in the creameries, 
those who drive the milk wagons, trucks, 
and so on, have, through their labor 
organizations, supported the substitute. 
The branch of the American Federation 
of Labor known as the teamsters’ union, 
and other American Federation of Labor 
unions have supported us in this fight 
against the monopoly the Senator is so 
well describing, and against this kind of 
what we might very well call attack upon 
small business enterprises. I simply 
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bring that to the Senator’s attention so 
that the record may be clear. 

Mr, LANGER, I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Minnesota. I am 
delighted that Dan Tobin of the team- 
sters’ union, and his union, and other 
A. F. of L. unions are with us in this 
fight. Iam delighted to have the Recorp 
show that fact. 

Let us now go over to Africa, where 
this monopoly also operates. I quote 
from Fortune magazine of December 
1947: 

Unilever’s most extraordinary excursion 
into other fields arises from its quest for raw 
materials. The United Africa Co., a huge 
wholly owned subsidiary that accounts for 
just about a quarter of its consolidated sales, 
not only grows oil palms and buys raw mate- 
rials of all kinds from the natives of West 
Africa and the Congo, it sells everything sal- 
able to them. It is, as a matter of fact, the 
world’s largest trading company. An article 
in a later issue will be devoted to its chro- 
matic activities; suffice to say here that 
through U. A. C. the Unilever organization 
finds itself right in the middle of one of 
the world’s most explosive race situations— 
besides running one of the largest General 
Motors overseas distributorships, a shirt fac- 
tory, a full-sized steamship company, and 
one of the biggest stores in Istanbul. 


Mr. President, I have a definition of 
this company given by the London Econ- 
omist. This is what the London Econo- 
mist says about the monopoly which is 
trying to force the farmers of the United 
States out of the dairy business: 


The Unilever combine and communism— 


These are not my words, Mr. President, 
These are the words of the London Econ- 
omist, one of the most conservative news- 
papers in England. 

The Unilever combine and communism 
have not a few points of similarity—in a 
strictly business sense. That combine is gov- 
erned by committees innumerable. It con- 
trols the working life of the vegetable-oil 
industries almost as completely as the Soviet 
monopolizes the working life of the Russian 
people. It embraces every activity from the 
production of the raw materials to the retail 
selling of finished product. And, curiously 
enough, both Soviet and Unilever catch 
whales in the Antarctic. For the investor 
and economist, however, the significant fea- 
ture is that the more enlightened and effi- 
cient Unilever and the Soviet become the 
more difficult it is to investigate their opera- 
tions and to analyze their accounts. 


Mr. President, is it not strange that 
even a United States Senator cannot find 
out what companies are included in this 
merger? I tried and tried; I went to 
every source possible in Washington, and 
I was unable to find anywhere, in any 
book, a list of the various companies that 
are amalgamated and affiliated, which 
are subsidiaries of this giant monopoly. 
I received some 45 names. 

A few months ago I placed in the Rec- 
orp the report of the death of the presi- 
dent of this company, who died in Min- 
neapolis, Minn., while there on a visit, 
In the Minneapolis newspapers appeared 
an obituary. The obituary contained 
the statement that he was the president 
of 613 companies, different corporations, 
and that they were doing business in 40 
different countries. 

Mr. President, who have the Demo- 
crats chosen to be chairman of the Jef- 
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ferson-Jackson Day dinners? I will tell 
the Senate in a moment. The Demo- 
cratic Party, which says it is for the 
little people, has chosen to handle the 
Jefferson-Jackson Day dinners a man 
whose name I shall give in a moment. I 
shall show how the Democratic Party 
picked him out of 150,000,000 people. 
The party which says it is against trusts 
and against monopolies has chosen for 
this purpose a man who heads a great 
monopoly. 

I read again the quotation from the 
London Economist: 


The Unilever combine and communism 
have not a few points of similarity—in a 
strictly business sense. The combine is gov- 
erned by committees innumerable. It con- 
trols the working life of the vegetable-oil 
industries almost as completely as the Soviet 
monopolizes the working life of the Russian 
people. It embraces every activity from the 
production of the raw materials to the retail 
selling of finished goods. And, curiously 
enough, both Soviet and Unilever catch 
whales in the Antarctic. For the investor 
and economist, however, the significant fea- 
ture is that the more enlightened and effi- 
cient Unilever and the Soviet become, the 
more difficult it is to investigate their opera- 
tions and to analyze their accounts. 


Mr. Plummer, in his book, Interna- 
tional Combines in Modern Industry, 
has this to say: 


The truth of the last sentence becomes 
patent when we try to trace the combine's 
ramifications through to the subsidiaries, 
In England, for instance, Unilever, Ltd., con- 
trols English Margarine Works, Ltd., and the 
British section of the Van den Bergh under- 
taking, through which it controls Meadow 
Dairy Co., Ltd., which in turn controls 
Pearks Dairies, Sherry's Dairies, Brough's 
Tea, Ltd., and Neale’s Tea Stores. Uni- 
lever, Ltd., also holds a substantial interest 
in Home and Colonial Stores, Ltd., through 
which it is linked with Allied Stores, Ltd., 
Liptons, Ltd., and Maypole Dairy Co., Ltd., 
and, through the latter, with Maypole Mar- 
garine Works, Palmine, Ltd., and British 
Oil Works. This is but a sketch of the com- 
bine’s English interests, and it is no more 
than a corner of the whole vast area of its 
ramifications, for it controls the major part 
of the margarine industry of Europe, and had 
interests in oll-crushing and refining fac- 
tories and allied industries, with their dis- 
tributing organizations, in Britain, Holland, 
France, Belgium, Germany, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Italy, and the Dutch Indies. 


Here we have a man heading a great 
monopoly chosen by the Democrats, who 
love the common people, to manage the 
Jefferson-Jackson Day dinners this year. 
I will give his name in a moment. Icon- 
tinue to read from Mr. Plummer’s book: 

The combine’s West African interests are 
in the care of the United Africa Co., Ltd., in 
which the combine holds 80 percent of the 
share capital and a dominant proportion of 
the voting power. Moreover, the United 
Africa Co. holds, directly or indirectly, con- 
trolling interests in no fewer than 66 com- 
panies carrying on operations in different 
parts of the world, 


Altogether there are now 616 compa- 
nies controlled by this combine. At the 
time its president died the combine con- 
trolled 613 companies, and 3 more have 
been added since. Since I made my last 
speech on the subject 3 more companies 
have been included making the total 616. 
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Alfred Plummer in his book entitled 
International Combines in Modern His- 
tory,” published by the Pitman Publish- 
ing Co., New York City, 1938, had. this 
further to say: 


As an example of a great international 
trust recently in the public eye we may cite 
Unilever Lid., which was registered in No- 
vember 1927 as Margarine Union, Ltd., and 
having acquired all the ordinary share capi- 
tal (£6,500,000) of Lever Bros., Ltd., it 
changed its name to Unilever, Ltd., in Sep- 
tember 1929. This combine includes Van 
den Berghs, Ltd., the well-known dealers in 
margarine and similar products, incorporated 
in 1895, with a capital of over £3,000,000. 
For many years there was stiff competition 
between Van den Berghs, Ltd., and Anton 
Jurgens & Co., a Dutch firm, and in 1908 the 
competitors thought that it would be to their 
mutual advantage to enter into an agreement 
for sharing profits. Accordingly, over a pe- 
riod of years three pooling agreements were 
entered into. The first agreement, dated 
February 13, 1908, contained many compli- 
cated provisions, but broadly its effect was 
that each company acquired an interest in 
the profits of the other. There was a sup- 
plemental agreement in 1913 whereby it was 
agreed that subject to certain modifications 
the principal agreement of 1908 should con- 
tinue in force until the end of 1940. After 
the settlement of a complicated dispute 
arising out of these agreements, the members 
of the Van den Bergh and Jurgens families 
decided to consolidate their interests by 
forming a Dutch holding company and an 
English holding company. 


Mr. President, it was only a few years 
ago when, under a Democratic President, 
the SEC bill was passed, and holding 
companies apparently were outlawed 
forever. Yet today whom do we find the 
Democratic Party taking to its bosom? 
Who is going to be the general manager, 
all over the Nation, of the Jackson-Jef- 
ferson Day dinners? Wait a little, Mr. 
President, and I will tell you. Who of 
the 157,000,000 people in the United 
States has the Democratic Party picked? 

The report further states that— 

In association with the Dutch— 


They have now formed a Dutch holding 
company and an English holding com- 
pany. They were not satisfied with one 
holding company; they organized two. 

In association with the Dutch sister con- 
cern, Unilever N, V., Unilever Ltd., now con- 
trols not only the Jurgens and Van den 
Bergh groups of companies, but also the 
Schlicht and Hartog concerns, both of which 
manufacture soap and margarine, the former 
mainly in central and eastern Europe, and 
the latter in Holland. In 1931, two additional 
companies were formed under the names of 
Unilever (Raw Materials), Ltd., and Unilever 
Grondstoffen Maatschapij N. V., in order to 
facilitate the buying, holding, and admin- 
istration of stocks for the English and Dutch 
groups of companies, respectively. This 
colossal international combine now includes 
over 600 companies— 


Namely, 616 companies, in 40 different 
countries. 


I read further: 


supreme twin holding companies (Unilever 
Ltd. and Unilever N. V.) are kept separate 
not only for organizational reasons but also 
in order to avoid the costs and complications 
of double taxation. But the real nerve cen- 
ters are to be found in the interlocking direc- 
torates of two private companies, each of 
which controls 50 percent of the voting power 
in Unilever Ltd, and Unilever N. V.; so that 
the British and Dutch interests jointly con- 
trol both. The whole vast organization is 
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divided into a number of groups of com- 
panies. There are separate directors and 
managers for each group, and a small num- 
ber of directors whose special function is to 
keep constantly in touch with the group 
executives so as to maintain uniformity of 
policy. 


So the entire 616 companies will have 
the same kind of policy, which, of course, 
is robbing the common people along the 
same lines all the time. 

Referring again to the article which 
appeared in Fortune magazine, I wish to 
say that on page 90 appears the picture 
of the man selected by the Democratic 
Party to be the general manager for its 
Jackson-Jefferson Day dinners. But I 
do not wish to give his name yet. Ina 
moment I will tell the distinguished 
gentlemen on the other side of the aisle 
who he is. But I assure you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that every farmer who tried to 
make a living when this man was ap- 
pointed to a responsible position a few 
years ago by the President, knows, to 
his sorrow, who he is. 

I shall read further from the Fortune 
article. When this monopoly got to 
work and started out, it did a great deal 
of advertising, promoting, and compet- 
ing. The article states: 


Advertising, promoting, and competing, 
Lever expanded rapidly, and he made soap a 
mass-produced item by the simple device of 
selling it as a specialty. In 1888 he started 
a huge soap factory and model worker's vil- 
lage in a dreary marsh across the Mersey 
River from Liverpool, and called it Port Sun- 
light. It is still the world’s largest soap 
factory, and is served by the world’s largest 
privately owned dock. He flooded England 
with Sunlight, sent it overseas, and was soon 
manufacturing it all over the world, in 
Switzerland, Australia, Canada, Belgium, 
France, the Netherlands, the United States, 
and Germany. To secure his raw-material 
supply he picked up 200,000 acres of land in 
the British Solomons, on which he proposed 
to plant coconut trees, and got a 1,875,000- 
acre concession in the Congo for growing oil 
palm trees, where he built houses, schools, 
and hospitals for the natives, 

But like most born competitors of his 
time, Lever turned out to be a born monopo- 
list. The older he grew, the less he slept, the 
more he saw, the more he wanted, and the 
more he bought. In 1906 he promoted an 
amalgamation of the leading soap makers, 
but it was attacked furiously by some of the 
press, which printed evidence of fraudu- 
lent trading and other malpractices. 


Mr. President, the article is too long 
to read in full or even to have printed 
in full in the Record; but I have picked 
out the most pertinent parts of it. The 
following appears on page 204: 

Besides getting into the British margarine 
business (margarine had been imported 
mostly from the Netherlands, so during 
World War I the Government asked him to 
make it) he founded the MacFisheries firm, 
bought a whaling company and built it up, 
and acquired a half dozen leading British 
soap, soap flake, chemical, oil cake, and 
candle companies. Among them was the 
eminent Joseph Crosfield & Sons, Ltd. 
makers of soaps and chemicals, which had 
been the first (in 1906) to hydrogenate 
hitherto distasteful fats like whale oil and 
render them first rate for any use. By 1920— 


Thirty years ago— 
he had gathered unto him more than 75 per- 
cent of the British soap business. 

So, Mr. President, away back in 1920 


he was doing three-quarters of all the 
soap business in England, 
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Now I read from page 207: 

The story of margarine, man’s most suc- 
cessful attempt to compete with the cow, is 
mostly the story of Margarine Unie's prede- 
cessors. 


Mr. President, perhaps most of Us re- 
alize that if we go out on the street 
and talk to the people we meet there, 
we find that today the average man 
does not know where oleomargarine 
comes from or what it is made of. Of 
course, those who want to cram it down 
the throats of the American people leave 
off the word “oleo,” and just call it 
margarine, because margarine sounds 
better; it sounds something like Mar- 
jorie” a girl's name. So the producers 
of oleomargarine like to call it marga- 
rine, and leave off the word “oleo.” 

But I wish to state exactly how it came 
about that we ever had such a thing as 
margarine or oleomargarine in the first 
place. I read further from the article 
appearing in Fortune magazine. 

The story goes back to the middle 1800's 
and the little town of Osch (later Oss) in 
the kingdom of the Netherlands, where there 
flourished two friendly rivals, butter ex- 
porters. They made their living buying sur- 
plus butter all over the Continent, refresh- 
ing it by a simple churning process, and ex- 
porting the revived product. One of the 
firms belonged to Anton Jurgens and his 
sons, Jan, Arnold, and Henry, devout Catho- 
lies; the other to Simon Van den Bergh, a 
pious, kind, philoprogenitive Jew who, when 
he got rich, spent great sums in helping 
refugees from the Russian pogroms flee to 
America, 

Then, in 1870, came the Franco-Prussian 
War, which caught France short, among 
other things, of butter. But Napoleon II 
had anticipated the shortage, and before the 
war had commissioned a chemist named 
Mége-Mouriez to experiment on a substitute. 
Mége-Mouriez wisely studied the cow. He 
noticed that unfed cows continued for days 
to deliver milk rich in butterfat but lost 
their animal fat in the process. He naturally 
concluded that the butterfat in the milk had 
been derived from the cow's fat, and verified 
his conclusion by pressing caul fat (from 
around the heart) with milk, and so making 
an artificial butter. For good measure, he 
invented the name “margarine” to describe 
this butter. 

Jan Jurgens heard about the process while 
in France and immediately got the rights to 
manufacture margarine. At this point the 
narrative can be taken up by an extract from 
the Van den Berghs touching little family 
history. 


Mr. President, I need not go into all 
the family history, but the article states 
what bitter rivals those two men became, 
after they had been friends almost from 
childhood. 

Later on in the article we find this 
quotation from a newspaper headline: 
“Margarine king dead.” 

The Dutchman had died in 1907. In 
other words, the heads of those two fami- 
lies had been fighting each other, but in 
1907 one of them died. 


After that, Simon’s sons commanded the 
fight against the Jurgens, But the Jurgens 
were led by Henry's son, Anton, the strong- 
est and ablest of the bunch—a sharp-faced, 
shrewd little man with an overpowering am- 
bition to run the whole margarine industry. 
Remembering that William Lever had come 
to the Netherlands and had tried to sell 
Uncle Jan on the brand idea (Jan had called 
Lever a fanatic), Anton had taken a leaf 
from Lever and pioneered branded mar- 
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garine. He also had been bitten by the mo- 
nopoly bug— 


As was so well described yesterday by 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY]. 

Then we find this: 

At first he didn’t get very far, but about 
the time of the depression of 1907 competi- 
tion got so ferocious and duplication of 
facilities so flagrant that a profit-pooling ar- 
rangement was concluded. 


So instead of dividing the stock and 
the control, they made an agreement to 
divide the profits 50-50. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in my 
remarks page 213, beginning with the 
words “mostly because of this decline,” 
and continuing to the end of the para- 
graph on page 214. 

There being no objection, the extract 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mostly because of this decline, the direc- 
tors decided to redistribute the assets of the 
two holding companies so that the British 
and the Dutch sides of the business would 
be more nearly equal in volume and profits. 
This seemingly odd decision goes back to the 
days of Margarine Union and Margarine Unie, 
which were tied together by a unique equali- 
zation agreement designed to get the bene- 
fits of consolidation without incurring 
the penalties of double taxation. Under the 
agreement the companies had identical 
boards and their stockholders had equal 
rights, and each was bound to help pay 
the preference dividends of the other, if need 
arose, and to pay the same dividend on its 
common. When the Unilever companies re- 
placed the Margarine companies, the agree- 
ment remained in force, In 1937, what with 
falling Dutch profits and no prospect of get- 
ting anything out of Germany, it looked as 
if the English company’s dividends would be 
‘held down by the imbalance in earning power. 
So the assets were distributed by giving near- 
ly everything outside the British Empire, in- 
cluding the prosperous American company, 
to the N. V. side of the business and leaving 
the rest with the British side. At the same 
time, Lever Bros. was completely merged 
with Unilever Ltd., and the names of the 
two great holding companies were changed 
to Lever Bros. & Unilever, Ltd., and Lever 
Bros. & Unilever N. V. If it had not been 
for the double taxation, to repeat, the two 
originally would have been consolidated into 
one, and the question of redistributing the 
assets would of course never have arisen. 

How American profits helped shore up the 
N. V. side of the combination—remember, 
Germany's profits were blocked—may be de- 
duced from the following estimate of Uni- 
lever's 1937 sales and profits by countries. 


Lever Bros. & Unilever Ltd. 
{All figures in millions of pounds 


Sales | Profit 

6 55. 0 

Cc OESE -| 15.0 

Oil cake -| 15.0 5.6 

Margarine + 8.0 

Mac Fisheries a 8.0 

Paperboard 2 3.0 

Foods, glycerin, etc. 6.0 
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Lever Bros. & Unilever N. V, 
[All figures in millions of pounds} 


Sales | Profit 
35 1.8 
15 1.3 
15 
5 
4 
4 9 
Eastern Europe.. 4 s 
Switzerland. Š 2 
Philippines.. 7 2 
RIS AEA ͤ w 3 
Dell 89 4.0 


The war changed these proportions radi- 
cally, and put N. V. in an even worse position. 
The Continent faded out of the picture, and 
Germany, Austria, and the countries east of 
the Stettin-Trieste line are still excluded 
from the accounts. The United States now 
earns practically all N. V.’s profits. Yet total 
turn-over for 1946, excluding intracompany 
transactions, was around £270,000,000, or 
£80,000,000 more than the combined gross 
shown above, and total profits were £12,000,- 
000, or hardly below the 1937 figure. What 
happened, as the Continent passed out, was 
that business in Britain, the United States, 
and in the domain of United Africa Co. ex- 
panded by more than enough to compensate 
for European declines. United Africa proved 
to be the star performer, almost doubling its 
1937 turn-over and profits. Despite rationing 
and short supplies, the British and American 
companies more than held their own, partly 
because of an acquisition program designed 
to compensate for the loss of Germany. The 
United States company bought Pepsodent; 
and N. V.’s Lipton Tea Co., tea blenders in the 
United States, went in heavily for dehydrated 
soups. The British company got the right to 
manufacture and distribute Birds Eye frosted 
foods outside the United States, and pur- 
chased Batchelor's of Sheffield, world’s biggest 
pea processors and canners. And last year 
Smethurst Ltd., fish curers of Grimsby, came 
into the fold. 


Mr. LANGER. When Fortune maga- 
zine started to write up the monopoly, its 
editors apparently thought they could do 
it allin one article. Before they finished, 
they found it required three editions of 
Fortune. They treated it serially, as a 
continuing story. We turn now to For- 
tune for January 1948. A little while ago 
I made the statement that all the labor- 
ers in Africa were paid was 20 cents a 
day. I call attention to page 62, where, 
as a part of the article, there are pictures 
showing the laborers doing various kinds 
of work, under which is this note: 

West African labor is poorly paid because 
as a whole it is very unproductive. The 
80 men hauling the logs, for example, get 
so little—20 cents a day—that they are al- 
most as cheap as a tractor, which is still un- 
available. 


Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this entire article, dealing with 
the monopoly, be printed at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNILEVER’s AFRICA—LEVER BROS? UNITED 
AFRICA Co, Is THE WORLD'S LARGEST TRADING 
COMPANY— THOUSANDS OF NaTives PROFIT 
From IT BUT THOUSANDS MORE DISLIKE AND 
FEAR IT 
Promptly at 7 a. m., almost as if he had 

been set off by the strokes of the ship's bells 

mounted on the wharves below, Cecil Hum- 
phrey, manager of the United Africa Co. 
trading station at Opobo, Nigeria, puts down 
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his cup of tea, dons his white pith helmet, 
and strides along the palm-bordered graveled 
walk leading from his house, down the stone 
stairs to the Dayspring wharf. It looks as if 
it would be a busy morning. Up river to the 
left and out of sight around the bend, the 
yellow tide is dotted with native dugout 
canoes, their paddles glittering in a bit of 
sunshine that has managed to slip through 
the sodden, lowering clouds. Dozens of 
traders are already unloading their valuable 
cargoes of palm oil and palm kernels. 
Among them is L’Nemchaku, one of the great 
middlemen of the Ibo Tribe, dressed in gold 
and white like a prophet, and bringing 14 
puncheons containing 9 tons of oil worth in 
all nearly £250; and Mercy Pepple, one of the 
oldest female traders on the coast, dancing 
around and chattering, offering a few hun- 
dredweight of palm kernels. 

Mr. Humphrey's corps of African helpers 
are already on the job—sampling and grad- 
ing the kernels with a terrific swagger and 
fiourish, unloading and rolling the puncheons 
into the storercoms with a straining and 
groaning and chanting as if each barrel were 
heavy as a steam roller. There is, however, 
none of the old struggling and screaming 
about prices. These are still fixed by the 
government, and all Mr. Humphrey does is 
initial the chits for payment after carefully 
checking them against the produce—£100 
for this trader, £8 for that one, £75 10s 5d 
for the other. 

Within the hour a big part of this pay- 
ment, which can total as much as 40,000 
shillings (natives dislike folding money), 
will be rolling back into Mr. Humphrey's till. 
For on each wharf is a store belonging to 
the United Africa Co., or one of its subsidi- 
aries like Miller Bros. or African & Eastern 
whose names are preserved because some 
traders long ago pinned their loyalty to 
them. But here again is no bargaining 
palaver, no wrangling among the stores for 
the traders’ custom. Nearly all the stores 
are owned by UAC, prices are controlled, and 
the stocks of flamboyant cottons, cigarettes, 
salt, and so on, are so low that everything not 
reserved for favored traders is snapped up at 
once. The West African describes a superior 
object as “fine pass” this or that, and the 
finest of all as “fine pass kerosene.” “Fine 
pass kerosene,” duly says the clerk, display- 
ing a dubious roll of United States-made 
shirting. “Everything fine pass kerosene to- 
day.“ comments the trader mournfuliy. And 


in terms of price and scarcity, everything is. 


Last year Mr. Humphrey bought upward of 
£200,000 worth of palm oil and palm kernels, 
and one of the major sorrows of his life is 
that he couldn't sell as many pounds’ worth 
of merchandise because it wasn't there. 
TRADING ON THE GRAND SCALE 
Compressed into a single instance and 
oversimplified, this is the current success 
story of the United Africa Co., Ltd., the big- 
gest enterprise in all Africa, the world’s larg- 
est trading company—and a wholly owned 
subsidiary of the Anglo-Dutch Lever Bros. 
and Unilever combine, whose history was 
recorded in last month’s Fortune. The basic 
operation at Opobo, one of the last of the old- 
time river stations, is repeated, on both 
smaller and larger scale, all over central and 
west Africa—up at Kano, 700 miles north, 
the world’s greatest groundnut (peanut) 
market, capital of the Hausa Tribe, the larg- 
est and most ancient Mohammedan city west 
of Istanbul, where the howl of the muezzins 
wakes you at daybreak every morning; over 
at Ibadan, the largest and most “modern” 
city of Nigeria, where nearly half a million 
people spawn and trade under an ocean of 
galvanized-iron roofs. Last year UAC bought 
nearly $115,000,000 worth of African produce 
from natives and their middlemen, raised 
$6,000,000 worth of oil on its plantations in 


West Africa and the Congo; took in some 


$8,000,000 from its 518 craft on the Niger 
and the Congo and from its wholly owned 
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line, which operates a 15-ship, 120,000-ton 
fleet between the United Kingdom and West 
Africa. On the other side of the ledger, it 
sold nearly $145,000,000 worth of merchan- 
dise, mostly in West Africa and the Congo. 
(For an account of the odds and ends of its 
operations see the note on page 132.) 

All this amounts to nearly $300,000,000 
worth of business—about 45 percent of the 
produce buying and 30 percent of the mer- 
chandise sales in all West Africa, and nearly 
as much in the Congo? This great terri- 
tory stretches more than 3,000 miles from the 
hump of West Africa in Senegal through the 
Congo to East Africa, It includes British, 
Belgian, French, Portuguese, and Spanish 
colonies, which have different customs and 
degrees of development but are alike in that 
they are more than 99 percent native and 
more than 99 percent illiterate. Its area is 
roughly equal to that of the United States, 
and its population is some 50,000,000. 
UAC's great strength and two-thirds of its 
business lie in the Gold Coast and Nigeria, 
the latter now the largest country (23,000,000 
approximately) under the British Colonial 
Office, where it alone does 60 percent of the 
buying and nearly half the merchandise 
sales. Eight other relatively small European 
companies, with which it is on the best of 
terms, do the bulk of the rest. Wherever you 
go in this region—the size of Germany, 
France, and Italy combined—UAC is su- 
preme. Its stores and warehouses seem to 
take up half the town, its trading posts cover 
the bush, its managers’ houses are the finest, 
and its managers’ “chop” (African for food) 
the best. “UAC be government,” say the 
natives, logically identifying the most impor- 
tant and powerful organization in the land 
with the official manifestation of power. 

UAC of course is not the government. It is 
simply in the position of doing a large part of 
of the business there and maintaining com- 
mercial relations, free of antitrust legislation, 
with the rest. UAC is disliked by the people. 
It is disliked and feared all the more because 
the people can’t do much about it, because 
their whole economic present and future 
seem bound to it—and because they are 
black and largely primitive and prone to dis- 
trust and dislike even the most uncommer- 
cial Europeans. 


FROM COMPETITION TO COMBINATION 


It took a long while to achieve this un- 
comfortable eminence, but in some ways it 
surely would have pleased the man who 
started it all. He was the extraordinary 
William Hesketh Lever, the Viscount Lever- 
hulme, of the Western Isles, founder of Lever 
Bros., who about the turn of the century 
was driving toward the domination of the 
British soap industry. Tropical oils were 
already being refined and used instead of 
tallow for both soap and margarine, and the 
monopoly-minded Lever wanted to be sure of 
his raw materials. Having bought 200,000 
acres and planted 17,000 acres of coconut 
palms in the Solomons, he turned his atten- 
tion to Africa, whose principal oils were and 
are palm oll and palm-kernel oil, squeezed 
from the fruit of the oil-palm tree. This 
fruit, growing in huge clusters, somewhat 
resembles tiny, 3-inch coconuts. The farm- 
ers shin up the tall trees, pick the fruit by 
hand, and extract oil from the pericarp by 
stewing it and squeezing it in a crude press. 
And in their spare time their women crack 
the nuts, whose kernels are nearly always 
exported and pressed abroad. 

This method not only wastes time and oil 
but produces a low-grade oil with a high free- 
fatty-acid content; and at the outset Lever, 
who certainly had what Americans used to 
call vision, wanted to mechanize the proc- 


Besides those under UAC’s jurisdiction, 
Unilever’s African interests include soap and 
margarine factories and food-processing 
companies in South Africa, the Rhodesias, 
Nyasaland, and West Africa. 
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ess of decortication and expressing the palm 
oil, and to grow the palms on plantations, 
where the yield and quality per tree could 
be more than doubled. When Lever tried to 
do business, however, he banged up against 
British protectorate policy, forbidding Euro- 
peans to buy Nigerian land or even lease it 
for long terms. This idealistic policy was 


and is based on preserving native land-tenure 


laws and on the concept of trusteeship, of 
saving Africa for the Africans and letting 
their wants determine their development; 
and although the arguments against it have 
increased in cogency with time, Parliament 
and the colonial office, determined to pro- 
tect the natives against the soap boilers of 
the world, have clung to it. 

Lever stormed and raved, but all he could 
do was buy a small trading company, put 
up an experimental kernel-crushing mill, 
and stamp off to the Belgian Congo. This 
land, whose moral atmosphere was so mag- 
nificently rendered in Joseph Conrad's 
Heart of Darkness, was just then struggling 
out from under Leopold H's atrocious exploi- 
tation. The Belgian authorities, looking for 
a new enlightened system, gave Lever a 
cordial reception. In 1911 he founded the 
Huileries du Congo Belge, with a concession 
to develop 1,875,000 acres provided he paid 
agreed minimum wages, established schools, 
hospitals, etc. Today Huileries du Congo 
Belge has nearly all its acreage in oil palms, 
80,000 on a plantation basis, employs up- 
wards of 40,000 natives, and produced 37,000 
tons of oll and 16,000 tons of kernels last 
year. Although it technically stems from 
Huilever, a Belgian subsidiary of Unilever, 
it is really part of UAC. 

In 1920, not long after he had publicly 
denounced the Nigerian Government for 
its bureaucratic, highhanded methods, Lever 
tried again to establish plantations in Brit- 
ish West Africa. The Governor of Nigeria, 
Sir Hugh Clifford, invited him to dinner at 
Government House in Lagos. The blunt, im- 
portunate Lever argued his case violently, 
while Sir Hugh replied firmiy and with some 
annoyance that the fundamental doctrine of 
the system of developing agricultural re- 
sources through the agency of indigenous 
inhabitants was the only justification for 
British rule in tropical countries. The argu- 
ment got to the point where they would 
have exchanged blows had they been any- 
thing but British. The next day Lever in- 
vited Sir Hugh to dine with him on his yacht, 
the Albion. Sir Hugh declined. “My duty 
compels me to be hospitable to you,” he ex- 
plained, “but it does not compel me to accept 
your hospitality.” 

But Lever was already embarked on a move 
that was eventually to get him what he 
wanted. At this time two large outfits did 
the bulk of the trading. One was the Royal 
Niger Co., which had operated under a royal 
charter empowering it to maintain the peace. 
It achieved a virtual commercial monopoly, 
but the charter was repealed in 1900, when 
the government decided to do the governing. 
Nineteen years later a company called the 
African & Eastern, a new combination of 
several small firms, emerged as the Niger’s 
chief rival; and in the boom times toward 
the end of World War I, A. & E. was as big 
as Niger. The two became fiercely compet- 
itive as only tropical traders can become. 
Lever thought such competition idiotic, and 
itched to buy and merge them. Since raw 
materials were at the highest prices in his- 
tory, he was prepared to pay appropriately 
for the companies: £8,500,000 or five and a 
half times the par value of its shares for 
the Niger Co., and a complex but costly bid 
for A. & E. The Niger purchase went 
through, but the A. & E. deal hung up on 
litigation. Meantime the bottom fell out 
of the market, and Lever was probably lucky 
it did. The beating he took on Niger badly 
bent Lever Bros., and the loss he would 
have taken on A. & E. might have broken it, 
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As it was, the two companies almost com- 
peted themselves broke in the early 1920's. 
They had overextended before and during 
the war, duplicating stores, warehouses, and 
trading stations, and were now overpaying 
traders and brokers. The general unprofit- 
ableness of the operation was aggravated by 
the fact that trading could not be tightly 
controlled by the home office. Gone were 
the old days of the palm-oil ruffians, when 
a shipload of assorted junk, mostly empty 
gin bottles, was enough to make a man's 
fortune. Not yet gone were the old and 
romantic characters like A. C. Butler, the 
palm-oil king of Opobo, with his enormous 
and picturesque library and gargantuan 
palm-oil chops. The palm-oil chop, still 
the Saturday dish of traders, consists of 
chicken, prawns, and almost any other avail- 
able meat or fish cooked in fresh red palm 
oll and served on rice and fu-fu (mashed 
yams). Butler and his chieftain friends, 
sluicing down the gory-looking chop with 
a bottle of gin apiece, would eat and drink 
themselves asleep, and part of Butler's special 
fame derived from his ability to rise early 
next morning and gorge himself on the re- 
mains of the feast. Not yet gone, either, 
were the days when company-employed 
traders worked their own little game on the 
side, buying palm kernels when the price 
was low and not entering the purchase on 
the books until the price reached its peak. 
And by no means gone were the competitive 
days when a trader used every trick and 
strategy ever heard of to take business away 
from another trader. 

By 1929, A. & E. was in the hands of the 
bankers, who brought in Sir Robert Waley 
Cohen, head of Shell Ou, to run it. One of 
the first things Sir Robert did was to pick 
up where Lever had left off and make a deal 
with Niger to combine on a 50-50 basis, 
The result was UAC. Not even the com- 
bined company could stand the depression, 
however. It lost millions, had to be writ- 
ten down from £15,700,000 to £11,000,000, 
and passed almost entirely into the hands 
of the Unilever interests when A. & E. could 
not meet its bankers’ demands for money. 
But in 1931 UAC began a housecleaning 
that is still talked about with awe in the 
jungles of Nigeria and along the reaches of 
the Congo. Down to Africa sailed two di- 
rectors, who then proceeded to reduce the 
number of stores and the staff of both the 
West African operation and Hullever's 
SEDEC (Société Anonyme  4d'Enterprises 
Commerciales du Congo Belge) by no less 
than 60 percent. The operation temporarily 
killed the company’s morale, but it revived 
its financial standing. By 1933, UAC was 
in the black again. 

One of the three managing directors at 
that time was a shrewd, intense young man 
named Frank Samuel, who at 21 had gone 
into the family musical-instrument business 
in London. He invented the first portable 
gramophone, which he called the Decca, for 
no particular reason except that the name 
sounded good, and shortly set up the Decca 
Gramophone Co, Convinced that radio had 
ruined the phonograph, he sold out the com- 
pany to its present owners for £450,000, made 
a trip around the world, and looked for 
something to do. His friend, Sir Robert 
Waley Cohen, asked him to take a whack at 
merchandising with UAC. Mr. Samuel took 
a whack and was at the point of giving up 
when he decided to go to Africa and have a 
look for himself. 

There he changed his mind so effectively 
that in 1931 he was appointed a director, 
and early in the war, when the other two 
directors went into government service, he 
took over. Some idea of the importance 
Unilever attaches to its biggest subsidiary 
may be derived from the management set-up 
of UAC. Chairman is the famous Viscount 
Trenchard, marshal of the Royal Air Force, 
Chief of Staff of the British Air Staff from 
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1918 to 1929, who fought for 7 years in 
Nigeria at the beginning of the century and 
knows the country well. He has been chair- 
man since 1936. The rest of the board con- 
sists of 15 members, including, besides Mr. 
Samuel, 4 other members of the Unilever 
board: Geoffrey Heyworth and Paul Rykens, 
chairmen of the parent companies, Sir Her- 
bert Davis, and R. H. Muir. No other Uni- 
lever subsidiary has such a team at its head 
or is so closely integrated with the parent 
board. 


EVERY PRICE HAS ITS COSTS 


In the last few years UAC has achieved 
what no company in Africa has enjoyed since 
the days of the Royal Niger—stability in both 
buying and selling, an almost complete he- 
gemony of the field; and the irony in the fact 
that the wartime controls of the government 
have helped the company to its unprece- 
dented heights is surely not lost on Mr, 
Samuel, whose devotion to success is com- 
plemented by a sardonic sense of humor, 
And UAC is successful. Last year profits, 
after taxes, were somewhat more than $10,- 
000,000, or nearly a quarter of Unilever’s con- 
solidated profits, or about 4 percent on 
UAC’s sales and 18 percent on its original 
Capitalization. 

What this success means will become clear 
after we consider the nature of UAC’s 
business, its relation to Unilever, and the 
normal conditions under which it works. Its 
activities sound simple, Its primary func- 
tion is to get tropical produce and sell it in 
the world market (it never buys directly for 
Unilever), and it naturally would like to see 
a comfortable spread between the price it 
pays and the price it sells for. In the early 
days a trading company kept native prices 
low by offering the cheapest possible mer- 
chandise for the biggest possible amount of 
produce, Manhattan Island, remember, was 
bought for $24. But after the transaction 
became monetized a strange complication set 
in. As soon as the native got money to 
spend, and got it from sources other than 
the traders, the companies found themselves 
developing merchandising organizations 
whose prosperity depended on the native’s 
having money to spend—which he did not 
have when prices were ruinously low. And 
experience showed that trading companies 
almost invariably made more money when 
prices were high than when they were low, 
and made more money on merchandising. 
World prices that were too low to cover trans- 
portation costs to Europe would mean no 
business for anybody. 

This logic may seem to place Mr. Samuel 
in an odd, not to say dichotomous, position. 
As Uac's managing director, charged with 
making it profitable, he should prefer high 
world prices. But as a director of UAC's 
parent, Lever Bros. and Unilever, which buys 
colossal amounts of fats and oils and con- 
verts them into soap and cooking fats and 
margarine, he should prefer low worl. prices. 
It would be easy to conclude that Mr. Samuel 
is beaten down by the rest of the Unilever 
board, which theoretically should sweat to 
drive produce prices as low as possible. As 
a matter of fact, prices fluctuate regardless 
of the wishes of Mr. Samuel or Unilever; and 
it is more valid to conclude that Unilever is 
more interested in the prosperity of the 
trading business as owner and buyer than 
only as a buyer. This is just another way 
of saying that the Unilever-UAC vertical 
combine, like most vertical combines, results 
almost automatically in a corporate urge to 
balance prices and costs so that each of the 
company’s components turns a profit; and 
the key to the balance is stable prices. One 
can believe Geoffrey Heyworth, chairman of 
Unilever, when he says: “We run our business 
positively, keep it healthy and growing, and 
let the chips fall where they may.” 

So Mr. Samuel is certainly in no danger of 
going schizoid. He would like to see produce 
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prices comfortably higher—high enough at 
any rate to keep the produce coming steadily 
to market. On the other hand, he naturally 
aims to drive as hard a bargain as he can for 
the money the native has to spend. To the 
native chief who remembers fondly only the 
feast of the feast-or-famine days of competi- 
tive buying and selling, such stability seems 
like a big squeeze play by the trading com- 
panies, by the civilized world on the primi- 
tive areas, by the white race on the black 
race. 

One reason trading companies in the Trop- 
ics formerly competed so savagely was that 
they had relatively high overhead costs. 
There are only some 1,125 UAC European 
employees in West Africa and the Congo, but 
Europeans in the Tropics are expensive ani- 
mals. The company provides them with 
houses and boys“ —its total investment in 
houses runs into millions—and grants them 
a month's leave for every 5 months on tour, 
with round-trip fare to London or Brussels, 
A few older men are still on a bonus basis, 
the bonus varying with profits and amount- 
ing to as much as twice the salary, but this 
has been largely supplanted by a pension 
scheme enabling a man to retire at 53 
on half salary—not too early nor too 
much for anyone who has steamed cut the 
best years of his life in the Tropics, fighting 
dysentery, consorting with the same bores 
day after day, swallowing pounds of quinine 
or atabrine in a futile attempt to forfend 
malaria, and giving up his children (if he has 
any) for a dozen years or more because the 
Tropics are bad for them and there are no 
schools there anyway. While salaries are not 
high by American standards—only a few 
managers meke more than $10,000 a year— 
they are high by colonial standards, and 
personnel costs impose a fixed burden that 
can be absorbed successfully only with great 
volume. Competition, of course, was worst 
when times were tough and volume hard to 
come by, and a native would walk 25 miles to 
save threepence. And the worst competition 
was provided not by the European compa- 
nies but by price-cutting Syrians, Lebanese, 
and Greeks, who slept behind their shop 
counters, and did not have to worry about 
houses, bonuses, retirement pensions, district 
managers, or area supervisors. 


SWARMS OF MIDDLEMEN 


UAC's chief purchases, in the order named, 
are palm oil and palm kernels, cocoa, ground- 
nuts, and hides, and it harvests and saws 
timber. Most of the cocoa comes from the 
Gold Coast, and most of the rest from Nigeria 
and the Congo. The company buys this prod- 
uce in 1,771 stations, some doing a business 
of $5,000,000 or more a year, others consist- 
ing of a native employee or concessionaire on 
a commission basis, with a stock of matches, 
cigarettes, soap, tin pans, and plain and 
printed cotton goods under a little tin-roofed 
shack of a store. 

All these stations, however, are not any- 
where near enough to contact the so-called 
farmers out in the depths of the bush. Na- 
tive farming consists mainly of climbing oil- 
palm trees and picking the fruit, knocking 
pods off cocoa trees at the right time, and 
cultivating patches of groundnuts; and even 
when the farmer has enough wives to do the 
work, he rarely pursues his calling assidu- 
ously. In the main, he sells not for the 
necessities of life, which he raises or picks 
from trees, but for luxuries like matches, 
cigarettes, bicycles, sewing machines, gramo- 
phones, and Xavier Cugat records, 

Partly because he has to be coaxed, partly 
because he is so inaccessible, a hierarchy of 
native middlemen factors or brokers has 
risen up to fetch his produce to market and 
to take merchandise to him. Local brokers 
sell to district middlemen, the district 
middlemen to lower middlemen, and so on, 
In 1937 there were some 1,500 brokers or fac- 
tors and 37,000 subbrokers in the Gold Coast; 
no attempt was made to estimate the num- 
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ber in Nigeria, but it probably exceeded 
100,000. The one big ambition of the smart 
West African native, male or female, as soon 
as he or she donned a loin cloth and began 
to comprehend the weird and intricate ways 
of the white man, was to forsake the jungle 
and become a trader or middleman. But, of 
course, the middleman needed money, and 
the only way European firms could get prod- 
uce was to advance the money to the brokers, 
who advanced it to the middlemen at 40 to 
50 percent interest, and so on down the line 
to the farmer. The native brokers, like the 
white traders of an earlier day, quickly found 
out that the capital they had to work with 
presented tempting opportunities for clean- 
ing up on their own. 

A good example of how they worked is 
provided by the prewar cocoa situation. As 
the buyer of 40 percent of the cocoa in the 
Gold Coast and in Nigeria (the source cf 
half the world’s supply), UAC advanced hun- 
dreds of thousands of pounds to brokers. 
They in turn would buy cocoa at, say £25, 
and enter their purchases on the books at £30 
or £35 if the price later went up that far, but 
at the actual buying figure if it fell; with the 
result that the European companies were left 
holding the bag no matter which way the 
market happened to go. UAC claims it lost 
£1,338,000 in cocoa buying between 1930 and 
1937, overpaying brokers by some £350,000. 

So practically all the European firms got 
together and formed a cocoa-buying pool 
that divided the market and “stabilized” 
prices. Just about this time, the world 
price of cocoa, influenced chiefly by the de- 
cline in New York prices, fell abruptly. The 
bewildered natives and their chiefs could 
not or did not want to understand the rea- 
son and blamed the price decline on the buy- 
ing pool. They organized a strike or “hold- 
up,” and native sales and merchandise pur- 
chases fell off to practically nothing. The 
British Government investigated, and print- 


ed a report recommending, among other 


things, a farmers’ cooperative to eliminate 
usury, misweighing, and other abuses of the 
middleman system. 

But shortly afterward the war began, and 
the British Government, through traders, 
did all the buying. It still has a monopoly 
on West African cocoa, and with the world 
price around £250 a ton, it is buying cocoa 
for around £75 a ton, and has already made 
a profit of some £20,000,000. The Colonial 
Office says it will set aside these profits to 
bolster the price in future years at about 
the level it is paying now, and despite the 
howls and laments of American chocolate 
makers apparently intends to continue price 
controls indefinitely. Through the 1946-47 
season it fixed not only prices but buying 
quotas, the latter on an “as is“ or “past- 
performance” basis. UAC had no kick 
coming; it made at least a decent profit and 
any kind of stability was better than the 
old-time anarchy. Last fall, however, the 
Government suddenly knocked the props out 
from under this stability by canceling quotas 
but still continuing to fix the buying price. 
The companies must theoretically now bid 
for tonnage with very little room to bid in, 
and some kind of buying agreement is ob- 
viously in the offing. 

Wartime price controls had and still have 
a salutary effect on other produce. UAC 
(and its predecessors) had habitually made 
trade agreements with European competi- 
tors—firms like Paterson Zochonis, of Man- 
chester; Compagnie Francaise de l'Afrique 
Occidentale, of Marseille; John Holt & Co., 
of Liverpool. But it had no sooner made 
agreements than new competitors began to 
take advantage of the opoprtunity—just as 
the textbook says they should. In the late 
1920’s, for example, the European firms at 
Kano got together, agreed on prices, and 
made allocations of groundnuts, and it 
looked as if they would enjoy the blessings 
of stability. But a Tripolitan named S. 
Raccah got into the export trade, offered 
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native middlemen and other sellers a better 
price than the European firms. He went 
broke in the middle 1930’s, but came back 
strong by working hard and late, dealing 
through brokers in Europe, and dickering 
for lower than conference steamship rates. 
By 1938 he was exporting a third of the 
groundnut crop, and of course the European 
agreement in effect broke down. The war 
intervened, and the British Ministry of Food 
controlled and set quotas for West African 
produce, allocating UCA nearly half of the 
groundnut crop on a 3-year average. 

The only noteworthy UAC activity that 
perhaps hasn’t gained by Government con- 
trols is the practically noncompetitive lum- 
ber and timber business, which accounts for 
a rather small part of the company’s revenues 
and an undisclosed but certainly very nice 
part of its profits. It harvests tropical tim- 
ber of all kinds on a concession basis in the 
lowland jungles of Nigeria and the Gold 
Coast, saws it up in a mill at Sapele, Nigeria, 
and sells the lumber to the Ministry of Sup- 
ply. A few years ago Mr. Samuel got inter- 
ested in plywood, and UAC is now com- 
pleting a huge factory with an annual output 
of 40,000,000 square feet of e-inch plywood, 
worth $3,000,000. The mills are on tide- 
water—logs float from the forests, and lum- 
ber and plywood are loaded onto UAC 
steamers at the door. UAC is spend- 
ing money on houses and a hospital for 2,000 
native workers; and the plywood mill, the 
first of its kind in the Tropics, involves con- 
siderable risk and experiment, including air 
conditioning to combat humidity. But 
UAC has to pay the workers only about 
50 or 60 cents a day, and the mill is poten- 
tially extremely profitable. Another is 
planned for the Gold Coast. 

The British Government may not control 
the price of lumber and plywood by the time 
these mills are running, but it surely will 
control fats and oils for a long time. It 


seems determined, indeed, to peg them until . 


the world supply, now a bare 17,500, 00 tons, 
is somewhere near the 22,000,000 tons needed 
to put per capita consumption on a prewar 
basis. A question that will inevitably arise 
when controls are repealed concern Unilever’s 
buying power. One of the arguments for the 
merger of the Dutch margarine and British 
soap interests that resulted in the Unilever 
combine was that together they could buy 
more than a third of the 5,800,000 tons of 
fats and oils normally handled in interna- 
tional commerce. Unilever was accordingly 
charged with having a powerful depressing 
influence on world prices. As we have noted, 
however, Unilever does not care to see prices 
depressed too far. And with a Labor govern- 
ment doing the stabilizing, UAC and Uni- 
lever have to worry only about the rather 
interesting charge, sometimes made, that they 
are running the Labor government. Even if 
they were, they wouldn't have to; the govern- 
ment's desire to maintain controls happens 
to coincide with Unilever's yearning for sta- 
bility. 
LEVER’S DREAM COME TRUE 


What the Labor government has found out, 
ironically, is that Unilever’s interests and 
the British national interests coincide so 
much of the time lately that it is sometimes 
difficult to recognize the company as the 
biggest octopus in the whole Old World. And 
Mr. Samuel’s latest accomplishment is not 
only another example of such a coincidence; 
it can be interpreted as a victory in the 
Lever organization’s 40-year-old fight with 
the Colonial Officer over plantation versus 
native farmer. 

In addition to the 80,000 acres of planta- 
tions run by Huileries du Congo Belge, 
UAC Pamol Ltd. operates palm-oil planta- 
tions in Nigeria and the Cameroons. The 
latter dates back to German control and 
the other to a temporary excess of leniency 
on the part of the Nigerian Government, 
which allowed it to be set up as an experi- 
ment. The plantations have proved them- 
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selves vastly superior to the native farm 
methods. The forest is cleared and the 
young palms are planted, and they begin to 
bear within a few years. Since other trees 
do not keep the sun from them, they do 
not grow long trunks, and thus harvesting 
becomes easier and safer. The trees are 
more than twice as productive, and the ail is 
of consistently high quality, being expressed 
from the pericarp in plants right on the es- 
tate. Total cost has been cheaper than the 
price paid for native produce in all except 
the deep depression years. And today the 
finest palm oil can be produced for about 
half of the £25 a ton that the inferior native 
product brings. As a result of such differ- 
ences in cost, the plantation-farmed Nether- 
lands East Indies passed Nigeria in palm-oil 
exports in 1936 and the Congo is rapidly 
catching up. 

Whether the plantation is socially superior 
to native farms is not quite so easy to say. 
The Colonial Office’s contention that it would 
leave the native high and dry when profits fail 
has not been borne out, for during the de- 
pression plantation workers got along some- 
what better than farmers. UAC planta- 
tions have provided the native much better 
housing than he has in the bush, plus free 
hospitals and clinics, schools, medical treat- 
ment; and the difference between the Congo 
plantation worker and bush native in health 
and general well-being impresses even the 
most skeptical visitor. Huileries du Congo 
is starting to raise a herd of cattle to pro- 
vide red meat for its native employees, and 
has just founded L'Ecole Supérieure D'Agri- 
culture-Huilever S. A. to teach bright Con- 
golese to become estate managers. The only 
way native standards can be raised is by in- 
creasing native productivity, and the planta- 
tion system has done it faster than the slow 
educational system of the Colonial Office. 
The counterargument goes that the native 
on the plantation is deprived of his old vil- 
lage life and of the chance to process his 
produce as well as raise it, is fastened to a 
new kind of existence, and robbed of the 
illusion of running his own affairs. And 
it may be somewhat idealistic to expect a na- 
tive to be more advanced than civilized peo- 
ple who have fought for the illusion of run- 
ning their own affairs. 

Neither groundnuts nor cocoa, however, are 
yet raised on African plantations. There is 
some doubt about whether cocoa trees could 
be; the best ground for them in the Gold 
Coast seems to be the middle of slopes, and 
it is of course terribly difficult to get enough 
middles of slopes together to make a planta- 
tion. The company, not missing a bet, has 
nevertheless planted 6,000 experimental acres 
of cocoa in the Congo. There is no doubt, 
however, about plantation culture of ground- 
nuts. In 1946, while on a tour of East Africa, 
Mr. Samuel got the idea of developing huge 
groundnut farms in the vast uninhabited 
expanses of East Africa, where the soil seemed 
about right. But if Unilever proposed to buy 
hundreds of thousands of acres of land, the 
native leaders might have been down on its 
neck. Accordingly, Mr. Samuel developed 
the idea on a colossal three-and-one-quarter- 
million-acre basis, which no private company 
could very well swing, and turned it over to 
the Ministry of Food as Unilever’s contribu- 
tion to the solution of the world fats-and- 
oils shortage. 

The ministry sent out a mission to report 
on the proposal. Soon after the mission re- 
turned, Food Minister Strachey, author of 
The Coming Struggle for Power, got up in 
Parliament and explained the scheme, adding 
that His Majesty’s Government had asked 
UAC (one of the favorite targets of his 
Socialist friends) to manage the undertak- 
ing until it was in production. It was al- 
most as if Churchill got up and said he 
wanted Aneurin Bevan as Prime Minister. 
There was derisive laughter from the right, 
and sharp questions from the left, and 
Strachey could only reply that UAC had 
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the experience and that was that. And only 
last November 6, Mr. Strachey again gave the 
company a pat on the back. “I believe that 
the UAC and all those who have been 
Officially and unofficially responsible for the 
very rapid launching of Operation Ground- 
nuts deserve well of the people of Great 
Britain.” 

UAC not only started the project, it did so 
without fee. Yet this was not wholly an 
eleemosynary gesture. Eventually the plan- 
tations may produce 600,000 tons of nuts a 
year, more than Nigeria’s exports of palm 
kernels and groundnuts combined, and the 
oil will not only enable Unileyer to make 
more soap and margarine but will almost 
certainly have a stabilizing effect on world 
prices. As the world’s largest buyer of fats 
and oils, Unilever will benefit immensely. 
And if the day again comes when there is a 
glut, Nigerian farmers will doubtless pay 
for the illusion of running their own af- 
fairs—unless the Nigerian Government pro- 
motes its own plantation schemes. In that 
sense the groundnut scheme was a victory 
for UAC—and for the ideas and ambitions 
of old Lever himself. 


TROUBLE IN PARADISE 


Meantime, the native farmers are making 
a lot of money and UAC is making a lot of 
money taking their money. Probably no 
company in the world sells a wider variety 
of merchandise. More than a third of its 
$145,000,000 sales comes under the general 
heading of textiles—180,000,000 yards a 
year—consisting mostly of cotton baft 
(heavy gray goods), and gaudy but imagina- 
tive cotton prints, carefully designed to sat- 
isfy the wierd and changing taste in each 
section of the country. Next on the list, 
accounting for about 10 percent of sales, 
are cigarettes. After that come salt and 
anything else any department store can con- 
ceivably carry, from Sunlight soap made in 
the local factory to Czech hardware and gas 
engines and wine and cosmetics and ma- 
chetes and General Motors refrigerators and 
cars. More than three-quarters of UAc's 
sales are wholesale, made in small, dumpy 
holes in the wall bearing the name of a pred- 
ecessor or subsidiary like W. B. Maclver, 
which markets most of the company’s tex- 
tiles. As a matter of general policy, UAC 
wants to forsake retailing almost entirely 
and leave it to the African. With that aim 
in mind it is refurbishing and concentrating 
its retail activities in a chain of modern, 
sometimes elegant Kingsway stores, nearly 
half of whose customers are Europeans, and 
will maintain them mostly as show places 
and pilot plants. 

The story of merchandising competition is 
the same as that of produce competition; it 
used to be devastating. Besides the Euro- 
pean companies, there were upstart Greek 
and Levantine traders who showed a dismay- 
ing ability to cut prices, squeeze along, and 
stay in business. They even decided to im- 
port for themselves, a decision that Man- 
chester and German textile manufacturers 
were only too glad to abet for a while—until 
one Syrian ordered a lot of textiles from 
Manchester and refused to accept them when 
they arrived. When they were auctioned off, 
his confederate, supplied with the Syrian's 
cash, got them for about 60 cents on the dol- 
lar. Of another shrewd trader his competi- 
tors say he hires a claque to stir up a crowd, 
whereupon he sells a piece of baft, say, at 25 
percent below going price in the morning 
and gradually raises the price as the crowd 
gathers and the day wears on. 

As times picked up, UAC and eight other 
companies, accounting for the bulk of the 
merchandise trade, got together and suc- 
ceeded in stopping the cutthroat competition 
effectively enough to double mark-ups on 
some items. This get-together is frequently 
confused with the Association of West African 
Merchants, an entirely different body com- 
prising the principal trading firms and found- 
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ed during World War I. At the outbreak of 
World War II, the West African and home 
governments called it into consultation on 
import controls, price-fixing problems, and 
schemes for boosting native production, 
Even the whites, identifying it with high 
prices, call it the Association of Waylayers 
and Mercenaries. The get-together is cur- 
rently unnecessary, for the government still 
fixes prices and allocates imports, more or 
less on a past-performance basis, and by 
and large the situation is beautifully under 
control for UAC. As a part of a large in- 
vestment program, UAC has formed a jointly 
owned construction company with Taylor 
Wocdrow, well-known British contractors, 
has a one-third interest in a 500,000-gallon 
brewery being built at Lagos, and is spending 
$5,000,000 on its river fleet and docks. It is 
also finishing a banana-flaking plant (to 
be supplied from its banana plantation in the 
Cameroons), and planning to produce con- 
centrated orange juice. If anything is to be 
developed in West Africa UAC will surely 
have a go at it. 

The only notable fly in the ointment is a 
bold Gold Coast Greek named A. G. Leventis 
whom UAC sacked in 1936. He had little 
past performance in most of West Africa, but 
today he is one of the big retailers in the 
area. His white, modern, three-story build- 
ing at Lagos, for example, is always crowded 
with merchandise and native buyers scream- 
ing to be waited on. The question of how 
Mr, Leventis imported his merchandise was 
the subject of a government investigation, 
which mentioned the irregularities of cus- 
toms officials and United States Army officers. 
Leventis is unquestionably resourceful. The 
native is so proficient at the art of drumming 
that it is sometimes quicker to send messages 
by drum than by telegraph, and the story 
goes that Leventis bought up the free time 
of a whole army of drummers, and that the 
coastal jungles now vibrate to the Yoruba 
or Ibo equivalent of “Buy from Leventis—he 
undersells everybody.” 

Yet Leventis does not seem to worry UAC 
too much. Presumably it expects him to sell 
out as others have sold out when the time 
isripe. In any event, UAC has been going its 
way more or less unconcerned, accumulating 
its good share of profits and ill will. To be 
sure, it is blamed for sins it doesn’t commit. 
It is blamed, for example, for the fact that 
most of the stuff it imports reaches the na- 
tive consumer at anything from 100 to 500 
percent above what it should sell for. Ac- 
tually, UAC sells to middlemen traders at 
government-fixed prices, and the traders sell 
and resell the stuff for whatever traffic will 
bear. Caustic soda, used by local roap mak- 
ers and dyers, is very scarce, and last August 
caustic soda sold by UAC for $9 a ton was 
fetching $88 a ton in the free market. The 
natives have accused UAC of taking advan- 
tage of the situation by making traders take 
some of the things they don’t want in order 
to get other things they do want. 

The traders themselves are far from blame- 
less. In Ibadan, last August, Yoruba female 
traders had overstocked themselves with 
Guinea gold cigarettes and were selling them 
in the street at less than wholesale price, 
hoping, in the words of one UAC man, that 
their big orders of cigarettes would entitle 
them to better allocation of scarce stuff, 
which they could mark way up.” This is a 
variation of an old prescarcity practice known 
as gold coasting, or buying easily salable 
items on chit, selling them below cost if 
necessary, and lending the cash to needy 
traders or natives at 30 or 40 percent. 

Last June the natives of Ibadan, led by a 
youth movement called the Discrimination 
Watch Committee and the newly formed 
Ibadan Wholesalers and Retailers Union, pro- 
tested tie-in sales, unsuitable merchandise, 
and what they thought was the European 
importers’ partiality for profiteering Syrian 
traders. They organized an effective boy- 
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cott. “Never thought they could do it,” ad- 
mits a UAC man. “Anyway, the reason Afri- 
cans complain about the inordinate profits of 
the Syrians is they want to make the profits.” 

Whatever the facts, UAC settled the boy- 
cott by agreeing to create 50 African traders 
at the expense of the Syrians, and so far it 
has found 14 natives capable of being made 
traders. The settlement, reached only after 
the Africans had demonstrated their strength, 
obviously did not do UAC any good. It 
strengthened the native's antagonism to the 
company and, more important, gave him 
confidence in his ability to fight it. As every 
company knows, a strike means bitterness, 
and losing a strike means losing prestige. 
In UAC's case the loss was even more severe 
because the strikers had different-colored 
skins and a different psychology. 


THE WHITE MAN'S BURDEN 


Nineteen years after its founding, UAC has 
arrived at an admirable commercial su- 
premacy. Although its relations with the 
natives are better than they used to be they 
have not yet matched its commercial progress. 
The company is probably still vulnerable 
commercially—a new American or British 
company with plenty of Negroes in its man- 
agement might give it a devastating ride. 
UAC is also vulnerable to public opinion. 
Now that India is practically independent. 
West Africa is one of the most critical fron- 
tiers on earth, one of the few remaining 
chances for liberal western civilization to 
give a good account of itself. As the dom- 
inant enterprise in this area, UAC has to 
define success as a performance that does 
credit not only to itself but to the free- 
enterprise system. It has to bridge the gap 
between the middle 1800’s and middle 1900's. 

This is not an easy job, and there is much 
to be said for UAC. It is not and cannot be 
expected to be responsible for 50,000,000 
Africans. To assure every native connected 
with the fats-and-oils business a decent liv- 
ing by European standards, soap and mar- 
garine would have to sell for $5 a pound, 
The West African economy cannot be ap- 
praised in terms of the European or American 
social or economic clichés any more than its 
living standards can be assessed in terms of 
American standards. The seeming rapacity 
of the trading companies often sprang from 
the competitive spirit that is the legal ideal 
of United States industry. Competitive as- 
sailability created the will to monopoly; trad- 
ing companies have abused their position in 
one place to recover what they lost by exces- 
sive competition in another, 

Under ordinary circumstances, a company 
could partly compensate for all this by wise, 
deft handling of personnel relationships. 
Even this is not so easy as it sounds. The 
bulk of the natives are not only illiterate, 
they are stupid, listless, and exasperating, as 
Europeans would be if they and their families 
were plagued with malnutrition, malaria, 
dysentery, yaws, sleeping sickness, leprosy, 
and outsized umbilical hernias. The average 
native knows the European mostly in the re- 
lation of boy or servant to master. This 
is partly unavoidable, because nearly all Eu- 
ropeans in UAC territory are executives of 
one kind or another, and would be masters 
if their employees were white. Anyway, the 
average native almost compels the European 
to be the white master. Accustomed to the 
most despotic kind of rule by his native over- 
lords, he regards the European who tries to 
be democratic as a weakling and a fool, He 
responds to being treated fairly—a circum- 
stance overlooked by many white masters 
but the fact remains that he seems to per- 
form best when treated firmly. So the aver- 
age European inevitably regards him as a 
child, and is disposed to treat him economi- 
cally as a child. 

Complicating all this are the native work- 
ers’ low wages—as low as 20 cents a day, 
with cola“ (cost-of-living allowance), hous- 
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ing, and other benefits bringing the grand 
total up by 50 percent—while merchandise 
is generally higher in Africa than in Britain, 
Naturally, a bicycle or a bottle of hair 
straightener costs a little more in Africa than 
it does 5,000 miles closer to the place it was 
made; and the African, until he is more pro- 
ductive, cannot expect to earn as much as 
European labor. (To pay him high wages 
now in the last analysis would be to do him 
out of a job.) Which is not to say that 
European companies do not take advantage 
of low prevailing scales, set by governments, 
the largest employers of native labor, to get 
productive jobs filled cheaply. 

As for the literate African, he would be 
hard to handle even if he were getting a 
much better deal economically and were 
always treated as the adult he is. Neither 
the British nor French in West Africa nor 
the Belgians in the Congo tolerate the color 
line that is a feature of life in South Africa 
as well as the American deep South. But 
the mere absence of a formal color lines does 
not affect things very much. The more en- 
lightened the native, the more he is aware 
that his brothers and uncles and aunts come 
closer to monkeys than Europeans seem to; 
and unless he is a man of immense talent, 
all the confidence he can muster in himself 
and all he knows about the stupidity and 
venality of the white man isn't enough to 
cover his discomfort. 

The situation presents obvious and enor- 
mous opportunities for a demagog, and 
one has appropriately arisen. The most 
publicized native in West Africa is one Dr. 
Nnamdi Azikiwe, better known as Dr. Zik, 
a well-educated man with a gift for noble 
phraseology. He prints several Nigerian pa- 
pers, and his program is independence for 
Nigeria, justice for the Africans, “the right 
to work if a man has to,” freedom from 


UAC, the destruction of AWAM, and 
so on. Frequently he is unintentionally 
funny. One of his papers recently created 


a particularly anguished furor with the news 
that a UAC manager employed a dog as 
night watchman at a higher wage than he 
paid some of his help. Dr. Zik's editors 
missed the point. This manager, who has 
since been fired, used the dog to patrol his 
place and hit upon the whimsical and touch- 
ing idea of entering the dog’s name on his 
pay roll along with several fictitious names, 

Of Dr. Zik and his papers and activities it 
is fair to observe they are one of the best 
arguments extant for making Nigeria a crown 
colony, but his line nevertheless is sometimes 
just and generally plausible—and packs a big 
appeal. Dr. Zik cannot be pooh-poohed, as 
he is, on the ground that only a small literate 
minority knows him. UAC and the other 
Europeans almost certainly underestimate 
him, just as they tend to underestimate the 
forces that have generated him. 

UAC has done something to improve its 
relations with the natives. It has appointed 
a personnel manager, and has sent several 
of its African managers on extended trips 
through the United Kingdom. It has set up 
pensions and sick-leave benefits. For econ- 
omy as well as good will it makes a policy of 
upgrading native personnel to managerial 
jobs as soon as they can handle them. In 
Togoland, all its staff is African. Although 
Africans are generally paid considerably less 
for the same work, most students of West 
African economics agree that equal pay for 
equal work would be a mistake. It costs the 
European much more than the native to live 
in the tropics, and a European scale for the 
African, besides being too far out of line with 
the lowest native wages, would tend to keep 
him out of government and business jobs 
that he should be trained to hold. But even 
when the native sees the point of this con- 
cept, which he rarely does, he naturally be- 
lieves that UAC abuses it. During the 
war, UAC upgraded many Africans, and 
in the inevitable housecleaning after the war 
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some lost out. The instinctive native re- 
action that the company was reviving color 
discrimination was taken up by the Zik press. 

What UAC has on its hands, in other 
words, is a full-blown public-relations race 
problem about which it ought to do more 
than it has done. It could, for example, give 
thoroughgoing courses in race relations to 
young trainees and future managers, who 
now go down to Africa with only their own 
wisdom and imperfect knowledge to guide 
them. London seems to have decided it has 
a responsibility to the native, and Lord 
Trenchard has stated that it is UAC policy 
to cooperate more and more with colonial 
governments, but the company surely has 
not been able to sell itself or its good inten- 
tions to the natives. It might we'l study the 
methods of old Lord Leverhulme, who was as 
hardboiled as they come but knew what he 
was up against. “A native,” he wrote in 
1924, “cannot organize. He cannot run even 
a W. post on the river satisfactorily.” 
Nevertheless he felt that it was important 
to generate their good will, and suggested the 
publication of a magazine for African dis- 
tribution with a cover showing a white hand 
clasping a black one and helping the native 
up a hill. The diagram might make a few 
sophisticated Africans guffaw, but the motive 
behind the idea is today more relevant than 
ever. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, some of 
the slaves of this great monopoly become 
educated, At the bottom of page 64 
there are pictures of some of the na- 
tives, accompanied by the following note: 

The fatalistic Mohammedan Hausa and 
Fulani of northern Nigeria (middle photo) 
boast a civilization that hasn't changed in a 
thousand years, yet is centuries ahead of the 
Congolese. Along the seaboard, the Sierra 
Leone and Gold Coast natives are considered 
most adaptable to European ways, with Yor- 
ubas and Ibos of southern Nigeria close 
behind. “And when they advance, that’s 
when they get hard to handle,” says a 
UAC official. 


When they get a little education, they 
become hard to handle. I can under- 
stand that a man getting 20 cents a day, 
when he finds out how much people get 
in other parts of the country, may be- 
come rather hard to handle. 

We turn now to page 132. Iask unani- 
mous consent that the article in the box, 
entitled “The Foundlings on the Door- 
step,” be printed at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE FOUNDLINGS ON THE DOORSTEP 


“There are Its of funny bits lying about 
the company,” says Geoffrey Heyworth, chair- 
man of Unilever Brothers & Unilever Ltd. 
“It is like having a foundling on the door- 
step; you don’t slit its throat, you bring the 
thing In and take a look at it.” Mr. Hey- 
worth was talking about several odd, de- 
tached, and very profitable activities of 
United Africa Co. that function under an 
odd, detached, and profitable man named 
John Wigrain Shepherd. Most of them date 
back to the exploits of a director of African 
& Eastern (one of UAC’s predecessors), Maj. 
Gen. W. H. Grey, C. B., C. M. G., who dur- 
ing and after World War I picked up a 
lot of bargains for his company in the 
Near East. He bought into the business of 
buying and shipping dates out of Iraq, and 
UAC now ships 100,000 boxes of the 500,- 
000 going to the United States in the annual 
date rush. He bought the G. & A. Baker 
store in Istanbul, which got its start ped- 
dling cloth to the members of the Sultan’s 
harem. It lost money for a long time, but 
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now does very well indeed, has gone into the 
wholesale business, and exports and imports 
everything from airplanes to tobacco (it 
sold 200 de Havillands last year). In Iran, 
Iraq, Mesopotamia, and Syria, UAC buys 
wool from the tails of desert sheep, much in 
demand by United States carpetmakers. In 
the Canary Islands it runs a general import- 
export business, importing grain and maize 
from Argentina and water pumps from the 
United States, and exporting tobacco and 
highly profitable homemade cigarettes to 
Spain. In Morocco it specializes in import- 
ing Chinese green tea, a staple of Moroccan 
diet, and exports Moroccan leather, which 
really comes across the desert from Kano, 
Nigeria. Finally, it scrapes a few thousand 
dollars worth of guano off one of the Sey- 
chelles, north of All these ac- 
tivities gross it around $8,000,000 and make 
it a good fat profit. As Mr. Heyworth says, 
“When profitable loose ends can be tacked 
on by ad hoc methods, why throw them 
out?” 


Mr. LANGER. I now come to page 
134, a continuation of the article pre- 
viously placed in the Recorp, discussing 
the monopoly. The little children in 
America buy Hershey bars, for example, 
on every one of which England, in con- 
trol of Africa, makes an outrageous 
profit. Hershey and other chocolate 
bars are made from cocoa. Reading 
from page 134: 

A good example of how they worked is 
provided by the prewar cocoa situation. As 
the buyer of 40 percent of the cocoa in the 


Gold Coast and in Nigeria (the source of 
half the world’s supply) 


The article is dealing with the monop- 
oly— 
UAC advanced hundreds of thousands of 
pounds to brokers. They in turn would buy 
cocoa at, say, 25 pounds, and enter their 
purchases on the books at 30 pounds or 35 
pounds if the price later went up that far, 
but at the actual buying figure if it fell; 
with the result that the European companies 
were left holding the bag no matter which 
way the market happened to go. UAC 
claims it lost 1,338,000 pounds in cocoa buy- 
ing between 1930 and 1937, overpaying brok- 
ers by some 359,000 pounds. 


What happened? 


So practically all the European firms got 
together— 

Here is where our American boys again 
got gypped— 
and formed a cocoa-buying pool that divided 
the market and stabilized prices. Just 
about this time, the world price of cocoa, 
influenced chiefly by the decline in New York 
prices, fell abruptly. The bewildered na- 
tives and their chiefs could not or did not 
want to understand the reason and blamed 
the price decline on the buying pool. They 
organized a strike or holdup, and native 
sales and merchandise purchases fell off to 
practically nothing. The British Govern- 
ment investigated, and printed a report rec- 
ommending, among other things— 


What did they recommend? They 
recommended a farmers’ cooperative—a 
farmers’ cooperative, such as the Tax 
Equality League wanted us to put out 
of business. When they got all through, 
that is what they recommended, some 35 
years ago. 

The British Government investigated, and 
printed a report recommending, among other 
things, a farmers’ cooperative to eliminate 
usury, misweighing, and other abuses of the 
middleman system. 
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But shortly afterward the war began, and 
the British Government, through traders, 
did all the buying. It still has a monopoly 
on West African cocoa, and with the world 
price around 250 pounds a ton, it is buying 
cocoa for around 75 pounds a ton, and has 
already made a profit of some 20,000,000 
pounds, 


That is, they buy it for around 75 
pounds a ton, and sell it for about 250 
pounds a ton. 


The Colonial Office says it will set aside 
these profits to bolster the price in future 
years at about the level it is paying now, 
and despite the howls and laments of Ameri- 
can chocolate makers apparently intends 
to continue price controls indefinitely. 
Through the 1946-47 season it fixed not only 
prices but buying quotas, the latter on an 
“as is” or “past performance” basis. 


Further on, at page 136, the article 
says: 

The British Government may not control 
the price of lumber and plywood by the time 
these mills are running, but it surely will 
control fats and oils for a long time. It 
seems determined, indeed, to peg them until 
the world supply, now a bare 17,500,000 tons, 
is somewhere near the 22,000,000 tons needed 
to put per capita consumption on a prewar 
basis, One of the arguments for 
the merger of the Dutch margarine and 
British soap interests that resulted in the 
Unilever combine was that together they 
could buy more than a third of the 5,800,- 
000 tons of fats and oils normally handled in 
international commerce. Unilever was ac- 
cordingly charged with having a powerful 
depressing influence on world prices. 


There was one fellow over there who 
objected to the monopoly. His name was 
Zik. He is a well-educated man, with a 
gift for noble phraseology. So that 
everyone who reads the REcORD may 
know what happened to him when he 
fought this gang, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have that part of the article, 
commencing on page 142, with the para- 
graph starting with the words “the situ- 
ation presents,” through to the end of 
the article on page 144, inserted in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the portion 
of the article referred to was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The situation presents obvious and enor- 
mous opportunities for a demagog, and one 
has appropriately arisen. The most pub- 
licized native in West Africa is one Dr. 
Nnamdi Azikiwe, better known as Dr, Zik, a 
well-educated man with a gift for noble 
phraseology. He prints several Nigerian 
papers, and his program is independence for 
Nigeria, justice for the Africans, “the right to 
work if a man has to,” freedom from UAC, 
the destruction of AWAM, and so on. Fre- 
quently he is unintentionally funny. One 
of his papers recently created a particu- 
larly anguished furor with the news that a 
UAC manager employed a dog, as night 
watchman at a higher wage than he paid 
some of his help. Dr. Zik’s editors missed the 
point. This manager, who has since been 
fired, used the dog to patrol his place and hit 
upon the whimsical and touching idea of en- 
tering the dog’s name on his pay roll along 
with several fictitious names. 

Of Dr. Zik and his papers and activities it 
is fair to observe they are one of the best 
arguments extant for making Nigeria a crown 
colony, but his line nevertheless is sometimes 
just and generally plausible—and packs a big 
appeal, Dr. Zik cannot be pooh-poohed, as 
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he is, on the ground that only a small liter- 
ate minority knows him. UAC and the 
other Europeans almost certainly under- 
estimate him, just as they tend to underesti- 
mate the forces that have generated him. 

UAC has done something to improve its 
relations with the natives, It has appointed 
a personnel manager, and has sent several 
of its African managers on extended trips 
through the United Kingdom. It has set 
up pensions and sick-leave benefits. For 
economy as well as good will it makes a 
policy of upgrading native personnel to man- 
agerial jobs as soon as they can handle them. 
In Togoland, all its staff is African. Al- 
though Africans are generally paid consider- 
ably less for the same work, most students of 
West African economics agree that equal pay 
for equal work would be a mistake. It costs 
the European much more than the native to 
live in the Tropics, and a European scale for 
the African, besides being too far out of line 
with the lowest native wages, would tend to 
keep him out of government and business 
jobs that he should be trained to hold. But 
even when the native sees the point of this 
concept, which he rarely does, he naturally 
believes that UAC abuses it. During the 
war, UAC upgraded many Africans, and in 
the inevitable housecleaning after the war 
some lost out. The instinctive native reac- 
tion that the company was reviving color dis- 
crimination was taken up by the Zik press. 

What UAC has on its hands, in other 
words, is a full-blown public-relations race 
problem about which it ought to do more 
than it has done. It could, for example, give 
thoroughgoing courses in race relations to 
young trainees and future managers, who 
now go down to Africa with only their own 
wisdom and imperfect knowledge to guide 
them. London seems to have decided it has 
a responsibility to the native, and Lord 
Trenchard has stated that it is UAC policy 
to cooperate more and more with colonial 
governments, but the company surely has not 
been able to sell itself or its good intentions 
to the natives. It might well study the 
methods of old Lord Leverhulme, who was as 
hardboiled as they come but knew what he 
was up against. “A native,” he wrote in 
1924, cannot organize. He cannot run even 
a wooding post on the river satisfactorily.” 
Nevertheless he felt that it was important to 
generate their good will, and suggesed the 
publication of a magazine for African distri- 
bution with a cover showing a white hand 
clasping a black one and helping the native 
up a hill, The diagram might make a few 
sophisticated Africans guffaw, but the mo- 
tive behind the idea is today more relevant 
than ever. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. At this 
point, if the Senator from North Dakota 
will permit, the Chair lays before the 
Senate a telegram from Richard L. Dun- 
can, of the Falls Cities Cooperative Milk 
Producers’ Association, Louisville, Ky., 
relating to the repeal of oleomargarine 
taxes. Without objection, the telegram 
will be printed in the Record, and lie on 
the table. The Chair hears no objection. 

The telegram was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., January 9, 1950. 
Mrs. FLO Bratron, 
Office, Vice President, Senate Office 
Building: 

Will you please convey to Mr. BARKLEY the 
following message? 

The real issue in the oleo controversy is the 
color, yellow. Our amendment takes tax off 
all oleo and it is not our desire to prohibit 
sale of oleo; every day that our 65,000,000 
meals served in public eating places you and 
I and other millions cannot tell difference 
between butter and high-grade óleo product 
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colored yellow. The three alternates in oleo 
bill for identification purposes will not be 
effective and cannot be enforced. Our bill 
leaves color issue up to individual States, 
Since dairy farmers’ amendment takes tax 
off oleo and complies with Democratic plat- 
form relative to oleo legislation, we sincerely 
request that you ask administration and 
leaders to reverse pressure and line up with 
two and one-half million dairy farmers. The 
present administration objective merely aids 
30 oleo manufacturers who have stirred up 
consumers on tax issue with $6,000,000 worth 
of propaganda. Please help us to get a 
square deal. Thanks. 
RICHARD L. DUNCAN, 
Falls Cities Cooperative Milk Pro- 
ducers Association. 


Mr. LANGER. We now come to 
volume 3 of Fortune, with its article con- 
cerning this great monopoly. It is the 
issue of February 1948. As I said, the 
first one was the issue of December 1947, 
the next, January 1948. I want to quote 
what one of their directors said. Per- 
haps some of those who have been voting 
to give billions of dollars away will not be 
quite so anxious to continue doing so 
when they understand the attitude of 
certain people. The article gives the 
names. It shows that this outfit has 
directors. This great trust operates in the 
United States, the general manager of 
which is in charge of the Jefferson-Jack- 
son Day dinners for the Democratic 
Party—the one man they chose out of 
150,000,000. other persons in the United 
States. 

Let me tell the Senate where this out- 
fit operates and where it has its factories. 

It has factories in Belgium, Denmark, 
France, Finland, Germany, Netherlands, 
Italy, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, Aus- 
tria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary, 
Yugoslavia, Rumania, Belgian Congo, 
Burma, China, India, Ceylon, Siam, New- 
foundland, Canada, British East Africa, 
and Egypt. 

When the Democrats looked around for 
a good general manager, one who had 
a wide acquaintance, they certainly chose 
a good man, because his companies oper- 
ate in all these countries, and he can sell 
tickets at $100 apiece to Jefferson-Jack- 
son Day dinners, 

I continue: Palestine, North and South 
Rhodesia, Union of South Africa, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Pakistan, Philippine 
Republic, Malaya, Netherlands East In- 
dies, and the Solomon Islands. 

It may be that the Democrats should 
give a prize to those who sell the most 
tickets to the Jefferson-Jackson Day 
dinners. 

This monopoly also has factories in 
Uruguay, Argentina, Chile, Brazil, and 
the Canary Islands. 

I do not know whether there will be 
any canaries singing at the Jefferson- 
Jackson Day dinners. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. To what kind of plants is 
the Senator referring? 

Mr, LANGER, I am referring to the 
plants of this one giant monopoly, the 
chairman of which is the general man- 
ager of the Jefferson-Jackson Day din- 


ners for the Democratic Party: 


Mr. THYE. In what are they engaged? 
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Mr. LANGER. They are engaged in 
manufacturing margarine. 

Mr. THYE. And selling it? 

Mr. LANGER. Les. 

Mr. THYE. If they should be per- 
mitted to color oleomargarine without 
paying a Federal tax, the ability of this 
great organization to make sales would 
make it possible to flood this country 
with oleomargarine to such an extent 
that butter would no longer be found on 
the market. 

Mr. LANGER. That is exactly the 
point. They are hiring native labor at 
20 cents a day. 

Mr. THYE. With such saies ability 
they could sell oleomargarine to persons 
who did not even want to use it. Will 
the Senator give us the name of the cor- 
poration, in order that we shall not lose 
sight of the Senator’s argument? 

Mr. LANGER. It is known as Lever 
Bros. in the United States, and outside 
125 United States it is known as Unilever, 

td. 

Mr. THYE. What is the name of the 
general manager? 

Mr. LANGER, Charles Luckman, I 
want the Senator to see his picture. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr, LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. Does the Senator think 
that the butter and milk producers of 
North Dakota would have any chance to 
sell their product against such ability as 
that which the Senator has indicated? 

Mr, LANGER. I can quote a letter 
from the dairy commissioner of North 
Dakota, William J. Murphy, saying that 
that kind of competition would be abso- 
lutely ruinous to the dairy farmers. 

Mr. THYE. The very backbone and 
strength of the producers in the Sen- 
ator’s State, as well as the Minnesota 
producers, are the dairy farmer and the 
livestock man, because they can weather 
a drought and can carry livestock 
through even an extremely dry season, 
which would kill the wheat and barley 
crops. But if this international organ- 
ization, with its ability to sell, and its 
ability to capture man’s imagination by 
pictures and artistic drawings, could 
take the market, the farmer, who is de- 
pendent on his small cream check, would 
be put out of business. That is what the 
Senator is trying to show us, is it not? 

Mr, LANGER. I may say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator that when the 
drought was very severe in the North- 
western States, butterfat dropped to 16 
cents, but the farmers were able to exist 
because even at 16 cents they could man- 
age to make a small amount of profit. 
I assure the Senator, however, that if this 
outfit comes into the United States, 
spending $50,000,000 for advertising, 
how, in heaven's name, can the farmers 
of the Northwest compete? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is it not a fact that 
this outfit is already in the United 
States—the John Jelke Co.? 

Mr. LANGER. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is it not a fact that 
the president of that company said that 
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the oleomargarine plants under the con- 
trol of this company would be the biggest 
oleomargarine plants in the world? 

Mr. LANGER. That is their boast. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is a company 
which now produces 75 percent of all the 
oleomargarine for Europe, outside the 
Soviet Union, and we are asked to place 
our dairy farmers and independent 
operators against that sort of an indus- 
trial giant. 

Mr. LANGER. That is correct. The 
people took the Democratic Party at its 
word, and the dairy farmers helped to 
elect that party, acting upon the word 
of the President of the United States in 
his Philadelphia speech. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Does the Senator 
recall that yesterday, when I was deliv- 
ering my remarks, I made some mention 
of the fact that the farmers of this coun- 
try had some idea of what was in the 
platform, speaking of the Democratic 
Party platform? 

Mr. LANGER. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I also went on to 
say that the farmers had something to 
do with the result of the election, and I 
pointed out that no monopoly was going 
to be eble to do for the people of the 
country what the farmers were able to 
do for them. 

I further pointed out that this was not 
an issue as to whether oleo was to the 
best interests of the consumer, but an 
issue between the independent operator 
and a giant international cartel which 
has been masquerading around this 
country until I think it has even fooled 
the Democratic Party. I do not suppose 
there is one Democrat out of a million 
who realizes the connections and rami- 
fications of this international cartel. 
Many Democrats will be embarrassed 
after the pronouncements which have 
been made here by the Senator from 
North Dakota. I think the best way for 
them to save their face is to vote for the 
Gillette-Wiley substitute and to vote 
down House bill 2023 and investigate this 
oleo monopoly and cartel. I think that 
would save the day, and we could then 
go home with clean consciences. 

Mr. LANGER. I agree with the Sen- 
ator, but I think we should also investi- 
gate how, in heaven’s name, the Demo- 
cratic Party, at a time when the Attor- 
ney General of the United States was 
bringing a case aginst this monopoly, 
could name the general manager of that 
outfit as general manager of the Jeffer- 
son-Jackson Day dinners all over the 
United States. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think we as 
Democrats must say we are deeply in- 
debted to the distinguished Senator from 
North Dakota on an occasion when it is 
very difficult to find out his politics, He 
is a good nonpartisan leader 

Mr. LANGER. I am a good nonparti- 
san all the time. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is wonderful. 
It requires that sort of a clean-cut mind 
frankly to state the case. We did not 
receive any information from the policy 
committee of the Republican Party as to 
what was happening to us. So we want 
to thank the North Dakota nonpartisan 
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leader for the great insight he has given 
to us and for the help he has given to 
some of us who are just as much against 
monopoly as he is. I may say to him 
that both the Democrats and the Re- 
publicans are somewhat guilty of lip 
service in the fight against monopoly. 

Much talk has been heard throughout 
the country about monopoly and about 
our dislike of it, but neither party has 
had the courage to do much about it. 
I think one of the reasons for that is 
that the Republicans are involved in it 
so deeply they do not dare talk, and the 
Democrats have been dirtied up with it 
a little bit so that they do not dare talk. 
So, not being a monopolist myself, com- 
ing from a Demacrat-farmer-labor 
State, at least from a progressive State, 
where even the Republicans are progres- 
sive, I should like to join with the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota. 

Perhaps it would be a good idea for us 
to join up and call both parties to task 
and say, let us come clean on the ques- 
tion of trusts, monopolies, and cartels, 
let us enforce the law, give the antitrust 
division the money it needs, and not do 
as we did a few years ago, take away 
some of the money. Let us give them 
some of the attorneys they need, too. 

Mr. LANGER. One way by which the 
Senator can do that is to buy a member- 
ship in the Non-Partisan League of 
North Dakota for $16 a year. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I should be de- 
lighted to buy such a membership if I 
only lived in the great State of North 
Dakota, but since we are being so gra- 
cious to each other, possibly we could 
exchange honorary memberships. I 
could give the Senator one of ours in 
the Democrat-Farmer-Labor Party in 
Minnesota, which, by the way, is only a 
dollar [laughter], and I should be glad 
to accept the $16 one from North Dakota. 

Mr. LANGER. We will negotiate. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from North Dakota yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield to the Senator 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Inasmuch as we 
are talking practical politics, if the Sen- 
ator feels that what is done will have a 
great influence on the farmers, it seems 
to me he might insist that the Demo- 
crats are making a great mistake in re- 
pealing this law, and then perhaps the 
Republicans might have a chance to win 
an election sometime. 

Mr. LANGER. The regular Republi- 
can Party is not interested in WILLIAM 
Lancer. I am in a branch of it by my- 
self, the farmer-labor branch of the Re- 
publican Party, and I am protecting its 
interest here today. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from North Dakota yield? 

Mr. LANGER, I yield to the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. WILEY. I desire to compliment 
the distinguished Senator from North 
Dakota, first, because he has brought to 
the attention of the country a very sig- 
nificant fact, namely, the choice of Mr. 
Luckman by the Democrats—I must say 
that when I have listened to my good 
friend from Minnesota, this corporation 
8 appear to be lily pure, as he made 

out, 
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The Senator is entitled to credit for 
having brought to the attention of the 
country that much of the lip service on 
the Democratic side of the Senate against 
what are called trusts, corporate inter- 
ests, is nothing but lip service. 

They have put in charge of the Jack- 
son Day dinner one of the great outstand- 
ing economic royalists of the country. 
What is more, they precipitate, at the 
same time, into the forum of America 
the very significant fact, which is en- 
titled to a great deal of consideration, 
that those who are pushing this fight to 
take color from butter and give it to 
oleo are likely to succeed unless we have 
more men of courage and understanding 
like the Senator from North Dakota. 

I should like to ask a question of the 
distinguished Senator from North Da- 
kota. Does the Senator remember that 
it was Lever Bros. who went into court 
to sustain their right to the color of a 
certain soap? 

Mr. LANGER. Yes; I remember that, 
ee I shall read that into the RECORD 
ater. 

Mr. WILEY. That is significant, Mr. 
President, when we consider not only 
the 2,500,000 farmers whose economic 
life is involved, but all the others in the 
chain of economic living who are con- 
nected with the farmers and whose sub- 
sistence is dependent upon whether or 
not the oleo monopoly shall take more 
of the spread market than they already 
have. Stop and think of it. The spread 
market in this country consists of about 
2,300,000,000 pounds. Already this year, 
the evidence shows, oleo interests have 
captured 40 percent of that spread mar- 
ket, or more than 900,000,000 pounds. 

Another significant thing is that less 
than 10 percent of that spread is in the 
yellow color. Why do they want to use 
the yellow color? They want to use it 
merely just to perpetuate their monop- 
Olistic activities. 

I should like to say to the Senator that 
the American people owe him a tre- 
mendous debt, because he has demon- 
strated for the first time on the floor of 
the Senate the fact that the Democratic 
Party, which has posed all the time as 
the party of the people, the party of the 
common man, as serving the interests of 
the common man, is now really serving 
the interests of one of the greatest mo- 
nopolies, not only in the United States, 
but in the world. 

The distinguished Senator from North 
Dakota has said something about mo- 
nopoly in this country. Does he know 
that this same organization is spending 
$25,000,000 putting up plants in Cali- 
fornia? The purpose of that, of course, 
is to take over the west-coast spread, 
as we call it. In California the same 
monopoly has been selling oleomargarine 
for as low as 20 cents and as high as 60 
cents. What is more, in order to capture 
that spread, they have indulged in the 
practice of giving to anyone who buys 
1 pound of yellow oleomargarine a cer- 
tificate entitling him to a free pound. 

Again I say, let us consider the terrific 
impact upon the economic life of the 
country if the business of some 3,000,- 
000 farmers and those who are connect- 
ed with them is paralyzed. That is 
something we cannot reckon, It may 
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start a tailspin that cannot be stopped. 
Personally, I think it would be something 
really catastrophic. 

We have heard on the floor of the 
Senate debate on danger in the foreign 
field—in China, in Lormosa—and debate 
about Tito. I think the idea that the 
green pastures are always farther afield 
is a wrong philosphy. I think we had 
better look to our own pastures and see 
whether or not something should be done 
here. 

I trust that I have given the Senator 
a sufficient respite so that he can carry 
on. I thank him for the privilege of in- 
terjecting these remarks at this time into 
his very illuminating address. I say 
again, I congratulate the Senator. He 
has brought to the attention of the 
American people the fact that the Dem- 
ocrats have put at the head of their 
organization one of the greatest eco- 
nomic royalists in America, and that 
they now expect they will be able to fool 
the Senate of the United States into giv- 
ing back to him a monopoly of the oleo- 
margarine business in America. 

Mr. LANGER. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator, and I wish to make it 
plain that not only is Mr. Luckman’s 
company one of the greatest monopolies, 
but it is the greatest. This organiza- 
tian is bigger than United States Steel, 
and bigger than General Motors, far, far 
bigger. Actually, what the Democrats 
have done is a shameful, disgraceful 
thing. It is an insult to every real, true, 
honest Democrat in this country. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I did not under- 
stand the question which the Senator 
from Wisconsin asked. What was the 
question he asked? 

Mr. LANGER. Whether or not the 
appointment of this man Luckman was 
a shame and a disgrace to the Demo- 
cratic Party, and I said it was. That 
was the question. 

Mr. WILEY. Silence lends consent. 

Mr. LANGER. I had not finished giv- 
ing the names of the countries where 
this monopoly operates. The list con- 
tinues: 

46. Iraq. 

47. Iran. 

48. Morocco. 

49. Canary Islands. 

50. Gambia. 

51. Portuguese Guinea. 

52. French Guinea, 

63. Sierra Leone. 

54. Liberia. È 

55. Ivory Coast. 

56. Gold Coast. 

57. French Togo. 

58. Dahomey. 

59. Nigeria. 

60. French Equatorial Africa. 

61. French Cameroons. 

62. Spanish Guinea, 

63. Gabon. 

64. Belgian Congo, 

65. Uganda. 

66, Tanganyika. 

67. Seychelles. 

68. Union of South Africa. 


So this outfit is now operating In 68 
different countries. 

On page 167 is given a list of what this 
great monopoly sold in 1946, It totals 
$1,364,147,000. I think the people of the 
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United States are entitled to know what 
this company is and where it operated, 
and what it sold and traded in and dealt 
in. It dealt in household and laundry 
soaps, in soap powders, in flake soaps, in 
toilet soaps, in medicated soaps, in 
scourers, in soapless detergents, and in 
water softeners. 

When it comes to oleomargarine, it 
has ofiices in Solo, Belgium; Astra, 
France and in numerous other coun- 
tries. The combine sold $216,621,000 
worth of oleomargarine, edible oils, and 
fats in the countries in which it op- 
erated. The combine sold canned vege- 
tables, tea, and soups, baby foods, dried 
fruits, meat and fish pastes. 

The combine also sold animal feeding 
stuffs. 

It also sold chemicals, glycerin, bone 
products, candles, coal, fertilizers, ice, 
tallow, greases, residues from oil refining, 
starch derivatives, and received revenue 
from activities such as printing and 
packing. 

The combine further sold toilet prep- 
arations of every conceivable kind, in- 
cluding dental preparations, perfumes, 
lotions, toilet waters, tales, shaving cream 
and sticks, face powders, face creams, 
shampoos, and hair dressings, and oint- 
ments. 

Further the combine sold $382,262,000 
worth of vegetables and animal oils and 
fats. 

It also sold merchandise in the amount 
of $143,850,000. 

Its produce sales amounted to $114,- 
275,000. 

Then it rendered services amounting 
to $16,269,000 on its steamship line, boats 
on the Niger and the Congo, and road 
transport in the United Kingdom. 

Mr. President, I shall read a letter from 
the dairy commissioner of North Dakota, 
in answer to the question asked by the 
distinguished Senator from Wisconsin 
respecting this monopoly having brought 
a lawsuit, to which the dairy commis- 
sioner refers in his letter, to prevent the 
imitation of any one of the products the 
combine deais in. The letter is dated 
January 6, 1950, as follows: 

Dear SENATOR: I am again asking for your 
help in behalf of the dairy farmers of North 
Dakota. The oleomargarine bill is before 
the Senate for debate, but I would first like 
to express the appreciation of the dairy farm- 
ers of North Dakota for the assistance you 
have given us during previous sessions of 
Congress on this controversial issue. 


Mr. President, let me digress to say 
that when the oleomargarine bill was 
previously before the Senate I offered an 
amendment to it which dealt with the 
subject of civil rights. That was about 
a year ago. I may say that the pend- 
ing measure, if passed, will ruin thou- 
sands of farmers in the State of North 
Dakota. They have asked me to present 
at this time the same amendments to the 
oleomargarine bill that I presented a 
year ago. The first amendment I have 
prepared deals with the poll tax. The 
amendment is short. I wish to read the 
important part of it, and I shall offer it 
as an amendment to the pending meas- 
ure. I read as follows: 

The requirement that a poll tax be paid 
as a prerequisite to voting or registering to 
yote at primaries or other elections for Presi- 
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dent, Vice President, electors for President or 
Vice President, or for Senator or Member of 
the House of Representatives, is not and 
shall not be deemed a qualification of voters 
or electors voting or registering to vote at 
primaries or other elections for said officers 
within the meaning of the Constitution, but 
is and shall be deemed an interference with 
the manner of holding primaries and other 
elections for said national officers and at- 
tacks upon the right or privilege of voting 
for said national officers. 


I shall not read the other sections. I 
offer the amendment as an amendment 
to the pending bill itself, and not to the 
Wiley-Gillette substitute. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, does 
the Senator have any objection to the 
amendment in full being read at the 
desk? 

Mr. LANGER. I have no objection 
whatever to the amendment being read 
by the clerk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SCHOEPPEL in the chair). The clerk will 
read the amendment as requested. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


Amendments intended to be proposed by 
Mr. Lancer to the bill (H. R. 2023) to regu- 
late oleomargarine, to repeal certain taxes 
relating to oleomargarine, and for other 
purposes, viz: 

On page 4, line 19, after the word “of”, 
insert “the foregoing provisions of.“ 

On page 5, line 3, strike out the word 
This“, and insert in lieu thereof “The fore- 
going provisions of this.” 

On page.5, after line 6, add the following 
new sections: 

“Sec. . The requirement that a poll tax 
be paid as a prerequisite to voting or regis- 
tering to vote at primaries or other elections 
for President, Vice President, electors for 
President or Vice President, or for Senator 
or Member of the House of Representatives, 
is not and shall not be deemed a qualifica- 
tion of voters or electors voting or register- 
ing to vote at primaries or other elections 
for said officers, within the meaning of the 
Constitution, but is and shall be deemed an 
interference with the manner of holding 
primaries and other elections for said na- 
tional officers and a tax upon the right or 
privilege of voting for said national officers, 

“Sec. . It shall be unlawful for any State, 
municipality, or other government or gov- 
ernmental subdivision to prevent any person 
from voting or registering to vote in any 
primary or other election for President, Vice 
President, electors for President or Vice 
President or for Senator or Member of the 
House of Representatives, on the ground that 
such person has not paid a poll tax, and any 
such requirement shall be invalid and yoid 
insofar as it purports to disqualify any per- 
son otherwise qualified to vote in such pri- 
mary or other election. No State, munici- 
pality, or other government or governmental 
subdivision shall levy a poll tax or any other 
tax on the right or privilege of voting in such 
primary or other election, and any such tax 
shall be invalid and void insofar as it pur- 
ports to disqualify any person otherwise 
qualified from voting at such primary or 
other election. 

“Sec. . It shall be unlawful for any State, 
municipality, or other government or gov- 
ernmental subdivision to interfere with the 
manner of selecting persons for national of- 
fice by requiring the payment of a poll tax 
as a prerequisite for voting or registering 
to vote in any primary or other election for 
President, Vice President, electors for Presi- 
dent or Vice President, or for Senator or 
Member of the House of Representatives, 
and any such requirement shall be invalid 
and void, 

“Sec. . It shall be unlawful for any per- 
son, whether or not acting under the cover 
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of authority of the laws of any State or sub- 
division thereof, to require the payment of 
a poll tax as a prerequisite for voting or regis- 
tering to vote in any primary or other elec- 
tion for President, Vice President, electors 
for President or Vice President, or for Sena- 
tor or Member of the House of Representa- 
tives.” 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
that that amendment be printed and lie 
on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment will be re- 
ceived, printed, and lie on the table. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I now 
send to the desk and ask to have read, 
an amendment which is an exact copy of 
the so-called Ferguson antilynching bill. 
I offer it as an amendment to the pend- 
ing bill, and ask that it be printed and 
lie on the table, and that it be read by 
the clerk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment will be re- 
ceived and printed, and, without objec- 
tion, the clerk will read it. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


Amendments intended to be proposed by 
Mr. Lazar 2 to the bill (H. R. 2023) to regu- 
late oleomargarine, and for other purposes, 


On page 4, line 19, after the word “of”, 
insert “the foregoing provisions of.” 

On page 5, line 3, strike out the word 
This“ and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing “The foregoing provisions of this.” 

On page 5, after line 6, add the following 
new sections: 

“PURPOSE 

“Sec. 7. To guarantee, insofar as it Hes 

within the constitutional power of the Con- 

so to do within the subject matter of 
sections 7-18 hereof, (a) that each and 
every citizen of the United States be secured 
in the equal protection of the laws of the 
United States, and of the several States, 
and (b) that no citizen of the United States 
be deprived of life, liberty, or property with- 
out due process of law, the Congress, in the 
exercise of all powers which it possesses, does 
hereby legislate with respect to the crime of 
lynching as hereinafter defined. 


“DEFINITIONS 


“Sec. 8. Any assemblage of two or more per- 
sons which shall, without authority of law, 
exercise or attempt to exercise, by acts of 
physical force against person or property, 
any power of correction or punishment over 
any person, who is (1) in the custody of any 
peace cfficer, or (2) charged with or convicted 
of the commission of any criminal offense, or 
(3) suspected by such assemblage of the 
commission of any criminal offense, with 
the purpose or consequence of preventing 
the apprehension or trial or punishment by 
law of such person, or of imposing a punish- 
ment, shall constitute a lynch mob within 
the meaning of sections 7-18 of this act. 
Any such exercise of power or attempt to 
exercise power by a lynch mob shall consti- 
tute lynching within the meaning of sections 
7-18 of this act. 


“CONSPIRACY BETWEEN MEMBERS OF LYNCH 
MOB AND FEDERAL OR STATE OFFICERS 

“Sec. 9. Whenever a lynching occurs, any 
member of the lynch mob who conspires 
with any officer or employee of the United 
States or of a State or governmental subdi- 
vision thereof who is charged with the duty 
or possesses the authority as such officer or 
employee to prevent the lynching or to pro- 
tect the person lynched, and any such officer 
or employee who conspires with any member 
of the lynch mob, to commit, instigate, in- 
cite, organize, aid, or abet the lynching shall 
be guilty of a felony and upon conviction 
thereof shall be punished by a fine not ex- 
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ceeding $10,000 or by imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding 20 years, or by both such fine and 
imprisonment. 


“PUNISHMENT UPON STATE OFFICERS AND EM- 
PLOYEES FOR WILLFUL FAILURE TO PREVENT 
LYNCHING 


“Src. 10. Whenever a lynching shall occur, 
any Officer or employee of a State or any gov- 
ernmental subdivision thereof, who shall have 
been charged with the duty or shall have 
possessed the authority as such officer or em- 
ployee to prevent the lynching, but shall have 
willfully failed or refused to make all rea- 
sonable efforts to do so, and any officer or em- 
ployee of a State or governmental subdivision 
thereof who, under authority or duty granted 
or imposed by law of such State, shall have 
hed custody of the person lynched and shall 
have willfully failed or refused to make all 
reasonable efforts to protect such person 
from lynching, shall be guilty of a felony and 
upon conviction thereof shall be punished by 
a fine not exceeding $5,000 or by imprison- 
ment not exceeding 5 years, or by both such 
fine and imprisonment. 


“PUNISHMENT UPON FEDERAL OFFICERS AND EM- 
PLOYEES FOR WILLFUL FAILURE TO PREVENT 
LYNCHING 


“Sec. 11. Whenever a lynching shall occur, 
any officer or employee of the United States, 
(1) who shall have been charged with the 
duty or shall have possessed the authority 
as such officer or employee to prevent the 
lynching, but shall have willfully failed or 
refused to make all reasonable efforts to do 
so; or (2) who, under authority or duty 
granted or imposed by the law of the United 
States, shall have had custody of the person 
lynched and shall have willfully failed or 
refused to make all reasonable efforts to pro- 
tect such person from lynching; or (3) who, 
in violation of his duty as such officer or em- 
ployee, shall willfully fail or refuse to make 
all reasonable efforts to apprehend, keep in 
custody, or prosecute any person who violates 
section 9, section 10, or this section, shall 
be guilty of a felony and upon conviction 
thereof shall be punished by a fine not ex- 
ceeding $5,000 or by imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding 5 years, or by both such fine and 
imprisonment, 

“DUTY OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE 

UNITED STATES 

“Sec. 12. Whenever a lynching of any per- 
son shall occur, and information on oath is 
submitted to the Attorney General of the 
United States that any officer or employee of 
the United States or of a State or any gov- 
ernmental subdivision thereof who shall have 
been charged with the duty or shall have 
possessed the authority as such officer or em- 
ployee to protect such person from lynching, 
or who, under authority or duty granted or 
imposed by the law of the United States or 
of such State, respectively, shall have had 
custody of the person lynched, has willfully 
failed or refused to make all reasonable ef- 
forts to protect such person from lynching 
or that any officer or employee of the United 
States, in violation of his duty as such offi- 
cer or employee, has willfully failed or re- 
fused to make all reasonable efforts to ap- 
prehend, keep in custody, or prosecute any 
person who has violated section 9, section 10, 
or section 11 of this act, the Attorney General 
of the United States shall cause an inves- 
tigation to be made to determine whether 
there has been any violation of sections 7-18 
of this act. The duty imposed by this section 
shall be in addition to all other duties of 
the Attorney General. 

“CIVIL ACTIONS BY INDIVIDUALS LYNCHED 

“Src. 13. (a) Any individual who is lynched, 
as defined in section 8 of this act, and who 
suffers injury to his person or damage to his 
property as a result of the lynching, or the 
next of kin of any such individual if such 
injury results in death, shall be entitled to 
maintain a civil action for damages for such 
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injury, damage, or death against any person 
violating section 9, section 10, or section 11 
of this act with respect to such lynching: 
Provided, That the satisfaction of judgment 
against one person who may be liable shall 
bar further proceedings under this section, 
by the individual who has obtained satisfac- 
tion of his judgment, against any other per- 
son who may also be liable. 

“(b) Actions provided by this section shall 
be brought in the United States district 
court for the judicial district of which the 
defendant is a resident. Any such action 
may be brought and prosecuted by the Attor- 
ney General of the United States or his au- 
thorized representative in the name of the 
United States for the use of the real party 
in interest, or, if the claimant shall so elect, 
by counsel employed by the claimant, tut 
in any event without prepayment of costs. 
If the amount of any such judgment shall 
not be paid upon demand, payment thereof 
may be enforced by any process, and to the 
extent, available under the State law for the 
enforcement of any other money judgment 
against the defendant. The cause of action 
accruing hereunder to a person injured by 
lynching shall not abate with the subsequent 
death of that person before final judgment 
but shall survive to his next of kin. For 
the purpose of this section the next of kin 
of a deceased victim of lynching shall be 
determined according to the laws of intestate 
distribution of the State of domicile of the 
decedent. Any judgment under this section 
shall be exempt from all claims of creditors. 

“PLACE OF HOLDING TRIALS 

“Sec. 14. (a) Any judge of the United 
States district court for the judicial district 
wherein any civil action is instituted under 
the provisions of section 13 of this act may 
by order direct that such action be tried in 
any place in such district as he may designate 
in such order. 

„b) Any judge of the United States dis- 
trict court for the judicial district wherein 
any criminal action is instituted under the 
provisions of section 9, section 10, or section 
11 of this act may by order direct that such 
action be tried in any place in such district 
as he may designate in such order: Provided, 
That where possible no such criminal action 
shall be tried within the territorial limits 
of any city or county within which the 
lynching, which is a basis for such action, 
occurred. 


“APPLICATION OF KIDNAPING LAW TO LYNCHING 


“Sec. 15. The crime defined in and punish- 
able under the act of June 22, 1932 (47 Stat. 
326), as amended, shall include the transpor- 
tation in interstate or foreign commerce of 
& person who is unlawfully abducted with in- 
tent to lynch or to aid in lynching such per- 
son and who is subsequently lynched or held 
for purposes of lynching. 

“APPLICABILITY TO OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES OF 

THE TERRITORIES AND POSSESSIONS AND OF 

THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


“Sec. 16. The term ‘officer or employee of 
the United States’ as used in this act in- 
cludes an officer or employee of any Terri- 
tory or possession of the United States, or of 
the District of Columbia. 


“SEPARABILITY CLAUSE 

“Src. 17. If any particular provision, sen- 
tence, or clause of sections 7-18 of this act, 
or the application thereof to any particular 
person or circumstance, is held invalid, the 
remainder of said sections, and the applica- 
tion of such provie on, sentence, or clause to 
other persons or other circumstances, shall 
not be affected thereby. 


“SHORT TITLE 
“Sec. 18. Sections 7-18 of this act may be 
cited as the ‘Federal Antilynching Act’.” 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
that the amendments be printed and lie 
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on the table as amendments to House 
bill 2023, not as amendments to the Gil- 
lette-Wiley amendment in the nature of 
a substitute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be received, printed, 
and lie on the table. 

Mr, LANGER. Mr. President, I now 
send to the desk, and ask to have printed 
and lie on the table, an amendment 
known as the FEPC amendment. I offer 
it as an amendment to House bill 2023, 
not as an amendment to the Wiley-Gil- 
lette amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute. 

I ask that the amendment be read by 
the clerk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendment will be 
read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Amendments intended to be proposed by 
Mr. LANGER to the bill (H. R. 2023) to regu- 
late oleomargarine, to repeal certain taxes 
relating to oleomargarine, and for other pur- 
poses, viz: 

On page 4, line 19, after the word “of” in- 
sert the foregoing provisions of.” 

On page 5, line 3, strike out the word“ This“ 
and insert in lieu thereof “The foregoing 
provisions of this.” 

On page 5, after line 6, add the following 
new sections: 

“SHORT TITLE 

“Sec. 7. Sections 7 to 21, inclusive, of this 
act may be cited as the National Act Against 
Discrimination in Employment.” 


“FINDINGS AND DECLARATION OF POLICY 


"Sec. 8. (a) The Congress hereby finds that 
the practice of discriminating in employment 
against properly qualified persons because of 
their race, religion, color, national origin, 
or ancestry is contrary to the American prin- 
ciples of liberty and of equality of opportu- 
nity, is incompatible with the Constitution, 
forces large segments of our population into 
substandard conditions of living, foments 
industrial strife and domestic unrest, de- 
prives the United States of the fullest utili- 
gation of its capacities for production, en- 
dangers the national security and the gen- 
eral welfare, and adversely affects the do- 
mestic and foreign commerce of the United 
States. 

“(b) The right to employment without 
discrimination because of race, religion, col- 
or, national origin, or ancestry is hereby rec- 
ognized as and declared to be a civil right 
of all the people of the United States. 

“(c) This act has also been enacted as a 
step toward fulfillment of the international 
treaty obligations imposed by the Charter 
of the United Nations upon the United 
States as a signatory thereof to promote 
universal respect for, and observance of, 
human rights and fundamental freedoms for 
all without distinction as to race, sex, lan- 
guage, or religion.’ 

„d) It is hereby declared to be the policy 
of the United States to protect the right rec- 
ognized and declared in subdivision (b) 
hereof and to eliminate all such discrimina- 
tion to the fullest extent permitted by the 
Constitution. This act shall be construed to 
effectuate such policy. 


“DEFINITIONS 


“Sec. 9. As used in sections 7 to 21, inclu- 
sive, of this act— 

“(a) The term ‘person’ includes one or 
more individuals, partnerships, associations, 
corporations, legal representatives, trustees, 
trustees in bankruptcy, receivers, or any or- 
ganized group of persons and any agency or 
instrumentality of the United States or of 
any Territory or possession thereof, 
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“(b) The term ‘employer’ means a person 
engaged in commerce or in operations affect- 
ing commerce having in his employ 50 or 
more individuals; any agency or instrumen- 
tality of the United States or of any Terri- 
tory or possession thereof; and any person 
acting in the interest of an employer, directly 
or indirectly. 

“(c) The term ‘labor organization’ means 
any organization, having 50 or more members 
employed by any employer or employers, 
which exists for the purpose, in whole or in 
part, of collective bargaining or of dealing 
with employers concerning grievances, terms, 
or conditions of employment, or for other 
mutual aid or protection in connection with 
employment, 

“(d) The term ‘commerce’ means trade, 
traffic, commerce, transportation, or com- 
munication among the several States; or be- 
tween any State, Territory, or the District of 
Columbia and any place outside thereof; or 
within the District of Columbia or any Ter- 
ritory; or between points in the same State 
but through any point outside thereof. 

“(e) The term ‘affecting commerce’ means 
in commerce, or burdening or obstructing 
commerce or the free flow of commerce, 

“(f) The term ‘Commission’ means the 
National Commission Against Discrimination 
in Employment, created by section 12 hereof. 

“(g) The term ‘act’ as used in sections 
7 to 21, inclusive, means the National Act 
Against Discrimination in Employment. 


“EXEMPTIONS 


“Sec. 10. This act shall not apply to any 
State or municipality or political subdivision 
thereof, or to any religious, charitable, fra- 
ternal, social, educational, or sectarian cor- 
poration or association, not organized for 
private profit, other than labor organizations, 


“UNLAWFUL EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES DEFINED 


“Sec. 11. (a) It shall be an unlawful em- 
ployment practice for an employer— 

(1) to refuse to hire, to discharge, or 
otherwise to discriminate against any indi- 
vidual with respect to his terms, conditions, 
or privileges of employment, because of such 
individual's race, religion, color, national 
origin, or ancestry; 

“(2) to utilize in the hiring or recruit- 
ment of individuals for employment any em- 
ployment agency, placement service, training 
school or center, labor organization, or any 
other source which discriminates against 
such individuals because of their race, re- 
ligion, color, national origin, or ancestry. 

“(b) It shall be an unlawful employment 
practice for any labor organization to dis- 
criminate against any individual or to limit, 
segregate, or classify its membership in any 
way which would deprive or tend to deprive 
such individual of employment cpportuni- 
ties, or would limit his employment oppor- 
‘tunities or otherwise adversely affect his 
status as an employee or as an applicant for 
employment, or would affect adversely his 
wages, hours, or employment conditions, be- 
cause of such individual's race, religion, col- 
or, national origin, or ancestry. 

“(c) It shall be unlawful employment 
practice for any employer or labor organiza- 
tion to discharge, expel, or otherwise dis- 
criminate against any person, because he 
has opposed any unlawful employment prac- 
tice or has filed a charge, testified, partic- 
ipated, or assisted in any proceedings under 
this act. 


“THE NATIONAL COMMISSION AGAINST 
DISCRIMINATION IN EMPLOYMENT 


“Sec. 12. (a) There is hereby created a 
commission to be known as the National 
Commission Against Discrimination in Em- 
ployment, which shall be composed of seven 
members who shall be appointed by the 
President by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. One of the original 
members shall be appointed for a term of 
1 year, one for a term of 2 years, one for a 
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term of 3 years, one for a term of 4 years, 
one for a term of 5 years, one for a term of 
6 years, and one for a term of 7 years, but 
their successors shall be appointed for terms 
of seven years each, except that any indi- 
vidual chosen to fill a vacancy shall be ap- 
pointed only for the unexpired term of the 
member whom he shall succeed. The Pres- 
ident shall designate one member to serve 
as Chairman of the Commission. Any mem- 
ber of the Commission my be removed by 
the President upon notice and hearing for 
neglect of duty or malfeasance in office, but 
for no other cause. 

“(b) A vacancy in the Commission shall 
not impair the right of the remaining mem- 
bers to exercise all the powers of the Com- 
mission and three members thereof shail 
constitute a quorum. 

„(ee) The Commission shall have an ofti- 
cial seal which shall be judicially noticed. 

„d) The Commission shall at the close of 
each fiscal year report to the Congress and 
to the President concerning the cases it has 
heard; the decisions it has rendered; the 
names, salaries, and duties of all individuals 
in its employ and the moneys it has dis- 
bursed; and shall make such further reports 
on the cause of and means of eliminating 
discrimination and such recommendations 
for further legislation as may appear de- 
sirable. 

“(e) Each member of the Commission 
shall receive a salary of $10,000 a year. 

“(f) The principal office of the Commis- 
sion shall be in the District of Columbia, but 
it may meet or exercise any or all of its pow- 
ers at any other place and may establish 
such regional offices as it deems necessary, 
The Commission may, by one or more of its 
members or by such agents as it may desig- 
nate, conduct any investigation, proceeding, 
or hearing necessary to its functions in any 
part of the United States. Any such agent 
designated to conduct a proceeding or a 
hearing shall be a resident of the Federal ju- 
dicial circuit, as defined in sections 116 and 
308 of the Judicial Code, as amended (U. S. C. 
Annotated, title 28, secs. 211 and 450), within 
which the alleged unlawful employment 
practice occurred. 5 

“(g) The Commission shall have power— 

“(1) to appoint such agents and em- 
ployees as it deems ni to assist it in 
the performance of its functions; 

“(2) to cooperate with regional, State, 
local, and other agencies; 

3) to pay to witnesses whose depositions 
are taken or who are summoned before the 
Commission or any of its agents the same 
witness and mileage fees as are paid to wit- 
nesses in the courts of the United States; 

“(4) to furnish to persons subject to this 
act such technical assistance as they may re- 
quest to further their compliance with this 
act or any order issued thereunder; 

“(5) upon the request of any employer, 
whose employees or some of them refuse or 
threaten to refuse to cooperate in effectu- 
ating the provisions of this act, to assist in 
such effectuation by conciliation or other 
remedial action; 

“(6) to make such technical studies as are 
appropriate to effectuate the purposes and 
policies of this act and to make the results 
of such studies available to interested gov- 
ernmental and nongovernmental agencies; 
and 

“(7) to create such local, State, or regional 
advisory and conciliation councils as in its 
judgment will aid in effectuating the pur- 
pose of this act, and the Commission may 
empower them to study the problem or spe- 
cific instances of discrimination in employ- 
ment because of race, religion, color, na- 
tional origin, or ancestry and to foster 
through community effort or otherwise good 
will, cooperation, and conciliation among 
the groups and elements of the population. 
and make recommendations to the Commis- 
sion for the development of policies and 
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procedures in general and in specific in- 
stances. Such advisory and conciliation 
councils shall be composed of representative 
citizens residents of the area for which they 
are appointed, serving without pay, but with 
reimbursement for actual and necessary 
traveling expenses; and the Commission may 
make provision for technical and clerical as- 
sistance to such councils and for the ex- 
penses of such assistance. 


“PREVENTION OF UNLAWFUL EMPLOYMENT 
PRACTICES 


“Sec, 13. (a) Whenever a sworn written 
charge has been filed by or on behalf of any 
person claiming to be aggrieved, or a writ- 
ten charge has been filed by a member of 
the Commission, that any person subject to 
the act has engaged in any unlawful employ- 
ment practice, the Commission shall investi- 
gate such charge and if it shall determine 
after such preliminary investigation that 
probable cause exists for crediting such 
written charge, it shall endeavor to elimi- 
nate any unlawful employment practice by 
informal methods of conference, concilia- 
tion, and persuasion. Nothing said or done 
during such endeavors may be used as evi- 
dence in any subsequent proceeding. 

“(b) If the Commission fails to effect the 
elimination of such unlawful employment 
practice and to obtain voluntary compliance 
with this act, or in advance thereof if cir- 
cumstances so warrant, it shall cause a copy 
of such written charge to be served upon 
such who has allegedly committed 
any unlawful employment practice, herein- 
after called the respondent, together with a 
notice of hearing before the Commission, or 
a member thereof, or before a designated 
agent, at a place therein fixed, not less than 
10 days after the service of such charge. 

„(e) The member of the Commission who 
filed a charge shall not participate in a hear- 
ing thereon or in a trial thereof. 


“(d) At the conclusion of a hearing before 


a member or designated agent of the Com- 
mission the entire record thereof shall be 
transferred to the Commission, which shall 
designate three of its qualified members to 
sit as the Commission and to hear on such 
record the parties at a time and place to be 
specified upon reasonable notice. 

“(e) All testimony shall be taken under 
oath. 

“(f) The respondent shall have the right 
to file a verified answer to such written 
charge and to appear at such hearing in 
person or otherwise, with or without counsel, 
to present evidence and to examine and 
cross-examine witnesses. 

“(g) The Commission or the member or 
designated agent conducting such hearing 
shall have the power reasonably and fairly to 
amend any written charge, and the respond- 
ent shall have like power to amend its 
answer. 

(n) Any written charge filed pursuant to 
this section must be filed within 1 year after 
the commission of the alleged unlawful em- 
ployment practice. 

“(i) If upon the record, including all the 
testimony taken, the Commission shall find 
that any person named in the written charge 
has engaged in any unlawful employment 
practice, the Commission shall state its find- 
ings of fact and shall issue and cause to be 
served on such person an order requiring him 
to cease and desist from such unlawful em- 
ployment practice and to take such affirma- 
tive action, including reinstatement or hir- 
ing of employees, with or without back pay, 
as will effectuate the policies of the act. If 
upon the record, including all the testimony 
taken, the Commission shall find that no 
person named in the written charge has en- 
gaged or is engaging in any unlawful em- 
ployment practice, the Commission shall 
state its findings of fact and shall issue an 
‘order dismissing the said complaint. 

“(j) Until a transcript of the record in a 
case shall have been filed in a court, as here- 
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inafter provided, the Commission may at any 
time, upon reasonable notice and in such 
manner as it shall deem proper, modify or 
set aside, in whole or in part, any finding or 
order made or issued by it. 

“(k) The proceedings held pursuant to 
this section shall be conducted in conformity 
with the standards and limitations of sec- 
tions 5, 6, 7, and 8 of the Administrative Prò- 
cedure Act, Public Law 404, Seventy-ninth 
Congress, June 11, 1946. 


“JUDICIAL REVIEW 


“Sec, 14. (a) The Commission shall have 
power to petition any circuit court of ap- 
peals of the United States (including the 
Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia) 
or, if the circuit court of appeals to which 
application might be made is in vacation, 
any district court of the United States (in- 
cluding the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia) within any circuit wherein the 
unlawful employment practice in question 
occurred, or wherein the respondent trans- 
acts business, for the enforcement of such 
order and for appropriate temporary relief or 
restraining order, and shall certify and file in 
the court to which petition is made a tran- 
seript of the entire record in the proceedings, 
including the pleadings and testimony upon 
which such order was entered and the find- 
ings and the order of the Commission. Upon 


such filing, the court shall conduct further. 


proceedings in conformity with the stand- 
ards, procedures, and limitations established 
by section 10c and 10e of the Administrative 
Procedure Act. 

“(b) Upon such filing, the court shall 
cause notice thereof to be served upon such 
respondent and thereupon shall have juris- 
diction of the proceeding and of the question 
determined therein and shall have power to 
grant such tem relief or restraining 
order as it deems just and proper and to 
make and enter upon the pleadings, testi- 


mony, and proceedings set forth in such 


transcript a decree enforcing, modifying, and 
enforcing as so modified, or setting aside in 
whole or in part the order of the Commission. 

“(c) No objection that has not been urged 
before the Commission, its member, or 
agent shall be considered by the court, un- 
less the failure or neglect to urge such ob- 
jection shall be excused because of extraor- 
dinary circumstances. 

“(d) If either party shall apply to the 
court for leave to adduce additional evi- 
dence and shall show to the satisfaction of 
the court that such additional evidence is 
material and that there were reasonable 
grounds for the failure to adduce such evi- 
dence in the hearing before the Commission, 
its member, or agent, the court may order 
such additional evidence to be taken before 
the Commission, its member, or agent and 
to be made a part of the transcript. 


e) The Commission may modify its find- 


ings as to the facts, or make new findings, 
by reason of additional evidence so taken 
and filed, and it shall file such modified or 
new findings and its recommendations, if 
any, for the modification or setting aside of 
its original order. 

“(f) The jurisdiction of the court shall be 
exclusive and its judgment and decree shall 
be final, except that the same shall be sub- 
ject to review by the appropriate circuit 
court of appeals, if application was made to 
the district court as hereinafter provided, 
and by the Supreme Court of the United 
States upon writ of certiorari or certification 
as provided in sections 239 and 240 of the 
Judicial Code, as amended (U. S. C., title 28, 
secs. 346 and 347). 

“(g) Any person aggrieved by a final order 
of the Commission may obtain a review of 
such order in any circuit court of appeals of 
the United States in the circuit wherein the 
unlawful employment practice in question 
was alleged to have been engaged in or where- 
in such person transacts business, by filing 
in such court a written petition praying tlat 
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the order of the Commission be modified or 
set aside. A copy of such petition shall be 
forthwith served upon the Commission and 
thereupon the aggrieved party shall file in 
the court a transcript of the entire record in 
the proceeding certified by the Commission, 
including the pleadings and testimony upon 
which the order complained of was entered 
and the findings and order of the Commis- 
sion. Upon such filing, the court shall pro- 
ceed in the same manner as in the case of 
an application by the Commission under sub- 
section (a), and shall have the same exclu- 
sive jurisdiction to grant to the petitioner 
or the Commission such temporary relief or 
restraining order as it deems just and proper, 
and in like manner to make and enter a 
decree enforcing, modifying, and enforcing as 
so modified, or setting aside In whole or in 
part the order of the Commission. 

“(h) Upon such filing by a person ag- 
grieved the reviewing court shall conduct 
further proceedings in conformity with the 
standards, procedures, and limitations estab- 
lished by sections 10a and 10b of the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act. 

“(i) The commencement of proceedings 
under subsection (a) or (g) ‘of this section 
shall not, unless specifically ordered by the 
court, operate as a stay of the Commission's 
order, 

“INVESTIGATORY POWERS 

“Sec, 15. (a) For the purpose of all Inves- 
tigations, proceedings, or hearings which the 
Commission deems necessary or proper for 
the exercise of the powers vested in it by 
this act, the Commission, or any member 
thereof, shall have power to issue subpenas 
requiring the attendance and testimony of 
witnesses and the production of any evidence 
relating to any investigation, proceeding, or 
hearing before the Commission, its member, 
or agent conducting such investigation, pro- 
ceeding, or hearing. 

“(b) Any member of the Commission, or 
any agent designated by the Commission for 
such purposes, may administer oaths, exam- 
ine witnesses, and receive evidence. 

„e) Such attendance of witnesses and the 
production of such evidence may be required, 
from any place in the United States or any 
Territory or possession thereof, at any desig- 
nated place of hearing. 

„d) In case of contumacy or refusal to 
obey a subpena issued to any person under 
this act, any district court of the United 
States, or the United States courts of any 
Territory or possession, or the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia, within the ju- 
risdiction of which the investigation, pro- 
ceeding, or hearing is carried on or within 
the jurisdiction of which said person guilty 
of contumacy or refusal to obey is found or 
resides or transacts business, upon applica- 
tion by the Commission shall have jurisdic- 
tion to issue to such person an order requir- 
ing him to appear before the Commission, its 
member, or agent, there to produce evidence 
it so ordered, or there to give testimony re- 
lating to the investigation, proceeding, or 
hearing. 

„(e) No person shall be excused from at- 
tending and testifying or from producing 
documentary or other evidence in obedience 
to the subpena of the Commission, on the 
ground that the testimony or evidence re- 
quired of him may tend to incriminate him 
or subject him to a penalty or forfeiture; but 
no individual shall be prosecuted or sub- 
jected to any penalty or forfeiture for or on 
account of any transaction, matter, or thing 
concerning which he is compelled, after hav- 
ing claimed his privilege against self-in- 
crimination, to testify or produce evidence, 
except that such individual so testifying 
shall not be exempt from prosecution and 
punishment for perjury committed in so tes- 
tifying. The immunity herein provided shall 
extend only to natural persons so compelled 
to testify, 
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“ENFORCEMENT OF ORDERS DIRECTED TO GOVERN= 
MENT AGENCIES 


“Sec. 16, The provisions of section 14 shall 
not apply with respect to an order of the 
Commission under section 13 directed to any 
agency or instrumentality of the United 
States, or of any Territory or possession 
thereof, or any officer or employee thereof. 
The Commission may request the President 
to take such action as he deems appropriate 
to obtain compliance with such orders. The 
President shall have power to provide for the 
establishment of rules and regulations to 
prevent the committing or continuing of 
any unlawful employment practice as herein 
defined by any person who makes a contract 
with any agency or instrumentality of the 
United States (excluding any State or politi- 
cal subdivision thereof) or of any Territory 
or possession of the United States, which 
contract requires the employment of at least 
60 individuals. Such rules and regulations 
shall be enforced by the Commission accord- 
ing to the procedure hereinbefore provided, 

“NOTICES TO BE POSTED 

“Sec. 17. (a) Every employer and labor 
organization shall post and keep posted in 
conspicuous places upon its premises a no- 
tice to be prepared or approved by the Com- 
mission setting forth excerpts of the act and 
such other relevant information which the 
Commission deems appropriate to effectuate 
the purposes of the act. 

“(b) A willful violation of this section 
shall be punishable by a fine of not less than 
$100 or more than $500 for each separate 
offense. 

“VETERANS’ PREFERENCE 

“Sec. 18. Nothing contained in this act 
shall be construed to repeal or modify any 
Federal or State law creating special rights 
or preferences for veterans. 


“RULES AND REGULATIONS 


“Sec. 19. (a) The Commission shall have 
authority from time to time to issue, amend, 
or rescind suitable regulations to carry out 
the provisions of this act. If at any time 
after the issuance of any such regulation or 
any amendment or rescission thereof, there 
is passed a concurrent resolution of the two 
Houses of the Congress stating in substance 
that the Congress disapproves such regula- 
tion, amendment, or recission, such disap- 
proved regulation, amendment, or rescission 
shall hot be effective after the date of the 
passage of such concurrent resolution nor 
shall any regulation or amendment having 
the same effect as that concerning which the 
concurrent resolution was passed be issued 
thereafter by the Commission. 

“(b) Regulations issued under thi: section 
shall be in conformity with the standards 
and limitations of the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act. 


“FORCIBLY RESISTING THE COMMISSIC- 
REPRESENTATIVES 
“Src. 20. Whoever shall forcibly resist, op- 
pose, impede, intimidate, or interfere with a 
member, agent, or employee of the Commis- 
sion while engaged in the performance of 
uties under this act, or because of such 
performance, shall be punished by a fine of 
not more than $500 or by imprisonment for 
not more than 1 year, or by both. 
“SEPARABILITY CLAUSE 
“Szc, 21. If any provision of this act or the 
application of such provision to any person 
or circumstance shall be held invalid, the 
remainder of this act or the application of 
such provision to persons or circumstances 
other than those to which it is held invalid 
ghall not be affected thereby.” 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President. 


OR ITS 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr, President, will 


the Senator yield? 
Mr. LANGER. I yield. 
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Mr. MAYBANK. I should like to in- 
quire how long the Senator will speak 
this afternoon. I make the request be- 
cause I have a short speech to follow his, 
and I have an engagement at 4:30 this 
afternoon. 

Mr. LANGER. I had intended to speak 
until 5 o’clock, but I shall be glad to yield 
to the Senator if I may have unanimous 
consent that his speech may appear at 
the end of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator can yield only for a question. 

Mr. MAYBANK, The Chair has ruled 
that the Senator can yield only for a 
question. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I wish 
to continue with the letter which I re- 
ceived from the dairy commissioner of 
North Dakota. Because of the fact that 
I have introduced these bills, I shall re- 
read the first paragraph: 


STATE or NORTH DAKOTA, 
Bismarck, N. Dak., January 6, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
The Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Derr Senator: I am again asking for your 
help in behalf of the dairy farmers of North 
Dakota, The oleomargarine bill is before the 
Senate for debate, but I would first like to 
express the appreciation of the dairy farm- 
ers of North Dakota for the assistance you 
have given us during previous sessions of 
Congress on this controversial issue. 

If the oleomargarine bill is passed as is 
recommended by the Senate committee with 
all restrictions removed as to licenses and 
taxes on the colored product without any 
safeguards set up to protect the consumers 
against the fraudulent sale of oleomargarine, 
colored and sold as butter, and to protect our 
entire national dairy industry; it will cer- 
tainly mean a necessary curtailment in dairy 
farming. 

North Dakota, as one of the major butter- 
producing States, is vitally interested in this 
issue; and when, in trying to promote the 
expansion of dairying in our State, we are 
met with the question by our dairy farmers 
as to what will happen to our butter indus- 
try if we are forced to meet competition with 
the unrestricted sale of oleomargarine col- 
ored to resemble butter. 

As you probably know, all of the major 
dairy organizations in the Nation are in 
favor of a repeal of all licenses and taxes on 
margarines providing that safeguards are 
put into the bill making it illegal to color 
the product to resemble butter. 


Mr. President, I call the next para- 
graph particularly to the attention of 
the Senator from Arkansas. I am sorry 
he is not on the floor at the moment, 
I call his attention to this paragraph in 
the letter from the dairy commissioner 
of my State: 


One of the largest manufacturers of oleo- 
margarine, Lever Bros., as a plaintiff in a 
court case against one of their competitors, 
won a decision, which in effect stated that 
no other soap company could make a bar of 
soap colored red to resemble their Lifebuoy 
soap. 

In a recent court case brought by the Food 
and Drug Administration, against a soft- 
drink manufacturer, the court ruled that 
synthetic orange color and flavor could not 
be added to a soft drink, as such addition 
would, in effect, make the soft drink appear 
to be a more valuable product than it really 
was. 


I remember very well that only a few 
years ago the Coca-Cola Co. brought an 
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action against the company making 
Pepsi Cola, to prevent even what might 
be called a similarity in name, and got 
a decision saying that only the Coca- 
Cola Co. could use the word “coke,” be- 
cause of the fact that it had been used 
for a considerable period of time by them 
in advertising. 

So here we ‘ind the Lever Bros. bring- 
ing an action against a competitor to 
keep them from coloring their soap red, 
because they have Lifebuoy soap, which 
they own, and which they distribute, and 
which is red in color. They get a de- 
cision from the court in order to keep 
a competitor from coloring his soap red. 

I repeat, that was Lever Bros., an or- 
ganization which apparently figures it is 
far above the law now, because in spite 
of the fact that an action was brought 
by the Attorney General under the Dem- 
ocratic administration, we find the Dem- 
ocratic National Committee, which is in 
charge of the Jefferson-Jackson Day din- 
ners, picking the president of Lever Bros., 
the greatest monopoly in the world, as 
general manager for the Jefferson- 
Jackson Day dinners all over the United 
States of America. Of course, it may 
be that they are also going to have Jack- 
son Day dinners in the 68 countries I 
named a little while ago, where the Lever 
Bros. and their subsidiaries are operat- 
ing. 

The letter from the dairy commission- 
er of North Dakota continues: 

Through the years that we have had this 
controversial issue before Congress, we be- 
lieve that it has been pretty well established 
that the only reason the oleomargarine peo- 
ple have for using the yellow coloring of but- 
ter, is to make it as nearly like butter as pos- 
sible in order to fool the public. 


In order to fool the public. That is 
what this bill is here for, in order to 
fool the public by permitting oleo to, be 
colored yellow. 

The letter continues: 

Some oleo manufacturers are at the pres- 
ent time using dairy terms on their cartons, 
such as grade A or grade AA, which terms 
are used by the Federal Government in es- 
tablishing grades on butter. 

Speaking for the dairy farmer living in 
North Dakota, I would like to state that we 
would appreciate very much, anything you 
can do to prevent the wrecking of our North 
Dakota butter industry. 

Thanking you again for your past efforts 
and assuring you that all of our farmers will 
appreciate anything you can do for them, 
Iam, 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM J, MURPHY, 
Dairy Commissioner. 


So again, Mr. President, I come back 
to the fact that Lever Bros., headed 
by its president, Charles Luckman, are 
really in charge of the Jefferson-Jack- 
son Day dinners of the Democratic Party 
which are to take place in a very few 
days. Here is this man lending all his 
influence and giving all his time and all 
his ingenuity and devoting, I suppose, all 
the resources of Lever Bros. in the 
way of advertising—they spent $50,000,- 
000 in advertising, according to Fortune 
magazine, as I read it—to this new ac- 
tivity. He is the head of this gigantic 
corporation, this octopus, this greatest 
monopoly of all, this monopoly which 
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has directorates not only in the United 
States, but in Belgium, in the Nether- 
lands, in the Scandinavian countries, in 
Finland, in the Netherlands East Indies, 
in Italy, in Switzerland, in Austria, in 
Germany, in Czechoslovakia, in Poland, 
in Hungary, in Yugoslavia, in Rumania, 
in France, in Denmark, in Norway, in the 
Belgian Congo, in Siam, in China, in the 
Philippine Republic, in the Argentine, 
and in Brazil. In the United States, of 
course, Charles Luckman, the president, 
is the man chosen by the Democrats to 
make an outstanding success of these 
Jackson Day dinners, where I suppose, 
they are going to charge $100 a ticket. 
By that I mean that each ticket will cost 
$100. It will not cover a couple. There 
were 2,500 persons present at a dinner a 
few days ago in New York City, and I 
looked at it on the television. There 
were more millionaires at that New York 
dinner, Mr. President—and it was ad- 
dressed by the Vice President of these 
great United States—there were more 
millionaires gathered there than I ever 
saw before at any dinner anywhere in 
the entire United States. 

Yet, Mr. President, the Democrats tell 
us they represent the poor people, they 
represent the underprivileged people— 
so they say. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I want to congratu- 
late the Senator for admitting that he 
watched the Democratic dinner on the 
television. I thought that he would dis- 
dain any such performance, would not 
even look at it, but now that he has con- 
fessed to watching that dinner from be- 
ginning to end, I want to compliment 
him. I think it is a compliment to the 
Democratic Party that my great and 
good liberal friend from North Dakota 
would do that. 

Mr. LANGER. I wish to thank my 
distinguished friend for bringing this to 
my attention, and I assure him that I 
was getting an education. I do not be- 
long to the regular Republican Party. 
Iam a party within myself, known as the 
Farmer-Labor-Republican Party. The 
Farmer-Labor-Republican Party oper- 
ates chiefly in the State of North Da- 
kota, and I have been wondering how 
we could finance the Farmer-Labor-Re- 
publican Party in North Dakota. 

As I watched and saw what was taking 
place in New York, I went home to 
North Dakota and there I arranged for 
similar Lincoln Day dinners.. On the 9th 
day of February we are to have one in 
New Rockford, N. Dak., and charge $100 
for a couple. We could not quite get $100 
apiece, so we made it $100 a couple. 
From there we are going to Bismarck, 
N. Dak., and have another dinner. From 
Bismarck we are going to Dickinson, 
N. Dak. They are all advertised. From 
Dickinson we are going to Williston, 
N. Dak., and from Williston we are go- 
ing to Minot, N. Dak., and from Minot 
we are going to Grand Forks, N. Dak, 
From Grand Forks, N. Dak., we go to 
Fargo, N. Dak., and finish on the evening 
of the 17th day of February. I sincerely 
hope that the distinguished majority 
leader, if he cares to attend a great, 
liberal gathering like that, will at least 
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buy a ticket so that he may show his 
good will toward the Farmer-Labor-Re- 
publican Party of the State of North 
Dakota. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I wish to congratulate 
the Senator again upon what he says he 
is going to do with respect to Lincoln 
Day dinners in North Dakota. In other 
words, the great liberal from North Da- 
kota, having taken a lesson from what 
happened in New York City, is doing just 
the opposite of what the Republicans said 
not long ago they would do in Washing- 
ton, have the participants take box 
lunches to their banquet. The Senator 
is going to charge $50 apiece. 

Mr. LANGER. No, $100 a ticket. 

Mr. LUCAS. A hundred dollars a 
ticket. 

Mr. LANGER. Yes. We do not sell 
any halves. 

Mr. LUCAS. I misunderstood the 
Senator. 

Mr. LANGER. A hundred dollars for 
two. 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes, a hundred dollars 
for two. 

Mr. LANGER. And aman may bring 
his wife or his sweetheart. 

Mr. LUCAS. It costs a hundred dol- 
lars to get into any one of these ban- 


quets, does it? 
We learned that 


Mr. LANGER. Yes. 
from the Democrats. 

Mr. LUCAS. I am sure you have. 

Mr. LANGER. Yes. 

Mr. LUCAS. Ithink the Senator from 
North Dakota has learned a good deal 
from the Democrats since he has been 
in the Senate, and I congratulate him 
on the number of votes he has cast with 
the Democratic Party since he has been 
in the Senate. He is learning fast, and 
it will not be long before he will be with 
the Democratic Party, the way he is go- 
ing now, because if he follows the trail 
of those banquets he is surely going to 
be with them, and the chances are that 
Mr. Luckman will probably give the Sen- 
ator a contribution for the Senator’s next 
campaign before he gets through. 

Mr. LANGER. I want to say to my 
distinguished friend that that may hap- 
pen. I may be invited to join the other 
party. I gather, from what I have read 
in the newspapers, that some Republi- 
cans propose to drop certain of us who 
are progressives. The junior Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Bricker] in an interview 
stated that some members of his party 
wanted a new party to be formed, to be 
made up by an amalgamation of certain 
Republicans and of certain Democrats, 
but he said he did not want in the new 
party Republicans who do not vote with 
the Republicans all the time upon the 
floor of the Senate. I rather gained the 
impression that he referred to three or 
four Republican Senators who have not 
been consistently voting the Republi- 
can—I would not say orders—but who 
have not voted with the Republican ma- 
jority on this side of the Chamber. 

So far as I am concerned, I want to 
make it plain that the people of North 
Dakota do not care whether I am here as 
Demccrat or Republican. It does not 
make one bit of difference to them. I 
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may say that after I received the Repub- 
lican nomination for United States Sen- 
ator the first time, the Republican Na- 
tional Committee donated money to my 
opponent in the primary. 

Mr. President, I owe the Republican 
Party in North Dakota absolutely noth- 
ing. Not only that, but the Republican 
nominee for President refused to travel 
on the same train with me. He had my 
opponent in the primary on the train 
with him and introduced him to the peo- 
ple of North Dakota. 

Eight years ago Mr. Dewey was candi- 
date for President, after I had become 
the Republican nominee for Senator. 
In the Republican primary 8 years ago 
the Republican Governor of North Da- 
kota called all the Republican bankers 
and “hifalutin” fellows together and they 
nominated a man against me on the in- 
dependent ticket, and ran him as an in- 
dependent Republican. They very 
proudly announced that so far as they 
were concerned they would as lief have 
a Democrat come to Washington as the 
present Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. In a moment. I want 
to say that despite all they could do, I 
carried every single one of the 53 counties 
of North Dakota. Sothe people of North 
Dakota do not care very much about the 
label of any man. 

I now yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. LUCAS. I sympathize with the 
Senator, and I can well understand his 
feelings against the regular Republicans 
as the result of what they tried to do to 
him in North Dakota. I do not blame 
him for taking the position he does, and 
making the kind of speeches he does on 
the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. LANGER. I thank the Senator 
from Illinois, and I am sure he would 
feel pretty much as I do if he were in my 
place. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, = the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. Now that my good 
friend the majority leader has had occa- 
sion to sort of get the distinguished 
Senator from North Dakota away from 
this Luckman tale, I ask him, is there 
any Republican angle to the Luckman 
tale, or is it 100 percent Democratic? 

Mr. LANGER. So far as I am con- 
cerned it is 100 percent Democratic. 

Mr. WILEY. We have all heard what 
the distinguished majority leader has 
just said. I thought it was a confession, 
and not avoidance when he said he 
hoped the distinguished Senator from 
North Dakota might also receive a con- 
tribution from Mr. Luckman. 

Mr. LANGER. I do not know Mr. 
Luckman. I do not know whether he 
contributes to Republicans or Democrats 
or to whom he contributes. I said I did 
not know anything about that. 

Mr. WILEY. Has the Senator any 
thought as to what will be done by Mr. 
Luckman now that he is the chairman of 
the Jackson-Jefferson Day dinners, and 
now that the Democrats are leading the 
fight to get rid of the oleo tax and want 
to oven up the whole spread field even 
in those States where it is not permis- 
sible by State law for the oleo interests 
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to take over that field? Has the dis- 
tinguished Senator any idea as to why 
Mr. Luckman is in the picture in this 
way? 

Mr. LANGER. As I said in the begin- 
ning, Mr. Luckman’s company is operat- 
ing in many different countries. I do 
not know whether it is proposed to hold 
Jackson-Jefferson Day dinners in Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, Scandinavia, 
Finland, the East Indies, India, Switzer- 
land, and other countries. Mr. Luck- 
man, as I said, has a wonderful organi- 
zation, the finest in the world. I do not 
know anything about Mr. Luckman. I 
do not know the man, I do not want 
any of his contributions. I do not need 
them. I get along very nicely in North 
Dakota without them. Whether or not 
he contributes to the Democratic Party I 
do not know. I know he was appointed 
by the President to become the head of 
a department for a certain time, and he 
antagonized every farmer in my State 
when he said they could not eat chickens 
on certain days of the week. Mr. Luck- 
man is the man who established chicken- 
less days. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I, too, was against the 
order which was issued with regard to 
not eating chicken on certain days, I will 
say to my friend. 

Mr. LANGER. I am delighted to know 
that the Senator was opposed to that 
order. 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not want the Rrc- 
orD to remain in the shape the Senator 
from Wisconsin has now madeit. What 
I said a moment ago was that, in view 
of the fact that the Senator from North 
Dakota is a great liberal and in view of 
the fact that Mr. Luckman is a great 
liberal, Mr. Luckman might at some time 
make a contribution to the Senator’s 
campaign. When someone wishes to 
make an honest contribution to the cam- 
paign of a person running for office—in- 
cluding the Senator from Wisconsin and 
other Senators—I have not known any 
candidate who would not accept such a 
contribution. Mr. Luckman is making 
a contribution to the Democratic Party 
by being chairman of the Jefferson- 
dackson Day dinners. He is making a 
tremendous contribution by permitting 
the use of his name and giving of his 
talents, and so forth, to make the dinners 
@ success. I consider that to be a real 
contribution. 

Mr. LANGER. I may say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois that I 
question the propriety of choosing as 
general manager of the Jackson-Jeffer- 
son Day dinners a man whose company 
is being sued at the present time in the 
Federal courts by the Attorney General 
on the ground that it is a monopoly. 

Mr. LUCAS. I appreciate the Sena- 
tor’s reaction in that respect and the po- 
sition he takes, and I shall not argue the 
question with him at this time. The Sen- 
ator is entitled to his own views, and he 


usually has them, and expresses them on 


the floor very forcefully. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, in my 
opinion, there has never been a more 
“far-reaching bill before the Senate, so 
far as our domestic economy is concerned, 
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than the oleo bill authored by my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Arkansas, In 
fact, Mr. President, I think the bill rep- 
resents one of the most diabolical 
schemes that has even been proposed to 
ruin an industry which is the largest 
segment of our American farm economy. 

During the past few years we have wit- 
nessed the near destruction of the sheep 
industry. We have less sheep in the 
United States than we had 50 years ago. 
Imports of wool have been invited by the 
lowering of duties until we import two- 
thirds of the wool used in our country. 
While under the ECA, $600,000,000 worth 
of cotton has been given away, we have 
imported 609,000,000 pounds of wool. 
This does not make economic sense in 
any language. We subsidize exports of 
cotton or give it away at a time the sheep 
industry is being ruined. In fact, we 
have reduced the sheep numbers by a 
third the past 5 years. The sheep num- 
bers in North Dakota were reduced by 
50 percent between 1940 and 1949. 

What has this administration done to 
the fur-farming industry? It has all but 
ruined this system of farming. This was 
done by sending a delegation to Russia 
asking the Russians to dump their furs 
on our markets. In fact, over $232,000,- 
000 worth of furs were imported in 1 
year and this was followed up by a 20- 
percent retail tax. 

Now it appears that the next livestock 
industry to be ruined by this same ad- 
ministration is the dairy industry. Why 
do I make that statement? Just check 
up a little and see what is happening and 
has happened. Do Senators know we 
have two and one-half million less dairy 
cows than we had 15 years ago in the 
United States? Do Senators know that 
we have 3,000,000 less dairy cows and 
dairy heifers than we had 5 years ago? 
Before the war we had more dairy cows 
than beef cattle, but oleo has already re- 
Placed 3,000,000 dairy cows. Before the 
war 200,000,000 to 300,000,000 pounds of 
oleo were made in the United States. 
During the war the OPA froze butter at 
46 cents per pound (or 30 cents per hour 
for labor) at a price below the cost of 
production. The OPA discouraged but- 
ter production. While in 1941 and 1942 
we had an annual production of over 1,- 
00,000,000 pounds of butter this annual 
production was reduced to 1,100,000,000 
pounds by 1946. Since 1946 the annual 
butter production has been increasing in 
spite of the aid and comfort given the 25 
oleo manufacturers. 

While oleo annual production was 200,- 
000,000 to 200,000,000 pounds prewar, its 
production was stimulated during and 
given special consideration and reached 
an annual production of over 800,000,000 
pounds in 1948. 

Mr. Charles Luckman, head of the 
Lever Brothers, the world’s largest 
vegetable oil cartel was brought to Wash- 
ington to save feed. Senators remember 
him. The Agricultural Department evi- 
dently could not handle the situation so 
they got the soap and oleo man Luckman 
to take over. Senators remember he had 
a program to prevent farmers from feed- 
ing their livestock... He must have kept 
the feed from the dairy cattle because 
kutter production went down, but the 
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joke in the situation is that oleo produc- 
tion went up. The Lever Bros, Co. 
bought the Jelke Oleo Co. incidentally, 
though, I suppose oleo and soap are made 
in much the same manner. There evi- 
dently is not much of a change from the 
soap business to the oleo business, 

Is it not a fact that this English veg- 
etable oil cartel is building the largest 
oleo plant in America in California? Will 
it not be a joke on our cotton oil friends 
if the vegetable oil cartel uses coconut 
oil in its oleo plants instead of cotton seed 
oil? If this English vegetable oil cartel 
monopoly can get the Fulbright bill 
passed what is to stop them from drop- 
ping cotton seed oil like other oleo manu- 
facturers have dropped soybean oil from 
their formula, and use coconut oil, 
which is recognized as more nearly like 
butterfat than either soybean or cotton- 
seed oil? 

While we are speaking of this English 
cartel, I wish to say, Mr. President, that 
I have in my hand a clipping from a 
newspaper headed “Briton sees need for 
more United States aid.” The article is 
dated New York, November 1—United 
Press—and reads as follows: 

A British financial expert said today Brit- 
ain may need additional loans from the 
United States to replace special temporary 
aids now bolstering his country's economy. 
Sir Sydney Caine, Minister for Financial 
Affairs and head of the United Kingdom 
Treasury, hinted that a request for an in- 
crease of overseas lending will be made when 
funds from the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration end in 1952. 


Yet this is the same country that, as I 
stated a few minutes ago, has a monopoly 
in cocoa and is penalizing every child 
who buys a Hershey bar. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Rus- 
SELL in the chair). Does the Senator 
from North Dakota yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. In view of the obser- 
vation made about the necessity for in- 
creased loans to Great Britain under the 
ECA program, I should like to ask the 
distinguished Senator whether, first, he 
would consider that what we have done 
for Britain is a loan. Is it not a fact 
that what we have contributed to Brit- 
ain through ECA is a grant? 

Mr. LANGER. It is a gift. 

Mr. WHERRY. Second, what ma- 
chinery, if any, has been set up by 
Britain and the United States to carry 
the ECA countries away from grants, 
which have been extended to the tune 
of more than $15,000,000,000, back to a 
private-enterprise system, whereby they 
can stand on their own feet if and when 
ECA aid has been completed and con- 
cluded within the next year or, let us say, 
2 years, at the most? 

My point is this: We have been told 
that not only would the 4-year program 
increase the productivity and stabilize 
the countries which are receiving the 
ECA grants and aid, but that if the 
United States would continue that pro- 
gram for 4 years, those countries would 
be able to take care of themselves. 
When that time arrives, will there be 
continued requests for more aid, or will 
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those countries then be in such a situa- 
tion that they wil be able to proceed 
under their own steam, without any ad- 
ditional grants in any way, shape, or 
form; and will those 11 countries then 
be able to conduct their own business 
without any further cid from the United 
States? 

Mr. LANGER. My answer simply is 
that I am not a member of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, and I have no par- 
ticular knowledge of that matter, except 
as I obtain it from reading the news- 
papers. Some of the countries say they 
will be able to carry on. I understand 
that some of the countries which have 
been receiving aid from the United 
States are going to expect it to continue 
for at least 10 years. 

I have just read some newspaper arti- 
cles about statements given out by the 
Senator from Texas, saying that so far 
as he is concerned, as chairman of the 
committee, he proposes to cut down the 
amount of the aid, and not to give it un- 
less there is some accounting and some 
indication that the people of the coun- 
tries concerned are willing to work. 

So far as I am concerned, I am willing 
to take the word of the distinguished 
chairman of the committee. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to ask 
one other question. The Senator from 
Nebraska has always been in favor, as 
has the distinguished Senator from 
North Dakota, of providing food for peo- 
ple who need it, and I am sure the distin- 
guished Senator from North Dakota feels 
that way about that matter. Does the 
Senator now feel, however, that, beyond 
the requests for food and the other neces- 
sities of life, possibly it would be desir- 
able, as a restriction or condition on fur- 
ther loans or grants to Great Britain and 
other ECA countries, to require that they 
eliminate their economic and trade bar- 
riers and establish convertibility of cur- 
rencies, so that they can do business 
among themselves, and sometime can 
begin to realize that they can do so with- 
out further relief from the United 
States? Would the Senator from North 
Dakota feel that would be the correct 
position to take? 

Mr. LANGER. Certainly. Not only 
that, but I feel that dismantling in Ger- 
many should be stopped. This morning 
I received a letter from John B. Crane, 
of 886 National Press Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C., relative to the dismantling of 
the Hochfrequenz-Tiegelstahl Works, a 
small but highly important steel plant 
at Bochum. At this moment Britain is 
dismantling that plant and is putting 
hundreds and hundreds of Germans out 
of work. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter and reports I have 
received from Mr. Crane be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and accompanying reports were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., January 5, 1950. 
The Honorable WILLIAM LANGER, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR LANGER: Knowing of your 
keen interest and previous constructive ef- 
forts in stopping the dismantling of German 
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factories, I thought you would be interested 
in some of my recent observations on a short 
vacation trip to western Germany. 

I found dismantling still going on, and 
one small but highly important steel plant 
at Bochum, known as the Hochfrequenz- 
Tiegelstahl works, is scheduled to be com- 
pletely destroyed by Janvary 81. 

The facts in the enclosed reports tell the 
story in detail. It would appear that the 
British insistence on continuing the dis- 
mantling of this plant is based either on 
ignorance of the facts, or a deliberate desire 
to get rid of German competition. Most 
American experts -lieve the latter is the 
reason. 

Prompt action could still save this plant. 
The facts presented here are for your infor- 
mation and to be used as you think appro- 
priate. The State Department could prob- 
ably secure a moratorium on further dis- 
mantling, if they so desired, 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN B. CRANE. 


DISMANTLING OF HOCHFREQUENZ-TIEGELSTAHL 
PLANT BASED ON ERRONEOUS DATA—SHOULD 
BE STOPPED IMMEDIATELY 
A grave injustice will be done to the work- 

ers and management of the small steel plant 

at Bochum in the Ruhr, known as the Hoch- 
frequenz-Tiegelstahl Werke, if further dis- 
mantling of the plant is continued. The 
plant is only 35 percent dismantled and cen 
yet be saved if prompt action is taken. 
None of the arguments advanced officially 
and unofficially by the British to justify their 
continued dismantling of the plant will stand 
up under close examination. Various Ameri- 
can experts, including the Keenan mission, 
the Humphrey committee, and the staff of 

Commissioner John J. McCloy, have carefully 

studied the Hochfrequenz plant at Bochum 

and all have concluded the plant should not 
be dismantled. Then why do the British 
insist on further dismantling? 


BRITISH ARGUMENTS TO DEFEND DISMANTLING 
BASED ON ERRONEOUS DATA 

None of the four major ents ad- 
vanced by the British to justify destruction 
of the Hochfrequenz plant can be success- 
fully defended if an investigation is held and 
an opportunity is permitted in open hearings 
to refute them. Here are the four argu- 
ments: 

Argument 1: The Hochfrequenz plant, it is 
alleged, is already 80 percent dismantled, and 
it is too late to save it or remove it from the 
list of plants to be dismantled. 

Answer: When this statement was made by 
the British early in December 1949 an Ameri- 
can expert immediately visited the Ruhr and 
inspected the Hochfrequenz plant. He found 
it only 35 percent dismantled and the plant 
was still operating with over 600 workers. 
The only equipment dismantled had been 
war-damaged equipment, never used since 
the plant reopened after the war. At the 
present time, January 4, 1950, the plant is 
only about 50 percent dismantled. It can 
still be saved for effective production. 

Argument 2: The plant is a war plant, and 
it is alleged that it was used during the war 
to produce turbine blades for jet airplanes. 
Security demands its destruction. 

Answer: The plant is not a category I war 
plant since it was not built specifically for 
the manufacture of armament and war ma- 
terial. Before the war, during the war, and 
since the war it has produced castings and 
other parts essential to the German steel in- 
dustry, the coal-mining industry, and the 
electric-power industry. 

The German management categorically 
deny that they ever produced blades for jet 
aircraft, and assert this is absolutely false. 
They welcome a chance to disprove the Brit- 
ish charges and will gladly open their books 
to any investigating committee. 
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Argument 3: If the Hochfrequenz plant is 
allowed to continue production it will bring 
total steel production in Germany above the 
11,100,000 tons annually allowed by the 
Allies. 

Answer: The annual steel-production ca- 
pacity of the Hochfrequenz plant is only 
6,000 tons. The parent plant at Krefeld has 
offered to reduce their steel-producing ca- 
pacity by 20,000 tons annually, if the British 
will save the small plant at Bochum from 
further dismantling. If the British would 
accept this offer, the total steel capacity of 
the combined plants would be reduced by 
14,000 tons, and the total steel capacity in 
Germany would be reduced. 

The British have replied to the above Ger- 
man proposition for substitution that it is 
beyond their power to grant such a substi- 
tution and that the matter would have to 
be decided by the three high commissioners. 
The three high commissioners decided on 
December 19, 1949, that it was beyond their 
power and that it would have to be decided 
by the three foreign ministers in Washing- 
ton, London, and Paris. An immediate 
moratorium on further dismantling is neces- 
sary to permit the foreign ministers to re- 
examine the situation of the Hochfrequenz- 
Tiegelstahl plant. 

Argument 4: The Hochfrequenz-Tiegel- 
stahl plant is on the east bank of the Rhine, 
and hence would be taken over by the Rus- 
sians when world war III begins. 

Answer: This argument scarcely deserves 
an answer. Many of the steel plants re- 
cently saved from dismantling are on the 
east bank of the Rhine. Present Allied pol- 
icy calls for the economic reconstruction of 
all western Germany, not just the part west 
of the Rhine River. 

Conclusion: Since the arguments in sup- 
port of further dismantling of the Hochfre- 
quenz plant are based on false data and in- 
adequate evidence, an immediate stop to fur- 
ther dismantling of the plant should be 
pane, and a thorough investigation insti- 

uted. 


Wry DISMANTLING OF THE HIGH-FREQUENCY 
STEEL PLANT AT BOCHUM, GERMANY, SHOULD 
BE STOPPED 


The Hochfrequenz-Tiegelstahl works (a 
small steel plant in the Ruhr making high 


‘alloy, heat-resistant steels) at Bochum has 


been 35 percent dismantled as of December 
21, 1949, and the completion of the dis- 
mantling is scheduled by the British for 
some time in January. 

Any further dismantling of the plant will 
affect key furnaces and equipment, and will 
cause the shut-down of the plant with over 
600 workers losing their jobs shortly after 
the new year begins. 


EFFORTS PREVIOUSLY MADE TO STOP DIS- 
MANTLING OF THIS PLANT 


The American Government made two in- 
vestigations of the Hochfrequenz steel plant 
at Bochum in 1948. One of these was made 
by Mr. Keenan, and one by a group headed 
by Mr. Wolf who worked for the Humphrey 
committee (Paul Hoffman’s committee). In 
both cases the American experts unani- 
mously recommended that this steel plant 
be saved. Mr. Keenan declared that it was 
indispensable to the recovery and successful 
operation of the German coal mines. Mr. 
Wolf declared that the plant was essential 
to the efficient operation of Germany’s steel 
industry and to the economic recovery of 
western Europe. 

Several United States Senators have in- 
tervened with the State Department on be- 
half of this plant. Among those who have 
tried to save this plant are Senator GEORGE, 


chairman of the Senate Finance Committee, 


and Senator MCCARRAN, chairman of the ECA 
“watchdog committee.” Moreover, Senators 
Bripces and WHERRY have been active in try- 
ing to save this and other steel plants. 
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PAST AND PRESENT DISMANTLING STATUS OF 
HOCHFREQUENZ-TIEGELSTAHL PLANT 

During the war the Hochfrequenz steel 
plant was badly damaged by bombings. The 
British decided the plant was not a war plant 
and gave the plant a work permit to resume 
operations, and removed the plant from the 
reparations list in February 1947. 

With the plant removed from the repara- 
tions list early in 1947 the management and 
workers got busy and rebuilt the plant with 
an expenditure of over 4,000,000 marks. Over 
2 years later, on May 5, 1949, the British noti- 
fied the plant that it would be dismantled 
beginning July 1, 1949. 

As a result of the intervention of Senators 
GEORGE, McCarran, and others, the British 
withdrew the dismantling order temporarily, 
but gave out a new order a month later. 
They ordered the dismantling to begin Au- 
gust 3, 1949. Dismantling has been in prog- 
ress since that date and still continues. 

In justifying their new order to dismantle 
the Hochfrequenz steel works the British 
Government told the State Department that 
duplicate capacity existed in other German 
steel plants and that the output of the small 
Bochum plant could easily be taken over by 
other steel plants. They said the workers 
could readily be absorbed in other industries 
when the plant was dismantled, 

I have just returned from Germany where 
I took occasion to visit the Hochfrequenz 
plant and to talk with the management. 
They declare that the bulk of their produc- 
tion cannot be produced in any other steel 
plant in Germany as it requires special fur- 
naces and highly specialized equipment not 
available elsewhere. The dismantlement of 
their plant will make them dependent on im- 
ports from the British and French alloy steel 
industries. 

Moreover, I checked with the mayor’s office 
in Bochum and found that the town already 
has over 2,500 unemployed metal workers as a 
result of the recent dismantling of the huge 
Bochumer Verein steel plant which is also 
located in the town of Bochum. 

Hence, if the Hochfrequenz-Tiegelstahl 
Werke is dismantled, it will dump an addt- 
tional 650 workers and their families on 
the Jocal relief rolls. Since unemployment 
has been growing in western Germany in 
recent months, is it desirable deliberately 
to increase this unemployment by the dis- 
mantling of a nonwar steel plant? 

The British admit that the Hochfrequenz 
steel plan is not a war plant, and 
that almost all of its production has always 
been for major peacetime industries such 
as the railway industry, the coal-mining 
industry, the electric utility industry, etc. 


ADENAUER INTERVENES TO SAVE HOCHFREQUENZ 


Dr. Adenauer, the Reichs Chancelor of 
the new Federal Republic of Western Ger- 
many, has just intervened to try to save the 
Hochfrequenz plant at Bochum. At the 
last meeting of the three Allied High Com- 
missioners for Germany, held on December 
16, 1949, at Petersberg near Bonn, Dr. 
Adenauer pleaded for the saving of the Hoch- 
frequenz plant. The commissioners replied 
that since the plant was not included in the 
list of plants agreed upon at Paris in No- 
vember, it was not within their jurisdiction 
to consider his request. 

It should be noted that the decision to 
dismantle the Hochfrequenz plant was 
made without any reasons ever being given 
in defense of such action, and without the 
Germans ever being told why the plant was 
to be dismantled, or ever being permitted 
to refute erroneous statements which have 
been made about the plant. 

It is the consensus of opinion of American 
experts who have carefully studied the 
Bochum situation that the major. motive 
behind the British insistence on dismantling 
the Hochfrequenz plant is the desire to elim- 
inate German competition. 
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Ot great significance in this regard is the 
fact that the American High Commissioner 
for Germany, John J. McCloy, told me in a 
conference in his office at Frankfurt, Ger- 
many, on December 19, 1949, that he per- 
sonally would like to see the Hochfrequenz 
plant saved. 


AN IMMEDIATE MORATORIUM ON DISMANTLING 


IS NECESSARY . 
If the Hochfrequenz steel plant at Bochum 
is to be saved, an immediate moratorium on 
further dismantling is necessary. Such a 
moratorium should be for 60 or 90 days, or 
whatever period is required for the appoint- 
ment of a special committee to investigate 
and report on the situation at Bochum. No 
harm could result from such a moratorium 
and investigation, while such an inquiry 
3 well prevent a grave injustice being 
lone. 
JOHN B. CRANE. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., December 28, 1949. 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I did not know the 
distinguished Senator was even going to 
mention the subject of dismantling. I 
have not had a chance to see the letter 
to which he has referred. 

I have already consulted with the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, for whom I have the 
deepest regard, relative to plant disposal 
in Germany. 

Does the distinguished Senator from 
North Dakota have any information, 
other than what is contained in the let- 
ter, relative to any orders issued by any 
Government agencies about the sale of 
war plants in Germany at this time? 

Mr. LANGER. Not about the sale of 
such plants; but I have information that 
the military attachés have stopped this 
matter in the American zone, 

Mr. WHERRY. Would the Senator 
feel there should be an investigation or 
any further consideration on the part of 
the Senate, or any committee thereof, 
to find out what is the status of the dis- 
mantling program, other than what has 
been told us by the Secretary of State? 

Mr. LANGER. I think the Senate 
should make its own investigation, 
through the appropriate and proper com- 
mittee, to find out whether dismantling 
in the American zone by the American 
military authorities has stopped. 

(At this point Mr. Lancer yielded to 
Mr. McCarran, who discussed the dis- 
placed-persons program. On request of 
Mr, Lancer, and by unanimous consent, 
Mr. McCarran’s remarks appear in the 
Rxconp at the conclusion of Mr. LancEr’s 
speech.) 4 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, the first 
session of the Eighty-first Congress put 
oleo into the armed forces diet. Millions 
of pounds of oleo have been bought by 
armed forces. I understand the enlisted 
men get the oleo and the officers the 
butter. I notice that the House and 
Senate restaurants do not serve oleo. 

Many of my colleagues do not realize 
what is behind the whole controversy. 
They seem to think it is just an argu- 
ment between oleo and butter. That is 
not the case, by any means. All the 
dairymen ask is that oleo be sold as oleo 
and that it not be disguised as butter. 
We have had other synthetic substitute 
dairy products, such as filled milk where 
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skimmed milk and vegetable oil are 
evaporated and sold for 2 cents a can 
less than evaporated natural milk. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I have not been able 
to hear the entire address of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Dakota, 
but as I entered the Senate Chamber he 
was speaking about a monopoly in 
colored soap; was he not? 

Mr. LANGER. Yes—Lifebuoy soap. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Senator 
mean there is a suit now pending, by 
which it is sought to prevent the sale of 
any other colored soap? 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. Luckman, for 
Lever Bros., brought a suit against some 
of their competitors who were coloring 
the soap red, and he won it. 

Mr. WHERRY. On that basis, it is 
the Senator’s contention, is it not, that 
it is a subterfuge to color oleomargarine 
to imitate butter? 

Mr. LANGER. Certainly. 

Mr. WHERRY. Therefore, it is the 
holding of the Supreme Court with re- 
spect to the monopoly on soap, held by 
the firm in question, that leads the Sen- 
ator to believe the makers of oleo have 
no right to color it and sell it as a substi- 
tute for butter. Is that correct? 

Mr. LANGER. My friend from Ne- 
braska is entirely correct. 

Mr. President, millions upon millions 
of American babies are fed a formula 
based on the use of natural evaporated 
milk. Do Senators wish to have babies 
fed filled milk? If oleo equals butter, 
then filled or synthetic milk is equal to 
the natural product. I repeat, syn- 
thetic filled evaporated milk is the same 
as oleo in principle. The amounts of 
vegetable oils and skim milk are different. 
Oleo has 80 percent slowly undigestible 
cottonseed or other vegetable oil, and 15 
percent skim milk and salt and a pre- 
servative. Filled evaporated milk has 7 
percent cottonseed oil and 93 percent 
skim milk. I yield at this time to any 
Senator who will say that he has been 
feeding filled milk to any of his children, 
or that he knows of any doctor who has 
ever advocated the use of filled evap- 
orated milk instead of the natural evap- 
orated milk. I have no fear of anyone 
being able to answer the question. 

Then we have oleo ice cream, which is 
an article of commerce in some States. 
All these substitutes depend on the dairy 
cow for the base of their product, which 
is skim milk. Oleo ice cream has al- 
ready been served here in the Capitol 
in an effort to demonstrate its qualities. 
Where does this leave the dairy farmer? 
Must he develop a skim-milk cow to stay 
in the dairy business? 

Then we have oleo bottled milk enter- 
ing into the picture. Ask some of the 
committees that have been in Mexico 
City and Tokyo how they like oleo bottled 
milk. My colleagues should go slow be- 
fore they take this step to ruin a $10,000,- 
000,000 industry. Do they wish to add 
a few hundreds of thousands to the un- 
employment rolls? Do they know that 
10,000,000 people have jobs in connection 
with the dairy industry? 
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When President Truman addressed 
Congress the other day and talked about 
the general welfare, I do not think he 
meant the general welfare of any inter- 
national English vegetable-oil cartel and 
monopoly—or did he? I do not think 
he meant—at least I hope he did not 
mean—the general welfare of the 25 oleo 
corporations, who have been reaping such 
enormous profits from their synthetic 
product. I should like to think the 
President meant that he was interested 
in the general welfare of the 2,500,000 
dairy farmers of our Nation. I should 
like to think President Truman and his 
party would be interested in the health 
of the American people, which is being 
jeopardized by the promotion of the 
use of cottonseed oil. He speaks often 
of a health program, and I should like 
to think his interest in such a program 
would be based on a greater use of the 
greatest single food ever known to man— 
milk—and its products. 

My party nearly stubbed its toe on the 
oleo bill 2 years ago. We were able to 
give it a sleeping pill in the Senate. We 
did not let the millions of easy money 
change our course. I note that Luce’s 
magazines received $12,000,000 for 
whisky and liquor advertisements last 
year and that they also had some very 
extensive oleo advertisements and pro- 
oleo editorials. I hope the Democrats 
will not fall for this one, either. They 
are constantly telling us about cartels 
and how the Republicans are in with big 
business. How they will vote on this 
oleo bill will determine how sincere they 
really are in trying to hold monopolies in 
control. In fact, I am really sorry for 
our distinguished majority leader, who 
hails from a great agriculture and dairy 
State. Does he want Illinois dairy prices 
to be like the Illinois egg prices are at 
this time? In my State eggs sold in De- 
cember for as little as 18 or 19 cents a 
dozen. Every day in my mail I find let- 
ters from farmers protesting the price of 
eggs. Is that what the farmers can con- 
tinue to expect from this administration? 
Do we want to follow up what we have 
done to the sheep business, the fur busi- 
ness, and the poultry business, by taking 
this step to ruin the dairy business? 

I noted in the press that on January 3 
our lovable Vice President told a group 
in Kentucky that “the farm situation is 
discouraging.” I ask today, do we want 
to discourage another and the largest 
segment of the farming business by pass- 
ing this most destructive legislation? 
We can pass it, perhaps, but we will 
regret the day. The day it will be found 
out for sure will be election day, next 
November, in my judgment. Mark well 
what I am telling the Senate today, be- 
cause Senators have the votes and the 
responsibility. Every Senator who votes 
for these few big corporations will regret 
his vote. Democrats may say they are 
for the people, but for what people? If 
this bill is passed, I am sure it will be 
appropriate to get Mr. Luckman, who has 
already been designated as general man- 
ager of the Jackson Day dinners, to serve 
oleo on that occasion. Nothing could be 
more appropriate and more proper than 
to have oleo served instead of butter 
on this great Democratic holiday, at a 
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time when the Democrats will be cele- 
brating. 

Mr. President, I agree with what the 
distinguished Vice President said about 
the farm situation being discouraging. 
During the first 9 months of last year, 


- the farmers of North Dakota received 


$191,930,000 less than they received for 
a similar period the year before. That is 
a reduction of approximately 30 percent. 
If the farmers had not had that reduc- 
tion, they would be buying more goods of 
all kinds, including radios and what not. 

I have some figures to show the dif- 
ference between the prices the farmers 
received a year ago and what they are 
now receiving, and what they paid a year 
ago and what they are now paying for 
some of the things which they buy. 

On April 26, 1948, at Rock Lake, N. 
Dak., as reported by the administration, 
oats were selling for 98 cents a bushel. 
A year later, on April 26, 1949, the price 
had dropped to 51 cents a bushel. 

Cn April 26, 1948, barley sold for $2.06 
a bushel, and in 1949 it sold for 92 cents 
a bushel. 

Flax was reduced in price from $5.66 a 
bushel to $3.60 a bushel. 

Durum, $2.61 a bushel, to $1.94 a 
bushel, 

Wheat from $2.10 a bushel, to $1.91 
a bushel. 

The protein premium on wheat was 
reduced from 25 cents a bushel to 4 cents 
a bushel. 

Under this administration, what has 
happened to what the farmers buy? 

On April 26, 1948, a farmer at Rock 
Lake, N. Dak., could buy a model A trac- 
tor for $1,970. Last April the price was 
$2,400. 

A farmer could buy a model D John 
Deere tractor for $2,370, and last April it 
cost $2,750. Think of that increase in 
price, when the prices of most articles are 
going down. 

In April 1948 a self-propelled com- 
bine could be bought for $4,740, and in 
April 1949 it cost $5,045. 

In April 1948 a farmer could buy a 
press drill for $680. Last April it cost 
$800. 

Mr. President, the dairy industry is one 
of the largest industries in the State of 
North Dakota, and if this bill should be- 
come law that industry will be ruined in 
that State. That is why I read the let- 
ter from the dairy commissioner of 
North Dakota, Mr. William J. Murphy. 
That is why the secretary of agricul- 
ture of North Dakota came to Washing- 
ton to protest at the time when the oleo- 
margarine bill was previously being con- 
sidered. To the people of my State, not 
only the farmers but also the business- 
men, it is a very serious matter when 
there is the tremendous reduction in 
farm income which I have already de- 
scribed. 

North Dakota is known as the most 
progressive State in the Union, accord- 
ing to John Gunther. The State bank 
in North Dakota is owned by the people. 
It makes a profit of a half-million dollars 
a year. We have our own mills and ele- 
vators, and we manufacture many of our 
own foods at a profit of $865,000. Last 
year it was nearly half a million dollars. 
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We have our own insurance system, 
our own storm and hail insurance. We 
saved our farmers $100,000,000 in hail in- 
surance. We insure every public build- 
ing, every one of our schoolhouses, and 
our county courthouses, and it cost us, 
for a little while, a third of what the 
old-line insurance companies charged. 
The State writes its own Adelity bonds. 
Everyone handling public money in 
North Dakota is bonded. We have 
nearly $2,000,000 in that fund. 

We may do as South Dakota has 
done—go into the cement business. 
South Dakota has its own cement plant, 
which has been a great success. We 
propose at an election, within a short 
time, to submit to the people the question 
of whether North Dakota shall build its 
own cement plant. Some years ago 
there was a cement plant owned by pri- 
vate industry, but the Cement Trust put 
that plant out of business because the 
trust could furnish the cement more 
cheaply than it could be produced in 
North Dakota. So within a short time 
the question will arise in North Dakota 
as to whether the State shall establish 
its own cement plant. 

One industry after another has been 
ruined by this administration. If the 
pending oleomargarine bill shall become 
a law, according to the dairy commis- 
sioner of North Dakota, the commis- 
sioner of agriculture of North Dakota, 
and according to scores of letters and 
telegrams which the various creamery 
cooperative companies have poured in to 
Washington, the administration will also 
ruin the dairy industry. 

I appeal to Senators not to act hastily, 
but to make a thorough investigation be- 
fore they ruin not only the farmers of 
North Dakota, but the farmers of all the 
other States I have mentioned this aft- 
ernoon. . 

In closing, Mr. President, I again desire 
to call attention to the speech made by 
the President of the United States in 
Philadelphia, when he was a candidate, 
when he said, “Any farmer who does not 
vote the Democratic ticket is guilty of 
ingratitude,” and when he said, “Any la- 
boring man who does not vote the Demo- 
cratic ticket is guilty of ingratitude.” 

I read on the floor of the Senate the 
names of the States which took the 
President at his word, which voted Dem- 
ocratic, which gave him their electoral 
votes. When we add them together, we 
find that if those votes had not gone to 
President Truman, he would have been 
70 electoral votes short. 

I say, Mr. President, this is no way to 
double-cross the farmers of those States 
which took the President at his word, 
and voted for him believing he was a 
friend and that the Democratic Party 
was a friend of the dairy farmers of this 
great country. 


ADMINISTRATION OF DISPLACED-PER- 
SONS PROGRAM IN EUROPE 


During the delivery of Mr. LANGER’S 
speech, 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, has 
the Senator from North Dakota arrived 
at a point in his discussion where he can 
permit me to make a statement for the 
RECORD? 
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Mr. LANGER. Yes; and I ask unani- 
mous consent that whatever the distin- 
guished Senator from Nevada wishes to 
say at this point may appear in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I wish to have the 
clerk read a short statement which I send 
to the desk. 

Mr. LANGER. I yield for that pur- 
pose, provided it is understood that, by 
unanimous consent, I shall not lose the 
floor by so doing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and the mat- 
ter sent to the desk by the Senator from 
Nevada will be read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR PAT M'CARRAN, Ham- 
MAN, SENATE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


There is set forth below copy of exhibit 
No. 8 of the investigation regarding the ad- 
ministration of our displaced-persons pro- 
gram in Europe: 

AMERICAN CONSULATE GENERAL, 
Munich, Germany, September 9, 1949. 


Subject: Possibility of fraud in connection 
with visas obtained by displaced persons 
in Amberg, Germany. 

The honorable the SECRETARY OF STATE, 

Washington. 

Sm: I have the honor to report that it has 
come to the attention of the Amberg sub- 
Office of the Consulate General that 10 visas 
were issued between December 29, 1948, and 
June 16, 1949, to displaced persons who are 
apparently ineligible under Public Law 774 
for admission into the United States. It is 
undrrstood that these persons ave either now 
en route to or are already in the United 
States. These persons have all made state- 
ments under oath in their visa applications 
which subsequent documentary evidence 
had shown to be probably false, and in each 
case the eligibility of the person concerned 
was dependent upon the truth of the state- 
ments. The specific point in question is the 
date upon which these applicants arrived in 
Germany. In order to be eligible under Pub- 
lic Law 774, these applicants must have ar- 
rived in Germany before December 22, 1945. 
The recently discovered documentation indi- 
cates that these applicants all arrived sub- 
sequent to this date. 

The matter was called to the attention of 
the Consulate General by the military gov- 
ernment officer responsible for the town of 
Schwandorf, Bavaria, who is at present in- 
vestigating charges of bribery of a member 
of the city government of Schwandorf by a 
prospective visa applicant, The accused is 
said to have paid 50 marks through the wife 
of the president of the Jewish committee of 
the town, in an effort to have the city records 
which show residence in Schwandorf ad- 
justed so as to make him eligible under Pub- 
lic Law 774. This investigation has shown 
that a number of displaced persons who had 
already departed for the United States had 
previously caused their police records in 
Schwandorf to be changed, and further that 
upon their presentation for a visa, the state- 
ments which they made under oath did not 
correspond with records in Schwandorf. Af- 
ter examining the Schwandorf police records 
in these cases, the records of the Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization in Amberg (IRO 
area IV headquarters) were also consulted. 
It was shown that these records agree with 
the Schwandorf records and do not support 
the statements made by the applicants in 
their application. 

The 10 cases in question are as follows: 

1. Boltuch, Lea, was issued Polish quota 
visa 3227/50 on December 29, 1948. Miss 
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Boltuch stated under oath that she had 
resided in Munich from November 1945 until 
1946. The Schwandorf records in this case 
consisted of two documents, one a question- 
naire which Miss Boltuch prepared in order 
to obtain a German identification card. On 
the identification card questionnaire, she 
stated that she arrived directly in Schwan- 
dorf from Poland in the summer of 1946. 
On her police registration card, a notice as 
to her residence in Munich has been added, 
obviously subsequent to her original registra- 
tion. In the files of IRO in Amberg, two doc- 
uments were consulted in this case, the ques- 
tionnaire prepared by Miss Boltuch for the 
Army which states that she arrived in Ger- 
many in July 1946 from Poland, and the IRO 
Card and Maintenance Questionnaire (CM-1 
form) which indicates that she resided in 
Munich during the time stated on her ap- 
plication. 

2and 3. The documents in connection with 
Miss Boltuch’s sister and brother-in-law, 
Simon and Taube Haber (Polish quota visas 
6028/50 and 6029/50, issued February 3, 1949) 
also follow the same pattern of discrepancy, 
i. e., the residence in Munich is added later 
on police registration card, the identification 
card questionnaire shows no residence in 
Munich, the Army questionnaire shows ar- 
rival in Germany in 1946, and the CM-1 form 
shows residence in Munich between October 
1945 and August 1946. It is noted that in 
both the Boltuch and Haber cases the CM-1 
form was prepared on May 26, 1948, at which 
time it was generally known that -n order to 
qualify under the President's directive of 
December 22, 1945, concerning the immigra- 
tion of displaced persons, the applicant must 
have been in Germany prior to the date of 
the directive. 

4 and 5. Brafman, Daniel and Anna, were 
issued Polish quota visas 3593/50 and 3594/50 
on February 2, 1949. Brafman stated in his 
application that he came to Germany in 
November 1945 and resided in the neighbor- 
hood of Schwandorf from that date on. On 
his Schwandorf identification card question- 
naire, he states that he arrived in Schwan- 
dorf in July 1946. However, there is an 
entry in pencil (possibly in Brafman’s own 
handwriting) between his statements as to 
residence in Piotrkow, Poland, in 1945, and 
Lodz, Poland, in 1946, stating that he lived 
in Schwandorf between November and De- 
cember 1945. Brafman's CM-1 form shows 
residence in Lodz, Poland, uninterruptedly 
from June 1945 until June 1946, where he was 
employed as a tailor. 

6, 7, and 8. Henryk, Mela, and Fedor 
Badrian were issued German quota visa 6945, 
Polish quota visa 5601/53 and German quota 
visa 6946, respectively, on April 21, 1949. 
Badrian based his eligibility on arrival in 
Schwandorf in September 1945 from Kat- 
towice, Poland. This statement is substan- 
tiated by the identification card question- 
naire in Schwandorf. However, the IRO 
CM-1 form shows Badrian to have been re- 
siding uninterruptedly in Kattowice from 
January 1945 until September 1946, and the 
IRO DP registration card (DP-2 card) shows 
the same information. 

9 and 10, Israel and Irena Dreier were is- 
sued Polish quota visas 5415/56 and 5416/56 
on June 16, 1949. Dreier claims to have been 
in Schwandorf between September and De- 
cember 1945. There is no record in the 
Schwandorf police records of this trip to 
Schwandorf from Poland. Furthermore, 
there is attached to the police records a 
Polish certificate of residence showing Dreier 
to be living in Krakow from March 1945 until 
March 1946. The CM-1 Form does not show 
residence for Dreier in Schwandorf before 
September 1946. 

The investigation of these cases and other 
similar cases in which visas have not yet 
been issued is being continued by the local 
Displaced Persons Commission team, the 
International Refugee Organization, and 
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military government, CIC, and this office, 
and if any other cases are discovered in 
which it is believed that visas have been 
issued to persons not eligible under Public 
Law 774, the Department will be informed 
immediately. 

Information in the records in question in- 
dicates that the following persons may have 
made false statements in their visa applica- 
tions believing that these statements were 
necessary in order to establish their eligi- 
bility under Public Law 774: 

Albert, Solomon (Polish quota visa 5453/56 
issued June 30, 1949). 

Apfelbaum, Juda and Pérla (Polish quota 
Mares 5626/53 and 5627/53, issued April 22, 

Taffel, Leib and Estéra (Polish quota visas 
6202/52 and 6203/52, issued March 29, 1949). 

The information in the documents, how- 
ever, shows that these persons were already 
eligible from the point of view of entry into 
Germany prior to December 22, 1945. These 
persons had been in concentration camps in 
Germany during the war, then returned to 
Poland, and apparently falsified the dates of 
their reentry into Germany. 

The Schwandorf documents disclosed above 
are in the archives of the burgermeister of 
Schwandorf, and the IRO CM-1 forms and 
DP-2 cards are in possession of the IRO 
Area IV Headquarters, Amberg, Germany. 


Respectfully yours, 
Sam E. Woops, 


American Consul General. 
(Copy to Supervisory Consulate General, 
Frankfurt.) 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, yes- 
terday there was released from my office, 
as chairman of the Judiciary Committee 
and as chairman of the subcommittee 
having in charge the matter of displaced 
persons, a statement made to me by a 
person in authority in Germany, an em- 
ployee of the Displaced Persons Com- 
mission, who I believe made the state- 
ment freely and voluntarily. It was 
published, and this morning there ap- 
pears in the Washington Post a state- 
ment purporting to come from Mr. 
Carusi, Chairman of the Displaced Per- 
sons Commission, in which, about as 
strongly as he dared, he attempts to 
call the chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee a liar. 

It is not often the chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee is called a liar by 
one holding a place such as that occu- 
pied by Mr. Carusi. I have had inserted 
in the Recorp the matter which has just 
been read by the clerk, and I am wonder- 
ing whether Mr. Carusi will now proceed 
to call the consul general at Munich, Mr. 
Sam Woods, a liar, and whether he will 
take Mr. Sam Woods to task, as he says 
he has taken the employee of the Dis- 
placed Persons Commission to task for 
having made statements to me. The 
statement just read by the clerk is a 
statement on file with the State Depart- 
ment, made by an Official of the State 
Department, unhesitatingly, and it 
shows, as did the statements of the wit- 
nesses who testified before me in Stutt- 
gart and Munich, that there is continual 
fraud in the matter of securing visas for 
displaced persons. 

It was stated to me in Europe, not once, 
but repeatedly, that for a package of 
cigarettes one could get a birth certifi- 
cate; for a package of cigarettes one 
could get affidavits showing his residence 
to be at a certain place at a certain time, 
when he was not there at all. All those 
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statements are at the present time in 
the possession oi the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, and of a subcommitteé thereof and 
no doubt will be disclosed. But, now 
that Mr. Carusi has seen fit to call the 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee a 
liar for having released the statement of 
a witness, I am wondering whether he is 
going to call Sam Woods a liar. If he 
does, I merely want to tell Mr. Carusi 
that I shall have more material for him, 
and by the time he gets through with 
his Ananias club, it is going to be a real 
organization. 


REPEAL OF OLEOMARGARINE TAXES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 2023) to regulate oleo- 
margarine, to repeal certain taxes relat- 
ing to oleomargarine, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment proposed by the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. McCartuy] in line 
10, page 4, of the original bill. 

CESS 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I under- 
stand there are to be a number of other 
speakers, both for and against the pend- 
ing measure, and in view of the fact that 
the hour is now 5 o'clock, I presume we 
should probably take a recess until to- 
morrow. I should like to ask Senators 
who are interested in the bill whether 
they feel that we might be able to get a 
unanimous-consent agreement for a vote 
sometime soon on the bill and all amend- 
ments. 

Mr. LANGER. I do not think we can 
get a unanimous-consent agreement to- 
night, but perhaps we may tomorrow. 

Mr. LUCAS. I thank the Senator. 
Under those circumstances, I move that 
the Senate stand in recess until 12 o’clock 
noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 2 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Thursday, 
January 12, 1950, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NCMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate January 11 (legislative day of 
January 4), 1950: 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 


Adrian W. Maher, of Connecticut, to be 
United States attorney for the district of 
Connecticut. He is now serving in this of- 
fice under an appointment which expired 
December 18, 1949. 

Henry L. Hess, of Oregon, to be United 
States attorney for the district of Oregon. 
He is now serving in this office under an 
appointment which expired November 29, 
1949. 

In THE Navy 


Vice Adm. Francis S. Low, United States 
Navy, to have the grade, rank, pay, and al- 
lowances of a vice admiral while serving as 
Deputy Chief of Naval Operations (Logistics). 

Rear Adm. John H. Cassady, United States 
Navy, to have the grade, rank, pay, and al- 
lowances of a vice admiral while serving as 
Deputy Chief of Naval Operations (Air). 

Vice Adm. William M. Fechteler, United 
States Navy, to have the grade, rank, pay, and 
allowances of an admiral while serving as 
commander in chief, Atlantic and United 
States Atlantic Fleet. 

Rear Adm. Lynde D. McCormick, United 
States Navy, to be Vice Chief of Naval Opera- 
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tions in the Department of the Navy, and to 
have the grade, rank, pay, and allowances of 
a vice admiral while so serving under a Presi- 
dential designation. 

Vice Adm. Robert B. Carney, United States 
Navy, to have the grade, rank, pay, and al- 
lowances of a vice admiral while serving as 
commander, Second Task Fleet. 

Vice Adm. John J. Ballentine, United 
States Navy, to have the grade, rank, pay, and 
allowances of a vice admiral while serving as 
commander, Sixth Task Fleet. 

Rear Adm. Joseph F. Jelley, Jr., Civil Engi- 
neer Corps, United States Navy, to be Chief 
of the Bureau of Yards and Docks in the 
Department of the Navy, with the rank of 
rear admiral, for a term of 4 years, 


SENATE 


TuHurspay, January 12, 1950 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, January 
4, 1950) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock merid- 
ian, on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, this sacred altar at 
which our spirits bow in the midst of 
another day’s demands is the witness of 
our weakness and of how fruitless are 
our quests and how futile are our ar- 
guments if we turn not to Thee in the 
humility of prayer. In these fateful 
days for whose decisions the future will 
judge us, by Thine enabling might may 
we maintain our integrity unsullied by 
animosities, prejudices, or personal am- 
bitions, regarding always public office as 
a sacred trust. As our frail hands have 
a part in the shaping of the world that 
is to be, give to us the vision, the wis- 
dom, and the courage that will make for 
both justice and lasting peace. In the 
dear Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


ATTENDANCE OF A SENATOR 


EDWIN C. JOHNSON, a Senator from the 
State of Colorado, appeared in his seat 
today. 

THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Lucas, and by unan- 
imous consent, the reading of the Jour- 
nal of the proceedings of Wednesday, 
January 11, 1950, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. LUCAS. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Cordon Flanders 
Anderson Darby ar 
Brewster Donnell Fulbright 
Bricker Douglas George 
Bridges Downey Gillette 
Butler Dworshak Graham 
Cain Green 
Capehart Ecton Gurney 
Chapman Ellender Hayden 
Connally Ferguson ickson 
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Hickenlooper Lucas Russell 
Hill McCarran Saltonstall 
Hoey McCarthy Schoeppel 
Holland McClellan Smith, Maine 
Humphrey McFarland Smith, N. J. 
Hunt McKellar Sparkman 
Ives McMahon Stennis 
Jenner Magnuson Tait 
Johnson, Colo. Malone Taylor 
Johnson, Tex. Martin Thomas, Okla. 
Johnston, S. C. Maybank Thomas, Utah 
Kefauver Millikin Thye 
Kem Morse Tobey 
Kilgore Mundt Tydings 
Knowland Myers Vandenberg 
Langer Neeiy Watkins 
Leahy O'Conor Wherry 
Lehman O'Mahoney Wiley 
Lodge Pepper Williams 
Long Robertson Young 

Mr. MYERS. I announce that the 


Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Benton] 
and the Senator from Montana IMr. 
Murray] are absent on public business. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] 
and the Senator from Kentucky IMr. 
WITHERS] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez] and the Senator from Oklahoma 
Mr. Kerr] are absent on official business 
as members of a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Public Works, holding 
hearings on various fiood-control and 
public-works projects in the State of New 
Mexico. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr, LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent, that Senators be 
allowed to present petitions and memo- 
rials, introduce bills and resolutions, and 
submit reports and other routine matters 
for the Recorp without debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


REPORT OF ECONOMIC COOPERATION 
ADMINISTRATION—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, which 
was read, and, with the accompanying 
report, referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 


To the Congress of the United States of 
America: 

I am transmitting herewith the sixth 
report of the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration created by the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1948, Public Law 472 of 
the Eightieth Congress, approved April 
3, 1948. 

The report covers activities under the 
Economic Cooperation Act of 1948 (title I 
of Public Law 472, as amended) as well 
as the programs of economic aid to 
China under section 12 of Public Law 47, 
Eighty-first Congress, and to the Re- 
public of Korea under the provisions of 
the Foreign Aid Appropriation Act of 
1949 (Public Law 793, 80th Cong.) and 
Public Laws 154 and 196, Eighty-first 
Congress. There is also included in the 
appendix a summary of the status of the 
United States foreign relief program 
(Public Law 84, 80th Cong.) and the 
United States foreign aid program (Pub- 
lic Law 389, 80th Cong.). 

This report is for the quarter ended 
September 30, 1949. 

Harry S, TRUMAN, 

THE Warre House, January 12, 1950, 
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COMMITTEE SERVICE 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, since 
there are three new Members of the 
Senate it is necessary to rearrange com- 
mittee assignments. It is my under- 
standing that those on the Republican 
side of the aisle in charge of committee 
assignments are ready to report their 
assignments to committees, and we on 
the Democratic side are ready to make 
such a report. I now send to the desk 
an order which I ask to have read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


Ordered, That Mr. Rorertson be excused 
from further service as a member of the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Departments and assigned to service on 
the Committee on Appropriations; 

That Mr. Tarron be excused from further 
service as a member of the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments 
and the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration and assigned to service on the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs; 

That Mr. LEA be excused from further 
service as a member of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs and assigned to 
service on the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments and the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service; 

That Mr. Myers be excused from further 
service as a member of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration and assigned to 
service on the Committee on Finance; 

That Mr. Wrrnenrs be excused from further 
service as a member of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare and assigned to 
service on the Committee on the Judiciary; 

That Mr. GRAHAM be excused from further 
service as a member of the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service and assigned 
to service on the Committee on Rules and 
Administration; 

That Mr. BENTON be assigned to service on 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Departments and the Committee on 
Rules and Administration; 

That Mr. LEHMAN be assigned to service on 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs and the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the minority I send to the desk 
an order for committee assignments 
which I ask to have read, and I ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


Ordered, That Mr. CAIN be, and he is hereby, 
excused from further service as a member 
of the Committee on Banking and Currency 
and assigned to service on the Committee on 
Armed Services; 

That Mr. DworsHax be, and he is hereby, 
assigned to service on the Committee on the 
District of Columbia and to service on the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service; 

That Mr. Darsy be, and he is hereby, as- 
signed to service on the Committee on the 
District of Columbia and to service on the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service; 

That Mr. Ives be, and he is hereby, excused 
from further service as a member of the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, and 
assigned to service on the Committee on 
Banking and Currency; : 

That Mr. Munpr be, and he is hereby, ex- 
cused from further service as a member of 
the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
and assigned to service on the Committee on 
Rules and Administration; 

That Mr. WiLIaMs be, and he is hereby, 
excused from further service on the Com- 
mittee on Finance, and assigned to service 
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on the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the committee assignments as 
read, are agreed to. 


PETITION 


Mr. GREEN presented a resolution of 
the General Assembly of the State of 
Rhode Island, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance, as follows: 


Resolution memorializing Congress with re- 
lation to enactment of legislation to 
incorporate the principle of reinsurance as 
a means of enabling the Federal Govern- 
ment to assume its responsibilities in 
financing the unemployment compensa- 
tion program and thereby equalizing the 
tax burden among the States 
Whereas Rhode Island has few natural re- 

sources and is dependent on light manufac- 

turing industries; and 

Whoreas the economy of Rhode Island and 
that of other industrialized States depends 
largely upon a demand for our manufactured 
products which is far beyond a State's border 
to contain and far beyond a State’s power to 
control; and 

Whereas these and most causes of unem- 
ployment are national in scope; and 

Whereas the effects of unemployment fall 
unevenly upon the highly industrialized 

States, of which Rhode Island is one; and 
Whereas this results in a severe drain on 

the Rhode Island unemployment compen- 

sation fund, placing this State in an un- 
favorable, competitive position with other 

States not so severely affected; and 
Whereas President Harry S. Truman has 

proposed that the Federal Government 

assume its responsibilities with reference 
thereto: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the General Assembly of 
the State of Rhode Island and Providence 

Plantations hereby memorializes and peti- 

tions the Congress of the United States to 

pass, and the President of the United States 
to approve, if passed, legislation which would 
incorporate the principle of reinsurance as 

a means of enabling the Federal Government 

to assume its responsibility in financing in 

part the unemployment compensation pro- 
gram and thereby equalizing the tax burden 
among the States; and be it further 
Resolved, That duly certified copies of this 

resolution be transmitted forthwith by the 
secretary of state to the President of the 
United States and to each of the Senators 
and Representatives from Rhode Island in 
the Congress of the United States, earnestly 
requesting the latter to use their efforts to 
be certain that legislation is enacted which 
would carry out the purposes of this reso- 
lution. 


PROHIBITION OF LIQUOR ADVERTISING— 
PETITIONS 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, yes- 
terday I presented to the Senate petitions 
sent to me by Mrs. Nora B. Powell, State 
legislative director, WCTU, New Castle, 
Del., signed by 1,637 citizens of New 
Castle County, Del., and 353 citizens of 
Kent County, Del., in support of legisla- 
tion now pending before the Senate 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce to prohibit the advertising of 
alcoholic beverages over the radio, I 
have today received another letter from 
Mrs. Powell transmitting similar peti- 
tions signed by 71 citizens of New Castle 
County, Del, and 75 citizens of Kent 
County, Del. I ask that these petitions 
also be referred to the Senate Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
for its consideration. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The peti- 
tions will be received and referred to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


ATTACKS BY CHINESE ON AMERICAN- 
FLAG SHIPS—PETITION OF ISBRANDT- 
SEN CO., INC., NEW YORK 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, it seems 
likely that each Member of the Congress 
has received a copy of the petition which 
the Isbrandtsen Co., Inc., seeks to have 
considered by the Congress. I have read 
and become curicus about the copy of 
the petition which was sent to my office. 
Knowing absolutely nothing about the 
stated complaints and alleged facts I ask 
unanimous consent that the petition be 
printed in the Recorp in hope that an 
answer to the petition will be prepared by 
the executive agencies referred to in the 
petition, and offered to the junior Sena- 
tor from Washington for insertion in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the petition 
was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

A PETITION BY THE ISBRANDTSEN Co, 
To the Congress of the United States. 

HONORABLE Sms: Our company has been 
engaged for many years in world-wide cargo- 
and passenger-ship operations and merchan- 
dising. At times we have operated over 50 
large ships in all parts of the world and em- 
ploy hundreds of American citizens on our 
vessels and ashore whose homes and families 
are in almost every State in the Union. 


ATTACKS BY THE CHINESE ON OUR AMERICAN- 
FLAG SHIPS AND THE AMERICAN CITIZENS 
ABROAD 
You undoubtedly have read, recently, in 

the press about the experiences through 
which our American-fiag ships have gone, in 
conducting their regular and long-estab- 
lished course of trade in the Far East and 
especially on the high seas, off the mouth 
of the Yangtze River, at the approaches to 
the port of Shanghai, China. 

In September, two of our American-flag 
ships, the Flying Independent and the Fly- 
ing Clipper were, under threats of shelling, 
stopped by Chinese gunboats, on the high 
seas, outside the entrance to the Yangtze 
River and were then seized and taken to 
a Nationalist Chinese naval base on the Chu- 
san Islands and were held under seizure for 
10 days before being released, notwithstand- 
ing there were aboard over a hundred pas- 
sengers, including refugees from Shanghai— 
whom the American consul at Shanghai 
beseeched us to take aboard—as well as the 
American crews. 

In November, two more of our American- 
flag ships, the Flying Cloud and the Sir John 
Franklin, were actually fired upon, on the 
high seas, off the mouth of the Yangtze 
River, and were severely damaged by a bar- 
rage of shells from those Chinese gunboats, 
seriously endangering the lives of more than 
a hundred American citizens aboard those 
ships. Ironically, those same Chinese gun- 
boats, we are informed, are former United 
States warships, which were among the 132 
war vessels presented to the Chinese Gov- 
ernment by our Government. 


NO LAWFUL OR RECOGNIZED BLOCKADE, OR BEL- 
LIGERENT RIGHT TO STOP OR ATTACK AMERICAN 
SHIPS ON THE HIGH SEAS EXISTS 
Before sending our ships, in September and 

November, on voyages bound for Shanghai, 

we consulted, at length, with the Depart- 

ment of State, in reference to a reporied 
blockade of that port, announced on June 
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20, 1949, by the Chinese Nationalists. Sec- 
retary of State Acheson informed us, un- 
equivocally, in writing, on September 16, 
1949, that the United States Government 
does not recognize the purported blockade of 
Chinese ports by the Nationalist Government 
of China. 


THE UNITED STATES PROTESTED AGAINST THE 
UNLAWFULNESS OF THE BLOCKADE, OR PORT- 
CLOSURE ORDER 


Secretary Acheson also informed us that 
he had, on June 25, 1949, filed official United 
States protest against the purported and an- 
nounced blockade, or port-closure order, on 
the ground that it was unlawful under in- 
ternational law and invalid, and would not 
be recognized by the United States. 

Mr. Acheson also informed us that the 
United States does not recognize the exist- 
ence in China, of any kind of war, civil or 
otherwise, and that, accordingly, the Na- 
tionalist China Navy has no belligerent 
rights on the high seas or elsewhere, because 
it is not a recognized belligerent. He has 
stated that nobody but a belligerent has a 
right to stop or attack an American ship on 
the high seas, or to declare a blockade, or to 
interfere in any way with an American ship 
on the high seas. 

Proceeding on that official advice, when 
our two American ships, the Flying Inde- 
pendent and the Flying Clipper, under threat, 
by radio, of gunfire, were stopped on the high 
seas, by Chinese gunboats, while en route 
toward the mouth of the Yangtze River, and 
‘were seized and taken to the distant Chusan 
Islands, we appealed urgently to the Navy De- 
partment, and to the State Department, for 
protection against such clearly unlawful ac- 
tions. The Navy Department, however, ar- 
bitrarily refused to afford protection, not- 
withstanding the acts of Congress requiring 
it to do so, and the only satisfaction we ob- 
tained from the State Department was the 
information that it had asked an American 
consul, in China, for a report on the inci- 
dent. f 

On October 5, 1949, however, the Acting 
Secretary of State publicly announced, 
through the press, that the Chinese Nation- 
alist Government had been warned that the 
United States would view seriously any at- 
tack on American ships uncer the purported 
port-closure or blockade either by Chinese 
warships or by Chinese airplanes. 


THE UNLAWFUL ATTACKS ON, AND SHELLING OF, 
THE “FLYING CLOUD” AND THE “SIR JOHN 
FRANKLIN,” AND THE ATTEMPTED MURDER OF 
AMERICAN CREWS AND PASSENGERS 


On November 15, 1949, our American-flag 
ship, the steamship Flying Cloud, while upon 
the high seas, was fired upon by a barrage of 
direct shelling from 3-inch guns, by these 
Chinese gunboats, and was barely able to 
escape and reach another port. 

On November 25, 1949, a like attack was 
made on our American-flag ship, the Sir John 
Franklin, while on the high seas. 

It is only a miracle that the many Amer- 
ican members of our crews, and the Ameri- 
can passengers on-board those two ships, 
were not killed or severely injured. Photos 
taken of the Flying Cloud, after the attack 
on her, show that one shot went straight 
through the ship's American flag, and that 
a hole 13 inches in diameter was blown 
through the ship’s side. On the Sir John 
Franklin, one 3-inch shell exploded close to 
the bridge and was clearly aimed by the 
Chinese directly at the American master and 
American officers on the bridge. 


OUR GOVERNMENT PROTESTED AGAINST THE AT- 
TACKS ON THE “FLYING CLOUD” AND_ON THE 
“SIR JOHN FRANKLIN,” ON THE GROUND THAT 
THEY WERE UNLAWFUL 


On November 18 the State Department filed 
with the Chinese Nationalist Government, 
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and published in full in the newspapers, a 
protest against the Chinese attack on the 
Flying Cloud, on the ground that it was un- 
lawful. 

On November 28 the State Department also 
filed with the Chinese Nationalist Govern- 
ment, and published in full in the news- 
papers, a like protest against the Chinese 
attack on the Sir John Franklin on the 
ground that it was unlawful. 

Both protests of the United States Gov- 
ernment were arbitrarily rejected by the 
Chinese Nationalist Government, and no de- 
nial was made of the attacks or that they 
were unlawful. And there the matter was 
allowed to rest. 


“ON OUR OWN,” SAYS THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


To all our protests to the Navy Depart- 
ment and to the State Department, and our 
requests for protection, from our Navy, for 
our ships while on the high seas, the Navy 
Department referred us to the State Depart- 
ment and the Secretary of State merely re- 
iterated that we were “on our own,” and that 
our American ships, although on admittedly 
lawful voyages, were proceeding at their own 
risk, even on the high seas, toward the mouth 
of the Yangtze River—adding, probably in- 
tended as our only comfort, that, of course, 
“the action of the Chinese naval vessel in 
indiscriminately and wantonly firing on an 
American-flag ship and thus endangering 
American lives was unjustifiable and contrary 
to the law and practice of nations” and “the 
United States Government holds the Chinese 
Nationalist Government fully responsible for 
any losses sustained by American nationals 
as a result of these reckless acts.” 

The ultimate measure of that responsibility 
in American dollars is highly conjectural. 
We are contending here for principle, not 
damages. 

We contend for the historic and constitu- 
tional American policy of protection by our 
Navy and Congress for law-abiding American 
citizens on American ships on the high seas— 
wherever they may be on the high seas— 
against admittedly lawless attack. 

The Secretary of State continued, however, 
to repeat, on his own responsibility, that the 
Navy would not furnish any escort, or pro- 
tection, as the English had provided for their 
ships, or furnish our American ships, or to 
the American passengers, or to the Ameri- 
can crews, any safeguard, whatsoever, while 
lawfully on the high seas, and the nearby 
Navy ships did not in fact respond or come 
to the aid of the American ships, after their 
masters had sent distress signals, radioing 
for Navy assistance, while being actually at- 
tacked. 

We have lodged with the Secretary of State 
and the Secretary of the Navy opinions of one 
of our counsel that those Departments of our 
Government had no lawful authority to ig- 
nore or set aside the United States Navy reg- 
ulations, articles 0320, 0313, and 0314, issued 
pursuant to acts of Congress, and having the 
force of statute law, imposing the statutory 
and mandatory duty on the Navy of protect- 
ing American ships, crews, and passengers 
against lawless attack. Those opinions of 
our counsel have been published in the press 
and are available, upon request. 

We have never been able to comprehend, by 
what authority the State Department has as- 
sumed to speak for the Navy, but the Navy 
apparently has defaulted to the State De- 
partment, as its spokesman—and this de- 
spite the published United States Navy Reg- 
ulations and Articles for the Government 
of the Navy of the United States (sec. 8, 
clause 20; sec. 1624 Rev. Stat.) imposing the 
statutory duty on all senior naval officers to 
render assistance and protection to American 
citizens and property whenever in danger 
(see United States Navy Regulations, 1948, 
arts. 0320, 0313, and 0314). 
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AMERICAN WARSHIPS STOOD NEARBY, BUT 
OFFERED NO AID 


‘There is a large naval force or naval task 
force, in these waters, on the high seas off 
the China coast, readily available for those 
purposes, and, we understand, regularly as- 
signed to the mission, or task, of protecting 
all American life and property in an area 
off the China coast, including the very place 
on the high seas, off the mouth of the Yangtze 
River, where all of the attacks on our Amer- 
ican ships have been made, and where the 
Chinese Nationalists have within the last 
week claimed that they have been la: 
mines indiscriminately, to blow up American 
ships, crews, and passengers, notwithstanding 
that our American ships have been at all 
times carcfully observing all the laws of the 
United States and the rules of international 
law. That naval force has an admiral in com- 
mand of the United States naval forces, west- 
ern Pacific. All of the United States Navy 
warships in that naval force are, however, ap- 
parently following orders from the Secretary 
of State, to pay no attention to the shelling 
of American ships and the attempted murder 
of American crews and passengers by ad- 
mittedly lawless Chinese warships. Such an 
attitude constitutes the first occasion in the 
history of the United States when the Navy 
has so stood aloof from its sworn and statu- 
tory duties, as imposed by acts of Congress 
(secs. 1547 and 1624, Rev. Stat.), in Navy 
Regulations and in the Articles for the Gov- 
ernment of the Navy (sec. 8, clause 20). 

Congress, and not the Secretary of State, 
has the constitutional power and jurisdic- 
tion over American ships, crews, and pas- 
sengers on the high seas, and over the regu- 
lation or restriction of American foreign 
commerce or shipping, and also over the 
Navy, during peace, in protecting Americans 
on the high seas. Those are domestic mat- 
ters, between Congress and American citizens, 
and are not subject to arbitrary regulation 
by the Secretary of State, by directing the 
setting aside or the evasion of acts of Con- 
gress or the Navy Regulations and Articles. 


THE LATEST CLAIM OF THE CHINESE NATIONALIST 
NAVY THAT IT HAS LAWLESSLY LAID MINES 
INDISCRIMINATELY ON THE HIGH SEAS OFF THE 
MOUTH OF THE YANGTZE RIVER TO BLOW UP 
AMERICAN SHIPS HAS NOT CHANGED THE SIT- 
UATION 
Within the last week the Chinese Nation- 

alist Navy has made a claim that it has laid 

mines on the high seas at the place where 
the attacks on our American ships by gun- 
fire have already been made. The State De- 
partment has made no statement or finding 
of its own that the present Chinese National- 
ist Navy’s claim that it has laid mines there 
is true or correct in fact. Our own inyes- 
tigation to date has disclosed that no Chi- 
nese Nationalist Navy ship or supposed mine 
layer has approached closer to land or shore 
than 8 miles from shore, which is well out 
on the high seas, and outside Chinese terri- 
torial waters, so that any possible mines 
would have to be laid on the high seas, It 
is just as unlawful to attack American ships 
by laying mines indiscriminately on the high 
seas as it is to shoot at them on the high 
seas, so that the claimed mine laying does 
not change the situation, excepting to fur- 
ther emphasize the urgent need of American 
ships for the Navy to furnish the protection 
guaranteed by Congress and commanded in 

Navy regulations. 

WE BOUGHT OUR SHIPS FROM OUR GOVERNMENT 
All these American-flag ships of ours have 

each a capacity of about 10,000 tons and 

were purchased by us from the United States 

Maritime Commission. They were built by 

our Government during the war, and thus 

are entirely American ships. 
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THE STATE DEPARTMENT THREATENS OUR 
MASTERS 


The latest disturbing, unauthorized, and 
extraordinary conduct of the State Depart- 
ment has been to announce, through its 
consuls, in Korea and other ports in the Far 
East, that “violation of the warning (of the 
Secretary of State) will render masters of 
United States-flag vessels liable to action 
under Revised Statute, section 4450,” which 
is the law providing for revocation of a 
master's license for incompetence and mis- 
conduct, etc. Of course, any such action, 
aimed at taking away the licenses of our 
American captains, would necessarily have to 
be initiated and determined by the United 
States Coast Guard, which is under the juris- 
diction of our Treasury Department—not the 
State Department. 

Again, we are puzzled at the confusion of 
jurisdiction, because we are unable to com- 
prehend by what authority, or voluntary sur- 
render of jurisdiction, the State Department 
speaks for the Coast Guard, or its superior, 
the Treasury Department. 

So the matter stands at this hour with 
more of our United States-flag ships en 
route to the still lawfully open port of 
Shanghai. 

The State Department still refuses assist- 
ance; the Secretary of State announced, for 
the Navy, that our armed services will not 
obey their oaths or duty under acts of Con- 
gress and Navy regulations and articles, to 
come to the assistance of endangered Ameri- 
can lives and property; the State Depart- 
ment threatens our masters with revocation 
of their licenses—we assume through some 
action which should be initiated by the sep- 
arate Treasury Department—through our 
Coast Guard. And let us emphasize that at 
no time has the Secretary of State seen fit 
to forbid our vessels to go to Shanghai. 
although his determination on such an edict 
has been expressly requested of the Secre- 
tary of State. ; 

LABOR JOINS IN PROTESTING TO THE STATE 

DEPARTMENT 

This conglomeration of Government au- 
thority, and its threats, are most disturbing, 
not only to us but to countless others, in- 
cluding not only shippers, exporters, and im- 
porters but all the American officers and 
crews on our ships. 

For instance, the National Maritime Union, 
representing our unlicensed crews, and the 
National Master Mates and Pilots Associa- 
tion, representing our officers on board, have 
vigorously protested to the Secretary of State 
at the complete confusion and his refusal 
to afford protection. Especially are these 
labor organizations incensed at this latest 
threat of reprisal on the American masters 
by revocation of their licenses. 

ANSWERING SOME SMEARS 

Because certain items may have come to 
your attention, which have usually and per- 
sistently been fabricated to confuse the is- 
sue involved, we comment on a few here. 

NO MUNITIONS CARRIED 

The cargoes we have taken into Shanghai 
have usually originated in the Chinese port 
of Hong Kong and haye consisted principally 
of foodstuffs, textiles, and medicine, with no 
munitions among them, whatsoever. 

Incidentally, other American steamship 
lines—with no warning from the Secretary 
of State—including one line owned and con- 
trolled by an agency of the United States 
Government, have called, and are calling, 
with like cargo, regularly, at other ports in 
China—such as Tientsin—all ports held by 
the Communists. Also other American 
steamchip lines, with no objection from the 
State Department, are regularly carrying the 
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-within that foreign country, and this does 


same kind of cargoes directly to ports of the 
Soviet Union. 

Before our ships leave Hong Kong, bound 
for Shanghai, they and their cargoes are al- 
ways officially cleared by the United States 
consul at Hong Kong, who would not issue 
such clearance if any war materials, as de- 
fined by the Munitions Board's or the De- 
partment of Commerce's lists, were on board. 

The cargoes we have taken out of Shang- 
hai have been consigned mostly to American 
citizens, and in the United States—and have 
consisted generally of strategic or short ma- 
terials needed in the United States. Again, 
full clearance has always been granted by 
the United States consul at Shanghai, still 
functioning in that Communist-held city— 
despite the attitude of the Secretary of State 
toward us calling at that port. 

Such goods, transported by us in either 
direction, have made up a comparatively 
small portion of the total capacity of these 
American ships. 

PROFITS? 


Likewise, do we meet the deliberate smear, 
that we are interested in profits on these 
transactions. That is a complete falsehood, 
if it had any relevancy to the fundamental 
principle involved, for which we are fighting. 
The extra cost of such transportation, in- 
cluding increased insurance, wages, bonuses 
to the crews, etc., make any profit problemat- 
ical, if real. In any event, if there are any 
profits—a result which we understand has 
not yet been outlawed in this country—any 
residue, after the payment of taxes, remains 
in this country. 


WE ARE AN AMERICAN COMPANY 


Another deliberate smear about us dealing 
with Communists is succinctly answered by 
our repeated statements, by our 100 percent 
American company—all of whose officers, di- 
rectors, and stockholders are American citi- 
zens— that of the various political ideologies 
throughout the world, the ports of thich we 
serve, the only one ideology in which we are 
in the slightest degree interested, or to which 
we in any respect subscribe, is the American 
ideology—the American way. 

The fifth amendment to our Constitution 
guarantees us that our own Government will 
protect us against being deprived of life, lib- 
erty, or property without due process of law. 


THE OPEN-DOOR POLICY 


That American way of free enterprise en- 
compasses the open- door policy of free access, 
enforced by our Government over all the 
years, and throughout all the world, that is, 
until recently. 

The book John Hay, by Tyler Dennett 
(1934), states (p. 198) when “the Department 
of State was a small and relatively private 
affair * * * with a staff of about 60 
people, among whom perhaps 8 were car- 
rying the load,” it is recorded (p. 299) 
that on June 10, 1900, Secretary Hay tele- 
graphed E. H. Conger, the American Min- 
ister in Peking: “We have no policy in China 
except to protect with energy American in- 
terests, and especially American citizens, and 
the legation.” 


CONGRESS ALONE HAS JURISDICTION 


As American citizens, we address our Con- 
gress, particularly because commerce and the 
free movement of American ships and crews 
on the high seas, cannot be restricted except 
by legislative power. The Secretary of State, 
or the Secretary of the Navy, or the Com- 
mandant of the Coast Guard, have no such 
legislative power, nor even the President. 
Congress exclusively controls commercial re- 
lations and American ships on the high seas, 
and the Secretary of State and President con- 
trol only diplomatic relations with recog- 
nized foreign governments with respect to 
Americans, afid their property, actually 
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not include under any circumstances the 
regulation or restriction of American com- 
merce or shipping. 

There exists no act of Congress, or any 
other valid law or regulation, prohibiting 
American ships from calling at Shanghai, or 
from navigating in the area on the high seas, 
within which our ships were attacked and 
are now being threatened with further at- 
tack. Nor has the Secretary of State issued 
any order prohibiting ships from proceeding 
in these waters. Nor is there any act of Con- 
gress authorizing him or the Secretary of 
the Navy to issue any such prohibition. 

The right of American ships to call at 
Shanghai is further secured by the treaty of 
May 20, 1943, between the United States and 
China, and by a series of earlier similar 
treaties, f 

It has long been a truism of the interna- 
tional relations between our country and 
other nations, that our weakness is their 
strength, 

Our regular, fixed schedule of sailings, to 
accommodate the commerce of the United 
States, calls for the sailing of more of our 
American-flag ships into Shanghai. Other 
ships are scheduled to enter that port any 
day now. A 

Is this unlawful shelling of our American- 
flag ships going to be permitted to continue, 
unchallenged? 

What right has any Chinese Government 
to establish danger zones for our United 
States ships? 


PROMPT ACTION IS VITAL—WHAT CONGRESS 
CAN DO 

Members of Congress: Will you, after read- 
ing the foregoing, and otherwise satisfying 
yourselves of this immediately desperate sit- 
uation, take action toward affording relief, 
in the circumstances? 

Please: First, place this petition in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Second, communicate your views to the 
Secretaries of State, the armed services, the 
Navy and the Treasury, and to the Com- 
mandant of the Coast Guard. 

Third, introduce in your respective bodies, 
appropriate resolutions, joint, or otherwise, 
calling for the immediate investigation of 
these incidents, by a special committee, or 
by one of the appropriate standing commit- 
tees, on Armed Services, or Foreign Rela- 
tions, or Foreign Affairs, or Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee of the Senate 
or the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries of the House, 

Fourth. We call your attention to the pro- 
visions of article I, section 8, of our United 
States Constitution: 

“The Congress shall have power 
To * grant letters of marque and 
reprisal.” 

Only under such a commission, issued by 
you, would we be authorized to arm our ships, 
to defend them, and our people, from the 
admittedly piratical and unlawful attacks, 
against which the duly constituted officials 
of our own Government refuse to offer any 
defense. Must American citizens be com- 
pelled to even suggest such drastic relief? 

There the matter presently rests—in the 
hands of you gentlemen, the 531 duly elected 
Representatives of all our people—the con- 
stitutional superiors of each and all of the 
afore-mentioned public officiais. 

After having, as a last resort, utilized our 
sacred and inviolable, constitutional guaran- 
ty of the right to petition the Government 
for a redress of grievances (Bill of Rights 
amendment 1) we can do no more, 

Respectfully yours, 
ISBRANDTSEN Co., INC., 
By Hans J. ISBRANDTSEN, 
President. 
New Tonk, January 9, 1950. 
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REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 


By Mr, HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration: 

S. Res. 203. Resolution to pay compensa- 
tion for a certain period to employees of 
former Senator John Foster Dulles; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 1269); 

S. Res. 205. Resolution authorizing the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments to employ assistants and make 
expenditures in studying relationships of 
the United States with States and certain 
international organizations; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1210); 

S.Res. 206. Resolution authorizing the 
Committee on Expenditues in the Executive 
Departments to employ temporary assistants 
and make expenditures in studying the oper- 
ations of Government activities; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1211); and 

S. Res. 207. Resolution providing addition- 
al personnel for the official reporters of the 
Senate; without amendment (Rept. No. 1212). 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PERSONNEL 
AND FUNDS 


Pursuant to Senate Resolution 123, 
Eightieth Congress, first session, the fol- 
lowing reports were received by the Sec- 
retary of the Senate: 

DECEMBER 31, 1949. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 
To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 123, Eightieth Con- 
gress, first session, submits the following 
report showing the name, profession, and 
total salary of each person employed by it 
and its subcommittees for the period from 
July 1, 1949, to December 31, 1949, together 
with the funds available to and expended by 
it and its subcommittees: 


Rate of 


Total 
Name and profession anual Erernt A 
J. Nelson Tribby, chief cler. $10, 846. 00/$5, 250, 98 
Justice M. Chambers, staff adviser. 10,846. 00| 5, 250. 98 
Mark H. Galusha, staff adviser. .-.- 10, 846. 00) 5, 250, 98 
Verne D, Mudge, staff adviser.. 0, 846. 00) 5, 250, 98 
Herbert S. Atkinson, assistant ch: 

8 7, 100. 00 3, 441. 68 
Georgia P. Earle, 4, 154, 38) 2,011. 22 
Irene P. Gray, clerical assistant 4, 154. 38 2, 011. 22 
Roberta Van Beek, clerical assist - 

— GAA 4, 154. 38 2,011, 22 


Funds authorized or 11 e for commit - 

tee expenditure, Sist Con 

Amount expended, Jan. 1, 1575, to June 30, 
1949 


Balance unexpended, Dec. 31, 1949. 6, 303. 37 
M. E. TYDINGS, 
Chairman. 


JaNuarY 12, 1950. 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON POST OFFICE AND CIVIL 
SERVICE 
To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 123, Eightieth Con- 
gress, first session, submits the following 
report showing the name, profession, and 
total salary of each person employed by it 
and its subcommittees for the period from 
July 1, 1949, to December 31, 1949, together 
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with the funds available to and expended by 
it and its subcommittees: 


8 ee Rate of Total 
ame and profession salary 
annual received 


2 Bobo, assistant chief elerk_| $4, 849. 61 82, 347. 82 
H. W. Braw ley, assistant staff 280 86 
5. 


director 
— D 

2. 137. 44 
2, 553. 71 


Pee Fau 5 
Gert E. Homan, clerical assi 


Mary Irwin,? staff member 


J. Austin Latimer, staff director. „ 250. 98 
Dorothy Lynott,? clerical assistant. 824. 27 
Ethel Morgan, clerical assistant 2,011, 22 
E. Luise Shawn, clerical assistant... 2,011. 22 
Mrs. Jennie Ulsrud,‘ staff member. 1, 721. 66 


1 Appointed Oct. 5 1949. 
3 Appointed Sept. 1, 1949. 
3 Terminated Sept. 15, 1049. 
4 Terminated Aug. 31, 1949, 
zoe authorized by 5 
8. Res. 78 and S. Res. 1 
Amount expended 


Balance as of Dec. 31, 199 
Funds authorized or a propriated for commit- 
tee expenditure (includes S. Res. 167) 16, 433. 11 


Amount expended.._..-..-.22..22.22-222222.. 3, 714. 51 
Balance unexpended..............-....- 12, 718. 60 
OLIN D. JOHNSTON, 
Chairman. 


January 6, 1950. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 123, Eightieth Con- 
gress, first session, submits the following 
report showing the name, profession, and 
total salary of each person employed by it 
and its subcommittees for the period from 
July 1, 1949, to December 31, 1949, together 
with the funds available to and expended by 
it and its subcommittees: 


Rate of 
Total 
Name and prolession gross | salary 
Sr a received 
J. G. Sourwine, counsel___-......-- |10,946.00 $5, 250. 98 
Joseph A. Davis, chief clerk.. -| 9,683. 21 | 4,687.86 
Francis ©, Rosenberger, assistant 
Chick clerk os aos EEN, 7, 858. 27 3, 804. 38 
J. Carlisle Ruddy, professional 
T 9, 683. 21 | 4, 687. 85 
Robert B. Noung, professional staff_| 9, 517.31 | 4, 607.56 


Mae w. 


Covert, professional 


HO 1 Sheaff, clerical assistant 4, 936. 51 2, 389. 86 
2 1 8 E. Duborg, clerical assist- 
CRESS . „ 936. 51 | 2, 389. 86 
Patience E. McNamee, clerical 
T cerns case 4,936. 51 | 2,389. 86 
Orrin E. Creesy, clerical assistant. 4,675.80 2, 263. 66 
Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditure $20, 000. 00 
Amount expended... 11, 822. 5 
Balance unexpended 8, 677. 46 


Par McCarran, Chairman. 
DECEMBER 31, 1949. 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY—SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALI- 
ZATION 
To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 
The above-mentioned committee, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 123, Eightieth Con- 
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gress, first session, submits the following 
report showing the name, profession, and 
total salary of each person employed by it 
and its subcommittees for the period from 
July 1, 1949, to December 31, 1949, together 
with the funds available to and expended by 
it and its subcommittees: 


i r Rate of | Total 
Lame and profession 

— received 
Richard Arens, staff director. $10,015.02 84, 848. 52 
Drury Harvey Blair, staff member. - 7,775.31 | 3,764. 20 
William F. Cochran, staff member. - 1, 607.85 | 1, 113.06 
Dorothy A. Davis, stenographer. ..| 4, 154.38 | 2,011.22 
Thomas J. Davis, staff member. . 7,775.31 | 3,764, 20 
Otto J. Dekom, investigator . 7, 277.60 | 3, 524.24 
Slobodan M. Draskovitch, investi- 

BOUTS oo E E O 3, 956. 56 406. 64 
Owen K. Earl, staff member 2, 527.14 | 1, 223. 42 
Elizabeth Ann Edwards, stenog- 

— — 2 4, 415. 10 725. 81 
Kat wits S. Florence, stenog- 

S ee 4, 154. 38 126. 93 
Charles A. Grofe, staff member 1. 6,326.94 | 2, 535.76 
Ethel L. Johnson, staff member 7, 360. 55 3, 563. 42 
she 5 Loftus, assistant statt 

ä ———— 8, 100. 07 3, 988. 00 

p! „415. 2, 075.37 

Guy M. Massey, staff member 7, 360. 55 | 3, 563, 42 
Margaret M. Mechling, ste 

4. 154.38 | 2,011, 22 

7, 775.31 | 3, 764. 20 

ber. 7, 277. 60 | 3,523, 24 
Marion L. Morgan, stenograp! 4, 154.38 | 1, 142. 98 
Mary E. Morrill, stenographer. 4, 154.38 | 2,011.22 
‘Anne F. Noyes, Staff member t. 7, 277. 60 | 2, 852. 90 
Lois Catherine Odham, stenog- 

WRU soo eee, oe 4, 675, 80 | 2, 263, 66 
. — J. Polsom, stenographer 1. 3,956.56 1. 318. 84 
Frank P. Randolph, staff member 1. 6,931.05 | 2.021. 53 
Frank W. Schroeder, investigator..| 7,774.31 | 3, 645. 80 
Wayne H. Smithey, ‘staff member. 5, 284. 12 | 2,309.88 
Mary A. Turner, stenographer 4, 154.38 | 2,011. 22 

4,154.38 | 2,011.22 


Joseph V. Wilcox, staff member. 
L. Williamson, staff mem- 


3 Terminated, 
Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 


mittee expenditure . 000. 00 
Amount expended _ 20, 828. 15 
Balance unexpended._.......-.....-.. 30, 171. 85 


Par McCarran, Chairman. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate messages from the President 
of the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

Denis J. McMahon, of New York, N. Y., to 
be collector of internal revenue for the sec- 
ond district of New York, to fill an existing 
vacancy; 

George T. Cromwell, of Ferndale, Md., to 
be collector of customs for customs collec- 
tion district No. 13, with headquarters at 
Baltimore, Md. (reappointment); 

James J. Connors, of Juneau, Alaska, to be 
collector of customs for customs collection 
district No. 31, with headquarters at Juneau, 
Alaska (reappointment); and 

Harry A. Zinn, of Denver, Colo., to be col- 
lector of customs for customs collection dis- 
trict No. 47, with headquarters at Denver, 
Colo. (reappointment). 
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By Mr. MAYBANK, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency: 

James E. Webb, of North Carolina, to be 
United States Alternate Governor of the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund, and United 
States Alternate Governor of the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment for a term of 5 years; 

William McChesney Martin, Jr., of New 
York, to be United States Executive Director 
of the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development for a term of 2 years; 
and 

John S. Hooker, of Maryland, to be United 
States Alternate Executive Director of the 
International Monetary Fund for a term of 
2 years and until his successor has been ap- 
pointed, to which office he was appointed 
during the last recess of the Senate. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. LODGE: 

S. 2838. A bill for the relief of John Ber- 
nard McBride; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

S. 2839. A bill authorizing the naturaliza- 
tion of Nicholas George Strangas; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GREEN: 

S. 2840. A bill for the relief of Adam 
Papachristopoulos; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL: 

8.2841. A bill to authorize the issuance of 
a special series of stamps commemorative of 
the one hundredth anniversary of the death 
of John James Audubon; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

S. 2842. A bill for the relief of Arno Edvin 
Kolm; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL (for himself 
and Mr. LODGE) : 

S. 2848. A bill for the relief of Sisters Pas- 
qualina Bova, Rosa Pellanda, Emilia Dei 
Rossi, Speranza Zoia, and Domenica Lapa- 
dula; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. McCARRAN: 

8. 2844, A bill for the relief of Biagio Poidi- 
mani; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(Mr. KNOWLAND (for himself and Mr. 
Sir of New Jersey) introduced Senate bill 
2845, to enable the President to obligate funds 
heretofore appropriated for assistance in cer- 
tain areas in China until June 30, 1950, which 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, and appears under a separate 
heading.) 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

S. 2846. A bill for the relief of the United 
Transformer Corp.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. YOUNG: 

S. J. Res. 141. Joint resolution to change 
the name of the reservoir to be formed above 
Garrison Dam and known as Garrison Reser- 
voir or Garrison Lake, to Lake Thompson; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, 


ECONOMIC AID TO CHINA 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from New Jersey 
{Mr. SmirH] and myself, I introduce a 
bill which proposes to extend title 4 of 
the ECA Act, insofar as it relates to eco- 
nomic aid for China, from its present 
termination date of February 15, to the 
end of the fiscal year June 30, 1950. In- 
asmuch as the President indicated re- 
cently that he was favorably disposed 
toward economic aid, I hope this will 
meet with his approval. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 2845) to enable the Presi- 
dent to obligate funds heretofore appro- 
priated for assistance in certain areas 
in China until June 30, 1950, introduced 
by Mr. KNOwWLAND (for himself and Mr. 
SMITH of New Jersey), was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 


CONSTRUCTION, REPAIR, AND PRESERVA- 
TION OF CERTAIN PUBLIC WORKS— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. LODGE (for himself and Mr, 
SALTONSTALL) submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to the bill (H. R. 5472) authorizing the 
construction, repair, and preservation of 
certain public works on rivers and har- 
bors for navigation, flood control, and 
for other purposes, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING SENATE 
SESSION 


On request of Mr. Jonnson of Colorado, 
and by unanimous consent, the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
was authorized to hold hearings this 
afternoon and tomorrow afternoon on 
the Langer bill. 

On request of Mr. Maysank and by 
unanimous consent the housing subcom- 
mittee of the Banking and Currency 
Committee was authorized to hold a 
hearing this afternoon. 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE NE- 
BRASKA STATE BAR ASSOCIATION— 
ADDRESS BY SENATOR MARTIN 


[Mr. MARTIN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address by 
him at the fiftieth anniversary meeting of 
the Nebraska State Bar Association, Omaha, 
Nebr., October 21, 1949, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR MYERS BEFORE 
THE PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY OF NEW 
YORE 
[Mr. MYERS asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an address de- 

livered by him before the Pennsylvania 

Society of New York, at the annual dinner of 

the society, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in 

New York on December 10, 1949, which ap- 

pears in the Appendix.] 


LOCAL PUBLIC-WORKS PLANNING AND 
HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION—NEWS LET- 
TER BY SENATOR MYERS 


[Mr. MYERS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recor a Washington 
news letter prepared by him regarding local 
public-works planning and hospital con- 
struction, which appears in the Appendix.] 


HOOVER REPORT—NEWS LETTER BY 
SENATOR MYERS 
Mr. MYERS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a news letter pre- 
pared by him regarding the Hoover report, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 

EARLY SENATE LEGISLATIVE CALENDAR, 
1950—NEWS LETTER BY SENATOR 
MYERS 
[Mr. MYERS asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recor a news letter pre- 

pared by him regarding the early Senate leg- 
islative calendar for 1950, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 
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IMPROVEMENT OF GENERAL WELFARE 
IN 1949—NEWS LETTER BY SENATOR 
MYERS 


[Mr. MYERS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a news letter pre- 
pared by him regarding improvement of gen- 
eral welfare in 1949, which appears in the 
Appendix. ] 


ADDRESS BY PAUL G. HOFFMAN BEFORE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 


Mr. LUCAS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address de- 
livered by Paul G. Hoffman, Economic Co- 
operation Administrator, before the annual 
meeting of the Association of American Col- 
leges, Cincinnati, Ohio, January 10, 1949, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


SENATOR GREEN’S ADVOCACY OF FISH- 
ERIES CONSERVATION — EDITORIAL 
FROM THE PAWTUCKET (R. I.) TIMES 


[Mr. LEAHY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record an editorial en- 
titled “Green for Conservation,” published 
in the Pawtucket (R. I.) Times of January 
9, 1950, which appears in the Appendix. ] 


SENATOR MORSE’S ADVICE TO THE RE- 
PUBLICANS—EDITORIAL FROM THE ST, 
LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


[Mr. TOBEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “A Maverick’s Advice to the GOP,” 
published in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE GENOCIDE CONVENTION—EDITORIAL 
FROM THE SPRINGFIELD (MASS.) 
UNION 


[Mr. LODGE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record an editorial en- 
titled “The Genocide Convention,” published 
in the Springfield (Mass.) Union of December 
24, 1949, which appears in the Appendix.] 


RECOGNITION OF SPAIN—ARTICLE BY 
CONSTANTINE BROWN 


[Mr. O'CONOR asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Record an article en- 
titled “United States Boycott of Spain Has 
Rallied Peoples Behind the Franco Banner” 
written by Constantine Brown, and published 
in the Washington Star of November 15, 
1949, which appears in the Appendix.] 


REPORT FROM INDIA 


[Mr. HUMPHREY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp two articles by 
Mr. and Mrs. Harris Wofford, one published 
in the November 1949 issue of the magazine 
Common Cause, and the other published in 
the St. Paul (Minn.) Dispatch of November 
25, 1949, which appear in the Appendix. ] 
NEW YORK TIMES EDUCATIONAL SURVEY 

[Mr. HUMPHREY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a regional 
break-down of a study undertaken by the 
New York Times through its education edi- 
tor, Dr. Benjamin Fine, published in the New 
York Times of January 9, 1950, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


THE CRISIS IN EDUCATION—ARTICLE BY 
DR. BENJAMIN FINE 
[Mr. HUMPHREY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “United States Schools Still Impaired 
Despite Gains in Teachers,” written by Dr. 
Benjamin Fine, and published in the New 
York Times of January 9, 1950, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 
THE FORMOSA CRUSADE—ARTICLE BY 
WALTER LIPPMANN 
{Mr. HUMPHREY asked and obtained leave 


to have printed in the Rrecorp an article en- 
titled “The Formosa Crusade,” written by 
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Walter Lippmann, and published in the 

Washington Post of January 5, 1950, which 

appears in the Appendix.] 

VALUE OF INSPECTION TRIPS BY MEM- 
BERS OF CONGRESS—ARTICLE BY 
FRED SPARKS 
[Mr. FERGUSON asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an article 

entitled “Sparks Defends Junketeers’ Right 

To Criticize Allies,” written by Fred Sparks, 

and published in the Chicago Daily News of 

January 6, 1950, which appears in the Ap- 

pendix.] 

LAYING AWAY THE COLORS—EXCERPT 
FROM ADDRESS BY SENATOR MARTIN 
Mr. MARTIN asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp excerpts from an 

address he delivered at the ceremony of 
laying away the colors in the Hall of Trophies, 

Pennsylvania State Museum, Harrisburg, Pa., 

on October 19, 1949, which appears in the 

Appendix. ] 

WARREN R. AUSTIN 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I rise 
to pay tribute to a fellow Vermonter well 
known to this body, and whose seat 
on this floor I now have the privilege of 
filling. 

At the suggestion of the American Le- 
gion, the school children of Vermont are 
today honoring their greatest fellow citi- 
zen, Warren R. Austin, United States 
Ambassador to the United Nations. I 
wish to put on record at this time my own 
personal tribute to his character and 
services, so that they may be recognized 
here at the same time that the school 
children of Vermont are drawing inspira- 
tion from his useful life and public 
achievements. 

Warren Austin was born in the town 
of Highgate, in the extreme northwest- 
ern corner of Vermont, by the shores of 
Lake Champlain, and close to the Cana- 
dian boundary. After completing his 
public-school education, he went to the 
University of Vermont, from which he 
was graduated in 1899; and then for 3 
years he studied law in his father’s law 
office in St. Albans. This was the old- 
fashioned way in which so many of the 
outstanding members of the legal pro- 
fession have gained their education and 
experience. For 14 years he practiced as 
a member of his father’s firm, and then 
removed to Burlington, Vermont’s larg- 
est city, where he established his own 
law firm, still ably carried on by his son, 
who thus is third in line of succession in 
the profession of this notable Vermont 
family. 

His public service commenced with his 
election as State’s attorney of Franklin 
County in 1904 and United States com- 
missioner in 1907. In 1909 he was 
elected mayor of St. Albans. He spent a 
period in 1916 and 1917 as an attorney 
for the American International Corp. 
in China, and there got his first prac- 
tical experience in foreign affairs 
the field in which he has become so dis- 
tinguished. In a special election in 
March of 1931 he was elected to the 
United States Senate to fill out the unex- 
pired term of Senator Frank L. Greene. 
He was reelected in 1934, and again in 
1940. 

It is not necessary for me to detail his 
services as a member of the United States 
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Senate. They speak for themselves, and 
are carried in the memories of many men 
who have their seats upon this floor. He 
was a hard-working Senator, construc- 
tive in committee work, and wise in 
counsel. Vermont was proud of him. 
He was a member of the Atomic Energy 
Committee, the Committees on Terri- 
tories and Insular Affairs, on Military 
Affairs, and on Interstate Commerce. 
As a member of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee he shared the responsibility of in- 
troducing the first armed-services-unifi- 
cation bill. He early saw the inevitabil- 
ity of our involvement in world conflict. 
Both on the floor of the Senate and 
among his constituents in Vermont he led 
in the movement which finally provided 
for the draft and put our Nation in a 
state of military preparedness. But it 
was his assignment to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations which particularly in- 
trigued his interests, and on which he 
rendered his most valuable service. 

It was with the conviction that the 
President had made a wise choice that 
the people of our State received the news 
of his appointment to his present high 
office. The wisdom of that choice has 
been increasingly evident during the 
years that Ambassador Austin has ful- 
filled the requirements of the difficult 
and dangerous assignment which was 
given him. His patience, his intelli- 
gence, his wide knowledge of interna- 
tional situations, and his devotion to the 
cause of peace among the nations of the 
earth are known to all. 

There is a parallel between his per- 
sonal history and that of our country in 
the years since his birth in 1877. The 
country boy grew up, went to school, pre- 
pared himself for professional work, and 
entered doors that were opened to him 
time after time into flelds of greater use- 
fulness and responsibility. As in the 
case of the man, so also in the case of our 
country: We have grown; we have 
learned; we have found unavoidable re- 
sponsibilities thrust upon us; and in- 
evitably we have become responsible 
leaders in world affairs, just as Ambas- 
sador Austin, through the inevitability 
of his experience, judgment, and charac- 
ter, has grown to play the leading part in 
the broadest theater and the most stir- 
ring drama that has ever appeared on 
the stage of human history. 

Vermont is proud of its son; and I am 
glad, as one of his fellow citizens, to add 
my word of tribute to the work and worth 
of Warren Robinson Austin. 


LOCATION OF STEEL MILL IN NEW 
ENGLAND—LETTER FROM SENATOR 
McMAHON TO SENATOR O’MAHONEY 


Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp a letter which I 
wrote to the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. O'ManonEy], chairman of the 
Joint Committee on the Economic Re- 
port, under date of January 5, 1950, con- 
cerning hearings which his committee 
will begin on January 24 relative to the 
steel situation in the United States. In 
my letter to the Senator from Wyoming 
I have outlined the situation as it per- 
tains to New England and New England’s 
determination to go forward with the 
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securing of steel production facilities in 
the New England area. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JANUARY 5, 1950. 
Hon. Josep C. O’MAHONEY, 
Chairman, Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR O'MAHONEY: I wish to com- 
mend the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Ecport, of which you are chairman, for its 
decision to explore current steel prices and 
their effect on the national economy. This 
inquiry should yield fruitful results. 

I am especially pleased that you have asked 
to appear as a witness, Dr. Alfred C. Neal, vice 
president of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston, who is in a position to offer facts and 
figures which should prove of substantial 
value to the work of the committee. Dr. 
Neal is an eminent economist who is thor- 
oughly familiar with the steel situation both 
nationally and locally. 

For some time past, the New England 
Council has sponsored an effort to locate in 
New England a steel mill of sufficient size to 
help meet the growing demands for steel 
in that area. 

New England has an abundance of metal 
fabricating plants which are vital to its con- 
tinued prosperity and the undisputed fact 
is that New England has been handicapped 
by a lack of sufficient steel for many years 
past. This has placed a severe hardship 
upon the economy of the whole New England 
area, 

There are now available around the rim of 
the Atlantic Ocean ore deposits which are 
more than sufficient in size and quality to 
supply a New England steel mill at prices 
substantially below those now prevailing in 
the steel industry. New England has the 
financial resources and the available markets. 
There is every economic reason why a steel 
plant should be located in New England to 
meet the needs of an expanding economy. 

Our system of private enterprise cannot 
be static; it must be dynamic to meet the 
growing needs of our people. A steel mill in 
New England would not constitute a threat 
to present steel facilities; on the contrary it 
would complement those now in existence. 

The New England Council has sought the 
cooperation of those producing steel com- 
panies which possess the experience and 
technical skills to operate a steel mill of the 
proposed scope. This policy was adopted in 
the belief that the project would be mutually 
advantageous and a wholesome development 
for the Nation’s economy. 

It is unpleasant but true that there has 
developed what seems to be a concerted effort 
among leading steel producers to oppose the 
development of a steel mill in New England. 
This opposition is based, not upon economic 
grounds, but upon reasons which certainly 
will bear the most careful scrutiny by your 
committee. I believe it is beyond dispute 
that the normal economic growth of the 
Nation must not be impeded by artificial 
restraints imposed by a small group of willful 
men, 

In a recent message, President Truman 
wished the New England Council “every suc- 
cess in working out a satisfactory arrange- 
ment with the steel companies.” The Chief 
Executive thus expressed the universal belief 
that the operation of a steel mill in New 
England, under private auspices, would be a 
healthy thing for the economy of the United 
States. 

Steel is the hard core of modern industrial 
life. In a very real sense, the availability of 
steel expands or retards our national pros- 
perity. Steel in sufficient quantities at rea- 
sonable prices is vital to the growth and 
development of New England, 
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I may add that New England will have a 
steel mill, despite the outspoken or under- 
cover hostility of special interests which may 
oppose it. But I believe your committee will 
perform a distinct public service by placing 
the facts before the public. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
Brizn MCMAHON, 
United States Senator. 


LABOR-RELATIONS POLICY—ARTICLE BY 
THOMAS L. STOKES 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, one 
of the most pressing problems facing the 
Congress of the United States is that of 
our country’s labor-relations policy. The 
debate during the first session of the 
Eighty-first Congress on the Thomas bill 
to repeal the Taft-Hartley law demon- 
strated to my mind proof of the conclu- 
sion that the Taft-Hartley law has cre- 
ated a climate in labor relations which is 
conducive more toward hostility, bitter- 
ness, and interference with the civil 
rights of vast numbers of American 
working men and women than toward a 
firm basis for friendly and constructive 
collective bargaining. That debate has 
ended, and for the time being the Taft- 
Hartley issue is not on the floor of the 
Senate. It may well be that the Ameri- 
can electorate again will have to express 
itself at the polls before its will to repeal 
the Taft-Hartley law can be expressed in 
legislation. 

We do have a responsibility, however, 
to face the facts. In many sections of 
America the labor movement faces a 
struggle for its very existence, as em- 
ployers who choose to interfere with at- 
tempts of their employees to organize 
into unions of their own choosing receive 
encouragement from the Taft-Hartley 
law. Here is a most serious problem in- 
volving basic civil rights. 

A subcommittee on labor-management 
relations has been appointed by the Sen- 
ate Labor and Public Welfare Commit- 
tee. I am a member of that subcom- 
mittee, and I urged the subcommittee to 
concern itself with this problem and in- 
form the American people of the facts. 

In this connection I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD a 
recent article by Thomas L. Stokes, and 
I ask that it be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare for 
consideration by that subcommittee. 

There being no objection, the article 
was referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

AN OLD TRICK REAPPEARS 
(By Thomas L. Stokes) 

WASHINGTON.—There is much loose talk 
about big labor and the labor monopoly. 

It refers to giant unions embracing, in 
some cases, hundreds of thousands of work- 
ers in basic industries—coal, steel, automo- 
biles, and the like. They were organized on 
an industry-wide scale to meet the corporate 
powers of giant industry with which they had 
to deal. 

But there is one part of the country where 
they haven't seen much labor monopoly. 
That is the South, where the monopoly power 
seems still to be on the other side. Trade- 
unionism.is in the pioneer era yet in some 
respects and encounters old tricks aban- 
doned long ago elsewhere. 

There is, for example, the illuminating 
case history of two textile mills in northern 
Alabama, at Albertsville and Guntersville m 
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the heart of the TVA area, formerly the Sara- 
toga-Victory Mills which employed 750 per- 
sons. The workers there were organized into 
unions of the Textile Workers Union of 
America and contracts went into effect July 
1, 1946. 

Last spring the two plants were closed 
down with the announcement that they 
could not be operated profitably. Immedi- 
ately things began to happen. 

The supervisory force left at the plants, 
under direction of W. H. McGaha, began a 
campaign to break up the union. 

The first tactics were to circulate printed 
cards to the workers authorizing withdrawal 
from the union. In July the tactics became 
more direct. Through an employee of the 
Albertsville plant the superintendent had the 
word passed around among former workers 
that there was a prospective buyer for the 
mill who operated nine other nonunion 
plants. The deal would not go through, the 
workers were informed, if there was a union 
at the plant. 

Since the plant had been closed 3 months 
by that time, this was persuasive with a 
number of workers who needed jobs. 

At Guntersville, Mr. McGaha told a com- 
mittee of former employees that it would 
begin operations if the workers would sign 
a petition saying they would not join a 
union. 

The plot unfolded neatly in early October 
when sale of the plants was announced to 
the J. R. Abney interests of Anderson, S. C. 
The mills were reopened October 17. In its 
rehiring, the company avoided workers for- 
merly active in the union and hired some 
persons who had not worked in cotton mills 
for years and had never worked at either of 
the two plants. 

The union has filed charges with the 
NLRB, claiming violation of the National 
Labor Relations Act, listing 400 workers who 
have been denied employment. It will take 
a long time for this to go through the pro- 
cedures and possibly the courts. 

The labor monopoly does not seem to work 
in the South. It is still not so simple as 
the propaganda makes out. 


REPEAL OF OLEOMARGARINE TAXES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 2023) to regulate oleo- 
margarine, to repeal certain taxes re- 
lating to oleomargarine, and for other 
purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Wisconsin IMr. 
McCartxyY] to the original bill, on page 
4, after line 10. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, on the floor of the Senate 
we have been discussing all last week, 
and up until now of this week, the ques- 
tion of whether we shall repeal the oleo- 
margarine tax. There is very little I can 
add at this time to the discussion which 
has previously occurred; but I wish to 
go on record on this issue, so that every- 
one will understand my position. I shall 
not at this time undertake to make any 
extended remarks; neither am I going 
to discuss the amendments to the bill. 
I am speaking purely upon the merits of 
the proposed repeal of the oleomargarine 
tax. 

So far as the amendments known as 
the Langer amendments are concerned— 
which insert into this particular discus- 
sion the issues of antipoll tax, anti- 
lynching, and FEPC—I certainly would 
want it understood that the brief re- 
marks I am making here and now do 
not in any way apply to the amendments 
which have been offered, for in my opin- 
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jon the Senate will not seriously consider 
those amendments at this time, because 
I believe the Senate as a body realizes 
that if we should enter upon their dis- 
cussion and if it became necessary to call 
for cloture in the Senate, then, of course, 
the antilynch, antipoll tax, and FEPC 
issues would be stripped from the 
bill, and we would consider only the 
oleomargarine tax. Therefore, it is not 
for the best interests of the Senate, as I 
see the situation, to discuss at length 
these other issues at this time. For that 
reason, I shall discuss only the oleomar- 
garine tax. 

Mr. President, for many decades the 
margarine industry has been a victim of 
taxation without representation. For 
many decades the housewives of this Na- 
tion have been unduly charged for a food 
product which contains many vital min- 
erals necessary for our well-being. 

In discussing this tax, I want it also 
understood that in my view it is more 
of a consumers’ tax than a tax to benefit 
farmers or a tax to benefit the dairymen 
or a tax to benefit the oleomargarine in- 
dustry. 

We remember that in 1902, when the 
Federal Government imposed the tax on 
margarine, it was said that such laws 
were needed to safeguard the pubiic 
from fraud and to protect the public 
health. Even if at that time margarine 
was not the nutritious food it is now, the 
situation could have been dealt with 
more effectively by stricter pure-food 
laws. The arguments applying then no 
longer apply. Today, it is a case of the 
butter boys against justice. That ic my 
way of looking at it. 

Cooking experts say margarine is just 
as palatable as butter; medical men say 
it is just as nutritious. Anyone buying 
groceries knows it costs less; but it 
should be much less costly than it is. 

Both margarine and butter contain 
3,300 calories per pound; 80-percent fat 
by volume; and same percentage skim- 
milk solids. Three percent of margarine 
is salt and 3 percent of butter is salt. 
Sixteen percent of margarine is moisture 
and 16 of butter is moisture. Does it 
make sense to the housewives of the 
country that the Federal Government 
tax one and not tax the other? 

As to color, margarine is colored, and 
so is butter, 8 months of every year. I 
have heard a great deal of talk on the 
Senate floor implying that butter has an 
exclusive right to the yellow color. As I 
see it, butter has no more right to the 
yellow color than has oleomargarine. In 
a great many instances, oleo must be de- 
colored before it can be sold. As to tax- 
ation, the housewife must pay a tax of 
10 cents on every pound of colored mar- 
garine she buys. The report on mar- 
garine by the New York Academy of 
Medicine states: 

From a nutritional viewpoint, when it is 
fortified with vitamin A in the required 
amount— 


By the way, the law requires that 
amount— 


margarine is the equal of butter, containing 
the same amounts of protein, fat, carbohy- 
drates, and calories per unit of weight. 
Moreover, since the minimum vitamin A 
content of enriched margarine is fixed, and 
the amount of this vitamin in butter may 
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range from 500 to 20,000 units per pound, 
enriched margarine is a more dependable 
source of vitamin A than is butter. Since it 
is a cheaper product than butter, fortified 
margarine constitutes a good vehicle for the 
distribution of vitamin A and fats to low- 
income groups and should, therefore, be 
made available to them. Under the stand- 
ards set by the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, margarine is as clean and sanitary a 
food as butter. The two products are like- 
wise equal in digestibility. Their relative 
palatability is a matter of individual taste. 


Some people like the taste of butter, 
others like taste of oleomargarine better. 

Three distinguished scientists at the 
University of Illinois College of Medicine 
conducted a 2-year study of 217 children 
in two orphanages. The children in one 
were fed margarine while the children 
in the other were fed butter. The report 
reads like this: 

Blood studies showed that there were no 
8 gnificant differences between the margarine 
or butter groups. 

The children in the margarine group ex- 
perienced a high degree of good health dur- 
ing the study and in comparing their health 
to those in the butter group it appears to 
have been much better. 

When infirmary records are compared, it is 
readily seen that the margarine group fared 
much better than the butter group. We 
are not making claims that the margarine 
grup were healthier simply because their 
diet contained margarine. Other variables 
are more likely to account for their better 
health. 


In 1886 it was contended that mar- 
garine was an unhealthy food and was 
being sold fraudulently as butter. In 
1902, when the original law—which im- 
posed a 2-cent tax on all margarine— 
was amended to reduce the tax on un- 
colored margarine and place an almost 
prohibitive impost on the artificially 
colored yellow product the argument was 
again made that consumers must be pro- 

' tected from fraud. In 1931, when the 
10-cent tax was extended to all yellow 
margarine—whether artificially or nat- 
urally colored—the contention was made 
that margarine was a “foreign” product 
since a great deal of it was being made 
from imported palm and coconut oil. 

I should like to point out here that the 
foreign argument is of no importance 
today. More than 95 percent of all 
margarine is now made of domestic in- 
gredients. This argument is as archaic 
today as the contention that margarine 
is an unhealthy food. 

There are, of course, no sound rea- 
sons for the imposition of these taxes and 
license fees on margarine, any more than 
there would be for the imposition of a 
tax on 10 cents on every pound of butter. 

Both margarine and butter are colored 
yellow to meet food habits. We are ac- 
customed to yellow table spreads just as 
we are used to white milk. If anyone 
should try to sell black milk, no one 
would want to drink it. The same thing 
is true of butter and of oleomargarine. 

We would look with distaste upon green 
milk—though in every respect except 
color it might be identical with other 
milk. Our housewives do not object to 
white margarine for cooking purposes, 
They are accustomed to white cooking 
fats—such as lard. But they do want 
their margarine for table use to be 
yellow. There is no valid reason why 
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their preference should be ignored or 
thwarted: 

Margarine looks like butter. It is 
quite amusing to listen to the speeches 
of those who say they do not want us 
even to put margarine in a package that 
makes it look like butter, although it is 
printed plainly on the package that it is 
oleomargarine. God made both to look 
as they look in their natural state. 

Furthermore, margarine imitates and 
is a substitute for butter, but what is 
wrong with that? If we are to levy a tax 
on all products which imitate the 
original, in color and other character- 
istics, we are going to stifie competition. 
The very essence of competition is to 
develop new products which are like the 
old but which are better and cheaper. 

Of course, the supreme irony of this 
amazing claim of butter to a monopoly 
on yellow is that the fats and oils used 
in the manufacture of margarine con- 
tain some naturally yellow color. Under 
Federal regulations, however, these fats 
and oils must be bleached, a process 
which adds to the cost of manufacture 
in order to make white margarine. If 
the manufacturers did not bleach it, 
they would violate the law. It would 
probably be yellow in some instances, and 
then it would be a direct violation of the 
law. Otherwise, the margarine resulting 
would have to pay the 10 cents a pound 
Federal tax. 

The butter boys tell us that this tax 
was imposed because the Government 
needed the revenue and to protect the 
public from fraud. But the people know 
it was imposed by butter interests in 
order to outlaw the sale of margarine. 
The housewives, however, have great 
faith in margarine and they have con- 
tinued to buy it. It is only logic to buy 
margarine because it is as good as but- 
ter in every respect and can be made for 
much less. 

Let me also state that it is my humble 
opinion that so far as putting the butter 
interests out of business is concerned, the 
removal of the tax of 10 cents on mar- 
garine will not affect in a material way 
the amount of butter sold, and will not, 
in any material way, affect the sale of 
oleomargarine. But repeal will eliminate 
a tax which I consider inequitable, a tax 
which has no proper place in our econ- 
omy, a tax which is nothing more nor 
less than an imposition on people who 
are buying oleomargarine. 

Spokesmen for the butter industry 
have made every sort of claim against 
the margarine industry. They have even 
said that soybeans, the principal in- 
gredient of margarine, are detrimental 
to the soil. Contrary to that statement, 
the soybean plant is a legume; it re- 
stores nitrogen to the soil. Any spe- 
cialist in soil conservation will tell us 
that all land must be put to its best use. 
It is an established fact that one acre 
of soybeans will produce more butter 
fat than will two acres used for dairying. 
One man-hour of labor will produce 13.3 
pounds of soybean oil compared with 
1.5 pounds of butter fat. 

I think the development of margarine 
has contributed much and will contrib- 
ute much more to the health of the 
people in this Nation, because it brings 
a highly nutritive food to many who 
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could not afford butter. It has been rec- 
ommended before, and I want to recom- 
mend again, that the taxes and license 
fees be removed from margarine and the 
sale of margarine be encouraged. We 
are robbing some while we starve others 
just to protect the butter industry by 
taxation, and I want the people to know 
that the tax money has not amounted to 
a hill of beans. It no more than pays 
for enforcing the collection of the tax. 

In conclusion, I should like to empha- 
size this point: I do not believe there is 
a single Member of the Congress who 
wants to destroy the butter industry. I. 
do not believe any of the Members who 
have introduced bills for the repeal of 
the antimargarine laws want to hurt the 
dairy industry. It is my sincere belief 
that the repeal of these laws would be to 
the advantage of all farmers, including 
dairy farmers, and of the American peo- 
ple generally. 

Much of the argument voiced in de- 
fense of the antimargarine laws has been 
based on an unproved assumption that 
without this discriminatory legislation, 
the dairy industry would be disrupted. 
There has been no proof submitted in 
Congress or elsewhere, so far as I am 
aware, to support this assumption. All 
the evidence I have sesn—and I have 
studied this question carefully—abun- 
dantly proves the contrary. 

On the other hand, it is clear that re- 
strictions hamper and curtail the pro- 
duction and distribution of margarine 
and restrict those who produce the in- 
gredients of margarine—more than 2,- 
300,000 American farmers. As I have in- 
dicated, they are also restrictions upon 
the welfare of the great livestock indus- 
tries of needy people at home and abroad 
and upon the best interests of the whole 
American people. 

Mr. President, I hope that all Members 
of the Senate, regardless of party affilia- 
tion, will study the facts in this issue 
carefully and without prejudice. I am 
confident, if this is done, that there can 
be but one outcome; the antimargarine 
laws will be, at long last, removed from 
the statute books. If that be done, I be- 
lieve the farmers, as well as the consum- 
ers, will be benefited thereby. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I have 
listened to the discussion of oleomar- 
garine by the distinguished Senator from 
South Carolina, who has just yielded the 
floor. I think he made a very effective 
argument from the standpoint of one 
representing his sectional interest and 
desirous of promoting the production of 
oleomargarine. I was, however, tremen- 
dously impressed by one statement which 
he made, to the effect that some persons 
like the taste of butter and some persons 
like the taste of oleomargarine. Those 
of us who are representing the dairy 
farmers and the majority of the farmers 
of America on this issue should like to 
keep the distinction clear between oleo- 
margarine and butter, so that those who 
prefer the taste of butter may have but- 
ter, and those, to quote the Senator from 
South Carolina, who prefer the taste of 
oleomargarine, may have oleomargarine, 
and so that each may know what he is 
getting, so that each may know what is 
being served in restaurants and hotels, 
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so that there may be no confusion or 
deception, so that a customer desiring 
butter may eat butter, and one who pre- 
fers oleomargarine may eat oleomar- 
garine. 

We accept that line of reasoning com- 
pletely. Our legislation is based on that 
principle. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield to the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to be permitted 
to withdraw my amendment lettered 
“D.” It was offered both to the original 
bill and the substitute. I should like to 
explain my reasons for desiring to with- 
draw it. It is a very simple amendment 
which provides that all oleomargarine 
must be labeled in letters one-half inch 
high, “This is not a dairy product.” I 
was not aware of the situation at the 
time I offered the amendment. My pur- 
pose was to prevent the fraud and de- 
ception now practiced. However, the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Ives] has 
handed me a telegram which is very 
convincing, It reads as follows: 

New York, N. Y., January 9, 1950. 
Hon, Irvin M. Ives, 
Senate Office Building: 

Understand Senator McCartHy proposes to 
require oleomargarine to be labeled “This is 
not a dairy product.” Such labeling would 
mislead many Jewish people who observe 
the religious dietary laws. They would be- 
lieve that vegetable oleomargarine contains 
no milk and therefore could be served and 
eaten with meat products. However, milk 
content of margarine forbids such use under 
kosher laws. On behalf of the Synagogue 
Council of America, representing the reform, 
conservative, and orthodox rabbis and con- 
gregations, I urge you to do all that you can 
to prevent any such misconception. 

RABBI HERBERT S. GOLDSTEIN, 
Chairman, Committee on Religious 
Observance, Synagogue Council of 
America. 


Mr. President, in view of the fact that 
many brands of oleomargarine contain 
a very small percentage of dry skim 
milk, I can see that such labeling would 
be deceptive insofar as concerns persons 
who follow the orthodox Jewish faith. 
For that reason I ask unanimous con- 
sent to be permitted to withdraw the 
amendment. I shall prepare another 
amendment which will accomplish the 
desired results and, at the same time, be 
fair to the Jewish people. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
LEAHY in the chair). The Chair inquires, 
is that amendment now before the Sen- 
ate? 

Mr. McCARTHY. It is now before the 
Senate. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. President, is that the sec- 
ond amendment, which says the product 
is not a dairy product? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Yes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It was not offered. 
It was merely presented to be printed 
and to lie on the table, was it not? 

Mr. McCARTHY. It was offered to the 
Wiley-Gillette substitute, and I desire at 
this time to withdraw it from the Wiley- 
Gillette substitute, 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. I have no objec- 
tion. I merely wanted to be clear as to 
what was done. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Insofar as the bill 
of the Senator from Arkansas is con- 
cerned, the amendment merely has been 
printed and is lying on the table, and I 
said I was going to offer it to the Sena- 
tor’s bill also, but under the parliamen- 
tary rules I could not offer it at the time 
I presented it. It has been offered as an 
amendment to the Wiley-Gillette substi- 
tute, and my request now is that I be 
allowed to withdraw it as such. 

Mr. MUNDT. It is an amendment of- 
fered to the proposed substitute, is it not? 

Mr. McCARTHY. It is an amendment 
offered to the proposed Wiley-Gillette 
substitute. 

Mr. MUNDT. And is not now a part 
of the proposed substitute? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I think it may have 
been made a part of the substitute by 
unanimous consent. If so, I wish to 
withdraw it, and I have talked to as 
many of the sponsors of the substitute as 
I could contact, and there is no objec- 
tion to my withdrawing it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is informed that the amendment 
has never been offered to the Wiley-Gil- 
lette substitute. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I believe the Chair 
has made an error. I was here at the 
time it was offered, and the sponsors of 
the Wiley-Gillette substitute did accept 
the amendment at that time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is informed that it was not ac- 
cepted. 

Mr. McCARTHY. If that is correct, 
may I have an understanding that it is 
withdrawn, if it was accepted, and is 
not now a part of the Gillette-Wiley sub- 
stitute, so that it is not before the Senate 
at this time? 

Mr. MUNDT. It does not appear in 
the language of the substitute in which 
we have all joined and which we offered 
together as a substitute for H. R. 2023. 

Mr. McCARTHY. If that be true, 
then there was an unfortunate mistake 
on the part of the clerk, because the 
sponsors of the Wiley-Gillette substitute 
did accept it. 

Mr. MUNDT. At least the Senator’s 
explanation will certainly clarify the 
record, so that there will be no misun- 
derstanding. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I intend to prepare 
another amendment, which will call for 
substantially the same kind of provision, 
but will make it clear to those who are 
orthodox Jewish people that there is a 
small percentage of skim milk in the 
product, so that they will not be de- 
ceived. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Dakota yield, while 
the Senator from Wisconsin is on the 
floor, so that I may call attention to 
amendment D offered by the Senator 
from Wisconsin? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. That is not the 
amendment to which I am referring. 

Mr. AIKEN. May I call attention to 
that at this time? 

Mr.McCARTHY. Certainly. 

Mr. AIKEN. The amendment is in- 
tended to prevent misrepresentation in 
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the marketing of oleomargarine, and also 
to prevent misrepresenting it as being 
a product made from dairy fats. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Yes. 

Mr. AIKEN. I call the Senator’s at- 
tention to the fact that his amendment 
does not provide a penalty, or at least 
an adequate penalty. The only penalty 
provided in it will be found in the Clay- 
ton Act, a $5,000 fine. If that fine is not 
paid for a year, it will amount to merely 
$5,000. I have had prepared an amend- 
ment to the Senator’s amendment which 
reads as follows: 

On page 2 of the amendment, between 
lines 18 and 19, insert th: following new 
subsection: 

“(c) Subsection (e) of section 5 of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new sentence: ‘Each separate violation of 
such an order shall be a separate offense, 
except that in the case of a violation through 
continuing failure or neglect to obey a final 
order of the Commission each day of con- 
tinuance of such failure or neglect shall be 
deemed a separate offense.’” 


I wish the Senator from Wisconsin 
would take this amendment, look it over, 
and see if he cannot accept it as an 
amendment to his amendment, because 
it is apparent there must be provided 
some effective penalty against mis- 
branding and misrepresentation, or the 
oleo interests would simply laugh. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator’s amend- 
ment would simply put teeth in the 
McCarthy amendment, would it not? 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes, it would put teeth 
in the McCarthy amendment, and not 
only make violators liable to a $5,000 
fine, but if they dragged the payment 
of the fine out over a year or a year and 
a half, the penalty would be $5,000 for 
each day they delayed paying the fine. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
think that is an excellent idea, I should 
have no objection whatsoever to accept- 
ing that modification of the amendment. 
I believe, however, the Senator said it 
would come between lines 18 and 19. I 
presume he meant between lines 20 and 
21. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is why I suggested 
that the Senator from Wisconsin look it 
over, to see that it is correct in detail. 

Mr. McCARTHY. While I am very 
happy to accept the modification, in view 
of the fact that my amendment had al- 
ready been accepted as a modification 
of the Wiley-Gillette amendment, I 
should want to talk to all the sponsors of 
the Wiley-Gillette amendment and see 
veme they objected to the modifica- 
ion. 

Mr. AIKEN. In the event the Wiley- 
Gillette amendment is not accepted by 
the Senate, I understand that the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin intends to propose 
his amendment as an amendment to 
the bill itself, does he not? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Yes; and I under- 
stand that the Senator from Arkansas is 
at least very seriously considering the 
acceptance of this amendment to his 
original bill in case the Wiley-Gillette 
amendment shall not be accepted. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I am 
sorry I was not attending to the colloquy. 
What amendment is the Senator dis- 
cussing? 
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Mr. McCARTHY. Amendment (E), 
which has to do with the fraudulent ad- 
vertising of oleomargarine. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. That is the pend- 
ing amendment? 


Mr. McCARTHY, The pending 
amendment. 
Mr, FULBRIGHT. When the time 


comes I shall consider discussing it with 
the Senator. I am inclined to think it is 
not too objectionable. There are one or 
two suggestions I desire to make when 
the proper time comes for voting on it, 
I may say that, generally speaking, it is 
not a very objectionable amendment, and 
it may well be we can agree on it. 

Mr, MUNDT. Mr. President, I should 
like to suggest that we delay further de- 
bate on this matter until the time comes 
when the amendment is before the Sen- 
ate. I yielded for the Senator from Wis- 
consin to secure unanimous consent and 
I hope the Senator will be willing to 
postpone further discussion. 

Mr. McCARTHY. In calling this 
amendment to the attention of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas I wish to direct his 
notice to the fact that the amendment 
has been modified, so that there will be 
no objection. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I did not under- 
stand it had been modified. Has the 
amendment which is pending been 
modified? 

Mr. McCARTHY. It has been modi- 
fied by an amendment suggested by the 
Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. To provide a penalty, 
because it is obvious that the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wisconsin 
would not amourt to much without a 
penalty provided. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. What I had to say 
a moment ago referred to the amend- 
ment before it was modified. Will it be 
printed as modified? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Yes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I shall be glad to 
consider it. I do not know what the na- 
ture of the penalty is. There are already 
penalties provided in the Pure Food and 
Drugs Act. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, before 
the colloquy initiated by the Senator 
from Wisconsin became a part of the 
Record, I was pointing out that people 
who believe that butter has a right to 
the protection it now has under the pres- 
ent law need the protection they would 
get under the substitute which we have 
joined in offering. I concur completely 
in that major thesis developed by the 
Senator from South Carolina when he 
said that people who like butter better 
have a right to buy butter, and those 
who like oleomargarine better have a 
right to buy oleomargarine. I suggest 
that from those two facts there must 
come a third fact; namely, that each has 
the right to know what he is buying and 
what he is eating. We have proposed 
substitute legislation which protects him 
in that third right, which is just as im- 
portant as either of the other two. 

I also concur in another statement 
made by the Senator from South Caro- 
lina in his appealing discourse from the 
standpoint of the oleomargarine people, 
when he said that the housewives have 
no objection to using white oleomarga- 
rine for cooking purposes, but that the 
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housewives insist that they want yellow 
oleomargarine for table use. Then he 
said that the American public has been 
accustomed to preferring a yellow table 
spread. Then he stopped and got away 
from what would be a logical sequence— 
how it happens that of all the colors of 
the spectrum, the American public has 
been accustomed to preferring yellow as 
a. table spread. He knows what he did 
not say, so I say it for him, that the 
only reason in the world why the Amer- 
ican public has become accustomed to 
preferring yellow as a table spread is 
because yellow is the color of butter, and 
people prefer butter. Many people pre- 
sume that they are getting butter if 
they get something yellow on their 
bread. It is against that kind of dis- 
honest delusion that we protest. 

There are many other colors the oleo- 
margarine producers could use. People 
in America do not object to using red as 
a table spread if the red is actually plum 
jelly, but they do not like to have foisted 
on them something colored red and 
tasting like oleomargarine, and appear- 
ing like plum jelly, because the manu- 
facturers, apparently, cannot simulate 
the taste of plum jelly. Oleomargarine 
does imitate the taste of butter and the 
color of butter and the appearance of 
butter. There is a universal acceptance 
of butter as a preferred table spread, to 
such an extent even that, as the Senator 
from South Carolina said, for some 
strange reason the American public 
wants their table spread colored yellow, 
and that is the reason why those from the 
oleomargarine area want to enable the 
people to buy yellow oleomargarine. 

Mr. President, for a long time during 
this debate, as I have heard it and read 
it, it has been hard for me to find out 
exactly why the Democratic Party put 
an oleomargarine plank in its national 
platform. It has been exceedingly diffi- 
cult for me to know exactly why the 
Democrats have joined in these tragic 
days filled with many major problems 
in placing the repeal of the protection 
which the butter makers now enjoy 
against oleomargarine so high on the 
agenda and making that proposal an 
important must piece of legislation 
rather than considering some problem 
of real importance to our domestic or 
foreign situation. I have tried to ana- 
lyze it objectively. I have tried to un- 
derstand it because it seems to me im- 
portant that we should understand it if 
we are to debate against the point of 
view and if we are to have a knowledge 
of the reasons why other people, whose 
judgments we respect, differ from us. 

I think there are probably two major 
groups who are leading the battle against 
butter—two major groups who are lead- 
ing the battle in behalf of the producers 
of oleomargarine. The first group, I 
think, is made up of Senators from the 
areas of America which produce an 
abundance of vegetable oil which the 
producers would like to convert into 
oleomargarine, and consequently those 
Senators feel that they will increase the 
prosperity and happiness of their sec- 
tion of the country if they can induce 
the American public, by hook or by 
crook, by color or without color, to use 
an additional amount of oleomargarine. 
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I think the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. JoHNston] falls into that cate- 
gory of support. Iam sure the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] comes 
within that category. I am sure that 
many of the other Senators who have 
spoken for the oleomargarine-tax re- 
pealer, and who live in that area of the 
country, speak with that sort of under- 
standable sincerity. But there are 
others on the Democratic side who 
joined in getting the oleo plank in the 
national platform, which was agreed to 
in a convention, who had a tremendous 
amount of difficulty in bringing together 
the points of view of the North and the 
South on anything else that was written 
into the Democratic platform. They 
agreed on this one point, however. 

It seems to me that with respect to 
the other group or faction of the Demo- 
cratic Party which does not come from 
a part of the country which produces 
oleomargarine, vegetable oil, the group 
which, in fact, in part, comes from a part 
of the country where they are trying to 
develop a dairy industry, we are con- 
fronted with just some plain, practical 
Pendergast politics which believes it can 
get some votes now by inducing some 
city people to go along with them, be- 
cause they are going to give them a little 
cheaper spread, and they probably are 
not going to lose many votes among the 
farmers, because primarily they are deal- 
ing with a group of people who have had 
the good judgment to vote Republican 
anyway. 

I may be wrong, but I am going to 
analyze this legislation as I go along, 
and see whether or not that is what has 
brought about this remarkably happy 
marriage between the two sections of the 
Democratic Party which disagreed so re- 
peatedly and so heatedly on so many 
other issues at the party convention. 

I think it can be demonstrated suc- 
cessfully that this proposal is not in the 
interest of the American farmer. It cer- 
tainly is a proposal which is not going 
to increase his income. It is going to 
decrease it. I think that can be demon- 
strated from the arithmetic of the sit- 
uation. The dairy industry is a rather 
important segment of the whole farm 
problem with which we have all been 
wrestling so industriously. 

Our dairy herds account for about 22 
percent of the agricultural income of the 
United States. That is nearly one-fourth 
of the whole farm income we are now 
concerned about. We are confronted 
with a direct attack upon 22 percent of 
the income of the farmers of America. 
The dairy business produces annually in 
the United States about $7,000,000,000 
of income. 

It has now been conclusively shown in 
statistical table after statistical table 
that the total income of America in any 
fiscal year is almost exactly 7 times the 
income from the farm. So we are tam- 
pering with an income not only of $7,000,- 
000,000 which now accrues to the dairy 
farmers of America, but we are jeopar- 
dizing the pyramiding of that income, 
because when we reduce one factor in 
the formula of 7 times an important 
factor, of course we reduce the final an- 
swer obtained at the end of the opera- 
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tion of the formula. So we are dealing 
with a potential income of $50,000,000,- 
000, because the $7,000,000,000 of it that 
the farmer gets from the dairying in- 
dustry pyramids 7 times over, as does all 
other new real wealth produced in this 
country. So when we cut down by per- 
haps a $1,000,000,000 the income of the 
dairy farmer, we cut down by $7,009,000,- 
000 the national income for a given year. 
No one has argued on any side of this 
question, up to now, that denying the 
dairy farmer this protection he has en- 
joyed for so long will increase his in- 
come. Everyone admits it will decrease 
his income. We argue, understandably, 
about the degree to which it will decrease 
it, but all admit it will decrease our 
national farm income. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. ; 

Mr. WILEY. I am very much inter- 
ested in that argument. As the Senator 
knows, in the past 10 years 1,500,000 per- 
sons have left the farms of America. In 
the meanwhile the population of the 
United States has increased some 20-odd 
million persons. If the process of per- 
sons leaving the farms of America con- 
tinues, for reasons such as we are talk- 
ing about now, the result will be very 
evident that instead of getting cheaper 
prices we will have less and less food- 
stuffs, and the time may come, if soil of 
America is depleted by what is now pro- 
posed to be done, that we may become 
an importing nation. That is a very 
dangerous factor. 

Mr. MUNDT. I think the Senator 
from Wisconsin places his finger on a 
very important problem, and that is the 
relationship of employment on the farm 
to the whole business involving the pro- 
duction of dairy products. 

I should like to quote, as a further 
reply to what the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin has said, a portion of the statement 
I made at the time hearings were held 
on H. R. 2023 before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance, in April of last year. 
On page 39 of those hearings, included 
in a part of my testimony on the sub- 
ject, I will say to the Senator from Wis- 
consin, I had this to say: 

I would like to say just one word in em- 
phasis of the very persuasive testimony of 
Senator Tuye about the family-size farm, 
because in South Dakota the dairy industry 
is the industry of the family-size farm. 


Understandably we have heard much 
from the Democratic side of the aisle 
about the family-size farm. But up to 
now the first legislative proposal deal- 
ing with the family-size farm is to deny 
it a considerable percentage of the in- 
come it now receives from the dairy in- 
dustry. 

I continue to read from my testimony: 

We have less than a thousand farms out 
there on which 50 percent of the effort is 
devoted to dairying. The dairying industry 
is part of the operation of the family-size 
farm. We are concerned, all of us, in main- 
taining a decent income for the family-size 
farmer, not only a good income but a steady 
income from which he has some cash re- 
sources and cash income through the year. 


South Dakota and North Dakota are 
the two States of the Union which will 
be most drastically hurt by the proposed 
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legislation, because they are the two 
States which derive the largest percent- 
age of their farm income from dairy 
products insofar as the processing of 
milk is concerned. In our area the 
dairy farmer is the average-size farmer, 
operating the family-size farm. We 
have very few exclusive dairy farms in 
South Dakota. Less than 1,000 are ex- 
clusively devoted to dairying, but dairy- 
ing forms a part of the farming opera- 
tion of every family-size farmer, and 
it does not set well with the farmers of 
South Dakota when they listen to this 
Democratic attack on the family-size 
farmer for whom the Democrats have 
shed so many crocodile tears in so many 
past election years. 

One way to do something for the fam- 
ily-size farmer is to protect him in the 
right he now has to extend his cash in- 
come, and project it throughout the year 
by enjoying a decent profit from his 
dairy-farm operations and from milking 
his cows and selling his butterfat. 

I continue to read from my testimony: 

It has been figured, and I think accurately, 
that by permitting oleomargarine to be sold 
in direct competition, with no restriction, 
no restraint of trade and no tax, nothing 
except to let it try to seduce the housewife 
into buying it by making it appear to look 
like butter, making it taste like butter, giv- 
ing it the melting consistency of butter, and 
everything else except the nutritive value 
of butter, would reduce the annual income 
to the American farmer by over $600,000,000 
per year. This $600,000,000 is now going to 
farmers who are at the moment not getting 
the parity income of which Secretary Bran- 
nan talks. So we might find ourselves run- 
ning into a situation where we would have 
to increase the Government purchases, the 
Government subsidy, or the Government sup- 
port program, call it what you will, by over 
half a billion dollars if we destroy the reve- 
nue now going to the family-size farm from 
the butter industry. 


So I say in response to the Senator 
from Wisconsin, it is highly important, 
if we believe in developing a family-size 
farm income, that we permit the milk 
operation and the selling of milk, and 
the selling of butterfats to be a part of 
the profitable practice of people living 
on family-size farms. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, while I 
was absent I understand that my asso- 
ciate, the junior Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. McCartHy], accepted an amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. AIKEN] to his amendment, 
and I understand that that particular 
amendment is as follows: 

Subsection (e) of section 5 of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sen- 
tence: 

“Each separate violation of such order shall 
be a separate offense, except that in the case 
of a violation through continuing failure 
or neglect to obey a final order of the Com- 
mission each day of continuance of such 
parm or neglect shall be deemed a separate 
offense.” 


Mr. President, when my associate sub- 
mitted his amendment the other day I 
accepted it to the substitute in the na- 
ture of an amendment to the pending 
bill. I wish at this time to accept the 
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modification as proposed by the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], so that in 
the amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute we will have in it the original 
McCarthy amendment in what might 
be called this Aiken language to the 
McCarthy amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
substitute amendment of the Senator 
from Wisconsin will be further modified 
in accordance with his statement. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from South Dakota will yield 
further, I ask that the modification just 
made in the amendment in the nature 
of a substitute may be printed, so that 
it will be available tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the ac- 
tion thus taken means that three ac- 
ceptances have thus far been secured for 
the amendment. They await accept- 
ance tomorrow on the part of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas. 

If I may, I should like now to continue 
my remarks, rather than to deviate on 
the amendments. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
that this particular interchange or dis- 
cussion appear in the Recorp at the con- 
clusion of the Senator’s remarks. 

Mr. MUNDT. I object. Just let it 
appear at this point in the RECORD, so 
that the Recorp will be in orderly 
fashion; and I shall continue with my 
remarks now. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MUNDT. 1 yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Do I correctly 
understand that the proposed Aiken 
amendment applies to any injunctive re- 
lief, as well as any criminal relief? Is 
that the purpose of the amendment? 

Mr. WILEY. I shall let the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Arxen] answer that 
question. We have had a conference, 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, not being 
a lawyer, I shall simply state that under 
the Federal Trade Commission law there 
is a fine of $5,000 for a violation. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The answer is 
“yes.” 

Mr. AIKEN. Since the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin says the answer is “Yes,” 
I shall not continue, but shall let the 
Senator from South Dakota continue his 
remarks. He has been very patient. 

Mr. MUNDT. I thank the Senator; 
that is quite all right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Wisconsin desire to have 
the amendment as modified printed? 

Mr. McCARTHY, Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, continu- 
ing now in our search to try to find the 
underlying reasons motivating the intro- 
duction of this proposed legislation, and 
the fact that it has received such una- 
nimity of support on the part of our 
Democratic colleagues, and the fact that 
it is a part of the Democratic political 
platform, upon which the Democrats ran 
successfully for office in the last election, 
I return to the position I have been at- 
tempting to establish, namely, that in the 
first instance this measure is not de- 
signed to help the farmer. Whatever 
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else its purpose or whomever else it is 
expected to aid, it is not a piece of legis- 
lation which will be beneficial to the 
farmer. It has been developed thus far 
that it destroys a considerable segment 
of the farmers’ income. 

It goes further than that, Mr. Presi- 
dent. We have in South Dakota and 
elsewhere in the Middle West, and I pre- 
sume throughout the country generally, a 
very fine group of organizations known 
as farmers’ cooperative creameries, Most 
of them are rather small establishments, 
I helped establish one in my home town, 
They belong to the farmers of the area, 
who bring in their butterfat or place it 
by the roadside and have it called for 
by the creamery truck. They patronize 
a particular creamery, and generally 
send to it all their milk or butterfat, and 
frequently through that creamery they 
develop a particular brand of butter. 
They hold their annual meetings, and 
distribute earnings at the end of the year. 
By that means the dairy farmers have 
been able to improve the grade of dairy 
cattle, and frequently to bring in calves, 
for instance, from Wisconsin and other 
areas to improve the dairy herds. Thus 
they have been able to establish a con- 
siderable development of dairying in 
areas where dairying is not particularly 
a major activity. 

This measure will make it exceedingly 
difficult for those dairy farmers to com- 
pete with chain cream companies or to 
engage in the community effort by which 
they have been able to establish in the 
small towns and small cities of America 
a small locally owned and locally oper- 
ated cooperative to help make dairying 
profitable to the farmers. So this meas- 
ure, if enacted, will be of no value to 
them. It will turn the clock backward, 
so far as they are concerned, 

Furthermore, it seems to me, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this proposal in the 1848 Dem- 
ocratic platform runs in direct conflict 
with a statement the President made 
in his address to the joint session of 
Congress a few days ago. It is merely 
one of a series of conflicts, incidentally, 
but it is one of those which is pertinent 
to this bill, because the President—quite 
rightfully, in my opinion—emphasized 
the importance of soil conservation, and 
referred to it several times in the course 
of his address to the National Congress. 
I now quote one or two sentences from 
what the President said in that connec- 
tion, namely, that the gains America 
has made, referring to agriculture “can- 
not be achieved unless we have a stable 
and prosperous agriculture. They can- 
not be achieved unless we conserve and 
develop our natural resources in the pub- 
lic interest.” 

A little later he said—and I agree with 
him: 

It we are to achieve a better life for all, 
the natural resources of the country must 
be regarded as a public trust. We must use 
our precious assets of soil, water, forest, and 
grassland in such a way that they become 
constantly more productive and more val- 
uable. Government investment in the con- 
servation and development of our resources 
is necessary to the future economic expan- 
sion of the country. 


Mr. President, here I call attention to 
the fact that the Chief Executive was 
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referring to conservation of the soil and 
the water on the farms of America, 
Any student of agriculture must recog- 
nize, I believe, the relationship of dairy- 
ing to soil conservation. 

In continuing to quote authorities 
from the Chief Executive echelon of gov- 
ernment, let me give as my authority, 
in refutation to the President’s argu- 
ment, the statement of Dr. Bennett, 
Chief of the United States Soil Conser- 
vation Service, who says that 

Few, if any, other kinds of farms respond 
more promptly and satisfactorily to soil and 
water conservation, cropping, and pasture 
management measures than does dairy farm- 
ing. 


So we propose to show that this at- 
tempt in the Democratic platform and in 
the present move to affect injuriously 
the dairy industry by making it un- 
profitable, although the Chief of the Soil 
Conservation Service and others say 
that dairy farming is highly beneficial 
to soil conservation, comes at a time 
when the President calls upon the coun- 
try to expand its soil-conservation ef- 
forts, not to decrease them. 

So, Mr. President, aside from being 
grossly inconsistent with the position 
which any one party takes, the present 
move would tend to destroy, to decrease, 
to make unprofitable soil-conservation 
measures which are so essential to the 
future of this country. = 

O. E. Reed, Chief of the Bureau of 
Dairy Industry of the Department of 
Agriculture—still a part of the present 
administration, with its unique ap- 
proach to these problems by arguing on 
each side of every issue—says: 

No farmer has a better opportunity to keep 
his farm land in a high state of fertility and 
productiveness than a man who markets his 
crops through good dairy cows. 


So, Mr. President, in searching for the 
reason for the attempt to repeal the oleo- 
margarine taxes, it certainly is not be- 
cause it is going to reinforce the Presi- 
dent’s argument that we should have 
soil conservation, or the President’s ar- 
gument that we should produce greater 
prosperity among family-size farms and 
that we should give farmers an oppor- 
tunity to work together cooperatively for 
their common welfare and their com- 
mon good. ; 

This measure surely is not a piece of 
proposed legislation which is devised to 
help the American taxpayer. I thought 
perhaps the tax feature of the measure 
was the reason why our good Democratic 
friends had finally gotten together upon 
an issue on which they could have al- 
most complete agreement—one to help 
the taxpayer, because it would decrease, 
rather than increase, the tax revenue. 

I think the Senator from South Caro- 
lina was correct when he said the pres- 
ent tax does not bring very much reve- 
nue into the Federal Treasury. I agree. 
However, regardless of whatever this 
measure will not bring, there is one thing 
that it will bring, when this change 
comes, and that will be a decrease, 
rather than an increase, in the revenue 
of the Treasury. But that is not the 
worst feature of this measure. 

It comes at a time when we are com- 
mitted—correctly, in my opinion—to a 
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farm program which insists that there be 
a certain kind of floor support under 
major farm products, and when the Goy- 
ernment has been purchasing butter in 
an effort to maintain at least some sem- 
blance of a reasonable price floor under 
butter, as the Government has been do- 
ing in the case of eggs, corn, wheat, and 
many other products. The Government 
has been doing that now for some con- 
siderable period of time, because the peo- 
ple of the United States have been unable 
to consume or have been unwilling to 
consume sufficient butter, or the pro- 
ducers have been making too much but- 
ter or the butter prices have fallen or 
something in our foreign policy has 
shaken them down. At all events, it has 
become essential for the Government to 
support butter prices, and the Govern- 
ment has been doing it to a rather con- 
siderable degree. About 12,000,000 
pounds of butter a month are being pur- 
chased under the support price program. 
Interestingly enough, about 15,000,000 
pounds of colored oleomargarine are be- 
ing produced and sold in this country. 
So there is the basis for the present ar- 
rangement. If by legislative enactment 
we now further decrease the market for 
butter, by making it possible for oleo- 
margarine to take over all or virtually all 
of that market, we shall thus make it 
necessary for the Government to in- 
crease its purchases of butter in order to 
support butter prices and that segment 
of our agriculture. I think the Govern- 
ment already has made an investment of 
approximately $100,000,000 in the but- 
ter-production program, But if we are 
going to drive the price of butter down 
by this move to change the taxes pres- 
ently applying to oleomargarine and in 
respect to its packaging or color or label- 
ing or the small print which says it is 
oleomargarine, then we are going to have 
to increase the Government's invest- 
ment in the butter-purchasing program, 
and in that way the American taxpayer 
will find himself purchasing a great deal 
of extra butter, unless there is a purpose 
to throw the dairy farmers to the wolves 
altogether, pull the price floor from un- 
der the dairy farmers, or let it sag so 
low that it will be impossible for dairy 
farmers to produce butter at any reason- 
able margin of profit at all. 

Let us search further. Why was it 
the Democratic National Convention 
made this attack on the dairy farmer? 
How did it happen? Whom are we 
going to help by this great program of 
getting together on the Democratic plat- 
form in order to fight a war against 
butter? How come this attack on the 
dairy farmer? How come they single 
out a product which throughout the 
Middle West means so much to the pros- 
perity of the farmer, and which through- 
out the country contributes almost 25 
percent of the total farm income? 

I thought perhaps it was going to be 
of interest to the consumer; perhaps 
actually they are going to help the con- 
sumer; perhaps they are going to do 
something worth while for the consumer, 
So I made an investigation of it, to see 
how much the consumer would be helped 
by taking the 10-cent tax cff colored oleo- 
margarine, At first blush it looked as if 
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it would be the quickest way possible to 
give him a table spread cheaper than he 
was previously getting. But I then real- 
ized, of course, that if the proponents of 
repeal were actually intending to help 
the consumer by trying to provide oleo- 
margarine as a table spread to marginal 
families at a lower price, the place to 
have started was not with the 10-cent 
domestic tax but with the 22-cent for- 
eign-import tax. The 22-cent tax could 
have been repealed if they were really 
trying to help the poor man, the little 
fellow, the consumer, the person with a 
small income, who understandably may 
want to buy oleomargarine because it is 
less expensive for his family. The place 
to do him a really good turn would have 
been to recommend, not the repeal of the 
10-cents-a-pound tax, but the repeal of 
the 22-cents-per-pound import tax on 
oleomargarine. That would have given 
him some real relief, more than twice the 
relief he would get under this bill, and it 
would not have thrown the American 
dairy farmer into direct and unfair com- 
petition with the oleomargarine trust, 

I may come around a little later to the 
reason why I think they did not do that. 
I think it will become clear, when I dis- 
cuss the reasons for this marriage be- 
tween the South, which understandably 
has an economic reason for trying to get 
the people to use oleomargarine, and the 
cities of the North, which joined the 
South in an agreement in the national 
Democratic convention on a platform 
plank against the farmer on which there 
could be unanimity. I think there is 
reason for it, which I shall come to a 
little later, which falls under the head- 
ing of practical political Pendergastian- 
type politics, which tries to get votes from 
one section of the country by doing an 
injury to people of another section. But 
anyway, the bill will not reduce the cost 
of the cheap table spread to the extent it 
could have been reduced if they had 
wanted to, because they could have re- 
pealed the 22-cent tax instead of the 10- 
cent tax. Actually the records show that 
those who buy oleomargarine because it 
is cheaper, or because, as the Senator 
from South Carolina says, some people 
like its taste better, will have to pay 
more for their oleomargarine, after the 
Fulbright bill is passed, if it is passed, 
than they donow. That is demonstrated 
by the record, because in areas where 
colored oleomargarine is sold, it sells at 
almost the price of butter, just enough 
under it to provide an unfair kind of scab 
competition against butter, since it sells 
sometimes as much as 25 and 30 cents 
a pound higher than uncolored oleo- 
margarine. So the oleo interests will 
have eliminated the competition which 
colored oleomargarine now has with 
uncolored oleomargarine, thus enabling 
them to raise considerably, the aver- 
age prices of oleomargarine through- 
out the country, making the marginal 
family pay considerably more for its 
table spread than it pays today, and put- 
ting additional lush profits into the cof- 
fers of the international oleomargarine 
cartel. But it is not going to be of any 
concern to the consumer, so far as help- 
ing him is concerned. 

xCVI——22 
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How about the little fellow? I have 
heard from Democratic spokesmen since 
I have been in Washington for 11 years, 
so many tear-jerking stories about the 
little fellow, I thought, “Ha, ha.” At last 
they have found something which is go- 
ing to help the little fellow, and that is 
why everyone got together in the happy 
environment of Philadelphia and agreed, 
Here is a Democratic platform on which 
we can all concur.” So I looked around 
to see who was making the oleomarga- 
rine. I thought certainly I should find 
oleomargarine being fabricated or proc- 
essed or manufactured or concocted— 
however oleomargarine is made—by 
many small producers in small towns 
operating small oleomargarine plants, 
Certainly I thought I should find many 
farmers’ co-ops making oleomargarine, 
because no one has shed more tears for 
farmers’ co-ops than has the Democratic 
Party, or done less to enable them to 
enjoy a good economic environment in 
which to function. But I searched in 
vain for that, Mr. President. I found 
that oleomargarine was not being made 
by little fellows anywhere, that there 
were no small local, home-town organi- 
zations making it; there were no small 
independents, of whom we heard so much 
in the President’s message: “Give us 
more small independent-business men.” 
I could not find any of them making 
oleomargarine. I could not find any 
farmers’ co-ops making oleomargarine. 
I found that oleomargarine production 
was about as tight, about as tough, and 
about as gigantic, an international mo- 
nopoly and cartel as could be discovered 
anywhere under the canopy of heaven. 
So that actually, whom we propose to 
help fundamentally is a tremendously 
strong and tight international cartel, 
owned in large part by foreign capital. 
And to help those friends of monopoly 
the farmers of America are expected to 
lose any right to have a legitimate mar- 
gin of profit in selling their dairy prod- 
ucts. 

That sounds like a strong statement. 
Let us see what the facts are which sup- 
port it. Let us talk about the dairy 
farmer first, because he is a little fellow 
who has for years been trying to develop 
for himself a family-size farm with a 
diversity of activity from which he can 
have a stable and continuing farm in- 
come. About 10,600,000 Americans are 
dependent upon the dairy industry for 
their livelihood. That is a large number 
of Americans. There are more than 
3,500 creameries, many of them, as I say, 
small, locally owned creameries, many of 
them small creameries owned locally by 
farm cooperatives. They are distributed 
in all the 48 States, most of them north 
of the Mason and Dixon’s line, but many 
of them in the South, where they are at 
long last recognizing the importance of 
diversified farming and increasing the 
size and scope of the dairy industry 
throughout Dixie. I think it is a step of 
progress from the standpoint of the agri- 
cultural pattern of the South. We have 
found out then who produces the but- 
ter, who processes it. It is the little 
fellow. 

Who does the oleomargarine business 
in this country? There are only 26 
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plants altogether. As contrasted with 
3,560 creameries, most of them locally 
owned, there are 26 oleomargarine plants, 
none of them little fellows, all of them 
in direct competition with the farmer 
on his farm. But five of them have 
gotten together and produced 64.8 per- 
cent of all the oleo made in this country. 
One of these is Lever Bros., a subsidiary 
of Unilever, Ltd., of London. This com- 
pany produces 40 percent of the oleo in 
the world. One company, one cartel, one 
international group of monopolists pro- 
duces 40 percent of the oleomargarine in 
the world, and a considerably larger per- 
centage of that used here in the United 
States. They are now completing in this 
country a new plant for the purpose of 
utilizing, if the proposed legislation suc- 
ceeds, not cottonseed oil, not the fine 
vegetable oils about which our friends in 
the South are understandably concerned, 
but coconut oil, which is imported from 
abroad, which is now protected by a 6 
cents a pound levy; because the South, 
which does not want the dairy interest 
to have any protection against oleomar- 
garine, insists that it have protection 
against vegetable oils shipped in from 
abroad. In other words, this is not an 
argument which says, “What is sauce for 
the goose is sauce for the gander.” It is 
an argument which says, “Here is our 
chance to pluck the dairy farmer of the 
North,” because they insist on that pro- 
tection. But if it disappears, then coco- 
nut oil can be used much more inexpen- 
sively in the manufacture of oleomar- 
garine, as the Oleomargarine Trust well 
knows, than can the vegetable oils of the 
United States and the southern section 
of the country. So, Mr. President, it will 
be found that we shall have turned over 
completely to the international cartel 
and to the international producers the 
manufacturing of low-cost table spreads 
for America. 

No; it certainly was not the little fel- 
low they were trying to help. I was 
tremendously impressed by the recital 
yesterday by our colleague from North 
Dakota [Mr. LANGER] about who would 
really get the greatest help in this pro- 
gram. There certainly can be no ques- 
tion that Lever Bros. will be the largest 
beneficiary, and that organization is one 
of the big cartels of the world, one of 
the great monopolies, one of those join- 
ing with four other companies in hav- 
ing a virtual monopoly of the oleomar- 
garine business of this country. They 
are going to be the largest beneficiary. 

But they do not lack gratitude, Mr. 
President. The president of this group 
for the United States, Mr. Charles Luck- 
man, believes in seratching the backs of 
people who scratch his. He does not 
simply accept favors, say, “Thank you,” 
and go home. As we all know, he has 
accepted the national chairmanship of 
the “Jefferson-Jackson Day oleomarga- 
rine dinners” which are to be held some- 
time next month, as I understand. It 
will be the only time in our history when 
oleomargarine dinners will cost $100 a 
plate. So this oleomargarine king, 
Charley Luckman, has been given by the 
Democratic National Committee the 
duty of organizing the dinners and 
shanghaiing the people to pay $100 a 
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plate so they can hear speeches about 
the patron saints of democracy and 
the benefits of oleomargarine as a table 
spread. Luckman receives the benefit 
of the oleomargarine angle, and the peo- 
ple who attend the dinners will receive 
the benefit of political speeches. I hope 
oleomargarine will be served instead of 
butter. I think that would be consistent. 
This law of diminishing returns should 
be applied to the political product of 
this country. 

Last night, when I heard that Charley 
Luckman was going to be the recipient 
of this great favor which is about to be 
bestowed upon him by the action of 
the Democratic National Committee, I 
thought he was going to raise all the 
money and have all this whoopla to keep 
everyone happy, since his trust had had 
dropped into its lap one of the richest 
financial plums to come to any monop- 
oly in the history of America, because 
it will enable him to increase the price 
of oleomargarine of every color, to in- 
crease the price of the poor man’s table 
spread, and, at the same time, prevent 
competition. 

I suppose Charley Luckman has some 
ideas of his own as to what will be served 
at the dinners, which are $100 proposi- 
tions. I am only a country boy from 
South Dakota. I do not know what a 
$100 dinner tastes like. I let my imagi- 
nation have full swing, and this is what 
I think should be the menu: 

Of course the donkey emblem of the 
party will be there. I suppose they will 
put the donkey emblem on one side and 
an oleomargarine package on the other 
side. That would keep the thing in bal- 
ance, because I think Luckman is en- 
titled to all the advertising he can get 
from these dinners for the benefit of the 
Oleomargarine Trust. There will be 
some liquid refreshments, of course, and 
since they have set the pattern of special- 
izing in things foreign, I presume they 
will start out with some Scotch from 
Scotland and champagne from France. 
They can import oleomargarine from 
any 1 of 40 different countries and still 
pay tribute to Luckman and Lever Bros. 
The caviar, of course, will come from 
Russia. I can think of other reasons 
why they might want to import some- 
thing from Russia, but I will limit it to 
the suggestion that they will get their 
caviar from Russia because it would not 
be exactly fair to have an oleomargarine 
dinner publicizing a victory over Ameri- 
can-made butter, and then have other 
American-made products on the table. 

The meat course will be Argentine 
beef. They will hear much at the din- 
ner about F. D. R., for he is one of the 
patron saints of the party. I hope, 
among other things, they will remember 
that he was the man who said that 
Argentine beef was cheaper and infinitely 
better than American beef. So, since 
they will have oleomargarine, which, ac- 
cording to the Democratic position, is 
infinitely cheaper and better than Ameri- 
can butter, they will have Argentine beef 
which is infinitely cheaper and better, 
according to F. D. R., than American 
beef. 

For dessert I suppose there will be 
plum pudding from England. There will 
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be coffee and nuts from Brazil and cigars 
from Cuba. Then we shall indeed have 
a Jefferson-Jackson Day oleomargarine 
dinner at which neither the American 
producer nor taxpayer can expect to get 
a fair break. 

I do not know what other reason the 
Democrats could have for picking out 
Charley Luckman, because, after all, he 
will have a great debt to pay the Demo- 
cratic Party if this proposed legislation 
is enacted into law. 

It is not in the interest of the United 
States, I think, to pass this bill. It would 
turn over to too many foreign groups, too 
many foreign cartels, the right to profit 
from table spreads, and drive domestic 
butter out of competition for the enjoy- 
ment of the housewife, subjecting her to 
unfair competition by a product colored 
and packaged in order to deceive the 
housewife into thinking she is actually 
buying butter. . 

I think, Mr. President—and this is my 
final position—that it is not in an effort 
to keep in compliance with American 
tradition and custom of fair play, de- 
cency, and honesty, that the oleomar- 
garine plank of the Democratic national 
platform is foisted upon us. It is not in 
conformity with American commercial 
practice. In this country we have recog- 
nized for years copyright privileges. 
When a person writes a story, a song, or 
a play, he has a right, because he has 
developed the particular product, to 
enjoy a reasonable benefit from it. I 
hope we shall continue that practice. I 
should hate to see something which is 
rightfully extended to playwrights, sing- 
ers, and authors denied to farmers who 
have spent generations publicizing the 
color of butter as a table spread to such 
an extent that a Senator from the oleo 
region, who preceded me in this debate, 
said that for some reason or other the 
housewives of America want to color 
their table spreads yellow. The obvious 
reason, of course, is that yellow is the 
color of butter. 

If a mechanic invents a device he is 
permitted to profit by the invention. A 
few of the more ardent New Dealers have 
been trying to remove that right. Thus 
far a sufficient number of Americans 
agree that it is pretty good sportsman- 
ship, and pretty wise business to issue 
patents for inventions. So we still have 
the patent privilege in this country. If 
a man schemes out a way to do some 
particular thing, he can get a patent on 
his invention. 

The farmers have found a way to make 
a table spread. They havc developed a 
product of a certain shape, size, melting 
consistency, and color, served in a cer- 
tain style. The oleomargarine trust, 
with Charley Luckman riding at its head, 
wants to destroy that particular product 
which the American farmer has per- 
fected. That is not in conformity with 
the American concept of fair play. It 
may be smart politics. It may attract a 
few deluded voters in the cities at the 
cost of the American farmer, but it is 
not in conformity with the American 
concept of fair play. It is denying to the 
farmer that which we rightfully extend 
to the author, the playwright, and the 
mechanic. We also extend it to business. 
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We even extend to Charley Luckman’s 
oleomargarine trust the right to protect 
a certain brand name for a certain type 
of oleomargarine against the competi- 
tion of a poor local businessman or a 
group of farmers who may want to make 
oleomargarine in competition with the 
monopoly and the international cartel. 
We deny the new producer of oleomar- 
garine, and, in my opinion, rightfully 
so, the right to take Charley Luckman’s 
name, his brand, his label, his motto, 
his description, or his fictitious formula 
of nutrition values. We protect the 
monopoly against the small independent 
competitor in that connection, because 
there is a copyright law which applies. 
That is the American system. But but- 
ter has had to rely upon a color and con- 
sistency and upon being served in little 
butter plates in hotels and restaurants, 
according to a custom which has de- 
veloped over a long period of time. By 
the tradition of exclusive usage, butter 
has that right, and Charley Luckman’s 
international cartel has no right to 
destroy it. 

Mr. President, I shall be disappointed 
in the Senate if, because of plain politi- 
cal chicanery, it allows this bill to be 
passed, because, in the final analysis, 
even the consumer in the city will pay 
more for his table spread, once we take 
colored oleomargarine out of competi- 
tion with white oleomargarine. The 
difference in the price will hurt the 
people who are presumed to be helped. 

Let me say in conclusion, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I think the Senate should 
adopt the substitute amendment, in 
which a number of us join, in an effort 
to provide some degree of satisfaction 
to our good friends in the South, who 
feel that, for some reason or other, oleo- 
margarine is being hampered by the 
present 10-percent tax. Moreover, we 
have inserted another protective provi- 
sion which will meet the principles in- 
volved. We continue to give butter an 
opportunity, within the boundaries of 
its own State, to enjoy whatever advan- 
tage the citizens of the State may sug- 
gest. 

We provide, in connection with that, 
repeal of other excise taxes. To me one 
of the most glaring demonstrations of 
the purely political conception of this 
legislation, Mr. President, is that it 
singles out one excise tax, the tax on 
oleomargarine, and says, “We are going 
to eliminate that,” and says nothing 
about all the other excise taxes in which 
all the other citizens are interested, 
which pyramid the living cost for all the 
families using oleomargarine and all the 
families rejecting oleomargarine. 

If we wish to be consistent, we must 
give the Members of the Senate a chance 
to vote a very consistent point of view, 
because we have added as a proposed 
amendment an excise tax repealer which 
includes the repeal of the excise tax on 
oleomargarine, and includes, in addition, 
repeal or reduction to a prewar level of 
the excise taxes on the other articles on 
which the public is now paying excise 
taxes—not merely oleomargarine, but 
all the other things, such as furs, toilet 
preparations, telegraph and telephone, 
and radio and cable facilities; the tax 
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on jewelry, electric light bulbs, and 
tubes; the tax on women’s purses, and 
the tax on admissions; as well as other 
taxes which certainly take more out 
of the taxpayer’s pocket than the 10- 
cent-a-pound tax on oleomargarine. 

If that is logic, there will be a chance 
to vote for that kind of legislation, which 
will provide a still fairer basis of eco- 
nomic cooperation between the butter 
producer and the oleomargarine pro- 
ducer, and at the same time give genuine 
relief to the American taxpayer clear 
across the board. 

Mr. President, I hope the substitute 
will be adopted. If the substitute is not 
adopted, then I hope that the Senate will 
reject the Fulbright bill, H. R. 2023, 
and defeat this unconscionable effort to 
increase the already rich profits of the 
oleomargarine trust at the expense of 
the American farmer. If we can induce 
enough of our Democratic friends to 
come along and do that, and if because 
they have left his ship of state—Charley 
Luckman refuses to head up the Jeffer- 
son-Jackson Day oleomargarine dinners, 
we shall try to find them a good Repub- 
lican leader for the patriotic dinner, 
and provide free tabs of butter so that 
they may have a good American feast. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I expect 
to suggest the absence of a quorum, but 
before I do so I wish to compliment the 
distinguished Senator from South Da- 
kota and I wish to add one little item in 
relation to what he spoke of as to what 
might be called the common-law copy- 
right in color. 

It is a strange thing that the Yellow 
Cab Co. can go into the courts, and has 
done so, restraining competitors from 
using the color yellow on their cabs; it 
is a strange thing that Mr. Luckman's 
company can go into the courts and re- 
strain the use of the red color in soap, 
and get protection; it is a strange thing 
that this common-law copyright has 
been used under the circumstances so 
dynamically and forcefully outlined by 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Dakota and, at the same time, the farmer 
can be sold down the river, which is what 
will happen if the Senate refuses to take 
appropriate action by rejecting the bill. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the follow- 
ing Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Green McCarthy 
Anderson Gurney McClellan 
Brewster Hayden McFarland 
Bricker Hendrickson McKellar 
Bridges Hickenlooper McMahon 
Butler Hill Magnuson 
Cain Hoey Malone 
Capehart Holland Martin 
Chapman Humphrey Maybank 
Connally Hunt Millikin 
Cordon Ives Morse 
Darby Jenner Mundt 
Donnell Johnson, Colo. Myers 
Douglas Johnson, Tex. Neely 
Downey Johnston, S. C. O'Conor 
Dworshak Kefauver O'Mahoney 
Eastland Kem Pepper 
Ecton Kilgore Robertson 
Ellender Knowland Russell 
Ferguson Langer Saltonstall 
Flanders Leahy Schoeppel 
Frear Lehman Smith, Maine 
Fulbright Lodge Smith, N. J. 
George Long Sparkman 
Gillette Lucas Stennis 
Graham McCarran Taft 
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Taylor Tobey Wherry 
Thomas, Okla. Tydings Wiley 
Thomas, Utah Vandenberg Williams 
Thye Watkins Young 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HoL- 
LAND in the chair). A quorum is present. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I rise 
to speak in support of the substitute 
amendment to H. R. 2023, which is known 
as the Wiley-Gillette amendment and 
which I have the pleasure of cosponsor- 
ing along with 25 other Senators from 
both sides of the aisle. 

In view of all the verbiage which has 
surrounded this issue, it may be well to 
restate now what the substitute amend- 
ment provides. 

It removes all Federal taxes and license 
fees in the sale of oleomargarine. It pro- 
hibits the movement of yellow oleomar- 
garine in interstate commerce. It makes 
no change in the applicability of the 
pure food and drug laws. It permits the 
States to take any further steps they 
may consider necessary, in accordance 
with their own interests or desires, to 
regulate the production and sale of 
colored oleomargarine. 

Mr. President, it does in fact preserve 
States’ rights in this field. All of us 
know, and it is all too true, that today 
States’ rights are disappearing in many 
fields; but it appears that this is one field 
in which we would do well to preserve 
States’ rights. 

It is also proposed to revise the Wiley- 
Gillette amendment so as to incorporate 
a provision for the repeal of the wartime 
excise taxes imposed by the Revenue Act 
of 1943 on jewelry, furs, toilet prepara- 
tions, electric light bulbs and tubes, com- 
munications, transportation of persons, 
theater admissions, and so forth. The 
revision also contemplates a repeal of the 
retail tax on luggage, restoring the for- 
mer manufacturer’s tax instead; and it 
would reduce the tax on photographic 
supplies, including films, to a uniform 10 
percent. 

The able senior Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. WILE VTI has also taken as 
part of his amendment the amendment 
proposed by the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. McCarruy], which pro- 
hibits certain advertising and certain 
other things which should be considered 
fraudulent, 

There is, I am sure, a prevailing senti- 
ment throughout the country for the re- 
moval or reduction of these excise taxes. 

Like the oleomargarine tax, they were 
imposed for regulatory purposes. They 
were imposed during the war to discour- 
age the manufacture and sale of certain 
commodities and services. During the 
war the Government saw fit to levy the 
excise taxes in order that the people 
would not. buy, and thus the manufacture 
of goods of a luxury nature would be dis- 
couraged, and in that way industry could 
devote itself to the principal job of pro- 
ducing the necessities of life, as they 
were considered in wartime, and also 
war munitions. As regulatory prohibi- 
tions, those excise taxes were purely of 
an emergency nature. No matter how 
attractive their revenue features, they 
have no place in a peace-time economy. 

I think it wholly appropriate that this 
additional provision for the repeal of ex- 
cise taxes be included in the amendment, 
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in connection with the repeal of another 
excise tax—that on oleomargarine. 

Mr. President, two interests are in- 
volved in this controversy. They are 
essentially the interests which are in- 
voived in every economic issue, namely, 
those of the producer and those of the 
consumer. In what I shall say at this 
time, I shall not cover the subject which 
was so thoroughly covered earlier today 
by the distinguished Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Munpt], when he discussed 
the question of monopoly and cartel. He 
analyzed that phase of the question, and 
I think he demonstrated very clearly that 
the small manufacturer and the small- 
business man receive lip service and the 
crumbs which fall from the table, but the 
monopoly and the oleo cartel get the 
dollars and the banquet. 

The Senator from South Dakota told 
us today what he believed to be the 
proper designation of the menu, when 
he referred to the oleo dinners which 
are about to be had at $100 a plate. I 
am surprised that he did not also say 
that, at the end of the meal, those who 
partake of those dinners would find in 
their finger bowls, not the ordinary rose 
petals, but soap bubbles, probably from 
Lifebuoy, which would prevent any odor 
of what had happened as a result of the 
activities of this cartel, and also, per- 
haps, Lux bubbles, so that no one would 
shrink from the protection being given 
to the cartel. 

Mr. President, it seems to me per- 
fectly certain that the interests of the 
consumer are involved in the oleomar- 
garine issue. The consumer is entitled 
to obtain oleomargarine, if it is his pref- 
erence, without the imposition of arbi- 
trary, discriminatory Federal taxes. I 
believe that the consumer likewise is 
entitled to protection by the Federal 
Government from any fraudulent sub- 
stitution of oleomargarine for butter, 
should butter be the consumer’s choice. 
I take it that there is no dispute that 
in every way possible the manufacturers 
of olemargarine have sought to imitate 
the qualities and characteristics of 
butter. Imitation is flattery, but it may 
be carried to the point of serious in- 
vasion of proprietary rights, in the form 
of unfair competition, as well as an in- 
vasion of the right of personal pref- 
erence. That proposition has been con- 
sistently maintained by our courts and, 
as a matter of fact, is the basis of the 
legislative precedent for the pending 
substitute amendment. 

The proposed substitute amendment 
is patterned after the Federal Filled 
Milk Act of 1923, which prohibits the 
shipment of filled milk in interstate 
commerce. Filled milk is an imitation 
product resembling evaporated milk. It 
is a product in which vegetable oils have 
been substituted for the butterfat found 
in pure evaporated milk, just as oleo- 
margarine is a product in which vege- 
table fats and oils are substituted for 
the butterfat of pure butter. 

The Supreme Court has twice upheld 
the constitutionality of the Filled Milk 
Act, and in a 1944 case the Court pointed 
out that filled milk compounds lend 
themselves readily to substitution for or 
confusion with milk products and that 
they are artificial or manufactured foods 
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which are cheaper to produce than sim- 
ilar whole milk products. The Court 
said: 

When compounded and canned, whether 
enriched or not, they are indistinguishable 
by the ordinary consumer from processed 
natural mix The possibility and 
actuality of confusion, deception, and sub- 
stitution was appraised by Congress. The 
prevention of such practices or dangers 
through control of shipments in interstate 
commerce is within the power of Congress. 


Mr. President, that is exactly what we 
have before us today, namely, the ques- 
tion of whether Congress should say that 
in the present case the possibility and 
probability of fraud should be stopped at 
the State line. If we consider the Filled 
Milk case, about which the Supreme 
Court was talking, and if we then sub- 
stitute the phrase “possibility and actu- 
ality of confusion, deception, and substi- 
tution” in the case of the substitution 
of oleomargarine for butter, we shall have 
the reasons for the proposed amend- 
ment, which is submitted in the exercise 
of the Federal Government’s authority 
to protect the consumer against possible 
fraud. 

The exercise of governmental author- 
ity to prevent the “possibility and actu- 
alityof confusion, deception,” and sub- 
stitution at the expense of the consumer 
does not prevent the consumer from ex- 
ercising his preference, if he has one, 
for an adequately identified butter sub- 
stitute. On the other hand, it is obvi- 
ously desirable that the producer of but- 
ter shall have a fair opportunity to man- 
ufacture and market his product; and 
the amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute is no more than a minimum step 
in that direction. 

Mr. President, it is a well-known fact 
that the States cannot act in the same 
fields of law in which the Federal Con- 
gress has jurisdiction and in which the 
Congress acts—such as the field of inter- 
state commerce. This amendment is no 
more nor less than a declaration of policy, 
a declaration that Congress is not acting 
in the field which is reserved to the 
States in their home territory in rela- 
tion to colored oleomargarine or insofar 
as the protection of its citizens from 
fraud is concerned. Therefore, it is 
proper to permit States’ rights to func- 
tion in this field, under the police power 
of the States, to determine how the citi- 
zens of the States should be protected 
from fraud. I am gravely concerned 
about the consequences, should that ele- 
ment of fair competition not be pre- 
served. I fear greatly for the conse- 
quent impact upon the economy of this 
country. 

My own State is vitally affected. 
Michigan is rightly noted throughout the 
world for its automobiles and its indus- 
trial products. But agriculture is equally 
the strength of the State’s economy. We 
rank among the first eight States, I be- 
lieve, in our agricultural product; dairy- 
ing represents over 40 percent of Michi- 
gan farm income. 

The inroads upon agriculture of un- 
fair colored oleomargarine competition 
with butter have been terrific. Farmers 
receive 75 percent of the consumer’s but- 
ter dollar. The oleo manufacturer’s 
margins are tremendous and cut down 
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the farmer's share of the oleo dollar to 
about 30 percent. Farmers receive 50 
cents per pound for butter and less than 
8 cents per pound for oleo. For each 
pound of oleo sold to replace butter, the 
income to dairy farmers is cut 42 cents. 
That is why we must consider whether 
we are fostering and helping monopoly, 
rather than the small farmer, if we en- 
act the bill which is now pending. In 
this particular field, the farmer's wife 
who has one cow or a few cows must be 
considered a manufacturer, when she is 
producing butter in competition with the 
trusts which produce oleomargarine. 
That is true because the oils and fat that 
go into oleo are produced under certain 
processing conditions. Butterfat is ob- 
tained from the milk of the cow. 

I am told that Michigan farmers are 
losing $26,500,000 a year at the present 
time due to the substitution of oleo for 
butter. It is a staggering inroad, which 
could be justified only if the competition 
between the two products were absolutely 
fair. Those inroads are not confined 
alone to dairy incomes. The economic 
ramifications are endless. 

Mr. President, the farmers of the 
United States have been able to conserve 
land, they have been able to obtain a 
better income, and to enjoy better eco- 
nomic conditions than have the farmers 
of other lands, because of the dairy cow. 
As one travels, he finds that the number 
of cows in America compared to the 
number in other countries is much 
greater. We see them all over the land- 
scape, throughout our country. They 
have been of real economic aid to Amer- 
ica’s standard of living. I could not help 
but realize, as I saw the lack of dairy 
cows in other lands, that the dairy cow 
is used in America, and was used origi- 
nally as the only fertilizer so far as farms 
were concerned; but with the develop- 
ment of chemical fertilizers, naturally 
many persons think the cow has no place 
in this field. I should like to relate to 
the Senate my experiences in visiting a 
farm in Iran recently. A former Pre- 
mier took me out one morning to see 
what he said was the building of a farm. 
He was taking the top soil from the sides 
of the hills, digging it up to a depth of 3 
feet, removing the larger stones and 
boulders, and taking the finer gravel for 
the top surface. It was then necessary 
for him to go down into the earth to get 
water. He had to dig holes and finally 
locate a stream, and then follow the 
stream until he could bring the water to 
the surface. It was hard work, as it was 
to obtain soil. He then said he would 
like to take me down to a place where he 
raised chickens, pigeons, ducks, and 
geese. I asked him about his income 
from their meat and eggs. He said, “That 
is not at all the purpose in having these 
pigeons, chickens, geese, and ducks. I 
keep them solely to fertilize the land.” 
That showed how important it was to 
have fertilizer on the farm. It brought 
back to my mind the days when, here in 
America, we had only the animals on the 
farms as a means of fertilizing the land. 
The same thing was brought forcefully 
to my attention in Siam, where all the 
farming is done by hand. There we saw 
black fertilizer being thrown on the em- 
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bankment which had been made. When 
we inquired the nature of the fertilizer, 
we were told it was the fertilizer from 
bats which had come from caves in the 
mountains several hundred miles dis- 
tant. It again showed me the impor- 
tance of fertilizer to farm land. 

But as I was saying, the economic 
ramifications are endless. Since 1944 we 
have lost more than 2,840,000 of our milk- 
cow population in this country, over 
890,000 of them in 1948. This depletion 
of dairy herds has coincided exactly with 
the increase in the unrestricted manu- 
facture and distribution of yellow-col- 
ored oleomargarine. 

The implications of that depletion are 
felt not just by the 2,500,000 dairy farm- 
ers in this country to whom it represents 
a decline in income, It is felt by all the 
10,000,000 people in this country who de- 
rive their living from the dairy industry 
through the processing of dairy prod- 
ucts, and by the countless others whose 
services and products, such as feed and 
farm equipment, are purchased by the 
dairy industry. 

Just to illustrate that point, I am re- 
minded of one experience in the utiliza- 
tion of agricultural products, which is 
recognized as so essential to the national 
economy. Michigan, as you may know, 
is one of the great sugar-beet producers 
of the country. It is a foremost agricul- 
tural product of the State. For many 
years the processing of sugar beets en- 
tailed a great wastage in pulp, which was 
dumped into rivers and streams until 
their pollution became a serious conser- 
vation problem. Because of its nature it 
could not be dumped in the open. Its 
disposal was a major problem in the 
sugar-beet industry. 

Then Mr. Laroe, a Michigan feed mer- 
chant, who had traveled in Europe and 
observed there a means of processing the 
pulp as dairy feed, went to the beet-sugar 
manufacturers with a proposition. “How 
much will you charge to take this stuff 
away?” they asked him. “Charge you 
nothing,” he replied, “I'll pay you for it.” 
And so the value of the sugar-beet prod- 
uct in Michigan was increased immensely 
as its processed pulp found an abundant 
market among the herdsmen of the 
country. 

The same may be said of brewers’ 
grain, and many other such products. 
Where will the market go if the dairy 
herds continue to diminish? f 

Where will a market be found for veg- 
etable crops, such as soybean, linseed, 
and cottonseed meal if our milk-cow 
herds disappear? 

Although less capable of immediate 
observation, an even more important 
consideration in the stripping of dairying 
as an agricultural activity is its effect 
on soil conservation. Food production, 
and its distribution, is the great problem 
of the human race. Hanging over the 
race is the knowledge, in the greater part 
of the United States, that only 6 inches 
of topsoil separates it from starvation, 
The United States Government is spend- 
ing millions of dollars on soil conserva- 
tion, and today we find ourselves con- 
sidering the passage of conflicting legis- 
lation, apparently its effect on the mil- 
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lions of dollars we are disbursing in order 
to conserve the soil of America. 

The conservation of our natural re- 
sources and the soil in particular is a 
major concern for every one of us. Any 
farm economist can testify that it is im- 
possible to maintain a proper soil con- 
servation while reducing our livestock 
population. 

For once, I have had occasion to agree 
with Secretary of Agriculture Brannan 
when he wrote in an article for Country 
Gentleman: 

Sometimes we have tha good fortune to be 
in a position where the things we want to do 
are the things we cought to do. That's the 
way it is now with agriculture. The major 
change we ought to make in our agricultural 
pattern is to increase livestock numbers and 
the acreage of soil-conserving grasses and 
legumes to support them. That would be 
good for the land, good for consumers, and 
good for farmers. In fact, the economic sta- 
bility of a large part of American agricul- 
ture, before another decade ends, may depend 
upon a big enough increase in livestock num- 
bers to eat what otherwise may be surplus 
grain, and enough dollars in the pockets of 
city consumers to buy the resulting increase 
of meat and dairy products. At the same 
time, increased emphasis on soil conservation 
will be necessary in order to make sure that 
production will be adequate in the more 
distant future. 


Every year a dairy farm becomes 
more productive, more valuable in pro- 
moting the natural wealth to the coun- 
try. A grass farm is wholly resistant 
to erosion. On the other hand, the 
crops which will be substituted for pas- 
ture in the production of vegetable oils 
for oleo are among the worst of the soil 
depleters. 

The effect of the depletion of dairy 
herds will be felt by the food consumer. 
Almost 75 percent of the veal which is 
sold in American butcher shops comes 
from dairy herds and a full quarter of 
the medium-grade beef. Where will 
these popular meat dishes be supplied 
if the dairy herds are depleted, and what 
will happen then to the price of meat? 

Mr. President, it is the purpose of 
those who manufacture oleo to put the 
producers of butter out of business. 
They would prevent the production of 
a pound of butter. In this war against 
the monopolies let us not think that the 
35 oleo manufacturers in the United 
States will not enter this field with a 
determination to monopolize it entirely. 
That is the purpose of removing the 
10-cent tax on oleo. The purpose will 
also be to remove the 22-cent importa- 
tion tax, and then an effort will be made 
to put butter out of business. 

Mr. President, these are major con- 
siderations for every one of us in con- 
sidering the present legislation. They 
rest on the proposition that dairying, 
which depends upon butter production 
for its stability, must inevitably suffer 
tremendously if butter is not given mini- 
mum protection in its competitive posi- 
tion with oleomargarine. That mini- 
mum protection is to prevent fraud and 
deception of the persons who consume it. 

There are other considerations which 
bear noting. For one thing, I am satis- 
fied that the low cost of oleomargarine 
as a substitute for butter, which is held 
out as being so attractive to the con- 
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sumer, is largely illusory. It is cheap 
today because it must compete with but- 
ter for favor. Let it retain that price 
advantage for a while, and through its 
unregulated production largely remove 
butter from the market. Then watch 
the cartels which are behind oleo pro- 
duction seize their opportunity to sky- 
rocket its price. Combine that result 
with all the other economic implications 
of a decline in the dairying industry, and 
then measure the result. It will be only 
a loss. 

This is not a field in which small busi- 
nesses will ever become a dominant 
factor. Small business will never be en- 
gaged in the manufacture of oleo. It 
does not lend itself to small business. 

Mr. President, the substitute amend- 
ment seeks merely to forestall these con- 
sequences and many other implications. 

It seeks to do so by placing the weight 
of the Federal Government behind the 
consumer's right to protection against 
fraud in his freedom of choice. 

It seeks to acknowledge butter’s re- 
quest for a fair competitive position. 

It leaves to the States any exceptions 
they may wish to make in the exercise of 
their inherent regulatory powers. 

Mr. President, I am informed that the 
bill, without the substitute amendment, 
would require $95,000,000 in order prop- 
erly to carry out its intent, and provide 
necessary regulations and enforcement. 
If the amendment be adopted the States 
alone will be responsible for regulation, 
so far as fraud is concerned. We are 
leaving to the people of the States the 
determination of what they desire to do 
in their particular States. 

I hope that the far-seeing Members of 
this body, concerned with the interests of 
both producer and consumer and the na- 
tional economy as a whole, will support 
the substitute amendment. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, in order 
to make some progress, I am wondering 
whether the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas, who is in charge of the bill, 
will consider accepting the so-called Mc- 
Carthy amendment and taking it to con- 
ference. That would remove one 
amendment out of the way. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I will say to the 
distinguished majority leadcr that the 
McCarthy amendment is not objection- 
able to us. The only question is the 
phraseology of one portion of it, which 
seems to me to be too expensive in its 
application. I am disposed, with the 
agreement of the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. GeorceE], who is quite familiar with 
the situation, to take the amendment to 
conference with the thought that the 
language which I think is too extensive 
may be properly limited. I do not think 
it is a serious defect. It is merely a mat- 
ter of drafting. I think the remainder of 
the amendment is acceptable. We have 
never contended that we wanted oleo- 
margarine to be disguised and presented 
as butter. The Aiken amendment which 
was offered this morning is a strengthen- 
ing amendment, and my understanding 
is that the Senator from Vermont felt 
it offered a better safeguard against the 
objections. So, Mr. President, I am dis- 
posed to accept the McCarthy amend- 
ment and take it to conference. 
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Mr. LUCAS. I thank the Senator 
from Arkansas for accepting the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Wis- 
consin as modified by the Senator from 
Vermont. 

The amendment, as modified, was 
agreed to. 

Mr. LUCAS. That ends it, of course, 
Mr. President, but I still wish to make 
the statement which I started to make. 
I do not think I was taken off my feet 
by the distinguished Senator who now 
occupies the chair when he put the ques- 
tion before I had an opportunity to say 
anything with reference to it. I merely 
want to compliment the Senator from 
Arkansas for accepting the amendment, 
because I agree with him with respect to 
the identification of margarine. The 
amendment is not in opposition to the 
oiia of the Senators who favor the 
8 = parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Presi- 

ent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. LUCAS. What is the next amend- 
ment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question recurs on the substitute amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. WiLEy] on behalf of himself 
and other Senators, subject, of course, to 
the right of any Senator to offer perfect- 
ing amendments either to the substitute 
amendment or to the original bill. 

Mr, LANGER. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. LANGER. I have various amend- 
ments printed and lying on the table. In 
the natural course of events would my 
amendments come up for consideration 
before the other amendments? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from North Dakota has offered 
amendments. If amendments are offered 
to the original bill they would be voted 
upon before the substitute amendment 
offered by the Senator from Wisconsin 
would be voted upon. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. LUCAS. In the event the substi- 
tute amendment should be adopted, what 
would be the position of the amendments 
with respect to civil rights offered by 
the Senator from North Dakota? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
substitute is agreed to, no further amend- 
ment would be in order. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I think no further 
amendment will be offered to the sub- 
stitute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
substitute is rejected, then the original 
bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, my under- 
standing is thet the Senate accepted 
the McCarthy-Aiken amendment to the 
original bill. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment was agreed to by action of 
the Senate. 
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Mr. WILEY. Did it include the Aiken 
amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It in- 
cluded the Aiken amendment. It was the 
McCarthy amendment as modified by the 
Aiken amendment. 


NOMINATIONS REPORTED 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Armed Services, I re- 
port the following nominations for the 
Executive Calendar: 

Hubert E. Howard, to be Chairman of 
the Munitions Board; John F. Floberg, 
to be Assistant Secretary of the Navy; 
Maj. Gen. James H. Burns, United States 
Army, to be Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense; and Adm. Forrest P. Sherman, 
United States Navy, to be Chief of Naval 
Operations. 

I ask that the civilian nominations go 
to the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
civilian nominations will be placed on the 
calendar. 


NOMINATION OF CHIEF OF NAVAL 
OPERATIONS 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent, as in executive ses- 
sion, that the nomination of Admiral 
Forrest P. Sherman, to be Chief of Naval 
Operations, be confirmed and that the 
President be notified. I make the re- 
quest for the reason that there has been 
no confirmed Chief of Naval Operations 
since last August. The committee has 
had full and extensive hearings on the 
nomination, and the report was unani- 
mous, accompanied by the prayer that 
the nomination might be considered im- 
mediately, in view of the national de- 
fense. I hope this one nomination, 
which comes unanimously from the com- 
mittee, may be confirmed and the Presi- 
dent may be notified. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, very re- 
luctantly, I am obliged to object. There 
are only a dozen Senators on the floor. 
I shall have no objection when the nomi- 
nation comes to the floor in its regular 
course, but I think that when we are 
considering another measure we should 
not interrupt the debate to bring up a 
matter of this kind. 

Mr, TYDINGS. Mr. President, if I 
may make rejoinder to the distinguished 
Senator from North Dakota, I suggest to 
him that the committee has gone into 
this matter fully, and if it did not come 
from the committee unanimously, with 
the full committee present, the Senator 
from Maryland would not make the re- 
quest. The committee is a very able 
one, and because this post has been only 
semiofficial since last August, and be- 
cause the Senator from Maryland realizes 
the implications of the national defense, 
he thought that this one nomination of 
the Chief of Naval Operations, in view 
of the unanimous report of the commit- 
tee, and the long time the appointment 
has been in abeyance might be confirmed 
and the President notified at once, solely 
in the interest of national defense. I 
hope my good friend from North Dakota 
will make an exception in this case, be- 
cause this is not a political appointment; 
it is routine, and the officer is a very im- 
portant part of our national-defense 
machinery. The other nominations Iam 
perfectly satisfied to have go over. 
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Mr. LANGER. Replying to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Maryland, if 
he wishes to ask for a quorum call, and 
we have a quorum, I have no objection. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I appreciate that, 
but I doubt if we can do that, in view of 
the fact that the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin has already yielded to me for this 
purpose, but I venture to say to the 
distinguished Senator from North Da- 
kota that if we had a full quorum pres- 
ent the Senator would find that every 
Member of the Senate would approve the 
immediate confirmation of this nomina- 
tion. I hope that the Senator will make 
an exception to what I know to be a good 
rule, because this nomination involves 
our National Defense Establishment. 
Conditions in the Far East and all over 
the world are in a state of great con- 
fusion, and this will add one more peg of 
stability in our Defense Establishment. 

Mr. LANGER. If the post has been 
vacant since last August, 2 or 3 days more 
will do no harm. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I certainly do not 
think that is an accurate statement. I 
hope the Senator will withdraw his ob- 
jection because it will be most helpful 
to have the nomination confirmed, and 
I can assure him that its confirmation 
will be received throughout the Navy, 
which has had somewhat of a hard blow 
recently, as a reaffirmation that the Navy 
is back in the picture. It would be a 
good thing for morale and for the service 
generally. Will not the Senator recon- 
sider, in view of the fact that all his col- 
leagues on the committee have approved 
this nomination? 

Mr. LANGER. Iam almost persuaded 
by the eloquence of the distinguished 
Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I do not like to make 
horse trades on the floor of the Senate, 
although I must say there is a little 
horse-trading blood in my system, but 
I will say to my able friend from North 
Dakota that if he will accord full weight 
to the words the Senator from Marylard 
has uttered in good faith, the Senator 
from Maryland hopes some day to re- 
ciprocate on a like auspicious occasion 
when the Senator from North Dakota 
may have something which he deems im- 
portant to his country. 

Mr. LANGER. I repeat, I am almost 
persuaded, but it is a matter of principle 
with me, There are only a few Senators 
on the floor. 

Mr. TYDINGS. If it were anything 
else but this, I should not even reiterate 
my request, but this is a routine nomina- 
tion in one branch of the armed services, 
and, I can assure the Senator every 
minute counts. Will not the Senator 
therefore be willing to waive the rule and 
let me horse trade with him in private 
when I get to the point of bringing the 
mules out on exhibition? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I have no serious 
objection to allowing the Senator to sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum so that this 
matter may be disposed of. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Will the Senator yield 
for the call of a quorum, assuming he will 
not lose the floor? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Ishall be delighted 
to yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That would satisfy 
the Senator from North Dakota. I ask 
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unanimous consent that a quorum be 
called, and that the Senator from Wis- 
consin may not lose the floor because he 
yields for this purpose. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I might say, before 
a quorum is called, that it will take in- 
finitely more than this to convince me 
that it will put the Navy back in the 
defense picture. I have just looked over 
the President’s budget, and I see that we 
are now in the unusual position of having 
a Marine Corps with practically no ma- 
rines, and we shall very shortly have a 
Navy without any ships. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I wish to have that 
straightened out, so I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Brewster Hendrickson Martin 
Bricker Hill Maybank 
Connally Holland Morse 
Donnell Jenner Mundt 
Downey Johnson, Tex. O'Conor 
Dworshak Knowland Schoeppel 
Ferguson Langer Thomas, Okla. 
Pulbright Lehman Thye 
George Lucas Tydings 
Gillette McCarran Wherry 
Green McCarthy Wiley 
Hayden McMahon 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HILL 
in the chair). A quorum is not present., 
The clerk will call the names of absent 
Senators. 

The legislative clerk called the names 
of the absent Senators as far as the name 
of Mr. McKELLAR. Mr, FLANDERS, Mr. 
GURNEY, Mr. KILGORE, and Mr. MCCLEL- 
LAN answered to their names when called. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
call of the roll to ascertain the presence 
of a quorum be vacated. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ob- 
ject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ab- 
sence of a quorum has already been an- 
nounced. The order cannot be with- 
drawn. The clerk will continue to call 
the names of absent Senators. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Can the order be 
vacated by unanimous consent? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No, 
The absence of a quorum has already 
been announced. The clerk will con- 
tinue to call the names of absent Sen- 
ators. 

The legislative clerk resumed calling 
the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. ROBERTSON, Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. SMITH 
of New Jersey, Mr. Sparkman, Mr. STEN- 
nis and Mr. TayLor answered to their 
names when called. 

Mr. BRIDGES, Mr, ELLENDER, Mr. WAT- 
KINS, Mr. HICKENLOOPER, Mr. AIKEN, Mr. 
FREAR, Mr. Kem, Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. 
JOHNSTON of South Carolina, Mr. GRA- 
HAM, Mr. MCFARLAND, Mr. SALTONSTALL, 
Mr. Myers, Mr. WittiaMs, Mr. HUM- 
PHREY, Mr. EaSTLAND, Mr. CAPEHART, Mr. 
BUTLER, Mr. MILLIKIN, Mr. LEAHY, Mr. 
Tosey, Mrs. SMITH of Maine, Mr. Young, 
Mr. VANDENBERG, Mr. NEELY, Mr. LODGE, 
Mr. THomas of Utah, Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. 
Tart, Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, Mr. 
CHAPMAN, Mr. Ecton, Mr, DoucLAs, Mr. 
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McKE tar, Mr. O’Manoney, Mr. CORDON, 
Mr. Hoey, Mr. Darsy, Mr. Ives, Mr. Lone, 
Mr. Hunt, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. KEFAUVER, Mr. 
Carn and Mr. Matone also entered the 
Chamber and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Stennis in the chair). A quorum is 
present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
request of the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. Typtnes] for unanimous consent 
for the consideration, as in executive 
session, of the nomination of Admiral 
Forrest P. Sherman, United States Navy, 
to be Chief of Naval Operations. 

Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none—— 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I do 
not know whether the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. McCartHy] heard the 
Chair ask, “Is there objection?” The 
Chair was just about to announce there 
was no objection, I assume. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, re- 
luctantly I shall be forced to object, not 
because I have anything against Admiral 
Sherman, nor because I do not think he 
may be a competent man for the job. I 
do not happen to be a member of the 
Armed Services Committee, which I un- 


derstand held hearings today on the 


nomination of Admiral Sherman. I 
think this is a matter so important that 
all of us should have an opportunity at 
least to scan those hearings before he 
is confirmed. : 

I may say that when the question of 
confirmation of the nomination of Ad- 
miral Sherman comes before us I shall 
want to discuss at some length a situa- 
tion which I think is viciously dangerous 
to the security of the Nation, namely, 
the current usurpation of congressional 
prerogatives by the “Brass” in the Pen- 
tagon, and the complete iron curtain 
which has been established around the 
Pentagon, so that congressional com- 
mittees can no longer obtain important 
information. At that time I shall also 
want to discuss in some detail the un- 
usual circumstances under which Ad- 
miral Denfeld’s nomination was with- 
drawn. The Senate confirmed the nomi- 
nation of Admiral Denfeld. The Presi- 
dent and the Senate considered him a 
competent man. As I recall, not a sin- 
gle voice was raised against the con- 
firmation of his nomination. 

Since that time, however, Admiral 
Denfeld, in answer to a subpena, came 
before a congressional committee and 
there performed not only his duty under 
subpena but also the statutory duty 
which we established when we passed 
the Unification Act, namely, the duty to 
tell the Congress honestly and frankly 
what he thought was wrong with the 
unification of the armed services. He 
did so. Immediately afterward, his 
nomination was nullified by his removal 
from the position by the President. 

At the time when the question of con- 
firmation of the nomination of Admiral 
Sherman comes before us, I wish to dis- 
cuss not only that matter, but also the 
Crommelin case. Captain Crommelin, 
with whom I served in the Pacific, I 
consider to be one of the outstanding 
heroes of the last war—a brilliant man 
coming from a family which has an out- 
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standing military record. That man, 
because he has the intestinal fortitude— 
the guts, if you please—to try to safe- 
guard the Nation against a bad situation 
in the Pentagon, has had his career in 
the Navy practically ended. I wish to 
discuss that case also in some detail. 
I think the proper time to discuss it is 
when the nomination of the successor to 
Admiral Denfeld is before us for con- 
firmation. 

I have not had a chance to go over 
the Armed Services Committee's hear- 
ings. I shall do so tonight; and tomor- 
row I shall withdraw any objection, to 
the immediate consideration of the 
nomination of Admiral Sherman. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I wish to thank the 
Senator from Wisconsin for his courtesy 
in yielding me the floor, and I wish to 
thank the Senator from North Dakota 
for making it possible for us to consider 
the unanimous-consent request. 

However, in view of what the Senator 
from Wisconsin has said, I withdraw the 
request for the consideration of the 
nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
quest is withdrawn, and the nomination 
will be placed on the Executive Calendar, 


REPEAL OF OLEOMARGARINE TAXES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 2023) to regulate oleo- 
margarine, to repeal certain taxes relat- 
ing to oleomargarine, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question recurs on agreeing to the sub- 
stitute amendment of the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield, to permit 
me to propound a unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr, President, prelimi- 
narily, I should like to say that we have 
been discussing the pending question, 
namely, the bill to repeal the oleomar- 
garine tax, and for other purposes, since 
a week ago Wednesday, as I recall. It 
seems to me we have debated the issues 
rather thoroughly. There is not really 
very much of an issue involved. The 
Members of the Senate on both sides of 
the question have been afforded an op- 
portunity to present their views, and of 
course there will be further time to do 
so under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment which I shall propose, if it is 
agreed to. 

What I hope to do is secure consent 
to have the Senate reach a vote tomor- 
row on the substitute offered by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WET] and the distinguished Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE]. I am mak- 
ing the unanimous-consent request in 
the sincere hope that it will be agreed to. 

I now ask unanimous consent that on 
the calendar day of Friday, January 13, 
at the hour of 4 o’clock p. m., the Senate 
proceed to vote, without further debate, 
upon the so-called Wiley-Gillette sub- 
stitute for House bill 2023 to regulate 
oleomargarine, repeal certain taxes re- 


‘lating to oleomargarine, and for other 
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purposes, and all amendments thereto 
which are germane, including the so- 
called excise-tax provisions; that the 
time between 12 o’clock and 4 o'clock 
p. m. on said day be equally divided þe- 
tween the proponents and the opponents 
of said bill, and be controlled respectively 
by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT] and the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. WILEY]. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. Would that include any 
moticns? To put the matter con- 
cretely, let me say that some suggestion 
has been made that it might be advisable 
that a motion be made to strike from the 
substitute the excise tax repeal provi- 
sions. Thus we would get an express vote 
on that; and after that was over, we 
would then get a vote on the substitute, 
as modified. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator please speak a little louder so 
that all of us can hear? 

Mr. WILEY. There has been some 
talk about speeific objection being made 
to the excise tax repeal provisions of the 
substitute. So I am asking the majority 
leader whether his unanimous-consent 
request would include any motion pro- 
posing to strike out those provisions. 
There would simply be a motion by some 
Senator to strike out. I wish to pro- 
tect the rights of a Senator who has sug- 
gested that. 

Mr. LUCAS. In reply to the Senator 
from Wisconsin, let me say that the 
agreement, if entered into, undoubtedly 
would protect that right. In other 
words, the Senator from Washington al- 
ready has served notice on the Senate 
that at the proper time he will move to 
strike from the substitute the provisions 
dealing with the repeal of excise taxes. 
This unanimous-consent request would 
cover that motion. 

Mr. WILEY. I had that in mind be- 
cause of the discussion the other day. I 
thought one or two exchanges indicated 
possibly a lack of proper consideration of 
my brethren, and I wanted to make sure 
their rights in that particular were pro- 
tected. 

Mr. LUCAS. There can be no question 
about that, I may say to the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, may I at 
this time ask whether there are any other 
amendments to the substitute pending? 

Mr. LUCAS. That is a parliamentary 
question I cannot answer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
are no amendments pending to the sub- 
stitute. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry, if the Senator will 
yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state the inquiry. 

Mr. WHERRY. Any amendments 
which have been offered, which are on the 
table, or which have been called up, 
could be offered to the substitute, or to 
the original bill, could they not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It would 
be in order for amendments to be offered. 

Mr. WHERRY. One or two amend- 
ments may be offered. I do not desire to 
hold up the request; in fact, I should 
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like to get a vote on the substitute as 
quickly as possible. Personally I feel 
that the sooner we have a vote, the bet- 
ter. But I think it should be understood 
by those who are offering amendments 
that, unless an amendment is offered to 
the substitute before the substitute is 
adopted, they will then be foreclosed 
from amending the substitute, and the 
substitute will become the bill itself. 
Until that is clearly understood, it seems 
to me that those who have offered amend- 
ments should be informed of the pro- 
cedure. If the majority leader is to press 
the request, I should like an opportunity 
to consult further one or two Senators 
who felt that there would not be a vote 
today on an amendment they might offer. 
Later on this afternoon, if no one else 
objects, if the Senator then presents his 
unanimous-consent request 

Mr. WILEY. Or tomorrow? 

Mr, WHERRY. Or tomorrow would 
be all right—I would not say then that I 
would agree, but I should like to be cer- 
tain that they are informed of the par- 
liamentary situation before unanimous 
consent is given. 2 

Mr. LUCAS. The unanimous- consent 
agreement, of course, provides for a vote 
at 4 o'clock tomorrow. 

Mr. WHERRY. I know, but if we enter 
into it now, of course, they will then be 
foreclosed. 

Mr. LUCAS. I understand. 

Mr. WHERRT. I myself am not ob- 
jecting, and I am not sure the Senators 
I have in mind will object. All I am 
asking is that the distinguished majority 
leader present his unanimous-consent 
request later on in the afternoon, if he is 
willing to do that. If the amendments 
are not to be offered, it does not make any 
difference whether we vote today or to- 
morrow. 

Mr. LUCAS. Of course, that would 
call for another quorum call, 

Mr. WHERRY. I really think we 
should have another quorum call in con- 

` nection with the unanimous-consent re- 
quest, because, if it is agreed to, then, we 
shall have to vote on the substitute for 
the original bill. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I decline to yield 
any further, unless there is a chance of 
getting the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment. I have been yielding for about 
half an hour. Under ordinary circum- 
stances I quite enjoy yielding. At the 
present time, however, the situation is 
that we have a very important meeting 
of the District Committee at 4 o’clock. 
We are reorganizing the committee. I 
have only about 20 minutes in which to 
speak, so I frankly must decline to yield 
further for any lengthy discourse. 

Mr. AIKEN. I merely wanted to make 
a parliamentary inquiry as to whether, 
if unanimous consent is given to vote on 
the Gillette-Wiley amendment tomor- 
row, and the amendment is adopted, it 
will preclude the offering of any amend- 
ment to it at that time, because the Gil- 
lette-Wiley amendment would then be- 
come the bill itself and be subject to 
amendment. 

Mr. WHERRY. I do not agree with 
the Senator. 
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Mr. AIKEN. I am asking the Presid- 
ing Officer for a ruling. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Illinois yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the precedents, the adoption of the sub- 
stitute will preclude other amendments. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
must decline to yield further. I shall 
hold the floor for about 10 minutes only. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wisconsin declines to yield 
further. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. Was the request 
for unanimous consent refused? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I decline to yield 
for a parliamentary inquiry, or for any 
other purpose. I intend to yield the 
floor in about 10 minutes. Iam sure the 
Senator can wait that long. I decline to 
yield further only because I have been 
yielding for about a half an hour, and I 
have an important meeting at 4 o’clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wisconsin may proceed. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
may say I sincerely hope the request of 
the majority leader will be granted. I 
sincerely hope we can get a vote on the 
pending bill tomorrow. I think by then 
it will have been fully and completely 
discussed. 

I wish to thank the able Senator from 
Arkansas for accepting the McCarthy- 
Aiken amendments. I think his accept- 
ance of those amendments makes his bill 
much less obnoxious, insofar as both the 
dairy farmers and the consumers are 
concerned. 

I am very happy that we finally ar- 
rived at a clear-cut issue. The issue no 
longer is whether oleomargarine taxes 
are to be repealed. The dairy farmers, 
and the oleo interests are agreed that 
we should remove the taxes. The sole 
question now is, how much protection 
will be accorded the producer and the 
consumer. I believe the sole issue for 
debate now is the issue of fraud—an 
issue which neither the dairy farmers 
nor the consumers have created but an 
issue which the oleo monopoly itself has 
created by its own inequities of the past. 
The principal source of fraud is the at- 
tempted imitation of butter even down 
to the minutest detail of packaging. 
Certainly the housewife cannot gain any 
advantage by this type of fraud. Cer- 
tainly the dairy farmer will gain nothing. 
The oleo monopoly, of course, will gain 
if they are allowed to continue this type 
of fraud and deception. If they can ac- 
complish the sly removal of the few re- 
straints which are now in existence our 
dairy farmers can go into bankruptcy. 
Whether the oleo manufacturers as a 
whole plan to perpetrate such frauds, the 
fact remains that the liberties they de- 
mand would make it easy for them to 
do so. 

In my opinion, Mr. President, the oleo 
monopoly—and I use the phrase “oleo 
monopoly” advisediy—is to be roundly 
condemned for its insistence upon free- 
dom from all restraints. Our own good 
sense tells us that the oleo manufac- 
turers, even if they wanted to, could not 
control the actions of every retailer and 
every store clerk in the country, if we 
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pass the type of legislation they request. 
Why then do they insist on exposing the 
consumers of the Nation to fraud? The 
answer is obvious. Even today, under 
existing regulatory taxes, the basic prin- 
ciples of commercial honesty are flouted 
by this gigantic monopoly and its large- 
scale distributors. Why should we be- 
lieve that the oleo monopoly is to be 
trusted in the future, when we have never 
been able to trust it in the past and can- 
not trust it now? 

Mr. President, let me demonstrate the 
truth of my last statement. I have with 
me two wax cartons, one of which has 
long been used by a leading butter pro- 
ducer, a farmer-owned and farmer-con- 
trolled cooperative. On each of the two 
main surfaces of this carton there ap- 
pears a seal which declares that the con- 
tents are “Grade AA Butter.” As every 
housewife knows, grade AA butter is but- 
ter of the very top quality—93-score but- 
ter, to be exact. Not every butter pro- 
ducer is able to achieve that quality. It 
brings a top price. It can only be sold 
with the approval of Government inspec- 
tors, who assign it high marks for tex- 
ture and taste. 

Mr. President, in my other hand I hold 
a carton recently adopted by Durkee— 


and remember the name, if you will—an 


oleo manufacturer, for distribution in the 
same territory where the butter pro- 
ducer does business. What do we find on 
the two main surfaces of this carton? 
We see that this oleomargarine is also 
labeled “Grade AA,” despite the fact that 
there is no Federal grading whatever for 
oleomargarine. This oleo manufacturer 
clearly seeks a free ride on the coat- 
tails of the butter producer, who has 
established the grade AA rating as a sym- 
bol for the best in table spreads. Just to 
make the point a little more obvious, this 
oleo manufacturer has also applied the 
words “Grade AA” in even larger let- 
ters to one end of his box. The carton 
itself exactly follows the size and shape 
of the butter producer’s carton, although 
in other parts of the country where dairy 
concerns use the familiar square box, 
oleo manufacturers also feel impelled to 
use square boxes. 

Mr. President, why do you suppose the 
oleo industry follows the butter producers 
so closely in these matters? Is it because 
they lack faith in their own product and 
the courage to let it stand on its own 
merits? Or is it because it is commer- 
cially more profitable to imitate in every 
respect the packaging of another man’s 
product, a recognized product, a quality 
product, that already has universal ac- 
ceptance? 

Turning this same oleo carton on its 
side we discover a travesty of the Gov- 
ernment’s own certificate of approval 
printed along one edge, and superim- 
posed on that spurious certificate is a red 
stamp carrying the letters “AA” and the 
word “certified.” Who has “certified” 
this oleo to be “grade AA”? None other 
than Durkee’s Famous Foods, a coneern 
that offers “with pride and confidence” — 


and I am quoting the label‘now—an oleo 


which uses “pasteurized fat-free milk.” 

That is a tricky phrase, Mr. Presi- 
dent—“pasteurized fat-free milk.” I 
lived on a farm for some time. We used 
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to feed the hogs skim milk. We never 
tried to deceive the hogs and say “This 
is pasteurized fat-free milk.” 

Moreover, the manufacturers of 
Durkee’s Famous Foods are not in the 
dairy industry, as I am advised in very 
small type by something which looks a 
great deal like a Good Housekeeping seal 
of approval. It would seem like Durkee's 
Famous Foods belong to a family classed 
roughly as “Glidden quality products.” 
Somewhere in the back of my mind I as- 
sociate the name Glidden with paints; 
and, sure enough, it turns out that this 
oleomargarine is the product of the gi- 
gantic Glidden Corp., which makes 
paints. 

Mr. President, I have accustomed my- 
self to the idea that oleomargarine and 
soap are first cousins, and that, indeed, 
the difference occurs only in the final 
stage of conception. If the fats and oils 
people turn a knob one way, their cot- 
tonseed, or soybean, or palm oils come 
out as laundry soap, or bath soap, or even 
soap flakes. If, however, they turn the 
knob the other way at the last mo- 
ment, they get oleomargarine— fresh 
churned,” so they say—in the afore- 
mentioned “pasteurized fat-free milk.” 
When I use the expression “fresh 
churned” I am again quoting from the 
oleo industry’s own misleading adver- 
tisements. 

They are playing upon the lack of 
knowledge of the consumer when they 
talk about fresh-churned fat-free milk. 
As any farmer or any consumer who has 
taken time to study the subject knows, 
there is no such thing as fresh-churned 
fat-free milk. 

I ask the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. THYE], who also was a farmer, 
whether there is any way to churn “fat- 
free milk.” 

Mr. THYE. I will say to the able Sen- 
ator that we can churn it and tumble it 
around all we like to, but no butter comes 
out of skim milk. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I thank the Senator. 

I have here another very interesting 


advertisement. It is another Durkee 
advertisement. It uses the words “coun- 
try fresh.” It displays a large picture of 


what at first glance appears to be a but- 
ter carton. There is a drawing of a 
barn, a silo, and a pasture. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. In view of the fact 
that I have accepted the Senator’s 
amendment, I should like to inquire the 
Senator’s purpose in discussing it fur- 
ther 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
was very happy that the Senator from 
Arkansas accepted the amendment and 
promised to take it to conference. I 
want to show the need for acceptance of 
the amendment in conference, however, 
I think, unless it is accepted, extremely 
bad legislation will result. I am dis- 
cussing it at this time to show the Sen- 
ate the necessity of insistence that we 
retain the McCarthy-Aiken amendment 
in conference. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The only difficulty 
is that if by chance the Wiley substitute 
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is adopted, which prohibits the shipment 
of margarine in interstate commerce, it 
would seem to me that it would take 
margarine beyond the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Trade Commission, and it would 
be inconsistent to undertake to regulate 
something and then to declare that it 
cannot be moved in interstate commerce. 
I would not be in favor the Wiley 
amendment. That would seem to take 
away jurisdiction over the greater part 
of the business. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Ithink the Senator 
from Arkansas is outstanding in his 
knowledge of a great number of subjecis, 
except in strictly legal questions. 

I think there can be no conceivable 
question but that the same power to reg- 
ulate will exist regardless of whether 
the Wiley amendment is adopted. 

The principal difference between the 
Wiley amendment and the Fulbright bill 
is that under the Wiley amendment oleo- 
margarine producers are prohibited from 
shipping in interstate commerce oleo- 
margarine which is colored so as to imi- 
tate butter. Such being the case, it can- 
not, in my opinion, conceivably take from 
the Federal Trade Commission any of 
the powers which that body presently 
possesses. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If we undertake 
to prohibit oleomargarine from inter- 
state commerce, and, in the same bill, 
attempt to regulate it, it is an inconsist- 
ent position. I thought the Senator 
would be quite satisfied with the adop- 
tion of his own amendment. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I am infinitely less 
dissatisfied with the bill of the Senator 
from Arkansas if it contains the Mc- 
Carthy-Aiken amendment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. One of the con- 
siderations in accepting the amendment 
was that I thought it would reduce the 
debate on the bill. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. President, the manufacturers of 
Durkee’s oleomargarine have very ob- 
viously embarked on a completely dis- 
honest advertising campaign which has 
as its basis the misappropriation of the 
butter-grading system of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. This 
grading system has been in existence 
since 1943. It means a great deal to a 
producer of butter to merit an AA list- 
ing which means 93 score. The benefit 
of this listing is completely nullified by 
the dishonest advertising campaign of an 
outfit such as Durkee. 

I had planned to discuss advertising 
containing the word “fresh” and the 
words “country fresh”, but I notice that 
some of the other Senators have dis- 
cussed it in some detail, so I shall spend 
very little time on it. However, I have 
here a large advertisement, approxi- 
mately 2 feet by 4 feet in size, which 
says “country fresh churned,” It also 
uses the word “milk.” It uses the 
phrases “fresh dairylike flavor” and “no 
artificial flavoring.” 

Mr. President, as I have already stated, 
oleomargarine does not come from the 
country, but from an oil mill consisting 
of tanks, pipes, valves, and knobs. That 
oil mill can be owned by a soap com- 
pany, or a paint company, or an inter- 
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national cartel employing slaves on the 
coast of Africa—but none of these things 
has anything to do with the American 
countryside as represented by barns and 
silos. As I have additionally stated, 
oleomargarine is not fresh, but uses a 
preservative, as it is so required to state 
by law. Nothing can be fresh and pre- 
served at one and the same time. That 
ought to be obvious to anyone. Yet, this 
advertisement, sponsored by a supposed- 
ly reputable corporation, undertakes to 
tell the housewives of America that oleo- 
margarine containing a preservative is 
not only fresh, but country fresh. In the 
face of this evidence, how are we to 
believed that the oleomargarine interests 
can be trusted with a color which is the 
traditional color of butter unless we very 
closely control their advertising? 

Mr. President, there is one other mat- 
ter before the Senate, namely, the ques- 
tion of removing taxes other than taxes 
on oleomargarine. Many of us feel very 
strongly that if we are going to remove 
the oleomargarine tax it is only common 
sense, honesty, and fairness also to re- 
move many of the other misnamed lux- 
ury taxes. I concede that it is improper 
for a housewife to be forced to pay a tax 
on oleomargarine if she wants to buy it 
and knows what she is buying. I think 
it is equally improper to force the house- 
wife to pay a luxury tax on the stove 
upon which to cook or to force her, for 
example, when she goes to the corner 
drug store to buy cosmetics or baby 
powder, to pay a luxury tax on such 
items. 

I do not think that there is anything 
luxurious, as one mother said to me, in 
having to take care of the baby and get- 
ting the necessary oils and powder. 

Another of the taxes which we propose 
to eliminate is the tax on ranch-raised 
furs. That is a very important matter 
to the people of my State and to people 
of other States, such as Utah, Washing- 
ington, Iowa, and so forth. Presently a 
very contradictory course is being fol- 
lowed, Mr. President. An attempt is be- 
ing made to tax out of existence one very 
important branch of agriculture, namely, 
the fur farmer. We are taxing him out 
of existence while at the same time we 
are subsidizing other branches of agri- 
culture. I know there are those who say 
this is the wrong time to remedy this 
situation, that at some later date we will 
be allowed to repeal the excise taxes, 

Mr, President, we have before us the 
Butler-MeCarthy amendment. That is 
no quickly conceived amendment. We 
have taken the product of the Finance 
Committee’s work. We have taken an 
amendment which they attached to an- 
other bill which has been pending before 
the Senate for some time, to remove 
those excise taxes which the Finance 
Committee, after long study, said should 
be removed. If it was proper for the 
Finance Committee to attach that 
amendment to another bill, which un- 
doubtedly will never come before the 
Senate, then it would seem to be equally 
proper that we attach the same amend- 
ment to this bill and remove those excise 
or luxury taxes at the same time that we 
rer-ove the tax on oleomargarine, 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I think 
it is true that in a debate on issues with 
which Senators have had considerable 
personal experience they are bound to 
speak from a certain amount of personal 
bias. At the outset of my remarks this 
afternoon, Mr. President, I wish to plead 
guilty to a certain amount of personal 
bias on this issue, out I believe that what- 
ever bias may exist in my point of view 
is compensated for or offset somewhat 
by the experience I have had in this 
particular field. 

For many years in my youth I was 
known in Madison, Wis., among a great 
many consumers, as the “butter boy,” in 
that each Saturday I delivered, on what 
was known as a dairy route, the butter 
which was churned during the week from 
the milk and cream produced by the 
cows on our farm. I wish today that I 
had one dollar for every hour I sat in 
the cellar of that old farmhouse and 
churned one of the old barrel churns by 
hand. I could at least approach my com- 
ing campaign for reelection without so 
much concern about where the money is 
to come from. If I had a dollar for each 
one of those hours I churned butter when 
I was a boy I would have plenty of money 
for my campaign. 

I make these statements in fairness to 
my colleagues, so that they will know at 
least the bias from which I speak. I hope 
also that they will give me credit for hav- 
ing had some basis for my conclusions 
because of my experience from spending 
a great many years on a dairy farm. 

I make these preliminary remarks also 
because some of my friends in American 
labor seem to be somewhat perplexed 
because I have not swallowed with them 
the oleo lobby’s propaganda in regard to 
the oleomargarine issue. I think the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN] very effectively answered those 
within the American labor movement 
who have been misled into the conclusion 
that injuring the American dairy indus- 
try by supporting the extreme demands 
of the oleo lobby is in the best interests 
of American labor. I point out to the 
workers of America that they ought to 
recognize before it is too late that there 
is a great need for a much greater coop- 
eration between American workers and 
American farmers in solving the great 
economic problems which confront the 
Nation, and I should like to have the 
workers of America realize that in the 
larg analysis the size of their pay checks 
is dependent upon a prosperous agricul- 
ture. The economy of the United States 
is, after all, basically an agricultural 
economy, and whenever the agricultural 
economy goes into a recession or a de- 
pression, it is only a short time before 
those wearing the overalls in the facto- 
ries of America begin to feel the effect of 
an unprosperous agriculture. 

Thus, as one who is proud of his rec- 
ord in insisting upon fair play for Ameri- 
can workers, I am equally proud, Mr. 
President, of my record of insisting upon 
fair play for the American farmers. So 
I would call the attention of American 
labor to some of the comments made last 
Friday by the distinguished Senator from 
Vermont (Mr. AIKEN]. 

Let me say, by way of sincere compli- 
ment to the distinguished Senator from 
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Vermont, that in my judgment labor does 
not have a better friend in the Senate 
of the United States, and I am very 
happy to join forces on this issue, as I 
do on so Many issues, with the Senator 
from Vermont, in pointing out to repre- 
sentatives of American labor that they 
had better do some rethinking in respect 
to the oleo issue. Some is being done, 
because in the debate on this issue this 
year we notice a little different attitude 
on the part of the legislative representa- 
tives of organized labor who pay us visits 
occasionally in the reception room of the 
Senate. Apparently they are beginning 
to question whether or not their position 
on this issue in times gone by has been 
as sound as they have been led to be- 
lieve, and this year some great unions, 
particularly within the A. F. of L., are 
openly supporting the position of those 
of us who are sponsoring the Gillette- 
Wiley substitute. 

Last Friday the Senator from Vermont, 
in a notable speech, made certain com- 
ments which I should like to have re- 
printed as a part of my remarks this 
afternoon. I have marked them in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of last Friday, 
and I ask unanimous consent to have 
them inserted in my remarks at this 
point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. STEN- 
nis in the chair). Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXTRACTS FROM REMARKS OF SENATOR AIKEN IN 
THE SENATE FRIDAY, JANUARY 6, 1950 

I was informed yesterday by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, that the average 
hourly farm wage rate in three important 
cotton-producing States is as follows: Missis- 
sippi, 40 cents an hour; Arkansas, 47 cents 
an hour; Georgia, 37 cents an hour, 

In contrast to these very low rates, we find 
the great dairy State of Washington paying 
its agricultural labor 93 cents an hour; Iowa 
pays its labor 71 cents an hour, and Minne- 
sota, 68 cents an hour. 

But this hourly wage comparison is not the 
whole story. The worker on the dairy farm 
has to work every day of the year, including 
Sundays. Whether he wants to work or not, 
he has to work every day. 

The worker on the cotton farm has a sea- 
sonal proposition to deal with. 

Therefore, the yearly earnings of the dairy 
worker are still further out of proportion to 
those of the cottonfield worker than a com- 
parison of the hourly earnings would indi- 
cate. 

If the materials used in manufacturing 
oleo were produced by as highly paid labor as 
that employed on dairy farms, there would 
be little difference between the cost of oleo 
and the cost of butter. 

Even with these low wage rates, the cotton 
grower of the South is in trouble. He is try- 
ing to produce and continue to produce cot- 
ton on land which has been producing cot- 
ton for 150 years. 

He is continuing to grow a soil-depleting 
crop and doing the best he can to make up 
for that depletion by adding chemical ferti- 
lizer. 

* . * * . 

But I wish to point out that it is not only 
agricultural labor which is much cheaper in 
the South; it is also industrial labor. The 
average factory worker in Arkansas is paid 90 
cents an hour, as compared with $1.16 an 
hour which is paid to the average factory 
worker in Michigan. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall 
not yield during the course of my re- 
marks, because I realize that the hour is 
late, but I shall be happy to yield when I 
have finished my formal address. I 
recognize further that to a great extent 
my remarks will be by way of reiteration 
and repetition of a point of view. But I 
do wish to make the record this after- 
noon, for future reference, of the position 
I take in support of the Gillette-Wiley 
substitute, and why I take it. 


RIDICULOUS OLEO CLAIMS 


Mr. President, the campaign of the 
oleo interests for the repeal of most 
Federal regulations on the manufacture 
and sale of their product colored yellow 
in imitation of butter has been charac- 
terized by some of the most ridiculous 
arguments imaginable. These absurd 
statements would be laughable were it 
not for the fact that they tend seriously 
to mislead large numbers of consumers 
who have no real knowledge or under- 
standing of the importance of the dairy 
industry in their daily lives. Even so, I 
am sure that the Members of this body— 
many of whom were once farm boys 
themselves—will appreciate a review of 
the more ludicrous claims advanced by 
the oleo interests, purely for the enter- 
tainment value to be found in them. 

OLEO REGULATIONS ARE A RESTRAINT ON FREE 

ENTERPRISE 

A favorite contention of the oleo lob- 
byists, for instance, is that restrictions on 
yellow oleomargarine are a handicap to 
their industry. This is the propaganda 
line reserved for retail and wholesale 
grocers in particular, and for other busi- 
nessmen in general. In addressing the 
business community, the oleo crowd in- 
variably refers to Federal controls as 
“discriminatory” or “punitive,” and 
argues that such controls are in restraint 
of trade and a discouragement of free 
enterprise. 

The fact is that while oleomargarine 
consumption equaled only 14.9 percent 
of butter consumption in 1928, ait, 
amounted to 59.8 percent of butter 
volume in 1948. In other words, (te 
oleomargarine manufacturers have im- 
proved their position in relation to butter 
fourfold in a single generation. Is this 
to be characterized as the result of dis- 
crimination? Can any business honestly 
be said to be handicapped when it shows 
such remarkable growth in so short a 
time? Have the Federal cleo laws ac- 
tually stified free enterprise in this in- 
stance? I think my colleagues will agree 
that they have not. 

Coincident with the increase in oleo 
sales, butter consumption has dropped 
from 16.4 pounds per capita in 1938, to 
only 10.2 pounds per capita in 1948. Dur- 
ing the same period, oleo consumption 
per capita more than doubled, showing 
an increase of from 2.9 pounds to 6.1 
pounds for every consumer. Within the 
past few months the five leading manu- 
facturers of oleomargarine have in- 
ereased their production to 68.4 percent 
of the national total, whereas, a few 
months ago, they enjoyed slightly over 61 ` 
percent of the business. Despite the 
Federal regulations of which they com- 
plain, the five top companies are growing 
even bigger, and their profits are setting 
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new records every week. Four new oleo 
plants were built in the early months of 
1948 alone. Surely this is not typical of 
an industry that is suffering under trade 
restraints. 

According to a market report prepared 
by McCall’s magazine, World War II 
raised the normal prewar annual pro- 
duction of oleomargarine from 359,000,- 
000 pounds (average 1936-40) to 588,- 
000,000 pounds in 1944. The National 
Association of Margarine Manufacturers 
estimated that this 1944 production re- 
flected an extra civilian wartime demand 
of 154,000,000 pounds with the balance of 
the gain attributable to orders of the War 
Food Administration. Comparison of 
grocery-store sales of oleomargarine, 
from the same source, indicates an in- 
crease from 224,000,000 pounds in 1942 to 
497,000,000 pounds for the comparable 
1945 period. In other words, grocery- 
store sales of oleomargarine more than 
doubled in 3 years. The association esti- 
mated that by the end of 1946, 72 percent 
of grocery-store customers were oleo- 
margarine users. : 

By contrast, Government diversion of a 
large portion of the milk supply to the 
manufacturers of evaporated milk and 
cheese, products in great demand for 
lend-lease, caused substantial drops in 
butter production during the latter war 
years. The 1944 output supplied less 
than 12 pounds per capita, including 
farm butter. The amount actually made 
available through commercial channels 
amounted to only 9 pounds per capita. 
An OPA survey at the time showed that 
people placed the lack of butter at the 
very top of their list of annoyances 
caused by wartime shortages. Since the 
butter shortage was due chiefiy to Gov- 
ernment regulation, Mr. President, it is 
easy to see that the dairy farmers, and 
not the oleomargarine manufacturers, 
were the ones who were discriminated 
against. 

Increase in ration-point value of but- 
ter to its high of 24 points per pound, 
late in 1944, further accelerated sales of 
oleomargarine, which required only 5 
points per pound. The result was that 
butter piled up on retailers’ shelves dur- 
ing the early months of 1945. This was 
due to bungling by the War Food Ad- 
ministration, which had anticipated con- 
siderably higher demands on the butter 
supply later that year, when the end of 
the war changed the supply picture. 
Differentials in ceiling prices for butter- 
fat resulted in a considerable scarcity of 
butter on the market even after the re- 
moval of rationing. This was not cor- 
rected before the lifting of ceilings on 
dairy products in the summer of 1946. 
It is not possible to judge accurately 
what effect these steps would have had 
on the ratio of butter to oleomargarine 
sales under more normal supply condi- 
tions, but we can take it for granted that 
the boom in oleomargarine sales was at 
least an indirect result of Government 
discrimination against dairy farmers. 

A survey for the National Association 
of Margarine Manufacturers in 1944-45 
purported to show that 61 percent. of 
American families, or twice as many as 
appeared in a similar survey in 1941, 
were then using oleomargarine. Accept- 
ance of oleomargarine for cooking and 
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table use among upper-income families 
had increased six times over the 1941 
figure. We may attribute this to the 
same wartime-induced shortage of but- 
ter to which I have already referred, but 
it is further evidence that the oleomar- 
garine industry has not been and is not 
now subject to restraint of trade. Use 
of oleo by city housewives was claimed 
to have increased three times in the 
period covered by the oleo manufactur- 
ers’ own survey. Surely that would be 
an unusual result of punitive Govern- 
ment regulations, if such regulations 
were directed against the oleomargarine 
industry, as its spokesmen claim, 

A study by the Home Makers Guild, 
made in 1946 through a panel of house- 
wives representing all sections of the 
Nation, showed that 71.6 percent had in- 
creased their use of oleomargarine be- 
cause of Government-created shortages 
of butter. Oleomargarine was named as 
the preferred substitute for butter, as a 
spread for bread, by 61.8 percent of the 
women questioned. Here again we see 
evidence of stimulated oleomargarine 
sales resulting from wartime discrimina- 
tions against butter outlets for the dairy 
farmer. 

The Wall Street Journal of January 
28, 1948, estimated creamery butter out- 
put in 1947 at 1,300,000,000 pounds, or 
26 percent below the 1939 figure. In the 
same period, oleomargarine production 
rose from 301,000,000 pounds to a record 
of 746,000,000 pounds. While drops in 
butter prices during the latter half of 
1948 brought about some decreases in 
oleomargarine sales, estimated produc- 
tion of oleo for that year was at an all- 
time high of 920,000,000 pounds. Es- 
timates by Best Foods Co. in the New 
York Herald Tribune of September 
14, 1947, indicated that by 1946 two 
families out of every three were oleo- 
margarine users, as against only one 
family out of every three in 1941. 
Would those figures indicate to any im- 
partial observer that the oleomargarine 
industry has been handicapped by re- 
strictions on free enterprise? 

According to an analysis of the 1948 
outlook for the oleomargarine industry 
published in March 1948 by Tide maga- 
zine, the oleo manufacturers spent about 
$5,000,000 in advertising during the year 
ended November 1, 1947, as compared to 
a prewar annual advertising expenditure 
of about $1,500,000. A more recent 
article in the same publication quotes 
the A. C. Nielsen Co. to the effect that 
oleomargarine manufacturers spent 
$5,371,000 in advertising during the first 
9 months of 1948 alone, Is this a logical 
expenditure for a group of companies 
which really believe that their operations 
are being handicapped by Federal regu- 
lations? Mr. President, the claims of 
the oleo interests that the development 
of their industry has in any way been 
hindered by the regulations which they 
now seek to have removed are ridiculous 
on the face of the evidence at hand. 


“YELLOW OLEO WON'T HARM THE DAIRY 
FARMER” 


The bankrupting of creamery butter 
plants is not a mere matter of business 
failure within the dairy industry; it rep- 
resents a shrinkage of our national re- 
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sources for handling and distributing 
the milk produced by the dairy farmer. 
Butter has long been the balance wheel 
of the dairy industry. It is the form in 
which surplus milk can most readily 
be stored and shipped to distant mar- 
kets. So long as cows continue to give 
more milk during flush seasons than in 
wintertime, it will be necessary for the 
dairy farmer to have butter outlets for 
milk that cannot be sold in bottles. 

As dairy prices decline, more and more 
milk fails to find a market in the more 
profitable forms, and must be held over 
for later distribution and consumption. 
This underlines the historic need for 
creamery butter plants in our enor- 
mously intricate system of marketing 
milk and other dairy products. Yet the 
oleomargarine interests are fond of say- 
ing that the manufacture and sale of 
their yellow product will have no adverse 
effect on dairy-farmer prosperity. The 
National Cooperative Milk Producers 
Federation, however, has developed a 
forecast of what will happen if unre- 
stricted sale of yellow oleomargarine is 
permitted in the United States. This 
prediction is based on, first, what has 
happened in other countries where the 
manufacture and sale of yellow oleo has 
been allowed; and, second, calculations 
under the widely accepted relationship 
between production and prices of but- 
ter—under which given changes in the 
supply of butter are traditionally asso- 
ciated with similar but opposite changes 
in prices. If unrestricted sale of yellow 
oleo is permitted, it is estimated that— 

First. Yellow oleo will replace butter, 
to a volume of as much as 6,000,000 
pounds annually. 

Second. This increase in yellow oleo 
sales will result in a decrease in the 
price of butter of from 25 to 40 percent. 

Third. Contractions in butter sales 
will cost the American dairy farmers 
$638,000,000 in income a year. 

Fourth, Serious dislocations in the 
markets and prices of other dairy prod- 
ucts, including, fluid milk, will affect 40,- 
000 milk-processing plants and 2,560,000 
dairy-farm families in every State in the 
Union, 

That is why I’say, Mr. President, that 
labor had better take note of the rela- 
tionship of this problem to the worker's 
pay check because when 2,500,000 dairy 
families are affected, with the great pur- 
chasing power their consumer strength 
represents, labor simply cannot afford to 
ignore the fact that there is a direct rela- 
tionship between the prosperity of the 
people on the farm and the prosperity of 
the people in the factories. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
already announced I will not yield until 
I finish my speech. Then I shall be glad 
to yield. 

I would also have labor constantly 
keep in mind the fact that within the 
agricultural economy the dairy segment 
of it is the most basic. It produces the 
greatest amount of wealth, as I shall 
show later in this speech; it is, after all, 
the segment of the agricultural economy 
which determines in large measure the 
level of our agricultural economy as a 
whole at any given time. 
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Fifth. The resulting slaughter of an 
estimated 2,000,000 head of dairy cattle 
by farmers who will be forced out of the 
milk business will disrupt livestock and 
meat prices and marketing. 

Sixth. Dissipation of our soil resources 
will result from the subsequent discour- 
agement of dairy farming, now the most 
important contributor to sound soil-con- 
servation practices, and one that re- 
quires no subsidy. 

Seventh. A consequent depression in 
a critically important branch of agri- 
culture will affect retail sales and eco- 
nomic life in cities, towns, and hamlets 
throughout every section of America. 

The dairy farmer, and, indeed, the en- 
tire dairy industry, is dependent upon 
butter outlets as a stabilizer of prices for 
milk and other manufactured dairy 
products. No other balance wheel ex- 
ists in this vast industry, for the simple 
reason that no other final reservoir for 
milk surpluses has ever been found 
that could equal the convenience and 
simplicity of storage in the form of but- 
ter. The importance of butter outlets to 
the dairy farmer is only partially sug- 
gested by the fact that 26.9 percent of 
all the milk produced in America last 
year eventually reached the consumer in 
that form. 

We have already seen that an increase 
in the sale of oleomargarine has been 
accompanied historically by a decrease 
in the sale of butter. It is rank non- 
sense to pretend that a substitute prod- 
uct which threatens to reduce butter 
outlets for more than one-quarter of the 
-Nation’s milk supply will not hurt the 
dairy farmer. 

Would any economist in his right 
mind suggest that the loss of almost 27 
percent of its market would not hurt 
the Nation’s steel industry? Would any 
Members of this body argue that a 25- 
percent drop in the demand for auto- 
mobiles would bring anything but harm 
to our gigantic automotive industry? Of 
course not. Yet, the dairy industry is one 
and one-half times the size of our steel 
industry, and considerably larger than 
our automotive industry. It is the larg- 
est single source of farm income in Amer- 
ica, as I have previously pointed out. 

Milk is more important to American 
agriculture than corn, or hogs, or cot- 
ton, or wheat, or any other product of 
our farms. The production and distri- 
bution of milk is inextricably linked to 
the prices of butter and other manufac- 
tured dairy products. Therefore, the 
current decline in farm income is but 
a forerunner of things to come if yellow 
oleomargarine is to be allowed to enter 
into unregulated and unfair competition 
with butter, a vital source of income and 
a historical stabilizer of prices for the 
American farmer. 

Mr. President, I am not opposed to the 
removal of the tax on oleomargarine. I 
am an advocate of it. But I think it is 
fallacious to argue that because we re- 
move the tax on oleomargarine, ipso 
facto we must then support no regulation 
whatsoever on the sale of oleomargarine. 
It was pointed out the other day, on this 
floor, by the Scnator from Minnesota 
(Mr. HUMPHREY] that, after all, after the 
removal of the tax, there is then an 
obligation on the part of the Senate to 
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see to it that there is fair regulation of 
the industry so as to prevent its mislead- 
ing anc potentially fraudulent practices 
from being imposed upon the consumer, 
because there is no question about the 
fact, as the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. WILEY] pointed out a few moments 
ago, that the oleomargarine business is 
conducted on the basis of an imitation 
process. 

I wish to digress just long enough to 
pay the Senator from Wisconsin a very 
much deserved compliment for the great 
fight he has put up, along with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Iowa [Mr. GIL- 
LETTE], in support of the Wiley-Gillette 


amendment, throughout this debate. 


Here are two men, not only from farm 
States, but two men who understand the 
problems of the dairy farmer, two men 
who have been pleading—and, I hope, 
not in vain—with their colleagues on the 
floor of the Senate to recognize that we 
are dealing with a problem which in- 
volves a need for fair regulation of the 
oleomargarine industry in order to pro- 
tect the consumer from its imitation 
practices which, in my judgment, at 
least, as was pointed out by the Senators 
to whom I have just referred, border on 
gross misrepresentation and deception. 
So, as one who supports the Wiley- 
Gillette amendment and as one who sup- 
ports the elimination not only of the 
excise taxes on oleomargarine but excise 
taxes generally, I would advise American 
consumers to keep clearly in mind that 
those of us who are sponsoring the 
Wiley-Gillette amendment are agreeable 
to the elimination of the tax, but we feel 
it our obligation to protect the consumers 
of the country from what I consider to 
be, to put it by way of understatement, 
the potentialities of fraud and misrepre- 
sentation practiced upon American con- 
sumers by the oleomargarine industry. 
Now, Mr. President, let us listen to 
some of the arguments which are made 
by the oleomargarine industry. One of 
them is, Let them sell fluid milk”—re- 
ferring to the dairy farmers, of course. 
When faced with the facts of life as re- 
gards our agricultural economy, the oleo 
lobby is prone to resort to an unrealistic 
bit of advice that could appeal, I think, 
only to the uninformed, to those who 
have not studied the facts. Our dairy 
farmers, say the oleo interests, would be 
better off if they disposed of their entire 
output of milk in fluid form. When they 
make that argument, Mr. President, they 
either show a gross ignorance of farm 
problems and a great lack of informa- 
tion about the operation of a dairy farm 
or they plead guilty to seeking to mis- 
lead the American people by a fallacious 
argument. This assertion on the part 
of the oleomargarine interests has great 
appeal to city consumers, who—I am 
afraid—are easily misled into believing 
that milk is merely another commodity 
that appears on their doorsteps without 
being touched by human hands. The 
fact is, of course, that the processing and 
distributing of milk and other dairy 
products constitutes one of the most 
complex and delicately balanced tri- 
umphs of marketing ever developed by 
our American system of free enterprise. 
No longer is the city dweller dependent 
upon nearby farms for his entire supply 
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of dairy products. Our vast municipal 
milksheds reach out from metropolitan 
centers for hundreds of miles in all direc- 
tions. A shortage of cream in New York 
City, such as could easily be produced by 
the recent drought in upper New York 
State and in New England, is now readily 
overcome by refrigerator-tank-car ship- 
ments originating in States as far distant 
as North and South Dakota. Many of 
the dairy needs of Texas—and they are 
heavy, because Texas is a cotton State 
that cannot yet supply its own indus- 
trial centers from its own dairy herds— 
are met by shipments from Wisconsin. 
For practical reasons, however, it is not 
possible to deliver bottled milk at any 
such distances. Milk is a highly perish- 
able commodity. It can be sold in bot- 
tles only to consumers who are compara- 
tively near at hand. That was pointed 
out, I think, in a magnificent way the 
other day by the distinguished Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY], 

This means that a policy of selling 
fluid milk, would automatically signal the 
extinction of the thriving dairy farms of 
Iowa, Oklahoma, South Dakota, and 
more than 17 other States that do not 
have metropolitan markets for the bot- 
tled product. A lack of such metropoli- 
tan markets accounts for the fact that 
more than 73 percent of all the milk 
produced in North Dakota, for example, 
goes into butter. Over 70 percent of 
Iowa’s milk is sold for butter. These 
are but two of the many States that 
simply do not find it practical or even 
possible to market their milk in bottles. 
The mere assertion that they ought to 
do so does not automatically create the 
concentrated industrial centers that are 
required to absorb their heavy milk pro- 
duction. 

The average dairy farmer would be the 
first to agree that it would be nice to 
sell all his milk in fluid form—if he 
could. He would like to, if he could. 
Bottled milk is the most profitable of all 
dairy products. Every dairy.farmer has 
his eye on that particular market, and 
naturally he does his level best to sell as 
much fluid milk as he can. Even so, 
little more than 40 percent of our entire 
national production of milk reaches the 
consumer in bottled form. Significantly 
enough, the next largest outlet for milk 
is in the form of butter which—as I 
have already said—absorbs 27 percent of 
our milk supply. 

Butter, which ranks second only to 
fluid milk as a volume outlet, is the least 
profitable source of dairy-farm income. 
Butter is the final reservoir for surplus 
milk, and if the dairy farmer did not 
have that reservoir in which to store his 
surplus milk, it would be wasted, Be- 
tween these extremes of operation will 
be found the other manufactured dairy 
products, such as cheese, dried milk, 
evaporated milk, and ice cream, Ac- 
cording to variations in demand, you may 
be sure the dairy farmer will always dis- 
pose of his milk production in the form 
that returns him the highest profit from 
the facilities at hand. He does not need 
the oleo lobby to tell him that he will 
make more money from fluid milk than 
from anything else. He already knows 
that. He does not require urging by the 
oleo interests to develop fluid milk mar- 
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kets to the utmost limit of their capacity 
because, through his farmer-owned and 
farmer-managed cooperatives, he is al- 
ready creating and serving new custom- 
ers for fluid milk as rapidly as possible. 

What the dairy farmer would prefer to 
learn from the oleo propagandists is the 
secret of conjuring up metropolitan mar- 
kets in such States as Nebraska and the 
Dakotas. Those mythical markets exist 
only in the minds of the copy writers 
now employed by the oleomargarine 
manufacturers to tell 2,500,000 American 
dairy farmers how to run their busi- 
nesses. As soon as the oleomargarine in- 
dustry locates those nonexistent cities 
for the benefit of Mr. Rand and Mr. 
McNally, I can assure the Senators that 
the dairy farmers of those otherwise re- 
mote States will turn their fluid milk- 
marketing techniques loose on them, to 
the profit of all concerned. 

Meanwhile, however, there remains 
the purely practical matter of getting 
rid of millions of gallons of milk, a prob- 
lem which is not a dream, but an every- 
day reality facing the dairy farmer. Un- 
til the oleo lobby can offer something 
more than wishful thinking in the way 
of outlets to replace the butter market, 
dairy farmers in remote areas will con- 
tinue to deliver their surplus milk to 
local creameries. These creameries will 
continue to turn that milk into butter, 
a product marketable at any distance 
and in any season. That is, they will do 
so unless further inroads on the butter 
market by yellow oleomargarine elim- 
inate such outlets altogether. In that 
case dairy farmers will send their cows 
to slaughter, as they have been forced to 
do in increasing numbers since 1941. 

Mr. President, as one who knows some- 
thing about the practical day-by-day 
problems of the dairy farm, I would have 
my labor friends remember that if there 
is any substantial reduction in the size 
of America’s dairy herds, then the eco- 
nomic result is bound to be an increase 
in the price of fluid milk in the bottles 
placed on the workers’ doorsteps each 
morning. One reason why I am such a 
stanch advocate of the Gillette-Wiley 
amendment is my sincere conviction that 
the ultimate result of the unfair com- 
petition of oleomargarine against the 
dairy farmer, unless we as a Congress 
impose fair and reasonable restrictions, 
will be to increase the price of fluid milk. 
We are able to maintain the price at the 
level at which it is now maintained, be- 
cause the surplus milk can be used 
under present conditions for butter, 
making it possible for the dairy farmer to 
keep his fluid milk at a lower price than 
will be the case once we permit unfair 
competition to take over in the industry 
and the size of the dairy herd is reduced 
to a level where it will have the inevitable 
economic result of increasing the price 
of fluid milk itself. 

Mr. President, we have lost 3,000,000 
dairy cows in that period, and the de- 
cline last year was the sharpest in his- 
tory, according to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Does anyone 
believe that a dairy farmer, deprived of 
his butter outlets, would rather sell off 
his cows than sell fluid milk? Of course 
not. The only possible explanation for 
the drop in dairy-cow numbers is that 
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fluid milk markets do not exist in the 
great butter-producing States. That is, 
they do not exist to the extent necessary 
to take care of the surplus, This point is 
further brought out by the fact that by 
far the largest decline in our cow popu- 
lation has taken place in those States. 
When I speak of surplus, I am referring 
to the seasonal surplus. The surplus of 
fluid milk naturally results in the spring 
and early summer when the cows are 
turned out on green grass. In South 
Dakota in the last 3 years, the number 
of dairy cows has been reduced 25 per- 
cent; in Kansas, 25 percent; in Nebraska, 
24 percent; in Oklahoma, 22 percent. 

The results are clearly visible for all 
to see; the States that have let down 
the bars on yellow oleomargarine have 
injured themselves not only as butter 
customers but as recipients of the un- 
ending supply of dairy products, includ- 
ing beef and veal, that previously came 
from those lost dairy herds. “Let em 
sell fluid milk” is more than a mislead- 
ing slogan for the oleo interests; it is a 
mockery of all that dairy farming stands 
for in the States that lie beyond the 
reach of metropolitan milksheds, and of 
all that the consumer has learned to 
expect from the dairy industry. The 
paid propagandist who tells a women’s 
club that dairy farmers could or should 
sell their entire output of milk in fluid 
form has as his aim not only the de- 
struction of a competitor in the table 
spread market, but the elimination of 
animal agriculture, and the substitution 
of vegetable fats and oils in our na- 
tional diet. 

If the average housewife understood 
that she was being deprived not only 
of butter but of beef and veal by such 
propaganda, I am sure that she would 
be the first to raise her voice for con- 
tinued protection of the dairy farmer. 
If she realized that her daily supply of 
fresh milk was at stake, as well as the 
ice cream, the cheese, and the evaporated 
milk that she has learned to rely upon, 
I think her protests would be louder than 
all the petitions drummed up by the oleo 
interests at the rate of 10 cents per sig- 
nature. If people understood that one- 
quarter of all the food consumed in this 
country stems from the dairy industry, 
I do not believe that they would favor 
the weakening of that industry by at- 
tacks on the vital butter outlets that 
mean so much to the dairy farmer and 
to our agricultural economy as a whole. 
“THERE IS LITTLE DANGER OF FRAUD FROM YELLOW 

OLEO SALES” 


Another of the oleo lobby’s remarkable 
policy lines is the one to the effect that 
yellow oleomargarine offers no real pos- 
sibility of fraud. The treatment of this 
subject by oleo spokesmen alternates be- 
tween airy dismissal of the whole matter 
as being unworthy of mention, and hurt 
but earnest protestations of commercial 
integrity. In the latter respect we are 
assured that oleo is now big business, and 
that the responsible multi-million-dollar 
corporations that control it are far above 
chicanery and double-dealing. 

Mr. President, I am willing to accept 
the latter premise, with certain reserva- 
tions. I believe that the big organiza- 
tion, with responsibilities to its stock- 
holders, does not dare overreach itself to 
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the point where its operations might in- 
vite investigation: I do not believe, how- 
ever, that those same factors offer any 
protection whatever to the consumer in 
other respects. On the contrary, it is the 
duty of management to charge all that 
the traffic will bear in order to show the 
largest possible profit for its stock- 
holders. 

No one can say that the oleo interests 
have been backward in that last respect. 
Oleomargarine is one of the largest, if 
not the largest, profit item in the entire 
food field. Where the profit on a pound 
of butter is a quarter of a cent or less, 
the profit on a pound of oleomargarine— 
costing half as much as butter—is 3 cents 
or more. In other words, the big oleo 
manufacturers do not feel constrained 
to price their product on the basis of the 
ingredients used, but merely set their 
selling price at approximately half of the 
retail price of butter. Apparently that 
is the price bracket which attracts the 
maximum number of buyers, because 
that is the level at which oleo manufac- 
turers have consistently priced their 
product for a good many years. 

When the price of butter goes ug, the 
price of oleomargarine also goes up, re- 
gardless of the then existing quotations 
for cottonseed and soybean oils. It has 
sometimes happened that the costs of 
these raw materials have declined mean- 
while, which would suggest a cut rather 
than an increase in the selling price of 
oleomargarine. Such variations in the 
cash return to cotton and soybean grow- 
ers never seem to make much difference 
to the oleo manufacturers, however. 
With one hand the oleo interests pay out 
proportionately less money to our do- 
mestic suppliers of vegetable oils, while 
with the other hand, they jack up the re- 
tail selling price of oleo to its traditional 
level in relation to butter. The extra 
profit goes to the five giant corporations 
which control not only 68 percent of the 
oleomargarine market, but the refineries 
that supply the smaller oleo manufac- 
turers with hydrogenated vegetable oils. 

A comparative newcomer to the Amer- 
ican oleo field is Unilever, Ltd., of Lon- 
don, England, which now owns the John 
Jelke Co. in this country. Unilever, Ltd., 
has what amounts to a monopoly of the 
world-wide fats and oils trade outside 
of this country, and can doubtless sup- 
ply raw materials from its overseas plan- 
tations at even lower prices than our 
American farmers now receive for cot- 
tonseed and soybean oils. I am sure, 
Mr. President, that no one in this room 
is so naive as to believe that the result 
would be lower oleomargarine costs to 
the consumer. This attitude toward 
the low-income groups who must eat 
oleo or go without a table spread may 
not be fraudulent practice in the legal 
sense, but it is certainly at variance with 
our American concept of mass produc- 
tion as applied to the free-enterprise 
system. It certainly is in conflict with 
my sense of ethics, or what I think 
ought to be good business practice. 

We believe, do we not, that lowered 
costs should be passed on to the con- 
sumer in order to widen the markets and 
make more goods available to everyone? 
The oleo interests have shown by their 
actions, however, that they do not agree 
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with this principle. Instead, the oleo 
manufacturers seek to destroy thousands 
of small local creameries through unfair 
competition for the table-spread market. 
They have millions of dollars to spend on 
advertising and propaganda, and mil- 
lions more with which to mislead 
women’s clubs and professional con- 
sumer groups as to the true economic 
interests involved. They have spent, and 
are spending, those millions for pre- 
cisely such purposes. Such actions may 
not be illegal, but they certainly are not 
good practice, and in my judgment 
border on business immorality. 

It is not necessary, however, to con- 
fine ourselves to generalities in the mat- 
ter of fraudulent sales of yellow oleo- 
margarine. Available evidence indicates 
that if Congress removes Federal regula- 
tions on oleo colored yellow in imitation 
of butter, the Nation is in for a truly 
unprecedented increase in consumer de- 
ception. As an example of this danger, 
we need go no further than the restau- 
rant business, which serves 65,000,000 
meals a day in this country. 

The State of Arkansas has on its stat- 
ute books certain protective measures, 
which were designed to prevent the 
fraudulent serving of yellow oleomarga- 
rine as butter in public eating places. 
These regulations are almost identical 
with the provisions of H. R. 2023, which 
are also intended to safeguard restaurant 
patrons. The law of the State of Arkan- 
sas provides that each individual serv- 
ing of oleomargarine in a public eating 
place must be clearly identified as such, 
either by identifying the pat of oleo itself, 
or by marking the plate on which it is 
brought to the table. Yellow oleomar- 
garine may be freely sold in Arkansas, 
which establishes the same conditions 
that H. R. 2023 proposes to set up for the 
country as a whole. 

An impartial fact-finding agency was 
retained to visit restaurants in Arkansas 
this spring, to learn whether, in the face 
of regulations which are similar to those 
now proposed by the oleo lobby, oleomar- 
garine is being properly identified as 
such, and not passed off as butter. The 
firm’s investigators called on 100 Arkan- 
sas restaurants scattered throughout the 
State. In not a single one of the restau- 
rants so visited was there a sign of any 
kind on the walls, the menus, or the 
butter plates to indicate that olea was 
being served. 

In every Arkansas restaurant thus 
visited, the investigator asked for butter, 
and paid for butter. Yet laboratory 
tests of samples collected by those in- 
vestigators disclosed that, in 66 out of 
100 of those Arkansas restaurants, the 
spread served was yellow oleomargarine, 
and not butter. That is flagrant fraud 
in complete and total disregard of the 
law’s requirements. If the regulations 
touted by the oleo interests as being 
completely adequate to prevent fraud 
have failed so miserably in Arkansas, 
why should we assume that they would 
protect restaurant patrons elsewhere in 
the Nation? 

On the basis of the survey just men- 
tioned, it would appear that restaurant 
fraud is increasing rather than decreas- 
ing, and that oleo propaganda is respon- 
Sible at least in part for inducing restau- 
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rant owners to believe that there is no 
real dishonesty in serving oleo in place 
of butter. Last year the dairy industry 
reported the results of a similar survey, 
which showed that only one out of three 
restaurantsin a selected list of large cities 
was defrauding its patrons by serving 
yellow oleomargarine as butter, at butter 
prices. The 1949 results in Arkansas in- 
dicate that the proportion of fraud has 
probably doubled in that brief period 
of time. Those States which have let 
down the barriers against the sale of 
yellow oleomargarine have extended an 
open invitation to “butterleggers” to 
start gouging the public, and that invi- 
tation has been accepted. 

The Pennsylvania Department of Agri- 
culture reported the existence of wide- 
spread fraud at the time of the hearings 
before the House Agricultural Committee 
in March 1949. According to Miles 
Horst, secretary of agriculture of that 
State, no less than 153 out of 500 eating 
places recently checked in Pennsylvania 
were violating the law. Restaurant own- 
ers were either serving oleomargarine 
without licenses, or were mixing oleo 
with butter, or coloring the product 
illegally. Many had failed to post signs 
stating that oleo was being served, or 
used in cooking. 

In his statement to the House Agri- 
cultural Committee, Mr. Horst opposed 
legalization of colored oleomargarine. If 
factory coloration were permitted, he 
said, the problem of protecting the con- 
suming pubiic would, without doubt, 
reach major proportions and extend be- 
yond the rower to control. That is the 
opinion of an experienced official, who is 
actually charged with the prevention of 
fraud, and whose conclusions are based 
on facts rather than on theories. 

The press has also reported the exist- 
ence of considerable restaurant fraud in 
Michigan. Naturally, these cases do not 
come as a surprise to the dairy industry. 
For more than 60 years the dairy farm- 
ers, together with public health officials 
and agencies such as the Food and Drug 
Administration, have carried on an un- 
relenting warfare against “butterleggers” 
of every size, shape, and description. 
The files of the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue are full of case histories resulting 
from their vigilance, but the oleo inter- 
ests now maintain that fraud is a thing 
of the past. That is why I have con- 
fined myself in these remarks to only 
the most up-to-date evidences of con- 
sumer deception. I contend that recent 
violations in Arkansas, and in Pennsyl- 
vania, and in Michigan, clearly demon- 
strate that human nature has not 
changed. The temptation to easy profits 
is always hard to resist, and nowhere in 
the food field are there greater potential 
rewards for those who would practice 
fraud and deception than in the manu- 
facture and sale of yellow oleomargarine. 

Butter—real butter—can be identified 
at sight only by its naturally yellow 
color. Oleo manufacturers already imi- 
tate the size and shape of butter cartons, 
the style of butter packaging, and even 
the quarter-pound print to which the 
butter user has become accustomed. 

There is no such thing as an imitation 
egg, for instance, or an imitation potato. 
No one could get rich by imitating a loaf 
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of bread, or a bag of sugar. But butter 
is susceptible to this kind of unfair com- 
petition, which would be encouraged for 
their own gain by a handful of manu- 
facturers who have already imitated 
everything else about butter except its 
naturally yellow color. The oleo inter- 
ests have added artificial flavor to their 
product to make it taste like butter. 
They have added skim milk to give their 
product the texture of butter. They 
have added vitamin A in an attempt to 
approximate the nutritional qualities 
of butter, and they have imitated the 
exact size and shape of butter packages 
in an attempt to convince the unwary 
housewife that she is buying something 
just as good as butter. Now they de- 
mand the unrestricted right to imitate 
butter's exact color. 

How can it be said, in the face of these 
clear evidences of intent to slip some- 
thing over on the American public, or 
to encourage others to do so, that fraud 
will not be a factor if this Congress legal- 
izes the unregulated manufacture and 
sale of yellow oleomargarine? In more 
than 60 years the oleomargarine manu- 
facturers have never had the courage to 
develop a distinctive product of their 
own, and sell it on its own merits. Other 
food manufactured have managed to do 
very well with new products that were 
not patterned after any existing com- 
modity. Peanut butter, for instance, has 
been successfully merchandised to the 
American public during the same years 
in which the oleomargarine manufactur- 
ers devoted all their resources to imitat- 
ing butter. 

No consumer has ever objected to the 
fact that peanut butter is not yellow like 
creamery butter. The dairy farmers 
have never objected even to the use of 
the word “butter” as applied to this prod- 
uct, because peanut butter is so obviously 
something so original and different, with 
a special appeal of its own, that no con- 
sumer could be deceived as to its true 
nature. Its manufacturers have never 
tried to make it spread like creamery 
butter, or taste like creamery butter, or 
smell like creamery butter—and certain- 
ly they have never wasted any time try- 
ing to imitate the naturally yellow color 
of creamery butter. Peanut butter de- 
serves the success it has won on its own 
merits, just as oleomargarine would de- 
serve any success it might win if it were 
advertised and sold as a unique product 
with special characteristics of its own. 
The trouble is that oleomargarine has 
never been sold on that basis; it has 
never been marketed as anything but a 
cheaper imitation of real butter, a phony 
synthetic substitute that tried to mimic 
the more obvious attributes of a genuine 
dairy product. 

In a letter addressed to all Members 
of Congress, under date of July 20, 1948, 
Mr. F. W. Hoffman, president of the 
Cudahy Packing Co., had this criticism 
to make of his fellow oleomargarine 
manufacturers: 

During the past several decades the indus- 
try has encouraged rather than discouraged 
the consumer to take the time and trouble to 
color her oleomargarine yellow. All of the 
industry’s advertisements have encouraged 
this practice. Had the industry, on the other 
hand, spent its millions of advertising dol- 
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lars encouraging the consumer to serve oleo- 
margarine white, she would probably have 
become accustomed to using it that way 
today. 

Other industries in food, drugs, clothing, 
and shelter have gotten us to change our liv- 
ing habits without resorting to a complete 
imitation of competing articles, and the oleo- 
margarine industry could and should do the 
same without imitating the color of butter, 


Needless to say, Mr. Hoffman did not 
find himself in agreement with those of 
his competitors who were and are back- 
ing the propaganda drive to repeal Fed- 
eral regulation of yellow oleomargarine. 
At the very opposite pole was the atti- 
tude of the John F. Jelke Co., which, as 
I have already mentioned, is now the 
property of Unilever, Ltd., of London, 
England. 

In 1938 the Jelke Co. was served by the 
Federal Trade Commission with a com- 
plaint charging unfair competition in 
the sale of its products in violation of 
section 5 of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act. Through advertising in news- 
papers and magazines the John F. Jelke 
Co. was alleged to have represented that 
its oleomargarine was made from whole 
milk from which no part of the cream or 
butterfat content had been removed. 
The Government’s complaint charged, 
however, that the company’s oleo was in 
fact made from skim milk from which 
the cream or butterfat had been re- 
moved, and that the company’s use of 
the phrase “fresh pasteurized milk” was 
wrongfully understood by consumers to 
mean whole milk, which was definitely 
not used by the oleo manufacturer. 

The Federal Trade Commission fur- 
ther charged that the use of the words 
“churned” and “churnery” in connection 
with the phrases “fresh pasteurized 
milk” and “milk solids” led purchasers 
to believe that Jelke’s oleomargarine was 
made from whole milk or from cream 
taken from whole milk. The complaint 
alleged that the company’s product, in 
fact, did not contain any butterfat ex- 
tracted from whole milk or cream by 
churning, as is done in the process of 
making butter, and that consequently 
the product was not “churned” in the 
sense that the term is understood by the 
public, t 

A further representation by Jelke in its 
advertising, to the effect that its product 
contained 43.8 percent more milk solids 
than the more expensive spreads—mean- 
ing butter—also annoyed the FTC. The 
Commission said that the oleomargarine 
manufacturer used the expression to im- 
ply that there was a substantial differ- 
ence between the food value of its prod- 
uct and that of butter because its oleo- 
margarine contained more milk solids” 
than butter ordinarily contains. The 
Federal Trade Commission took the not 
unnatural stand that, since the quantity 
of milk solids in butter is about 1 per- 
cent, the presence of a mere 1.438 per- 
cent of milk solids in oleomargarine was 
scarcely a nutritional advantage. The 
presence or absence of milk solids in such 
a negligible quantity had no relation 
whatever to the food value of either 
butter or oleomargarine, the Commission 
pointed out. 

Mr. President, if there is no danger of 
fraud in connection with the sale of yel- 
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low oleomargarine, what is the meaning 
of these incidents to which I have re- 
ferred? The question has been raised 
that these frauds reflect merely a lack of 
enforcement. It seems to me that any 
such contention is brushed aside by let- 
ters from the Bureau of the Budget, and 
the Food and Drug Administration, to the 
effect that a single annual check of every 
eating place in the country would require 
the services of 960 Federal agents at a 
cost of $6,000,000 for the first year, and 
$5,000,000 a year thereafter, to enforce 
the restaurant provisions of H. R, 2023 
alone. 

Naturally, the dairy farmers of this 
country are not going to be satisfied to 
have Federal inspectors drop in on 
restaurant owners only once a year. 
They will urge, very properly, that such 
inspections should be carried out at least 
once a month. That would raise the cost 
of Federal enforcement to at least $60,- 
000,000 a year, without offering much as- 
surance even then that butterlegging 
would stop. Moreover, the oleomarga- 
rine laws in Pennsylvania restaurants 
have been and are being enforced, yet 
fraud persists. The violations found in 
Pennsylvania restaurants occurred in 
the face of widely publicized reports that 
Pennsylvania enforcement agents were 
cracking down. The number of restau- 
rant owners who knew that the State 
agents could not possibly cover every 
eating place in the Commonwealth, and 
who took the chance of being overlooked, 
were the ones who were caught. That 
is human nature, as we discovered dur- 
ing prohibition days. But will the public 
think it is fun to be fooled when the cost 
of deception is double or more than dou- 
ble the true monetary value of oleo- 
margarine? 

“Butterlegging” can exist at any level 
of oleo distribution. It will occur on a 
wholesale scale if the final distinguishing 
feature between oleo and butter is re- 
moved. That distinguishing feature is, 
of course, the naturally yellow color of 
butter, which the oleo manufacturers 
now seek to imitate. Why do they want 
the unrestricted right to imitate that 
one particular color? There is only one 
logical reason—they want their product 
to look like butter as much as possible, 
so that it may be passed off for butter 
in pupile eating places, and on the home 
table. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I have already an- 
nounced, Mr. President, that until I fin- 
ish my speech, I shall not yield. 

“YELLOW OLEO WILL BE CHEAPER IF FEDERAL 
REGULATIONS ARE REMOVED” 

Next, we come to one of the most trans- 
parent of all oleo claims—a claim which 
would be merely amusing had it not 
already misled so many trusting house- 
wives. In some respects I feel that prop- 
aganda to the effect that yellow oleo 
would be cheaper if only the Govern- 
ment would stop regulating it is less 
excusable than any other oleo argument, 
because it appeals to consumers in the 
low-income groups, who can least afford 
to be deceived. To hear the oleo inter- 
ests tell it, they can hardly wait for the 
removal cf present Federal taxes on yel- 
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low oleomargarine to cut its price by 10 
cents per pound. Yet what are the facts 
of past performance in those States 
where yellow oleomargarine may now be 
freely sold? 

Those facts are that the selling price 
of yellow oleomargarine in such States is 
more—much more—than the amount of 
the Federal tax would account for. Re- 
ceipted sales slips and oleomargarine 
cartons collected from nine cities in as 
many States demonstrated before the 
Senate Finance Committee, only last 
April, that the difference in price be- 
tween colored and uncolored oleomar- 
garine was away out of line. The Fed- 
eral tax on yellow oleomargarine, re- 
member, is only 10 cents a pound. Yet 
sample purchases in those nine States 
showed that the mark-up on yellow 
oleomargarine over white was not 10 
cents a pound, but 21.8 cents per pound, 
on the average. 

Who was getting that exorbitant addi- 
tional mark-up? Who is getting it 
now? Certainly not the farmer, who is 
forced to accept for his cottonseed or 
soybean oil whatever the two or three 
big refineries in the country choose to 
pay him. I have already said that it 
is the nature of big business to charge 
all the market will bear, and here we 
have clear-cut evidence of the truth of 
that statement. Moreover, it is only a 
forerunner of more extortion to come. 

Mr. President, we have seen that the 


price of oleomargarine even now bears 


little or no relationship to the cost of its 
ingredients; that oleo is historically 
priced at about half the price of butter. 
A point which is frequently overlooked, 
however, is that one of the factors op- 
erating to keep oleomargarine prices 
down to even that level is the presence 
on the market of the uncolored product. 
In other words, if there were no white 
oleomargarine for sale, there would be 
nothing whatever to prevent the oleo 
interests from pricing the yellow product 
just far enough under the cost of butter 
to attract those customers who want to 
save a few cents regardless of quality. 

Instead of costing half as much as 
butter, yellow oleo would then cost two-- 
thirds as much, or even three-quarters 
as much. Dairy spokesmen believe that 
the elimination of white oleomargarine 
altogether would give the oleomargarine 
interests an opportunity to increase their 
profits by perhaps as much as $150,000,- 
000 a year. Low-cost white oleomarga- 
rine is the competitor that the oleo in- 
terests fear most—not butter. Real 
creamery butter is a quality product 
which the oleo manufacturers can never 
hope to duplicate completely. Their 
whole objective is to produce a substi- 
tute which looks, tastes, and smells as 
much like butter as possible, but which 
can be sold on a price basis. 

Everyone knows that yellow coloration 
adds nothing to the nutritional value of 
oleomargarine. Therefore, oleo manu- 
facturers are forced to claim for white 
oleomargarine all the advantages pos- 
sessed by the same product when colored 
at the factory. But not even the most 
gullible housewife would pay butter 
prices for something that locks like lard. 
So long as the market is flooded with 
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white oleomargarine, which does not re- 
semble butter, it is hardly feasible for 
these same oleo manufacturers to charge 
more than half the price of butter for 
a substitute made of vegetable fats. 

Once white oleomargarine disappears 
from the market, however, that handi- 
cap vanishes. The oleomargarine inter- 
ests will then be able to concentrate on 
their product colored yellow in outright 
imitation of butter, which means that 
they will be free to follow butter prices 
much more closely than they can now. 
In fact, State and Federal laws which 
encourage the sale of white oleomarga- 
rine are the consumers’ one sure guar- 
anty of continued low prices for substi- 
tute table spreads. 

The housewife who believes that she 
will pay less for oleomargarine if the 
factory colors it for her is badly mis- 
taken, as a simple calculation will show. 
The oleo advertisements state that it 
takes less than 2 minutes for her to color 
the white product yellow in her own 
kitchen. However, we have seen that in 
9 different States yellow oleomargarine 
is selling for an average of 21.8 cents a 
pound more than the uncolored variety, 
although the Federal tax is only 10 cents 
a pound. If the housewife can save 22 
cents in 2 minutes by coloring the oleo- 
margarine herself, she is being repaid for 
her trouble at the rate of $6.60 an hour. 
That is a pretty fair wage scale for any 
operation. 

It must be remembered, too, that many 
housewives never color their oleomarga- 
rine at all, because they use it for cook- 
ing or baking purposes and derive no 
benefit from the yellow color. If these 
housewives are forced to buy yellow oleo- 
margarine at a premium, it is obvious 
that they will be paying extra for some- 
thing they do not need or want. In its 
greedy grab for the table-spread market, 
the oleo lobby conveniently overlooks 
these simple fundamentals, while ruth- 
lessly preparing to sacrifice the same 
low-income groups that it so loudly pro- 
fesses to serve. The cynical chatter 
about selling oleomargarine cheaper if 
only the Government would allow it to 
be colored yellow at the factory is a 

* screen for exorbitant profits. 

The possible scope of this fraud is on a 
scale worthy of the best legal minds of 
the giant corporations that have planned 
it. It justifies the outlay of millions of 
dollars in publicity, advertising, and 
propaganda that have produced new 
highs in cunning verbiage designed to 
confuse professional clubwomen and the 
paid representatives of consumer groups. 
It has warranted all the pressure put on 
newspapers and magazines, and all the 
money spent for hired writers and speak- 
ers. It has made worth while all the 
paid-for signatures on petitions, and all 
the stock letters and post cards sent to 
Congressmen by employees of the big 
food companies and their friends. It has 
produced a classic example of the use of 
semantics to make local creameries and 
small-town dairy farmers appear in the 
guise of a gigantic butter lobby, while 
the voice of a much more powerful oleo 
lobby is transformed into the dulcet pleas 
of seemingly aroused housewives. 

The fact remains, however, that the 
last thing to be expected from all this 
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activity is lowered oleo prices. Our own 
common sense tells us that the prodigal 
expenditure of millions of dollars, and 
the application of thousands of man- 
hours to publicity and propaganda for 
yellow oleomargarine, are not motivated 
by the desire to charge less money for 
the product, or to make a smaller profit 
from its manufacture and sale. The oleo 
interests clearly see an opportunity to 
monopolize the table-spread market, at 
their own price, and that price will be 
higher—not lower—than at present. 
Any other conclusion from the facts at 
hand is sheer nonsense. If there re- 
mains in the mind of a single Senator any 
last lingering doubt that this is true, I 
refer him to the hearings on cottonseed 
oil speculation conducted last summer by 
Representative Aucust H. ANDRESEN, of 
Minnesota. 

“HOUSEWIVES DEMAND YELLOW OLEOMARGARINE” 


The oleo interests have long assured 
the Congress and various State legisla- 
tures that American housewives demand 
yellow oleomargarine. There is strong 
reason to believe that this assertion, like 
so many other misleading statements 
made by the oleo lobby to conceal its real 
objective, is a creation out of the whole 
cloth. The only survey of consumer pref- 
erences ever presented to congressional 
committees showed that a mere 23 per- 
cent of housewives believed color to be 
very important to oleo sales. Another 15 
percent said they thought color was 
fairly important, but 62 percent of all 
consumers polled on this question said 
that color was not at all important to 
them. More than half of the women 
questioned said they would not object if 
oleo were colored some tint other than 
yellow or white. 

It must further be remembered that 
only about 20 percent of our people use 
oleomargarine exclusively, whereas 32 
percent—or half again as many—use 
butter and only butter for both cooking 
and table uses. It must remembered, 
also, that of all consumers who use only 
oleomargarine, the majority do not feel 
it worth while to color such oleo as they 
use for cooking or baking. Almost half 
of all consumers use both oleo and butter, 
and I need not tell the Senators which 
product goes on the table, and which is 
relegated to the kitchen. 

It seems to me that these figures put 
the whole color question in its proper 
perspective, making it very evident that 
housewives have no real reason to de- 
mand the manufacture and sale of yellow 
oleomargarine on an unregulated basis. 
Certainly no housewife would demand 
anything of the sort if she thought that 
granting the oleo interests the right to 
imitate butter’s naturally yellow color 
was going to imperil her supplies of meat, 
milk, and other dairy products. We have 
further evidence of the phoniness of this 
so-called demand in the way in which 
it has been expressed. State legislators 
and Members of Congress from all over 
the country have been bombarded by pe- 
titions from new and supposedly spon- 
taneous organizations of women voters, 
all of which say they want yellow oleo. 
These organizations do not trouble to 
conceal the fact that they are hastily 
put together by professional propagan- 
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dists skilled in their trade, and that they 
have large amounts of money available 
to assist housewives in making their so- 
called demands known. 

In Ohio the chief lobbyist for the oleo 
interests, in an interview with the Co- 
Jumbus correspondent of a Cincinnati 
newspaper, openly admitted that he was 
paying as much as 10 cents a name for 
signatures to oleo-tax-repeal petitions. 
In many cases those signatures were oh- 
tained by newsboys, who thus increased 
their earnings while collecting from sub- 
scribers along their routes. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am the last to oppose free enter- 
prise on the part of newspaper carriers, 
but I do not believe that the resulting 
oleo-repeal petitions were a true expres- 
sion of popular sentiment. 

In Indianapolis a well-known Repre- 
senative was badgered almost to distrac- 
tion by form letters demanding that he 
vote for repeal of oleo taxes, despite the 
fact that he was already on record as 
favoring removal of those taxes. When 
he replied to some of the women who had 
signed those letters, he received answers 
stating that they had never written the 
letters in the first place, and did not 
know what he was talking about. On 
further investigation it developed that 
the letters had been prepared by the 
local manager of Best Foods, Inc., a 
leading oleo manufacturer, who supplied 
the stationery, the typists, and even the 
stamps for this flood of useless corre- 
spondence. 

A representative of the Association of 
Voters for Yellow Margarine in Ohio ap- 
peared before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee on behalf of 32,000 claimed mem- 
bers, the majority of whom, she said, 
were women. The hearings were held 
early in April of last year. Upon being 
questioned as to when her organization 
had been formed, however, this profes- 
sional witness stated that it had been in 
existence only since January. It de- 
veloped through further questioning by 
some of the Senators present that this 
group of some 32,000 members was what 
its spokesman called a “loosely formed, 
voluntary organization.” It held no 
State or district conventions or meetings, 
passed no resolutions, and existed for no 
apparent reason other than to prepare 
oleo repeal petitions addressed to Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives and 
Members of the Senate. Are we sup- 
posed to believe that so large a group 
could spring into being, full-grown for 
such a purpose, without the helping hand 
of the oleo interests, who thus choose to 
hide their selfish objectives behind va- 
rious “front” organizations? 

It has been called to my attention that 
oleo witnesses before the House Agricul- 
tural Committee were suspiciously lack- 
ing in spokesmen for the oleomargarine 
manufacturers themselves. The dairy 
farmers. appeared in person, and spoke 
their respective pieces without hesita- 
tion. Four practicing dairy farmers 
were on hand, including one who is also 
a novelist and an internationally known 
authority on soil conservation—Louis 
Bromfield. One representative of or- 
ganized dairy cattle breeders was there 
to tell the Congressmen what he thought 
the repeal of oleo regulations would do 
to his branch of the dairy industry. The 
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dean of the largest agricultural college 
in Texas expressed the objections of the 
teachers of animal husbandry to the 
manufacture and sale of yellow oleomar- 
garine. 

The Secretary of Agriculture of the 

State of Pennsylvania outlined the prac- 
tical problems of enforcement if “butter- 
leggers” are to have access to unlimited 
supplies of oleomargarine colored yellow 
in imitation of butter. Two representa- 
tives of the butter manufacturers ap- 
peared, along with one representative of 
the organized dairy cooperatives, and 
one general representative of other 
branches of the dairy industry, as well 
as one operating dairy-industry executive 
from North Carolina. All of these men 
had perfectly self-evident reasons for 
being on hand to defend their industry 
against what they consider unfair com- 
petition. Two officials of the dairy labor 
union appeared, with forthright reasons 
for believing that their members faced 
the loss of jobs and income if oleo were 
allowed to imitate butter. That kind of 
self-interest is open and aboveboard, 
and any legislator understands and ex- 
pects it. 

Some labor-union representatives de- 
mand yellow oleomargarine, because the 
oleo interests have convinced them, 
wrongly, that repeal of Federal regula- 
tions will mean cheaper food bills for 
their members. Five paid representa- 
tives of professional consumer and 
women’s organization demand yellow 
oleomargarine, because the oleo indus- 
try has spent millions of dollars telling 
them and their followers that yellow oleo 
is what the housewives ought to have. 
Soybean and cotton organizations have 
been persuaded to demand yellow oleo- 
margarine in the hope of increasing the 
market for their oils, although there is 
no evidence whatever that domestic oils 
will continue to be used in oleo produc- 
tion. Retail and wholesale grocers ex- 
pect to save time and trouble in making 
out Federal reports, and would be well 
advised to appear on the side of the dairy 
farmers, who now support them in this 
aim. By alining themselves with the 
oleo interests they have offended mil- 
lions of farm families that are included 
among their best customers, and have 
additionally imperiled the incomes of 
those same farm families. 

All the witnesses cited we can under- 
stand and excuse; they appear before 
committees because it is their business 
to appear before committees. That is 
what they are paid to do. But, Mr. 
President, it is still not clear to me why 
the oleo industry itself did not appear be- 
fore the Senate Finance Committee in 
an open and forthright attempt to win 
the legislation it seeks, When giant cor- 
porations do not choose to work in the 
open, it well behooves the average Amer- 
ican citizen to watch his pocketbook. 
When big business seeks to operate be- 
hind a screen of other groups, some of 
them formed solely to put over specific 
legislation and having no other reason 
for their existence, it is time to watch 
our votes as well. 

“SUTTER IS ARTIFICIALLY COLORED” 

Perhaps the most misleading of the 
oleo claims is that butter is artificially 
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colored yellow, and that oleomargarine, 
in consequence, should have the same 
right to artificial coloring. This sup- 
posed argument has been particularly 
difficult to refute because it contains a 
germ of truth which dairy organizations 
have never denied. No dairy farmer 
hesitates to admit that a small propor- 
tion of the Nation’s butter—about 20 
percent at most—has color added. The 
oleo interests fail to mention, however, 
either the comparatively small extent of 
this butter coloration, or the reason 
for it. 

In the wintertime, Mr. President, I 
have placed quite a few of the little 
bottles of butter coloring in the butter, 
after I finished churning it, and pro- 
ceeded then to salt it. I colored it as I 
salted it, but I colored it in the winter 
months when we were feeding the cows 
on dry feed, which produces a much 
lighter-colored butter, but still a butter 
of decidedly yellow tint, than the rich 
yellow natural color of the butter in 
April, May, June, and July when the cows 
are foraging on the luscious green grass. 

When color is added to butter it is for 
the sole purpose of uniformity—not to 
make the product resemble something 
which it is not, as in the case of oleo- 
margarine. Butter is always yellow, and 
always has been yellow. Winter butter 
in the northern regions is, of course, 
somewhat less yellow than butter pro- 
duced in the summertime when cows are 
feeding on green pastures. By the same 
token, our largest milk surpluses occur 
during those very months of the year 
when the grass is greenest, and conse- 
quently a very large proportion of our 
butter is produced from milk that is high 
in carotene content and very yellow in 
color. 

Even so, there are certain regional 
preferences which must be kept in mind 
by butter producers, and these prefer- 
ences occasionally call for modifications 
in the naturally yellow tint of the butter. 
Consumers in the South, for instance, 
like a butter that is so deeply yellow as 
to be almost orange. Housewives in the 
New England States prefer a very pale 
yellow butter, and their preference must 
be taken into account by the dairymen 
who supply that market. 

The important thing to remember, 
however, is that all butter produced at 
whatever season of the year is yellower 
than any oleomargarine, regardless of 
the type of vegetable oil used in its manu- 
facture. Our domestic vegetable oils 
cannot be made to produce a naturally 
yellow oleomargarine at all, according 
to the Armour Research Foundation of 
the Illinois Institute of Technology. The 
reason for this is that the naturally tan 
or brown cottonseed and soybean oils 
must be hydrogenated in order to turn 
them into fat. The hydrogenation proc- 
ess turns cottonseed oil into a pale gray- 
green substance, whereas soybean oil be- 
comes a sort of tattle-tale gray when thus 
processed. These hydrogenated fats 
must then be bleached, not because of 
Federal laws but in order to remove un- 
desirable odors, tastes, and colors. 

leomargarine manufacturers have 
not the slightest basic claim to the color 
yellow, no matter how carefully we ex- 
amine their operations. Even the orange 
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coloration of palm-kernel oil, which oil 
must be imported and presumably does 
not meet with the approval of southern 
Senators who are legislating so whole- 
heartedly for oleomargarine, cannot be 
counted upon to carry through the hy- 
drogenation process and lend a butter- 
yellow tint to the finished product. The 
palest winter butter is deeper in hue than 
any oleomargarine produced without 
artificial coloring. 

Assuming that oleomargarine manu- 
facturers were forced from the very be- 
ginning to bleach their product white in 
order to make it palatable, why did they 
then select yellow as the one color in the 
spectrum that they wanted to add to 
make it sell? A vast variety of jams, 
jellies, and other table spreads has been 
successfully marketed in this country in 
a multiplicity of colors ranging from the 
pale green of mint jelly to the deep 
purple of grape jam, all of them appetiz- 
ing. The housewife has not discrimi- 
nated against any of these products 
simply because they were offered to her 
in some color other than yellow. On the 
contrary, she has bought them in tre- 
mendous quantities. 

Is it not possible that the oleomar- 
garine manufacturers decided on yellow 
as a desirable color simply because that 
is the color of pure creamery butter? Is 
it not possible that the oleo interests 
have long sought, and still seek, to profit 
by the quality, reputation, and good will 
of local creameries through outright imi- 
tation of butter’s naturally yellow color? 
Yes, Mr. President, those things are pos- 
sible; they are, in fact, probable. But it 
is not possible to argue successfully that 
all oleomargarine should be colored yel- 
low because a small percentage of cream- 
ery butter receives an even smaller pro- 
portion of artificial coloring. 

“OLEO IS A FRIEND OF THE AMERICAN FARMER” 


Now we come to an often-used argu- 
ment advanced in certain quarters by 
the oleo lobby, to the effect that oleo- 
margarine is a friend of the American 
farmer. The sponsors of this propa- 
ganda line point out that cottonseed oil 
comes from cotton; that soybean oil 
comes from soybeans; and that both 
cotton and soybeans are raised on farms, 
and must be classified as farm products. 
Having established these points firmly in 
the minds of their listeners, they then 
proceed to state that oleomargarine 
manufacturers buy cottonseed and soy- 
bean oils and consequently are friends 
of the American farmer. 

The oleo spokesmen carefully omit 
any mention of the not-too-remote past, 
when the industry excused its use of 
cheap, imported palm and coconut oils 
by maintaining that a satisfactory oleo- 
margarine could not be made from do- 
mestic vegetable oils. That dilemma was 
solved for them by farm representatives 
in the Congress, who erected tariff bar- 
riers against the importation of foreign 
oils produced by what amounted to slave 
labor. Immediately the oleomargarine 
manufacturers discovered that they 
could, after all, use our own American 
oils satisfactorily. 

Before the war much, if not most, of 
our oleomargarine came from sources 
which helped the American farmer not 
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one iota; but, on the contrary, contrib- 
uted to the strength of big business cor- 
porations and international cartels which 
controlled the world markets in fats and 
oils. Now that the war is over, a con- 
siderable quantity of palm and coconut 
oils is once more reaching our shores and 
is being used in the manufacture of oleo- 
margarine, despite the processing tax 
imposed for the benefit of our southern 
farmers. 

There has been nothing whatever in 
all the arguments for repeal legislation 
advanced by the oleo lobby to indicate 
that domestic oils will continue to be 
used in their product. I have heard or 
read no statement emanating from the 
oleomargarine industry to the effect that 
foreign oils will not be substituted for 
American cottonseed or soybean oil 
whenever the market warrants, or when- 
ever world prices sink low enough to 
justify it, or whenever the oleo interests 
decide that their own selfish aims will 
be better served by drawing upon the 
overseas plantations they control. 

Meanwhile, it is worth remembering 
that every pound of butter displaced by 
a pound of yellow oleomargarine in 1947, 
fraudulently or otherwise, reduced the 
income of American agriculture by 46.9 
cents. Farmers received only 12.8 cents 
from each pound of oleomargarine sold 
that year, but they received 69.6 cents 
from every pound of butter sold. Is it 
the work of a friend to take nearly 70 
cents from the hands of American farm- 
ers every time a pound of oleo displaces 
a pound of butter, and to give only 13 
cents in return? 

Oleomargarine manufacturers argue 
that producers of soybeans and cotton 
would be greatly benefited by the un- 
regulated sale of yellow oleo. This is 
not true, because little or no increase 
is to be expected in the price of cotton- 
seed and soybean oils, and the reduc- 
tions in dairy herds would deprive these 
producers of a significant portion of their 
market for cottonseed and soybean 
meals, The United States is in a fat- 
deficit position in normal times. Usu- 
ally we import far more fats than we 
export. It was only during the war when 
the major copra- and coconut-oil-pro- 
ducing countries, the Philippines and the 
Netherlands East Indies, were under the 
control of the Japanese, that we exported 
more than we imported. Since the war 
we have again become a net importer. 

Coconut, palm, and related vegetable 
oils from foreign sources in normal times 
establish, or certainly have a vast influ- 
ence in establishing, the price of domes- 
tic vegetable oils. Industrial users of 
fats and oils shift their raw-material 
ingredients as price relationships war- 
rant. Coconut oil is very competitive 
with cottonseed and soybean oil. There- 
fcre, prices for cottonseed and soybean 
oil in this country will be held in a close 
relationship to the prices of coconut oil, 
due to their interchangeability of use. 
An increase in the prices of cottonseed 
and soybean oil relative to coconut oil, 
therefore, will merely cause an increase 
in imports of coconut oil, 

Since cottonseed and soybean oil are 
sold on a flat-price basis, without regard 
to use, the oil used in edible products will 
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bring no different price than that of the 
same grade going into inedible uses. 
This is quite unlike the dairy industry, 
where for many years the principle of 
classification according to use has been 
recognized. In view of these facts, it is 
obvious that cottonseed-oil and soybean- 
oil prices will not increase if restrictions 
on oleomargarine are removed. Any in- 
crease would cause an increase of im- 
ports in coconut oil and other foreign 
fats and oils. The net result, therefore, 
would be to increase imports of cheap 
foreign oils—not to increase prices to 
domestic vegetable-oil producers. 

The world oils and fats supply is im- 
proving. In the Philippines production 
was retarded by 1948 by serious typhoon 
damage, but is again on the upgrade. 
Exports from the Dutch East Indies are 
increasing rapidly, although still consid- 
erably below prewar levels. United 
States production of the four major do- 
mestic edible oils—soybean, cottonseed, 
corn, and peanut—is expected to be 
about 10 to 15 percent above a year ago. 
The supply has improved to the extent 
that the Fats and Oils Committee of the 
International Emergency Food Commit- 
tee has discontinued the allocation of 
world oils and fats supplies among im- 
porting nations. This amounts to offi- 
cial recognition on the part of the na- 
tions involved that the oils and fats 
shortage is at an end. 

Thus, we have the peculiar state of 
affairs where an industry is asking the 
Congress, on behalf of the cottonseed 
and soybean producers, to pass legisla- 
tion which will not benefit those pro- 
ducers. First, it will not result in any 
long-run increase in domestic vegetable- 
oil prices. The price of these oils is de- 
termined by the world price levels of 
competitive oils, the raw materials of 
which are produced by people with prim- 
itive living standards and, therefore, at 
very low cost. 

Second, all of the cottonseed and soy- 
bean oil produced in this country is now 
finding outlets, and has for many years 
been finding outlets. There is no need 
to increase outlets which could not be 
filled by production of these oils. We 
should note that the production of soy- 
beans and cotton is already heavily sub- 
sidized by the Federal Government 
under price-support programs, Is it 
wise public policy to encourage a legis- 
lative program which will, in the long 
run, merely increase importation of 
cheap foreign oils while at the same time 
subsidizing domestic vegetable oils 
through price supports? 

Soybean oil was not very important 
until Government programs to encour- 
age soybean production during the war 
were initiated to offset loss of copra and 
coconut oil from the Philippines and the 
Dutch East Indies. Further, we should 
note that dairy products are subject to 
price support. Is it wise public policy to 
drive down the price of butter through 
removal of oleomargarine regulation, 
which we would surely do, while in other 
legislation we order the support of butter 
prices through price-support programs? 
We would then have the unusual situa- 
tion of the Congress forcing the reduc- 
tion of prices on the one hand, and on 
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the other hand demanding their mainte- 
nance through price support. 

The only thing that could be done to 
dispose of such butter, except for small 
amounts for school lunch and relief pro- 
grams, would be to dump it abroad or 
turn it into soap. This would be a most 
wasteful and uneconomic policy, and 
dumping would raise another confusing 
conflict in national foreign trade policy. 

The reduction of dairy herds, which 
will be a longer-run result of the re- 
moval of regulation on oleomargarine, 
will diminish the market for one of the 
most important byproducts of cottonseed 
and soybeans. A reduction of 2,000,000 
head in the national dairy herd, which I 
predict will follow removal of all oleo- 
margarine regulations, will sharply re- 
duce the demand for, and the price of, 
cottonseed and soybean meal. 

With respect to the major cotton 
States, they stand to lose far more by a 
reduction in dairy production and prices 
than they could possibly gain from re- 
moval of cleomargarine regulations. In 
the 10 major cotton-producing States, 
the total farm cash income from dairy 
products and butter in 1946 was several 
times the farm value of cottonseed-oil 
production. The value of cottonseed 
meal sold to dairymen was actually 
greater than the value of cottonseed oil 
used in oleo. 

“OLEO IS OPPOSED BY A POWERFUL BUTTER 

LOBBY” 

Mr. President, I have already men- 
tioned the fact that the oleo propaganda 
machine has managed to transform; into 
a sort of ogre known as the butter lobby, 
some 2,500,000 individual dairy farmers. 
If that is what is meant by a butter lobby, 
we must also add 250,000 employees of 
dairy plants throughout the Nation, plus 
all the workers employed in the supply 
industries that serve the dairy industry. 
In all, it has been estimated that some 
10,000,000 people derive their livelihood 
from the production and distribution of 
milk and milk products, and it is cer- 
tainly true that all these people repre- 
sent a considerable number of votes. 

However, very few of the metropolitan 
newspapers, which delight in printing 
pieces about the butter lobby, seem to be 
aware of the existence of the much more 
powerful oleomargarine lobby with mil- 
lions of dollars more to spend than 
dairymen ever thought of spending. The 
reports filed under the Federal Lobbying 
Act prove the existence of this oleo lobby, 
and demonstrate that it is considerably 
better heeled than the dairy and farm 
organizations that oppose it. The oleo 
lobby at its best, however, lacks one qual- 
ity that is essential to the successful fur- 
therance of legislation—it is not truly 
representative of either producers or 
consumers. 

I wish to say, Mr. President, that Iam 
very happy this afternoon to speak on 
the floor of the Senate as a representa- 
tive of farm interests in respect to the 
problem before us. I shall be perfectly 
willing to defend before the people of my 
State any editorial attack that attributes 
to me being a part of a farm bloc. If 
fighting on the floor of the Senate of the 
United States for the protection of the 
best interests of the dairy farmers of 
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the country, and thereby the best in- 
terests of agriculture generally, and 
thereby the best interests of American 
workers and consumers generally, is to 
subject me to the criticism that I am a 
spokesman for the farm bloc, Iam happy 
to plead guilty, and I intend, so long as 
I serve in the Senate of the United States, 
to be one who can be counted upon to rise 
in defense of the best interests of the 
American farmer, because protecting the 
best interests of the American farmer is 
essential to protecting the best economic 
interests of American consumers gen- 
erally. 

I am happy also, Mr. President, to 
plead guilty this afternoon to being op- 
posed to the oleo lobby, and the tactics 
they have used in the attempt to impose 
upon American consumers the type of 
imitation and misrepresentation that 
constitutes their stock in trade. 

The millions of dairy-farm families 
in this Nation are both producers and 
consumers, as any small-town merchant 
or banker, or..businessman, can testify. 
There are 3,500 local creameries in this 
country, scattered throughout all the 48 
States, which turn the dairy farmer’s 
surplus milk into butter, and give him a 
weekly check in return. Those creamery 
checks pay store bills in town, and any 
merchant can tell you how important 
that cash farm income is to the business 
life of his community. The dairy farmer 
is not only a seller but a buyer, and he 
does his buying in his own home town, 

I have no way of knowing how many 
workers are employed by the five giant 
oleomargarine companies that do almost 
70 percent of the oleo business, but I 
would venture to say they number only 
a few thousand. I am equally sure that 
the oleo plants where these people work 
are limited to comparatively few com- 
munities, perhaps 50 in all. 

It is not possible for the small number 
of oleomargarine plants to influence very 
greatly the business communities in 
which they are located, any more than it 
is possible for the few thousand workers 
employed by those plants to contribute 
much to the buying power of the cities 
in which they live. The manufacture of 
oleomargarine, like the production of 
any other synthetic substitute, is highly 
mechanized and does not require much 
skill or supervision. A few workers turn 
a few valves, and a complicated assembly 
of tanks and pumps and mixers does the 
rest. 

As would be expected, the unimpor- 
tance of the human factor in this proc- 
ess is reflected in the percentage of re- 
turn that goes to the farmers who supply 
the raw materials. That portion of the 
consumer's dollar that goes back to the 
cotton planter or the soybean grower is 
usually around 30 percent, and it is some- 
times as low as 22 or even 21 percent. 
By contrast, almost three-quarters of 
the consumer’s butter dollar goes back 
to the farmer, who sometimes gets as 
much as 80 percent of the retail selling 
price. 

Under the circumstances, it is not sur- 
prising that millions of dairy farmers 
support their dairy and farm organiza- 
tion leaders in opposing the unregulated 
sale of yellow oleomargarine. Millions 
of small-town businessmen have equally 
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important interests at stake, since they 
depend upon the farm trade for a large 
part of their turn-over. The teamsters’ 
unions are active in defending butter 
outlets becauce the dairy industry is the 
largest user of motortrucks in the coun- 
try. If people like these can be charac- 
terized as a butter lobby, then certainly 
we do have such a lobby and a very influ- 
ential one. 

Opposed to it, however, is the oleo- 
margarine lobby, which certainly exem- 
plifies: the type of selfish big busi- 
ness determined to have its own way 
through the expenditure of unlimited 
funds. In my opinion, the oleomarga- 
rine manufacturers have mistaken power 
for influence. In a recent article on 
public relations, Fortune magazine 
pointed out that it is possible to have 
power without having influence, just as 
it is possible to exert influence without 
having power. It is a mistake for the 
oleomargarine interests to believe that 
the mere expenditure of millions of dol- 
lars will assure the results they want 
from Congress, just as it was a mistake 
for them to believe that our legislators 
would swallow without protest the ab- 
surd assertions which they have made 
throughout the course of their propa- 
ganda campaign, 

Mr. President, we have seen that Fed- 
eral oleo regulation is not restraint on 
free enterprise, as the oleomargarine 
manufacturers contend. We have dis- 
posed of their claim that oleomargarine 
will not harm the dairy farmer. We 
have seen that it is not possible for some 
of our largest dairy States to sell fluid 
milk, as the oleo lobbyists so glibly ad- 
vise them to do. We have established 
very clearly that oleo spokesmen are 
wrong in stating that there is little dan- 
ger of fraud in the manufacture and sale 
of yellow oleomargarine. We know that 
yellow oleomargarine will not be cheaper 
if Federal regulation is removed, because 
the oleo interests have demonstrated 
very clearly their continued intention to 
charge all that the market will bear for 
their imitation butter, if and when they 
are allowed to market it without restric- 
tion. We have reassured ourselves that 
housewives do not demand yellow oleo- 
margarine, as its manufacturers claim; 
that the so-called demand for yellow oleo 
is a fabrication, 

We have examined and discarded oleo 
arguments to the effect that, because a 
small percentage of butter is artificially 
colored, all oleomargarine should also 
have the right to the use of the color 
yellow. That contention, needless to say, 
is no better founded than the equally 
absurd claim that oleomargarine is a 
friend of the American farmer. 

No one seeks to deprive the American 
housewife of oleomargarine; she ought 
to be able to buy all the oleomargarine 
she wants in its most economical,, un- 
colored form, without the payment of 
any tax whatsoever. This is the stand 
taken by dairy and farm leaders, when 
the leading agricultural organizations 
voted for repeal of all Federal taxes on 
oleomargarine, provided some other way 
of restraining fraud and deception could 
be found. 

The Gillette-Wiley substitute amend- 
ment undertakes to provide against fraud 
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and deception on the basis of States’ 
rights. In this it follows the precedent 
set by the Filled Milk Act of 1923, a 
measure designed to stop the widespread 
sale of a mixture of vegetable oils and 
skim milk as genuine evaporated milk. 
The Filled Milk Act of 1923 has been 
reasonably successful in restraining un- 
principled manufacturers from imitating 
a genuine dairy product, and selling it 
to unwary consumers as such. This it 
does merely by prohibiting the movement 
of this questionable product in interstate 
commerce. 

States which believe that it is all right 
for their low-income groups to purchase 
and use imitation dairy products are 
perfectly free to allow its manufacture 
and sale within their own borders. 
States which do noi believe that unprin- 
cipled promoters should be allowed to 
mislead the public along such lines are 
at equal liberty to ban its distribution 
without being overwhelmed by imports 
from neighboring States. The Fluid 
Milk Act was passed almost unanimously 
by the Congress, and has twice been up- 
held by the United States Supreme 
Court. 

Mr. President, I believe that we might 
well follow the pattern established by 
that piece of legislation in supporting 
the Gillette-Wiley substitute amend- 
ment, which undertakes to protect con- 
sumers and dairy farmers alike by ban- 
ning interstate commerce in yellow oleo- 
margarine. No hardship would result 
to oleomargarine manufacturers. No 
consumers who now buy and use uncol- 
ored oleomargarine would be deprived of 
the product. No State which now per- 
mits the manufacture and sale of yel- 
low oleomargarine would be asked to re- 
strain its distribution in any way. But— 
and this is a very large but—the great 
dairy States upon which we depend for 
so much of our milk and meat and other 
dairy products, would be protected 
against unfair competition from yellow 
oleomargarine with its consequent threat 
to their vital butter outlets. As a co- 
sponsor of the Gillette-Wiley substitute 
amendment, I urge the Senate to pro- 
vide this minimum of protection as the 
only practical solution to the long butter- 
oleo controversy. : 


RECESS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. I move that the 
Senate take a recess until 12 o'clock 
noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
5 o’clock and 6 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until tomorrow, Fri- 
day, January 13, 1950, at 12 o’clock me- 
ridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate January 12 (legislative day of 
January 4), 1950: 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

James Michael McInerney, of New York, 
to be an Assistant Attorney General, to fill an 
existing vacancy. 

COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS 

John A. Marzall, of Illinois, now holding 
recess appointment, to the position of Com- 
missioner of Patents. 
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In THE MARINE Corps 
Maj. Gen. William P. T. Hill, United States 
Marine Corps, to be Quartermaster General 
of the Marine Corps, with the rank of major 
general, for a period of 2 years from Feb- 
ruary 1, 1950. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


TuHurspay, JANUARY 12, 1950 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. D. H. Daniels, pastor, First Bap- 
tist Church, Hendersonville, N. C., of- 
fered the following prayer: 


Our Heavenly Father, the Mighty 
Ruler of the universe, who dost from the 
throne behold all the dwellers on earth, 
we beseech Thee with Thy favors to be- 
hold and bless all those who make or in- 
terpret or execute our laws and so re- 
plenish them with graces of Thy Holy 
Spirit that they may always incline to 
Thy will and walk in Thy way; endow 
them plenteously with heavenly gifts. 

As the nations of the world have their 
eyes focused and fixed on this Congress, 
give to all the Members of this body a 
defined and positive sense of their re- 
sponsibility and wisdom to know the 
right and strength to do it. We pray 
that our laws may be so justly and so 
wisely administered that our Govern- 
ment shall be a living example to all 
lands, continue to hold these United 
States of America to a position of honor 
and trust among the nations. 

We pray in the name of Him who said, 
“Go ye into all the world and preach the 
gospel to every creature.” Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Monday, January 9, 1950, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Monday 
next, at the conclusion of the legislative 
program of the day and following any 
special orders heretofore entered, I may 
be permitted to address the House for 
10 minutes, and that, following my ad- 
dress, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. REED] be permitted to address the 
House for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER asked and was given 
permission to address the House on 
Wednesday next for 10 minutes follow- 
ing any special orders heretofore entered. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GOSSETT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances and include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. HEBERT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article by Wil- 
liam H. Fitzpatrick, editor, New Orleans 
States. 
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Mr. WIER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a news item ap- 
pearing in the Minneapolis Star-Journal. 

Mr. LARCADE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record in two instances and include 
newspaper articles. 

Mr. PATMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances and include 
statements and excerpts. 

Mr. LANHAM asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial appear- 
ing in the Atlanta Journal. 

Mr. MULTER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in five instances and include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. MANSFIELD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in three instances and in two to 
include newspaper articles. 

Mr. EBERHARTER asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include an edito- 
rial appearing in the Pittsburgh Sun- 
Telegraph entitled “Why Congressmen 
Travel.” 

Mr. FORAND asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a bill he introduced 
on the extension of the unemployment- 
compensation program and an explana- 
tion of it. 

Mr. TRIMBLE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recor and include extraneous material. 

Mr. BURDICK esked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances and include ex- 
cerpts from newspaper articles. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp in two instances and 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. HORAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recor and include letters. 

Mr. RICH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp in two instances and include edi- 
torials. 

Mr. LECOMPTE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a set of resolutions 
of the Wapello County Farm Bureau. 

Mr. NICHOLSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a letter sent to him. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recor and include an address by 
Herbert Hoover before the National Re- 
organization Conference of the Citizens 
Committee on the Hoover Report and 
over the National Broadcasting System 
on December 12 on the subject of re- 
moving obstacles to economy and to com- 
petence in government. 

Mr. JAVITS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include extraneous material. 


SPECIAL ORDER VACATED 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to vacate the spe- 
cial order he had for today. 
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SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the special order 
granted my colleague the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Lopce] for today 
may be put over until next Wednesday, 
or, if the House is not in session at that 
time, the immediately succeeding legisla- 
tive day; and I further ask unanimous 
consent that on Tuesday next, at the con- 
clusion of the legislative program of the 
day and following any special orders 
heretofore entered, I may be permitted 
to address the House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

COAL SHORTAGE 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
although a national emergency exists by 
reason of the critical shortage of coal in 
this country, the President of the United 
States has thus far refused to act, al- 
though thoroughly informed as to the 
critical situation. He has thus far failed 
to perform his paramount duty to pro- 
tect the health, the welfare, and the 
economy of the people, even though in 
no uncertain terms the Congress of the 
United States has given him the power 
so to do. Homes, hospitals, churches, 
schools, and factories are being closed. 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that the 
situation is so serious that the leaders 
of both political parties of the United 
States Senate and House of Representa- 
tives should call a joint meeting to devise 
ways and means making so clear to the 
President his duty as viewed by the Con- 
gress that at last he may be moved to 
act in relief of an emergency of which 
all the people are cognizant and which 
all suffer. 

DR. TRUMAN’S DIAGNOSIS AND 
PRESCRIPTION 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, Dr. Tru- 
man says our people are in bad health 
and need more medical attention, so he 
prescribes socialized medicine. 

Dr. Truman says many of our people 
live in crowded shacks, so he prescribes 
public housing as a remedy. 

Dr. Truman says our farmers do not 
know how to operate their farms, so he 
urges the Brannan plan to socialize and 
control the American farmer. 

Dr. Truman says when our workers 
are out of work they do not get enough 
unemployment compensation, so he pre- 
scribes larger and more generous un- 
employment payments. 
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Dr. Truman says there is widespread 
ignorance in the country, so he pre- 
scribes Federal aid for education. 

Dr. Truman says the States are un- 
able and unwilling to secure civil liber- 
ties for their people, so he demands Fed- 
eral laws to provide civil rights for all 
the people. 

Mr. Speaker, what we really need is 
a new doctor who will prescribe less 
Government spending and lower taxes so 
that the people will have more of their 
money left in their own pockets to make 
their own welfare expenditures. 


COAL SHORTAGE 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ili- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 3 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, last 
Monday a group of us, possibly 40 or 50 
Senators and Members of this House, 
met with a group of retail coal dealers 
in the United States. We discussed the 
existing coal shortage, which is becom- 
ing increasingly acute and which is caus- 
ing great hardship and suffering for 
thousands of innocent people. 

At that meeting, and in the many 
letters we have been receiving from 
home, we have had presented to us per- 
suasive and compelling evidence that 
the current strike in the coal industry 
imperils the national health and safety. 
Those present at the meeting agreed 
that the President should be formally 
advised of this fact and that he should 
be formally urged to invoke the na- 
tional-emergency provisions of the La- 
bor-Management Relations Act. 

To this end a committee, composed 
of Senator Fercuson, of Michigan, the 
gentleman from Michigan, Congressman 
Wotcotr, and myself, were designated to 
prepare an appropriate resolution. Such 
a resolution was prepared and was intro- 
duced in the Senate yesterday by the 
distinguished junior Senator from 
Michigan, joined with several other 
distinguished Senators. 

I have today introduced an identical 
resolution in the House. Yesterday I 
sent each of you a mimeographed copy 
of it, together with an explanatory let- 
ter. I did not confine my communica- 
tion to any particular section of the 
country or to the members of any one 
party. I sent it to all of you. While 
the acute coal shortage more severely 
affects some congressional districts than 
others, this grave national crisis is no 
less the concern of all of us. And, as I 
stated in my letter to each of you on 
both sides of the aisle, I hope that many 
of you will introduce a like resolution as 
an expression for the people of your 
district that you believe the President 
should exercise the powers vested in 
him by existing law to prevent a contin- 
uation of the current strike. 

It may be that the President does 
not like the law we are asking him to 
invoke. But let me remind you that 
he has used the national-emergency pro- 
visions of it on nine previous occasions. 
It may be that some of you may not like 
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the law. But let me remind you that 
on three separate occasions we voted for 
it with bipartisan support. 

The coal-shortage situation confront- 
ing us today is as grave and as critical 
as the other instances in which the Pres- 
ident invoked the law. In three of the 
nine instances in which the President 
used the power given him by the law, it 
was not even necessary to obtain a court 
injunction to settle the dispute. In one 
of the instances—that of the long-lines- 
telephone strike—it was not even neces- 
sary for the board of inquiry, set up by 
the President in accordance with the 
provisions of the law, to file a report. In 
the interim the strike was settled. 

But in the case of the current coal 
controversy the President has not even 
so much as set up a board of inquiry, 
by which at the very least the facts in 
the dispute, including each party’s posi- 
tion, can be ascertained. For reasons 
of his own, the President has ignored 
the existing situation, and we who rep- 
resent the people owe it to the people we 
represent to indicate to the President 
the hardship and suffering our people 
are having to endure and to urge him 
to act. 

That is the purpose of my resolution 
and the one introduced yesterday in the 
Senate by several Senators. I hope I 
may have the full support of all of you, 
on both sides of the aisle, in securing 
favorable action on this resolution. You 
can assist by introducing a like resolu- 
tion and by urging the Committee on 
Education and Labor to report it imme- 
diately. 


DEFENSE FACILITIES IN THE PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST 


Mr. TOLLEFSON, Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, a few 
months ago the people of the Pacific 
Northwest were shocked beyond words 
by the announcement of the military 
that that area generally, and Puget 
Sound specifically, were vulnerable to 
enemy attack. The announcement pro- 
posed that thereafter a major portion 
of the aircraft construction would be 
transferred from the Boeing Szattle 
plant to the Wichita, Kans., plant. 

The effect of such proposal was tan- 
tamount to the military’s saying, “The 
Pacific Northwest is not adequately forti- 
fied to defend itself against enemy at- 
tack. You do not have sufficient defense 
installations. In the event of enemy ac- 
tion you would be vulnerable. Your peo- 
ple would be without adequate protec- 
tion.” The droppping of a bomb itself 
could hardly have startled the people 
of that region more. 

Mr. Speaker, the result of the an- 
nouncement of the military has been a 
call to arms to the people of the Pa- 
cific Northwest. They are thoroughly 
aroused. They do not intend to sit idly 
by and permit their region and them- 
selves to be relegated to the position of 
expendables. They are perfectly willing 
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to sacrifice themselves and everything 
they have in the defense of our Nation, 
but I assure you that they strenuously 
resent receiving insufficient considera- 
tion in the matter of adequate defense 
installations. 

The people recall full well the contri- 
bution of their area during both world 
wars in the building of ships and planes, 
despite their so-called vulnerability. 
The record then established has been un- 
surpassed anywhere. 

The announcement of the military is 
not without its implications. If the area 
is so vulnerable what will happen to 
those other industries which produce es- 
sential and militarily strategic supplies? 
Will they too be moved from the region? 
Not only is the personal security of the 
people involved, but their economic se- 
curity and well-being also. 

Removal of industries would bring 
widespread unemployment and distress 
to thousands of men and women. The 
effect upon the entire region would be 
calamitous. 

Mr. Speaker, the solution to the prob- 
lem of possible vulnerability lies not in 
the removal of industries from an area 
of such importance and size as the 
Northwest. It lies rather in the instal- 
lation of adequate defense facilities. I 
confess that I am not a military expert, 
but it strikes me that if people must run 
from the Northwest in the event of an- 
other war, so also must they run from 
all of our coastal and border areas. In 
this day of guided missiles and modern 
long-range bombers, which section of the 
United States is more secure than any 
other? Every section is entitled to equal 
consideration and protection, I trust 
that the military will reconsider their 
decision. 


SEGREGATION AND DISCRIMINATION IN 
THE ARMED FORCES 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, on Decem- 
ber 22 last I wrote the Secretary of De- 
fense that I would introduce a resolution 
seeking an investigation into the policies 
and practices of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Forces regarding segregation and 
discrimination and the steps which have 
been taken to carry out the Executive 
order of the President of July 1948, as 
well as the experience under the directive 
of the Secretary of Defense of April 6, 
1949. Army Secretary Gordon Gray to- 
day announces yet further plans for 
dealing with this blight on our constitu- 
tional democracy in a most critical area, 
though the new directive has yet to be 
issued. His announcement emphasizes 
that the problem still persists a year and 
a half after the President’s Executive 
order of July 26, 1948, and 9 months 
after Secretary Johnson's directive. The 
Congress should see that this problem is 
finally liquidated. I am accordingly in- 
troducing today the resolution for an ii- 
vestigation referred to in my letter of 
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December 22, as it seems clear that Con- 
gress should at the very least oversee the 
liquidation of the problem of segregation 
in the armed forces and see that such 
segregation is finally brought to an end. 


IMPORTS FROM COUNTRIES BEHIND THE 
IRON CURTAIN 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
from time to time I have spoken on the 
floor of this House against the practice 
of sending goods of strategic value to 
countries behind the iron curtain, no- 
tably to Soviet Russia, while spending 
billions of taxpayers’ money to stem the 
march of communism and to arm our 
country against possible aggression by 
Communist forces. 

It now appears that we are allowing 
imports from behind this same iron cur- 
tain that may cause loss to American 
farmers and workers. 

My district contains some of the 
greatest onion-growing farms along the 
eastern seaboard. I hold in my hand a 
petition signed by 170 of these onion 
farmers protesting the entry of Hun- 
garian onions into the United States. 

These Hungarian onions are produced 
by slave labor under Communist rule and 
they can, therefore, ke sold in this coun- 
try for prices that may well ruin the 
onion farmers here. They have already 
had a serious effect on the price of onion 
futures, 

I have taken this matter up with the 
Department of Agriculture and have 
written the Secretary of State a letter 
that Iam placing in the RECORD. 

I intend to fight this thing out to a 
finish and do all I can to see that the 
American farmer shall not be ruined and 
his standard of living be jeopardized by 
slave labor in the fields behind the iron 
curtain. 

(The petition and letter referred to are 
as follows:) 

We, the undersigned, citizens and farmers 
of Orange County, N. Y., do hereby protest 
the receiving in this country, by United 
States produce concerns, of Hungarian and 
Czechoslovakian onions, apparently put out 
by slave labor“ in Communist-controlled 
territory. We believe in competition, foreign 
and domestic, on the open market, but in 
view of the strained cold war relations be- 
tween the United States and the iron-curtain 
countries, we feel that American dollars 
should not go to those nations. 

A flood of iron-curtain onions on the mar- 
ket will have the eventual effect of reducing 
the market price for this type of vegetable— 
a situation which would be disastrous since 
this price has recently reached a fair level 
waich enables American farmers to recu- 
perate losses suffered during the low-price 
year of 1948. Furthermore, we may even- 
tually find it impossible to compete with 
Hungarian and Czechoslovakian onions be- 
cause—despite shipping and duty charges— 
they are selling as low as, or lower than 
United States onions. As we see it, the only 
way they could sell at such prices is by em- 
ploying labor at starvation wages. 
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CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 9, 1950, 
Hon. DEAN G. ACHESON, 
Secretary of State, Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. SECRETARY: For some little 
time I have been receiving protests from 
farmers and citizens of Orange County, N. Y., 
complaining about the entry into the United 
States of onions which were raised in 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia. 

Orange County, N. Y., is one of the large 
onion-raising counties in the eastern United 
States and my people are apprehensive for 
the future of this bussiness in the face of 
competition from behind the so-called iron 
curtain. What started out as a mild breeze 
has developed into a hurricane from news- 
papers, chambers of commerce, and the peo- 
ple who till the soil. 

I have been led to believe that recent 
arrivals of onions have had an adverse effect 
on the futures market. I further understand 
that although we have had a short crop of 
onions in the United States this past season, 
supply and demand are in fairly close 
balance. 

Iam writing you to ask whether or not the 
tariff on onions has been reduced since the 
end of World War II and if so, is this reduc- 
tion accountable for these imports in com- 
petition with our American growers? Fur- 
ther, if this is so, can the situation be cor- 
rected administratively or does it require 
legislation? 

Thanking you for your advice, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
KATHARINE ST. GEORGE. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McCONNELL asked and was giv- 
en permission to extend his remarks in 
the Recorp and include an address by 
Mr. Walter D. Fuller, president of the 
Curtis Publishing Co., on advertising and 
its effect on the welfare of the United 
States. 


TAX CREDITS FOR HEALTH- INSURANCE 
PAYMENTS 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, no prob- 
lem transcends in importance the health 
of our citizens. For that reason, any 
legislative suggestions on this subject 
deserve earnest study. 

Federal grants for research into the 
causes and treatment of various diseases 
and physical ailments are now quite 
generally approved as proper and neces- 
sary expenditures in promoting the pub- 
lic welfare. 

Health insurance is unquestionably 
desirable. It is when the element of 
compulsion enters that many shy away 
from the idea. To compel a man to take 
out such insurance and to say to him 
that a deduction will be made from his 
wages to pay for it, whether he wants 
it or not, is felt by many to be a curb on 
individual freedom of action, neither in 
conformity with our traditions nor de- 
signed to assure the accomplishment of 
the underlying objective—better health 
for a larger number of the American 
people. 
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Voluntary health insurance plans 
have recently made rapid strides of 
progress in our conutry. They are ad- 
ministered by public-spirited citizens 
who have given generously of their time 
and energy to develop them. As is true 
in'most fields of activity, such private in- 
stitutions are capable of rendering more 
efficient service than usually character- 
izes the operation of a Government 
agency. 

If we can provide an incentive for 
more of our people to avail themselves 
of the advantages afforded by voluntary 
health-insurance plans, a real service 
can be performed without departure 
from traditional principles and without 
submission to the abhorrent develop- 
ment of centralization of more and more 
power and authority in the Federal 
Government. 

Those who advocate compulsory health 
insurance supervised and directed from 
Washington are not all thirsters for 
power. Many of them are, of course. 
But others argue sincerely and plausibly 
that only the compulsory feature of 
health insurance can guarantee the 
achievement of the ultimate objective 
of better health for all, with which cer- 
tainly no one can quarrel. 

This thesis I am not prepared to ac- 
cept. There is no evidence to support 
such a proposition. The experience with 
compulsory health plans in other coun- 
tries convincingly demonstrates their in- 
effectiveness. 

On the other hand, voluntary health- 
insurance programs have already met 
with notable success in this country. 
They should be encouraged in every 
legitimate manner. 

In order to furnish an incentive for 
more of our people to subscribe for 
health insurance, I have today intro- 
duced a measure providing for a tax 
credit for premiums or subscription 
charges paid to obtain protection under 
voluntary plans already authorized un- 
der the Public Health Service Act. 

Legislation has already been intro- 
duced in the other body to authorize an 
expense deduction in the income-tax re- 
turns for such premiums. While this is 
perhaps a step in the right direction, it 
is open to the objection that it grants the 
greatest relief to those in the highest 
income brackets who usually least 
need either the tax advantage or the 
benefits of health insurance. 

The legislative suggestion which I have 
made proposes a credit against the tax 
rather than an expense or contribution 
deduction. In addition, in order further 
to encourage those who normally stand 
in greatest need of health insurance to 
participate in such a system, it is pro- 
vided that the advantage of the tax cred- 
it shall be on a graduated scale, running 
from a credit of 90 percent of the amount 
paid for premiums for those with an ad- 
justed gross income under $2,000 a year 
down to 60 percent of such premiums for 
those with incomes over $10,000 a year. 

Objection will immediately be voiced 
to such a proposal by those who favor a 
centralized Federal control over all 
health systems that it would involve a 
great loss in tax revenue if large numbers 
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subscribed for the plan. There is no 
doubt that tax revenues would be re- 
duced, That is the very essence of the 
incentive involved in the program. 

On the other hand, such a plan would 
relieve the Federal Government of the 
stupendous burden involved in setting up 
a huge medical bureaucracy and subsi- 
dizing all our citizens for medical ex- 
penses. In every country where compul- 
sory governmental systems have been 
placed in operation the cost has vastly 
exceeded the estimates made when the 
plan was adopted. There is no reason to 
suppose that we are any exception. It 
may confidently be expected that those 
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our people have yielded to conservatism 
when it comes to forecasting how much 
such a plan is going to cost. 

In the long run the choice lies between 
an increase in the cost of government, 
an increase in taxes, less money in the 
pay envelope, and compulsion on the one 
hand, and a decrease in income taxes, 
more money in pay envelopes, and voli- 
tion on the other hand, If substantially 
as good results could be achieved in 
bringing about better health for our cit- 
izens through voluntary means, certainly 
that is to be preferred. 

The question is whether the real in- 
terest of the socialized medicine advo- 
cates is in building up another formi- 
dable Government agency and keeping 
taxes high or in expanding health in- 
surance to protect more people. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 5 minutes today following the 
disposition of business on the Speaker's 
desk and the conclusion of special orders 
heretofore granted. 


FORMOSA 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, during the war I was somewhat 
instrumental in securing your acquies- 
cence in calling the heads of the Army, 
Nevy, and Marine Corps to appear be- 
fore the Congress to tell us of the state 
of preparedness of the country and the 
state of the war. 

I should like to request, Mr. Speaker, 
that at the present time you call the 
Secretary of State, Mr. Acheson, and the 
Secretary of National Defense, Mr. John- 
son, before the Members of the House— 
perhaps not in the Chamber, because 
that probably cannot be done—but, in 
any event, to appear before the Members 
of the House to tell us what they con- 
sider to be the importance of having our 
forces in Formosa and what they con- 
sider the value to our national defense is 
in Formosa. It is a vital matter today to 
every Member of Congress and to every 
person in the United States. 

It is vital to democracy to those who 
paid the price in blood, sweat, and tears 
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because of unpreparedness and unwise 
foreign policy. The American people 
should know before it is too late whether 
our interests are being fully protected. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tlewoman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COLE of New York (at the request 
of Mr. ARENDS) was given permission to 
extend his remarks in the Rrecorp and 
include an editorial. 


YANKEE BOY MAKES GOOD IN DEEP 
SOUTH 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for i minute and re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California Mr. 
Speaker, things are tough all over. 
Strange things are going on in this coun- 
try. The solid South is beginning to 
crack. In fact, that bastion of the 
southern democracy which lies south of 
Mason and Dixon’s line is falling apart at 
the seams—a Republicar. has gotten a 
job in Alabama. 

As proof of what I say, Mr. Speaker, 
I hold in my hand a letter addressed to 
the distinguished minority leader, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Martin]. It is as follows: 

SHERIFF'S OFFICE, 
MOBILE COUNTY, 
Mobile, Ala., January 1, 1950. 

Dear Fare: It is a real pleasure to hand 
you herewith your 1950 ceputy sheriff’s com- 
mission card. 

In order to complete our file we ask that 
you return the enclosed information slip. 
This will also insure the prompt issuance 
of your 1951 card. 

May the New Year bring happiness and 
peace to you and yours, 

Sincerely, 
W. H. HOLCOMBE, 
Sherif. 


Now, can you beat that? 

Mr. BOYKIN. Will my friend from 
California yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. I 
yield. 

Mr. BOYKIN. If we must have a Re- 
publican in Mobile, Ala., I would rather 
have Jor Martin than any man in this 
world. He is one of the greatest Ameri- 
cans I have ever known. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
realize we must all make an humble start. 
Great oaks from little acorns grow. I 
want the people of Alabama to know that 
I appreciate their generosity and assure 
them that I will not, in my zeal, attempt 
to work in two different positions at the 
same time. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. of California. I 
yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I would like to 
ask a question of the gentleman from 
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Massachusetts. Suppose any of us hap- 
pened to be going through that part of 
Alabama where my friend has been made 
honorary deputy sheriff, will the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts guarantee us 
that if we are exceeding the speed laws 
he will take care of it? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts realizes 
that no Member of the House would vio- 
late any law. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. D'EWART asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include an 
editorial. 

Mr. RIBICOFF (at the request of Mr. 
SapLaK) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr, SADLAK asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial. 

Mr. HARVEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include a 
letter from a constituent. 


MILK PRICES IN NEW YORK 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute, and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr, 
Speaker, I have always had the greatest 
desire to see the people of New York City 
and all of the other great metropolitan 
areas supplied by the New York milk 
shed, fed well and fed properly. The 
Federal Government, however, through 
the Federal milk marketing law, which 
covers our particular section of the 
Northeast, gave us all a death blow when, 
for the first 3 months of this year 1950, 
they gave an order that the milk price to 
producers of fluid milk should be knocked 
down 44 cents per hundredweight. I 
say it jeopardizes the very nutrition of 
the people of our great cities, and I for 
one want to protest against it loudly. 

I do not like to see the dairymen of 
the Northeast go into bankruptcy. Iam 
introducing a resolution at this time 
which will raise the milk price to these 
producers to $6 for every 100 pounds of 
milk they sell. This action will save a 
hundred thousand family-size dairy 
farms from the sheriff and will guarantee 
proper food for the people in the city. 

The Hall resolution reads as follows: 

Whereas dairy farmers of the New York 
milk shed are unable to meet their costs of 
production with prices of fluid milk at their 
present levels; and 

Whereas the current shortage of hay and 
fodder due to the recent drought consti- 
tutes an additional burden upon them; and 

Whereas the producers of dairy products 
within the New York milk shed are faced 
with growing hardships due to low income; 
and 

Whereas the people of large metropolitan 
areas are dependent upon these family-size 
dairy farms of the New York milk shed for 
proper nutrition: Therefore be it 
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Resolved, That Congress hereby directs the 
Federal Milk Marketing Authority to raise 
the price paid to producers of fluid milk to 
at least $6 per hundredweight. 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. VAN ZANDT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include an 
editorial from the Altoona Tribune, of 
Altoona, Pa.; and also to extend his re- 
marks and include a speech delivered 
by him before the Poultry Men’s Asso- 
ciation at Harrisburg. 

Mr. LATHAM asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in three instances and to include 
extraneous material. 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR., asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an ad- 
dress by Dr. Edwin A. Cottrill, notwith- 
standing the fact that the matter ex- 
ceeds the usual amount allowed in the 
sum of $287. 


SELFISH INTERESTS 


Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. Mr.Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Huck D. SCOTT, In.]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. Mr. Speak- 
er, I note in the recent state of the Union 
message that the President has omitted 
his usual reference to selfish interests. 
I always thought the President did not 
know a selfish interest when he met one, 
but I have come to the conclusion that 
perhaps he has given some thought to 
the matter. Perhaps he has been giving 
thought to the fact that one man can 
say who shall work and for how long in 
the coal mines in this country; that one 
man can say how many railroad trains 
shall run from one point to another; 
and perhaps that one man really ought 
to be called a selfish interest. 

Perhaps he has in mind another man 
who can throw a blockade around the 
Hawaiian Islands off the mainland. 
Perhaps he realizes that that, too, con- 
stitutes a selfish interest. Perhaps there 
is hope for Mr. Truman. If there is, 
then indeed there is hope for the country. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Huch D. 
Scorr, In.] has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. NORBLAD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recor in two instances, 
in each to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. HESELTON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Record and include an 
address by Miss Grace Humphrey. 

Mr. FARRINGTON asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Appendix of the Record and in- 
clude a committee report. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

Mr. PHILBIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
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Record and include a statement and ex- 
cerpts with regard to three different 
matters. 

Mr. MURDOCK asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include extraneous material. 

Mr. ELLIOTT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Record and include an 
editorial. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Record and include a res- 
olution passed by the Henderson County, 
Tenn., Farm Bureau and a letter from 
Mr. John H. Phipps. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Appendix of the Record and in- 
clude an address he made recently in 
Fredericksburg, Va. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and include an editorial. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Record and include therein 
a letter from the Department of Agri- 
culture and also a newspaper article 
from the Washington Times-Herald. 

Mr. BIEMILLER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter. 

M-. DAVIS of Tennessee asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. BROOKS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and to include an editorial. 

Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a letter 
voicing my love and respect for you, as 
I did not get to attend your birthday 
party. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHEPPARD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include an 
article. y 


THE COAL SITUATION 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to extend my remarks, and 
to include therein a joint resolution I am 
today introducing. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, like 
other Members of Congress, I am receiv- 
ing many complaints from the constit- 
uents whom I have the honor to repre- 
sent setting forth the distressing condi- 
tion in their communities because of the 
impossibility to secure sufficient coal to 
heat their homes, their schools, and pub- 
lic institutions, their hospitals, and their 
churches. In addition, I am receiving 
telegrams and letters from manufactur- 
ers and operators of industries, some re- 
porting that their coal supply is entirely 
exhausted, others that they only have 
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enough coal to continue for a few days, 
and all appealing to the Congress to do 
something about it. 

Here is a sample of a telegram just 
received: 

We are in dire distress for coal in our 
community. The supply in Adrian is ex- 
hausted. Congress should get busy today 
and have miners back at work at once, In- 
vestigate afterward. This is not only an 
emergency but disaster is approaching. 
Please do something about it. 


People do not seem to realize the Con- 
gress makes the laws and the executive 
departments execute and enforce them. 
There are already on the statute books 
adequate laws to permit the President to 
take action to the end that the prayers of 
the people be answered, and that coal be 
provided in the public interest. This 
question is not merely a commercial one. 
Human rights and even human suffering 
are involved. In the section of the coun- 
try from which I come, it is cold in the 
winter. The average home is equipped 
for coal heat. Gas, oil, and wood are 
impossibilities in these homes at this 
time. The weather is turning rapidly 
colder, and a few days of zero weather 
will cause terrible suffering, much sick- 
ness, and probable death in many cases. 

This is no time to toy with words, to 
play politics, or to try to escape respon- 
sibility because of technicalities. Affirm- 
ative and decisive action is essential on 
the part of the President. Joe Stalin 
may control Russia, but John L. Lewis 
must not be permitted to control the 
United States. The Taft-Hartley law 
may have its defects, but certainly it 
contains language giving ample author- 
ity to the President and the executive 
agencies to intervene in behalf of our 
people and put an end to this emergency 
which is not only already a calamity but, 
in many instances, disastrous. 

The gentleman from IIlinois [Mr. 
CHURCH] has just announced the intro- 
duction by a number of Senators and 
Representatives of a concurrent resolu- 
tion indicating that a national emer- 
gency does exist. I have read that reso- 
lution carefully and do not believe 
it goes far enough. I am, therefore, in- 
troducing today a concurrent resolution 
amplifying and strengthening the 
Church resolution. 

In my opinion, the emergency is pres- 
ently upon us and, while the Congress 
cannot enforce the laws now available 
to the President, it should in clear, defi- 
nite, and concise language express its 
views and at least request the President 
to do something about it. 

My resolution will be referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor— 
pursuant to the rules of the House—and 
I hope that committee will give immedi- 
ate consideration not only to this reso- 
lution, but to all similar resolutions, and 
report favorably to the House in keeping 
with the necessities of the occasion and 
the demands of the hour. 

My resolution reads as follows: 

CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 

Whereas the current strike in the coal in- 
dustry is imperiling the national health and 
safety; and 

Whereas there is not sufficient coal above 
the ground and available for fuel purposes 
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to meet the minimum requirements of the 
people of the country for heating purposes; 
and 

Whereas factories are being compelled to 
close; people thrown out of employment; 
wage earners deprived of the right to provide 
support for their families and heat for their 
homes; and 

Whereas the threat to national health and 
safety is increasing hourly, as evidenced by 
calls of distress from many parts of the 
country; and 

Whereas there already exists legislation 
authorizing the President to act under such 
circumstances to protect the national health 
and safety: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that the President of the 
United States should, and he hereby is re- 
quested to, invoke the national emergency 
provisions (secs. 206 to 210, inclusive) of the 
Labor Management Relations Act, 1947, in 
the current strike in the coal industry. 


COTTON ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, and to include therein 
some letters and clippings with reference 
to the cotton quota allotments. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, ir- 
respective of the percentages which peo- 
ple tell you about, insofar as the cotton- 
acreage allotment is concerned, the im- 
portant thing with reference to every 
cotton county in this Nation is how 
many acres of cotton allotment it, the 
individual county, has. If it has enough 
acres this is fine, if it does not have 
enough, how many does it need? I cer- 
tainly wish that every interested Mem- 
ber of Congress would find out from his 
own State PMA committee just how 
many additional acres, if any, his coun- 
ties will receive under the proposed 
Cooley amendment, the one the gentle- 
man from North Carolina, Representa- 
tive Coorxv, introduced January 3, House 
Joint Resolution 384. It will be enlight- 
ening and it will be interesting. 

I have a letter dated January 10 about 
the resolution, House Joint Resolution 
384, to remedy this cotton-acreage situ- 
ation. Here is what the writer states: 
He is the secretary of the Rusk County, 
Tex., PMA county committee. 

If Resolution 384 goes through as now writ- 
ten, it will be very damaging to the farmers 
of Rusk County. r 


That is Rusk County, Tex. 

A 20-percent sample of 2,550 farms af- 
fected by the allotment was tabulated with 
the following result: 1,347 acres would be 
the increase, of which 160 farms would re- 
ceive less than 1 acre; 295 farms would 
receive the balance.. This would leave 2,090 
farms receiving less than their original 1950 
allotment. 


Find out about your counties, those of 
you who are interested. 

Please note specifically what is said 
about House Joint Resolution 384, the 
resolution introduced by Mr. Cool xv to 
amend the cotton quota law: 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Henderson, Tez, January 10, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
United States Congressman, Third Dis- 
trict, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mn. BECKWORTH: This will acknowl- 
edge your letter of January 6, 1950, relative 
to the cotton allotments in Rusk County. 
We also received a copy of House Joint Reso- 
lution 384. 

The copy of Judge Selman’s telegram at- 
tached to your letter states the situation in 
Rusk County the same as it applies to Hous- 
ton County. If resolution 384 goes through 
as now written, it will be very damaging to 
the farmers of Rusk County. 

A 20 percent sample of the 2,550 farms re- 
ceiving an allotment was tabulated with the 
following results: 

One thousand three hundred and forty- 
seven and one-half acres would be the in- 
crease, of which 160 farms would receive less 
than 1 acre and 295 farms would receive the 
balance. This would leave 2,095 farms re- 
ceiving less than their original 1950 allot- 
ment. 

This penalty to the bulk of the cotton 
farms would be a direct result of an arbi- 
trary adjustment of the planted history by 
the county commit‘tee in order to meet the 
figures of the BAE. 

We have 2,105 other farms which do not 
have a planted history for 1946, 1947, or 1948 
but many of them did grow cotton in 1949. 
There is a reserve of 1349.7 acres set up for 
new growers. We have over 100 applications 
for “new grower” allotments and more coming 
in every day. It is estimated there may be 
as many as 900 in all. 

Respectfully yours, 
B. A. DINWIDDIE, 
Secretary, Rusk County PMA. 


MOUNT PLEASANT, TEX., January 10, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 

Member of House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. BeckwortH: This acknowledges 
your letter of January 3 and January 6, 
and also House Joint Resolution 384. 

Please be advised that for new grower 
allotments here in Titus County, we have 
approximately 171 acres available, and it 
looks like that it will be close to 100 such 
farms requesting new grower allotments. 
Such being the case, it would take at least 
500 acres to give these farms 5 acres each, 
many of which though, must have 10 to 15 
acres in order to carry on the type farming 
program that will be necessary for them 
to support their families and meet commit- 
ments that have already been made. 

As to my opinion of the House Joint Reso- 
lution 384, I don't believe that it will help 
but very little here in Titus County. You 
will remember that we were required to 
come within BAE figures before we could 
start figuring cotton allotments, and here 
in Titus County, this meant that practi- 
cally every farm, and especially the cotton 
farms, had to have the acreage reduced in 
order for the county to come within the 
BAE figures. In some instances, in order to 
get within this BAE estimate, it was neces- 
sary to reduce the reported acreage to zero. 
My sincere opinion of legislation that would 
benefit most would be the permission to take 
released acreage and reapportion it out to 
those farms that need additional acreage, 
and to give the county credit for war crops 
in the same proportion as each farm has 
already received credit for war crops. To il- 
lustrate how giving the county credit for war 
crops would benefit such a county as Titus 
County, I would like to advise you that of 
the 1,160 Group I cotton farms 816 of these 
farms received all credit or partial credit for 
war crops, yet the county did not receive 
credit for any war crops. This then reduced 
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the factor, which in turn meant that the 
real cotton farmers in the past were the ones 
that received the largest cut. In fact, the 
factor for this county is .1339, which means 
that if a farm had as much as 13.4 acres 
planted in cotton in any one of the years 
1946, 1947, and 1948, and the farm had 100 
acres of cropland, the farm would not be 
allowed but 13.4 acres, even though on such 
a farm the records show that the farm had 
been consistently planting 40 acres or more 
of cotton. To be sure, such farms as shown 
above were given all of the assistance by the 
committee that was permitted under the 
small acreage available for adjustments, and 
bear in mind, that the acreage available for 
committee adjustments was slightly over 
1,000 acres, and there were 1,160 farms 
eligible for cotton allotments. 

I hope this gives you the desired informa- 
tion. 

Yours very truly, 
Harris A. Green. 


Note why no higher percentage was 
reserved by the State committee: 


COLLEGE STATION, TEX., January 11, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BeckwortH, 

Member of Congress, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D. C.: 

Less than 10 percent of State cotton allot- 
ment was reserved by committee for the 
reason that it was felt that the amount 
reserved was enough to take away from the 
stable cotton-producing area of Texas. De- 
tails relative to studies made by committee 
too voluminous to wire, 

B. F. VANCE. 


CROCKETT, TEX., January 3, 1950. 
Representative LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Houston County 1942 cotton acreage 72,000; 
1950 acreage 26,000. Met with B. F. Vance, 
chairman, State PMA conimittee today. Cy 
Heaton was present and we decided an 
amendment setting up 70 percent of the 
farmers actual acreage in 1946-47-48 would 
alleviate our troubles but if the BAE figures 
are used we would be hurt still worse than 
we are as it is now. 
Roy SELMAN, County Judge- 


I desire to include a number of com- 
munications: 


STEPHENVILLE EMPIRE-TRIBUNE, 
Stephenville, Tex., January 7, 1950. 

Dear LINDLEY: I have read with consider- 
able interest your discussion of the farm al- 
lotment program on the floor of the House 
the past week. 

The farmers of this section of Texas are 
badly demoralized. Moreover, they are not 
at al! pleased with the way this plan is work- 
ing nor in the way it is being applied. 

I wish to commend you for the construc- 
tive manner in which you are seeking to cor- 
rect this very impractical plan. 

All good wishes for the New Year. 

Sincerely, 
Rurus Hiccs. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Palestine, Tez., January 10, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BeckwortTH, 
Congress, Third District, Texas, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dax MR. BECKWORTH: This acknowledges 
receipt of your letter of January 3, 1950, and 
it is indeed a pleasure to give you the infor- 
mation that you ask for concerning the por- 
tion of allotment reserved to take care of the 
old cotton farms and the new-grower farms, 

An old farm, according to the interpreta- 
tion in CMQ program, means any farm that 
had cotton planted on it in either of the 
years 1946, 1947, 1948, or was regarded as 
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having cotton planted on it by having war 
crops planted in 1946 or 1947, provided such 
farm had cotton planted on it in 1941 and 
decreased the cotton acreage in these 2 years 
and increased the war crop acreage. In this 
group we have 200 acres in the reserve to take 
care of corrections, lates, and reconstitu- 
tions. 

A new-grower farm, according to the inter- 
pretations in the CMQ program, is a farm 
that did not have cotton in either one of the 
years 1946 through 1948 or was not regarded 
as having cotton in the year 1946 or 1947. 
We have 800 acres in the reserve to take care 
of such farms and we will likely have as 
many as 300 applications for this acreage. 

We farmers call an old cotton farm one 
that grew cotton regular prior to the war, 
but, for various reasons, such as shortage of 
farm labor, lack of equipment, and the urge 
to go to defense jobs, etc., caused the 
farm to loose its cotton history, and 99 per- 
cent of the farms that are asking for new- 
grower allotments are just such farms. 

Our regular cotton farms only got 9.55 per- 
cent of the total cropland in this county, 
which is a thing we cannot figure out how to 
live with. 

If we can furnish you with further infor- 
mation we will be too glad to do so, 

Yours very truly, 
Homer D. KILLion, 

Acting Secretary, Anderson County PMA. 


Yantis Druc Co., 
Yantis, Tex., January 5, 1950. 

Dear Ma. BeckwortH: I read your card 
and papers in regard to the cotton acreage 
reduction this morning. I read all of them 
and I imagine it is like some of them stated. 
This is the counties that were the poorest 
for agriculture. More people left and went 
to the Army and to defense work, thereby 
cutting down the cotton acreage in those 
counties during those years like Wood Coun- 
ty and some other East Texas counties but 
now since the pedple have come back to 
the farm and want to farm, I think this all 
should be considered and each farmer given 
a reasonable number of acres for cotton. 

I guess you know what they mean when 
they say a county has, or is allowed, a cer- 
tain factor. I believe they claim this coun- 
ty's factor is 12. I think that means 12 
percent of the acreage in farm. While some 
other counties’ factor is much higher. 

It looks like they have just about figured 
the farmers in this county out of a cotton 
crop which will almost put some of them out 
of business. I don’t see much use in the 
Government supporting the price on cotton 
and then cut the little farmer out of cotton 
acreage to produce the cotton; this is sup- 
porting the price and then not allow them 
to produce it. To support the price, I know 
there should be a reduction made but I think 
this reduction should be fair to all and I 
feel that you will do all in your power to 
get it adjusted this way. I imagine the 
counties in your district are hit harder than 
any. 

Thanks for your reply and will appreciate 
hearing from you again. 

Your friend, 
J. O. McCreicur. 


TYLER, TEx., January 4, 1950. 
Mr. LINDLEY Beckwortu, 
Washington, D. C. - 

Dear Sm: I have been raising 20 to 25 
acres of cotton. The farm was sold and we 
moved to the edge of town paying $45 per 
month on house there cash rent and my 
cotton and corn land rent done paid. Yet 
they won't let me plant any cotton at all be- 
cause the land are weed land not in culti- 
vation for 7 years. Yet my old farm was 
bought for a stock farm; there be no crop of 
any kind on it. Can I live at that. I 
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wanted 15 acres cotton. My average cotton 
crop about 22% acres. 

A friend of yours. Thanks to you. 

Very truly, 
C. C. GARRETT, 
HENDERSON, TEX., January 5, 1950. 

Drar Mr. BEcKwortH: I am writing you in 
regards to the cotton quota on my farm 132 
acres, and they only ellowed me 8 acres of 
cotton. How can a widow woman with two 
grandchildren live on what one-fourth an 
8 acre cf cotton makes? I am not physically 
able to work or to help as I have high blood 
pressure and gall bladder trouble, and I will 
be 62 in June. The grandchildren are very 
small and can’t get any job to help. At pres- 
ent they are both in school. Their mother is 
dead and their father helps what he can, but 
he is cut of work lots. You have told me if 
you could ever be of any help to me you 
gladly would do so and I have all the confi- 
dence in the world in you. I feel like you will 
help if you can. Several told me to write you. 
As you know I am very dumb in this as my 
husband always saw after this business. I 
helped him all I could but he saw after the 
farm. I was in hopes I could get enough 
cotton to help me get the tax straight on our 
home. I have had so much on me this past 
year. I could not straighten them out as my 
husband and I had planned before his death 
in May. If you can help any way on getting 
this cotton acreage raised I will surely appre- 
ciate it as I feel so blank about it all. I just 
know I need all the acreage I can possibly 
get. 

I hope you and yours had the merriest 
Christmas and a very prosperous New Year. 

Your with best wishes. 

Mrs. MARVIN GRAY. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 10, 1950. 

DEAR MR. BRANNAN: I quote the pertinent 
part of a letter I have received from Mr. A. M. 
Mainer, route 3, Carthage, Tex.: 

“If this acreage allotment is forced on, 
thousands of farmers will go to the relief 
rolls. I have a neighbor that hadn't planted 
any cotton since 1944. He has one son—a 
war veteran come back from overseas—has 
a wife and little baby girl and now has 
another little girl. This young man bought 
a tractor last spring and farmed his father's 
farm and made around 30 bales of cotton. 
They gave him an allotment of 5 acres. Do 
you think he can survive as a farmer? 
As ever your friend.” 

Any help you can give concerning this mat- 
ter will be appreciated by Mr. Mainer and 
his neighbor. Your suggestions I'll welcome. 

Sincerely, 
LINDLEY BeckwortTH, 
Member of Congress. 


Mr. Speaker, I have requested the Li- 
brary of Congress to assist me in pre- 
paring a list of counties that have more 
cotton acreage in 1950 than they had in 
1942. I include the part of the work 
which has been completed: 

Cotton Belt counties with more cotton 
acreage allocated in 1950 than in 1942 


County 


Acreage | Acreage 
allocated | allocated 
in 1950 | in 1942 
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Cotton Belt counties with more cotton acre- 
age allocated in 1950 than in 1942—Con. 
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Cotton Belt counties with more cotton acre- 
age allocated in 1950 than in 1942—Con. 


I desire to include clippings from the 
Tyler Telegraph of January 5 and 9, 
1950: 


BECKWORTH ASKS AID FOR STATE'S COTTON 
FARMERS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., January 4.—Represent- 
ative LINDLEY BECKWORTH, Gladewater, spent 
80 minutes Wednesday with Secretary of 
Agriculture Charles Brannan, outlining for 
him in detail the desperate plight of Third 
District cotton farmers, 

BeckwortH said afterward that the Secre- 
tary listened with sympathetic interest and 
while he could not commit himself to any 
course, the an feels that it was 
worth while tc give the Cabinet officer a first- 
hand account. 

BeckwortH told of the plight of war de- 
fense workers and veterans who have been 
classed as new farmers and thus have no 
cotton history to get greater allotments. 

He said in some sections of the district, 
each farmer had but 3 acres to plant. 
Because of poor soll, this might produce less 
than a bale. In Panola County, there are 
1,000 acres to be divided among 1,300 farmers 
if all elect to grow cotton. 

There seems no chance for change in the 
Agriculture Department’s present interpreta- 
tion of existing law. 

“Something must be done,” said BECK- 
WORTH, looking hopefully to amending the 
law. 

Much evil will come from this piece of 
legislation. If the Government won't let 
folks work and earn a living, then it can 
just expect to feed them. 

BeckwortH put into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp Tuesday for all House Members to 
read a comparison county-by-county of 1942 
allotments with the present and these show 
in some instances an 80 percent cut in east 
Texas, whereas counties like Lubbock in west 
Texas have double their 1942 allotment. 


COTTON ACREAGE FIGHT LOOMS IN WASHING- 
TON—CONGRESSMEN FROM BOTH EAST AND 
WEST TEXAS DECLARE LAW UNJUST 
Wasuincton, January 8.—Texans cannot 

“let dog eat dog” on the question of county 

cotton acreage allotments Representative 

Ken REGAN, Midland, Sixteenth District Con- 

gressman, has declared in calling for all-out 

coordination of effort among Congressmen 
and cotton leaders. 

ReEGAN’s statement was believed more sig- 
nificant in view of the fact he comes from 
one of the three districts in the State which 
stand to benefit from the new county acreage 
allotment law. 

“We cannot let the little farmers of Con- 
gressman LINDLEY BeckwortH’s district in 
east Texas suffer and lose their land,” said 
Recan. “We have to take some from the 
counties that got the big allotments and give 
some to the counties with lesser allotments.” 

Recan said he does not see why it could 
not be possible to scrap all the confusing 
formulae and gadgets and county factors 
used in figuring county and individual allot- 
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ment end give everyone a straight across- 
the-board 30 percent cut on 1949 production. 

Representative W. R. Poace, Waco, mem- 
ber of the House Agriculture Committee, said 
this is not possible because the Hous» had 
voted last year that 1949 production would 
not apply to 1950 allotments. 

Recan answered, “Well, what's that old 
eraser put on the end of a pencil for if we 
all don’t make mistakes? Let's wipe out that 
act of 1949, which was a mistake, and write 
a new one.” 

Other than Recan’s proposal, the Texas 
delegation in Congress seems to be without 
any definite plan. = 
` Following Representative BECKWORTH’S 
conversation with Secretary of Agriculture 
Charles Brannan, in which BECKWORTH set 
forth the desperate situation of small farmers 
in east Texas, Beckwortu said the Depart- 
ment denied it had been asked to express its 
views, formally, by the House Agriculture 
Committee before the bill was reported out. 

Department officials denied that they were 
to blame for the legislation and said in the 
form in which it was passed their solicitors 
could do nothing else but interpret the law 
the way they have. 

Congressman Poace said emphatically that 
promises of Agriculture Department officials 
as to how the law would apply had been 
broken. Deputy Administrator Frank Wool- 
ley, of the Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration, had promised Poace that Texas 
might get credit for her war crops but now 
she does not. 

BECKWORTH said: “One thing is certain. 
If the Government is not going to let these 
farmers in east Texas earn a living, it is cer- 
tainly going to have to feed them.” 

BeckwortTH warned that many tenant 
farmers in east Texas would have to get off 
the farms where they are now living. He 
mentioned Panola and Smith Counties in 
particular but put into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recon a comparison of allotments of all 
counties in the State for 1950 and 1942. 

This shows some east Texas counties being 
cut to 3 acres to a farm while some cotton 
farmers of west Texas are getting double their 
previous acreage. 

Farmers are remaining on farms now in 
the desperate hope that the law will be 
changed, he said, but come spring, there will 
be no alternative but for families to move on, 
and where will they go, he asked. 

“This cotton law was written for the big 
interests,” said Recan. “Now they selfishly 
want to perpetuate these benefits which they 
have received.” 


Also I desire to include some items 
from the Dallas News: 

UNFAIR COTTON QUOTA 
To the News: 

This cotton-acreage bill has ruined me 
with my farming. I have a wife and 10 
children to support, and cotton is my only 
cash crop. I have a 100-acre farm. I have 
been planting between 35 and 45 acres of 
cotton for the last 6 or 7 years, except dur- 
ing the war years when I planted war crops 
such as beans, potatoes, peanuts, and any- 
thing that we eat. 

I think this cotton bill is the worst thing 
that has ever happened to a cotton farmer in 
east Texas. Itis very unfair. I have one girl 
taking a business course and my next to the 
oldest child is finishing high school this year. 
I have five more in school, which makes a 
total of seven. It is impossible for me to 
make a living for them and educate them on 
7.2 acres of cotton, which is all I'm allowed. 

I know of farmers all around me who 
haven’t been raising cotton, and they have 
got more acres in cotton to plant than I 
have. They do not have more than a wife 
and two children. I need at least 25 acres 
of cotton to support my family and educate 
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my children. I think we should have a 
cotton quota, but I think it should be cut 
equal. 
Zan R. May. 
Joaquin, TEx. 


PMA SECRETARY STUDIES COTTON ACREAGE BILL 


LUFKIN, TEX., January 7.—The 70-50 cot- 
ton-acreage allotment bill introduced into 
Congress Tuesday may do Angelina County 
farmers more harm than good, Leon Pledger, 
secretary of the Angelina County Production 
and Marketing Administration, said. 

A survey of 80 farms in the county, made 
on a basis of probable effect of the 70- 
50 bill, showed that only 10 of the farms 
would get an increased allotment in cotton 
acreage, Pledger said. The other 70 farms 
would get cut back more than they are under 
the present plan, he declared. 

Under the proposed bill, no cotton-acreage 
allotment would be less than the larger of (1) 
70 percent of the average acreage actually 
planted to cotton in 1946, 1947, and 1948, or 
(2) 50 percent of the highest acreage plant- 
ed in cotton or regarded as planted in cot- 
ton in any of the 3 years. 


TEXAS FARMER'S PLIGHT SHOWS JOB 
FOR CONGRESS 


Every Texan should read Zan R. May's com- 
plaint in the Letters From Readers column 
on this page. Injustices reported by Mr. May 
are typical of those inflicted on thousands 
of Texas farmers by the cotton-marketing 
quotas. Mr. May’s-cotton acreage has been 
cut by law from 45 to 7%o acres for 1950. 
He has received no credit for cotton acreage 
he diverted to war crops. Neighboring 
farmers who have not been growing cotton, 
nevertheless, have received cotton acreages 
for 1950. Yet Mr. May cannot take over any 
of his neighbor's allotments if they decide 
to continue to farm without planting cotton. 

Mr. May's hurt has come from the manner 
in which the present law is applied. His 
county's acreage was not prorated justly 
among cotton farmers. On the contrary, it 
was prorated among all farmers—on the 
basis of tillable acres. Under the law, this 
procedure will result in loss to cotton of 
thousands of acres, because these acres will 
go to farmers who do not intend to use them. 
And these acres, be it noted, will be lost 
from the State and National allotments. 
They are not excess acres whose cultivation 
would contribute to cotton surpluses. 

This is the sorry mess that Congress must 
clean up this month. No time can be lost. 
Farmers want some kind of centralized 
agency to regulate cotton production on this 
Nation’s hundreds of thousands of farms. 
They want to keep total production of bales 
of cotton somewhere within a reasonable 
range of demand. The present law won't do 
it. It will set farm diversification in Texas 
back at least one generation. Enforcement 
will wreck much of the good done by the 
Extension Service and Soil Conservation 
Service. Farmers will plow up any and 
every class of land in order to increase the 
number of their tillable acres. The present 
law is evil, a twisted nightmare of all those 
asinine dreams that float eternally through 
the twilight mentalities of the glib vision- 
aries who infest the National Capital. 


HAMILTON COUNTY FARMERS PROTEST COTTON 
ALLOTMENTS 


HAMILTON, TEX., January 8—The Govern- 
ment’s cotton acreage allotment program 
drew fire from Hamilton County farmers at 
a meeting attended by more than a hundred 
cotton growers. 

A petition, protesting the allotments, 
which on 90 percent of the farms is less 
than 10 acres and on many of them just 8 
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acres, was sent to Congressman Omar BURLE- 
SON, asking his aid in obtaining relief. 

It was pointed out that many farmers who 
have not planted cotton in several years and 
who do not plan to plant any this year, have 
been granted allotments. N has 
pledged his aid in an efort to secure the 
reallotment of this unused acreage to farmers 
who wish to grow cotton. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 


PROMOTING EMPLOYMENT OPFORTUNI- 
TIES FOR MINORITY GROUPS 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
as a service to the House I would like to 
extend in my remarks a copy of a pro- 
posed substitute for the FEPC. This is 
in an effort to be helpful, because many 
Members have asked me just what the 
Arkansas plan is. Since I have not taken 
much time of the House in the last year 
to describe it I do want the Members to 
be informed on it. I have approached 
this problem with a compromising spirit, 
because I think the issue is divisive, and 
I think we should try to find a middle-of- 
the-road course. I realize that some 
principles. should not be compromised, 
and I must say in all candor that I see 
no basis for compromise on the question 
of force and compulsion in private em- 
ployment. I hope I have entertained 
at the same time a feeling of tolerance 
for the minority position. I realize that 
discrimination is an evil and in an effort 
to be helpful I have drawn what I think 
is a thoroughly American plan that I 
hope the Members will consider. I will 
extend it in my remarks. 

The bill referred to is as follows: 

H. R. 6668 
A bill to aid in promoting employment op- 
portunities for members of minority 
groups. 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Minorities Employment Act.” 
DECLARATION OF POLICY 
Sec. 2. It is hereby declared to be the policy 

of the United States— 

(1) to eliminate discrimination because 
of race, religion, color, national origin, or 
ancestry in regard to (A) opportunity for 
employment, (B) tenure, terms, or condi- 
tions of employment, or (C) membership 
in labor organizations; and 

(2) to encourage to the fullest possible 
extent a policy of nondiscrimination 
throughout industry. 

FUNCTIONS OF THE SECRETARY OF LABOR 

Sec. 3. (a) The Secretary of Labor (re- 
ferred to in this act as the Secretary“) 
shall— 

(1) receive and investigate complaints 
charging any discrimination of the nature 
described in clause (1) of section 2 (re- 
ferred to in this act as discrimination“), 
and investigate other cases where he has 
Treason to believe discrimination is practiced; 

(2) endeavor, by methods of mediation 
and conciliation, to eliminate any discrim- 
ination disclosed by any such investigation; 

(3) investigate and study the character, 
causes, and extent of discrimination in gen- 
eral; 
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(4) formulate plans for eliminating dis- 
crimination, after studying the best meth- 
ods to accomplish that end; 

(5) publish and disseminate (without re- 
gard to section 306 of the Penalty Mail Act 
of 1948) reports of the results of such 
studies and investigations in such form as 
may be most useful in accomplishing the 
policy declared in section 2; and 

(6) cooperate with employers and labor 
organizations, and other private and public 
agencies, in formulating programs, educa- 
tional and otherwise, to eliminate discrimi- 
nation. 

(b) In the performance of his functions 
under this act the Secretary may utilize the 
services. of voluntary and uncompensated 
personnel. 

(c) The United States Employment Serv- 
ice shall cooperate fully with the Secretary in 
effectuating the policy declared in section 2. 


MINORITIES EMPLOYMENT BUREAU 


Sec. 4. There is hereby created in the De- 
partment of Labor a Minorities Employment 
Bureau, to be headed by a Directcr who shall 
be appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, and 
shall be paid a salary of $ ayear. The 
Director shall perform, under the direction 
and supervision of the Secretary, such of 
the Secretary's functions under this act as 
the Secretary may delegate to him. 


LOCAL ADVISORY COUNCILS 


Sec. 5. The Secretary may create such local, 
regional, and State advisory councils as in 
his judgment will aid in carrying out the 
policy declared in section 2. Any council so 
created shall, at the request of the Secretary, 
(1) study the general problem, and investi- 
gate specific instances, of discrimination in 
the area for which it is created; (2) foster, 
through community effort or otherwise, good 
will, cooperation, and conciliation among 
the various groups and elements of the popu- 
lation of such area; and (3) make recom- 
mendations to the Secretary with respect to 
his functions under this act. Each member 
of a local advisory council shall be ap- 
pointed by the Secretary from among resi- 
dent citizens of the area for which the coun- 
cil is created, and shall serve without pay, 
but shall be reimbursed under Government 
travel regulations for expenses incurred 
while performing duties under this section 
away from his place of residence. The Secre- 
tary may, without regard to the civil-service 
laws or the Classification Act of 1923, employ 
and fix the compensation of such technical 
and clerical employees as may be necessary 
to assist advisory councils under this section. 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Sec. 6. The Secretary may create a National 
Advisory Council on Minority Problems to 
consult with him and make recommenda- 
tions to him in regard to his functions under 
this act. The Council shall be composed of 
not more than seven members to be appoint- 
ed by the Secretary, representing employers, 
employees, and the public. The number of 
members representing employers shall equal 
the number representing employees. Each 
member of the Council shall be paid compen- 
sation at the rate of $25 per day while en- 
gaged in the performance of duties under 
this section and shall be reimbursed under 
Government travel regulations for expenses 
incurred while so engaged away from his 
place of residence. The Council shall have 
access to all files and records of the Minori- 
ties Employment Bureau. 

ANNUAL REPORT 

Sec. 7. As soon as practicable after the 
close of each fiscal year the Secretary shall 
submit to Congress and to the President a 
report covering his activities under this act 
for such year, together with such further in- 
formation and recommendations for further 
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legislation with respect to the policy de- 
clared in section 2 as he deems advisable. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. YATES asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial. 

Mr. KEOGH (at the request of Mr. 
MULTER) was given permission to extend 
his remarks in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 


THE LATE MARTIN GORSKI 


Mr. McCORMACK,. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
many fine tributes have been paid by his 
colleagues to the memory of our late 
friend Martin Gorski, but I am sure we 
all agree that words alone cannot express 
fully our feeling of his loss. 

Our late dear friend from Illinois, in 
his service through four Congresses, 
made his influence for good felt in an 
unpretentious but effective fashion. His 
sincerity, his love for humanity, his in- 
dustry on behalf of his constituents, his 
patriotism, and his unselfish desire to be 
helpful to all with whom he came in 
contact, were a shining example to his 
fellows. 

Martin Gorski personified the spirit 
that has made America great. Rising 
from humble but God-loving parents of 
Polish origin, he repaid with service to 
the Nation and its people for the oppor- 
tunities this land had given him. Indi- 
vidually he was representative of a prac- 
tical ideal that has helped to bring 
America to its present position of emi- 
nence in the world; and that is, that men 
of varied nationality backgrounds, of dif- 
ferent religious faiths, and of all races, 
can learn to live together in amity, each 
contributing to the richness and the 
growth of our country. 

Our democracy is stronger today be- 
cause Martin Gorski lived in its yester- 
day. 

PROGRAM FOR NEXT WEEK 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I take this time to inquire of the 
majority leader what the program for 
next week will be. 

Mr. MCCORMACK. I will be very glad 
to answer the gentleman. 

Monday is Consent Calendar day. 

While Tuesday is Private Calendar 
day, I am informed that there are no 
bills on the Private Calendar. There is 
no legislation scheduled on Tuesday or 
Wednesday unless the Committee on 
Rules, meeting tomorrow, should report 
out some rule, and then there might be 
an assignment for those days. But I 
have no knowledge of any now. 


1950 


On Thursday the Korean aid bill will 
come up. That is the only piece of legis- 
lation that is specifically assigned for 
next week. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Is 
there a rule out on that bill? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Can 
the gentleman inform us how much gen- 
eral debate there will be on that bill? 

Mr. McCORMACK. There will be 1 
hour of general debate. We made an 
interim appropriation in the final appro- 
priation bill last year, as you remember, 
of something like $60,000,000. That will 
terminate on February 15, as I remem- 
ber, so that action has to be taken very 
soon. Consequently, we have assigned 
it for next Thursday. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. And 
the gentleman will advise us if he makes 
any additions to next week’s program? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Absolutely. I will 
know tomorrow. I will follow it very 
closely, and I will advise the leadership 
on the other side as far in advance as 
I can. I will know tomorrow and I will 
advise my friend from Massachusetts and 
the Republican whip so that the Mem- 
bers can be advised if anything is going 
to come up on Tuesday or Wednesday. 
There is nothing for Monday, so we can 
just rule that out. > 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. May 
I say to the gentleman that the inquiry 
was not made with any expectation that 
he would do other than he always has 
done in the past. The gentleman has 
always been very generous in giving us 
such information. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota was given 
permission to ẹxtend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial, 

Mr. SCUDDER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial. 

Mr. JENNINGS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an address delivered 
by himself. 

Mr. McDONOUGH asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include an article. 

Mr. DEANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial. 

Mr. RANKIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
-Record and include certain excerpts from 
current publications and also from the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


SIXTH REPORT OF THE ECONOMIC CO- 
OPERATION ADMINISTRATION—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs: 


To the Congress of the United States of 
America: 

I am transmitting herewith the sixth 
report of the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration created by the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1948, Public Law 472 of 
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the Eightieth Congress, approved April 
3, 1948. 

The report covers activities under the 
Economic Cooperation Act of 1948 (title 
I of Public Law 472, as amended) as well 
as the programs of economic aid to China 
under section 12 of Public Law 47, 
Eighty-first Congress, and to the Repub- 
lic of Korea under the provisions of the 
Foreign Aid Appropriation Act of 1949 
(Public Law 793, 80th Cong.) and 
Public Laws 154 and 196, Eighty-first 
Congress. There is also included in the 
appendix a summary of the status of the 
United States Foreign Relief Program 
(Public Law 84, 80th Cong.) and the 
United States Foreign Aid Program 
(Public Law 389, 80th Cong.). 

This report is for the quarter ended 
September 30, 1949. 

Harry S TRUMAN. 

Tue Waite House, January 12, 1950. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 12 o’clock and 41 minutes p. m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, January 16, 1950, 
at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1108. A letter from the adjutant general, 
United Spanish War Veterans, transmitting 
the proceedings of the Fifty-first National 
Encampment of the United «Spanish War 
Veterans, held in Tampa, Fla., October 9 to 
13, 1949 (H. Doc. No. 440); to the Committee 
on Armed Services and ordered to be printed, 
with illustrations. 

1109. A letter from the adjutant general, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, transmitting the 
proceedings of the Fiftieth National Conven- 
tion of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, held in Miami, Fla., August 21 
to 26, 1949 (H. Doc. No. 441); to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services and ordered to be 
printed, with illustrations. 

1110. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on the audit of Tennessee Vrlley Au- 
thority for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1949 
(H. Doc. No. 442); to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments and 
ordered to be printed. 

1111. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on the audit of the financial state- 
ments, records, and procedures of the banks 
and corporations supervised by the Farm 
Credit Administration for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1947 (H. Doc. No. 443); to 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Departments and ordered to be printed. 

1112. A letter from the Administrator, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, trans- 
mitting a draft of a bill entitled “A bill to 
amend the Federal Home Loan Bank Act and 
title IV of the National Housing Act, and for 
other purposes”; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

1113. A letter from the Administrator, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, trans- 
mitting a draft of a bill entitled “A bill to 
amend the National Housing Act, as amended, 
and for other purposes”; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

1114. A letter from the Acting Chairman, 
Federal Trade Commission, transmitting the 
Thirty-fifth Annual Report of the Federal 
Trade Commission, for the fiscal year ended 
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June 30, 1949; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

1115. A letter from the Acting Chairman, 
Federal Trade Commission, transmitting the 
Report of the Federal Trade Commission on 
Rates of Return for 528 Identical Companies 
in 25 Selected Manufacturing Industries, 
1940, 1947, and 1948, Based on a Report to 
the Commission by Its Bureau of Industrial 
Economics; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

1116. A letter from the Chairman, War 
Claims Commission, transmitting a draft of 
a bill entitled “A bill to amend the War 
Claims Act of 1948, as amended”; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1117. A letter from the Director, Adminis- 
trative Office of the United States Courts, 
transmitting a copy of the detailed statement 
of expenditures of appropriations for the 
United States Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1949; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. VINSON: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. Report on the investigation of the 
B-36 bomber program pursuant to House 
Resolution 234, Eighty-first Congress; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1470). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr, DURHAM: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H. R. 33. A bill to authorize Joe Gra- 
ham Post, No. 119, American Legion, upon 
certain conditions, to lease the lands con- 
veyed to it by the act of June 15, 1933; with 
an amendment (Rept. No. 1471). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. * 

Mr, DURHAM: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H, R. 5101. A bill to provide for the 
transfer to Pierce County, Wash., of certain 
surplus land in the Fort Lewis Military Reser- 
vation; with an amendment (Rept. No. 1472). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr, DURHAM: Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices. H. R. 5503. A bill to authorize the 
Secretary of the Air Force to release and 
quitclaim a portion of a right-of-way ease- 
ment to Langley Air Force Base, Va.; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1473). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills 
and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. FORAND: 

H. R. 6718. A bill to extend and improve 
the unemployment-compensation program, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BLAND: 

H. R. 6719. A bill to encourage the develop- 
ment and expansion of privately owned tramp 
shipping and operations under the United 
States flag, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H. R. 6720. A bill to provide for the coinage 
of a bit“ which shall be worth 1214 cents 
and of a half-bit“ which shall be worth 64 
cents; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana: 

H. R. 6721. A bill to amend the Civil Sery- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as 
amended, to provide certain retirement bene- 
fits for civilian marine inspectors, officers in 
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charge, and marine inspection officers of the 
United States Coast Guard; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H. R. 6722. A bill to provide additional 
benefits with respect to optional retirement 
of persons serving in the Coast Guard who 
served in the former Lighthouse Service; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. CAMP: 

H. R. 6723. A bill to eliminate the manu- 
facturers’ excise tax on certain tires used on 
children’s toys and wheel goods and to elimi- 
nate the application to children’s sleds and 
playthings of the manufacturers’ excise tax 
on sporting goods; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. FORAND: 

H. R. 6724. A bill to repeal certain legisla- 
tion relating to the purchase of silver, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H. R. 6725. A bill to give effect to the Inter- 
national Convention for the Northwest At- 
lantic Fisheries, signed at Washington under 
date of February 8, 1949, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HARRISON: 

H. R. 6726. A bill to amend section 138 of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 
for the purpose of preventing further in- 
creases in the public debt; to the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments. 

By Mr. KEATING: 

H. R. 6727. A bill to provide for the deduc- 
tion and credit of contributions or subscrip- 
tion charges to certain prepayment health 
service plans for the purposes of the Federal 
income tax, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KLEIN: 

H. R. 6728. A bill to amend the provisions 
of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act 
of 1940; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. LINEHAN: 

H. R. 6729. A bill to assist cooperative and 
other nonprofit corporations in the produc- 
tion of hcusing for families of moderate in- 
come; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. à 

By Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 6730. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishmert of a veterans’ hospital in or near 
Fall River, Mass.; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: 

H. R. 6731. A bill to redefine the powers 
and duties of the Board of Public Welfare of 
the District of Columbia, to establish a De- 
partment of Public Welfare, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H. R. 6732. A bill to assist cooperative and 
other nonprofit corporations in the produc- 
tion of housing for families of modern in- 
come; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. O'HARA of Illinois: 

H. R. 6733. A bill to assist cooperative and 
other nonprofit corporations in the produc- 
tion of housing for families of moderate in- 
come; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. PHILBIN: 

H. R. 6734. A bill to authorize the issuance 
of a special series of stamps commemorative 
of the one hundredth anniversary of the 
death of John James Audubon; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H. R. 6735. A bill to amend section 3360 of 
the Internal Revenue Code; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PRESTON: 

H. R. 6736. A bill to prohibit the trans- 
portation or receipt of gambling devices in 
interstate and foreign commerce, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 


By Mr. RANKIN (by request): 

H. R. 6737. A bill to provide for an increase 
in monthly rates of compensation and pen- 
sion payable to veterans of World War I and 
World War II and dependents of such vet- 
erans, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H. R. 6738. A bill to amend the act of July 
2, 1848 (Public Law 877, 80th Cong.), as 
amended, to include persons whose service- 
connected disability is rated not less than 10 
percent; to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. RANKIN: 

H. R. 6739. A bill to appropriate funds for 
the construction of the Tennessee-Tombig- 
bee inland waterway; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

By Mr. SECREST: 

H. R. 6740. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Army to furnish memorial markers 
commemorating certain deceased members 
of the armed forces, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr, SIKES: 

H. R. 6741. A bill to amend the act of June 
7, 1924 (43 Stat. 653), and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SPENCE: 

H. R. 6742. A bill to amend the National 
Housing Act, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

H. R. 6743. A bill to amend the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Act, as amended, and title 
IV of the National Housing Act, as amended, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. R. 6744. A bill to provide a system for 
the treatment and rehabilitation of youth 
offenders, to improve the administration of 
criminal justice, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WITHROW: 

H. R. 6745. A bill to clarify the longevity 
status of supervisors in the postal field sery- 
ice; to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. ALLEN of Illinois: 

H. Con. Res. 154. Concurrent resolution rel- 
ative to invoking the national emergency 
provisions (secs. 206 to 210, inclusive) of the 
Labor Management Relations Act, 1947, in 
the urrent strike in the coal industry; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. ARENDS: 

H. Con. Res. 155. Concurrent resolution rel- 
ative to invoking the national emergency 
provisions (secs. 206 to 210, inclusive) of the 
Labor Management Relations Act, 1947, in 
the current strike in the coal industry; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor, 

By Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin: 

H. Con. Res, 156. Concurrent resolution rel- 
ative to invoking the national emergency 
provisions (secs. 206 to 210, inclusive) of the 
Labor Management Relations Act, 1947, in 
the current strike in the coal industry; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. CHURCH: 

H. Con. Res. 157. Concurrent resolution 
favoring the invoking by the President of the 
United States of the national emergency pro- 
visions of the Labor Management Relations 
Act, 1947, in the pending coal strike; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. HARVEY: 

H. Con. Res. 158. Concurrent resolution rel- 
ative to invoking the national emergency 
provisions (secs. 206 to 210, inclusive) of the 
Labor Management Relations Act, 1947, in 
the current strike in the coal industry; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. KEARNEY: 

H. Con. Res. 159. Concurrent resolution rel- 
ative to invoking the national emergency 
provisions (secs. 206 to 210, inclusive) of 
the Labor Management Relations Act, 1947, 
in the current strike in the coal industry; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor, 
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By Mr. McMILLEN of Illinois: _ 

H. Con. Res. 160, Concurrent resolution rel- 
ative to invoking the national emergency 
provisions (secs. 206 to 210, inclusive) of the 
Labor Management Relations Act, 1947, in 
the current strike in the coal industry; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. MASON: 

H. Con. Res. 161, Concurrent resolution rel- 
ative to invoking the national emergency 
provisions (secs, 206 to 210, inclusive) of the 
Labor Management Relations Act, 1947, in 
the current strike in the coal industry; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor, 

By Mr. MEYER: 

H. Con. Res. 162. Concurrent resolution rel- 
ative to invcking the national emergency 
provisions (secs. 206 to 210, inclusive) of the 
Labor Management Relations Act, 1947, in 
the current strike in the coal industry; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. MICHENER: 

H. Con. Res. 163. Concurrent resolution rel- 
ative to invoking the national emergency 
provisions (secs. 206 to 210, inclusive) of the 
Labor Management Relations Act, 1947, in 
the current strike in the coal industry; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor, 

By Mr. REED of Illinois: 

H. Con. Res. 164. Concurrent resolution rel- 
ative to invoking the national emergency 
provisions (secs. 206 to 210, inclusive) of the 
Labor Management Relations Act, 1947, in 
the current strike in the coal industry; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mrs. ST. GEORGE: 

H. Con. Res. 165. Concurrent resolution rel- 
ative to invoking the national emergency 
provisions (secs. 206 to 210, inclusive) of the 
Labor Management Relations Act, 1947, in 
the current strike in the coal industry; to 
the committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: 

H. Con. Res. 166. Concurrent resolution 
calling upon the President of the United 
States to invoke the national emergency 
provisions of the Labor Management Rela- 
tions Act, 1947, in the current strike in the 
coal industry; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

By Mr. STOCKMAN: 

H. Con. Res. 167. Concurrent resolution rel- 
ative to invoking the national emergency 
provisions (secs. 206 to 210, inclusive) of the 
Labor Management Relations Act, 1947, in 
the current strike in the coal industry; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor, 

By Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL: 

H. Res. 422. Resolution to amend Public 
Law 428 of the Eighty-first Congress; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. JAVITS; 

H. Res. 423. Resolution to authorize an in- 
vestigation into segregation and discrimi- 
nation in the armed services; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H. Res. 424. Resolution requesting informa- 
tion from the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs regarding certain hospitalized veterans; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. SABATH: 

H. Res. 425. Resolution authorizing and di- 
recting the Committee on Foreign Affairs to 
conduct an investigation and study of Ameri- 
can military government in Germany and 
the civilian administration which succeeded 
it; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANGELL: 

H. R. 6746. A bill for the relief of Helena 
Jange Chinn; to the Committee on the Judi- 
elary. 


By Mr. CAMP: 
H. R. 6747. A bill for the relief of Helga 
Holleb; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. DAVENPORT: 
H. R. 6748. A bill for the relief of Francesca 
Romeo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. GARY: 
H. R. 6749. A bill for the relief of William 
to the Committee on Armed 


H. R. 6750. A bill for the relief of Achileus 

Maroulis; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KEOGH: 

H. R. 6751. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 

Pipola; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. LANHAM: 

H. R. 6752. A bill for the relief of William 

Smits; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. LINEHAN: 

H. R. 6753. A bill for the relief of Ann 
Tobak and John Tobak; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McGRATH: 

H. R. 6754. A bill for the relief of Peter 
Francis O'Riley; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 6755. A bill for the relief of Stefan 
Zdzislaw Zaremba; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORTON: 

H. R. 6756. A bill for the relief of Arthur 
Chen Shu Jee; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


By Mr. MURDOCK: 

H. R. 6757. A bill authorizing the natural- 
ization of George Aeton; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs, NORTON: : 

H. R. 6758. A bill for the relief of Ruby 
Thaw and Hla Sein; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOSEPH L. PFEIFER: 

H. R. 6759. A bill for the relief of Artur 

Duarte; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. REES: 

H. R. 6760. A bill for the relief of Dr. In 

Sung Ewak; to the Committee on the Judi- 


By Mr. YATES: 

H. R. 6761. A bill for the relief of Mary 
Beck, also known as Mary Plairee; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 6762. A bill for the relief of Rica, Lucy, 
and Salomon Breger; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ZABLOCKI: 

H. R. 6763. A bill for the relief of Antonio 

Tralonga; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1608. By Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming: Peti- 
tion of residents of Wyoming, favoring H. R. 
2428, a bili prohibiting the transportation of 
alcoholic-beverage advertising in interstate 
commerce and the broadcasting of alcoholic- 
beverage advertising over the radio; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

1609. Also, a petition of residents of Chey- 
enne, Wyo., in re passage of H. R. 2428, a bill 
to prohibit the transportation of alcoholic- 
beverage advertising in interstate commerce 
and the broadcasting of alcoholic-beverage 
advertising over the radio; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1610. Also, a petition of Wyoming resi- 
dents, in re passage of H. R. 2428, a bill to 
prohibit the transportation of alcoholic-bev- 
erage advertising in interstate commerce and 
the broadcasting of alcoholic-beverage ad- 
vertising over the radio; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1611. Also, petition of Wyoming residents, 
favoring H. R. 2428 and S. 1847, being legis- 
lation prohibiting the transportation of alco- 
holic-beverage advertising in interstate com- 
merce and the broadcasting of alcoholic-bev- 
erage advertising over the radio; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
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1612. By Mr. DOYLE: Petition of Mrs. 
Vesteen Knox and 56 citizens of Long Beach, 
Calif., favoring the passage of a bill to pro- 
hibit the transportation of alcoholic-bever- 
age advertising in interstate commerce and 
the broadeasting of alcoholic-beverage ad- 
vertising over the radio; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1613. By Mr. HOPE: Petition of citizens of 
Meade, Kans., requesting passage of a bill to 
prohibit the transportation of alcoholic-bev- 
erage advertising over the radio and in the 
press; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

1614. By Mr. FORAND: Resolution me- 
morializing Congress with relation to enact- 
ment of legislation to incorporate the prin- 
ciple of reinsurance as a means of enabling 
the Federal Government to assume its re- 
sponsibilities in financing the unemploy- 
ment-compensation program and thereby 
equalizing the tax burden among the States, 
passed by the General Assembly of the State 
of Rhode Island and Providence Planta- 
tions at the January session, 1950, and ap- 
proved by the Governor on January 3, 1950; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1615. Also, resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States of America to 
pass legislation repealing excise taxes, or lux- 
ury taxes, so-called, passed by the General 
Assembly of the State of Rhode Island and 
Providence Plantations at the January ses- 
sion, 1950, and approved by the Governor 
on January 3, 1950; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

1616. By Mr. KEARNEY: Petition of several 
residents of Schenevus, Milford, and Coo- 
perstown, N. Y., advocating passage of legis- 
lation which would prohibit the transporta- 
tion of alcoholic-beverage advertising in in- 
terstate commerce and the broadcasting of 
alcoholic-beverage advertising over the radio; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

1617. Also, petition of several residents of 
Broadalbin, N. Y., advocating passage of leg- 
islation prohibiting alcoholic-beverage ad- 
vertising in interstate commerce and over 
the radio; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

1618. Also, petition of Mrs. Mary L. Beams 
and other residents of Oneonta, N. Y., ad- 
vocating passage of legislation prohibiting 
alcoholic-beverage advertising in periodicals 
and over the radio; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1619. Also, petition of Mrs. Althea M. 
Handley and other residents of Schenectady, 
N. Y., advocating passage of legislation which 
would prohibit the transportation of alco- 
holic-beverage advertising in interstate 
commerce and the broadcasting of alcoholic- 
beverage advertising over the radio; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

1620. By Mr. MARSHALL (by request): 
Petition of Mrs. A. E, Eske and other citizens 
of Litchfield, Minn., requesting the passage 
of a bill to prohibit the advertising of alco- 
holic beverages in interstate commerce 
through the newspapers and radio; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

1621. By Mr. MASON: Petition of Mrs. Al- 
fred Barnes and 31 other citizens of Will 
County, Ill., favoring legislation to prohibit 
the transportation of alcoholic-beverage ad- 
vertising in interstate commerce and to pro- 
hibit the broadcasting of such advertising 
over the radio; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

1622, By Mr. PETERSON: Petition of Mrs. 
Chalmer Barley, of Sebring, Fla., and others, 
to prohibit transportation of alcoholic-bever- 
age advertising in interstate commerce and 
the broadcasting of alcoholic-beverage ad- 
vertising over the radio; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1623. By Mr. RIEHLMAN: Petition signed 
by Mrs. Rossman Rockefeller and other resi- 
dents of Onondaga County, N. Y., favoring 
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the enactment of H. R. 2428; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1624, By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: Reso- 
lution of the Fortnightly Club, of Milton 
Junction, Wis., protesting against any form 
of compulsory health insurance or any po- 
litical control of health services; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

1625. Also, petition of sundry citizens of 
Walworth, Wis., urging passage of the Bry- 
son bill, H. R. 2428, to prohibit the transpor- 
tation of alcoholic-beverage advertising in 
interstate commerce and the broadcasting of 
alcoholic-beverage advertising over the radio; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

1626. Also, petition of sundry citizens of 
Janesville, Wis., urging passage of the Bry- 
son bill, H. R. 2428, to prohibit the trans- 
portation of alcoholic-beverage advertising 
in interstate commerce and the broadcasting 
of alcoholic-beverage advertising over the 
radio; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 

1627. By Mr. WIGGLESWORTH: Petition 
of the Quincy Committee for the Advance- 
ment of the United States Merchant Marine, 
Quincy, Mass., urging the adoption by the 
Congress of a long-range shipbuilding pro- 
gram; to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

1628. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Edwin 
G. Winters and others, Great Barrington, 
Mass., requesting passage of the Townsend 
plan; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1629. Also, petition of Rev. James A. Logan 
and others, Geneva, Fla., requesting passage 
of House bills 2135 and 2136, known as the 
Townsend plan; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

1630, Also, petition of the president, South 
Miami Townsend Club, No. 1, South Miami, 
Fla., requesting passage of House bills 2135 
and 2136, known as the Townsend plan; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1631. Also, petition of Peter Turner, treas- 
urer, Townsend Club, No. 22, Miami, Fla., re- 
questing passage of House bills 2135 and 2136, 
known as the Townsend plan; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

1632. Also, petition of the president, St. 
Petersburg Townsend Club, No. 1, St. Peters- 
burg, Fia., requesting passage of House bills 
2135 and 2136, known as the Townsend plan; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1633. Also, petition of Mr. and Mrs. Bert 
Sears and others, St. Petersburg, Fla., re- 
questing passage of House bills 2135 and 2136, 
known as the Townsend plan; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

1634. Also, petition of Dr. Joseph J. Trono- 
lone, city clerk, Buffalo, N. Y., relative to the 
excise tax on admission tickets to amuse- 
ments; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1635. Also, petition of Isbrandtsen Co. 
Inc., New York, N. Y., relative to receiving a 
telegram from Forrest Sherman, Chief of 
Naval Operations, saying: “Two United States 
destroyers now in vicinity have been directed 
to join Flying Arrow if she is still outside 
Chinese territorial waters”; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

1636. Also, petition of Sisterhood of Tem- 
ple B'nai Israel, Milburn, N. J., relative to 
urging passage of the FEPC bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

1637. Also, petition of the president, Class- 
room Teachers“ Association of Dade County, 
Miami, Fla., urging immediate passage of 
Senate bill 246, Educational Finance Act of 
1949; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

1638. Also, petition of the president, Mer- 
cer Dental Society of New Jersey, Trenton, 
N. J., requesting Congress not to enact any 
legislation containing the principle of com- 
pulsory health insurance; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1639. Also, petition of the Kiwanis Club of 
Marshall, Tex., requesting the preservation of 
free -nterprise, free speech, and freedom of 
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religion, endorsing the Hoover Commission 
objectives, and urging the reduction in Fed- 
eral Government expenditures; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

1640. Also, petition of Miami Townsend 
Club, No. 1, Miami, Fla., requesting passage 
of House bills 2135 and 2136, known as the 
Townsend plan; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

1641. Also, petition of Mrs. Clara M. Hodges 
and others, St. Petersburg, Fla., requesting 
passage of House bills 2135 and 2136, known 
as the Townsend plan; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

1642. Also, petition of West Palm Beach 
Townsend Club, No. 1, West Palm Beach, Fla., 
requesting passage of House bills 2135 and 
2136, known as the Townsend plan; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

1643. Also, petition of Robert I. Bishop 
and others, Miami, Fla., requesting passage 
of House bills 2135 and 2136, known as the 
Townsend plan; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

1644. Also, petition of Mrs. Charles H. 
Nutting and others, Ormond, Fla., requesting 
passage of House bills 2135 and 2136, known 
as the Townsend plan; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 


SENATE 


Fripay, JANUARY 13, 1950 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, January 
4, 1950) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Rev. Francis E. Corkery, S. J., presi- 
dent, Gonzaga University, Spokane, 
Wash., offered the following prayer: 


In the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 

Eternal God, source of all wisdom, 
courage, and truth, we humbly implore 
Thy blessing upon this great legislative 
body of our Nation, whose deliberations 
will so deeply affect the lives of our peo- 
ple, and the peace and freedom of our 
world. 

We are profoundly grateful for the 
privilege and blessing of citizenship in 
this great land—a land utterly unique in 
its beauty, its wealth, its fertility, its 
boundless opportunity—a land above all 
where men are still accorded the right of 
men to live in the freedom of the children 
of God. 

Help us by Thy grace to preserve in- 
tact the noble philosophy upon which 
our Nation was founded and under which 
it has grown to greatness so that we may 
be Thy instrument in preserving for our 
Nation, and for the world, the dignity 
of man, human freedom, and basic 
human rights. 

We ask these blessings in the name of 
Christ Jesus, our Lord. Amen. 


ATTENDANCE OF A SENATOR 


GARRETT L. WITHERS, a Senator from 
the State of Kentucky, appeared in his 
seat today. 


THE JOURNAL 
On request of Mr. Lucas, and by unan- 
imous consent, the reading of the Jour- 


nal of the proceedings of Thursday, Jan- 
uary 12, 1950, was dispensed with. 
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MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. LUCAS. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 


The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Alken Hickenlooper Maybank 
Anderson Hill Millikin 
Brewster Hoey Morse 
Bricker Holland Mundt 
Bridges Humphrey Myers 
Butler Hunt Neely 

Cain Ives O'Conor 
Capehart Jenner O'Mahoney 
Chapman Johnson, Colo, Pepper 
Connally Johnson, Tex. Robertson 
Cordon Johnston, S. C. Russell 
Darby Kefauver Saltonstall 
Donnell Kem Schoeppel 
Douglas Kilgore Smith, N. J. 
Downey Knowland Sparkman 
Dworshak Langer Stennis 
Ecton Leahy Taylor 
Ellender Lehman Thomas, Okla 
Ferguson Lodge Thomas, Utah 
Flanders Long Thye 

Frear Lucas Tobey 
Fulbright McCarran Tydings 
George McCarthy Vandenberg 
Gillette McClellan Watkins 

G McFarland Wherry 
Green McKellar Wiley 
Gurney McMahon Wiliams 
Hayden Magnuson Withers 
Hendrickson Malone Young 


Mr. MYERS. I announce that the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BENTON], 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EAST- 
LAND], and the Senator from Montana 
(Mr, Murray] are absent on public 
business. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] 
is absent on official business. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 


CHavxz] and the Senator from Oklahoma 


(Mr. Kerr] are absent on official business 
as members of a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Public Works, holding 
hearings on various fiood-control and 
public-works projects in the State of New 
Mexico. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, I announce that 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Martin] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Maine [Mrs. SMITH] 
and the Senator from Ohio (Mr, TAFT] 
are necessarily absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


On his own request, and by unanimous 
consent, Mr. CAIN was excused from at- 
tendance on the sessions of the Senate 
Monday and Tuesday of next week. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING SENATE 
SESSION 


On request of Mr. FULBRIGHT, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Foreign Relations was authorized to meet 
this afternoon during the session of the 
Senate. 


REPEAL OF OLEOMARGARINE TAXES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 2023) to regulate oleo- 
margarine, to repeal certain taxes relat- 
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ing to oleomargarine, and for other 
purposes, 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I should 
like to have the attention of the Senate 
for a moment in order that I may submit 
to the Senate a unanimous-consent 
agreement with respect to the business 
pending before the Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent that the fol- 
lowing order be entered: 

Ordered, by unanimous consent, That on 
the calendar day of Tuesday, January 17, 
1950, at the hour of 1 o'clock p. m., the Sen- 
ate proceed to vote, without further debate, 
upon any amendment that may be pending 
or that may be proposed to the so-called 
Wiley-Gillette substitute, as modified, for 
the bill (H. R. 2023) to regulate oleomar- 
garine, to repeal certain taxes relating to 
oleomargarine, and for other purposes; upon 
any amendment to an amendment to such 
substitute; and upon the substitute itself: 
Provided, That no amendment that is not 
germane to the subject matter of said sub- 
stitute shall be in order, 

Ordered further, That the time between 
12 o'clock and 1 o'clock on said day be equally 
divided between the proponents and the op- 
ponents of the said substitute and controlled, 
respectively, by the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. WILEY] and the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr, FULBRIGHT]. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, and I do not 
desire to object to the request if I can be 
given the understanding that certain 
amendments which have been proposed, 
which, of course, are not yet pending, but 
which it has been announced would be 
offered, are not germane to the pending 
bill. I speak with reference to what we 
all know as the civil-rights amendments. 
If they are not germane tô the bill, then, 
of course, I have no objection to the 
request. / 

Mr. LUCAS. I will say to the Senator 
from Arkansas that what we are now 
proposing is to vote on what is identified 
as the Wiley-Gillette substitute. I am 
certain that the Presiding Officer and the 
Parliamentarian would say that the 
civil-rights amendments are certainly 
not germane to the Wiley-Gillette sub- 
stitute. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. It would be my in- 
terpretation also that they are not ger- 
mane, I certainly could not consent to 
the request if I thought they were to be 
held germane and that a vote would be 
forced on them without opportunity to 
discuss them. 

Mr. LUCAS. I appreciate what the 
Senator says. Let me add a further 
statement to the colloquy. Entering 
into the agreement would not preclude, 
however, the proponents of the civil- 
rights measures from offering them ulti- 
mately to the bill itself, in the event the 
substitute should be defeated. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. But if the civil- 
rights amendments are then offered, 
debate would not be precluded on them? 

Mr. LUCAS. Oh, no. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Iam sure the able 
majority leader appreciates what I am 
undertaking to do; that is, to make cer- 
tain that we shall not be precluded from 
proper and full discussion of civil-rights 
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amendments if and when they are 
offered. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator will not be 
precluded from debating at length all 
the civil-rights amendments, of course, 
when the time comes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Illinois? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I wish to say 
that unfortunately the senior Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] and the junior 
Senator from Virginia were anxious to 
attend the inauguration of the new Gov- 
ernor of the State of Virginia, in whose 
success we had some interest, and we 
were scheduled, with the consent of the 
Senate, to be away from Washington on 
Tuesday of next week. I was under the 
impression a request would be made to 
vote on the Wiley-Gillette substitute on 
Monday. 

I understand that in order to accom- 
modate one or two Senators it is proposed 
that the vote be postponed until Tues- 
day. I realize, of course, that we can- 
not have any fixed date for voting in the 
future which will suit all 96 Members of 
this distinguished body. But it is my 
understanding that under parliamentary 
rules the bill must first be perfected, be- 
fore action is taken on a substitute for 
the whole bill. If it would not unduly 
delay action on this important measure 
it would certainly be most accommodat- 
ing to the senior Senator from Virginia 
and the junior Senator from Virginia if 
the time from now until Thursday could 
be consumed in perfecting the bill and 
disposing of that, and then on Thursday 
next the vote be taken on the substitute. 
I ask our distinguished majority leader 
if he would not be willing that that be 
done. 

Mr. LUCAS. I appreciate the posi- 
tion in which the able Senator from Vir- 
ginia finds himself with respect to a 
long-standing engagement which I, of 
course, know is tremendously important 
to both Senators from Virginia. 

Mr. President, we find ourselves in the 
same situation we always do with respect 
to requests for a unanimous-consent 
agreement. Personally, I should like to 
vote this afternoon. Yesterday I offered 
a request for a unanimous- consent 
agreement providing for a vote this 
afternoon. We have debated and dis- 
cussed the pending amendment at great 
length. In my opinion there is no reason 
why we could not vote on it this after- 
noon. and then permit the bill to go over 
until Monday, and vote on the bill some 
time Monday. In my opinion, the pend- 
ing amendment is the most important 
amendment which will be presented by 
any Senator with respect to the merits of 
the bill. We have debated it some 11 or 
12 days. It seems to me we should be 
able to vote on it this afternoon. Iam 
perfectly willing to do that, rather than 
vote on the amendment on Monday or 
Tuesday, or wait until the following 
Thursday to vote on the bill. If we are 
going to wait another week we might 
just as well have no unanimous-consent 
agreement at all, and simply let the de- 
bate take its natural course, finally mak- 
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ing a determination one way or the 
other. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. By way of inquiry, I 
should like to ask the able majority 
leader if he has explored the possibility, 
and if there is a likelihood of achieve- 
ment, of having the unanimous-consent 
request which he has just propounded 
amended so as to provide for a vote on 
Monday instead of Tuesday, and whether 
we could not accommodate ourselves to 
that situation without injury to any par- 
ticular Senator? 

Mr.LUCAS. Mr. President, in reply to 
the distinguished Senator from Mary- 
land, I should like to say to him that it 
was more or less on the advice of the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] 
that we agreed to vote on Tuesday. I 
am sure the Senator from Arkansas did 
not appreciate the situation in which the 
two Senators find themselves at this 
time, although I am sure he was 
attempting to accommodate two other 
Senators who cannot be here on Monday. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield to me, let me say 
that is exactly the case. I was in hope 
that we could reach a vote today and 
that we could obtain agreement in that 
respect from the proponents of the sub- 
stitute. 

Then the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire and the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. EastLanD], in discussing this mat- 
ter, said the one day they could not be 
here was Monday. I agreed I would not 
ask for the vote on Monday. I am per- 
fectly willing to have the vote taken 
either today or on Tuesday. 

But I hope Senators will realize that 
there will not be any day when some 
Senator will not be absent. In view of the 
preliminary discussion we had with the 
Senator from Nebraska yesterday, I un- 
derstood that Tuesday was acceptable, 

If we attempt to wait until every Sen- 
ator can be present, it will only mean 
that we may not be able to get a vote at 
all, or else not for a very long time. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield first to the Sena- 
tor from Virginia, who has been on his 
88 requesting recognition, for some 

ime. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
wish to say that it has never been my in- 
clination at any time since I have been a 
Member of this body or of the body 
across the hall, to ask for special consid- 
eration for myself. 

I presented my peculiar problem. I 
realize what the majority leader is up 
against. 

I am committed to vote for the repeal 
of the tax on yellow oleomargarine, and 
I wish to go on record on that vote. The 
bill is an important one, and it already 
has consumed much time in a very vital 
session which I believe and hope will end 
by July 31. 

I shall not object to the request for a 
vote at 1 o'clock on Tuesday, and I shall 
cancel my engagement in Richmond up 
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to that point, and then light out, and 
hope I will not get arrested going down 
there. [Laughter.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
might advise the Senate, for its informa- 
tion, that so far as the Chair knows, only 
three Senators have indicated a purpose 
to speak today—if that will shed any 
light upon the possibility of an early vote. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I wish to state to the 
distinguished majority leader, now that 
he has yielded, that it is perfectly agree- 
able to try to have the agreement provide 
for the vote on Monday. I think that can 
be done. I am sure I told the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas that a 
vote on Monday would be agreeable. 
But in order to work out the unanimous- 
consent agreement in compliance with 
the request of the Senator from Arkan- 
Sas, we made it Tuesday. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct, 

Mr. WHERRY. Now the Senator from 
Virginia has agreed to a vote on Tuesday, 
so that hurdle has been crossed. 

I am quite satisfied now that it will 
be agreeable to vote on Tuesday, so far 
as concerns Senators on this side of the 
aisle to whom I have spoken. I did not 
canvass every Senator, but I did take up 
the matter with those who are in charge 
of the pending legislation. We talked 
to as many as we could. 

But in order that each and every Sen- 
ator might be here to present his views 
and ideas as to whether the vote should 
be taken on Monday or on Tuesday, the 
matter is now being discussed, after a 
quorum call. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
would state that, under the rule, a quo- 
rum call is not required before entering 
into a unanimous-consent agreement, in 
regard to a vote on an amendment; but 
only in regard to a final vote on a bill or 
joint resolution is a quorum call required. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, it is 
my understanding, however—and I agree 
with what the distinguished President 
of the Senate has just said—that the 
proposed unanimous-consent agreement 
also includes an agreement to vote on 
the substitute; and the substitute, if 
adopted, will preclude any further 
amendments to the bill. For that rea- 
son, I suggested to the distinguished 
majority leader that I personally would 
like to have a quorum call, because in 
reality, if the substitute is adopted, that 
vote will preclude the offering of amend- 
ments to the bill. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, in reply to 
the distinguished minority leader, let me 
say that we had a quorum call yesterday 
on that theory. After we went through 
with the quorum call, I understood that 
two Senators were to be absent today, so 
that the Senator from Nebraska had to 
make objection for them, so far as having 
a vote taken this afternoon. So, after 
all, there was no use in having a quorum 
call under those circumstances; it was 
rather absurd to do so, because the dis- 
tinguished minority leader had to pro- 
tect the two Senators who would not be 
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here today, and who would have objected 
if they had been here on yesterday. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr, WHERRY. I think that if the 
Recorp is examined closely it will be 
found that I stated I wanted to object 
until later in the afternoon, because I 
had been told by two Senators that they 
desired to cffer an amendment to the 
bill. Iwas not sure that they would offer 
it; and I said that I would endeavor to 
work out a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment at that time. 

I appreciate the fact that the majority 
leader has endeavored to comply with 
my request in regard to quorum calls. 
There is no dispute here, unless there 
will be objection on the part of some 
Senator whom we have not yet contacted 
to agreeing to vote on Tuesday. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, in view 
of the last statement made by the minor- 
ity leader, I wonder whether we can 
agree to vote at 4 or 5 o’clock this after- 
noon on this amendment. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, let me say I 
have no intention of objecting to the 
unanimous-consent proposal which has 
been made to vote on Tuesday. I shall 
object if there is an attempt to change 
the proposal to provide for a vote on an 
earlier date. 

Under the reservation of objection I 
have just made, I should like to ask one 
question of the majority leader, relative 
to the purpose and effect of the unani- 
mous-consent request. As I understand, 
the effect will be to give the substitute 
and amendments pending to the substi- 
tute precedence over the amendments 
offered to the original bill, which are 
pending, and will dispose of the substi- 
tute and amendments to it, as of the date 
fixed, but will leave the bill and other 
amendments to be considered later. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator is abso- 
lutely correct in his understanding of 
the unanimous-consent proposal. 

Mr. GILLETTE. I should not object 
to the original proposal; but in view of 
the statement made by the junior Sen- 
ator from Virginia, I shall object to any 
attempt to reach an agreement for a 
vote prior to that time. 

Mr. LUCAS. I thoroughly understand 
the position of the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. Presi- 
den. 

Mr. LUCAS. I now yield to the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
the senior Senator from New Jersey and 
the junior Senator from New Jersey find 
themselves in exactly the same position 
as that of the distinguished Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON]. On Tuesday 
New Jersey is inaugurating a governor 
who has won the admiration of the peo- 
ple of the State, and who is very close 
to the New Jersey Senators. We would 
like, if we can, to be in attendance at that 
inauguration. So we would prefer, if 
possible, to reach a unanimous-consent 
agreement for a vote before Tuesday. 

However, if the unanimous-consent 
agreement is to provide for a vote on 
Tuesday, we, like the distinguished 
junior Senator from Virginia, will stand 
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by and will participate in the agreement 
which is reached by the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment which has been proposed? 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, let me in- 
quire who has the floor. I yielded to the 
Senator from New Jersey. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from New Jersey concluded his remarks, 
and the Senator from Oregon rose un- 
der what the Chair thought was a reser- 
vation of objection. 

Mr. CORDON. The Chair is correct. 

Mr. LUCAS. DoT still have the floor? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Illinois does. 

Mr. LUCAS. Will the Senator from 
Oregon wait for a moment, please? 

Mr, CORDON. I am happy to do so. 

Mr. LUCAS. Did the Senator from 
New Jersey make objection to the unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I did not make 
objection. I said that I thought it would 
be very inconvenient for the senior Sena- 
tor from New Jersey and the junior Sen- 
ator from New Jersey to be here on Tues- 
day; yet if the Senate enters into the 
unanimous-consent agreement to vote on 
Tuesday, we will be here to vote on 
Tuesday. 

Mr. LUCAS. I thank the Senator. 

I now yield to the Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I should like to 
inquire whether the request for unani- 
mous consent, if granted, would preclude 
the offering of any additional amend- 
ments to the pending substitute. 

Mr. LUCAS. The unanimous-consent 
agreement as proposed permits any 
amendments to be offered to the pending 
substitute up to the time when the vot- 
ing begins, which would be at 1 o'clock 
on Tuesday. 

Mr. CORDON. In other words, we 
would vote at 1 o’clock on Tuesday on 
the substitute, and at that time the 
amendments which may be offered to 
the substitute prior to that time will be 
voted on before the substitute itself is 
voted on. Is that correct? 

Mr. LUCAS. That is correct, assum- 
ing that the amendments are germane. 
Mr: CORDON. I have no objection. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. IVES. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, let me say that I myself had planned 
to be away on Tuesday. But if all other 
Senators are going to yield in respect to 
Tuesday, I shall withdraw any objection 
which otherwise I would make, and will 
cancel my engagement. 

However, in view of the fact that it 
seems that there are now five of us who 
would like very much to be away on 
Tuesday, if we can do so, I would prefer 
to have the vote taken on Thursday, 
because I understand that some Senators 
who have to be away on Tuesday also 
have to be away on Wednesday. 

So I wonder whether the majority 
leader would amend his proposal so as 
to provide for the taking of the vote on 
Thursday, 
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Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, in reply, 
I reluctantly say that I cannot agree to 
make that change. If we can reach 
agreement to vote on Tuesday, I feel that 
we must do so. 

I thoroughly understand the position 
of the Senator from New York and of 
other Senators; but, after all, there is 
important business which must be dis- 
posed of by the Senate, and we are now 
on the second week of the debate on this 
measure, and have not yet voted on a 
single amendment. Yesterday the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arkansas was 
willing to accept an amendment offered 
by the distinguished junior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. McCartuy], but 
that is the only business which has been 
transacted in connection with the pend- 
ing measure. I feel that we must get 
along with the business of the Senate, 
and I simply cannot agree to a further 
postponement. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, let me say that the 
senior Senator from New York will not 
object to having the vote taken on Tues- 
day; and, as other Senators have indi- 
cated, he will cancel his engagement for 
Tuesday, under those circumstances. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I do not wish to be 
technical, but I should like to respond to 
the inquiry made by the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon. If I correctly un- 
derstand the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, it provides that the Senate shall 
proceed, without further debate, to vote 
upon any amendment which may be 
pending at that time or any amendment 
which may be proposed, so that all rights 
are protected. Of course, there could be 
no debate on an amendment after the 
hour fixed in the proposed agreement, 
but an amendment could be offered until 
the vote is taken on the substitute. Am 
I correct? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
will answer the question. Under the 
unanimous-consent proposal, any and all 
germane amendments can be offered up 
to the hour of 1 o'clock; but, after 1 
o'clock, they cannot be debated. They 
can be voted upon before the final vote 
on the substitute. Is there objection to 
the request? 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I feel that we should 
try to accommodate Senators who may 
be inconvenienced by the agreement. 
The agreement was attempted to be en- 
tered into, without consultation with cer- 
tain Senators who are really concerned. 
At various times, the majority leader has 
spoken about the debate having extended 
a long time. Fortunately, I have had 
the Recorp examined, and I find that, 
during a period of about 2 weeks, and 
until yesterday, the total time consumed 
was 29 hours and 15 minutes. From 
January 4 to January 11, inclusive, there 
were 14 hours and 15 minutes consumed 
in discussion of the oleo bill. The re- 
mainder of the time was consumed on 
other matters. If we estimate that a 
period of 5 hours was consumed on the 
bill yesterday, the total time spent on the 
oleo bill is 19 hours and 15 minutes. 
The proponents of the bill consumed in 
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the neighborhood of 4 hours of that 
time. So I do not think there can be 
any suggestion of undue delay. We had 
a discussion of world affairs and of other 
issues which were injected. Debate on 
extraneous matters yesterday consumed 
more than 1 hour. 

I, for one, should like to have an agree- 
ment which would accommodate as many 
Senators as possible, such as an agree- 
ment fixing the time for voting on Thurs- 
day next. I feel that it is very important 
that Senators be here, if possible. I must 
say that the opposition is pretty well in- 
formed as to who, on their side, will be 
absent at certain times, but we do not 
have the machinery and the facilities 
for doing that. I feel that I should sug- 
gest to the majority leader that the re- 
quest which has been made by the five 
Senators be given consideration, and 
that we see whether it is possible to ar- 
range for a vote sometime Thursday 
afternoon. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a tabulation showing the time 
spent in debating the oleo bill from 
Wednesday, January 4, to Wednesday, 
January 11, inclusive, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tabu- 
lation was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

Desatt ON H. R. 2023, THE OLEOMARGARINE 
BILL 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 4, 1950 

Duration of session: 3 hours and 52 min- 
utes. 

Discussion: 2 hours. 

The bill was taken up about 1:55 p. m. and 
discussed by Senators GEORGE and FULBRIGHT, 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 5 


Duration of session: 5 hours and 55 min- 
utes. 

Discussion: 1 hour and 20 minutes. 

Senator GILLETTE spoke approximately 1 
hour and 20 minutes. 

Foreign policy debate consumed rest of 
session. 

FRIDAY, JANUARY 6 


Duration of session: 2 hours and 53 min- 
utes. 
Discussion; 2 hours and 10 minutes, 

Senator AIKEN, approximately 1 hour and 
15 minutes. 

Senators MCCARTHY, LANGER, and WILEY 
about 55 minutes. 


MONDAY, JANUARY 9 


Duration of session: 5 hours and 58 min- 
utes. 

Discussion: None. 

No discussion of oleo bill. 
debated entire day. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 10 


Duration of session: 5 hours and 38 min- 
utes. J 
Discussion: 5 hours. 

Senator HUMPHREY spoke about 2 hours, 
Senators Younc, BUTLER, and EcTron took 
about 214 hours. Quorum calls and discus- 
sion of time to vote took about 30 minutes. 

WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 11 


Duration of session: 5 hours and 2 min- 
utes, 

Discussion: 3 hours and 45 minutes. 

Senators THYE and LANGER consumed ap- 
proximately 3 hours and 45 minutes. 

Approximate time consumed in debate on 
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oleo bill from January 4 to January 11, in- 


clusive: 14 hours and 15 minutes. 
Total time Senate in session: 29 hours and 
18 minutes. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Illinois? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered, 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, does 
that mean that we are to vote at 1 
o'clock Tuesday? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The vote is 
to be taken at 1 o’clock Tuesday. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER obtained the 
floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there is no 
objection, and if the Senator from Iowa 
will yield for that purpose, the Chair 
will recognize Senators who wish to put 
in the Recorp petitions or memorials, 
and introduce bills or present other rou- 
tine matters. It is better to do it now 
than to have it done throughout the 
afternoon. 


REPORT OF PHILIPPINE ALIEN PROPERTY 
ADMINISTRATION — MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, which 
was read, and, with the accompanying 
report, referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith for the informa- 
tion of the Congress the second annual 
report for the Philippine Alien Property 
Administration for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1948, 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

Tue WHITE House, January 13, 1950. 


EXHIBITION OF WORKS OF ART FROM 
VIENNA MUSEUMS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
lays before the Senate a letter from the 
National Gallery of Art, Washington, 
D. C., which may be of interest to Sena- 
tors. The clerk will read the letter. 

The legislative clerk read the letter, as 
follows: 

NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART, 
Washington, D. C., January 12, 1950. 
The Honorable ALBEN W. BARKLEY, 
The Vice President of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR MR. VICE FRESIDENT: The exhibi- 
tion of works of art from the Vienna muse- 
ums, which are on loan from the Austrian 
Government to the National Gallery, will 
close on Sunday, January 22. The attend- 
ance has been very large and will probably 
increase during the closing days of the exhi- 
bition, 

I would like for the Members of the Sen- 
ate and their families to have an opportu- 
nity of seeing the collection as comfortably 
as possible and would be delighted to arrange 
a private view for them on Friday afternoon, 
January 20, after the gallery closes at 5 
o'clock. We should be glad to have them 
come to the gallery from 5:15 to 7 o'clock and 
to use the entrance cn Constitution Avenue 
at Sixth Street, I should be grateful if you 
would be kind enough to extend the invita- 
tion to them and also to the Senators’ sec- 
retaries, clerks of the committees, and mem- 
bers of the Senate Press Gallery, with their 
wives. 

I hope that we shall have the pleasure of 
welcoming you and Mrs, Barkley cn that oc- 
casion, and with kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Davin E. FINLEY, Director. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 

REPORT ON SPECIAL ASSISTANTS EMPLOYED BY 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


A letter from the Attorney General of the 
United States, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report showing the Special Assistants em- 
ployed by that Department for the period 
July 1 to December 31, 1949 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS— 
WITHDRAWAL OF NAME 


A letter from the Attorney General, with- 
drawing the name of Mary Elizabeth Coughs 
lin from a report relating to aliens whose de- 
portation he suspended more than 6 months 
ago, transmitted by him to the Senate on 
October 17, 1949; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


SCHEDULES OF PUBLIC WORKS AND IMPROVE- 
MENT PROJECTS UNAFPROPRIATED FOR BY DE- 
PARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 

transmitting, pursuant to Senate Resolution 

136, Eighty-first Congress, a copy of schedules 

of public works and improvement projects 

and related work of the Department of the 

Interior for which no construction funds 

have been made available to date (with ac- 

companying papers); to the Committee on 

Public Works. 

REFORT OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 
A letter from the Chairman of the Inter- 

state Commerce Commission, transmitting, 

pursuant to law, the sixty-third annual re- 
port of that Commission for the period No- 
vember 1, 1948, to October 31, 1949 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


REFORT OF FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMISSION 

A letter from the Chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the annual report of the 
Commission for the fiscal year 1949 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


REPORT OF NATIONAL ARCHIVES Trust FUND 
Boarp 


A letter from the Administrator, General 
Services Administration, Washington, D. C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
the National Archives Trust Fund Board for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1949 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 


REPORTS ON DISPOSAL OF CERTAIN GOVERNMENT 
RECORDS 


A letter from the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services Administration, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, three reports of the Archi- 
vist of the United States, on the disposal of 
certain Government records, for the calendar 
year 1949 (with accompanying reports); to 
the Committee on Rules and Administration, 


PROFOSED AMENDMENTS OF NATIONAL HOUSING 
Act 


A letter from the Administrator of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed amendments to 
the bill (S. 2246) to amend the National 
Housing Act, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL HOME LOAN BANK AND 

NATIONAL HOUSING ACTS 

A letter from the Administrator of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend the Federal Home Loan Bank Act and 
title IV of the National Housing Act, and 
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for other purposes (with accompanying pa- 
pers); to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


REPORT OF FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION ON 
' FERTILIZER INDUSTRY 

A letter from the Acting Chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission, transmitting, for 
the information of the Senate, a copy of its 
report entitled “Report on the Fertilizer In- 
dustry“ (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

The petition of Hugh P. Andrews, of Port- 
land, Oreg., praying for the enactment of 
legislation which would give special recog- 
nition to veterahs who served in both world 
wars (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

Resolutions adopted by the Miami Town- 
send Club, No. 1, and the West Palm Beach 
Townsend Club, No. 1, both in the State of 
Florida, favoring the enactment of the so- 
called Townsend plan, providing old-age in- 
surance; to the Committee on Finance. 

A resolution adopted by the Gate City 
Lodge of B'nai B'rith, Atlanta, Ga., favoring 
the prompt ratification of the genocide con- 
vention of the United Nations; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign. Relations. 

Resolutions adopted by the Northwestern 
Ohio Dental Society, of Lima, and the Akron 
Dental Society, both of the State of Ohio, 

“protesting against the enactment of legis- 
lation providing compulsory health insur- 
ance; to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 
The memorial of Mrs. George H. Coon and 
other members of the Harbor Del- 
phians of Bay Ridge, of Brooklyn, N. Y., re- 
monstrating against the enactment of legis- 
lation providing compulsory health insur- 
ance, etc.; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Oklahoma; to the Committee 
on Public Works: 

“House Concurrent Resolution 6 
“Concurrent resolution respectfully asking 
the Congress of the United States by and 
through the Oklahoma delegation to 
appropriately rename the Red River Dam 

“Whereas the Great White Father in His 
infinite wisdom has seen fit to vest this land 
with the great river on our south boundary 
Called by the Spanish, Indians, and Ameri- 
cans, the Red River; and 

“Whereas by treaty between the Spanish 
and United States Governments in the year 
1819, and later upheld by the United States 
Supreme Court in the case of United States 
v. Teras (162 U. S. 1), it has been declared 
that the boundary between the States of 
Oklahoma and Texas is the south bank of the 
Red River which decision has later been de- 
clared to be the high-water mark of the 
south bank of the Red River; and 

“Whereas the Federal Government has 
constructed the Red River Dam at an ap- 
proximate cost of $55,000,000, for the pur- 
pose of creating a vast amount of power from 
the said river; and 

“Whereas the Red River Dam, although a 
far greater portion is in Oklahoma, has been 
erroneously named the “Denison Dam”: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resclved by the House of Representatives 
of the Extraordinary Session of the Twenty- 
second Oklahoma Legislature (the Senate 
concurring therein): 

“1. That the Congress of the United States 
be, and is, hereby earnestly requested to re- 
name the Red River Dam. 
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“2. Be it further resolved, That the land 
comprising the said dam and lake having 
been originally the ‘Indian Territory’ that 
the name ‘Okachito Dam,’ ‘Okachito’ being 
the Choctaw word for ‘Big Water,’ be adopted 
to replace the name it now bears. This would 
appropriately rename the Red River Dam as 
well as pay tribute to the pioneer citizens of 
this great State and Nation. 

“3. And providing that a copy of this 
resolution be sent to each member of the 
Oklahoma delegation in Congress, both the 
House of Representatives art the United 
States Senate. 

“Adopted by the house of representatives 
the 14th day of December 1949.” 

By Mr.. MORSE: 

Petitions of sundry citizens of the State 
of Oregon, praying for the enactment of leg- 
islation to prohibit the transportation of 
alcoholic beverage advertising in interstate 
commerce; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 


PROHIBITION OF LIQUOR ADVERTISING— 
PETITION 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, on 
January 11, I presented to the Senate 
petitions sent to me by Mrs. Cora S. Pal- 
mer, legislative director, WCTU, Sussex 
County, Del., signed by 1,073 citizens of 
Sussex County in support of legislation 
to prohibit the transportation of alco- 
holic beverage advertising in interstate 
commerce, now pending before the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. I have today received a similar 
petition from Mrs. Palmer signed by 45 
citizens of Sussex County. I ask that this 
petition also be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
for its consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petition 
presented by the Senator from Delaware 
will be received and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 


TRANSFER OF VETERANS’ ADMINISTRA- 
TION HOSPITAL PROGRAM—RESOLU- 
TION OF NORTH DAKOTA DEPARTMENT, 
THE AMERICAN LEGION 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I present 
for appropriate reference, and ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
ReEcorD, a resolution adopted by the De- 
partment of North Dakota, the Ameri- 
can Legion, at its midwinter conference 
at Fargo, N. Dak., December 12 and 13, 
1949, relating to the recommendation of 
the Hoover Commission which advocates 
the transfer of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospital program to social-wel- 
fare agencies. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments and ordered to be printed in the 
RecorbD, as follows: 

Whereas certain uninformed individuals 
and organizations have recently seen fit to 
again flood this country, as they did follow- 
ing World War I, with erroneous propaganda 
concerning the cost of the veterans’ rehabili- 
tation program established by the Congress 
of the United States; and 

Whereas such activity is designed to bluff 
the American people into believing that this 
Nation’s veterans, particularly the wounded 
and disabled who are still fighting their war 
from hospital and sick beds, are receiving 
benefits to which they are not justly en- 
titled; and 
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Whereas the cost of rehabilitating this 
Nation's veterans, who served their country 
in time of need, must be considered as part 
of the actual expense of war as Was the cost 
of bombs, planes, and ships during armed 
hostilities; and 

Whereas the Hoover Commission Report, 
which suggests the elimination of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration as the agency respon- 
sible for the administration of veterans’ laws, 
was written without seeking the advice and 
counsel of those who have made the care of 
disabled veterans their life's work; and 

Whereas the adoption of the Hoover Com- 
mission Report would place the care of dis- 
abled veterans under several Government 
agencies wholly incapable of and absolutely 
unwilling to appreciate the many problems 
of the veterans of all our wars and their 
dependents; and 

Whereas the Hoover-suggested procedure 
was tested after World War I and was found 
wanting because of the red tape and con- 
fusion it caused and the unnecessary ex- 
pense it placed upon the taxpayers of our 
country due to the many Government 
agencies which attempted the handling of 
veterans’ affairs; and 

Whereas. Congress eliminated such con- 
fusion by establishing the Veterans’ Bureau, 
now known as the Veterans’ Administration: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the annual midwinter con- 
ference of the American Legion, Department 
of North Dakota, meeting at Fargo, N. Dak., 
December 12 and 13, 1949, That the American 
Legion vigorously oppose that portion of the 
Hoover Commission Report pertaining to 
veterans which advocates the elimination of 
the Veterans’ Administration hospital pro- 
gram and the turning over of that program to 
social-welfare agencies, and that the Ameri- 
can Legion take immediate steps necessary to 
present the true picture of veterans’ activi- 
ties in correction of the insidious misinfor- 
mation now being circulated by antiveteran 
individuals and organizations. 


REPEAL OF EXCISE TAXES ON CERTAIN 
COSMETICS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
previously pointed out some of the prob- 
lems raised by the heavy wartime excise 
taxes on various industries in America. 
One such burden has received compara- 
tively less attention than it so eminently 
deserves, and I am referring to the ex- 
cises on the cosmetics and other prepa- 
rations used in connection with services 
rendered in barber and beauty shops. 
I feel that these excise taxes should long 
ago have been repealed and I am hoping 
that under the Butler-Johnson amend- 
ment to the pending bill, H. R. 2023, now 
before the Senate, we can wipe out these 
and many other nuisances. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of two important letters which I have 
received from the national organization 
and from the Associated Master Barbers 
in Milwaukee, Wis., be printed at this 
point in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The letters arrived prior to the offer- 
ing on the floor of the excise-tax-repeal 
amendment to the pending bill. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to lie on the table, and to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

ASSOCIATED MASTER BARBERS 
OF MILWAUKEE, 
Milwaukee, Wis., January 7, 1950. 
Hon, ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Waskington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. WILEY: Once again we urgently 

and respectfully request that you support 
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legislation which will remove unjust excise 
taxes from the cosmetics used in connection 
with the services performed by barbers and 
beauticians. 

In the giving of shampoos, facials, scalp 
treatments, permanent waves, and many 
other services the use of cosmetic prepara- 
tions in conjunction therewith is essential 
as the using of shears, combs, brushes, 
tweezers, and other instruments, and there- 
fore these cosmetics must be deemed to be 
tools of our trades as much as the very furni- 
ture with which our shops are equipped or 
the instruments referred to. 

We plead that we are entitled to be re- 
lieved from unjust taxation which adds to 
our burdens in operating our businesses on 
a profitable basis with the coincident op- 
portunity of our employees to earn a living. 
Please help us. 

Respectfully yours, 
Norsert C. KorrarNus, 
Secretary. 


ASSOCIATED MASTER BARBERS 
AND BEAUTICIANS OF AMERICA, 
Chicago, III., December 29, 1949. 

Dran Senator: We again take this means 
of registering a protest against what we 
deem to be an unfair excise tax on the cos- 
metic preparations used in conjunction with 
services rendered in barber and beauty shops. 
Since 1942 barber and beauty shop owners 
have suffered the imposition of these taxes 
which have added to their burdens in trying 
to operate their places of business profitably 
while at the same time trying to pay good 
wages to their employees. This legislation, 
enacted as a means for securing revenue to 
help prosecute the war, should have been 
repealed coincident with cessation of hostili- 
ties in the interest of encouraging a large 
group of small-business people. 

We point out to you that cosmetics used 
in giving services in barber and beauty shops 
are in fact tools of the trade, inasmuch as a 
barber or beautician cannot apply a shampoo 
or facial, as well as many other services, 
without using cosmetics incident thereto. 
The requirement of using cosmetics in bar- 
ber and beauty shops is as necessary as is 
the requirement of using shears, razors, clip- 
pers, tweezers, permanent waving machines, 
curlers, and so forth, all of which are recog- 
nized as tools of the trade. Tools of the 
trade should not be burdened with excise 
taxes, and we believe that conviction is 
unanimous. 

We refer you to House Report No. 1970, 
which contains considerable information and 
facts relative to this matter. We also call 
to your attention the bill known as H. R. 
8825, which passed the House in the Eightieth 
Congress, a bill which sought repeal of these 
unfair excise taxes on cosmetics used in 
barber and beauty shops. 

The thousands of barber and beauty-shop 
owners in your own State and throughout 
the Nation ask you through this association 
to support and vote for any legislation which 
seeks to remove the unfair excise taxes now 
levied on cosmetics used in connection with 
barber or beauty shop services. We need 
the relief which you can give us. 

Sincerely yours, 
T. C. MACDUFFEE, 
General President. 
Lovis E. MCILVAIN, 
General Secretary-Treasurer, 


THE COAL SHORTAGE IN INDIANA 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp 12 telegrams 
which I have received today from 12 
greenhouses in and near the city of In- 
dianapolis. In all the telegrams com- 
plaint is made that they will be forced to 
close within anywhere from 3 days to a 

week because of the shortage of coal, 
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Not being in the coal business, I have 
no way of knowing whether a national 
emergency exists in respect to coal. But 
if one can take at face value the state- 
ments made in the telegrams which I am 
receiving from people in Indiana, cer- 
tainly a grave emergency exists in the 
city of Indianapolis and nearby. There- 
fore, I have requested unanimous con- 
sent to have the telegrams printed in the 
body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., January 13, 1950. 
Homer E. CAPEHART: 
In bad need of coal to operate greenhouses 
for vegetables. 
LAWRENCE WIEGMAN. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., January 13, 1950. 
Senator HOMER E. CAPEHART, 
Senate Office Building: 
Desperate need of coal for greenhouses 
growing lettuce and tomatoes. 
FRED H. ROSEBROCK, 


— 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., January 13, 1950. 
Homer E. CaPEHART: 

Survey indicates that one-half million 
dollars damage will be done to Marion County 
greenhouse crop if we don't get coal to supply 
them within 1 week. It is urgent that you 
use all influence possible to get us coal. 

SCHUSTER Coat Co., 
J. F. HARRIS. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., January 13, 1950. 
HOMER E. CAPEHART: 

Coal supply very critical. The greenhouse 
vegetable industry will have to close down 
unless immediate action is taken. 

BREHOB BROS, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., January 13, 1950. 
Hon, Homer E. CAPEHART, 
Senate Office Building: 

Please give immediate attention to coal 

shortage. One week's supply left. 
Marion County GREENHOUSE 
GROWERS, 
Prep HOELTKE, 
FREDERICK HOELTKE, 
Forrest MEYERS. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., January 13, 1950. 
Senator HOMER CAPEHART: 
Coal situation critical in Marion County. 
ERVIN BuESCHER, 
Member, Marion County Greenhouse 
Growers Asscciation. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., January 13, 1950. 
Senator Homer CarrHART: 
Do something about coal situation. 
AL BUNTE, 
Member, Indianapolis Greenhouse 
Growers Association. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., January 13, 1950. 
Senator HOMER CaPEHART; 

Unless we receive aid of coal within 1 week 
the Marion County Greenhouse Growers As- 
sociation will suffer loss of half million 
dollars, 

Henry HELDMAN, 
President. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., January 13, 1950. 
Senator HOMER CaPEHART: 
Indianapolis Greenhouse Truck Growers 
urgently needs coal. Situation serious. 
THANE Bros, 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., January 13, 1950. 
Senator Homer CaPEHART: 
Coal situation serious. Unable to plant 
more vegetables in greenhouse. Help. 
FRANK RIEDEL, 
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INDIANAPOLIS, IND., January 13, 1950. 
Senator Homer CAPEHART: 
If unable to get coal within 5 days will lose 


entire crop. 
FRED OLLE, 
Greenhouse Vegetable Grower. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., January 13, 1950. 
Senator HOMER CAPEHART: 

As president of 65 greenhouse vegetable 
growers, need aid on this critical coal short- 
age. Due to mild weather we have been able 
to stretch coal to the limit; now it is critical. 
If cold front moved in, we would be out of 
coal within we2k. Sad state of affairs when 
two men can manipulate Congress as well 
as public like puppets on a string. Wake up 
Congressmen, do something about this coal 
shortage. One hour of zero weather without 
heat can wipe out 6 mdnths’ work. 

ROBERT BOLLINGER, 
President, Growers Clearing House. 


STUDY OF PROBLEMS RELATING TO 
LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS— RE- 
PORT OF COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND 
PUBLIC WELFARE (S. REPT. NO, 1213) 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah, from the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare sub- 
mitted, pursuant to Senate Resolution 
140, Eighty-first Congress, first session, 
authorizing the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare to investigate and study 
problems relating to labor-management 
relations, a report, which was ordered 
to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PERSONNEL 
AND FUNDS 


Pursuant to Senate Resolution 123, 
Eightieth Congress, first session, the fol- 
lowing reports were received by the Sec- 
retary of the Senate: 

JaNuanx 6, 1950. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND 
FORESTRY 


To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 123, Eightieth Congress, 
first session, submits the following report 
showing the name, profession, and total 
salary of each person employed by it and its 
subcommittees for the period from July 1, 
1949, to December 31, 1949, together with the 
funds available to and expended by it and 
its subcommittees: 


Rate of 


Total 
Name and profession 


Paul E. Hadlick, consultant 
Joycette K. Jones, clerk 
James M, Kendall, clerk 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditure... - $10, 660. 00 

Amount expended_..... 5. 

Amount expended as of June 30, 1949. 


Balance unexpended—- 5, 471, 00 


ELMER THOMAS, 
Chairman. 


January 6, 1950. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND 
FORESTRY—SUBCOMMITTEE ON UTILIZATION OF 
FARM CROPS, PURSUANT TO SENATE RESOLUTION 
36, EIGHTY-FIRST CONGRESS 


To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 123, Eightieth Congress, 
first session, submits the following report 
showing the name, profession, and total 
salary of each person employed by it and its 
subcommittees for the period from July 1. 
1949, to December 31, 1949, together with the 
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funds available to and expended by it and 
its subcommittees: 


Name and profession 


Albert J. Wolken, investigator 1. $7, 858. 27 81, 850, 21 
Eva Charlton, stenographer # 8 3, 898, 68 1, 560, 55 


1 Service began Oct. 5, 1 
2Service terminated hor 30 1949. 


Funds po or appropriated for com- 


JANUARY 1, 1950. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 123, Eightieth Congress, 
first session, submits the following report 
showing the name, profession, and total 
salary of each person employed by it and its 
subcommittees for the period from July 1, 
1949, to December 31, 1949, together with the 
funds available to and expended by it and 
its subcommittees: 


Name and profession 


Breen) IE Smith, chief clerk: 
July hed 8 


Nov. 1 to Dec. 31 
Cecil H. Melbert, assistant chief 


cler! 
Faiy DERO A I a OOE EE 
Nied . 
Thomas J. Graves, professional 
staff member: 


July 1 to Oct. 31. 32 
Nov. 1 to Nov. 18. 451. 91 
Earl W. Cooper, professional staff 
member: 
July 1 to Oct. 31——— 3, 153. 04 
Nov. 1 to Dec, 31. 1, 655. 34 


Thomas J. Scott, assistant clerk: 


No’ 
Harold’ E. Meio: professional 
staff member: 
July 1 to Oct. 31 


Nov: Lto Dec, 31. „544. 74 
Herman E. Downey, professional 
stall member: 
July 1 to ga 8 2, 942. 36 
— lto 5 Z Ue RE 1, 544.74 
2.784. 36 
1, 401. 78 
9 B 8, 353, 00 2. 784. 36 
Noy. 1 to Dec. 31 1, 461. 78 
Kimbali Sanborn, „ professional staff 
Thy tto Oct. Shinn. ..nnnseseee 2, 784. 36 
Nov. 1 to Dee. 81 1,461. 78 
r . King, professional staff 
tod 1 to Oct. 31... 2, 784. 36 
Nov. 1 to Dee. 31... 1,461. 78 
Adelbert F. Teague, assistant clerk: 
July 1 to Oct. 31 2, 705. 36 
9 1 0 Dec, 21. 1, 420, 30 
Lawrence H. Wendrich, assistant 
Tuly 1 to Oct, i ERA NER SER RSE 6, 852. 05| 2, 284. 00 
vov. 1 to 7, 194. 65) 1, 109. 10 
Mamie L. Mizen, assis 
July 1 to Oct, $1... 6, 025. 60 2, 008. 52 
Nov. 8 31. 6, 326. 94| 1, 054. 48 
1 Venne, 
a 1 to Oct. = eee MES teas 4, 204. 86) 1, 401. 60 
Nov. 15 Dec. 581 ---..-- 4, 415. 10 785. 84 
3 Wassam, la assist- 
aly 1 to Oct. Aan Sa rr 3, 542. 74) 1, 180. 88 
Nov. 1 to Dee. 31_.. 3, 719.87 619. 96 
8, 542. 74| 1, 180, 88 
3, 719. 87} 619.96 
4 3, 542. 74 1, 180. 88 
Nov. 1 to Dec. 31. 8, 719. 87 619. 90 
KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
Chairman, 
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JANUARY 1, 1950. 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 123, Eightieth Congress, 
first session, submits the following report 
in addition to the statement showing the 
name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it and its subcommittees 
for the period from July 1, 1949, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1949, together with the funds avail- 
able to and expended by it and its subcom- 
mittees: 

MISCELLANEOUS EXPENSES 
Unexpended balance of amount authorized by 

S. Res, 129, June 26, 1947, as of July 1, 1949.. 

Amount expended July 1 to Dee. 31, 1949... 12, 836. 24 


Balance unexpended as of Dec. 31,1949. 24, 151. 49 
—ů ů ů ů — 


Unexpended balance of funds authorized by 
Reorganization Act and 8. Res. 126, 81st 
Cong., as of July 1, 1949... -....-....--...- 13, 

Funds authorized by S. Res. 185, sist Cong.. 10, 000. 00 


$36, 987. 73 


Total 23, 265. 97 
Amount expended July 1 to Dee, 31, 1049 $0, 865. 16 
Balance unexpended as of Dee. 31, 1949. 13, 400. 81 


—ꝛ — 
Funds authorized sy 215 Appropria- 
tion Act, 1950 (Public 


Amount expended July 1 to 1 5 7 


Balance unexpended as of Dec. $1, 1949. 50, 000. 00 


KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
Chairman: 
JANUARY 12, 1950. 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 


To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 123, Eightieth Congress, 
first session, submits the following report 
showing the name, profession, and total 
salary of each person employed by it and its 
subcommittees for the period from July 1, 
1949, to December 31, 1949, together with the 
funds available to and expended by it and 
its subcommittees: 


Name and profession 


Walter L. Reynolds, chief clerk. ...|$10, 846. 0088, 250. 98 
A Meg Grickis, assistant chief 
Mis. Mali Jo MaGartiy, clerical 


assistant 4, 154. 38] 1, 903. 96 


Marie 85 fiyior clerical assistant 1 
Velda Bianche Holder, clerical as- 


ORNATE eects enc SE R 1, 900. 16 
749. 64 
4, 406, 76 
4, 525. 20 
ber. 5, 250. 98 

Brewster H. Marshall, professional 
staff member, from Oct. 20, 1949.. 1, 570. 86 


1 Terminated Sept. 11, 1949. 
Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 


mittee expendituro— $10, 000. 00 
Amount expended to date. 2, 310. 70 
Balance unexpended 7, 689. 30 
JOHN L. McCLELLAN, 
Chairman, 


JaNvary 12, 1950. 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS—SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
RELATIONS WITH INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZA~ 
TIONS (S. RES. 51) 


To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 123, Eightieth Congress, 
first session, submits the following report 
showing the name, profession, and total 
salary of each person employed by it and its 
subcommittees for the period from July 1, 
1949, to December 31, 1949, together with the 
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funds available to and expended by it and 
its subcommittees: 


Name and profession 


Eli E. Nobleman, Counsel $8, 521. 88 84, 125. 66 

Helen P. Dailey. vlerk-typist . 3, 791. 04| 1, 236.09 

Katharine M. Ellis, secretary, from 
T 3. 080. 50% 884. 56 


1 Terminated Oct. 31, 1949 


Total funds authorized or appropriated for 
subcommittee expenditure under S. Res. 51. $18, 000. 00 
Amount expended to date 11, 484. 01 


Balance unexpended 6, 515. 90 


HERBERT R. O'CONOR, 
Chairman. 
JANUARY 12, 1950. 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE 

EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS—SUBCOMMITTEL ON 

INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS (S. RES. 51) 
To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 123, 5 oat de Congress, 
first session, submits the following report 
showing the name, profession, and total 
salary of each person employed by it and its 
subcommittees for the period from July 1, 
1949, to December 31, 1949, together with the 
funds available to and expended by it and 
its subcommittees: 


Name and profession 


Paul H. Menk, Jr., staff member 


Total funds authorized or appropriated for 
3 expenditure under S. Res. 


J6́1— pp pp 5, 000, 00 
8 expended to date. n 
Balance unexpended_......-..--...---- 7. 328.90 
GLEN H. TaYLor, 
Chairman. 


January 7, 1950. 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RULES AND 
ADMINISTRATION 
To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 123, Eightieth Congress, 
first session, submits the following report 
showing the name, profession, and total 
salary of each person employed by it and its 
subcommittees for the period from July 1, 
1949, to December 31, 1949, together with the 
funds available to and expended by it and 
its subcommittees: 


Rate of 
Total 
Name and profession Pa desl) X 
salary received 


$10, 330. 00/$3, 098. 98 


+ 
10, 846. 00 2, 151. 99 
Russell ©. King, assistant clerk....| 7, 776. 31 3, 625. 90 
James L. Harrison, professional 
CC 10, 846. 00 5, 250. 98 
B. Eloye Gavin, clerk ge rsa 457. 92| 2, 642. 28 
Eileen B. Metienty, clerk (re- 
search), to Oct, 15. 5, 198, 02 1, 518. 06 
atherine L. Bay clerk (re- 
search), from Oct, 16. 5, 457, 92 1, 273. 83 


5 8, 459. 17 


1, 674. 64 
Ruth. Ps ween: clerk (secretary) .] 3, 806. 78 


1,842. 94 


Funds authorized or appropriated ſor com- 
mittee expenditure. 20min $10, 000. 00 
Amoun 3 July 1 to Dee, 31, 1949 188.13 


Balance unexpended 
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EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. THOMAS of Utah, from the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

Francis A. O'Neill, Jr., of New York, to be 
a member of the National Mediation Board 
for the term expiring February 1, 1953 (reap- 
ointment); 

Edward T. Thompson and sundry other 
candidates for appointment and promotion 
in the Regular Corps of the Public Health 
Service; and 

Curtis G. Southard and sundry other can- 
didates for promotion in the Regular Corps 
of the Public Health Service. 


TREATY WITH ORIENTAL REPUBLIC OF 
URUGUAY—REMOVAL OF INJUNCTION 
OF SECRECY 


The VICE PRESIDENT. As in execu- 
tive session, the Chair lays before the 
Senate Executive D, Eighty-first Con- 
gress, second session, a treaty of friend- 
ship, commerce, and economic develop- 
ment between the United States of 
America and the Oriental Republic of 
Uruguay, signed at Montevideo on No- 
vember 23, 1949. Without objection, the 
injunction of secrecy will be removed 
from the treaty, and the treaty, together 
with the President’s message, will be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, and the President’s message will 
be printed in the Recorp. The Chair 
hears no objection, 

The President’s message is as follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 

- With a view to receiving the advice 
and consent of the Senate to ratification, 
I transmit herewith a treaty of friend- 
ship, commerce, and economic develop- 
ment between the United States of 
America and the Oriental Republic of 
Uruguay, together with a protocol, an 
additional protocol, and an exchange of 
notes, relating thereto, signed at Monte- 
video on November 23, 1949. The en- 
closed treaty is a comprehensive instru- 
ment which takes into account the 
developments in international relation- 
ships during the past century and is 
intended to meet effectively the needs 
of the present day. 

I transmit also, for the information of 
the Senate, a report on the treaty made 
to me by the Secretary of State. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

Tur WHITE HoUsE, January 13, 1950. 

(Enclosures: (1) Report of the Secre- 
tary of State; (2) treaty of friendship, 
commerce, and economic development, 
with protocol, additional protocol, and 
exchange of notes, signed at Monte- 
video, November 23, 1949.) 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 
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By Mr. GREEN: 

S. 2847. A bill to aid in the use, conserva- 
tion, and development of the natural re- 
sources of the river basins in the New Eng- 
land States and to establish the New Eng- 
land River Basin Survey Commission; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. DOWNEY: 

S. 2848. A bill for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. 
Bernhard Horowitz; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL: 

S. 2849. A bill for the relief of Claire C. 

Trigledas; to the Committee on Finance, 
By Mr. MCMAHON: 

S. 2850. A bill for the relief of the Town of 
Southington, Conn.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MUNDT: 

S. 2851. A bill to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Interior to issue to William 
Burning Breast a patent in fee to certain 
land; and 

S. 2852. A bill authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to issue a patent in fee to Flor- 
ence Smith Leader Charge to certain lands; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. TYDINGS (by request) : 

S. 2853. A bill to authorize the acceptance 
of foreign decorations for participation in 
the Berlin airlift; 

S. 2854. A bill to amend section 207 of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 so as 
to authorize payment of claims arising from 


the correction of military or naval records;- 


S. 2855. A bill to extend the time limits for 
the award of certain decorations, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 2856. A bill to authorize certain land 
and other property transactions by the mil- 
itary departments, and for other purposes; 

S. 2857. A bill to amend section 12 of the 
Missing Persons Act, as amended, relating 
to travel by dependents and transportation 
of household and personal effects; 

S. 2858. A bill to authorize the President to 
convey the United States Army Provisional 
Philippine Scout Hospital at Fort McKinley, 
Philippines, to the Republic of the Philip- 
pines and to assist by grants-in-aid the Re- 
public of the Philippines in providing medi- 
cal care and treatment for Philippine Scouts 
hospitalized therein; 

S. 2859. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Defense and the Secretaries of the mili- 
tary departments to provide for the promo- 
tion and maintenance of civilian recreation 
programs; 

S. 2860. A bill to authorize payment for the 
transportation of household effects of cer- 
tain naval personnel; 

S. 2861. A bill to extend the Selective 
Service Act of 1948 (62 Stat. 604) for a pe- 
riod of 3 years, and for other purposes; and 

S. 2862. A bill to amend the act of March 
27, 1934 (48 Stat. 503), as amended (known 
as the Vinson-Trammell Act), so as to re- 
move certain construction limitations there- 
from, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

S. 2863. A bill to provide for the expan- 
sion and disposition of certain national 
cemeteries; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. McCARRAN: 

S. 2864. A bill to authorize certain ad- 
ministrative expenses for the Department of 
Justice, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORSE; 

S. 2865. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Takino 
Kajikawa; and 

S. 2866. A bill for the relief of Egbert G. 
Gesell; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION RELATING TO 
THE NATIONAL DEFENSE 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, at the 

request of the Secretary of Defense, I 

introduce for appropriate reference 11 
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bills, and I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a letter from 
the Secretary of Defense in relation to 
the bills. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bills will 
be received and appropriately referred, 
and, without objection, the letter will be 
printed in the Recorp. The Chair hears 
no objection. 

The bills introduced by Mr. TypDINGs 
(by request) were read twice by their 
titles and referred, as follows: 


S. 2853, A bill to authorize the acceptance 
of foreign decorations for participation in 
the Berlin airlift; 

S. 2854. A bill to amend section 207 of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 
so as to authorize payment of claims arising 
from the correction of military or naval 
records; 

S. 2855, A bill to extend the time limits for 
the award of certain decorations, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 2856. A bill to authorize certain land 
and other property transactions by the mili- 
tary departments, and for other purposes; 

S. 2857. A bill to amend section 12 of the 
Missing Persons Act, as amended, relating 
to travel by dependents and transportation 
of household and personal effects; 

S. 2858. A bill to authorize the President 
to convey the United States Army Provisional 
Philippine Scout Hospital at Fort McKinley, 
Philippines, to the Republic of the Philip- 
pines and to assist by grants-in-aid the Re- 
public of the Philippines in providing medi- 
cal care and treatment for Philippine Scouts 
hospitalized therein; 

S. 2859. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Defense and the Secretaries of the military 
departments to provide for the promotion 
and maintenance of civilian recreation pro- 
grams; 

S. 2860. A bill to authorize payment for 
the transportation of household effects of 
certain naval personnel; 

S. 2861. A bill to extend the Selective Serv- 
ice Act of 1948 (62 Stat. 604) for a period of 
3 years, and for other purposes; and 

S. 2862. A bill to amend the act of March 
27, 1934 (48 Stat. 503), as amended (known 
as the Vinson-Trammell Act), so as to 
remove certain construction limitations 
therefrom, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Armed Services; and 

S. 2863. A bill to provide for the expansion 
and disposition of certain national ceme- 
teries; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


The letter presented by Mr. TYDINGS 
is as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, January 13, 1950. 
Hon. MILLARD E. TYDINGS, 
Chairman, Armed Services Committee, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: There are for- 
warded herewith on behalf of the Depart- 
ment of Defense drafts of 11 legislative pro- 
posals together with appropriate justifica- 
tions for each legislative proposal. As Secre- 
tary of Defense I respectfully recommend 
that these proposals be enacted into law. 

These proposals are forwarded with the ap- 
proval of the Bureau of the Budget and rep- 
resent, by number of items, approximately 
half of this Department's 1950 legislative 
program. As you know, our over-all legisla- 
tive program, as submitted to the Bureau of 
the Budget, has already been made available 
on an informal basis to the staffs of the Sen- 
ate and House Armed Services Committees. 

The balance of our program, in addition to 
the items submitted herewith, excepting only 
four items which are undergoing certain 
drafting changes in this office, are now under 
active consideration by the Bureau of the 
Budget for comment as to the relationship of 
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our proposals to the program of the Presi- 
dent. It is anticipated that the Bureau of 
the Budget will be able to advise me within 
the next few weeks as to the relationship to 
the program of the President of these re- 
maining items. As these advices are received 
such items as are approved will be forwarded 
to you by the Assistant Secretary of Defense. 

This is the first attempt by the Department 
to formulate in one package for submission 
to Congress and the Bureau of the Budget a 
complete program of legislation for an ensu- 
ing session of the Congress. It is not yet as 
complete as I would like it to be, but in its 
present form it represents a substantial step 
forward from previous years’ practices. As 
you know, under prior practice, the separate 
items of each military departmental program 
were forwarded at irregular intervals during 
the full two sessions. It is my hope that next 
year the Department can offer to the Con- 
gress on the day it convenes, and in a single 
package, the entire legislative needs of the 
Department, and to that end plans are al- 
ready under way. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Louis JOHNSON. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES OF 
IMMIGRATION HEARINGS BEFORE JU- 
_DICIARY SUBCOMMITTEE 


Mr. McCARRAN submitted the follow- 
ing concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
69), which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That there be 
printed 3,000 additional copies of the hear- 
ings conducted before a subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary on S. 
1€32, Eighty-first Congress, first session, to 
amend the Immigration Act of October 16, 
1918, as amended. Such additional copies 
shall be for the use of the Senate Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


REPEAL OF OLEOMARGARINE TAXES— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. CORDON submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute submitted by Mr. WIE (for him- 
self and other Senators) to the bill (H. R. 
2023) to regulate oleomargarine, to re- 
peal certain taxes relating to oleomar- 
garine, and for other purposes, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Mr. McCARRAN submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute submitted by Mr. WIL EV (for him- 
self and other Senators) to the bill (H. R. 
2023) supra, which was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 


SHOULD SENATE REMOVE RESTRICTIONS 
ON OLEOMARGARINE?—REMARES BY 
SENATOR WILEY IN TOWN MEETING OF 
THE AIR 
|Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp his remarks on 

the subject “Should the Senate Remove 

Restrictions on Oleomargarine?” delivered in 

the course of a debate with Senator FUL- 

BRIGHT in America’s Town Meeting of the 

Air, January 10, 1950, which appear in the 

Appendix.] 


UNITED STATES LEADERSHIP IN THE 
AMERICAS—ADDRESS BY HON. EDWARD 
G. MILLER, JR. 

Mr. KILGORE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address en- 
titled “United States Leadership in the Amer- 
icas,” delivered by the Honorable Edward G. 
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Miller, Jr., Assistant Secretary of State of 
Inter-American Affairs, before the Rotary 
Club of Charleston, W. Va., January 13, 1950, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE CHINESE SITUATION AS I SAW IT— 
MEMORANDUM BY ROGER D, LAPHAM 
[Mr. SALTONSTALL asked and obtained 

leave to have printed in the RECORD a memo- 

randum written by Roger D. Lapham, ex- 
plaining an address delivered by him before 
the Commonwealth Club of northern Cali- 
fornia, at San Francisco on the subject The 

Chinese Situation as I Saw it, which appears 

in the Appendix.] 


RFC'S NEW PLACE IN THE MID- 
CENTURY—EDITORIAL FROM ‘THE 
LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL 


Mr. FULBRIGHT asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Rrcorp an edi- 
torial entitled “RFC’s New Place in the Mid- 
Century,” published in the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, January 13, 1950, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


COMMUNITY CHATTER—EDITORIAL FROM 

THE NEBRASKA CITY NEWS-PRESS 

[Mr. BUTLER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Community Chatter,” published in 
the January 10, 1950, issue of the Nebraska 
City News-Press, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix. ] 


MONEY, INFLATION, AND SOCIALISM— 
EDITORIAL FROM THE SEATTLE POST- 
INTELLIGENCER 


[Mr. DWORSHAK ask and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Money, Inflation, and Socialism,” 
published in the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, 
January 10, 1950, which appears in the 
Appendix. | 
OUR DANGEROUS FOREIGN POLICY— 

EDITORIAL FROM INDIANAPOLIS STAR 

[Mr. CAPEHART asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
“Wish-Washing United States to War,” pub- 
lished in the Indianapoli: Star of January 8, 
1950, which appears in the Appendix, ] 


BLAME FOR VINCENNES FLOOD CONDI- 
TIONS—ARTICLE FROM THE INDIAN- 
APOLIS TIMES 
[Mr. CAPEHART asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 

entitled “Blame for Vincennes Flood Con- 
ditions,” published in the Indianapolis 

Times of January 11, 1950, which appears in 

the Appendix.] 


THE RADIO PROGRAM—ASSAULT AND 
FLATTERY 
Mr. MORSE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a broadcast under 
the title of “Assault and Flattery,” on the 
program conducted by B. S. Bercovici, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


EXEMPTION FROM TAX OF COSMETICS 
SOLD TO BARBER SHOPS AND BEAUTY 
PARLORS—STATEMENT BY SENATOR 
BUTLER 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the body of the Recorp a statement I 
have prepared with regard to my amend- 
ment proposing to exempt from the tax 
cosmetics sold by barber shops and 
beauty parlors for use in the operation 
thereof. 

I also ask to have attached to the 
statement a copy of my amendment and 
a copy of House Report No. 1970 of the 
Eightieth Congress dealing with this 
matter. 


JANUARY 13 


There being no objection, Mr. BUTLER’S 
statement, the amendment, and the re- 
port were ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


Mr. President, at this time I would like 
to make a brief statement explaining one of 
the amendments I have prepared to the bill, 
H. R. 2023, relating to oleomargarine, so 
that when it comes time to vote Senators 
may be familiar with the amendment and 
the reasons for it. I refer to my amend- 
ment to exempt from tax any toilet prep- 
arations sold to barber-shop and beauty- 
shop operators when intended for use in the 
operation thereof and not for resale. 

When we discuss excise taxes, we some- 
times refer to them as nuisance taxes. That 
designation is not always correct. They may 
be a nuisance, but some of them do bring 
in substantial revenue. The amendment I 
am discussing now, however, relates to a tax 
which is practically all nuisance and no rev- 
enue. My amendment proposes to repeal 
the cosmetics tax only on those items which 
are actually used on the customers in bar- 
ber shops and beauty parlors. 

The revenue derived from the tax on 
toilet preparations as a whole is fairly sub- 
stantial—$95,000,000—but the tax on that 
portion of the cosmetic business which is 
sold for use in barber shops and beauty 
parlors is very small—about $3,300,000. 
Evidently repealing this particular tax 
would not affect the Federal revenue ma- 
terially. 

The tax on hair tonic, fingernail polish, 
and items of that sort used by barbers and 
beauticians in their actual operations Is 
probably not too heavy a burden on them, 
although as a matter of principle I per- 
sonally do not think we should levy taxes 
that simply go into business costs. How- 
ever, that is not the real reason for reniov- 
ing this tax. 

The principal reason for my amendment 
is that under present procedure as long as 
there is a tax on such items when used in 
the operations of the beauty parlor or barber 
shops, the Treasury must collect it and en- 
force it through methods which frighten the 
beauty or barber shop out of handling toilet 
preparations and cosmetics for retail sale at 
all. Under the present procedure, each bar- 
ber or beauty-shop operator handling cos- 
metics must sign a “certificate of purchase 
for resale,” and that certificate, among other 
things, provides for a fine of up to $10,000 or 
imprisonment of up to 5 years for fraudu- 
lent use. It also places upon the barber or 
beautician the burden of establishing com- 
petent evidence that the articles were actu- 
ally purchased for the purpose stated in the 
certificate. 

The simple effect of this whole business is 
to scare the average barber and beautician 
out of handling cosmetics for retail at all. 
The average barber is not a lawyer or even a 
skilled bookkeeper. He does not want to be 
involved in anything that involves a poten- 
tial danger of fines running up to $10,000 
and prison terms that might run 5 years. 
It is all right to talk about “fraudulent 
use,” but there is always a chance of an 
honest mistake that might be misinter- 
preted. It is much simpler just to avoid the 
whole business by not handling toilet prep- 
arations for resale at all. 

My amendment would likewise repeal the 
requirement for this “certificate of purchase 
for resale.” It would leave the tax on .the 
basis of a simple retail sales tax, similar to 
the many other retail sales taxes that we 
have in the excise tax structure. 

Two years ago this identical proposal was 
considered and favorably acted on by the 
House Ways and Means Committee and the 
House in the form of H. R. 3825 of the 
Eightieth Congress. At that time the bill 
was not acted on by the Senate because it 
was anticipated that there would be a review 
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of the entire tax structure the following 
year, which was last year, 1949. However, 
no sich review took place, and we have no 
real guaranty that it can be had during the 
current session. I, therefore, hope very 
much that the Senate will adopt this amend- 
ment. 


Amendment intended to be proposed by 
Mr. Butter to the bill (H. R. 2023) to regu- 
late oleomargarine, to repeal certain taxes 
relating to oleomargarine, and jor other pur- 
poses, viz: At the appropriate place, add the 
following new section: 

“SEC. Effective on and after the first 
day of the first month which begins more 
than 10 days after the date of enactment of 
this act, section 2402 (a) of the Internal 
Revenue Code, as amended, is amended by 
inserting before the period at the end thereof 
a comma and the following: ‘except when 
sold to any person operating a barber shop, 
beauty parlor, or similar establishment for 
use in the operation thereof.’ 

“Effective the same date, section 2402 (b) 
of the Internal Revenue Code, as amended, 
is repealed.” 


Excise TAx EXEMPTION oF TOILET PREPARA- 
TIONS SOLD FOR Use IN THE OPERATION OF 
BARBER AND BrautTy SHOPS 


The Committee on Ways and Means, to 
whom was referred the bill (H. R. 3825) to 
amend section 2402 (a) of the Internal Revy- 
enue Code, as amended, and to repeal section 
2402 (b) of the Internal Revenue Code, es 
amended, having considered the same, report 
favorably thereon without amendment and 
recommend that the bill do pass, 


EFFECT OF THE BILL 


The bill would exempt from the retailers’ 
excise tax toilet preparations sold to the 
operator of a barber shop, beauty parlor, or 
‘similar establishment for use in the opera- 
tion thereof. By specific provision of exist- 
ing law, such a sale is considered a sale at 
retail and is taxed accordingly. Resales by 
such an establishment would continue to be 
taxed as under existing law. 

The bill would also repeal the provision of 
existing law which taxes toilet preparations 
sold to such an operator for resale but used 
in the operation of his establishment. 


NEED FOR THE LEGISLATION 


Existing law, as indicated above, treats a 
sale of toilet preparations to the operator of 
a barber shop, beauty parlor, or similar es- 
tablishment, for use in its operation, as a 
sale at retail, for purposes of the excise tax. 
It also accords to the business use of such 
preparations the status of a retail sale, where 
the operator bought for resale but in fact 
used the preparations in the operation of his 
business, To have made the tax base the 
portion of the service charge attributable in 
the preparations used in rendering the service 
would have created extreme difficulties of 
administration by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue and of compliance by the taxpayer. 
Accordingly, the tax base in such a case was 
made the price paid for the article by the 
proprietor. The result is a hybrid scheme of 
taxation, having features both of a manu- 
facturers’ excise tax and a retailers’ excise 
tax. The tax base, therefore, is subject to 
all the variations dependent upon whether 
the operator buys his supplies of the manu- 
facturer or of a wholesaler or other dis- 
tributor. It is apparent that such a shift- 
ing tax base results in fluctuating operating 
costs and competitive inequalities, and, at 
the same time, achieves no adequate solution 
of the difficulties of administration or com- 
pliance. 

In the enforcement of the present law gov- 
erning the application of the tax to prepa- 
rations used in the service of patrons of a 
barber shop, beauty parlor, or similar estab- 
lishment, recourse is had to a requirement 
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that the operator must certify that all pur- 
chases made by him for resale will be resold 
and not used in the operation of the estab- 
lishment. The “certificate of purchase for 
resale” recites the understanding of the pro- 
prietor, among other things, that the 
fraudulent use of the certificate to secure 
“exemption” will subject him and all guilty 
parties to a fine of “not more than $10,000 
or to imprisonment for not more than 5 
years, or both, together with the costs of 
prosecution.”+ Operators are reluctant to 
make purchases for resale under such pen- 
alties and the retail market for toilet prepa- 
rations is curtailed as a result. And the 
deterrent exists, regardless of the fact that 
articles purchased for resale may, neverthe- 
less, be used in the operation of the business 
if the tax thereon is paid when they are first 
set aside for such use. 

Under the present statute, resales of toilet 
preparations bought for operational use ap- 
pear subject to the severe penalties men- 
tioned in the certificate of purchase for re- 
sale; under the statute as proposed to be 
changed by the bill, such resales would be 
taxable in the same manner as other sales at 
retail. 

For these reasons, your committee believes 
that the enactment of the bill would serve 
the best interests of the industry and facili- 
tate the tax collecting functions of the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue. 


REVENUE EFFECT 


Collections of the tax on toilet prepara- 
tions during the fiscal year 1947 amounted 
to about $95,500,000. It is estimated that not 
more than $3,300,000 of that amount is at- 
tributable to sales of the kind proposed to 
be exempted by the bill. Moreover, in the 
opinion of your committee, the apparent loss 
in revenue from the exemption of such sales 
would be more than offset by the increased 
yield from sales in a broadened retail market, 

An increased income tax yield would also 
follow reduced business costs and an en- 
larged volume of sales at retail, There are 


1 Regulations 51, sec. 320.52 contain the fol- 
lowing paragraph: P 

“Following is the form of ‘certificate of 
purchase for resale’ which shall be adhered to 
in substance: 


“CERTIFICATE OF PURCHASE FOR RESALE 


“(For use by operators of barber shops, 
beauty parlors, or similar establishments in 
purchasing for resale purposes articles de- 
scribed in section 2402 (a) of the Internal 
Revenue Code.) 

„ 19 
Date) 


“The undersigned purchaser hereby certi- 
fies that he is an operator of- 
“(State business in which engaged) 
ate Qa Ce oe ae a: in the order 
“(State articles purchased) 
covered by this certificate or on the reverse 
side hereof will be resold by him and not 
used in the operation of his business. 

“The undersigned understands that if the 
articles are used by him in the operation of 
his barber shop, beauty parlor, or similar 
establishment, or resold by him at retail, he 
will be liable for tax on such use or resale. 
It is understood that the fraudulent use of 
this certificate to secure exemption will sub- 
ject the undersigned and all guilty parties 
to a fine of not more than $10,000 or to im- 
prisonment for not more than 5 years or 
both, together with costs of prosecution. The 
undersigned also understands that he must 
be prepared to establish by competent evi- 
dence that the article was actually pur- 
chased for the purpose for which stated in 
this certificate, 


“(Address)” 
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said to be some 240,000 barber shops and 
beauty parlors in the country. 


ANALYSIS OF THE BILL 


The exemption proposed by the bill would 
be accomplished by amending subsection (a) 
of section 2402 of the Internal Revenue Code 
and repealing subsection (b) of that section. 

The amendment consists in the addition 
of a clause excepting from the application of 
the tax imposed by the subsection on toilet 
preparations sold at retail such articles “sold 
to any person operating a barber shop, beauty 
parlor, or similar establishment for use in 
the operation thereof.” Sales to such estab- 
lishments for resale would continue to be 
taxed, as under existing law, when resale is 
made. Under the bill, likewise, preparations 
so sold would be taxed upon resale, if in 
fact they were resold instead of being used 
in operation. 

Subsection (b), proposed to be repealed by 
the bill, prescribes the occasion of the tax 
and what the tax base shall be, in the case 
of toilet preparations sold to the operator of 
an establishment of the kind above men- 
tioned for use in its operation, or sold to him 
for resale but in fact used in operation. In 
both cases, the tax base is the price paid for 
the articles by the operator. The tax is im- 
posed at the time of the sale, where the sale 
is for use in operation; in the case of a sale 
for resale, where the article is not resold 
but is used in operation, the tax is imposed 
when the article is first set aside for such use. 
The repeal of the subsection supplements the 
amendment to subsection (a), to make com- 
plete the exemption of toilet preparations 
sold for use or used in the operation of a 
barber shop, beauty parlor, or similar 
establishment. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

The changes made in existing law by the 
bill would become effective on the first day 
of the first month which begins more than 
10 days after the date of enactment, 

CHANGES IN EXISTING LAW 

In compliance with paragraph 2a of rule 
XIII of the Rules of the House of Representa- 
tives, changes in existing law made by the 
bill, as introduced, are shown as follows (ex- 
isting law proposed to be omitted is enclosed 
in black brackets, new matter is printed in 
italics, existing law in which no change is 
proposed is shown in roman): 

“INTERNAL REVENUE CODE 
“SEC, 2402. TAX ON TOILET PREPARATIONS 

„(a) Tax.—There is hereby imposed upon 
the following articles sold at retail a tax 
equivalent to 20 percent of the price for 
which so sold: Perfumes, essences, extracts, 
toilet waters, cosmetics, petroleum jellies, 
hair oils, pomades, hair dressings, hair 
restoratives, hair dyes, aromatic cachous, 
toilet powders, and any similar substance, 
article, or preparation, by whatsoever name 
known or distinguished; any of the above 
which are used or applied or intended to be 
used or applied for toilet purposes, except 
when sold to any person operating a barber 
shop, beauty parlor, or similar establishment 
jor use in the operation thereof. 

“{(b) Beauty parlors, etc.: For the pur- 
poses of subsection (a), the sale of any arti- 
cle described in such subsection to any per- 
son operating a barber shop, beauty parlor, 
or similar establishment for use in the opera- 
tion thereof and not for resale, shall be con- 
sidered a sale at retail. The use in such 
operation of any article described in subsec- 
tion (a) purchased by such person on or 
after the effective date of section 622 of the 
Revenue Act of 1942 for resale, shall be con- 
sidered a sale at retail by such person at the 
time the article is first set apart for such use 
and at a price equivalent to the amount paid 
by him for the article.J” 
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RENT CONTROL—EDITORIAL FROM THE 
OMAHA WORLD-HERALD 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “And on and on,” having to do with 
rent control, from the Omaha World- 
Heraid of January 5, this year. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AND ON AND ON 

The time has not come to end rent controls, 
President Truman believes. He has asked for 
another 1-year extension, from June 30, 1950, 
to June 30, 195i. 

In support of his demand, Mr. Truman 
makes two points: (1) That in areas where 
controls have been removed rents have gone 
up; (2) that there is still an acute shortage 
of housing for the lower- and middle-income 


ps. 

If Mr. Truman's points are valid, there will 
never be an end to national rent control. It 
will go on and on. 

Discussing point No. 1, Mr. Truman says 
that a survey of six typical cities showed rent 
increases of 13.8 to 41.3 percent after controls 
were lifted. 

Rents were frozen in 1942, at a time when 
the rental index stood at 108. In cities where 
controls have been lifted the rental index now 
stands at 135 to 166. 

The general cost-of-living index stood at 
116 in 1942, now stands at 169. 

Even in decontrolled cities, then, the rise 
in rents has been smaller than the general 
rise in the cost of living. 

The way to get rental housing at reasonable 
prices is to remove controls, and we think 
Omaha is giving a remarkable demonstration 
of this truth. Decontrolied, Omaha is enter- 
ing the biggest rental housing boom in its 
history. Responsible builders are planning a 
432-unit apartment at Thirty-eighth and 
Jackson, a 700-apartment development near 
Twenty-fourth and St. Marys, and numerous 
others. 

To be sure, these apartments are not 
specifically designed for the lower- and 
middle-income groups, but the people who 
move into them will vacate apartments and 
houses that will be available at reasonabie 
rentals. This is the classic method by which 
low-cost housing has been provided in this 
country. Only in recent years has the theory 
that low-cost housing should always be 
brand new housing been advanced, and this 
can be accomplished only by Government 
subsidy. It is, we submit, as silly as it would 
be to insist that the man who wants low-cost 
transportation should not buy a serviceable 
1948 Chevrolet, but a new car paid for in 
part by the Government. 

Omaha was one of the first metropolitan 
cities to escape from rent control. Now, a 
couple of months later, it is on the threshold 
of its biggest housing boom. We submit those 
two interesting facts to the attention of the 
die-hard few who are still clamoring for rent 
control. 


REPEAL OF OLEOMARGARINE TAXES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 2023) to regulate oleo- 
margarine, to repeal certain taxes re- 
lating to oleomargarine, and for other 


purposes. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the argument as to oleomargarine 
and butter has gone on for decades in 
this country, and is perhaps now going 
on all over the world. There is nothing 
new about it, and yet there is something 
tremendously ominous and dangerous 
about any final conclusion which may 
possibly be reached on this floor today or 
tomorrow, or whenever the vote is taken 
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on this question, for it may fix the fate 
eventually of the dairy cow of the United 
States and perhaps of the world. The 
various merits and demerits of butter and 
oleomargarine have been pretty well 
canvassed by speakers who have given 
the Senate much very valuable informa- 
tion in the past few days. Many moral 
arguments have been advanced by speak- 
ers who canvassed the situation pretty 
well. Ithink we could, as a result of this 
debate, up to this point at least, come 
œ some fairly clear-cut propositions that 
have developed. It seems to me the 
meat of this great controversy is the 
question of economic competition. That 
seems to be the major stimulus to the oleo 
people who are attempting to substitute 
in the diets of the American people an 
oil emulsion which violates all the pure- 
food provisions applying to other foods in 
the United States, and will have its net 
result in the lowering of the standards of 
the dairy industry and the possible 
eventual elimination, after a period of 
time, of much of the butter business 
which has brought prosperity to our 
diversified farm areas and to some of 
our specialized farm areas. 

My State of Iowa has become a great 
butter-producing State. I do not know 
whether I want to dispute with my good 
friend, the senior Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. THYE] as to whether his State 
produces more butter than does the 
State of Iowa, or whether Iowa produces 
more than Minnesota, but I am reliably 
informed that today those two States 
produce more butter than any other 
States in the Union, and whether we are 
first or second does not make too much 
difference. It does mean that butter 
production is one of the major industries 
in the greatest diversified agricultural 
State of the Union. 

I have lived all my life in Iowa, and I 
have seen prosperity go up and down. 
In the early days it was mostly down. I 
have seen many farmers of Iowa begin to 
lift their mortgages and to accumulate a 
little personal independence, after they 
began to milk cows and found a market 
in which they could sell their butter. In 
the State of Iowa we have always called 
the pig the mortgage raiser. It has pro- 
duced a greater volume of money in the 
past for the relief of obligations and 
debts than has any other one branch of 
our agricultural economy. 

There are reasons for that, into which 
I shall not go at this time, but in the days 
when the hog was considered to be the 
sole mortgage lifter of the Iowa farmer, 
the means of distribution of milk and 
the distribution and sale of butter had 
not been brought to the point of em- 
ciency to which the farmers themselves 
have raised it at this time. Changes and 
developments in the standards of clean- 
liness and of preservation, and new 
means of shipment, have indeed brought 
butter in my State up to the point where 
it is one of the most stabilizing of the 
economic products of our farms. Iowa, 
unfortunately, is a State which is not 
close to the great fluid-milk-consuming 
areas which handle great quantities. of 
fluid milk, and we had to find means and 
methods of disposing of our milk other 
than through an attempt to concentrate 
in the fluid-milk market. We cannot 
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sell our Iowa milk in Washington, D. C. 
We would have great difficulty, with few 
exceptions, in the eastern part of our 
State, in selling large quantities of fluid 
milk in the city of Chicago, which is 
several hundred miles from the heart of 
our State, and our fluid milk is not sub- 
ject to ready markets such as is the fluid 
milk in locations nearer great concen- 
trations of population and in great cities. 
In my State we have had to find some 
way to take advantage of the natural 
qualities of milk in order to make its pro- 
duction a paying proposition and eco- 
nomically sound. We have found such 
means in the greatly increased produc- 
tion of butter and cheese. We also 
raise soybeans in Iowa. I think it is 
probably the second Staie in the Nation 
in the production of soybeans, which 
mean soybean oil. But the marketing 
of soybeans and its products, such as oil 
and mash, present far different problems 
and lend themselves to far easier solution 
and more versatile handling than do 
milk and milk products. 

So, Mr. President, we are very much 
concerned about butter. In Ames, Iowa, 
at our State college, there has been de- 
veloped one of the greatest butter- 
research departments in the world. 
Years ago the problem was realized, and 
we have devoted a great portion of the 
work of the agricultural school to the 
study of butter and the products which 
can come from raw milk. That has in 
large measure been occasioned by our 
remoteness from great centers of popu- 
lation. So it is very vital to us that 
butter, which is the outlet for the milk 
produced by the dairy cattle on an over- 
whelming number of our small family 
size diversified farms, shall not be given 
a death blow because a few concentrated 
corporations want to get into a highly 
profitable and deceptive business and 
substitute a synthetic product for an 
age-old food which has nourished civil- 
ization since man was able to domes- 
ticate the cow. 

It will mean ẹ great deal to our indi- 
vidual economy, of course, whatever 
Shall be the result. But we are con- 
cerned because Iowa is a State of family- 
size farms and of family-size dairy pro- 
ducers. Almost without exception, it 
can be said that the average farm in 
Iowa, which consists of approximately 
164 acres, keeps a substantial number of 


dairy cattle, depending entirely upon the 


farmer’s inclination toward dairy cattle. 
I should say from 8 to 15 or 20 dairy 
cattle would be maintained. Such a 
farmer will not call himself a dairy spe- 
cialist, nor will he claim he is in the 
Gairy business exclusively. He is in the 
dairy business for two reasons: One is 
that he has learned throughout the years 
that one of the most important soil- 
conservation practices he can adopt is 
to maintain animals, and especially dairy 
cows, on his farm, and, secondly, he has 
found that the production of milk and 
cream, which can be turned into butter, 
and, more recently, the production of 
cheese, has brought in a check each week 
which pays much of his grocery bill and 
incidental expenses which he and his 
family must meet, and it levels out some 
of the hazards of the highs and the lows 
which the normal cropping of land in 
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row crops and otherwise forces upon the 
farmer. 

The farmer has been able to build up 
a stable market for his butter on the 
basis of cleanliness and the improvement 
of quality and taste of his butter, and he 
has been able to build up a fairly reliable 
and consistent price. 

The two and a half million dairy 
farmers, most of whom are small farm- 
ers on family-size farms, are facing what 
may well amount to a major catastrophe, 
under diversified farming operations, 
and which may affect the diet of the 
public in future years beyond what we 
now know. 

This problem has resolved itself, I 
think, so far as the issues immediately 
before us are concerned, into two things. 
One is the color of a synthetic product, 
and the other is the question of the in- 
terstate shipment of that product, The 
question of taxes on oleomargarine, un- 
der the pending legislation, is completely 
out of the picture, because under the bill 
before us, H. R. 2023, and under the 
Wiley substitute, the elimination of all 
taxes on oleomargarine is proposed, so 
that both measures before the Senate 
propose to eliminate all taxes on oleo- 
margarine. 

That issue, therefore, is out of this de- 
bate, because either way we go, the tax 
question is eliminated. 

So, Mr. President, I am supporting and 
have supported the theory of the elimi- 
nation of the tax on oleomargarine. I 
think we should lay the ghost of the tax 
at this point, because even now there is 
no appreciable tax on oleomargarine 
across the counter at the store. That is 
the greatest misrepresentation and dis- 
tortion that has been foisted on the 
American people through what I regard 
as fraudulent advertising and ill-advised 
and uninformed statements. The only 
tax on uncolored oleomargarine, as such, 
to the housewives or other consumers to- 
day is a quarter of a cent a pound, plus 
a small license fee which the dealer or 
manufacturer has to pay. However, 
when oleomargarine is changed from its 
natural state, and there is an attempt by 
coloring it, to sell it in imitation of but- 
ter, then there is a tax of 10 cents a 
pound on it. But anyone in Washington 
may buy oleomargarine today, and, if he 
desires, color it at home, without any tax 
except the quarter-of-a-cent-a-pound 
tax, plus the dealer’s license fee that 
inheres in the product itself. 

But the question of taxes, Mr. Presi- 
dent, has been eliminated from the bill 
and we may disregard it and consider 
the question of color. It has been amply 
developed in this debate by the various 
Senators who have spoken that oleomar- 
garine is a synthetic product put to- 
gether after a fashion and represented 
as being the equal of butter in all its 
uses as a spread. I cannot say that 
necessarily that is true or untrue. Am- 
ple chemical opinion can be obtained to 
the effect that oleomargarine does not 
have the long-range, sustained nutri- 
tional value of butter. Other opinion 
can be obtained to the effect that its 
nutritional value is comparatively equal 
to that of butter. So I am not sure just 
what the truth of the matter is. But I 
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know that the entire foundation upon 
which the producers of oleomargarine 
attempt to operate today is a foundation 
of deception and an attempt to steal an 
age-old industry’s development of a color 
and a method and a system of accept- 
ance which butter has built up over the 
years. 

No one in the butter industry objects, 
so far as I know, to the sale of oleomar- 
garine on its own merits—in its natural 
state—but the attempt is made to stick 
the nose of the oleomargarine camel 
under the tent of the butter business, 
which can result in only one thing. If 
they are permitted to sell and ship in 
interstate commerce oleomargarine col- 
ored to the exact color of butter, and 
advertised deceptively, as the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin pointed out yes- 
terday, as the “breath of the farm,” or 
as “farm fresh,” or something of that 
kind—if they are permitted to do that 
under the cover of the color of butter, 
the result will be disastrous to the butter 
industry. The advertising appropria- 
tions of the oleomargarine industry, 
which consists, I am told, of only about 
23 companies in the United States, of 
which about 10 or 12 control about 65 
percent of all the business, reach as high 
as $6,000,000 a year. If this bill, with 
the restrictions it removes on oleo, is 
passed, undoubtedly, the advertising 
budget will go many times higher; and 
with the artful methods of modern pres- 
entation, used without restraint, the 
oleo interests will come pretty close to 
driving the butter of the United States 
off the market entirely in the not too 
distant future, or will make butter, be- 
cause of the competition of the low-cost 
oils, eventually such a luxury product 
that very few people, indeed, will be able 
to afford it. 

Manifestly, at the present time, on the 
basis of price, butterfat at 75 cents a 
pound simply cannot compete with soy- 
bean oil or cottonseed oil or coconut oil 
at 12 or 13 cents a pound. I am told 
that oleomargarine is now selling for 
around 26 and 28 cents a pound. If 
we merely take the proper differential, 
we find that butter is selling at nowhere 
near the mark-up margin, percentage- 
wise or even pennywise, at which oleo- 
margarine is selling today to the Ameri- 
can public, based on the cost of the basic 
oils which go into oleomargarine. In 
other words, the manufacturers of oleo- 
margarine, made from the oils which are 
employed in its production, and sold tax- 
free to the public, should be selling oleo- 
margarine to the public at about 17 or 
18 cents a pound, rather than the 26 
to 28 cents a pound they are now charg- 
ing. I have no doubt that once the per- 
mission is given to the small concentra- 
tion of great corporations to make oleo- 
margarine as only a side line, before long 
they will have such a hold on the market 
that they will be able to increase the 
price of oleomargarine, and instead of 
giving the people a cheaper product, the 
people will be eventually paying a greater 
price. The profits will go into the 

ckets of such great world oil-controll- 

g trusts, if you please, as Lever Bros., 
as was so well demonstrated by the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota [Mr. LANGER! 
the other day, 
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Mr. President, I do not care to take a 
great deal of the time of the Senate in 
the discussion of the question of color, 
and I shall not do so, as other Senators 
have discussed it. It has been pointed 
out heretofore, but I think we should ac- 
centuate the fact, that the courts of the 
land themselves have protected color. 
People are heard to say that there is no 
exclusive right to a color, that the butter 
producers cannot contend that they 
should be protected in the color of butter, 
which has been standardized by usage 
and by the expenditure of a great deal of 
money and a great deal of training over 
the past many years, and that they have 
no éxclusive right to the use of that color 
in their product. The courts of the 
country have decided differently. The 
famous Yellow Cab case has been called 
to the attention of the Senate repeatedly. 
I shall not requote the decision, but I 
again wish to emphasize the case. The 
color of soap, I believe in the Lifebuoy 
case, was Clearly set forth as being a fac- 
tor in the special development and the 
special attention given to that soap by 
the company which has been mentioned. 
So color has been protected. 

The Federal Trade Commission under- 
takes today to protect one industry 
against apparently intended aping its 
product by another industry, that is, it 
protects a corporation, or a producer, or 
manufacturer against labeling or adver- 
tising by another designed to deceive the 
purchaser into thinking that he is buy- 
ing some other brand or design or type of 
goods or merchandise. Such protection 
is being afforded every day. 

In my own office this moment I have a 
case from my State in which the Federal 
Trade Commission is looking into state- 
ments and declarations on the outside of 
a package which I think would lead rea- 
sonable people to believe that the pack- 
age was intended to deceive the purchas- 
ing public into thinking it was getting 
another manufacturer’s product under a 
name under which the original manu- 
facturer has built up a business over a 
period of a good many years. Such ac- 
tion is taken in the case of individuals in 
business and as to manufactured prod- 
ucts, and it is done without patent or 
copyright protection. 

Here we have the case of butter, which 
involves the economic stability of 2,500,- 
000 smali farmers. Countless farm chil- 
dren have been educated on the butter 
and egg checks, or the cream and egg 
checks, which have come in weekly to 
the farms of the United States, when 
other sources of revenue have been miss- 
ing. Two and a half million farmers in 
the United States who have gone into 
the business of producing butter, which, 
as I said a while ago, is age-old, and who 
continue it after spending many years 
building up acceptable, reliable, and pro- 
ductive dairy herds, are facing the com- 
petition of oleomargarine, if this bill be- 
comes law, and if interstate shipments 
of colored oleo are to be permitted, and 
promoted by national advertising in 
great programs which the dairy industry 
cannot begin to approach. We see this 
great segment of 2,500,000 ordinary, 
hard-working, family-raising people, 
threatened with either the necessity of 
losing their investments or having to 
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change their entire method of operating 
their diversified farms. 

Mr. President, in the discussion of the 
pending legislation it has been taken for 
granted by many of us that the yellow 
oleomargarine threat is one that con- 
cerns butter, and butter alone. This, 
however, is a misconception. The pas- 
sage of H. R. 2023 would hit not only at 
butter, but at every other important 
segment of the dairy industry. I can 
use by way of illustration a row of 
dominoes. If the first domino is tipped 
they will all fall over. So in the case 
of the dairy industry. If H. R. 2023 is 
passed, it will touch not only butter, it 
will touch fluid milk, it will touch the 
evaporated milk industry, it will touch 
the dry milk industry, it will touch the 
ice cream and cheese industries. Those 
are great outlets of the dairy and cattle 
industry of the United States. 

I have here with me, compiled for 
brevity, excerpts from the statements of 
six individuals, each of whom has a 
primary interest in one of the major 
products just named. These spokesmen 
were asked to appraise and -evaluate 
what the effect would be in their par- 
ticular end of the dairy industry if the 
bars were to be let down on yellow oleo. 
Their conclusions were presented last 
week at a joint meeting of dairy farmer 
groups and dairy industry representa- 
tives. 

Speaking for evaporated milk was Wal- 
ter Page of New York, treasurer and gen- 
eral manager of the Midland Coopera- 
tive Dairy Association. He pointed out 
that evaporated milk—like butter—is 
threatened by an imitation which, to the 
average consumer, is indistinguishable 
from the real product. This imitation is 
filled milk, in which vegetable oils are 
substituted for the natural butterfat. 
Filled milk made its first appearance 
about 1915 and its production grew by 
leaps and bounds for the simple reason 
that it could be produced at a cost of 
about 3 cents less per can than evapo- 
rated milk. It can be sold for less than 
evaporated milk and it nets a larger 
profit. Mr. Page said: 

The fraud and deception which was in- 
volved in filled milk finally resulted in the 
enactment of the Federal Filled Milk Act 
which prohibits its shipment in interstate 
commerce. If it were not for the Filled Milk 
Act the imitation would be a very serious 
problem—just as yellow oleo will become a 
serious problem if its unrestricted shipment 
is allowed in interstate commerce, 


Mr. President, I call the attention of 
this body to the fact that the purpose 
and effect of the Filled Milk Act is identi- 
cal with that of the Gillette-Wiley sub- 
stitute amendment to H. R. 2023—to pre- 
vent the movement in interstate com- 
merce of a substitute dairy product. The 
Filled Milk Act permits the individual 
States to determine whether that product 
can be manufactured within its borders, 
and there are several States which do in 
fact permit it. The Gillette-Wiley 
amendment would give to the States the 
same right of decision with respect to 
yellow oleomargarine. The Filled Milk 
Act has been upheld by the United States 
Supreme Court. Isubmit that in this act 
we have the legal, economic, and moral 
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precedent for the enactment of the Gil- 
lette-Wiley amendment. 

Mr. Page, speaking in behalf of the 
evaporated milk industry, concludes: 

In the evaporated milk industry we don’t 
want to see the farmers injured by letting 
down the bars to imitation dairy products. 
One of the greatest markets for American- 
made industrial goods is the dairy farmers. 
Industrial workers would be better eo to pay 
the oleo taxes—if they are necessary to pro- 
tect against yellow oleo—and thereby keep 
the dairy farmer market prosperous for the 
purchase of industrial products. 


DRY MILK CLOSELY LINKED WITH BUTTER 


As for dry milk, we are all familiar with 
the fact that nonfat dry milk solids 
and butter are complementary dairy 
products. In the manufacture of but- 
ter from whole milk, the butterfat goes 
into the butter.. The residue is available 
for drying, and the resultant product is 
an abundant source of the important ele- 
ments which make milk the ideal food. 
It is obvious that any condition which 
would eventually reduce the volume of 
butter production would also affect. the 
production of dry milk. 

Gar Wagner, assistant manager of the 
McDonald Cooperative Dairy Co., of 
Flint, Mich., summarized the results As 
follows: 

Butter and dry milk solids are comple- 
mentary dairy products—the only important 
milk products with this characteristic. If 
butter prices drop, the skim portion of the 
milk must carry a larger share of the load, 
pricewise. Yellow oleo would cut the volume 
of factory separated milk used for butter, and 
likewise nonfat solids. 

The only result would be higher prices for 
nonfat solids. The amount used in foods 
would be cut. Price has been the main rea- 
son why bakers and others have not used the 
recommended quantities of nonfat solids. 
Higher prices would defeat increased con- 
sumption; would cause reduction in use, 

FILLED CHEESE IS ANOTHER THREAT ` 


Cheese is another dairy product which 
will suffer if the oleomargarine interests 
are successful in having all restraints re- 
moved in the coloring of their product in 
imitation of butter. The position of the 
dairy farmers whose milk goes into 
cheese production was outlined by Milo 
K. Swanton, secretary of the Wisconsin 
Council of Agriculture, Madison. The 
chief threat to cheese producers, of 
course, is that once we undermine our 
food standards by permitting imitation 
products to masquerade without restric- 
tions as genuine products, there will be 
open invitation for the manufacture of 
filled cheese—just as there will be for 
the manufacture of filled milk, filled ice 
cream, and yellow oleo. That is the 
vitally important point which was 
stressed by Mr. Swanton when he said: 

The yellow oleo issue is a battle of substi- 
tutes that involves every one of us in the 
dairy industry. What happens to one branch 
of the dairy industry faces every other 
branch. 

Cheese is directly concerned with what af- 
fects butter because in cheese manufacture 
there is a recovery of fat from whey, which 
goes into butter. 

Indirectly we also are concerned because 
we think in terms of defending the inalien- 
able right of consumers to depend—in their 
choice of foods—on the senses of sight, feel, 
taste, smell, and hearing. Each one of these 
senses is violated by yellow oleo, 
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Mr. President, I believe this last state- 
ment deserves emphasis. In the manu- 
facture and merchandising of yellow 
oleomargarine its processors are seeking 
to hoodwink each one of the five senses 
by which we mortals are able to tell the 
true from the false, the genuine from 
the imitation. They are permitted to 
hydrogenate their oily substances to the 
consistency and the “feel” of butter. 
They are allowed to add butter flavor to 
simulate butter’s taste and smell. They 
have infringed upon our hearing with 
beguiling phrases that suggest green 
pastures and the gentle fragrance of the 
dairy—a far cry from the heavy stench 
of the oil-pressing plant. Finally, they 
are seeking to deceive our sense of sight 
by coloring their product yellow. And 
all to what purpose? Simply for the 
selfish purpose of usurping the table- 
spread market of America. 

FLUID-MILK PRODUCERS WOULD FEEL 
REPERCUSSIONS 


Raymond Skinner, of Memphis, Tenn, 
representing the Milk Industry Founda- 
tion and speaking for the fluid-milk 
industry, summed it up this way: 3 

We have less fault to find with a truly 
substitute product- than with a camoufiaged 
product, such as oleomargarine. Oleo relies 
upon dairy products for camouflage. Oleo 
made without the addition of milk products 
and butter flavor would be ordinary cooking 
fat. It couldn't be produced without the 
camouflage of dairy products. 

Why is the fluid-milk group interested in 
the yellow oleo issue? 

1. Because fluid milk is one member of the 
dairy-products family, and anything which 
injures one member of the family injures all. 

2. Because we belieye in preserving some 
semblance of competitive decency. 

3. Because we believe in the rights of indi- 
vidual communities to determine what shcu!d 
be manufactured and sold in these ¢om- 
munities. 

4. Because as producers would be driven 
o`t of the dairy industry because of unfair 
oleo competition, fluid-milk prices would one 
day go so high that substitutes for other 
dairy products would have to take over. 


Mr. President, in connection with sub- 
stitutes for other dairy products, I will 
say that I have brought with me a little 
example of what is going to happen to 
us and what is happening to us. If the 
pending bill is passed and unlimited ad- 
vertising and uncontrolled interstate 
shipments of oleo products become en- 
trenched in this country, it will be found 
that every other field of dairy produc- 
tion will be subject to the ersatz treat- 
ment, and dairy products will suffer, 
either because of prohibitively high 
prices or because of the industry going 
out of business entirely. 

I have here an imitation whipping 
cream synthetic put on the market as 
“whipped topping.” It has to be kept 
under refrigeration. It is made by a 
corporation in Buffalo, N. L. It is ad- 
vertised as: 


A delicious topping for desserts, salads, 
gelatins, and pastries. 


The following statement appears on 
the carton: 

The pure, frozen soy cream. for whipping. 

Mr. President, we see that there is de- 


ception right at the outset, namely, a 
“cream for whipping.” 
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Of course, Mr. President, in the past 
cream for whipping has always been the 
product of the dairy cow. 

This further statement appears on the 
carton: 

Has all these advantages: 

Whips to three times its bulk. 

Whips simply and quickly. 

Can be rewhipped and rewhipped. 

Keeps indefinitely frozen—keeps for a week 
at normal refrigerator temperature. 

Economical in cost. 

Can be whipped to any desired stiffness. 

Retains its flavor and appearance. 


Here is the statement, printed on the 
carton, of what is in it, according to the 
label: 

Water, hydrogenated soya oll, with added 
propylene glycol monosterate, soy protein, 
corn syrup, salt, artificial flavor, artificial 
color, 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Wiruers in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Iowa yield to the Senator from 
Vermont? 

Mr. HICKEI LOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Is there anything on the 
package to indicate that “soy” is a bean? 
The Senator has not yet read anything 
from the label to indicate that the con- 
sumer is told that “soy” is a bean. The 
consumer might well think that soy is a 
breed of cow. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I may say to 
the Senator from Vermont that I am un- 
able to find anything of that sort on the 
package. I am quite certain that there 
is no statement on the package that 
“soy” is a bean. The label says “soya 
oil” and “soy protein,” but there is noth- 
ing on the label to show that it comes 
from soy beans, other than the word 
“soya” and the word “soy.” 

Mr. AIKEN. There is nothing on the 
label to indicate that “soy” is not a breed 
of cow, is there? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. No. 

But, Mr. President, one of the signifi- 
cant distortions about the advertising is 
the statement appearing on the bottom 
of the container: 

Pure frozen soy cream. 


At one place the words “soya oil” ap- 
pear, and at another place the words 
“soy protein” appear. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is why I asked the 
question, because there are millions of 
consumers who would not know that 
“soy cream” was not simply a variation 
from Jersey cream or Guernsey cream. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. That could be. 

Mr, AIKEN. It is, I think, a fact. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. But I think 
perhaps one of the glaring deceptions 
contained in the statements appearing 
on the carton is: 

The pure frozen soy cream for whipping. 


In other words, whipping cream. 
Those who market this article are trying 
to make the public believe they are put- 
ting out a whipping cream. But it is a 
synthetic product completely, starting 
with a water base, and then filled with 
various oils and chemical products and 
proteins. 

Mr. President, the reason for this illus- 
tration I think is manifest, namely, that 
here is another product which now is 
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actually being produced and put on the 
market, in an attempt to take away an- 
other great field for the sale of dairy 
products. It is not inconceivable that 
with great advertising programs and 
the attractive appeal which can be made 
to the eye and the attractive representa- 
tions which can be made by the wording 
of the labels, the producers of such prod- 
ucts, who make these very ingenious 
presentations can, with substitutes such 
as this “whipping cream,” invade the 
market with great rapidity. Then, as 
in the case of the first of a row of domi- 
noes, where the first domino which falls 
over will, in turn, cause the falling over 
of all the other dominoes in the row, so 
it will be not alone a question of butter 
whose market will be destroyed, and the 
reliability of whose market will be de- 
stroyed, but of the destruction of the 
markets of the succeeding dominoes, so 
to speak, representing the milk, the but- 
ter, and the cheese business. 

I do not know when the production of 
synthetic cheese will begin. Perhaps it 
has begun. If so, I do not know it. But 
I did not know until a few days ago that 
synthetic whipping cream is now being 
produced to invade this market. Sena- 
tors will find that the profit motive of a 
few concentrated corporations to invade 
and obtain this market for their various 
and diversified products will know no 
bounds and will be without conscience. 
They will steal the market of two and 
one-half million dairy product producers 
in the United States, and with little 
thought or care as to the economic well- 
being or prosperity of the great, evenly 
spread dairy segment of our farm econ- 
omy in the United States, just so a few 
corporations in the United States may 
make a little more profit return in their 
business, 

Mr. President, these statements are no 
idle threats. If we sabotage the butter 
industry, we undermine the entire dairy 
industry. The effect will not be felt to- 
morrow. It will be at least a matter of 
months; perhaps years. But so surely as 
we cripple one important segment of 
dairying, the paralysis will creep through 
the entire industry. More and more 
dairymen will go out of business or 


reduce their herds. They will have no , 


alternative. And in the end, American 
consumers will have lost their present 
abundant source of dairy products and 
meat products—the products upon which 
we have built a dietary standard that 
is largely responsible for our present 
strength. 
THE ISSUES INVOLVED, FROM THE BUTTER 
VIEWPOINT 


Speaking in behalf of butter, N. R. 
Baker, vice president of the Fairmont 
Foods Co., Columbus, Ohio, stated: 


In the butter-oleo controversy at least five 
important issues are involved: The moral 
issue; the economic issue; the political issue; 
the human element; and the issue of fraud 
and deception. 

The moral issue is one of common right or 
wrong. It is certainly not in keeping with 
the American spirit of fair play to allow an 
imitation product to supplant a genuine by 
means of dubious practice. Yellow oleo in 
imitation of butter is simply the first of a 
long line of ersatz products that might 
similarly ceek to supplant their natural 
counterparts, 
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In keeping with that statement by Mr. 
Baker, I again point out the ersatz 
product of “whip topping” I have just 
shown to the Senate. 

I continue to quote from the statement 
by Mr. Baker: 

Under the economic issue there is the con- 
trast between the soil-improving effect of 
dairy husbandry and the soil depletion con- 
nected with the growing of oil-bearing crops, 
There is the cost involved in the resulting 
surpluses of dairy products, and the cost 
in displacing a large segment of agriculture 
that would be displaced by a reduction in 
dairy production. 

The political issue is one of States’ rights, 
and the privilege that the States alone 
should have in deciding such questions as 
whether yellow oleo should be permitted 
within State borders. The human ele- 
ment—a very important factor—is involved 
in the interests of several million farm fam- 
ilies as contrasted with the interests of a 
few hundred families concerned with the 
manufacture of oleo. 

The fraud and deception issue is of course 
fundamental. It is simply a proposition of 
the devious ways and means in which yel- 
low oleo will be palmed off as butter, if its 
unrestricted manufacture and sale is 
allowed. 

ICE CREAM LIKEWISE THREATENED 


Aside from butter, evaporated milk, 
and cheese, ice cream is another dairy 
product that is in line for wholesale sub- 
stitution, once the pattern is set and ap- 
proved for yellow oleo. Ice cream is par- 
ticularly susceptible of imitation, and 
filled ice cream will be the rule rather 
than the exception if the parade of imi- 
tation dairy products is allowed to get 
started. Robert Hibben, executive sec- 
retary of the International Association 
of Ice Cream Manufacturers, makes this 
brief and pointed comment: 

Dairy products may be likened to a row 
of dominoes, standing on end. If one of 
them is tipped over, the whole row will fall 
down. If butter is hurt by letting down the 
bars on yellow oleo, every other dairy prod- 
uct will feel a direct injurious effect. 


Mr. President, I have presented very 
briefly the statements of representatives 
of each of the important segments of 
dairying—evaporated milk, dry milk, 
cheese, fluid milk, butter, and ice cream, 
These statements verify what we all 
should know and heed—that the oleo- 
margarine issue is not merely a contro- 
versy on butter and yellow oleo. Itis an 
issue which involves every dairy product 
and every dairy farmer, and, in the end, 
every consumer of dairy products and 
meat products in America. 

As I said at the outset, Mr. President, 
the question of taxes on oleomargarine 
is eliminated in this debate because, un- 
der both approaches—under House bill 
2023 as it now confronts us and under 
the Gillette-Wiley substitute—the taxes 
on oleomargarine are completely elimi- 
nated. The question then resolves it- 
self down to the point not of eliminating 
yellow oleomargarine necessarily from 
the American market but reserving to 
each State itself the right to say whether 
the manufacture and sale of colored 
oleomargarine shall be permitted within 
its borders. If a State says it may be, 
then, under its sovereignty and under 
its sovereign right, it can permit the 
manufacture and sale of yellow oleo. 
Under the Gillette-Wiley amendment, 
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the interstate shipment of yellow oleo is 
forbidden, but under the amendment the 
question of whether they want to permit 
yellow oleo is left to the States. Under 
the Wiley amendment, however, great 
oleo concentration plants cannot be set 
up in one part of the United States and 
their product be shipped in interstate 
commerce as colored oleomargarine. It 
could still be shipped under its natural 
color, in any event, and under either bill, 

So there is no proposal here to deny to 
the States of the Union the right to have 
colored oleomargarine sold, but it is pro- 
posed to preserve to the States the right 
to say whether it shall be manufactured 
and sold within their borders. In each 
bill the taxes are eliminated and are out 
of the question. But the philosophy un- 
derlying the whole program on the part 
of the oleo interests is that of imitation, 
amounting to business banditry, if you 
please, Mr. President, of the color of one 
of, the greatest dietary products the 
human race has ever developed, namely, 
butter, natural butter from the dairy 
cows of America. If this bill passes, the 
movement will spread abroad, and pretty 
soon we shall find the American cow sup- 
planted by the oil press and, yes, coconut 
oil will be coming here, and will push 


the cottonseed oil boys back on their 


haunches just as quickly as production 
in the coconut oil field in other parts of 
the world can be more highly developed. 
We need have no fear, Mr. President, but 
that Lever Bros.—so friendly now—and 
the other great oil-producing interests 
and cartels of the world will have no 
hesitancy in flooding the United States 
with coconut oil and palm oil, when their 
production is up to a competitive basis. 
In their business ruthlessness, they will 
disregard the interests of the cottonseed 
producers in this country, they will dis- 
regard the interests of the soybean pro- 
ducers in this country when and as coco- 
nut oil and palm oil produced in other 
parts of the world become sufficiently 
plentiful to push our locally produced 
oils off their synthetic markets. Al- 
though they are great pals today in this 
common interest, they will have no 
sympathy then, with those who are at- 
tempting to force an unlimited and un- 
controlled sale of yellow oleo on the 
American public. They are great friends 
today. They are great buddies, but the 
minute the coconut oil in drums begins 
to roll in from the South Pacific and 
other places, the minute palm oil pro- 
duction reaches the point where its vol- 
ume will warrant their doing it, they 
will just as ruthlessly drive the cotton- 
seed and soybean oil producers into 
outer darkness, as today, with their 
world-wide set-up and their concentra- 
tion of manufacturing plants they are 
trying to drive the butter industry and, 
therefore, the dairy industry of this 
country to the wall. 

It is impossible to stop a dairy cow by 
turning off the spigot, Mr. President. It 
takes years to develop a dairy herd; it 
takes great expense to develop a dairy 
herd, and it takes a high degree of train- 
ing and knowledge to operate success- 
fully a dairy business, great or small. 
Dairy cows cannot be turned into some- 
thing else if business gets a little bad— 
unless they are turned into the slaugh- 
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terhouse. Dairymen do not have the ver- 


satility the great manufacturers have of 
stopping production in one line if it is 
uneconomic and turning their resources 
into another field. The dairymen can- 
not do that. Dairying, like farming it- 
self, is a long-range, skilled, and finan- 
cially hazardous occupation. We are to- 
day threatening the very existence of a 
business and an industry that furnishes 
a food product to the American people 
at a reasonable cost; we are today facing 
the undermining: of that entire business. 
If we permit substitution to go on un- 
controlled, we shall be doing a disservice 
to the American economy not only in a 
dietary way but in a financial way that 
may plague us for many, many years 
to come. 
DEATH OF WILLIE SIX 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, though I 
expect to speak briefly on the pending 
question, I should like first to address 
myself to a personal matter. It was my 
good fortune some years ago to have been 
a student at the University of the South, 
which is situated on a high plateau in 
the Cumberland Mountains between 
Chattanooga and Nashville. The uni- 
versity had commonly been known as 
Sewanee through the decades since the 
War Between the States because it is lo- 
cated adjacent to the tiny village of 
Sewanee, Tenn. 

Sewanee, Mr. President, is a small 
liberal arts university for men; it re- 
mains as one of the few such institutions 
in the Nation. The university’s prime 
hope is to help her sons secure and earn 
for themselves an ability to think, to 
master any subject with reasonable fa- 
cility, and to live broadly and happily in 
the years beyond graduation. The sons 


of Sewanée remain grateful for the en- 


couragement and stimulus to curiosity 
provided by their university. 

Not all the sons of Sewanee have been 
undergraduates, and some of them have 
never qualified for a degree. But among 
these, Mr. President, are to be found 
those whom the university and all her 
graduates hold in the highest possible 
regard, respect, and affection. One such 
son of Sewanee. passed away yesterday, 
after a life of Christian usefulness, and 
the junior Senator from Washington has 
risen to express his personal feeling of 
loss and to extend his sympathy to the 
family of a man by the name of Willie 
Six. 

From the New York Times of this 
morning I wish to read an obituary about 
a good and God-fearing Christian: 

NEGRO FOOTBALL AIDE MOURNED AT SEWANEE 

SEWANEE, TENN., January 12.—A Sewanee 
tradition passed today with the death of 
Willie Six, a bent and kindly old Negro who 
eased the aching muscles of Sewanee foot- 
ball players for 36 years. 

Six was football trainer and confidant of 
his “white folks” on University of the South 
teams from 1909 until his retirement in 1947. 
The 63-year-old trainer, whose real name 
was Sims, died at his home after an illness 
of several months. 

His love for the university and for his 
“boys” endeared him to thousands who at- 
tended Sewanee. At his retirement the tra- 
dition-steeped university observed “Willie 
Six Day” during homecoming festivities. 
More than 3,000 of his boys of years ago 
attended. 
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Among those present were six Protestant 
Episcopal bishops, five Army generals, a 
United States Senator, two members of the 
Tennessee Supreme Court, two college presi- 
dents, an air line president, and a National, 
Broadcasting network president. 

They presented to him a purse of more 
than $2,500. A plaque also was presented, 
along with a leather-bound scrapbook with 
all his newspaper clippings and more than 
100 congratulatory messages. 

Willie often boasted that in all his years 

as trainer he had never seen his team scored 
upon. “I always turned my head,” he 
explained. 

When Willie was asked at his retirement 
to pick the greatest Sewanee team of all, 
he replied with an answer he had used for 
36 years: It's the one a’comin’ up.” 


Mr. President, when I heard of the 
passing of this good friend I expressed 
my own feelings in a telegram to one of 
the authorities at Sewanee, and, for the 
benefit of Willie Six’s family, and be- 
cause of my respect for him and because, 
in my official capacity as a Senator from 
one of the 48 States of the Union, I wish 
to acknowledge the passing of this real 
American, I should like to read the tele- 
gram into the RECORD: 

JANUARY 12, 1950. 
Mr. ARTHUR CHITTY, 
University of the South, 
Sewanee, Tenn.: 

My distress over the passing of Willie Six 
is keen and deeply sincere, Because of what 
I knew him to be I have always considered 
him to be among the foremost Americans 
I have ever known. His virtues of humility, 
integrity, decency, and reliability were un- 
excelled by anyone else. I consider his com- 
ment “The best team Sewanee ever had was 
the team that is a coming up“ to be among 
the priceless gems of Wisdom ever uttered. 
Generations of Sewanee men are better men 
because Willie Six was their tutor in the ways 
of life. I am privileged to have counted 
myself as being a friend of his. 

Harry P. CAIN, 
United States Senator. 


Good people, Mr. President, never die. 
I think both of us are in agreement on 
that fact. Willie Six has gone to join 
friends up above, where he will obviously 
live forever. 


REPEAL OF OLEOMARGARINE TAXES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 2023) to regulate oleo- 
margarine, to repeal certain taxes relat- 
ing to oleomargarine, and for other 


purposes, 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I should 
like rather briefly to address myself to 
the pending question. x 

For several days the butter-oleo ques- 
tion has been ably debated on the floor of 
the Senate. The Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. FutsricHt] presented the argu- 
ments of the oleomargarine manufac- 
turers. Answering him have been some 
of the most distinguished Members of 
this body. The Record of the past sev- 
eral days is replete with arguments, sta- 
tistics, facts, figures, and phantasies— 
all bearing on butter and oleo. 

But as I read the speeches and de- 
bates, I note a striking omission from 
the record. Seldom, if ever, during the 
debate has any Senator spoken on be- 
half of the consumer or attempted to 
present his wishes gnd opinions in this 
matter. One might almost say that the 
battle lines are drawn between a few 
great manufacturing corporations on the 
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one side and a large group of farmers on 
the other. Both are fighting for the same 
thing—the market represented by the 
28,000,000 families in the United States 
who daily use in their kitchen and put 
on their table some sort of nutritious 


spread. Yet up to this point there has. 


been little reference to what these con- 
sumers themselves say about the prob- 
lem now under discussion. 

For the last 14 months polls and sur- 
veys of public opinion have not occupied 
the high place they once held in our 
country. No one of us, I am sure, any 
longer considers opinion polls to be a 
precise measure of public thinking. Few 
of us would take issue, however, with the 
broad results of an opinion poll, properly 
made by experienced, objective special- 
ists in that field. 

Within the last few days I have had 
an opportunity to study just such a sur- 
vey. It was made by the firm of Benson 
& Benson, Inc., of Princeton, N. J. That 
firm is recognized as one of the leaders 
in the complicated art of determining 
public thinking. I am interested and 
surprised by some of the opinions which 
this survey has revealed to exist in the 
public mind. If the results of this sur- 
vey correctly indicate the temper of the 
public—and I have no reason to doubt 
that they do so—many of us have been 
tilting at a windmill during these de- 
bates. Recent discussion here has been 
along one line. The public’s thinking 
is along another line. It is timely that 
we take into account in our deliberations 
where the public stands on this question, 

Let us take up, first of all, the basic 
question of how important yellow oleo- 
margarine is to consumers. Bear in 
mind that I am not discussing how im- 
portant yellow oleomargarine is to the 
producers of that commodity. Iam talk- 
ing about how the consumers feel. There 
is a great deal of difference. 

A broad cross section of consumers in 
all parts of the country were asked this 
question and I quote directly from the 
survey: 

How much difference (aside from price) 
does it make to you whether or not you can 
buy oleomargarine colored yellow—a great 
deal, a fair amount, only a little, or no dif- 
ference? 


Here are the answers to that question: 
58 percent of the people, almost 3 people 
out of every 5, said it made no difference 
to them whatsoever. Another 11 percent 
said it made only a little difference. 
That means that to almost 7 out of 10 
consumers it makes little or no difference 
whether oleomargarine is colored yellow. 
There are some, to be sure, who think 
that the availability of yellow oleo is a 
matter of major importance. Twenty 
percent of the people replied that it made 
a great deal of difference to them, while 
another 11 percent said it made a fair 
amount of difference. 

We could give or take a few percentage 
points either way. The fact remains that 
by a majority of more than 2 to 1 the 
consumers of this country are on record 
as saying it makes little or no difference 
to them whether they can buy oleomar- 
garine colored yellow. It is very interest- 
ing to note in this connection that the 
housewives see almost eye to eye with 
the men of the family. Broken down be- 
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tween men and women the survey shows 
little difference in opinion. 

I should like to pose this question to 
my colleagues: Do these facts testify to a 
mandate from the people for yellow oleo? 

Weare all trying to obtain an adequate 
answer to that question. 

I say they do not, that the call for 
yellow oleo comes almost entirely from 
the manufacturers of that product. The 
Senator from Arkansas has stated that 
the sole purpose of the margarine in- 
terests was to sell more margarine. To 
bring that about they have intelligently 
and relentlessly propagandized the as- 
sumption that consumers clamor for 
yellow oleo. The facts of the matter now 
arise to confound them and to expose the 
propaganda as a myth. 

Before I leave this one phase of the 
opinion survey, I want to point out an- 
other very significant finding. A simi- 
lar survey was taken in May 1948 by the 
same organization. The results were in- 
corporated into the testimony before the 
House committee considering the oleo 


question. At that time the survey re- 


ported that to 62 percent of the people 
it made little or no difference whether 
they could buy yellow oleo. During the 
year and a half that has elapsed since 
that first survey was taken, the oleo- 
margarine mimeograph and counter- 
charge machines have been grinding 
away furiously at a great clip. How- 
ever, the current survey, which was 
taken in November and December of last 
year, showed a marked increase in the 
percentage of people to whom yellow 
oleomargarine made little or no differ- 
ence. Eighteen months ago the figure 
was 62 percent. Sixty-two out of every 
100 did not care one way or another, 
Today, after all the to- be- expected oleo- 
margarine interests’ denials, the figure 
of those who do not care one way or 
another whether oleomargarine is col- 
ored yellow has risen to 69 percent. If 
there is a mandate to be read from these 
figures it is, from my own point of view, 
along these lines: We the people are not 
much interested in yellow oleomargarine, 

However, it is legislation we are de- 
bating, not consumer opinion. The sur- 
vey from which I have quoted went to 
the heart of the matter, and asked the 
people this question, which I think is a 
fair one: 

At present there is a Federal tax of one- 
fourth cent a pound on white oleomargarine 
and 10 cents a pound on yellow oleomar- 
garine, as well as certain retailers’ license 
fees. A law has been suggested which would 
do these two things: 

1. Remove the present taxes and license 
fees on oleomargarine, and permit the sale 
of white oleomargarine which could be col- 
ored at home or anywhere else. 

2. Forbid the shipment of yellow oleo- 
margarine from one State to another and 
let each State decide whether or not yel- 
low oleomargarine should be made and sold 
within the State. 

Would you approve or disapprove of a law 
which would do both of those things? 


It will immediately be apparent that 
this question describes the Gillette- 
Wiley substitute amendment to the oleo 
bill. The question is not couched in le- 
gal language, and it does not go into all 
the details, but it is, I believe, a fair and 
unbiased statement of the basic elements 
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of the Gillette-Wiley substitute amend- 
ment. Now, let us see the public reac- 
tion. Perhaps it will be a guide to us in 
our continuing consideration of this 
question. 

First of all, the survey results show 
that 26 percent of the people have no 
opinion on the proposed legislation as 
stated, or no opinion of any kind on any 
subject having to do with butter and 
oleomargarine. These people are in a 
different category from those who on 
preelection polls say they have not yet 
made up their minds. These are people 
who simply have no opinion. They are 
just not interested in the question. 

But what of the other people? Fifty- 
two percent of all consumers would ap- 
prove such a law, while only 22 percent 
would disapprove, or a margin of 30 per- 
cent. These figures mean that of the 
people who have an opinion on the pend- 
ing legislation and who think of it and 
are interested in it, 7 out of 10 favor the. 
enactment of the Wiley-Gillette amend- 
ment. It is pertinent again to take a 
look at how the housewives voted on this 
issue as compared with ihe men. After 
all, housewives are the Nation’s buyers, 
especially of food products. Let us look 
at the record and see what the ladies 
have to say. 

Curiously enough, more women than 
men approve the legislation described, 
which is, as I have said, virtually the 
Gillette-Wiley substitute amendment. 
Fifty-three percent of the women ap- 
prove the proposed legislation as against 
only 50 percent of the men. Eighteen 
percent of the women disapprove, as 
against 26 percent of the men. Twenty- 
nine percent of all women have no opin- 
ion. That is a curious situation, wheth- 
er the question is oleomargarine or any- 
thing else. Twenty-nine percent of all 
women have no opinion, while 24 percent 
of the men have no opinion and no in- 
terest. The ladies, it seems, are even 
less impressed by oleo propaganda than 
are the men. Perhaps they have seen 
and heard so much of it up to this 
time that its lacx of justifiable substance 
has become all too clear. 

The oleomargarine interests are obvi- 
ously, and I think properly, afraid of the 
Gillette-Wiley substitute amendment. 
The Senator from Arkansas in his elo- 
quent speech before the Senate on Janu- 
ary 4 tried to discredit the amendment 
by ridicule, I think, by laughing at it a 
little bit. Adroitly the basic problem of 
States’ rights was avoided by the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas, or obscured in a 
smoke screen of time-worn propaganda 
arguments. 

It would be a very rash man who 
would undertake to say why it is that 
American men and women so obviously 
approve the basic provisions of the Gil- 
lette-Wiley amendment. Yet it seems to 
me that in our deliberations we need 
to know, and, in fact, ought to know, 
the underlying reasons for the public’s 
opinion of this proposed amendment. 

Fortunately, in taking the poll, Ben- 
son & Benson asked the people why it 
was that they felt as they did. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Serator from Washington yield? 

Mr. CAIN. The Senator from Wash- 
ington would like to suggest that he has 
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perhaps 5 or 6 minutes more of his ad- 
dress, and would prefer to answer all 
questions at the conclusion; but if it is 
important to the Senator from Arkansas, 
the answer is yes, I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
putting so much faith in polls, and, be- 
cause he has just now been discussing 
polls, I wondered if he had heard about 
a poll recently taken in Ohio, which was 
a real poll, in which the people voted 
on the issue of oleomargarine, and in 
which they eliminated the prohibition 
on yellow margarine by half a million 
votes. Had he heard of that poll? 

Mr. CAIN. As the Senator from Ar- 
kansas knows, the junior Senator from 
Washington has but recently returned to 
the Senate, and quite naturally all his 
time has been occupied with a study of 
the poll to which he is referring. I shall 
at the first opportunity look up and ana- 
lyze the vote to which the Senator from 
Arkansas has just alluded, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I referred to an 
election. It was not a poll by Benson & 
Benson, or by the dairy people, at all. 
It was a legal, bona fide election in the 
State of Ohio, just last November. I 
thought that if the Senator was inter- 
ested in polls, the result of that election 
gave a good indication of what the people 
really thought. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Washington yield? 

Mr. CAIN. I should merely like to 
respond to the Senator from Arkansas 
that people think differently in different 
States. I am not quite certain or satis- 
fied as to what the people in the State 
of Ohio are thinking about this question, 
but regardless of how they may think, 
people in other areas of the country hold 
the views I am expressing. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator knows 
that Ohio is a great dairy and agri- 
cultural State. 

Mr, CAIN. I do, indeed. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is significant 
that under such conditions as exist in 
Ohio, the majority in favor of the re- 
peal of the oleo legislation was so great 
as it was. In that poll about 2,500,000 
people participated. It was not a little 
sample ballot, in which the poll taker 
picks out the people he knows are favor- 
able to what he is advocating. The poll 
was of everybody in Ohio. 

Mr. CAIN. Is the Senator from 
Arkansas suggesting that all the clients 
of Benson & Benson, and other such fact- 
finding bodies, should immediately dis- 
pense with such activities because the 
producers of facts seek information only 
from their friends? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I might remind 
the Senator of the divergence in the re- 
sult of the Gallup poll and other polls 
about the national election in 1948. 
There was a similar situation. The 
actual poll, which was the election, 
showed quite a different result from that 
of the hired polls, similar to those taken 
by Benson & Benson. I assume. that 
Benson & Benson, whoever they are—I 
do not know who is meant—were em- 
Ployed by Mr. Holman and his group to 
take the poll, and I expect they were 
given to understand that they were to 
get right results. 
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Mr. CAIN. As a Member of the 
Senate on this side of the aisle, Ican with 
greater force than can the Senator from 
Arkansas agree that in the election to 
which he refers there was quite a differ- 
ence between the results of preelection 
Polls and the results of the election it- 
self, But I think that developing from 
that experience there has been a far 
greater degree of accuracy on the part 
of such fact-finding bodies as Benson & 
Benson, It is interesting to note that a 
very great number of the more stable, 
successful, and progressive business com- 
panies lean heavily on such results as are 
developed by Benson & Benson, and 
others in their field. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think the Sena- 
tor will admit that the poll which really 
cannot be contested for its accuracy is 
the kind of poll taken in Ohio in the elec- 
tion. That is much more reliable, it 
seems to me. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. I should be pleased to 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. My only reason for inter- 
rupting the Senator at the moment is 
that I desire to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues the fact that only about 
20 to 25 percent of the population of this 
Nation engages in agriculture. For that 
reason, unfortunately, we who speak in 
behalf of the Gillette-Wiley substitute 
measure are strictly a minority, insofar 
as the people of the entire country are 
concerned, but we are speaking for those 
who are engaged in diversified agricul- 
ture, which basically is the foundation 
of good soil-conservation practices. 
While, unfortunately, we are in the mi- 
nority, we must voice our opposition to 
legislation which would permit a syn- 
thetic, camouflaged product to come 
onto the market, thereby destroying en- 
tirely the outlet for butter, a commodity 
the producers of which unfortunately 
happen to be in the minority. 

I would say that the danger of destroy- 
ing our agricultural economy by permit- 
ting this camouflage or substitute, so to 
speak, for butter to come onto the market 
and thereby destroy the agricultural 
economy of this Nation is not lessened by 
the fact that the voters in a State-wide 
election voted to permit colored oleo- 
margarine to be sold without any restric- 
tion. If we lose the butter market the 
Midwest, where diversified agriculture is 
practiced, will have to change from 
dairying to some other type of agricul- 
ture. As I stated before, we certainly 
are going to aggravate the problems we 
now have with respect to surpluses with 
excess cotton acreages as well as excess 
corn acreages if we destroy an outlet, 
and a profitable outlet, for dairy prod- 
ucts. 

Mr. CAIN. The debate will obviously 
be benefited by reason of the observation 
just made by the able Senator from Min- 
nesota. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Washington yield? 

Mr. CAIN. I shall be glad to yield to 
the Senator from Wisconsin for a com- 
ment on what the Senator from Minne- 
sota has just said, if that is his wish. 

Mr. WILEY. I wish to comment on 
the election in Ohio, Of the 48 counties 
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24 voted for the free use of color. Twen- 
ty-four counties voted against it. It is 
true that the proposal was carried in 
the State by 500,000 votes. It is also true 
that the Oleo Trust proceeded on the 
same basis of misrepresentation it has 
always used, and threw in everything it 
had in the bag, on the theory that if 
oleo could be colored the people would 
obtain cheaper oleo. The Oleo Trust per- 
suaded what it calls the consumer class 
in the cities that that would be the fact. 

The Senator well knows that it has 
been demonstrated, and it is demon- 
strated daily, that if the Oleo Trust takes 
over the so-called spread market, in- 
stead of getting a cheaper spread the 
consumers will pay much more for it. 
What is more, I have statistics showing 
that. where yellow margarine can be 
bought and there should be a differential 
of only 934 cents a pound, the differ- 
ential ranges from 10 to 30 cents a pound. 
That shows what will happen to the 
“dear consumer,” who voted in Ohio 
500,000 strong for oleo, due to the per- 
suasive methods of the Oleo Trust, if sim- 
ilar action is taken elsewhere. 

Mr. CAIN. I thank the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
wish to say that the Senator's observa- 
tion simply comes to this—that the peo- 
Ple of Ohio have been fooled, and 
apparently the implication of the Sena- 
tor’s remarks is that the only ones who 
know the facts about this subject, as to 
the effect of margarine on agriculture, 
and as to the question of whether or not 
the price of oleomargarine will be higher 
or not, if the pending bill is passed, are 
himself and his colleagues in the Senate, 
Apparently only they know the truth 
about that. It is a challenge to the 
judgment of the people of Ohio. That 
is what it comes down to. 

The people of that State have had an 
opportunity to study this matter for 
many years—just as the Members of the 
Senate have and just as the Members of 
the House of Representatives have. On 
two occasions within the past 3 years the 
House of Representatives has voted on 
this very issue with a margin of 3 to 1 
against the position of the Senator from 
Wisconsin. So apparently the only 
places where any persons understand 
anything about this are Wisconsin and, 
perhaps, the States of Washington and 
Minnesota. No one else seems to know 
the true situation. The implication is 
that the statistics which have been 
quoted are entirely false. There is no 
trust. There is nothing to support the 
idea that there will be an increase in the 
price of oleomargarine if the pending bill 
is passed. Knowledge of the subject, 
however, seems to be confined to persons 
living in two or three States, Everyone 
else seems to be ignorant on the whole 
question, 

Mr. CAIN. The Senator from Arkan- 
sas must readily agree that Washington, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota are extremely 
important areas to the maintenance of 
a stable and healthy economy in the 
United States. What the junior Senator 
from Washington seeks to do in a few 
minutes this afternoon is to present a 
point of view which is subscribed to very 
generously within the confines of the 
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State of Washington, and subscribed to 
likewise, I think, by a good many ordi- 
nary American citizens, including house- 
wives, throughout the country. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator again yield? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I agree entirely 
with that. If the subject is presented 
on the basis that what is involved is im- 
portant to the economy of Washington, 
of Minnesota, or Iowa, I do not question 
that. I think it is important. That is a 
sound ground on which to base the argu- 
ment the Senator is making. 

Mr. CAIN. That is the foundation on 
which we have advanced this particular 
case. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I agree that that 
is the Senator’s base. The only question 
is: Is the interest of four or five States 
to outweigh the interests of all the re- 
mainder of the States and 145,000,000 
people? 

Mr. CAIN. From the point of view of 
the States to which I have made refer- 
ence it is certainly our opinion that it 
is good for a majority interest of the 
country to support the Wiley-Gillette 
amendment. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is it not a fact that if 
any State decides and chooses, by vote 
or by any other constitutional process of 
the State, that it wants oleomargarine 
to be manufactured in that State, it can 
do so under the provisions of the substi- 
tute? 

Mr. CAIN. The Senator brings up a 
very interesting but delicate question. 
I know how the Senator from Arkansas 
thinks on the subject of States’ rights. 
There appears to be a contradiction be- 
tween his present stand and the senti- 
ment of the area from which he comes. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Whether Benson & 
Benson took the poll, or whether the 
voters of Ohio took the poll, or however a 
poll was taken, it seems to me the result 
of the poll is the most convincing evi- 
dence in favor of the amendment that 
can be offered. The people of Ohio took 
a stand on the question. Under the pro- 
visions of the substitute amendment the 
people of every State in the Nation can 
do what the people of the State of Ohio 
did, if they choose to do so. 

Mr. CAIN. I think the Senator from 
Nebraska will agree that we should not 
press an obvious point. However, it does 
still seem to me a little strange that the 
Senator from Arkansas and his col- 
leagues have gotten some distance re- 
moved from the basis of States’ rights, 
which is to let a State have an oppor- 
tunity to vote on various subjects as it 
pleases. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. CAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. WHERRY. I know the Senator 
from Washington is intensely interested 
in housing and in the subject of rent 
control. One of the important pieces 
of legislation which was passed recently 
was the return of the power of imposi- 
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tion of rent control to the States. Iam 
strongly in favor of permitting the local 
governments to handle such matters. I 
think one of the finest things that ever 
happened was the return of the cen- 
tralized authority over rents to the 
States. I believe such action should be 
taken wherever possible. 

Mr. CAIN. Is the Senator from Ne- 
braska aware of the magnificent fact 
that since the amendment offered to the 
Rent and Housing Act of 1949 by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arkansas was 
approved and became the law of the land 
seven sovereign States have said, We 
know better how to regulate and control 
or discontinue rent control than does 
the Federal Government,” and they have 
in consequence seen fit to decontrol. 

Mr. WHERRY. That amendment to 
the law was the so-called Fulbright 
amendment; was it not? 

Mr. CAIN. As indeed it should have 
been called, because the substance and 
the idea came from his fertile brain. 

Mr. WHERRY. I happened to be one 
who supported that amendment. I 
thought the amendment was very con- 
structive. Iwas glad it was adopted. 

Mr. CAIN. The Senate approved it 
1 

WHERRY. That is correct. I 
ink Congress by taking that action 
rendered a great service to the people 
of the United States of America. I cer- 
tainly want to compliment the Senator 
from Arkansas for submitting the 
amendment, and debating it, and sup- 
porting it upon the floor of the United 
States Senate. 

I submit that the same principle is 
involved in the present discussion. In 
view of the fact that the great State of 
Ohio took a vote on the subject of mar- 
garine, it seems to me that every other 
State could take similar action, under 


‘the provisions of the substitute, and that 


could be the final solution. Such action 
would seem to be absolutely parallel to 
the action advocated by the Senator from 
Arkansas when handling the bill relating 
to rent control during the last session of 
the Congress. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. If the Senator wishes to 
respond to the Senator from Nebraska 
— briefly, I certainly shall yield to 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
desire to respond briefly to the Senator 
from Nebraska, First, I want to thank 
the Senator from Washington and the 
Senator from Wisconsin for the unde- 
served compliment they have paid me, 
because I had very little to do with the 
matter. Both Senators did as much as 
I did. 

I merely wish to say that the eminent 
Senator from Nebraska, busy as he is 
with his duties as minority leader, has, 
in my opinion, not had time to analyze 
the effect of the Wiley amendment, be- 
cause that amendment by Federal law 
would provide that a State which is per- 
fectly willing to have, by its own laws, 
yellow margarine, but does not have a 
plant, may not import yellow margarine. 
In other words, the amendment would 
provide, by Federal law, “No, you cannot 
buy yellow margarine, you cannot ship 
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it in, even though your State laws say it 
is perfectly proper to do so.” Thirty- 
two States, two-thirds of the States, have 
no prohibition, no restriction on yellow 
margarine, yet by the Wiley amendment 
it is proposed to deny half of those States 
the right to import this perfectly good 
product into those States. The Sena- 
tor’s amendment would say, “No, you 
cannot do that. If you want yellow mar- 
garine you have got to build your own 
plant,” which is the antithesis of States’ 
rights. 

As to the foolish argument that the 
bill reported by the committee in any 
way restricts the State’s product, it is 
absolutely not so. The Wiley amend- 
ment would prevent interstate commerce 
into those States which want the prod- 
uct. In no way does the bill try to direct 
or supersede the State laws on the 
subject. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one more observation? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. If the States so vote, 
they can manufacture oleomargarine 
within their own borders. That is the 
point Iam making. If they want it that 
badly, they certainly can do it. 

Mr. CAIN. I think the Senator from 
Nebraska has made his point most ably. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. I was very much inter- 
ested in the comment made by my good 
friend on the other side of the aisle. He 
ignores one great fact, namely, that in 
two cases the Supreme Court of the 
United States has said that it was not 
only proper but legal and constitutional 
to stop the importation of filled milk. 
The only difference between filled milk 
and oleomargarine is there is more for- 
eign matter in the milk, which makes it 
more solid. 

The reason for that—the Senator has 
not argued, and will refuse to argue, this 
point—is that in his own State, where 
the law prohibits the serving of oleo- 
margarine in restaurants unless there is 
a sign showing that oleomargarine is 
served there, the poll shows—and the 
Senator ignores this fact—that 69 out 
of 100 restaurants were violating the law, 
in his own State—meaning that the poor 
consumer, thinking he was getting but- 
ter, was being fed greasy oleomargarine. 

Of course, Mr. President, the whole 
thing is based on the right of the pub- 
lic to have the Fair Deal. 

When the Senator says that only Wis- 
consin and Minnesota, and perhaps a few 
other States, are interested in this 
problem 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin permit me to 
interrupt at this point, to observe that 
in my opinion the Senator from Arkan- 
sas referred to only three States, namely, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Washington, 
because it happened that only the Sen- 
ators representing those States were at 
the moment engaged in this discussion— 
which is not to say that perhaps 25 more 
Senators, had they been on the floor, 
might have caused the Senator from 
Arkansas to refer in the same terms to 
all the other States. I think he will take 
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most of us in, as the vote will disclose 
on Tuesday. 

Mr. WILEY. The point I wanted to 
make was that in his very fine and gentle 
manner of approaching a problem the 
Senator puts words into the mouths of 
other Senators and leads to the conclu- 
sion, if one is not careful, that those 
words may properly be attributed to 
those Senators. 

Mr. President, our arguments have 
been very well put. We know there is 
a very large oleomargarine industry; we 
know that in Europe the same group 
controls approximately from 50 to 60 
percent of all the oleomargarine manu- 
factured outside the United States of 
America. We know that that group has 
come into America. We know that five 
or six of the plants control about 60 
percent of the oleomargarine manufac- 
tured and sold in this country. We 
know that at the present moment, in 
States where they have the right— 
under State law, mind you; it is a 
State-law proposition—to sell white or 
yellow oleomargarine they are using 
cartel methods. In California they are 
following the cartel method of selling, 
at one point in the State, 1 pound of 
oleo for 15 cents and giving the right 
to get another pound free, whereas at 
another point in the same State they 
are selling oleomargarine at 60 cents a 
pound. 

I wish to say that we are representing 
directly 2,500,000 dairy farmers, not in 
1 State but in 48 States. Opposed to 
us is the Oleomargarine Trust. Let us 
call a spade a spade. We know the 
methods of the Oleomargarine Trust. 
We know how they take over territory 
and fix prices and “take the poor con- 
sumer for a ride.” 

When it is said that we are selfishly 
engaged in protecting the rights of the 
dairy farmer, we plead guilty to the 
charge that not only are we here pro- 
tecting the rights of the dairy farmer 
but we are protecting the rights of all 
the people of the 48 States. It is a ques- 
tion of looking after the public welfare. 

If and when the law as they want it 
to be changed becomes the law of the 
United States, Senators or Representa- 
tives who vote for it will rue the day 
they did so. But that change will not 
come about in a month cr 6 months 
or a year. However, when Senators see 
a creeping paralysis spread over the 
great heart of the Nation, the Middle 
West; when Senators see what occurs 
there, not only on the farms but in the 
villages—and, after all, the farmer is the 
best market for the laboring man’s 
products—when Senators see that the 
laboring man cannot buy, and various 
other things occur, then, I suppose, some 
other excuse will be given. Perhaps 
some persons will say it is the fault of 
the Eightieth Congress. But we will say 
it is the Eighty-first Congress that has 
stuck the dagger in the back, not only 
of the farmer but of all the people of 
the United States. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Wisconsin is a very sturdy propo- 
nent of the substitute to which I have 
addressed myself favorably this after- 
noon. I can fully appreciate why the 
Senator from Wisconsin thinks it proper 
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to answer so spontaneously some of the 
arguments which have been presented 
by the Senator from Arkansas because 
the Senator from Arkansas is a very able 
man. I consider him to be one of the 
very best informed Members of this body. 
So I was surprised, during the course of 
the present debate, to have the Senator 
from Arkansas say, if I understood him 
correctly, that he was not familiar with 
the firm of Benson & Benson, Inc., from 
whose poll or survey I have been quoting. 

I should like to say to the Senator from 
Arkansas that Benson & Benson, Inc., 
was organized in 1938 by Lawrence and 
Edward Benson. Both those men were 
formerly associated with the Gallup poll 
organization, beginning in 1933, and they 
still do a great deal of the Gallup work. 
Some of their current clients happen to 
be W. R. Grace & Co.) the Parker Pen 
Co., the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
the Buffalo Evening News, the Aircraft 
Industries Association, the Association 
of Reserve City Bankers, the National 
Tuberculosis Association, and the Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. 

As the Senator from Arkansas so very 
well knows, in the somewhat recent past 
four polls were taken by Gallup on the 
oleomargarine question; at least, the re- 
sults of those polls, which said rather 
conclusively that a great many American 
people wanted to rid themselves of the 
tax on oleomargarine, were referred to 
by the proponents of the Senator’s pres- 
ent-day position. Those polls were taken 
on March 14, 1948, June 9, 1948, March 5, 
1949, and May 14, 1949. I mention them 
only for the reason that, although the 
Senator from Arkansas presumably has 
not previously heard of Benson & Ben- 
son, Inc., he has—and very favorably— 
heard of Gallup. The work which went 
into the four polls to which I have re- 
ferred was done by Benson & Benson for 
the benefit of Mr. Gallup, for whom the 
Senator from Arkansas has such a very 
high degree of admiration. 

The only difference between the Ben- 
son & Benson, Inc., poll which I am using 
now and the four Gallup polls to which I 
have referred is that the Benson & Ben- 
son poll was designed to clarify the ear- 
lier polls with the tax issue left out. 

Mr. President, a few minutes ago I 
raised the question of why people gen- 
erally, as a result of this survey by Ben- 
son & Benson, appear to be in support of 
the Gillette-Wiley substitute amend- 
ment. I should like to give what appear 
to be their reasons. 

Removal of the tax on oleo was one 
important reason. Next in importance 
was the public sentiment that the ques- 
tion is a matter of States’ rights which 
each State should decide for itself. A 
substantial group said the law would 
eliminate the danger of fraud and mis- 
representation. The Senator from Wis- 
consin has just referred to fraud or mis- 
representation as they have seemingly 
been practiced within the State of Ar- 
kansas in connection with the oleomar- 
garine question. 

Let us take up these reasons one by 
one; to do so will not take long. 

First, the matter of taxes on oleo: 
Both butter people and oleo people agree 
that the taxes and fees on oleo should 
be removed, Oleo propaganda would 
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have us believe that the only reason the 
butter people feel this way is that they 
have no recourse—that it is a last-ditch 
attempt on their part to win public sup- 
port for their basic position. 

The record shows that is not an accu- 
rate charge. Competent legal testimony, 
which has never been contradicted, was 
presented by dairy representatives to 
committees of both the House and Sen- 
ate. This testimony indicated that the 
use of the Government’s taxing power 
was invoked by the Congress in the first 
place only because that was the only way 
to secure Federal control and enforce- 
ment. 

Recent court decisions have opened up 
new ways to activate and fortify Gov- 
ernment policies on oleo. Within a short 
time after these decisions were handed 
down, dairy policy voluntarily advocated 
the elimination of taxes and license fees 
on oleo and the substitution of other 
forms of Government control. 

Personally, I see great significance in 
the fact that a substantial segment of 
the public volunteered as the reason why 
they approved the substance of the Gil- 
lette-Wiley amendment, their feeling 
that each State should decide for itself. 
We have seen evidence in many quar- 
ters that the people are growing resent- 
ful of the encroachment by the Federal 
Government into the privileges and pre- 
rogatives of the individual States. We 
now see that sentiment again here in 
connection with a question which, as the 
survey itself shows, is not of burning 
importance to a large part of the public. 
We are treading on the toes, not only of 
the respective State governments, but of 
the people, when we arrogate to the Fed- 
eral Government powers and actions 
which logically rest with the States. 

Mr. President, I am surprised and 
more than a little concerned over the 
public’s voluntary expression, through 
the medium of this poll, of their fears 
in this regard. Many of the questions 
and problems which confront us in our 
sessions cannot and should not be dele- 
gated to the States. But the question 
of oleo restrictions and legislation is one 
which can and should be solved at the 
State level where sectional preferences 
and sectional opinions can be individu- 
ally expressed and not submerged with 
those of other sections. 

The third strong reason why the pub- 
lic expresses its approval of a ban on 
interstate shipments of yellow oleo is 
vital and compelling. It is the fear of 
fraud. The Senator from Arkansas has 
pooh-poohed again and again the idea 
that any consumer could be defrauded 
in view of the regulations which the bill 
under consideration places upon restau- 
rant service of yellow oleo. He failed to 
point out—perhaps he did not know— 
that in his own State, where very simi- 
lar restrictions now exist, 66 out of 100 
restaurants surveyed by a fact-finding 
agency less than a year ago, passed off 
oleo in place of butter upon their pa- 
trons unsuspecting or otherwise. 

But oleo naturally lends itself to fraud 
when it is colored yellow. It looks, it 
tastes, and it resembles closely in other 
respects butter, a more expensive prod- 
uct. Shady operators could make easy 
money by rewrapping yellow oleo in but- 
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ter cartons. The ease with which this 
can be done was pointed out graphically 
to the House Committee on Agriculture a 
year ago. That committee, you will re- 
call, reported out favorably a bill very 
similar to the Gillette-Wiley substitute 
amendment. 

Consumers see the inherent possibility 
of fraudinoleo. They recognize the need 
for rigid controls of those who would de- 
fraud them of their money. It is ap- 
parent that they see a satisfactory meas- 
ure of protection in a Federal ban on 
interstate shipments of yellow oleo and 
enforcement at the State level of what- 
ever restrictions each State chooses to 
impose. 

We are debating here a measure which 
affects virtually every family in these 
United States. Involved in the question 
are such basic factors as agricultural 
economics, corporation sales problems, 
and the rights of consumers to buy what 
they please and get what they pay for. 
We have heard arguments on both sides 
of the question, but in the last analysis, 
it seems to me, we should harken to the 
voice of the people. After all, they are 
the ones who consume the butter and the 
oleo. In the survey to which I have re- 
ferred, and in a number of others, the 
people have spoken clearly. The survey 
was broad in scope, objective in purpose, 
and as scientifically conducted as it is 
possible to conduct surveys in this en- 
lightened twentieth century. Whatever 
margin of error may exist in the find- 
ings—and I think we ought to say there 
must obviously be some margin of 
error—it is bound to be a matter of only 
a few percentage points one way or the 
other. 

But the weight of evidence is predomi- 
nate, not marginal. Seven out of ten 
people say it makes little or no difference 
to them whether or not they can buy 
yellow oleo. And more than 2% times 
as many would approve a law which 
would remove present taxes and license 
fees on oleo and forbid the interstate 
shipment of yellow oleo as would disap- 
prove such a measure. 

No one yet has advanced any reasons 
why the Senate should disregard public 
opinion on this issue. 


CONSULTATION AND COLLABORATION IN 
THE FORMATION OF INTERNATIONAL 
POLICY 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I am 
grateful to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Bripces] for allowing me to 
speak for a few moments on a matter not 
related to the subject before the Senate. 

There are two matters that are giving 
serious concern to the people of this 
country. One is, will the leadership of 
this Nation and of the world prove itself 
adequate so that the world will not have 
to experience a third world war? The 
second concern of our people is whether 
or not we will be wise enough and ade- 
quate enough to avoid another economic 
depression. Recently on the floor of the 
Senate, in the course of debate regarding 
Formosa, I catechised my good friend 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Smit], and in the debate I stated that 
after we had heard the Secretary of 
State, Mr. Acheson, in an executive ses- 
sion of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
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I would have a few words to say in regard 
to the first of these problems, the prob- 
lem which concerns our people and the 
people of the world. In the center of 
that problem there scems to be the con- 
troversy relating to Formosa. 

The Foreign Relations Committee was 
in session today. I could not attend, but 
I have heard something that came out 
of that meeting of the committee, which 
more or less fits into what I had dictated 
before I came to the Senate Chamber. 
We say we are “a government of laws.” 
That is, the United States of America is 
controlled by a government of laws. In 
the realm of foreign relations, our 
Supreme Court, in the case of the United 
States v. Curtiss Wright Export Corp. 
(299 U. S. 304), has said the President 
possesses a delicate, plenary, and exclu- 
sive power, as a sole organ of the Federal 
Government, in the field of Foreign Re- 
lations, a power which does not require 
as the basis of its exercise an act of Con- 
gress. The Court stated that the Presi- 
dent, rather than the Congress, has the 
better opportunity of knowing the condi- 
tions which prevail in foreign countries; 
which of course is generally true. 
Through the State Department and the 
branches of the Foreign Service, in- 
formation is furnished to the Executive. 
While this states pretty clearly where 
the plenary and primary responsibility in 
relation to foreign affairs resides, in a 
world which is pretty touchy and sensi- 
tive in spots, and which has been con- 
tracted through the ingenuity of man in 
the last two decades, and particularly 
in a world in which the races of men are 
on different intellectual and spiritual 
levels, I personally believe that on all 
international problems, at least those 
which are of the highest importance, the 
Executive can well afford to give con- 
sideration to the views and suggestions of 
national leaders of thought, particularly 
those in the legislative branch. 

While I have been in Congress it has 
never been my policy to criticize the 
President in the exercise of his functions, 
so long as he remained in his own baili- 
wick and performed his own functions, 
but when he got over into the legislative 
bailiwick, so to speak, or when he has at- 
tempted to interfere with the functions 
of the judicial branch of government, I 
have not hesitated to criticize such 
action. Personally, I do not believe in 
indulging in personalities, nor do I set 
myself up as one who possesses any 
superior judgment or vision. Paren- 
thetically, I may say there are too many 
visionaries in all fields. What we need 
is what Mr. Dooley called common 
sense, which he says is the scarcest com- 
modity on the market. 

I repeat that I have not hesitated to 
criticise action, if and when the Execu- 
tive in my opinion has jumped over the 
fence and attempted to dominate the 
legislative branch, or to impose legis- 
lation on Congress, and when and if 
through his departments downtown we 
find a failure to recognize that they are 
but creatures of the legislative branch, 
who have become, through custom and 
through practice, the creatures of the 
Executive, and they become visionaries 
after a sort, not only in matters of legis- 
lation but in impressing the will of the 
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Executive on the Congress. In those 
cases I have not hesitated to criticise, 
and I want to say why. It is not be- 
cause I like to indulge in criticism, be- 
cause in my humble opinion one of the 
serious infiltrations that might impair 
the stability of our whole society is this 
thing that has gone on in the last three 
decades, throughout the world, in which 
there has been a lack of checks and bal- 
ances in government. Thank God we 
still have a government of checks and 
balances. We still have an independent 
legislative branch, but we have seen in 
other nations that the executive has 
taken over, not only the courts but the 
legislatures, with the result that there is 
a revival of ancient autocratic forms of 
government, under the names of fascism, 
communism, and statism. It is a dis- 
ease which is abroad in the world. That 
is why I felt that I should defer any 
comment on Formoso and the Formosan 
controversy until after I had heard from 
the Secretary. 

The Secretary made a full and com- 
plete explanation, which many Senators 
have read. He talked to the Press Club. 

So, Mr. President, I have reached the 
conclusion, because I feel that the world 
is touchy and sensitive, that there may 
be a powder keg here or there which may 
explode, resulting in a train of conse- 
quences with we know not what result. 
In the interest of the general welfare and 
of the peace of the world I feel that 
it is well that the Executive should con- 
sult not only with the leaders of thought 
in the legislative branch, but with great 
leaders of thought outside the legislative 
branch. 

So, in evaluating the Formosa prob- 
lem, without any thought of giving any 
direction, I have made these few remarks, 
Elbert Hubbard, that great American 
philosopher, said that the person who 
gets the most out of a talk is the one 
who makes it, because he hears himself 
talk. So I am perhaps the one who is 
getting the most out of this speech. I 
do feel, Mr. President, that we should 
proceed very carefully on the Formosa 
question, not only as it affects Asia, but 
as it affects the rest of the globe, now 
that America has been precipitated to 
the top as the leading nation of the 
earth. Care and caution do not include 
weakness or indecision. In the case of 
Formosa it might well include, when 
Chiang asked for assistance, sending 
“brains”—military brains. Especially is 
this true when we consider that we are 
informed that some of our best military 
men feel that Formosa is of vital signifi- 
cance and have expressed a desire to do 
this very thing. 

Iam informed, although I did not have 
an opportunity to attend the meeting of 
the Foreign Relations Committee today, 
that it is agreed that the top echelon of 
the military will be called before the For- 
eign Relations Committee to get their 
reaction. I like that procedure. I 
should like to refer to an incident which 
occurred on the floor of the Senate in 
February 1941. That was a long time 
ago. At that time I introduced a resolu- 
tion asking the President to submit in 
executive session of the Senate the Sec- 
retary of State to be examined in rela- 
tion to our defenses in Hawaii and in 
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the Philippines. Twice that month I 
made a speech on that resolution and I 
asked the significant question, “Will our 
fleet be caught in some harbor as was 
the Russian fleet in the Russo-Japanese 
War?” I was no prophet, and yet the 
question I asked was answered rather 
dramatically a few months later, at Pearl 
Harbor. 

The Executive refused to produce the 
Secretary to be examined in executive 
session to give us the facts desired. If 
he had permitted the Secretary to make 
such a statement, the course of history 
might have been different. At least, 
Pearl Harbor might have been alert. If 
it had been alert, the course of the his- 
tory of Asia would have been different 
and the war would have been shortened 
by at least 18 months. 

Mr. President, I believe in such con- 
sultations. I do not believe any human 
brain is big enough to encompass the 
problems of this earth. I do not believe 
any group of human brains is adequate 
enough to tell us what is around the 
corner tomorrow. I think we need the 
direction and guidance of the Almighty, 
If we would compose our little differences 
and would sit down and consult we would 
make progress. 

So Iam happy to know, Mr. President, 
that we shall receive, a little belatedly, 
the benefit of some of the brains which 
I think should have been sent to Chiang. 

I am also glad to n¢%e, Mr. President, 
that war matériel is going to Formosa for 
defense purposes. From what I have 
heard, what is needed more than any- 
thing else is what I have characterized 
as brains—men who can evaluate the 
facts, who can understand what they 
see, and who understand their environ- 
ment. 

I cannot lightly dismiss, Mr. Presi- 
dent—and this is the third considera- 
tion—the idea of former President Hoo- 
ver, which I understand is also the idea 
of General MacArthur. I have heard 
that General MacArthur thinks the Navy 
might perform a great containing func- 
tion if it should hold maneuvers in the 
Pacific area. It would not be the first 
time America has used its Navy to do 
the right thing. 

I have reached no conclusion on the 
subject. I should like to know from 
the brains, the men who are trained, 
who know the East and who know the 
thinking of the people of the East. 

We have heard a great deal about 
losing face or retaining face. I some- 
times wonder whether we should seek, in 
the national interest, to regain some of 
the face we have lost in the East. It 
would seem, from the little I have heard 
of the process of losing face, that it is a 
very significant thing to the millions of 
people in the East. General MacArthur 
understands the East, and he under- 
stands the significance of face in the 
East. ; 

These suggestions are not made, Mr. 
President, with any sense of superior 
wisdom on my part, but rather in seek- 
ing to look around the corner of tomor- 
row to see what may take place, figura- 
tively speaking, whether it be a week, 
a month, a year, or 10 years. Iam seek- 
ing to look around the corner in the in- 
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terest of finding the way to keep this 
world from going into another tail-spin 
of war. 

Mr. President, there is another con- 
cern of our people, and that is that we 
shall be so on the alert and so adequate 
that we shall not precipitate ourselves 
into another depression. That question 
involves the subject of taxes and the 
subject of utilizing the Taft-Hartley law 
to see that our people in the Middle West 
and elsewhere do not freeze. It involves 
looking after the public interest. It also 
involves the question of whether one 
man should have the power to order out 
500,000 men to create a crisis. 

There is another matter which I shall 
discuss when I discuss the oleo segment 
of the question which is involved, and 
that is to see to it that we do not pre- 
cipitate ourselves into another depres- 
sion or recession. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold that suggestion? It is 
getting pretty late. 

Mr. WILEY. Does the Senator from 
New Hampshire desire a quorum call? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Yes; I should like to 
have a quorum call. 

Mr. WILEY. That is the reason I 
made the suggestion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Hickenlooper Maybank 
Anderson Hill Millikin 
Brewster Hoey Morse 
Bricker Holland Mundt 
Bridges Humphrey Myers 
Butler Hunt Neely 

Cain Ives O'Conor 
Capehart Jenner O'Mahoney 
Chapman Johnson, Colo. Pepper 
Connally Johnson, Tex. Robertson 
Cordon Johnston, S. C. Russell 
Darby Kefauver Saltonstall 
Donnell Kem Schoeppel 
Douglas Kilgore Smith, N. J. 
Downey Knowland Sparkman 
Dworshak Langer Stennis 
Ecton Leahy Taylor 
Ellender Lehman Thomas, Okla. 
Ferguson Lodge Thomas, Utah 
Flanders Long Thye 

Frear Lucas Tobey 
Pulbright McCarran Tydings 
George McCarthy Vandenberg 
Gillette McClellan Watkins 
Graham McFarland Wherry 
Green McKellar Wiley 
Gurney McMahon Williams 
Hayden Magnuson Withers 
Hendrickson Malone Young 


The PRESIDING OFFICER 
GraHam in the chair). 
present. 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL TUESDAY 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate concludes its business today it take 
a recess until Tuesday next at 12 o’clock 
noon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMERICAN POLICY IN THE FAR EAST 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, the 
time has come when all of us who are 
Members of the United States Senate 
must ask ourselves the same question 
Abraham Lincoln asked himself in the 
Civil War: “Has the manhood of this 
race run out?” 


(Mr. 
A quorum is 
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I am sure that all those who heard 
the President of the United States on 
January 4 applauded his acceptance of 
the challenge of communism. I am sure 
that most Americans recognize commu- 
nism for what it is—an international 
conspiracy to obtain political control of 
the entire world. 

I am sure that most Americans recog- 
nize and are willing to meet the chal- 
lenge of this violent, anti-Christian, 
antireligious, antihuman drive for power. 
The challenge has been thrust into our 
teeth ever since the day after a victory 
was won in Europe, on the President's 
own birthday of May 8, 1945—in fact, 
ever since the moment that Joseph Stalin 
and his gang were freed of the direct 
threat to their personal security which 
World War II represented. 

But we should ask ourselves here and 
now: Is the threat of communism to be 
half acknowledged and half evaded? 
Is it a ruthless struggle for power in 
Europe, where we are giving extensive aid 
to other governments, and a benevolent 
development in Asia, where it is knock- 
ing on our back door for recognition? 
Or are we going to accept it everywhere 
for what the President says it is, and for 
what we all know it is? Is it one thing 
in Europe and another in Asia? Is it 
one thing in Greece and another in 
Formosa? 

Are we to be strong and resolute in 
Europe and weak-kneed and dissolute in 
the Pacific—the very area in which we 
were last so disastrously attacked? Are 
we preparing another Pearl Harbor and 
are we going to stand in paralyzing in- 
decision while we feel it come upon us? 
Have we manhood in Europe and none 
anywhere else in the world? Are we 
men in Europe and mice in Asia? 

The miserable failure of the Munich 
appeasement of Hitler and the postwar 
appeasement of Joseph Stalin should 
begin to come into perspective and have 
some meaning to us. 

Mr. President, we should have learned 
by this time in our history that the policy 
of appeasement has a natural conse- 
quence. That consequence is war. We 
can now see that if we had stopped Hitler 
in the Rhineland by firm action we would 
have avoided World War II, or perhaps 
postponed it indefinitely. 

We have also learned that Joseph 
Stalin understands us when we speak 
firmly and indicate we are prepared to 
act with resolution. Stalin also under- 
stands appeasement and he will be ap- 
peaseable so long as we vacillate and 
tremble before him. 

We are confronted in Formosa with 
another Munich and I foresee that an- 
other appeasement will eventuate in an- 
other war. 

This country has had a long and hon- 
orable association with China. Contacts 
began in 1784 and our first mission was 
sent to that ancient country in 1811. 
Our first treaty was made in 1884. In 
1899 John Hay proclaimed the doctrine 
of the open door, and in 1900 this Gov- 
ernment took the lead in urging all na- 
tions to respect China’s territorial and 
administrative integrity. This policy 
was strengthened further in 1922 at the 
Washington conference, and in 1932 a 
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great Republican Secretary of State, 
Henry L. Stimson, proclaimed the fa- 
mous doctrine of nonrecognition of con- 
quest. 

A Democratic Secretary of State, Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan, had suggested 
such measures in 1915. During the last 
war our country abandoned extraterri- 
torial rights in China and received the 
plaudits of the world for doing so. In 
the halls of Congress the wife of Chiang 
Kai-shek pledged unremitting devotion 
to democratic principles and a demo- 
cratic victory in the Far East. 

What has happened since? If ever a 
nation—half starved and half decimated 
by 20 years of struggle against organized 
Communist and Japanese aggression— 
was laid low by assassination and innu- 
endo, by charges and lies and half-truths, 
by a campaign of clever defamation, 
some from this very Hall, it was the Chi- 
nese nation and its government. 

The Constitution of the United States 
imposes upon the Senate the responsi- 
bility of advising, consenting, and finally 
ratifying our foreign policy. Is it not 
time for this Senate to exercise its con- 
stitutional prerogative and call a halt to 
the shameful pursuit of a bankrupt policy 
in the Far East? Is it not time that, if 
we do nothing more, we pass a resolution 
of censure on this policy? 

Is there a deadly blight in the Depart- 
ment of State that translates itself into 
our far-eastern policy? Are there men 
in that Department who work more to 
paralyze our policy than to devise one 
that will work? Do these men have a 
vested interest in their own errors? 

I ask that all Senators consider the 
history of the manner in which the 
Chinese Government has been attacked 
indirectly, its confidence undermined, its 
faith before the world impugned, its 
character slandered, and its arm para- 
lyzed in its effort to defend itself; not 
only to defend itself, Mr. President, but to 
defend all of Asia against the march of a 
Communist power bent on world con- 
quest and international mental, moral, 
and economic slavery. 

It is time that we ask ourselves who in 
the State Department is responsible for 
the divided counsels and the paralyzing 
indecision which has led this policy from 
one disaster to another, from one bank- 
ruptcy to another, from one retreat to 
almost ignominious rout? Thank God, it 
is not quite that, for there is yet time for 


resolute action. Perhaps the senior 


Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDEN- 
BERG], who has done so much and labored 
so valiantly to construct a nonpartisan 
foreign policy, could best answer that 
question. 

I recall that at the time our first bill 
for aid to China was reported, a certain 
Mr. W. Walton Butterworth, Jr., was 
serving as Director of Far Eastern Af- 
fairs in the Department of State. That 
bill was passed, and we presumed that 
we had furnished the funds to stiffen our 
policy in China. We were wrong. ‘The 
attacks on the Chinese Government con- 
tinued, and we continued to lose the 
Chinese war right here in Washington, 

So what happened. Failure was re- 
warded. The ineffable Mr. Acheson’s Mr. 
Butterworth was promoted for his 
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failure, which resulted in having China 
turned over to the Communists. He was 
promoted to be Assistant Secretary of 
State—no less—in charge of far-eastern 
affairs. 

How was this done? In the first ses- 
sion of the Eighty-first Congress his 
nomination to that position was reported 
from the Foreign Relations Committee 
without extensive hearings or any in- 
quiry into his failures. His nomination 
was not called up for confirmation for 
weeks, because it was a well-known fact 
that a large number of Senators, includ- 
ing the senior Senator from Michigan, 
intended to oppose him. 

To the detriment and almost fatal dis- 
advantage of American foreign policy, 
it befell that the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. VANDENBERG] had to leave for a se- 
rious operation. Whathappened? The 
State Department, lying in ambush, on 
the very next day called up the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Acheson’s Mr. Butterworth, 
and his confirmation was engineered. 

Is that the statesmanship of a John 
Hay or a Charles Evans Hughes or a Cor- 
dell Hull? How far can a department 
of Government fall—to what low in gov- 
ernmental integrity and rectitude of high 
principles—before it shall be called into 
question? Are we, as Senators, to ignore 
a situation that as individuals we know 
fairly reeks of failure, while turning our 
backs on all principle? 

The question now arises, are these 
errors, this confusion and lack of deci- 
sion going to be compounded? Should 
not President Truman, as President of 
the United States, clean house and start 
all over again? Shall the Senate be re- 
quired to force action through appropria- 
tions or by a resolution of censure? 

Must we continue supinely to under- 
write the bankruptcy of the past engi- 
neered by Mr. Acheson's Mr. Butterworth 
and his associates in the State Depart- 
ment, or shall we insist that the line be 
drawn somewhere with resolution? 

No nation, no man, can retreat for- 
ever; but that is what the State Depart- 
ment advisers would have us do. First, 
they write off Manchuria. They then 
write off south China. Now, in a docu- 
ment, whose “top secret” classification 
still conceals its authorship, they send 
word abroad to write off Formosa. Are 
they ashamed to show Senators that 
document? 

Mr. Acheson reportedly has assured 
the Foreign Relations Committee, in 
secret session, that Formosa in the hands 
of the Communists would have no effect 
on plans for the military defense of our 
country. I should like to hear the testi- 
mony of the Secretary of Defense and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff on this question. 
They are charged with the defense of 
the United States. I am of the impres- 
sion they would differ with the reckless 
statements reportedly made by Mr. Ache- 
son in secret session in an attempt to 
justify his ridiculous stand. 

I would remind the Senate that one 
of the architects of far-eastern policy, 
Mr. Acheson’s Mr. Butterworth, was 
studying at Oxford University in Eng- 
land in 1927. I would also remind the 
Senate that in that same year a resolute 
Chiang Kai-shek, of the Chinese Na- 
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tionalist Government, started driving 
organized communism out of China into 
the northwest hinterlands. He knew 
what communism was before Mr. Ache- 
son’s Mr. Butterworth would have been 
able to distinguish Joseph Stalin from 
Ferdinand the Bull. 

For 23 years this man of Asia has 
stood with iron will, fighting almost with 
his bare hands against communism, then 
for years against Japanese aggression, 
and then against communism again. 
This soldier has smelled burnt powder 
in the field, has been wounded, has risked 
his life for over a quarter of a century 
fighting the cause of democracy. He 
knows communism because he has seen 
its unutterable brutalities and its degra- 
dation of the human spirit. 

His armies pinned down more than a 
million Japanese soldiers in China after 
the attack on Pearl Harbor. Certainly 
we can thank God for that, if we cannot 
do anything more. 

Are the Truman administration and 
the United States Senate going to con- 
tinue to harbor these apostles of a bank- 
rupt policy? Is it not time that we 
turned to other counsels? Have we no 
decisions of our own to make? Are we 
of the Senate impotent? Is there any- 
one who will rise now and insist that all 
is well with far-eastern policy, after we 
have gone from one reversal to another, 
from one failure to another? 

Some doubtless will say that the Chi- 
nese people and armies have shown they 
will not support Chiang Kai-shek. My 
answer to this perversion is tlat there 
has not been a single, solitary example 
of an uprising against Chiang behind his 
lines through the last 3 years of defeat. 
If there is a man in China who is a more 
forthright opponent of communism, it 
is only necessary to name him, and many 
persons will support him. But I ask this 
question: If the President of the United 
States, when engaged in prosecuting a 
foreign-inspired civil war in a country 
reduced to the most desperate extremi- 
ties, had been the target of such a cam- 
paign of insinuations, blackguardism, 
and propagandistic undercutting by the 
State Department of the one nation sup- 
posed to help him, could he—any Presi- 
dent—hope to retain the confidence of 
his people? 

I should also like to ask whether we 
have ever extended any real aid to China 
in its desperate struggle against commu- 
nism? The answer is “No.” Literally 
China asked for a sword, and we gave her 
a dull paring knife. And why? Because 
the State Department did everything 
within its power to paralyze and negate 
the Chinese program. We were hopeful 
a few weeks ago, when President Truman 
ordered a resolute policy, that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff would devise one. Now 
we learn that the State Department has 
succeeded in blocking this effort. 

There is a soldier-statesman in the 
Far East, Gen. Douglas MacArthur, who 
has been crying for a policy, for resolu- 
tion and decision, in regard to Formosa 
as the last outpost against a Communist 
sweep into the islands of the Pacific, and 
into Japan, thence to our western shores. 

The question should be asked here and 
now, Are there any guts left in this coun- 
try? Any in the State Department? 
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Any in the administration? Any in the 
United States Senate? 

Even now the architects of our far- 
eastern policy, led by our Secretary of 
State—who, through his assurances to 
Great Britain, pushed that nation into 
the role of pacemaker in recognizing the 
Communist government in China—are 
agitating for the recognition by the 
United States of this same Communist 
China. They propose that we come to 
heel with communism in the Far East 
and belie every principle we have 
preached in western Europe. The Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] 
and the Senator from Texas [Mr. CON- 
NALLY], the distinguished former chair- 
man and present chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee, said we should 
not now take this disastrous step. How 
can we convince western Europe of our 
resolution and determination to oppose 
communism if we come to its heel in 
Asia? Yet, that is what Mr. Acheson 
would have us do. 

How long is this blight to be endured? 
To the finalruin? To the inevitable con- 
clusion of bankruptcy? The time for 
brave words and fine acceptances of the 
challenge is past. It is time for resolute 
decision, Mr. Acheson’s Mr. Butterworth 
and his paralyzing politics notwith- 
standing. 

Mr, President, I can hear those who 
have attempted to defend the State De- 
partment’s bankruptcy in the Far East 
saying that I have joined with others of 
my colleagues in denouncing the Depart- 
ment without offering counterpolicies. 

I am sure you will pardon me, Mr, 
President, if I point out to you that in 
1937—some 13 years ago, when this coun- 
try went blindly on, shipping scrap iron 
and steel to Japan—I stood on the floor 
of the Senate and submitted a resolu- 
tion, which I supported in one of the 
Senate’s committees, to stop the ship- 
ment of scrap iron and steel to Japan, 
From that day on, I have made various 
suggestions, as a humble Member of the 
United States Senate, in regard to our 
dealings with China and other parts of 
Asia. 

I do not wish to appear before the 
Senate as a prophet, but I say that we 
must draw the line today, as it exists 
at the present time. We must save For- 
mosa from the Communists. If bold 
methods are necessary, we must be pre- 
pared to use such methods. 

I hear many persons say that isola- 
tionists are springing up throughout the 
country. The people who are turning 
their backs on Formosa and China are 
the isolationists of today. They are the 
appeasers of today. We have in this 
country a new kind of appeaser, a new 
kind of isolationist. Let us not try to put 
the tac on some of those who have been 
so labeled in the past, because we have 
new kinds of isolationists sitting in the 
front row. They are headed by the of- 
ficials who are conducting our far-east- 
ern policy in the State Department of 
the United States. That is where they 
are, and some day, just so surely as there 
is a God in heaven, those in responsible 
positions in this Government will have 
to answer to their God and to their con- 
science for their conduct. The man in 
the United States Senate who today sits 
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still and tolerates what is now going on 
will also be called upon to answer. 

I went through the period here prior 
to World War II. I know the records of 
some of the officials prominent in Wash- 
ington at the time. I have been review- 
ing some of the votes in the Senate, 
They are interesting—so are some of the 
records, some of the utterances of those 
outside of the Senate. Let us recognize 
that we have a new crop of appeasers 
and isolationists appearing in this coun- 
try. They are headed by the men who 
conduct the affairs of the State Depart- 
ment of the United States, and many 
others in high posts as well as those in 
the newspaper and radio business. I 
want to say I think we are doing a rela- 
tively good job in Europe, but the admin- 
istration has turned its back and closed 
its eyes to the threat of communism in 
Asia, particularly in China. 

Mr. President, I propose this policy 
for the United States. I propose that 
our Government give the Nationalist 
Government of China its unqualified as- 
surance that whatever assistance is 
needed to insure its continued existence 
will be furnished, 

We have one very vital interest in 
maintaining the legal government of 
China. There are many other reasons 
why we should maintain this govern- 
ment, but the reason which I will outline 
to you is in itself sufficient to justify the 
policy, which I propose. 

We must maintain the legal govern- 
ment in opposition to the Communist 
regime in order that that government, 
exiled to Formosa, an island half the 
size of the State of Maine, may main- 
tain contact with, encourage, strengthen, 
and provide assistance to, the anti-Com- 
munist forces which remain in China. 

Mr. President, the weakness of our po- 
sition in dealing with Russia is more 
and more apparent to me each day. We 
do not have contact or liaison with anti- 
Communist forces inside Russia. 

While the Russian Government avails 
itself not only of its legal authorized 
diplomatic representatives in this coun- 
try and all of the countries of the world 
as a means of gathering information and 
disseminating propaganda, that govern- 
ment likewise avails itself of a fifth col- 
umn in the guise of a political party. 
Surely the Members of the Senate will 
agree with me that the Communist 
Party, U. S. A., is nothing more or less 
than an instrumentality of Joseph Sta- 
lin. 

We must continue to recognize the Na- 
tionalist Government in order that the 
Communist Government may not estab- 
lish in the United States diplomats who 
will provide the Soviet regime with addi- 
tional eyes, ears, and sounding boards. 

Only this week we have seen the eager- 
ness of the Stalinist regime with regard 
to securing a seat for the Chinese Com- 
munists in the Security Council of the 
United Nations. By continuing to recog- 
nize the legal government of China and 
by furnishing that government with such 
support as it may need to maintain it- 
self, we shall unmistakably indicate to 
the democratic people of the whole world 
that the United ‘States stands firmly 
against the spread of communism in 
Asia, as well as in Eurepe, 
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There was a man by the name of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt who was Presi- 
dent of the United States. He had as a 
Secretary of State a man by the name of 
Cordell Hull. Sometimes I did not agree 
with Mr. Roosevelt, as President, or with 
Mr. Cordell Hull, as Secretary. But Mr. 
Roosevelt, as President, and Mr. Hull, as 
Secretary of State, felt it was so impor- 
tant to the security of the country that 
China be kept out of the hands of a hos- 
tile power, namely, Japan, that they 
took certain definite, considered steps. 
They wrote the notes which eventually 
brought about the clash with Japan, 
when they could have maintained peace 
by simply allowing Japan to have a free 
hand in China. If Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Hull were right, those who are at 
present running the administration are 
wrong. I happen to think Mr. Roosevelt 
and Mr. Hull in that instance were right. 
But certainly the present handling of 
the China-Russian situation is not con- 
sistent with the position taken by them. 
If the Democratic Party or the American 
people who supported Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Hull in World War II, believed they 
were right, they cannot believe that 
those who are now shaping our foreign 
policy are right, because in their poli- 
cies and their attitude they are proceed- 
ing in exactly the opposite direction. 

It will be remembered that the time 
was when we were told that the Com- 
munists in China were not really Com- 
munists but were merely agrarian re- 
formers; that actually they had no con- 
nection with Moscow. When the head of 
the Communist forces in China last April 
stood up and said, In case of a war be- 
tween Russia and the United States, we 
shall fight on the side of Russia against 
the United States,” even the most stupid, 
even the most naive individual in this 
country should have been able to un- 
derstand that language, and I am sure 
the American people did understand it, 

Mr. President, Senators sitting in the 
Senate Chamber today, when we go 
from one appeasement to another, and 
when we turn over the greatest territory 
and most populous area in the world, 
with the greatest area of unexploited 
natural resources, to the Communist 
forces, are allowing a tragedy to occur. 
Some day we shall realize the truth of 
the old saying, “Chickens come home to 
roost.” Let us bear in mind they are 
coming home. 

I have made a very interesting com- 
pilation of the statements of certain of 
our supposedly great statesmen in the 
past few years about the China-far east- 
ern policy. I hope it will not be neces- 
sary someday to rise in the Senate and 
read it, because it shows a record that 
should make the blood of every American 
boil to hear it read. 

I hope finally that we are going to 
regain our self-respect, that this Nation 
again can answer Abraham Lincoln's 
question with a ringing “No, the man- 
hood of this race has not and will not 
run out.“ 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Calling the Sena- 
tor’s attention to the address made yes- 
terday by Mr. Secretary Acheson before 
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the National Press Club, the full text of 
which apparently appears in this eve- 
ning’s edition of the Washington Star, I 
call his attention to two paragraphs, in 
one of which Mr. Acheson is quoted as 
follows: 

Communism is the most subtle instrument 
of Soviet foreign policy that has ever been 
devised, and it is really the spearhead of 
Russian imperialism which would, if it could, 
take from these people what they have 
won—what we want them to keep and de- 
velop—which is their own national inde- 
pendence, their own individual independ- 
ence, their own development of their own 
resources for their own good and not as mere 
tributary states to this great Soviet Union. 


I should like to ask the able Senator 
from New Hampshire whether these are 
not the same Communists who a few 
years ago the State Department, as a 
matter of American policy, was urging 
China to take into its Government in a 
coalition? 

Mr. BRIDGES. The Senator from 
California is absolutely correct; they are 
the same Communists whom the repre- 
sentative of the United States who went 
to China attempted to force Chiang Kai- 
shek to take into his Cabinet as equal 
partners. At least Chiang Kai-shek had 
the wisdom to know that wherever in the 
world a coalition had been formed with 
Communists, the Communists had taken 
over. He could foresee disaster. The 
Senator is absolutely correct. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should like to ask 
the Senator from New Hampshire 
whether he is familiar with another 
paragraph from the Secretary’s speech 
or address of yesterday, reading as 
foliows: 

Armed with these new powers, what is hap- 
pening in China is that the Soviet Union is 
detaching the northern provinces of China 
from China and is attaching hem to the 
Soviet Union. This process is complete in 
outer 7fongclia. It is nearly complete in 
Manchuria, and I am sure that in inner Mon- 
golia and in Sinkiang, there are very happy 
reports coming from Soviet agents to Mos- 
cow. This is what is going on. It is the 
detachment of these whole areas, vast areas— 
populated by Chinese—the detachment of 
these areas from China and their attachment 
to the Soviet Union. 

I wish to state this and perhaps sin against 
my doctrine of nondogmatism, but I should 
like to suggest, at any rate, that this fact 
that the Soviet Union is taking the four 
northern provinces of China is the single, 
most significant, most important fact, in the 
relation of any foreign power with Asia. 


I should like to ask the able Senator 
from New Hampshire whether he thinks 
it would be possible for such a statement 
to be made by an American Secretary of 
State, if, at Yalta, we had not consented 
to giving to the Soviet Union something 
which was not within our power to give, 
to give it without the permission or 
knowledge of the Government of the 
Republic of China, to do it behind her 
back, to sign a blank check in her name, 
of which China had no knowledge, to put 
the Soviet Union in strategic positions in 
Manchuria and north China, which not 
only permitted them to arm, out of the 
captured Japanese stocks, the Com- 
munist forces in China, but also per- 
mitted them to carry on by devious 
means this final taking away from the 
Republic of China of these provinces to 
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which the Secretary of State now be- 
latedly objects? Is it not the Senator’s 
opinion that these statements from the 
secret agreement which was made at 
Yalta were made without the knowledge 
of the Republic of China? 

Mr. BRIDGES. The Senator is abso- 
lutely correct in everything he has said. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should like to ask 
the Senator one other question. During 
the course of the remarks of Mr. Acheson 
yesterday he repeated the statements 
which have been made on the floor as to 
the vast amount of assistance received 
by the Republic of China. Is the Senator 
familiar with the American white paper, 
dated December 18, 1946, which is, I 
think, the highest authority I can quote 
at this time? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Yes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The President says 
that of this vast VJ-day aid approxi- 
mately $600,000,000 was mostly in trans- 
portation costs. In other words, that 
was a charge levied against the Govern- 
ment of China to transport troops by 
plane and ship from south China up into 
north China and Manchuria in an at- 
tempt to occupy the country. So, ob- 
viously, none of that $600,000,000 could 
have been in arms and munitions. Let 
me read this, because the memories of 
the people are very short, and there has 
been a large amount of misrepresenta- 
tion as to the assistance which China has 
received. 

The President is speaking now of the 
postwar lend-lease agreement. He says: 

China agreed to buy all surplus property 
owned by the United States in China and on 
17 Pacific islands and bases, with certain 
exceptions, 


I am reading from page 692 of the 
white paper statement of the President 
of the United States: 

Six months of negotiations preceded the 
agreement finally signed in August. It was 
imperative that this matter be concluded in 
the Pacific as had already been done in 
Europe, especially in view of the rapid deteri- 
oration of the material in open storage under 
tropical conditions and the urgent need for 
the partial alleviation of the acute economic 
distress of the Chinese people which it was 
hoped this transaction would permit, 


Please listen to this: 

Aircraft, all nondemilitarized combat ma- 
terial, and fixed installations outside of 
China were excluded. 


I am still quoting the President of the 
United States— 

Thus no weapons which could be used in 
fighting a civil war were made available 
through this agreement. 


The fact of the matter is that until the 
Eightieth Congress passed the $125,- 
000,000 arms implementation bill there 
was very little sent to the Republic of 
China of the type of equipment which 
was urgently needed in order to combat 
the Communists who had been fully 
armed by the Soviet Union out of cap- 
tured Japanese stocks. 

Is the Senator familiar with that 
matter? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Iam. What we shall 
see is a situation similar to that which 
resulted through the action of Chamber- 
lain, with his umbrella, back in the days 
of Munich; and the time is not very far 
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away when those who turned the great 
country of China over to the Communists 
will hand over the whole continent of 
Asia. There will be a sad day of 
reckoning, 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. THYE 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
New Hampshire yield to the Senator 
from Texas? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator is op- 
posed to the Communist form of govern- 
ment which is seeking to seize China, is 
he not? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I am. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Is the Senator in 
favor of sending an armed force over 
there? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I would have started 
a definite program of military assistance 
a long time ago. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am talking about 
now. Is the Senator now in favor of 
sending an American army to China to 
oust the Communists? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I am in favor of doing 
this 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am asking the 
Senator a question. Is the Senator in 
favor of sending an American army to 
China to oust the Communists? The 
Senator should not go off on a side issue, 
If he does not want to answer the ques- 
tion, he can say so; but he should not 
try to bypass my question. Please let 
me have an answer to it. 

Mr. BRIDGES. As of today, at this 
minute, I am not in favor of sending an 
American army to China. I want to 
hear from our American Chiefs of Staff, 
General MacArthur and others—which 
we have been prevented from doing to 
date. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Is the Senator op- 
posed to the occupation by the Soviets 
of north China? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Is the Senator in 
favor of declaring war on Russia and 
sending an army over there because of 
that incident? Will the Senator please 
answer my question? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I shall answer it, and 
then I shall ask the Senator from Texas 
some questions, which may be very em- 
barrassing. Iam not in favor of declar- 
ing war against Russia, but I am in favor 
of the United States of America standing 
up and taking a firm position. We did 
not hesitate to stand up in connection 
with the Berlin airlift. We did not hesi- 
tate to stand up in Greece. We did not 
hesitate in Europe at all, Our policy in 
Europe did not mean war. The Com- 
munists respect firmness; but what we 
have given them has been appeasement, 
all along the line. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I repeat my ques- 
tion. Does the Senator today favor de- 
claring war against Russia because of 
communism? Not next year, but now? 

Mr. BRIDGES. No; Iam not in favor 
of declaring war on Russia today; but 
I am in favor of taking a definite stand 
and drawing a line against further Com- 
munist expansion, come what may. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Is the Senator in 
favor of sending an army to Formosa? 
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Mr.BRIDGES. Iam in favor of send- 
ing equipment and supplies to the Chi- 
nese Nationalists in Formosa to enable 
them to hold that island, and I am in 
favor of sending an American military 
mission to advise them. 

Mr. CONNALLY. What about the 
Army or Navy? 

Mr. BRIDGES. If it is necessary to 
use them, yes. ` 

Mr. CONNALLY. Does the Senator 
think it is necessary to send an army to 
Formosa? 

Mr. BRIDGES. No; the Senator 
from New Hampshire does not think 
it is necessary to send an army to For- 
mosa, but I think it is necessary for us 
to send supplies and equipment to the 
army already there. 

Mr. CONNALLY. They are getting 
supplies. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Very few. 

Mr. CCNNALLY. Did not the Sen- 
ator see in the newspapers the statement 
that there are two shiploads of tanks 
leaving Philadelphia, paid for by money 
of American taxpayers? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I have heard about 
supplies going to China which never ar- 
rived there. I have been hearing about 
it for years. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I beg the Senator’s 
pardon. The Senator from California 
has taken up most of the time. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield to the Senator 
from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Is it not true that 
it would be difficult for any Member of 
the Congress of the United States or for 
any of the people of the United States 
to come to a clear-cut decision as to 
what should be done in the way of a mis- 
sion or the use of the Navy or the Army 
unless they are advised as to what is the 
strategic judgment of the supreme com- 
mander in the Far East, of the com- 
mander in chief of the Navy in the 
Pacific, and of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
and that up to this hour that informa- 
tion has not been available either to the 
Members of the Congress or to the Amer- 
ican people, and until that information 
is received the questions asked by the 
Senator from Texas cannot be intelli- 
gently answered? 

Mr. BRIDGES. So far as I know, up 
to this moment, the chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee and the 
majority of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee itself have declined to call on the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff to advise us as to 
the situation. 

Mr. CONNALLY. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Does the Senator 
from New Hampshire want to know 
about bringing in the Chiefs of Staff? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. We decided today 
that we would have them before the 
committee. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I am glad the Sena- 
tor has come to that conclusion. 

Mr.CONNALLY. Just a moment. Do 
not answer the question and then run 
off and leave it. The Senator from Cali- 
fornia asked the Senator from New 
Hampshire a question regarding infor- 


Mr. President, will 
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mation, stating that we could not do 
anything unless we had more informa- 
tion. The matter of information does 
not seem to bother Senators. The Sen- 
ator from California has been speaking 
for 2 or 3 weeks, and before we took a 
recess he had spoken on the subject. 
He knows exactly what to do and all 
about China and all about Formosa. I 
do not see why, with all that infor- 
mation running around loose, anyone 
should quarrel about a lack of informa- 
tion. The Senator from New Hampshire 
has told us all about everything, from 
Europe right down to the line, and yet 
he will not answer my question. The 
Senator says that he cannot intelligently 
answer the question. I agree with that, 
but not for the same reason. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The Senator from 
New Hampshire can answer the question 
just as intelligently as the Senator from 
Texas any day in the week, with or with- 
out the information. 

Mr. CONNALLY. More so, if he would 
only answer the question, but he will not 
answer it. He dodges. When I asked 
him if he wanted to send an army or 
a navy, he said, “Well,” “but,” “also,” 
A,. maybe,“ Dr. “not yet,” “dont 
know yet.” When I asked him if he 
wanted to send a navy to Formosa, he 
did not answer that question. How 
much information does it take to enable 
the Senator from New Hampshire to 
come to a conclusion? 

Mr. BRIDGES. There is no one in 
authority in our military forces who has 
come before the Senator’s committee 
or before the Armed Forces Committee 
to testify. Yes, Mr. Acheson has testi- 
fied, in secret session, but what does he 
know about the defense of Formosa? 

Mr. CONNALLY. If the Senator will 
compose himself, and come to the For- 
eign Relations Committee meeting on 
the 26th of January, when we will have 
there the Secretary of Defense and the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
we will try to give the Senator from New 
Hampshire an intellectual hypodermic 
so he will know exactly what he wants 
to know about that question. 

Let me ask the Senator another ques- 
tion. As I understand, the Senator from 
New Hampshire is not in favor of send- 
ing an army to north China at this time 
to fight the Communists. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. BRIDGES. That is correct. 

Mr. CONNALLY. He is not in favor 
of sending an army to Formosa? 
Mr. BRIDGES. That is 
There is an army there already. 

Mr. CONNALLY. He is not in favor 
of sending a navy to Formosa. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I would keep our 
Navy over there, and I would have them 
ready for action. 

Mr, CONNALLY. Would the Senator 
have the Navy act? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Certainly, I would 
not—— 

Mr. CONNALLY. Would the Senator 
have the Navy take any action? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I certainly would not 
do what the American Government did, 
when ihe Communists started to fire a 
few shells, have our naval ships high- 
tail it out of the way so they would not 
be in the line of fire of the Communists. 
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I would have American prestige stand 
for something. 

Mr, CONNALLY. I am trying to find 
out what the Senator means by stand- 
ing for something. The Senator would 
send the Navy over there. I see the Sen- 
ator’s point. He would send the Navy 
over there, but he would not order the 


Navy to do anything. He would put all 


the responsibility on the Navy. I should 
like to have him say what directions he 
would give the Navy. Would he tell 
them to fight? Would he tell them to go 
in there and clean out the Commies? 
Would he tell them to go there and re- 
sist any approach to Formosa? Would 
he go there and embrace Chiang Kai- 
shek to his bosom and take care of him 
and protect him and defend him and 
shed the blood of our boys, if need be? 
Is that what the Senator favors? 

Mr. BRIDGES. So far as Formosa is 
concerned, the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire believes that Formosa is still a 
part of Japanese territory, because, al- 
though we agreed tentatively that it 
should go to China, there is no formal 
peace treaty. Therefore, Formosa is in 
the same position as are the islands of 
Japan. We have American troops in 
Japan today. The Chinese Nationalists 
were allies of curs in the Pacific, and 
there is no reason why they should not 
occupy Formosa and there is no reason 
why we should not supply them with the 
equipment and the material and the am- 
munition to enable them to hold For- 
mosa against the Chinese Communists, 
so that at least the anti-Communists will 
have one place in that area from which 
to work toward continental China. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Hampshire yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. Ishould like to ask the 
distinguished Senator from New Hamp- 
shire a question. It seems that asking 
the question, “What would you do,” after 
the horse is out of the barn, and after 
the decisions have been made, is leading 
us nowhere. I am not a member of the 
Committee on Armed Services and I 
am not a member of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. Perhaps if I were 
I would have the information I am seek- 
ing. But all those whom I have con- 
tacted cannot give it to me, so I should 
like to ask the distinguished Senator 
from New Hampshire, who has had long 
service in the Senate, of which we are 
all proud, whether he can tell me what 
the policy of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
was prior to the time when the Presi- 
dent abandoned Formosa. It seems to 
me that is a proper question to ask. Did 
we have any policy? What was the in- 
tention of the administration? 

I have been told that with the aid of 
the $75,000,000 appropriation, if the 
money had been placed in the hands of 
the Formosan Government, they could 
I have been 
told some things which indicate that 
they have defended themselves. So I 
should like to know, if the Senator can 
inform me, what has been the policy, if 
there has been any? Have the recom- 
mendations of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
if they have made any, been carried out 
by the State Department? Have we had 
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any advice relative to what we should 
do with Formosa, before the time the 
Secretary simply said we are going to 
abandon Formosa, and thereby permit a 
dent in our line of defense between 
Okinawa and the Philippines? 

Mr. BRIDGES. If that information 
is available, it certainly is not available 
to the Members of the United States 
Senate. 

Let me say that there has been ample 
opportunity and plenty of time when we 
could have done something about the 
Chinese situation, but the new crop of 
appeasers which we now have in this 
country, these new isolationists who have 
now come forth, are turning their backs 
upon the most populous and the largest 
territorial area of the world, and little 
by little we are seeing what is happen- 
ing. Now it is the question of Formosa, 
next it is going to be Indochina, next 
it is going to be Burma, next it is going 
to be India, and so all down the line. 

When are we going to draw the line? 
The Senator asks whether we favor 
fighting Russia. No United States Sen- 
ator is going to stand on the floor of 
the Senate and say that we ought to 
declare war on Russia. But I do say 
we have to take a stand for definite prin- 
ciples, we have to draw the line, we have 
to say what we mean and mean what 
we say, and we have done neither. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator is talk- 
ing about our not doing anything for 
China. When the war came to an end 
Chiang Kai-shek had control and com- 
mand of the entire land area of China. 
He had command of armies of millions of 
men. He had the resources of all that ter- 
ritory, whatever they were. He had the 
largest armies any soldier in China had 
ever had. In addition to that, he had 
the aid of the United States. Since the 
war came to an end the United States 
‘has given aid to China, through Chiang 
Kai-shek, in the amount of $2,500,000,- 
000. The United States sent them arms, 
it sent them munitions, it sent them 
supplies. 

I heard General Barr, who was an ob- 
server in China representing our Army, 
testify before our committee that the 
Chinese in Manchuria never lost a bat- 
tle because of the lack of ammunition 
or arms furnished by the United States, 
but that the only reason they lost bat- 
tles was their unwillingness to fight. If 
the Chinese had all been as militant as 
the Senator from New Hampshire, if 
they had all burned up with passion as 
the Senator from New Hampshire burns 
up every time he takes the floor, we would 
not have had this situation. They would 
have demolished, they would have abso- 
lutely liquidated, all the people oppos- 
ing them. But they did not have it. 
They did not have the clarion voice of 
the Senator from New Hampshire ring- 
ing out along their lines. They simply 
did not fight. They quit. 

What happened to these arms and am- 
munition? Soldiers in that area said the 
arms and ammunition, or a large part 
of them, were found in the hands of the 
Communists, that Communist soldiers 
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had United States muskets in their hands, 

which we furnished the Chinese. Does 
the Senator know all that we did for 
them? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I know a great deal 
of what we did. 

Mr. CONNALLY. What is the Senator 
complaining about, then? Did we not 
do more for China than any other nation 
on earth? 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Hampshire per- 
mit me to reply to the Senator from 
Texas? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I was seeking the 
information from the Senator from New 
Hampshire. Ofcourse, I realize the Sen- 
ator from Maine can answer almost any 
question, but I thought I was going to 
twist an answer out of the Senator from 
New Hampshire. 

Mr. BREWSTER. If the Senator does 
not object, I appreciate his statement 
about my encyclopedic knowledge. The 
Senator from Texas is not exactly a 
moron himself. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Senator. 
That is a very high estimate the Senator 
from Maine places upon the Senator 
from Texas. In other words, the Sena- 
tor from Texas is only about 4° lower 
than the Senator from Maine in intel- 
ligence. But I should prefer to have the 
answer made by the Senator from New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. BREWSTER. That is the very 
reason why perhaps it would be better 
for someone else to answer, because the 
Senator from Texas, while he does direct 
his own artillery, is not yet in charge of 
whatever goes on on this side, so I think 
it is quite fair for someone else 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I think I have a 
right to the floor. I have not mixed up 
in this controversy, I certainly have not 
attacked the Senator from Texas, and I 
think it is quite proper that someone else 
on this side may be permitted to say a 
word. 

The Senator from Texas started out 
with the proposition 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from 
Texas wishes to announce that he may 
have a word to say when his time comes 
and he is recognized. 

Mr. BREWSTER, I think the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES] 
controls the floor. 

Mr. CONNALLY. He is not doing 
much with it. 

Mr. BREWSTER. He has listened 
quite a while to the Senator from Texas, 
which I admit is somewhat questionable, 
but perhaps someone else can contribute 
something, 

The Senator from Texas said that at 
the close of the war Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek controlled all the land 
area of China. I am quite sure the Sen- 
ator from Texas knows that is not true. 
If it were true, why was it that we sent 
General Marshall over there to under- 
take to negotiate some sort of an under- 
standing between the Communist armies 
and Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek? 
That is No. 1 in the early inaccurate 
statements which I am sure the Senator 
from Texas inadvertently made, 
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Secondly, the Senator from Texas 
said that we supplied the armies—— 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I do 
not care to engage in some sort of inter- 
locutory discussion. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I am sure the Sen- 
ator from Texas will be recognized in 
his own right later, and I refuse to yield, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. THYE 
in the chair). The Senator from New 
Hampshire yielded to the Senator from 
Maine, and the Senator from Maine has 
the floor. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I make the point 
that the Senator from New Hampshire 
can yield for only a question; not for a 
speech. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Maine. 

Mr. BREWSTER. 
floor. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Take the floor. 

Mr. BREWSTER. So much for the 
initial premise of the Senator from 
Texas. 

His second proposition was that we 
gave the Chinese arms. I do not think 
it is necessary to labor the point. The 
Senator from California [Mr. KNOW- 
LAND] has repeatedly on this floor given 
the figures as to how those $2,000,000,000 
were expended and what they provided. 

I would rather call attention to the 
simple and indisputable fact that, for 
10 months following the close of the war, 
under the advice, apparently, of General 
Marshall, we imposed an embargo on the 
shipment of any arms to Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek, and for the 10 months 
following that, according to the testi- 
mony of General Marshall before the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, it 
proved impracticable to resume the ship- 
ments. For 20 months following the end 
of the World War, when the Communists 
were being organized in Manchuria, we 
cut off all aid to Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek, 

Now, what was happening on the other 
side of the fence? In Manchuria suf- 
ficient Japanese arms to supply the Chi- 
nese Communist armies for 10 years of 
warfare were being turned over by our 
Russian friends to the Chinese Commu- 
nists. But, of course, the mere turning 
over of those arms might not be suf- 
ficient. It was going to take some time 
to organize the Chinese Communists and 
familiarize them with the weapons 
which they were receiving, and 20 
months were, prudently or otherwise, 
provided by the action of the United 
States administration in order to achieve 
that purpose. Meanwhile we were try- 
ing, in accordance with our then settled 
policy, to persuade the Chinese Govern- 
ment, which we recognized, to take the 
Communists into bed with them. That 
was the policy sponsored by the present 
administration, I presume supported by 
the Senator from Texas, as chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, to 
try and persuade Generalissimo Chiang 
to take the Communists into his govern- 
ment. 

Apparently we have gotten our eyes 
opened somewhat on that score, and 
realize that it is not quite practical to do 


I now have the 
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such a thing. We finally discovered that. 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek had dis- 
covered it a long time before. He had 
been fighting the Communists for some 
20 years, with or without our aid. He had 
been fighting the Japanese as well for 7 
years, while we supplied the Japanese 
with the scrap iron and the ore with 
which to carry on their war. 

Now let us come down to the question 
of fighting; as to whether the Chinese 
Nationalists did any fighting, and 
whether the outbreak in China was an 
agrarian revolt, as we were told. It was 
said the Chinese agrarians were in a 
great upheaval. What happened? While 
we were being told this story, we heard 
another story from the other side of the 
iron curtain, and, I think, from a far 
more competent authority than any of 
us had heard thus far, and that was 
from the leader of the Chinese Com- 
munist army, General Mao. He said that 
without the Russian aid he never would 
have been able to accomplish the con- 
quest of China. That is his statement. 

I read the words of our Secretary of 
State yesterday that the Chinese had 
simply abandoned Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek, and had run away from him. 
That was the picture he painted. I won- 
der whether he knows more about that 
than General Mao, who paid tribute to 
what the Russians had done to assist him 
in developing the conquest of China? 
I thought that now almost everybody was 
prepared to recognize that it was chiefly, 
if not solely, as the result of the Russian 
aid that present conditions in China were 
brought about. 

Now to the final matter of whether or 
not any opposition was offered and 
whether any fighting went on. We have 
heard ring through this hall, with all 
the eloquence the Senator from Texas 
can contribute to any cause which he 
champions, his version of that aspect of 
the case. Very well. Was there any 
fighting? Again I shall summon General 
Mao, who I think ought to know some- 
thing about whether there was any fight- 
ing. It is his official report that there 
were 1,300,000 casualties on the Com- 
munist side in the course of this con- 
quest of China. Am I to presume that 
these Communists committed suicide, 
that they had apoplexy from chasing the 
Chiang forces down from Manchuria? 
Or is it possible that 1,300,000 casualties 
represented the fact that some fighting 
was done so long as it was possible for the 
Chinese Nationalists to carry on, but 
when they faced the 20 months embargo 
we had imposed upon extending them 
assistance, they finally found themselves 
in the condition which I am sure the 
Senator from Texas regrets as much as 
every other American who recognizes the 
tragedy of Russia taking over the influ- 
ence in China which we had exercised. 
General Mao is now in Moscow nego- 
tiating the military alliance which will 
organize, as he has publicly announced, 
all the forces that China represents with 
Russia against all liberty-loving peoples 
of the earth. 

These are some of the reasons why 
there are many Americans who certainly 
are profoundly disturbed at a continu- 
ance of this same policy. I like to think 
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of the destroyer deal. I should like to 
see us make available 10 destroyers to the 
Chinese forces on Formosa. I think that 
would end for a considerable time any 
necessity of any further action. How- 
ever, I do not pose as either a military 
or a naval strategist, and I welcome the 
day when the Senator from Texas, hav- 
ing reconsidered his decision, will take 
off the lid and permit the members of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions at least, and perhaps other Sen- 
ators, to have the benefit of the military 
opinion of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
which is indispensable to any just con- 
clusion regarding the future course of 
America in this most distressing situa- 
tion. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question at that 
point? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Maine yield to the Senator 
from California? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I wonder if the 
able Senator from Maine is familiar with 
the Wedemeyer report, which was with- 
held from the Congress of the United 
States for several years, and was not 
made available, though it had been re- 
quested by many Members of Congress, 
including, I am sure, the Senator from 
Maine? 

Mr. BREWSTER. The Senator from 
Maine asked the Senator from Texas re- 
peatedly to secure it, and I think the 
Senator from Texas indicated an inter- 
est in securing it. I desire to be per- 
fectly just to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr.KNOWLAND. That report, as the 
Senator knows, was dated the 19th of 
September 1947, and it was not made 
available, even to the Members of the 
Congress of the United States, until the 
American white paper on China was 
published in August of last year. 

Mr. BREWSTER. And was it then a 
complete document? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. That, of course, 
we do not know. Iam assuming for the 
moment that it was, except for that part 
which related to Korea and other sec- 
tions of the Far East. But I have been 
told that so far as China is concerned 
it is a complete document. 

Is the Senator familiar with the para- 
graph I am about to read from General 
Wedemeyer’s report? General Wede- 
meyer probably was, more than any 
other American, familiar with both the 
assets and the liabilities of the Chinese; 
he had served his Government well in 
that country; he had been an Assistant 
Chief of Staff of the Army of the United 
States and is now the commander of the 
Army on the Pacific coast. This is what 
General Wedemeyer has to say: 

Indirectly the United States facilitated the 
Soviet program in the Far East by agreeing 
at the Yalta Conference to Russian reentry 
into Manchuria, and later by withholding aid 
from the National Government. 


Is the Senator familiar with that, 
which confirms the statements he has 
made? 

Mr. BREWSTER. Yes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Is the Senator fa- 
miliar with this statement from General 
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Wedemeyer’s suppressed report which 
finally came out several years late: 
Although the Japanese offered increasingly 


favorable surrender terms during the course 
of the war— 


I am now reading from page 768 of 
the official white paper— 


China elected to remain steadfast with her 
allies. If China— 


I interpose to say, under the leader- 
ship of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek— 
If China had accepted surrender terms, 
approximately a million Japanese would have 
been released for employment against Amer- 
ican forces in the Pacific. 


Mr. BREWSTER. I assume that that 
statement was made because the Gen- 
eralissimo was relying to some extent 
upon the pledged word of the American 
Government at Cairo. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I think the Sena- 
tor’s assumption is correct. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Not knowing that 
Manchuria had been turned over as a 
Russian sphere of influence. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Without Chiang 
Kai-shek’s knowledge or consent. 

Mr. BREWSTER. And with catas- 
trophic consequences, 

Mr. KNOWLAND. So that all Amer- 
icans, not only every American soldier 
and sailor and airman who fought in the 
Pacific, but those who were in Europe 
and would otherwise have been displaced 
and sent to the Pacific, should have a 
vital interest in the fact that had this 
man then heading the Republic of China 
accepted the blandishments of the Japa- 
nese to surrender, it would have brought 
about the release of 1,000,000 Japanese 
soldiers, who would have greatly in- 
creased the problem of this country, 
might have endangered the entire Pacific 
coast, and perhaps would have led to the 
fall of Australia. This is the man upon 
whom they have turned their backs, 
whom they have written off. They have 
practically invited, by the statements 
that were made the other day, the Com- 
munists to come across the channel to 
Formosa. We have practically said: 
“Come and get them. We no longer 
have any interest in them.” 

This great country of ours, which has 
drawn a line in Europe, which has said 
that it is of interest to the American 
people to maintain a free world of free 
men, has apparently said that that means 
nothing to us in the Pacific; that so 
far as the Pacific is concerned we are 
not interested in maintaining a free 
world of free men. Perhaps through 
some legerdemain freedom is of some im- 
portance in Europe, but it is of no im- 
portance to the people of China who are 
also being taken behind the iron curtain, 

I think if this debate goes on, both in 
the Congress and throughout the coun- 
try, we will be able to demonstrate with 
facts which have not heretofore been 
available, by the words of responsible 
Government officials, that this great be- 
trayal has taken place, it has willfully 
been brought about by a small group of 
men in the State Department who have 
been willing to abandon and to sacri- 
fice all of Asia, and present the world 
with a most critical situation in the fu- 
ture, and perhaps threaten the further 
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security of the people of the United 
States. 

Mr. CONNALLY, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BREWSTER, I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from 
California has made statements here 
several times to the effect that the 
United States has turned its back on 
Chiang Kai-shek—that we are traitors 
to Chiang Kai-shek. He used the word 
“treachery” a while ago. 

I wish to know upon what authority 
Chiang Kai-shek has more claims on us 
than any other government has, for that 
matter. We have done more for him 
than we have done for all other govern- 
ments combined, with the exception of 
ECA aid in Europe. 

The Senator from California is burn- 
ing with his passion for Chiang Kai- 
shek, yet he said the other day that he 
is unwilling to send a single soldier to 
Formosa, he is unwilling to send a single 
ship to Formosa. If these tremendous 
issues are at stake, why does the Senator 
hesitate? Why does he pause and stam- 
mer and not reply to questions of that 
kind? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BREWSTER. Yes, whenever the 
Senator from Texas finishes his remarks, 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, many 
charges and assertions are made with 
respect to who is running the State De- 
partment and who is responsible for the 
action taken by the State Department. 
The Senator says a little group of offi- 
cials in the State Department—not the 
Secretary of State, not the President of 
the United States, who is over the Sec- 
retary of State, but a little group of men 
in the State Department—have been 
running the foreign affairs of the United 
States and have wiped out Chiang Kai- 
shek. I suppose the Senator means that 
two or three little fellows in the State 
Department get together, after adjourn- 
ment every evening, and map out the 
policies of the State Department. 

Mr. President, that is a preposterous 
statement. Whatever is done by the 
State Department is done by direction 
of the Secretary of State, and whatever 
is done by direction of the Secretary of 
State is done at the actual direction of 
the President of the United States. 

I have heard statements of this kind 
made here from day to day by the Sena- 
tor from California and by other Sena- 
tors. If they have the courage of their 
convictions, Mr. President, why in the 
name of common sense do not they ex- 
press them? Why do they not say, “We 
want to send the armies of the United 
States on the march into Formosa”? 
Why do they not say, “I want the Navy 
to go there to protect the vital liberties, 
not alone of the people of Formosa, but 
of the people of the United States”? 

No, Mr. President, they do not have 
the nerve and the courage to vote their 
real convictions, if those are their con- 
victions. 

All of them want to go back to a dis- 
cussion of Yalta. Oh, Mr. President, if 
we could only have had the Senator 
from New Hampshire at Yalta. 

Mr. BRIDGES. If the Senator from 
New Hampshire had been there, it would 
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not have happened—not under that au- 
thority. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Maine has the floor, and has yield- 
ed to the Senator from Texas, No other 
Senator has a right to speak. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
cannot resist an impulse to reply to the 
statement the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire just made. The Senator from New 
Hampshire has just said that if he had 
been at Yalta, it would not have hap- 
pened. I agree—that nothing would 
have happened. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, it is a pity that we did 
not have the Senator from California at 
Yalta and at Cairo and at Tehran and 
at all the other conferences. But those 
things are history; they are behind us, 
We cannot help what has happened. 

But we are here today to decide the 
questions which we now have before us; 
and the particular question before us 
now is Formosa. Yet the Senator from 
New Hampshire dares not say that he 
favors sending a single soldier to For- 
mosa, notwithstanding that the for- 
tunes of the world are involved in For- 
mosa, notwithstanding that the destiny 
of the United States is wrapped up in 
Formosa, so we are told by some Sena- 
tors. Notwithstanding all that, he will 
not send a single soldier or a single vessel 
there, to protect it from its enemies. 

Mr. President, I do not want to take 
up any more of the time of the Senator 
from Maine. I know how he values the 
time—when someone else is using it. 
[Laughter.] 

I thank the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire for his generosity in yielding to me. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
am the Senator who yielded. 

Mr. CONNALLY. It was earlier today 
that the Senator from New Hampshire 
yielded to me. 

Mr. BREWSTER. But is not the Sen- 
ator from Texas going to thank me for 
yielding to him now? [Laughter.] 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes; if the Senator 
from Maine will wait, he will get his 
turn. [Laughter.] 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
earlier today had the floor, and yielded 
to me several times, and I wish to ex- 
press my appreciation to him. 

Now the Senator from Maine has the 
floor, and has yielded to me, and I thank 
him also. Mr. President, I think Maine 
produces a good many very valuable 
things. Senators, lobsters, and other 
products of Maine are invaluable, and 
I am very fond of all of them. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BREWSTER. With the permis- 
sion of the Senator from Texas, I shall 
yield to the Senator from California, to 
permit him to reply to the question asked 
by the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
very briefly to reply to the statement 
made by the Senator from Texas that 
nothing gets out of the State Depart- 
ment except with the permission of the 
Secretary of State, let me say that of 
course that statement is not quite accu- 
rate, because the trial of Mr. Alger Hiss 
is now going on in New York, and appar- 
ently in the past some documents have 
gotten out of the State Department 
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without the knowledge of the Secretary 
of State. 

But I wish to say to the Senator from 
Maine and to the other Members of the 
Senate who are present at this time, 
that, of course, it is true that the National 
Government of China has lost some of its 
equipment during the course of the civil 
war, but China is not the only country 
that has lost equipment. In 5 days the 
Dutch Army, in World War II, sur- 
rendered, with all its equipment. In 7 
days the King of the Belgians surren- 
dered the entire Belgian Army, with all 
its equipment. In a matter of a few 
weeks the mighty French Army, which 
was the mightiest in Europe, surrendered, 
with all its equipment. The British lost 
all their equipment at Dunkerque. We 
did not turn our backs on Britain at that 
time, but we sent to Britain rifles and 
ammunition and French 75’s which we 
had in stock or storage, and we sent 
other equipment to help them in the 
Battle of Britain. 

The fact of the matter is that while 
some of this captured American equip- 
ment has turned up with the Chinese 
Communist forces, it is also true that 
during the war period, when we were 
supplying Great Britain with approxi- 
mately $31,090,000,000 worth of lend- 
lease, we were supplying the Soviet Gov- 
ernment with approximately $11,000,- 
000,000 worth of lend-lease. I make no 
criticism of that; I think the Soviet 
Union was a wartime ally, and, of course, 
was entitled to receive assistance from 
us. But some of that equipment was 
composed of American arms, munitions, 
jeeps, and so forth. 

The Soviets and the Communists may 
be accused of many things, but they have 
not been accused of not being good prop- 
agandists. When I was in China, I 
heard reports to the effect that some of 
the equipment which we often see shown 
in photographs with captions stating 
that the equipment had been captured 
at Peiping and Nanking and at other 
places in China by the Communists, is 
actually American lend-lease equipment 
which had first been sent by us to Rus- 
sia, and subsequently was transshipped 
by Russia to the Chinese Communists, 
and has been very effectively used as 
propaganda in order to undermine the 
Government of China and give the im- 
pression that it has lost all its equip- 
ment—which is not so, because I per- 
sonally have observed, on the island of 
Formosa and on the island of Kinmen, 
where the Government forces turned 
back an invasion of over 10,000 Com- 
munist troops, American equipment 
which still is in Government hands and 
still is being effectively used. 

But they do lack a modest amount of 
equipment which is needed to defend the 
island of Formosa. 

It is my judgment that the requests of 
the Government of China were still with- 
in the existing appropriation bills which 
have been passed by the Congress of the 
United States; and if the amount of 
aid requested by the Government of 
China had been granted, perhaps it _ 
would not even have amounted to 50 
percent of the $75,000,000 appropriated 
for that purpose by the last Congress. 
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Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
add only one thing: The stories about 
the turning over of equipment to the 
Chinese Communists began in 1943, at 
the time when the matériel was being 
shipped over the “hump.” While here in 
America we were reading those stories 
of the diversion of this equipment from 
the purpose for which it was designed— 
namely, to fight the Japs—yet the facts 
at that time were, as I learned from per- 
sonal knowledge in flying the “hump,” 
that the agreement with the Chinese 
Government provided that they were to 
have all the matériel and equipment 
above 6,000 tons a month which was 
flown over the “hump”; but during the 
entire year the amount which went to 
General Chennault at Kunming never 
exceeded 3,000 tons. That was the first 
thing that disturbed me when I returned 
to this country—to find stories, as early 
as that, designed to discredit Chiang 
Kai-shek and what was going on, when 
as a matter of fact they were getting 
nothing at all, except for what the Chi- 
nese National Airways could fly from 
Calcutta. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
Texas, if I may, one question which deals 
with the issue now before us. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff are, I understand, to come 
before the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations to testify, I assume perhaps in 
executive session or in open session. It 
has been stated that if military, naval, 
or air officers deviate from the line of 
authority, from the principles laid down 
by the Commander in Chief, then those 
men are apt to be disciplined by being 
“sent to Siberia.” They are not going to 
be punished, we were told by Secretary 
Matthews, but they are going to be re- 
moved from the chain of command and 
sent to some other station. Are we to 
understand that if the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, in any of their evidence, should 
happen to deviate from the line laid 
down by the President of the United 
States, those men are going to be subject 
to possible displacement or discipline as 
a result? I think it is an extremely im- 
portant question, to which perhaps the 
Senator from Texas has given some con- 
sideration. 

Mr. CONNALLY. What is the Sena- 
tor’s question? I do not know what the 
Senator understands, 

Mr. BREWSTER. I shall try to put 
the question in words of one syllable for 
the benefit of the Senator. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I merely want to 
know what the question is. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I want to know 
whether, if the Joint Chiefs of Staff, in 
testifying before the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations, should deviate in 
their opinions from the policy laid down 
by the President regarding Formosa, they 
would be liable to discipline or to dis- 
placement under the principle enunci- 
ated by Secretary Matthews of the Navy? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am not the Chief 
Executive. I cannot anticipate all that 
sort of thing. I may say that the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations has invited 
General Bradley and the Secretary of 

_Defense to come before the committee 
on the 26th of January. They will be 
there on the 26th; and if the Senator 
will just wait out in the ante room until 
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after they testify, I shall be glad to tell 
him what they testify, if necessary. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Was the Senator 
from Texas in any way disturbed by this 
principle laid down by Secretary Mat- 
thews, if he noted it? 

Mr. CONNALLY. No; I was not dis- 
turbed. But if I were the President of 
the United States, or if I were Secretary 
of State, and one of my subordinates 
took violent issue with my policies, he 
would not remain a subordinate very 
long. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Suppose he did not 
take violent issue; suppose he merely 
took issue; suppose, in some measure, he 
should deviate from some accepted line; 
what then? 

Mr. CONNALLY. That happens all 
the time. Deviation does not amount 
to anything, if the individual is acting 
in good faith and is a man of integrity 
and a loyal individual, not someone snip- 
ing around. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Does the Senator 
distinguish the case of Admiral Denfeld, 
then, as not being a sniper? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Iam not going into 
any particular case. I have no desire to 
mention names, and to engage in that 
sort of thing. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Does the Senator 
from Texas not believe that perhaps 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff contemplate 
Admiral Denfeld’s retirement? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do not propose to 
answer questions of that kind. The 
Senator is trying to maneuver me into 
a position where he can quote me. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Will the Senator 
from Texas not answer the question? 
It is a simple question. The Senator 
was rather insistent that some of us 
answer. 

Mr. CONNALLY. What is it the Sen- 
ator desires me to answer? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I wish the Senator 
to answer the question, 

Mr. CONNALLY. I have answered it 
as best I can, and the only way that I 
intend to answer it. 

Mr. BREWSTER. The Senator does 
not think, then, does he, that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff have any occasion to have 
concern about their testimony before the 
committee? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do not know what 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff have in mind. 
They are intelligent men. If it is in the 
mind of the Senator from Maine, it may 
also be in the mind of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. They do not seem to agree on 
ee else, but they might agree on 
that, 

Mr. KEM and Mr. BRIDGES addressed 
the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Has the 
Senator from Maine concluded his 
remarks? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I wish later to be 
recognized, but I yield the floor for the 
present. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Missouri has been waiting for 
recognition, and the Chair indicated at 
the conclusion of the address by the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire that, if he was 
on his feet, the Chair would recognize 
him. The Chair now recognizes the 
Senator from Missouri. 
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REPEAL OF OLEOMARGARINE TAXES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 2023) to regulate oleo- 
margarine, to repeal certain taxes relat- 
ing to oleomargarine, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, the pending 
measure, House bill 2023, has been de- 
bated at considerable length. The issues 
have been discussed with learning and 
with a wealth of argument and illustra- 
tion. I should like to discuss it very 
or pa and to state my position on the 

ill. 

Mr. President, I shall support the 
Wiley-Gillette amendment providing, 
with certain safeguards, for removal of 
the present taxes and license fees on 
oleomargarine. 

It is my opinion that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should not continue to impose 
discriminatory taxes against this com- 
modity, which has become an important 
part of the household budget of many 
families, particularly those in the low- 
income brackets where pennies count. 
The tax has been passed on to the con- 
sumer, and will continue to be paid by 
the consumer if the present law remains 
on the statute books. 

Therefore, I am convinced that it 
should be repealed. 

On the other hand, the millions of 
farmers throughout the country who are 
engaged in the dairying business, and 
the thousands of creameries, large and 
small, which make butter, are entitled to 
protection against unfair competition 
from this substitute product. No one 
should buy oleomargarine thinking it is 
butter. In righting one wrong, I feel 
very keenly that we should not commit 
another. 

The Wiley-Gillette amendment should 
result in adequate safeguards for the 
public and the great dairy industry that 
means so much to the prosperity of my 
own State of Missouri. I shall therefore 
support the Wiley-Gillette amendment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
have a few things to say regarding the 
pending legislation. I should like to cor- 
rect the record, if the matter before us 
now is not the Formosan question but 
the pending oleomargarine bill. 

Mr. President, I have in my hand an 
editorial from the Richmond Times- 
Dispatch of January 6. As everyone 
knows, the editor, Mr. Virginius Dabney, 
is one of the leading editorial writers of 
the country. I wish to read one para- 
graph from it referring to the pending 
so-called Wiley-Gillette amendment: 

This bit of skulduggery has been dubbed 
“the Wiley amendment” by punsters on 
Capitol Hill. If passed by the Senate, it will 
go down in history as one of the most dis- 
graceful chicaneries of all tine... 
The vote on the Wiley amendment should 
provide us with an excellent criterion of the 
kind of statesmanship we have in the Senate. 


It goes on to point out that the Wiley 
amendment is not a solution to the dif- 
ficulty of which the butter producers 
themselves complain. I ask unanimous 
consent to insert the entire editorial in 
the Recor» at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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A SCANDALOUS AMENDMENT 

Far more than the price of yellow oleo- 
margarine is at stake in the outcome of the 
Senate’s vote on the House-passed oleo tax 
repealer—as amended by a 25-man butter 
bloc in the upper House. The Senate is 
expected to vote on their emasculated re- 
peal bill today. 

The amended version of the bill, proposed 
by Senators GILLETTE, Democrat, of Iowa, and 
Wier, Republican, of Wisconsin, would re- 
peal the 10-cents-per-pound tax on colored 
margarine, and the quarter-of-a-cent tax on 
uncolored—but would prohibit all interstate 
traffic in colored margarine. In other words 
the housewife could buy tax-free oleo only 
if it were manufactured in the State in which 
she resides. 

This bit of skulduggery has been dubbed 
“the Wiley amendment” by punsters on Capi- 
tol Hill. If passed by the Senate, it will go 
down in history as one of the most disgrace- 
ful chicaneries of all time. 

Senator Witey and his butter men are 
perfect examples of the type of politician 
referred to in the oft-quoted epigram of John 
Morley’s: “Those who would treat politics 
and morality apart will never understand the 
one or the other.” 

Tools of the butter bloc, these men are 
determined to prolong the controversy in- 
definitely and at any cost to the millions of 
housewives who now pay 10 cents more than 
they should for each pound of oleo they buy. 

The vote on the Wiley amendment should 
provide us with an excellent criterion of the 
kind of statesmanship we have in the Senate. 

There is no more excuse for prohibiting the 
interstate shipment of colored margarine 
than there is for a law compelling a house- 
wife to buy no butter except that produced 
within her own State. 

The oleo people have science, the consumer, 
and justice on their side. The consumers de- 
mand the repealer; the scientists have proved 
that the fats in oleo are palatable, nutritious, 
and wholesome; justice demands an end to 
this intolerable discrimination. If the butter 
bloc can defeat all three, the only conclu- 
sion to draw is that those Senators who vote 
for the Wiley amendment are impervious to 
the appeal of justice, blind to scientific evi- 
dence, and deaf to the plea of housewives— 
something to be recalled when these gentle- 
men offer for reelection. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. I should like to 
point out that the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Wisconsin IMr. 
McCarTuy], as amended by the Aiken 
amendment, is the proper approach to 
the problem, if the dairy interests are 
really concerned about misrepresenta- 
tion and fraud. It undertakes to set 
down a proper criterion for advertise- 
ments and labeling, the labeling being 
covered in the Pure Food and Drug Act, 
and to provide very severe penalties for 
violation of the act. If there is any 
proper approach, that is it. The ap- 
proach of the Wiley amendment, which 
simply prohibits the shipment of yel- 
low margarine in interstate commerce, 
does not accomplish that purpose in any 
way. It is an infringement upon exist- 
ing rights of the States which permit 
without restriction yellow margarine to 
be sold within their borders. There are 
32 States which permit it, and only 15 of 
those States have plants within their 
borders; one of those being Missouri, the 
State of the Senator who has just 
spoken. Of course, that State is large 
enough to support a plant, but in such 
States as Nevada, Utah, Arizona, and 
New Mexico, which have relatively small 
populations, I do not think it would be 
economically possible to support a plant. 
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The Wiley amendment in effect denies 
the people of those and other States the 
right to buy yellow margarine, whereas 
today they can buy it freely—of course, 
paying the tax. In my judgment it 
would be much more sensible to leave the 
existing legislation in effect than to 
adopt the Wiley amendment, which 
would put up a complete barrier against 
interstate commerce in yellow marga- 
rine. 

Mr, President, I have before me an 
article which appeared in a trade jour- 
nal that is no way related either to the 
margarine industry or the butter in- 
dustry. It was in the Refrigeration and 
Air Conditioning News, of Detroit. It 
was a guest editorial by E. N. Guild, I 
desire to read it, as I think it high-lights 
one of the interesting phases of this sit- 
uation: 

IT COULDN’T HAPPEN HERE—OR COULD IT? 

(A guest editorial by E. N. Guild) 

(Eprron's Note.—Author of this grand satire 
is both an electric refrigeration executive 
and a farmer. He's also fed up with social- 
istic government. All people in the gas-ap- 
pliance industry, we trust, will understand 
that he’s lampooning political gas bags, not 
the gas industry.) 

The national controversy over the butter 
and margarine situation has given me a 
great inspiration. This is such a wonderful 
idea that it should have been thought of 
long ago, and the fact that nothing pre- 
viously has been done reveals that American 
industry has failed to exercise the privileges 
and opportunities open to it under our en- 
lightened form of government. 

I am identified with the electrical indus- 
try, and have & strong preference for this 
form of energy; so strong that over the years 
I have convinced myself that all other forms 
should be abolished, in the public interest. 
Naturally, I use an electric range in our 
kitchen at home, and being completely satis- 
fied that it possesses greater merit than com- 
petitive gas ranges, I propose, with the help 
of others, to launch a program that would 
protect consumers against this dangerous 
and inferior rival. The plan is justified on 
grounds that we—the electric interests—are 
larger; we represent more employees (voters) 
and cut a bigger figure in the national econ- 
omy than the gas group. Therefore, we 
need special advantages to help us maintain 
our position of leadership. Otherwise we 
might not prosper, and that would be a bad 
thing for the country. Adversity might also 
cause us to transfer our political allegiance 
to another party. 

The silly legal point concerning combina- 
tions in restraint of trade need not bother 
us. The dairy industry blazed the trail a 
couple of generations ago when our democ- 
racy was far less liberal and advanced than 
it is today. In fact every one of the items 
in this proposal is copied from the laws of 
our fair land with respect to butter and 
margarine competition. Hence, its absurdity 
cannot be said to exceed that of the sources 
from which it was derived. 

I propose that Congress enact the following 
legislation: 

1. A measure to require that all gas ranges 
be produced with black finish, for purposes 
of identification. Since the natural color 
of ranges is white, the white finish should be 
set aside for our exclusive use, in perpetuity. 

The objectives of our group, although quite 
pure and altruistic, may be misunderstood, 
So we will form an association, and invest 
money in well-placed gratuities, coupled with 
an educational campaign to show that 
unless gas ranges are painted black, millions 
of unsuspecting people are likely to purchase 
them in the mistaken belief that they are 
genuine electric models, However, we may 
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not get away with this because of stupid op- 
position, and are prepared to agree on a gen- 
erous compromise. Our competitors may 
have the right to supply a can of white paint 
with each black range, provided that the re- 
painting shall be done in the customer's 
kitchen. Heavy fines should be imposed for 
noncompliance. 

2. Stiff taxes should be imposed on the gas- 
range industry to curb the growth of this 
public menace. Since the Government is 
looking for additional sources of revenue, 
such a proposal would likely meet with great 
favor. Moreover, the tax structure can be 
devised cleverly, with a low rate on gas 
ranges in black and a high rate on gas 
ranges which may employ in defiance our 
natural white finish. Therefore, if proposal 
No. 1 is considered discriminatory or im- 
practical, we can accomplish our purpose 
with equal effectiveness by the tax route. 
First, slap on a Federal processing tax. This 
should be about 30 percent of the retail price 
for white gas ranges. Second, soak the man- 
ufacturer an additional $600 per year for a 
Special license to engage in such an unlovely 
business. Third, State taxes should be im- 
posed, and although these will vary tremen- 
dously in different parts of the country, the 
variation in itself adds to the nuisance value. 
Fourth, let us arrange a wholesaler’s tax of 
$200 per year for handling black gas ranges 
and $480 per year for white gas ranges. Fifth, 
stick the retailer $6 for handling the black 
stuff and $48 for white. 

It should be obvious to any sensible per- 
son that these special taxes are reasonable 
and fair. They act as a deterrent to the man- 
ufacture and sale of spurious goods. 

3. For the purpose of discouraging gas- 
range sales still further, we should require 
each dealer to placard his establishment with 
warnings in letters not less than 3 inches 
high stating that the proprietor is trafficking 
in gas ranges. The phrase “caveat emptor” 
need not be added, the implication being suf- 
ficient. Likewise each restaurant where a gas 
range is used must have the dining room 
well-posted in a similar manner for the guid- 
ance of patrons who may wish to be fore- 
warned. 

4. Compel the manufacturer to identify 
each gas range with “caution” labels on all 
exposed surfaces, ostensibly as a protective 
measure, but also to transmit to the buyer 
a distinct impression that the product is a 
substitute for something better. 

5. None of the foregoing restrictions or 
special taxes should apply to our electric- 
range industry. Furthermore, we require 
and are entitled to the following privileges: 

(a) The right to finish our product in 
black, or any other color, at the factory, 
should we find that our natural white color 
is losing ground in consumer preference. 

(b) A subsidy from the public, paid 
through the Federal Government, so that we 
cannot lose money in producing our mer- 
chandise. This financial support is not to 
be repaid during periods of prosperity or 
scarcity when profits may be excessive. The 
gas-range manufacturers shall not qualify 
for such benefits. 

The advantages of my proposal should in- 
stantly be apparent to all persons skilled in 
modern political science. The economy of 
this country has become so complex that our 
industry should no longer be expected to 
struggle along, virtually alone, on the basis 
of free enterprise. By applying a special 
kind of analysis, not out of accord with the 
Philosophy of our present administration, 
one may easily be persuaded to believe that 
our purposes are completely unselfish. 

Combinations, it seems, refer to a sinister 
plot between two or more individuals or 
groups to restrict or injure the trade of 
others. But it has been demonstrated that 
when one of the conspirators happens to be 
a branch of the Government, nothing in the 
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Constitution can stop them, for each dis- 
criminating action is taken through the crea- 
tion of new laws and regulations, With ref- 
erence to our margarine problem, Jefferson, 
or any of our early American patriots, would 
have stormed these barricades with flags 
waving, for they were sworn to defend our 
democracy with their “lives, fortunes, and 
sacred honor.” 

Ah—but I shrug—Thomas Jefferson is 
dead. 


Mr. President, the opponents of the 
bill have made much of the argument 
that the giant Unilever Co. is going to 
monopolize the margarine business, if 
the bill is passed. Their remedy for this 
is to pass the Wiley substitute, which 
would require a separate margarine plant 
in each State. Testimony before the 
committee indicated that this would re- 
quire a great deal of expense on the part 
of margarine manufacturers. It seems 
reasonable to assume, in the scramble 
for the construction of these margarine 
plants, that Unilever might well lead the 
way, since, according to some Senators, 
they have unlimited resources and are 
determined to take over the margarine 
business in the United States. 

Of course that argument is wholly 
without foundation. The facts are that 
the Jelke Co., which was bought by the 
Unilever Co., produced less than 5 per- 
cent of the total production. There is 
very keen competition within the indus- 
try. The part which is completely in- 
explicable otherwise is the question of 
the price, under the existing conditions. 
If there were a monopoly, certainly there 
would not be such an enormous spread— 
more than 50 percent—between mar- 
garine and butter. It is not character- 
istic of monopolies to take so much less 
than the market will bear. There is no 
explanation of the fact that today white 
margarine is selling at less than one- 
half the cost of butter and that yellow 
margarine sells at approximately half 
the cost of butter. 

As I have stated before, they cannot 
have it both ways. If there were a mo- 
nopoly, the price would be much higher 
than it is today in the normal course of 
events. The reason why margarine is so 
cheap is that the ingredients are cheap, 
which is admitted, and the competition 
within the industry is so strong that the 
price is kept within a very reasonable 
margin of profit. 

It was recently stated on the floor of 
the Senate that the cost of a pound of 
margarine is 9 cents. That is ridiculous. 
Refined cottonseed oil is selling in the 
neighborhood of ten and a half cents a 
pound. That is the raw product. The 
cost of soybean oil is slightly more than 
that amount a pound, so that the actual 
cost of production must be in the neigh- 
borhood of 18 or 20 cents a pound. The 
price from the manufacturer to the 
wholesaler is approximately 1 or 2 cents 
above that, and by the time it gets into 
the hands of the retailer it is sold at a 
price in the neighborhood of from 31 to 
33 cents a pound, depending upon the 
distance of the manufacturer from the 
market, the freight rates, and so forth. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, FULBRIGHT, I yield. 
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Mr. BUTLER. The Senator has just 
been speaking of the cost of oleomar- 
garine, apparently on the basis of the 
cost of certain domestic oils, principally 
cottonseed oil, soybean oil, and such 
items. But would it not be possible for 
the manufacturer of oleomargarine to 
considerably lower the cost of his finished 
product by using some of the 400,000,000 
pounds of coconut oil coming in an- 
nually from the Philippines, in addition 
to similar items from other countries 
where the cost of labor is very low? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It might be pos- 
sible. The evidence is very clear in the 
hearings held last year and the year be- 
fore that the manufacturers of mar- 
garine, in the total production in this 
country, utilize no oils other than the 
ones mentioned a few days ago, namely, 
cottonseed oil and soybean oil, which are 
the two principal oils accounting for ap- 
proximately 95 percent. Corn oil and 
peanut oil are also used. Some mar- 
garine is made for special uses, a small 
amount for export, in which some of the 
other oils are utilized. But I think that 
is simply a straw man which is set up. 

It has been stated for a number of 
years that practically 95 percent of the 
production of margarine is made from 
domestically produced cottonseed oil and 
soybean oil. I suppose much the same 
statements can be made of milk as have 
been made regarding oleomargarine. A 
great many persons have been convicted 
of putting water in milk and selling the 
product for pure milk. That would 
necessarily lower the price. I suppose 
it might be argued that we should abolish 
milk because someone might put water 
into it. We read in the newspapers now 
and then that someone has been con- 
victed of adding water to milk, 

Mr. BUTLER. If the Senator will yield 
further, I should like to say that there 
can be no question about the importation 
of 400,000,000 pounds of coconut oil from 
the Philippines, and there cannot be very 
much question about what it can be used 
for. Iam perfectly willing to admit that 
it is used principally in the manufacture 
of soap, but it can be used in oleomar- 
garine when competition reaches the 
point where the manufacturer of oleo- 
margarine needs to lower his cost a little 
further in order to accomplish certain 
purposes. There is no doubt that an in- 
creased percentage of the 400,000,000 
pounds of coconut oil, supposedly im- 
ported for the manufacture of soap, could 
be used in the manufacture of oleo- 
margarine. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. As I said a mo- 
ment ago, I suppose that would be pos- 
sible, but I think it would be unwise. 
The oleomargarine manufacturers are 
relying upon the quality of their product, 
and if one observes the curve of sales 
during the past 6 or 8 years, I think he 
will agree they are entirely justified in 
doing so. 

The principal reason why the sales 
have increased so substantially is that 
oleomargarine is an excellent product. 
Everyone knows what he is buying, and 
is quite content to buy it, and all the 
evidence which has been submitted in- 
dicates that it is a nutritious food, We 
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are familiar with the experiments which 
have been conducted by several leading 
scientists, in institutions such as the 
University of Illinois, the University of 
Southern California, and others, to 
ay I wish to make reference a little 
later, 

A good deal has been said by the pro- 
ponents of the Gillette-Wiley amend- 
ment with regard to the spread between 
yellow and white margarine. In order 
to get first-hand information on that 
point, I made inquiry of manufacturers 
with respect to their policies, and I have 
the replies here. I shall not read all of 
them, but I should like to read several 
into the Recor» at this time, as samples. 
I have replies from most of the principal 
manufacturers, and I should like simply 
to read some of them as illustrative of 
what they all contain. 

I have here a telegram dated January 
3, from New York, addressed to me, which 
reads as follows: 


NEw York, N. Y., January 3, 1950. 
Senator J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT: 

In response to your request please be ad- 
vised that we manufacture one brand of un- 
colored margarine and the same brand of 
yellow margarine. The price differential be- 
tween the two charged by us is 10 cents per 
pound for solid brick, yellow margarine and 
11 cents per pound for yellow packed in 4 
quarter-pound prints. These are and have 
been our differentials. Should the Federal 
taxes on margarine be repealed our selling 
prices will be reduced by the saving in taxes, 

THE Best Foops, INC. 
S. Cypress, 
Director of Sales Coordination. 


Here is one from a well-known firm, 
Armour & Co. I do not know why that 
one company was not particularly men- 
tioned. Indeed, Armour & Co. makes 
more margarine than do Lever Bros., but 
for some reason or other it was pre- 
sumed by some Senators that Lever Bros, 
had a little more dramatic appeal. This 
is dated Chicago, Ill., addressed to me, 
and reads: 


Cuicaco, ILL., January 3, 1950. 
Senator J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Senate Office Building: 

In response to your request we have two 
brands, Mayflower and Sweet Sixteen, white 
and colored. Our cost price to dealers on 
colored 1-pound packages is 10 cents per 
pound over regular white, 11 cents over regu- 
lar white on colored quarters. This has been 
our pricing policy over the years. In event of 
10-cent color law repeal our price on colored 
will be reduced 10 cents per pound. 

Armour & Co., 
E. C. LEWIS. 


Here is one from my own State, Osce- 
ola, Ark., which reads: 


OSCEOLA, ARK., January 3, 1950. 
Senator J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Senate Office Building: 

In response to your request for informa- 
tion regarding brands and prices, we manu- 
facture 10 brands of margarine in white 
solids and colored quarters. Differential be- 
tween regular white and colored quarters is 
10 cents per pound, and it is our definite in- 
tention to pass this differential on to the 
trade in the event taxes are repealed. 

OSCEOLA Foops, 
L. C. B. Youna, President. 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 
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Mr. LUCAS. In the early part of the 
afternoon I obtained a unanimous-con- 
sent agreement that at the conclusion of 
business today the Senate would take a 
recess until 12 o’clock on Tuesday. In 
talking with some Senators they have in- 
dicated that they thought the hour of 
meeting should be 11 o'clock. I ask 
unanimous consent to modify my request 
and make it 11 o’clock. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. That does not in- 
volve changing the order as to the hour 
of voting, does it? 

Mr. LUCAS. No. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is also under- 
stood that the time from 11 until 1 
o'clock will be equally divided between 
the Senator from Wisconsin and myself, 
is it? 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator from Ar- 
kansas is correct. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to delay the Senate too long, 
and I shall not read all the telegrams I 
have. There are two others, from well- 
known companies, which I am sure are 
highly responsible companies. I know 
the Senator from Nebraska, for example, 
is well acquainted with one of them, and 
I am quite sure he has confidence in 
them. I speak of Swift & Co., of Chi- 
cago. They say: 

Curcaco, ILL., January 3, 1950. 
Senator J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Senate Office Building: 

In response to your request for informa- 
tion as to how many brands yellow and 
white margarines we quote also the price 
differential at wholesale level. We quote 
one brand Allsweet in 1-pound solid white 
or 1 pound solid or quarter-pound yellow. 
Price differential between solid white and 
solid yellow 10 cents to cover tax. Between 
solid white and yellow quarters 11 cents to 
cover tax and increased packaging costs. 
This differential has been constant since we 
first began sale of artificially colored mar- 


garine. 
Swirrt & Co., 
W. L. PRENTISS, 


One other, and then I shall desist. 
This is from a different part of the coun- 
try, from Sherman, Tex. It reads: 

SHERMAN, TEX. 
Senator J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Senate Office Building: 

In reponse to your request we wish to 
advise that we manufacture only two brands 
of margarine. Namely Meadolake and Hol- 
landale margarine in both colored and un- 
colored. The uncolored is packed in 1- 
pound solid prints, the colored is packed in 
1-pound solid prints and four one-quarter- 
pound prints. We do not pack margarine in 
the squeeze bag. Our differential in price 
between the colored and the uncolored has 
been uniform since we first started making 
colored margarine. The differential in price 
on the colored in 1-pound solid prints is 10 
cents per pound above the price for the un- 
colored. The differential in price on the 
colored and four one-quarter-pound prints is 
11 cents per pound above uncolored. When 
the present Federal taxes are removed on 
margarine we expect to reduce our price on 
colored margarine 10 cents per pound. 

Mrs. TucKeErs Foops, Inc, 


Mr. President, there is no reason what- 
ever to believe that all these companies 
are simply standing by expecting to 
raise the price of all their margarine 10 
cents. It is assumed, and I believe, and 
I think it is undisputed, that these com- 
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panies are making a reasonable profit 
on their product today. They would, in- 
deed, be very foolish to raise the price 
if they had the power to do so, as has 
been alleged by the supporters of the 
Wiley amendment, They would be sim- 
ply creating a situation which would 
invite into the field additional competi- 
tors. That always happens if an indus- 
try is left free, if it is not Government 
controlled. It would be a very stupid 
move on their part, because there is no 
evidence that there is a monopoly. If, 
as the allegation is, there were a mo- 
nopoly in this field, then of course that 
would be attacked. It should already 
have been attacked, and those who be- 
lieved it should have preferred charges 
that it was a monopoly in violation of 
the Sherman Act. Of course there is no 
evidence whatever in support of such an 
allegation, or some representation would 
have been made long before now. 

There is no more active group in the 
whole United States than the butter or- 
ganization, and I must say, in spite of 
the fact that I differ with them, that I 
have never encountered a group better 
organized or more efficiently represented 
in Washington than that represented by 
Mr. Charles Holman. I pay him that 
compliment, because he is the most re- 
sourceful man who has ever represented 
any important industry in this Capital. 
After all, this is the first time in 60 
years in the history of this legislation 
that the Senate has ever agreed even to 
vote on the subject. Ever since I have 
been a Member of the Senate, certainly 
for at least 3 years, we have been at- 
tempting in every possible way to get a 
vote, and I can hardly believe that even 
today we have finally agreed to vote on 
one part of it, a substitute, in this in- 
stance, 

The fact that there has been no 
prosecution of the margarine indus- 
try as a monopoly cannot be ascribed to 
the fact that they do not have efficient 
and alert representation in Washington, 
That in itself is quite sufficient proof 
that there is absolutely nothing to the 
allegation that there is a monopoly or 
@ trust in this business. It would long 
since have been broken up if anything 
of that sort had existed. 

Of course, the additional fact, and the 
one that is unanswerable, is the exist- 
ing price of the product. It is cheap. In 
fact, that is its only real crime. The 
only real offense it is guilty of is that it 
is so cheap that it embarrasses its com- 
petitors, that is, the butter makers. 

Mr. President, as I have said, I have 
telegrams from some 15 or 20 other com- 
panies, but they are exactly the same 
in substance as those I have read. They 
support the view, or they all agree, that 
with the elimination of the tax the price 
cf yellow margarine will be the equiva- 
lent of the existing price of the white 
margarine, at least within approximately 
acent. There is the cost of the coloring, 
which is very slight, but it would justify 
a 8 at least half a cent or a 
cent. : 

Mr. President, I have several editorials 
pertaining to this subject which I think 
are of great interest. I have a great 
many more in my office than I have here, 
but I have selected a few of them from 
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the States in which it is alleged great 
harm will result from the repeal of these 
taxes. 

The foremost State, or certainly 
among the first few States in the produc- 
tio of butter, is Iowa. I have in my hand 
an editorial from the Reinbeck (Iowa) 
Courier. I wish particularly to call it 
to the attention of the distinguished 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE], who 
is a cosponsor of the amendment. The 
editorial was published on April 21, 1949, 
when it was expected that a vote would 
be had on this subject. I shall read only 
a few sentences from it to illustrate that 
even in Iowa, a great butter-producing 
State, its people do not all see the matter 
in the same way. I read as follows: 

COLORED OLEO AND COLORED BUTTER 

Now comes Senator Guy M. GILLETTE, who 
states that he is sponsoring a bill to repeal 
the tax on oleo. GILLETTE'S bill will be very 
much the same as other bills that have been 
introduced, and almost identical with the 
Grainger bill, with exception that GILLETTE'S 
bill will not permit shipment of colored oleo 
in interstate commerce. 

How silly this is. Just as well include but- 
ter in the bill also, There is no such thing 
as natural golden yellow butter, with the 
exception of about one month in the year. 
All butter is colored with the same ingredi- 
ents that oleo is colored with. 


I remind Senators that this editorial 
is not from an Arkansas or Alabama 
newspaper. It comes from an Iowa 
newspaper. Reinbeck is a rather small 
town in Iowa, too. It is not one of the 
great metropolitan centers. I continue 
to read: 

The writer— 


That is of this editorial— 


had a vital interest in a creamery in Reinbeck 
some 14 years ago, in fact we had money 
invested in it, and we know whereof we speak. 
Our creamery purchased a lot of butter color- 
ing, and it was used aplenty. 

It just strikes us a little out of line to 
legislate one group against another. In fact 
this legislating business has grown to an 
extent where it has become dangerous. 
Nothing can bring about one of the so-called 
isms as quickly as too much legislation. 

Southern Senators can be expected to fight 
to a fnish this oleo bill restricting their 
farmers and industries of the Southern 
States making oleo. It seems to be O. K. to 
ship colored butter down South, but wrong 
to send colored oleo up North. Such a law. 


I think that editorial is especially ap- 
propriate to appear in this debate, be- 
cause I believe many persons who are so 
very eager in their support of the Wiley- 
Gillette amendment are also on other 
occasions very much inclined to complain 
of the great amount of Federal regula- 
tion in other fields. So I think that the 
views of this writer are especially ap- 
propriate. 

I have another editorial published in 
the Denver (Colo.) Post of June 2, 1949. 
Denver is in another State which has been 
quite prominent in its support of the 
Wiley-Gillette amendment and, I may 
say, of all the restrictions in the past 
upon oleomargarine. The editorial is as 
follows: 

A FPAST-FADING HOPE 

Two months ago the House of Representa- 
tives passed a bill removing the special Fed- 
eral taxes on oleomargarine—taxes which 
penalize one product for the benefit of a 
competing product—butter. 
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The House action raised high the hopes of 
consumers. At last, they thought, people 
who could not afford the luxury of eating 
tax-free butter would no longer have to pay 
discriminatory taxes for the privilege of eat- 
ing margarine. 

They figured the most un-American of all 
taxes—a tax based on inability to pay in- 
stead of ability to pay—was about to be 
repealed. 

In the last 2 months, however, butter 
manufacturers, backed by many misguided 
dairy farmers, have been bringing great 
pressure on the Senate to keep the bill passed 
by the House from becoming law. 

Their campaign has been so successful 
that congressional observers now list the 
margarine-tax repeal as having but slight 
chance for Senate action, particularly if Con- 
gress sticks by its intention of closing up 
shop on July 31. 

Popular demand for repeal of the mar- 
garine tax has been unmistakable. There 
is no reason why this discriminatory tax 
should not be repealed at this time. It is 
poppycock for anyone to pretend that. the 
dairy industry rests on such a shaky founda- 
tion that only a 10-cents-a-pound tax on 
colored margarine stands between it and 
economic collapse. 


That is exactly the point I think I 
have proved by the statistics as to the 
use of milk in this country, especially by 
the statistics coming from Wisconsin, 
the State of the proposer of the amend- 
ment. I maintain, just as the editor of 
the Colorado Post maintains, that it is 
poppycock to say that the whole sta- 
bility and prosperity of the dairy indus- 
try depends upon this 10-cents-a-pound 
tax on margarine and the restrictions 
which have existed upon margarine 
through the years. The editorial con- 
tinues: 


It is time the Senate quit playing farm- 
vote politics on a matter which affects the 
food budgets of millions of families from 
coast to coast. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recor at this 
point an editorial published in a Wil- 
mington, Del., newspaper under date of 
April 29, 1949. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EMANCIPATE OLEO 


Back in February the State senate passed 
the bill to permit the sale of yellow oleo- 
margarine in Delaware. In the house the 
proposal has been reported favorably out of 
committee, but somehow has been held back 
fromavote. It now looks as if the house will 
act on the bill this week. Because we think 
yellow oleo should be emancipated in Dela- 
ware, as elsewhere, we urge that the local 
restrictions be removed without further 
delay. 

The same bill which removes the restriction 
on color also sets up adequate safeguards for 
the buying public. Colored oleo would be 
clearly labeled as such in packages. Before 
serving it, a restaurant must identify it on 
the bill-of-fare or must announce its use 
on a placard in full view of all customers. 

The present Federal 10-cent tax on yellow 
oleo, along with other Federal taxes on 
manufacture and sale of oleo, is pretty sure 
to be repealed in the United States Senate. 
Such a repealer has already passed the House 
of Representatives, There is no doubt that 


| President Truman and Governor Carvel will 


give final approval. 

We would not be happy in urging the 
emancipation of margarine if we thought the 
dairy industry would suffer in any serious 
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degree. We think it will not, especially in 
Delaware and the Eastern Shore. 

But we could not, in any event, support 
legal discrimination in favor of one good 
product and against another. It then be- 
comes discrimination against the consuming 


public. Housewives have the right to buy 
yellow margarine, if they wish, without 
penalty. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. I see the distin- 
guished Senator from Indiana IMr. 
CAPEHART] present in the Chamber, For 
his benefit, and because he has given 
such close attention to the subject, I wish 
to read into the Record an editorial pub- 
lished in the Muncie (Ind.) Star of May 
25, 1949, as follows: 


PUT MARGARINE BILL TO VOTE 


The bill to repeal discriminatory Federal 
margarine laws passed the House by a 279 
to 89 vote and was approved by the Senate 
Finance Committee. But it has got no fur- 
ther than that. It now is in danger of be- 
coming the victim of a legislative log jam. 
That was its fate last year. 

The margarine measure is the target of 
threats of filibusters and crippling amend- 
ments. This hurts its chances for considera- 
tion on the floor of the Senate, which has a 
lot of work to do before the July 31 adjourn- 
ment date. This situation, however, will not 
excuse the Senate from putting the bill up 
for vote. Both the House action and public 
opinion, which has been shown to be heavily 
in favor of the measure, obligate the senior 
legislative body to go on record. 


I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point two 
editorials from the Wichita (Kans.) 
Beacon, an editorial from the Louisville 
(Ky.) Courier-Journal, an editorial from 
the Louisville (Ky.) Times, another from 
the Bath (Maine) Times, one from the 
Pontiac (Mich.) Press, one from the 
Marquette (Mich.) Journal, and one 
from the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Wichita (Kans.) Beacon of 
June 16, 1949] 


FOUR HUNDRED THOUSAND RETAIL GROCERS JOIN 
THE DEMAND FOR THE REPEAL OF THE OBNOX- 
IOUS TAX ON MARGARINE 


Four hundred thousand retail grocers have 
joined the public demand that Congress re- 
move the discriminatory and obnoxious tax 
on margarine, They reflect the desire of the 
40,000,000 Americans with whom they are in 
constant contact. 

These 40,000,000 people include farmers, 
laboring men, the white-collar group, and 
others who purchase and consume margarine 
as one of their nutritious foods. As marga- 
rine buyers they do not want to continue to 
5 penalized by paying a premium on marga- 

ne. 

These merchants meet day in and day out 
their margarine customers. They know pub- 
lic sentiment. They are reflecting the senti- 
ment of their patrons—the American pub- 
lic—when they declare that the margarine 
tax should be removed immediately. 

Retail grocers do business with the rich 
and the poor alike. Their patrons represent 
people in all categories. 

These merchants want the tax penalty 
taken off margarine in the general interest. 
They see it as an unfair discrimination which 
the people should not be compelled to en- 
dure. * 

Senators, the people want action by you 
that will result in the repeal of the marga- 
rine tax. Ten thousand retail merchants, 
in the convention of the National Retail Gro- 
cers Association, have passed a resolution 
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for the tax repeal. The House of Repre- 
sentatives already has passed a similar 
measure. 

Why does the Senate stand in the way of 
the tax repeal? The grocers represent no 
group or clique. They speak for the public— 
their customers—and they know what they 
are talking about. 

After all, Senators are elected to serve the 
people. The tax repeal is a service the peo- 
ple want and demand of their legislators. 
Surely, no Senator wants to continue to keep 
this hardship on the people he represents. 

The margarine tax is a hardship and in- 
justice on people who can afford to buy 
margarine but cannot afford to buy butter. 
They plead with you, their Senators, to re- 
move this uncalled-for, obnoxious, and 
penalizing tax. 


— 


[From the Wichita (Kans.) Beacon of 
May 19, 1949] 
REPEAL OF THE ANTIMARGARINE TAX LAWS 18 
DUTY THE UNITED STATES SENATE OWES ITS 
CONSTITUENTS ` 


The hour of the show-down on whether 
the unjust and discriminatory taxes on mar- 
garine are to be repealed or remain in effect 
is at hand. This is the most critical period 
the groups that favor the elimination of this 
penalty on a popular and necessary food have 
faced. 

The bill that would remove the taxes on 
margarine has passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives. It is soon to be called up for 
debate and action in the Senate. Many Sen- 
ators have not made up their minds on this 
greatly important matter to the consumers 
of margarine—and they are legion. 

The laborers, white-collar groups, farmers, 
tenants, and others should have the oppor- 
tunity to buy margarine without having to 
pay obnoxious taxes on it. They want the 
Senate to relieve them of this burden, 

Foods, and especially margarine, are taxed 
to death by Federal taxes and State taxes, 
including a sales tax. Taxes are responsible 
for the high prices now being charged for 
foods. 

Why should the Federal Government pick 
out margarine for special taxation when 
there are so many other kinds of taxes? It 
simply is not understandable. The Ameri- 
can people should have the right to buy their 
foods, including margarine, without having 
to pay obnoxious taxes on them, 

Passage of the margarine antitax bill by 
the Senate should come without any crip- 
pling amendments that may be offered. 

Many consumers cannot afford to buy but- 
ter. Their health demands the fats marga- 
rine provides. This nutritious and economi- 
cal food should not be denied them because 
of a prohibitive tax. 

Justice and plain common sense demand 
that the people should not be deprived of a 
food they want, need, and are able to buy. 

The Senate should be quick to follow the 
example set by the House of Representatives 
and by passing the measure for the removal 
of margarine taxes do its constituents an 
invaluable service. The Senators owe such 
action to the people they were sent to Wash- 
ington to serve. 


[From the Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal 
of May 22, 1949] 
MARGARINE TAX REPEAL IS UP TO THE SENATE 

It is true that the Senate faces decision on 
unprecedented international affairs at this 
session, It is true that more legislation is 
awaiting enactment or in the process than 
can possibly be completed before adjourn- 
ment. 

But this is no reason why an act repealing 
the Federal tax on margaraine should be 
allowed to die. The bill has been passed by 
the House of Representatives. It has been 
reported favorably by the Senate Finance 
Committee. The tax on margarine is every- 
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where recognized as a discrimination foisted 
on the housewife by the dairy lobby. There 
is no serious pretense that it is a revenue 
measure. It has weighed unfairly on those 
housekeepers who must watch pennies—and 
there are millions—for 60 years. 

At the last session of Congress the repeal 
bill passed the House, was approved by the 
Senate Finance Committee, and died with 
the Eightienth Congress. If Members of the 
Senate know the wishes of those who elected 
them, it will not happen again this year. 


— 


[From the Louisville (Ky.) Times of May 21, 
1949] 


ANOTHER RUN-AROUND SIMPLY WOULDN'T DO 


Unquestionably the Senate's docket is 
heavy. But this can be no excuse for put- 
ting aside a bill which has passed the House 
by as many votes as 279 to 89. A tally like 
that shows that a large majority of the peo- 
ple really want a bill enacted into law. The 
bill in this case is that repealing discrimina- 
tory Federal taxes on oleomargarine. It has 
not only been approved overwhelmingly by 
the House but also by the Senate Finance 
Committee, so that the way is clear for final 
action. 

Yet word comes from Washington that 
there is serious danger final action will not 
be taken before Congress recesses, probably 
in midsummer. This danger exists because 
some of the dairy-State Senators, led by 
ALEXANDER WILEY, a Wisconsin Republican, 
threaten to filibuster in case the margarine 
bill is taken up. With so much important 
business before the Senate and time now 
so precious, such a threat is, of course, 

tent. 

However, those Members who would vote 
for the bill if given a chance, and they are a 
majority, ought to meet it squarely. If an 
arbitrary and unfair competitive advantage 
for butter over margarine is more important 
to the dairy-State Senators than the Atlantic 
pact and other vital matters on the Senate's 
agenda, then let these men be compelled to 
proclaim that fact to the Nation and endure 
public obloquy for a while. 

Last year a margarine tax bill was passed 
by the House by 260 votes to 106, approved 
by the Senate Finance Committee and killed 
by threat of filibuster in the Senate in the 
last-minute rush. We don't think most of 
the housewives of the land and the farmers 
who produce vegetable oils will take meekly 
another such run-around as that. 


— 


[From the Bath (Maine) Times of April 22, 
1949] 


MARGARINE VERSUS BUTTER 


For 63 years the Congress of the United 
States has fought margarine. The recent 
procedure in Congress withdrew taxes on 
margarine, and provided for its sale as food- 
stuff with occupational licenses of $600 on 
manufacturers, and less amounts for the 
wholesale and retail trade. On top of that 
the lower branch of Congress voted that all 
margarine served in all public eating places 
must be served in triangles, which one legis- 
lator remarked, “would be like a baby's 
diaper.” 

Another lawmaker called it a new pyramid 
club. The House also included in the bill 
a provision that eating houses serving mar- 
garine must display large signs advertising 
that fact. 

Butter is a popular element of our best 
food, but the power of its political strength 
is another matter. There is now more mar- 
garine used daily than at any previous time. 
The butter people have claimed a monopoly 
on yellow coloring. The color of margarine 
does not seem to affect the spread. 

Numerous articles of all kinds of foods 
carry colors that distinguish them from 
other fruits, meats, greens—and even bread 
sails under different colors. All of which 
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goes to show that the color of different food- 
stuffs exists in the open market. The color- 
ing of margarine is a very queer issue for the 
dairy interests and politicians to stand on, 
In the open markets and homes hundreds 
and thousands of people tell you: “I can’t 
tell the difference in the taste of margarine 
and butter.” 


— 


[From the Pontiac (Mich.) Press of June 8, 
1949] 


NO MRS. MILQUETOAST 


A bill to repeal the deliberately discrimina- 
tory Federal taxation of oleomargarine has 
passed the House and won approval by the 
Senate Finance Committee, It has taken 
years to get that near to justice for the con- 
suming public in this matter, Yet dairy 
State Senators now threaten to filibuster the 
bill to death, counting on their threats to 
discourage a Senate move to bring it up for 
action. Maybe these Senators know on which 
side their bread is buttered. It is certainly 
not the same side for the majorities in Con- 
gress and the political party responsible for 
Congress’ record. If these others know what 
is good for them they will see that the bill 
comes to a vote, filibuster or no filibuster. If 
they want to hear a real talkfest, let them ask 
any intelligent housewife her opinion of 
penalty taxation of the substitute she turns 
to when she thinks butter is too high. 


— 


From the Marquette (Mich.) Journal of 
May 20, 1949] 
MARGARINE TAX 


There has been widespread editorial sup- 
port for repeal of the Federal tax on mar- 
garine. Last year a repeal bill passed the 
House but died in the Senate. A similar ma- 
jor measure presented at this session may 
succumb to the same fate. This no doubt is 
the reason the National Association of Mar- 
garine Manufacturers is urging the press to 
call attention to the present status of the 
bill. 

The House has passed the repeal measure 
by an overwhelming vote. The Senate Fi- 
nance Committee also has reported it out of 
committee. But the association reports, 
“We are informed that measure may be 
shunted aside.” 

There is no valid reason why the Senate 
should not vote on this bill at this session, 
and vote favorably. The margarine tax is 
discriminatory. It never should have been 
imposed under pressure from the dairy lobby 
some years ago. It has stood as a horrible 
example of misuse of the powers of taxation. 

Congress has done little to correct the 
inequities of Federal taxation. The least it 
can do at this session is to knock out the 
margarine tax. 

[From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of May 
24, 1949] 
OLEO REPEAL IN DANGER 


The American people want the discrimina- 
tory taxes on oleomargarine repealed. A 
small block of dairy States in the Senate 
want them retained. There is a good chance 
that the tactics of this minority group and 
the Senators who represent them will be able 
to thwart the will of the majority. 

The oleomargarine tax repeal bill was 
passed by the House in April by a thumping 
majority. It has been reported favorably by 
the Senate Finance Committee. All that re- 
mains to end this 63-year-old excise levy is 

approval by the Senate. The measure, how- 

ever, is now caught in the legislative log jam, 
and unless the leaders of the upper House 
act to extricate it, history will repeat itself 
and the bill will die, as it did at the last 
session. 

Prospects for its consideration by the Cen- 
ate are marred by the threat of Senators 
JOHNSON of Colorado and WILET of Wiscon- 
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sin to filibuster and amend the bill to death 
if it is called up for a vote. 

There are two sound reasons why such tac- 
tics should not be permitted to prevail. The 
oleo tax is an unjust discrimination against 
the margarine industry. It is an arbitrary 
and unnecessary charge which increases liv- 
ing costs. The oleo taxes include a levy of 
10 cents per pound on colored margarine at 
retail, a manufacturers’ tax of $600 a year, a 
wholesalers’ tax of $480, and a retailers’ tax 
of $48. Repeal of these levies would reduce 
the cost of margarine by more than 10 cents 
a pound—a substantial saving for the aver- 
age family. 

The situation should be a challenge to 
America’s housewives. They can, if they will, 
make it clear to the Members of the Senate 
that they want the oleo-tax-repeal bill put 
on the calendar for prompt consideration 
and approval, 


Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
have also an editorial from the Great 
Falls (Mont.) Tribune. That is an in- 
teresting editorial. The Montana Sen- 
ators have been very active in their op- 
position to the pending legislation. I ask 
unanimous consent to have that editorial 
printed in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MARGARINE CONTROVERSY PERSISTS 


Montana has a producing interest in the 
controversy over regulation and special taxes 
on oleomargarine. That producing interest 
is on the side of butter. But, as is the case 
in other States, Montanans have a consumer 
interest in margarine because of the price 
differential. A good share of the butter-oleo 
controversy has approached the ridiculous, 
and the average observer is inclined to disre- 
gard most of it and put the whole thing 
down as a trade fight, pure and simple. 

Ever since Congress failed last year to com- 
plete action on a repealer of taxes on mar- 
garine the butter people have been devising 
new strategy. Now they are recommending 
an outright prohibition on the making of 
yellow margarine. Most consumers are like- 
ly to agree with this sentiment, expressed 
in a recent New York Times editorial: 

“The heavy discriminatory tax on colored 
margarine has not succeeded in preventing 
the greater use of uncolored margarine, and 
neither will an unfair prohibition against 
coloring margarine at the plant, which the 
butter lobby now proposes in a ‘compromise’ 
last-ditch fight in which they have at last 
conceded failure on the unfair tax. 

“The public wants its margarine colored 
yellow. The butter producers themselves 
use artificial coloring, at least at certain sea- 
sons, to make the appearance of their prod- 
uct more attractive. The housewife is en- 
titled to emancipation from the chore of 
coloring her own margarine in the kitchen, 
Enact whatever law is necessary to protect 
the consumer, in store or restaurant, from 
being deceived as to what he is buying. If 
the decline of butter consumption affects 
the public welfare through unduly depress- 
ing the dairy farmer’s income, then let us 
attack that problem directly through general 
legislation.” 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
have another editorial in which I believe 
the Senators from Nebraska might be in- 
terested. It is published in the Omaha 
World-Herald under date of April 4, 
1949, I am sure the senior Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Butter] and the 
junior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
WHERRY] know well the importance and 
good judgment of what I believe is the 
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only, and surely the leading, newspaper 
of Omaha and, I presume, the leading 
newspaper of the State of Nebraska. 

Mr. BUTLER. Omaha manufactures 
more butter than does any other city in 
the world. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is a singular 
coincidence, because here we have an 
editorial on the margarine bill from the 
leading newspaper of the State, located 
in Omaha, and I understand it is a lead- 
ing Republican newspaper, so it is not 
tainted with any southern or foreign 
isms. It has this to say about the mar- 
garine bill: 

The bill passed by the House to repeal taxes 
that discriminate against oleomargarine was 
a good one. 

The House turned away from the latest 
slick trick of the dairy bloc—to prohibit the 
shipment of colored margarine in interstate 
commerce—and voted a straight-out re- 
pealer. It provided that restaurants that 
serve margarine announce this fact and serve 
it in triangular pats—a reasonable enough 
provision. 

The Senate should now pass the bill and 
end, after 70 years, an unjustified “domestic 
tariff“ that has favored one wholesome food 
product at the expense of another. 


Mr. President, I commend the Omaha 
World-Herald very highly for its ability 
to be objective in a matter of this kind, 
even though Omaha is the largest butter- 
producing city in the world. 

Mr. President, I now ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
various other editorials. Most of them 
are short. They are, I believe, repre- 
sentative of every State whose Senators 
are opposing the removal of the restric- 
tions on margarine. Some may say that 
is a rather strange coincidence, but the 
fact is that the newspapers throughout 
the country, feeling that it is their duty, 
and I think properly so, to represent the 
public opinion, are almost uniformly in 
favor of repeal of the restrictions on 
margarine. They are not unanimous in 
the sense that all of them are for re- 
moval of the restrictions, but they rep- 
resent about the same proportion there 
was in the recent election in Ohio, the 
election in which a majority of almost 
half a million people—I think it was a 
better than 3-to-2 majority—voted to 
repeal the restrictions. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorials may be printed 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Manchester (N. H.) Leader of May 
26, 1949 
COLORED OLEO 

Oleo for the table has been treated more 
kindly in the New Hampshire Legislature 
than in Congress. Here the colored oleo bill 
has been approved in both branches, and 
will presumably become law despite the 
amendment, tacked on by the senate, requir- 
ing that it be identified when served in public 
eating places. 

In Washington, a pro-oleo bill was passed 
by the House, but now is apparently lost, per- 
haps by design, in the Senate. That is a poor 
way of doing the business. The oleo bill was 
vigorously fought in the national House, but 
won out. It should be given its fair chance 
of final enactment—at long, long last. 
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[From the New York World-Telegram of July 
11, 1949] 
MARGARINE REPEAL 

In all the legislative schedules and “must” 
lists put out from Washington on the 
assumption Congress is going to adjourn July 
31, we see nothing about the margarine-tax 
repeal bill. 

Remember the bill that was going to permit 
the Nation’s 31,000,000 housewives to buy 
yellow margarine without having to pay a 
heavy, unjust, and discriminatory Federal 
tax? It was passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives by a 287-to-89 vote. It was favor- 
ably reported by the Senate Finance Com- 


mittee. President Truman has advocated re- 


peal of the margarine taxes and license fees, 
But where is the repealer? 

Senate Majority Leader Scorr Lucas said 
6 weeks ago he hoped to bring it up for 
Senate vote—there is good prospect it would 
be passed if it could get to the floor—but 
nothing has been done. Now the bill is com- 
peting for place with a host of other impor- 
tant measures in the preadjournment bottle- 
neck. 

But there is still time to get Senate action 
on the margarine bill if housewives will make 
themselves heard. Let your Senator know in 
no uncertain terms that the repealer must not 
die on the eve of success. 


[From the Oregon City (Oreg.) Enterprise of 
June 30, 1949] 


SENATE SHOULD ACT ON MARGARINE 


The House in Congress has recently, again, 
passed a bill to repeal the law placing a 
Federal tax on margarine and prohibiting 
sale except with a penalty when colored, but 
there is no assurance the Senate will even 
take up the bill. Thus, the effort to place 
margarine where it should be in the economy 
is stymied. 

The public, in these times of extraordinary, 
high prices and endless price supports for the 
agricultural economy, we believe is heartily 
intersted in having margarine, colored, at its 
lower cost, available without a penalty tax—a 
tax strictly to protect the butter industry. 
If butter could be kept down in price there 
might be some reason to let thiags stand, 
but butter was out of reach of millions and 
still is in generous quantities. It is eco- 
nomically cheaper to produce margarine and 
the public should not be denied it. Now, the 
public may have it of course by paying a pen- 
alty tax, that is strictly protective, but in 
most places the public has to color the 
product by a laborious and troublesome 
process. It should not be necessary. 

Thus far the butter industry has not pro- 
duced a convincing argument why the public 
should be penalized. Margarine is now made 
with vitamin values; it figures in the entire 
national economy through the work it pro- 
vides, the shipping it brings and in many 
other ways. It is not a parasite on the 
economy. 

The pressure is powerful and influential 
on the Senate. But the House withstood it 
not only now but in past years. Passage of 
the measure is in the public interest. The 
farmers are not as opposed to the measure 
as the butter manufacturers. Some way 
should be found to force the issue to the 
floor of the Senate, or the public clearly told 
why it is stymied. 


[From the Salt Lake City Tribune of 
May 12, 1949] 

CONSUMER TAKES HAND IN MARGARINE FIGHT 

The Senate Finance Committee voted last 
week to approve the Poage bill (H. R. 2033), 
previously adopted by the House of Represen- 
tatives, to free oleomargarine from the Fed- 
eral restrictions it has been under for more 
than 60 years, The measure is expected to 
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be brought out on the floor for debate within 
the next 2 weeks. 

This is where we came in, for a similar 
bill was advanced this far last year, but never 
came out on the floor. The dairy interests 
received such a scare, however, that they re- 
treated from their traditional demand that 
the tax be retained on margarine. Then they 
concentrated on a program of banning from 
interstate commerce all yellow margarine. 
The House Agriculture Committee, domi- 
nated by the dairy industry for 50 years, rec- 
ommended the ban this year. 

When the bill reached the House floor, how- 
ever, it was passed with amendments repeal- 
ing all taxes and requiring public eating 
places serving colored margarine to do so in 
triangular pats and to post notice to that 
effect on menus. It is very likely that what 
they hear from their constitüents will have 
much to do with what the Senate does with 
the problem. 

For more than 60 years the butter-mar- 
garine tussle was considered by most citizens 
as a struggle to keep a substitute from posing 
as a genuine product. That argument has 
largely been disproved. Scientific reports 
showing one product as good as the other and 
the boost that oleo received during the war- 
time scarcity of butter caused the public to 
realize it, too, had an interest in the fight. 

Housewives discovered that they not only 
were paying high prices for butter, but were 
being taxed to supply subsidies to maintain 
high prices of butter. In addition, many 
States, including Utah, levy taxes on oleo- 
margarine. And the housewife is still re- 
quired to go through the messy job of color- 
ing the spread. From statistics at hand, it 
appears that the margarine industry is not 
suffering. It is the housewife who is the 
victim, the abused one, in this three-way 
ruckus. 

Most consumers who can afford it very 
likely will go on preferring butter and there 
are other paying markets for the dairy in- 
dustry, notably fresh cream. But the house- 
wife and the consumer are entitled to relief 
from unnecessary restrictions. 


[From the Rutland (Vt.) Herald of July 16, 
1949] 


OLEO FORGOTTEN? 


Tremendous pressure was placed on the 
Eighty-first Congress to bring about repeal 
of Federal tax restrictions on margarine, 
Consumer groups and others did all they 
could to bring about favorable action. Oleo 
tax repeal was one of the objectives of the 
Truman program, but it also had the sup- 
port of many Republicans. 

As of July 1, this year, Congress as a whole 
had taken no final action on the measure, It 
was passed by the House by a 287 to 89 vote. 
It was favorably reported by the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee. But the Senate has yet 
to act—and the time is short. 

Congress is rushing to adjournment; some 
say by the end of this month. This means 
a flood of last minute business—and a 
chance that oleo tax repeal may be side- 
tracked or forgotten. 

Will history repeat itself? Through the 
years there have been repeated efforts to 
get Congress to remove restrictive controls 
on margarine. Until the Eightieth Congress 
these efforts were blocked by the powerful 
House Agriculture Committee which would 
not permit the bills to reach the floor. 

The Eightieth Congress was an exception. 
The bill was forced out of committee and 
overwhelmingly approved by the House. It 
was stified in the Senate. 

While the Senate Finance Committee of 
the present Congress has reported the bill 
favorably, it must be approved by the Sen- 
ate. But there’s no word that the Senate 
will act on this measure in the pressure of 
last-minute business before adjournment, 
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Housewives have a special interest in see- 
ing that the bill is acted upon. It was their 
protests against discriminatory Federal oleo 
taxes that did so much to bring the relief 
measure to its present position. But unless 
the bill becomes law, relief will not be forth- 
coming, 

The bill would permit the Nation's 31,000,- 
000 housewives to buy yellow margarine 
without having to pay a heavy, unjust, and 
discriminatory Federal tax. It would relieve 
them of the chore of coloring margarine 
themselves, so far as Federal regulations are 
concerned, 

While similar restriction-removing laws in 
various States would also have to be en- 
acted, Congress must start the move. And 
Congress has not done so. 


[From the Seattle (Wash.) Argus of May 14, 
1949] 


UNABASHED DISCRIMINATION 


Few more transparently discriminatory and 
patently senseless pieces of legislation per- 
sist as the law of the land today than the 
63-year-old Federal laws covering the manu- 
facture and sale of a legitimate food product 
which happens to be in competition with 
butter—oleomargarine. The restrictions on 
oleomargarine have been so obviously de- 
signed to serve the selfish interest of the 
relatively small group of producers in cer- 
tain limited areas who contribute to the 
production of butter that one might almost 
expect the butter lobbyists to give up the 
fight against oleo simply from self-conscious- 
ness. After all, they’ve had things their own 
way for a good long time, considering that the 
rival product is the absolute equal of butter, 
in cleanliness and nutritional value, at least, 
if not in taste. The fear of the dairymen's 
organizations lest their product lose cut in 
free and open competition with the cheaper 
substitute bespeaks an uncertainty in the 
dairymen’s own minds as to whether the 
merits of butter are really recognizable by 
the public. 

Washington State is, of course, among those 
in which the dairy industry is most impor- 
tant; and thus it is explainable, if not en- 
tirely excusable, that among the many fail- 
ures of the State’s recent legislative session 
was the failure to abolish, or at least modify, 
our outmoded antimargarine restrictions, It 
no longer accords with our idea of serving 
the national welfare that the Federal Goy- 
ernment and 18 States, including Wash- 
ington, should perpetuate sectional and 
special interest protective devices at the ex- 
pense of the myriad consumers of the coun- 
try as a whole, especially when the devices 
set farmer against farmer, as these do. 

For the second time in as many sessions, 
Congress seems close to acting decisively to 
end the antimargarine restrictions. The 
Poage bill (H. R, 2023) has passed the House 
by an overwhelming vote and is at this writ- 
ing still to be acted on by the Senate. If the 
upper House does not let the legislation die 
in committee as it did in the preceding ses- 
sion, it will probably pass there also. The 
Poage measure would, if passed, abolish all 
the restrictive Federal taxes and license fees 
obstructing the free supplying of the mar- 
ket with margarine and would permit inter- 
state shipment and sale of the product in 
precolored form, The bill does require that 
margarine is to be labeled for what it is and 
that it is to be distinguished from butter, if 
served in restaurants, by presentation in tri- 
angular shapes. The bill specifies that it 
shall not supersede existing State legis- 
lation covering the sale of colored oleo. 

Merritt M. Nash, dairy farmer from Fall 
City, recently created something of a Na- 
tion-wide sensation by appearing before the 
Senate Finance Committee in behalf of a 
view that was explicitly disavowed, subse- 
quently, by the lobbying organizations which 
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presume to speak for dairy farmers. Said 
Farmer Nash: “I don't want to have to rely 
upon this crutch, this restrictive legislation, 
these unwarranted taxes, these color restric- 
tions that we are imposing against a com- 
petitor, a legitimate competitor who is pro- 
ducing and distributing an American farm 
product, 

“I don’t need that crutch. * * * Asa 
matter of fact, our present policy of restrict- 
ing the other fellow has not increased our 
sales of butter, but our sales of butter have 
actually been going down.” With a little 
more such disinterested encouragement, the 
Senate ought to be enabled to see its way 
clear to taking Government this little way 
out of a field of regulation where the re- 
sults have been anything but favorable to 
either consumers or the competitive system. 
Personally, we think well enough of butter 
to believe it will maintain its popularity 
in competition with the lower-priced prod- 
uct. 


[From the Oshkosh (Wis.) Daily North- 
western of May 19, 1949] 


SHOULD REPEAL OLEO LAW 


Although efforts were made to induce the 
Wisconsin Legislature to take off the puni- 
tive taxes levied by the State on the sale of 
oleomargarine and which adversely affect 
manufacturers, wholesalers, and retailers, to 
date there continues to be a sufficient oppo- 
sition among the lawmakers to prevent re- 
pealing the prohibitions that prevent ready- 
colored oleo being made available to con- 
sumers. 

While many States allow yellow margarine 
to be sold, there is still a group of States 
that will not allow oleo colored yellow at the 
source of manufacture to enter State trade, 
Wisconsin is one of these latter and the pres- 
sure exerted by the dairy interests and dairy 
lobbyists apparently is too powerful to be 
overcome, 

But eventually, we are convinced, yellow 
oleomargarine will win the day and Wiscon- 
sin will relax its discriminatory restrictions 
in the matter of taxes, license fees, and color, 
so that the vegetable product will be on its 
own as to proving its merit in free competi- 
tion with butter. 

The fight to throw aside the Wisconsin law 
against colored margarine will go on and 
should be pushed by those interested in giv- 
ing oleo a chance to compete with butter on 
equal terms. 

In Illinois a situation somewhat similar to 
that existing for a long term of years in Wis- 
consin has prevailed. But the oleo interests 
are battling on to get a law that will be fair 
to oleo and fair to butter. On this matter, 
the Chicago Daily News says: 

“A bill to repeal existing State laws against 
colored margarine is before the house agri- 
cultural committee at Springfield. It cffers 


adequate protection to the public against 


sale of margarine as butter, but it is being 
opposed on the phony old argument that 
butter has a vested interest in yellow color- 
ation as applied to spreads. 

“In the interest of the people of Illinois 
the legislature should pass this bill, remov- 
ing the punitive restrictions on oleomar- 

e. 

“Fortified with vitamins, as most commer- 
cial oleomargarine is, it is a healthful food, 
little diferent from butter and much 
cheaper. Many persons who cannot afford 
butter can get the food values necessary to a 
balanced diet from margarine. They should 
not be forced to pay an excessive tax. They 
should not be forced to color the margarine 
themselves,” 

In a statement presented some time ago 
by Senator J. W. FULBRIGHT, of Arkansas, of 
the Senate Finance Committee, the Senator, 
in discussing bills placed before the com- 
mittee that deals with olecmargarine, said 
among other things: 
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“One measure is H. R. 2023, by Congress- 
man Poace, of Texas, which passed the House 
on April 1. This bill, similar to my own, 8. 
117, repeals all Federal taxes and excises on 
margarine. In addition it contains provi- 
sions intended to prevent fraud in the sale 
of margarine in public eating places. 

“Another measure, in the nature of a sub- 
stitute for H. R. 2023, sponsored by 26 Sena- 
tors, proposes to confine the manufacture 
and sale of yellow margarine to intrastate 
commerce. For purposes of identification 
only, I shall refer to this measure as the 
Wiley bill. 

“The Wiley bill, by contrast, contains no 
provisions whatever with regard to the iden- 
tification of margarine in public eating 
places, 

“Both the Poage bill and the Wiley bill 
would permit the sale of yellow margarine in 
exactly. the same areas—the States which do 
not prohibit the sale of yellow margarine. 
The Poage bill would protect the consumer 
against deception; the Wiley bill gives him 
no protection and takes away protection he 
now has. If I were a dairyman and were 
concerned about competition from marga- 
rine, I would support the Poage bill in pref- 
erence to the Wiley bill. 

“Margarine, either yellow or white, is a 
perfectly good and wholesome product. It is 
made from domestic farm products and is 
manufactured in the United States. House- 
wives want to buy it already colored. They 
should have that privilege. 

“It is time, and past time, to repeal these 
un-American Federal antimargarine laws 
and to pass on to other things.” 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, a 
great deal has been said in the debate 
by various speakers opposing the removal 
of restrictions, about polls, this poll or 
that poll, conducted by some private 
poll organization, at the request, I am 
sure, of the butter organizations. But, 
after all, there is only one poll with 
which we in the Senate are thoroughly 
familiar, and on which we rely, and that 
is the elections in the States. That is 
how we get here. That is the only poll 
we can count on as being accurate and 
reflecting the real views of the people. 
In every one of such polls with which I 
am acquainted, and especially the latest 
one in Ohio, a not insignificant State, a 
very important dairy State—and there 
is no question about anyone conducting 
it for a special purpose or being in- 
fluenced by any employer—we have the 
answer as to what the American people 
want, and I think those election polls 
can be accepted as fair examples of how 
the American people generally would 
vote on the question. The Ohio poll was 
not a sample poll. Nearly two and a half 
million people voted in that election on 
the issue of whether or not the restric- 
tions upon colored margarine should be 
removed. 

Mr. President, for the Recor I desire 
to point out one or two other effects of 
the Wiley amendment if it shall be 
adopted. It is contended that it would 
be a very simple matter to establish 
margarine plants in the various States. 
I think those who make that contention 
are, in a way, trying to hold out the idea 
that a Senator who votes for the amend- 
ment is thereby bringing a plant into his 
State. Of course, that is a complete non 
sequitur. There are many other kinds 
of industries which it would be more 
profitable to bring into the various 
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States. The same thing, for example, 
could be done in connection with the 
automobile industry. Certainly if each 
State should have a margarine plant 
there ought to be an automobile plant 
in every State. It is a larger industry 
than the oleomargarine industry. In 
dollars and cents value it is a greater 
industry than the oleomargarine indus- 
try. If the principle is sound, it ought 
not to be confined to margarine. 

But here is what has happened in 
some of the States. It has been esti- 
mated—fairly accurately, I think—that 
a plant should have a potential market 
of approximately 5,000,000 people. Of 
course not all of them would buy oleo- 
margarine. But that is about the num- 
ber which I am informed normally would 
be required in order to supply a market 
for an average-sized plant. 

I shall mention the States which at 
the present time do not have any plant 
in which yellow oleomargarine could be 
manufactured under existing law—and 
certainly the bill proposed by the com- 
mittee does not specifically say that the 
States shall not have the right to deter- 
mine whether yellow margarine—or any 
margarine, for that matter—shall be 
sold or made within their borders. 
Idaho has no plant. It is a State, if I 
recall correctly, with a population of 
approximately half a million. I think 
it is perfectly absurd to say that a mar- 
garine plant could economically be 
started there. Such a plant simply would 
not be economical. But if one were 
started, the margarine would have to 
be sold at a very high price. Of course, I 
assume it is one of the objectives of the 
proponents of the Wiley amendment 
that if oleomargarine were made at such 
a plant in Idaho, it would have to be sold 
at a price of $1 a pound, if it could be 
made and sold at all. But certainly it 
could not be sold from a plant there, 
with the market existing in the State, 
at anything like the present price. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. Does the Senator 
think it would be difficult for a plant in 
Idaho to mix a little yellow pigment with 
the white oleomargarine already going 
into that State? That is all the amend- 
ment would require, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I made inquiry 
about that, and there are very grave 
doubts as to whether that would be a 
compliance with the proposed statute. 

The next point—and it is a very im- 
portant one—is that one of the things 
oleomargarine especially prides itself on 
is the purity of the product. We are told 
that it is not shipped in containers of 
this kind or that kind; we are told that 
in a modern oleomargarine plant, after 
the oil is pumped from the tank cars, 
from then on the process is a completely 
mechanical one which is not exposed to 
the air or to handling by persons who 
might contaminate the product with any 
5 of filth or dirt or anything of the 
sort. 

But, Mr. President, if oleomargarine 
were shipped in tubs or other containers, 
it would run a very serious risk of being 
removed from the possibility of controlled 
quality; and I think that would be a very 
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uneconomic process. But even if that 
problem were solved, such a process cer- 
tainly would add substantially to the cost 
of oleomargarine. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. I would say, first, that 
as between the shipment of yellow oleo- 
margarine in interstate commerce, on 
the one hand, and permitting it to be 
shipped uncolored, and subsequently col- 
ored in the several States, on the other 
hand, there is to my mind very little 
difference. 

However, it would appear to me also 
that if the housewife can color white 
oleomargarine yellow by a little squeez- 
ing of yellow coloring into it, certainly 
Lever Bros. and others might be able to 
do so with equal facility and at least in 
reasonably sanitary fashion. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not doubt that 
it could be accomplished. 

The main point I was making about 
Idaho is that certainly the establish- 
ment of an independent plant for that 
purpose in Idaho would add considerably 
to the cost of the product in that area, 
and the market available would not sup- 
port a complete plant there. If there 
were an answer to that situation, it would 
have to be along the line suggested by 
the Senator from Oregon. 

But when we contemplate that kind 
of situation, what earthly good would the 
restriction proposed by this bill do the 
dairy people or to anyone, by forcing a 
plant in California—let us assume there 
is a plant in California—to make oleo- 
margarine in white form in California, 
then ship it to another State, and then 
have the white oleomargarine colored 
yellow there? What would be the sense 
of doing that? 

Knowing how very experienced the 


sponsors of the amendment are and how 


very successful they have been over the 
years in throttling oleomargarine, the 
suspicion developed in our minds that 
after the adoption of their amendment, 
they would insist that it prohibited the 
very thing the Senator from Oregon has 
suggested. I do not know. That point 
will have to be left for decision by the 
courts and by much better lawyers than 
Iam. 

But if it would be easy, as the Senator 
from Oregon suggests—and that may be 
possible—to have the plant in the State 
simply color the oleomargarine yellow, 
then there is no sense at all in putting 
this restriction into the law. It would 
be perfect nonsense. The only excuse 
which could be had for putting such a 
provision in the law is that it would 
prevent any easy coloring of white oleo- 
margarine and any easy evasion of what 
the proponents of the amendment want. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield, but I wish 
to finish my remarks in a few minutes. 

Mr. WILEY. The Senator from Ar- 
kansas is not so naive as all that. He 
knows that the purpose is to prevent the 
unfair practices which have been en- 
gaged in by the oleomargarine inter- 
ests—practices deceiving people by the 
coloring of oleomargarine to look like 
butter, 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yielded for ques- 
tions, not for a speech. 

Mr. I asked whether the 
Senator was so naive as he claimed to be. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Iwas not claiming 
to be naive. 

Mr. WILEY. Then the Senator’s 
words belie his own arguments. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. All I say is that 
the dairy organization has been the most 
efficient of any I know of anywhere in the 
world in its activities in preventing or 
delaying a decision in the Senate on this 
matter. Certainly it has been most effi- 
cient in delaying the decision. I was 
paying a compliment to the Senator from 
Wisconsin and to Mr. Holman and to 
their associates, because I know of no 
one else who has been able to protect a 
relatively small and specialized interest, 
and to make all the rest of the country 
pay for it. I do not know of a similar 
case. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? s 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
tion only, not for a speech. 

Mr. WILEY. Does the Senator know 
that in 1948 the organization which is 
alleged to have spent $6,000,000 to get 
the people in the mood the Senator 
thinks they should be in had no organ- 
ization at all? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, I know that that 
is not the truth. I have heard the Sen- 
ator make that statement on this fioor 
time and time again. 

Mr. WILEY. Then the Senator from 
Arkansas did not listen yesterday to the 
proof. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I know that the 
inspiration for most of the editorials, 
for example, that I just put into the 
Record did not come from any organ- 
ization, but came from the debates in 
the House and in the Senate. I always 
maintain that one of the greatest mis- 
takes, and the only one I can think of, 
of the butter organization was to pre- 
cipitate this legislation and to oppose it 
as long as they did, and thereby give the 
oleomargarine producers what I would 
consider conservatively to be $10,000,000 
worth of free advertising for which they 
did not have to pay. The editorials 
which I put into the Recorp were not 
paid for; I think the Senator from Wis- 
consin will agree with that statement. 
Some of them come from newspapers 
published in his own State. They were 
printed because of the public interest in 
these matters; and that was a very great 
mistake on the part of the butter inter- 
ests. If anyone had had to purchase 
that kind of advertising it really would 
have run into money. 

Mr. President, I wish to mention a few 
other States as illustrations. The State 
of Nevada had a population, at the last 
census, I believe, of approximately 150,- 
000. It would be in the same situation, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, Okla- 
homa, Mississippi, Florida, Kentucky, 
Virginia, West Virginia, New Hampshire, 
Maine, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island 
are other States which, under the Wiley 
amendment, although they now permit 
the sale of yellow oleomargarine, would 
then be prohibited from importing it. 
That is the best comment I know how 
to make on the other phony theory 
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that the substitute amendment is a 


States’ rights amendment. Under that 
amendment, by affirmative Federal leg- 
islation, States which now are enjoying 
the privilege of using yellow oleomar- 
garine would be prevented from using it 
or having it, unless someone—and we 
are not told who that would be—would 
build in those States plants for the pro- 
duction of oleomargarine. 

I do not know whether the proponents 
of the amendment are proposing—they 
may be, of course—to have the Federal 
Government finance the building of such 
plants. I suppose that would be the next 
step, namely, to have the Government 
say, “We will build it with RFC money.” 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, FULBRIGHT, I yield for a ques- 
tion, 

Mr. WILEY. I wish to know if the 


same logic applies for filled milk. 


F 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. What logic? 

Mr. WILEY. I refer to the Senator’s 
statement that there should not be this 
prohibition against interstate shipments 
of colored oleo. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think the Filled 
Milk Act was a complete violation of 
fundamental principles. I think it was 
erroneous. But that is water over the 
dam, by now. 

Mr. WILEY. Then, the Senator dis- 
agrees with the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The distinction 
between that case and this one is that 
in the filled milk case the advocates of 
that measure were able to get the Con- 
gress to make a positive finding that 


filled milk was deleterious to health and. 


dangerous to public health and safety, 
and so forth. But the proponents of the 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
have really backed up on that argument 
in this case, for no serious effort is now 
being made to say that oleomargarine is 
bad for health. 

I think that law was absolutely wrong 
and that finding was wrong. But that 
is not an issue here. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques. 
tion. I should like to finish my remarks, 
if I may. 

Mr. WILEY. The Senator from Ar- 
kansas said that 15 minutes ago. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I did not realize 
that the Senator from Wisconsin would 
interrupt me every 5 minutes. If he will 
calm down and permit me to conclude, 
I shall be through in 5 minutes’ time. 

Mr, WILEY. I did not interrupt the 
Senator from Arkansas until some time 
after he said he would be through in 15 
minutes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I did not say I 
would be through in 15 minutes or at 
any other time if I was interrupted con- 
stantly. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
tion only. 

Mr. WILEY. Does the Senator say 
that the Supreme Court decision in the 
filled milk case was based on the propo- 
sition he has stated? 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. I said I thought 
the Filled Milk Act was a bad act, an act 
violating the fundamental principles of 
our free economy. 

Mr. WILEY. Very well. The Senator 
avoids the answer. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator un- 
derstands what I mean, does he not? 
I think it is a bad act, just as I think 
the Oleomargarine Act is a bad act, vio- 
lating the fundamental principles of 
our free economy. That brings up a 
point, since the Senator referred to it, 
I have but a very short statement from 
the original case in the Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania. I do not want to dis- 
cuss it at length. It is also water over 
the dam, and we know how the court 
held, but I wish to quote briefiy from 
the opinion of Mr. Justice Gordon. I 
want to make it clear that it was a dis- 
sent, but he states very well what I think 
is an appropriate comment on that act, 
and upon the Filled Milk Act, for that 
matter, although this was long before 
there was a Filled Milk Act. I wish to 
quote but one paragraph. He is refer- 
ring to the original Oleomargarine Act, 
and to its application within the State 
of Pennsylvania. It is the first case, I 
believe, which tested the act in Penn- 
sylvania, which prohibited this perfectly 
good food. Mr. Justice Gordon said: 

A glance at this act shows its purpose was 
to protect the dairyman at the expense of the 
consumer. Cannot a pure, wholesome butter 
be made from some other oil than that ex- 
tracted from milk? Certainly it can. The 
chemist has discovered that it may as well 
be manufactured from the fat of the cow as 
from the fat of her milk. 


Originally oleomargarine, I may say, 
was made from beef fat. 

This wonderful act of 1885 will allow us 
to eat it (oleomargarine) as a substitute for 
pork, or beef, or bread, or a substitute for 
anything but butter“ * it looks much 
more like a regulation passed for the welfare 
of the dairyman without regard to the wel- 
fare of the balance of the people. Class legis- 
lation, that political curse which the framers 
of the Constitution endeavored to prevent. 
os We are establishing a 
precedent of the most dangerous character. 
+ + * A doctrine which must necessarily 
be found on the ruins of the Bill of Rights. 
A chemist has discovered a process by which 
an important article of food can be manu- 
factured more cheaply than by the old 
method. * * Naturally we might sup- 
pose that this inventor would be hailed as 
the benefactor of his race since he has thereby 
added much to the happiness of the laboring 
class of people. But no, say our lawmakers; 
he is a malefactor, and shall not make or sell 
his product. 


I turn now to a dissenting opinion 
written by Mr. Justice Field in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. I 
think it is useful for the Recorp, because 
there is much misapprehension about the 
character of the act. It has been on the 
books so long that everyone has assumed 
that, because it is old, it must have 
validity. But in this case that does not 
apply. Mr. Justice Field, in the United 
States Supreme Court, One Hundred and 
Twenty-seventh United States Reports, 
page 678, said: 

The right to pursue one’s happiness is 
placed by the Declaration of Independence 
among the inalienable rights of man, with 
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which all men are endowed, not by the grace 
of emperors or kings, or by the force of legis- 
lative or constitutional enactments, but by 
their Creator, and to secure them, not to 
grant them, governments are instituted 
among men. The right to procure healthy 
and nutritious food, by which life may be 
preserved and enjoyed, and to manufacture 
it, is among those inalienable rights, which 
in my judgment, no State can give and no 
State can take away except in punishment 
for crime. * * * A law does not neces- 
sarily fall under the class of police regula- 
tions because it is passed under the pretense 
of such regulation, as in this case by a false 
title. 

I think that is exactly the correct sit- 
uation with regard to the margarine leg- 
islation, which has been on the statute 
books so long. 

Mr. President, I now ask unanimous 
consent to insert as a part of my re- 
marks certain material found in a docu- 
ment compiled by Anton J. Carlson, Ph, 
D., M. D., of the University of Chicago. 
First, there is the foreword to the re- 
vised edition, reading as follows: 

FOREWORD TO THE REVISED EDITION 


Requests for this compilation have been so 
numerous that in less than 2 years the rela- 


tively large number of copies printed has 


been exhausted. In the meantime, com- 
petent investigators in three university labo- 
ratories—University of Wisconsin, University 
of Illinois, University of Southern Califor- 
nia—have verified the past record of all 
mammals as well as the prediction in my 
1943 prefatory remarks: Normal growth, 
health, and life after weaning can be sus- 
tained without butterfat in the diet. In 
fact, the accelerated growth induced by an 
excess of the growth hormone can be sus- 
tained by diets containing fats other than 
butter. These significant findings are in- 
cluded—in abstracts—in this revised edition, 
The facts at hand today eliminate all ques- 
tions as to the nutritive value of vitamin A 
fortified margarine as compared to butter, 
except as to the question of flavor. But the 
restrictive laws—Federal and State—touching 
the production, distribution, and consump- 
tion of margarine are still on our statute 
books, and still render it more difficult for 
many people to secure adequate nutrition. 
ANTON J, CARLSON, 
UNIVERSITY or CHICAGO, August 1945. 


From the prefatory remarks on page 3, 
I desire to insert in the Recorp the 
following: 

1, While milk is not an essential food, it 
ranks among the best foods for man. The 
common view that the main food value in 
milk is in the butterfat is an error. The 
other components—proteins, salts, vitamins— 
found in the skim milk are at least as im- 
portant for human nutrition as is the milk 
fat—cream and butter. 


Turning to page 5, there is an article 
entitled “Report on Butter Substitutes” 
from which I desire to quote the fol- 
lowing: 

From a nutritional viewpoint, when it is 
fortified with vitamin A in the required 
amount, oleomargarine is the equal of but- 
ter, containing the same amounts of pro- 
tein, fat, carbohydrates, and calories per 
unit of weight. Moreover, since the mini- 
mum vitamin A content of enriched oleo- 
margarine is fixed and the amount of this 
vitamin in butter may range from 500 to 
20,000 units per pound, enriched oleomar- 
garine is a more dependable source of vita- 
min A than is butter. Since it is a cheaper 
product than butter, fortified oleomargarine 
constitutes a good vehicle for the distribu- 
tion of vitamin A and fats to low-income 
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groups and should therefore be made avalla- 
ble to them. 

Under the standards set by the Food and 
Drug Administration, oleomargarine is as 
clean and sanitary a food as butter. The 
two products are likewise equal in digesti- 


bility. Their relative palatability is a matter 
of individual taste. 


On page 7 there is an extract from a 
report on margarine by the Food and 
Nutrition Board of the National Research 
Council. I ask that it be printed in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the extract 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

V. SUMMARY 


1, Margarine fortified with vitamin A in 
accordance with Food and Drug regulations 
supplies an important amount of this nu- 
trient as well as of much-needed fat. A 
previous recommendation of the Food and 
Nutrition Board that all margarine be for- 
tified is reaffirmed. Because of the high 
proportion of margarine now fortified, man- 
datory requirement of fortification for all 
margarine for table use seems unnecessary 
at present, though it may become desirable 
if the situation changes in such a manner 
as to reduce importantly the proportion 
now fortified. 

2. The present available scientific evi- 
dence indicates that when fortified mar- 
garine is used in place of butter as a source 
of fat in a mixed diet, no nutritional dif- 
ferences can be observed. Although impor- 
tant differences can be demonstrated between 
different fats in special experimental diets, 
these differences are unimportant when & 
customary mixed diet is used. The above 
statement can only be made in respect to for- 
tified margarine and it should be emphasized 
that all margarine should be fortified. 

8. It is obvious that the present excise 
and license taxes imposed by both Federal 
and State Governments on margarine inter- 
fere with the distribution and utilization 
of certain of our fat resources, but the im- 
plications of these taxes are so extensive 
and complex that no recommendation with 
respect to them can be made in this report. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. From the same 
publication, page 11, I offer for the REC- 
orp the following: . 


Extract From VI. GROWTH AND REPRODUCTION 
Over 10 GENERATIONS ON SHERMAN Diet B 
WHERE BUTTERFAT Was REPLACED BY A 
MARGARINE Fat 

(By Harry J. Deuel, Jr., Lois F. Hallman, and 
Eli Movitt, Department of Biochemistry 
and Nutrition, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia School of Medicine) 


SUMMARY 


Experiments are reported on reproduction 
and growth of 10 generations in which the 
lineage is through the first litter and of 8 
generations in which the lineage is through 
the second litter where the diets have been 
a modification of the Sherman B diet in 
which butterfat has been replaced by vitamin 
A-fortified margarine fat. The growth rate 
considerably exceeded that obtained with 
animals on our stock diet and progressively 
improved with the later generations. Some- 
what faster growth was obtained with the 
first litter rats than with those in the second 
litter group. It is concluded that a vege- 
table fat such as that contained in a marga- 
rine can serve adequately in place of butter- 
fat for growth and reproduction on a diet 
otherwise nutritionally satisfactory. 


From the same document, page 12, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor at this point in my re- 
marks the matter appearing on the lower 
half of the page. 
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There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


EXTRACT FROM FURTHER STUDIES ON THE COM- 
PARATIVE VALUE OF BUTTERFAT, VEGETABLE 
OILS, AND OLEOMARGARINES 


(By R. K. Boutwell, R. P. Geyer, C. A. Elve- 
hjem, and E. B. Hart, Department of Bio- 
chemistry, College of Agriculture, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin) 

“On the mixed carbohydrate diet, such as 
man ordinarily consumes, there was no con- 
clusive evidence that oleomargarines were 
inferior to butterfat. Im fact, some oleo- 
margarines showed slight superiority and 
there was quite as much variation among 
oleomargarines as between the butterfat and 
the oleomargarines. If 6 weeks of growth 
of the rat at a rapid stage of its develop- 
ment can be used as the criterion of adequate 
nutrition, then certainly these oleomar- 
garines compare favorably with butterfat. 
Whether this deduction is entirely sound can 
be answered only when growth to maturity 
and reproduction are studied experi- 
mentally.” 

SUMMARY 


1. With lactose as the sole carbohydrate 
in the diet, rats showed superior growth when 
fed butterfat or lard as compared to corn 
oll, coconut oil, cottonseed oil, soybean oil, 
peanut oil, olive oil, and hydrogenated cot- 
tonseed oil, 

2. With a mixture of carbohydrates com- 
posed of sucrose, starch, dextrose, dextrin, 
and lactose in the diet, the average growth 
response of the animals fed vegetable oils 
was equal to that of the animals fed butter- 
fat and lard. The growth rate on this ration 
was more rapid than when all of the carbo- 
hydrate was present as lactose. 

8. Properly fortified oleomargarine fats 
gave growth equal to butterfat over a period 
of 6 weeks when the above mixture of carbo- 
hydrates was incorporated in the rations. 

4. Properly fortified oleomargarines did not 
give growth equal to butterfat when lac- 
tose was the sole carbohydrate in the diet. 
On such a regimen rats fed butterfat grew 
slightly better than rats fed oleomargarines 
of animal origin, but decidedly better than 
rats fed oleomargarines of vegetable origin, 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. In the same docu- 
ment, at page 14, there is an article en- 
titled “Oleomargarine,” an editorial from 
the Journal of the American Medical 
Association. I ask unanimous consent 
to have two excerpts from the article 
printed at this point in my remarks, 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Deuel and his associates found that grow- 
ing rats could use either butterfat, various 
vegetable fats, or margarine with equal ease. 
The animals grew equally well, as shown by 
increase in weight and increase in bone 
length, whether their dietary fat consisted 
of butterfat or of margarine. In addition, 
Deuel made careful analyses of the rats main- 
tained on diets containing the various fats 
and found that there was no difference in the 
protein, lipid, ash, or water content of the 
tissues of the animals, Then Elvehjem and 
his associates showed that margarines per- 
mitted satisfactory growth in rats when the 
carbohyrate of the diet was glucose, sucrose, 
starch, dextrine, or a mixture of them, where- 
as, when lactose was the sole carbohydrate 
of the diet, the rats grew better when butter 
or lard rather than oleomargarine was the 
fat used. 

* * * 1 * 


Vegetable fats such as those used in mar- 
garine, the evidence proved, can serve ade- 
quately in place of butterfat in regard to 
growth, reproduction, and lactation on a diet 
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which would be otherwise nutritionally satis- 
factory. 


Mr, FULBRIGHT. I believe those are 
the only articles I wish to insert at this 
time. I merely want to add one further 
thought. I think much of the argument 
and debate on the pending subject has 
gone off on a sort of incidental matter. 
The real question of interest to the Sen- 
ate, as it was to the House, is not the 
relative importance of the prosperity of 
a relatively few butter producers, even 
accepting the exaggerated claims of those 
who have stated how very important the 
industry is. The facts in the record 
will show that it is of minor importance 
compared to the over-all importance to 
the dairy industry itself. Even the pro- 
ponents of the amendment I think stated 
recently that approximately 25 percent 
of the milk is used in butter. 

Mr. WILEY. Twenty-nine percent, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. In many States, 
it is very small. The real matter of ar- 
gument is the interest of the consumers 
of the country, and as I stated before, in 
every election where the question has 
been submitted to the people, they have 
voted overwhelmingly to get rid of the 
restrictions on a perfectly legitimate and 
healthful food product. The restric- 
tions constitute a nuisance and are costly 
to them. It is costly to the poor man 
not to have this item of food available 
to him. 

Much attention has been given to the 
tax of 10 cents a pound. In my opinion 
the tax on the retailers is much more ef- 
fective to throttle the industry than the 
tax of 10 cents a pound, since less than 
10.or 12 percent of the retailers will even 
handle yellow oleomargarine, because of 
the restrictions with regard to reporting, 
which are very onerous, It brings com- 
plaints similar to those we heard in the 
days of the OPA. They simply are not 
going to put up with the nuisance of 
keeping track of every pound of marga- 
rine and reporting it. That is one of the 
principal reasons why it has not been 
available. So when the proponents of 
the Wiley amendment so graciously give 
up their position with regard to taxes, 
and then in the next breath seek to re- 
strict the shipment of oleomargarine, 
they do nothing at all to promote free- 
dom in the handling of this food, or to 
make it available to the people who want 
it. I hope the Senate will not support 
the so-called Wiley amendment. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr, President, I have 
on the desk an amendment which is pro- 
posed to be offered to the amendment in 
the nature of a substitute which is to be 
voted upon on next Tuesday. I would 
not take the time of the Chair and of 
my three or four colleagues now present 
on the floor were it not for the fact that I 
understand there will be no session of the 
Senate on Monday and this is my last 
opportunity to have the Recorp indicate 
even an elementary outline of what I 
take to be the cogent reasons why my 
amendment should be adopted. 

My friend from Arkansas [Mr. Fur. 
BRIGHT] has been dwelling upon the tax 
on oleomargarine as being a nuisance 
tax, a troublesome tax, an expensive tax 
to the manufacturer of oleomargarine. 
I wish to call attention to a real nuisance 
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tax, to a tax which is really troublesome, 
a tax which is really expensive to collect, 
a tax which is really founded in injustice. 

The purpose of the bill is to repeal the 
excise tax on oleomargarine. Germane 
to that purpose is the repeal of-any ex- 
cise tax. The sponsor of the proposed 
substitute has accepted and made a part 
of the substitute an amendment to repeal 
certain so-called wartime excise or nui- 
sance taxes. For some reason which I 
do not know, the most onerous, the most 
unjust, of those several nuisance taxes 
has not been included in the list. Irefer 
to the transportation tax on property. 
While that tax was enacted into law in 
1942 and the balance of the nuisance or 
wartime taxes were enacted in the fol- 
lowing year, 1943, the transportation tax 
on property is nonetheless a wartime 
tax, and more than any of the other taxes 
it fails in having any logical basis and 
it fails in answering any of the logical 
tests for equitable taxation. It is not, in 
fact, a tax on transportation. It is not 
a tax on persons. It is a tax on distance 
and nothing else. 

This tax, Mr. President, will, for in- 
stance, result in discrimination which in- 
creases with the distance the taxpayer is 
located from the point of his market. I 
live on the Pacific coast and represent a 
State on the Pacific coast. Because the 
people in that State are 2,000 miles from 
manufacturing centers of the United 
States they must pay a tax on manufac- 
tured articles far in excess of that paid 
by those persons who are nearer the 
source of manufacture. There is no way 
for them to avoid it. It is not a tax 
based upon the value of the article there 
or eleswhere; it is a tax on distance. 
Not only are they compelled to pay the 
additional tax on the property which 
comes to them, but, by virtue of the com- 
petitive factors involved, they are com- 
pelled to absorb a like transportation tax 
on what they send to the market. When 
their products, chiefly agricultural prod- 
ucts, including, of course, lumber, come 
into highly competitive markets, the 
competitive factor alene requires an ab- 
sorption by the seller of the additional 
transportation cost in order that there 
may be a competitive price. That fact 
is set out most graphically in a letter 
which I have recently received from one 
of the lumber operators in the Pacific 
Northwest. I shall presently ask for the 
inclusion of the entire letter in the REC- 
orp, but at the moment I desire to read 
only some brief excerpts in the interest 
of saving time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the entire letter may be printed 
in the RECORD. 

Mr. CORDON. This lumber operator 
says: 

The west coast lumber industry has the 
following problem before it pertaining to 
the Atlantic coast lumber market, which can 
become most serious to the entire industry 
at any time. 

For the first 10 months of 1949 there has 
been shipped to the Atlantic coast from the 
west coast approximately 993,000,000 feet of 
lumber or about 10 percent of our west coast 
fir production. Of this amount approxi- 
mately 816,000,000 feet came from Oregon 
and Washington and appreximately 177,000,- 
000 feet from British Colurtbia. However, 
during the last few months the British Co- 
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lumbia mills have greatly increased their 
shipments to the Atlantic coast to the ex- 
tent that—we are informed—they have 
chartered approximately 18 ships that will 
move from British Columbia to the east 
coast during December, January, and Febru- 
ary. 

The reason for this increase is on account 
of the decline in their export lumber mar- 
kets due, no doubt, to dollar scarcity over 
the world, but principally, in our opinion, 
due to the tremendous advantage they have 
in our domestic Atlantic coast market com- 
pared with American mills. This comes 
about in this way. American lumber must 
move on American ships, the present rate be- 
ing $26.50 plus 3-percent tax. British Co- 
lumbia lumber can and does move on foreign 
ships, which at present prevailing charter 
rates reflect approximately $7 to $9.50 per 
thousand lower freight than American 
freight. This, together with the 10-percent 
Canadian dollar devaluation, enables them 
to deliver lumber to the east coast ports at 
$9 to $11 per thousand cheaper than we. 


Mr. President, the letter goes on to 
picture graphically the discrimination 
against the western mills. It suggests 
certain types of relief. I have referred 
the letter to the Tariff Commission for 
its comment. I think I know what the 
comment will be. I call attention to it 
only because here is exemplified the in- 
equity of the transportation tax on prop- 
erty. We ourselves by that tax are in- 
creasing the subsidy of the Canadian 
mills. We are ourselves increasing the 
discrimination against our own people 
in the Pacific Northwest. It is not a 
question of a few large owners of vast 
amounts of timber and gseat sawmill 
properties. There are thousands of 
small operators, and many of them have 
been compelled to close their business 
because of this competitive situation. I 
do not know that the removal of the 3- 
percent tax would answer all their prob- 


‘lems, but it would be at least a partial 


answer and would be in the interest of 
common equity and honesty. 

Mr. President, I ask that the entire 
letter be printed at this point in the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


C. D. JOHNSON LUMBER CORP., 
Portland, Oreg., December 15, 1949. 
The Honorable Senator GUY CORDON, 
Imperial Hotel, Portland, Oreg. 

Dear SENATOR: The west coast lumber in- 
dustry has the following problem before it 
pertaining to the Atlantic coast lumber mar- 
ket, which can become most serious to the 
entire industry at any time. For the first 
10 months of 1949 there has been shipped to 
the Atlantic coast from the west coast ap- 
proximately 993,000,000 feet of lumber, or 
about 10 percent of our west coast fir produc- 
tion. Of this amount approximately 816,- 
000,000 feet came from Oregon and Washing- 
ton and approximately 177,000,000 feet from 
British Columbia. However, during the last 
few months the British Columbia mills have 
greatly increased their shipments to the 
Atlantic coast to the extent that (we are in- 
formed) they have chartered approximately 
18 ships that will move from British Co- 
lumbia to the east coast during December, 
January, and February. 

The reason for this increase is on account 
of their decline in their export lumber mar- 
kets due, no doubt, to dollar scarcity over the 
world, but principally, in our opinion, due to 
the tremendous advantage they have in our 
domestic Atlantic coast market compared 
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with American mills. This comes about this 
way. American lumber must move on 
American ships, the present rate being $26.50 
plus 3 percent tax. British Columbia lumber 
can and does move on foreign ships which at 
present prevailing charter rates reflect ap- 
proximately $7 to $9.50 per thousand lower 
freight than American freight. This together 
with the 10-percent Canadian dollar de- 
valuation enables them to deliver lumber to 
the east coast ports at $9 to $11 per thousand 
cheaper than we. This is aside from any 
lower wage rates and stumpage costs they 
have in manufacturing lumber compared 
with us which is substantial and estimated 
to be at least $5 per thousand feet. The net 
result of the transportation and devaluation 
factors alone mean that they can sell lumber 
at say $52 American f. a. s. mill and realize 
approximately $62, or conversely they can 
lower their price to say $42 and still realize 
approximately $52 American. In other words 
they have approximately $10 per thousand 
leeway to put us out of the Atlantic-coast 
market and still be on a profitable basis to 
them and probably an unprofitable basis to 
west-coast lumber. 

It has occurred to us that probably under 
the present set-up in Washington nothing 
can be done about the devaluation advan- 
tage, probably nothing can be done about 
their wage and stumpage advantage, nor 
could any import duty be imposed to equal- 
ize the difference in cost. However, it has 
occurred to us that it might be possible to 
equalize some of these large differences by 
imposing an excise tax on the difference be- 
tween their transportation to the east coast 
compared with ours. In other words, if their 
rates were $6 to $8 less than ours, then a $6 
to $8 excise tax would be imposed on this 
shipment as the ship arrives at east-coast 
ports. This would be a flexible tax, moving 
up or down with the prevailing charter rates, 
and if at such times there was no difference 
in their transportation rates compared with 
ours, no tax would be imposed. 

If such a suggestion as this were possible 
and practical, it would appear to be a reason- 
able solution under our present politics and 
foreign policy. First, it would not involve a 
duty on Canadian lumber and involve in any 
way our reciprocal trade agreements with all 
their ramifications. Secondly, it would not 
impose any penalty or discrimination on 
Canadian lumber as they would still be able 
to compete on the Atlantic coast under the 
same transportation costs that American 
lumber would have. Thirdly, it eliminates 
discussion of a controversial issue of possibly 
subsidizing American shipping to compete 
with foreign shipping to our own domestic 
markets. Fourth, it would bring revenue to 
the Federal Government without discrimi- 
nating against the Canadian mills by merely 
pocketing the difference between foreign 
shipping and American shipping to our own 
market and putting the American mills on 
the same basis, insofar as transportation is 
concerned, as Canadian mills to our own do- 
mestic market. Fifth, this should not be an 
unpopular request as it would have the full 
support of the lumber industry and its labor, 
and the full support of the American ship- 
ping interest and its maritime labor, and 
should not involve our foreign policy and 
reciprocal trade agreements as presently 
set up. 

This approximate $10 advantage the Brit- 
ish Columbia mills have can at any time put 
the west coast lumber industry almost totally 
out of this important Atlantic coast market, 
and along with it American intercoastal 
shipping and maritime labor. 

We shall be glad to get your ideas on this 
subject and suggestions of what you think 
might be done or might not be done to meet 
this problem, 

With best regards, we are, 

Sincerely yours, 
E. E. JOHNSON, 
Vice President. 
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Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, the 
transportation tax on property affects 
everyone. It is particularly iniquitous 
with reference to all agriculture and 
especially to the wheat farmer, the corn 
farmer, the cotton farmer, and those who 
raise crops in bulk which must have 
a market off the farm. I hope that when 
consideration is given to the amendment 
which has been accepted by the spon- 
sor of the substitute he may feel that 
he can, under the parliamentary situa- 
tion, accept this additional amendment. 
If that cannot be done, I desire to say 
now for the Record that I shall present 
the amendment at the appropriate time 
for action by the Senate. on Tuesday. 
Equity in this country pleads for its 
adoption. 

THE ADMINISTRATION’S FOREIGN 
TRADE PROGRAM 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
shall not delay the Senate long, as the 
hour is late. I am sure we all wish to 
return to domestic bliss, and home will 
look more attractive as my speech goes 
on. I had planned to speak briefly on 
this subject, which is utterly unre- 
lated to any of the matters which have 
been discussed here today, but in view 
of the situation I feel that I should get 
my statement in the RECORD. 

There were approximately 1,000,000 
more men out of work in December than 
in November. That is a matter of grave 
concern. It brings our total unemployed 
in the United States now close to 4,000,- 
000. What the Senator from Oregon has 
said is an indication of one factor. In 
my home town in Maine, a woolen mill 
which has operated for 100 years is this 
month in process of liquidation as a re- 
sult of the textile problem which we are 
facing in New England. 

I have followed with keen interest the 
effect upon our imports and exports of 
the devaluation of the British currency 
in September, and of the acceptance of 
the Annecy agreements shortly there- 
after, which were negotiated at Annecy, 
France, and were promulgated by our 
State Department under the reciprocal 
trade agreements shortly after the de- 
valuction, I have always been puzzled 
as to how the Annecy agreements could 
be justified after devaluation if they 
were just before. That, however, is only 
an aggravation of the problem. 

Following the report of the imports 
and exports for October and November, 
the 2 months following devaluation, 
the trend was extremely interesting. 

The jobs of more than 1,000,000 
American workers will be sacrificed to 
the administration's foreign trade pro- 
gram this year if current trends of ex- 
port and import trade continue. Well 
over 3,500,000 men, women, and chil- 
dren will lose their meal tickets and 
1,150,000 workers will find their jobs 
eliminated if exports continue to de- 
cline at the October and November 1949 
rate while cheap labor imports of com- 
petitive products continue to increase at 
the October-November rate. 

Imports increased $33,400,000 in Octo- 
ber over September, and they increased 
another $33,600,000 in November over 
October, a total increase of $67,000,000 in 
2 months and a continuation of this geo- 
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metrical stepping up appears to be in the 
offing. If it should continue for even 1 
year our imports would increase by about 
$100,000,000 in 3 months, $200,000,0U0 in 
6 months, and the increase in the twelfth 
month would be $400,000,000 over that of 
September 1949. 

The accumulation of each month’s 
increase would mean that in the 12- 
month period following September 1949 
we will bring into this country additional 
imports amounting to $2,600,000,000. 

Now, on the other hand, exports de- 
creased $53,100,000 in October from the 
September level, and they decreased an- 
other $13,600,000 in November, a total 
decline of $66,700,000 in the 2 months. 
The gradual strangulation of American 
exports in many foreign markets indi- 
cates that this trend will also continue— 
and, projecting them for 1 year, we find 
just the reverse of the imports—a loss 
valued at over $2,500,000,000, every cent 
of which can be definitely identified as a 
loss of business for the domestic pro- 
ducer and a loss of jobs to the workers. 

It was apparently contemplated if we 
could increase our imports we would also 
increase our exports. ‘That has not 
proved to be the case to date. 

The estimated national product for 
1949 — Department of Commerce —is 
$259,000,000,000, and the average em- 
ployment, including the armed forces, 
has been officially estimated at around 
59,500,000. Dividing the number of 
employees into the value of the product 
we find that the average workman in 
1949 produced goods valued at $4,353. On 
that official basis is would take, for the 
production of $5,000,000.000 worth of 
goods, 1,150,000 men working for one full 
year. 

I wish to offer for insertion in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks 
an article from the Wall Street Journal 
of January 11, 1950, entitled “Import 
Impact—Cheaper Foreign Goods Begin 
To Cut a Swath in Domestic Markets— 
They Hit United States Chinaware, 
Gloves, Sewing Machines, and Simulated 
Pearls—Protests Reach Washington.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
shall read very briefly from the article, 
showing that it details the effect of im- 
ports on small American manufacturers 
who are being forced to curtail profits 
because of an inflow of cheap-labor prod- 
ucts manufactured abroad. I quote 
briefly from the article: 

Makers of a significant scattering of 
items—from simulated pearls to sewing 
machines to chinaware—are getting those 
import jitters once again. 

Reason for the latest reoccurrence of a 


well-known prewar ailment: Goods from 
Japan and Europe— 


It should be clear in the Recorp that 
Japan and Germany are still in the most- 
favored-nation class, so that imports 
from those countries take the benefit of 
whatever reduction of duties may be put 
into effect at any time— 
are entering the United States market in 


increasing volume and at prices domestic 
producers nd hard to meet. 
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Take the Gelmart Knitting Mills, Inc., of 
Yonkers, N. Y. This firm has cut back its 
production of wool and cotton gloves 80 per- 
cent from a year ago. Gelmart still con- 
siders itself lucky, however, because it was 
able to get a supply of nylon for glove mak- 
ing. President Arthur Goldsmith explains 
the switch to the synthetic fabric: “Japan 
sells cotton string gloves to American job- 
bers at $5 for a dozen pairs. We have to get 
$9.75 a dozen, since our labor costs alone 
amount to $5.” 

Other glove makers in the same Hudson 
River town are not so lucky. Reports the 
Hega Knitting Mills, “We're operating at 25 
percent of capacity and our break-even 
point is 60 percent. And the outlook is 
worse. We may be forced to close down 
next year.” * * è The York Glove Mills, 
also in Yonkers, looks for a 50-percent drop 
in its 1950 volume. 

* M LJ * * 

Wool-fabric makers are alarmed at the in- 
flux—at lower than domestic prices—of Eng- 
lish and Italian merchandise. Better quality 
imported goods, according to trade reports, 
are landing duty-paid at $1.50 to $2 a yard 
below current New York quotations. 

Dinnerware manufacturers are more than 
alarmed: They cite Japanese and German im- 
ports as the main factor behind an estimated 
25-percent dip in their sales last year below 
1948. The Jackson Vitrified China Co. 
which claims to produce the least expensive 
chinaware set in the United States, says it 
is unable to meet Japanese prices.” 

* $ b * . 

Several protesting groups are seeking im- 
port curbs and higher duties. These include 
northwestern nut growers, who ask a 50-per- 
cent hike in duties, and the Association of 
Knitted Glove and Mitten Manufacturers, 
which is pressing for a quota on shipments to 
this country. 

One United States maker of knitted berets, 
for instance, declares his labor costs are five 
to eight times those prevailing in France and 
Czechoslovakia. A manufacturer of wool 
fabrics puts his labor bill at triple the Eng- 
lish level and five times the Italian rate. 


The administration is sacrificing small 
American handicraft industries to for- 
eign imports on the grounds that dol- 
lar earnings by foreign competitors will 
encourage American exports of automo- 
biles and other mass-production items. 

The fact is that while imports have 
risen to threaten small industries in 
America, exports have fallen off. 

The increase in imports of competitive 
goods and the decrease in exports of all 
kinds of goods inevitably increases un- 
employment in the United States. 

I have pointed out these possibilities 
as a firm reminder to those who clamor 
for increased use of foreign goods that 
the result of artificial stimulation of im- 
ports can very well mean extensive un- 
employment in this country. Some of 
our diplomats are either unaware of this, 
or they are ignoring it for what seems 
to them more important reasons. 

One wonders how long unemployed . 
Americans or their more fortunate but 
sympathetic fellows will desire to sup- 
port the propaganda broadsides of the 
State Department to “buy foreign” and 
put American workmen out of jobs. In 
the eyes of this administration to “buy 
American” is almost treason. 

I hold in my hands two recent Gov- 
ernment publications designed to show 
foreign industries how to move into the 
American market. 

One brochure of 130 pages is issued 
under the joint auspices of the ECA and 
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the Department of Commerce. The 
other is issued by the State Department. 
Both fail to disclose the sacrifice of some 
American industries that is involved and 
of thousands of American workers for 
the sake of what js alleged to be the 
larger whole. 

There are other ways of balancing our 
international exchange budget that need 
105 involve the loss of nearly so many 

obs. 
I trust that as time goes on the impact 
of these imports upon our domestic sit- 
uation and the growing loss of exports 
that seems to be its concomitant will 
bring about such a situation that the 
administration will seriously reconsider 
its current trade policies, and will not 
in the case of our tariff rates carry the 
reductions which are now authorized 
under existing law some 20 to 30 percent 
further. Our tariff rates are now at the 
all-time low in the history of our coun- 
try, averaging 6 percent on all our im- 
ports, and practically 12 percent on all 
our dutiable imports. I hope the ad- 
ministration will not undertake to bring 
about further reductions, as announced 
by the State Department as now being 
contemplated, but that they will recon- 
sider, as they may under the escape 
clause, the existing cuts which are hav- 
ing such a devastating effect upon cur- 
rent employment in many sections of 
the country, and particularly in New 
England. 
EXHIBIT 1 

[From the Wall Street Journal of January 
11, 1950 

IMPORT IMPACT—CHEAPER FOREIGN Goons BE- 

GIN To CUT A SWATH IN DOMESTIC MAR- 

KETS— THEY Hır UNITED STATES CHINAWARE, 

GLOVES, SEWING MACHINES, AND SIMULATED 

PEARLS—PROTESTS REACH WASHINGTON 

(By Edward Bejan) 

Makers of a significant scattering of 
items—from simulated pearls to sewing ma- 
chines to chinaware—are getting those “im- 
port jitters” once again. 

Reason for the latest reoccurrence of a 
well-known prewar ailment: Goods from 
Japan and Europe are entering the United 
States market in increasing volume and at 
prices domestic producers find hard to meet. 
These foreign wares constitute only a trickle, 
of course, compare’! with the enormous cut- 
pouring of American factories, but they are 
already beginning to have an impact on 
certain industries. 

Take the Gelmart Knitting Mills, Inc., of 
Yonkers, N. Y. This firm has cut back its 
production of wool and cotton gloves 80 per- 
cent from a year ago. Gelmart still considers 
itself lucky, however, because it was able to 
get a supply of nylon for glove making. 
President Arthur Goldsmith explains the 
switch to the synthetic fabric: “Japan sells 
cotton string gloves to American jobbers at 
$5 for a dozen pairs. We have to get $9.75 
a dozen, since our labor costs alone amount 
to $5.” 

Other glove makers in the same Hudson 
River town are not so lucky. Reports the 
Hega Knitting Mills: We're operating at 25 
percent of capacity and our break-even point 
is 60 percent, and the outlook is worse. We 
may be forced to close down next year.” The 
Sternwild Knitting Mills, Inc., which usually 
halted regular output for 30 days around this 
time of the year for sample making, says it 
will be slower resuming operations this year; 
the company’s output before the current 
shut-down was running 25 to 30 per- 
cent below a year ago. The York Glove Mills, 
also in Yonkers, looks for a 50-percent drop 
in its 1950 volume, 
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THEY WERE DIFFERENT 


American producers in the postwar era 
have tended to regard most imported prod- 
ucts as different from home-made goods 
rather than as a competitive threat. They 
have in mind such things as Scotch whisky, 
Irish linen, and Belgian lace. Now, however, 
many a manufacturer sees foreign wares di- 
rectly threatening his markets. 

Up and down New York’s Worth Street, 
textile hub of the country, merchants are 
keeping a nervous eye on Japanese cotton 
goods quotations. Dealers report some Nip- 
ponese-made “gray” textiles have already en- 
tered the United States at prices below those 
for corresponding American wares. One re- 
sult: Anglo-American textile men are plan- 
ning to send an exploratory group to Japan to 
size up the situation, 

Wool-fabric makers are alarmed at the 
influx—at lower than domestic prices—of 
English and Italian merchandise. Better 
quality imported goods, according to trade 
reports, are landing duty-paid at $1.50 to $2 
a yard below current New York quotations, 

Dinnerware manufacturers are more than 
alarmed: They cite Japanese and German 


imports as the main factor behind an esti- 


mated 25-percent dip in their sales last year 
below 1948. The Jackson Vitrified China Co., 
which claims to produce the least expensive 
chinaware set in the United States, says it is 
unable to meet Japanese prices. 

Reports Philip Distillator, Jackson’s presi- 
dent: “A few months ago, Japanese producers 
trimmed the wholesale price of a typical 12- 
piece set from about $42 to $30. Our set was 
$50 then. We were forced to come down to 
$40, but we can't go any lower.” 


SEWING-MACHINE HEADS FROM JAPAN 


Bulking large in the sewing-machine field 
are imports of Japanese heads—machines not 
yet installed in cabinets or equipped with 
electric motors. A spokesman for big Singer 
Manufacturing Co. estimates these are com- 
ing in by the thousands. One importer re- 
ports his sales of heads rose from about 
$10,000 in 1948 to well over $100,000 last year. 

Several American manufacturers and dis- 
tributors specialize in putting the Nipponese 
machines in cabinets and outfitting them 
with motors. Some do their own importing 
under exclusive contracts with Japanese 
plants. One of these, Bega Bros. Products 
Corp., says its sales of the imported machines 
have increased 200 percent over 1948. Morse 
Sewing Machine, which imports a unit to re- 
tail at $139, claims its current volume is run- 
ning 25 percent over 1948 and “we sell every- 
thing we bring over.” 

A bargain hunter can pick up an inexpen- 
sive console-type Japanese-make machine 
today for around $95. In contrast, the 
cheapest Singer console model retails for 
$164.50. 

Another major Japanese import—simu- 
lated glass-base pearls—is gaining a foothold 
in American markets. To meet the wholesale 
price of the imported beads—$1.50 a dozen 
necklaces in New York—United States makers 
have been forced to use plastic-base pearls. 
The catch is that domestic consumers prefer 
the glass-base pearls which are heavier and 
fit more snugly. 

Some simulated pearl manufacturers, find- 
ing it difficult to meet this Japanese compe- 
tition, are solving the problem by becoming 
importers. Ditchik Bros., for example, has 
trimmed its output some 50 percent and is 
importing merchandise to offset that cut- 
back. Spencer Novelty Manufacturing Co. is 
now importing 25 percent of the wares it is 
selling. 

BULB COMPETITION 


“Killing” is the term used by flower bulb 
growers to describe competition from Hol- 
land, Says Arend Schravendeel of Schraven- 
deel & Segers Sons, Inc.: “We should get $20 
a thousand for gladiola bulbs but we have 
to sell at $9 to $10 to meet the Dutch price. 
Back in 1947, gladiola bulbs were bringing 
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#45 to $50 a thousand.” Mr. Schravendeel 
has watched his production at Palmyra, N. Y. 
shrink from 52 acres in 1948 to 15 acres to- 
day “and I don’t know whether I'm going 
to be able to keep that much going.” 

Charges of foreign “dumping” are begin- 
ning to reach the Federal Tariff Commission 
in Washington. Among them: The North- 
west Bulb Growers Asscciation says the 
Dutch sometimes sell narcissus bulbs at a 
loss in this country to get badly needed dol- 
lars. The S. S. White Dental Manufacturing 
Co., Ransom & Randolph Co., and Lee S. 
Smith & Son Manufacturing Co. have lodged 
complaints that German dental burs offered 
to American buyers at $2.88 a gross are be- 
ing sold to Brazilians for $3.60. American- 
made dental burs range from $5.82 to $7.73 
a gross. 
United States customs regulations pre- 
scribe a special duty for goods that are 
dumped, the penalty consists of the dif- 
ference between the purchase price and the 
foreign market value on the date of purchase 
or the difference between the purchase price 
and the cost of production. 

Several protesting groups are seeking im- 
port curbs and higier duties. These include 
northwestern nut growers, who ask a E0- 
percent hike in duties, and the Association 
of Knitted Glove and Mitten Manufacturers, 
which is pressing for a quota on shipments 
to this country. 

Their chances of getting such restrictions, 
manufacturers agree, are slim. ECA and 
other Government officials have long been 
urging increased imports to close the trade 
gap; United States overseas purchases still 
lag far behind shipments abroad. 

Lower labor costs are a big factor in for- 
eign manufacturers’ successful invasion of 
American markets. One United States mak- 
er of knitted berets, for instance, declares 
his labor costs are five to eight times those 
prevailing in France and Czechoslovakia. A 
manufacturer of wool fabrics puts his labor 
bill at triple the English level and five times 
the Italian rate. 

Ability of overseas producers to make 
speedier delivery than before is also aiding 
the sale of foreign goods. And finally, say 
importers, merchandise produced abroad has 
improved considerably in quality during the 
past year. Harold Wilson, president of the 
British Board of Trade, mentions that he 
didn't hear a single complaint about the 
quality of English wares during a recent trip 
to United States cities, 


RECESS TO TUESDAY 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. I move that the 
Senate now stand in recess until 11 
o’clock a. m. on Tuesday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 13 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate, under the order previously entered, 
took a recess until Tuesday, January 17, 
1950, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate January 13 (legislative day of 
January 4), 1950: 

UNITED STATES ADVISORY COMMISSION ON 
INFORMATION 

The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the United States Advisory Commis- 
sion on Information for terms of 3 years ex- 
piring January 27, 1953, and until their 
successors have been appointed and qualified 
(reappointments) : 

Mark A. May, of Connecticut. 

Justin Miller, of California. 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

Charles S. Reed 2d, of Ohio, now a Foreign 
Service officer of class 2 and a secretary in 
the diplomatic service, to ke also a consul 
general of the United States of America, 
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Edmund A. Gullion, of Kentucky, now a 
Foreign Service officer of class 3 and a sec- 
retary in the diplomatic service, to be also 
a consul general of the United States of 
America. 


The following-named persons, now For- 
eign Service officers of class 5 and secretaries 
in the diplomatic service, to be also consuls 
of the United States of America: 

Weldon Litsey, of Wyoming. 

Leslie Albion Squires, of California, 

Richard A. Poole, of New Jersey. 

Randolph Roberts, of Virginia. 


The following-named Foreign Service staff 
Officers to be consuls of the United States of 
America: 


Antonio Certosimo, of New York. 
Harold E. Hall, of Utah. 

Robert W. Harding, of New York. 

Harris R. Hungerford, of Maryland. 
Richard E. Kleinhans, of New Jersey. 
Thomas C. M. Robinson, of Maryland. 
Joseph E. Wiedenmayer, of New Jersey. 


The following-named Foreign Service re- 
serve officers to be consuls of the United 
States of America: 

R. Clyde Larkin, of Maryland. 

Thomas G. Murdock, of North Carolina. 

Wilson E. Sweeney, of Virginia. 

Robert E. Ward, Jr., of South Carolina. 

Miss Nancy H. MacLennan, of New York, 
a Foreign Service reserve officer, to be a vice 
consul of the United States of America. 


The following-named Foreign Service re- 
serve officers to be secretaries in the diplo- 
matic service of the United States of 
America: 


Richard H. Sanger, of Maryland. 
C. Edward Wells, of New York. 
Woodbury Willoughby, of Virginia, 
Murray M. Wise, of Indiana. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 
John A. Carver, of Idaho, to be United 
States attorney for the district of Idaho. 
He is now serving in this office under an ap- 
pointment which expired September 28, 1949. 


UNITED STATES MARSHALS 


Everett M. Evans, of Idaho, to be United 
States marshal for the district of Idaho. He 
is now serving in this office under an appoint- 
ment which expired October 11, 1949. 

Chester M. Foresman, of North Dakota, 
to be United States marshal for the district 
of North Dakota. He is now serving in this 
office under an appointment which expired 
November 19, 1949. 

Edward Lawrence Burke, of Vermont, to be 
United States marshal for the district of 
Vermont. He is now serving in this office 
under an appointment which expired De- 
cember 18, 1949. 


In THE Navy 


The following-named officers for tempo- 
rary appointment in the United States Navy 
to the grades and corps indicated: 


CAPTAIN, LINE 


Bon, Francis J. Walker, Philip A. 
Eagleton, William L. Ward, Chester, C. 
COMMANDER, LINE 
Theo- Humphreys, 
dore J. H., Jr. 
Albrink, Frederick S. Hunsicker, Charles, Jr, 
Bodziak, Edmund J. Kenny, Edward T. 
Boyle, John J. Lowe, Frank W., Jr. 
Brooks, Tilden L. Miller, Hugh B., Jr, 
Burke, Edmund, Jr. Moloney, Ralph T. 
Cole, Charles T. Nichols, Edwin H. 
Davis. Jack C. O'Bannon, Albert L. 
De Vico, Anthony J. Page, James C. 
Di Pirro, Charles Robinson, Martin W. 
Fisher, Guin M. Ryan, Richard E. 
Greenberg, Mack K. Smith, Emory C. 
Harrison, Cecil R. Whiteman, Armand D. 
Hogan, Richard J., Jr. 


Abercrombie, Thomas 
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LIEUTENANT COMMANDER, LINE 


Bradbury Malcolm J. Kiracofe, Warren C, 
Carlisle, Geoffrey E. Krouse, Gale E. 
Forshee, Francis L. Larkin, Murl A. 
Gibbons, John P. Miller, Ashton C., Jr. 
Groom, Ralph A. Mazalewski, Raymond 
Hughes, James L., Jr. A. 
Hutchinson, Harold Smith, Thomas P., Jr. 
Katz, Saul Warnes, James T. 
LIEUTENANT, LINE 
Kelley, Fonville 


LIEUTENANT, DENTAL CORPS 

Steinauer, Jerome J. 

LIEUTENANT COMMANDER, MEDICAL SERVICE 

CORPS 

Shifflette, Charles H. 

LIEUTENANT, NURSE CORPS 

Davis, Bertha M. 

The following- named officers for per- 
manent appointment in the United States 
Navy to the grades and corps indicated: 

LIEUTENANT (JUNIOR GRADE), LINE 
Adams, Alfred E, Matthews, Pierce Y., 
Grantham, Delbert D. Jr. 

Kosnik, Joseph T. Wood, William B., Jr. 
Marshall, Frank D. Woods, Kenneth 
ENSIGN, LINE 
Remsen, Henry 
LIEUTENANT COMMANDER, SUPPLY CORPS 

Hoffman, Lloyd K. 

Richardson, William C. 

LIEUTENANT, SUPPLY CORPS 

Sanders, Roy N. 

LIEUTENANT (JUNIOR GRADE), SUPPLY CORPS 

Johnson, John T. 

Thompson, Robert W. 

ENSIGN, SUPPLY CORPS 

Ward, Gretchen N. 

LIEUTENANT (JUNIOR GRADE), CIVIL ENGINEER 
CORPS 

Dietrich, Neff T., Jr. 

Rumble, James D. 

LIEUTENANT COMMANDER, NURSE CORPS 

Pennington, Clyde B. 

LIEUTENANT (JUNIOR GRADE), NURSE CORPS 

Brennan, Muriel L. 

The following-named officers for permanent 
appointment in the line of the Naval Reserve 
to the grade indicated: 

LIEUTENANT (JUNIOR GRADE) 
Boeckh, Victor H., Jr. Skelly, William J. 
McDaris, Charles H. Stanford, Robert F. 
Pevear, Roger 

The following-named midshipmen (avia- 


tion) to be ensigns in the Navy, from the 
2d day of June 1950: 


Alfred R. Ackley William R. Dinsmore 
Emmett R. Aillaud, Jr.Fred S. Etherton 


Robert A. Beavers Albert D. Fox 
Daniel Bergman Charles L. Gibson 
Joel T. Biles Kevin Giffen 


David A. Blalock 
Fred H. Bonekamp 
Leo Boston 
Richard S. Bradley 
Elwood E. Brey 
James Brogan 


Burton H. Gilpin 
Niles R. Gooding, Jr, 
Richard E. Gregory 
James A. Guggenbiller 
Lealand P. Hage 
Paul R. Harlin 
Andrew G. Brtis Donald E. Herbert 
Robert B. Cavanagh, Alexander A. Holeczy 
Jr. Daren W. Johnson 
Thomas J. Cawley Everett E. Kelley 
David Cheney Russell M. Killings- 
Edwin H. Cherry, Jr. worth 
John J. Cotchen Robert L. McCombie 
Wiliam D. Cracraft Dewey W. McCrary 
Otho W. Crowl Emiddio Massa 
Warren J. Cusack Orman V. Mehner 
Ralph F. Daly Donald S. Munger 
Allen A. Denton, Jr. William I. Parrish 
Ralph G. Dermott Robert L. Pelton 
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Alex L. Sundstrom 
Thomas H. Thornburg 
Elmer M. Toligasrd 
Donald S. Ward 


Charles T. Phillips 
Robert W. Pollard 
William J. Powell 
James W. Roebuck 
Wayne E. Severson Carlton L, Wilgus 
Gilbert L. Summers Neal R. Wooden 


The following-named midshipmen (avia- 
tion) to be ensigns in the Navy, from the 3d 
day of June 1949, in lieu of ensigns in the 
Navy as previously nominated and confirmed 
to correct name: 

Albert G. Kuehnapfel 

Wencil M. Stanek 


The following-named (naval R. O. T. C.) to 
be ensigns in the Navy, from the 2d day of 
June 1950: 
Thomas S. Bryan 
Walter D. Chaney 
Melvin 8“ Cook 


John E. O Drain 
John MeN. Pulliam 
Winston W. Salter 
Ronald F. Dick Edward L. St. Ville 
Herbert C. Oakes Edward J. Walsh 


James Thrash (naval R. O. T. C.) to be an 
ensign in the Navy, from the 3d day of June 
1949. 


The following-named (naval R. O. T. C.) to 
be ensigns in the Supply Corps of the Navy, 
from the 2d day of June 1950: 

Samuel D. Dawkins, Jr. 

George P. Kramer 

Edward G. Smith 


The following-named (naval R. O. T. C.) to 
be ensigns in the Civil Engineer Corps of the 
Navy, from the 2d day of June 1950: 


Donald C. Harder, Jr. 
Thomas E. McHale 
John F. Mitchell 


The following-named (naval R. O. T. C.) to 
be second lieutenants in the Marine Corps, 
from the 2d day of June 1950: 

Robert G. Acheson Adolf F. Ems 
Peter F. C. Armstrong Robert B. Farrell 
Edwin H. Arnaudin,Don P. Ferguson 

Jr. James J. Ferro 
Harold Arutunian William B. Fleming 
Joe M. Barnes Ernest C. Friesen, Jr. 
Robert H. Berkshire Winfield P. Fuller, Jr, 
James L. Black Robert B, Gawne 
Malcolm R. Blakeslee Walter Gibbs, Jr. 

Jr. Hobart C. Gottlieb 
James M. Brannaman Edward F. Green 
Paul W. Brosman, Jr. Herman H. Hamilton 
Frederick F. Brower,Orville W. Hampton 


Jr. Eugene F. Hertling 
Francis A. Brewster William L. Heuser, Jr. 
Robert H. Brunker John H. Hews 
Richard H. Burnett Charles J. Hoffman 
Franklin K, Burns Kenneth D. Horn- 
James B. Callahan bacher 


Donald A. Campbell Albert B. Jeffers, Jr. 
Richard E. Campbell Homer E. Johnson 


Gary J. Carle 
Ralph W. Carver 
Bruce Chandler 
Will J. Clardy, Jr. 


Warren R. Johnson 
Gale A, Katz 

Paul X. Kelley 
Kenneth J. Killgore 


William F. Clarkson, Raymond H. Koch 


Jr. 
John T. Cooper 


Jered Krohn 
Ronald H. Laack 


Lawrence G. Copeland Richard E. Lafreniere 
Eugene T. Corcoran Richard M. Larsen 
John E. Courtney Robert L. Larson 
James P. Cowley James S. LeVoy 
Randle C. Cox Richard D. Lindow 
James J, Creamer Robert A. Louis 
James P. Cruise Louis P. Louro 
David I. Curtis Nolan Lushington 
John S. Daggett Paul F. McBain 
Albion C. Deane III Bain McClintock 
Claude E. Deering, Jr. Darrell L. McCormick 
Lawrence E. Donegan,Robert F. McCulloch 
Jr. Keith E. McKee 
Tommie G. Dudley Paul S. Maeder 
Maurice G. Duncan Robert B. March 
William D, Duryea II Jerry F. Mathis 
Robert A. Eccles, Jr. Eric T. Miller 
Robert LaM. Egbert Roddey B. Moss 
Vernon G. Eisenbraun Stewart A. Munroe, Jr. 
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Walter F. Murphy, Jr. 
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David M. Staples 


Harvey A. P. Myers III John S. Steel 


James W. Myers 
Hal S. Needham 
Murray L. Nelson 


Richard B. Steinmetz, 
Jr, 
Richard L. Stemshoel 


Aloysius E. O'Flaherty Alexander M. Stewart 


III 
Howard B. Olson 
Glenn E. Omholt 
Peter G. Paraskos 
Davis R. Parker 
David A. Patriquin 
Robert C. Phelps 
Jack N. Phillips 
Reagan L. Freis 
Robert E. Presson 
Kenneth F, Provost 
David J. Pudas 
Joseph D, Reed 
James L. Rice 
Nicholas E. Ries, Jr, 
Elmer P. Rieser 
Harvey F. Robbins 
Ray C. Roberts, Jr. 
Donald E. Ross 
Philip F. Ruppel 
Richard W. Scott 


Samuel T. Stumbo 
Joel D. Sugg 

Oral R. Swigart, Jr. 
Aubrey W. Talbert, Jr. 
Arvin C. Teschner 
Richard L. Thompson 
William S. Torrance 
Dallas B. Trammel 
Richard E. Tremblay 
Thomas G, Troxel, Jr. 
George F, Tubley 
Edward F, Tucker 
Thomas A, Tweedy 
Wendell N. Vest 
Paul G. White 

Robert M. Wilkins 
David W. Wilkinson 
Walter G. Wilson 
William B. Wilson, Jr. 
Edwin W. Wislar 
Frederick M. Woeller 


William E. ShackelfordRoger Wolin 


Donald DeL. Shrier 
Charles A. Sloan, Jr. 
Erin D. Smith 
Richard J. Smith 
James E, Spangler 


James L. Wood 
Kenneth W. Yonkman 
Thomas S. Young III 
Marvin H. Zelibor 

Joe F, Zuccarello 


| The following-named women (civilian col- 
lege graduates) to be ensigns in the Navy: 


Rosemarie S. Arm- Dolores T. Heutte 


strong 
Emily C. Bittner 
Betty J. Bloxsom 
Dorothy A. Borbidge 
Bonnie M, Brunner 
Beverly J. Cytron 
Dorothy J. Darr 
Barbara J. Dobson 
Ludean S. Earnest 


Peggie R. Holliday 
Margaret A. Hubbell 
Kathrine V. Iams 
Betty M. Krett 
Donna J. Mueller 
Audrey R. Murray 
Rhea N. Parker 
Elizabeth A. Read 
Ada L, Reed 


Eleanor M. EdwardsonSusan K. Reed 


Gloria J. Folger 
Jimmie R. Fralic 
Dorothy M. Funk 


Marjorie L. Richardson 
Jeanne M. Schrumpf 
Mary A. Wilkinson 


Maryvonne L. Herron Joan E, Zook 


Bennett F. Avery (civilian college gradu- 
ate) to be a commander in the Medical Corps 
of the Navy. 

The following-named (civilian college 
graduates) to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Medical Corps of the Navy: 

John D. Bealer James J. Humes 
Deck E. Chandler Maurice N. Johnson 
Konstantin H. Billy D. McKneely 

Geocaris Donald J. MacPherson 
Robert C. Hastedt Pierce P, Newman, Jr. 
Dale A. Hudson Joseph A. Witt 


The following-named women (civilian col- 
lege graduates) to be ensigns in the Supply 
Corps of the Navy: 
Elizabeth Baker 
Patricia E. Blakely 
Elizabeth Campion 
Ruth A. Dinsmore 


The following-named (civilian college 
graduates) to be ensigns in the Supply Corps 
of the Navy, from the 8d day of June 1949: 
Frederick B. Bunke Robert T. Mayo 
Stephen R. Edson, Jr. Elvin L. Van Zee 
Alfred S. Kulczycki 

Chester T. Radecki (civilian college grad- 
uate) to be an ensign in the Civil Engineer 
Corps of the Navy, from the 3d day of June 
1949. 3 

The following-named (civilian college 
graduates) to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Dental Corps of the Navy: 

Milton C. Kohler 

Philip E. McLaughlin 

Ray A. Rigterink 


Alys I. George 
Barbara J. Peterson 
Elizabeth C. Schwartz 


The following-named (civilian college 
graduates) to be ensigns in the Medical Serv- 
ice Corps of the Navy: 

Travis W. Drummond 

Ray F. Paige 

Vera L. Ortynsky (civillan college grad- 
uate) to be an ensign in the Medical Service 
Corps of the Navy. 

The following-named to be ensigns in the 
Nurse Corps of the Navy: 

Helen M. Balashek Dolores G. Irion 

Ella Barber Kathryn D. Kutina 
Myrtis R. Beaudrot Betty J. Lewis 
Dorothy E. Blackmore Gloria L. McIntyre 
Lola C. Bull Mildred J. Pastrana 
Mattie L. Chandler Ruth A. Petchesky 
Irene M. Chulack Onis Spinks 

Audrey M. Devaney Vivian I. Tedder 
Mary T. Duhamel Loraine H. Tourville 
Bernice E. Fenn Joan Warmack 

Pearl Y. Gasper Fern R. Warnes 
Helen M. Gustas Charlene T. Yasiunas 
Eva V. Haring Joycelaine M. Zimmer- 
Olive J. Haskew 
Betty J. Hogan 
Mary N. Hood 


The following-named officers to the grades 
indicated in the Medical Corps of the Navy: 


COMMANDER 
LeRoy F. Friend 
LIEUTENANT COMMANDER 
George M, Bell 
LIEUTENANTS 


David J. Greiner 
Harold V. Palmer 


LIEUTENANTS (JUNIOR GRADE) 


Richard H. Lee Willard P. Arentzen 
Markham J. Anderson Donald T. Kelley 


The following-named officers to the grades 
indicated in the Dental Corps of the Navy: 


LIEUTENANT 
Thomas J. Hanson 

LIEUTENANT (JUNIOR GRADE) 
James E. Naser 


The following-named officer to the grade 
indicated in the Medical Service Corps of 
the Navy: 


man 
Adela DeL, Zubke 


LIEUTENANT 


Clarence W. Bowman 
The following-named officers to the grades 
indicated in the Nurse Corps of the Navy: 


LIEUTENANT 
Emma H. Lichtenwald 
LIEUTENANTS (JUNIOR GRADE) 


Kathyrn C. Duprea 
Mae I, Schumm 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, January 16, 1950 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty! 
Heaven and earth are full of Thy good- 
ness; glory be to Thy holy name, We 
praise Thee that Thy love and mercy are 
over all, and blessed for evermore. 

In the spirit of gratitude we come to 
Thee, with faith and confidence in those 
great virtues that make for righteous- 
ness in man and stability in government. 
O make us strong with Thy strength, 
make us wise with Thy wisdom, and 
make us better with the sense of Thy 
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goodness. As instruments in Thy hands, 
help us to be diligent in all good works, | 
and thus bring honor to our country and 
our God. We pray in the Redeemer’s 
name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, January 12, 1950, was read 
and approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Sundry messages in writing from the 
President of the United States were com- 
municated to the House by Mr. Hawks, 
one of his secretaries. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that business in 
order on Calendar Wednesday of this 
week be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
‘Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McCORMACK (at the request of 
Mr. PRIEST) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Recor and in- 
clude a newspaper article. 

Mr. MANSFIELD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an address by Vice 
President ALBEN W. BARKLEy at a testi- 
monial dinner for William L. Boyle at 
Kansas City, Mo., on September 29, 1949, 

Mr. DOYLE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recor in three instances and to include 
therein some appropriate printed matter, 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. WICKERSHAM asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 15 minutes today following the dis- 
position of business on the Speaker’s 
.desk and the conclusion of special orders 
heretofore granted. 


COTTON-ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, it 
is important that we give careful con- 
sideration to remedying the cotton-acre- 
age allotments. 

At the time the bill was being consid- 
ered, prior to its passage, I appeared be- 
fore the House Agricultural Committee 
and offered several amendments which 
would have relieved the inequities which 
we now face. 

Our State and county PMA officials 
and committeemen are not to blame for 
our present, predicament. 

Later, I offered several amendments on 
the floor of the House during the debate 
on the measure, and warned the mem- 
bership that the acceptance of my 
amendments was imperative. However, 
the amendments were not accepted. 

Last week I appeared before the House 
Agricultural Committee and urged the 
adoption of certain other amendments 
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which I submitted. The adoption of the 
Cooley amendment will not be sufficient 
to remedy the inequities. We must make 
a provision that an individual farmer be 
allowed to plant at least 70 percent of 
the average acreage planted to cotton or 
war crops, combined, in the years 1941 
to 1948, inclusive, or at least 50 percent of 
any of those years, including 1949, which- 
ever is the greater acreage. It will also 
be necessary that we provide for realloca- 
tion of acreage within the county and 
State in order that those who do not de- 
sire to plant may release the unused or 
frozen acreage to those who need it. 
This would be done through the county 
committees. One-half of the acreage 
should be reallocated by the county com- 
mittee, and the remainder by the State 
PMA. 

Many farmers, including thousands of 
veterans, have purchased farms in 1948 
and 1949 with the expressed intention 
of raising cotton, and should be con- 
sidered, and the minimum should be 
adopted which would provide a specified 
separate allotment for irrigated areas 
like the Lugert-Altus, Okla., area, which 
would not take away any of the acreage 
from dry-land farmers. 

There should be a provision adopted 
which would grant an appeal from BAE 
acreage figures. 

We should also adopt an amendment 
which would allow any cotton farmer to 
vote, not just those who raised cotton 
in 1948. 

We should likewise adopt my amend- 
ment which would provide for the swap- 
ping of wheat and cotton acreage allot- 
ments at the county and State levels, just 
so the acreage did not exceed our county 
and State allotments. 

The act should have been based on 
the historical basis instead of tillable- 
acreage basis. 


An amendment should be adopted that 


would insure that each family has suf- 
ficient cotton acreage to provide a living. 
In other words, each family should have 
enough acreage to provide an economic 
family operating unit. 

Twenty years ago Oklahoma was at 
one time the largest cotton-producing 
State, and was second in acreage in the 
Nation. We had four times as much 
cotton acreage as is now allotted. Okla- 
homa farmers have been taught the ad- 
vantages of diversifying, and as a result 
have diverted considerable cotton acre- 
age to wheat and other commodities in 
the last few years, due to labor condi- 
tions, diversification, price, and climatic 
conditions, and because farmers were 
urged to diversify to war crops in 1945, 
1946, and 1947, and because of the fact 
that we farm our land in 1-, 2-, and 
3-year cycles, alternating between wheat, 
cotton, grain sorghums, and other crops. 

I desire to read a letter from the PMA 
executive officer, together with tabula- 
tions relating to the various amend- 
ments: 

STILLWATER, OKLA., January 9, 1950. 
Hon. VICTOR WICKERSHAM, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN WICKERSHAM: As you 
requested in our telephone conversation to- 
day, we are sending a tabulation by counties 
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showing the estimated acreage which would 
be required “to provide each farm with (1) 
70 percent of the 1946-48 average actual cot- 
ton acreage, (2) 50 percent of the highest 
planted cotton acreage, including war crop 
credit for 1946, 1947, or 1948, (3) higher of 
70 percent or 50 percent as outlined above.” 
These estimates were made by the county 
committees on the basis of a 10-percent sam- 
ple of farms. 

Because of the time allowed and the lack 
of any sound basis, we are unable to give you 
any estimate by counties of the additional 
acreage which would be required had the 70- 
percent provision included the war crop 
credit. However, we doubt whether the in- 
clusion of this acreage would make any sub- 
stantial difference in the total acreage re- 
quired, probably 8,000 or 10,000 acres for the 
State. 

We have also enclosed a tabulation showing 
the comparison between the 1942 and 1950 
cotton allotment. You will notice that Osage 
and Pawnee Counties are the only counties 
in which the 1950 allotment is equal to the 
1942 allotment. 

In connection with the release and reap- 
portionment provision which we discussed 
in our conversation, the county committee 
estimated that approximately 70,000 acres 
would be released for reapportionment if a 
provision similar to that contained in past 
programs was provided by law. The State 
committee is of the opinion that this is 
probably too conservative. 

The State committee is very anxious that 
& release and reapportionment provision 
be made immediately for use in connection 
with the 1950 program. This would provide 
the county committees with a means of al- 
leviating many of the hardship cases and 
adjusting some of the inequities. 

I hope that this information will be help- 
ful to you and that you will call on us for 
any additional information that you require. 

Very truly yours, 
H. P. MOFFITT, 
Ezecutive Oficer. 
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Additional acreage required to provide 
each farm—Continued 
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Oklahoma cotton allotments—Continued 


1942 1950 
District 3—Continued 
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District 9: 
Choctaw. 28, 868 13, 400 
Latimer. 4, 964 1, 400 
Le Flore 37, 492 15, 800 
McCurtain.. 39, 251 21, 767 
Pushmataha 8, 393 2.057 
Wiel 118,968 | 8,421 
State total. 2, 202, 073 | 1, 190, 070 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks and include two editorials. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Evins]? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. Evins addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix.] 

Mr. TACKETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. TAcKETT addressed the House, 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GREEN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Record and include a 
letter. 

Mr. RAMSAY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record covering a survey and report of 
the Port Control Division of the Bureau 
of Customs. 

Mr. KEOGH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include three letters. 

Mr. KEE asked and was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
in two instances, and in each to include 
a brief newspaper article. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN asked and was giv- 
en permission to extend his remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp and attac 
extraneous matter. ; 


COTTON ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
call, if Iam not mistaken, when the cot- 
ton acreage allotment legislation was 
before us in August we had only 1 hour 
of general debate. I furthermore recall 
that it was difficult to get time to speak 
on the amendment to it offered in Octo- 
ber 1949. I sincerely trust that the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, when the resolu- 
tion is brought to this floor, will see that 
ample time for discussion of these impor- 
tant cotton acreage allotment proposals 
is available. 

I have a letter from a. veteran in Van 
Zandt County in which he says: 

I have a wife and four children. I was 
raised on a farm. After spending 2 years 
overseas in the Navy during the war I came 
home to start farming for myself. I've done 
very well up until now. I bought a place this 
last November through the Farmers Home 
Administration. But I am going to lose it 
unless you help me. The farm consists of 
161 acres and sold for $9,900. The land has 
been laying out for several years, and there- 
fore I cannot get either a cotton or peanut 
allotment. It is very good cotton land and 
Iam a cotton farmer. I worked part of the 
land last year and made about one-half bale 
of cotton to the acre. Could you tell me 
what to do? If I lose it, the Government will 
never buy me another farm. I am sure to 
lose it unless you can help. 


It is obvious the Government in one in- 
stance undertakes to put this veteran in 
a secure position to farm and then 
through the inadequacy of the acreage 
given him to farm takes from him the 
opportunity to pay for the very farm it 
helped him to buy. 

I enclose his full letter: 

CANTON, TEX., January 12, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH. 


Dear IIR. CONGRESSMAN: I have a wife and 
four children. I was raised on a farm. After 
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spending 2 years overseas in the Navy during 
the war I came home to start farming for 
myself, I’ve done very well up until now. I 
bought a place this last November through 
the Farmers Home Administration, but I am 
going to lose it unless you help me. The 
farm consists of 161 acres and sold for $9,900. 
The land has been laying out for several years 
and therefore I cannot get either a cotton 
or peanut allotment. It is very good cotton 
land and I am a cotton farmer. I worked 
part of the land last year and made about 
one-half bale of cotton to the acre. Could 
you tell me what to do? If I lose it, the Gov- 
ernment will never buy me another farm. 
I am sure to lose it unless you can help. 
Yours truly, 
JOHN T. ATHERTON. 


It is shown that one county, for ex- 
ample, has 500 families that will not be 
able to farm because of the present cot- 
ton-acreage legislation that has been 
written. Unless the so-called Cooley 
resolution is much different from what I 
have heard it is, I think the facts will 
show that this country will get only about 
an additional 1,500 acres. It is obvious 
that 1,500 acres will not take care of 500 
families. I certainly hope the bill can be 
amended, as the people down there are 
hoping it will be amended, in order that 
genuine, family-sized, cotton farmers can 
remain on the farm, because getting a job 
today is not the easiest undertaking in 
the world. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. COX. Maladministration of this 
law has put hundreds of farmers on the 
road looking for jobs in my State. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. There is more to 
it than maladministration. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I include 
some letters I have received: 

TYLER, TEX., January 10, 1950. 
Hon. Mr. BeckwortH: 

I am wondering tonight as I read through 
your documents from the first session of the 
Congress and wondering what will become of 
the little farmer. I have a 135-acre farm 
and children farming that land and five of 
them have families on the farm. And the 
allotment on the farm to plant in cotton is 
5tio acres for the five crops. If there can be 
any remedy in our favor I do favor more 
acres, I will appreciate your efforts for the 
same. Please let me hear from you at an 
early date. Thanking you for past favors. 


Respectfully, 
CHARLES MAYFIELD. 


P. S.—The war had my boys and now they 
are back on the farms to try and make a 
living. Please tell me what can be done 
about this matter. 


CARTHAGE, TEx., Janharꝝ 11, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY EECKWORTH. 

Dear Sm: I am writing you about this cot- 
ton allotment. I don’t know how you all 
think the people are going to live down here. 
We have just been planting enough to get 
by, and now with this cut we can’t get by. 
It has ruined the people in this part of the 
country. There are just lots of us can’t make 
enough to pay back what it would take to 
make a crop, and there will be lots of people 
that can’t borrow any money, 

There are just lots of places that are just 
allowed 5 or 6 acres. Take me, I have farmed 
all of my life. Take back during the war, 
I stayed on the farm renting the other fel- 
low’s land and now I have bought 100 acres 
3 years ago and I have a little cver 40 acres 
in cropland. And I have not found out how 
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much cotton I can plant yet, but they told 
me it would be about 5 or 6 acres, and a man 
can't live on that amount of cotton much 
less pay for a place. There isn't anything 
right about it and I think it is high time to 
do something about it and I would be glad 


to hear from you and I want you to do some- 
thing about it. 

Well, I will close hoping to hear from you 
soon. 


S. F. MAINES. 


HENDERSON, TEX., January 14, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear LINDLEY: I have 270 acres in my 
farm, 138 in cultivation. I only get 8 acres. 
Can't rent my farm. Can't you help? 
Happy New Year. 
MARTHA HAMLETT. 


GRAND SALINE, TEX., January 10, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mn. BECKWORTH: I have two 100-acre 
farms near Edgewood in Van Zandt County. 
Each of these farms has about 90 acres till- 
able land, one of them being your grand- 
father’s old home place south of Edgewood 
and the other north of Edgewood. 

It hes been some 5 years since either of 
these farms had any cotton on it and I find 
it almost impossible to rent either this year 
unless I am allowed to have cotton planted. 
Will you do what you can to assist me in 
getting cotton acreage allotment on each 
farm for the current year? If I am not al- 
lowed an allotment, and have cotton planted 
regardless, please advise me what penalty if 
any for such action and would I be allowed 
to market the cotton. 

Wishing you the best of success, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
L. PETTIGREW. 
CARTHAGE, TEX., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
Member of Congress, 
Third District, Teras, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr, BECKWORTH: This will answer 
your letter of December 23, 1949, regarding 
proposed legisiation to relieve the deplorable 
situation that cotton growers in Panola 
County, Tex., find themselves. No doubt the 
same conditions exist in most of east Texas, 
parts of Arkansas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, and the northern part of 
Mississippi. In referring to these areas, I 
have in mind sections of the country where 
poorer land and smaller farms are located. 
They were populated with people, both col- 
ored and white, with limited education, small 
incomes, large families, and low credit rat- 
ings. Then the war came and age groups af- 
fected by selective service could not be de- 
ferred because of insufficient units on these 
small farms. For economical and patriotic 
reasons those rejected for military service 
went to nearby shipyards, defense plants, and 
other employment necessary to the war effort 
and even to large farms in other sections of 
the country where farming is carried out on a 
mass-production scale. Rising prices made 
it necessary that they earn more money than 
could be expected from a small farm. 

After the war was over these farmers did 
not readily return to the farm for economical 
reasons. This resulted in little or no cotton 
history on many farms in Panola County dur- 
ing the base period— 1946-48. In fact 1,300 
of the 2,860 farms in this county have no 
cotton history. Many of these farm people 
that we refer to have returned to their farms 
now, because industries are catching up with 
orders and this labor is no longer needed. 
Since industry is not obligated to pay men 
they don’t need, these people must be allowed 
the privilege of earning a living and farming 
is all they know. This county has only 1,000 
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acres of cotton allotment to give these non- 
history farms and if one-half of this 1,300 
apply for an allotment, there will be less than 
2 acres of cotton allowed for each farm. On 
these 1,560 history farms in Panola County, 
most of them will be allowed less than 14 
percent of their cropland for a cotton allot- 
ment—the county factor is .1398. This situ- 
ation makes many farmers unreasonable to 
talk to and you can hardly blame them. 
Their normal farm life was interrupted by 
the war and they became displaced persons 
for such period and it will take time, even 
a longer period of time, for their readjust- 
ment than most any other industry. By 
com , farmers were allowed over 31 per- 
cent of their cropland for a cotton allotment 
before the war. 

You asked about the proposed 70-50 
amendment for the sections of the country 
that we mention, but I doubt if very much 
relief can come from this amendment. In 
this country it was necessary to meke se- 
vere downward adjustments in cotton acre- 
ages reported by the farmer, to come within 
BAE estimates. These adjustments had to 
be made on an individual farm basis and 
when the farmer complained he was told that 
such adjustment would not affect his cotton 
allotment because at least 1 of the 3 years 
1946, 1947, or 1948 had been left reasonably 
high. We told him wrong if the 70-50 
amendment is passed and many appeal cases 
will result. 

You asked what provisions would be need- 
ed to give some relief. I will say an amend- 
ment as follows would give us much relief 
and not take too much additional cotton 
acreage: (1) Irrespective of the county fac- 
tor, the cotton allotment on any history 
farm shall not be less than 75 percent of 
the highest acreage reported by the farmer 
to be planted to cotton in 1946, 1947, or 1948 
but not to exceed 30 percent of the cropland 
on the farm. (2) Grant additional cotton 
acreage to the county committee for distri- 
bution to extreme hardship cases including 
pase a oe (3) Allow unused cotton 

be returned to the county com- 
mittee Ses redistribution to other farms. 

This is what I think about the situation 
in general. We are dealing with the same 
farmer who grew cotton for 5 and 6 cents 
per pound in the early thirties. That is why 
they voted for marketing quotas on December 
15, 1949, and not because they were satis- 
fied with their newly established allotment. 
They do have hopes, however, that some re- 
lief will be offered when Congress meets in 
January. Mr. BeckwortuH, I believe you will 
agree, it’s no time for anyone to be trying 
to place the blame on the other fellow for 
criticizing or grabbing glory. The welfare 
of many people are affected and cannot be 
helped by “passing the buck.” I have con- 
fidence in Congress and the Department of 
Agriculture working out a program fair to the 
areas of the country that I mention. 

Be assured of my sincere appreciation for 
your personal interest in this subject. With 
kindest regards, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
T. L. VINCENT, 
Secretary, Panola County PMA, 


HENDERSON, TEX., January 10, 1950. 
Mr. BeckwortTH. 

Dear Sm: I am writing you in regard to 
my farms. I have 278.02 acres of cultivated 
land and five tenant houses and they did not 
give me any land to work in cotton. It looks 
like I ought to have got some acres. Every- 
body around me got some acres but me. I 
would like for you to tell me how to get some 
land so the tenants can grow some cotton, 
if they don’t get some it is going to be the 
worse depression that has been in this part 
of section in many years. 

If there is any way you see to help me, will 
appreciate it. 

Your friend, 
H. E. PRICE, 
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JaNvaRx 11, 1950. 
Mr. B. F. VANCE, 

Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration, Department of Agriculture, 
College Station, Ter.: 

Please wire me immediately why you re- 
served only 3.7 percent for State reserve cot- 
ton acreage rather than 10 perccnt for reserve. 

LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
Member of Congress. 


Note why no higher percentage was 
reserved by the State committee: 


COLLEGE STATION, TEX., January 11, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Less than 10 percent of State cotton allot- 
ment was reserved by committee for the rea- 
son that it was felt that the amount reseryed 
was enough to take away from the stable 
cotton-producing area of Texas. Details rel- 
ative to studies made by committee too 
voluminous to wire. 

B. F. VANCE. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 

Tyler, Tez., January 10, 1950. 
Mr. LINDLEY BEcKWORTH, 
Member of Congress, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dran Ma. BeckwortH: About 300 to 400 
additional acres would be given to Smith 
County if the 70-percent amendment were 
added. This is taking into consideration 
that we were required to adjust downward 
the reported acreage to get within the BAE 
figures. If the actual farmers’ reported 
acreage were used as a basis it would greatly 
help this county. 

The number of acres that we have to dis- 
tribute to old cotton farms which grew cot- 
ton first since the war in 1949 is 600 acres, 
new farms will have to draw their allotment 
from this same 600 acres. There are 5,600 
farms in this county. Only 2,190 of these 
were eligible to draw a regular cotton allot- 
ment. This leaves about 3,400 to draw their 
alictment from the 600 acres. 

Up to the present time we have about 300 
requests for this acreage, each day adds a 
good many more, and it is estimated that 
we will have at least 500 requests for this 
acreage by the time we are required to quit 
taking applications. 

Trusting this to be the desired informa- 
tion, I am, 

Sincerely, 
Dan G. Owen, 
Secretary, Smith County PMA. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Tyler, Tex., January 12, 1950. 
Mr. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Sir: The proposed amendment to the 
present cotton-allotment law would help 
some farms in the county, but this would be 
a minority of the farms, and it would possi- 
bly cause an uproar and protest from those 
that were not helped. 

Under the present law as it now exists the 
counties were required to reduce the cotton 
acreage as reported by the farmers so that 
the total for the county would come within 
the acreage limits set by BAE. In this 
(Smith) county the farmers reported planted 
in 1946, 16,875 acres; BAE said we had 6,340 
acres, we were required to reduce it to the 
BAE figure; in 1947 the farmers reported 
16,731 acres, BAE figures were 9,450 acres; in 
1948 the farmers reported 20,676 acres, BAE 
figures were 14,300 ecres; in every year we 
were required to get within BAE figures on 
cotton, 
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Local committeemen were used to reduce 
the reported farm acreages in their respec- 
tive communities; written notice was given 
the farmers of the downward adjustments; 
many protested this downward adjustment 
on the grounds that it would ruin their aver- 
age. In many instances a farmer's reported 
cotton acreage was reduced in 2 of the 3 
years to a zero, leaving him 1-year's history, 
so that county totals could be gotten within 
BAE limitations. It was explained to the 
protesting farmers that the average would 
not be used, and that the 1 year left as re- 
ported would prevent his allotmens from 
being limited by his highest planted. Under 
the proposed amendment the average would 
be used in the 70 percent of the average 
planted acres for the 3 years of 1948, 1947, 
and 1946. Naturally such farms would not 
benefit from this amendment; under the 50 
percent of the highest year few would 
benefit, 

The proposed amendment would help a 
few farmers and would only serve to make 
even a greater number mad, if the BAE limi- 
tations have to used. 

Trusting this to be the desired information, 
I am, 

Sincerely, 

Dan G. OWEN, 
Secretary, Smith County PMA, 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 

PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Hemphill, Tez., January 13, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
Congress of the United States, House 

of Tepresentatives, Washington, 

D. C. 

Sm: I am sorry to be late with a reply to 
your letters of January 3 and January 7, 1950, 

| but I have been busy on peanut-marketing 
quotas. 

The committee of this county has reserved 

| 115.3 acres for new farms. The term “new 

farm" includes all farms not having cotton 
history for 1946-48. This acreage has been 
asked for by approximately 200 farmers. You 
can see that this would average about one- 
half acre per new farm. 

I sincerely hope this information will aid 
you in arriving at a solution to the hardships 
imposed upon east Texas by the present 
allotment formula. 

Sincerely, 
Harris H. MINTON, 
Secretary, Sabine County PMA. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Canton, Tez., January 10, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. BEcKwoRTH: We believe that the 
50-70 amendment would increase Van Zandt 
County acreage by approximately 4,000 acres, 

We have only 427.7 acres of cotton to dis- 
tribute to all farms which grew cotton first 
since the war in 1949 and new farms. We 
feel that around 1,000 farmers will make 
application for this new grower allotment. 

We feel that unless the whole allotment 
procedure can be revised that House Joint 
Resolution $84 should be passed with an 
amendment added to the effect that no allot- 
ments will be increased to more than 40 per- 
cent cf the farm cropland by this resolution. 

Very truly yours, 
James C. HODGE, 
Secretcry, Van Zandt County PMA. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Jefferson, Tez., January 11, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN: In reply to your re- 
quest on House Joint Resolution 384, I sub- 
mit the following comments: 

1. The bill states that no farm cotton- 
acreage allotment established for the 1950 
crop shall be less than the larger of 70 per- 
cent of the average acreage actually planted 
to cotton on the farm in 1946, 1947, and 1948, 
or 50 percent of the highest cotton acreage. 

This would be excellent if we took the 
average acreage before the State office forced 
the county committee in each county office 
to adjust the cotton acreages reported as 
planted on a farm so as to lower the county 
acreage enough to come under the BAE 
figures sent out from the State office. 

Since the BAE figures on cotton for Marion 
County was several thousand acres lower 
than the reported acreage from the farmers, 
the only way the county and community 
committee could cut within the BAE figures 
was to take the entire reported acreage away 
from a farm for 1 or 2 of the 3 years 
so as not to cut a little off each year and 
ruin his highest planted. Now, if we go back 
and take an average of the 3 years, his farm 
adjusted acreage might show the planted 
acreage for only 1 year, whereas he actually 
planted cotton all 3 years. 

Unless Congress allows the State and 
county offices to adjust the BAE figures, 
which we firmly believe in this county to be 
completely in error, the adjustment average 
will not help too much, 

If Congress will allow farmers who are not 
going to plant cotton in 1950 and who have 
a cotton allotment to release such cotton 
allotment, we will be able to distribute this 
extra acreage to farms that need it. 

Yours very respectfully, 
WALTER C. RALPH, 
Secretary, Marion County ACA, 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
COUNCIL OF ECONOMIC ADVISERS, 
Washington, D. C., January 13, 1950. 

Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN BeckworTH: Let me 
acknowledge your communication of Janu- 
ary 9. 

We are aware that the reinstitution of 
acreage allotments for cotton under the pro- 
visions of Public Law 272 of the present 
Congress has been attended with difficulties 
in certain areas. We are glad to have the 
further information regarding the extent 
of these difficulties in east Texas conveyed 
in your communication. 

Problems of this sort may appear small in 
relation to the national economy as a whole, 
yet they can give rise to serious economic 
dislocations in the areas affected, as well as 
in the lives of many individuals, and this 
makes them a proper matter of national 
concern, 

Such difficulties are perhaps inevitable in 
connection with the reinstatement of a pro- 
gram as complex as that for the apportion- 
ment of cotton acreage, and one that direct- 
ly affects so large a number of individuals. 
The need is to be alert to the emergence of 
these problems, and expeditious in remedy- 
ing them as they arise. 

The Council of Economic Advisers, obvious- 
ly, is not in a position to judge the local ad- 
ministration of this program in your area. 
Quite regardless of local administration, 
however, it is our impression that the pri- 
mary basis of the problem to be resolved 
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arises out of provisions of the present law 
regarding which the Department of Agricul- 
ture has no discretion of action. We are in- 
formed that amendment of these provisions 
is currently under consideration by the Con- 
gress, and that representatives of the De- 
partment have made suggestions regarding 
such amendment. 

Although we do not have the detailed fa- 
miliarity with the complexions of operation 
of this program that would qualify us to ren- 
der competent opinion regarding specific as- 
pects of it, we believe that it should be possi- 
ble to devise amendments of the present law 
that will remedy difficulties of the types you 
describe, and that will do within the spirit 
and intent of the allotment program as a 
whole. 

Certainly we shall watch with interest any 
action that the Congress may take in this 
matter. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Leon H. KEYSERLING, 
Acting Chairman, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., January 13, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. BECKWORTH: This is in reply to 
your letter of November 8 relative to the 
effect of synthetic fibers upon the future 
consumption of American cotton. 

As you know, the consumption of synthetic 
fibers in the United States has risen rapidlly 
since staple rayon fiber came into general 
use during the early 1930's. The increase in 
the use of rayon fiber has been especially 
rapid during the past 5 or 6 years. Recently, 
it has amounted to approximately 17 per- 
cent of the amount of cotton that has been 
consumed in this country. While there are 
other synthetic fibers such as Nylon that 
compete to some extent with cotton, its im- 
portant competitors are rayon and paper. 
Not only has the use of rayon increased 
rapidly in the United States during recent 
years, but it has also increased rapidly in 
important foreign cotton-consuming coun- 
tries. During 1948, for example, the use of 
artificial fibers as a group amounted to 24 
percent of that for cotton. In some countries 
such as Germany, Austria, Sweden, and 
Switzerland, it amounted to much more, from 
20 percent to as high as 50 percent. 

It is impossible to foretell what the future 
holds with respect to increased rayon con- 
sumption at the expense of cotton. No one 
knew 15 years ago when the staple fiber rayon 
industry was in its infancy that it would be 
as large as it is today. Perhaps the real 
answer to the future is what research in the 
rayon industry may be able to do to impart 
to rayon those superior characteristics that 
cotton now possesses, Research, plus an ag- 
gressive advertising campaign has largely 
been responsible for the prominent position 
rayon occupies today. 

I should like to point out, however, that 
there are some favorable aspects toward 
maintaining cotton consumption at a rea- 
sonably high level, particularly in the United 
States. The most important factor is a con- 
tinuing high level of employment and na- 
tional income. Another important factor is 
the increase in our population. These two 
factors, coupled with the fact that cotton 
fiber still possesses many characteristics 
superior to rayon and other synthetic fibers, 
will probably mean a continuing relatively 
large consumption of cotton fiber in the 
United States. 

As regards foreign markets, which are im- 
portant for cotton, the situation may be 
greatly different. While the increase in 
population abroad will create a continually 
increased demand for fiber, that demand may 
not be met with United States cotton due 
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to the lack of dollars abroad with which to 
pay for it. The outlook for continued ex- 
‘ports of cotton in large amounts does not 
appear favorable at this time for that reason. 

I should like to have replied more specifi- 
cally to the question you raised, but it is of 
such nature that it can be dealt with only in 
general terms. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. J. LOVELAND, 
Under Secretary. 


— 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, November 22, 1949, 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear MR. BecKwortu: This is in reply to 
your letter of November 14 enclosing a news- 
paper clipping commenting on the report of 
Senator SparKMAN’s committee regarding 
families earning less than $1,000 per year. 

The estimates of the number of farm and 
nonfarm families receiving incomes of less 
than $1,000 and $2,000, respectively, reported 
in the newspaper clipping were prepared by 
Mr. Sparkman’s staff from data supplied by 
the Bureau of the Census in its current pop- 
ulation survey. “Income” as the term is used 
in this report, refers tə an estimate by the 
person interviewed of the total money in- 
come of all family members. This includes 
the net income from the operation of a farm, 
ranch, business, or profession; money wages 
and salary; net income from rents; royalties; 
and cash receipts from various other sources. 
It should be noted that farm laborer families 
are included in these estimates of the dis- 
tribution of farm families by total money 
income level. 

One cannot say categorically that most of 
the farm families earning less than $1,000 per 
year are working either on poor or on rich 
land. First, there are important regional dif- 
ferences in the productivity of land in its 
present use and in the concentration of low- 
income farms, Generally speaking, the per- 
acre value of crops in the Great Plains is 
lower than in the Southeastern States and 
the land has a lower market value per acre. 
Low-income farm families, however, are far 
more numerous in the Southeast, and repre- 
sent a much greater proportion of the total 
number of farms in the latter region than in 
the Great Plains. The farms are smaller in 
the Southeast and more of the work is hand 
labor. 

Generally speaking, within the same geo- 
graphic region the average value of land and 
buildings per acre increases as the economic 
size of farm, measured in terms of total value 
of products sold and used, increases. Yields 
per acre of the major crops in each respective 
region likewise were higher in 1944 on com- 
mercial-family farms than On small-scale 
farms. These comparisons suggest a tend- 
ency for low-income farming units in a par- 
ticular geographical area to be concentrated 
most heavily on the less-productive land. 
These apparent differences in land quality 
are not large enough, however, to warrant a 
conclusion that most of the farm operator 
families who earn less than $1,000 per year 
are located on poor land. One cannot draw 
the conclusion that any given number of 
farm operator families earn less than $1,000 
because they are located on poor land. The 
annual earnings of a farm operator's family 
depend primarily upon the total amount of 
labor, land, and other capital owned and 
used effectively in farm production, prices re- 
ceived for farm products, and prices paid for 
items used in farm production. Experience 
indicates that within a farming area the 
number of acres operated is a much more im- 
portant factor determining the net earnings 
of a farm operator than is the productivity 
of those acres—assuming, of course, that he 
has sufficient machinery and managerial skill 
to operate the larger acreage. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. J. LOVELAND, 
Under Secretary. 
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Counties with more cotton acreage allocated 
in 1950 than in 1942 


TEXAS 


Acreage | Acreage 
allocated | allocated 
in 1950 | in 1942 


„91 73, 111 
19, 512 14, 934 
161, 395 65, 405 
81, 434 50, 180 
106 5 
99, 805 90, 699 
W 
228,755 | 128,188 
1,563 696 
54, 762 45, 931 
44, 103 31, 383 
116,025 | 112,705 
83, 061 23,181 
48, 771 38, 131 
4.911 4, 
103, 327 89, 812 
123,445 | 108, 197 
141, 259 „242 
158,392 | 157,88 
203, 939 123, 388 
87, 927 64, 560 
14, 935 8, 031 
149,162 | 136, 439 
2 30 
72, 618 67, 698 
99, 213 93, 970 
188,709 | 136,532 
460 170 
248,000 | 175,123 
203,782 | 146, 899 
99, 435 58, 278 
7.287 2, 662 
17,145 7, 766 
W 
20, 268 432 
, 222 29, 381 
85, 005 75, 337 
24, 934 23, 472 
118, 937 , 224 
56, 978 50, 997 
11,712 11.012 
109, 4 50, 838 
6, 019 1, 104 


At this point I desire to insert a para- 
graph from the monthly Business Re- 
view, of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Dallas, which is dated January 1, 1950. 
It was written by C. H. Moore. Note 
what is said about the “nearly one-half 
billion dollars”: 


WHAT DOES THIS MEAN TO TEXAS AGRICULTURE? 


Application of the control program on a 
substantial scale in Texas during 1950, for 
the first time in nearly a decade, follows a 
year in which near-record acreages, together 
with good to excellent yields, resulted in 
the largest physical volume of production in 
the history of the State. Of special signifi- 
cance were the highest per acre yield of cot- 
ton in more than 50 years and the record 
total cotton production. The value of pro- 
duction also was a record, despite some price 
recession. In contrast with this high pro- 
duction, the 1950 control program calls for 
a reduction in acreage of the four major 
crops—cotton, wheat, peanuts, and rice— 
which would reduce total acreage of Texas 
crops more than 4,000,000 acres, or 13 per- 
cent below the 30,000,000 acres harvested in 
1949. Furthermore, if history repeats itself, 
yields of most crops in 1950 are not likely to 
equal the very good yields of 1949. Two suc- 
cessive years of favorable weather and high 
yields for major crops in Texas are unusual. 
Thus, total volume of production in 1950 
appears likely to be substantially below that 
of 1949; this, together with the probability 
of some further price decline, would mate- 
rially reduce the value of production and 
the income to Texas farmers. For example, 
the probable production of cotton, based on 
the allotted acreage of 7,637,000 acres and 
the 10-year (1940-49) average yield of 181 
pounds, would amount to only 2,765,000 
bales, or 58 percent less than the 1949 pro- 
duction. On the basis of 1949 prices, the 
reduction in income as a result of this 
smaller production would be nearly one-half 
billion dollars. 
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At this point I desire to include some 
data I have received from Mr. B. F. 
Vance, College Station, Tex.: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
College Station, Tez., January 13, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. BECKWORTH: As requested in 
your wire of January 12, I am attaching a list- 
ing sheet showing a distribution of the 1950 
State cotton acreage allotment and the State 
committee reserve of 290,207 acres. The 
State committee reserve represents 3.8 per- 
cent of the total State allotment. 

The State committee reserve was required 
to be used for (1) adjusting computed coun- 
ty allotments and upward trend in cotton 
planting, (2) abnormal conditions affecting 
cotton plantings, (3) for assisting county 
committees with the establishment of fair 
and equitable allotments for farms whose 
indicated allotments were between 5 and 
15 acres, (4) for assisting county com- 
mittees with the making of 1950 new farm 
allotments, and (5) to assist county com- 
mittees with the making of minimum farm 
allotments of not less than the smaller of 5 
acres or the highest cotton history of the 
farm during the years 1946-48. 

The adjustment in county allotment for 
abnormal conditions affecting cotton plant- 
ings was the most difficult one since it re- 
quired that consideration be given to (a) all 
types of weather conditions affecting cot- 
ton plantings in 1947 and 1948, (b) soil 
crusting in irrigated areas, (c) production 
of designated war crops instead of cotton in 
1947, (d) disproportionate movement of farm 
operators and farm labor to off-farm em- 
ployment as between counties, and (e) other 
minor abnormal conditions affecting one or 
more counties. 

The State committee formula for use in 
distributing the State reserve is as follows: 

1. Trend: For counties and administrative 
areas where the 1948 actual planted cotton 
acreage exceeds the 1947-48 average planted 
acreage by more than 10 percent, an allot- 
ment adjustment for such trend was com- 
puted as the product of (a) the increase in 
1948 acreage over 1947 acreage and (b) 
0904686. 

2. Abnormal conditions: For counties and 
administrative areas where the 1947-48 aver- 
age planted acreage is less than the 1941 
planted acreage an allotment adjustment for 
abnormal conditions of production affecting 
cotton plantings was computed as the prod- 
uct of (a) the decrease in planted acreage 
from 1941 to the 1947-48 average and (b) 
0.0904586. 

3. Five- to fifteen-acre allotment farms: 
For assisting county committees with the ad- 
justment of allotments for 5- to 15-acre 
allotment farms, 50 percent of the amount 
of acreage used for this purpose under the 
1942 allotment program (but not less than 
the smaller of 5 acres or the amount actu- 
ally used under the 1942 program), except 
that an additional 1,204 acres was allocated 
to McLennan County, 859 acres to Hill 
County, and 214 acres to Coryell County akove 
the amounts specified for use in determin- 
ing fair and equitable allotments for such 
farms that will be comparable with allot- 
ments established for other similar farms in 
the communities in these three counties, 

4. Group II: For assisting county commit- 
tees with the establishment of Group II (new 
grower) allotments in 1950, these amounts 
were allocated: 

(a) For counties with official 1950 allot- 
ments of less than 1,000 acres: 25 acres, but 
not more than 25 percent of such official 
allotment. 

(b) For counties with official allotments of 
1,000 acres or more but less than 3,000 acres: 
50 acres. 
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(c) For counties with official allotments of 
8,000 acres or more but no more than 5,000 
acres: 75 acres. 

(d) 19,613 acres to certain counties in 
which substantial acreages of land in farms 
were devoted to cotton and other crops for 
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the first time in 1949, on the basis of the 
amount of such cropland of record in the 
State office. 

5. Small-farm increases: The remaining 
amount of such 3.8 percent State reserve to 
be added to the State reserve of 5,287 acres, 
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which amounts of allotment are to be used 
for providing minimum acreage allotments 
for small farms in all counties. 
Very truly yours, 
B. F. VANCE, 
Chairman, State Committee, 


TABLE 3 (Revised Dec. 1, 1949).—U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics—Agricultural estimates 


Texas—1-3 
Cotton Computea | State committee adjustments A fonment 
D 4 base, 88 sane allot- Official county an farm | County com- | Apportionment 
istrict and county of 1947-48 For abnormal | allotment | adjustments term d. AC 26 or group TI 
+ 
average For trends conditions 5-15 acres 
a) (4) (5) @ (8) (9) a0) 
District 1-N: 
Armst 19, = 1) 914 © 15 00 
0 
6, 816 6, 536 95 
1,591 1, 505 7 
51, 063 45, 826 215 
8, 007 2 952 5 
85, 975 77, 158 188 
1, 026 1, 462 32 
4, 560 766 129 
7, 410 7,153 CB O I RAIL A S 
148, 272 833 
— = —— 
1,662 1,577 14 
94, 525 84, 831 220 
90, 250 81, 132 93 
111, 150 99, 752 129 
Dawson. 254, 600 228, 490 106 
Gaines.. 35, 625 31, 971 216 
Glasscock. 5, 320 4.774 12 
Hockley. 226, 100 202, 914 329 
Howard. 97, 850 87,816 108 
Lamb 209, 950 188, 419 214 
Lubbock... 276, 450 248, 099 505 
Lynn 227, 050 203, 766 8 
artin.. 110, 675 99, 325 106 
Midland... 25, 888 23, 234 63 
Terry 132, 050 118, 508 805 
Yoakum_.....-.......----- 9, 737 8, 986 70 
882 1, 713, 594 2,498 
District 2-N: 
EE — E Seared 20, 900 19, 475 37 
Co 56, 857 51, 026 165 
81, 415 73, 296 
Coti 63, 698 57, 166 82 
Dickens- 59,375 53, 209 
Donle 30, 685 28, 1 166 
F 18, 762 17,112 69 
54, 150 48, 597 124 
Hall 114, 950 103, 103, 162 125 
Hard 39, 425 35, 36, 027 149 
Kent.. 24,914 22, 23, 025 142 
12, 801 11. r 
Motley.. 43, 130 38, 38, 707 84 
31,825 28, 899 126 
Wichita... 9, 405 8, 311 259 
Ae PRESS RIA A SEN Aa 78, 625 66, 66, 074 181 
e eee 735, 917 665, 609 2,214 
D 2-8: 
Baylor. 13, 300 1, 223 13, 156 168 804 
Colem: 16. 910 3.279 18, 451 197 2.455 
Fisher... 93, 575 2 83, 979 199 2, 323 
Haskell. 137, 275 3¹ 123, 197 233 1, 506 
Jones 105, 450 94 1,621 96, 575 4.224 
—— 80, 750 72, 450 20 72,470 73 4,891 
Mitchell... 74, 480 66, 825 17 66, 145 1,431 
Nolan... 42, 893 88, 484 il 88, 495 127 1, 630 
Runnels. 94, 810 85, 065 22 85, 172 1,814 
at 94. 430 84, 724 23 84, 747 158 2,317 
Stonewall.. 22, 515 20, 201 1, 262 21, 483 99 1.727 
Taylor... 28, 25, 187 2, 406 27, 683 362 8, 963 
T 721, 776 10, 027 731, 803 2, 508 OR Ug ORRAT EME 
District 3 
— ñ ͥ̃ ̃ — 1,026 921 423 1,366 70 189 
3, 895 3, 405 852 4, 510 284 546 
4,745 4,257 1,034 5,291 113 A 
TIRA 15, 770 14, 149 1, 458 15, 607 508 . 
2, 641 2, 370 646 3, 172 272 414 
1, 339 1, 201 295 1, 577 120 219 
7,315 6, 563 888 7, 867 877 9 
2, 261 2,020 91 2, 301 92 289 
2, 636 2,365 119 2, 552 82 186 
1,947 1,747 238 2,004 162 300 
4, 646 4,168 799 5, 164 132 S 
2, 304 2, 067 6 2,173 58 267 
1,867 1,675 272 2,122 109 248 
1,791 1,607 434 2, 041 38 35 
1,216 1,091 100 1, 269 28 150 
627 563 62 679 45 100 
4,722 4, 237 399 4,636 78 631 
1, 235 1,108 654 1, 834 150 253 
8) 408 7.544 1,317 8. 861 119 S 
— — PEN 70, 381 10, 087 75, 116 2, 837 8, 728 


1 See administrative area tabulation. 
XCVI— 27 
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TABLE 3 (Revised Dec. 1, 1949) —U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agriculturcl Economics—Agricultural estimates—Con, 


Cotton acreage | - Computed State committee adjustments Apporti 


base, 95 percent] county allot- Offcial county | for small farm 
District and county of 1947-48 ment crab 1 allotment 7 adjustments 
average (2) X0.89721957 conditions 5-15 acres 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recor in three separate 
instances and in each to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. GWINN (at the request of Mr. 
WoopbrvurFr) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to extend in 
the Recorp an article on excise taxes 
printed in the American magazine. 


WHO IS “J. SMITH”? 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 5 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE, Mr. Speaker, what is your 
reaction when you read the account of 
an air-line crash and see the incomplete 
names and addresses of those presumed 
to be aboard the wrecked plane? 

You think of the needless worry, the 
uncertainty, the confusion. 

And you wonder why the air lines are 
so negligent in this matter, 


Perhaps you see the name “J. Smith” 
listed among the victims, when there 
might have been many “J. Smith’s” in 
air transit at the time of the tragedy. 

And the thought comes to you that it 
would not be difficult for the air lines 
to have a complete roster—first name, 
middle initial, last name, and address, of 
all passengers and crew members on 
every flight. 

Apparently they do not have such a 
list available to the press, which is a 
cause of grave anxiety to many people. 

The recent decline in air-passenger 
traffic in the United States cannot be 
blamed on the season or the weather 
alone. 

The public has confidence in the planes 
and the pilots. 

More people would like to travel by 
air, but they have misgivings concerning 
the controls, the management, and the 
policies in operation at our airports. 

In an effort to overcome these objec- 
tions in part, I have introduced a bill to 
amend the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 
so as to require the preparation of pas- 
senger lists for all flights of commercial 
air lines. It provides: 

That subsection (A) of section 610 of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amended, 
is amended by striking out “And” at the end 
of paragraph (4), by renumbering para- 


graph (5) as “(6)”, and by inserting after 
paragraph (4) the following new paragraph: 

“(5) For any person to transport any pas- 
senger in air commerce unless such pas- 
senger has registered, in such manner as 
the Board shall by regulation prescribe, his 
full name and address and the name and 
address of an individual to be notified in 
case of an accident involving the aircraft 
in which he is to be transported; and.” 

£c. 2. This act shall take effect 15 days 
after the date of its enactment. 


THE LATE GEN. HENRY H. “HAP” ARNOLD 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, today 
I mourn the passing of a great Ameri- 
can citizen, a great American warrior, 
Gen. Henry H. “Hap” Arnold. 

I recall meeting the Air Force general 
with President Roosevelt at the White 
House during the middle of the late war. 
The going was rather rough but Gen- 
eral Arnold was not terribly concerned. 
He said: “We are going to win; we are 
not going to lose. Those kids of mine, 
most of them in their teens, are knocking 
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the enemy’s best out of the air right and 
left. We are not going to lose.” It was 
in that spirit that General “Hap” Ar- 
nold and his boys wrote history in free- 
dom’s cause. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANFIELD, I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. I think I express the 
views of every Member of this House 
when I say that General Arnold will go 
down in history as one of the greatest 
military leaders of all time and one of 
the greatest servants the American peo- 
ple ever had in time of war. 


THE COAL SITUATION 


Mr, ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ili- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to read to the House a letter that came 
to my desk this morning from one of my 
good friends and a constituent. He 
writes as follows: 

January 14, 1950. 
Hon. L. C. ARENDS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Les: The coal situation: We have 
been out of coal for the part 3 days and 
many of our good customers are out. The 
only thing that saved them was the mild 
weather. I wonder just who is running the 
country. I know from first-hand that most 
miners want to work, but they have no voice 
in the affairs of the UMWA, How about ap- 
plying the antitrust laws to the UMWA? It 
might be well to look into the legality of 
John L,’s position. The strip mines are 
hardest hit of all. Three days in a strip 
mine means $ days stripping and 1 to 1% 
days’ mining. How about having some Sen- 
ator start impeachment proceedings against 
the President for not doing his duty in this 
case. 

We have just counted up the customers 
who have orders in and will be out of coal 
completely within 3 to 5 days and they total 
148 as of now. The Department of the In- 
terior was quoted in this morning’s Panta- 
graph that there was no emergency. The 
people who are out of coal are in a real state 
of emergency, 

Sincerely. 


The writer did not say so, but the peo- 
ple he refers to are neither Democrats 
nor Republicans. They are American 
citizens who are either out or will be 
out of coal in a few days. Maybe it is 
warm down at the Blair House, where 
the President lives, but it is getting cold 
in the homes of many of the people of 
my district. 

Mr. Speaker, Congress accepted the re- 
stonsibility toward avoiding such emer- 
gencies as we now face by writing the 
Taft-Hartley Act. So I ask, Whose re- 
sponsibility is it? Certainly the Mem- 
bers of Congress are not to blame but 
rather the responsibility rests on the 
shoulders of one man, President Tru- 
man, and he should use what machinery 
he has available to forestall suffering on 
the part of many of our citizens whose 
coal bins are empty. After all, the wel- 
fare of the people does come ahead of 
politics, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GOODWIN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record in two instances and to include 
in each an editorial. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
on Thursday last I asked and obtained 
permission to insert an editorial by Mr. 
David Lawrence and also copy of a re- 
port by the Committee on Economic De- 
velopment on the subject of civilian con- 
trol and militarism, The Public Printer 
advises me this extension will cost 
$389.50. In view of the subject matter 
covered by the article and the caliber of 
the committee making the recommenda- 
tion, I ask unanimous consent that the 
extension may be made notwithstanding 
the cost. 

The SPEAKER. Notwithstanding the 
cost and without objection, the extension 
may be made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JACKSON of California asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an arti- 
cle and an editorial. 


THE LATE HENRY H. ARNOLD 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, nearly 
4 years ago one of America’s great war- 
time leaders retired from his role as com- 
manding general of the Army Air Forces. 
Gen. Henry H. Arnold—he was “Hap” to 
all, whether a civilian or a military 
man—sought a quiet life as a gentleman 
farmer in the lush Sonoma Valley of 
California, Jack London’s famous Valley 
of the Moon. There he said he wanted 
to sit under an oak tree and look at 
white-faced cows. 

General Arnold’s ranch was only a 
few miles from my home in Sebastopol. 
The week before I left Sebastopol to 
come on to Washington as a Member of 
Congress, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Murphy, 
publishers of the Sonoma Index-Tribune, 
had Mrs. Scudder and myself as house 
guests. They invited “Hap” Arnold, 
Mrs. Arnold, and their daughter to the 
house for dinner. During the evening I 
had occasion to discuss with the general 
many things of moment concerning our 
Government, and especially did we dis- 
cuss the Chinese problem, over which he 
was greatly concerned. It is pathetic to 
lose students of world affairs in such 
times as these. 

Even after his retirement General 
Arnold remained active in Air Force 
affairs and could be seen on occasion in 
his office at Hamilton Air Force Base in 
Marin County, Calif. There less than a 
year ago he was presented with a model 
of the plane in which the Wright broth- 
ers taught him to fly in 1911. This 
model he added to his collection at So- 
noma, a collection which characteristi- 
cally the general made available for 
public display. 

When one looks at this kitelike plane 
he is impressed with its flimsiness. And 
he is impressed further that from this 
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very small beginning was built the 
mighty aerial armada which made such 
telling blows on the Axis Nations in 
World War II. This force of 2,300,000 
men and 80,000 planes of all types—the 
wartime United States Army Air Forces 
and the Air Force of today—are great 
monuments to his lifetime of labor and 
statesmanship in its behalf. 

Flags throughout the United States fly 
at half-mast today. It is entirely fitting 
that a peaceful and nonmilitaristic Na- 
tion should pay this respect to one of its 
greatest soldiers. For General Arnold 
was not only a military man, but a plain 
citizen as well—a man who believed sin~ 
cerely in the orderly processes of a de- 
mocracy, who abhorred war and worked 
throughout his lifetime for a real and 
just peace. He contended that such a 
peace can be maintained through 
strength. He labored in behalf of his 
beliefs. Today a policy of strong de- 
fense, with the Air Force as its keystone, 
stands as the avowed aim of this 
Government. 

Gen. Henry H. Arnold—“Hap” 
Arnold—has passed from the scene. In 


‘his departure he is mourned by all in 


these United States, To me he was a 
counselor and friend. The memory of 
“Hap” Arnold will remain indelibly with 
me, as it will with all the people who 
knew him. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. RICH asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House today for 
15 minutes following disposition of mat- 
ters on the Speaker’s desk and at the 
conclusion of any special orders here- 
tofore entered. 


I AM NOT A DEMOCRAT 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, a news ar- 
ticle which appeared in a paper caused 
a letter to be written to me which T want 
to read because someone is really taking 
advantage of me through the newspapers 
and I do not like it. The news article is 
as follows: 

“Be nifty and thrifty in 50,“ says economy 
advocate Representative Rien (D., Pa.). 
This lawmaker used to shout, almost every 
time a spending proposal came up: Where 
are we going to get the money?“ 


You see they listed me as a (D) mean- 
ing Democrat. Now I insert the letter 
I received from one I knew 45 years ago: 


January 10, 1950. 
Hon. Ronznr F. RICH, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Rich: I see by the enclosed clip- 
ping you have turned Democrat. How hor- 
rible. Don’t you realize that the con- 
science—the Democratic conscience—has 
lost its eyes and ears and that two more years 
of deficits will find us going into a tailspin 
and paternalism or communism (identities) 
or any other ism will not be able to avert 
the crash in which all that is worth while 
will be destroyed. The first indication of 
this fatal disaster will be a mass realization 
that Government securities are unsound, 
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which they will be, and then the tailspin of 
@ run on the (Treasury) bank for redemp- 
tion. And what will the cash they will get be 
worth? This is no joke. It is a probability 
more than a possibility, I understand the 
incapacity of the crosscut of our people to 
think in time before the catastrophe is rec- 
ognized, and they alone can save their land 
of plenty—but we, the people, are damn 
fools because we cannot think in time to 


realize that those in control, without vision ' 


or consistency or much conscience, dominate 
their even more selfish or weaker brethren, 
But you, a Democrat! 
Respectfully, 
TRYSINGER EVANS, 


Mr. Speaker, I want to deny this ac- 
cusation that I am a Democrat with all 
the vehemence at my command. I am 
and always will be a Republican. I will 
do all I can in aiding the Republican 
Party to do those things that will make 
our country the best country in all the 
world, for all of our people, at all times, 


THE LATE HENRY H, ARNOLD 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, I read 
in this morning’s newspapers, with great 
sadness of the death of General Arnold, 
It was not generally known by Members 
of the Congress that General Arnold be- 
came an aviator by chance or perhaps 
one might say by accident. 

In 1907 he was graduated from the 
Military Academy and was commissioned 
in the Infantry. He went to his Con- 
gressman and requested that he be placed 
in the Cavalry. His request was not 
granted and he was sent to the Philip- 
pines as a second lieutenant in the In- 
fantry. Later he returned to America, 
and in 1911 he was transferred to the 
Signal Corps and became one of the pio- 
neer aviators in the armed services of the 
United States. “Hap” Arnold as he was 
known won many honors as a young 
aviator. He really did not come into his 
own until after the First World War. 
When the Chief of the Air Corps, Gen- 
eral Westover, was killed in 1939 Arnold 
was made the Chief of the Air Corps and 
was elevated to the rank of major 
general. 

Like others, he saw trouble coming and 
he and his associates made the plans on 
which our tremendous Air Force was 
made possible when the war came to us. 
Under his leadership we had formulated 
a plan that sprouted until we produced 
over 50,000 planes a year and also we had 
the machinery and facilities to train the 
thousands of pilots, bombardiers, and 
navigators to man and operate these 
planes. This great air armada, which 
operated in every theater in the war was 
made possible through the leadership and 
vision of General Arnold and those who 
worked closely with him. He really was 
the spark plug that made all of this 
possible. 

He became a young officer in the 
United States Army in 1907. At that 
time there was no fear of war and we all 
felt America would be secure for genera- 
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tions. Yet he lived through two great 
wars. He saw the destructive power of 
weapons greatly enhanced through the 
use of airplanes. He lived to see air 
power develop into the most deadly and 
destructive thing in the whole world. 
The planes built under the guidance of 
the Air Force carried the atom bomb. 
The destruction wrought by the planes 
sent out under his direction laid waste 
two great nations in the world. He 
worked so hard that his heart was over- 
strained and he finally had to take it 
easy. 

But after he retired to beautiful 
Sonoma he still kept in touch with our 
security problems. In 1949 he appeared 
before a committee of which I was a 
member, which investigated the prob- 
lems surrounding the procurement of 
the B-36. At that time he looked thin 
and tired but the old spark was there. 

When he wrote a series of articles for 
the Washington Post I think he showed 
that he was more than just a great 
general. He was a statesman and a 
humanitarian. He had seen enough to 
know that under modern conditions war 
should be made impossible, or the human 
race might destroy itself. In one of 
these articles he dwelt on this and 
pointed out that the nations must find 
some way, besides war, to settle their 
differences. He advocated a large mili- 
tary establishment as a peace weapon, 
He knew and said that if two great in- 
dustrial nations came to grips in a war 
they would both lose, even though one 
of them was declared the winner. 

We sympathize with his family over 
their great loss. But they should find 
great comfort from the fact that their 
loved one contributed much toward the 
victory which we all hope will bring peace 
to the world. His men and the other 
services working as a team destroyed two 
vicious and inhuman dictators. We all 
hope that his hopes for peace and good 
will on this old world will come to pass. 
He will be missed by thousands who knew 
him personally and by millions who ad- 
mired him. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include two 
editorials. 

Mr. JENSEN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial appear- 
ing in Newsweek, republished in the Des 
Moines Sunday Register, December 18, 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Record in three instances 
and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. REED of New York asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recor in two instances and in- 
clude extraneous matter, 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to extend her 
remarks in the Recorp to pay tribute to 
the accomplishments of the late Gen. 
Hap Arnold, 


THE COAL SHORTAGE 
Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska? 

There was no objection. ; 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, the coal 
shortage in my district is now serious. I 
wish to serve notice on this House that 
if it continues and if we get the same 
kind of weather in Nebraska as we had 
last year there will be loss of life. Mr, 
Clarence Isaacson, one of the prominent 
coal dealers, called me by telephone this 
morning. He was speaking for the coal 
dealers of my home town, Norfolk, Nebr. 
He stated that the town is entirely out 
of stoker coal and that other grades are 
being depleted. He and these coal deal- 
ers want something done at once to re- 
lieve this situation. Members of this 
House will recall that last winter the 
“snow lift” operations in Nebraska re- 
sulted in saving life because operators of 
alrplanes hauled fuel and medieines to 
the isolated farmers. If the weather 
changes and “snow lift“ conditions come, 
again there will be no coal for the alr- 
men to fly. There will be much suffer- 
ing. I am merely calling your attention 
to this serious situation and am putting 
those responsible for this condition on 
notice. Something must be done about 
it at once. By passing this information 
on to the members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives I hope it will come to the 
attention of those who can and should 
do something about it now. It has been 
very cold in Nebraska. A short time ago, 
I am informed, it was 32° below zero at 
some places in the State. 


COTTON-ACREAGE ALLOTMENT 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad« 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, it would be amusing if it was 
not tragic to hear the remarks of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BECK- 
wortH], who speaks from his head as 
well as from his heart, and the comment 
of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr, 
Cox]. Now, over the years, who wrote 
this legislation affecting cotton, any-' 
way, the legislation of which you now 
complain? You fellows on the Demo- 
cratic side, the New Dealers, the Fair 
Dealers. Day after day you have been 
coming in here and squawking and belly- 
aching about it. Why do you not change 
it? Will not the big boss permit it, 
if he is ruining your cotton farmers, as 
you claim this legislation is? He and 
John L. Lewis, between them, are fixing 
it so our people in the North are cold, 
eat cold meals, go to bed to keep warm. 
You lack either the inclination or the 
courage to do the job. You will not let 
us do it. 

VETERANS’ INSURANCE 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and te re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, on Friday I went to the Vet- 
erans’ Administration office where they 
are getting out insurance overpayments 
checks to the veterans. The Veterans’ 
Administration call them dividends, but 
they are not dividends. It is money the 
veterans paid into the insurance funds 
themselves as overpayments. Our Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs made an in- 
vestigation in the last session of Congress 
and report that I think are responsible 
for the getting out of these checks, even 
though belatedly. They are coming out 
today. 

There is a misunderstanding even 
among the press. Some of the press are 
writing editorials saying that this is a 
sort of bonus given to the veterans. It is 
in no sense a bonus. It is a business 
proposition. It is an overpayment that 
the veterans made for their insurance. 
This money belongs to them. It is a debt 
owed to the veterans that is being paid to 
them at last. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mrs. BOLTON of Ohio (at the request 
of Mr. Vorys) was given permission to 
extend her remarks in the Recorp and 
include an editorial from the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recor and include a report of the Al- 
toona Chamber of Commerce for the cal- 
endar year 1949. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp in two instances, 
and include in one an exchange of tele- 
grams with the American Legion of 
South Dakota and in the other an 
editorial. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include a letter. 

Mr. JENKINS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include two releases. 

Mr. KEATING asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

THE LATE GEN. H. H. ARNOLD 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, to the extent that victory went 
to air power during World War II, it 
should be a matter of national mourning 
that the chief architect of our air power 
in the war passed away yesterday. 

It was my privilege to see Gen. “Hap” 
Arnold at close range during the war 
years and the years immediately prior 
thereto as a member of the committee 
making appropriations for the Air Force. 
I have seen him when he was stern, I 
have seen him when he was gentle, I 
have seen him when he was harassed 
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and harried by all the problems of pro- 
duction during the war, I have seen him 
when he sensed victory. We instinc- 
tively admired him, who could be cheer- 
ful in the face of trial, who was sad when 
the price of victory was the life of young 
American boys, and yet who kept his eye 
unswervingly on the goal. The fact that 
we achieved it is the real tribute to him. 

In South Dakota we shall remember 
him as the pilot who flew the mail in for 
President Coolidge when the summer 
White House was the State Game Lodge 
in the Black Hills. He was on that mail 
run, we have understood, because he was 
in disgrace for having supported Gen. 
Billy Mitchell’s point of view on the im- 
portance of air power in national defense. 

That point of view prevailed, however, 
and eventually Major Arnold became 
Gen. H. H. Arnold, Chief of the United 
States Air Force that knocked the famed 
Luftwaffe out of the skies, smashed the 
transportation system of the enemy in 
Europe and then destroyed the initiative 
of the enemy in the Pacific and carried 
the atomic bomb to Hiroshima. I would 
not detract one iota from the credit due 
anyone in the great record written by 
every unit and branch of the armed 
forces in World War II, but to the extent 
that air power contributed to final vic- 
tory it is only proper to say that the 
Nation suffered a great loss when the 
chief architect of our air power in World 
War II died yesterday. 

General Arnold’s life was unquestion- 
ably shortened by the tension of his serv- 
ice in the war. He wasa great American 
and one of the greatest of all times. 


FOREIGN TRADE POLICY 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, many 
industries in the United States are in a 
bad way because of the foreign-trade 
policy of the present administration. 
The situation has become so serious that 
many employees and employers are join- 
ing together to combat this growing 
menace to their employment and busi- 
ness. 

The New Deal doctrine that some in- 
dustries should be sacrificed for the 
benefit of others does not go well with 
those that are being sacrificed. 

Tomorrow there will be a big meeting 
here in Washington, participated in by 
management and labor working together 
and both fighting together for their eco- 
nomic lives. The so-called New Deal 
trade agreements have seriously affected 
pottery and glassware output and also 
the production of matches, cedar shin- 
gles, fish and sea food, scientific instru- 
ments, gloves—both leather and wool— 
hats and millinery, hothouse vegetables, 
aluminum products, kaolin and book 
products. 

The constant efforts of Secretary 
Acheson and of Mr. Hoffman and others 
to persuade the public to buy foreign 
goods rather than those made in this 
country threaten the continued existence 
of these very important industries. 
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Top-ranking representatives of both 
labor and management in these indus- 
tries, over 50 of them, will join tomorrow 
in this meeting to fight to preserve these 
industries and the ‘obs that they provide. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objectica to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Vermont? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
many requests I have received from peo- 
ple outside my own district asking for 
copies of the speech I made on January 
12, which you will find in the RECORD on 
pages A212, entitled Defenseless Amer- 
ica,” suggests it might be worth while 
for a Congressman or two to read it. 

I would like to continue by suggesting 
that sea power will be vital to the Atlan- 
tic Alliance. 

With great stretches of ocean between 
the participating members of the Atlan- 
tic alliance the sea lanes must be ave- 
nues for both military and economic sup- 
plies. 

Only sea-air power can keep them 
open. 

In my opinion, we need not only one 
big carrier—we need a half dozen. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and revise and extend my re- 
marks and include a newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maine? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. Hatz addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix.) 


LET US KEEP THE PENNY POSTAL RATE 


Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I was very much upset when, a 
few minutes ago, I heard the report that 
the old bugbear of doubling the penny 
postal carc rate is to be brought up be- 
fore long. I thought we fought that bat- 
tle out last year. But I fear once again 
that this way of putting the tax on the 
poor man is coming up before the Con- 
gress. I hope there will be enough Mem- 
bers to defeat such a bill, because it is 
definitely against the interests of the 
people. It is the only way left for the 
rank and file to send messages in any 
profusion through the mails. I believe 
the penny postcard should be retained, 
and I hope the House will not take action 
to the contrary. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 


INTERNATIONAL WHEAT AGREEMENT 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
1 and revise and extend my re- 
marks. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, since the 
end of the war one of our major outlets 
for wheat has been Germany ¿nd Japan, 
This wheat Las been purchased by the 
United States Army and paid for by 
the taxpayers of this country. This will 
be necessary as long as the occupation 
lasts, because these countries cannot 
produce enough food to supply their peo- 
ple. The amount so consumed has been 
more than 150,000,000 bushels per year. 

Today representatives of the member 
nations of the International Wheat 
Agreement are meeting in London to 
consider the admission of western Ger- 
many and Japan as members of the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement. It is my 
understanding that our delegate to this 
meeting has been instructed to vote for 
the admission of Germany and Japan. 
If they are admitted, it means that they 
will hereafter secure most, if not all, of 
their wheat imports under the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement. But that is 
not all. As soon as these countries are 
admitted, Canada and Australia will de- 
mand that 30,000,000 bushels of the 
wheat so imported into Germany and 
Japan under the agreement be allotted 
to them as exporters. If this demand is 
granted, 30,000,000 bushels of the wheat 
which in the past has been supplied by 
United States producers and paid for by 
the taxpayers of the United States and 
which will continue to be paid for by the 
taxpayers of the United States, will be 
supplied by the wheat growers of Canada 
and Australia, who have not been asked 
to reduce their acreage and who will 
never have to reduce their acreage if we 
continue to turn over to them export 
markets which rightfully belong to us. 

In the meantime, our wheat exports 
are shrinking, surpluses are accumulat- 
ing, and the farmers of the United 
States, pursuant to the acreage allot- 
ment program announced by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, are cutting their 
wheat acreage by 10,000,000 acres. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HOEVEN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial. 

Mr. MACK of Washington asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp in three instances 
and include extraneous material. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp in three instances; in two 
to include editorials, and in the third, 
an article from the Kiwanis magazine. 

Mr, GAVIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recor» in three instances and to include 
two editorials and one newspaper article. 


JACKSON DAY DINNER 


Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, it is interesting to note the first 
Jackson Day dinner, on January 8, 1835, 
was held to celebrate the fact that the 
new little Republic was free from debt. 
The United States had no national debt. 
The Jackson Day dinners throughout the 
country this year are presumably being 
held to celebrate the fact that, under 
Harry S. Truman, the United States has 
a national debt of over $257,000,000,000, 
the largest peacetime debt in our history, 
and perhaps to celebrate the fact that in 
time of peace and employment, this debt 
is being increased at the rate of from 
five to ten billions a year. I rise to re- 
mind my Democratic friends that the 
purpose of the Jackson Day dinner seems 
to have changed in 115 years. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. I yield. 

Mr. DINGELL. How did the gentle- 
man vote on the tax cut in the Eightieth 
Congress? 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. I voted 
for all tax cuts. 

Mr. DINGELL. I thought so. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REM‘ KS 


Mr. PHILLIPS of California asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include extraneous matter. 

Mr, CRAWFORD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include a letter. 

Mr. SADLAK asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include two editorials. 

Mr. JUDD asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in four instances and in each to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. MILLER of California asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an edi- 
torial. 

SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Tuesday, fol- 
lowing the business of the day and any 
other special orders, I may address the 
House for 10 minutes. - 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BENTSEN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD, 


QUEEN OF AMERICA 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to express my appreciation to the 
thousands of women’s clubs and club- 
women throughout America who partici- 
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pated in the recent Queen of America 
contest on the Mutual Broadcasting 
System’s Queen for a Day program. 

This queen was not selected for her 
beauty qualifications alone, instead, she 
was chosen by women’s club representa- 
tives for her voluntary contributions in 
the field of public service, particularly 
among distressed and underprivileged 
people. 

It is with great personal pride that I 
mention Mrs. Sally Baker, a resident of 
Pikeville, Ky. She has given over a 
quarter century of her life aiding the 
people in the villages and mountains 
of eastern Kentucky. She was highly 
praised by hospitals, churches, and citi- 
zens and charity groups. She is truly the 
“queen of America.” Shortly she will de- 
part for a European tour to talk with 
individuals and groups participating in 
club work and humanitarian endeavors 
there. Iam sure that the Mutual Broad- 
casting System, its Queen for a Day pro- 
gram, and clubwomen of America have 
made a wise selection. Mrs. Sally Baker, 
of my own State of Kentucky, and from 
my own congressional district, is a 
worthy ambassador of good will. She 
represents the type of womanhood that 
makes up eastern Kentucky. 


THE PENNY POSTAL CARD 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I was interested in the remarks 
of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
EDWIN ARTHUR HALL] about the proposed 
increase in rates on the penny postal 
card. I would like to call his attention 
to the fact that we subsidize business in 
a big way through the present penny 
postal card. It costs about 2.6 cents to 
deliver each penny postal card, and 90 
percent of them are used by business 
firms in the solicitation of business or in 
the conduct of their business. This is a 
hidden subsidy that the Government is 
paying them. It is to wipe out a part of 
this subsidy that the bill I have men- 
tioned was introduced. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of California. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. This is just another 
attempt to wipe out a part of that deficit 
that the gentleman and his party have 
been talking about so much? 

Mr. MILLER of California. That is 
right. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of California. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. Why do you not bring a 
bill in here to raise the penny post card, 
and why do you not raise the price of 
parcel post, and a lot of things, and let 
them try to pay their own way? You 
will get a vote over here on that. 

Mr. MILLER of California. I will tell 
the gentleman there is a bill, H. R. 2945, 
that is presently before the Rules Com- 
mittee, that has been reported, and we 
hope to get it before the House shortly, 
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which raises the penny postal card. It 
also serves notice on the people who re- 
ceive these postal subsidies that we are 
going to end them. At the present time 
many businesses predicate that business 
on the subsidies they receive from the 
Government in the form of special treat- 
ment. We hope in time to end this prac- 
tice and eliminate the so-called postal 
deficit. 

Mr. RICH. Will the gentleman's bill 
pay its way? 

Mr. MILLER of California. Yes; part 
of it, not all of it. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GRANGER asked and was given 
permission to insert in the Appendix of 
the Recorp a radio broadcast, notwith- 
standing the fact that it exceeds the limit 
established by the Joint Committee on 
Printing and will cost $328, 

Mr. HOLIFIELD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include extraneous material. 

Mr. CLEMENTE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp on the story of the development 
of the typographical union. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. THOMPSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Record and include an 
editorial. 

Mr. COLMER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp in two separate 
instances and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. DINGELL asked and was given 
permission to insert in the RECORD a 
speech by the Honorable M. W. Szym- 
czak, a member of the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Federal Reserve System, not- 
withstanding the fact that it exceeds the 
limit prescribed by the Joint Committee 
on Printing and will cost $191.34. 

Mr. ANGELL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial on pen- 
sions and general welfare, written by 
E. B. Clark, of his district. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 20 minutes on Wednesday next, or if 
there be no session of the House that 
day, then on the following day, at the 
conclusion of the legislative business of 
the day and any special orders hereto- 
fore entered, on the subject Those Are 
Your Tax Laws. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection, 


EDITORIAL ABILITY 


Mr. HUBER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. HUBER. Mr. Speaker, on last 
Wednesday my local paper, the Akron 
Beacon-Journal, which is one of a chain 
having papers in Detroit, Miami, and 
Chicago, sponsored a high-school day 
and allowed high-school students to edit 
the paper. Two of the students, Shirley 
Schley, of St. Vincent High School, and 
Joe Cooper, of West High School, wrote 
editorials on the so-called welfare state. 

While we may or may not agree with 
their thinking, I am sure we will all agree 
that their freshness of thought is most 
inspiring. In view of the soggy drivel 
which most of our country’s newspapers 
inflict upon the reading public, I would 
suggest that many of them should re- 
cruit high-school students to write all of 
their editorials. 

No doubt some editorial writers may 
reply that we should elect high-school 
students to Congress, and to that I would 
have no objection. 

Reporters by and large get out and 
learn the facts, but too many editorial 
writers grind out the same old tunes, 
with never a new thought or idea. So I 
commend the editorials of these young 
people to the attention of the Members: 


TWO VIEWS ON THE WELFARE STATE 


As the 1950 campaign opens, both Demo- 
crat and Republican leaders are vigorously 
engaged in shaping party platforms. Al- 
ready the welfare state, that much-used 
and much-abused term, has entered the 
controversy. 

Philip Willkie, Republican representative 
to the Indiana State Legislature, substituted 
for this term one which better describes the 
goal of many Republicans. Mr. Willkie ap- 
peals for the opportunity state. In essence, 
his plan might be summed up as public 
welfare through private funds. 

Liberal Republicans are quite willing to 
agree that during the past 20 years the 
American concept of a democratic form of 
government has changed. Members of Con- 
gress are now charged not only with the re- 
sponsibility of the present welfare 
of the public, but with obtaining better 
conditions for more people. Besides the 
basic freedoms, many workers of today are 
asking for security. 

There has been an increasing tendency to 
obtain this security at the price of destroy- 
ing individuality. A person is not regarded 
as capable of thought and action, but rather 
as a statistic, an automaton that pays in- 
come tax and receives social security. 

Incentive was the spark that kindled early 
American democracy. Why not put this 
powerful force to work again? 

A few experiments along this line have 
been made in the past and proved success- 
ful. The New York Port Authority, with the 
cooperation of both New York and New Jer- 
sey, has succeeded in building and maintain- 
ing airports, bridges, and tunnels. These, 
while used by the public, have been financed 
exclusively with private funds. Similar 
action by New York City has made possible 
the building of modern low-cost housing by 
private concerns. 

When the Roosevelt administration took 
office, there was little private capital avail- 
able for this type of development. Now that 
the situation has almost reversed itself, it 
is time to take advantage of it. 

It remains for America to take advantage 
of the ingenuity and incentive that has made 


her great. 
SHIRLEY SCHLEY, 
St. Vincent High School. 
We have been progressing toward a wel- 
fare state from time immemorial. Each cen- 
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tury has seen a more intelligent man, a 
more progressive man, and a man willing to 
do more for himself and for humanity. The 
trend through the ages has been toward a 
more liberal form of government, 

The Government of the United States has 
followed the trend. We have had a type 
of welfare state ever since the first tariff 
was levied, ever since the Government 
started subsidizing groups in the country, 
and ever since there has been a United States 
Post Office Department, 

The fact that we've had a type of wel- 
fare state ever since we've been a nation is 
what the opponents of a welfare state have 
overlooked in their zeal to discredit it. 
When they continue to contend that they 
are against all the principles of a welfare 
state completely they fail to realize that this 
places them in opposition to fire and police 
departments, waterworks, tariffs, Federal 
grants, even the postal system. Clearly the 


issue is not whether to have a welfare state, 


but rather to what extent to have a wel- 
fare state. 

The welfare state should go to this extent: 

1. It should protect and safeguard the 
individual from matters over which the in- 
dividual has no control, but which can harm 
him, such as sickness, accident, old age, de- 
pression, and inflation, to mention a few. 

2. It should guarantee our citizens equal 
social, moral, and economic opportunities 
and equalize these opportunities. This in- 
cludes civil rights and aid to education. 

8. It should provide for the general wel- 
fore of the people by stepping in whenever 
the people need and want something they 
are not receiving adequately through pri- 
vate funds. A good example on this point 
is the Government's housing program. 

Truly a welfare state is just a state de- 
signed more and more to help the people 
help themselves. Actually a welfare state 
is a Fair Deal state. 

Many liberal Republicans will concede 
the need for certain welfare legislation but 
they will argue, “Let’s do it through pri- 
vate funds.” This is a utopian attitude. 
Private business on the whole is neither 
willing nor able to provide for the public 
welfare. The Government is the people’s in- 
strument and because it is both able and 
willing, it looks out for the public welfare. 

Others condemn the welfare state because 
it can be mismanaged or because it can be 
carried too far and become socialism. That 
is true. Anything can be mismanaged or 
carried too far. 

The people need and want a welfare state. 
They proved it in the last election. We 
should not look at the welfare state seeing 
only its cost and not its value. 

Jor COOPER, 
West High School. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES—SECOND ANNUAL RE- 
PORT FOR THE PHILIPPINE ALIEN 
PROPERTY ADMINISTRATION (H. DOC. 
NO. 449) 

The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States, which was read, and 
together with the accompanying papers 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith for the informa- 
tion of the Congress the second annual 
report for the Philippine Alien Property 
Administration for the fiscal year ended 


June 30, 1948. 
Harry S. TRUMAN. 
Tue WHITE House, January 13, 1950. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES—THE RUBBER POLICY 
OF THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC. NO. 
448) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States, which was read, 
‘and together with the accompanying 
papers referred to the Committee on the 
Armed Services and ordered to be 
printed, with illustrations: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

The tremendous increase in the use of 
rubber is one of the outstanding features 
of our industrial development in the last 
50 years. Rubber has become indipen- 
sable to the United States, in both peace 
and war, Yet, 10 years ago this country 
was dependent for practically all of its 
supply of this essential material on areas 
halfway around the world. Early in 
World War II these areas were lost, and 
it became necessary to develop a domes- 
tic source of rubber. The creation, in 
the midst of war, of a new industry capa- 
ble of supplying a million tons of syn- 
thetic rubber a year was one of the great 
achievements of our war effort. 

Since the war, the sources of natural 
rubber have again become available to 
us, and production has increased as the 
destruction and dislocations of war have 
been overcome. At the same time, the 
world demand for rubber has risen so far 
above the prewar levels that the supply 
of natural rubber is still less than de- 
mand. Thus, continued production of 
synthetic rubber in this country has pre- 
vented a serious world rubber shortage. 

Facilities for producing general-pur- 
pose synthetic rubber, commonly called 
GR-S, are owned by the Government, as 
are the plants for producing butyl, the 
type of synthetic rubber used primarily 
in inner tubes. Facilities for producing 
other types of synthetic rubber are now 
all privately owned. In 1949 about 289,- 
000 long tons of GR-S and 52,000 long 
tons of butyl were produced by the Gov- 
ernment. In addition, about 53,000 long 
tons of other synthetic rubbers were pro- 
duced in privately owned plants. 

It is essential to our national security 
that facilities to produce enough high- 
quality synthetic rubber to meet our 
needs in an emergency be continuously 
available. We must build up a stock pile 
of natural rubber, and we have been do- 
ing so, but the accumulation of a stock 
pile large enough to meet all emergency 
needs for rubber is impractical. We must 
be equipped to meet the bulk of our needs 
from domestically produced rubber. 

The Government’s synthetic rubber 
activities are now conducted under the 
Rubber Act of 1948, which expires on 
June 30, 1950. This legislation provides 
that capacity for production of syn- 
thetic rubber shall be maintained in the 
United States at all times, and requires 
that minimum quantities shall be pro- 
duced and consumed each year. It pro- 
vides authority for continued Govern- 
ment production of synthetic rubber, for 
regulations requiring its consumption in 
‘certain products, for stand-by mainte- 
nance of plants not in operation, and for 
continued Government research in syn- 
thetic rubber, Although the act pro- 
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hibits the disposal of the facilities in the 
synthetic rubber program, it declares it 
to be the policy of the Congress that 
Government ownership shall terminate 
whenever consistent with national secu- 
rity. The act provides that on or before 
January 15, 1950, the President shall rec- 
ommend to the Congress “legislation with 
respect to disposal of Government-owned 
rubber-producing facilities * * to- 
gether with such other recommendations 
as he deems desirable and appropriate.” 

As a basis for making recommenda- 
tions to the Congress, I have had made 
a thorough investigation of all aspects 
of the rubber problem. A report sum- 
marizing the results of this investigation 
is transmitted to the Congress with this 
message. The detailed recommendations 
in that report have my approval. 

The rubber policy of the United States 
should be based upon the fundamental 
national objectives of protection of the 
national security, promotion of a free 
competitive economy, and achievement 
of a peaceful and prosperous world. I 
recommend that legislation succeeding 
the Rubber Act of 1948 be enacted, set- 
ting forth this rubber policy, and provid- 
ing for continuation of the synthetic 
rubber industry in a manner consistent 
with these objectives. 

In order to maintain the productive 
capacity needed in the event of emergen- 
cy, the President should have the au- 
thority to designate the plants which 
must be kept available at all times for 
synthetic rubber production. On the 
basis of present technology and estimat- 
ed requirements, it appears that our 
present plant capacity of nearly a mil- 
lion tons a year should be maintained to 
be prepared to meet emergency needs for 
synthetic rubber. It is not necessary, 
however, that all this capacity be in op- 
eration. Maintenance in a stand-by 
condition of those plants which are not 
being used should, therefore, be author- 
ized. 

In order to encourage technological 
development in the production and use 
of synthetic rubber and to provide a 
basis for rapid expansion of production 
if this proves necessary, at least a min- 
imum quantity of each type of synthetic 
rubber must be produced and consumed. 
Certain types of synthetic rubber, which 
are privately manufactured, have estab- 
lished a sufficiently strong position in the 
competitive market to assure a continu- 
ing demand for them, Recent improve- 
ments in butyl rubber, which is produced 
only in Government-owned plants, make 
it superior to natural rubber for use in 
inner tubes, its major use. It is probable, 
therefore, that as soon as private produc- 
tion of butyl begins, this type of syn- 
thetic rubber will be produced and con- 
sumed in adequate volume in a competi- 
tive market. Until butyl is privately pro- 
duced, however, the President should 
have the authority to determine the min- 
imum quantities of butyl which must be 
produced and consumed, and to the ex- 
tent necessary to require its use in speci- 
fied products. 

The situation with respect to general- 
purpose synthetic rubber (GR-S) is not 
quite so favorable. Since it is not yet a 
satisfactory substitute for natural rubber 
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in all of the products for which it would 
be used in an emergency, it is desirable 
that the Government’s authority to con- 
duct research in this field continue. The 
physical properties of GR-S have been 
steadily improved in recent years, and at 
present the quality differences between 
GR-S and natural rubber for peacetime 
general-purpose uses (chiefly passenger- 
car tires) are not significant. Price dif- 
ferentials are likely to be the determin- 
ing factor in the choice between the two 
rubbers for most uses. It is very possible 
that for some time to come a consider- 
able volume of GR-S production will be 
required, since the supply of natural rub- 
ber is not likely to be sufficient to meet 
world market demand. This possibility, 
however, is not an adequately depend- 
able base for national security planning. 

I believe that, at the present time, at 
least one-quarter of total consumption 
of GR-S and natural rubber, and not less 
than 200,000 long tons annually, should 
be GR-S. However, the needed level of 
production and consumption may change 
over the next few years with changes in 
world conditions. Therefore, the Presi- 
dent should be given the authority to 
establish from time to time the minimum 
level of production and consumption nec- 
essary to the national security. 

The present technological position of 
general-purpose synthetic rubber is such 
that it probably could not compete for 
bulk uses with natural rubber offered at 
significantly lower prices. There is thus 
no adequate assurance that the demand 
for GR-S either because of the possible 
shortage of natural rubber or because of 
its technological qualities, will be suffi- 
cient to insure production and consump- 
tion at levels necessary for national secu- 
rity. The President should, therefore, 
have authority to require the use of GR-S 
in certain products to the extent neces- 
sary to assure such production and con- 
sumption. 

The minimum level of production and 
consumption should not be higher than 
the national security requires, for if it 
were, it would unduly prevent consumers 
in this country from realizing the bene- 
fits of market competition, and interfere 
with our objectives of expanding world 
trade and world prosperity. 

It is my earnest hope that controls on 
consumption of GRS may be reduced or 
suspended over the next few years, as 
technological improvements result in in- 
creasing quantities of general-purpose 
synthetic rubber being consumed without 
Government support. This development 
should be stimulated by the disposal of 
the Government’s plants to private 
owners. 

The President should be authorized to 
dispose of the synthetic rubber facilities 
to private owners, under conditions 
which will protect the national security 
and promote effective competition. 

The disposal of these plants while pro- 
moting effective competition will present 
many difficult problems. The plants are 
large and involve large-scale operations, 
Furthermore, only a few plants are re- 
quired to meet the probable demand for 
both required and anticipated voluntary 
consumption of synthetic rubber. The 
legislation authorizing disposal should 
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take account of these facts, and provide 
specific standards designed to assure that 
the disposal program will actively pro- 
mote effective competition and avoid 
monopolistic concentration. 

A special problem will arise when gen- 
eral-purpose synthetic rubber plants are 
privately owned, if the Government con- 
tinues to require the use of synthetic rub- 
ber in certain products. In this situa- 
tion, the Government must see that syn- 
thetic rubber is made available on fair 
and reasonable terms and conditions to 
those required to use it. Such Govern- 
ment intervention in the normal buyer- 
seller relationship will present difficult 
practical problems for both industry and 
Government. Development of a vigorous 
private synthetic rubbe: industry, how- 
ever, may soon result in adequate con- 
sumption of synthetic rubber to permit 
removal of Government regulation. 

I believe that the policies outlined in 
this message and the detailed recom- 
mendations contained in the accom- 
panying report provide a sound program 
for action. For this reason, the legisla- 
tion establishing these policies can be of 
relatively long duration. Furthermore, a 
firmly established legislative framework 
is highly desirable if disposal of the Goy- 
ernment’s synthetic rubber plants is to 
be successful. Irecommend the adoption 
of legislation of 10 years’ duration in 
order to provide adequate protection of 
the national security and to contribute 
to the development of a vigorous, com- 
petitive, and privately owned synthetic- 
rubber industry in the United States. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

Tue WHITE House, January 14, 1950. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Consent Calendar. 

RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM THE 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 


The Clerk called the first bill on the 
Consent Calendar, H. R. 2988, to provide 
for a Resident Commissioner from the 
Virgin Islands, and for other purposes. 

Mr. DEANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

BENEFITS FOR ANNUITANTS WHO RE- 
TIRED PRIOR TO APRIL 1, 1948 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4295) 
to provide benefits for annuitants who 
retired under the Civil Service Retire- 
ment Act of May 29, 1930, prior to April 
1, 1948. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

ERECTION AND OPERATION OF A MUSEUM 
AT KLUKWAN, ALASKA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2012) 
to authorize the erection and operation 
of a museum at Klukwan, Alaska. 
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Mr. DEANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 
PRACTITIONERS BEFORE ADMINISTRA- 

TIVE AGENCIES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4446) 
to protect the public with respect to prac- 
titioners before administrative agencies. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


NATIONAL CEMETERY AT FORT LOGAN, 
COLO. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4548) 
to provide for the utilization as a na- 
tional cemetery of surplus Army Depart- 
ment owned military real property at 
Fort Logan, Colo. 

Mr.FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed over 
without prejudice, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

PUBLIC AIRPORTS SERVING NATIONAL 

PARKS, NATIONAL MONUMENTS, AND 

NATIONAL RECREATION AREAS, 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1283) to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
acquire, construct, operate, and main- 
tain public airports in, or in close prox- 
imity to, national parks, monuments, and 
recreation areas, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL LABOR 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5557) 
to provide for coordination of arrange- 
ments for the employment of agricul- 
tural workers, admitted for temporary 
agricultural employment from foreign 
countries in the Western Hemisphere, to 
assure that the migration of such work- 
ers will be limited to the minimum num- 


bers required to meet domestic labor 


shortages, and for other purposes. 

Mr. DEANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

FOREST RECREATIONAL RESOURCES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2419) 
relating to the disposition of moneys re- 
ceived from the national forests. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 
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PROVIDING FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF 
CERTAIN VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 
HOSPITALS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5965) 
to provide for the construction of certain 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. DEANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


PROVIDING FOR THE SETTLEMENT OF 
CERTAIN PARTS OF ALASKA BY WAR 
VETERANS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4424) 
to provide for the settlement of certain 
parts of Alaska by war veterans. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDING THE FEDERAL AIRPORT ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1282) to 
authorize grants under the Federal Air- 
port Act for minor projects at major air- 
ports, and for other purposes. 

Mr. DEANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


ALASKA AIRPORTS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2436) to 
amend the act entitled “An act to au- 
thorize the construction, protection, op- 
eration, and maintenance of public air- 
ports in the Territory of Alaska.” 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that this bill 
be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 


SERVICEMEN’S READJUSTMENT ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2596) re- 
lating to education or training of veter- 
ans under title II of the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act (Public Law 346, 78th 
Cong., June 22, 1944). 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. That completes the 
list of the eligible bills on the Consent 
Calendar. 

Under previous order of the House, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. GOSSETT] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

THREE HUNDRED MILLION ADDITIONAL 
REVENUE FROM IMPORTED OIL 


Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill which should 
raise approximately $300,000,000 a year 
from a relatively untaxed source, to wit, 
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foreign crude oil imports and derivatives 
thereof. Furthermore, such a measure 
would furnish some sorely needed protec- 
tion to American labor and American in- 
dustry. Why should we permit compara- 
tively untaxed, unregulated foreign in- 
dustry and labor to destroy heavily taxed, 
heavily regulated domestic labor and in- 
dustry? Not only is the American petro- 
leum industry being crowded out of 
world markets but we are permitting 
world markets to move into this country 
and displace a domestic production of 
which this country produces and can 
continue to produce a great surplus. 

This is not good business or good eco- 

nomics and is not in the public interest. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill I have today in- 
troduced is as follows: 

A bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
by increasing the excise tax on imported 
crude petroleum and crude petroleum de- 
rivatives 
Be it enacted, etc., That it is hereby de- 

clared to be the policy of Congress, in view of 
the essentiality of petroleum and derivatives 
thereof to the welfare and security of the 
Nation, to encourage the development and 
maintenance of sources of petroleum within 
the United States in order to prevent a dan- 
gerous and unnecessary dependence by the 
United States upon foreign sources for sup- 
plies of petroleum. It is further declared to 
be the policy of Congress that imported pe- 
troleum and derivatives thereof should not 
be permitted to destroy domestic industry or 
displace domestic labor, and further should 
be required to make a fair and equitable con- 
tribution to Federal revenues. 

Sec. 2. To carry out the policy of this act 
section 3422 (53 Stat. 414) of the Internal 
Revenue Code hereby is amended to provide 
import taxes on petroleum and derivatives 
as follows: 

“Crude petroleum and all liquid deriva- 
tives of crude petroleum, except lubricating 
oil, 24% cents per gallon; lubricating oil, 4 
cents per gallon; paraffin and other petroleum 
wax products, 1 cent per pound.” 

Sec. 3. For the purposes of administering 
section 3420 and section 3422 of the Internal 
Revenue Code imports of petroleum and de- 
rivatives thereof shall include imported pe- 
troleum and derivatives thereof for supplies 
for vessels at United States ports, but shall 
exclude petroleum and derivatives thereof 
imported for manufacture and reexport, 

Sec. 4. The import taxes established by this 
act shall apply notwithstanding any action 
heretofore taken pursuant to the authority 
of section 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended, and shall not be subject to in- 
crease or decrease or modification in any 
matter whatever under the authority of sec- 
tion 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, 
or any other law. 


Imports of foreign oil into the United 
States are now averaging approximately 
750,000 barrels daily. Practically all of 
this is either, first, crude oil; or, second, 
residual fuel oil. About two-thirds of 
the total is crude oil and about one-third 
is residual fuel oil. Imports of other 
petroleum products such as gasoline, 
kerosene, and home heating oils are in- 
significant and do not today present a 
problem. The bill I have introduced, 
therefore, is directed mainly at crude oil 
and residual fuel oil which are causing 
the present injury being suffered by the 
domestic industry. 

In 1932 Congress established a tax on 
crude oil and residual fuel oil of 21 cents 
a barrel. Under the trade agreements 
with Venezuela in 1939 and Mexico in 
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1943 this tax was reduced to one-half 
of its original amount or 10% cents per 
barrel. It is generally recognized that a 
tax of 104% cents a barrel on crude oil 
and residual fuel oil is ineffective in 
placing imports on a competitive basis 
with the domestic industry and it is in- 
sufficient to prevent foreign oil from 
taking over the home markets as has 
been occurring during the past few years. 
To place foreign oil on a basis that will 
prevent it from further displacement of 
American labor, from further absorption 
of the home markets and from further 
destruction of the domestic industry, will 
require a substantial increase in the 
existing taxes. I am, therefore, propos- 
ing that a tax of 242 cents per gallon or 
$1.05 per barrel be established on both 
crude oil and residual fuel oil. 

The tax established by Congress in 
1932 on gasoline and other motor fuels 
was 234 cents per gallon, on lubricating 
oil, 4 cents per gallon; and on paraffin 
and wax products, 1 cent per pound. 
Under the trade-agreements program all 
of these taxes have been reduced by 50 
percent. I am proposing that these 
taxes, which were intended by Congress 
to be outside the purview of the trade- 
agreements program, be restored to their 
original amounts. 

The legislative history of the Trade 
Agreements Act shows it was the under- 
standing and the intent of Congress 
when it provided Executive authority in 
1934 to negotiate trade agreements that 
the excise taxes on oil, coal, copper, and 
lumber were not to be the subject of 
negotiations with foreign countries. 
These excise taxes differ from a tariff or 
customs duty and were given special 
treatment because the excise taxes, as 
a part of the revenue law, are reviewed 
periodically by Congress, The record 
clearly shows that Congress intended to 
retain full control over these excise taxes, 
The Ways and Means Committee of the 
Seventy-third Congress in its report on 
the pending trade agreements bill said: 

In order that the necessary reciprocity may 
be accorded, the President is empowered to 
promise that existing duties which affect im- 
ported goods will not be increased during 
the term of any particular agreement. It 
should be carefully noted, however, that the 
President is given no right to reduce or in- 
crease any excise duty. His power of reduc- 
tion of duties is limited to those which are 
in fact customs duties. 


The Senate Committee on Finance 
adopted the Ways and Means Committee 
report, including the above language. 

In addition, Senator Harrison, chair- 
man of the Senate Finance Committee, 
on May 17, 1934, in presenting the bill 
to the Senate called specific attention to 
excise taxes and their position with re- 
spect to the trade agreements authority, 
saying: 

It was the intent of those who framed the 
legislation, and of the House in passing the 
bill, that they would be frozen; in other 
words they might not be modified. * * * 


They cannot be increased and they cannot 
be lowered. 


This intent and understanding on the 
part of Congress was further evidenced 
a few years later when in 1939 it was 
proposed that the excise tax on copper 
would be the subject of negotiation in 
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an agreement with Chile. At that time 
Senators HaypDEN and Ashurst, of Ari- 
zona, filed a brief with the State Depart- 
ment in protest of the proposed consid- 
eration to reduce the excise tax on cop- 
per. They said, in referring to the excise 
taxes: 

For the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment to reduce them, by negotiation with a 
foreign government, would constitute a seri- 
ous and substantial breach of faith with the 
Congress. 


In the bill I have introduced I propose 
that the import tax shall apply on im- 
ported oil that is used as supplies for ves- 
sels at United States ports. Under the 
Internal Revenue Code imports for vessel 
supplies are exempted from the import 
tax. Such imports during the past year 
have averaged from 60,000 to 75,000 bar- 
rels per day. The supplies for vessels at 
United States ports are a part of the 
domestic market. It is in our national 
interest that the domestic industry be 
able to supply these requirements at all 
times. It is important that this portion 
of our needs does not become dependent 
upon an uncertain source of supply. A 
tax on these imports will also provide a 
substantial source of revenue. In line 
with past practice, my bill further pro- 
vides that imports for manufacture and 
reexport are not subject to the tax. 

Mr. Speaker, the world now produces a 
surplus of crude petroleum and its deriv- 
atives. Much of the foreign production 
which we now find so competitive with 
our domestic production has been fi- 
nanced by American money. Imports 
which have now risen to the staggering 
amount of 750,000 barrels per day are 
still rising and will doubtless soon reach 
the amount of a million barrels per day. 
This tremendous flow of relatively un- 
taxed, unregulated foreign oil should 
contribute not less than $300,000,000 a 
year to our needy Treasury. Not only 
this, but our American labor and our 
American industries are entitled to the 
small degree of protection which this 
bill would afford. 

Notwithstanding some statements to 
the contrary, we in this country now 
produce and will continue to produce a 
surplus of crude petroleum and the deriv- 
atives of crude petroleum. We are a 
surplus producer of these commodities, 
Not only that, but vast new fields have 
been discovered throughout the world, 
and the world is now a surplus producer 
of crude petroleum and the derivatives 
thereof. 

In the Middle East, largely by Ameri- 
can companies, fabulous new oil reserves 
have been discovered, and vast produc- 
tion is now occurring in that area. 
American companies, too, have devel- 
oped great fields in Venezuela and vast 
new supplies have been discovered in 
Canada. In 1936 we were a net ex- 
porter of crude petroleum and crude- 
petroleum products in the net amount 
of approximately 200,000 barrels per 
day. Now, get this picture. From a 
net exporter of this surplus commodity, 
one that we produce in surplus here in 
our domestic economy, we have now be- 
come a net importer of this same com- 
modity in the amount of around 300,000 
barrels per day. 
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Now, what has been the effect of these 
tremendous imports of foreign crude oil 
and the derivatives thereof? In my own 
State of Texas which, as you gentlemen 
know, is an oil-producing State, our 
allowables, that is the amount of crude 
oil we are permitted to produce, have 
been reduced by the railroad commis- 
sion, the conservation agency of our 
State, by approximately the same 
amount as our imports. Within the last 
year the State of Texas has suffered in 
tax-revenue loss alone more than $30,- 
000,000 because of this reduced produc- 
tion of crude oil and the derivatives of 
crude oil. 

The Texas Legislature is convening 
this month to levy new taxes in our State 
to take up the slack as the result of the 
loss of revenue because of curtailed oil 
production, production which we have 
been compelled to reduce largely because 
of imported foreign crude oil. Through 
ECA, through loans, and through other 
methods, we have subsidized to a large 
extent the exploration and development, 
in these foreign areas of the world, of 
these vast supplies of crude oil, therefore 
it seems to me that a sense of fairness 
and of equity to the American taxpayer 
alone ought to cause us to give serious 
consideration to increasing the excise 
tax on crude petroleum and the deriva- 
tives of crude petroleum. 

Now. we are faced with a situation 
where domestic labor is being forced 
into idleness. Refineries are being 
closed. Independents in the industry 
are going broke. Businesses allied with 
them are suffering. The situation 
grows worse instead of better. Impor- 
tation of foreign oil will probably soon 
rise to a million barrels per day or more. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr, 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOSSETT. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I do 

not understand just what the gentleman 
is telling us here. Does he mean that if 
we had a higher excise tax on petroleum 
and crude products that would increase 
the supply of oil? 
Mr. GOSSETT. No; I say we have a 
surplus of oil, and our domestic oil is 
being supplanted by foreign oil which 
comes in relatively tax-free. I say that 
domestic labor and domestic industry is 
entitled to some protection against utter 
destruction from foreign competition. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. What 
the gentleman proposes is to increase the 
tax on the oil that comes in or on the 
domestic oil? 

Mr. GOSSETT. No; I propose to in- 
crease the tax on imported crude oil and 
the derivatives thereof. I want to bring 
the tax up to around a dollar a barrel. It 
will have no effect on the supplies, except 
that it will mean that our domestic pro- 
ducers can supply the domestic demand 
rather than having this foreign oil 
brought in for the domestic market. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Then it 
is not a tax on domestic oil? 

Mr. GOSSETT. No. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? P 

Mr. GOSSETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, 

Mr. RICH. Iam glad to see the gen- 
tleman come in here and talk for tariffs 
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on products coming into this country, 
It is a real joy to me to see that com- 
ing from that side of the House, because 
of the fact that you have given the Presi- 
dènt and the State Department now 
under the reciprocal-trade-agreements 
program the right and the power to cut 
down these tariffs. 

This removal of all duties on imports 
is wrong because eventually you will be 
putting our working people out of their 
jobs and you will have our industry 
closed down. It is high time that some- 
body on that side began to see that. I 
take my hat off to you, sir, and I hope 
you will get many more Members on 
that side to do something because if you 
do not you will find that labor in this 
country will be out of luck. They will 
not have a job and the industries will 
be closed down and out of business. 

Mr. GOSSETT. I thank the gentle- 
man. I might say to the gentleman 
that thousands of workers are already 
out of jobs because of this foreign oil 
coming into this country in an ever- 
increasing flood. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOSSETT. I yield. 

Mr. GAVIN. Would the gentleman 
care to discuss the ECA situation where- 
by we are making loans or grants to 
foreign. refineries which will be in com- 
petition with our own export business? 

Mr. GOSSETT. I do not have all of 
the data before me, but I do know that 
ECA money is being used in some degree, 
at least, to build refineries abroad and to 
develop production by foreign countries. 
The British have recently declared their 
intention to quit using dollars in the pur- 
chase of oil and they are closing the 
British market, or at least threatening 
to close it in substantial degree to Amer- 
ican oil. 

In other words here is a world market 
which we have had some part in hereto- 
fore and now we are not only losing our 
world markets in crude petroleum, but 
foreign oil is coming in from all over the 
world and supplanting our domestic sup- 
ply to a dangerous degree. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Priest). The time of the gentleman 
from Texas has expired. 

Mr. GAVIN, Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman may 
be permitted to proceed for three addi- 
tional minutes, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GAVIN. Then, in other words, 
along with the importation of crude oil, 
which is working a hardship on the pe- 
troleum industry and the independent 
producers, we are asking these independ- 
ent producers in the petroleum industry 
to furnish the money, through taxes, 
which go to the Government and then 
the ECA is developing these refinery pro- 
grams abroad which will bring about 
competition for our independent pro- 
ducers here? In other words they are 
furnishing the money to sharpen the 
razor that is cutting their economic 
throat; is that not right? 

Mr. GOSSETT. To a certain degree. 
The small independent producer in this 
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country in effect is helping to finance 
their own destruction so far as foreign 
competition goes. This tax that I am 
proposing would be to some degree an 
equalization tax. 

Mr. GAVIN. That is right. I quite 
agree. The gentleman has made a very 
fine statement. Could the gentleman 
tell us approximately how many barrels 
of oil are being imported into this coun- 
try monthly, or daily? 

Mr. GOSSETT. Roughly 750,000 bar- 
rels per day. We are told by the major 
importers, who are quite frank and hon- 
est about it that that figure is going up. 
The State Department has estimated 
that importations will increase and I 
make the prediction that within the next 
few months we will be getting into this 
country 1,000,000 barrels per day of crude 
oil from foreign fields. 

Mr. GAVIN. What was it last year 
at this time? 

Mr. GOSSETT. The gentleman means 
in 1948? 

Mr. GAVIN. Yes. 

Mr. GOSSETT. Ibelieve it was around 
500,000 barrels a day, or even less. 

Mr. GAVIN. And it is rapidly in- 
creasing? 

Mr. GOSSETT. The import curve is 
going up rapidly. 

Mr. GAVIN. And the market for the 
independent producers is going down be- 
cause they cannot find a market for their 
oil and refineries are being closed down; 
is that not correct? 

Mr. GOSSETT. Refineries are being 
closed by the dozen. Research is 
being slowed and exploration is being 
curtailed. Nobody with any information 
on this subject at all in this country has 
any idea that we are running out of oil. 
We have tremendous known reserves 
which are not being drilled. The inde- 
pendents, your wildcatters in the indus- 
try, have quit looking for oil to a large 
extent because it is not profitable any 
longer. 

Another thing we should remember is 
if we get into a war, my dear sir, we are 
going to have to depend on our domestic 
supplies for our own domestic economy. 

We are being shortsighted in the in- 
terests of our own national defense when 
we destroy or seriously impair so vital a 
domestic industry. 

Mr. GAVIN. Unless we permit these 
independents to live, we cannot build up 
our reserves so that in the event we are 
catapulted into a cataclysm of war we 
are going to find ourselves in difficulties 
unless we have these reserves of oil; is 
that not correct? 

Mr. GOSSETT. The gentleman is ex- 
actly right. I thank him for his con- 
tribution. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOSSETT. I yield. 

Mr. KEEFE. From the gentleman’s 
statement I understand that what he is 
complaining about is the importation of 
foreign oil with little or no tax on it and 
the fact that this oil, which is cheaply 
produced is being dumped on our Amer- 
ican market to the detriment of the in- 
dependent oil producers in our own coun- 
try. Is that right? 

on GOSSETT. That is quite right, 
Sir. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Texas has again 
expired. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for an additional 5 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Priest). Permit the Chair to state 
there are other special orders. How- 
ever, the Chair will put the request. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Gossett] is 
recognized for an additional 5 minutes. 

Mr, KEEFE. The gentleman has 
made his plea, as I understand it, in be- 
half of the independent producers of oil? 

Mr. GOSSETT. That is correct. 

Mr. KEEFE. The large oil companies 
are in the foreign field, are they not? 

Mr.GOSSETT. There are about 11 of 
them that constitute the majors of the 
industry in this country. They are the 
chief importers. They also have most 
of these reserves in foreign fields. 

Mr. KEEFE. They are either actual 
American corporations or subsidiaries of 
American corporations that have de- 
veloped oil in foreign countries which 
they are bringing into this country in 
competition with the independent pro- 
ducers in America? Is that right? 

Mr. GOSSETT, That is 95 percent 
correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. KEEFE. What the sentleman 
proposes to do, as I understand it, is to 
levy a tax upon that oil that comes into 
this country from foreign countries? Is 
that right? 

Mr. GOSSETT. That is exactly right. 

Mr. KEEFE. That is a tariff, is it not? 
Call it what you want to. 

Mr. GOSSETT. It might be called a 
tariff, but in the revenue code it is called 
an excise tax. There is a distinction. 

Mr. KEEFE. It does not make any 
difference what you call it, the result is 
the same. You are seeking protection 
for the independent oil producer against 
the importation of cheaply produced oil, 
produced in foreign countries? Is that 
not what you are asking? 

Mr. GOSSETT. That is part of it, 
There are many reasons. First, is protec- 
tion. Second, is revenue. Third, is to keep 
the domestic industry on its feet against 
the day when we probably would need it. 
Another is the over-all benefit to our 
entire domestic economy. 

Mr. KEEFE. Let me ask the gentle- 
man: What you are asking, therefore, is 
the old theory of tariff for revenue, as 
distinguished against a purely protective 
tariff? 

Mr.GOSSETT. Well, is the gentleman 
for it or against it? 

Mr. KEEFE. I am not being inter- 
rogated. 

Mr. GOSSETT. I am not a tariff ex- 
pert. I do not want to make a speech 
on the tariff just here. 

Mr. KEEFE. I will say this to the gen- 
tleman, that what I am interested in, and 
I think the problem is becoming very, 
very acute right now, and you do not need 
to limit it to oil. You can apply it toa 
half dozen industries. For instance, in 
my own district, one of them, notably the 
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domestic fur industry, which has been 
put out of business by cheaper products 
coming in under the reciprocal trade- 
agreements program, free, or practically 
free of any tax or tariff protection. So I 
am interested, in answer to the gentle- 
man’s question to me, in seeing to it if we 
can develop a system in this country that 
will protect your industry and protect 
my industry, so that labor will have a 
chance to work in this country and these 
people who were so optimistic in the past, 
talking about the wonders and the glories 
of free trade, are just now beginning to 
awaken and become alive to the fact that 
apparently it is a one-way street, as far 
as it affects America. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOSSETT. I yield to my col- 
league. 

Mr. LUCAS. I think the gentleman is 
to be commended for his statement with 
reference to the protection for the 
domestic producers of oil. I think the 
gentleman might well describe to the 
House the effect that has resulted from 
the high importation of oil, on our small 
producers and on our independent pro- 
ducers, in that they are not continuing 
their exploration of the oil flelds, and 
they are fast going into the hands of 
the large producers, creating a greater 
and greater monopoly in the oil produc- 
tion. 

Mr. GOSSETT. That is a very fine 
point, and I thank my colleague. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOSSETT. I yield to my col- 
league. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I want to com- 
mend the gentleman for the statement 
he has made, and to say that the last 
meeting I attended in my district before 
returning here was with the free and 
independent producers from the east 
Texas oil fields in Texas. I sincerely 
think that the State Department is not 
considering the plight of this industry as 
carefully as it should. I thought that so 
strongly that when I returned here, the 
first contact I made with any department 
was to get in touch with the Secretary 
of State and describe to him as best I 
could that which had been told me by 
these independent producers. 

Mr. GOSSETT. I know the gentle- 
man has been working hard on this 
problem. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOSSETT. I yield to my col- 
league. 

Mr. TEAGUE. The remark was just 
made that the best way to conserve oil 
is to keep it in the ground. Is that 
entirely true? 

Mr. GOSSETT. That is not true, 
There are 8,000,000,000 barrels of known 
reserves that are produced in stripper 
wells. When you let a cow go dry, you 
do not start milking her again the next 
day. When you let these wells go dry, 
you have lost that oil forever. These are 
the first wells to be retired, to go out of 
production when this competition comes 
in, and they are now being abandoned by 
the thousands. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. 
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Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman’s time 
may be extended five additional minutes, 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, and I shall not, I 
wish to ask the gentleman a question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Kansas asks unanimous 
consent that the time of the gentleman 
from Texas be extended five additional 
minutes; is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Texas is recognized for 
five additional minutes, 

Mr. GOSSETT. I now yield to the 
gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. REES. I merely wish to commend 
the gentleman for his effort in dealing 
with this problem. I hope that he may 
be able to secure a majority of this House 
to support his proposal. The gentleman 
well knows that I have done some work 
on this question myself, and I could very 
well join with him in extending my re- 
marks and telling him about the work I 
have done. 

Mr. GOSSETT. I know the gentle- 
man from Kansas has introduced a bill 
to place a quota on imported crude oil 
and that he has done a great deal of 
studying on this problem. His State is 
being injured by excessive importation of 
crude oil. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, 
gentleman yield again? 

Mr. GOSSETT. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. I hope the gentleman will 
go further than oil in the work he is 
trying to do. I had a letter from a con- 
cern in Pittsburgh that manufactures 
tool steel, the writer stating that because 
of imports of tool steel into this country 
he is unable to keep his plant going, and 
he asked: “Can you not do something 
about getting an excise tax or a tariff on 
imported tool steel?” 

I said “No,” that I could not heip him 
at all, because I had no influence what- 
ever with the administration, that he 
would have to call in his labor leaders 
and tell them that they would be out of 
jobs, and get them to go down to see Mr, 
Truman if he wanted to get any results. 
I think that is the only way in the world 
that these manufacturers are going to 
get any relief, to make labor realize that 
their men will be out of jobs if this im- 
portation is not stopped. 

Mr. GAVIN. If the gentleman will 
yield, Mr. Speaker, I might state that 
the concern the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania is talking about is a Pittsburgh 
steel industry. The basic wage rate for 
steelworkers in the United States is 
$1.65; in Canada it is 97 cents; in Sweden 
it is 37 cents. Under the reciprocal 
trade treaties Canada reduced the price 
to 1344 cents. The price in this country 
is 15 cents. Canada gets this preference, 
& country that has balanced its budget, 
and that last year, I understand, had a 
surplus of $90,000,000. We still have an 
unbalanced budget and are still follow- 
ing this policy of breaking down the in- 
dustrial and economic life of our coun- 
try. As the gentleman said, labor should 
investigate these conditions. They cer- 
tainly have something to think about in 
the steel industry. 


will the 
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Mr. DINGELL. Mr, Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOSSETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, these 
gentlemen are going to have a chance to 
declare themselves on excise taxes. 
They are either for them or against 
them. I have always been opposed to 
excise taxes; I am going to be opposed 
to this excise tax. They can say what 
they want despite the fact there is a lot 
of backslapping between representa- 
tives of the coal States and represent- 
atives of the oil States. Where do you 
come in now in defense of your tourists 
who were short of gasoline and were 
rationed and denied gasoline in and 
around Chicago, Detroit, and the great 
tourist State of Pennsylvania? What 
are you going to do for your tourists, for 
your automobile gasoline user? Do you 
want to up the price of gasoline? It is 
too high now. 

Mr. GOSSETT. There is no shortage 
of gasoline; there has been no shortage 
of gasoline; there will be no shortage of 
gasoline. 

Mr. DINGELL. There was last sum- 
mer. 

Mr. GOSSETT. If there was, then it 
was due to some transportation diffi- 
culty, not to any inadequacy of supplies, 
because storage is full of gasoline. Many 
gasoline refineries are being closed. 

I now yield to my friend the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Krocx], who 
has done a lot of work on this problem 
as a member of the Small Business Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. KEOGH. It has been suggested 
in some quarters that the reduction of 
the allowable production in such produc- 
ing States as Texas, and the effort to 
impose restrictions on the imports of 
petroleum and petroleum products have 
for their objective the maintenance of 
an abnormally high price structure in 
centers like the metropolitan area of 
New York. 

Mr.GOSSETT. This question does not 
involve price structure at all, because the 
price has not been reduced and will not 
be reduced on account of imports. Iam 
not an expert on price, I may say to the 
gentleman from New York, but let me 
say that the prices of crude oil and 
crude-oil products are considerably be- 
low parity when measured by the com- 
modity index of the Department of 
Labor. If the independents of the oil 
industry are destroyed, prices will rise, 
not fall. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BREHM asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Prrest). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. REED] is recognized for 20 minutes. 


THE PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I have the honor to represent an oil field 
that produces a finer grade of crude oil 
than any other district in the United 
States. 
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The quality of this crude oil produced 
in Allegany County, N. Y., has no su- 
perior. 

The excellence of its lubricating qual- 
ity was so recognized by the experts in 
the aviation field. 

I want to protect the operators, the 
employees, and our consumers from the 
devastating consequences of the present 
policy of opening our domestic markets 
to foreign oil. 

The petroleum industry of the United 
States is today beginning to reap a weedy 
crop of sale cancellations, order losses, 
and unemployment slips. The seeds were 
thoughtlessly sown many months ago by 
internationalists who, in the name of re- 
habilitation and aid to foreign countries, 
laid the plans for closing foreign markets 
to our own oil and opening our own mar- 
kets to foreign oil. 

In this connection I quote from the 
New York Times of Friday, January 13, 
1950: 

Toxyo, January 12—American oll inter- 
ests are rapidly being squeezed out of the 
Japanese market. Businessmen say the ex- 
perience here parallels that elsewhere and 
that markets everywhere are being closed to 
them as the British effectively enlarge the 
sterling bloc by bilateral agreements, 


The article goes on as follows: 

Businessmen say there already are signs 
that the British who have acquired complete 
cartel control through American acqui- 
escence, are beginning to raise prices far 
above normal competitive levels and to sup- 
ply inferior products such as sulfur and 
heavy crude oil. 


I want you to note carefully the next 
paragraph: 

Occupation officials decline to accept any 
responsibility for this policy, asserting that 
it comes direct from Washington. 


Now the representatives of oil-produc- 
ing areas know who is taking such good 
care of your businessmen and workers, 

The oil industry today could be pro- 
ducing efficiently and according to strict- 
est conservation practices about 1,000,000 
more barrels of oil every day than are 
now allowed. Although new wells are 
continually being discovered, production 
is already over 600,000 barrels per day 
less than it was a year ago. In the 
fourth quarter of 1948 output was 
5,660,000 barrels per day. In the fourth 
quarter of 1949, estimating the last 3 or 
4 weeks to be similar to that of the first 
2 months of the quarter, production was 
about 5,000,000 per day. The unlucky 
workers who formerly produced that 
amount are now without jobs. 

What has caused this? Simply the 
horse trading and finagling of our Gov- 
ernment officials who, in the name of 
balancing our trade, justify any extreme. 

Imports of petroleum in 1948 averaged 
513,000 barrels per day. Imports in the 
first 10 months of 1949 averaged 634,000 
barrels per day, an increase of over 23 
percent. Imports in January 1949 
amounted to 654,000 barrels per day, and 
in October they had risen to 785,000 per 
day. In the fourth quarter of 1948 im- 
ports were. about 586,000 barrels per 
day—in the same period of 1949 they 
were about 750,000 per day. 

Mr. Speaker, this is not the worst. 
Recent testimony before the Small Busi- 
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ness Committee by oil importers indicate 
definite plans for imports during the first 
half of 1950 of at least 800,000 barrels 
per day, and if that does not spell ad- 
ditional unemployment in our own in- 
dustry my education has been faulty. 

Are our exports of oil to take up the 
slack? Hardly a week passes that we 
do not read of some foreign market for 
our oil products being closed to us or 
taken over by some foreign power 
through judicious use of the ECA money 
we have granted them. 

In 1947 our exports of oil averaged 451,- 
000 barrels per day. This had declined 
to 369,000 barrels by 1948, the average 
for that year. As sale after sale and 
market after market was lost through 
the bilateral and State-trading deals 
negotiated by Government heads and 
sanctioned or condoned by our own Gov- 
ernment leaders the export business be- 
came poorer and poorer. In January of 
1949 we exported only an average of 
311,000 barrels per day, and the steady 
decline continued, for in September of 
last year exports were only 251,000 bar- 
rels per day. 

I do not need to remind the unem- 
ployed oil worker of this, but perhaps 
some of my listeners do not know, we, 
by State or Government action, force 
the producers in this country to curtail 
output. Will someone kindly inform me 
by what law of justice we place no curb 
on imports, but on the contrary continue 
to increase them? 

The independent oil producers, the 
principal ones to suffer when exports are 
shut off and imports greatly increased, 
will be interested to know of the devious 
and back-handed methods used to un- 
dermine them. I call their attention to 
a very curious procedure that is in the 
process of development. 

The impotency of Congress under its 
present leadership is openly recognized 
by prominent Government administra- 
tors and other public servants. The 
elected representatives of the people are 
charged with the solemn obligation to 
formulate the policies of this Govern- 
ment, both foreign and domestic. We 
have had no foreign policy for many 
years—the White House has vacillated, 
experimented, and ignored the need for 
a sound program. Attempts of Con- 
gress, as feeble as they have been, have 
pce À been thwarted by the Presi- 

ent. 

Now plans are being pushed to name a 
committee of private citizens to formu- 
late United States policy toward current 
world economic problems—see New York 
Times, December 13, 1949. ECA officials 
especially are urging that such a group 
be formed to take over what Senate and 
House leaders of the majority have not 
done or allowed to be done. It appears 
that Paul G. Hoffman, ECA Administra- 
tor, has discussed the formation of this 
committee with Dean Acheson, Secretary 
of State, and that, while most of the ef- 
fort is being made by ECA, the State 
Department agrees with the idea. 

This so-called Citizens’ Committee 
would take over Congress’ job on major 
problems arising from the economic im- 
balance among various sections of the 
world. The closing of the dollar gap be- 
tween United States exports and imports 
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would likely receive first attention. This 
would be a real undertaking, as witness 
the fact that all the King’s men—Presi- 
dential advisers—and all the King’s 
horses—American taxpayers—have not 
been able to put it together. Imports in 
the first 9 months of 1948 were 55 percent 
as large as exports—in 1949, during the 
same period of the year, they were only 
52 percent of exports. All the haphaz- 
ard pushing and pulling seems to have 
done Mr. Humpty Dumpty more harm 
than good—as was to be expected when 
so much of the effort was aimed at arti- 
ficially stimulating exports for the bene- 
fit of big business. 

The Citizens’ Committee or Little Con- 
gress or Policy Makers, Inc., or this 
group by whatever name, just may turn 
out to be hand-picked and packed with 
pro “export at any cost” citizens. The 
ECA is taking the initiative and may be 
expected to do a conscientious job, but 
the Departments of State and Treasury 
will be playing equal hands in the game, 
The proclivity of the State Department 
for “picking and packing“ —picking the 
right kind of people and packing of the 
right committees—is well known. Inas- 
much as the future of the petroleum and 
a good many other domestic industries 
will be at stake in this chessboard jug- 
gling to keep double imports, someone 
should examine very carefully the citi- 
zens who are to be handed this most im- 
portant policy-making job. 

The role of Congress in this molding 
of the future of our country will be minor 
at best. It is possible that some en- 
abling legislation will be steam-rollered 
through to give the President power to 
put into effect the desires and recom- 
mendations of the substitute legislators 
on the committee. After all, the Consti- 
tution is quite specific about the powers 
and duties of Congress, and if the execu- 
tive wants to continue to usurp the func- 
tions of Senators and Representatives 
it will have to be by even greater delega- 
tions of power. 

Regardless of the sincerity or nonparti- 
san attitude of the committee members, 
and their education, experience, and 
ability notwithstanding, the formulation 
of our foreign policies was delegated to 
duly elected representatives of the peo- 
ple by the founding fathers, and no 
biased administration leaders should 
undermine or attempt to destroy that 
function. If Congress refuses to act, or 
if waste and inefficiency and negligence 
has left us with only a smelly remnant 
of a foreign policy, then the voters of this 
country should and will rise up to do 
something about it. It is and will always 
be the duty of Congress to pass on our 
trade policies, and no administration 
appointees should be empowered to ma- 
nipulate foreign trade or domestic pro- 
duction or to shift manpower from free- 
enterprise industries to huge exporting 
combines. 

The crux of it all is that the passage 
of a few highly controversial bills by very 
narrow margins during the last session 
have been literally interpreted by certain 
individuals as a mandate to revise the 
labor, management, and production 
structure of the entire country; to shift 
manpower, to close some industries and 
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expand others, and to dictate whether 
we should consume goods made in Amer- 
ica or pamper the foreign “leaders” ex- 
ploiting state-controlled, low-paid labor, 

The buying of American goods, pro- 
duced from domestic raw materials by 
American labor, is actually being at- 
tacked as unpatriotic and is constantly 
being discouraged by speeches, publica- 
tions, and various sorts of propaganda 
put out by hand-picked bureaucrats and 
financed by the taxpayers. Trade with 
iron-curtain countries, through deals 
with political leaders who control output, 
sale, price, and markets, is being pushed 
vigorously by our own leaders, Export 
controls have limited shipments of some 
types of goods to Russia, but we appar- 
ently welcome with open arms the goods 
they want to ship to us, including enor- 
mous amounts of furs which have lit- 
erally devastated our own industry. In 
1948—now mark this—in 1948 we im- 
ported from Russia almost three times as 
much as we exported tö that country. 
Common sense tells us that we are build- 
ing up a war potential in that country 
and her satellites just as much through 
importing from them as we do by export- 
ing to them. 

In 1948 we exported to iron-curtain 
countries goods valued at about $165,- 
000,000 and imported goods from them in 
the sum of almost $150,000,000. Let the 
man walking the street hunting for work 
understand that—and ask him if he fa- 
vors such a huge volume of trade with 
the Communists. Our enormous budget 
and high taxes are, according to the 
President, the result of preparations for 
defense against communism—and so we 
pamper it and foster it by importing 
huge quantities of highly competitive 
goods produced in Communist slave-labor 
camps. 

State trading, in Russia and many 
other countries, is rapidly setting a pat- 
tern for future world exchange of goods 
and our own diplomats are fostering the 
idea by urging the adoption of an Inter- 
national Trade Organization, which, 
while it shakes a finger at such practices 
in its preamble, proceeds to legalize and 
de such deals in its later chap- 

ers. 

It takes no expert forecaster to prog- 
nosticate that this new citizens commit- 
tee will follow instructions from someone. 
There is a citizens committee for the 
promotion of this International Trade 
Organization. This proposed new one 
will also likely do much less analyzing 
and studying than it will do by way of 
promotion. This idea that we must buy 
foreign goods instead of our own is not 
meeting with too good a reception, and 
apparently the public must be bamboo- 
zled more than the bureaucrats have 
been able to do by themselves, 

I cannot but wonder how the farmer 
will be represented on such a commit- 
tee. The administration, and the State 
Department have openly and frequently 
broken the promises of President Roose- 
velt that duties on agricultural products 
would not be reduced, 

Very much the opposite has taken 
place. Here is some really astounding 
information. The full impact of the last 
trade agreements, those negotiated at 
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Annecy, France, a year ago, fell right on 
the farmer. The administration has been 
careful not to advertise the fact, but look 
at these figures—and they are easily 
proved—almost 84 percent of the reduc- 
tions in duties at the Annecy horse- 
trading session were on agricultural 
products. Only about 16 percent of the 
value of imported articles affected would 
not be classed as farm-income products, 
Butter was one of those items—and who 
is there to say that our own Department 
of Agriculture was not right in over- 
ruling the State Department by refusing 
to issue import licenses when we have 
a huge surplus in our own country. Who 
is to say that peace and good will have 
been promoted with Denmark and New 
Zealand and Norway, and several other 
countries by making promises that even 
our most ignorant negotiators knew we 
might not be able to keep. 

The farmer begins to see the hand- 
writing on the wall. He knows that the 
pap of temporary price supports and 
Government purchases of his products is 
not solid nor nourishing. He is rapidly 
becoming aware that he is losing his ex- 
port markets, and he is also learning 
fast that agriculture is taking the brunt 
of the tariff cuts that drive his products 
out of his own home market. The farm- 
ers’ reaction of disgust to the Brannan 
plan of. socializing the industry which 
brings life and plenty from the soil is a 
good indication. Our farmers, our de- 
velopers of new products such as tung 
oil and rice and other items that for- 
merly could be obtained only in far-away 
places, will not be misled by any com- 
mittee set up to extol the virtues of aban- 
doning their farms and their projects so 
the public will be forced to buy food from 
abroad. 

I, and most of the agriculturists, and 
most businessmen want to see and pro- 
mote the largest possible volume of prof- 
itable foreign trade. The efforts of any 
one-world group promoting excessive im- 
ports, however, will meet some strong 
opposition. 

About three-fourths of the oil-produc- 
ing wells in the United States are in the 
stripper class. Natural decline ulti- 
mately makes strippers of all wells. In 
recent years, with the betterment of con- 
servation practices, the stripper-well 
stage is delayed, but there still are in 
excess of 300,000 such wells. 

A stripper well has two principal char- 
acteristics. First, it-is capable of only 
small natural production (most of them 
are pumped); and, second, it is always 
in the lowest profit zone. It is, there- 
fore, the one most vulnerable to the raids 
of low-cost foreign oil. 

Stripper wells normally account for 
13 to 15 percent of the annual produc- 
tion of crude oil in the United States. 
Important as that is—the importance 
was especially noticed during the war— 
it is of equal or even greater importance 
that stripper well reserves operated un- 
der secondary recovery methods are very 
large. 

On many properties where water has 
been systemically injected into the pro- 
ducing sand there has been a recovery of 
oil greater than the total recovered over 
a long period of primary methods. 
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Estimates are that billions of barrels of 
oil are recoverable by restoring pressure 
in the sands with water, natural gas, or 
compressed air. 

The probability that secondary recov- 
ery work will be done is greatly lessened 
when stripper-well properties are aban- 
doned or forced to discontinue daily oper- 
ation. Yet, under the weight of huge 
imports of oil, the stripper reserves would 
be junked first. Purchasers of domestic 
crude oil, in the effort to reduce costs, 
would seek their supplies in the fields of 
greater volume where gathering costs in 
the field were lowest. They are highest 
in the stripper-well fields. 

Repeatedly, certain elements in the 
executive department of government 
have given all possible support to foreign 
oil development and importation into 
the United States. Two recommenda- 
tions illustrate this attitude: 

First. On July 27, 1943, the Special 
Committee on Petroleum, an inter- 
departmental group set up by the State 
Department, held a meeting. Attending 
were Herbert Feis, Alger Hiss, and J. C. 
Sappington, of the State Department; 
Commodore A. F. Carter, Navy Depart- 
ment; Brig. Gen. Boykin C. Wright, War 
Department; C. S. Snodgrass and E. L. 
DeGolyer, Petroleum Administration for 
War. It was the declared purpose to 
“facilitate entry into the United States of 
foreign oil by reducing import restric- 
tions.” It was also stated in the minutes 
of the meeting—see Senate Report No. 
440, part 5, Eightieth Congress, page 49— 
that Government policy should be to 
“encourage through financial and other 
appropriate governmental assistance the 
development of foreign oil supplies.” 
This committee’s existence, it had earlier 
been declared, was not related to the war 
effort, but was to assure postwar supplies 
of oil. What makes our domestic market 
so attractive to oil importers? The 
answer is plain. 

Approximately four-fifths of the auto- 
mobiles, busses, and trucks in the world 
are owned and operated in the United 
States. 

Latest figures on world registration of 
motor vehicles indicated the following 
population ratios per vehicles: Europe, 
1 to 61 persons; Asia, 1 to 1,804; all 
North and South America, including the 
United States, 1 to 75; United States 1 to 
4 


More homes are heated with oil in the 
United States than in all the rest of the 
world; more industries consume fuel oil. 

Distribution facilities are the best and 
the most numerous. There are about 
ee retail outlets for the sale of gaso- 
ine. 

Importers are in a hurry to find big 
markets for. their foreign production. 
The largest, most accessible and most 
readily served market in the world is in 
the United States. Further development 
of foreign markets is slow and costly. 

Second. In August 1948 the National 
Security Resources Board circulated 
privately a report recommending a re- 
duction of 20 percent in domestic produc- 
tion to create a reserve producing ca- 
pacity for emergency use. Any deficit in 
supply, resulting from such reduction, it 
was stated, should be made up by im- 
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ports. The recommended reduction 
would, as of the producing rate at that 
time, equal about 1,100,000 barrels daily. 
Through cut-backs in State allowable 
production and increases in new produc- 
tion created by drilling, the goal set in 
the report has been approximated. 

These recommendations of policy by 
agencies of the executive branch of gov- 
ernment are in opposition to the expan- 
sion of the domestic industry sufficient to 
meet both peacetime and emergency re- 
quirements. 

I wish at this point to present the his- 
tory of oil-import tax and application of 
trade-agreements program. 

In 1932 Congress recognized the prob- 
lems confronting the domestic oil indus- 
try resulting from a rising flood of im- 
ports, and at that time established excise 
taxes on the importation of crude petro- 
leum and all petroleum products. The 
problem facing the industry today closely 
parallels the situation existing in 1932. 

The excise taxes established in 1932 on 
the principal petroleum products were as 
follows: 


Cents 
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The action of Congress in 1932 was in 
effect an announced policy of encourage- 
ment to the domestic industry by pre- 
venting injury that might result from 
imports of foreign oil. The amount of 
the tax was not so important as the as- 
surance that the congressional policy 
gave to the domestic industry, which was 
encouraged to proceed in its normal way 
in developing the petroleum resources of 
the Nation. The result was that the in- 
dustry had built up a reserve producing 
capacity of approximately 1,000,000 bar- 
rels daily above requirements by the be- 
ginning of World War II. This supply 
was readily available in case of emer- 
gency, and not subject to interruption by 
enemy submarines. 

The petroleum excise taxes have been 
the subject of treatment under the trade- 
agreements program on three occasions. 
First, in 1939, in the agreement with 
Venezuela. Second, in 1943 in the agree- 
ment with Mexico. Third, in 1947 in the 
multilateral agreement consummated in 
Geneva. 

In the Venezuela agreement the excise 
tax was reduced from 21 cents to 1012 
cents per barrel on the following: First, 
crude petroleum; second, topped crude 
petroleum; third, gas oil; and, fourth, 
fuel oil. These reduced taxes, however, 
applied only to a quota based on 5 per- 
cent of the total quantity processed in 
United States refineries. All imports in 
excess of the quota were subject to the 
full tax. 

In the Mexico agreement the quota 
restriction of the Venezuela agreement 
was removed, the reduced rates of the 
Venezuela agreement were reaffirmed, 
and, in addition, the tax was reduced 50 
percent on the following: First, kerosene; 
second, liquid asphalt; and, third, road 
oil. 

In the general agreement on tariffs 
and trade of 1947, concluded at Geneva, 
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the tax on gasoline was reduced from 21⁄2 
cents to 1½ cents and on lubricating oils 
from 4 cents to 2 cents, All other prod- 
ucts not treated in previous agreements 
also were reduced by 50 percent. 

Thus the status of the petroleum-im- 
port taxes which Congress provided in 
1932 is that all petroleum excises have 
been reduced by 50 percent. Through 
this action the executive branch of the 
Federal Government has reversed the 
congressional policy of encouragement of 
the domestic industry to one of favoring 
oil development in foreign countries. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. RICH] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 


THE NATIONAL DEBT 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, be nifty and 
thrifty in fifty. 

I want to impress that on the minds of 
all Members of Congress, if this country 
is to survive. We have reached the 
high-water mark of squandering and 
spending and taxing. From now on we 
are either going to have a hard time to 
work ourselves out of the condition in 
which we find ourselves or else we are 
going to sink. Too much expensive, 
overburdened government, and taxes. 
It is going to take the best minds we have, 
and use of the best common sense that 
we have to do the things that are for the 
best interests of the Nation. We have 
to forget a lot of things that we are doing, 
cut out a lot of burdensome government, 
if we are going to survive. 

When the time comes that we follow 
a party blindly because the head of the 
party says we ought to follow that road 
to bankruptcy, you are only heading for 
bankruptcy, unless you get the head of 
the party to change his course. Get 
common sense and have a common-sense 
program. 

I take the Federal budget, in brief, that 
was handed to me, and which was read 
before the Members of Congress during 
the past 2 weeks, and I find that the 
President has asked you to spend this 
year $42,400,000,000 when he says, by the 
best experts that he has in Government, 
that he is going to receive only $37,300,- 
000,000. He is advocating spending 
$5,100,000,000 more than he expects to 
take in. Ever since he has been Presi- 
dent he has been doing that very thing. 
He has been advocating spending money 
without trying to keep the country 
solvent. It is not going to work. It is a 
wreck ahead. That is what he did in the 
haberdashery business. 

If you will take the years back, for the 
last 15 years, just see what has hap- 
pened to this country. We have in- 
creased our national debt from $20,000,- 
000,000 since 1932 until today we have a 
debt of $269,000,000,000. It was not all 
war by any sense; it has been foolish, 
ridiculous, unsound administration and 
laws by an irresponsible people and Con- 
gress and a President who led you into 
this terrible mess and is still at it. 

Here are the great items of expendi- 
ture: National defense, $13,500,000,000; 
veterans, $6,100,000,000; interest on the 
public debt, $5,600,000,000, and the ECA 
or the international fund that we are 
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spending, or providing, is $4,700,000,000. 
In 1949 on this ECA we spent $5,876,000,- 
000; in 1950, the current fiscal year, the 
amount is $5,364,000,000; and the Presi- 
dent has requested for next year $4,700,- 
000,000. This is the principal thing 
about which I wish to talk today. When 
we know the condition of our country 
and we know just what the results are 
going to be if we go into bankruptcy, it 
ought to be our duty to look after Amer- 
ica first, last, and all the time. It is not 
that I do not want to try to help some 
foreign country or someone else get on 
their feet, but when it goes to the extent 
of breaking down this country, America, 
then I am against it. “I would like to see 
the Members of this Congress, the men 
here who were responsible for spending 
all this money in the last few years go 
back to their people and let them vote 
on the proposition whether they want 
you to give away without their consent 
to some foreign country $45 for every 
man, woman, and child in your district 
in 1 year to foreign countries. I just do 
not believe they want you to do it; I 
know they do not in my district. I find 
a few of them who say that we ought to 
help these foreign countries, but when I 
ask them for their $45 they do not shell 
out. They do not have anything to shell 
out; they want somebody else to do it, 
for they are not willing to. They are 
taxed too much now. And that is a point 
I wish to make, that it is easy to talk 
and nice to say all these things about 
these foreign countries, but it is quite a 
different matter when it comes to placing 
more taxes on the back of the people 
of your district, because they are the 
ones that have got to pay the bill and 
that is the only way in which you can get 
the money to pay the bill; tax, tax, and 
tax, they just do not do it voluntarily. 

I was very much interested in reading 
an editorial in this morning’s Times- 
Herald in which Britain asks us to pay 
her debts. I think it would be a good 
thing if each Member here read it, and 
I shall insert it in the Record at this 
point: 

Brrrain Asks Us To Pay Her DEBTS 

Another move for aid to Britain at the 
expense of the American taxpayer is being 
promoted. With encouragement from some 
of the more extreme Anglophiles here, Staf- 
ford Cripps in London last Monday called for 
an early meeting with Secretary of the 
Treasury Snyder on Britain's dollar-shortage 
problem, 

What Cripps wants help on this time is 
the sterling balances, Britain’s war debt to 
India, Egypt, Pakistan, Eire, Ceylon, and 
other countries in the sterling bloc. 

At the end of the war Britain owed these 
countries £3,700,000,000 sterling. The debt 
was not in the form of bonds, but consisted 
of balances at London banks in the accounts 
of the creditors. At the rate of $4.03 per 
pound, the sterling debt amounted to nearly 
$15,000,000,000. i 

While Britain owed the sterling countries 
$15,000,000,000, she owed the United States 
€30,000,000,000 under lend-lease. Forty-five 
billions was quite a burden for the British. 
The United States came to Britain’s aid at 
5 by canceling the 630,000, 000, O00 

In the expectation that Britain would 
make a deal with her sterling creditors ex- 
tending most of the debt for payment over a 
long period of time and making a small 
amount available for current drawings, the 
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United States made a cash loan of $3,750,000,- 
000 to Britain at a nominal rate of interest, 
with no payments for 5 years, and payments 
excused in years of financial strain. 

At the same time, Britain was given title 
to lend-lease goods which were in the pipe 
lines but not delivered. These goods, worth 
$650,000,000, were to be paid for on the same 
terms as the $3,750,000,000 debt. 


STERLING CREDITORS REFUSE TO CONCEDE 

But the sterling creditors, who would haye 
been compelled to go along on a composition 
settlement had we not canceled lend-lease 
and granted the $3,750,000,000 credit, have 
since refused to make any material conces- 
sions. Cripps and his predecessor have made 
annual deals with these countries, limiting 
the amount that could be withdrawn and 
fixing an annual interest rate of one-half of 
1 percent. 

But the countries have been using the 
amounts released under these annual agree- 
ments to pay for a substantial portion of the 
goods Britain was prepared to export. Ac- 
tually, the Labor government has been un- 
able to hold the withdrawals down to the 
amounts agreed upon. Much of the goods 
made in Britain has gone out of the country 
without offsetting imports coming back. 

The goods Britain has shipped to pay off 
the war debt to these preferred creditors re- 
duced the amount that could be shipped to 
the United States and sold for dollars. And 
as a result, there is a dollar shortage. 

* * . . * 


To correct this situation, Britain now asks 
that the United States assume the British 
debt to the sterling countries. It is said this 
is in our own interest and it will “establish 
& wide market for American exports.” We 
shall be shipping the “unrequited exports” 
instead of Britain. By assuming a debt that 
is busting Britain, we are to get rich. 

The London Times asserted a short time 
ago that “the American taxpayer is bound to 
finance eventually a large portion of the ex- 
port surplus anyhow,” and “free exports to 
India may be regarded as good a way of giving 
away money as any of the ways practiced 
in recent years.” 


UNITED STATES URGED TO AID STERLING 
SETTLEMENT 

The advocates of shifting of the sterling 
debt to the shoulders of the American tax- 
payers are not all British. A committee 
of the United States council of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce only last 
month brought out the idea of the United 
States contributing 15 percent i ward the 
settlement of the sterling balances. 

That isn't the only way to wipe out the 
sterling debt. By payments in unrequited 
exports Britain got the debt down from 
£3,700,000,000 at the end of 1946 to £3,200,- 
000,000 by September, That is from $15,000,- 
000,000 down to $12,800,000,000. It stood 
there on Saturday night, September 17. ‘The 
next day the debt was down to $8,960,000,000. 
It was reduced $4,000,000,000 by devaluing the 
pound from $4.03 down to $2.80. 

The sterling-debt countries have seen how 
their money can get away fast. The threat of 
wiping out more of it the same way should 
bring them to time. But that is Britain’s 
problem, not ours, Congress should make 
it clear that it isn’t going to unload the 
sterling debt on the United States. Now 
is the time to tell Cripps that that is all there 
is, there isn't any more. 


I wish to comment on this editorial a 
little. I have no objection to Great Brit- 
ain; my ancestors came from Great Brit- 
ain before the Revolution, and my people 
have been here all these years. I am 


proud of my English blood, but I am not, 


proud of the fact that I am asked to sink 
America to save England. I do not think 
we ought to doit. Sir Stafford Cripps is 
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coming over here now to talk again to 
Mr. Snyder—and just remember that 
Mr. Snyder and Mr, Acheson and Mr. 
Truman are the fellows who are recom- 
mending all this money to save these 
foreign countries. 

Last year the President asked for 
$5,364,000,000—that is five thousand 
three hundred and sixty-four millions of 
dollars—think of it, five thousand three 
hundred and sixty-four millions—that 
is a lot of money. Where are you going 
to get the money? Are we now going to 
try to pay the debts that England owes 
to her own Commonwealth countries? 
For instance, to India, to Egypt, to Pak- 
istan, to Ireland, to Ceylon, and to other 
countries in the sterling bloc? What ob- 
ligation have we to pay the debts of 
Great Britain? I say none at all. Why 
do we not pay our own debts? We owe 
$269,000,000,000. To pay that debt is 
your business and my business, and we 
have got to go back to our people and 
ask them to pay increased taxes to do it, 
or else economize in our spending. The 
only alternative is to go into bankruptcy, 
and when we go into bankruptcy we 
change our form of government and lose 
the government that gave us liberty, that 
gave us independence, that gave us the 
right to do the things we have done here 
in this country, the most free country on 
the face of the whole earth. We are just 
about to have a yoke placed upon our 
necks if we follow the advice and counsel 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
House of Representatives, if we follow 
the advice and counsel of the State De- 
partment of the United States of Amer- 
ica, and of the President of the United 
States. 

Why should the American taxpayers 
pay the salaries of the officials of a So- 
cialist government, including a king who 
gets $2,500,000? And you ask me to go 
back and tax my people to pay those 
enormous salaries. Why, one of the 
princesses over there receives $200,000 a 
year, which is more than the salary of 
the President of the United States. 

I do not think we have any right to 
contribute money to pay such emolu- 
ments as that. Yet, when the British 
Government goes in the red and provides 
for itself a Socialist government by pur- 
chasing their coal mines, railroads, elec- 
tric and telegraph lines, their steel mills, 
and everything else, they want us to pay 
the deficit. Socialism does not pay and 
never did. Why, I would not contrib&te 
a quarter of a dollar to go Socialist in 
this country and I do not propose to ask 
the taxpayers to contribute that amount 
of money to take over industries whether 
it is in Great Britain or any other for- 
eign country. Socialism is like a sore, 
it gets bigger and bigger, and hurts 
more and more and more. 

Mr. Speaker, we should wake up to the 
facts now. We should not permit the 
State Department to obligate us any- 
more. I want to warn Mr. Snyder, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, and Mr. Acheson, 
Secretary of State, that if they are going 
to come down here and recommend that 
we spend $16,000,000,000 which you will 
find reported in this editorial I have in- 
cluded as a part of my remarks, we as 
Members will turn down the request. If 
we do not we are not fit to be here as 
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Members of Congress. That is my judg- 
ment in this matter, 

Refer this whole matter back to the 
people of this country and let the people 
vote whether they want to spend this 
money abroad or not. If they vote to do 
so, then let them dig down in their pock- 
ets to pay the bill and let us stop quib- 
bling about it. It is not right, it is not 
just, it is not fair for you gentlemen to 
do the voting and expect your people to 
pay the bill. They will not vote for you 
if you do. Every time you vote for the 
ECA and these other foreign indebted- 
nesses you are taking the American 
people for a big joy ride. Why, we have 
given away already over $100,000,000,000 
without any accounting whatsoever. Of 
course, it may be contended that it is 
doing a lot for this country, but I cannot 
see it like some of the rest of you do and 
I think you are getting enough. 

Now, what is a billion dollars? Here is 
an article by Norman P. Rood, of Phila- 
delphia, I want to read to you: 

A BILLION DOLLARS 


When you read that the Democratic Con- 
gress has appropriated thirteen billions for 
this, ten billions for that; when you learn 
that the Federal budget is $42,000,000,000 per 
year; and that Marshall-plan aid to Europe 
costs us per year $5,500,000,000, and that 
United States loans and grants to foreign 
nations have amounted to $103,103,078,135 
from World War I to July 1, 1949, and that 
potato subsidies cost us $225,000,000 in 1948; 
and that eggs purchased by the Government 
in order to keep the consumer price high, 
and dried at considerable expense to preserve 
them, amounted to 63,000,000 pounds dry 
weight in September 1949, And that eggs 
purchased January-September 1949 cost tax- 
payers $84,251,000. That the loss on them is 
estimated as $40,000,000. And that total loss 
on the egg program since 1936 has been $100,- 
045,000. And that salary raises recently 
granted by Congress increase the Federal pay 
roll by $10,200,000,000 for year ending June 
30, 1950. And that Federal deficit amounted 
to $2,651,000,000 in July and August 1949 
alone, and is expected to reach $5,500,000,000 
by the end of the year; and that the national 
debt amounted to $259,775,958,318, Servicing 
the debt amounts to $5,500,000,000 per year; 
and that Federal, State, and local taxes we 
paid in year ending June 30, 1949, amounted 
to $54,500,000,000. 

Does it make you shudder, Mr. Taxpayer? 
Do you realize we are pretty well along the 
road to national bankruptcy with the Com- 
munists standing on the side lines hoping we 
reach that destination? Or don't you realize 
how much even one billion amounts to? 

Well, if Methuselah, the long-lived man of 
Bible times, had been born on January 1 of 
the year 1 and had expected to live 2,000 
years, he might have decided that he would 
like to have a billion dollars along about 
September 1, 1949, to provide for his old age 
without applying for a pension. 

To amass this sum, without accrual of in- 
terest, during the period of 1,94824 years, in- 
cluding 487 extra days for as many leap years, 
he must have laid aside $1,404.99 per day for 
711,750 days, $42,764.28 per month for 23,384 
months, $513,171.57 per year for the 1,94824 
years. Or if the old fellow decided to live 
well and spend all his money for a while, say 
1,44824 years, and save for only 500 years, his 
budget would have been increased to $3.80 
per minute for 262,980,000 minutes; $5,475,- 
70 per day for 182,625 days; $166,666.67 per 
month for 6,000 months, and $2,000,000 per 
year for the 500 years. 

Of course, to amass this money old 
Methuselah would have been required to 
work his printing press quite diligently, just 
as we are doing today. 
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If your heart is sound and your nerves 
shock proof just multiply the figures at the 
beginning of this article by the Methuselah 
factors just given. Or apply these factors 
to the figures you read in the daily papers. 
Never mind the odd millions and hundreds of 
thousands, small change, just use the billions 
which will produce as great a shock as an 
ordinary person can endure. 

For example, it will require $100,000,000 
per year for 2,567 years, 9 months, and 4 days 
to pay off the present national debt, without 
including interest upon it. 

Do the figures startle you, Mr. Taxpayer? 
Think it over. It’s your money. You are the 
one who pays and pays and pays. 


My slogan: Be thrifty in 1950. 

To realize what it means to give away 
a billion dollars, it takes $7 for every 
man, woman, and child in America. I 
do not know how many more billions of 
dollars you can give away without it 
meaning ruination for us in this country. 

Another thing, Getting in debt is one 
thing and one thing that is bad, but I 
think notwithstanding that, the greatest 
thing that is bringing discontent, dis- 
comfort, and turmoil to this country is 
the hatred, the bitterness, and the strife 
that you are fomenting now in the minds 
of the people of this country, especially 
between employer and employee. I think 
nothing is going to break us down more 
than that. When the time comes in this 
country when we have got to pass laws 
to get people to do the right thing, you 
are on the wrong track. You have got 
to educate the people to see the wrong 
and do the right. You have got to let 
the people know that the difference be- 
tween right and an injustice is wrong, 
and you are not going to get any place 
with the American people, who are the 
most intelligent class of people on the 
face of the earth, if you do not follow that 
principle. If you show the American peo- 
ple that they are doing the thing in the 
wrong way, you will not have much diffi- 
culty in convincing them of the right 
road to follow, and they will follow that 
road. 

Take, for instance, the Taft-Hartley 
Act, an act which I believe the great ma- 
jority of the Members of this Congress 
believe is the right thing in trying to 
regulate the differences between capital 
and labor. I think the great majority 
of the people believe that that law was 


passed for the purpose of trying to do. 


the most good for the greatest number 
of people and do it in a way which will 
do right and justice. It is a good law. 
But that is not the course that the Chief 
Executive of this country is trying to fol- 
low. He is trying to break it down. He 
is not trying to educate the people in 
the right way to go, and if he would do 
that we would be able to get together 
and we would have a better country be- 
cause the Chief Executive was doing the 
right thing. 

It is only the wild labor leaders who 
want more and more power over labor 
who have Mr. Truman’s ear in that re- 
spect. They want everything their way 
or they do not play. All or none is their 
motto. Do you think Mr. Lewis wants 
it enforced? No. Do the miners want 
to work 5 days a week? Yes. Mr. Tru- 
man, why not invoke the Taft-Hartley 
law and give the miners work and the 
people coal at a reasonable price? Soon 
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all will use oil and we will not need 
miners or coal, Then where are their 
jobs? Right is right and wrong is no- 
body. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has expired, 


REPAYMENT OF VETERANS’ INSURANCE 
PREMIUMS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 2 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I spoke earlier of the fact that 
the Veterans’ Administration is sending 
out checks for the overpayment of 
premiums by the veterans into their in- 
surance funds. A mistaken idea has been 
given out, and I would like to say very 
emphatically, by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. They call them dividends, and 
do not speak of it as the veterans’ own 
premium money. I should also like to 
bring to the attention of the House the 
fact that I understand before many 
months go by another so-called lot of 
dividend checks will go out to the vet- 
erans, which is also nothing but an over- 
payment by the veterans of their insur- 
ance premiums, 

Mr. Speaker, I hope the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs will make a complete 
investigation of the actuarial forces 
and the operation of the insurance of- 
fice, because, obviously, a great injustice 
has been done to the veterans. All of 
these months they have been paying 
more than the proper amount in pre- 
miums for their insurance. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
= to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. And 
all we are doing is returning the money 
to the veterans that they have previ- 
ously overpaid into the Treasury? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Ex- 
actly, They paid more than they should 
have paid, and we are only returning it, 
and it would have been dishonest to keep 
it from them. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. It seems to me the 
gentlewoman might want to add that a 
number of Members of our party intro- 
duced a resolution to force the payment 
of these so-called dividends, the vete- 
rans’ own money, last October, and I 
know that the gentlewoman supported 
that measure. But we were not able to 
get anywhere in getting that done. In- 
stead of that they waited until an elec- 
tion year with the hope that these pay- 
ments might be looked upon as some 
gratuity from the Government, when 
they were simply paying them back their 
own money. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts, That 
is true. And, I should also like to say 
that an investigation made by the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs in the Eighti- 
eth Congress brought out these matters 
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to the Veterans’ Administration, focus- 
ing it on the Veterans’ Administration, 
and that is why these so-called dividend 
checks are being given to the veterans. 
It is really their own money going back 
to them. They never should have been 
asked for it in the first place. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JOHNSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a statement. 


SIGNING OF DISCHARGE PETITION 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, my 
predecessor, the Honorable Richard J. 
Welch, signed Discharge Petition No. 15. 
I desire to have my name entered on 
this petition. I ask unanimous consent 
that his name be taken off the petition 
so that I may sign it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HORAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE - 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. CELLER (at the request of Mr. 
WALTER), indefinitely, on account of ill- 
ness, 

To Mr. ALLEN of California, for 1 week 
beginning today, on account of official 
business in California. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(ac 1 o'clock and 56 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, January 17, 1950, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Specker’s table and referred as follows: 


1118. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the audit of Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1949 (H. Doc. No. 446); to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments 
and ordered to be printed. 

1119. A letter from the director, national 
legislative commission, American Legion, 
transmitting the proceedings of the Thirty- 
first Annual National Convention of the 
American Legion, held at Philadelphia, Pa., 
August 29 through September 1, 1949 (H. 
Doc. No. 447); to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs and ordered to be printed, with Ulus- 
trations. 

1120. A letter from the Secretary of De- 
fense, transmitting drafts of 11 legislative 
proposals, as follows: (1) Berlin Airlift Med- 
al; (2) cemeteries omnibus bill; (3) claims, 
correction of records; (4) decorations and 
awards, time limitation; (5) lands and prop- 
erty bill; (6) Missing Persons Act; (7) Fhil- 
ippine Scouts; (8) recreational programs, ci- 
vilian; (9) selective-service extension; (10) 
transportation, household goods and personal 
effects; (11) Vinson-Trammell Act; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

1121. A letter from Steptoe ê- Johnson, at- 
torneys at law, Washington, D. C., transmit- 
ting the annual report of the Georgetown 
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Barge, Dock, Elevator & Railway Co.; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1122. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a report showing the special 
assistants employed during the period from 
July 1 to December 31, 1949, with compensa- 
tion payable from the allotment contained 
in the appropriation for salaries and ex- 
penses, miscellaneous legal activities; to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. 

1123. A letter from the Chairman, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, transmitting 
the Sixty-third Annual Report of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1124. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Communications Commission, transmitting 
the Annual Report of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission for the fiscal year 1949; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

1125. A letter from the Acting Chairman, 
Federal Trade Commission, transmitting the 
report of the Federal Trade Commission en- 
titled “Report on the Fertilizer Industry”; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

1126. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a dtaft of a proposed 
bill entitled “A bill to relieve Floyd E. Dot- 
son from financial liability for certain over- 
payments"; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

1127. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting the case of Silvestra Flores or 
Angel Silvestre Flores or Crescencio Reza or 
Soltero Deflin or Crescencio Reva or Jose 
Marquez, file No. A-5455041 CR 24161, and 
requesting that it be withdrawn from those 
before the Congress and returned to the 
jurisdiction of the Department of Justice; 
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1128. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting the case of Raymundo Gonzalez 
or Raymond Gonzalez or Filiberto Huerta, A- 
7112706 CR 24205, and requesting that it be 
withdrawn from those before the Congress 
and returned to the jurisdiction of the De- 
partment of Justice; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

1129. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting the case of Valeria Juliano or 
Valeria Margherita Nerina Iuliano, A-7140422 
CR 25212, and requesting that it be with- 
drawn from those before the Congress and 
returned to the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment of Justice; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1130. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting the case of Mary Elizabeth 
Coughlin, A-6791089 CR 25434, and request- 
ing that it be withdrawn from those before 
the Congress and returned to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Department of Justice; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

1131. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting the case of Leslie Alexander 
Panton, A-3599556 CR 23082, and requesting 
that it be withdrawn from those before the 
Congress and returned to the jurisdiction of 
the Department of Justice; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

1132. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting the case of Nickolas Georgios 
Ganotis, A-4660119 CR 24788, and request- 
ing that it be withdrawn from those before 
the Congress and returned to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Department of Justice; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

1133. A letter from the Chairman, United 
States Maritime Commission, transmitting 
the quarterly report of the United States 
Maritime Commission on the activities and 
transactions of the Commission under the 
Merchant Ship Sales Act of 1946 from Octo- 
ber 1 through December 31, 1949; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

1134. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
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of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
August 6, 1948, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers, on a review of 
report on the Arkansas River and tributaries, 
with a view to improvement for flood control 
on Big Mulberry Creek in Crawford County, 
Ark., requested by a resolution of the Com- 
mittee on Flood Control, House of Repre- 
sentatives, adopted on May 2, 1946; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

1135. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
August 29, 1947, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers, on a re- 
view of reports from Punta Rasa to Fort 
Pierce and Stuart, Fla., requested by reso- 
lution of the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, House of Representatives, adopted 
on October 13, 1943, and by resolution of the 
Committee on Commerce, United States Sen- 
ate, adopted on June 17, 1942; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

1136. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
August 6, 1948, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers, on a review of 
reports on the Arkansas River and tribu- 
taries with a view to improvements for flocd 
control on Galla Creek, a tributary of 
Arkansas River in Pope County, Ark., re- 
quested by a resolution of the Committee on 
Flood Control, House of Representatives, 
adopted on June 21, 1944; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

1137. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
September 23, 1948, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers, on a pre- 
liminary examination and survey of Ten- 
killer Ferry Reservoir on Illinois River, Okla., 
authorized by the Flood Control Act ap- 
proved on June 22, 1936; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

1138. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting the Annual Report of 
the Administrator of the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration, covering operations for 
the fiscal year 1949; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

1139. A letter from the Administrator, 
General Services Administration, transmit- 
ting a report for the disposal of certain 
records for the year 1949; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 

1140. A letter from the Administrator, 
General Services Administration, transmit- 
ting the Annual Report of the National 
Archives Trust Fund Board for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1949; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIO 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MORRIS: Committee on Public Lands. 
S. 2734. An act to promote the rehabilitation 
of the Navajo and Hopi Tribes of Indians 
and a better utilization of the resources of 
the Navajo and Hopi Indian Reservations, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1474). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. N 

Mr. ENGLE of California: Committee on 
Public Lands. H. R. 6406. A bill providing 
procedure for claimants of mining claims in 
the United States obtaining credit for assess- 
ment work performed during the year end- 
ing July 1, 1949, under the provisions of Pub- 
lic Law 107, Eighty-first Congress; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1475). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, 
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Mr. GARMATZ: Committee on the Dis- 
position of Executive Papers. House Report 
No. 1476. Report on the disposition of cer- 
tain papers of sundry executive departments. 
Ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BENTSEN: 

H. R. 67€4. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana: 

H. R. 6765. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as amend- 
ed, to provide certain retirement benefits for 
civilian marine inspectors, officers in charge, 
and marine inspection officers of the United 
States Coast Guard; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mrs. BOSONE: 

H. R. 6766. A bill to establish a national 
health insurance program; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: 

H. R. 6767. A bill to exempt from any ex- 
cise tax admissions to activities of elemen- 
tary and secondary schools and amateur ath- 
letic contests; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. CLEMENTE: 

H. R. 6768. A bill to provide for the issuance 
of a special postage stamp in commemoration 
of the one hundredth anniversary of the 
typographical union; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. CROCK: ; 

H. R. 6769. A bill to amend the farm owner- 
ship loan provisions of the Bankhead-Jones 
Farm Tenant Act to increase the amount 
which may be loaned with respect to certain 
farms; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H. R. 6770. A bill to extend rural mail de- 
livery service; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. DELANEY: 

H. R. 6771. A bill to increase from $600 to 
$750 the income-tax exemptions of an in- 
dividual taxpayer for himself and for his 
spouse or other first dependent, and to in- 
crease the amount of credit for a dependent 
from $600 to $750; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H. R. 6772. A bill to strengthen the Repub- 
lic of the Philippines and make permanent 
the friendly ties between our respective coun- 
tries by permitting certain persons from the 
Philippines to receive instruction at United 
States service academies; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. GOSSETT: 

H. R. 6773. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code by increasing the excise tax 
on imported crude petroleum and crude- 
petroleum derivatives; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

By Mr. HAGEN: 

H. R. 6774. A bill to provide for uniforms 
for employees of the United States Govern- 
ment; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H. R. 6775. A bill to amend the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938 so as to require the prep- 
aration of passenger lists for all flights of 
commercial air lines; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr, LARCADE: 

H. R. 6776. A bill to establish a United 
States Air Force Academy; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. LODGE: 

H. R. 6777. A bill to provide for the ex- 
peditious naturalization of former citizens 
of the United States who have lost United 
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States citizenship through voting in a politi- 
cal election or in a plebiscite held in Italy; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina: 

H. R. 6778. A bill to amend section 114 (2) 
of Public Law No. 76, Eighty-First Congress; 
to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. 

H. R. 6779. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Alcoholic Beverage Control Act to 
provide for the voluntary control of the 
alcoholic-beverage industry in the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. MACK of Washington: 

H. R. 6780, A bill to provide for the deter- 
mination of peril points with respect to 
foreign trade agreements; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SADLAK: 

H. R. 6781. A bill to provide for the expedi- 
tious naturalization of former citizens of the 
United States who have lost United States 
citizenship through voting in a political 
election or in a plebiscite held in Italy; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TACKETT: 

H. R. 6782. A bill to amend the Rural Elec- 
trification Act of 1936, as amended, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. TEAGUE: 

H.R. 6783. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H. R. 6784, A bill to amend the income lim- 
itation governing the granting of pension to 
veterans and death-pension benefits to wid- 
ows and children of veterans, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. VELDE: 

H. R. 6785, A bill to establish a Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Commission and to aid in 
eliminating discrimination in employment 
because of race, creed, or color; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. R. 6786. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code so as to make it a Fed- 
eral offense to make certain loans at rates in 
excess of 3 percent per month; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BLAND: 

H. J. Res. 396. Joint resolution establish- 
ing a Walter Reed Commemoration Commis- 
sion; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. TACKETT: 

H. J. Res. 397. Joint resolution to provide 
for the designation of Camp Chaffee, in the 
State of Arkansas, as Fort Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, and to establish it as a permanent mili- 
tary installation; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. CHATHAM: 

H. Con. Res. 168. Concurrent resolution rel- 
ative to invoking the national emergency 
provisions (secs. 206 to 210, inclusive) of the 
Labor Management Relations Act, 1947, in 
the current strike in the coal industry; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. CRAWFORD: 

H. Con. Res. 169. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring the invoking by the President of the 
United States of the national emergency pro- 
visions of the Labor Management Relations 
Act, 1947, in the pending coal strike; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. VURSELL: 

H. Con. Res. 170. Concurrent resolution rel- 
ative to invoking the national emergency 
provisions (secs. 206 to 210, inclusive) of the 
Labor Management Relations Act, 1947, in 
the current strike in the coal industry; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor, 

By Mr. WOODRUFF: 

H. Con. Res. 171. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring the invoking by the President of the 
United States of the national emergency 
provisions of the Labor Management Rela- 
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tions Act, 1947, in the pending coal strike; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, me- 
morials were presented and referred as 
follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Oklahoma, relative to 
Concurrent Resolution No. 6, requesting the 
appropriate renaming of the Red River Dam; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mrs. BOLTON of Ohio: 

H. R. 6787. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Kyoko Nakamura Kornhauser; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CRAWFORD: 

H. R. 6788. A bill for the relief of the alien 
Ilona Lindelof; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 6789. A bill for the relief of the alien 
Hajna H. Sepsi; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 6790. A bill for the relief of the alien 
Eva Ruttkay; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. DOLLINGER: 

H. R. 6791. A bill for the relief of Louis 
Grant; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 6792. A bill for the relief of Inno- 
cenzo Mornese; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DONDERO: 

H. R. 6793. A bill for the relief of Fujiko 

Fukvda; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. GARMATZ: 

H. R. 6794. A bill for the lawful admission 
of August Soo and Hilda Vaikjarv Soo; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. GREEN: 

H. R. 6795. A bill to provide for the exten- 
sion of patents Nos. 2,208,300 and 2,247,832, 
relating to the use of nylon-covered elastic 
yarn in the manufacture of nylon hose; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 6796. A bill for the relief of Antos 
Zajdel; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAVENNER: 

H. R. 6797. A bill for the relief of certain 
Yugoslavs; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H. R. 6798. A bill for the relief of Alexan- 
der George John McKerrow and George Ed- 
gar McKerrow; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANE; 

H. R. 6799. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Catherine V. Mycue; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MILLER of California: 

H. R. 6800. A bill for the relief of Martinez 
Community Hospital; to the Committe on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PETERSON: 

H. R. 6801. A bill for the relief of Irene B. 
McMullen; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. SHORT: 

H. R. 6802. A bill for the relief of Edward 
L. Jenkins; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. SULLIVAN: 

H. R. 6803. A bill for the relief of Albert 
Van De Velde; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

H. R. 6804. A bill for the relief of certain 
Italian aliens; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXTI, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1645. By Mr. FORAND: Resolution entitled 
“Senate resolution requesting the Senators 
and Representatives from Rhode Island in 
the Congress of the United States of America 
to use every effort in order that old Fort 
Adams, at Newport, R. I., may be made a na- 
tional shrine and recreation center for the 
United States Army,” passed by the Senate 
January 11, 1950; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

1646, By Mr. KEARNEY: Petition of several 
residents of Amsterdam, N. Y., and vicinity, 
advocating passage of legislation to prohibit 
the transportation of alcoholic-beverage ad- 
vertising in interstate commerce and the 
broadcasting of alcoholic-beverage advertis- 
ing over the radio; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1647. Also, petition requesting the removal 
of discrimination from our national life and 
passing a permanent FEPC law; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

1648. Also, resolution adopted by the Board 
of Supervisors of Otsego County, Coopers- 
town, N. Y., on November 28, 1949, opposing 
construction of the St. Lawrence seaway 
project; to the Committee on Public Works. 

1649. By Mr. PETERSON: Petition of Mrs. 
L. L. Hobart, of Sebring, Fla., and others, to 
prohibit the transportation of alcoholic-bev- 
erage advertising in interstate commerce and 
the broadcasting of alcoholic-beverage adver- 
tising over the radio; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1650. By Mr. PLUMLEY: Petition of a large 
number of citizens from Groton, Peacham, 
Rygate, and vicinity, urging the passage of 
House bill 2428; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

1651. Also, petition of a large number of 
citizens of Rutland, Vt., urging the passage 
of House bill 2428; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1652. Also, petition of about 25 citizens of 
Wilmington and surrounding area in Ver- 
mont, urging the passage of House bill 2428; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

1653. Also, petition of about 25 citizens of 
Thetford Center, Vt., urging support of the 
Langer and Bryson bills prohibiting liquor 
advertising in publications and over the 
radio; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

1654. By Mr. RICH: Petition of Rev. Bertil 
Lovain, pastor, Mission Covenant Church, 
Bradford, Pa., and other residents of Brad- 
ford, urging the passage of a bill to prohibit 
the transportation of alcoholic-beverage ad- 
vertising in interstate commerce and the 
broadcasting of alcoholic-beverage advertis- 
ing over the radio; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1655. By Mr. SHELLEY: Petition received 
from Mrs. Eva Vice, of San Francisco, con- 
taining 262 signatures, urging the passage 
of House bill 2428; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1656. Also, petition of members of the 
Bethel Full Gospel Church, of San Francisco, 
containing 65 signatures, urging the passage 
of House bill 2428; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1657. By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: Petition 
of sundry citizens of Janesville, Wis., request- 
ing the passage of Bryson bill, H. R. 2428, to 
prohibit the transportation of alcoholic-bev- 
erage advertising in interstate commerce and 
the broadcasting of alcoholic-beverage ad- 
vertising over the radio; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1658. By Mr. SHORT: Petition of Mrs. Tom 
Mackey and other citizens of Aurora and 
Monett, Mo., urging the passage of a bill to 
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prohibit the transportation of alcoholic- 
beverage advertising in interstate commerce 
and the broadcasting of alcoholic-beverage 
advertising over the radio; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1659. Also, petition of H. Ellis Ogden and 
other citizens of Jasper County, urging the 
enactment of the Langer bill, S. 1847, and 
the Bryson bill, H. R. 2428; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1660. Also, petition of Lydia Stockton and 
other citizens of Lawrence County, Mo., urg- 
ing the passage of a bill to prohibit the trans- 
portation of alcoholic-beverage advertising 
in interstate commerce and the broadcasting 
of alcoholic-beverage advertising over the 
radio; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

1661. Also, petition of Mrs. H. L. Briggs 
and other citizens of Aurora, Mo., urging the 
passage of Senate bill 1847 and House bill 
2428; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

1662. Also, petition of Mrs. O. B. Hughes 
and other citizens of Aurora, Mo., protesting 
the sale and distribution of alcoholic bever- 
ages; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

1663. Also, petition of Mrs, R. M. Hall and 
other citizens of Aurora, Mo., urging the pas- 
sage of a bill to prohibit the transportation 
of alcoholic-beverage advertising in inter- 
state commerce and the broadcasting of 
alcoholic-beverage advertising over the radio; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

1664. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
secretary, Kearny Education Association, 
Kearny, N. J., requesting the enactment of 
Senate bill 246, providing Federal aid to edu- 
cation; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

1665. Also, petition of the chairman, La 
Junta Teachers Club, La Junta, Colo., favor- 
ing Federal aid to education; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

1666, Also, petition of the chairman, Coble- 
skill Central School, Cobleskill, N. Y., favor- 
ing Federal aid to education provided that 
these funds are under the complete jurisdic- 
tion of the State departments of education 
and are apportioned on the basis of need; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

1667. Also, petition of Isbrandtsen Co., Inc., 
New York, N. Y., relative to attacks by the 
Chinese on American-flag ships and American 
citizens abroad; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

1668. Also, petition of Hawaii County Den- 
tal Society, Hawaii, T. H., requesting Con- 
gress not to enact any legislation containing 
the principle of compulsory health insur- 
ance; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

1669. Also, petition of the secretary, Akron 
Dental Society, Akron, Ohio, requesting Con- 
gress not to enact any legislation containing 
the principle of compulsory health insur- 
ance; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 


OATH OF OFFICE, MEMBERS AND 
DELEGATES 


The oath of office required by the sixth 
article of the Constitution of the United 
States, and as provided by section 2 of 
the act of May 13, 1884 (23 Stat. 22), to 
be administered to Members and Dele- 
gates of the House of Representatives, 
the text of which is carried in section 
1757 of title XIX of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, and being as 
follows: 

I, A B, do solemnly swear (or affirm) that 
I will support and defend the Constitution 
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of the United States against all enemies, 
foreign and domestic; that I will bear true 
faith and allegiance to the same; that I take 
this obligation freely, without any mental 
reservation or purpose of evasion; and that 
I will well and faithfully discharge the duties 
of the office on which I am about to enter. 
So help me God. 


has been subscribed to in person and 
filed in duplicate with the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives by the follow- 
ing Members of the Eighty-first Con- 
gress, pursuant to Public Law 412 of the 
Eightieth Congress, entitled “An act to 
amend section 30 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States” (U. S. C., title 2, 
sec, 25), approved February 18, 1948: 

Jonn F. SHELLEY, Fifth District, Cali- 
fornia. 

Epona F, KELLY, Tenth District, New 
York, 


SENATE 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 17, 1950 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, January 
4, 1950) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on 
the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, at this daily altar 
dedicated to the far look, together we 
bow in the hush and joy of Thy presence 
pausing in the morning tasks to listen for 
Thy call sounding in our ears. Lift us, 
we pray Thee, above the foggy valley of 
narrow loyalties and partisan interests to 
vaster vistas where small things are seen 
as small and great things as great. In 
all our attitudes and decisions give us 
perspective and horizon. Save us from 
substituting cheap shibboleths and 
slogans for costly thought and impartial 
investigation. Help us to recognize truth 
and to welcome revelation from whatever 
quarter they arrive. 

Give us peace in our time, O God, peace 
with honor, with human dignity vindi- 
cated and social justice the canopy of 
all the nations. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. FULBRIGHT, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
January 13, 1950, was dispensed with. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold his suggestion of the 
absence of a quorum for a moment? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I withhold the 
request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
order, the time is divided equally between 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT] and the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr, Wier] until 1 o'clock, at which 
time the vote is to be taken. Of course, 
the time consumed in any roll call or 
quorum call will be taken out of the time 
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between now and 1 o'clock and the Chair 
feels that the division of time applies to 
the time that is left. 

Mr. WHERRY. I understand the time 
taken by the quorum call is to be charged 
equally to both sides. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is 
correct. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, That is satis- 
factory. 

Mr. WHERRY. I agree. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Hill Maybank 
Anderson Hoey Millikin 
Benton Holland Mundt 
Brewster Humphrey Murray 
Bricker Hunt Myers 
Bridges Ives Neely 

Butler Jenner O'Conor 
Byrd Johnson, Colo. O'Mahoney 
Capehart Johnson, Tex. Pepper 
Cordon Johnston, S. C. Robertson 
Darby Kefauver Russell 
Donnell Kem Saltonstall 
Douglas Kerr Schoeppel 
Downey Kilgore Smith, Maine 
Dworshak Knowland Sparkman 
Eastland Langer Taft 

Ecton Leahy Taylor 
Ellender Lehman Thomas, Okla, 
Ferguson Lodge Thomas, Utah 
Flanders Long Thye 

Frear Lucas Tobey 
Fulbright McCarran Tydings 
George McCarthy Vandenberg 
Gillette McClellan Watkins 
Graham McFarland Wherry 
Green McKellar Wiley 
Gurney McMahon Wiliams 
Hayden Magnuson Withers 
Hendrickson Malone Young 
Hickenlooper Martin 


Mr. MYERS. I announce that the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. CHAPMAN], 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr, 
CuHavez], and the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. STENNIS] are absent on official 
business as members of a subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Public Works, 
holding hearings on various flood-con- 
trol and public-works projects in the 
State of New Mexico. 

I announce further that the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] is absent on 
important public business. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from Washington [Mr, 
Carn] is absent by leave of the Senate 
on official business of the Committee on 
Public Works. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr, 
Morse] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr, 
SmirtuH] is absent by leave of the Senate 
on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE FOR SENATOR SMITH 

OF NEW JERSEY AND STATEMENT BY 

HIM OF REASON FOR HIS ABSENCE 


Mr. WILEY obtained the floor. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON, Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. * No Senator 
can be recognized for any purpose un- 
less he is yielded to by one of the two 
Senators who have charge of the floor. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT, Mr. President, I 
wish to yield a minute to the Senator 
from New Jersey. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Arkansas yields 1 minute to the 
Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
at the session on Friday last, in the 
course of the colloquies in respect to the 
unanimous-consent agreement, I made 
the statement that “If the Senate enters 
into the unanimous-consent agreement 
to vote on Tuesday, we’—meaning my 
distinguished colleague [Mr. SMITH of 
New Jersey] and myself—‘“will be here to 
vote on Tuesday.” 

I did not know at the time that the 
senior Senator from New Jersey had 
commitments in New Jersey other than 
the inaugural ceremony at the State 
capitol. 

Accordingly, Inow ask unanimous con- 
sent, first, that my colleague be excused 
from attendance on the session of the 
Senate today and, secondly, that a formal 
statement prepared by my colleague per- 
taining to his absence from the session 
today be inserted in the Record at this 
point in my remarks. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the request for leave of absence 
of the senior Senator from New Jersey 
is granted, and, without objection, the 
statement will be printed in the RECORD, 

The statement by Mr. SMITH of New 
Jersey is as follows: 

Mr, President, at my request my colleague, 
the junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
HENDRICKSON ], is inserting this statement for 
me in the Recorp because of my necessary 
absence today. 

I note in the Recorp of Friday last the 
colloquy with regard to the unanimous- 
consent agreement to vote on the pending 
Wiley-Gillette substitute for the bill (H. R. 
2023) to regulate oleomargarine, and so forth. 
When this colloquy took place, while I had 
answered to the roll call, I was attending a 
prolonged meeting of the Foreign Relations 
Committee and did not return to the floor 
until after the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment had been made. In the Recorp it 
appears that my distinguished colleague 
from New Jersey [Mr. HENDRICKSON] stated 
that: “If the Senate enters into the unani- 
mous-consent agreement to vote on Tuesday, 
we will be here to vote on Tuesday.” My 
colleague was thoroughly justified in making 
this statement for both of us under ordinary 
circumstances, but I find myself in a situa- 
tion which makes it unavoidably necessary 
for me to be absent today. Not only are we 
inaugurating our Governor, but in addition 
to that I have had a long-standing commit- 
ment to make an address later in the day in 
an important anniversary celebration in the 
State and it will not be possible for me to be 
in Washington for the 1 o'clock vote and 
keep these two important commitments. 

I am, therefore, requesting my colleague to 
ask unanimous consent that I be excused 
from attendance today. I have endeavored 
to arrange for pairs on the contemplated 
vote or votes. I understand distinctly from 
the colloquy that took place as recorded in 
the Recorp that the so-called civil rights 
amendments will not be considered in con- 
nection with the votes taken today. 

I would have made this statement myself 
at the Monday session, but the recess over 
Monday has prevented my doing so. 

H. ALEXANDER SMITH, 


REPEAL OF OLEOMARGARINE TAXES 
The Senate resumed the consideration 


of the bill (H. R. 2023) to regulate oleo- 
margarine, to repeal certain taxes relat- 
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ing to oleomargarine, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 30 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Wisconsin is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate has now been engaged for some time 
in consideration of the very important 
subject now before it. As I think of 
what is involved there comes to my mind 
an incident which occurred after Colum- 
bus returned to Spain, following his dis- 
covery of America. He thought he had 
discovered the Indies. When he re- 
turned to Spain much was made of him. 
A banquet was held in his honor, during 
which one individual asked Columbus 
“Do you think, sir, that I could have dis- 
covered the Indies?” Columbus paid no 
attention. Finally, after a persistent 
pressing of the question Columbus picked 
up an egg and said, “Can any of you 
make this egg stand on end?” The an- 
swer was in the negative. Columbus 
tapped the end of the egg on the table 
and it stood upright, on end. The guest 
who had directed the question to Colum- 
bus said, “Well, if I had thought of it I 
could have done the same.” “Yes,” said 
Columbus, “and if you had thought of it 
you also could have discovered the 
Indies.” 

What we must do in connection with 
the issue now pending before the Senate 
is to think straight and not be confused 
by our emotions, our prejudices, or what 
not, 

A FINAL SUMMARY OF ARGUMENTS FOR GILLETTE- 
WILEY DAIRY AMENDMENT 

Mr. President, last Friday, I spoke 
briefly on one of the two major problems 
which concern the American people to- 
day. Those two problems are: 

First. How can we prevent and keep 
out of a terrible third world war? and 

Second. How can we prevent a depres- 
sion? 

OLEO LEGISLATION CAN PRECIPITATE DEPRESSION 


With reference to the second problem, 
I firmly feel that the legislation which 
we are now considering can have a 
crucial effect. I say a crucial effect. 
Enactment of the right kind of legisla- 
tion can be of help to prevent us from 
sliding into a depression. 

Time will not permit me to present a 
complete summary of our position on 
this issue, but those parts I am unable 
to cover orally will be placed in the Rec- 
ORD, With the kind consent of the Senate. 

Yes, Mr. President, as I have indicated, 
the passage of the bill H. R. 2023, the 
oleo legislation, if it Þe not amended, can 
plunge us into an economic tailspin; it 
can start a series of circumstances which 
can inevitably lead the heart of the Na- 
tion into what might be called an eco- 
nomic paralysis. 

At this point I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp the table 
which appears on page 153 of the hear- 
ings before the Senate Committee on 
Finance, showing the percentage of the 
milk produced in 10 States which goes 
into butter. It.ranges from 72.6 percent 
to 15.1 percent, 
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There being no objection, the table 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Butter-producing States with more than 
400,000 cow population 


Percent de- 
Percent of | cine in cow 
milk into 
utter population 
since 1945 

72.6 23.4 

68. 2 25.3 

65.3 16.9 

58. 5 24.7 

41.7 22.9 

39.5 14.3 

33.1 14.3 

32.3 22.8 

18.8 12.6 

15.1 17.0 


WHERE WILL HUGE MILK OUTPUT GO? 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, Í ask my 
associates to ponder what will happen to 
the 30 percent of the fluid milk of this 
Nation which at present finds its way into 
butter. What will happen to that great 
flood of billions of pounds of milk unless 
new markets can be found for it? Yes, 
Mr. President, the great hope those of 
us who favor the dairy amendment have 
is that, if perchance, our amendment 
should unfortunately be defeated, the 
inventive genius of the American people 
will find new dairy outlets for that flood 
of milk so as to prevent catastrophe in 
American agriculture. 

Mr. President, we have the hope that 
the inventive genius of the American 
people will, through chemistry, do for 
the dairy industry what it has done for 
the oleo industry. We, in the Middle 
West, are never licked. I hope outlets 
will be found for the flood of milk. But, 
Mr. President, I want to say that in the 
East, even here in the Washington mar- 
ket, the doors have been closed against 
our milk. If our butter market is taken 
from us, we will show the Congress a 
volume of pressure of milk that will blow 
these doors wide open. It is not possible 
to take the livelihood away from 30,000,- 
000 people without feeling an economic 
and moral and political pressure which 
will have widespread results. Mr. Presi- 
dent, we can deliver all the milk that can 
be used by the people in the Washington 
area; we can deliver it at 10 cents a 
quart and still get our 8 cents, whereas 
in our area now we are getting only 5 
cents a quart, and dairy farmers are re- 
ducing their production. 

Unless new outlets are found, we may 
well find ourselves returning to the bleak 
days of the 1930’s, when American agri- 
culture was in the depths of economic 
chaos. 

Fortunately there is a great resilience 
in the people of the Midwest. Just as 
they created the economic bread basket 
of America, just as they developed their 
region into the richest heart of America, 
so it is our prayer that the Midwest will 
find the answer through modern chem- 
istry to the problem of adequate disposi- 
tion of this flood of milk. 

It is inconceivable that the representa- 
tives of the rest of the people of the 
country would let us down. We have 
helped build this Nation, but now some 
would stick a dagger in our backs. How- 
ever, we will pull the dagger out, if that 
happens; and those in this area, those 
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in Maryland and Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia, who control this milkshed .area, 
whose farmers get 20 and 22 cents a 
quart for milk, will find that they can- 
not keep us shut out all the time. We 
ask the Senators from all the States to 
cooperate with us in this fight, to help 
us get the break so that at least we 
can get 8 cents a quart for our milk. 
STATES MUST TIGHTEN OLEO REGULATIONS 


Fortunately, too, there is another pos- 
sibility, and that is for the respective 
States to tighten regulations in order 
to prevent fraud and deception on their 
consumers. We ask all Members of the 
Senate to help us do that. I have already 
shown in the debate on this floor that in 
the State of Arkansas, where there is a 
requirement that all restaurants and 
other public places serving oleomarga- 
rine must post a notice to that effect, 
69 out of 100 serving places violated that 
State law. But we ask the Representa- 
tives in Congress of the other States to 
be fair: If they are going to do this 
thing to us, then let them be fair to 
their consumers and to the eating public, 
so that fraud will not be perpetrated on 
them, If the dairy amendment is voted 
down, the gates of interstate commerce 
will be opened, at least insofar as the 
Federal Government is concerned, to an 
inundation by imitation butter. But the 
respective commonwealths will still be 
able to protect their citizens within their 
own borders, unless the Oleomargarine 
Trust controls the politics of those 
States. I believe the various State legis- 
latures should give their earnest atten- 
tion to this problem, The farmers have 
not been organized, and now the result 
is that we have this pressure in the shape 
of the legislation which is pending here 
today. 

But, Mr. President, in spite of these 
two partial remedies, let us not under- 
estimate the gravity of the present crisis, 
I am not picking a crisis out of the air. 
I am saying that when the livelihood 
is taken from more than 2,500,000 farm- 
ers and when 29 percent of the milk 
production is taken away from its legiti- 
mate channel, then a severe crisis is 
created; and it is a major one, not a 
minor one. In my State, although the 
Democrats in 1948 promised the farmers 
that prices would be kept up, already 
there has been a tumbling of prices in 
an average amount of 25 percent. That 
will immediately affect the national reve- 
nue. It also will affect the purchasing 
power of the farmers. Now the situation 
has been muddled all the more, and the 
present developments are worse. So 
there will be chaos, as I have said, un- 
less—and I have hope for this—the 
chemists of America, the ingenuity of 
America, find an answer to the crisis 
which thus has been created. 

RAPE OF BUTTER INDUSTRY IS BUT FIRST ACT IN 
THIS TRAGEDY 

If the Gillette-Wiley substitute amend- 
ment is defeated, then, as I have stated, I 
fear that we shall have started a chain 
reaction whose final effects no man on 
either side can accurately predict. The 
rape of the butter industry—and, Mr, 
President, I use that description ad- 
visedly—is but the first act which the 
monopolists will perform in order to ob- 
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literate all other segments of the Amer- 
ican dairying industry—cheese, fluid 
milk, evaporated milk, and so forth. 

EVIL CONSEQUENCES OF BODY BLOW TO DAIRYING 

“So, what?” a cynic might ask. “So, 
what?” Mr. President, one might as 
well ask, “So, what?” if America’s far- 
flung automobile industry were de- 
stroyed, for remember that the $7,000,- 
000,000 of dairy value in 1949 was about 
equal to the value of the American auto- 
mobile industry. And dairying, involv- 
ing as it does our health, our soil, the life 
of 2,500,000 farmers, involves the very 
heart of our way of life. 

The evil consequences are so stagger- 
ing to contemplate that one shudders at 
the prospect, if the oleo bill should pass, 
of tens of thousands of deserted farms, 
of villages becoming ghost towns because 
they were dependent upon farmers who 
had to auction off their stock and other 
assets. One shudders to think of the 
consequences to State and Federal tax 
revenues because of the loss of the dairy- 
ing segment which accounts for 22 per- 
cent of all American farm income. 

In 1940, America’s farm population 
was 30,500,000. This year it is 28,000,- 
000. We are forcing more and more peo- 
ple from the farms into the overcrowded 
cities. We are taking steps that can only 
lead to the waste and the ravaging of the 
soil. We are endangering the very fun- 
damentals of the American economy. 
Yet all that some of our local newspa- 
pers can see in the situation is the tax 
issue which is involved. 

THIS IS NOT SCARE PROPAGANDA 


Again the cynic might scoff at what he 
might feel to be scare propaganda, ex- 
aggerated fearist talk. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the record of decline in dairy herds, 
the record of the 25-percent loss in dairy 
income in 1 year, the record of the insid- 
ious creeping larceny by the Oleo Trust— 
stealing 40 percent, then more and more 
of the table-spread market by decep- 
tion—all this record attests to the 
accuracy of these predictions. 

DAIRY PARALYSIS WILL NOT OCCUR OVERNIGHT 


I do not say the decline in the dairy 
industry and the blight of the dairying 
Midwest will occur overnight. Rather, 
it will creep like a fog, slowly involving 
more and more geographic areas, para- 
lyzing our economic life. It may take 
years, but the consequences will be last- 
ing. This generation will feel them to 
a tremendous degree, while succeeding 
generations will experience even worse 
consequences that will have accumulated 
over the years. 

We who support the Gillette-Wiley 
substitute amendment have sought to 
protect the legitimate interests of our 
States. But we would not have fought 
either as hard or as long if we had not 
been firmly convinced that the issues at 
stake were of far greater consequence 
to all 48 States than the opposition has 
indicated. 

ONE-PACKAGE DAIRY EXCISE-TAX AMENDMENT 
NECESSARY 

I appeal to my colleagues to support 
not only the original Gillette-Wiley 
amendment as perfected by the McCar- 
thy-Aiken provisions, but to stand by 
the excise-tax-repeal amendment in a 
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one-package approach to these interre- 
lated matters. 

The fate of the country depends upon 
this vote, Mr. President. American 
dairying may be defeated, but the de- 
feat will weigh heavily on the hearts 
of those responsible for it and on the 
American people in the generations that 
are to follow. 

When oleo sells for two or three times 
as much as it does now, and when the 
dairy herds no longer fertilize the soil, but 
are depleted so greatly that America’s 
beef and the veal supply will be largely 
gone, and when we have to import what 
we now have in abundance, then the 
words and the deeds of those of us who 
have fought for the substitute amend- 
ment will be remembered. 

SUMMARY OF SPEECHES MADE BY SENATORS ON 
BEHALF OF THE DAIRY AMENDMENT 

Mr. President, a look at the RECORD 
will reveal the distinguished group of 
Senators who have spoken on behalf of 
the dairy amendment. I should like now 
to pay a brief but sincere tribute to them 
foſetheir valued contributions. Each one 
of them carried the ball. No one of 
them wanted to be the hero, the 
“Grange.” No one of them wanted to be 
the big shot. Each one of them was a 
member of the team. No one of them 
tried to steal the ball from another. I 
feel proud to be associated with such a 
group. 

JANUARY 5 DEBATE 

On Thursday, January 5, my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Iowa [Mr. 
GILLETTE], cosponsor of the dairy sub- 
stitute amendment, very carefully ana- 
lyzed the oleomargarine bill. He very 
decisively proved the sheer inability of 
Federal authorities to enforce the so- 
called labeling provisions of the Senate 
Finance Committee’s version of the oleo 
bill. He demonstrated conclusively that 
these provisions to label and identify 
oleo under that version are a farce and 
unworkable. 

JANUARY 6 DEBATE 


The following day, on January 6, we re- 
ceived a comprehensive analysis of the 
issues involved in this dispute from the 
able senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN]. Our colleague proved that but- 
ter is the balance wheel of dairying and 
that the destruction of the butter market 
will inevitably lead to the sticking of a 
dagger into the heart of dairying as a 
whole. 

That same day my able associate from 
Wisconsin [Mr. MCCARTHY], offered a 
well justified amendment which would 
prevent the use by the oleo interests of 
dairy references in their advertising. I 
was glad to accept this amendment to the 
substitute amendment. 

JANUARY 10 DEBATE 


The next legislative day, Monday, Jan- 
uary 9, was devoted to a discussion of 
United States foreign policy and the 
United States budget. Debate did not 
therefore resume on this issue until Tues- 
day, January 10. At that time it was led 
off by my colleague, the junior Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], who 
did a splendid job in analyzing the world- 
wide monopoly of Unilever, Ltd., which 
controls table fats and oils throughout 
the globe, and which is among the largest 
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producers of oleo in our country. The 
Senator from Minnesota demonstrated 
that the total production of the five prin- 
cipal oleo corporations accounts for 68.4 
percent of the domestic output today, 
which in turn is an increase of 7 percent 
over their total output a few months ago. 

Then followed the remarks of the jun- 
ior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Young]. Among the many telling points 
made by our colleague was the drastic 
effect of soybean and cotton farming in 
impairing the health of the soil. This 
point was reinforced by our experienced 
associate, the Senator from Nebraska 
{Mr. BUTLER], who followed with an im- 
pressive description of those unhappy 
lands which have “devaluated their dairy 
industry and have failed to practice ani- 
mal husbandry.” “Then,” said the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska, “compare those 
countries with Denmark, Sweden, Swit- 
zerland, Holland, and other agriculture- 
conscious nations.” The Senator from 
Nebraska went on to evaluate very close- 
ly the great menace created by synthetic 
products of natural agricultural com- 
modities and all the implications of that 
menace. 

That same day, January 10, we were 
treated to a splendid discussion by the 
junior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Ecron], who pointed out the complete 
inconsistency of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s supporting dairy prices on the 
one hand and stabbing the dairy indus- 
try in the back on the other. Following 
the remarks of the Senator from Mon- 
tana I placed in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, on page 279, a table setting forth all 
the materials used in the manufacture of 
oleomargarine during the past 20 years. 

JANUARY 11 DEBATE 


January 11, 1950, provided another 
harvest of discussion and fact presenta- 
tion on this issue, beginning with the 
splendid commentary of the senior Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. THYE]. Our 
colleague from his long experience in 
dairying affairs, pointed out many strik- 
ing facts, including the wide price spread 
which exists today between different 
brands of oleo, indicating the ability of 
the Oleo Trust to juggle prices as it 
pleases. The senior Senator from Min- 
nesota also pointed out the very clear 
fact that in 1948, 3,750,000 surplus cotton 
bales were under cotton bale loan. Thus 
there was a total United States invest- 
ment of almost $600,090,000, an average 
of about $160 a bale. The senior Senator 


from Minnesota pointed out that we- 


need to find some way to divert some of 
those acres devoted to cotton to some 
other kind of crop—and the same holds 
true for surplus corn—rather than cause 
further cotton or corn overproduction. 
None of my colleagues who were pres- 
ent in the Senate on January 11 will for- 
get the address which followed, delivered 
by the senior Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. Lancer], who gave one of the 
most impressive descriptions which we 
have had of the world-wide monopoly 
of oleo. We are indebted to the senior 
Senator from North Dakota for pointing 
out what we fear is not merely a coinci- 
dence in the relationship between (a) Mr. 
Charles Luckman, as head of the Demo- 
cratic Jackson-Jefferson Day dinners, 
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raising funds for the Democratic Party 
and (b) the zeal of the Democratic Party 
to pass this oleo legislation. 

JANUARY 12 DEBATE 


On Thursday, January 12, we were 
treated to a brilliant analysis of the ques- 
tion by the junior Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. MUNDT], who analyzed the 
contradictory record of the Democratic 
Party in pretending to be a friend of the 
dairy farmer at the very same time it 
was destroying the market of the farmer. 
I may mention at this point the unfortu- 
nate stand of our Democratic colleagues 
who are seeking to strip the excise-tax 
repeal amendment from the dairy sub- 
stitute amendment, thus threatening the 
fate of both. 

On that day, we benefited too by a dis- 
cussion by one of the ablest legal minds 
in the Senate, our colleague, the junior 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. FERGUSON]. 
He brought to our attention the decision 
of the United States Supreme Court, 
which twice upheld the constitutionality 
of the Filled Milk Act. Following the 
address of the junior Senator from Mich- 
igan, we heard of the dishonest adver- 
tising campaign conducted by the oleo 
manufacturers in attempting to utilize 
dairy terms and grade descriptions. 
This discussion was handled by my asso- 
ciate, the junior Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. McCartuy], whose worthy ad- 
vertising amendment I have previously 
referred to. 

Still another comprehensive treat- 
ment of this subject came from our asso- 
ciate, the Senator from Oregon IMr. 
Morse}, who pointed out the crucial ef- 
fects of the loss of the butter market on 
the American dairy industry. 


JANUARY 13 DEBATE 


That brings us to Friday, January 13, 
when the position of the great State of 
Iowa was again clearly expressed by our 
colleague, the senior Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. HIcKENLOOPER], who warned us that 
imitation butter is but a first step in 
wholesale fraud against the dairy indus- 
try, to be followed by filled cheese and 
other synthetic products, Our colleague 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Carn] then presented the results of a 
public-opinion poll on the butter prob- 
lem. Among the striking facts in that 
poll was that 53 percent of the women 
approved of legislation which involved 
practically the very provisions of the 
Gillette-Wiley substitute amendment, 
while only 18 percent of them disap- 
proved, and 29 percent had no opinion. 

I COULD NOT ATTEMPT A COMPLETE SUMMARY 


Mr. President, in addition to the above 
principal addresses, there were many 
splendid interrogations and brief com- 
ments delivered by other Members of 
the Senate. As I indicated at the start, 
I could not attempt to try to present a 
complete summary of either their argu- 
ments or their telling questions, but I 
did not want to let this opportunity pass 
without expressing my sincere thanks 
to my colleagues. 

CONDENSATION OF OUR MAJOR ARGUMENTS 

Let me summarize now our principal 


points in this argument under these 
major headings: 
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First. The moral right to protect but- 
ter’s yellow color. 

Second. The free-enterprise factor— 
protecting the little fellow against 
monopoly, 


Third. The consumer factor—protect- 


ing our people from fraud and deception 
and from impairment of health. 

Fourth. The factor of the over-all eco- 
nomie consequences to the Nation. 

FIRST MAJOR ARGUMENT, THE MORAL RIGHT TO 
PROTECT BUTTER’S YELLOW COLOR 

First. There is a moral right of the 
dairy industry to protect what amounts 
to its common-law trade-mark. Let the 
Washington press say something about 
that. Let someone use their names, and 
see how quickly they will react to it. 
Shame on the ignorance of men who 
write as they have written within the 
past few days. 

(a) Many products protect their color 
from imitation by other corporations, 
for example, yellow color of Yellow Cab 
Co.; red color of Lifebuoy soap, of which 
Luckman is now the boss. 

WE DO NOT OBJECT TO LEGITIMATE COMPETITION 


(b) The butter industry does not ob- 
ject to legitimate-type imitation; for ex- 
ample, oleo imitation of butter’s flavor- 
ing, butter’s packaging, butter’s melting 
point, butter’s specific gravity, and so 
forth, but the butter industry draws the 
line when it comes to the last erucial 
feature—color—because such imitation 
gives an opportunity to perpetrate a 
fraud not only on the dairy industry, but 
on the consumer. 

(c) The Supreme Court has twice sus- 
tained as constitutional the Federal 
Filled Milk Act. This act provided a per- 
fect precedent in confirming right of 
Congress to prevent subterfuge and de- 
ception on consumer when artificial, 
filled milk was attempted to be shipped 
in interstate commerce, even though 
that product was as allegedly nutritious 
as the natural product. 

(d) The pending dairy amendment 
does not interfere in intrastate affairs 
in contrast to the oleo bill itself, which 
would put Federal snoopers in all the 
Nation’s restaurants—that is, in intra- 
state business—if an attempt were made 
to secure enforcement. 

SECOND MAJOR ARGUMENT, FURTHERANCE OF 
UNITED STATES FREE ENTERPRISE 


Second. Furtherance of our free en- 


terprise system requires protection of 


dairy industry. 

(a) In any contest between five or six 
huge billion-dollar corporations, as 
against two and one-half million little 
fellows, it is only fair and right that the 
United States Government should pro- 
tect the small man, the family-type 
farmer. To do otherwise is to accelerate 
a trend toward monopoly and bigness 
which everyone admits is harmful to free 
enterprise. 

(b) In addition to two and one-half 
million dairy farmers, there are 40,000 
processing plants, 3,500 creameries, and 
literally hundreds of thousands—yes, 
millions of jobs involved in hauling 
milk from the farmer to the ultimate 
consumer and in all of the intermediate 
steps. All of these jobs will be threat- 
ened by the pending legislation. 
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OLEO INDUSTRY IS FAR FROM BEING DISCRIMI- 
NATED AGAINST 

(c) The oleo industry is completely 
unjustified in pleading that it is being 
discriminated against in a manner con- 
trary to the principle of free enterprise. 
A look at the statute books shows that 
oleo, far from being placed at a disad- 
vantage, is actually pampered in relation 
to butter. The oleo makers have a tariff 
of 22 cents per pound against foreign 
competition. Butter has a 7-cents-per- 
pound tariff. When we tried to cut out 
the 15-cent margin and equalize the tar- 
iff, the supposed protectors of the con- 
sumer in the House of Representatives 
screamed and squawked and killed the 
motion. Yes, these boys have a lot of 
power. 

The oleo makers can use preservatives 
in their product; butter cannot. 

Oleo can be reheated and processed 
without being labeled as such; butter 
cannot, Oleo can be made from any 
number of fats; butter cannot. If a 
foreign substance is added to butter, such 
butter must pay the present 10-cents- 
per-pound Federal tax the same as oleo. 
In other words, the butter industry has 
no advantage over any other industry, 
and allows to be imposed upon itself 
even higher standards than statutes im- 
pose upon oleo, The butter industry has 
always had the housewife’s and the con- 
sumer’s legitimate interests uppermost 
in its consideration. 

BUTTER ONLY OCCASIONALLY ADDS COLOR 


(d) To be sure, a slight coloring is oc- 
casionally added to butter. But when a 
butter maker deepens the color of butter 
he desires to achieve the opposite effect 
from that intended by the oleo manu- 
facturers. The one intends to bring out 
the natural color of his product—and 
this is only done in a few northern States 
in the winter period when comparatively 
very little butter is produced—while the 
other, the oleo manufacturer, intends to 
imitate the color of another product and 
to change the basic color of cottonseed 
oil and soybean oil. 

It is not true that their product is 
naturally yellow, as oleo spokesmen have 
frequently contended. The most careful 
scientific tests have demonstrated, once 
and for all, that oleomargarine made of 
domestic oils is gray-green or off-white, 
with no natural resemblance to the color 
of butter. It is impossible to make natu- 
rally yellow oleomargarine out of domes- 
tic vegetable oils; according to the Ar- 
mour Research Foundation: 

THIRD MAJOR ARGUMENT, PROTECTING THE 

WELFARE OF AMERICA’S CONSUMERS 

Third. One hundred and fifty million 
American consumers will be helped, not 
hurt, by the dairy substitute amendment. 

(a) Butter is sold with minimum par- 
ity support by Government. Its actual 
price is set in the 48 States, according to 
the law of supply and demand, when the 
2,500,000 dairy farmers send their prod- 
uct to market. On the other hand, the 
oleo price is set, not according to the 
law of supply and demand, but according 
to whatever the Oleo Trust feels the traf- 
fic will bear. If oleo is sold at a low price 
now, it is purely in line with the strategy 
of the Oleo Trust to emphasize a wide 
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difference between butter’s price and 
oleo’s price. However, once butter is 
driven from the market it can be pre- 
dicted with certainty that the Oleo Trust 
will raise the price of colored oleo. 
DAIRYING IS VITAL TO NUTRITION 


(b) The consumer depends upon 
American dairying for his health and 
nutrition. Anything which serves to re- 
duce the flow of milk into dairy products 
hurts America’s diet. Since butter 
serves as the outlet for 30 percent of all 
fluid milk, it is inevitable that, once the 
butter market is destroyed, dairy herds 
will be drastically reduced, according to 
some predictions by as much as 2,000,000 
animals. This inevitably means less 
milk available for cheese, bottled milk, 
and so forth. Moreover, dairy herds 
provide 75 percent of United States veal 
and 30 percent of United States beef. 
The effect on veal and beef supplies and 
prices will, therefore, be drastic once 
dairy herds are liquidated. 

UNCOLORED OLEO CAN BE COLORED IN KITCHEN 


(c) Consumers can easily color uncol- 
ored oleo according to their preference 
in their own kitchen in 120 seconds. 
Coloring oleo by a capsule or any other 
handy device is no more difficult than 
peeling vegetables or performing 100 
other household chores. The difference 
in requiring those few seconds of color- 
ing may spell the difference between 
continuation or destruction of the United 
States dairy industry. 

(d) The “butterlegging”—that is, but- 
ter bootlegging—that existed when the 
original oleo regulations were set up will 
be as child’s play compared to the new 
rackets which will spring up if House 
bill 2023. unamended, is enacted. 

If Federal regulations of yellow oleo 
are to be repealed, the oleomargarine 
manufacturers will once more have “‘but- 
terleggers” for customers. If an im- 
mense butterlegging“ business sprang 
up, as it did when the spread between 
butterine and real butter was only 10 
cents a pound, what else can be expected 
at today’s difference in prices? And if 
the “butterlegging” racket prospered de- 
spite all kinds of early restrictions and 
penalties, what may we anticipate when 
all restraints are off? 

None of us is so naive as to believe 
that the situation can be handled by the 
Pure Food and Drug Administration, 
or by similarly undermanned agencies. 
We shall find that our available man- 
power is wholly unable to cope with 
thousands of individual racketeers, 

(e) Butterlegging“ would be easy. 
Testimony on oleomargarine legislation 
in hearings before both Senate and 
House committees revealed that it would 
be relatively simple to switch packaged 
yellow oleo into standard butter car- 
tons. Such an operation would require 
only 2 or 3 minutes per package and 
could be performed by nonskilled work- 
ers. A profit of up to 40 cents a pound 
could be realized by such fraud. 

A yellow oleo, legalized in interstate 
commerce, would make it simple, con- 
venient, inexpensive, and even almost 
acceptable, to perpetrate such frauds. 

(f) Fraud is actually already increas- 
ing. Last year the dairy industry re- 
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ported a survey, which has never been 
refuted in any respect, and which showed 
that one out of three restaurants in a 
selected list of large cities was decep- 
tively serving oleo far butter. The 1949 
Arkansas data, which I cite below, indi- 
cate a far higher proportion—double as 
much fraud. 

Arkansas State law already embodies 
regulations similar to those contained in 
House bill 2023, but a survey in Febru- 
ary, 1949, disclosed that 66 out of 100 
Arkansas restaurants were violating oleo 
regulations. The current Senate Fi- 
nance Committee report omits all ref- 
erence to this survey. 

(g) Labeling provisions of House bill 
are inadequate. The oleo bloc in Con- 
gress has frequently said that labeling 
provisions are ample protection against 
fraud. That this is not true is clearly 
shown by the following excerpts from a 
noted Supreme Court decision—Carolene 
Products Co. v. United States (65 S. Ct. 
1, 323 U. S. 18): 

In dealing with the evils of filled milk, 
Congress reached the conclusion that label- 
ing was not an adequate remedy for de- 
ception. 

Here a milk product, skimmed milk, from 
which a valuable element—butterfat—has 
been removed is artificially enriched with 
cheaper fats and vitamins so that it is in- 
distinguishable in the eyes of the average 
purchaser from whole milk products. The 
result is that the compound is confused with 
and passed off as the whole milk product in 
spite of proper labeling. 

FOURTH MAJOR ARGUMENT—THE OVER-ALL EVIL 
CONSEQUENCES OF OLEO LEGISLATION 

Fourth. The economic consequences to 
all 48 States are staggering to contem- 
plate. 

(a) The heart of this Nation, speak- 
ing from a geographical standpoint and 
from many other standpoints — the 
dairying Midwest—will inevitably suffer 
an economic blight if this legislation is 
enacted. Dairying has always consti- 
tuted the most prosperous, the most ad- 
vanced, enlightened segment of Ameri- 
can agriculture. It pays the highest 
wages for farm labor. It is the greatest 
consumer of industrial products of any 
type of farming. 

All types of farming are, in turn, a 
better customer for industry’s products 
than is any other segment of our popu- 
lation. To strike at dairying, therefore, 
means harm to all American farming, 
and to strike at farming, in turn, means 
to push our entire Nation into an eco- 
nomic tailspin. It has been conclusively 
proven that practically all American de- 
pressions have begun by a nose dive in 
farm prices. 

(b) In 1949 dairying suffered a loss in 
cash income by 25 percent. Indirectly, 
in States which depend upon dairying, 
that loss was far greater. If this loss 
continues, whole communities whole 
counties, whole regions of the Midwest 
will feel an increasing creeping paralysis, 
From the step where the farmer mort- 
gages his farm, sells his animals, it is 
only a short step to the businessman in 
the village closing down his enterprise 
and the bank closing its doors. When 
the farmer stops buying, the factories 
of the Nation will have inevitably to 
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reduce production and in many instances 
close down completely. If any of my 
listeners feel this is an exaggeration of 
the consequences of this legislation, let 
him remember that these are not my 
predictions. These are the conservative 
estimates of men who have devoted a 
lifetime to studying the dairy industry. 

(c) Dairying operates according to 
basic laws. Unless a butter market is 
available in the flush season, it is inevita- 
ble that the farmer will have to cut down 
his year-around output of milk, and this 
will start the chain reaction I have re- 
ferred to above. It follows necessarily 
that with the dairy income cut and the 
Nation’s income and the manufacturer’s 
income cut and labor’s income cut, there 
will not be much left for the Govern- 
ment to get its taxes from. 

SOUTHERN FARMER WILL NOT BE HELPED 


(d) Some may argue that dairying’s 
loss will be the South’s gain. Nothing 
could be further from the case because 
dairying is a far better customer for the 
southern farmer than the oleo industry 
is. If dairy herds are liquidated, a tre- 
mendous amount of soybean meal and 
cottonseed meal will find that it has lost 
its market. 

I personally feel that, perhaps, we 
could have been engaged more profitably 
here in the Senate in these last 2 weeks 
if, instead of the cotton representatives 
seeking to take over the butter market 
and we seeking to preserve the same for 
the 2,500,000 dairy farmers, if instead of 
that we all had put our brains to work so 
as to get a better way of distribution for 
the surpluses in both cotton and but- 
terfat. 

(e) Dairying gives to the farmer a bet- 
ter return than does oleo ingredients. 
‘The farmer gets around 70 percent of the 
retail dollar paid by the consumer for 
butter. By contrast, the farmer gets 
only 30 percent of the retail dollars paid 
by the consumer for oleo. 

WHY FOLLOW COI:TRADICTORY POLICIES ON 

DAIRYING? 

(f) It is completely inconsistent for 
the Government to be supporting declin- 
ing dairy prices on the one hand and to 
take an action which will mean further 
declining in dairy prices and expendi- 
tures by the Government in order to ful- 
fill legal requirements for parity support. 

Through last November 16 the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture had purchased, in 
supporting prices of producers of milk 
and butterfat, 284,000,000 pounds of non- 
fat dry milk, 101,000,000 pounds of but- 
ter, and 22,000,000 pounds of cheddar 
cheese. This was at an expenditure of 
$110,000,000. Lest, however, my col- 
leagues think such dairy support was ex- 
cessive, let me point out that the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation has made 
loans on cotton each year since 1933 with 
the exception of 1936. The total of such 
loans amounted to a little less than 
$3,000,000,000 through mid-1949, 

UNITED STATES SOIL CONSERVATION INVOLVED 


(g) Still another economic conse- 
quence is an uncountable loss to the top 
soil of America. Every agricultural ex- 
pert who has ever testified before Con- 
gress has set forth the superiority of 
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dairying to any type of field-crop farm- 
ing. The dairy cow enriches the soil in 
a more efficient economic continuous way 
than is available through any other type 
of agriculture. Field crops have led to 
soil erosion, dust .bowls, and economic 
blight, in whole States, as attested by 
such outstanding soil conservationists 
as the noted author, Louis Bromfield, 
and other farm leaders, and the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

So, if the Congress should unwisely 
act to cut the throat of the dairy cow 
literally and figuratively, speaking, cut 
the throat of the mother of the race—it 
will at the same time be destroying the 
factor which assures the health of that 
sg 6 inches of United States top 
soil. 

EXCERPTS OF LETTERS FROM WISCONSIN 


Mr. President, I have in my office 
literally hundreds of letters sent to me 
by dairy farmers and other folks in 
Wisconsin pleading that the natural 
color of butter be protected in interstate 
commerce. 

These letters were not dictated by 
$150,000 a year executives sitting in 
plush offices, surveying a billion dollar 
oleo enterprise. These were signed by 
plain, humble folks owning 80, 100 or 
120 acres, working sunup to sundown, 
breaking their backs day and night 7 
days a week, 52 weeks a year trying to 
produce an ever finer natural product 
and asking only that they receive rea- 
sonable protection of the law. 

DAIRY FARMERS ARE TRYING TO PROTECT MORE 
THAN OWN INTEREST 

Cynics will scoff at these letters. They 
may say: “Huh. These farmers are only 
looking after their own interests.” To 
be sure, Mr. President, they are, of 
course, looking after their own inter- 
ests and they have a right to do so, be- 
cause it is certain that if they do not, 
the oleo trust certainly will not. 

But these farmers are thinking, too, 
of more than their own farms. These 
farmers are prducing milk and butter 
and cheese for the Nation’s youngsters 
and adults. They have known the deep 
satisfaction of contributing to the health 
of American bodies and, too, they have 
contributed to the health of America’s 
soil. These are not robbers of the soil; 
they give to the soil whatever they take 
from it and even more. They are try- 
ing to preserve America’s land heritage 
at the same time as trying to make a 
decent income for their wives and chil- 
dren. 

These dairy farmers are not seeking 
to inflict any harm on the soybean 
farmers or the cotton farmers. On the 
contrary, as I have proved, they con- 
stitute the best customers of those south- 
ern farmers. All that they are seeking 
to do is to prevent themselves from 
being swindled, yes, to prevent the 
swindling of the American consumer. 
WISCONSIN IS NOT THE LEADING BUTTER STATE 


I am sure my colleagues in other 
States have received similar letters. I 
call attention to the fact that Wisconsin 
alone is not interested in this issue. In 
fact in 1948 only a small percentage of 
Wisconsin miik went into butter. Only 
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8.8 percent of the Nation’s butter was 
produced in Wisconsin. But dairy farm- 
ers in the Badger State and elsewhere 
understand the critical tie-up in all 48 
States between butter and other dairy 
products, and between butter and the 
Nation’s soil. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert in the Recorp some comments 
from Wisconsin dairy farmers. 

There being no objection, the com- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recor as follows: 


COMMENTS FROM WISCONSIN DAIRY FARMERS 


From Gleason, Wis.: 

“Dear SENATOR WILEY: I am a veteran of 
World War II with about $12,000 mortgage 
on my dairy farm from which I am making 
a fair living. What would I do if the oleo 
people slip that repeal over on us dairy 
farmers—why, we just wouldn’t be able to 
make a living.” 

From Neillsville, Wis.: 

“I wish to express my appreciation for your 
fight against the oleo bill. * * * Iama 
veteran, I have been on the farm training 
program for 2 years now and we have dis- 
cussed this problem a great deal and I feel 
that we, the dairy farmer, will suffer more 
than a great many farmers realize if this 
bill is passed. I am a dairy farmer on an 80- 
acre farm and I have a family with four 
children.” 

From Dresser, Wis.: 

“I am writing you in the interest of the 
dairy farmer. With the wish that you ear- 
nestly and forcefully oppose this yellow-oleo 
bill. I am writing this as an individual 
farmer but I also represent about 327 patron 
farmers of Rock Ridge Dairy Co-op.” 

From Clam Falls, Wis.: 

“I am writing to you regarding the efforts 
of the oleo people to be allowed to imitate 
butter by coloring it yellow so that it would 
pass as the real thing in place of what it is. 
I know that you will fight for us to prevent 
the legalizing of fraud for us farmers can- 
not leave our farms and stock to come to 
Washington to fill the balconies of the Capitol 
protesting.” 

From Antigo, Wis.: 

“In regard to the bill favoring oleomar- 
garine, it don't seem right after we worked 
so hard for years to build up good herds 
that this bill should go through and sub- 
stitutes be favored. There would be too 
many farmers who would have to discontinue 
dairy farming.” 

From Neillisville, Wis.: 

“I am a dairy farmer and am quite con- 
cerned over the oleo question. To me the 
sale of untaxed colored oleo in competition 
with butter is only the beginning of other 
synthetic products in competition with dairy 
products, 

“On my farm I practice soil conservation, 
which I can do in dairying, grasses, and long 
rotation of crops. Now, if I must raise cash 
crops because of no dairy-product market, it 
will not be in the best interest of soil con- 
servation.” 

From Wausau, Wis.: 

We do not believe the average American 
consumer wants a substitute for the gen- 
uine. Whenever we visit in town, 990 prefer 
butter to oleo. We believe this bill is being 
pushed by the makers of oleo so they can 
make a few more dollars. How would they 
like it if the farmer would come up with an 
inferior product. They sure would squawk.” 

From Phlox, Wis.: 

“T live in a community that is strictly dairy. 
My greatest ambition was to build up a good 
dairy herd, which I have accomplished. A 
World War I veteran, I have put everything 

I got into this herd. I am speaking for a lot 
of other veterans around here that has done 
a good job in building their herds but if we 
have to compete with oleomargarine we face 
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a slim future; we can't just drop everything 
and move to the city as there is no industry 
around here.” 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, 
much time have I remaining? 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Sena- 
tor’s time has expired. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
now yield to the Senator from South 
Carolina. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, since 
I first came to the United States Senate 
in 1941, I have constantly interested my- 
self in the repeal of the unjust taxes and 
license fees which have been applied to 
colored oleomargarine. 

In 1943 I urged the repeal of these fees 
by offering an amendment to the Reve- 
nue Act. I have appeared before the 
Senate Finance Committee at every op- 
portunity since I have been here in an 
effort to urge the committee to report 
a revenue bill to the Senate with my 
amendment. My amendment has also 
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been introduced as a bill in its own right. 


We have been successful in bringing 
this legislation to open debate on the 
Senate floor on two separate occasions. 
My repeal measure was last offered as an 
amendment to the Revenue Act of 1948. 
Again, last year, I went before the Fi- 
peri Committee in support of House bill 

023. 

I am delighted that this measure is 
now before the Senate in its own right, 
and I congratulate the Senator from Ar- 
kansas and other Senators on their 
efforts. 

The public demand for the removal of 
these taxes and license fees has reached 
the point that favorable congressional 
action can no longer be denied. 

I am deeply concerned over the efforts 
being made to defeat this bill with crip- 
pling amendments. I beg the Senate not 
to defeat the bill in this manner. Even 
though I shall vote for repeal of some 
of the excise taxes at the proper time, I 
shall be forced to vote against these re- 
pealers as amendments to this bill. I 
hope other Senators will join me so that 
we may have an opportunity to vote this 
single important issue up or down. Let 
us then treat the amendments in a like 
manner in their turn. 

I have long been an advocate of re- 
pealing most of the wartime excise taxes. 
However, such repeal amendments are 
not germane to this bill because the 
margarine tax is neither a wartime nor 
an excise tax. Let me remind my col- 
leagues that this method will further 
retard the efforts for ultimate repeal of 
the excise taxes when they come to the 
floor in their own right. Furthermore, 
oleomargarine for the past 48 years has 
been handled in the Agriculture Com- 
mittee, while excise-tax repeals must 
clearly originate in the House Ways and 
Means Committee. 

The taxes and license fees on marga- 
rine need to be removed primarily in the 
interest of the consumer. The dairy in- 
terest charges of special Southern agri- 
cultural interest in margarine are both 
unwarranted and untrue. There is not 
a sufficient amount of cottonseed used in 
the manufacture of margarine to war- 
rant any particular concern on behalf of 
the farmers. The great need for this 
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tax repeal lies in the relief it will afford 
the consumers. 

Under the present laws uncolored mar- 
garine is taxed at the rate of one-fourth 
of a cent a pound, while a 10-cents-a- 
pound tax is levied on colored margarine, 
The license fees are equally discrimina- 
tory. For example: 


Retallers— Pay 
Handling yellow margarine 20 
Handling uncolored margarine .---- 6 

Wholesalers— 

Handling yellow margarine 480 


Handling uncolored margarine..... 200 


Add to these figures a $600 annual fee 
for coloring the product, and we can 
begin to see the unjustness of this dis- 
crimination both to the manufacturer 
and the housewife. 

These complex and burdensome regu- 
lations make anyone coloring margarine 
yellow, and serving it to customers or 
paying guests, liable to a manufacturers’ 
license fee of $600 a year and 10 cents a 
pound tax on each pound so colored. 

These regulations are understandable 
when we remember the quality of this 
product when it was first placed on the 
market and its one claim to considera- 
tion was its economy. The present tax 
and license fees were set by the Con- 
gress of 1902, 48 years ago. These were 
imposed after the crippling taxes and 
fees of the Oleomargarine Act of 1886. 
So it is that, after 64 years, the Federal 
Government still imposes the very same 
taxes on margarine, which is the only 
pure food in the land so restricted by 
national laws. 

Mr. President, it is unthinkable, in the 

light of page after page of testimony 
such as has been given on behalf of this 
product, that these ancient and out- 
moded laws should still rest among our 
ladened statutes. These laws still stand 
despite the fact that a small army of 
witnesses has, in recent years, appeared 
before committee meeting after com- 
mittee meeting. They have represented 
science; manufacturers; wholesalers; re- 
tailers; cotton, soybean, livestock, and 
peanut producers; labor consumers; and 
hospitals; and they have unequivocally 
urged the repeal of the discriminatory 
margarine taxes and license fees. 

American margarine is made today 
from domestic vegetable oils—oils de- 
rived from soybeans, cottonseed, peanuts, 
and corn. Margarine has become the 
second largest user of soybean oil and 
also uses about one-fourth of all the 
cottonseed oil refined in this country. 
Farmers of 44 States produce the prod- 
ucts from which margarine oils are 
taken. Because of the substantially in- 
creased demand for margarine, manu- 
facturers are encouraging production of 
more of these farm products which pro- 
duce these fine domestic food oils. 

The issue at hand has been boiled 
down to two basic points: Color and defi- 
nition of the word “manufacturer.” The 
only basic difference between margarine 
and butter is that margarine is vege- 
table fat, butter an animal-fat product. 
There is actually no perceptible nutritive 
difference. Each offers about 3,300 cal- 
ories per pound. The amount of vitamin 
A in butter varies according to seasonal 
and other factors; while in margarine it 
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is maximum and uniform the year- 
round. Both products are equally digest- 
ible. 

Report after report by medical asso- 
ciations and nutritional scientists declare 
margarine to be a nutritious, high-qual- 
ity food. 

An official definition and standard of 
identity was adopted by the United 
States Food and Drug Administration 
in 1941 under the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act of 1938. Under it, 
margarine has a minimum fat content of 
80 percent; the actual average figure is 
slightly more. The standard requires 
fortified margarine to contain a mini- 
mum of 9,000 U. S. P. units of vitamin A 
per pound. But 99 percent of all mar- 
garine is now fortified with 15,000 units 
of vitamin, the content always being 
shown on the label. This margarine for- 
tification is endorsed by the American 
Medical Association and leading nutri- 
tionists. 

The nutritional value of the product 
dispensed with on the word of competent 
authorities, we come to color. 

Artificial color adds nothing to the 
direct nutritional value of foods. It is 
not nutritive in itself. But, by satisfy- 
ing natural color perceptions in relation 
to the palate, it promotes digestion and 
thus indirectly aids the process of nutri- 
tive assimilation. 

A product's “right” to any color is es- 
tablished by consumer preference, 
There is no patent or natural or common 
law trade-mark to yellow for butter, for 
cxample, 

The argu:aent that all that is being 
done, in the coloring of butter, is restor- 
ing a uniform yellow to the product, 
falls to the ground. For one thing, but- 
ter is not colored uniformly, but to meet 
market demands. Thus, butter coloring 
is done to suit regional taste prefer- 
ences—the New York market, I am told, 
generally prefers butter whiter than 
Wichita or Kansas City markets. 

Butter is only one of the hundreds of 
food products using artificial coloring. 
Butter itself uses artificial coloring dur- 
ing most of the months of the year, be- 
cause butter produced from cows on 
winter forage is pale yellow in color; fre- 
quently white. 

Furthermore, the ingredient of butter, 
cream, has no more, or even less, claim 
to yellow than the ingredients of mar- 
garine, vegetable oils. Cottonseed, soy- 
bean, peanut, and corn oil are yellow in 
color, varying, of course, in degree. 
Nevertheless, in their natural state, they 
frequently could convey to the finished 
product a yellow tint. Because of this, 
the oil ingredients of margarine must be 
bleached to avoid the Federal tax of 10 
cents a pound and the other penalties 
imposed on yellow margarine. 

Artificial coloring is permitted by the 
United States Pure Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration when the colors used are 
certified United States Pure Food and 
Drug Administration colors. There are 
scores of those colors, each of which has 
been approved by the Administration. 
Under the Pure Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act of 1928, all food products using arti- 
ficial coloring must label that fact. 
Margarine is made under a Pure Food 
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and Drug Administration standard of 
identity and the yellow coloring, used in 
or packed with margarine, is so labeled. 
Butter, cheese, and ice cream, how- 
ever, enjoy special and unique exemption 
from labeling artificial coloring under 
the act of 1923. 

The effect of the Federal tax and other 
restrictions on yellow margarine has 
been to limit that food in production and 
distribution, In 1946, only 58,000,000 
pounds of yellow margarine were pro- 
duced compared with 514,000,000 pounds 
of uncolored margarine. A large share 
of the colored margarine produced was 
for Government purchase; the Govern- 
ment not paying the tax to itself. 

Margarine is denied the use of yellow 
simply because the butter industry has 
misused its political power to drive a 
competitive product off the counter. 
This is discrimination and a violation of 
the American principle of fair, openly 
competitive business, 

One of the most unjust points of the 
Federal law, at least from a monetary 
value, is the definition of the word 
“manufacturer.” Under the reguiations, 
restaurants, hotels, clubs, charitable in- 
stitutions, schools, hospitals, churches, 
and other institutions are all liable to 
the manufacturers’ license fee of $600 
per annum and 10-cents-a-pound tax 
for each pound colored. There is an ex- 
ception, where an institution under the 
complete control of the United States, 
or a State or political subdivision thereof, 
in the exercise of an essential govern- 
mental function, colors margarine for 
us2 of inmates or employees of the in- 
stitution. 

It is my sincere belief that these regu- 
lations are pointedly designed to restrain 
the free marketing privileges of one 
group of manufacturers. 

Such an archaic statute in our modern 
Federal code is almost as incongruous 
with free trade as the sight of an archer 
shooting arrows at a modern jet plane. 

Mr. President, in the name of free en- 
terprise, in order that this long-ignored 
discrimination may be corrected, I sin- 
cerely hope the Senate will finally take 
advantage of this opportunity to act 
favorably on a bill removing these taxes 
and license fees. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
submit an amendment intended to be 
proposed by me to the amendment in 
the nature of a substitute of the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. WILIEVI, for 
himself and other Senators, to the pend- 
ing bill, H. R. 2023, and I ask unanimous 
consent that an explanatory statement 
by me of the amendment be printed in 
the Recorp at this point, 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The amend- 
ment will be received, printed, and lie 
on the table, and, without objection, the 
statement presented by the Senator from 
Washington will be printed in the Rec- 
orp. The Chair hears no objection. 

The statement presented by Mr. MAG- 
nuson is as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MaGNUSON 
AN AMENDMENT TO THE AMENDMENT IN THE 

NATURE OF A SUBSTITUTE (JANUARY 12, 1949, 

VERSION) TO H. R. 2023 

The amendment strikes from the so-called 
Wiley substitute of the oleomargarine bill 
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all provisions dealing with excise taxes other 
than those related directly to oleomargarine 
itself. 

Previously I made my position clear on 
this subject. I am for repeal or reduction 
of excise taxes on telephone, telegraph, trans- 
portation, etc., but I do not believe the oleo- 
margarine bill a proper place to effectuate 
this objective. 

A vote for my amendment should in no 
way imply that the Senator so acting is 
against repeal of the excise taxes listed in 
section 4. My purpose is very simple. -I 
merely wish to keep the oleo-butter contro- 
versy entirely separate from the excise-tax 
question. 

I intend to vote for the Wiley substitute, 
which repeals oleo taxes. At the proper time 
I intend to vote for repeal of excise taxes. 
As a matter of fact, H. R. 3905 is now on the 
Senate Calendar. It can be called up at any 
time. It deals with many of the same excise 
taxes as are contained in section 4 of the 
Wiley substitute. I myself have an amend- 
ment lying on the table to H. R. 3905, which 
proposes to repeal the 8-percent excise tax 
on transportation of freight. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. President, I 
yield 10 minutes to the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Bricker]. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, there 
has been considerable discussion during 
this debate as to the vote recently taken 
in my State in regard to the manufac- 
ture and sale of colored oleomargarine. 
Many years ago, in fact in 1912, we au- 
thorized in the State constitution of 
Ohio the initiative and referendum. 
From year to year, more or less regu- 
larly, there have been presented to our 
legislature various bills to make legal 
the manufacture and sale of oleomarga- 
rine in Ohio. None of them had passed 
until year before last, when an initiated 
petition was filed in the legislature to 
bring the subject, as a matter of con- 
stitutional right, before the general as- 
sembly. The assembly did not approve 
the bill as initiated by petition. The 
referendum provisions were taken ad- 
vantage of by the proponents of the bill, 
and a referendum to a vote of the people 
was made possible through a referendum 
petition. A vote was had at the election 
in November 1949. There has been a 
great deal of discussion on the floor of 
the Senate as to what that vote proved 
and did not prove. 

In the rural counties, of course, the 
vote against the manufacture and sale 
of colored oleo was not as strong as it 
would have been a few years ago, be- 
cause of the increased planting and mar- 
keting of soybeans in my State, a by- 
product of which is used in the manufac- 
ture of oleomargarine. 

I have calculated the vote, however, in 
the various counties, 43 of which voted 
for the amendment and 45 against it. 
The 43 counties, with the exception of 
5, were what we might term the larger 
counties of the State, and 44 were what 
we might class, with the exception of a 
few, as the smaller counties of the State. 
I have calculated the vote in those coun- 
ties which supported the amendment 
rather strongly, and I find that in the 
rural sections of those counties the vote 
against yellow oleomargarine was 399,- 
000 and the vote for it was 308,000. 

To clear up any thought that might 
be entertained that our farmers would 
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vote either very strongly for or against 
the amendment, a majority were against 
it in the rural territories of Ohio, par- 
ticularly in the smaller counties, and yet 
it was not such an opposition as could 
in any way influence the outcome of the 
total vote. 

I have analyzed the vote in the cities, 
the cities including municipalities with 
a population of over 5,000 people, and 
villages, those municipalities having un- 
der 5,000 people. In 110 cities “yes” votes 
were in the majority in all but 7. In 
those 7 the “no” votes prevailed. In 563 
villages the “yes” votes were in the ma- 
jority, and in 203 villages the “no” votes 
were in the majority, and in 3 villages 
there was a tie vote. 

In compiling the total vote, however, 
which was in favor of making legal the 
manufacture and sale of colored oleo- 
margarine in Ohio, the vote for it was 
1,282,606 and the vote against was 799,- 
473, a majority of practically half a mil- 
lion votes. 

Therefore, in Ohio, which for many 
years, practically half a century, pro- 
hibited the manufacture of colored oleo- 
margarine, by a vote of the people, with 
almost half a million majority, the man- 
ufacture and sale of the product has 
been made legal. 

As a result of that vote I think it would 
likewise be the expression of the people 
of Ohio that the tax should be removed 
from oleomargarine. The product is 
perfectly legal. It is a wholesome food, 
and there is no reason for the tax being 
maintained any longer, according to the 
judgment of the people of my State, and 
my own judgment also. Therefore I 
shall vote against the amendment and 
shall vote for the repeal of the tax. 

Further than that, as Governor of 
Ohio, in cooperation with many Sena- 
tors who have served in like position, we 
have been attempting to break down 
trade barriers among the States of the 
Union. The subject has been on the 
agendas of the governers’ conferences, 
and our action has been in the interest 
of the preservation of the whole system 
of government by breaking down the 
tariff barriers between the States and 
breaking down all trade restrictions. 
Such action has had a constructive pub- 
lic-interest purpose. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I think it 
would be contrary to the intended pur- 
pose and all the activities of that organi- 
zation of governors, which has been so 
constructive in its purposes and unani- 
mous in its agreements on all resolutions 
it has considered, if we should fail to re- 
move the tax and all possible barriers 
on the transportation in interstate com- 
merce of any product which otherwise 
is legitimate. 

Mr. WILEY. I yield 5 minutes to the 
Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. DONNELL, Mr. President, al- 
though I am one of the Senators whose 
names appear on the amendment here- 
tofore offered by the senior Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. WitEy] to H. R. 2023, I 
have, before arriving at a conclusion as 
to whether to cast my vote for or against 
the amendment, nevertheless, reexam- 
ined the subject matter of H. R. 2023 
and of the amendment. 
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I have concluded to vote for the 
amendment so offered by the senior Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin. The amendment, 
as does the bill itself, strikes out the tax- 
ation provisions, applicable to oleomar- 
garine, of existing Federal law. Those 
provisions constitute a tax levied on or 
with respect to one single food product. 
I think the elimination of them is sound. 

House bill 2023 would, in my judgment, 
injure the dairying industry. The ex- 
tent to which that industry would be in- 
jured by the bill is a subject on which 
opinions may differ. Eminent Members 
of the Senate who are in position to be 
informed on the subject matter have, 
however, in the argument which has en- 
sued, clearly indicated their view that 
extremely serious injury to that indus- 
— would result from the passage of the 

The importance of preserving the 
prosperity of the dairying industry can- 
not be seriously questioned. Not only 
is that industry of substantial impor- 
tance to dairy farmers from the stand- 
point of their own income, to the public 
as consumers, and to the Nation as a 
whole, but, in addition, that industry is 
specifically of great importance to the 
conservation of the soil. 

The provision of the amendment de- 
claring unlawful the manufacture, trans- 
portation, handling, possession, sale, use, 
or serving of yellow oleomargarine in 
commerce, or after shipment in com- 
merce as yellow oleomargarine, or in 
connection with the production of yellow 
oleomargarine for shipment in com- 
merce, prevents the competition, in in- 
terstate commerce, of yellow oleomar- 
garine with butter. 

Iam of the opinion that the provisions 
contained in the amendment are advis- 
able. I shall therefore, vote for it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 10 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Arkansas is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
have already discussed the bill at length, 
and I do not propose to go back over the 
substance of the argument. However, 
much has been said about the public 
interest in this matter, and it seems to 
me some of the recent editorials, from 
some of the leading neswpapers, are per- 
tinent at this moment. 

I speak particularly of a newspaper 
such as the New York Times, which is 
not merely a local newspaper in New 
York City or New York State, but is com- 
monly known as the editors’ paper, and 
practically everyone in this country has 
respect for the judgment of the New 
York Times. There has been comment 
in this newspaper on this matter hereto- 
fore, but I think at least a part of this 
morning’s editorial is worth quoting, with 
. reference to the Wiley amend- 
ment. 

Mr. President, this amendment was 
very cleverly drawn. It purports to re- 
peal the taxes, and in a sense leaves the 
impression that it is in accord with the 
objective of those supporting the bill 
itself and that there is only a slight dif- 
ference between the two proposals. 

One of our colleagues the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. HUMPHREY] last week 
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said that the Wiley amendment was in 
accord with the platform of the Demo- 
cratic Party. I merely wish to say that 
I disagree with that view. I think it is 
less than frank. I think it is a dis- 
ingenuous argument. I note that prac- 
tically every newspaper which has com- 
mented on it agrees with this view. 

The New York Times of today, Jan- 
uary 17, says: 

AT LAST, A MARGARINE VOTE 

Senate opposition to margarine has at 
times skated to the brink of filibuster. Non- 
germane subjects such as luxury taxes and 
civil-rights amendments have been intruded, 
to befog the issue. But, when all is summed 
up on the eve of the first votes, Senator 
Jounston of South Carolina has accurately 
simplified the situation in saying: “Today 
it is a case of the butter boys against 
justice.” 

Today we shall see whether the majority 
of our Senators represent 150,000,000 con- 
sumers or whether the butter lobby, repre- 
senting a fraction of our population, still 
has the Senate in its pocket. If the Senate 
wishe to reflect the people's wishes, we re- 
mind that body of the vote April 1, 1949, in 
the House, which we believe spoke the con- 
sumer's mind. It was 287 to 89 for the bill 
that would repeal all restrictive taxes and 
permit interstate shipment of colored mar- 
garine. A preliminary vote, to strike out 
a proposed ban on interstate shipment, fa- 
vored free trade by 242 to 137. Our Senators 
will be on trial today, with the American 
people watching to see whether they are 
legislating for the few or for the many. 


Strangely enough, in this instance the 
other leading newspaper of the city of 
New York, which is also a national paper, 
and is generally considered a Republican 
paper, the New York Herald Tribune, 
contained a very excellent editorial to- 
day, January 17, with regard to the Wiley 
amendment. I wish to cite merely one 
or two paragraphs. The point is that 
the tax which has existed on oleomarga- 
rine has never been a tax in the sense 
of a revenue tax, such as an income tax 
or a true excise tax. The sponsors of 
the legislation made it clear that they 
did not expect it to produce revenue, but 
that it was for the purpose of regulation. 

The Wiley amendment itself merely 
changes the character of the regulation, 
The fact that it is a tax is merely inci- 
dental. It abolishes one regulatory 
method and then applies one that is even 
more serious, and I should prefer that 
the legislation on this whole subject re- 
main as it is, rather than accept the 
Wiley amendment. 

I quote now from the New York 
Herald Tribune of this morning with ref- 
erence to the Wiley-Gillette amendment: 

Shabby as this dodge is, it appears to have 
the support of some statesmen from whom 
we have had reason in the past to expect 
better things. When the vote is taken we 
shall be able to identify those Senators, and 
we hope there are few, who preach free com- 
petition as the pride and sheet anchor of the 
United States and urge an integrated, open 
market as the salvation of Europe, but who 
are prepared in practice to fragmentize the 
United States economically. Passage of the 
transparently unfair amendment would set 
up interstate barriers against the sale of a 
commodity that consumers should be free 
to buy or not to buy as they choose. 

. * * * . 

The debate over the antimargarine laws 

has been much too effective in fulfilling the 
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real function of debate to clarify issues. 
It has exposed the unattractive truth of dis- 
crimination underlying the double-talk and 
specious reasoning employed by the defend- 
ers of barriers to commerce and consumption. 

Senators who vote to repeal margarine 
taxes are acknowledging that the production 
and sale of colored and uncolored margarine 
are in the public interest, Senators who vote 
to ban margarine from interstate commerce 
are simply labeling themselves as servants 
of a pressure group, not public servants. 


Mr. President, the editorials which I 
have cited are typical of many others. 
I do not expect to read the others. I 
merely refer the Senate to the editorial 
in this morning’s Washington Post, and 
I ask that it be inserted at this point in 
my remarks, It is entitled, “Margarine 
Voie.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MARGARINE VOTE 


The Wiley-Gillette amendment offered as 
a substitute for the House bill repealing 
Federal excise taxes on margarine, on which 
the Senate votes today, is also a repeal meas- 
ure; but, unlike the House bill, it proposes 
to ban interstate commerce in yellow mar- 
garine. If the Senate approves this bill, it 
will be a triumph for the dairy interests 
that are behind it. We agree with Senator 
FULBRIGHT, who has led the fight for repeal 
of the discriminatory excise taxes that it 
would be preferable to leave the existing 
legislation in effect rather than outlaw ship- 
ments of colored margarine. For the sub- 
stitute amendment, instead of removing ob- 
stacles to free competition between butter 
and margarine, would impose new competi- 
tive handicaps on the margarine industry 
by further restricting the area within which 
yellow margarine could be sold. 

Spokesmen for the dairy interests actually 
have the effrontery to argue that this wreck- 
ing substitute amendment would protect the 
rights of the States by allowing them to 
decide whether or not yellow margarine shall 
be sold within their borders. As a matter of 
fact, it would deprive 15 of the 32 States per- 
mitting sales of the colored product of access 
to sources of supply, since they have no mar- 
garine plants of their own, Of course, plants 
might be constructed in these 15 States, 
However, as Senator FULBRIGHT points out, 
quite a number of them do not have suffi- 
ciently large populations to provide adequate 
market outlets justifying investments in new 
plants. 

Another phony argument in favor of the 
proposed interstate ban on shipments of 
yellow margarine is that it would give added 
protection against fraudulent substitution 
of colored margarine for butter (a danger, 
by the way, greatly exaggerated by the dairy 
interests). On the contrary, if interstate 
trade in yellow margarine were prohibited 
safeguards against deceit and fraud would be 
less effective, because yellow margarine would 
no longer be subject to the protective provi- 
sions of the Federal Pure Food Act. Under 
the House bill, on the other hand, which the 
dairy interests insist would encourage fraud- 
ulent practices, yellow margarine would still 
be subject to the stringent protective provi- 
sions of Federal regulatory law. Evidently 
Senators who claim that the Wiley-Gillette 
amendment would give added and necessary 
protection against so-called butter-legging 
are either ignorant or disingenuous—willing 
to play on fears and emotions, and base their 
case on arguments that they themselves do 
not believe in. 

If the substitute amendment should pass, 
we hope that the House will refuse to accept 
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Senate modifications that would defeat the 
basic purpose of its own bill: namely, to free 
the margarine industry from legislative re- 
strictions that protect the dairy industry 
from the competition of a cheaper and 
equally nutritious product. It would be a 
shabby legislative trick to repeal taxes that 
obstruct fair competition only to replace 
them with discriminatory prohibitions of an 
equally or even more oppressive nature. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
also hold in my hand an editorial from 
last night’s Washington Evening Star, of 
January 16. I wish to quote one sen- 
tence from it: 


Masquerading under the favorable appear- 
ance of a tax-repeal measure, this carefully 
thought-up amendment nevertheless would 
hamstring the margarine industry almost as 
effectively and unfairly as the present puni- 
tive taxes on the butter substitute. It would 
make it a Federal offense to transport yellow 
margarine in interstate commerce, 

* * * * » 


Whatever the effect on the butter industry, 
there is no justification for setting up an 
interstate commerce ban designed to protect 
manufacturers of one good food product from 
fair market competition by producers of an 
equally good food product. The Wiley-Gil- 
lette amendment should be roundly defeated, 
preliminary to repeal of all Federal taxes re- 
stricting the manufacture and sale of marga- 
rine, whether transported in interstate com- 
merce or not. 


Mr. President, I ask that the entire 
editorial be included in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

IT SHOULD BE DEFEATED 


Coming up for a vote in the Senate tomor- 
row is a proposed substitute for the marga- 
rine tax-repeal bill that is so lacking in merit 
as to deserve complete and unequivocal re- 
jection by the lawmakers, This last-ditch 
compromise by the bitter-end opponents of 
a fair deal for oleo is known as the Wiley- 
Gillette amendment, 

Masquerading under the favorable appear- 
ance of a tax-repeal measure, this carefully 
thought-up amendment nevertheless would 
hamstring the margarine industry almost as 
effectively and unfairly as the present puni- 
tive taxes on the butter substitute. It would 
make it a Federal offense to transport yellow 
margarine in interstate commerce. Such a 
prohibition could be justified, morally at 
least, only on the ground that yellow marga- 
rine is a dangerous product which should be 
barred from crossing State boundary lines in 
the interest of public safety. It is on sucha 
thesis that the Federal Government has out- 
lawed the movement in interstate commerce 
of harmful drugs, diseased livestock, fraudu- 
lent mail, and so on. 7 

But even the most extravagant charges 
against margarine have not included any 
serious allegation that the nutritious veg- 
etable compound is dangerous to health or 
is a menace to public safety. On the con- 
trary, a mass of convincing evidence has 
been produced to show that it is fully as 
nourishing and tasty as the finest dairy but- 
ter. The only interest that would be hurt 
by the free competition of margarine for 
public favor is that of the butter industry— 
and there is reason to doubt that the effect of 
this free competition would be as adverse to 
butter as has been represented by the anti- 
margarine forces. 

Whatever the effect on the butter industry, 
there is no justification for setting up an 
interstate commerce ban designed to protect 
manufacturers of one good food product from 
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fair market competition by producers of an 
equally good food product. The Wiley-Gil- 
lette amendment should be roundly defeated, 
preliminary to repeal of all Federal taxes re- 
stricting the manufacture and sale of marga- 
rine, whether transported in interstate com- 
merce or not. 


Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, one 
interesting editorial, which I think is 
worth noting, appeared in the Des Moines 
Tribune, which is one of the leading 
newspapers of the great State of Iowa, 
which State has had the great good sense 
to send to us a very fine Senator, the 
junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. GIL- 
LETTE], who is one of the cosponsors of 
the pending amendment. I wish to quote 
a word or two from the Des Moines 
Tribune. The editorial is quite a long 
one, and I do not wish to take the time 
to read it all, but I do ask that the entire 
editorial be inserted in my remarks at 
this point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BUTTER PROTECTION DOESN’T REALLY HELP , 


The oleomargarine tax issue is the first 
item of business scheduled for the Senate 
as the new session opens, The House passed 
an oleo tax repeal bill last session. 

Undoubtedly many midwestern Senators 
will try to delay passage of the margarine 
tax-repeal bill again. Being in favor of the 
dairy farmer and opposed to the coconut 
cow is as traditional in the North Central 
States as being for race segregation in the 
South. A few midwestern Representatives 
from large cities have swung to the oleo side 
in recent years, but the average Congressman 
from this part of the country dares not give 
oleomargarine equality in the market with 
butter. 

It is an emotional, unreasoning position— 
this insistence on protection for butter in 
the competitive race. It no longer fits the 
economic facts. 

In the first place, oleomargarine consump- 
tion is growing steadily at the expense of 
butter. Restrictive legislation in many States 
and by the Federal Government has not pre- 
vented this. So, at best, the 10-cent tax on 
colored margarine appears to be a futile 
effort to hold the butter market. 

Secondly, consumers are demanding more 
and more whole milk and whole milk prod- 
ucts. This tends to reduce the production of 
butter. Attempts by the butter manufac- 
turing industry to keep the dairymen tied to 
a butter market are not in the best interests 
of the producer. Dairymen stand to gain 
most by switching to a whole-milk market, 
improving sanitation (not so essential when 
cream alone is sold for making butter), and 
commercializing or specializing to a greater 
degree. Butterfat production in the Midwest 
has been a sort of side-line enterprise on 
many farms and has not been as efficient as 
it should be. 

Third, midwestern farmers have a big 
stake in expanding the margarine market 
nowadays, since they are heavy producers of 
soybeans. Protecting the market for butter 
at the expense of margarine is not a net gain 
to midwestern farmers, by any means. 

The changed economic situation indicates 
that dairy-State Congressmen would be more 
help to their dairy farmer constituents if 
they supported legislation to stimulate con- 
version of the dairy industry to a whole-milk 
system. 

Instead, they have consistently pushed 
two lines of protective legislation which tend 
to freeze dairy farming into its present pat- 
tern. One is the maintenance of State and 
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Federal oleo tax laws and color restrictions. 
The other is high price support for butter. 

Butter is pegged at 90 percent of parity, 
and the Government has piled up 130,000,000 
pounds of it in storage. In the last Congress, 
dairy-State Representatives got dairy prod- 
ucts added to the mandatory list of price 
support commodities. Secretary Brannan 
has announced that butter will be supported 
at 60 cents a pound next year. 

This is too high a price for butter under 
present conditions. It probably will add to 
the surplus. It will be helpful to the marga- 
rine industry, also. 

Yet, in the next few days midwestern Sen- 
ators will be talking about defending the 
dairy farmer’s competitive position—while 
actually hindering healthy change in the 
dairy industry. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
quote from the editorial. Referring to 
the pending legislation, it says: 

It is an emotional, unreasoning position— 
this insistence on “protection” for butter in 
the competitive race. It no longer fits the 
economic facts. 

* * . * s 

Secondly, consumers are demanding more 
and more whole milk and whole-milk prod- 
ucts. This tends to reduce the production 
of butter. Attempts by the butter-manu- 
facturing industry to keep the dairymen tied 
to a butter market are not in the best in- 
terests of the producer. Dairymen stand to 
gain most by switching to a whole-milk 
market, improving sanitation (not so essen- 
tial when cream alone is sold for making 
butter), and commercializing or specializing 
to a greater degree. Butterfat production in 
the Midwest has been a sort of side-line en- 
terprise on many farms and has not been as 
efficient as it should be. 

Third, midwestern farmers have a big stake 
in expanding the margarine market nowa- 
days, since they are heavy producers of soy- 
beans. Protecting the market for butter at 
the expense of margarine is not a net gain 
to midwestern farmers by any means. 


This is exactly the point I made the 
other day. It is here confirmed by one 
of the leading newspapers of Iowa, which 
is the largest butter-producing State in 
the United States. 

The next point upon which I insisted 
in my initial statement, and which was 
very vigorously denied by the leading 
sponsors of the substitute, is one I espe- 
cially call to the attention of the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE] and others 
who are interested, I am sure, in the 
dairy industry. I continue to read from 
the editorial in the Des Moines Tribune: 

The changed economic situation indicates 
that dairy-State Congressmen would be more 
help to their dairy-farmer constituents if 
they supported legislation to stimulate con- 
version of the dairy industry to a whole-milk 
system. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield myself 
three more minutes. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point a very interesting editorial 
which I do not have time to read. It 
was published in the Kingman, Kans., 
Journal. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

YELLOW SENATORS FIGHT YELLOW OLEO 

One of the first acts to be considered in 
the second session of the Eighty-first Con- 
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gress is the bill to repeal the tax on oleo- 
margarine. This bill passed the House of 
Representatives in the first session although 
it had to be forced out of the Agricultural 
Committee. It is now before the Senate for 
final action, 

This discriminatory tax has been in effect 
63 years, in spite of the protests of the house- 
wives who have been forced to perform the 
useless and unpleasant chore of mixing the 
yellow coloring matter into the oleo with a 
paddle, food mixer, or some other manual 
way, which could have been done by the 
manufacturers practically without cost. In- 
cidentally, this harmless vegetable coloring 
matter is exactly the same as that used by 
every manufacturer in the country to make 
the butter yellow. Yellow is no more the 
natural color of butter than it is of oleo, ex- 
cept when cows are on wheat or grass pas- 


- ture, and even then the coloring is added. 


Oleo manufacturers must pay a tax of $600 
a year and wholesalers $480 a year if they 
distribute colored oleo and $200 a year if they 
sell only the uncolored product. Retailers 
must pay a license of $48 for the colored and 
86 for the uncolored oleo, In addition to 
this, there are 16 States, of which Kansas is 
one, which levy a State tax on oleo. All of 
which is, of course, added on to the price 
the consumer has to pay. 

No longer can the dairy interests put up 
the specious argument about the lack of 
nutritious values and wholesomeness of oleo, 
and that the customer should be protected. 
There may have been a little merit—but not 
much—to this argument when oleo was an 
animal-fat product, but that has long since 
disappeared by the use of vegetable oils, such 
as cottonseed oil, and other elements which 
scientists claim make it the equal of butter 
in food value. This stand by the dairy inter- 
ests has been abandoned and their only hope 
now is to fight a rear-guard action and try 
to ban shipment of yellow oleo in interstate 
commerce. 

Before the war the consumption of butter 
was about 17 pounds per capita annually; 
now it is 10 pounds. The heavy tax on oleo 
has not prevented its increased sale. Amer- 
icans are using about 6 pounds of oleo a 
year per capita as compared with 2½ pounds 
before the war. This latter increase has 
been due largely to the high price of butter. 
Millions of dairymen sell their cream and 
then buy oleo for their own use. 

It would make little difference to the dairy 
interests if they never sold a pound of but- 
ter on the market. The Government is buy- 
ing the surplus in order to keep up the price 
and the first of last month had $60,000,000 
invested in butter and still buying more. 
The Government also has a price support for 
cotton and at the same time levies a tax on 
oleo which cuts down the sale of cottonseed 
oil. It is not fair to the consumers to have 
to pay their share of the taxes for these price 
supports and then have to pay another tax 
on oleo because the price of butter is high. 
If the tax is not repealed now it will be be- 
cause parliamentary trickery and political 
skullduggery is used to keep it from coming 
to vote. It will be worth watching to see 
how the two Kansas Senators act in the 
matter. 

F. J. C. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. I merely use those 
editorials as examples of recent expres- 
sions of newspapers published in dairy- 
ing States which have furnished some of 
the leading advocates of the Wiley 
amendment. 

Mr. President, the vote on the so-called 
Wiley amendment is obviously the test 
vote on the legislation. If that amend- 
ment should be adopted it would mean, 
for practical purposes, that the Senate 
has defeated the effort to repeal the re- 
strictive legislation on margarine which 
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has existed for some 64 years. If the 
Senators have any regard for the de- 
mands and wishes of the vast majority 
of the people of the country I cannot 
believe that they will insist upon the re- 
tention of this legislation on the statute 
books. Such genuine polls as the recent 
election in Ohio have shown that at least 
a great majority—I would estimate it to 
be in the neighborhood of 2 to 1—are in 
favor of the pending legislation, that is 
the legislation repealing the restrictions. 

On two occasions the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the Members of which are as 
close to the people of the country as any 
group could be, since they are elected 
every 2 years, has voted by a majority 
of approximately 3 to 1 to repeal the ex- 
isting law. The House of Representatives 
turned down, by the same majority, the 
precise legislation as represented by the 
Wiley-Gillette amendment. 

I may say that I do not think the House 
of Representatives would accept the 
Wiley-Gillette amendment at all, and, of 
course, if the Senate should insist upon 
approving the Wiley-Gillette amend- 
ment it would result in our being in a 
position of stalemate with the House. I 
cannot believe the House will accept such 
an amendment, and I sincerely hope 
Senators will search their consciences be- 
fore casting their votes on the question, 
and will reject the Wiley-Gillette amend- 
ment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert as part of my remarks pre- 
viously made, a telegram received yester- 
day from an eminent doctor in my State, 
Dr. D. E. White, relating to the question 
of the quality and healthfulness of oleo- 
margarine as compared to butter. . 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EL Dorapo, ARK., January 15, 1950. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

As an aid to you in your fight to eliminate 
the unfair taxes on oleomargarine actual 
statistical data as confirmed by medical 
science reveals oleomargarine to have a 
greater food value to the human body than 
does butter. Oleomargarine has been highly 
fortified with vitamins and other important 
health giving substances and is not only as 
good, but is better for human consumption 
than is butter. Furthermore it is much more 
clean and sanitary than butter from the time 
it is prepared until it ultimately reaches the 
consumer. Am sure you can readily obtain 
actual statistics for the sake of comparison 
but if not, I will be glad to assist you and 
refer you to proper source for factual data. 

Your friend, 
D. E. WRITE, M. D. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I yield to 
the junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
LEHMAN] 5 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The junior 
Senator from New York is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, during 
the past 10 days I have spent much.time 
in studying the pending legislation to re- 
peal the excise and licensing taxes on the 
production and marketing of oleomar- 
garine. I have also studied, with deep in- 
terest, the substitute measure sponsored 
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by 26 Members of the Senate proposing 
to prohibit the shipment in interstate 
commerce of oleomargarine colored a 
particular shade of yellow. 

This legislation is of special and par- 
ticular interest to me because it involves 
one of the large sectors of the economy 
of New York State —the dairy industry. 
It is also of interest to me because it in- 
volves the consumers of New York, al- 
though to a lesser extent than those of 
other States, Finally, this legislation in- 
volves legal and economic questions of 
wide and ramifying importance to the 
entire Nation. 

In the campaign preceding the spe- 
cial election in New York State last No- 
vember, I told the voters of New York 
that I would vote against the excise tax 
on oleo. I believed then—and I still be- 
lieve—that a discriminatory influence 
exercised in favor of one domestic indus- 
try and against another by the use of 
the Federal taxing power is wrong in it- 
self. I believed—and I still believe—that 
an excise tax on a product such as oleo- 
margarine is a tax on the consumer and 
not on the industry. When that tax is 
borne by the group in the population 
least able to support it, it is immoral. 

But today the question is not one af- 
fecting the tax. We are all agreed that 
this special tax—the excise tax on oleo- 
margarine—must and will go. Today 
the question is whether the Federal Gov- 
ernment shall substitute for that tax a 
prohibition on the shipment in inter- 
state commerce of all oleomargarine or 
margarine which is colored yellow in im- 
itation of butter. After much delibera- 
tion, I have decided to vote in favor of 
that prohibition. I shall state, as briefly 
as I can, why I have so decided. 

My reasons are simple and direct. I 
believe that oleomargarine or margarine 
colored yellow is, without doubt, an imi- 
tation of butter, so designed and so col- 
ored as to invite the housewife and the 
restaurant keeper to use it as butter. 
Although it may be labeled in letters 
four inches high on the carton, it is not 
so labeled when it reaches the dinner 
table, either in the home or in the res- 
taurant. No one says, “Please pass the 
oleo.” 

First. I believe that the dairy industry 
should be protected against the obvious 
imitation of its product, just as soap 
manufacturers and others are. 

Second. I believe that the consumers— 
the men, women and children at the din- 
ner or restaurant table—should be pro- 
tected against this imitation, as far as 
the Federal power can logically go with- 
out invading the prerogatives of the 
States. 

Third. I believe that the manufac- 
ture of oleo is controlled in a monopo- 
listic manner, and that the price of the 
oleo manufacturers’ product is based as 
much on what the traffic will bear as on 
the cost of production. 

Fourth. I believe that the entire dairy 
industry—including that of New York— 
which is one of the leading dairy States 
of the Nation—would suffer great dam- 
age, with consequent ramifications 
throughout the structure of American 
agriculture, unless the proposed substi- 
tute amendment is adopted. 

xCvI—29 
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Fifth. I believe that there is a point 
at which a decrease in the returns of 
dairy farmers will be harmful to the en- 
tire national economy, including indus- 
trial workers. Such a point might be 
reached without the protection of the 
Wiley-Gillette substitute. 

Sixth. I believe that the profits of the 
oleo industry, and the fact that the 
cost of production of oleo is lower than 
that of butter, are based in some meas- 
ure on the lower costs of farm and 
factory labor in the southern States 
where oleo is produced and manufac- 
tured. 

Seventh. I believe that foreign produc- 
ers cf vegetable oils will benefit as much, 
if not more, than domestic oils pro- 
ducers from a vast expansion of oleo pro- 
duction in this country, and that this 
foreign production is based on the most 
exploited and underpaid labor in the 
world. 

Eighth. I believe that the consumers 
who need and should get a butter substi- 
tute at a price cheaper than butter should 
be able to get a substitute, not an imi- 
tation, at its minimum price, and not be 
required to pay premium prices for a 
coloring in order to deceive themselves 
and their families into thinking that they 
are getting butter. Oleo can and should 
develop its own market. 

Mr. President, it may very well be 
that in the long run it would be desir- 
able that fortified and enriched oleo- 
margarine should replace butter in 
everyday use, and that eventually but- 
ter should be a luxury item. This even- 
tuality presupposes, of course, that the 
cost of production of such oleomargarine 
shall continue to be considerably lower 
than that of butter. 

To permit such an eventuality, how- 
ever, it is essential that we proceed 
along two definite and difficult lines. 
The first is to launch an integrated 
and far-reaching program to help the 
dairy industry adjust the transfer of 
production from butter to other dairy 
products. Few people realize, and yet 
it is a hard fact, that the dairy indus- 
try has delicate interrelations reaching 
into the whole field of animal agricul- 
ture, the live-stock industry and soil con- 
servation. It is one of the most complex 
industries in the American economy, To 
tamper with one aspect of it without con- 
sidering the impact upon the others is 
to play games with an economic atom 
bomb. 

Mr. President, I have no ready solu- 
tion. Yet, one must be worked out. It 
will take deep consideration and study, 
but until such a solution is found, I do 
not think that we dare strike a body 
blow at the butter industry which has 
already suffered a critical shrinkage of 
its market because of oleo. 

On the second front, we must strike 
and strike hard at the monopolistic na- 
ture of the oleomargarine industry. If 
we are to depend upon that industry for 
a substantial and major part of a food 
which is so essential to our daily life, 
we must insure that the freest and fair- 
est competition exists in that field. 
There are 3,500 creameries in the United 
States and only 28 oleomargarine plants, 
I cannot in good conscience favor an in- 
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dustry in which one or two major com- 
bines control the entire output at the 
expense of an industry so widespread, in- 
volving so many of our farm producers, 

For these reasons, Mr. President, I 
shall vote in favor of the Gillette-Wiley 
substitute. If it is defeated, I shall, in 
any event, vote for the repeal of the oleo 
excise taxes which represent, to my mind, 
an unfair and improper use of the Fed- 
eral taxing power, oppressing the con- 
sumer without bringing a commensurate 
benefit. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield to the senior Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. GEORGE] what time he desires. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Georgia is recognized. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, a mo- 
tion has been made to strike from the 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute all those parts and parcels repealing 
or reducing excise taxes, except, of 
course, the tax on oleomargarine. Since 
there will be no discussion, obviously, of 
this particular point, I wanted to make 
some remarks concerning it. 

Mr. President, my position on the war- 
time excise taxes is very well known. 
For many months I have said that those 
taxes should be either reduced substan- 
tially or should be repealed. But I 
strongly oppose the attempt to repeal 
or to reduce any of the wartime excise 
taxes in this bill. 

In the first place, Mr. President, the 
bill now before the Senate originated in 
the House Committee on Agriculture. 
For nearly half a century the Committee 
on Agriculture has had jurisdiction of 
oleomargarine and of legislation dealing 
with it. Therefore, if this bill should 
pass with the excise taxes reduced or re- 
pealed thereby, the conference between 
the Senate and the House would be com- 
posed of members representing the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee and representa- 
tives of the Agriculture Committee of the 
House of Representatives. That would 
obviously be most unfortunate, and 
would create a conflict between commit- 
tees in the House and in the Senate on a 
jurisdictional question. 

It would be most unfortunate for an- 
other reason which I think should ap- 
peal to all Members of the Senate: If we 
are to repeal the excise taxes or to re- 
duce them, then certainly the taxing 
committee in the Senate should have the 
advantage of the judgment and experi- 
ence of the members of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives who have given long years 
of study to our tax program. If it were 
a mere matter of removing the excise 
taxes, it might be said with some show 
of reason that the House Agriculture 
Committee could as well do that as any- 
one else could, But if we remove the ex- 
cise taxes, we must eventually and in- 
evitably be called upon, whatever we may 
decide about them, to consider at least 
a recommendation for some compensa- 
tory increases in tax rates so as to make 
up for the loss of revenue incident to the 
drastic reduction or repeal of the excise 
taxes. In the consideration of that im- 
portant matter, is not the Senate Finance 
Committee entitled to have the advice 
and cooperation of those Members of the 
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House of Representatives who serve on 
the Ways and Means Committee and who 
have given long study not merely to ex- 
cise taxes but to the question of raising 
additional revenue or raising revenue 
generally? To attempt to repeal all ex- 
cise taxes on this bill is obviously unfair; 
it is obviously unwise; and it will defeat 
the purpose of those who have offered, 
and I assume in good faith, to eliminate 
in whole or in part the wartime excise 
taxes. 

Frankly I think they should be elimi- 
nated, or drastically reduced if they can- 
not be eliminated entirely. But this bill 
deals not with wartime excise taxes but 
with the oleomargarine tax, which has 
been imposed, at one rate or another, for 
60-odd years. It is not a wartime tax in 
any event, 

In the second place, the most burden- 
some part of this tax lies in the fact that 
it is not so much an excise tax, but is an 
occupation tax; it is a license on the 
manufacturer, the wholesaler, the re- 
tailer of oleomargarine. Therefore, Mr. 
President, the amendment seeking to 
modify or repeal the wartime excise 
taxes should not be placed on this bill. 

Mr. President, I express the hope that 
the amendment offered by the distin- 
guished Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson] will prevail, and that the 
provisions dealing with the wartime ex- 
cise taxes will be stricken from the bill. 
I warn the Senate and the country that 
if that is not done, probably there will be 
no legislation upon excise taxes at this 
session of the Congress. Not only do I 
think the wartime excise taxes should 
be repealed or modified, but I think ac- 
tion should be taken quickly in order to 
prevent what now is taking place, name- 
ly, some stagnation in the sale and mer- 
chandising of the articles on which the 
excise taxes are imposed. 

But if we follow this course, it may 
result in defeating the effort to repeal 
the oleomargarine tax; and it undoubt- 
edly will, I think, result in defeating any 
effort to deal with excise taxes at this 
session of the Congress, because the 
House committee would certainly raise 
an issue, and we would be confronted 
with a condition which we could not 
overcome. 

Mr. President, I wish to say one word 
about the Wiley substitute. It has been 
blandly accepted here that it is entirely 
constitutional. I seriously doubt it. 
Undoubtedly it is true that the inter- 
state and foreign commerce clause of the 
Constitution must be construed in con- 
nection with other related and pertinent 
provisions of the Constitution. In other 
words, the interstate and foreign com- 
merce clause cannot ignore the fifth 
amendment, the due process guaranteed 
in the fifth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion; and therefore it has always been 
held, in all the rightly and well-con- 
sidered cases, that there must be some 
reasonable relationship between the pro- 
hibition or regulation imposed and the 
legitimate control or regulation of com- 
merce. 

Mr. President, what is the Wiley sub- 
stitute? It does not outlaw oleomar- 
garine. On the contrary, it merely out- 
laws a particular tint or color of oleo- 
margarine. On the contrary, it recog- 
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nizes the right to manufacture, ship, 
sell, and use oleomargarine in any form 
except when it has a particular tint of 
yellow. Not only that, Mr. President, 
but not a word is said here with respect 
to the particular tint of yellow which is 
described in the substitute amendment 
as being deceptive. It is said that oleo 
so colored is in competition with butter 
and that the competition is unfair be- 
cause someone is deceived. Who is de- 
ceived, Mr. President? The most illit- 
erate purchaser in my State and, I dare 
say, the most illiterate buyer of oleomar- 
garine in any State, knows he is buying 
oleomargarine. The idea of the public’s 
being deceived is so transparently base- 
less that I do not think it warrants dis- 
cussion, Deceive, indeed. When shipped 
in interstate commerce, the color is not 
even disclosed. When shipped in inter- 
state commerce, it bears the labeling re- 
quired under both Federal and, in many 
instances, State regulations of food, and 
drugs, and cosmetics. When shipped in 
interstate commerce, no one knows the 
color or sees the color. What reasonable 
relationship is there between an outright 
prohibition or denial of the right of a 
particular tint of yellow oleomargarine— 
none other—to move in interstate com- 
merce and the prevention of deception 
in interstate commerce, when the color 
is not even disclosed in that movement 
or is not even visible while the article is 
moving in interstate commerce? 

We know that oleomargarine is trans- 
ported in packages; we know that the 
packages carry labels and an analysis. 
It is not in any sense a matter that is re- 
lated—not even remotely related, in my 
judgment—to the regulation of com- 
merce. 

There must be borne in mind—and I 
wish to state this as the premise upon 
which I am making this statement—the 
origin and history of the commerce 
clause of the Constitution, and the pri- 
mary purpose it was intended to serve, 
to wit, to make freer and easier com- 
merce between the States, to permit 
things to move in interstate commerce, if 
you please, notwithstanding that one 
State, because of special interests in the 
State, might desire to prevent it. Not 
only because of its historic background 
and not only because of the consistent 
application of the commerce clause for a 
full century after the approval of the 
Constitution, but because of the fact that 
the prohibition of a particular tint of 
yellow oleomargarine bears no reason- 
able relationship to any legitimate regu- 
lation of commerce in margarine, beyond 
all doubt we cannot ignore the fifth 
amendment, which guarantees due proc- 
ess, in the application of the interstate 
and foreign-commerce clause of the 
Constitution. 

Indeed, Mr. President, the Supreme 
Court itself has specifically said that the 
interstate and foreign commerce clause 
of the Constitution must be construed in 
the light of the fifth amendment, which 
guarantees due process, 

But it is said that the filled milk case 
fits this case like a glove. Mr. President, 
the filled milk case is not a closely rea- 
soned case, as I analyze it. But what did 
the filled milk bill do? Let us glance at 
it for a moment. 
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That bill passed the Senate a little 
while after I came here. I was ashamed 
of it; I was ashamed that United States 
Senators would, after so long a time, 
merely to protect one particular food 
product, outlaw another legitimate food 
product. However, the Congress did so. 
But it said this in the act—and I read 
now from section 2 of the Filled Milk 
Act: 

It is hereby declared that filled milk, as 
herein defined, is an adulterated article of 
food, injurious to the public health, and its 
sale constitutes a fraud upon the public. It 
shall be unlawful for any person to manu- 
facture, within any Territory or possession, 
or within the District of Columbia, or to ship 
or deliver for shipment in interstate or for- 
eign commerce, any filled milk, 


It is true, Mr. President, that at the 
trial of that particular case evidence was 
offered for the purpose of showing that 
filled milk, as then prepared or made, 
was not an adulterated food and was not 
injurious to the public health. But that 
evidence was rejected. The court then 
proceeded to say that because the public 
might be confused because of the second 
leg upon which the filled-milk bill origi- 
nally stood, they would hold the act con- 
stitutional. That is true. I can see how 
the decision was made, although I think 
the reasoning is not too clear. It was an 
act which in the first place outlawed 
something. In the second place, it was 
an act which said filled milk was an adul- 
terated food; and in the third place, it 
said it was a fraud. 

What does the Wiley amendment say? 
Does it say oleomargarine is a fraud? 
Not at all. Does it say it is an adulter- 
ated food? Does it say it is injurious to 
the public health? Not at all. It says 
that a particular tint of yellow oleomar- 
garine is outlawed; that is to say, it can- 
not be shipped at all in interstate com- 
merce. In order to prevent the ship- 
ment of a particular tint of oleomarga- 
rine, the Senate is asked to do the most 
drastic thing the Congress has ever been 
called upon to do—namely, to prohibit 
entirely the shipment in interstate com- 
merce of this particular tint of yellow 
oleomargarine. White oleomargarine 
can be shipped. Oleomargarine of any 
color except this particular tint of yellow 
can be shipped. Is Congress to say that? 
Is Congress to turn completely around 
and begin to put up the bars against the 
product of one State as against another? 
I beg Senators not to do it. Coming 
from a State which has felt several times 
the effect of certain class legislation, sim- 
ilar to that here proposed, I beg Senators 
not to do it. It would reverse the cur- 
rent of history if it were undertaken to 
be done. I think it most doubtful that 
the Supreme Court, under this amend- 
ment, would say the act was constitu- 
tional, even if it were passed. Why do 
Senators want it passed? In the bill 
which the Finance Committee sent to the 
Senate floor we were most careful to pre- 
serve and protect all the States. Re- 
writing the House language upon that 
point, we said: 

Nothing in this act shall be construed as 
authorizing the possession, sale, or serving 
of colored oleomargarine or colored marga- 
rine in any State or Territory in contraven- 


‘tion of the laws of such State or Territory, 
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That constitutes protection to the 
States, There are 32 States which now 
legalize the sale of oleomargarine. There 
are manufacturing plants in only 17 of 
them. Under the Wiley substitute, the 
15 of the 32 States having no manufac- 
turing plants within their borders would 
be denied the right to have a pure-food 
product shipped into their borders. I 
wonder what the sponsors of the amend- 
ment are thinking about. I wonder why 
the newspapers have not been more 
severe. I wonder upon what basis we 
can justify legislation of this kind, ex- 
cept upon the frank declaration that we 
want to protect a particular food prod- 
uct, desirable as that product is, neces- 
sary as that product is, against another 
food product which is nutritious, palata- 
ble, and not assailed here as being im- 
pure, and upon the pretense, as I have 
said, that only a particular tint of a 
particular food product is to be denied 
the right to enter interstate commerce. 
If the Supreme Court looks at the case, 
in the event the amendment is adopted 
and becomes a part of the law, the court 
may say it is not even remotely related 
to the underlying reason upon which the 
Filled Milk case was decided, and upon 
which many other cases, for that matter, 
were decided, sustaining both Federal 
and State statutes. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I hope, in the 
first place, that the provision to repeal 
all excise taxes will be stricken from the 
bill. I express that hope in the interest 
of obtaining some legislation at this ses- 
sion upon excise taxes. I also hope the 
substitute amendment will be defeated 
when the vote comes upon it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute to the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. MAGNUSON]. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state the inquiry. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Ihave on the desk 
an amendment to the so-called Gillette- 
Wiley amendment. Is it in order now 
to call up the amendment, which in effect 
strikes out a portion of the Wiley amend- 
ment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
has not offered the amendment actually. 
He has had it printed, and it is lying on 
the table. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. At this time I 
offer the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If no further 
amendment is in order to the substitute, 
the amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK, It is proposed 
to amend the amendment in the nature 
of a substitute by striking out section 4, 
beginning on page 5, line 3, through line 
20, page 6. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, all 
the amendment seeks to do is to strike 
from the Wiley-Gillette amendment the 
portion of the amendment which would 
repeal or modify the excise taxes, and 
that action is sought for the very able 
and cogent reasons stated by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. GEORGE], I hope Senators inter- 
ested in the repeal of the tax on oleo- 
margarine—to which I am opposed—will 
not support the portion of the amend- 
ment which would modify the excise 
taxes, 
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We have heard an able discussion of 
this question by the distinguished senior 
Senator from Georgia. The Ways and 
Means Committee of the House and the 
Finance Committee of the Senate are 
giving consideration to the repeal or 
modification of the excise taxes. The 
subject does not belong in the pending 
bill, and, although I favor the modifi- 
cation of the excise taxes and also favor 
the Wiley amendment, I still think we 
should not have the tax repeal amend- 
ment made a part of the bill. I hope the 
Senate will so vote. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I yield 3 
minutes to the junior Senator from Min- 
nesota. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Minnesota is recognized for 3 min- 
utes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
the latter part of last week, it was my 
privilege to speak in support of the Gil- 
lette-Wiley substitute. At that time I 
emphasized that the bill which comes 
from the committee is not a bill in the 
interest of the American consumer. I 
recognize that one of the principal argu- 
ments propounded by sponsors of the 
oleo legislation is, that by the removal of 
excise and other taxes on oleo, along with 
restrictions on color, the American con- 
sumer will be provided with a palatable, 
nutritious spread at much reduced cost. 
So, Mr. President, I wish to offer for the 
REcorpD, and have included as a portion 
of my remarks, a survey which has been 
released by the American Butter Insti- 
tute of Chicago. This survey was made 
by the merchandising division of the 
Reuben H. Donnelley Corp., nationally 
known and independent market research 
analysts. The survey brings to our at- 
tention some facts which need to be well 
studied before we take a vote on this im- 
portant issue. 

The substance of the survey is simply 
that, where we have uncolored oleo, the 
price per pound in the major cities of 
the United States ranges from 18 to 22 
or 23 cents a pound; but where we have 
the colored oleo, which colored oleo 
should by the nature of the tax, increase 
the price about 10 cents a pound, thereby 
having an average price range of from 
28 to 30 cents, we find that the price 
ranges from a high of 55 cents a pound 
to a low of 40 cents a pound. There is, 
in other words, by the mere fact of the 
addition of a small amount of color a 
price differential, which averages 2314 
cents. 

I bring this to the attention of the 
Senate, because the argument which has 
been placed before the American house- 
wife and the American consumer is that 
the removal of all restrictions on the oleo 
product will mean a great reduction in 
the cost of living. The facts of price 
differential between uncolored and col- 
ored oleo reveal, however, that the price 
increase bears no relationship to the 
amount of the tax. In fact, colored oleo 
Seems to provide a means of jacking up 
the prices to as high a point as the 
market will bear. The fact is, that prof- 
iteering takes place when we have col- 
ored oleomargarine as compared with 
uncolored oleomargarine. 

Mr. President, I ask that the table 
which I send to the desk, and the re- 
marks pertaining thereto, be incorpo- 
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rated in the REcorp as a part of my 
remarks, 

There being no objection, the table, 
with the accompanying remarks, was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Parc SPREADS—WHITE AND COLORED OLEO 
(DECEMBER 27-30, 1949) 

The following figures show the price 
spreads between yellow oleomargarine and 
white oleomargarine in 25 supermarkets in 
each of six cities, December 27-30, 1949. 
The figures represent posted prices in the 
several stores as reported and certified to the 
American Butter Institute, Chicago, by the 
merchandising division of the Reuben H. 
Donnelley Corp., nationally known and in- 
dependent market research analysts, The 
figures do not include small independent 
stores where merchandising costs are pre- 
sumably not as low as in supermarkets. 
Prices in some independent stores are re- 
ported to be higher than those submitted 
herewith: 


Average difference in price of colored and uncolored 
oleo, 28.4 cents per pound—almost 3 times the Federal 
taxes and license fees on yellow oleomargarine. 

MEMORANDUM ON SURVEY 

1, The difference of price in each city and 
the average difference for the six cities re- 
flects the lowest and highest retail price for 
the two types of oleomargarine—colored and 
uncolored. It will be contended that the 
average comparison as stated above is not 
fair because similar brands of colored and 
uncolored oleomargarine were not taken to 
make such a comparison, However, it must 
be remembered that oleo is the same product 
throughout the country, with its ingredients 
being controlled by the standards of identity 
or definition promulgated by the Food and 
Drug Administration of the Federal Security 
Agency. Oleomargarine must contain 80 
percent fat with other ingredients being 
water, emulsifier, artificial flavoring, salt, 
and chemical preservatives, etc. 

2. A study of the prices of oleomargarine in 
the six cities showed an extreme variation 
among the colored spreads and the uncolored 
varieties, respectively, with prices varying up 
to 100 percent. However, prices of creamery 
butter, checked in the same 150 super- 
markets, show only a 10 to 15 percent spread 
in any city and are relatively the same price 
in the various cities. 

3. The average price of cottonseed and soy- 
bean crude olls for January delivery reported 
in the New York Journal of Commerce Janu- 
ary 10, was 11 cents per pound. Each pound 
of oleomargarine contains only 0.8 of a 
pound of fat and, thus, the cost of the fat 
ingredient for each pound of oleo is only 
8.8 cents. The other ingredients in a pound 
of oleo would not exceed 1 to 1% cents. Add 
to this the labor involved and processing 
costs, and the six-city survey reliably proves 
that the retail price per pound of oleo re- 
sults in a most liberal spread between the 
price of the raw ingredients, or farmers’ 
share, and the price paid by the consumer. 

4. Senator FULBRIGHT, of Arkansas, on Jan- 
uary 4, introduced a survey which was the 
result of a questionnaire he had sent to 
several thousand grocers. Based on the re- 
plies they gave to the Senator's question, 
the average spread between white and yellow 
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oleomargarine was only 10.8 cents per pound. 
It can be left to your own imagination as 
to whether the findings reported by trained, 
professional shoppers and investigators are 
more reliable than those uncovered by a mail 
questionnaire survey. It is an old saying in 
opinion research that the mail survey process 
shows only the “yes” vote. Those people 
who have time to fill in questionnaires, and 
like to do so, are particularly interested in 
the subject. Clearly a grocer responding to 
the Senator’s question and knowing that the 
Senator from Arkansas was the leading advo- 
cate of yellow oleo, would not return a ques- 
tionnaire unless his own spreads contributed 
to the general objectives of the Senator. 
On the other hand, the investigation by 
shoppers determines conditions as they actu- 
ally exist with a sale being made and recorded 
at the prices reported in the survey. 

5. One other observation should be made 
about the price spreads. The oleo manufac- 
turers—the distributors of this butter imi- 
tation—and the retailers of the country have 
become greatly concerned over the publicity 
about price spreads distributed by the dairy 
interests. All the branches of the industry 
are policing these spreads, therefore, to try 
and make a good showing and avoid supply- 
ing any ammunition to dairymen. 

Nevertheless, despite the fact that manu- 
facturers, distributors, and retailers are all 
on notice about the necessity for holding 
down spreads, the wide margins reported in 
the Donnelley survey prevailed in December 
of 1949. 

6. There is one other factor that distorts 
the survey reported by Senator FULBRIGHT 
that should be mentioned. It has been found 
that in every State where yellow oleo was 
legalized, manufacturers and distributors 
introduced the new product at an abnormally 
low price during the first weeks or months 
it was on sale. In many cases, and this is 
shown in the Senator's own survey, the yellow 
product was sold below cost with the manu- 
facturer or distributer actually absorbing 
some part of the Federal tax. 

The purpose of this, of course, is obvious, 
The idea of the price cutting was to try and 
capture a large proportion of the market 
right at the very time yellow oleo was first 
being introduced to consumers. Subse- 
quently, of course, the price can be boosted. 
These abnormally low prices, however, dis- 
tort Senator FULBRIGHT’S survey. Taken in 
conjunction with the fact that the survey 
itself was conducted by mail, one can con- 
clude the results are meaningless. 


OLEOMARGARINE Price SURVEY, PRICE SPREAD 
BETWEEN COLORED AND UNCOLORED OLEO- 
MARGARINE IN VARIOUS CITIES, DECEMBER 1949 


A survey made during December 1949 in 
various cities where both yellow and un- 
colored oleo are sold, indicates the range in 
prices at the retail grocery stores, Receipted 
sales slips and cartons are available to verify 
the purchases, 

Price spreads—white and colored oleomar- 
garine, December 1949 


Differ- 
City and State ped Uncolored 


ence in 
oleo price 


Cents per | Cents per | Cents per 


pon pound un 
Terre Hante, Ind 19.0 * 2 0 
Denver, 8015 18.0 20.0 
San Francisco, Calif.. 19.0 22.0 
Los Angeles, Calif... 23.0 17.0 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 19.0 20.0 
Cleveland, Ohio. 28.0 15.0 
Lima, Ohio 19.0 21.0 
ashville, Tenn 19.0 21.0 
Enid, Okla 19.0 24.0 
20. 3 B. 1 


The average difference in price of colored and un- 
colored oleo was 23.1 cents per pound more than double 
tho Federal tax and license fecs, 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
should like to make the further observa- 
tion that colored oleo has been given a 
particular exemption which no other 
food product has ever been given, with 
the exception of one product, namely, 
mint jelly. I ask Senators who are ex- 
perts on the Pure Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act to tell us what product that 
agency has permitted to have artificially 
colored. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator has expired. 

Mr. WILEY. I yield one more minute 
to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mint jelly is per- 
mitted to be colored green. The only 
other food which is artificially colored 
has been oleomargarine. Within the 
past month or two the Food and Drug 
Administration prohibited the manufac- 
turers of noodles to include yellow toma- 
toes, which are a natural food product. 
The manufacturers wanted to have yel- 
low tomatoes used in order to impart a 
yellow color to the noodles. The admin- 
istration said that if that should hap- 
pen, it would appear to the consumer 
that the noodles were egg noodles. 
Therefore, artificial coloring was pro- 
hibited. 

I shall, at a later time, speak in more 
detail on the subject of artificial color- 


‘ing in food products and the limitations 


on such practices. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The time of 
the Senator has expired. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute to the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Myers]. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, in the 
past week or so so much has been said 
in the Senate about the Federal taxes 
on oleomargarine that there are not, 
to the best of my knowledge, any facts 
on the subject which have not been 
brought out repeatedly in the debate 
thus far, and I have not the slightest in- 
tention of delaying the vote on this bill 
by adding to the talk. 

On the other hand, in my broadcast 
last week, one of the regular biweekly 
series in which I report to the people of 
Pennsylvania the legislative goings-on in 
Washington, I attempted a brief sum- 
mary of the legislative history of oleo, 
and I should like at this point to have 
my entire radio address printed in the 
body of the Recorp, because I believe it 
will make it clear where I stand on this 
issue and because I believe it will make 
it clear why I take the position which 
I take in support of oleo-tax repeal. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Soon after President Truman delivered 
his state of the Union address before a joint 
session of the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives Wednesday, the Senate went to 
work on the job of repealing the Federal 
taxes on yellow oleomargarine. 

Those of us who favor the repeal of Hie 
oleo tax—and we're in the majority—e: 
pected a filibuster to be delivered by a han 
ful of dairy-State Senators, and from the 
looks of things, a mild form of filibuster is 
what we're getting. 

A noisy and lengthy battle in the Senate 
over oleo was, I suppose, more or less in- 
evitable when we stop to recall that for 
about three-quarters of a century, oleo has 
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had a pretty bad time at the hands of the 
Congress, and in the State legislatures all 
over the country. 

By the 1880's margarine had appeared on 
the market as a widely hailed and cheaper 
substitute for butter. But all too frequently, 
in those days, it was unscientifically made, 
impure, and in too many instances, 5 
stituted a real threat to health. 

So the earliest laws passed by Congress 
and the State legislatures were, more or 
less, in the nature of pure-food regulations 
designed to protect the public from misrep- 
resentation, and to prevent the sale of an 
unsanitary and injurious product. 

In a short time those laws had the desired 
effect of raising the production standards for 
oleo, and with the assistance of science and 
by more careful methods of manufacture, 
oleo became a safe and adequate foodstuff. 
When oleo became safe, it began to present 
a real competitive threat to butter, especially 
when colored to look like it. 

So the emphasis on the oleo laws under- 
went a change of purpose from health pro- 
tection to protection of the butter producer 
against competition from a less expensive 
substitute. 

Many techniques for eliminating competi- 
tion were developed—some of them almost 
fantastic. For example, there were repeated 
efforts made to require oleo to be colored 
blue or pink or green before it could be put 
up for sale. Others suggested that it be 
shaped like a bar of soap or a piece of pie. 

These efforts were more or less unsuccess- 
ful, though at one time! believe it was in 
New Hampshire many years ago—there was 
a State law that required all oleo to be pink, 
The Supreme Court, however, held the law 
to be unconstitutional. 

Two other techniques proved more suc- 
cessful, One of them simply prohibits the 
sale of yellow oleo within a State. Pennsyl- 
vania and 15 other States at present forbid 
the sale of yellow oleo—and housewives will 
have to continue adding color by hand until 
the State legislature at Harrisburg repeals 
the existing prohibition. 

The second successful technique for pro- 
tecting butter is illustrated by the Federal 
taxes we're seeking to repeal in the Senate. 
These Federal taxes have been on the books 
pretty much in their present form since 
1902—and they hit oleo, not once, but over 
and over again. There's a Federal tax of $600 
a year on the oleo producer—another Federal 
tax of $480 a year on the wholesaler of yellow 
oleo—and another of $48 a year on the re- 
tailer. In addition to these taxes, every 
pound of yellow oleo is taxed 10 cents, as 
compared to one-quarter of a cent a pound 
on uncolored oleo, So, as you can see, the 
direct tax on the yellow product is 40 times 
greater—a big discrimination. 

The bill now before the Senate seeks to 
repeal all these Federal taxes. 

I want to make it clear, however, that our 
repeal bill does not do away with the re- 
quirements that oleo be pure and nutritious. 
In fact, the bill on this point goes quite far 
in that it seeks to regulate the sale of all oleo 
served in public places, whether it is made 
in one State, and shipped through the 
channels of interstate commerce to an- 
other State, or whether it is made and sold 
in the same State. In both instances, our 
new bill, when passed will require that all 
oleo be marked clearly as such. 

We plan to prevent any possibility that oleo 
will be misrepresented to the consumer as 
butter. The customer in a restaurant will 
know whether he's getting butter or oleo— 
and so will the shopper in the stores. 

I want to make it clear, also, that we recog- 
nize the vital importance of the dairy in- 
dustry. We know that, in order to obtain the 
necessary supplies of fresh milk required for 
our people that we must overprcduce milk 
most of the time to avoid any possibility of a 
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shortage at any time. Both State and Fed- 
eral laws have had as their basic purpose for 
years the maintenance of a thriving and 
healthy dairy industry, and in repealing the 
oleo taxes we have no intention of harming 
our supply of frésh and healthful dairy prod- 
ucts—and no intention of harming those who 
produce them. 

Now, frankly, I believe there are some big 
differences between butter and oleo. For one 
thing, as every shopper knows, oleo is cheaper 
to buy. For another, though I'll admit this 
is a matter of choice, I believe there’s a big 
difference in taste between the two, and I 
personally prefer butter. 

But what I do think is most important is 
that we should have the kind of law which 
makes it possible for the consumer to select 
what he wants—so long as he knows what he’s 
getting—and I don’t believe the consumer 
should be penalized by a group of taxes on 
yellow oleo which are primarily aimed at 
taxing oleo out of the market. 

I think you can understand why it is that 
I intend to yote for repeal of the Federal 
oleo taxes—and I think you can understand, 
too, why I share with most of you the regret 
that this Federal tax relief won't mean 
much to us in Pennsylvania until the legis- 
lature at Harrisburg makes it possible for 
us to buy yellow oleo. 

At the start of this broadcast, I men- 
tioned that a majority of the Senate favored 
répeal of the oleo taxes—and I mentioned, 
too, that a handful of dairy-State Senators 
was trying to kill our efforts by a filibuster. 

Now just what is a filibuster? 

A filibuster is a tactic to avoid bringing 
an issue to a vote. Suppose that a small 
group of Senators is opposed.to a particular 
measure and knows it lacks the votes to de- 
feat the issue numerically: Now the only 
way to block passage of the bill is to pre- 
vent the Senate from yoting on it. The 
technique of the filibustering Senator, deter- 
mined to prevent a vote, is to talk—to talk 
on and on—endlessly, on whatever he wants 
to talk about, for as long as he is physi- 
cally able to stay on his feet and continue 
talking. 

One Senator alone, obviously, can’t tie up 
the wishes of the rest of the Senate for any 
prolonged period of time simply because one 
Senator just doesn’t have the stamina to 
talk long enough to stave off a vote. 

But when there is a well-disciplined, well- 
led, and determined group of 15 or more 
Senators banded together, a group of this 
size generally has been successful in the past 
at talking so long that the majority of the 
Senate is forced to give up its fight. The 
fight to break the filibuster has to be aban- 
doned because there is usually some other 
very urgent business that must be finished 
before a deadline—perhaps a law about to 
expire that must be renewed, or an appro- 
priation about to run out, or something of 
that sort, which must be done—and thus 
the filibuster fight is ended to undertake the 
pressing business. 

It is particularly significant, I think, that 
the oleo filibuster—if we can call it that— 
is not a southern affair, though I know we've 
tended to think of the southerners as the 
great filibusterers of the Senate. The filibus- 
terers on oleo are from the Middle West. 
The southerners are in favor of oleo-tax re- 
peal, both to aid consumers, and because so 
much oleo is made from cottonseed oil. 

Now why does the Senate permit a small 
bloc to dominate it on some issues that have 
overwhelming popular support? 

The answer to this, I think, is found in 
the firmly rooted belief that free speech in 
the Senate should be absolutely free and 
unfettered. It’s true, of course, that com- 
pletely unrestrained speech can be the sub- 
ject of abuse, and that is what happens 
when free and unlimited debate degenerates 
into a filibuster that has for its real purpose 
the blocking of legislation rather than the 
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purpose of informing the Senate and the 
public on some new facts not previously 
brought to light. 

.The Senate, like any other parliamentary 
body, has adopted a set of rules that apply 
to the conduct of our business—and in those 
rules are to be found a number of limitations 
on unrestrained talk. 

For example, a Senator will be forced to 
sit down if he attacks the morals or the 
propriety of another Senator’s conduct. A 
Senator will lose the floor, too, if he attacks 
the motives or conduct of the House of 
Representatives, 

Another means we frequently adopt for 
limiting the time we will debate an issue 
is to get the unanimous agreement of all 
the Senators to vote on a particular day and 
at a given hour. Once we reach a unani- 
mous- consent agreement to vote at a definite 


hour, the remaining time is divided evenly- 


between supporters and opponents of the 
measure—and when the appointed hour rolls 
around, the talk ends, and the issue is de- 
cided by vote. 

Perhaps the most famous and controversial 
Senate rule has been our so-called cloture 
rule—Senate rule No. 22, adopted in 1917. 
Cloture is a means of curbing debate when 
efforts to obtain unanimous agreement have 
failed—in other words, by invoking cloture 
as we call it, debate may be halted if a cer- 
tain percentage of the Senate is willing to 
see the talk stopped. 

Cloture rule 22 provided, until it was 
changed last winter, that debate could be 
limited by the agreement of two-thirds of the 
Senators present and voting. Filibustering 
Senators, however, discovered some loop- 
holes in rule 22, and it never proved to be 
effective when really needed. 

The filibuster we had in the Senate last 
session came about as a result of an attempt 
to plug the loopholes, and provide an effec- 
tive means of controlling useless talk. The 
debate in the early days of the filibuster last 
winter centered around what changes should 
be made in rule 22, and after several weeks, 
a cloture petition was filed. A crucial vote 
followed shortly on whether the Senate 
agreed with an interpretation given the old 
rule by Vice President BARKLEY. 

The vote on the Barkley ruling split both 
the Democratic and Republican parties right 
down the middle. We on the Democratic 
side of the aisle realized, of course, that the 
Southern Senators would vote against the 
control of filibusters, and that it would be 
necessary to get strong Republican support 
if we were to emerge successfully. In a close 
vote, the Vice President's interpretation was 
voted down, with 23 Republicans and 23 
Democrats voting against, and with 26 Dem- 
ocrats and 15 Republicans voting to support 
Mr. BARKLEY. 

We knew then that the Senate’s efforts to 
discipline itself in debate had taken a big 
set-back. Shortly after the vote on the 
Barkley ruling, Senator WHerry, the Re- 
publican floor leader in the Senate, presented 
a compromise change in rule 22 that was 
satisfactory to the southern Senators and 
to the Republicans who had voted with them. 
The compromise plugs most of the gaps in 
the old rule 22, but it makes cloture much 
more difficult to obtain by the new require- 
ment that 64 of the 96 Senators must agree 
to limit debate. Under the old rule, instead 
of 64 votes, it was only necessary to obtain 
agreement from two-thirds of the Senators 
present and voting. And this is a big and 
exceedingly important difference when you 
consider that on only two occasion in the 
past have 64 or more Senators been willing 
to invoke cloture. 

The net effect of the new rule, I feel, is that 
certain classes of emotionally explosive leg- 
islation will remain for the present in a 
special category such that a determined group 
of opponents can block the will of Senate 
majority by the technique of filibustering. 
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I don’t feel we will find it necessary to 
attempt a cloture vote on the oleo bill, be- 
cause there aren’t enough Senators seriously 
intent on talking it to death. We can usually 
break a filibuster where no more than eight 
or nine Senators are actively engaged. If 
there are 15 or 20 Senators willing to filibus- 
ter, this is a question which remains to be 
answered by testing the new rule 22. Since 
the southern Senators voted for the rule 
change adopted last year, they must feel safe 
in believing cloture can’t be applied to some, 
at least, of the measures they are opposed 
to. 
The filibuster question is essentially one 
of deciding whether, in the operation of our 
kind of democracy, a determined minority 
may block the will of the majority. It isa 
serious question, and in view of the set-back 
we took last year in attempting to get a rule 
that would curb filibusters, it may be a long 
time before we are able to work out an effec- 
tive answer which in the first place provides 
an adequate opportunity for the exercise of 
free speech and which will at the same 
time allow the majority to act without jeop- 
ardizing the rights of minorities. 

If you're interested in further, more tech- 
nical details about filibustering in the Sen- 
ate, I invite you to write me, Senator Francis 
J. Myers, Senate Office Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

I hope you will join me on this broadcast at 
the same time in 2 weeks. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I should 
like to add a brief statement to the re- 
marks which I have already made. 

I remember that when I first came to 
the Senate the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] would rise 
and, not only with the force of his logic, 
but with the force of his voice, would al- 
most blow me out of the Senate, but I 
would be convinced. Since then I have 
seen him sometimes go off the deep end 
in his logic. This has happened when 
he and the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT] has disputed the validity of 
a decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and the Senator from Ar- 
kansas has even stated that the Supreme 
Court was wrong. That is the argument 
of the Communists, It reminds me of 
the boy marching down the street with 
his regiment, and his mother saw him 
out of step and said that every man in 
we regiment was out of step except her 

y. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States has decided this identical ques- 
tion as late as 1944, when the issue in- 
volved was the question of filled milk, 
when the Court said that the control of 
shipments in interstate commerce so as 
to prevent confusion or deception and 
substitution was within the power of 
Congress under the commerce clause. 

In the original case Justice Stone 
stated that the question for decision was 
whether the Filled Milk Act of Congress 
prohibited the shipment in interstate 
commerce of skim milk containing any 
fat or oil other than milk fat so as to 
resemble milk or cream transcended the 
power of Congress to regulate interstate 
shipments or infringed on the fifth 
amendment. The Court decided the 
issue clearly and decisively. 

Mr. President, I have to laugh when 
I think of my dear friends of the East 
who talk about restricting commerce. I 
have brought out the fact that we can- 
not ship our milk to New York. The 
people of the East have built barriers 
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against it. If they had not built them, 
we could give the people in the cities in 
the East cheaper milk and better milk 
than that which is produced in the east- 
ern area. But there are barriers. 

The Supreme Court has decided dis- 
tinctly, definitely, and clearly that it is 
within the power of Congress to do the 
identical thing which we are endeavor- 
ing to do. 

Let me remind the Senate that the oleo 
industry has never sought to develop a 
new product. It has at all times worked 
solely to produce an imitation butter in 
every respect. The Congress has a right, 
under the Fair Standards Act, to protect 
the interest of the great dairy segment 
against imitation products. 

I say, again, that the oleo industry has 
at all times worked to produce an exact 
imitation of butter. It has not devel- 
oped a product having a distinctive 
flavor. It has developed the exact flavor 
of butter. The oleo manufacturers have 
not sought to produce a new and more 
appetizing color for their product. They 
have insisted on using the color of butter, 

The oleo industry has not tried to 
develop new methods of packaging or 
serving, nor a new body or consistency 
for their product. No; at all times their 
goal has been to produce not a new prod- 
uct but solely an exact imitation in every 
respect and characteristic that can most 
easily be palmed off as butter. 

Dr. E. V. McCollum, world-renowned 
nutritionist of Johns Hopkins University, 
has said: 

Who are the peoples of the earth who have 
used the dairy cow as the foster mother of the 
race? They are the people of northern Eu- 
rope and North America. They are the tall- 
est of stature, the longest-lived, have the low- 
est infant mortality, the greatest resistance 
to disease, and they are the only people on 
earth who have ever made any material 
progress in literature, science, and politics. 


A strong, efficient, and healthy dairy 
industry means a strong and virile Amer- 
ica, economically and physically. 

Mr. President, when the Senator from 
Georgia says that the Congress of the 
United States has not the inherent power, 
under the commerce clause, to do what 
this bill seeks to do, he is off the beam. 
I am sorry to say it, but he cannot very 
effectively contradict the Supreme Court, 
which has the last say on the subject. 

The Senator from Georgia admits that 
a measure providing for the repeal of 
the excise taxes, which is appended to 
the substitute which some 25 Senators 
signed, came out of his committee, was 
approved, and is on the calendar, but 
he says that if we attach it to this bill 
it will not pass. That does not sound 
very logical to the people of the hinter- 
land, when the committee reports and 
approves the repeal of excise taxes. We 
have seen that there is a lot of talk but 
very little action in connection with 
every tax repeal. If we are to take the 
tax off oleo we might as well take it from 
furs, from tickets, and from other arti- 
cles which have had such taxes imposed 
upon them. 

Are we so imbecile in our activities 
that we think the thing we want to do 
has to be done according to the old pat- 
tern? Can we not put vitality into our 
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actions and accomplish what we wish to 
accomplish? 

Mr. President, the life of the dairy in- 
dustry of this Nation is at stake. I re- 
peat, that a strong, efficient, and healthy 
dairy industry means a strong and virile 
America, economically and physically. If 
this synthetic product is substituted for 
butter, and if the necessary vitamins 
are taken away, we shall be like the calves 
which have been referred to, which 
simply passed out of the picture. 

So, Mr. President, I ask the Senate to 
face up to the situation with heads erect, 
We owe it to the people of the Nation, 
I could say a great deal about news- 
papers and magazines which have re- 
ceived millions of dollars from advertis- 
ing, without doing anything more than 
to scratch the very surface of what is 
involved. We do not want creeping 
paralysis to attack the Middle West sec- 
tion of this country. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Wisconsin has expired. 
All time for debate has expired, and the 
Senate will proceed to vote upon the 
Wiley substitute and amendments there- 
to, without further debate. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Hill 
Anderson Hoey Millikin 
Benton Holland Mundt 
Brewster Humphrey Murray 
Bricker Hunt Myers 
Bridges Ives Neely 
Butler Jenner O'Conor 
Byrd Johnson, Colo, O'Mahoney 
Capehart Johnson, Tex. Pepper 
Cordon Johnston, S.C. Robertson 
Darby Kefauver Russell 
Donnell Kem Saltonstall 
Douglas Kerr Schoeppel 
Downey Kilgore Smith, Maine 
Dworshak Knowland Sparkman 
Eastland Langer Taft 
Ecton Leahy Taylor 
Ellender Lehman Thomas, Okla 
Ferguson Lodge Thomas, Utah 
Flanders Long ` Thye 
Frear Lucas Tobey 
Fulbright McCarran Tydings 
George McCarthy Vandenberg 
Gillette McClellan Watkins 
G McFarland Wherry 
Green McKellar Wiley 
Gurney McMahon Wiliams 
Hayden Magnuson Withers 
Hendrickson Malone Young 
Hickenlooper Martin 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 


Mr. WILEY. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. WILEY. What is the first amend- 
ment before the Senate? 

che VICE PRESIDENT. The pending 
question is on the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. MAG- 
nuson] to the amendment in the nature 
of a substitute offered by the Senator 
from Wisconsin and other Senators. 

Mr. WILEY. May it be stated? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is pro- 
posed to strike out section 4, beginning 
on page 5, line 3, running through line 20 
on page 6. 

Mr, CORDON. A parliamentary in- 
quiry, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. CORDON. Notice has been given 
of the intention to offer two amendments 
in the nature of perfecting amendments 
to the substitute. One of those was 
offered by the Senator from Oregon, and 
I wish to get a vote on the amendment 
I have offered. The question is which 
would be in order, perfection of the sub- 
stitute, or a motion to strike from the 
substitute, which raises the point 
whether the amendment of the Senator 
from Oregon should be acted upon be- 
fore the motion to strike. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the Sena- 
tor from Oregon or any other Senator 
desires to offer a perfecting amendment 
involving the section which the Senator 
from Washington seeks to strike out, it 
would be in order, and a vote would be 
taken on that first. 

Mr. CORDON. In that situation, the 
Senator from Oregon calls up his amend- 
ment marked “1-13-50—A,” and asks 
that it be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
on page 6, between lines 13 and 14, to 
insert a new subsection, as follows: 

(e) Effective on and after the first day of 
the first month which begins more than 20 
days after the date of enactment of this act, 
section 3475 of the Internal Revenue Code 


(tax on transportation of property) is hereby 
repealed. 


Mr. CORDON. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment is not debatable. 

Mr. CORDON. I understand that, but 
in the amendment as stated there is an 
error due to a later printing of the sub- 
stitute, and I ask that it be corrected. 
It should come on page 6, between lines 
20 and 21, instead of between lines 13 
and 14. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
modifies his amendment accordingly. 
The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. CORDON. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; the 
legislative clerk proceeded to call the 
roll, and Mr. AEN answered in the 
affirmative when his name was called. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, may we have the amendment 
stated? : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 6, between 
lines 20 and 21, it is proposed to insert a 
new subsection as follows: 

(e) Effective on and after the first day of 
the first month which begins more than 20 
days after the date of enactment of this act, 
section 3475 of the Internal Revenue Code 
(tax on transportation of property) is hereby 
repealed. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. A parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Senator 
will state it. A 

Mr. MAGNUSON. If the amendment 
of the Senator from Oregon should not 
prevail, would the next order of business 
be the amendment of the Senator from 
Washington? 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Unless some 
other Senator desired to amend the 
Senator’s amendment. It is in order to 
offer perfecting amendments to it before 
it is voted on. The Secretary will re- 
sume the roll call. 

The legislative ‘clerk resumed and 
concluded the call of the roll. 

Mr. . I announce that on 
this vote the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. CHAPMAN], who is absent on official 
business as a member of a subcommittee 
of the Committee on Public Works, hold- 
ing hearings in the State of New Mexico, 
would vote “nay” on this amendment, if 
present. 

The Senator from New Mexico (Mr. 
Cxavez] is absent on official business as 
a member of a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Public Works, holding 
hearings in the State of. New Mexico. 

On this vote the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. CONNALLY], who is absent on impor- 
tant public business, is paired with the 
Senator from Washingtons [Mr. CAIN]. 


If present and voting, the Senator from 


Texas would vote “nay,” and the Senator 
from Washington would vote “yea.” 

On this vote the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Stennis], who is absent on 
official business as a member of a sub- 
committee of the Committee on Public 
Works, holding hearings in the State of 
New Mexico, is paired with the Senator 
from Oregon iMr. Morse]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Mississippi 
would vote “nay,” and the Senator from 
Oregon would vote “yea.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Washington IMr. 
Carn], who is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate on official business of the Committee 
on Public Works, is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Carn] would vote “yea,” 
and the Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY] would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], who is absent on official busi- 
ness, is paired with the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse] would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS] 
would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
SmITH] is absent by leave of the Senate 
on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 33, 
nays 56, as follows: 


YEAS—33 

Aiken Gurney Millikin 
Brewster Hickenlooper Mundt 
Bricker Ives Saltonstall 
Butler Jenner Schoeppel 
Capehart Kem Thye 
Cordon Langer Vandenberg 
Darby e Watkins 
Donnell McCarran Wherry 

McCarthy Wiley 
Ecton Malone Withers 
Ferguson Martin Young 

NAYS—56 

Anderson Fulbright Humphrey 
Benton George Hunt 
Bricges Gillette Johnson, Colo, 
Byrd Graham Johnson, Tex, 
Douglas Green Johnston, S. O. 
Downey Hayden Kefauver 
Eastland Hendrickson Kerr 
Ellender Hill Kilgore 
Planders Hoey Knowland 
Frear Holland Leahy 
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Lehman Murray Sparkman 
Long Myers Taft 
Lucas Neely Taylor 
McClellan O'Conor Thomas, Okla. 
McFarland O'Mahoney Thomas, Utah 
McKellar Pepper Tobey 
McMahon Robertson Tydings 
Magnuson Russell Williams 
Maybank Smith, Maine 

NOT VOTING—7 
Cain Connally Stennis 
Chapman Morse 
Chavez Smith, N. J. 


So Mr. Corpon’s amendment to the 
amendment in the nature of a substitute, 
offered by Mr. Wiery for himself and 
other Senators, was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
now recurs on the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson] to the amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute offered by the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] for 
himself and other Senators, to strike out 
section 4, beginning on page 5, line 3, 
through line 20, on page 6. [Putting 
the question.] The “noes” seem to have 
it. The “noes” have it. 

Mr. LUCAS. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

Mr. RUSSELL rose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The request 
comes too late. The Chair has already 
announced the result. 

The question now is on the amendment 
in the nature of a substitute offered by 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] 
an himself and other Senators, as modi- 

Mr. WILEY and other Senators asked 
for the yeas and nays, and they were 
ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. On what is the Sen- 
ate to vote now? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The vote is 
on the so-called Wiley substitute, as 
modified. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KERR (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY], 
who is absent on important public busi- 
ness. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Texas would vote “nay.” If 
I were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“yea.” I withhold my vote. 

Mr. TOBEY (when Mr. Morse&’s name 
was Called). On this vote, I have a pair 
with the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], who is absent on official busi- 
ness. If he were present and voting, he 
would vote “yea.” If I were at liberty 
to vote, I would vote “nay.” I withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. WITHERS (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CHAPMAN]J, who is absent on official busi- 
ness as a member of a subcommittee of 
the Committee on Public Works, holding 
hearings in the State of New Mexico. If 
he were present and voting, he would vote 
“nay.” If I were at liberty to vote, I 
would vote “yea,” I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 
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Mr. HUNT. On this vote I have a 
pair with the junior Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Stennis], who is necessarily 
absent on official business as a member 
of a subcommittee of the Committee on 
Public Works, holding hearings in the 
State of New Mexico. If he were pres- 
ent and voting, he would vote “nay.” If 
I were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“yea.” I withhold my vote. 

Mr. MYERS. I announce that the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ] 
is absent on official business as a mem- 
ber of a subcommittee of the Committee 
on Public Works, holding hearings in the 
State of New Mexico, and if present 
would vote “nay” on this amendment. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Washington IMr. 
Carn], who is absent by leave of the 
Senate on official business of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, is paired with 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Smiru], who is absent by leave of the 
Senate on official business. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Carn] would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH] 
would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
is absent on official business, and his 
pair has previously been announced by 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
TOBEY]. 

The result was announced—yeas 37, 
nays 48, as follows: 


YEAS—37 
Aiken Humphrey Murray 
Brewster Ives Schoeppel 
Butler Jenner Taylor 
Capehart Johnson, Colo. Thomas, Okla 
Cordon Kem Thomas, Utah 
Donnell Langer Thye 
Dworshak Lehman Vandenberg 
Ecton McCarran Watkins 
Ferguson McCarthy Wherry 
Flanders Magnuson Wiley 
Gillette Malone Young 
Gurney Millikin 
Hickenlooper Mundt 
NAYS—48 

Anderson Hendrickson McMahon 
Benton Hill Martin 
Bricker Hoey Maybank 
Bridges Holland Myers 

yra Johnson, Tex, Neely 
Darby Johnston, S. C. O'Conor 
Douglas Kefauver O'Mahoney 
Downey re Pepper 
Eastland Knowland Robertson 
Ellender y Russell 
Frear e Saltonstall 
Fulbright Long Smith, Maine 

rge Lucas Sparkman 
Graham McClellan Taft 
Green McFarland Tydings 
Hayden McKellar Williams 
NOT VOTING—11 

Cain Hunt Stennis 
Chapman Kerr Tobey 
Chavez Morse Withers 
Connally Smith, N. J. 


So the modified amendment, in the 
nature of a substitute, offered by Mr. 
Wir for himself and other Senators, 
was rejected, as follows: 

DEFINITIONS 

Section 1. (a) The term “oleomargarine” 
as used in this act includes— 

(1) all substances, mixtures, and com- 
pounds, known as oleomargarine, margarine, 
oleo, or butterine; 

(2) all substances, mixtures, and com- 
pounds which have a consistency similar to 
that of butter and which contain any edible 
oils or fats other than milk fat if (A) made 
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in imitation or semblance of butter, or pur- 
porting to be butter or a butter substitute, 
or (B) commonly used, or intended for com- 
mon use, in place of or as a substitute for 
butter, or (C) churned, emulsified, or mixed 
in cream, milk, skim milk, buttermilk, water, 
or other liquid and containing moisture in 
excess of 1 percent and commonly used, or 
suitable for common use, as a substitute for 
butter. 

(b) For the purposes of this act, “yellow 
oleomargarine“ is oleomargarine, as defined 
in subsection (a) of this section, having a 
tint or shade containing more than 1.6° of 
yellow, or of yellow and red collectively, 
measured in terms of the Lovibond tinto- 
meter scale read under conditions substan- 
tially similar to those established by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, or the equiva- 
lent of such measurement. 

(c) The-term “commerce” as used in this 
act means trade, traffic, commerce, trans- 
portation, or communication among the 
several States, or between the District of 
Columbia or any Territory of the United 
States and any State or other Territory or 
between any foreign country and any State, 
Territory, or the District of Columbia, or 
within the District of Columbia or any Ter- 
ritory, or between points in the same State 
but through any other State or any Terri- 
tory or the District of Columbia or any for- 
eign country. 

PROHIBITED ACTS 


Sec, 2. The manufacture, transportation, 
handling, possession, sale, use, or serving of 
yellow oleomargarine in commerce, or after 
shipment in commerce as yellow oleomar- 
garine, or in connection with the production 
of yellow oleomargarine for shipment in com- 
merce, is hereby declared unlawful: Provided, 
however, That yellow oleomargarine manu- 
factured or colored within the borders of a 
State or Territory in which it is to be con- 
sumed shall not be subject to the provisions 
of this act but shall be subject to the laws 
and regulations of such State or Territory. 
Nothing contained in this act shall be con- 
strued to limit in any way the applicability 
of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, 

Sec. 3. (a) Section 15 of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, as amended, is amended by 
inserting “(1)” after the letter “(a)” in sub- 
section (a) thereof, and by adding at the end 
of such subsection the following new 
paragraph: 

“(2) In the case of oleomargarine or mar- 
garine an advertisement shall be deemed mis- 
leading in a material respect if in such ad- 
vertisement representations are made or sug- 
gested by statement, word, grade designation, 
design, device, symbol, sound, or any com- 
bination thereof, that such oleomargarine or 
margarine is a dairy product.” 

(b) Such section 15 is further amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

„) The term ‘oleomargarine or marga- 
rine’ includes— 

“(1) all substances, mixtures, and com- 
pounds known as oleomargarine, margarine, 
oleo, or butterine; 

“(2) all substances, mixtures, and com- 
pounds which have a consistence similar to 
that of butter and which contain any edible 
oils or fats other than milk fat if (A) made 
in imitation or semblance of butter, or pur- 
porting to be butter or a butter substitute, 
or (B) commonly used, or intended for com- 
mon use, in place of or as a substitute for 
butter, or (C) churned, emulsified, or mixed 
in cream, milk, skim milk, buttermilk, water, 
or other liquid and containing moisture in 
excess of 1 percent and commonly used or 
suitable for common use, as a substitute for 
butter.” 

(c) Subsection (1) of section 5 of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act is amended by 
acding at the end thereof the following new 
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sentence: “Each separate violation of such 
an order shall be a separate offense, except 
that in the case of a violation through con- 
tinuing failure or neglect to obey a final 
order of the Commission each day of con- 
tinuance of such failure or neglect shall be 
deemed a separate offense.” 

Sec. 4. (a) Effective on and after the first 
day of the first month which begins more 
than 20 days after the date of enactment 
of this act— 

(1) the tax imposed by section 1700 (a) of 
the Internal Revenue Code (tax on admis- 
sions); 

(2) the tax imposed by section 3406 (a) 
(10) of such code (tax on electric light bulbs 
and tubes); 

(3) the tax imposed by section 2400 of 
such code (tax on jewelry); 

(4) the tax imposed by section 2401 of 
such code (tax on furs); 

(5) the tax imposed by section 2402 of 
such code (tax on toilet preparations); 

(6) the tax imposed by section 3465 (a) 
of such code (taxes on telegraph, telephone, 
radio, and cable facilities); and 

(7) the taxes imposed by section 3469 of 
such code (taxes on transportation of per- 
sons, and on seating or sleeping accommoda- 
tions in connection with such transporta- 
tion); 


shall be determined without regard to the 
war tax rates specified in section 1650 of 
such code. 

(b) Effective on and after the first day of 
the first month which begins more than 
20 days after the date of enactment of 
this act. section 1651 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code (retailers’ excise tax on luggage, 
purses, handbags, toilet cases, etc.) is hereby 
repealed. 

(c) Effective on and after the first day of 
the first month which begins more than 
20 days after the date of enactment of 
this act, section 3406 (a) (4) of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code (manufacturers’ excise 
tax on photographic apparatus) is hereby 
amended by striking out “25 percent” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “10 percent,” and 
by striking out “15 percent” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “10 percent.” 

(d) For the purposes of section 1657 of 
the Internal Revenue Code (relating to 
floor stocks refunds on electric light bulbs) 
and of section 1658 of such code (relating 
to the application of the effective date of 
rate reduction in the case of telephone, tele- 
graph, etc,, services) the term “rate reduc- 
tion date” means the first day of the first 
month which begins more than 20 days 
after the date of enactment of this act. 


ENFORCEMENT 


Src. 5. The Administrator of the Federal 
Security Agency is authorized and directed 
to administer and enforce this act and to 
prescribe and enforce rules and regulations 
to carry out its purposes and policies. The 
enforcement provisions of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act, including the pro- 
visions relating to injunctions and seizure, 
shall be available for the enforcement of 
this act. 

PENALTIES 


Sec. 6. Any person, firm, or corporation vio- 
lating any of the provisions of this act, or of 
the rules and regulations issued in connec- 
tion therewith, and any officer, agent, or em- 
ployee thereof who directs or knowingly per- 
mits such violations, or who aids or assists 
therein, shall upon conviction thereof be 
subject to punishment in the same manner 
and to the same extent as persons who vio- 
late the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 7. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated annually, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
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such sums as may be necessary for the ade- 
quate enforcement of this act. 
REPEAL 

Sec. 8. The following sections of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code (relating to taxes on 
colored and uncolored oleomargarine, to spe- 
cial occupational taxes on manufacturers, 
wholesalers, and retailers of oleomargarine, 
and to packaging, reporting, and other regu- 
lations of oleomargarine) are hereby re- 
pealed: Sections 2300, 2801, 2302, 2303, 2304, 
2305, 2306, 2307, 2308, 2309, 2310, 2311, 2313, 
$200, 3201, (26 U. S. C., secs. 2300, 2301, 2302, 
2303, 2304, 2305, 2306, 2307, 2308, 2309, 2310, 
2311, 2313, 3200, 3201). 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
was rejected. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I move to 
lay on the table the motion to reconsider, 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
still before the Senate and open to 
amendment. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Hawks, one of his 
secretaries. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT (H. DOC. NO. 448) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States, transmitting his rec- 
ommendations relating to the develop- 
ment of domestic rubber, which was read, 
and, with the accompanying report, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

(For text of President’s message see 
pp. 426 and 427, House proceedings of 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of January 16, 
1950.) 


REPORT OF NATIONAL ADVISORY COM- 
MITTEE FOR AERONAUTICS—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, which 
was read, and, with the accompanying 
report, referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
In compliance with the provisions of 
the act of March 3, 1915, as amended, 
establishing the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics, I transmit here- 
with the thirty-fifth annual report of 
the Committee covering the fiscal year 
1949, 
Harry S. TRUMAN. 
Tue Wuite House, January 16, 1950. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letter, which was 
referred as indicated: 

REPORT OF RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 
ADMINISTRATION 

A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, 

transmitting, pursuant to law, the annual 
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report of the Administrator of the Rural 
Electrification Administration, for the fiscal 
year 1949 (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

Memorials of Mrs, Chester Green, of New- 
ton, N. C., and Mr. and Mrs. L. G. Miller, of 
Blackey, Va., remonstrating against the pas- 
sage of Senate bill 1103 and House bill 2945, 
to readjust postal rates; ordered to lie on the 
taple. 

By Mr. GREEN: 

A resolution of the General Assembly of 
the State of Rhode Island; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“Senate resolution requ the Senators 
and Representatives from Rhode Island in 
the Congress of the United States of Amer- 
ica to use every effort in order that old 
Fort Adams, at Newport, R. I., may be made 
a national shrine and recreation center for 
the United States Army 


“Whereas the old historical fort at Bren- 
ton’s Point in Newport, known as Fort 
Adams, located in the city of Newport on 
the island of Aquidneck, surrounded by water 
on three sides in Narragansett Bay, has had 
a far-reaching history, even from the latter 
part of the sixteenth century, including: 

“1, In 1740, order of the general assembly 
for a military barracks and storehouse on 
Brenton’s Point; 

“2. On December 20, 1775, General Wash- 
ington considered Brenton's Point as a stra- 
tegic point in the Nation's defense at that 
time; 4 

“3. On April 6, 1776, hastily erected battery 
there drove the British back to sea, followed 
by capture by the British, the point under 
its command until July 10, 1780; 

“4, July 4, 1779, Brenton’s Point named 
John Adams in honor of our second President 
of the United States; 

“5, May 2, 1799, the date of the first deed 
of record to the Government as a location for 
a fortification; and 

“6. In 1842, Fort Adams became a perma- 
nent garrison and the building of the present 
fort was completed; and 

“Whereas the harbor of Narragansett Bay 
is an ideal place for refuge for ships in time 
of storm, since it can take care of the entire 
Atlantic Fleet at one time; is a naval base 
for the United States Navy with the War 
College on Coasters Island, a part of New- 
port adjacent to Fort Adams; and 

“Whereas the proposal under consideration 
of making Fort Adams, due to its ancient 
history, construction, and location, a na- 
tional shrine would be an asset to our Gov- 
ernment and to the city of Newport, whose 
ideal beauty for vacationists and summer 
residents is displayed in all its splendor along 
the ocean drive and rock-bound coast of the 
sea, the perfect set-up for a national mu- 
seum and recreation center for the United 
States Army: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from Rhode Island in the Con- 
gress of the United States of America be and 
they are urged to use every effort in order 
that old Fort Adams, at Newport, R. I., may 
be made a national shrine and recreation 
center for the United States Army and that 
they approach the authorities of the United 
States Department of the Interior with such 
an idea in mind, first, for the erection of 
a national museum at such site of old Fort 
Adams and, secondly, for the assigning of 
two companies of hand-picked soldiers to be 
stationed there for ceremonial duties; and 
be it further 
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“Resolved, That the Secretary of State is 
hereby authorized and directed to transmit 
to the Senators and Representatives in the 
Congress of the United States and to the 
Secretary of the Interior duly certified copies 
of this resolution.” 


PROHIBITION OF LIQUOR ADVERTISING— 
PETITION 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I am 
in receipt of another letter from Mrs, 
Nora B. Powell, State legislative director, 
WCTU, New Castle County, Del., trans- 
mitting a third petition signed by 55 citi- 
zens of New Castle and Kent Counties, 
Del., in support of legislation now pend- 
ing before the Senate Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce to pro- 
hibit the advertising of alcoholic bever- 
ages over the radio. This brings the 
total number of signers of the petitions 
sent in by Mrs. Powell to 2,191, Iask that 
this petition also be referred to the 
Senate Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce for its consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petition 
will be received and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY—RESOLUTION OF 
OTSEGO COUNTY (N. Y.) BOARD OF 
SUPERVISORS 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I present for 
appropriate reference, and ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Record, a resolution adopted by the 
Otsego County (N. Y.) Board of Super- 
visors, protesting against the construc- 
tion of a St. Lawrence seaway. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the Board of Supervisors of St. 
Lawrence County has appropriated $5,000 for 
use in promoting and publicizing the pro- 
posed billion dollar St. Lawrence seaway 
project; and 

Whereas this board of supervisors of Otsego 
County, N. Y., believe that the construction 
of the Federal St. Lawrence seaway is against 
the best interests of all the people of the 
State of New York and especially the interests 
of labor and business: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this board of supervisors 
for and in behalf of the people of the County 
of Otsego, N. Y., strongly oppose the con- 
struction of such St. Lawrence seaway proj- 
ect; and be it further 

Resolved, That the clerk be and hereby is 
authorized and directed to send certified 
copies of this resolution to Hon, HERBERT 
Lenman and Hon. Irvine Ives, Senators rep- 
resenting New York State and Hon, BERNARD 
W. Kearney, Representative of the Thirty- 
first District of New York State. 


DELIVERED-PRICE SYSTEMS AND 
FREIGHT-ABSORPTION PRACTICES— 
RESOLUTION OF NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF RETAIL DRUGGISTS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
desire to bring to the attention of the 
Senate a resolution adopted at the fifty- 
first annual convention of the National 
Association of Retail Druggists held in 
New York City during the week of Sep- 
tember 18. I ask unanimous consent 
that the resolution be appropriately re- 
ferred and printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to lie on the table, and 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas S. 1008, which is now in confer- 
ence, would, in the opinion of this associa- 
tion, destroy the effective use of the Robin« 
son-Patman Act, a measure that has become 
the Rock of Gibraltar to the small-business 
men of this country; and 

Whereas tremendous gains have been made 
by business in general under the Robinson- 
Patman Act by establishing fair competition, 
and requiring all sellers to treat all buyers 
alike without discrimination; and 

Whereas the proponents of S. 1008 assert 
that its purpose is to legalize delivered prices 
and freight absorption; and 

Whereas there is nothing in the antitrust 
laws forbidding delivered pricing or forbid- 
ding freight absorption, provided buyers are 
treated equally and are not subjected to the 
basic price or discount discrimination; and 

Whereas the association asserts that S. 1008 
was passed without due regard for proper 
hearings on the measure justified by its far- 
reaching importance: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the National Association of 
Retail Druggists in convention assembled go 
on record strongly opposing the measure now 
in conference, and, because it was denied the 
privilege of doing so before hearings on the 
bill, that it communicate its reasons for op- 
position to the conference committee. 


GENERAL PULASKI’S MEMORIAL DAY— 
RESOLUTION OF COMMON COUNCIL OF 
PULASKI, TENN. 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference, and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, a resolution adopted by the 
Common Council of the City of Pulaski, 
Tenn., favoring the enactment of legis- 
lation proclaiming October 11 of each 
year as General Pulaski’s Memorial Day. 

There being no objection, the reso- 
lution was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Resolution memorializing the Congress of the 
United States to pass and the President of 
the United States to approve if passed the 
General Pulaski’s Memorial Day resolution 
now pending in Congress 
Whereas a resolution providing for the 

President of the United States of America to 

proclaim October 11 of each year as General 

Pulaski’s Memorial Day for the observance 

and commemoration of the death of Brig. 

Gen. Casimir Pulaski is now pending in the 

present session of the United States Congress; 

and 

Whereas the 11th day of October 1779 is 
the date in American history of the heroic 
death of Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski, who 

died from wounds received on October 9, 

1779, at the siege of Savannah, Ga.; and 
Whereas the States of Arkansas, California, 

Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, 

Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachu- 

setts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ne- 

braska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 

York, Nevada, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South 

Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, West Virginia, 

Wisconsin, and other States of the Union, 

through legislative enactment designated 

October 11 of each year as General Pulaski’s 

Memorial Day; and 
Whereas it is fitting that the recurring 

anniversary of this day be commemorated 

with suitable patriotic and public exercises 
in observing and commemorating the heroi¢ 
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death of this great American hero of the 
Revolutionary War; and 

; Whereas the Congress of the United States 
of America has by legislative enactment des- 
ignated from October 11, 1929, to October 
11, 1946, to be General Pulaski’s Memorial 
Day in United States of America: Now, 
therefore, be it 

| Resolved by the Common Council of the 
City of Pulaski, and State of Tennessee: 

| Section 1. That we hereby memoralize and 
petition the Congress of the United States to 
pass, and the President of the United States 
to approve, if passed, the General Pulaski’s 
Memorial Day resolution now pending in the 
United States Congress, 

Sec. 2. That certified copies of this resolu- 
tion, properly authenticated, be sent forth- 
with to the President of the United States, 
the Vice President of the United States, and 
each of the United States Senators and Rep- 
resentatives from Tennessee. 


STRENGTHENING OF UNITED NATIONS— 
PETITION 


Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I present 
for appropriate reference a petition 
signed by a large number of leading citi- 
zens from North Carolina, addressed to 
the Senators and Members of the House 
of Representatives, in support of House 
Concurrent Resolution 64 and Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 56, relating to 
strengthening of the United Nations. 
The petition was signed by a large num- 
ber of the outstanding men and women 
in North Carolina who have given sincere 
and earnest thought to world conditions 
and to the necessity for establishing and 
maintaining world peace. 

Several resolutions have been sub- 
mitted in the Senate looking toward 
amending the United Nations and to im- 
plementing that organization with suffi- 
cient power and authority to make it 
effective in the field of foreign relations, 
‘ I have joined as a sponsor for some of 
these resolutions. I think that all are 
good; however, after careful considera- 
tion of the resolutions submitted, I be- 
lieve that this particular resolution 
would be most effective and I should like 
to see our Foreign Relations Committee 
take favorable action on it. 

Although I was not one of the original 
sponsors of the resolution I take pleasure 
in giving it my support. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
petition be printed in the Recorp with all 
the signatures attached, and referred to 
the Foreign Relations Committee. 

There being no objection, the petition 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp with the signatures attached, 
as follows: 

To the Members of the United States Con- 
gress from the State of North Carolina, 
Senator CLYDE R. Hory, Senator Frank 
P. GRAHAM, Hon. HERBERT C. BONNER, 
Hon. Jonn H. Kerr, Hon. GRAHAM A, 
BARDEN, Hon. HaroLp D. CooLey, Hon, 
THURMOND CHATHAM, Hon. CARL T. DUR- 
HAM, Hon, F. ERTEL CARLYLE, Hon. C. B. 
Deane, Hon. R. L. DOUGHTON, Hon. HAM- 
ILTON C. Jones, Hon. A. L. BULWINKLE, 
Hon. MONROE M. REDDEN: 

PETITION ENDORSING HOUSE CONCURRENT RES- 

‘) OLUTION 64 AND SENATE CONCURRENT RESO- 

LUTION 56 

We, the undersigned citizens of North 
Carolina, believe that a just and lasting peace 
is the goal which our civilization must 
achieve; and that if we fail to achieve it, 
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there is grave danger that our civilization 
will be destroyed. We believe that the only 
practicable way in which to achieve a just 
and lasting peace is through the establish- 
ment of a world federal government with 
limited but adequate powers. We believe 
that this may best be done by amending 
the Charter of the United Nations to develop 
it into such a limited world federal govern- 
ment; and that the United States should 
assume world leadership in advocating such 
amendments. Therefore, we endorse House 
Concurrent Resolution 64, sponsored by 105 
Representatives, including North Carolina's 
‘THURMOND CHATHAM, and Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 56, sponsored by 21 Senators, in- 
cluding North Carolina’s FRANK P. GRAHAM, 
These resolutions read substantially as 
follows: 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that it should be a funda- 
mental objective of the foreign policy of the 
United States to support and strengthen the 
United Nations, and to seek its development 
into a world federation open to all nations 
with defined and limited powers adequate 
to preserve peace and prevent aggression 
through the enactment, interpretation, and 
enforcement of world law.” 

We strongly urge that North Carolina’s 
congressional delegation unanimously sup- 
port these resolutions; that each member of 
the delegation publicly announce his sup- 
port; and that each actively voice his support 
before the appropriate committees and on 
the floor of Congress. 


LIST OF THOSE WHO HAVE SIGNED PETITION 
ENDORSING HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
64 AND SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 56 
(THE WORLD FEDERATION RESOLUTION) 


R. Mayne Albright, former director, State 
employment service; candidate for Governor, 
1948 Democratic primary. 

Arch T. Allen, chairman, committee on 
judiciary I, and vice chairman, committee 
on finance, North Carolina House of Repre- 
sentatives, 

Mrs, Ed M. Anderson, president, North 
Carolina Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Dr. Charles W. Armstrong, past president, 
Kiwanis International. 

J. L. Atkins, Jr., chairman, Durham County 
Democratic Executive Committee. 

L. Y. Ballentine, State commissioner of 
agriculture; former Lieutenant Governor of 
North Carolina. 

Hyman L. Battle, treasurer and manager, 
Rocky Mount Mills. 

Kemp D. Battle, past president, North Caro- 
lina Bar Association, 

Mrs. Karl Bishopric, past president, North 
Carolina Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

M. K. Blount, attorney; former State sen- 
ator and former mayor, Greenville. 

W. Bryan Bolich, professor of law, Duke 
University Law School. 

Dr. Harold A. Bosley, dean, Duke Univer- 
sity, Divinity School. 

W. T. Bost, Raleigh correspondent, Greens- 
boro Daily News. 

Leon S. Bradshaw, L. S. Bradshaw & Sons, 
contractors, Salisbury. 

Henry Brandis, Jr., dean, University of 
North Carolina Law School. 

Henry L. Bridges, State auditor. 

B. F. Brown, chairman, Raleigh Housing 
Authority; former dean, Basic Division, 
North Carolina State College of Agriculture 
and Engineering, University of North Caro- 
lina, 

Harry B. Caldwell, master, North Carolina 
State Grange. 

Irving Carlyle, attorney, Winston-Salem. 

D. D. Carroll, dean, University of North 
Carolina School of Commerce. 

Dr. Roma S. Cheek, chairman, welfare de- 
partment, North Carolina Federation of 
Women's Clubs; former executive secretary, 
State commission for the blind, 
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Waldo C. Cheek, State commissioner of in- 
surance, 

James H. Clark, merchant, Elizabethtown. 

W. A. Coble, farmer and dairyman, Guilford 
College. 

William J. Cocke, attorney, Asheville. 

Ben Cone, mayor, Greensboro; director, 
Cone Mills. 

Lewis M. Conn, State director, Textile 
Workers Union of America, CIO. 

J. C. Cowan, Jr., president, Burlington 
Mills, Inc. 

Mrs. Burton Craige, Winston-Salem. 

Christopher Crittenden, director, State de- 
partment of archives and history. 

Dr. John R. Cunningham, president, David- 
son College. 

Ruth Current, State home demonstration 
agent. 

Mrs. J. H. Cutchin, president, Woman's 
Society of Christian Service, North Carolina 
Conference, Methodist Church. 

Jonathan Daniels, editor, Raleigh News 
and Observer; Democratic National Commit- 
teeman for North Carolina. 

Dr. W. C. Davison, dean, Duke University 
School of Medicine, 

Emery B. Denny, associate justice, North 
Carolina Supreme Court. 

William A. Devin, associate justice, North 
Carolina Supreme Court. 

Mrs. Louise P. East, president, North Caro- 
lina Nurses Association. 

Dr. Alphonso Elder, president, North Caro- 
lina College at Durham. 

S. J. Ervin, Jr., associate justice, North 
Carolina Supreme Court. 

Clyde A. Erwin, State superintendent of 
public instruction. 

Thad Eure, Secretary of State of North 
Carolina, 

C. A. Fink, president, North Carolina Fed- 
eration of Labor, 

J. H. Fogler, former Representative in Con- 
gress, Fifth North Carolina District. 

J. P. Frank, president, North Carolina 
Granite Corp. 

Mrs. F. G. Fuller, international relations 
chairman, Catholic Women's Group. 

O. Max Gardner, Jr., law student, Chapel 
Hill, 

Ralph W. Gardner, attorney, Shelby and 
Washington, D. C. 

Don Gilliam, United States district judge, 
eastern district of North Carolina, 

R. C. Godwin, State commander, Ameri- 
can Legion. 

Carl Goerch, editor, the State; radio com- 
mentator. 

Dr. G. W. Greene, director, World Govern- 
ment Institute, Catawba College. 

Joe Grier, Jr., past State commander, 
American Legion. 

Allen H. Gwyn, judge of the superior court. 

Frank W. Hanft, former associate State 
utilities commissioner; professor of law, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Law School, 

Dr. John W. Harrelson, chancellor, North 
Carolina State College of Agriculture and 
Engineering, University of North Carolina. 

Johnson J. Hayes, United States district 
judge, middle district of North Carolina, 

Mrs. J. Henry Highsmith, past president, 
North Carolina Federation of Women's Clubs. 

Brandon P. Hodges, State treasurer. 

Robert B. House, chancelor, University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 

Mrs. Lucie B. Humber, president, North 
Carolina Division, American Association of 
University Women. 

Robert Lee Humber, author of Humber 
Resolution for World Federation, 

Dr. Guion Griffis Johnson, chairman, de- 
partment of international relations, North 
Carolina Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Mrs. Alice A. Jones, Greenville. 

Millard F. Jones, president, Planters Na- 
tiona: Bank & Trust Co., Rocky Mount; di- 
rector, Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, Wa- 
chovia Bank & Trust Co., etc. 

Frank Jordan, Methodist minister, Shelby. 
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: Dr. A. R. Keppel, president, Catawba Col- 
ege. 

William D. Kizziah, United States marshal, 
middle district of North Carolina. 

E. R. Latty, professor of law, Duke Uni- 
versity Law School. 

Thomas H. Leath; president, North Caro- 
lina Bar Association. 

Robert E. Lee, dean, Wake Forest College 
Law School. 

O. C. Lee, State director, Communications 
Workers of America, CIO. 

Charles L. B. Lowndes, acting dean, Duke 
University Law School. 

R. S. McClelland, mayor, Wilmington. 

Mrs. D. A. McCormick, State vice chairman, 
Democratic Party. 

L. P. McLendon, former chairman, State 
board of elections; attorney, Greensboro. 

Harry McMullan, attorney general of North 
Carolina. 

Holt McPherson, managing editor, Shelby 
Daily Star. 

Douglas B. Maggs, former solicitor, United 
States Department of Labor; professor of 
law, Duke University Law School, 

Mrs. Gordon Maddrey, secretary of mis- 
sionary education, Baptist Missionary Union, 

William Medford, former State senator; at- 
torney, Waynesville. 

Oscar K. Merritt, industrialist, Mount Airy. 

Dr. Clyde Milner, president, Guilford Col- 
lege. 

John Mitchell, former State commissioner 
of banks; cashier, State Bank & Trust Co., 
Greenville. 

F. Orion Mixon, Baptist minister, Raleigh. 

Clifton L. Moore, solicitor, eighth judicial 
district. 

Dan K. Moore, judge of the superior court. 

Wallace C. Murchison, attorney, Wilming- 
ton. 

5 Spencer Murphy, editor, Salisbury Evening 
‘ost. 

Mrs. Marie B. Noell, executive secretary, 
North Carolina Nurses Association. 

Dr. L. W. Nordheim, atomic physicist, Duke 
University. 

John J, Parker, chief judge, United States 
court of appeals, fourth circuit, 

Edwin Pate, chairman, appropriations 
committee, North Carolina senate. 

Thomas J. Pearsall, former speaker, North 
Carolina House of Representatives. 

Helen E. Peeler, associate executive secre- 
tary, North Carolina Nurses Association. 

John DeJ. Pemberton, Jr., professor of law, 
Duke University law school. 

Dr. J. Kenneth Pfohl, bishop of Moravian 
Church. 

J. W. Pless, Jr., judge of the superior court. 

Dr. Clarence Poe, editor, the Progressive 
Farmer. 

William T. Polk, associate editor, Greens- 
‘boro Daily News. 

Ed Post, Jr., editor and publisher, Cleve- 
land Times. 

Edwin McNeill Poteat, Baptist minister, 
Raleigh. 

Max Radin, visiting professor of law, Duke 
University Law School; Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study, Princeton. 

Kerr Craige Ramsay, speaker, North Caro- 
lina House of Representatives, 

D. Hiden Ramsey, publisher, Asheville Citi- 
zen-Times. 

Claude W. Rankin, Jr., general insurance, 
Fayette ville. 

Charles E. Ray, chairman, North Carolina 
National Park, Parkway, and Forests Devel- 
opment Commission. 

Dr. John A. Redhead, Presbyterlan min- 
ister, Greensboro, 

Dr. J. B. Rhine, director, parapsychology 
laboratory, Duke University. 

E. Earl Rives, Judge, municipal court, 
Greensboro. 

Dr. Howard E. Rondthaler, president emer- 
itus, Salem College. 
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Charles G. Rose, Jr., former mayor, Fay- 
etteville. 

Terry Sanford, president, North Carolina 
Young Democrats. 

Thomas B. Sawyer, 
AMVETS. 

Mrs. P, C. Scott, Greenville. 

J. W. Seabrook, president, Fayetteville 
State Teachers College. 

A. A. F. Seawell, associate justice, North 
Carolina Supreme Court. 

Susie Sharp, judge of the superior court, 

R. Flake Shaw, executive vice president, 
North Carolina Farm Bureau Federation. 

Don C. Shoemaker, editor, Asheville Citi- 
zen-Times. 

Forrest H. Shuford, State commissioner of 
labor. 

Dr. T. D. Slagle, surgeon, Sylva. 

J. R. Smith, president, National Furniture 
Co., Mount Airy. 

William J. Smith, State director, CIO. 

C. C. Spaulding, president, North Carolina 
Mutual Insurance Co. and Mechanics and 
Farmers Bank. 

Dale F. Stansbury, executive officer, Duke 
University Law School; former dean, Wake 
Forest College Law School. 

Verna Stanton, adviser to the North Caro- 
lina Federation of Home Demonstration 
Clubs. 

Richard G. Stockton, acting president, 
Wachovia Bank & Trust Co. 

B. B. Sugg, president, State Bank and Trust 
Co., Greenville; past president, North Caro- 
lina Tobacco Warehousemen’s Association. 

E. H. Taft, Jr., past president, North Caro- 
lina Young Democrats. 

J. O. Tally, Jr., mayor, Fayetteville. 

H. P. Taylor, Lieutenant Governor of North 
Carolina, 

P. N. Taylor, vice president, North Caro- 
lina Farm Bureau Federation. 

Albert L. Turner, dean, school of law, 
North Carolina College at Durham. 

M. T. Van Hecke, former chairman, regional 
war labor board; former dean, University of 
North Carolina Law School, 

L. R. Varser, chairman, North Carolina 
Board of Law Examiners; former associate 
justice, North Carolina Supreme Court. 

Mrs. Dan E. Vornholt, Greenville. 

J. H. Waldrop, president, North Carolina 
Bankers Association. 

Wilson Warlick, United States district 
judge, western district of North Carolina, 

Dr. R. D. Wellons, president, Pembroke 
State College. 

Robert H. Wettach, former assistant attor- 
ney general of North Carolina; former dean, 
University of North Carolina Law School, 

Mrs. R. R. Willman, president, Woman's 
Club, Greenville. 

Francis E. Winslow, past president, North 
Carolina Bar Association. 

Dr. David D. Jones, president, Bennett 
College. 

J. Spencer Love, chairman, board of direc- 
tors, Burlington Mills. 

W. Y. Preyer, president, Vick Chemical Co. 

Dr. W. C. Jackson, chancellor, Woman’s 
College of University of North Carolina. 

Mrs. Mabel S. Lucas, president, Woman's 
Auxiliary of Episcopal Church, diocese of 
North Carolina. 

Dr. Luther L. Gobbel, president, Greens- 
boro College. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

S. 1059. A bill for the relief of John W. 
Wagner; without amendment (Rept. No, 
1214); 

S. 1146. A bill for the relief of Francis W. 
N without amendment (Rept. No. 


State commander, 
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S. 1423. A bill for the relief of Alex Morn- 
ingstar; with amendments (Rept. No. 1216); 

S. 1529. A bill for the relief of Amy L. 
Hefington; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1217); 

S. 1677. A bill for the relief of Erik H. 
Lindman; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1218); 

S. 1769. A bill to reimburse the Stebbins 
Construction Co.; with amendments (Rept. 
No. 1219); 

S. 1863. A bill for the relief of Fremont 
Rider; with an amendment (Rept. No. 1220); 

S. 1933. A bill for the relef of C. L. Leffing- 
well; with amendments (Rept. No. 1221); 

S. 2070. A bill for the relief of the Clark 
Funeral Home; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 1222); 

S. 2314. A bill to provide for holding a 
term of the United States District Court for 
the District of Oregon at Eugene; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1223); 

S. 2385. A bill for the relief of Edward C. 
Ritche; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1224); 

H. R. 322. A bill to transfer funds to the 
town of Craig, Alaska; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1225); 

H. R. 587. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Dick Walook, Alfred L. Woods, and Edward 
Kimoktoak; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 1226); 

H. R. 746. A bill for the relief of the legal 
guardian of August Michela, a minor; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1227); and 

H. R. 3532. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Sirvart Arsenian; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 1228). 

By Mr. O'CONOR, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

H. J. Res. 184. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of Amer- 
ica to proclaim February 6, 1950, as National 
Children’s Dental Health Day; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 1229). 

By Mr. KEFAUVER, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

S. 947. A bill for the relief of the Baggett 
Transportation Co., Inc.; without amend- 
ment (Rept, No. 1230); and 

S. 2339. A bill for the relief of the Davis 
Grocery Co., of Oneida, Tenn.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1231). 

By Mr. MAYBANK, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency: 

S. Res, 208. Resolution further increasing 
the limit of expenditures for hearings before 
the Committee on Banking and Currency; 
without amendment; and, under the rule, 
referred to the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration. 


REPORT ON DISPOSITION OF 
EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
from the Joint Select Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers, to which 
was referred for examination and rec- 
ommendation a list of records trans- 
mitted to the Senate by the Archivist of 
the United States that appeared to have 
no permanent value or historical inter- 
est, submitted a report thereon pur- 
suant to law. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PERSONNEL AND FUNDS 


Pursuant to Senate Resolution 123, 
Eightieth Congress, first session, the 
following reports were received by the 
Secretary of the Senate: 

JANUARY 13, 1950. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND 

CURRENCY 
To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursuant 

to Senate Resolution 123, Eightieth Congress, 
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first session, submits the following report 
showing the name, profession, and total 
salary of each person employed by it and its 
subcommittees for the period from July 1, 
1949, to December 31, 1949, together with the 
funds available to and expended by it and its 
subcommittees: 


Rate of Total 

Name and profession aoa salary 
salary received 
7 Lee Parsons, chief clerk $10, 846. 00 85, 250. 98 
Joseph P. McMurray, staff director. 10, 846. 00| 5, 250. 98 
m F. McKenna, counsel..... 10, 846. 00 5, 250. 98 
per D, L'Heureux, counsel..... 10, 846. 00| 5, 250. 98 
Thomas H. Daniel, counsel 10, 846. 00| 5, 250. 98 
Raimond Bowles, assistant clerk..-| 10, 846. 00 5, 250. 98 


Eunice V. 8 88 clerical assistant. 5, 892. 43 


4, 067. 49) 


caro Ni. Pugh, clerical assistant.-| 4, 067. 40 1 


d) „401. 
Amount . July 1 to Dec. 31, 1540. 11, 084.90 


Balance une xpended 4. 513. 10 


Burner R. MAYBANK, 
Chairman, 


January 13, 1950. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CUR- 

RENCY—SUBCOMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS 

OPERATING UNDER AUTHORITY OF SENATE RESO- 

LUTION 101 
To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 123, Eightieth Congress, 
| first session, submits the following report 
showing the name, profession, and total 
| salary of each person employed by it and its 
‘subcommittees for the period from July 1, 
1949, to December 31, 1949, together with the 
funds available to and expended by it and its 
subcommittees: 


Name and profession 


Charles E. Shaver, counsel 
yan O. Stewart, Jr., investiga- 


Jobn L. I. Nacken, investigator 1. 

5 nancial 
Sarah cantar anil aaa i 
Richmond Harris, consultant. 


3 Appointed Aug. 8, 1949. 
32 Appointed July "25, 1949. 

3 Per diem, 
Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditure. -_- 
3 expended Jan. 


Balance unespended -11mm 41, 526, 41 
BURNET R. MAYBANS, 
Chairman. 


JANUARY 1950. 


BENATE INVESTIGATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS 

To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 123, Eightieth Congress, 
first session, submits the following report 
showing the name, profession, and total 
salary of each person employed by it and its 
subcommittees for the period from July 1, 
1949, to December 31, 1949, together with the 
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funds available to and expended by it and its 
subcommittees: 


Name and profession ary 
annual | received 
big tral 8. Adlerman, assistant 
F $7, 941. 22 83, 844. 52 
Mary Gl. Cousins, assistant clerk...| 4, 067. 49 rd 969. 14 
Francis D. Flanagan, assistant 
chief counsell 10, 844. 54| 5, 250.10 
Berens: Hat un- 
T — 936. 64) 4, 326. 44 
s record cler 5, 631. 72| 2, 726. 46 
yles ©, MeCahill, i investigator...) 6 326. 
eval Pee e roy, inves tor ~- 4, 762. 70 


Aids E. . ass assistant eae 
9 L. Morris, assistant 


lerk 
Bett F. Oliver, assistant clerk 4 


A 
d 
gz 

— NAPS. 


8 52 8888 8888 
3 RE S852 8888 


William P. Rogers, chief co ft 00 5, 
James F. Sherican, investigator....| 6,326. 94) 3, 
James H, Thomas, assistant coun- 
o RS 5, 718. 63| 2, 
Ruth M. Young, clerk........-.-.. 4, 415. 10| 2, 
Carmine 8. Bellino, accounting 
Tee EES Se RSPR 325. 00| 4, 


$ 


1 Through Oct. 15. 
2 ? Through Sept. 15, 
Per diem. 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditure. 


Amount expended... 52, 614. 95 
Balance unexpended 9, 823. 19 
CLYDE R. Hoey, 
Chairman. 


January 14, 1950. 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 


To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 123, Eightieth Congress, 
first session, submits the following report 
showing the name, profession, and total 
salary of each person employed by it and its 
subcommittees for the period from July 1, 
1949, to December 31, 1949, together with the 
funds available to and expended by it and its 
subcommittees: 


Rate of 
Total 
Name and profession 5 al | salary 
= eceived 
salary |" 


Francis O, Wilcox, Chief of Staff... 


$10, 846. 00 88, 250, 98 
Richard H, Heindel, staff asso- 4 N 


10, 846. 00 4, 045. 87 


oe 0558 0 351. 40| 4, 627. 24 
oh a o 5 Grady, assistant | 
P 5, 110. 31 2, 474. 02 
Isabel M. Smith, assistant clerk....| 4, 89) 2, 221. 56 
Morella Hansen, assistant clerk....| 4, 241. 29 2, 053.32 
1 Resigned Nov. 20, 1949. 
Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditure. . 22.22. e eee c ence $20, 000. 00 
ES 
Amount expended: 
January to June 1949. 6, 985, 82 
July to December 1949. 3, 292. 03 
10, 277. 85 
— 
Balance unexpended__..........-...--- 9, 722. 15 
Tom CONNALLY, 
Chairman, 


DECEMBER 31, 1949, 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 
To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 123, Eightieth Congress, 
first session, submits the following report 
showing the name, profession, and total 
salary of each person employed by it and its 
subcommittees for the period from July 1, 
1949, to December 31, 1949, together with the 
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funds available to and expended by it and its 
subcommittees: 


Name and profession 


1 Adair, clerical staff. . . . $5, 197. 2182, 516. 08 
Bassett, professional 10, 848. 00| 5, 250. 98 
2 E. Burgess clerical staff.. 5, 892, 43) 2. 852. 66 
Frank Burnett, chief clerk.. -~ 10, 846. 00| 5, 250, 98 
Joanne C. Jefferys, ex 3, 701. 04| 315.92 
Margaret Miller, clerical staff. 4,415, 10| 2, 137. 44 
Frances Ortiz, professional staff. 7, 941. 22) 2, 584. 02 
Eloise Porter, clerical staff. _6, 326. 94) 3, 063. 00 
. Sneed, professional staff. . 10,346. 83| 5, 000. 10 
Frances A. Stovall, clerical staff....| 5,107. 21| 2, 516.08 
Tom Wilson, professional staff. 10, 846. 00) 1, 175, 27 
Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditure TREE $10, 000. 00 
Amount expended... ..-.-.... — 4, 655, 04 
Balance unexpended .. 5, 344,96 
Additional funds authorized under 8. Res 
123 «= 50, 000. 00 
Balance unexpended F 50, 000. 00 
DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, 


JANUARY 17, 1950. 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RULES AND ADMINIS- 

TRATION—SUBCOMMITTEE ON PRIVILEGES AND 

ELECTIONS 
To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 123, Eightieth Congress, 
first session, submits the following report 
showing the name, profession, and total 
salary of each person employed by it and its 
subcommittees for the period from July 1, 
1949, to December 31, 1949, together with the 
funds available to and expended by it and its 
subcommittees: 


Name and profession 


Joan Burch, clerk typist ! eA $442, 
Francis D. Carrigan, investi 753. 
Janet M. Hartzell, stenograp! er — 155. 06 
Grace E. Johnson, clerk 3 2, 586. 85 
Henry P. 1 investi 739. 94 
—— 3 eC investiga’ 935. 50 
O’K 
. — rr 2, 528. 47 
Lena ro stenographer. 2, 095. 36 
Sue Patterson, stenographer . 1, 180. 88 
1 To Aug. 15, 
2? To July 15, 
3 Off Oct. 24 to Dec. 5, 
‘To Aug. 8. 
5 To Oct. 15. 
To Oct. 30. — 
Funds 28 or — — for com- 
mittee Seca} 3 ance June 30, 1949). 827, 603. 50 
Amount expended 
AA $11, 418. 08 
— — 1, 963, 97 
13, 382. 05 
Balance unexpended 14, 311. 45 
G. M. GILLETTE, 
Chairman. 
GRACE E. JOHNSON, 
Clerk. 


O. K.: CARL HAYDEN, 


January 15, 1950. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 

FOREIGN COMMERCE 
'To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 123, Eightieth Congress, 
first session, submits the following report 
showing the name, profession, and total 
salary of each person employed by it and its 
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subcommittees for the period from July 1, 
1949, to December 31, 1949, together with the 
funds 3 to and expended by it and its 
subcommittees 


Name and profession 


Harriet Gray, clerical assistant. 
Edward Jarrett, chief clerk. 
Edward R. Jelsma, 


vera ii diy clerical assistant. 
Ed 55 8.8 8 eng bar ner ty 
war weeney, 
staff member. 


Funds 3 or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditure 


Amount expended._....-.--.enseseneeene-ee 3, 902. 50 
Balance unexpended_.......-.--..-.--- 4, 290. 80 
EDWIN C. JOHNSON, 
Chairman. 


January 15, 1950. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOR- 
EIGN COMMERCE (PURSUANT TO S. RES. 50, 
AGREED TO APRIL 11, 1949) 

To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 123, Eightieth Congress, 
first session, submits the following report 
showing the name, ession, and total 


prof 
salary of each person employed by it and its 
subcommittees for the period from July 1, 
1949, to December 31, 1949, together with the 
funds available to and expended by it and its 
subcommittees: 


Name and profession 


John R. Butz, clerical assistant 1... $1, 879.33 

. Chane, consultant 1 1, 807. 66 

3, 823.06 

2,011. 20 

2, 011. 20 

2, 516. 08 

Douglas W. Hartman, consultant. 3, 083. 00 

Albert H. Hinkle, consultant 1..... 1 1, 793. 58 

Beatrice Hoover, clerical assistant i- 927. 00 

William J. Jacquette, consultant 1 1, 489. 44 

Hugh C. 7 attorney. 4,085. 48 

Edgar R. McShane, consul! N 3, 063. 00 
Elizabeti a. Moore, cler ical assis: 

77 1. 800. 84 

Paschal, economist 2. 1, 406, 48 

i, chief counsel 1 4, 836. 65 


Sward A. cay Fone a sed X 


— 45 B. Van Horne, Jr., attor- 
Erestine Vigi crit I assistant 2 
Charlen, 81 Wolfarth, research 


assistun 
Nicholas 8 attorney. 


28 5 8 
& 888 & 
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1, 718. 08 
438. 93| 4, 088. 48 


1 July 13, 1949. 

& Noy. 1, 1949. 

he rag from Civil Aeronautics Administration 
* 16, 194 


. done ‘Sept. 30, 1949. 
July 11, 1949, 
‘July 14 to 75 31, 1949. 
t July 6, 1949. 


Funds authorized or or appropriated for com · 
mittee expendi 
Amount pe Sp epee 


Balance unexpended. 


Epwiy C. JOHNSON, 
Chairman. 
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BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr, THOMAS of Utah: 

S.2867. A bill for the relief of Yukie Ni- 
shimura Okubo; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KERR (for himself and Mr. 
Tuomas of Oklahoma): 

S. 2868. A bill to incorporate the Future 
Farmers of America, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCARRAN (by request): 

S. 2869. A bill for the relief of Edgar F. 
Russell; Lillian V. Russell, his wife; and 
Bessie R. Ward; 

S. 2870. A bill for the relief of Lawrence 
B. Williams and his wife, Viva Craig Wil- 
liams; 

S. 2871. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Martha 
P. Matthews; and 

S. 2872. A bill to amend the War Claims 
Act of 1948, as amended; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCARRAN: 

S. 2873. A bill for the relief of Constan- 
tions Angelides; to the Committee of the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MCCARRAN (by request): 

8. 2874. A bill to amend titles 18 and 28, 
United States Code, with respect to the time 
of reporting to Congress rules of procedure 
adopted by the Supreme Court for criminal, 
civil and admiralty cases and the time of 
their taking effect; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCARRAN: 

S. 2875. A bill to extend for a period of 
5 years the time for appropriating and ex- 
pending funds to carry out the Federal Air- 
port Act; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

8.2876. A bill for the relief of Robert J. 

McGarry; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 

S. 2877. A bill to clarify the status of apple 
cider under the laws relating to taxes on 
alcoholic beverages and under the Federal 
Alcohol Administration Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

S. 2878. A bill to authorize the develop- 
ment of Rhododendron Gardens, in Pisgah 
and Cherokee National Forests, as a recrea- 
tional area; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S.2879. A bill for the relief of Erika 

Tschernich; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. MARTIN: 

S. 2880. A bill to authorize the issuance of 

a special series of stamps commemorative of 
the one hundred and sixtieth anniversary of 
the birth of President James Buchanan; to 
the Committtee on Post Office. and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 2881. A bill for the relief of Andrew J. 
Xanthopoulos; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

S. 2882, A bill to amend the Rural Elec- 
trification Act of 1936, as amended, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

S. 2883. A bill for the relief of Devir M. 

Wood; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. PEPPER: 

S. 2884. A bill for the relief of Julia N. 
Emmanuel; 

S. 2885. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Jack B. 
Meyer; and 8 
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S. 2886. A bill for the relief of Erna Elena 

Zale; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. PEPPER (for himself and Mr. 
HOLLAND): 

§. 2887. A bill conferring jurisdiction upon 
the District Court of the United States for 
the Southern District of Florida to hear, de- 
termine, and render judgment in favor of 
all persons for damages or losses arising or 
resulting from the construction, further de- 
velopment, and improvement of the Intra- 
coastal Waterway, from Jacksonville, Fla., 
to Miami, Fla., and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JENNER: 

S. J. Res. 142, Joint resolution establishing 
a Walter Reed Commemoration Commission; 
= the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 

‘are. 
By Mr. EASTLAND (for himself and 
Mr. STENNIS 

S. J. Res. 143. Joint resolution relating to 
Tice acreage allotments and marketing quotas 
under the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

(Mr. WILEY introduced Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 144, designating the week of February 
14, 1950, as National Heart Week, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary 
and i: ppears under a separate heading.) 


NATIONAL HEART WEEK 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a joint 
resolution requesting the President to 
proclaim the week of February 14, 1950, 
as National Heart Week, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that an explanatory state- 
ment of the joint resolution, prepared by 
me, be printed in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred, and, without objection, 
the explanatory statement presented by 
the Senator from Wisconsin will be print- 
ed in the Recorp. The Chair hears no 
objection. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 144) 
designating the week of February 14, 1950, 
as National Heart Week, introduced by 
Mr. WII EY, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

The explanatory statement presented 
by Mr. Witey is as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 
NATIONAL HEART WEEK 


Ordinarily, Mr. President, I would hesitate 
to offer a resolution of this sort, because I 
well recognize the tremendous number of 
commemorative resolutions which are intro- 
duced for a wide variety of other purposes. 
When, however, we are confronted by a cer- 
tain killer, namely, diseases of the heart and 
circulation, which will claim the lives of 
6,000,000 Americans now alive—when we are 
confronted with a killer responsible for 1 out 
of every 3 deaths in this country, it is quite 
clear that extraordinary action is necessary. 


HEARINGS ON HEART INSTITUTE 


We could cite page after page of dreaded 
statistics on the ravages of heart disease. We 
could show the tremendous economic cost, 
let alone the cost in human lives and suffer- 
ing, because of heart ailments. However, un- 
doubtedly most of my colleagues are more 
than well acquainted with many of these 
statistics, because they will recall that this 
problem has been presented to them before. 
For example, hearings on the subject of a 
proposed National Heart Institute were con- 
ducted on April 8 and 9, 1948, by a subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Labor Committee. At 
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the start of those hearings, my distinguished 
colleague from New Hampshire [Mr, BRIDGES] 
said: “During the period we were engaged 
in World War II, nearly 2,000,000 people in 
America died of heart and artery ailments. 
This is approximately seven times the num- 
ber killed in action in our armed forces in 
this war.” z 

Other able testimony was offered by the 
senior Senators from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] 
and Montana [Mr. Murray]. 

Let us note, Mr. President, as brought out 
in those hearings and elsewhere, that heart 
disease kills 3 times as many as cancer, 6 
times as many as accidents, 7 times as many 
as kidney disease, 9 times as many as pneu- 
monia, and 10 times as many as tuberculosis, 


TERRIBLE TOLL OF HEART DISEASE AMONG 
CHILDREN 

And so the story of the terrible blight of 
this disease could be elaborated. One need 
only contemplate the terrible toll taken 
among the Nation's youngsters by rheumatic 
fever to ponder how critical this disease is. 
As a matter of fact, rheumatic fever and 
rheumatic heart disease are responsible for 
almost five times as many youth's deaths 
as infantile paralysis, whooping cough, 
diphtheria, scarlet fever, measles, and cere- 
brospinal meningitis combined. d 


WISCONSIN HEART ASSOCIATION 


As usual, when a great challenge is pre- 
sented, the American people respond mag- 
nificently to it through the American Heart 
Association and all the affiliated groups in 
the 48 States. It is my pleasure to serve as 
a sponsor of the Wisconsin Heart Association, 
acting in conjunction with organized medi- 
cine in my State and civic-minded laymen 


and public officers in trying to reduce the toll 


of these dreaded diseases. The able chair- 
man for the 1950 campaign in the Badger 
State is Mr. G. V. Rork, president of the 
Northern States Power Co., of Eau Claire, 
President of the executive committee is Dr, 
Einar Daniels, of Milwaukee, executive sec- 
retary is Grant Laired. Some of the lead- 
ing physicians of Wisconsin are enrolled in 
the Wisconsin Heart Association drive. In- 
cluded in the prominent board of directors 
is our Governor, the Honorable Oscar Renne- 
bohm and his excellency, Bishop John P, 
Treacy, of La Crosse. 


RECOGNIZING PROBLEM’S GRAVITY 


These illustrious gentlemen clearly recog- 
nize the magnitude of this problem. Today, 
more than 3,700,000 people are victims of 
heart disease. Hardening of the arteries and 
high blood pressure claim another 3,700,000 
victims. ý 

Of course, in all our comments on this 
problem, there is no intention to scare our 
people unduly. We certainly don’t want to 
cause psychological problems about ailments 
which might not even exist in certain indi- 
viduals. We do believe, however, that we can 
ask Americans to exercise reasonable precau- 
tions about their heart and to give generously 
in order to bring about greater research into 
the causes, treatment, and provention of 
heart ailments. 


CONSTITUTION HALL PROGRAM 


We are indeed proud that Washington, 
D. C., will be the scene of a gigantic “kick- 
oft” for observance this year of the heart- 
fund drive. 

At Constitution Hall on February 2, there 
will be a distinguished amateur show con- 
ducted for the District of Columbia Heart 
Association and for the entire heart drive 
throughout the country. The number of 
prominent amateurs who will participate in 
this program is so enormous and includes the 
names of so many Senators and Representa- 
tives in addition to the Vice President and 
Mrs. Barkley, leading officials of our armed 
forces, that I would not attempt to spell out 
all of the names because I could not do 
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justice to all of the worthy folks who are 
lending their talents to this project. 

I believe that particular thanks is due to 
the folks who have voluntarily set up this 
program, namely, to Ted Mack and the 
Original Amateur Hour Production. Some 
time ago, I understand that one of the Mem- 
bers of Congress who was preparing to work 
on this show said, “I think that all of the 
American people should know the fine group 
that is handling and paying all expenses of 
such an important public-service program.“ 
Ordinarily, neither that Member of Congress 
nor I believe in mentioning the name of a 
private business. But this organization cer- 
tainly seems entitled to credit, so let me say 
a word of salute to Ted Mack and the Origi- 
nal Amateur Hour produced by the Major 
Bowes staff and presented by the makers of 
Old Gold cigarettes. 

This Original Amateur Hour has given a 
number of truly splendid performances on 
behalf of a tremendous list of grand organi- 
zations, ranging from the Boys’ Clubs of 
America to the American Legion, the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, Archbishop Cushing's 
Children’s Fund in Boston, the Crippled Chil- 
dren’s Association, the National Jewish Hos- 
pital, and many other great outfits. The cost 
of every one of those shows was borne solely 
by the Original Amateur Hour organization. 

In these days, Mr. President, when some 
folks get accustomed to thinking that only 
the Federal Government by itself can meet 
a given humanitarian need, it is heartwarm- 
ing indeed to note the fact that private 
enterprise can mobilize talent and give that 
talent unstintingly without fanfare and 
without concern as to cost for a worthy pub- 
lic service. Moreover, it is encouraging to 
note that 150,000,000 Americans are willing 
to pitch in with their contributions. 

CONCLUSION 

I am sure that all of my colleagues intend, 
if it is at all possible, to be on hand in Con- 
stitution Hall on February 2, along with a 
packed audience of District citizens. I know 
that their presence and the participation by 
many of our associates will give a tremen- 
dous thrill to all of the folks who are work- 
ing voluntarily to raise funds for the Ameri- 
can Heart Association and its affiliates 
throughout the Nation. 


REPEAL OF OLEOMARGARINE TAXES— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. BUTLER (for himself and Mr. Mc- 
CartHy) submitted an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to the bill (H. R. 2023) to regulate oleo- 
margarine, to repeal certain taxes relat- 
ing to oleomargarine, and for other pur- 
poses, which were ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 


IMPROVEMENT OF FEDERAL OLD-AGE 
AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE SYSTEM— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. FERGUSON submitted amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (H. R. 6000) to extend and im- 
prove the Federal Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance System, to amend the public 
assistance and child welfare provisions 
of the Social Security Act, and for other 
purposes, which were referred to the 
Committee on Finance, and ordered to 
be printed. 


PROPOSED ANTILYNCHING LEGISLA- 
TION—NOTICE OF HEARING 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
I desire to give notice that a public hear- 
ing has been scheduled for Friday, Janu- 
ary 20, 1950, at 10 a. m., in room 424, 
Senate Office Building, on S. 1404, to de- 
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clare certain rights of citizens of the 
United States, and for the better assur- 
ance of the protection of such citizens 
and other persons within the several 
States from mob violence and lynching, 
and for other purposes, and S. 1726, to 
provide protection for persons from 
lynching, and for other purposes. Per- 
sons desiring to be heard should notify 
the committee by Thursday, January 19, 
so that a schedule can be prepared for 
those who wish to appear and testify. 
The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia [Mr. KILGORE], 
chairman, the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr, EASTLAND], the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. O’Conor], the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Fercuson], and the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. DONNELL]. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON H. R. 3111, TO 
AMEND AN ACT TO ESTABLISH A 
UNIFORM SYSTEM OF BANKRUPTCY 
THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. GRAHAM, Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
I desire to give notice that a public hear- 
ing has been scheduled for Tuesday, Jan- 
uary 31, 1950, at 10 a. m., to be continued 
Wednesday, February 1, 1950, if not com- 
pleted, in room 424, Senate Office Build- 
ing, on H. R. 3111, to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to establish a uniform sys- 
tem of bankruptcy throughout the 
United States,” approved July 1, 1898, 
and acts amendatory thereof and sup- 
plementary thereto; and to repeal sub- 
division b of section 64, subdivision h of 
section 70, and section 118 thereof and 
all acts and parts of acts inconsistent 
therewith. At the indicated time and 
place all persons interested in this legis- 
lation may make such representations as 
may be pertinent. The subcommittee 
consists of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. GRAHAM], chairman, the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], 
and the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr, 
WILEY], 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


On his own request, and by unanimous 
consent, Mr. Ives was granted leave to be 
absent from attendance on the Senate 
tomorrow. 

On his own request, and by unanimous 
consent, Mr. SALTONSTALL was granted 
leave, because of official business, to be 
absent from the session of the Senate 
from 3:30 o'clock this afternoon to 
Thursday morning. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR JOHNSON OF 
COLORADO BEFORE FEDERAL COMMU- 
NICATIONS BAR ASSOCIATION 


[Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado asked and ob- 
tained leave to have printed in the Recorp 
an address delivered by him before the an- 
nual meeting of the Federal Communications 
Bar Association, at Washington, D. C., on 
January 12, 1950, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix. ] 


THE MODERN CHALLENGE TO BUSINESS 
LEADERSHIP—ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
O'MAHONEY 


Mr. O'MAHONEY asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Rrcorp an ad- 
dress entitled “The Modern Challenge to 
Business Leadership,” delivered by him be- 
fore the Boston Board of Fire Underwriters 
at thelr annual meeting luncheon on Janu- 
ary 10, 1950, in Boston, Mass., which appears 
in the Appendix.] 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER: PIONEER 
IN HUMAN RIGHTS—ADDRESS BY SEN- 
ATOR GILLETTE 
[Mr, MYERS asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an address en- 

titled “George Washington Carver: Pioneer 
in Human Rights,” delivered by Senator GIL- 

LETTE at Trinity Cathedral, Pittsburgh, Pa., 

on January 8, 1950, which appears in the 

Appendix.] 


CITY OF HOPE AWARD DINNER HONORING 
ELLIS A. GIMBEL—ADDRESS BY SENA- 
TOR MYERS. 


IMr. MYERS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address de- 
livered by him at the City of Hope award 
dinner, Bellevue Stratford Hotel, Philadel- 
phia, December 7, 1949, which appears in the 
Appendix. ] 


PEARL HARBOR ANNIVERSARY—ADDRESS 
BY SENATOR MYERS 


(Mr. MYERS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recor an address deliy- 
ered by him before the Pearl Harbor anni- 
versary memorial meeting, sponsored by the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars Women’s Council, 
City of Hope, at Convention Hall, Philadel- 
phia, December 7, 1949, which appears in the 
Appendix. } 


WATER CONSERVATION PROGRAM FOR 
WEST TEXAS—ADDRESS BY HON. WIL- 
LIAM E. WARNE 


[Mr. JOHNSON of Texas asked and ob- 
tained leave to have printed in the RECORD 
an address delivered by Hon. William E. 
Warne, Assistant Secretary of the Interior, 
on the subject of the west Texas water prob- 
lem, before the annual directors’ assembly, 
west Texas Chamber of Commerce, at Fort 
Worth, Tex., on November 22, 1949, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


HISTORY AND ITS MEANING TO A COM- 
MUNITY—EDITORIAL BY DR, LEWIS E, 
THEISS 


[Mr. MARTIN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recor an editorial en- 
titled “History and Its Meaning to a Com- 
munity,” written by Dr. Lewis E. Theiss, for 
many years head of the department of jour- 
nalism at Bucknell University, and published 
in the Lewisburg Journal, of Lewisburg, Pa., 
of January 5, 1950, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 

OPPOSITION OF PRINCE HALL MASONRY 

TO COMMUNISM 

[Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma asked and ob- 
tained leave to have printed in the RECORD 
a statement issued by the Grand Masters 
Conference of Prince Hall Masons relative to 
the opposition of that organization to com- 
munism, which appears in the Appendix.] 

O LIBERALS—ARTICLE BY BRUCE 
BARTON 

[Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “O Liberals,” written by Bruce Barton, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 
TRIBUTES TO FLORIDA BY THE VICE 

PRESIDENT AND J. MYER SCHINE 

[Mr. PEPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp statements by 
Vice President BARKLEY and J. Myer Schine, 
paying tribute to Florida, which appear in the 
Appendix.] 

THE CRISIS IN EDUCATION—STATISTICS 
SUPPORTING A STUDY BY THE NEW 
YORK TIMES 
[Mr. HUMPHREY asked and obtain leave 

to have printed in the Recorp statistics in 


support of an educational study undertaken 
by the New York Times, heretofore placed 
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in the Recorp, which appear in the Ap- 
pendix. ] 


STATISTICS OF STATES ON SCHOOL 
TEACHING AND OPERATING—REPORT 
BY DR. BENJAMIN FINE 
[Mr. HUMPHREY asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recor the report of 

a study by Dr. Benjamin Fine, published in 

the New York Times of January 1950, which 

appears in the Appendix.] 


FEPC—EDITORIALS FROM THE ST. PAUL 
PIONEER PRESS AND THE ST. PAUL 
DISPATCH 
Mr. HUMPHREY asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recor two editorials, 

one entitled “Unparalleled Stalling,” from 

the St. Paul Pioneer Press of January 3, 1959, 

the other, an editorial entitled “Gains for 

Tolerance,” published in the St. Paul Dis- 

patch of January 5, 1950, which appear in 

the Appendix.] 


CIVIL-RIGHTS RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 
BY ELEVENTH CONSTITUTIONAL CON- 
VENTION OF THE CIO 
Mr. HUMPHREY asked and obtained 

leave to have printed in the Recorp resolu- 

tions on civil rights adopted at the eleventh 
constitutional convention of the CIO, October 

31 to November 4, 1949, which appear in the 

Appendix.] 


EDUCATION—RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT 
ELEVENTH CONSTITUTIONAL CONVEN- 
TION OF THE CIO 
{Mr. HUMPHREY asker and obtained 

leave to have printed in the Recorp resolu- 
tions on education adopted at the eleventh 
constitutional convention of the CIO, Octo- 
ber 31 to November 4, 1949, which appear in 
the Appendix.] 


WE MUST NOT BE AFRAID OF CHANGE— 
ARTICLE BY RAYMOND B. FOSDICK 
[Mr. HUMPHREY asked and obtained 

leave to have printed in the Record an article 
entitled “We Must Not Be Afraid of Change,” 
by Raymond B. Fosdick, former president of 
the Rockefeller Founde tion, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


WHAT PRICE FREEDOM?—ADDRESS BY 
ROBERT M. HUTCHINS 

[Mr. HUMPHREY asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the RECORD an ad- 
dress entitled “What Price Freedom?” de- 
livered by Robert M. Hutchins, chancelor, 
University of Chicago, before the Chicago 
University convocation, in June 1949, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


99.6 PERCENT LOYALTY—EDITORIAL 
FROM THE WASHINGTON POST 
[Mr. HUMPHREY asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recor an edi- 
torial entitled “99.6 Percent Loyalty.“ pub- 
lished in the Washington Post of January 12, 
1950, which appears in the Appendix.] 
REPEAL OF OLEOMARGARINE TAXES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 2023) to regulate oleo- 
margarine, to repeal certain taxes re- 
lating to oleomargarine, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, I offer to 
House bill 2023 the amendment, which I 
send to the desk and ask to have stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 2, line 15, 
it is proposed to strike out all down 
through line 16 and insert the following: 

(m) The sale or offering for sale of colored 
oleomargarine or colored margarine, or the 
possession or serving of colored oleomar- 
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garine or colored margarine in violation of 
section 407 (b), or 407 (c). 


On page 3, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following new subsection: 

(b) On and after July 1, 1950, no person 
shall sell, or offer for sale, colored oleomar- 
garine cr colored margarine unless it is man- 
ufactured, prepared, molded, shaped, and 
packaged so that (1) the net weight of the 
contents of the retail package shall not ex- 
ceed 1 pound, (2) each part or parts of the 
contents of such package is manufactured, 
prepared, and molded so as to be triangular 
in shape. 


On page 3, lines 3 and 23, redesignate 
subsections (b) and (c) as subsections 
(c) and (d), respectively. 

On page 4, line 5, redesignate subsec- 
tion (d) as subsection (e). 

Mr. Mr. President, this 
amendment is offered as an added at- 
traction to House bill 2023. It gives bet- 
ter identification to the molding of pack- 
aged oleomargarine. It simply states 
that it must be molded in triangular 
shape. 

I hope the proponents of House bill 
2023 in the Senate will be permitted to 
accept this amendment. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator. yield? 

Mr. FREAR. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Let me ask the Sen- 
ator whether he has made any investi- 
gation as to whether the amendment 
would necessitate the installation of par- 
ticularly adapted molding machinery, as 
cifferentiated from that now in the 
plants. 

Mr. FREAR. In answer, I should like 
to say that it is anticipated that some 
necessary adjustments in the machinery 
already available will be necessary, but 
it is my understanding that the cost of 
such adjustments will not be excessive, 

Mr. TYDINGS. I take it from what 
the Senator has said, then, that the 
Same machines could be used, but the 
particular molding part of the machines 
would have to be altered or changed so 
as to conform with the Senator’s amend- 
ment. 

Mr. FREAR. The molding and the 
wrapping parts; yes. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Let me ask the Sen- 
ator whether he has any idea what would 
be the cost to make the change required 
by his amendment. 

Mr. FREAR. I have been informed 
by a reliable engineer that the over-all 
cost of changing the machines already 
in operation would be approximately less 
than one-fourth of a cent a pound on 
the number of pounds of oleomargarine 
now being marketed. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FREAR. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I have discussed 
this amendment with the Senator from 
Delaware. It has always been the posi- 
tion of those of us who seek to repeal the 
existing legislation on oleomargarine 
that we do not wish to have oleomarga- 
rine disguised as butter. It will be noted 
that one of the provisions of the bill 
coming from the committee provides an 
alternative method for the serving in 
restaurants of margarine in a triangulcr 
form. I think there is some question 
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about the Frear amendment, that it 
might result in added cost to the con- 
sumer, but nevertheless, on the ground 
that it is consistent with the over-all 
objectives of the proponents of the pend- 
ing legislation, I am prepared to accept 
the amendment, take it to conference, 
and if possible, perfect it—I hope, in a 
way that will be consistent with the orig- 
inal legislation—and not increase sub- 
stantially the cost of margarine. 

Mr. FREAR. I thank the Senator 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. TOBEY, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Delaware yield to the 
Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr, FREAR. I yield. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I should 
like to submit a question to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Delaware. As 
I heard the reading of the amendment, 
I heard the word “triangle” used. To be 
more definite, will the Senator kindly 
advise the Senate, is this an isosceles 
triangle, an equilateral triangle, or is it 
a part of the eternal triangle? 

Mr. FREAR. In answer to the Senator 
from New Hampshire, I may say I am 
not so well versed on triangles as is the 
Senator from New Hampshire, but I 
should assume that any object having 
three sides is a triangle. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Delaware yield to the Sen- 
ator from Maryland? 

Mr. FREAR. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. With no reflection on 
the author of the amendment, I think it 
is a bit of obtuse triangle. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Delaware yield to the Sen- 
ator from Iowa? 

Mr. FREAR. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I should like 
to ask the Senator from Delaware why 
these particular provisions with regard 
to yellow or colored oleomargarine are 
proposed? Is there any difference in 
the margarine content? Would it not 
apply to uncolored oleomargarine as well 
as to colored? I notice colored marga- 
rine is specifically singled out in the 
amendment. 

Mr. FREAR. If it is uncolored, it 
would not be for sale, would it? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
that goes to the meat of the argument, 
that uncolored oleomargarine is not 
readily salable to the American public. 
But I merely wondered whether the 
question of color was specifically brought 
out in the amendment in order to make 
oleo competitive, and to have it receptive, 
so far as being a substitute for butter is 
concerned. 

Mr. FREAR. No, it was not, I may say 
in answer to the Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
FREAR]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment to the 
pending bill, and ask that it be printed. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the amendment will be received 
and printed, and lie on the table. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to call up my amendment B to the 
bill, and ask that it be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 4, 
line 19, after the word “of”, it is proposed 
to insert “the foregoing provisions of.” 

On page 5, line 3, to strike out the word 
“This” and insert in lieu thereof the 
following “The foregoing provisions of 
this.” f 

On page 5, after line 6, to add the fol- 
lowing new sections: 

PURPOSE 

Sec. 7. To guarantee, insofar as it lies with- 
in the constitutional power of the Congress 
so to do within the subject matter of sections 
7-18 hereof, (a) that each and every citizen 
of the United States be secured in the equal 
protection of the laws of the United States, 
and of the several States, and (b) that no 
citizen of the United States be deprived of 
life, liberty, or property without due process 
of law, the Congress, in the exercise of all 
powers which it possesses, does hereby legis- 
late with respect to the crime of lynching as 
hereinafter defined. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 8. Any assemblage of two or more per- 
sons which shall, without authority of law, 
exercise or attempt to exercise, by acts of 
physical force against person or property, 
any power of correction or punishment over 
any person, who is (1) in the custody of any 
peace officer, or (2) charged with or con- 
victed of the commission of any criminal 
offense, or (3) suspected by such assemblage 
of the commission of any criminal offense, 
with the purpose or consequence of prevent- 
ing the apprehension or trial or punishment 
by law of such person, or of imposing pun- 
ishment, shall constitute a lynch mob within 
the meaning of sections 7-18 of this act. 
Any such exercise of power or attempt to 
exercise power by a lynch mob shall consti- 
tute lynching within the meaning of sections 
7-18 of this act. 


Mr. LANGER. I have offered this 
amendment, in order to find out whether 
the Senate, at long last, is going to 
give the poor people, both the whites and 
the Negroes, a square deal in America. 
Ever since 1932 with the exception of 2 
years, during which time a Democratic 
President was in the White House, the 
great Democratic Party, which says it 
is for the poor people, which says it is 
for the depressed, has been in control 
of the Government. The Democrats said 
in 1933 they were going to pass the anti- 
poll-tax bill and the antilynching bill. 
At that time they had a Democratic 
President, and they held two-thirds of 
the seats in the House of Representa- 
tives. I repeat, the Democratic Party, 
which says it is the friend of the poor 
people, both the poor whites and the 
poor Negroes, had a President in the 
White House for 16 long years. During 
that time the Democratic Party had a 
majority of 2 to 1 in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Believe it or not, Mr. Pres- 
ident, at one time there were only 16 
Republican Senators and 80 Democratic 
Senators—80 to 16 in the Senate, 2 to 1 
in the House of Representatives, and a 
Democratic President. 1933 went by 
and no anti-poll-tax bill was passed, no 
antilynching bill, no FEC. 1934 
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went by with the Democrats in control— 
no anti-poll-tax bill, no antilynching 
law, no FEPC. In 1934, 1935, and 
1936 there was the same result. Yet 
the men running for President and for 
the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives stood up on rostrums all over the 
country, appealing for votes, and said 
they were going to pass these various 
measures. I repeat, although the Demo- 
crats were in overwhelming control, they 
did not pass the legislation. We had 
a repetition of the same situation in 
1940, and again in 1944. The New Deal 
was going to take care of the poor 
people, it was going to pass an anti- 
lynching bill, an anti-poll-tax bill, and 
an FEPC law. No action of any 
kind was taken by the so-called friends 
of the oppressed and the underpriv- 
ileged. $ 

The Republican Party obtained con- 
trol of the Eightieth Congress. Before 


‘they held their convention, they were 


definite and specific as to what they 
were going to do. They held themselves 
out as the friends of these people. What 
happened all over the country? The 
Democratic Party kept upon its pay roll 
the leaders of all the societies and organ- 
izations that ostensibly were arranging 
meetings in order to promote the pas- 
sage of an anti-poll-tax law and an anti- 
lynching bill and the FEPC. It is 
for that reason, Mr, President, in order 
to show up this hypocrisy on the part of 
the Democratic Party, that I have pre- 
pared and offer the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, or any duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, is authorized and directed to make 
a full and complete study and investigation 
for the purpose of ascertaining the names of 
all officers of associations, societies, commit- 
tees, or other organizations, a principal pur- 
pose of which is to secure the enactment of 
antilynching, antipoll tax, fair employment 
practices, or related legislation, who have 
been on the pay roll of a political party at 
any time within the last 10 years. 

The committee shall report to the Senate 
at the earliest practicable date the results of 
its investigation, together with such recom- 
mendations as it may deem desirable, 


The resolution (S. Res. 209), submit- 
ted by Mr. LANGER, was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I send 
the resolution to the desk. If it is adopt- 
ed, what are we going to discover? We 
are going to discover that the head of 
the greatest organization of them all, 
the man who sends letters and telegrams 
to all Senators, was all this time on the 
pay roll of the Democratic Party. I am 
prepared further to show that one of 
the leading ladies ostensibly working to 
secure enactment of antipoll tax, anti- 
lynching, and FEPC legislation, also was 
on the pay roll of the Democratic Party. 
Whenever they got the word from the 
Democratic bosses, they called another 
congress. They got together people from 
all corners of the United States, and 
adopted resolutions in behalf of the Dem- 
ocratic Party. 

It continued year after year. In fact, 
if any Senator has any doubt about it, I 
suggest he vote for my resolution when it 
comes up, so that the proof can be pro- 
duced. Not only that, Mr. President, but 
I am prepared to show that the Demo- 
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cratic Party has sent certain persons all 
over the United States who are on the 
pay roll of the Government at what I 
consider to be very exorbitant salaries. 

This resolution, as I have said, is sub- 
mitted with the purpose of giving the 
facts to the poor whites and the Negroes 
of the United States so that they may 
determine who are their friends, 

I call the attention of the Senate to 
the fact that during the Eightieth Con- 
gress it was the Republican Party which 
finally had enacted into law, by a ma- 
jority of 3 votes, the right for Negroes in 
the Army to vote. 

With reference to the Democratic 
Party having put these politicians on the 
pay roll, there is now in the city of 
Washington, called together from 40 
States of the Union, between 4,000 and 
5,000 delegates, or representatives, as 
they were called by the Washington Eve- 
ning Star on Saturday. This conference 
of politicians again is busy going around 
buttonholing Senators and is again busy 
passing resolutions. 

Mr. President, certainly the senior 
Senator from North Dakota cannot be 
charged with playing politics in this 
matter, because I think the last census 
showed that there were 210 Negroes of 
all ages in the State of North Dakota. 
There are considerably less than 100 
Negro votes in the entire State. As a 
matter of fact, I doubt whether there 
are that many. There are perhaps 50 
Negro votes in my State. I repeat, cer- 
tainly the Senator from North Dakota 
cannot be charged with playing politics 
in this matter. I feel, however, Mr. 
President, that I am in a peculiar posi- 
tion, not only to bring to the attention 
of the Senate but to the attention of 
the entire Nation how the Democratic 
Party has played politics with the 
so-called Negro vote. I welcome the 
opportunity to do it. 

I hold in my hand the Democratic 
platform which was adopted at Phila- 
delphia a little over a year ago, in which 
the party pledged, time and time again, 
what it was going to do for the poor, 
the oppressed, and particularly for the 
Negro, The platform mentions anti- 
lynching bills, anti-poll-tax bills, and 
FEPC bills. Yet, Mr. President, the 
Democratic Party has been in control of 
the Government, with a majority of ap- 
proximately 100 in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and a majority of from 10 to 
12 in the Senate, with a Democratic 
President sitting in the White House, 
and during the Eighty-first Congress, 
first session, they did not even bring up 
such a bill upon which we might vote 
on this question. All we have had has 
been promises and no action. It is my 
considered judgment that we shall not 
get any action in the second session of 
the Eighty-first Congress at any time, 
in spite of the fact that for a long time 
two such bills have been upon the 
calendar. 

I should like to reach a vote on the 
subject. I assume a motion will be made 
to table the resolution. I hope I may 
be accorded the courtesy of a yea-and- 
nay vote, so that the people may know 
who are their friends and who are their 
enemies. 

xCvI——30 
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I might say, Mr. President, that per- 
haps the best example—I shall give two 
examples—of how the Democratic Party 
has played with this segment of the 
American population, would be to cite 
the following occurrence: 

Four years ago the education bill was 
being considered. It was introduced by 
the distinguished Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Tarr]. I offered an amendment 
which provided that if any State did not 
apportion the State money fairly be- 
tween Negroes and whites it would be 
barred from receiving any Federal aid. 
Who defeated that amendment? Every 
Senator on the floor received a telegram 
from a man by the name of Walter White 
who said he was the head of the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. He asked us to vote 
against that amendment. 

Mr. President, can you imagine a man, 
really, truly, honestly, and genuinely 
interested in getting a bill passed, being 
opposed to the amendment which I 
offered at that time? 

I think it will be found, if the resolu- 
tion be adopted, that Walter White was 
one of the men who at that very time 
was upon the pay roll of the Democratic 
Party, because he had a Federal job. 

Let me give another illustration. At 
the time when the matter of seating the 
late Senator Bilbo was under considera- 
tion a colored lawyer in this city by the 
name of Perry Howard, wrote a letter in 
which he said: 

The bill you are now considering is value- 
less. Even if it is passed, it will mean 
nothing. 


In that letter he offered certain amend- 
ments dealing with legislation in the 
States in which poll-tax laws are still in 
existence. 

Did my distinguished brethren on the 
other side of the aisle adopt the recom- 
mendation made by Perry Howard, the 
colored lawyer to whom I have referred, 
aman who was a friend of the late Sen- 
ator Bilbo? They did not. Mr. Howard 
said that even if the bill were passed it 
would be valueless, so far as actually 
permitting colored persons to vote. 

So, Mr. President, at this time, because 
I believe it will very likely be the only 
opportunity in this entire session, and at 
the request of Edgar G. Brown, president 
of the National Negro Council, with a 
membership of 2,000,000 Negroes, I offer 
this amendment, and I shall offer two 
other amendments. 

I should like to tell the Senate that 
again, just as I expected, I received a 
telegram from one of the Negro associ- 
ations, an outfit headed, apparently, by 
a man by the name of Henderson, asking 
me not to bring up these amendments at 
this time. But Isay that an honest man 
does not mind when an amendment 
comes up. An honest man, who has a 
sincere interest in trying to get a bill 
passed which, in my opinion, is a thou- 
sand times more important than is any 
oleomargarine bill, would not be sending 
a telegram of that kind unless he had 
some sinister interest. That is why I 
want my resolution to be referred to the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, and I want 
an investigation made to find out how 
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many of these so-called Negro leaders 
have been betraying the Negro race and 
lying morning, noon, and night. They 
were lying in 1932, 1933, 1934, 1935, and 
1936, down to the last election. They 
were lying to those poor people who were 
depending upon them, because they held 
high offices in some of the Negro organ- 
izations and in some of the poor-white 
organizations. I want those persons to 
appear under oath, to admit whether 
they were or were not upon the pay roll 
of the Government during the time the 
Democrats have been in control within 
the past 10 years. 

In other words, Mr. President, at the 
request of Edgar G. Brown, president of 
the National Negro Council, with 2,000,- 
000 members, I am asking for a square 
deal for the Negro people of the United 
States, the whole 13,000,000 of them, be- 
cause they have not been getting a square 
deal. From 1933 up to the present time 
all they have been getting is promises, 
promises, and more promises. At elec- 
tion time candidates go out among these 
folk and say to them, “If only you will 
put us back in office, we will see that 
the anti-poll-tax bill and the antilynch- 
ing bill and the FEPC bill are enacted.” 

Mr. President, we are at last asking 
for a show-down, to find out how many 
of the Democrats on the other side of 
the aisle, who since 1932 have been yell- 
ing that they are for all these measures, 
will stand up and be counted now when 
they have a chance to get this legislation 
enacted. 


SOUTHERN REGIONAL EDUCATION 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I do 
not rise at this time to reply to the ad- 
dress just made by the distinguished 
senior Senator from North Dakota, 
although I must say that I completely 
agree with one position which he took— 
namely, that the handling of the sub- 
ject of anti-poll-tax legislation by the 
leadership of the Democratic Party over 
a long period of years has been a dis- 
tinctly political handling. To be en- 
tirely fair and impartial, however, it 
must be admitted that the handling of 
that same subject by the Republican 
Party during the same period of time has 
been equally and just as distinctly politi- 
cal. I remind my good friend, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Dakota, 
of the fact that, in spite of the declara- 
tion in his party platform in 1944 to the 
effect that the anti-poll-tax question 
should be handled through a Federal 
constitutional amendment, instead of 
following that course the party in which 
he claims membership, when it got into 
control of the Senate and of the House 
after the elections of 1946, declined and 
refused to follow that perfectly correct 
and perfectly constitutional course of 
action, which that party itself had en- 
dorsed in its platform and to which it was 
solemnly committed and, instead, chose 
to approach the subject through a Fed- 
eral anti-poll-tax statute of highly 
doubtful constitutionality, and refused to 
adopt the suggestion or follow the course 
which was urged by numerous southern 
Democratic Senators, who themselves 
advanced a constitutional amendment 
dealing with this subject, and who in this 
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Congress, the Eighty-first Congress, in 
the first and opening days of this Con- 
gress, introduced such a proposed consti- 
tutional amendment, 10 of the southern 
Democratic Senators joining as joint 
authors and cosponsors of that measure. 

So I think that while the distinguished 
Senator from North Dakota is applying 
the term “politics” to the handling of 
this very interesting and vital subject 
by the leadership of the Democratic 
Party all through recent years, he should, 
with equal fairness and impartiality, ad- 
mit, with his customary candor, that 
exactly the same political handling of 
that subject has prevailed on his side 
of the aisle and in the party in which 
he claims membership. The leadership 
of both parties has made the issue a 
political football. 

Mr. President, I regret, in a way, that 
the amendment just offered by the sen- 
ior Senator from North Dakota has been 
proposed, because the subject matter to 
which I wish to address myself is one 
which has sometimes been confused with 
the civil-rights issue, but one which, in 
my humble judgment, at least, should 
never be confused with it. I feel so 
keenly on the subject that I would not 
have continued with my intention to 
present the remarks which I now propose 
to make on the subject of southern re- 
gional education but for the fact that 
my release has already been given to the 
press. 

With that point made, Mr. President, 
I wish to discuss briefly the subject of 
southern regional education, and I hope 
that those Senators who are interested 
in the subject—and I think that em- 
braces all of us—will take the time either 
to listen to what is said here this after- 
noon on the floor of the Senate or at 
least to examine the Recorp tomorrow 
upon this subject, because such tremen- 
dous progress has been made since this 
subject was mentioned on the floor of 
the Senate nearly 2 years ago that I 
think every Senator will want to be ad- 
vised as to the scope of the progress 
made. 

Mr. President, the Senators now pres- 
ent who were here in February 1948 may 
recall that at that time 28 southern Sen- 
ators, of whom I was one, introduced 
and sponsored Senate Joint Resolution 
191, which was a joint resolution de- 
signed to give the consent of Congress 
to the compact on regional education 
entered into between the 15 southern 
States at Tallahassee, Fla., on February 
8, 1948. Representative Sam HOBBS, of 
Alabama, introduced in the House a com- 
panion measure, House Joint Resolution 
334, which, after debate, passed the 
House on May 4, 1948, by the impressive 
vote of 235 to 45. I remind Senators 
that a subcommittee composed of the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY], 
who at that time was chairman of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, and the 
then junior Senator from Rhode Island, 
Hon. J. Howard McGrath, now Attorney 
General of the United States, held hear- 
ings, and that the Committee on the 
Judiciary itself reported favorably to the 
Senate Senate Joint Resolution 191. 
Unfortunately, at the time this joint res- 
olution was debated in the Senate, it be- 
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came involved in the civil-rights discus- 
sion which was proceeding in the Sen- 
ate during that session, and after pro- 
tracted debate the Senate by the vote 
of 38 to 37 saw fit to recommit Senate 
Joint Resolution 191 to the Judiciary 
Committee for further consideration. 

Undiscouraged by the fact that the 
consent of Congress was not given to the 
compact, the leaders of the southern 
regional education program deemed it 
so vital to the cause of higher education 
in the South that they went ahead with 
the program in those fields where the 
need was most imperative. 

Mr. President and Senators, I now be- 
lieve that it is timely, and I consider it a 
privilege, to report to the Congress and 
the Nation the swift and substantial 
piogress that already has been made in 
southern regional education, and it is 
for that reason that I address the Sen- 
ate at this time. 

The most comprehensive and authori- 
tative statement I have found on this 
subject is an article entitled “Regional 
Education: It Is Working in the South,” 
by Dr. John E. Ivey, Jr., director, board 
of control for southern regional educa- 
tion, appearing at pages 278 to 280 of the 
December 1949 issue of State Govern- 
ment the official magazine of State af- 
fairs, published monthly by the Council 
of State Governments. 

The distinguished author of this ar- 
ticle, Dr. John E. Ivey, Jr., was formerly 
professor of sociology at the University 
of North Carolina, and was for several 
years chairman of the committee on 
southern regional studies for the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, prior to his 
appointment as director, board of con- 
trol, southern regional education, on 
August 1, 1948. 

The statement by Dr. Ivey is as fol- 
lows, and I quote it in full: 

REGIONAL EDUCATION: IT IS WORKING IN THE 
SOUTH 
(By John E. Ivey, Jr., director, board of con- 
trol for southern regional education) 

The South's regional education program, 
which was a dream of many years, a hope of 
recent years, and a formal resolution 2 years 
ago, today is a functioning reality. 

It is in operation with the official sanction 
of 12 States and the participation of 14 insti- 
tutions of higher education. This fall, nearly 
400 students are enrolled under the program, 
in courses often not available to them just a 
year ago. Interest in similar programs has 
developed in other regions, with the Rocky 


Mountain and New England areas considering 
action, 

The regional program already has ex- 
panded the educational facilities of the 
Southern States in the fields of medicine, vet- 
erinary medicine, and dentistry. It has wid- 
ened the horizons of the States immeasur- 
ably, holding out the promise of an educa- 
tional system equal to that of any area in 
the Nation or world. 

The results attained in these 2 years of 
organizing and launching the program per- 
mit the hope of a sound contribution to the 
theory that States can work together on a 
regional basis to solve problems that are over- 
whelming in scope if tackled individually. 

The South’s regional program took shape 
in October, 1947, when the Southern Gov- 
ernors Conference agreed that a joint effort 
should be made to solve the educational 
problems they faced in common. Rising 
costs, limited facilities, growing enrollments, 
expanding demands—these were elements of 
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the over-all problem in Georgia as they were 
in Tennessee, in Florida as they were in 
Virginia. 2 

It made sense to the governors that coop~ 
erative effort was a logical approach to the 
solution. It made sense that instead of each 
State tackling the imposing problem in what 
would be a hopelessly unequal match, the 
States should pool their strength, and mar- 
shal their facilities in a program of self-help. 

From this philosophy emerged a compact. 
It was a simple document, setting forth the 
aims of the participating States and outlin- 
ing a plan of action. The governors signed 
the compact early In 1948, and agreed to 
submit it to their respective legislatures for 
approval, 

The executive authority of the governors, 
however, was enough to create a regional 
council for education immediately. It was 
incorporated to get the program under way, 
and established offices in Atlanta in Septem- 
ber 1948. The council membership included 
the governor and two members from each of 
the States. 

These States were Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Maryland, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and 
West Virginia. 

The number of the council members later 
was increased to four from each State in 
order to make possible the appointment of a 
Negro representative from each State. 

The council went into immediate action 
and determined that the greatest needs for 
regional action, so far as the South was con- 
cerned, were in the fields of medicine, veter- 
inary medicine, and dentistry. The council 
staff at once began working out arrangements 
with institutions within the area whereby 
they would contract to provide services for 
students in other States within the compact 
where such services were not available. 

The contracts stipulated that the States 
should pay $1,500 per year per student for 
medical and dental training, and $1,000 per 
year per student for Veterinary training. 
The student enrolled under the was 
assured of a place at the institution, provided 
he qualified scholastically, and was not 
charged the usual out-of-State fees. He had 
the other normal expenses, just as he would 
have if he attended school in his own State, 

This arrangement permitted a State to ob- 
tain facilities of a two- or three-million-dol- 
lar school for a few thousand dollars an- 
nually; it provided the student education he 
would not get otherwise; it gave the institu- 
tions additional revenue, with the contracts 
stipulating that the money must be spent 
within the school providing the service. 

As the application of the program de- 
veloped on one hand, the firmness of the 
regional structure grew on the other. In 
December of 1948, the governors and other 
council members approved a biennium pro- 
gram involving, in round numbers, one and 
one-half million dollars. 

As legislatures of the various States met, 
the program was presented and approved. 
Within a few months, 11 States had enacted 
bills, making them partners in this, the Na- 
tion's first regional venture in the field of 
education. 

With the formal approval of these States, 
the Regional Council for Education gave way 
to a board of control, established on a 
permanent basis at a meeting in Daytona 
Beach in June, 1949. Like the council, the 
board membership includes the governor and 
three members from each participating State. 

By September, 1949, the voluminous detail 
involved in the working out of some 40 
contracts had been cleared, the States had 
adopted procedures for certifying students, 
and 388 of these students were enrolled. 
Those students are scattered among insti- 
tutions all over the South. 

Four institutions are providing services in 
veterinary medicine—Alabama Polytechnic 
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Institute, Tuskegee Institute, the University 
of Georgia, and Oklahoma Agriculture and 
Mechanical College. Seven universities are 
providing medical training under the pro- 
gram—vVanderbilt, Tennessee, Tulane, Lou- 
isiana State, Meharry Medical College, Duke, 
and Emory. Six institutions are providing 
dental training—Maryland, Loyola of Louisi- 
ana, Meharry, Tennessee, Emory, and the 
Medical College of Virginia. 

Thus, the students from Mississippi who 
aspired to veterinary training with little hope 
heretofore, this year were eligible for such 
a school elsewhere in their region. Florida 
students who want to help fill the South's 
great and growing need for doctors could get 
medical training, although there is no medi- 
cal school in their State. Meharry's fine med- 
ical college for Negroes at Nashville has been 
literally saved by the program, which creates 
a means of continuous financing through the 
regional agreements. 

The program operates to benefit all stu- 
dents. Of the total enrolled in the first 
semester of operation of the program, 181 
are Negro and 207 are white. Facilities in 
all three of the fields offered are available 
to both; admission policies are controlled, of 
course, by the institutions themselves. 

The immediate response to the facilities 
offered by the regional program underscored 
the need for such services. But the oppor- 
tunities are just as great from other methods 
of joint action: the exchange of faculty mem- 
bers, for example; the joint use of research 
facilities and joint research projects; the 
voluntary specialization in offerings; and the 
movement of students from one institution 
to another in completing specialized study 
and getting the best instruction available 
from several universities. 

The Oak Ridge Institute for Nuclear Stud- 
jes, where 24 universities are making use 
of the incomparable facilities of the Oak 
Ridge laboratories, probably is the most dra- 
matic illustration of the possibilities from 
such agreements. 

The South's regional program of educa- 
tion has an unlimited future as it develops 
these methods of cooperation and moves to- 
ward an efficient, intelligent use of its re- 
sources, 

The contract-for-services phase of the pro- 
gram has been involved by the State of Mary- 
land in a suit brought against that State by 
a Negro student seeking admission to the 
university school of nursing. The State of 
Maryland said that, by providing facilities 
through the regional program at Meharry 
Medical College, it was meeting the require- 
ments of equal facilities. The board of con- 
trol for the regional education program filed 
an intervention, clarifying its position. The 
intervention stated: 

“The Board of Control for Southern 
Regional Education was established for the 
purpose of assisting States and institutions 
and agencies concerned with higher educa- 
tion in their efforts to advance knowledge 
and improve the social and economic level 
of the southern region. 

“The board's position is that it shall make 
regional arrangements to supplement edu- 
cational facilities within States. It is not 
the purpose of the board that the regional 
compact and the contracts for educational 
services thereunder shall serve any State as 
& legal defense for avoiding responsibilities 
established or defined under the existing 
State and Federal laws and court decisions.” 

The Baltimore City court ruled in favor of 
Maryland; the student’s attorney has given 
notice of appeal. It is expected that the 
case will go eventually to the United States 
Supreme Court. 

The board’s policy since its formation has 
been that the issue of facilities for Negroes 
and whites was one that must be settled 
within each State. It has held that the 
board should not and could not become in- 
volved in political and racial questions and 
accomplish its goal of building within the 
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South an educational system second to none. 
The program was not conceived as a means 
of modifying responsibilities placed on States 
by law. Its conception was on the sound 
vision that the people and institutions of the 
South, just as those in any region anywhere 
in the Nation, can solve common problems 
by using the resources available to them all; 
by recognizing needs on a regional basis and 
meeting them at that level; by rising above 
State allegiance to broader citizenship that 
means deeper accomplishment for the good 
of all. 

As the South pools its resources in the 
educational field, it pools its needs as a 
natural sequence. It must assay those areas 
where there are similar deficiencies, else the 
union of resources would be like an army 
unable to find the foe. What are the needs? 
What types of education do we require? How 
much of what types of education do we, as 
a region, need? This part of the program, 
too, falls to the board of control as created 
by the Southern Governors’ Conference. 

In aiding States, institution, and agencies, 
the board explores fully, recommends, where 
desirable, and develops, where needed, inter- 
state collaboration in the support, expansion, 
or establishment of regional services or 
schools for graduate, professional, and tech- 
nical education.” 

The southern regional program has plans 
well under way to extend the project into 
additional fields. A commission on social 
work, one on forestry, and another on gradu- 
ate work already have been named, and have 
held preliminary meetings. The commissions 
are made up of educators and professional 
people drawn from institutions and industry 
in all sections of the region. The board en- 
lists the commission members, assembles 
data, compiles records, and in other ways 
aids the commissions. 

In October, more than 100 educators from 
43 institutions in 12 Southern States met in 
Savannah under auspices of the board and 
for a week joined in intensive discussion of 
the regional needs and opportunities in the 
field of graduate study. Months of research 
were conducted by the board’s staff prior to 
this meeting, so that a picture of graduate 
work and demands for such study, more 
comprehensive than any ever before com- 
piled in the South, was available to guide 
the group in reaching conclusions and draft- 
ing recommendations on extension of the 
regional program into this field. 

There are some who feel that this field of 
graduate study is perhaps the richest for the 
South, or any other region, to cultivate, 
Clearly, the smaller number of students in 
these higher strata makes the cost of meet- 
ing the needs higher, and just as clearly, 
the value to society of developing the leader- 
ship from this field makes it an imperative 
investment. If any region fails to make the 
investment it is going to lose its most prom- 
ising youth to another region that is not 
failing to do so. And even more serious, its 
most competent people may be unable to 
reach any graduate school whatever. 

As Governor Gordon Browning, of Tennes- 
see, said in an address at the work confer- 
ence on graduate studies in Savannah: “We 
can look, I hope, to the public schools and 
the colleges for creating an educated popu- 
lace, clear-headed and straight-thinking, 
unswayed by appeals to prejudices and un- 
founded fears either from within or without 
the country, and at the same time firmly 
grounded in the great spiritual ideals on 
which America rests for security. But we 
must look to the graduate schools and the 
professional schools, public and private, for 
new insights and knowledge obtained 
through painstaking, objective research and 
for the education and training of a leader- 
ship which can help us move more rapidly 
toward our material and spiritual goals.” 

The philosophy of a regional education 
program is that the goals can be attained 
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not only much more quickly but more thor- 
oughly than on a State-by-State basis, where 
duplication, so often spurred by competi- 
tion, is the rule rather than the exception. 

Too often one State has spent hundreds 
of thousands of dollars to build a great 
school in one field because a neighboring 
State has forged ahead in that fleld. Thus, 
the immediate area finds itself with two 
schools in this field, and no adequate school 
in another field. Properly developed, re- 
gional guidance can channel the wealth and 
manpower of the region away from such ex- 
pensive duplication and into an integrated 
program profitable to all States within the 
region. 

The possibilities of such programs are be- 
ing surveyed not only in the field of educa- 
tion, but elsewhere. In this regard, it is in- 
teresting to note the exploration under way 
by Western States into the feasibility of a 
regional approach to the problems of social 
welfare. The Western Interstate Commit- 
tee on Institutional Care, created in 1946, 
has conducted broad studies on the value of 
regional institutions for the deaf, the blind, 
and the cerebral palsied. The problem of 
institutions for juvenile delinquents, women 
criminals, and mental patients also has been 
surveyed for attack on a regional basis. 

This story, like that of the South's re- 
gional education program, is a story of States 
engaging actively and boldly to meet their 
problems without turning to the Federal 
Government for a solution. 

Such programs, devised by the States, 
financed by the States, controlled by the 
States, and operated by the States, are a 
positive demonstration of States meeting 
their responsibilities as well as executing 
their rights. Above all, they are the means 
to a greater development of our regional 
resources and thus to the building of a 
greater America, 


Mr. President, that concludes the 
statement written by Dr. Ivey. Among 
its highlights are the following: That 
southern regional education already is 
functioning in three fields of professional 
higher education, namely: medicine, den- 
tistry, and veterinary science; that under 
this program a total of 388 students in 
these three fields, of whom 207 are white 
and 181 are Negro, are this year attend- 
ing institutions of higher learning in 
southern States other than their own; 
that the funds which make this program 
possible are entirely State funds; that 
plans are already under way to extend 
this program into the fields of social 
work, forestry, and graduate work; and 
that the southern States through this 
program, devised by the States, financed 
by the States, controlled by the States, 
and operated by the States, are giving a 
Positive demonstration that while they 
insist upon States’ rights, they also pro- 
pose to recognize and meet State respon- 
sibilities. 

Mr. President, one indication of the 
large amount of public interest in the 
possibilities of this program is found in 
the number of articles written about it in 
recent months. As long ago as last July, 
Benjamin Fine, the eminent education 
editor of the New York Times, wrote in 
his column “Education in Review”: 

It is clear that the project is exceedingly 
significant. It can help the South build and 
develop a sound system of graduate and pro- 
fessional schools that will be the equal of any 
in the country. The implications not only 
for the South but for the-rest of the country 
are far-reaching. A new pattern has ap- 
peared in higher education that will have a 
profound influence on colleges and univer- 
sities everywhere, 
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Mr. President, so excellent is the article 
written by Dr. Benjamin Fine, as pub- 
lished in full in the New York Times of 
July 24, 1949, that at this time I ask 
unanimous consent to have it printed in 
full at this point in the Recor», as a part 
of my remarks, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


EDUCATION IN REvIEW—REGIONAL System Is 
SEEN AS A GREAT ADVANCE IN HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION IN THE SOUTH 

(By Benjamin Fine) 

In a move expected to have vast education- 
al implications, 11 Southern States have en- 
tered upon a mutual plan to aid one another 
in developing a sound program of higher 
education. For the first time in the history 
of this country, a regional system of educa- 
tion has been established. It will go into 
effect this fall. 

For the time being the plan will cover only 
the fields of medicine, dentistry, and veter- 
inary medicine. Under this project, the col- 
leges and universities that now maintain 
such graduate schools will admit students 
from other States. They will be accepted on 
the same basis as residents of the States 
where these regional centers are situated. 
In this way, it is hoped, the South will be 
able to develop strong professional schools 
on a regional basis. Because of the tremen- 
dous expense involved in setting up a medi- 
cal school, for example, it will be cheaper for 
a State to send its students to a medical 
school that already exists in a nearby State, 

Last month a Board of Control for South- 
ern Regional Education was created by ac- 
tion of 10 State legislatures—Arkansas, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
and Tennessee. Virginia has been admitted 
pending removal of certain legal objections. 
Alabama, Texas, and West Virginia are ex- 
pected to join soon. 

Various reasons prompted the creation of 
this board. For some time southern educa- 
tors have recognized the fact that they could 
not hope to set up all the educational facili- 
ties needed on a State-wide basis. They knew 
that if they were to offer their students an 
adequate program of higher education they 
would have to cooperate and pool their re- 
sources, 

COMPOSITION OF BOARD 

The operation of the plan is simple. The 
board of control membership will include 
the Governor and three members—one a Ne- 
gro—for each participating State. 

Four institutions will provide services in 
veterinary medicine—Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Tuskegee Institute, the University 
of Georgia, and Oklahoma A, & M, College. 
They will accept 119 first-year students under 
the regional arrangements, and will receive 
$1,000 per student from the States. Seven 
unhiversities—Duke, Emory, Louisiana State, 
Meharry Medical College, Tennessee, Tulane, 
and Vanderbilt—will admit 187 medical stu- 
dents, at $1,500 per student. Six institutions 
will provide services in dentistry—Emory, 
Loyola of Louisiana, Maryland, Medical Col- 
lege of Virginia, Meharry, and Tennessee. 
They will accept 210 students, and the States 
will pay them $1,500 per student. 

Under the pooling arrangement, the uni- 
versities will select the students according 
to their own admission policies and stand- 
ards. However, the States will certify stu- 
dents as eligible, based on criteria that they 
establish. Under present plans, 233 white 
students and 231 Negro students will receive 
training in 1949-50 at a cost of $1,500,000 to 
the States. The plan will have no effect on 
present segregation policies; white and Negro 
students will continue to attend their own 
respective schools. 
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FURTHER DEVELOPMENT EXPECTED 


Other fields are now under consideration. 
Regional arrangements may ultimately be 
adopted in graduate studies, social work, 
architecture, forestry, engineering, agricul- 
tural, and professional education. Moreover, 
according to the sponsors of the regional 
plan, other methods through which the in- 
stitutions of higher learning can jointly 
serve the needs of the South might include 
joint use of research facilities, exchange of 
faculty members, and voluntary specializa- 
tion. 

According to Dr. John E. Ivey, Jr., direc- 
tor of the regional board, the widespread 
support that has been received from the 
South indicates that the new project will 
expand. He points out that by planning as 
a region the South can provide itself with 
the leadership, the imagination, and the 
skills which it needs. 

Southern educators point out that the 
South has been dependent upon institutions 
in other regions for the training of leaders 
in many fields. In many Southern States 
no institution offers courses at the doctor 
of philosophy level in any field. 

Regionalism in education, the university 
officials hold, is a way to improve both the 
quality and the quantity of advanced col- 
lege training at a minimum cost. For exam- 
ple, there are five veterinary medical schools 
within the region. To provide plant facilities 
and develop a first-class veterinary college 
would cost close to $3,000,000. Thus the 
savings to a State under the regional plan 
will be considerable. Besides, it will help 
existing institutions strengthen their pro- 
grams, rather than add other possibly second- 
rate ones to compete with the universities 
that now serve the South. 

Enthusiastic support for the regional plan 
‘was expressed last week by Millard F. Cald- 
well, former Governor of Florida, chairman 
of the board of control. Mr. Caldwell said 
that the Southern States, working together, 
could build the finest system of higher edu- 
cation in the United States or the world. 
He said the alternative, on a State-wide 
rather than regional basis would mean that 
southern education would continue to imp 
along, unable to meet the total needs of the 
region. 

DUPLICATION OF EFFORT 

It is obvious, Mr. Caldwell went on, that 
many States are duplicating what others are 
doing and in many fields none is doing a 
first-rate job. Various fields are wholly 
ignored. No State, he pointed out, can sup- 
ply the best in every phase of education, 
because of lack of money or because of in- 
sufficient students to create an adequate 
school. Regional planning and cooperation 
appear to be the answer. 

Other sections of the country have mani- 
fested an interest in similar programs for 
their own needs. Dr. John Dale Russell, 
Director of the Division of Higher Education, 
United States Office of Education, believes 
that the pattern of cooperative support now 
being developed on a regional basis in the 
South can be extended ultimately to all the 
States and Territories. In fact, the Ameri- 
can Council on Education is planning to call 
together representatives from various groups 
some time this fall to see if the regional plan 
can be put into practice elsewhere. 

According to President Colgate W. Darden 
of the University of Virginia, the southern 
regional program will measurably stimulate 
and improve college and university facilities 
for both white and colored students. This 
plan, he stressed, is not in any way a racial 
one, as it will improve educational facilities 
for both whites and Negroes, 

Tulane University, participating in the 
regional program in medicine, is confident 
that the plan will strengthen higher educa- 
tion as it will eliminate duplication of fa- 
cilities, Similarly, the president of Louisi- 
ana State University sees two strengthening 
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effects on educational facilities in the South: 
(1) It will provide immediately some expan- 
sion of professional education, and (2) the 
agitation and planning in connection with 
regional education will add to the general 
concern about education in the South, 
LOW-COST SPECIALIZED ‘TRAINING 

The University of Tennessee, an ardent 
supporter of the regional plan since its incep- 
tion, considers regional education a sensible 
method of giving southern youth the highest 
quality of specialized training at a minimum 
cost.. The plan enables each participating 
institution to build exceptionally strong 
staffs in selected specialized fields instead of 
spreading its financial resources too thinly 
over a greater area of advanced studies, 

From the standpoint of a privately en- 
dowed institution, the immediate effect of 
the regional plan, Emory University notes, 
will be to provide financial support in ex- 
tremely expensive fields of professional edu- 
cation. 

Meharry Medical College, where Negro stu- 
dents are trained, has signed a contract with 
the regional council to enroll competent 
students of the States in this region. Presi- 
dent M. Don Clawson observes that it costs 
about $2,000 a year to educate a medical 
student. The tuition is $500, and now with 
the $1,500 that will be received from the 
State sending a student, the college will be 
in a sounder financial condition. 

It is clear that the project is exceedingly 
significant. It can help the South build and 
develop a sound system of graduate and pro- 
fessional schools that will be the equal of 
any in the country. The implications not 
only for the South but for the rest of the 
country are far-reaching, A new pattern has 
appeared in higher education that will have 
a profound influence on colleges and uni- 
versities everywhere. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, an- 
other article on the subject is found in 
Phylon, the Atlanta University Review of 
Race and Culture, just off the press. The 
article is entitled “Regional Education: 
An Experiment in Democracy,” by Dr. 
John E. Ivey, Jr., the director of the re- 
gional board. This article closes with 
the statement: 

This is an experiment in regional action. 
It is an effort to make democracy work within 
States and localities. Success in this ven- 
ture has implications far beyond education 
and far beyond the borders of the South. 
Always, visions of a stronger Nation must 
form the pattern into which regions of the 
United States find their place. 


Mr. President, I am pleased to call to 
the attention of the Senators a group of 
interesting articles on this subject in the 
January issue of Higher Education, pub- 
lished by the United States Office of Ed- 
ucation, which issue is entirely devoted 
to the discussion of regional action in 
higher education. In this issue a distin- 
guished group of educators pay tribute 
to the possibilities of interstate action in 
education and also to southern leader- 
ship in creating the first of such pro- 
grams in the Nation’s history. For ex- 
ample, Dr. Arthur J. Klein, dean emeri- 
tus of the College of Education at Ohio 
State University, says: 

It is significant to note that the largest 
degree of leadership in the practical devel- 
opment of the ideas and the techniques of 
regionalism in higher education has been 
provided by the South. 


He also notes that— 
The degree of success thus far attained has 
been won by overcoming institutional, State 
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governmental, and social localisms in a re- 
gion where these characteristics have been 
supposed to be especially stubborn. 


Some of the other outstanding con- 
tributors to this issue of Higher Educa- 
tion are Hon; Millard F. Caldwell, former 
Governor of Florida, and now chairman 
of the Board of Control for Southern Re- 
gional Education: Dr. William T. Sanger, 
president of the Medical College of Vir- 
ginia; Dr. R. S. Sugg, dean of the Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute School of 
Veterinary Medicine; Dr. G. D. Hum- 
phrey, president of the University of Wy- 
oming; and Dr. Ralph T. Esterquest, who 
is director of the Midwest’s Interlibrary 
Center. 

Mr. President, because of the wide- 
spread interest in these articles, I have 
had placed on the desk of each Senator 
a copy of the January issue of Higher 
Education. Let me again call the at- 
tention of the Senators now present to 
the fact that the editors of the January 
issue of the magazine, Higher Educa- 
tion, which is printed on the subject of 
higher education, by the United States 
Office of Education, have thought so 
highly of this experiment in the field of 
regional education in the South, that 
they have literally devoted the entire 
issue of the magazine, from cover to 
cover, to the consideration of that sub- 
ject matter. Senators will find it well 
treated by prominent educators from all 
parts of the United States. I particu- 
larly ask and express the hope that Sena- 
tors will not lose sight of the fact that 
upon the desk of each Senator is placed 
a copy of the January issue of the maga- 
zine, Higher Education. 

And so, Mr. President and Senators, I 
hope that it is both timely and appropri- 
ate to invite your attention to the South 
with its pioneer program of regional edu- 
cation, the first in the Nation. It is with 
pleasure and pride that I note that the 
former Governor of my State, Hon. Mil- 
lard F. Caldwell, who was one of the 
leaders in initiating this program, is still 
actively devoting a large portion of his 
time to this important work as chairman 
of the Board of Control for Southern 
Regional Education. I do not intend to 
imply that leadership for such develop- 
ments exists only in the South. In 1946 
the Western States formed their Inter- 
state Committee on Institutional Care. 
That group has conducted studies of, 
first, the value of regional training in- 
stitutions for the deaf, the blind, and 
the cerebral palsied; and, second, the 
‘handling on a regional basis of juvenile 
delinquents, women criminals, and men- 
tal patients. These same States now are 
concerned with setting up machinery to 
broaden their regional interests to in- 
clude the field of higher education. At 
the Western Governors’ Conference last 
November, Governor Caldwell reviewed 
the southern program. As I understand 
it, the Western Governors passed a reso- 
lution adopting the basic ideas of the 
southern plan. They have much leader- 
ship in such men as Gov. William Lee 
Knous, of Colorado, and President G. D. 
Humphrey, of the University of Wyo- 
ming. 

(At this point, Mr. HoLLaND yielded 
to Mr. MARTIN and Mr. SALTONSTALL, 
for remarks upon the two hundred and 
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forty-fourth anniversary of the birth of 
Benjamin Franklin, which remarks ap- 
pear in the Record at the conclusion of 
Mr. HOLLAND’S speech.) 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, it was 
a pleasure to yield to the distinguished 
Senator from Pennsylvania and the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Massachusetts, 
because I am sure that every citizen of 
the United States, whether he lives in the 
good State of the birth of Benjamin 
Franklin, the State of Massachusetts, or 
in the State where he rose to such glory 
and honor, the State of Pennsylvania, 
feels that he, individually, has a personal 
interest and concern in Benjamin Frank- 
lin and in the giving of proper honor 
and recognition to this day. Certainly 
the citizens of Florida, I am sure, would 
want me to say, though at the time of the 
birth of Benjamin Franklin Florida was 
and had been for a long time, an area 
over which the armies of Spain held 
jurisdiction and in which Spanish func- 
tions and Spanish customs and even the 
Spanish language prevailed, we claim a 
common heritage in the fine things which 
were done by Benjamin Franklin for all 
Americans everywhere. 

Now, to continue the trend of my state- 
ment, I am happy to call attention to 
the interest of the New England States. 
It so happens that this part of my re- 
marks comes down to the New England 
States, so I shall hope that the distin- 
tinguished Senator from Massachu- 
setts, with whom I have just been ex- 
changing compliments, will pay heed to 
this portion of my remarks. 

I am happy to call attention to the 
interest of the New England States. 

Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Con- 
necticut have joined together in forming 
a New England Educational Council. 
The present task of the council is, first, 
to prepare an inventory of educational 


services needed in New England, and sec- 


ond, to prepare an inventory of educa- 
tional services now available. The re- 
sults of these studies will be used, I 
believe, to recommend specific opportu- 
nities for coordination among the States 
in their educational planning and in the 
effective use of their present facilities. 

Last June the Board of Control for 
Southern Regional Education was for- 
mally organized at Daytona Beach, Flor- 
ida. At that time, Dr. John Dale Russell, 
director, division of higher education of 
the United States, spoke of the move- 
ment as “an historic step in education 
that is certain to have an important ef- 
fect upon the whole country.” This re- 
mark was a forerunner to the question: 
“What does regional action in higher 
education hold for the planning of na- 
tional movements in higher education?” 
And a number of representatives from 
the regions I have mentioned have been 
working on this problem as well as think- 
ing how they might best share with the 
Nation the experiences of the several re- 
gions now in action. Dr. George F. Zook, 
president of the American Council on 
Education, I am told, has taken the lead 
here by sponsoring planning meetings of 
those interested in and concerned with 
these questions. It is premature to pre- 
dict, but I suspect that some significant 
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developments for interregional collabo- 
ration will shortly result. , 

In summary, the States have oppor- 
tunity to solve a great many of their 
problems by interstate planning and ac- 
tion. Thus far, the Southern States are 
giving a successful demonstration of 
how, through joining hands across State 
borders, they can produce a system of 
higher education which will raise the 
social and economic level of the region. 

Mr. President, I now ask unanimous 
consent to have inserted in the RECORD 
at this point as a part of my remarks, 
and for the information of the Congress, 
a partial bibliography of materials re- 
lating to activities of the Board of Con- 
trol for Southern Regional Education, 
and its predecessor, the Regional Council 
for Education. 

There being no objection, the bibli- 
ography was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


PARTIAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MATERIALS RELATING 
TO ACTIVITIES OF BOARD OF CONTROL FOR 
SOUTHERN REGIONAL EDUCATION AND ITS 
PREDECESSOR, THE REGIONAL COUNCIL FOR 
EDUCATION 


Millard F. Caldwell, Legal Aspects of the 
Regional Plan for Higher Education. Higher 
Education, volume VI, No. 9, January 1, 1950, 
ooh D. C.: U. S. Office of Educa- 

on. 

John E. Ivey, Jr., and William J. McGloth- 
lin, The South’s Evolving Pattern of Regional 
Planning in Higher Education. Higher Edu- 
cation, volume VI, No. 9, January 1, 1950, 
. D. C.: U. S. Office of Educa- 

on). 

Arthur J. Klein, Regionalism in Higher 
Education. Higher Education, volume VI, No, 
9, January 1, 1950. (Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
Office of Education.) 

William T. Sanger, Regional Planning for 
Medical and Related Education. Higher 
Education, volume VI, No. 9, January 1, 1950. 
Ser gton, D. C.: U. S. Office of Educa- 

on. 

R. S. Sugg, Regional Planning in Veteri- 
nary Medical Training. Higher Education, 
volume VI, No. 9, January 1, 1950. (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: U. S. Office of Education.) 

Henry Lesesne, Regionalism in Education, 
New York Herald Tribune, December 3, 1949, 

John E. Ivey, Jr., Regional Education: It 
Is Working in the South. State Govern- 
ment, volume XXII, No. 12, December 1949. 
(Chicago, Ill.: The Council of State Govern- 
ments.) 

John E. Ivey, Jr., Building a Better Region 
Through Higher Education, an address before 
the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, Houston, Tex., November 
80, 1949. (Mimeographed, to be published in 
The Southern Association Quarterly.) 

William J. McGlothlin, The First Year of 
Regional Education, an address before the 
Section on Medical Education and Hospital 
Training, Southern Medical Association, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, November 16, 1949. (Mimeo- 
graphed.) 

School Compacts in the South, Express 
News Letter, volume XI, No. 8 (October 17, 
1949). (Washington, D. C.: Educational 
Press Association.) 

Gordon Browning, Leadership Needs of the 
South: A Challenge to Graduate Education. 
(Atlanta, Ga.: Commission on Development 
of Graduate Studies, Board of Control for 
Southern Regional Education.) October 
1949. 

The Nation's First Regional Educational 
Program, Educator’s Washington Dispatch, 
(Washington, D. C.: Educator's Washington 
Dispatch.) October 13, 1949, 

J. D. Wiliams, Regional Pacts as an 
Answer to Educational Inequalities, College 
and University Business, October 1949, 
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John E. Ivey, Jr., Regional Education: An 
Experiment in Democracy. Phylon: The At- 
lanta University Review of Race and Culture, 
volume X, No. 4, fourth quarter, 1949. (At- 
lanta, Ga., Atlanta University.) 

Ten Reasons Why the Regional School Plan 
Is Opposed. New Orleans: The Southern 
Conference Educational Fund, Inc, Un- 
dated. 

Benjamin Fine, Regional System Is Seen 
as a Great Advance in Higher Education in 
the South. Education in Review. New York 
Times, July 24, 1949. 

Regional Cooperation in Higher Education: 
A Progress Report. Atlanta, Ga.: Board of 
Control for Southern Regional Education, 
July 1949. 

Regional Action in Higher Education. A 
quarterly news letter published by the Board 
of Control for Southern Regional Education, 
volume I, Nos. 1, 2, and 3; volume I, No. 1. 

Edgar W. Knight, A Unique Plan for Edu- 
cational Administration. School Manage- 
ment, March 18, 1949. 

William J. McGlothlin, The Regional Coun- 
cil for Education: A g Is Made, 
The Journal of Southeastern Research, Jan- 
uary 1949, 

William J. McGlothlin, Regional Boot- 
straps for Higher Education. Higher Educa- 
tion, V, January 1, 1949. 

Clyde L, Ball, Constitutionality of the Pro- 
posed Plan for Professional Education of the 
Southern Negro. Vanderbilt Law Review, I, 
April 1948. 

Charles H. Thompson, Extension of Segre- 
gation Through Regional Schools, editorial 
comment in the Journal of Negro Education, 
volume XVII, No. 2, Spring, 1948. (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Howard University.) 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President and 
Senators, great progress has been made 
in the field of regional education, and 
further progress will be made not only in 
the South, but elsewhere in the United 
States. The Congress, as you know, be- 
cause of the failure of the Senate to take 
favorable action, has not given its con- 
sent to the southern regional education 
compact, and the opponents strongly 
assert that consent is not necessary. The 
question of approval or disapproval, of 
course, is not now before the Senate, but 
I call to the attention of the Senators, 
Mr. President, that the States have, up 
to now, hesitated, and properly so, to ex- 
pend large sums of money as capital out- 
lays across State lines for the expansion 
of old or the creation of new educational 
facilities, because of the lack of con- 
gressional approval. Under the present 
situation the program is to all practical 
intents and purposes confined to the 
complete utilization of existing facilities 
and a wider distribution and availability 
of existing opportunities to the youth of 
the cooperating States. I hope and be- 
lieve that congressional approval will 
come at a later date, and I urge all Sen- 
ators to study carefully the splendid work 
being accomplished for both Negro and 
white citizens under the southern re- 
gional education program. 

TWO HUNDRED AND FORTY-FOURTH 

ANNIVERSARY OF THE BIRTH OF 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


During the delivery of Mr. HOLLAND'S 


speech, 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, this be- 
ing the two hundred and forty-fourth 
anniversary of the birth of Benjamin 
Franklin, I intended to speak for a few 
minutes, but, owing to the pressures of 
time in the Senate, I ask unanimous con- 
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sent to have my remarks printed at this 
point in the RECORD: 

There being no objection, Mr. MarTIN’s 
statement was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. President, today is the two hundred 
and forty-fourth anniversary of the birth of 
Benjamin Franklin, benefactor of all man- 
kind, foremost champion of human liberty 
and one of the illustrious authors of Ameri- 
can independence. 

The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
proudly proclaims Benjamin Franklin as its 
first citizen. I am happy, on this anniver- 
sary, to pay tribute to his greatness and to 
recall, in praise and gratitude, his vast con- 
tribution to world progress and to the glory 
of the American Republic. 

I am glad to recall also that tuis year 
marks the two hundredth anniversary of 
Franklin’s first election to the General 
Assembly of Pennsylvania, of which he later 
became president, and thereby Governor of 
the State. 

Mr. President, every activity in Dr. Frank- 
lin’s many-sided career was touched with 
genius. He won world-wide fame as an au- 
thor, scientist, philosopher, statesman, and 
diplomat, But he took great pride in his 
skill as a crafisman and his success as a 
businessman, 

More than any other man of his time he 
looked into the future with prophetic vision 
and gave of his wisdom for the benefit of 
every generation of Americans. 

Benjamin Franklin had a clear under- 
standing of the nature of individual freedom, 
He recognized its priceless value in the af- 
fairs of men and nations. He had unlimited 
faith in the capacity of man for self-goy- 
ernment. 

He recognized honesty, industry, thrift, 
tolerance, and liberty as the prime essentials 
of national progress and individual welfare. 

Liberty was the goal toward which he di- 
rected his countrymen at a time when much 
of the world suffered under the misrule of 
despots and tyrants. 

His philosophy of individual freedom was 
expressed in his words which I now quote: 

“They that can give up essential liberty to 
obtain a little temporary safety deserve 
neither liberty nor safety.” 

Franklin's words have come down to us 
through the years as an axiom of true Amer- 
icanism. His warning should be remem- 
bered wherever the temptation is held out 
to sacrifice liberty in exchange for so-called 
security. 

Today, as in Franklin’s time, liberty can- 
not be taken for granted. It cannot survive 
when people place reliance upon government 
for security rather than upon their own ef- 
forts. 

Well known in the writings of Dr. Frank- 
lin is a philosophical dissertation, told in 
simple language, and warning against the 
folly of paying too high a price for that which 
seems so attractive and so desirable. 

The theme of this essay was based on a 
youthful experience when he bought a whis- 
tle paying four times its real worth. From 
that unprofitable transaction came the ad- 
vice he gave in later years. 

“Don’t pay too much for your whistle.” 

“I conceive,” wrote Dr. Franklin, “that a 
great part of the miseries of mankind are 
brought upon them by false estimates they 
have made of the value of things and by their 
giving too much for their whistles.” 

Dr. Franklin’s reasoning is just as trust- 
worthy and his conclusions just as valid to- 
day as they were in his day. 

Liberty is too precious to be traded away 
for the attractive but deceptive promise of 
happiness and security to be provided by a 
paternalistic government. 

Let us follow the teachings of Benjamin 
Franklin rather than the present-day expo- 
nents of an easy way of life. 
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Let us not make false estimates of the 
value of nonessentials in our pursuit of 
happiness. 


Let us so shape our lives and the destinies 
of our Republic so that future generations 
shall not say of us that we paid dear, very 
dear, of our precious liberties in exchange 
for security that had no more real value than 
the whistle of Franklin's boyhood. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
coming as I do from the birthplace of 
Benjamin Franklin, I desire to join in 
the statement of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, as I did last year, on this anni- 
versary of Franklin’s birth. 

Mr. MARTIN. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts for 
his remark. 


CHINA, FORMOSA, AND THE FAR EASTERN 
POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. FERGUSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield for the 
purpose of permitting me to suggest the 
absence of a quorum, with the under- 
standing that it will not prejudice his 
right to the floor? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield for that pur- 
pose under those circumstances. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Tuomas of Oklahoma in the chair), The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 


and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Hill 
Anderson Hoey Millikin 
Benton Holland Mundt 
Brewster Humphrey Murray 
Bricker Hunt Myers 
Bridges Ives Neely 
Butler Jenner O’Conor 
Johnson, Colo. O'Mahoney 
Capehart Johnson, Tex. Pepper 
Cordon J S. C. Robertson 
Darby Kefauver Russell 
Donnell Kem Saltonstall 
Douglas Kerr Schoeppel 
Downey Kilgore Smith, Maine 
Dworshak Knowland Sparkman 
Eastland Langer 
Ecton Leahy Taylor 
Ellender * 
Ferguson Lodge Thomas, Utah 
Flanders Long Thye 
Frear Lucas Tobey 
Pulbright McCarran dings 
George McCarthy Vandenberg 
Gillette McClellan atkins 
Graham McFarland Wherry 
Green McKellar Wiley 
Gurney McMahon 
Hayden Magnuson Withers 
Hendrickson Malone Young 
Hickenlooper Martin 


The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, one 
of the critical problems before the Con- 
gress during the past 2 or 3 years has 
been the quest to discover the key 
to the great Chinese puzzle presented by 
our far eastern policy. I think the key 
lies within the very snarl which makes 
the picture so puzzling, and I shall pro- 
ceed to state what I believe it to be. 

In self-imposed blindness we have 
entered, beginning at Yalta, into a whole 
series of agreements with the Commu- 
nists which now come back to haunt us 
in the form of our conflicting and con- 
fusing policies. Each one of those agree- 
ments, if adhered to, would have held 
some promise for a world of peace and 
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friendship. But each has proved to be 
merely one of the traps set by persons 
who do not know the meaning of good 
faith or principle. Those persons are the 
Communists. 

Each agreement has carried with it a 
moral commitment, which we have 
sought to preserve. Our insistence on 
observing our moral obligations has left 
us far out on the limb time after time in 
the hard and cruel realities of world 
politics. 

A gentleman is no match for a scoun- 
drel, or a Communist. 

It follows that now is the time to take 
off the gloves and adopt a policy as real- 
istic as that of the Communists. 

The many agreements I have men- 
tioned have had these tragic effects: 

First. They have violated the essential 
principle of open covenants, openly ar- 
rived at, and have nourished secret 
diplomacy. 

Second. They have confused Congress, 
the people of the United States, and the 
nations of the world, as to where we 
stand from day to day. 

Third. They have contained provisions 
which themselves violate international 
law. The cover-up practices and policies 
that result have further jeopardized our 
world position and our reputation for 
integrity. 

Fourth. They have clouded the high 
purpose of bipartisanship in foreign 
policy, because they have shown how 
little the administration really cared for 
bipartisanship. It has been said the bi- 
partisan policy was never called into use 
for the take-off, but only for the crash 
landing. Our Formosan policy, for in- 
stance, was formulated in a secret note 
at least as early as last October, and re- 
affirmed in another secret memorandum 
dated December 23. Such secrecy does 
nothing but kick bipartisanship out the 
window. And it has gone further, be- 
cause not only have Republicans been 
shut off from discussing matters of 
fundamental policy, but even Democrats 
in Congress have been notified only after 
the fact. 

Fifth. They cause our representatives 
in the United Nations to do one thing 
while the State Department has secretly 
decided on another policy. 

Sixth. They have misled the Defense 
Department, the Chiefs of Staff, and the 
Security Council, who are concerned 
with the defense questions which follow 
from our foreign policy. For instance, 
it is clear that the State Department 
allowed the Chiefs of Staff to indulge in 
shadow boxing with the Security Coun- 
cil prior to the meeting of December 29, 
1949, which presumably was a meeting 
to decide the Formosan question. The 
State Department had already decided 
that issue. 

These are not the criticisms of a Re- 
publican. They are statements of fact. 
They are based on the record. They are 
important because they are the basis of 
questions which are being asked today 
by keen-minded Americans whose only 
interest is peace. 

These are mistakes of the past which 
must be avoided in the future. These 
mistakes must not be repeated in the 
recognition of Communist China. 
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In the conflict between our ideology 
and communism, we need China and the 
Chinese on our side. For, first, one-half 
of the population of the world is located 
in Asia; and, second, one-half of Asia's 
population is in China. Her size, loca- 
tion, and resources make her the politi- 
cal and economic center of gravity in 
the east. 

We recognized this when we made 
the Republic of China, which was a 
friend of the United States, a perma- 
nent member of the Security Council of 
the United Nations. 

The avowed purpose of communism, 


whether it be in Russia, China, Lugosla- 


via, or Czechoslovakia, is to destroy capi- 
talism. The conflict is global. It is for 
the minds of men. We must not forget 
we are on the defensive. 

There can be no security in Europe, 
in the North Atlantic, or even in Amer- 
ica, no real security anywhere, so long 
as communism is in a position to impose 
itself anywhere by force or infiltration, 
for all Communists are committed to the 
destruction of persons and peoples who 
oppose totalitarianism; all Communists 
imitate the Soviet regime, use its meth- 
ods, and follow the Moscow party lines. 

Recognition of Red China by any coun- 
try which has been engaged in the fight 
to contain world communism is surren- 
der on another front of the cold war. 

If we recognize Red China, we com- 
pletely abandon the hopes of all the peo- 
ple of the world, particularly those in 
southeastern Asia, who look to us for 
leadership in any effort to resist the in- 
roads of communism. Economic assist- 
ance, or whatever else of that nature is 
planned, cannot buy faith in us if we 
place our stamp of approval on Commu- 
nist aggression by recognizing the Chi- 
nese Reds. 

A recent editorial in the New York 
Times aptly sums up the far-eastern 
situation. It was written after the 
President’s press announcement of Jan- 
uary 5 on Formosa. It has even more 
biting application today than it had at 
the time it was written. The editorial 
said: 

We have been bamboozled, outsmarted, and 
trapped into political and moral paralysis 
which was precisely what the Kremlin in- 
tended. There is only one thing left for us 
to do. We must retrench, regroup, and re- 
form. We have admitted that the moral 
battlefield is lost. We dare not then lose 
the next one by the same processes of hesi- 
tation, divided counsel, and evasion. 


The China question and the Formosa 
matter are not closed issues. Their 
nature does not permit them to be locked 
away like skeletons in a closet. Too 
many questions remain to be answered, 
and events may provide responses which 
no locked door can muffle. 

We have yet to have an authoritative 
opinion, freely expressed, on the stra- 
tegic importance of Formosa. 

It now looks as if the Senate of the 
United States will be stymied on the 
question of Formosa's strategic impor- 
tance until January 26, the date set for 
the appearance of the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Secretary 
of National Defense before the Foreign 
Relations Committee. 
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A quick glance, however, at its history 
and geography should emphasize the 
strategic importance of Formosa. It 
contains 13,429 square miles of territory. 
It lies about 100 miles off the east coast 
of China. At one place it is only 90 miles 
offshore. Okinawa is to its north, and 
the Philippines are only 457 air miles 
away to the south and east. Japan is 780 
air miles to the north and east. 

The population is 6,500,000, of whom 
the main group is Chinese, mostly from 
the Chinese mainland provinces of Fu- 
kien and Kwangtung. The former na- 
tives number about 150,000, of whom 30,- 
000 are still classed as savages.. This 
makes Formosa predominantly Chinese 
and these Chinese have maintained close 
contact with their kinfolk on the main- 
land. 

Japan has treated Formosa as of great 
strategic value since 1895 when it was 
ceded by the Chinese to Japan under 
the terms of the treaty following the 
Sino-Japanese War. Japan built it up 
as an island fortress for its future ag- 
gression. After Pearl Harbor Japan used 
Formosa to launch her attack upon the 
Philippines and Hongkong and to move 
southward to conquer the British Empire 
in southeast Asia. 

General Douglas MacArthur, in a 
warning placed before the National Se- 
curity Council and reported in the New 
York Herald Tribune of December 30, 
1949, stated that— 

1, Communist possession of Formosa would 
endanger the Philippines, American-held 
Okinawa and perhaps even Japan, and that 

2. Communist drives made possible by & 
Formosa base might eventually push Ameri- 
ca’s defenses back to the Marianas, the Ha- 
waiian Islands, and the Pacific coast. 


Strategic considerations must cover 
the possibilities should Formosa ever be 
occupied by an unfriendly power. This 
would be the case if the Communist 
Government of China occupied it, for it 
would be the same as though it were oc- 
cupied by the Soviet Union. 

On January 5, 1950, a New York Times 
dispatch from Moscow said: 

Soviet press comment made plain today 
that the new Chinese Government of Mao 
Tse-tung could be certain of the full support 
of the Soviet Union in efforts to establish 
sovereignty over Formosa, 


With absolute certainty, the Chinese 
Communists are planning an invasion of 
Formosa as soon as the winter monsoon 
season in the Formosa Straits is over, 
which would be by early spring. 

I am not satisfied at all that the legal 
status of Formosa, and our responsibility 
for it can be easily dismissed either. 
That is a subject which has not been 
fully explored in the debate of the past 
10 days. I believe it is a subject which 
demands penetrating analysis, for it in- 
volves our national integrity. 

I should like to examine that subject 
briefly at this time before proceeding to 
my further remarks on our future policy 
in the Far East and in our world-wide 
struggle with the forces of communism, 

The President, in his January 5 state- 
ment, cited the provisions of the Cairo 
and Potsdam declarations as governing 
the status of Formosa. 
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The Cairo declaration was issued De- 
cember 1, 1943, by President Roosevelt, 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, and 
Prime Minister Churchill. After a state- 
ment of general purposes for pressing 
the war in the Pacific, they stated: 

Tt is their (the Allies) purpose that Japan 
shall be stripped of all the islands in the 
Pacific which she has seized or occupied since 
the beginning of the First World War in 
1914, and that all the territories Japan has 
stolen from the Chinese, such as Manchuria, 
Formosa, and the Pescadores, shall be re- 
stored to the Republic of China. 


Note that the term, “Republic of 
China,” is used. 

This 1943 declaration was seriously 
compromised by the secret Yalta agree- 
ment of early 1945, which promised Rus- 
sia certain rights in Manchuria. How- 
ever that may be, the Potsdam declara- 
tion of July 26, 1945, reiterated the Cairo 
terms in a proclamation defining terms 
for Japanese surrender, as follows: 

The terms of the Cairo declaration shall be 
carried out and Japanese sovereignty shall be 
limited to the islands of Honshu, Hokkaido, 
Kyushu, and such minor islands as we de- 
termine. 


The Potsdam declaration was signed 
by President Truman and Prime Min- 
ister Churchill and was concurred in by 
the President of the National Govern- 
ment of China. Russia announced its 
adherence to this declaration when it 
declared war on Japan August 5, 1945. 

In accordance with these surrender 
terms Chinese Nationalist troops were 
designated to occupy Formosa when the 
Japanese surrendered. 

What has happened subsequently 
raises the question of that island’s legal 
status. 

It has always been my understanding 
and belief that international law requires 
that territorial changes pursuant to a 
surrender be accomplished only by a 
treaty. That feature of international 
law has particular importance under our 
constitutional system, because treaties 
are made by the President of the United 
States “by and with the consent of the 
Senate.” 

It appears, however, that something 
else has happened with respect to For- 
mosa, 

Note that the statements issued at 
Cairo and Potsdam were purely declara- 
tory inform. But pursuant to them, as 
the President said in his January 5 
statement, “Formosa was surrendered to 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek and for 
the past 4 years the United States and 
other allied powers have accepted the 
exercise of authority over the island.” 

What he said in effect was that by our 
conduct we are estopped to apply inter- 
national law. 

All the other countries of the world, in- 
cluding those in the Pacific, have a right 
to expect that we will not conduct our- 
selves in a way to wreck the principles 
of international law. Yet we have done 
just that. Take the application of the 
Atlantic Charter to Formosa. 

The people of Formosa had a right to 
expect that the Atlantic Charter would 
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be applied in their case. The Atlantic 
Charter says: 
They (the signatories)— 


And the United States of America was 
one of the signatories to the Atlantic 
Charter— 

They (the signatories) desire to see no 
territorial changes that do not accord with 


the freely expressed wishes of the people 
concerned. 


And— 

They respect the right of all peoples to 
choose the form of government under which 
they will itve; and they wish to see sovereign 
rights and seif-government restored to those 
who have been forcibly deprived of them. 


Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
McFartanp in the chair). Does the 
Senator from Michigan yield to the Sen- 
ator from Colorado? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That part of the 
Atlantic Charter, of course, has been 
violated, and most flagrantly and atro- 
ciously in most all our peace arrange- 
ments; has it not? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I agree with the 
Senator. But I think we should apply 
the principles of the Atlantic Charter if 
we are going to implement, let us say, a 
press declaration which attempts to give 
away Formosa. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes; I yield to the 
Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I am delighted that 
the Senator from Michigan is entering 
into this field of inquiry, because I think 
there should be a foundation in the de- 
bate resting on the legal situation so far 
as Formosa is concerned. I think that 
involves the question of whether our 
military leaders during wartime can 
make permanent disposition of con- 
quered territory. If they can do that, 
then there is no limit to the power of our 
military leaders. It seems to me they 
are entitled to make military dispositions 
and military arrangements which can 
last throughout the war, but it seems to 
me for them to assert that they can make 
permanent dispositions and permanent 
future peacetime arrangements because 
of their positions as military leaders, 
which necessarily are temporary ones, is 
to make a very swollen contention which 
runs contrary to the ultimate peace- 
treaty powers of the Senate. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I appreciate that 
contribution by the able Senator from 
Colorado, and I thank him for his re- 
marks. because they fit into the subject 
I am discussing. I think it is a subject 
which should be discussed here. I agree 
with the Senator and I am satisfied that 
in this case both the facts and the law 
agree with that analysis. 


Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will- 


the Senator yield again? 
Mr. FERGUSON. I am glad to yield. 
Mr. MILLIKIN. The question of the 
legal rights of the parties, so far as For- 
mosa is concerned, of course, makes the 
greatest difference insofar as action 
by the United States is concerned, inde- 
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pendent of communism or independent 
of that whole question. If the military 
leaders are charged in fact with hold- 
ing the acquisitions from the enemy as 
trustees for the future disposition by the 
victorious powers there is a firm legal 
basis for occupation of Formosa regard- 
less of the Communist question. 

Mr. FERGUSON, I thank the Sena- 
tor for his statement and I agree with 
it. Later in my remarks I wish to dis- 
cuss the question of trusteeship. I be- 
lieve the trusteeship of Gen. Chiang 
Kai-shek on the island of Formosa is 
the same as the trusteeship of General 
MacArthur in Japan, as the trusteeship 
of our General McCloy in Germany, and 
the trusteeship of our forces in Berlin. 
We are trustees until the peace treaty 
can be settled, and we, I am sure, would 
defend our trusteeship in Berlin, we 
would defend it in Germany, we would 
defend it in Japan. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator again yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN, If we are unwilling 
to defend our trusteeship—if that is the 
correct term for it—we are then aban- 
doning the consequences of the war, and 
we are abandoning our victory. Is not 
that clear? 

Mr.. FERGUSON. I think that is 
clear. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I congratulate the 
Senator on going into that phase of the 
question, and I hope he goes into it thor- 
oughly, because I think if that is soundly 
premised, we have a good foundation for 
the occupation of Formosa independent 
of the Communist question, and that 
gets by all this business of whether we 
are interfering in civil wars, and what 
our duties are under those circumstances, 
and whether we are making other people 
angry by sticking our nose into their 
business. It comes down to the simple 
proposition, since the territory involved 
is conquered territory, of protecting that 
conquered territory until there is a for- 
mal disposition by treaty, in which this 
body has a direct and constitutional in- 
terest. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I agree with that 
statement. It is more important because 
the Constitution of the United States 
provides that this body shall have the 
right to advise and consent to the treaty. 
Other nations may say it makes little 
difference to them, because their execu- 
tive branch might be.able to dispose of 
conquered territory differently than we 
can. But our Constitution is drawn up 
on the basis of a different philosophy. 
The philosophy is that the Senate of the 
United States shall say what the treaty 
will be at the conclusion of a war. Is 
that not correct? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. It seems so to me. 

Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes; I am glad to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Colorado. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. When we get into 
these strategic considerations, we have 
no right to occupy a country simply be- 
cause it has strategic advantages. 

Mr. FERGUSON, I agree with the 
Senator as to that. 
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Mr. MILLIKIN. If that were so, we 
could have our forces all over the world, 
because there are many countries that 
have strategic advantages, countries 
which we might invade, as against cer- 
tain future contingencies. But that 
gives us no excuse to move in. 

I should like to see laid under this 
debate the kind of foundation the Sena- 
tor from Michigan is approaching. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, the 
Cairo and Potsdam declarations would 
clearly seem to violate the terms of the 
Atlantic Charter, to which I have re- 
ferred. 

The nature of the de facto authority 
of the Republic of China over Formosa 
is another point in question. 

The Chinese Nationalists clearly be- 
lieve their authority to be complete, for 
they have set up in Formosa a govern- 
ment on the order of a provincial gov- 
ernment. It is apparent that the United 
States has not always treated the pos- 
session of Formosa as absolute, however. 
In October 1949 we demanded that the 
Nationalist Government of China do cer- 
tain things in relation to its government 
on Formosa. We even demanded that 
it change the governor of the island, 
which was done. 

Mr. President, if the President of the 
United States is correct in saying that 
we gave Formosa to the Chinese Nation- 
alist Government at the time of the Cairo 
Conference, why is it that the United 
States Government demanded certain 
reforms in the government of Formosa 
and demanded that a new governor be 
appointed? I think those facts show 
the absolute incorrectness of the state- 
ment that we did entirely give Formosa 
to the Chinese Nationalists. To the con- 
trary, it seems to me that at that time, 
in October, we had in mind that the 
status of Formosa was to be settled finally 
by a treaty. As I have just pointed out, 
we even demanded that the governor 
of Formosa be changed. 

Of course, we have not gone that far 
in our relationship with Spain; in the 
case of Spain, all we did was to recall 
our Ambassador. 

Following our demand, the governor 
of Formosa was changed; and K. C. Wu 
is now the Governor. He is the Prince- 
ton-educated former mayor of Shanghai, 
I had the opportunity to see him in For- 
mosa, just last December, and he im- 
pressed be with having a capacity to 
administer the affairs of the island. He 
has taken into office an overwhelming 
proportion of the local leaders of For- 
mosa, three of his five committee mem- 
bers being Formosans. The Assembly, 
elected by the people of Formosa, is all 
Formosan. I had an opportunity to talk 
to some of the members of their parlia- 
mentary body at the time when I was 
there. 

The State Department may say that 
the island of Formosa is ripe for revo- 
lution; but I found no evidence of that 
when I landed at the airport at Taipei, 
on Formosa. I shall give the facts upon 
which I base the statement that I found 
no such evidence. I was met there by 
Governor Chen, and we drove from the 
airport to the city—which has a popu- 
lation of more than half a million—and 
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through the streets without an escort of 
any kind. Only the chauffeur accom- 
panied us. When I returned to the air- 
port from the city, again I drove with 
the Governor, leaving the city at 6:45 
in the morning; and again we were 
driven to the airport without guard or 
without escort, other than the chauffeur. 

Mr. President, those facts are absolute 
proof, to me, that the Communists on the 
island of Formosa did not have the upper 
hand. Governor Chen is the man whom 
the Government of the United States of 
America asked to have removed as gov- 
ernor. I made inquiry from soldiers 
there on the island. I made inquiry 
from other persons. I found that the 
condition regarding Communists was 
good. It is true that Communist activi- 
ties existed, just as they exist here in 
the United States of America. But they 
were being reported by the natives— 
which clearly indicated that there was no 
foundation to the so-called revolution. 
The people of Formosa believe that the 
conduct of the United States and the 
reports which were being circulated were 
instigating allegations and rumors and 
charges of a revolution by the Commu- 
nists on the island of Formosa, in order 
that it could be taken away from the 
Chinese Nationalists. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. I ask the Senator 
whether he believes that the Chiang ad- 
ministration of the island has been a 
good one. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I shall answer that 
question in this way: For about a year, 
now, I have talked to our people in the 
embassy there, and I have talked to 
others; I have talked to Chinese; I have 
talked to members of the Formosa 
As:2mbly. They said a greg t reform was 
coming about. They said, for instance, 
that the ground rents had been reduced 
from about 60 percent, so that now not 
more than approximately 37% percent 
could be charged; that certain rehabili- 
tation, insofar as water was concerned, 
was going on; that money had been 
stabilized; and that conditions were 
much better than they had been. 

However, when we compare the Gov- 
ernment there with a government such 
as the one we have here in the United 
States, it was not good; but the people of 
Formosa, including members of the legis- 
lature who were Formosans, believed 
those reforms were taking place, that 
moze of their own people were being 
taken into the Government, and that 
conditions were much better. 

Mr. McMAHON. How long was the 
Senator from Michigan there? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I was there 2 days. 

Mr. McMAHON. How large is the 
island? 

Mr. FERGUSON. It is about 800 miles 
long by 200 miles wide. 

Mr. McMAHON. Was the Senator 
from Michigan in the capital of the 
island? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I was. 

Mr. McMAHON. Did the Senator 
from Michigan confer with the officials 
who now are administering the island 
that is to say, Chiang officials? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. 
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Mr. McMAHON. Did the Senator 
from Michigan go to any other city or 
any town in the interior? 

Mr. FERGUSON. No. 
into the country. 

Mr. McMAHON. The Senator did so 
within the period of the 2 days in which 
he was on the island. Is that correct? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. McMAHON. Did the Senator 
from Michigan talk with representa- 
tives of the other groups on the island, 
persons who were against Chiang? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I talked to mem- 
bers of the Formosa Legislature, who 
were Formosans, and who were not in 
the Chiang regime at all. 

Mr. MCMAHON. It is upon the basis 
of the 2-day visit and the fact that the 
Senator from Michigan was in the cap- 
ital of the island and for most of his 
time was with the Chiang adherents that 
he now wishes to tell us that, on the 
wkole, the island has been fairly well 
administered and the Formosans as a 
whole are satisfied with the Chiang over- 
lordship. Is that correct? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Plus the fact that 
I had a long, personal conversation with 
General Sun, who is in charge of the 
training of the army. He was vitally 
interested in this question, and he dis- 
cussed it, and said conditions were much 
better and, in fact, that at that time 
the condition was good. 

Mr. McMAHON. The situation there 
had been rather brutal, had it not? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I understand that 
at first it was not good. 

Mr. McMAHON. The Nationalists 
killed hundreds of thousands of For- 
mosans, did they not? 

Mr. FERGUSON, I do not know the 
number. 

Mr. McMAHON. When they went to 
Formosa, after the Japanese left, they 
— — with a rather high hand, did they 
not? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes; they took over 
the island. 

Mr. McMAHON. “Taking it over” is 
a euphemistic term for having brutalized 
the population and having destroyed 
B economy, according to my informa- 

ion. ; 

Mr. FERGUSON. If I had that infor- 
mation I would give it here on the floor. 
I shall quote some statements which were 
made by John MacDonald, who was the 
American consul general. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes; I am glad to 
yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I was very much 
interested in the statement just made by 
the Senator from Connecticut. I do not 
know how long he spent on the island of 
Formosa, but I am interested to know 
where he got his information that hun- 
dreds of thousands of Formosans had 
been killed. 

There was a period, immediately fol- 
lowing the Japanese occupation, in which 
there was insurrection. However, the 
highest number I have ever heard esti- 
mated, even by the anti-Chiang group on 
the island, was that perhaps five or ten 
thousand people might have been 
killed—which would be altogether too 
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many if it were done without reason, of 
course. 

But I wondered where the Senator 
from Connecticut got his figure of hun- 
dreds of thousands. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I 
think the Senator’s correction is a good 
one. What I should have said was that 
hundreds of thousands of them were 
brutalized, dispossessed of their prop- 
erty, starved, and beaten. That is my 
information. I think the Senator is cor- 
rect in stating that hundreds of thou- 
sands were not killed. 

In answer to the Senator’s question 
about how long I stayed on the island, 
I wish to assure him that I have never 
been on the island. Perhaps, though, I 
am almost as competent to talk about it 
as if I had been there for 48 hours, be- 
cause I think one of the great errors 
which can be committed is by persons 
who spend a few hours or a few days in a 
country, and then feel that they are en- 
titled to set themselves up as experts on 
that subject. I should much prefer to 
form my own impression, in the alterna- 
tive, upon the basis of careful estimates 
and careful testimony of men who have 
dealt for all their lives with these prob- 
lems. 

That is not to say to the Senator that 
I would not have welcomed adding to 
that my own personal observations; but 
I would hesitate, upon the basis of a 48- 
hour visit, to expatiate as to the eco- 
nomics, the political economy, or the 
military strategy which might be in- 
volved in a particular country. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at this point? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I do not know 
whether the able Senator from Con- 
necticut is or is not familiar with it, or 
whether the Senator from Michigan may 
be, but since the Senator from Connecti- 
cut says he would rely on people who 
had spent the greater part of their life- 
time in studying Formosa, I should like 
to call his attention to a Department of 
State bulletin, volume 12, for the period 
January through June 1945; this par- 
ticular one being the bulletin for June 3, 
1945, volume 12, No. 310, the official doc- 
ument of the Department of State, and 
on page 1019, here is what the Depart- 
ment of State bulletin has to say relative 
to Formosa: 

Strategic factors greatly influence the 
problem of Formosa. with the exception of 
Singapore, no location in the Far East occu- 
pies such a controlling position. Formosa 
is separated from the continent of Asia by 100 
miles; from the main island of the Philip- 
Pines by 200 miles; and from Kyushu, the 
nearest home island of Japan, by 700 miles, 
Flying distance from military airports in 
Formosa is 559 miles to Manila, 410 miles to 
Canton, 428 miles to Shanghai, 1,290 miles 
to Tokyo. Formosa, larger than the State 


of Maryland, stands in a strategic relation to 
the China coast comparable for the United 
States to an imaginary island of such size 
100 miles off the coast of North Carolina, 400 
miles from New York City. Every point on 
the tire coast of China falls within a 
radius of 1,100 miles. A radius of 2,000 miles 
includes Burma, Singapore, Borneo, Guam, 
and Japan, including Hokkaido. 

Formosa has two important ports: Takao 
and Keelung. The main naval base is lo- 
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cated in the Pescadores at Bako, which, in 
the hands of the Japanese, has been the most 
important base for Japanese aggression in 
the southwest Pacific and for preparation of 
the present war. . 


I call the Senator’s attention to the 
very able statement in the Department 
of State bulletin, which runs entirely 
counter to the bulletin issued on Decem- 
ber 23, in which it was said that the 
island had no strategie interest to this 


country. 
FERGUSON. I thank the 


Mr. 
Senator. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. MCMAHON. I should like to call 
the attention of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia to the fact that at the time the 
bulletin was written it was written with 
respect to an island that lay off the coast 
of China, and which was held by Chiang 
Kai-shek and his adherents. Today the 
island lies off land that is totally con- 
trolled by the Communists. I may say 
to the Senator, if the Senator from Mich- 
igan will indulge me further for a mo- 
ment, that I do not welcome for one mo- 
ment the possession of this island, or any 
other part of the globe, by those who 
have their policy dictated from the 
Kremlin: But I also say to the Senator 
I think it is high time it was pointed out 
that the future of the relationships be- 
tween the Kremlin and the United States 
of America do not rest in any solution of 
the Formosan problem, nor do they rest, 
in my opinion, in any solution of the en- 
tire far-eastern situation. I am one of 
those who believe, and I think the Senate 
will understand why—at least, the Sen- 
ator from California will understand 
why—that the heart of the question does 
not lie in Formosa or off the coast of 
China, but it rests in the fact that we 
are faced with the possession by the 
Soviet Union of power hitherto un- 
dreamed of, to be used, not in Formosa 
or off the China coast, but to be used, if 
the event ever occurs, here in the United 
States of America. It is time we began 


to reorient this situation and to put first 


things first. When that standard is ap- 
plied it will be found that Formosa is 
near the bottom of a very long list. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
realize that the Senator from Connecti- 
cut is very critical of one who has come 
back from Formosa, and who spent a 
very short time there—too short a time 
to become an expert or to advise the Sen- 
ator, who is on the Foreign Relations 
Committee, and whose party, as I under- 
stand, this morning in caucus decided to 
stand by the President upon this impor- 
tant issue. I realize also that the State 
Department was not anxious that any 
Senator visit the island of Formosa. The 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. SMITH] 
advised the Senate how difficult it was 
for him to get to Formosa. I may state 
that I had very great difficulty in getting 
to Formosa, The State Department did 
not even make clearance for the plane in 
which I rode to Formosa. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield, 

Mr. LUCAS. I should merely like to 
clear up the statement the Senator made 
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with respect to what happened at the 
Democratic conference this morning. 
There was no party vote taken at the 
conference. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I should be glad to 
have the Senator clear it up, 

Mr. LUCAS. Very well; I can clear 
it up. But I do not want the Senate to 
misunderstand it. In the party confer- 
ence there was a consensus that the For- 
eign Relations Committee, headed by the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY], so 
far as his position is concerned, was cor- 
rect, and that the State Department and 
the President of the United States also 
were correct. 

It is not the little thing we did in con- 
ference that is threatening to destroy 
the bipartisan foreign policy. Ever since 
they returned from the Old World a 
number of Senators, including the Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. Tarr], along with 
former President Hoover, have been talk- 
ing about Formosa and about what ought 
to be done with Formosa. It seems to 
me that if anyone is attempting to de- 
stroy the bipartisan foreign policy, it is 
the junior Senator from Michigan, along 
with other Senators who are constantly, 
here, day after day, denouncing the State 
Department and the President with re- 
spect to what is going on in Formosa and 
China. 

I could not let pass the statements 
which have been made without making 
this explanation, and I shall have more 
to say about the bipartisan foreign policy, 
What we did this morning does not in 
anywise destroy the bipartisan foreign 
policy of the United States. So far as 
I am concerned, and speaking for my- 
self, Iam stronger for the bipartisan for- 
eign policy today than ever before. But 
it was the Senator from Ohio who re- 
cently said—and I heard his voice on the 
air—that there was no bipartisan foreign 
policy. He has been attempting to de- 
stroy the bipartisan foreign policy for 
years, and ever since he has been in the 
Senate. He has, I am afraid, just about 
convinced certain Senators they should 
go along with him with respect to it. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator has 
given his version as to what happened in 
the caucus. I merely want to read the 
press release, which I was paraphrasing. 
It reads as follows: 

The Senate’s 54 Democrats were practi- 
cally unanimous today in voicing their sup- 
port at a party conference for President 
Truman's hands-off Formosa policy. 

Democratic Leader Lucas told reporters 
that majority Members had been asked to 
rally behind Mr. Truman and Secretary 
Acheson to offset Republican criticism of 
United States far-eastern policy. 

“The Democrats are practically united in 
support of the President and the State De- 
partment” and are “fearful that any inter- 
vention in Formosa would ultimately mean 
a shooting war,” Lucas said. 


Mr. President, it is apparent we are 
now going.to have some bipartisanship. 
Both the Republicans and the Democrats 
are going to have something to say about 
the Far East. We shall then have bipar- 
tisanship; but not if the decisions are to 
be made by the White House prior to the 
debate, and even prior to knowledge on 
the part of Congress of what is going on. 
I now ask any Democratic Senator upon 
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the floor of the Senate to rise and tell 


us that, prior to the 5th day of January, 


he was consulted by the State Depart- 
ment or the President on what was to be 
said in the January 5 release, 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. I take it 
for granted the Senator is going to tell 
us. 
Mr. McMAHON, I should like to 
make this comment to the Senator: I 
was not consulted by the President of the 
United States as to the action he took on 
that date. I may say to the Senator 
from Michigan, however, that, unlike 
him, I sat on the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee during the past spring and sum- 
mer. As I stated recently, we listened 
to the admirals who visited the area in 
question, we listened to the generals, we 
listened to the Secretary of State and 
his assistants. We listened to the rep- 
resentatives of every single branch of the 
Government that had an interest in it. 
Before I had the honor to become a 
member of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, the committee even took time to 
listen to the Honorable Patrick J. Hurley. 
As a result of all that listening, I may 
say to the Senator that so far as I am 
concerned, in my estimate of the facts 
which were adduced before the commit- 
tee, the President of the United States 
took a very sensible and judicious posi- 
tion in what he said on January 5. I 
cannot, therefore, quarrel with it for one 
moment. The Senator asked Demo- 
cratic Senators to rise and state whether 
they were consulted. My answer is that 
the facts were placed before the Foreign 
Relations Committee—facts from which 
the logical position taken by the Presi- 
dent of the United States eventuated. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I re- 
ply to the Senator’s statement by saying 
that the junior Senator from Michigan 
consulted and conferred with generals 
and admirals who are now in the Far 
East on the question of Formosa, on the 
question of whether the situation should 
be handled by treaty, or by allowing For- 
mosa to be taken. He received no such 
report as that which the generals and 
the admirals are said to have given to 
the committee. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a slight interrup- 
tion? 

Mr, FERGUSON. Yes; I am glad to 
yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. It goes on the very 
issue raised by the Senator from Con- 
necticut. It so happens that on Satur- 
day morning, January 14, 1950, the State 
Department released a statement deal- 
ing with the seizure by the Chinese Com- 
munists of our Peiping consulate prop- 
erty. This seizure took place at 9:50 
a. m, January 14, Peiping time, which 
is 8:50 p. m., January 13, Washington 
time. 

According to the official State Depart- 
ment release, the Chinese Communist 
military authorities, on January 6, issued 
a proclamation for the seizure of former 
foreign military barracks in Peiping. On 
January 7 the Communist authorities 
addressed an order to the Consul General 
for requisition of the United States Gov- 
ernment- occupied property. On Janu- 
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ary 7 the United States Government in- 
formed the British Embassy of the Pei- 
ping developments, and on January 10 
requested the good offices of the British 
Foreign Office to the end that the Brit- 
ish officer in charge at Peiping be in- 
structed personally to convey to the 
Communist regime the serious view we 
would take of such seizure of our 
property. 

On January 10 the Secretary of State, 
Mr. Dean Acheson, met with the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee in the 
morning and in the afternoon. He met 
again with the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee on the morning of Friday, Jan- 
uary 13. The Secretary of State also 
met with the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee on January 11. The developing 
Peiping situation was not disclosed to 
either committee of Congress. This de- 
spite the fact that on January 10, 11, 
and 13 the Secretary was meeting with 
the committees of Congress which deal 
with foreign relations. They were both 
in executive session primarily to discuss 
China and the Far East. I have no pres- 
ent knowledge as to whether or not the 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee and the chairman of 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
had any information regarding the Pei- 
ping situation prior to 8:50 p. m., Janu- 
ary 13, Washington time, or 9:50 a. m., 
January 14, Peiping time, at which time 
the property was seized. 

Yet here was very important infor- 
mation on a subject of vital importance 
to Senate and House committees and both 
committees were conveniently in execu- 
tive session during the period of time the 
incident was approaching its climax. It 
is another example of the State Depart- 
ment lowering an iron curtain between 
itself and the responsible committees of 
the Congress. I hope that at the next 
meeting with Secretary Acheson the fol- 
lowing questions will be asked and that 
the State Department will furnish defi- 
nite answers and I call them to the at- 
tention of the Senator from Michigan 
and the Senator from Connecticut: 

First. On what day and hour did the 
cable relative to the January 6 proclama- 
tion by the Chinese military authorities 
reach the State Department? 

Second. On what day and hour did the 
January 7 order of the Communist au- 
thorities addressed to the Consul Gen- 
eral for requisition of United States Gov- 
ernment-occupied property at 22 Lega- 
tion Street under the prior order of Jan- 
uary 6 reach the State Department? 

Third. Was there any prior indication 
of any type or character written or verbal 
given to the American authorities at Pei- 
ping prior to the issuance of the January 
6 proclamation that such action was be- 
ing contemplated? If so, was such in- 
formation conveyed to the State Depart- 
ment and on what date and at what hour 
was such information first received? 

Mr. President, the exact time the first 
information concerning the issuance of 
the January 6th Communist military 
proclamation in Peiping reached the 
State Department becomes significant 
when it is recalled that on January 5 
at approximately 10:30 a. m. the Presi- 
dent of the United States was issuing 
his press statement relative to cutting off 
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any further military supplies to the non- 
Communist Republic of China, on the 
island of Formosa, and the British Gov- 
ernment, on January 6, was announcing 
its recognition of the Chinese Commu- 
nist regime. 

Was this merely one of the coincidences 
of history, or is there any particular 
significance in the timing of— 

First. The President's announcement 
of January 5 relative to no more military 
supplies being available to the National- 
ist Government of China; 

Second. The Communist proclamation 
of January 6 announcing the taking over 
of United States property in Peiping; 
and 

Third. The January 6 recognition of 
the Communist regime by the British 
Government. 

These and other matters deserve more 
attention than they have had to date. 
We can only expect to develop a sound 
foreign policy in the United States if 
both Congress and the American people 
have adequate information. The State 
Department, in my opinion, has been 
negligent in not keeping the proper com- 
mittees of Congress informed. 

Mr. FERGUSON, Ithank the Senator 
for putting that statement into the REC- 
ORD at this place, because I believe it is 
a matter which should be debated by 
Senators on the floor. For that reason 
I have not requested that I be not inter- 
rupted, because I believe that in the give 
and take of debate on the floor we shall 
be able to solve, at least in our own 
minds, some of the problems and can ad- 
vise the public as to exactly what is go- 
ing on. At a later time I wish to make 
some remarks upon what happened on 
the 6th and 7th of January in Peiping, 
because I think it is very important in 
connection with a question which I shall 
discuss, which is the question of recogni- 
tion of Red China. 

When the debate took its present form 
I was discussing the question of what I 
found personally in the city of Taipei as 
to whether there was a revolution about 
to take place and whether the National- 
ist Government was about to be over- 
thrown. I merely cited my personal ex- 
periences, because I believe they demon- 
strate, at least to me, beyond any doubt, 
that there was not a revolution about to 
take place, because no governor will ride 
without escort if he knows or has any 
reason to believe there is going to be a 
revolution which is adverse or contrary 
to his ideas and his thinking. It demon- 
strated to me that the Communists did 
not have the upper hand in Formosa, or 
communism would have been raising its 
head in the chief capital city of that 
island. 

The Communists naturally have tried 
to infiltrate into Formosa. Stringent 
measures were taken to prevent such in- 
filtration by the Formosan administra- 
tion, with considerable success. John J. 
MacDonald, American consul general in 
Formosa, stated that “there was no evi- 
dence that the Communists had begun 
infiltrating into Formosan affairs.” That 
statement is from the New York Times, 
January 4, 1950. In case of a Commu- 
nist invasion, therefore, the invaders 
cannot count on a Communist revolt on 
the island itself, 
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The Chinese Reds seem to hold no 
doubts or fears as to their rights or pros- 
pects in Formosa, for it is no secret that 
they are planning to project their con- 
quest of Nationalist China to the food 
and industrial center on the island. 
That matter of right presents a question 
itself, however, as the Cairo and Potsdam 
Declarations state Formosa shall go to 
“The Republic of China” and it is my 
understanding that the Reds do not 
claim the character of the former re- 
public as sucessors to the Nationalists. 

There is conclusive proof, in fact, that 
the Chinese Communist authorities do 
not recognize and will not recognize the 
treaties of the Republic of China. It has 
been revealed that on January 13, at 
8:50 p. m., Washington time, they pro- 
ceeded to invade the American consular 
compound at Pekin. This was all in 
violation of the protocol signed at Pekin 
on September 7, 1901, by China and 11 
other powers and that right was reaf- 
firmed in the Sino-United States Treaty 
of 1943 under which the United States 
relinquished its territorial rights in 
China. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Did I correctly under- 
stand the distinguished Senator to say 
that the Communist regime in China 
does not claim to be the successor of the 
prior government? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. It 
claims that it is a new and independent 
government, a people’s government, and 
it is not to take over any treaty or any 
other obligation. It will start with new 
sovereign rights. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. If that be true, it 
would have a most profound effect on 
the status of that government in the 
United Nations. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, that 
is one of the nubs in this situation. There 
will be a new government asking to come 
into the United Nations with no obliga- 
tions, so far as old Nationalist China is 
concerned, as to treaties or anything 
else. It will come in as a new so-called 
people’s government. It is a totalitarian, 
communistic government. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Assuming the ques- 
tion of the admission of that govern- 
ment as a member of the Security 
Council, if it claims it is not the successor 
of the Republic of China, it has no right 
to sit as a permanent member of the 
Security Council, has it? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, that 
will be the great issue in the Security 
Council. But I think it indicates clearly 
what has been occurring. We have re- 
cognized no obligation whatever. 

I shall come back a little later to the 
Ward case. I conferred with Mr. Ward 
this morning on this subject, because I 
think it has direct significance. 

When the Chinese Communists come 
to the United Nations seeking, with the 
‘aid of Russia, admission to the Security 
Council, they will probably take a differ- 
ent attitude, but today all their conduct 
and all their statements indicate that 
_they are not going to assume any obliga- 
tions of what they call the capitalistic 
government, because they are not its 
successor. That is why I argue that they 
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should not, under any circumstances, be 
recognized. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN, Even if they came 
for admittance to the Security Coun- 
cil under that theory, that itself would 
raise a serious question. We denounced 
our first military alliance treaty with the 
Monarchy of France on the ground that 
we were no longer dealing with the same 
government with which we dealt when 
we entered into the treaty. In other 
words, we did not have a treaty with the 
successor revolutionary government of 
France, and therefore we kept out of 
the war which France at that time 
wanted us to get into against Britain. 

Mr. FERGUSON. By now, however, 
the President of the United States and 
the Secretary of State appear clearly to 
have accepted a transfer of the sover- 
eignty over Formosa, as evidenced by 
their statement of January 5. Such a 
position flies in the face of established 
international law. No matter what 
transfer may be predetermined by agree- 
ment among the conquering nations, 
there can be no finality in the transfer 
until a peace treaty is made. 

Mr. LUCAS, Will the Senator yield 
at that point? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am very glad to 
yield to the distinguished majority lead- 
er. 

Mr. LUCAS. Am I correct in under- 
standing that the able Senator contends 
that Japan in reality has legal possession 
of Formosa until a treaty is signed? 

Mr. FERGUSON. No. I take the 
position that now Formosa is under a 
trusteeship. 

Mr. LUCAS. Under what trusteeship? 

Mr. FERGUSON. The same one un- 
der which General MacArthur is oper- 
ating in Japan. He is there for all of the 
Allied Powers until a peace treaty is 
made. 

Mr. LUCAS. Who is in charge of For- 
mosa at the present time? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Chiang Kai-shek’s 
National Republic. 

Mr. LUCAS. What right has Chiang 
Kai-shek there if in reality there is a 
trusteeship? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I will state what 
right I think he has. He has been sent 
there by General MacArthur’s order to 
take over the surrendered arms of the 
Japanese there, just as General MacAr- 
thur went into Japan to accept the sur- 
render there. Chiang Kai-shek was sent 
there under an order of General Mac- 
Arthur known as General Order No. 1, 
and it is the contention of the Senator 
from Michigan that he is there, in effect, 
as a trustee for all the Allied Powers until 
a peace treaty is made. I shall cite Mr. 
Martin, who was in the State Depart- 
ment, and I shall cite former Secretary of 
State Byrnes on the very question, to the 
effect that it was his opinion that a peace 
treaty was necessary before a final clos- 
ing of sovereignty over these conquered 
nations. 

Mr. LUCAS. Iagree with the Senator, 
but who has closed the final sovereignty? 
The mere statement which the President 
of the United States made the other day 
certainly does not close final sovereignty 
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with respect to the island of Formosa. 
Certainly it will depend ultimately on a 
treaty between this country and other 
countries. 

Mr, FERGUSON. But the President 
says in his statement that we have de- 
livered Formosa to the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment of China, and therefore we have 
no rights thére at all, that we are es- 
topped from saying that the Nationalist 
Government is not the supreme and the 
sovereign power, and it is my contention 
that Chiang Kai-shek is no more nor less 
than a trustee of the island of Formosa 
for all the Allied Powers, and I believe 
I can prove that. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Illinois. 

Mr. LUCAS. Has the Senator from 
Michigan a copy of the order General 
MacArthur issued? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Ican get the Sena- 
tor a copy of Order No. 1. 

Mr. LUCAS. I think it is important 
that it go into the Recorp, I should like 
to see the order. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Ishall get it. Ibe- 
lieve we are not very far apart in the 
way we think. 

Mr, LUCAS. We are quite a way 
apart, just about as far apart as from 
here to Formosa, That is how far we 
are apart. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Not if the Senator 
believes that a treaty should be made. 

Mr. LUCAS. I understand the Sena- 
tor’s position perfectly, and I think the 
Senator understands my position. I am 
backing up the position of the President 
and the Secretary of State. 

Mr. FERGUSON, Then we are far 
apart. 

Mr. LUCAS. I know we are. 

Mr. FERGUSON. We are just as far 
apart as from here to Formosa. 

Mr. LUCAS. And we will remain that 
far apart, apparently, because I do not 
think there is any point at which the 
Senator from Michigan and I could agree 
between here and Formosa so long as he 
takes the position he does take. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, let 
me tell the Senator what Mr. Byrnes 
said and what Mr. Martin, of the State 
Department, said. 

Mr. LUCAS. I have heard of many 
things Mr. Byrnes has said recently, and 
I should like to hear what he said a few 
years ago, too. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I will tell the Sen- 
ator what he said. 

Mr. LUCAS. Let it be printed in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Certainly. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Colorado. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. In my opinion, the 
temporary occupancy of Formosa, no 
matter who may occupy it, is not the 
final decisive question, any more than is 
the fact that under war arrangements 
Russia is occupying eastern Germany. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Theoretically, at 
least, we have not abandoned our rights, 
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as one of the victorious powers, to have 
a further say about the disposition of 
eastern Germany. We may be con- 
fronted with a fait accompli, and I am 
somewhat afraid we are, through the 
stupidity of the arrangements which 
were made Nevertheless, we still have a 
right to participate some day in treaty 
making with Germany which will deter- 
mine, or should determine, what will 
happen to eastern Germany. 

By the same token the mere fact that 
our Nation occupies a part of western 
Germany does not give us any claim to 
that territory. We are merely occu- 
pying it, just as I assume the Chinese 
Nationalists are occupying Formosa, to 
the extent such occupancy can be justi- 
fied, as trustees, against the day of final 
settlement. 

Mr. FERGUSON. It is the contention 
of the Senator from Michigan that that 
is the situation. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I believe it is a very 
sound contention. I should like, if I 
may, to make one further suggestion. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Colorado. 

Mr, MILLIKIN. Even if the Chinese 
Nationalists were not in Formosa at all, 
even if the Communists were in there, 
that would not preclude our assumption 
of responsibility for the final disposition 
of Formosa. We are obligated, in order 
to exploit our victory and to secure the 
results of it, and to meet our responsi- 
bilities, to see that Formosa is disposed 
of according to the final peace arrange- 
ments, and as a matter of right we are 
entitled to take these steps necessary to 
protect that trusteeship. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I think that is the 
proper thing for us to do, under inter- 
national law. 

As I said, however, if we admit that 
the whole thing is ended, that legality 
has nothing to do with the situation, 
such a position flies in the face of estab- 
lished international law. No matter 
what transfers may be predetermined by 
agreement among the conquering na- 
tions, there can be no finality in the 
transfer until the peace treaty is made, 

This principle of international law 
and its application in the case of For- 
mosa is fully substantiated in the au- 
thoritative book, The Allied Occupation 
of Japan, by Edwin M. Martin. Inter- 
estingly enough, Mr. Martin is described 
in the foreword of that book as writing 
“with the great advantage of knowing, 
by virtue of his official position in the 
United States Department of State, the 
complex but seldom publicized inter- 
actions of political, economic, and stra- 
tegic factors which shape the formula- 
tion and execution of occupation policy 
in Japan.” 

On page 35 of his book, referring to 
the Cairo and Potsdam declarations and 
their support by the United States, Great 
Britain, China, and Russia, Mr. Martin 
states: 


With this support, although legal con- 
firmation of the transfer of the territories 
involved cannot take place until the signing 
of a peace treaty with Japan, de facto trans- 
fers have already been made. 
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To illustrate the underlying thesis, Mr, 
Martin notes in his discussion of the 
Micronesian Islands that— 

Since Japan did not possess full sovereignty 
over these islands, it is not considered by 
the United States to be a case of territorial 
cession requiring legal confirmation in the 
peace treaty with Japan. 


That is from page 37. 

Even more authoritative are the views 
of James F. Byrnes, as Secretary of State. 
The Department of State Bulletin for 
February 10, 1846, at page 189, reports a 
press and radio interview given by the 
Secretary on January 29, 1946, as follows: 

Asked whether it would be necessary to 
have a treaty of peace to formalize their 
transfer (the discussion concerned the 
Kueriles) , the Secretary replied in the afirma- 
tive, adding that was his understanding of 
all these matters. Pointing out that come- 
one might raise the question that where 
territory had preciously been in possession 
of a government, that would not be neces- 
sary, the Secretary said that it was his under- 
standing that any cession of territory must 
be legalized in a treaty, either a treaty be- 
between two countries or where a treaty has 
been forced upon a country that has sur- 
rendered, the government is required to sign, 


Mr. President, if that is not interna- 
tional law, then the powers which were 
allied in the last war may sit down to- 
gether, no matter whether they be the 
heads of states or subordinates, and may 
agree what is to take place, and the Con- 
stitution of the United States will never 
have its sway, will never be used, because 
the Senate of the United States will never 
hear about a treaty. No treaty will ever 
be required. Nations may be split up, 
nations may be divided. All-powerful 
will be the man who has the sword, That, 
however, is not the idea of international 
law. International law has in mind that 
after a war is over and men sit down 
around the table they will in sober mo- 
ments settle the peace of the world, and 
that the various bodies required to ap- 
prove the peace will have something to 
say. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question on that 
point? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. What is going to hap- 
pen, then, to all the secret commitments 
which were made at Yalta and ratified 
at Potsdam? The carving up of the na- 
tions of the world has already been ac- 
complished. Does the Senator from 
Michigan mean to say that when the 
time comes to sit down and write the 
peace the parties to the making of the 
peace will repudiate the selling down the 
river of countries that now have lost 
their freedom and have become a part of 
the Soviet regime, or are at least under 
her domination? 

Mr. FERGUSON, I will answer that 
by saying that if the State Department’s 
present position is correct, if former Sec- 
retary of State Byrnes was not correct, 
then Joe Stalin at the time the peace 
treaties are considered can say, “This 
matter or that matter was settled at Yal- 
ta; this matter or that matter was settled 
at Tehran; this matter or that matter 
was settled here or there.” The result 
will be we shall have no real peace treaty. 
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I know the State Department will have 
to recede from its position. Interna- 
tional law will not back up the State De- 
partment in its position. There is no 
logic, there is no justice in the present 
stand of the State Department. 

The President of the United States, by 
issuing a press release, attempted to 
write a peace treaty so far as Formosa 
is concerned. I say to the President 
today that matters of such deep signif- 
icance should not be settled by issuing 
a press release. Even though he believed 
the Republicans were getting into the 
act, even though he believed the Republi- 
cans were going to have something to 
say respecting foreign affairs, I say to 
him that the time was not ripe for him 
to rush in and, in effect, make a peace 
treaty by a press release. The matter is 
too serious to take snap judgment on 
and issue press releases about. Con- 
quered territory should not be disposed 
of in violation of the Atlantic Charter. 
The press release represented a viola- 
tion of the sacred principles of interna- 
tional law. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. As I understand, it is 
the Senator’s position that, regardless of 
any commitment which might have been 
made by any representative of our Gov- 
ernment, the constitutional processes 
should be adhered to and that anything 
that is the subject matter for a treaty 
should be brought before the Senate of 
the United States for its ratification. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I believe that to be 
true. Any nation which deals with the 
President of the United States or deals 
with a general of the United States 
Army should be made aware of the limi- 
tations which the Constitution of the 
United States places upon them. The 
President, under the Constitution, has 
certain powers. During war he makes 
the war policy. But under international 
law, and as a matter of justice, he does 
not have all power. In other words, the 
President of the United States cannot 
say, as Louis XIV said, “I am the state,” 
because, after all, the Constitution and 
the people are the state. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I endorse and cor- 
roborate what the junior Senator from 
Michigan has said. The evidence which 
has been adduced is convincing that 
agreements and commitments have been 
made in the past few years which, if they 
had been brought before the Senate of 
the United States for ratification, would 
never, in my humble judgment, have 
been entered into or ratified. 

While the case of Formosa is in a state 
of flux, while we are trustees for Formosa, 
I feel, as the Senator from Michigan does, 
that in the final analysis the people of the 
United States of America, through their 
chosen representatives, under their con- 
stitutional processes, have the right to 
pass upon the terms of the peace treaties 
and to say what shall be thus and what 
gal be so among the nations of the 
worid, 
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Mr. FERGUSON. I thank the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. President, I have raised this ques- 
tion today because I believe it is funda- 
mental to the future integrity of the 
United States of America, and it is im- 
portant to our constitutional governmnet 
that we should think about it. We should 
make it the subject of bipartisan debate. 
We should debate the issue. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I am 
sorry to interrupt the Senator again. 
Will he yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. The debate should be 
had before any bipartisan’ commitment 
is made. The debate should be had upon 
the Senate floor before representatives 
of any party pledge themselves respecting 
the present policy of the United States. 
If any proposed policy is hammered out 
here on the anvil of debate and of dis- 
cussion, and agreement is reached con- 
cerning the policy, I shall be perfectly 
satisfied with such policy. But if we are 
to have the kind of bipartisan policy 
which enlarges and sustains commit- 
ments of men, when the issue was not 
brought before the Senate of the United 
States and here hammered out on the 
anvil of debate, then I ask the Senator, 
do we really have a bipartisan foreign 
policy? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I believe such mat- 
ters must be debated here. I know there 
are certain matters that can be taken 
up in Council. But the subject of the 
Far East was one respecting which the 
Republican Party was not consulted. 
As I said before, the President, being 
fearful that this question would be de- 
bated before he had issued an order, is- 
sued a press release, and in it he at- 
tempted to estop the United States of 
America forever from saying that inter- 
national law should say something else. 
So I say that if the authority over For- 
mosa has passed completely to the Chi- 
nese, it serves to justify the President’s 
thinking, and his hands-off policy, but 
if that be true, this country has been 
guilty of a serious offense against inter- 
national law, which requires territorial 
transfers to be confirmed by treaty; and 
the executive department has been guilty 
of an unpardonable offense against our 
constitutional processes, which require 
the Senate to ratify treaties. 

On the other hand, if legal confirma- 
tion of the transfer can be made only 
_by the peace treaty, Formosa has a sta- 
tus resembling a trusteeship until a 
treaty is made. In that case we, as one 
of the allies creating the trusteeship, are 
legally obliged to defend the status quo 
pending the signing of a treaty of peace. 
I ask the people of the United States, 
Why did we defend our sector of Ber- 
lin? Because we, as trustees, felt we had 
a right to hold that sector until the peace 
treaty should be signed. No one will 
contend that America wants forever to 
hold that sector of Berlin. We consid- 
ered ourselves as trustees, we considered 
ourselves as being bound by international 
law, and even though it meant war, we 
said, “We will carry out the terms of 
that trusteeship.” I see no difference 
between the case of the Island of For- 
mosa and the case of our sector of 
Berlin. 
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In either case our international integ- 
rity is at issue. For that reason it is a 
matter which demands the fullest pos- 
sible exploration. 

The dilemma it represents illustrates 
the snarled position into which we have 
worked ourselves in our world position. 
It emphasizes that immediately we must 
retrench, regroup, and reform unless we 
are to entangle ourselves further in a 
manner which even the expenditure of 
our wealth cannot relieve. 

The immediate test will be our atti- 
tude toward the recognition of Red 
China. Anticipating’ England's recog- 
nition, Pakistan, Burma, India have rec- 
ognized the Communist regime in China. 
They did not want to be placed in the 
position of following Great Britain. 
England has extended recognition, in 
the hope of preserving its trade position 
in Asia. Other countries, such as Nor- 
way, have given recognition. The ques- 
tion is whether or not this country shall 
follow suit. 

I wonder why our Government did not 
call to England’s attention before she 
recognized Red China what President 
Coolidge said about recognition of Rus- 
sia. This is what Mr. Coolidge said: 

I do not propose to barter away for the 
privilege of trade, any of the cherished rights 
of humanity. Ido not propose to make mer- 
chandise of the American principle. 


Had it been called to the attention of 
His Majesty’s Government, in Great 
Britain that in effect the action of Britain 
was bartering away, for the privilege of 
trade in Hong Kong, the cherished rights 
of humanity, that it was making of the 
cherished rights of humanity and the 
principles of the British Empire mer- 
chandise for the highest bidder, the split 
between England and America respect- 
ing recognition, could have been avoided. 
England not only sold her birthright in 
this case for a mess of pottage, but she 
will be lucky if she gets a mouthful of 
pottage. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I suggest they will 
get a mouthful of ashes. 

Let me suggest to the Senator that 
when we recognized Russia, in the hope, 
entertained by many, that we would 
better our trade relations with Russia, 
the direct contrary resulted. I will ask 
the Senator whether he knows of any in- 
crease in our trade rights in Russia since 
we recognized that nation? 

Mr. FERGUSON. No;Idonot. About 
all we got was a nest of espionage agents. 

Mr. The Senator is ex- 


actly right. And all we have is the trade 


that Russia gives to us, entirely by suf- 
ferance. We have no right to trade in 
Russia at all, and have not had since the 
recognition. 

Mr. FERGUSON. In other words, we 
get the crumbs from the table. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Yes. So I wonder 
whether we are simply preparing our- 
selves for the same sort of deadfall in the 
Orient. 

Mr. FERGUSON, I shall discuss that 
question. 

Mr. President, the United States has 
been known to follow suit on other oc- 
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casions. That is why I wish to debate 
this question today. In this connection, 
we can recall the occasion when we fol- 
lowed the influence of the British Labor 
Government by withdrawing our Ambas- 
sador from Spain. Thereafter, when the 
representatives of that nation’ came be- 
fore the United Nations, seeking recog- 
nition, we even refrained from voting. 
Imagine that, Mr. President. The rep- 
resentatives of the United States of 


America, which is supposed to stand upon 


principle, walked out and took the same 
position that we find Communist Rus- 
sia taking time after time, namely, re- 
fraining from voting because they do not 
want to be counted. 

We have as yet failed to draw any line 
of resistance to communism in the Ori- 
ent, outside of Japan. We backed away 
from it in Formosa. We can still draw a 
line, if we will, with a firm policy of non- 
recognition. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Is the Senator from 
Michigan familiar with the letter sent 
out by the Communist Party of New York 
State, under date of March 1, 1949? I 
hold a photostat copy of it in my hand. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I wish the Senator 
would place it in the RECORD. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. And is the Sena- 
tor familiar with the fact that with the 
letter was sent an enclosure which in- 
cluded the following statement of pro- 
gram objectives: 

2. Demand a new China policy. 

A. An end to all forms of American in- 
tervention in China and of plans to aid any 
elements and remnants of the Kuomintang. 


Is not that the policy which, appar- 
ently, the Democratic caucus has gone on 
record in favor of today, namely, ending 
all aid to the Kuomintang in China? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
think the press release so indicates, 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Iread further from 
the enclosure which was sent with the 
letter of March 1, 1949, by the Commu- 
nist Party of New York State: 

B. Preparation by our Government to rec- 
ognize the government which the people of 
China are now es‘ablishing. 


Is it not the Senator's impression that 
up until this most recent incident and 
the Angus Ward incident, the Govern- 
ment of the United States itself was pre- 
pared to recognize the Communist Goy- 
ernment of China? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am very much sat- 
isfied that that is true. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I read further from 
the statement of program objectives 
accompanying the letter from the Com- 
munist Party of New York State: 

C. Planning now by our authorities for 
genuine and self-respecting cooperation with 
the people’s government in China, including 
normal and friendly trade relations free of 
any political conditions. 


Is it not the impression of the Senator 
from Michigan that up until this latest 
affront, we had deliberately left our con- 
Sular officials behind the iron curtain 
in the hope of doing that very thing? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am satisfied that 
is true, and I think the debates on the 
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floor of the Senate have indicated it, 
namely, that we took the attitude Let's 
wait until the dust settles.” 

Mr. President, this debate will disclose 
what actually occurred, and I wish to 
discuss the Angus Ward case and the 
case of the loss of our consulate at 
Peking. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Senator from 
Michigan recall the colloquy which oc- 
cured in the Senate last week between 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] and the distin- 
guished Senator from California [Mr. 
Kwow ann], during which I rose and 
asked the Senator from Texas what he 
meant when he said that all the nations 
of the world were about to recognize 
Communist China? Does the Senator 
from Michigan remember that state- 
ment? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I do. 

Mr. WHERRY. In view of the state- 
ment just made by the distinguished 
junior Senator from Michigan, let me 
ask him whether he now feels that it 
was the intention of our State Depart- 
ment to recognize the Communists at 
that time. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I do not know 
whether that was the intention at that 
particular time, and I would not wish to 
say at this moment what was then in 
the minds of the officials of the State 
Department, because it is difficult for the 
Senator from Michigan to analyze some 
of the things which have been occurring. 

I think such a move was going on, 
beginning last September. What we saw 
in the various places we visited as we 
went around the world indicated that a 
movement was under way for all the na- 
tions to recognize Red China, and that we 
were negotiating with the other nations 
concerning the recognition of Red China. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Senator 
agree that finally the defense was made, 
“Well, we will not recognize them at this 
time, but we may do so when the gov- 
ernment becomes stabilized”? 

Does the Senator remember that? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. So, when we consider 
the entire sequence of events, does it not 
indicate that in the minds of those who 
have been directing the policy there has 
been a purpose in line with the state- 
ment made by the Senator from Texas, 
namely, that the major nations of the 
earth would recognize the Chinese Com- 
munists? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. But once a 
nation says it will recognize a Commu- 
nist government, that makes the Com- 
munist government more powerful than 
ever, and it becomes that much more dif- 
ficult to do business with them. Under 
such circumstances, we find such a gov- 
ernment taking on certain aspects of the 
old tribal governments. 

Mr. MILLIKIN, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Is not recognition of 
the Chinese Communist Government the 
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perfectly logical outcome of the attitude 
of the Government of the United States 
toward Manchuria and the attitude of 
our Government in sending General 
Marshall to China in an attempt to per- 
suade Chiang Kai-shek to take commu- 
nism into his government? Is not rec- 
ognition the last logical step in the 
process? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That was Mr. Wal- 
lace’s policy. Mr. Wallace returned with 
a report indicating—saying, in fact, in 
1944—that Chiang Kai-shek could not 
govern any longer, that he would be 
“taken over” in about 60 days, that we 
should favor the Communists, and that 
the Communists would be better friends 
to us than the Chinese Nationalists were. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I suggest to the Sen- 
ator that that policy was adopted as the 
Official policy of the United States. 

Mr, FERGUSON. Yes. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. So is not the recog- 
nition of that which was in effect re- 
quested, merely the logical outcome of 
the request? 

Mr, FERGUSON. I should think so. 
That is why I raised my voice today on 
this subject, because I had, and I have, 
grave fear that we would not even know 
about it and would not have a right to 
say anything about it until after recog- 
nition. occurred. Therefore, I think the 
time to debate the question of recogni- 
tion or nonrecognition is now, today, 
so that our people may know what is 
going on, so that we can prevent recog- 
nition. I hope we can have a bipartisan 
foreign policy upon the question of rec- 
ognition. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr, FERGUSON. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Did I correctly under- 
stand one of the Senators to say there 
was a Democratic caucus this morning 
with reference to this subject? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. I read into the 
Recorp the press release from that 
caucus, and the able and distinguished 
majority leader gave his version of it. 

Mr. . So the opposition 
party has made the issue a completely 
partisan one, through the operation of 
its caucus? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Of course, that is 
what is called the bipartisan foreign 


Mr. FERGUSON. It tis called biparti- 
san foreign policy; but it is a policy after 
the fact. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Could it be claimed 
that those of us who at times have fol- 
lowed a bipartisan foreign policy are 
obligated now to abide by the action 
taken by the Democratic caucus of this 
morning? 

Mr. FERGUSON. No; I really think 
the President of the United States re- 
leased the Senate Members on this side 
of the aisle from following the idea of a 
bipartisan foreign policy when it was de- 
cided by the President to abandon the 
bipartisan foreign policy, as we learn 
that that was agreed to, judging by his 
hurried press release of January 5. I 
think that is the time when the Presi- 
dent said to the Nation, “Here she goes 
out the window; this is the end of the 
bipartisan foreign policy. We are going 
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to run the show from now on. We do not 
even want you to think we have a 
bipartisan foreign policy.” 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN, I thought I heard the 
President of the United States say, in his 
message to the Congress at the recent 
joint session, that he hoped the bi- 
partisan foreign policy would continue, 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes; but if the Sen- 
ator will recall in the press release he 
issued at that time he did not thank the 
Republicans, although as he read the 
address to the Congress at the joint ses- 
sion, he had written in it and read to 
the Congress a statement to the effect 
that he thanked the Republicans for the 
bipartisan foreign policy. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Then, should we 
thank the opposition party for its caucus 
of this morning? 

Mr. FERGUSON. No, 

Mr. President, let me say that I want 
debate, consultation, and agreement, as 
much as possible, on questions of foreign 
policy. I regret the fact that I saw our 
understanding of bipartisan go out the 
window. I am not regretful if the idea 
of the opposite party’s bipartisanship, 
under which they did it all and we did 
nothing, went out the window, but I am 
hoping we can be taken in and given the 
facts, and that we can debate the issues. 
I do not think we have the evidence yet 
that that is going to happen. I think 
the fact that, as read into the record 
by the Senator from California, nothing 
was said about our consular property 
being taken over in China until after it 
was done, is not bipartisanship. I hope 
we can have genuine bipartisanship, 
For instance, we need it not only in mat- 
ters of foreign policy, but let us say we 
need a bipartisan policy in connection 
with reducing expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment, and lifting burdens from the 
shoulders of the American people. We 
need it there. We also need it on the 
foreign question. We need it in many 
places. In other words, we need it 
wherever there is right and justice. We 
ought to be together on the principle, 
but we ought to have the facts, first, in 
order to know whether the principle is 
right and just. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield on that point, in view 
of the question of the Senator from 
Colorado? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The second addi- 
tion to the press bulletin which came out 
on the Senate's teletype is one in which 
I think both Senators will be interested. 
I cannot vouch for it, except to say it 
rch from a responsible press associa- 

ion. 

It reads as follows: 

It was made clear by other Senators present 
that the State Department has assured Sen- 
ate Democrats that full information re- 
garding far eastern policy will be available 
to the majority party in Congress. The 
conference action, which was not subject to 
a formal vote, appeared to mean concentrated 
majority party counterfire to GOP charges 
of bankruptcy in China policy and Republi- 
can demands for Acheson’s ouster. 

The matter was raised at a party caucus 
by Senators A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, Democrat, 
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Virginia, and RicHARD B. RUSSELL, Democrat, 
Georgia. 


ROBERTSON, who recently lunched with 
Acheson at the Capitol, urged all Democrats 
to stand back of Mr. Truman, the Secre- 
tary, and Chairman CONNALLY of the Foreign 
Relations Committee. 


Lucas reported practically unanimous ac- 
ceptance of RoBERTSON’s plea, except from 
Senator ALLEN J. ELLENDER, Democrat, Louisi- 
ana, who declared he had some doubts about 
Formosa’s future. 


Mr. FERGUSON. I appreciate the 
Senator's reading the press bulletin. It 
would seem to indicate that the Demo- 
crats not only kicked bipartisan consid- 
eration out the window, but today the 
majority party put it in the ashcan. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I thank the Senator 
from Michigan and also the distinguished 
junior Senator from California for the 
illumination they have given this subject. 
I have voted for certain of the so-called 
bipartisan measures, and I have op- 
posed others, I am now wondering what 
my duty is under the present circum- 
stances. As chairman of the Republican 
conference, I wonder, for example, 
whether I should call a Republican con- 
ference, so that we may rubber-stamp 
what was done by the Democratic con- 
ference this morning. That would be 
truly bipartisan, but I am a little bit 
uncertain as to whether I ought to do it. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am not only un- 
certain that the Senator ought to do it, 
but I should feel the Senator would find 
it a very difficult position to sustain be- 
fore the minority conference. I am 
afraid the Senator would find that Sen- 
ators would want a different kind of bi- 
partisan foreign policy than one involv- 
ing our being merely a rubber stamp. 
But of course, the Senator is in charge of 
the Republican conference, and I should 
be very glad to attend and to debate the 
issue. 


Mr. MILLIKIN. The distinguished 
Senator anticipates that there might not 
be complete agreement among Republi- 
can Senators, if such a caucus were 
called, does he? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Not only that there 
might not be complete agreement, but 
that there might be difficulty in obtain- 
ing any agreement. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. As I recall, the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Michigan 
has made it very clear in his talks to 
the Senate that in the China field there 
has been no bipartisan foreign policy. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Bipartisan foreign 
policy has been rebuffed by the opposi- 
tion in that field, has it not? 

Mr. FERGUSON. It has. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. And it was rebuffed 
again this morning. Is not that true? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I believe it was. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I wonder how many 
times we have to get kicked out of that 
house before we conclude we are not 
wanted, at least so far as the Chinese 
situation is concerned. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 
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Mr. WHERRY. Does the Senator feel 
that any bipartisan policies were an- 
nounced at Yalta before any issue was 
raised? Was there any bipartisan policy 
there? 

Mr. FERGUSON. No. 

Mr. WHERRY. Did the Senator know 
anything about the agreement at Yalta? 

Mr. FERGUSON. No. 

Mr. WHERRY. Did the Senator haye 
any chance to vote on what was done at 
Yalta? Was it ever brought before the 
Senate? The Formosa situation is 
merely an incident in long years of secret 
agreements being made by men, not 
through the constitutional processes, 
under the theory that it was bipartisan 
foreign policy. I say to the Senator, a 
bipartisan policy in the settlement of the 
Formosa question is not enough. If we 
want to have a truly bipartisan foreign 
policy, we must go back to Yalta, start 
with what happened at Yalta, bring it 
right out into the open, and let the peo- 
ple of the United States of America know 
not only what was done there, but what 
has been done under other secret agree- 
ments. I ask the Senator, Will there 
ever be any peace in the world until the 
sins o” Yalta are completely washed 
away? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Iam hoping we can 
establish a system by which both parties, 
on a global basis, not in Europe alone, 
but in Asia also, can act on a bipartisan 
basis. It has been established beyond 
any doubt that this side of the aisle has 
never been consulted in regard to Asia. 

If we fail to draw the line, we simply 
launch ourselves into another series of 
entanglements and self-contradictions. 
It is a game we can only lose because we 
do not play ball the way the Communists 
do. 


We will not be sacrificing our moral 
position in drawing a line against com- 
munism at the point of nonrecognition. 
The greatest morality of the moment is 
a strong position from which the rights 
of free institutions may be defended, and 
to which free people everywhere can look. 

It has not generally been recognized, 
but the course of affairs in China is 
identical with the course of affairs in 
eastern Europe. 

Both start from a basic understanding 
between the United States and Russia 
secretly adopted at Yalta, that the latter 
should have friendly governments on its 
borders. That friendly governments 
mean governments dominated by Mos- 
cow was understood by few of the people 
from the west. That a dilution of Com- 
munist control by democratic represen- 
tation was impossible appears never to 
have been understood at all. 

Our attitude was expressed by Sumner 
Welles in his book, Time for Decision. 
He was a high official of the State De- 
partment, and he was speaking on the 
subject of policy. He said: 

The Soviet Government is as legitimately 
entitled to promote a regional system of 
eastern Europe composed of cooperative and 
well-disposed governments in the countries 
adjacent to Russia as the United States has 
been justified in promoting an inter-Ameri- 


-can system of the 21 sovereign American Re- 


publics of the Western Hemisphere. 


At Yalta, the President of the United 
States confirmed this line of thought 
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when he wrote a letter to Premier Stalin 
on the subject of Poland. It has been 
little. publicized. Let us see what the 
President said: 3 

I hope I do not have to assure you that 
the United States will never lend its support 
in any way to any provisional government in 
Poland that would be inimical to your in- 
terests. 


I say now that if we are going to see 
that a government in Poland is not in- 
imical to the interests of the Communist 
totalitarian state, then it is going to be 
a Communist totalitarian government. 

Mr. James F. Byrnes, former Secre- 
tary of State, saw it more clearly. In 
his book he says the Soviet “idea of a 
friendly government was a government 
completely dominated by them.” He 
failed to convince Molotov at Yalta that 
“Soviet security would be better assured 
by having in Poland a people who were 
friendly, rather than a government that 
was friendly only because it was dictated 
to by the Soviet Union.” 

Our way of filling out the formula for 
friendly governments was to insist upon 
free and unfettered elections, and dem- 
ocratic representation in the govern- 
ments of eastern Europe. Quite natu- 
rally the accommodating Russians 
agreed to that formula. But it took Sta- 
lin, in a burst of candor at Potsdam, to 
puncture the whole bag of wind by re- 
marking: “Freely elective governments 
in those countries will be anti-Soviet, 
and we can’t allow that.” And Stalin 
did not allow it. Nor did he do anything 
more than make a plaything of our stand 
for democratic representation in the 
eastern European governments. Ulti- 
mately we were reduced to a tiresome 
series of protests, which were entirely 
fruitless and which inspired replies which 
were not short of insulting to our intelli- 
gence and our dignity. 

Take one typical example. The peace 
treaty with Rumania provided protec- 
tion to all persons under Rumanian juris- 
diction for the enjoyment of human 
rights and of the fundamental freedoms, 
including freedom of expression, of press 
and publication, of religious worship, of 
political opinion and public meeting. 

Four months after the signing of the 
peace treaty the Rumanian Government 
dissolved the National Peasant Party 
and arrested its leader. The National 
Peasant Party and its leaders stood for 
the things that were in the treaty. Our 
Government protested this obvious vio- 
lation of the treaty terms, and here is the 
answer we got: 

In principle the Rumanian Government 
cannot take into consideration observations 
and recommendations which would consti- 
tute acts of interference in its internal pol- 
icy and which would thus be incompatible 


with the attributes of a free and sovereign 
state. 


In other words, Rumania said to us 
that the signer of a treaty cannot pro- 
test that treaty’s nonfulfillment because 
to do so would be an invasion of the vio- 
lator’s sovereignty. 

What did we do? We rested the mat- 
ter, for, if the United States were to press 
it further, it would be guilty of that im- 
perialism for which the Communists have 
lampooned us in their propaganda and 
which we have shrunk from countering 
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in order that we might defend a moral 
principle. Appeasement is our reply. 

In eastern Europe we were completely 
bamboozled, outsmarted, and trapped 
until we finally attempted a policy of 
Communist containment which was to 
be the Truman doctrine and the Mar- 
shall plan. 

In Asia there has been a deadly par- 
allel, except that we have not yet drawn 
the line. 

Mr. President, I feel that the thing 
which has happened to us is that Russia 
all the time had in mind taking over 
all Asia, and that in order to lull us into 
a sense of security she drew a red her- 
ring across the European nations so she 
cold have full sway in Asia. We are 
just about to awaken from our slumber 
and see the false security Russia has held 
out. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator has 
mentioned communism taking over, 
country by country. A great many per- 
sons in the United States have the im- 
pression that Formosa is relatively a 
small and unimportant island off the 
coast of China. I think, by putting into 
the Recorp the State Department’s own 
document today, we have at least dem- 
onstrated that competent persons in the 
State Department felt that it was a 
strategically located island. 

I should like also to call the Senator’s 
attention to the fact, so that the record 
may be clear, that, according to the 
World Almanac, Australia, in 1946, had 
a population of only 17,448,601 persons, 
and my latest information is that the 
island of Formosa, which has between 
six and one-half and seven million peo- 
ple who are natives of the island, plus 
the influx from the mainland, has prob- 
ably as many people as are on the con- 
tinent of Australia. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I think that is a 
correct analysis, and I believe the Sena- 
tor has made a very worthy contribution 
to the subject which we are discussing. 
I think the people must not lose sight of 
the fact that Formosa is important, as 
well as the fact that it represents a 
policy; it represents what is being done 
in violation of international law. If we 
make no issue of it we shall end up by 
saying nothing can be done because this 
question was settled at Yalta, or at 
Tehren, or at some other place. 

Except that its premises were adopted 
at Yalta and were so identical with 
agreements for eastern Europe that they 
constituted a world plan, our China 
policy might be called the Henry Wal- 
lace plan for Asia.” 

Henry Wallace, it may be remembered, 
visited China in 1944 as Vice President 
of the United States. The State De- 
partment’s “whitewash-paper” on China 
says there is no record of a report on 
that visit. I have reason to believe such 
a report exists and might be found in 
the archives of the Army’s historical 
section. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I shall yield, and 
then I shall ask not to be interrupted 
until I can finish, for it is getting late. 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. A moment ago I 
put into the Recorp the total population 
of Australia. I wish also to put into the 
Recorp the figures for the population 
of Greece, appearing in the World Al- 
manac and estimated for 1947. The 
figures are 17,450,000. Therefore, the 
island of Formosa has as many persons 
as have Greece and Australia. To 
Greece, as the Senator knows, we have 
already sent a mission, when Greece was 
disturbed by a domestic revolution, and 
at the proper time and place, on the floor 
of the Senate, I shall be prepared to 
quote from the speeches of the able 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee [Mr. CONNALLY] the importance 
of avoiding civil war and revoluticn in 
Greece, to show that the island of For- 
mosa, with a population of more than 
seven and one-half million, is oy vital 
importance, and that its people, as the 
able senior Senator from Michigan has 
pointed out, are entitled to some con- 
sideration before they are surrendered 
to the wolves of communism. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I agree with the 
Senator. Representatives of the For- 
mosan people have a right to sit down 
around a conference table with repre- 
sentatives of all other nations, as well as 
other nations have the right to sit down 
with us on this question. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. I wanted to get, if pos- 
sible, the Senator’s view upon this ques- 
tion: Does the able Senator from Michi- 
gan consider the territory of Formosa as 
3 properly a part of China's terri- 

ry 

Mr. FERGUSON. No; I do not. I 
think that under the Sino-Japanese 
Peace Treaty of 1895 it became part of 
the Japanese nation, a part of the Empire 
of Japan. At the close of World War II 
it was surrendered to the Chinese under 
an order from General MacArthur, and 
it is now held, as are other islands, until 
the settlement of the peace treaty. 

Mr. PEPPER. The Senator recognizes 
as a binding and definitive document the 
instrument entered into between the Chi- 
nese and the Japanese after the Sino- 
Japanese War, and not the document en- 
tered into among the heads of Allied 
Powers. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I think that is cor- 
rect. One was a peace treaty and the 
other was a declaration. 

Mr, PEPPER. Will the able Senator 
tell us, if he knows, what the attitude 
of Chiang Kai-shek is as to whether For- 
mosa is a part of Chinese territory or is 
a part of Japanese territory? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Ihavenoidea. In- 
ternational law should control the mat- 
ter with him as well as with us. 

Mr. PEPPER. Will the Senator tell 
us, from his study of the subject, whether 
the actions of Chiang Kai-shek have in- 
dicated whether he regards Formosa as 
a@ part of Chinese territory or as a part 
of Japanese territory? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I would think, from 
the evidence I found, that he had treated 
it as Chinese territory. 

Mr. PEPPER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. FERGUSON. But I do not think 
that makes it right, 
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Mr. President, I have spoken of the 
Wallace report being in the archives of 
the Army’s Historical Section. I think 
the nature of that report can be deduced 
on the basis of other evidence over Henry 
Wallace’s signature. Its nature would 
be to discredit the Nationalists and 
Chiang Kai-shek, and to urge a flexible 
policy which would permit our doing 
business with the Communists, whom 
Wallace hopefully saw emerging as the 
postwar power in China, 

The Marshall mission was the culmi- 
nation of what I would call the Wallace 
plan in operation. 

General Marshall was not sent there 
by Henry Wallace. He was sent there 
under the orders of the President of the 
United States. 

The Marshall mission to China and 
the Hodges mission to Korea were for the 
purpose of introducing Communists in 
those Governments. Governments so 
established were to be Russia’s “friendly 
neighbors” in the Orient. This was the 
basic Yalta agreement. 

When the Chinese Nationalists refused 
to mix water and gasoline, an experiment 
we naively endorsed, they were written 
off our lists and left to shift for them- 
selves against the tide of communism 
which rose from that point forward, with 
direct aid from Moscow. 

The vicious part of the Wallace plan 
was that it appeared based on a desire of 
American officials and others to coerce 
or destroy Chiang Kai-shek which began 
to take shape in China in 1943. 

The favoring of the Communists by the 
United States official action began in 
1945 in Washington. The result was the 
President’s statement on China policy of 
December 15, 1945. 

The United States active intervention 
in China's internal affairs took place in a 
big way in China in 1946. The Marshall 
mission, under the direction of the Presi- 
dent, tipped the scales against the Na- 
tionalists and for the Communists. From 
the time of the Marshall mission, when 
their success against the Reds was at its 
peak, the Nationalists began to sink 
sensationally. 

There was a reason for that. We 
might consider the old seesaw, when 
the Nationalists were high with a big 
army, and the Communists were low 
without one, and ask why did the plans 
shift and why did the seesaw go where 
it is at this time? Our State Depart- 
ment says that is the reason we should 
do nothing. 

General Marshall’s embargo on ex- 
ports of arms to China in August of 
1946, at the very moment when the So- 
viet Union was effectively trying to set 
the Communists up in business with 
Japanese arms in Manchuria, upset the 
physical balance and the moral balance 
in favor of the Communists. 

What did we do? We destroyed enor- 
mous amounts of Japanese military 
equipment in Japan which could have 
been sent to China for the Nationalists. 
The Soviet Union gave the Japanese 
arms to the Communists in China. We 
asked the Nationalists to wait, and the 
Communists would be able to get the 
arms, and bring them back and fight 
with the Nationalists; and the Nation- 
alists did what was requested in order 
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to please General Marshall and the 
United States. 

Throughout 1946 General Marshall in- 
duced the Nationalists not to fight the 
Communists. This delayed the Nation- 
alist action, which probably would have 
been successful at that time. He gave 
the Communists face, and we know what 
face counts for in China. He gave them 
opportunity, and this was carried on into 
1947. 

He decided against giving them Mar- 
shall plan aid. When, in 1948, the 
Eightieth Congress voted aid to China, 
both military as well as economic, the 
administration dragged its feet on de- 
liveries of arms and ammunitions. I 
made speeches against the National- 
ists. Why do I say it dragged its feet? 
Only last week, I think unknown even to 
the State Department, because I am con- 
vinced that the right hand did not know 
what the left hand was doing, the right 
hand was sending some aid under the 
1948 program from New Jersey, in the 
United States, from our own shores, 
while we were saying, “Hands off” in a 
press release, and the administration was 
making speeches against the National- 
ists. Finally, in 1949, in issuing the 
white paper when it did, it struck a ter- 
rific blow under the belt which greatly 
impaired the waning morale of the Na- 
tionalists and greatly strengthened the 
Communists. 

In order to get some idea of the value 
of the white paper, look at the way in 
which Russia used it in the United Na- 
tions. One would have thought it was 
written expressly for them, to be used 
against the Nationalist Government. 

How we could weigh the commitment 
for a friendly government involved in 
the Marshall mission against the cer- 
tain knowledge of Russian designs, and 
find them canceling each other out, is 
the real mystery of our foreign policy. 
But that equation is the explanation of 
the Chinese puzzle. 

The hands-off policy we adopted in 
China was reasserted in the United Na- 
tions, when we found ourselves, on De- 
cember 6, 1949, voting with the Russians 
against a proposal to investigate Chinese 
charges of Russian aggression, and 
sponsoring a resolution which in turn 
would be our justification for extending 
the hands-off policy in Formosa. 

Why did we write the white paper? It 
does strengthen the hands-off policy we 
now find being used. It was used by Rus- 
sia in the United Nations. 

As the President quoted it, the resolu- 
tion “calls on all states to refrain from 
(a) seeking to acquire spheres of influ- 
ence or to create foreign-controlled re- 
gimes within the territory of China; and 
(b) seeking to obtain special rights or 
privileges within the territory of China.” 

That was on December 9, when, ac- 
cording to the State Department, they 
knew that Russia was already exercis- 
ing these very influences. By this mes- 
sage and by this resolution we forever 
cut ourselves off and say, “We will have 
nothing to say,” even though we then 
knew Russia was penetrating the coun- 
try, and using it as a satellite, nothing 
more nor less. But we are paving the 
road to get out. As I said before, a spe- 
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cial note was sent to the Chinese people 
then indicating that we would not inter- 
vene, and we in effect said that policy 
had been made in October. But it was 
made known finally to the American 
people and to the world by a press re- 
lease. 

It is apparent from the remarks of the 
Secretary of State at the Press Club on 
January 12 that our Government knew 
when the resolution was offered that the 
Soviet Union had even then acquired this 
very right in Mongolia, Manchuria, and 
northern China. As a matter of fact, it 
develops that we were relying on this 
circumstance to cause another civil war 
in China so that the Soviet Union’s in- 
fluence might be overthrown and China 
might again be free from the Kremlin. 

I understand from what Mr. Acheson 
said to the Press Club that China will 
one day overthrow Communist rule. Can 
he point to one place where this has hap- 
pened without outside aid? There are 
those who have waited since 1919 for 
the Russian people to overthrow commu- 
nism. Does any Senator know of one 
place where this has happened? I know 
of no such place. 

Mr. MILLIKIN, It might be argued 
that it was overthrown in Spain. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes, it could be 
argued that it was overthrown in Spain 
by a war, but there are those who would 
contend that communism was not there. 
I think the Senator is correct, that it 
was there, and it was overthrown. I 
stand corrected: I think there was one 
place, 

Yugoslavia comes closest to being such 
a place, outside of Spain, where some 
would say the people came close to over- 
throwing communism. But that is 
merely a case of national communism 
holding an upper hand over interna- 
tional communism. 

If Russia has not acquired a sphere of 
influence, a foreign-controlled regime, 
or special rights or privileges in the ter- 
ritory of China, it is beyond the under- 
standing of any person who has read 
history in recent years, or the daily 
papers. 

Let I foresee little prospect of our 
pressing our resolution in the United 
Nations. 

From its inception, before San Fran- 
cisco, we have been bamboozled, out- 
smarted, and trapped there by the Rus- 
sians. The veto principle was agreed 
upon at our insistence, for instance, be- 
cause we foresaw a gentleman’s use of 
that instrument. It has been used to 
whiplash us, and we have avoided a 
show-down with the whip’s user because 
we gave it to him, and we do not want 
him to walk out on the game. 

The time to draw a line is now. Tio 
place, as I have said earlier, is in connec- 
tion with recognition. 

Our Chinese policy should be consid- 
ered in relation to our foreign policy as 
a whole. The question of recognition 
should be considered in relation to world 
problems and questions. 

A decision to recognize the Com- 
munists in China would add to rather 
than reduce the embarrassments and 


perplexities regarding the great problem 


of peace. . 
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If we have any hope of recapturing 
our moral position before it disintegrates 
alongside our economic and strategic po- 
sition, we must assert it by a policy of 
nonrecognition. We will have ample 
legal grounds for adopting such a policy. 

Recognition is purely a matter of pol- 
icy. A consideration of national inter- 
est may justify one country’s recognizing 
another, and, likewise, a consideration 
of national interest may justify a policy 
of nonrecognition. 

In international law recognition is 
“the assurance given to a new state that 
it will be permitted to hold its place or 
rank, in the character of an independent 
political organism, in the society of na- 
tions.” It definitely implies a diplo- 
matic exchange. 

So far as international law goes, it 
involves no necessary endorsement of a 
nation’s quality or form of government. 
As a matter of practice, however, this 
technicality of the law is overlooked by 
lay opinion throughout the world, and 
recognition carries with it in the eyes of 
the world public generally an endorse- 
ment of the country’s form. Why, 
otherwise, have we withdrawn our Am- 
bassador from Franco's Spain? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Why? 

Mr. FERGUSON. We did it to satisfy 
a few governments in Europe. We did 
it because we wanted to impress the 
world that we wanted some reform in 
Spain. But in this case we could say 
recognition does not mean that, 

I have heard it stated in the cloak- 
rooms that recognition does not techni- 
cally indicate that we approve of a gov- 
ernment, but I say public opinion does, 
and we certainly save the face of the 
nation that is recognized. 

Once extended, recognition cannot be 
withdrawn. Diplomatic representatives 
may be withdrawn and diplomatic rela- 
tions broken, but recognition continues, 

Except for its relations in Latin Amer- 
ica during the revolutionary years there, 
and certain oddities that have resulted 
from the aftermath of the war such as 
the recognition of regimes in nonexistent 
countries, this Nation has well-defined 
and well-established tests for recog- 
nition. 

Mr. McMAHON, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. Does the mainte- 
nance of an ambassador by us in Moscow 
imply approval of the regime in the 
Kremlin? 

Mr. FERGUSON. It does in the eyes 
of the public. It does in the eyes of the 
Russian people. 

Mr. MCMAHON. Does it in the eyes 
of the American people? 

Mr. FERGUSON. To many of them, 
yes. I think we have had an eye opener. 
I think we have found that Russia did 
not live up to her promises that she would 
not place espionage agents in this coun- 
try, that she would not try to endeavor 
to establish her form of international 
government here. 

Mr. McMAHON. I might say to the 
Senator from Michigan that he is now 
going somewhat far afield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. No, the Senator 
from Michigan is not going far ahead. 
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Mr. McMAHON. The question is a 
simple one, Does the Senator believe the 
maintenance of an Embassy in Moscow 
is interpreted by our people as approval 
of the regime of the Kremlin? 

Mr. FERGUSON. To a great extent 
yes, and in Russia fully. 

Mr. McMAHON. I was not asking 
about Russia. I was asking about the 
people of this country. I may say to the 
Senator from Michigan that I think he 
would be with the minority. I have not 
taken any poll on the subject, and I pre- 
sume the Senator has not either, but I 
certainly believe that the maintenance 
of diplomatic relations with Russia or 
with any of the countries which she dom- 
inates, is not interpreted by the majority 
of our people as being an act of approval 
of the way they have been acting in 
world affairs. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I wish the Senator 
would take a poll on that question. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Michigan yield so that I 
may propound a question to the able Sen- 
ator from Connecticut who just asked 
the question whether the fact that we 
had an ambassador in Russia would be 
interpreted by our people as meaning 
that we held a friendly attitude toward 
that country. I wish to propound this 
question to the Senator from Connecti- 
cut. Why could we not send a man hold- 
ing full ambassadorial rank to Spain, 
just as we have sent a man of full am- 
bassadorial rank to Russia? In what re- 
spect is there a difference? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I should like to an- 
swer that question by saying that the 
reason for withdrawing our ambassador 
to Spain was to impress the American 
people and the Spanish people with the 
fact that we did not agree with Franco, 
and therefore we did not approve of his 
government. So if the sending of an 
ambassador to Spain would mean recog- 
nition of the form of government in 
Spain, I think the same would apply in 
the case of Russia. 

Mr. THYE. But I should like to have 
the able Senator from Connecticut an- 
swer the question whether he would 
recognize any specific difference between 
a full ambassador to Russia and a full 
ambassador to Spain? 

Mr. McMAHON. I might say to the 
Senator that I do not intend to become 
involved in a discussion of the Spanish 
situation at this time. What I want to 
point out is simply that it has been, ac- 
cording to my information, the time- 
honored tradition of this country to have 
diplomatic relations with any govern- 
ment in the world which maintained de 
facto control over a sufficient period of 
time; in other words, which was sov- 
ereign in its own area. I think a depar- 
ture from that principle is something 
which is not justified by our history and 
our precedents. To me it looks now as 
though a majority of the nations which 
acted in the General Assembly some 
3 years ago in withdrawing their am- 
bassadors from Spain, made a strategic 
mistake, because that is not the way, I 
might say to my friends, in which coun- 
tries should express their approval or 
disapproval of a regime in another coun- 
try. The ambassador is not there for 
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the convenience of the people of the 
country to which we send an ambassador. 
He is there for our convenience. He is 
there as our ambassador, as our listen- 
ing post. We must look at this matter, 
it seems to me, realistically and objec- 
tively, and add up the advantages and 
disadvantages to us. 

I think the Senator realizes how I 
feel about the 14 men who are ruling 
Russia today, and ruling so many other 
hundreds of millions of people. The 
Senator is in no doubt as to my senti- 
ments respecting those 14 gentlemen. 
At the same time I believe we are better 
off by having an ambassador in Moscow 
who can inform us to the best of his 
ability as to the situation there, than we 
would be if we did not have that listening 
post there. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Connecticut another ques- 
tion. I interpret his statement to mean 
that the State Department is really in- 
consistent in first recognizing Russia and 
sending a full-fiedged ambassador to 
Russia, but denying the United States 
the right to receive the same kind of 
intelligent report, so to speak, from Spain 
by having a full-fledged ambassador in 
Spain. The State Department, according 
to the Senator’s own statement, is in- 
consistent. I personally have somewhat 
the same conviction the Senator from 
Connecticut has expressed. It is for that 
reason I asked the Senator from Con- 
necticut the question whether the State 
Department is not inconsistent in deny- 
ing Spain a full-fledged ambassador, and 
at the same time assigning a full-fledged 


ambassador to Russia. 
Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 


Mr. FERGUSON. Iyield. 

Mr. McMAHON. I might point out to 
the Senator from Minnesota that we do 
have a chargé d’affaires, we do have a 
fully operating mechanism inside Spain. 
The Senator was present as a guest of 
the Foreign Relations Committee the 
other day and he heard the Secretary of 
State discuss our relations, not only in 
the Far East, but in western Europe as 
well. The session was an executive one, 
and I do not intend to pursue that sub- 
ject any further. I simply wish to say 
that I do not think the present is a proper 
time to go into a discussion of the 
Spanish situation, which has many, 
many ramifications which cannot be un- 
derstood unless many circumstances and 
facts are examined. I do not intend to 
do that extemporaneously in the process 
of this debate. I still say that the con- 
ception that the purpose of having an 
ambassador in a foreign country is to 
please the people of that country, is 
totally at variance with our history and 
with what I regard to be common sense, 
He is there in order to serve us. 

The Senator can say, “If that be true, 
then we ought to have a full-fledged am- 
bassador in Spain to serve us in our rela- 
tions with Spain.” That is a subject 
which I do not see at this time to be 
apropos. I merely again assert the fact 
that our Ambassador in Moscow is there 
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for our convenience and not for the con- 
venience of the gentlemen of the 
Kremlin. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I wonder whether 
the Senator from Connecticut would an- 
swer the question as to whether he be- 
lieves that Red China should be rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. McMAHON. I would say to the 
Senator that I am not prepared to come 
to a conclusion on that matter today. 
The action taken in Peiping last week 
certainly did not predispose me to grant 
recognition. After all, if it was the idea 
of the men who are now in control of 
China that we could be forced into taking 
action because of what they did, I think 
they misjudged the situation. As to 
what I would say 6 months or a year from 
now the Senator from Connecticut can- 
not answer the Senator from Michigan, 
because I do not know what the facts 
then may be. However, I again would 
like to say, if the Senator will indulge me, 
that we apparently have started on a 
long-distance talkathon upon the sub- 
ject of Formosa. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator has not 
cut it down today. 

Mr. McMAHON. I thank the Senator 
for his implied compliment. I have not 
attempted to speak at length on this sub- 
ject, and perhaps, in view of the Sena- 
tor’s remark, I should immediately de- 
sist. I do not wish to trespass on his 
time. I realize the Senator has a 5-hour 
speech, and perhaps he should have been 
permitted to go through it without in- 
terruption. But I will say to the Senator 
again that he cannot change the funda- 
mental facts that the future of our rela- 
tions with the Soviet Government will 
not be affected materially by whatever 
happens to Formosa. That will be de- 
termined upon a different basis, upon 
different events, with which many of us 
here in the Chamber are only too fa- 
miliar. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
cannot follow the logic of the Senator 
with respect to our having an ambas- 
sador to one country for our convenience, 
and then withdrawing him to impress 
the people of America with the fact that 
we do not agree with the government of 
the country to which he was sent, while 
to another country we send an ambassa- 
dor, and do so solely because it is for our 
convenience that he should be there, and 
then we find that government seizing 
the property occupied by the ambassa- 
dor, and yet we do not withdraw him. 
I simply cannot follow that type of logic. 
But I understand that within the next 
few months, as the dust settles, it will 
become the policy to recognize Red 
China. There will probably be no sadder 
words uttered than those words of recog- 
nition. 

Mr. President, I hope that America will 
be prepared for the news when and if 
the time comes that we recognize Red 
China. I hope we shall have debated 
the subject, even though it may take a 
number of hours. I said when I began 
my remarks, that I wanted, that I wel- 
ce a debate on this important sub- 

ect. 

Secretary Hull in 1936 quoted an in- 
struction dated in 1900 and which itself. 
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cited practice for over a century, as fol- 
lows: 

The rule of the United States is to defer 
recognition of another executive * * + 
until it shall appear that it is in possession 
of the machinery of state, administering the 
government with the assent of the people 
‘thereof and without substantial resistance 
to the obligations and responsibilities incum- 
bent upon a sovereign state under treaties 
and international law. 


We have to look at what happened in 
Russia and what happened in China on 
the 6th of this month, and what hap- 
pened in the Angus Ward case. But, Mr. 
President, our sad plight is that we learn 
from history the fact that we do not 
learn from history; that is the correct 
application of the old axiom. 

The history of our recognition policy 
toward Soviet Russia illustrates the ap- 
plication of these tests. One might add 
that the history of our relations with 
Russia since recognition in 1933 proves 
also how unreliable can be the terms of 
a recognition of any Communist regime. 

. Secretary Hughes, in 1923, stated that 
the United States did not intend to rec- 
ognize Soviet Russia until Russia ac- 
knowledged its liability for the debts 
contracted by previous governments of 
Russia, agreed to make restitution to 
American citizens whose property was 
confiscated, and ceased its revolutionary 
activity in the United States. 

Mr. President, it was only a few months 
ago that, in New York City, there was a 
trial of 11 men who had been carrying 
on revolutionary activities in the United 
States of America, instigated from the 
Kremlin, the same Kremlin which, back 
in 1933, was recognized by our country 
under the solemn pledge that they would 
cease their revolutionary activities in the 
United States. Yet now, when our coun- 
try is even considering the recognition 
of another Communist regime, Members 
of the Senate are saying on the floor of 
the Senate that they do not know what 
developments 6 months’ time will bring 
forth. Mr. President, what have the 
years between 1933 and 1950 brought 
forth? They have brought forth nothing 
but absolute proof that we cannot rec- 
ognize a Communist regime and be able 
to depend upon the terms of the recogni- 
tion. 

Also in 1923, President Coolidge put 
the case in a manner which, as I have 
said, should have been brought to the 
attention of Britain before her recogni- 
tion of Red China. Britain consulted 
the United States of America in regard 
to what to do in this case. Why did not 
our State Department officials tell Brit- 
ain what President Coolidge said in 
1923? Let me refer to a conversation I 
had with the British Foreign Minister 
when I was in Britain. I was there for 
1 day only; and in that connection let 
me point out that we find that Mr. Jessup 
spent only 2 days on Formosa getting 
“all the facts.” When we were in Brit- 
ain we know that Britain was going to 
recognize China. When we were in Hong 
Kong we knew that Britain was going 
to recognize China. But, as I have said, 
it is too bad that we do not have evan- 
gelists for the American way, rather than 
apologists for what we are doing. Oh, for 
someone to have called to Bevin’s atten- 
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tion what President Coolidge said about 
the recognition of a Communist govern- 
ment. Let me read it to the Senate: 

Our Government offers no objection to the 
carrying on of commerce by our citizens with 
the people of Russia. Our Government does 
not propose, however, to enter into relations 
with another regime which refuses to rec- 
ognize the sanctity of international obli- 
gations. 

I do not propose to barter away for the 
privilege of trade any of the cherished rights 
of humanity. I do not propose to make 
merchandise of any American principles. 


Mr. President, that was good advice; 
that was sound logic; that was sound 
reasoning. That was the reason why the 
United States of America did not recog- 
nize Red Russia. 

In 1933 President Roosevelt and Am- 
bassador Litvinov exchanged notes in 
which the latter gave assurance that if 
the United States would recognize Rus- 
sia that country would do certain things 
in accordance with its obligations at in- 
ternational law. The prime emphasis 
was on an assurance that Russia would 
not promote any subversive activity in 
this country. On the basis of those as- 
surances, recognition was granted. How- 
ever, at the trial of the case in April of 
1949, in New York City, we had absolute 
proof that the Russian Government did 
not cease promoting subversive activities 
in our country, and had no intention of 
doing so. 

M.. President, I ask the Senate of the 
United States and the people of the 
United States, how long must we see 
these incidents, but pay no attention to 
them? Eow long must we know what 
communism stands for, but pay no atten- 
tion to it? 

Let us go back in history a little, to the 
time when Hitler wrote Mein Kampf. 
In that book he told the world exactly 
what he wanted to do. Did we pay any 
attention to it? No, Mr. President—not 
until it was too late, not until we had 
gotten into the Second World War. 

Joe Stalin has written his intentions 
and his policy in a manner that all the 
world can see, in a way that everyone 
can read. Yet some of the Members of 
the Senate are blind to what he has writ- 
ten, and do not understand what com- 
munism is. Mr. President, until we un- 
derstand these things, we shall become 
involved in inconsistencies, in trouble, 
and in wars. 

On the basis of the legal tests which 
we have established, and on the basis of 
our experience with Communist govern- 
ments for the past 17 years, I am of the 
firm opinion that from this time forward 
we should grant no recognition to any 
Communist regime. 

Our experience with Communist re- 
gimes proves conclusively, beyond rea- 
sonable doubt, that we cannot expect 
anything but substantial resistance to 
obligations and responsibilities under 
treaties and international law. 

The files of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation on the activities of diplo- 
mats and others coming from Commu- 
nist nations who have diplomatic im- 
munity should show—and I say will 
show—our State Department what we 
can expect a Chinese Communist em- 
bassy, so far as espionage and subver- 
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sive activities are concerned. I take it 
that those files are open to the Secretary 
of State and to others in the State De- 
partment, so that they may read what 
is contained in them. I say they will 
prove conclusively what will happen if 
we recognize another Communist regime. 
Certainly we can expect no reciprocity 
whatsoever in the exchange of diplo- 
matic representatives. There is no quid 
pro quo with Communists. 

To have diplomatic intercourse with a 
Communist regime is merely to lift the 
iron curtain long enough for it to be 
dropped a few yards from the Embassy 
door. Senators should read General 
Bedell Smith’s statement about how he 
was treated while he was our Ambassador 
to Russia. I once spent some time with 
a British Ambassador, discussing how the 
British were treated in Moscow. Any- 
one who has discussed that matter with 
one who has spent any time in Moscow 
as a diplomat, knows that the iron cur- 
tain is pulled down right beside the door 
of the Embassy; and anyone who leaves 
the Embassy to go outdoors there, can do 
so only when under Russian guard. 

Since our municipal laws do not allow 
the restrictions upon movement and 
activity to which our diplomats behind 
the iron curtain are accustomed, recog- 
nizing a Communist regime means, in 
our case, setting loose within this coun- 
try a new horde of espionage agents 
cloaked with diplomatic immunities and 
privileges. Their cctivities are flagrant 
violations of international law, against 
which we are almost wholly powerless to 
guard. 

Following such recognition, we can 
only expect further outrages of mistreat- 
ment against persons and property, in 
violation of international law, as repre- 
sented by the treatment of Angus Ward; 
of the two downed American fliers in 
China, Meschter and Willis; of the two 
ship’s officers who were kidnaped and 
taken to Korea; and the treatment of 
our businessmen in Hungary. 

From Red China we can expect no re- 
gard for the treaties made with China, 
for the new regime denies that it is the 
successor of the Republic of China. 

Here is what our State Department 
said in regard to the seizure of American 
consular property in Peking on January 
13, 1950: 

This violation of consular property has 
arisen in almost. immediate sequence to the 
harsh and unjustified treatment of the 
United States Consular General, Angus Ward, 
and his staff at Mukden. It also is one in a 
long series of mistreatment of Americans 
which includes the beating of Vice Consul 
Olive in Shanghai and the continued dcten- 
tion of Messrs. Smith and Bender, United 
States naval personnel. 


Mr. President, let all of us consider 
those incidents. Let us realize that all 
the facts about the Angus Ward case are 
known by our officials, for he has re- 
turned to the United States. I had the 
privilege of talking to him today. I was 
trying to understand why China would 
do such a thing, why China would seize 
our property the day following our say- 
ing we would not defend Formosa. Mr. 
President, do you know. why the Chinese 
Communists acted that way? They did 
so because they wanted to demonstrate, 
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for political, propaganda purposes, “We 
have a strong government in China. We, 
the Communists, can stand up to the 
big United States, and we can say to it, 
“You cannot appease us. We won't rec- 
ognize the fact that you say you will not 
help Communist China. We are going 
to tell you, big America, where your 
place is. We are going to take over your 
consular property’.” And they did take 
it over. 

What shall we do about it? What we 
did when Mr. Ward, in Mukden, was 
asked whether he had the title to cer- 
tain property there in his possession? 
He replied, “No, I am only an adminis- 
trative officer, the titles would be in 
Washington,” to which the Communists 
replied, “If you do not have the titles, 
we will take them over.“ Let us consider 
the Ward case. Is it something new? 
It has gone on for 14 months. Mr. Ward 
was put behind the iron curtain. He 
was detained for 13 months, while at 
the same time the United States of 
America was carrying on, sending ships 
into Shanghai. How are we to expect a 
consular agent to feel when he is im- 
prisoned, and when his Government is 
not doing anything about it, but when, 
in fact, his Government is trading with 
the enemy of its own people? Why did 
the Communists do it? They did it to 
defy big America. They did it for propa- 
ganda purposes. All over China, wher- 
ever it was possible to circulate the story, 
the Chinese people were told “America is 
the imperialist, who has agents in this 
country.” How did they do this? They 
put Ward in prison, and then, let us 
imagine, they put in the Chinese news- 
papers that he was the head of the 
espionage agents in China for capitalist 
America. Did they ever try him on that 
charge? No, except after he was leaving. 

Let me cite the facts. They did not 
have a case against Ward as being an 
espionage agent. They could not put 
him on trial on that charge. But the 
stooges of the Kremlin trumped up a 
case against him. Oh, yes; they hoped 
Ward would break down, after 28 days in 
prison, when the frost was on the win- 
dows and when he had on only a suit 
of clothes. For 28 long days he remained 
in prison. Thank God, he was a charac- 
ter who would not sign a confession in 
order to obtain his release. It was of- 
fered to him the easy way, many times. 
Mr. Ward comes from Michigan. Men 
of Michigan are made of firmer stuff 
than to give the Communists a confes- 
sion, which in this case would have been 
absolutely false, to back up their propa- 
ganda. Mr. Ward had spent 14 years in 
Soviet Russia. He knew what to expect. 
He knew when he was put in prison 
what they would try to do in order to 
obtain a confession. But he and his 
chief man stood up and said, “No.” If 
death came, death would have to come, 
but he was not going to sell America 
short for Communist propaganda pur- 
poses. Does he believe that Mao is a 
Tito? No. No; these people are trained 
in Russia. They know nothing but the 
Russian method. Everything that was 
done in relation to his trial was identi- 
cal with what vould happen in Russia 
and with what has happened in Russia. 
The attempt to obtain confessions pro- 
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ceeded. The confession of the Italian 
who was in our embassy, absolutely false 
as it was, bolstered up their propaganda, 
They even got a Japanese to confess, 
though the confession was later repudi- 
ated by him. Then what did they do? 
They could not press the espionage 
charge against Ward. They put him in 
prison and tried him for assault and bat- 
tery alleged to have been committed 
upon a Chinese servant. The case had 
been trumped up from beginning to end. 
All the men were tried. I wish I could 
relate graphically how it all happened, 
how efforts were made to wring confes- 
sions from them. The prisoners had no 
counsel at the trial, no right to ask ques- 
tions, no right to contradict anyone, 
The man who had conducted the efforts 
to obtain a confession from Ward sat as 
one of the three judges during the trial. 
He sat at a desk, holding a paper on 
which questions were written. He held 
them in a newspaper, so they could not 
be seen. He asked slanting questions; 
for example, “What did you do?” Or 
“Did you not do this, after you beat this 
man?” They have learned that tech- 
nique from us. We can remember the 
question, When did you quit beating 
your wife?” It is the same technique. 

What did they do? They found every- 
one in the embassy guilty of assault and 
battery and ordered them deported. 
There were three Russians working for 
our embassy. They were found guilty. 
Were they deported? No. Immediately 
after the conviction, when it was learned 
that three Russians had been convicted 
and ordered deported, their consular 
agent called and had the sentence stayed 
or rescinded, so far as the three Russians 
were concerned. That is the way they 
do business. What a great lift it gave 
those few Russians there. Let me say, 
what a great lift it gave to the trained 
Communists. Their men were out. The 
sentence was set aside so far as they were 
concerned. It was told to all the Chinese 
people, “Russia is our aid, our assistant.” 
The Communists are in China for the 
sole purpose of delivering to the Com- 
munists the goods, chattels, and wealth 
of China. 

Mr. Acheson feels that eventually the 
Chinese will overthrow the Communist 
regime. I do not want to wait that long. 
I think we ought tu give the moral sup- 
port we can. Then what did they do 
with Ward? After he was convicted in 
the assault case, which-was trumped up, 
he was tried in absentia on the espionage 
charge, and they found him guilty. 
They found him guilty of being the top 
espionage agent for all the capitalistic 
nations. He was tried without being 
present or being allowed to call any wit- 
nesses in his behalf. He was deported 
together with all the other defendants in 
the case. The charge against him was 
made for propaganda effect on the minds 
of the people. 

Our State Department could not see 
what went on in the Ward case. It could 
not see exactly what was going on in the 
consular case, on the 13th of December. 

Mr. President, if the facts stated do 
not prove that this Communist nation 
should never be recognized by the United 
States of America, what proof does the 
United States of America need? Angus 
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Ward is a witness to the fact, and our 
State Department knows his testimony 
to be true. I say we cannot expect Red 
China to recognize any international 
law. 

For all these reasons we must not 
abandon our historic tests and recog- 
nize any Communist regime in the fu- 
ture. But there is another and more 
impelling reason for withholding recog- 
nition from Red China. 

Nonrecognition of Red China would 
be the first step in putting an end to 
the appeasement policies we have en- 
tered so blindly, time after time, in re- 
cent years. These policies have led 
us out on one limb after another as we 
have sought to hold up our end of a bad 
bargain, while the Communists have 
scooted off into the night. 

It would be a reassertion of that deter- 
mination to place right above might 
which had a parallel application in the 
Stimsoi. doctrine of not recognizing 
the fruits of territorial aggression, and 
which did so much to bring America 
of age and elevate it in the eyes of men 
the world over. 

It would be a beacon of light for all the 
people of southeast Asia who are hope- 
fully locking to us for some signal that 
we expect them to hold the line against 
communism. It would be the first step 
in regaining our dignity and strength 
before a world which is alarmed to see 
us jump when the Communists pull the 
string. It would reverse years of bam- 
boozlement, trapping, and outsmarting. 
It would be late, but, I hope, not too late. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should like to ask 
the able Senator from Michigan whether 
he is familiar with the article which ap- 
peared in the New York Herald Tribune 
this morning, entitled “Must General 
Bradley Testify?” and written by Mr. 
Walter Lippmann? Mr. Lippmann is 


-normally a very competent and very ob- 


servant reporter, but he apparently re- 
ceived some misinformation. He indi- 
cates that there has been a suggestion 
on the part of Senators that, when Sec- 
retary Johnson and General Bradley ap- 
pear before the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, they appear in a public session. 
I certainly know of no Senator who has 
made any suggestion, in connection with 
the taking of testimony dealing with the 
strategic defense of the country, that 
either Mr. Johnson or General Bradley 
testify in public. But there has been a 
demand that the Senate of the United 
States, through its Foreign Relations 
Committee, and the House, throush its 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, ascertain 
whether the State Department was given 
advice to the effect that Formosa had no 
strategic value. That is an entirely dif- 
ferent suggestion from the one outlined 
by Lippmann this morning. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator from 
Michigan has never heard anyone even 
suggest that those witnesses be heard in 
public. 

OUR BIPARTISAN FOREIGN POLICY 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, every day 


that passes confronts us with mounting 
evidence to prove that our bipartisan 
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foreign policy has been, and continues to 
be, a gigantic hoax. 

For the past several days, this evi- 
dence has derived from the discussions 
on the Senate floor of the debacle which 
our pro-Communist State Department 
policy has brought about in China, 

Even the distinguished senior Senator 
from Michigan now has admitted that 
the Republicans on the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee have never been con- 
sulted. 

The senior Senator from New Jersey, 
also a member of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, has gone so far as to admit 
that he felt himself, “An unwelcome 
meddler in a policy that had already been 
determined.“ 

Certainly, the recent antics of the Sec- 
retary of State, during his secret testi- 
mony before the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittees of both Houses of Congress, and 
his refusal to discuss the role which our 
national defense officials have played in 
determining our disastrous policy in the 
Far East, are added proof of how vicious 
a hoax our so-called bipartisan policy 
really is. 

Even the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
VANDENBERG] has admitted that such evi- 
dence is “indispensable.” 

I am informed that at long last the 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee has been overruled and 
that the committee has voted to ask the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff to testify on these 
matters on January 26. 

Yet, confronted as these men are by 
the “gag rule” that has been imposed on 
members of the armed services, our 
chances of getting a realistic picture that 
deviates from the official line are slim 
indeed, particularly since the Demo- 
cratic Members have caucused and have 
determined that that will be the official 
line. 

This afternoon, however, I want to 
bring to the attention of the American 
people additional proof of how the bi- 
partisan foreign policy continues to be- 
tray their vital interests, not only in 
the Pacific, but in Europe as well, 

Mr. President, I refer to the fact that 
at this very moment our policies toward 
the defeated peoples in central Europe 
are making a mockery of every single 
one of the European programs into which 
we have entered since the end of the war, 
and which we are continuing to finance. 

To be more specific, I refer to the con- 
tinued dismantling of the peacetime in- 
dustrial potential of the German people. 

I want to ask my colleagues in the 
Sdnate, more particularly my colleagues 
of either party who are members of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, when they 
have ever been formally consulted on or 
when they have ever formally endorsed 
this dismantling program either before 
or since its inception? 

I am convinced the record will show 
that at no time has the Senate of the 
United States either been consulted, or 
given any opportunity whatever to par- 
ticipate in the formulation, the endorse- 
ment, and the carrying out of this policy, 
which today, 5 years after the war is 
over, at the continued expense of the 
American taxpayer, continues to gnaw 
at the economic vitals of German and 
European recovery. 
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Think of it, Mr. President. The same 
Department of State officials, who have 
been responsible for the calamity we 
confront in the Far East, are also re- 
sponsible for the origin and the con- 
tinued suicidal destruction of this dis- 
mantling program which is being forced 
on the German people. 

What more convincing evidence could 
be found to discredit our bipartisan 
policy as a gigantic hoax, than the 
following? 

In the first place, Mr. President, this 
senseless destruction of the economic po- 
tential, which is so desperately needed 
for the maintenance of even a mini- 
mum standard of living, is costing the 
American taxpayers $1,000,000,000 a 
year. 

In the face of our so-called all-out 
anti-Communist cold war this policy of 
vengeance now constitutes a dagger of 
treason that is being twisted in the back 
of the Marshall plan, ECA’s integration 
of the European economy, the Truman 
doctrine, and the North Atlantic Pact. 

What is even more outrageous, Mr. 
President, is the disposition of these 
plants which are being destroyed. 

The industrial potential which they 
represent continues to be allocated be- 
hind the iron curtain, bolstering the Rus- 
sian designs against the west, because 
Britain is continuing to ship material 
through the British zone to the east and 
because Czechoslovakia and Albania, 
who are nothing but Stalin’s stooges, 
continue to sit as members of the inter- 
Allied reparations agencies in Brussels, 
and continue to function as the regular 
recipients of Germany’s industrial po- 
tential, with the American taxpayer con- 
tinuing to foot the bill. 

Think of it, Mr. President. Today, 5 
years after the end of the war, this sense- 
less policy of destruction is continuing 
to go on without its ever having been 
presented to the United States Senate 
for consideration. 

This senseless destruction continues in 
spite of the fact that, first, it is in plain 


- violation of the directives for the treat- 


ment of captured enemy property which 
are contained in the training manual for 
military officers in the Charlottesville 
(Va.) Officer’s Training School of the 
United States Army. 

Second, this senseless destruction is in 
direct violation of the plain mandate of 
the Constitution that captured enemy 
property is the-property of the United 
States Government and the President 
has not the authority to give away even 
a toothpick. 

Third, Mr. President, this senseless de- 
struction and confiscation of Germany's 
industrial potential is in violation of the 
provisions of the international law which 
were written at The Hague Conference 
of 1908 for the specific protection of 
the private property of defeated people 
against confiscation by the victors. 

I would remind my colleagues and the 
American people that these provisions of 
The Hague Conference are the basis of 
international law that protects the con- 
cept of private property upon which our 
own social and economic system is based. 

Fourth, this senseless destruction con- 
tinues in spite of the fact that, suicidal 
as they were, the provisions of the in- 
famous Yalta agreement at least put a 
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2-year time limit on savage policies of 
destruction. 

Fifth, Mr. President, this senseless de- 
struction continues in violation of the 
revised provisions of the Potsdam agree- 
ment which put a February 2, 1948, dead 
line on dismantling. 

Sixth, even though the Congress of 
the United States has never been con- 
sulted in the formulation of this policy, 
and has sought indirectly to exercise 
some control over its continuation, by 
the appointment of special committees 
to study the matter, the records show, 
Mr. President, that the basic recom- 
mendations of the Colmer committee, 
of the Hoover committee, of the Kennan 
committee, of the Wolfe committee, and 
of the Humphrey committee itself have 
been flouted or ignored. 

Seventh, Mr. President, the continua- 
tion of this senseless destruction has 
been carried on in violation of the spe- 
cific promises and pledges of the admin- 
istration representatives that the whole 
question of German dismantlement, if 
left in their hands, would be determined 
by the sole consideration of the greatest 
contribution the dismantling program 
could make to the reconstruction of the 
European economy. 

Mr. President, I want to emphasize 
the following charges to prove that the 
administration has had no intention 
whatever of accounting for the actions 
it has taken or the policy it has pursued 
in this field since it began. 

I have been informed that there is not 
in existence today any formal list of end 
uses to which dismantled German indus- 
trial potential has been put on the other 
side of the iron curtain, although we 
know that Russia has collected nearly 
$14,000,000,009 in reparations. 

There is not in existence a single 
formal list of the end uses to which this 
dismantling equipment has been put on 
this side of the iron curtain. 

This means that today there is no way 
by which a United States Senator can 
hold this administration to account for 
the economic insanity, the terrifying 
-waste and destruction that has followed 
in the wake of this dismantling insanity, 

There is not in existence today, Mr. 
President, a single list even of those 
plants that have been partially destroy- 
ed, to implement the so-called prohibited 
industrial agreement of last. April. 

There is not in existence, to my knowl- 
edge, Mr. President, not only a single 
reliable list of plants that have been dis- 
mantled for reparations, but there is no 
list of those which have been turned over 
to other nations under a so-called policy 
of “restitution.” 

Eighth, Mr. President, this senseless 
process of destruction continues to go on 
and is excused on the basis of the plea, 
that “it is in the clean-up stage,” which 
is merely another way of giving the 
same men who have been responsible in 
the past blanket power to drag this de- 
struction on indefinitely into the future. 

For instance, I am informed that 
licenses to operate have been denied 
many of those plants that have been re- 
moved from the reparations list. 

Mr. President, on October 17, 1949, 
Senate Resolution 187 was submitted on 
the Senate floor following a bipartisan 
petition of 44 Senators to the President 
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stating that it was the sense of the Sen- 
ate that the Secretary of State be re- 
quested to ask President Truman to re- 
view this whole dismantling problem. 

There were two resolutions, as a mat- 
ter of fact. Senate Resolution 187 was 
submitted by the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. WHeErry] and the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Easttanp]. That Sen- 
ate resolution is still pending. It was 
promised an early hearing by the chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, I wish to ask now, has anything 
been done with regard to this resolution? 

It was at the insistence of the chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee 
that this resolution was referred to the 
Foreign Relations Committee, and, as I 
have said, it was sidetracked, and re- 
mains undisposed of. 

On November 24, following the ad- 
journment of Congress, a sop was thrown 
to the Senate by the Department of 
State, in the form of concessions em- 
bodied in the Bonn agreement, by which 
twenty-odd plants were removed from 
the reparation list in exchange for the 
new German Government’s agreement 
to hasten the destruction of all the other 
100-odd plants that remained to be dis- 
mantled. 

In other words, Mr. President, the De- 
partment of State used the threat of 
continuing dismantlement to force the 
new German Government to agree to a 
policy that would destroy jobs for Ger- 
man workers, impoverish German fami- 
lies, undermine the already shaky eco- 
nomic foundations of the German people, 
and play directly into the hands of Com- 
munist propaganda. 

As a result, Mr. President, on Decem- 
ber 6, 1949, the European branch of the 
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Offce of International Trade, in the De- 
partment of Commerce, issued a pam- 
phlet titled “Reparation News,” a copy 
of which I hold in my hand. 

This document states: 

The Interallied Reparations Agency has 
announced that 138 German war and in- 
dustrial plants containing general-purpose 
equipment adaptable for peacetime produc- 
tion will be allocated as reparation among 
the western allied nations, including the 
United States, in the near future, according 
to the information received by the Office of 
International Trade, Department of Com- 
merce. 


Think of it, Mr. President, 138 plants 
containing “general-purpose equipment 
adaptable for peacetime production” still 
had not been allocated to other nations. 

As of this very moment, Mr. President, 
the German section of the Department 
of State has not the slightest notion of 
the stages of dismantlement to which 
this policy of destruction has been 
pushed, or of the present status of this 
list of 138 plants which are “adaptable 
to peacetime production.” 

And this outrageous policy continues 
to go on in Germany, Mr. President, in 
spite of the fact that on May 12, 1949, 
Gen. Frank R. McCoy issued a unilateral 
statement in which the United States 
repudiated its Japanese reparation pro- 
gram, and put an end to an identical 
policy of senseless destruction in Japan, 

This action was taken, Mr. President, 
in spite of the violent opposition of other 
members of the Far Eastern Commis- 
sion who were scheduled to be recipients 
of additional Japanese industrial po- 
tential. 

I call attention to this matter because 
I believe the conduct of our foreign 
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relations, as revealed by the handling 
by the Department of State of our for- 
eign relations both in the Far East and 
in Europe, conclusively demonstrates 
how this administration has used the 
fraudulent slogan of bipartisan coopera- 
tion to usurp the basic policy-determin- 
ing and treaty-making power of the 
United States Senate to silence all criti- 
cism, to strangle all opposition, and to 
make and break foreign commitments, 
in the name of the United States Gov- 
ernment and of the American people, 
without having to be responsible to 
anyone, 

What more proof do my colleagues 
need than that I have just presented to 
them, to enlist them in support of a 
move to put an end to this senseless 
policy of destruction in Germany, and 
restore some semblance of sanity to our 
dealings not only with a defeated peo- 
ple, but with the European peoples as 
a whole before it is too late? 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the documents from which I 
have quoted be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REPARATION NEWS 
I. FINAL DUE DATE FOR ALLOCATION OF GERMAN 
REPARATION PLANTS 

The Inter-Allied Reparations Agency has 
announced that 138 German war and indus- 
trial plants containing general-purpose 
equipment adaptable for peacetime produc- 
tion will be allocated as reparation among 
the western allied nations, including the 
United States, in the near future, accord- 
ing to information received by the Office of 
International Trade, Department of Com- 
merce. These plants are as follows: 


1065, B/S/474.........- Pressmetall G. m. b. H.......-...---- 

1076, 8/8/½67 ‘Teuto-Metallwerke G. m. b. H 

1179, 8/8/01 Bernhard Bruns 

1181, B/S/378.......-.- Weser Flugzeugbau 

F y DTE spat 0.—————— 

1184, B/S/376_....-----|--;-- 5 

1193/1 SSNS . 

1262, 5/85 

1301, 8/8/11 Boece Verein Gusstahlfabrika- 
tion A. G, Edwin Drang Works, 

1303, 8/8/12. Bochumer Verein Gusstahlfabrikation 

A. G. (Jollenbeck Works). 

1333, 8/8/62. Bohler Gebr. & Co., A. G. Edelstahl- 
werk Duesseldorf. 

1337, 5/8/ sezen Dortmund 3 Huettenverein 
Dortmund Work, 

1376, 5/8/73 vou FA W oliwaréntabriken; 

1385, Bice -| Veltrup Werke A. G 

1429, B/S/395.. Osnabruecker Kupfer, Drahtwerk... 

1472/2 88868 Stahlwerke G. m. b. H 

1478, 5/8/88. a hica Schmidding 

1483, BIST... nt g ce 

1486, B/ 8/7 

1495 8/8/24 


Works No. 1. 
1496 B/S/35_......-.... 


1498 59 


1530 8/8/125.— A. G. fuer Stickstoffdunger............] Knapsack Part plant comprisin 
part of the section for 
1566, B/S/129_.......-- Henkel & Cio. G. m. b. H Dusseldorf. Part plant 8 
(ù) part of the section 
1568, 8/8/27. Dynamit AiG. e Part Jons ee ( 
1574, 8/8/ö187. 5 Duisburg Abteilung Zuen- | Mulheim 


Vereini 


1575, een stars 
1606 B/8/500, 0 


Ruhrmetallwarenfabrik G. m. b. H. 
Kieserling und Albrecht Works No. 2. 


Zuender und Kabelwerke. 
hyssen-Huette A. G. Vulkan 


ison werk Milspe Dr. Ing, Karl 


reiken. 
Ed Breitenbach G. m. b. H.. 
Gusstahlwerk Wittmann A, G. 


Hamburg- Bahrenfeld 
Osun — 


Nordenham, Oldenburg 

Binewerden, Weser Marsch, 
Oldenbu 

98 Oldenburg. 


Hag en-Haspe E 
Wupper 


Neheim sre ai Kreis 
Amsberg. 


Plant for production of aircraft parts. 

— —— Plant for production of ammunition. 

Part plant comprising equipment for the production of torpedoes, aircraft parts, 
and parts for naval craft. 

* for the repair of aircraft. 


Part plant comprising 
Part plant for production of bomb cases and armor unin for aircraft. 


Plant for the production of fuses and shell parts. 


Plant for the production of shells. 
a) the section for the production of activated carbon; (0) 


Description 


Plant for production of aircraft. 
e. Plant tor too prodnation of loctriod 
5 Fart plant ſor the production of tools and equipment for shell manufacture. 
— eel Part plant for the machining of shel] cases. 
Part plant comprising 1 electric arc furnace, 
Part plant comprising forging section, 
3 Part plant for the production of special nuts for aircraft. 


E aa elpen for the —— of conveyors, 
equipment for aircraft, z 


5 production of acetone from acetic acid. 
8 the We for the production of soap powder; 


ver in. 
a) the section — ore distillation of glycerin; (b) part of the 
ion uction of trinitro 
Plant for the production of fuses and detonators. 


Plant for the production of fuses, 
Part plant comprising 2 blast furnaces and ancillary equipment. 


Part plant comprising steel-making equipment and steel foundry. 


Part plant comprising 1 electric are furnace. 
Part plant comprising 3 converters with ancillary equipment, 


toluene, 
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Serial No. Plant Location Description 


1627, B/S/75.-- 


Eisenwerk Wanheim G. m. b. H. Part piant comprising steel-making equipment and part of the section for the 
production of drop forgings. 


i 8 Eisenwerke A. G. Hilden Part plant comprising part of steel · mak ing equipment. 
orks. 
1629, 8/8) T7. Joachim Baumgart Stahl u. Temper- | Tonisheide 252- Part plant comprising 1 electric arc furnace. 


fesserei. 
1630, B/S/ 40 Aflmann-Carlshuette n Rendsburg 
1635, B/S/300...-.....- Bockhoff & Co., Eisengiesserei, Ofen, Leer (Ostfriesland) 
u. Herdfabrik, 
Maschinenfabrik Niedersachen Han- 
nover (MNH) G. m. b. H. 
Ruhrstahl A. G eee 


Bochumer Verein fuer Gusstahl- 
fabrikation A. G., Stahlindustrie 


Works. 

“Kronprinz” A. G. fuer Metallindus- 
trie, Hilden Works. 

bp Eisen u. Stahlwerk G. m. b. 


Part plant comprising steel- making equipment. 
Part plant comprising stoel- mak ing equipment and steel foundry, 


Plant for the production of tanks and tank parts. 

1 piant By the production of aircraft parts. (Previously installed at Bochum 
eren E). 

Part plant comprising part of the section for the production of drop forgings. 


Plant for the production of seamless precision tubes, 
Part plant for the production of cold-rolled strip. 


Wickede (Ruhr) 


Mannesmannrochrenwerke. n (Sauerland) Part plant comprising 1 sheet bar mill and ancillary equipment, 
Ferd. Wecke, Nacht. n . Plant for the production of pyrotechnics. 
W. Arendt Maschinenfabrik.. -| Koeln-Niehl... Plant for the production of pneumatic locomotives, pumps, and compressors, 
1686, B/S/148_ Autogenwerk Sirlus Duesseldorf. .. .-| Plant for the production of gas-welding and cutting equipment, 
1687, B/8/149. Victor Bauer Maschinenfabrik.. Troisdorf b. Koeln.. Plant for the production of metallurgical equipment. 
1690, B/S/153...-.....- E. Benninghoren Hie Plant for the production of lifts and elevators, and equipment for building and 
construction, 
August Bilstein. . Altenvoerde.......-..-.---.- Part 7 comprising the equipment for the production of equipment for building 
and road construction. 
Bischoff Werke KG. Recklinghausen Part plant comprising the equipment for the production of conveyors and cable- 
ways. 
A, Budich Plant for the production of 8 ee for building and road construction, 
Arnold Buerstinghaus. Engelskirchen. Plant for the production of small tools. 
1701, B/S/164 J. Christgen_ Dortmund-Hoe; Plant for the production of conveyors. 
1708, B/S/166 Demag A. G. Wetter / Ruhr Purt 77 — comprising part of the equipment for the production of hoists, winches, 
and cranes, 
1705, B/S/168.........-| Demag, G. m. b. H. Duesseldorf-Benrath_......- Part pant comprising part of the equipment for the production of metallurgical 
equ 1 machinery for the gas and water industry. 
1711, B/S/174.-........ propose nen SR ea Plant for the production of boilers, tank work, and pipe lines, 
1713, 5/8/78. Iserlobn Plant for the production of accessories and fittings. 
1714, B/S/177- Plant for the production of conveyors. 
1716, B/S/180_-----.--. Do 
ninger). $ 
n S SE ann Plant for the production of accessories and fittings. 
1719, B/8/183.-. F. Geld Do. 
1720, B/S/1%4.... Gertges & Co Part plant comprising the equipment for the production of cranes. 
„ B/S/190... H. &, G. Grossman Plant for the production of hoists and winches, 
1728, B/S/194...-.-.--- Gutehoffnungshuette Oberhausen A. Part plant comprising part of the equipment for the production of foundry ma- 
G. chinery and equipment, and the equipment for the production of boilers, tank- 
work and pipe lines, hoists and winches. 
1731, B/S/197. Hamelrath & Schwenzer Plant for the production of panpa: 
1732, B/8/198. Hugo Hammelsbegk Plant for the production of lifts and elevators, 
B/8/20 Heinrichsglueck (K, & Plant for the production of forgings, accessories and fittings. 


H. Herring & Sohn, Hesonwerk. ilspe. Plant for the production of foundry machinery and equipment. 
Indapp J. Volpert.........-------. Plant for the production of metallurgical smelting equipment, and industrial 


1 furnaces, 
E. Isphording. REIS =: Plant for the production of accessories and fittings. 
Kesselschmiede Amort. Do. 
H. Klaesenęr. ach Do. ; 
Isselb Part plant comprising the equipment for the production of internal combustion 


engines, hoists and winches. 
1750, B/S/216......-.-- Part plant comprising part of the equipment for the production of internal com- 
bustion engines, and quarry and precessing equipment, 


AGI E E SOO ͤ »A E 0. 

1753, 5/8/19 é Plant for the production of boilers, tank work and pipe lines, 

1758, B/S/224. 8 Plant for the production of accessories and fittings, 

1761, B/S/227_.. W. Langbein Bochum ER Plant for the production of fans, blowers, air circulating systems. 

1700, B/S/232__. Losenhausenwerk Duesseldorf Duesseldorf-Grafenburg Part plant comprising the equipment for the production of conveyors and cable- 
ways, 7 for building and road- construction, weighing machines. 

1773, B/S/239. Pellentz & Co., Walter Hebezeug Koeln Ehrenfeld Plant for the production of cranes, weighing machines. 

1777, B/S/243. Reckling & Hoffmann. Eiserfeld Plant for the production of penumatic locomotives, pumps, and compressors, 

1778, B/S/244. SA X Hagen, Kal Plant for the production of small tools and machine tools, 

1779, B/S/245. -| Rheinische Walzmaschinenfabrik. Plant for the production of metallurgical equipment, 

1790, B/S nnn!!! Medebach Plant for the production of accessories and fittings. 


H. Seelbach Co. 


Plant for the production of fans, blowers, air-circulating systems, 
F. Seiffert & Co. l 


8 Plant for the production of boilers, tank work, and pipe lines. 


1902, Steinmann & Co... A Plant for the production of accessories and fittings. 
1804, B/S/274.........-| Wilhelm Stolle, KG. Bad Godesberg Plant for the production of small tools, 
„ B/S/275...-.-.--.| Joseph Strack Armaturenfabrik Plant for the production of accessories and fittings. 
„ 5/8 Ts. 7 7 b. . Plant for the production of cranes, derricks, and loading bridges. 
abrik. 
y By ig ec ee ct — E Plant for the production of conveyors, gears and power transmission equipment, 


RNY Plant for the production of accessories and fittings. 
TLE A E Altenessen Plant for the production of foundry machinery and equipment. Machinery for 
‘as and water industry. 


1819, B/S/291. R. Dampfkessel & Apparatebau. Plant for the production of bollers, tank work, and pipe lines. 

1824, 8/8/03. -| Havermeier & Sander. Plant for the production of lifts and elevators, ceramic and porcelain machinery, 

3825, 8/8/04. Herfurth & Engelke. Plant for the production of conveyors. 

1826, ne Koch & Reitz — Plant for the production of boiler, tank work and pipe lines. 

1827, 5/8/00. fe Sera Osnabruecker Dampf- . Do. 

esse 8 ° 

1828, 8/8/78 ö ²˙:AmA CERRO y AP RRA tacks Plant for the production of 9 for building and road construction. 

1829, B/8/479_.. -| Barthels & Lueders ee GSG Plant for the production of chemical 3 boilers, tank work and pipe lines. 

1833, B/S/484--. Hamburg-Wilhelmsburg.._.| Plant for the production of internal combustion engines. 

1836, 8/8/89 Hamburg-Wandsbek Part plant comprising the equipment for the production of fans, blowers, air- 

1 circulating systems, boilers, tank work, and pipe lines. 

1830, B/S/492.......... o S EE ENEE Plant for the production of hoists and winches, 

1845, B/S/407_........-| H. Schlueter N Plant for the production of cement machinery and metal-working tools, 

29, 47801 8 I. a Farben Sauerstaffwerke Gries- Plant for the production of industrial gases. 

eim. 

197, 4/8/66. Wieland Werke A. G. Part plant for production of aluminum, copper and zinc fabrications. 

200, A/S/123.. I. G. Farben Hoechst.. (a) Part plant comprising part of the sections for the production of Uresin; (6) 
Part plant 8 of the section for the production of polyvinyl acetate; 
(c) part plant comprising the section for the production of carboresin; (d) part 
plant comprising the section for the production of sulfur black; (e) part plant 
comprising part of the section for the production of solvents; (/) part plant 
comprising part of the section for the production of chlorinated solvents; (g) 

* part plant comprising part of the section for the production of Vinitrobenzene, 
201, 4/09. I. 0. Farben . . Gersthofen Part plant comprising part of the section for the production of wax. 
278. A/S/137 Auerbach nr, Darmstadt....| Plant for the production of fine mechanics. 
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Serial No. Description 
$04, A/S/130_....-....- Plant for the production of boiler and accessories. 
318, 48/77 Part plant for the production of prime movers. 
307, 487/133. 8 for the production of prime movers, general engineering. 
444. L (a) Part plant comprising part of the section for the production of phenoplasts 

(molding feet AO} part plant comprising part of the section for the produc- 
ion o! c 

467, A/S/122_..........]| M. Kappus — piang for 9 of soap products 
471, A/S/125. the section a the production of soap powder, 


493, Ae 127. 


ke 
Anino Werke, Rheinfelden 
Durener Motalwerk, Giulini...... 


in which 
Part plant comprisi 


sodium fluor: 


ts (whole plant), 
2 —— 


Lathes, slotting 
Various 
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presses, 
Clock ai snd watchmak' 
-| Machines for the man 

Clock and watchmaking. 


P pre na 8880 ion of industrial gases, 

Part = comprising one 2-ton converter for the 
steel making equipment was 

available for reparations. 


Foundry 


uction of steel. 
during ti onverter 


s the war, 
(a) section for production of hydrofluoric acid; (b) section 


for production of soidum fluoride; (c) section for production of synthetic eryolite; 
(d) section for 5 of potassium bifluoride; (e) section for production of 


licate. 
Plant for the producti on of trucks. 
3 shops for the fabrication of aluminum (entire plant, except shop for electrolytic 
refining of waste products), 
Fabrications of aluminum, 2 groups converters; 12 furnaces (entire experimental 


shop). 
ria Na and sodium hydrosulfite (less than complete unit), 
1 (whole plant), 


Adiponitrile (complete shop). 
machines, 
machines, serew cutters, 


Glock A and watchmaking. 
Machines for manufacture of machine tools. 


facture of machine tools. 


und Maschinenbau.. 
renfabri) 


Werkzeu: 
Kienzle 
M 


au 
Raschi; 


2875... 
2380, 


| 


Honsel Werke A. G. "ES" Na Meschede EAG Plant for the peop ga of aa alloy castings. Previously installed in under · 
ground workings at An 

Machine for the at 2 machine tools. 

Clock and watch making (50 percent of plant). 


Do. 
Tar distillation (part of shop). 


Inventories may be examined: The official 
inventories, listing and describing the equip- 
ment available for allocation in these plants, 
may be examined in the European branch, 
Office of International Trade. 

Expressions of interest invited: This 
announcement does not constitute an offer 
of sale. Pursuant to the German reparations 
prog am, the Inter-Allied Reparations Agency 
will allocate these plants among its 18 mem- 
ber western allied nations, including the 
United States. These allocations are made 
on the basis of requests for allocation sub- 


mitted by the governments of the respective 
nations. As a guide to this Government in 
determining whether any requests should be 
submitted on behalf of the United States, 
American business firms and citizens are in- 
vited to express any interest which they may 
have in the possible purchase of any of these 
plants. These plants have been announced 
in previous reparations news circulars as 
available for reparation. The due date below 
represents the final opportunity for the 
United States to submit requests for alloca- 
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tion on behalf of American firms and 
citizens, 

Expressions of interest, accompanied by 
justifying data, should be forwarded to the 
European branch, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C., and must be received by December 
15, 1949, for group I and January 10, 1950, for 
group II. 

Addition: The following five plants are to 
be included with the above plants under the 
respective due dates as shown. The new 
total thus becomes 143. 


DUE DATE: JAN, 3, 1950 


Wilihelmshaven- . Plant for naval construction. 
2 Ham Whole plant for shipbuildin; 
erm 


Whole plant on the prodnetion: of silumin (high silicon alloy). 


STATEMENT BY GEN. FRANK R. McCoy, UNTTED 
STATES REPRESENTATIVE ON THE Far EAST- 


ERN COMMISSION, CONCERNING JAPANESE 
REPARATIONS AND LEVEL OF INDUSTRY 


The Japanese reparations problem has been 
one of the most important and pressing ques- 
tions with which the Far Eastern Commis- 
sion and its member countries have had to 
deal. The United States, on its part, has 
taken a long and continuing interest in this 
problem and has been keenly aware of the 
interest of the other FEC countries in find- 
ing a reasonable solution to it. It is to be 
regretted that this controversial issue which 
for such a long time has proved incapable 
of solution by this Commission continues to 
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retard the achievement of economic self- 
support by Japan, which is so greatly in the 
interest of our common objectives with re- 
spect to that country. 

In our discussions of the matter here in 
the Commission we have proceeded from the 
agreement contained in the Potsdam Dec- 
laration that reparations would be exacted 
from Japan and that they should be in a 
form which would not impair the ability of 
the Japanese people to support themselves. 
From the earliest days of the Far Eastern 
Commission the United States has been guid- 
ed by a desire that the victims of Japan's 
aggression receive as reparations such of 
Japan’s resources as was possible without 


Plant for aeroplane engine repairs. 


jeopardizing Japan’s ability to meet its own 
peaceful needs, The United States has felt, 
further, that in order that the nations devas- 
tated by Japan might receive reparation 
while their need was greatest, in order that 
there might be removed from the mind of 
the Japanese Government and people un- 
certainty regarding the reparations ques- 
tion, and in order that as many as possible 
of Japans’ postwar obligations might be dis- 
posed of during the period of the occupa- 
tion, a reparations program should be worked 
out and put into effect at the earliest prac- 
tical moment. 

These factors led the United States Gov- 
ernment to take the initiative in making a 


490 


number of policy proposals to the Far Eastern 

Commission. In April 1946, the United States 
submitted to the Far Eastern Commission a 
pattern of proposals providing that there 
‘should be made immediately available for 
reparations designated quantities of indus- 
trial facilities which were at that time con- 
sidered to be clearly surplus to Japan’s peace- 
ful needs. Between May and December of 
that year the Commission adopted a series of 
interim reparations policy decisions based 
upon these United States proposals, but the 
subsequent inability of the Commission to 
egree on a schedule of shares for division of 
the facilities among the claimant countries 
prevented implementation of the decisions. 
In April 1947, the United States Government 
offered further proposals, which would have 
had the effect of making known to Japan pre- 
cisely, and on a final basis, what industrial 
capacity should be considered by that coun- 
try to be immune from removal as reparations 
and what should be eligible for removal. In 
the same month, the United States because 
of its desire to work toward a settlement of 
this matter issued an advance transfers in- 
trim directive, under authority granted in 
paragraph II, 3, of the terms of reference 
of the Far Eastern Commission, instructing 
the supreme commander to effect delivery to 
four of the FEC countries of 30 percent of 
the facilities which the Far Eastern Com- 
mission itself had previously determined in 
the interim removals decisions to be availa- 
ble for reparations removal. Issuance of this 
directive was motivated in part by a desire 
to assist those countries which had in the 
course of fighting against Japan's aggression 
on their own territory suffered most griev- 
ously, but it was also motivated by a desire 
to prompt FEC countries to agree upon a 
reparations program from which all 11 coun- 
tries might benefit. 

In November 1947 the United States Gov- 
ernment took the initiative once more in an 
effort to end the stalemate within the Com- 
mission on the question of reparations 
shares, a stalemate which continued to make 
it impossible for any of the Commission's de- 
cisions on the reparations problem to take 
practical effect. This United States proposal 
contained the provision that if the Far East- 
ern Commission countries would accept the 
schedule of percentages which had been 
worked out by the United States Govern- 
ment—on the basis of prolonged exchanges of 
views among Commission members as to the 
equities involved—the United States Govern- 
ment, on its part, would make available an 
important part of its own share for distribu- 
tion among the countries which could accept 
the United States proposal as a whole. Six- 
teen months have passed, and this proposal 
has not been accepted by the Commission. 

I should like to emphasize at this point 
that the action of my Government, and, it 
is assumed, of the other member govern- 
ments, in participating in the policy deci- 
sions which have been taken by the Commis- 
sion on the question of reparations was pred- 
icated upon two basic assumptions, namely, 
that the resources to be removed from Japan 
as reparations were clearly excess to the 
peaceful needs of a self-supporting Japanese 
economy and that there would be a shares 
schedule acceptable to and agreed upon by 
the Far Eastern Commission countries which 
would determine in what proportions avail- 
able reparations should be divided. 

As I have already stated, and as the Com- 
mission well knows, the second of these as- 
sumptions has not been realized and there 
seems little prospect of its being realized. As 
regards the first assumption, that reparations 
removals should be limited to facilities clearly 
excess to the needs of a self-supporting Jap- 
anese economy, successive studies during the 
past 18 months of Japan’s future industrial 
requirements have necessitated progressive 
upward adjustments of earlier estimates of 
these requirements. The first of these 
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studies was that of Overseas Consultants, 
Inc., whose report was made available to the 
Commission on March 2, 1948, and the second 
was that of the so-called Johnston commit- 
tee, whose report was made available to the 
Commission on May 19, 1948. Both of these 
reports came to the sober conclusion that the 
quantity of capital equipment in Japan 
which could be properly considered in excess 
of Japan's peaceful needs had been greatly 
overestimated. Both reports indicated that 
for a variety of reasons the Japanese economy 
was continuing to operate at a heavy deficit 
even though living standards remained at a 
minimum level, and that the end to these 
deficits is not in sight. The evidence con- 
tained in these reports and the common 
knowledge of all Far Eastern Commission 
countries leads to the inescapable conclu- 
sion that the Japanese economy can be made 
to bear additional economic burdens, beyond 
those directly related to meeting its own re- 
quirements, only by prolonging or increasing 
the staggering costs borne by the American 
taxpayer. 

The United States has, since the time of 
the Japanese surrender, carried the burden 
of preventing such disease and unrest in 
Japan as might jeopardize the purposes of 
the occupation. The critical economic con- 
ditions with which, it is now apparent, Japan 
is faced, and the prospect of continuing 
deficits in Japan's international payments 
for some years to come, render measures of 
Japanese economic recovery of utmost im- 
portance. It is inescapable that if the basic 
purposes of the occupation are to be achieved, 
the Japanese people must be enabled to sup- 
port themselves at a tolerable standard of 
living. No one could reasonably suggest that 
Japan should be abandoned to economic 
despair. So to abandon Japan would be to 
undo the costly victory in the Pacific. 

I am sure that other Commission countries 
agree with my Government that the Japa- 
nese people themselves must exert maximum 
efforts for the attainment of recovery. For 
some months the United States Government 
has explored means whereby this objective 
could best be achieved. In issuing its direc- 
tive of December 10 regarding Japan's eco- 
nomic stabilization, the United States Gov- 
ernment took a major step toward requiring 
the Japanese people to exert their utmost 
energies in stabilizing their economy and re- 
ducing their dependence for subsistence on 
foreign subsidy. Under present circum- 
stances in Japan the cost of dismantling, 
packing, and transporting reparations facili- 
ties would conflict with the program of Ja- 
pan’s economic stabilization and would con- 
stitute an additional financial burden upon 
the United States Government. I do not 
wish to emphasize this point unduly, but the 
United States Government would be lacking 
in candor if it did not point out that the 
resources at its disposal to meet demands 
from all parts of the world are limited. 

It is now apparent to the United States 
Government that the first as well as the sec- 
ond of the two basic assumptions mentioned 
earlier, assumptions which underlay the pol- 
icy decisions of the FEC having to do with 
reparations and are a precondition for an 
FEC reparations program, has not been real- 
ized. This fact has led my government to 
several conclusions. Before stating them, 
however, I wish to emphasize that the United 
States Government maintains fully and cate- 
gorically its support of the principle adopted 
by the Far Eastern Commission that Japan’s 
war-making capacity should be eliminated. 
As you know, all of Japan’s specialized war- 
making facilities have been destroyed. The 
United States Government believes that all 
other equipment used for war purposes in 
the past should, if retained in Japan, be fully 
converted to the purposes of and utilized in 
Japan's peaceful economy. Where this can- 
not be done, the United States Government 
believes that such equipment should be 
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scrapped. The United States will not permit 
difficulties in reaching a solution of the repa- 
rations problem to be a means whereby Ja- 
pan's war capacity might reemerge. 

It may not be amiss at this point to recall 
that Japan has already been deprived not 
only of all of its overseas territorial posses- 
sions, but also of substantial quantities of 
real property of Japanese ownership and ori- 
gin in the former possessions and elsewhere 
abroad. This property constitutes a large 
payment which the Japanese have already 
made toward satisfaction of their repara- 
tions obligations, Unfortunately, from the 
standpoint of equity, some countries have 
benefited more than others in the repara- 
tions that they have obtained in this form, 
However, from the standpoint of Japan, the 
loss of these properties, whatever the propor- 
tions in which they happen to have been 
distributed, drastically reduces Japan's abil- 
ity to support even at a minimum level the 
needs of its people. 

In view of the above considerations, the 
United States is forced to the following con- 
clusions: 

(a) The deficit Japanese economy shows 
little prospect of being balanced in the near 
future, and to achieve eventual balance, will 
require all resources at its disposal. 

(b) The burden of removing further rep- 
arations from Japan could detract seriously 
from the occupation objective of stabilizing 
the Japanese economy and permitting it to 
move toward self-support. 

(c) There is little or no prospect of Far 
Eastern Commission agreement on a repara- 
tions shares schedule despite the repeated 
initiatives by the United States over the past 
3 years to assist the Commission in reaching 
such an agreement. Without agreement on 
a shares schedule the existing Far Eastern 
Commission policy decisions regarding rep- 
arations are incapable of implementation. 

(d) Japan has already paid substantial 
reparations through expropriation of its 
former overseas assets, and in smaller degree, 
under the advance transfer program, 

In light of these conclusions the United 
States Government is impelled to rescind its 
interim directive of April 4, 1947, bringing to 
an end the advance transfer program called 
for by that directive. It is impelled also to 
withdraw its proposal of November 6, 1947, on 
Japanese reparations shares, and I am so in- 
forming the Secretary General. Finally, the 
United States Government takes this occa- 
sion to announce that it has no intention of 
taking further unilateral action under its 
interim directive powers to make possible 
additional reparations removals from Japan, 

I ecrlier stated my Government's belief 
that maximum efforts should be exerted by 
the Japanese themselves for their economic 
recovery. It is the view of the United States 
that all facilities, including so-called primary 
war facilities, present designated as avail- 
able for reparations which can contribute to 
Japanese recovery should be utilized as neces- 
sary in Japan’s peaceful economy for recovery 
purposes. 

With regard to primary war facilities, all 
of which as I earlier stated were some time 
ago stripped of their special-purpose equip- 
ment and thus of their war facilities char- 
acteristics, it is the view of the United States 
that SCAP, under the authority granted in 
paragraph 10 of the FEC decision on reduc- 
tion of Japanese industrial war potential, 
should as rapidly as practicable require the 
dismantlement, dispersion, or other action 
for the utilization in Japan's peaceful econ- 
omy of such of these facilities ag are required 
to meet the needs of the occupation, which 
needs prominently include economic recoy- 
ery. Remaining primery war facilities should 
continue to be protected, in the sense of 
preventing loss or scrapping of individual 
items, pursuant to the above-mentioned 
FEC decision requiring their impoundixg. 
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Impounding does not, however, include re- 
quirement that the facilities be kept in their 
present locations or that the Japanese de- 
vote resources to preserve their value or 
maintain them in working order. 

The United States, it will be recalled, has 
repeatedly clarified its understanding that 
the “level of industry” proposals before the 
Commission, excepting those levels which 
will lapse by FEC decision on October 1, 1949, 
had application only to the question of the 
quantities of industrial facilities which could 
be spared for reparations, and had no bear- 
ing on the matter of future levels of in- 
dustrial capacity in Japan. Turning now to 
this latter question, I have already empha- 
sized my Government’s support of the prin- 
ciple that Japan’s capacity to make war 
should not be permitted to re-emerge. It is 
the considered view of the United States 
Government that this objective does not re- 
quire that Japan's production for peaceful 
purposes be limited or that limitations be 
imposed on levels of Japanese productive 
capacity in industries devoted to peaceful 
purposes. This belief, coupled with the evi- 
dence of Japan’s present economic plight 
and the difficult problems Japan will face in 
future in attaining levels of industrial pro- 
duction and foreign trade sufficient to sup- 
port its people even at minimum levels, 
render it clearly advisable in my Govern- 
ment's view that Japan be permitted to de- 
velop its peaceful industries without limita- 
tion. The problem facing us is not one of 
limitation of Japan's peaceful industries but 
of reviving these industries to provide the 
people’s barest wants. 

The United States Government plans 
shortly to submit to the FEC for its con- 
sideration proposals for the rescission or 
amendment of existing and pending FEC 
reparations and level of industry policy pa- 
pers so as to bring FEC policies on these 
matters, should the proposals be approved 
by the Commission, into conformity with 
the position which I have set forth. My 
Government earnestly hopes that the other 
member governments will appreciate the 
considerations underlying this position and 
will be able to concur in the new United 
States proposals. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


On his own request, and by unanimous 
consent, Mr. HIcKENLOOPER was excused 
from attendance on the sessions of the 
Senate for the remainder of this week. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE HENRY H. ARNOLD, 
GENERAL OF THE AIR FORCES 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I am sure 
that I express the feelings of the Mem- 
bers of this body in voicing deep regret 
over the death on Sunday in California 
of the General of the Air Forces, Henry 
H. Arnold. 

“Hap” Arnold entered the Army Air 
Service in its very infancy, when it 
possessed two airplanes. He literally 
grew up with the Service and with avia- 
tion. He was one of the pioneers who 
first saw the tremendous possibilities of 
air power, and he worked tirelessly 
through the years for its recognition and 
its development. 

When World War II came “Hap” Arn- 
old was ready. His dynamic leadership 
and his guiding genius developed and led 
the mighty Army Air Force that took 
such a terrific toll of our enemies, and 
did so much to make possible and to 
hasten our victory. The Air Force he 
built stands guard over our shores today. 

Henry Arnold devoted his life to the 
cause of America. He will stand in his- 
tory alongside the great captains of our 
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Nation. He has gone to join them and 
the choice and master spirits of the ages. 

Mr. President, I ask to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp an address which 
I delivered at the testimonial dinner of 
the Army Air Forces to General Arnold, 
at the Statler Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
February 9, 1946, on the occasion of Gen- 
eral Arnold’s retirement from the Army 
Air Forces. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

We gather tonight to do honor to an old 
comrade, a great soldier, a great air man, a 
great military leader, a great servant of our 
country, Gen. Hap Arnold. 

His is the story of the achievements of an 
American boy who was to rise step by step 
until he was to stand within the small and 
select company of the leaders who were to 
save our country and the liberties of all 
peoples. His is the story of the man who did 
the impossibles. 

We see Hap Arnold a lanky young second 
lieutenant graduating at West Point in 1907, 
winning Aviator’s Certificate No. 29 in 1911, 
winning the first of all United States military 
aviation badges in 1912, and in that same 
year being the first Army officer to have his 
name inscribed on the Mackay Trophy. 

World War I comes and he does well his 
part. In 1935 he wins for the second time 
the Mackay Trophy, and in 1938 brings the 
Collier Trophy to the Army Air Corps. 

And then World War II, the greatest war 
in all the world’s history. Hap Arnold is fuil 


-grown now with his splendid personal lead- 


ership, driving spirit and professional genius. 
His unerring vision grasped the picture and 
his sound judgment correctly estimated the 
situation. In his brain the eagles of battle 
built their eyries, and beginning almost from 
scratch without a precedent, without a pat- 
tern, he created the mightiest military ma- 
chine of the air the world has ever known. 
He smashed precedent, he cut the lines of 
static thought, he did the needful and built 
anew. He demanded from his subordinates, 
from science, from industry and labor, from 
all America, twice as much as it appeared 
humanly possible to deliver. He got at least 
50 percent more than anyone, except Hap 
Arnold, expected to get. His driving spirit, 
the driving spirit of the Army Air Forces 
55 translation in their motto, It Can Be 
ne.“ 

In 1940, we had to get aircraft to England 
not a few but a veritable flood of them. 
There was not sufficient shipping space to 
make even a start. Hap Arnold mused, “Air- 
planes are made to fly. We will fly them to 
England.” 

Oh, it could not be done; everybody except 
Hap Arnold knew that. It was à long way to 
England. The route lay across the icy wastes 
of the North Atlantic. There were no inter- 
mediate landing flelds, no communications, 
no weather services. The percentage of losses 
would be terrible to contemplate. Maybe a 
few long-range bombers could make it in a 
few of the better days during the summer. 
But it was just impossible. 

A few months afterwards, Hap Arnold was 
to report to a committee of Congress, “We did 
fiy the planes, pursuits as well as bombers, to 
England, and during the winter with the 
same success as we did in the summer, with 
no greater losses.” 

American and allied experts assured Hap 
Arnold that daylight, high-altitude precision 
bombing was impractical and impossible. 
Our allies had tried and had given up. 
Theoretically and demonstratedly it could 
not be done. We could not possibly break 
through German defenses without prohibi- 
tive losses. Even the Germans were con- 
vinced. But Hap Arnold knew that to win 
the war we had to go through, and we know 
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how well and how often we went through in 
broad open daylight straight to the targets. 

The general had to have fighters to accom- 
pany the heavy bombers over Germany. A 
young staff officer remembers vividly walking 
to his desk one morning and finding there a 
directive for a fighter aircraft that would 
escort heavy bombers from England to Berlin 
and return. The general wanted it in less 
than 6 months, and from the assembly lines 
came pouring the Thunderbolts and the Mus- 
tangs. When the first fighters accompanied 
the heavy bombers over Germany and Nazi 
pilots reported them, the Nazi high command 
laughed and said that the pilots were seeing 
things. They said it was impossible for a 
fighter to fly that far, until one day the com- 
manding general of the Nazi fighters went out 
to take a look at the air war and met four 
American Mustangs which chased him all 
the way back to Berlin. Then he knew how 
far the American long-range fighters could 
fly. 

The European winter came with its 
wretched weather and our air operations were 
coming almost to a standstill. The general's 
answer was to find out how to bomb through 
the overcast. He rallied the world’s scientists 
and forced the solution. Soon our thousand- 
plane attacks were as regular in bad weather 
as in good. With our fancy radar and radio 
gadgets our planes were able to drop their 
bombs on the enemy almost as precisely as if 
they were seeing the targets. 

There was often a scarcity of many of the 
critical materials needed for the building of 
our planes and their equipment. These ma- 
terials were in demand by other leaders no 
less conscientious or patriotic who were car- 
rying grave responsibilities. It was the driv- 
ing spirit of Hap Arnold that made all ap- 
preciate the vast importance of his great 
bombing offensives, won the approval of the 
President and secured from the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff the overriding priority to meet his 
needs, 

Great as were the planes that Hap Arnold 
built, he recognized that their effectiveness 
against the enemy depended upon who sery- 
iced and navigated and piloted and fought 
them. He realized that 65 percent of the 
Air Forces enlisted personnel and practically 
all of its officers had to be technical special- 
ists. He demanded that the Air Forces have 
only the best in officers and personnel. He 
got them. From the flower of American 
youth came his mechanics, his pilots, and 
his fighting airmen. They paid tremendous 
dividends. 

When the war broke with such swiftness 
there was an insistent demand that Hap 
Arnold send all available trained personnel 
to stem the engulfing tide of enemy air 
power. He was too wise for this. He refused 
to hazard the future to serve the hour. He 
sent only a portion. With the remainder as 
a teaching nucleus he welded together the 
mighty Army Air Forces that whipped its 
weight in Messerschmitts, Folke-Wulffs, and 
Mitsubishis. It was a tough decision. It 
was the right decision. 

With his planes and his fighting airmen 
Hap Arnold carried the war to the very heart 
of Germany long before it was possible to 
land on the beaches of Normandy. Where 
Hitler and Goering with all their planes and 
stratagems and all their vaunted Luftwaffe 
failed, Hap Arnold succeeded. While Hitler 
and Goering could not understand and ap- 
preciate the tremendous significance and im- 
port of strategic bombing, Hap Arnold 
smashed Nazi plants and production lines, 
paralyzed their transportation, blasted their 
reserves and made possible the landings on 
the Normandy beachheads, the terrific and 
heroic drive of our Ground Forces across 
France, through the Siegfried line, over the 
Rhine, and on to the complete disaster of the 
German armies, š 
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Few of us will ever know the difficulties 
encountered in keeping the European bomb- 
ing offensive coordinated under the com- 
mand of airmen so as to utilize maximum 
efficiency of air power. General Arnold well 
remembered those difficulties when he set 
up the great B-29 offensive in the Pacific. 
To insure that its mighty strategic strength 
weuld not be weakened by the divided com- 
mand in the Pacific, he set up the head- 
quarters of this great force here in Wash- 
ington with himself directly in command. 
Here he was the commanding general of 
the Army Air Forces, a member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, a member of the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff, and, in addition, brilliantly 
commanding the largest combat air force 
cf all the world 5,000 miles from its theater 
of operations. What a general! 

There is nothing in recorded history like it. 

In early 1944, Hap Arnold took a trip to 
Europe. On the basis of what he saw there 
he decided in his own mind that the war 
in Europe would soon be finished. He forth- 
with cabled his staff in Washington to stop 
the enormous flow to Europe of aircraft, 
crews, bombs, ammunition, fuel, and all that 
goes with aerial war, and to channel the full 
weight of our air-power potential toward 
Japan. What a momentous decision! Only 
courage and military genius could make a 
decision of such import. 

With that decision and all it meant in the 
bombing and burning and blasting of Japan, 
within 90 days from VE-day, without a single 
American ground soldier having to put his 
foot on the Japanese mainland, Japan sur- 
rendered and we celebrated VJ-day. 

How sweet must be the thought tonight 
to Hap Arnold that his courage, his daring, 
his vision, and his genius contributed so 
much to the saving of the lives of thousands 
of American youth and of millions of Ameri- 
can casualties. 

It was a fateful quirk of chance that made 
Hap Arnold a member of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. But once he sat with the President 
and other service chiefs there was no ques- 
ticn about the need for him in that body. 
At long last the Chief of the Air Force was 
in his rightful place. At long last air power 
had won recognition as an equal partner in 
waging the war. At long last the Army Air 
Forces had an authoritative voice in the 
decisions as to how and where they would 
be employed. Military aviation made its 
greatest forward step and Billy Mitchell stood 
vindicated. 

Under Hap Arnold so brilliant were the 
achievements of the Army Air Forces, so 
magnificent their record, and so superior 
their contribution to the winning of the war 
that they cannot today be denied equal status 
and equal autonomy with land and sea 
forces. I tell you tonight that it shall be 
so written into the law of the land. Air 
power takes its place as America's first line 
of defense. 

In this atomic age we know that our best 
hope for peace lies in an organized world 
under law and justice. We also know that 
until the world can be so organized—and the 
processes are slow, painfully slow—we must 
keep America strong if we would play our 
part in the leadership of the world and in 
the building of its peace. Men and nations 
do not follow weak leaders. And we must 
keep America strong that we may keep 
America free. 

Hap Arnold, ever looking to the future, 
has already called in the scientists, the ex- 
perts and the best brains of our country and 
started them on mountainous research to 
find the answers, to look 20 years into the 
future that we may best plan and shape our 
defenses. In his historic document, the Third 
Report of the Commanding General of the 
Army Air Forces to the Secretary of War, 
he has left a rare testament of wisdom and 
of experience for our guidance. . 

As we pay tribute tonight to Hap Arnold. 
We cannot forget her who has been his best 
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lieutenant, his kindest critic, his wisest coun- 
selor and who has done so much to keep 
the home fires burning, Mrs. Hap Arnold. 

Brooking no fear, quick to decide, going 
through with his purposes whatever ob- 
stacles opposed, Hap Arnold leaves an in- 
spiring example of achievement, of devo- 
tion, of brilliant leadership, that will quicken 
and strengthen the spirit of the Army Air 
Forces down the years, 

As Hap Arnold departs from us he carries 
with him our affection for him as a com- 
rade, our appreciation of all that he has done 
for the Army Air Forces and our pride in 
his exalted services to our country and its 
free institutions. A searching survey of his 
record shows that there is no great act of 
his which our country would annul, no 
great decision by him which military judg- 
ment would reverse. His fame as a soldier 
is eternally fixed. He has won his place in 
the high fellowship of our country’s great 
military leaders headed by George Washing- 
ton, And we may know that if Washington 
were with us tonight he would join with us 
45 saying to Hap Arnold, Well done. Well 

one.“ 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, the 
hour is late, and I do not wish to take 
much time, kut I do desire to join with 
the distinguished Senator from Alabama 
in his tribute to Gen. Henry H. Arnold. 

Mr. President, the Arnold family is 
one of the most distinguished from the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. “Hap” 
Arnold, as we knew him as a young man, 
was reared in the same county in Penn- 


sylvania where there resided several - 


other distinguished generals, including 
General Hancock, General Hartranft, 
and General Stewart. It is a family 
which has been an inspiring one. The 
father was an outstanding soldier. The 
sister was an outstanding teacher and 
the dispenser of good will and humani- 
tarian spirit all over the world. 

Pennsylvania most reluctantly lost 
General Arnold to the great State of 
California, but he went to California for 
his health. He really was a casualty, a 
front-line casualty, of great World 
War II. 

I wish to thank the Senator from Ala- 
bama for the fine tribute he has paid to 
a great Pennsylvanian. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE SENATOR 
HENRY J. ALLEN 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
rise to announce the death of Henry J. 
Allen, a distinguished Kansan, former 
United States Senator from the State of 
Kansas. s 

Henry Allen had a brilliant career as 
Governor of our State, and served with 
distinction the State and the Nation in 
the United States Senate. The high re- 
gard and esteem he commanded from 
the people of his native State is sym- 
bolized by the fact that he was elected 
Governor of Kansas while absent from 
the State, serving overseas with the 
American Red Cross during World War I. 

He was well known as a journalist and 
newspaper publisher, and served as a war 
correspondent in Cuba during the 
Spanish-American War. 

Henry Allen was in constant demand 
as a public speaker. His statesmanship 
was recognized when he was called upon 
to serve as a Special Commissioner of the 
Near East Relief to Armenia, Turkey, 
Greece, and southern Russia in 1923, 
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He was a fine and devout Christian 
gentleman. The Nation has lost an out- 
standing statesman, Kansas has lost a 
great citizen, and I have lost a faithful 
and understanding friend. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. HILL. I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider executive 
business, 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. For- 
BRIGHT in the chair) laid before the Sen- 
ate messages from the President of the 
United States submitting sundry nomi- 
nations, which were referred to the ap- 
propriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following favorable report of a 
nomination was submitted: 


By Mr. O’MAHONEY, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs: 

Oscar L. Chapman, of Colorado, to be Sec- 
retary of the Interior, to which office he was 
appointed during the last recess of the Sen- 
ate. 


NOMINATION OF OSCAR L. CHAPMAN TO 
BE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Record a statement with respect to Os- 
car L. Chapman, of Colorado, whose nom- 
ination to be Secretary of the Interior 
was favorably reported from committee 
today. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


Mr. Kerr. Mr. President, in view of the 
fact that I will necessarily be absent from the 
session of the Senate tomorrow, Wednesday, 
January 18, 1950, on public business, and 
feeling that the confirmation of the Hon- 
orable Oscar L. Chapman for Secretary of 
the Interior will be before the Senate, I wish 
at this time to call attention to some of his 
outstanding qualifications for the position 
he is being called upon to fill. 

Secretary Chapman is truly a great Ameri- 
can. Born, reared, and educated in Vir- 
ginia, he served with distinction in the 
armed forces of his country in World War I. 
Upon his return to civilian life he moved to 
the State of Colorado and became a part of 
the civic, social, and political life of that 
great State. 

For many years he has occupied a posi- 
tion of real responsibility in the Department 
of the Interior. He also filled many impor- 
tant positions in the civilian activities of 
our country in World War II. He has, there- 
fore, had the background of being a mili- 
tary soldier for his country in World War 
I, and a civilian soldiér for his country in 
World War II. 

He had demonstrated broad vision in the 
development of a mighty Nation. He has 
worked to inspire and improve the human 
resources of our country, and with equal zeal 
to conserve and build its natural resources. 

In the positions which he has occupied 
he has evidenced constant courtesy and con- 
sideration both for those in his organizations 
and those who had business with him. He 
also has been efficient and tireless in me 
the responsibilities of the many positions 
which he has held. 

Mr. President, truly he has been faithful 
over those things for which he has been 
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given responsibility and thus has demon- 

strated that it is wise, proper, and fitting 

that he be given responsibility in larger and 

broader fields. 

INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND AND 
INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECON- 
STRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 
nominations on the Executive Calendar 
will be stated. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of James E. Webb, of North Carolina, to 
be United States Alternate Governor of 
the International Monetary Fund, and 
United States Alternate Governor of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development for a term of 5 years. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed, 


INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECON- 
STRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of William McChesney Martin, Jr., of 
New York, to be United States Executive 
Director of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development for a 
term of 2 years and until his successor 
shall have been appointed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of John S. Hooker, of Maryland, to be 
United States Alternate Executive Direc- 
tor of the International Monetary Fund 
for a term of 2 years and until his suc- 
cessor shall have been appointed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Maj. Gen. James H. Burns, United 
States Army, retired, to be assistant to 
the Secretary of Defense, Mutual De- 
fense Assistance. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, it was 
understood that the nominations in the 
Department of the Navy would be car- 
ried over. In compliance with that 
understanding I now ask that the nomi- 
nations in the Department of the Navy 
be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Navy nominations will be 
passed over. 

MUNITIONS BOARD 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Hubert E, Howard, of Illinois, to be 
Chairman of the Munitions Board. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Denis J. McMahon, of New York, N. Y., 
to be collector of internal revenue for 
the second district of New York, to fill 
an existing vacancy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 
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COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of collectors of 
customs, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations for collectors 
of customs are confirmed en bloc. 


NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Francis A. O'Neill, Jr., of New York, 
to be a member of the National Media- 
tion Board for the term expiring Feb- 
ruary 1, 1953. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read sun- 
dry nominations in the Public Health 
Service. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask that 
the nominations in the Public Health 
Service, which are all routine nomina- 
tions, may be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations in the Public 
Health Service are confirmed en bloc. 

That completes the Executive Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask that 
the President be notified forthwith of the 
nominations this day confirmed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS 


Mr. HILL. As in legislative session, I 
move that the Senate take a recess until 
12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 13 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Wednes- 
day, January 18, 1950, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate January 17 (legislative day of 
January 4), 1950: 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 

Matthew B. Welsh, of Indiana, to be United 
States attorney for the southern district of 
Indiana, vice B. Howard Caughran, term 
expired. 

UNITED STATES MARSHAL 

Robert H. Mollohan, of West Virginia, to 
be United States marshal for the northern 
district of West Virginia, vice Russell Nichols, 
term expired, 

IN THE COAST GUARD 

The following-named person to be a com- 
mander in the United States Coast Guard: 

Claude H. Broach 

The following-named persons to be lieu- 
tenant commanders in the United States 
Coast Guard: 
Axel B. Axelsen Thomas N. Kelley 
Ashton H. Barnes Arthur M. Davison 
Martin D. Berg William R. Sayer 
Frederick B. Thatcher William B. Durham 

The following-named person to be assist- 
ant professor with the grade of lieutenant 
commander: 

Robert E. Reed-Hill 

The following-named person to be com- 
missioned instructor with the grade of Heu- 
tenant: 

Raymond J. Perry 
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The following-named persons to be lieu- 
tenants in the United States Coast Guard: 


Nathan L. Fendig Clyde J. Miller 
Edwin S. Radford Alfred J. Unger 
Andrew J. Grogard John M. Nagy 


The following-named persons to be leu- 
tenants (junior grade) in the United States 
Coast Guard: 


Frederick C. Thomas Edward F. Oliver 
Vincent J. Wernig William L. Russon, Jr. 
Franklin J. Miller Robert H. Wertham 
Edward P. Boyle Leonard M. Unterein 
William M. Barney Edgar W. Dorr 
William C. Behan 


The following-named persons to be chief 
boatswains in the United States Coast 
Guard: 

Kenneth Templeton Nulland E, Mahar 
George R. Rollinson Ralph A. Palmer 
Wayne E. McElroy Thurman Salter 
Edward L. Openshaw James E. Bill 
Ward R. Turner Harold G. Weber 
John M. Lydon Hubert R. Lindsey 
Harvey E. Willis August Lays 

The following-named persons to be chief 
gunners in the United States Coast Guard: 

Lewis A. Johnson 

Hiram B. Rodman 

The following-named person to be a chief 
radio electrician in the United States Coast 
Guard: 

John L. Price 


The following-named persons to be chief 
machinists in the United States Coast Guard: 


Carl A. Stanton Alvie McCool 
Lonnie Bridges Herman Schenauer 
Clifford J. Hudder Pernell Kelly 


Carl A. Fenske George W. Thomas 
Frederick E. Sanderson 

The following- named persons to be chief 
ship’s clerks in the United States Coast 
Guard: 

Earl Elder 

Samuel Brown 

Michael Herko 


The following-named person to be a chief 


carpenter in the United States Coast Guard: 


Herman J. Boudreau. 


The following-named persons to be chief 
pay clerks in the United States Coast Guard: 

Henry J. Burness 

Louis C. Spaniol 

Thomas P, Festo 

IN THE COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 

The following-named employees of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey to the position 
indicated: 

To be commanders 

Ernest B. Lewey, effective January 5, 1950. 

John C. Mathisson, effective January 5, 
1950. 

George E. Morris, effective January 5, 1950. 

Roswell C. Bolstad, effective January 5, 
1950. 

A. Newton Stewart, effective January 5, 
1950. 

Max G. Ricketts, effective January 5, 1950. 

Clarence A. George, effective January 5, 
1950. 

Robert A. Earle, effective January 5, 1950. 

Harry F. Garber, effective January 5, 1950. 

Karl B. Jeffers, effective January 5, 1950. 

To be lieutenants 
Gerald L. Short, effective January 18, 1950. 
John O. Phillips, effective January 18, 1950. 
To be ensigns 

Robert L. Kneedler, Jr., effective December 

23, 1949. 


Omar H. Quade, Jr., effective December 27, 
1949. 


í 
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William R. Kachel, 
1950. 

Thomes M. Krall, effective January 5, 1950. 

Pentti A. Stark, effective January 18, 1950. 

IN THE ARMY 

Maj. Gen. Edgar Erskine Hume, 04033, 
Army of the United States (brigadier general, 
Medical Corps, U. S. Army), for appointment 
as major general, Medical Corps, in the Regu- 
lar Army of the United States under the pro- 
visions of title V of the Officer Personnel Act 
of 1947. 

Brig. Gen. George Jacob Nold, 08238, Army 
of the United States (colonel, U. S. Army), 
for appointment as assistant to the Chief of 
Engineers, United States Army, and for ap- 
pointment as brigadier general in the Regu- 
lar Army of the United States, under the pro- 
visions of section 11, National Defense Act, 
as amended, and title V, Officer Personnel Act 
of 1947, 

(Note.—The above-named officers were ap- 
pointed during the recess of the Senate.) 

Brig. Gen, Ernest Marion Brannon, 012292, 
Judge Advocate General's Corps, United 
States Army, for appointment as The Judge 
Advocate General, United States Army, and 
for apointment as major general, Judge Advo- 
cate General's Corps, in the Regular Army of 
the United States, under the provisions of 
section 8, National Defense Act, as amended, 
and section 249, Selective Service Act of 1948. 

Brig. Gen. Franklin Prague Shaw, 08168, 
Army of the United States (colonel, Judge 
Advocate’ General’s Corps, U. S. Army), for 
appointment as Assistant Judge Advocate 
General, United States Army, and for ap- 
pointment as major general, Judge Advocate 
General's Corps, in the Regular Army of the 
United States, under the provisions of sec- 
tion 8, National Defense Act, as amended, 
and section 249, Selective Service Act of 1948, 


The following-named officers for temporary 
appointment in the Army of the United 
States to the grades indicated under the pro- 
visions of subsection 515 (e) of the Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947: 


To be brigadier generals 


Col. Robert Washington Brown, 
Judge Advocate General’s Corps, 
States Army. 

Col. Claude Bayles Mickelwait, 
Judge Advocate General’s Corps, 
States Army. 


In THE NATIONAL GUARD OF THE UNITED STATES 


The officers named herein for appointment 
in the National Guard of the United States 
of the Army of the United States under the 
provisions of section 38 of the Nationai De- 
fense Act as amended: 

To be major generals of the line 

Maj. Gen. H. Miller Ainsworth, Texas Na- 
tional Guard, to date from October 17, 
1949. 

Maj. Gen. Albert Sidney Johnson, Texas 
National Guard, to date from October 17, 
1949. 

Maj. Gen: Donald Wilson McGowan; New 
Jersey National Guard, to date from Octo- 
ber 17, 1949, 

Maj. Gen. Jesse Eschcl McIntosh, Indiana 
National Guard, to date from October 17, 
1949. 

Maj. Gen. Otto Edward Sendman, Califor- 
nia National Guard, to date from October 
17, 1949. 

To be brigadier generals of the line 

Brig. Gen. William Henry Abendroth, 
District of Columbia National Guard, to date 
from July 25, 1849. 

Brig. Gen. Hampton Anderson, New Yor 
National Guard, to date from July 25, 1949. 

Brig. Gen. Witliam Michael Flanigan, New 
York National Guard, to date from July 25, 
1949, 


effective January 1, 


04834, 
United 


010287, 
United 
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Brig. Gen. Julius Klein, Illinois National 
Guard, to date from November 10, 1949. 


To be brigadier generals, Adjutant General’s 
Department 
Brig. Gen. Rhodolph Leslie Esmay, Wyo- 
ming National Guard, to date from July 25, 
1949. 
Brig. Gen. James Alvin May, Nevada Na- 
tional Guard, to date from July 25, 1949. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate January 17 (legislative day of 
January 4), 1950: 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND AND INTER- 
NATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND 
DEVELOPMENT 
James E. Webb to be United States Alter- 

nate Governor of the International Monetary 

Fund, and United States Alternate Governor 

of the International Bank for Reconstruction 

and Development for a term of 5 years. 


INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND 
DEVELOPMENT 
William McChesney Martin, Jr., to be 
United States Executive Director of the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment for a term of 2 years and until his 
successor has been appointed, 
INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 
John S. Hooker to be United States Alter- 
nate Executive Director of the International 
Monetary Fund for a term of 2 years and 
until his successor has been appointed. 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
Maj. Gen. James H. Burns, United States 
Army, retired, to be Assistant to the Secre- 
tary of Defense, Mutual Defense Assistance, 
MUNITIONS BOARD 


Hubert E. Howard to be Chairman of the 
Munitions Board. 


COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
Denis J. McMahon to be collector of inter- 


nal revenue for the second district of New 
York, to fill an existing vacancy. 


COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS 

George T. Cromwell to be collector of cus- 
toms for customs collection district No. 13, 
with headquarters at Baltimore, Md. 

James J. Connors to be collector of cus- 
toms for customs collection district No. 31, 
with headquarters at Juneau, Alaska. 

Harry A. Zinn to be collector of customs 
for customs collection district No. 47, with 
headquarters at Denver, Colo, 


NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD 
Francis A. O'Neill, Jr., to be a member of 
the National Mediation Board, for the term 
expiring February 1, 1953, 
PusBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR CORPS 
To be senior surgeon (equivalent to te Army 
rank of lieutenant colonel) 
Curtis G. Southard 


To be sanitary engineer (equivalent to the 
Army rank of major) 
Sheldon L. Lang 
To be senior assistant nurse officers (equiva- 
lent to the Army rank of captain) 
Mary E. McGovern Joan M. Norkunas 
Patricia B. Geiser M. Elizabeth Leeds 
APPOINTMENT-AND PROMOTION IN THE REGULAR 
CORPS 
To be senior surgeon (equivalent to the Army 
rank of lieutenant colonel), effective date 
indicated 


Edward T. Thompson, December 30, 1949. 
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Ms be senior assistant surgeons (equivalent 
to the Army rank of captain), effective 
dates indicated 
Edward A. Beeman, December 30, 1949. 
Leon Levintow, December 30, 1949. 
DeArmond Moore, December 30, 1949. 
Gerald D. Barton, December 31, 1949. 


To be assistant surgeons (equivalent to the 
Army rank of first lieutenant), effective 
dates indicated 


Norman Tarr, November 16, 1949. 
John J. Walsh, December 30, 1949. 


To be senior assistant sanitary engineers 
(equivalent to the Army rank of captain), 
effective dates indicated 


Ray Raneri, December 7, 1949. 

Keith S. Krause, December 8, 1949. 
James H. Crawford, December 9, 1949. 
Joseph H. Coffey, December 14, 1949. 
Ernest C. Tsivoglou, December 15, 1949. 
Charles R. Bowman, December 15, 1949. 


To be assistant sanitary engineer (equivalent 
to the Army rank of first lieutenant), effec- 
tive date indicated 
Ronald G. Macomber, November 21, 1949. 
Donald A. Pecsok, Noyember 21, 1949. 


To be junior assistant sanitary engineers 
(equivalent to the Army rank of second 
lieutenant), effective date indicated 


Paul W. Eastman, Jr., November 18, 1949. 
David H. Howells, November 21, 1949. 
Richard D. Coleman, November 21, 1949. 
John T. Chambers, Jr., November 23, 1949. 
Robert L. Harris, Jr., November 23, 1949, 
Frank A. Bell, Jr., November 30, 1949, 
Ralph J. Black, December 2, 1949. 

Edward R. Williams, December 2, 1949. 
James D. Mickle, December 5, 1949. 
Eugene T, Jensen, December 5, 1949, 


To be scientist (equivalent to the Army rank 
of major), effective date indicated 


William M. Upholt, December 2, 1949. 


To be sanitarian (equivalent to the Army 
rank of major), effective date indicated 


Daniel E. O’Keefe, December 30, 1949. 


To be senior assistant sanitarians (equivalent 
to the Army rank of captain), effective date 
indicated 
Samuel M. Rogers, November 15, 1949. 
Joseph L. Minkin, November 15, 1949. 
Richard F. Clapp, November 16, 1949. 


Assistant surgeons to be senior assistant sur- 
geons (equivalent to the Army rank of 
captain), effective November 8, 1949 

Robert Hanan David H. Solomon 

Charles W. Whitmore Albert L. Patrick 

John V. Osborne Herman H. Gray 

Ernest V. deMoss Sidney Ketyer 

John H. Waite 


To be senior nurse officers (equivalent to the 
Army rank of lieutenant colonel), effective 
December 11, 1949 

Donna Pearce Lydia M. Zetzsche 

Helen Bean Margaret G. Arnstein 


To be nurse officers (equivalent to the Army 
rank of major), effective November 8, 
1949 

Marjorie W. Spaulding Mary A. Rice 

Walborg S. Wayne Gertrude L. Anderson 

Esther Kaufman M. Lois McMinn 

Catherine M. Sullivan Anne M. Leffingwell 

Margaret E. Willhoit M. Dolores Howley 

Gladys C, Guydes Helen N. Buzan 

Emijean Snedegar K. Barbara Dormin 

Edith M. Hettema 


Junior assistant nurse officer to be assistant 
nurse officer (equivalent to the Army rank 
of first lieutenant), effective date indicated 
Marion E. O'Neil, November 8, 1049. 


1950 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuespay, JANUARY 17, 1950 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. C. R. Hooton, Methodist Board 
ef Temperance, Washington, D. C., of- 
fered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, creator of all mankind, 
in whose gentle affection are the hearts 
of Thy creatures, look with compassion 
upon the plight of Thy children. By 
the might of Thy Holy Spirit quench the 
pride, the passions, and the greediness 
of men who divide and agitate people 
against people. 

Help us by Thy word marvelously to 
work out the reconciliation of mankind. 
Give us faith to so follow Thee in higher 
loyalty that we may be united to each 
other in holy love. “Drop Thy still dews 
of quietness ’til all our strivings cease. 
Take from our souls the strain and stress, 
and let our ordered lives confess, the 
beauty of Thy peace.” 

In the Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was com- 
municated to the House by Mr. Hawks, 
one of his secretaries. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in four instances and include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. WOODRUFF asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances and to include 
newspaper articles. 


TAX REDUCTION AND VETERANS’ 
BENEFITS 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I have today introduced a bill providing 
for a reduction in taxes. It is one of the 
few bills I have introduced in the 9 years 
I have been in Congress, because, like 
some great statesman once said, those 
who are governed least are governed 
best. Most of the good things we are 
offering to our people demand large out- 
lays of tax money. Mr. Speaker, I have 
a consistent record of voting for reduc- 
tions in expenditures ever since I have 
been in Congress. I feel I can be en- 
tirely consistent in also demanding a re- 
duction in taxes. Leave the money in 
the pockets of those who are producing 
the wealth of this country and we will 
not need to worry about its economy. 
My bill also provides for payment of 
benefits to veterans in lieu of what will 
sometime come up in the way of a bonus. 
My bill also provides for special tax ex- 
emptions for veterans, the amount de- 
pending upon the tenure of service. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 
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HOLLOW DRILL STEEL 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks and include a letter from the 
Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Co. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, it is about 
time the American people awaken to 
what is happening to the industrial and 
economic life of the Nation. 

The Crucible Steel Co. at its Park 
works in the city of Pittsburgh produces 
hollow drill steel for use in mines, quar- 
ries, and general contracting work. 
Ninety-five percent of the hollow drill 
steel consumed in this country during 
and since World War II has been pro- 
duced in the State of Pennsylvania, 
However, it would now appear there is a 
possibility that such plants, employing 
hundreds of people, will have tougher 
competition sometime in the near future 
due to the State Department and the 
reciprocal trade treaties arrived at in the 
international conference at Annecy, 
France. 

The average price on drill steel in the 
United States is 15 cents a pound, but 
due to the agreements entered into—and 
which were entered into before the de- 
valuation of foreign currency will per- 
mit the Canadians to offer to reduce the 
price to 12.17 cents per pound. The go- 
ing price for Canadian consumption is 
13% cents per pound. The basic steel 
labor rate in Canada, in United States 
dollars, is approximately 9342 cents per 
hour. Contrast this with our current 
base rate in the United States of $1.65 
per hour, which cost, I understand, will 
be increased by the pension and insur- 
ance agreements recently entered into, 
In addition, low-priced Swedish compe- 
tition will certainly affect the American 
market because in that country the cur- 
rent labor rate based upon the devalued 
krona is approximately 37 cents per 
hour. 

I understand it is expected that Can- 
ada will operate in the black in the cur- 
rent fiscal year and it is estimated will 
have a surplus of about $90,000,000. 
Canada is to be congratulated; this is 
an excellent recovery and a fine show- 
ing. If Canada can do it, we certainly 
should be able to balance our budget, re- 
duce our expenditures, and get down to 
a sound, businesslike basis. 

However, even in face of our unbal- 
anced budget, the reciprocal trade 
treaties entered into will knock out 
American industry, dry up our source 
of revenue, and throw thousands of our 
people out of employment. It is about 
time the American people realize and 
awaken to what is happening in Ameri- 
can industry and to the economy of the 
Nation. 

CRUCIBLE STEEL Co. OF AMERICA, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., December 13, 1949. 
The Honorable Leon H. Gavin, 
Representative in Congress, 
Oil City, Pa, 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: Knowing of your 
interest in the necessity for maximum em- 
ployment of labor in the State of Pennsyl- 
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vania, we take this opportunity of placing 
before you the following facts: 

At our Park works in the city of Pitts- 
burgh, we produce hollow drill steel for use 
in mines, quarries, and general contracting 
work. We believe we are perfectly safe in 
saying that at least 95 percent of the hollow 
drill steel consumed in this country during 
and since World War II has been produced 
in the State of Pennsylvania. 

This specialty requires approximately 50 
man-hours per ton in contrast with approx- 
imately 18 man-hours per ton for ordi- 
nary hot rolled steel. At the present mo- 
ment our average price is approximately 
15 cents a pound. We are now confronted 
with offerings from Canada at a base price 
of 10.045 cents per pound, United States 
dollars, plus duty or a total of 13.92 cents 
United States funds. Effective as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1950, the Canadians offer to reduce 
that price to 12.17 cents per pound because 
of a reduction in duty January 1, arrived 
at in the international conference at An- 
necy, France, of from 3.875 cents to 2.125 
cents. Their going price for Canadian con- 
sumption is 18% cents per pound. 

The changes in import duties mto the 
United. States were negotiated during April 
through August 1949. We assume that dur- 
ing that time no consideration was given to 
the possible devaluation of foreign exchange 
which eventually took place on September 
22, 1949. As a result we are now subject to 
a double-barreled attack. The various trade 
treaties, we believe, contain escape clauses 
which can be used to at least dampen the 
powder in one barrel. 

The basic steel labor rate on that com- 
modity in Canada as of this date is $1.04 
an hour or in United States dollars ap- 
proximately 9314 cents in contrast with our 
current base rate of $1.65 per hour which 
cost will be materially increased by the pen- 
sion and insurance agreements just con- 
cluded with the CIO. 

A conservative estimate indicates a month- 
ly production of 1,000 tons which means at 
least 50,000 man-hours or $82,500 per month 
but actually nearer $90,000. This, in turn, 
could easily be translated into at least 600,- 
000 man-hours per year or a million-dollar 
pay roll covering at least 300 employees. 

That is the situation that confronts us 
at the moment; in addition to which, plans 
are now being laid for a further interna- 
tional conference in September 1950, at 
which time we are led to believe that con- 
sideration will be given to further reductions 
in certain import duties. 

There is another important factor in con- 
nection with this type of production, and 
that is consideration of what could happen 
in case of a national emergency. This item 
is unusually important in all types of min- 
ing, and during the last war mines and 
construction work were entirely dependent 
upon domestic production for their require- 
ments. 

We realize that special steels of this type 
represent but a small segment of the total 
steel volume, but there are many other 
special steel items under attack, all of which 
represent a tremendous number of man- 
hours; some items even as high as 200 man- 
hours per ton. 

In addition to the Canadian, we already 
see definite indications of low-priced Swe- 
dish competition in special steels. In that 
country the current labor rate based upon 
the devalued krona is approximately 37 cents 
an hour. In your opinion, how can indus- 
try pay our going rates and cope with that 
type of competition? 

Are we correct in assuming that this is a 
matter of interest to you and what action 
will you take to prevent the contemplated 
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reduction in import duties as of January 1 
and a further revision next September? 
Respectfully yours, 
R. E. CHRISTIE, 
Executive Vice President, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McGREGOR asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD and include a news release. 


SPECIAL ORDER 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the special order 
granted me for today may be put over 
until tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


COAL SHORTAGE EMERGENCY 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, the President states, in a news 
conference that he is watching the 
weather to make up his mind if he will 
enforce laws passed by Congress to secure 
a resumption of coal production in this 
country. Watching the weather and 
permitting the coal strike to continue, 
affords no relief or comfort to American 
families in the Central and Northwest- 
ern States who are suffering from want 
of coal. Official weather reports from 
these sections show temperatures from 
10 to 25 degrees below zero. 

The failure of the President to act in 
accordance with the law, in the present 
coal-shortage emergency, will cause 
widespread suffering and hardship for 
thousands of families whose coal bins are 
empty. Mr. President, the emergency 
is here and you should act at once. 

My survey in southern Minnesota, 
where temperatures are as low as 10 de- 
grees below zero, shows that scores of 
communities will be without coal by the 
end of this week. Dealers’ bins are 
empty and immediate action must be 
taken to provide the people with neces- 
sary fuel. 

Mr. Speaker, in the event that the 
President of the United States does not 
take action to secure a resumption in 
coal production by Friday of this week, 
I call upon you to convene an extraor- 
dinary session of the House of Repre- 
sentatives for the purpose of taking 
emergency action in the present coal- 
shortage crisis. 

Mr. Speaker, a critical emergency 
exists in coal supplies. Shut-down of 
many school systems is reported immi- 
nent. Hospitals and other institutions 
face alarming shortages in many places. 
Rail transportation is greatly curtailed, 
and a state of emergency has been pro- 
claimed in some areas. Again I de- 
mand, Mr. Speaker, that the House con- 
vene to take appropriate action if the 
President fails to carry out existing law. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Mr. SADLAK asked and was given per- 


mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial. 
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LEWIS AND THE COAL SITUATION 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, from per- 
sonal observation and comments of par- 
ties who are conversant with the subject 
matter, I learned something of the pres- 
ent danger of the John L. Lewis coal 
strike and the repercussions that are 
bound to follow. 

In the Chicago area 78 passenger 
trains have been put out of commission, 
all to the detriment and discomfort of 
our citizens. Dim-outs were ordered to 
take effect in 28 State institutions. 
Stock piles of coal have dwindled to 
almost nothing because of the lack of 
coal shipments. People on relief can- 
not get coal for their stoves because there 
is none of the proper size to supply them. 

People are asking why the provisions 
of the Taft-Hartley law are not invoked 
52 obtain the relief called for under that 
aw. 

The question is this: Is it right to play 
cheap provincial politics with the mis- 
eries and hardships now being perpe- 
trated upon the people of our Nation? 

The answer to that question is ob- 
vious: Playing politics with a national 
crisis surely is not the decent thing to 
do—but some statesmen regard it as 
being highly propitious. 

Suffering and hardships untold are in 
the immediate offing due to the lack of 
coal, and the responsibility, actual and 
potential, should be placed squarely 
where it belongs—and there is only one 
place where it does belong—and that is 
on the shoulders of Harry S. Truman, 
President of the United States, who re- 
fuses to live up to his oath of office and 
enforce the laws of the Nation. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has expired. 


THE COAL SITUATION 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. HOFFMAN]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, people are getting cold north of 
Mason and Dixon’s line. When the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Jonas] begins 
to complain, he lines up with the senior 
Democratic Senator from that State, who 
gave the President like information a 
few days ago. 

When we find our good friend, the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. Aucust H. 
ANDRESEN]—I think he is a Norwegian 
saying it is cold; when a Norwegian says 
it is cold why it is cold—freezing to the 
ra of us—and there is nc question about 
t. 

The civil-rights folks are here. Be- 
cause they are or were here, I saw 12 
extra policemen on duty in front of our 
office building this morning when I came 
to work. To those advocates of the Pres- 
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ident’s civil-rights program I say that if 
you gentlemen will just fix it up so that 
citizens can exercise their right to buy 
a little coal and keep warm and cook we 
would appreciate it and perhaps be in 
favor of a civil-rights program. And if 
you are honest and sincere, and of course 
you are, in your talk about discrimination 
because of race, creed, or color, you will 
fix up the proposed legislation so the peo- 
ple can exercise the right to work, the 
right to go out and buy something to eat, 
the right to buy a little coal to keep 
warm. If the President and Lewis per- 
mit that it will be helpful to some of our 
folks who are snowed and frozen in. 
We cannot all go to Florida when Mr. 
Truman and Mr. Lewis go there. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expired. 


FOREIGN COMPETITION 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I want you 
all to be nifty, and thrifty, in fifty. 
Somebody just put a badge on my shoul- 
der and said “You belong to the TTP,” 
and I asked what that was. “Tired Tax 
Payer,” they told me. They are putting 
everything on me nowadays and are 
forcing me to do a lot of things I do not 
like. 

I wish at this time to comment on a 
statement made by my colleague the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gay- 
IN], just a minute ago when he talked 
about the effect of the reciprocal trade 
agreements on steel. The same steel in- 
dustry in which he is interested I am 
likewise interested in from the stand- 
point of helping them. They asked me 
what could be done to change the tariff 
to protect the industry and what I could 
do with the President to get him to 
change his reciprocal trade treaty pro- 
gram. I said “Nothing; I have no infiu- 
ence with the President of the United 
States. But I will tell you what to do. 
Your plant is going to be closed if you do 
not get your people, your labor leaders 
in and tell them they will be out of jobs 
if they do not come down to see Presi- 
dent Truman and tell him what his poli- 
cies are doing to them.” I think that is 
the only answer. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PHILLIPS of California asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and include a letter. 

Mr. McDONOUGH asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp in two 
separate instances and in each include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. DEWART asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include an 
editorial. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
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Recor and include an article from the 
Washington Evening Star. 

Mr. ANGELL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include an 
article from the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. 


ANENT TODAY'S POLITICAL HUBBUB 


Mr. O'SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, for 
several days now I have sat in the House 
of Representatives in patriotic horror 
while all of us here have been stormed 
with ultrareactionary sentiments and, 
before I express myself, I want to extend 
due apologies to a very worthy author 
for messing up his splendid verse, so 
that I might in rhyme say that today 
we have heard £ 
Bits of ancient, puzzling observation 

From old G. Gabrielson wild-garnered each 
As pebples worn and polished slick, 

In the current of right-wing-ed speech! 


The average normal person ofttimes, 
to give vent to his pent feelings, throws 
his hat up into the air, whereas the pres- 
ent-day boisterously blundering politi- 
cal reactionary, for a like purpose, dis- 
closes his abnormality by everlastingly 
throwing the air up into his hat, or 
where his hat ought to be. 

The modern-day political reactionary 
has discarded the Golden Rule of the 
ages followed by the average normal per- 
son and again to show his abnormality 
has substituted therefor the reaction- 
ary rule of gold, 

Today ignoble political reactionaries 
make abnormal uproar for the blood and 
the political crucifixion of our truly great 
and realistic friend of the people, Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman, in much the same 
deicide fashion as the sadistic old high 
priests of eld cried out for the blood and 
the crucifixion of the God-proffered 
Saviour of mankind. 

My, how thoroughly antisocial, cruel, 
and cunning old Joe Stalin must just 
simply love these unwittingly, un-Ameri- 
can efforts in his behalf. 

Political reactionaries today may ad- 
vertise haughtily their venal verdure, 
personally and through equally venal 
media, and spread themselves like the 
Biblical green bay tree—Laurus nobilis— 
and claim that the power of gold is su- 
preme but what doth it avail them—it, 
too, shall pass away like a drunkard’s 
disturbing dream and be lost forever in 
fathomless nothingness long before their 
life’s bad book shall have found its last 
resting place in oblivion’s uncataloged 
library. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McCORMACK (at the request of 
Mr. Priest) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Recor and in- 
clude a newspaper article from the Bos- 
ton Globe. 

Mr. DOLLINGER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 
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Mr. TAURIELLO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorpD and include a letter and a reso- 
lution of the New York State liquor au- 
thority. 

Mr. JUDD asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in three instances and include 
extraneous material. 

Mr. SHAFER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recor in two instances. 


MEMBERS INVITED TO VISIT NATIONAL 
GALLERY OF ART 


Mr. PRIEST, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? i; 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, for the in- 
formation of the Members, I desire to 
read a letter which is addressed to the 
Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives: 

NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART, 
Washington, D. C., January 12, 1950. 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Speaker: The exhibition of 
works of art from the Vienna museums, 
which are on loan from the Austrian Govern- 
ment to the National Gallery, will close on 
Sunday, January 22. The attendance has 
been very large and will probably increase 
during the closing days of the exhibition. 

I would like for the Members of the House 
of Representatives and their families to have 
an opportunity of seeing the collection as 
comfortably as possible and would be de- 
lighted to arrange a private view for them on 
Friday afternoon, January 20, after the Gal- 
lery closes at 5 p.m. We should be glad to 
have them come to the Gallery from 5:15 to 7 
p. m. and to use the entrance on Constitu- 
tion Avenue at Sixth Street. I should be 
grateful if you would be kind enough to 
extend the invitation to them and also to 
the Representative's secretaries, clerks of the 
committees, and members of the House press 
gallery, with their wives. 

I hope that we shall have the pleasure of 
welcoming you on that occasion, and with 
kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Davi E. FINLEY, 
Director, 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, on to- 
morrow, after dispositior. of matters on 
the Speaker’s desk and at the conclu- 
sion of any special orders heretofore en- 
tered into, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 15 minutes; and 
in the event that the House is not in 
session on tomorrow, I ask that I may 
have this special order on the first day 
after that in which the House is in ses- 
sion. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR 
AERONAUTICS—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
The SPEAKER laid before the House 

the following message from the President 

of the United States, which was read, 
and, together with the accompanying 
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papers, referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services and to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
In compliance with the provisions of 
the act of March 3, 1915, as amended, 
establishing the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics, I transmit here- 
with the thirty-fifth annual report of 
17 committee covering the fiscal year 
1949. 
Harry S. TRUMAN, 
THE WHITE HOUSE, January 16, 1950. 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. CANFIELD] is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 


ATOMIC DEFENSE OF AMERICAN CITIES 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I shall 
always remember my visit to Corregidor 
in January 1946, 44 months after Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki. I had always been 
under the impression that Corregidor was 
America’s fortress of the seas, an im- 
pregnable rock. How chagrined and how 
disillusioned I was to see that on Cor- 
regidor the most modern guns that we 
had in World War II were of the vintage 
of 1898 and 1900. There were no modern 
antiaircraft guns, in fact no modern guns 
of any kind, on Corregidor. 

When I spoke to those in charge of our 
tour that day about this situation, it was 
explained to me that our country had 
adhered religiously to the Disarmament 
Pact while Japan was fortifying Truk and 
other islands of the Pacific. “No,” they 
said, “we did not even dare sneak in 
anything of a modern nature.” 

Mr. Speaker, last summer I was equally 
chagrined, I was equally disillusioned, 
when I learned for the first time that 
our country had no real federally coor- 
dinated plans for the atomic defense of 
our cities. That is how this information 
came about. 

I received a letter from Vincent Duffy, 
cochairman of civilian defense in my 
home city of Paterson, N. J., which, in- 
cidentally, is labeled as a prime target 
in the case of an atomic-bomb attack, 
and he asked me for information from 
the Federal Government that would be 
helpful to him and his organization. I 
sent the request downtown and I was ad- 
vised that there was no information at 
that time of a Federal nature, and that 
Mr. Duffy should send his inquiry to the 
State authorities at Trenton, N. J. 
Whereupon, I wrote the President of the 
United States asking the question 
“Wherefore,” and the answer came back 
from Dr. John R. Steelman, now Acting 
Chairman of the National Security Re- 
sources Board. He told me that the whole 
problem under date of October 5 last 
had been turned over to the various 
States, with the Federal Government act- 
ing only in an advisory and counseling 
capacity. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have come to five 
conclusions after studying this problem, 
and they are these: 

First. There is no coordinated Federal 
plan for civilian defense of American 
cities against atom bomb or poison-gas 
attack. 
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Second. All of the States are not co- 
Operating in the effort begun by Mr. 
Steelman, although my own State of New 
Jersey is. I talked about this problem 
to one of my colleagues the other day. 
He comes from a large industrial State. 
He told me this: “I went to my Governor 
just a week or so ago and asked him if 
he had received a letter from Dr. Steel- 
man on civilian defense, and his answer 
was, ‘Yes, I received such a letter, but 
in all frankness, I have misplaced it.“ 

Third. There is some question as to 
whether civilian defense of American 
cities should be under the Federal Secu- 
rity Resources Board and not under our 
Defense Establishment. 

Fourth. Dr. John R. Steelman is too 
busy to be the Chairman of the National 
Security Resources Board. Dr. John R. 
Steelman is the President’s alter ego, his 
trouble-shooter. He has a hundred and 
one tasks assigned tohim. Ofttimes he 
has to leave Washington to meet prob- 
lems of labor and management. He is 
too busy for this most important under- 
taking. The administration has been 
remiss in not making a permanent 
Chairman of the National Security Re- 
sources Board charged with this under- 
taking, a chairman who knows some- 
thing about the problem and can give it 
time, study, and effort. 

Fifth. The Congress of the United 
States cannot longer delay a proper re- 
view of the problem. As I have said, 
New Jersey is going ahead under Gov- 
ernor Driscoll’s on-his-toes leadership. 

I have recently received and I am go- 
ing to read a very informative and very 
challenging letter from Leonard Drey- 
fuss, civilian defense director from my 
State of New Jersey. He says, among 
other things: 

My basic philosophy on civilian defense is 
this: Our national war machine—Army, 
Navy, and Air Force—costs the United States 
some $15,000,000,000 a year; more than one- 
third of every citizen's tax payment. If that 
colossal war machine is necessary, then cer- 
tainly civil defense is vitally important, 
otherwise the war expenditure must be a 
sheer extravagant waste. 

Certainly, our State Department and 
armed forces are concerned with the possi- 
bility of war. If the unbelievable happens 
and we have a third war, it will strike fast 
and there will be no time for preparation or 
training. The States on the eastern and 
Western seaboards are particularly vulnerable, 
We, in New Jersey, feel that we are a criti- 
cally vulnerable area. We are an industrial 
State. We are important, too, because we 
haye the longest coastline on the Atlantic 
Ocean. we feel it would be sheer neglect not 
to prepare our citizens for any eventuality. 
Therefore, we are organizing our civil de- 
fense without any waving of flags or blowing 
of bugies, but on a thoroughly practical basis. 


Iam going to put the New Jersey plan 
in the RECORD. 

When I first became concerned about 
this problem last summer I was attracted 
to a byline story in the Washington 
newspapers saying what? Saying this: 
A reporter had gone downtown and vis- 
ited the three Commissioners who under 
law are charged with carrying out the 
administration of District of Columbia 
affairs, and not one Commissioner could 
tell him anything about civilian defense 
for our Nation’s Capital. The Superin- 
tendent of Police, Major Barrett, said to 
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this reporter, “I tried to get some infor- 
mation from Federal authorities but I 
could not get anything.” Now, I have 
something. I have in a small envelope 
in my office all the material that the Fed- 
eral Government, the National Security 
Resources Board, through its Acting 
Chairman, John R. Steelman, has been 
able to get together on this subject. I 
am terribly concerned about our national 
approach to this problem. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANFIELD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California, who, like myself, 
comes from a very important industrial 


- seaboard State. 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Icongratulate the 
gentleman on bringing this matter to the 
attention of the House. It is a very vital 
question. I wonder if the gentleman is 
familiar with my House Joint Resolution 
369? I introduced it previous to the re- 
cess. If passed, it would have authorized 
the Secretary of Defense to hold public 
hearings in all the important centers 
throughout the United States in order to 
formulate a civilian defense program 
against an atomic-bomb attack. 

Mr. CANFIELD. I know about that 
and I commend my colleague. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. In addition, there 
is as a matter of record the Hopley re- 
port, which outlines a method of civilian 
defense. 

Mr. CANFIELD. I know about that, 
too, may I say to the gentleman from 
California. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. However, no ac- 
tion has been taken on any of these. 

Mr. CANFIELD. That is true. I know 
the gentleman is concerned. I know 
about his approach to the matter. It is 
time for those hearings to begin. 

May I say also that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] has given 
much serious thought to this problem, 
and he, too, is terribly concerned. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr, 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
gentleman’s talk is very instructive. 
May I add that it is very timely, in view 
of the fact that the State Department 
and the present administration have this 
country entangled in every quarrel 
everywhere in the world today. It is 
about time, instead of mixing into every 
a that we get ready for those we ask 

or. 

Mr. CANFIELD. I will agree with the 
gentleman that it is very timely, in view 
of the atomic explosions that have taken 
place in Russia. 

Mr. HUBER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANFIELD, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. HUBER. The gentleman speaks 
of his first-hand knowledge of this by 
being there. Is that right? 

Mr. CANFIELD. That is right. 

Mr. HUBER. That is one reason why 
more Members of Congress should make 
inspection trips, notwithstanding the 
criticism. How else will they know, when 
otherwise they would have to depend on 
somebody to come back here from 10,000 
miles away and tell them about the sit- 
uation? 
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Mr. CANFIELD. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to include with my remarks today the 
correspondence I have had with the 
President of the United States and a let- 
ter from the Civil Defense Director of 
New Jersey, Mr. Leonard Dreyfuss, out- 
lining how my State is proceeding to pro- 
tect its citizenry. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., September 30, 1949. 
Hon. Harry S. TRUMAN, 
President of the United States, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: I am concerned 
about a newspaper story published this week 
in Washington stating no national program 
has been developed for civilian defense in 
American cities in the event of an atomic or 
poison-gas attack. Washington city officials 
are quoted they have been given no advice, 
and the cities of Chicago and Detroit are 
said to be appraising their local situations. 

My district is in a so-called target area, 
possibly the No. 1. The civilian defense 
heads in Paterson are currently seeking in- 
formation and they have been unable to get 
such from Washington other than a refer- 
ence to State authorities. 

I am certain you will agree neglect, espe- 
cially in the light of your recent announce- 
ment, would be unconscionable and I am 
equally certain you will insist on Federal 
authorities educating and assisting our citi- 
zenry as to the potentials of atomic warfare 
and methods to meet any attack in our cities 
and towns. 

As a member of the House Subcommittee 
on Appropriations handling stock-piling 
funds, I have been glad to note your state- 
ment urging the Congress to delete the Sen- 
ate rider rescinding $275,000,000 in stock- 
piling funds already appropriated. On Au- 
gust 5 last I warned the House any such 
cut-back would be tampering with our na- 
tional security. I repeated this last Wednes- 
day and I shall follow through. 

With assurances of esteem, believe me, 

Very sincerely, 
GORDON CANFIELD, 
Member of Congress. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL SECURITY RESOURCES BOARD, 
Washington, October 17, 1949. 
Hon. GORDON CANFIELD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran MR. CANFIELD: The President has 
asked me to acknowledge your letter of Sep- 
tember 30, 1949, and to indicate his appreci- 
ation of your interest in and deep concern 
for the civil defense and stock-piling aspects 
of our preparedness program. 

Six months ago, the President asked the 
National Security Resources Board to take 
over the leadership in civil defense planning. 
After considerable study of the work then in 
process, the NSRB made assignments of plan- 
ning responsibility to several departments 
and agencies. These assignments are ex- 
plained in some detail in an announcement 
made to the press on June 26, 1949. A copy 
of that announcement is attached for your 
convenience. 

Very recently, we were asked by the Inter- 
national Association of Police Chiefs and the 
International Association of Fire Chiefs to 
give them an accounting of the current 
status of civil defense planning in the Fed- 
eral Government. I believe it would be of 
interest to you to review the address made 
to the fire chiefs by our Coordinator of Civil 
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Defense Planning on September 28, 1949, copy 
attached, A similar address was made to the 
police chiefs. 

On October 5, 1949, after appropriate con- 
sideration by its members, the Board sent 
to the governors of all the States and Terri- 
tories a 10-point statement of policies with 
respect to civil defense planning. A copy of 
this statement and of the covering letter are 
attached as NSRB Document 121. 

Our concern with another aspect of pro- 
tection against attack is refiected in the pub- 
lication by the NSRB of the booklet entitled, 
“The National Security Factors in Industrial 
Locations.” 

I trust that the above information and the 
attachments will serve to indicate to you 
that the newspaper story which prompted 
your letter apparently was not based upon 
authentic information. While it is true that 
the Feceral Government is not in a position 
to furnish all the information needed by 
State and local governments from Federal 
sources to develop their own civil defense 
plans, it should be evident that we are pro- 
gressing toward that objective. 

Your reference to your actions with respect 
to the stock-piling appropriation has been 
noted by the President and he is most appre- 
ciative of your support. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN R.STEELMAN, | 
— 4 
STATE OF NEW JERSEY, 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 
Trenton, N. J., December 28, 1949. 
The Honorable GORDON CANFIELD, 
Paterson, N. J. 

Dear Gorpon: I am gratified that you and 
your colleagues are concerned with the mat- 
ter of civil defense and are going to give it 
thorough consideration. 4 

As you know, during World War II I was 
civil defense director for the State of New 
Jersey and also chairman of the East Coast 
Conference of Civil Defense Directors, com- 
prising all States from Maine to Florida on 
the eastern seaboard. I served as a volun- 
teer without pay. Governor Driscoll, early 
this year, reappointed me civil defense direc- 
tor, and we in New Jersey have given the 
matter very careful study. 

My basic philosophy on civil defense is 
this: Our national war machine—Army, 
Navy, and Air Force costs the United States 
some $15,000,000,000 a year; more than one- 
third of every citizen's tax payment. If that 
colossal war machine is necessary, then Cer- 
tainly civil defense is vitally important. 
Otherwise, the war expenditure must be a 
sheer extravagant waste. 

Certainly, our State Department and armed 
forces are concerned with the possibility of 
war. If the unbelievable happens and we 
have a third war, it will strike fast, and there 
will be no time for preparation or training. 
The States on the eastern and western sea- 
boards are particularly vulnerable. We, in 
New Jersey, feel that we are a critically vul- 
nerable area. We are an industrial State. 
We are important, tco, because we have the: 
longest coast line on the Atlantic Ocean. 
We feel it would be sheer neglect not to pre- 
pare our citizens for any eventuality. 
Therefore, we are organizing our civil defense 
without any waving of flags or blowing of 
bugles, but en a thoroughly practical basis. 
We urge that your. legislative body give 
thought to and investigate our plan. 
Boiled down, it is this: 

We have asked each mayor in the State 
to appoint a civil-defense chairman and as 
many subcommittees as he deems necessary, 


according to the size of the municipality. 


This gives us, roughly some 3,000 citizens 
who will, in effect, be the executive staff of 
civil defense for the State. These people 
are going to be thoroughly trained in what 
to expect and how to act in the event of 
either a wartime or peacetime catastrophe. 
Then, should there be a war, there wouid ke 
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no difficulty in recruiting manpower under 
them, but at least 3,000 people throughout 
the State will know what to do and can 
go into immediate action. This is the plan 
we want to put before your committee. 

Civil defense at the Federal levil has been 
taken out of the jurisdiction of the Secre- 
tary of Defense and is now based under the 
National Security Resources Board, of which 
Dr. John R. Steelman is president. 

It is my considered cpinion that this is 
a grave mistake. Isay this because of a very 
important reason, It is not easy to recruit 
civilians without pay in peacetime unless 
ther are assured that what they are asked 
to do has important military significance. 
Regardless of the importance of the National 
Security Resources Board, it sounds like just 
another Government bureau to the average 
civilian and he does not feel that he wants 
to work without pay for a civilian bureau 
of the Government. This may seem trivial 
at the first reading, but it is of vital im- 
portance if we are to recruit an army cf 
civilian volunteers and keep them interested 
in their task. 

Governor Driscoll feels very strongly that 
the auxiliary police and firemen, who did 
such fine work during the war, have tre- 
mendous peacetime value for all of our mu- 
nicipalities. The communities that kept 
their auxiliary police and firemen when the 
war ended will all tell you that they would 
not do without them. They have been of 
tremendous help in emergencies such as bad 
fires or even local football games where ad- 
ditional police are needed. 

In New Jersey, when World War II broke, 
we had some 250 professional forest-fire 
fighters. These men were young and eble- 
bodied citizens who immediately went to 
war. We then recruited some 6,000 citizens 
and trained them in the art of fire fighting. 
We have never disbanded this force and they 
are of tremendous influence today in the 
conservation of our wocded areas. These are 
just a few of the peacetime dividends that 
the State of New Jersey got out of its war- 
time civil defense. 

Civil defense in New Jersey is now a divi- 
sion of the Department of Defense which is 
so ably headed by Maj. Gen. Edward A. 
Rose. General Rose agrees with me that 
civil defense should be kept a civilian activ- 
ity because in the event of war, the State 
Guard would be immediately recruited into 
the National Army and therefore of no avail 
for home defense. 

This past year, at the Governor’s sugges= 
tion, a civil defense bill was introduced, giv- 
ing the Governor the right to declare a state 
of emergency when a catastrophe hits New 
Jersey. At that time, the civil-defense forces 
go into action when the Governor so directs. 
In other words, Governor Driscoll, today, has 
all of the wartime: powers of. civil defense 
which he can utilize in peacetime when a 
serious situation arises. 

I earnestly recommend that other States 
follow this example. I believe that 10 or 11 
have already done so. New York State has 
drawn a similar legislative act to be pre- 
sented when their State assembly recon- 
venes in January. The one thing that is 
lacking in the picture is strong and definite) 
direction from Washington. I think an ac- 
tive and well-trained civil defense organiza- 
tion on. the eastern and western seabcards 
would be of tremendous military importance 
and would provide one more reason why hos- 
tile nations would hesitate to attack us. 

To sum up, as I said in the foregoing para- 
graphs, I believe civil defense at the Federal 
level should provide strong leadership to the 
States. Should be based under the Secretary 
of Defense—not as at present—with some of 
the duties under the National Securities Re- 
sources Board, some under the old Public 
Works Administration, some under the 
Health Service, etc. It will work best, in my 
judgment, under the Secretary of Defense, 
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with cther services being called upon for ad- 
vice but for no specific direction. 
Sincerely, 
LEONARD DREYFUSS, 
State Director of Civil Defense. 


AMENDMENT OF PARAGRAPH (2) (C) OF 
RULE XI OF THE RULES OF THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. SABATH, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 133, Rept. No. 1477), 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: 

Resolved, That paragraph (2) (c) of rule 
XI of the Rules of the House of Representa- 
tives is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“(c) The Committee on Rules shall pre- 
sent to the House reports concerning rules, 
joint rules, and order of business, within 
three legislative days of the time when cr- 
dered reported by the committee. If such 
rule or order is not considered immediately, it 
shall be referred to the calendar and, if not 
called up by the Member making the report 
within seven legislative days thereafter, any 
member of the Rules Committee may call it 
up as a question of privilege and the Speaker 
shall recognize any member of the Rules 
Committee seeking recognition for that pur- 
pose. If the Committee on Rules shall make 
an adverse report on any resolution pending 
before the committee, providing for an order 
of business for the consideration by the 
House of any public bill or joint resolution, 
on days when it shall be in order to call up 
motions to discharge committees it shall be 
in order for any Member of the House to call 
up for consideration by the House any such 
adverse report, and it shall be in order to 
move the adoption by the House of said res- 
olution adversely reported notwithstanding 
the adverse report of the Committee on 
Rules, and the Speaker shall recognize the 
Member seeking recognition for that purpose 
as à question of the highest privilege.” 


AMENDING RULES OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, this is a reso- 
lution concerning which instructions. 
were given by the Rules Committee. this- 
morning to the effect that I should file- 
it. Iam stepping aside with the under- 
standing that the chairman file it 
and that he will ask the Speaker to 
recognize him on Thursday to call it up, 
and in the event he the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. SaBaTH] is not present that 
I may call it up or some member of the 
committee. favorable to the resolution. 
shall call it up. Is that correct, Mr. 
Chairman? 

Nr. SABATH.. To be candid, I did not 
hear the statement. I did not hear the 
gentleman's statement. 

Mr.COX.. I said that the understand- 
ing between the chairman and the com- 
mittee is that I am stepping aside as the 
member designated to file the report, 
leaving it to the chairman to file it and 
he files it with the understanding that 
he will ask the Speaker to recognize him 
on Thursday to call it up; and in the 
event the chairman is not present, the 
understanding is that I shall call it up 
or some other member of the committee 
favorable to the resoiution. 
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Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. On 
what Thursday are you going to call this 
up? 

Mr. COX. The coming Thursday, the 
day after tomorrow. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I had 
understood that that could not come up 
this week and that it would not come up 
before next week, and I so advised many 
Members to that effect. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks 
that the gentleman from Massachusetts 
will remember that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] made 
the statement that the Korean-aid bill 
would be the only thing to come up this 
week, unless the Committee on Rules re- 
ported out a rule providing for the con- 
sideration of other matters. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. He 
also made the statement that the Korean 
bill would come up on Thursday. 

The SPEAKER. That is correct. 

Mr. COLMER. Of course, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts understands 
that this is a matter which the Commit- 
tee on Rules itself decided upon and 
which could not be anticipated under the 
circumstances, 


RULE ON FEPC BILL 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
mittee on Rules has considered the rule 
on the fair employment practices bill to- 
day. The committee ordered reported 
the resolution, House Resolution 133, in- 
troduced by the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Cox], on Friday, January 13, which 
would eliminate the procedure under the 
rule which we adopted on the first day 
of this Congress giving the committees 
the right, when the Committee on Rules 
fails to act within 21 days, to file a reso- 
lution to discharge the Committee on 
Rules. 

Today we were considering a rule for 
the FEPC bill, this being the third day of 
its deliberations on this measure. The 
rule on the Cox resolution was granted, 
over my protest, of course, last Friday. 
Under the rules of the House, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Rules has 3 
days within which to file a report on a 
rule. I intended to file the report within 
this time because I have never violated 
the rules of the House in my 44 years of 
Service and 20 years as a member of the 
Committee on Rules. 

But today some members of the Com- 
mittee on Rules thought the report on 
the Cox resolution should be filed imme- 
diately and that the right to file should 
be taken away from the chairman, and 
that the rule should be called up by the 
gentleman who introduced it, the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Cox]. I felt 
that that was a violation of the rules of 
the House, because the Rules of the 
House plainly state as follows: 

It shall be the duty of the chairman of 
each such committee to report or cause to be 
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reported promptly to the Senate or House of 
Representatives, as the case may be, any 
measure approved by such committee— 


The word “promptly” means within 
the rules—within 3 days—which I did in- 
tend to do. I thought originally that the 
motion of the gentleman from Georgia 
was out of order and so ruled, but it be- 
ing 12 o’clock we adjourned, but never- 
theless some of the members remained 
and wanted to act upon it. 

In order to avoid any controversy that 
might develop I agreed to file it today 
instead of tomorrow, and I am filing the 
report today on the resolution. 

The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
COLMER] approached me on the floor and 
wanted to know if I was not present 
Thursday, whether the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Cox] could call up the 
resolution, I said if I were not here 
Thursday, I would have no objection to 
Mr. Cox calling it up. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. COX. I have no desire to air pub- 
licly what took place in the Rules Com- 
mittee this morning. It is the under- 
standing that the gentleman will file the 
rule today and will ask the Speaker to 
recognize him on Thursday to call it up, 
and, in the event he is not here, it is 
agreeable that some other member of 
the committee do so. 

Mr. SABATH. That was an after- 
thought. I do not know. I know that 
the committee agreed and the House 
agreed to take up another bill in which 
I and the House are very much inter- 
ested. I have filed my report. As to the 
other procedure, I do not know whether 
it would be in order for me to agree to 
call it up Thursday, because I do not 
know whether that will give time enough 
for Members to be here on this impor- 
tant question. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, that is not in 
accord with the agreement. 

Mr. SABATH. I am not inclined to 
create any unnecessary controversy in 
the House. I am trying to bring about 
orderly procedure. 

Mr. COX. Without intending to of- 
fend, Mr. Speaker, that is an evasion, 
and it is not in keeping with the under- 
standing we had on the floor a few 
minutes ago. The understanding was 
that if I would step aside, having been 
designated by the committee to act, and 
let the chairman make the report, that 
he would ask the Speaker to recognize 
him to call it up on Thursday, and in the 
event he is not present, that I would call 
it up, or some other member of the 
committee. 

Mr. SABATH. Well, I do not say that 
I will not call it up Thursday. I do not 
want to say that, but I do not want to 
be bound by that. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I will have to 
withdraw the statement I made, based 
upon the agreement and understanding 
I had with the chairman, and ask the 
Speaker to recognize me to file the report. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. Yes. I yield to the 
gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. COLMER. Of course, the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
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on Rules, Iam sure, wants to be perfectly 
fair and carry out all commitments, I 
am going to ask my distinguished chair- 
man if he did not tell me a few minutes 
ago, standing in the well of this House, 
that it would be agreeable to him, and 
that he would not raise any question if he 
could not be here on Thursday and could 
not call it up, that the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Cox], or some other mem- 
ber of the Rules Committee could call 
it up. 5 

Mr. SABATH. The gentleman from 
Mississippi did come to me after I had 
stated that I was going to file the rule 
today. He did ask, if I am not in town, 
whether I would agree that the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Cox] should call 
up the resolution. I said, “If Iam not in 
town, and Mr. Cox is recognized by the 
Speaker, I would have no objection to it.” 

Mr. COX. May TI ask the gentleman a 
question? Did not the gentleman tell 
me that he would call it up Thursday? 

Mr. SABATH. Well, I do not remem- 
ber saying that I would call it up 
Thursday. 

Mr. COX. Does not the gentleman 
know that I would never have agreed to 
step aside 

Mr. SABATH. Oh, stepping aside, 
nothing. I have a right to file it, and 
what you have tried to do in the com- 
mittee does not matter. Under the rules 
of the House I have the right and privi- 
150 to file the resolution, and no one 
else. 

Mr. COX, Is it the intention of the 
gentleman to call it up Thursday; and 
if he does not, then will it be agreeable 
for some other member of the committee 
to do so? 

Mr. SABATH, I said if I am not in 
town and it is agreeable that the Speaker 
will recognize you and you want to call 
it up, it is all right with me. 

Mr. COX. But if the gentleman is 
here, does he intend to ask the Speaker 
to recognize him to call it up? 

Mr. SABATH. Well, I do not know. I 
want to consult with the Speaker and 
others, 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. DELANEY. On Friday last, the 
committee reported out this resolution 
by a vote of 9 to 2. Is that correct? 

Mr. SABATH. Correct. 

Mr. DELANEY. And in accordance 
with that action of the committee today 
the gentleman filed the report; is that 
right? 

Mr. SABATH. Yes. 

Mr. DELANEY. And it is not neces- 
sary that the gentleman make any com- 
mitment to anyone other than to file it 
according to the direction of the com- 
mittee; is that right? 

Mr. SABATH. That is my opinion. 

Mr. DELANEY. That is exactly what 
the gentleman ought to do. 

Mr, CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman from Illi- 
nois yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Will the 
gentleman from Illinois state to the 
House whether or not, so far as he 
knows, he will be in town on Thursday? 
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Mr. SABATH. To be candid, I ought 
to be home because of the illness of 
Mrs. Sabath. I will know this afternoon 
or tonight how she is. I may be obliged 
to leave tomorrow if she is not in good 
health; if the doctors say she is not im- 
proving I will have to leave tomorrow or 
the day after. At the moment I do not 
know, but I will know later in the day. 

As the gentleman realizes, I was not 
here the first few days of the session; I 
was not able to come when the House 
met on the 3d of the month because of 
her illness; I came only last Monday. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Under 
the circumstances I appreciate the an- 
swer of the gentleman from Illinois, but 
to resolve the question presently before 
us it would be pertinent to know whether 
or not the gentleman is to be in town, 
because apparently he has stated that 
his being agreeable to the rule’s being 
called up by some other member of the 
Rules Committee depended on whether 
or not he was to be in town. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, if the gentle- 
man will yield to me, by direction of the 
Committee on Rules I file a privileged 
resolution; and permit me to make this 
statement; these differences may be 
ironed out later. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will ask 
the gentleman from Georgia if it is the 
same resolution that has already been 
reported to the House. 

Mr. COX. I presume it is the same 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair doubts 
very seriously whether two reports on 
the same resolution can be filed at the 
same time. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
make a point of order against the filing 
of this rule at this time. 

The SPEAKER. Permit the Chair to 
handle this matter. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. But Iam mak- 
ing a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair was Clar- 
ifying the situation. The Chair is of 
opinion that two reports cannot be filed 
on the same resolution at the same time. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I addressed 
my remarks to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois. I will ask the gentleman: Is it 
the gentleman’s intention in keeping 
with the agreement that he had with me 
in the event that he is here Thursday 
to ask the Speaker to recognize him? 

Mr. SABATH. I will state this to you, 
sir—— 

Mr. COX. No, no; that is what you 
said to me, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SABATH. Oh, because you say 
so, I do not so understand. I did say 
this, that if I am not in the city that I 
have no objection to your calling up the 
resolution. 

Mr. COX. But if the gentleman is 
here, did he not say he would ask—— 

Mr. SABATH. Is not that what I 
said? 

Mr. COX. Did you not tell me twice 
that you would ask the Speaker to rec- 
ognize you? 

Mr. SABATH. I do not say that I will 
not call it up; Iam going-to consult with 
the Sp2eker and the majority leader. 
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Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield for a par- 
liamentary inquiry? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Illinois has consumed at least a minute. 

Mr. SABATH. I think I have. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to proceed 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
this is a disagreeable situation to have 
arise here, and I would hope the Speaker 
would permit the Committee on Rules to 
file the resolution which the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Cox] was directed to 
file and let this matter simmer over the 
day. I think the gentlemen can get to- 
gether in a friendly arrangement about 
it, and arrange for some time that will 
be agreeable to all parties to bring this 
measure up. If we could have this op- 
portunity of having the two resolutions 
lying on the table just to be reported so 
that we could try and iron out this thing 
in a friendly, orderly sort of way instead 
of having a rather unbecoming discus- 
sion concerning it here all the morning, 
I think the difficulty could be solved. I 
am wondering if in the interest of har- 
mony and getting this matter straight- 
ened out the Speaker would not permit 
the Committee on Rules to file the reso- 
lution which the gentleman from Geor- 
gia has attempted to file. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is trying 
to carry out orderly procedure. If two 
identical resolutions on the same sub- 
ject matter can be reported, then a num- 
ber can be reported and the Recorp 
would be cluttered up. The Chair hopes 
the gentleman from Virginia will not say 
that he hopes the Chair will allow some. 
thing to be done if he thinks it is un- 
necessary because the report has already 
been filed. 

As to the agreement, the Chair knows 
nothing about that, and the Chair thinks 
that any agreement that may be worked 
out between now and tomorrow can as 
well be worked out without the reporting 
of an unnecessary resolution as with it. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I hope the 
Speaker understands I am not finding 
fault with his ruling; as a matter of fact, 
I have no right to. I am speaking in 
a conciliatory way hoping that we may 
iron something out. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hopes 
this whole matter can be ironed out also, 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. KEEFE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House tomorrow 
for 30 minutes following disposition of 
matters on the Speaker’s desk and at the 
conclusion of any special orders hereto- 
fore entered. 


PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
do not think the Members are fully in- 
formed as to the rule governing the call- 
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ing up of resolutions reported by the 
Rules Committee. Am I correct in my 
understanding that the gentleman from 
the Rules Committee who files a rule is 
the only one permitted to call up the res- 
olution for a period of seven legislative 
days? 

The SPEAKER. That is true unless 
the committee directs otherwise. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, do 
not the rules of the House provide that 
the gentleman who files a resolution with 
the Speaker is the only one permitted 
to call up the resolution and does the 
Speaker mean that the Committee on 
Rules can by a majority vote override 
what is provided in the rules of the 
House? 

The SPEAKER. Of course, the chair- 
man could request another member of 
the committee to call up a resolution in 
his absence. That certainly could be 
done. Otherwise, if the chairman of the 
Rules Committee were out of town con- 
tinuously the Committee on Rules could 
not offer a resolution and, as a matter of 
fact, the House could not function either. 

Mr, EBERHARTER. I beg the Chair's 
pardon? 

The SPEAKER. If it were otherwise, 
and if the chairman of the committee 
were out of town the whole session, the 
Committee on Rules could not operate, 
neither could the House. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, my 
point is that the gentleman who files a 
petition has the privilege for seven legis- 
lative days to call up the resolution and 
failing to call it up within that time, after 
the 7 days any member of the Rules Com- 
mittee can call it up; is that correct? 

The SPEAKER. That is what the rule 
says but that is not what we have been 
talking about for the last half hour. 
The Chair trusts no more parliamentary 
inquiries will be addressed to the Chair 
for the simple reason that he would like 
to see these misunderstandings com- 
posed. 

PROPOSED CHANGE IN RULES OF THE 
HOUSE 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
think every Member of the House real- 
izes the importance of the resolution 
which has just been discussed and about 
which I have directed a parliamentary 
inquiry. I think also that the Members 
of the House are beginning to realize that 
the whole country is aroused over this 
resolution and this very important pro- 
posal to go back to the rules as they ex- 
isted before the commencement of the 
Eighty-first Congress. 

In my opinion, Mr. Speaker, it would 
be the wise thing for the House to wait 
for a few days before considering a major 
proposition like this. It is further my 
considered judgment that those who are 
trying to rush through this resolution are 
doing so because of the fear in their 
hearts that they will hear from the coun- 


try at large, and that they are trying to 
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put something over on the American 
people before they can find out what is 
going on in Washington. They are try- 
ing, in my opinion, to put over a fast one 
involving a matter that will affect legis- 
lation for many, many years to come. 
Mr. Speaker, this should not be rushed 
through when many Members are away 
from Washington. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KEATING asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. MURDOCK asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a letter. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp in two instances 
and include extraneous matter. 


AMENDMENT OF RULES OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to restate for the understanding of every- 
one that when I stepped aside and yielded 
to the chairman the right to report the 
resolution reported in the Committee on 
Rules this morning, I stated the condi- 
tions under which I was doing so. The 
agreement or understanding had with 
the chairman was to the effect that if I 
would step aside the chairman would file 
the report today, and he would ask the 
Speaker to recognize him on Thursday 
to call it up, and in the event he was not 
here that I would have that privilege. 


AMENDING RULES OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
think it is obvious to the whole country 
what this maneuvering that has been go- 
ing on in and out of the Rules Committee 
isallabout. The purpose of this maneu- 
ver is to bypass what ordinarily would 
take place next Monday, and that is the 
calling up of the FEPC bill if the Speaker 
recognizes the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Labor, and if the chairman of 
the Committee on Labor asks for 
recognition. 

I do not believe, I will say to the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Cox] and the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SABATH], 
that if a private agreement was made 
between the two, that that agreement is 
binding on the House or on the country. 
The interests of FEPC and civil rights 
are paramount to any private agreement 
that may have been entered into between 
the two gentlemen, if such an agreement 
was entered into. Any private agree- 
ment operating against civil-rights legis- 
lation is contrary to the public interest 
and can have no validity. 
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The rules of the House give the chair- 
man of the Rules Committee seven legis- 
lative days in which to call up the resolu- 
tion that is intended to deprive the House 
of the right to vote on FEPC next Mon- 
day. He is honor bound not to call it up 
until after next Monday. He is one of 
the leaders of the Democratic adminis- 
tration which promised FEPC to the Na- 
tion in its platform. President Truman 
has repeated that promise. The chair- 
man of the Rules Committee, the other 
Democratic leaders of this House, as well 
as President Truman, can have FEPC 
passed next Monday if they really want 
it. Therefore, they all have the respon- 
sibility of seeing to it that this latest 
maneuver of the Rules Committee be 
not brought up in this House -before 
FEPC is taken up next Monday. Fur- 
ther, in keeping with the demands of the 
people of this country for civil rights, I 
call upon the chairman of the Rules 
Committee to stand by his rights and not 
call up this resolution for seven legisla- 
tive days, so that on Monday the chips 
will be down and we will know in this 
House whether Truman and his Demo- 
cratic Party meant what was in the plat- 
form or whether the platform and Tru- 
man’s speeches are some more dema- 
gogy. We know what the Republican 
Party has done, however, in the Com- 
mittee on Rules. It knifed FEC. 


THE COAL SHORTAGE 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, my 
home city of Royal Oak, Mich., contains 
about 43,000 inhabitants. It is a resi- 
dential city in the metropolitan area of 
Detroit, made up mostly of homes of peo- 
ple who work in Detroit, or have their 
business in Detroit. 

I received a telegram from the mayor 
of that city which I feel should be placed 
in the REcorp and the President given 
notice of existing conditions. This tele- 
gram is dated the 13th of this month, last 
Friday. This is what the mayor, Vernald 
E. Horn, has to say: 

ROYAL OAK, MICH., January 13, 1950. 
Hon. GEORGE A. DONDERO, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Coal dealers in Royal Oak average only 3 
or 4 days’ supply of coal; a very serious situa- 
tion for this residential city. Unless addi- 
tional supplies of coal become available im- 
mediately, the health and safety of the com- 
munity will be seriously jeopardized. We 
urge action to relieve coal shortage. 

Crry or ROYAL OAK, MICH., 
VERNALD E. HORN, Mayor, 


In a State like Michigan, where winter 
in January is not like the winter in 
southern California and Florida, people 
must have fuel to keep warm or they suf- 
fer. The community is in danger, and 
I hope something will be done, and done 
immediately to relieve the situation. 
What I say about Royal Oak can be said 
generally about the people of the State 


who use coal. 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 12 o’clock and 54 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, January 18, 1950, at 12 
o’clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 133, Resolution to amend para- 
graph (2) (c) of rule XI of the Rules of the 
House (relating to the Committee on Rules) 
to read as it read during the Eightieth Con- 
gress; without amendment (Rept. No. 1477). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. KILDAY: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H. R. 3205. A bill to provide a 1-year 
extension of the time for making application 
for terminal-leave pay; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 1487). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of- 
the Union. i 

Mr. KILDAY: Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices. H. R. 5921. A bill to terminate lump- 
sum benefits provided by law to certain 
Reserve officers of the Navy and Air Force; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1488). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 1446. An act for the relief of James 
Hung Loo; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1478). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S.1702. An act for the relief of Riyoko 
Sato; without amendment (Rept. No. 1479). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. j 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 1915. An act for the relief of Viktor A. 
Kravchenko; without amendment (Rept. No, 
1480). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 2100. An act for the relief of Penelope 
Corolyn Cox; without amendment (Rept. No, 
1481). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 2114. An act for the relief of Mitsue Shi- 
geno; without amendment (Rept. No. 1482). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1862. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Walter K. Miyamoto (formerly Miyoko Taka- 
hashi); with an amendment (Rept. No. 1483). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 6093. A bill for the 
relief of Masami Hiroya and Aiko Hiroya; 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 1484). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H, R. 6283. A bill for the relief of Johny 
Nielsen; with an amendment (Rept. No, 
1485). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. KILDAY: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H. R. 4502. A bill to authorize the 
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Secretary of the Army to dispose of a cer- 
tain easement near Fort Belvoir, Va., in ex- 
change for another easement elsewhere on 
the same property; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 1486). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANDERSON of California: 

H. R. 6805. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Defense and the Secretaries of the Mili- 
tary Departments to provide for the promo- 
tion and maintenance of civilian recreation 
programs; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. BAILEY (by request): 

H. R. 6806. A bill to promote the progress 
and welfare directly of the wage earners and 
indirectly of all the people of the United 
States by establishing an information and 
service agency in the Department of Labor; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. COLE of New York: 

H. R. 6807. A bill to provide for the expan- 
sion and disposition of certain national cem- 
eteries; to the Committee on Public Lands, 

By Mr. CROSSER: 

H. R. 6808. A bill to amend the War Claims 
Act of 1948, as amended, to extend the time 
for filing the report of the War Claims Com- 
mission pursuant to section 8 of such act; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

By Mr. DOLLINGER: 

H. R. 6809. A bill to provide for the termi- 
nation of rent control under the Housing and 
Rent Act of 1947 in municipalities which 
enact adequate local rent contre’; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 

H. R. 6810. A bill to assist cooperative and 
other nonprofit corporations in the produc- 
tion of housing for families of moderate in- 
come; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mrs. DOUGLAS: 

H.R. C811. A bill to assist cooperative and 
other nonprofit corporations in the produc- 
tion of housing for families of moderate in- 
come; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. DOYLE: 

H. R. 6812. A bill to authorize payment 
for the transportation of household effects 
of certain naval personnel; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. DURHAM: 

H. R. 6813. A bill to amend section 207 of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 
so as to authorize payment of claims arising 
from the correction of military or naval 
records; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. ELSTON: 

H. R. 6814. A bill to amend section 12 of 
the Missing Persons Act, as amended, re- 
lating to travel by dependents and trans- 
portation of household and personal effects; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. FORD: 

H. R. 6815. A bill to amend sections 112 
and 113 of the Internal Revenue Code; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr, HEBERT: 

H. R. 6816. A bill to authorize the Presi- 
dent to convey the United States Army 
Provisional Philippino Scout Hospital at 
Fort McKinley, Philippines, to the Republic 
of the Philippines and to assist by grants- 
in-aid the Republic of the Philippines in 
providing medical care and treatment for 
Philippine Scouts hospitalized therein; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. HOWELL: 

H. R. 6817. A bill to prohibit the payment 
of awards of annuity under the Civil Service 
Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as amended, 
in the case of Government officers and em- 
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ployees convicted of a felony; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H. R. 6818. A bill to prohibit discrimina- 
tion in employment because of race, color, 
religion, or national origin; to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. KEATING: 

H. R. 6819. A bill to provide for the credit 
of subscription charges or insurance pre- 
miums with respect to health or medical 
service plans or programs or health or medi- 
ical insurance for the purposes of the Fed- 
eral income tax, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KILDAY: 

H. R. 6820. A bill to authorize the accept- 
ance of foreign decorations for participation 
in the Berlin airlift; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H. R. 6821. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a special postage stamp in com- 
memoration of the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the city of Lynn, Mass.; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 

By Mr. LEMKE: 

H. R. 6822. A bill to amend Public Law 810, 
Eightieth Congress, chapter 708, second ses- 
sion; to the Committee on Armed Services. 


By Mr. RANKIN: 

H. R. 6823, A bill to amend Veterans Regu- 
lation No. 1 (a) with respect to the compu- 
tation of estimated costs of teaching per- 
sonnel and supplies for instruction in the 
case of colleges of agriculture and the me- 
chanic arts; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. RIVERS: 

H. R. 6824. A bill to authorize certain land 
and other property transactions by the mili- 
tary departments, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. SHAFER: 

H. R. E825. A bill to extend the time limits 
for the award of certain decorations, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H. R. 6826. A bill to extend the Selective 
Service Act of 1948 (62 Stat. 604) for a period 
of 3 years, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

H. R. 6827. A bill to amend the act of March 
27, 1934 (48 Stat. 503), as amended (known 
as the Vinson-Trammell Act), so as to re- 
move certain construction limitations there- 
from, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. WILSON of Indiana: 

H. R. 6828. A bill to provide for incentives, 
increased production, and employment 
through reduction in taxes; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COOLEY: 

H. J. Res. 398. Joint resolution relating to 
cotton and peanut acreage allotments and 
marketing quotas under the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. WHITTINGTON: 

H. J. Res. 399, Joint resolution relating to 
rice acreage allotments and marketing quotas 
under the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. DONDERO: 

H. Con. Res. 172. Concurrent resolution fa- 
vorirg the invoking by the President of the 
United States of the national-emergency pro- 
visions of the Labor Management Relations 
Act, 1947, in the pending coal strike; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. HORAN: 

H. Con. Res. 173. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring the invoking by the President of the 
United States of the national-emergency 
provisions of the Labor Management Rela- 


tions Act, 1947, in the pending coal strike; . 


to the Committee on Education and Labor. 
By Mr. LANHAM: 

H. Con. Res. 174. Concurrent resclution fa- 

voring the invoking by the President of the 
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United States of the national-emergency 

provisions of the Labor Management Rela- 

tions Act, 1947, in the pending coal strike; 

to the Committee on Education and Labor. 
By Mr. MARTIN of Iowa: 

H. Con. Res. 175. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring the invoking by the President of the 
United States of the national-emergency 
provisions of the Labor Management Rela- 
tions Act, 1947, in the pending coal strike; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL: 

H. Res. 426, Resolution directing the Fed- 
eral Milk Marketing Authority to raise the 
price paid to producers; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 


MEMORIALS 


Uncer clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By Mr. WHITTINGTON: Memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Mississippi, urging 
Congress to take immediate steps to correct 
inequities in present Cotton Allotment Act; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Mississippi, urging Congress to take 
such action as it may deem necessary to make 
a more careful selection of displaced persons 
before admission to the United States; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Mississippi, urging Congress to make 
an appropriation of $250,000,000 for the con- 
struction or reconstruction of United States 
Highway No. 90; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CHESNEY: 

H. R. 6829. A bill for the relief of Dr. and 
Mrs. Ernest Isler; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GORSKI: 

H. R. 6880, A bill for the relief of Martha 
Ejbeh and Nayes Ejbeh; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. POTTER: 

H. R. 6831. A bill for the relief of C & S 
Construction Co.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. R. 6332. A bill for the relief of Choko 

Nishida; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. WHITE of California: 

H. R. 6833. A bill to record the lawful ad- 
mission to the United States for permanent 
residence of Bruna Pardini; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1670. By Mr. BOGGS of Delaware: Petition 
of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union of New Castle County, Del., contain- 
ing 62 signatures, opposing the transporta- 
tion of alcoholic-beverage advertising in in- 
interstate commerce and the broadcasting of 
alcoholic-beverage advertising over the 
radio; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

1671. Also, petition of the Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union of New Castle 
County, Del., containing 150 signatures, to 
prohibit the transportation of alcoholic-bev- 
erage advertising in interstate commerce and 
the broadcasting of alcoholic-beverage ad- 
vertising over the radio; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. f 

1672. Also, petition of the Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union of Kent County, Del, 
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containing 187 signatures, opposing the 
transportation of alcoholic-beverage adver- 
tising in interstate commerce and the broad- 
casting of alcoholic-beverage advertising 
over the radio; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

1673. By Mr. GRAHAM: Petition of 21 
members of the New Castle (Pa.) Ministerial 
Association, urging the passage of the civil- 
rights program; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1674. Also, petition of members of the City 
Council of New Castle, Pa., and certain indi- 
vidual residents of New Castle, urging the 
passage of the civil-rights program; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

1675. By Mr. HOLMES: Petitions of cit- 
izens in the vicinity of College Place and 
Walla Walla, Wash., bearing 1,274 signatures, 
favoring legislation to outlaw alcoholic- 
beverage advertising over the air and through 
the channels of interstate commerce; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

1676. By Mr. MILLER of Maryland: Peti- 
tion of 27 residents of Easton, Md., to sup- 
port and strengthen the United Nations as 
set forth in House Concurrent Resolution 64 
and Senate Concurrent Resolution 56; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1677. Also, petition of 50 members of the 
WCTU of Hurlock, Md., in support of legis- 
lation to prohibit the transportation of alco- 
holic-beverage advertising in interstate com- 
merce and the broadcasting of alcoholic-bev- 
erage advertising over the radio; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

1678. By Mr. RICH: Petition of the Brad- 
ford (Pa.) Board of Commerce, against any 
form of compulsory health insurance or any 
system of political medicine designed for 
national bureaucratic control; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1679. By Mr. RIEHLMAN: Petition of Mrs. 
Josiah Tallmadge and other residents of 
Onondaga County advocating passage of 
legislation to prohibit the transportation of 
alcoholic-beverage advertising in interstate 
commerce and the broadcasting of alcoholic- 
beverage advertising over the radio; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

1680. Also, petition of Mrs. Harold G. 
Bainbridge and other residents of Onondaga 
County, advocating passage of legislation to 
prohibit the transportation of alcoholic- 
beverage advertising in interstate commerce 
and the broadcasting of alcoholic-beverage 
advertising over the radio; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1681. Also, petition of Mrs. Herman Car- 
penter and other residents of Onondaga 
County, advocating passage of legislation to 
prohibit the transportation of alcoholic- 
beverage advertising in interstate commerce 
and the broadcasting of alcoholic-beverage 
advertising over the radio; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1682. Also, petition of Miss Leah J. Keeler 
and other residents of Onondaga County, ad- 
vocating passage of legislation to prohibit 
the transportation of alcoholic-beverage ad- 
vertising in interstate commerce and the 
broadcasting of alcoholic-beverage advertis- 
ing over the radio; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1683. By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: Reso- 
lution of the Fine Arts Club of Beloit, Beloit, 
Wis, protesting against any form of com- 
puleory health insurance; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1684. Also, resolutions of the Delavan Olio 
Club, Delavan, Wis., opposing compulsory 
health insurance; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1685. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
president, Miami Townsend Club, No. 22, 
Miami, Fla., requesting passage of House bills 
2135 and 2136, known as the Townsend plan; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
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1686. Also, petition of Mrs. Jeanette Kel- 
logg and others, of St. Cloud, Fla., requesting 
passage of House bills 2135 and 2136, known 
as. the Townsend plan; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

1687. Also, petition of Mrs. Maggie Gold- 
smith and others, of Orlovista, Fla., request- 
ing passage of House bills 2135 and 2136, 
Known as the Townsend plan; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

1688. Also, petition of Buddy Hays and 
others, Orlando, Fla., requesting passage of 
Hause bills 2135 and 2136, known as the 
Townsend plan; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

1689. Also, petition of A. F. Horton and 
others, Ormond, Fla., requesting passage of 
House bills 2135 and 2136, known as the 
Townsend plan; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

1690. Also, petition of Josie B. Gardner 
and others, St. Petersburg, Fla., requesting 
passage of House bills 2135 and 2136, known 
as the Townsend plan; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

1691. Also, petition of H. C. Curtis and 
others, West Palm Beach, Fla., requesting 
passage of House bills 2135 and 2136, known 
as the Townsend plan; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, January 18, 1950 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, January 
4, 1950) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


God of all wisdom, away from the con- 
fusion of tongues we seek this quiet 
pavilion of prayer. We confess that we 
but grope in the darkness and that our 
sight is dim, our knowledge partial, and 
our judgments fallible. 

Lift us out of our doubt and cynicism 
by a great faith to live by, great causes 
to live for. Teach us to value beauty of 
heart or of brain, in any strand of our 
common humanity, that we may become 
workers together with Thee in binding 
the races of man into that perfect unity 
that shall yet belt the earth with good 
will when Thy radiant kingdom comes, 
et the dear Redeemer’s name we ask it. 

en. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Lucas, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
January 17, 1950, was dispensed with. 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Hawks, one of his 
secretaries. 

COMMITTEE MEETING DURING SENATE 
SESSION 

On request of Mr. Lucas, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare was author- 
ized to meet this afternoon during the 
session of the Senate. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. LUCAS. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Hendrickson Martin 
Anderson Hill k 
Benton Hoey Millikin 
Brewster Holland Mundt 
Bridges Humphrey Murray 
Butler Jenner Myers 

Cain Johnson, Colo. Neely 
Capehart Johnson, Tex. O'Conor 
Cordon Johnston, S. C. O'Mahoney 
Darby Kefauver Pepper 
Donnell Kem Russell 
Douglas Kilgore Schoeppel 
Downey Knowland Smith, Maine 
Dworshak Langer Smith, N. J 
Eastland Leahy Sparkman 
Ecton Lehman Taft 
Ellender Lodge Taylor 
Ferguson Long Thomas, Okla 
Flanders Lucas Thomas, Utah 
Frear McCarran Thye 
Fulbright McCarthy Tobey 
George McClellan Tydings 
Gillette McFarland Vandenberg 
Graham McKellar Watkins 
Green McMahon Williams 
Gurney Magnuson Withers 
Hayden Malone Young 


Mr. MYERS. I announce that the 
Senators from Virginia [Mr. Byrp and 
Mr. ROBERTSON] are attending the in- 
auguration of Hon. John S. Battle as 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia, and are therefore unavoidably 
absent. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CHAPMAN], the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. Cuavez], and the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. STENNIS] are absent on offi- 
cial business as members of a subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Public 
Works, holding hearings on various 
flood-control and public-works projects 
in the State of New Mexico. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Hunt], and the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Kerr] are absent on important pub- 
lic business. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I announce that 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Hicken- 
LOOPER] and the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Ives] are absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. MORSE], 
the Senator from Massachusetts IMr. 
SaLTONSTALL], and the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. WILEY] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Nebraska 
WHERRY] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker] 
is detained on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 


(Mr. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


On his own request, and by unanimous 
consent, Mr. Darsy, because of official 
business in his State, was excused from 
attendance on the sessions of the Senate 
during the week beginning January 22. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. MYERS obtained the floor. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MYERS. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Members of the 
Senate may be permitted to introduce 
bills and joint resolutions, present peti- 
tions and memorials, and submit other 
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routine matters for the Record and the 
Appendix of the Recorp, without debate, 
and without the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania losing the floor thereby. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS— 
WITHDRAWAL OF NAMES 


Six letters from the Attorney General, 
withdrawing the names of Leslie Alexander 
Panton, Silvestra Flores or Angel Silvestre 
Flores or Crescencio Reza or Soltero Delfin 
or Crescencio Reva or Jose Marquez, Ray- 
mundo Gonzales or Raymond Gonzales 
or Filiberto Huerta, Ishmael Theophilus 
Eeckles, Nickolas Georgios Ganotis, and 
Valeria Juliano or Valeria Margherita Nerina 
Iuliano from reports relating to aliens whose 
deportation he suspended more than 6 
months ago, transmitted to the Senate on 
April 1, 1949, July 15, 1949, August 1, 1949, 
October 1, 1949, and October 17, 1949, respec- 
tively; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


AUDIT REPORT or Home Owners’ Loan 
CORPORATION 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, an audit report of the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1949 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments. 


REPORT OF UNITED STATES MARITIME 
COMMISSION 

A letter from the Chairman of the United 
States Maritime Commission, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report on the activities 
and transactions of the Commission under 
the Merchant Ship Sales Act of 1946 for the 
period October 1, 1949, through December 
31, 1849 (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a list 
of papers and documents on the files of 
several departments and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment which are not needed in the con- 
duct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest and requesting 
action looking to their disposition (with 
accompanying papers); to a Joint Select 
Committee on the Disposition of Papers in 
the Executive Departments. 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. 
JOHNSTON of South Carolina and Mr. 
LANGER members of the committee on 
the part of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 

Senate and referred as indicated: 
By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution adopted by the Rochester 
(Wash.) Townsend Club, favoring the enact- 
ment of Senate bill 2181, providing old-age 
assistance; to the Committee on Finance. 

Resolutions adopted by the Florida State 
Townsend Council, Tampa, and a State 
‘Townsend mass meeting, held in Tampa, both 
in the State of Florida, favoring the enact- 
ment of the so-called Townsend plan, pro- 
viding old-age assistance; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

Petitions of sundry citizens of the United 
States, praying for the enactment of the so- 
called Townsend plan, providing old-age as- 
sistance; to the Committee on Finance. 

A resolution adopted by the Frederick W, 
Galbraith Post, No. 999, the American Legion, 
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of New York, N. Y., favoring the enactment 
of legislation providing statehood for Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico; to the Committee 
on interior and Insular Affairs. 

Resolutions adopted by the Southwestern 
Idaho District Dental Society, Nampa, Idaho, 
the Cascade County Dental Association, Great 
Falis, Mont., the Bradford Board of Com- 
merce, Bradford, Pa., the Greater Carbondale 
Chamber of Commerce, Carbondale, Pa., the 
Toledo Dental Society of Toledo, Ohio, and 
the Hawaii County Dental Society, of Ha- 
waii, protesting against the enactment of 
legislation providing compulsory health in- 
surance; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

The memorial of Mrs. A. E. Page, of West 
Fairlee, Vt., remonstrating against the enact- 
ment of House bill 2945 and Senate bill 1103, 
to adjust postal rates; to the Committee on 
Post Cffice and Civil Service. 

A letter in the nature of a memorial, signed 
by John W. Dargavel, executive secretary, the 
National Association of Retail Druggists, of 
Chicago, Illinois, enclosing a copy of a reso- 
lution adopted by that association at its an- 
nual convention held in New York City, Sep- 
tember 18, 1949, protesting against the enact- 
ment of Senate bill 1008, to provide a 2-year 
moratorium with respect to the application 
of certain antitrust laws to individuals, good 
faith delivered price systems, and freight- 
absorption practices (with an accompanying 
paper); ordered to lie on the table. 


RELEASE OF CERTAIN MARINES HELD BY 
COMMUNISTS—RESOLUTION OF MA- 
RINE PARENTS’ CLUB, INC., CINCINNATI, 
OHIO 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a resolution adopted by the 
Marine Parents’ Club, Inc., of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, relating to the release of certain 
members of the Marine Corps held by 
the Communists. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and ordered to be 
printed in the Rxcond, as follows: 


Whereas the Marine Parents’ Club, Inc., of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, was formed and incorpo- 
rated for the specific purpose of aiding and 
assisting members of the United States Ma- 
rine Corps and their families; and 

Whereas our attention has been directed 
by newspapers and radio to the fact that on 
October 19, 1948, Master Sgt. Elmer C. Bender, 
United States Marine Corps, and Chief Elec- 
trician’s Mate William C. Smith, United 
States Navy, while on duty and in the service 
of the United States were taken prisoner 
after being forced to make an emergency 
landing behind the Communist lines; and 

Whereas the State Department and other 
governmental agencies who could assist in 
having these men released have been very 
negligent in the matter, causing undue hard- 
ship on these men as well as untold mental 
agony to their families: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That an appeal be made to the 
President of the United States, to the mem- 
bers of his Cabinet, and to all Senators and 
Representatives in Congress to the end that 
immediate steps be taken by the proper au- 
thorities through the International Red 
Cross, the United Nations, or by some for- 
eign government who may have representa- 
tives in Communist China, to demand that 
these men be released at once and sent home 
to their families, as was recently done con- 
cerning members of our Diplomatic Corps; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That our Government be re- 
quested to treat all Americans alike and 
equal, whether they be civilians, in the Dip- 
lomatie Corps, or in military service; and be 
it further 
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Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to all United States Senators and Con- 
gressional Representatives. 

ROBERT G. GLENN, 
ier ae the Marine Parents’ Club, 
ne, 


INVESTIGATION OF UNITED STATES 
STEEL CORP.—RESOLUTION OF UNITED 
STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, CIO, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference, and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, a resolution adopted by the 
United Steelworkers of America, CIO, of 
Rochester, N. Y., requesting an investiga- 
tion of the United States Steel Corp. re- 
lating to the price of steel. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 


RESOLUTION OF UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMER- 
ICA, CIO, LOCAL 1498, DISTRICT 4, ROCHESTER, 
N. Y. 

We, as a part of the national organization 
of the United Steelworkers of America, CIO, 
abandoned our wage demand in our negotia- 
tions for a new contract, in accordance with 
the findings of the Presidential fact-finding 
board. 

In our negotiating conferences both union 
and management based their agreement on 
this report, and thus we were able to con- 
clude our conferences and write a new con- 
tract with no strike involved. 

We feel that the price increase, recently 
announced by United States Steel Corp., is 
a direct threat to the economy of the coun- 
try and indicates a flagrant disregard of the 
welfare and economic stability of all the 
fabricators in the steel industry who are 
being caught in a remorseless squeeze by 
this monopolistic and greedy corporation. 

The earnings of United States Steel, ac- 
cording to all accepted standards, are more 
than enough to absorb the cost of pensions 
and insurance plans embodied in their new 
contract with the union. 

During the immediate prewar period, the 
war period, and the postwar period up to and 
including the present time, United States 
Steel has piled up unheard-of and un- 
dreamed-of profits. Despite this, every wage 
increase or other benefits, to the employee 
has been passed on to the fabricators or 
other consumers and eventually to the pub- 
lic and generally the price raise has been 
more than was actually needed to cover the 
so-called added expense. 

We further feel that this practice is driv- 
ing us inevitably toward Government con- 
trol of the basic-steel industry which is 
something that, I am sure, no one, least of 
all we of the union, want. 

Bearing all these facts in mind, it can 
only be assumed that the United States Steel 
Corp. is sticking to its policy of “the public 
be damned.” 

We are, therefore, on behalf of this organi- 
zation, asking you in your official capacity to 
ask for a complete congressional investiga- 
tion of the United States Steel Corp., and its 
subsidiaries, with a view of doing everything 
possible to force them to rescind their latest 
price increase. In that way stabilizing our 
economy and avoiding a ruinous strike in the 
steel industry at the expiration of the present 
contracts, which is a practical certainty if 
this price increase is allowed to stand. 

ROBERT F. BURNETT, 
President. 


WILLIE MAY DORSEY 
Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 


Rules and Administration, reported an 
original resolution (S. Res. 210), which 
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was considered by unanimous consent 
and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay from 
the contingent fund of the Senate to Willie 
May Dorsey, widow of Mitchell J. Dorsey, late 
an employee of the Senate, a sum equal to 6 
months’ compensation at the rate he was re- 
ceiving by law at the time of his death, said 
sum to be considered inclusive of funeral 
expenses and all other allowances. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES OP 
REPORT ENTITLED “PROGRESS ON 
HOOVER COMMISSION RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS” 


Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, reported an 
original resolution (S. Res. 211), which 
was considered by unanimous consent 
and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed for the use 
of the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments, United States Senate, 
3,500 additional copies of Senate Report No. 
1158, Eighty-first Congress, first session, en- 
titled “Progress on the Hoover Commission 
Recommendations.” 


FIVE PERCENTER INVESTIGATION—IN- 
TERIM REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON EX- 
PENDITURES IN EXECUTIVE DEPART- 
MENTS (S. REPT. NO. 1232) 


Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I submit 
herewith an interim report of the In- 
vestigations Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments made to the full commit- 


tee, dealing with the 5-percenter in- 


vestigation conducted by the committee 
last summer and fall. 

The subcommittee sought to elicit such 
information during the investigation as 
would serve to present a clear picture 
of the customs and practices engaged in 
by certain persons who were holding 
themselves out as possessing unusual fa- 
cilities for having things done in Gov- 
ernment and who were charging business 
men and others for the supposed in- 
fluence which they possessed and for the 
services which they represented that 
they could render to those who em- 
ployed them. 

The report speaks for itself. The 
committee did not go on any punitive 
expedition. It sought only to find the 
facts and to disclose them without re- 
gard to whom they affected. There was 
no purpose to injure any individual or 
to interfere with any legitimate service 
rendered by either attorneys or business 
agents. The purpose also was to aid 
Government officials in the proper dis- 
charge of their duty and to safeguard 
them from imposition by people who 
might have ulterior purposes to serve. 
Wherever criticisms are made, they are 
in the public interest. The committee 
had no desire to either smear or clear 
anyone but rather to develop the facts 
in the hope that the public service would 
be improved and irregular or improper 
practices discontinued. 

The committee sought to do construc- 
tive work. This report will be later fol- 
lowed by the presentation of a measure 
calculated to make permanent the 
changes and improvements which have 
been effected in different Government 
agencies and to aid the general public 
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and especially small business men in 
having access to Government agencies 
and bureaus without the necessity of 
having to expend vast sums of money 
to obtain the information necessary to 
properly conduct their business with their 
government. It is in this spirit and for 
this purpose that the committee held 
the hearings and that this report is 
submitted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received and printed. 


REPORT OF PERSONNEL AND FUNDS BY 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSU- 
LAR AFFAIRS 


Pursuant to Senate Resolution 123, 
Eightieth Congress, first session, the fol- 
lowing report was received by the Sec- 
retary of the Senate: 

January 15, 1950. 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR 
AFFAIRS 
To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 123, Eightieth Congress, 
first session, submits the following report 
showing the name, profession, and total 
salary of each persor. employed by it and its 
subcommittees for the period from July 1, 
1949, to December 31, 1949, together with the 
funds available to and expended by it and 
its subcommittees: 


Name and profession 


8. 438, 93} 4, 085. 48 
8, 438. 93) 4, 085. 48 


Elmer K Nelson, professional staff 
A T PR. 


Stewart French, professional staff 
ern 


cle, clerical assistant. 3, 980. 
8, 719. 87 
3, 719. 87 


Saides Blair, ck assistant 
Mary ©. Moran, clerical assistant... 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditure $45, 000.00 
Amount expended, Jan. 1 to Ded. 31, 1949.... 0, 480. 93 


Balance unexpended_............-.-.-. 35, 510,07 


JOSEPH C. O'MAHONEY, 
Chairman. 
EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States submitting the nomi- 
nation of Abraham J. Harris, of Illinois, 
to be Assistant Solicitor General, vice 
George T. Washington, resigned, which 
was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


CONVENTION WITH IRELAND RELATING 
TO TAXES ON ESTATES—REMOVAL OF 
INJUNCTION OF SECRECY 


The VICE PRESIDENT. As in execu- 
tive session, the Chair lays before the 
Senate Executive E, Eighty-first Con- 
gress, second session, a convention be- 
tween the United States of America and 
Ireland, signed at Dublin on September 
13, 1949, for the avoidance of double tax- 
ation and the prevention of fiscal evasion 
with respect to taxes on the estates of de- 
ceased persons. Without objection, the 
injunction of secrecy will be removed 
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from the convention, and the President’s 
message, together with the convention, 
will be referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, and the President’s mes- 
sage will be printed in the Recorp, The 
Chair hears no objection. 

The President's message is as follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, I 
transmit herewith the convention be- 
tween the United States of America and 
Ireland, signed at Dublin on September 
13, 1949, for the avoidance of double 
taxation and the prevention of fiscal eva- 
sion with respect to taxes on the estates 
of deceased persons. 

I also transmit for the information of 
the Senate the report by the Secretary 
of State with respect to the convention. 

The convention has the approval of 
the Department of State and the Treas- 
ury Department. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

THE Warte House, January 18, 1950. 


(Enclosures: (1) Report of the Secre- 
tary of State; (2) Estate-Tax Convention 
between the United States and Ireland, 
signed September 13, 1949.) 


CONVENTION WITH IRELAND RELATING 
TO TAXES ON INCOME—REMOVAL OF 
INJUNCTION OF SECRECY 


The VICE PRESIDENT. As in execu- 
tive session, the Chair lays before the 
Senate Executive F, Eighty-first Con- 
gress, second session, a convention be- 
tween the United States of America and 
Ireland, signed at Dublin on September 
13, 1949, for the avoidance of double tax- 
ation and the prevention of fiscal eva- 
sion with respect to taxes on income, 
Without objection, the injunction of se- 
crecy will be removed from the conven- 
tion, and the President’s message, to- 
gether with the convention, will be 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, and the President’s message 
will be printed in the Recorp, The 
Chair hears no objection. 

The President’s message is as follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice 
and consent of the Senate to ratification, 
I transmit herewith the convention be- 
tween the United States of America and 
Ireland, signed at Dublin on September 
13, 1949, for the avoidance of double tax- 
ation and the prevention of fiscal eva- 
sion with respect to taxes on income. 

I also transmit for the information of 
the Senate the report of the Secretary of 
State with respect to the convention. 

The convention has the approval of 
the Department of State and the Treas- 
ury Department. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 


THe WHITE House, January 18, 1950. 


(Enclosures: (1) Report of the Secre- 
tary of State; (2) Income-tay conven- 
tion between the United States and Ire- 
land, signed September 13, 1949.) 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
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mous eonsent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 
By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

S. 2888. A bill for the relief of Frances 
Ethel Beddington; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 2889. A bill to amend the Displaced 
Persons Act of 1948; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LODGE; 

S. 2890. A bill for the relief of Kikuko 

Mori; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MUNDT: 

S. 2891. A bill designating the first Mon- 
day of October in each year as National Farm 
Day and declaring such day a legal public 
holiday; to the Committee on the Judi- 
0 


By Mr. LEHMAN: 

S. 2892. A bill for the relief of Isabel 
Toldi; and 

S. 2893. A bill for the relief of Hermane- 
gild Sanz; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr, GRAHAM (for himself and Mr, 
Hoery): 

S. 2894. A bill to provide for the continued 
construction of the Blue Ridge Parkway 
motor road between the Shenandoah Na- 
tional Park, Va., and Asheville, N. C.; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. KNOWLAND: 

S. 2895. A bill for the relief of the adopted 
child of Lt. and Mrs. Edward Cuccia; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. J. Res. 145. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to enable the Congress, in aid 
of the common defense, to function effec- 
tively in time of emergency or disaster; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

S. J. Res. 146. Joint resolution relating to 
cotton and peanut acreage allotments and 
marketing quotas under the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 


PLIGHT OF CHILDREN REMOVED FROM 
GREECE TO EASTERN EUROPF DURING 
GUERRILLA WARFARE 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, on the 
6th day of January, the archbishop of 
the Greek Orthodox Church, a very great 
and noble person, Archbishop Michael, 
honored Florida by visiting the Atlantic 
City of that State, Tarpon Springs. He 
called attention to the shocking. tragedy 
of 28,000 Greek children being taken out 
of that country and distributed among 
other nations by the guerrillas. Follow- 
ing his conversation, I sent a telegram 
to the President urging action by our 
Governmen’ in the interest of the res- 
toration of those children to their 
homes. I received, in response to that 
telegram, a letter from Hon. Matthew J. 
Connelly, secretary to the President, to- 
gether with a communication passing be- 
tween the President and the archbishop 
on January 6. Before offering those in- 
struments, I ask unanimous consent to 
submit for appropriate reference a res- 
olution which reads as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate profoundly con- 
demns the action of the Communist guerrilla 
forces in Greece in abducting thousands of 
Greek children and carrying them off into 
servitude in countries of eastern Europe dur- 
ing the course of the recent Communist 
guerrilla warfare in Greece, and requests the 
President to exert all of his powers, acting 
through the United Nations and other inter- 
national organizations and directly with the 
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governments of the countries where these 
children are confined, to the end that these 
thousands cf children shall be speedily re- 
turned to their homes and homeland, 


The resolution (S. Res. 212) submitted 
by Mr. PEPPER was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. PEPPER, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the documents which I have 
identified appear in the body of the REC- 
ono in full at this point. 

There being no objection, the docu- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

TALLAHASSEE, FLA., 
January 7, 1950. 
President Harry S. TRUMAN, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Yesterday while attending Epiphany day 
ceremonies at our beautiful Tarpon Springs, 
the most Hellenic city in the United States, 
you know, Archbishop Michael, the new 
Greek Orthodox bishop for North and South 
America, paid the highest tribute to you and 
to our Government for what we have done 
to save and to help the Greek people. While 
the archbishop reported that our program 
had achieved most satisfying progress in pro- 
tecting the security and promoting the eco- 
nomic recovery of Greece, the archbishop 
told of how the heart of the Greek people 
bled for 28,000 of their children who had 
been kidnaped and carried off into Com- 
munist servitude by guerrillas and ex- 
pressed the fervent hope that the President 
and our country would take the determined 
initiative through the United Nations and 
with the governments of the countries where 
these kidnaped children are confined, to re- 
store them to their homes and to their home- 
land. While the archbishop hopes to have 
the opportunity when he visits Washington 
to discuss this matter with the President 
personally, I assured him of the very deep 
interest of the people of Florida and myself 
in this great humanitarian project and that 
I would immediately address this message to 
the President. I know how deeply you have 
been personally moved by this shocking out- 
rage to humanity and that you have been 
doing and will continue to do everything in 
your power and in the power of our Govern- 
ment to bring these children back to their 
parents. I have assured the archbishop that 
I am confident Congress will cooperate in 
every possible way and that I proposed to 
bring up the matter in the Foreign Relations 
Committee and the Senate upon my return 


to Washington next week. I shall look for- 


ward to discussing this matter with you per- 
sonally at first opportunity I have for per- 
sonal conference. 
Most sincerely, 
CLAUDE PEPPER, 
United States Senator, 


‘THe WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, January 9, 1950. 
Hon. CLAUDE PEPPER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR PEPPER: The President has 
asked me to acknowledge the receipt of the 
telegram which you sent him from Talla- 
hassee and to assure you of his appreciation 
of your interest in wiring as you did. 

Last Friday the President sent a message 
to His Grace Michael, Orthodox archbishop 
of North and South America, in response to 
an appeal which he had received from Arch- 
bishop Michael regarding the plight of the 
children removed from Greece to eastern Eu- 
rope during the course of the recent guerrilla 
warfare, A copy of the exchange of mes- 
sages between the President and Archbishop 
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Michael is attached for your information and 
convenient reference, 
With kind regards, 
Very sincerely yours, 
MATTHEW J. CONNELLY, 
Secretary to the President, 


January 6, 1950. 
The President today sent the following 
message to His Grace Michael, Orthodox 

archbishop of North and South America: 
“In response to your appeal, I am glad to 
assure you that the United States will con- 
tinue to give the utmost support to the 
efforts of the United Nations and the inter- 
national Red Cross organizations to bring 
about the return to Greece of the thousands 
of children removed from that country to 
eastern Europe during the course of the re- 
cent guerrilla warfare. The people of the 
United States, and particularly the mothers 
of the United States, are deeply sensitive 
to the plight of these children and their 
berer ved families. We pray that the gov- 
ernments of the countries harboring these 
children will be moved by a spirit of broad 
humanitarianism to cooperate in fulfilling 
the unanimous desire of the United Nations 
General Assembly that these children be 

promptly restored to their homes. 
“Harry S. TRUMAN.” 


Following is the text of the message sent 
to the President by Archbishop Michael: 
“Just from Greece as the new spiritual 
leader of the Greek-American Orthodox peo- 
ple in your and our prosperous and beloved 
country. I make today an appeal to the 
civilized humanity and generous American 
people for the return to their parents of the 
abducted Greek children. Our Orthodox peo- 
ple here and in Greece who are so grateful 
to you and to the American people for all 
given assistance will count very much on 
your personality. Will you please exercise 
all your high influence upon the members of 
the United Nations so that these Greek chil- 
dren are returned to their homes? 
“MICHAEL, 
“Archbishop of North and South 
America.” 


IMPROVEMENT OF FEDERAL OLD-AGE 
AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE SYSTEM—. 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. HENDRICKSON submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill (H. R. 6000) to extend: 
and improve the Federal Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance System, to amend. 
the public assistance and child-welfare 
provisions of the Social Security Act, and 
for other purposes, which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance, and or- 
dered to be printed. 


FORTY YEARS OF ACHIEVEMENT BY 
NATIONAL COMMISSION ON FINE ARTS 
(S. DOC. NO. 128) 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the document I 
hold in my hand, entitled “Forty Years of 
Achievement,” commemorating the for- 
tieth anniversary of the establishment of 
the National Commission on Fine Arts, 
be printed as a Senate document, with 
illustrations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator from 
Ohio? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 


HAPPENINGS IN WASHINGTON—BROAD- 
CASTS BY SENATOR MARTIN 


Mr. MARTIN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp four broadcasts 
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by him under the headline “Happenings in 
Washington,” on October 24, November 7, 
November 21, and December 5, 1949, which 
appear in the Appendix.] 


STATEMENT ON ATLANTIC UNION BY 
FORMER SUPREME COURT JUSTICE 
OWEN J. ROBERTS 


[Mr. KEFAUVER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a statement 
by former Supreme Court Justice Owen J. 
Roberts on the subject of Atlantic union, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


PRACTICAL INTERNATIONALISM—AD- 
DRESS BY WALTER CENERAZZO 


IMr. LODGE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address en- 
titled “Practical Internationalism,” delivered 
by Walter Cenerazzo, national president, 
American Watchworkers Union, before the 
International Student's Center, Cambridge, 
Mass., on January 8, 1950, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


THE TAFT-HARTLEY ACT TO THE AID OF 
FARMERS—EDITORIAL FROM THE 
WASHINGTON TIMES-HERALD 


[Mr. BUTLER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “The Taft-Hartley Act to the Aid of 
Farmers,” published in the Washington 
‘Times-Herald of January 18, 1950, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


LIQUOR AND FREE SPEECH—EDITORIAL 
FROM THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONI- 
TOR 
[| Mr. LANGER asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Record an editorial en- 

titled “Liquor and Free Speech,” published 
in the Christian Science Monitor of January 

14, 1950, which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE CLOSE OF A CHAPTER—ARTICLE BY 
FELIX MORLEY 


[Mr. LANGER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record an article en- 
titled “The Close of a Chapter,” written by 
Felix Morley and published in Human Events 
of January 11, 1950, which appears in the 
Appendix,] 

FAILURE OF PEACE ON EARTH—LETTER 
FROM EMIL FREDRICH 


{Mr. LANGER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recor a letter addressed 
to the editor of the Garrison (N. Dak.) Inde- 
pendent, by Emil Fredrich, of Garrison, N. 
Dak., which appears in the Appendix.] 


MR. TRUMAN'S BUDGET — EDITORIAL 
FROM THE NEVADA (MO.) DAILY MAIL 


Mr. KEM asked and obtained leave to have 
printed in the Recorp an editorial entitled 
“Mr. Truman’s Budget,“ published in the 
Nevada (Mo.) Daily Mail of January 10, 1950, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE PINE TREE—ESSAY BY JACKIE 
DOUBERLY 


[Mr. PEPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an essay by Jackie 
Douberly, entitled The Pine Tree, Its Im- 
portance and Possibilities to Baker County,” 
together with her accompanying letter, which 
appear in the Appendix.] 


GET THE REAL FACTS BEFORE JUDGING 
EIGHTY-FIRST CONGRESS — STATE- 
MENT BY SENATOR MYERS 


[Mr. MYERS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record a statement by 
him broadcast at the week end October 14- 
16, on the subject Get the Real Facts Before 
Judging Eighty-first Congress, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 
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LOW-RENT HOUSING PROGRAM OF THE 
EIGHTY-FIRST CONGRESS 

[Mr. MYERS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a broadcast by 
him on the subject Low-Rent Housing Pro- 
gram of the Eighty-first Congress, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 

FARM BILL OF THE EIGHTY-FIRST 

CONGRESS 

[Mr. MYERS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rxcond a broadcast by 
him on the subject Farm Bill of the Eighty- 
first Congress, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix. ] 
WAGE-HOUR BILL OF THE EIGHTY-FIRST 

CONGRESS 

[Mr. MYERS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a broadcast by 
him on the subject Wage-Hour Bill of the 
Eighty-first Congress, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 
ACHIEVEMENTS BY ECA—STATEMENT BY 

SENATOR MYERS 


[Mr. MYERS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a broadcast by 
him on the subject Achievements of ECA, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


CHRISTMAS 1949—STATEMENT BY 
SENATOR MYERS 


[Mr. MYERS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a broadcast 
by him on the subject Christmas 1949, which 
appears in the Appendix.) 


I SPEAK FOR DEMOCRACY—PRIZE-WIN- 
NING ESSAY BY MISS GLORIA CHOMIAK 

[Mr. WILLIAMS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Rxcon a winning essay 
entitled “I Speak for Democracy,” by Miss 
Gloria Chomiak, of 510 South Heald Street, 
Wilmington, Del., in the recent contest spon- 
sored by the National Association of Broad- 
casters, the Radio Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, and the United States Junior Chamber 
of Commerce, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 
NLRB SCHISM—EDITORIAL FROM THE 

WASHINGTON POST 

[Mr. DOUGLAS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “NLRB Schism,” published in the 
Washington Post of January 18, 1950, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 

REPEAL OF OLEOMARGARINE TAXES 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 2023) to regulate 
oleomargarine, to repeal certain taxes 
relating to oleomargarine, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, there is 
now pending to the oleo bill an amend- 
ment proposing to add as a rider 
the antilynching bill. I believe similar 
amendments proposing to add the FEPC 
bill and the anti-poll-tax bill as riders 
to the oleo bill will also be offered 
Therefore I should like to address my 
remarks to all those riders, although but 
one is pending at the moment. 

Mr. President, I am going to vote to 
table further discussion of the civil-rights 
amendments which have or will be pro- 
posed as riders on the bill to repeal 
the Federal taxes on oleomargarine. 
However, I want the Recorp to be abso- 
lutely clear as to why I am supporting the 
3 to lay these amendments on the 
table. 

In the first place, I think it is impera- 
tive that we identify these riders for 
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what they are. The so-called civil- 
rights riders are designed to kill oleo 
tax repeal. They have that purpose, 
and no other purpose. The riders are 
not intended to give us, in a single pack- 
age, both repeal of oleo taxes and civil 
rights. -It is simply a cut-rate device to 
kill two birds with one stone. 

We are told that a vote in favor of 
tabling the amendments is a vote against 
civil rights. This is categorically un- 
true—and I believe this may be proved 
with what approaches mathematical ex- 
actness. I am happy, incidentally, to 
report that such responsible organiza- 
tions as the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People recog- 
nize that the amendments are being at- 
tempted here for the wrong purpose. 

Mr. President, I understand that the 
majority leader will address himself in 
détail to a telegram which has been re- 
ceived from the acting secretary of the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People in which he has 
made very clear the position of his or- 
ganization in regard to these amend- 
ments. Therefore, I shall not burden 
the Senate with a discussion of the opin- 
ions of that organization, inasmuch as 
the distinguished majority leader will, I 
understand, address himself to that sub- 
ject. But I ask unanimous consent that 
the telegram be printed in full at this 
point in the RECORD, as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Senator Francis J: MYERS, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

On behalf of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People we urge 
the defeat of the so-called civil-rights 
amendments offered by Senator WILLIAM 
LANGER to H. R. 2023, the bill to repeal oleo- 
margarine tax. As you know, this associa- 
tion since its inception 40 years ago has 
worked unceasingly to win for all persons, 
regardless of race, religion, or nationality, 
security of person and freedom of political 
and economic opportunity. Senator LANGER 
does not intend for his amendments to fur- 
ther the cause of civil rights. He desires 
only to defeat the oleomargarine-tax repeal. 
Senator Lancer made this clear in his speech 
on the Senate floor January 11 when he 
charged that the passage of H. R. 2023 “Will 
ruin thousands of farmers in the State of 
North Dakota.” Last year, this association 
actively supported amendments to prohibit 
racial segregation in housing and education 
when respective bills were before the Senate. 
Racial discrimination in both of these fields 
is widely practiced and should be banned 
in all Federal aid to such programs, Lynch- 
ing, poll taxes, and other such civil-rights 
questions are not, however, germane to, or 
involved in, the repeal of the oleomargarine 
taxes. We, therefore, urge the defeat of the 
so-called Langer civil-rights amendments. 

Roy WILKINS, 
Acting Secretary. 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I feel 
that this telegram alone should serve 
to make it clear that a vote to lay the 
civil-rights amendments on the table is 
not a vote against the merits of those 
issues, but I feel that I should make 
some further. explanation as to why I 
shall support the motion to table the 
amendments, 
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I shall begin, however, by reaffirming 
my position regarding these two com- 
pletely unrelated issues which have been 
brought together before us. 

First, I want to see the discriminatory 
Federal taxes on oleomargarine done 
away with—and I want to see that done 
now. 

Secondly—and I am sure there is no 
Member of this body who does not al- 
ready know this—I have consistently 
fought for civil rights at every opportu- 
nity which has presented itself during 
the years I have been in the Congress, 
I have fought for them outside the Con- 
gress as well. I have fought for them 
because of the sincere conviction that 
the American spirit of fair play and jus- 
tice, by its very definition, insists that 
no person be discriminated against in 
his work, in his beliefs, or in his living, 
because of his race or because of the 
color of his skin. That has been my po- 
sition. It is still my position. 

Yet, Mr. President, I intend to vote 
to stop, here and now, any further dis- 
cussion of civil rights, and get on with 
the business of repealing the oleo taxes. 

Why do I make that statement? The 
reasons are to be found, fundamentally, 
in several technical requirements of the 
rules under which the Senate conducts 
its business as a legislative body. Once 
those rules are clearly understood, the 
reasons for voting to table the motion 
are obvious. 5 

To begin with, the pending business 
of the Senate at this instant is the bill 
to repeal Federal taxes on oleo. Amend- 
ments which have been called up for de- 
bate would add to that bill sections pro- 
viding for a number of civil-rights laws. 
These amendments are not germane to 
the oleo bill. They have nothing to do 
with that bill. Furthermore—and this 
is also an important consideration—sep- 
arate legislative committees of the Con- 
gress have jurisdiction over these un- 
related issues. 

During the course of our debate on 
these amendments, a motion will be made 
to lay the amendments on the table; in 
other words, that we abandon further 
discussion of them. 

Let us consider, then, just what it is 
we shall be doing in voting on the motion 
to lay the amendments on the table. A 
vote in favor of tabling merely means 
that we are abandoning at this time 
further debate on the merits of the 
amendments. A vote against tabling 
means we wish to continue discussing 
civil rights. 

Thus, a vote against the motion does 
not do anything more than keep the dis- 
cussion alive. It does not tie the 
amendments to the oleo bill. If, by re- 
fusing to table, we continue discussing 
the amendments, I think it is clear to all 
of us that a filibuster will result, because 
those who oppose civil-rights legislation 
do not wish to see the Senate reach a 
vote on the riders. 

Assuming, then, that a filibuster de- 
velops, in the event we do not table the 
rider proposals, what happens when 
we seek to apply cloture and cut off de- 
bate? This is the critical point to an 
understanding of the entire question 
before us. A cloture petition, by the re- 
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quirements of rule XXII, can be applied 
only to the business then pending in the 
Senate, which now is the oleo bill. Rule 
XXII also specifically rules out the con- 
sideration of any matter not germane to 
the pending business—and thus the 
civil-rights amendments would be auto- 
matically stripped away on a point of 
order, because clearly they are not ger- 
mane to the oleo bill. 

So, if cloture is invoked, we have 
merely limited debate on the oleo bill— 
minus any pending amendments that 
are not germane—and there is nothing 
whatsoever in the Senate rules which 
will permit us to limit debate on an 
amendment to the oleo bill if the amend- 
ment is not germane. In other words, a 
vote which would follow a cloture ruling 
would be a vote on the merits of the oleo 
bill alone. 

I invite any Member of the Senate to 
suggest to me now any conceivable tech- 
nique under the Senate rules which will 
permit us to invoke cloture in such a 
fashion that we may come to a vote 
squarely on the issue of appending the 
civil-rights amendments to the oleo bill. 
This simply is not possible—period. 

Debate on these amendments can be 


endless, or, at least, they can be fili-. 


bustered as long as those opposed to 
them wish to filibuster them. So I con- 
clude that we all agree there is little hope 
of ending such a filibuster if we cannot 
invoke cloture to assist us. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MYERS. Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Aside from the tech- 
nical grounds which the Senator has so 
ably urged—and I take it that he is com- 
pletely sound in his position—is it not 
true that the practical effect of attach- 
ing civil-rights amendments to the pend- 
ing oleomargarine tax repeal bill would 
be to join together as opponents of the 
measure, as it would then exist, those 
who oppose the repeal of the oleomar- 
garine tax and those who oppose the 
civil-rights program, with the result that 
under those circumstances it would be- 
come impossible to obtain the votes of a 
majority of the Members of the Senate 
in favor of such a joinder of issues in this 
one bill? 

Mr. MYERS. I say to the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Florida 
there can be no question about that. As 
I said earlier in my remarks, that is the 
purpose of such amendments. Their 
purpose is to kill the oleomargarine tex 
repeal bill. In fact, I think it has been 
stated here on the floor that some of the 
opponents of the oleomargarine tax re- 
peal bill will use any tactics to gain their 
objective, namely, to defeat that bill. 

So, what is the answer to all this, Mr. 
President? The answer is that there is 
no possible way in which we may get a 
clearly defined vote on the civil-rights 
amendments to the oleo bill unless we 
wear out a filibuster; and that, I submit, 
is the hard way to achieve civil rights. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MYERS. I yield. 

Mr, MAYBANK. The Senator has re- 
ferred to wearing out a filibuster. If the 
filibuster were worn out, the amend- 
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mine would be germane; would they 
no 

Mr. MYERS. Yes; but if cloture were 
invoked, the amendments would not be 
germane. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Yes. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, there is 
an easier way—a direct way—in which 
we may come to a clear-cut vote on the 
merits of such civil-rights legislation as 
FEFC, and that way is to bring up the 
FEPC bill pending now on the Senate 
Calendar. When the FEPC bill, stand- 
ing on its own legislative feet, is before 
us, we can file a cloture petition to limit 
the debate on it. Thereupon if, under 
the new rule XXII, which was adopted 
last winter over my protest, for I felt it 
would make cloture harder to obtain, we 
are successful in getting 64 Senators to 
vote to apply cloture on the FEPC de- 
bate, we then can go on to vote on the 
bill a short time later. 

I want to say something further at this 
time to some of my colleagues in the 
Senate who, like myself, have strong con- 
victions in favor of FEPC. Some of these 
Senators are troubled by the assertion 
that if they vote to table discussion of the 
civil-rights amendments, they are, in ef- 
fect, voting against FEPC, antilynch, 
anti-poll tax, and others. Some of the 
same Senators are troubled, too, that 
they may not have another opportunity 
during this session of the Congress to 
bring the FEPC issue squarely into focus 
and vote on it. To them I say that in his 
message to the Congress, on January 4 
of this year, President Truman called 
upon us to enact the FEPC law and the 
other civil-rights measures. The distin- 
guished majority leader of the Senate, 
the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Lucas] has repeatedly stated for himself, 
and for the majority policy committee 
of the Senate, of which both he and I 
are members, that we fully intend to 
schedule debate on the pending FEPC 
bill early in this session of the Congress. 
He has reiterated that pledge just re- 
centl;. I, as a member of the major- 
ity policy committee, also give my solemn 
pledge that I shall work unrelentingly 
to bring up the FEPC bill. Furthermore, 
Iam prepared to state as my unqualified 
belief that we will debate FEPC on its 
own merits in a very short time, 

The reasons I have already stated are 
sufficient in themselves to show conclu- 
sively that we could not possibly be suc- 
cessful in amending the oleo bill to in- 
clude the civil rights riders, and, what is 
more, that we cannot bring the Senate 
to a vote on the merits of the riders 
short of breaking a filibuster without 
benefit of cloture. 

There are, however, other very good 
reasons for voting to lay the amend- 
ments on the table, Iam convinced that 
the riders are devices to launch an unre- 
strained filibuster. Itis perfectly evi- 
dent that the amendment has no other 
purpose than to kill the oleo bill. 

As all of us are aware, we have in the 
Senate no rule of germaneness, apart 
from the restriction which applies to 
general appropriations bills—no rule, in 
other words, that, at least theoretically, 
prevents us from trying to wed together 
completely unrelated issues. 
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We know, too, that nongermane rid- 

ers have been used repeatedly in the past 
to kill legislation, which otherwise could 
be passed, because we have numerical 
majorities great enough to do so. It is 
obvious that the techniaue of attempt- 
ing nongermane amendments is, as the 
Senator from Florida just said, a tech- 
nique merely to divide our strength and 
to defeat our efforts to pass Measures 
which we are otherwise in a position to 
pass. 
I therefore wish to submit the thought, 
Mr. President, that we have ahead of us 
in this session a great deal of vital leg- 
islation, on which, taken individually, 
bill after bill will be passed, if we con- 
fine our discussion to one issue at a time. 
If we fail to discipline ourselves, if we 
fail to stick to a self-imposed rule of ger- 
maneness, we shall stand helplessly by, 
watching measure after measure go 
down in defeat through the mechanism 
of nongermane riders, which will tie 
us up in knots, or cut away the voting 
strength of the majorities who support 
the individual bills. 

So, Mr. President, I repeat the thought 
I suggested in the opening of my re- 
marks: Let us recognize the civil rights 
riders for what they are. Let us vote 
to lay them on the table, and let us get 
down to the business of repealing the 
oleo taxes: And then, when FEPC comes 
before the Senate, as I am confident it 
will come, shortly, let us confine our- 
selves to the merits of FEPC and not be 
side-tracked at that time by the efforts 
which will be made to kill it through the 
technique of some other nongermane 
rider designed to produce a stalemate. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield to the 
Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. MYERS, I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I notice the Sena- 
to:' is asking that no vote be taken on the 
antilynching bill which the Senator 
from North Dakota has sponsored and 
which is now on the calendar, but the 
Senator wants to vote on it later. Will 
the Senator from Pennsylvania, as the 
whip on the Democratic side, consent to 
taking it up and making it the next reg- 
ular order of business in the Senate? 
If it is not germane to the pending bill, 
will the Senator see that it is brought 
before the Senate as the next order of 
business? 

Mr. MYERS. That is something, as 
the Senator from Michigan knows, 
which I cannot decide. I think the 
Senator should be well satisfied with the 
assurance and promise of the able ma- 
jority leader, a man of integrity, that 
the Senate will have an opportunity to 
vote on some of the civil-rights bills at 
an early date. The majority leader and 
the majority policy committee have a 
program, They have other things to 
consider, too. The basing-point bill, by 
order of the Senate, is to be taken up 
Friday. I know how greatly interested 
th: Senator from Michigan is in the dis- 
placed-persons bill, which, by order of 
the Senate, will be back on the calendar 
on the 25th. We have much important 
business, but I think, when the majority 
leader gives the Senate his word that 
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civil-rights legislation, in which I am 
just as much interested as is the Sena- 
tor from Michigan, will be brought up 
at a very early date, the Senator should 
be well satisfied with the promise and 
assurance of the majority leader. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield fur- 
ther to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr, MYERS. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator from 
Michigan merely wants to say that in 
the number of years he has been in the 
Senate, he has always seen that the bill 
in question has not been on the pro- 
gram, insofar as coming to a vote is 
concerned. We find civil-rights bills in- 
troduced from year to year, during which 
time, with the exception of 2 years, the 
present majority has been in power. 
The majority party does not bring them 
up at a time when the Senate could 
really get a vote on them, which is early 
in the session. That is why the Sena- 
tor from Michigan feels that he will 
vote not to table the amendment, be- 
cause the time is ripe. If it is desired to 
pass a bill on this subject, let us pass it 
now. 

Mr. MYERS. I may say to the Sen- 
ator, I have been endeavoring to be very 
factual in the matter, and I have not 
injected politics into it. It was not my 
intention to inject politics into the sub- 
ject, because I am interested in getting 
a repeal of the tax on oleo. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does the Senator 
from Pennsylvania consider it to be the 
injection of politics because a Republi- 
can rises—— 

Mr. MYERS. Let me finish. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I de- 
mand the regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The regular 
order is that the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania may yield for a question only. 

Mr. MYERS. Let me finish. I said 
I had endeavored to approach the ques- 
tion through the rules, and to discuss it 
dispassionately. The Senator has men- 
tioned that the Democratic Party has 
been the majority party for a good many 
years, and that we have not brought up 
certain of these bills. I may say to the 
Senator that the first order of business 
in the Eighty-first Congress was a mo- 
tion to change the rules. We were not 
successful. We got a bad cloture rule. 
We made an effort to support the deci- 
sion of the Vice President. The first or- 
der of business was the motion to change 
the rules, which was the most impor- 
tant thing in the consideration of civil- 
rights legislation. But I may say to the 
Senator that the bill in question was on 
the calendar for 15 months during the 
Eightieth Congress, during which time 
no attempt was made to bring it up. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield to the 
Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. MYERS. I yield for a question. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does the Senator 
from Pennsylvania know where the 
junior Senator from Michigan stood on 
the question of the cloture rule? 

Mr. MYERS. I know definitely. 
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Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator from 
Michigan stood alongside the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, did he not? 

Mr. Definitely; and he did 
everything in his power to see to it that 
a real change in the rules was finally 
accomplished. We were unsuccessful, 
But, as I have already said, there is no 
possible way in which we can get civil- 
rights legislation during a discussion of 
the oleo bill, without a prolonged fili- 
buster, and without breaking a filibuster 
without benefit of cloture. So I say let 
us confine ourselves to the merits of 
FEPC and civil-rights legislation, and 
not be sidetracked by the efforts which 
will be made to kill it through the tech- 
nique of some other nongermane rider 
designed to produce a stalemate, 

A rule of germaneness is a good rule 
and even though our official rules of the 
Senate do not impose that limitation 
upon us other than in the instance of 
general appropriation bills, we can im- 
pose one upon ourselves, and thus make 
it possible by the end of the second ses- 
sion of the Eighty-first Congress to come 
up with a record of achievement which 
all of us may view with pride. The alter- 
native of being bogged down with death- 
dealing riders, by a refusal to lay them 
on the table each time they are brought 
up, is an alternative I do not like to 
contemplate. 

I trust and hope, therefore, that when 
a motion is made to table the riders the 
motion will prevail. 

Mr. LUCAS, Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
recognizes the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. LUCAS. Some time ago, in acon- 
ference of the Democratic Members of 
the Senate, we went on record as being 
opposed to all amendments during the 
present session of Congress which were 
not germane to an issue pending before 
the Senate. It is my studied opinion 
that we took a remarkable step in the 
direction of more orderly procedure in 
the Senate, so far as expediting the busi- 
ness of the Senate is concerned. The 
amendment pending before the Senate 
at the present time, as everyone knows, 
is utterly irrelevant to the issue we are 
now debating. It is a classical exam- 
ple of what can be done in the Senate 
under the rules as they now exist. I 
prophesy that, sooner or later, as a result 
of the tremendous amount of work the 
Senate has before it in these days of 
domestic and world problems, the Senate 
ultimately will bring in a rule under 
which no amendment to an issue pend- 
ing before the Senate, unless germane, 
shall be considered. That is the rule in 
the House of Representatives. There is 
absolutely no reason, so far as I can see, 
why the Senate, if it desires to expedite 
= business, should not have a similar 

e. 

We have the amendment offered by 
the distinguished Senator from North 
Dakota, seeking to attach the antilynch- 
ing bill to a bill to repeal the tax on 
oleomargarine—two bills which are just 
as far apart as the two poles, Mr, Presi- 
dent. Yet, under the rules of the Sen- 
ate, the Senator from North Dakota is 
permitted to do that. Weare compelled 
to take the time of individual Senators 
to debate, vote, and raise parliamentary 
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situations, to reach a final conclusion 
upon it. 

Mr. President, no one is being deceived 
as a result of what my distinguished 
friend from North Dakota is doing in 
connection with the offering of his 
amendment. My friend waited until the 
Wiley-Gillette substitute was defeated 
before he offered the amendment to the 
original bill. I am sure he would now 
admit that had the Wiley-Gillette sub- 
stitute been adopted, he would not have 
delayed the Senate by offering this kind 
of an amendment to the oleomargarine 
bill. In other words, the Senator from 
North Dakota was more interested, and 
rightly so from his viewpoint, in killing 
the repeal of the margarine tax than in 
any other one thing. He made his posi- 
tion clear on the floor of the Senate. He 
debated the issue at great length, which 
it was his right, of course, to do. But 
the Senator from North Dakota knows 
that as a result of offering his amend- 
ment he may cause a filibuster to start 
which will ultimately defeat the repeal 
of the oleomargarine tax. That is what 
he hopes to do. That is the real reason 
for the offering of the amendment. 
Every Senator knows that to be so, and 
the country knows it. The Senator from 
North Dakota is not deceiving the people 
who are truly interested in passing a 
civil-rights program. 

Mr. President, I want to read into the 
Record at this time two telegrams from 
organizations which are vitally con- 
cerned with civil rights. They are more 
interested in civil rights than they are 
in the repeal of the margarine tax, so 
far as that goes, but at the same time 
they do not want to see civil rights 
riders placed on the bill, because they 
know the reason why such a maneuver 
is being attempted. 

The first telegram which I wish to 
read is as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., January 17, 1950. 
Hon. Scorr W. Lucas, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Our organizations stand stanchly in sup- 
port of the President's civil-rights program. 
The national emergency civil-rights mobili- 
zation has demonstrated the fullness of our 
support for this program. However, we do 
not favor the proposed civil-rights riders to 
the oleo tax-repeal measure. We believe 
that these riders, if adopted, would insure 
the defeat of oleo tax repeal. We strongly 
urge that you not allow the great issue of 
civil rights to be misused so as to defeat 
programs designed to benefit the economic 
welfare of the great majority of Americans. 

Roy Wilkins, Acting Executive Secre- 
tary, National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People; 
Violet M. Gunther, Legislative 
Representative, Americans for 
Democratic Action; Lewis Hines, 
Special Representative, American 
Federation of Labor; George L, P. 
Weaver, National CIO; Elmer Hen- 
derson, Director, American Coun- 
cil of Human Rights; Michael 
Straight, Chairman, American 
Veterans Committee; Herman 
Edelsberg, Washington Represent- 
ative, Antidefamation League, 
B'nai B'rith. 


The telegram refers to the issue of civil 

rights being misused. That is exactly 

what is attempted to be done by this sort 
of an amendment, 
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The next telegram which I wish to 
read comes from the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored 
People, which reads as follows: 

WASHINGTON, U. C., January 16, 1950. 
Senator Scorr Lucas, 
The Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

On behalf of the National Asscciation for 
the Advancement of Colored People we urge 
the defeat of the so-called civil-rights 
amendments offered by Senator WILLIAM 
Lancer to H. R. 2023, the bill to repeal oleo- 
margarine tax. As you know, this associa- 
tion since its inception 40 years ago has 
worked unceasingly to win for all persons, 
regardless of race, religion, or nationality, 
security of person and freedom of political 
and economic opportunity. Senator LANGER 
does not intend for his amendments to fur- 
ther the cause of civil rights, he desires only 
to defeat the oleomargarine tax repeal. Sen- 
ator LANGER made this clear in his speech on 
the Senate floor January 11 when he charged 
that the passage of H. R. 2023 “will ruin 
thousands of farmers in the State of North 
Dakota.” Last year this association actively 
supported amendments to prohibit racial 
segregation in housing and education when 
respective bills were before the Senate. Ra- 
cial discrimination in both of these fields is 
widely practiced and should be banned in 
all Federal aid to such programs. Lynching, 
poll taxes, and other such civil-rights ques- 
tions are not, however, germane to, or in- 
volved in, the repeal of the oleomargarine 
taxes; we therefore urge the defeat of the 
so-called Langer civil-rights amendments. 

Roy WILKINS, 
Acting Secretary. 


Mr. President, I have read these tele- 
grams into the Recorp to advise the 
Members of the Senate that those who 
are deeply interested in the passage of 
civil-rights legislation are unalterably 
opposed to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from North Dakota. 

Some statements have been made with 
reference to those who support amend- 
ments of this kind or who may be instru- 
mental in the sponsoring of such amend- 
ments. It has been said that they are 
doing it for one purpose, and for one 
purpose only, and that is to defeat the 
repeal of the margarine tax. I should 
like to absolve any Member of the Senate 
on the Democratic side of the aisle, who 
has been opposed to the repeal of the 
oleomargarine tax and has represented 
his constituency in the dairy sections of 
the country ably and well, of being in 
any way responsible for the offering of 
this amendment. I should like to state, 
Mr. President, that it. due course of this 
session the Senator from Illinois, the 
majority leader, having discussed the 
subject with the policy committee, and 
a majority of that committee having 
agreed with him, we shall be constrained 
to take up certain phases of the civil- 
rights program. I can assure my friends 
on both sides of the aisle that that will 
be done, and the first issue which will 
come before the Senate is the FEPC bill 
which is now on the calendar ready for 
action. There will be no question about 
that, Mr. President. 

I sincerely hope that those Senators 
who supported the present cloture rule, 
which provides that 64 Members of the 
Senate must vote for cloture before we 
can get a vote on a bill, will remember, 
when the civil-rights bills come before 
the Senate, the vote they took to fasten 
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that rule upon the Senate, and will vote 
to give us an opportunity to pass upon 
such legislation when the time comes. 

I shall not take the time of the Senate 
to discuss that issue, because it is not 
germane at this particular time. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate of the 
United States, Democrats and T epubli- 
cans alike, will vote to table the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from North 
Dakota because of what seems to me the 
unanswerable arguments which have 
been made against it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
move to lay on the table the amendment 
offered by the Senator from North 
Dakota. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion 
is not debatable 

Mr. LANGER. Mr, President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The roll was called and the following 
Senators ans ered to their names: 


Aiken Hendrickson Martin 
Anderson Hill Maybank 
Benton Hoey Millikin 
Brewster Holland Mundt 
Bridges Humphrey Murray 
Butler Jenner Myers 

ain Johnson, Colo. Neely 
Capehart Johnson, Tex. O'Conor 
Cordon Johnston, S O'Mahoney 
Darby Kefauver Pepper 
Donnell em Russell 
Douglas Kilgore Schoeppel 
Downey Knowland Smith, Maine 
Dworshak nger Smith, N. J. 
Eastland Sparkman 
Ecton Lehman Taft 
Ellender Taylor 

n Long Thomas, Okla. 

Flanders Lucas Thomas, Utah 
Frear McCarran Thye 
Fulbright McCarthy Tobey 
George McClellan Tydings 
Gillette McFarland Vandenberg 
Graham McKellar Watkins 
Green McMahon Williams 
Gurney Magnuson Withers 
Hayden Malone Young 


The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present, The question is on agreeing to 
the motion of the Senator fram Arkansas 
{Mr, FULBRIGHT] to lay on the table the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. LANGER]. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have been requested 
to announce that the senior Senator from 
the State of Virginia [Mr. BYRD] is un- 
avoidably detained today. He is in 
Richmond attending the inauguration of 
the Governor of that Commonwealth. 
If present, the senior Senator from Vir- 
ginia would vote “yea.” 

Mr. WITHERS. My colleague the 
senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CHAPMAN] is absent on official business 
as a member of a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Public Works, holding 
hearings in the State of New Mexico. 
If he were present he would vote “yea.” 

Mr. EASTLAND. My colleague the 
junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
STENNIS] is absent on official business 
as a member of a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Public Works, holding 
hearings in the State of New Mexico. 
If he were present he would vote “yea.” 
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Mr. McCARTHY (after having voted 
in the negative). I have a pair with the 
junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
RoperTsON]. If he were present and 
voting he would vote “yea.” If I were 
permitted to vote I would vote “nay.” 
I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. MYERS. The junior Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], the senior 
Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY], and 
the junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Hunt], are absent on important public 
business. If these Senators were present 
and voting they would vote “yea.” 

I announce further that the junior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] 
is attending the inauguration today of 
the Governor of the Commonwealth of 
Virginia and is unavoidably absent. His 
pair on this vote with the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. MCCARTHY] has 
previously been announced. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CHAVRZ] is absent on official business as 
a member of a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, holding hear- 
ings in the State of New Mexico. 

Mr, SCHOEPPEL. I announce that 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. HIcKEN- 
LOOPER], who is absent by leave of the 
Senate, is paired with the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], who 
is absent on official business. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HIcCKENLOOPER] would vote “nay,” and 
- the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr, 
, SALTONSTALL] would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from New York [Mr. Ives] 
is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Oregon IMr. 
Morse], who is absent on official busi- 
ness, is paired with the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY], who is absent on 
Official business. If present and voting, 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
would vote “yea,” and the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. WIL EY] would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Wuerry] is necessarily absent. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. WHERRY] would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker] 
is detained on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 60, 
nays 20, as follows: 


YEAS—60 
Anderson Humphrey Millikin 
Benton Johnson, Colo, Murray 
Bridges Johnson, Tex. Myers 
Cordon Johnston, S. C. Neely 
by Kefauver O'Conor 
Douglas Kem O'Mahoney 
Downey Kilgore Pepper 
Knowland Russell 
Ellender Leahy Schoeppel 
Flanders Smith, Maine 
Frear Lodge Smith, N. 
Fulbright Long Sparkman 
George Lucas Taft 
Gillette McClellan Taylor 
Graham McFarland ‘Thomas, Okla 
Green McKellar ‘Thomas, Utah 
Hayden McMahon Tobey 
Magnuson Tydings 
Hoey Malone Williams 
Holland Maybank Withers 
NAYS—20 
Aiken Ecton Martin 
Brewster Ferguson Mundt 
Butler Gurney Thye 
Cain Hendrickson Vandenberg 
Capehart Jenner Watkins 
Donnell Langer Young 
McCarran 
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NOT VOTING—16 


Bricker Hunt Saltonstall 
Byrd Ives Stennis 
Chapman Kerr Wherry 
Chavez McCarthy Wiley 
Connally Morse 

Hickenlooper Robertson 


So Mr. Futsricut’s motion to lay Mr. 
LaNGER’s amendment on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I shall 
not take the time of the Senate, but I 
ask unanimous consent to have incorpo- 
rated in the body of the Recorp, at this 
point, a brief statement setting out the 
fact that I favor the passage of the pend- 
ing bill. I voted against the substitute, 
and I am opposed to all irrelevant amend- 
ments which may be offered thereto. 

I send my statement to the desk for 
incorporation in the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, Mr. PEPPER’s 
statement was ordered to be printed in 
the REcorD, as follows: 


Mr. President, under the present law house- 
wives of America are compelled to pay a tax 
of 10 cents a pound for colored oleomarga- 
rine and 14 cent a pound for uncolored mar- 
garine. In addition, the manufacturers, 
wholesalers, and retailers must pay license 
fees to the Federal Government. The total 
revenue from these taxes and fees has risen 
from $1,347,190 to an estimated $16,000,000 in 
1950. 

This tax on oleomargarine is unfair and 
discriminatory. What we are doing by keep- 
ing this tax is to raise the cost of living of 
the American families with lower incomes, 
who are the prime purchasers of oleomarga- 
rine, colored or uncolored. It is a burden 
on the housewives in these families who have 
the problem of providing a decent fare for 
their husbands and children. 

The amount of the tax may be small to 
some people, but it is, I am sure, large to the 
nearly 16,000,000 families and individuals in 
the United States who have incomes under 
$2,000, and probably to the 23,000,000 who 
have incomes between $2,000 and $5,000. 

Oleomargarine is a good food. It has been 
established that it is as nutritious and di- 
gestible as butter. Nowadays manufacturers 
add the necessary vitamins to oleomargarine 
which puts it on a par with butter. 

Mr. President, I am going to vote for the 
bill which has been reported by the Senate 
Committee on Finance. This bill would re- 
move the Federal taxes and license fees on 
oleomargarine. It would continue to re- 
quire reporting by manufacturers and whole- 
salers. It would permit yellow oleomarga- 
rine to move freely across State lines. 

It would prevent adulterated and mis- 
branded colored margarine from being served 
or sold in public places. Colored oleomar- 
garine must be clearly identified as such. 
Misrepresentation of oleomargarine as butter 
is prohibited by section 5 (a) of the Federal 
‘Trade Commission Act, and we know that the 
Commission has promptly acted against 
labeling and advertising practices which were 
deceptive in confusing oleomargarine with 
butter. Under the Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act the Federal Security Administrator has 
established a standard of identity for oleo- 
margarine and he has the power to prevent 
the shipment of any adulterated or mis- 
branded oleomargarine in interstate com- 
merce, 

Mr. President, when the Congress repeals 
the oleomargarine tax it will be helping the 
housewives of America. This bill would add 
to and raise our national levels of nutrition 
and health. Increased production of oleo- 
margarine would expand the market for our 
southern products, such as cottonseed oil, 
and soybean oil, which are used by manu- 
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facturers of nutritious oleomargarine. 

Therefore I hope in the interest of fairness 

and the general welfare of the people this 

bill, too long delayed, will speedily become 

law. 

NOMINATION OF ADMIRAL FORREST 
SHERMAN TO BE CHIEF OF NAVAL 
OPERATIONS 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, the 
other day the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. Typrncs] asked unanimous consent 
for the consideration by the Senate of 
the nomination of Admiral Forrest Sher- 
man to be Chief of Naval Operations. 
At that time I objected, but not because 
I did not think Admiral Sherman would 
make a great Chief of Naval Operations. 
I know him by reputation to be the finest 
type of service officer; a man of outstand- 
ing ability and experience. 

But I have here today a photostat of 
an official document which I intend to 
read to the Senate, which raises ques- 
tions of a vastly more important nature 
than the mere confirmation of the nomi- 
nation of any man to any post. 

It brings up the very important ques- 
tion of whether the office of Chief of 
Naval Operations is now actually vacant. 
It brings up also the more important 
question of whether the Secretary of the 
Navy is a man who is completely incom- 
petent or whether the other day. before 
the Armed Services Committee he was 
just plain untruthful. 

This document and the facts which I 
am about to discuss should bring to my 
colleagues the question of whether they 
actually have the power to appoint a 
Chief of Naval Operations to his statu- 
tory term of two full years. It raises the 
question of whether confirmation means 
that the Chief of Naval Operations may 
hold office for 1 day, 1 week, or 1 month— 
depending upon the extent to which he is 
willing to be a yes-man. 

I specifically call the attention of the 
chairman and the members of the Armed 
Services Committee to the question 
whether there actually is a vacancy in 
the post of Chief of Naval Operations 
to which Admiral Sherman can be ap- 
pointed, or whether the job is already 
filled by Admiral Denfeld, who as we all 
know is not physically occupying his post, 
but who as most of us do not know was 
commissioned to it for a 2-year term on 
September 14, 1949. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. My advices are that 
there is a vacancy in the office of the 
Chief of Naval Operations at this time, 

Mr. McCARTHY. I understand the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typrncs] 
in arriving at that conclusion, depends 
upon the testimony given by Secretary 
Matthews. Is that correct? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Largely. AsIunder- 
stand the situation, Admiral Denfeld was 
nominated by the President; his nomina- 
tion came to the Senate; the Committee 
on Armed Services held hearings and 
recommended the confirmation of Ad- 
miral Denfeld. After the Senate had 
acted and the matter went to the Presi- 
dent, the President did not issue the 
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commission. Therefore, there was no 
confirmed appointee in the job. 

In the celebrated case of Marbury 
against Madison a similar question came 
before the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in which case the Supreme Court 
held that the President had the right not 
to issue a commission to an appointee, 
although he had been confirmed by the 
Senate; that the appointing power, not- 
withstanding confirmation, held good all 
the way up to the time of the issuing of 
the commission. 

Mr. McCARTHY. May I interrupt the 
Senator? If the commission had been 
issued, then the Senator would say that 
there now is no vacancy? 

Mr. TYDINGS. If the commission had 
been issued, in the judgment of the Sen- 
ator from Maryland, without study into 
the matter, I would assume that there 
would be no vacancy until the term for 
which the admiral had been appointed 
had expired. Whether or not in that 
contingency the President would have the 
right of removal is not before the Senate, 
and the Senator from Maryland would 
not want to pass on it without more 
study as to the precedents, the law, and 
the circumstances that might enter into 
it. 

Mr. McCARTHY,. I thank the Senator 
from Maryland. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Iyield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. How many more 
situations have existed exactly the same 
as the one which has just been described, 
namely that the Senate has confirmed 
someone and the President has refused 
to issue a commission? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. No, Mr. President, 
not for a minute. Before yielding I want 
to read this document, which I think will 
make unnecessary many of the questions 
which would otherwise be asked. I very 
much wish the Senator from Maryland 
would remain in the Senate Chamber. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I should like to say to 
the Senator from Wisconsin that the 
Senator from Maryland has an impor- 
tant engagement at 1 o’clock and he must 
leave shortly. So if there are any ques- 
tions which the Senator from Wisconsin 
desires to address to the Senator from 
Maryland, the Senator from Maryland 
would be grateful if he would do so in 
the immediate future, because I cannot 
remain much longer without breaking 
my engagement entirely. I did not know 
the Senator from Wisconsin was going to 
speak now or I would have postponed 
the engagement if that had been possible. 

Mr. McCARTHY. There are some 
things to which I will call the Senator's 
attention in the next 2 or 3 minutes be- 
fore he leaves, which I think he will con- 
sider of vast importance. 

Mr. President, we must decide whether 
or not Admiral Denfeld has been legally 
removed before we can put another man 
in his place. 

XCVI——33 
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The law provides for not more than a 
total of 4 years’ term of office as Chief 
of Naval Operations upon appointment 
by the President and confirmation by 
the Senate. The act did not provide that 
the Chief of Naval Operations could be 
removed at the pleasure of the President 
or the whim of the Secretary of the Navy. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States, in a unanimous decision handed 
down on May 27, 1935, held in the cele- 
brated Humphreys case that the Presi- 
dent of the United States could not re- 
move a Government official in disregard 
of a fixed term prescribed by the Con- 
gress, 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I should like to con- 
tinue for a short while. Let me speak 
for about three minutes more and then I 
shall be glad to yield to the Senator 
from Maryland. 

Mr. TYDINGS. But the Senator wants 
to keep his facts straight as he goes 
along. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I will not yield for 
about 3 minutes, and then I shall be glad 
to yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Wisconsin refuses to yield now. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I will yield in about 
3 minutes. There are some facts I want 
to bring to the Senator’s mind before he 
asks any more questions, because the 
Senator might be embarrassed by reason 
of the questions he may ask before first 
getting these facts. 

Mr. TYDINGS. No, I will not be em- 
barrassed by reason of any questions I 
may ask. I should like to have the Sen- 
ator yield to me now. 

Mr. McCARTHY. In the Humphreys 
case the Court held that there was in- 
sufficient cause to remove a public serv- 
ant in disregard of a fixed term pre- 
scribed by Congress simply because his 
thoughts did not coincide with those of 
the Chief Executive. The Supreme 
Court wisely said: 


It is quite evident that one who holds his 


Office only during the pleasure of another 
cannot be depended upon to maintain an at- 
titude of independence against the latter’s 
will. ; 


You, Mr. President, were a Member of 
the Senate at the time we passed the 
unification bill. You will recall that 
after careful study and thought, the Sen- 
ate and the House, without a dissenting 
vote to that provision, decided that the 
term of office should be for a fixed term. 
On that point there can be no question. 
If we intended that he could be removed 
at the whim or caprice of the Secretary 
of the Navy, we would have so provided. 

Mr. President, on the afternoon of 
last October 27, President Truman an- 
nounced to a news conference that Ad- 
miral Denfeld was being replaced as 
Chief of Naval Operations. 

Last week, Secretary of Navy Francis 
P. Matthews appeared before the Senate 
Armed Services Committee to support 
the nomination of Admiral Sherman as 
Chief of Naval Operations, 
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He testified, in effect, that a vacancy 
existed in the post of Chief of Naval Op- 
erations because this document did not 
exist. Therefore, Mr. Matthews rea- 
soned, he was entitled to appoint a new 
man to this vacant post. His testimony 
was to the effect that if the document 
which I now hold in my hand were in 
existence, then there would not be a 
vacancy in the post of Chief of Naval Op- 
erations. 

I gather from what the Senator from 
Maryland has just said that he also 
agrees with that. Before reading this 
document, I should like to refer to Mr. 
Matthews’ testimony. 

Incidentally, can the Senator tell me 
whether Mr. Matthews was under oath 
when he was before the committee? 

Mr. TYDINGS. No. 

Mr. McCARTHY. He was not? 

Mr. TYDINGS. No. 

Will the Senator yield to me, Mr, 
President? 

Mr. McCARTHY. In a moment. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I wish to answer the 
question, but I wish to do so in a parlia- 
mentary way. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Very well; I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. So far asI recall, Mr. 
Matthews was not under oath; and no 
member of.the committee, either Demo- 
cratic or Republican, requested that he 
testify under oath. Otherwise, the oath 
would have been administered. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KNoWLAN DI, who was on the 
Armed Services Committee, asked some 
questions which are very pertinent. I 
read now from portions of the Secretary 
of Navy’s testimony as it appears on 
pages 94 and 95 of the hearings before the 
Armed Services Committee last week: 

Senator KNowLanp. My recollection is that 
on or about the 15th of August, the former 
Chief of Naval Operations was confirmed by 
the Senate, and his name was sent up; is that 
approximately correct? 

Secretary MATTHEWS. I would say about 
that time. 

Senator KNowtanD. You were Secretary of 
the Navy at the time? 

Secretary MATTHEWS. I was Secretary; yes. 

Senator KNOWLAN D. How long is the term 
of Chief of Naval Operations? 

Secretary Matruews. The term for which 
Admiral Denfeld was appointed the first 
time was 2 years. 

Senator KNOWLAND. Was the appointment 
on August 15, 1949, presumably for a 2-year 
term? 

Secretary MATTHEWS. A second term of 2 
years; yes, sir. 

Senator KNOW AND. Could you inform the 
committee as to how it happened that there 
is a vacancy in the office? 

Secretary Matruews. Well, at the present 
time the vacancy occurs by the fact that 
Admiral Denfeld’s first term has expired and 
he never has been appointed for a second 
term. His name was suggested, he was con- 
3 but his commission was never issued 


With that information before the 
Armed Services Committee, I think the 
committee was perfectly justified in as- 
suming that there was a vacancy. 

I read further: 

Senator Brinces, Mr. Secretary, I do not 
want to break in, but Admiral Denfeld never, 
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then, was the Chief of Operations for the 
second term? 

Secretary MATTHEWS. No, sir. 

Senator BR rs. The Senate confirmed 
him. 


Secretary MATTHEWS. But that was, as I 
understand it, the confirmation was if the 
President wishes to appoint him, but he 
never appointed him for the second term. 
He never issued the commission, 


Mr. President, in that connection I 
should like to read from this document. 
The one I hold in my hand is a photo- 
static copy of the commission, which was 
issued to Admiral Denfeld. The original 
is in his possession, 

This is the commission which Secre- 
tary Matthews told the Armed Services 
Committee did not exist. It is Admiral 
Denfeld’s commission as Chief of Naval 
Operations. It runs from December 15, 
1949, to December 15, 1951. It is dated 
September 14, 1949. It is signed, Mr. 
President, by Francis P. Matthews and 
Harry S. Truman. It says that Harry S. 
Truman and Francis P. Matthews re- 
pose “special trust and confidence in the 
patriotism, fidelity, and abilities of Ad- 
miral Louis E. Denfeld.” This is the 
commission which Secretary Matthews 
told the committee did not exist. I as- 
sure the Senate that it does exist. 

Now I should like to ask the very able 
Senator who is chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee whether he thinks 
it might be well, before bringing Admiral 
Sherman’s nomination before the Senate 
on the question of confirmation, for the 
committee to go into the question, to 
determine whether we would be con- 
sidering the confirmation of a nomina- 
tion for a position which already is filled. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, of 
course what the Senator from Wisconsin 
has read as the testimony of Secretary 
Matthews is accurate, as I recall it. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Yes. 

Mr. TYDINGS. My recollection is 
that the Secretary testified before the 
committee that although Admiral Den- 
feld had been confirmed yet, so he said, 
according to my recollection the com- 
mission had not been issued. 

Mr. McCARTHY. That is correct. 

Mr. TYDINGS. And as I recall the 
testimony, I think it is exactly as the 
Senator from Wisconsin has read it. 

The existence of the commission would, 
of course, create a situation different 
from that which existed in the committee 
at the time when the committee acted 
upon the nomination of Admiral Sher- 
man. The Senator from Maryland has 
had no occasion to make an examination 
of the facts regarding whether the Presi- 
dent of the United States can, after the 
issuance of a commission of the kind the 
Senator from Wisconsin has produced, 
remove the man who holds the place, 
and put another man in that place. Off- 
hand, and without any examination of 
the precedents, the Senator from Mary- 
land is inclined to believe that if the 
President desires to remove the Chief of 
Naval Operations or the Chief of Staff 
of the Army or the Chief of Staff of the 
Air Force, during the term for which 
he is commissioned, perhaps the Presi- 
dent, as Commander in Chief, has that 
right. 

However, in order to be fair with the 
Senator, let me say that I have never 
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had occasion to look up the precedents, 
I may be wrong, and I am not asserting 
this today as any profound opinion. I 
am only trying to answer the Senator 
from such information as I have avail- 
able, and therefore I cannot give him 
an opinion based upon precedents; and 
so forth, which would be the only fair 
answer to the Senator’s question. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. First let me say 
that I wish to thank the Senator from 
Maryland. In my opinion, knowing the 
high type of man that Admiral Denfeld 
is, I think if the President were to say to 
him, “Admiral, we want you to resign,” 
then, regardless of whether the Presi- 
dent had the power to remove him or 
not, I am sure Admiral Denfeld would 
resign. 

However, when the President and Sec- 
retary Matthews, without even consult- 
ing Admiral Denfeld, without even in- 
forming him of the action they were 
going to take, announced at a press con- 
ference that he was being booted out, 
and finally, a day or several days later, 
called in Admiral Denfeld, and told him, 
“You have been fired,” I think it is defi- 
nitely incumbent upon us, before we 
take any action on a subsequent nomi- 
nation to the same position, to determine 
whether or not, as of today, there is a 
Chief of Naval Operations. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
WITHERS in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin yield to the Senator 
from Missouri? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Maryland, the chairman 
of the Armed Services Committee, 
whether it was brought to the attention 
of the Armed Services Committee that 
any order of the kind to which he has 
referred—in other words, an order of 
removal—had been issued by the Presi- 
dent? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I do not have the pa- 
pers before me, and of course I may be 


- wrong. But my recollection is that we 


were notified that the position was va- 
cant. 

Mr. KEM. That is an entirely differ- 
ent matter, of course, from an order re- 
moving the occupant of the office. A 
notice that the post is vacant is one 
thing; an order of removal is another, 
I think the Senator will agree with me 
as to that. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Let me say to the 
Senator from Wisconsin that, speaking 
for both myself and all other members 
of the Armed Services Committee, of 
both political persuasions—I am sure I 
can include all of them in what I am 
about to say—we have no desire or wish 
or intention to take advantage of the 
Senate in any matter which is in dis- 
pute. 

My suggestion is that, so long as this 
matter has been raised, the nomination 
of Admiral Sherman remain on the cal- 
endar, where it now is; and we shall try 
to get some precedents either for or 
against or on both sides; and upon the 
ascertainment of what the precedents 
and the law seem to portray, the Sena- 
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tor from Maryland in complete frank- 
ness will try to be governed accordingly, 
in fairness to his own committee, as well 
as to the Senate. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, if the Sena- 
tor will yield, I should like to address a 
question to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. McCARTHY, I shall yield in a 
moment. 

I may say that I am not in any way 
attempting to cast any reflection upon 
the members of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. When the Secretary of the 
Navy comes before the committee and in 
unqualified terms says the commission 
never was signed, and says that nei- 
ther the President nor he ever signed 
it, I do not believe that under nor- 
mal circumstances it was incumbent 
upon the members of the committee to 
assume that either the Secretary of the 
Navy was lying or that he did not recall 
signing the commission. I think the 
members of the committee were justified 
in relying upon what the Secretary of 
the Navy told them. So I wish to make 
clear that this is no criticism whatso- 
ever of the members of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield at this point, I shall 
be grateful to him. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am grateful to the 
Senator for yielding, because I do not 
want to leave the floor, if I do leave it, 
with any room for misinterpretation or 
misunderstanding. 

I have the very highest regard for Ad- 
miral Denfeld. I consider him a very 
fine and outstanding naval officer. 

The dispute which led up to this con- 
troversy occurred in another body, to 
wit, the House of Representatives. The 
Armed Services Committee of the Sen- 
ate and the chairman of the Armed Sery- 
ices Committee have, in the main—not 
in all cases—looked upon this contro- 
versy as one which was more or less, in 
the nature of things, under the jurisdic- 
tion of the House of Representatives; and 
we have tried to give the House of Rep- 
resentatives precedence in determining 
whether or not they thought what hap- 
pened was fair or unfair, because they 
were the tribunal, one might say, before 
which the controversy took place and be- 
fore which the promises of no reprisal 
were made. 

Therefore, having very able and emi- 
nent men on that committee, we did not 
want to arrogate or delegate to ourselves 
the jurisdiction of a matter in which the 
Eouse of Representatives was already 
engaged. Therefore, what we have done 
has not been in condonation of what has 
taken place or in condemnation of what 
has taken place. That dispute so far 
has been on the other side. 

I wish the Senator to know that in 
making answers to his questions, I am 
not taking an adverse position to what- 
ever side Admiral Denfeld may have, 
nor am I necessarily approving what 
Admiral Denfeld has done or said. The 
matter has been in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and we have acted in a more 
constrained area, to wit, on the question 
whether or not there was a proper nom- 
ination before us, whether or not the 
man who was nominated was fitted, and 
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whether or not we thought his nomina- 
tion should be confirmed by the Senate. 

I do not want the Recor to show in 
any manner, shape, or form that the 
Senator from Maryland or the other 
members of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee are hostile or have sat in judg- 
ment on what Admiral Denfeld may or 
may not have done in any manner, 
shape, or form. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I am glad to yield. 

Mr, KNOWLAND. I think the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin has raised today 
a very serious question on the floor of the 
United States Senate. When the mat- 
ter was pending before the Committee 
on Armed Services, as shown by what the 
Senator has read from the official tran- 
script of the hearings, I raised certain 
issues with Secretary Matthews, so that 
the Armed Services Committee of the 
Senate of the United States might be 
adequately and properly informed. I 
do not quite agree with the able chair- 
man of the committee that the Senate 
had no concern in this matter, because 
I think it relates to the appointment 
which has been made, and particularly 
because of the reference to the question 
as to whether there was a vacancy. In 
proceeding along the line of questions, 
I am frank to say I was stumped by the 
statement the Secretary made, because 
it was the first knowledge the junior 
Senator from California had that the 
point was being made that there was no 
person occupying the position. I had 
assumed, since the President had ap- 
pointed Admiral Denfeld and his nom- 
ination hed been sent to the Senate and 
had been regularly confirmed, that Ad- 
miral Denfeld was occupying the office 
for the first time. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, be- 
fore the Senator from Maryland leaves, 
I should like to interrupt the Senator 
from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I am glad to have 
the Senator do so. 

Mr. McCARTHY. While the distin- 
guished Senator is here, I may say I 
think it is a great mistake to call a wit- 
ness before any committee without his 
first being sworn. Only last week the 
grand jury indicted a man for testifying 
falsely before our committee on a much 
less important matter, a matter which 
certainly did not affect the security of 
the United States. That man will be 
tried, and, if convicted, will, of course, 
serve time. 

Incidentally, I cannot understand the 
testimony given by Secretary Matthews. 
I tried to check his background. I found 
that in his home town of Omaha he is 
apparently considered a very honorable 
man, a very truthful individual. It is 
hard to understand how he could so un- 
equivocally say to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia and to the entire committee that 
the document was never signed, even 
though he himself had signed it. It may 
be that the man is so incompetent that 
he did not know what he was signing, but 
I think, while the chairman of the com- 
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mittee is present, one of the things the 
Senate should have in mind is that, no 
matter how important or how unimpor- 
tant a matter may be, and no matter how 
much confidence we may have in the 
truthfulness and integrity of a witness, 
under all circumstances I think the wit- 
ness should first be sworn. ’ 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. If I may complete 
the statement I started to make—— 

Mr. McCARTHY. Let the Senator 
from California complete his statement. 
After that, I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. As a result, when 
I asked this question as to how it came 
about that Admiral Denfeld had been 
removed, we were confronted, at least for 
the first time to my knowledge, with the 
fact that a commission had not been 
issued to him, despite the fact that the 
Senate had confirmed his nomination. 
A very plausible case was made, particu- 
larly in view of the legal background 
raised by the Senator from Maryland 
that the President had the right to with- 
hold the commission prior to the time it 
was actually delivered to the person who 
was to receive the appointment. The 
documentary evidence which the Senator 
from Wisconsin has presented today is 
an entirely contrary bit of evidence to 
that testified by the Secretary of the 
Navy, and I certainly believe, as one 
member of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee, that our committee is entitled to a 
full explanation from the Secretary as to 
how it has happened that he testified 
one way before the committee, in the face 
of this facsimile or photostat which has 
been presented today. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MCCARTHY. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I merely want to say 
to the Senator from Wisconsin that my 
views are somewhat similar to those of 
the Senator from California. But I want 
to say to him that the reason I did not 
ask, and I think the reason why many 
of my colleagues did not ask for the 
swearing of the witness, was that we 
thought there was no question that the 
Secretary of the Navy was such a re- 
sponsible official that he would tell the 
truth. Iam shocked, absolutely shocked, 
to think the Senator is able today to 
produce a photostat of a commission 
issued to Admiral Denfeld, which I, with 
my own ears, heard Secretary Matthews 
testify before the Armed Services Com- 
mittee had never been issued. It cer- 
tainly is something the Armed Services 
Committee should look into and look 
into immediately. Secretary Matthews 
should be summoned at once to appear 
before the committee to explain the dif- 
ferences between his testimony before 
the committee and the facts which the 
Senator from Wisconsin has presented 
on the floor of the Senate today. 

Mr. McCARTHY, I thank the Senator. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MCCARTHY, I am glad to yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. I call the Senator’s 
attention to the fact that the photo- 
static copy has not yet been offered in 
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its entirety in the Recorp. Does the 
Senator care to do that at this time? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I shall be glad to 
read the entire photostat into the REC- 
orD. It is as follows: 

To All Who Shall See These Presents, 
Greeting: 

Know ye that, reposing special trust and 
confidence in the patriotism, fidelity, and 
abilities of Admiral Louis E. Denfeld, I do, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, appoint him Chief of Naval Operations in 
the Department of the Navy, with the rank 
of admiral, from the 15th day of December 
1947, for a term of 2 years from the 15th 
day of December 1949. 

Given under my hand, in the District of 
Columbia, this 14th day of September A. D. 
1949, and in the one hundred seventy-fourth 
year of the independence of the United 
States, 

Harry S. TRUMAN, 
President of the United States. 
Francis P. MATTHEWS, 
Secretary of the Navy. 


The Senate will note that the rank of 
Admiral is to date from the 15th day of 
December 1947, while the commission as 
Chief of Naval Operations, for a term 
of 2 years, is to date from the 15th day 
of December 1949. I mention that, for 
otherwise the two dates might be con- 
fusing. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Do I correctly under- 
stand the commission as rank of Ad- 
miral was retroactive? 

Mr. McCARTHY. That is not un- 
usual, I may say. 

Mr. AIKEN. It is not? 

Mr. McCARTHY. No, it is not un- 
usual to have a rank made retroactive, 

Mr. AIKEN. I thank the Senator, 
May I ask the purpose of making it 
retroactive? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I should know, but 
frankly I do not. 

Mr. AIKEN. Is it because it would 
give the appointee a little better rating 
on retirement? If not, what is the rea- 
son? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I frankly do not 
know. I may say I recently obtained my 
commission as a major in the Marine 
Corps. It was retroactive. 

Mr. AIKEN. It was retroactive, and 
made as of a time away back some- 
where, was it? 

Mr. McCARTHY. No. It was retro- 
active for a period of about 1 month. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should say that was 
different. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. For the benefit of 
Senators who came in late, I should like 
to reread this testimony. I am utterly 
shocked by what took place before the 
committee, in view of what the Senator 
from Wisconsin has produced here today. 
I read from page 94 of volume 2 of the 
hearings before the Committee on Armed 
Services, relative to the nomination of 
Admiral F. E. Sherman to be Chief of 
Naval Operations. Secretary Matthews 
was before the committee. I may say 
it took a little maneuvering in order to 
get the Secretary before the committee, 
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but I shall not go into that at the present 
time. The question was: 

Senator Know ann. How long is the term 
of chief of naval operations? 

Secretary MATTHEWS. The term for which 
Admiral Denfeld was appointed the first 
time was 2 years. 

Senator KNowtanp. Was the appointment 
on August 15, 1949, presumably for a 2-year 
term? 

Secretary MATTHEWS. A second term of 2 

years; yes, sir. 
Senator KNowLanD. A second term of 2 
years. Could you inform the committee as 
to how it happened that there is a vacancy 
in the office? 


Parenthetically I may say at that point, 
I raised the question as to how there 
happened to be a vacancy in the office, 
because the matter of confirmation is, 
under the Constitution, peculiarly a Sen- 
ate function. The House has no func- 
tion to perform in the confirmation of 
appointees. I felt it was a very perti- 
nent question. I continue: 

Secretary MATTHEWS. Well, at the present 
time the vacancy occurs by the fact that 
Admiral Denfeld’s first term has expired and 
he never has been appointed for a second 
term. His name was suggested, he was con- 
firmed, but the commission was never issued 
to him. 


That is a categorical statement. It is 
one on which I, as a member of the 
Armed Services Committee, I believe, 
have a right to rely, as I believe the other 
members of the committee have a right 
to rely, when a responsible official of the 
Government of the United States, the 
Secretary of the Navy, is appearing be- 
fore a committee of the Senate. I think 
it is a matter of such importance that 
the chairman of the committee should 
summon the committee into session 
again immediately, so we may have an 
opportunity of again having Secretary 
Matthews before us to explain the dis- 
crepancy which now appears. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I thank the Sen- 
ator very much. The Senator referred 
to “a responsible official.” I think until 
the matter is cleared up, we cannot very 
well assume that the man is a responsible 
official. I think we may say, “a sup- 
posedly responsible official.” 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ifcCARTHY. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. CAIN. Did I correctly understand 
the Senator from Wisconsin to say that 
he personally had obtained this photo- 
stat from Admiral Denfeld? 

Mr. McCARTHY. The original is in 
Admiral Denfeld’s possession. The 
photostat was made from the original, 
which has been delivered, and which is 
now in the possession of Admiral Den- 
feld. 

Mr. CAIN. If I may inquire further, 
has the Senator from Wisconsin seen 
the original of which this is a photostat, 
or has the Senator been told personally 
by Admiral Denfeld that the original is 
in his possession? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I have not seen the 
original, nor have I asked Admiral Den- 
feld the specific question as to whether 
he has it in his possession. 

I was informed that he had it in his 
possession. I asked him to supply photo- 
static copies of it, and I received four 
photostatic copies of the document. I 
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never specifically said, “Admiral do you 
have that in your possession?” 

Mr. CAIN. I thank the Senator. 
May I ask the Senator to read to the 
Senate again from the case which seems 
to establish the fact that the President 
does not have the authority to remove 
an executive officer who has been ap- 
pointec for a stated period to a position 
as the result of his nomination having 
been confirmed by the Senate of the 
United States? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I shall be glad to. 
First, however, let me say that I am con- 
vinced that even if the President does 
not have the power to remove Admiral 
Denfeld, he could nevertheless have ac- 
complished his removal. For if the Presi- 
dent had said, “I no longer want you in 
my official family; you cannot get along 
with Matthews; you do not subscribe to 
the policies and the thinking of this great 
naval expert, Matthews,” I am sure Den- 
feld would have had no alternative but 
to resign. 

The case to which I had reference is 
the Humphreys case involving a Mr. 
Humphreys who had been removed by 
President Roosevelt from the Federal 
Trade Commission. After his death the 
executor of the estate sued the Govern- 
ment for pay from the time Humphreys 
Was removed up to the expiration date 
of his term of office. The Supreme 
Court held that the estate was entitled 
to the money, stating that there was a 
definite, fixed term of office, and that a 
man could not be removed from office 
merely because he held different views 
and different policies from those held by 
the President. In other words, it was 
held that such a term of office is not at 
the whim or caprice of even the appoint- 
ing power. 

Mr. CAIN. The reason the junior 
Senator from Washington raised that 
question is that during the hearing at 
which Admiral Sherman was recom- 
mended for confirmation by the Armed 
Services Committee, the Secretary of the 
Navy established what he claimed to be 
a fact, that the President of the United 
States did have a perfect right to nomi- 
nate Admiral Sherman for the office of 
Chief of Naval Operations because there 
was a vacancy in that office. If I have 
understood clearly, as I think I have, 
the position taken by the junior Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin, it is that there has 
been no vacancy in the office of the Chief 
of Naval Operations, for the reason that 
the signed certificate to which the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin has referred was 
given officially by either the President or 
the Secretary of the Navy to Admiral 
Denfeld. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The Senator under- 
stands, of course, that I do not know 
what action the President or the Secre- 
tary may have taken. I have not talked 
to either of them. Im view of the fact 
that Matthews either did not know or 
else misrepresented the facts regarding 
the existence of this document, it is en- 
tirely possible that the President did take 
some steps which might have effectively 
removed Admiral Denfeld about which 
Matthews did not know. That I do not 
know. 

Mr. CAIN. Permit me to associate 
myself with the views expressed by the 
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Senator from California [Mr. KNOW- 
LAND], and to join in the hope that the 
Armed Services Committee will find it 
convenient at an early date to call Sec- 
retary Matthews before the committee 
in an attempt to secure an understand- 
ing on this important national problem, 

Mr. McCARTHY. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 8 
Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY, I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. When this matter 
came before the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, prior to the opening of this ses- 
sion, some members of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee were very greatly dis- 
turbed about this problem, because they 
had high respect for Admiral Denfeld’s 
ability and his Americanism, and they 
had confidence in him as Chief of Naval 
Operations. 

When the President submitted Den- 
feld’s name last fall for the second 2-year 
term, the nomination came before the 
Armed Services Committee and, in turn, 
before the Senate. The President ap- 
pointed him, the Armed Services Com- 
mittee recommended the confirmation of 
his nomination, it was confirmed by the 
Senate, and we thought it was a closed 
chapter. Certainly I, for one, was 
shocked when I read and heard that the 
first thing Admiral Denfeld knew about 
his removal was when an aide came into 
his office and stated that he had read on a 
news ticker outside the statement that 
the admiral had been removed. We all 
felt that he had been properly appoint- 
ed and commissioned. That raised a 
question of reasonable doubt as to 
whether a vacancy occurred in the office 
of the Chief of Naval Operations. I had 
some rather concerted legal opinion as 
to whether a vacancy did exist. I raised 
the question in the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. It was then pointed out to us 
that the commission had never been is- 
sued. Then the chairman of the com- 
mittee, the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Typines] brought forth 3 Supreme 
Court ruling which he interpreted to 
hold that the President was within his 
rights in not issuing a commission. The 
action of the committee came about, at 
least in part, as a result of the state- 
ments by Secretary Matthews, and the 
Supreme Court ruling interpreted and 
read by the chairman of the committee. 
I think all the members of the commit- 
tee had a very high opinion of Admiral 
Sherman as a man. 

But when the Senator from Wisconsin 
produced on the floor of the Senate a 
photostatic copy of a commission which 
was issued to Admiral Denfeld, when the 
Secretary of the Navy, testifying before 
the Armed Services Committee, stated 
that no such commission had ever been 
issued, it presents a very serious matter. 
I think the Seuator could well ask the 
chairman of the committee, “Was the 
witness sworn?” 

Frankly, as a member of the commit- 
tee, I never thought we had to resort to 
swearing members of the Cabinet or sub- 
Cabinet officers. I did not think we had 
reached that point. But from now on 
I think my attitude certainly will change. 
I think it is a shocking thing, and I agree 
with the sentiments expressed by the 
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Senator from California [Mr. KNOW- 
LAND] and the Senator from Washington 
LMr. Carn] that the committee should 
immediately call Secretary Matthews be- 
fore it for an explanation of why he 
testified one way on one day when he 
had previously testified to the contrary. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

I may say that I heartily disagree with 
one of the statements made by the Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. Typrnes] in- 
volving his assumption that the task of 
trying to penetrate the Pentagon “brass 
curtain” in order to find out what has 
been going on there is not the task of 
the Senate, but for some reason is the 
task of the House of Representatives. 
I do not follow that reasoning at all. 
The Pentagon has been guilty of very 
shameful and shoddy treatment of 
Admiral Denfeld. I do not mean his 
removal, but I refer to the method of 
his removal. What was the reason for 
this? Here was a man with an out- 
standing record, whose nomination had 
been confirmed unanimously by the Sen- 
ate, a man in whose integrity and ability 
the President and Matthews just a few 
months ago said they reposed special 
trust and confidence. Yet that man 
learned from an aide that he had been 
fired. The aide came into his office and 
said, “I have just heard over the news 
tape that you have lost your job.” 

That, in my opinion, was deliberately 
done to inform every other officer in the 
military, whether the Army, the Navy, 
the Air Corps, or Marine Corps, that 
they were no longer free to tell the Con- 
gress honestly and truthfully what they 
think may be right or wrong with our 
Defense Establishment. If the Pentagon 
is allowed to get away with that type of 
high-handedness—which apparently is 
condoned by the Secretary of Defense 
and obviously is condoned by the Presi- 
dent, or it would not go on—if they are 
allowed to get away with it, then never 
again can we intelligently legislate inso- 
far as our Defense Establishment is con- 
cerned, for we shall be legislating blind- 
folded. 

For that reason I very heartily dis- 
agree with the Senator from Maryland 
when he says that the Senate should not 
go into the matter, but that for some 
reason the House should go into it. I 
think it is a task which the Senate also 
should perform. 

Mr. President, who is this man Mat- 
thews who says that anyone who dis- 
agrees with him on how to run the Navy 
will be transferred to the Siberia of an 
inferior post? 

Certainly he must be loyal to the Navy. 
Certainly he must be an authority on 
Navy affairs. So at least I thought when 
I heard his statement that anyone who 
disagreed with him as to how the Navy 
should be run, anyone who was disloyal 
to his concept of naval strategy, would 
be relegated to the limbo of obscurity. 

However, Mr. President, upon check- 
ing we find that this man Matthews is a 
fine family man and apparently a like- 
able lawyer from Omaha. Aside from 
practicing law and having a short tour of 
duty in the USO, he has no background 
which could even remotely entitle him to 
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the claim of being a great naval strate- 
gist. In fact, Mr. President, when he 
was first appointed by President Truman, 
he told newsmen in Omaha that he had 
never sailed in anything larger than a 
rowboat. 

This, Mr. President, is the same Mr. 
Matthews who says that Admiral Den- 
feld’s head must fall and that the heads 
of two other great naval heroes—Admiral 
Bogan and Captain Crommelin—must 
fall because they had the audacity to dif- 
fer with him on the question of what was 
good for the defense of the Nation. 

Mr. President, I should again like to 
refer to the hearings which were held be- 
fore the Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee last week. The Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Knowtanp], one of our most 
objective, sincere, and intelligent Sena- 
tors, was apparently disturbed about 
Matthews’ concept of loyalty. Under 
questioning by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia, this is what Matthews said—and 
I am again quoting from the record of 
the hearings at page 111, and I call the 
attention of the Senate to this: 

Secretary MATTHEWS, Senator, I am just as 
convinced as you are that the congressional 
committees should have that right. 


He was referring to the right to get 
the true facts. I ask Senators to listen 
to the next two sentences, and see if they 
can reconcile them. 

The individual— 


Meaning the military or naval officer 
who testified— 

The individual should have not only the 
right but the duty to testify, to be absolutely 
sure that he will not suffer any reprisal by 
doing so. 


So far, that sounds fairly good. But 
this is what he next said: 

But I also think that when a member of 
the Military Establishment does that— 


That is, testify truthfully and hon- 
estly— 
that he must be prepared to, in a sense, take 
the consequences. 


Mr. President, that was the Secretary 
of the Navy speaking, assuring the Con- 
gress that any military man should be 
prepared to tell the truth, but that if he 
does so, he must be ready to take the 
consequences. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
RKNOWLAND] then asked this question, 
which appears on page 113: 

Well, then, they are all on notice here that 
if they do disagree, even if I or any other 
member of the committee asks a question, 
they are apt to be removed and sent, per- 
haps, to a less desirable or more distant post? 

Secretary MattHews. Whether you ask the 
question or not, that would be the case, 


Later, as appears on page 113, Mat- 
thews said this: 

It is not a matter, in my judgment, as to 
where he expresses that opinion. 


Again referring to an officer in the 
service— 


The important thing is that he entertains 
that conviction in opposition to his superior 
Officer. 


In other words, even if nothing is said, 
if any man in the Navy, the Air Force, 
the Army, or the Marine Corps, enter- 
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tains—using Matthews’ own language— 
a conviction in opposition to that of this 
great naval strategist, Matthews, then 
he should go. How Matthews hopes to 
enforce this thought-control I frankly 
do not know. 

Mr. President, this is the most danger- 
ous, the most illogical, the most hair- 
brain concept of the duties of an officer 
sworn to defend his Nation that I have 
ever heard. 

I wonder why the President of the 
United States, the commander in chief 
of our armed forces, appoints such a 
man to such a critically important job 
in our defense set-up. Certainly not be- 
cause of his ability. I realize, of course, 
that Matthews was a good and loyal sup- 
porter of Truman when his campaign 
Jooked hopeless. But why must he pay 
him off at the expense of our national 
security? : 

Mr, President, there are many criti- 
cisms which a great number of us make 
about the late President Roosevelt. 
Fortunately, however, he did not play 
politics with national security. He did 
a tremendous job of building up a strong, 
well-balanced Military Establishment. 
Instead of having the military operate 
behind a brass curtain of secrecy, he en- 
couraged free discussion and criticism 
between the branches of the service, 
with the aim of improving our defense 
machinery. 

History, Mr. President, will remember 
Franklin Roosevelt as a great builder of 
a strong, well-balanced defense, while 
Truman will go down in history as the 
man who destroyed, and at an unpre- 
dictable cost, the defense of the Nation. 

The Secretary of the Navy defines as 
disloyalty any disagreement with him as 
to what is best for the defense of this 
Nation. Luckily, some of our oustand- 
ing naval officers have refused to sub- 
scribe to that theory. Luckily, they have 
refused to be cowed by his threat of re- 
prisals if they honestly advocate what 
they think is best for this Nation. 

Those men are being used as an ex- 
ample, apparently with a hope that men 
with less backbone will be discouraged 
from doing likewise. For example, Navy 
Capt. John Crommelin—with a war rec- 
ord which most of us who served with 
him in the Pacific envy—felt that his 
duty to the Nation was infinitely more 
important than his own future. 

If Matthews himself had known even 
1 hour of war, he perhaps would have 
understood that threats of demotion 
could no more deter Captain Crommelin 
than could the Japs, who burned off his 
uniform, stopped him from rescuing his 
wanes men lying below deck in sick 

y. 

But Matthews says Crommelin’s head 
must fall because Crommelin puts loy- 
alty to his Government above loyalty to 
Matthews—who, Mr. President, as far 
as I know, certainly has done nothing to 
earn loyalty from any member of the 
Navy. 

Nor, Mr. President, is this the only 
example of the antagonism toward Navy 
officers by the man who should be their 
champion? 

Not long ago the name of Capt. Arleigh 
Burke was recommended by the Navy 
Selection Board for promotion to rear 
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admiral. Recognizing the remarkable 
qualities of this brave officer the Navy 
Selection Board voted unanimously to in- 
clude him among the 22 who were to be 
promoted to rear admiral. The law 
states—and incidentally, Matthews is a 
lawyer, and I understand one with rather 
a good reputation—the law states that 
only the President may remove a name 
from or add one to that list. In other 
words, the President only has the power 
to do that. Yet the Secretary of the Navy 
asked the Navy Selection Board to re- 
move the name of Capt. Arleigh Burke, 
because he disliked his views. 

We were told by the press that when 
the President was asked at Key West 
whether any name had been removed 
from the list, he stated that he had seen 
only one list, and that that list did not 
contain the name of Arleigh Burke. He 
stated definitely to the press that Captain 
Burke's name had not been removed 
from the list by him. Yet the Secretary 
of the Navy had undertaken to do what 
the law does not empower him to do, 
what the law in effect forbids his doing. 
‘Subsequently, exercising good sense, the 
President, listening to the plea of Ad- 
miral Sherman, restored the name of 
Capt. Arleigh Burke to the list for promo- 
tion to rear admiral, and I cannot com- 
mend too heartily both the President and 
Admiral Sherman for this sensible step. 
Otherwise, every man in the armed serv- 
ices would have felt that promotions no 
longer were to be achieved by merit, but 
only by conformity to the views of others, 
and by goose-stepping mentalities. 

If, as we now find, the commission for 
Admiral Denfeld, which the Secretary of 
the Navy says was not signed, actually 
has been issued, does it not cast doubt 
upon the legality of the new nomination 
which we are asked to consider today? 
Has Admiral Denfeld been lawfully re- 
moved from office? On what basis has 
he been removed, and is there a vacancy 
for which Admiral Sherman is eligible? 

This is a serious question, Mr. Presi- 
dent. It is a question that touches the 
whole future of our Military Establish- 
ment. Even if we are to concede that 
the President of the United States has 
the power of removal—though I seriously 
doubt it, because of the limitations 
placed upon him by the unification law 
passed last August—would it not have 
been the better part of wisdom to have 
asked for the resignation of the Chief of 
Navai Operations without subjecting him 
to public humiliation and an accusation 
of disloyalty? Is this the reward which 
a naval officer may expect for the free 
expression of his views? 

T do not doubt for a moment, knowing 
Admiral Denfeld’s fine personality, that 
if the President of the United States had 
told him that he desired to appoint 
another Chief of Naval Operations, he 
gladly would have submitted his resig- 
nation, and there would have been no 
doubt today of the legality of the step 
which we are asked to take. 

But there must have been some other 
purpose, Mr. President, in making a pub- 
lic accusation and making a public 
announcement of the removal of Admiral 
Denfeld. It must have been—and this 
is what I think should disturb not only 
the Members of the Senate, but every 
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other American—it must have been in 
order to impress members of our armed 
services with the fact that they must 
conform to the views of their civilian 
superiors in everything, and that they 
must not expect to talk frankly and 
honestly to those civilian superiors. 

It must have been, Mr. President, in- 
tended to convey explicitly the impres- 
sion that the Secretary of the Navy is 
master, and that everybody in the Navy 
is his servant. Such autocracy is de- 
plorable. Such autocracy is not in keep- 
ing with the traditions of the American 
system of government. 

We talk about democracy inside the 
Army, the Navy, and the Air Force. We 
ask that segregation be abolished, and 
we ask also that the members of our 


‘armed services shall be indoctrinated 


with the great aims and purposes of our 


‘country in its world policies. But, in so 


doing, are we making a convincing im- 
pression when we proclaim and profess 
to be interested in the freedom of the in- 
dividual, and then use the iron hand of 
suppression to build a wall between the 
members of our armed services and their 
true civilian superiors, the Congress and 
the people of the United States? 

This wall—this Johnson-inspired and 
Truman-condoned brass curtain of se- 
crecy—Can lead to serious consequences 
for our Military Establishment. 

It can mean that the Congress of the 
United States will never again have the 
necessary information upon which to 
legislate independently on the needs of 
the armed services. 

It can lead to interservice rivalries. 
It can increase rather than diminish the 
friction which we all have hoped to avoid 
through the passage of the unification 
law. It can lead to a widespread demor- 
alization, not only inside but outside the 
armed services, so that the people will 
begin to question whether the military 
policies we are adopting are, after all, 
the most effective. There can be no har- 
mony where there is injustice. 

But the remedy does not lie in oppos- 
ing the nomination of Admiral Forrest 
Sherman. As I stated before, I think he 
is an outstanding officer. However, I 
doubt very much that he wiil measure 
up—or measure down, rather—to the 
qualifications which Matthews demands 
in a Chief of Naval Operations. I am 
firmly convinced that Sherman, after 
his outstanding record, will not develop 
the type of goose-stepping mentality and 
be the type of yes-man that apparently 
Matthews expects. The remedy lies 
rather in the writing of specfic safe- 
guards into the law so that the power 
of removal will be limited to those proper 
and desirable causes which may require 
a change in personnel. At no time 
should it be possible for a man to be 
punished for his views. This is not the 
way to serve Congress or the country. 

Congress at all times must have ac- 
cess to the views of persons in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. The 
Constitution says that the Congress and 
the executive establishment are coordi- 
nate. 

The Constitution, moreover, specifies 
that Congress, and Congress alone, shall 
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make the “rules for the governing of the 
land and naval forces.” 

It is an essential part of this rule- 
making that Congress shall keep open 
the avenues of communication between 
the executive and legislative establish- 
ments. It is important that we shall be 
able to get accurate information, un- 
biased information, truthful informa- 
tion, and information given us without 
fear of any reprisals. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I want to say to 
the Senator from Wisconsin that, as one 
member of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee, I draw a distinction between testi- 
mony given to the properly constituted 


-committees of the Congress of the United 


States, and such activities as naval or 
Army or Air Force officers might wish to 
carry on on the outside. If a person 
writes a magazine article or a press 
statement, or makes a speech at a pub- 
lic meeting, I think he must be prepared 
to accept the responsibility for what he 
says, because there exists in the armed 
services, of course, the matter of disci- 
pline, which does not exist in the civilian 
services, certainly not to the same extent. 
But I think the question of whether a 
witness would have the right, and in 
fact I think the duty, to respond to ques- 
tions from a congressional committee, is 
a very basic one, and unless there is that 
right, I know of no way that the properly 
constituted committees of the Congress 
can discharge their constitutional obli- 
gation in carrying on their respon- 
sibilities. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from California. I want to call his 
attention to the fact—I am sure he is 
aware of it, but I am not sure it is in the 
Record now—I call his attention to the 
fact that Secretary Matthews has a di- 
rectly opposite view from that of the 
Senator from California. As the Sena- 
tor said, any member of the military 
should be able to come to the Capitol 
and freely discuss matters with the prop- 
erly constituted committees of the Sen- 
ate and the House. The Senator says 
there may be a difference between doing 
that and writing newspaper articles and 
making speeches. But this is what Sec- 
retary Matthews said before the com- 
mittee: 

It is not a matter, in my judgment, as to 
where he expresses the opinion. The im- 
portant thing is that he entertains that con- 
viction in opposition to his superior officer, 


Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr, MAGNUSON. I do not have all 
the facts which the Senator from Wis- 
consin has presented, and which have led 


Him to his conclusion in this particular 


case. But I wonder if I understood the 
Senator correctly to say that Congress 
probably should pass a law which would 
limit the right of the Commander in 
Chief or the civilian secretaries of any 
of the Armed Forces, not to remove a 
man from the military, but to change a 
man from one tour of duty to another. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. McCARTHY. It may not be nec- 
essary to pass any additional laws. We 
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already have on the books a law which 
provides a definite term for the Chief of 
Naval Operations. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. What is that term? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Let me read from 
the law: 

There shall be a Chief of Naval Operations 
who shall be appointed by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, for a term of not more than 4 years. 


That has apparently been established 
for 2 years. I believe the reason for that 
provision is obvious. It is to make sure 
that the Chief of Naval Operations can 
feel some security, that he can come 
before congressional committees and dis- 
cuss freely and without threat of re- 
moval, the problems of the military or- 
ganization. That, in my opinion, is the 
reason why we have set a specific term 
of office. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I can understand 
the reason. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Let me finish. 
That is the reasoning of the Supreme 
Court in the Humphreys case, in which 
the Court said that where the appoint- 
ment is for a specific term there cannot 
be removal merely because the appointee 
disagrees in some respects with the man 
who appointed him. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I can understand 
the desirability of having as long a term 
as possible for any military policy maker. 
But I cannot understand the complete 
desirability of freezing men in military 
posts. Let us leave Secretary Matthews 
out of the discussion for the moment. 
It seems to me undesirable that an indi- 
vidual should be frozen in his post of 
command, either military or naval. 

Mr. McCARTHY. We are not talking 
about that, I will say to the Senator from 
Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It seems to me that 
would be undesirable. The only reason 
the founding fathers decided we should 
have civilian heads of the military is to 
have that flexibility. There may be the 
legal exception in the case of the Chief 
of Naval Operations, but I still believe 
it is undesirable. 

I am somewhat familiar with the 
Humphreys case. Mr. Humphreys hap- 
pened to come irom my town. He had 
been a distinguished Member of Con- 
gress. His appointment was for a stated 
term to an independent agency, an 
agency which was independent of the 
Executive, except only so far as the ap- 
pointing power was concerned. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Let me say this, so 
the Senator can have no misconception 
as tc my position. Obviously we cannot 
freeze every man in the military in a 
particular command. I have no desire 
to defeat the appointment of Admiral 
Sherman, I think he will make an out- 
standing man for the position. Iam ict 
attempting to discuss the question of 
whether Sherman or Denfeld would 
make the better Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, I think there is no doubt what- 
soever that if the President says to Den- 
feld, “I wish you would resign,” that 
Denfeld will give the President his resig- 
nation, The thing which disturbs me a 
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great deal, I will say to the Senator, is 
the very, very unusual procedure used 
in the removal of Denfeld. He was ap- 
pointed and came before the Senate 
committee. He was sworn, sworn to tell 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth—at least, I assume he was 
sworn. 

In addition to that, we gave him a 
statutory duty when we set up this job. 
We gave him a statutory duty to discuss 
his problems freely with the Congress. 
He did that, and because of that he was 
not only removed, but removed in an 
extremely shoddy manner. The first he 
heard about his removal was when some 
aide walked into his office and said, 
“Admiral, you have been fired.” 

The question today is not whether he 
should be Chief of Naval Operations, but 
whether we now have in the Pentagon 
a situation in which no officer will dare 
to come before Committees of Congress 
and testify to facts, because he knows 
that his head will fall the next day. 

I might say I have many friends in 
the Pentagon, Army officers, Navy offi- 
cers, Air Corps and Marine officers, men 
with whom I have served. I have dis- 
cussed these problems with them. When 
they have given me information that I 
think should be given to the Senate I 
have invariably asked, “Well, will you 
come before the committee and testify?” 
The answers have been couched in dif- 
ferent words, but it all sums up to the 
same thing, and that is “I would only 
risk testifying if I were ready to resign 
my commission tomorrow.” That I be- 
lieve is the important issue, not only be- 
fore the Congress, but before the entire 
Nation. The Denfeld dismissal happens 
to be the culmination, I believe, of a long 
series of events which I intend to discuss 
briefly. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I agree with the 
Senator concerning the necessity of al- 
lowing military men to give such mili- 
tary information as they can before the 
Congress, or even political information. 
I was for a long time a member of the 
Naval Affairs Committee of the House. 
While such a member I helped to estab- 
lish a policy under which such officers 
could have more leeway in giving their 
political views. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I am not speaking 
of political views. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It is all right if 
they wish to discuss political views. I 
am not discussing the Denfeld or the 
Sherman incidents. I think the question 
goes much deeper than that. I hope the 
Congress will not in any way freeze the 
hands of the Commander in Chief or the 
civilian heads of our Military Establish- 
ment, as they are provided to be under 
the Constitution, not necessarily in their 
right to remove a man, but in their right 
to change the tours of duty. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Does the Senator 
think their hands are frozen? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It may be that 
Secretary Matthews in the present case, 
or someone else in another case used bad 
judgment, or did not act in the right 
manner. But in my opinion it would be 
most undesirable to freeze any man in 
the post of Chief of Naval Operations for 
4 years. Suppose we were at war and 
the Chief of Naval Operations was frozen 
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in his post for 4 years. Suppose the 
Commander in Chief decided that Chief 
of Naval Operations was not operating 
the war as he, the Commander in Chief, 
thought he should, whether the Com- 
mander in Chief was right or wrong in 
his judgment. If the Senate were to en- 
ter into the situation the war might be 
over before it could conclude its debate 
on the subject. 

Mr. McCARTHY. If the Senator will 
now come back to the question before 
——— 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The real reason for 
providing civilian heads of our military 
departments was to give them the right 
to change the tours of duty of officers. 
A vast body of law has evolved in the 
past years establishing the rights of 
those who are in the military with re- 
spect to promotions, and so forth. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I will say to the 
Senator that we are discussing different 
things. To get back to the subject I am 
discussing, I will say I am not concerned 
about mistakes Secretary Matthews may 
have made. We know that when Mr. 
Sullivan was Secretary of the Navy he 
said, “I am going to fight for a balanced 
defense. To have a well-balanced de- 
fense we must have a strong Navy.” 
When he refused to be a “yes” man he 
was forced out. Now, if we must have 
“yes” men, under one man at the top who 
is a dictator, that means we are going to 
have only second and third and fourth 
team men, because small men can al- 
ways be found, men who will “yes” their 
superior just to maintain the position of 
power which they have. If Secretary 
Matthews is removed, I am sure the Pres- 
ident can find another “yes” man. 

It appears that Mr. Matthews is not a 
man who has any conceivable knowledge 
of the Navy or any conceivable interest 
in it. I wonder whether the Senator 
knows the background of Mr. Matthews. 
I tried to check into it. I cannot under- 
stand what he is doing in that position. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Of course, the Sen- 
ator is—— 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I re- 
fuse to yield until I have finished this 
statement. 

Mr. Matthews is apparently a well- 
thought-of lawyer from Omaha, Nebr. 
He has never been near the water. He 
himself said—to quote his own state- 
ment—that the greatest naval experi- 
ence he ever had was in a rowboat. He 
came to the post of Secretary of the 
Navy, but apparently he has no loyalty 
either to the Navy or to the President. 
Apparently he did not know what he was 
doing. I do not think he was actually 
lying when he told the committee that 
Admiral Denfeld’s commission did not 
exist, when he said that Admiral Den- 
feld never got the commission, even 
though Mr. Matthews himself had signed 
it a short time before. The reason I say 
that I do not think he was lying is that 
the use of the word “lie” presupposes 
that the person concerned knew what he 
was talking about. However, I do not 
think Mr. Matthews even knew that he 
had signed the document appointing Ad- 
miral Denfeld to the most important po- 
sition in our Naval Establishment. I 
think Mr. Matthews did not know that a 
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plan was being put into execution þe- 
hind a brass curtain of secrecy. 

Of course, any man who tries to pene- 
trate that brass curtain of secrecy im- 
mediately finds himself in great difficul- 
ties and his head falls. Not only do I 
think sucii a situation is most unfair to 
the officers of our Military Establishment 
but I think that situation is very dan- 
gerous to the Nation. 

In this connection, let us consider the 
secrecy situation at the Pentagon. 
Fresentiy General Bradley is Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. I think 
General Bradley is one of our most out- 
standing men, and would do a good job 
in any position, I would not be so dis- 
turbed by this brass curtain of secrecy 
if we could know that we would always 
have a man such as General Bradley in 
his post. But we cannot begin such a 
practice of secrecy and rely upon always 
having an outstanding man in that job. 

Furthermore, General Bradley, of 
course, May differ some day with some 
politician whom the President may ap- 
point as head of the Defense Establish- 
ment and Bradley's head may then also 
fall. Then the brass curtain which 
is now being created would be infinitely 
more dangerous, 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. When the Senator re- 
fers to penetrating the k ass curtain, 
I assume he means penetrating it from 
the outside, in; does he not? I say that 
because, according to the information 
which has come to us from time to time, 
it occurs to me that there has been con- 
siderable difficulty in penetrating it 
from the inside, out. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I think both. The 
five naval officers who testified before 
the committee, decided they would break 
through the brass curtain of secrecy 
and would tell the truth. But their 
heads are falling; and every other man 
who has been working behind that brass 
curtain is being informed today that, 
“If you do the same as Denfeld did“ -in 
other words, if you honestly tell the 
Congress the truth—“ and if you do not 
abide by the secrecy rules we have 
adopted, you will no longer be in this 
Establishment.” 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield, to permit me to ask a 
question of my colleague? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may yield 
for that purpose, without losing the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr, CAIN. I am simply seeking in- 
formation. The problem before us is 
admittedly very confusing. 

I wonder whether my colleague, the 
senior Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnvson], representing, as he does, the 
administration, judging from the seat 
he now occupies, knows whether Admiral 
Denfeld ever received a commission from 
the President of the United States and 
the Secretary of the Navy for a second 
term as Chief of Naval Operations, to be- 
gin some time in December of 1949? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. No; I answer my 
colleague by saying that I know nothing 
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of the facts in this case, and I know 
nothing as to whether the conclusions 
of the Senator from Wisconsin in respect 
to what has happened are correct. I 
am merely talking about what in my 
opinion is the undesirability of freezing 
any man in a military post. Of course, 
there might be a time when there would 
be a bad Chief of Naval Operations or 
a bad Chief of Staff. I do not say Ad- 
miral Denfeld is good or is bad; I merely 
refer to the undesirability of freezing any 
man in a military post. Our forefathers 
recognized that it would be unwise. I 
think it would be very unwise for the 
security of our Nation. 

The Senator from Wisconsin is com- 
plaining about the method used in Ad- 
miral Denfeld's case. I do not have any 
idea about that; I know none of the facts, 

Mr. CAIN. Permit me to say that be- 
fore my colleague came on the floor, the 
Senator from Wisconsin maintained, 
through offering for the Recorp a photo- 
stat of the commission and showing it 
to the Senate that Admiral Denfeld had 
received a signed commission as Chief of 
Naval Operations. 
oe MAGNUSON. Yes; I understand 
that. ` 

Mr. CAIN. The fundamental question 
in the minds of all of us is that if Admiral 
Denfeld received that commission, how 
is it humanly possible to understand the 
action of the Secretary of the Navy, Mr. 
Matthews, when seeking the confirma- 
tion by the Senate of the nomination of 
Admiral Sherman, denying the existence 
of such a commission? Certainly my 
colleague and I are in agreement that out 
of fairness to the administration and to 
the admirals involved, and to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, we should waste no time 
at all in bringing the Secretary of the 
Navy back before the Armed Services 
Committee and giving him an oppor- 
tunity to reconcile these outstanding dif- 
ferences, and to determine wherein lies 
the truth. Are we in agreement on that? 

Mr: MAGNUSON. I have no disagree- 
ment on that. 

Leaving all personalities aside, and for- 
getting about the incident, this matter 
brings up the very serious question, 
What is the power of the Commander in 
Chief or of a civilian secretary of a mili- 
tary establishment, working either sep- 
arately or jointly, under the orders of 
the Commander in Chief, to remove any- 
one at any time from a military post. 

Mr. CAIN. But I think there is one 
question which has priority over that, 
namely, whether a member of the Presi- 
dent's Cabinet has spoken the truth be- 
fore a standing committee of the United 
States Senate. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I agree that the 
members of the President’s Cabinet 
should always speak the truth. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Is it not a fact that 
the unification law calls for the Chief 
of Naval Operations to be appointed for 
a term of not exceeding 4 years? 

Mr. McCARTHY. That is correct; he 
has a specific term. 

Mr. CAPEHART. In other words, if 
there is any weakness, as the Senator 
would like to make us believe there is, 
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it lies at the feet of Congress, because 
the law provides that the Chief of Naval 
Operations shall be appointed for a 
specific period of time. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. But what is the 
power of removal? 

Mr. McCARTHY,. I shall answer that 
question. I do not think there can be 
any question about it. Under the well- 
established law, a man who is appointed 
for a specified term can be removed for 
cause—in other words, if he is incompe- 
tent or is not doing a good job. 

Mr. MAGNUSON, Yes. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The senior Senator 
from Washington and I know that, as a 
practical matter, a Secretary of the Navy 
appointed by the President is appointed 
at the President’s pleasure. If the Chief 
of Naval Operations cannot get along 
with the Secretary of the Navy, then it 
is incumbent for the President to ask for 
the resignation of his Secretary of the 
Navy; or if the President thinks the Chief 
of Naval Operations is incompetent, it is 
incumbent upon the President to take 
steps to remove him. Those steps are 
not difficult. The Senator and I know 
that all the President has to do is call 
up or write Admiral Denfeld and say to 
him, “I wish you would resign.” So we 
do not run into a serious problem there. 

But in considering the appointment of 
a Chief of Naval Operations for a speci- 
fied term, let us now consider the possi- 
bility that he may be asked to resign or 
may be told that he may be removed, 
not because of incompetence, but be- 
cause, as Matthews said, because he 
maintains convictions in opposition to 
his superior officer. The Senator and I 
know that normally the Secretary of the 
Navy does not consider himself to be a 
great naval strategist. Normally the 
Secretary of the Navy is a liaison man 
between the Navy and the White House. 
Normally he is a man who has a deep 
interest in the Navy and will go to bat 
and fight for the rights and interests of 
the Navy. * 

But now for the first time in the his- 
tory of the Navy, so far as I know, we 
have a Secretary of the Navy, who says, 
“I am the final word in naval strategy.” 
He is a lawyer who, according to my 
knowledge, has had nothing to do with 
the Navy, except for a tour of duty in 
the USO, and his only experience with 
naval matters or maritime matters has 
been to go on the water in a rowboat, 
That constitutes his entire experience on 
the water, so he himself states. Now we 
learn that he says that if the officers of 
the Navy entertain convictions which 
are in opposition to his own, then those 
men must go. 

Of course, it is obvious that officers of 
the Navy entertain convictions opposite 
to those of Secretary Matthews. When 
a man is appointed to such a post as the 
one Mr. Matthews holds, not because of 
his ability, but because he supported the 
right man politically, and then insists 
upon maintaining his idea of goose-step 
loyalty, then it is indeed a sad day for 
our country. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Again, I say I do 
not know whether Secretary Matthews 
made an error in his statement, or 
whether his internretation of what he 
said is the same as that presented here 
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by the Senator from Wisconsin. The 
Senator from Wisconsin and I have our 
own views of the military. 

Mr. McCARTHY. That is correct. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. If we had ex- 
pressed all our views, we might have been 
in the brig once or twice on certain oc- 
casions. But I am not talking about 
that. I am trying to emphasize the se- 
riousness of the conduct of the Military 
Establishment. I do not know anything 
about Mr. Matthews, I do not know 
whether it was a purely political ap- 
pointment or not. He was confirmed by 
the Senate. His record was gone into 
by the Committee on Armed Services. 
I believe his confirmation was unani- 
mous. Ido not know whether the Presi- 
dent selected the wrong man. Perhaps 
it is time we had a Democrat as Secre- 
tary of the Navy; we have had Repub- 
licans in that office for so long. It might 
be helpful to have such a switch. But I 
say it is a serious matter as to what are 
the rights not only of the Commander in 
Chief but of the civilian Secretary, in 
terms of their relationships with their 
officers. I think the matter should be 
explored by the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER, I think there should 
be some clarification of the question 
about the issuance of the commission to 
Admiral Denfeld. The Senator will note 
on page 100 of the transcript of the tes- 
timony before the Senate Armed Services 
Committee that Secretary Matthews ap- 
parently thought the commission had 
never been issued to Admiral Denfeld, 
and he also said that Admiral Denfeld 
had never held up his hand or been sworn 
in, that the commission had never been 
executed or accepted by Admiral Den- 
feld, and that he had not taken the oath 
of office. Secretary Matthews appar- 
ently was incorrect about the commis- 
sion’s not having been issued. But I 
understand the facts to be that Admiral 
Denfeld was never actually sworn in, 
that he never took the oath of office. In 
the colloquy appearing at page 100 of the 
transcript, the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] said: 

Well, the President changed his mind, is 
what it amounted to. 

Secretary Matruews, That is right, and on 
my recommendation. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Admiral Denfeld 
never held up his hand? 

Secretary MATTHEWS. Never held up his 
hand; the commission was never issued to 
him; he was never sworn in. 

Senator SALTONSTALL, And he changed his 
mind on your recommendation? 

Secretary MATTHEWS. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. So, the first term had ex- 
pired, and he was not reappointed— 


Colloquy follows at that point. So I 
take it it is true that, regardless of the 
merits and the abilities of these men— 
and I think everybody agrees that Ad- 
miral Denfeld is a very capable officer— 
he had never actually taken the oath of 
office, and I believe that is mecessary in 
order to begin a term. I think the Sen- 
ator will agree with me. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I frankly do not 
know what if any papers Admiral Den- 
feld had signed but, so there will be no 
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question about this, will the Senator turn 
to page 125, where the following appears: 

Senator SaLTONSTALL. May I ask Mr. Mat- 
thews one question, which I hope is for the 
purpose of clearing the record with respect 
to what he has said. 

You have stated, Mr. Secretary, that you 
took full responsibility for not recommend- 
ing to the President to sign Admiral Den- 
feld’s commission 

Is that correct? 

Mr. MatrHEws. Yes; that is correct. 


I may say to the Senator that I have 
made no thorough investigation of this. 
It is possible the President may have 
taken steps which have actually removed 
Admiral Denfeld; I do not know. All I 
know is that Secretary Matthews, who is 
a lawyer, appeared before the committee 
and said, “The reason there is a va- 
cancy is because the commission was 
never signed, it was never issued.” We 
now find the commission was signed; 
it was issued. Therefore, it is entirely 
possible that Matthews is also wrong 
as to what, if any, action the President 
took. 

I frankly cannot conceive of Secre- 
tary of Defense Johnson and the Presi- 
dent proceeding to take steps to have a 
second Chief of Naval Operations while 
one man was still in office. I am in- 
clined to think the Armed Services Com- 
mittee may find that the President took 
some action, about which Matthews does 
not know, which may have removed him; 
Idonot know. That is one of the things 
I think the Senator from Maryland, 
chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, intends to investigate. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I should like to say 
a word further. 4 

Mr. McCARTHY. I wish to compli- 
ment the Senator from Maryland on 
the very frank, honest attitude he takes 
toward this matter, when he says that 
if the commission was issued, and there 
is a doubt in his mind as to whether we 
have a Chief of Naval Operations, the 
Armed Services Committee will go into 
the matter. 

Mr. KEFAUVER and Mr. TYDINGS 
addressed the Chair. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Let me yield first to 
the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The fact is that 
Admiral Denfeld’s commission expired, 
I believe, on December 15, 1949, and 
that practically all of this had taken 
place, including the argument in the 
House Armed Services Committee, prior 
to that time. I do not think the oath 
of office would have been given to Ad- 
miral Denfeld prior to December 15, and, 
of course, at that time it was known 
that he was out, and that Admiral Sher- 
man or someone else was going to be 
selected. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Wait a minute, 
Senator—Admiral Denfeld had taken the 
oath of office 2 years before; this com- 
mission extended his term for an addi- 
tional 2 years. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes; but his first 
term expired December 15. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I may say to the 
Senator, I am not going to argue with 
him as to whether the office was vacant 
or not. I do not know. All I know is 
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that Matthews either deliberately lied 
or he is so incompetent that he did not 
realize he signed the commission ap- 
pointing a Chief of Naval Operations. 
Iam not going to argue with the Senator 
as to whether the office was vacant or 
not; I do not know, at the present. I do 
not know what action the President took. 
He may have signed any number of or- 
ders. I do not know what action John- 
son took. All I say is that Matthews 
gave the Armed Services Committee the 
wrong picture, either deliberately or 
because he was incompetent; I do not 
know which. Beyond that, I do not in- 
tend to argue whether the office was 
vacant or not. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
is going to enforce the rule that the 
Senator can yield for a question only. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I ask the Senator 
whether Secretary Matthews made two 
statements, one, that the commission 
had not been issued 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
am going to insist that this be a ques- 
tion. If I do not, I may lose the floor. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Second, that he 
had not taken the oath of office; and he 
was incorrect as to his first statement, 
but there is no evidence that he was 
incorrect as to his second statement; is 
that not true? 

Mr. McCARTHY. All I know is that 
he either lied or was mistaken in one 
major fact. How often he made mis- 
takes, how much of the remainder of his 
testimony is true or false, I do not know. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield to the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I cannot evaluate 
the testimony and say, “Here, the man 
was lying; here, he was incompetent; 
here, his statements are contradictory,” 
without more information. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. If the Senator will 
yield for a question, I wonder whether 
the Senator does not think that in order 
to give the Senate the benefit of the ex- 
planations that Secretary Matthews 
made, the Senator should read the col- 
loquy beginning on page 116, and end- 
ing in the middle of page 117, in which 
Secretary Matthews explained what he 
meant by his answers to the previous 
questions? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, at 
this time I ask unanimous consent that 
the entire transcript of the hearing be- 
fore the Committee on Armed Services, 
January 10 and 12, 1950, be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

NOMINATION OF ADMIRAL F. E. SHERMAN To BE 
CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 10, 1950 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to eall, at 
10:05 a. m., in room 212, Senate Office Build- 
ing, Senator MILLARD E. TYDINGS (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present: Senators 'TypINGs (chairman), 
RUSSELL, BYRD, CHAPMAN, JQHNSON of Texas, 
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KEFAUVER, HUNT, BRIDGES, GURNEY, SALTON- 
STALL, MORSE, and KNOWLAND, 

Also present: Admiral F. E. Sherman. 

The CHAIRMAN. We have got a quorum now, 
I telieve. The admiral is here. We will go 
into executive session to vote, but I thought 
perhaps some of the members of the com- 
mittee might. 

Senator KNOWLAND. Mr. Chairman, might 
I make a brief statement? I have a very high 
regard for Admiral Sherman. My remarks 
are not directed towards the admiral, but I 
do think that there is a question involved on 
witnesses being able to testify before a com- 
mittee of Congress without fear of recrimi- 
nation. 

Calling your attention to the testimony on 
unification and strategy before the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, Mr. Vinson in opening the hear- 
ings had this to say, among other things: 

“I would like to say on behalf of the com- 
mittee, although I believe this comment is 
probably unnecessary, that it is the intent 
of the committee that all testimony given 
shall be frankly and freely given and be given 
without reprisals in the Department of De- 
fense against any individual presenting testi- 

mony during the course of these hearings. 

“This committee will not permit nor toler- 
ate any reprisal against any witness in these 
hearings, nor will we permit nor tolerate any 
shepherding of the testimony being pre- 
sented. We want these witnesses to speak 
what is in their minds, to put their cards on 
the table, and to do so without hesitation 
or personal concern. We are going to the 
bottom of this unrest and concern in the 
Navy. And the committee expects full co- 
operation in this effort from the Depart- 
ment of Defense. When the testimony is 
all in, the committee will try to reach a de- 
cision as to what action is indicated in the 
interests of national defense. 

“I have asked the Secretary of the Navy, 
Admiral Denfeld, Admiral Radford, and Ad- 
miral Bogan to be present this morning to 
offer such testimony to the committee as they 

wish to present, and the committee will afford 
other officers an opportunity to appear.” 

Now since that time Admiral Denfeld has 
been removed and Admiral Bogan is appar- 
ently on the way out of the service. 

Now on page 4 of the same hearings the 
Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Matthews, made 
a statement, and I will ask that his entire 
remarks be put into the record. I will not 
take the time of the committee to read them, 
but it was indicated that witnesses could 
testify without fear of recrimination, and I 
believe there is also a letter from Mr. Mat- 
thews in that regard. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


- “STATEMENT OF SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 
FRANCIS P. MATTHEWS 


“Secretary MATTHEWS. Mr. Chairman and 
members of the committee, in response to 
your committee’s invitation, which I re- 
ceived yesterday, I appear here today as a 
witness from the Navy. 

“You have invited several other officials 
of the Navy to testify in this proceeding at 
this time, and it may be that you plan to 
call other Navy witnesses later. All of us 
in the Navy desire to cooperate with your 
committee in every possible way. To that 
end, let me assure the committee that any 
naval officer or enlisted man or any Navy 
civilian whom your committee wants to hear, 
or who desires to be heard by your com- 
mittee, is completely free to testify. There 
has been no censorship. There will be none. 

In addressing ourselves to the agenda 
which your committee adopted some time 
ago, we in the Department of the Navy had 
considered the advisability of having four 
top naval officers take the lead in presenting 
the official views of our Department. That 
plan represented a desire to offer you an 
orderly statement of the views and conclu- 
sions of the Department of the Navy. It 
was distinctly understood by all, however, 
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thet your committee would call such addi- 
tional witnesses from the Navy as you micht 
desire, and that any other member of the 
naval personnel who might not be called by 
you or by us who wished to be heard would 
be at liberty to speak so far as the Navy 
is concerned. 

“In that connection, my position is the 
same as that which former Secretary For- 
restal cutlined in his annual report to the 
President and the Congress when he said: 

“‘T have stated to the Congress my posi- 
tion on the expression of personal views by 
the Secretaries and chiefs of the departments 
in the National Military Establishment. I 
have told those officials that I want them to 
feel perfectly free to express their personal 
views when called upon to do so by the Con- 
gress. The public and the Congress are en- 
titled to know the personal views of the Sec- 
retaries and the chiefs, but the public and 
the Congress are also entitled to know when- 
ever there is a material distinction between 
such personal views and the official conclu- 
sion which the Military Establishment has 
arrived at after mature consideration.“ 

Senator KNOWLAND. Now I do not know 
what the facts are in the case, but it seems 
to me that before finally acting on this nomi- 
nation of a new Chief of Naval Operations, 
I would like an opportunity to question the 
Secretary of the Navy and perhaps others to 
see whether or not witnesses who appeared— 
though it was not before this committee, it 
was before a committee of the House of 
Representatives—had recriminations against 
them because of the testimony they gave at 
the legislative branch of the Congress. 

I say it with the highest regard for the 
admiral, because I know he has a splendid 
record, but I think this is the time and the 
place, if witnesses are to have protection be- 
fore congressional committees, the matter 
should be gone into. 

The CHAIRMAN. Let the Chair for a mo- 
ment get the situation straightened out. 
Without taking issue about anything that 
Senator KNowLanp has presented, the facts 
are that Admiral Denfeld has resigned. The 
facts are that the place is vacant. The facts 
are that Admiral Sherman has been nomi- 
nated by the President, so the question before 
this committee is, Is Admiral Sherman fit 
to be the Chief of Staff of the Navy? 

Now there is very properly the concern of 
the committee in the question which Senator 
KNOWLAND has raised, but it seems to me 
that that ought to be a separate transaction 
and that Admiral Sherman is not here as a 
part of that because the question here is— 
he has been nominated, the place is vacant— 
is he fit to be the Chief of Staff of the Navy? 

Senator Brinces. Mr. Chairman, may I say 
just a word here? You said Admiral Denfeld 
resigned. Did he resign? 

The CHARMAN. I understand so. 

Senator Brinces. I understand that the 
first Admiral Denfeld knew of his removal 
from that office was when an aide came into 
the office and reported it on a ticker from 
somewhere outside. If so, I think that is a 
contemptible manner of removing a man who 
2 months before was considered a party 
Chief of Naval Operations and who was con- 
sidered competent. a 

Now I believe, just as Senator KNOwWLAND 
said, that Admiral Sherman is an able, com- 
petent, alert man. I have high admiration 
for him, but I do not like the method that 
has been used here. 

The CHAIRMAN, Nobody is taking issue with 
that, but what is before us here is if we are 
going into the manner in which Admiral 
Denfeld severed his connection with the 
Navy, that is a very proper subject for us to 
take up, if we care to, but what we are here 
concerned with is the place is vacant, and 
whether or not Admiral Sherman should 
fill it. That would not bar an inquiry into 
the matter along the lines suggested by Sena- 
tor KNOWLaxm, if the committee destred it. 
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Senator Knowzanp. Mr. Chairman, I would 
not frankly be prepared, as one member of 
the committee, insofar as I have Influence on 
the committee, to act on this nomination 
today. 

It may be that after I have had additional 
time to study additional testimony before 
the House, after I get some other informa- 
ticn which I have requested from the Navy 
Department but have not yet received, I 
would feel differently about it, but I do 
think that as one member—and perhaps 
other members on this committee feel—this 
is a pertinent inquiry, and at the time the 
particular job is open, particularly since 
Admiral Denfeld had just been renominated 
for a 4-year term and had been before this 
committee for confirmation not tco long ago, 
it is pertinent to perhaps some of us to ad- 
dress questions to the Secretary of the Navy 
in this regard, and I would frankly object to 
any action today on the nomination. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you have something 
you want to say, Senator GURNEY? 

Senator Gurney. Mr. Chairman, I know 
that this committee should go into the mat- 
ter of testimony before committees of the 
House and Senate. When the chairman of 
the House committee made the opening 
statement just read by Senator KNOWLAND, 
that there would be no reprisals, frank and 
open discussion, I believe the committees of 
Congress have got to maintain the right to 
question witnesses. Otherwise we are 
impotent. 

If the members of the armed services know 
that they cannot talk to committees without 
being kicked out of the service, why then we 
might as well abandon the functions of this 
committee. Certainly we cannot function 
properly. 

Now I do not know how we are going to 
reach that question unless we exercise the 
right we have of confirming nominations. If 
there is a way to reach it other than by 
bringing the matter up when nominations are 
presented, I would like to know about it. I 
do not know about it at present. 

I do not know how you are going to reach 
it other than to object to nominations of 
successors to officers who have come up and 
given the committee the requested informa- 
tion. I would like to have that question an- 
swered as to how we are going to reach it, 
if we do not reach it in this way. 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, I do not know wheth- 
er I can answer it or not, but let us assume 
that investigation went on for a year. In 
the meantime you would have no confirmed 
acting member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
representing the Navy or Chief of Staff of the 
Navy. 

Senator KNowLaND. He is acting 

The CHAIRMAN. Just let me finish. Sup- 
pose that at the end of the investigation it 
was found that Admiral Denfeld had a raw 
deal. That would not alter the question that 
there is a vacancy and we have to do some- 
thing about it. 

My thought is this: That an inquiry into 
the proposition would be perfectly proper if 
the committee desires to make it, but, re- 
gardless of the outcome of the inquiry, we 
will be confronted with the fact sooner or 
later that we must have a Chief of Naval 
Operations, which position is vacant, so that 
you would be gaining nothing by postponing 
what you have got to do eventually. 

If I could see where the one could not be 
conducted without the other, that would be 
one thing. We can still have our investiga- 
tion into the Denfeld matter, if we desire it. 
That has nothing to do with the fitness of 
Admiral Sherman to fill a vacancy which now 
exists. 

I would like to ask Admiral Sherman, Did 
Admiral Denfeld finally resign? 

Admiral SHERMAN. No, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. He has not? 

Admiral SHERMAN. No, sir. He Is on leave, 
and he has not given an indication whether 
he will request retirement at the end of leave 
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or not. His leave will expire on the 19th of 
January. 

The CHammmAN. Did I read in the paper a 
rumor or a statement to the effect that he 
refused, I think it was, the Mediterranean 
command? 

Admiral SHERMAN. He was offered the as- 
signment as commander in chief of the East- 
ern Atlantic and Mediterranean, and he has 
declined that. 

Senator KEFAUVER, Admiral Sherman has 
misunderstood. The chairman referred to 
this: Did he resign as Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions? 

Admiral SHERMAN. It is my understanding 
that he did not, sir; that he was removed by 
order of the President. 

The CHAIRMAN. I see. Well, I was wrong 
about that. I had been under the impression 
that he had resigned as Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions. That is not correct. He was removed 
by the President. 

Now, is anyone here in a position to say 
whether the President has that authority or 
whether it is in dispute? 

Senator BRIDGES. Mr. Chairman, I think it 
ought to be very clear to Admiral Sherman 
here that in any of these remarks that we are 
not questioning, at least I am not, his fitness 
for the job or his ability or his patriotism or 
anything else. I am just looking back on this 
thing. Now I have got a 4-page opinion that 
there is not any vacancy, from very eminent 
counsel. 

The CHARMAN. May we ask who it is? 

Senator Brinces. I could not get an opinion 
out of the Attorney General, of course, be- 
cause they will not render it to an individual 
thing, but this is a personal opinion of Louis 
Wyman to me in which he cites the possi- 
bility of a question as to whether a vacancy 
exists. 

Now, I do not know whether that is ac- 
curate or not, but there is a difference of 
opinion whether or not a vacancy exists, and 
whether a man who was nominated for Chief 
of Naval Operations by the President and 
commended as outstan: and competent, 
2 months later should suddenly become in- 
competent and you have to remove him. It 
just does not make sense to me. 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, I suppose we could 
get opinions on both sides in great profu- 
sion. It seems to me that what the com- 
mittee is confronted with is this fact: that 
the President has removed Admiral Denfeld 
as Chief of Naval Operations. 

If the President has that right, as far as 
I can see I would not question it because he 
is Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy and can select his own staff pretty much 
at will, subject to the confirmation of the 
Senate. That is something I have made no 
study about and do not attempt to be pro- 
found, but if there is that situation the 
question here is whether or not the nominee 
who has been nominated to fill the vacancy 
is suitable to occupy the office. 

The chairman would be very glad to have 
an expression from the committee on what 
the committee would like to do about this 
so we can get something concrete before us 
in the form of a motion. 

Senator KNOWLAND. Mr. Chairman, it seems 
to me that the question right now before 
the committee is if one or more members 
of the Armed Services Committee have re- 
quested some additional time to go into this 
matter, feeling that the whole basic issue 
as to whether the committees of the Con- 
gress can have witnesses before them from 
the services who can testify to the truth as 
they see it, and are going to be disciplined 
because they have given testimony before a 
committee of Congress—I think that is a 
very basic issue. 

The first time we have had to go into this 
matter is on the nomination of Admiral 
Sherman for Chief of Naval Operations to 
take the place of a man who at least some 
people in the country believe was removed 
and disciplined because he had given testi- 
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mony before a committee of the Congress 
of the United States, when both the chair- 
man of that committee and the Secretary of 
the Navy himself had publicly stated that no 
disciplinary action would be taken. 

A second witness who appeared before the 
committee, Admiral Bogan, has apparently 
been reduced in grade and has himself asked 
for retirement because of a letter which was 
sent or a statement which was made by the 
Secretary of the Navy to the committee. 
Now I think that that is a basic issue. 

The CHAIRMAN. The chairman does not 
want to interrupt the Senator from Cali- 
fornia, but I think the record also ought to 
show that this whole thing started upon 
very grave and serious charges made in the 
Navy Department that the Air Force was 
corrupt, which has been entirely lost sight 
of in a great deal of this hearing. 

There were very serious charges made of 
corruption and giving of contracts to favor- 
ites, incompetency, and so on, which was 
the foundation of this whole inquiry to start 
with, and most people seem to have forgot- 
ten that that was the genesis of it, and are 
talking about some of the later ramifications 
of it. 

Senator KNOWLAND. If I might just com- 
plete my statement, Mr, Chairman, as I un- 
derstand it, Admiral Sherman is acting under 
& recess appointment by the President as 
Chief of Naval Operations. He is function- 
ing today. It is not a question of his not 
being able to function in that capacity. 

Therefore, I do not see that any great 
harm can take place if this committee and 
the members thereof at least have sufficient 
time to satisfy themselves by an examination 
of the facts which they are seeking to get, 
as to whether the legislative power of the 
Government to get testimony has been in- 
fringed upon. 

Senator Brnb. May I ask the Senator how 
much time he would like? 

Senator KNOW AND. Why, I would think 
that 2 weeks would not be an unreasonable 
period of time. 

Senator Brrp. I am prepared today, Mr. 
Chairman, to vote for the confirmation of 
Admiral Sherman, but I think, if Senator 
KNOWLAND wants 2 weeks, with the distinct 
understanding that at the end of 2 weeks 
we will vote on the nomination regardless 
of the period of inquiry, which I approve of, 
I am in favor of it, but I think it would be 
very unfortunate to hold this nomination up 
for a long time. 

The CHAIRMAN, The chairman is inclined 
to feel that a request of any member of the 
committee for some time is always a reason- 
able request and should be granted. The 
Chair did feel that 2 weeks is a pretty long 
time to go into something with which most 
of us are generally familiar already, and, in 
view of the fact that the admiral here has 
been acting for several months, the Chair 
was hopeful that the Senator from California 
could get his facts together by this time next 
week and arrive at a decision. 

The Chair does not want to push him, but 
Iam just making that as a request, whether 
the 2 weeks could not be shortened some- 
what. 

Senator KNOwWLAND. I would like to feel 
that we had 2 weeks on it. If that time can 
be shortened, why, I certainly am just as 
anxious as the chairman to shorten it, but 
we all have many other problems in which 
we are interested, and sometimes it is a little 
difficult to get information out of Govern- 
ment departments. The shortness of the 
time may somewhat depend on the coopera- 
tion 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, how about this, Sen- 
ator KNOWLAND: This is Tuesday. Our reg- 


- ular meeting time is Thursday, anyway. Why 


not make it Thursday of next week, which 
would be an intermediate period between 
2 weeks and a week, which would give you 
about 10 days. 
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Senator Gurney. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to say a word there. I do not like to 
talk about time. I like to talk more about 
the merits of the question. Before any in- 
formation comes in, before we hear from the 
Secretary of the Navy, if we decide in ad- 
vance that we are going to handle the mat- 
ter in 10 days or 2 weeks 

The CHARMAN. What matter do you mean, 
the confirmation of Admiral Sherman, or the 
investigation into the Denfeld matter? I 
am talking about the confirmation of Ad- 
miral Sherman. 

Senator Gurney, I am talking about that 
too, but I am talking about the more impor- 
tant problem as to how this committee is 
going to continue to get information from 
the armed forces without 

Senator Brrp. Is that not a separate in- 
quiry though, Senator? 

Senator Gurney. I do not know. 

Senator BYRD. I think it would be very un- 
fortunate to hold this confirmation up in- 
definitely. I am perfectly willing to vote, as 
a courtesy to Senator KNOwLAND or any 
other Member, that they have reasonable 
time to present any facts that they do not 
have, but concerning becoming involved in 
something else which is more or less foreign, 
to my mind, to the question of confirming 
Admiral Sherman, I would have to vote for 
immediate action today if it is going to go 
into a question of months and months, 
which this other inquiry may take, and I 
am in favor of the inquiry, I might say. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is my position ex- 
actly. We ought to separate the two things. 

Senator BYRD. If Senator KNOowLanp wants 
2 weeks, I am perfectly willing to submit 
the motion with the understanding that not 
later than 2 weeks from today 

Senator Gurney. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
even want to vote on 2 weeks. Maybe I will 
be ready to vote tomorrow. I would like to 
rather have this committee ask the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to come up here and meet 
with us this afternoon, tomorrow, or any 
time. 

The CHARMAN. On Admiral Sherman’s fit- 
ness? 

i Senator GURNEY. No; on the other prob- 
em. 

The CHAIRMAN. I think we are using Ad- 
miral Sherman as a battering ram about 
something that is not before the committee. 

Senator Gurney. Let us bring it before 
the committee, then. 

The CHAIRMAN. I think it is very proper, 
but why should we penalize a man who 
comes here with clean hands, who had no 
part in the thing? 

Senator Gurney. I am one of those who 
believes that Admiral Sherman is completely 
fitted for the office. I like him and have 
known him for a long time. 

The CHARMAN. Even if we find that Ad- 
miral Denfeld has been mistreated, or any- 
thing you want to call it, that will have no 
effect upon this situation, as I see it. 

Senator Gurney. I still would like to ask 
the Secretary of the Navy some questions, 
and 2 weeks does not mean anything to 
me. I want the questions answered. 

The CHARMAN. Well, the Chair will enter- 
tain a motion. 

Senator Brrp. Let me ask a question: 
Would it not be just as well to have an 
inquiry? We have the power, this committee 
does, to summon anybody before us to ascer- 
tain these facts. 

Senator Gurney. Let us have them. 

Senator Byrrp. Nobody charges that Ad- 
miral Sherman had anything to do with it. 
He was not even here. He was thousands of 
miles away. 

Senator GURNEY. I agree completely with 
all those statements. 

Senator Brrp. Why does not the inquiry 
go along? It probably would take a very 
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long time. If it started it would not be 
2 weeks or 2 months, 

I just cannot see why we should indefi- 
nitely postpone a consideration and action 
on Admiral Sherman when every member of 
this committee, I take it, agrees that he is 
eminently qualified and fitted for this posi- 
tion. 

Senator Gurney. Well, we decided exactly 
that way when we confirmed Admiral Den- 
feld for a 4-year term as Chief of Naval 
Operations. 

Senator Byrp. Something was done by 
somebody else and Admiral Sherman had 
nothing to do with it. I do not see why he 
should be punished for it. He certainly had 
nothing to do with any of this. 

Senator Gurney. We want to know if the 
man we did confirm for office, Admiral Den- 
feld, created some error that justified his 
being removed. 

Senator Brno. That is another question. 

Senator Brivces. We would like to know 
if he is legally removed. 

Senator Byrp. With all deference to the 
opinion, I am not a lawyer but I cannot 
imagine that the Commander in Chief of 
the United States Navy cannot remove a 
subordinate. 

Senator Brioces. I think probably he can, 
but I mean there is a question. 

Senator Byrd. All right, make an investi- 
gation of that, but that is no reason to say 
there is no vacancy here when every reson- 
able person has got to realize that the Com- 
mander in Chief can remove a subordinate 
if he chooses to do it. 

The CHARMAN. Let me say this: I think 
Senator Bend stated the matter. Nobody is 
opposing an inquiry into Admiral Denfeld’s 
situation. 

Senatcr Byrn. I will vote for the inquiry 
right now. 

The CuHamman. The Chair is not trying to 
throttle that inquiry, but even if you make 
it, regardless of what you find, the post of 
Chief of Naval Operations, in the Chair's 
opinion, will be vacant, so what is the use of 
having it vacant if you are going to vote 
finally, no matter what the inquiry shows, 
that the place is vacant and has got to be 
filled. 

Senator SaALTONSTALL. Mr. Chairman, may I 
just say this: I think one viewpoint that has 
been lost sight of, or at least has not been 
mentioned, is the prestige of Admiral Sher- 
man’s position and his authority over the 
United States Navy, which is very vital at the 
present time. 

Now we all agree that Admiral Sherman is 
a good man. I say with a smile that both 
Admiral Denfeld and Admiral Sherman are 
residents of Massachusetts. 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, that is the only bad 
thing I have heard against both of them. 

Senator SaLTONSTALL. I say this: That it 
seems to me that we have got to think of the 
prestige of the United States Navy at a time 
when it is in great difficulty, and Admiral 
Sherman, if his confirmation is held up, if 
we believe he is a proper man, infringes upon 
his authority, infringes upon the respect 
which other nations hold toward him and to- 
ward his office. It makes it more dificult for 
him to issue authority. 

Now I voted for Admiral Denfeld. I have 
the greatest respect for him. I agree with 
what Senator KNOWLAND has said. I hope if 
We conduct such an inquiry, it will be con- 
ducted on a very high level, and in the first 
instance anyway in executive session, trying 
to find out what is the background of some 
of these things, but I think the sooner we 
confirm Admiral Sherman, the sooner we re- 
gain the prestige of the United States Navy, 
and that is the point, rather than Admiral 
Sherman as an individual. 

Wow the President has authority unques- 
tionably in my opinion to kick out any Chief 
of Staff that he wants to at any time. I can- 
not believe that that is not true. It is done 
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in wartime, it is done in peacetime if it is 
necessary to do it, or if in the opinion of the 
Commander in Chief it is necessary. 

Now we have got a man whom we think is 
qualified. He is well chosen for the posi- 
tion, and I want to look at the United States 
Navy as a very important adjunct of our 
defense and our security at this time, and 
I would like to see Admiral Sherman con- 
firmed as quickly as possible, and I will vote, 
Senator KNOWLAND and Senator BRIDGES, for 
an inquiry into this other thing on a high 
level, to try to get the facts. 

Senator Gurney. Mr. Chairman, I feel as 
Senator SALTONSTALL feels and has so stated. 
I do not think there is any chance of having 
Admiral Denfeld back in as Chief of Naval 
Operations. I do not think they would want 
to do it under the conditions as they exist 
and have existed for the last fey’ months. 

I am perfectly willing to vote for Admiral 
Sherman, but I do want to insist that we go 
ahead and get to the bottom of this so that 
committees of Congress can continue to get 
information. 

The CHAIRMAN. You gentlemen can have 
any kind of an inquiry that a majority of 
the committee desires at any time about the 
Wavy. Now so far as the Chair is concerned, 
he will cooperate wholeheartedly with any 
movement in the committee, supported by 
the committee, for an inquiry into this mat- 
ter, if the committee desires it. 

The only thing that the Chair asks is do 
not let us penalize Admiral Sherman. We 
can go right ahead with our inquiry anyway, 
but in the meantime, as Senator SALTONSTALL 
said, let us confirm Admiral Sherman, get it 
out of the way and then pick up the inquiry 
if you want it, and go to the bottom of it 
and get a finding. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Mr. Chairman, may I 
ask Senator KNowLanp a question which 
would also perhaps involve Senator BRIDGES: 
If we voted an inquiry before we confirmed 
Admiral Sherman this morning on a motion 
by Senator KNow.aNnp or Senator BRIDGES, 
and voted that unanimously, the method of 
the inquiry to be determined later by agree- 
ment and after thoughtful consideration by 
the committee in executive session, then 
would you be willing to vote for the con- 
firmation of Admiral Sherman? 

Senator KNOwTIAND. No, I would not be 
ready to vote for the confirmation of Admiral 
Sherman today. I think that I am entitled 
to some additional time. 

Senator Brrp. What is the shortest time, 
Senator? 

Senator KNOwWLAND. I would not think on 
a nomination of this kind—and I am just 
as interested as the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts is in upholding the Navy and 
strengthening the Navy, particularly in the 
Pacific and other areas, as anybody in this 
committee room, but I am also interested in 
upholding the constitutional responsibilities 
of the Congress of the United States, and I 
think that that is also important to this 
Republic. 

Senator BYRD. Would a week from Thurs- 
day, the regular meeting day, be agreeable? 

Senator KNOWLAND. That would be agres- 
able. 

Senator Byrd. I make a motion that we 
vote on this nomination a week from Thurs- 
day. 

The CHAIRMAN, Let me state the motion 
first. The motion is that the matter of the 
confirmation of Admiral Sherman for Chief 
of Staff of Naval Operations be temporarily 
laid aside but that on Thursday, January 19, 
at 10:30 a. m., the committee convene and 
proceed to vote upon the confirmation of 
Admiral Sherman without further debate. 

Is that correct, sir? 

Senator BYRD, Yes. I want to say further, 
Mr. Chairman, that I am prepared to vote 
for a resolution making a full investigation 
of these other matters that have been dis- 
cussed here, at any time, ` 
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Senator SALTONSTALL. I am perfectly will- 
ing to vote for that today. 

The CRAmHAN. Well, you ought to word it 
pretty carefully rather than just generalize 
on it. 

Whoever is going to sponsor it, I would 
suggest that they take a little time in the 
wording of it so that the purview of the 
thing clearly gets to the things you want to 
reach, rather than go off on just a generali- 
zation. 

Go ahead, Senator Morse. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, I have a 
few brief remarks. I want to say at the out- 
set that I join in thinking that Senator 
KNOWLAND should have sufficient time to 
make inquiry into the relationship as he 
may see it between this nomination of Ad- 
miral Sherman and the whole naval discus- 
sion that arose incident to the House inves- 
tigation, but I want to second the point of 
view expressed by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts and the Senator from Virginia that 
we have a great responsibility, it seems to 
me, of protecting the good name of the Navy, 
and bringing to an end what I think must 
be recognized to be some internal conflicts 
within that Department. 

Now I do not know whether Admiral Den- 
feld was disciplined or not. The Secretary 
of the Navy says he was not. That is a 
question of fact which I think we can get 
answered, but I do know this, Mr. Chairman, 
and that is what we have a problem as a 
Senate committee, the House has a problem 
as a House committee, of not permitting 
ourselves to be used as a shield for improper 
conduct within the military branches cf 
this Government on the ground that they 
are going to be protected if their miscon- 
duct happens to be disclosed at a hearing 
on the Hill. 

Now I express my own judgment when I 
say that if he was not disciplined, I think 
he should have been, and I am not satisfied 
that it should have been limited to him, 
because after all I do not know how you 
can conduct the Navy under civilian heads 
or an army or an air force, either, under a 
civilian head and give to them the type vf 
protection that they can make representa- 
tions at one time that they are for unifica- 
tion and then subsequently in a hearing on 
the Hill have disclosed that they were not 
after all acting in good faith in regard to 
unification. 

I think that this committee was misled 
in regard to the attitude of some Navy offi- 
cials toward unification too, and I am per- 
fectly willing to go into that inquiry if you 
want it, but I do not see why this great 
naval officer should be held up for very long 
in his confirmation, because I do not think 
any question can be raised as to his qualifi- 
cations. 

I think the sooner we get the Navy back 
as a part of the team, the better, and I will 
vote for the inquiry. I will vote as a matter 
of courtesy because I think BILL KNOWLAND 
is entitled to it, to any time he needs within 
reason to conduct his own investigation into 
Admiral Sherman's qualifications, but as far 
as my personal view is concerned, I want 
to say I did not like the whole fiasco over on 
the House side, and Hollywood, I think, 
never became quite so slapstick as the Navy 
did passing secret documents in the dark- 
ened doorway of an office building in 
Washington. 

I say if discipline was not meted out, it 
ought to be meted out for that sort of con- 
duct. Let us go ahead with the inquiry. 

The CHARMAN. I would like to say, gentle- 
men, I promised some of the members cf 
the committee we would only meet a half 
hour this morning. We are going to meet 
again Thursday at our regular time. The 
Chair has made commitments based on the 
fact that we would only meet a half hour. 

The Chair would be very grateful if we 
could proceed to a vote on the Byrd motion, 
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and we will meet again on Thursday and 
take up the other matter. 

Senator Brees. Mr. Chairman, may I ask 
is Admiral Sherman going to be here on 
Thursday? 

The CHAIRMAN. He will be here any time 
We want him. Would you like to have him 
here on Thursday? 

Senator Brinces. I would like to ask him 
some questions whenever it is convenient to 
the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. I think the first thing to 
do is to adopt the motion that probably 
Senator KNOWLAND will offer Thursday about 
whatever type of inquiry he has in mind, 
before we get any other witnesses up on it, 
do you not think so, Senator Bridges? 

Senator Baerns. I think so. 

Senator SaLTONSTALL. Mr. Chairman, you 
have got an important thing here, and out 
of this meeting is going to go the fact that 
Admiral Sherman’s appointment is held up 
because we want to vote an inquiry. I think 
we ought to vote that inquiry before we 
leave this room. 

The CHARMAN. There would be an awful 
lot of discussion about it, and frankly I 
would not want to yote on it without hearing 
from the Secretary of the Navy as to whether 
or not we ought to vote on it, and I think 
you are going into something about which, 
before we can make a decision, you have got 
to have some pretty cogent testimony on 
before you decide whether the inquiry ought 
to be made. 

Now I happen to be in possession of one 
or two facts that I do not believe many 
people know about, and I would certainly 
want those facts brought out here, and it 
might change the whole appearance of some 
of the thinking here. I think the question 
gow is on the Byrd motion as to whether 
or not we want to give those who want this 
inquiry time enough to frame a motion to 
bring it about. 

All those in favor will signify by saying 
aye. 

(A chorus of ayes.“) 

The CHAIRMAN. Opposed, 

Senator Hunt. No. 

The CHAIRMAN. The “ayes” have it. 
motion is carried. 
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UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjourn- 
ment and subsequent notice, at 11 a. m., in 
room 212, Senate Office Building, Senator 
Mr L AnD E, Trpincs (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Trios (chairman), 
RUSSELL, CHAPMAN, JOHNSON of Texas, 
KEFAUVER, Hunt, BRIDGES, GURNEY, SALTON- 
STALL, MORSE, KNOWLAND, and CAIN. 

The CHAIRMAN. Before we proceed further 
here I have a letter from Senator KNowLanpD 
which came in yesterday during my absence, 
and I have a letter from Senator KNOWLAND 
that came in, I think, just before I left yes- 
terday, so I have two letters asking for—I 
think one of them asks—the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff to be called before the committee to 
give their opinion on whether or not For- 
mosa is essential to our national defense; 
and the second letter, I think—correct me 
if I am wrong, Senator—came in during my 
absence yesterday afternoon, and it asked 
that Mr. Matthews be called before the com- 
mittee in connection with the confirmation 
of Admiral Sherman. Is that correct? 

Senator KNOWLAND. That is right; and 
that is the letter to which I wish to address 
myself and to direct your attention. 

The CHARMAN. So far, of course, I could 
not have acted, if I wanted to, on the Mat- 
thews' thing for the very simple reason that 
there would not have been any opportunity 
to get word to him, 
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I did not get the letter until I came to my 
Office this morning. 

The thing that concerns me, however, even 
if I had been here, if it has to do with the 
Denfeld matter, so far as I know the com- 
mittee has never voted for an inquiry into 
that field, and the chairman would be reluc- 
tant to call Secretary Matthews or anybody 
else for an investigation into a matter that 
the committee had not authorized. 

Senator KNOWLAND. Mr. Chairman, if I 
might state so that I think the record can 
be clear, the letter that I addressed to the 
chairman yesterday, as he said—I tried to 
reach him by telephone, but he had the ne- 
cessity to be out of the city, and I under- 
stood that—the letter reads as follows: 

“DEAR SENATOR: I tried to reach you a few 
minutes ago, 2:30 o’clock p. m., by telephone 
at your office, but was informed that you had 
gone to Maryland and would not return until 
late tonight. 

“It would be very much appreciated if you 
would invite Secretary of the Navy Matthews 
to attend the sessions tomorrow of the 
Armed Services Committee and extend this 
similar invitation to Admiral Louis Denfeld, 

“In conformity with the desires of the 
committee to expedite matters relative to 
the nomination by the President of the new 
Chief of Naval Operations, I believe that this 
action would contribute toward that end.” 

I merely wish to say, Mr. Chairman, as I 
said to the committee the other day, I have 
no desire to delay beyond the date agreed 
to the nomination of Admiral Sherman; so 
far as I know, he is a very competent, able 
naval officer, and I have no reason to believe 
but that he will make an excellent Chief of 
Naval Operations. 

I do believe, however, that this committee 
is entitled to make some inquiries of the 
Secretary of the Navy. 

I am not convinced in my own mind that 
a full-dress inquiry would be necessary. I 
think, perhaps, the factual information that 
might be developed from a discussion with 
Secretary Matthews, in executive session or 
otherwise, might furnish some members of 
the committee with sufficient information 
so that they would not desire to pursue a 
full-dress inquiry. 

However, I do wish to call your attention, 
Mr. Chairman, to the fact that not only does 
the Constitution of the United States itself 
place upon the Congress a primary r ponsi- 
bility for the raising and the supporting of 
armies and navies, but there appeared in 
Collier's magazine, which was out yesterday, 
January 21, 1950, an article entitled “If This 
Be Treason,” by Rear Adm. Daniel V. Gallery, 
United States Navy. 

Now, Admiral Gallery is a responsible, able 
officer of the United States Navy. In the 
Collier’s insert, it says that Admiral Gallery 
has had a distinguished record of service to 
his country. “The 48-year-old native of 
Chicago saw service in both World Wars, and 
has been an outstanding Navy fiyer since 
1927. His current assignment is in Wash- 
ington, where he is Assistant Chief of Naval 
Operations for the Guided Missiles Branch.” 

He is apparently a responsible, able naval 
officer, with a distinguished career of service, 
and would not be holding that position if 
his superiors did not think he was. 

Quoting from page 16 in this article in 
Collier's, this is what Admiral Gallery has 
to say: 

“Last October, on the date which was 
formerly Navy Day, Admiral Louis Denfeld, 
after 40 years of distinguished service to 
his country, in peace and in war, was kicked 
out of his job as Chief of Naval Operations. 
The admiral learred of his firing from an 
aide, who read about it in the newspapers, 
In the reshuffle, which followed, all the other 
top admirals who supported Denfeld were 
swept into the deep freeze.“ 
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Now, that is a statement which is made 
by a responsible naval officer. Then he goes 
on to say: 

“But I think that the implications of the 
purge are even more ominous to the country 
than they are to the Navy, the handwriting 
on the wall can now be plainly seen by mili- 
tary officers in the Army, Air Forces, and 
Marine Corps, as well as the Navy. It says, 
‘Conform or be liquidated.’ ” 

I read on a little further, where he says: 

“Under our form of government, the basic 
decisions of military policy should be made 
by Congress. How can these decisions be 
made wisely if Congress is to be denied the 
honest advice of the men whom the tax- 
payers have trained to be their experts?” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am not going to read 
the whole article, but I am going to ask that 
it be placed as a part of our record for Sene 
ators who might not see it in Collier's. 

Now, I think they are serious statements 
which have been made by, presumably, 
— responsible officer of the United States 

avy. 

I do not know whether they are true or 
not, but I do want to most respectfully say 
that if we are to discharge our constitutional 
obligation, and that if people representing 
the Army and the Navy and the Air Force 
feel that if they come to the Armed Services 
Committee of the Senate or the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, and answer inquiries, inquiries that 
we propound to them so that we may prop- 
erly have information to discharge our con- 
stitutional obligation, and they feel under 
any duress, direct or implied, that if they 
answer truthfully and to the best of their 
ability, they may be punished, I say to you 
that we have a situation which the Congress 
of the United States should not tolerate. 

I do not know whether it is true or not. 
I hope it is not, but I do feel as a Senator of 
the United States, having some responsibility, 
both as a member of this committee and in 
my capacity as a Senator, that I am entitled 
to direct some questions to the Secretary of 
the Navy to see whether those statements 
have any basis of fact, and that is my case, 
Mr. Chairman, and I respectfully ask that 
the chairman invite Secretary Matthews be- 
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I want to do nothing that will delay action 
on Admiral Sherman. I think I am entitled 
to that X 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, Senator KNOWLAND, 
certainly you are entitled to your point of 
view. 

I would like to submit, however, to you and 
the other members of the committee, certain 
facts with respect to this case that I think 
ought to receive some attention. 

In the first place, no promise was made to 
the Senate Committee on Armed Services re- 
garding this whole incident. It was made to 
& committee of the armed services of the 
House of Representatives. 

The Senate was not a party to the investi- 
gation, was not a party to the inquiry. It 
did not elicit the promise from those in au- 
thority about purges, and so forth, and the 
incidents all took place before our sister 
committee or fellow committee, if you please, 
in another branch of this Government. 

If there has been any affront, if there has 
been any violation of an understanding, if 
there has been anything unconstitutional, 
if there has been anything unconstitutional 
or untoward or unwarranted, it seems to me 
that the House of Representatives, where the 
whole thing occurred, the court in which the 
litigation is pending, so to speak, is the 
proper committee to investigate it, and I 
have understood from things I have read in 
the press, one of them being a statement from 
my own colleague, Congressman Sasscer, who 
serves on the Armed Services Committee, 
that the matter is to be looked into by the 
House of Representatives. 

Now, it would be most unbecoming, in my 
opinion, for us to inject ourselves into a 
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matter that is pending before the House of 
Representatives, and which has not been 
formally concluded, That is No. 1. 

The second thing is that in order to expe- 
dite this whole matter and to give you access 
to any information that you want, I took 
the liberty yesterday of calling the Secretary 
of the Navy, and telling him what transpired 
here in the morning, and I told him that I 
thought it would be very helpful if you and 
he could sit down together, and you could 
ask him any questions you wanted, and he 
could give you what he knew about it, and 
put you in a position of being in possession 
of all the facts with respect to it upon which 
you could make a fuller determination as to 
whether or not you felt the facts in this 
article, and other articles, were complete and 
worthy of further action on the part of the 
House committee or ourselves. 

The Secretary told me he would be very 
glad to meet with you, to go over this whole 
matter fully, to answer any questions that 
you wanted to ask him, and to put you in 
possession of everything that was possible. 
Now, would it not be wiser for you to do 
that and to find out whether or not the thing 
in a prima facie way is worthy of further 
investigation than it would be to have a full- 
dress hearing about something that is pend- 

ing in another body all the time? 

Senator KNow ann. Mr. Chairman, if I 
‘might answer most respectfully—— 

The CHARMAN. Let me just say, and then, 
coupled with that, I also got your letter that 
we called the three Joint Chiefs of Staff up 
here to investigate whether or not Formosa 
was this, that, or the other thing. 

Now, that hearing is going on at the pres- 
ent time before the Committee on Foreign 
Relations of the United States Senate, and 
you attended one of the hearings there yes- 
terday. Our province here as the Committee 
on Armed Services is to defend where our 
Army is, and where our commitments are. 
So far as I know, we have no commitment in 
Formosa. 

Senator BRIDGES, But, Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHARMAN. Just let me finish. My 
point is this, that if that inquiry is to be 
made as to whether or not Formosa should 
or should not be defended, it seems to me 
it ought to be made by the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. 


They make international policy. This 
committee is a defense committee. 
Senator KNOwLAND. Mr. Chairman, if I 


might just briefly say one thing. 

The CHARMAN. Let me continue—we will 
not do anything but investigate the whole 
time that we are here if we get into all these 
things. 

Senator RNOwWLAND. Just let me say this: 
In the first place, the letter that the Secre- 
tary wrote to Mr. Vinson, and which 

The CHAIRMAN, Mr. Vinson, chairman of 
the Armed Services Committee of the House? 

Senator KNOWLAND, Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Why does not Mr. Vinson 
call him to task? 

Senator KNowLanp. My point is that the 
policy as laid down, as I understood it to be 
laid down, by the Navy and the Defense De- 
partment, is that witnesses come before the 
committees of the Congress, both commit- 
tees, and we have a responsibility that we 
cannot delegate to the House, or the House 
cannot delegate to us, and I do not believe 
that we can be unconcerned about injustices 
taking place, and wait on the House with re- 
spect to the matter. 

They are within their province in going 
ahead with such inquiries as they want. 

I have not demanded a full-scale investi- 
gation. I have sought through the proper 
medium of a Senate committee to carry on 
in such a way so that we might get some 
information. 

Now, I anr not the only member of this 
committee who believes that we are entitled 
to this information. 
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The CHARMAN. Why do you not go down 
and see Secretary Matthews? 

Senator KNOWLAND. Because I do not feel 
that as a member of the Armed Services 
Committee on this particular issue that is a 
proper way to handle it. 

The CHAIRMAN. We can still vote for the 
investigation, but we certainly ought to find 
out, before we go to all this trouble, whether 
cr not the facts are as stated. 

Senator KNOWLAND. Is there any reason 
that you can think of why—— 

The CHarrMAaNn. What does Admiral Gal- 
lery know what took place? 

Senator Kwnowtanp (continuing). He 
should not come down to discuss matters 
with the members of the Armed Services 
Committee? 

The CHAIRMAN. I have already invited him. 
He says he will come; you can have any talk 
you want to. You have it public or private. 

I am talking about a committee hearing, 
and to say that you do not want a full-dress 
hearing, when nobody knows where these 
hearings will go—we might be here for a 
month. As a matter of fact, we might be 
summoning the same witnesses on the same 
case in both Houses at the same time on the 
same investigation. 

Senator KNnowLann. Now, Mr. Chairman, 
all I have asked for is that this committee, 
and the other members who, I believe, also 
have and should have an interest in this 
situation, all I have asked is that this com- 
mittee might invite the Secretary of the 
Navy to come before us and answer some 
questions which we would like to propound, 
and carry on a discussion with him, as mem- 
bers of the Armed Services Committee of 
the Senate. 

The CHARMAN. You certainly can do that 
without any workings on the part of the 
Chair. 

Senator KNOowWLAND. Can we have him here 
tomorrow? 

The CHAIRMAN. No; you can have him all 
you wish. All that you have to do is to 
call him and you may meet, if you wish, in 
this room. 

Senator KNowLAnp. I do not want to have 
him individually, but I want to have him as 
a member of the Armed Services Committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. All right, let us find out 
what the committee wants. 

Senator KNOWLAND. All right, Mr. Chalr- 
man, then I move you that the Secretary of 
the Navy be invited to appear before the 
Senate Armed Services Committee to an- 
swer certain questions as the committee 
might care to direct to him. 

The CHAIRMAN. About what subject? 

Senator KNOwWLAND. About the subject of 
whether officers of the Navy are being 
punished or have been punished for giving 
testimony before a committee of Congress 
of the United States. 

The CHARMAN. You have heard the mo- 
tion, gentlemen. What is the decision? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Mr. Chairman, a fel- 
low who tries to get in the middie always 
gets his head knocked off by both sides. I 
hope we do not have to vote on any such 
motion as that. If I have to vote on it, I 
would vote formally. 

The CHARMAN. Vote how? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I did not say how I 
would vote. I said formally. 

The CHAIRMAN. Formally; yes, 

Senator SALTONSTALL, I would amend, if I 
had to, Senator KNOwWTaND's motion, to ask 
Mr. Matthews to come down here in connec- 
tion with the confirmation of Admiral Sher- 
man. 

Now, there are perfectly good grounds for 
that: On the ground that we confirmed Ad- 
miral Denfeld a few months ago, and there 
was great publicity concerning his resigna- 
tion or his retirement as Chief of Staff. 

Therefore, there is certainly a proper in- 
quiry, if any member of the committee wants 
to make it, in connection with why there 
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was a retirement and, therefore, why, if this 
man is capable of doing so, of succeeding 
him. Now, that is putting it in technical 
language. 

I say, most respectfully, that I do not see 
that that involves us in the full inquiry that 
is now before the House. It seems to me 
that Secretary Matthews, being the civilian 
head of the Navy, if any Member requests 
it, we should permit him to ask questions 
in connection with the confirmation of a 
man in uniform. 

Now, I would hope that we would not be 
forced to vote formally on whether or not 
to bring Mr. Matthews before us, because it 
seems to me to divide the committee, or it 
may divide the committee, most unfortu- 
nately, on a subject where that is not neces- 
sary. 

Senator KNow.anp. I will amend my mo- 
tion, and I am perfectly willing to withdraw 
the motion, as I stated it, and to ask that 
the Secretary of the Navy. be invited to ap- 
pear before the Armed Services Committee 
relative to the nomination of the Chief of 
Naval Operations and for such inquiries as 
the committee might desire to make.. : 

The CHAIRMAN. That is the same thing, is 
it not, only it is made a little more pallia- 
tive by sugar-coating, but the purpose is 
to inquire—let us be frank and honest 
about it—into the circumstances surround- 
ing Admiral Denfeld's tenure of office. 

Senator KNOWLAND. No; that is not the 
only thing. 

The CHAIRMAN. I did not say only; I said 
that is the primary purpose of it, 

Senator KNOWLAND. No; my primary pur- 
pose is to find out whether there is any 
attempt being made to prevent members of 
the armed services from giving their honest 
opinions to the Congress of the United States 
in response to inquiries directed by a regu- 
larly constituted committee of the Senate or 
the House of Representatives, as the case 
may be. I think that is a basic issue. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without reference to the 
Denfeld case or with particular reference 
to it? 

Senator KNow ann. No, I think that is 
only one facet of the situation. 

Senator Jonnson, Has the Senator any in- 
dication that such attempts have been made, 
so far as our committee is concerned? 

Senator KNOwWAND. Ido not know. I read 
the statement to the Senator this morning, 
which just came to my attention yesterday, 
and I think there are rather serious implica- 
tions in that statement made by a responsi- 
ble naval officer. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Mr. Chairman, may 
I say something? 

The CHamman. Senator Morse has at- 
tempted to speak several times. All right, 
Senator SALTONSTALL. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I just, to complete 
my statement, would like to say that I would 
hope that Senator KNOwLAN 's request, as 
an individual member of this committee, 
would be either granted or that I would like 
to see Mr. Matthews volunteer to come before 
this committee at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, this afternoon preferably. 

The CHAIRMAN. There have been no 
charges filed before this committee. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. No, but there has 
been some publicity given out with respect 
to the building up of Sherman, and so on. 

I gay, sir, that I would hope that that 
could be done without putting a formal vote 
on, and in connection with the confirmation 
of Admiral Sherman. 

It would seem to me that any member were 
entitled to ask the civilian head of the 
Navy any questions that he might want, 
concerning his Chief of Naval Operations. 

For instance, just to put an extreme case, 
Mr. Matthews might not agree at all with 
the policies of Admiral Sherman. Therefore, 
we are entitled, as a confirming body, to 
know that he does approve of Admiral Sher- 
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man's appointment. Presumably he does; 
of course, he does, but assume a set of facts, 
then it seems to me that any individual 
member of the committee, without a formal 
vote, is entitled to do that, and I think, as 
I said the other day, the prestige of the Navy, 
the authority of Admiral Sherman in Russia, 
in England, in France, and everywhere else, 
is involved in this thing, and I would hope 
that we could eliminate it as soon as we 
could, and in a simpler way which, it seems 
to me, ts to either ask Mr. Matthews to come 
before the committee or have Mr, Matthews 
volunteer to come before the committee. 

I am through, sir, and, as I say, I do not 
want to get into the middle between two peo- 
ple, two friends or colleagues, or the chair- 
man and an individual member. 

The CHamMAN. Suppose the House wanted 
to investigate it, would it make any differ- 
ence? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Not the slightest dif- 
ference. It seems to me Senator KNOWLAND 
has made a personal request with respect 
to the confirmation to a very important post, 
and we should do it as promptly as possible; 
we should not get into a disagreement in the 
committee concerning it, where a motion is 
forced, 

Senator Broces. If Senator Morse will 
speak, I will withhold what I want to say 
until he is through. 

Senator Morse. You will not have to hold 
it very long, because I have three very brief 
points to make. 

Mr. Chairman, my first one goes to the 
matter of committee procedure. We have 
before us the nomination of Admiral Sher- 
man. I think it is perfectly reasonable and 
proper for an individual member of this com- 
mittee, or in this instance I think it happens 
to be more than one, to ask the committee 
to bring before the committee the Secretary 
of the Navy for the purpose of discussing that 
nomination. 

Now, there is no sense in our trying to run 
away from the fact that in the discussion of 
that nomination it is going to get into this 
whole question of the Secretary's views with 
respect to the Denfeld matter, but I think, 
as a matter of committee policy, it would be 
unwise to establish any precedent here in 
regard to the Knowland request of deny- 

it. 

ee my second point is that I think 
that we ought to proceed in executive ses- 
sion—at least to the point of getting the 
Secretary's point of view and deciding for 
ourselves in executive session after we have 
it—as to whether or not there is any reason 
for our extending the hearing to any open 
session. I think that is something that we 
would decide at a later date after we talked 
to the Secretary. 

The third point I would make is that this 
committee has had a remarkable record un- 
der this chairman and preceding chairmen 
of working cooperatively in the interests of 
promoting the best security policy of this 
Nation through our Military Establishment, 
and I do not think in this session of Con- 
gress we should permit this incident to de- 
velop into an area for misunderstanding 
among us as Senators. 

I think we can sit down here in executive 
session with the Secretary of the Navy and 
reach some very definite understandings to 
get the atmosphere, at least, cleared within 
the committee. 

Now, I happen to be one who does not be- 
lieve that the Armed Services Committee of 
either the House or the Senate should ever 
be used by the military as a sanctuary in 
which to hide their insubordination, and I 
happen to be one who is of the opinion that 
this incident is one in which the House com- 
mittee was used as a sanctuary for the pur- 
pose of hiding what I think was some pretty 
reprehensible conduct on the part of some 
Navy officials, but I am perfectly willing to sit 
here and listen to points of view that may 
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prove me wrong, with respect to that, but we 
have got to watch out that we do not permit 
ourselves to be a territory in which these 
officers can run, and, once having testified 
before us, then be protected for all time in 
the future for conduct unbecoming officers. 

I think that is part of this problem, so I 
would support the Knowland motion, if it 
would include a provision or understanding 
that we proceed, at least in the first instance, 
in executive session, in regard to the Sher- 
man nomination, and ask the Secretary of 
the Navy to come before us in connection 
with that nomination. 

Senator KNOWLAND. That is perfectly 
agreeable, and I think I mentioned the 
executive session. 

Senator Brives. Mr. Chairman, on the 
question of the Knowland request or the 
Knowland motion, I have been a member 
of this Armed Services Committee since it 
was created, and prior to that a member of 
the old Military Affairs Committee, on both 
of them for some 14 years, and I have never 
known of the request of a single member 
of the committee on a subject that was per- 
tinent, where they have asked a witness 
to appear, that that request has been denied, 
and I certainly do not want to see that pre- 
cedent established so far as Senator Know- 
LAND is concerned. If it is, certainly I do 
not care to be a member of the committee, 
and I do not think anybody else would if it 
were that. 

I certainly do not think that the interests 
and the good of the country or the proper 
conduct of the Senate would call for or allow 
that to happen. 

My other point was just a personal point 
on a remark that you made, Mr. Chairman, 
which is possibly something where there is, 
perhaps, a matter of opinion, but where you 
said that we had no interest in—— 

The CHAIRMAN. I did not say we had no 
interest in 

Senator Bripces (continuing). In For- 
mosa. 

The CHAIRMAN. I said we had no jurisdic- 
tion. 

Senator Brinces. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Which is an entirely dif- 
ferent situation. 

Senator Bramwees. All right. Then, I want 
to show you how I think we have 

The CHARMAN. Of course, all the Senators 
have an interest in it, but as far as making 
policy about Formosa, I do not think the 
Armed Services Committee is the committee 
to do it, regardless of what the facts are. 

Senator Brees. All right. Let me tell 
you what I think about that. 

The CHARMAN. Do you agree with that? 

Senator Bripces. No. 

The CHamman. That we ought to make 
the policy? 

Senator Brivces. Let me say this, Mr. 
Chairman: Formosa today is part of Japan. 

The CHARMAN. Agreeing that we ought to 
hold it, we ought to put everything we have 
got there, and all that, this is not the com- 
mittee to decide that, is my point. 

Senator Bums. Well, it certainly is a 
committee that could properly consult with 
the Chiefs of the Armed Forces. 

The CHARMAN. So could every committee, 
the Committee ‘on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, and other committees, because 
they all have an interest. 

Senator Bripces. You are being facetious 
about that. 

The CHAIRMAN. I am not facetious at all. 
What is the use of having a Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee if you are going to have 
your other committees do this which you 
suggest here? Would you think that the 
House Armed Services Committee would be 
the proper committee to take up the policy 
on Formosa? 

Senator Bripces. I certainly think it is 
within their province, certainly. 
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The CHAIRMAN. I thought foreign relations 
were primarily the thing that the Senate 
concerned itself about, 

Senator Brinces. If you will just let me 
finish here, I understood you to say—— 

The CHARMAN. Even if the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee wants to occupy For- 
mosa, I, as an individual, both as a member 
of that committee and this one, would be 
violently opposed to it, and will have plenty 
to say about it on the floor of the United 
States Senate, if I have anything to say on it. 

I am not going to start another war inad- 
vertently. 

Senator Brinces. I will tell you that if some 
people had spoken up back in the time when 
we were—— 

The CHARMAN. You fellows who want war 
out there can go ahead and fight it. I do 
not want any war. 

Senator Brmces. Do you think we would 
be any more subject to war than we were at 
the Berlin air lift or 

The CHAIRMAN. We were already in Berlin, 
but we are not in Formosa; it is a different 
situation. When you find yourself on the 
football field and on a team you have to 
play, but if you are sitting up in the gallery 
watching somebody else play you do not have 
to come down and carry the ball. 

Senator BNS. Now, let me ask you this: 
Who do you think owns Formosa today? 

The CHARMAN. Well, according to the pre- 
liminary Japanese peace treaty, we said that 
Formosa belonged to the Chinese, was stolen 
from them by the Japanese, and, therefore, 
should be returned to the Chinese. 

Senator Baars,. But there has been no 
Japanese peace treaty yet. 

The CHAIRMAN, I am talking about the 
surrender terms which we signed with the 
Japanese people on the battleship Missouri, 
which contains a provision that Formosa is 
to be ceded to the Chinese. 

Senator Broces. But it has not been for- 
mally ceded yet. 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, certainly, it has not 
been ceded to us. We never won it by con- 
quest; we have not anything more to do with 
it than Siam has, which is not too far from it. 

Senator Brinces. Well, how about some of 
the other islands? 

The CHARMAN. Let us talk about what our 
responsibility is. 

Senator Briwces. Well, I say that up until 
the time that 

The CHARMAN. Why should we not land 
on Hainan and hold it? 

Senator Bripcrs. Maybe we should. 

The CHAIRMAN. Why should we not take 
all the Pescadores and hold them? Why not 
go and fortify the British in Hong Kong? 

Senator Bripers. I think that we cer- 
tainly should. We have gone through a 
period here back some days when we saw 
World War II coming on, and if we had 
taken some positive action in some of the 
other things, we might not have gone through 
World War I. and we are going through the 
same thing today. 

The CHAIRMAN. You go back to the votes 
on the building up of the Air Force, and you 
will find where the lack of positive action 
happened. I put them all in the record here 
4 or 5 years ago. 

Senator Brivces. It was not anything on 
my part. 

The CHAIRMAN. There was not on your 
vote, but you will find where the votes were 
that prevented preparedness and the exten- 
sion of the draft, and all those things, so 
that when you are talking about affirmative 
action, you are not talking about me. 

Senator Bums. I am not accusing you 
of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. And I am not accusing you 
of it. 

Senator Broces. But there are certain peo- 
ple on the other side, a good many of them 
today, who have changed their tune today, 
and they are certainly on the other side. 
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The CHARMAN. I certainly hope that we 
will not do anything about Formosa, as long 
as the situation is like it is. It may change 
or it might be advisable, but not today. 

Senator Brinces. I certainly hope we do, 
so there is a difference of opinion. 

The CHAIRMAN. In the meantime, Senator 
GurRNEY wants the floor to make one of his 
eloquent speeches, which I always like to 
listen to. 

Senator Gurney. As usual, the Chairman 
is again flattering me, because he knows I 
am not eloquent. [Laughter.] 

The CHARMAN. I am not; that is an un- 
derstatement. 

Senator GURNEY. I want to join with the 

` gist of the statement that was enunciated 
by Senator BRIDGES, So long as I have heen 
in the Senate, I have been a member of the 
Military Affairs, and Armed Services Com- 
mittee, and never has there been, I do not 
remember an instance, where a witness was 
called for by any member of the committee, 
especially in executive session—I will con- 
fine it to that—where there has been any 
effort by the chairman or any member of the 
committee to stop that witness from coming 
up and talking to the committee. 

The CHARMAN. Understand me, 
tor 

Senator Gurney. I think it is a very bad 
precedent to establish. 

The CHAIRMAN (continuing). I think that 
will be perfectly proper, if you will allow 
me to interrupt ycu—that is not the point 
at all. If we were considering only the 
witness, as a matter of testifying on the 
fitness of Admiral Sherman, that would be 
one thing; but what we are really doing 
by the back door is ordering an investiga- 
tion into the removal of Admiral Denfeld, 
and that is the thing that the committee 
ought to pass on. 

Senator Gurney. I do not want to argue 
with the Chairman. I just want to leave it 
as my belief that when a member of a com- 
mittee asks for a witness in executive ges- 
sion—I will confine it to executive session— 
there never has been an instance in my 
memory where it has been refused, and I 
do not think that this committee wants to 
get into that position, and I certainly hope 
that the committee will sustain the request 
of Senator KNOWLAND. 

That is the end of my eloquent statement. 

The CHARMAN. You have made a good 
statement, and if you will allow me just 
so I will not be misunderstood, I have no 
objection in the world to calling Secretary 
Matthews, or the President or the Vice Presi- 

_dent or anybody else, about any matter that 
the committee wants to take up. 

What we have pending before us is the 
nomination of Admiral Sherman, and I do 
not want to start an investigation into some- 
thing else informally under the pretext that 
we are holding it to confirm Admiral Sher- 
man or reject that motion, 

Senator GURNEY. Well, the committee has 
not yet decided whether they want to make 
an inquiry or not, and certainly any member 
of this committee, in order to decide whether 
or not he should hold an inquiry, is en- 
titled to have as a Witness, especially, the 
Secretary of the Navy, in order to find out 
and make up his mind as to whether we 
should have an inquiry or not. 

The CHAIRMAN. My point is that we are 
going about having an inquiry without really 
formally asking for the inquiry to be made, 

Senator KNOWLAND. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
spectfully suggest that is not the case in 
this situation. As a member of this com- 
mittee—— 

The CHAIRMAN. It is my view, Senator. 

Senator KNOWLAND. I have requested that 
Secretary Matthews appear in executive ses- 
sion. We have the question of the new Chief 
of Naval Operations to take the place of one 
whom we confirmed just a few months ago, 

Now, I certainly do not think that even 
the chairmen of this committee wants to 
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establish a precedent that a member of this 
committee is going to be gagged and not per- 
mitted to ask pertinent questions when a 
witness comes before the committee, and I 
think it is a very basic issue. 

The CHAIRMAN. The chairman is not going 
to have words put in his mouth. He is not 
attempting to gag anybody. He has just 
finished saying that he will be very glad to 
have Secretary Matthews appear before the 
committee in connection with the fitness cf 
Admiral Forrest P. Sherman to hold this 
office. 

What the committee chairman is saying 
is that he does not want that situation used 
as a pretext to launch a full-scale investiga- 
tion into something that the committee has 
not so far agreed to investigate; just get the 
nose of the camel in under the tent, and have 
a whole investigation about something which 
was never ordered by the full committee, that 
is my point, and that is exactly what will 
happen. 

Nobody is going to ask Secretary Matthews 
if he thinks Admiral Sherman is fit to be 
the Chief of Naval Operations. What they 
are going to ask him is to ask him about the 
circumstances that have to bear on the re- 
moval, if you want to call it that, of Ad- 
miral Denfeld, and co far as I know, an in- 
vestigation of that kind ought to be ordered 
specially and not be taken up left-handed 
and indirectly. 

Senator KNOWLAND. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
spectiully suggest that the only way the 
members of this committee can make up 
their minds as to whether a further inquiry 
is either necessary or desirable is to be able 
to direct some pertinent questions to the 
Secretary of the Navy. 

The CHARMAN. You can do that. 

Senator KNOWLAND. I hope that no such 
further inquiry will be necessary, but I cer- 
tainly do not intend to be throttled or gagged 
in this committee in asking what I believe 
are pertinent questions in order to discharge 
my obligation as a Senator of the United 
States. 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, I have got an obliga- 
tion, too, and the obligation is to conduct 
this committee in a businesslike and par- 
liamentary fashion. 

If you want an investigation of the re- 
moval of Admiral Denfeld, then let us make 
a motion to that effect, and have it. Let 
us not go in and have it under the guise 
that we are investigating Admiral Sherman, 
that is my point. 

I like things frank and open and ahove- 
board and on the table, and what we are 
trying to do here is to have an inyestigation 
of the removal of Admiral Denfeld under 
the guise of an investigation of Admiral 
Sherman for this fitness, I do not think that 
is the way to proceed. 

If the committee wants to do it, it is all 
right with me, but I want my position thor- 
oughly understood, and there are no efforts 
being made to gag anybody. You could sit 
down this afternoon with Secretary Matthews 
and get an answer to any question you want- 
ed to propound, and on that information 
you could then come before the committee 
and submit a case that would justify or 
not justify an investigation. 

What we are doing here is fishing in the 
open for a whole lot of information that we 
could get in 10 minutes’ conversation with 
the Secretary. 

Senator KNOWLAND. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
new my request. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there any comment from 


you gentlemen on the right here who have 
been s ? 
Sena KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, I came 


in a little late, and I do not know whether 
this has been discussed or not, but after all, 
is not this a matter that is being investi- 
gated and in particular pertains to the House 
of Representatives? That is where the 
whole matter took place, 
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Senator Brinces. That is not Senator 
KNOWLAND’S motion. Why do you not state 
your motion again? 

Senator KEFAUVER. Iam sorry, but I would 
appreciate if he stated it again. 

Senator KNowLanp. My motion was that 
the Secretary of the Navy be invited to ap- 
pear before the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee in executive session relative to the 
pending nomination of the Chief of Naval 
Operations. 

Senator KEFAUVER. May I ask, Senator 
KNOWLAND, if you say that it was relative 
to Admiral Sherman or whether we are going 
to try to go into this matter that the House 
is going to go into? 

I served in the House of Representatives, 
and we never did think very highly of the 
Senate’s taking up something that particu- 
larly affected the House, and I know those 
gentlemen over there on the Armed Services 
Committee are fully capable of taking care 
of it themselves. 

Senator KNnowtanp. I do not intend to 
press for an investigation of the unification 
fight that went on in the House. I do not 
intend to press for the investigation they 
are conducting, as I understand it from the 
newspapers, on the state of our defenses. 

The Senate has a peculiar responsibility 
in confirmations which the House does not 
have. 

Just a few months ago, the mame of Ad- 
miral Denfeld was sent before the commit- 
tee for a 4-year term, and within a few 
months of that time, having been recom- 
mended to us, and we having confirmed him, 
he was summarily removed. 

A new nomination has been sent to us. 
The questions that I want to ask, I believe, 
are pertinent to the subject under discus- 
sion, and I make the request as a member 
of the Senate Armed Services Committee, 
having a peculiar responsibility not only in 
the matter of confirmation under the Con- 
stitution, which the House does not have, but 
also in our coequal responsibilities under the 
Constitution of the United States for pro- 
viding for the national defense and the sup- 
port of the armed forces. 

Senator KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
one further observation. I have never 
known—of course, we have very frequent 
examples or occasions where some member 
of the Cabinet, a high Government official 
whom we may like or not like—he is dis- 
missed from the Government service, and 
then his successor is nominated. 

I have never known of Congress or the 
Senate to go into the question of what hap- 
pened leading up to the letting out or to the 
resignation of the previous official in connec- 
tion with whether the new man is fit or not 
fit to hold the particular position. 

It seems to me that we are going pretty far 
afteld, unless this is to be directed at the 
matter of fitness of Admiral Sherman, and I 
have not heard anybody raise any question 
about his ability or his training or his 
character. 

The CHAIRMAN. I will have no objection 
to calling the Secretary, calling Secretary 
Matthews, up here, if it is confined entirely 
to the fitness of Admiral Sherman. 

My point is that we ought not to have the 
fitness of Admiral Sherman used as a pretext 
to launch an investigation without our for- 
mally agreeing to an investigation in this 
committee. 

There is no use talking, Senator KNOWLAND, 
from the very articles that he has read, shows 
that the purpose of calling Secretary Mat- 
thews is to launch an investigation into the 
alleged breach of trust on the part of the 
Navy to the effect that if Navy officers testi- 
fied certain ways, contrary, perhaps, to the 
thought of the Navy, there would be re- 
prisals, and that is the sole purpose of Sen- 
ator KNOWLAND’s wanting Secretary Matthews 
up here. 

I think Senator KNow Lanp will admit that. 
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Senator KNOwLAND. No, that is not the sole 
reason, I respectfully suggest, Mr. Chairman; 
I have stated my position that I think that 
all of us, as members of this committee, have 
a responsibility to discharge to the Armed 
Services Committee, and to the defense of 
this country, and I do not take a second 
place to anyone on this committee in being 
interested in the maintenance of the armed 
services of the United States. 

I have tried to the best of my ability to 
do so, and in the discharge of that responsi- 
bility I believe I am entitled to direct some 
pertinent questions to the Secretary, and I 
want to know if, as a member of this com- 
mittee, I am to be denied this opportunity. 

The CHARMAN. I want to reiterate my own 
point that if the committee wants to vote for 
an investigation into the circumstances sur- 
rounding the removal of Admiral Denfeld 
from the post of Chief of Naval Operations, 
that is one thing. 3 

If they want to inquire into the fitness of 
Admiral Sherman, that is another thing, but 
let us have a frank statement of what the 
committee is to do, and not use the qualifi- 
cations of Admiral Sherman to indirectly 
launch an investigation into something that 
the committee has not directly authorized. 

Senator CHAPMAN. Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAmMAN. Senator CHAPMAN. 

Senator CHAPMAN. Did I correctly under- 
stand that the distinguished Senator from 
New Hampshire intends to raise the question 
as to whether a vacancy exists in this office? 

Senator Bripces. Well, very frankly, let me 
tell thé distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tucky that I have an opinion which raised 
that question. I do not think—certainly, I 
am not going to press it at this point, so I 
will not raise that question. 

The CHARMAN, That is settled. 

Senator Brinces. But I believe in the minds 
of some people there may be a small ques- 
tion, but there is some question about it. 

The CHAIRMAN. I think that is sound. I 

think some people do question it, but you 
do not intend to raise that question? 

Senator BRIDGES. No. 

Senator CHAPMAN. No. 

The CHARMAN. Are there any other re- 
marks? Senator JoHNson, what is your 
thought on this matter? 

Senator JoRNSoON. Mr. Chairman, I think 
every member of the committee ought to have 
the right to ask any questions of any proper 
people concerning the fitness and qualifica- 
tions of Admiral Sherman. 

I feel very much as the chairman does that 
if Senator KNOwLAND and some other mem- 
bers want to go into the Denfeld case, I have 
no objection to their doing that. 

The CHAMAN. That is right. 

Senator JoHnson. I do not want them to 
use me, put me at a table and bring their 
photographers and their newspaper re- 
porters, and let me participate and provide a 
forum for going off on a tangent on an 
entirely different matter. 

The CHARMAN. That is right. 

Senator JoHnson. If they want informa- 
tion, Senator KNowLAND could call the Secre- 
tary of the Navy and invite Senator BRIDGES 
around to his office, and I am sure the Secre- 
tary of the Navy will answer any questions 
they may want to ask him. If he does not 
answer them, then he may want to come 
before the committee and ask the committee 
to summon the Secretary up here. But so 
far as I am concerned, I am satisfied with 
the qualifications of Admiral Sherman, his 
fitness. 

I am ready to vote now. If some other 
Senator is not, I have no objection to his 
pursuing any inquiries-he wants to, but I 
served as a member of the House long enough 
to know that the chairman, the very able 
chairman, of that committee is not going to 
have to rely on a single member of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee to protect 
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himself from any injustices that may have 
been done to him, and so far as I am con- 
cerned, I do not know what kind of commit- 
ments were made to the House committee, 
I do not know what statements the chair- 
man of that committee made to the naval 
Officers testifying, but whatever they were, 
I am sure that before this session is over 
with, Chairman Vinson will be perfectly able 
to take care of any commitments he made, 
and any commitments anybody else made. 

So far as I am concerned, if you want to 
have the Secretary up here to testify on the 
qualifications and the fitness of Admiral 
Sherman, I am ready to send for him now. 
If you want to have him up here to use us as a 
sounding board and publicity forum to per- 
haps attack some branch of the service or 
to go into this unification field, I am 
against it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator HUNT? 

Senator Hunt. Mr. Chairman, I am rather 
discouraged that this matter has opened up 
again. To my way of thinking, the Navy, 
especially, has been ridiculous in a situation, 
and I had hoped that they would let up; and 
apparently they have not. 

Secondly, the Army also has, of course, 
taken some criticism, as well as the Air Corps; 
in fact, the whole United States Armed Serv- 
ices have been in a bad light, as has Congress, 
too, from this situation. 

Now, I cannot see that any good purpose 
would be served by having the Secretary 
come up, providing questions are absolutely 
limited to the fitness of Admiral Sherman, 
for there has been no evidence to the 
contrary. 

If we, in our own minds, had some doubt 
as to the fitness of Admiral Sherman, then 
I would, perhaps, be the first to suggest that 
we have the Secretary come up and appear 
before us, but I am very reluctant, Mr. Chair- 
man, to see this whole question of unifica- 
tion opened up and battled against, because 
in the last analysis, the question is, Who is 
going to run the Army and the Navy, the 
Congress or the Navy? 

The CHAIRMAN, The civilian or military. 

Senator Hunt. My position on this would 
necessarily have to be, Mr. Chairman, that I 
would now oppose the request of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from California, but it 
is discouraging to see it come up. 

Secondly, though, I would need to have 
some qualifications with reference to the 
invitation, namely, that they be limited to 
the qualifications of Admiral Sherman. 

The CHAIRMAN. In other words, you would 
have no objection to the Secretary's testify- 
ing exclusively to the fitness of Admiral 
Sherman? 

Senator Hunt. Absolutely not. 

The CHARMAN. But you do not want to 
have it come up and start an investigation 
into a matter that the committee has not 
ordered, an investigation to be had which 
was not ordered. 

Now, I would suggest to Senator Know- 
Lanp—he is perfectly within his rights in 
wanting, if he wants an investigation into 
the removal of Admiral Denfeld—to say so, 
and submit it to the committee, in which 
event, call all the witnesses who are pertinent 
to that inquiry. 

I want it distinctly understood that my 
whole opposition to the procedure that has 
been embodied in this motion is because I 
think that what will happen is that we will 
do very little about finding out anything 
about the fitness of Admiral Sherman, but 
will devote ourselves almost exclusively to an 
investigation into the circumstances con- 
cerning the removal of Admiral Denfeld, and 
if that is to be the purpose of it, that is to 
be the result of it, then we ought to have this 
clearly put before the committee, and vote 
on that as a separate matter. 

Senator KNOWLAND. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to say for the last time, I do not believe the 
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Chairman has any right to question the mo- 
tives of the Senator from California for the 
reasons that he wants the Secretary of the 
Navy here in order to properly, Mr. Chair- 
man, inform himself on the discharge of his 
duties as a member of the committee. 

I shall not serve any longer as a member 
of the committee if I am to be gagged in the 
questions that I can ask the Secretary of the 
Navy or any other witness before this com- 
mittee. 

I shall not under any circumstances bind 
myself to limit myself to any particular 
questions when the Secretary is here. I shall 
ask him questions which I believe to be per- 
tinent to the issue; I shall only ask him 
questions that I believe to be pertinent to 
the issue. 

The CHAIRMAN. What issue? 

Senator KNOwWLAND. To the issue of a va- 
cancy in the office of Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, and to the defense of this Nation. 

The Cuamman. That is what I thought. 

Senator KNowLAND. And when the answers 
are given, I shall then make up my mind, as 
other Senators are entitled to do, as to 
whether the answers are satisfactory or 
whether at that time to press for a further 
inquiry. 

I have no present intention of pressing for 
a full-dress inquiry, but I am not going to 
agree to be bound and gagged as a member 
of this committee, and if an effort is made 
to do so, I shall tender my resignation as a 
member of the Armed Services Committee 
of the Senate of the United States. 

The CHamman,. Well, if there is anybody 
who has ever been bound and gagged on 
this committee during either the term of 
my predecessor or myself, so far as I can 
recall, I do not know of such incident. 

Let me say, so long as you have raised this 
question, that this is the only major com- 
mittee of the Senate that stands seven to 
six. 
The chairman of this committee has been 
asked several times if he wanted an eight- 
to-five committee. lt is very nice to have 
a majority sitting on your own side that you 
can usually get on matters of this or similar 
types to agree on with you. Every chairman 
likes to have a good, big bunch of support 
that under normal conditions he can call on. 

As late as 2 weeks ago this chairman said, 
no, he would stand on his seven-six propo- 
sition, and the eight-to-five proposition went 
to the Committee on Finance, so I just want 
to let you know that the chairman of this 
committee has leaned over backwards to 
give the minority party the fullest repre- 
sentation possible on this committee, and 
sometimes he has been criticized by some of 
his colleagues for that attitude. 

Certainly, in view of that fact, you can- 
not say there has been any partisanship or 
gagging or anything else, because the record 
shows that the chairman has tried to keep 
this on a thoroughly bipartisan and fair 
basis. 

Further than that, Senator Carn came to 
the chairman and said he would like to 
serve on this committee, and I told him if 
he was a military man, we would be de- 
lighted to have him, but I have no say on it, 
but I would not do anything in the caucus 
to prevent him from getting a place on this 
committee, although I would like very much 
to have had in some cases a little more mem- 
bership of my own party on it, so that when 
you make the charge that there has been 
some attempt to gag anybody here, the 
facts refute it completely. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Mr. Chairman, in the 
instauce 

The CHamMAN. Let me finish. Further- 
more, all the personnel thet were appointed 
by my predecessor, to the last stenographer, 
have been kept right on the pay roll here. 
How many other committces have kept them? 
They have wiped them out in practically 
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every other committee in the Congress. I 
have appointed not one single expert. 

Senator Gurney. That is because the 

The CHARMAN. Because what? It is be- 
cause the chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee has had more consideration for 
his colleagues in the other party than any 
other chairmen have had who have come 
into power since the Eighty-first Congress, 
and I expect to get kicked overboard for it 
if the circumstances ever change, and to get 
no consideration at all. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Mr. Chairman, may I 
say, with a smile, and with the utmost sin- 
cerity, that with one exception in the 5 years 
that I have served on this committee, and the 
Committee on Naval Affairs before it, where 
you and I were members, that I have never 
heard a partisan vote. There was only one 
place where there might be said to be 
partisanship. 

Now, I have just one more suggestion to 
make. In the interests of the committee as 
a whole, and since this is a public session, I 
want to make this further observation: a 
Member of the Senate, a member of the com- 
mittee, has made a request. I hope that that 
request will be granted. He has stated that 
he would be agreeable, and we all expect that 
when the Secretary of the Navy appears, that 
it will be in executive session here. When 
the Secretary of the Navy comes, and I hope 
he is asked to come at 2 o'clock this after- 
noon or earlier, the committee can, if any 
member asks a question that is deemed un- 
wise, improper, or anything else, have the 
vote in executive session on the question of 
the member. The member can then deter- 
mine what he wants to do about it. 

The CuHamman. Senator SALTONSTALL, may 
I interrupt you just long enough to say 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I am through. 

The CHAIRMAN (continuing). That is an 
impractical procedure. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Let us have the Sec- 
retary of the Navy come here without a for- 
mal vote, divided as to whether he should or 
should not come, and then argue out these 
questions in executive session privately when 
he comes. 

The CHamman. I do not think we have 
made our point clear, Senator SALTONSTALL. 
I have no objection to the Secretary of the 
Navy's coming. I have no objection to the 
committee's going fully into the removal of 
Admiral Denfeld, if that is what the com- 
mittee wants to do. 

What I object to is calling the Secretary 
ostensibly on the question of the fitness of 
Admiral Sherman, and then having an in- 
vestigation into the removal of Admiral 
Denfeld. 

If Senator Ko WLAN D will amend his mo- 
tion so as to say that an investigation should 
be had into the removal of Admiral Denfeld, 
and that the Secretary of the Navy be called 
as the first witness, why, then, that will be 
one thing. But, for heaven’s sake, let us not 
be so childish as to suppose that if we call 
the Secretary of the Navy up here in refer- 
ence to the fitness of Admiral Sherman that 
it ts going to stop there and we are not going 
to have that investigation, because that is 
silly. 

we might as well be frank about it, and 
tell the American people what we are going 
to investigate, and with no disrespect to 
anyone, because it is probably unintentional, 
but, in my opinion, this is a procedure that 
takes on the character of a subterfuge rather 
than a frank, open attack on the removal of 
Denfeld, if that is what is to be examined 
into. 

Senator KNOwLaNn. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
new my motion, in view of the chairman's 
statement. 


The CHARMAN. Will you state it again? 

Senator KNOWIAN D. My motion is that the 
Secretary of the Navy be invited to attend a 
session of the Armed Services Committee of 
the Senate of the United States on the pend- 
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ing question of the nomination of a new 
Chief of Naval Operations. 

The CHARMAN. Is that all? 

Senator KNOWLAND. In executive session. 

The CHAIRMAN. You want it confined to 
that? 

Senator Knowtanp. No; and I do not in- 
tend to be gagged or confined in the ques- 
tions that I shall ask the Secretary at that 
time. I will not ask any questions which 
I do not believe are pertinent. 

The CHAIRMAN. For the reasons that I have 
already stated, I cannot go along with you 
on that, If you had made it to investigate 
Denfeld or to pass on the fitness of Admiral 
Sherman, I would probably ride along with 
you. 

Now, there are 10 of us present here, and 
we cannot vote any proxies on this thing, 
because I do not think it would be fair to 
have those who have not heard the discus- 
sion cast a vote one way or the other. Is 
that agreeable to the committee? 

Senator Bripces. All right. 

The CHAIRMAN. All right. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The CLERK., Mr. RUSSELL? 

The CHAIRMAN. Absent. 

The CLERK. Senator BYRD? 

The CHAIRMAN. Absent. 


The CLERK. Senator JOHNSON? 
Senator JOHNSON. No. 

The CLERK. Mr. KEFAUVER? 
Senatcr KEFAUVER. No. 

The CLERK. Mr. HUNT? 
Senator Hunt. No. 

The CLERK. Mr. BRIDGES? 


Senator Gurney. Aye. 

The CLERK, Mr. SALTONSTALL? 
Senator SALTONSTALL, Aye. 
The CLERK. Mr. MORSE? 
Senator Morse. Aye. 

The CLERK. Mr. KNOWLAND? 
Senator KNOWLAND. Aye. 


Senator KNOWLAND. I might say Mr. Chair- 
man, with reference to Senator Carn, while 
he bas been assigned to the committee by 
the Republican conference, he has not yet 
been formally elected by the Senate which, 
I assume, will be done today. 

The CHAIRMAN. If he is not elected today, 
Senator Know .anp, please tell him that we 
would be delighted to have him sit with the 
committee, pending his confirmation, and 
so far as I am concerned, he could actually 
vote, although it would 

The CLERK. Voting in the affirmative are 
Mr. 

The Cuarrman. What is the total? 

The CLERK. Five and five. 

The CHARMAN. The motion having failed 
for want of a majority, there is nothing be- 
fore the committee in reference thereto. 

Senator KNowtanp. Mr. Chairman, I mere- 
ly wish to state that at the earliest opportu- 
nity when we have a full meeting of the 
committee, I shall renew my motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator KNOWLAND, you 
are perfectly at liberty to do that. 

In the meantime, the chairman, with the 
greatest affection and respect, and with no 
desire to short-circuit your intentions and 
desires, would like very much if you would 
explore this matter somewhat in a pre- 
liminary way with Secretary Matthews, and 
then, as a result of your exploration, you 
have some facts to present before us, you 
might pick up some support that in the 
present situation is not available. 

In other words, if a prima facie case can 
be made out justifying some investigation as 
a result of your talk with Secretary Mat- 
thews, that would be one thing; but so far 
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as I know we have not got anything to go 
on at all at the moment, excepting some- 
thing that appeared in the paper. 

Senator GURNEY. Mr. Chairman, I would 
just like to say this: I do want to get more 
information myself on the Navy and other 
departments of the Defense Establishment, 
not necessarily affecting the way I would 
vote on the nomination of Admiral Sherman. 

I regret the decision of the committee this 
morning, for it has turned down the re- 
quest of a member of the committee to have 
& witness come before the committee, 

Senator BR mrs. Mr. Chairman, I regret 
the action of the committee. I think it is 
the first time—certainly in 14 years—that it 
has happened, and it is a very regrettable 


I believe the chairman said that when Ad- 
miral Sherman was here before that we would 
have an opportunity to question Admiral 
Sherman before we voted. I would like to 
ask him some questions. May I ask when he 
will come? 

The CHAIRMAN. Admiral Sherman? We 
have had him here. Do you want him back 
again? 

Senator Barwces. When I asked the other 
day, you said we would have an opportunity 
to question him before we voted. 

The Cuarrman. Do you want him back? 

Senator BRIDGES. Yes. 

Senator KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, I think 
no one wants to prevent Senator KNOwLAND 
or anyone else from going into any matters 
affecting Admiral Sherman, and I wonder if 
we would have the chairman plan to have 
Mr. Matthews come up at the same time 
that Admiral Sherman does, to ask him any 
questions. 

The CHARMAN. I have no objection into 
inquiries into Admiral Sherman's fitness. I 
have no objection to an inquiry into Admiral 
Denfeld. All I want to do is not to get one 
done under the pretext that we are doing 
something else, that is all. 

If the motion and intent, and my opinion, 
is to inquire into the removal of Admiral 
Denfeld, then we ought to be frank enough 
to say so and vote on it. 

We ought not to do the inquiring under 
the pretext of inquiring into the fitness of 
Admiral Sherman. 

Now, gentlemen, to end this on a pleasanter 
note, I have a communication from the Sec- 
retary of Defense. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Brmces. What date will we have 
Admiral Sherman up here? 

The CHARMAN. Today is what, Thursday? 

Senator Bripcks. Any day except Monday 
would be all right. 

Senator CHAPMAN. You said Thursday, the 
19th, to vote on confirmation. 

Senator KNOWTAND. I might say when we 
agreed to the 19th, you recall that Senator 
Byrd said he was perfectly willing for any 
other inquiry to go ahead, and it seems to me 
that they have changed the rules a little 
in the middle of the game. 

The CHARMAN. He said to give you time 
to look into it, Senator. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I would like to make 
a motion while we have the full group here. 

The Cuamman. I am going to try to do it 
for Monday next. 

Senator Brinces. Monday is the one day I 
cannot be here. 

The CHAmNMAN. How about Tuesday? 

Senator CHAPMAN. I will not be here. If 
you will vote by proxy, I am ready to vote on 
Admiral Sherman. 

Senator Brivces. We will just ask him a 
few questions. 

Senator CHAPMAN. All right. 

The CHamman. Is Tuesday all right for 
everybody? Well, Tuesday at 10:30—let me 
change that to say that we will make it 
Tuesday sometime either in the morning 
or the afternoon. 
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Senator SALTONSTALL. I would like to make 
a motion to invite the Secretary of the Navy, 
Mr. Matthews, to come before this committee 
in executive session to give the committee 
what information he desires concerning the 
Navy, its physical condition, its morale, and 
any other matters he may care to discuss 
with the committee. 

I make that motion that he come at the 
earliest possible moment at a convenient 
time, mutually convenient to him and to the 
committee. 

The CuamMan. Will you allow me to in- 
terrupt you? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Yes, sir. 

The CuHamman. The chairman was going 
to, as soon as these nominations were out 
of the way, and after some preliminary con- 
tact with the Defense Department, ask the 
Army, the Navy, and the Air Force to come 
before us on three separate days, tell us 
what they had, what they did not have, and 
what they needed primarily, and give us the 
picture of all three services. 

If you will allow me, Senator SALTONSTALL, 

I think your inquiry is right along that line, 
and I would like to arrange it all first tenta- 
tively, and then ask the committee when 
they wanted these gentlemen to appear, and 
to have the fullest attendance possible when 
we have these recitals, hear these recitals. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Now, I say, I make 
that motion, very frankly out here because 
I was very much disturbed by the vote on 
the other questfon. 

The CHARMAN. So was I. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Regarding personali- 
ties and everything, and I hate to see this 
committee get into partisanship and per- 
sonalities. 

I cannot see—I say this in an open ses- 
sion, I know, but I asked for it in executive 
session—I cannot see why any member of 
this committee from my past experience of 
5 years, can be refused to ask the Secretary 
of the Navy or any other secretary any ques- 
tions that he thinks may be pertinent. 

Now that necessarily may involve some of 
the questio-:s that we have been previously 
discussing. Naturally it does in connection 
with the morale of the Navy. 

That does not lead to any, 

The CHAIRMAN, Senator SALTONSTALL, you 
are absolutely right on that. Nobody on this 
committee wants to stop any man from 
asking any questions. What we are doing 
here is asking whether the committee wants 
to investigate the Denfeld matter or whether 
it does not want to investigate it. That is 
all. 

Senator SALTONSTALL, I say to you very 
frankly I do not want to investigate the 
Denfeld matter, so far as I know, on any 
information I have at the present time. 

Now, you know and I know, Mr. Chairman, 
that there is no pertinency to questions or 
discussions, either on the floor or in commit- 
tee—sometimes some of the questions seem 
so far from the point that it becomes very 
discouraging. There is no man who gets 
more discouraged than your good self, be- 
cause I have seen you shift from one place 
to another and smoke unlighted cigarettes, 
and so on, as you are doing now. [Laughter.] 

All I say is that it seems to me that we 
get off on a bit of a sidetrack and get in- 
volved in personalities and partisanship and 
everything else on what seems to me to be a 
perfectly reasonable request that, as we tie 
it up with a confirmation of a very high- 
type gentleman whom we expect to confirm 
for a very high-type office 

The CHAIRMAN. That is Just what I want to 
prevent. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Now, Senator KNow- 
LAND is entitled to ask any questions that 
he wants in this room, rather than in his 
own office, I am interested in the answers, 
and you are interested in the answers, as a 
member of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, and it seems to me that if we brush 
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aside these sidetracks down which we have 
gone on a 5-to-5 vote, and say to ourselves, 
Mr. Matthews is coming before this commit- 
tee sooner or later; he is coming in execu- 
tive session; we are all entitled at that time 
to ask him questions, 

The CHAIRMAN. Why should he come in an 
executive session? Why not in the open? 
What is there to hide? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. There is nothing to 
hide, but I should suppose that the matters 
of the boilers of the Navy and the guns of 
the Navy, and the condition of its air- 
craft 

The CHAIRMAN., We are not going into 
that in this hearing, as I understand it. 

Senator SALTONSTALL, When Mr. Matthews 
comes up here to discuss the physical con- 
ditions of the Navy, we are going to go into 
those questions. 

The CHRaRMAN. You mean Friday? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I do not Know when 
you will bring Mr. Matthews before us. 

The CHARMAN. What did we just vote on 
here, Tuesday? If I understand it, Mr. Mat- 
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of that kind, and he will have to bring the 
big staff up here, because he will not be in a 
position to answer those questions. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Well, maybe I do not 
make myself clear. All I am trying to say is 
that any member of this committee, when 
Mr. Matthews comes, sooner.or later, and he 
is bound to come before the session is over, 
and I hope in executive session, we can feel 
free to ask him any involved or detailed 
questions, questions that he can give the an- 
swers to in executive session, which answers 
he cannot give in open session. 

All I am trying to do at this time is trying 
to face the realities, as I see them, and to 
eliminate this difficulty into which we may 
have gotten ourselves which, I feel, is most 
unfortunate. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is unfortunate, I agree 
with you, and nobody regrets it more than 
the chairman. I think it probably will be 
blown up out of all proportions to what is 
involved. 

The real question here is this: If the com- 
mittee desires to go into the fitness of Ad- 
miral Sherman, all right. If the committee 
desires to go into the removal of Admiral 
Denfeld, all right. 

But let us have a clear-cut understanding 
of what it is that the committee wants to 
do, that is all. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Is there not one 
more question? 

Senator KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, just to 
get the thing behind us, why does not the 
chairman ask Mr, Matthews to come up with 
Admiral Sherman, to be on hand, if anybody 
wants to ask him any questions about Ad- 
miral Sherman's fitness or qualifications? 
He will then be here. 

The CHARMAN. All right; we will do that, 

Senator Kerauver. At the same time Ad- 
miral Sherman comes. 

Senator CHAPMAN, At the time you invite 
the Secretary to come on those other days, 
we can go into ail these things about Senator 
SALTONSTALL’s remarks about which he has 
spoken, the boilers and the physical condi- 
tion of the Navy and everything else. 

You do not mean to do that on Friday? 

Senator SaLTONSTALL. I would assume when 
Mr. Matthews was here and opened himse 
to questions on any questions, such as 
whether Admiral Sherman received a high- 
school education or not, that we would be 
entitled to ask him any questions we wanted 
to when that came up? 

The CHAIRMAN, Sure. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, I am glad to 
hear you say that you intend to bring the 
Secretaries up here. I understand that in- 
cludes the Secretary of Defense. 

I want to say, and I am sure that the Sen- 
ators from California, and I know the Sen- 
ators irom Washington, and my own col- 
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league, agree that there is great concern all 
along the Pacific seaboard concerning our 
defenses, and a great fear has developed 
among our people in the West that we are 
not in a defensible position. At least, they 
want some assurance that we are, if we are, 
and they want some steps taken to correct 
the situation if we are not, Mr. Chairman. 

We have had this very unfortunate rumor 
that has spread all over the West, which 
apparently came from some person within 
the Air Force, that the Air Force believed 
that Seattle, for example, was not defensible, 
even to the point of scaring the people into 
the thought that our defense plants, includ- 
ing the Beeing plants, would have to be 
moved inland. 

Now, that is a shocking thing, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. I have seen some mail 
about it myself. 

Senator Morse. I want to announce now 
that when we have the Secretaries before us, 
including the Secretary of Defense, that I 
am going to pursue that matter in minute 
detail because I do not want to see the peo- 
ple of the west coast confronted with a 
terrific fear that has been stirred up out 
there just because somebody spoke out of 
turn down in the air branch of the services, 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Morse, I am glad 
you brought that up. I wonder if the com- 
mittee—I know the committee will—but I 
would like to put it this way—allow the 
chairman to take up this whole question of 
defense with the Military Establishment 
from top to bottom, and try to arrange a 
series of hearings or briefings or whatever 
they may be called, that will give us an over- 
all picture of the whole show, some of which 
obviously will have to be done at the Penta- 
gon, where they have the maps and data. 

I have already done some work on it, but 
I hope that the committee will not find 
fault with the chairman in trying to ar- 
range it as the facts that come to his atten- 
tion seem best calculated to give the com- 
mittee the information that it desires on the 
whole picture. 

Senator Morse. I appreciate what you will 
do in regard to that. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Chairman, this 
meeting on next Tuesday with Admiral Sher- 
man and Mr, Matthews on hand to answer 
any questions relative to his qualifications 
and what not, would that be an open 
meeting? 

The CHAIRMAN. What will be the wishes 
of the committee? 

Senator Kerauver. I think it ought to be. 

Senator Jounson. Mr. Chairman, I think 
we are going to do and are doing the Navy 
a great injustice. I think we are doing 
Admiral Sherman a great injustice. I 
think we are doing the House commit- 
tee a great injustice by coming in here 
and using Admiral Sherman’s nomination 
to provide a forum each day on some- 
thing that has no relationship to his fitness 
and his qualifications; and the thing I 
would like to do—I do not want to deprive 
any colleague of mine of asking any ques- 
tions that he wants to ask on the subject 
pending before us; I do not know that I want 
to deprive him of a full-scale or full-dress in- 
vestigation on this Denfeld matter. I think 
we ought to take one at a time. 

The CHAIRMAN, That is right. 

Senator JoHnson. I wish the Chairman 
would find it possible at 2 o’clock this after- 
noon to bring the Secretary of the Navy and 
Admiral Sherman into this room and say, 
“We do not want this man,” or “We do 
want this man.” 

We can confirm the head of the Munitions 
Board and the Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy and everything else without any de- 
bate, but here is a man who has had a long 
and faithful record and each morning we 
come up here and debate it and make the 
headlines for another day, and I think we 
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could get it all over with by bringing the 
Secretary up here and bringing the Admiral 
up here, and any member of the committee 
who wants to ask any questions concerning 
his qualifications or his fitness or anything 
else he wants to ask, do so, and if we think 
that using the nomination for some other 
purpose is being done, why, we can make 
our wishes known, and let the public judge 
at that time. Why do we not meet at 2 
o'clock this aftérnoon and bring both of 
them in here? 

The CHARMAN, Senator Johnson, I am re- 
luctant to add anything to what you have 
said or prolong this discussion, but if I can 
be completely nonpartisan and objective 
solely for the interests of our country, I think 
unwittingly, and I know it is completely un- 
wittingly and unintentionally, we are doing 
quite a disservice to Admiral Sherman and 
to the Navy in particular by pursuing the 
matter in the fashion that we are going 
about it. 

Now, I have not the slightest objection to 
an inquiry into whether these officers are 
gagged or are not, or whether Denfeld should 
or should not have been removed, or whether 
he was treated fairly. 

I have my own opinion about it, but I have 
no objection to having the facts brought 
out. But I do feel that in the pursuit of that 
we ought to keep that separate from whether 
or no Admiral Forrest Sherman, who has 
been nominated and has served for several 
months under very difficult circumstances, 
because he is in there under very great diffi- 
culties—we might as well face it—with some 
dissension down below him, I think the long- 
er we postpone his confirmation the longer 
we do the cause of national defense immense 
and irreparable harm, 

I would rather confirm him and have Sen- 
ator KNOWLAND say he wants to go into the 
removal of Admiral Denfeld and the gagging 
of these officers, and put that proposition on 
the table, and I believe it would command 
a lot of support; but as for myself, in order 
to state it once again, I hate to see Admiral 
Sherman caught in-between these opposing 
forces, and the Navy and everybody and 
eve’ else suffer. 

aiken ips to go along with any investi- 
gation that the committee wants, but I 
would like to see Admiral Sherman excul- 

ated. 

F Will 2 o'clock this afternoon suit you if I 
can arrange it? Shall it be open or execu- 
tive? All right, it will be open and we will 
meet at 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m., the committee 
adjourned to reconvene at 2 o'clock p. m, 
of the same day.) 


(Afternoon session, 2:05 p. m.) 


The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Secretary, I wonder if 
you and Admiral Sherman would take seats 
side by side over there. 

Gentlemen, in order to be perfectly fair, I 
do not know how long this hearing will last, 
but the chairman will be compelled to termi- 
nate it at 4 o’clock due to the fact that be- 
fore he was obliged to call this meeting, he 
had made a previous engagement to be in 
Baltimore, and will have to recess it at that 
time. 

Senator Know1anp, I would like you to 
know that in advance. 

Senator KNowLanD. If we have not fin- 
ished, we can always take it up again. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is what I wanted to 
say, that the meeting will have to be termi- 
nated at 4 o’clock. 

While we are waiting, I would like to say 
that Senator Carn, of Washington, has been 
nominated as a member of the Armed Sery- 
ices Committee; the Senate has acted upon 
that nomination, and we are very glad to 
have you, Senator. 

Senator Carn. Thank you, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. We know you have had 
quite extensive experience in the last World 
War, which is a fine qualification. 
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We are happy to have you here. We are all 
interested in promoting the defense of our 


country, and we are glad to have you helping 


us. 
Senator Cam. I am glad to be here. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there is anything we 
can do to help you make your service on 
the committee pleasant, as well as to get you 
any information you would like to have, why, 
we will be very glad to try to get it for you. 

Senator Catn. I appreciate that very much. 

The CHAIRMAN, I think we might proceed. 

I would like to make a short statement, 
that we had quite a discussion this morning 
over a variety of subjects having to do with 
top personnel in the Navy Department. 

Shortly before we recessed, it was proposed 
that we ask the Secretary and Admiral Sher- 
man if they found it convenient to come 
before the committee at 2 o’clock this after- 
noon. I communicated immediately with 
the Secretary and Admiral Sherman, and am 
happy to have them here, and they were 
very willing and anxious to come if the com- 
mittee wanted them. 

The pending matter before us is the con- 
firmation of Admiral Forrest Sherman to be 
the Chief of Naval Operations. 

I would like to have you make any state- 
ment you care to make, Mr. Secretary, in 
regard to that matter. 


STATEMENT OH HON. FRANCIS P. MATTHEWS, 
SECRETARY OF THE NAVY, ACCOMPANIED BY 
ADMIRAL FORREST P. SHERMAN, NOMINEE TO BE 
CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS, DEPARTMENT OF 
THE NAVY 


Secretary MATTHEWS. Mr, Chairman and 
members of the committee, it is a little bit 
difficult, under the circumstances, to know 
just where to start on that subject. I do not 
know just what is the question at issue. 

The CHAIRMAN, Well, the question at issue, 
immediately at issue, is, at least, the qualifi- 
cations of Admiral Sherman, in your judg- 
ment, to be Chief of Naval Operations. 

We would like to have your opinion as to 
his qualifications to occupy one of the very 
most important posts in this whole Govern- 
ment, either civilian or military. 

Secretary MATTHEWS. Well, I suppose that 
I probably could throw the best light on the 
question by reciting to the committee how 
it happened that I recommended him to the 
President for this post. 

As the committee knows, I was before the 
committee in May on a question of my own 
nomination for the position of Secretary of 
the Navy, and I assumed the duties of that 
office on May 25 of this year. 

When I took the office of the Secretary of 
the Navy, I came into it inexperienced in any 
technical knowledge of the affairs of the 
Navy, and at the time and under the circum- 
stances that I assumed office, there were two 
live questions being discussed: One was the 
cancellation of the construction of the so- 
called supercarrier, that was a very live ques- 
tion; and another question which was a very 
live question was the question of unification, 

I personally had no thorough knowledge 
of the unification or what it was, other than 
the average citizen would have who reads 
the newspapers and a lawyer might have 
because of his special interest in legislation. 

I had never read the bill. I recognized 
that in assuming the office of Secretary of 
the Navy under the circumstances, that the 
question of unification was a very important 
one, and that it would be my duty to myself 
and to my office, to my country, to inform 
myself accurately on unification as best I 
could. 

So I immediately started to study the 
question, and to that end I secured copies 
of the reports of the hearings on the Unifica- 
tion Act of 1947 from the committee in the 
House and the committee in the Senate and 
proceeded to start to read them and study 
them. 

The first thing that challenged my atten- 
tion was that Secretary Forrestal had ap- 
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pointed a man named Sherman to work with 
@ man appointed by Secretary Patterson by 
the name of Norstad to draft the bill, the 
unification bill, and I pursued that subject 
and discovered that the bill which was finally 
introduced into Congress was substantially 
the bill which these two men had drafted. 

Then by reason of the fact that Admiral 
Sherman was a naval officer I wanted to see 
what he thought about unification, and so 
the first thing I did was to read what he 
said in the record, the statements that he 
made and the testimony he offered and his 
answers to the various questions that were 
put to him, and I was impressed by the fact 
that he understood what unification was all 
about, he understood the implications from 
the standpoint of national defense, and he 
understood its application to the Navy, and 
it was evident that he was an accomplished 
naval officer. 

So I thought to myself that this would be 
an opportunity for me to get a man who 
could help me very much in familiarizing 
myself with unification, and so I made in- 
quiry about where Admiral Sherman was, 
and I found that he was in command of a 
task force in the Mediterranean, and then 
I made inquiry about him and discovered 
that some people did not like him, many 
people did like him, but I found that with- 
out exception everybody felt that he was an 
able officer, able naval officer, and that he 
was a man of obvious intellectuality, and so 
at that time I realized that by reason of his 
absence in the Mediterranean I would not 
have the privilege of conferring with him, 
and I continued in the performance of my 
duties. 

Then in the course of time, as I inquired 
about Admiral Sherman, I found, as I say, 
that those who ought to know were of the 
opinion that he was a very able naval officer. 

In the course of time—I do not know how 
much you want me to tell about this. 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, we want just a sum- 
mary of what your opinion of him is based 
upon, your own observation, and such other 
researches as you made as to his fitness for 
the post; at least, that is all I want. 

Secretary MATTHEWS. From that inquiry 
and from what I learned at that time, I came 
to the conclusion that he was an able naval 
officer and ranked among the very top men. 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, let me ask you, if 
during the time that he has been acting as 
Chief, have you had any occasion to alter 
your high opinion of him? 

Secretary MATTHEWS. Not the slightest; in 
fact, my opinion of him has grown, has be- 
come better every day I haye known him, and 
every day I have had an opportunity to ob- 
serve him, especially since that time. 

The CHARMAN. Do you consider him to be 
fully fitted in all particulars to discharge the 
very difficult duties of this post as well as to 
be a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

Secretary MATTHEWS. I so think, Mr. Chair- 
man, 

The CHAIRMAN, You recommend his con- 
firmation by the Senate? 

Secretary MATTHEWS. I recommend his 
confirmation, and I recommended him to the 
President for appointment, and I certainly 
recommended him to the committee and to 
the Senate for confirmation. 

The CHARMAN. The chairman has finished 
asking questions, but he would like to accord 
full opportunity to the members of the com- 
mittee, and if any member desires to ask a 
question he will simply indicate and I will 
be glad to recognize him. 

Senator KNOWLAND? 

Senator KNowWLAND. I have a few questions. 

Mr. Secretary, what was the date upon 
which you became Secretary of the Navy? 

Secretary MATTHEWS. May 25. 

Senator KNowLAND. May 25? My recollec- 
tion is that on or about the 15th of August 
the former Chief of Naval Operations was 
confirmed by the Senate, and his name was 
sent up; is that approximately correct? 
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Secretary MATTHEWS. I would say about 
that time. 

Senator KNOwLAND. You were Secretary of 
the Navy at the time? 

Secretary MATTHEWS. I was Secretary; yes. 

Senator KNOWLAND. How long is the term 
of Chief of Naval Operations? 

Secretary MatrHews. The term for which 
Admiral Denfeld was appointed the first time 
was 2 years. 

Senator KNowLAND. Was the appointment 
on August 15, 1949, presumably for a 2-year 
term? 

Secretary MATTHEWs. A second term of 2 
years; yes, sir. 

Senator KNOWAND. A second term of 2 
years. 

Could you inform the committee as to how 
it happened that there is a vacancy in the 
office? 

Secretary MATTHEWS. Well, at the present 
time the vacancy occurs by the fact that Ad- 
miral Denfeld's first term has expired and 
he never has been appointed for a second 
term. His name was suggested, he was con- 
firmed, but the commission was never is- 
sued to him. 

Senator BRIDGES. Mr. Secretary, I do not 
want to break in, but Admiral Denfeld never 
then was the Chief of Naval Operations 

Secretary MATTHEWs. For the second term. 

Senator Baumes (continuing). For the 
second term? 

Secretary MatrHEws, No, sir. 

Senator BRIDGES. The Senate confirmed 
him. 

Secretary MATTHEWS. But that was, as I 
understand it—the confirmation was if the 
President wished to appoint him, but he 
never appointed him for the second term. 
He never issued the commission. 

Senator Brivces. Well, is that not un- 
usual? Is that not a situation, when his 
name was up here, Mr. Secretary, just to get 
the record straight—when we confirm an 
appointment, is that not over then? 

Secretary MATTHEWS. No; not according 
to my understanding of it, Senator. 

Senator BRIDGES. Well, it certainly is dif- 
ferent from anything that I have ever heard 
before, 

Secretary MatrHews. Do not ask me as a 
lawyer now; I am talking as Secretary of the 
Navy. 

The CHARMAN. You are just reciting or 
relating the facts that happened? 

Secretary MATTHEWS. As they happened. 
You have to get a legal opinion on that 
yourself, but as a curbstone opinion, there 
is no appointment until the commission is 
issued. That is, the indication of the ap- 
pointment—the way has to be cleared be- 
fore the commission can be issued by a con- 
firmation by the Senate, where nominations 
have to go through the Senate. In other 
words, the President could not, as I under- 
stand it, appoint a man to the office where 
his appointment has to be confirmed by the 
Senate unless that confirmation were given, 
but even if it is given, he still does not have 
to appoint him. 

Senator SALTONSTALL., Well, the President 
changed his mind is what it amounted to. 

Secretary MATTHEWS. That is right, and on 
my recommendation, 

Senator SALTONSTALL, And Admiral Den- 
feld never held up his hand? 

Secretary MATTHEWS. Never held up his 
hand; the commission was never issued to 
him, he never was sworn in. 

Senator SALTONSTALL, And he changed his 
mind on your recommendation? 

Secretary MATTHEWS. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. So, the first term had ex- 
pired, and he was not reappointed —— 

Secretary MATTHEWS. December 15. 

The CHAIRMAN (continuing). For his sec- 
ond term? 

Secretary MATTHEWS. This is a new term 
for which nobody has ever been appointed, 
except the interim appointment. 
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Senator KNOwWLAND. Mr, Secretary, might 
I ask this question: His name was sent here 
on August 15 or thereabouts—— 

Secretary MATTHEWS. Yes, sir. 

Senator Know.anp (continuing). August 
11, and I think the Senate acted August 15, 
the same day the Senate confirmed. 

On the date on which his name was sent 
to the Senate, did he have your approval for 
reappointment at that time? 

Secretary MATTHEWS. Yes, sir. 

Senator KNOwWLAND. When, on what date, 
did you recommend that he not be sworn 
in? 

Secretary Matruews. Senator, I would 
have to refer to my record cn that. I have 
not refreshed my recollection with those 
dates. 

Senator KNOwLAND. Was that before or 
subsequent to the hearings before the com- 
mittee of the House? 

Secretary Marruews. I would have to make 
two statements in that respect: The actual 
written recommendation was subsequent to 
the hearings. 

Senator Bripces. Mr. Secretary, did you 
ever hear of another case or can you cite 
another case where the President of the 
United States has sent a name to the Senate 
of the United States for confirmation, the 
Senate of the United States has voted con- 
firmation, and then you failed to issue his 
certificate cf appointment or his commis- 
sion? 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator BRIDGES, if you will 
allow me, Mr. Secretary, because this throws 
some additional light on it, one of our staff 
has just called to my attention the fact that 
the term of Admiral Denfeld, his second 
term, would have begun on, I think, the 7th 
of December 1949, so that he would have had 
to start, his commission would have been is- 
sued, is what I am trying to say, dated as of 
December 7, 1949, because he would have 
been up to that time under his old appoint- 
ment. 

Secretary MATTHEWS. If that is the date of 
the expiration of the term. 

Senator, I can answer your question by 
saying that, “No, I have never heard of such 
a thing,” but that would not be significant 
or signify much because I dare say there has 
been such a case, but still I would have no 
occasion to know about it. 

Senator Brinces. Senator KNOWLAND, go 
ahead. I want to ask a few questions after 
you are through. 

Senator KNOWLAND. I wanted to complete 
this line of questioning. 

Mr. Secretary, apparently your change in 
recommendation, then, of the Chief of Naval 
Operations, who had been recommended to 
the Senate and confirmed by the Senate, 
changed sometime between the 15th of Au- 
gust 1949, and the date on which normally 
he would have taken office which, you say, 
was brought about in your change of view- 
point, brought about as a result of the hear- 
ings before the House committee; is that 
correct? 

Secretary MatrHews. Did you say that my 
opinion was brought about because of the 
hearings, the change of my opinion? 

Senator KNOWLAN D. I understood the 
change had taken place subsequent to that. 

Secretary MATTHEWS. I did not say that 
the change of my opinion was due to the 
hearings; no, sir. 

Now, I want to say this to the committee, 
if I may, that if you want to go into the 
question of my reasons for my changed 
opinion in regard to Admiral Denfeld, there 
are two requests I have to make. 

I would want some time to go back and 
look over my records and refresh my recol- 
lection on dates that you mentioned, and 
then I would ask that out of deference to 
Admiral Denfeld it be a closed hearing. 

Senator KNowtanp. I am perfectly willing 
to drop my line of questioning at this point. 

The CHammaN. Without objection, that 
may be done. 
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Secretary MATTHEWS. I am perfectly will- 
ing to give you my innermost. motives and 
everything that impelled me to do what I 
did, but I do want to do it properly. 

Senator KNowLanp. I think it is a per- 
fectly reasonable request, and I am willing at 
this stage of the proceedings, providing the 
Secretary says he would be glad to come be- 
fore us another time—that satisfies me on 
that particular point, and I will be glad to 
pursue that at some other time, 

Secretary MATTHEWS. I will be glad to talk 
to you further. 

The CHAIRMAN., I think we all agree that 
we all like Admiral Denfeld; he has a very 
distinguished career in the Navy, and re- 
gardless of this particular thing, none of 
us want to cast any aspersions on the fine 
record he has made, and whether he stays 
in the Navy or goes out, good luck to him, 

Secretary MatrHews. And I least of all 
would wish to cast any aspersions on Ad- 
miral Denfeld. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Would you yield, Mr. 
Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Senator SALTONSTALL, You take full re- 
sponsibility for that change? 

Secretary MATTHEWS. Absolutely, and I am 
totally responsible for it, yes, sir. 

Senator KNOWLAND. Now, one other line 
of questioning, Mr. Secretary: Yesterday 
there was brought to my attention an ar- 
ticle which is appearing in Collier's maga- 
zine of January 21, 1950, by Rear Adm. 
Daniel V. Gallery, United States Navy. Are 
you familiar with Admiral Gallery? 

Secretary Matruews. I have seen the ar- 
ticle, yes. 

Senator KNow.anp. As I understand it, he 
is now Assistant Chief of Naval Operations 
for Guided Missiles? 

Secretary MatrHews. Yes, that is correct. 

Admiral SHERMAN. Yes, that is correct. 
There has been a change. 

Senator KNowLanD. Changed since when? 

Admiral SHERMAN. He went to sea about 
the time that I came to Washington. He 
was deputy commander of the operational 
development force, Atlantic Fleet. 

More recently, I assigned an admiral to 
investigate our status with respect to anti- 
submarine warfare, and he asked to have 
Admiral Gallery report there temporarily as 
assistant in the development of antisub- 
marine warfare. Admiral Gallery has had 
extensive experience in that respect, so that 
he now has a permanent station as deputy 
commander of the operational development 
force of the Atlantic Fleet, and is on tem- 
porary duty in my office. 

The CHARMAN. I would like at this point 
to have the record show—and I think I was 
remiss in my duty in not calling this to the 
committee’s attention before, but it slipped 
my mind—that during the recess I called up 
Congressman Vinson, the chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee of the House, and 
in a few sentences sort of briefed the discus- 
sion that we had had in this committee this 
morning, and told him that Secretary Mat- 
thews and Admiral Sherman were coming 
before us this afternoon, and that it might 
be pertinent to what we did here to know 
whether or not they intended to pursue the 
promises allegedly made to them against re- 
prisals in further hearings, or to investigate 
further in reference to Admiral Denfeld, etc., 
covering the whole situation. 

Mr, Vinson said that he—and he felt his 
committee—had all of the facts that entered 
into the matter in their possession now, 
They would shortly write their report and 
deal fully with that phase of the matter, 
and I then asked him pointedly, “Are you 
sure that the Denfeld matter will be fully 
dealt with in your repjrt?” And he said, 
“It will.” 

So I think that puts a little different light 
on the situation as we contemplated it this 
morning, and I think I ought to have that 
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in the record so that we all may know that 
the House intends to deal with this matter. 

Senator RNOWIAN D. Mr. Secretary, so far 
as you know, Admiral Gallery is a competent 
qualified naval officer? 

Secretary MATTHEWS. So far as I know; 
yes, sir. 

Senator KNow.anp. In the article it states, 
and I read from page 16: 

“Last October, on the date which was for- 
merly Navy Day, Admiral Louis Denfeld, 
after 40 years of distinguished service to his 
country, in peace and war, was kicked out of 
his job as Chief of Naval Operations. The 
admiral learned of his firing from an aide 
who read about it in the newspapers. In 
the reshuffle which followed all the other top 
admirals who supported Denfeld were swept 
into the ‘deep freeze’.” 

I will not pursue that article any further, 
but it goes on to say that— 

“But I think that the implications of the 
purge are even more ominous to the country 
than they are to the Navy; the handwriting 
on the wall can now be plainly seen by mili- 
tary officers in the Army, Air Force, and 
Marine Corps, as well as the Navy. It says, 
‘Conform or be liquidated’.” 

Then it goes on and says—I have skipped 
some of it; I am not changing the context 
of the article, I believe: 

“Under our form of government the basic 
decisions of military policy should be made 
by Congress. How can these decisions be 
made wisely if Congress is to be denied the 
honest advice of the men whom the taxpay- 
ers have trained to be their experts?” 

Then, calling your attention to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, in article I, 
dealing with the powers of the Congress, that 
among the powers are those to raise and 
support armies but no appropriation of 
money for that use should be for a longer 
term than 2 years; to provide and maintain 
a navy, to make rules for the government 
and regulations of the land and naval forces, 
which clearly puts a considerable respon- 
sibility upon the Congress. 

Would you give this committee your views, 
and I would like to ask Admiral Sherman 
later to give his views, as to the right of a 
congressional committee to interrogate wit- 
nesses to get their full, frank, and complete 
answers in executive session, if we are deal- 
ing with security matters or other matters 
which should be for the security of the coun- 
try, whether you believe that there should 
be or has been any attempt to censor the 
views of officers, and in this particular case 
of the Navy, in giving those views before the 
Congress? 

Secretary MATTHEWS. Senator, I am happy 
to have the opportunity to deal with that 
subject and to reveal to the members of the 
committee my thinking on the question. 

Your question is a little bit involved. As 
I understand it, you are asking me what my 
opinion is about the right of a committee 
of Congress to question a member of the 
Military Establishment and require that in- 
dividual to testify before a committee of the 
Congress. 

Senator KNowtanp. That is one question, 


Senator Keravuver. Mr. Chairman, may I 
interpose a thought here? 

It would seem that the inquiry here would 
be about Mr. Matthews and I think we are 
going pretty far afield in getting into Mr. 
Matthews’ views. 

Secretary MATTHEWS. Senator, there have 
been a lot of things which have been said 
about me and my opinion, and I would like 
to have the opportunity myself so that I can 
be clearly understood. 

The CHARMAN. Would you allow the Chair 
to interrupt a moment? 

Iam going to suggest to my able colleague, 
Senator Kerauver, that in this particular 
question we allow Mr. Matthews to answer it. 
I have not discussed this matter with him; 
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I do not know what his answer is going to be, 
but I think we ought to have that question 
answered. I would like to ask everybody 
here, in a spirit of fair play, with which I 
try to meet the wishes that were in conflict 
this morning, to go into the qualifications of 
Admiral Sherman, that we do not get too far 
afield. 

I am not going to object to this question 
or any similar questions, but I would like 
some cooperation, as the chairman is trying 
to accommodate both sides to this con- 
troversy. 

Senator KNow.Lanp. So that the issue may 
be clear, I believe that this is a pertinent 
question for this reason: There is now a 
vacancy in the Office of the Chief of Naval 
Operations; an appointment has come before 
the Senate of the United States; statements 


have been made by responsible naval offi- 


cers that because of their views people have 
been punished for coming before a congres- 
sional committee. 

I want not only the views of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy—and I think he may be 
able to clarify the statements which have 
appeared, but I also want the views of the 
new Chief of Naval Operations, because I 
think it is pertinent. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is a different matter. 

Senator KNowLanp. But the new appointee 
is the personal recommendation, apparently, 
of the Secretary of the Navy. I think it is 
pertinent to the inquiry. 

The CHARMAN. We have not got the Sec- 
retary of the Navy on trial. We have got, 
in the best sense of that word, in the Ameri- 
can tradition, Admiral Sherman here to give 
us his views on, and to justify his ability 
to hold, his job. Now, the question might 
be pertinent. I am not going to object to it. 
It might be pertinent if you would ask 
Admiral Sherman what his views are on that, 
but it seems to me to be a little far-fetched 
to ask the Secretary what his views are, be- 
cause we not going to vote on the confirma- 
tion of the Secretary. 

Secretary MatrHews, It might be a little 
bit late on that. If I were up for confirma- 
tion, that might be true, 

The CHAIRMAN. Go ahead and ask it. Let 
us haye a little latitude here, but I will ask 
all concerned if they will not cooperate so 
that we can end this nightmare. 

Secretary MATTHEWS. Senator, I am just as 
convinced as you are that the congressional 
committees should have that right. The 
individual should have not only the right 
but the duty to testify, to be absolutely sure 
that he will not suffer any reprisal by doing 
80. 
But I also think that when a member of 
the Military Establishment does that, that 
he must be prepared to, in a sense, take the 
consequences. By that, I do not mean that 
he should be punished, but I believe that in 
the Military Establishment you must have 
authority, there must be top authority and 
whoever is in authority is entitled to be sup- 
ported by subordinates who are in accord- 
ance, in sympathy and belief in the policies 
of whoever is in authority. 

If he is not in sympathy and not only is 
not in sympathy but if he denounces the 
policy of the highest authority in the Estab- 
lishment, then he has not any business being 
in the chain of command where the one in 
command has to depend upon him to carry 
out his policies and his administration of 
the Department. 

Now, that does not mean that he should be 
punished for saying that, but it would seem 
to me to be an utterly illogical position to 
require me, as Secretary of the Navy, to 
attempt to administer the Navy, particularly 
as à military establishment, and attempt to 
carry out my orders, my direction of the 
Navy through a man who is not only, as I 
say, not in sympathy with my policies and 
who openly denounces my policies, whether 
he does that before a congressional commit- 
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tee, on a public platform, or in a publication, 
and he must be ready to stand by his con- 
victions. 

Now, he should not be demoted. He should 
not be punished. But he should be trans- 
ferred to a place where he can serve properly. 

Senator KNOWLAND. Just let me Unders 
stand that: As I get your answer—I do not 
want to do you an injustice on that situation, 
because I have not the facts—you say that 
you recognize the constitutional right of the 
Congress to have witnesses, from the Navy in 
your case, Navy personnel, and also personnel 
of the other armed services, to appear before 
the Armed Services Committee of the Senate 
or of the House, and that they are free, and 
you, in fact, encourage them to give their 
frank opinions in answer to Inquiries, and so 
forth; but if in elucidating information they 
happen to disagree or to throw a different 
light upon it, then the policy laid down by 
yourself, as the Secretary of the Navy: They 
should be prepared to surrender their posi- 
tion in the chain of command and be moved 
to some other position. 

Now, am I accurately stating your point of 
view? 

Secretary MATTHEWS. If, in the judgment 
of the Secretary of the Navy, that was neces- 
sary for the proper administration of the 
Navy; yes, sir. A 

Senator KNowLAND. Well, then, they are all 
on notice here that if they do disagree, even 
if I or any other member of the committee 
asks a question, they are apt to be removed 
and sent, perhaps, to a less desirable or more 
distant post? 

Secretary MATTHEWS. Whether you ask the 
question or not, that would be the case. 

Senator KNow.Lanp. Now, you apparently 
do not differentiate in your statement—and, 
again, I want to be perfectly fair about this— 
differentiate between a disagreement that 
might take place in a public magazine article 
of this kind or in a speech before some club, 
or in testimony before a committee of the 
Congress of the United States. You appar- 
ently group the three things together, and if 
a person in executive session responds to 
questions from a member of the committee 
and happens in doing that to state his honest 
opinion, which may differ with your opin- 
ion, that, therefore, he is on notice that he 
may be transferred? 

Secretary MatrHews. It is not a matter, in 
my judgment, as to where he expresses that 
opinion. The important thing is that he 
entertains that conviction in opposition to 
his superior officer. 

Senator KNowtanp. Those are all the ques- 
tions I have, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHARMAN. Before pursuing this in- 
vestigation any further, Senator KNOWLAND, 
would you allow me to read this? 

The question has been raised as to whether 
or not, when a person has been nominated 
and confirmed by the Senate, the President 
then has the right to withhold his com- 
mission, which is the instant case before us 
insofar as Admiral Denfeld is concerned. 

In the very celebrated case of Marbury v. 
Madison, where this issue was raised and 
went all the way through the Supreme Court 
and is one of the key cases in American juris- 
prudence, the Supreme Court met the issue 
firmly, and it has been the law of the land 
from that good day to this. 

In that matter the Court said: 

“This is the last power conferred on the 
President by this clause'’"—referring to the 
clause in the Constitution—‘“the act of ap- 
pointing to office and commissioning the 
person appointed cannot be considered as 
one and the same thing. The last act neces- 
sary to complete the commission is the sig- 
nature of the President, and the signature 
which gives force and effect to the commis- 
sion is conclusive evidence that the appoint- 
ment is made. The President may withhold 
a commission from the appointee even after 
—— appointment has been confirmed by the 

nate.“ 
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That case arose, as many of you know, 
from a situation in my own State of Mary- 
land. It is one of the key cases in American 
jurisprudence, and there is no law that I 
know of to the contrary, and even after the 
Senate confirmed Admiral Denfeld, before he 
was commissioned, the President has the 
right to withhold his commission if he so 
desires, and the Supreme Court says that is 
good constitutional law; so, I think we need 
to go no further into that any more. 

Senator Bripces. Now, Mr. Secretary, I do 
not know as you realize your answer to Sen- 
ator KNoWLAND’s question., just exactly what 
the implications are that you throw out here, 

What you are saying is, as I understand it, 
that if an officer of the United States Navy, an 
official of the United States Navy, comes be- 
fore this—take away this committee—comes 
before the Appropriations Committee, and 
we press him on questions, and he gives us 
his honest answer, which happens to be 
different from the general policy laid down— 
he does not offer it of his own free will and 
accord, and he is asked by a Member of 
Congress, whose Members have the duty and 
the job under the Constitution of the United 
States, as far as the armed services are con- 
cerned—that he is subject to, in effect, re- 
prisals of some kind? I do not think you 
want to say that; do you? 

Secretary MATTHEWS. Not at all. 

Senator BRIDGES. Is not that what you said 
to Senator Knowland? 

Secretary MATTHEWS. No; that is not what 
I said at all. I said that when a subordinate 
in a military establishment differs from his 
superior that that superior is not compelled 
to retain him in that position even though 
he expresses that opinion before a congres- 
sional committee, 

In other words, he cannot get, as I view it, 
and I do not see how you can maintain mili- 
tary command otherwise, as I understand 
it—just because a man has an opinion in op- 
position to his superior, because he expresses 
it before a congressional committee, that 
does not immunize him from what action 
the superior might take if he told the thing 
to the superior himself, 

I think that he should not be subject to 
reprisal, and so far as I know I do not know 
of any instance where anybody has, and I 
would be the last one to favor reprisal, and 
I can assure you that this situation in the 
Navy is a situation where nobody has been 
subject to reprisal. 

Senator Brinces. Now, just leaving the past 
entirely, and looking into the future, so that 
you are not in a position of defending or 
justifying any position which you or any- 
body else has taken, let us look to the future. 

If I, as a Senator of the United States, and 
a member of this committee, or a member of 
the Appropriations Committee, in which ca- 
pacity so and so or Admiral So-and-So is 
testifying before that committee, and he pre- 
sents the case of the department, or his 
division of the department, in line with the 
policy, and then I say to him, “Now, let us 
look into this a little,” and we press him, 
and I know of several cases, particularly in 
the Appropriations Committee, where things 
have come out in that manner, which cer- 
tainly have been very helpful for the national 
defense, suppose we press it, how can I, as a 
member of the Armed Services Committee, 
or the Appropriations Committee, legislate 
intelligently if I cannot go to the bottom 
and get the honest conviction of the man 
or the men we train as our experts, and they 
cannot feel that they can talk freely with- 
cut the thought that they are going to be 
censured or removed from their posts and 
shifted elsewhere? 

Now, I say, that is wholly different from 
writing an article for a magazine or making 
a speech, or something like that. I mean, 
where he is testifying before a committee. 
Leave the past, let the past be the past, but 
just think of future cases. 
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Secretary MATTHEWS. Well, as I understand 
it, Senator, the problem that you had in 
mind is whether or not because the man 
testifies before the committee, then he will 
be subject to reprisal or punishment for do- 
ing that. Of course, he should not be, and 
he would not be. 

Senator BripceEs. Well, then, for instance, 
here is a man, here is a captain 

Secretary MATTHEWS. I would stand for 
that policy just as zealously as any member 
of this committee or any Member of the 
Congress. You could not do your work 
otherwise until you are free to ask the 
people who know. You have to depend up- 
on them to get the information, that is 
obvious. 

Senator Brinces. I may have got all wrong 
the way you answered Senator KNOwTANp, 
but I thought that if this man differed from 
his superior in the answers he gave, then 
you would say that it would be for the best 
interests of the service that he be trans- 
ferred to some other post. 

Secretary MATTHEWS. No; I did not say 
that. That would depend upon the situa- 
tion; and the fact that he testified before 
the committee would have nothing to do 
with it at all. It would be the convictions 
that he held, and he might never testify. 
He might have those same convictions, 

Senator Bripces, Mr. Secretary, you might 
never know those convictions unless he did 
testify. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator BRIDGES, you cer- 
tainly are not advocating that a man who 
has strong convictions should keep them to 
himself because he was afraid that he would 
be transferred to some other post if he 
thinks his country’s welfare is at stake? 

Any ran in the service who would not 
come up and have his say, no matter what 
the consequences were, if he thought that 
his country was being sold down the river, 
would not be worth his salt. He may be 
wrong. 

The question here is not that, as I under- 
stand the question. The question is if you 
have a settled policy in a department, if 
you are not entitled to have men under you 
who are in harmony with trying to make 
that policy work. That is all there is to this. 

Senator BRIDGES. I agree with that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Which is an entirely dif- 
ferent thing from what we have before us 
here. 

Senator BRIDGES. I agree with what you 
have said there, but I also say that if the 
day comes when a committee of the Con- 
gress of the United States cannot call a 
member of the armed services up here and 
question him and have him state his convic- 
tions, whether they are contrary to the policy 
of the Department or anything else, it is a 
sad day for America. 

The CHARMAN. Even Members of Congress 
sometimes do not give their convictions, be- 
cause they are afraid they will be recalled 
from their posts by those who have the right 
of recall latent in the ballot box. I have 
seen some of those during my lifetime. That 
is just a human equation. Can't we dispense 
with this? Senator KNOwWLAND has got the 
answers that he wants at this stage of the 
proceeding, at least, and the Chair does not 
want to go into this morning’s controversy. 

Here we have got Admiral Sherman before 
us. It looks to me as if good sportsmanship 
ought to prevail here, We are all good Amer- 
icans, we all love the Navy. We all want to 
see it getting ahead under a full head of 
steam, and would it not be a fine thing, if 
there is no objection, to Admiral Sherman, if 
we could confirm him and let him go back 
to work instead of running him up here every 
day or every 2 days to testify before the com- 
mittee? 

Senator BRIDGES. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to ask Admiral Sherman a question or 
two. 

Secretary MATTHEWS. May I ray that I 
think we, who have these executive positions, 


are entitled to be credited with good faith 
and good intentions, just as Members of 
Congress are. We are all serving the Gov- 
ernment as best we can, and I hope that I 
am actuated by the same good motives which 
actuate the members of this committee, and 
in the performance of such duties as are 
entrusted to me, I have done that, and I have 
meticulously striven to avoid anything in 
this proceeding that would in any way reflect 
upon Admiral Denfeld, for whom no mem- 
ber of this committee has any higher re- 
gard than I have, and I think I have his 
friendship, as well as his having mine. 

Senator ERDGES. Mr. Secretary, you under- 
stand that the questions I was addressing to 
you have not particularly to do with that. 

Secretary MATTHEWS. I know that. 

Senator ERES. I am dealing with the 
whole broad question, whether it is the Sec- 
retary of the Air Force or the Secretary of the 
Army or anybody else or you; it is the whole 
broad question. 

Secretary MATTHEWS. I understand that. I 
think it is a fundamental question. 

The CHAIRMAN. I think Admiral Sherman 
ought to be allowed to participate in this 
tête-à-tête., He is the culprit or the hero. 
I do not know which he is, and we have got 
him before us, and I would like to ask wheth- 
er there are any members of the committee 
2 want to ask Admiral Sherman any ques- 
tlons. 

Senator BRIDGES. I would like to ask Ad- 
miral Sherman one. 

When you were offered the post of Chief 
of Naval Operations, with the offer did there 
go any request of you or any commitment 
from you as to the policies that you would 
pursue or what you would do or were you 
given a free hand? 

Admiral SHERMAN. I was given a com- 
pletely free hand. There were no commit- 
ments or promises whatsoever. 

Senator BRIDGES. To anyone? 

Admiral SHERMAN. To anyone. I was not 
asked for any; and I would like to correct the 
phrase “offered me the post.” 

I was quite happy where I was. When I 
first came back I was asked if I would come 
back here and serve; I said that I would serve 
as second under Admiral Nimitz or any other 
chief, and I did not seek the position, and I 
was not asked to make any commitments or 
promises when it was given to me. 

Senator Brmces. And such talk as you 
may have had with the Secretary of the 
Navy or with the President of the United 
States, or such general conversation, those 
conversations were not to define for you 
what your duties were to be or what your 
policies should be, with the concurrence 
from you; they were general talks, and you 
were entirely free to, you assume yourself, 
that you were entirely free and that you 
were to be entirely free—— 

Admiral SHERMAN. As a matter of fact, 
the assignment was made to me that I would 
not be asked any questions, because my 
views on the unification and the policy of the 
national defense organization were known. 

Senator Brinces. Admiral Sherman, I 
would like to ask you another question: You 
have taken over the job of Acting Chief of 
Naval Operations, and if you are confirmed 
by the Senate you will be Chief of Naval 
Operations. 

What would be your personal attitude as 
Chief of Naval Operations relative to one of 
your subordinate officers testifying before a 
congressional committee in the future—we 
will disregard the past, and look entirely 
into the future—now before this committee 
or any other committee, if as a result of 
questioning by a congressional Member, that 
man gave his convictions, honest convic- 
tions, which differed from yours, or from the 
policy of the department head, perhaps, un- 
der which you worked? 

Admiral SHERMAN. I would expect any of- 
ficer who testifies before a congressional 
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committee to present the views of the de- 
partment and identify them as such, as then 
when asked for his own views in question- 
ing he should give his own views, with one 
exception, that when. he gives his own views, 
which are not those of the department he 
represents, he should make that distinction 
known. In other words, he comes up here 
to ask for an appropriation of a certain 
amount, and if he is asked if he can use more 
money, he should certainly give the answer 
correctly, but he should not leave the im- 
pression that his own views are those of the 
department, if they happen not to be. 

Senator Brinces. And as Chief of Naval 
Operations, if he did that, would you in any 
way with respect to the word “reprisal” or 
“discipline”—would you take any act to disci- 
pline him or take reprisals against him? 

Admiral SHERMAN. No, indeed. 

Senator Brees. Would you also go so far 
as to say that not only would you not disci- 
pline him but you would protect a man in 
those rights? 

Admiral SHERMAN. I certainly would. 

I was always protected when I appeared 
as a witness before congressional committees 
in the past, and I certainly would expect 
to do everything in my power to protect any 
officer who testified honestly and fearlessly 
before a committee of the Congress. 

The Cuamman. Now, gentlemen, I would 
like to get the attention for a moment of 
Senator KnowLanp—without cutting off the 
probability of any collateral inquiry; Senator 
Kynowzanp, do you feel that the thing has 
gone far enough, that you would be satisfied 
for us to vote on Admiral Sherman now or 
would you stiil like to hold it up a.while 
longer? 

Senator KNowLAND. I would say that based 
upon the answers that Admiral Sherman has 
given to this committee, and upon his stand- 
ing as a naval officer and his excellent record, 
I am personally prepared to vote for his 
confirmation. 

The CHARMAN. That is very nice. I hope 
somebody will make a motion. 

Senator CHAPMAN. I move that he be 
confirmed. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there a second to it? 

Senator KEFAUVER. I will second it. 

Senator GURNEY. I will second it. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. May I ask Mr. Mat- 
thews one question, which I hope is for the 
purpose of clearing the record with respect to 
what he has said? 

You have stated, Mr. Secretary, that you 
took full responsibility for not recommend- 
ing to the President that he sign Admiral 
Denfeld’s commission. You have stated also 
your policy with relation to officers, and their 
testimony, and so on. 

You have also testified by inference, as I 
listened to you, that your recommendation 
to the President with relation to Admiral 
Denfeld was not in any way connected with 
the congressional hearings. 

Now, Admiral Denfeld is a Massachusetts 
citizen. You have stated that you have a 
great deal of friendship for him; so have I. 
I assume from what you have said that your 
failure to recommend that the President sign 
his commission was in no derogation to Ad- 
miral Denfeld in any shape, way, form, or 
manner, except that he may have differed in 
policy from your conception of the policy of 
conducting the Department; is that correct? 

Secretary MATTHEWS. That is it; yes, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. For that reason you 
did not make the recommendation to the 
President? 

Secretary MATTHEWS. That is right; yes, sir, 

Senator SaLTonsTaLL. And there is no evi- 
dence of any kind of derogation with respect 
to Admiral Denfeld in any way, shape, form, 
or manner? 

Secretary MATTHEWS. I felt I could not ad- 
minister the Navy with Admiral Denfeld as 
Chief of Naval Operations. I did not in any 
way discount his qualities or qualifications. 
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The CuHamman. Thank you both for com- 
ing up, and I would now like to propose that 
the question be voted on. 

It has been regularly moved and seconded 
that the nomination of Admiral Forrest P. 
Sherman to be Chief of Naval Operations be 
reported favorably to the Senate, with a 
prayer that it be speedily confirmed. 

All those in favor signify by saying “aye.” 

(There was a chorus of ayes.“) 

The CHamman,. Those opposed, “no.” 

(There was no response.) 

The CmammMan. It is unanimous. Thank 
you, Admiral; thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

(Whereupon, at 2:55 o'clock p. m., the com- 
mittee adjourned.) 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield to the 
Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. In order to comply 
with the ruling of the President of the 
Senate, I should like to ask the Senator, 
if the chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee obtains a chronological ac- 
count of what really happened, from the 
documents and other data, necessary to 
sustain the chronological account, and 
if that is accompanied by any order, or 
otherwise, that might throw light on it, 
the Senator does not think we should get 
that and call it to the attention of the 
Senate before either the Armed Services 
Committee of the Senate considers this 
matter further, because then we shall be 
in a position to have a chronological and 
factual account as well of all the steps 
leading up to the matter which is now 
before the Senate. h 

Mr. McCARTHY. The Senator’s ques- 
tion is, Do I think we should withhold 
the confirmation of Sherman until we 
have all the facts? Absolutely yes. 

Mr. TYDINGS. No; I asked the Sen- 
ator if the chairman of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee produced a chronological 
record of all the steps leading up to what 
is now before the Senate and open to 
discussion and it is put in the Recorp 
and the Senate advised of it, does the 
Senator not think that should be done 
first and we should ascertain the facts 
before we proceed further with the con- 
sideration of this matter so that we shall 
have the facts before us rather than sup- 
positions upon which to argue? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield to the 
Senator from California? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Let me first answer 
the question of the Senator from Mary- 
land. I say absolutely yes; the Senate 
should not take any action upon Ad- 
miral Sherman’s appointment today. 
There should be no vote upon it until the 
Armed Services Committee has obtained 
all the facts. There is no question about 
that. I frankly would not be in a posi- 
tion to vote on his confirmation today. 
If the Senate were to call up Sherman’s 
nomination, I could not vote against the 
man. I think he is extremely compe- 
tent. I could not vote for him because 
it now appears from Matthews’ own 
testimony that we already have one 
Chief of Naval Operations. All I could 
do when called upon to vote would be to 
answer “present.” I assume many other 
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Senators are in the same position, so I 
heartily agree that we are not in a posi- 
tion today to pass on the confirmation 
of Admiral Sherman. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Does not the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin think that the 
proper place to develop the chronologi- 
cal order is in the standing committee 
of the Senate which is charged under the 
law with responsibility for the armed 
services, and if Secretary Matthews 
comes before the committee and presents 
that, he will then be subject to such ex- 
amination as the committee members 
might care to put him through, so that 
we can develop all the facts. The com- 
mittee of the Senate is the proper place 
for these facts to be developed, particu- 
larly in view of the apparent discrepancy 
in the testimony which was given at our 
last meeting. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I agree with the 
Senator 100 percent. I assume that was 
what the Senator from Maryland had 
in mind. I assumed he was referring to 
an investigation by the Armed Services 
Committee, and not to a review by some 
individual. I may say also that I hope 
the committee will see fit to invite the 
Senator from Wisconsin to sit in at the 
time the committee conducts the inves- 
tigation. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I should 
be happy to make such a request on be- 
half of the Senator from Wisconsin, but 
unhappily I have to be away from the 
Senate for the remainder of the week. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I do 
not like unnecessarily to take up the time 
of the Senate. I have a number of re- 
marks which I was prepared to make, 
but most of them have been made in 
answers to questions. For that reason I 
ask unanimous consent that the re- 
mainder of my remarks be printed in the 
Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the remain- 
der fo Mr. McCartHy’s remarks were or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


There can be no other interpretation of 
this, because surely we are not cxpected to 
believe that the day-to-day transactions of 
Government agencies are of such a charac- 
ter as to throw our national existence into 
jeopardy. 

The only meaning that this order can pos- 
sibly have—the real truth about it—is that 
the bureaucrats wanted to be free forever 
from the prying eyes of the press and the 
people, and free from congressional suspicion. 

Somehow, Mr. Truman managed—even be- 
fore his censorship code went into effect—to 
draw the curtain of secrecy around the very 
creation of this censorship code. To this day 
the order might be a secret had not an alert 
reporter in October 1947 accidentally over- 
heard a conversation about the order. The 
story then exploded in the press. And what 
was President Truman's explanation? There 
was none. The President merely said, in 
writing, that he had never heard of the pro- 
gram. 

An investigation of the matter was com- 
menced in March 1948 by the House Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments, This investigation showed clear- 
ly what was going on. The important ques- 
tion, of course, is, Did this congressional in- 
vestigation put a stop to the President's 
over-all censorship order? No one knows. 
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We do know that the Secretary of the Secu- 
rity Board told the House committee that 
action on the regulations would be suspend- 
ed until the investigation was completed. 
The investigation was completed long ago, 
but dead silence has fallen ever since on the 
subject of the secrecy code, Whether or not 
the secrecy code is in effect today, I do not 
know, but I strongly suspect that it is. In 
fact, there is every reason to believe that it is 
in effect today. 

Let me cite an example of how this all- 
encompassing censorship code works—an in- 
cident which occurred after the congres- 
sional investigation was completed. 

Six months ago, in July of 1949, reporters 
of the Washington Times-Herald tried to at- 
tend a conference being held in one of the 
Cabinet departments The press has always 
attended cuch conferences. The subject of 
the conference was of vital concern to the 
public. The reporters, however, were refused 
admittance. 

At the close of the conference the depart- 
ment's director of information told the re- 
porters no details would be released, and he 
added—which I think is the crux of this 
whole story—this comment: “Like all Gov- 
ernment business, this is being handled in 
private, and the decision will be announced 
later.” 

The American people, in other words, were 
not to know about their own business. 

This, of course, is only one example of 
how the secrecy system has been applied to 
civilian agencies. The most thorough, the 
tightest, the most efficient job, however, has 
been done by the Department of Defense. 

What does all this mean? It means that 
the administration clearly feels that it has 
a perfect right to operate on a stage that 
has been fixed so that none but the privi- 
leged can look on, On the other side of 
this curtain of secrecy are the American 
people, the American press, and the Con- 
gress. 

I submit, Mr. President, that the high- 
handed methods being used in the Defense 
Establishment are completely contradictory 
of our alleged high aims and purposes. I 
submit that this entire picture involves not 
only the Secretary of the Navy, but his own 
responsible superior, the Secretary of De- 
fense, who is charged by the unification law 
with specific responsibility for the admin- 
istration of the affairs of the three armed 
services. 

It's Secretary Matthews’ blunder if he does 
not know whether there is or there is not 
a vacancy in the office of Chief of Naval 
Operations. Why, in God's name, doesn’t 
the Secretary of Defense know what he is 
doing? Why does he allow such incompe- 
tence in one of his important divisions? Is 
it possible that he concurred in this re- 
prisal? Is it possible that he, too, was a 
party to the ignominious manner in which 
the Chief of Naval Operations was removed? 
Is it possible that he believes and concurs 
in this autocracy? The country is entitled 
to know just who is responsible for the de- 
bacle in which we find ourselves, 

I submit also that the President of the 
United States, as Commander in Chief, has 
become involved. For while he cannot watch 
every detail of operation, he must know by 
now that there are blunderers in the de- 
fense establishment who are weakening con- 
fidence in that establishment throughout 
the country and demoralizing our armed 
services. His is a responsibility that should 
rise above political party and personal favor, 

Mr. President, the questions which I have 
outlined involve no partisanship. Men who 
served in the Army, the Navy, and the Air 
Force knew no party. And when they go to 
war they know only one loyalty. But pre- 
cisely because they are asked to give their 
lives for their country in time of war, they 
must not be required to sacrifice their con- 
sciences in time of peace. 


— 
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Mr. WITHERS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. WITHERS. I should like to ask 
the Senator whether the question of 
delivery would be involved in the issue of 
a commission. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Perhaps. 

Mr. WITHERS. That being true, the 
Senator has not made out any case on 
issue at all. Delivery must be proved. 
The Senator has charged a witness with 
falsifying, but he has not shown that 
there was ever proper delivery of the 
commission. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I am not interested 
in making out a case for or against any- 
one. I am merely presenting facts to 
the Senate. The original commission 
is in the possession of Admiral Denfeld. 
While in his possession these photostatic 
copies were made and sent to me. 

Mr. WITHERS. Is that even prima 
facie evidence of delivery? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Iam not concerned 
with that question. 

Mr. WITHERS. I may want to ask 
the Senator this question 

Mr.McCARTHY. Let me complete my 
answer to the Senator’s question. I am 
not concerned with making out a case. 
I come before the Senate and state the 
facts which I have discovered. Appar- 
ently, both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic members of the Armed Services 
Committee are agreed that in view of 
these facts they will not bring up the 
question of confirmation of the nomina- 
tion at this time. We want to find out 
why Matthews lied before the committee. 
I am not making out a case; I am only 
giving the Senate the facts, which seem 
to be that we now have a Chief of Naval 
Operations, and that before we attempt 
to confirm the nomination of a second 
man to that position, let us ascertain 
whether the office is vacant. 

Mr. WITHERS. The Senator did say 
that the Secretary had made a false or 
an incorrect statement before the com- 
mittee. If there had been no delivery 
of the commission there was no issue of 
it. It takes delivery, if I properly under- 
stand the Senator, to complete the issue 
of the commission. Am I correct? 

Mr. McCARTHY. No; the Senator is 
completely incorrect. 

I refer to page 125 of the hearings. 
Nothing was said about delivery. 

Mr. WITHERS. Let me ask the Sena- 
tor if he did not say that delivery was 
part of the issue. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Let me call the 
Senator’s attention to page 125 of the 
transcript, a question by the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL]: 

You have stated, Mr. Secretary, that you 
took full responsibility for not recommend- 
ing to the President that he sign Admiral 
Denfeld's commission. 


There is more of that question, but 
Mr. Matthews said: 
That is it; yes, sir. 


Matthews said the commission was 
never signed. I again refer to page 95 
of the transcript of the hearing: 

Secretary MATTHEWS. But that was, as I 
understand it—the confirmation was if the 
President wished to appoint him, but he 
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never appointed him for the second term, 
He never issued the commission. 


Admiral Denfeld has the commission 
in his possession. If there is some other 
definition of “delivery,” I frankly do not 
know what it is.. Admiral Denfeld has 
the commission which was issued and 
signed by President Truman and Mr, 
Matthews. I cannot tell the Senator any 
more, 

Mr. WITHERS. Would it not have 
been easy to ascertain whether there had 
been an actual delivery? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I just said to the 
Senator that if he had some other defini- 
tion of delivery, then, in heaven’s name, 
give it. I have stated that the commis- 
sion of which I have a photostatic copy 
was given to Admiral Denfeld—or deliv- 
ered, if the Senator prefers. It was 
signed by the President and by Mat- 
thews. That is my definition of “deliv- 
ery.” I have practiced law for a long 
time, and I have been on the bench. So 
far as I know, that would constitute a 
complete legal delivery. 

Mr. WITHERS. Did the Senator say 
that he did not know how he obtained 
possession of it, or whether he had pos- 
session of it? Did not the Senator say 
that before the Senate? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Ido not know how 
he obtained possession of it; that is true, 
I have not asked him that question. 

Mr. WITHERS. Then, has the Sena- 
tor established a prima facie case of 
issue? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I have established 
a prima facie case of either incompetence 
or deliberate lying. 

Mr. WITHERS. I ask the Senator 

Mr. McCARTHY. I do not want to 
take up the time of the Senate unneces- 
sarily. I have given the facts as I have 
them. I say I do not know how Admiral 
Denfeld got the commission, I do not 
kno who delivered it to him. I do know 
that it is in his possession. I have here a 
certified photostatic copy of it. Whether 
it was delivered in such a way that the 
Senator would say it was a legal delivery, 
I frankly do not know. I have neither 
the facilities nor the time to conduct an 
investigation, which I am sure the 
Armed Services Committee will conduct. 
If it should develop that there was no 
legal delivery, then, perhaps, Denfeld is 
not the Chief of Naval Operations today. 
Idonot know. Idoknow that Matthews 
says the commission was never signed. 
He was either lying or he did not know 
what he was doing when he signed it. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to precede the 
question I am going to ask by a short 
observation, without the Senator from 
Wisconsin losing the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I should like to call 
the Senator's attention to the case of 
Myers against United States, decided by 
the Supreme Court in 1926 and reported 
in two hundred and seventy-second 
United States Reports. The facts of the 
case were that in Portland, Oreg., a post- 
master had been appointed for a term 
of 4 years, and prior to the expiration of 
his term he was removed from office by 
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order of the President and the Post- 
master General. He petitioned Con- 
gress and the courts for reinstatement, 
and also sued for the balance of his 
salary of his unexpired term. 

The Court, speaking through Mr. Chief 
Justice Taft, in a very lengthy opinion, 
in which all the authorities were cited, 
held that the vesting of the power in the 
President, as the chief executive officer, 
gave him the right to remove an officer, 
even though he might be appointed for 
a term, before the expiration of that 
term. I quote two sentences from the 
opinion of the Court, on page 161: 

The power to remove inferior executive 
Officers, like that to remove superior execu- 
tive officers, is an incident of the power to 
appoint them, and is in its nature an execu- 
tive power. The authority of Congress given 
by the excepting clause to vest the appoint- 
ment of such inferior officers in the heads of 
departments carries with it authority inci- 
dentally to invest the heads of departments 
with power to remove. 


The whole matter is discussed in a 
great many cases along that line. 

So, even assuming that Admiral Den- 
feld had held up his hand and had taken 
the oath of office, under this Myers case 
I cannot see how there can be much ques- 
tion about the power of the President to 
remove him, even if he had been serving, 
during his term. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. MCCARTHY. Just a moment, un- 
til I reply to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Iam afraid the Senator has misunder- 
stood the issue I have been discussing. 
I do not believe there would be any ques- 
tion about the removal of Admiral Den- 
feld. If the President said, “Admiral, 
we want you to resign,” I am sure, 
knowing the type of man Denfeld is, that 
he would sign his resignation tomorrow. 
The point is that as of today we do not 
know the facts. There is no way for this 
body to know whether or not there is 
presently a Chief of Naval Operations. 
In other words, we do not know whether 
or not there isa vacancy. We know that 
the Armed Services Committee assumed 
there was a vacancy, an assumption 
which they were justified in taking, bas- 
ing it on the erroneous information given 
to them by Matthews. When the Sena- 
tor from California asked Matthews, 
“How does it happen that there is a 
vacancy?” he said, “There is a vacancy 
because a commission was never signed.” 
We can assume that his thought was 
that, had the commission been issued, 
there would not have been a vacancy. 
It is the task of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee to investigate that matter both 
from the factual standpoint and from the 
legal standpoint. The Senator from 
Maryland has told us that that will be 
done. The Senator from California [Mr. 
KNOWLAND] says that he believes very 
strongly that that should be done. I 
think all the members of the Armed 
Services Committee who are present have 
agreed that the task of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee is to take the information 
which they now have and then come back 
55 the Senate and say, These are the 

acts.“ 
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Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS, The Senator from 
Maryland just went to the telephone and 
tried to reach Secretary Matthews, but 
he was advised that the Secretary was 
in Omaha. The Senator from Mary- 
land, in order to expedite the business 
that is before the Senate, then went to 
other sources in the Defense Establish- 
ment, and in a brief manner recounted 
what had taken place on the floor of 
the Senate this afternoon in regard to 
the confirmation of Admiral Sherman, 
and the points that are incident and re- 
lated to a consideration of that matter. 

The Senator from Maryland has asked 
for a chronological account of the steps 
leading up to the appointment of Ad- 
miral Sherman insofar as they deal with 
Admiral Denfeld. The Senator from 
Maryland has likewise asked for copies, 
or the originals—whichever is more 
convenient—of any written orders hav- 
ing to do with the subject. 

The Senator from Maryland has also 
pointed out that a commission has been 
exhibited here on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, which puts the testimony of Secre- 
tary Matthews somewhat in question. 
We do not know what the real facts are. 
It may be, perhaps, that the commission 
was issued and the admiral was never 
sworn, as required by law. Whether or 
not, in the absence of that compliance 
with the requirement, the position would 
be vacant, according to the decisions, or 
whether it could still be filled, we do not 
know. In any event, I have asked that 
all the circumstances surrounding the 
appointment of Admiral Sherman, based 
on whether there is a vacancy, be put 
in the hands of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, so that the Senate may have all 
the facts when they determine to pro- 
ceed with this matter again. All that 
information will be forthcoming. 

I believe, however, that if we find that 
there has been an order by the President, 
regardless of whether it was right or 
wrong, or what the merits or demerits 
might have been, removing Admiral Den- 
feld, whether he had been commissioned 
and sworn, or whether he had been com- 
missioned without being sworn, or 
whether he had not been commissioned, 
there is a vacancy. 

If that assumption is correct, there are 
two possible avenues of inquiry. If we 
establish, first, that there is a vacancy 
and that Admiral Sherman is qualified 
for the position, and that the vacancy 
was legally created, then our duty is to 
vote for or against Admiral Sherman. 
The other horn of the dilemma is 
whether or not the Committee on Armed 
Services wishes to go into the manner 
in which Admiral Denfeld was removed. 
That has nothing to do, primarily, with 
the Sherman nomination, assuming 
there is a vacancy in the office. 

If the committee wishes to go into the 
Denfeld matter, the proper way to bring 
that up is to offer a resolution in the 
Senate and have it go to the Armed 
Services Committee of the Senate, and 
have that committee vote either for or 
against an investigation of that charac- 
ter. The point the chairman of the 
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Armed Services Committee makes is 
that he does not think that in a matter 
of this importance we should proceed in- 
formally, kut should proceed in the regu- 
lar way. 

Inasmuch as the committee itself 
and the arguments of the able Senator 
from Wisconsin are bottomed on the 
point that the removal or the holding 
of office ought to be accomplished in an 
orthodox and legal way, it is incumbent 
upon the Senate to proceed in an equally 
orthodox and legal way. All the infor- 
mation requested by the Senator from 
Wisconsin will be gotten as soon as pos- 
sible, and the Senator from Maryland 
will charge himself with spreading it on 
the pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
After we have the facts, the Senate can 
determine in what field it may wish to 
investigate and what further it may wish 
to do in this matter. 

Mr. ENOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask the Senator from Wisconsin to yield 
at that point, because the discussion 
deals with the Armed Services Commit- 
tee, and I ask that the Senator may not 
lose his right to the floor. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, may 
I have unanimous consent that I will not 
lose the floor by yielding to the Senator 
from California to answer the Senator 
from Maryland? 

The PRESIDING OFFICE (Mr, HOL- 
LAND in the chair). The Senator asks 
unanimous consent. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none, and the consent 
is granted. The Senator from Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
wish to say to the able Senator from 
Maryland that I do not quite agree with 
him on the procedure he has suggested, 
as to whether a formal inquiry is neces- 
sary or desirable in the Denfeld matter. 
In view of the understanding in the 
Armed Services Committee, when the 
Senator from California agreed not to 
press the questions, in view of the prior 
answer by the Secretary of the Navy to 
questions regarding the Denfeld matter 
in open meeting, the Secretary agreed 


. that he would be glad to come before the 


committee in executive session, where 
the full facts might be developed. 

Under those circumstances, and in view 
of the new evidence which has been pro- 
duced today—and there may be some 
logical explanation as to how the Sec- 
retary was misunderstood—it seems to 
me that the correct procedure would be 
to have a meeting of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee in executive session, as 
the Secretary indicated there were some 
matters he wished to present in execu- 
tive session, so that the members of the 
committee could satisfy themselves as 
to whether or not this testimony which 
the Secretary gave was the result of a 
misunderstanding, or whether there were 
other facts with which he had not famil- 
iarized himself. 

I regretfully suggest that if the Sena- 
tor will follow that suggestion, we may 
be able to expedite this whole matter of 
the Sherman nomination, which I per- 
sonally do not want to see held up, be- 
cause I think Admiral Sherman is a very 
able officer. 
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Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Maryland. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I do not believe the 
Senator from California and I are very 
far apart in this matter. ‘The position 
of the Senator from Maryland is, briefly, 
that if it is established to the satisfac- 
tion of the Senator from California and 
other members of the Armed Services 
Committee, and the Members of the 
Senate, that a vacancy actually existed, 
and that Admiral Sherman was nomi- 
nated to fill the vacancy, we should act 
upon the fitness of Admiral Sherman to 
fill the vacancy. If facts and informa- 
tion in connection with this whole inci- 
dent, as to the way in which Admiral 
Denfeld was removed, or any other fac- 
tors relating to the creation of the 
vacancy for which Admiral Sherman has 
been nominated, develop, that would be 
a very proper subject of inquiry for the 
committee. If there is established the 
fact that a vacancy was created in a 
purely orthodox manner and existed at 
the time Admiral Sherman was nomi- 
nated to fill this position, it seems to me 
the President is within his rights in fill- 
ing the vacancy, and the sole question 
before us, insofar as that phase is con- 
cerned, is whether or not we should con- 
firm or not confirm Admiral Sherman’s 
nomination. 

That would not preclude the com- 
mittee or the Senate or the Congress 
from conducting any investigation it 
cared to make into the Denfeld matter, 
and all the steps that led up to his re- 
moval. But I respectfully submit that 
if the vacancy exists in the office of the 
Chief of Naval Operations, and if that 
vacancy is a purely legal one in all its 
ramifications and manifestations, then 
the question before the Senate is, Is 
the nominee who has been named to fill 
a legally existing vacancy an able and 
efficient and fit man to occupy that 
post? 

In conclusion, let me say to the Sena- 
tor from California that in making these 
two distinctions I do so with no idea of 
shutting off any investigation the com- 
mittee may desire to make in reference 
to the Denfeld matter. But I do not 
think Admiral Sherman should be penal- 
ized nor the Department left without a 
head while we conduct an investigation 
into other circumstances than the va- 
cancy itself, which might conceivably 
last over a period of months, and serve 
no good purpose at all, and in the mean- 
time leave the Navy Department with- 
out a confirmed head, and the prestige 
and morale which goes with confirma- 
tion, to conduct the Department during 
this critical period of its affairs. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr, McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I want to say most 
respectfully to the Senator from Mary- 
land, the Chairman of the Armed Sery- 
ices Committee, that, as the Senator will 
remember, the committee originally 
agreed that the nomination of Admiral 
Sherman would not be voted upon until 
Thursday, January 19. However, based 
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on the testimony which was given to the 
committee, whatever the date of the 
hearing was, the testimony of the Sec- 
retary that no commission had been is- 
sued, and in fact that there was a va- 
cancy, immediately an entirely changed 
aspect was given to the hearings, and 
as the Senator quite remembers—— 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Let me finish my 
statement. 

Mr. TYDINGS,. I think the Senator 
has made a misstatement, and I know 
he does not want to make it. The Sena- 
tor from California asked that 10 days or 
a couple of weeks, or some part of that 
time, be given to him to make an inquiry 
into this matter, and the committee ac- 
ceded to the wishes of the Senator from 
California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. TYDINGS. It was not agreed 
that there would not be a vote until the 
19th, but when the Secretary testified, 
the Senator from California then said 
that he was satisfied to proceed im- 
mediately. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Based on the 

Mr. TYDINGS.. I do not want the Sen- 
ator to be under the impression that we 
broke an agreement. We simply were 
released from a tentative agreement by 
the Senator who made the request. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct. The Senator from 
California released that agreement based 
on the testimony before the committee 
of Secretary Matthews and Admiral 
Sherman. 

I raise no question of the testimony 
given before the committee by Admiral 
Sherman. But I believe, in view of the 
fact that I had released the committee 
from the agreement to vote on the 19th, 
that we are entitled now to have Secre- 
tary Matthews clear up this point which 
he may be able to do in an hour’s meeting 
one morning either tomorrow or the next 
day, whenever he might be available to 
us. I think, as a member of the com- 
mittee—and I am sure from listening to 
other members who were here and have 
now left the Chamber—that it would be 
the desire of all of us, in fairness to Sec- 
retary Matthews and in fairness to the 
committee, that he should promptly 
come before the committee and clarify 
the point which has been raised. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Iam going to release 
my part of the time after making this 
final statement. The Senator from 
Maryland is as anxious as is the Senator 
from Wisconsin and the Senator from 
California to bring all phases of the mat- 
ter before the Senate before he requests 
any further action upon the confirma- 
tion of Admiral Sherman. He has asked 
for information. He has tried to ask for 
it as comprehensively as the debate 
would indicate the Senate desires it to 
be, and he will make no move of any 
kind whatsoever until that information 
is at hand, until it is spread upon the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and Members 
have had time enough to say what they 
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think is best to do from that point on. 
He has asked for all phases of it so far 
as he is able to imagine what would be 
requested, so that nobody will be in the 
dark when the time comes either to 
investigate further or confirm, or do 
whatever is essential. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
may say that I, for one, think Admiral 
Sherman will be an excellent Chief of 
Naval Operations, when he becomes 
Chief. How long Admiral Sherman will 
last we do not know. Unless Matthews 
changes his attitude, probably Sherman 
bey not last any longer than Denfeld 
did. 

Mr. President, in fairness to the Sen- 
ator from Maryland, I believe I should 
repeat a statement I made when the 
Senator was not present. Before the 
Senator left the floor earlier in the after- 
noon, I understood him to say that he 
felt it was not the function of the Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committee to inves- 
tigate a matter which I think is infinitely 
more important than the question of 
whether there is a vacancy today. The 
question which I think is of vast im- 
portance is whether or not deliberate. 
steps are being taken in the Pentagon to 
make it impossible for the officers of the 
military forces freely and honestly to 
tell the proper congressional committees 
what they think should be done and 
what they think should not be done. 
Whether that is correct or not, many 
of us do not know. We do know that 
outstanding naval officers, such as Ad- 
miral Gallery, who wrote an article pub- 
lished in Collier’s magazine, have made 
statements along that line. Admiral 
Gallery claimed in unqualified language 
that there was an attempt to build a 
“brass curtain” of secrecy. I think we 
will all agree that that would be a dan- 
gerous thing for the country. 

I understood the Senator from Mary- 
land to say earlier in the afternoon that 
he felt that investigation should not be 
conducted by his committee, but by the 
House committee. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is an error. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Wait a moment, 
please. I stated, while the Senator was 
absent, that I feel that such a position is 
very erroneous. I feel that the important 
function of the Senator’s committee is 
to make sure that a condition does not 
exist which makes it impossible for him 
freely to obtain information from the 
military branch of the Government. I 
stated that I sincerely hope his commit- 
tee will proceed now to make an investi- 
gation and determine whether or not the 
claim which is now being made by many 
outstanding officers regarding this brass 
curtain” of secrecy is true or false. I 
hope the Senator from Maryland will 
take steps in that direction. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I think the Senator 
misunderstood me, and I can understand 
how he did misunderstand me. What 
the Senator from Maryland attempted to 
say was that there is a Committee of the 
Armed Services in the House and one in 
the Senate. It has always been a matter 
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of courtesy when one committee has 
taken jurisdiction of a matter, particu- 
larly an investigation, that the opposite 
committee in the other branch of the 
Congress keeps its hands off until the 
first committee has concluded its work, 
thus avoiding a multiplicity of work and 
the interrogating of the same witnesses, 
and so forth. 

The matter has not been finally de- 
termined in the House committee yet. 
The promises about who would be re- 
moved and would not be removed, and 
the latitude with which witnesses would 
be permitted to testify, were all made 
over in the House committee. The 
chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee of the Senate called up the chair- 
man of the Armed Services Committee 
of the House and asked him, Representa- 
tive Vinson, who occupies that position, 
whether or not he was going to deal with 
this matter further, whether the Armed 
Services Committee of the House was 
going to deal with it further, and Rep- 
resentative Vinson told the Senator who 
is now speaking, the chairman of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee, that 
that matter would be covered fully in 
his report, which would be made in a few 
days. 

In view of that fact, and also in view 


of the courtesy connected with the whole. 


discussion, the chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee of the Senate did not 
feel that he could advocate an investiga- 
tion into a matter in which the House 
committee was already acting, without 
creating bad feeling. Therefore he pre- 
ferred to wait until after the House com- 
mittee had made its report before bring- 
ing this matter to the attention of his 
own committee in a further way. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I may say to the 
Senator from Maryland that I think a 
statement made by Secretary Matthews, 
which appears on page 111 of the com- 
mittee hearings held on January 12, 
should be sufficient in and of itself to 
inspire a very searching investigation 
by the Senator’s committee. On page 
111 Secretary Matthews is quoted as 
saying: 

I think that every officer should be entitled 
to tell the truth. ` 


But he says if he tells the truth then 
he should be prepared to take the con- 
sequences. I think the Senator’s com- 
mittee, just from that statement alone, 
should find out what the consequences 
of telling the truth would be. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I do 
not want to prolong the discussion on 
this point. The matter is already be- 
ing investigated by the House committee, 
I just finished telling the Senator that 
the promise respecting whether there 
would be reprisals or not was not made 
to the Senate committee. It was made 
to the House committee. I do not feel 
that while the House committee is in- 
vestigating that very matter we should 
gointoit. If the Senate committee were 
investigating the matter I would resent 
very much the House committee going 
into the matter over which we had taken 
jurisdiction and respecting which an in- 
vestigation was already under way. 

Secretary Matthews did go on further 
in that very testimony to support his 
contention that the reasoning was logi- 
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cal. The Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], who represents in part those 
who sit on the other side of the aisle on 
the Senate Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, as the Senator will find from the 
testimony in his hand, backed up the 
Secretary of the Navy and said some very 
caustie things, which I shall not repeat. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Am I correct in say- 
ing that the House committee is no 
longer conducting any investigations; 
that there are no plans to have any hear- 
ings on the part of the House committee? 
283 not the Senator know that to be a 

‘act? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am sorry, I did not 
clearly hear the question. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Does not the Sena- 
tor know it to be a fact that the House 
committee is not now conducting an in- 
vestigation and that there are no plans 
for any hearings? 

Mr. TYDINGS. No. I know that the 
House committee is being polled on this 
matter, and I think I know what the 
report is going to state. I think the re- 
port is going to be very much in favor 
of Admiral Denfeld. But, inasmuch as 
the Senator from Maryland has been 
told all of that, he does not feel that he 
should duplicate what the House is al- 
most completing, and which is going to 
be somewhat along the line the Senator 
from Wisconsin has been arguing here 
on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. MCCARTHY. I thank the Sena- 
to 


r. 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. MCCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does not the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin agree with me 
and others who served in the Marine 
Corps during the recent war that Ad- 
miral Sherman is an outstanding naval 
leader of great combat experience? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I most certainly do. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does not the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin further agree 
that there can be no valid objection to 
the appointment of Admiral Sherman to 
the post of Chief of Naval Operations? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Not if there is a 
vacancy. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I wonder if the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin will agree with 
me that the points of view of the Navy 
and Marine Corps will be intelligently 
and ably presented in the councils of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff by Admiral Sher- 
man, inasmuch as the Navy, for the first 
time, is being represented by a naval avi- 
ator who is thoroughly familiar with 
problems of naval aviation and who has 
taken such an active part in the amphib- 
ious operations which the Marine Corps 
carried out in the Pacific. 

Mr. MCCARTHY. I heartily agree. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I wish to ask the 
Senator, if he is not asked any more 
questions, how long he will continue? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Oh, I would say 
about 3 or 4 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
is recognized for 3 or & minutes. 
({Laughter.1] 

Mr. McCARTHY. I did not hear the 
Vice President, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. I said: The 
Senator is recognized for 3 or 4 minutes. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Thank you, Mr. 
President. I have already obtained 
unanimous consent to have the remain- 
der of my prepared remarks printed in 
the Recorp, as though they had been 
given by me, for the reason that most of 
the material has been covered in ques- 
tion-and-answer form. I feel that read- 
ing the remainder of my remarks would 
mean unnecessary repetition. 

Mr. President, I want. to call attention 
to one matter very briefly. The matter 
of secrecy exists far beyond the Military 
Establishment. Almost 3 years ago— 
on March 21, 1947—President Truman 
made it very clear, in a written order, 
that the gag rule which now exists 
in the Pentagon should operate through- 
out the executive branch of our Govern- 
ment. At that time he issued what is 
known as the loyalty order. Far down 
in the order, and very well concealed, 
was a section identified as Miscellaneous. 
In that section, President Truman 
clearly stated—it is a matter of record— 
that a censorship board should be 
created in every Government depart- 
ment. 

Let me read that section: 


The Security Advisory Board of the State- 
War-Navy Coordinating Committee shall 
draft rules applicable to the handling and 
transmission of confidential documents and 
other documents which should not be pub- 
licly disclosed, and upon approval by the 
President, such rules shall constitute mini- 
mum standards for the handling and trans- 
mission of such documents and information, 
and shall be applicable to all departments 
and agencies of the executive branch. 


The Security Advisory Board followed 
through on that order, and drew up an 
elaborate secrecy code which was distrib- 
uted to the heads of the more than 50 
executive departments and agencies. 
The code was drafted in conformity with 
the President's order, and more than 50 
executive departments and agencies got 
a copy of the secrecy code. I shall not 
read all of it, but sections of it are being 
placed in the Recorp. Here is the inter- 
esting part of the censorship code: 

The term “confidential” as used herein ap- 
plies to information the unauthorized dis- 
closure of which, although not endangering 
the national security, would be prejudicial to 
the interests or prestige of the Nation or any 
governmental activity thereof or would cause 
unwarranted injury to an individual or would 
cause serious administrative embarrassment 
or difficulty. 


Please note, Mr. President, and I ask 
all Members of the Senate to note, that 
the Security Advisory Board was giving 
the 50 governmental agencies and de- 
partments a code drafted in accordance 
with the President’s order; and in the 
code the statement is made that the Se- 
curity Advisory Board is concerned not 
only with anything which would endan- 
ger the national security, but also with 
anything which would “cause serious 
administrative embarrassment.” 

In other words, Mr. President, the De- 
partment heads, at the President's direc- 
tion, were to gag any person in the Gov- 
ernment’s employ or any written 
document coming from their Department 
if what was said might embarrass the 
administration or part of it or any person 
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in it. This censorship was not restricted 
to information that might endanger our 
national security. It was designed to 
withhold from the public information 
that might endanger the political secu- 
rity of the administration which hap- 
pened to be in power. It has been ap- 
plied to withhold information from the 
press and the Congress, which, in the 
final analysis, means it is being applied 
against the American people. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, Francis 
P. Matthews has been the subject of con- 
siderable discussion in the Senate this 
afternoon. I wish to state for the Rec- 
orD that Francis P. Matthews is a very 
distinguished resident of the State from 
which Icome. He is a member of a po- 
litical party opposite to my own party. 
I am sure that anyone who has known 
Francis P. Matthews, whether belonging 
to his party or to any other party, will 
not question the loyalty or the integrity 
of Mr. Matthews. 

It may be that he has made some mis- 
takes. After all, he is but human, as all 
of us are. I simply wish to make this 
statement about Francis P. Matthews, 
because I do not wish any of the re- 
marks made in the Senate today to 
prejudice anyone in advance. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I 
should like to be recognized at this time, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
wishes to state that all day he has been 
attempting to recognize the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. LANGER], who advised 
the Chair that he wished to offer another 
amendment to the oleomargarine tax- 
repeal bill. However, the Chair can- 
not recognize the Senator from North 
Dakota unless he is on his feet. 

The Senator from Maryland has ad- 
dressed the Chair, and the Chair recog- 
nizes him. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, if 
what I am about to say provokes addi- 
tional discussion, I shall be very sorry. 

But in order that the Recor may be 
complete, for the purpose of carrying 
the news to the country, let me state 
that I have just been advised that Ad- 
miral Denfeld never was sworn in, and 
therefore did not hold a full commission, 
in the absence of the oath of allegiance. 

The second thing I have been advised 
about is that the President removed Ad- 
miral Denfeld on a written order, based 
largely on the Myers case, which has 
been quoted here today, whereby the Su- 
preme Court clothed the President with 
the authority to do so; and the Presi- 
dent attached to the written order a 
memorandum. All that matter will be 
presented to the Senate. 

However, I felt that the fact that Ad- 
miral Denfeld had not taken the oath, 
and therefore was not fully qualified, and 
therefore was not clothed with the of- 
fice itself, and the fact that the action 
was taken by written order of the Presi- 
dent, should be stated for the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, lest there be misunder- 
standing about the matter in the country. 
GOVERNOR DRISCOLL, OF NEW JERSEY, 

AND THE CIVIL-RIGHTS ISSUE 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 

in these difficult days when we are all 
Seeking enlightenment on the ways and 
means to make America sufiiciently 
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strong internally to meet its obligations 
to its own people and to the world, it 
might be well for every Member of the 
Congress to examine carefully the very 
eloquent and forceful second inaugural 
address of New Jersey’s Governor, Alfred 
E. Driscoll. 

Mr. President, if is a message of a man 
of destiny. Though it treats largely with 
the problems of a single State, it sounds 
a note which every legislative body in the 
Nation, including the Federal Congress, 
can well afford to heed. 

Because of the wisdom and vision 
which it expounds, I recommend its care- 
ful study by every Member of this body. 
To this end, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be incorporated in 
the Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mr. President, Mr. Spcaker, members of 
the legislature, we have been given a unique 
opportunity to complete the tasks we have 
undertaken together during the past three 
momentous years. I propose that we pro- 
ceed to do so at once. 

As we review even a small portion of the 
record of the immediate past—a new con- 
stitution; a strong, capable, independent 
judiciary—the keystone of our republican 
form of government; the effective division 
of powers among the three branches of State 
government; executive reorganization; 
greater legislative responsibility; one first- 
class citizenship, based upon a constitutional 
guaranty that recognizes the God-given 
dignity of mankind; our faith in and respect 
for our fellow citizens should strengthen and 
renew our determination to serve them faith- 
fully and constructively. 

For any part, as I resume my duties, neither 
time nor familiarity with the great office of 
Governor of New Jersey has lessened my 
abiding sense of the responsibility that is 
ours. 

It is appropriate that the establishment of 
a new precedent, the continuation of a gov- 
ernor beyond a single term, should occur 
in a year that marks the half-way point in 
the twentieth century. In the first half of 
our productive, turbulent, and frequently 
terrifying century, we have achieved greater 
technological, industrial, and personal gains 
than were achieved in all previously recorded 
history. And yet, in this same period of 
time, we have come closer to losing our very 
souls than at any time since the Dark Ages. 

Within the half-century, mass production 
became an American achievement—even a 
fetish. Early in 1901 a startled American 
populace received word that a billion-dollar 
corporation had been formed in New Jersey. 
The race to be the biggest and the richest 
Was on in earnest. Big corporations were to 
be followed by big unions and big govern- 
ment. In fact, bigness was to become a cen- 
ter of controversy, frequently more violent 
than thoughtful. 

The events of the first 50 years stimulated 
the organization of the group interest men- 
tioned in my message to the legislature 3 
years ago, These same events promoted cen- 
tralized authority upon the theory expressed 
by Woodrow Wiison in his inaugural address 
as Governor, that we cannot “pit power 
against weakness.” As our society became 
more complex, the individual became more 
dependent upon the activities of his fellows, 
and new methods were sought to overcome 
his growing feeling of insecurity. By the 
same token, the task of government became 
more complex, yet there was no planning to 
meet complexity. We moved into a period 
of government by crisis. The National Gov- 
ernment assumed to undertake new services 
of great social and economic significance, 
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but was unwilling to recognize the conse- 
quences of its assumption of vast centralized 
power. 

Our whole world has changed in the last 
50 years. The big Government that has 
grown from year to year to meet the challenge 
of big wars, big depressions, and to provide 
greater security, contains the elements of 
insecurity. 

In our search for freedom, and in our de- 
fense of it, we have come close to losing free- 
dom. Despite our efforts to achieve security, 
we are not yet secure. 

Our mastery of the art of government and 
our ability to govern ourselves and our world 
have lagged far behind the technological and 
materialistic advances that have come to us 
during the first half of the twentieth century. 

We are gradually learning that while ob- 
jectives are important, methods are equally 
important. The methods employed in some 
countries to achieve security actually pre- 
vented the people of those countries from 
attaining their objectives. Furthermore, 
freedom was lost. The methods to which I 
refer resulted first in a centralization of the 
government and finally in its ultimate de- 
struction, 

In its report to the Congress of the United 
States, the Hoover Commission on Organiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment asked two pertinent questions: 

“1. How can the American type of de- 
mocracy—a democracy based on individual 
liberty and extensive citizen participation in 
and control of government—be maintained 
and strengthened? 

“2. At the same time, how shall govern- 
ment provide the services which people in- 
creasingly demand and which are necessary 
for the general welfare?” 

The Hoover Commission recommended that 
the functions and activities of government 
be appraised to determine which can be most 
advantageously operated by the various 
levels of government and which require joint 
policy making, financing, and administration, 
The Commission proposed that our tax sys- 
tems—"National, State, and local—be gen- 
erally revised and that, in this revision, every 
possible effort be made to leave to the lo- 
calities and the States adequate resources 
from which to raise revenue to meet the 
duties and responsibilities of local and State 
governments.” 

The Commission urged “that the grant-in- 
aid plan and program be clarified and sys- 
tematized.” The Commission states in its 
report that to accomplish these recommen- 
dations in an orderly and adequate manner 
a continuing agency on Federal-State rela- 
tions should be created. 

In our efforts to secure an orderly, respon- 
sive, economical government, these recom- 
mendations are vitally important to all of 
us. It is my hope that the recommenda- 
tions of the Hoover Commission will be 
adopted. I recommend that appropriate 
steps be taken by you to memorialize Con- 
gress to adopt the recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission as quickly as possible. 

The urgency of these proposals is to be 
found in the fact that the President, in his 
budget message for the fiscal year 1950-51, 
has recommended an increase in Federal 
grants-in-aid of approximately a billion dol- 
lars over those found in the grants allocated 
in the budget for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1949. 

There is a far more simple and effective 
method of accomplishing our social and eco- 
nomic objectives than the methods presently 
being employed. Current methods merely 
result in the speed-up of a vicious circle jn 
which expensive grants-in-aid with unneces- 
sary administrative costs compel the Federal 
Government to levy abnormally high taxes. 
Many of the services contemplated by these 
grants could be provided by the States with 
greater economy to meet local needs if the 
resources which formerly belonged to them 
were returned, 
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We must end our flight from yesterday’s 
crises and, by a prudent appraisal of our 
needs, careful planning and the application 
of common sense, avoid tomorrow's catastro- 
phies. During this stock-taking period we 
shall seek to consolidate our gains and com- 
plete our unfinished business. 

Our State government during the past 3 
years has been engaged in the hard task of 
putting its house in order, so that it might 
more efficiently serve its citizens. In three 
previous messages, as well as in legislative 
and executive action, we have stressed the 
importance of keeping government as close 
to the people as possible. We have empha- 
sized again and again that the continued 
nationalization of our Government threatens 
to completely destroy our Federal system and 
home rule. One sure way to destroy our Fed- 
eral system and home rule is for the States 
to fail to provide for the general welfare of 
their citizens. 

This then represents the heart of our 
philosophy: an orderly Federal system with 
government close to the people, prudently 
managed, Government free to test old 
values, to seek new values. Government 
strong enough and courageous enough to 
pioneer with the times, promoting the gen- 
eral welfare in the service of all of its people. 
New programs in government carried on at 
the State or local level do not place in jeop- 
ardy the economy of the entire Nation and 
need not be adopted by all until they have 
proved their general worth. A system in 
which the citizens control the destiny of 
government rather than government control- 
ling the destiny of its people. 

It is our responsibility to clarify the rela- 
tionship between State government, our 
counties, municipalities, and school districts. 
The recommendations of the commission on 
municipal government, as modified by an- 
other year of careful study, should be 
adopted. We should strengthen the capacity 
of our municipalities to govern themselves 
and to mold their form of government to fit 
the needs of their citizens. 

The commission should be continued. In 
cooperation with representatives of our local 
government and the members of the tax 
policy commission, it should be authorized 
to appraise the services now being rendered 
by government within the State in a serious 
effort to reduce overlapping and conflicting 
services and dual responsibility. 

During this study period, I advise that we 
hold the line against any and all additional 
expenditures not absolutely required to meet 
emergency needs. New Jersey enjoys the 
lowest per capita State tax collection in the 
Nation. We shall strive to maintain that 
favorable position. On the other hand, there 
is growing awareness of the need to mod- 
ernize an antiquated tax system with many 
inequities. At your request the tax policy 
commission is engaged in this study. In my 
judgment, the study should be broadened. 
In cooperation with representatives of our 
local government every phase of the problem 
should be analyzed. 

Since our concern this year is to 
finish tasks to which we have set our hands 
during the past 3 years, it is not necessary 
for me to review all of the recommendations 
of the last 3 years. Nonetheless, I should 
like to make it abundantly clear that I have 
not changed my position on any of the rec- 
ommendations heretofore made. 

Our concern for an orderly and economical 
government has not prevented us from 
adopting programs designed to protect and 
promote the health, safety, and welfare of 
our citizens. New Jersey has pioneered in 
the development of these programs with- 
in the framework of a private-enterprise 
economy. 

We must face the fact that the National 
Government continues to be committed to 
deficit financing. This is inflationary, It 
means less purchasing power both for the 
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State’s tax dollars and for the individual’s 
pension-and-insurance benefits. If our in- 
surance programs, including particularly 
sickness benefits and unemployment com- 
pensation, are to have real meaning and 
accomplishment their purpose, the present 
maximum benefit payments should be in- 
creased to levels that will permit them to 
accomplish their objectives. Further, we 
should eliminate the present discrimination 
between employees of firms employing four 
or more persons and those employing less 
than four. Every effort should be made to 
limit benefits to those entitled to them, but 
those who are entitled to benefits should be 
protected by recognition of the new wage 
structure of industry. 

It is sound policy to place our emphasis 
upon these insurance programs, rather than 
upon direct relief. The New Jersey unem- 
ployment compensation trust fund in Wash- 
ington contains credits of over $400,000,000. 
We are fortunate in having the largest re- 
serve ratio of any industrial State in the 
Union. 

Last year we achieved full coverage of 
occupational diseases under our workmen’s 
compensation law. A number of inequities 
still remain to be corrected this year. Pro- 
vision should be made for the prompt settle- 
ment of all compensation cases, including 
& board of review within the department of 
labor and industry and a direct appeal to 
the appellate division of the superior court, 
eliminating the present appeal to the county 
courts. 

The right to organize and bargain col- 
lectively, guaranteed in our new Constitution, 
should be augmented by a State labor-rela- 
tions law applicable to intrastate employees. 
Our present minimum wage law should be 
made more comprehensive. 

Within the State government we should 
consolidate and systematize all agencies en- 
gaged in the various categories of welfare 
services. The Department of Institutions 
and Agencies is presently engaged in the con- 
solidation of its activities. Nonetheless, two 
State departments, several Federal agencies, 
the counties and municipalities are all en- 
gaged in welfare services. This arrangement 
is neither economically sound nor adminis- 
tratively desirable. State welfare activities 
should be confined to a single State depart- 
ment. The number of levels of government 
engaged in welfare services should be re- 
duced. A report on this subject will be sub- 
mitted to you shortly for your consideration, 

There will be no security, either in private 
or public pension programs, nor in our na- 
tional old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram—in which New Jersey has a vital 
stake—until we have reasonable prospects 
that future prices will remain within reason- 
able limits of today’s promises of future bene- 
fit payments. Deficit financing, poor plan- 
ning, and extravagance in government pro- 
mote insecurity rather than security. We 
have taken the position that the National 
Government should not expand its direct 
relief activities at a time when the em- 
phasis should rather be placed upon the 
strengthening of old-age and survivors in- 
surance, expanding its coverage, thus reduc- 
ing the need for Federal old-age assistance, 
in which the State is a participant. As part 
of our tradition that the State should seek 
to do more and more for itself, while 
asking less and less of the National Govern- 
ment, I recommend that the entire subject 
of pensions and our insurance programs be 
studied in the light of our postwar experi- 
ence and to the end that State policies may 
be established at the State level. 

On numerous occasions, I haye stressed 
the fact that our problems are largely social 
and economic, not political. In common 
with all other States, New Jersey is facing 
serious fiscal problems. The demand for 
services by our citizens far exceeds avail- 
able revenues. A most striking illustration 
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of this fact is to be found in the field of 
education. Since our capacity to increase 
State aid for education is limited to avail- 
able revenues, I shall discuss that subject in 
my budget message. 

Our teacher salary schedules and pension 
programs should be further strengthened. 
I recommend that the members of the State 
board of education should be chosen from 
the State at large, with no limitation in re- 
gard to the number to be chosen from any 
one county, and that the terms of two mem- 
bers of the board shall expire each year. 
I recommend that legislation be adopted 
authorizing the board of education to ap- 
point a commissioner, subject to the approval 
of the Governor. 

The 1949 report of the President’s High- 
way Safety Conference states “the outstand- 
ing achievement during this year was made 
in New Jersey. Legislation was enacted for 
a State-wide system of county district courts 
and municipal courts to replace police courts, 
recorders’ courts, family courts, magistrate 
courts, justice of peace courts, city district 
courts, and small cause courts. The new 
courts are an integral part of the State ju- 
dicial system, under supervision of the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court.” The new 
system appears to be working well. It does, 
however, require further strengthening. 

Everyone, I believe, recognizes the n 
for greater uniformity in traffic regulations 
throughout the country. I recommend that 
we adopt a uniform vehicle code. Effective 
action should be taken to prevent destruc- 
tion of our highways by trucks of excessive 
weight and size. These trucks constitute a 
definite menace to other users of our high- 
ways. New Jersey should seek uniform regu- 
lations with its neighboring States on this 
and on subjects relating to the use of our 
highways. 

Good traffic laws and effective enforcement 
can do much to reduce the toll of traffic acci- 
dents; but our major need must remain im- 
proved and modernized highways through- 
out the State. During the past 3 years, we 
have allocated almost $180,000,000 for the 
construction, maintenance, and safety of 
highways at the State, county, and municipal 
levels. These new highways include free- 
‘ways and parkways that are now under con- 
struction, to relieve traffic bottlenecks in our 
major cities. 

The New Jersey turnpike is a major piece 
of our unfinished business. The innovation 
of the turnpike in New Jersey which funda- 
mentally becomes the backbone of the new 
State highway system has required a restudy 
of all of our highway planning to take full 
advantage of the turnpike’s great potentiali- 
ties. For the first time, we are in a position 
to anticipate meeting fully the requirements 
of the world's ‘heaviest traffic load. The con- 
tinued development of freeways in the 
metropolitan areas of north and south Jersey, 
such as the Trenton and Camden freeways 
soon to be completed, will continue a major 
policy of our administration. 

We have yet to overtake the needs of the 
automotive age, but we are pledged to con- 
tinue the effort. With à view toward a full 
solution of our State’s transportation prob- 
lems, I renew to you the program and recom- 
mendations which are already before you for 
a coordinated highway, rail, air, and water 
transportation system, which will not only 
relieve our roads but secure high-speed 
transit facilities in north and south Jersey. 

Water shortage is not a new problem in 
New Jersey. The current shortage is in part 
due to a deficiency in rainfall.and in part 
to a steady increase in demands—in face of 
an inherently deficient water-supply system. 
No large additional supplies of water have 
been made available since the Wanaque sys- 
tem was put into operation in 1930. 

I recommend the creation of a water 
authority within the department of con- 
servation and economic development em- 
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powered to immediately complete the Dela- 
ware and Raritan Canal water supply project 
as authorized by the legislature in 1943. The 
completion of this project will make avail- 
able an additional 75,000,000 gallons a day 
for the lower Raritan Valley between Bound 
Brook and New Brunswick and can be made 
available north into Union County as far as 
Elizabeth. 

This authority would be further empow- 
ered, subject to the approval of the legis- 
lature, to develop other sources of water. It 
should be understood that the purpose of 
the authority is to cooperate with mu- 
nicipalities of the State; the New Jersey Dis- 
trict Water Supply Commission and other 
State and interstate agencies. 

In addition, the State should sponsor a 
Tri-State Water Authority, including Penn- 
sylvania and New York, to develop the water 
resources of the Delaware River watershed 
and to make those resources available to the 
citizens of the three States. My studies in- 
dicate that these projects may be completed 
on a pay-as-you-go basis. The modern in- 
dustries of New Jersey, and the employment 
they provide, are very largely dependent upon 
a sure source of water. 

As I have previously stated, one substitute 
for big government in Washington is respon- 
sive, serviceable, State governments and 
interstate cooperation. 

Our institutions are performing modern 
miracles in the treatment of persons suf- 
fering from mental illness. Seventy-four 
percent of the admissions to our mental hos- 
pitals are now being returned to society in 
less than 6 months, and an additional 13 per- 
cent are cured within 6 to 11 months. There 
are, of course, incurable cases. When the 
construction program that will be under- 
t ken this year is completed, we may con- 
- fidently expect an improved rate of cure or 
correction, This has many advantages—hu- 
manitarian, as well as economic. 

Our mental hospitals have, over a period of 
years, served not only as places for active 
treatment, but also as social and scientific 
laboratories for the testing of procedures and 
practices that have won the praise and sup- 
port of the medical profession. The $25,000,- 
009 rehabilitation and construction program 
approved last November will permit us to 
overcome the fire hazards that presently exist 
within our institutions and take initial steps 
to eliminate serious overcrowded conditions. 

The need for the development of regional 
health services, and the strengthening of 
intermunicipal cooperation, is apparent. 
The department of health has been author- 
ized to create regional health districts. We 
believe that through the medium of State 
and local cooperation, in close association 
with the medical profession and the encour- 
agement of private medical and surgical 
plans, we can make adequate medical care 
available to all of our citizens. It is appar- 
ent, however, that there is a very real need 
for medical training facilities within our 
State. We are exploring every phase of this 
knotty problem. 

Last year I urged the adoption of a broad 
program providing for a concerted attack 
upon our slum areas and for the stimulation 
of low-rent housing within the reach of 
families of limited incomes. The program 
was adopted. As a result of the November 
election, we will not be able to use the State’s 
credit in furtherance of this program. 

A large amount of rental housing and home 
construction has been undertaken in the past 
year. Despite this, and after an extensive 
study of the problem, the Temporary Com- 
mittee on Housing (J. R. 4, 1948) clearly 
shows, in its report which has recently been 
filed with you, that there still exists a need 
for housing which can be made available at a 
cost of from $50 to $60 per month and less. 
Moreover, the social, cost of slums and the 
need for slum clearance is just as great as 
ever. We shall not abandon our housing re- 
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sponsibilities to the Federal Government. 
But the initiation of the Federal program, 
under which many of our municipalities plan 
to act, makes it prudent to reexamine our 
previous plans. 

We can take encouragement from the re- 
cent and gredually increasing development of 
serious interest among builders in our new 
limited dividend housing law. We shall 
stimulate and foster this interest to the full- 
est. Legislation further to strengthen this 
law and to provide additional encourage- 
ment to private enterprise to engage in large- 
scale middle-income housing construction 
will be submitted to you shortly. 

The department of law and public safety 
and the department of health are now joint- 
ly engaged in the formulation of plans to 
provide, with the cooperation of our local 
governments, a unified and vigorous enforce- 
ment of all laws and ordinances applicable 
to substandard housing. 

The continued shortage of housing, partic- 
ularly in our urban areas, requires that we 
devote our attention to the need for the con- 
tinuation of rent controls until such time as 
there is a reasonable balance between hous- 
ing supply and demand. I urge you to adopt 
legislation establishing a State stand-by 
residental rent control law—one that will 
serve fully to protect our citizens should the 
Federal Government decide to withdraw from 
this activity. 

An extensive study of the building code 
situation in our State was undertaken by the 
temporary committee on housing. Its re- 
port shows that we have today 179 different 
building codes in municipalities of 2,500 pop- 
ulation or over. In addition, 60 percent of 
these codes range in age from 11 to 30 years 
and present a condition which seriously 
stifles the realization of low-cost homes. 

The need for uniformity, simplification 
and standardization in this field is crystal 
clear. Accordingly, I urge the immediate 
adoption of legislation creating a State 
building code commission with authority to 
formulate modern, performance-type build- 
ing codes. Much of the spade work along 
these lines has already been gotten under 
way through the division of planning and 
development. The legislation should include 
authorization for the formulation of up-to- 
date plumbing and electrical installation re- 
quirements, adequate local option provisions 
in the adoption of the code, and enforcement 
and supervision at the local level. 

On the agenda of unfinished business, I 
urge you to provide for a much-needed con- 
tinuing revision of our general statutes; con- 
tinue support of our notable civilian defense 
program; strengthen our veterans’ services 
in which New Jersey has pioneered; and 
make provision for the protection of our 
resort areas and the development of new 
parks, including particularly the Sandy Hook 
project. x 

There will be plenty of hard work for all 
of us. The legislature will want to partici- 
pate in the studies and hearings that must 
be completed prior to final consideration of 
a modern and equitable fiscal system. The 
legislature will also have an opportunity to 
perfect its own techniques, including the 
consideration of a legislative council which, 
from the point of view of the executive 
branch cf the State government, will pro- 
mote a good working relationship with the 
legislature during the period when the latter 
is not in session. 

I have enjoyed our work together during 
the past 3 years. We have been engaged in 
large undertakings. We have been an in- 
timate part of the forces that for ages past 
have been seeking a better way of life for 
mankind. I am looking forward to a con- 
tinuation of our pleasant and constructive 
relationship. Despite the pessimism of some, 
we live In a good world. It is a world of 
opportunity, particularly in the field of 
government. 
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As we move ahead in the service of our 
fellow citizens, let us dedicate ourselves to 
giving a new warmth, a new dignity to the 
basic strength of our sacred heritage as citi- 
zens of a republic of free people. Under 
divine guidance, our aims, our hopes, and 
our prayers for lasting peace, a world in 
which spiritual values are paramount and 
in which each person is free to play his part, 
will be achieved. 

Respectfully submitted. 

ALFRED E. DRISCOLL, 
Governor. 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. In a moment. 

But, Mr. President, I do not stop there. 
I would remind this distinguished as- 
sembly that Governor Driscoll was re- 
elected primarily because of his complete 
integrity.on an issue which the Congress 
has evaded far too long. I refer to the 
civil-rights issue. This issue is before us 
today. It will be with us for some days. 
Let us solve it courageously and squarely, 
as New Jersey solved it in its consitu- 
tional convention. Let us, too, recognize 
that ours is a Government for all of the 
people without regard to race, creed, 
color, or religious affiliation. 

Mr. President, I also ask. unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
at this point in my remarks an editorial 
entitled “Governor Driscoll’s Address,” 
which appears in today’s issue of the 
New York Times. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


GOVERNOR DRISCOLL’S ADDRESS 


The statement of principles with which 
Governor Driscoll begins his second term will 
be read with interest outside New Jersey for 
its strong affirmation of the desirability of 
self-reliance at the lower levels of govern- 
ment. This is in the nature of reiteration; 
the Governor made the same point last De- 
cember in an address here, when he said, 
“We want to do more and more for ourselves 
and ask less and less from others.” It is 
a theme that echoes with frequency of late. 
It was dominant in Governor Dewey’s recent 
message opening the New York legislative 
session, It was emphasized, we are espe- 
cially pleased to note, in the letter published 
yesterday of the State Conference of Mayors 
to Governor Dewey and the legislature. 

Our cities and States might well take to 
heart one warning uttered by Governor Dris- 
coll in his inaugural speech: “One sure 
way,” he remarked, “to destroy our Federal 
system and home rule is for the States to 
fail to provide for the general welfare of their 
citizens.” The same lesson applies to the 
relations between the State and its locali- 
ties—a fact when Mr, Driscoll 
urges strengthening of the capacity of cities 
to govern themselves and to mold their 
form of government to fit the needs of their 
citizens. 

Most of the problems of New Jersey are 
not unique except in emphasis. Some of 
these and the general philosophy for dealing 
with them bear a marked similarity with the 
pattern of Governor Dewey's message. The 
fiscal situation is troublesome. The de- 
mands for services by our citizens far ex- 
ceed available revenues. After reviewing 
the several fields in which he hopes to extend 
progress already made and others in which 
new ground needs to be broken, Governor 
Driscoll reminds us that “despite the pes- 
simism of some, we live in a good world.” 
He sees this as a world of opportunity for 
government, but his fundamental interest is 
in keeping government close to the people. 
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We wish the Governor well in his second 
term as he seeks to continue in New Jersey 
the progress acknowledged by the voters in 
returning him to office. 


REPEAL OF OLEOMARGARINE TAXES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H, R. 2023) to regulate oleo- 
margarine, to repeal certain taxes re- 
lating to oleomargarine, and for other 


purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further amendments to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment of the 
amendment and third reading of the bill. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment numbered A. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 4, line 
19, after the word “of” it is proposed to 
insert. “the foregoing provisions of.” 

On page 5, line 3, it is proposed to strike 
out the word “This” and insert in lieu 
thereof “The foregoing provisions of 
this.” 

On page 5, after line 6, it is proposed 
to add the following new sections: 


Sec. . The requirement that a poll tax 
be paid as a prerequisite to voting or regis- 
tering to vote at primaries or other elections 
for President, Vice President, electors for 
President or Vice President, or for Senator 
or Member of the House of Representatives, 
is not and shall not be deemed a qualification 
of voters or electors voting or registering to 
vote at primaries or other elections for said 
officers, within the meaning of the Constitu- 
tion, but is and shall be deemed an interfer- 
ence with the manner of holding primaries 
and other elections for said national officers 
and a tax upon the right or privilege of vot- 
ing for said national officers, 

Sec, . It shall be unlawful for any State, 
municipality, or other Government or gov- 
ernmental subdivision to prevent any person 
from voting or registering to vote in any pri- 
mary or other election for President, Vice 
President, electors for President or Vice 
President, or for Senator or Member of the 
House of Representatives, on the ground that 
such person has not paid a poll tax and any 
such requirement shall be invalid and void 
insofar as it purports to disqualify any person 
otherwise qualified to vote in such primary 
or other election. No State, municipality, 
or other Government or governmental sub- 
division shall levy a poll tax or any other tax 
on the right or privilege of voting in such 
primary or other election, and any such tax 
shall be invalid and void insofar as it pur- 
ports to disqualify any person otherwise 
qualified from voting at such primary or 
other election. 

Sec. It shall be unlawful for any State, 
municipality, or other Government or gov- 
ernmental subdivision to interfere with the 
manner of selecting persons for national of- 
fice by requiring the payment of a poll tax as 
a prerequisite for voting or registering to 
vote in any primary or other election for 
President, Vice President, electors for Presi- 
dent or Vice President, or for Senator or 
Member of the House of Representatives, 
and any such requirement shall be invalid 
and void. 

Sec. It shall be unlawful for any person, 
whether or not acting under the cover of 
authority of the laws of any State or sub- 
division thereof, to require the payment of 
a poll tax as a prerequisite for voting or reg- 
istering to vote in any primary or other elec- 
tion for President, Vice President, electors for 
President or Vice President, or for Senator 
or Member of the House of Representatives. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with this amendment, I also 
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want to read a resolution which I am 
going to send to the desk, on which I 
am going to ask the Senate to take ac- 
tion after it is referred to the proper 
committee. The resolution is as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, or any duly authorized subcommit- 
tee thereof, is authorized and directed to 
make a thorough investigation to determine 
(1) what connection, if any, Lever Bros., or 
any subsidiary or affiliate thereof, had with 
raising the price of oleomargarine any time 
within the last 10 years, particularly at any 
time when legislation to remove the tax 
on oleomargarine was under consideration 
by the Congress of the United States— 


I may say, Mr. President, that about 
a year ago when the oleomargarine ques- 
tion was up before the Senate, when it 
looked as though the bill removing the 
tax from oleomargarine might pass, at 
a time when the argument in favor of 
removing the tax from oleo was that 
the poor people would be able to buy 
oleo at a low price, rather than buy but- 
ter, at that very time Lever Bros. in- 
vestment company and another corpora- 
tion got together to corner oleomargar- 
ine not only in the United States but 
all over the world, and within a space 
of 3 weeks the price of oleomargarine 
was raised 23 cents a pound. I believe 


that should be investigated. When we 


remove the tax from oleo, are we doing 
it for the benefit of the common people 
of the country, or are we doing it for 
the benefit of a great big trust?— 

(2) whether an attempt to corner the mar- 
ket on oleomargarine was made by or on 
behalf of Lever Bros. or any such subsidiary 
or affiliate; (3) what part, if any, Charles 
Luckman, as president of Lever Bros., had 
in any such attempt to corner the market 
and increase the price of oleomargarine— 


I may say this is the same Charles 
Luckman who recently was appointed 
I do not know by whom—to be general 
manager for the Democratic Party in 
the holding of its Jackson-Jefferson Day 
dinners all over the United States. Iam 
curious to know why this man, whose 
company only a short time ago was sued 
by the United States Government for 
being part of a trust, and who came be- 
fore the court pleading nolo contendere, 
saying, “Yes; it is all true,” and who was 
a member of an outfit that paid a $50,- 
000 fine—this man was one of the de- 
fendants, who, with others, paid a fine 
of $50,000—I am curious to know why 
that man should have been chosen by 
the Democratic Party, which says it is 
fighting the trusts, which says it is for 
the poor people, and that all the trusts 
belong to the Republican Party. I am 
curious to know why that man should 
have been chosen out of 157,000,000 peo- 
ple in this country by the Democratic 
Party to be at the head and to act as 
general manager of all the Jackson-Jef- 
ferson Day dinners to be held all over the 
country— 
and (4) whether there is or has been a con- 
spiracy on the part of the Lever Bros., its 
subsidiaries, or affiliates, and any other con- 
cerns, to violate the antitrust laws in caus- 
ing an increase in the price of oleomargarine 
at any time during the last 10 years, and 
particularly to ascertain the part played 
therein by Charles Luckman, either indi- 
vidually or as president of Lever Bros., and 
whether in furtherance of such conspiracy 
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legislation was proposed which would permit 
importation either without tax or with a very 
low tax of products in competition with the 
dairy farmers of the United States. The 
committee, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, is directed in connection with 
such investigation to cause a subpena to be 
served upon the said Charles Luckman for 
the purpose of obtaining his testimony with 
respect to any matters which it considers 
relevant thereto. 


The committee shall report to the Senate 
at the earliest practicable date, not later 
than April 1, 1950, the results of its investi- 
gation, together with such recommenda- 
tions as it may deem desirable. 


The resolution (S. Res. 213) submitted 
by Mr. LANGER was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, or any duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, is authorized and directed to make 
a thorough investigation to determine (1) 
what connection, if any, Lever Bros., or any 
subsidiary or affiliate thereof, had with rais- 
ing the price of oleomargarine any time with- 
in the last 10 years, particularly at any time 
when legislation to remove the tax on oleo- 
margarine was under consideration by the 
Congress of the United States; (2) whether 
an attempt to corner the market on oleo- 
margarine was made by or on behalf of Lever 
Bros. or any such subsidiary or affiliate; (3) 
what part, if any, Charles Luckman, as presi- 
dent of Lever Bros., had in any such at- 
tempt to corner the market and increase 
the price of oleomargarine; and (4) whether 
there is or has been a conspiracy on the part 
of the Lever Bros., its subsidiaries or affiliates, 
and any other concerns, to violate the anti- 
trust laws in causing an increase in the 
price of oleomargarine at any time during 
the last 10 years, and particularly to ascer- 
tain the part played therein by Charles Luck- 
man, either individually or as president of 
Lever Bros., and whether in furtherance of 
such conspiracy, legislation was proposed 
which would permit importation either with- 
out tax or with a very low tax of products 
in competition with the dairy farmers of 
the United States. The committee, or any 
duly authorized subcommittee thereof, is di- 
rected in connection with such investigation 
to cause a subpena to be served upon the 
said Charles Luckman for the purpose of ob- 
taining his testimony with respect to any 
matters which it considers relevant thereto. 


The committee shall report to the Senate 
at the earliest practicable date, not later 
than April 1, 1950, the results of its investi- 
gation together with such recommendations 
as it may deem desirable. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with the question which we are 
now discussing, I desire to offer another 
resolution. The resolution reads as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Rules 
and Administration, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized and di- 
rected to make a thorough investigation for 
the purpose of ascertaining the amount of 
campaign contributions made at any time 
during the last 10 years by or on behalf of 
Charles Luckman personally or by or on be- 
half of Lever Bros., or any of its subsidi- 
aries or affiliates, to the Democratic or Re- 
publican National Committees, or to any 
State committee of the Democratic or Re- 
publican Parties, or to any individual rep- 
resenting the Democratic or Republican 
Parties. The committee, or any duly au- 
thorized subcommittee thereof, is directed 
in connection with such investigation to 
cause a subpoena to be served upon the said 
Charles Luckman for the purpose of obtain- 
ing his testimony with respect to any mat- 
ters which it considers relevant thereto. 
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The committee shall report to the Senate 
at the earliest practicable date, not later 
than April 1, 1950, the results of its investi- 
gation together with such recommendations 
as it may deem desirable. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
will examine the resolution. Unless it 
involves an investigation as to the viola- 
tion of the antitrust law, it would not au- 
tomatically go to the Judiciary Commit- 
tee. The Chair will take a look at it and 
reserve his ruling as to that. 

(Subsequently, the resolution (S. Res. 
214) submitted by Mr. LANGER, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration.) 

Mr. LANGER. I may say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the distinguished Senator 
from Pennsylvania some 3 or 4 hours 
ago, when he talked upon the first 
amendment I offered, the one dealing 
with antilynching, said, among other 
things, “I have fought consistently for 
civil rights.” That is what was said by 
the distinguished Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, Well, Mr. President, it is passing 
strange to me that the Democratic Party, 
which has been in power since January 
1933, a matter of 16 years, during the 
overwhelming majority of which time 
they had a majority of 2 to 1 in the 
House and a majority once of 4 to 1 in 
the Senate, at a time when they could 
pass any kind of legislation they wished, 
never once enforced the criminal provi- 
sions of the Sherman Antitrust Act. We 
then had a President, elected upon the 
platform that he was going to enforce 
laws; that he was going to fight for the 
little man. In his speeches he said that 
all the big corporations were supporting 
the Republican Party, and so he was 
elected by an overwhelming vote. Six- 
teen years later what do we find? We 
find appointed as head of the Jackson- 
Jefferson Day dinners the head of the 
Oleomargarine Trust—not only a trust 
here in the United States but a trust so 
large that when the president of Lever 
Bros. died a short time ago in Minne- 
apolis the Minneapolis Tribune said he 
represented 530 corporations scattered 
all over the world. 

How large is this Lever Bros. corpora- 
tion and its affiliates? They have a 
branch away over in Belgium. They 
have a branch in the Netherlands. They 
have a branch in Scandinavia. They 
have a branch in Finland. They have 
a branch in the Netherlands East Indies. 
They have a branch in Italy. They 
have a branch in Switzerland. They 
have a branch in Austria. They have a 
branch in Germany. This octopus has 
a branch in Czechoslovakia. It has a 
branch in Poland. It has a branch in 
Hungary. Yes, this great octopus has 
a branch in Yugoslavia. It has a branch 
in Rumania. The outfit of Charles 
Luckman, who is at the head of the 
Jackson-Jefferson Day dinners of the 
Democratic Party, has a branch in 
France. It has another branch in Den- 
mark, It has a branch in Norway. It 
has a branch in the Belgian Congo. It 
is doing business and has a branch in 
Siam. It has a branch in China, It has 
a branch in the Republic of the Philip- 
pines, It has a branch in the Argentine. 
It has a branch in Brazil. It has a branch 
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in the United States, its headquarters 
being in Boston. It has a branch in 
Canada. It has a branch in the West 
Indies. It has a branch in Newfound- 
land. It has a branch in Ireland. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from North Dakota yield to the 
Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. LANGER. I refuse to yield at 
this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from North Dakota declines to yield. 

Mr. LANGER. This octopus has a 
branch in Palestine. It has a branch 
in Egypt. It has a branch in British 
West Africa. It has a branch in the 
Union of South Africa. It has a branch 
in Pakistan. It has a branch in India. 
I do not know whether the general man- 
ager of this great, big- octopus, who is 
also general manager of the Jackson- 
Jefferson Day dinners of the Democratic 
Party, the party which says it represents 
the poor people, is going to have these 
Jackson-Jefferson Day dinners in all 
these countries or not. I do not know 
whether he is going to serve oleo or 
butter at those banquets. But he also 
has a branch in Burma, a branch in 
Australia, a branch in the Solomon 
Islands, a branch in New Zealand. An- 
other arm of this great octopus is in 
Chile. Another arm is in Uruguay, and 
another arm of the octopus is in Tunisia. 
Another arm is in Asia. This great cor- 
poration, the largest in the world, far 
larger than General Motors Corp., far 
larger than the United States Steel Corp., 
has a branch in Syria, a branch in Iraq, 
another branch in Iran, another branch 
in Morocco, another branch in the Canary 
Islands. 

I do not know whether the Democrats 
will have canaries singing at the Jeffer- 
son-Jackson Day dinners, but, in any 
event, this great corporation has a branch 
in the Canary Islands. It has other 
branches in Gambia, Portuguese Guinea, 
French Guinea, Sierra Leone, and Li- 
beria. 

Mr. President, the Democratic Party 
is holding some Jefferson-Jackson Day 
dinners, and I understand they are $100 
a plate. If a man takes his wife or his 
sweetheart it would cost him $200. The 
man in charge of all these dinners is 
the President of Lever Bros., the great- 
est oleomargarine manufacturer in the 
world. It produces 75 percent of all 
the oleomargarine sold in Great Britain, 
and it has branches, as I have said, all 
over the world. I stopped with the fifty- 
fourth branch. It has other branches, 
Wherever there are people, Mr. President, 
it has a branch. It has 68 branches in 
all, including a branch on the Gold Coast 
of Africa, in Nigeria, and in the Belgian 
Congo. 

As I said when I submitted a resolu- 
tion a while ago, Mr. President, we are 
curious to know how it happened that 
this outfit raised the price of oleomar- 
garine 23 cents a pound, at the very time, 
a year ago, when it was thought we would 
take the tax from oleomargarine. I have 
letters from all over the country telling 
me to vote to take the tax off oleomar- 
garine and saying, “We are going to get 
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it 10 cents a pound cheaper.” But in- 
stead of that, the price went up until it 
was raised 23 cents a pound in 3 weeks. 
If the bill had been passed, that is what 
the people of the city of Washington and 
the people of every State in the United 
States would have had to pay for oleo- 
Margarine. 

Mr. President, this morning the dis- 
tinguished majority leader read a tele- 
gram. As a matter of fact, he read two 
telegrams. He said there were two great 
organizations which did not want the 
civil-rights amendment offered in con- 
nection with the oleomargarine bill. The 
distinguished Presiding Officer will re- 
member that the Senator read those tele- 
grams. I received one of those telegrams 
myself. Mine is signed by Roy Wilkins, 
acting secretary. He does not say of 
what he is acting secretary, so I have to 
read the telegram. He says: 

We have just sent the following telegram 
to various Members of the Senate: i 

“On behalf of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People we urge 


you to defeat the so-called civil-rights 
amendments offered by Senator WILLIAM 


“Lancer to H, R. 2023, the bill to repeal oleo- 


margarine taxes. As you know, this associa- 
tion, since its inception 40 years ago, has 
worked unceasingly to win for all persons, 
regardless of race, religion, or color, security 
of person and freedom of political and eco- 
nomic opportunity. Senator LANGER does not 
intend these amendments to further the 
cause of civil rights. He desires only to 
defeat the oleomargarine tax repeal.” 


It is very strange how this man knows 
‘what is going on in my mind. As a mat- 
ter of fact, he knows nothing about it, 
and I make this statement, without fear 
of contradiction, that WILLIAM LANGER, 
of North Dakota, has done more for civil 
rights than this man Wilkins has done 
during all his lifetime. I ascertained 
that these organizations never voted to 
send these telegrams at all, Mr. Presi- 
dent. This man represents no one but 
himself. ‘There are several thousand 
delegates in their congress, and that con- 
gress never adopted a resolution with re- 
gard to this subject, and yet Mr. Wilkins 
sends me a telegram. 

I say, shame on Mr. Wilkins for pre- 
suming to send a telegram which he says 
represents the views of his organization, 
when, as a matter of fact, no executive 
committee and no membership ever au- 
thorized him to send this telegram. 

Mr. President, a man came to me who 
represents the National Negro Council, 
with 2,000,000 members—Negroes from 
every State in the Union. He filed this 
statement with me: 

Edgar G. Brown, director, National Negro 
Council, calls on Senator Lucas, majority 
leader of the Senate, to demand vote on 
Langer civil-rights amendments and not 
move to table and cut off debate on these 
measures. 

A 200-man civil-rights delegation from 
Illinois, and Edgar G. Brown, director of the 
National Negro Council, representing more 
than a million signers to a petition support- 
ing the President's civil-rights program 


A million persons signed this petition, 
Mr. President— 


supporting the President’s civil-rights pro- 
gram, called upon Senator Scorr W. Lucas 
(Democrat, Illinois), majority leader of the 
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Senate, to get a vote now on the Langer civil- 
rights amendments to the oleo bill, pending 
on the floor of the Senate. 


To get a vote now, Mr. President—not 
a year or 5 years or 10 years from now. 
The distinguished Senator from Florida 
(Mr. HorLaxp! yesterday admitted that 
the Democratic Party had been playing 
politics with all the civil-rights meas- 
ures, and, for good measure, he accused 
the Republicans of doing likewise. I do 
not know what he knows about the Re- 
publican Party, but here is a leading 
Democrat, a man who has been gover- 
nor of his State and is now Senator, ad- 
mitting that the Democratic Party has 
been playing politics with the civil-rights 
issue. 

So the director of the National Negro 
Council says they want to get a vote now. 
A million Negroes who signed this peti- 
tion want a vote now. They want to 
get a vote now on the Langer civil-rights 
amendments to the oleo bill pending on 
the floor of the Senate. 


The civil-rights delegation pointed out to 
Senator Lucas that any notion made by him 
to lay the Langer civil-rights amendments on 
the table and any subsequent votes by any 
Senators to kill off any further considera- 
tion of civil rights at the very first opportu- 
nity in the second session of this Congress to 
vote in the Senate on civil rights would be 
construed and recorded as an unfriendly and 
destructive action, calculated only to indefi- 
nitely hold off the sincere supporters of civil 
rights and play into the hands of the Dixie- 
crat enemies of civil-rights legislation and 
defeat the patriotic demand of 15,000,C00 Ne- 
groes, who sent 1,000,000 of their sons and 
daughters to fight in World War II for first- 
class citizenship in our American democracy. 


The statement of the director of the 
National Negro Council continues: 


The civil-rights delegation further pointed 
out to Senator Lucas that in 20 years of Re- 
publican rule and 18 years of Democratic 
control of Congress no single antilynching 
bill had ever reached the voting stage in the 
Senate under the old two-thirds majority 
cloture rule or the new 64 two-thirds rule to 
stop filibuster by limitation of debate, in or- 
der to bring such legislation to a final vote 
in the Senate. 


In 38 years, Mr. President, 20 years un- 
der the Republicans and 18 years under 
the Democrats, the antilynching bill has 
never been brought to a vote. No wonder 
a million Negroes signed the petition. 

Edgar G. Brown, the spokesman, 
stated to the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Lucas]: 


There is the best chance in 40 years to get 
a vote now in the Senate by meeting this 
Senate parliamentary situation and the 
Dixiecrat filibuster tactics head on and call- 
ing for a vote on the Langer civil-rights 
amendments now which are the pending mo- 
tion before the Senate. If the Senate leader- 
ship is seriously determined to carry out 
the President's demand to stay in Washing- 
ton all summer if need be to pass the Presi- 
dent’s civil rights, there is no logic in the 
Senate leadership making a motion to lay 
the Langer civil-rights amendments on the 
table at this time. The President’s civil- 
rights program as sponsored by .Senator 
Lancrr (Republican, North Dakota) is now 
the pending amendments before the Senate, 
and the final effort to force a yote, as the Pres- 
ident promised the civil-rights delegation at 
the White House yesterday, can be fought out 
now by the majority leader, Senator Lucas, 
demanding a Senate vote on civil rights. It’ 
takes the same 64 two-thirds vote of the Sen- 
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ate membership at this time, just as it would 
take 64 two-thirds vote at some future date 
set by the Senate majority leader, Senator 
Lucas, to vote on civil rights. The true 
friends of civil rights 


Say these million Negroes through 
their leader, Edgar G. Brown— 
and those Senators of both parties who ever 
intended to actually vote for the civil-rights 
legislation that so often has been promised 
and much lip service and ballyhoo broadcast 
have the best opportunity to make good to 
the Negro people by standing up now and 
being counted by voting for the Langer civil- 
rights amendments to the oleo bill now the 
only business officially before the Senate of 
the United States. Any promise of later 
consideration for civil-rights action by the 
Senate is patently and simply another fili- 
buster tactic, this time the resort of the 
vote-dodging and those secretly opposed to 
the civil-rights program who have been fool- 
ing the Negro people by some ramification 
of these tactics for the past 25 years to my 
personal knowledge. The record is going to 
be made and recorded for the Eighty-first 
Congress and the Senate majority leadership 
on the Langer civil-rights amendments. A 
move by Senator Lucas to table means de- 
feat of civil rights and all Senators voting for 
it know it and the voters will know it from 
now on. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a telegram sent to me by Roy 
Wilkins, acting secretary, National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored 
People, be printed in full in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 16, 1950. 
Senator WILLIAM LANCER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We have just sent the following telegram 
to various Members of Senate: “On behalf 
of the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People we urge the defeat 
of the so-called civil-rights amendments of- 
fered by Senator WILLIAM LANGER to H. R. 
2023, the bill to repeal oleomargarine tax. 
As you know this association since its in- 
ception 40 years ago has worked unceasingly 
to win for all persons, regardless of race, 
religion, or nationality security of person 
and freedom of political and economic op- 
portunity. Senator Lancer does not intend 
for his amendments to further the cause of 
civil rights, he desires only to defeat the 
oleomargarine tax repeal. Senator LANGER 
made this clear in his speech on the Senate 
floor January 11 when he charged that the 
passage of H. R. 2023, ‘will ruin thousands 
of farmers in the State of North Dakota.’ 
Last year this association actively supported 
amendments to prohibit racial segregation 
in housing and education when respective 
bills were before the Senate. Racial dis- 
crimination in both of these fields is widely 
practiced and should be banned in all Fed- 
eral aid to such programs. Lynching, poll 
tax2s, and other civil-rights questions are 
not, however, germane to or involved in the 
repeal of the oleomargarine taxes. We there- 
fore urge the defeat of the so-called Langer 
civil-rights amendments.” 

Roy WILKINS, 
Acting Secretary. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I now- 


wish to make it very clear to the distin- 
guished Members of the Senate why I 
offer these amendments at this particu- 
lar time. Asa friend of the Negro and a 
friend of the poor whites, I can only say 
that for 9 years, during all the time I 
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have been a Member of the Senate, we 
have tried repeatedly to get a vote in the 
Senate on an antilynching bill, an anti- 
poll-tax bill, or on an FEPC measure, and 
it has not been done. Edgar G. Brown, 
whom I have just quoted, the director of 
the National Negro Council, says that to 
his own personal knowledge 25 years 
have passed and they have been unable 
to get a vote. 

What did we find in 1932? We found 
President Roosevelt, as a candidate, talk- 
ing about what? He wanted votes, so he 
talked about the underprivileged one- 
third. He talked and talked and talked. 
Nearly everyone believed that if the peo- 
ple were to make him President, and put 
the Democratic Party in power, one of 
the very first things they would do would 
be to pass civil-rights legislation. They 
were very powerful. They brought back 
whisky, Mr. President. They brought 
back the old saloon, where a young boy 
or girl could go and get drunk, standing 
up or sitting down. They brought back 
the saloon. They had a must program 
in Washington, and all they had to do 
was to call the tune. In the House they 
had a majority of 3 to 1, and in the Sen- 
ate at one time the Republicans had only 
16 Members. There were 80 Democratic 
Senators to 16 Republicans. Did they 
pass a civil-rights bill? Not one, Mr. 
President, not one. Talk about hypoc- 
risy! 

Four years went by, and again we 
heard about the underprivileged one- 
third, and again the Democrats were put 
into power. In 1940, in 1944, and in 1948 
there was the same old cry, “We are for 
the poor people, we are for the Negro, 
we are for the poor whites.” 

Yesterday I received a pamphlet, Mr. 
President, sent to me from 312 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue SE., Washington, D. C., by 
Dewey Anderson, executive director of 
the Public Affairs Institute. Again they 
are out fooling the Negro, or attempting 
to. 


I said yesterday that whenever a Negro 
got into some organization or society and 
became prominent, within a short time 
his name was on the Democratic pey roll 
somewhere in the Government. 

Now let us see what this new outfit 
is, the Public Affairs Institute. After 18 
years of confessed failure, when today 
the Negroes are worse off than they were 
when Mr. Roosevelt was first elected, 
something new appears—the Public 
Affairs Institute. Who are its spon- 
sors? John M. Carmody is one of the 
sponsors. For years he was on the pub- 
lic pay roll, drawing one of the large sal- 
aries in the Government. Here he 
shows up again. This time he is a spon- 
sor or director of the Public Affairs In- 
stitute. 

Another sponsor is Hugh B. Mitchell, 
a former Member of this body, and now 
a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives. But during the time he was out of 
office, between the time he was a Sena- 
tor and the time he was a Representa- 
tive, he had a Federal job. Now we find 
him as a sponsor of the Public Affairs 
Institute. 

Another sponsor is Charles A. Murray. 
He is on the Pederal pay roll, or was & 
short time ago. 
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Another sponsor is Wendell Berge, 
formerly Assistant Attorney General. 
He was on the Federal pay roll for a long 
time. Do Senators know what job he 
had? Let me tell my distinguished 
friend from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] that 
Mr. Berge was at the head of the Anti- 
trust Division for 11% long years, and 
finally when the Republicans came in 
and I became chairman of the Civil 
Service Committee I asked him to appear 
before our committee one day. I said, 
“Mr. Berge, how long have you been at 
the head of the Antitrust Division?” 
He said, “Eleven and a half years.” 
I said, “Name to this committee one man 
you sent to jail, or one corporation that 
was punished for violating the antitrust 
laws.” He could not name one. For 
11% years he had been at the head of 
the Antitrust Division, drawing an enor- 
mous salary. He felt so ashamed when 
we got through with him that he went 
over to the Attorney General's Office and 
resigned. He should have resigned 11% 
years before. Now we find him as one of 
the sponsors of the Public Affairs Insti- 
tute, trying to fool the Negroes. 

Another sponsor is John M. Coffee. 
He has a Federal job in the State of 
Washington. 

Clifford J. Durr is another sponsor. 
As I remember, he had a job on the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission for a long time 
and drew down a large Federal salary. 
He has been off the Federal pay roll for 
a little while, and now he is a sponsor of 
the Public Affairs Institute trying to fool 
the Negro, too. 

Leon Henderson is another sponsor. 
We all remember Leon. Here he is 
again. Now he is one of the sponsors of 
the Public Affairs Institute. Yes, they 
are going to save the Negro for sure this 
time. They did not save him in 1933, 
1934, 1935,. 1936, 1937, 1938, 1939, 1940, 
1941, 1942, 1943, 1944, 1945, 1946, 1947, 
1948, or 1949. But in 1950, on January 9, 
1950, they are going to start all over 
again, and this time they are going to 
save the Negroes for sure. 

Then here is our old friend Maury 
Maverick, of Texas. I do not need to 
say anything about him. 

Another sponsor is Culbert Olson, 
elected on the Democratic ticket to be 
Governor of California, and he made such 
a poor job of it that he was not reelected, 
and thereupon was given a Federal job. 


Here he is, as a sponsor of the Public- 


Affairs Institute. 

And here we find as a sponsor one of 
the Roosevelt boys, Jimmy Roosevelt. It 
always looks nice on a piece of stationery 
to have the name of one of the Roosevelt 
boys appear on it. There are three or 
four of them. Any one of them can be 
used as a sponsor whenever a sponsor is 
needed. Jimmy appears as a sponsor in 
this case. He is going to save the Ne- 
groes, just as his father was going to 
save them in 1933. 

Then, of course, there appears the 
name of our old friend Aubrey Williams, 
who comes from Alabama. Aubrey Wil- 
liams is the one who said that the farm- 
ers of North Dakota could till their farms 
with a unit consisting of a horse and an 
ox. He said a horse and an ox could 
pull a plow anywhere in North Dakota. 
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He said a team would be enough for that 
purpose. This farm expert is now a 
sponsor for the Public Affairs Institute. 
Everyone in the State of North Dakota 
knows that the least number of horses 
needed to pull a plow is five. But Aubrey 
Williams under the NRA fixed the unit to 
pull a plow as an ox and a horse. He 
also limited the number of cows and 
chickens on the farm. While I was Gov- 
ernor of North Dakota I came to Wash- 
ington in an endeavor to have the allot- 
ment increased, so the farmer could grow 
& larger crop. 

Mr. President, I shall not read all the 
names of the sponsors. The list is a 
long one. I shall now read what they 
said in their letter to me, which repre- 
sents the greatest confession of failure 
of the Democratic Party from 1933 up to 
the present time. This is what they say 
in their letter: 

My Dear Senator— 


The letter is written to me— 
The startling revelation of the Joint Com- 


mittee on the Economic Report on the point 
of the low-income families shocked us. 


Mr. President, just think of it. The 
Democrats have been in office 18 years, 
and under the Democratic administra- 
tion there are more than 2,000,000 em- 
ployees in the Government. Some of 
those who are sponsors of the Public 
Affairs Institute were heads of depart- 
ments, some of which employed more 
than 100,000 persons. They now for the 
first time find out all about these low- 
income families and they say they are 
shocked. Mr. President, I think they 
should be shocked. I want to show what 
the Democratic Party did after 18 years 
of rule, according to their own report. 
Mind you, I did not write the matter from 
which I am about to read. It was written 
by Democrats. I will read what these 
men who have been drawing down huge 
salaries say. I repeat that one of the 
men who is a sponsor was formerly Gov- 
ernor of California, Culbert Olson. He 
is one of those who 18 or 19 years ago told 
the Negroes how he was going to help 
them. 

Mr. President, I want to make it plain 
again that the senior Senator from 
North Dakota has voted for measures 
which would be of help to the Negroes 
every time such measures have been 
brought before the Senate. I was one of 
the few Senators who would not vote for 
the resolution which provided that 64 
Senators had to sign a petition for clo- 
ture, before action could be taken. I 
defy any Senator upon this floor to find 
one time when the senior Senator from 
North Dakota did not vote for measures 
which would be of help to the under- 
privileged, whether Negroes or whites. 

Iam sick and tired of all the hypocrisy, 
of all the sham which has been exhibited. 
There was in office as President of the 
United States one man for a period of 
16 years. Then his successor, also a 
Democrat, has been in office 3 or 4 years. 
Yet nothing has been done for the poorer 
people, or less than nothing. 

When Mr. Roosevelt became President, 
within two blocks of the Capitol there 
were slums which were a disgrace to hu- 
manity. Now 17 or 18 years later they 
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are still there. The Democratic Party 
was going to wipe out the slums. We 
heard all the beautiful speeches which 
were made to that effect. We heard 
speeches which told how the poor people 
were suffering, how in these slums the 
water supply was so close to the toilets 
that the poor people living in the slum 
dwellings were drinking polluted water 
and becoming sick with typhoid fever. 
It was said that if the Democrats were 
put in power such water pipes would be 
moved away from the toilets a certain 
number of feet so there would not be 
the danger of typhoid fever any more. 
Yet, after 18 years, those pipes are still 
there. The slums still exist within two 
blocks of our Capitol. Oh, the Demo- 
crats are going into every country in the 
world, saving the people everywhere, all 
over, at the four corners of the earth, 
and yet within two blocks of our own 
Capitol the slums are worse than ever. 
That, in spite of this great Democratic 
Party. 

This is what is said by the men I have 
named, Leon Henderson, Hugh B. 
Mitchell, John M. Carmody, Culbert Ol- 
son, James Roosevelt, and all the others 
of them: 

The Lower Third Described and Character- 
ized. 


In other words, we still have them all. 
It was at one time the lower third. Now 
it has increased. When the Republicans 
were voted out of power one-third of the 
population was underprivileged. Now, 
after 18 years of Democratic rule the 
number has increased to 40 percent. 
The number has gone up instead of 
down. I am reading from page 13 of 
the pamphlet entitled “The Lower 
Third”: 

The committee’s own data reveals that 
one-half of all families headed by persons 
over 64 years of age received less than $2,000 
income in 1949. More than a fourth of such 
families received less than $1,000 income. 
Even more significant, these old-age families 
account for nearly one-quarter of all low- 
income families. 


That is their own record, Mr. Presi- 
dent. One would figure that the Dem- 
ocrats would be so ashamed of the situa- 
tion that now exists that they would 
be glad to vote for a civil-rights bill 
submitted by the senior Senator from 
North Dakota. One would figure the 
Democrats would not have the gall to 
stand up on the Senate floor and move 
to table the civil-rights measure. 

Moreover, nearly a half of all families 
headed by women of working age had in- 
comes of less than $2,000 a year. 


They have the women working, Mr. 
President, in this great Democratic fam- 
ily. I continue to read: 

Moreover, nearly a half of all families 
headed by women of working age had in- 
comes of less than $2,000 a yea. 
More than 700,000 of these family heads 
were not even in the labor force at the time 
of the survey. 


They do not even have a job. 

Now, Mr. President, let us come to 
the Negroes, for whom the Democratic 
Party cries and cries, shedding crocodile 
tears. What is stated in this pamphlet 
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about my friend the Negro, Mr. Presi- 
dent? I read further from the pam- 
phlet: 

The Negro's position is very clear from the 
committee’s data. Among the low-income 
nonfarm families headed by persons of work- 
ing age in 1948, one of every five was non- 
white, predominantly Negro. 


Mr. President, mind you, I am quot- 
ing the Democrats themselves. No Re- 
publican wrote this book. If we examine 
the list of sponsors, we find no Repub- 
lican among them. So far as I know, 
there is not a Republican among them. 

I read further from the committee’s 
statement: 


There are about 1,000,000 Negro families 
living in our cities— 


Listen to this, Mr. President, and then 
let the Democrats hang their heads in 
shame— 


on incomes that do not permit of anything 
above bare subsistence. 


Mr. President, because I see the ma- 
jority leader, the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Lucas], here now, I 
wish to state again that the pamphlet 
from which I am reading is a report 
made by Democrats, including Leon Hen- 
derson, Jimmy Roosevelt, and all the 
others of a new organization, just set 
up, called the Public Affairs Institute. 
This report came off the press in Jan- 
uary 1950. They say: 

There are about 1,000,000 Negro families 
living in our cities on incomes that do not 


permit of anything above bare subsist- 
ence. 


Imagine that, Mr. President. The 
Democrats themselves say the Negroes 
are in that position after 18 years of 
Democratic rule. 

But then the Democrats in the Senate 
say that when a Senator tries on the 
floor of the Senate to secure the enact- 
ment of some legislation for the benefit 
of Negroes, the amendments he offers 
for that purpose should be tabled, when, 
as a matter of fact, the Democrats know 
that the only way to secure the enact- 
ment of such legislation is to have it en- 
acted now, or else it never will be enacted 
at this session. 

Mr. President, let me point out that 
one of the Democratic-controlled com- 
mittees had one of these bills all last ses- 
sion, all during the first half of the pres- 
ent Congress. Yet that bill has not been 
reported as of today. How can anyone 
tell me that the committees will report 
an anti-poll-tax bill, when that bill has 
been tied up in committee for over a year. 

Mr. President, the report from which 
I have been reading says that a million 
Negro families are on the verge of star- 
vation, Think of that, Mr. President, 
after 18 years of Democratic rule. 

A little while ago I saw a picture—in 
Life magazine, I believe showing that 
in Harlem a Negro woman had to use a 
club to keep the rats off little children 
so the rats would not bite the children 
while they were sleeping. 

This Democratic report then says: 

Consider this comparison between white 
and colored families: In families headed by 
white males of working age only one out of 
nine had incomes of less than $2,000; but in 
similar families headed by nonwhites nearly 
two-fifths had incomes of less than 82,000. 
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Listen to this statement; and I point 
out that to this Democratic committee 
the statement was not even sufficiently 
important to be printed in large black 
type: 

The causes of differences between whites 
and Negroes in income, occupation, health, 
living standards, cultural attainment, etc., 
are well known and have been so adequately 
described in the scientific literature as to 
require no elaborate comment here. It is 
sufficient to remark that the unique factor 
which is added to the other causes of pov- 
erty common to all groups is denial of equal 
occupational opportunity to colored people. 


After 18 years of Democratic rule, Mr. 
President, mind you, after the time when 
the Democrats had a majority of over 
3 to 1 in the House of Representatives, 
and after they had, here in the Senate, 
80 Senators, as compared to 16 Repub- 
lican Senators, after 18 years when the 
Democrats could write any kind of law 
they wanted to write, that is the result— 
after 18 years of Democratic rule. 

Mr. President, now, when I have offered 
some amendments to help the colored 
people, some amendments which at last 
give the Senate an opportunity to be 
heard on the subject of civil rights, we 
find the distinguished Democratic Sena- 
tor from Arkansas moving to lay this 
amendment on the table. Every Demo- 
crat on the other side of the aisle but 
one—the distinguished Senator from 
Re [Mr. McCarran]—voted to do 
that. 

O Mr. President, they say the amend- 
ment is not germane to the bill which is 
before the Senate. They say, “We are 
considering oleomargarine.” Since when, 
Mr, President, did oleomargarine become 
more important than human lives? 
Since when did oleomargarine become 
more important than little children who 
are dying? Let Senators look at the 
mortality rates in some of the slums. 
But the Democratic Party's members 
here in the Senate say, with only one 
member of their ranks voting against 
them: We have had this matter up for 
25 years. We have never gotten a vote 
on it, and it will not be voted on today. 
We will take it up some time later.” That 
may be 1 month or 2 months or 3 months. 
But they simply say, “later.” Of course, 
Mr. President, the distinguished Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Myers] said this 
morning that later, when it is brought up, 
a filibuster will result. If we are going 
to have a filibuster, let us have it at the 
beginning of the session. So far as I am 
concerned, I am perfectly willing to stay 
here every day and every night until we 
come to a conclusion on this matter 
which Mr. Edgar G. Brown, of Chicago, 
says has been pending for 25 years with- 
out ever having been voted on by the 
Congress. 

Mr. President, the second session of the 
Eighty-first Congress met almost a 
month ago; but the anti-poll-tax bill 
still sleeps in committee. 

I hold in my hand a copy of the Demo- 
cratic platform for 1948. When the 
Democratic Party was looking for votes, 
it sang another tune. When the Demo- 
crats wanted votes from the Negroes, this 
is what they said in their platform. Mr. 
President, to save time, I now ask unani- 
mous consent to have the civil-rights 
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plank of the 1948 Democratic platform 
printed at this point in the Recorp as a 
part of my remarks. ; 
Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Will the Senator also 
place in the Recorp, at the same time, the 
Republican platform? 

Mr. LANGER. No; I will let the Sen- 
ator from Illinois, my friend, place it in 
the Record. I am nonpartisan. Why 
should I not let the Senator from Illinois 
place it in the RECORD? 

Mr. LUCAS. I thought the Senator 
from North Dakota was elected on the 
Republican ticket. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I de- 
cline to yield further. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Downey in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion to the request of the Senator from 
North Dakota? 

Mr. LUCAS. I have no objection. 
The Senator from North Dakota really 
pays a compliment to the Democratic 
Party by putting that part of the Demo- 
cratic platform in the RECORD. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Illinois knows that no one 
was more critical than I of what the Re- 
publican Party did not do in the last 
Congress. They pledged themselves to 
do this, that, and the other thing for the 
Negroes, but they did not do it. I stood 
upon this floor time after time and said 
S0. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from North Dakota? 

There being no objection, the plank 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Democratic national platform for 
1948 

The Democratic Party is responsible for the 
great civil-rights gains made in recent years 
in eliminating unfair and illegal discrimina- 
tion based on race, creed, or color. 

The Democratic Party commits itself to 
continuing its efforts to eradicate all racial, 
religious, and economic discrimination. 

We again state our belief that racial and 
religious minorities must have the right to 
live, the right to work, the right to vote, the 
full and equal protection of the laws, on a 
basis of equality with all citizens as guaran- 
teed by the Constitution. 

We highly commend President Harry 8. 
Truman for his courageous stand on the issue 
of civil rights. We call upon the Congress 
to support our President in guaranteeing 
these basic and fundamental rights— 

(1) The right of full and equal political 
participation; 

(2) The right to equal opportunity of 
employment; 

(3) The right of security of person; 

(4) The right of equal treatment in the 
service and defense of our Nation. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, to sat- 
isfy my friend, the Senator from Illinois, 
I shall read the Republican platform of 
2 years ago. I have a copy of it before 
me, too. The Republican Party said at 
that time: 

Lynching or any other form of mob vio- 
lence anywhere is a disgrace to any civilized 
state, and we favor the prompt enactment 
of legislation to end this infamy. 

One of the basic principles of this Re- 
public is the equality of all individuals in 
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their right to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. This principle is enunciated 
in the Declaration of Independence and em- 
bodied in the Constitution of the United 
States; it was vindicated on the field of bat- 
tle and became the cornerstone of this Re- 
public. This right of equal opportunity to 
work and to advance in life— 


The FEPC— 
should never be limited in any individual 
because of race, religion, color, or country 
of origin. We favor the enactment and just 
enforcement of such Federal legislation as 
may be necessary to maintain this right at 
all times in every part of this Republic. 

We favor the abolition of the poll tax as a 
requisite to voting. 

We are opposed to the idea of racial segre- 
eerie in the armed services of the United 
States. 


Mr. President, I want to be sure that 
it is understood that that is the state- 
ment of the Republican Party, and that 
it is not confused with the statements or 
platforms of the Democratic Party, be- 
cause they are so much alike. However, 
neither one of the two parties kept their 
promises in their platforms. But I have 
just read from the Republican platform 
of 1948, 

Then, of course, the Democrats offered 
to help the Indians, too. But the In- 
dians were poorer, when the Democrats 
got through than when they started; and 
today they are far, far worse off than 
they were 18 years ago. 

But, Mr. President, I wish to say that 
during the Eightieth Congress tht Re- 
“publican Party did not have the Presi- 

dency. As everyone knows, the Repub- 
licans have not had a President since 
1933. So in the last analysis, the final 
responsibility is upon the Democratic 
Party, because, as I have said, there has 
-been a Democrat as President during all 
this time. 

Mr. LUCAS, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. LANGER. No. I decline to yield, 
because I have only a short time left. I 
did not request the distinguished Sena- 
tor to yield this morning, when he was 
talking, and I have so much to say about 
what the Democratic Party did not do, 
which they promised to do, that I simply 
do not have time to yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. LANGER. We come next to 
schools. I repeat this. The distin- 
guished Senator was not present when I 
read the names of some of the sponsors 
of the Public Affairs Institute: John M. 
Carmody, who is a pay-roller; Hugh B. 
Mitchell, who was a pay-roller; Charles 
A. Murray who is a pay-roller; Wendell 
Berge, who was a pay-roller; John M. 
Coffee, who was a Democratic ray-roller. 
They are all Democrats. Clifford J. 
Lurr, who was a Democratic pay-roller; 
Leon Henderson, who was a Democratic 
pay-roller; Maury Maverick, of Texas; 
Culbert Olson, of California; Jimmy 
Roosevelt—he is merely on it for good 
measure—and of course, Aubrey Wil- 
_liams—all sponsors of the Institute of 
Public Affairs. Now, after 18 years, 
they are going to save the Negro, and, I 
imagine, the poor whites. Here is what 
they have to say about education: 

While schooling may not correlate per- 
fectly with the occupational achievement 
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and income, there can be no serious doubt of 
the so-called money value of schools, Few, 
again, see the necessity of possessing more 
than the rudiments of knowledge in making 
any appreciable headway in the workaday 
world. For the variety of incomes that are 
above the average incomes and stations, 
special preparation in educational institu- 
tions is the essential way of broadening 
skills and credentials that enable the re- 
cipient to perform, 


I merely want to say, Mr. President, 
that the Democratic Party did such a 
poor job in helping out nationally on the 
matter of education that, when World 
War II broke out, roughly 800,000 young 
boys could not even pass the educational 
test required to get into the Army. The 
Democrats made the examination very 
simple. They said, “Is this a ball?” and 
they held up a ball. They then held up 
a square, and they would say, “Is this a 
square?” Eight hundred thousand of 
the boys could not pass the examination 
to get into the Army. They could not 
tell a square from a ball. That may 
seem farfetched. Many people may 
think it untrue, yet that is the record as 
disclosed upon thu floor of the Senate. 

This morning I heard some Senators 
say I was not sincere in offering these 
amendments. We shall find out who is 
sincere. Right now, I move that the 
Senate consider on the first Monday in 
February the bill (S. 1728) to prohibit 
discrimination in employment because 
of race, color, religion, or national origin, 
the so-called FEPC bill. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, a point of 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. LUCAS. I suggest the motion is 
There is something else 
pending before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair rules that the motion is out of 
order at this time. 

Mr. LANGER. A parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. LANGER. When will the motion 
be in order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair thinks the objection goes rather 
to the form than to the time. 

Mr. LANGER. Then I move that the 
Senate proceed to consider the bill (S. 
1728), known as the FEPC bill, imme- 
diately. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, That 
motion is in order. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I move 
to lay the motion on the table, and I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. LANGER. I did not yield for a 
quorum, but I yield on condition that, 
by unanimous consent, I do not lose the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair did not understand the Senator. 
What was the last remark? 

Mr. LANGER. I did not yield for the 
calling of a quorum, but I have no ob- 
jection to the calling of a quorum, pro- 
vided I do not lose the floor. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator has already lost the floor. 
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Mr. LANGER. Then I ask unanimous 
consent that I may have it when we re- 
convene. ? 

Mr. LUCAS. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Hill Millikin 
Anderson Hoey Mundt 
Benton Holland Murray 
Bridges Humphrey Myers 

Butler Jenner Neely 

Cain Johnson, Colo, O'Conor 
Capehart Johnson, Tex. O'Mahoney 
Cordon Johnston, S. C. Pepper 
Donnell Kefauver Russell 
Douglas Kem Schoeppel 
Downey Kilgore Smith, Maine 
Dworshak Langer Smith, N. J. 
Eastland Leahy Sparkman 
Ecton Lehman Tait 

Ellender Lodge Taylor 
Ferguson Long Thomas, Okla 
Flanders Lucas Thomas, Utah 
Frear McCarran ye 
Fulbright McCarthy Tobey 

George McClellan Tydings 
Gillette McFarland Vandenberg 
Graham McKellar Watkins 
Green Magnuson Williams 
Gurney Malone Withers 
Hayden Martin Young 
Hendrickson Maybank 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Downey in the chair). A quorum is 
present. The question is on the motion 
of the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Lucas] to lay on the table the motion of 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER] to take up the FEPC bill, which 
is Calendar No, 1211. 

The clerk will state the bill by title. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 1728) to 
prohibit discrimination in employment 
because of race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Chair kindly restate the question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the senior 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas] to lay 
on the table the motion of the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. LANGER] to take 
up the FEPC bill, which has just been 
stated by title. 

On this question the Senator from 
North Dakota asks for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; the 
legislative clerk proceeded to call the roll, 
and several Senators voted when their 
names were Called. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, is a 
parliamentary inquiry in order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. What is the business 
before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate is voting on the motion of the 
Senator from Illinois to lay upon the 
table the motion of the Senator from 
North Dakota thai the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of the FEPC bill. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Independently of 
what had been the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, That is 
correct. c 

Mr. TAFT. A parliamertary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. TAFT. As I understand, if the 
motion of the Senator from North 
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Dakota should prevail, it would displace 
the oleo bill and return it to the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
motion made by the Senator from North 
Dakota should not be laid upon the table, 
what the Senator has stated would be 
the result. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. AIKEN. If the motion to lay on 
the table shall be defeated, then the 
Senate will have an opportunity to de- 
bate the motion to make the FEPC bill 
the pending business, and displace the 
oleo bill temporarily; will it not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mo- 
tion would be debatable at that time. 

Mr. AIKEN, But if the motion to lay 
on the table shall prevail, then any dis- 
cussion as to bringing up the FEPC bill 
would be out the window; would it not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It would 
not be in order. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, if this 
motion should prevail, what would hap- 
pen to the oleo bill? Would the Senate 
resume consideration of the oleo bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator restate his question? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. If the motion of the 
Senstor from Illinois should prevail, 
namely, to table the motion to proceed 
to the consideration of the FEPC bill, 

- would the Senate then automatically go 
back to the oleo bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado is correct. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. If the motion shall 
not prevail, then we will go ahead with 
the FEPC bill, independent of the oleo 
bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mo- 
tion to consider it would then be de- 
batable. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Under the latter al- 
ternative, what would be the status of 
the oleo bill? Would that go back on the 
calendar, to come up on separate mo- 
tion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate would have before it the considera- 
tion of the motion of the Senator from 
North Dakota to make the FEPC bill the 
order of business. If that were agreed 
to, then the oleo bill would go back to 
the calendar. 

The clerk will resume the call of the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk resumed the call 
of the roll. 

Mr, McCARTHY (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Rosertson], who is necessarily absent. 
If he were present and permitted to vote, 
he would vote “yea.” If I were permit- 
ted to vote, I would vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. MYERS. I announce that the 
Senators from Virginia [Mr. BYRD and 
Mr. ROBERTSON] are attending the in- 
auguration of Hon. John S. Battle as 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia and are therefore necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CHAPMAN], the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. CuAvez], and the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS] are absent on 
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official business as members of a sub- 
committee of the Committee on Public 
Works, holding hearings on various 
flood-control and public-works projects 
in the State of New Mexico. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Hunt], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Kerr], and the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. McManon] are absent on im- 
portant public business. 

I announce further that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp], the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CHAPMAN], the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
CONNALLY], the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. Hunt], the Senator from Oklahoma 
LMr. Kerr), the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. McManon], and the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS] would 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I announce that 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Hicken- 
LOOPER], who is absent by leave of the 
Senate, is paired with the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], who is absent on 
Official business. If present and voting, 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER] would vote “nay” and the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. Morsz] would 
vote “yea.” 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
IvEs] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 


-WHERRY] is necessarily absent. If pres- 


ent and voting, the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. WHERRY] would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Wry] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. BREW- 
STER], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
BrIcKER], the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Darsy], and the Senator from 
California [Mr. KNowLanD] are detained 
on official business. If present and 
voting, the Senator from California 
Mr. KNowLanpD] and the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Darsy] would each vote 
“yea.” 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] is absent on official busi- 
ness. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTON- 
STALL] would vote “yea,” 

The result was announced—yeas 59, 
nays 17, as follows: 


YEAS—59 


Anderson Johnson, Tex. Neely 
Benton Johnston, S. C. O'Conor 
Bridges Kefauver O'Mahoney 
Douglas Kem Pepper 
Downey Kilgore Russell 
Eastland Leahy Schoeppel 
Ellender Lehman Smith, Maine 
Frear Lodge Smith, N. J. 
Fulbright Long Sparkman 
George - Lucas 
Gillette McClellan Taylor 

McFarland Thomas, Okla. 
Green McKellar Thomas, Utah 
Gurney Magnuson Tobey 
Hayden Malone Tydings 
Hill Maybank Vandenberg 
Hoey Millikin Watkins 
Holland Mundt Williams 
Humphrey Murray Withers 
Johnson, Colo. Myers 

NAYS—17 

Aiken Dworshak Langer 
Butler Ecton McCarran 
Cain Ferguson n 
Capehart Flanders Thye 
Cordon Hendrickson Young 
Donnell Jenner 


JANUARY 18 
NOT VOTING—20 


Brewster Hickenlooper Morse 
Bricker Hunt Robertson 
Byrd Ives Saltonstall 
Chapman Kerr Stennis 
Chavez Knowland Wherry 
Connally McCarthy Wiley 
Darby McMahon 


So the motion of Mr. Lucas to lay on 
the table Mr. LANGER’s motion was 
agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER] relating to the poll tax. 


The amendment offered by Mr. 
LANGER is as follows: 


On page 5, line 3, to strike out the word 
“This” and insert in lieu thereof “The fore- 
going provisions of this.” 

On page 5, after line 6, to add the follow- 
ing new sections: 

“Sec. The requirement that a poll tax 
be paid as a prerequisite to voting or register- 
ing to vote at primaries or other elections 
for President, Vice President, electors for 
President, or Vice President, or for Senator 
or Member of the House of Representatives, 
is not and shail not be deemed a qualifica- 
tion of voters or electors voting or register- 
ing to vote at primaries or other elections 
for said officers, within the meaning of the 
Constitution, but is and shall be deemed an 
interference with the manner of holding 
primaries and other elections for said na- 
tional officers and a tax upon the right or 
privilege of voting for said national officers. 

“Sec. It shall be unlawful for any 
State, municipality, or other government or 
governmental subdivision to prevent any 
person from voting or registering to vote 
in any primary or other election for Presi- 
dent, Vice President, electors for President 
or Vice President, or for Senator or Member 
of the House of Representatives, on the 
ground that such person has not paid a poll 
tax, and any such requirement shall be in- 
valid and void insofar as it purports to dis- 
qualify any person otherwise qualified to vote 
in such primary or other election, No State, 
municipality, or other government or gov- 
ernmental subdivision shall levy a poll tax 
or any other tax on the right or privilege of 
voting in such primary or other election, 
and any such tax shall be invalid and void 
insofar as it purports to disqualify any per- 
son otherwise qualified from voting at such 
primary or other election. 

“Sec. It shall be unlawful for any State, 
municipality, or other government or gov- 
ernmental subdivision to interfere with the 
manner of selecting persons for national of- 
fice by requiring the payment of a poll tax 
as a prerequisite for voting or registering 
to vote in any primary or other election 
for President, Vice President, electors for 
President or Vice President, or for Senator 
or Member of the House of Representatives, 
and any such requirement shall be invalid 
and void. 

“Sec. It shall be unlawful for any per- 
son, whether or not acting under the cover 
of authority of the laws of any State or 
subdivision thereof, to require the payment: 
of a poll tax as a prerequisite for voting 
or registering to vote in any primary or 
other election for President, Vice President, 
electors for President or Vice President, or 
for Senator or Member of the House of 
Representatives.” 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
move to lay on the table the amendment 
of the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. LANGER. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MILLIKIN, Mr. President, may 
we have the amendment stated? 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. It is the 
poll-tax amendment, a rather lengthy 
amendment, which has heretofore been 
read. Does the Senator desire to have 
it repeated? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I think the state- 
ment of the Vice President is sufficient. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. McCARTHY (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Virginia IMr. 
Rosertson], who is necessarily absent. 
If he were present and voting he would 
vote “yea.” If I were permitted to vote 
I would vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. MYERS. I announce that the 
Senators from Virginia [Mr. Byrp and 
Mr. ROBERTSON] are attending the in- 
auguration of Hon. John S. Battle as 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia and are therefore necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The Senator from Kentucky IMr. 
CHAPMAN], the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. CuHavez], and the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS] are absent on 
official business as Members of a sub- 
committee of the Committee on Public 
Works, holding hearings on various flood- 
control and public-works projects in the 
State of New Mexico. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Hunt], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Kerr], and the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. McManon] are absent on im- 
portant public business. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE] 
is absent on official business. 

I announce further that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Virginia (Mr. 
Byrp], the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CHAPMAN], the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
ConnaLty], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
GILLETTE], the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. Hunt], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Kerr}, the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. McManon], and the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS] 
would vote “yea.” 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I announce that 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. HIcKEN- 
LOOPER] who is absent by leave of the 
Senate is paired with the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] who is absent on of- 
ficial business. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER] 
would vote “nay,” and the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from New York [Mr, 
Ives] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] is absent on official busi- 
ness. If present and voting, the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] 
would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
WHERRY] is necessarily absent. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. WHERRY] would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr, 
WILEY] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. BREW- 
STER], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. BRICK- 
ER], and the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Darsy] are detained on official business. 
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If present and voting, the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. DARBY] would vote “yea.” 
The result was announced—yeas 59, 
nays 17, as follows: 
YEAS—59 


Anderson Johnson, Colo, Murray 
Benton Johnson, Tex. Myers 
Bridges Johnston, S. C. Neely 
Cordon Kefauver O'Conor 
Douglas Kem O'Mahoney 
Downey Kilgore Pepper 
Eastland Knowland Russell 
Ellender Leahy Schoeppel 
Flanders Lehman Smith, Maine 
Frear Lodge Smith, N. J. 
Fulbright Long Sparkman 
George Lucas Taft 

McCarran Taylor 
Green McClellan Thomas, Okla 
Gurney McFarland Thomas, Utah 
Hayden McKellar Tobey 
Hill Magnuson Tydings 
Hoey Malone Williams 
Holland Maybank Withers 
Humphrey Millikin 

NAYS—17 
Aiken Ecton Mundt 
Butler Ferguson Thye 
Cain Hendrickson Vandenberg 
Capehart Jenner Watkins 
Donnell Langer Young 
Dworshak Martin 
NOT VOTING—20 

Brewster Gillette Morse 
Bricker Hickenlooper Robertson 
Byrd Hunt Saltonstall 
Chapman Ives Stennis 
Chavez Kerr Wherry 
Connally McCarthy Wiley 
Darby McMahon 


So Mr. Fuusricut’s motion to lay on 
the table Mr. Lancer’s amendment was 
agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further amendments to be offered, 
the question is on the engrossment of the 
amendments and the third reading of 
the bill. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, there is 
an amendment on the table which I ask 
to have read. The amendment was of- 
fered by me for myself and the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. MCCARTHY]. Since 
I offered the amendment I have added 
an additional paragraph. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will state the amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. At the proper place 
in the bill it is proposed to insert the 
following: 

Sec. . (a) Effective on and after the first 
day of the first month which begins more 
than 20 days after the date of enactment of 
this act— 

(1) the tax imposed by section 1700 (a) of 
the Internal Revenue Code (tax on ad- 
missions); 

(2) the tax imposed by section 3406 (a) 
(10) of such code (tax on electric light bulbs 
and tubes); 

(3) the tax imposed by section 2400 of 
such code (tax on jewelry); 

(4) the tax imposed by section 2401 of 
such code (tax on furs); 

(5) the tax imposed by section 2402 of 
such code (tax on toilet preparations); 

(6) the tax imposed by section 3465 (a) 
of such code (taxes on telegraph, telephone, 
radio, and cable facilities); and 

(7) the taxes imposed by section 8469 of 
such code (taxes on transportation of per- 
sons, and on seating or sleeping accommoda- 
tions in connection with such transporta- 
tion); 
shall be determined without regard to the 
es E eee 1650 of such 

e. 

(b) Effective on and after the first day of 
the first month which begins more than 20 
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days after the date of enactment of this 
act, section 1651 of the Internal Revenue 
Code (retailers’ excise tax on luggage, purses, 
handbags, toilet cases, etc.) is hereby re- 
pealed. 

(c) Effective on and after the first day of 
the first month which begins more than 20 
days after the date of enactment of this act, 
section 3406 (a) (4) of the Internal Revenue 
Code (manufacturers’ excise tax on photo- 
graphic apparatus) is hereby amended by 
striking out “25 percent” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “10 percent,” and by striking 
out “15 percent” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “10 percent.” 

(d) lor the purposes of section 1657 of 
the Internal Revenue Code (relating to floor 
stocks refunds on electric light bulbs) and 
of section 1658 of such code (relating to the 
application of the effective date of rate re- 
duction in the case of telephone, telegraph, 
etc., services) the term “rate reduction date” 
means the first day of the first month which 
begins more than 20 days after the date of 
enactment of this act. 

(e) Effective on and after the first day of 
the first month which begins more than 20 
days after the date of enactment of this act, 
section 3475 of the Internal Revenue Code 
(tax on transportation of property) is hereby 
repealed. 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nebraska yield so I may 
make a short statement? 

Mr. BUTLER. I yield if I do not lose 
the floor thereby. 

Mr. LUCAS. I assure the Senator he 
will not lose the floor. I simply wanted 
to make a statement to advise Senators 
that we are going to try to make dis- 
position of this amendment before we 
recess. I hope Senators will not leave 
the floor. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, the lan- 
guage of the amendment which has just 
been read is identical with that which 
is sometimes referred to as the Johnson 
of Colorado amendment, with the excep- 
tion of the addition of the amendment 
previqusly offered by the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Connox] with reference to 
the tax on transportation. In preparing 
the amendment I have made no change 
in the Johnson amendment with the 
exception of the addition of the Cordon 
amendment. 

The changes provided by this amend- 
ment affect admissions, electric-light 
bulbs, furs, jewelry, luggage, toilet prep- 
arations, communications, transporta- 
tion of persons, and photographic ap- 
paratus. In the case of admissions, furs, 
most jewelry, and toilet preparations the 
rate would be reduced from 20 percent to 
10 percent. Watches selling at retail for 
not more than $65, and alarm clocks 
selling for not more than $5, which are 
now taxed at 10 percent, would continue 
to carry the 10-percent rate. 

The rate on electric-light bulbs would 
be reduced from 20 percent down to 5 
percent. The tax on transportation of 
persons would be reduced from 15 per- 


cent to 10 percent. 


I might say in that connection that 
the tax on transportation is very unfair, 
as I found recently in making a trip to 
a place in United States Territory, the 
Virgin Islands, to visit which one must 
pay a tax on transportation, whereas if 
one buys transportation to the Bahamas, 
to Trinidad, or some other islands not in 
American possession, but in the same 
area, one pays no tax. 
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In the case of luggage, the retailers’ 
excise tax of 20 percent is eliminated en- 
tirely, and in its place, the manufactur- 
ers’ tax of 10 percent is restored. This 
manufacturers’ tax applies to fewer ar- 
ticles than does the present retailers’ 
excise tax. For example, it does not 
apply to ladies’ handbags but is restricted 
only to trunks, valises, traveling bags, 
suitcases, hat boxes for use by travelers, 
fitted toilet cases, and other travelers’ 
luggage, and leather and imitation 
leather brief cases. 

The tax rates on photographic equip- 
ment have been especially burdensome 
and have apparently sharply reduced 
sales and employment in that vital in- 
dustry. The tax on cameras and camera 
equipment was particularly high—25 
percent—and was imposed early in the 
war for the primary purpose of discour- 
aging civilians from purchasing such 
equipment at a time when the national 
defense needed virtually the entire out- 
put of the industry. By the terms of my 
amendment, the present 25-percent rate 
on cameras and camera equipment, and 
the 15-percent rate on films, would both 
be reduced to 10 percent. 

Last year when this proposal was under 
consideration by. the committee, the 
revenue loss on an annual basis was com- 
puted to be about $628,000,000. The 
category in which the largest single loss 
of revenue occurs is admissions. The 
admissions tax is primarily a tax on the 
average man when he goes to inexpensive 
places of amusement, such as motion 
picture theaters. In my judgment, this 
tax is particularly objectionable, since 
it is paid very largely by the poor man, 
not by the rich man. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate will 
not feel that my proposal is merely an 
attempt to load down the oleomargarine 
bill with amendments. This question of 
revising the excise-tax structure has been 
before us for several years now, but the 
Congress has never had a real chance to 
vote on the question. If my amendment 
is rejected, there is no guaranty at all, 
other than the statement which has just 
been made to us by the majority leader, 
that we shall have another chance to vote 
on excise-tax reduction at this session of 
Congress. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. I should like to associate 
myself with the Senator from Nebraska 
on this amendment, in view of the fact 
that on April 27 of last year, I submitted 
an amendment very much the same as 
this one. I should like to solicit from 
the Senator from Nebraska his opinion 
as to whether he shares with me the fear 
that if we fail to enact this excise-tax 
relief at this time, it may be the only 
opportunity we shall have at this session 
of Congress to have a clear-cut decision 
on whether or not to decrease the excise 
taxes. 


Mr. BUTLER. I very definitely share 
that fear. 
Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 


Senator from Nebraska yield further? 
Mr. BUTLER. I yield. 
Mr. MUNDT. We have heard reports 
emanating from the other side of the 
aisle that there will be an opportunity at 
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this session of Congress to vote on excise 
taxes, which is an altogether different 
prophecy, of course, from the statement 
that we shall be given an opportunity to 
vote on these precise taxes at this ses- 
sion, without having attached thereto 
proposed new taxes or taxes in other 
areas. 

So it seems to me that those of us 
in the Senate who are desirous of reduc- 
ing excise taxes at this session of Con- 
gress, without increasing taxes in some 
other area, have this one opportunity, 
and this one only, that they can be as- 
sured of, to so register their views. 

Mr. BUTLER. I thank the Senator, I 
share with him the fear that if the 
amendment is not adopted at this time, 
we shall not have an opportunity to vote 
on this matter again for another year, 
which is quite a long time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, this 
amendment is almost identical to one in- 
corporated in the Wiley amendment, ex- 
cept it includes the Cordon amendment, 
which was rejected by a vote of 33 to 58, 
as I recall, the day before yesterday. 

It was discussed at considerable 
length, as the Senator well knows. The 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], 
chairman of the Finance Committee, as- 
sured the Senate that this approach is 
the best one by which not to secure a re- 
duction in the excise taxes. 

I can assure the Senate, particularly 
those who seem to be so desirous of re- 
ducing taxes, that this amendment is not 
the best way of doing so. 

There are many other Senators who 
have expressed themselves on the floor 
of the Senate as desiring to secure a 
reduction in taxes. The chairman of 
the Finance Committee assured us that 
we can later reach a vote on a bill, now 
on the calendar, which does involve a 
direct, out-and-out reduction of excise 
taxes. Since we have had so much dis- 
cussion of it, it would seem to me to be 
quite proper 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold the motion which I 
assume he is about to make? I should 
like, if I may, to have the privilege of 
saying a few words on this subject. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I shall withhold 
it, if I may have the understanding that 
I shall have the floor later to make the 
motion. I do not wish to lose an oppor- 
tunity to make the motion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will have to yield the floor in order for 
the Senator from Ohio to take it. The 
Chair will give consideration to the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas, if he is on his feet 
seeking recognition. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Very well; I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I have con- 
sistently voted against amendments to 
the oleomargarine-tax-repeal bill which 
I thought would in any way block the 
passage of the bill. However, in my 
opinion, there is no reason to believe that 
this amendment will do so, particularly 
in view of the fact that the bill which 
is the basis of this amendment was ac- 
tually reported favorably to the Senate 
by the Finance Committee as long ago as 
July 11. It has been on the calendar for 
6 months. Yet the majority leadership 
has not seen fit to call up the bill, 
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If the pending bill goes to the House 
of Representatives with this amendment 
attached to it, inasmuch as the House 
leaders have stated that they are in 
favor of a reduction of excise taxes, then 
if they are prepared to add such a provi- 
sion to another bill, that will be quite all 
right with me. In such case, I think the 
Senate can recede in the conference from 
this excise-tax-reduction amendment. 

But it seems to me our hands are tied 
unless we act now. This question has 
been before us, and it has been before 
the House of Representatives. So far, 
the House of Representatives has re- 
fused to take action on it. Apparently 
the House intends to act on it only in 
common with a number of other pro- 
visions regarding taxation. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that if 
we wish to request the House of Repre- 
sentatives to take immediate action on 
it, this is the best way to do so. Iam not 
sure the House of Representatives will 
not accept this excise-tax-reduction 
amendment as a part of the oleomar- 
garine tax-repeal bill. I am not sure 
that the Rules Committee of the House 
of Representatives will not give a rule 
for the consideration and adoption of 
the amendments as we in the Senate may 
adopt them to this bill, including the 
excise-tax-reduction amendment. 

But if that is not done in the House 
of Representatives, at least the House 
will have the choice of passing a separate 
excise-tax-reduction bill and sending it 
to the Senate. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that the 
industries which are affected by excise 
taxes will find that their sales of mer- 
chandise will practically cease from the 
time when it is agreed in Congress that 
excise taxes shall be reduced. That will 
be true in regard to the sale of jewelry 
and other articles affected by the excise 
taxes, because the people will wait for 
the cuts in excise taxes to come. 

So, Mr. President, if we do not take 
this action today, I do not think we shall 
get any such excise-tax-reduction bill 
from the House of Representatives until 
July or until such time as the various 
industries are seriously affected. 

Mr. President, I am not in favor of in 
any way hampering the oleo-tax-repeal 
bill, except as it may be delayed for per- 
haps a week or two in the House of 
Representatives while the subject mat- 
ter of this amendment is fought out. 

Therefore I propose to vote for the 
amendment to repeal the excise taxes. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I do 
not care to argue this question. This 
amendment is the one way not to secure 
any legislation on the reduction of ex- 
cise taxes at this session of Congress. 

The other day I stated to the Senate— 
clearly, I hope—that it is very unfair 
to send a bill, including an amendment 
of this character, to the Agricultural 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, from which conferees would be 
appointed. It is very unfair to the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee. It is very un- 
fair to all of us who have any responsi- 
bility for the fiscal affairs of the Nation. 

If this amendment is adopted as a part 
of this bill, the conferees will consist of 
a number from the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee and a number from the House of 
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Representatives Committee on Agricul- 
ture, if the bill ever gets to that point. 
It makes no difference whether the com- 
mittee wishes to strike out these excise 
taxes without considering other taxes. 
Certainly when a responsible conference 
committee is called on to give considera- 
tion to the possibility of raising addi- 
tional taxes, we ought to have the advice 
and counsel of the able men on the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House of 
Representatives who, through long years 
of experience, have studied tax problems. 

This amendment will cost the Gov- 
ernment more than a billion dollars. 
We already have a deficit of $5,500,000,- 
000 for this fiscal year. The President in 
his message estimated the deficit for the 
next fiscal year at $5,133,000,000. 

The amendment is not the way to 
obtain tax reduction, Mr. President. 
This amendment certainly is not the way 
to encourage hope of securing the enact- 
ment of any legislation dealing with the 
repeal of the oleomargarine tax. 

Therefore I hope the Senate will re- 
ject the amendment. 

The items considered by the Senate 
Finance Committee, and which now are 
included in a bill on the calendar, would 
cost the Treasury $670,000,000. The re- 
peal of the tax on freight alone would 
cost the Treasury $330,000,000. So the 
total loss under this amendment, if it 
should. be. adopted, would be at least 
$1,000,000,000. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Let me inquire how dif- 
ferent is the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Nebraska from the bill re- 
ported last fall by the Senator’s commit- 
tee? 

Mr. GEORGE. In part it is the same 
bill, but it includes additional features, 
particularly as regards the freight tax. 
The repeal of that tax alone will cause 
the Treasury to lose more than $330,- 
000,000. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr, TAFT. The President did recom- 
mend last year, as I remember, that the 
freight tax be removed. 

Mr. GEORGE. He did, but he also 
recommended that there be some com- 
pensatory taxes. I do not commit myself 
to compensatory taxes. But as a respon- 
sible Member of the Senate, viewing the 
fiscal status of the Government, I do 
commit myself to have an open mind and 
a fair chance to try to balance the 
budget and to try to begin payments on 
the national debt. I know this amend- 
ment is the way to defeat every intelli- 
gent effort to secure excise-tax reduction 
at this time. Of course, it is obvious, I 
think, that if it should have that effect, 
it would also jeopardize any action upon 
the oleomargarine bill. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. The oleo tax bill, with- 
out this amendment attached, would go 
to conference, with members selected 
from the Agricultural Committee of the 
House and from the Finance Committee 
of the Senate, in any case, would it not? 
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Mr. GEORGE, Yes, that is where it 
would go, and the Agricultural Commit- 
tee certainly would claim jurisdiction in 
the House. We would not have the ad- 
vantage of a committee of 25 men who 
for a long, long period of years have 
given study to tax problems. 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not suppose the 
Senator can answer the question, but I 
wonder how the pending bill happened to 
miss the Ways and Means Committee in 
the first place? 

Mr. GEORGE. For more than 45 
years, legislation affecting oleomargarine 
has been handled by the Agricultural 
Committee of the House. That is why 
it missed it. It never has been consid- 
ered a tax matter. The Senator’s 
amendment is not really germane under 
any strict construction because the oleo- 
margarine tax was imposed confessedly 
as a regulatory matter, and the principal 
burden of the oleomargarine tax lies in 
a license tax or occupation tax, rather 
than in an excise tax. 

Mr. BUTLER. I should also like to 
ask the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Finance, whether his atti- 
tude would be a little more favorable to 
the proposal, if the tax on transportation, 
which is now included in the amendment, 
were eliminated? That would reduce the 
loss to the Treasury by $330,000,000, the 
Senator says. 

Mr. GEORGE. It would be better on 
the Treasury, but the committee has al- 
ready voted on the question of the tax 
on freight, which, as a matter of fact, 
presents one of the most meritorious 
cases for the lifting of the tax. I am 
not against the lifting of the excise taxes. 
Many months ago I said they should be 
lifted. There is a bill on the calendar, 
very high up on the calendar, known 
as House bill 3905, which deals with 
these specific taxes, and that calendar 
number can be taken up on motion at 
any time. If it is not taken up with the 
agreement of the leaders on this side, I 
myself propose, as I have already stated, 
to move to take it up at some reasonably 
early date. 

I wish first of all to have a further 
conference with the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House in the interest 
of greater harmony, because if there is 
not some cooperation between the two 
houses, we shall be unable to do what a 
great many of us desire to do, and that is 
to eliminate or substantially reduce 
many of the wartime excise taxes. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, may I 
ask the Senator another question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Georgia yield to the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska for a question? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. The proposal would 
reduce the tax to 10 percent. It would 
cut it generally from 20 percent to 10 
percent, which is perhaps as much as 
the Senator contemplated in the reduc- 
tion of excise taxes at this period, any- 
way. So I do not see that it is at all 
out of reason. The question, when it 
finally comes, is going to be whether we 
shall have a complete repeal, or merely 
a reduction in the excise tax. In this 
case we are only asking for about a 50 
percent reduction. 
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Mr. GEORGE. Les, I understand. If 
we want to repeal all the wartime ex- 
cise taxes, it would mean a loss to the 
Treasury of about two billion, three hun- 
dred, or four hundred million dollars. 
This amendment would deplete the 
Treasury—that is, upon the present ba- 
sis—to the extent of about one billion 
dollars in round figures. My position is 
taken not because I am opposing the re- 
moval of the taxes; but because I know, 
that if we take this course, we foredoom 
any reasonable hope of a tax-reduction 
program at this session of the Congress. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Georgia yield to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Does not the Senator 
think that if this question comes up in- 
dependently, before we get through with 
the specific excise tax bill, we will have 
reduced these taxes by $1,500,000,000, in- 
stead of only $1,000,000,000, as proposed 
in this amendment, or $900,000,000, or 
whatever the figure may be? 

Mr. GEORGE. I think so. 

Mr. TAFT. Does not the Senator think 
that, on the whole, it might be better 
to take this lump-sum reduction as pro- 
posed by the amendment, rather than 
to have it come later? 

Mr. GEORGE. No. This is not a way 
by which any relief whatever can be had 
against excise taxes, and it is not the 
way by which the effort to obtain relief 
should be undertaken. We certainly 
ought not to preclude the taxing com- 
mittee of the other House from some 
real consideration and participation in 
the matter, because there is a second 
step, namely, whether we are to raise 
additional taxes, and there also remains 
the question whether this is a sufficient 
reduction. All these matters are so 
intimately related that I think we ought 
not to proceed in this way. I do not 
propose to make a motion to table, but 
I earnestly request that the Senate pro- 
ceed to vote upon the amendment as 
quickly as possible. I hope it will be 
rejected. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT obtained the floor. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield for a minute so that I may 
ask the Senator from Georgia a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr, TOBEY. I appreciate the gra- 
ciousness of both Senators in allowing 
me to ask a question of the Senator from 
Georgia. It is not germane to the pres- 
ent discussion, but it bears on the matter 
of taxes and the President’s request for 
new taxes, and the income of the Fed- 
eral Government. As the Senator knows, 
I have been deeply interested in the sub- 
ject of bringing the tax laws into line 
so that the motto inscribed in imperish- 
able granite over the Supreme Court, 
“Equal justice under the law,” might be 
even more than a statement in cold stone, 
and instead might become a living force 
in our country’s financial affairs. I am 
referring to a bill which is in the Finance 
Committee of the Senate, a bill which I 
caused to be introduced more than a 
year ago, whereby a remedy may be 
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found for a very pressing problem. 
Throughout the country, there are so- 
cailed charitable trusts, which are miik- 
ing the honest taxpayers of hundreds of 
millions, if not billions, of dollars, by 
those who are escaping taxation by 
finesse. The legislation which I have 
introduced seeks to correct that evil. I 
have talked to the Senator from Georgia 
and also to my colleague from Colorado, 
and every time the question is asked, I 
get the answer, “It must originate in the 
Ways and Means Committee of the 
House.” That sounds good to me, but 
in another way, when I go to the House 
Committee on Ways and Means, I find 
it difficult to get action. The question 
I now propound to the Senator from 
Georgia is this: Here is a crying need. 
It relates to a phony situation in the 
tax mechanics, whereby clever and dis- 
honest men are evading their just share 
of honest taxes. How am I, a Senator 
from New Hampshire, who bears this 
matter in his heart as a real problem, 
going to get justice for the taxpayers of 
America, through either of the great 
committees of the House and Senate, who 
have these matters in charge? Will the 
Senator advise me in friendly intercourse 
and relationship, about it? Must I 
leave it with these committees, or should 
I adopt the suggestion made by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Georgia, and 
wait for the time when his bill (H. R. 
8935) comes on the floor, which he is 
going to call up, and then seek to amend 
it with my proposed legislation here on 
the floor? I should rather do it through 
hearings, and have this matter ex- 
pounded and shown up to the country 
at large, and acquire some good will and 
momentum behind it. But I am a dis- 
appointed soul, traveling around in this 
great vast area on Capitol Hill under a 
sense of frustration and getting no- 
where fast. Therefore, I ask the Senator 
to help me out of my slough of despond- 
ency, to lift me out of the miry legislative 
and parliamentary clay, and put my feet 
on a rock foundation, in order that jus- 
tice may triumph over injustice. 

Mr. GEORGE. I shall undertake to 
do so, as fast and as speedily as possible. 
I can assure the Senator that he would 
be at liberty to offer an amendment, but 
the problem to which he has referred is 
complicated. A very technical amend- 
ment would have to be drawn to do what 
the Senator wants to do, and not do too 
much. Itis a highly technical and com- 
plicated problem, action on which should 
be based on testimony taken in hearings. 
However, any tax program which may 
come before the Senate from the House 
this year dealing with any technical or 
administrative provisions of the act 
would certainly be an appropriate place 
for the amendment which the Senator 
from New Hampshire desires to offer. 

I may say to the Senator that at some 
interval in the hearing on social secu- 
rity—I would not want to suspend social 
security in midair indefinitely, because 
I know he will agree with me that that 
is an important bill, too—but at some 
interval in the social-security hearing, 
the Finance Committee will be pleased 
to give the opportunity for a hearing on 
the bill which the Senator has intro- 
duced, because it is a bill of the technical 
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character I have indicated, upon which 
a hearing should be held. 

Mr. TOBEY. I thank the Senator in 
all sincerity, but I wonder whether the 
Senator is aware of one provision in my 
proposed legislation, which I think ought 
to meet with universal approval, regard- 
less of party. It is the provision which 
reauires all these trusts, good, bad, and 
indifferent, to be registered with the 
Department of Commerce or with the 
Department of the Treasury, with a 
statement of their assets and liabilities, 
a copy of the indenture under which they 
operate, the beneficiary, how much has 
been paid, and so forth. Therefore, the 
Department of Commerce or of the 
Treasury, as the case might be, could 
then look over the facts and figures, 
separate the sheep from the goats, the 
chaff from the wheat, and determine 
which are honest-to-God charitable 
trusts and which are not. Does the Sen- 
ator feel it is advisable to have a registry 
of these trusts? 

Mr. GEORGE. I repeat what I have 
said, the Senator is in a very technical 
and entirely complex field. 

Mr. TOBEY. If I may ask this ques- 
tion, Does the Senator from Georgia 
mean by that, that the Senator from 
New Hampshire, by this proposed legis- 
lation, is treading upon the toes of some 
very sacred cows in America? 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, no; I do not at 
all mean that. I am saying the Sena- 
tor’s proposal, as he has offered it—I 
am now speaking very frankly—would 
undo so many charitable and religious 
trusts that I think, before the Senator 
was through with it, he would be asking 
the Finance Committee to reenact a 
part of the law which he might have 
repealed. It is therefore a subject mat- 
ter which is not like an excise tax on 
jewelry or furs or freight bills. It is one 
that needs some study. 

I do not speak now with official per- 
mission or information, but I may say 
that I think I have some ground upon 
which to base the statement that in the 
special tax message which the President 
himself proposes to send to the Congress, 
perhaps this week or perhaps next week, 
certain things are going to be referred 
to as loopholes, and both the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House and the 
Finance Committee of the Senate will be 
asked to close those loopholes. I am 
quite sure that what the Senator really 
has in mind, which is covered by the bill 
which he introduced, will be one of the 
indicated loopholes. I have said my in- 
formation is not official, but if it is at 
all trustworthy, it is one of the loopholes 
that both committees and both Houses 
of Congress will be asked to close. So I 
think the Senator is going to have full 
opportunity. So far as excise taxes are 
concerned, as I have said, the bill is very 
high on the calendar, and, by motion, it 
could be taken up tomorrow or any 
other day when there is not some special 
order. If it is not taken up at a rea- 
sonably early date, I myself pledge the 
Senator that I shall make the motion, 
and if I get a majority vote, the Senate 
will consider it. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I merely 
conclude with this statement, if I may: 
I appreciate the words of the Senator 
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from Georgia, the distinguished leader 
of the great Committee on Finance, and 
I welcome his cooperation and help and 
aid and criticisms, constructive and 
otherwise, as I approach this matter. 
He has a great degree of intelligence 
and understanding of this complex sub- 
ject. He can be a tremendous ally. 

There are in the hinterlands of Amer- 
ica 140,000,000 persons suffering great 
injustice. Clever lawyers are relieved of 
the yoke of taxation which other citi- 
zens have to bear. Every dollar which 
clever lawyers arrange to escape paying 
the rest of us have to pay, and every 
industry which avoids its fair share of 
taxation by establishing and operating 
charitable trusts has done its fellows 
throughout the country a great injustice. 
Common justice cries out to right this 
wrong. 

So, Mr. President, I again refer to the 
United States Supreme Court Building, 
which cost $9,000,000. I have looked at 
the motto which is engraved on it; I 
love it and cherish it; but let us make 
it a living force Equal justice under 
law.” Make it true in America, so that 
common men can say that on Capitol 
Hill we mean what we say. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I desire’ 
to make a brief statement in corrobora- 
tion of what the distinguished Senator’ 
from Georgia has said with respect to 
consideration of excise taxes at some 
time during this session, In the colloquy 
which I had a few days ago with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Vermont IMr. 
AIKEN], the record will show that I 
advised him that at some time in the 
near future during the second session of 
the present Congress, we will consider 
the repeal of excise taxes. I agree with 
the Senator from Georgia that the ma- 
chinery for the repeal of those taxes 
should be set in action in the House of 
Representatives, through the Ways and 
Means Committee of that body. That 
committee has been handling such ques- 
tions for many years. If that commit- 
tee reports this proposed legislation and 
the Finance Committee of the Senate has 
an opportunity to consider it, we shall 
then have a tax bill coming to us in an 
orderly way in line with the Democratic 
processes as we understand them. 

Just so surely, Mr. President, as we 
attach amendments to the oleomarga- 
rine bill relating to excise taxes, we are 
likely to get neither the repeal of the tax 
on oleomargarine or the repeal of any 
other excise taxes. 

I appeal to those Senators who are 
vitally concerned with repealing excise 
taxes to vote down this amendment. I 
appeal to my friends on this side of the 
aisle, as well as those on the other side 
of the aisle, to remember that in the near 
future we shall consider in the Senate of 
the United-States the repeal of the war- 
time excise taxes. 

Another reason this amendment 
should not be adopted at this hour is 
that the Congress of the United States 
should wait for the message of the Presi- 
dent of the United States upon the ques- 
tion of taxation. That message will be 
placed before the Congress in the im- 
mediate future. After it has been re- 
ceived we shall have an opportunity to 
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determine from it what the Congress 
should do. 

I appeal to my friends on both sides of 
the aisle to reject this amendment. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. As to the suggestion that 
we pass the bill which has been referred 
to, which has been pending for 6 months, 
does not the Senator feel that it is such 
an unimportant bill that the House 
would simply ignore it, whereas, if we 
attach an amendment to the margarine 
bill the House cennot ignore it? The 
House must either act an the tax-repeal 
amendment attached to the margarine 
bill, or must originate a separate bill in 
order that we may be able to remove the 
excise-tax from oleomargarine. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, my reply 
is simply this: I do not know what the 
President will recommend with respect 
to the repeal of excise taxes. Assuming 
he may recommend the repeal of all the 
wartime excise taxes, that may also be 
the position taken by the House of Rep- 
resentatives. But, so far as I am con- 
cerned, I do not want to see the job half 
done. If we are going to undertake the 
repeal of excise taxes, we should do it 
in a thorough and orderly manner rather 
than to take a bite here and a bite there 
and keep the housewife and the individ- 
ual purchaser from buying, because the 
purchaser will say to himself, Well, I 
shall wait, because they have taken a 
little off this excise tax, and I am sure 
they are going to take some more off, 
and finally they will repeal it all.” 

I do not think we shall stimulate the 
buying power of the country by repeal- 
ing excise taxes in a piecemeal fashion. 
In other words, if we want to give to the 
country an orderly piece of legislation, so 
far as the repeal of excise taxes is con- 
cerned, we had better follow normal 
processes rather than to do what some 
Members are trying to do. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. BUTLER]. 

Mr. BUTLER. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; the 
legislative clerk proceeded to call the 
roll, and Mr. AIKEN voted in the afirma- 
tive when his name was called. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum 
was recently declared to be present. 
Moreover, the roll call has begun, and 
one Senator has voted. 

The roll call will be proceeded with. 

The legislative clerk resumed and con- 
cluded the call of the roll. 

Mr. MYERS. I announce that the 
Senators from Virginia [Mr. BYRD and 
Mr. Rosertson] are attending the in- 
auguration of Hon. John S. Battle as 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia and are therefore necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CHAPMAN], the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. Cuavez], and the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Stennis] are absent on 
Official business as members of a sub- 
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committee of the Committee on Public 
Works, holding hearings on various 
flood-control and public works projects 
in the State of New Mexico. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Hunt], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Kerr], and the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. McManon] are absent on im- 
portant public business. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. GIL- 
LETTE], the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Frear], and the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. PEPPER] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] 
is paired on this vote with the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Ives]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Virginia 
would vote “nay,” and the Senator from 
New York would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CHAPMAN] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Kentucky would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Oregon would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Texas would vote “nay,” 
and the Senator from Massachusetts 
would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Hunt] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Darsy]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Wyoming would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Kansas would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Kerr] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Oklahoma would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Wisconsin would vote 
eg.“ 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
McMauon] is paired with the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. HickENLOOPER] on this 


vote. If present and voting, the Sena- 


tor from Connecticut would vote “nay,” 
and the Senator from Iowa would vote 
“yea.” 


I announce further that if present and 


voting, the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
FREAR], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. GIL- 
LETTE], the Senator from Florida [Mr, 
PEPPER], the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Rosgertson], and the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. STENNIS] would vote “nay.” 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I announce that 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER], who is absent by leave of the 
Senate, is paired with the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. McManon]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. HICKENLOOPER] would vote “yea,” 
and the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
McManon] would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Ives], who is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate, is paired with the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr.Byrp]. If present and voting, 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Ives] 
would vote “yea,” and the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrp] would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Oregon Ir. 
Morse], who is absent on official busi- 
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ness, is paired with the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. CHAPMAN]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Morse] would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. CHAPMAN] 
would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL], who is absent on official 
business, is paired with the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CONNALLY]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. SaLtonstatt] would vote “yea,” 
and the Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY] would vote “nay,” 

The Senator from Nebraska IMr. 
WHERRY] is necessarily absent. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. WHeERrY] would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Wey], who is absent on official busi- 
ness, is paired with the Senator from 
Oklahoma (Mr. Kerr]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Wiley] would vote “yea,” and the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr] would 
vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Kansas IMr. 
DarBy] is detained on official business 
and is paired with the Senator from Wy- 
oming [Mr. Hunt]. If present and vot- 
ing, the Senator from Kansas IMr. 
Darsy] would vote “yea” and the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. Hunt] would 
vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. BREW- 
STER] and the Senator from Ohio IMr. 
BrICKER] are detained on official busi- 
ness, 

The result was announced—yeas 32, 
nays 43, as follows: 


YEAS—32 
Alken Hendrickson Millikin 
Butler Jenner Mundt 
Cain Johnson, Colo. Schoeppel 
Capehart Kem Smith, N. J. 
Cordon Knowland Taft 
Donnell Langer Thye 
Dworshak Lodge Tobey 
Ecton McCarran Vandenberg 
Ferguson McCarthy Watkins 
Flanders Malone Young 
Gurney 
NAYS—43 

Anderson Humphrey Myers 
Benton Johnson, Tex. Neely 
Bridges Johnston, S.C. O'Conor 
Douglas Kefauver O'Mahoney 
Down Kilgore Russell 
Eastland Leahy Smith, Maine 
Eliender Lehman Sparkman 
Fulbright Long Taylor 

rge Lucas Thomas, Okla. 
Graham McClellan Thomas, Utah 
Green McFarland Tydings 
Hayden McKellar Williams 

1 Magnuson Withers 

y Maybank 
Holland Murray 

NOT VOTING—21 

Brewster Frear Morse 
Bricker Gillette Pepper 
Byrd Hickenlooper Robertson 
Chapman Hunt Saltonstall 
Chavez Ives Stennis 
Connally Kerr Wherry 
Darby McMahon Wiley 

So Mr. BUTLER'S amendment was re- 
Jected. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment and ask 
to have it read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The amend- 
ment will be stated, 
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The Cuter CLERK. On page 4, after 
line 10, it is proposed to add a new sub- 
section, as follows: 

(f) Section 402 of the Federal Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act (21 U. S. C., sec. 342) is 
amended by adding a new subsection (e) as 
follows: 

“(e) If it is oleomargarine or margarine 
and any of the seeds, beans, nuts, copra, 
fats, oils, or other raw material used therein 
consisted in whole or in part of any filthy, 
putrid, or decomposed substitutes, or was 
otherwise unfit for food.” 


- Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
just a brief word of explanation. The 
amendment merely applies the pure food 
and drug sanitation and health code to 
the materials used in processing oleo- 
margarine. It merely equalizes the sani- 
tation and health standards between 
oleomargarine and butter. 

The only implication of the amend- 
ment is that where at present oleo 
health standards are checked in the re- 
fined oil, the amendment would necessi- 
tate the checking of the sanitation 
standards of the raw materials, and check 
oleo back at the pressing mill or at the 
plant level, as is done in the case of 
butter. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Maryland. 

Mr. TYDINGS. May I ask if this is 
precisely and exactly the same sanitary 
test that is applied now to butter, or does 
it go further, or not so far? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I believe it is iden- 
tical with the test applied in the case of 
butter. Its jurisdiction is limited. In 
the case of butter it goes back to the 
creamery, and the amendment providcs 
that in the case of oleo the test shall 
go back to the processing plant, or the 
plant where the seed or other raw mate- 
rial is processed. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I do not know, from 
the Senator’s answer, whether it is pre- 
cisely the same. He says he thinks it is 
precisely the same. I should like to have 
a yes or no answer, so I could judge the 
amendment in its relationship to what is 
required in the case of butter. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I said to the best 


of my knowledge. I do not claim to be 
an expert in pure food and drug admin- 
istration, but the amendment applies the 
same standard to oleo and the raw mate- 
rials entering into oleo in processing as is 
applied to butter as it comes on the 
creamery level. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Is it not a fact 
that both butter and oleomargarine are 
today subject to the Pure Food and Drug 
Act in the same way? The implication 
of the amendment is that there is some- 
thing peculiarly wrong about oleomar- 
garine. The language that is used is de- 
signed to try to induce one to think it is 
normally a filthy, putrid, or decomposed 
substance, exactly along the line of the 
argument of a few days ago. I have ac- 
cepted two amendments which were 
really designed to prevent any kind of 
deception. 
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This amendment was not submitted to 
the committee. I saw it only a moment 
ago myself. I am confident it adds 
nothing to the legitimate protection of 
the consumer. Actually, the pure food 
and drug law does not pursue butter back 
to the source from which it comes, the 
cow, except in those areas where there 
is regulation of fluid milk. 

I see no reason for singling out oleo- 
margarine at this late day to imply that 
there is some peculiarity about the raw 
material, There is no such peculiarity. 
I do not like to accept the amendment. 
We are not trying to palm off any de- 
composed or putrid materials. Those 
administering the Pure Food Act, during 
the past 20 years of supervision, have 
found 100 times as many contaminated 
materials in butter as in oleomargarine, 
and I cannot see that this is a legitimate 
amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Let me reply to the 
Senator from Arkansas by saying that 
there is no intention of trying to say that 
oleo is either putrid, decomposed, or 
filthy, nor is there any attempt to say 
that of butter. This is merely an attempt, 
since we ask for the application of health 
standards to the dairy farmer, to have 
more rigid inspection as to oleo. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It does not apply 
to butter at all, and at the present time 
we have the same coverage in the pure 
food law. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will my 
colleague yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am happy to yield 
to my colleague. 

Mr. THYE. The junior Senator from 
Minnesota is justified in offering this 
amendment, and I ask the sponsors of 
the oleomargarine legislation to accept 
the amendment, for the reason that 
when the oil comes from the processing 
plants, the gins where the cottonseed is 
ginned from the cotton itself, and where 
the oil is squeezed from the cottonseed 
are not under the same rigid inspection 
and sanitary and health requirements 
which a creamery making butter is re- 
quired to meet. 

This is an effort to give protection to 
the consumer of oleomargarine, knowing 
very well that there will be a great in- 
crease in the consumption of oleomarga- 
rine when the tax is removed. We must 
safeguard the public, and know that the 
processing plants which are engaged in 
processing the raw materials which even- 
tually go into the product come under 
the same sanitary standards which apply 
to creameries. 

Mr. President, for this reason the 
amendment of the junior Senator from 
Minnesota is entirely justified, and the 
sponsors of the bill should accept the 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
warns the junior Senator from Minne- 
sota that he may yield for a question 
only, and not for speeches. 

Mr. HUMP . Mr. President, I 
appreciate the application of the rule by 
the Chair, but I call the attention of the 
Chair to the fact that it has not been 
done heretofore during the debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The fact that 
a rule is not applied when the Senate 
is running along in a normal situation is 
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no reason why it should not apply late 
in the day when every Senator is trying 
to get a vote. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I assure the Chair 
that there is no desire for delay on my 
part, whether Senators are for health or 
sanitation or not. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I was not complete- 
ly satisfied with the Senator’s answer to 
the Senator from Maryland because I 
am quite sure there is nothing in the 
pure-food law to justify the statement 
that the same standard would apply to 
butter. But if so, would the Senator be 
willing to add the word butter“? If 
the Senator would add the word “butter” 
to his amendment, so as to have the same 
implication apply to butter, I think it 
would improve it. There would be no 
discrimination if the word “butter” were 
added. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am against dis- 
crimination in employment, as well as in 
spread. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Would the Senator 
be willing to add the word “butter” to 
his amendment? I should like to see him 
do so, because I would not like to have 
the farmers think that butter is made 
from putrid or decomposed substances. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am willing to 
accept the amendment if the Senator will 
add the word “butter.” Then we might 
add “cheese,” if the Senator would like 
to do that. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I have before me 
the Federal Security Agency’s notices of 
judgments under the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act in pursuance of sec- 
tion 705 of the Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act. The pamphlet is filled with 
certain cases pertaining to the dairy in- 
dustry. There does not seem to be any 
notation in reference to the matter of 
the oleo industry, simply because oleo 
has its sanitary standards at the stage of 
the refined oil, when the refined oil has 
been fully processed, but the dairy 
farmer is required to meet the standards 
at the stage where the product comes 
from the farmer, at the creamery level. 
All we are asking for is that the proces- 
sors of oleo have exactly the same re- 
quirements, placed upon them, because 
there is in the Pure Food and Drug Act 
ample law, I will say to all those who 
have sought the answer with reference 
to the butter industry, and all those 
3 with the act know that to be 

e. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If the Senator will 
agree to insert, after the words “oleo- 
margarine or margarine,” the words “or 
butter,” we will take it to conference, and 
if what the Senator has stated to be the 
fact with regard to the law is so, I shall 
have no objection. I do not think the 
statement is quite accurate, however. If 
it is accurate, I have no objection if both 
oleomargarine and butter are included. 
I understand that to be the position of 
the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 

esota has submitted an amend- 
ment pertaining to the health standards 
and inspection relating to oleo and raw 
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materials going into oleo. I will leave it 
to the Members of the Senate to decide 
whether they want to vote for such 
standards for the protection of the con- 
sumers and for the health of the Ameri- 
can people. The record is replete with 
eases of the use of the courts and the 
laws of the country with respect to the 
dairy industry, as was testified to by the 
Senator from Arkansas and others. The 
Senator said on the Senate floor that 
the cases of adulteration of dairy prod- 
ucts are some 100 times more than the 
cases of adulteration of oleo. The rea- 
son for the cases respecting dairy prod- 
ucts is the rigid supervision that exists, 
even down to the local level, even down 
as far as the local dairy barns, insofar 
as local and State laws are concerned. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is, I 
think, entirely in error in that state- 
ment. The application of the pure-food 
laws does not go back to the farm. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Minnesota did not say that the applica- 
tion of the pure-food laws went back 
to the farm. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The reason that 
there have not been so many cases in 
connection with margarine is simply 
that it is easier to protect margarine 
from contamination. There is no secret 
about that. That comes about by rea- 
son of the way margarine is made. It 
is mechanically made in a factory, and 
it is much easier to protect it from the 
ordinary kind of bacteria that gets into 

milk. I do not want to become involved 
in another argument about the relative 
merits of the two. The fact is that mar- 
garine is pure and easier to keep clean. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not want to 
get into an argument respecting the rela- 
tive merits of the two. 

I understand the Senator from Minne- 
sota refuses to apply the language to 
butter. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No; I did not re- 
fuse. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Then I shall ac- 
cept the amendment, if the Senator will 
add the word “butter.” 

Mr. HUMPHREY. If my friend, the 
Senator from Arkansas, wishes to offer 
another amendment with respect to but- 
ter we will consider it on its merits, and 
since he is so vitally concerned about 
the health standards and purity stand- 
ards of butter, and I am concerned about 
the health and purity standards of oleo, 
I shall offer my amendment on oleo, and 
be more than happy to vote, and vote 
intelligently, on the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Arkansas affecting 
butter. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to my col- 
league from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. I wish to ask the junior 
Senator from Arkansas a question. Is 
it not true that the oils, whether they 
be the cottonseed oil or the soybean oil 


or any other bean oil, or the coconut oil . 


that is shipped from the South Sea 
islands are not subject to inspection 
under the Pure Food and Drug Act? 
Does the Senator think those oils are 
processed in a more sanitary manner or 
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in a cleaner manner than the average 
dairy product which is handled in the 
creameries throughout the land? I 
should like to have the Senator ponder 
that question. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. We have talked 
about that for 2 weeks, and we can go 
on for two or more weeks discussing it. 

Mr. THYE. I have seen a ginning 
plant. I have seen the open vats and 
the open spouts which convey the oil. I 
have seen all around such an operation 
flies which have followed the oil down 
through the open spouts to the oil vats. 
The oleomargarine is made from that. It 
may be pasteurized, it may be cooked, 
it may be purified by straining, but 
nevertheless that is a contamination the 
oil is subjected to when it is being proc- 
essed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the Senate vote on my amend- 
ment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
should like to offer an amendment to 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Minnesota, in paragraph (e), after 
the words “or margarine” to insert the 
words “or butter.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on the amendment of the Senator 
from Arkansas to the amendment of the 
Senator from Minnesota. [Putting the 
question.] 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
recurs on the amendment of the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] as 
amended. [Putting the question.] 

The amendment, as modified, was 
agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
open to further amendment. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I note 
that we may have a vote on the bill be- 
fore very long. I should like to make a 
short statement before the vote is taken. 
I am very sorry that a considerable part 
of the press and the radio has seen fit to 
play up this controversy as a struggle 
over the tax on oleomargarine. 

I am for the removal of that tax, as 
well as for the removal of any direct tax 
on food commodities, and I am sure that 
practically the entire dairy industry has 
no objection to the removal of the tax. 
We did, however, feel that every effort 
should be made so to shape this bill 
that there would be no possibility of im- 
position on the consumer, or unfair com- 
petition with the dairy interests through 
misrepresentation or misbranding of the 
product itself. 

The amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] and 
the Senator from Iowa (Mr. GILLETTE] 
was intended for that purpose. How- 
ever, that amendment did not prevail. 

The amendment offered by the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. McCartnay], which 
was accepted by the Senator from 
Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT], and which I 
certainly hope will be kept in the bill in 
the conference committee, will, if effec- 
tively enforced, prevent the sale or repre- 
sentation of oleomargarine as a dairy 
product, and provide effective penalties 
for the enforcement thereof. I per- 
sonally think that that amendment, 
offered by the Senator from Wisconsin, 
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as amended by the penalty provision 
which I proposed, probably gives the 
dairy industry as much or more protec- 
tion than the Wiley-Gillette amendment 
would have given. I feel we have done 
all that law can do to prevent misrepre- 
sentation in this respect. So far as that 
goes, I see no reason why one cannot now 
vote for the bill with that amendment 
attached to it, as well as one could have 
voted for it had the Wiley-Gillette 
amendment been accepted. Because, 
after all, most of us, even those of us 
from the dairy States, are willing to 
remove the tax on oleomargarine. 

I should like to say, however, that the 
enactment of this legislation will hurt 
the dairy interests somewhat. It will 
make competition much easier. People 
who do not know the difference are 
bound to buy oleomargarine and use it, 
thinking they are using butter. We 
may expect a decline in the price of 
dairy products probably within 2 or 3 
months after the bill becomes law. We 
may expect an increase in the cost of 
oleomargarine to the poor people of our 
cities, because when yellow oleomargarine 
becomes the product which is generally 
carried in the stores, the price will be 
raised as near as the manufacturers and 
the dealers can raise it to the butter 
price. So far as the consumer is con- 
cerned, as was pointed out by the able 
junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
LEHMAN] the other day, the consumer in 
all probability is going to pay more for 
oleomargarine. 

Yes, the dairy industry is going to be 
hurt somewhat. Our entire economy 
will be hurt somewhat. But so long as 
each product is sold under its true name, 
if not under its true colors, then we can 
hardly complain. If people prefer oleo- 
margarine then they will buy it. If 
they prefer butter they will buy that, 
if they know they are getting butter. 

I have referred to the argument made 
by the junior Senator from New York 
the other day that it will cost the con- 
sumers more in the future to buy oleo- 
margarine. It has already been brought 
out on the floor that although the tax 
on colored oleo was only 10 cents a 
pound, when oleo was colored the aver- 
age selling price was 21 cents a pound 
above that of the uncolored oleo. 

There is a tremendous profit in the 
manufacture and sale of this product. 
This tremendous profit will enable the 
manufacturers of this commodity to en- 
gage in political campaigns and con- 
duct propaganda campaigns through 
magazines and newspapers. While I do 
not think the oleo interests are con- 
cerned solely in the support of Demo- 
cratic candidates, yet it is not without 
significance that one of the leading 
manufacturers in the oleo industry has 
recently been selected to head the Demo- 
cratic campaign-fund dinners. 

I should like to say a word about the 
riders which have been proposed to the 
bill. Ordinarily I am very much opposed 
to riders to a bill, and I will not vote 
for a rider to a bill if I think there is 
going to be an opportunity to accom- 
plish a worthy purpose by a direct attack 
through a bill which is brought to the 
floor of the Senate for that purpose. 
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So far as the repeal of the excise tax 
goes, I think the Senator from Illinois 
{Mr. Lucas] is entirely sincere when he 
says he intends to get a vote on that be- 
fore the end of the session. However, 
getting a vote on that in the Senate is 
one thing, and getting the repeal of the 
excise taxes enacted into law is some- 
thing else. I seriously doubt if that will 
be done. The American people have 
lived on promises of excise-tax repeal 
for about 3 years now. There was an 
opportunity to repeal these taxes this 
afternoon. It was most unfortunate 
that the majority side of the Senate saw 
fit to vote almost unanimously against 
repeal which they profess to favor. 

A4 «s to the civil-rights riders; it is now 
. safe to say that there will be no civil- 
rights legislation at this session. No 
doubt the FEPC bill or the anti-lynching 
bill will be brought up, but there is no 
possible chance of either being enacted 
into law. The only chance for civil- 
rights legislation to be enacted at this 
session of Congress was lost when civil- 
rights amendments were defeated today. 

We have to be practical about these 
things. Civil-rights legislation cannot 
be enacted by this Congress, when 
brought up on the floor of the Senate, 
where filibusters can be engaged in and 
where there are not 64 votes to stop such 
filibusters. The only chance for the en- 
actment of civil-rights legislation at this 
session of the Senate is as a rider on a 
bill which the opponents of civil rights 
feel must be passed. Mr. President, the 
only way that civil-rights legislation will 
ever be enacted in this Congress, at least 
for many years, is simply by attaching it 
as a rider to legislation which the op- 
ponents of civil rights feel they must 
have. Therefore, any vote to attach the 
civil-rights bill to the oleo bill was com- 
pletely justified if one believes in civil- 
rights legislation at all. It is most sig- 
nificant that the administration forces 
are strong for civil rights when there 
is no possible chance of enacting the 
legislation into law, but vote solidly 
against it when a real opportunity to en- 
act such legislation presents itself. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment of the 
eo and third reading of the 

The amendments were ordered to be 
3 and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
now is, Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
rather than to take the time of the Sen- 
ate at this hour, I wish to state that I 
have prepared a statement relative to 
the bill and some of the legal complica- 
tions involved in the proposed legisla- 
tion upon which we are about to vote. 
I simply ask consent that my statement 
be incorporated at this point in the 
ReEcorD, in order that the legislative his- 
tory of the measure we are now con- 
sidering may be more clear, so that at 
least the point of view of those who have 
supported the Wiley-Gillette amendment 
in the nature of a substitute will be 
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available, to afford opportunity to the 
Food and Drug Administration to recon- 
sider the regulations it has made in 
regard to the coloring of oleomargarine. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorb, as follows: 


It is perfectly amazing to me that serious 
consideration should be given by Senators to 
the fierce opposition of the oleo industry to 
the yellow color ban. 

The truth of the matter is that in 1896, the 
Congress of the United States in the exercise 
of the only power it believed it possessed to 
stamp out fraudulent yellow oleo, imposed 
what was intended to be a prohibitory tax. 
Congress at that time believed yellow oleo 
to be fraudulent. It was and still is. 

The Food and Drug Administration with 
respect to other foods has had an oppor- 
tunity to consider whether or not the addi- 
tion of an artificial color to a food is or is 
not deceptive. 

The Food and Drug Administration has 
never had an opportunity to consider this 
question in relation to oleomargarine. 

An official of the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration appearing before the Finance Com- 
mittee on an oleo bill in the Eightieth Con- 
gress, when asked whether Food and Drug 
had opposed the addition of artificial color 
to oleo when that agency was considering a 
standard of identity for oleo, stated that 
because Congress has preempted the field, 
Food and Drug had no authority to consider 
the question. 

But, Senators, how had Congress pre- 
empted the field? It had preempted the fleld 
by defining yellow oleo in order to impose 
what was intended to be a suppressive tax. 
That is the kind of recognition which Con- 
gress gave to yellow oleo. The irony of the 
oleo situation is that because of that back- 
handed recognition, Food and Drug was 
powerless to consider the question of whether 
or not artificial color in oleo is deceptive. 

What would the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration have done if it had had an oppor- 
tunity? I don’t know, but I’m sure their 
determination would have been based on a 
most exhaustive examination of the ques- 
tion, as their decisions always are. 

But there are many striking parallels in 
the food field, all pointing to a sound doc- 
trine of food law to which every Senator 
must ‘subscribe. That doctrine is: 

“The purchaser of foods is guided many 
times in the identity of a product, by its 
flavor, its appearance, and its physical prop- 
erties, regardless of what statements are 
made on the label, with respect to artificial 
color or flavor as the case may be; and it is 
one of the fundamentals of law enforcement 
procedure that such effects, resulting from 
appearances and flavors, when they are de- 
ceptive are not correctible by label decla- 
ration.” 

Let me review briefly for you some of the 
cases in which this sound principle has been 
applied. Some of them are court decisions, 
others administrative actions of Food and 
Drug. 

The first case to which I will refer is 
U. S. v. Two Bags of Poppy Seeds (147 Fed. 
(2d) 123): 

„This case involves the familiar poppy 
seeds which are widely used to decorate and 
flavor bread rolls and other bakery goods. 
The Circuit Court of Appeals for the sixth 
circuit had before it some British Indian 
poppy seeds which are naturally white but 
which had been artificially colored to re- 
semble the more valuable Dutch blue and 
Turkish grey seeds. The Government sought 
to have the food condemned because the 
artificially colored seeds, which were indis- 
tinguishable to the ordinary consumer from 
the more valuable seeds, were made to apnear 
of greater value than they actually were. 
In this case the only difference between the 
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imitation poppy seeds and the genuine was 
the market value. In flavor and food value 
As in the case of yellow 
oleomargarine, the owner of the seeds 
claimed that the purpose of coloring the 
white poppy seeds was to impart ‘eye appeal.’ 
However the Court saw behind this explana- 
tion and found that artificial coloring con- 
cealed the price inferiority and made the 
seeds appear better or of greater value. The 
artificial coloring had enhanced the value 
of the seeds from 10 cents, the price of un- 
colored, to 20 cents per pound for the colored. 
The bags had been labeled to indicate the 
presence of the artificial coloring but this 
was no defense. A decree of condemnation 
was ordered to be entered.” 

Next, let us turn to mayonnaise. Not only 
is artificial color prohibited, but spices which 
impart a yellow color are prohibited. Listen 
to the finding of fact made by the Federal 
Security Administrator in support of his 
prohibition: 

“In these dressings the use of turmeric or 
seffron is apt to deceive consumers, because 
the yellow color imparted by these spices 
causes the dressing to appear to contain more 
egg yolk than it actually contains. For this 
reason no turmeric, saffron, or any spice oil or 
spice extract or other seasoning or flavoring 
ingredient which imparts to the dressing a 
color simulating the color imparted by egg 
yolk should be included in the optional in- 
gredients for mayonnaise or salad dressing.” 

In a very recent case tried before a jury in 
a Federal court in Camden, N. J. (U. S. v. 
88 Cases of Bireley’s Orange Beverage), Food 
and Drug proceeded against an orange drink 
which contained a small amount of orange 
oil and orange-juice concentrate, but which 
was artificially colored so as to resemble 
orange juice. The jury found for the Goy- 
ernment, which had contended that the pro- 
duction was adulterated. 

Let's look now at the definitions and stand- 
ards for macaroni and noodle products. 
There the use of artificial color is not per- 
mitted. To support this prohibition the 
Administrator published this finding of fact 
(Finding H 27, Dec. 17, 1942; F. R. 10728) : 

“The use in macaroni products or egg- 
noodle products of artificial coloring or other 
colored ingredients which impart a color 
simulating that of an egg product is a decep- 
tive and unfair practice that has been fol- 
lowed to some extent.” 

So sensitive to the possibility of deception 
was the Administrator on this subject that 
in fixing a standard for “vegetable macaroni 
products,” yellow tomatoes may not be used 
because they would impart a color resem- 
bling eggs (Finding No. 34). 

In this same group of products we find 
that carotene may not be added to alimen- 
tary paste for the reason that it is calcu- 
lated to deceive consumers because it imparts 
to the finished product a color resembling 
that of egg. 

Turning to bakery products, the Food and 
Drug Administration has ruled—“In our 
opinion, bakery products or any other food 
containing pumpkin which gives the appear- 
ance of having an egg content when no eggs 
are present, or a greater egg content than is 
the case, would be an adulterated article 
under any form of labeling.” 

There are many other instances which may 
be cited, but the policy is clear and the rea- 
son for it equally so—that the concealment 
by the use cf artificial color of any type of 
damage or inferiority whether it be loss of 
strength, quality or commercial value con- 
stitutes adulteration. 

For years internal-revenue regulation had 
been effective because it suppressed the sale 
of yellow oleo. At the time of the food and 
drug hearings to establish a standard for 
oleomargarine no yellow product was being 
manufactured for sale in regular commercial 
channels. 

In recent months it has been observed that 
yellow oleo is being manufactured in large 
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volume, with the very result that caused en- 
forcement officials to prohibit the additional 
artificial color to the poppy seeds. The rela- 
tively valueless artificial color has enhanced 
the price from 6 to 30 cents a pound above 
the price of uncolored plus tax. 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp the text of a 
statement I have released to the press 
explaining my reasons for supporting the 
oleomargarine bill, but opposing the ex- 
cise tax and civil-rights riders sought 
to be attached thereto. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILLIAM BENTON, OF 
CONNECTICUT 


I intend to vote for repeal of Federal re- 
strictions on the sale of oleomargarine. I 
intend to oppose all amendments which 
would restrict the legitimate sale of oleo 
through the exercise of the Federal power 
over interstate commerce. 

I have taken this position because I am 
opposed to trade barriers which raise living 
costs or curtail production and employment 
in this country. I am also opposed to pro- 
hibiting the shipment of yellow oleo in inter- 
state commerce because this opens the door 
to local monopolies which can jack up prices 
if they are not subject to competitive pres- 
sures. 

In all frankness to the people of Connect- 
icut, I should point out that repeal of pres- 
ent Federal taxes on oleomargarine will not 
guarantee Connecticut consumers cheap, 
colored oleo. Under the terms of this bill, 
restrictions imposed by State legislatures 
still apply. Connecticut law will continue to 
prohibit the sale of colored oleo in our State 
even if this present bill passes the Congress. 

Reading my mail, I have obtained the im- 
pression that many Connecticut families are 
not aware of this important fact. Many of 
them, apparently, have been led to believe 
that this bill removes all oleo restrictions, 
both Federal and State. This is not the case. 
This should be completely understood. 
After the Federal Government acts, Connect- 
icut must still act in line with the recom- 
mendations made by Governor Bowles. 

I also intend to vote against any riders 
which may be brought up as a parliamentary 
device to kill the repeal of Federal oleo re- 
strictions. 

I favor the elimination of many wartime 
excise taxes which are hurting our economy 
and Connecticut industry in particular. I 
favor prompt passage of President Truman's 
civil-rights program and I will vote to 
limit debate wherever needed to accomplish 
that result. The freedom and unity of all 
people is the ultimate foundation of Amer- 
ica’s strength at home and her influence 
abroad. My experience in the Department 
of State particularly focused my interest and 
activities on this great area of human rights, 
of which the civil-rights program is an in- 
tegral part. Enactment of this program 
will bring our practices of democracy into 
line with the Bill of Rights in our Constitu- 
tion and with the declaration of human 
rights adopted by the United Nations. 

Because of my strong and lifelong views on 
the merits of civil-rights legislation, I want 
to see that legislation considered promptly 
on its merits and pressed to enactment, I 
must, however, vote against any attempt to 
misuse that issue by attaching civil-rights 
riders to the margarine bill. Such riders 
are not designed to expedite enactment of 
civil-rights legislation but rather represent 
a misuse of that proposed legislation for the 
purpose of killing the margarine bill. Such 
riders will delay and impede the real con- 
sideration of civil-rights legislation on its 
merits. 
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These riders should be opposed for an- 
other reason. I have always advocated and 
worked for efficlency in Government and 
efficiency in Congress. The use of riders not 
germane to pending legislation stultifies the 
legislative procedure and runs counter to 
every concept of efficient governmental ac- 
tivity. If we do not strike down such riders, 
the Senate would always be at the mercy of 
every and any parliamentary maneuver cal- 
culated to prevent forthright decisions on 
important questions of national policy. 

I hope and believe that the fair-minded 
and devoted advocates of civil-rights legisla- 
tion in Connecticut and throughout the Na- 
tion will understand the real issues here. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the Secretary 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the. roll. 

Mr. WITHERS (when his name was 
called). On this vote, I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CHAPMAN}, who is necessarily absent on 
official business. If he were present, he 
would vote “yea.” If I were at liberty to 
vote, I would vote “nay.” I withhold my 
vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. MYERS. I announce that the 
Senators from Virginia [Mr. Byrp and 
Mr. Rosertson] are attending the in- 
auguration of Hon. John S. Battle as 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia and are therefore necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CHAPMAN], the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. CHavzzl, and the Senator from 
Missisippi [Mr. STENNIS] are absent on 
official business as members of a subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Public Works, 
holding hearings on various flood-control 
and public-works projects in the State of 
New Mexico. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNAL- 
LY], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr, 
Hunt], the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Kerr], and the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. McManon] are absent on 
important public business. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. GIL- 
LETTE], the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
FREAR], the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAUVER], the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Murray], the Senator from West 
Virginia (Mr. NEELY], and the Senator 
from Florida {Mr. PEPPER] are absent on 
Official business. 

If present and voting, the Senators 
from Virginia [Mr. BYRD and Mr. RoB- 
ERTSON], the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. CuHavez], the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. ConnaLLy], the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. FREAR], the Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. GILLETTE], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. McManon], the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. NEELY], 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER], 
and the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
STENNIS] would vote “yea.” 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I announce that 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Hicken- 
LOOPER], who is absent by leave of the 
Senate, is paired with the Senator from 
Ohio {Mr. Bricker], who is detained on 
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official business. If present and voting, 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER] would vote “nay,” and the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker] would 
vote “yea.” 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Ives], who is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate, is paired with the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. WILEY], who is absent on 
official business. If present and voting, 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Ives] 
would vote “yea,” and the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] would vote 
“nay.” 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], who is absent on official busi- 
ness, is paired with the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], who 
is absent on official business. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Morse] would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Massachusetts {Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL] would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
WHERRY] is necessarily absent. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. WHERRY] would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Maine (Mr. Brew- 
STER] is detained on official business. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Brewster] would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 56, 
nays 16, as follows: 


YEAS—56 
Aiken Hill Malone 
Anderson Hoey Martin 
Benton Holland Maybank 
Bridges Jenner Millikin 
Cain Johnson, Colo, Myers 
Capehart Johnson, Tex. O Conor 
Darby Johnston, S. C. O'Mahoney 
Douglas Kem Russell 
Downey Kilgore Smith, Maine 
Dworshak Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Eastland y Sparkman 
Ellender Lehman Taft 
Flanders Lodge Thomas, Okla. 
Pulbright Long Tobey 
George Lucas Tydings 
Graham McCarran Vandenberg 
Green McClellan Watkins 
Hayden McFarland Williams 
Hendrickson McKellar 

NAYS—16 
Butler Humphrey Taylor 
Cordon Langer Thomas, Utah 
Donnell McCarthy Thye 
Ecton Magnuson Young 
Ferguson Mundt 
Gurney Schoeppel 

NOT VOTING—24 

Brewster Hickenlooper Neely 
Bricker Hunt Pepper 
Byrd Ives Robertson 
Chapman Kefauver Saltonstall 
Chavez Kerr Stennis 
Connally McMahon Wherry 
Frear Morse Wiley 
Gillette Murray Withers 


So the bill H. R. 2023 was passed. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments, request a conference thereon 
with the House of Representatives, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Vice President appointed Mr, GEORGE, 
Mr. CONNALLY, Mr. BYRD, Mr. MILLIKIN, 
and Mr. Tarr conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I now 
ask unanimous consent that the bill may 
be printed with the amendments adopted 
by the Senate numbered. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT, Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF THE HATCH ACT 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of House bill 1243, Calendar No. 
428, a bill to amend the Hatch Act. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H. R. 1243) to amend the Hatch Act, 
which hed been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration with 
amendmenis. 


REDUCTION AND REPEAL OF EXCISE 
TAXES 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I move that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of House bill 3905, Calendar No. 644, to 
amend section 3121 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate 
cannot adopt that motion without dis- 
placing the bill which already has been 
made the unfinished business. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I simply 

wish to suggest to the Senate that it 
-should lay aside what has become the 
unfinished business in favor of House 
bill 3905, which was reported favorably 
by the House of Representatives last 
June, and was reported to the Senate 
calendar on July 11 by the Finance Com- 
mittee. The bill is on the subject of re- 
pealing and reducing excise taxes. 

I have moved that the Senate proceed 
to its consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion. 

Mr. CAIN. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I hope the 
Senator from Washington will not press 
the motion. We have had two or three 
votes upon the question of excise taxes. 
The distinguished Senator from Georgia 
has assured the Senate he will call up 
this bill at the proper time. I have at- 
tempted to reassure the Senate, as ma- 
jority leader, that we shall consider ex- 
cise taxes, and, after all, what the Sena- 
tor is now attempting to do is to take 
over the leadership of the Senate. Mr. 
President, if the Senate were to permit 
the Senator from Washington to displace 
the bill which is now the unfinished busi- 
ness, we would do violence to the orderly 
procedure of business. It would simply 
mean that the Republican Senators are 
taking over the leadership of the Senate. 
I do not think the Senator wants to 
do that. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, the junior 
Senator from Washington has no possible 
desire to quarrel or to argue with his dis- 
tinguished friend, the majority leader, 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas], 
but the reasons why the Senate in recent 
hours has turned down a consideration 
of the excise-tax question do not apply 
to the consideration the Senate itself has 
said it would give to the question if and 
when House bill 3905 was called up for 
consideration and action. 

I argue, as I think every thoughtful 
Senator on the floor does, that because 
the House of Representatives has already 
taken affirmative action on H. R. 3905, 
and because a great standing committee 
of the Senate has recommended favor- 
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able action on an excise-tax reduction 
amendment, and because every Senator 
almost without exception has said, “Give 
us an adequate and legitimate oppor- 
tunity to vote on the question and we 
will get rid of the excise taxes“ 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. The junior Senator from 
Washington, and I trust others will sup- 
port him, is merely attempting to pro- 
vide an opportunity for the Senate to do 
what it has so often said it wants to do, 
and in my considered opinion we could 
take up H. R. 3905 and pass it before the 
afternoon is over. s 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator will yield, he said the House of Rep- 
resentatives had passed this bill, and that 
it had been referred to the Finance Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. CAIN. Yes. 

Mr. LUCAS. I believe that is not quite 
a correct statement of fact. I do not 
believe the House of Representatives has 
ever passed upon any excise taxes. What 
happened was, the Finance Committee, 
on the motion of the Senator from Colo- 
rado, attached an excise-tax amendment 
to a revenue bill which came to the Fi- 
nance Committee from the House of 
Representatives. We reported the bill 
es amended. It has been on the calendar 
since the date the Senator suggested. 

Mr. CAIN. I am very pleased the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Ilinois has 
mentioned what is obviously a fact. I 
said the bill, by number, had been re- 
ported favorably to the Senate by the 
committee. 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes; but I think the Sen- 
ator left the impression the House of 
Representatives had acted on excise 
taxes. It has not. 

Mr. CAIN. The Senator from Illinois 
has established what the American peo- 
ple want to know, namely, that the Sen- 
ate of the United States was so anxious 
6 months ago, through its standing Com- 


. mittee on Finance, to repeal and reduce 


excise taxes that they added an amend- 
ment to a bill which the House sent to 
the Senate. In view of all the discus- 
sion about excise taxes this afternoon 
and in view of the repeated assertions 
by both Democrats and Republicans, as- 
sertions known to the average citizen of 
this country, that the excise taxes will 
be repealed or reduced at the earliest 
possible moment, why should we not 
take the advice, counsel, and leadership 
which has come from the Finance Com- 
mittee, call the roll, and reduce the ex- 
cise taxes this afternoon. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not have the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Washington has the floor. 

Mr, CAIN. The Senator from Wash- 
ington is pleased to yield for a question. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
for the floor in my own right, for a brief 
statement. It seems to me the Sen- 
ator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sen- 
ator cannot make a statement in the 
time of the Senator from Washington, 
except by unanimous consent. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I should 
like to conclude a brief statement, and 
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then I shall yield the floor, which will 
certainly permit the Senator from Fior- 
ida and other Senators to make any ob- 
servations they may care to offer. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield for a question, I should 
like to address a question to him at this 
time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Washington yield to the 
Senator from Florida fer a question? 

Mr. CAIN. I am very happy to yield 
for a question. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does not the Senator 
recall that this afternoon in his argu- 
ment the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Grorce], chairman of the 
Finance Committee, made quite clear 
that he felt the Senate should await the 
message of the President of the United 
States upon the subject of taxation be- 
fore taking action on the subject of ex- 
cise taxes, and that that was one of the 
reasons upon which the Senate predi- 
cated its action? 

Mr. CAIN. I am keenly conscious of 
what the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia said. I should like to say, be- 
cause I mean it, that I have a very great 
respect for his thoughtfulness, for his 
intellect, and for his considered judg- 


ments given to the Senate. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Washington yield further 
to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. CAIN. I will yield in a few mo- 
ments if the Senator will permit me to 
conclude the answer as I think proper. 
I find it proper in this instance to differ 
with the Senater from Georgia, because 
I feel the body which represents the 
people of the United States, the Con- 
gress, ought to make up its mind con- 
cerning what it wants to do for a change, 
and do it. Six short months ago Demo- 
crats and Republicans on the Finance 
Committee said, “We want to repeal and 
reduce excise taxes.” The American 
people want that done. We all know 
that the President is said to have stated 
that he would have had a tax measure 
and message before the Congress some 
days ago. It is not here. No one knows 
when it is coming. But, for one, merely 
as an individual Senator representing in 
part one sovereign State, and feeling as 
I do about the need of benefiting Amer- 
ica, for a change, by getting rid of some 
of the war-created excise taxes, I think 
we as a part of the Congress ought to 
decide what action should be taken, 
rather than wait and wait and wait for 
a Presidential measure, the nature of 
which we do not know anything about, 
and concerning the authorship of which 
most of us are going to be seriously in 
doubt. I want to call to the attention of 
the Senator from Florida and of other 
Senators who care to listen what the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Georgia, in his 
role as chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, said, and what other members of 
that committee agreed to in the conclud- 
ing paragraph of the report which urged 
the passage of H. R. 3905: 

The war excise-tax rates were imposed 
along with the excess-profits tax and heavy 
corporation income taxes and individual in- 
come taxes. The excess-profits tax has been 
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repealed, and individual and corporate in- 
come taxes reduced. It is believed only fair 
that some reduction should be made in the 
war excise-tax rates, which are interfering 
with consumer purchasing power and are in- 
creasing the cost of doing business. 


I emphasize the words, “It is believed 
only fair.” Who wrote those words? 
Thirteen Senators of the United States 
Senate, both Democrats and Republicans. 
It is believed only fair that some reduc- 
tions should be made in the war excise- 
tax rates, which are interfering—with 
what? 

Interfering with consumer purchasing 
power and are increasing the cost of doing 
business. 


Six months ago a standing committee 
said, “These bad things are facts today; 
let us get rid of them.” The Senator 
from Washington hopes that a good 
many Senators, both Democrats and Re- 
publicans, will support the motion just 
offered by him to settle down and get rid 
of these taxes, now that we have been 
given advice by the committee to whom 
we look for counsel and direction, and 
because every Senator in the Chamber, 
and our gallery guests too, are as keenly 
conscious as are we of the desire of the 
American people to reduce and eliminate 
these taxes which have completely out- 
worn their moral justification. The only 
reason we continue to have war excise 
taxes is that they produce dollars which 
we find it necessary to spend, with the 
greatest extravagance the world has ever 
known. I press my motion. 

Mr. LUCAS and Mr. LODGE rose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Illinois. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, in a few 
moments I shall move an executive ses- 
sion to consider the nomination of the 
Secretary of the Interior, the Honorable 
Oscar L. Chapman of Colorado. Before 
I do that, I want to say merely a word or 
two in reply to the distinguished Sena- 
. tor from Washington, who has become 
vocal so suddenly and so greatly inter- 
ested in the repeal of the wartime ex- 
cise taxes. 

I do not recall that the Senator from 
Washington made any such motion last 
year, after the bill was reported from 
the Finance Committee by a vote of 7 
to 6. It was on the calendar a long time. 
We had a debate upon different ques- 
tions, running several days. Many bills 
were considered. The Senator from 
Washington was there, and I am sure, 
had he been as much interested in the 
repeal of the excise taxes then as he is 
now, he would have been trying to take 
the leadership away from the Demo- 
cratic Party during the last session. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, LUCAS. One moment. 

Mr. CAIN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Washington is trying to take 
the leadership away from the Demo- 
cratic Party and set up the kind of pro- 
gram he thinks ought to be considered 
by the Senate. Mr. President, that is not 
done very often. It has not been done 
since I have been a Member of the Sen- 
ate. No one that I ever recall, when the 
Republicans were in power 2 years ago, 
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attempted to take over and tell the 
Republican majority what they should 
do with respect to a program, 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Illinois yield to the Sen- 
ator from Washington? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. CAIN. I only asked that the Sen- 
ator yield, in view of what he has just 
said. I should like to say that my de- 
gree of interest was no more keen in the 
latter stages of the last session of the 
Eighty-first Congress, than it is this af- 
ternoon. But I, along with a number 
of other Senators, have placed reliance 
on the assurances many times given that 
action would be taken on this question. 
I think it fair to state 

Mr. LUCAS. I shall not yield to the 
Senator for a speech. 

Mr. CAIN. I am not trying to take 
over the leadership—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Illinois declines to yield further. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, we have 
had the question of excise taxes up on 
at least two different occasions during 
consideration of the margarine bill. It 
was rejected both times for the reason 
which was stated over and over again 
by the distinguished Senator from Geor- 
gia, the chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee. He has left the Senate for the 
day and is not present to argue that 
point. He will be here tomorrow, and, of 
course, wants to make an argument 
against this motion. 

I want to say, Mr. President, that so 
long as I am majority leader of the 
Senate, the Policy Committee represent- 
ing the Democratic Party in the Senate 
will meet and lay down certain policies 
which we believe are for the best in- 
terests of the country. I do not believe 
that any Senator on the other side of 
the aisle is going to make a motion such 
as has been made by the distinguished 
Senator from Washington and meet with 
success. I am satisfied that when all 
the Democratic Members realize what is 
attempted to be done, they will stand 
unanimously back of the Senator from 
Illinois in what he is attempting to do. 

I have told Senators on the other side 
of the aisle, as well as my Democratic 
friends, that the repeal of excise taxes 
will be given consideration in due course. 
But some Senators cannot wait. There 
are some politics involved in the repeal 
of the excise taxes. It is.a great political 
issue, and some Senators want to get on 
the band wagon before it has started. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I am glad to yield to the 
distinguished Senator from Massachu- 
setts, 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the Senator a question re- 
garding something which is not a polit- 
ical issue. 

Mr. LUCAS. I am glad to have my 
comrade do that. 

Mr. LODGE. I realize the responsi- 
bility of the majority leader, and I try 
never to ask him a question without 
giving him notice. I am not trying to 
surprise him at all. But I have written 
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him one or two letters and have received 
no reply to them, so I should like to 
ask him whether it will be possible, with- 
in the next week or so, to proceed to 
the consideration of Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 2, providing for a constitutional 
amendment to abolish the electoral col- 
lege and to count the electoral vote in 
proportion to the popular vote. I under- 
stand that the majority’s policy com- 
mittee has decided to call up the equal- 
rights amendment, which is a constitu- 
tional amendment. The resolution to 
which I have referred is another con- 
stitutional amendment which is also on 
the calendar. It has been very care- 
fully considered. The Senate is ready to 
vote on it, and I should like to express 
the hope that we can get it up at the 
same time the Senate takes up the equal- 
rights amendment. 

Mr. LUCAS. In reply to my friend 
from Massachusetts, I want to apologize 
to him for not answering his letters with 
respect to the consideration of the meas- 
ure which he has in mind and which is 
now pending upon the Senate Calendar, 
However, we have already considered in 


the policy committee the resolution now 
. being discussed with the Senator from 


Massachusetts. I shall not give the 


Senator from Massachusetts definite as- 


surance, but I believe that in due course 
we shall be able to take up that resolu- 
tion. We have discussed it, but no deci- 
sion has been reached. 

I may say to the Senator that what 
we try to do in the majority policy com- 
mittee is to arrange a schedule of bills 
for the Senate to consider for the next 
week or 10 days. As the policy com- 
mittee meets practically every week, it 
is in a position to consider a number of 
measures and keep the schedule arranged 
in orderly fashion in advance of Senate 
action. I do not hold any particular 
brief for the Senator’s resolution; neither 
am I opposed to it. I should like to give 
it more study. I think the policy com- 
mittee, before we finish the session, will 
give that resolution the consideration 
which it deserves. 

Mr. LODGE. I hope the measure will 
be taken up fairly soon, because my ex- 
perience, which goes back quite a few 
years, has been that if we do not take 
up a matter of that kind during the early 
part of the session, it will be too late. 

Mr. LUCAS. I agree with the Senator 
that it takes a long time to consider a 
measure which should be passed in 3 or 
4 days, We have been debating the re- 
peal of the oleomargarine tax for more 
than 2 weeks, but there is nothing we 
can do in the Senate, so far as concerns 
expediting measures of that kind. It 
was debated thoroughly, and most of the 
arguments were germane to the issue, 
but we took a long time, in my opinion, 
to act upon the oleomargarine bill. If 
business is not facilitated, it may require 
a long time to dispose of other measures 
which must be acted upon. 

Mr. President, I do not want to charge 
any Senator with delay and obstruction, 
but I believe that last year, in the first 
half of the session, there was an unusual 
amount of delay, and obstruction. While 
I should like to complete the work of this 
session as quickly as would any other 
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Senator, a certain amount of work must 
and will be done, and we might just as 
well understand that. 

I am not attempting to lecture any 
Member of the Senate, but it will be re- 
called that last year I thought it neces- 
sary to announce to remain here until 
Thanksgiving in order to complete the 
program. Certain things have to be 
done, and we are going to do them, re- 
gardless of the time it takes. I want to 
expedite the business of the Senate as 
much as does any other Member of the 
Senate. That is one reason I started 
consideration of the margarine bill the 
day the President’s message was deliv- 
ered. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr, SCHOEPPEL. I should like to ask 
the distinguished majority leader 
whether it is quite fair to make the state- 
ment that 2 weeks' time has been con- 
sumed on the oleomargarine bill. As a 
matter of fact, many other important 
matters have been discussed. Is not that 
correct? 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator is quite cor- 
rect. I may have been in error in mak- 
ing that statement, but many irrelevant 
matters, not at all germane to the sub- 
ject, were discussed during that time. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? - 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. I should like to un- 
derstand clearly the position of the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. In response to the 
Senator from Washington, he referred to 
efforts being made “on the other side of 
the aisle” to displace the program of the 
majority party. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is correct. 

Mr. DONNELL. Does the Senator 
from Illinois consider that Members of 
the minority are estopped from making 
motions on the floor or from endeavor- 
ing to persuade Members upon the other 
side of the aisle to join 

Mr. LUCAS. No; they may go as far 
as they like. 

Mr. DONNELL. Does the Senator 
consider that it is proper democratic 
process—I use that term in the broad 
sense—because one political party in the 
Senate has decided upon a program that 
no member of the other political party 
shall have a right at least to test the 
vote of the Senate as to whether that 
program is wise? 

Mr. LUCAS. No. The Senator can 
go as far as he wants to go. He can test 
out any motion to take up any measure 
he desires. But that has not been done 
very often in the Senate of the United 
States. If we go back into the history of 
the Eightieth Congress, when the Repub- 
lican Party was in power, we cannot find 
one Democrat attempting to displace 
the program which was laid down by the 
Republican Party during the 2 years it 
was in power. If a Senator can do that, 
he takes away the leadership of the 
party in power. I do not think the Sen- 
ator is going to do it. It is within his 
power to make the attempt. I under- 
stand some of these moves a little better 
than perhaps some Members would like. 
I understand what some people would 
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like to do to the Democratic Party this 
year, which is an election year, in this 
second half of the Eighty-first Congress. 
Some persons would like to black out the 
program and confuse issues as much as 
they possibly can. But we are not going 
to be misguided by anyone attempting to 
displace a piece of legislation which has 
been brought up in good faith by the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN]. 
We shall test it out by a vote when the 
time comes. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. Does the Senator 
mean to imply that the Senator from 
Washington, in making this motion, has 
been motivated by improper motives of 
any kind? 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator can use his 
own judgment as to what I mean. 

Mr. DONNELL. I have asked the Sen- 
ator a direct question. The Senator has 
stated upon the floor of the Senate that 
he is not so lacking in knowledge as some 
of us might think he is. I am sure that 
the Senate agrees. I have the highest 
respect for both his ability and his good 
qualities, but I want to have it perfectly 
clear on the floor of the Senate this 
afternoon that because I am a member 
of the opposite party from the majority 
party, neither the Senator from Wash- 
ington, the Senator from Missouri, nor 
any other Senator is estopped from 
bringing up a motion in good faith to 
set aside the program which has been 
presented. 

Will the Senator permit a further 
statement? 

Mr. LUCAS. Go right ahead. 

Mr. DONNELL. I have failed to see 
upon the floor of the Senate this after- 
noon any such urgency in regard to 
changing the provisions of the Hatch 
Act as would justify such a tremendous 
effort to overcome an attempt to bring 
up a matter of tax legislation, 

I appreciate that the Democrats are 
in control of the Senate, and I have no 
desire in the world to doubt the fact that 
they are in the majority, but, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I say most respectfully that I would 
be one who would dissent from the idea 
that, because the Democratic Party was 
in control of the Senate, we upon the 
Republican side were estopped from 
bringing up motions with respect to the 
program, in the hope, even though the 
hope might turn out not to have been 
well founded, of persuading some of the 
Senators on the other side of the aisle of 
the merits of our proposals. 

Mr. LUCAS. I am sure it will take 
more than the Senator from Illinois to 
estop the Senator from Missouri from 
attempting to bring up anything which 
he desires to bring up, and to debate it 
thoroughly, because the Senator from 
Missouri is a very methodical and a very 
meticulous gentleman. We are all well 
acquainted with his ability and the great 
amount of time which he consumes on 
every question which comes before the 
Senate, and we all learn from listening 
to his erudite discussions of almost every 
question which comes before the Senate. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the distinguished Sen- 
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ator from Illinois if he thinks that, in 
the absence of the chairman of the 
Finance Committee, it would be possible 
to get a vote this afternoon on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. LUCAS. No; it will not be possible. 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask the Senator from Illinois if it is his 
plan, since there is no possibility of acting 
on this motion, to move an executive 
session so that we may consider the 
nomination of Oscar L. Chapman to be 
Secretary of the Interior, a nomination 
which, I may say, was unanimously re- 
ported by the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

Mr. LUCAS. I intend to do that. Ido 
not know whether the Senator was on 
the floor when I made the explanation 
a moment ago, but I hope the Senator 
from Wyoming is not trying to rush an 
executive session, in view of the parlia- 
mentary maneuvering which is being 
carried on here. I always hope to get 
help from the Senator from Wyoming; 
apparently on this occasion he wants to 
leave the subject and take up the Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I should like to ask 
the able majority leader, inasmuch as he 
has accused some Senators on this side 
of the aisle of playing politics, whether 
it would be possible that his haste to take 
up the amendment of the Hatch Act 
might not likewise be political, in view of 
elections coming up this year? 

Mr. LUCAS. I am not surprised that 
the Senator would make such a charge. 
He is usually lying in wait to find some- 
thing like that.. When the Senator from 
Arizona presents the bill tomorrow, the 
Senator from Indiana can debate with 
the Senator from Arizona whether or 
not it is a political move. I am, of 
course, satisfied that the Senator from 
Indiana never engages in political ac- 
tivities. He is one of those who are 
elected without getting into politics, and 
never plays politics. He is one of those 
nonpolitical fellows who does the non- 
political thing every time; everybody un- 
derstands that. 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. Mr. President. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. LUCAS. I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. CAIN. What is the prevailing 
status of the motion made by the Sen- 
ator from Washington? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The prevail- 
ing status is that if the Senate takes 
a recess today the motion of the Senator 
from Washington will carry over until 
tomorrow. 

Mr. CAIN. I thank the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there are 
no reports of committees, the clerk will 
proceed to state the nominations on the 
Executive Calendar. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY—NOMINA- 
TIONS PASSED OVER 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of John F, Floberg to be Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy. 

Mr. LUCAS. I ask that that nomina- 
tion, as well as that of Admiral Forrest 
P. Sherman to be Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, be passed over again, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations will be passed 
over. 

NOMINATION OF OSCAR L. CHAPMAN TO 
BE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Oscar L. Chapman to be Secretary of 
the Interior. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, if 
there were a record vote on the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Chapman, I should vote in 
favor of it. Ishall vote for confirmation 
if there is a viva voce vote. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, I wish 
to take a brief moment to express my 
pleasure, and the happiness of the peo- 
ple of Idaho, and I believe of the entire 
West, at the nomination of Oscar L. 
Chapman to be Secretary of the Interior. 
He is eminently qualified. He has 
served in the Department of the Interior 
since 1933. He understands the prob- 
lems of the West, and we are very happy 
to have a westerner as Secretary of the 
Interior. 

The only regret I have, and I am sure 
the people of Idaho would feel the same 
way, is that Oscar L. Chapman is not 
from Idaho, not that we begrudge Colo- 
rado, but we would be very glad to have 
him as a citizen of Idaho. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, like 
my colleague, the Senator from Idaho, 
I do not think the nomination of Oscar 
L. Chapman should be confirmed with- 
out my adding a word of congratulations 
to him on his appointment to his new 
post. As the Senator from Idaho has 
said, we of the West are very conscious 
of Mr. Chapman’s great sympathy and 
great understanding and wise handling 
not only of our great power, reclamation, 
and irrigation projects, but of all the 
great western developments the Gov- 
ernment has undertaken to finance and 
develop in our area. 

As I have said, Oscar Chapman has had 
a great understanding of the problems 
of the West. His wisdom in aiding, in 
the Department of the Interior and 
otherwise, in the beginnings, when the 
projects of power, reclamation, and irri- 
gation were receiving a great deal of 
criticism from the disbelievers who 
thought not only they could not ade- 
quately pay back, but that the projects 
were not in fact self-liquidating, re- 
ceived no help from Oscar Chapman, who 
believed in the West, and in its great 
potentialities. 

So, Mr. President, we of the western 
area are happy to see Oscar Chapman 
now assume the great office of Secretary 
of the Interior, 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I have 
prepared some remarks in support of the 
confirmation of Oscar L. Chapman, but 
in view of the lateness of the hour, I ask 
unanimous consent to have them printed 
in the Rrcorp. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. 
objection? 

There being no objection, Mr. LEH- 
Max's statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Yesterday the junior Senator from New 
York made his maiden speech. It was on 
the subject of oleomargarine. I had not 
planned to make that speech. I had hoped 
to reserve my first words for a happier occa- 
sion. This today is such an occasion, 

I am indeed pleased to be able to add my 
voice to those who today urge the confirma- 
tion of the nomination of Oscar Chapman as 
Secretary of the Interior. 

I have known of Oscar Chapman even 
longer than I have known the man person- 
ally and my personal friendship goes back 
many years. His reputation preceded him in 
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-New -York State, although he is a westerner 
-by preference and adcption. He was known 


to us not so much as an advocate of con- 
servation and reclamation, of the welfare of 
the Indians and of the peoples of the Ter- 
ritories—although he was known to us in 
that respect, too—but rather as a friend of 
the weak and the oppressed, of the under- 
privileged and the undefended. He became 
a champion, a spokesman, and a friend. He 
was a man who spoke out against both in- 
tolerance and tyranny, who offered his en- 
ergies and his support to that large major- 
ity of our people who, in their individual 
groups, are unhappily called the minorities. 
In the early thirties he organized the Wash- 
ington branch of the committee to save the 
Jewish people when the people of my faith 
were in the early throes of their agonies 
under the Nazis. He has labored hard to as- 
sist, in all parts of our country, underpriv- 
ileged children, delinquent boys, and young 
persons in trouble. 

I think the fact that Oscar Chapman has 
been honored by such various groups as the 
B'nai B'rith, Howard University, and the 
Sons of the American Revolution is testi- 
mony to the depth of his concern for the 
welfare of all. 

In the city of New York there live some 
hundreds of thousands of natives of the 
island of Puerto Rico, American citizens 
from one of the most underprivileged sec- 
tors of the national population. Oscar 
Chapman is known to them as a tireless 
worker in their interest and in the interest 
of all their fellow Puerto Ricans, For 16 
years he has had a special concern for their 
welfare and their advancement and their 
progress. In all these enthusiasms and ef- 
forts Oscar Chapman has not been paro- 
chial, 

He is known also as a friend of the Negro, 
the Hungarian, the Czech, the Pole, the 
Italian, the Irish; in short, he is a friend 
of those many elements which go to make 
up the life of America, 

This modest man—for that has always 
been his principal characteristic—sought al- 
ways to serve and seldom to be served. In 
the ranks of the Democratic Party, he was 
always the worker. In his long and distin- 
guished service in the Department of the 
Interior, he was a source of comfort and 
assistance to those of us who looked, from 
time to time, for comfort and assistance 
from the Interior Department and the Fed- 
eral Government in Washington. 

Oscar Chapman has not sought the spot- 
light or clothed himself in borrowed glamor. 
Only yesterday he told the Committee on 
Interior Affairs, of which I have the honor 
of being a member, that he did not pretend to 
know all the answers. I think he knows 
more of the answers than his share. But 
we can expect that the new Secretary of 
the Interior will be the same Oscar Chap- 
man who was Under Secretary and Assistant 
Secretary for the past 16 years * * a 
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man of courage, vision, and boldness, but 
still unassuming and unpretentious. 

Oscar Chapman was a seagoing sailor 
during the First World War. I have heard, 
and the story comes from Secretary Chap- 
man himself, that he made 33 crossings of 
the Atlantic, and was seasick on every cross- 
ing. That showed him to be a man of con- 
stant and persistent habits. Now as Sec- 
retary of the Interior, the country looks to 
him to be persistent in his liberalism and 
constant in his vision and devotion to those 
same good causes and high purposes which 
have marked his public career thus far. 

I understand that with the confirmation 
of Secretary Chapman there will be two dis- 
tinguished citizens of the great State of 
Colorado in the President’s Cabinet. I un- 
derstand that this is unprecedented. There 
was even the rumor that this circumstance 
might have prevented Secretary Chapman's 
nomination. This rumor was happily false: 
But had it had even the faintest basis in 
fact, I am sure that the Empire State of 
New York would have been proud to put in 
a claim for Secretary Chapman and present 
him as its own, 

The country expects that Oscar Chapman 
will make a great Secretary of the Interior. 
That is a sound expectation. I shall be 
happy to cast my vote for the confirmation 
of a fine American and a great liberal, Oscar 
Chapman, 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, although 
Iam not from the West, but am from the 
Northeast, I consider it a privilege to 
add my word of commendation of the 
appointment of Oscar L. Chapman to be 
Secretary of the Interior. Throughout 
his career in the State of Colorado and 
in the Federal Government he has exem- 
plified the highest type of public servant, 
dedicated to the welfare of the Nation 
and the American people. 

In the years I have known him, I have 
been continually impressed with his pro- 
found knowledge of the problems which 
have faced this Nation. In his appear- 
ances before committees of the Senate 
his understanding and clear presenta- 
tion of these issues, and his close con- 
sultation with the Members of this body, 
have made possible a fine type of cooper- 
ation in our efforts to resolve these 
problems. 

As an administrator, Oscar Chap- 
man has gained a high type of recogni- 
tion. Keenly conscious of the problems 
of government through long experience, 
his career as an Assistant Secretary and 
later as Under Secretary of the Interior, 
where he had over-all responsibility for 
administrative management, was marked 
by a continuing and successful effort to 
render always more effective service to 
the American people. 

Finally, it is as a man that I wish to 
commend Oscar Chapman. Throughout 
his long years in office, he has constantly 
evidenced his warm interest in the prob- 
lems of others, not only as a type, or as 
a class, but also as individual human 
beings. The many who have the privi- 
lege of knowing him are convinced that 
he is eminently well qualified for the 
high honor and responsibilities of this 
new Office. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
am sure that it will give the Secretary 
of the Interior great pleasure to note 
the commendation which has been ex- 
pressed here this afternoon, particu- 
larly the words of approval which come 
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from Senators upon the Atlantic sea- 
board. Speaking as chairman of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, I undertake for Secretary 
Chapman to express his appreciation. 

The Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs unanimously, on a roll-call 
vote of every member of the committee, 
recommended confirmation of the 
nomination. It is a deserved tribute to 
a most excellent administrator. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I 
wish to join these commendations, but 
coming from an Eastern State I join 
with the Senator from Idaho in regret- 
ting Mr, Chapman does not come from 
my State. 

I wish to add another commendation, 
which I think would fit many Eastern 
States. From my dealings with Mr. 
Chapman I have come to find that he 
has a proper appreciation of conserva- 
tion of natural resources. Among the 
many great resources of my State is 
coal, and I have found he understands 
the problems of coal, as well as the 
problems of conservation generally. 
For that reason I wish also to add my 
voice in commendation of the nomina- 
tion, which I think is an excellent one. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I wish 
to congratulate the country and the 
President of the United States on the 
appointment of Mr. Chapman to the 
great office of Secretary of the Interior. 
Particularly I desire to congratulate the 
Indians, 400,000 of them, who at last, in 
my opinion, have one of their very best 
friends in a position of power. 

I remember very well the investiga- 
tion Mr. Chapman made only 2 years ago 
of the Navajo and the Hopi Indians. I 
know he is thoroughly familiar with the 
Indians in Alaska, in North and South 
Dakota, in Minnesota, and in some other 
States. I think we shall find that at last 
we will have someone in that office who 
is going to give active support to the 
Indians. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
should like to associate myself with what 
has been said respecting Mr. Chapman. 
The hour is late and I do not wish to 
detain the Senate, but I will say that I 
also believe the appointment to be an 
excellent one, and I thoroughly approve 
of it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination of Oscar L. 
Chapman, of Colorado, to be Secretary 
of the Interior, is confirmed, and, with- 
out objection, the President will be 
notified, 


SHORTAGE OF COAL IN THE WEST— 
NEED FOR ACTION IN THE COAL 
SITUATION 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, 
there is bitter disappointment in the 
Rocky Mount in section of the United 
States because of the failure and unwill- 
ingness of the Chief Executive to invoke 
the provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act 
which would authorize him to declare a 
national emergency and proceed to take 
action that would result in maximum 
production of coal. We read in the press 
that it is questionable whether there is 
any national emergency, and while I 
shall not qualify myself to speak for 
other sections of the country, without 
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hesitation I can say that because of un- 
usually severe winter weather and bliz- 
zards which are raging in the Rocky 
Mountain areas there is extreme suffer- 
ing and distress, and conditions which 
point to a national emergency unless 
there is a greater production of coal. 

The people in the State of Idaho and 
in the surrounding States are heart- 
ened by the fact that the chief counsel 
of the National Labor Relations Board, 
Robert Denham, is proposing to ask for 
a court injunction which will ban the 
short workweek in the soft-coal mining 
industry. 

Mr. President, I have received hun- 
dreds of letters and telegrams from my 
State during the past 2 weeks appealing 
for some action by Congress. In reply I 
merely pointed out that it is not within 
the province or jurisdiction of the legis- 
lative branch to compel the Chief Execu- 
tive to enforce the provisions of an act 
with which he may not be in sympathy. 
I should like to quote one or two tele- 
grams showing that there is an acute sit- 
uation in my State. I quote one sent me 
by trustees of a school district in Idaho 
as follows: 

Coal shortage critical. Local supply ex- 
hausted. The closing of schools and severe 
weather are creating a national emergency. 
Request you and other Idaho Representatives 
to use all influence in persuading the Presi- 


dent to declare an emergency under the 
Taft-Hartley law. 


I read one other telegram sent me by 
the Idaho Coal Dealers’ Association, rep- 
resenting most of the dealers in that 
State and in eastern Oregon: 


Representing the coal jealers a survey has 
been completed today— 


On January 16— 
showing average of 3 days’ supply on ration 
basis. Expected weather will wipe out stock 
even with expected 3 days’ supply from 
mines this week. Week to 10 days required 
for deliveries to reach this territory from 
mines. Urge all possible action to bring 
about return of miners on full-week basis. 


Mr. President, I have accurate statis- 
tics received only today from the Coal 
Producers’ Association of the State of 
Utah, which annually furnishes about 
one and one-half million tons of coal for 
the State of Idaho. So as to show that 
there is not the necessary and essential 
production, I point out that in December 
1948, the soft-coal miners in Utah worked 
26 days, and in the corresponding month 
of December 1949 they worked only 11 
days, resulting in a reduction of 52 per- 
cent below the production in the same 
month in the previous year. 

Taking the first 14 days of January 
1950, there was only 5 days’ production 
of coal, whereas in the same 2 weeks’ 
period the year previously the miners 
worked 11 days. The result is that there 
is a 57-percent reduction in the coal pro- 
duction this year compared with the 
same period in 1949. 

Mr. President, without taking any 
more time of the Senate at this late 
hour I merely want to emphasize the fact 
that during the past 17 years this country 
has been in an almost perpetual state of 
emergency; and it seems peculiar at this 
time, when these tragic and desperate 
conditions are confronting many States 
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in the West, which are experiencing 
blizzards and extremely cold winter 
weather, that the Chief Executive, for 
some reason that he may justify only for 
himself, refuses to invoke the provisions 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. I deem it my 
responsibility, Mr. President, to register 
an emphatic protest against this failure 
on the part of the Chief Executive, be- 
cause I am sure that in the days ahead, 
unless some remedial action is taken, 
there will be unnecessary and widespread 
suffering on the part of the people of my 
State and in the surrounding area in the 
Rocky Mountain section. 


THE COAL SITUATION IN KANSAS 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, in 
view of the remarks that have just been 
made, and because of the lateness of the 
hour, I ask unanimous consent to have 
inserted in the body of the RECORD a 
statement which I have prepared and 
which I desired to make with reference 
2 ng coal situation as it affects my 

ate. 


There being no objection, Mr. SCHOEP- 
PEL’s statement was ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. President, within the last 2 weeks I 
have been receiving numerous inquiries and 
requests for assistance in obtaining supplies 
of coal in many sections of my State, Only 
yesterday I received an urgent request from 
rural high-school authorities, one of which 
had only a week's supply on hand and ap- 
parently unable to obtain additional supplies. 

In any number of instances schools, and 
business establishments, to say nothing of 
dealers, have informed me that they have 
had coal on order for as long as 4 or 5 
months, with no prospect of deliveries be- 
cause of the lack of supply. Some railroads 
operating in my State have informed me of 
the critical situation as it pertains to our 
transportation system. 

I mention these instances because I am 
sure that it is apparent to any fair-minded 
person that since we are in the midst of 
the winter season we must expect weather 
conditions to become progressively worse. 
Certainly an emergency exists as the result 
of the inaction of those in authority in al- 
leviating the present coal dispute. It is 
sheer folly to refuse to recognize that this 
Nation is feeling the pinch of the coal strike. 
When an agency of the Government, namely, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, has 
publicly declared an emergency, giving rail- 
roads top priority on the country's dwin- 
dling supply, such an emergency that it is 
necessary to instruct the railroads to cur- 
tail passenger-train service, then it certainly 
goes beyond mere speculation that all is not 
well. 

A short time ago seven of the Nation’s 
major railroads were affected by this strike 
to the extent that one railroad took matters 
into its own hands even before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission issued its or- 
der, and it arbitrarily confiscated some of 
the coal passing over its rails. Responsible 
railway officials have notified the Interstate 
Commerce Commission members that they 
had only a few days’ stock nf locomotive 
fuel coal and lacked a dependable source of 
supply. 

Can anyone have an honest opinion that 
the present coal strike does not affect the 
substantial part of an entire industry? 

Could anyone having the interests of the 
common welfare of all our people at heart 
and not special groups, say that the national 
health and safety of our people was not in 
peril? 

It is just that simple, Mr. President. If an 
entire industry is involved—and it is—if 
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the national health or safety is in peril— 
and it is—then the Chief Executive is 
flaunting the laws of the land and denying 
the people protection provided them by 
their elected representatives. We must see 
that those rights are protected. 


RECESS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. As in legislative 
session, I move that the Senate stand 
in recess until 12 o'clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 
o’clock and 18 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Thursday, 
January 19, 1950, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATION 
Executive nomination received by the 
Senaie January 18 (legislative day of 
January 40, 1950: 
ASSISTANT SOLICITOR GENERAL 
Abraham J. Harris, of Illinois, to be As- 


sistant Solicitor General, vice Hon. George 
T. Washington, resigned. 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive nomination confirmed by 
the Senate January 18 (legislative day 
of January 4), 1950: 

SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 

Oscar L, Chapman to be Secretary of the 

Interior. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEpNESDAY, JANUARY 18, 1950 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, we believe that Thou art 
God, yet our faith is still unproved by 
works, our natures still undeveloped by 
service, and our hearts still fail to over- 
flow with charity. 

We believe that we are part of a great 
plan and are servants of a great pur- 
pose that shall carry with it moral vic- 
tory and spiritual progress. O enable 
us to bear the yoke of service without 
complaint and to perform our duty in 
the spirit of a high privilege. 

On this day, so short and so soon to 
pass, give us courage fearlessly to say 
the words which witness to righteous- 
ness; patiently to do the deeds that 
strengthen virtue; generously to extend 
the hand to sustain the weak and give 
support to all things good. And when 
the day is ended, bless us all with the 
quieting consciousness that we have been 
in the presence of our God. Through 
Christ. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 
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The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 3] 

Abbitt Gilmer Philbin 
Allen, Calif. Green Phillips, Tenn, 
Barrett, Pa. Hand Powell 
Battle Hardy Regan 
Beckworth Harrison Ribicoff 
Bentsen art Roosevelt 
Bland Heffernan Sasscer 
Blatnik Hobbs Scott, Hardie 
Brooks Howell Shafer 
Buckley, N. Y. Irving Short 
Bulwinkle Judd Simpson, Pa, 
Burdick Keliy, N. Y Smathers 
Burton Kilburn Smith, Ohio 
Cavalcante King Smith, Va. 
Celler Kunkel Stanley 
Christopher LeCompte Taber 
Chudoff LeFevre Taylor 
Davies, N. Y Lynch Towe 
Dawson McGrath Underwood 
Dingell Macy Vursell 
Donohue Mansfield Wadsworth 
Douglas Maron White, Idaho 
Fellows Morgan Wier 
Frazier Murphy Wilson, Okla, 

ate ace Withrow 
Fulton Pfeifer, Wolverton 
Gamble Joseph L, Woodhouse 
Garmatz Pfeiffer, 
Gary William L. 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 348 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE CLERK OF 
THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication, which was 
read: 

The Honorable the SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives. 

Sir: From the District Court of the United 
States for the District of Columbia, I have 
received a subpena duces tecum, directed to 
me as Clerk of the House of Representatives, 
to appear before said court on the 19th day 
of January 1950 at 10 o’clock a. m. as a wit- 
ness in the case of the United States v. Har- 
old Roland Christoffel (No. 791-47 Criminal 
Docket), and to bring with me certain and 
sundry papers therein described in the files 
of the House of Representatives. 

Your attention and that of the House is 
respectfully invited to a resolution of the 
House adopted in the Forty-sixth Congress, 
first session (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 680), 
upon the recommendation of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, as follows: 

“Resolved, That no officer or employee of 
the House of Representatives has the right, 
either voluntarily or in obedience to a sub- 
pena duces tecum, to produce any docu- 
ment, paper, or book belonging to the files of 
the House before any court or officer, nor to 
furnish any copy of any testimony given or 
paper filed in any investigation before the 
House or any of its committees, or of any pa- 
per belonging to the files of the House, ex- 
cept such as may be authorized by statute 
to be copied and such as the House itself 
may have made public, to be taken without 
the consent of the House first obtained.” 

And to a resolution adopted by the House 
in the Forty-ninth Congress, first session 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 1295), from which 
the following is quoted: 

“Resolved, That by the privilege of this 
House no evidence of a documentary charac- 
ter under the control and in possession of 
the House of Representatives can, by the 
mandate or process of the ordinary courts 
of justice, be taken from such control or 
possession but by its permission, 

“That when it appears by the order of a 
court or of the judge thereof, or of any legal 
officer charged with the administration of 
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the orders of such court or judge, that docu- 
mentary evidence in the possession and under 
the control of the House is needful for use 
in any court of justice or before any judge 
or such legal officer for the promotion of 
justice, this House will take such order there- 
or as will promote the ends of justice con- 
sistently with the privileges and rights of 
this House,” 

These resolutions result from the issuance 
of subpena duces tecum upon the Clerk 
of the House to produce certain original 
papers in the files of the House. 

Permission to remove from their place or 
from the custody of the Clerk, any papers, was 
denied by the House but the court afforded 
facilities to make certain copies of the papers 
to be secured from the House. This seems 
to be the uniform procedure in the case 
of a subpena duces tecum served upon the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives to 
produce original papers from the files of the 
House. 

The subpena in question is herewith 
attached, and the matter is presented for 
such action as the House in its wisdom may 
see fit to take. 

Very respectfully yours, 
RALPH R. ROBERTS, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT FOR THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA, HOLDING A CRIMINAL 
COURT FOR SAID DISTRICT 


THE UNITED STATES V. HAROLD ROLAND CHRIS- 
TOFFEL, NO. 791-47, CRIMINAL DOCKET 


The Fresident of the United States to Ralph 
R. Roberts, Clerk, House of Representa- 
tives, Eighty-first Congress, Washington, 
D. C.: 


You are hereby commanded to attend the 
said court on Thursday, the 19th day of 
January 1950, at 10 o’clock a. m., to testify 
on behalf of the defendant, and bring with 
you— 

(a) All records of attendance at sessions 
of the House of Representatives of the Eight- 
ieth Congress for the following Representa- 
tives: Fred A. Hartley, Jr., Edward C. Mc- 
Cowen, Max Schwabe, Charles J. Kirsten, 
Wint Smith, O. C. Fisher, John F. Kennedy, 
Clare E. Hoffman, Walter E. Brehm, Thomas 
L. Owens, Carroll D. Kearns, Ralph W. 
Gwinn, Richard Nixon, John Lesinski, on 
February 27 and 28 and March 1, 1947. 

(b) All records of the votes of said Repre- 
sentatives on said dates. 

(c) All records of disbursements made for 
or on behalf of said Congressmen for salary, 
travel charges, telephone-toll charges, tele- 
grams, during the months of February and 
March 1947, 

(d) All correspondence or interoffice com- 
munications with said Congressmen during 
said months. 

(e) All records of the House Committee on 
Education and Labor of the Eightieth Con- 
gress relating to Harold Roland Christoffel. 

(f) All records of the House Committee on 
Education and Labor of March 1, 1947. 

(g) All tally sheets, attendance records, 
journals, and other documents showing at- 
tendance of members of the House Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor during the 
months of February and March 1947. 

(h) All records of attendance and state- 
ments before the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor of one Louis F. Budenz. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a resolution (H. Res. 427). 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Whereas in the case of the United States 
v. Harold Roland Christoffel. (No. 791-47, 
criminal docket), pending in the District 
Court of the United States for the District 
of Columbia, subpena duces tecum was issued 
by the chief justice of said court and ad- 
dressed to Ralph R. Roberts, Clerk of the 
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House of Representatives, directing him to 
appear as a witness before the said court on 
the 19th day of January 1950, at 10 o'clock 
antemeridian, and to bring with him certain 
and sundry papers in the possession and 
under the control of the House of Repre- 
sentatives: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That by the privileges of this 
House no evidence of a documentary char- 
acter under the control and in the possession 
of the House of Representatives can, by the 
mandate of process of the ordinary courts 
of justice, be taken from such control or 
possession but by its permission; be it 
further 

Resolved, That when it appears by the or- 
der of the court or of the judge thereof, or 
of any legal officer charged with the admin- 
istration of the orders of such court or judge, 
that documentary evidence in the possession 
and under the control of the House is needful 
for use in any court of justice or before any 
judge or such legal officer, for the promotion 
of justice, this House will take such order 
thereon as will promote the ends of justice 
consistently with the privileges and rights of 
this House; be it further . 

Resolved, That Ralph R. Roberts, Clerk o 
the House, be authorized to appear at the 
place and before the court named in the 
subpena duces tecum before mentioned, but 
shall not take with him any papers or docu- 
ments on file in his office or under his control 
or in his possession as Clerk of the House; be 
it further 

Resolved, That when said court determines 
upon the materiality and the relevancy of 
the papers and documents called for in the 
subpena duces tecum then the said court 
through any of its officers or agents have full 
permission to attend with all proper parties 
to the proceeding and then always at any 
place under the orders and control of this 
House and take copies of any documents or 
papers in possession or control of said clerk 
that the court has found to be material and 
relevant, except minutes and transcripts of 
executive sessions, and any evidence of wit- 
nesses in respect thereto which the court or 
other proper officer thereof shall desire, so as, 
however, the -possession of said documents 
and papers by the said clerk shall not be 
disturbed, or the same shall not be removed 
from their file or custody under said clerk; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be transmitted to the said court as a respect- 
ful answer to the subpena afore-mentioned. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
SPECIAL ORDER CONTINUED 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the special order granted for this after- 
noon to my colleague from Connecticut 
Mr. Lope] be continued until next 
Tuesday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT 
MARINE AND FISHERIES 

Mr. THOMPSON, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the resolution (H. Res. 
428), which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That House Resolution 44, Eighty- 
first Congress, as amended, providing that 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, making a study and analysis of 
the financial operation of the Panama Canal, 
shall report its findings not later than Jan- 
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uary 31, 1950, is hereby amended to extend 
the time of such report until December 31, 
1950. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ARENDS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr: LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to explain to the House the reason for the 
resolution regarding the subpena which 
was presented today. I refused to de- 
liver any minutes of the Committee on 
Education and Labor to the attorneys for 
the reason that I did not think I had au- 
thority, because the happenings occurred 
in the Eightieth Congress. I suggested 
to the attorneys that if they brought one 
of their own congressional members from 
their State they could look at the minutes 
of the committee, but that I would not 
release the minutes to the attorneys. 


THE POWER OF THE RULES COMMITTEE 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, at a 
caucus of the Democratic membership 
of the House held on the 1st of January 
last year, a resolution was adopted that 
was binding on the Democratic Members 
with respect to rule 11 of the rules of 
the House. 

The action taken at that caucus is 
binding on the Democratic Members for 
the entire period of the Eighty-first Con- 
gress, 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
believe it is within the province of the 
distinguished gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania or any other Member of this House 
to make a flat statement that the Demo- 
cratic Members of this House are bound 
by any action that was taken at a former 
caucus meeting. Many of us have our 
own conceptions; many of us have our 
own pledges that we made to our con~ 
stituents on former occasions. Let me 
say to the distinguished gentleman from 
Pennsylvania and to anyone else con- 
cerned that I do not consider myself, 
and I know there are many other Mem- 
bers of this body on this side who do not 
consider themselves, bound by any ac- 
tion that was taken on a former occa- 
sion. 
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The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
do not believe that the colloquy between 
the majority leader and the minority 
leader is going to confuse the country. 
The country knows that on Monday 
those of us who for years have been 
striving to obtain a vote on FEPC in this 
House would have had that opportunity 
should the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. LESINSKI] ask recognition and the 
Speaker recognize him. By bringing up 
this resolution on Friday that chance is 
being wiped out if that resolution passes. 
No matter the amount of demagoguery 
used here, you cannot explain this situ- 
ation to the American people to whom 
you promised civil rights. 

Why is it being brought up on Friday? 
The gentleman from Illinois has control 
of that resolution for seven legislative 
days under the rules; he does not have 
to call it up until after Monday. Any 
rumor to the effect that control can be 
taken away from him is pure sham. A 
reading of yesterday’s RECORD, pages 499 
and 500, together with the rule makes it 
clear that only an arbitrary tearing up of 
the House rules would take control of the 
resolution away from him. If you be- 
lieve in FEPC as you say you do in your 
platform, if Mr, Truman’s speeches are 
not demagogic, then the responsibility 
rests with the majority leadership not 
to call up this resolution and not en- 
danger the only chance to vote on FEPC 
next Monday. i 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARROLL, Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to answer in part the short argument 
made by the gentleman from New York, 
First, his premise that the gentleman 
from Illinois may call this resolution up 
under the 7-day rule is not entirely cor- 
rect. I believe he will find if he exam- 
ines the rules and the Recorp of January 
17 that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr, 
SABATH] would be precluded from bring- 
ing it up at a later date should the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr, Cox] insist 
upon action Thursday or Friday. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARROLL, In view of the 1-min- 
ute rule, I cannot yield at this time. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I will say to 
the gentleman that his statement is not 
correct. 

Mr. CARROLL, There are many other 
Democrats present who are sincerely in- 
terested in passing FEPC and who are 
also interested in passing other impor- 
tant legislation. A year ago, at the be- 
ginning of the first session of the Eighty- 
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first Congress, the Democrats, by caucus 
action, bound themselves to effect a 
change in the rules. As a result of that 
caucus action and with the help of ap- 
proximately 50 Republicans, we were suc- 
cessful in preventing the Rules Com- 
mittee from further acting in an arbi- 
trary and an undemocratic manner with 
reference to reporting out legislation im- 
portant to the Nation. The real issue 
before this body is to defeat the pending 
resolution which is designed to restore 
the old dictatorial system. 

When the time for consideration of 
FEPC arises, I am confident the Demo- 
crats of the North and West will stand 
together, and we are hopeful that we also 
shall have support from those forward- 
locking Republican Members who believe 
in the teachings and the philosophy of 
Abraham Lincoln. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. That time is 
Monday, but you are killing that chance. 
That is what you are doing. 

Mr. CARROLL. I disagree with the 
gentleman. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO, Why not call 
it up then? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Colorado has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CLEMENTE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial. 

Mr. TAURIELLO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a letter and a reso- 
lution from the National Committee for 
Repeal of Wartime Excise Taxes. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include an editorial. 

Mr. CARNAHAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. RODINO asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a proclamation. 

Mr. DAVENPORT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include two newspaper 
articles, 

Mr. PERKINS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include two articles from 
Business Week. 

Mr. BIEMILLER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a speech he deliv- 
ered before the Eagles Luncheon Club 
of Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in five instances and include 
extraneous material. 


REA CO-OPS IN ARKANSAS 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I regret 
to find myself in disagreement with my 
friend and colleague, the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Tackett], whose state- 
ment to the House on Monday concorn- 
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ing the contract of the Arkansas REA 
co-ops appears in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of that date. 

The fight to bring rural electrification 
to the farm people of my section has 
been a long, hard one, and it is just now 
coming into full fruition. Up until 15 
years ago the farmers in our section 
were denied the benefits of electricity 
which their neighbors in the towns were 
able to receive. They were denied it 
because the utility companies in the 
area believed that it was unprofitable 
to serve them. We had no quarrel with 
that and went about urging the passage 
of the rural electrification law and en- 
abling legislation in Arkansas; and the 
REA co-op movement was born. 

In the intervening years much progress 
has been made. It was my happy privi- 
lege on December 21 last, to snap the 
switch that turned electricity into the 
one-hundred-thousandth home served by 
the 18 REA co-ops in our State. 

If my memory serves me correctly, 67 
percent of our rural people in Arkansas 
now have the benefits of electricity. It 
is our problem and our challenge to get 
electricity to the 33 percent who are still 
unserved, and to secure for all of them 
all the electricity which they need at 
prices which they can afford. To do 
that, our co-ops must secure the cheap- 
est rate possible, whether from the utility 
companies who serve the area or from 
any Government agency which has 
power for sale. These REA co-ops are 
competitive enterprises with their roots 
firmly planted in the rugged soil of in- 
dividualism in our State. They deserve 
the same respect and consideration in 
their efforts to serve their people as the 
utility companies should have in serving 
their customers. To require them to 
come to Congress to get approval for 
their contracts would certainly be an 
invasion of their rights to serve their 
people. 

In our efforts to secure a cheaper rate 
for the farm people of Arkansas, we have 
urged and supported the construction of 
all feasible hydroelectric projects to sup- 
plement electric energy generated by 
the steam plants of the local power com- 
panies. 

Recently, REA co-ops in Arkansas, 
acting within their moral and legal 
rights, have made application for a loan 
to build a steam plant which will be 
located near the district which I repre- 
sent. The Congress believing, and I 
think rightfully so, that all the power 
generated at all of the hydroelectric 
dams now in production or to be con- 
structed in the future belongs to all the 
people, has instructed the Department of 
the Interior to tie all these dams to- 
gether and to enter into contracts with 
public bodies, cooperatives, and private 
power companies for disposal of the 
power generated at the dams, The local 
power companies oppose this and want 
to buy the power at each dam separately, 
which for all practical purposes shuts off 
competition. 

At the present time, negotiations are 
under way not only between the co-ops 
and the power companies in Arkansas 
with- the Southwestern. Power Adminis- 
tration but negotiations are also under 
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way between the local power companies 
and the REA co-ops looking toward a 
contract for the purchase of power gen- 
erated by the hydroelectric plants built 
by the Government in its flood-control 
program, and the integration of the 
hydro power with the generating sys- 
tems of the REA co-ops and power com- 
Panies in the local area or both. 

Iam not familiar with the terms of the 
contract discussed by my colleague, but 
I understand that, if consummated as 
tentatively agreed upon, it will give to 
the REA co-op users of Arkansas the 
cheapest rate in the Squthwest or per- 
haps in the United States, and that the 
steam-generating plant involved will not 
become the property of the Southwest- 
ern Power Administration under the 
contract, 

At any rate, it is my conviction that 
the REA co-ops are entitled to nego- 
tiate with and to contract with the 
Southwestern Power Administration or 
the private power companies in the area 
as they can without having to be forced 
to come to Congress for approval, and 
that it is their moral obligation to secure 
for their consumers the cheapest rate 
possible in order that they may extend 
the coverage to all those who are not 
now receiving service and to give all 
users all the service which they need. I 
fear that if the contention of my col- 
league is upheld by the Congress, or if 
by reason of it, the Rural Electrification 
Administration withholds loans for gen- 
erating plants to the REA co-ops, the 
long fight for the rural people of Arkan- 
sas will receive a blow from which it will 
not recover and will put them at a great 
disadvantage in the years ahead. 

No one that I know objects to free, 
competitive enterprise, and I hope the 
REA co-ops of Arkansas will keep their 
chins up and fight for a contract that 
will bring to their users all the power 
that they need at prices they can af- 
ford, whether that contract be with the 
private utility companies in the area or 
with the Southwestern Power Adminis- 
tration. 


PROPOSED FEPC LEGISLATION 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, with all 
due respect to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. MARCANTONIO], I do not think 
we are in any way endangering the 
passage of the bill in which the country 
and the President are so vitally in- 
terested, namely, the Federal Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Act legislation. 

It must be remembered that President 
Roosevelt and President Truman, as well 
as both the Democratic and Republican 
Parties have gone on record and have 
promised to support this legislation. 

This morning I read in the press that 
the Republicans are in favor of FEPC 
legislation, and in view of that fact, Iam 
calling a meeting this afternoon of the 
Rules Commiitee so that they can go on 
record and vote accordingly. I am con- 
fident that we will have four Democrats 
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in favor of the rule on FEPC and this, to- 
gether with the four Republicans, will 
make the vote 8 to 4 in favor of a rule; 
therefore, we are not endangering the 
passage of FEPC legislation. I am hope- 
ful that the rule will be granted today 
and that the legislation will come to the 
floor and be voted on without delay. 

As to the question raised by the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Marc- 
ANTONIO], to the effect that FEPC should 
be called up on Monday, let me state with 
deference that originally I understood 
that it would be brought up on Monday 
under the new 21-day rule. However, the 
Cox resolution, House Resolution 133, was 
reported and filed, and if unfortunately 
passed, would foreclose not only con- 
sideration of the FEPC bill on Monday, 
but also action on the 10 other bills which 
will be considered under the 21-day rule. 
On Friday we will have a full membership 
present and on Monday many are absent. 
Therefore, by bringing the Cox resolution 
up on Friday and by defeating same, the 
FEPC bill will be called up on Monday 
under the 21-day rule by Chairman 
LEsINSEI, unless something unforeseen 
occurs in the legislative situation. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has expired. 


AMENDING RULES OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, with refer- 
ence to the meeting of the Committee on 
Rules this afternoon, I call the attention 
of the chairman of that committee to the 
fact that when the committee adjourned 
on yesterday it adjourned with the under- 
standing that it would meet at 10 o’clock 
on next Tuesday. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RAMSAY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial appear- 
ing in the West Virginia State Medical 
Journal. 

Mr. GATHINGS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include two articles. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include two 
radio speeches he recently delivered. 
Mr. O'SULLIVAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. GAVIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a newspaper article. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to extend her 
remarks in the Record and include a let- 
ter from Mr. King, of the Guaranty Loan 
Department of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. GRAHAM asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include five telegrams relat- 
ing to the coal situation. 


THE COAL SITUATION 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
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House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to advise, and thus I hope alert, my 
fellow Congressmen to a realization of 
the fact that the superlatively selfish 
reactionary political and financial alli- 
ance in our Republic has been quite 
busy for some time, like a rogue in the 
night, laying illegitimate propaganda 
babies upon the doorsteps of some of the 
unsuspecting, sleeping Americans, and 
among said babies is the following: 

By blaming John L. Lewis and his 
United Mine Workers and not the coal 
barons, mine owners, and operators of 
the Nation for causing or threatening to 
cause the banking or putting out of the 
fires in the factories and homes of Amer- 
ica by failing, neglecting, and refusing 
to bargain collectively, honestly, and in 
good faith with Mr. Lewis and his min- 
ers, and jamming the listening posts of 
America with calamity howling that 
the wheels of industry will stop for want 
of coal and the home fires of America 
will sputter out, until today the conjured- 
up cold causes the substitute teeth of 
some people to chatter and their aging 
knees to knock in unison until you can- 
not distinguish any more the old clip- 
pity clop in the mule-train song from 
the noises these calamity howlers are 
making, all to the great detriment of hill 
mountain and plain billy music. I am 
today placing this and other instances 
of illegitimate propaganda baby placing 
in the Appendix of the Recorp and in- 
vite all of you Congressmen and others 
to read same. 


COAL SHORTAGE IN NEW ENGLAND 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute, to revise 
and extend my remarks and include cer- 
tain letters and information regarding 
the coal situation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the coal shortage in New Eng- 
land is a serious situation and is getting 
worse each day. Mr. J. Leonard Johnson, 
president of the New England Fuel Deal- 
ers Association, has written to me and 
to the President for help and I shall put 
his letters in the RECORD. I shall also put 
in the Recorp quotations from Saward’s 
Journal of January 14 which states: 

Boston, January 12.—More instances have 
come to light this week of the strangle hold 
that John Lewis has on the coal industry, and 
it is now pretty well manifest that if the cur- 
tailment in production continues some con- 
sumers are going to be in serious condition 
before the month is out. 


The New England Fuel Dealers Associ- 
ation states that an emergency exists and 
that steps should be taken at once to 
prevent suffering from lack of heat and 
unemployment from lack of coal. The 
Lowell Sun says a cold wave might bring 
widespread suffering, and rationing of 
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coal has begun in some areas. The presi- 
dent of the Hood Rubber Co., at Water- 
town, Mass., asks for our best efforts to 
bring an end to the coal strike to prevent 
the closing down of Hood and other rub- 
ber companies. 


New ENGLAND FUEL DEALERS 
ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Boston, Mass., December 30, 1949. 
Hon. EDITH Nourse ROGERS, 
United States Congresswoman, House 
Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mapam: It is apparent to everyone in 
the coal business that 3 days per week opera- 
tion at the mines does not furnish enough 
coal to take care of normal winter demands. 

In the last few weeks, inventories in the 
hands of dealers have been shrinking very 
rapidly. With the advent of cold weather, 
many dealers will be entirely without coal. 
Unless action is taken immediately to assure 
adequate supplies from the mines, wide- 
spread suffering is apt to result. 

I enclose copy of a letter sent to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which bears on 
this subject. 

I hope that you will use your influence to 
secure action. 

Very truly yours, 
J. L. JOHNSON, 
President. 


New ENGLAND FUEL DEALERS 
ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Boston, Mass., December 29, 1949. 
Hon. Harry S. TRUMAN, 
President of United States of Amer- 
ica, the White House, Washington, 
D.C. 

My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: In the newspapers 
and on the radio last week, you were quoted 
as saying, in effect, that you would take the 
necessary action if the coal situation reached 
the emergency stage. I heartily approve of 
your determination to act, but I am afraid 
that we may differ as to what constitutes 
the emergency stage. 

I am reminded of the story which we used 
to read when we were children about the 
little Dutch boy who discovered a hole in 
the dike through which the water was seep- 
ing from the ocean on the outside of the 
dike. He put his thumb in the hole and kept 
it there effectively stopping the flow of water 
until others could come and repair the dam- 
aged dike. The little Dutch boy, while 
probably knowing that the amount of water 
flowing through the little hole of itself would 
do no great damage, realized that without 
immediate action on his part the hole would 
gradually grow until the water came through 
in torrents and the countryside would be 
flooded. The emergency existed although 
the immediate consequences were not great. 
If immediate action had not been taken, it 
is probable that the dike would have been 
demolished and irremedial damage caused, 

The present emergency stage of the coal 
situation, of course, is much more advanced 
than that discovered by the little Dutch boy. 
Irremediable damage will soon be with us un- 
less effective steps are taken immediately to 
prevent it. 

An emergency exists, in my opinion, when 
current economic forces will bring wide- 
spread hardship and suffering unless curbed. 
It is not dependent upon the actual present 
existence of hardship and suffering. 

Unless the present forces at play in the 
coal business are checked, it is inevitable 
that people will suffer from lack of heat, that 
factories will close from lack of fuel, and 
their employees thrown out of employment. 

On behalf of the fuel dealers of New Eng- 
land, and the people who are dependent, 
directly or indirectly, upon coal for their 
livelihood and comfort, I urge you to recog- 
nize immediately the existence of an emere 
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gency and to take such steps as will assure 
the people of an adequate supply of their 
vitally necessary fuel. 
Respectfully yours, 
J. L. JOHNSON, 
President. 


New ENGLAND AND BOSTON NEWS 


BOSTON MARKET: COAL RECEIPTS REFLECT SHORT 
WEEK—DOMESTIC ANTHRACITE GROWING 
SCARCE 


Boston, January 12.—More instances have 
come to light this week of the strangle hold 
that John Lewis has on the coal industry, and 
it is now pretty well manifest that if the 
curtailment in production continues some 
consumers are going to be in serious condi- 
tion before the month is out. 

Receipts of bituminous coal during the 
week ended December 31 reflected the output 
of the 2-day work week, having totaled but 
264,998 net tons, a drop of 66,064 tons from 
the preceding week and, 78,819 tons less than 
the corresponding week last year. It brought 
receipts for the calendar year up to 11,534,493 
tons, compared with 20,380,125 tons for the 
year 1948, a drop of 8,845,627 tons. The re- 
ceipts for the coal year to December 31 
amounted to 7,641,240 tons, compared with 
15,761,926 tons received in the corresponding 
period of the preceding coal year, a drop of 
8,120,666 tons. 

Receipts of anthracite during the final 
week of 1949 amounted to only 66,100 tons 
and that brought the receipts since April 1 
up to 3,165,803 tons, compared with 4,024,420 
tons received in the corresponding period of 
the previous coal year, a drop of 858,617 tons. 

Although no householder has yet been 
forced to live in a cold house because domes- 
tic fuel is not available, it is a fact that many 
users are getting down to the bottom of the 
bins and many dealers throughout New 
England have little or none of the sizes of 
anthracite mostly wanted. Stove is very 
scarce and nut and egg, which most dealers 
have had, are now disappearing in some 
places. 

The big shippers of soft coal to this market, 
who have managed up to this time to offer a 
satisfactory substitute to their customers 
when their regular coals were not available, 
now fear that, because of the so-called unau- 
thorized strikes that have occurred this 
week, even these substitutes will be scarce 
in another week or two. 

Consumers have substantial tonnage 


It is true that there is still a fairly substan- 
tial tonnage of bituminous coal in the hands 
of New England consumers but it is not at 
all evenly divided, and a sizable tonnage of 
reserve coal in Maine does not help the con- 
sumer in southern New England who is 
running out of coal. Based on inquiries that 
have come to shippers this week, there is a 
greater shortage of bituminous coal in south- 
ern New England than in the more northerly 
area. 

Whether it was due to a smaller supply of 
coal, or to a lessened need by consumers, is 
not clear, but the shipments from the New 
England tidewater terminals declined during 
the week ended December 24. The six rail- 
roads serving these terminals loaded 508 
cars, compared with 605 cars the preceding 
week, and 814 cars in the corresponding week 
last year. This brought the car shipments 
for 1949 to December 24 up to 24,367 cars, 
compared with 41,273 last year. 

Prices on bituminous coal at the docks 
here have been advanced this week. The 
shippers found it necessary to pay higher 
prices at the mines to get coal and passed 
this on to consumers. For standard grade 
mine-run at Boston the prices now range 
$11.70 to $11.90 net ton On cars or trucks, 
with most dock operators holding for or near 
the higher price. Little domestic mine-run 
is offered now under $12.15. Low volatile 
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inch-and-a-quarter nut and slack ranges 
$11.50 to $11.65 and medium volatile nut 
and slack is firm at 811. Low volatile pea is 
$13 to $13.25, and high volatile pea is gen- 
erally quoted at $13, although one or two 
houses are still open to orders at 25 cents 
less. Medium volatile stoker is offered at 
$13.25. 

Following the advance in wholesale price, 
retail distributors throughout Greater Boston 
have upped their prices on bituminous coal 
50 cents a ton—$14.95 for mine-run, $14.50 
for nut and slack, $16.25 for low volatile pea, 
and $16 for high volatile pea. 

No changes have been made in retail an- 
thracite prices here, the prevailing price in 
the Boston area for white ash egg, stove and 
nut being $23.50 per net ton delivered, plus 
$1 for carry where necessary. 

Price of kerosene has been advanced to 9.8 
cents per gallon tank cars and 13.9 cents 
tank wagon in the greater Boston area, 


INFORMATION RECEIVED FROM THE BUREAU OF 
MINES, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


September to 
Pennsylvania ber Percent 
anthracite change 
Total uction (net 
8 —27. 4 
Shipments to New 
ngland__.....---.. —25. 0 


1 Estimated. 
[From the Lowell (Mass.) Sun of January 13, 
1950] 


New ENGLAND Faces GROWING COAL SHORT- 
AGE—WIDESPREAD SUFFERING LIKELY IF COLD 
Wave Hits THIS AREA—RATIONING ALREADY 
STARTED BY DEALERS IN SOME SECTIONS AS 
SUPPLY DROPS 
Boston, January 13.—New England faced 

a growing coal shortage today. Dealers said 

a cold wave might bring widespread suffer- 

ing. Rationing already has begun by dealers 

in some areas. 

A direct appeal has been made to President 
Truman by Senator LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 
(Republican, Massachusetts) after receipt of 
pleas from the president of the New England 
Fuel Dealers Association and from a leading 
coal transporter whose Boston docks now 
have scarcely a day’s supply ahead. 


ASKS ACTION 


J. L. Johnson, of Boston, the fuel dealers’ 
organization head, asked the President to 
take steps to assure the people an adequate 
supply of coal. 

Three-days-a-week mine operation does 
not meet normal winter demands for coal, 
he said. 

In his communication, sent by Senator 
SALTONSTALL to the President, Johnson wrote: 

“In the last few weeks inventories in the 
hands of dealers have been shrinking very 
rapidly. With the advent of cold weather 
many dealers will be entirely without coal. 

“Unless action is taken immediately to as- 
sure adequate supplies from the mines, wide- 
spread suffering is apt to result.” 

In Boston, Johnson said, “a few days of 
cold weather and many dealers will be out of 
anthracite.” 


BAD REPORTS 
From northern and central New England, 
particularly, came reports of growing 
shortage, 


The president of C. H. Sprague & Son Co., 
Richard Bowditch, operating a line of colliers 
into Boston, said: 

“If it had not been for the heavy oil con- 
version and the unseasonable weather we 
would have been in great trouble in this area 
at this time.” 
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Both Waltham and Quincy dealers fore- 
cast serious coal shortages should the cold 
weather continue many days. 

Three of the four major coal dealers in 
Claremont, N. H., reported anthracite stocks 
so low they have resorted to rationing. 

Two suppliers deliver only a ton at a time 
and a third is cutting deliveries to a ton or 
less. Another reported only enough on hand 
for a 2 weeks’ supply. 


SOFT COAL 


Soft-coal supplies, however, were reported 
fair to good. But both hard and soft coal 
was in short supply in Portsmouth, N. H. 
Three big dealers said it was a very definite 
scarcity and a wholesaler termed the situa- 
tion “even dangerous.” 

Maine, too, was suffering from lack of both 
hard and soft coal. A spokesman for Randall 
& McAllister Co., Portland, one of the State's 
biggest wholesalers and retailers, said anthra- 
cite was particularly low. 

The company serves dealers in northern 
New Hampshire as well as Maine. 

Some of the dealers were reported either 
entirely out of anthracite or with less than 
a week's supply. 

The company's sales manager said only 
the recent unseasonably warm weather kept 
the situation from being more critical. 

Many Augusta dealers are low on both 
hard and soft coal. None has put in ration- 
ing so far. But one dealer said supplies of 
soft coal for those requiring large quantities 
were being halved. 

General Maine Power said there appeared to 
be no serious shortage at its steam-genera- 
tton plants as they are equipped to use oil, 
too, and are doing so to save on coal. 


WATERTOWN, Mass., January 18, 1950. 
EDITH N. ROGERS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Duquesne Light & Power Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., must suspend operations Friday, January 
20, due to lack of coal. This company fur- 
nishes power to St. Joseph Lead Co., sec- 
ond largest producer of zinc oxide, an im- 
portant and necessary compound in the 
manufacture of rubber goods. The shutting 
down of St. Joseph Lead Co. will cause 
serious repercussions in the rubber industry 
and if continu d will necessitate the closing 
down of Hood and other rubber-manufactur- 
ing companies in a short time. This spe- 
cific situation is indicative of many others 
which will result if the coal strike continues, 
Believe you should use your best efforts to 
bring an end to the coal strike as soon as pos- 
sible and promote legislation which will pre- 
vent a recurrence. 

O. L, MUNCH, 
Prestdent, Hood Rubber Co. 


THE COAL SHORTAGE 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning telegrams began pouring into 
my office from both heads of manufac- 
turing plants in our district and also 
representatives of coal merchant associa- 
tions. These all have reference to the 
critical coal shortage in our district. 
Under leave to file some of these tele- 
grams, this need will be made apparent 
in the Record. The Twenty-fifth Penn- 
sylvania District is one of the largest in- 
dustrial districts in the world. If my 
memory serves me right, it is the fourth 
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industrial district in Pennsylvania and 
the eighth in the United States. 

Yesterday the Duquesne Light Co., of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., which supplies electric 
power throughout the area, notified over 
300 major industrial plants that they 
must shut down voluntarily starting Fri- 
day night. This action was caused by an 
electric power shortage resulting from 
the coal walk-outs in the mines, and that 
if the situation does not improve quickly 
that other steps would be necessary; the 
first, that this appeal would go out to all 
of its 3,000 industrial consumers, and 
then due to the fact that there is only a 
12-day supply of coal on hand, that a re- 
quest would be made of private con- 
sumers that they ration their electric 
power on a voluntary basis. This will not 
only throw thousands of men out of work 
but will also affect hundreds of homes 
wherein stokers are used and oil-burning 
furnaces that depend upon electricity for 
their operation. 

Mr. Speaker, the President is quoted as 
saying that in his opinion, no coal crisis 
exists which would justify his taking 
action under the national emergency 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
Surely, the President is not cognizant of 
the situation such as I have just stated. 

I join with the other Members of the 
House of Representatives who are seek- 
ing to bring to the President accurate in- 
formation to show that he is mistaken in 
his belief that a national emergency does 
not exist, 

In my judgment, if he does not act 
quickly great hardship will result. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. HERTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HERTER. Mr. Speaker, in all this 
discussion that has been taking place in 
regard to the rules, one very important 
standing rule of this House is being com- 
pletely forgotten. Under the rules that 
were adopted at the beginning of this 
session, every Wednesday is a Calendar 
Wednesday, on which the Speaker of the 
House can call the names of the com- 
mittees in order, and the chairman of 
any committee called, under instructions 
from the committee, can bring up any 
bill that has been favorably acted upon 
in that committee. 

Over and over again the leadership 
in this House has asked unanimous con- 
sent to pass over Calendar Wednesday. 
Under that standing rule, if the admin- 
istration in power here and the majority 
party wishes to bring onto the floor of 
the House a bill that has been favorably 
reported by a committee, regardless of 
any action taken by the Committee on 
Rules, it can do so. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR., asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recor in two instances, in 
one to include an article from the Phila- 
delphia Evening Bulletin of January 16, 
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1950, entitled “Australians See a Bigger 
Future Minus Socialism,” and in the 
other to include an article by David Law- 
rence entitled “What Is Right in the 
Left.” 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp in two instances with ref- 
erence to the Panama Canal and include 
extraneous matter. 


PERMISSION TO EXTEND REMARKS AT 
THIS POINT 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that my col- 
league the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Wilson] be permitted to extend his re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana, Mr. Speak- 
er, we are hearing a lot about bonuses 
for veterans. Yesterday I introduced a 
bill which I think should have thorough 
consideration along with any other pro- 
posed bonus bills. Mr. Speaker, my bill 
allows each veteran income exemption 
for Federal tax purposes in the amount 
of $25 for each 6 months of honorable 
service or a major fraction thereof for 
himself and the same for each de- 
pendent. 

Now, let us see what that would amount 
to for a veteran who served 3 years 9 
months and 5 days. This would amount 
to eight exemption periods, since he 
served eight periods of 6 months or ma- 
jor fraction thereof. Therefore he would 
have for himself an exemption for in- 
come-tax purposes of $200 per year as 
long as he lives. Now, let us suppose that 
he has a wife and two children, which is 
considered the average American family. 
Under those conditions, he would have 
4 times 8 exemptions, or 32, which would 
allow him $800 exemption on his income 
for tax purposes. Just how much money 
this would amount to would depend upon 
how much income the veteran had. 

Major arguments in favor of my bill 
are: 

First. No revenue would be taken from 
the Government. 

Second. No large staff of Federal em- 
ployees would be necessary to handle 
the disposal of such revenue, since the 
revenue would never leave the veteran’s 
pockets. He would be allowed to keep it. 
He could not speculate or lose all of his 
bonus money overnight for it would be 
an annual convenience for him as long 
as he lives, perhaps in the amount of 
some $200 per year. 

I feel, Mr. Speaker, that an annual 
benefit of this nature would be less ex- 
pensive to the Federal Government and 
would be of maximum benefit to the vet- 
eran. I am sure the veterans and their 
families would receive more satisfaction 
from this sort of a bonus over their life- 
time than any other form of bonus pos- 
sible. Since this bill, of necessity, is be- 
ing referred to the Ways and Means 
Committee, I am asking the members of 
that committee to give it their most seri- 
ous consideration. 
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THE DEMOCRATIC LEADERSHIP IS 
STALLING ON FEPC 


Mr. HUGH D, SCOTT, JR. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. Mr. 
Speaker, today is Calendar Wednesday. 
In line with what the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Herter] has just 
said, I now suggest to the majority lead- 
ership of this House that, rather than 
attempt to prevent and thwart a vote 
on FEPC, today, here and now, on this 
Calendar Wednesday they call up the 
FEPC bill from the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor—the chairman of that 
committee, the gentleman from Michi- 
man, is on the floor—and that action be 
taken on it forthwith to stop this stall- 
ing and this hypocrisy. 


THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? i 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, for the last 18 years except two, 
the Democratic Party has been in con- 
trol of all three branches of the Govern- 
ment, legislative, judicial, and executive. 
Now, it came as something of a shock to 
me—I have always admired the Demo- 
cratic Party and the members of that 
party—to learn from the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. MCCORMACK], 
the party either is—I will not say in- 
competent, but that it just cannot oper- 
ate without help from the Republicans, 
You are in an awful state, are you not? 
It is just too bad. But I am sure some 
Republicans will be able to assist the 
cause of good government, 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Yes, if 
I may have as long a minute, as some 
gentlemen had yesterday. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Does the gentle- 
man take the position that the Republi- 
can Party does not have its own respon- 
sibilities? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Sure we 
have. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Then the gentle- 
man’s statement falls to the ground. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. As far 
as I am concerned, the gentleman knows 
my attitude on FEPC and on the rule, 

Mr. McCORMACK,. Yes, I know. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Cannot 
the gentleman get Democrats enough to 
go along with him? 

Mr. McCORMACK. What about the 
promise of the gentleman's party? There 
are four Republican members on the 
Committee on Rules, who have a respon- 
sibility. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Does 
the gentleman still have to come squawk- 
ing to us for help? 

i Under permission granted to extend my 
remarks, I include a radio talk as follows: 


THE HOUSE RULES COMMITTEE PROMOTES 
ECONOMY AND EFFICIENCY 

Friends and fellow Americans, this is your 
Congressman, CLARE E. Horrman, calling all 
members of the junior chambers of com- 
merce, who are asking for the adoption of 
legislation recommended by the Hoover 
Commission. 

Our people, aware of the extravagance 
and inefficiency of the present administra- 
tion at Washington, realize that national 
bankruptcy is knocking at the door. 

The members of the junior chambers of 
commerce know that national bankruptcy 
means a disastrous: de „suffering and 
want, the loss of the individual's freedom. 

Being young men, they know that the 
major part of the burden of paying for the 
administration's extravagance and ineffi- 
ciency will fall upon them, their children— 
even unto the third and fourth generations, 

Because of this knowledge, the members 
of the junior chambers of commerce have 
been holding meetings throughout the dis- 
trict, and no doubt elsewhere, urging the 
people to write their Senators and Congress- 
men, to make effective by legislation, the 
recommendations of the Hoover Com- 
mission. 

Although your drive is all to the good, may 
I suggest there is no need to write me on 
that subject. I have always voted for econ- 
omy and efficiency in the Federal Govern- 
ment, and intend to continue so to do. 

Now, to aid the junior chambers of com- 
merce in their drive for economy and effi- 
ciency, let me call attention to an additional 
and far more effective method of achieving 
that end. That is, to support the pending 
effort to restore to the House Rules Com- 
mittee the power to screen legislation which 
it is proposed to bring before the House. 
Restore to that committee the power to 
apply the legislative brakes to the proposals 
of the spenders, 

It is the primary duty of the Rules Com- 
mittee to program the legislation which is 
to come before the House, to keep from the 
floor of the House proposed legislation 
which would be unworkable, wasteful, and 
detrimental to the public welfare. 

If anyone of the 435 Members of the House, 
or if any committee of the House could force 
a vote in the House on his or the commit- 
tee’s pet measure or hobby, many a bill un- 
workable, calling for unnecessary appropria- 
tions, would be enacted into law. 

You ask why that apparent absurdity ex- 
ists—it exists because Members of Congress 
are subjected to terrific pressure by groups 
representing special interests wanting Fed- 
eral funds for some desirable, but unneces- 
sary or excessively costly measure. 

Let me cite an example: Secretary Tobin 
recommends a pension of $100 for everyone. 
However desirable, a moment's thought shows 
that the Federal Government does not have 
and cannot obtain, -without ruinous taxa- 
tion, sufficient funds to pay that kind of a 
pension to everyone. 

Because of pressure which would be put 
upon Congressmen not only by needy and 
deserving individuals, but also by people who 
do not think, such a bill could, under the 
present rules, be, by a committee chairman, 
brought before the House, and the House, 
its individual Members, under direct pres- 
sure, might pass the bill. But that kind of 
bill would never get through the Rules Com- 
mittee. Nor would a petition for its con- 
sideration get the signatures of a majority 
of the Members. 
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Do I hear you ask: “But why should we 
permit a Rules Committee to gag the House?” 
Now, listen my good friends, and no longer 
be deceived, if you have been deceived, by 
the false propaganda of the lobbyists who 
favor an unlimited spending program. The 
Rules Committee never has and it cannot 
gag the House. The House is the boss, Al- 
ways under the rule, when 218 Members of 
the House, that is, a majority, show they 
want to vote upon a particular bill by sign- 
ing a petition, that bill must come before the 
House for a vote. 

All the Rules Committee does, all it can 
do, is to safeguard the interests of the peo- 
ple, as a whole, by screening legislation, 
throwing out the unworkable, impracticable 
bills, introduced by some Congressman to 
promote his hobby—the program of some 
special group. 

One other thing, the Rules Committee 
does it protects a Member of Congress from 
being to vote for measures which 
he knows are detrimental to the national 
welfare, but which, because of peculiar cir- 
cumstances or special interests in his own 
legislative district, he might otherwise, be- 
cause of political expediency, support. 

Now the surest and the quickest remedy 
for the present excessive wasteful spending 
of the taxpayers’ money is to restore the 
power of the Rules Committee. 

So, in all sincerity, and with the utmost 
earnestness, I say to you, members of the 
junior chambers of commerce, and to all 
others who want to prevent a disastrous de- 
pression, support this effort to restore to 
the Rules Committee, authority to separate 
the wheat from the chaff, aid Congressmen 
in getting worth-while, constructive legis- 
lation as recommended by the Hoover Com- 
mission. But keep the Congressmen off the 
political spot upon which politically minded, 
Treasury-raiding groups would put them. 


EXCISE TAXES 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks and include a resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 


Washington? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, I 


take the time of the House again to call 
to the attention of the Members, the de- 
mand of the people for relief from the 
burdensome wartime excise taxes. I 
have received from the people of my con- 
gressional district some 3,200 letters, 
telegrams, cards, and so forth, urging 
Congress to repeal these taxes. It is to 
be presumed that other Members have 
received as many or more like requests 
for tax relief and it is not my purpose to 
claim any kind of a record: But if other 
Members have been as deluged as I have 
with this kind of mail, then most cer- 
tainly we have ample evidence of public 
demand for action by Congress to grant 
some measure of relief from these so- 
called luxury taxes. 

During the war years the people did 
not mind paying these taxes because they 
knew that the revenue was needed to 
meet the war emergéncy. They realized 
also that another primary objective of 
such taxes was to discourage civilian con- 
sumption and civilian production of 
items in competition with the defense 
program for materials and men. They 
were perfectly willing to pay increased 
taxes and to forego the consumption of 
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luxury items if it was in the best inter- 
ests of the war effort. 

But the war has been over for about 5 
years and the same justification for these 
taxes no longer remains. Most certainly 
that is true with respect to those articles 
which by no stretch of the imagination 
could ever have been considered luxuries, 
such as: Baby oils, powders and lotions, 
electric light bulbs, numerous gas and 
electric appliances, leather goods, lubri- 
cating oils, transportation, and many 
other items. There is no good reason for 
continuing the fiction that these things 
are luxuries when they are actually 
necessities. 

These excise taxes in many instances 
are actually a deterrent to business ac- 
tivity and employment. With the cost 
of living still high many people refrain 
or are prohibited from buying products 
which they want and need. The pur- 
chase price, together with the tax, is 
prohibitive. Representatives of industry 
have informed me that decreases in the 
volume of their sales can be directly 
attributed to this factor. Verification 
of that fact comes from members of or- 
ganized labor who tell me that the tax 
has caused some unemployment. 

Retention of all these excise taxes does 
not represent sound fiscal management. 
High rates of taxes do not necessarily of 
themselves mean increased revenue. to 
the Government, On the contrary, his- 
tory points to instances when a high rate 
may tend to reduce revenues, If there 
are fewer sales of highly taxed items 
simply because people do not want to pay 
the taxes it should be obvious that reve- 
nues will decrease. Likewise, some relief 
from payment of burdensome taxes may 
result in increased revenues. 

We might benefit from Canada’s ex- 
perience in this regard. The Canadian 
Government accorded similar tax relief 
despite the belief on the part cf some 
that the beneficial results thereof would 
be doubtful. Time has proven the wis- 
dom of the course taken. Canada’s tax 
revenues are now exceeding its expendi- 
tures. 

Several measures have been intro- 
duced providing for tax relief. They are 
presently pending before the Ways and 
Means Committee. I urge all Members 
who are interested in excise-tax relief 
to exert every effort to secure early and 
favorable action by that committee, so 
that the membership of the House may 
have an opportunity to vote on this 
much-requested, and I might say de- 
manded, legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I include in my remarks 
a resolution of the National Committee 
for the Repeal of Wartime Excise Taxes 
with offices in New York: 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the undersigned have associated 
themselves together as a committee of prin- 
cipals under the name National Committee 
for Repeal of Wartime Excise Taxes for the 
purpose of undertaking to secure the repeal 
of the discriminatory wartime excise taxes 
so as to leave in effect only the pre-1941 ex- 
cises, and have included in their objective 
all such excises except those on alcohol, to- 
bacco, and gasoline, and 
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Whereas this committee of principals 
believes that these unfair and discriminatory 
taxes should be repealed for the following 
reasons, among others: 

1. The strongest reason for their enact- 
ment was that they were admittedly repres- 
sive and would put a brake on the businesses 
affected. They were intentionally diver- 
sionary and punitive in order to meet war- 
time necessities. Since they continue to re- 
press and to divert in peacetime, they are 
discriminatory and unfair. 

2. They are rationing by taxation—the last 
of the wartime controls. 

3. They dictate to the consumer how he 
shall spend his dollar; a severe limitation 
on his freedom of choice. 

4. Since they strike deeply into whole com- 
munities and particular businesses, their 
unfairness causes bitterness when unem- 
ployment results to the individual worker. 

5. The Congress has a moral commitment 
to the American people to end the high war- 
time excise taxes. This pledge is woven 
through the laws, their legislative history, 
and the very logic of their original enact- 
ment. 

6. Since they increase prices to the con- 
sumer, they produce a maximum of mass 
irritation at a minimum of return, with their 
greatest impact on the low-income group, 
least able to pay. 

7. Because they are arbitrarily selective by 
peacetime standards, they have injured par- 
ticular industries. 

8. More people and more businesses are 
subjected to the repeated bite of these taxes 
than any other, without exception. 

9. Consumer spending (which we must in- 
crease in order to sustain high-level employ- 
ment) is decreased by these taxes. 

10. The term luxury taxes“ is misleading, 
confusing, and in fact false, since the war- 
time excise taxes were not imposed on lux- 
tries. They were imposed on goods and 
services that interfered with wartime neces- 
sities. 

11. Only complete “repeal (restoration of 
the pre-1941 status) can be effective; mere 
reduction in rates would be a serious mis- 
take—the irritant would remain; the moral 
commitment would be unfulfilled; the dis- 
crimination and unfairness would continue. 

12. These are bad taxes; they are placed 
on gross revenues not on net profits. 

18. If it is wrong to keep the discrimina- 
tory wartime rates, and right to repeal them, 
America cannot afford not to do the right. 

14. Tax-repeal action rather than public 
works is the only way to reach the skills un- 
employed by consumer resistance to wartime 
excise taxes. 

15. If these taxes are now repealed, the 
Government will haye exerted itself posi- 
tively in the direction of continued high- 
level employment and increasing national 
income throughout 1950. 

16. When taxes enacted for an emergency 
purpose are permitted to remain after the 
emergency has passed, the faith of the peo- 
ple in their Government is shaken. 

17. Because of the general belief that these 
taxes will be repealed, quick action to this 
end is necessary, as the public is curtailing 
its purchases of many products and services 
in the affected industries: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the National Committee for 
the Repeal of Wartime Excise Tazes, That 
the aforesaid unfair and discriminatory ex- 
cises should be repealed, and the pre-1941 
status restored at the earliest possible date. 

This 12th day of January 1950. 

NATIONAL COMMITTEE FoR REPEAL 
Or WARTIME EXCISE TAXES. 


THE KOREAN AID BILL 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and revise and 
extend my remarks. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, in company with three other Mem- 
bers of Congress, I had an opportunity 
to visit Korea this last December. I do 
want to bring to my colleagues my reac- 
tion upon this bill which proposes to 
make $150,000,000 available to Korea. 

Korea, as you must know, was split at 
the thirty-eighth parallel in a secret 
agreement made with the Russians either 
at Potsdam or Yalta. The northern part 
of Korea, with about 9,500,000 popula- 
tion, is under the complete control of 
Communist Russia. The southern part 
of Korea, with about 28,000,000 people, 
is called the Republic of Korea. This 
country has been supporting southern 
Korea, having had a considerable army 
there until a few months ago. At the 
present time, we have about 500 officers 
and men who are training a Korean 
Army of about a hundred thousand men. 
We had an opportunity to review these 
troops. They look like tough, hard- 
fighting individuals. I understand that 
most of them are “trigger happy” and 
they are equipped with light rifles, a few 
cannons, and a dozen old observation 
planes which we left with them. I do 
believe that I am not violating any mili- 
tary secrets when I say that General 
Roberts, who represents our Govern- 
ment, stated before a rather large group 
that it was not any longer “if” the Com- 
munists move in, but “when” they move 
on southern Korea. It is understood the 
northern Communist army is being 
equipped with heavy tanks and fight- 
ing material. When they do move in, 
south Korea could last about 8 or 10 
days. 

Mr. Speaker, I noticed in the last ECA 
report of the December 30 issue, No. 71, 
page 5, that the ECA has authorized 
$10,900,000 for power plants, fertilizer 
plants, and money to build dams which 
will permit the irrigation of an addi- 
tional 27,000 acres of land in Korea. It 
is my understanding that the bill under 
consideration today will make money 
available for fertilizer plants and other 
permanent improvements which, when 
the Communists take over, would be of 
great benefit to the Russians. 

I call your attention to the fact that 
the won, while it is officially 450 to the 
dollar, it can be had on the street at the 
rate of 900 to the dollar. 

Mr. Speaker, I refer you to a press re- 
lease by Doctor Jessup, dated January 13, 
from Seoul, Korea, in which Doctor 
Jessup refused a direct reply when a 
Korean reporter asked what the United 
States would do if the Korean Republic 
faced imminent Communist aggression 
as does Formosa. I would also refer you 
to a statement in the New York Times 
of Sunday, January 14, in which the price 
of rice has doubled in the past 6 months, 
and during the last few days has been 
rising about 6 percent daily. It would 
seem from this article that there is a 
run-away inflation. 

It is my understanding, Mr. Speaker, 
that the State Department has no inten- 
tion of interfering when the Communists 
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move in to take over southern Korea. If 
that conclusion is correct, then I ask the 
question, “Is it wise for this country to 
invest $150,000,000 in Korea?” It is my 
understanding that the State Depart- 
ment and the policies of this Government 
is to keep hands off and let the Commu- 
nists take Korea and most of Asia. I 
have every sympathy for southern Korea. 
President Rhee and his Cabinet are doing 
their best to establish a republic. I was 
greatly impressed with the statement 
made by the American chairman of the 
National Assembly when he spoke to us 
on our visit to their legislative body. His 
remarks were as follows: 


ADDRESS OF P. H. SHINICKY, CHAIRMAN, NATION- 
AL ASSEMBLY, REPUBLIC OF KOREA 


Ladies and gentlemen, I consider it a great 
honor for me to say a few words of welcome 
in honor of the Congressmen and the officials 
of the United States. 

Although the United States and Korea are 
Separated by the Pacific Ocean, they have 
been as close in relationship as brothers. 
Especially after the liberation, the United 
States has been the main supporter of the 
independence of Korea, and she has also 
favored Korea as the first recipient of the 
Marshall-plan aid. We cannot be too grate- 
Tul for these things. 

While other material supplies are high! 
important for the rehabilitation of Koréa the 
American military aid can be considered most 
important and urgent for her. We, the 
Korean people, are fighting every day against 
the Communist aggression, and our zeal to 
defend our fatherland against the impact of 
the communism is indeed invincible, but we 
have no munitions and arms with which to 
fight the aggressors. We do not expect other 
people to defend our country; we want to 
defend it with our own lives. But in doing 
so we must have arms. God helps those who 
help themselves. We will sacrifice our lives 
for our country. Therefore, we are earnestly 
appealing to the United States for aid in 
ammunition. 

It is my conviction that the moral and 
material support from the United States and 
the United Nations comes to Korea, not as 
aiming to revive Korea alone from its strug- 
gle, but as being motivated by the sense of 
the fundamental principle of mutual help 
among mankind. The world is one—nations 
of the world are now linked together—they 
are inseparable in their affairs. If, by the 
help of the United States and the United Na- 
tions, Korea should become the bulwark in 
the Orient against communism, it would 
not only be a fortunate thing for the Koreans, 
but also a great contribution to the United 
States and, further, to the United Nations. 
Korea, well defended, will contribute its part 
to the peace of the world. 

May God's blessings be on you Members of 
the Congress and the officials of the United 
States in your trip through the Orient. I 
thank you. 


Mr. Speaker, you will note that its 
principal plea is for military aid. He 
says we must have arms. It does not 
seem to be the purpose of this appropria- 
tion to supply arms and fighting equip- 
ment to Korea. It does not seem that 
the permanent capital improvements is 
the proper direction we should travel if 
we are really to give Korea the help they 
need. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE asked and was 
given permission to extend her remarks 
in the Recorp and include a newspaper 
article, 
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Mr. BOGGS of Delaware (at the re- 
quest of Mr. KEATING) was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. KEATING asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include certain extraneous 
matter. 


RULES OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
amazed at the lack of familiarity with 
the rules of the House just exhibited by 
our distinguished colleague the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Hud D. 
Scorr, Jr.J, former national chairman 
of the Republican Party. In the first 
place, he knows that Calendar Wednes- 
day, as of today, has already been dis- 
pensed with by unanimous consent; and 
in the second place, he knows that Cal- 
endar Wednesday can only be dispensed 
with by unanimous consent. If the gen- 
tleman were diligent in his duties and 
was on the floor of the House and wanted 
to see business in order on Calendar 
Wednesday go ahead under the rules of 
the House, he can do so at any time by 
objecting to dispensing with Calendar 
Wednesday. Any one Member can 
achieve that end. 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BIEMILLER. I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. The gen- 
tleman has made an incorrect statement. 
The majority leader has submitted that 
unanimous-consent request to the House 
and all he has to do at this time is to 
resubmit the question and ask unani- 
mous consent that Calendar Wednesday 
business be in order today, But I have 
not heard him do so. 

Mr. MCCORMACK., Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BIEMILLER. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, that 
is a-further illustration of one of the 
weirdest and strangest states of mind 
that I have ever heard of in my years 
in this body, and that is to resubmit a 
unanimous-consent request now under 
the conditions that exist. 

The statement that the gentleman 
made is absolutely correct. He knows 
that Calendar Wednesday business can 
only be dispensed with by unanimous 
consent, and he knows, or ought to have 
known, that it had been dispensed with 
as far as this Wednesday is concerned. 

Mr, HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. Iam only 
suggesting a way by which the FEPC 
matter can be brought up today. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr, BIEMILLER] 
has expired. 

REA STEAM-GENERATING PROGRAM 


Mr. MAGEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAGEE. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day my good friend and colleague, the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. TACK- 
ETT], made an unwarranted attack on 
the Southwestern Power Administration 
and the policy of the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration in making loans for 
the building of generating plants and 
transmission lines. He introduced H. R. 
6782, which has for its purpose the pro- 
hibiting of loans by the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration for building plants 
or lines to be owned, leased, used, or 
operated by other than the rural elec- 
tric cooperatives, unless the consent of 
Congress is obtained. By this means he 
seeks to hamstring the rural electrifica- 
tion program; and his bill is contrary to 
the interests of the 160,000 members of 
our rural electric cooperatives in Mis- 
souri, as well as inimical to the 90,000 in 
my State who are awaiting electric serv- 
ice. In fact, it is a blow to the rural 
people all over this Nation. 

When I was home after adjournment 

of the first session of the Eighty- first 
Congress, I was besieged almost daily by 
delegations of farmers who have been 
trying for years to obtain electricity but 
who have not yet received this most nec- 
essary service. The gentleman from 
Arkansas has seen fit to take up the 
cudgel of the private utilities who have 
tried to destroy the REA program by 
every means at their command. I do 
not believe that the membership of this 
House will be misled by the attack that 
has been made upon this program, be- 
cause the whole economy and welfare of 
our farm population is at stake. 
The gentleman from Arkansas says 
that he is a great friend of the farmer 
and a firm believer in REA, and then he 
introduces a bill which would practically 
nullify this program. He blows both hot 
and cold in the same breath. 

Aesop mentioned in one of his fables 
about two travelers who were going down 
a highway on a cold, wintry day. They 
came finally to an old tavern and de- 
cided to have a cup of coffee. As they 
were seated at the table waiting to be 
served, one of the travelers raised his 
hands to his mouth and blew upon them. 
Whereupon, his companion said to him: 
“Why do you blow upon your hands?” 
“To warm them,” said the other, After 
the coffee had been served, the same 
traveler who had blown upon his hands 
to warm them, raised the cup of coffee 
to his mouth and blew upon it. Again 
his companion spoke and said: “Why do 
you blow upon the coffee?” Whereupon 
the other answered: “To cool it.” “Fare- 
well,” said the other, “I must bid you 
adieu. I have no faith in any man who 
blows both hot and cold in the same 
breath.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GORDON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article from the 
International Teamster on labor unions 
in Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia by 
Edward Walsh. 
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Mr. BISHOP asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a statement made 
before the Appropriations Committee 
today. 

Mr. WOODRUFF asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a newspaper article. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp and in- 
clude an article written by him. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Mutter] is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 


DISCRIMINATION IN THE ARMED FORCES 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I hope 
that on Monday of next week this House 
will call ux for final action, the FEPC 
bill that has been receiving so much at- 
tention throughout the country. 

At this time I want to direct your at- 
tention to the fact that one more step in 
the right direction to eliminate discrim- 
ination in this Nation has been taken by 
the Army, pursuant to an order issued 
by Gen. Gordon Gray. He has issued an 
order which requires that Negro troops 
be integrated into every branch of the 
service, taking into consideration only 
their qualifications, their ability, and 
theit competence to do the particular 
job required of the rating or rank to 
which they may be assigned or com- 
missioned. 

Last year I introduced a bill in this 
House which would attempt to accom- 
plish the same purpose in the National 
Guard. It has not even had a hearing. 
I hope it will get a hearing at this ses- 
sion and be reported to this House so 
that the National Guard, which in time 
of war, is an integral part of our Army, 
may be brought up to the same level as 
the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force 
in accordance with the direction of the 
President, and those subordinate to him. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentieman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I introduced a resolu- 
tion which seeks a complete inquiry into 
the extent to which the armed services, 
particularly the Army, have met the tests 
laid down by the President and the Sec- 
retary of Defense, in respect to this ques- 
tion of equality of opportunity and treat- 
ment in the armed forces. Does the 
gentleman see anything inconsistent 
in his position and in the proposition sug- 
gesting that Congress, in the exercise of 
its legislative oversight, should ascer- 
tain and be sure that these great poli- 
cies have been, are being, and will be 
fully carried out in all three branches 
of the armed services, including the 
Army? 

Mr. MULTER. If the assurances that 
I have received are correct, and I have 
no reason to believe that they are not, I 
do not see any need for the gentleman’s 
investigation. If integration by occupa- 
tion and talent has been functioning in 
the Navy and the Air Force, as I have 
been assured it has been, there is no 
need to investigate in those branches of 
the armed services. If, pursuant to Gen- 
eral Gray's direction, the same thing 
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happens in the Army, again there is no 
need for an investigation. If the gen- 
tleman has any information that indi- 
cates that those assurances I have re- 
ceived are not in accordance with the 
fact, then, of course, his investigation 
should be conducted. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. It is a fact, is it not, 
that there still are segregated Negro 
units in the Army even under the pres- 
ent order of Secretary Gray? I do agree, 
however, that the Department of the 
Army has been at long last making 
some real efforts to deal with the prob- 
lem. It is a fact, though, that segre- 
gated units remain. In view therefore of 
the long time it has taken even to get 
to even this stage, have we in the Con- 
gress not a right to ask that the whole 
process which is now said to be con- 
tinuing in a more opportune way, that 
the whole process should be subject to 
legislative oversight? 

Mr. MULTER. Separate units neces- 
sarily will continue until this order can 
be implemented and carried into effect. 
But you cannot expect that these Negro 
units are going to be disbanded at once; 
these men must be integrated into their 
proper places where they can be used in 
other units. I believe that the purpose 
and aim of General Gray’s order is to ac- 
complish just that, but it certainly can- 
not be done overnight. If there should 
be delay in its being accomplished, or if 
this order should be eyewash—and we 
have been assured that it is not eye- 
wash—then, of course, the gentleman’s 
investigation must go forward. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield still further? And I 
promise not to interrupt him further. 

Mr. MULTER. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Air Force and the 
Navy have actually eliminated segregated 
units, whereas the Army has not. 

Mr. MULTER. And the Coast Guard 
did likewise. 

Mr. JAVITS. Those three services 
have eliminated them. 

Mr. MULTER. Yes. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Army has not done 
so. 
Mr. MULTER. Not yet. 

Mr. JAVITS. Certainly we have the 
right to know why. 

Mr. MULTER. We do know that fact; 
I am expressing the hope that this order 
will very quickly accomplish the same 
result in the Army that has been accom- 
plished in the other services. 

It is appropriate at this time to call to 
your attention while we are talking and 
thinking about FEPC, that 10 States have 
enacted antidiscrimination statutes. 

Eight additional States have legisla- 
tion on their books now which forbid dis- 
crimination in the National Guard. 
Last year the State of New York became 
one of theeight which enacted such legis- 
lation. The bill to which I referred a 
moment ago, which I introduced, would 
accomplish that purpose on a Nation- 
wide scale. 

Eighteen States today forbid discrimi- 
0 in transportation and in recrea- 

on. 
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I do not pretend that this matter of 
discrimination is wholly a southern prob- 
lem; it is not. In the last year there 
were four lynchings and eight race riots 
throughout the country. They were not 
all in the South; we had them in Chi- 
cago, in St. Louis, right here in the city 
of Washington, and in New York State; 
we had them in Baltimore, in Birming- 
ham, and in Florida. So it is not a 
southern problem; it is a Nation-wide 
problem. The enactment of the FEPC 
law on a national scale will go a long 
way toward eliminating those very 
situations which bring about such riots 
and lynchings, it will be one further step 
in the accomplishment of true freedom, 
freedom in the democratic way. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Scrivner] is recognized for 
30 minutes. 


THOSE TAXES COME FROM YOUR POCKET 
Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, Lenin 


As reported as having said, just before his 


death: “We shall force the United States 
to spend itself into destruction.” If his 
spirit is keeping check, it must be glee- 
fully gloating as it looks down on us and 
reads our daily Treasury balance. If 
Lenin did not say that, the cumulative 
effect of the Communist program very 
closely approaches its accomplishment. 

Seemingly the only remedy our present 
leaders have for communism is the old 
“greenback poultice.” 

Each day we grow financially weaker as 
our national debt mounts, even in these 
days of prosperity. What will happen 
if we have a little depression, just a teeny 
one, no one can predict. 

Just how bad is it? 

Let us take the Treasury’s own figures 
as shown by the daily statement of the 
United States Treasury for December 30, 
1949. This statement reflects our finan- 
cial condition for that day and compares 
it with that day in the previous year. 

On December 30, 1949, the Treasury 
report shows that Uncle Sam had spent 
$3,299,798,921.52 more than had been 
received since July 1, 1949. 

Our national debt as of January 1, 
1950, was $257,160,110,000.09, an increase 
of $4,305,708,539.54 over January 1, 1949. 
Since the calendar year takes in parts 
of two fiscal years, a part of this deficit, 
$1,005,909,618.02 applies to the fiscal year 
1949, for which the initial appropriations 
were made by the Eightieth Congress, 
But the Eighty-first Congress made de- 
ficiency and special appropriations of 
$2,152,868,802 to apply against fiscal 1949 
without which there would have been a 
surplus for fiscal 1949 of $1,146,959,183.98. 

From these figures it can be clearly 
seen that the first calendar year under 
the Eighty-first Congress put Uncle Sam 
in the red $5,500,000,000 to $6,000,000,000 
more. 

Incidentally, the more we owe the 
greater becomes our burden of interest 
which is now nearly $500,000,000 per 
month. 

It should be remembered, too, that the 
much-maligned Eightieth Congress not 
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only cut spending $3,500,000,000 under 
that proposed by the President but also 
reduced taxes 84,000,000, 000 and still left 
a $7,000,060,000 surplus, most of which 
was paid on the Federal debt. This was 
the first balanced budget in 17 years and 
probably the last tax cut, of any sub- 
stance, the country will get for a long 
time in the future. 

As a member of the Appropriations 
Committee you would naturally expect 
me to talk about where we spend our 
money. However, since the subject of 
taxes is uppermost in everyone’s mind— 
is close to your heart, at least to your 
pocketbook—let us take a look at where 
Uncle Sam gets his money. 

Whether you realize it or not, the 
United States, through its taxes, lives 
with you every second of every minute 
of every day of your life. Studying these 
figures which I will point out to you— 
you will soon see, if you have not done so 
before—that there is nothing free from 
Uncle Sam. Uncle Sam has to pay for 
it all, and the only source of revenue 
that the Government of the United 
States has is taxes. If Uncle Sam spends 
more than he takes from us in taxes, the 
only thing left to do is issue more bonds. 
The more bonds that are issued against 
Uncle Sam as security, the less all those 
bonds are worth. That is just plain eco- 
nomics. Eventually the widows, the 
school children, the veterans, business- 
men, banks, and insurance companies 
who hold these bonds, whether the in- 
vestment is $25 or $25,000,000, must some 
day be repaid—repaid from current 
taxes. 

Everything Uncle Sam buys on credit 
costs 25 percent more than if bought 
with cash. The bonds we issued in 1940 
are due in 1950. Each $3 invested calls 
for $4 in repayment. 

The Federal debt is a burden all of us 
must help carry and pay with accrued 
interest. At present, with 60,000,000 
persons working, the pro rata debt bur- 
den is over $4,000 for each worker. If 
that were a hunk of silver, it would weigh 
403 pounds. That weight of debt hang- 
ing around each worker's neck is enough 
to slow him down considerably. 

With those remarks as background, let 
us look at a report made by the Treasury 
Department covering revenue from July 
1, 1948, to June 30, 1949. The figures are 
big. They may become boring but they 
are important. They show what comes 
out of your pocket. 

It is your money. 

Everyone who earns, and this includes 
school children on vacation, has learned 
about income tax and has found that 
before he gets his hands on his pay check 
Uncle Sam’s tax collector has been there 
ahead of him, taking out social security 
and income taxes. Personally, I would 
favor repeal of the withholding tax sys- 
tem, for it has made taxpaying too pain- 
less. The worker today hardly realizes 
how much tax he does pay. The worker 
would be conscious of his tax burden if 
he had to dig up the dough each 3 
months, as many of you do. He would 
be brought face to face with the fact that 
he, the worker himself, not the boss, pays 
the tax. 
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Well, at any rate individual earners in 
the fiscal year of 1949—July 1, 1948, to 
June 30, 1949—kicked in a trifle over 
$18,000,000,000, nearly three billion less 
than in 1947, mostly withheld and paid 
in by the employers. The corporations 
paid in a little more than eleven and one- 
half billion on income—up one and one- 
fourth billion over 1947. These two items 
total 829,605,000, 00. That was not 
enough to meet the $43,250,000,000 
spending spree, so Uncle Sam had to dig 
deeper for tax dollars. 

Corporations paid in another $2,500,- 
000,000 for retirement insurance, includ- 
ing railroad and unemployment tax. 
These are special trust funds and, just 
as labor and material, they are part of 
the cost of production and as such are 
passed on to and indirectly paid by the 
worker who buys the bread, the shoes, 
the radio, and the car. 

Now that it is legal in Kansas, we can 
discuss liquor, even mention highballs. 
One fact should not be lost sight of: 
Uncle Sam’s tax collector is right there 
at your elbow when you are bending it. 

From taxes on imported and domestic 
wine and whisky the tax collector comes 
in for $2,000,000,000. ‘This is less than 
the amount collected in 1947. 

One of the radio programs advertising 
cigarettes: asks, “Does your cigarette 
taste different lately?” The wonder is, 
Mr. Speaker, no matter how good the 
meal may have been, that the after- 
dinner cigarette even tastes, because the 
greater portion, around 75 percent, of the 
cost of that cigarette is taxes. Puffing 
on taxes certainly cannot be anything 
but distasteful, especially when the cost 
is $1,232,734,672.22 annually. 

Tobacco taxes on cigars, chewing to- 
bacco, and other forms bring in $89,140,- 
097.73. Though many people think 
chewing went out with handle-bar mus- 
taches, tobacco chewers and smokers 
contribute $25,000,000 in taxes for spit- 
ting at and probably missing the spit- 
toon. 

An amazing disclosure in this report 
is that snuff chewers pinch off $7,272,- 
000 in taxes. Most people did not realize 
there was that much snuff sold, let alone 
that much tax paid on the stuff. 

Stamp taxes were a hot issue in 1776. 
They are still with us—stuck on bonds, 
mortgages, and playing cards, all told 
in the sum of $73,000,000. The bridge, 
canasta, and poker players, if any, 
pay a $7,500,000 levy on the cards they 
use. 

However, businessmen are especially 
concerned about the tax burden on busi- 
ness; taxes which, if they could be re- 
duced, would lower the cost of living, and 
by so doing make the workers’ dollars 
buy more. After all, these taxes, too, 
are in the price, though concealed, of 
every item they affect, and all are af- 
fected in one way or another. Some 
necessities of life carry uncountable tax 
items; for instance, a loaf of bread has 
at least 150 items of tax in it. 

Greases and lubricating oils, so essen- 
tial to keeping the wheels of production 


and the wheels and motors of our cars - 


turning smoothly, feel the grip—firm de- 
spite the elusive quality of oil—of the 
tax collector. Taxes on lubricating oils 
bring Uncle Sam $82,000,000. 
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Without gasoline a lot of us could not 
work, let alone take a vacation. We 
could not call on as many customers, we 
could not serve our clients, and we could 
not deliver our merchandise. There, 
too, we find the tax cash flowing into 
Uncle Sam’s coffers. This time it is a 
real item, a big load on business, $503,- 
000,000—a half billion dollars. 

Our farm wagons and oxcarts rolled on 
steel rims, but fast-moving cars, busses, 
trucks, tractors, and trailers need rub- 
ber tires and tubes. Here again Uncle 
Sam gets his hand into our pocketbooks 
for taxes, 8150,000, 000 worth. That is 
not all; before we even get the cars and 
trucks on the highways the bite is on 
for more taxes on them, $493,000,000. 
Experts declare that nearly one-fourth 
of the price of a Ford—or any other 
car—is taxes. That is before you are 
hit with State sales and license taxes. 
You would think that after you begin 
to use these vehicles and they start wear- 
ing out Uncle Sam’s tax men would get 
out and let you alone, but they do not. 
They snag you again for taxes on repair 
parts and accessories in the amount of 
$120,000,000. 

Most of us take electricity for granted 
and as tax-free, but even the light I need 
at home to read this mass of figures to 
the taxpayers is taxed. Electrical en- 
ergy produced in our plants brings more 
dollars into the tax bill, $79,000,000. 

Our doctors tell us to use better light 
to save our eyes. We do and we pay 
more taxes on the very light bulbs that 
shed their gleam on the pages of our 
daily paper. As we depend more on 
electricity, gas, and oil, the appliances 
we use contribute more taxes, $80,000,000. 

Radio has become a part of our life— 
whether it is Bing Crosby or Ezio Pinza 
or the Metropolitan Opera. Some fami- 
lies have two or three radios, not to men- 
tion the one in pop’s car. In more re- 
cent days television has come into our 
taverns and our homes. Surely, you say, 
here is amusement that is free. You 
are wrong. The tax collector sits with 
us at.our fireside to the tune of $49,000,- 
000 more on these radio and television 
sets—$20,000,000 less than 1947. 

Even Mule Train records are lugged, 
Records—musical, discordant, classical, 
or hillbilly—pay $6,500,000 to Uncle Sam, 

Parents purchase pianos, drums, saxo- 
phones, clarinets, and trumpets for as- 
piring and embryo Sousas, Dorseys, Itur- 
bis, and Krupas. The clatter, squeaks, 
squawks, and booms was sweet music to 
the Treasury, with $9,250,000 dropping in 
the coffers. 

When the ice man went out the back 
door the tax man came in the front with 
the electric refrigerators. The demand 
for air conditioning in factories, offices, 
and homes grew by leaps and bounds, 
but whether it is hot or cold, cooling or 
freezing, the tax collector comes in for 
$77,000,000 more—$22,000,000 increase 
over 1947. 

Zippo or Ronson and other lighters are 
found in many of our pockets and purses 
yet matches are not a thing of the past. 
Uncle Sam gets in on burnt fingers for 
$8,750,000—$2,000,000 less than 1947—on 
matches. 

With sales taxes, social-security taxes, 
unemployment taxes—all sorts of deduc- 
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tions—the bookkeepers and the billing 
clerks in plants and offices have become 
machine operators. The more business 
machinery you have to have the happier 
the Collector of Internal Revenue be- 
comes. On business and store machines 
he issues tax receipts for $43,000,000. 

Most men like to see pictures—espe- 
cially of beautiful women and children. 
Movies and still cameras record pleasur- 
able moments on vacations or at con- 
ventions. News stories are more readable 
with photos. Professional and amateur 
photographers add to the pile of tax 
dollars by another $43,000,000 each year. 

Fishermen, golfers, hunters, baseball, 
softball, and football players cannot es- 
cape Uncle Sam and his horde of tax 
hounds. All of these pay over $30,000,000 
for their fun and exercise. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems that somewhere 
we should escape these Treasury sleuths. 

Possibly we can do it in our own home, 
in our bathroom—that is private, is it 
not? Well, each morning, except Thurs- 
day or Friday in New York, the tax- 
earner gets up and shaves, but he has 
company: The tax collector is leering 
into the mirror, thinking about the taxes 
on soap, face lotion, and powder. A 
man’s wife cannot powder her nose, 
rouge her cheeks, perfect the cupid 
bow on her lips or polish her nails 
without that tax man invading her 
boudoir. The take here is $93,090,- 
000. Uncle Sam gets in on our romances 
too. The young GI, heart pounding, can 
do no less than get “her” an engagement 
ring even if it has only a little teeny- 
weeny diamond. When he slips it on her 
finger, puts his arm around her, and 
kisses her, is he alone in his bliss? No, 
the tax man is there, too. And when he 
gets the plain gold band and says “I do” 
the tax man is right behind—if not ahead 
of—the preacher. 

Jewelry glitters and glistens, and its 
purchasers pay over $200,000,000 to Uncle 
Sam, But how a $5 alarm clock ever got 
into the luxury class I will never know 
but Uncle Sam thinks it is. When it 
clatters at 5:30 in the morning that 
young husband will not think it is even a 
necessity. 

A year or so later, about three in the 
morning the young husband, a father 
now, has to get up—well, all you fathers 
know what for. When he changes that 
“didy” and rubs some oil or pats some 
powder on the baby’s—uh—bottom, the 
tax taker is right there participating in 
those pats. Toilet preparations for dad, 
mother, sister, and baby carry a tax load 
of nearly a hundred million dollars, 

We are still way short of the billions 
the administration is spending at home 
and abroad. No matter how sweet home 
is, lots of us travel—to school, to Wash- 
ington, to factories,on honeymoons. Of 
course, we could just tie our stuff in a 
bundle like our hobo friends do, but 
we do not; we get suitcases and all sorts 
of luggage. Uncle Sam just chuckles and 
taps us for another chunk in the amount 
of $80,632,323.81. 

Then there is another little ttem: 
After mother has lived with us 30 years 
or so, she suggests that several of the 
girls have fur coats and she would like 
to have one, too. After putting up wita 
us that long, she deserves one. Maybe 
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vou did not kick too much on 20 percent 
being added to your twenty-fifth-wed- 
ding-anniversary silver, but 20 percent 
on a fur coat burns you up and only 80 
percent of the cost goes to keeping her 
warm. So whether it is muskrat, mink, 
or rabbit, husbands throughout the Na- 
tion drop $62,000,000 more into that 
yawning tax cavern. Even our sweet 
tooth is taxed. Sugar carries enough 
taxes to turn it sour—$76,000,000. 

Talk about free speech all you please, 
but the use of long-distance telephone 
and telegraph adds $311,000,000 to the 
cost of doing business. When you are 
not home you call your wife or she calls 
you, your conversations are taxed to the 
last click of the receiver—224 more mil- 
lions. So chatter, business or pleasure, 
is costly—over one-half billion. 

Whether it is a trip to Niagara Falls, 
a sales convention, or an emergency due 
to illness or death in the family, Uncle 
Sam rides along and this tax adds an- 
other one-fourth billion to the expense 
of the trips. 

We have a vast network of railroad 
lines and highways. Freight cars and 
transports carry everything from food to 
furniture, candy, fruit, vegetables, flour, 
coal and iron, all the products of mines, 
farms, forests, and factories from coast 
to coast, border to border. The more we 
buy, the more freight we move, the more 
that tax man adds to the bill. We pay 
taxes on transportation of property— 
$337,000,000 more or another one-third 
billion dollars. This torrent of taxes 
pyramids because transportation taxes 
are levied every time the commodity 
moves from the very first time the raw 
ore, food, or fiber leaves the mine or field. 

Occasionally you try to forget your 
worries; forget how you will pay the bills, 
including taxes. You try to lose yourself 
and your problems in the world of make- 
believe. You and your wife decide to 
leave the children with a sitter and go 
to the movie. Who walks in and sits 
down in your seat with you? The tax 
collector, of course. Theatergoers help 
the harvest of taxes—paying tribute of 
more than one-third billion dollars—to 
be exact $385,843,793.10. 

Cabarets and night clubs help a little— 
$3,000,000. Club members add $28,000,- 
000 more. Bowling alleys and pool halls 
help things along but not much. Their 
share is only $3,800,000. 

Outlawed though they may be in most 
places, there are enough slot machines of 
all kinds in operation that Uncle Sam, 
while he may not hit the jackpot, gets 
his much more surely. The whirling 
disks, the blinking lights, and the clang- 
ing bells run up twenty-one million in 
nickels, dimes, and quarters in Uncle 
Sam’s coin-collecting machines. 

The much-discussed oleo, pale or yel- 
low, often called the poor man’s butter, 
carries its load of taxes, too, $17,500,000 
worth. Coconut oil adds another $17,- 
500,C00, and a few miscellaneous items 
add a little more. 

Mr. Speaker, two things are certain: 
death and taxes. These figures show 
how Uncle Sam plagues and taxes us at 
every turn. You would think surely he 
would let us alone in death. But not so; 
there are a lot of tax items tied up in the 
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funeral, so the tax collector goes with 
you to your grave. Estate taxes bring 
in $735,000,000—nearly $100,000,000 less 
than 1947 and constantly shrinking. 
Gift taxes, also shrinking, give Uncle 
Sam $60,757,000 more. 

Taken altogether Uncle Sam has 
scraped our pocketbook for more than 
we spend for food. He took $40,463,- 
125,018.61 in fiscal 1949. That is still 
$5,500,000,000 to $6,000,000,000 less than 
your servants, the Democrat adminis- 
tration and the Democrat-controlled 
Eighty-first Congress, are spending. 
Furthermore, the President’s message 
calls for still increased spending. 

This alarming state of affairs recalls 
the words of two former Democrat Presi- 
dents. One said: 

Any government, like any family, can for 
a year spend a little more than it earns. But 
you know that a continuance of that habit 
means the poorhouse. 


How far we are from the poorhouse no 
One can say but we are altogether too 
close for comfort. How near we are to 
fulfilling Lenin's prediction, no one 
knows. 

Mr. Speaker, the other Democrat Pres- 
ident, Thomas Jefferson, spoke words 
which should be in every American tax- 
payer’s home, they should be in the 
Office of the President and every Member 
of Congress in letters a foot high: 

I place economy among the first and most 
important virtues, and public debt as the 
greatest of dangers to be feared. To pre- 
serve our independence, we must not let our 
rulers load us with perpetual debt. We 
must make our choice between economy and 
liberty or profusion and servitude. 

If we run into such debts, we must be 
taxed in our meat and drink, in our ne- 
cessities and our comforts, in our labors 
and in our amusements. If we can prevent 
the Government from wasting the labors of 
the people, under the pretense of caring for 
them, they will be happy. 


Mr. Speaker, how truly he spoke. 
Every worker is taxed on his necessities 
and comforts, his meat and drink, his 
labors and his amusements. His labors 
are wasted by the Government and the 
Government does pretend to care for 
them. 

Mr. Speaker, every worker, every 
housewife, every employer, especially 
every young person, should realize that 
those are his dollars that Uncle Sam is 
spending. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MULTER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorD in two instances. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. MULTER asked and was given 
permission to address the House on Tues- 
day next for 10 minutes, following the 
disposition of business on the Speaker’s 
desk and the conclusion of special orders 
heretofore granted. 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


Mr. PRICE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial from 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Encte of California). Under previous 
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order of the House, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Javits] is recognized for 
10 minutes. 


ONE-YEAR RENEWAL OF FEDERAL RENT 
CONTROL URGED 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the people 
of the country are entitled to know now 
while many State legislatures are in ses- 
sion the intentions of Congress with re- 
spect to the extension of Federal rent 
control. It will be a serious mistake and 
not in the best interests of the country 
if this decision is permitted to wait until 
close to June 30, 1950, and is then not 
made at all, or made at the eleventh 
hour. Such action will play directly into 
the hands of those misguided people who 
believe that a runaway rental structure 
is beneficial to property owners—for 
should this happen the retribution would 
be far more severe than rent control 
today. 

As it is today, though Federal rent 
control has, due to the fair net operating 
income adjustment provisions, resulted 
in some enormous rent increases of be- 
tween 30 and 50 percent, it has on the 
whole thus far—and I emphasize thus 
far—tolerably held the rent control line, 
and the fair net operating income pro- 
vision can and should be eliminated in a 
renewal of the act. Certainly removal 
of Federal rent control is no answer to 
the problem. For example, in New York 
City with 1,800,000 family housing units 
under control, rert increases under the 
1949 act averaged 11.4 percent and ap- 
plied to 7 percent of the controlled units. 
Most of the cases in which increases 
Were granted—100,740 out of 123,491 
units, the total affected by increases— 
were stated by OHE to be due to major 
capital improvements, increased services, 
and increased occupancy. In the rent 
clinic which I conduct in my own dis- 
trict where the cases of about 6,000 ten- 
ants have been serviced, our experience 
has been that about 5 percent of the 
tenants whom we have represented have 
received rent increases and the amount 
of increase has not exceeded 11 percent. 
The amendment to the Federal rent con- 
trol which I had the privilege of propos- 
ing, and which requires the landlord 
who wishes to qualify for a rent increase 
to certify to maintenance of tenants’ 
services equal to those existing on the 
rent-freeze date, has been a vital factor 
in holding the balance of equal justice 
between landlord and tenant. In New 
York City OHE reports that tenants in 
30 percent of the cases successfully op- 
posed efforts to get rent increases where 
the required services were not being ren- 
dered by the landlord, and in that city 
OHE reports that 85,271 reduction-of- 
services cases were handled in 1949 with 
restoration of service or compensating 
rent reductions in 83.8 percent or 71,452 
of the cases. 

We must not overlook that fact that 
some extremist elements, sometimes un- 
wittingly aided and abetted by some 
short-sighted politicians, have been 
using the rent-control issue to stir up 
public confusion and what is even worse, 
discord and lack of confidence by thou- 
sands of tenants in government. It is 
difficult for Members who are not from 
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big cities to understand the amount of 
mischief which can be done in this way 
and the real subversion of public confi- 
dence which can be practiced through 
some ostensibly claiming to be protect- 
ing tenants’ rights. The abandonment 
of Federal rent control at this time would 
strengthen the hands of such harmful 
elements in the community, for rent is 
of the most critical importance to the 
normal big-city family, costing as it 
does 15 to 25 percent of their total in- 
come, and a runaway rent structure is, 
therefore, a fertile breeding ground for 
demagoguery and the creation of bitter 
class antagonisms. 

The evidence bearing on the question 
of continued Federal rent control de- 
mands its extension. The reason for ap- 
plying Federal rent control in the first 
instance was that the housing shortage 
was countrywide and that rent gouging 
on a national scale could ensue as rent 
controls were loosened. Certainly the 
brief experience with runaway rents dur- 
ing the short time when controls were 
off just after the war demonstrated the 
incipient national danger in this con- 
dition. : 

The criteria which should determine 
whether Federal rent control should be 
reenacted or should terminate on June 
30 next are, first, has the housing short- 
age been materially overcome; second, 
what has been the experience with de- 
control where it has been tried; and, 
third, is the Federal rent-control law 
adequate for the public interest? 

Country-wide surveys indicate that the 
housing shortage continues. Since 1945 
the annual rate of housing construction 
has not exceeded roughly a million units 
per year. We have fallen far short of 
this mark. It should be noted that our 
population increased in 1949 alone about 
3,000,000 and that in that year there en- 
tered into the market for housing about 
700,000 families. It is significant that 
the Joint Committee on Housing in their 
final report, March 1948 (pp. 8-11) esti- 
mated that 1,287,000 to 1,441,000 hous- 
ing units must be started each year to 
satisfy housing requirements by 1960. 
When the housing shortage was first rec- 
ognized as a housing emergency, esti- 
mates of the emergency housing need 
ranged between 3 and 5 million new 
units, with a great proportion needed as 
rental units. The rate of construction 
since 1945 up to December 31, 1949, has 
resulted in 3,471,000 housing starts, an 
average of 868,000 per year, and of these 
only about 20 percent were for rental— 
the high being 23 percent in 1949— 
against a normal 40 percent constructed 
for rental before World War Il. The re- 
corded housing starts include, too, con- 
siderable replacement housing and 
higher income bracket housing; also the 
addition of over 2,000,000 new families 
since 1945 has greatly increased the de- 
mand. Altogether I estimate that hous- 
ing construction to date has resulted in 
an actual contribution to reducing the 
housing emergency by no more than one- 
third. 


In New York City, for example, 250,- 
000 housing units were urgently needed 
early in 1946 to look after families 
doubled up or tripled up, most all of them 
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veterans, or compelled to live in sub- 
standard accommodations. Let under 
the whole construction program in New 
York City since 1945 about 80,000 of these 
units have been supplied. Evidence of 
the great need is also shown in New 
York City by the fact that applications 
for public housing units are often 10 
times the number of units available. 

One of the primary contributions to 
the emergency need is the inability to 
supply housing under existing costs and 
even with existing Federal aids, at rent- 
als of less than $80 per month for the 
normal unit. This is between $20 to $30 
per month beyond the reach of the nor- 
mal family. Even the public housing 
program authorized by the last Congress 
expected to contribute 810,000 public 
housing units is designed for construc- 
tion over a 6-year period and such units 
have not been supplied or will not be for 
about another year. 

Of the approximately 14,500,000 units 
under control, April 1, 1949, OHE reports 
that 2,621,900 had been decontrolled by 
December 16, 1949. 

OHE reports that between April 1 and 
December 16, 1949, a total of 642 decon- 
trol actions were taken which removed 
controls from an estimated 2,621,900 
rental units; the Housing Expediter took 
438 of these actions on his own initiative, 
thus decontrolling 1,035,600 rental units 
in about 200 towns and cities; local op- 
tion accounted for 193 actions affecting 
674,800 rental units, and 6 actions affect- 
ing 837,500 rental units were taken by 
State option; and 5 actions affecting 
74,000 units were taken.on the recom- 
mendation of local rent advisory boards. 

Experience with decontrol indicates 
sharp rent rises in most areas in which 
decontrol has taken place—averaging 
between $6.76 to $14.09 per month in 
apartments in the $30-$50 monthly rent- 
al brackets and covering 50 percent 
of all apartments in such rental brack- 
ets in key cities. Even assuming that 
areas decontrolled had a right to expect 
material rent increases in connection 
with the decision to decontrol it is yet 
extremely significant that increases were 
heavy and widespread. 

Though the decontrol machinery un- 
der the Federal law permits decontrol 
on a State-wide and even on a local basis, 
decontrol has been relatively limited 
both in the number of units and the areas 
affected. Only six States—Nebraska, 
Texas, Arizona, Utah, Alabama, and Wis- 
consin—have decontrolled and there are 
not included the most populous States 
of New York, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, and Cali- 
fornia. For example, no big city in the 
Northeast has decontrolled, and even 
in the South where the decontrol move- 
ment has gained headway there is strong 
opposition to decontrol in a central point 
like Atlanta, Ga. OHE reports that 75 
cities with over 100,000 population re- 
main under Federal rent control. 

The theory of congressional reenact- 
ment of the Federal rent-control law is 
being sustained. The housing emer- 
gency continues to exist on a broad scale 
throughout the country and therefore a 
national law is essential. The machinery 
for decontrol is beginning to function by 
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States and localities so that the problem 
may at the proper time safely be liqui- 
dated into local controls or decontrols 
as the original rent-control program was 
designed to operate. But at this time an 
extension of Federal rent control to June 
80, 1951, is essential. Certain changes 
in the law are, however, required in con- 
nection with its reenactment for a year, 
to eliminate the fair net operating in- 
come provision of the law and reestab- 
lish the hardship test for landlords to 
qualify for rent increases contained in 
the 1946 Federal rent-control law which 
worked with much greater fairness. 

I am appending to these remarks a 
country-wide survey published by the 
New York Times on Sunday, January 1, 
showing how limited has been the de- 
control movement and the drastic up- 
swing in rents where decontrol has taken 
place: 

UPSWING IN RENTS Is FOUND WHERE CONTROLS 
ARE ENDED 
(By Lee E. Cooper) 

A general upswing in the level of residen- 
tial rents in decontrolled areas throughout 
the country was indicated yesterday in a sur- 
vey made by the New York Times. With 
Federal controls lifted from more than 
2,600,000 family rental units during the past 
9 months, it was apparent from reports re- 
ceived from all regions that the prices being 
paid for shelter had broken out of the nar- 
row range in which they had been held by 
law for about 6 years. 

Although about 12,000,000 families, in- 
cluding those in New York City, and nearly 
all other major population centers, still are 
under rent-ceiling protection, many of these 
families have been affected recently by the 
growing number of approvals by rent author- 
ities of landlord petitions for increases. 
` From April 1, 1949, the date the present 
Federal legislation became effective to De- 
cember 9 the Office of the Housing Expediter 
in Washington reported that 631 decontrol 
actions had been completed, taking 2,587,000 
family rental units from its control. In the 
past 3 weeks several communities have been 
added to the list. 


STATES WITHOUT CONTROLS 


Four States, Nebraska, Texas, Arizona, and 
Utah, are now without controls and Alabama 
has voted to end controlsin May. Wisconsin 
is under a State law which replaced the Fed- 
eral statute and has permitted substantial 
rises in rents. 

Details on the present situation in the 
housing market as reported by New York 
Times correspondents in key cities and ob- 
tained from other sources were in most in- 
stances at variance with the assertions of 
realty interests that the lifting of the ceil- 
ings had caused no appreciable changes in 
rental conditions. Unprecedented building 
activity in some centers, however, has helped 
to ease the problem of transition. 

The general level of rents in Houston was 
found to have risen 11 percent in 3 months 
and nearly as much in Milwaukee. Substan- 
tial increases were reported in Omaha and 
Lincoln in Nebraska. Rises put into effect 
in Spokane, Wash., were said to average 14.3 
percent. 

There was evidence of isolated increases of 
100 percent or more in some cities now Op- 
erating under a free market. In commu- 
nities such as Tampa and Miami families 
occupying the cheaper apartments were 
found to have been hit hardest, while tenants 
of some of the more expensive apartments 
had slightly lower monthly charges, 


THE NORTHEAST 


In New York State and the New England 
region all major population centers still are 
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under the Federal ceilings extending to June 
$0, 1950, and fairly stable conditions are 
noted despite occasional protests against ap- 
proval of rent rises based on the hardship 
clause or other sections of the law. No large 
city has been decontrolled. Actions seeking 
decontrol have thus far affected only a few 
sparsely populated communities. 

Thus far the Metropolitan Fair Rent Com- 
mittee, representing property owners here, 
has failed in its efforts to get a blanket in- 
crease of 15 percent, Last week it suggested 
an increase of 25 percent under the revived 
rule requiring repainting of apartments every 
2 years. 

In Boston, although exact figures were not 
available, a large percentage of rent-increase 
petitions was being granted under the fair 
net operating income provision of the law, 
according to Edgar Driscoll, area rent-control 
director for New England. This was in line 
with a general policy reflecting increased 
costs of operation, Mr. Driscoll said. 

In the five-county Philadelphia area con- 
taining 420,000 registered units under the 
jurisdiction of the Housing Expediter, the 
borough of Swarthmore voted for local op- 
tion in October, but otherwise there has been 
no movement for the removal of rent 
controls. 

A spokesman for the Philadelphia real 
estate board reported that his organization 
always would be moving in the direction of 
decontrol and also would like to see some 
provision allowing for the increasing cost of 
operation and maintenance. 

The Philadelphia area rent office processed 
749 petitions from landlords in November and 
approved 490. The approvals grant rent in- 
creases on 1,725 units with an average rise 
of $10.45 monthly. In the first 11 months 
of 1949 increases approved on 7,389 rental 
units increased aggregate monthly payments 
by the tenants from $348,445 to $421,593, 


THE SOUTH 


In the South attention has been centered 
on Florida, where Miami, Tampa, and Jack- 
sonville were freed of ceilings recently after 
Gov. Fuller Warren had vetoed a bill which 
would have removed controls on a State-wide 
basis except for areas around military in- 
stallations. 

In Miami a typical small apartment or 
house which brought $50 monthly now is 
renting for about $65, but those which had 
hepa leased at $200 can be had for about 
$150. 

With more than 100,000 new family units 
built in Miami in the past 3 years and many 
seasonal units offered on an all-year basis 
following decontrol, the supply now exceeds 
the demand in some types of housing and 
there are quite a few vacancies. The net 
effect is to force down the rent for higher- 
priced living space. 

Higher-priced all-year apartments in Tam- 
pa which had been bringing $90 to $120 a 
month have been reduced by about 10 per- 
cent. In the medium-price bracket, from 
$50 to $90, there have been rent increases of 
about the same percentage. In the cheaper 
housing, notably housing for Negroes, there 
have been instances of rent increases of 
more than 100 percent, with rents formerly 
at $4 a week going to as much as $10. Own- 
ers of this type of housing assert that they 
went for years without any return on their 
investment while rents were frozen. 

A high level of house building in Tampa 
has helped to keep rentals down. Motor 
court building on the outskirts also has been 
very active recently, with the result that a 
price war has developed in some areas. This 
has forced down the daily cost of a “kitchen- 
ette” unit in some courts to about $1.25 per 
person from $3.50 to $7. 


“Not much change” in Tampa 


Officials of the Tampa Board of Realtors, 
on the basis of a recent survey, reported not 
much change” in the general level of rents. 
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By action of the Alabama Legislature, rent 
ceilings will end in the State May 25. Rent- 
control officials in Montgomery predicted 
that the result probably would be a number 
of upward rent adjustments ranging to 50 
percent. 

An increase in the number of rental units 
was reported in Knoxville, Chattanooga and 
some smaller communities in Tennessee, but 
spot surveys indicated an over-all rise of 6 
to 8 percent in monthly rentals. One leading 
realtor in Chattanooga estimated the rent rise 
in that city at 12 to 15 percent. There has 
been a marked increase in the amount of re- 
pair work on rental properties recently. 
High-priced units have been offered at lower 
prices. 

Landlords and tenants in Atlanta ure brac- 
ing for a fight over decontrol this month 
when a new city council takes office. The 
prospects seem to favor the tenants. Mayor 
William B. Hartsfield has been opposing all 
attempts to lift ceilings in the city. 

Atlanta has had a continued shortage of 
low-rent units. There has been no let-up in 
the demand for housing at $60 a month or 
less, but the situation has eased for houses 
and apartments at $80 or more, with slight 
declines noted last month in the rents on 
new higher-priced suites. The level of rents 
in the city rose about 4 percent in the year 
ended November 15, 

Columbus, Ga., moved into the rent de- 
control bracket last week when Gov. 
Herman Talmadge approved action of that 
city’s rent commission, Savannah has taken 
similar action to go into effect early this 
year. Decontrol also has been voted in Char- 
lotte and Asheville, N. C., and Columbia, S. C. 

Local action to lift ceilings in Savannah 
and Charlotte, however, received at least a 
temporary set-back by an adverse ruling just 
made by Ed Dupree, Acting Housing Ex- 
pediter, because deferred dates were fixed 
for decontrol in those cities, The resolution 
adopted by the governing body of Savannah 
had set February 1 as the decontrol date, 
and Charlotte had specified May 1. 

Mr. Dupree said the Housing and Rent Act 
of 1949 failed to make any provision for de- 
control by local option at a specified future 
date, but contemplated only immediate 
actions. 

It is expected that amended resolutions 
omitting the dates will be approved in the 
two cities, 


THE MIDDLE WEST 


A considerable number of decontrol ac- 
tions taken on the initiative of the Office 
of Housing Expediter and increasing num- 
bers of rent rises granted on petitions of 
landlords characterized the past year in the 
nine-State area administered as region VI, 

Region VI comprises Colorado, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, and Wyoming, and 
covers about 2,500,000 rental dwelling units. 
Nebraska and Wisconsin were in region VI, 
but Nebraska dropped controls by legislative 
action over the veto of Gov. Val Peterson, 
and Wisconsin substituted a State law last 
September. 

The decontrol actions in region VI indi- 
cated an improvement in the rental situa- 
tion in smaller communities, but conditions 
still are tight in the metropolitan districts, 
particularly with respect to medium rentals 
available to families with incomes of $50 a 
week or slightly higher, where the bulk of 
the demand is concentrated. 

Rents were officially increased in the region 
for various reasons on 25,000 apartments 
during October, the rises ranging from $6.94 
to $8.83 a month. The final figures are ex- 
pected to show 35,000 or more December in- 
creases. The Chicago Fair Rent Committee 
has an action pending in the emergency 
court of appeals for a blanket increase, 
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Farm areas not affected 


Conditions were found to be fairly quiet 
in the agricultural areas of the Midwest, 
which never felt the full force of the housing 
shortage. Few instances of use of the local 
option clause in the Federal statute have 
come up. In Ohio, ceilings still are in effect 
in Cleveland, Cincinnati, and Dayton. 

In Des Moines, the city council recently 
rejected a decontrol resolution. In St. Louis 
a movement has been started to put a decon- 
trol resolution before the city council. In 
Laramie, Wyo., such a petition recently was 
withdrawn. 

Wichita, Kans., and Blytheville, Ark., were 
freed of ceilings last week, but the full effect 
has not yet been apparent in either place. 

Continued “unprecedented” apartment 
building has eased the housing situation in 
most Indiana communities and there have 
been no general complaints of rent increases, 
Some Federal officials, however, insist that 
the situation demands more Government- 
sponsored projects. 

Bloomington, Ind., took local decontrol 
action but formal ratification in Washing- 
ton was held up because the Bloomington 
petition had set a deferred date, April 1. 


Wisconsin law debated 


Controversy has arisen over the merits of 
the Wisconsin law which replaced Federal 
ceilings, The State statute authorized rent 
increases of 15 percent for all tenants who 
had agreed to a 15-percent voluntary rise 
previously under the Federal regulations and 
permitted increases of 30 percent for families 
which had not signed such agreements, ~ 

Most landlords requested and received the 
authorized increases. Some ‘held the line 
voluntarily, however, and others decided to 
charge less than the maximum permitted 
under the law. The State CIO challenged 
the constitutionality of the State law, but 
lost the case in the Federal district court. 

Conflicting reports were heard in Topeka, 
Kans., following decontrol. Officials of a 
property owners’ group which sponsored the 
decontrol movement insisted that increases 
had been slight, but a labor-union repre- 
sentative declared that in some instances 
rents had doubled. One instance was cited 
of a monthly rate increased to $75 from $40. 

A disturbed situation was noted in Ne- 
braska, where decontrol was completed on 
November 2 with the lifting of ceilings in 
Omaha and Lincoln. Mayor Glenn Cunning- 
ham, of Omaha said tenants’ complaints re- 
cently had declined to a trickle and court 
records there showed a slight drop in evic- 
tions. 

The fair-rent committee set up by the 
Omaha real estate board asserted that these 
factors indicated a surprisingly easy adjust- 
ment to decontrol, but Mayor Cunningham 
and spokesmen for labor countered that they 
merely indicated that there is nothing the 
people can do about it. 

“I think that maybe in the spring the situ- 
ation will begin to adjust itself, but cer- 
tainly November was too early for decon- 
trol,” Mayor Cunningham commented. 

He guessed that rent increases had aver- 
aged 45 percent, 

Al Witzling, president of the Omaha Cen- 
tral Labor Union, said that the increases 
would average 50 percent. He declared that 
one reason for the dearth of complaints is 
the fear of eviction. 

Dr. Wesley Jones, who represents the 
Urban League on the Omaha fair-rent com- 
mittee, stated that the rent situation as a 
whole was fair, with increases averaging 30 
percent. Peter Marchetti, lawyer represent- 
ing the small property owners association, 
reported many large houses made available 
for rent after having been held off the mar- 
ket while controls existed. Jack Evahn, 
representing the Omaha building owners 
and managers association, estimated the 
average rent increases at 20 percent, 
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In Lincoln Joseph T. Wishart, lawyer and 
chairman of the Nebraska small property 
owners committee, estimated the average 
rise at 18 percent. 

THE WEST COAST 

On the west coast conditions generally 
were reported stabilized, with controls con- 
tinuing virtually intact. 

A considerable number of higher rents 
was noted in Spokane, Wash., after 5 months 
of decontrol. James P. Dillard, chairman of 
the Spokane rent advisory board, which rec- 
ommended the decontrol, noted in a report 
last month to Housing Expediter Tighe 
Woods that the average increase was 14.3 
percent, or about $5.25 monthly. He added 
that a few rental housing operators had 
taken advantage of the situation to put 
unreasonable increases into effect. 

He stated that there had been a large 
increase in the number of properties offered 
for rent recently, and estimated the number 
of Spokane vacant units at 1,200 to 1,500. 
One reason is the heavy postwar construc- 
tion of fairly low-priced houses, 

On the other side of the picture, Fred Sim- 
mons, who managed the Spokane area rent 
office before decontrol closed it, announced 
that he had received complaints from 100 
tenants that their rent had been increased 
38 to 53 percent. 

In the Los Angeles district rents were 
reported still “extremely tight.” Decontrol 
was authorized on December 7 in Beverly 
Hills and Ben C. Koepke, area rent director, 
said that complaints by Beverly Hills tenants 
of rent increases of as much as 275 percent 
and averaging nearly 80 percent had reached 
his office. Bitter controversy preceded de- 
control in Beverly Hills, west-end neighbor- 
hood of Los Angeles. : 

Complaints also were receiyed from Pasa- 
dena, Alhambra, Elmonte and Pomona. The 
average increase cited in the complaints, 
according to Mr. Koepke, was slightly more 
than $52, indicating that some owners were 
attempting “rent gouges” and that others 
were taking this method of trying to get rid 
of unwanted tenants. 

General Los Angeles picture 

Many modern apartments are available in 
the Los Angeles district at $75 or more a 
month, unfurnished, but hundreds of fami- 
lies are looking in vain for places at $35 to 
$70 and new arrivals are complicating the 
situation. 

A growing sentiment for decontrol was 
noted in Long Beach and some other pop- 
ulous communities near Los Angeles, where 
the housing situation has improved lately. 

Controlled rental units in the San Fran- 
cisco area show an average rate of $44.42 a 
month, compared with an average of $82.50 
for suites in new houses not under control, 
according to the Federal rent office there. 
Rent adjustments were granted in the years 
to landlords of more than 7,000 units, with 
an average increase of $8.25 a month. The 
total annual income of landlords was in- 
creased by about $695,000. All of the popu- 
lous centers near San Francisco still are 
under the rent regulations. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


In the Southwest interest has been cen- 
tered on the results of decontrol in the large 
cities of Texas. The Federal Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics reported that the index of 
rents in Houston rose 11 percent in the 3 
months which ended November 15. There 
was said to be a comparable situation in 
Dallas, Fort Worth, and San Antonio, all of 
which have been free of ceiling since Sep- 
tember 1. 

Rents for some houses in the four cities 
have been increased 10 to 15 percent, with 
isolated increases of perhaps as much as 100 
percent, according to the Houston Property 
Owners Association. The association as- 
serted, however, that these increases had 
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been largely offset by lower rents for many 
apartments. 

There have been recurrent warnings lately 
that Houston may be overbuilding so far 
as multifamily housing is concerned. A 
renter's market appears to be returning. 
There also has been a broad expansion in 
construction of houses. A further competi- 
tive factor has been the return of many 
houses to the rental market following de- 
control. 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. If I 
understand the gentleman correctly, 
under the legislation that he is propos- 
ing the landlord would have to give the 
figures justifying his request for an in- 
crease? 

Mr. JAVITS. He does now—he gives 
the figures now, sir. What I was re- 
ferring to just now was a provision in 
the law which says that in order to 
qualify for an increase the landlord must 
certify, and there are penalties for false 
certification, that he is giving and will 
continue to give the same services to the 
tenant which the tenant enjoyed on the 
rent-freeze date, whatever that is in the 
particular rent-control area. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. If we 
are to have rent control, I can see the 
justice of that, but does the gentleman 
advocate any provision being inserted in 
the law whereby the tenant would be 
required to show whether his income has 
increased, so that he might be able to 
pay more rent? 

Mr. JAVITS. I think the very funda- 
mentals of a private economy, which the 
gentleman from Michigan speaks of so 
often on this floor, would be exactly con- 
trary to an effort to require that rents 
other than for public housing should be 
established on requiring the tenant to 
show how much he could pay. 

Mr, HOFFMAN of Michigan. This is 
what I am getting at: Assuming, just 
for the sake of the argument, that the 
rents are excessive, do you see any reason 
why the landlords, being selected out as 
a class, should be required to furnish the 
tenant a part of his rent charge? Why 
should it not be furnished by the public 
generally by giving the tenant a sub- 
sidy? Why in effect make the landlord 
pay a part of the rent? 

Mr. JAVITS. We certainly made 
enough provisions in the law. I think 
we have much too liberal provisions in 
this law to see that landlords get a fair 
rental for their property. That is, if 
they endure a hardship, we haye even 
gone to the extent, which I think is too 
far, of saying if they operate at a loss 
within a certain figure of net operating 
income their rents will be increased. 
Certainly, I think much more than a rea- 
sonable balance in favor of the landlord 
is being struck between the national 
housing emergency and private owner- 
ship of rental housing. The Govern- 
ment has taken a hand in the situation 
due to the emergency. But it has not 
taken a hand, and I do not think anyone 
would be able to sustain that position, 
to the point where it has compelled the 
landlord to subsidize the tenant in order 
to meet this particular situation. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Oh, that 
is just the trouble. I have cases in my 
district where landlords are not getting 
enough rent, and the rent boards will not 
give them enough to pay for repairs, in- 
surance, and running expenses. 

Mr. JAVITS. What we are dealing 
with is the fundamental statute. We 
cannot in Congress try every case in order 
to determine whether the courts, boards, 
and machinery which we have set up are 
fairly applying the statute. I think our 
experience shows that, taking the coun- 
try over, the statute is being fairly ap- 
plied to landlords. Tenants complain 
bitterly that it is being much too fairly 
applied. If in the gentleman’s district 
there is some administrative difficulty, 
I am sure the gentleman will seek ways 
and means, either through his own in- 
fluence and prestige in this House, or 
otherwise, to show how that particular 
problem can be met. Iam talking about 
the entire law as it stands. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Iunder- 
stand that, but I have been trying to 
get a little justice for a landlord here 
and there. But the law, speaking gen- 
erally, seeks to regulate the rental in- 
come of the landlord, does it not? 

Mr, JAVITS. No. I would not say 
that. The law limits, to the standard 
which is established by the statute, the 
extent to which the landlord may increase 
his rent. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Well, 
why do you not look at the financial 
income of the tenant and see what he 
can afford to pay, while you are looking 
at the landlord’s income? 

Mr. JAVITS. The gentleman shows 
a strange inconsistency. I am sure if 
we brought any such proposition to the 
floor of the House, that incomes shall 
be shown to determine what the rental 
shall be, the gentleman would see the 
end of our society in it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
Congress has determined, in determining 
what the landlord’s income from his 
property shall be; that is why I think 
your rent control measures are going to 
be the end of our free-enterprise society. 

Mr. JAVITS. Ido not agree with the 
gentleman. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. MULTER. I do not quite gather 
the point the gentleman is trying to 
make; possibly I have not listened to 
the gentleman long enough. President 
Truman in his state of the Union mes- 
sage recommended that the Congress ex- 
tend rent control. The Banking and 
Currency Committees of the Senate and 
the House have announced that they are 
going to conduct hearings with a view 
to extending rent control. This, of 
course, does not mean that the entire 
House will go along with it if it is finally 
recommended. I believe that the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
will recommend the extension of rent 
control because it is necessary. I do 
not quite gather the point the gentle- 
man is trying to make. I think every 
man, no matter what his politics may 
be, who comes from any metropolitan . 
community, any large municipality, must 
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stand for an extension of rent control 
at this time. 

Mr. JAVITS. If the gentleman will 
permit me—the point I am making is 
that Congress should act on this ques- 
tion not on June 15, 1950, but should 
act on this question now, within the next 
30 days while State legislatures are in 
session. If Congress does not renew 
rent control promptly we could easily 
have a repetition of the situation which 
occurred just after the war when there 
was complete chaos, very damaging to 
the country’s economy. If Congress does 
not renew rent control, and I am stating 
why I believe that failure to extend Fed- 
eral rent control would be a great mis- 
take, the State legislatures, many of 
which are in session the first few months 
of the year, would have an opportunity 
to correct the situation in their own 
States. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not doubt the 
need for controls in certain areas of 
the country, but as I see it the question 
in regard to the question of Federal rent 
control is whether or not the control 
ef rents should be left to the local 
authorities. 

Mr. JAVITS. If the gentleman will 
bear with me for 1 minute I will cover 
that point. i 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Here is the question 
I wish to ask the gentleman: In the case 
of New York City which, of course, I as- 
sume needs rent control, is there not 
State machinery and municipal ma- 
chinery already set up for the control of 
rents? And, if so, why the need for 
Federal rent control? 

Mr. JAVITS. We have State machin- 
ery which is stand-by; that is, if the Fed- 
eral Government control goes off, the 
State stepsin. Our city machinery right 
now is in complete turmoil because of 
the constitutional questions involved. 

My point is that the country needs rent 
control, and the two most salient ele- 
ments of proof are first, that all the 
dwelling units we have built so far have 
not reduced the urgent need for housing. 
What causes doubling and tripling of 
occupancy? ‘The fact that the houses 
we have built in the 3 years of operation 
have not reduced the emergency need. 
Secendly, despite the provision for de- 
control that is in the law now in effect, 
relatively few States and municipalities 
have taken advantage of it. The prob- 
lem is still an urgent country-wide prob- 
lem. Finally, an unbiased survey, like 
the one made by the New York Times on 
January 1, 1950—which I am putting in 
the Recorp—demonstrates that in those 
cases where decontrol has taken place, 
rents for the people of moderate income, 
have shot inordinately upward. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from New York has 
expired. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman's 
time may be extended for five additional 
minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
and I do not like to, but I wish to know if 
we are going to continue this year the 
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practice of last, of extending time and 
extending time on these special orders? 
It interferes with others who have sub- 
sequent special orders. It happened the 
other day, and time went on for almost 
half an hour. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair will state to the gentleman that 
there are other special orders pending. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I will 
not press the objection, but I merely call 
the matter to the attention of the House, 

Mr. JAVITS. One minute will suffice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York that he may proceed for one ad- 
ditional minute? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. YATES. I may state to my friend 
from Michigan that the reason I asked 
that the gentleman’s time be extended 
was because of his graciousness in yield- 
1 to so many who wished to interrogate 

im. 


I may state to the gentleman from New 
York that in Illinois the legislature is 
not in session at this time and will not 
convene again until next year in the 
absence of a special session; and there 
will be no need for a special session un- 
less an emergency arises. I should like 
to point out to the gentleman that the 
city of Chicago set up its own rent- 
control act, but that act was declared 
unconstitutional by the Supreme Court 
of the State of Illinois. So that for the 
State of Illinois on the basis of decisions 
as they presently exist, we cannot get a 
State-wide rent-control act. Therefore, 
for the State of Illinois, and particularly 
for the city of Chicago, a need exists for 
Federal rent control. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, may I 
make this one final point and then con- 
clude. Under the pattern by which rent- 
control legislation has been brought up 
in the House before it has always been 
at the eleventh hour. This has created 
a very grave difficulty and constitutes, 
in my opinion, the nub of the problem. 
My point today is that we take it up 
immediately, early in this session, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PATMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recor in three instances and include 
certain statements and excerpts. 

Mr. BRYSON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include a 
letter he received regarding the coal 
strike and his answer thereto. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. Bryson] 
is recognized for 15 minutes. 

INDUSTRY’S SOUTHWARD MIGRATION 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, for gen- 
erations the South has been considered 
a region whose economy depends largely 
upon her agricultural products. Agri- 
culture is an ancient and honorable oc- 
cupation, but its opportunities for ex- 
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pansion are minor as compared with 
those of business and manufacturirg in- 
dustries. Consequently, many regions 
throughout the entire world are attempt- 
ing to increase their manufacturing 
facilities in an effort to improve business 
conditions and enhance prosperity. 

During the past decade, no section 
within the United States has made 
greater strides than the South in ex- 
panding manufacturing industries. In 
tobacco products, the lumber industry, 
the manufacture of chemicals and the 
production of paper and pulp the South 
has made great progress. It is the textile 
industry, however, which has done more 
than any other manufacturing industry 
to change the South into an industrial 
region. This is especially true in the 
Southeastern States. In South Caro- 
lina, the value added by manufacturing 
rose 369.3 percent from 1930 to 1947. 
This increase exceeds that of all but one 
other State in the Nation. 

In South Carolina since January of 
1945, 803 industrial plants costing more 
than $270,000,000 have been completed. 
In addition, 1,066 existing plants have 
expanded or have planned expansion 
costing in excess of $200,000,000. This 
industrial activity has created 58,000 new 
jobs and has been reflected in business 
and financial figures. Bank deposits are 
up 322 percent; the business population 
has increased 40 percent; per capita in- 
come has increased 208 percent; private 
and commercial automobile registrations 
have increased in number from 268,000 to 
408,000; and salaries and wages paid em- 
ployees engaged in manufacturing activ- 
ities have increased from $103,060,000 to 
$377,000,000. These comparisons are 
with the year 1939. Sales of insurance, 
the number of telephones in use, and the 
increases in retail sales also reflect the 
general prosperity of our State. All of 
this business activity cannot be attrib- 
uted to the expansion of the manufac- 
turing industries, but manufacturing has 
played a more important role than any- 
other single factor. 

In view of this fact, it is necessary 
to examine the factors which have 
changed the South, for many years 
purely by agricultural section, into an 
important manufacturing and industrial 
region. 

From an industrial aspect the South 
is blessed with certain natural advan- 
tages. These may be classified as geo- 
graphic, political, and social. 

The South’s geographic advantages 
are so Many and varied. Its proximity 
to natural resources is one such advan- 
tage. Industrial water sources are un- 
equalled. Long summers and mild win- 
ters keep fuel costs at a minimum. 

Perhaps the South’s greatest geo- 
grahic advantage is its ability to grow 
cotton, the world’s greatest textile fiber. 
More cotton is used than all other textile 
fibers combined, and textile manufac- 
turers have begun to take advantage of 
the cheaper transportation costs, which 
production near the source of the 
raw material allows. The textile in- 
dustry has reached such great pro- 
portions in the South that 63.1 per- 
cent of the Nation’s spinning activ- 
ity is located within a 200-mile ra- 
dius of my home. The Southeastern 
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States have become the most important 
area in the United States for textile 
manufacturing. The influence of King 
Cotton in the South’s industrial expan- 
sion cannot be overestimated. 

The political advantage of the South 
is intangible, but it cannot be disre- 
garded. Realizing that new industry 
must be attracted if the economy is to 
be expanded, the South’s legislative 
policies have consistently been favorable 
toward industry. Governmental restric- 
tions are kept at a minimum, and taxes 
are comparatively low. This policy of 
fair treatment and a minimum of inter- 
ference has become a southern char- 
acteristic, and industry has responded 
by greatly expanding its activities, 

The social factor is even more intangi- 
ble than the political, but it is perhaps 
more important as a basic reason for 
attracting industry. The social factor is 
concerned with the people and their atti- 
tudes, habits, and mode of living. These 
people are native born Americans who 
equal any people in the world in skill, 
intelligence, and general ability. Many 
have come from farms and small cities 
where a 10- or 12-hour day is not 
unusual. An 8-hour day in a factory 
seems quite reasonable to them, and 
their willingness to follow the schedule 
of work is reflected in the low record of 
turn-over and absenteeism. Further- 
more, they realize that they are well off 
and are naturally suspicious of agitators 
and trouble makers. An official of the 
Textron Manufacturing Co. has said 
that workers in plants located in the 
Carolinas outdo New England workers 
by 10 percent. The notion, long cher- 
ished in the North, that southern work- 
ers are lazy and shiftless is a myth, 
pure and simple. Industry has learned 
that the labor force in the South is co- 
operative, able, and intelligent. This 
abundant labor supply has become an 
important incentive to manufacturers 
who are seeking satisfactory locations. 
The charge that the southern labor 
force is paid starvation wages will not 
bear scrutiny. Figures belie this accu- 
sation, and manufacturers agree that it 
is efficiency, not cheapness, which is at- 
tracting industry South. 

All of these factors have combined to 
give the South low-cost production and 
to attract industry. The South has also 
learned during the past decade that it 
pays to advertise. With all of the ad- 
vantages which any section possesses, it 
can expect no results unless those ad- 
vantages are known. South Carolina 
offers an example of a State which has 
learned to make known its attractions. 

In 1945 an act was passed by the South 
Carolina General Assembly providing 
for the establishment of a research, 
planning, and development board. Nine 
objectives were listed which may be 
summed up in the last listed objective, 
which is to advance the general welfare 
of the State and the people. One spe- 
cific objective as listed in the law is “to 
promote and encourage industrial devel- 
opment, private business and commer- 
cial enterprise, agricultural production, 
transportation, the utilization and in- 
vestment of capital within the State.” 

The research, planning, and develop- 
ment board, operating under authority 
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of this act, has been an essential factor 
in South Carolina’s recent industrial ex- 
pansion. The board inaugurated an 
advertising program and carried it out 
in national magazines and newspapers, 
This advertising and publicity was for 
the purpose of attracting new industry. 
Thousands of inquiries were received, 
and numerous manufacturing concerns 
opened plants after learning of the facil- 
ities and advantages. When an inquiry 
was received the board furnished data on 
the labor supply, power, transportation, 
sites, buildings, and the other necessary 
information to meet the requirements of 
a prospective manufacturer. The board 
has been careful to consult industries 
already established and to take no action 
which would be harmful to them. In 
some cases prospective industries which 
appeared undesirable have been dis- 
couraged from locating in the State. 
Industrial expansion is desired, but not 
at the expense of those industries al- 
ready established. 

Besides the advertisements, the board 
has issued a series of valuable bulletins 
giving the physical characteristics and 
various statistics for South Carolina. 
Those publications have proved invalu- 
able to prospective manufacturers who 
are considering locating in the State. 
The board has pointed out that in South 
Carolina taxes are 10 percent cheaper 
than in any other section of the country; 
that power is 30 percent cheaper; fuel 
and heating 15 percent cheaper; and 
plant sites cheap and sometimes free. 
Together with the reasonable cost of 
labor, cheap construction costs, and 
cheap water, these factors offer a strong 
inducement for industry to locate within 
our State. 

Proximity to good markets is impor- 
tant if an industry is to prosper, and 
South Carolina has not hesitated to point 
out that markets in the South, and 
especially the Southeast, have grown 
rapidly in recent years and are at present 
growing more rapidly than in any other 
section of the country. 

It is no accident, then, that industry 
has commenced a steady migration 
southward. All businessmen admit that 
they seek a location where costs are 
lowest and profits are highest. The cot- 
ton textile industry was the first to dem- 
onstrate that conditions in the South 
are suitable for profitable manufacturing 
activities. Now other textile industries 
are beginning to follow suit, and within 
the next decade, we may see the syn- 
thetic fiber and woolen industries locat- 
ing in hospitable southern climates, 
Since the close of the war, several woolen 
and worsted plants have opened in the 
South, and the August 18, 1949, edition 
of the American Wool and Cotton Re- 
porter suggested that the woolen indus- 
try is likely to follow the cotton textile 
industry South. Granted that transpor- 
tation costs will increase for a time, the 
high caliber of labor and the favorable 
geographical conditions will offset this 
and eventually lead to lower production 
costs than is possible in other locations. 

In spite of the South’s favorable loca- 
tion and her wealth of natural resources, 
it is her people who are responsible for 
bringing about the great industrial mi- 
gration and expansion now in progress. 
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Local capital has cooperated with in- 
dustry in every respect, bringing about 
increased expansion and prosperity. 

Labor has done even more to gain the 
respect of industry and to attract still 
more manufacturers. Whenever a new 
plant has been erected, applications for 
jobs have flooded the owner. The quali- 
fications of the applicants are high, and 
their expectations of wages reasonable. 
Once on the job, they have demonstrated 
a Willingness to work, to cooperate, and 
to follow instructions. Although coop- 
erative with their employers, they are 
independent in spirit and are exceedingly 
wary of being organized or regimented 
in any way by professional organizers. 
In the State of South Carolina, 99.7 per- 
cent of the population is native-born, 
many of whom can trace their ancestry 
back to people who were in this country 
more than a century ago and in nu- 
merous cases to people who were here 
before the Revolutionary period. This 
background has instilled in the present 
generation a loyalty and a devotion to 
duty which is seldom found anywhere 
in the world. We are indeed a homo- 
geneous people. 

New industries in the South have led 
that region to a postwar growth and 
to a prosperity which would have been 
considered impossible two decades ago. 
Industry realizes that it has found a 
friend in the South. State governments 
have gone to considerable pains to keep 
industry prosperous and happy, and in 
turn industry has brought with it pros- 
perity and higher living standards for all. 
This mutual cooperation between the 
people of the South and new manufac- 
turing industries is serving both groups, 
The people understand that their great- 
est opportunity for prosperity and hap- 
piness lies in expanding industry, and 
they have made industry welcome. With 
a favorable climate, natural resources, 
an abundant supply of skilled labor, and 
generous treatment by legislative bodies, 
industries have found that great oppor- 
tunities lie below the Mason and Dixon’s 
line. Chemical plants, garment manu- 
facturers, and ceramic industries are 
following the textile companies’ lead and 
are discovering the advantages which the 
South offers. 

It is to be expected that since these ad- 
vantages are now known, industry will 
continue its expansion in the Southern 
States at an accelerated rate. Undoubt- 
edly this expansion will continue for 
many years, and it is not at all unlikely 
that the South will someday be as noted 
for her manufacturing as she has been 
noted in the past for her agriculture. 
The prophecy of a great southern orator 
shall then become a reality. He said: 

Far to the south lies the fairest and rich- 
est domain of this earth. It is the home of 
a brave and hospitable people. There is 
centered all that can please or prosper hu- 
mankind. A perfect climate, above a fertile 
soil, yields to the husbandman every prod- 
uct of the Temperate Zone. There by night 
the cotton whitens beneath the stars, and 
by day the wheat locks the sunshine in its 
bearded sheaf. In the same field the clover 
steals the fragrance of the wind, and the to- 
bacco catches the quick aroma of the rains. 
‘There are mountains stored with exhaustiess 
treasures; forests, vast and primeval, and 
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rivers that, tumbling or loitering, run wan- 
ton to the sea, Of the three essential items 
of all industries—cotton, iron, and wood— 
that region has easy control. In cotton, a 
fixed monopoly; in iron, proven supremacy; 
in timber, the reserve supply of the Repub- 
lic. From this assurcd and permanent ad- 
vantage, against which artificial conditions 
cannot much longer prevail, has grown an 
amazing system of industries. Not main- 
tained by human contrivance of tariff or cap- 
ital, afar off from the fullest and cheapest 
source of supply, but resting in divine assur- 
ance, within touch of field and mine and 
forest; not set amid costly farms from which 
competition has driven the farmer in de- 
spair, but amid cheap and sunny lands, rich 
with agriculture, to which neither season 
nor soil has set a limit; this system of in- 
dustries is mounting to a splendor that shall 
dazzle and illumine the world. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, due 

to the fact that I had an important en- 
gagement at a Government department 
downtown, I was unable to be present 
for the quorum call today. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. ENGLE 
of California), Under previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin (Mr. KEEFE] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 


THE PUBLIC HEALTH AND WELFARE 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, during my 

entire service in the Congress, now ap- 
.proaching 12 years, I have maintained 
a consuming interest in all matters af- 
fecting the public health and welfare. 
The record has been made and it will 
establish that great progress has been 
made in the control and prevention of 
disease. 
This progress has resulted from the 
combined efforts of patient, painstaking 
men and women engaged in the field of 
research and the continuous develop- 
ment and application of proven scien- 
tific and medical discoveries by the medi- 
cal profession and those engaged in the 
field of sanitary engineering and pre- 
ventive medicine. Recent mass adver- 
tising in the public press and over the 
radio causes me to wonder whether the 
American people are being taken for a 
ride. Articles have recently appeared in 
the Reader's Digest relating to various 
antihistamine cold preparations and 
with reference to certain laxatives. 
Through the advertising columns of the 
newspapers and radio air waves, alert 
manufacturers of these products are, in 
my opinion, making claims regarding the 
efficacy of these products which ought to 
receive immediate attention of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 

It can be stated authoritatively, and 
what I shall state is stated with author- 
ity, that the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration has most emphatically not en- 
dorsed any antihistamine cold prepara- 
tions. The general public, I am afraid, 
is being led to believe that the effective- 
ness of these remedies has been vouched 
5 by the Food and Drug Administra- 

on. 

To understand just what that Admin- 
istration has done about these products, 
we must understand the requirements of 
the Food and Drug and Cosmetic Act. 
The position of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration in administering the act 
must be clearly defined. All antihista- 
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mine cold preparations are new products 
under the terminology used in the drug 
section of the pure-food and drug law. 

Under the drug section of the law, new 
products may not be shipped in inter- 
state commerce until the proposed dis- 
tributor has convincing evidence, and 
filed it with the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, acting for the Federal Security 
Agency, that the new product is 
safe for use under the conditions de- 
scribed, recommended, or suggested in 
the labeling on the container containing 
the remedy. 

Antihistamic cold preparations now 
on the market have met this simple test. 
They are safe for use when taken as 
directed on the label. The Food and 
Drug Administration, therefore, have no 
alternative but to allow the new product 
applications filed with them to become 
effective. Before the Administration 
made the applications effective, it had 
before it evidence of very extensive use 
of the drug under the supervision of 
physicians. It had expressions of opin- 
ion of many of those physicians to the 
effect that, while they did not approve of 
self-medication, they conceded that in 
the dosage or frequency of use recom- 
mended these preparations were safe, 
and they would not harm the consuming 
public. The Administration had opin- 
ions, obtained on its own responsibility, 
from many experts who, again, while 
objecting to self-medication, discounted 
the likelihood of injury from the drugs 
in the doses recommended. 

Finally, in view of the millions of 
doses dispensed on prescriptions by phy- 
sicians during the past 4 years, it has 
received only a trifling number of con- 
sumer complaints. 

In this connection it might be pointed 
out that the ordinary antihistamic cold 
preparations that are now being offered 
for sale to the public generally contain 
50 percent or less of the dosage ordinarily 
prescribed by physicians heretofore. 
Thus, it is clear that under existing law 
the Pure Food and Drug Administra- 
tion—which I may say is now under at- 
tack from many sources; letters are pour- 
ing in to them from all over the coun- 
try, many of which have come to me 
individually attacking the Pure Food and 
Drug Administration because of its fail- 
ure to stop what these writers claim are 
fraudulent claims in the advertising be- 
ing made as to the effectiveness of these 
remedies. Under the law it is clear that 
the Food and Drug Administration is 
not called upon to determine the effec- 
tiveness of the drug, but is only required 
to make sure that if the drug is taken 
by the public in accordance with the dos- 
age prescribed on the label it will not 
be harmful. This has been done by the 
Pure Food and Drug Administration. 
Immediately, when these new proprie- 
tary remedies have received registration 
with the Food and Drug Administration, 
the country is flooded with a tremendous 
variety and many types of so-called anti- 
histamic cold preparations, all of which 
no doubt use one of the three basic 
drugs. 

I call your attention to some clippings 
which I casually took out of the press in 
Washington yesterday, advertising four 
of these preparations; quarter-page and 
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full-page ads. All over the Nation, and 
on national radio programs, all four of 
them are advertising, claiming that their 
specific preparation is the one that has 
been recommended by someone, I think 
the public is entitled to know the best 
authoritative information on this partic- 
ular subject. 

I am amazed, in discussing it with 
Members of Congress, how many are 
not aware of the limitations on the au- 
thority of the Pure Food and Drug Ad- 
3 to deal with this very prob- 
em. 

I want it made crystal clear that anti- 
histamic drugs have been in use for 4 
years or more as treatments for allergy 
conditions, especially hay fever. They 
have been used on doctors’ prescriptions 
8 satisfactorily for that period of 

e. 

What does the term “antihistamine” 
mean? The term “antihistamine” 
means literally “against histamine.” 
The recent medical view is that when a 
patient has hay fever, for example, the 
condition is caused by a sensitivity to 
certain outside factors such as pollen of 
various growing plants, feathers, house 
dust, animal dander, and so forth. The 
conditions caused by sensitization are 
called allergies. Among the various al- 
lergic conditions are asthma, hives, food 
sensitivity such as reactions to straw- 
berries and lobster and even to milk. 
Such substances are called allergenic. 
When the patient is exposed to the aller- 
genic substance to which he is sensitive, 
the medical theory is that these aller- 
genic substances release in the body a 
substance known as histamine. 

Antihistamines are so called because 
they appear to have the property of neu- 
tralizing the effect of histamines. They 
have been extensively and successfully 
used by doctors in relieving the acute 
symptoms of hay fever. They have not 
been so effective in relieving symptoms 
of asthma, which is usually due to an 
allergic condition. 

I want the Recorp to show clearly that 
there are three basic antihistamine 
drugs. There are at least 40 or 50 of 
these preparations which are being ad- 
vertised in the press all over the coun- 
try, but there are only three basic drugs. 
I shall not attempt to name them; the 
drug names are very technical and quite 
long, but the normal vocabulary can be 
used to describe these three drugs. One 
of them is described under its trade name 
by the pharmaceutical manufacturer as 
Trimeton; another is Neohetrymine; 
and another is called Neoantergan. 
There are three of them, and every one 
of these cold preparations that are on 
the market contain at least one of these 
basic drugs; many of them contain the 
same basic drug. It should be definitely 
known to a person when he picks up one 
of these ads and reads that it is a new 
drug—here is one, Anahist, described 
as “a new miracle drug, just discovered”; 
and there are many more just like it. 
The fact of the matter is that the word 
“Anahist” does not describe that drug 
at all; it describes the manufactur- 
er’s name given his proprietary prep- 
aration, but the drug used in that 
preparation is the drug neohetrymine, 
which is a basic drug. So I could go on 
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down 10 or 15 others and show the type 
and character of the basic drug that has 
been used. 

It should be definitely known to the 
American people that in making these 
applications to the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, the Administration in no- 
wise has endorsed the sweeping claims 
now being made for the prevention or 
cure of colds; it expressed skepticism and 
expresses that skepticism as to the abil- 
ity of these products to do what is 
claimed for them, particularly in the ad- 
vertising that is going over the radio and 
the advertising that appears in the pub- 
lic press. Here is the danger, Mr. 
Speaker: While these preparations have 
shown that they are effective in the 
treatment of allergic conditions, allergies 
causing a sniffling, I am fearful that the 
person who has a cold caused by a virus 
infection, for example, relying upon this 
advertising may resort to self-medica- 
tion in the hope that he can cure him- 
self in 20 minutes, as some of the adver- 
tising states, when there is no clinically 
established factual basis for any such 
statement. So that a person who may be 
suffering from a virus infection that is 
serious could find other complications 
developing because of his placing him- 
self under self-medication and failing to 
get the best medical advice he can to 
take care of a virus infection sometimes 
erroneously called a cold. 

The Food and Drug Administration 
concedes that in the case of some colds 
the allergic type of symptoms will be re- 
lieved. It should be noted and under- 
stood by the American people that the 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetics Act restricts 
the Administration’s authority over mis- 
representation to false and misleading 
statements appearing either on the labels 
or on the container or in the literature 
that accompanies the container. It has 
absolutely no control over the claims that 
are made by radio or in the public press. 
It has no authority whatsoever to ques- 
tion these claims that are constantly 
being made to the American people. Yet, 
Members of Congress with whom I have 
talked, and I have spoken to many, have 
asked me the question: Why does not the 
Food and Drug Administration do some- 
thing about this? People are writing to 
me and many are writing to the Pure 
Food and Drug Administration asking: 
Why does not the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration do something about it? 
The fact is that Dr. Dunbar, and the 
other faithful and splendid men in 
charge of that Administration, having 
the public interest always in mind, have 
done everything that existing law will 
permit to be done in order to protect the 
interests of the American consumer. 

My interest in this matter, may I say 
to my colleagues, is prompted by the 
fact that for a number of years I have 
tried to secure necessary and needed 
amendments to the pure food and drug 
law which would enable the Food and 
Drug Administration to give proper pro- 
tection to the American people. I have a 
resolution pending before the Rules Com- 
mittee now—it has been there for over a 
year—asking for action that would set up 
a committee of investigation on this and 
other related public-health questions 
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which will enable us to get the facts and 
thus on the basis of real facts and in- 
formation pass, if necessary, needed re- 
medial legislation. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. EVINS. I should like to com- 
mend the gentleman for his excellent ex- 
position of the authority of the Food and 
Drug Administration. It has jurisdic- 
tion, as he has so well stated, only with 
respect to labeling, whereas the Federal 
Trade Commission has jurisdiction over 
advertising, over the radio and in the 
public press. The question which the 
gentleman complains about of false ad- 
vertising may well be referred to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission for the correction 
of that advertising, but as far as correc- 
tion of what is placed on the brand 
label, or on the label, that is a matter of 
jurisdiction, as the gentleman stated, for 
the Pure Food and Drug Administration. 

Mr. KEEFE. The danger in the situa- 
tion, as the gentleman knows is this: The 
American people have been taught to 
believe they have a great protective 
agency down here known as the Food and 
Drug Administration and they have de- 
pended upon that agency to protect the 
American consumer. They do not know 
that the word “efficacy” is not found in 
the drug section of the pure food and 
drug law. That word is not there. They 
have no right to pass upon the conflict- 
ing claims as to the efficacy of these 
drugs. They can only pass upon the 
question as to whether the consumer 
who takes the remedy in the dosage rec- 
ommended on the label will be injured. 

Mr. EVINS. Would the gentleman not 
state that there should be a clear defini- 
tion of the jurisdiction as between the 
Federal Trade Commission and the 
Food and Drug Administration? 

Mr. KEEFE. I think that is very defi- 
nitely necessary. 

Mr. Speaker, the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration concedes that in the case 
of some colds the allergic type of symp- 
toms might be relieved. It should be 
known and understood by the American 
people that the Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act restricts the Administration’s 
authority over misrepresentation to 
false or misleading statements appear- 
ing on labels or in literature accompany- 
ing the package. It has no authority 
over separate advertising claims. It 
should also be borne in mind that the 
new drug section of the law does not con- 
tain the word “efficacy.” In passing on 
a new drug application therefore the 
Food and Drug Administration must 
make the application effective if it con- 
cludes that the drug is safe for use pro- 
vided it is taken in accordance with the 
directions stated on the label. If it has 
doubts as to the effectiveness of the drug 
to do the things claimed, it can only ad- 
vise the proposed distributor of its doubts 
and inform him that any such claims 
are made on the manufacturer’s own 
responsibility and will be subject to legal 
action for misbranding if they are found 
to be false or misleading. The Food 
and Drug Administration cannot insti- 
tute an action alleging misbranding in 
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the courts solely because it has a sus- 
picion that curative claims are untrue. 
It must have evidence that will convince 
courts and juries that such claims are 
false or misleading. Such evidence is 
not available with respect to antihista- 
mine cold preparations at the present 
time. The reason for this is that colds 
are due to many causes. There is medi- 
cal evidence that some are due to al- 
lergies. It is entirely probable that such 
colds will be helped by the antihistamine 
cold preparations. It may take several 
years of very comprehensive medical re- 
search and study to determine whether 
or not the claims now being made for 
these drugs are true or false. Unless or 
until convincing scientific evidence is ob- 
tained, the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion cannot undertake legal action. 

I am making this statement merely to 
answer the complaints that are being 
registered with the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, some of which have come 
to my personal attention. For several 
years I have advocated an amendment 
to the food and drug sections of existing 
law thai would require the proponent of 
a new drug, or the proponent of a new 
chemical to be introduced into the food 
supplies of the Nation, to submit con- 
vincing evidence of the effectiveness of 
the drug or the lack of toxicity occa- 
sioned by the introduction of new chemi- 
cals into the food supply, and to estab- 
lish by convincing clinical findings be- 
fore it is placed on the market for over- 
counter sale that the new drug or the 
new chemical is not only effective but 
that it will not injure the consumer. 

Mr. Speaker, I have had pending be- 
fore the Rules Committee for a con- 
siderable period of time Resolution 207 
calling for an investigation by a com- 
mittee of Congress of certain phases of 
this very important question. I trust 
that the Rules Committee will review the 
hearings already had upon the resolu- 
tion and submit it to the Congress for 
immediate action. The existing food 
and drug law administered by the Fed- 
eral Security Agency is ineffective in its 
present form. It should be amended 
and strengthened in the interests of pro- 
tecting the consuming public. In my 
opinion the administration should be 
granted the right to subpena in order to 
ascertain facts. It has no such power 
under existing law. The resolution 
which I have referred to is a step in the 
direction of securing facts upon which to 
base remedial legislation to deal with 
this ever-growing threat to public wel- 
fare and health. 

It must be definitely understood that 
in no sense do I oppose the march of 
scientific progress or the ulilization of 
the products of medical and scientific 
research and development, but I do 
feel that if the facts disclosed in such 
a fair and open hearing demonstrate 
the necessity, as I believe those facts 
will demonstrate, then the Government 
through the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration should be vested with the power 
and the right to insist that those who 
seek to put new drugs on the market or 
new chemicals into the food or phar- 
maceutical supplies of the Nation shall 
first be required to prove that they are 
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not only safe but effective in accordance 


with the claims made for them. 

I sincerely trust that this great and 
important public-health problem may be 
dealt with effectively at this session of 
the Congress. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COLMER (at the request of Mr. 
BeckwortH) was given permission to 
extend his remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
Was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recor in three instances 
and include extraneous matter. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Messrs. ABBITT, BURTON, FUGATE, 
GARY, HARDY, HARRISON, SMITH of Vir- 
ginia, and STANLEY (at the request of 
Mr. KERR), on account of official busi- 
ness, being in attendance at the inaugu- 
ration of the Governor of Virginia. 

To Mr. Sasscer (at the request of Mr. 
Bol TON of Maryland), for 1 week, on 
account of official business. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. DEANE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 2 o’clock and 28 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Thursday, January 19, 1950, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1141. A letter from the Administrator, 
General Services Administration, transmit- 
ting a report providing specified informa- 
tion on contracts negotiated for experi- 
mental, developmental, or research work or 
for the manufacture or furnishing of sup- 
plies for experimentation, development, re- 
search, or test for the period July through 
December 1949; to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments. 

1142. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report on 
Tecords and lists or schedules covering rec- 
ords proposed for disposal by certain Govern- 
ment agencies; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

1143. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting the case of Ishmael Theophilus 
Beckles, A-6752702 CR 24802, and requesting 
that it be withdrawn from those before the 
Congress and returned to the jurisdiction of 
the Department of Justice; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 1275. A bill for the 
relief of Anna Helman; with an amendment 


(Rept. No. 1489). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary, 
H. R. 4857. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Katsuko Nakahara Huntley; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1490). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GOSSETT: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 5680. A bill for the relief of Mrs, 
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Tsuneko Shimokawa Guenther; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 1491). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House, 

Mr. GOSSETT: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 5704. A bill for the relief of 
Janis Shimada; with an amendment (Rept. 
No, 1492). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. GOSSETT: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 6282. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Eivor Anne-Britt Jedlund; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1493). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
House Joint Resolution 299. Joint resolu- 
tion to provide unrestricted entry privileges 
for Sister Elizabeth Kenny; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1494), Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. KEE: 

H. R. 6834. A bill to promote the foreign 
policy of the United States and to authorize 
participation in a cooperative endeavor for 
assisting in the development of economically 
underdeveloped areas of the world; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HERTER: 

H. R. 6835. A bill to promote the foreign 
policy of the United States and to authorize 
participation in a cooperative endeavor for 
assisting in the development of economically 
underdeveloped areas of the world; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BOGGS of Delaware: 

H. R. 6836. A bill to repeal the prohibi- 
tion against the filling of a vacancy in the 
office of district judge for the district cf 
Delaware; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BYRNE of New York: 

H. R. 6837. A bill to amend an act entitled 
“An act to establish a uniform system of 
bankruptcy throughout the United States,” 
approved July 1, 1898, and acts amendatory 
and supplementary thereto; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CARROLL: 

H.R. 6838. A bill to change the name of 
the Cherry Creek Dam in Arapahoe County, 
Colo., to the Lawrence Lewis Dam; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: 

H. R. 6839. A bill to appropriate funds for 
the construction of the Tennessee-Tombig- 
bee inland waterway; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

By Mr. ENGLE of California: 

H. R. 6840. A bill to provide for the coin- 
age of a 714-cent piece; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. McCONNELL: 

H. R. 6841. A biil to establish a Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Commission and to aid in 
eliminating discrimination in employment 
because of race, creed, or color; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

H. R. 6842. A bill to repeal the taxes on 
telephone, telegraph, radio, and cable facil- 
ities and on transportation of persons and 
property; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. PASSMAN: 

H.R. 6843. A bill declaring Little River, 
La Salle and Catahoula Parishes, La., to be 
a nonnavigable waterway; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. REDDEN: 

H. R. 6844. A bill to provide for the con- 
tinued construction of the Blue Ridge Park- 
way motor road between the Shenandoah 
National Park, Va., and Asheville, N. C.; to 
the Committee on Public Lands, 
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By Mr. RHODES: 

H. R. 6845. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to reclassify the salaries of post- 
masters, officers, and employees of the postal 
service; to establish uniform procedures for 
computing compensation; and for other pur- 
poses,” approved July 6, 1945; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mrs. ST. GEORGE: 5 

H. R. 6846. A bill to provide for a prelimi- 
nary survey of the mouth of the Sparkill 
Creek and the immediate area of the Hudson 
River thereto; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. WALSH: 

H. R. 6847. A bill to improve the Govern- 
ment service; to facilitate the transfer, re- 
instatement, and promotion of career em- 
ployees; and to effect economies in the Fed- 
eral pay roll; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. FRAZIER: 

H. R. 6848. A bill to authorize the courts 
to impose either a fine or imprisonment, or 
both, for certain offenses; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr, PRIEST: 

H. Con. Res. 176. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of the hearings relative to the national health 
plan for the use of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

By Mr. LEMKE: 

H. Res. 429. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of the bill S. 938; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

H. Res. 430. Resolution providing additional 
compensation for the bookkeeper-cashier of 
the House stationery room; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 

H. Res. 431. Resolution providing for the 
employment of a laborer for the joint record- 
ing facility; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXI, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. COX: 

H. R. 6849. A bill for the relief of Harmon 

L. Adams; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee: 

H. R. 6850. A bill for the relief of Lt. Col: 
F. A. Ferguson; to the Committee.on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

H. R. 6851. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Rosa Bardales Arias; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

H. R. €852. A bill for the relief of Mrs. La- 
— 85 Salibi; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mrs. NORTON: 

H. R. 6853. A bill for the relief of Leon D. 
Cotomatos; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: 

H. R. 6854. A bill for the relief of Joseph J. 
O'Loughlin; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mrs. ST. GEORGE: 

H. R. 6855. A bill for the relief of Julian 

Kania; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SASSCER: 

H. R. 6856. A bill for the relief of Elisabeth 
Marguerite Post; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1692. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Fort 
Worth Bar Association, Fort Worth, Tex., re- 
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questing support and enactment of- House 
bill 4446, the Administrative Practitioners 
Act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1693. Also, petition of Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y., containing the signatures of 
1,650 students, issued by the Cornell coalition 
committee for the NAACP civil-rights crusade 
requesting enactment of the President’s 
civil-rights program; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


SENATE 


TuourspDAy, JANUARY 19, 1950 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, January 
- 4, 1950) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock merid- 
ian, on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, as in reverence we 
hallow Thy name, so may we hallow our 
own, keeping our honor bright, our 
hearts pure, our ideals untarnished, and 
our devotion to the Nation’s weal high 
and true. Amid the tensions of these 
terrific days we seek in Thy presence 
a saving experience of inner quiet and 
certainty. Unworthy though we are, 
Thou hast made us keepers of the holy 
flame of freedom the fathers kindled 
with their lives. 

We would be Thy ministers of abiding 
peace. Make us true servants of the 
common good and forerunners of Thy 
kingdom’s coming. In the Redeemer’s 
name. Amen. i 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Lucas, and by unan- 
imous consent, the reading of the Jour- 
nal of the proceedings of Wednesday, 
January 18, 1950, was dispensed with. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
a nomination was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. LUCAS. I suggest the absence of 
@ quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Green McCarthy 
Anderson Gurney McClellan 
Benton Hayden McFarland 
Brewster Hendrickson McKellar 
Bricker Hill McMahon 
Bridges Hoey Magnuson 
Butler Holland Malone 
Byrd Humphrey Martin 
Cain Bunt Maybank 
Capehart Ives Millikin 
Cordon Jenner - Murray 
Darby Johnson, Colo. Myers 
Donnell n, Tex. Neely 
Douglas Johnston, S. C. O'Conor 
Downey Kefauver O'Mahoney 
Dworshak Kem Robertson 
Eastland Kilgore Russell 
Ecton Knowland Saltonstall 
Ellender Langer Schoeppel 
Flanders Leahy Smith, Maine 
ar Lehman Smith, N. J. 
Fulbright Lodge Sparkman 
George Long Taft 
Gillette Lucas Taylor 
Graham McCarran Thomas, Okla, 
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Thomas, Utah Tydings Williams 
Thye Vandenberg Withers 
Tobey Watkins Young 


Mr: MYERS. I announce that the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. CHAPMAN], 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez], and the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. STENNIS] are absent on official 
business as members of a subcommittee 
of the Committee on Public Works, hold- 
ing hearings on various flood-control and 
public-works projects in the State of New 
Mexico. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. CON- 
NALLY], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr, 
Kerr], and the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
PEPPER] are absent on important public 
business. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 


the Senator from Michigan [Mr, Frercu- 


son], the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. Morprl, and the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. WHERrRY] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. HickEen- 
LOOPER] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
and the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Wier] are absent on Official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I desire 
to obtain the floor to discuss the bill 
which is the unfinished business, and 
the motion of the Senator from Wash- 
ington {Mr. Carn] to displace it. I have 
no desire, however, to interfere with Sen- 
ators who desire to place routine mat- 
ters in the RECORD, 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for an insertion 
in the RECORD? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Arizona yield to the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. - 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chai 
feels that if one Senator is going to place 
a routine matter in the Recorp, all Sena- 
tors who wish to do so should be given 

the opportunity to do so at this time. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Senators may 
introduce bills and joint resolutions, pre- 
sent petitions and memorials, and sub- 
mit routine matters for the Recorp, with- 
out debate, and without taking the Sena- 
tor from Arizona from the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

PETITION 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
presented a resolution of the House of 
Representatives of the State of South 
Carolina, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, as 
follows: 


House resolution memorializing the Con- 
gress of the United States to enact certain 
legislation now pending in order to effect 
an increase in the retirement pay of all 
railroad employees 
Whereas the retirement pay for railroad 

employees in this country has been so meager 


in the past that it has been necessary for 


many railroad engineers, conductors, and 
other employees of this country’s vast rail- 
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road system to work beyond the age at which 
they are eligible to retire; and 

Whereas many of these employees are 
engineers and conductors engaged in oper- 
ating high-powered Diesel trains; and 

Whereas the operation of such high-pow- 
ered trains by employees of over 70 years of 
age bas and will greatly increase the safety 
hazards of modern railroad trains; and 

Whereas there is now pending by the Con- 
gress of the United States of America a bill 
authored by the Honorable JoHN L. McMIL- 
LAN, Member of Congress from the Sixth Dis- 
trict of the State of South Carolina, providing 
for a 20-percent increase in retirement pay 
for all railroad employees; and 

Whereas the necessary cost of such pay in- 
crease will be borne by the employee and em- 
ployer without cost to the taxpayers of this 
country: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives, 
That the Congress of the United States be, 
and it is hereby, memorialized to enact the 
MeMillan bill or such other legislation as will 
result in an increase in retirement pay for 
the railroad employees of this country; be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the Members of the House of 
Representatives and to the Members of the 
United States Senate from South Carolina, 


PROHIBITION OF LIQUOR ADVERTISING— 
PETITION 


Mr. MCCARTHY. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference, and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the ReEcorD, a letter in the nature of a 
petition signed by Mrs. Grace Outcelt 
and Graham Outcelt of Viroqua, Wis., 
praying for the enactment of legislation 
to prohibit the advertising of liquor over 
the radio. 

There being no objection, the petition 
was referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, and or- 
age to be printed in the RECORD, as fol- 
ows: 

VIROQUA, WIS., January 11, 1950. 
Senator JOSEPH MCCARTHY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR MCCARTHY: Would you kindly 
consider us as sincere supporters of the Lan- 
ger-Bryson bill to prohibit liquor advertis- 
ing on the radio? 

We would be grateful indeed if this bill 
passes so radios could be used for the better- 
ment of American homes, instead of another 
means of helping the liquor trafic. 

Please insert this in the CONGRESSIONAL 


Yours for a Christian America. 


EXTENSION OF OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS 
BENEFITS TO FARMERS 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference, and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the ReEcorb, resolutions adopted by the 
National Grange, at Sacramento, Calif., 
and the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, at Chicago, Ill., favoring the enact- 
ment of legislation to extend old-age and 
survivors benefits to farmers. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

TEXT OF NATIONAL GRANGE RESOLUTION ON 
EXTENSION OF OASI COVERAGE TO AGRICULTURE 
ADOPTED AT THE ANNUAL CONVENTION, SACRA- 
MENTO, CALIF., NOVEMBER 16-26, 1949 
We have considered the report of the In- 

terim Committee on Social Security ap- 

pointed pursuant to resolution adopted at the 
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Eighty-second session and endorse that sec- 
tion of the national master’s address, Social 
Security for Farmers, and recommend the 
adoption of the following resolution: 

“Whereas (1) the old-age assistance pro- 
gram is a heavy financial burden in many 
States and will become increasingly so, and 
(2) the old-age and survivors insurance 
program is a plan whereby each worker dur- 
ing his working years must help to pay for 
the survivorship and retirement benefits; and 

“Whereas (1) the old-age and survivors 
insurance program has not been extended to 
farm people, and (2) many difficult problems 
will be encountered in its extension to farm 
people: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, (1) That we favor extension of 
coverage to farm people on a trial basis work- 
ing toward the perfection of a practical plan, 
(2) that coverage be extended to farm people 
in those States adopting appropriate legis- 
lation, (3) that the executive committee be 
authorized to advocate the Grange stand 
favoring general coverage of farm people if it 
is satisfied that the plan proposed is work- 
able.” 


TEXT OF AMERICAN FARM EUREAU FEDERATION 
RESOLUTION ON EXTENSION OF OASI COVERAGE 
TO AGRICULTURE ADOPTED AT THE ANNUAL CON- 
VENTION, CHICAGO, ILL., DECEMBER 15, 1949 
The Federal old-age and survivors insur- 

ance program under the Social Security Act 

provides a type of assistance which has be- 
come accepted as an integral part of our eco- 
nomic system. However, the total of direct 


payments by Federal and State governments 


to needy aged persons is constantly increas- 
ing. This trend must be changed by extend- 
ing old-age insurance coverage and by estab- 
lishing insurance benefits on at least a mini- 
mum subsistence level. Employees of general 
agricultural organizations should be covered. 
Farm labor should also be covered, If the 
extension is provided by law to include self- 
employed other than farmers, and is proved 
feasible and administratively practical, then 
careful consideration should be given by 
State and county farm bureaus to the ques- 
tion of the coverage of farm operators under 
the old-age and survivors insurance program. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
Was submitted: 


By Mr. GILLETTE, from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry: 

S. Res. 198. Resolution increasing the limit 
of expenditures by the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry in its investigation of 
matters relating to crop production; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 1233); and, under 
the rule, referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration. 


REPORT OF PERSONNEL AND FUNDS BY 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC 
WELFARE 


Pursuant to Senate Resolution 123, 
Eightieth Congress, first session, the fol- 
lowing report was received by the Secre- 
tary of the Senate: 


JANUARY 13, 1950. 
REPORT or COMMITTEE on LAEOR AND PUBLIC 
WELFARE 
'To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 123, Eightieth Congress, 
first session, submits the following report 
showing the name, profession, and total 
salary of each person employed by it and its 
subcommittees for the period from July 1 
to December 31, 1949, together with the 


funds available to and expended by it and its 


subcommittees: 
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Rate of | ‘Total 
Name and profession l salary 
salary received 
Earl B. Wixcey, clerk_........-...- 10, 846. 0088, 250. 98 
Philip R. Rodgers, assistant clerk... | 10,846. 00| 5, 250. 08 
Vivien Harman, clerical assistant - 5, 3 


Crawford C, Heerlein, clerical as- 
SOCAN E E T AAE EEST 5, 284. 12 
Paul Sample, clerical assistant 5, 284. 12| 2, 558. 16 
Marguerite Yost, clerical assistant. . 3,719. 87| 1, 800. 84 
Herman Lazarus, professional staff 

10, 846. 00) 5, 250. 98 


10, 846. 00 5, 250. 98 
10, 846. 00 5, 250. 98 
10, 846. 00 5, 250. 98 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditure: Jan. 1 to Dee. 31,1949. $20, 000. 00 
Amount expended: 


Jan. 1 to June 30, 1949. $7, 406. 84 
July 1 to Dec, 31, 1949 3, 879. 57 
—— 11, 6. 41 
Balance unexpended............-...... 8. 713. 50 
— — 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON HEALTH 
Funds authorized or appropriated for sub- 
committee expenditure: Jan, 1 to Dee. 31, 
De DE aie ae ete ree De ON ORES, 10, 000. 00 
Amount expended: 
Jan. 1 to June 30, 1949. - None 
July 1 to Dee, 31, 1949. $150. 00 
150, 00 
Balance unexpended.._..........----.. 9, 850. 00 


ELBERT D. THOMAS, 
Chairman, 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. HENDRICKSON: 

S. 2896. A bill for the relief of Vito Martell; 

to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KILGORE: 

S. 2897. A bill for the relief of Hyman D. 
Langer, his wife and daughter; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

(Mr. McCLELLAN introduced Senate bill 
2898, to amend the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1946 to provide for more effective 
evaluation of the fiscal requirements of the 
executive agencies of the Government of the 
United States, which was referred to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments, and appears under a separate 
heading.) 3 

By Mr. CORDON (for Mr. MORSE): 

S. 2899. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
Veich, also known as Guiseppe Veic; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(Mr. FREAR introduced Senate bill 2900, 
to authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces 
in commemoration of the three hundredth 
anniversary of the settlement of New Castle, 
Del., which was referred to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, and appears under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KEM: 

S. J. Res. 147. Joint resolution giving the 
consent of Congress to an agreement between 
the State of Missouri and the State of Kansas 
establishing a boundary between said States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


COMMEMORATION OF THREE HUNDREDTH 


ANNIVERSARY OF SETTLEMENT OF NEW 
CASTLE, DEL. 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a bill to 
authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces 
in commemoration of the three hun- 
dredth anniversary of the settlement of 


New Castle, Del., and I ask unanimous - 


consent that an explanatory statement 
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of the bill, prepared by me, be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred, 
and, without objection, the statement 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2900) to authorize the 
coinage of 50-cent pieces in commemo- 
ration of the three hundredth anniver- 
sary of the settlement of New Castle, Del., 
introduced by Mr. FREAR, was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

The statement presented by Mr. FREAR 
is as follows: 


The General Assembly of Delaware, at its 
1949 regular session, authorized the appoint- 
ment by the Governor of a State commission 
to prepare a fitting commemoration, in 1951, 
of the tercentenary of the first permanent 
settlement by the Dutch on the Delaware 
River. 

This settlement, made in the summer of 
1651 at the site of New Castle and called Fort 
Casimir, later New Amstel (and finally, under 
the English, New Castle), served as the Dutch 
capital on the river. 

Here (between 1651 and 1664) citizens of 
the Dutch Republic of that day claimed the 
rights and freedoms that were theirs in the 
homeland, and here were first established the 
free institutions that gave opportunity for 
the spirit and practice of self-government. 
The first town meetings on the Delaware were 
called together here to form ordinances for 
their own government; the people were given 
a voice in the election of their own local 
officers, and here the first courts of justice 
were established from which, in unbroken 
sequence, Delaware’s present system of jus- 
tice is derived. 

From these Dutch people and these insti- 
tutions—by infusion and growth among the 
people of other nations who followed as 
settlers on the Delaware—stemmed directly 
the generations who envisaged and fought 
for American independence that gave leaders 
to the formation of the Union and made 
Delaware the first State to ratify the Federal 
Constitution. 

In the mellow old town of New Castle, her- 
itage from the days of its founding by the 
Dutch is still manifest. The plan of the 
town with its strand by the river, its central 
green and surrounding streets, is unchanged, 
and direct descendants of the Dutch found- 
ers still live on the streets near the green, as 
well as throughout the State and the United 
States. 

Because the town, that in the Dutch pe- 


` riod was the cradle of self-government on 


the Delaware, became the capital of the 
colony and of the early State of Delaware— 
one of the 13 to form the Union—it is the 
authentic symbol as well as one of the few 
surviving unspoiled monuments of American 
beginnings. 

It is with this high justification that the 
Dutch Tercentenary Commission of Delaware 
calls the attention of this Nation and of 
other nations to the celebration of the found- 
ing of New Castle to be held June 16, 1951. 

I feel, Mr. President, that the approval by 
Congress for the authorization of a com- 
memorative coin is amply justified in order 
to more fittingly observe this memorable 
occasion. 


ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL FOR COMMIT-. 
TEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah submitted the 
following resolution (S. Res. 215), which 
was referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare is authorized, until oth- 
erwise provided by law, to employ one ana- 
lyst and one additional clerical assistant to 
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be paid from the contingent fund of the 
Senate at rates of compensation to be fixed 
by the chairman in accordance with section 
202 (3) of the Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1946 and the provisions of Public Law 4, 
Eightieth Congress, approved February 19, 
1947. 


MEMBERS OF BOARD OF VISITORS TO 
COAST GUARD AND MERCHANT MARINE 
ACADEMIES 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I wish to announce that I have ap- 
pointed the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. McManHon] and the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] as members of 
the Board of Visitors to the United States 
Coast Guard Academy. 

I have also appointed to the Board of 
Visitors to the United States Merchant 
Marine Academy the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. O’Conor] and the Sena- 
tor from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART]. 


HAPPENINGS IN WASHINGTON—BROAD- 
CASTS BY SENATOR MARTIN 


[Mr. MARTIN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp two broadcasts 
by him under the headline “Happenings in 
Washington,” on December 19, 1949, and Jan- 
uary 2, 1950, respectively, which appear in 

the Appendix.] 


A SUGGESTION FOR REDUCING FEDERAL 
SPENDING—EDITORIAL FROM SAN 
DIEGO JOURNAL 
Mr. BYRD asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Record an editorial sug- 

gesting a method of cutting Federal spend- 
ing, published in the San Diego Journal of 

January 7, 1950, which appears in the Ap- 

pendix.] 


FEDERAL SPENDING FACTS 


[Mr. BRIDGES asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a review of 
the President’s budget for fiscal year 1951, 
prepared by Alvin A, Burger, director of re- 
search of the council of State chambers of 
commerce, which appears in the Appendix.] 


TRUMAN'S BUDGET—EDITORIAL FROM 
THE UNIONTOWN (PA.) EVENING 
STANDARD 


[Mr. MARTIN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record an editorial en- 
titled “Truman’s Budget,” published in the 
Uniontown (Pa.) Evening Standard of Janu- 
ary 10, 1950, which appears in the Appendix.] 


SHOULD FARMERS GET FEDERAL PEN- 
SIONS?—EDITORIAL FROM THE DES 
MOINES SUNDAY REGISTER 


[Mr. GILLETTE asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Should Farmers Get Federal Pen- 
sions?”, published in the Des Moines Sunday 
Register of January 8, 1950, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


NONAGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT IN 
NORTH DAKOTA 


[Mr. LANGER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a letter from 
William R. Waind, cooperating representa- 
tive, North Dakota State Employment Service 
and North Dakota Unemployment Compen- 
sation Division, together with an analysis 
and table dealing with the nonagricultural 
employment situation in North Dakota, 
which appear in the Appendix.] 


FARM RENTERS—LETTER FROM MRS. 
FRANK BOHN 


[Mr. LANGER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a letter addressed 
to him by Mrs. Frank Bohn, of Hannah, 
N. Dak., dated January 2, 1950, dealing with 
the subject of farm renters, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 
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BILLS ENDANGER FARM RADIOS—EDI- 
TORIAL FROM THE NATIONAL LIVE 
STOCK PRODUCER 
[Mr. ANDERSON asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Rrecorp an editorial 

entitled “Bills Endanger Farm Radios,” 
published in the National Live Stock Pro- 
ducer, which appears in the Appendix.] 


SAVINGS EFFECTED IN THE GOVERN- 
MENT—STATEMENT BY SENATOR 
McCLELLAN 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recor a statement 
which I have issued today, as chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments, pointing 
out that more than $1,500,000 in direct 
savings have been effected by reason of 
the activities of the committee and its 
staff in pointing out and eliminating 
many useless forms that were in use in 
the various agencies of executive 
branches of the Government, and also 


by reason of the elimination of many 


useless reports which it had been the 
practice to make heretofore. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR JOHN L. M’CLELLAN, 
CHAIRMAN, SENATE COMMITTEE ON EXPENDI- 
TURES IN THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 
Senator JOHN L. McOLELLAN, chairman of 

the Senate Committee on Expenditurer in 
the Executive Departments, stated today that 
as a result of studies initiated by the com- 
mittee staff more than 2 years ago, savings 
running into several millions of dollars have 
been effectuated in the Government in 
eliminating unnecessary forms and reports. 

The Comptroller General, Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, and the Secretary of 
the Treasury, in nse to a request from 
this committee entered into a joint agree- 
ment about 2 years ago for the development 
of a cooperative program designed to in- 
tegrate budgeting, accounting, and financial 
reporting throughout the Federal Govern- 
ment on a simplified and consolidated basis, 
As a direct result of this action, an Account- 
ing Systems Division was created in the 
General Accounting Office and a program 
initiated under which reports and existing 
financial procedures were reviewed by the 
affected agencies with the objective of 
eliminating useless reports and nonproduc- 
tive operating procedures. 

Joint survey and review committees were 
established under the direction of the Ac- 
counting Systems Division, each specializing 
in designated fields of endeavor. Following 
recommendations made by these special com- 
mittees, specific improvements in public ad- 
ministration were effectuated, and simplified 
voucher payment and collection procedures 
have eliminated duplicate handling of docu- 
ments to Washington. 

The staff of the Senate Committee on Ex- 
penditures has worked in close cooperation 
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with representatives of the General Account- 
ing Office, the Bureau of the Budget, and the 
Department of the Treasury in effectuating 
new accounting systems and adopting new 
processes of installation in many agencies 
employing the accrual system of account 
keeping, the application of comprehensive 
and site audit procedures, and the develop- 
ment of property accounting under the Fed- 
eral Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949. 

A summation of accomplishments under 
this program reveals that from a detailed 
analysis of 47 outstanding forms and proce- 
dure cases a total of 362 forms were abolish- 
ed, and 86 improved forms substituted there- 
for, with a number of special cases further 
reducing the documentation to an even 
greater degree. Savings as a direct result 
of this activity on the part of the staff of the 
Senate Committee on Expenditures will, 
when fully activated, probably total be- 
tween two and three millions of dollars, and 
additional economies will develop as the 
program progresses. 

Savings already effectuated, directly attrib- 
utable to this program, include (1) the 
abolition of 11 positions in the Depart- 
ment of Justice which carried an annual 
pay roll of $33,000, and net savings in printing 
attributable to the abolition of such posi- 
tions of about 85,000; (2) initial equipment 
orders canceled in the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration totaling $888,000, through improve- 
ments in present systems and the proposed 
installation of more efficient methods; and, 
(3) the elimination of 450 additional em- 
ployees who were scheduled to have been 
added to the Federal pay roll to process sys- 
tems and forms now eliminated, aggregating 
a total pay roll estimated at $701,500. There- 
fore, a direct annual saving of $1,636,500 can 
be attributed to these efforts to date. 

In addition to the forms abolished appro- 
priate administrative reporting forms are be- 
ing substituted for standard Forms 1116, 
1117, and 1118 which will when fully effectu- 
ated bring about additional savings, which 
cannot be accurately estimated at this time. 
Nor can an accurate estimate be made of 
savings effectuated through time spent by 
innumerable employees formerly assigned to 
the compilation of these and many other 
similar useless and duplicating reports. 


NEW ENGLAND BITUMINOUS COAL 
RECEIPTS 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have placed in 
the Recor a table showing the bitumi- 
nous coal receipts in New England for 
the calendar years 1939 to 1949, inclu- 
sive. The table shows that the receipts 
in 1849 were about half what they had 
been in previous years. I am also in- 
formed that receipts of anthracite are 
away down, and that if the weather turns 
cold the supply will become dangerously 
low in 3 or 4 days, 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


New England bituminous coal receipts for calendar years 1939 to 1949, inclusive, all net tons 


Northern | Total tide- 


Grand 
total 


Per- 
cent 


Hampton 
Y Philadel 
car hiladel- 
hia, and | Ports 
altimore 
11, 611, 505 }.......... 
12, 412, 576 
960, 468, 
8,158,979 | 3, 567, 590 
6, 909, 577 | 5, 625, 000 
10, 009, 578 002, 
9, 381,301 | 3, 736, 171 
8, 804,120 | 3,245, 344 
11,983,934 | 1,402, 
12, 523,069 | 1, 101, 321 
6, 013, 407 55, 80: 


11, 611, 595 71.5 | 4,626,388 28.5 16, 237,983 
12, 412, 576 71.7 | 4, 801, 765 28.3 | 17,304,341 
2, 428, 504 64.7 | 7,322, 890 85.3 20,751,184 
50 11, 678, 205 50 23, 404, 774 

54.6 | 10,521, 065, 45.4 23, 145,642 

58.7 | 9, 857,815 41.3 | 23, 870, 299 

62.5 | 7,878, 035 87.5 | 20, 995, 507 

63.5 | 6,667, 385 36.5 | 18,726, 849 

13, 388, 213 66.5 | 6,714, 33.5 | 20,101, 108 
13, 624, 390 66.6 | 6,731, 500 33.4 | 20, 355, 050 
6, 867, 977 65 4, 382, 565 35 11, 250, 542 
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GOVERNOR ODRISCOLL’S INAUGURA- 
TION—EDITORIAL FROM THE NEW 
YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I had the privilege on Tuesday last 
of attending the inaugural ceremonies of 
Gov. Alfred E. Driscoll, of New Jersey, 
who for the first time in the history of 
New Jersey and under our new State 
constitution was reelected governor for a 
second consecutive term. 

My distinguished colleague IMr. 
HENDRICKSON], yesterday inserted in the 
Record, Governor Driscoll’s outstanding 
inaugural address. I am glad to join 
with my colleague in urging the Mem- 
bers of the Senate to study the important 
suggestions the Governor makes. 

There appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune this morning, an edi- 
torial entitled “Governor Driscoll's In- 
auguration,” and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial may be inserted 
in the Recorp at this point in my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GOVERNOR DRISCOLL’S INAUGURATION 

For the first time in New Jersey’s history a 
governor has succeeded himself; and it seems 
a good omen that the new constitutional 
provision should permit the continuance of a 
regime as enlightened and promising as Gov- 
ernor Driscoll’s. In his address at Trenton 
on Tuesday, Mr. Driscoll summed up the 
philosophy which has guided him through 
many reforms and improvements in State 
administration and on the basis of which 
he hopes for further improvements in the 
term ahead. He spoke of an orderly Federal 
system, with government close to the people, 
prudently managed; of government strong 
enough and courageous enough to pioneer 
with the times, promoting the general wel- 
fare in the service of all its people. Mr. 
Driscoll made it plain that the fight against 
excessive centralization and power in the 
Central Government can be successfully 
waged only if the States are alert and vigor- 
ous in meeting the people’s needs. Such a 
measure as a tri-State water authority, which 
he called for in his program, is a clear ex- 
ample of what States can accomplish by 
their own exertions and by cooperation 
among them. 

Governor Driscoll won reelection in a year 
that was marked by many defeats and dis- 
appointments for Republicans. His victory 
was a proof that an administration which 
gets close to the people, showing itself con- 
cerned with their problems and vigilant in 
advancing their interests, does not have to 
be extravagant or demagogic in order to win 
the voters’ approval. In wishing the Gover- 
nor good luck for his second term, we hope 
that his success will be a harbinger of many 
similar Republican victories, 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I also ask 
unanimous consent, Mr. President, to 
have printed in the Recorp at this point 
an editorial entitled “Mr. Driscoll’s 
Aims,” published in the Newark Evening 
News of January 18, 1950, and an edito- 
rial entitled “States Must Lead Fight 
Against Centralized Power,” published in 
the Philadelphia Inquirer of January 18, 
1950. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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[From the Newark Evening News of January 
2 18, 1950 


MR. DRISCOLL’S AIMS 


In beginning his second term at Trenton, 
Governor Driscoll realistically outlines as the 
first order of business the completion of tasks 
begun during his first. 

Aside from water-supply development on a 
moderate scale and highway expansion under 
the new turnpike authority, Mr. Driscoll 
launches no large new State projects. His is 
a message designed to fit the public mcod 
and, equally important, the public purse, 
Essentially the admonition he addressed to 
the legislature is: Hold that spending line. 

This does not mean, as special pleaders 
would have us believe, the end of progress at 
Trenton. Far from it. 

“The social cost of slums and the need for 
slum clearance is just as great as ever,” says 
Mr. Driscoll. A stand-by residential rent law, 
in event the Federal act expires, is high on 
the Governor’s list. The need for such pro- 
tection is demonstrated by the analysis of 
National Housing Expediter Woods. He has 
shown that decontrol in six large cities was 
followed by rent increases ranging from a 
moderate 16.2 percent to as much as 41.3 
percent. 

Still in the field of housing, Mr. Driscoll 
calls for creation of a State building codes 
commission. Its duty would be to dispel 
existing confusion caused by 179 different 
municipal codes, most of them over age, and 
nearly all helping to stifle low-cost housing. 

Mr. Driscoll reveals plans for better cor- 
relation of welfare services under State con- 
trel, the elimination of inequities in the 
workmen's compensation act, a more com- 
prehensive minimum-wage law, and in- 
creased sickness and unemployment benefits 
“if our insurance programs are to accomplish 
their purpose.” All these suggest that, under 
a hold-the-line policy, government does not 
stand still. 

A State water authority to complete the 
modest Delaware and Raritan supply project 
is suggested by the Governor. If the legis- 
lature assents, he believes it should be au- 
thorized to develop new sources of supply. 
There is no recommendation that this new 
creation should replace any of the numerous 
water agencies now at large. Indeed, Mr. 
Driséoli proposes, in addition, a tri-State 
water authority to negotiate with New York 
and Pennsylvania on allocation of Delaware 
River water among the three States. In 
view of the trend toward consolidation at 
Trenton, the question arises as to whether or 
not one water authority, in good working 
order, couldn’t prevent diffusion of effort 
which these projected and present agencies 
seem to imply. 

Mr. Driscoll reminds us that the State’s 
tax and revenue problem will be under con- 
tinuing study. Recommended reading for 
the students, we suggest, are the income-tax 
returns in New York State which have hit, 
in 9 months at the new rates, an astronomi- 
cal $202,764,000 on personal incomes. It is 
satisfying to note that Mr. Driscoll also 
recommends an extension of the tax-revenue 
inquiry to municipal governments. 

The question of regulation of giant trucks 
is discussed and Mr. Driscoll, as have other 
highway users, sees a need for uniform regu- 
lations in this field. The hard question of 
higher fees for giant interstate carriers is not 
mentioned, possibly on the score that this 
phase of the matter should await proper 
integration with the general revenue 
problem. 

There is another phase of the Governor’s 
message, national in tone, which obviously is 
for more than local consumption. Here Mr. 
Driscoll cites the Hoover report to support 
his own apprehension of big government, and 
he restates his demand for reallocation of 
taxing powers to obviate the necessity for 
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gigantic Federal grants-in-aid. Attendant 
evils of this system, as the Governor sees 
them, are unnecessarily high administrative 
costs and abnormally high Federal taxes. 
Worse, he thinks, it is a system which breeds 
a centralization of government he deplores. 
In a word, the Governor would substitute for 
big government responsive, serviceable State 
governments and interstate cooperation in 
problems mutually affecting neighbor States. 

If the Republican Party, in a continuing 
search for a new set of principles to guide it, 
wants the Driscoll idea of national policy, 
this, in part, is it. 


[From the Philadelphia Enquirer of January 
18, 1950] 
STATES MUST LEAD PIGHT AGAINST CENTRALIZED 
POWER 

Gov. Alfred E. Driscoll’s views on the need 
for States to recover—and exercise—their 
traditional powers, reaffirmed at his inaugu- 
ral ceremonies in Trenton, have an impor- 
tance extending far beyond the borders of 
his own State of New Jersey. 

For the trend toward centralization of 
power in the Federal Government which 
Driscoll criticizes is more than a transfer 
of power from one governmental unit to 
another. It signifies the gradual separation 
of the Government from the people it is sup- 
posed to serve. 

There’s no doubt this separation has been 
taking place, with bad results for the people 
and their local governmental units. Matters 
concerning the individual are not decided on 
the basis of knowledge of needs and local 
conditions. They are decided by officials 
far away, who, as Driscoll observed, move 
from crisis to crisis to justify their grabs for 
power. 

All over the Nation we've seen the effects. 
Instead of handling their own problems lo- 
cally, people are encouraged to look to Wash- 
ington. The Federal Government gladly 
takes over, and further builds up an admin- 
istrative hodgepodge which is costly and in- 
efficient. 

As the first New Jersey Governor to succeed 
himself in over a century, Driscoll has tried 
to reverse this trend by asserting the State's 
own powers with a forward-looking program. 
In his inaugural address, he pledged himself 
to continue his efforts to improve housing, 
workmen’s compensation, labor relations, 
and many other programs on the basis of 
local initiative and action. 

That approach is needed by all States if 
they are to retain their rightful places in 
the Federal system. But they cannot do the 
whole job alone. The Federal Government 
has to move out of fields where the States 
have a prior right to act, and particularly 
must be made to stop its present policies of 
drying up tax sources which now make it 
difficult for States to finance their own pro- 
grams. 

The Driscoll program of aggressive, for- 
ward-looking action by the States to battle 
Federal centralization merits the attention 
of Republican Party policymakers. More 
important, it demands the support of citi- 
zens in every State who want to see our tra- 
ditional system of government maintained. 


WHAT WOULD YOU CUT?—EDITORIAL 
FROM THE PITTSBURGH PRESS 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I have 
a very interesting letter from a lady in 
Pennsylvania enclosing an editorial from 
the Pittsburgh Press of January 9, 1950, 
entitled “What Would You Cut?” She 
asked me to read the editorial into the 
Recorp, but I shall not take the time of 
the Senate to do so. Instead I ask unan- 
imous consent that the editorial may be 
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printed in the body of the RECORD as a 
part of my remarks. , 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHAT WOULD YOU CUT? 


That is the question the taxers and spend- 
ers usually ask, with a triumphant smirk, 
when anyone suggests that the Government 
ought to stop spending more money than 
it’s got. 

Their smug assumption is that, if you spec- 
ify where to spend less, you will immediately 
arouse the angry protest of some pressure 
group. 

Well, what of that? All of us are tax- 
payers. If we really get stirred up about 
the way our money is being wasted and our 
future mortgaged, we can be the most for- 
midable pressure group of all. 

The answer to the taxers’ and spenders’ 
question is simple: 

Cut everything. 

Cut the farm subsidies. Reduce all sub- 
sidies, Cut the rivers and harbors and high- 
way and housing appropriations. Curb the 
lending powers of Government corporations, 
Reduce the amounts the Army and Navy and 
Air Force can spend. Pare down European 
aid. Cut the pay rolls. Put an economy and 
efficiency team to work in the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration to cut out the obvious wastes 
and abuses in administering the GI bill of 
rights, and empty the hospital beds of non- 
service-connected cases. 

We could fill this page listing places and 
activities where money can be saved with- 
out diminishing any really essential Govern- 
ment service, and without weakening the 
national defense. 

There is excess fat in the Federal budget 
from the Agriculture Department and Atomic 
Energy Commission all the way through the 
alphabet. The Government habitually hires 
at least three people to do what could be 
done better and at less cost by two. 

The toughest place to cut will be in the 
$5,000,000,000 annual interest bill on the pub- 
lic debt. But we can cut that, too. We can 
do it by taking the money saved by stopping 
waste elsewhere, and using that money to 
start reducing the quarter-of-a-trillion debt. 
As we shrink the principal, we shrink the 
interest bill. ` 

We cannot do all this by saying, We're for 
economy, but * * *.” What we must say 
is, “We're for economy, period.” And that 
must mean cutting all the way down the 
line. We must stop spending money we 
haven't got for things we cannot afford. 


THE COAL SITUATION IN SOUTH DAKOTA 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp several telegrams 
T have received from South Dakota deal- 
ing with the desperate coal situation 
existing there. As everyone who has 
looked at the weather map knows, we 
have had in South Dakota subzero tem- 
peratures, 29 below, 20 below, 15 below, 
and generally very cold weather. An 
emergent condition exists in South Da- 
kota, as proved by these sample tele- 
grams, only half a dozen of which I offer 
for the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

ABERDEEN, S. DAK., 
January 15, 1950, 
CHAN GURNEY, 
Senator, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Coal shortages due to strike have reached 

an emergency stage in our city and surround- 
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ing territory and conditions most serious. 
Survey by our mayor shows coal supply so 
low that he has called for rationing of fuel. 
School board advise that they have a 8-day 
supply on hand, and if not replenished 
schools will have to close. Hospital which 
serves entire northeast quarter of State ad- 
vise they have enough coal on hand or in 
transit to carry them through; but if rail- 
roads have to further curtail service, will the 
coal arrive? We urge you to do everything 
in your power to see that President Truman 
makes use of the Taft-Hartley Act in this 
serious emergency. As you know, we have 
had extremely cold weather. It was 15 below 
—— morning and has been below zero for 
ys. 


Aberdeen Chamber of Commerce. 


Monnmon, S. DAK., 
January 16, 1950. 
Cuan GURNEY: 

What can be done about coal situation? 
None on hand; 25° below; blizzard condi- 
tions. Need help; desperate. Wire answer 
today, 

Mayor HIMRICH AND CITY COUNCIL, 


YANKTON, S. DAK., January 13, 1950. 
Hon. CHAN GURNEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The morning papers announced that 
President Truman continues his refusal to 
consider a national emergency existing in 
the coal situation. The drastic curtailment 
of trains into this area because of coal short- 
age is resulting in inefficiency in our whole- 
sale and retail operations and a 25-percent 
increase in plant labor. To us and thou- 
sands of other small manufacturers and 
processors such a condition is most emphati- 
cally an emergency. May we respectfully re- 
quest your assistance in obtaining immedi- 
95 action to correct this intolerable situa- 

on. 

KEATING CREAMERY Co. 


YANKTON, S. Daxk., January 14, 1950. 
Hon. CHAN GURNEY, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building: 

Truman’s refusal to consider the coal situ- 
ation an emergency resulting in delays, in- 
efficiency, needless costs in our business, 
Rail curtailment extremely disadvantageous 
to us. Respectfully urge that you lend your 
weight to immediate efforts to prevent coal 
miners from jeopardizing the national in- 
terest. 

THE MEANS Co., 
M. L. MEANS. 
VERMILLION, S. DAK., January 7, 1950. 
Hon. CHAN GURNEY, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C.: 

For the second time in recent months we 
are now obliged to endure restricted rail- 
road service on account of coal shortages. 
This is inconveniencing our people, inter- 
fering with our mail service, and hampering 
our business. Vermillion people are sick 
and tired of being at the mercy of the whims 
of John L. Lewis. We call on our Govern- 
ment to carry out their obligations to put a 
prompt end to this preposterous situation. 

VERMILLION CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
H. G. MOELLER, President. 


Stovx Farxs, S. DAK., January 17, 1950. 
Hon. CHAN GURNEY, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building: 
Prolonged coal strike creating hardship 
here with supplies for schools and hospitals 
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nearing exhaustion. Impairment of train 
schedules causing some inconvenience, We 
hope steps can be taken to resume produc- 
tion. 

Stoux FALLS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 

A. G. Patron, Executive Vice President. 


YANKTON, S. DAK., January 13, 1950. 
Hon. CHAN GURNEY, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Just wired Truman urging invoking of 
Taft-Hartley in coal situation. Rail cur- 
tailment costing our businessmen money. 
Delay and inconvenience daily. Hope you 
will push it too. 
YANKTON CHAMBER, 
SMITH. 


Srovux Pats, S. Dax., January 19, 1950. 
Senator CHAN GURNEY: 
Sioux Falls College only 1 day ahead of 
empty coal bins. Health and program of 350 


students jeopardized. 
A. E. GODFREY, 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees. 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recorp a copy of a 
letter which I wrote to the President on 
the subject of the coal shortage in 
South Dakota, a few days ago. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Janvary 16, 1950. 
President Harry S. TRUMAN, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Presipent: The shortage of 
coal in South Dakota has created an emer- 
gency condition, and unless remedial action 
is taken immediately, actual human suffer- 
ing will result. Business has been generally 
disrupted, and the threat of cold schools and 
hospitals within the new few days is very 
real. 

From Aberdeen, S. Dak., a city of approxi- 
mately 20,000, comes the following informa- 
tion: 

“Survey by our mayor shows coal supply 
so low that he has called for rationing of 
fuel. School board advises that they have 
a 3-day supply on hand and if not replen- 
ished, schools will have to close. Hospital 
which serves entire northeast quarter of 
South Dakota advises they have enough 
coal on hand or in transit to carry them 
through, but if railroads have to further 
curtail service, will the coal arrive? It was 
15 below this morning and has been below 
zero for days.” 

From the Mayor of Mobridge, S. Dak., a 
city of 5,000 wholly dependent on coal for ail 
heating purposes, comes the following: 

“What can be done about coal situation? 
None on hand. Twenty-five degrees below. 
Blizzard conditions, Need help desperately. 
Wire answer today.” 

The president of the chamber of com- 
merce in Vermillion, 8. Dak., a city of 5,000 
in the southeastern corner of the State, 
wires: 

“For the second time in recent months we 
are now obliged to endure restricted rail- 
road service on account of coal shortages. 
This is inconveniencing our people. Inter- 
fering with our mail service and hampering 
our business, Vermillion people are sick and 
tired of being at the mercy of the whims 
of John L. Lewis. We call on our Govern- 
ment to carry out their obligations to put a 
prompt end to this preposterous situation.” 

The foregoing are typical of many tele- 
grams that I have received over this week- 
end. I urge you to take whatever action 
is necessary to correct a situation that is 
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approaching disaster proportions in South 
Dakota and other northwest States, 
Sincerely yours, 
Cuan GURNEY. 


Mr, GURNEY. Mr. President, some- 
thing must be done quickly and ade- 
quately in order to relieve the emergency 
in my State. The coal emergency is 
worse in other States, because, believe it 
or not, it is colder in other States than 
it is in South Dakota. It is 42 degrees in 
North Dakota. Trains are being cut off. 
There is not adequate mail service there. 
The desperate coal-shortage situation 
makes it mandatory that prompt action 
be taken to alleviate conditions. 


AMENDMENT OF THE HATCH ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 1243) to amend the 
Hatch Act. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr, President, yester- 
day the Senate adopted the motion to 
make the bill (H. R. 1243) to amend the 
Hatch Act, the unfinished business of the 
Senate. Subsequently the junior Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. Cain] moved 
to take up another bill on the calendar 
relating to excise taxes. In order that 
the Senate may be advised as to what 
is being proposed to be set aside, I should 
like briefly to discuss the bill. 

As it passed the House the bill pro- 
vided for an amendment to section 9 (b) 
of the Hatch Act. Section 9 (a) of that 
act provides that— 

It shall be unlawful for any person em- 
ployed in the executive branch of the Fed- 
eral Government, or any agency or depart- 
ment thereof, to use his official authority or 
influence for the purpose of interfering with 
an election or affecting the result thereof, 
No officer or employee in the executive branch 
of the Federal Government, or any agency 
or department thereof, shall take any active 
part in political management or in political 
campaigns. All such persons shall retain the 
right to vote as they may choose and to ex- 
press their opinions on all political subjects— 


And candidates. 

The bill does not change that part of 
section 9. It merely modifies the penalty 
provision, which reads: 

(b) Any person violating the provisions of 
this section shall be immediately removed 
from the position or office held by him, and 
thereafter no part of the funds appropriated 
by any act of Congress for such position or 
office shall be used to pay the compensation 
of such person, 


The result of that drastic penalty is 
that throughout the United States there 
have arisen a number of instances of 
persons guilty of merely a technical vio- 
lation of the law being summarily re- 
moved from office, and there is no law 
which will permit them to be reinstated 
under any circumstances. 

So the House of Representatives 
passed this bill amending the penalty 
clause by providing that— 

(b) If in the case of any person violating 
the provisions of this section it is found by 
the United States Civil Service Commission 
that such violation warrants removal he shall 
be immediately removed from the position or 
office held by him, and thereafter no part 
of the funds appropriated by any act of Con- 
gress for such position or office shall be used 
to pay the compensation of such person, 
If the Commission 


The Senate committee has amended 
the House bill at that point by inserting 
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the words “by unanimous vote”; and 
then the bill as passed by the House con- 
tinues, as follows— 

finds that the violation does not warrant re- 
moval, a lesser penalty shall be imposed by 
N of the Commission: Provided, That 


And this is a further committee 
amendment— 
no case shall the penalty be less than a 15- 
day suspension from duty without pay: And 
provided jurther, That in— 


Then the bill as unanimously passed 
by the House continues, as follows— 


the case of any person who has heretofore 
been removed from the service under the 
provisions of this section, the Commission 
shall upon request reopen and reconsider the 
record in such case. If it shall find— 


As a further amendment by the Senate 
committee, we insert at this point the 
words “by a unanimous vote.” Then the 
House version of the bill continues, as 
follows— 
that the acts committed were such as to 
warrant a penalty of less than removal it 
shall issue an order revoking the restriction 
against reemployment in the position from 
which removed, or in any other position for 
whica he may be qualified, 


This bill passed the House unani- 
mously, Mr. President. It came to the 
Senate and was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. A 
hearing was held on the bill by the full 
committee on April 13, at which time 
the president of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, Harry B. Mitchell, appeared and 
urged that the bill be enacted, citing 
numerous instances which appear in the 
committee report and records, in which 
for very minor offenses the Commission 
was compelled to remove persons from 
the service, 


In support of his statement, he read a 
letter addressed to him by the author of 
the Hatch Act, which is included in the 
sit pas This is what Senator HATCH 
said: 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC 
LANDS AND SURVEYS, 
September 12, 1945. 
Hon. Harry B. MITCHELL, 
President, United States Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran MR. MITCHELL: I have a carbon 
copy of your letter of September 7 addressed 
to Senator McCarran concerning the case 
of the post-office clerk in the Philadelphia 
Post Office who is about to be dismissed for 
a violation of the so-called Hatch Act, 

As I have told you on previous occasions, 
I favor the granting of discretionary power 
as contained in the Magnuson bill, and I 
agree with you that this bill should be re- 
ported favorably and hope it will be done 
promptly. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to Senator 
McCarran. 

As you suggest in your letter, the passage 
of this law would not benefit the employee 
whose case you mention unless the bill were 
made retroactive. I wish you would have 
your legal department draft and prepare, if 
possibie, an amendment to the Magnuson bill 
granting authority to the Commission to 
authorize the employment or reinstatement 
of all employees who have been dismissed 
under the Hatch Act where that dismissal 
constituted a penalty out of proportion to 
the offense committed. 

Very truly yours, 
CARL A, HATCH, 
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That letter was written in 1945, when 
the Senator from Washington [Mr, 
Macnuson] had pending a bill to accom- 
plish the same purpose. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. As I understand this bill 
is an attempt to remove or reduce the 
penalty for violation of the main 
feature of the Hatch Act. In other words, 
the Hatch Act says—and this is a state- 
ment of what the offense is: 

Sec. 9. (a) It shall be unlawful for any 
person employed in the executive branch of 
the Federal Government, or any agency or 
department thereof, to use his official au- 
thority or influence for the purpose of inter- 
fering with an election or affecting the re- 
sult thereof. No officer or employee in the 
executive branch of the Federal Government, 
or any agency or department thereof, shall 
take any active part in political management 
or in political campaigns. All such persons 
shall retain the right to vote as they may 
choose and to express their opinions on all 
political subjects. 


I suggest to the Senator that a 15-day 
suspension from duty without pay is 
merely a slap on the wrist, and that the 
effect of such a change would be abso- 
lutely to nullify the Hatch Act. If we are 
to pass this measure, we might just as 
well agree that there wiil not be any 
Hatch Act left, so far as the main provi- 
sion which I have just read is concerned. 

Mr. HAYDEN. If the Senator from 
Ohio will listen to a reading of some of 
the cases which have arisen, I am quite 
sure he will feel that the act should be 
modified in some degree. 

In the form in which the bill passed 
the House of Representatives, there 
would be no penalty at all; that is to say, 
if the Commission determined that the 
offense did not warrant complete removal 
from the service, the employee could 
be reinstated. That provision has been 
amended by the Senate committee to re- 
quire a unanimous vote of the Commis- 
sion, so that a political majority of the 
Commission could not restore such an 
employee. That is one improvement the 
committee has made in the bill as passed 
by the House. The other improvement 
the committee has made is to provide 
that there shall be a penalty of at least 
15 days of suspension or removal. 

Mr. TAFT. Does the Senator from 
Arizona know of any other case in which 
the Civil Service Commission is given 
the power to act as a court and to con- 
duct an extensive hearing on the ques- 
tion of whether a Federal Government 
employee has been engaged in political 
activity? If it is desired to substitute 
some other penalty for the rather drastic 
penalty now imposed by the act, should 
not it be a criminal penalty, with the 
matter to be taken before a court, rather 
than to be left to the Civil Service Com- 
mission, which it seems to me is the 
wrong body to decide such cases. 

Mr. HAYDEN, Let me read a résumé 
of some of the cases which have been de- 
cided by the Commission. For instance: 

1. Post-office clerk, 58 years.of age, with 
over 14 years of service in the Philadelphia 
post office. Complaint was received alleg- 
ing that this clerk had circulated a nomi- 
nating petition to qualify a candidate on the 
Democratic ticket for the office of magistrate. 
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Investigation established that the complaint 
was true. However, it was also established 
that the candidate in question was himself 
a retired post-office clerk and a life-long 
friend of the accused employee, and that pe- 
tition was circulated because of this long- 
standing friendship and not as a political 
party service. Supervisors, neighbors, 
friends, and local political leaders stated that 
the accused was an efficient Federal em- 
ployee, an extremely good citizen, and es- 
tablished that he was not a politician in any 
sense of the word and was not prominently 
identified with any political party or political 
faction. Employee admitted activity, and in 
view of the mandate of section 9 (b) of the 
Hatch Act was removed even though he was 
less than 2 years from retirement age. 

2. Clerical employee in Army hospital in 
New Jersey was the widowed mother of three 
minor children and had been in the service as 
a war-service appointee for only a short pe- 
riod of time. Inquiry was received by the 
Commission reporting that this employee was 
a candidate for election as member of county 
Republican committee. Investigation estab- 
lished that employee had long been active 
in civic affairs and was interested in better 
local roads, improved tax assessment meth- 
ods, and other normal civic association ac- 
tivities. Investigation established that the 
accused had been informed by friends that 
she could do more toward improving the 
local situation if she were to become a mem- 
ber of the Republican committee in this 
normally Republican county. At the solici- 
tation of these same friends, the employee 
became a candidate and was elected to the 
county committee. However, upon hearing 
that there was some question of the pro- 
priety of this action by a Federal employee, 
she immediately resigned without attending 
any committee meetings other than the one 
at which she submitted her resignation. Em- 
ployee admitted the candidacy for the par- 
tisan office and her removal under section 
9 (b) of the Hatch Act was mandatory. 

3. Veteran of World War I: Former Vir- 
ginia State policeman, father of four chil- 
dren (three minors) was released from the 
State police because of his poor health and 
accepted a war-service appointment in a 
low-paying civilian position at the United 
States Marine Corps air station at Quantico, 
Va. This man had been interested in be- 
coming local sheriff for some time, and shortly 
after receiving his Federal war-service ap- 
pointment filed in the Democratic primary 
for sheriff. Investigation established that 
this employee had no knowledge of the re- 
strictions of the Hatch Act, that he did not 
conduct an extensive campaign, and that he 
was defeated in the primary election. Em- 
ployee readily admitted all details of his 
political activity and his removal was re- 
quired, even though he had been in the 
service for less than 1 year at the time of 
filing his declaration of candidacy in the 
primary. 

4. War Department contract negotiator, 
employed in Massachusetts, with 3 years of 
Federal service. Complaint received that em- 
ployee was Republican candidate for the 
Office of town water commissioner. Inves- 
tigation established that in this particular 
town the water commissioner's office was 
filled on a partisan ballot. However, the 
same investigation also established that in 
the neighboring towns throughout the area 
water commissioners were designated at non- 
partisan town meetings and that under the 
circumstances Federal employees could seek 
election as water commissioners in these 
neighboring towns. Employee readily ad- 
mitted that he was a candidate for water 
commissioner and stated that he thought 
this was permissible as no active campaign 
was necessary. This employee was removed 
from the service even though he had no 
Democratic opposition in the election and, 
of course, was not required to conduct an 
extensive campaign. 
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5. Civilian patrolman employed by an 
Army air base in Montana: This man was 
a veteran of World War II and after less 
than 9 months of Federal employment filed 
as Democratic candidate for sheriff. Inves- 
tigation established that this man had not 
been fully instructed on the political activ- 
ity restrictions of the Hatch Act and was 
under the impression that he could be a 
partisan candidate if he took leave from his 
Federal job during the campaign period. 
This employee readily admitted his candidacy 
and voluntarily resigned as soon as he heard 
that his activity during his period of leave 
was questionable. Under section 9 (b) of the 
Hatch Act this veteran had to be removed 
even though he acted on an erroneous inter- 
pretation of the law and had been employed 
in the Federal service for less than 1 year. 


Mr. TAFT. When the distinguished 
Senator from New Mexico, Mr. Hatch, 
wrote this law, he knew of that situation. 
It was absolutely known when the Sen- 
ate passed the bill. The Congress chose 
to impose that drastic penalty because 
the Members of Congress felt it was the 
only way by which political activity on 
the part of Federal employees could be 
stopped. 

It certainly seems to me that to leave 
the entire matter to the discretion of the 
Civil Service Commission, which is prac- 
tically what the bill proposes, would be 
to go from one extreme to the other, 
from the extreme of too drastic a pen- 
alty to something which will be no 
penalty at all and will not operate as a 
restriction upon political activities by 
Federal employees. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I have read the letter 
from Senator Hatch, the author of the 
bill, in which he stated that the provi- 
sion was too drastic, and that he favored 
not only giving discretion to the Civil 
Service Commission in cases of this kind, 
but making the change retroactive in 
the cases of employees heretofore dis- 
missed. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I wish to call the 
attention of the distinguished senior 
Senator from Ohio to the fact that the 
pending bill is a stronger bill than was 
the bill in the form in which it was 
unanimously passed by the House of 
Representatives. 

The bill as recommended to be 
amended by the Senate committee pro- 
vides that the Civil Service Commission 
in taking such action must be unanimous 
in holding that the violation does not 
warrant removal from office. 

There are two tyres of violations under 
the Hatch Act. One is where a Federal 
employee uses his official position to in- 
fluence an election. If he does that, I 
would say that undoubtedly the Com- 
mission would not be unanimous in de- 
ciding that he did not deserve removal. 
To the contrary, I would say the Com- 
mission would be unanimous in deciding 
that he should be removed. But even 
if the Commission were not unanimous 
in that ruling, the employee would have 
to be removed, under such circumstances, 

The other type of violation, and the 
one sought to be relieved by this bill, is 
where a Federal employee engages in 
some minor type of political activity, 
primarily in a municipal or local or 
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county election, where Federal officials 
are not involved. We have such a situ- 
ation in Maryland and also in Virginia. 
The Civil Service Commission has ruled 
that if a civil-service employee operates 
by calling himself an independent, he 
can do what he pleases; he can agitate; 
he can electioneer; he can run for office. 
But the Commission has held that if a 
civil-service employee calls himself a 
Republican or calls himself a Democrat, 
he is beyond the pale. 

I say to my distinguished friend that 
the Democrats as well as the Republi- 
cans in Virginia do not like that kind 
of discrimination. We have it in Ar- 
lington County. We have it in Mont- 
gomery County, Md. The independents 
have formed there to exclude both the 
Democrats and the Republicans from 
control of local affairs. 

The distinguished Senator wanted to 
know whether the Civil Service Commis- 
sion had ever gone into the question of 
political activity. I can tell him of an 
instance in Virginia, in Madison County, 
with respect to a fourth-class post- 
master, who was a Democrat. An aspir- 
ant for that office learned that a Repub- 
lican post office inspector was coming to 
inspect the post office, so the man who 
aspired to hold that office slipped into 
the post office and tacked under the de- 
livery window a picture of the distin- 
guished colored Member of the House of 
Representatives from Chicago, Mr. de 
Priest. Then the post office inspector 
looked in, and said, “Why do you put 
this up in the post office?” 

The postmaster replied, “I did not put 
it up; I don’t know anything about it.” 

The inspector said, “Oh, yes, you do; 
and you have been engaging in perni- 
cious political activity.” 

The postmaster appealed to the Civil 
Service Commission. The Commission 
investigated his activity, and held that 
he was engaged in pernicious political 
activity, removed him from office, and 
put in that office a good Republican who 
would not violate the civil-service law. 

Mr. TYDINGS and Mr. LANGER ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Arizona has the floor. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Arizona will yield to me 
for a minute, I should like to suggest to 
the distinguished Senator from Ohio, 
who I know is always fair and wants to 
take a broad-gage view of the situation, 
that we have here a stronger bill than 
the one passed by the House. We have a 
bill which only seeks to do justice in cases 
involving minor infractions, such as when 
a civil-service employee, unwittingly per- 
haps, steps over the line a little bit, and 
engages in a local election. Certainly 
in Virginia and Maryland, if more than 
10 percent of the locality is comprised of 
civil-service employees, are we to dis- 
franchise them completely with respect 
to their local elections? That is all the 
amendment seeks to accomplish. The 
amendment comes from a bipartisan 
committee, with a unanimous recom- 
mendation that it be adopted. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield the floor 
back to the Senator from Arizona, 
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Mr. HAYDEN. I yield first to the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I under- 
stand the distinguished Senator from 
Maryland wishes to catch a train, andI 
therefore yield to him first. 

Mr. TYDINGS, I thank the Senator. 
I simply want to make the observation 
that Montgomery County, Md., in which 
county Silver Spring, Bethesda, and 
Chevy Chase are located, Coes not elect 
Democrats all the time. The present 
State senator from Montgomery County 
is a Republican. Many of the offices 
have been held by Republicans. The 
county went about eight or ten thousand 
for Mr. Dewey in the last Presidential 
election. There is absolutely no desire 
on my part or on the part of the Senator 
from Virginia to make this a partisan 
matter. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, if 

the Senator will yield at that point, I may 
say the Republican leaders of both Mont- 
gomery County and Arlington County 
endorsed the pending bill. 
Mr. TYDINGS. I should like to point 
out that the present government of 
Montgomery County is nonpartisan, 
The Democratic organization of the 
county, and some elements of the Repub- 
lican organization, fought the present 
charter form of government there, and 
the independent citizens voted it in. 
Therefore, I think the Senator from 
Maryland is fully within the facts when 
he says that there’cannot be in the great 
area around Washington any partisan 
advantage to either party. The amend- 
ment is simply designed to give Ameri- 
can citizens the right to participate in 
local elections where the 10-percent fac- 
tor is present. At present many of our 
best citizens are precluded from taking 
part in political campaigns and the cause 
of good local government suffers by it. 
In the case of Montgomery County, 
which contains the second largest city 
in Maryland, the elections are frequently 
Republican, and in national elections 
they are almost always Republican. 
Therefore, when we ask for this bit of 
justice for the people who live in that 
area, I hope no one will consider it is 
for purely partisan purposes. It is in the 
interest of good citizenship, nothing 
more and nothing less; and it is only 
for the local offices, with respect to which 
civil-service employees ought to have the 
right to assert their voice and influence, 
in the interest of good government. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I now yield to the 
Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. LANGER. I wonder whether the 
distinguished Senator from Arizona is 
aware of the fact that after Senator 
Hatch wrote the letter in 1945 to the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. MCCARRAN], 
who was then chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, the Senator from 
Nevada had the steff study the question, 
and a bill was prepared; and that when 
it came before the committee, Senator 
Hatch himself voted against the bill. 
The bill was very similar to the one now 
before the Senate for consideration. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Arizona yield to the Sena- 
tor from Washington? 
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Mr. HAYDEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Washington, who is the author of 
the bill. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Idonot know what 


Senator Hatch did in the Committee on 


the Judiciary. I can only corroborate 
the letter that has been written to the 
distinguished chairman, the Senator 
from Arizona. The bill was-introduced 
in 1945, and subsequently became a com- 
mittee bill. It did not involve any par- 
ticular case in the State of Washington. 
A distinguished Member of the House 
of Representatives called my attention 


to two cases in the State of Massachu- ` 


setts involving technical violations and 
injustice, because the employees in- 
volved had to be removed. He asked 
me whether I did not think this law 
ought to be amended so as to allow some 
flexibility in the matter of punishment, 
and whether I would not speak to the 
Senator from New Mexico about the 
matter. 

I spoke to the Senator from New Mex- 
ico, calling his attention to this particu- 
lar case. He made some investigation. 
He came to me on many occasions after- 
ward, saying informally, “I think the 
original provisions of the law are too 
drastic, and therefore I should be glad 
to endorse such a bill.” T introduced a 
pill, and the Senator from New Mexico, 
on many occasions, publicly and private- 
ly endorsed it, as he does now in his 
letter addressed to the distinguished 
Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Arizona yield further to 
the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Is it not true that in 
1945 and 1946 Senator Hatch was a mem- 
ber of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
and, of course, attended the meetings, 
and that when the bill which was drawn 
up was before the committee, the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico himself voted 
against it? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I do not have access 
to the records of the committee. 1 
should be very curious to find a yea-and- 
nay vote in the committee to that effect. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Arizona yield to the Sena- 
tor from Missouri? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. Did I correctly un- 
derstand the Senator to indicate that 
he thinks the bill is improved by the pro- 
vision inserted by the Senate committee, 
namely, that in order that a lesser 
penalty may be imposed, the United 
States Civil Service Commission must by 
unanimous vote find that the violation 
does not warrant removal? 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is correct. 

Mr. DONNELL. Does the Senator re- 
gard the provision which has been in- 
serted by the Senate committee, requir- 
ing a unanimous vote on the part of the 
Civil Service Commission in order to 
make the lesser penalty become effective, 
quite an important addition made by 
the Senate committee? 
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Mr. HAYDEN. I think so. I think 
it is important, and that the provision 
should be worded in exactly that way. 

Mr. DONNELL, I should like further 
to ask the Senator whether he thinks 
its importance is somewhat diminished 
by the fact that, under the Federal law, 
while the President is authorized to ap- 
point three persons, not more than two 
of whom shall be adherents of the same 
party, the President may remove any 
commissioner? I amplify the question 
by asking the Senator whether, in view 
of the fact that each of the commission- 
ers receives a salary of $10,000 per an- 
num, and that the President has abso- 
lute power without any requirement, so 
far as I can find, that the removal must 
be for cause, he does not think that the 
zeal of the minority member of the Civil 
Service Commission to insist that the 
offense should involve the maximum 
penalty, would be somewhat diminished 
by the fact that if he so votes, that is, if 
he votes for the maximum penalty being 
retained, he is subject to instant dismissal 
by the President without cause? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Let me ask the Sena- 
tor, has he ever known of a President 
who has removed a member of the Civil 
Service Commission? It has never been 
done so far as I know. 

Mr. DONNELL. I may say to the Sen- 
ator, I do not know the history of that, 
but it appears to me that this particular 
insertion by the Senate committee, that 
is to say that the Commission can act 
only by unanimous vote, is not by any 
manner of means a guaranty that the 
Civil Service Commission will exercise a 
wise discretion in the matter, when the 
President, if one member should not con- 
cur, has the authority to remove that 
member of the Commission. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That recommendation 
was made by a subcommittee which I, as 
chairman of the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, appointed. The sub- 
committee consisted of the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Stennis], the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE], and the Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. KNOWLAND]. 
They conducted hearings on the bill, and 
the President of the Civil Service Com- 
mission and the Special Assistant to the 
Commissioner appeared, along with the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY]. The subcommittee then held a 
second hearing, at which time there was 
considered the second section of the bill, 
which relates to political activities of 
residents of communities in the vicinity 
of Washington, where 10 percent or more 
of the voters are Federal employees. The 
bill was favorably reported to the main 
committee. My recollection is there was 
some further amendment made in the 
committee, and that it was then reported 
to the Senate without opposition. 
` The bill has been on the calendar for 
a long time. I am satisfied that some of 
those who have looked at it believe, sim- 
ply because the Hatch Act is mentioned, 
that there must be something of political 
significance in connection with the bill, 
and therefore that it should not pass, 
However, if Senators will examine its 
terms, as it stands, it seems to me they 
will agree with me it is a perfectly rea- 
sonable regulation. 
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Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr: President, will 
the Senator yield to me for an observa- 
tion? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Arizona yield to the Sena- 
tor from Virginia? = 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON, First, I want to 
call attention to the harshness of the 
penalty. Let us assume a man is 55 years 
of age, and that he is making $5,000 a 
year; he commits a minor infraction of 
the rule; he is dismissed. At the age of 
55 he cannot get employment in industry 
anywhere. He has been in the Govern- 
ment all his life. It is equivalent to im- 
posing upon him a penalty of $50,000 be- 
cause of a minor infraction of an election 
restriction. 

Now, so far as giving Democrats favors, 
I may say to my distinguished friend 
from Missouri that I have had 17 years’ 
experience with the Civil Service Com- 
mission. I do not know the member- 
ship; but never, in 17 years, have I been 
able to get a single fayor of any kind 
from them. I shall refer to one inci- 
dent. The Commission insisted on dis- 
qualifying a postmaster whose appoint- 
ment I had recommended. He was a 
past postmaster, and he had been ap- 
proved. He automatically moved up to 
a third-class postmastership. The Com- 
mission went back and dug up evidence 
of things they claimed happened when 
he was a fourth-class postmaster, and 
said, “We will not approve him to be a 
third-class postmaster.” I tried for over 
a year to get them to do what I thought 
was merely simple justice to the man, 
but they would not do it. What hap- 
pened? The Congress passed a law to 
take care of his situation by providing 
that when a man has been a fourth-class 
postmaster and has been approved by 
the Civil Service Commission, and the 
receipts of his office increase, so that he 
would automatically be confirmed as a 
third-class postmaster, the Civil Service 
Commission cannot kick him out in the 
second round. In that particular case 
the Civil Service Commission absolutely 
would not confirm that man, although, 
on the same evidence, they had previ- 
ously confirmed him. 

Any Senator who thinks the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission will not enforce the law 
should wait until his party comes into 
power and see how many favors he will 
receive from the Commission. I have 
never received a favor, from a strictly 
party standpoint, from the Civil Service 
Commission in 17 years. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. I should like to ask the 
Senator if it is not true that practically 
every postmaster in the country today, 
under the civil service, is a Democrat. Is 
it not inevitable, under the law, that 
whichever party is in control tends to 
acquire all the positions? 

Mr. HAYDEN. There are at this time 
Republican postmasters in many States. 
The difficulty from the political angle 
is that where there is a choice under 
the civil-service laws, going back to the 
time of the late President Harding, any 
applicant among the top three on the 
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list could be considered and appointed. 
The late President Wilson placed all 
postmasters under-the civil service, and 
the high man had to be selected. Pres- 
ident Harding changed that, and since 
that time there has been a rule that 
anyone among the top three could be 
Selected. If the Democrats were in 
power, the man selected would be a Dem- 
ocrat, and if the Republicans were in 
power, the man selected would be a 
Republican. 

Mr. TAFT. Have there not been cases 
of applicants failing to qualify and Civil 
Service Commission ordering and hold- 
ing another examination? 

Mr. HAYDEN. There have been in- 

stances of that kind; but what has that 
to do with a minor infraction of the 
law, such as that of an employee who 
without adequate knowledge of the dras- 
tic penalty that might be imposed upon 
him, circulates a nominating petition, 
or is guilty of some other minor act of 
that kind? If he does that, out he goes, 
and the Civil Service Commission has 
no discretion whatever. 
Mr. TAFT. My question has this 
bearing. I do not think the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission is the proper body to 
determine the question. The bill pro- 
vides that the United States Civil Serv- 
ice Commission has to find that such 
violation warrants removal. The law 
provided originally that a violator should 
be removed. I think that what will hap- 
pen will be that the Civil Service Com- 
mission will say, There is no offense 
warranting removal,” and it will assume 
in every case to determine the exact 
penalty to impose. I think that would 
entirely kill the remedy of removal. 

So far as a 30- or 60-day suspension 
is concerned, the violator will be paid by 
the political party for which he is work- 
ing. He has nothing to lose. Once the 
Commission has taken the position that 
it does not think the violation warrants 
removal, it will take that position as to 
all offenses. 

Mr. HAYDEN. This bill does not 
change the law in that respect. It 
merely changes the penalty to be im- 
posed under the law. 

Mr. TAFT. I suggest that if we want 
to substitute another penalty it should 
be a penalty to be imposed by a court, 
such as a fine or imprisonment. It 
should not be left to the discretion of the 
Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Does the Senator 
mean to say that a violator should be put 
in jail for a minor violation? 

Mr. TAFT. Not for a minor violation; 
but if there are other unlawful acts I 
think there should be the usual form of 
penalty, so the offenders can be prose- 
cuted in court and so that the court can 
impose whatever penalty it may think is 
fair. I am willing to leave such judg- 
ment to a court, but not to the Civil 
Service Commission, 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Here is another ex- 
ample which is in the unanimous report 
of the committee: 

An outstanding example noted was that 
of a young girl, a minor, employed in a 
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Midwest post office. Her father, a friend of 
& candidate for political office, asked her to 
distribute some 20 cards for this candidate, 
She asked the postmaster, her superior, 
whether it was proper for her to do so. He 
informed her that there would be no objec- 
tion so long as she did not distribute them 
in the post office. Relying on this state- 
ment, and with no intention to yiolate the 
Hatch Act, a law of which she had no de- 
tailed knowledge, she distributed the cards, 
A complaint was made to the Civil Service 
Commission that by this action she had vio- 
lated the Hatch Act. After investigation, 
the penalty imposed, as required by section 
9 (b), she had to be removed from her 
position, 


It seems to me that when cases such 

as that occur, there should be some flex- 
ibility. A young girl such as that could 
not go to court. It would cost a great 
amount of money. She would have to 
employ lawyers. She would be subject, 
as the Senator from Ohio suggests, to 
a fine, or possibly she would be sent to 
jail. I do not know whether the girl 
was a Republican or a Democrat, but, 
under the Civil Service Commission, 
which has jurisdiction over civil-service 
employees, she could, by merely writing 
a letter, have her case reviewed. I think 
that is only fair to employees who, in 
many cases, are in technical violation 
because they do not understand the act, 
and in some cases they feel that the law 
is a violation of their constitutional 
rights. 
In my State there is a town called 
Richland, with approximately 25,000 in- 
habitants. Of the 25,000 persons in that 
town, 20,000 are Federal employees. 
They would like to be incorporated as 
a township, because they want to reside 
there permanently. They want to pay 
taxes and to be a part of the State of 
Washington. If this bill should be en- 
acted into law any of them could run 
for office. Under the present conditions 
it would be a violation of the Hatch Act 
and any violator could be sent to jail 
or fined. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? ; 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr, SALTONSTALL, I should like to 
bring up for discussion and opinion the 
second section of the bill, which has not 
yet been discussed. As I understand, 
it would permit a Federal employee not 
only to take part in a political campaign 
in a locality, but to become a candidate 
for office. That is going much further 
than the present Hatch Act. Section 
1° of the Hatch Act allows a Federal em- 
ployee to take part in political campaigns 
wherever the United States Civil Service 
Commission permits it. It substantially 
provides that it is not lawful for Fed- 
eral employees, with a few specific ex- 
ceptions, to take part in a campaign. 
By this bill we would allow a person to 
become a candidate for a local office. 
If such a person is permitted to become 
a candidate for a local office, what about 
towns in the western part of the coun- 
try, where atomic energy is now being 
manufactured and where almost every- 
one in the town is a Federal employee? 

Mr.HAYDEN. Would the Senator say 
that in a town where practically all the 
inhabitants are Federal employees none 
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of them should participate in the city 
government? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I do not object 
to their taking part in politics, but if they 
are to become candidates themselves, 
would it not completely change the whole 
principle of the law? 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I should like to reply 
to the Senator from Massachusetts, 

As I understand the situation, under 
the present law, as shown on page 4 of 
the committee report, the Commission 
has discretion to permit Federal em- 
ployees, if they are not candidates on a 
Republican or Democratic ticket, to be- 
come active in local affairs. These ques- 
tions were raised in a letter from a lady 
in Arlington, Va.: 

“1. May Federal employees subject to the 
Hatch Act become members of political 
groups, irrespective of the name used, which 
nominate or endorse candidates and actively 
participate therein to any greater extent than 
a Government employee may participate in 
the affairs of the recognized political parties 
or the clubs of such political parties?” 

No such Federal employees are permitted to 
participate in the affairs of State or National 
political parties or in the management of 
clubs of such parties beyond mere member- 
ship. Under the privileges of section 16 of 
the Hatch Act such employees may become 
members of a local group not affiliated with a 
State or National political party even though 
such group may sponsor or endorse inde- 
pendent candidates for local office. Further, 
any Federal employee subject to the Hatch 
Act may become a candidate for local Arling- 
ton County office provided that he runs as an 
independent candidate and does not seek en- 
dorsement by one of the State or National 
political parties. 


As I understand the situation, in the 
counties adjoining Washington, if a per- 
son runs for office as an independent 
candidate, it is perfectly proper, but if 
he is a candidate on either the Demo- 
cratic or Republican ticket, it is illegal. 
It seems to me that either such a person 
should not be permitted to be an em- 
ployee at all or should not be permitted 
‘to hold any political office whatsoever, 
and the discretion Congress has given the 
Commission heretofore should be re- 
voked, or it should be expanded as pro- 
vided in the pending bill. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Does the Senator agree 
with me that as a result of what the 
Civil Service Commission holds with re- 
spect to permitting civil-service em- 
ployees to run on an independent ticket, 
they are destroying to some extent the 
two-party system, which we on this side 
of the aisle and those on the other side 
of the aisle are constantly saying should 
be maintained? I have heard that said 
by both Democrats and Republicans, 
But as a result of the Civil Service Com- 
mission’s ruling civil-service employees 
are encouraged to go into different kinds 
of independent parties. In other words, 
“splinter” parties are encouraged as a 
result of the Civil Service Commission’s 
ruling, and the proposed amendment of 
the law would take care of that. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Senator is correct 
in that respect. 
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Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Arizona will yield, I 
believe I can give some information re- 


quested by the Senator from Massa- 


chusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I wish to call to 
the attention of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts the fact that the 10-percent pro- 
vision is restricted to Virginia and Mary- 
land. I framed an amendment with the 
10-percent provision, but after the sub- 
committee considered places like Oak 
Ridge, where the workers are all Govern- 
ment employees, and where the activity 
is run by an employee commission, sub- 
ject to some little participation, non- 
partisan, they thought that the provis- 
ion should be restricted to where two 
known situations existed. 

I do not know what percentage of the 
citizens in Arlington County are Govern- 
ment employees, but it may be 20 or 30 
percent. If one of the Government em- 
ployees runs for a full-time position, of 
course he is out of his Government posi- 
tion. When I say, full-time position, I 
refer to such offices as county treasurer 
or county clerk. The counties like to 
get the benefit of first-class people for 
the school boards and for county boards, 
and they are the positions for which the 
Government employees run. 

Strange to say, the Civil Service Com- 
mission has ruled, as the Senator from 
Arizona has said, that if such a person 
does not call himself a Republican or does 
not call himself a Democrat, but says, 
“T am an independent,” it is all right, 
that is pro bono publico. The Commis- 
sion says, “Go ahead and do what you 
please.” Soin Arlington County enough 
of them got together and called them- 
selves independents to take charge and 
fill the places on the county board. Now 
they want to take charge and fill all the 
places in the county, not by Republicans, 
not by Democrats, but by hybrids who 
call themselves independents. They 
have the blessing of the Civil Service 
Commission. 

I, myself, believe in the two-party 
system, Of course, I would not pro- 
hibit the existence of other parties, but 
I find that the responsibility imposed on 
a party in charge has been a great bless- 
ing to our Nation, especially when I have 
had the privilege of going to Europe and 
finding that so many countries there 
cannot have a stable government be- 
cause they do not have the two-party 
system. I think that in France there 
are more than 30 parties. I do not know 
how many parties there are in Italy. 
But many of the small countries of 
Europe have as many as 5 or 10 or 15 
parties, and the government, if it is to be 
at all stable—and none of them are very 
stable—has to be a coalition govern- 
ment. In some of those countries Com- 
munists have to be taken into the gov- 
ernment. There are in the Parliament 
of France, mind you, 182 Communists 
who, when they once get in, worm 
themselves into key positions, and learn 
all the Government secrets. It has been 
a bad thing for those countries, and I 
hope we can avoid that here. I should 
like to see in charge of running our 
Government, and responsible for it, 
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either Democrats or Republicans, one or 
the other. I think it has been a great 
thing through the years that we have 
adhered to the two-party system. 

This bill is designed to turn back an 
entering wedge that has been thrust 
forward by an illogical ruling of the 
Civil Service Commission, so that if a 
civil-service employee calling himself a 
member of one of the established par- 
ties takes part in politics, he is to be held 
as engaging in pernicious political ac- 
tivity, but if he says, “I have no affilia- 
tion, I am an independent,” he can do 
what he pleases. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. Along the line of the 
questions I asked the Senator a few min- 
utes ago, as I understand, when this bill 
came from the House it provided that if 
the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion finds that a violation does not war- 
rant removal, a lesser penalty may be 
imposed by direction of the Commission, 
Is that correct? 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is correct. 

Mr. DONNELL. That would have 
left the determination of that question 
to the majority vote of the Commission, 

Mr, HAYDEN. That is correct. 

Mr. DONNELL. Am I correct in un- 
derstanding that the Committee on 
Rules and Administration felt that it 
would be a mistake to leave it to a ma- 
jority vote of the Commission, because 
a majority might be motivated by par- 
tisan considerations, and so act. Am I 
correct in that understanding? 

Mr. HAYDEN. It is my understand- 
ing, that the committee desired to make 
sure that no case would be acted upon 
unless all the members of the Commis- 
sion were agreeable. They think that 
would be a greater safeguard against any 
undue or precipitate action. 

Mr. DONNELL. Am I correct in un- 
derstanding that therefore, in order to 
insure against decisions that violations 
shall not warrant removal being made on 
a partisan basis, it was provided by the 
Senate committee that unanimous ac- 
tion of the Commission would be essen- 
tial to find that such a violation did not 
warrant removal? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes; and the same 
provision is made with respect to the 
restoration to office of those who had 
been removed on trivial charges. 

Mr. DONNELL. If I may ask the Sen- 
ator another question, I assume he agrees 
with the sentiments expressed on page 2 
of the report, which reads, “The provi- 
sion for a unanimous vote of the mem- 
bers of the Commission will in the opin- 
ion of the committee preclude possibility 
of political considerations entering into 
the penalties determined upon by the 
Commission.” Does the Senator agree 
with that statement? 

Mr. HAYDEN. That was the opinion 
of the committee. i 

Mr. DONNELL. To take a concrete 
case, suppose a series of facts was pre- 
sented to the Commission, and the ma- 
jority of the Commission should say, 
“This does not warrant removal. It isa 
minor matter, and we think it does not 
warrant removal.” Does not the Sen- 
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ator think, first, that the minority mem- 
ber of the Commission would be very apt 
to be largely influenced by his constant 
association with the majority of the 
Commission, and thereby might very 
readily be induced to vote with the ma- 
jority? Does not the Senator further 
think that the minority member of the 
Commission would be apt to be some- 
what alarmed, if he should disagree in 
a series of cases, at any rate, with the 
majority, by reason of the fact that 
under the statute the President has abso- 
Jute authority to remove any member of 
the Commission, as I understand, with 
or without cause, from the $10,000 posi- 
tion which the member holds? There- 
fore, would not the minority member be 
very reluctant, first, because of his asso- 
ciation with the majority members over 
a period of time, and, second, because 
of the possibility of risking his very im- 
portant and lucrative position, to put his 
own judgment against that of the ma- 
jority, if there were any basis for debate 
in the matter at all? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I can- 
not concede that that would be the case, 
for the reason that the Senator’s as- 
sumption is that the Commissioner hold- 
ing the minority position is so anxious 
to hang on to his job that he will not 
exercise the judgment and discretion 
imposed upon him by law. 

As for the Commission, I have never 
favored it. I have always favored a sin- 
gle executive authority, because, as I am 
sure the Senator found when he was 
Governor of Missouri, whenever a com- 
mission of three is established, there is 
always one who does not get along with 
the other two and who stands up for 
what he thinks is right. There is more 
confusion and discussion and disagree- 
ment in a commission than there can 
possibly be where there is one executive, 
when one man can render a decision. I 
do not think men in offices of that kind 
would yield their honest judgment in a 
case. I do not believe it. 

Mr. DONNELL. Does not the Senator 
think that this sentence I quoted from 
the report, namely: “The provision for 
a unanimous vote of the members of the 
Commission will, in the opinion of the 
committee, preclude the possibility of po- 
litical considerations entering into the 
penalties determined upon by the Com- 
mission” is something strong, and per- 
haps exaggerates the absolute insurance 
the provision inserted by the Senate 
committee would bring about? 

Mr. HAYDEN. It certainly does con- 
vey the impression, however, that where 
there is a Commission consisting of two 
members of one political party and a 
third of another political party, sitting 
as members of the Commission repre- 
senting their parties, they might act in 
a partisan manner if the two of them 
who were in the majority could control; 
whereas if three were required, the lia- 
bility of partisan action would certainly 
be reduced. 

Mr. DONNELL. But the Senator does 
not think, does he, that, to quote the 
language of the report, “the provision 
for a unanimous vote” will preclude pos- 
sibility of political considerations enter- 
ing into the penalty? 
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Mr, HAYDEN. “Possibility” is a very 
large word, of course. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. LUCAS. As I understand the 
amendment, it deals only with minor of- 
fenses of Federal employees, and not 
with major offenses. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Senator is mis- 
taken. It is entirely possible for a Sena- 
tor to imagine that the Commission 
would not apply the law to minor cases, 
but he might imagine that in certain 
instances they might use it in a minor 
case, and if he lets his imagination run 
wild enough, he could conceive any sort 
of circumstances. 

Mr. LUCAS. I agree with the Senator 
on that point. If he fires his imagina- 
tion to the extent the Senator has in- 
dicated, he could make a major case out 
of a minor case. The real purpose of 
the amendment, as I understand, is to 
take care of the minor infractions. 

Mr. HAYDEN, That is correct, 

Mr. LUCAS. I wish to make one ob- 
servation because of what the distin- 
guished Senator has been saying. To 
me it is most fantastic to think that the 
great and distinguished Senator from 
Missouri would lean upon such a weak 
reed, as is indicated when he says that 
he is afraid that a member of the Civil 
Service Commission, appointed by the 
President of the United States, will not 
do his duty for fear the President of the 
United States might remove him because 
of the action taken by him in the case 
of one of these minor infractions. 

It is simply absurd and ridiculous to 
think that anyone could believe such a 
thing. If a Senator does not have more 
confidence in that part of the executive 
branch of the Government than the Sen- 
ator from Missouri has, then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in the opinion of the Senator from 
Illinois, we are moving far down the 
stream, Iam surprised at what the Sen- 
ator from Missouri says. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. Unfortunately, I 
have an important engagement to lunch 
with an official of the Government with 
whom I am going to discuss some official 
business, I hope the Senator from Ari- 
zona, who is in charge of the bill, will 
suggest the absence of a quorum, so 
Senators can get to the Chamber and 
register their opinions on the bill. Be- 
fore I leave, to be absent for about 40 
minutes, I should like to suggest that 
I have been sitting here trying to figure 
out how I could further purify the politi- 
cal situation in this country. Iam sorry 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] is not 
present because I know he stands for 
pure government, as we all do, and cer- 
tainly as the Senator from Missouri does, 
I am thinking about offering the follow- 
ing amendment: 

Add to section 16 of the Hatch Act the 
following: 

“No corporation, any officer of which con- 
tributes to the political campaign fund of 
a candidate for Federal office or to a politi- 
cal party campaign fund, shall for a period 
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of 5 years thereafter be eligible to bid for, 
negotiate for, or receive any contract with 
the Federal Government.” 


I think an amendment such as that 
might do a great deal more good than 
inflicting what the Constitution itself 
prohibits, which is cruel and inhuman 
punishment upon an ordinary citizen 
who is working for $2,000 or $2,500 for 
the Federal Government, and who, by 
reason of the fact that he distributes 
20 cards advocating a friend’s election, 
shall be forever barred from service to 
the Federal Government. I say it is 
time to look at this matter realistically. 

We do not say to our judges, “You must 
put everyone in jail for 5 years who, while 
working in the post office, takes a $5 post- 
office money order. Yes; it is true a per- 
son guilty of such an offense can be put 
in jail for 5 years. Some persons who 
have done such things have been put in 
jail for considerable terms. On the 
other hand, I point out that we also trust 
our Federal judges. We trust them to 
say, “Well, John took $5 worth of money- 
orders out of the till, but he had a wife 
who was sick with cancer, and he had two 
kids who needed shoes. He should not 
have done what he did, but I am not 
going to send him to jail.” 

Yet we say to the Civil Service Com- 
mission that a Federal employee cannot 
hand to his friends cards advocating 
support of a friend for office. We heard 
cited the case of a post-office employee 
who had been working in the post office 
for some 25 years, who was within 2 years 
of his retirement. What was his great 
offense? A friend of his, a close friend, 
had been working alongside of him and 
had retired about 6 months before. The 
retired man became interested in poli- 
tics. The man who retired stood for 
office, and his friend had some nominat- 
ing petitions signed in behalf of the can- 
didate. In spite of the fact that the tes- 
timony showed he had been a loyal Gov- 
ernment worker, that he had rendered 
excellent service to the Federal Govern- 
ment, and although he was within 2 years 
of retirement, he was discharged, The 
Commission said they regretted it, but 
= under the law they could do nothing 
else. 

It seems to me we would be using good 
judgment to pass the bill which has been 
reported by the committee, with the 
amendments suggested to it, a bill which 
was passed unanimously by the House 
without a yea-and-nay vote and without 
a single objection having been made 
to it. 

I should like to know from the Senator 
from Missouri, and perhaps the request 
may also come to the attention of the 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. Tart], whether 
he will join me in sponsoring the sug- 
gested amendment I just read. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arizona yield for a 
further question? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. The Senator doubt- 
less heard the expression of surprise ut- 
tered by the Senator from Illinois at the 
position taken by the Senator from Mis- 
souri. The Senator from Illinois in sub- 
stance said that because of some trifling, 
minor infractions, and some rulings that 
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will be called forth by reason of them, 
there is no danger that the minority 
member of the Commission will be fearful 
of losing his job. I ask the Senator from 
Arizona whether it is not a fact, as I un- 
derstood the Senator from Arizona to say 
to the Senator from Illinois, that the 
amendment proposed by the committee 
is not limited to minor matters but, as 
the Senator from Arizona has said, it is 
conceivable that it could apply to any 
matters, and that it is merely left to 
the determination of the Commission as 
to whether the specific violation is or is 
not one which warrants removal. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I think the discretion 
is in the Commission, just as it is in a 
judge on the bench, to pass on the case 
upon its merits. If there is a deliberate 
violation of the law, certainly the full 
penalty should be imposed. If a Fed- 
eral employee, knowing the law and 
knowing the regulations, deliberately en- 
gages in political activity, he should be 
removed from office, and a Civil Service 
Commission of any account at all would 
remove him. 

Upon the other hand, in a minor case 
of the kind referred to in the committee 
report—and cases vary in degree—the 
Commission is given discretion, either as 
a minimum penalty to say that the girl 
in question, who was guilty of a minor 
infraction, shall lose 15 days’ pay as a 
warning, which would have been entirely 
proper in the case of the little girl who 
distributed a few cards, or in the case of 
other minor infractions to lay off an indi- 
vidual for 6 months or a year, or what- 
ever the time considered to be justified, 
according to the nature of the offense. 

Mr. DONNELL, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a moment? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. However, the section 
proposed by the Senate committee, the 
one to which we are now addressing our- 
selves, is not confined by its terms to 
minor infractions, is it? It provides 
that— 

If the Commission by unanimous vote 
finds that the violation does not warrant 
removal, a lesser penalty shall be imposed 
by direction of the Commission. 


This provision does not say that it is 
limited in its operations to minor infrac- 
tions, but leaves it to the Commission 
to determine whether or not the infrac- 
tion is minor. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Exactly as a judge on 
the bench determines whether or not the 
person before him for sentence is a real 
villain, who deliberately committed a 
heinous crime and should be severely 
punished, or one who has merely gone 
astray for a little while, and should have 
a suspended sentence. 

Mr. DONNELL. Did not the commit- 
tee itself, by inserting the language “by 
unanimous vote,” requiring that the 
Commission must make such a finding 
in the case of minor infraction by unani- 
mous vote, recognize that there was at 
least some basis for fear that if it were 
left to a majority vote the matter would 
be determined on the basis of political 
considerations? Is it not true, there- 
fore, that the committee took the view, 
as I quoted from the report: 

The provision for a unanimous vote of the 
members of the Commission will in the opin- 
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ion of the committee preclude possibility of 
political considerations entering into the 
penalties determined upon by the Commis- 
sion. 


Mr. HAYDEN. The Senator will agree 
with me, I am sure, that it does reduce 
the possibilities of political considera- 
tions. 

Mr. DONNELL. I think it reduces 
them, but, if I may say so, it still leaves 
it subject to possibilities. One is that 
when a closely associated Commission 
is working along year after year, two 
members of one party and one of the 
other, it is easily possible that those men 
may become very much in the same 
groove, and regard things very much 
along the same line, and that when the 
majority members decide one way the 
minority member may, particularly if he 
is not a very strong personality, yield to 
the other two. I think it is probable that 
in a series of cases which might come 
before the Commission, not necessarily 
matters the minority member believes to 
be minor infractions, but in a series of 
cases that come before the Commission, 
the minority member is very apt to think 
twice, and with great reluctance, before 
he votes against the majority members, 
when he is subject not only to their dis- 
pleasure and to the discomfort of work- 
ing with them, but is subject under the 
law to immediate dismissal by the Presi- 
dent from a $10,000-a-year position. 

Mr. HAYDEN. My experience in deal- 
ing with commissions is that there is no 
hesitancy on the part of a minority mem- 
ber to disagree with the majority. There 
are more rows and troubles on commis- 
sions than can possibly occur under any 
other system. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I now yield to the 
Senator from California, who was on the 
subcommittee which reported the bill. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to make this contribution to 
the discussion today: I am no longer a 
member of the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, but was at the time this 
measure was before that committee dur- 
ing the last session of Congress, and I 
served as a member of the subcommittee 
which heard the testimony in regard to 
this matter. If my recollection serves 
me correctly, it was the junior Senator 
from California who suggested the 
amendment requiring unanimous vote of 
the Civil Service Commission so that 
there would not be, at least, much danger 
of a purely partisan decision. I think 
the point raised by the Senator from 
Missouri that it does not eliminate the 
possibility of a purely partisan decision, 
is well taken, although I think it greatly 
lessens the possibility of such a decision. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Missouri. 

Mr. DONNELL. The Senator, then, 
thinks that this statement in the report 
is a little bit strong, does he not?— 

The provision for a unanimous vote of the 
members of the Commission will in the 
opinion of the committee preclude possibility 
of political considerations entering into the 


penalties determined upon by the Commis- 
sion. 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes, I think the 
Senator’s point is well taken on that. I 
do not believe it precludes it, but I think 
it lessens the likelihood of it. 

Mr. DONNELL. I agree with that. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. In hearing the 
testimony, it seemed to the Senator from 
California, who was a member of the 
subcommittee, that there are a number 
of these cases which are of a minor na- 
ture, and that removal and barring from 
office was rather an extreme penalty in 
view of the character of the offense. I 
did not eliminate from consideration, of 
course, the danger of opening the barn 
door and letting all the horses out. 

Nevertheless, I felt that with the Com- 
mission charged by the Congress and the 
country with the enforcement of the law, 
the Commission would not abuse the dis- 
cretionary power which would be vested 
in it by the bill as proposed to be amend- 
ed. 

It was also my feeling that even in the 
case of minor infractions, there should 
be some penalty. That is why the amend- 
ment provides for a 15-day suspension. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield on that point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HOEY 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
California yield to the Senator from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should like to 
ask the Senator a question which I was 
going to ask the Senator from Arizona. 
All of us know that in criminal law some 
penalties, because of the nature of the 
case, are made very severe, with no dis- 
cretion vested in the court to lessen them. 
Such a situation applies in cases of mur- 
der, for instance. 

But in this case, the amendment pro- 
posed by the committee would have us 
go from one extreme to the other; it 
would leave in the law the severe penal- 
ty, but would provide a minimum re- 
quirement. All of us know that in court 
cases, if a good case is made, the mini- 
mum penalty generally is imposed. 

I wonder whether in this case, if there 
is to be any minimum—and we feel that 
a minimum of 15 days’ suspension is a 
very low one—would it not be better to 
increase the minimum to, let us say, 30 
days or 45 days? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Of course, I can- 
not speak for the committee, because 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAY- 
DEN] is handling the bill on the floor. 
But personally I feel that the point the 
Senator from Massachusetts has made 
is well taken. If the minimum were in- 
creased from 15 days to 30 days, I think 
it would put all Federal employees on 
notice that they should not violate the 
law, because the penalty would be a little 
stiffer; but at the same time we would 
remove what seems to me to be an in- 
equitable situation, namely, forever bar- 
ring such employees from holding Fed- 
eral office. 

Were I in charge of the bill, I would 
accept such a suggestion, namely, to 
increase the minimum from a 15-day 
suspension to a 30-day suspension. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Massachusetts will offer 
such a modification of the amendment, 
I will accept it, 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
is such an amendment now in order to 
be offered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No; the 
motion of the Senator from Washing- 
ton is the pending question; amend- 
ments are not now in order to the bill. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, When it is 
proper to offer such an amendment, I 
shall do so. The purpose is to increase 
the minimum penalty from suspension 
of 15 days to suspension for 30 days. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I shall accept that as 
a modification of the amendment, Mr. 
President, on behalf of the committee. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts has raised a 
point with regard to the participation of 
Federal employees in local elections. I 
should like to attempt to clear his mind, 
if possible, as well as that of the Senate 
as a whole. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The point I 
raised was presented in the form of a 
question. 

Mr. BYRD. I understand. 

Mr. President, when the Hatch Act 
was first passed, the Senator from Vir- 
ginia offered an amendment to give to 
the Civil Service Commission the right 
to promulgate rules and regulations so 
that in counties having a large propor- 
tion of Federal employees, such Federal 
employees, under conditions established 
by the Civil Service Commission, could 
participate in local elections. I think 
that is a matter which is of supreme im- 
portance, because, for example, in Ar- 
lington and Fairfax Counties, Va., and 
in Montgomery County, Md., there are 
communities in which perhaps a ma- 
jority of the residents are employees of 
the Federal Government. They are not 
Virginians or Marylanders primarily, in 
many cases; many of them come from 
various other sections of the United 
States, and are located in those coun- 
ties because of their proximity to Wash- 
ington. There is not sufficient room in 
the city of Washington for those Fed- 
eral employees; there is not sufficient 
housing in Washington for them. 

When the Senator from Virginia of- 
fered that amendment, as appears in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 86, part 3, 
page 2976, the Senator from Virginia 
said: 

Mr. President, in certain areas of the coun- 
try, and especially adjacent to Washington, 
a majority of the residents of certain towns 
and counties are employees of the Federal 
Government. My amendment is for the pur- 
pose of giving the Civil Service Commission 
the authority to permit a Federal employee 
to take part in purely local elections when 
it is considered in the interest of the public 
welfare to do so. 


I was referring, of course, to the elec- 
tion of school trustees and other elec- 
tions purely of local interest. 

I further said at that time: 

If that is not done, Mr. President, those 
Federal employees will be denied the right 
even to hold a nonprofit office, such as mem- 
ber of the school board or member of the 
town council; and, in my judgment, serious 
injury to the cause of good government will 
be done unless those Federal employees are 
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permitted, under regulations adopted by the 
Civil Service Commission, to take part in 
purely local affairs. 


Senator Hatch accepted that amend- 
ment. He said: 

Inasmuch as the amendment which the 
Senator now offers merely restores to the 
Civil Service Commission the power it had, 
and which it exercised before the passage 
of the act last year, I thought perhaps it 
was wise to give general authority to meet 
local or domestic situations— 


And so forth. For the information 
of the Senator from Massachusetts, let 
me say that the Civil Service Commis- 
sion made the ruling under discussion. 
I think that ruling was entirely out of line 
and did not deal properly with the situa- 
tion at all. It permitted Federal employ- 
ees to become candidates on nonpartisan 
nominations and in nonpartisan elec- 
tions. In Arlington County, for example, 
what are called town meetings are held, 
and at those meetings certain nominees 
are selected; and they are opposed by 
the regular Democratic nominees and 
the regular Republican nominees. I hold 
in my hand a clipping from the Wash- 
ington Star of June 5, 1949, which re- 
fers to a Miss Martin, who is employed 
by the Bureau of the Budget as an econ- 
omist. The article states that she be- 
came a candidate for the Arlington 
County Board, at a town meeting. How- 
ever, she could not become a candidate 
for that position as a Democrat or as a 
Republican. But under the Civil Service 
Commission's regulations she could be- 
come a candidate of some nonpartisan 
organization. 

I think that situation is destructive of 
the method by which we conduct our 
Government, which is carried on largely 
through the regular parties. However, 
under its present ruling, the Civil Service 
Commission does not permit any Govern- 
ment employee to become a candidate 
of any of the regular political parties; 
but if such Federal employees run for 
office as independents, they can par- 
ticipate in elections, can run for office, 
can speak in election campaigns, can 
serve in office, and so forth. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Isimply wish to call 
the Senator’s attention to the fact that 
the same kind of condition exists in some 
of the towns where Government plants, 
some of them wartime plants, recently 
have been established. For instance, let 
me refer to Oak Ridge, Tenn. I am in- 
formed that approximately 75 or 80 per- 
cent of the people living there are non- 
residents of Tennessee who came there 
to work, coming there from various other 
parts of the United States. Quite a little 
city has grown up at Oak Ridge. How- 
ever, instead of the residents of that city 
having anything to do with their local 
government, through local elections, the 
situation is that under the leadership of 
that great statesman and purist, Mr. 
Mr. Lilienthal, a New York corporation 
has been given the duty of governing the 
city. The Federal Government em- 
ployees who live there have nothing to do 
with running that city, though most of 
the residents of the city are employees 
of the Federal Government, A New York 
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corporation conducts all the city’s public 
affairs. That is something very unusual, 
Mr. President. It should not exist in 
this free country. 

So I hope very much this bill will pass. 
It should pass. The Hatch Act should 
be amended so as to allow local self-gov- 
crnment, even if the persons engaging 
in the local government are Federal em- 
ployees. Service as a Federal employee 
does not make a miscreant of a man, 
After all, several of us are Federal em- 
ployees. We should not adopt a rule of 
that sort, it seems to me. 

So, Mr. President, I say that this bill, 
which has been carefully studied by the 
committee and has been reported by it to 
the Senate, should be passed, and should 
be passed at once. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I did not realize 
from reading the act that, under it, Fed- 
eral employees are permitted to be inde- 
pendent candidates. If that is so, the 
act should be amended so as to permit 
all Federal employees to be candidates 
for local office. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, many of 
the Federal Government employees in 
the counties I have mentioned are splen- 
did citizens and have lived in those sec- 
tions for years and years. However, at 
the present time they cannot even take 
part in an election of a school trustee, 
unless they are nonpartisan. Why the 
Civil Service Commission should make 
such a ruling, Iam unable to understand, 
because the purpose of the amendment 
which I offered to the bill in the Seventy- 
sixth Congress was to permit Federal 
Government employees to participate in 
elections for purely local offices, such as 
school trustees and other offices having 
to do with the education or welfare of 
the children of the communities, and 
so forth. However, the Civil Service 
Commission has said that Federal em- 
ployees cannot become candidates for 
such offices if they run on the regular 
party tickets—either Democratic or Re- 
publican—but can do so if they run on 
an independent ticket. That is the situ- 
ation now existing in the counties sur- 
rounding Washington. In those coun- 
ties, under the Commission's ruling, if 
Federal Government employees are to 
be candidates for local office, they must 
do so as nonpartisan candidates, but 
must not follow the usual procedure of 
alining themselves with some established 
party. 

So, Mr. President, I hope this amend- 
ment will be adopted. There is nothing 
political about it. In a political sense, 
from my standpoint, I feel I would not 
gain anything by the adoption of the 
amendment. But I believe the citizens 
in the localities to which I have referred, 
who are connected with the Federal Gov- 
ernment, have a right to take part in 
purely local affairs, and to do so without 
having their jobs taken away from them 
or without being penalized by fines, and 
so forth. 

So I hope this amendment will þe 
adopted. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, the par- 
liamentary situation is, as I understand, 
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that the bill has been made the unfin- 
ished business of the Senate, but that a 
motion is pending to displace it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending question before the Senate is on 
agreeing to the motion of the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Car] that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 3905) to amend section 
3121 of the Internal Revenue Code, Cal- 
endar No. 644. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Must that motion be 
disposed of, before this bill can be pro- 
ceeded with? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY IN THE FAR 
EAST 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
have certain documents I should like to 
place in the Recorp. Apropos of the re- 
ports released yesterday on the summary 
of the Wallace report on China, I wish to 
have printed in the body of the RECORD 
at this point a copy of a letter which 
I addressed to the Secretary of State un- 
der date of April 19, 1948, as follows: 


APRIL 19, 1948. 
Hon, ROBERT A, LOVETT, 
Acting Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dran Mr. SECRETARY: As a member of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee, which will 
soon be taking up the European and China 
relief bill, I would like to have a copy of 
the Wallace report on China made by Mr. 
Henry Wallace to President Roosevelt in 
1944, 
With best personal regards, I remain, 
Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM F, KNOWLAND, 
` United States Senator. 


I also wish to have printed in the body 
of the Recorp at this point a copy of a 
letter which I wrote on the same date to 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Van- 
DENBERG], who was then chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, tell- 
ing him that I had written to the Sec- 
retary of State; a copy of the Senator’s 
reply to me; and a copy of the letter I 
received under date of April 24 from Mr, 
Robert A. Lovett, Acting Secretary of 
State. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Aprin 19, 1948. 
Senator ArtHur H. VANDENBERG, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: Enclosed is a copy of a letter 
that I have today written to Mr. Robert 
Lovett, Acting Secretary of State, requesting 
a copy of the Wallace Report on China issued 
in 1944. 

It seems to me that the time has come 
when constructive action by the Congress 
of the United States depends upon members 
of the Foreign Relations and Appropriations 
Committees of the Senate having access to 
information which is the basis of certain 
policies we are following in Europe and the 
Far East. In a short while the appropriation 
bill for European and China aid will be be- 
fore the Appropriations Committee. 

I hope you may be able to use your good 
Offices to get the report in question released 
for the information of the Members of the 
Senate. 

With best personal regards, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, 
United States Senator. 
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UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
April 20, 1948. 
Hon. WILLIAM F, KNOWLAND, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: Thanks for your note 
of April 19. 

I shall be glad to urge Secretary Lovett to 
release the China report you request. I 
think I understand the significance of your 
suggestion. 

With warm personal regards and best 
wishes, 

Cordially and faithfully, 
A. H. VANDENBERG. 


APRIL 24, 1948. 
The Honorable WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear SENATOR KNOwLAND: The receipt 
is acknowledged of your letter of April 19, 
1948, in which you request a copy of the 
Wallace Report on China made by Mr. Henry 
Wallace to President Roosevelt in 1944. 

A thorough search of the records of this 
Department has failed to reveal the existence 
of a Wallace Report on China. As you will 
recall, in the early summer of 1944 Mr. Wal- 
lace, who was then Vice President, visited 
China at the behest and as the personal rep- 
resentative of the President. It seems that 
Mr. Wallace reported directly to President 
Roosevelt. In any event, the Department of 
State is not aware of any report prepared by 
Mr. Wallace. 

Very sincerely yours, 
ROBERT A. LOVETT, 
Acting Secretary. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
also wish to call the attention of the 
Senate to the footnote on page 549 of the 
so-called white paper entitled “United 
States Relations with China,” which 
footnote reads as follows: 


The files of the Department do not con- 
tain any indication of the existence of a 
report in written form made by Mr. Wal- 
lace to President Roosevelt or of the- nature 
of any oral report made. 


I also wish to have printed as a part 
of my remarks, and following the state- 
ments I have just made, the text of the 
summary of the Wallace Report as re- 
leased yesterday by the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. O'Conor], who had re- 
ceived it from Mr. Wallace, and merely to 
observe that it is a very strange thing 
that in dealing with our foreign policy, 
an important matter in the Far East, the 
right hand of the Government appar- 
ently did not know what the left hand 
was doing. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Our first stop in China was at Tihua 
(Urumchi), capital of Sinkiang Province. 
The Governor, Gen. Sheng Shih-tsal, is a 
typical war lord. The government is per- 
sonal and carried out by thorough police 
surveillance. Ninety percent of the popula- 
tion is non-Chinese, mostly Uighur (Turki). 
Tension between Chinese and non-Chinese 
is growing with little or no evidence of ability 
to deal effectively with the problem. Gen- 
eral Sheng, 2 years ago pro-Soviet, is now 
anti-Soviet, making life extremely difficult 
for the Soviet consul general and Soviet 
citizens in Sinkiang. 

There seems little reason to doubt that the 
difficulties in the early spring on the Sinki- 
ang-Outer Mongolia border were caused by 
Chinese attempts to resettle Kazak nomads 
who fled into Outer Mongolia, were followed 
by Chinese troops who were driven back 
by Mongols. The Soviet Minister in Outer 
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Mongolia stated that Mongolian planes 
bombed points in Sinkiang in retaliation for 
Chinese bombings in Outer Mongolia. He 
did not appear concerned regarding the sit- 
uation now, 


AREAS WILL BEAR WATCHING 


Soviet officials placed primary responsi- 
bility on General Sheng for their difficulties 
in Sinkiang, but our consul at Tihua and our. 
Embassy officials felt that Sheng as acting as 
a front for Chungking, willingly or unwit- 
tingly. Singkiang is an area which will bear 
watching. 

Due to bad weather at Chungking, we 
stopped for 2 hours at the large Twentieth 
Bomber Command (B-29) airfield near 
Chengtu. The first bombing of Japan had 
taken place only a few days before. We found 
morale good but complaint was freely made 
of inability to obtain intelligence regarding 
weather and Japanese positions in North 
China and leak of intelligence to the Japa- 
nese, 

Summary of conversations with President 
Chiang Kai-shek is contained in a separate 
Memorandum. Principal topics discussed 
were: (1) Adverse military situation, which 
Chiang attributed to low morale due to eco- 
nomic difficulties and to failure to start an 
all-out Burma offensive in the spring as 
promised at Cairo; (2) relations with the 
Soviet Union and need for their betterment 
in order to avoid possibility of conflict 
(Chiang, obviously motivated by necessity 
rather than conviction, admitted the desir- 
ability of understanding with U. S. S. R., 
and requested our good offices in arranging 
for conference); (3) Chinese Government- 
Communist relations, in regard to which 
Chiang showed himself so prejudiced against 
the Communists that there seemed little 
prospect of satisfactory or enduring settle- 
ment as a result of the negotiations now 
under way in Chungking; (4) dispatch of the 
United States Army Intelligence Group to 
North China, including Communist areas, to 
which Chiang was initially opposed but on 
last day agreed reluctantly but with appar- 
ent sincerity; (5) need for reform in China, 
particularly agrarian reform, to which Chiang 
agreed without much indication of personal 
interest. 

SOONG CONCERNED 


It was significant that T. V. Soong took no 
part in the discussions except as an interpret- 
er. However, in subsequent conversations 
during visits outside of Chungking he was 
quite outspoken, saying that it was essential 
that something “dramatic” be done to save 
the situation in China, that it was 5 minutes 
to midnight for the Chungking Government. 
Without being specific he spoke of need for 
greatly increased United States Army air 
activity in China and for reformation of 
Chungking Government. He said that 
Chiang was bewildered and that there were 
already signs of disintegration of his author- 
ity. (Soong is greatly embittered by the 
treatment received from Chiang during the 
past half year.) 

Conversations with Ambassador [Clarence 
E.] Gauss and other Americans indicated dis- 
couragement regarding the situation and 
need for positive American leadership in 
China. 

Mr. Wallace and Mr. Vincent [John Car- 
ter Vincent, director of Far Eastern Office of 
the State Department] called on Dr. Sun 
Fo and Madame Sun Yat-sen. Dr. Sun had 
little to contribute. He was obviously on 
guard. Mme. Sun was outspoken. (Mme. 
Sun Yat-sen is now an official of the 
Communist regime.) She described un- 
democratic conditions to which she as- 
cribed lack of popular support for gov- 
ernment; sald that Dr. Sun Fo should be 
spokesman for liberals who could unite un- 
der his leadership; advised Mr. Wallace to 
speak frankly to President Chiang who was 
not informed of conditions in China. Mme, 
Sun's depth and sincerity of feeling is more 
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impressive than her political acumen but 
she is significant as an inspiration to Chinese 
liberals. Dr. Sun Fo does not impress one as 
having strength of character required for 
leadership but the fact that he is the son of 
Sun Yat-sen makes him a potential front 
for liberals. 

Mr. Vincent talked with Dr. Quo Tai-chi, 
former Foreign Minister and for many years 
Ambassador in London, and to K. P. Chen, 
leading banker. They see little hope in 
Cuiang’s leadership. Dr. Quo spoke in sup- 
port of Sun Fo under whom he thought a 
liberal coalition was possible. Quo is an in- 
telligent but not a strong character. K. P. 
Chen said that economic situation had re- 
solved itself into a race against time; that 
new hope and help before the end of the 
year might be effective in holding things 
together. 


LITTLE OF NEW INTEREST 


Conversations with other Chinese officials 
in Chungking developed little of new inter- 
est. The Minister of Agriculture (Shen 
Hung-Lieh, who incidentally knows little 
about agriculture) showed himself an. out- 
spoken anti-Communist. General Ho Ying- 
chin, chief of staff and minister of war, 
also an anti-Communist, is influential as a 
political rather than a military general. Dr. 
Chen Li-fu, minister of education, a lead- 
ing reactionary party politician, also had 
little to say. Ironically, he took Mr. Wal- 
lace to visit the Chinese industrial coopera- 
tives, which he is endeavoring to bring under 
his control to prevent their becoming a 
liberalizing social influence. 

Conversations with provincial government 
officials were also without much signifi- 
cance. As an indication of political trends, 
there were unconfirmed reports that the pro- 
vincial officials in Yunnan, Kwangsi, and 
Kwangtung Provinces were planning a coa- 
lition to meet the situation in the event of 
disintegration of central government control. 
In Szechwan Province the governor, Chang 
Chun, is a strong and loyal friend of Presi- 
dent Chiang. The loyalty of military fac- 
tions, however, is uncertain. In Kansu 
Province the governor, Ku Cheng-lun, is a 
mild appearing reactionary who, during his 
days as police commissioner in Nanking, 
earned the title of “bloody Ku.” 

Developments subsequent to conversa- 
tions with General [Claire L.] Chennault 
and Vincent in Kunming and Kweilin have 
confirmed their pessimism with regard to 
the military situation in East China. There 
was almost uniform agreement among our 
military officers that unification of the 
American military effort in China, and better 
coordination of our effort with that of the 
Chinese, was absolutely essential. It was 
also the general belief that, the Japanese 
having during recent months made China 
an active theater of war, it was highly ad- 
visable to take more aggressive air action 
against such Japanese bases as Hankow, 
Canton, Nanking, and Shanghai. However, 
the factor of loss of Chinese life at those 
places was recognized as an important con- 
sideration. It was the consensus that Chi- 
nese troops, when well fed, well equipped, 
and well led, can be effectively used. A 
number of Chinese generals were mentioned 
as potentially good leaders. Among them 
were Gens. Chen Cheng, Chian Fa-kwel, 
and Pai Chung-hai, 


MONGOLS IN CONTROL 


In Outer Mongolia there is considerable 
evidence of healthy progress, military pre- 
paredness, and nationalistic spirit. Soviet 
influence is without doubt strong but po- 
litical and administrative control appear to 
be in the hands of capable Mongols. Any 
thought of resumption of effective Chinese 
sovereignty would be unrealistic. On the 
contrary, it is well to anticipate considerable 
agitation in Inner Mongolia for union with 
Outer Mongolia after the war. 
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Specific conclusions and recommendations 
regarding the situation in China were in- 
corporated in telegrams dispatched from New 
Delhi on June 28. 

We should bear constantly in mind that 
the Chinese, a nonfighting people, have re- 
sisted the Japanese for 7 years. Economic 
hardship and uninspiring leadership have in- 
duced something akin to physical and spir- 
itual anemia. There is widespread dislike 
for the Kuomintang government. But there 
is also strong popular dislike for the Japa- 
nese and confidence in victory. 

Chiang, a man with an- oriental military 
mind, sees his authority threatened by eco- 
nomic deterioration, which he does not 
understand, and by social unrest symbolized 
in communism, which he thoroughly dis- 
trusts; and neither of which he can control 
by military commands. He hoped that aid 
from foreign allies would pull him out of the 
hole into which an unenlightened adminis- 
tration (supported by landlords, warlords, 
and bankers) has sunk him and China. 

Chiang is thoroughly eastern in thought 
and outlook. He is surrounded by a group 
of. party stalwarts who are similar in char- 
acter. He has also, reluctantly, placed confi- 
dence in westernized Chinese advisers (his 
wife and T. V. Soong are outstanding ex- 
amples) with regard to foreign relations, 
Now he feels that foreign allies have failed 
him and seeks in that and the Communist 
menace a scapegoat for his government's 
failure. His hatred of Chinese Communists 
and distrust of the U. S. S. R. cause him to 
shy away from liberals. The failure of for- 
eign aid has caused him to turn away from 
his uncongenial western advisers and draw 
closer to the group of eastern advisers for 
whom he has a natural affinity and for whom 
he has been for years more a focal point and 
activating agent of policy than an actual 
leader. 

At this time, there seems to be no alterna- 
tive to support of Chiang. There is no Chi- 
nese leader or group now apparent of suf- 
ficient strength to take over the Government, 
We can, however, while supporting Chiang, 
influence him in every possible way to adopt 
policies with the guidance of progressive Chi- 
nese, which will inspire popular support and 
instill new vitality into China's war effort. 
At the same time, our attitude should be 
flexible enough to permit utilization of any 
other leader or group that might come for- 
ward offering greater promise. 

Chiang, at best, is a short-term investment. 
It is not believed that he has the intelligence 
or political strength to run postwar China. 
The leaders of postwar China will be brought 
forward by evolution or revolution, and it 
now seems more likely the latter. 


POSSIBLE POLICY LINE RELATIVE TO LIBERAL 
ELEMENTS IN CHINA 

Our policy at the present time should not 
be limited to support of Chiang. It is essen- 
tial to remember that we have in fact not 
simply been supporting Chiang, but a coali- 
tion, headed by Chiang and supported by the 
landlords, the warlord group most closely 
associated with the landlords, and the Kung 
group of bankers. 

We can, as an alternative, support those 
elements which are capable of forming a new 
coalition, better able to carry the war to a 
conclusion and better qualified for the post- 
war needs of China. Such a coalition could 
include progressive banking and commer- 
cial leaders, of the K. P. Chem type, with 
a competent understanding both of their 
own country and of the contemporary West- 
ern World; the large group of western-trained 
men whose outlook is not limited to per- 
petuation of the old, landlord-dominated 
rural society of China; and the considerable 
group of generals and other officers who are 
neither subservient to the landlords nor 
afraid of the peasantry. 


The emergence of such a coalition could 


be aided by the manner of allotting both 
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American military aid and economic aid, and 
by the formulation and statement of Amer- 
ican political aims and sympathies, both in 
China and in regions adjacent to China. 

The future of Chiang would then be deter- 
mined by Chiang himself. If he retains the 
political sensitivity and the ability to call the 
turn which originally brought him to power, 
he will swing over to the new coalition and 
head it. If not, the new coalition will in the 
natural course of events produce its own 
leader. 


AMENDMENT OF THE HATCH ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 1243) to amend the 
Hatch Act. 

Mr. SCHCEPPEL. Mr. President, it 
is my belief that the bill, H. R. 1243, be- 
fore the Senate today strikes directly 
at weakening and detracting from a law 
which has had force in holding in check 
to some degree at least—corrupt political 
practices in our country. 

It has become accepted fact that a 
person who is employed by the Federal 
Government, or who receives all or part 
of his salary from the Federal Govern- 
ment, may not actively engage in a politi- 
cal campaign or influence votes for a 
political candidate. 

I was not a member of the Senate 
Rules and Administration Committee 
when the bill, H. R. 1243, was considered 
by it. But I have had the opportunity 
since to read the testimony taken on it, 
and the deliberations preceding its re- 
port to the Senate. I think the amend- 
ments made by the Senate Rules Com- 
mittee, with respect to section 9 (b) of 
the Hatch Act, are an improvement to 
the measure which came to us from the 
House. 

But I cannot agree that we should 
consider, in any broad way, weakening 
the mandatory provisions of the original 
act. Nor should we further confuse the 
issue by providing a new amendment to 
grant an exception to a certain group of 
Federal employees who happen to reside 
in counties adjoining the National Capi- 
tal, I am not unaware that there are 
some inequities developing which should 
receive some attention in that respect. 

But it seems to me that there is more 
reason today even than in the past 10 
years since the passage of the Hatch 
Act, for adhering to its concept and in- 
tents, rather than to seek loopholes 
through its structure, or weaken the pur- 
poses for which it was created. 

There are today in the direct employ 
of the administrative services of the Fed- 
eral Government some 2,000,600 employ- 
ees. Many millions more are engaged 
in contracting for Government work, or 
are working on State or local projects 
where their salaries are partially or 
wholly paid by the Federal Government. 

Though all may not be subject to the 
provisions of the Hatch Act, it is a mat- 
ter for consideration to realize that 14,- 
416,000 American citizens today are re- 
ceiving direct, regular payments from 
the Federal Government. Another 5,- 
000,000 are on State and local pay rolls, 
partially supported by Federal funds. 

Twenty years ago there was 1 Gov- 
ernment employee to about 40 of the 
population. Today there is 1 Govern- 
ment employee to about every 22 of the 
population. And if we use only the 
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working population in the comparison, 
there is one Government employee for 
every eight employed in other fields. 

Twenty years ago, persons directly or 
indirectly receiving regular moneys from 
the Government—that is, officials, sol- 
diers, sailors, pensioners, subsidized per- 
sons, and employees of contractors— 
represented about 1 person in every 
40 of the population. Today—and our 
population has vastly increased about 
1 person out of every 7 in the popula- 
tion is a regular recipient of Govern- 
ment moneys. If those of age are all 
married, they comprise about one-half 
of the voters in the last presidential 
election. 

Let us think that over. To bring the 
comparison in direct relation with one 
of the amendments in the bill we are 
considering, I am told that in Arlington 
County, immediately adjacent to the 
National Capital, out of 140,000 popula- 
tion in the area, 40,000 are Federal 
employees. 

The Hatch Act, after setting forth 
what it means by political activities, re- 
quires, in section 9 (b), as it now stands, 
that a Federal employee shall be dis- 
missed, and not rehired, if he is found 
to have engaged in political activities. 

There is no shilly-shallying in the 
present law. It leaves no leeway for in- 
terpretation. It should perhaps provide 
specifically for hearing cases of violation 
instead of leaving that function to the 
Civil Service Commission. But if a case 
is proved, involving political activity, no 
matter whether committed in innocence 
or through lack of knowledge of the law, 
the employee must be dismissed. 

This seems to me to have had a salu- 
tary effect, even though it may have re- 
sulted in injustice in a few isolated cases. 
I would be interested in knowing just how 
much injustice has been done. I have 
seen no presentation of such facts. Only 
a few isolated instances were presented 
to the Rules Committee by the Civil 
Service Commission. 

I should be more interested to know 
with what vigor the Civil Service Com- 
mission is able to pursue a program of 
surveillance of Hatch Act violations— 
which must be numerous—than I am in 
hearing of a few instances of punishment 
for trivial offenses, on the basis of which 
the Civil Service Commission is seeking 
to be relieved of its responsibility for 
dealing out mandatory expulsion. 

I think the Congress is not above 
blame. ‘The present Congress is un- 
doubtedly at fault for not providing ade- 
quate funds for compliance action under 
the Hatch Act. The Civil Service Com- 
mission admits that it can do little more 
than investigate the cases which are 
brought to its attention voluntarily. 

It seems to me that fact presents a 
more serious consideration to the Senate 
than the pending bill, which proposes to 
weaken the mandatory provisions of the 
law. 

Here we have the instance of a law 
already weakened by lack of funds for 
its enforcement, and it is proposed fur- 
ther to detract from its effectiveness by 
setting up a number of exceptions or 
processes to relieve offenders under the 
act from the weight of its hand. 
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The amendment to section 9 (b) of the 
Hatch Act contained in the bill, H. R. 
1243, proposes to recognize offenses under 
the Hatch Act which may warrant a 
lesser penalty than mandatory expulsion, 
It proposes to bring back for considera- 
tion those expulsions which may have 
warranted a lesser penalty in the past 
and to reopen their cases, leading to 
possible reinstatement and reemploy- 
ment in the Federal service. 

Mr. President, this seems to me to 
place a tremendous responsibility upon 
the Civil Service Commission, which al- 
ready admits that it cannot carry out a 
compliance program under the existing 
requirements of the law. The proposed 
amendment would create a diversity of 
new responsibilities, adding to present 
decisions upon dismissals, the job of set- 
ting up penalties less than dismissal, and 
of acting upon the reinstatement of per- 
sons heretofore dismissed. 

In my opinion, Mr. President, it is 
opening the gates for wide discretionary 
action by an executive agency, and I am 
opposed to relaxing, to this or any other 
degree, the provisions of the existing law, 
as proposed by the amendment. 

I think, seriously, as I view it, that it 
is opening the opportunity for token 
resistance only. If we must consider 
having the dignity of the Hatch Act 
lived up to, then the mandatory provi- 
sions for the lesser penalties certainly 
should not be as low as 15 days’ suspen- 
sion. I realize that injustices and in- 
equities develop. I understand that al- 
most any person seeking a Federal job at 
the present time must make application 
and must meet the requirements of the 
civil-service system, I am not willing 
to admit that in this great body politic 
and all over this great country there are 
people seeking Federal employment who 
are not able to know the rules and reg- 
ulations of the act. The Hatch Act, 
harsh as it may be, has been an im- 
portant part of our governmental proc- 
esses for a good many years and should 
be respected and lived up to. 

Mr. President, I do not take with too 
great a degree of sympathy the argu- 
ment that persons seeking employment 
in any Government service and meeting 
the requirements of the Civil Service 
Commission examination, do not know 
of the hazards they are facing. I feel 
that to chip from the act here and there 
would weaken its entire structure and 
cause disrespect for the general pur- 
poses intended to be accomplished. 


AMENDMENT OF LEGISLATIVE REORGAN- 
IZATION ACT RELATING TO EVALUA- 
TION OF FISCAL REQUIREMENTS OF 
EXECUTIVE BRANCH 


Mr. McCLELLAN, Mr. President, out 
of order, I ask unanimous consent to 
introduce for appropriate reference, a 
bill and I request that the bill may be 
printed in the body of the RECORD as a 
part of my remarks, because I should 
like to take a few minutes of the Senate 
to discuss it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hoey in the chair). Without objection, 
the bill will be received, printed in the 
Recorp, and appropriately referred, and 
without objection, the Senator from Ar- 
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kansas may proceed, The Chair hears 
no objection. 


The bill (S. 2898) to amend the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act of 1946 to pro- 
vide for more effective evaluation of the 
fiscal requirements of the executive agen- 
cies of the Government of the United 
States, introduced by Mr. MCCLELLAN, 
was read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Exec- 
utive Departments, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 138 of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, as 
amended, is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 


“JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE BUDGET 


“Sec. 138. (a) There is hereby created a 
joint service committee to be known as the 
Joint Committee on the Budget (hereinafter 
in this section called the “joint committee”) 
to be composed of 10 members as follows: 

“(1) Five Members who are members of 
the Committee on Appropriations of the 
Senate, three from the majority party and 
two from the minority party, to be chosen 
by such committee; and 

“(2) Five Members who are members of 
the Committee on Appropriations of the 
House of Representatives, three from the 
majority party and two from the minority 
party, to be chosen by such committee, 

“(b) No person shall continue to serve as 
a member of the joint committee after he 
has ceased to be a member of the committee 
from which he was chosen, except that the 
members chosen by the Committee on Ap- 
propriations of the House of Representatives 
who have been reelected may continue to 
serve as members of the joint committee 
notwithstanding the expiration of the Con- 
gress, A vacancy in the joint committee 
shall not affect the power of the remaining 
members to execute the functions of the 
joint committee, and shall be filled in the 
same manner as the original selection, except 
that (1) in case of a vacancy during an ad- 
journment or recess of Congress for a period 
of more than 2 weeks, the members of the 
joint committee who are members of the 
committee entitled to fill such vacancy may 
designate a member of such committee to 
serve until his successor is chosen by such 
committee, and (2) in the case of á vacancy 
after the expiration of a Congress which 
would be filled from the Committee on Ap- 
propriations of the House of Representatives, 
the members of such committee who are con- 
tinuing to serve as members of the joint 
committee, may designate a person who, im- 
mediately prior to such expiration, was a 
member of such committee and who is re- 
elected to the House of Representatives, to 
serve until his successor is chosen by such 
committee. 

“(c) The joint committee shall elect a 
chairman and vice chairman from among 
its members at the first regular meeting of 
each session: Provided, however, That during 
even years tho chairman shall be selected 
from among the members who are Members 
of the House of Representatives and the vice 
chairman shall be selected from among the 
members who are Members of the Senate, 
and during odd years the chairman shall be 
selecced from among the members who are 
Members of the Senate and the vice chair- 
man shall be selected from among the mem- 
bers who are Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

(d) A majority of the Members of each 
House who are members of the joint com- 
mittee shall together constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of business, but a lesser 
number, as determined by the joint com- 
mittee, may constitute a subcommittee and 
be authorized to conduct hearings and make 
investigations, Any member of a subcom- 
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mittee so designated shall constitute a 
quorum for the conduct of any hearing or 
investigation, but the concurrence of a ma- 
jority of the members of such subcommittee 
shall be necessary before any report or find- 
ings may be submitted to the joint com- 
mittee. 

“(e) It shall be the duty of the joint com- 
mittee— 

“(1) (A) to inform itself on all matters 
relating to the annual budget of the agencies 
of the United States Government, during 
and after the preparation thereof; (B) to 
provide the Committee on Appropriations of 
the House of Representatives and the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the Senate with 
such information on items contained in such 
budget, and the justifications submitted in 
support thereof, as may be necessary to en- 
able said committees to give adequate con- 
sideration thereto; and (C) to consider all 
available information relating to estimated 
revenues, essential programs, and changing 
economic conditions, and, on the basis 
thereof, report to said committees findings 
relating to necessary adjustments or re- 
visions in appropriations as may be required 
to balance the budget; 

“(2) to recommend to the appropriate 
standing committees of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate such changes in 
existing laws as may effect greater efficiency 
and economy in government; 

“(3) to make such reports and recom- 
mendations to any standing committee of 
either House of Congress or any subcommit- 
tee thereof on matters within the jurisdic- 
tion of such standing committee relating to 
deviations from basic legislative authoriza- 
tion, or in relation to appropriations ap- 
proved by Congress which are not consistent 
with such basic legislative authorization, as 
may be deemed necessary or advisable by the 
joint committee, or as may be requested by 
any standing committee of either House of 
Congress or by any subcommittee thereof. 

„) The joint committee, or any subcom- 
mittee thereof, shall have power to hold 
hearings and to sit and act anywhere within 
or without the District of Columbia whether 
the Congress is in session or has adjourned 
or is in recess; to require by subpena or 
otherwise the attendance of witnesses and 
the production of books, papers, and docu- 
ments; to administer oaths; to take testi- 
mony; to have printing and binding done; 
and to make such expenditures as it deems 
advisable within the amount appropriated 
therefor. Subpenas shall be issued under 
the signature of the chairman or vice chair- 
man of the committee and shall be served 
by any person designated by them. The pro- 
visions of sections 102 to 104, inclusive, of the 
Revised Statutes (U. S. C., title 2, secs. 192- 
194) shall apply in the case of any failure 
of any witness to comply with any subpena 
or to testify when summoned under au- 
thority of this section. 

“(g) Employees of the joint committee, 
upon the written authority of the chairman 
or vice chairman, shall have the right to 
examine the books, documents, papers, re- 
ports, preliminary and other estimates of 
budget requirements, or other records of any 
agency of the United States Government 
within or without the District of Columbia: 
Provided, however, That such employees shall 
not be permitted access to books, documents, 
papers, reports, estimates, records, or any 
other thing containing information classi- 
fied. for security purposes unless specifically 
authorized by the joint committee to receive 
such types of classified information. 

“(h) At the request of any member of the 
Committee on Appropriations of either House 
or of any member of a subcommittee thereof, 
or at the request of any member of the staffs 
of such committees or subcommittees, pro- 
fessional employees cf the joint committee 
may be detailed to advise and assist such 
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committees or subcommittees or the staffs 
thereof during consideration of any appro- 
priation bill or part thereof. 

“(i) The joint committee shall, without 
regard to the civil-service laws or the Classi- 
fication Act of 1949, as amended, employ and 
fix the compensation of a staff director and 
such other professional, technical, clerical, 
and other employees, temporary or perma- 
nent, as may be necessary to carry out the 
duties of the joint committee, and all such 
employees shall be appointed without regard 
to political affiliation and solely on the 
ground of fitness to perform the duties to 
which they may be assigned: Provided, how- 
ever, That such appointment may be termi- 
nated by the concurrence of a majority of 
the members of the joint committee. No 
person shall be employed by the joint com- 
mittee until a thorough investigation as to 
loyalty and security shall have been made 
by the Federal Bureau of Investigation and 
a favorable report on said investigation sub- 
mitted to the chairman or vice chairman, 

“(j) It shall be the duty of each agency 
of the Government to supply to the joint 
committee duplicate copies of any budgetary 
request submitted to the Bureau of the 
Budget, either for regular or supplemental 
appropriations required for each fiscal year, 
with the detailed justifications in support 
thereof. 

“(k) When used in this section, the term 
‘agency’ means any executive department, 
commission, council, independent establish- 
ment, Government corporation, board, bu- 
reau, division, service, office, officer, author- 
ity, administratior, or other establishment, 
in the executive branch of the Government. 
Such term includes the Comptroller General 


of the United States and the General Ac- ` 


counting Office, and includes any and all 
parts of the municipal government of the 
District of Columbia except the courts 
thereof. 

“(1) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of this sec- 
tion. Appropriations for the expenses of the 
joint committee shall be disbursed by the 
Secretary of the Senate upon vouchers signed 
by the chairman or vice chairman.” 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, the 
bill which I have just introduced bears 
the title, “A Bill To Amend the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act of 1946 To Pro- 
vide for More Effective Evaluation of 
the Fiscal Requirements of the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Government of the 
United States.” 

This bill, if enacted, will repeal the 
provisions of section 138 of the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act of 1946 which 
established the Joint Committee on the 
Legislative Budget. That provision of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act, as 
we all know, has proved unworkable. 
The joint committee established by that 
provision of law under the Eightieth 
Congress, with the Republican Party in 
the majority and in control of the Con- 
gress, was unable to function in accord- 
ance with the provisions of that statute. 
Likewise, Mr. President, in the Eighty- 
first Congress under the leadership of 
the Democratic Party, that joint com- 
mittee has not been able to function, and 
I think it may now be assumed that this 
provision of the statute is a dead letter 
and should be repealed or so revised as to 
give it some practical operating effect. 
I propose, Mr. President, to repeal that 
provision of the law and to substitute in 
lieu of that section of the Legislative Re- 
organization Act the provisions of the bill 
which I have today introduced. 
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Under the Constitution the Congress 
has the responsibility and duty of ap- 
propriating public funds for the support 
of all branches of the Federal Govern- 
ment, The Chief Executive, as the head 
of the executive branch, submits to the 
Congress a budget of estimated revenues, 
anticipated expenditures, and recom- 
mendations for appropriations to meet 
the operating cost of the Government. 
The President’s budget is not mandatory 
upon the Congress, but it is most per- 
suasive and is largely accepted by the 
Congress as a yardstick to guide it in 
making annual appropriations, and par- 
ticularly so with respect to appropria- 
tions for all agencies of the executive 
branch of the Government. Under our 
system, the President recommends, but 
the final responsibility and duty with re- 
spect to appropriations are vested in the 
Congress. 

To aid and counsel the President in 
his budgetary recommendations to the 
Congress, there has been created an 
agency known as the Bureau of the 
Budget established within the Execu- 
tive Office of the President. The Bureau 
of the Budget has a staff and personnel 
of some 531 employees. Its work and 
duties continue the year around, and I 
regard it as an indispensable adjunct to 
the Office of the President and to the 
executive branch of the Government. 
Among other duties it is charged with 
the duty of screening requests for ap- 
propriations that are submitted by the 
different departments, bureaus, and 
agencies of the executive branch of the 
Government. Its services are of great 
value to the President in preparing his 
annual budget and in paring requests 
for funds by administrative agencies, 
and holding down the operating costs 
of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. Therefore, Mr. President, I do 
not have in mind, and I want to stress 
that it is not the purpose of the legisla- 
tion which I propose to in any way hin- 
der, obstruct, impair, or detract from the 
functions of the Bureau of the Budget. 
But, Mr. President, the Congress has 
the final responsibility for appropriating 
the funds requested by the several agen- 
cies of the Government and by the Pres- 
ident in the budget he submits to us, and 
to enable the Congress to more intelli- 
gently and adequately meet this respon- 
sibility is the purpose of the bill I have 
introduced. 

The President’s initial estimate of ex- 
penditures for the present fiscal year 
was $41,900,000,000. Supplemental re- 
quests increased estimated and requested 
expenditures to $43,300,000,000 for the 
fiscal year 1950. Meanwhile, anticipated 
receipts had declined from an originally 
estimated $41,000,000,000 to a revised es- 
timate of $37,800,000,000. This resulted 
in an anticipated deficit of some $5,- 
500,000,000 for this fiscal year. On Jan- 
uary 9, 1950, the President submitted 
his budget to Congress for 1951, the 
next fiscal year, in which he recommends 
total expenditures of $42,400,000,000 as 
against anticipated revenues of $37,300,- 
000,000. 

Thus the President’s budgetary rec- 
ommendations for fiscal 1951 at pres- 
ent envisions another deficit for 1951 
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in excess of $5,000,000,000. When the 
1950 budget was submitted, the President 
envisioned a deficit of some $900,000,000, 
but it develops that the deficit for this 
fiscal year will be 6 times greater than 
the President anticipated or estimated 
when he submitted the 1950 budget 1 
year ago. I trust that ratio of error will 
not hold true for 1951. But I think we 
can assume that, unless the Congress 
meets its responsibility to reduce the 
expenditures recommended by the Pres- 
ident in the present budget, the deficit 
for 1951 will very likely greatly exceed 
the amount of $5,000,000,000, plus, which 
the President acknowledges will accrue 
if the Congress conforms to his wishes 
with respect to expenditures. 

So, Mr. President, notwithstanding the 
excellent services rendered by the Bureau 
of the Budget in an administrative and 
advisory capacity to the President, we 
are confronted, it seems, with perpetual 
and increased deficit spending unless the 
Congress puts a stop to it and materially 
reduces the present tremendously 
swollen and rapidly growing annual cost 
of the Federal Government. 

To establish and maintain sound fiscal 
Policies, to prevent waste and unneces- 
sary and excessive expenditures of the 
public funds, to keep the Government 
solvent and generally operating on a bal- 
anced-budget basis is the final duty and 
inescapable responsibility of the Con- 
gress itself. This is no easy task, Mr. 
President. It is a job that will require 
not only courage of individual Members 
of Congress, but one where the greatest 
of wisdom and skill should be employed— 
a job that Congress cannot adequately 
perform without securing the ablest 
technical assistance and counsel that can 
possibly be made available to it. That, 
Mr. President, is what I propose to do in 
this legislation. 

This measure, Mr. President, would 
establish within the Congress a Joint 
Committee on the Budget, composed of 
five members of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives 
and five members of the Appropriations 
Committee of the Senate, with an ade- 
quate technical staff, to serve as an 
agency of the Congress. It is to be a 
service committee to the Appropriations 
Committee of both Houses of Congress, 
with authority to study and further 
Screen budgetary requests that come to 
us from the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. President, it might be asked, why 
not simply increase the staffs of the two 
Appropriations Committees of Congress? 
If that course were followed—and I think 
possibly the same results could be 
achieved by it—there would be absolutely 
a duplication of effort. To adequately 
staff one committee would cost as much 
as the expense of a joint staff. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, the plan 
would enable the members of the Budg- 
etary Committee to work together as a 
joint committee of the two Appropria- 
tions Committees, with a staff under its 
direction making an _ all-year-round 
study of budget requests. 

As I proceed, I shall point out how the 
proposed legislation would make it pos- 
sible for that to be cone. 
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This committee will be adequately 
staffed with technical and professional 
personnel, and will have the job—an all- 
year-around job, Mr. President—of 
studying budget requests and expendi- 
tures in the various departments and 
agencies of the executive branch of the 
Government, with a view of eliminating 
unnecessary expenditures and in aid- 
ing—not supplanting—the Appropria- 
tions Committees and the Congress to 
make cuts and reduce appropriations in 
every instance where it can possibly be 
done without impairing essential and 
necessary services of the executive 
branch of the Government. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If the Senator will 
wait for a moment until I make one fur- 
ther statement, I shall be very happy to 
yield to the distinguished chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee. 

So that proper studies can be made by 
this committee and its staff, it would also 
require that all agencies of the executive 
branch of the Government submit to 
the committee a duplicate of all budget 
requests for expenditures that they sub- 
mit to the Bureau of the Budget. This 
would enable the committee and staff, 
Mr. President, to make studies along 
with the Bureau of the Budget; and, so, 
where the Bureau of the Budget or the 
executive branch of the Government 
fails to make reductions that can or 
should be made, on the basis of factual 
information that the studies and work 
of this committee may provide, the Con- 
gress certainly will be in a better posi- 
tion to make such reductions. 

I am now very happy to yield to the 
distinguished chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Iam very much in- 
terested in the Senator’s proposal. It 
must be evident to everyone that we 
should take steps to balance the budget. 
The question I wish to ask the Senator 
is whether he has had any estimate made 
as to the cost of the proposal he makes. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I have had no es- 
timate made, I will say to the able Sena- 
tor, because the Congress can itself 
control it. We have had no estimate 
made, anymore than we have had esti- 
mates made of what it would cost to staff 
any other committee. But I may say to 
my distinguished friend that I cannot 
conceive that it would be necessary for 
us to provide a staff for this committee 
comparable to the staff which is pro- 
vided for the Budget Bureau. They 
have 531 employees working the year 
round to prepare the budget which the 
President submits. With the limited 
staff with which we undertake to operate 
in the Appropriations Committee, as the 
Senator knows, it is an absolute phys- 
ical impossibility for the present staff to 
begin to make the checks and the 
analyses of the budget and of all the re- 
quests which I believe to be essential if 
we are to reduce expenditures in a sound, 
businesslike way, and do it discreetly and 
with judgment, so as not to impair actual 
services of the Government which are 
needed, which are indispensable, and 
which are essential to a proper function- 
ing of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment. 
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As I pointed out a moment ago, I think 
the staff could well be limited, but if we 
provide, as our proposal would require, 
that the executive agencies of the Gov- 
ernment, when they submit their budget 
requests to the Bureau of the Budget, 
be required at the same time to submit 
them to an agency of the Congress which 
would be prepared to work the year 
round, we would have information in 
advance of the hearings before the Ap- 
propriations Committee as to whether 
the requests had been properly screened, 
whether they had been reduced, what 
the requests were originally, and what 
action was taken on them. The budget 
comes to us now at the beginning of a 
session of Congress, when appropriation 
bills are being introduced. With the 
limited facilities we now have, it is a 
physical impossibility for the Congress 
to be certain it is doing the work which 
could and should be done. 

I do not maintain, Mr. President, that 
what is proposed is the only approach or 
the only solution. It may not be. But I 
believe this bill will serve as a basis for 
the appropriate committees of the Con- 
gress and for the Members of the Senate 
to study this problem, to hold hearings, 
and to try to find some means, some 
vehicle, which we can employ to fortify 
and equip the Congress to do the job of 
reducing Federal expenditures. That 
ought to be done, and ultimately, Mr. 
President, in my judgment, it must be 
done. 

The joint committee proposed by this 
bill will be specifically a service commit- 
tee, having no authority granted to 
standing committees, nor would it be 
authorized to report directly to Congress. 
It will report to the Appropriations Com- 
mittees of both Houses, and to their sub- 
committees, or, in certain instances, to 
other standing committees. It will have 
a staff director and be staffed by an ade- 
quate number of professional budget and 
technical experts who will be assigned 
to work with the agencies of the Govern- 
ment during the preparation of their an- 
nual budget in the same manner as the 
Bureau of the Budget now works with 
those agencies on behalf of the President. 
It will have access to the same informa- 
tion. There will then be available to the 
Appropriations Committees of both 
Houses of the Congress, at the time the 
President’s budget message is received, 
detailed factual information on all items 
contained in the budget. 

Again, Mr. President, I emphasize that 
I am not trying to set this up for the 
Senate alone, because if this service is 
worth while and needed, I feel that a 
joint committee and one staff could serve 
both Appropriations Committees, rather 
than to have a separate staff for each 
committee. 

In this way the Congress can better, 
more fully and intelligently discharge its 
duty to the American people by reducing 
the cost of Government without at the 
same time crippling essential activities. 

Mr. President, if after a thorough study 
of the bill it is determined, in the wis- 
dom of the Congress, that it would cost 
more to service and to operate this staff 
and this committee than the anticipated 
savings would amount to, such a com- 
mittee should not be established. But if 
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by establishing such a committee we can 
reasonably expect to reduce the costs of 
Government, and have a proper and ade- 
quate check upon the executive agencies 
of the Government with reference to 
their expenditures, then, Mr. President, 
for each dollar of the cost of operating 
and servicing this committee we should 
get returns of many, Many dollars in 
Federal savings. 

It is further believed that this pro- 

cedure will expedite and in some in- 
stances eliminate the necessity for 
formal hearings on certain titles of the 
appropriation bills which now require a 
great deal of the time of the Members 
of Congress and the officials of the ex- 
ecutive departments. Through utiliza- 
tion of factual, detailed data compiled by 
its service committee, the Committees on 
Appropriations would be in immediate 
possession of information that must now 
be developed through long and tedious 
hearings. This new procedure cannot 
help but speed up the legislative process 
in the appropriation field. 
, Any investigation of the budget items 
will necessarily require a knowledge of 
the manner in which past and current 
appropriations have been and are being 
expended. The bill, therefore, proposes 
to grant to the new joint committee the 
additional responsibility of reporting to 
the appropriate standing committees of 
the Houses of Congress any matters 
which relate to the improper expendi- 
ture of funds, and areas in which eco- 
nomies might be effected through cut- 
back of programs by legislative action. 

Finally, as this proposed committee will 
have useful, detailed information in the 
formulation of the legislative budget, it 
is charged with the duty of submitting 
to the Appropriations Committees sug- 
gestions for adjustments or revisions in 
appropriations which may be made to 
balance the budget, or hold deficits to 
the minimum. 

It is also contemplated that the joint 
committee, through its staff of experts, 
will obtain information as to estimated 
revenues and the general economic con- 
dition of the country from all available 
sources and submit such information to 
the Appropriations Committees. 
` Mr. President, one reason why section 
138 of the Legislative Reorganization Act 
has not been found practical, is that the 
committee was not staffed, it was not 
equipped to do the job. So far as I 
know, no attempt to operate under it 
has ever actually been consummated, It 
has been found impossible for the Ways 
and Means Committee and the Appropri- 
ations Committee and the Finance Com- 
mittee simply to say, “The revenues are 
going to be so much and the expenditures 
should not be more than so much,” be- 
cause the information has not been made 
available to them, and because the joint 
committee was not equipped and stafied 
with the talent necessary to acquire the 
information and make it available to the 
Budget Committee. 

This function is a modified form of 
the duties imposed on the Legislative 
Budget Committee established in the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 
and, therefore, section 138 of that act 
is repealed and the enlarged powers of 
the new joint committee substituted 
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therefor. Senators are well aware of the 
fact that the Joint Committee on the 
Legislative Budget was unable to accom- 
plish its duties primarily because it had 
no adequate information upon which to 
base a major policy decision on the 
maximum amount which should be spent 
for the operation of our Government. 
Its estimates, based on information sup- 
plied by the executive branch, failed to 
accomplish the purpose for which it was 
created. 

This new budget committee and proce- 
dure to be established by this proposed 
legislation, in my judgment, will greatly 
improve our legislative appropriation 
processes. The establishment of this 
committee and this service will enable 
both the House and the Senate Commit- 
tees on Appropriations to be provided 
with continuous, factual and detailed in- 
formation relative to the various appro- 
priation items and programs contained 
in the budget. By having its own facili- 
ties, a committee created by and re- 
sponsible to it, the Congress will no 
longer be compelled to rely upon wholly 
ex parte evidence of need for expendi- 
tures by the administrative agencies of 
the Government that want to spend the 
money. 

In my brief period of service on the 
Appropriations Committee, Mr. Presi- 
dent—and I think this statement can be 
verified by all other members of the Ap- 
propriations Committee—we have had 
the situation that the President has had 
the Bureau of the Budget within the 
Executive office. The Bureau serves him, 
Members of the Bureau come before com- 
mittees of Congress, together with the 
heads of the agencies of the executive 
branch of the Government and present 
their side of the matter. They support 
the budget. They come to committees of 
Congress prepared with statistics and 
other persuasive material and arguments 
to induce the Appropriations Commit- 
tees and the Congress to grant them the 
money they say they want and need to 
spend. Under our present system we are 
simply having to take what is presented 
to us, or, in most instances, arbitrarily 
act to the contrary. The proposed sys- 
tem and procedure, however, would 
enable us not to be compelled, as we are 
now, even to act arbitrarily if we are to 
cut expenses, but would enable us to act 
intelligently on the basis of reliable in- 
formation, 

With about 1,800 items of recom- 
mended appropriations in the President’s 
budget I think I can say without chal- 
lenge from any source that no Member 
of the Senate or of the Congress, even 
though he may be a member of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, can possibly 
have the detailed knowledge or the time 
personally to examine each item sepa- 
rately and be satisfied in each instance 
that the item of expenditure itself is 
necessary or that the amount requested 
is the minimum required to do the job. 
In fact no single individual without any 
other responsibilities could perform that 
stupendous task, and certainly Members 
of Congress, already burdened with other 
tremendous legislative and official duties, 
can give the President’s budget and the 
appropriation bills the time required for 
necessary screening of budgetary re- 
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quests so as to be fuliy informed and 
thoroughly satisfied that the particular 
item and amount requested are fully 
justified. Every Member of the Senate 
knows that to be so. I dare say not a 
Member of the Senate would stand upon 
this floor and say he is familiar with 
every item in the budget and is satisfied 
that this or the other expenditure is 
essential and necessary to be made. It 
is physically impossible for each Member 
of this body, in the course of the per- 
formance of the heavy duties laid upon 
him today, so to inform himself through 
his own efforts. 

This year, Mr. President, we are un- 
dertaking to process a single, omnibus 
appropriation bill. That means, Mr: 
President, that this measure will likely 
be retained in the House for quite a long 
time before it reaches the Senate. Cer- 
tainly, it will take much longer to get 
an omnibus appropriation bill over from 
the House than it has in the past for 
the House to get over to the Senate 
separate appropriation bills for the dif- 
ferent departments, Thus the Senate 
Appropriations Committee will experi- 
ence this delay and cannot and will not 
know what the House bill contains until 
it has passed the House and reaches the 
Senate. We can well anticipate, there- 
fore, that the time after receipt of the 
bill from the House until the end of this 
fiscal year will be comparatively short, 
and likely not sufficient for the Appro- 
priations Committee of the Senate to 
give thorough and adequate considera- 
tion to the measure before the begin- 
ning of the next fiscal year. 

I favor the single appropriation bill. 
I hope the experiment will prove ad- 
vantageous and that it will be an im- 
provement over the system of consider- 
ing separate appropriation bills, which’ 
has been the practice in the past. But 
even if we continued the past procedure 
of having some 12 or 13 separate appro- 
priation measures, the need for this 
service of a budgetary committee would 
exist, but with this change to a single, 
omnibus appropriation bill, the need is 
further accentuated. 

I know that the present occupant of 
the Chair, the distinguished chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee of the 
Senate, the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
McKeE tar] realizes the difficulties under 
which we are compelled to labor with a 
single appropriation bill, and that if we 
wait until after the House acts and sends 
its bill to the Senate before we undertake 
to make a study, or make any prepara- 
tion toward passing an appropriation 
bill, we will find it impossible to give 
adequate consideration to the bill and 
study it and make the checks which 
ought to be made, in time to pass the 
bill before the end of the fiscal year. 

For that reason I believe the chair- 
man of our Appropriations Committee 
has, very wisely—I do not know that a 
decision has been made yet—proposed 
to begin hearings immediately on the 
basis of the budget, without knowing 
what action the House will or will not 
take. I believe that if we had in effect 
a system whereby we required the execu- 
tive agencies of the Government to sub- 
mit to the joint committee of the Con- 
gress the same request it submits to the 
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around study, just as the President’s 
advisers do, so we could be prepared to 
act when the time came, and act with- 
out the necessary delay which occurs 
under our present system. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. McCARRAN. What the Senator 
from Arkansas is now discussing is a 
matter of vital importance to the Senate. 
In the judgment of the Senator from 
Nevada the Senate should take its place 
in the appropriation facilities of the 
Government. It was never intended by 
the Constitution, so far as I can deter- 
mine, that appropriations must of neces- 
sity arise in the House. Be that as it 
may, this body must sustain its position 
in the matter of appropriating for the 
Government. With that in mind we 
have held several meetings of the Appro- 
priations Committee. I am not at all 
certain, and I express only my Own views, 
that the omnibus bill will be a success. 
But it is certainly worthy of trial. To 
that extent, we are entirely content to 
go forward and try to work it out 
successfully. 

In keeping with that, let me say that 
as chairman of a subcommittee having 
charge of the appropriation bill for the 
State Department, the Department of 
Commerce, the Department of Justice, 
and the Judiciary, I have called a meet- 
ing of the subcommittee on the 31st of 
this month, and have requested the rep- 
resentatives of those agencies to appear 
before the committee at that time, with 
a view to going forward independently, 
hoping that we may have the printed 
copies of the House hearings, if they are 
then available, and may avail ourselves of 
such information as the House commit- 
tees have been able to obtain, but also 
going forward independently ourselves, 
looking to our independent position in 
making appropriations for those agen- 
cies. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
thank the able Senator from Nevada. I 
may say that I believe that if this pro- 
posal were now in effect and if the com- 
mittee were now functioning, the Senate 
Appropriations Committee could go for- 
ward with facts and information which 
would enable it to act intelligently and 
to expedite the work the committee will 
be compelled to do. 

Through the utilization of fully de- 
veloped information made available to 
them at the time when the budget is 
submitted, the Appropriations Commit- 
tees of both the House and Senate would 
be better prepared to pass on appro- 
priation items when the bill is under 
consideration, since much information 
and detail would have already been as- 
certained by the Joint Committee on the 
Budget and its staff, and made available 
to the Appropriations Committees. 

Mr. President, this pyramiding cost 
of the Federal Government, which en- 
tails continuing and increasing deficit 
spending, causes many of us grave con- 
cern. I have felt that, as one Member 
of the Senate, I have a personal duty and 
obligation, as does every other Member 
of this body, to do something about this 
problem—not just talk about it and say 
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I favor economy in government, but to 
do everything within my power to correct 
this situation. At least, Mr. President, 
I intend to make the effort. In fact, 
Mr. President, I started or attempted to 
secure action of that sort during the last 
session of Congress. Other Members of 
this body, having the same deep con- 
cern that I have about the policy of defi- 
cit spending, likewise undertook to take 
action at the last session of Congress to 
materially reduce Federal expenditures 
and balance the budget, or at least hold 
the deficit to a very practical minimum. 

It will be recalled that during the last 
session of Congress various joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, by Senators from 
both sides of the aisle, calling for cuts 
of different dimensions in the appropri- 
ations, cuts that were definitely under 
the budget estimates and recommenda- 
tions. Those resolutions were referred 
to the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments, of which I 


am chairman. The committee con- 


ducted extensive hearings, in an effort 
to report a resolution designed to bring 
about a sizable reduction in Federal ex- 
penditures. 

The Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments finally reported 
Senate Joint Resolution 108, which would 
have required the President to make 
reductions of from 5 to 10 percent in 
the total appropriations made during 
that session. One reason for that 
method of approach to this problem 
and, Mr. President, it was an unorthodox 
method; I admit that was because some 
of the appropriations measures at that 
time had already passed both Houses 
of Congress. Others had been passed 
by the House and were then pending 
in the Senate. We could not recall the 
bills that had already been passed and 
enacted into law. In fact, the Congress 
was not prepared, it had not equipped 
itself with adequate facilities, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to make the cuts wisely and dis- 
cretely on the individual items.in each 
appropriation bill that would have been 
required to bring about a reduction suffi- 
ciently large to balance the budget. The 
situation too, Mr. President, was con- 
siderably aggravated because the Presi- 
dent’s budget estimate of revenues was 
so inaccurate and because additional and 
supplementary budget requests so in- 
creased the amount of proposed expendi- 
tures that it had become apparent that 
the $900,000,000 deficit which the Presi- 
dent’s original budget for 1950 estimated 
was a great understatement of the real- 
ity. In those circumstances, it appeared 
to many of us that Congress had no 
other alternative except to pass a res- 
olution on the order of Senate Joint 
Resolution 108, and to delegate to the 
President the power to reduce appropri- 
ations and cut expenditures between 5 
and 10 percent, in the hope that the 
budget might be balanced, or at least 
that the deficit would be held to the 
lowest practicable minimum. 

We know, Mr. President, the parli- 
amentary obstacles and the administra- 
tion opposition which that joint resolu- 
tion encountered. Some 63 Senators, 
representing both political parties and 
more than 40 States in this Union, signed 
a petition urging the leader of the ma- 
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jority party to bring up the joint resolu- 
tion in the Senate for a vote. That re- 
quest was denied by the policy commit- 
tee and the leadership of the majority. 
Therefore, Mr. President, the Senate was 
never given an opportunity to consider 
that resolution in its own right and 
upon its individual merits. Those of us 
who sponsored and favored it had to re- 
sort to the tactic of offering it as an 
amendment to an appropriation bill. Be- 
cause it was offered as legislation on an 
appropriation bill, the rules of the Sen- 
ate required, as all of us know, a two- 
thirds majority vote for suspension of 
the rule, so that the amendment might 
be offered for adoption. It was not 
adopted, Mr. President, I regret to say, 
although on that vote 49 Senators, a con- 
stitutional majority of this body, voted 
in favor of suspending the rule, so as to 
permit the resolution to be offered as an 
amendment, and only 28 Senators voted 
against doing so. Obviously, Mr. Presi- 
dent, a majority of the Senate during 
the last session of Congress favored a re- 
duction in Federal expenditures, but that 
parliamentary obstacle was resorted to 
and was interposed to defeat the will of 
the majority of this body. 

Having met defeat, under the above 
circumstances, in an effort to pass Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 108, which could 
have resulted in a balanced budget, I 
tried to do something a little more mod- 
est. I introduced Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 131, which would have left un- 
touched and unimpaired the present re- 
quirements of existing budget law, but 
would have added an additional require- 
ment, namely, that the 1951 budget to 
be submitted include revised expendi- 
ture figures so reduced as to be in bal- 
ance with estimated revenues. That 
would have given Congress the full pic- 
ture of what the President wanted to 
spend and what he was willing to say he 
would spend if the Congress was un- 
willing to continue the policy of deficit 
spending, and insisted upon a balanced 
budget, 

Mr. President, we are here confronted 
with a budget of expenditures, which the 
President wishes to make next year, in 
excess of $5,000,000,000 more than the 
anticipated revenues will be. Had that 
joint resolution become law, we would 
have had this budget with just another 
column of figures added to it. It would 
have shown what the President would 
have eliminated from the budget if the 
Congress insisted upon balancing the 
budget. That would have been helpful 
tous. It would not have been any more 
binding than the President’s other 
budget recommendations, but it would 
have been helpful to a Congress that is 
economy-minded in response to the pub- 
licly expressed sentiment of the Ameri- 
can people, who want government costs 
reduced and want to get the Government 
back on a sound fiscal basis. 

Senate Joint Resolution 131 met with 
no opposition when I offered it as an 
amendment to the executive pay bill, 
relating to salary increases for officials 
of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. In fact, I thought the adminis- 
tration accepted it. No opposition was 
expressed to it in the Senate. As I re- 
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call, it was adopted without a dissenting 
vote. Being a Senate amendment, of 
course it went to conference. Although 
I do not know what occurred in confer- 
ence or before the conferees met, I do 
find in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
October 13, 1949 (p. 14442), the following 
statement by Representative Epwarp H. 
Reres, a member of the conference com- 
mittee: i 
The bill, as passed by the other body— 


He was referring to the bill providing 
for salary increases for personnel of the 
executive branch of the Government— 
included a provision that would require the 
President to submit a balanced budget in 
addition to his regular budget. * * * I 
thought the provision had merit and sound 
reasoning. The President objected to this 
provision of the legislation. He opposed it 
so strenuously that he followed the unusual 
procedure of calling the conferees of both 
Houses to the White House, before they had 
opportunity to consider the measure, so he 
could tell the conferees he wanted that par- 
ticular provision removed from the legisla- 
tion. 


So, Mr. President, Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 131, passed by the Senate, did not 
become law. It was stricken from the 
bill in conference. 

Let me pause to remind my colleagues 
that I think it is now perfectly obvious 
that we are not going to get any help 
frcm the present Bureau of the Budget 
in respect to balancing the budget, be- 
cause it is under the direction of the 
President; and I am quite certain that 
the President will contend this year, as 
he did last year, that the budget he has 
submitted is one he has pared down to 
the very minimum. We must either ac- 
cept it or we must meet what many con- 
ceive to be our responsibilities as Sena- 
tors and as representatives of the people 
by undertaking to find a way to reduce 
it, where and if it can be reduced, with- 
out destroying or unduly impairing es- 
sential services of the Government. 

I have said that the final responsibility 
for fiscal policies rests with the Congress 
of the United States, but. Mr. President, 
the initial responsibility is and shall re- 
main with the President of the United 
States. It is his duty to give considera- 
tion to and be concerned about the sol- 
vency of the Government and the pur- 
suit of sound fiscal policies of the Gov- 
ernment, He has the duty and responsi- 
bility of requesting appropriations of 
the Congress. The Congress has pro- 
vided him with a staff of experts in the 
Bureau of the Budget to enable him to 
study the financial conditions of the 
Government, to screen requests for ex- 
penditures that come to him and, 
through him, to the Congress, from the 
different agencies of the executive 
branch of the Government. Thus, the 
Congress, in great measure, relies upon 
the President of counsel and guidance 
in the matter of Federal expenditures 
and, while the Congress has the final re- 
sponsibility to say yes or no to budgetary 
requests of the President, this does not 
relieve the President from the duty to 
cooperate with the Congress in estab- 
lishing and pursuing sound fiscal poli- 
cies, in attaining and keeping a balanced 
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budget, and in keeping the Government 
solvent. The President of the United 
States has just as solemn a duty as has 
the Congress to formulate sound fiscal 
policies, to the end that the Government 
may keep on a safe and sane course and 
not go down the road to insolvency, not- 
withstanding the fact that the final 
power is reposed in the Congress itself 
to prevent such a course. 

I do not care to rehash all the argu- 
ments I made in support of Senate Joint 
Resolution 108 and Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 131 when those resolutions were 
offered as amendments to other bills at 
the last session of Congress, but I should 
like to point out the divergent views en- 
tertained and expressed by myself and 
by the majority leadership with respect 
to Senate Joint Resolution 108, as re- 
flected by the debate when that measure 
was under consideration. 

The majority leader, speaking in op- 
position to the resolution, as shown by 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of June 21, 
1949, at pages 8043-8045, stated: 

I maintain with all the sincerity I possess 
that the Congress of the United States has 
the responsibility for cutting appropria- 
tions. The President of the United States 
submits his budget to the Congress, and 
under the Constitution and laws of the 
country it is the duty of the Congress to 
say whether or not it will approve funds 
requested in that budget, whether it will 
cut the budget, or whether it will increase 
the budget. It is our responsibility; and 
in my judgment we should not shift the 
responsibility to the President of the 
United States and tell him to cut the 
budget 5 or 10 percent after we ourselves 
refused to do so in the Senate. For that 
reason, in view of what has happened in 
connection with appropriation bills which 
have come before us, certainly the majority 
leader is not going along with that kind of 
a resolution. We should have the courage to 
reduce appropriations if we desire to do so. 
If we do not have the courage to do it, we 
should not shift our responsibility to the 
Executive. — 


I pause to say I have confidence in the 
Congress. I believe the Congress has 
the courage to doit. I question that the 
Congress has equipped itself with the 
proper facilities and technical help to 
enable it to reduce it at all times intel- 
ligently. That is what I think is needed. 
That is what the bill I have introduced 
seeks to do. 

A little later in the same speech, the 
able majority leader further stated: 


But, Mr. President, the Senate cannot do 
what is attempted to be done by the joint 
resolution, simply pass the buck to the Pres- 
ident of the United States, and hope to con- 
vince the American people that we are do- 
ing our duty and accepting our responsibility 
as Senators. I say it is ridiculous to place 
that responsibility on the President, after he 
himself has said that he has had his experts 
work on the budget, that he has cut it to 
the bone; and then has sent it to us either 
to reduce or to increase. Now some Sena- 
tors propose that we send the problem right 
back to him, that we delegate to him the 
power to appropriate for the Congress of the 
United States. 


Like others, constituting a majority of 
the membership of this body, I did not 
accept what I conceived to be an unsound 
argument on the part of the majority 
leadership of this body. After listening 
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to the able, but what I conceived to be 
the unsound, argument of our distin- 
guished majority leader, I stated, as 
shown by the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
August 29, 1949, at page 12391, as fol- 
lows: 

I do not care who shouts that the passing 
of this resolution is an act of political 
cowardice. The President of the United 
States cannot escape his share of either the 
blame or the legal and moral responsibility 
for any deficit that occurs either great or 
small so long as the Congress does not appro- 
priate in excess of his budget recommenda- 
tions, 

No, Mr. President, this is not an act of 
political cowardice. On the contrary, it is 
sound legislation necessary in the public 
welfare, and failure to balance the budget or 
to hold the deficit to the minimum this 
legislation makes possible may well prove 
to be a stupid and dangerous blunder. The 
risk is too great. This living beyond our 
means in government must be stopped. It 
often takes courage to do our duty, and the 
duty to maintain sound fiscal policies now 
is so impelling—the safety and security of 
the Nation is involved. 


I reiterate, with even stronger em- 
phasis than then, that the necessity for 
maintaining sound fiscal policies is now 
so impelling as to involve the safety and 
security of the Nation. 

When this resolution was defeated by 
a vote of 49 yeas to 28 nays, to which I 
have already alluded, certain news- 
papers—I believe one of them was the 
New York Times—on September 2, 1949, 
quoted the President of the United States 
as saying: 

The Senate has done the right thing. It 
was the duty of Congress to analyze all ap- 
propriation bills, and to pass them or not. It 
was not a function that they could transfer 
to the President. 


I do not agree with all the President 
said, but let us accept this much of his 
statement: 

It was the duty of the Congress to analyze 
all appropriation bills. 


I can agree with this, Mr. President. 
It is our duty to analyze them, and it is 
our responsibility to make the final deci- 
sion. That is what the bill I have intro- 
duced today seeks to do—to better equip 
the Congress with necessary and ade- 
quate facilities to do just what the Pres- 
ident says it is the duty of the Congress 
to do—to “analyze all appropriation 
bills.” After having equipped ourselves 
to do a thorough job of analyzing appro- 
priation bills and the President's budget, 
then the Congress can better meet its re- 
sponsibility of voting the appropriations 
which the President requests of it, elimi- 
nating some items entirely and making 
reductions in others where reductions 
can and should be made. 

Pursuing the argument that was made 
against Senate Joint Resolution 108, that 
it is the full responsibility of Congress to 
cut appropriations, and the President’s 
statement that it is the duty of Congress 
to analyze all appropriation bills, it is 
obvious that unless the Congress ade- 
quately equips itself to do this, it defi- 
nitely cannot adequately or fully meet 
that responsibility. If the Congress 
simply accepts the ex parte evidence 
submitted at hearings of the Appropria- 
tions Committees by the executive 
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branch of the Government, including its 
Bureau of the Budget, and votes appro- 
priations accordingly, for all practical 
purposes and effect it will simply be ab- 
dicating the power of appropriation to 
the Chief Executive of the Nation. 

If we are going to follow the Budget 
plan, if we are going to take the evi- 
dence adduced before the Appropria- 
tions Committees from the heads of the 
executive agencies of the Government, if 
we are going to take that evidence with- 
out any question or check against it, 
then we are, in effect, absolutely delegat- 
ing to the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment the writing of the “ticket” for 
appropriations. 

Too long already the Congress has la- 
bored under the handicap of an out- 
moded system of checking against the 
executive branch of the Government 
with respect to budget requests for ap- 
propriations. This course cannot be 
continued in the face of the challenge 
that now confronts us. Deficit spending 
has already reached a down-hill mo- 
mentum. The deficit for 1951, if the 
President’s program is followed, will be 
greater than the deficit of $5,000,000,000 
in 1950, and there is every indication 
that each succeeding year deficits will in- 
crease unless the Congress itself puts on 
the brakes. The American people want 
the brakes applied. The Congress is the 
instrumentality of the people that has 
the power to apply the brakes. 

The urgency of action by Congress in 
this area has been stressed by many out- 
standing authorities who have joined in 
the large chorus of protests against un- 
balanced budgets in these times of high 
national income, high taxes, and a high 
level of prosperity. Speaker of the 
House RAYBURN is reported to have 
stated recently that “A prudent man pays 
his debts when he has the money.” 

Similarly, Dr. Edwin G. Nourse in a 
recent speech, which was followed short- 
ly by his resignation as Chairman of the 
President’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, stated: 

I am not happy either when I see Govern- 
ment slipping back into deficits as a way of 
life when production and employment are 
high, instead of putting its fiscal house in 
order and husbanding reserves to support the 


economy if less prosperous times overtake 
us. 


Dr. Nourse reiterated his position in a 
speech at Richmond on January 13, in 
which he asserted that every effort should 
be bent toward getting the spending poli- 
cies out of the red if the Nation is to 
avoid cracks in its economic structure, 
and stated that he told the President 
that— 


The administration has resorted again to 
inflationary short-cuts, and I think that the 
deliberate launching of a program for false 
prosperity is a grave mistake. * * * And 
I don’t think the program is either sound or 
progressive. 


I have not seen the article, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and cannot vouch for the accuracy 
of it, but I am in receipt of a letter from 
one of my constituents, Mr. M. F. Sloan, 
a farmer of Pocahontas, Ark., from which 
I quote as follows: 

I have just read Senator Capper’s The Red- 


dest Menace to America is Government Red 
Ink, 
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Then he says, “I believe there is a lot 
of truth in it,” and he quotes again from 
the article as follows: 

The flood of red ink can overwhelm and 
destroy us as individuals, as family units, and 
as a nation. It can be as devastating as an 
atomic bomb explosion. We had better stop 
it and the inevitable inflation that follows 
it, before it is too late. 


Mr. President, I subscribe to those sen- 
timents, and I resolve to do everything 
in my power to stop it. I intend to vote 
accordingly in this session of Congress. 

In closing I remind my colleagues of 
what President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
said, before he became President, in a 
speech he delivered at Pittsburgh on Oc- 
tober 18, 1932: 

If a nation is living within its income its 
credit is good. If in some crisis it lives be- 
yond its income for a year or two, it can 
usually borrow money temporarily on reason- 
able terms. But if, like the spendthrift, it 
throws discretion to the winds, is willing 
to make no sacrifice at all in spending, ex- 
tends its taxing up to the limit of the peo- 
ple’s power to pay and continues to pile up 
deficits, it is on the road to bankruptcy. 


Mr. President, I do not propose by my 
vote and by my services here to help 
America travel down that road. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, I wish to 
invite my colleagues to study this pro- 
posed legislation, and I urge them to give 
to me and to the committee to which the 
bill will be referred the benefit of their 
study, their counsel, and their sugges- 
tions, to the end that we may all work 
together to do something about this prob- 
lem which I think may well prove to be 
a challenge, a definite threat, and a dan- 
ger to our future security and liberty. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
wish to join in the expressions of the able 
Senator from Arkansas. I entered the 
Chamber during the course of his pre- 
sentation. I take this opportunity to 
join in the expressions he has made, to 
which I have listened. From observa- 
tions made in a study throughout Eu- 
rope a little while ago, I found, as have 
others, that today the American dollar 
is the only sound currency in the world. 
If anything should occur which would 
impair the integrity and strength of the 
American dollar, I do not know where 
civilization might go, nor where, in- 
deed, the American way of life might go. 
So I join with the able Senator from 
Arkansas in expressing the hope that the 
Congress of the United States may take 
unto itself that which belongs to the 
Congress, and sée to it that deficit spend- 
ing shall be ended. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Nevada. 


THE WORK OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE 
ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
sought recognition so that I might speak 
for a moment of the committee of which 
I have had the privilege for some time of 
being the chairman, namely, the Sen- 
ate Committee on the Judiciary. That 
committee has as many members on its 
staff as has any other committee of the 
Senate, if not more than has any other 
committee of the Senate. 

Hence, I think it entirely appropriate 
that I speak of the work of that commit- 
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tee. The Judiciary Committee, as the 
record will show, has presented to the 
Senate for consideration and has itself 
considered more legislation, more bills,- 
more resolutions, and more matters of 
vital importance than has any other 
committee. 

I do not say that with the idea of 
speaking disparagingly of other commit- 
tees, but rather to show to the Senate 
of the United States the load which, 
through the Reorganization Act, was 
placed on the shoulders of the Judiciary 
Committee. 2 

With that in mind I have had prepared 
a complete statement and summary of 
the work done and accomplished by the 
Committee on the Judiciary of the Sen- 
ate during the first half of the Eighty- 
first Congress, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent now that the clerk may read and 
that there may be inserted as a part of 
my remarks a statement prepared from 
the records of the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the clerk will read. 
The legislative clerk read as follows: 


SENATE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE WORK AND 
WORK LOAD, FIRST SESSION, EIGHTY-FIRST 
CONGRESS 


The work load of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee during the first session of the 
Eighty-first Congress consisted of 39.2 per- 
cent of all Senate bills and resolutions intro- 
duced; 45 percent of all House bills and reso- 
lutions presented in the Senate; 40.5 percent 
of all bills and resolutions, irrespective of 
origin, 

Not only did the Judiciary Committee get 
a far larger share of the work load than any 
other standing committee of the Senate; it 
also performed a larger share of all committee 
work than any other committee. Of 1,203 
written reports filed in the Senate by all 
committees, the Judiciary Committee filed 
524, which presented 43.5 percent. 

The total of reports filed to the Senate does 
not give the whole picture of committee ac- 
tivity, because committee consideration of 
many bills resulted in adverse action and in- 
definite postponement. Furthermore, the 
committee handled and disposed of more 
than 8,000 individual immigration cases, in- 
volving suspension of deportation. Each im- 
migration case is equivalent to a bill. 

During the first session the Judiciary Com- 
mittee received 1,244 Senate bills and reso- 
lutions and 402 House bills and resolutions, 
making a total of 1,446 bills and resolutions. 

By the end of the session the committee 
has disposed of 498 Senate bills and resolu- 
tions and 352 House bills and resolutions, 
or a total of 850 bills and resolutions. 

Of the bills thus disposed of, 122 were 
general bills other than claims or immigra- 
tion; 498 were private relief bills; 210 were 
private immigration bills; 9 were general 
claims bills; and 11 were general immigration 
bills. 

Committee approval was granted to 241 
Senate bills and resolutions and 290 House 
bills and resolutions, or a total of 531 bills 
and resolutions of both Houses. 

(It will be noted that written reports were - 
filed by the Committee with respect to all but 
7 of the 531 bills and resolutions approved.) 

Of the bills and resolutions acted upon 
favorably, 75 were general bills other than 
claims or immigration; 302 were private relief 
bills; 138 were private immigration bills; 9 
were general claims bills; and 7 were general 
immigration bills. 

Bills indefinitely postponed by the com- 
mittee included 257 Senate bills and resolu- 
tions, 62 House bills and resolutions, of a 
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total of 319 bills and resolutions of both 
Houses. 

Of the bills thus acted upon unfavorably, 
47 were general bills other than claims or 
immigration; 196 were private relief bills, 72 
were private immigration bills; and 4 were 
general immigration bills, 

Measures pending before the committee at 
the end of the session included 746 Senate 
bills and resolutions and 50 House bills and 
resolutions, or a total of 796 bills and reso- 
lutions of both Houses. 

Of these bills, 119 are general bills other 
than immigration and claims; 164 are private 
relief bills; 449 are private immigration bills; 
24 are general claims bills; and <0 are general 
immigration bills. 

It will be noted the committee disposed of 
252 House bills and resolutions out of 402 
such measures referred to it, leaving only 50 
House bills and resolutions pending at the 
end of the session, 

In comparison, out of 1,244 Senate bills 
and resolutions referred to it, the committee 
acted upon 498, leaving 746 Senate bills and 
resolutions pending. 

(In this connection it should be noted the 
committee received 294 Senate bills and 117 
House bills subsequent to June 30.) 

Suspensions of deportation by the Attor- 
ney General, under authority delegated by 
the Congress, are submitted in groups; but 
in the committee, each such individual case 
requires separate investigation, appraisal, 
and action. At the beginning of the first 
session, there were pending in the committee 
1,501 cases of suspension of deportation, to 
which were added 2,926 additional cases sub- 
mitted during the session, making a total of 
4,427 cases; of which 2,966 were approved, 38 
were rejected, 85 were “screened out” and 
held for further consideration, and 4 were 
withdrawn by the Attorney General; leaving 
1,334 cases “in process” at the end of the 
session. 

(The Chief of the Adjudication Division of 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service 
estimates that during the second session of 
this Congress, approximately 5,000 additional 
cases of suspension of deportation will be 
transmitted to the Congress for approval. 
These 5,000 cases will include cases for the 
adjustment of the status of displaced per- 
sons, pursuant to the displaced persons law. 
No such cases of adjustment were included 
in the suspensions reported during the first 
session.) 

During the first session, the committee re- 
ceived 138 executive nominations, of which 
63 were Federal judges, 30 were United States 
district attorneys, 33 were United States mar- 
shals, 1 was Attorney General of the United 
States, 2 were assistant attorneys general, 3 
were members of the Displaced Persons Com- 
mission, 3 were members of the War Claims 
Commission, and 3 were members of the Mo- 
tor Carrier Claims Commission. 

At the end of the session, nominations 
not yet acted upon totalled 29, of which 23 
were nominations submitted within less than 
a week of the end of the session. 

During the session, the committee and its 
subcommittees conducted 91 hearings, which 
involved 198 separate hearing sessions. The 
record of these hearings total 20,220 folios. 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I file 
this report with the Senate as a compli- 
ment to the members of the Committee 
on the Judiciary of the Senate, 13 mem- 
bers in all. Twelve of the thirteen, re- 
gardless of party lines, have devoted 
their time, their energy, and their best 
efforts to a collossal load which has been 
given to the committee. With our best 
efforts we have accomplished the result 
that is set out in this report. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MCCARRAN.. Ina moment. Ide- 
sire at this time to pay my personal re- 
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spects and to offer my sincere gratitude 
and my compliments to the members of 
the committee, who, regardless of polit- 
ical lines, served with me on the com- 
mittee. 

I now yield to the Senator from 
Missouri. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, the 
Senator referred to 12 out of the 13 mem- 
bers of the committee. I assume he was, 
in modesty, eliminating himself. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is correct. 

Mr. DONNELL. If I may have the 
privilege of saying just a word with re- 
spect to the activities and work of our 
distinguished chairman, to my mind, as 
the chairman of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, he has made himself a place for 
many, many years in this great body, 
whether he be here in person or in mem- 
ory, by reason of the great and outstand- 
ing service which he is rendering and has 
rendered as chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary of the Senate. I take 
pleasure in saying this very brief word of 
tribute to him, and giving this expression 
of my admiration for his fine qualities, 
integrity, and ability. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I am, indeed, grate- 
ful for the kind remarks of the Senator 
from Missouri. 

At this time, Mr. President, I wish to 
draw the attention of the Senate to a 
highly important phase of the work of 
the Committee on the Judiciary. Hav- 
ing taken occasion to make an intimate 
study of the matter of immigration, and 
especially an intimate study of the mat- 
ter of displaced persons as that phase of 
immigration comes to the committee of 
which I have the honor of being chair- 
man, I draw the attention of the Senate 
to the colossal load of immigration mat- 
ters which are referred to the committee. 
It is estimated that 5,000 cases will be 
referred to the committee during the sec- 
ond session of the Eighty-first Congress. 
The record shows the disposal of thou- 
sands of cases during the first session. 

Mr. President, there are being 
brought into this country unlimited 
thousands of immigrants about whom 
there is a question as to whether or not 
they fit into our ideology. Indeed, 
no more vital question can come before 
the Senate and before the Congress 
than whether or not there are being 
brought into this country those who are 
enemies of our form of government. If 
that is the case, then the load that is 
placed on the shoulders of the Committee 
on the Judiciary and on the Congress 
of the United States becomes all the 
more burdensome, all the more impor- 
tant, all the more colossal. 

I draw the attention of the Senate to 
the fact that it is estimated that 5,000 
cases will come before the Judiciary 
Committee during the second session 
of the Eighty-first Congress, including 
the question of displaced persons. If 
that shall follow, then it is for the Sen- 
ate and for the Congress to be alert every 
minute to every one of the immigration 
cases that comes before this body. 

The staff of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, the membership of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, yea, indeed, the 
staff of the whole Senate, must be called 
into play in order that we may to the 
best of our ability determine whether 
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or not any and every individual who 
comes here seeking admission to our 
land, or citizenship, is worthy of citizen- 
ship. If the screening that is taking 
place abroad is ineffective, unworthy, 
and incompetent, then it is time for us to 
devise another method of screening, an- 
other method of determination as to 
whether or not there are being brought 
into our country enemies to our form of 
government, and if that is so, then we 
must stop it. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Arizona. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I appreciate the great 
burden that is placed upon the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary by a re- 
quirement in the law—why it was ever 
enacted I am not quite clear—that the 
Committee on the Judiciary shall pass 
upon deportation cases. Obviously that 
is purely an executive function. Why 
should a committee of the Senate be 
required to pass upon the question of 
whether or not a person is lawfully in the 
United States? It would be just as rea- 
sonable to expect a congressional com- 
mittee to go to Europe and screen every 
person who is proposed to be brought to 
the United States under any immigra- 
tion law. That is clearly an executive 
function. Has the Senator ever consid- 
ered the advisability of repealing that 
provision of the statute which burdens 
his committee with 5,000 cases? 

Mr. McCARRAN,. In answer to the 
inquiry of the Senator from Arizona, I 
will say that that has been a matter 
of consideration. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I would not advocate repeal, be- 
cause it might appear that the committee 
is trying to shirk its duty. I am not 
one who will shirk his duty. I shall try 
to perform the duty as best I can. 

Mr. HAYDEN, I am quite sure that 
whoever initiated that statute had no 
idea that a Senate committee would be 
required in one session of Congress to 
Pass upon 5,000 deportation cases. It 
is perfectly obvious that Senators, along 
with their other duties, cannot individu- 
ally look into cases of this kind. The 
function is purely an executive one, 
Congress enacts statutes providing who 
can and who cannot come into the United 
States. It enacts statutes providing for 
deportation of persons who are in the 
United States in violation of our laws. 
Why a committee of Congress should be 
required to perform an executive func- 
tion I cannot understand. It is utterly 
illogical to me. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I voted against the 
Reorganization Act; but it is the law. 
So long as it is the law, the Committee 
on the Judiciary will attempt to carry 
out its duties under the law. Let me 
say to the Senator from Arizona and to 
the Senate that it is almost impossible 
to carry it out as it should be carried 
out. It is almost impossible to carry it 
out with the staff we have. If that staff 
were augmented many times, it would 
still be highly questionable whether we 
could properly carry it out. However, 
I am not ready to shirk the duty, and I 
never shall. So long as the provision 
remains in the law we will carry it out 
to the best of our ability. We have not 
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been able to meet all the obligations, but 
We are going to meet them as best we 
can. I wish to say to those who are 
critical, if there be those who are criti- 
cal of the acts of the Committee on the 
Judiciary in passing upon deportation 
cases, that I want Senators to be more 
critical, because they cannot be too criti- 
cal of those who are permitted to re- 
main in this country and obtain citizen- 
ship, for that will make those persons 
more alive to their duties as citizens, and 
more willing to take part in carrying on 
the Government of the United States. 

Mr. President, today of all times in the 
world, when our country is the pivot 
country of the world, we must maintain 
integrity in our citizenship, and that is 
true also with respect to those who have 
come here to make this their haven, 
their safe harbor, their hope for the 
future. 


DELIVERED - PRICE SYSTEMS AND 
FREIGHT-ABSORPTION PRACTICES 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, it is 
my understanding that under a previous 
order of the Senate the conference report 
on Senate bill 1008 is to come up for 
consideration tomorrow. Inasmuch as 
the conference report differs substan- 
tially from the original bill, and as it 
Was amended in the House and in the 
Senate, and also since there has been 
a change of members of the Federal 
Trade Commission, I made a written re- 
quest of the Federal Trade Commission 
for their opinion on the proposed legis- 
lation. In response to that request I 
received a letter dated January 18, 1950, 
which represents the majority opinion 
of the Federal Trade Commission, and 
under date of January 19, 1950, I received 
a separate view by the Chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission, Mr. Lowell 
B. Mason. I ask unanimous consent 
that the two opinions be printed at this 
point in the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matters 
referred to were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 
Washington, January 18, 1950. 
Hon. ESTES KEFAUVER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR KEFAUVER: This is in further 
response to your letter of January 11, 1950, 
and the request therein for an analysis of 
S. 1008 as reported by the conference com- 
mittee, and a statement of the Commission’s 
position with respect to the bill in its present 
form. 

The Federal Trade Commission believes 
that S. 1008 in the form in which it was re- 
ported from conference will greatly weaken, 
if not destroy, the effectiveness of section 2, 
of the Clayton Act as amended, as well as 
jeopardize and probably similarly affect other 
sections of that act. Two features of the 
bill are of paramount importance in this con- 
clusion: (1) the definition of “the effect 
may be” contained in section 4-D of the 
bill and (2) the conflict between sections 
2-B and 3 of the bill upon the issue of 
whether or not meeting the equally low 
price of a competitor in good faith shall con- 
stitute a complete defense to charges of price 
discrimination. 

As introduced by Senator O'MAHONEY, Sec- 
tion 4-D of the bill defined “the effect may 
be” as m a showing of reasonable 
probability of the specified effect. For more 
than 20 years the courts consistently inter- 
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preted “may be,” as used in the Clayton Act, 
as meaning reasonable probability. This in- 
terpretation expressed a declared intent of 
the Congress to use the Clayton Act to curb 
monopolistic practices in their incipiency. 
This definition was changed during debate 
in the Senate, but the original version was 
restored by the Committee on the Judiciary 
of the House. It is believed that this defini- 
tion was intended to make sure that the 
meaning of “reasonable probability” should 
continue and to settle any doubts raised by 
the use of the term “reasonable possibility” 
in the decision of the Supreme Court in 
Federal Trade Commission v. Morton Salt 
Company. 

The bill as reported by the conference 
committee provides, however, that the term 
“the effect may be” shall mean that there 
18 reliable, probative, and substantial evi- 
dence of the specified effect. This definition 
requires evidence of an effect which cannot 
be obtained until after the effect has ap- 
peared. It therefore amounts to a provision 
that the words “may be” shall be read as 
“is” The definition would therefore no 
longer rest upon the standard of reasonable 
probability, and the Commission would not 
be able to proceed against a price discrimina- 
tion because of its probable effects, or even 
its certain future effects, but could only pro- 
ceed after the effects had actually occurred. 

It has been said that the conference com- 
mittee definition of “may be” was intended 
to affirm the standards of proof set forth 
in the Administrative Procedure Act. This 
purpose could have been accomplished by 
defining the term as a reasonable probability 
determined from reliable, probative, and sub- 
stantial evidence, though this would have 
been repetitious of the standard presently 
applicable. 

The conference committee’s definition of 
“the effect may be” applies directly to the 
language of section 2 of the Clayton Act. 
The defined term also appears, however, in 
section 3 of the Clayton Act, prohibiting ex- 
clusive-dealing and tying contracts, and also 
in section 7, prohibiting corporations from 
acquiring the stock of other corporations 
when the effect may be substantially to les- 
sen competition, Similarly, the defined term 
appears in the bill to amend section 7 of 
the Clayton Act which has been passed by 
the House, and which the President has just 
recommended that the Congress enact. Since 
it is unlikely that the courts would give one 
meaning to the term in one section of the 
statute and a quite different meaning in 


other sections of the same statute, the en- 


actment of section 4-D of the bill would 
destroy the test of reasonable probability in 
section 2 of the Clayton Act and would 
seriously jeopardize, if not destroy, it in 
other sections of that act. 

The principal question raised by the bill 
in its original form was whether or not 
meeting an equally low price of a competi- 
tor in good faith shall be a substantive de- 
fense to charges of illegal price discrimina- 
tion. As introduced, the bill answered this 
question in the affirmative; as passed by the 
Senate this question was answered in the 
negative; as reported by the Committee on 
the Judiciary of the House it was answered 
in the affirmative; as passed by the House 
it was answered in the negative; as reported 
by the conference committee the bill does 
not meet, but only confuses, the issue. 

Section 2-B of the bill provides that it 
shall not be an unlawful price discrimina- 
tion “to absorb freight to meet the equally 
low price of a competitor in good faith (ex- 
cept where such absorption of freight would 
be such that its effect upon competition will 
be to substantially lessen competition), 
+ * +” Section 3 of the bill, which relates 
to any form of discrimination in price, pro- 
vides: 

“That a seller may justify a discrimination 
by showing that his lower price or the fur- 
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nishing of services or facilities to any pur- 
chaser or purchasers was made in good faith 
to meet an equally low price of a competitor, 
or the services or facilities furnished by a 
competitor.” 

Thus, section 2-B of the bill invites the 
institution of proceedings when injury to 
competition results from freight absorption, 
while section 3 provides that the establish- 
ment of “good faith” in meeting an equally 
low price of a competitor shall be a complete 
defense to the charge of illegal price discrim- 
ination. The two sections point in opposite 
directions and, taken together, can only 
create confusion as to the legality of freight 
absorption. 

Turning to the sections of the bill other 
than those just discussed, they do not ac- 
complish any presently important public 
purpose. Section 1 of the bill is apparently 
intended to be declaratory of existing law 
and to write into statutory form what the 
Commission has repeatedly said is the mean- 
ing of the present statute. Section 2-A of 
the bill declares that postage-stamp pricing 


Is not to be regarded as unlawful price dis- 


crimination. There has never been a case 
in which this Commission or the courts have 
found the use of this type of pricing to con- 
stitute illegal discrimination in price. Sec- 
tion 4-A defines the word “price”; section 
4-B defines the term “delivered price“; and 
section 4-C defines the term “absorb freight.” 
None of these definitions is seriously contro- 
versial or represents any departure from 
existing law. 

It seems clear that any new statutory lan- 
guage, however innocent, or intended to be 
simply declaratory of existing law, will never- 
theless entail long delays and much litiga- 
tion, with all the attendant uncertainties, 
before it is interpreted by the courts with 
finality. These inevitable costs appear war- 
ranted only when they are outweighed by 
countervailing public advantages. Whether 
or not there was need for clarification of these 
matters at the time the bill was introduced, 
the Commission believes that the passage 
of time and the march of events has greatly 
reduced any public uncertainty as to the 
meaning of the law thus sought to be de- 
fined. A substantial contribution was made 
by the decision of the United States Court 
of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit on August 
22, 1949, in Bon Crown & Cork Co. v. Federal 
Trade Commission. To the results of new 
legislation must be added the destructive 
effects of section 4-D upon the effectiveness 
of the Clayton Act as amended. There must 
also be added the fact that the only impor- 
tant substantive issue raised by the bill in 
its original form had to do with the status 
to be given a defense based upon good faith 
in meeting an equally low price of a com- 
petitor in a proceeding charging unlawful 
discrimination in price, and the fact that the 
bill as reported from conference confuses 
without solving this question. It is there- 
fore believed that the over-all effect of the 
bill will be seriously destructive. 

For the reasons stated, the Commission 
is of the opinion that S. 1008 as reported by 
the conference committee will seriously 
weaken the Clayton Act. 

The above does not reflect the views of 
Mr. Mason. 

By direction of the Commission, and with 
personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
LOWELL B. Mason, 
Acting Chairman. 


January 18, 1950. 
N. B.—The Commission has not yet had an 
opportunity of ascertaining from the Bu- 
reau of the Budget whether its position in 
this matter is in accord with the legislative 
program of the President. 
LOWELL B. MASON, 
Acting Chairman. 
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FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 
Washington, January 19, 1950. 
Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: As I noted in the letter to 
you transmitting the Commission's report 
that my own views were not in accord with 
the majority, I beg leave to present herewith 
my own evaluation of the conference report 
version of S. 1008. 

Assuming as I do, that it is the legislative 
intent to make clear that the law shall not 
be construed so as to prohibit a concern 
from selling its products at delivered prices, 
nor for such a company to absorb freight 
to meet equally low prices of a competitor in 
good faith, and that it is desired to preserve 
the right of an individual seller to meet at 
the buyer's place of business competitive 
prices in good faith, it is my judgment that 
S. 1008, read in the light of its legislative 
history, will accomplish those purposes, and 
I am prepared to endorse the bill's objectives 
and to recommend its passage with an 
amendment of section 4 (D) as hereinafter 
suggested. 

Those who would avoid the strong guiding 
hand of Congress upon our shoulders claim 
that there is no need for Congress to concern 
itself with our actions because the Court in 
the Bond Crown & Cork Co. case upheld the 
Tight of an individual seller to absorb 
freight, and that, therefore, such a practice 
was not now unlawful; hence no present 
legislation was required. 

As far as the Crown & Cork case is con- 
cerned, a close examination of the Court's 
opinion will disclose that the Court said 
that the practice of freight equalization in- 
dividually followed was not in issue, and 
the decision of the Court was limited to 
passing upon the question as to whether 
or not there had been conspiracy among the 
respondents to use the basing-point system. 
In considering the practice of freight equali- 
zation, the Court said: 

“It should be noted in this connection, 
however, that the question in this case is, not 
whether such practice may be enjoined as 
constituting of itself an unfair trade practice, 
but whether it may be considered along with 
the other facts and circumstances to which 
we have adverted as tending to establish the 
conspiracy and combination in restraint of 
trade, which is the only charge in the com- 
plaint.” 

The Court further held: 

“We need not decide, however, whether the 
freight equalization practice here involved 
constitutes of itself an unfair trade prac- 
tice or whether it may be condemned as sys- 
tematic price discrimination in violation of 
section 2 of the Clayton Act as amended by 
the Robinson-Patman Act, * “as was 
held of the multiple-basing-point system in 
the Cement Institute case, as those questions 
are not before us. The practice unques- 
tionably constitutes evidence to be consid- 
ered, along with other facts and circum- 
stances, as tending to establish the conspir- 
acy charge; and that was the only purpose for 
which it was considered by the Commission.” 

It is apparent from the above that the 
Court in the Bond Crown & Cork Co, case did 
not pass upon the question of individual 
freight absorption or delivered prices inde- 
pendently arrived at, which are the subject 
matter of S. 1008. For this reason, in my 
judgment this case does not clarify the exist- 
ing confusion. The Court left open the 
question as to what its holding would have 
been had the Commission attempted to pro- 
hibit the individual use of a freight equaliza- 
tion system by each particular respondent, 

It is to be noted that there are cases pend- 
ing in the Commission in which the inde- 
pendent use of freight absorption is chal- 
lenged as being unlawful. It would be im- 
possible, as well as improper, for me to fore- 
cast what our decision will be in these pend- 
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ing cases. However, you should be advised 
that the Commission some time ago author- 
ized the filing and is presently prosecuting 
before it the following complaints which, if 
sustained, will condemn the independent, 
nonconspiratorial use of freight absorption: 
D. No. 4878, Chain Institute, Inc., et al; D. 
No. 5253, National Lead Co., et al.; D. No, 
5483, Clay Products Association, Inc., et al.; 
D. No. 5484, Clay Sewer Pipe Association, Inc., 
et al.; D. No, 5502, Corn Products Refining 
Co., et al. 

The complaints in the above cases each 
contain a second count charging the individ- 
ual respondents with unlawful price discrim- 
ination because of differences in net prices 
received after deductions of actual freight 
costs. These differences in net prices accru- 
ing to each individual seller, thus attacked 
as being unlawful, are inherent in any inde- 
pendent system of freight absorption, freight 
equalization, uniform delivered prices, or 
basing-point quotations. You will recall that 
count II of the Conduit case (affirmed by an 
equally divided Supreme Court) held non- 
conspiratorial freight absorption to be an 
illegal unfair method of competition. 

Last June we advised the House Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary that all of the Commis- 
sioners believe that on balance it is prefer- 
able to make the good faith meeting of a 
competitor's equally low price a full defense. 
No action has been taken by the Commis- 
sion to change this view. The letter sent 
you yesterday over my signature indicates 
that the majority of the Commission take 
exception to the results of the amendments 
offered to sections 2 and 3. (These are the 
Kefauver amendments in the Senate, the Car- 
roll amendments in the House, and the con- 
ference committee’s compromise thereof.) 
While I agree it would have been preferable 
if these amendments had not been offered, 
I do not believe that they move in opposite 
directions. 

The amendment to section 2 refers to good 
faith competition which will not substan- 
tially lessen competition. The amendment 
in section 3 refers to good faith competition 
that is not monopolistic or oppressive. 
These are relatively similar terms. In any 
event, however, it is not necessary that these 
restrictions be identical because section 2 
refers to what is required for the Commission 
to prove its case, while section 3 relates 
to wha. is required for a respondent to 
affirmatively prove his defense if the Com- 
mission has made out a case. These amend- 
ments in sections 2 and 3 of the act appear 
to be adequate safeguards. 

In section 4 (D) I would prefer the House 
version which defines the words the “effect 
may be” as meaning reasonable probability. 

In my judgment, it can hardly be denied 
that there is at the present time widespread 
confusion as to the legality of the use of 
delivered prices by one seller, independent of 
conspiracy, the absorption of part or all of 
the transportation costs and the meeting of 
lower competitive prices, and that this con- 
fusion should be dispelled by legislative 
action. With the above amendment S. 1008 
seems to be adequate to accomplish this 
pur, à 
Sincerely yours, 

LOWELL B. MASON. 
JANUARY 19, 1950. 

N. B.—I have not yet had an opportunity 
of ascertaining from the Bureau of the 
Budget whether my position in this matter 
is in accord with the legislative program of 
the President. 

LowELL B. Mason, 
Acting Chairman, 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
also wish to present for the considera- 
tion of the Senate a rather detailed 
anaylsis of the bill. But, first, I should 
like to acknowledge my indebtedness to 
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the distinguished Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse] for an anaylsis he presented 
in the Senate on October 18, covering 
sections 2, 3, and 4 of the bill. This was 
an analysis with which I wholly agree. 
Using the distinguished Senator’s anal- 
ysis as a base, I have expanded it to in- 
clude an analysis of section 1 of the bill 
and to include a somewhat more exten- 
sive analysis of section 4B of the bill. 
Likewise in other sections, I have ex- 
panded the analysis to develop several 
related ideas, On the other hand, I have 
condensed, revised, or omitted materials 
on other points which seem now to be 
better understood than they were last 
October. The distinguished Senator 
from Oregon is to be held in no way re- 
sponsible for the faults of the final prod- 
uct, especially since he is not in the 
Chamber to defend himself. I simply ex- 
press my indebtedness to him for an 
analysis which has been very helpful to 
several of us who have been giving par- 
ticular study to this legislation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the analysis may be printed 
in the body of the Recor for the bene- 
fit of Senators when they are consider- 
ing the report tomorrow. 

There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ANALYSIS OF THE BASING-POINT BILL, S. 1008 
(as REPORTED BY THE CONFERENCE Con- 
MITTEE OF THE SENATE AND HOUSE) 


SUMMARY 


Section 1 of S. 1008 would amend section 
5 (a) of the Federal Trade Commission Act, 
Sections 2 and 3 would amend sections 2 (a) 
and 2 (b) of the Clayton Act, as amended by 
the Robinson-Patman Act. Section 4 pro- 
vides definitions of certain key phrases which 
appear in section 5 (a) of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act and in sections 2 (a), 2 (b), 
3, and 7 or the Clayton Act, as amended by 
the Robinson-Patman Act. The detailed 
analysis below may be summarized as 


follows: 
Section 1 


The language of section 5 (a) of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act is brief and gen- 
eral, but has a clear statutory purpose. Its 

is to make unlawful “unfair meth- 
ods of competition in commerce, and unfair 
or deceptive acts or practices in commerce.” 
The proposed amendment to this law is also 
in brief and general language, so much so 
that the courts would necessarily have to 
refer to the record of this legislation in order 
to find the congressional intent of the lan- 
guage. The legislative history of this pro- 
posed amendment provides no clear record of 
congressional intent. 

Consequently, passage of this section 
would at best merely add confusion to the 
law. It is expected that at least 10 years 
of new litigation would be required to clear 
up the confusion and yield new guide posts. 
In the meantime, monopolistic pricing sys- 
tems now in practice would go unchecked, 
and those recently broken up would be re- 
established. 

What the courts would ultimately take this 
amendment to mean is a matter of specula- 
tion. If the courts take as their guide the 
simultaneous action of the Congress in pass- 
ing sections 2 through 4 of the bill, they 
will conclude that Congress intended to 
legalize any and all pricing practices, except 
those systems maintained by open agree- 
ment among competitors. 


Section 24 


This section would exempt, without quali- 
fication, the postage-stamp price system and 
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the limited-zone price system from possible 
illegality under the law governing price dis- 
criminations. If steel or any other heavy 
industry, should adopt.one of these pricing 
methods, extensive dislocations of industry 
could be expected to result. 


Section 2B 


This section confers exemptions upon 
freight absorption to meet the equally low 
price of a competitor. It thus exempts from 
possible illegality the Pittsburgh-plus sys- 
tem, the multiple-basing-point system, and 
the freight-equalization system. 

The exemptions of this section are quali- 
fied to the effect that freight absorption 
is not to be exempted if it will be to sub- 
stantially lessen competition. This qualifi- 
cation fails to adopt the standards of the 
present law in two respects: First, only one 
of the effects upon competition is named 
“injury to competition,” as under the pres- 
ent law, is omitted. Second, the present 
law is stated in terms of “effect may be“ 
the judicial criterion of which is “reason- 
able probability.” Adoption of the word 
“will” renders the qualifying clause a nullity, 
since the future effect of a current act or 
practice cannot be proved in advance. 

Section 3 

This section would reestablish the good- 
faith defense as a complete and final defense 
against a charge of illegal price discrimina- 
tion and would thus nullify the Robinson- 
Patman Act amendment to section 2 of the 
old Clayton Act. 

The good-faith defense may be established 
in either of two ways. First, by a showing 
that two or more sellers are meeting, or of- 
fering to meet, one another’s price. Second. 
that a seller can show evidence which would 
lead a reasonable person to believe that a 
competitor was offering the same price, al- 
though no competitor was in fact doing so. 
Sellers discriminating in price among their 
various buyers are in good faith so long 
as two or more sellers meet one another's 
price to the favored buyers, and the Federal 
Trade Commission could not issue an order 
terminating the discrimination, no matter 
what the effect of the discrimination upon 
competition. 

The good-faith mechanism will work to 
destroy small business in two ways. First, 
there is a widespread tendency among sellers 
to make, in favor of large buyers, discrimina- 
tions which are not justified by differences 
between the costs of serving the large buyers 
and the costs of serving the smaller buyers. 
(Differences in prices which are justified by 
differences in the costs of serving the various 
buyers would be legal—as they are under the 
present law.) Such favorable prices afforded 
large buyers enable them to put smaller com- 
peting buyers out of business without re- 
spect to the question of efficiency in the eco- 
nomic system. Moreover, when one seller 
offers a large buyer a special price, another 
seller usually will do so, with the result 
that both sellers would be in good faith 
under this bill. Even though the Federal 
Trade Commission could determine which 
seller made the discrimination first, it could 
not issue an order stopping the discrimina-- 
tion. 

The second way in which the “good faith” 
mechanism would work to destroy small 
business is that whereby large sellers would 
destroy small competing sellers. A large 
seller with sales outlets over several areas or 
territories can usually destroy his small com- 
petitors whose outlets are confined to single 
territory, simply by cutting the price to cost— 
or below cost—in one territory at a time. 
This technique always enables the large 
seller to win out, and it thus destroys smaller 
business firms to the advantage of the larger 
firms without respect to the question of 
which is the more efficient. When one seller 

-makes a special price cut in a particular 
territory, one other seller will usually follow 
suit—thus both sellers would be in “good 
faith” under this bill. 
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Section 4 

This section provides definitions for certain 
key phrases appearing in the other sections. 
It does not, however, provide a definition of 
certain key terms—which happen to be new 
terms to the law—appearing in section 1. 
These terms are: “monopolistic” and “op- 
pressive” practices. The definitions provided 
in subsections 4A through 4C make no sub- 
stantive change in law, other than those 
changes indicated where the terms appear 
in sections 1 through 3. Section 4D would, 
however, make a substantial change in law. 
It provides that the term effect may be’ 
shall mean that there is reliable, probative 
and substantial evidence of the effect.” 

The decision of the Commission or the 
courts that a given act or practice may have, 
will have, or has had, a specified effect is nec- 
essarily an interpretation, conclusion, or 
judgment drawn from fact. 

Thus this definition, which ordinarily ap- 
plies to the procedure for admitting facts to 
the record, would also require that the 
Commission and the courts prove the accu- 
racy of their conclusions by reliable, proba- 
tive, and substantial evidence. 


ANALYSIS OF SECTION 1 

Section 1 of S. 1008 would amend section 
5 (a) of the Federal Trade Commission Act. 
Any proposal to amend this act raises pecul- 
iar problems with the judicial branch of 
the Government and, in brief, any amend- 
ment which would successfully clarify this 
act must go to some pains to instruct the 
courts in their duties under the act. This 
may be explained as follows: 

First of all, it should be noted that sec- 
tion 5 (a) is the very heart of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act, Other sections of 
this act relate to the organization and in- 
ternal procedures of the Commission, the 
salaries of the Commission, procedures in 
taking evidence, investigatory powers, and 
such matters. Later sections of the statute 
forbid false and misleading advertising in 
“food”, drugs“, devices“, and “cosmetics”, 
and provide for the Commission’s enforce- 
ment. But the legal prohibitions covering 
the broad field of unfair methods of com- 
petition—that is, business methods and 
practices which are sometimes described as 
“monopolistic’—are all contained in section 
5 (a). Yet, this language is quite brief and 
in quite general terms. It prohibits what 
are called unfair methods of competition, 
but nowhere in the law are the acts and 
practices to be regarded as unfair methods 
defined. It may be quoted as follows: 

“Unfair methods of competition in com- 
merce, and unfair or deceptive acts or prac- 
tices in commerce, are hereby declared un- 
lawful.” 

The legislators who drafted this law in 
1914 first considered the question of. writing 
into the law precise definitions of the acts 
and practices that were to be condemned 
as unfair, but decided to assign this task 
to the Commission and the courts. The act 
was passed, therefore, with a clear record of 
legislative intent by which it was under- 
stood that the term “unfair methods of com- 
petition” was to include not only the acts 
and practices condemned by the then exist- 
ing common law, but that as a better under- 
standing of other practices was gained, or 
new practices were invented, those that con- 
travened the general purpose of the act were 
to be defined as coming within its prohibi- 
tions. 

The Supreme Court, speaking through Mr. 
Chief Justice Stone, made a complete review 
of the legislative history of this act in Fed- 
eral Trade Commission v. R. F. Keppel Bro., 
Inc., and concluded in part as follows (291 
U. S. 304, 310-312): ` 

“Neither the language nor the history of 
the act suggest that Congress intended to 
confine the forbidden methods to fixed and 
unyielding categories. The common law af- 
forded a definition of unfair competition 
and, before the enactment of the Federal 
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Trade Commission Act, the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act had laid its inhibition upon com- 
binations to restrain or monopolize inter- 
state commerce which the courts had con- 
strud to include restraints upon competi- 
tion in interstate commerce. It would not 
have been a difficult feat of draftsmanship 
to have restricted the operation of the Trade 
Commision Act to those methods of com- 
petition in interstate commerce which are 
forbidden at common law or which are 
likely to grow into violations of the Sher- 
man Act, if that had been the purpose of 
the legislation. 

“The act undoubtedly was aimed at all 
the familiar methods of law violation which 
prosecutions under the Sherman Act had 
disclosed. See Federal Trade Comm’n v. 
Raladan Co., supra (283 U. S. 643 (649, 650).) 
But as this Court has pointed out it also 
had a broader purpose, Federal Trade Comm’n 
v. Winsted Hosiery Co. (258 U. S. 483, 493); 
Federal Trade Comm’n v. Raladam Co., supra 
(648). As proposed by the Senate Commit- 
tee on Interstate Commerce and as intro- 
duced in the Senate, the bill which ulti- 
mately became the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act declared unfair competition to be 
unlawful. But it was because the meaning 


The Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, in recommending the bill in its origi- 
nal form, seems to have adopted the phrase 
“unfair competition” with the deliberate 
purpose of giving to the Commission some 
latitude for dealing with new and varied 
forms of unfair trade practices. The com- 
mittee said in its report of June 13, 1914, 
S. Rept. No. 597, 68d Cong., 2d sess, p. 13: 

“The committee gave careful consideration 
to the question as to whether it would at- 
tempt to define the many and yariable un- 
fal- practices which prevail in commerce and 
to forbid their continuance or whether it 
would, by a general declaration condemning 
unfair practices, leave it to the Commission 
to determine what practices were unfair. It 
concluded that the latter course would be 
the better, for the reason, as stated by one 
of the representatives of the Illinois Manu- 
facturers’ Association, that there were too 
many unfair practices to define, and after 
writing 20 of them into the law it would be 
quite possible to invent others. 

* 


. . * * 


It is believed that the term unfair com- 
petition’ has a legal significance which can 
be enforced by the Commission and the 
courts, and that it is no more difficult to 
determine what is unfair competition than 
it is to determine what is a reasonable rate 
or what is an unjust discrimination. The 
committee was of the opinion that it would 
be better to put in a general provision con- 
demning unfair competition than to attempt 
to define.the numerous unfair practices, such 
as local price cutting, interlocking direc- 
torates, and holding companies intended to 
restrain substantial competition.” 

Senator Newtanps, in introducing the bill 
for the committee, emphasized this feature. 
In answering the criticism that the phrase 
“unfair competition” lacked definition he 
said, 51 CONGRESSIONAL Reccrp 11084: 

“Our answer to this is that it would be 
utterly impossible for Congress to define the 
numerous practices which constitute unfair 
competition and which are against good 
morals in trade, for we are beginning to 
realize that there is a standard of morals 
in trade or that there ought to be. Germany 
does not hesitate by law to condemn. prac- 
tices in business that are contra bonos mores. 
It leaves their tribunals to determine what 
practices are against good morals. 

* * . * * 

“It is the illusive character of the trade 
practice that makes it, though condemned 
today, appear in some other form tomorrow. 
_If we should attempt to define all the trade 
Practices that can be devised, that would 
create dishonest advantage in competition, 
we would undertake a hopeless task.” 
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which the common law had given to those 
words was deemed too narrow that the 
broader and more flexible phrase ‘unfair 
methods of competition’ was substituted.* 
Congress, in defining the powers of the Com- 
mission, thus advisedly adopted a phrase 
which, as this Court has said, does not ad- 
mit of precise definition but the meaning 
and application of which must be arrived 
at by what this Court elsewhere has called 
the gradual process of judicial inclusion 
and exclusion. Federal Trade Comm’n v. 
Raladam Co., supra, compare Davidson v. 
New Orleans (96 U. S. 97, 104) ““ 

As a result of the outcome of some of the 
recent cases decided by the courts under 
this act, the cry has been heard that the 
courts are usurping the legislative functions 
in deciding what are “unfair methods of 
competition.” Yet, the record is clear that 
this is precisely the job Congress assigned to 
the courts. This was not an unusual as- 
signment nor an impractical solution to a 
problem which the House managers of the 
conferees on the Federal Trade Commission 
bill described as “practically impossible to 
define unfair practices so that the definitions 
will fit business in every part of the coun- 
try,” and as “what is harmful under certain 
circumstances may be beneficial under dif- 
ferent circumstances.” 

It was also not an impractical method of 
keeping the definitions sufficiently flexible 
to embrace newly invented unfair meth- 
ods, where, as the same report said, “There 
is no limit to human inventiveness in this 
field.” Business conduct which is newly 
condemned under this law appears in the 
record of judicial decisions, so that other 
businessmen may see what specific acts and 
practices are condemned and under what spe- 
cific circumstances, and so judge their own 
conduct accordingly. It was undoubtedly 
because this procedure of defining “unfair 
methods of competition” was adopted in lieu 
of specific definitions written into the statute 
that no fines or penalties for violation of 
section 5 of the act were provided. 

Section 1 of S. 1008 now proposes to amend 
section 5 (a) of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act by inserting certain broad language 
which purports to describe certain business 
practices that would henceforth be exempted 
from the law. Passage of this bill will make 


The phrase “unfair methods of competi- 
tion” was substituted for “unfair competi- 
tion” in the conference committee. This 
change seems first to have been suggested by 
Senator Hollis in debate on the floor of the 
Senate in response to the suggestion that 
the words “unfair competition” might be 
construed as restricted to those forms of un- 
fair competition condemned by the common 
law (51 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 12145), 
The House managers of the conference com- 
mittee, in reporting this change, said, House 
Report No. 1142, Sixty-third Congress, second 
session, September 4, 1914, at page 19: 

“Tt is impossible to frame definitions which 
embrace all unfair practices. There is no 
limit to human inventiveness in this field, 
Even if all known unfair practices were spe- 
cifically defined and prohibited, it would be 
at once necessary to begin over again. If 
Congress were to adopt the method of defi- 
nition, it would undertake an endless task. 
It is also practically impossible to define un- 
fair practices so that the definition will fit 
business of every sort in every part of this 
country. Whether competition is unfair or 
not generally depends upon the surrounding 
circumstances of the particular case. What 
is harmful under certain circumstances may 
be beneficial under different circumstances.” 

References showing the details of the leg- 
islative history of the act may be found in 
Handler. The Jurisdiction of the Federal 
Trade Commission Over False Advertising, 
31 Col. L. Rev. 527; Montague, Unfair Meth- 
ods of Competition, 25 Yale L. J. 20; Hender- 
son. The Federal Trade Commission, ch. I, 
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it pointedly clear that Congress disapproves 
of the way the courts have recently exer- 
cised their assigned duties in defihing un- 
fair methods of competition.” Yet, at the 
same time, the enactment of the highly gen- 
eralized language of this amendment would 
not indicate any disposition on the part of 
Congress to supply the precise definitions it- 
self. Moreover, unlike the legislative record 
of the original act, the record of this bill 
provides no clear guide of congressional in- 
tent by which the courts could determine 
how and in what ways they are deemed to 
have gone wrong. The history of this legis- 
lation to date does not show which of the 
recent court decisions are disapproved by 
Congress, nor does it indicate in which spe- 
cific features of these decisions Congress con- 
siders that the courts have gone too far. 

Clearly, there are only two cases under 
section 5 of the Federal Trade Commission 
Act which can have been at issue in this 
legislation. These are the Cement Institute 
case and the Rigid Steel Conduit case—this 
much the courts could determine. But 
where would they turn for further light? 

When the courts came to test the theory 
that by section 1 of this bill Congress meant 
merely to clarify the law, and not to make 
any substantive change in law, they would 
have to conclude, tentatively, that Congress 
did not object to these two decisions, as such, 
but rather that Congress was condemning as 
confusing the opinions in which these deci- 
sions were announced. In testing this theory, 
the courts would find in the one existing com- 
mittee report which offers amplification, that 
the Supreme Court's opinion in the Cement 
Institute case is severely criticized for what 
the report calls confusing obiter dictum. 
At page 3 of the report submitted by Mr. 
Walter on the part of the House Committee 
on the Judiciary (H. Rept. No. 869), the fol- 
lowing statement may be found: 

“Language in the opinion in the Cement 
Institute case indicating that individual ab- 
sorption of freight and individual selling at 
delivered prices may be illegal is considered 
to be obiter dictum, but its effect has been 
very persuasive in promoting the confusion.” 

But no hint is given in this report which 
would guide one to the specific passages of 
the opinion which Mr. Walter considers to 
indicate that “individual absorption of 
freight and individual selling at delivered 
prices may be illegal.” Indeed, many who 
have studied this opinion say they are unable 
to find language of such import. 

It is manifest that the stated objective of 
this bill to clarify will not be accomplished 
by enacting a rebuke to the Supreme Court, 
without also enacting some clear guides as 
to how Congress wishes the statute to be 
interpreted. 

On the other hand, when the courts began 
to explore the legislative history of this bill 
in search of the congressional intent behind 
section 1, they would find an indication that 
some Senators, at least, sought to cancel the 
law of the Rigid Steel Conduit case while, at 
the same time, to retain the law of the Ce- 
ment Institute case. No doubt there is in 
the minds of some a distinction which can 
be drawn between the two. But if this is so, 
then the distinction clearly ought to be 
drawn. Many lawyers who have studied 
these cases are unable to see any distinction 
between the law of the two, and it is quite 
possible that the courts will be unable to 
doso. At least the Court of Appeals for the 
Seventh Circuit was unable to see a distinc- 
tion. It said that the legal issues before 
the court in the Rigid Steel Conduit case 
were identical with those before the Supreme 
Court in the Cement Institute case. (Tri- 
angle Conduit & Cable Co. v. Federal Trade 
Commission, 168 F. 2d 175, 181 (C. C. A. 7, 
1948) .) 

If, however, Congress has found that such 
a distinction does exist, section 4 of this 
bill fails to provide a clue whereby the courts 
can share in this discovery, 
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Finally, when the courts came to test the 
theory that Congress intended by section 1 
of the bill to make a substantial change in 
the Federal Trade Commission Act, they 
would find a great deal of evidence to support 
this theory. 

Section 1 of S. 1008 would amend the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act to add the fol- 
lowing: 

“It shall not be an unfair method of com- 
petition or an unfair or deceptive act or 
practice for a seller, acting independently, to 
quote or sell at delivered prices or to absorb 
freight: Provided, That this shall not make 
lawful any combination, conspiracy, or col- 
lusive agreement; or any monopolistic, op- 
pressive, deceptive, or fraudulent practice, 
carried out by or involving the use of deliv- 
ered prices or freight absorption.” 

If it were not for the qualifying language 
following the word “provided,” the preceding 
language would clearly legalize the Pitts- 
burgh-plus system, the multiple-basing- 
point system, and any other delivered-price 
system, irrespective of the question of its 
“dangerous tendency unduly to hinder com- 
Petition or create a monopoly.” In view of 
the qualifying language, however, it is not 
certain what meaning the courts would ulti- 
mately construe this amendment to have. 
It is clear that pricing systems which are 
proved to be maintained by overt agreement 
and conspiracy among competitors would be 
illegal—as they are under the Sherman Act, 
What effective powers would be provided by 
this law for terminating such illegal systems 
are, however, not clear. 

The terms “monopolistic, oppressive 
* * practices“ are new terms to the 
law. They are also highly general terms, 
and, consequently, it would be necessary in 
future litigation for the courts to explore the 
legislative record underlying their adoption 
in order to decide what the Congress meant 
by them. Here again the one committee re- 
port which provides amplifying language— 
the report of Mr. Walter—may be noted. In 
this report the entire qualifying clause, mo- 
nopolistic, oppressive, deceptive, or fraudu- 
lent practices” is defined as “practices de- 
signed illegally to drive a competitor out of 
business.” If the courts should come to 
adopt Mr. Walter's definition of this qualify- 
ing clause, the result would be twofold. 
First, the phrase “deceptive and fraudulent 
practices” would be divested of its ordinary 
meaning, and in lieu thereof it would come 
to mean “practices designed illegally to drive 
a competitor out of business.” Second, sec- 
tion 5 of the Federal Trade Commission Act— 
insofar as it applies to pricing practices— 
would be limited in meaning to “practices 
which are designed illegally to drive a com- 
petitor out of business.” The act would then 
no longer apply to the broad field of prac- 
tices which are designed to protect competi- 
tors from competition or to confront the 
general public with monopoly prices. 

This definition of Mr. Walter's is far dif- 
ferent from the meaning of the term “un- 
fair methods of competition” which Mr. 
Justice Brandeis referred to in Federal Trade 
Commission v. Gratz (253 U. S. 421, 427), as 
practices “against public policy because of 
their dangerous tendency unduly to hinder 
competition.” 

It is also far different from the meaning 
of the Federal Trade Commission Act Mr. 
Justice Black had in mind when he referred 
to the basing-point system in cement as 
“an effective instrument which, if left free 
for use of the respondents, would result in 
complete destruction of competition and the 
establishment of monopoly in the cement 
industry” (Federal Trade Commission v, The 
Cement Institute, et al. (333 U. S. 683, 720- 
721)). 

It is not the purpose of this analysis to 
weigh the various purposes and understand- 
ings which the sponsors of this bill seem to 
have in mind, and thereby attempt to draw 
a net balance of the underlying congressional 
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intent. It is reasonable to assume, however, 
that the guide which the courts would be 
most likely to adopt for interpreting what 
Congress meant by section 1 of the bill, would 
be that provided by its simultaneous action 
in enacting sections 2 through 4 of the bill. 
If this should be the case, then the courts 
must conclude that Congress intended to 
legalize everything, except open and overt 
agreements in restraint of trade. 

A law which would exempt all monopolistic 
practices except those maintained by overt 
agreement would be tantamount to legal- 
izing monopolistic agreement and conspiracy. 
In this modern, sophisticated industrial age, 
it is well nigh impossible for the antitrust 

- agencies to find evidence of overt conspiracy. 
Business policies do not change from day 
to day; once adopted, they tend to remain 
etable over long periods. In short, the con- 
spiracy of the old-fashioned variety, whereby 
exuberant entrepreneurs needed to get to- 
gether from week to week or month to month 
in order to patch up their agreements, is an 
antique in the current-day business com- 
munity. 

Whatever interpretation the courts ulti- 
mately came to put on section 1 of this bill, 
the effect of its passage would create a pro- 
longed moratorium on the law which it 
would amend. The past record of litiga- 
tion under this law indicates that at least 
10 years of new litigation would be required 
to clear up the uncertainties and provide 
business and the Commission with new 
guideposts. In the meantime, the monopo- 
istic pricing system now practiced, as well 
as those recently suspended, would continue 
unchecked. Among the latter, it may be 
noted, are multiple-basing-point systems in 
milk and ice-cream cans, cement, steel, rigid 
steel conduit, and bottle caps; and, in addi- 
tion, the Chicago-plus system in glucose 
(corn sirup), and the Tulsa-plus system in 
gasoline—the last-mentioned having been 
voluntarily abandoned in the summer of 1949. 

Moreover, it is to be expected that under 
the extensive moratorium which this bill 
would provide, other industries which have 
not previously employed monopolistic pric- 
ing systems would take them up. In its 
final report, the temporary national eco- 
nomic committee included the following: 

“Extensive hearings on basing-point sys- 
tems showed that they are used in many 
industries as an effective device for elimi- 
nating price competition. 

“During the last 20 years basing-point 
systems and variations of such systems, 
known technically as zone-pricing systems 
and freight-equalization systems, have 
spread widely in American industry.” 

It seems quite reasonable to assume that, 
since these monopolistic systems “spread 
widely in American industry” during the 20 
years prior to World War II, they would con- 
tinue to spread during the next 10 years. An 
effective moratorium upon these systems for 
such a period would, moreover, not only con- 
stitute a hardship upon the public interest, 
but would bring about a degree of hardship 
upon the industries themselves which came 
to adopt such systems—assuming that by the 
end of this period Congress could and would 
restore the law. 

The Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee gave a persuasive answer to the ar- 
gument that those who have been practicing 
monopoly should not suffer disturbances, in 
the following statement: 

“The committee is not impressed with the 
argument that a legislative outlawing of 
basing-point systems will cause disturbances 
in the rearrangement of business through a 
restoration of competitive conditions in in- 
dustries now employing basing-point sys- 
tems. Such disturbances may be costly to 
those who have been practicing monopoly. 
But the long-run gain to the public interest 
by a restoration of competition in many im- 
portant industries is clearly more advan- 
tageous.“ 
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Nevertheless, the truth still remains that 
monopolistic positions gained by default of 
Government action to preserve the public in- 
terest acquire forceful practical arguments 
for their continuance. Those who question 
Congress’ practical power to restore the pub- 
lic interest now must conclude that such 
power would be sadly diminished by the time 
it came to consider legislation to correct this 
bill several years hence. 


INTRODUCTION TO SECTIONS 2, 3, AND 4 


Sections 2, 3, and 4 of S. 1008 would make 
far-reaching changes in sections 2 (a) and 
2 (b) of the Clayton Act, as amended by the 
Robinson-Patman Act. Each of these sections 
of the bill deals with questions of price dis- 
crimination, and each section is closely inter- 
related with all the others. For instance, al- 
though an individual section seems to modify 
existing law with respect to particular forms 
of price discrimination, actually each suc- 
cessive section makes still further modifica- 
tions with respect to the forms dealt with 
in the previous section. 

Because of the interrelationships between 
each of the sections, it may be well to take up 
first a change which would be brought about 
by section 4 (d) in the definition of certain 
key words which appear in the other sections. 
The key words are “the effect may be.” The 
significance of a law which would define 
these words in a manner contrary to their 
usual meaning may be explained as follows: 

Under the present law all pric? discrimina- 
tions are not illegal. On the contrary, only 
those discriminations are illegal which have 
the specified effects set out in section 2 (a) 
of the Clayton Act, as amended by the 
Robinson-Patman Act. A discrimination is 
illegal, in the language of the law, where the 
effect of such discrimination may be sub- 
stantially to lessen competition or tend to 
create a monopoly in any line of commerce, 
or to injure, destroy, or prevent competition. 
The legislative history of the Clayton Act is 
unmistakably clear that the central purpose 
which the Congress of 1914 had in mind in 
framing this act was that of providing a law 
to stop certain practices before the adverse 
consequences which could reasonably be ex- 
pected to follow such practices were in fact 
brought about. The term “effect may be” 
was used throughout several sections of the 
act, and as early as 1920 the Supreme Court 
recognized the intent of the term in deciding 
a question under section 3. In Standard 
Fashion Co. v. Magrane-Houston Co, (258 
U. S. 246, 356), the Supreme Court, speak- 
ing through Mr. Justice Day, spoke of this 
term as follows: 

“Section 3 condemns sales or agreements 
where the effect of such sale or contract of 
sale ‘may’ be to substantially lessen compe- 
tition or tend to create monopoly. It thus 
deals with consequences to follow the mak- 
ing of the restrictive covenant limiting the 
right of the purchaser to deal in the goods 
of the seller only. But we do not think that 
the purpose in using the word ‘may’ was to 
prohibit the mere possibility of the conse- 
quences described. It was intended to pre- 
vent such agreements as would under the 
circumstances disclosed probably lessen com- 
petition, or create an actual tendency to 
monopoly.” 

The effect of section 4 would be to sub- 
stitute a law which would prohibit price 
discriminations which had already resulted 
in a substantial lessening of competition. 
Such a law might be compared to a traffic 
law which made it illegal for motorists to 
run through stop signs only if, after having 
run through a stop sign, the motorist had 
caused a substantial accident. Only after 
the accident had occurred could the effect 
of the violation be established by reliable, 
probative, and substantial evidence. 


Analysis of section 2 (a) 


The present law, in prohibiting discrimina- 
tions of certain specified effects, makes no 
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distinction between discriminations appear- 
ing directly in the quoted prices of goods, 
and those made indirectly by the seller's pay- 
ing varying amounts of the freight charges 
for the different buyers. Changes in the 
present law which would be brought about 
by section 2 (a) may be summarized as 
follows: 

1, Delivered prices which are identical at 
all delivery points would be legal under any 
circumstance, no matter what their effect 
upon competition. Delivered prices com- 
ing under this heading are of two types. 
The first is the so-called postage-stamp 
price, whereby a commodity is sold at one 
delivered price all over the country. The 
second type is a limited form of the zone 
price system. Such zone prices are those 
which come about when the sellers located 
in various parts of the country establish a 
single delivered price throughout the par- 
ticular zone in which each seller markets his 
products, This form of zone price is dis- 
tinguished from other zone prices only in 
that no individual seller, or no individual 
mill of a seller, sells in more than one zone. 

Thus, if the bill should be passed into law, 
any commodity at all could be sold on either 
the postage stamps or limited-zone system; 
and such selling would not be subject to legal 
challenge, no matter how great the freight 
costs and no matter how much the adop- 
tion of such a practice might disrupt indus- 
trial location. For instance, if the steel com- 
panies should decide to designate the whole 


. country as a single zone and quote one de- 


livered price throughout the country, this 
practice would not be open to legal chal- 
lenge—except, of course, upon the possible 
grounds that the various sellers had con- 
spired to adopt this practice. But even as 
to the latter possibility, it might be observed 
that if one of the largest corporations in this 
industry, having mills in various parts of the 
country, should adopt such a method of sell- 
ing, the other producers could hardly avoid 
following suit. If it should happen that the 
postage-stamp method of pricing became the 
practice in this industry, or the practice in 
any of several other basic industries, the dis- 
ruptive effects upon the location of industry 
in the country could hardly be foretold. 

2. Delivered prices which are different at 
different delivery points would be subject to 
legal challenge if they are discriminatory 
and if the effect may be that specified by the 
present law. But in such situations the re- 
strictive definition of the term “the effect 
may be,” as contained in section 4D, has a 
particular bearing. Such discriminations 
would be subject to a cease-and-desist order, 
provided the specified effects could be proved 
by reliable, probative, and substantial evi- 
dence. Thus, unlimited-zone prices, basing- 
point prices, and other variations of these 
systems would not be subject to a charge of 
illegal price discrimination until after a suf- 
ficient number of businesses had been de- 
stroyed to provide the reliable, probative, 
and substantial evidence which would be 
necessary before a cease-and-desist order 
could be issued. 


ANALYSIS OF SECTION 2B 


After conferring, in section 2A, exemp- 
tions upon freight absorption as practiced 
in a variety of zone price systems, the bill 
would confer in section 2D, exemptions upon 
freight absorption in general. This section 
would legalize, insofar as the law on price 
discrimination is concerned, “Pittsburgh 
plus” systems, multiple basing-point sys- 
tems, and freight equalization systems. 

The language of section 2B may be cited 
as follows: 

“B. to absorb freight to meet the equally 
low price of a competitor in good faith (ex- 
cept where such absorption of freight would 
be such that its effect upon competition will 
be to substantially lessen competition), and 
this may include the maintenance, above or 
below the price of such competitor of a dif- 
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ferential in price which such seller custom- 
arily maintains.” 

This language would make two drastic 
changes in existing law. First, it would limit 
possible illegality to only one of the effects 
specified in section 2 (a) of the present law— 
namely, “to substantially lessen competi- 
tion.” Thus, the decision in the Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Co, case (324 U. S. 726), de- 
cided by the Supreme Court in 1945, would 
be set aside. In this case, the Corn Prod- 
ucts Rei Co.’s “Chicago plus” system 
used in the sale of glucose was found to be 
illegal on the ground that it resulted in a 
substantial injury to competition. This 
company has a plant manufacturing glucose 
at Chicago and another at Kansas City. 
Under its “Chicago plus” system, it charged 
buyers located in Chicago the Chicago base 
price, and it charged all other buyers the 
Chicago base price plus freight from Chicago 
to point of destination, even though ship- 
ments were made from its Kansas City plant. 
The Federal Trade Commission found that 
competition was injured among candy man- 
ufacturers—a business in which glucose is 
an important raw material. Several Kansas 
City candy manufacturers, for example, had 
been forced to move thelr plants to Chicago 
in order to take advantage of the lower price 
of glucose offered to their competitors in 
that city. 

The language of section 2B would further 
exempt basing point and other pricing sys- 
tems from illegality by the introduction of 
the new term “will be.” Thus, if this lan- 
guage should become law, the Federal Trade 
Commission could issue no cease-and-desist 
order against discriminations carried out 
through freight absorptions, unless it could 
prove as a positive certainty that the dis- 
criminations will have the future effect of 
substantially lessening competition. Since 
At is not within the province of mankind to 
prove that any prospective event will cer- 
tainly take place in the future, the effect 
of this language would be to legalize any 
and all discriminations carried out by means 
of freight absorption, irrespective of either 
the past or the reasonably probable future 
effects of such discriminations. 

By this time it should be well understood 
that a law which confers upon freight ab- 
sorption an exemption from the law on price 
discrimination must necessarily confer a cor- 
responding exemption upon phantom freight. 
Should it not be clear, however, the matter 
may be illustrated as follows: 

In the Corn Products Refining Co. case, 
the Commission found that the company in 
question received phantom freight on some 
shipments from its Kansas City plant and 
absorbed freight on others. The Supreme 
Court, speaking through Mr. Chief Justice 
Stone, declared that: 

“In the case of all shipments from Kansas 
City to purchasers in cities having a lower 
freight rate from Kansas City than from 
Chicago, the delivered price includes un- 
earned or phantom freight, to the extent of 
the difference in freight rates. Conversely, 
if the freight from Kansas City to the point 
of delivery is more than that from Chicago, 
petitioners must absorb freight upon ship- 
ments from Kansas City, to the extent of the 
difference in freight.” 

Since there is no ruling on how high a 
seller may set his price, the Kansas City plant 
could, under the of section 2B, 
avoid the definition that it was taking phan- 
tom freight by the simple expedient of an- 
nouncing a convenient plant price. The con- 
venient plant price would be the Chicago base 
price plus the freight from Chicago to Kansas 
City. Thereafter, sales made f. o. b. plant at 
this price would not include phantom freight, 
and all sales yielding a mill net return less 
than the announced plant price would be 
accounted for by freight absorption. Yet, 
as it may be seen, delivered prices from the 
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Kansas City plant would be the same as 
under the company’s Chicago plus system. 

Still a third change from existing law 
appears quite probable under the language of 
section 2B. A literal interpretation of this 
language would mean that a seller would 
be free to absorb part or all of the freight 
charges for some customers, while refusing 
to absorb any freight charges for other cus- 
tomers in the same locality. For example, 
a steel mill in Chicago could absorb all of the 
freight charges on shipments to a favored 
customer in Denver, while refusing to absorb 
any freight charges to other customers 
located in Denver. Since freight charges 
constitute a major item in the delivered cost 
of steel, one may well imagine that such a 
discrimination as between competing buyers 
would soon put the unfavored buyers out of 
business. 


REVISION OF NATIONAL TRANSPORTATION POLICY 


Two of the incidental effects of section 2 of 
S. 1008, upon the National Transportation 
Policy are worthy of note. 

Under this bill, the Federal Government 
would continue the exercise of reguiation 
over common-carrier rates paid by sellers of 
goods. It would, on the other hand, re- 
linquish regulation over the rates which buy- 
ers of goods would pay for common-carrier 
services, wherever sellers chose to exercise the 
privilege here extended them of reallocating 
the freight charges among the various com- 
munities to suit their fancy. 

Similarly, the Federal, State, and local 
Governments presumably will continue to 
allocate the expenditures of public funds for 
transportation facilities. But, here again, 
instead of a consequent division of the bene- 
fits of such public expenditures accruing to 
both the buying and selling communities, 
the seller may arrogate all of the benefits of 
the public expenditure to himself, reallo- 
cate the benefits among other cor .munities, 
or détermine whether Individual public facili- 
ties shall be used at all. It is a matter of 
record that under the basing-point systems 
recently practiced in the steel and cement 
industries, the producers would generally not 
allow these materials to be shipped by other 
than rail carrier. Moreover, in those in- 
stances where shipment by water or high- 
way carrier was practiced, it was usually the 
custom of these producers to charge buyers 
the rail rates. These privileges would be 
legalized by section 2. 


ANALYSIS OF SECTION 3 


Section 3 of S. 1008 nullifies the Robin- 
son-Patman Act amendment to section 2 
of the Clayton Act. Thus it would restore 
the so-called good-faith defense to the sta- 
tus of a complete and final defense against 
a charge of illegal price discrimination, such 
as was its status under the old Clayton Act 
prior to 1936. The distinction between the 
exemption from the general rule against 
harmful price discrimination which would 
be provided by this section and the exemp- 
tion which would be provided by section 2 
of S. 1008, may be stated as follows: 

Section 2 of S. 1008 would exempt illegal- 
ly those price discriminations which are 
accomplished through the seller’s manipu- 
lations of freight charges. Thus, these ex- 
emptions relate, for the most part, to dis- 
criminations between buyers at different 
geographic locations, and the amount of the 
individual discriminations so exempted is 
limited to the amount of the freight charges 
involved. 

Section 3, on the other hand, would pro- 
vide a more general exemption, relating to 
discriminations as between buyers in the 
same community as well as to buyers located 
in different communities. Where sellers 
could make the so-called good faith defense, 
their discriminations among buyers in the 
same community would be legal without ref- 
erence to any question of their effect upon 
competition. Neither the question of how 
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much the discriminations might injure or 
lessen competition or tend to create a 
monopoly, nor the question of how far these 
effects had already been advanced could 
raise any legal challenge to the discrimina- 
tions. Similarly, discriminations as be- 
tween buyers in different communities would 
likewise be legal, irrespective of whether the 
amount of the discrimination exceeded the 
amount of the freight charges involved in 
shipping the goods discriminated in. 

Here it may be noted that section 3 of the 
bill drafted by the conferees differs from the 
corresponding section of S. 1008 as it was 
first passed by the House in that the con- 
ferees have removed the so-called Carroll 
amendment. Similarly, the bill drafted by 
the conferees differs from the bill previously 
passed by the Senate in that the conferees 
have eliminated the so-called Kefauver 
amendment. In lieu of the language of the 
Carroll amendment, on the one hand, or the 
Kefauver amendment on the other, the con- 
ferees have substituted a general qualifying 
clause which reads as follows: 


“except that this shall not make lawful any 
combination, conspiracy, or collusive agree- 
ment, or any monopolistic, oppressive, decep- 
tive, or fraudulent practice.” 

This is in part the same language which 
section 1 of the bill would put into the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act. While the 
meaning of this language would not be clear, 
should it be put into the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, it cannot be said to be 
wholly irrelevant to that act. Similarly, it 
might be relevant if included in an amend- 
ment to the Sherman Act. But it is wholly 
irrelevant in extraneous language insofar as 
the Clayton Act is concerned. Moreover, it 
is in no sense a substitute for either the 
Carroll or Kefauver amendments, both of 
which proposed to retain some restraint upon 
price discrimination. 


WHAT IS THE GOOD-FAITH DEFENSE? 


Section 3 of S. 1008 provides that a seller 
may justify his discriminatory price by show- 
ing that it is made in good faith to meet the 
equally low price of a competitor. The bur- 
den of showing good faith would be upon the 
person charged with an illegal price dis- 
crimination, just as is the burden of show- 
ing justification under the present law. But 
what is this burden of showing good faith? 
What would a seller have to do in order to 
show that his price discrimination is in good 
faith to meet the price of a competitor and 
is, therefore, legal? 

Under current judicial interpretations, the 
seller charged with an illegal price discrimi- 
nation may show good faith in either of 
two ways: First, he may show that his dis- 
criminatory price did in fact meet the price 
of a competitor. Second, he may establish 
good faith by showing that he acted upon 
the belief that his discriminatory price would 
be meeting the lower price of a competitor, 
although the lower price of the competitor 
did not in fact exist. That is to say, if the 
geller charged with an illegal discrimina- 
tion can show the existence of facts which 
would lead a reasonable person to believe 
that a competitor’s lower price did exist, 
he can establish good faith. 

These requirements for establishing good 
faith were made clear in the Supreme Court’s 
decision in the Staley case. Referring to 
the good-faith defense, Mr. Chief Justice 
Stone said: 

"Section 2b does not require the seller to 
Justify price discriminations by showing that 
in fact they met a competitive price. But 
it does place on the seller the burden of 
showing that the price was made in good 
faith to meet a competitor's.” 

In order to establish good faith, accord- 
ing to this decision, the seller is merely re- 
quired to show the existence of facts which 
would lead a reasonable and prudent person 
to believe that the granting of a lower price 
would in fact meet the equally low price of 
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a competitor.” (Federal Trade Comm'n v. 
A. E. Staley Manufacturing Company and 
Staley Sales Corporation (324 U. S. 746, 759, 
760).) This is the whole length and breadth 
of the seller's burden of establishing good 
faith. Neither the past nor future conse- 
quences of the discrimination, nor the seller's 
belief concerning these consequences enters 
into the question of good faith. The seller 
establishes that his discriminatory prices are 
made in good faith merely by showing that 
they meet the price of a competitor, or that 
he has evidence for believing that they do so, 

Of course, if the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion can show that discriminations in prices 
are made as a result of an illegal agreement 
or conspiracy among competitors, then the 
good-faith defense is overruled. Such, for 
example, was the outcome in the Cement 
Institute case. In this case, the Supreme 
Court held that, since the discriminations in 
cement prices were inherent in a pricing 
system maintained by illegal agreement and 
collusion among the cement manufacturers, 
the discriminations could not be said to 
have been made in good faith. But the sell- 
er's burden of showing good faith does not 
ir lude the task of proving that his dis- 
criminatory price is free from conspiracy or 
collusive agreement. On the contrary, the 
burden of proving conspiracy—and there- 
fore the absence of good faith—must neces- 
sarily be borne by the Commission, It is 
for this reason that the language concerning 
“combination, conspiracy, or collusive agree- 
ment, or any monopolistic, oppressive, de- 
ceptive, or fraudulent practice” which the 
conferees wrote into section 3 of the bill, in 
Meu ot the Carroll or Kefauver amendments, 
neither adds nor detracts anything from the 
other language contained in this section of 
the bill. The most that this extraneous 
language could mean is that price discrimi- 
nations which substantially lessen competi- 
tion, could be found to be illegal under the 
Clayton Act, provided sellers practicing such 
discrimination are also proved to be in illegal 
agreement in violation of the Sherman Act 
or the Federal Trade Commission Act. Con- 
versely, it would also mean that where two 
or more sellers are meeting one another's 
discriminatory price, or have good faith rea- 
son to believe that they are so doing, such 
sellers could never be in violation of the 
Clayton Act, unless they are first shown to 
be in violation of either the Sherman Act 
or the Federal Trade Commission Act. This 
raises the question, of course, why the con- 
ferees proposed to retain on the books a 
semblance of the law against monopolistic 
price discrimination when the presumption 
of their bill is that the Sherman Act and the 
Federal Trade Commission Act are adequate 
to prevent all practices which “substantially 
lessen competition or tend to create a mo- 
nopoly, or to injure, destroy, or prevent 
competition.” 


The death warrant for small business 


By establishing the good-faith defense as 
a complete and final defense, S. 1008 would 
exempt sellers from section 2 (a) of the Clay- 
ton Act—no matter how great their discrim- 
ination and how destructive of small busi- 
ness—so long as two or more sellers met, or 
offered to meet, one another’s price. Thus, 
if two or more sellers quote a low price toa 
large buyer, while demanding a high price 
from a small competitor of the big buyer, 
their discrimination would be legal and 
exempt from a cease-and-desist order, irre- 
spective of all other questions (except the 
question whether the sellers were engaged 
in an illegal agreement). 

Where a single seller made a discrimina- 
tion having the monopolistic effects speci- 
fied in section 2 (a) of the Clayton Act, and 
did not meet the price of another seller in 
so doing, the Federal Trade Commission 
could issue a complaint with some possi- 
bility that a cease and desist order might 
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eventuate—provided the Commission could 
find out about the discrimination and issue 
its order before another seller met, or of- 
fered to meet, the discriminatory price, 
But once a second seller met, or offered to 
meet, the discriminatory price, the discrimi- 
nation of neither seller could be stopped, 
even if it were possible for the Commission 
to discover which of the several sellers had 
initiated the discrimination. The fact that 
a second seller is currently meeting, or cur- 
rently offering to meet, the discriminatory 
price would make the discrimination of both 
sellers currently legal. 

It is apparent that the Congress which 
passed the Robinson-Patman Act was pri- 
marily concerned with correcting the nullity 
which the “good faith of defense” had made 
of the prohibitory language of Section 2 of 
the old Clayton Act. In reviewing the leg- 
islative history of this act in the Stand- 
ard Oil (Indiana) case, the United States 
Court of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit 
pointed out the position of the “good faith 
defense” under the old Clayton Act, and 
observed: “But since large buyers could 
always get such price meeting by suppliers 
to justify a discrimination in price in their 
favor, the purpose of the act to avoid such 
discrimination was easily evaded.” Stand- 
ard Oil Co. v. Federal Trade Commission 
(173 F. 8d 210, 215.) This court also 
} ointed out that the chairman of the house 
conferees on the Robinson-Patman bill had 
explained the purpose of modifying the old 
“good faith defense,” and quoted his ex- 
planation on the floor of the House as 
follows: 

“It is to be noted, however, that this does 
not set up the meeting of competition as an 
absolute bar to a charge of discrimination 
under the bill. It merely permits it to be 
shown in evidence. This provision is en- 
tirely procedural, 
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“If this proviso were construed to per- 
mit the showing of a competing offer as an 
absolute bar to liability for discrimination, 
then it would nullify the act entirely at the 
very inception of its enforcement, for in 
nearly every case mass buyers receive similar 
discriminations from competing sellers of the 
same product.” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, June 
15, 1936, p. 9418.) (Standard Oil Co. v. Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, supra (215).) 

What was then said of the ability of large 
buyers to obtain from two or more suppliers 
discriminatory price quotations in their fa- 
vor is no less true today. The tendency of 
sellers to grant special price concessions to 
large buyers is one of the most widely ob- 
served characteristics of business behavior. 

This tendency, moreover, goes far beyond 
sellers’ prospects of effecting cost savings in 
dealing with large buyers. The present law 
is not intended to discourage price discrimi- 
nations which are justified by differences in 
the costs of supplying different buyers; on 
the contrary, the cost defense is always a 
complete and final defense against a charge 
of price discrimination. 

The price discrimination which is philo- 
sophically indefensible on any grounds is 
that which goes beyond cost savings and per- 
mits large buyers to drive small buyers out 
of business. The individual seller may well 
reason that the prospect of an increase in 
volume of business which would result from 
his sales to a large buyer—or to any buyer 
whose business he does not already have— 
will result in cost savings by a further 
spreading of his overhead costs. But it is the 
total volume of business—the orders of all 
sellers, both large and small—which justifies 
overhead costs and permits the economies of 
mass production. It is not just the orders of 
the large buyers which do these things. 

Just as the good-faith defense would le- 
galize price discriminations by which large 
buyers put small buyers out of business, it 
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would also legalize discriminations by which 
large sellers put small sellers out of business. 
A large seller with national sales outlets 
usually can, by making a special low price in 
one particular territory, destroy the small 
sellers whose established outlets are confined 
to that particular territory. This is true even 
though the unit costs and operating efficien- 
cies of the smaller sellers may be the same or 
even more advantageous than those of the 
larger seller. When a large national seller 
makes a special territorial price cut, more- 
over, at least one other seller will usually fol- 
low suit. In such cases the good-faith de- 
fense would exempt the discriminations 
from a cease and desist order, irrespective of 
the destructive effects upon small business. 
In commenting on the conference report 
on S. 1008, the Wall Street Journal of Octo- 
ber 13 expressed the opinion that the real 
relief for industry contained in this bill lies 
in the good-faith defense which would be 
established by section 3. It is of pointed sig- 
nificance that this journal, which is con- 
ceded to be in touch with certain segments 
of business thinking, should look upon such 
a modification of the law as this as relief 
for industry. Since a modification of the 
law on price discrimination that would 
bring relief for some members of industry 
must necessarily place strictures on other 
members, the first question raised by this 
proposal is, Which members are to gain the 
relief and which to suffer the stricture? 


ANALYSIS OF SECTION 4 


Section 4 provides definitions of certain 
key phrases introduced elsewhere in the bill. 
Unfortunately, some of the new phrases in- 
troduced in section 1—namely, monopo- 
listic, oppressive, practice—are not so de- 
fined. The definitions provided in sections 
4A, 4B, and 4C appear to make no sub- 
stantive change in law, other than those 
indicated in sections 1, 2, and 3, where the 
key phrases appear. 

Section 4D would, however, effect quite a 
sweeping change in existing law. Here it 
is provided that: 

“The term ‘the effect may be’ shall mean 
there is reliable, probative, and substantial 
evidence of the specified effect.” 

This definition would take away the nor- 
mal legal meaning of the term “effect may 
be” and substitute a new meaning. It 
would, therefore, radically alter the meaning 
of the prohibitory language of section 2 (a) 
of the Clayton Act, as it probably would 
alter sections 3 and 7 of the Clayton Act. 

The cited definition doubtless ‘reflects an 
off-hand notion to conform the language 
of section 4D with that of the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act and may be counted— 
as may the other sections of the bill—an 
error of hasty and ill-considered legislation. 

The Federal Trade Commission is governed 
by the Administrative Procedure Act. The 
relevant portions of section 7 (c) of this 
act may be cited as follows: 

“Except as statutes otherwise provide, the 
proponent of a rule or order shall have the 
burden of proof. * * + no sanction shall 
be imposed or rule or order be issued except 
upon consideration of the whole record or 
such portions thereof as may be cited by 
any party and as supported by and in ac- 
cordance with the reliable, probative, and 
substantial evidence.” 

This language describes established legal 
procedure and must be taken to mean, in 
ordinary language, two things: (1) The party 
instigating the suit has the burden of proof; 
obviously, a law-enforcement agency cannot 
allege a violation of law and call upon the 
defendant to prove himself innocent. (2) 
Facts alleged by either party, if they are to 
be admitted to the record and given con- 
sideration, must be supported by reliable, 
probative, and substantial evidence. 

It is recognized, however, that decisions of 
the administrative agencies and the review- 


ing courts must of necessity be based upon 
interpretations, conclusions, and expert 


judgments drawn from the facts, and that 
such interpretations, conclusions, and expert 
judgments cannot themselves be proved by 
reliable, probative, and substantial evidence 
to be correct. Herein lies the distinction be- 
tween the Administrative Procedure Act and 
the proposed amendment to the Clayton Act 
as contained in section 4D of S. 1008. The 
question raised under section 2 (a) of the 
Clayton Act is whether the effect of a given 
discriminatory practice will, if the practice 
is continued, be “substantially to lessen com- 
petition or tend to create a monopoly in any 
line of commerce, or to injure, destroy, or 
prevent competition.” “It thus deals with 
consequences to follow,” as the Supreme 
Court said of the term “effect may be,” 
speaking through Mr. Justice Day in Stand- 


ard Fashion Company v. Magrane-Houston - 


Co. (258 U. S. 346, 356). The courts may use 
their intelligence and past experience to 
conclude that, under the circumstances 
shown, certain consequences may be ex- 
pected to follow a given act or practice, but 
there is no “reliable, probative, and substan- 
tial” evidence that these consequences will 
follow. 

The term “substantially” will serve to em- 
phasize the distinction between fact and 
conclusion drawn from fact. The courts 
have had before them many times a question 
whether there had been a substantial lessen- 
ing of competition, and have always been 
able to decide the question one way or the 
other. Yet, given all the facts and quanti- 
ties which could conceivably be relevant to 
the question, the decision that a given quan- 
tity is substantial is ultimately a conclu- 
sion or judgment drawn from the facts, and 
is not itself a fact which can be proved by 
reliable, probative, and substantial evidence. 


ANALYSIS OF PARTY PLEDGES 


The elementary injustice to small business 
which S. 1008 proposes should be obvious 
to all Members of Congress, whether or not 
the portent to our political system isso. Any 
such drastic curtailment of the antitrust 
laws as this bill offers should, however, be 
considered in the light of the most recent 
pledges of the two major political parties. 

The Republican convention, in the summer 
of 1948, wrote into its party platform the 
following: 

“Small business, the bulwark of American 
enterprise, must be encouraged through ag- 
gressive antimonopoly action, elimination of 
unnecessary controls, protection against dis- 
crimination, correction of tax abuses, and 
limitation of competition by governmental 
organizations.” $ 

The Democratic Convention adopted in its 
platform, in July 1948, the following: 

“We recognize the importance of small 
business and a sound American economy. It 
must be protected against unfair discrimi- 
nation and monopolies, and be given equal 
opportunites with competing enterprises to 
expand its capital structure. 

“We favor nondiscriminatory transporta- 
tion charges and declare for the early cor- 
rection of any inequalities in such charges. 

* * hd * * 

We pledge an intensive enforcement of the 
antitrust laws, with adequate appropriations, 

“We advocate the strengthening of existing 
antitrust laws by closing the gaps which 
experience has shown have been used to pro- 
mote the concentration of economic power. 
We pledge a positive program to promote 
competitive business and to foster the devel- 
opment of independent trade and commerce.” 


REDUCTION AND REPEAL OF EXCISE 
TAXES 
Mr. LUCAS. I suggest the absence of 
& quorum. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll, 


The 
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The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Hill Malone 
Anderson Hoey Martin 
Benton Holland Maybank 
Brewster Humphrey Millikin 
Bricker Hunt Murray 
Bridges Ives Myers 
Butler Jenner Neely 
Eyrd Johnson, Colo. O Conor 
Cain Johnson, Tex. O'Mahoney 
Capehart Johnston, S. C. Robertson 
Cordon Kefauver Russell 
Darby Kem Saltonstall 
Donnell Kerr Schoeppel 
Douglas Kilgore Smith, Maine 
Downey Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Dworshak Langer Sparkman 
Eastland Leahy Taft 
Ecton Lehman Taylor 
Ellender Lodge ‘Thomas, Okla, 
Flanders Long Thomas. Utah 
Prear Lucas Thye 
Pulbright n Tobey 
McCarthy Vandenberg 
Gillette McClellan Watkins 
Graham McFarland Williams 
Gurney McKellar Withers 
Hayden McMahon Young 
Hendrickson Magnuson 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A 
quorum is present. The question is on 
agreeing to the motion of the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Carn] that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 3905) to amend section 
3121 of the Internal Revenue Code. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, the argu- 
ment to be presented by the junior Sen- 
ator from Washington in support of the 
motion he offered yesterday to call up 
House bill 3905, a bill which includes an 
amendment to reduce some of the war- 
time-created excise taxes, is to be so 
simple and clear that it can be under- 
stood by every Member of the Congress 
and by every citizen throughout the 
United States. Because the argument 
will consist only of what is ob- 
vious and factual, it will not take long 
to present. 

As everyone knows, war excise: taxes 
were imposed for three basic reasons, 
and at a time when our Nation was fight- 
ing for its life. The American people 
willingly accepted the burden of war 
excise taxes and acknowledged a justi- 
fication of the need for imposing them. 

The prime results of war excise taxes 
were that the American people traveled 
less, communicated less with each other, 
and purchased fewer consumer goods. 
Our Nation’s economy was being devoted 
to energizing and feeding a war ma- 
chine, for the protection of our Nation 
and that of our allies throughout the 
world. Our citizens everywhere gladly 
and knowingly accepted the sacri- 
fices required through war-created ex- 
cise taxes. 

When the Congress and the President 
imposed war excise burdens on the 
American people, they were careful to 
explain to the people why the taxes were 
necessary. They made it clear to every- 
one that the taxes would be reduced and 
repealed when the war was over. 

Mr. President, this is the 19th day of 
January 1950. The fighting war came 
to an end in 1945. Five long years have 
passed since World War II was concluded, 
This fact constitutes the most obvious 
and the simplest reason why I press a 
motion for the Senate to take action on 
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a measure designed to reduce war-cre- 
ated excise-tax rates. 

On July 11, 1949, the Senate Commit- 
tee on Finance reported House bill 3905 
to the Senate Calendar. That date was 
more than 6 months ago. The Senate 
Committee on Finance recommended to 
the Senate that war excise taxes be re- 
duced for two pressing reasons. The 
committee maintained, and I assume ev- 
ery Senator agrees, that prevailing war 
excise taxes add unreasonably to the cost 
of doing business and materially reduce 
consumer purchasing power. If those 
reasons were valid 6 months ago, as I 
am convinced they were, they are more 
valid and pressing today. 

The President of the United States has 
spoken glowingly about a trillion-dollar 
national income to be achieved in the sec- 
ond half of our twentieth century. The 
goal is both worth while and highly de- 
sirable, but it can only be approached and 
fought for if our people are encouraged 
and helped to buy more, communicate 
more, and travel more. The prevailing 
war-created excise taxes are a concrete 
restriction against each of these demand- 
ing needs. Why then, Mr. President, do 
we not agree to take action on H. R. 3905, 
which would be a constructive step in the 
direction of a trillion-dollar annual in- 
come, and do it now? 

The majority leader [Mr. Lucas] is ve- 
hemently resisting the motion offered by 
the junior Senator from Washington. 
What, may I ack, is the basis for his re- 
sistance? Yesterday he said—and it will 
be found on page 560 of the RECORD: 

The distinguished Senator from Georgia 
has assured the Senate he will call up this 
bill at the proper time. I have attempted to 
reassure the Senate, as majority leader, that 
we shall consider excise taxes. 


What the senior Senator from Illinois 
said yesterday amounted to absolutely 
nothing, for his assurance was but a 
meaningless generality. On page 553 of 
the Recorp, the Chairman of the Finance 
Committee, the senior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], speaks for him- 
self. He said: 

I am not against the lifting of the excise 
taxes. Many months ago I said they should 
be lifted. There is a bill on the calendar, 
very high up on the calendar, known as 
House bill 3905, which deals with these spe- 
cific taxes, and that calender number can be 
taken up on motion at any time. If it is not 
taken up with the agreement of the leaders 
on this side, I myself propose, as I have al- 
ready stated, to move to take it up at some 
reasonably early date. 


In the face of these two comments 
by the Senator from Illinois and the 
Senator from Georgia, can any Sena- 
tor forecast a date on which the subject 
of excise taxes will be debated by the 
Senate of the United States? If we do 
not want to debate the question, that is 
one thing, but if we are anxious to dis- 
pose of the matter we must agree on a 
beginning date for the debate. Should 
my motion carry, we shall immediately 
have the question before us. If the ma- 
jority leader is serious, and if he does 
not want H. R. 3905 to remain dangling 
on the Senate Calendar as a juicy but 
unfulfilled political promise, I think he 
ought to agree to a specific date, which 
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will bring the excise-tax question before 
the Senate. If the majority leader 
thinks it is not the proper time to take 
action on the excise-tax question, let him 
offer a definite date, in order that we 
and the country may know what he ac- 
tually has in mind. 

The majority leader took the junior 
Senator from Washington to task late 
yesterday afternoon on the charge that 
the latter was attempting to play poli- 
tics. If one plays politics through an 
attempt to provide tax relief for the 
American people, then I happily plead 
guilty. If one plays politics by trying 
to secure action, which most people agree 
is needed, then I again plead guilty. If 
trying to proceed with a responsibility 
which the majority leader seemingly 
avoids for reasons of his ,own constitutes 
an attempt to take over the majority 
leader’s leadership then, for the third 
time, I plead guilty. 

All the majority leader has to say is 
to say something which is positive and 
which can be understood by everyone. 
If we are going to debate this question 
in this session, the second session of the 
Eighty-first Congress, let us promptly 
agree on a target date. The majority 
leader has only said up to this moment 
that he has attempted to reassure the 
Senate that we shall consider excise 
taxes. He knows and every Senator 
knows that the majority leader’s attempt 
to reassure the Senate has failed utterly. 
An assurance without a do-date is no 
assurance at all. 

There is no reason to believe that we 
will remain in session as long as we did 
in 1949. Both sides of the aisle will be 
anxious to take part in the coming elec- 
tions. I think the majority leader will 
be foremost among those who desire to 
explain their assurances in person to 
their constituencies. On this assumption 
that the majority leader will help to see 
that the Senate recesses in early sum- 
mer we must move much more rapidly 
and aggressively from now on than we 
did a year ago. 

Should H. R. 3905 be brought up for 
consideration at this time and if it 
quickly passes it must then be returned 
to conference. All of this will take time. 
The sooner we approve the measure the 
sooner the House can be given an op- 
portunity to support our action and the 
American people will the sooner be given 
that relief which they have been pa- 
tiently waiting for throughout the past 
several years. 

The American people, Mr. President, 
have been told by the President of the 
United States, by the majority leader of 
the Senate, and by most Senators, that 
they could expect some war-excise-tax 
relief. The people are now doing a per- 
fectly natural thing. They are holding 
back from buying what they need and 
want until the Congress and the Presi- 
dent has given them the promised relief. 
This situation is confusing and bad for 
both the consumer and for business, 
Is not it the best kind of good politics 
to take action on and satisfy the prom- 
ises we have made to the American peo- 
ple about war excise taxes? I think it 
is and that is the reason I offered a mo- 
tion yesterday to take up H. R. 3905. 
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Mr. President, I think that H. R. 1243, 
the pending business and a bill to amend 
the Hatch Act, is a deserving measure, 
but I hope that the majority leader will 
not tell us or the country that it can be 
favorably compared with the importance 
of the war-excise-tax question at this 
time. The Hatch Act does concern itself 
with politics. The excise-tax question 
concerns itself with the health and the 
strength of the American economy. 
Where relatively few persons either un- 
derstand or are interested in the Hatch 
Act, almost every American has an im- 
pelling interest in our Nation’s struggle 
to maintain the integrity and health of 
our economic structure. Why must we 
quibble and quarrel and waste time talk- 
ing about what we automatically ought 
to undertake without argument. 

Yesterday afternoon the chairman of 
the Finance Committee said that the 
War-excise-tax provisions in H. R. 3905 
represented a saving or tax reduction for 
the American people in the sum of $670,- 
000,000. Six months ago the committee 
recommended that these savings, and 
this amount of additional purchasing 
power, be granted to the American peo- 
ple at the earliest possible moment. Six 
months have passed since the Finance 
Committee urged the Senate to take ac- 
tion. After 6 months all the majority 
leader can do is to say that he has at- 
tempted to reassure the Senate that we 
shall consider excise taxes. The Ameri- 
can people, Mr. President, are getting 
restless about these continuing but 
meaningless assurances, The American 
people want some action. The American 
people expect their Congress to get rid 
of those types of taxes which have com- 
pletely outlived their justification. 

The very least we ought to do, Mr. 
President, is to vote House bill 3905 up 
or down. We must not let it remain 
longer to mildew on the Senate Calendar. 

Yesterday the majority leader, the 
senior Senator from Illinois, offered a 
series of reasons why the excise-tax 
amendment to the oleomargarine bill 
should not pass. He will shortly offer 
reasons why the motion offered by the 
junior Senator from Washington should 
not prevail. Listen carefully to the rea- 
sons he offers. His reasons today will be 
different from the reasons he offered yes- 
terday. The substance of all his reasons 
will merely consist of a further delaying 
action against taking action to reduce 
war-created excise taxes. If the ma- 
jority leader wishes to reassure the coun- 
try that what I have said about his 
position is not true, let him, let all other 
Senators agree today on a given date 
for taking action on repealing. excise 
taxes. 

I trust, Mr. President, that the motion 
which has been offered, without pride of 
authorship, by the junior Senator from 
Washington, will prevail. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, if the 
parliamentary system of free govern- 
ment is to function with a modicum of 
expedition and dispatch, some member 
of the political party in power must be 
chosen to carry on the duties and obliga- 
tions imposed upon the Senate by law 
and by rule. Every Senator knows that 
the party in power organizes for the 
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majority of the Senate. I have the 
honor to represent the majority party in 
the Senate as majority leader. That 
great honor was bestowed upon me by 
my colleagues in a Democratic confer- 
ence, by a unanimous vote. As a result 
of the power placed in my hands, I have 
a tremendous responsibility, not only to 
the Senate but to the country as a whole. 

Mr. President, there is on this side of 
the aisle what is known as the Demo- 
cratic Policy Committee, composed of 
some of the most distinguished Senators 
in this body. Once a week the policy 
committee meets, and at such times we 
make a careful examination of the bills 
on the calendar and arrange a schedule 
for their consideration in the Senate ac- 
cordingly. As every Senator knows, the 
first bill the policy committee brought up 
for the consideration of the Senate was 
the bill to repeal the tax on margarine. 
The policy committee agreed to follow 
that with House bill 1243, to amend the 
Hatch Act. That was the considered 
judgment of every member of the policy 
committee, and that bill is the one which 
is before the Senate, in charge of the 
chairman of the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

Mr. President, the question of excise 
taxes is not involved in the motion of 
the Senator from Washington at all. 
The sole question before the Senate is 
simply whether the majority party, duly 
constituted and organized, shall be per- 
mitted to carry out the obligations and 
duties of the Senate of the United States 
in a way which the majority believes is 
best for the Senate and for the country. 
The question in this debate is not excise 
taxes; the question is whether a Senator 
on the opposite side of the aisle can take 
the leadership away from the majority 
party and advise the Senate and the 
country that from now on, any time the 
Senator from Washington desires to 
make a motion for the consideration of 
some measure in which he is interested, 
the majority of the Senators must go 
along with him. : 

It is a most unusual and unique mo- 
tion which the Senator from Washington 
has made. The Senator is not a mem- 
ber of the Finance Committee. I do not 
know whether he is a member of any of 
the policy-making committees on the 
other side of the aisle. But the Senator 
who is responsible for offering the amend- 
ment to the Revenue Act which came 
over from the House of Representatives, 
the distinguished Senator from Colorado 
Mr. JoHNson] has not seen fit to attempt 
to do what the Senator from Washing- 
ton now wants to do. No other member 
of the Finance Committee, whether a 
Democrat or a Republican, has seen fit 
to rise on the floor of the Senate and 
make the kind of motion which the Sen- 
ator from Washington has made, to lay 
aside the unfinished business of the Sen- 
ate, brought forward for consideration 
not only by the majority leader but also 
by the policy committee of the Demo- 
cratic Party, take it out of our hands, and 
from now on permit any Senator who so 
desires to rise and offer a motion to dis- 
place the pending business and secure 
consideration of some measure, im- 
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portant or otherwise, in which he is in- 
terested. 

Mr. President, I have the greatest re- 
spect for every Member on the Repub- 
lican side of the aisle. I believe ordinary 
fairness and the custom which exists in 
the Senate will convince all my good Re- 
publican friends that the Senator from 
Washington is not in order in making 
this kind of motion. After all, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is the responsibility of the ma- 
jority to make the determination as to 
when excise-tax matters shall be pre- 
sented to the Senate. As I stated yes- 
terday, the distinguished and eminent 
chairman of the Finance Committee (Mr. 
GerorGe] has definitely given his assur- 
ance to the Senate that in due course, 
after a fair and full determination of 
the facts in connection with this im- 
portant question, he will see to it that 
the Senate has an opportunity to con- 
sider the subject of excise taxes. 

I reassure the Senate, as majority lead- 
er, that that will happen. There will be 
no question about it. But I repeat, Mr. 
President, that at this hour the question 
of excise taxes has absolutely nothing to 
do with the point I am making. 

I think the Senators on this side of 
the aisle who unanimously selected me 
as majority leader will support the posi- 
tion taken by the majority leader and the 
policy committee. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Can the major- 
ity leader give us any more definite as- 
surances than he has given as to when 
the matter of excise taxes, which is of 
interest to a great many persons 
throughout the country, will be presented 
for debate? 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator makes a 
very fair inquiry, and I wish I could tell 
him definitely the date when excise 
taxes will be taken up. But I think the 
able Senator from Massachusetts, who is 
always fair in all his dealings with his 
fellow Members of the Senate, will agree 
with me that, at least, we should have 
an opportunity to see what the President 
of the United States has to say in his 
tax message, if we want orderly govern- 
ment so far as dealing with taxes is con- 
cerned. The distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts knows full well that 
the Senate, as a general rule, never con- 
siders a revenue measure until it comes 
from the House of Representatives. 
In fairness to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, where revenue bills are initiated, 
it seems to me that we should wait a little 
while longer to ascertain whether the 
distinguished Members of the House who 
serve on the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee will act with sufficient speed to satisfy 
the Senator from Massachusetts and the 
country as a whole. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. LUCAS. I shall be very happy to 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, I point out to 
the Senator from Illinois - and I am con- 
fident he agrees with me—that while it is 
advisable to wait to hear what the Presi- 
dent may have to say, and while it is cus- 
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tomary to have revenue measures come 
from the House of Representatives, since 
we have pending in the Senate a bill on 
which the tax question can be debated 
and on which it can be voted, it would be 
helpful to have it voted sufficiently early 
so that it will not die in conference or die 
through inaction in either branch of the 
Congress. Does the Senator agree with 
that? 

Mr. LUCAS. I wholly agree with the 
Senator from Massachusetts, and I can 
assure him, as the Senator from Geor- 
gia has assured the Senate, that House 
bill 3905, which is pending on the calen- 
dar, and which the Senator from Wash- 
ington seeks to call up now and thus dis- 
place the unfinished business, will be 
taken up. To have attached the amend- 
ment affecting excise taxes to the mar- 
garine bill would have been a clumsy 
way to proceed because, as the Senator 
from Georgia well explained, when that 
bill goes to conference the conference 
will be with members of the Agricultural 
Committee of the House, the committee 
which reported the margarine bill. 
When we take up excise taxes the Sena- 
tor from Georgia and other members of 
the Finance Committee would like to 
discuss them with the members of the 
Ways and Means Committee who handle 
revenue measures. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. CAIN. May I point out to the 
Senator from Illinois that the bill to 
which I addressed myself, H. R. 3905, 
does not come under the Committee on 
Agriculture in the House of Representa- 
tives. It originated in the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House. It is 
a revenue measure. The Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate saw fit to add 

Mr.LUCAS. The Senator from Wash- 
ington is absolutely correct. 

Mr. CAIN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. LUCAS. I accept the statement 
of the Senator from Washington. I was 
still thinking of the margarine bill, 
which passed the Senate yesterday. The 
Senator from Washington is correct. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
may I ask the majority leader one more 
question? 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I listened with 
a@ great deal of interest and sympathy 
and accord to what the Senator said in 
regard to his duty and in regard to the 
duty of the majority party. 

I should like to suggest to the Senator, 
and I think he will agree with me, that 
any Member of the Senate, whether he 
is of the majority party or the minority 
party, has the responsibility and the right 
to bring a matter to the attention cf the 
Senate, as forcefully as he can, in any 
way in which he thinks it best, and at 
any time, as part of his duty, whether 
or not he is successful. Does the Sena- 
tor agree with that? 

Mr. LUCAS. Precisely. Any Senator 
has the right to do exactly what the Sen- 
ator from Washington is doing. I am 
not questioning the right. I am only 
questioning the propriety of the Senator 
from Washington attempting to pursue 
such a course against the overwhelming 
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opinion of the Democrats on this side of 
the aisle. 

I mean to say, Mr. President, that we 
have a program. Some Senators may 
not like it. Some of the Senators on this 
side of the aisle will not like the program 
when we bring up FEPC. But it is going 
to be the program. Some Senators did 
not like it when we brought up minor 
amendments to the Hatch Act this after- 
noon, but it is a part of the program. 

We formulate a program, and we try 
to carry it through. That is the way the 
Senators on the other side of the aisle 
proceeded when they were in power. We 
never attempted to take that power away 
from them at any time. I challenge any 
Republican to show that at any time any 
Democrat attempted, during the 2 years 
the Republicans were in power, to make 
a motion comparable to the motion made 
by my distinguished friend from Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the Senator 
from Maine. He is smiling, and I al- 
ways fear him when he starts to smile, 

Mr. BREWSTER. The only such epi- 
sode I recall—and I think this was under 
Democratic control and when the distin- 
guished Vice President was majority 
leader—was when the Senator from 
Montana moved adjournment one night 
without the presence or the approval of 
the distinguished majority leader at that 
time. It aroused considerable commo- 
tion, even to the point of expressions 
such as one the Senator from Illinois in- 
dulged in, that if such motion were ap- 
proved it would amount to practically a 
vote of no confidence. That came from 
the Democratic side, and I should like to 
cite that as an illustration. 

I did not hear all that the Senator 
from Illinois said, but I gather from his 
remarks that he assumes full responsi- 
bility for the program which we are to 
consider, and that if any particular meas- 
ure in which many Senators may be in- 
terested is not brought up, it is not the 
fault of an individual Senator, so far as 
the Senator from Illinois is concerned. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is correct. 

Mr. BREWSTER. The failure last 
year for 6 or 7 months to bring up any 
civil-rights measure was a responsibility 
fully assumed by the Senator from Illi- 
nois. Is that correct? 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator from Maine 
will form his own judgment as to what 
happened last year concerning civil 
rights, and no doubt he will try to place 
the responsibility for it on my shoulders. 
My shoulders are broad, and I have 
taken responsibility for a long, long 
time, and I will take much more respon- 
sibility. Whatever the Senator from 
Maine desires to say, either on the floor 
of the Senate or on the hustings, he is 
perfectly free to say. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I merely wanted to 
have the record clear. 

Mr. LUCAS. The record is always 
clear after the Senator speaks. I might 
remind my friend from Maine that per- 
haps there should be a little rejoinder to 
that, because the Republicans in the 
Eightieth Congress lingered a long, long 
time, and did little or nothing about 
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civil rights, even though they had some 
bills on the calendar. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Will the Senator 
yield further? 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Is it not a fact that 
bills were brought up, and that the dis- 
cussion which ensued on the Senator’s 
side of the aisle made it seem impracti- 
cable to continue the discussion? 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes; I recall when the 
Republicans moved the consideration of 
& civil-rights measure at the special ses- 
sion of Congress which the President of 
the United States called, and my friends 
on the other side of the aisle discussed 
the civil-rights measure instead of the 
various measures which the President 
Wished to have considered and acted 
upon. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator from Illinois 
yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I do not 
believe anyone in this Chamber is any 
more interested in the early repeal of the 
excise taxes than is the Senator from 
Colorado. I have been very active in 
trying to have something done along 
that line for many months. But I 
realize the situation which is facing us. 
The Senate is not in a strong position in 
the present parliamentary situation. 
H. R. 3905 came over from the House of 
Representatives. It is not an important 
measure. The excise-tax repeal amend- 
ment which was placed on the bill in the 
Senate Finance Committee, by a divided 
vote of 7 to 6, is a far more important 
matter than the original bill. That puts 
us in a very weak position when we stop 
to think that the Senate alone cannot 
enact legislation. It takes the two 
Houses to enact legislation. 

The Senator from Illinois has stated 
several times that we are anticipating a 
message from the President on the sub- 
ject of taxes. I do not think the mes- 
sage, whatever it may say, will influence 
my desire for repeal of the wartime 
excise taxes. I think that no matter 
what the message may say, I shall still 
feel as I do about repealing those excise 
taxes. But Iam only one Member of the 
Senate. There are 435 Members of the 
House, and some of the Members of the 
House may be extremely interested in 
what the President may say. 

The senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GecrcE] has stated several times that he 
desires to talk with the chairman of the 
House Committee on Ways and Means, 
and the chairman of that committee is 
certainly entitled to that courtesy and 
that consideration. What I want is to 
see the excise taxes repealed. I am not 
interested in what record we may make 
in the Senate. So, in the interest of 
reaching results, it occurs to me that we 
had better move cautiously, though as 
rapidly as we can, work the matter out 
in a courteous way with the Members of 
the House Committee on Ways and 
Means, and try to enact an effective piece 
of legislation. 

Mr. President, when the motion is 
voted on, even though the bill contains 
an amendment which I sponsored in the 
Committee on Finance, I shall have to 
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vote to go along in an orderly way, in a 
sensible way, in a practicable way, in 
order to get some results. In my opinion 
that is the course the majority leader is 
following in this instance. So he may 
depend fully upon whatever support I 
can give him. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, Iam very 
grateful to my distinguished colleague 
and friend from Colorado for the valua- 
ble contribution he has made to the de- 
bate. After all, as I said in my previous 
remarks, he is the author of the amend- 
ment dealing with excise taxes. He 
realizes the delicate position in which we 
find ourselves, and I dare say he is much 
more interested in the repeal of the 
excise taxes than is the distinguished 
Senator from Washington, yet he is 
going to vote to lay the motion on the 
table, or to defeat it, whichever way the 
issue shall be presented. 

Mr. President, I understand the Sena- 
tor from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] de- 
sires to make a few remarks, and I now 
yield the floor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, at the 
time the bill H. R. 3905 was reported by 
the Senate Finance Committee on July 
11, 1949, I voted in committee against the 
measure. At that time I made the state- 
ment that I did not think it was consistent 
with sound economics to vote a tax reduc- 
tion in view of the fact that we were 
then confronted with a deficit of approx- 
imately $5,000,000,000. However, I recog- 
niz2 the fact, since there has been so 
much said by Members on both sides of 
the aisle in favor of repeal of the excise 
taxes, that some action should be taken 
at the earliest date possible eitHfer to 
repeal these taxes or else reject the pro- 
posal in order that customers will cease 
withholding their purchases. At the 
time the bill was reported to the Senate 
I called attention to the fact that I did 
not think that at that late date, in July 
of last year, there would be any effort 
made to bring the bill before the Senate 
for action; and the results during the 
months that followed have proved the 
correctness of the position I took. 

Yesterday when the amendment to re- 
peal the excise taxes was offered by the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. BUTLER] to 
the oleo bill, I again voted against it, 
because I agreed with the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Lucas] that that was not 
the proper bill on which to put an excise 
tax repeal provision. I thought that it 
should be handled only on a bill which 
would go to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, 

I am not at all sure now, when a vote 
is taken on the question of excise-tax 
repeal how I shall vote, because I strongly 
feel that a balanced budget should come 
first. However, I am going to vote for 
the motion of the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Carn] this affernoon, because 
I think that it is important that we take 
some action at the earliest date possible; 
and either repeal the excise taxes or 
notify the customers and the merchants 
that they are not going to be repealed. 

I also call attention to the fact that 
the bill as reported to the Senate calls 
for repeal of about $600,000,000 in taxes, 
yet there is not a Senator on this floor 
who does not recognize the fact that when 
we get through amending the bill it is 
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going to call for a reduction of at least 
a billion dollars or more. There are now 
thirty-some-odd amendments which are 
scheduled to be offered. 

Many Senators feel that if we are going 
to repeal excise taxes in certain fields, 
excise taxes on other items should like- 
wise be repealed. I may offer some 
amendments of my own if the bill is 
brought before the Senate, although on 
the question of final passage I may vote 
against the bill, depending upon its scope 
and effect upon the budget. 

Mr. President, I am seriously con- 
cerned with the program we have been 
following for the past 20 years of deficit 
financing. If Senators will read the 
Democratic platform of 1932, they will 
find that the Democratic Party pledged 
economy to the country and a balanced 
budget. In 1948, in Philadelphia, the 
Democratic Party in their platform were 
still pledging economy and a balanced 
budget. Let it is a matter of record that 
during the past 36 years the Democratic 
Party has had control of the Govern- 
ment for 24 years, and during those 24 
years they have never balanced the 
budget but once, unless they want to take 
credit for the balanced budget in 1947 
and 1948; but the President of the 
United States said that that was not the 
result of any effort on the part of the 
Democratic Party, but that the Repub- 
lican Party, which controlled the Eighti- 
eth Congress, were responsible for every- 
thing that happened during those 2 
years. So surely we of the Republican 
Party are going to get the credit for the 
balanced budget during those 2 years, 
1947 and 1948. 

The only period the Democratic Party 
has ever balanced the budget, since the 
year 1912, was in 1916, when they did 
show a small surplus, 

The truth of the matter is that the 
present Democratic administration 
have no intention of ever balancing 
the budget. They have deliberately 
launched on a program of deficit spend- 
ing. I do not believe the members of 
the Democratic Party nor the President 
of the United States have the courage 
to tell the people of the United States the 
cost of the welfare program they are 
launching nor the courage to levy a tax 
bill of sufficient size to pay for that 
program. 

It is time the American people realize 
that they are not going to receive any 
net reduction in taxes until first we re- 
duce the cost of government. 

Everyone is expressing concern at the 
$5,090,000,000 deficit last year. There 
is nothing surprising about that. Dur- 
ing the calendar year 1949 we spent 
$5,340,000,000 more than was spent by 
the last session of the Eightieth Congress 
in 1948. So there is nothing at all sur- 
prising about the fact that today we are 
confronted with a deficit. 

When we stop to consider that on June 
30, 1949, we had a deficit of $1,800,000,000 
and then that the Congress last year 
authorized expenditures of five billion 
more than the year previous there was 
nothing else to expect except a huge 
deficit. 

That was the time, when huge appro- 
Priations were being authorized, to take 
pity on the taxpayer. Yet the truth is 
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that only a small minority of us voted for 
the cuts. Unless we cut the proposed 
budget this year by at least from five to 
seven billion dollars we are again going 
to have a deficit. 

Furthermore unless the cost of gov- 
ernment is reduced, for every dollar of 
excise taxes taken off certain articles 
which the housewife is watching, they 
are planning to stick two or three dollars 
of taxes in some other place less con- 
spicuous. This administration has no 
intention to reduce taxes, and I think 
the fact should be told to the American 
people in plain language. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point an article published in the 
Wall Street Journal of January 18, 1950, 
defining the President’s program on 
taxes. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TAX REPORT—A SPECIAL SUMMARY AND FORECAST 
OF FEDERAL AND STATE TAX DEVELOPMENTS 


Truman’s message on taxes, due on Capitol 
Hill late this week or early next, will please 
frw taxpayers or lawmakers. 

White House advisers are now going over 
the final wording of the message, and the 
‘Treasury is busy writing legislation to follow 
up the President’s proposals. Businessmen 
who hope Mr. Truman will propose lots of 
tax changes which would stimulate business 
will feel let down. 

According to the latest list, the President 
will ask cuts in these seven excises only: 
The four 20-percent retail levies on furs, 
jewelry, luggage, and toilet preparations, to 
be 10 percent; the 15-percent tax on passen- 
ger tickets, to be 10 percent; the 25-percent 
rates on telegrams and long-distance phone 
communications, to be 15 percent; and the 
8-percent tax on freight, to be repealed. The 
Treasury would stand to lose about $755,- 
000,000 a year, unless the cuts stimulate sales 
and make up some of the loss due to lower 
rates. 

Another crumb of tax relief will also be 
held out to businessmen. 

Congress will be asked to spread tax credits 
for business losses over a 7-year period, in- 
stead of the present 5-year span. Under 
existing law, a company that suffers a net 
loss in 1950, can apply this against its taxable 
income previously reported for 1948 and 
1949 and obtain refunds of taxes paid in 
those years. Then it can use any unre- 
covered balance of the loss to reduce taxable 
income in 1951 and 1952. After 1952, the 
company gets no further credit for the loss. 

The Treasury wants the loss carry-back 
limited to 1 year, but it proposes to stretch 
the carry-forward out to 5 years. This would 
mean, for a company suffering a loss in 1950, 
a refund of part or all of 1949 taxes, and any 
balance of the loss still unused could be 
credited against tax liabilities in 1951-55, 
inclusive. Businessmen generally approve 
this change. Initially it might deprive them 
of some refunds but it would give them more 
time to offset their losses against profits. 

Some investors with money in businesses 
overseas would benefit from the President's 
program. He will suggest that Congress al- 
low corporations with branches abroad to 
treat them as separate subsidiaries, even if 
they are not set up in this fashion. The 
home office could then defer counting for- 
eign income except when it is received here 
in dollars, Under present law, the branches’ 
earnings are supposed to be counted, even 
if they're in blocked foreign currency. 

Mr. Truman is not expected to propose any 
costly tax changes that would stimulate 
business, however. There has been talk of 
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bigger depreciation allowances, special tax- 
free reserves for investment, and relief of 
double taxation of corporate profits which 
are hit once as corporate income and again as 
individual income when they're distributed 
as dividends to stockholders. But all these 
would involve substantial revenue losses. 

The other points in the President’s tax 
program will be complicated. 

Much of the message will be devoted to tax 
changes designed to bring a moderate 
amount of additional revenue in the 1950-51 
fiscal year which begins July 1, and to pave 
the way for bigger gains later on. This part 
of the message is a closely guarded secret, 
but officials say there is no way to offset $755,- 
000,000 in excise cuts and still increase re- 
ceipts in 1950-51 without tapping personal 
income taxes. 

The President has repeatedly attacked the 
COP’s 1948 income-tax cut for giving too 
big a break to upper bracket individuals. 

Other revenue-raising proposals under dis- 
cussion would increase the tax on corporate 
profits; tax corporations which are now op- 
erated tax-free by nonprofit institutions; tax 
interest on State and local bonds; increase 
levies on capital gains and on estates and 
gifts. There has also been talk of (1) de- 
creasing the special deductions which are al- 
lowed mining and oil-drilling concerns to 
make sure they recover their investments 
before mineral reserves give out and (2) 
changing the tax formula for mutual life-in- 
surance companies which have escaped taxes 
on investment income the past 3 years. 

Does Truman want any tax bill? 

It’s hard to see how the administration 
could concoct a set of proposals less likely to 
fire congressional enthusiasm and be en- 
acted. And even if the President’s program 
isn’t accepted, he can always say he wanted 
to cut excises and reduce the budget deficit. 

Suspicion that this is all the President 
wants is fairly widespread. Experts at the 
Council of Economic Advisers say frankly 
they would rather see nothing done about 
taxes for another 6 months. By then, these 
men argue, business activity may be easing 
down again and a tax cut, rather than an in- 
crease, might be better economics. Treasury 
Officials are certainly not enthusiastic about 
their program. They think excise-tax cuts at 
a time when business conditions are good 
aren't worth all the trouble this bill is likely 
to cause in Congress. 

Congress wants to cut far more than the 
seven excises on the President's list. 

On Capitol Hill, most guesses on the ex- 
tent of excise trimming are about double 
$755,000,000. “Why discriminate in favor of 
these seven levies?” Congressmen will want 
to know. The Treasury is collecting over 50 
excises and about 20 of these were started 
during the war, theoretically for the duration 
of the emergency. 

But the more excises Congress cuts, the 
more increases Mr. Truman will want in other 
taxes. Co will not swallow many of 
the revenue-raisers he’s about to propose, 
In the end it will probably have just two 
choices: Either just cut excises and run the 
risk of a veto, or cut excises and boost the 
rates on corporate profits. This is an elec- 
tion year and corporations don’t vote: A 
higher corporate tax would be simpler to 
draft, it would appeal to prolabor Congress- 
men and wouldn't hike the lawmakers’ per- 
sonal tax bills, 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator said he 
thought there might be a loss of $1,000,- 
000,000 resulting from repeal of the ex- 
cise taxes. Has the Senator any esti- 
mate of how much of that $1,000,000,000 
would be recovered through increased 
income-tax receipts? Certainly when 
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an excise tax is paid three or four times 
over by three or four different people, 
as it is in the case of the transportation 
tax, that must materially affect the 
amount of income tax which those people 
pay. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is true. 

Mr. AIKEN. There is bound to be 
considerable recovery from the loss of 
the excise taxes by way of increased in- 
come taxes which many people would 
pay. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think that is true. 
I have heard it estimated that about 
one-third of any reduction would be re- 
covered in additional income taxes. Ido 
not know how accurate that estimate is. 
But unquestionably some of it would be 
recovered. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. Is it not true that repeal 
or reduction of excise taxes will also 
greatly stimulate business, and in that 
way increase the profits of business en- 
terprise? The Senator from Delaware 
has already pointed out that the fact that 
a reduction or elimination of the excise 
taxes as expected by the people is causing 
goods to pile up on the shelves of mer- 
chants and manufacturers. If these 
taxes are eliminated or reduced, will not 
the increased prosperity go all the way 
down the line throughout our business 
system? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. To a certain extent 
it will. Yet there is a limit beyond which 
we cannot go in reducing taxes just as 
there is a limit beyond which we cannot 
go in increasing taxes, without reaching 
the point of diminishing returns. That 
was my reason for voting in 1948 for a 
tax reduction plus the fact that even 
after the reduction we had a balanced 
budget. It resulted in a stimulation to 
business. The over-all net loss to the 
Government in 1948 by the tax reduction 
was not so large as the amount by which 
taxes were reduced. Some of it came 
back to the Treasury in the way of in- 
creased income taxes resulting from in- 
creased business. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? À 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I wonder if, in the course 
of his study of the tax situation, the Sen- 
ator from Delaware has discovered how 
Many persons are employed in handling 
and collecting the excise taxes, and what 
Saving could be made in that field if we 
did not have to employ, let us say, sever- 
al thousand persons and pay their ex- 
penses as employees of the Government. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from 
Vermont has raised a very interesting 
point and it should work that way. But 
my experience is that the less work we 
give any of these agencies the more men 
they hire. In 1948 we took 7,000,000 
taxpayers off the rolls. Yet the Treasury 
Department now has more employees on 
the pay roll than it ever had before in 
the history of the country; and at the 
same time it claims they do not have half 
enough employees. So instead of work- 
ing out as it should, and as the Senator 
from Vermont pointed out, it works in 
directly the opposite manner, 
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Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. Is the Senator from 
Delaware aware of the fact that some of 
the taxes embodied in the amendment 
under discussion were definitely placed, 
not for the purpose of raising revenue, 

but for the purpose of discouraging the 
purchase of certain articles? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from 
Nebraska is correct and I have stated 
there should be a study made of these 
taxes and some reductions made, al- 
though I do not think the floor of the 
United States Senate is the place to 
write a tax bill. That is the reason I 
voted as I did last July. I think the re- 
vision should have originated in the 
House after hearings had been held. 

However, I wish to call attention to 
the fact that the reason Senate bill 3905 
is on the calendar is because the deciding 
vote on reporting the bill was cast by the 
then Senator from Rhode Island, Mr. 
McGrath, who, at that time, was chair- 
man of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee. That is the reason it is here on 
the calendar. If it is a political ques- 
tion, it is a Democratic political ques- 
tion, because the chairman of the Dem- 
ocratic National Committee voted 
ageinst the Democratic chairman IMr. 
GEORGE] to report the bill to the floor. 

I quite agree with the Senator from 
Illinois that we should follow orderly pro- 
cedure on the floor, although I am not 
so concerned today as he is, because I 
remember it was only last year, when he 
himself signed a petition trying to dis- 
charge the Committee on the Judiciary 
from further consideration of a bill, in 
order to bring that bill to the floor of the 
Senate. The chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary was at that time ab- 
sent in Europe. What was then at- 
tempted is something which I understand 
has never before been done upon the 
floor of the United States Senate, yet the 
senior Senator from Illinois was the 
spearhead of that action. So, appar- 
ently, the question of following parlia- 
mentary procedure depends entirely 
upon how we feel concerning measures 
before the Senate. 

Mr. President, as I stated before,I shall 
support the motion of the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Carn], although I am 
not sure at this moment how I shall vote 
on the bill. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I wish 
to make a short statement. I have been 
chairman of the Finance Committee for 
quite a long time. I have never been 
disposed to hold back any measure of 
merit, or one upon which any consider- 
able number of Senators wished to vote. 
That is my record. I give the Senate 
my assurance that as soon as the compli- 
cations involved in this particular matter 
can be ironed out with the opposite com- 
mittee in the House, I shall then myself 
call up a bill to which a suitable amend- 
ment dealing with the excise taxes can 
be attached. 

The question here involved is whether 
the majority party is to be allowed to 
function. If my friends on the other 
side of the aisle think they are playing 
good politics, please let me assume, for 
a moment, the role of a prophet, and say 
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to them that they never were so sadly 
mistaken. The American people expect 
us to function in the normal way. There 
is a way by which legislation can be en- 
ected. There are other ways which will 
impede and ultimately defeat the enact- 
ment of legislation. But for this mo- 
tion, Mr. President, today I would already 
have been in conference with the chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee 
and with representatives of the Treasury 
in an effort to work out this problem in 
such a way that there would be some as- 
surance that we could obtain effective 
action upon the excise taxes. 

That is all I have to say, Mr. President. 
There has never been any disposition on 
my part to prevent a vote by the Senate 
on this issue. When this bill was re- 
ported from the Finance Committee, al- 
though I thought it inadvisable to report 
it, I said I would bring it up in the Sen- 
ate, if possible. There is not a Senator 
here who does not know what we had to 
contend with last July and in August and 
September and October, up to the date 
of adjournment of that session of the 
Senate. We had before us such meas- 
ures as the Reciprocal Trade Agreement 
Extension Act, the European aid pro- 
gram, and the North Atlantic Pact, fol- 
lowed by an appropriation to implement 
that pact. It was utterly impossible to 
bring this bill to the floor of the Senate 
then. The bill was called on about three 
or four successive calendar calls, but each 
time objection was made. I could not 
move to have the Senate take it up then; 
with the parliamentary situation what it 
was at that time, it was impossible to 
do so. 

If we have any respect for a parlia- 
mentary system of government, under 
which responsibility must rest upon those 
who have the direction of the parlia- 
mentary body, I do not believe those of 
us on this side of the aisle, at least, can 
afford to do anything but sustain the 
position taken in this case by the ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia yield to me? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I have heard a great deal of discus- 
sion today about orderly procedure. I 
should like to ask the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Georgia whether the motion 
of the Senator from Washington violates 
any rule of order of either the Senate 
or the House of Representatives? 

Mr. GEORGE. No; I do not think it 
violates any rule of order. But I have 
never seen any responsible movement 
made to restrict the authority of the 
chairman of a committee and to disre- 
gard the order of business as fixed by 
a majority leader, unless there was a 
disposition on the part of those in 
charge not to permit the Senate to act 
upon such matters. 

Mr. President, the program does not 
suit me altogether. However, I am not 
on the policy committee. I do not fix 
the order in which the measures are pre- 
sented to the Senate. Undoubtedly 
some measures which will be presented 
will be ones on which I do not wish to 
vote affirmatively, and on which I shall 
not vote affirmatively. But there is no 
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possible occasion for any Senator to say 
that the chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee has acted in bad faith or is now 
acting in bad faith. Unless that situa- 
tion were to arise, as a responsible 
Member of this body, I would never 
move to have the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of a bill which came from 
a committee of which I was not a 
member. 

I am not critical of any Senator as 
having violated a rule of the Senate, 
Nevertheless, there is such a thing as 
propriety and there is such a thing as 
orderly procedure. If Senators wish to 
obtain results, they must observe those 
rules, as they should be observed every- 
where. We cannot force results by any 
such tactics. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I should 
like to make only a brief comment for, 
I think, primarily, the information of 
the majority leader, the senior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Lucas], and, in part, 
for the information of the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. GEORGE]. 

A few minutes ago the majority leader 
expressed some surprise that a Senator 
would offer a motion which would test 
the feeling of the Senate of the United 
States on a pressing public question. He 
suggested that certainiy during the 
Eightieth Congress, when the Republi- 
cans were in the majority, no such mo- 
tion on any subject had ever been offered 
by any member of his party. I should 
only like to point out—and to ask the 
distinguished senior Senator from Illi- 
nois to tell me the difference—that on 
June 15, 1948, the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. FutsricHt] made a motion, in 
opposition to what was then the program 
as laid down by the majority party, that 
the Senate proceed to the immediate 
consideration of the oleomargarine tax- 
repeal bill. Some 57 Senators, both Re- 
publicans and Democrats, thought it 
proper to vote “yea,” so as to bring that 
question before the Senate for considera- 
tion, over and against the so-called 
orderly procedure, to which the Senator 
from Illinois has so quaintly addressed 
himself this afternoon. I notice, merely 
from the record, that among those 
then voting yea“ meaning to say, “Yes, 
let us tell the majority leader that we 
want to take action on the measure,” 
which was one which the majority leader 
and those on his policy committee 
thought should be delayed a little 
while—was the senior Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Lucas]. The Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] was absent on 
that occasion; but it was announced, in 
his name, that had he been present, he, 
too, would have voted in favor of the 
immediate consideration of the oleomar- 
garine tax-repeal question, an important 
question. Fifty-seven of the 96 Senators 
said, in effect, “Let us consider it”; and 
their action did, as should have been the 
case, upset the program that certain 
other Senators thought should be under- 
taken at the moment. 

I suggest to the Senator from Illinois 
that we seek only to test this question. 
It is time to tell America who is and 
who is not in favor of doing away with 
war excise taxes. We have spent a great 
deal of time talking about it. Let us 
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now proceed to call the roll. If there 
are Senators on both sides of the aisle 
who wish to do something about the war- 
time excise taxes, that is precisely what 
we are Senators for. If a majority of us 
wish to vote “yea” on any measure which 
we think is good for the United States 
of America, let me say, with all respect 
for the senior Senator from Illinois, the 
majority leader, that is what we should 
promptly do. Iam anxious to determine 
the wishes of individual Senators, in 
order that the Senator from Georgia, 
the chairman of the Finance Committee, 
may discover the degree of interest with- 
in the Senate on the question of begin- 
ning to get rid of taxes which have out- 
worn both their usefulness and their 
moral justification. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Washington that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of House 
bill 3905. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, since 
I have been in the Senate I have never 
been more embarrassed than I am at the 
present time. When the distinguished 
chairman of the Finance Committee 
states to us now, as a matter of good 
faith, that he will do everything he can 
to bring this matter before us under 
other vehicles or in different ways, that 
is 100 percent with me, and I think it 
should be with everyone else. 

I find myself in this position: I have 
told my constituents repeatedly that I 
would take hold of any and every horn 
which presented itself to get many of the 
excise taxes reduced or eliminated. So 
I find myself embarrassed, as between 
my pledge to my constituents and the 
great respect and desire which I have to 
cooperate closely with the distinguished 
chairman of the Finance Committee. 

Under all these circumstances, Mr. 
President, I think I must vote for the 
motion to bring up this measure. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. Carn] that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of House bill 3905. 

Mr. CAIN, Mr. HENDRICKSON, and 
other Senators requested the yeas and 
nays, and the yeas and nays were 
ordered. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is 
advised that no business has been trans- 
acted since the last quorum call was had, 
and therefore a quorum call is not now 
in order. 

The yeas and nays have been demand- 
ed and ordered on the question of agree- 
ing to the motion of the Senator from 
Washington, and the Secretary will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll; and Mr. AIKEN voted in the af- 
firmative when his name was called. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
desires to state that, under the advice of 
the parliamentary clerk, the mere or- 
dering of the yeas and nays is the trans- 
action of business which would justify a 
quorum call. The Chair was under the 
impression that nothing had been done 
since the last quorum call, except the 
making of speeches, which, under the 
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parliamentary rules of the Senate, is not 
the transaction of business in that sense. 

Under the circumstances, the Chair 
feels that, in view of the suggestion of 
the absence of a quorum, the quorum 
call should be proceeded with. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, let me ask 
what happens to my vote in that event. 
Do I get two votes? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will get another one, but it will not be 
added to this one. 

The absence of a quorum having been 
suggested, the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
rames; 


Aiken Hendrickson McMahon 
Anderson Hill Magnuson 
Benton Hoey Martin 
Brewster Holland Maybank 
Bricker Humphrey Millikin 
Bridges Hunt Murray 
Butler Ives Myers 

Byrd Jenner Neely 

Cain Johnson, Colo. O'Mahoney 
Capehart Johnson, Tex. Robertson 
Cordon Johnston, S. C. Russell 
Darby Kefauver Saltonstall 
Donnell Kem Schoeppel 
Douglas Kerr Smith, Maine 
Downey Kilgore Smith, N. J. 
Dworshak Knowland Sparkman 
Eastland nger Taft 

Ecton Leahy Taylor 
Ellender Lehman Thomas, Okla, 
Flanders Lodge Thomas, Utah 
Frear Long Thye 
Fulbright Lucas Tobey 
George McCarran Watkins 
Gillette McCarthy Williams 
Graham McClellan Withers 
Gurney McFarland Young 
Hayden McKellar 


The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. The yeas and nays having been 
ordered, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MYERS. I announce that the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. CHAPMAN], 
the Senator from New Mexico IMr. 
Cuavez], and the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. STENNIs] are absent on official 
business as members of a subcommittee 
of the Committee on Public Works, hold- 
ing hearings on various fiood-control 
and public-works projects in the State 


-of New Mexico. 


The Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY], the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Green], the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. PEPPER], and the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. TypIncs] are absent on 
important public business. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CHAPMAN] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. WILEY]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Kentucky would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Wisconsin would vote 
“yea,” 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. CON- 
NALLY] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Texas would vote “nay,” and the Sena- 
tor from Oregon would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
GREEN] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. FERGUSON]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Rhode Island would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Michigan would vote 

yea.” 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. PEP- 


-PER] is paired on this vote with the Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER], If 
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present and voting, the Senator from 
Florida would vote “nay,” and the Sen- 
ator from Iowa would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
STENNIS] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. MALONE]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Mississippi would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Nevada would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Typincs] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr, 
Monpt]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Maryland would vote “nay,” 
and the Senator from South Dakota 
would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
O'Conor], who is unavoidably detained 
on official business, would vote “nay” if 
present. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, I announce that 
the Senator from Iowa (Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER], who is absent by leave of the 
Senate, is paired with the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. PEPPER]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Iowa IMr. 
HICKENLOOPER] would vote “yea,” and 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] 
would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. MA- 
LONE], who is necessarily absent, is 
paired with the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. Stennis]. If present and voting, 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. MALONE] 
would vote “yea,” and the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS] would vote 
“nay.” 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], who is absent on official busi- 
ness, is paired with the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CONNALLY]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr, CONNALLY] would 
vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Fercuson], who is necessarily absent, is 
paired with the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. GREEN]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Fercuson] would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Green] 
would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr, 
WueErry] is necessarily absent. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. WHERRY] would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Wisconsin IMr. 
Wier], who is absent on official busi- 
ness, is paired with the Senator from 
Kentucky (Mr. CHAPMAN]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. WitEY] would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. CHAPMAN] 
would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Mounpt], who is necessarily absent, is 
paired with the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. Typ1nes]. If present and voting, 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
MunpT] would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. Typines] 
would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Michigan IMr. 
VANDENBERG] is necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 35, 
nays 45, as follows: 


YEAS—35 
Aiken Butler Darby 
Brewster Cain Donnell 
Bricker Capehart Dworshak 
Bridges Cordon Ecton 


i 
Flanders Lodge Smith, N. J. 
Gurney McCarran Taft 
Hendrickson McCarthy Thye 
Ives Martin Tobey 
Jenner Millikin Watkins 
Kem Saltonstall Williams 
Knowland Schoeppel Young 
Langer Smith, Maine 
NAYS—45 

Anderson Holland McKellar 
Benton Humphrey McMahon 
Byrd Hunt Magnuson 
Douglas Johnson, Colo, Maybank 
Downey Johnson, Tex. Murray 
Eastland Johnston, S. C. Myers 
Ellender Kefauver Neely 
Frear Kerr O'Mahoney 
Fulbright Kilgore Robertson 
George Leahy Russell 
Gillette Lehman Sparkman 
Graham Long Taylor 
Hayden Lucas Thomas, Okla, 
Hill McClellan Thomas, Utah 
Hoey McFarland Withers 

NOT VOTING—16 
Chapman Malone Tydings 
Chavez Morse Vandenberg 
Connally Mundt Wherry 
Ferguson O'Conor Wiley 
Green Pepper 
Hickenlooper Stennis 


So Mr. Carn’s motion to proceed to the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 3905) to 
amend section 3121 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code was rejected. 


AMENDMENT OF THE HATCH ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 1243) to amend the 
Hatch Act. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. 

| The VICE PRESIDENT. The com- 
mittee amendments have not yet been 
disposed of, and, therefore, the Sena- 
tor’s amendment is not in order at this 
time. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
should like to talk approximately 2 min- 
utes, in order to explain my amendment, 
I hope the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
HAYDEN] will accept it. I ask that it 
may be read for the information of the 
Senate. I think it is an amendment 
which the Senator will accept. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is not in 
order to offer it at this time. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I ask only that it 
be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will read the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Wisconsin. 

The CHIEF CLERK. At the end of the 
bill it is proposed to insert the following 
new section: 

Sec. 3. Section 612 of title XVIII, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new paragraph: 

“Whoever places or causes to be placed in 
any post office or authorized depository for 
mail matter, any such publication, card, 
pamphlet, circular, poster, dodger, adver- 
‘tisement, writing, or other statements which 
violates any provision of the foregoing para- 
graph, to be sent or delivered by the Post 
Office Department, shall be fined not more 
than $5,000 or imprisoned not more than 2 
years, or both.” 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, the 
amendment simply makes it a criminal 
offense to mail, in a political campaign, 
any material which does not contain the 
name of the individual who authorizes 
or pays for the particular material. I 
shall not dwell on it at any great length. 
I know that all Members of the Senate 
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have at some time been the subject of 
attack, and I think, in fairness to the 
voters and to the candidates, we should 
do everything possible to make sure that 
when anyone issues any campaign mate- 
rial it shall be made very clear who is 
doing the issuing and who is paying for 
it. My amendment merely provides that 
if anyone places in the mail any such 
unsigned material it is a violation of 
postal laws and regulations, and he will 
be liable to a $5,000 maximum fine or 2 
years in the penitentiary, or both. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, it so 
happens that the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration is 
not a lawyer. I do not know what the 
effect of this amendment would be. I 
thought, on the face of it, it would be 
entirely proper, but it seems to me that 
if we impose a $5,000 fine on someone, 
the Judiciary Committee should first pass 
upon it, rather than for the Senator to 
ask me to accept the amendment on the 
floor of the Senate. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I do not object to 
having a vote on it. I have talked to a 
number of Senators, and up to this time 
every Senator with whom I have talked 
is in favor of it. I have no objection to 
putting it to a vote, although I thought 
the Senator might care to take the 
amendment to conference. If he thinks 
that a $5,000 fine is too great, it may be 
cut down, and if a 2-year term in a peni- 
tentiary is too long, it might be cut down. 
If the Senator does not want to take the 
responsibility of accepting the amend- 
ment, I shall ask for a vote on it at the 
proper time. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The amendment is not 
really germane to the bill. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. KILGORE. I am curious to know 
whether the amendment refers to matter 
in newspapers. 

Mr. McCARTHY. No; it would not re- 
fer to matter in a newspaper. There is a 
provision in practically all State laws, at 
least there is in my State, and I think 
there is such a provision in the law of the 
Senator’s State, covering newspapers. 
There is also a provision in the Federal 
law covering newspapers. My amend- 
ment merely provides that if certain mat- 
ter is placed in the post office it is a 
violation of postal laws and regulations. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Is it not really 
a question for each State to determine in 
connection with its Corrupt: Practices 
Act and its Election Code? I know there 
is such a law in Massachusetts. It would 
seem to me that this is a question for the 
States, and if we begin to place such a 
provision in a Federal statute we shall 
bring about a dispute between the States 
and the Federal Government as to what 
is legal and what is not legal. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Section 612 of title 
XVIII of the United States Code already 
covers this subject. It provides for a fine 
of $1,000 and for a jail sentence for any- 
one putting out advertising or any ma- 
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terial which does not contain the name 
of the sponsor, but there is no provision 
in the Federal law which makes it a 
criminal offense to send such material 
through the mail. 

As to whether it is a matter the States 
should cover, I frankly do not know. 
There is a question of how much power 
a State has in dealing with the election 
of the President and Members of the 
House and Senate. We are not estab- 
lishing any new precedent when we have 
the Federal Government deal with a par- 
ticular problem. We are merely tighten- 
ing up the law to make it more difficult 
for persons to send through the mail un- 
signed and anonymous material. 

Mr. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the Senator from 
Wisconsin understand that the States 
have any jurisdiction over the type of 
material which goes through the mail? 
The States would not have any authority 
to determine the type of material which 
may go through the United States mail. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I think the Senator 
from Vermont makes an excellent point, 
which is an answer to the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL]. For 
the benefit of Senators who did not hear 
the Senator from Vermont, let me say 
he has pointed out that the States have 
no power whatsoever to pass any laws 
regulating the type of material which 
can go through the post office. Only the 
Federal Government can do that. 

Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The question of the 
use of the United States mails is worry- 
ing a great many people. In a recent 
campaign in which I participated I tried 
very hard to find the source of certain 
material which was sent through the 
mail and which was extremely damaging 
to me. It was not subject to the States 
laws applying to the publication of ad- 
vertisements. If the Senator from Wis- 
consin has anything making it unlawful 
for persons to send that sort of material 
through the mails, sometimes containing 
a fake campaign address, which is made 
to appear to come from the candidate 
himself, which it does not, he has my 
blessing. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I know of many 
other States which have the same prob- 
lem. Sometimes it is not entirely a case 
of being protected from the opposition. 
Sometimes we must be protected from 
our overzealous friends who take it upon 
themselves to send out campaign ma- 
terial. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will state the first committee 


‘amendment to House bill 1243. 


The first amendment was, on page 2, 
line 2, after “mission”, to insert by 
unanimous vote.“ 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. CORDON. I have in preparation 
an amendment which I desire to offer 
which would be in lieu of section 1 of 
the bill as it is before the Senate, which 
contains several committee amendments, 
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If the committee amendments should be 
agreed to, would it then be in order to 
strike the entire section 1, and insert a 
substitute in lieu thereof? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It would be 
in order, after all perfecting amend- 
iy to the section had been disposed 
of. 

Mr.CORDON. Before considering the 
committee amendments, and because I 
believe that as soon as the amendments 
are taken up, there may be a possibility 
of getting a substitution without too 
long delay, I should like to present the 
substance of an amendment which I in- 
tend to offer. 

I may say, in preface to my explana- 
tion, that I am in sympathy with the 
purpose of the proposed legislation, and 
I believe, Mr. President, that the present 
penalty for a minor violation of section 
9 of the Hatch Act may in many instances 
be too severe. I think that somewhere 
there should be lodged discretion to im- 
pose some type of penalty less than abso- 
lute discharge from employment. On 
the other hand, I agree with the Sena- 
tors who feel that the bill, as reported, 
provides no standard whatever to guide 
or circumscribe the actions of the Civil 
Service Commission. I think some 
standards should be provided. I am in 
agreement with the feeling that every 
possible safeguard should be thrown 
around authority granted to an admin- 
istrative body as distinguished from a 
judicial tribunal. 

The amendment which I shall propose 
will be, substantially, that section 9 of 
the present act be amended by striking 
out the period at the end of paragraph 
(b) and adding certain provisos and 
paragraphs, the substance of which will 
be that persons who are found guilty of 
violating the section shall be dismissed 
from the service of the United States, and 
so on, as now provided, but adding a 
proviso that if the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, after hearing, shall find by unani- 
mous vote that such violation was not 
willful, a lesser penalty may be imposed; 
then a provision that in no case shall 
the penalty be less than 90 days suspen- 
sion from duty without pay. That would 
mean, if that portion of the amendment 
were adopted, that there would be estab- 
lished a standard to guide the Commis- 
sion, namely, an affirmative finding by a 
unanimous vote that the violation was 
not willful. 

If my understanding of the criminal 
law is correct, the term “willful” compre- 
hends, first, a knowledge of the wrong- 
fulness of the act, and, second, an intent 
to perform the act despite the knowledge 
that it is wrong. 

Mr. President, there will follow in the 
amendment which I intend to propose, 
with respect to consideration of cases 
where dismissal has already occurred, 
a provision that reconsideration may be 
had upon request to the Commission, 
and that in that event there must also 
be a finding that the original violation 
was not willful, in which case the remedy 
provided in the pending bill may be 
applied, namely, that the individual 
involved may be subject to reemployment 
by the Government. 

There would follow then, Mr. President, 
in a separate paragraph, a provision re- 
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quiring the Commission at the end of 
each month to report to the Senate and 
to the House of Representatives the 
names, addresses, and nature of em- 
ployment of all persons with respect to 
whom action had been taken by the Com- 
mission under this section, together with 
a statement of the facts upon which 
action had been taken, and the penalty 
imposed. 

Another paragraph, which I believe 
should be in any law of this character, 
would provide that the proceedings of 
all hearings should be transcribed and 
the transcript should be held available 
to any committee of either House upon 
request. 

In substance, the amendment, which 
I hope will be on the floor within a very 
few minutes, will, first, carry the present 
penalty of expulsion from service, but, 
second, will also carry provision that 
where the violation was not willful, con- 
sideration may be given by the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission to the imposition of a 
lesser penalty, with a minimum penalty, 
which in any event must be imposed. 

Then, in order that the Congress and 
the country may be apprised of what 
takes place in connection with this par- 
ticular provision of section 9 of the Hatch 
Act, a provision is added that the Con- 
gress shall be kept currently informed of 
all the facts, and shall have access to the 
testimony itself upon which the Commis- 
sion acted. That will have two results. 
It will serve to keep the Commission al- 
ways conscious of the fact that its actions 
are subject to careful consideration and 
appraisal at all times by the Congress, 
and it will give to the Congress an oppor- 
tunity, by studying the reports, to effect 
any correction which it may find neces- 
sary in the act as it will then be on the 
books. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. CORDON. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I am very much 
interested in the passage of the bill, and 
I have no objection at all to getting re- 
ports on the cases arising, but I wish to 
raise with my distinguished colleague 
from Oregon, the question of the con- 
struction of the word “willful” he is pro- 
posing to insert. 

The Senator from Oregon is a very fine 
lawyer. 

Mr. CORDON. The Senator thanks 
the Senator from Virginia for his 
generosity. 

Mr, ROBERTSON. The Senator, of 
course, knows that the courts have uni- 
formly held that a man intends the nec- 
essary and probable consequences of his 
voluntary acts. So, if we wrote the word 
“willful” into the law, a man would have 
to prove that he was too drunk to know 
what he was doing, or had no will, in 
order to escape the very heavy penalty 
sought to be written into the bill, If 
the Senate agreed to the Senator’s 
amendment and the word “willful” were 
written into the law, we might as well 
leave the law as it stands. I can not 
see that we would be getting anywhere 
at all in taking care of the clear hard- 
ship cases, when the equivalent of a fine 
of $50,000 could be imposed for a very 
minor infraction of the election laws, 
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Take the case cited in the report, of 
a postal employee who lacked only 6 
months of reaching the retirement age, 
who wanted to help a friend with whom 
he had served for some 29 years, who had 
retired and was a candidate for office. 
He tock a petition and got 2 or 3 signa- 
tures, and he was dismissed and lost his 
retirement pay and all his benefits, and 
was forever excluded from Government 
employment. But that penalty would 
still be possible under the proposed 
amendment because he could not say, 


I did not know how to circulate the peti- 


tion. I did not know my friend was run- 
ning for office. I did not know what I 
was doing.” 

If the Senator really desires to perfect 
the bill, in my opinion he should elim- 
inate the provision of his amendment to 
which I have just referred, and leave 
the provision which calls for the re- 
ports, so that Congress may know what 
cases had been handled, and just what 
had been done. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the remarks of the Senator from 
Virginia, but I utterly disagree with his 
position with reference to the definition 
of the term “willful” as it is used in the 
criminal law. The term “willful” as used 
in the criminal law—and I am sure I 
could bring to the Senate floor a hand- 
ful of decisions on the subject, with the 
weight of opinion throughout the 
United States in criminal case deci- 
sions—first, imports a knowledge on the 
part of the individual that the thing he 
does is unlawful, and it also imports a 
guilty intent to commit the unlawful act. 
Both are included in the term “willful.” 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will my colleague yield? 

Mr. CORDON. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. In the Senator’s 
course on torts he, of course, remembers 
the firecracker case, in which a man 
threw a firecracker about to explode at 
the feet of another man, who picked it 
up and in trying to get rid of it threw 
it toward a second man, and it blew up 
in his face. The last man who threw it 
was not intending to blow up the man 
toward whom he threw it. He was 
acting under an emergency. 

Let us consider a traffic violation. 
One may be temporarily looking one 
way and drive through a red light. The 
law is violated, but it is not willfully 
done, because the driver did not notice 
the red light. 

But a difference exists between “will- 
ful,” as applied to a violation of the 
election laws, and as applied to negli- 
gence cases, because in an election case 
a man cannot say or plead that he did 
not know what he was doing. If he did 
not know what he was doing his act 
would still be willful. If I circulated a 
petition accidentally, did not intend to 
do it, and did not willfully do it, but I 
simply circulated it, the defense that the 
act was not willful would not stand up 
for a minute. We are dealing with a 
case in which someone solicits the vote 
of another. He hands out election cards. 
He circulates petitions. He goes to a 
meeting and stands up in that meeting 
and perhaps he says, “The candidate is 
my candidate. I hope everybody will 
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vote for him.“ It cannot be pleaded that 
such action was not willful. 

I say, with all due deference to my 

friend from Oregon, that when dealing 
with election laws there is no such thing 
as not intending or not being willful in 
what one does. But there is a difference 
in degree in what is done. 
Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I think 
it would serve no particular purpose to 
continue the discussion between my 
friend and myself, inasmuch as we do 
not agree. I am sure I cannot convince 
him, and I am equally certain that in 
this instance he cannot convince me. I 
regret that I must leave it in the end 
to the Senate to determine. 

I call the Senate's attention to the 
fact, however, that the term “willful” 
is used in many instances in the criminal 
Jaw. It is used in many instances in 
cases where technically there is no crime 
in the sense that crime must exist only 
When there is a statutory provision and 
penalty attached. But it is used in cases 
of this character where, while the pen- 
alty is not imprisonment or assessment 
of a fine, it nevertheless is a statutory 
penalty for affirmative action, with the 
light of knowledge of the action an in- 
dispensable part of the offense, and in 
this instance I feel that the protection 
of the employees will be had if the lan- 
guage be used as indicated. 

Mr. President, I do not care to im- 
pose further on the Senate's time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on the first committee amend- 
ment on page 2, line 2, after the word 
“Commission,” to insert “by unanimous 
vote.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In line 4, 
after the word “in”, it is proposed to 
insert “no case shall the penalty be less 
than a fifteen-day suspension from duty 
without pay: And provided further, That 
in.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
earlier in the debate I asked that the 
words “fifteen-day” be changed to 
“thirty-day.” I understood the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN] agreed to 
accept that amendment. I believe a 
15-day suspension is too small. I think 
a 30-day provision would be more fair. 
I offer that amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment to the committee amendment will 
be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
line 4, it is proposed to strike out the 
words fifteen-day“ and insert “thirty- 
day.” 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
wish to amend that by striking out the 
word “thirty” and inserting the word 
“ninety.” I offer that as an amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That amend- 
ment is not in order. The amendment 
offered by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts is an amendment to the committee 
amendment, and the Senator’s proposed 
amendment would be in the third degree. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I should like to ask the Senator from 
Arizona if there would be a willingness 
to get together on the figure, say at 60? 
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Mr. HAYDEN. If the two Senators on 
the other side can agree on 60, I will 
accept it. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I agree. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Massachusetts modifies his amend- 
ment so as to make it read “60” instead 
of “20.” The question is on the modified 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Massachusetts to the committee amend- 
ment. 

The amendment to the amendment was 
agreed to. 

The amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next 
committee amendment will be stated. 

The next amendment was on page 2, 
line 10, after the word “find” to insert 
“by a unanimous vote.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was on the same 
page, after line 14, to insert a new sec- 
tion 2, as follows: 

Sec. 2. Section 16 of such act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 16. Whenever, in any municipality, 
county, or political subdivision of a county 
in the immediate vicinity of the National 
Capital in the State of Maryland or the State 
of Virginia, 10 percent or more of the quali- 
fied voters are persons employed by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States or by the 
municipal government of the District of Co- 
lumbia or, in any municipality, county, or 
political subdivision of a county of any State, 
the majority of the qualified voters are per- 
sons employed by the Government of the 
United States, it shall be lawful for any per- 
son to whom the provisions of this act are 
applicable, and who is a resident of such 
municipality, county, or political subdivi- 
sion of a county, to participate actively as an 
individual, candidate, or manager in elec- 
tions for offices which are filled only by the 
voters of such municipality, county, or poli- 
tical subdivision of a county, including par- 
ticipation in primaries, conventions, cau- 
cuses, or mass meetings sponsored by politi- 
cal parties and including participation as a 
candidate seeking office as the nominee of 
any such party.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That com- 
pletes the committee amendments. The 
bill is still open to amendment. 

Mr. HAYDEN. As I understand, the 
Senator from Oregan [Mr. CORDON] de- 
sires to offer a substitute for section 1, 
but that should not prevent us from con- 
sidering section 2 of the bill which is in 
the nature of an amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
will state to the Senator from Arizona 
that that has already been agreed to. 
All committee amendments have been 
agreed to. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment in the nature 
of a substitute for section 1 of the com- 
mittee bill, as amended, and ask that it 
be stated. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will state the amendment, 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. Beginning 
with line 3, on page 1, it is proposed to 
strike out down to and including all of 
line 14, on page 2, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

That section 9 of the act entitled “An act 
to prevent pernicious political activities,” 
approved August 2, 1939, is hereby amended 
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by changing the period at the end of sub- 
section b to a colon and adding the follow- 
ing: “Provided, That if the Civil Service 
Commission after hearing shall find, by 
unanimous vote, that such violation was not 
willful, a lesser penalty shall be imposed by 
the Commission: Provided further, That in 
no case shall the-penalty be less than 60 
days“ suspension without pay: Provided 
jurther, That in the case of any person who 
has heretofore been removed from the serv- 
ice under the provisions of this section, the 
Commission shall upon request reopen and 
reconsider the record insuch case. If it shall 
find by a unanimous vote that the viola- 
tion committed was not willful it shall issue 
an order revoking the restriction against 
reemployment in the position from which 
removed, or in any other position for which 
he may be qualified. 

“(c) At the end of each calendar month 
the Commission shall report to the Senate 
and the House of Representatives the names, 
addresses, and nature of employment of all 
persons with respect to whom action has 
been taken by the Commission under the 
terms of this section, with a statement of 
the facts upon which action was taken, and 
the penalty imposed. 

“(d) Testimony in all hearings had pur- 
suant to the terms of this section shall be 
transcribed and made available to either 
the Senate or the House of Representatives 
upon the request of any committee thereof.” 


Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I desire 
to modify the amendment in one re- 
spect. I modify my amendment in the 
third line of the proviso, after the word 
“penalty”, by striking out “shall” and 
inserting “may.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
may modify his amendment. f 

Mr.ROBERTSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. CORDON. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Would not the 
word “willful,” as the Senator uses it in 
his amendment, be clarified if he were 
to add the words “with malice afore- 
thought”? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, let me 
suggest to the Senator from Oregon and 
the Senator from Virginia, who are able 
lawyers, that the subcommittee which 
reported the bill to the full committee 
consisted of the Senator from Mississippi 
IMr. Stennis], the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. GILLETTE], the Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. SCHOEPPEL], and the Senator 
from California [Mr. KNOwWLANp I. The 
Senator from California is no longer a 
member of the committee, but the Sena- 
tor from Kansas [Mr. ScHOEPPEL] is. 
They will be the conferees on the bill. 
They are three very able lawyers. I 
should like to ask the two Senators who 
have been discussing the matter if they 
agree that when the bill goes to confer- 
ence we can trust those lawyers to 
straighten out the difficulty about “will- 
ful.” If we can come to an accord in 
that regard, the matter can be taken 
care of in conference. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I shall not seri- 
ously object. I-want to see the bill 
passed today. But I do not want it 
passed without registering my belief 
that if the word “willful” is retained, 
it will not apply to every offense that is 
committed, although a strict construc- 
tion of it might make it difficult to find 
anexception. Perhaps in conference the 
conferees can change the wording to 
make that clear. Otherwise I hope the 
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Senator from Oregon will agree with me 
that it is not his intention to make it 
apply to every offense. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I have 
endeavored to make that clear. I have 
no pride of authorship. I had hoped 
that we could provide a sound procedure, 
one which would give protection to the 
orderly processes of government, on the 
one hand, and, on the other, would give 
a break to the man in Government em- 
ploy who has made an unintentional mis- 
take. I think the language accomplishes 
that objective. Yet, if better language 
can be found, I would be the first to 
adopt it. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I like the idea, Mr. 
President, of reports to the Congress 
with respect to these cases. That ap- 
peals tome. Iam inclined, therefore, to 
accept the substitute offered by the Sen- 
ator from Oregon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on the amendment of the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Cordon] as a substi- 
tute for section 1 of the bill, as amended. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
open to further amendment. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment, and ask to have 
it stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the end of 
the bill it is proposed to insert the fol- 
lowing new section: 

Src. 3. Section 612 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new paragraph: 

“Whoever places or causes to be placed 
in any post office or authorized depository 
for mail matter, any such publication, card, 
pamphlet, circular, poster, dodger, advertise- 
ment, writing, or other statement which vio- 
lates any provision of the foregoing para- 
graph, to be sent or delivered by the Post 
Office Department, shall be fined not more 
than $5,000 or imprisoned not more than 2 
years, or both.“ 


Mr, McCARTHY. Mr. President 

Mr. GILLETTE rose. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Iowa. 
| Mr. G I want the floor in 
my own right before the amendment is 
voted on. 
Mr. McCARTHY. I have not yielded 
the floor. 
| Mr. President, in case there are any 
Senators present who were not present 
at the time when I previously discussed 
my amendment, I will say that the 
amendment simply makes it a criminal 
offense—and the penalty is set forth— 
to put in the mails during a campaign, 
campaign material which does not show 
the source thereof, who is paying for it, 
and who authorized it. Practically all 
the States have laws making it a crimi- 
nal offense to circulate such matter. 
However, the States have no authority to 
pass laws providing that it shall be an 
offense to pass such matter through the 
United States mails. In that respect, I 
think there is a gap in our Federal laws, 
and I believe we should fill the gap. 

There may be some question as to 
whether the penalty provided by the 
amendment is too severe, whether $5,000 
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is too large a fine or whether imprison- 
ment for 2 years is too great a penalty. 
Isuggest that the amendment be adopted 
and taken to conference; and if the con- 
ferees feel that the fine is too large or 
the penalty is too great, they can be 
reduced. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I wish 
to say that I have no objection to the 
purpose the distinguished Senator from 
Wisconsin has in mind; in fact, in the 
past I have sponsored proposed legisla- 
tion of this kind before the Senate, but 
unsuccessfully, Imay say. But I should 
like to say to the distinguished Senator 
from Wisconsin and to the other Mem- 
bers of the Senate that the pending 
measure is not the place to which to at- 
tach amendatory matter of this kind. 
The pending measure has for its purpose 
the lessening of a drastic penalty which 
would be imposed by the Civil Service 
Commission under regulatory authority 
conferred upon it by the Hatch Act. The 
proposal the distinguished Senator from 
Wisconsin has presented in his amend- 
ment is amendatory of the Criminal 
Code, and has no reference to the Hatch 
Act or to the regulatory matter or au- 
thority of the Civil Service Commission, 
as sought to be covered by the pending 
measure. The portion of the Criminal 
Code which the amendment of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wisconsin 
would amend is a definite fixing of what 
constitutes a crime and of the penalties 
for committing it. 

Section 612 of the Criminal Code, 
which the Senator from Wisconsin seeks 
to amend by having his amendment 
added to the pending measure, provides 
that— 

Whoever willfully publishes or distributes 
any card, pamphlet, circular, poster, dodger, 
advertisement, writing, or other statement 
relating to or concerning any person who has 
publicly declared his intention to seek the 
office of President, or Vice President of the 
United States, or Senator or Representative 
in, or Delegate or Resident Commissioner to 
Congress, in a primary, general, or special 
election, or convention of a political party, or 
has caused or permitted his intention to do 
so to be publicly declared, which does not 
contain the names of the persons, associa- 
tions, committees, and corporations re- 
sponsible for the publication or distribution 
of the same, and the names of the officers 
of each such association, committe, or corpo- 
ration shall be fined not more than $1,000 or 
imprisoned not more than 1 year, or both. 


That provision of the Criminal Code 
establishes as a crime the distribution, 
under those circumstances, of campaign 
documents which do not carry the name 
of the sponsor, and imposes a penalty of 
$1,000. On the other hand, the Senator 
by his amendment, if I correctly under- 
stood the amendment as it has been pre- 
sented, seeks to change the penalty to 
one of $5,000—in other words, a greatly 
increased penalty—for merely depositing 
such material in a post-office box or in a 
mail box. 

Mr. President, it is altogether too vital, 
too intricate, and too judicial a matter— 
to attempt to amend the Criminal Code 
by adding an amendment of this kind 
to a regulatory measure which merely 
goes to authority delegated to a commis- 
sion of the United States Government, 
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Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I submit to the 
Senator that there is nothing intricate 
about the amendment. It simply pro- 
vides that if a person sends such material 
through the mails, he will be in viola- 
tion of the postal regulations. 

We are now proposing to enact, as an 
amendment to the Hatch Act, a measure 
lightening the severity of the provisions 
of the Hatch Act, which has to do with 
elections. By the pending measure we 
propose to make it easier for people to 
violate the Hatch Act. I think all of us 
agree that it is improper for anyone to 
issue material in a campaign without 
showing the source of the material. In 
other words, anyone who has something 
of a derogatory nature to say about a 
Senator or candidate for Senator in a 
campaign should be required to sign his 
name to such material. We know that 
in the last campaign Senators had some 
very unpleasant experiences; we know 
that in various parts of the Nation there 
are some unscrupulous persons who do 
not hesitate to write libelous articles 
about candidates, but do not have the 
courage to sign their names to such 
articles. 

This amendment simply provides that 
such persons, if they. pass such material 
through the mails, will be guilty of a 
crime. 

The $5,000 fine provided by the 
amendment is to be the maximum fine, 
not the minimum, The judge trying the 
case will, of course, have discretion in 
that matter. The provision of impris- 
onment for 2 years is to be the maximum 
penalty, not the minimum, 

If the amendment is adopted and 
taken to conference, and if the confer- 
ees believe the penalties provided by the 
amendment are too severe and that it 
should not be added to the measure we 
are now considering, of course, they can 
agree to a conference report providing 
for the elimination of this amendment. 
But certainly there is no rule to prevent 
us from passing such a very sensible 
measure. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, let me 
repeat what I have already said, name- 
ly, I have no particular issue at all with 
the distinguished Senator from Wiscon- 
sin in regard to the goal he seeks to at- 
tain, because there have been scores and 
scores of instances of the abuses to 
which he has referred, not only within 
my own personal experience, but in the 
experience of many other persons. I 
may say that I happened to be chairman 
of the Campaign Expenditures Commit- 
tee in 1940, and we had literally hun- 
dreds of complaints about abuses such 
as those the Senator from Wisconsin 
seeks to reach by his amendment, abuses 
which should be stopped. 

So I would join with the Senator from 
Wisconsin in favor of an amendatory 
provision. If the present section 612 of 
the Criminal Code is not sufficient, I 
shall join the Senator from Wisconsin in 
seeking to secure its amendment. 

Again I say the question of germane- 
ness arises here. The question now be- 
fore us is that of seeking to minimize a 
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drastic penalty imposed by the Civil 
Service Commission, under delegated au- 
thority. However, the Senator’s amend- 
ment would amend the Criminal Code. 

So, Mr. President, I hope the amend- 
ment will not be adopted as an amend- 
ment to the pending measure, because 
certainly the amendment is not in ac- 
cordance with the legislation we are 
seeking to enact at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Wisconsin, [Putting the 
question.] 

The “noes” appear to have it. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
have just been informed that there is to 
be a reception this evening for one of the 
Members of the Senate, and of course 
Senators wish to attend it. Some Sen- 
ators, I am informed, already have left 
the Chamber for that purpose, on the 
assumption that no record vote would be 
taken or no quorum call had tonight. 

So I ask unanimous consent that my 
suggestion of the absence of a quorum 
may be withdrawn. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Senator’s suggestion of the 
absence of a quorum will be withdrawn. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I ask 
for a division on the question of the 
adoption of the amendment. 

On a division, the amendment was 
agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further amendments to be proposed, 
the question is on the endorsement of the 
ae and third reading of the 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill hav- 
ing been read the third time, the ques- 
tion is, Shall it pass? 

The bill (H. R. 1243) was passed. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments, request a conference thereon with 
the House of Representatives, and that 
the Chair appoint the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice 
President appointed Mr. Stennis, Mr. 
GILLETTE, and Mr. ScHOEPPEL conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Arizona wish to have the 
bill printed with the Senate amend- 
ments to the bill numbered? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, of 
course the amendments the Senate has 
adopted simply provide for striking out 
certain House language and inserting 
certain new language. Nevertheless, I 
ask that the bill be printed with the 
Senate amendments numbered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 
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EQUAL RIGHTS FOR MEN AND WOMEN— 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE CON- 
STITUTION 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of Calendar No. 119, Senate Joint 
Resolution 25. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will state the joint resolution by 
title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A joint reso- 
lution (S. J. Res. 25) proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Iowa. 

The motion was agreed to. 


FEDERAL JUDGESHIPS—LETTER FROM 
PEYTON FORD, ASSISTANT TO THE AT- 
TORNEY GENERAL, TO SENATOR KNOW- 
LAND 


Mr. KNOWLAND. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the body of the 
Recor a letter I have received from Mr. 
Peyton Ford, the Assistant to the At- 
torney General, giving certain statistical 
information on Federal judgeships. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JANUARY 12, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: With further reference 
to your letter of August 24, addressed to the 
Attorney General, making certain inquiries 
concerning Federal judges, the information 
you have requested is set forth below: 

1. Total number of Federal judges having 
life appointments, including 35 who are re- 
tired: 308. 

2, Total number of present incumbent 
judges who have been appointed since the 
close of 1932, to include— 


(a) United States „ö, 213 

(b) Territories 24 

(c) Lower courts of the District of Co- 
Jumbi T8 14 
— — —— 251 


8. Total number of Republicans appointed 
to judgeships since the close of 1932, to 
include— 

(a) United States 21 

CD) Perricone. .- ee 

(c) Lower courts of the District of Co- 
F 


Total 30 


4. The number and names of the Republi- 
can judges appointed since 1933 to the Fed- 
eral appeals courts: 7. 

James M. Proctor, United States Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia. 

D. Lawrence Groner, Chief Justice, United 
States Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia. 

Harris Brigham Chase, second circuit. 

Robert P. Patterson, second circuit, 

William Clark, third circuit, 

Wayne G. Borah, fifth circuit. 

Walter G. Lindley, seventh circuit. 

5. Total number of Federal judicial vacan- 
cies created by act of Congress since March 
1933: 91. 

Relative to the foregoing statistics, the 
following is also noted: 

1, Total number of Federal judges having 
life appointments as of March 4, 1921: 167. 

(a) Number who were Republicans, 83. 
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(b) Number who were Democrats, 79, 

(c) Unknown affiliation, 5. 

2. Total number of Federal judges receiv- 
ing life appointments between 1921 and 1933: 
214. 


(a) Number who were Republicans, 191, 
(b) Number who were Democrats, 20. 
(c) Unkown affiliation, 3. 

3. Total number of Federal judges having 
life appointments as of March 4, 1933: 231. 

(a) Number who were Republicans, 172. 

(b) Number who were Democrats, 57. 

(c) Unkown affiliation, 2. 

4. Total number of Federal judges receiv- 
ing life appointments between 1933 and 
1950: 289. 

(a) Number who were Republicans, 17. 

(b) Number who were Democrats, 272. 

5. Total number of Federal judges having 
life appointments as of January 10, 1950: 308. 
(a) Number who were Republicans, 84. 
(b) Number who were Democrats, 224. 

Hence, it is observed that there were ap- 
parently more Republicans than Democrats 
holding life appointments at the end of the 
last Democratic administration, and that 
there is approximately the same proportion 
of Republicans holding life appointments to- 
day as there were Democrats holding life 
appointments at the end of the last Repub- 
lican administration, that is, approximately 
one-third of the total number of Federal 
judges holding life appointments at the re- 
spective times. 

Yours sincerely, 
Peyton Forp, 
The Assistant to the Attorney General, 


PREFERENCE ACCORDED FOREIGN 
MERCHANDISE 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, the 
Government has started this week the 
purchase of a number of pork products, 
under the terms of our farm legislation, 
in order to maintain a reasonable price 
to producers. The program is strictly 
according to law, and is one which I 
support heartily. Without such a sup- 
port program the prices of hogs might 
go down to disastrously low levels, 

Not all the surplus hogs come from 
American farms, however. A substantial 
proportion of our market surplus is the 
result of the importation of Polish hams, 
which started a few months ago, and 
which has now reached a rate of hun- 
dreds of thousands of pounds a month, 
Our price-support policy, of course, en- 
courages imports of Polish hams. The 
Government may not actually purchase 
at import any Polish hams, but it clears 
the way for the Polish ham to be im- 
ported by holding the domestic price up, 
and by taking part of the domestic hams 
off the market. Tariff rates are negli- 
gible as a result of substantial tariff re- 
ductions and foreign devaluetion. This 
development must be pleasing to our 
State Department, since administration 
leaders have been pleading for increases 
in imports for some time. Recently they 
have even attacked our traditional pol- 
icy of the Government’s buying for our 
representatives abroad diplomatic prod- 
ucts from our own producers. It is get- 
ting so thai a citizen who prefers to buy 


. products made in America is shamed by 


those who prefer to buy abroad, even 
from countries dominated by the Com- 
munists. 

A glaring exaiaple of this has come to 
my attention. I call it to the attention 
of Senators, not because of any sub- 
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stantial injury that is occurring in the 
State of Nebraska but because it indi- 
cates the present policy of the State 
Department. 

The United States produces as fine a 
chinaware as any country. It can pro- 
duce sufficient quantities for our con- 
sumption at a very fair and reasonable 
price. It cannot produce average china- 
ware as cheaply as some countries, where 
wage rates and living standards are one- 
third, one-fifth, or one-eighth those of 
this country. Import duties have been 
reduced, and devaluation has aided the 
foreign producer. Unemployment, the 
cancellation of orders, and a slow- 
ing down of domestic production is 
occurring. 

In the face of this situation it might 
be expected that the domestic chinaware 
industry could hope for some relief from 
the State Department. No such relief 
has been granted, however. On the con- 
trary, the State Department has added 
insult to injury by decreeing that even 
our own embassies abroad shall use Ger- 
man chinaware rather than American 
chinaware. 

I have in my hand articles from repu- 
table publications that reveal this situa- 
tion. They indicate that the purchases 
of German chinaware were made with- 
out even giving American producers an 
opportunity to bid for the business. They 
were negotiated secretly with the favored 
representative of a German manufactur- 
ing firm. The deals that have already 
been made were quite substantial. Over 
$280,000 was the cost of just the first 
batch. 

At this point I desire to read two very 
short articles which appeared in the Re- 
tailing Daily. The first is entitled 
“United States Embassies to Dine from 
German China—State Department Con- 
tracts for Dinnerware Through New York 
Firm.” It was written by John T. Nor- 
man, and reads as follows: 

WASHINGTON, September 26.—Bypassing 
domestic chinaware manufacturers, the State 
Department has completed two contracts— 
and soon will negotiate a third—for the pur- 
chase in Germany of gold-trimmed dinner- 
ware for use in American embassies and con- 
sulates throughout the world, Fairchild News 
Service learned today. 

One contract, dated May 16, 1949, was 
made by the State Department with William 
Graham, identified as president of the Royal 
York China Co., New York City, for the pur- 
chase of 100 sets of dinnerware—service for 
12—for 259,820 German marks. Another con- 
tract, completed August 23 this year, covered 
the following: 

Fifty sets of service for 12, priced at 129,- 
910 German marks. 

Fifteen sets of service for 24, priced at 
68,648.25 German marks. 

Fifteen sets of service for 86, priced at 
124,459 5 Germans marks. 

Reserve stocks, priced at 17,636.38 German 
marks. 

THIRD CONTRACT 

Officials of the State Department’s divi- 
sion handling foreign building operations 
said that the third contract with Mr. Gra- 
ham would be about the same size as the 
August 23 order. At the current official rate 
of exchange, the German west mark still 
is worth 30 cents, although Government fiscal 
experts expect that the west mark will be 
devalued shortly to bring its value into line 
with other European currencies, 
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In each case, it was explained, the con- 
tracts with Mr. Graham specify that pay- 
ment shall be made in west German marks, 
rather than dollars, for the chinaware man- 
ufactured for this Government by the Hut- 
chenreuther China Co. in Germany. 


The second article is headed, “State 
Department turns to foreign supplies 
for dinnerware,” is dated Washington, 
September 29, and reads as follows: 

WASHINGTON, September 29.—The State De- 
partment has turned to foreign suppliers to 
get fancy, gold-trimmed dinnerware for 
United States embassies and consulates 
throughout the world, because blocked cur- 
rencies owned by this Government abroad 
can be used for purchase of everything from 
tableware to real estate, Government officials 
explained today. 

Allen Donaldson, of the State Depart- 
ment’s Foreign Building Operations Divi- 
sion, refused to explain, however, how con- 
tracts were made with one New York busi- 
nessman for large purchases of official State 
Department dinnerware, manufactured by 
the Hutchenreuther China Co, in Germany. 

“The reason why we didn’t advertise this 
thing,” he said, “was because we didn’t want 
commission men to come down here from 
New York.” 

Mr. Donaldson said that further details on 
business arrangements between his office and 
William Graham, of the Royal York China 
Co., New York—under which Mr. Graham 
already has received two contracts to supply 
dinnerware to the State Department and 
soon may get a third contract—will have to 
come from Mr. Graham. 


At first the excuse offered was that 
these 200 sets of chinaware could be pur- 
chased more cheaply abroad. After be- 
ing criticized severely for these purchases, 
however, the State Department made 
some further explanations. “The orders 
were not actually placed because of lower 
prices,” the Department said, “but be- 
cause certain laws permitted them to 
utilize foreign credits.” The letter from 
the Department to a representative of 
the domestic chinaware industry went 
on to say very frankly that the program 
“is being vigorously pursued in the pub- 
lic interest.” Further on, the State De- 
partment letter states that no dollars 
have been expended for this purpose, and 
promises that “when the buildings and 
furnishings program is again on a dollar 
basis the Department will make domestic 
purchases of American materials and 
furnishings.” 

The letter goes on to claim there was 
nothing secret about the foreign deals, 
It seems they just did not tell anyone 
about them. It has been proved to my 
satisfaction that no bids were called for. 
There were no advertisements, and no 
domestic supplier was approached. The 
whole arrangement reached the light only 
as the result of the initiative of an alert 
reporter. 


Mr. President, I wonder what high offi-. 


cials of a foreign government think when, 
at an embassy function, they discover 
that our Government thinks so little of 
our own chinaware that they purchase 
and use chinaware from other countries. 
I wonder what foreign governments 
would think if we suggested to them that 
their embassies use chinaware made in 
this country. It happens that I have 
here an exchange of letters which I 
should like to read, which show very 
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clearly what the British thought when 
such a suggestion was made to them. 
They laughed. Iam reading from a let- 
ter addressed to the British Embassy by 
the executive secretary of the Vitrified 
China Association, Inc., Washington, 
D. C., and the reply thereto. The let- 
ters reads as follows: 

VITRIFIED CHINA ASSOCIATION, INC., 

Washington, D. C., October 31, 1949. 

COMMERCIAL COUNSELOR, 

British Embassy, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Because of the prestige involved, 
it may be possible, in spite of devaluation 
and payment in sterling, to supply fine 
American china for your and possibly other 
British Embassy services at an attractive 
price. I would, therefore, appreciate it if 
you would inform me as to the proper steps 
to be taken to have this proposal considered. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT F. MARTIN, 
Executive Secretary. 


BRITISH EMBASSY, 
Washington, November 8, 1949. 
Mr. ROBERT F, MARTIN, 
Vitrified China Association, Inc., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I have to acknowledge receipt 
of your letter of the 31st of October, and 
would point out that, as the United King- 
dom is itself the manufacturer of some of 
the finest chinaware in the world, we are 
not in the market for china manufactured 
elsewhere; nor do I think that any of the 
other embassies in the British Common- 
wealth would be interested in your proposal, 

Yours very truly, 5 
F. A, DR MOLEYNS. 


This country - our country—has a sur- 
plus of pork products, just as we have a 
surplus of china, The Government is 
buying up the surplus pork in order to 
maintain the price of hogs. Neverthe- 
less, it will not surprise me greatly if the 
State Department follows through and 
we see the day when Polish hams em- 
bellish the German chinaware in our 
embassies all over the world. 


DRAFTS IN THE SENATE CHAMBER 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
would like to call the attention of the 
Architect of the Capitol, the engineers, 
and others involved, to the fact that for 
the last day or two a very disagreeable 
draft has been blowing across this ros- 
trum, which has given everyone at the 
desk a cold. The Chair hopes that some 
steps will be taken to remedy the situa- 
tion. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. LUCAS. I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of executive 
business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business, 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States submitting the nomi- 
nation of John M. Cabot, of Massa- 
chusetts, a Foreign Service officer of the 
class of career minister, to be Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary to Finland, which was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
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| The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no reports of committees, the clerk will 
proceed to state the nominations on the 
Executive Calendar, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of John F. Floberg to be Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 
Without objection, the President will be 
notified forthwith. 

Mr. LUCAS. The nomination of Ad- 
miral Forrest P. Sherman will go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That com- 
pletes the calendar. 


RECESS 


Mr. LUCAS. As in legislative session, 
I move that the Senate stand in recess 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 40 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Friday, 
January 20, 1950, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate January 19 (legislative day of 
January 4), 1950: 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

John M. Cabot, of Massachusetts, a For- 
eign Service officer of the class of career min- 
ister, to be Envoy Extraordinary and Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Finland. 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive nomination confirmed by the 
Senate January 19 (legislative day of 
January 4), 1950: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy 


John F. Floberg to be Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuurspay, January 19, 1950 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. Father John J. Keahane, St. John 
the Evangelist Roman Catholic Church, 
Cambridge, Mass., offered the following 
prayer: 


In the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost. 

O Almighty and Eternal God from 
whom all blessings flow, we ask Thee to 
bless this country of ours—at present 
the hope of freedom-loving people 
throughout the world—that it may be 
faithful to its trust. 

We ask Thee to bless the President 
of these United States in his unparalleled 
task of guiding the destinies of our be- 
loved country in these difficult times. 

We ask Thee to endow the Congress 
with wisdom and understanding so they 
ean frame and enact laws for the pros- 
perity and peace of our people. 

We ask Thee to assist the Speaker and 
Members of this House and direct their 
deliberations according to Thy holy will 
through Christ our Lord. 
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For these ends we will say the Lord’s 
Prayer: 


Our Father, who art in heaven, hal- 
lowed be Thy name. Thy kingdom come, 
Thy will be done, on earth as it is in 
heaven. Give us this day our daily 
bread, and forgive us our trespasses as 
we forgive those who trespass against 
us, and lead us not into temptation, but 
deliver us from evil. 


Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
McDaniel, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a bill of the House 
of the following title: 

H. R. 2023. An act to regulate oleomar- 


garine, to repeal certain taxes relating to 
oleomargarine, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. Grorce, Mr. CONNALLY, Mr. BYRD, 
Mr. Miturkry, and Mr. Tarr to be the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Vice President has appointed Mr, JOHN- 
ston of South Carolina and Mr. LANGER 
members of the Joint Select Committee 
on the part of the Senate, as provided 
for in the act of August 5, 1939, entitled 
“An act to provide for the disposition of 
certain records of the United States Gov- 
ernment,” for the disposition of execu- 
tive papers referred to in the report of 
the Archivist of the United States num- 
bered 50-13. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. PATMAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House on Tues- 
day next for 30 minutes, at the con- 
clusion of the legislative program of the 
day and following any special orders 
heretofore entered. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RANKIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a statement made 
by Hon. George N. Craig, national com- 
mander of the American Legion, before 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in three instances and include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. KLEIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in four instances and include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr, EBERHARTER asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp in two instances and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a newspaper edi- 
torial. 
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WHEN WILL THERE BE PEACE? 


Mrs. BOSONE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BOSONE. Mr. Speaker, since the 
last bullet was fired in Europe and since 
the last prisoner of War was released in 
the Pacific the imponderable hanging 
over all of us has been, “When will there 
be peace?” 

Believe me, nothing is going to matter 
much until the minds of men are quieted 
on the fear of combat. We may speak 
of building the greatest projects on 
earth, of creating the greatest mass pro- 
duction, educating the greatest number 
of people, protecting the health of the 
millions, procuring financial security, 
but nothing is going to matter unless 
there is peace on this earth. The next 
war, if it comes, will prove not who is 
right, but who is left. 

Underlying all that we do in Congress 
is the thought of “When will we have 
peace?” 

The United Nations, I believe, has done 
a magnificent job, and its work has not 
been in vain. Hundreds of groups have 
been stimulated to further their work in 
organizing for world good will. But time 
moves on rapidly, and fear becomes so 
huge and powerful that its grotesqueness 
chokes our prospects for a joyous, pros- 
perous, and happy world. 

Any move in the direction of peace is 
worth trying. When Iread inthe Wash- 
ington Evening Star on January 9 the 
article by Mr. Thomas L. Stokes—and I 
always read Thomas L. Stokes, for I think 
he is one of the finest and most humane 
columnists in America—I was particu- 
larly impressed with his reference to Mr. 
Irving Pflaum, foreign editor of the Chi- 
cago Sun-Times, who has made the sug- 
gestion that the people of the United 
States present to the people of Russia a 
statue of peace and brotherhood to be 
paid for by popular subscription by our 
people. His thought is much the same 
as that which inspired the people of 
France to give to the United States that 
glorious Goddess of Liberty which stands 
in New York Harbor. 

The little people of Russia—the little 
people of the world, I am convinced, are 
not interested in war. They have suf- 
fered too much; they are tired. I feel 
sure that the little people of Russia 
would appreciate a gift from the little 
people of America. Atleast Mr. Pflaum’s 
idea is well worth trying. 

I should like to expand upon Mr. 
Pflaum's idea. Ihave long since believed 
that the women of the world should de- 
clare a strike on war. It is about time 
they did something about it. Women 
everywhere feel the same about war— 
regardless of the type of government 
under which they live or the language 
they speak. Any woman who has ever 
borne a child will fight in every way she 
can to keep war from coming to her 
country and perhaps taking her child 
from her. No woman, anywhere, wants 
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to see her son, or her husband, or her 
father, or her daughter sent into battle. 

I am wondering, therefore, if the 
women who live in America—this great 
country where women are free to ex- 
press their opinions in their own way— 
should not pick up Mr. Pflaum’s idea and 
give a statue of peace and brotherhood 
to the women of Russia. I feel sure that 
our women’s organizations in America 
would spearhead the movement and 
stimulate women of this country to offer 
such a statue of peace to the Russian 
women. Surely the Government of the 
Soviet Union would not refuse to allow 
the entry and acceptance of such a gift. 

I believe this gesture of good will and 
desire for peace would be very tangible 
evidence, not only to the women of Rus- 
sia, but to women all over the world, of 
the sincerity and earnest desire of the 
American people to seek peace among 
nations. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CARNAHAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial. 

Mr. KEOGH (at the request of Mr. 
CLEMENTE) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude a magazine article. 


PEANUTS AND THE ACREAGE ALLOTMENT 
PLAN 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been reported from the Agricultural 
Committee of the House an amendment 
to the existing law dealing with the 1950 
cotton acreage. I shall not discuss this, 
but the difficulty that is being experi- 
enced by those who have been allocated 
acreage is due to the fact that the State 
committee and the county commit- 
tee in the majority of cases failed to carry 
out the law, the directives, or regulations 
issued by the Department of Agriculture 
as to the allocation of acreage, that is, to 
reserve 10 percent for State adjustments 
and 15 percent for county or farm ad- 
justments, or vice versa. The additional 
acreage that is proposed in the amend- 
ment will only be that much more addi- 
tional cotton for the Government to pur- 
chase. The subject I desire to bring be- 
fore the House is the amendment dealing 
with peanuts. It is a fact that the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation purchased in 
1948, 85 percent of runner-type peanuts 
grown, and yet, in this additional 
amendment it provides for the growing 
of additional runner-type peanuts which 
will mean that the Commodity Credit 
Corporation will have to purchase more 
of this type peanut. In addition to this, 
I am informed that in the Spanish-type 
area farmers are diverting from Spanish 
to runner-type which will further con- 
fuse this situation, whereas in the Vir- 
ginia-type area there is today not a suffi- 
cient amount of this type peanut pro- 
duced t- meet the great market demand, 
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and the cost to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation in handling this type peanut 
program has been negligible. Therefore, 
instead of reporting out this amendment, 
the entire peanut program should be re- 
vised so as to divide the peanut-produc- 
ing areas into types similar to the to- 
bacco program; that is, there should be 
the Virginia-type area, the runner-type 
area, and the Spanish-type area. In the 
light of the facts above, it is my present 
intention to oppose the resolution pre- 
sented to the House from the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture for further increasing 
the production of cotton and peanuts in 
the face of a great surplus in the market 
today in both crops. I am interested in 
saving the entire farm program—not de- 
stroying it through patchwork. 


UNITED STATES CRIMINAL CODE 


Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
‘Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday, I introduced a bill (H. R. 
6848) to authorize the judges of the Fed- 
eral courts to use their discretion in 
imposing either a fine or imprisonment, 
or both, for certain offenses. 

For 10 years or more, at nearly every 
conference of United States attorneys, 
composed of men who represent the 
great law-enforcement branch of the 
Federal Government, a resolution was 
adopted urging the repeal of the manda- 
tory provisions of the internal revenue 
statutes pertaining to the manufactur- 
ing of illicit liquor and empowering the 
judges of the Federal courts to use their 
discretion in imposing fines or imprison- 
ment in such cases. The amendments 
proposed in nowise change the maxi- 
mum penalties heretofore provided in 
such cases. 

The exercise of such discretion by the 
courts is a recognized judicial function 
and existing statutes which assume to 
curtail it by requiring the court to im- 
pose both a fine and imprisonment 
should be amended. 

During my years of service as United 
States attorney for the eastern district 
of Tennessee, I prosecuted many cases 
for illicit distilling and similar offenses. 
In each case, where the defendant was 
found guilty, the court was obliged by 
the terms of the law to impose both a 
fine and imprisonment. Almost with- 
out exception, the defendant was finan- 
cially unable to pay the fine imposed 
with the result that millions of dollars 
of fines were uncollected and uncollecti- 
ble. If the court in those cases had been 
authorized to exercise its proper dis- 
cretion it would not have imposed such 
fines. 

In 1946 when Congress enacted the 
revision of the Criminal Code, it abolished 
the requirement for mandatory fines 
and imprisonment in scores of cases and 
substituted the generally accepted lan- 
guage permitting the court to impose 
either-a fine or imprisonment, or both. 
The few provisions relating to liquor of- 
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fenses which still require both fine and 
imprisonment were not incorporated in 
the Criminal Code and consequently were 
not amended by the act revising that 
code. 

The Committee on the Judiciary of 
the House of Representatives in its re- 
port on the revision—House Report 304, 
Eightieth Congress—in commenting 
upon the change in punishment provi- 
sions, stated that “legislative attempts to 
control the discretion of the sentencing 
judge are contrary to the opinions of 
experienced criminologists and crimi- 
nal-law experts, They are calculated to 
work manifest injustice in many cases.” 

In the light of that statement, my bill 
also eliminated minimum punishments 
in these cases. The court could, by ex- 
ercising the power it has to suspend sen- 
tence, avoid the imposition of any fine 
or imprisonment at all, and should have 
the authority to impose fines or im- 
prisonments to a limited extent. As a 
matter of fact, the elimination of the 
minimum will enable the court to im- 
pose a just penalty where otherwise it 
would have suspended the imposition of 
any penalty. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge prompt action 
upon my bill, H. R. 6848, so that the in- 
tention of the Congress in this matter 
will be extended to those few instances 
where the courts are still hampered by 
being required to impose both a fine and 
imprisonment, 


GEN. ROBERT E. LEE 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, this 
being the birthday of Gen. Robert E. 
Lee and in view of the increasingly high 
esteem for this outstanding Christian 
military and educational leader, it is fit- 
ting that we should call attention to 
the occasion. 

It was my privilege last night to speak 
before the Sidney Lanier Chapter of 
the United Daughters of the Confeder- 
acy at Confederate Memorial Hall here 
in the city of Washington, on the lives 
and characters of Gen. Robert E. Lee, 
Gen. Thomas J. Jackson, and Commo- 
dore Matthew Fontaine Maury, all of 
whose birthdays fall within the week. 

I ask leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recor and include 
therein a copy of my address, 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
is is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


THE BUDGET OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I arise to 
make a suggestion concerning the budget 
of the United States. I believe if this 
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suggestion were carried out, it would 
please a great many people back home. 

Our present tax structure will bring 
in a little more than $37,000,000,000 this 
year, it is estimated. 

Why not, then, give Harry Truman 
twice the spending money that was given 
Franklin Roosevelt in any peacetime 
year? This would require $22,000,000,- 
000. 

The remaining fifteen billions could 
be divided—seven and one-half billions 
applied on the national debt and seven 
and one-half billions to reduce taxes. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WOODRUFF asked and was giv- 
en permission to extend his remarks in 
the Recor in two instances; in one to in- 
clude an article, and in the other a 
newspaper article. 

Mr. JAMES asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a newspaper item. 

Mr. LEFEVRE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial. 

Mr. LICHTENWALTER asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp and in- 
clude an editorial. 

Mr. BOGGS of Delaware asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous material. 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD in 
- two instances and to include newspaper 
articles. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. MASON asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House on Mon- 
day next, after the disposition of the 
regular business of the day and any spe- 
cial orders heretofore entered, for 5 min- 
utes, on the subject John L. Lewis versus 
Samuel Gompers. 

Mr, ANGELL asked and was given per- 
mission to address the house today for 15 
minutes at the conclusion of the legis- 
lative business and any other special or- 
ders heretofore entered. 


STATE SEALS 


Mrs. BOLTON of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BOLTON of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
we have had a great deal of discussion 
about the beautiful old traditional glass 
seals that many of us understood were 
to be put where these almost invisible 
and rather indistinguishable seals have 
been placed by the Architect of the 
Capitol. 

It happens that in London there is 
being built a chapel, a memorial to the 
American men who died in England for 
the freedom of the world. This chapel 
is to be reached from St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral through beautiful wrought-iron 
gates overshadowed by several stained- 
glass windows. The reports that come 
to me advised that the suggestion has 
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been made to make these windows out 
of the seals of the States. 

The British are a people who have a 
deep regard for tradition; they know its 
value. It has occurred to me that we 
might well find out whether the beauti- 
ful old seals under which the laws of 
this great country have been drafted for 
some 90 years, which have been rejected 
by those responsible for the changes in 
this Chamber, might be acceptable to 
those who are building this memorial 
chapel. Should this be the case—and no 
other suggestion for a suitable use of 
these traditional bits of American glass 
be forthcoming—I feel sure that we can 
feel certain of the respect and care that 
will be given these rejected seals on into 
the dim future. 


REPEAL OF EXCISE TAXES 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, cameras and films are not lux- 
ury items in my home city of Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., the home of 8,000 Ansco work- 
ers who make film and cameras. The 
Ansco plant is one of the largest of its 
kind in the world. From time to time 
they have called upon me to urge the 
Congress to remove excise taxes once and 
for all. Iam carrying out their demand 
here today and express the hope that 
this House will be given the opportunity 
to vote down excise taxes so that the 
workers in the Ansco plant in Bingham- 
ton will have the chance to make a live- 
lihood and continue with their jobs. 
Their jobs are being threatened because 
production is down. 

Personally, I do not look upon cameras 
and photographic equipment as luxuries. 
They are simply a part of the advanced 
American standard of living. They 
should be within the reach of the pocket- 
book of every American. The 25-percent 
addition to these prices, which is the 
excise tax, is exorbitant and unneces- 
sary. The public has the right to enjoy 
these films and cameras at a reasonable 
cost, and I think the tremendous excise 
tax upon them is outrageous and should 
be taken off. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 


THE POWER OF THE RULES COMMITTEE 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks and in- 
clude a letter from one of my colleagues, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, a letter from a colleague reads 
as follows: 

January 17, 1950. 

Dear CoLLEAGUE: There is pending before 
the House at this time an issue of transcend- 
ent importance to the American people: 
Shall a majority of the House of Representa- 
tives retain control of the legislative processes 
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or shall this control be returned to a small 
group of willful men in the Committee on 
Rules? 

The move by the Committee on Rules to 
seize anew its former arbitrary power to 
block legislation favorably reported by other 
standing committees of the House is a grave 
threat to representative government. 

The issue is far more important than any 
measure against which the rules change is 
purportedly directed. Regardless of party, 
can any Member who really believes in de- 
mocracy deny to a majority of the House the 
right even to decide whether a given bill shall 
be taken up for debate? 

To abolish the 21-day discharge rule can 
only result in deterioration of legislative 
processes that, as a matter of fact, need 
strengthening. This is not a partisan issue. 
The rules of the House affect all parties. 
When the 21-day rule was adopted, earnest 
cooperation by Members of both parties re- 
sulted in the final action that was hailed 
throughout the press of this land as a major 
achievement in good government, 

A vote on this important issue is probable 
before the week end. I appeal to you to come 
forth and confirm the faith of the people in 
the Congress. 

Sincerely, | 
HERMAN P. EsERHARTER, 
Chairman, Injormal Rules Rejorm 
Committee. 


I wish to call attention to one para- 
graph. Let me read: 

Regardless of party, can any Member who 
really believes in democracy deny to a major- 
ity of the House the right even to decide 
whether a given bill shall be taken up for 
debate? 


It is my hope that if and when the 
distinguished gentleman ascends the 
bench, becomes a Federal judge, that he 
go a little deeper in his research to as- 
certain the facts and then be a little 
more accurate in the conclusions which 
he expresses from the bench than he is 
in this letter. Anyone who ever paid 
any attention to the House rules and pro- 
cedure knows that the House has never 
been gagged as to legislation which it 
wished to consider. 

Whenever 218, a majority of the Mem- 
bers, want to vote on a bill, they have the 
power to bring it to the floor. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RODINO asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recor in two separate instances and in 
each to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. PATTEN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 


THE POWER OF THE RULES COMMITTEE 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to reply to the statement just made by 
my friend the gentleman from Michigan, 

On January 3, 1949, this Congress, by 
an overwhelming vote of 275 to 143, voted 
for a rule which would permit legislation 
to come from any committee whose 
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if 

chairman desired to stand on the floor 
after a certain period of time and ask 
that the legislation be considered by 435 
Members of the House. In the last anal- 
ysis, each Member of Congress owes his 
responsibility to the people in his dis- 
trict and the Nation to show where he 
stands on controversial legislation. So 
far as I am concerned, I am not willing 
to go back to the Dark Ages when six 
men on the Rules Committee could de- 
cide arbitrarily on the merits of legisla- 
tion. I believe that it is an individual 
responsibility for every Member of Con- 
gress to decide whether a piece of legis- 
lation has merit or does not have merit, 
and I, as one Member, do not need six 
men to sit as a superjury and exercise 
judicial opinion as to whether I shall be 
allowed to vote upon any piece of legis- 
lation. I say that any man who does 
not have the guts to decide for himself 
on controversial measures needs a wet 
nurse in place of six men on the Rules 
Committee to help him out. 

I understand that a motion to adjourn 
will be made just before consideration 
of the Cox resolution, House Resolution 
133, which is to be considered Friday. 
In my opinion, any attempt to postpone 
consideration of this measure is dilatory 
and without justification. 

The Member who votes to adjourn on 
Friday puts himself on record as being 
unwilling. to vote on probably the most 
important matter which will face the 
Eighty-first Congress. 

Unless the Cox resolution is defeated, 
every piece of legislation passed by the 
House, which is now pending in the Sen- 
ate or in conference, is jeopardized by 
the possibility of possible adverse action 
of the Rules Committee through block- 
ing the report of conference reports to 
the House. Please note that I said pos- 
sible adverse action.” 

Future legislation such as the National 
Science Foundation bill, legislation for 
middle-income housing, hospital and 
medical scholarship aid, as well as other 
progressive legislation, may be denied 
legislative consideration. 

The failure to defeat the Cox resolu- 
tion will be regarded as a key vote to kill 
every progressive measure to which the 
Democratic Party is pledged. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BIEMILLER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a speech he made 
before the Junior Bar Association of Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

PROPOSED CHANGE IN RULES OF THE 
HOUSE 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks and include certain telegrams. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, there 
are strange rumors afloat that our Re- 
publican colleagues have succumbed to 
the wiles of the gentleman from New 
| York [Mr. Marcantonio], and, following 
his leadership, are going to attempt to 
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adjourn the House when it convenes to- 
morrow. 

I think these gentlemen might be in- 
terested to know that I have just re- 
ceived a telegram from the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People urging that the House meet 
tomorrow, stay in session and vote down 
the proposed change in the rules tomor- 
row and not do any monkeying around 
with further parliamentary procedure, 

The telegram reads: 

Hon. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER, 
House Office Building: 

We urge that the House remain in cession 
on Friday, January 20 and vote down the 
Rules Committee’s proposal to change the 
21-day rule. 

Roy WILKINS, 
Acting Secretary, National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of 
Colored People. 


The duration of this strange affair be- 
tween the Republicans and Mr. MARCAN- 
TONIO is unpredictable, but its existence 
cannot be doubted. 

How else account for his strange in- 
sistence that we adjourn Friday without 
whipping the attempt to rescind the 21- 
day rule? The Republicans are in favor 
of this device, but are squirming on the 
hook as the result of a wire each of the 
minority Members received from the 
NAACP this morning which read in 
part—and I quote: 

The entire civil-rights program is endan- 
gered by the proposal of the Rules Committee 
to abandon the present 21-day rule. We 
urge you to be present at all sessions to vote 
against this dangerous backward step. 


Remember the same group has spe- 
cifically stated it wants the vote on this 
motion to come tomorrow on the single 
and clearcut issue of the rule. 

If the gentleman from New York 
thinks he can get the whole Republican 
Party off the hook, he will find himself 
sadly mistaken. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
this week will go down in the history of 
the Congress as the week of rank hypoc- 
risy. If the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. BIEMILLER] who has been protest- 
ing so vociferously his love for FEPC 
wanted the FEPC bill enacted, his first 
obligation would be to see to it that the 
resolution which makes it impossible to 
bring up FEPC on Monday would not 
come up tomorrow, so that on Monday 
next we could vote on FEPC. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin IMr. 
BIEMILLER] has been here long enough 
to know that if the resolution comes up 
tomorrow and if it is adopted we will 
not have a chance to vote on FEPC on 
Monday next. Why take the risk? He 
loves FEPC when he does not have a 
chance to vote on it; when he has a 
chance to vote on it that love fades far, 
far away. > 

He may as well face it. Despite his 
glib taik, the people will know that his 
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vote against adjournment tomorrow will 
be a vote against FEC. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Marcan- 
TONIO] is proceeding on an altogether 
wrong premise. This resolution to amend 
the rules of the House, in my opinion, 
will not prevail. I have always been a 
supporter of FEPC, I am also, and have 
been, a supporter of President Truman’s 
program. I want Mr. Truman’s program, 
including the FEPC, to win. That is the 
reason I want this resolution to amend 
the rules defeated on Friday. I want it 
out of the way. The gentleman is also 
proceeding in his interpretation of the 
rules on a wrong premise. I can tell him 
I have that on competent authority. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. It is interesting 
to note the relationship on adjournment 
Friday between the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Marcantonio] and the 
Republican leadership. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
understand the suggestion was first 
made by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Marcantonio] to offer a motion to 
adjourn tomorrow, and I understand 
also the minority leader, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Martin] has 
accepted that suggestion from him. So 
they are working together. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. If the gentle- 
man really wants FEPC, why take a 
chance on bringing up this resolution 
tomorrow, which may kill FEPC? He 
cannot get away from that. He can 


cover it with all the baloney about the 


Republicans he wants to, but he cannot 
escape the fact that bringing up this 
resolution tomorrow endangers FEC. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. If the gentle- 
man wants to sacrifice votes so that the 
Truman Fair Deal program will be 
defeated, that is up to him. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. That is what 
the Democratic leadership is doing when 
it calls up the resolution tomorrow. It 
is just double talking. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RANKIN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an address he will 
deliver today to the Daughters of the 
Confederacy in Constitution Hall. 


KOREAN AID ACT OF 1949 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 368 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 
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The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5330) to promote world 
peace and the general welfare, national in- 
terest, and foreign policy of the United States 
by providing aid to the Republic of Korea. 
That after general debate, which shall be 
confined to the bill and continue not to 
exceed 1 hour, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the 5-minute rule. At the con- 
clusion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted and 
the previous question shall be considered 
as ordered on the bill and amendments 
thereto to final passage without intervening 
motion except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, this rule 
makes in order the Korean aid bill, 
known as H. R. 5330, reported by the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. It has 
the approval of the President and the 
Secretary of State. i 

The Committee on Rules has heard 
the considered evidence of gentlemen 
who have spent 2 and 3 years in that new 
Republic. They are of the opinion, and 
firmly believe, that this legislation is 
absolutely necessary to aid Korea, and 
that without this aid it would be im- 
possible to bring about the conditions 
and improvements they are seeking in 
the interests of the people of that coun- 
try. Of course, it calls for an author- 
ization of $150,000,000, but, Mr. Speaker, 
we already have expended in aid to 
Korea about $360,000,000. Unless this 
bill is passed, I fear that the $360,000,- 
000 that has been heretofore expended 
will be lost. Of course, there are some 
who believe that the appropriation of 
$150,000,000 provided for in this bill may 
also be lost because of the danger that 
Russia inay step in and take over. But, 
I have it on very good authority from 
people who know, who are informed, and 
who have made a thorough investigation, 
tat there is no such danger. So, there- 
fore, the argument that this might be 
lost, is not well founded and not sup- 
ported by real facts. 

Personally, I am for economy and Iam 
willing to reduce appropriations every- 
where possible or feasible. Our friends 
on the other side advocate economy, but 
unfortunately every time they have a 
chance to vote for increased appropria- 
tions, they do so. Therefore in this in- 
stance the charge that the authorization 
of 8150,000, 000 should not prevail or 
should not be granted, on the theory that 
we should reduce the deficit, is not well 
founded. We have appropriated billions 
and billions of dollars for countries no- 
where near as deserving as Korea, and 
I do not know of any better investment 
we have ever made than by granting this 
rule. Therefore, after hearing the evi- 
dence of those who know, the Committee 
on Rules reported this rule, and I am 
going to esk for its adoption making in 


. freedom against 
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order the bill providing that much- 
needed relief. 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs has 
filed a very comprehensive report on this 
measure, tracing the genesis of the pres- 
ent situation from its early beginnings, 
through the period of liberation of the 
Korean people from Japanese control 
and domination, and the development 
of the impasse with Soviet Russia re- 
garding the political future of Korea. It 
has developed, in this report, the vari- 
ous stages by which the United States 
now finds itself with an obligation to 
the Korean people and the Republic of 
Korea—the direct obligation upon which 
this bill is passed. 

In the very short period of time since 
the Republic of Korea was established, 
democratic elections have been held and 
a government of, by, and for the people 
has been established. 

Bolstered by the love of freedom and 
independence that has kept it a liberty- 
seeking nation under 40 years of Japa- 
nese rule—retaining this same spirit of 
determination for self-rule during 3 
years of division and occupation follow- 


ing the end of hostilities in the Far East, ` 


the people of Korea have not faltered 
during the difficult first year or more of 
the republic. They have met the chal- 
lenge of establishing a new government 
of their own. They have woven together 
the traditions of their 4,000 years of his- 
tory with modern democratic theory into 
a solid pattern of successful government. 
This has all been accomplished in the 
face of a threat as great as that faced by 
any nation on the face of the globe— 
the Communist threat and operation in 
the northern section of that land. 

Through American military coopera- 
tion in the defense program and the eco- 
nomic support granted through ECA, 
Korea has been enabled to establish it- 
self as a free nation and to make the full- 
est possible contribution in the global 
struggle to safeguard democratic free- 
dom against the aggressive drive of to- 
talitarian communism. Korea has con- 
stantly reiterated its intention to stand 
shoulder to shoulder with the friends of 
every totalitarian 
threat. 

The present bill presents the first full 
effort by Congress to place in the form 
of legislation a definite policy toward 
Korea. All other assistance to Korea has 
been in the form of appropriations re- 
quested by the President. The policy es- 
tablished by this legislation carries out 
the principles of the Charter of the 
United Nations as part of United States 
foreign policy. 

There is also an indirect relation to the 
security of the United States in this Ko- 
rean program. If Korea falls, the Com- 
munists are just that much closer to 
Japan. For us to withdraw from Korea 
today, as far as this assistance is con- 
cerned, without giving these people who 
have placed their entire trust in us for 
survival, is just not an honorable Ameri- 
can action to expect. We owe it as much 
to the indomitable Korean people, as we 
do to our friends across the Atlantic, to 
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give them all the financial, moral, and 
military support we can, if not more so. 

Mr. Speaker, for the information of 
the House, I submit herewith a detailed 
estimate by projects of the proposed pro- 
gram of assistance under this bill for 
fiscal year 1950 as follows: 


Total cost 
F estimate 
Vegetable ol $160, 000 
A ——————— eee 630, 000 
S c 780, 000 
Fertilizer and agricultural sup- 
plies: 
NORTON aa 24, 640, 000 
Gross. s0nnage s.a ae eee 
Superphosphates 5, 090, 000 
Insecticides and fungicides.. 600, 000 
FOR eee 30, 330, 000 
Petroleum produets 9, 870, 000 
Coking coal 300, 000 
Medical supplies 550, 000 
Raw and semifinished materials: 
dort 9, 389, 000 
T 412, 000 
I Lee 3, 587, 600 
Hides and skins 499, 000 
Textiles (marine) 770, 000 
r 7, 380, 000 
Wood: pulp. ~~ cee 590, 000 
Special petroleum products.. 476, 000 
Construction materials 409, 000 
Iron and steel 1, 780, 000 
„ 52-7 eee 83, 000 
Nonferrous metals 270, 000 
Crude rubber 1, 371, 000 
Ys CE pe ae 27, 016, 000 
Equipment and supplies: 
Iron and steel products 2, 128, 000 
Electrical apparatus 526, 000 
Mining equipment 989, 000 
Marine equipment £96, 000 
. VES ESR 4, 539, 000 
Items in specific recovery proj- 
ects: 
Roads and bridges 2, 228, 000 
Irrigation and reclamation... 1, 950, 000 
Salt production 210, 000 
Electric power 5, 733, 000 
Signals and communications. 1, 400, 000 
Coal and other mining 2, 804, 000 
Silk manufacture 400, 000 
Railroad building 3, 010, 000 
Pig-iron plant 300, 000 
Coal cargo vessels........._. 3, 000, 000 
Fishing vessels 6, 080, 000 
Processing of coal 775, 000 
Cement plant 3, 950, 000 
ENT DOR 31, 840, 840 
Surveys and contracts: 
Operation of 2 power barges 700, 000 
Marine repair base 150, 000 
Coastwise shipping 715, 000 
T 650, 000 
OCs? oe ee 2, 215, 000 
Technical assistance: 
Training Koreans in United 
OR orp asians nate 272, 000 
Technical training in Korea.. 400, 000 
Supplies and equipment 1, 100, 000 
Mission advisory staff. 2, 174, 000 
0 3, 946, GOO 


1950 
Total cost 
Ocean freight: estimate 
FOGG duet $1, 265, 000 
Fertilizer and supplies 15, 938, 000 
Petroleum products 4, 444, 000 


Coking ao — 455, 000 
Medical supplies 
Raw and semifinished mate- 


Equipment and supplies 385, 000 
Recovery projects 1, 649, 000 
Technical assistance 80, 000 
Relief packages 125, 000 


Army 1949 procurement 5, 800, 000 


POCA Ros oo reins 
Kimpo Airport 730, 000 
Administration 1. 280, 400 
Grand total 150, 000, 000 


Mr. HERTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the 
minority leader, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. MARTIN]. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, a short time ago a Member of 
the House made the statement that one 
of the colored organizations is opposed 
to the adjournment of the House to- 
morrow before taking up the resolution 
to amend the rules. Since that time I 
have had a message conveyed to me to 
the effect that the National Negro Coun- 
cil supports adjournment and urges its 
friends to vote for adjournment to- 
morrow. 

M. HERTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may desire. 

Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of the rule 
on this bill, but I have very serious 
doubts with regard to the bill itself. It 
is a bill that brings up some extremely 
important considerations dealing with 
the foreign policy of the United States. 

Testimony will be given here at a 
later date to the effect that Korea is 
militarily untenable, that under none of 
our defense plans as such could we con- 
sider trying to hold Korea in the event 
of aggressive action north of the thirty- 
eighth parallel by either Communist- 
trained Korean troops or by Russian 
troops. 

On the other hand, Mr. Speaker, 
Korea is an independent republic. It 
became an independent republic as a re- 
sult of our military action and as a re- 
sult of the United Nations recognition of 
it as a newly created independent re- 
public, an independence which it had 
not had for a long period of time since 
it had been under Japanese domination. 

That republic is today struggling in 
the southern half of what constituted the 
old territory of Korea to maintain itself 
from an economic point of view in the 
face of a very serious and difficult eco- 
nomic situation. We have spent nearly 
half a billion dollars in military occupa- 
tion costs in that country. We have 
already spent some $60,000,000 since the 
independent republic was established in 
trying to give it economic aid so that it 
can stand on its own feet. 


The main objection that I have to the - 


bill that will be before us is to its state- 
ment of purpose at the outset, which 
commits us to what in effect is a long- 
range aid-to-Korea program. In the 
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uncertain Far East today, I think it 
would be a great mistake for us to make 
a commitment of that kind. On the 
other hand, we are faced by this 
situation. 

If we withdraw aid from Korea, no 
witness can possibly testify that there 
will not be economic chaos in a compar- 
atively short time and that then the 
standard technique which Russian com- 
munism has used everywhere is sure to 
step in, namely to develop in that chaos 
a strong Communist cell which would 
begin a revolution which would get its 
support from the Communist Koreans 
north of the 38th parallel and eventu- 
ally from the Soviet Government. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERTER. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. As a matter of fact, 
is it not true that the United States now 
owes more money than all the rest of the 
countries of the world put together? 
Is that your understanding? 

Mr. HERTER. I would assume so. 

Mr. RANKIN. You talk about chaos 
in Korea. If we keep pouring the money 
of the American taxpayers down the rat- 
holes of Europe, Asia, Israel, Africa, and 
Japan, how long will it be before we will 
be in economic chaos? 

Mr. HERTER. I do not agree with 
the gentleman’s statement with regard 
to rate-holes. I think we have a secu- 
rity interest of the first order in trying 
to maintain the free peoples of this 
world. We are not strong enough mili- 
tarily or financially or in any other way 
to live in a world which iş completely 
dominated by the Communists on every 
side of us. : 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERTER. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Korea is a 
small country among the vast population 
of China, is it not? 

Mr. HERTER. It is. The area that 
we are talking about, I think, embraces 
about 21,000,000 people. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. If Korea were 
armed according to our standards, as we 
are today, could it maintain its inde- 
pendence against an onslaught from the 
rest of China and Russia? 

Mr.HERTER. I would think probably 
not. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERTER. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. Did I understand the 
gentleman to say that since the establish- 
ment of the Republic of Korea we have 
spent $60,000,000 there? 

Mr. HERTER. We have done that 
through appropriations in one form or 
another, but without any formal author- 
ization. The Congress, as I understand 
it, has never made any commitment of 
any kind by legislation for continuing 
Korean aid. 

Mr. KEATING. Unless I am in error, 
the total expenditures set forth on page 
26 of the report, which have been made 
in Korea to date, are $385,000,000. 

Mr. HERTER. Those figures include 
the military occupation costs before the 
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Independent Republic of Korea was set 
up, while we were the occupation 
authority. 

Mr. KEATING. Isee. The $60,000,- 
000 you speak of is only a portion of 
that $385,000,000? 

Mr. HERTER. The $60,000,000 is what 
has been spent since the independence 
of the Republic was proclaimed and 
recognized by the world. 

Mr. KEATING. Is that in addition 
to the $385,000,000 to which I have 
referred? 

Mr. HERTER. That is in addition. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERTER. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Is it not a fact 
that the United States Government now 
owes more than the total assessed valua- 
tion of all the property west of the 
Mississippi River? 

Mr. HERTER. I am not sure of the 
figure. The gentleman is undoubtedly 
correct. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois, It is very close 
to it, if not exactly that. Is it not a fact 
that during the past 2 years the Federal 
Government collected more in taxes than 
at any time in the history of the Gov- 
ernment, and we still went into the red? 

saa HERTER. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Is it not a fact 
that if we give these $130,000,000 to 
Korea we will have to borrow the money, 
or else raise the national debt? 

Mr. HERTER. It will certainly in- 
crease the deficit. There is no question 
about that. I think that is a very im- 
portant consideration. I had hoped 
that this Korean matter could be cared 
for on a different basis from that which 
is provided for in this bill. Actually, 
you will hear testimony to the effect that 
this bill makes an authorization, or will, 
after an amendment offered by the 
committee, for only $60,000,000 addi.. 
tional. However, the statement of in- 
tent, at the beginning of the bill, will 
make for a moral commitment which 
would certainly carry over a very much 
longer period of time. 

However, Mr. Speaker, as this is a mat- 
ter of real major policy in connection 
with our over-all world policy, I feel the 
rule should be adopted and that both 
sides ought to have a full opportunity 
to be heard. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERTER. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. I would like to call the 
gentleman's attention to the fact that 
we are trying to get funds to build some 
veterans’ hospitals which are very neces- 
sary. We are told that the opposition 
is opposing it on the ground of economy. 
Yet here they come along and propose to 
give out of the taxpayers’ money, out of 
the pockets of many of these disabled 
veterans themselves, not only $150,000,- 
000 provided in this bill, but probably 
it will run to half a billion before it is 
through. I cannot see the consistency. 

Mr. HERTER. I think the gentleman 
is correct in his statement. On the 
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other hand, I think we have a major 
problem that comes ahead of any other 
problem, and that is the problem of our 
own security. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield for one fur- 
ther question? 

Mr. HERTER. I yield. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Has it come 
to the gentleman’s attention that many, 
many Members on both sides of the aisle 
went back to their districts this last sum- 
mer and got up and told how they were 
for economy; that we were spending too 
much, and that we could not continue to 
do what we were doing. Is that not 
true? 

Mr. HERTER. Iam very sure of that. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Today some 
of those people who have been talking 
economy will have a chance to vote, and 
we will see whether they will back up the 
promises they made to the people back 
home. 

Mr. HERTER. Mr. Speaker, I reserve 
the remainder of my time. 

Mr. SABATH. Does the gentleman 
from Massachusetts desire to use any 
additional time? 

Mr. HERTER. I yield 15 minutes to 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vorys]. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr, Speaker, I oppose 
this bill and I oppose this rule. Con- 
sidered in the light of our policy in the 
Far East, this program, which is not a 
one-hundred-and-twenty- million-dollar 
program but a permanent policy which 
involves a present program of $385,000,- 
000, is, to use General Marshall’s words, 
a “piecemeal palliative” that I think we 
just cannot afford. 

We are not going to get enough light 
on our far-eastern policy, with reference 
to China and the rest of Asia, from the 
published hearings or in 1 hour of gen- 
eral debate to make an intelligent deci- 
sion. Remember, this is not a l-year 
proposition. True, the authorization is 
for 1 year, but if you will look at the bill, 
section 2 provides: 

It is hereby declared to be the policy of 
the people of the United States to continue 
to assist the people of Korea— 


And there is no termination date put 
on it. 

Since this is such a long-range policy, 
your committee last June decided to ob- 
tain testimony on our whole far-eastern 
situation from Secretary Acheson, Under 
Secretary Webb, George Kennon, and 
Assistant Secretary Butterworth for 
the Far East. You will find hardly any 
of that testimony, however, in the hear- 
ings. I tried to find out from the De- 
partment of State the reason for this 
suppression of testimony, and I received 
a letter from the Secretary of State last 
night, in which he said: 

We followed the principle of including in 
the testimony cleared for release, only infor- 
mation which pertained to the subject of aid 


to Korea, the issue involved in this legisla- 
tion. 


However, on page 115 of the hearings, 
you will find a statement by Mr. Webb, 
Under Secretary of State, of the Adminis- 
tration’s story on the whole situation in 
China. If you will look, however, on 
pages 149 and 150 you will find no indi- 
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cation that Mr. Butterworth, when it 
came to his testimony, deleted not only 
what he said but what the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Jupp] and I said, 
and you will find no indication that there 
has been a deletion or suppression. 

Mr. HERTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a moment? 

Mr. VORYS. I yield. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HERTER. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 
[After counting.] Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


{Roll No. 4] 
Abbitt Green Phillips, Tenn, 
Allen, Calif, Heffernan Powell 
Barrett, Pa. Hobbs Sasscer 
Bennett, Fla. Hoffman, l. Scudder 
Bland Irving Simpson, Pa. 
Blatnik Jensen Smathers 
Buckley, N. Y. Judd Smith, Ohio 
Bulwinkle Keogh Stanley 
Burdick Kilburn Stigler 
Cavalcante King Taylor 
Celler McGrath Vursell 
Davenport McSweeney Wadsworth 
Davies, N. Y. y White, Idaho 
Dingell Moulder Wier 
Dondero Murphy Withrow 
Durham Noland Wolcott 
Fugate Pace Wolverton 
Fulton Pfeiffer, Woodhouse 
Gilmer William L. 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 376 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum, s 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with, 


KOREAN AID ACT OF 1949 


Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, I did not 
ask for a quorum. But there were those 
who thought some of you who were ab- 
sent might like to hear something about 
this Korean aid bill. I am opposed to 
the bill and opposed to the rule. The 
rule provides 1 hour of debate. I think 
in the light of our total far eastern 
policy—or lack of policy—this permanent 
policy of assisting Korea with a program, 
not of $120,000,000, that is only the first 
installment, but of $385,000,000, and 
leaving Korea in the red $35,000,000 after 
3 years, is—to use General Marshall's 
words—a “piecemeal palliative.” To use 
a more common expression, this is 
strictly rat-hole money which we cannot 
afford. 

You cannot consider this intelligently 
without considering our whole far-east- 
ern policy, but you will not get our far- 
eastern policy out of the hearings printed 
in this bill. 

When this bill came up in commit- 
tee on June 8, last summer, with orders 
that it must be through the Congress 
by June 30, the committee wanted to 
know about our whole far-eastern pol- 
icy, of which Korea and its policy is a 
small part, and called for administra- 
tion witnesses and held hearings for 9 
days. But you will not find all that in 
this book, The State Department has 
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suppressed almost all of the hearings 
that would give the background of this 
matter. However, not quite all. 

I have been attempting for 6 months 
to find out what military or diplomatic 
secrecy justified the suppression, not 
only of the testimony of departmental 
witnesses, but statements of mine and 
Mr. Jupp’s before the committee. I re- 
ceived a letter from Secretary Acheson 
on that, last evening, and this is what he 
said: 

I have given careful consideration to your 
request that certain testimony given in ex- 
ecutive session in June 1949 be released for 
publication and I regret that I cannot agree 
with your proposal. 

It will be recalled that at the inception 
of the hearing in question, it was agreed 
that no departmental testimony would be 
made public without the consent of the 
Department. In making our recommenda- 
tions to the committee last year as to which 
testimony should be made public, we fol- 
lowed the principle of including in the testi- 
mony cleared for release only the informa- 
tion which pertained to the subject of aid 
to Korea, the issue involved in this legisla- 
tion—except for a small portion thereof 
which, for security reasons, we felt should 
not be made public. 

Officials of the Department discussed very 
frankly with members of the committee in 
executive session many other matters. To 
publish a discussion of this nature, extrane- 
ous to the main issue involved, or to publish 
excerpts from it out of context, would, in 
my opinion, not be consistent with the kind 
of continuing confidential relationship 
which, of necessity, must exist between of- 
ficials of the Department and members of 
the committee on matters handled in execu- 
tive session. 


However, you will find a statement 
read by Under Secretary of State Webb 
on the whole Chinese situation on page 
115 of the hearings. That was appar- 
ently not considered extraneous. That 
was information which pertains to the 
subject of aid to Korea. But you will 
not find any cross-examination of Mr, 
Webb, Mr. Kennan, or Mr. Butterworth 
on the background of the Chinese policy. 
Anything the committee asked was ap- 
parently “extraneous.” 

These hearings were such as are con- 
ducted on appropriations and by other 
committees. They were in executive 
session, in this case to prevent any inad- 
vertent leak of military or diplomatic 
secrets. But there was to be prepared a 
record to come to the floor so that the 
rest of the Congress would know some- 
thing about what went on. The Depart- 
ment officials were permitted to edit the 
statements of their own witnesses and to 
take out anything of military or diplo- 
matic secrecy. I will not disclose what 
any administration witness said in the 
hearing. I do feel justified, however, in 
telling you not what some witness said, 
not what I asked but what I said there, 
so as to ask you whether or not you can 
conceive that what I referred to was a 
diplomatic or military secret. I said: 


Mr. Vorys. The gentleman is so highly er- 


‘roneous and distorts the history of the legis- 


lation so shockingly that I feel I should cor- 
rect him. 

I want to read from the conference report. 
The Senate does not have a conference re- 
port, but by tradition and usage, uses the 
House conference report to explain the thing 
on the floor of the Senate: 
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„Ot the total authorization it was agreed 
that $125,000,000 should be provided under 
the language of the Senate bill, allowing for 
aid of military character, with $338,000,000 
remaining for the economic reconstruction 
type of aid. In making this adjustment the 
allotment for military aid is slightly larger 
in proportion to purely economie aid than 
in the original House bill. These changes 
are embodied in section 404 of the agreed 
bill.” 

It was at the insistence of the Depart- 
ment of State, their entreaties and insist- 
ence during that conference, that the words 
“military aid” were not inserted into the 
bill, and the same thing happened on the 
Senate bill. But the House report shows 
quite clearly that the net result of the con- 
ference was to raise the military aid as it 
said here: 

“The allotment for military aid is slightly 
larger in proportion than in the original 
House bill.” 

So any deletion of the word “military,” 
and insistence that it should be put in sole- 
ly as an appropriation to the President, was 
solely at the insistence of the State Depart- 
ment, in opposition to the views of both 
Houses and the conferees of both Houses, 
and therefore to take that as a statement of 
the intention of Congress, in view of the 
contemporary statements outside the stat- 
ute, that this was to be military aid, is 
shockingly inaccurate history. 


Here is what Mr. Jupp said that was 
deleted from the published hearings: 

Mr. Jupp. It is worse than subterfuge to 
come down and ask Congress to agree to 
language that would be less provocative and 
then take our agreement as indicating we 
did not want you to carry out the purpose 
that was in the original language. 


Mr. Jupp later furnished for insertion 
in the Korean aid hearings the following 
from the hearings before the Committee 
on Appropriations, United States Senate, 
June 10, 1948, page 527: 

Mr. THorP. May I make sure that my an- 
swer to the question of our attitude on this 
legislation is clear, that we in the State De- 
partment question the desirability of the 
proviso which was placed by the House Ap- 
propriations Committee in connection with 
this expenditure which would tie it into 
the objectives and limitations in the act for 
assistance to Greece and Turkey. At that 
point we feel that there should be a change 
in the legislation, 

* „ * * * 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. May I make one state- 
ment, sir? The Secretary of State, who I 
believe is appearing before the committee 
shortly, did authorize me to state that he is 
opposed to the provision regarding the in- 
clusion of China in Greek-Turkish legisla- 
tion. 


This quotation from a public hearing, 
furnished for the record by a member 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee, Mr. 
Jupp, was deleted from the purported 
hearings on Korean aid by the State De- 
partment. 

The statement of Mr. W. W. Butter- 
worth on June 20, contained on pages 
149 and 150 of the printed hearings does 
not indicate that there was any omission 
or deletion of any kind in his own testi- 
mony, nor does it show the suppression 
of these statements by two committee 
members. 

As I say, the full story of our Far East- 
ern policy is suppressed in the hearings, 


and this story cannot be presented ade- 


quately under a rule that permits only 
1 hour of debate. 
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However, using such light as we have, 
viewed in the perspective of our Far 
Eastern policy, let us look at this Korean- 
aid proposition. I want to take my text 
from General Marshall in his famous 
Harvard speech of June 5, 1947. We had 
gone through a lot of piecemeal, stop-gap 
foreign-aid legislation, and Congress and 
the country were getting tired of it; so 
at Harvard General Marshall said, as to 
future aid policy: 

Such assistance, I am convinced, must not 
be on a piecemeal basis as various crises 
develop; any assistance that this Govern- 
ment may render in the future should pro- 
vide a cure rather than a mere palliative. 


I believed that, and that is the policy 
I have been attempting to follow ever 
since. It is the policy that is not fol- 
lowed here. In this legislation there is 
no direct benefit to our military security; 
our troops are out; the Soviets can come 
into southern Korea whenever they wish. 
I call your attention to page 170 of the 
hearings. 

This is no economic cure, but a pallia- 
tive. The program was ably and hon- 
estly presented by ECA. Mr. Hoffman 
himself testified, and you will find his 
testimony at page 15 of the hearings and 
in the report at pages 27 and 28, that 25 
percent of this money is to go for freight. 
The first part of the program is to last 
3 years and to cost not $120,000,000, but 
$385,000,000. At the end of that period 
Korea will be out of balance $35,000,- 
000. So it cannot be justified as an 
economic cure for the ills of Korea. 

There is no commitment, no agree- 
ment, no obligation. If you will turn 
to page 182 of the hearings you will find 
that Mr. Claxton from the Department 
of State, said: 

This is not a commitment in the sense 
of an international treaty, an international 
agreement; it is not as much as a promise. 


Why, therefore, do we go forward with 
this program which does not involve our 
military security, which does not help 
solve our own economic problems and 
will not solve Korea’s economic problems, 
with half of Korea under Communist 
control, and for which we have no obli- 
gation, no commitment? Why? Because 
we helped Korea secure independence. 
How about Indonesia? We helped 
Indonesia secure independence in the 
United Nations and outside. How about 
Israel? We helped Israel secure inde- 
pendence in the United Nations and out- 
side. How about India, Finland, Burma, 
Austria, and other countries whose inde- 
pendence and membership in the family 
of nations we aided and welcomed? Are 
we to continue to assist them, or is 
Korea to be a special case? 

The Koreans are fine people, a gallant 
people who are making a magnificent 
struggle. We have helped them to the 
tune of $445,000,000 already. They may, 
however, have to do as we did after we 
achieved our independence—get along 
without outside help. 

On June 23, Secretary Acheson stated 
before our committee in summing up his 
argument for Korean aid—hearings, 
page 192: 

There is no assurance that the thing is 
going to be successful; there is complete 


ote 
assurance that Korea will go in 2 or 3 months 
if you do not do this, 


Last June the Secretary said! j 


There is complete assurance that Korea will 
go in 2 or 3 months if you do not do this. 


Six months later, Korea is still holding 
her head up as an independent nation 
and we have not done this; we have not 
passed this bill. When it comes to the 
Far East, our Secretary of State shows 
as much ability in predicting the future 
as he does in explaining the past. 

We cannot justify this as conscience 
money. There are those who would vote 
for it because their consciences hurt 
them for what they have done, or not 
done, about China and Formosa. My 
conscience does not hurt me as to what 
I have advocated for Asia, China, 
Formosa. 

There are those who want to vote for 
this on an “iffy” basis; on the basis that 
if we had done what we should have in 
China, Manchuria, Formosa, at Yalta, 
and so forth, Korea would now be a sound 
economic and military part of our policy. 
I cannot justify a vote based on some- 
thing that did not happen, merely be- 
cause I wish it had happened. We must 
face the situation as it is, regardless of 
how it got that way. 

There are those who will vote for this 
as a vote of confidence in the policy or 
lack of policy of their administration 
and the Secretary of State. I have no 
such confidence. 

There are those who are voting for this 
on a sympathy basis. Congress voted 
money for Finland back in 1940 out of 
sympathy. I voted against it. I felt 
then about them as I do about this. I 
feel a great sympathy for the Republic 
of Korea and will show it in my own 
voluntary way; but I do not think Con- 
gressmen have any right to be sympa- 
thetic or charitable with other people’s 
money. 

I have given a good bit of thought, as 
we get closer to the deadline in our own 
financial status, as we go deeper into the 
red, to this whole matter. This is a good- 
will, humanitarian, charity measure. Of 
all human virtues, the greatest is charity, 
but it is an individual virtue, and it 
must be voluntary. You. cannot be 
charitable with somebody else’s money. 
I haye come to the conclusion that Con- 
gress has no right to appropriate money, 
to take it from American taxpayers by 
involuntary means, to give to foreign 
countries for solely charitable purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. HERTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman the balance of the time 
on this side. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr., Speaker, not only 
has Congress no right under our Con- 
stitution to give away taxpayers’ Money 
solely for charitable purposes, but 
foreign countries do not believe us when 
we say we are giving them something 
just because we love them. They look 
for the. “gimmick.” 

Mr. Speaker, I hope our people con- 
tinue to be big-hearted, charitable, and 
humanitarian. I hope that our great 
voluntary agencies, our churches, con- 
tinue the fine work they have carried on 
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so magnificently during the 160 years 
of our existence. But whatever our 
Government does should serve our own 
purpose and policies and we should say 
80. 

Under present circumstances and in 
view of our present policies in Asia, we 
are not justified in adding to our deficit 
any further by voting money for this 
permanent policy of economic aid to 
Korea. It may be that in the future as 
we develop a new policy, as-we develop 
legislation which is now before our com- 
mittee, Korea will receive aid under some 
mutual aid plan, some far eastern plan 
that makes sense and conforms to some 
sensible policy. I hope that day will 
come. But in the present state of our 
policy or lack of policy, we should not 
vote money down the Korean rat hole 
that will not save them militarily, that 
will not add to our military security, that 
will not help us economically, but will 
be, on the contrary, an economic drain, 
that will not solve their economic prob- 
lem, a program for which we have made 
no promise, no commitment, no obliga- 
tion. 

Mr, Speaker, this rule should be voted 
down. If it is not voted down, I shall 
offer a motion to recommit this bill for 
further study and hearings so that it 
may be brought in here later in order 
that we may know what we are doing. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. STEFAN. I do not know what 
rules the gentleman has in his commit- 
tee in the taking of testimony in hear- 
ings, but I have never yet heard in our 
committee that departments are given 
permission to edit or delete any of the 
questions propounded by a Member of 
Congress on the committee. However, 
in case of security we have an under- 
standing that the testimony is always 
available to all of the committee, and 
there is no deletion. 

Mr. VORYS. Up to this Korean aid 
bill that was, so far as I remember, the 
practice in our committee. In this in- 
stance not_my questions, but my state- 
ment as well as that of the gentieman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Jupp], to the com- 
mittee—not on any military or diplo- 
matic question but on what the China 
Aid Act of 1948 meant—was deleted, and 
I have been unable to get it back in, and 
I have been trying for 6 months. 

Mr. STEFAN. Under the rule of our 
committee when that happens in a de- 
partment, the original transcript is re- 
turned to the committee with the original 
statement and the questions, and no 
deletion is allowed. But, it is not made 
public. However, if it is of a secret na- 
ture it is left in the committee for the 
information of the members of the com- 
mittee, of course. But, that statement 
had something to do with security, did 
it? 

Mr. VORYS. No. It had nothing to 
do with security. My statement and the 
statement of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Jupp], had to do with the con- 
struction of the China Aid Act of 1948. 
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Mr. STEFAN. That ought to be cor- 
rected in the gentleman’s committee by 
a rule set up in that committee. 

Mr. VORYS. It certainly should. 

Mr. STEFAN. The gentleman quoted 
the Secretary of State. If the gentle- 
man will read further in the statement 
of the Secretary of State he said that if 
nothing is done, Korea will be lost within 
2 or 3 months. What would the gentle- 
man say to that? 

Mr. VORYS. On June 23 the Secre- 
tary of State said—and it is in the hear- 
ings—“There is no assurance that the 
thing is going to be successful. There is 
complete assurance that Korea will go in 
2 or 3 months if you do not do this.” 
That was 6 months ago. I submit that 
his ability as a prophet is equal to his 
ability as an apologist for our policy in 
the Far East. 

The SPEAKER. The time for the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr.SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I followed 
closely the remarks of the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Vorys], and with a great 
deal of interest. I appreciate the fact 
that he has spent considerable time in 
China and that he has an active interest 
in Chinese affairs. 

Of course, we have two or three other 
gentlemen, who, like the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Vorys], seem to be, for rea- 
sons unknown to me, continually assail- 
ing the administration policy and urging 
the support of the corrupt and vicious 
Chiang Kai-shek government. This lat- 
ter government has been misruled for 
many years by a most tainted clique, 
whom the United States has aided, in the 
last few years, with three to four billion 
dollars and with millions upon millions 
of dollars worth of supplies and war ma- 
terials, Yes, with air power, naval 
power, vehicles, and ammunition, not- 
withstanding the reports of such men as 
Gen. George Marshall and General 
Wedemeyer, who reported to the people 
of the United States that Chiang and his 
dishonest group refused to bring about 
any agreement for peace between the 
Chinese Nationalists and the revolution- 
ary forces. Not only these two great 
generals, but many others have made 
clear the fact that our aid to China could 
not and has not saved the crooked 
Chiang government from defeat. Wit- 
ness the Chinese white paper that was 
published last year by our State De- 
partment. 

In the last three or four months we 
have come to generally recognize and 
realize that the days of the Chiang re- 
gime are gone forever and are far beyond 
any hope of being retained. Witness the 
moving of Chiang Kai-shek and his 
capital city from one place to another 
until now, they have abandoned the 
Chinese mainland and have retreated to 
Formosa. 

Now comes the gentleman from Ohio 
{Mr. Vorys] and objects to the author- 
ization of this small amount to Korea 
and to aid the new Korean Republic. 
Korea is pleading and urging us to aid 
them so as to enable them to maintain 
themselves and retain their hard-won 
freedom and independence which they 
gained about a year ago. The gentle- 
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man from Ohio concedes that the 
Koreans are a splendid people, and I 
concur. Although I am interested in 
economy, I feel that by our aiding the 
Koreans and helping them maintain 
their freedom, it is well worth the 
amount called for in this bill as opposed 
to the spending of billions of dollars to 
aid the old Chinese clique in Formosa 
and their lust for returned power, as the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr, Vorys] and 
others urged. It is comparable to sink- 
ing money into a rat hole, for certainly 
that is what has happened to the bil- 
lions of dollars that we have spent and 
that the gentleman from Ohio would like 
us to spend on China and Formosa. 

Of course, there are several other gen- 
tlemen on his Republican side who 
preach economy and yet advocate the 
spending of billions of dollars on the lost 
cause of China. All this because they 
were in China for a short time and sym- 
pathize with China, but not with the 
poor, unfortunate, oppressed common 
people of China who have been fighting 
valiantly for many years to overthrow 
the corrupt Chiang government so that 
they can obtain better social and eco- 
nomic conditions for themselves and 
their families. 

However, other well-informed men, in 
addition to our State Department, which 
seems to be possessed of all the facts, 
know what is for the best interests of the 
United States—certainly more so than 
the gentlemen who are appealing for aid 
to the Chinese and Formosa, 

I personally believe that the appro- 
priation provided for herein will be of 
tremendous help in strengthening the 
Koreans in their desire to retain their 
independence, and the Koreans do not 
fear any Russian threats. I have been 
at all times in favor of aiding all peoples 
and countries who are seeking their 
freedom and independence. Conse- 
quently, after talking with many people 
who know the true facts, as I said before, 
although I was first opposed to this bill, 
I came to the conclusion that it will be 
of tremendous aid and benefit to the 
Koreans and to the United States as well. 

Since I have not observed any real 
opposition to the rule, and as the House 
is well-informed on the subject, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered, 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 5330) to promote world peace 
and the general welfare, national inter- 
est, and foreign policy of the United 
States by providing aid to the Republic 
of Korea. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved. itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 5330, with Mr. 
Bonner in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. KEE. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self 10 minutes, 
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- Mr, Chairman, it should be understood 
in the beginning that this bill (H. R. 
5330) has, in the form of S. 2319, already 
passed the Senate. As passed in the oth- 
er body it authorized an appropriation 
of $150,000,000 for Korean aid. That 
happened the first session of the Eighty- 
first Congress. The bill before you today, 
H. R. 5330, failed of consideration in the 
House at the last session of this Congress 
and is now called up at this session for 
the consideration of the Members of the 
House. 

I am glad to say, however, that when 
the bill is read under the 5-minute rule 
I will offer an amendment reducing the 
amount called for in the authorization 
clause of the bill from $150,000,000 to 
$60,000,000. This reduction is author- 
ized and justified by the fact that be- 
cause of the failure of the last Congress 
to provide sufficient funds to carry the 
work in Korea on through the fiscal year 
1950, the director of this aid in Korea 
was unable to do many things which 
could have been done had the money 
been available. 

In other words, when the bill was first 
introduced in this House, the director of 
ECA operations in Korea was about out 
of money. He had very little available 
from former appropriations. He asked 
for $150,000,000 to carry him through 
the fiscal year 1950. This means from 
July 1, 1949, on through June 30, 1950. 
He failed to receive, and the Congress 
failed to authorize, the appropriation; 
but from time to time, in order to carry 
on operations in Korea that it was nec- 
essary to carry on, there was appropri- 
ated in piecemeal sections to this proj- 
ect the sum of $90,000,000 throughout 
the course of a few months. 

The first appropriation amounted to 
$17,500,000, There was a second appro- 
priation which I believe amounted to 
something like three to four millions. 
There was another appropriation which 
amounted to $30,000,000, and to the lat- 
ter appropriation was credited or charged 
the former appropriations which had 
been given piecemeal. Altogether during 
the course of the last year, up until 
February 15th of this year, they had 
available for aid to Korea $60,000,000, 
which was insufficient to carry on the 
program to its full and complete extent, 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEE. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. That brings 
me to the very question I was going to 
ask the gentleman at the beginning of 
this discourse. As I am informed the 
$60,000,000 that you propose to authorize 
by this bill was spent without an au- 
thorization, is that right? 

Mr. KEE. This $60,000,000 is in addi- 
“tion to what has been authorized and 
appropriated heretofore. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. In other words 
they spent $60,000,000 which was unau- 
thorized and when you use the word 
appropriation, it would be more appro- 
priate to use the word allocation. They 
have allocated from time to time money 
which was unauthorized and have spent 
it. 

Mr. KEE. No, the gentleman is mis- 
taken. It was appropriated. 
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Mr. WHITE of Idaho. I wish the gen- 
tleman would explain what he means, 
Was the $60,000,000 which has been 
spent appropriated or authorized? 

Mr. KEE. It was appropriated, It 
was not authorized through any opera- 
tion or act of a legislative committee. 
But it was authorized on the appropria- 
tion bill which was passed by the Con- 
gress. Every cent which has been ex- 
pended in Korea was appropriated be- 
fore it was expended. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. I beg the gen- 
tleman’s pardon. This is an authoriza- 
tion and not an appropriation, is that 
not correct? 

Mr. KEE. This is an authorization we 
are asking for today—an authorization 
of 860,000,000 in addition to what has 
been expended. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. If the gentle- 
man proposes to cut this authorization 
from $120,000,000 to $60,000,000, why 
would that be necessary if they have al- 
ready been authorized $60,000,000? Why 
bring in an authorization bill at this 
time? 

Mr. KEE. We have no authorization 
for $60,000,000, none whatever. That is 
what we are asking for now. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEE. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. If the original 
$60,000,000 was actually authorized by 
the Congress 

Mr. KEE. It was appropriated. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. That is the 
$60,000,000 which has been spent? 

Mr, KEE. Yes. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Then why is 
it necessary to bring this bill in asking 
for a total appropriation of $120,000,000, 
which would include the $60,000,000 
which the gentleman just said had been 
authorized. The facts are that the 
$60,000,000 has already been spent. 

Mr. KEE. Will the gentleman permit 
me to answer the question? I know 
what the facts are, 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Well, let us 
have the facts. 

Mr. KEE. The fact of the matter is 
that we are not asking for an authoriza- 
tion of $120,000,000. We are asking for 
an authorization of $60,000,000 to carry 
this work forward during the balance of 
the fiscal year 1950—from February 15, 
1950, to July 31, 1950. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Do you not pro- 
pose to offer an amendment—that is 
what we were given to understand in the 
committee—that you would offer an 
amendment to make this a total of 
$120,000,000? 

Mr. KEE. I am offering an amend- 
ment to make this a total of $60,000,000, 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Not $120,- 
000,000? 

Mr. KEE. Not $120,000,000. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I am certainly 
glad to hear that. So it will be a total 
of $60,000,090 and not $120,000,000? 

Mr. KEE. I join with my good friend 
in being happy about that. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEE. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. So that there will 
be no misunderstanding, the total will 
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be $120,000,000, $60,000,000 of which has 
already been spent and obligated until 
February 15. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Then my 
understanding is correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. There is $60,000,- 
000 to come under this authorization, 
making a total of $120,000,000 for this 
fiscal year to be spent in aid to Korea. 

Mr, KEE. But the gentleman from 
Ohio was asking about authorizations, 
It will only be $60,000,000 to be author- 
ized. The other $60,000,000 has already 
been appropriated and has been used. 
There is no ‘authorization except for 
$60,000,000, and the amendment will be 
offered to that effect when the bill is read 
under the 5-minute rule. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. The gentleman 
Says the total is $120,000,000. Which 
gentleman is correct? 

Mr. KEE. That is it; what was ap- 
propriated last year. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. 
thorized? 

Mr. KEE, It was never authorized by 
any legislative committee, as I have ex- 
plained, was authorized by an appro- 
priation in an appropriation bill passed 
by the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. The thing that 
disturbs me is that foreign commissions 
can spend money that is not authorized, 
but if you want to spend any money in 
the United States by any department, it 
must be authorized. 

Mr. KEE. The appropriation author- 
izes its expenditure, and this Congress 
certainly appropriated $60,000,000 that 
has been spent. There has been nothing 
spent that was not authorized. 

Now, it is unnecessary, I should think, 
for me to go into the advisability or the 
wisdom or the justice there is in our 
rendering aid to the Republic of Korea. 
It must be understood that the Republic 
of South Korea is a child of the United 
States and the United Nations. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. Ker] 
has expired. 

Mr. KEE. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self three additional minutes. 

It was born through our efforts. It 
has been raised by our efforts. We es- 
tablished the Government of Korea as 
a free and democratic government, and 
it is the only free and democratic gov- 
ernment existing in that area of the Far 
East. 

Toward the close of World War II, the 
Japanese were driven to surrender, but 
it took no military operation to bring 
about their surrender in Korea, That 
is, it was not necessary for the United 
States to conquer the occupying Japan- 
ese Army. 

Written into the terms of surrender 
is a provision that the surrender of the 
Japanese Army in Korea would be taken 
by the Russian Army from the border of 
North Korea and Manchuria down to 
the thirty-eighth parallel of latitude, 
and that the surrender of the Japanese 
troops south of the thirty-eighth paral- 
Jel would be accepted by the United 
States troops. At that time the Rus- 
sian Army was poised on the border of 
Manchuria. United States forces were 
located in the far-off Philippines, It 
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took the United States forces 1 month 
to get into Korea. The Russians were 
there on the border and immediately 
marched southward, and 1 month later, 
when United States troops reached 
Korea, the Russian troops had taken the 
surrender of the Japanese to a point even 
south of the thirty-eighth parallel, and 
had to be induced to retreat to the 
thirty-eighth parallel of latitude. That 
is the boundary line between the Rus- 
sian-occupied part of Korea and that 
portion south of the thirty-eighth paral- 
lel of latitude that is now incorporated 
in the Republic of South Korea. 

Together, the United Nations Com- 
mission and the United States Govern- 
ment, at the invitation of the people of 
South Korea, went in and organized the 
South Korean Government and have 
taken care of it ever since. May I, how- 
ever, go back across the years and give 
you a brief story about Korea, beginning 
with the turn of the present century. 

Prior to World War II, Korea, a penin- 
sula jutting out from the east coast of 
China, had been governed for many years 
by Japan. The latter country establish- 
ed a protectorate over the peninsula in 
a treaty on February 23, 1904. At the 
close of the Russo-Japanese War, Rus- 
sia conceded Japan's political, military, 
and economic interest in Korea and 
pledged that it would not oppose Japa- 
nese measures for its protection and con- 
trol. Korea’s emperor was forced out by 
Japan and replaced by a puppet in 1907 
and Japan assumed entire control of the 
country. On August 22, 1910, Japan for- 
mally annexed the country and ruled it 
from that time down to the close of World 
War II. 

After four decades of subjugation and 
occupation, Korea was taken from Japan 
by the terms of surrender at the close of 
World War II. It was not taken over by 
direct military operations. An order, 
issued by the Supreme Commander for 
the Allied Powers to the Japanese Gov- 
ernment for effectuating the surrender, 
specified that Japanese forces in Korea 
north of the thirty-eighth parallel 
should yield to Soviet forces and those 
south of the line should yield to United 
States forces. Thus was first established 
the dividing line now separating the Rus- 
sian controlled North Korea and the ter- 
ritory controlled by the free, democratic 
Republic of South Korea. At the time of 
Japan’s surrender, Russian troops were 
poised on the northern border between 
Manchuria and Korea. The nearest body 
of United States troops was located in 
the Philippine Islands. Immediately 
after the surrender, the Russian army at 
once marched down from the north and 
took the surrender of Japanese troops 
throughout the northern portion of the 
country, and in fact penetrated to a point 
some distance south of the thirty-eighth 
parallel. While the Russians entered 
Korea on August 12, 1945, the United 
States forces had to be brought from the 
Philippines and did not succeed in reach- 
ing and entering Korea until September 
8, 1945. The Russian forces in northern 
Korea, having occupied certain sections 
south of the thirty-eighth parallel, were 
finally induced to withdraw back to that 
dividing line. 
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~The thirty-eighth parallel was first es- 
tablished as purely a military measure 
and for the sole purpose of administer- 
ing the terms of the surrender. It had 
no permanent nor wider significance. It 
was not long, however, until the iron 
curtain had enveloped Korea north of the 
thirty-eighth parallel. When this phase 
of the matter appeared, the command- 
ing general of the United States forces 
initiated a series of interchanges with 
Soviet commander attempting to lower 
or erase the barrier thrown by the Red 
Army across the Korean peninsula. No 
argument, however, prevailed with the 
Russian authorities. $ 

As I have said many attempts have 
been made by the American Government 
to remove the barrier line established by 
the Russians. None have been success- 
ful. A joint commission was established 
by Russia and the United States, and this 
joint commission engaged in a time-con- 
suming effort to remove all barriers be- 
tween North and South Korea, but with- 
out success. 

Following the complete failure of di- 
plomacy and of all conferences, the entire 
matter was taken to the United Nations 
and the issues respecting the future of 
Korea were placed before the General 
Assembly. On September 23, 1947, the 
Assembly voted to include the problem 
of Korea in its agenda. 

The United Nations appointed a tem- 
porary commission on Korea and this 
commission made an immediate visit to 
that country. Arriving in South Korea 
in January 1948, it held its first meeting 
on January 12. North Korea, still oc- 
cupied by Russian armies, was barred to 
the commission. The Soviet commander 
even refused to receive a communication 
suggesting an appointment for a courtesy 
call. A satellite, the Ukrainian Soviet 
Republic, which had a representative on 
the commission, failed to send one. All 
efforts to enlist cooperation from the 
Soviet authorities in Korea met only with 
rebuffs and denials. | 

The temporary commission officially 
recognized its complete failure to attain 
its objectives and referred the matter 
back to a committee of the United Na- 
tions General Assembly. This commit- 
tee thereupon instructed the temporary 
commission to proceed to carry out the 
United Nations program “in such parts 
of Korea as are accessible to the com- 
mission.” Thereupon the commission 
announced that it would observe elections 
in such parts of Korea as were accessible 
to it and that elections would be held on 
the basis of adult suffrage and by secret 
ballot and with perfect freedom of 
speech, press, and assembly. 

Because of the fact that not only 
United States officials but also the Com- 
mission were barred even from entering 
North Korea, the elections were held 
only in that section of the country south 
of the thirty-eighth parallel. For the 
first democratic election approximately 
75 percent of the eligible voters in South 
Korea had registered. On election day, 
May 10, 1948, an estimated 95.2 percent 
of these qualified voters cast their bal- 
lots. This free election was held not- 


‘withstanding the obstructive efforts of 


the Communists, which included large- 
scale terrorism, violence, and threats, 
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In December 1946 a legislative body for 
South Korea had been established. The 
members of this body were selected by 
an indirect voting process customary in 
Korea, and to this body were added an 
equal number of delegates appointed by 
the United States military governor to 
represent various cultural activities. 

After the legislative assembly was set 
up further steps were taken by the 
United States authorities to transfer all 
authority from Americans to Koreans. 
The development of self-government in 
South Korea became a concern not only 
of the United States but also of the 
United Nations. In August 1948 a new 
government set-up under United Nations 
auspices was established and ready to re- 
ceive full authority by transfer from 
United States military government of all 
civil authority. 

A new constitution was adopted in 
1947 and with the election of Dr. Rhee 
as president on July 20, 1948, the new 
government was in full operation. 

The temporary commission which had 
observed the elections held in South 
Korea reported to the United Nations 
General Assembly at Paris in the fall of 
1948, and the United Nations recognized 
the new government as the only free 
government in Korea. The United 
States accorded full recognition to the 
government in 1949 and recognition has 
been accorded by China, France, the 
United Kingdom, the Philippine Repub- 
lic, and other governments throughout 
the world. 

As briefly as possible I have set out the 
facts in connection with the organiza- 
tion of the South Korean Republic and 
the reasons why the jurisdiction of that 
republic extends only northward to the 
thirty-eighth parallel. The action of the 
Soviets in North Korea was, of course, 
following the pattern of the conduct of 
the Soviet Government in respect to 
each and everyone of its satellites and 
countries coming under Soviet domina- 
tion. Having once established its forces 
in northern Korea, having once taken 
over the country upon the surrender of 
the Japanese Army, having once been 
given an opportunity of domination, the 
Soviets firmly entrenched themselves 
north of the thirty-eighth parallel, and 
there they stand today defying every at- 
tempt to either move them or to agree 
with them. 

On the other hand, in all that section 
of the country lying south of the thirty- 
eighth parallel, the influence of the 
United States is dominant. After ac- 
cepting the surrender of the Japanese 
forces in that area, the United States 
military authorities at once initiated a 
movement to establish, not a protector- 
ate under United States domination, but 
a free, democratic government par- 
ticipated in and controlled only by the 
Koreans themselves. We gave to this 
government every encouragement. We 
taught them the principles of democratic 
government and the know-how to enable 
them to conduct it in the democratic 
way. We maintained in that country 
sufficient military forces to insure the 
government against invasion or aggres- 
sion from its neighbors until the gov- 
ernment itself was able to resist any 
force likely to be sent against it. We 
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have since that time withdrawn our mil- 
itary combat forces but still maintain in 
the country a military commission to 
which the officers of the South Korean 
army can apply for counsel and advice. 
Under ECA and other legislation of this 
Congress, we have been rendering eco- 
nomic aid to the government of South 
Korea. We have been of aid to them 
in building up their industrial plants 
and in increasing their agricultural ac- 
tivities and production. Today so far as 
food is concerned the Republic of South 
Korea is self-sufficient and is able to 
export food to other nations, 

Unfortunately, however, the great 
bulk of the country’s factories and in- 
dustrial plants are located above the 
thirty-eighth parallel in North Korea 
now under control of the Communists. 
The electric plants formerly supplying 
light and power not only for the northern 
area but for South Korea, including a 
number of hydroelectric plants are all 
located in the Russian section of Korea, 
to wit north of the thirty-eighth par- 
allel, In other words, the southern sec- 
tion of Korea is the great agricultural 
section of the country while the northern 
section has been and is the industrial 
section. In order that the South Korean 
Republic may grow and prosper and in 
every respect become self-sufficient, it is 
necessary that the government be aided, 
assisted, and encouraged to construct 
industrial plants as well as power plants 
to operate them. These are the things 
in which the American Government has 
been engaged and which we want to 
continue to do, to assist the only free 
and independent democratic nation now 
in the China area. To cut off not only 
our economic aid but also our military 
counsel and assistance and to turn this 
country and its people over to the Com- 
munist controlled northern government 
of Korea would indeed be tragic. Not 
only all of the Far East, but also the 
Middle East and the Near East—in fact 
all the world—has known for a long, 
long time that the South Korean Re- 
public was born and established through 
the agency of the United States acting 
jointly with and within the framework 
of the United Nations. The world has 
known that we were the sponsors of 
this government, that we were respon- 
sible for its formation, that it was 
builded upon our principles and with our 
help, and should we abandon these peo- 
ple to their own devices at this time, our 
action would be looked upon not only 
with horror but with despair by the 
peoples throughout the world. We 
would be held up to the scorn of all na- 
tions as a nation that has broken its 
word, its promise and its commitments. 
We would be branded as undependable 
and unreliable, as a weak counselor and 
a weaker ally. 

STATEMENT REGARDING ESTABLISHMENT OF 

THIRTY-EIGHTH PARALLEL. LINE 

The Foreign Affairs Committee looked 
thoroughly into the background of the 
establishment of the line along the 
thirty-eighth parallel which has divided 
Korea into two parts. Questions were 
raised as to whether the line had been 
established as par’ of the agreements at 
Yalta and as to whether it might not 
have been possible to have excluded 
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Soviet forces from Korea entirely. The 
testimony of representatives of the De- 
partment of State and the Department 
of the Army shows the following facts: 

First, the drawing of the line was as 
I have stated essentially a military deci- 
sion. The sole purpose of the line was 
to define the areas in which United States 
forces and Soviet forces would accept 
the surrender of Japanese troops in 
Korea at the end of the war against 
Japan, When the Japanese offer of sur- 
render came on August 10, it was neces- 
sary to decide immediately what forces 
cf the various allies should take the 
surrender of the Japanese troops in the 
various areas of the Far East where they 
were. Our military authorities, in mak- 
ing their decision, had to consider the 
relative availability of Allied military 
forces in those territories. Soviet forces 
already were well into Manchuria and 
other Soviet forces were on the border 
between Korea and the Soviet Maritime 
Provinces. The great Soviet base of 
Vladivostok is only some 80 miles from 
the northeast border of Korea. On the 
other hand, the nearest American forces 
were on Okinawa, some 600 miles south 
of Korea, with some of the forces needed 
for movement into Korea as far distant 
as the Philippines, some 1,500 to 2,000 
miles away. 

In this situation the Secretary of War 
submitted to the State-War-Navy Co- 
ordinating Committee on August 11 a 
draft of General Order No. 1, which it 
was intended that General MacArthur 
as Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers should have the Japanese Gov- 
ernment issue to all of the Japanese 
armed forces. This draft of General Or- 
der No. 1 directed that the Japanese 
forces north of the thirty-eighth parallel 
should surrender to the Soviet command- 
er in Asia, while those south of that line 
should surrender to the American com- 
mander. Following further considera- 
tion by the State-War-Navy Coordinat- 
ing Committee and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, General Order No. 1 was submitted 
to the President on August 14 and follow- 
ing his approval was telegraphed to 
General MacArthur on August 15. 

The second main fact is that, far from 
permitting the Soviet Union to take over 
part of Korea from which it could have 


been excluded, the establishment. of the- 


thirty-eighth parallel line actually held 
for the free people of Korea the southern 
half of the country, which otherwise 
might have been overrun by the Red 
Army. As I have said, Red army forces 
were already on the move in Manchuria 
at the time of the Japanese offer of sur- 
render on August 10. They had already 
entered the northern part of Korea on 
August 12, while General Order No. 1 was 
still under discussion. It was only by 
virtue of this order prepared by the 
United States Government that the 
United States forces were able to enter 
any part of Korea to take the surrender 
of Japanese troops, and it was only by 
virtue of a brilliant and rapid operation 
covering up to 2,000 miles that General 
Hodge and his soldiers were able to land 
in South Korea on September 8, 1945 and 
accept the surrender of Japanese troops 
in that area on the following day. Some 
idea of the size of this operation may 
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be gained from the fact that it would be 
comparable to starting troops from Cuba 
or Haiti, staging them in Florida, and 
landing them in Nova Scotia. 

In the third place, there is no evidence 
whatever of any agreement or arrange- 
ment arising out of the Yalta Conference, 
or any wartime conference, relating to 
the division or joint occupation of Korea, 

Finally, it should of course be thor- 
oughly understood that the division of 
Korea and the movement of United 
States forces into Korea was never inten- 
ed to be for a long-term occupation. 
This was a development which resulted 
from the persistent refusal of the U. S. 
S. R. to agree to the establishment of a 
united and independent Korea upon 
terms which would do justice to the 
aspirations of the Korean people for 
freedom and national independence. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. CHIPERFIELD], 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
we have before us today the question 
whether we should authorize $120,000,000 
to assist Southern Korea. 

It is my understanding this amount 
is but a part of a 3-year program involv- 
ing approximately $400,000,000. 

Before considering whether this bill 
should be passed, I feel we should not 
only look at the over-all aid we have 
already given foreign countries but also 
the aid we have given Korea to date. 

In a statement prepared by the Legis- 
lative Reference Service of the Library 
of Congress, the total postwar aid given 
from July 1, 1945 to January 1, 1950 to 
all foreign entities amounts to $33,070,- 
200,643. And according to this same tab- 
ulation, Korea received $238,652,893 be- 
tween July 1, 1945 and June 30, 1949. 
This does not include military agency 
disbursements such as military pay and 
allowances in foreign areas, supplies and 
materials, dependency payments, trans- 
portation services, overseas cemeterial 
expenses, and so forth. 

Since that time Korea has received 
an additional $60,000,000 and also $24,- 
927,596 from the Foreign Liquidation 
Commissioner. Furthermore there has 
been earmarked for Korea $3,000,000 un- 
der the military assistance program. 

When this bill was under considera- 
tion last July I joined with four others 
of my colleagues on the Foreign Affairs 
Committee in a minority report in which 
we pointed out the folly of rendering 
this assistance under existing circum- 
stances. At that time we said: 

To expect Korea to withstand the aggres- 
siv2 political tactics of the Soviet in a sur- 
rounding climate of rampant communism, 
would be to expect an isolated and power- 
less Luxemburg to repel the ideology and 
the tactics of a Hitlerized Europe 

The proposed program is a double-bitted 
ax, and one which may well be turned against 
us in the future. Already, along the thirty- 
eighth parallel aggression is speaking with 
the too-familiar voices of howitzers and can- 
non. Our position is untenable and inde- 
fensible. 


* 

Since that time the march of events 
in the Orient have only strengthened my 
belief that this proposed action would 
be putting money down a rat hole. If 
the island of Formosa, located over 100 
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miles from the mainland of China, can- 
not be defended against aggression as 
contended by Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson, how much less could South 
Korea be defended being the tail end of 
the peninsula, with guerrilla activities in 
North Korea and Communist control in 
Manchuria? 

As we pointed out in our minority 
report: 

Korea is hopelessly outflanked by the ad- 
§ecent land mess of China, and the penin- 
sula has no connecting link with any 
friendly continental power. Every ton of 
supplies contemplated to be furnished under 
the terms of this legislation must be trans- 
ported vast dis*.nces, only to be put down in 
the midst of a complex and daily shifting 
Pacific picture, in which the rapid and un- 
deterred spread of communism is the salient 
feature. 


The testimony before our committee 
disclosed that Korea was not considered 
as vital to our security program. This 
testimony disclosed that even with the 
economic aid proposed during the next 
8 years Korea would not be self-sustain- 
ing. Therefore, this help would not aid 
this country militarily or insure the eco- 
nomic security of Korea. The evidence 
also disclosed that there was no commit- 
ment to give this aid. 

In my judgment, to furnish this aid 
under these circumstances would be like 
treating a hangnail on one’s finger when 
the arm was swollen with poison from the 
wrist to the shoulder. 

While an amendment will be offered 
from the floor to cut the original amount 
of $150,000,000, in reality it will not be 
a substantial reduction but merely takes 
into account the $60,000,00 that was ap- 
propriated last year. 

When we take into consideration that 
we have spent over $33,000,000,000 in 
foreign aid since July 1, 1945, and largely 
because of that fact we have had to con- 
tinue deficit spending, it might be well 
to seriously consider just how much fur- 
ther and how much longer we can con- 
tinue spending these vast sums. In the 
case of Korea I think the time to stop 
is now. This bill should not pass. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from North 
Dakota [Mr. LEMKE]. 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr, Chairman, I am 
interested only in national defense, as 
far as Korea is concerned. I was a mem- 
ber of the subcommittee on public lands 
that visited about 22 islands, in addition 
to Hong Kong, and also the Republic of 
Korea. At Tokyo we were informed by 
General MacArthur's staff of the danger 
of world war III. There is no use 
camouflaging the danger. We were in- 
formed how we got into this danger. 
We put ourselves there. 

But that is water under the bridge. 
We were put in that position when our 
Presidents were advised and counseled by 
Dean Acheson and Hiss and others to go 
to bed with Stalin and betray not only 
our own country but the world. I have 
no confidence whatever in anything that 
Dean Acheson says. But I still feel that 
We owe some obligation to the Korean 
people that we put in the position they 
are in, and also to realize that our war 
is in Asia, not in Europe, 
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I have noted with some surprise that 
members of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mitee who have so lavishly thrown the 
American dollar all over Europe where 
there was no war, who have voted to 
finance inefficient and, in some cases, 
dishonest governments, now say that if 
we give a little money for national de- 
fense where the war is really going on it 
is unconstitutional. 

When I was in Tokyo we were shown 
in MacArthur’s headquarters that the 
division of Korea was very unfortunate 
and dangerous to us. We gave North 
Korea to Stalin. It had the hydroelec- 
tric power and the coal mines, and the 
Russians immediately shut them down 
and would not let South Korea have any 
electric current, so South Korea needs 
money to reestablish their hydroelectric 
power and reopen their coal mines and 
get access to these coal mines. 

We were informed in no uncertain 
terms that Russia was supplying arms 
and training North Korea, and we were 
also informed that we were doing the 
same for South Korea. That is the sit- 
uation that exists there today. We are 
in Korea; we have General Roberts there 
training the Korean soldiers. The guns 
and things they have for defense are 
American. We are going to continue to 
stay there. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEMKE. I am sorry; I have but 
5 minutes; I cannot yield. 

Mr. Chairman, that is the situation. 
We are there now. Are we going to 
withdraw? Are we going to throw an- 
other nation to communistic Russia? 
That is the whole question. Or are we 
going to call a halt and take a stand for 
the people who still believe in peace and 
not in aggression? 

What did we find when we went to 
Korea? We found an intelligent, a pa- 
triotic people there, a people who be- 
lieved in us, a people who were friends 
of ours—far more so than any that we 
can find in Europe. In addition, we are 
responsible for the position they are in. 
We agreed to turn part of their country 
over to Russia. We were told by the 
highest officials in Korea that if we 
would let them alone they could reunite 
their country that we so cruelly divided 
and that belonged to them. 

Of course there is civil war between 
these two factions. The Communists 
go over in nightly raids of the South Ko- 
reans; but the South Koreans have 22,- 
000,000 people and the North have only 
9,000,000. The South Koreans can take 
care of themselves unless Russia steps in. 

When Russia steps in, if ever she does— 
and I hope she will have brains enough 
not to—then world war III is on, and 
we need not camouflage it. We will then 
have at least some responsibility some- 
where in behalf of the American people 
and of the people of the world as far as 
communism is concerned. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Dakota has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. KEE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. BURNSIDE]. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Chairman, we 
did not give North Korea to the Rus- 
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sians. The Russian troops took that 
area and they had extended much far- 
ther in South Korea, but we have them 
back over to the thirty-eighth parallel 
now. 

I just recently returned from Korea. 
The Hoover Commission recommended 
that five make this trip to the Far East 
in order to examine the expenses, the 
way in which we were spending our 
money in that part of the world. Five 
of us made that trip and I think the 
group was unanimous in its opinion that 
the money was being well spent in Korea. 
I do not know of any exception to that 
report. 

We had a most wonderful reception 
from the people of Korea. More than 
750,000 Koreans greeted us at the air- 
port, along the way, and in the city, 
That is a very large group. One thing 
we were constantly impressed with was 
the sincerity of the Korean people. They 
were very, very sincere in their desire to 
maintain the independence of Korea. 

Mr. Chairman, Korea is the only Chris- 
tian country in Asia, All the Christians 
here certainly should think ebout en- 
deavoring to the best of their ability to 
ye aaa the only Christian country in 

ia. 

We saw a large number of people who 

come down from North Korea to 
South Korea because there was a demo- 
cratic government in South Korea and 
we also saw troops that had deserted 
from the North Korean forces, who came 
down to the south. We reviewed some 
of these troops, They wanted to fight 
for democracy. They were held in tow 
by the Communist forces in North Korea, 
but they broke away from those forces 
and came south, and joined the South 
Koreans. 

The Republic of Korea must not be 
ignored in a consideration of our present 
status and future policy in the Orient. 
The United States has a moral commit- 
ment to see that the Republic is able 
to stave off any full-scale North Korean 
Communist invasion, and they are per- 
fectly able to do that. 

We saw many of the 60,000 troops 
which are exceptionally well equipped in 
small arms. They had their arms very 
well cleaned, their equipment was in 
excellent shape, which is the sign of a 
good, well-trained trooper. These men 
paraded excellently. They do need more 
ammunition to practice with. They are 
doing a good job. Our fellow West Vir- 
ginian has done an excellent job in 
training these troops. General Roberts 
has done an extremely good job in train- 
ing them. 

As I stated, the United States has a 
moral commitment to see that the Re- 
public is able to stave off any full-scale 
North Korean Communist invasion. We 
have done that in equipping these 60,000. 
There are also another 60,000 men who 
are trained much like our National 
Guard and they are ready to go into 
the breach if necessary. In addition to 
that, they have 10,000 men in the cities 
who are trained and there are more than 
2,000,000 Koreans in the Youth Corps 
who are able to take up any type of 
equipment they can get in order to de- 
fend their native land. 
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I have never seen a more sincere peo- 
ple, a people who are more anxious to 
fight for their independence than are 
these Koreans. 

Under the terms of an agreement we 
made with the Russians, the United 
States occupied South Korea after the 
war while Russia occupied the northern 
half. The Russians have withdrawn 
their troops and left behind a strong 
North Korean army and a Communist 
government. We withdrew our forces 
last summer. This was a year after a 
democratic election was conducted by a 
United Nations Commission in the south- 
ern zone as the result of a resolution in- 
troduced into the General Assembly by 
the United States. Russia would not al- 
low the conducting of such an election 
in the northern zone. I may say also 
that in the north there are now 9,000,000 
Koreans while in the south there are 
21,000,000 Koreans. Last year there 
were more than 2,000,000 who came from 
the north to the south to join the south 
in its fight for independence for Korea, 
really true independence, not one under 
the domination of the Communist forces, 

Because the thirty-eighth parallel iron 
curtain divides Korea into two zones 


which are normally dependent upon each. 


other economically and industrially, the 
Republic continues to need United States 
aid in the form of ECA grants. The fact 
that the Republic has used wisely the aid 
given to it so far has been attested by 
both officials of the ECA and our con- 
gressional mission which visited Korea 
recently. 

The people of south Korea are eating 
more and better food than ever before in 
their lives. They are even going to be 
able to export a little in 1950. This is 
absolutely essential to their economy. 

Passionately patriotic, they have their 
own national government, now a year 
old, and there is every indication that 
the overwhelming majority would like to 
be loyal to it. They wish to be left at 
reasonable peace on their farms, where 
80 percent of the people live and work 
by standards that have advanced little 
in several centuries. Here is where our 
technical assistance can be of tremen- 
dous aid to these people. I might say 
that it has already been of tremendous 
assistance to these people. 

Under American leadership, followed 
reluctantly by the recent National Gov- 
ernment a land- reform program in South 
Korea has well nigh wiped out farm 
tenancy. By doing this we have tre- 
mendously strengthened their desire to 
fight with all their might for these new 
landed peasants to keep their farms, 
The Korean peasants stand today as 
landed proprietors, with rents and taxes 
lower than ever before. They have a 
keen desire to fight to maintain demo- 
cratic institutions. More children are in 
South Korean schools than in all pre- 
vious history. Illiteracy which was a lot 
of almost 90 percent of the Koreans up 
to 1945 is vanishing fast. 

If ever there was a subject lesson in 
the grandeur of national political in- 
dependence as a stimulus to the human 
spirit, it is in South Korea today. As the 
situation now stands South and North 
Korea comprise a significant area in the 
Far East in which democratic and Com- 
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munist principles and ideals are being 
tested side by side in two parts of what 
is normally a single country. This test 
is being watched by all Asia. 

Last June the Economic Cooperation 
Administration appeared before the For- 
eign Affairs Committee to explain: 

(a) The total aid requirements of 
Korea. 

a (b) The purposes to be served by this 

d. 


(c) A forecast of the effect which 
these aid supplies would have on the 
Korean economy. 

I need not remind the Members of 
Congress that we did not authorize the 
$150,000,000 which the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, after careful investigation, 
recommended to the Congress. 

By reason of legislative accidents 
Korea has received a total of $60,000,000 
for 744 months, rather than $75,000,000 
for 6 months. In short, we have granted 
64 cents on each requested dollar. 

With these seriously restricted funds, 
nonetheless, ECA has been able to cling 
to its basic purpose—which is to assist 
in the economic recovery of Korea, It 
has taken great prudence to cut back 
every dollar by 36 percent and yet avoid 
an abortive retreat into a purposeless 
relief program. 

For the most part ECA has met this 
fiscal stringency by a program of pre- 
paratory deferment. 

(a) It has gone ahead with recovery 
projects that it could afford. 

(b) It has accomplished the preengi- 
neering planning of those projects which 
it was most reluctantly compelled to 
defer. 

The plain facts of the matter are that 
the Korean program has been delayed in 
time. Moreover, the incidence of this 
delay has fallen on the critical recovery 
portions of the projected program, 

The Members of Congress will be the 
first to recognize that one cannot em- 
bark on a capital-installation program 
with uncertain funds, made available in 
small increments. The House will re- 
call that the Korea program received a 
total of $60,000,000 for 742 months; and 
that it never had the assurance that it 
would receive that much. Actually it 
received: 

Seventeen million five hundred thou- 
sand for 6 weeks. 

Then nothing for 6 weeks, 

Then $12,500,000 for the barren 6 
weeks. 

Then nothing for 10 weeks. 

Then $30,000,000 for the 10 fallow 
weeks and for the next 9 weeks. 

Under these circumstances, it is quite 
clear why only modest progress could 
be made on engineering and reconstruc- 
tion projects. 

Yet, these recovery projects are the 
key to the Korean problem, For they 
are the only means whereby Korean im- 
ports can be reduced, Korean exports in- 
creased, and the Korean balance-of-pay- 
ments problem resolved. 

Yet, what amazes me is the record of 
how much has been accomplished in the 
course of ECA's first year of operations. 
Thanks to their great efforts, the Koreans 
have more than met their targets in 
industrial production, 
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ECA has been able to fulfill the prom- 
ises it made to the Bureau of the Budget 
and to the congressional committees 
with regard to Korean exports. 

Korea has gone twice as fast in her 
railway building program than we had 
any right to prophesy ‘by reason of the 
industry, the enthusiasm, and the imagi- 
nation of the Koreans. 

ECA could not have dared forecast the 
operation of Yongwol power plant at 44.5 
kilowatts. 

Here is an example of Korean energy, 
perseverance, and will tosucceed. Korea 
has more than met the projections for 
coal production, a most difficult task. All 
these things have been accomplished be- 
cause there has been— 

(a) A tremendous effort on the part 
of the Koreans. 

(b) Judicious use of available sup- 
Plies. 

(c) An energetic effort at improvising. 

(d) Wonderful cooperation between 
Americans and Koreans. 

(e) A firm attitude on the part of the 
Americans that the Koreans must use 
their best efforts. f 

Take, for example, the export of rice. 
This was not an easy task for the Ko- 
reans, It was loaded with political 
dynamite. It took perseverance on the 
part of the Americans, courage on the 
part of the Koreans. And yet, sooner or 
later this step had to be taken. The 
American view was that it should be 
taken this year. 

ECA has not done all it had hoped to 
do. On the other hand, in terms of 
funds, it has done more than we had any 
right to believe it could do. 

In preparing the supplemental 1950 
program, ECA asked the Koreans to sup- 
ply an accurate inventory of the sup- 
plies they haveonhand. Acting on that 
request a national inventory was made 
in the summer of 1949, It was on the 
basis of this inventory that ECA pre- 
sented the request for a supplemental ap- 
propriation of $65,000,000 to the Bureau 
465 fhe Budget (dated December 12, 

5 

When the director of the Korea Di- 
vision of ECA was in Korea in late No- 
vember 1949, he importuned the Prime 
Minister to ascertain beyond question 
the amount of aid supplies in Korea. 
This he agreed to do. Since the prepa- 
ration of the budget request (dated De- 
cember 12, 1949), ECA has received the 
findings of this second inventory. It re- 
veals the following information: 

(a) That fertilizer supplies (to which 
ECA had given procurement priority) 
are larger than had been expected. 

(b) That raw cotton inventories are 
much smaller than ECA had believed. 

(c) That certain savings can be made 
in lumber which had not been antici- 
pated. 

(d) That a portion of the essential 
materials for railway construction are 
available in Korean inventories. 

Against savings, however, must be 
placed certain deficiencies now very 
clearly revealed: 

First. Manila fiber stocks are all ex- 
hausted, and some 6 months will be re- 
quired to restore basic inventories. 

Second. Sulfite pulp is in short supply. 
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Third. Cement stocks have been ex- 
hausted, both for general use and for 
recovery projects. Here procurement 
time is 3 months. 

Fourth. Creosote stocks are exhausted 
at the very moment when the building 
of railway extensions calls for supplies 
to treat the new ties that are being laid. 
Since the submission of the supple- 
mental request on December 12, 1949, 
the Korea Division of ECA has examined 
and reexamined the minimal require- 
ments that are necessary to sustain the 
Korean economy. 

The outcome of this reexamination of 
Korean requirements—in view of exist- 
ing, definitely determined inventories— 
is that we now believe that a genuinely 
effective program for the remainder of 
fiscal year 1950 can be provided by $60,- 
000,000 rather than $90,000,000. This 
means cutting every item to its very 
minimum. 

The 1950 program has been reduced 
from the original request of $150,000,000 
to $120,000,000 for the following reasons: 

First. An unprecedented drought in- 
creased the production of salt so that all 
salt imports for fiscal year 1950 could 
be eliminated. 

Second. Nitrogen reauirements, orig- 
inally calculated at 110,000 were reduced 
to 106,000. This reduction in require- 
ments is a result of a careful screening 
of Korean requests based on careful ex- 
periments in the capacity of dense paddy 
land to hold nitrogen longer than is nor- 
mally the case. 

Third. Curtailed consumption result- 
ing from more stringent controls al- 
lowed a programed cut-back of petro- 
leum. 

Fourth. Delay in reopening the Sam 
Wha iron works—from lack of funds for 
rehabilitation—made possible the elimi- 
nation in fiscal year 1950 of coking coal. 

Fifth. Certain industrial chemicals, 
programed in finished form, are now 
scheduled in crude form because of the 
improved situation in the Korean chem- 
ical industry, thus saving dollars. 

Sixth. The circumstantial availability 
of safe-haven cotton from China has 
made possible the elimination of certain 
marine textiles. 

Seventh. Unavailability of funds for 
fishing boats has resulted in a cut-back 
in total lumber requirements. 

Eighth. Ropes and nets programed 
originally in finished form are now pro- 
gramed as materials with a material 
saving. 

Ninth, The largest cut-back occa- 
sioned by unavailability of funds came in 
recovery projects. 

With only 442,months of fiscal year 
1950 remaining—after February 15—it 
is obviously impossible to launch as com- 
prehensive a type of recovery program as 
was originally planned. 

Progress in the use of Korean anthra- 
cite has similarly been greater than we 
had anticipated. The increased use of 
briquets, for railroad and industrial 
purposes, has augmented the need for 
coal-tar pitch, but saved Korean balances 
in Japan. 

I think it will be evident from what 
I have said that the (a) Korean Govern- 
ment, (b) ECA mission, and (c) Korea 
division have studied and restud-ed the 
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Korean program, adjusting it to chang- 
ing circumstances not merely from week 
to week as performance was revealed, 
but from industry to industry in terms 
of a reappraisal of visible possibilities. 
There has been not only a willingness to 
economize, but a constant search for sav- 
ings. ECA has cut back its personnel 
from 275 to 225, and will continue to cut. 
Above all, there has been a performance 
by the Koreans which has been far better 
than we had any right to expect. 

At the same time, ECA has been able to 
get more certain estimates of the engi- 
neering costs of recovery projects. De- 
tailed and precise engineering data is 
available now that was not available last 
June: 

(a) Day & Zimmerman. 

(b) International Engineering. 

(c) Allis-Chalmers. 

(d) Roberts & Schaefer. 

(e) Gilbert Associates. 

Experts in the field have checked all 
estimates—see below: 

(a) Jones: Combustion. 

(b) Giroux: Power. 

(c) Crentz: Coal beneficiation. 

(d) Naef: Marine base. 

(e) Selheimer: Technical training. 

(f) Andrews: Geological survey. 

(g) Pierce Management: Coal. 

I think the House will appreciate that, 
in the face of what happened in China, 
one cannot afford to be extravagant in 
any statements. 

But in all sincerity, the Korea program 
is really accomplishing its purpose. In 
those areas where funds have been made 
available, it is ahead of schedule. 

Mr. Eric Biddle, who is not given to 
careless statements, told Mr. Hoffman 
and his staff—after he had visited the 
ERP countries—that, in his opinion, the 
United States Government was “getting 
more for its money in Korea” than any- 
where else. 

What are the reasons: 

(a) There are no generalities in the 
Korea program, Specific things for spe- 
cific purposes are purchased. 

(b) Technical supervision by Ameri- 
cans insures that the specific commodi- 
ties are put to their best use. 

(c) ECA does not hesitate to modify 
requirements. And that works both 
ways—it has cut back more often than 
it has increased. 

(d) We have an ECA mission that 
knows its job, whose morale is amazingly 
high, one that knows when to give the 
Koreans leeway when they are doing a 
job, and to needle them when they are 
not. 

(e) Finally, we have a Korean Gov- 
ernment that knows that it must succeed 
or fall victim to Communist expansion. 
Do not underestimate this will to suc- 
ceed. Itis the key, not only to the future 
of Korea, but it may be the key to the 
future of the Far East. 

One would not be honest, however, if 
one painted the entire picture in roseate 
colors. Whereas the agricultural, the 
industrial, the mining, the transporta- 
tion, and the foreign-trade outlook is 
most promising, the fiscal situation is 
disturbing to the State Department, to 
ECA, to Washington, and to the Amer- 
ican mission in Korea. 
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Money in circulation has risen at an 
accelerated rate since the elected Ko- 
rean Government took over the govern- 
ment. 

The overdraft at the Bank of Chosen 
has expanded dangerously. 

Prices are still rising despite the inflow 
of ECA supplies and the dramatic in- 
crease of domestic production. 

Revenues are lagging behind expendi- 
tures more than ever before. 

There are one or two things that should 
not be overlooked, however: 

First. That certain financial risks 
must be taken in order to cultivate in- 
dustry and stimulate a greater volume 
of business activity. 

Second. That the increase in money 
in circulation is almost exactly propor- 
tionate tothe increase in industrial 
production. 

Third. That the new nation had to 
assume responsibility for its own military 
force when the American Army forces 
withdrew. 

Fourth. That only when Korea is po- 
litically secure will it have the capacity 
to borrow abroad or induce capital in- 
vestment by foreigners. 

Fifth. That the state-owned factories, 
mines, and other vested property have 
not yet been sold or alienated but many 
presently will be. 

We should not, by any neglect on our 
part, let this situation get out of hand. 

(a) ECA has laid an 8-point program 
before the Korean Government. 

(b) State Department has sent in- 
structions to Ambassador Mucci to 
make it abundantly clear to President 
Rhee that the Korean Government must 
put its financial house in order if it ex- 
pects further American aid. 

(c) ECA is presently recruiting two 
outstanding authorities on public finance 
to, first, work out with the Koreans a 
precise plan of expenditure control; and, 
second, show them precisely how the tax 
system can be made more efficient and 
productive. 

Nor is financial reform entirely a mat- 
ter of future action. Reforms are al- 
ready being made: 7 

(a) Prices of ECA goods are being 
steadily advanced to more realistic levels. 

(b) Counterpart deposits are being in- 
creased in rate. 

(c) Transportation rates have been 
markedly increased. 

(d) Electric rates were doubled as of 
January 1. 

(e) Ten billion won of short-term 
bonds are being sold to Korean pur- 
chasers. 

(f) More rigid controls are being im- 
posed on bank loans. 

(g) Plans are being finalized for the 
reorganization of the Bank of Chosen. 

(h) The legislature has passed, and 
the President has signed, a law which will 
make possible the sale of vested property. 

Much more remains to be done, but im- 
portant steps are already being taken. 

A recovery program in a context such 
as the Korean one must be a race be- 
tween expanding expenditures and ex- 
panding production. Without the first, 
the second cannot occur. 

The immediate task, therefore, is to 
insure that economies will be made in the 
unproductive areas so that local currency 
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can be made available for the recovery 
program without adding a net inflation- 
ary element. 

If you wish to help the Christian peo- 
ple of Korea to remain as a nation 
among the nations of the world, here is 
your opportunity. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from West Virginia has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. JACKSON]. 

Mr. JACKSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, the tragic state of the Korean 
people today cannot but move to pity 
those who seek freedom, happiness, and 
peace for men and women everywhere 
who have suffered under and continue 
to suffer under the bondage of totali- 
tarianism. Quite rightly, we are con- 
cerned with the plight of those who are 
our spiritual allies in this world-wide 
global fight which today keeps all na- 
tions and all peoples in a state of con- 
stant turmoil and uncertainty. 

However, it is not alone the people of 
Korea or the Korean Republic whom we 
must think of in these trying times. We 
must likewise think in terms of the sub- 
stantial welfare of the 150,000,000 Amer- 
ican people. Our ability to help and as- 
sist nations and peoples in distress is not 
measured alone in terms of our financial 
and physical resources. If the defeat of 
the forces of world chaos were simply a 
matter of logistics, of transportation, of 
communications, then, indeed, the price 
asked in this legislation would be a small 
price to pay for the confusion and the 
defeat of our common enemy. 

However, Mr, Chairman, the problem 
with respect to Korea is much more 
complex than this. There are physical 
factors and geographical considerations 
which render the proposed program not 
only one of the most hazardous we have 
ever undertaken, but one which is less 
likely to succeed in the final analysis, 
than any other program of which I have 
any personal knowledge. 

First of all, let us place Korea in its 
proper geographic perspective. As the 
map will indicate, Korea is no Greece, 
flanked by an allied Italy and a friendly 
Turkey. Korea is already half behind 
the iron curtain, severed in two at the 
thirty-eighth parallel. Dominant in the 
northern half of this tragically divided 
country are the Communist forces in 
North Korea. The other portion of the 
country, representing the Republic of 
South Korea, is the portion of the map 
which is colored blue. Here is the 
Ongjin Peninsula where sporadic fight- 
ing has been in progress for many, many 
months, and will doubtless continue on 
an increased scale in the future. If will 
be noted that South Korea is hopelessly 
outflanked on the west by the adjacent 
land mass of China, and that the entire 
line along the thirty-eighth parallel is 
open to full-scale and unrestricted war- 
fare at any time. 

In addition to that, large bands of 
guerrillas at the present time are har- 
assing the southern portion of the Re- 
public. Korea is by no means in a serene 
and placid state. South Korea has ex- 
perienced a series of severe constitu- 
tional crises which continue to this very 
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date. Inflation is rampant. The coun- 
try is truly in the last stages of an eco- 
nomic disease which it is questionable 
can be cured by any amount of money. 

The arrows on the map indicate some 
very interesting points which should be 
taken into consideration by this commit- 
tee in its contemplation of this legisla- 
tion. What is our practical position rel- 
ative to the supply of capital goods and 
commodities to South Korea? As the 
arrow indicates, South Korea lies 7,000 
miles west of San Francisco; 7,000 long 
and tortuous miles, over each mile of 
which must be carried at a tremendous 
expense every ton of supplies contem- 
plated in the proposed program. The 
amount allocated for freight charges 
alone in this bill represents 25 percent of 
the total appropriation. Twenty-five 
percent of the money appropriated by 
this Congress will go up in exhaust 
fumes before the last of the cargoes is 
landed. 

Another reference point for the infor- 
mation of the committee is Vladivostok 
500 miles to the north. It is quite obvi- 
ous that in any economic or political 
challenge to supply contesting forces in 
the north and the south, that we would 
be at a decided disadvantage as repre- 
sented by the difference between 500 and 
7,000 miles. 

The third of the arrows, and perhaps 
the one most important from the Soviet 
standpoint, is the one which indicates 
the direction of and the distance to the 
Russian industrial area east of the Urals. 
It is inconceivable to many of us that 
the Communists would countenance the 
maintenance of such a threat to. their 
productive capacity. Two years ago— 
even a year ago—the Republic of South 
Korea might have managed a precarious 
and uncertain tenure, but if anything is 
likely or certain in this world today it 
would appear to be the eventual engulf- 
ment of South Korea by the rampant 
forces of communism, which in their 
drive through Manchuria and north 
China have left Korea unsupported and 
tragically isolated. 

It is not my desire, Mr. Chairman, to 
debate the China problem at this time, 
but it is impossible to consider Korea 
except as it relates to the physical and 
political conditions surrounding it. 
There is no counterpart in recent legisla- 
tion for what is here proposed to be done 
in the instance of Korea. Here is no 
wide and defensible belt of interlocking 
states, no community of common ideas 
and cultures such as have rendered pos- 
sible the success of the European recovery 
program in western Europe. All of the 
factors which made possible the putting 
down of guerrilla activities in Greece are 
missing in the case of Korea. Greece 
found a Tito willing to close his com- 
mon frontier in return for the favors 
which could be obtained from the west, 
but no such quid pro quo can be expected 
along the thirty-eighth parallel. 

Yes, Mr. Chairman, one can admire and 
respect the South Koreans in their period 
of dire tribulation, but to fatten the prize 
for an ultimate conqueror who at this 
moment holds all of the trumps is neither 
kindness to Korea nor justice to the 
American taxpayer who must foot the 
bill, 
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Much will be said during the course of 
the debate on this measure of our obli- 
gations and our commitments with re- 
spect to the establishment of the Repub- 
lic of South Korea. Too little will prob- 
ably be said of the failure of the Soviets 
to carry out their implied obligations. 
But circumstances alter cases and we 
have only to refer to our repudiation of 
our traditional open-door policy in 
China to see that fact clearly. Too, we 
were a party to a declaration and a com- 
mitment which guaranteed the main- 
tenance of a free, friendly, and demo- 
cratic China. Certainly China has 
never been less free, less friendly toward 
us, and less democratic than is the case 
at the present time. 

But assuming that we have made com- 
mitments to Korea and that a moral ob- 
ligation did exist when those commit- 
ments were made, we must still consider 
that the color and the shape of political 
things have since been radically altered. 
What was once a friendly coast to the 
West now serves the same enemy as faces 
the Republic on the north. To expect 
South Korea to resist the political and 
military infiltration which is the constant 
dread of every nation in western Europe 
is, quite frankly, to expect the impossible. 

Our resources are not unlimited. The 
necessity of conducting a world-wide op- 
eration for the containment of aggres- 
sive and godless communism requires the 
careful husbanding of our financial and 
physical means. Within a very few days 
or weeks this body will be called upon 
to consider the so-called point-4 leg- 
islation for the development of backward 
areas throughout the world. We must 
put our resources and our help not only 
where our hearts dictate but where our 
heads tell us the national security and 
the national welfare are at stake. 

South Korea is no Japan, no Okinawa, 
no Philippines. Not one word of mili- 
tary testimony is on the record indicat- 
ing the essential nature of the peninsula 
in the plans for the national defense. To 
the contrary, it has been stated time and 
again that from the military standpoint 
South Korea is indefensible and tacti- 
cally isolated. 

The pending legislation might stand 
the test of urgent necessity if it were 
proposed as a part of an over-all policy 
for the United States in the Far East, 
but such is certainly not the case. The 
development of such a policy is ad- 
mittedly one of the most pressing re- 
quirements of the moment, but it will 
never be initiated with South Korea as 
a reference point. South Korea is ex- 
actly what the map shows it to be—a 
small peninsula separated by 7,000 miles 
of ocean from the mainland of the United 
States and completely surrounded by the 
raging tides of international commu- 
nism. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I believe 
that it is valid to say that the case for 
Korea cannot by any measurement other 
than that put forth as a commitment 
stand upon its merits. This commitment 
is brought to the Congress not as a sub- 
ject for discussion and debate, but as a 
fait accompli which we are told we must 
ratify, although we have taken no direct 
action or legislative step which consti- 
tuted a pledge or a promise on the part of 
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the Congress of the United States. This 
is the last in a long series of diplomatic 
commitments, arrived at on the basis of 
discussions far removed from the legisla- 
tive branch, commitments which we are 
told we must honor with never-ending 
appropriations from the Federal Treas- 
ury. 

South Korea is a Bataan without a 
Corregidor, a Dunkerque without a flo- 
tilla, a dead-end street without an 
escape. If the Congress wills it we shall 
invest in a gambit of pawns against an 
opponent whose major pieces are skill- 
fully jockeyed against both South Korea 
and the United States on terrain chosen 
by our opponent and on terms which he 
alone will dictate. Let us be humani- 
tarian, but let us not close our eyes to 
reality in a day when the fate of a world 
depends upon clear judgment and 
straight thinking. 

Mr. KEE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. HUBER]. 

Mr. HUBER. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
cently had the very great honor of being 
chairman of the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Expenditures that visited 
Korea several months ago. I did not 
find conditions there exactly as they have 
been described by some of the Members 
who have occupied the well and have not 
had the opportunity to see conditions 
first hand in Korea. 

If you ever want an excuse to vote 
against a bill, this would be an easy bill to 
vote against. If you want to go back 
home and demagogue about it and say, 
“I voted to save the taxpayers money,” 
it is an easy thing to do on this bill. But 
I think it might be penny-wise and 
pound-foolish. I think you ought to give 
it just a little bit more thought. 

We have made definite commitments 
in Korea, commitments that we must 
keep. Our committee worked very dil- 
igently while we were there. We did not 
depend on the so-called cocktail circuit 
to get our information. We talked to 
and interviewed people right down to the 
smallest person we could find, and we also 
talked to Ambassadors and State Depart- 
ment officials. Everything we could find 
out about Korea was good, 

Not long ago I attended a press confer- 
ence. Somebody said, “How about all 
the political prisoners that are in prison 
there?” I said, “I have it on very good 
authority that is not true.” This news- 
paperman said, What is your author- 
ity?” I gave the name of one of the 
outstanding news reporters in the world, 
who was the authority for that state- 
ment, So some of these things that we 
have heard are just not true. 

We have a great many people who 
would propose that we send men and 
money to certain places in the Far East. 
In supporting this measure you are not 
asked to send men there, you are not 
asked for armed intervention, you are 
asked only to give financial support, 
financial support that is desperately 
needed. 

I know when we returned last fall, 
joined by the other members of the com- 
mittee, I went to the leadership and 
spoke to the leadership of the House, At 
that time we realized there was some 
doubt as to whether even the $20,000,000 
appropriation would be passed. I said at 
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that time to the Speaker, “If we are not 
going to follow through, let us send a 
cable to President Syngman Rhee, and 
send it immediately, and tell him that 
no help is coming, that he might as well 
make the best deal he can with the north- 
ern Communist forces and not sacrifice 
those gallant young men who are wear- 
ing the uniform of that new Republic 
over there, trying to hold that beachhead 
of democracy.” 

I think this is very important legisla- 
tion and should be passed. I hope that 
Members will not use this as an oppor- 
tunity to demagogue but will realize the 
commitments we have, and will not break 
faith with the Korean people. In effect 
we are their sponsors. We have helped 
them to set up their Government, That 
Government is a going concern. It is a 
good Government, and it is destined to be 
a great democracy. If you want to help 
them, then I know you will help to pass 
this bill. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUBER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. The gentleman from 
North Dakota said a moment ago that 
he heard in MacArthur’s headquarters 
that we were going to defend South 
Korea, and if the Russians attacked it 
world war III would start there. Did 
the gentleman from Ohio receive any 
such information? 

Mr. HUBER. I think if all the rumors 
we hear that are attributed to General 
MacArthur’s headquarters were laid end 
to end, it would be a good thing. I do 
not know. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. JAVITS]. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tlemen who argue here against this aid 
to Korea, I think, are the very same gen- 
tlemen who have been most eloquent and 
most vocal in arguing for a positive for- 
eign policy in the Far East on the ground 
that is where the whole civilized world is 
likely to go down the drain. They have 
argued that the loss we are in a way suf- 
fering in the Far East would be a loss 
even greater than the loss we run the risk 
of suffering if we lose Europe. Yet these 
same gentlemen have voted $5,000,000,- 
000 and $3,500,000,000 and will probably 
vote again about $3,000,000,000 this year 
for ERP to Europe. The demand for a 
positive policy for the Far East, in the 
face of the opposition to the $60,000,000 
in this bill for Korea, sounds hollow. If 
the committee will look at the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Act—Public Law 329 
of the Eighty-first Congress—which the 
Congress passed and which the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs reported out, and 
fully backed, it will find that the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs of the House 
has provided a positive far eastern for- 
eign policy. That policy is expressed as 
follows: 

Congress hereby expresses itself as favoring 
the creation among the free countries and 
the free peoples of the Far East of a joint 
organization consistent with the Charter of 
the United Nations to establish a program of 
self-help and mutual cooperation designed to 
develop their economic and social well-being 
to safeguard basic rights and liberties and to 
protect their security and independence. 
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In other words, this is a call for a far- 
eastern recovery program. Of such a 
program. South Korea is an integral 
and absolutely essential part. 

That is a positive far-eastern policy; 
and now as a means by which to hold 
these 21,000,000 people in South Korea 
for 6 months, until there can be a posi- 
tive far-eastern policy—to spend $60,- 
000,000 to hold 21,000,000 people in the 
Far East in reserve for the great posi- 
tive policy—these gentlemen say “Oh, 
no.” 

Let us examine the arguments made 
against this bill. The first argument is 
that Korea is a very long way from the 
United States. The second is that it is 
indefensible militarily. I ask these same 
gentlemen whether Korea is any more 
indefensible militarily than is Berlin. 
Berlin is an isolated island in the very 
heart of the occupied zone of Germany 
where we have few troops. 

Mr, JACKSON of California. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. Iam sorry I cannot yield 
now. 

Mr. JACKSON of California. The gen- 
tleman is asking for an answer to a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. JAVITS. I wish the gentleman 
would permit me to go on at the moment 
and I will yield later, as I permitted the 
gentleman to do. 

Mr. Chairman, Berlin is an island in 
the Soviet Zone, surrounded on all sides 
by Soviet troops. Every military man 
and every commentator has said that the 
Soviet could push us out of Berlin by 
military action at will. But the Soviet 
has not pushed us out of Berlin, nor will 
it, any more than the Soviet will seek to 
push us out of the areas we occupy in 
the Far East at will, because she knows 
that Means war. 

It is not what military forces we have 
there. It is not General Roberts, with 
his 500 officers, that are going to hold the 
Soviet, but it is the unwillingness of the 
Soviet Union to attack us. 

Then consider the outposts of United 
States security. Have the gentlemen 
forgotten that we are basing our security 
in that area today on Japan and Oki- 
nawa, which are directly fanked by 
South Korea? I say to the gentleman if 
we are driven out of there in 6 months, 
or if we should be driven out of there 
in 6 months, with the incalculable stakes 
which the advocates of a positive China 
policy say we have in the Far East, it is 
still worth $60,000,000 to take this op- 
portunity to save these people. 

A great deal has been made here of the 
economic situation of Korea. Certainly 
the economic situation of Korea is bad. 
Why? Because we have not followed 
through on the recovery program needed 
to help their economy. That is why she 
has been working her printing presses. 
They have no other way to sustain their 
economy except as they get this very 
support from this very bill from the 
United States. The circulation of 
Korean money has doubled in the period 
from March 1949 until today. Why? 
Because we have not aided them. It is 
not because they are fundamentally 
wrong in Korea. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 
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Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman two additional minutes. 

Mr. JACKSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON of California. The 
gentleman has mentioned the Korean 
situation in relation to Berlin. I should 
like to ask the gentleman in what re- 
spects he considers the situations to be 
at all analogous. 

Mr, JAVITS. Ithink I made that very 
clear. I said that in Berlin today we do 
not have any military force which is able 
to resist the Russians if they wanted to 
roll over the western sectors. Yet we 
know very well that the Russians will 
not roll over our forces in Berlin, for the 
same reason that they will not in the 
Far East, because they are not willing as 
yet to accept the gage of battle. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. VORYS. The gentleman said, “If 
we are driven out of Korea.“ The fact 
is we are out now. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is not so, so long 
as the lawfully elected Korean Govern- 
ment is there. 

Mr. VORYS. Ithought the gentleman 
meant our military force. 

Mr. JAVITS. We have a military mis- 
sion still in Korea. 

Mr. VORYS. Our military force has 
been withdrawn and we were told it was 
withdrawn so we would not become in- 
volved. Is that not correct? 

Mr. JAVITS. We withdrew our mili- 
tary force in response to a request from 
the United Nations. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. KEE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentlewoman from Cali- 
fornia [Mrs. DoucLAs ]. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Chairman, 
there are two movements in the world 
today. One, the forward march of the 
non-self-governed peoples toward inde- 
pendence. Second, the struggle between 
Communist and democratic ideologies in 
the world. We will strengthen democ- 
racy to the extent that we give leader- 
ship to the non-self-governing peoples of 
the world so that their people may be 
truly free and their nations may be 
independent. I think that the mem- 
bers of the Foreign Affairs Committee 
are agreed on this. 

Korea was under the domination and 
government of Japan for 40 years. The 
country is today divided. I do not have 
time to go into that. But because we 
moved fast, at the end of the war, we 
are in half of Korea today. If we had 
not moved fast we would not have been 
in Korea at all. 

We have a 3-year program to help 
the southern half of Korea to be inde- 
pendent and self-supporting. We hope 
it will work out that way. Korea has 
21,000,000 people who have the stamina 
to stand on their own feet and to fight 
and work for freedom. If we abandon 
them today, as the Secretary of State 
said, we can be sure that in 2 or 3 
months they will collapse, economically, 
which will mean that the Communist 
forces in that southern part will take 
over, and all of Korea will then come 
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under a Communist government—and 
Russian influence. 

We cannot guarantee that this eco- 
nomic program will insure a democratic 
Korea, but we can be sure of what will 
happen if we do not help them. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentlewoman yield for a 
question? 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. The Chinese 
were marching toward democracy under 
Sun Yat-sen, but something happened 
to reverse their direction in recent years. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. That is right. They 
were marching toward democracy, but 
then there was a terrible war, a devas- 
tating war, and unfortunately the lead- 
ership of China was not able to retain 
the confidence of the Chinese people. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Does not the 
gentlewoman think the same thing can 
happen in Korea? 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. Anything can hap- 
pen. We are trying to prevent the eco- 
nomic collapse of southern Korea. 

Here are 21,000,000 people who want 
freedom and are looking to us to help 
keep them a free and independent peo- 
ple. This sixty millions economic aid 
that. we are about to vote on we believe 
will give them the chance they ask. 

The Korean situation, remember, is 
under the direct supervision of the 
United Nations at this time. So bear in 
mind that it is not quite the same kind 
of situation that you could have in some 
other places of the world. ‘i 

It was just stated that there was tes- 
timony before our committee by repre- 
sentatives of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
that the present armed forces in south- 
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men, are quite capable of putting down 
any internal revolt, any Communist re- 
volt in southern Korea, and are capable 
of withstanding any pressure from North 
Korean forces, unless a major power 
starts an open war. They did not say 
that they could withstand a war started 
by a great power, but should war start, 
that would be an international issue 
which would come before the United Na- 
tions. As my colleague from New York 
has just said, it would be hard to imagine 
that Russia would intentionally provoke 
any such war at this time with Korea 
under the glaring light of United Nations 
attention, and, in fact, with a United 
reset commission in Korea at this 
ime. 

I wish to read to you what the Presi- 
dent said in his message when he sent 
the Korean bill to us last year: 

Korea has become a testing ground in 
which the validity and practical value of the 
ideals and principles of democracy which the 
Republic is putting into practice are being 
matched against the practices of commu- 
nism which have been imposed upon the 
people of North Korea. The survival and 
progress of the Republic toward a self-sup- 
porting, stable economy will have an im- 
mense and far-reaching influence on the 
people of Asia. Such progress by the young 
Republic will encourage the people of south- 
ern and southeastern Asia and the islands 
of the Pacific to resist and reject the Com- 
munist propaganda with which they are be- 
sieged. Moreover, the Korean Republic, by 
demonstrating the success and tenacity of 
democracy in resisting communism, will 
stand as a beacon to the people of northern 
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Asia in resisting the control of the Commu- 
nist forces which have overrun them. 


This is what the President has said 
about the positive effect of carrying out 
this program. Now let me read you what 
the Secretary of State testified about the 
negative effect of failing to carry out this 
program: 

If you do not take this step, it seems to 
me that it is a public declaration that we are 
not going to do anything in the Far East, and 
I think you will get a shiver of fear all 
through the Philippines, all through south- 
east Asia, India, and all the other parts of 
the Far East, which would be quite unjusti- 
fied, because we are not taking that attitude 
toward those areas. If we do not do what 
we gan do, and just say it is all hopeless, 

* we are bound to have accentuation 
at a aisinas on which has taken place in- 
stead of a pulling together in many areas, 
where I think we are getting very definite 
signs that there is a pulling together and a 
stiffening. 


I want to add to that only that eyes of 
hundreds of millions of people in south- 
ern and southeastern Asia are on the 
United States, constantly questioning 
whether they can safely continue to give 
us their confidence or whether they 
should turn elsewhere. The action of 
this House today, our decision to help the 
people of Korea in their fight for inde- 
pendence, or to abandon them to slavery, 
will be our answer to their question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from California has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. KEE. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentlewoman from California one addi- 
tional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlewoman 
from California is recognized for one ad- 
ditional minute, 

Mrs, DOUGLAS. Here are a people 
wanting to resist communism. We feel 
that they are able to if we give them this 
economic aid. We know they will go 
down if we do not. This is the only foot- 
hold we have in northeastern Asia. Is it 
worth the gamble or is it not? It seems 
to me very emphatically that it is. Our 
military men feel so, the ECA feels so, the 
State Department feels so, and the Presi- 
dent of the United States feels so; and 
that is enough for me. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from California has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
woman from Ohio [Mrs. BOLTON]. 

Mrs. BOLTON of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
we of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
have given a great deal of study to the 
vast problem presented by the Far East. 
There are a number of us who have been 
very deeply saddened by the complete 
failure of the administration’s policy 
over a period of years as far as China is 
concerned. This failure has not been 
caused only by what has happened in 
the last 4 or 5 years, it dates back at 
least to the early thirties. From that 
tragic moment in 1932 when we failed to 
protest the taking over of Manchuria by 
the Japanese; every move that we as a 
nation made has been unfortunate, 
whether we acted from ignorance, from 
a partial knowledge, or from a refusal to 
face facts, 
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There are very few people in America 
today who do not feel that China always 
has been and still is the very center of 
and the key to the peace of the world. 
My very able colleague from California 
Mrs. Douctas] spoke a moment ago of 
the understanding that is necessary if we 
are to have a peaceful world, That 
leadership must be given. The peoples 
of the world who are struggling up from 
difficulty and ignorance, who are freeing 
themselves from foreign domination do 
need leadership. This is so throughout 
the world, and unless we find a way to 
give them leadership they will fall into 
hands that will make the world a very 
unsafe place for us and for all the free- 
dom-loving people of the world, It is 
quite impossible for us to separate our 
future well-being and our future security 
from that of the peoples of all con- 
tinents all over the globe. I am not say- 
‘ing it is my opinion that we should give 
and give and give without any question, 
without any attempt to curtail extrava- 
gance, or to limit the misuse of funds. 
My record in this House will make that 
very clear to everyone. But I do feel 
very strongly that there is a force far 
greater than the military force, a force 
that comes from the hearts of a people. 
MI. Chairman, I ask you if there is any 
country in the world that has so illus- 
trated the strength of that inner courage 
of that inner power than the little 
country of Finland? Finland has been 
the only country to pay her war debts 
tous. Finland has been the only country 
that has stood firmly for democratic 
forces regardless of anything that was 
done on her borders. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentlewoman yield? I want 
to ask if Finland received ECA help? 

Mrs. BOLTON of Ohio. Finland, I 
believe, paid her debts tous. Ihave had 
the pleasure of lunching today with one 
of the Representatives in the Finland 
Parliament, Miss Pohjali, who has been 
in this country at various times during 
the last few years. To our great joy she 
told us that the situation in Finland is 
steadily progressing, that life has re- 
turned almost to what it was before the 
war, that the people are beginning to 
breathe more freely again. Why? Be- 
cause of the inner courage they have 
displayed. 

Being a mother—and may I say this in 
repiy to a question of a colleague of mine 
a few moments ago—I know that no 
child is ever helped by too much assist- 
ance, too much ease, too few demands 
upon his own strength. I am in com- 
plete agreement that no nation is helped 
by similar methods. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentlewoman from Ohio two addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mrs. BOLTON of Ohio. Mr. Chair- 
man, wisdom must be used, judgment 
must be used and, above all things, 
mothers know that one must never break 
a promise to a child. 

We set up this little Republic over 
there, surely our responsibility is not 
over. 

My colleague from California sug- 
gested that if we had not been as fast 
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as we were, we would not have had half 
of Korea. I would remind her that we 
have had testimony showing that if we 
had been able to get there a little faster, 
we would have had more of it. But, our 
troops were too far south for us to get 
them there before the Russians could 
reach the thirty-eighth parallel. 

Here is this little Republic fighting its 
way. We know well that the best soil 
for communistic control is starvation 
and discouragement. Above the thirty- 
eighth parallel they have the power 
plants and they have all the ease. If we 
give help to the South Korean Republic 
to put up power plants near the coal 
mines, they can then mine their coal, 
they can also build and run railroads, 
there is every possibility that that little 
seed will grow into a very thriving 
country. 

I would urge strongly that this House 
vote for this $60,000,000. I agree that $60,- 
000,000 might do more somewhere else, 
or that we may be preparing something 
for the Kremlin to take over. But, Mr. 
Chairman, we heard that same argument 
over Greece and Turkey. We heard the 
same argument about Europe generally: 
that we would just be getting everything 
ready for the Kremlin to walk in and 
take over. Well, the Kremlin has not 
walked in at any of those points. 

Mr. JACKSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. BOLTON of Ohio. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. JACKSON of California. Does 
the gentlewoman think that it would 
have been possible to achieve victory in 
Greece on the basis of economic aid 
alone, without some considerable ele- 
ment of military aid which was given to 
them? 

Mrs. BOLTON of Ohio. We did it 
piecemeal, if the gentleman remembers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from Ohio has again 
expired. ` 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may desire. 

Mr. Chairman, I have listened to 
these very able and learned discussions 
from the financial point of view, much 
of which is beyond any comprehension 
that I possess. But, I approach this 
problem from a point of view of my own 
which I have followed for a long num- 
ber of years. 

I have been a student of the great 
forces that make human history, and I 
feel confident that we are here as- 
sembled today in the most tragic, dif- 
cult, and challenging hour of human 
history and that these tremendous is- 
sues are complicated beyond words by 
the emergence into the influence of 
public policy throughout the world by 
about a billion and half of brown people 
in the Orient. 

Mr, Chairman, the situation is tragic 
from our American point of view, be- 
cause, if under the leadership and world 
program of the Russian Communists 
they are able to mass against a handful 
of free, white folks here, such as we 
are, with our traditions of democracy 
and self-government behind us, if they 
are able to amass a force of from a 
billion and a half to two billion of people 
against us militarily or economically or 
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any other way, how are we going to 
maintain the civilization and the won- 
derful blessings inherited by us from our 
fathers? So, for this reason I feel that 
our policy in the Orient has been a most 
disastrous one in recent years, and I 
look upon this little group in the penin- 
sula of Korea, as the last toe hold we 
have on the Asiatic Continent at the 
present moment. These people are 
worthy; they have a great history. Two 
thousand years before Christ they had 
a great civilization, a great religion, a 
great literature. They are a fine people. 
There are 21,000,000 of them. They in- 
herit a fruitful and fine section of the 
world. They have the shadow of Russia 
over them all the time. Russia, taking 
the north half of this peninsula, has seen 
to it that it runs up contiguous to Siberia, 
so that it is a continuous portion of Rus- 
sian-dominated territory and will con- 
tinue to be. 

For the reason that we are now face to 
face with a world challenge which sooner 
or later will have to be decided by a 
terrific sacrifice, perhaps, of men and 
treasure, I do not want to see this coun- 
try at this moment withdraw from the 
one spot in all of dark Asia where people 
are struggling to be free and where they 
have a right to expect our help and our 
assistance. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. EATON. For a question. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Does the gen- 
tleman think our Navy should have in- 
tervened when the Chinese Communists 
turned their artillery on that English 
ship and drove it out of China? 

Mr. EATON. I will be glad to take a 
day or two off sometime and discuss that 
question with the gentleman, but it has 
nothing to do with this subject. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. I am afraid it 
will take a good deal longer than a day 
or two to settle that. 

Mr. EATON. I know the gentleman 
enjoys chasing intellectual rabbit tracks 
but I will not join him at this time in 
that practice. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EATON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. NORRELL, I endorse every word 
the distinguished gentleman has said. 
If there was ever a bill that ought to be 
passed by this Congress for the assistance 
of a nation that is really trying to help 
itself, this bill is it, with the amendments 
the committee will recommend, 

Mr. EATON. I have always had the 
highest regard for the gentleman’s abil- 
ity and intelligence, but it goes even a 
little higher at this moment. I thank 
the gentleman, 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EATON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I understand this money 
is to be dispensed through ECA; is that 
right? 

Mr. EATON. Yes. The ECA is there 
carrying on, and I suppose will continue 
to carry on. That is one of the most 
successful and practical administrations 
of funds we have ever had, 
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Mr. GROSS. I am glad to hear the 
gentleman say that. The ECA in its 
fifth report to the Congress on Septem- 
ber 15 said in connection with counter- 
part funds that the Korean Government 
had collected from importers only half 
of its bill for ECA-financed goods. Are 
importers collecting from the Korean 
people and then not paying the Korean 
Government? Does the gentleman know 
about that? 

Mr. EATON. In regard to the specific 
question about the lag between the mak- 
ing of counterpart deposits and collec- 
tions from end users of the assistance— 
I believe that 59 percent is the current 
figure for the portion collected of the 
value of goods furnished. 

In part the government of the Repub- 
lic of Korea has to subsidize the sale of 
goods to the end users. This practice is 
diminishing as stability increases and the 
threat of inflation abates. However, the 
government of South Korea puts the 
equivalent of one whole cost—both the 
sale price and the subsidized portion— 
into the counterpart deposit. This ac- 
counts for part of the discrepancy. The 
rest of the discrepancy is accounted for 
by normal lag between billing and col- 
lection. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, Lam 
going to vote for this bill. Our United 
States Government has made definite 
commitments to the Republic of Korea, 
and I feel in all fairness we must keep 
faith with these people who are making 
such a magnificent struggle to take their 
rightful place among the nations of the 
world. Korea is fighting its battles un- 
der tremendous odds and now is the hour 
of destiny for them and their fight for 
freedom—and they need a friendly help- 
ing hand. 

Korea is standing almost alone in the 
world today as a nation which is actively 
fighting communism. It is in a virtual 
state of war. Attacks occur almost daily 
along the thirty-eighth parallel and the 
depredations of the guerrillas who have 
infiltrated even to its southern provinces 
are a severe drain on Korea’s economy. 
They are particularly costly because 
Korea is holding a defensive position 
which is more expensive than maintain- 
ing an offensive. It is essential that 
Korea not only maintain a minimum sub- 
sistence level, but it must have a margin 
of safety and enough food and industrial 
supplies to tide it over an emergency and 
enough economic rehabilitation at least 
to give hope and encouragement to the 
people of Korea. 

Industrial and social development has 
progressed tremendously since the gov- 
ernment of occupation has gone out of 
Korea. They have plenty of labor—all 
Korea needs is more equipment and ma- 
terial with which to work. 

We do not want Korea to go along the 
road the rest of the Asiatic countries 
have. I feel—and it is the opinion of 
men who should know—that if Korea is 
given this aid now, she will be able to 
withstand the onslaught of the Commu- 
nists and will be able to stand as a first 
line of defense in the far-eastern waters. 

Korea is industrious. She has proved 
her loyalty, and Korea is most apprecia- 
tive for the help which has been given. 
There is no sign in her weakening. 
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With adequate aid Korea could be con- 
sidered a strong and secure outpost of 
freedom and decency in a chaotic world. 

I urge each and every Member of this 
House who believes in the inherent rights 
of mankind to enjoy the rights of lib- 
erty and freedom on this earth to vote 
for this bill. 

Mr. KEE. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
balance of the time to the gentleman 
from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD]. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
there is not much I can add to the debate 
which has already gone on. But I am 
pleased that the debate has been on such 
a high plane that we have stuck, gen- 
erally speaking, to the question of aid 
to Korea. As my distinguished col- 
league the gentleman from Ohio said, 
this is an easy bill to vote against. This 
is an easy bill to demagogue about. This 
is an easy bill to vote against because you 
can say you are doing it in the name of 
economy. But before you do so you had 
better think of your responsibilities as 
American citizens and you had better 
think of the welfare and security of your 
own country. 

This country was responsible for the 
setting up of the Republic of South 
Korea. You and I know that if this aid 
is not forthcoming the American-spon- 
sored Korean Republic will not be able 
to stand on its own feet very long, 
You must know that just as we took a 
éalculated risk in entering into the Euro- 
pean recovery program so you will be 
taking a calculated risk in this program 
for Korea. 

The choice is pretty definite—the deci- 
sion is up to us. In my opinion, a vote 
for this measure is a vote to strengthen 
our hand in Japan—northeast Asia. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Montana has expired. 
All time has expired. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Korean Aid Act of 1949.” 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I do want to bring some 
observations before my colleagues about 
Korea, because in company with three 
Members of the majority side I had an 
opportunity to visit Korea this last No- 
vember. Our committee has issued a re- 
port and while I am not free to tell you 
what is in the report it is in the hands 
of the Committee on Appropriations and 
some of you may be able to read it there. 

I do want to comment briefly on some 
things that have been said here on the 
floor of the House. The gentlewoman 
from Ohio spoke very highly of Finland. 
I agree with her 100 percent on Finland. 
Finland made a great recovery. But I 
would point out to my colleagues who 
are voting for ECA funds that Finland 
did not get any help from the ECA funds. 
The countries that have made the great- 
est recoveries are those that did not get 
help. England is a country that has the 
lion’s share of help and she is coming 
back for more billions. 

If that is the history of what happens 
to countries that have gotten ECA help, 
then I would like to have more countries 
like Finland. 
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Now, as to Korea, I would like to read 
a letter, or part of a speech that the 
chairman of the National Assembly gave 
to our committee when we were in Korea. 
This is what he says, in part: 

While other material supplies are highly 
important for the rehabilitation of Korea, 
the American military aid can be considered 
most important and urgent to her. We 
have no munitions and arms with which to 
fight the aggressors. We do not expect 
other people to defend our country. We 
want to defend it with our own lives; but 
to do so we must have arms. God helps 
those who help themselves. We will sacri- 
fice our lives for our country. Therefore. 
we are earnestly appealing to the United 
States for aid and munitions. 


I think that is very definitely the thing 
that they want. 

I would point out to you also it is not 
the food situation in Korea that is urgent, 
because I read from page 33 of the Re- 
port on Aid to Korea: 

It is estimated that the 1950 crop will en- 
able Korea to provide for its domestic needs 
and to export some 200,000 metric tons of 
rice. This contrasts with exports of 100,000 
metric tons from the 1949 crop. 


So it is not food. What we are doing 
in this bill, as I understand it, is to put 
in some heavy equipment. We are sup- 
plying electric-power plants, dams, irri- 
gation districts to irrigate, according to 
the report, 235,000 acres of land. We 
are supplying fertilizer plants. Iam not 
revealing any secret when I tell you that 
our military commission in Korea, the 
officers and men under General Rob- 
erts who are helping to train the Korean 
Army, made the statement that it is not 
a question of if the Communists were 
going to move, but when they would 
move in. 

In such an attack South Korea can 
only last 8 or 10 days. Well, are we 
going to put a lot of heavy, permanent 
improvements in Korea and let the Com- 
munists then take it over? 

I note in the December 30 report of 
the ECA that we have appropriated or 
made available to Korea $10,450,000 for 
an electric-light plant in Korea. 

Korea has other troubles besides ma- 
chinery, and it is mostly military, because 
they are going to get along without all 
of this economic aid. They might need 
some fertilizer, and I think probably 
they do. I would be willing to see that 
they had some fertilizer. They do not 
need the rice, because they are exporting 
rice. 

But with reference to the money sit- 
uation in Korea, I happened to be there 
in 1935 and 1936. The yuan was worth 
about four to the dollar. We were there 
last November, and I believe it was 450 
to the dollar officially, but on the street 
you could get 950 or 1,000 yuans to the 
dollar. 

Another reason I hesitate to vote for 
this bill is that the defense dollars in our 
own country are definitely limited. We 
are spreading it pretty thin. If we are 
going to have real defense of our coun- 
try, perhaps we had better take this $60,- 
000,000 and defend Okinawa or the Phil- 
ippines or Japan. The State Depart- 
ment and the War Department have 
written off Korea as a lost cause. Look 
at the map that Dean Acheson presented 
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in his address to the Press Club the other 
day. It did not include Korea. Korea 
is written off. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. MILLER] 
has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, as I have listened to the 
debate, I have been trying to learn just 
what our responsibility is in Korea. It 
seems to me that there has been only 
one point made, and that is that we have 
a moral commitment—a moral commit- 
ment. Iam wondering if we had a moral 
commitment to the boys who are today 
buried in the South Pacific. We have 
heard no word from the Democratic side 
of the aisle as to what occurred in China, 
and yet we went to war in defense of 
China. We talk about this cold war 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I do not 
yield. Ihave only 5 minutes. You had 
5 minutes and I did not interrupt you. 

I call to your attention that, try as 
we may, and as fine as our ideals and our 
concepts may be as to our responsibility 
to the Koreans, we cannot lose sight of 
the fact that under the bankrupt policy 
of our State Department and this ad- 
ministration we are losing the cold war. 

In 1945 there were 190,000,000 under 
Communist domination. In July of 1948 
there were 480,000,000. In January 1950 
there were 800,000,000. And why? Be- 
cause we have been following the iden- 
tical policy that has occurred in China, 
and now, after the horse is gone we are 
going to lock the door in Korea. The 
horse is gone. Everyone who testified, 
among the military men especially, there 
was not one bit of testimony to justify 
our continued interest, militarily, in 
Korea. 

What is asked for in this bill? The 
statement is made that we are asking 
for $60,000,000. Mr. Chairman, under- 
stand, this legislation calls for $385,000,- 
000. 

Just a short time ago, just a week ago 
we had before our committee a distin- 
-guished member of the State Depart- 
ment. In fixing the limitations of our 
responsibility he indicated that what we 
should do was to confine our interests 
within the limitations of a certain arrow 
running from the Philippines to Japan, 
and then to the Aleutians. There was 
not one word as to the value of Korea, 
not one. 

T say to you that as far as a moral com- 
mitment to Korea is concerned we should 
encourage the Koreans, but we are going 
so to encourage them that we pour in 
$385,000,000 and build up civil establish- 
ments only to have the Communists from 
North Korea walk in and take them over? 
That is what we are preparing for; that 
is what this money will do. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The gentleman 
mentioned the figure of $385,000,000 
Korean aid. Will the gentleman explain 
his statement? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. If the 
gentleman will refer to pages 27 and 28 
o? the report he will there find the fig- 
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ures set out: In the year 1950, $150,- 
000,000; in 1951, $115,000,000; in 1952, 
$85,000,000; and in 1953, $35,000,000. 
That is the report from our own com- 
mittee. That is what we are talking 
about—$385,000,000; not $60,000,000, as 
has been said. It seems to me it is about 
time that we talk and act for our own 
people. Our taxpayers are entitled to 
some consideration. This is absolutely 
“operation rat hole.” It will be said, of 
course, that that is demagoguery, but if 
that be demagoguery, make the most of 
it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, those of us who support 
this legislation providing aid to Korea 
believe that it is in the interests of the 
American people to do so. Although 
Korea would not be strategic in case of 
another war—nevertheless, Korea is im- 
portant to the security of the people of 
the United States. We hope that in 
Korea we can help build a sound demo- 
cratic nation that will be an example to 
the people of Asia. Show them that it 
is possible to have not only security but 
freedom as well. 

We are playing for very high stakes; 
we are playing for a world in which free- 
dom and a decent standard of living will 
be enjoyed by all people. We want a 
democratic world, not a totalitarian one. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. I cannot yield at 
this time. I want to say to the gentle- 


man, whom I respect very greatly, that - 


those of us who support this bill do so 
in the broadest sense, and that is for the 
good of the American people. We be- 
lieve that it is not in the interest of the 
American people to turn our back on 
Korea now that China has come under 
a Communist government. We do not 
believe it wise to turn cur backs on this 
new Republic, which has given every in- 
dication that it has the resistance needed 
to withstand communism. Shall we 
give up the one foothold we have in that 
part of the world, where our voice can be 
heard, where the way we behave can be 
observed and judged in relationship to 
the way the Russians behave by the 
other peoples of Asia? Shall we do 
that? 

The gentleman talks about the amount 
of money involved. This program may 
be cut as we make progress. It is a lot 
of money, but what happens if we do not 
spend it? There is the question, What 
may that cost in the end? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr, Chair- 
man, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. Iyield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Did we not 
walk out on China? 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. No; I do not agree 
with the gentleman that we walked out 
on China. I do not agree at all that we 
walked out on China. We gave aid to 
China and did everything we could to 
support the Nationalist Government of 
China, but that Government lost the 
confidence of the Chinese people; that is 
a hard fact. 
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I do not think we should walk out on 
China now. I think we ought to be very 
careful not to turn China over lock, 
stock, and barrel to Russian influence. 
How do we prevent this? Certainly not 
by going to war. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin, The gentle- 
woman would not say that the Com- 
munists do not control China today, 
would she? 

Mrs. DOUGLAS, I would say that the 
leadership in China today is Communist, 
yes, certainly; but if the gentleman 
means by that that Russia controls 
China today, I do not think that he can 
make a case for that. We do not know. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Has not 
Mao Tse-tung been over to a conference 
at the Kremlin in Moscow? 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. He is tak- 
ing his orders from the Kremlin, from 
Russia? 

Mrs DOUGLAS. That does not prove 
that China is lost behind the Russian 
iron curtain for all time. This is not the 
first time that Russia has had her finger 
in China and has given advice to China, 
Sun Yat-sen turned to Russia for advice 
in the twenties when the Western World 
would not come to the aid of his non- 
Communist Revolutionary Party. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Even the 
white paper says that he had to take 
over. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. White paper or no 
white paper. 

We can save Korea if we act now; we 
can help it economically, perhaps politi- 
cally. I think we should, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from California has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. JACKSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the requi- 
site number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, to continue the line of 
argument which I was following at the 
time of my previous remarks, I should like 
the Committee to consider further the 
matter of Korea with relation to the 
national defense of the United States. 
In my opinion, we are not justified in 
doing anything in this world today un- 
less it furthers the enlightened self- 
interest and the national defense of 
America. Again, if that be demagoguery, 
make the most of it. 

It is unfortunate that from time to 
time when one takes an honest, sincere 
position out of a very deep conviction, 
it is deemed necessary by some who hold 
other views to refer to his stand as dema- 
goguery. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Montana. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. On the map the 
gentleman showed in his previous dis- 
cussion, I notice he made a comparison 
between Korea and what it was sur- 
rounded by, and Greece and what it was 
surrounded by, but the gentleman did 
not have a map of Japan to the east of 
Korea showing that the difference, as 
far as separation is concerned, is noth- 
ing but the Chosen Strait between Korea 
and Japan. Is Japan in its present 
shape, occupied by us, necessary to our 
security; and if it is, then what is the 
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position of South Korea pointing right 
at the heart of Japan? 

Mr. JACKSON of California. The 
position of South Korea, if one may take 
the words of the military experts who 
testified, has absolutely no strategic po- 
sition with reference to our national de- 
fense; nor is it contemplated that South 
Korea would be defended by the United 
States in the event of armed aggression. 
It is untenable; it is outflanked; it is 
not within the consideration of our na- 
tional defense to defend it in case of at- 
tack, and that testimony is in the record. 

What kind of a policy in the Far East 
could be predicated upon Korea and the 
geographical location which it occupies? 
What kind of a policy for the Far East 
would put economic aid into Korea, 
which bears no relationship to our na- 
tional defense, and at the same time re- 
fuse a request to put aid into Formosa? 
Formosa is essentially a point in the line 
of defenses which include Japan, the 
Philippines, and Okinawa, all essential 
and vital to the national defense of the 
United States. Formosa is a tenable 
position; it is a position which might 
well be held; it is a position, certainly, 
which should be strengthened if we are 
going to have any kind of policy at any 
time in the Pacific area. 

Now, to commitments. The gentle- 
man from Ohio has pointed out that 
there is no commitment with respect to 
Korea. It was stated very clearly in 
the testimony before the committee that 
no commitment, no promise, was ever 
made with respect to the Republic of 
South Korea. It is very strange that 
a commitment was not made, because we 
have been confronted on many occa- 
sions since I have been in the Congress 
with a never-ending series of commit- 
ments, diplomatic commitments, in 
which the legislative branch, that body 
having responsibility for expending 
public funds, has had no part. It seems 
to many of us that the time has come 
when the Congress should be consulted 
more frequently with respect to foreign 
commitments which entail expenditures 
from the Public Treasury. We do have 
paramount commitments to the Ameri- 
can people and, again, that is not the 
statement of a demagogue. We have a 
continuing responsibility to see that the 
public funds in the United States Treas- 
ury are expended wisely, and only in 
those places where we may expect to re- 
ceive the greatest possible return for 
them. 

So, the case for Korea, aside from the 
emotional approach to the Korean prob- 
lem, cannot stand on its merits as es- 
sential to the national defense, or as in 
any manner as being related to the na- 
tional security of this country. Our 
resources, financial and physical, are by 
no means unlimited. It is true that I 
have supported the expenditure of many 
billions of dollars in those areas of the 
world where there appears to be a hope 
of success; but only on those occasions 
where there appeared to be a reasonable 
hope of success. Calculated risks are 
one thing, incalculable risks are quite 
another matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr, McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last several words. 
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Mr. Chairman, I agree with one of my 
preceding colleagues who said that the 
debate on this bill has been conducted on 
& very high level, and I hope that it 
will continue to be discussed on that 
level, and that the debate will confine 
itself mainly to the issue involved in the 
bill, which is whether or not we will pro- 
vide economic assistance to the people of 
South Korea, thereby strengthening 
their political institutions against Com- 
munist aggression. 

Korea is one of the newest free na- 
tions of the world. Forty years under 
foreign domination, now 18 months as a 
Republic and a sovereign nation, it has 
done a remarkable job in government. 

As an illustration of the ability of the 
present Government to function and 
maintain internal order against the 


. forces of aggression from within, it has 


put down two armed Communist upris- 
ings during the past 18 months. The 
Government is stronger and more stable 
now than at any time during the past 
18 months, 
Some Members of the Congress have 
expressed doubts, and properly so, I 
think, as to whether or not the new 
Republic can resist external aggression 
against border attacks of Communists. 
The important fact is that such forces 
have not made gains, and the internal 
military forces, the militia and the po- 


` lice, of the new Republic have been able 


to resist the border attacks that have 
been made by the Communists of north- 
ern Korea. Southern Korea can resist 
any attack by northern Korea. That has 
been testified to by the highest military 
authority of our country, and I think 
it was testified to before the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

Suppose the Soviet Union attacked 
southern Korea, what then? Of course, 
that would be different. If the Soviet 
Union did attack, it would do so at a 
calculated risk. However, as I see it, it 
would not be different than if the Soviet 
Union were to attack other countries in 
Europe that we are now assisting, the 
probabilities are that if such an attack 
were made, which would probably mean 
war, it could take over those countries. 
So it is not a matter of southern Korea 
alone. That would be taken over in the 
event the Soviet Union itself moved, but 
the same situation would apply to other 
countries we are assisting. 

The question is, With the power of 
America as it is, and I hope the power 
of America will be stronger, would the 
Soviet Union take the calculated risk of 
a fighting war rather than the cold war 
in which we are now engaged? 

While I am talking about power, there 
is only one respect the Communists have 
or that any Communist nation has, as I 
See it, and that is respect through fear, 
where there is a greater power than 
themselves. That is unfortunately so, 
but as it is a fact, I believe that we and 
the countries associated with us in the 
North Atlantic Pact or under any other 
relationship should be more powerful 
than the forces of communism through- 
out the world. 

Should we fail to act in the case of 
southern Korea, the last foothold of de- 
mocracy in northeast Asia will be lost. 
The retention of southern Korea as a 
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free people and an independent nation 
is of vital importance to us for a num- 
ber of reasons. A Communist southern 
Korea will be a direct threat to Japan, 
One of my colleagues referred to that 
in a question he asked. It will also be a 
direct threat to our interests in the Phil- 
ippines and in Okinawa, and in the 
Aleutian Islands. 

To those of us who stand for affirma- 
tive policies in the Far East and else- 
where, failure to pass this bill, in my 
opinion, would be a matter of vital im- 
portance. Therefore, it seems to me 
that those who favor intervention in 
Formosa in one way or another should 
be the strongest supporters of this 
measure. 

For one thing, it is quite probable that 
if the southern Korean Government re- 
ceives no assistance from the United 
States, the chances of that Government’s 
retaining its sovereignty and of its peo- 
ple retaining their freedom and resist- 
ing communism are slim. I do not say 
that they cannot resist. I would not 
say that about any people or any other 
nation. It would be too presumptuous 
on my part. But I make the statement 
and express my opinion that their 
chances, without our assistance in this 
economic rehabilitation and political 
strengthening, would be very slim. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, in my opin- 
ion, the passage of this bill is in the na- 
tional interest of the United States, in 
view of our world-wide considerations, 
I hope the House will pass this bill, 

Mr. DEANE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I was interested a 
moment ago in a comparison. I do 
not wish to make comparisons between 
distinguished Members of the House, 
but I recall that the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr, MILLER] took an 
opposing view to this bill, whereas 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr, Nor- 
RELL] urges the passage of this bill, 
These gentlemen were in Korea some 
months ago. For the benefit of those 
who may not have heard his statement 
earlier in the debate, the gentleman 
from Arkansas, a conservative member 
of the Appropriations Committee, stated: 
“If there is any reason to vote for a 
measure for relief, this is the one bill that 
should pass.” 

I realize that in view of the gradual 
increase in our present recovery pro- 
grams we need to recast our 
on economic aid to foreign nations, 
This new approach which, in my opin- 
ion, promises so much is through the 
President’s point-4 program of techni- 
cal assistance and the encouragement 
Si private capital to enter these coun- 

es, 

As a member of the congressional com. 
mittee mentioned by the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Huser], I desire to point out 
that of the several countries we visited 
in September and October, which in- 
cluded Indochina, Indonesia, Thailand, 
Burma, and Korea, I can in all frank- 
ness state that we did not see in any 
of those countries the military power 
comparable to what we saw in Korea, 
Let me make this observation: All too 
often we forget and fail to appreciate 
the splendid services of our personnel 
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who are administering this program in 
Korea. I recall our able Ambassador, 
John Muccio, as well as Dr. Arthur C. 
Bunce, director of our ECA program in 
Korea. These men and their faithful 
staffs are performing an excellent job. 
I recall Dr. Oscar Underwood, as well 
as Dr. Ned Adams, outstanding mission- 
aries who have served in Korea for many 
years, who spoke so affectionately of 
members of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. They mentioned in particular 
Dr. Eaton, as well as Dr. Jupp, and sey- 
eral other distinguished members of this 
committee, 

These faithful servants asked that we 
come back and urge the Congress to 
pass the assistance contained in this bill 
end thus keep faith with the Govern- 
ment and people of Korea. 

We have already committed ourselves 
to great projects in that country in the 
way of hydroelectric developments and 
other programs. To cut off the funds 
at this particular time would cause us 
to lose the value of what we have already 
put into the country. 

It has been said that this particular 
country is not prepared, militarily speak- 
ing. I remember talking personally to 
President Rhyee. I asked him this ques- 
tion: “Mr. President, is there any chance 
your army may move out before it is 
ready?” 

He spoke immediately and said: “We 
are prepared now to resist the aggression 
of the northern Communists.” 

Furthermore, if we fail in this particu- 
lar effort there will be repercussions not 
only in southeast Asia, but throughout 
.the world. 

Furthermore, I am convinced that we 
will be breaking faith with the Korean 
people, with that nation which today 
stands out so far ahead of any other 
country in southeast Asia. 

I am confident, if the United Nations 
will take a firm stand, so far as ag- 
gression from north of the thirty-eighth 
parallel, together with our continued 
assistance economically speaking, Korea 
will withstand the assaults from the 
north. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last three words, 
and I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, the 
defense of our people continually raises 
in my mind the location of two triangles 
which I shall illustrate by the map that 
is now being placed before you. 

In times past, and prior to World War 
II, we substantially thought in terms of 
a triangle which runs from Alaska down 
to Honolulu and back to the Panama 
Canal. When we got into World War 
II we expanded our liabilities consider- 
ably by reason of the success of our gal- 
lant youth under the leadership of Gen- 
eral MacArthur, and we moved from 
American Samoa, below the equator, 
down in this general area which I point 
out on the map back through the so- 
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called trusteed area into the Philippines, 
Formosa, and Okinawa, and on to Tokyo. 
Since the end of World War II we have 
been thinking in terms of a new triangle 
which runs from the tip of the Aleutians 
down through Japan, embracing south- 
ern Korea, on past Okinawa in the gen- 
eral vicinity of Formosa, down through 
the Philippines, down through the trus- 
teed area to the Panama Canal, 

The whole question in my mind with 
respect to national defense in the far 
Pacific is whether or not we want to 
maintain that second triangle. If we do 
not want to maintain that second trian- 
gle, unbroken—and by that I mean run- 
ning from the Aleutians, through Japan, 
Okinawa, Formosa, the Philippines, the 
trusteed area, with as much support from 
New Zealand and New Guinea and Aus- 
tralia as we can get, and on into the 
Panama Canal—if we do not want to 
maintain that second triangle, I think 
the head of every Member of this House 
ought to be examined and exposed to 
the people of this country. 

I have as little patience with Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson and his position 
on Formosa as a person could have with 
anything on earth. To me it is the most 
ridiculous performance that has ever 
occurred in the history of our State 
Department. 

It has been my privilege to visit 
through this area a number of times. I 
am not a member of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee. I am not a member of the 
Military Affairs Committee, and the in- 
formation I have got I have to pick up as 
best I can from dead reckoning and from 
the contacts that I make. AsfarasIam 
personally concerned, I am ready to ded- 
icate everything that I have in human 
blood or otherwise, to hold that second 
defense line against all forces that might 
oppose this country, directly or indi- 
rectly. By that I mean to say I have 
little patience with any person who ad- 
vocates the breaking of that line. To 
say to our people from time to time that 
we ought to contribute to western Eu- 
rope in opposition to the spread of com- 
munism, as we have contributed since 
July 1945, and at the same time perform 
in the Far East, as we have performed, in 
my opinion, is an insult to the intelli- 
gence of the people of the United States. 

Three years ago, while in Tokyo, I 
raised with our top officials this basic 
question: I said, “It is only a matter of 
months until the Congress of the United 
States will have to substantially decide 
whether or not it pulls out of western 
Europe or the Far East. When the pres- 
sure of events forces us to make that 
decision what in your opinion—I was 
talking to our forces in Tokyo—what in 
your opinion should we do? I am not 
going to quote what was said to me. 
Quoting these statements that are made 
directly to us by top-level military men 
does not amount to a hill of beans on this 
floor; yet the principal members of this 
committee will come to this floor and 
quote all that is said to them and expect 
us to swallow it without any considera- 
tion whatsoever, You can draw your 
own conclusions, 

Here throughout the trust area we have 
assumed the responsibility for an area 
which covers approximately 3,000,000 
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miles of ocean area. Right there today 
we cover the trusteed areas, the Mar- 
shalls, the Marianas, the Carolines, and 
the Gilbert Islands. The load on the 
American people will aggregate billions 
of dollars in decades to come. Those are 
not going to be revenue-producing is- 
lands; they are part of your defense line, 
and that is why we took them on. Un- 
fortunately, we tied it up with the prop- 
osition under the trust agreement with 
the United Nations Organization, and 
we must conform to that agreement in- 
stead of the judgment of the American 
people. The Russian agents can meet 
in the trustee council annually and punc- 
ture holes in everything that we author- 
ize or do for the trustee area by reason 
of our sins of omission as well as our sins 
of commission. That whole area has got 


to be tied together through the acts of 


this Congress. Proposals will, no doubt, 
come before you between now and June 
30 next; that situation is facing you. 

We have practically ditched Honolulu 
and Pearl Harbor as bases by reason of 
what we are doing in Guam, Okinawa, 
and other points farther away. How can 
you defend the Nation unless you have 
your outposts? How can you hold this 
extended line if you give up Formosa? 
I wish some practical person would an- 
swer that question for me sometime, It 
is like playing a game of checkers: I 
have two men with a space between and 
my opponent comes between them. 
What is going to happen? I will lose one 
of those men just as sure as you know 
anything about the game of checkers, 
We are placing the agents of the Com- 
munist Government in between two of 
our men through our giving up Formosa, 
This breaks the line of defense. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

By unanimous consent, the pro forma 
amendments were withdrawn, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. It is hereby declared to be the policy 
of the people of the United States to con- 
tinue, on terms consonant with the inde- 
pendence of the Republic of Korea and the 
security of the United States, to assist the 
people of Korea in their endeavors to estab- 
lish a sound economy, to support the growth 
of individual liberty, free institutions, genu- 
ine independence, and representative govern- 
ment in Korea, to strengthen the ties of 
friendship between the American and Korean 
peoples, and to help to achieve the basic ob- 
jectives of the Charter of the United Nations. 

Sec. 3. The Administrator for Economic 
Cooperation is hereby authorized to furnish 
assistance to the Republic of Korea in con- 
formity with— 

(a) the provisions of this act; 

(b) the provisions of the Economic Co- 
operation Act of 1948, as amended, wherever 
such provisions are applicable and not in- 
consistent with the intent and purposes of 
this act; and 

(c) the agreement on aid between the 
United States of America and the Republic 
of Korea signed December 10, 1948, or any 
supplementary or succeeding agreement 
which shall not substantially alter the basic 
obligations of either party. 


The Clerk read the committee amend- 
ments as follows: 

Page 2, line 7, strike out “(a)” and insert 
“ ( 1 ) ” 

Page 2, line 8, strike out “(b)” and insert 
Å“ ” 

(2). 
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Page 2, line 12, strike out “(c)” and insert 
“ (3) a 

Page 2, after line 16, insert a new section 
as follows: 

“(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other law, the Administrator shall imme- 
diately terminate aid under this act in the 
event of the formation in the Republic of 
Korea of a coalition government which in- 
cludes one or more members of the Com- 
munist Party or of the party now in control 
of the government of northern Korea,” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendments. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I intend to vote for 
this bill, despite some grave misgivings 
and full realization that there are sev- 
eral strong arguments against it which 
have real validity and cogency. In the 
first place, Korea is not essential to our 
security. No military man says that it 
is; every military man before our com- 
mittee said that it is not. Also the Sec- 
retary of State last week, in a speech he 
made before the press club, is reported 
to have said that Formosa is not essen- 
tial to our security because it is beyond 
a line he drew from the Aleutians 
through Japan and Okinawa to the 
Philippines. Korea is also beyond that 
line. If Acheson’s argument regarding 
Formosa’s dispensability is sound, then 
he himself ought to be opposing aid for 
Korea, too, 

In the second place, South Korea is 
not tenable whenever there is any effort 
by Russia or her satellites to take it. I 
would like to quote the expert opinion 
of General Marshall on this point from 
the hearings 2 years ago when he ap- 
peared before our committee: 

Representative Jupp. If North China and 
Manchuria should be taken over and organ- 
ized by the Communists, do you think our 
position in Korea would long be tenable? 

Secretary MARSHALL, I think it would not 
be tenable, 


So you can properly argue, if you wish, 
that it is a waste of money to pour mil- 
lions into an area which cannot be de- 
fended because of the situation we have 
helped produce in Manchuria and China, 
and an area which we have no intention 
of making the slightest effort to help 
defend. Furthermore, it may well be 
against the interests of Korean security 
to built it up industrially, making it so 
much more desirable a prize for Rus- 
sia’s agents to seize and use for Russia’s 
interests and against our own. 

A third argument you can give for 
voting against it is that there is reason to 
believe some in the State Department 
who sponsor the bill do not do so in good 
faith, Owen Lattimore, whose ideas un- 
fortunately have probably had more to 
do with our whole Far Eastern policy in 
the last decade than any other one per- 
son’s in America, and also with public 
thinking regarding Asian matters, wrote 
an article on this subject which was 
published last July 17 in the Sunday Com- 
pass, which is the successor to the news- 
paper PM and the New York Star. I 
-should like to quote from it. He said, 
speaking about China: 

The problem was how to allow them to fall 
without making it look as if the United States 
had pushed them. 
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As you know, that policy has been 
faithfully followed since 1946, although 
I do not think the State Department and 
the promoters of the Chinese Commu- 
nists have been fully successful in con- 
vincing our people that our Government 
did not give free China a push. 

He states further: 

Korea is another chapter in the same un- 
happy story. I have yet to meet an American 
who knows all the facts and believes that 
Syngman Rhee is either a popular or a com- 
petent President of South Korea. In spite 
of high-pressure elections, his legislature is 
more badiy split against him than China's 
was against Chiang Kai-shek. 

The thing to do, therefore, is to let South 
Korea fall—but not to let it look as though 
we pushed it. Hence, the recommendation 
of a parting grant of $150,000,000. 


There is no question but that there are 
people in the State Department who 
think South Korea is doomed as a result 
in no small degree of our own Govern- 
ment's blunders in this whole area which 
they want to cover up. They ask us to 
put up this money now so that if and 
when the day comes that Korea goes, 
they will have their alibi already pre- 
pared. They can then issue a white 
paper on Korea and say: “Well, we did 
everything we could, and Congress ap- 
propriated plenty of money. But the 
Government of Korea was just so in- 
competent and inefficient and undemo- 
cratic and corrupt that it failed to hold 
the support of the people and so col- 
lapsed before the Communists.” 

To those people this bill never was a 
bona fide effort to save Korea, It is a 
phony—an attempt to shift blame from 
themselves for the Communist conquest 
of Korea which they expect. If we make 
the money available, they can blame the 
Koreans; if we were not to pass the bill 
they could blame the Congress, In any 
case the primary aim to them is to get 
themselves off the hook in Asia, to get 
an excuse for their failure to save Korea 
al] fixed up in advance. 

There is a fourth argument against the 
bill. I myself feel our greatest need is 
for a positive, over-all consistent and de- 
fensible far eastern policy. China was 
important to such a policy, in fact 
essential to it; Formosa is vital to it. 
The Philippines, Japan, southeast Asia 
are all vital to it. South Korea is not. 

Those are all valid reasons why you 
can oppose this bill. But despite those 
reasons—and I respect completely the 
integrity and sincerity of the Members 
who hold them—and despite my fear 
that as a result of our actions at Yalta 
and our inaction in China, the odds are 
against this young Republic and the 
difficulties we have helped pile up for it 
may prove beyond its strength, still I am 
in favor of passing this bill because the 
reasons for it outweigh those against it. 
First, it provides the only hope Korea 
has. I may think it cannot be saved, 
but Iam not God, and Dean Acheson is 
not God, George Marshall is not God. 
Who can say for sure that Korea is 
doomed? We are responsible for the 
formation of this young republic, and 
we are duty bound to give it the best 
possible chance we can. My complaint 
about our Korea policy is that it does 
not provide enough. But if we cannot 
get our Government to adopt a really 
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effective and comprehensive policy, at 
least I am not willing to tear away the 
only hope it has. 

Second, I agree completely with the 
words of Dean Acheson appearing on 
page 47 of the committee report: 

For us just to quit and walk out without 
giving these fellows who have trusted in us 
any possible chance to survive is just not a 
decent American thing to do. 


I am sorry he does not agree with his 
own principles when it comes to China 
and Formosa. I wish he had reread his 
own statement before he and the Presi- 
dent did to the Chinese on Formosa only 
2 weeks ago what they ask us not to do, 
and I am not willing to do, to the 
Koreans. I refer particularly to those 
thousands of Chinese on Formosa, still 
unwilling to yield no matter what the 
odds. The weakest elements in the 
Chinese Government are gone, they have 
been sloughed off or defeated or defected. 
The best elements are in Formosa 
many of them trained in the United 
States, almost the only men on the con- 
tinent of east Asia who understand 
western democracy, our type of civiliza- 
tion, our free-economic system, and who 
are committed to them. Their crime 
was that they tried to orient China to- 
ward the west instead of toward the 
Kremlin. Now they are backed up 
against the wallin Formosa and we pulled 
the rug out from under them. For us 
to walk out on those fellows who have 
trusted us and not give them any possible 
chance to survive is just not a decent 
American thing to do. Besides, if they 
are liquidated, who will there be in China 
to try to turn her millions toward the 
West and freedom again? 

If on top of the blow the administra- 
tion has just dealt to the last hope of the 
Chinese, we here today walk out on the 
Koreans, what do you think it will do 
to the hearts and hopes and confidence in 
us of the other 800,000,000 human beings 
in Asia? On their decision depends 
more of our own future than we realize. 

Just because Mr. Acheson has, in one 
case, China, done what by his own defi- 
nition is just not a decent American 
thing to do, is no reason or justification 
for you or me to go and do likewise in the 
case of Korea. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired, 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
be permitted to proceed for one addi- 
tional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JUDD. Just because the Secre- 
tary of State, in other parts of Asia, 
follows a policy which I feel is unworthy, 
indefensible, and disastrous beyond cal- 
culation to our country, is no reason why 
I should follow that bad example and 
unwise precedent. It seems to me that 
we have got to give Korea the benefit 
of the doubt no matter how big it be, 
We ought to give every possible assist- 
ance we can, because again and again 
and again it has been demonstrated in 
Asia that if, when things look utterly 
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impossible or hopeless from any west- 
ern standards, you give them moral sup- 
port and sympathetic encouragement 
and just a modicum of balanced mili- 
tary and economic advice and assist- 
ance—not American combat soldiers— 
more can be done for less than any- 
where else in the world. 

I am willing to bet this much on 
Korea: I am willing to bet the amount 
of money involved in this in order to 
give those people a chance. It is, in part, 
a sense of moral obligation, in part a 
concern not to destroy what faith in us 
still remains in Asia, and in part to get 
a load off my conscience, or rather to 
try to atone for what I believe are the 
sins of our Government in Asia, for 
which sins we will eternally stand in 
judgment before God and before history. 
The burden of error and guilt which we 
carry is already heavy indeed. Let us 
not today make it heavier. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Minnesota has really posed the real is- 
sue to the House today. His statement 
should be considered together with the 
remarks of the gentleman from Califor- 
nia. The gentleman from California said 
today that we are only interested in one 
proposition, and that is the security of 
the United States of America. There is 
a further consideration, and that is the 
good name of the United States of Amer- 
ica. If this House throws South Korea 
to the wolves, we are jeopardizing the 
good name of the United States of Amer- 
ica. Our Nation is responsible for the 
creation of the South Korean Republic. 
Our Nation gave encouragement to those 
people. Our Nation has allowed 21,000,- 
000 people, who do not want communism, 
who want decency and democracy, and 
a nation who is willing to fight for its 
survival, to expect our assistance. They 
need our help. Now, are we going to let 
them down on the basis that their posi- 
tion is militarily indefensible? I agree 
with the gentleman from Minnesota that 
the good name of the United States is 
too important in the world today, be- 
cause if we let Korea go down, what faith 
will anyone else in south Asia have in 
the word of the United States. If you 
expect India to have faith in us, if you 
expect Indonesia to have faith in us, or 
any other nation in southeast Asia to 
have faith in us, it is important that our 
commitments and our implied promises 
to Korea be kept. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Idaho. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. How far would 
the gentleman have us go in protecting 
Korea from the wolves of communism? 
To war? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I do not think that 
is the question at all that is involved to- 
day. We are concerned here with eco- 
nomic aid only. No one has asked for 
military intervention. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut has expired. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words, 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to this 
legislation. This is a good opportunity 
for us to save about $300,000,000. There 
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is no use for us to literally give this to 
Russia. Every competent military man 
says that South Korea will inevitably 
pass to North Korea and to Soviet Com- 
munist control. 

We had better keep these millions here 
and apply them to our national debt 
which is increasing at the rate of $17,- 
000,000 per day. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 4. (a) Notwithstanding the provisions 
of any other law, the Administrator is au- 
thorized to make available to the Republic 
of Korea merchant vessels of tonnage not in 
excess of 2,500 gross tons each, in a number 
not to exceed 10 at any one time, with a 
stipulation that such vessels shall be oper- 
ated only in east Asian waters and must be 
returned forthwith upon demand of the Ad- 
ministrator and in any event not later than 
June 30, 1951. 

(b) Any agency of the United States Goy- 
ernment owning or operating any such vessel 
is authorized to make such vessel available to 
the Administrator for the purposes of this 
section upon his application, notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of any other law and with- 
out reimbursement by the Administrator, and 
title to any such vessel so supplied shall re- 
main in the United States Government. 

Sec. 5. (a) In order to carry out the pro- 
visions of this act, there is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated to the President for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1950, not to exceed 
$150,000,000. 

(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other law, until such time as an appropria- 
tion shall be made pursuant to subsection 
(a) of this section, the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation is authorized and 
directed to make advances not to exceed in 
the aggregate $50,000,000 to carry out the pro- 
visions of this act, in such manner, at such 
times, and in such amounts as the Adminis- 
trator shall request, and no interest shall be 
charged on advances made by the Treasury 
to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
for this purpose. The Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation shall be repaid without 
interest for advances made by it hereunder, 
from funds made available for the purposes 
of this act. 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Kee: On page 3, 
line 14, strike out all of lines 14 through 25 


and through line 4 on page 4, and insert in 
lieu thereof: 

“Sec. 5. In order to carry out the provisions 
of this act, there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the President, in addition 
to sums already appropriated, not to exceed 
$60,000,000 for the period February 15, 1950 
to June 30, 1950.” 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Chairman, this is the 
amendment I stated would be offered, 
when I made my opening statement. I 
have no desire to speak further on the 
amendment. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am going to support 
this amendment, but do not kid your- 
self that this cuts the Korean aid pro- 
gram from $150,000,000 to $60,000,000. It 
cuts it to $120,000,000 for the first year, 
but the explanations that have been 
made to our committee do not reduce the 
total amount of the program, which you 
will find on pages 28 and 29 of the com- 
mittee report. 

This amendment also does not change 
section 2 of the bill, which has already 
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been passed without amendment, which 
provides a permanent policy of contin- 
uing to assist the Republic of Korea. 

When you vote for this bill, if you do, 
you will be voting a permanent policy 
which is estimated to cost $385,000 in the 
next 3 years and leave Korea, as long as 
the far eastern situation is the way it is 
now, still in the red to the tune of about 
$35,000,000 a year. 

There is one other point I want to 
make. The words promise and com- 
mitment have crept into the debate 
now and then. I urge you to look at page 
182 of the hearings, where Mr. Claxton, 
on behalf of the Secretary of State, said 
there was no promise, no commitment, 
no international treaty, no obligation in- 
volved. He said, “It is not as much as a 
promise.” : 

In view of the fact that our present 
hearings have been so fragmentary, for 
reasons I have mentioned earlier, and 
in view of the fact that they are 6 
months stale, and that a lot of water has 
gone over the dam in the Far East with 
reference to the movements of Russia 
and to the backward movements of the 
United States with respect to that half 
a billion people in northern Asia whom 
we have abandoned, all except this 21,- 
000,000, I am going to offer a motion to 
recommit this bill to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs for further study and 
hearing. I suggest that those of you who 
feel that maybe we had better take an- 
other look at this in view of what has 
happened, much of which we do not 
know about now, can carry out that idea 
by voting to recommit this bill to our 
committee for further study and hear- 


S. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. If the bill is recom- 
mitted and further study is given to the 
matter, will that not give the Secretary 
of State an opportunity to revise his 
testimony which appears at page 47 of 
the record, where he said, “There is no 
assurance that the thing is going to be 
successful. There is complete assurance 
that Korea will go in 2 or 3 months, if 
you do not do this.” Those statements 
were made in June of last year. 

Mr. VORYS. That was his statement 
on June 23. There is no complete assur- 
ance that Korea will go in 2 or 3 months 
if this bill is not passed. 

Now the Secretary of State can have 
an opportunity, if we have further hear- 
ings, to bring his prophecy up to date on 
this matter. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. In response to 
what the gentleman from New York just 
said about the possible collapse of South 
Korea if aid is not forthcoming, let me 
call his attention to the fact that Korea 
has been kept going because of appro- 
priations which have been made since 
the end of the last fiscal year. 

Furthermore, in response to the ques- 
tion raised by the gentleman from Ohio, 
I am sure the gentleman did not mean 
that there was any misapprehension on 
this side insofar as the amount needed 
this year is concerned to carry South 
Korea through. We have stated that 
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$60,000,000 was already appropriated and 
obligated, and this additional $60,000,- 
000, which will be put into the bill if this 
amendment is carried, means the total 
for this fiscal year will be $120,000,000. 

Mr. VORYS. That is correct; under a 
program which was set before us very 
ably and intelligently by the ECA offi- 
cials which will require $385,000,000 to 
bring Korea within $35,000,000 of bal- 
ancing their dollar budget. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Unless Congress 
decrees otherwise. 

Mr. KEE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that on page 1, line 3, the 
figure “1949” be changed to “1950.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. KEE]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REDDEN. Mr. Chairman, T offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. REDDEN : Page 4, 
after line 4, add the following new sub- 
section: 

“(c) At least one-half of the funds made 
available to carry out the provisions of this 
act (including funds advanced by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation but excluding 
appropriated funds used to repay such ad- 
vances) shall be used to purchase from the 
Commodity Credit Corporation wheat, corn, 
tobacco, and cotton heretofore or hereafter 
acquired by the Corporation in the adminis- 
tration of its price-support programs, and 
such other surplus agricultural commodities 
so acquired as the Administrator determines 
can reasonably be used by the people of 
Korea, and to furnish the commodities so 
purchased to the Republic of Korea,” 


Mr. REDDEN. Mr. Chairman, the pur- 
pose of this amendment is to require at 
least one-half of the money appropriated 
under this bill to be spent in the purchase 
of surplus agricultural commodities. 

According to a report just issued by the 
Department of Agriculture, price-sup- 
port operations in four commodities ac- 
counted for the bulk of the loan total. 
These commodities, the quantities of col- 
lateral pledged, and the loans outstand- 
ing, as of November 30, 1949, were as 
follows: 


1, 658, 093, 506 


The warehouses available to the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration 
are overflowing with surplus farm com- 
modities. In many instances, large sur- 
pluses against which loans have been 
granted, are still in storage on the farms. 
In some cases loans have been granted 
against grain piled high in the fields 
because the warehouses available and the 
storage places of the farmers were all in- 
sufficient to care for these surpluses. 

The figures I have given you with re- 
spect to these four basic commodities 
represent the products now on hand, and 
which must be disposed of along with 
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many other farm products if there is to 
be storage space for surplus commodities 
on the farms, or in the warehouses. And 
so the question arises, What are we to do 
with this great surplus which is fast ac- 
cumulating and will soon be completely 
out of control? 

One day the Congress will have to or- 
der it given away or dumped into the 
ocean. It is depreciating now to the ex- 
tent that for the current fiscal year be- 
tween June and October 1949, the Gov- 
ernment sustained a loss of $43,958,000 
in carrying out this program. The loss 
for one year prior to June 30, 1949, was 
$254,000,000. 

In all surplus commodities: as of No- 
vember 30, 1949, the Department of Ag- 
riculture had invested 83,370, 190,000 
under the price-support program ad- 
ministered by the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration. 

This is a staggering figure of surplus 
farm commodities in America. It will 
bring catastrophe to the farmer if al- 
lowed to continue. It will upset our en- 
tire economy, and something should be 
done about it before it is too late. 

If this amendment is adopted and is 
carried through our entire foreign aid 
programs, it will remove approximately 
$3,000,000,000 worth of surplus agricul- 
tural commodities from the warehouses 
of the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration. The effect of such an op- 
eration would be twofold. First, it 
would remove a vast part of the surplus 
agricultural commodities from the ware- 
houses, and prohibit them from being 
sold again on the open market in compe- 
tition with the farm products of 1950. 
Second, it would reduce by approximate- 
ly $3,000,000,000 a budget recently sub- 
mitted by the President, because we 


would be authorizing the expenditure of ` 


surplus commodities rather than dollars. 

Certain Members of the Senate have 
recently suggested that around $3,000,- 
000,000 could be cut from the budget in 
various ways. If their program is added 
to the suggestion which would be possible 
by this amendment, we will have no 
trouble in balancing the budget, and I 
urge that this amendment be adopted 
forthwith. 

Other commodities which are in sur- 
plus supply, against which loans have 
been made, aggregate $194,850,926. 

The warehouses of this country, I un- 
derstand, according to the Department 
of Agriculture, are completely bulging and 
overflowing with surplus farm commodi- 
ties. We have invested in those com- 
modities approximately $3,250,000,000, 
all of which are on hand, or were as of 
November 30, 1949. 

Mr. MILES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REDDEN. I yield. 

Mr. MILES. I feel this is a very worthy 
amendment. Should the amendment be 
adopted, I will vote for the bill. Other- 
wise, I would seriously consider voting 
against it. 

Mr. REDDEN. I appreciate that from 
the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REDDEN. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Our farmers in Iowa are 
getting 18 cents a dozen for their eggs. 

Mr. REDDEN. I so understand. 
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Mr. GROSS. Is there anything in this 
amendment that would preclude ship- 
ping some of the 173,000,000 pounds of 
dried eggs to Korea? 

Mr. REDDEN. Not at all. This in- 
cludes any products of the farm that the 
Department of Agriculture or the Ad- 
ministrator of ECA say can reasonably be 
used by the people of Korea. So I con- 
tend that if this amendment is adopted 
it will have two effects: First, it will help 
to relieve the surplus agricultural com- 
modities that are available in tremendous 
abundance everywhere in this country. 
Second, if this policy is followed in this 
bill and in all other foreign-aid programs 
that this Congress may adopt, it will pos- 
sibly relieve appropriations by this Con- 
gress in a minimum of $3,000,000,000, be- 
cause if we follow out the recommenda- 
tions of the administration with respect 
to the ECA program for this year, we will 
appropriate around three and one-half 
billion or perhaps four billion. If half 
or two-thirds of that amount is spent 
for surplus commodities, then, instead of 
appropriating dollars, we will be appro- 
priating surplus farm commodities, 

So I hope this House may adopt the 
amendment, not only in order to help 
the people of Korea but to help the farm- 
ers of America who have filled all the 
warehouses, including their own, with 
surplus agricultural commodities. 

I understand loans have been advanced 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation 
on grains that are lying out upon the soil 
now; that we have corn and wheat and 
rye and other farm products in such tre- 
mendous quantities that they cannot 
even find shelter for them. At least we 
might offer them to the people of Korea, 
since this appropriation is a gift. 

I would like to say further that if cot- 
ton, tobacco, wheat, and corn in this 
country are removed from storage and 
across the waters to the people to whom 
we are going to give this money, it will 
save us someday from being called upon 
to send it out into the ocean and there 
dump it without any compensation. It 
reminds me of the story of a man that I 
talked to down home. I asked the fel- 
low if he raised any rye that year. He 
said, “Raise rye? I raised so much rye 
on my farm this year until I had to rent 
my neighbor’s farm to store it on.” We 
are just about that way with surplus 
farm commodities in this country. We 
are going to have to find some other 
country to pile it upon or else send it to 
foreign countries under legislative 
enactment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has 
expired. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment on its 
face seems to be a pretty good thing. 
I come from a tobacco, cotton, and corn 
country too. We are going to have a 
real problem of getting rid of our farm 
surpluses some day, but when we do have 
to give them away, we want them to do 
somebody some good. 

As far as the Koreans are concerned, 
tney do not need this stuff. It may be 
better to follow one of the alternative 
suggestions of the gentleman from North 
Carolina, the suggestion that if we do not 


gt 
* 
send some of our surplus farm products 
to Korea it might be necessary to dump 
them in the Pacific Ocean. So far as 
‘benefit to all concerned, it might be 
better to dump them into the Pacific 
Ocean. Certainly they would not be of 
material benefit to the Koreans because 
they do not need them. If we dump this 
‘produce into the Pacific Ocean, then 
‘probably the fish would eat it and we 
could catch the fish and eat the fish at 
home and it would help a great many 
‘American taxpayers. Agricultural food 
‘products are not in short supply in Ko- 
rea. The estimate of Korea’s immediate 
needs does not include food, except $160,- 
000 of vegetable oils and $630,000 for salt. 
I do not know whether we have any sur- 
iplus salt in this country; maybe we have 
a little surplus vegetable oil. 

„Mr. KEE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

|i Mr. RICHARDS. I yield. 

Mr. KEE. We have reports from Ko- 
rea that they are now in a situation 
where they can produce all the salt they 
want and more too. 

Mr. RICHARDS. In Korea we have a 
country that can produce all of its own 
food; and, given some additional help, 
it can grow into a self-sustaining eco- 
nomic unit. A country that is self-sus- 
taining usually has the will to defend 
itself. It is not easy to find peoples these 
days who are willing to sacrifice and fight 
for the democratic ideal. We do not find 
the will to sacrifice and fight in the 
hearts of everybody we are helping these 
days, but the evidence is uncontradicted 
that the will to fight is in the hearts of 
the Koreans. They have 100,000 sol- 
diers ready to fight. They have turned 
iback the Communists on their borders 
twice by force of arms. Korea is one of 
the few spots in Asia, Mr, Chairman, 
right now where we can depend on the 
people to fight to the limit. Lou have 
got something here, you have a people 
who believe in democracy, you have a 
people who have indicated a will to fight 
for democracy. The whole Pacific and 
‘Asiatic area is looking to the Congress 
‘of the United States today. We have 
promised the people of the world that we 
would help those who believe in democ- 
racy and who would fight for it. Now, 
having put our hand to the plow, are we 
going to turn back? 

„ Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. RICHARDS, I yield. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. The gentleman 

is not laboring under the impression that 
there are no hungry people in Korea, is 
he? 
Mr, RICHARDS. No; there are some 
hungry people everywhere. 
| Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Should we not 
then do something for them by sending 
them surplus farm products? 

Mr. RICHARDS. We are dealing here 
with the needs of Korea. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentieman yield? 

Mr, RICHARDS. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. If the gentleman will 
read the amendment he will find that it 
reads as follows: 

At least one-half shall be used for the pur- 
pose contained in the amendment, 
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That means that this is an amendment 
to cut this bill by 50 percent, period. 

Mr. RICHARDS. By 50 percent? 

Mr. JAVITS. That is exactly what 
the amendment states. 

Mr. RICHARDS. It means that the 
Koreans will get but $30,000,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Carolina has 
expired. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment, 

Mr. Chairman, I think the spirit of 
this amendment is good; I do not believe 
that it would work. The Chinese now 
have sufficient rice; in fact, last year 
they exported 100,000 metric tons and 
expect to export 200,000 metric tons this 
year. They use but-little corn and wheat, 
I think they do want their cotton and 
tobacco. I doubt very much whether the 
amendment would be practicable, al- 
though I think the spirit of it is com- 
mendable. 

Mr. Chairman, I call attention to the 
fact that a motion to recommit this bill 
is going to be offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio. Inasmuch as the chairman 
of the committee has said there has been 
a change in the situation, that they do 
not need salt now—I note the hearings 
were held in June of last year—that is 
another reason for recommitting this 
bill to see if we can get a little more 
information. Perhaps they do not need 
all of this vegetable oil. We were told 
that they are doing pretty well on coal 
and that the electric-light situation has 
improved a great deal since this report 
was written. 

My object in coming again to the well 
of the House is this: the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Drang], made the 
statement that there apparently is some 
difference of opinion between the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. NORRELL], 
and myself with reference to our visit in 
Korea. There is no difference of opinion 
in our committee, as the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Deane] has stated 
or. the floor of the House. I think the 
Members of Congress ought to have this 
report, which is now in the hands of 
the Appropriations Committee. I hope 
it will be made a public document 
shortly. I quote from it as follows: 

For example, South Korea needs fertilizer 
plants and other facilities, but the wisdom 
of our aiding them to build industrial facil- 
ities, unless the United States is entrenched 
in the Far East sufficiently to buttress South 
Korea, is open to question.. We certainly do 
not want to be party to developing ready- 
made industrial capacity and other capital 
improvements to fall into the hands of the 
Communists if they should take the country. 
At least we ought to go slow in this respect 
until the situation is clarified, 


This report was signed by the four 
members of the committee who visited 
that area, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Nebraska has expired. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the requisite num- 
ber of words. 

Mr. Chairman, may I say that we en- 
dorse the request of the Korean Gov- 
ernment, as the chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Appropriations appointed 
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to visit Korea in order. to obtain cer- 
tain information for our committee. We 
have made our report to the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Cannon], chair- 
man of our House Appropriations 
Committee. We did say in our report 
that we doubted the wisdom of con- 
structing permanent projects until the 
matter of our foreign policy could be 
ironed out and settled in the Far East. 
This, however, is a matter that the Ap- 
propriations Committee can handle. I 
am sure that serious consideration shall 
be given to this matter. The bill, after 
the amendments that we have adopted, 
should be passed, 

Mr, Chairman, so far as I am con- 
cerned, we were placed in Korea at the 
surrender conference of Japan. The 
American flag was placed there, and I 
am not willing to retreat. We have al- 
ways enjoyed the friendship of the Ko- 
rean people. They are a fine and noble 
people. We have assisted them in estab- 
lishing their Government. The Govern- 
ment is young although their nation is 
old in years of existence. The seeds of 
democracy have been planted and I hope 
in the years to come the Republic of 
Korea shall be a strong democratic na- 
tion. This bill should be passed. The 
request of Korea has been reduced. This 
was done by the Republic of Korea. 
They reduced their request $30,000,000, 
We have already given them $60,000,000, 
and this constitutes the reason for re- 
ducing the amount of the pending bill 
to $60,000,000. I hope this bill as 
amended will pass. 

Mr. KRUSE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I was a member of the 
committee that went to Korea, along 
with the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
NORRELL], and I endorse what he just 
said about the particular legislation now 
before us. I agree that in our consid- 
eration of Korea we certainly have to 
consider it in its relation to the whole 
picture in the Far East. We do feel that 
possibly our whole policy, insofar as the 
Far East situation is concerned, needs to 
be clarified in some respects. 

I would like to say this so far as my 
personal observation of the Korean peo- 
ple is concerned. I have never been 
more impressed with a group of people 
and their determination and their wil- 
lingness to sacrifice their lives, if neces- 
sary, in behalf of what they believe is 
right and for the kind of government 
they wish to have. Korea has had a tur- 
bulent history of some 4,000 years. Dur- 
ing the 40-year domination by the Jap- 
anese, which has just recently ended, I 
would like to point out the fact that the 
Korean people had a government in ex- 
ile, and they never lost their determina- 
tion to establish a free, independent, 
democratic government. I think the cir- 
cumstances warrant our supporting this 
legislation at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. REDDEN]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. REDDEN) 
there were—ayes 55, noes 95. 
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Mr. REDDEN. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were refused. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Javrrs: On page 
8 after section number 5 insert a new sec- 
tion as follows: 

“Sec. 6. The authorization for appropria- 
tions in this act is limited to the period end- 
ing June 30, 1950, in order that any subse- 
quent authorizations may be separately 
passed on, and is not to be construed as an 
express or implied commitment to provide 
further authorizations or appropriations.” 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the page refer- 
ence contained in the amendment be 
made to read page 4 instead of page 3. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? j 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, the pur- 
pose of this amendment is to answer 
the statements which have been made 
here and which are not grounded upon 
the record, that this is a commitment by 
the Congress to engage in a $380,000,000 
recovery program for Korea. The idea 
with which the committee reported this 
bill to the floor was that it meant ex- 
actly what the bill said; that it was an 
appropriation limited by the date which 
is contained in the bill itself, June 30, 
1950. It was confined to this particular 
amount, $60,000,000, and that thereafter 
the committes of Congress and the Con- 
gress itself could determine whether the 
situation warranted going on further. 
That is borne out by the record to which 
my colleague, the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Vorys] referred, when he read the 
statement of Mr. Claxton, but he did not 
read it all. Mr. Claxton said as follows: 
“Tt is not as much as a promise.” That 
is what the gentleman from Ohio read. 

Then he goes on: 

We have made numerous declarations as 
to our intention with the Government of 
Korea. It was a question simply of whether 
the United States was going to carry through 
on its declarations as distinguished from 
carrying through on a commitment or 
obligation. 


In other words, this has been declared 
to be the policy with respect to the 
United States, subject—and I underline 
the word “subject”—to what the Con- 
gress may do about furnishing money. 

The Congress by the amendment which 
I have just proposed makes it crystal 
clear that it is going along with the 
policy only to the extent authorized by 
this act, to wit, to June 30, 1950, for the 
amount of money which is specified in 
the act, $60,000,000. With that, no one 
can say we are writing a blank check or 
a check for more than the exact amount 
stated, $60,000,000. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. Iyield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. Therefore, do I un- 
derstand the gentleman correctly that 
this statement by Mr. Claxton of the 
State Department as to a declaration 
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by the State Department is the one thing 
in the nature of a commitment to 
which the gentleman referred in his re- 
marks in the general debate? 

Mr. JAVITS. Exactly. 

Mr. KEATING. The gentleman would 
recognize, would he not, that the use of 
the word “commitment” is a rather 
strong phrase to use under these cir- 
cumstances? 

Mr. JAVITS. I grant it is inappro- 
priate. 

Mr. JACKSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON of California. I be- 
lieve the gentleman has an excellent 
amendment, inasmuch as it will serve to 
clear up any consideration of commit- 
ment and will make it, as the gentleman 
said, crystal clear that future decisions 
with respect to Korean aid will largely 
rest within this body. 

Mr. JAVITS. May I say in all fair- 
ness, Mr. Chairman, that I have con- 
sulted the chairman of the committee, 
and I think most of the members of 
the committee favor this bill and may 
favor this amendment. 

I should like to make one other point 
before completing my remarks about this 
amendment, and that is to answer briefly 
the question which has been asked about 
this bill. I quote this question: 

What kind of a policy for the Far East 
could be based on Korea, and is our national 
security involved in Korea? 


I think we all must understand and 
we all must believe that our national 
security is involved in the people of Asia, 
that the policy for the Far East which 
we must build must be built upon the 
people of Asia, and that this bill designs 
to preserve for our cause, the cause of 
democracy and freedom, the 21,000,000 
people of Asia who reside in Korea. 

Mr. KEE. Mr. Chairman, in my opin- 
ion, the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from New York is not necessary, 
but in view of the fact that it is abso- 
lutely impossible for one Congress to 
bind a succeeding Congress, and that this 
amendment merely states what is true, 
anyway. that a succeeding Congress can 
always review what has taken place in a 
preceding Congress, I am willing to ac- 
cept the amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Bonner, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 5330) to promote world peace and 
the general welfare, national interest, 
and foreign policy of the United States 
by providing aid to the Republic of Korea, 
pursuant to House Resolution 368, he 
reported the bill back to the House with 
sundry amendments adopted by the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 
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Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman 
opposed to the bill? 

Mr. VORYS. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman quali- 
fies. The Clerk will report the motion 
to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Vorys moves to recommit H. R. 5330 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs for 
further study and hearings. 


The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Vorys) there 
were—ayes 89, noes 112. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 190, nays 194, not voting 47, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 5] 
YEAS—190 
Abernethy Goodwin Mason 
Allen, I Gossett Meyer 
Allen, La. Graham Michener 
Andersen, Grant Miller, Md. 
H. Carl Gross Miller, Nebr. 
Anderson, Calif.Gwinn Morris 
Andresen, Hagen Morton 
August H Hall, Moulder 
Andrews Edwin Arthur Murray, Tenn. 
Angell Halleck Murray, Wis. 
Arends Hand Nelson 
Auchincloss Harden Nicholson 
en Hare Nixon 
Barrett, Wyo, Harrison Norblad 
Bennett, Mich. Harvey O „ 
Bishop ébert O’Konski 
Blackney Herlong Passman 
Boggs, Del. Hill Patterson 
Bramblett Hinshaw Phillips, Calif. 
Breen Hoeven Pickett 
rehm Hoffman, Ul. Plumley 
Brown, Ohio Hoffman. Mich. Poage 
Bryson Hope Potter 
Byrnes, Wis. Hull Poulson 
Camp Jackson, Calif. Powell 
Carlyle James Preston 
Case, S. Dak. Jenison Rains 
Chiperfield Jenkins Rankin 
Church Jennings Reed, III 
Clevenger Johnson Reed, 
Cole, Kans. Jonas Rees 
Colmer Jones, Mo. Regan 
Corbett Kean Rich 
Cotton Kearney Rivers 
Crawford Kearns Sadlack 
Cunningham Keating Sadowski 
is Keefe St. George 
ue Kilday born 
Davies, N. Y. Kunkel Saylor 
Davis, Ga. Larcade Scott, Hardie 
Davis, Tenn Latham tt, 
Davis, Wis. LeCompte Hugh D., Jr 
D'Ew vre Scrivner 
Dolliver Lichtenwalter Scudder 
Doughton Lovre Secrest 
Ellsworth Lucas Shafer 
Elston McConnell Short 
Fellows McCulloch Sikes 
Fenton McDonough Simpson, III 
Fisher McGregor Smith, Kaas. 
Ford McMillen, Il. Smith, Va 
Frazier Mack, Wash. Smith, Wis 
Gamble Magee Stefan 
Gathings Marcantonio Stockman 
Gavin Martin,Iowa Sutton 
Golden Martin, Mass. Taber 
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Mr. Bennett of Florida for, with Mr. Gilmer 
against. : 

Mr. Smith of Ohio for, with Mr. Keogh 
against. 

Mr. Dondero for, 
Pfeiffer against. 


General pairs until further notice: 

Mrs. Woodhouse with Mr. Beall. 

Mr. Murphy with Mr. Kilburn. 

Mr. Biemiller with Mr. Macy. 

Mr. McGrath with Mr. Phillips of Tennes- 
tee. 

Mr. Barrett of Pennsylvania with Mr. Simp- 
son of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Celler with Mr. Wadsworth. 

Mr. Hobbs with Mr. Engel of Michigan. 
- Mr. Heffernan with Mr. Gillette. 

Mr. Vinson with Mr. Jensen. 


Mr. Reppen changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. Brooxs changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. McMittan of South Carolina 
changed his vote from “yea” to “nay.” 

The SPEAKER. The questior is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 191, nays 192, not voting 48, 
as follows: 


with Mr. William L. 


‘Tackett Velde Williams 
Talle Vorys Willis 
Taurielio Weichel Wilson, Ind, 
Taylor Welch Wilson, Tex. 
‘Teague Werdel Winstead 
‘Thomas Wheeler Wolcott 
Toliefson White, Calif. Wood 
‘Towe White,Idaho Woodruff 
Van Zandt Whitten 
NAYS—194 
Addonizio * Gordon Mills 
Albert Gore Mitchell 
Aspinall Gorski Monroney 
Bailey Grarnahan Morgan 
Baring Granger Morrison 
Bates Green Multer 
Battie Gregory Murdock 
Beckworth Hale Noland 
Bentsen Hall, Norrell 
Boggs, La. Leonard W. Norton 
Bolling dy O'Brien, III. 
Bolton, Md Herris O'Brien, Mich. 
Bolton. Ohio Hart O'Hara, III. 
Bonner Havenner O'Neill 
Bosone Hays, Ark. O'Sullivan 
Brooks Hays, Ohio O'Toole 
Brown, Ga. Hedrick Pace 
Buchanan Heller Patman 
Buckley, Tl. Herter Patten 
Burke Heselton Perkins 
Burleson Holtfield Peterson 
Burnside Holmes Pfeifer, 
Burton Horan Joseph L. 
Byrne, N. Y Howell Phiibin 
Huber Polk 
Cannon Jackson, Wath. Price 
Carnahan Jacobs Priest 
Carroll Javits Quinn 
Case, N. J Jones, Ala. Rabaut 
Chatham Jones, N. O y 
Chelf Judd Redden 
Chesne: Karst Rhodes 
Christopher Karsten Ribicoff 
Chudoft Kee Richards 
Clemente Kelley, Pa Riehlman 
Cole, N. T. Kelly, N. Y Rodino 
Combs Kennedy Rogers, F'a. 
Cooley Kerr Rogers, Mass. 
Cooper King Rooney 
Cox Kirwan Roosevelt 
Crook Klein Sabath 
Crosser Kruse Shelley 
Davenport Lane Sims 
Dawson Lanham Spence 
Deane Lemke Staggers 
DeGraffenried Lesinski Steed 
Delaney Lind Stigler 
Denton Linehan Sullivan 
Dingell Lodge Thompson 
Dollinger Lyle Thornberry 
Donohue Lynch Trimble 
Dougias McCarthy Underwood 
Eaton McCormack Wagner 
Eberharter McGuire Walsh 
Elliott McKinnon Walter 
Engle, Calif. McMillan, S. C. Whittington 
ns McSweeney Wickersham 
Fallon Mack, Ill. Wigglesworth 
Feighan Madden Wilson, Okla. 
Fernandez Mahon Withrow 
rty Mansfield Worley 
Forand Marsalis Yates 
Fulton Marshall Young 
Furcolo Merrow Za block! 
Garmatz Miles 
Gary Miller, Calif. 
NOT VOTING—47 
Abbitt Doyle Pfeiffer, 
Allen, Calif. Durham William L. 
Barrett, Pa. Engel, Mich. Phillips, Tenn, 
Beall Flood Sasscer 
Bennett, Fla. Fugate Sheppard 
Biemiller Gillette Simpson, Pa, 
d Gilmer Smathers 
Blatnik Heffernan Smith, Ohio 
Boykin Hobbs Stanley 
Buckley. N. T. Irving Vinson 
Bulwinkle Jensen Vursell 
Burdick Keogh Wadsworth 
Cava‘cante Kilburn Whitaker 
Celler McGrath Wier 
Coudert Macy Wolverton 
Dondero Murphy Woodhouse 
So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Vursell for, with Mr. Wolverton against. 
Ms. Coudert fcr, with Mr. Allen of Cali- 
fornia against. 


[Roll No. 6] 
YEAS—191 

Addonizio Fogarty Mack, nl 
Albert Forand Madden 
Aspinall Fulton Mahon 
Bailey Furcslo Mansfield 
Baring Garmatz Marsalis 
Bates Gary Marshall 
Battle Gathings Merrow 
Beckworth Gordon Miller, Calif. 
Biemiller Gore Mills 
Bogss, La. Gorski Mitchell 
Bolling Granahan Monroney 
Bolton, Md. Granger Morgan 
Bolton, Ohio Green Morrison 
Bonner Gregory Multer 
Bosone ale Murdock 
Brooks Hall, Noland 
Brown, Ga. Leonard W. Norrell 
Buchanan Hardy Norton 
Buckley, II. Harris O'Brien, III. 
Burke Hart O'Brien, Mich. 
Burleson Havenner O'Hara, Ill. 
Burnside Hays, Ark. O'Neill 
Burton Hays, Ohio O'Sullivan 
Byrne, N. Y. Hedrick O'Toole 
Canfield Heller Pace 
Cannon Herter Patman 
Carnahan Heselton Patten 
Carroll Holifield Perkins 
Case, N. J Holmes Peterson 
Chatham Horan Pfeifer, 
Chelf Howell Joseph L. 
Chesney Huber Philbin 
Christopher Jackson, Wash. Polk 
Chudof Javits Price 
Clemente Johnson Priest 

Re, N. Y: Jones, Ala Quinn 
Combs Jones, N. C Rabaut 
Cooley Judd Ramsay 
Cooper Karst Redden 
Cox Karsten Rhodes 
Crook ee Ribicoff 
Crosser Kelley, Pa Richards 
Davenport Kelly, N. Y Riehlman 
Dawson Kennedy Rodino 
Deane King Rogers, Mass. 
DeGraffenried Kirwan Rooney 
Delaney Klein Roosevelt 
Denton Kruse Sabath 
Dingell Lane Shelley 
Dollinger Lanham Sims 
Donohue Lesinski Spence 
Douglas Lind Staggers 
Doyle Linehan Steed 
Eaton e Stigler 
Eberharter Lyle Sullivan 
Eliott Lynch Thompson 
Engle, Calif. McCarthy Thornberry 
Evins McCormack Trimble 
Fallon McGuire Underwood 
Feighan McKinnon Wagner 
Fernandez McSweeney alsh 
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Walter Wilson, Okla. Young 
Whittington Withrow Zablocki 
Wickersham Worley 
Wigglesworth Yates 
NAYS—192 

Abernethy Hand Pickett 
Allen, Ul. Harden Plumley 
Allen, La. Hare Poage 
Andersen, Harrison Potter 

H. Carl Harvey Poulson 
Anderson, Calif.Hébert Powell 
Andresen, Herlong Preston 

August H. Hin ` Rains 
Andrews Hinshaw 
Angell Hoeven Reed, III. 
Arends Hoffman, III. Reed, N. Y. 
Auchincloss Hoffman, Mich. Rees 
Barden Hope Reg: 
Barrett, Wyo Hull Rich 
Bennett, Mich. Jackson, Calif. Rivers 
Bentsen Jacobs Rogers, Fla. 
Bishop James Sadlak 
Blackney Jenison Sadowski 
Boggs, Del. Jenkins St. George 
Bramblett Jennings Sanborn 
Breen onas Saylor ` 
Brehm Jones, Mo, Scott, Hardie 
Bro; a. Ohio Kean ott, 
Bryson Kearney Hugh D., Jr. 
Byrnes, Wis Kearns Scrivner 
Camp Keating Scudder 
Carlyle Keefe Eecrest 
Cese, S. Dak Kilday Shafter 
Chiperfield Kunkel Short 
Church Larcade Sikes 
Clevenger Latham Simpson, III. 
Cole, Kans, LeCompte Smith, Kans, 
Coimer evre Smith, Va. 
Corbett Lichtenwalter Smith, Wis 
Cotton Lovre Stefan 
Crawford Lucas Stockman 
Cunningham McConnell Sutton 
Curtis McCulloch Taber 
Dague McDonough Tackett 
Davies, N. 1. McGregor Talle 
Davis, Ga. McMillen, I. Tauriello 
Davis, Tenn. Mack. Wash. Taylor 
Davis, Wis. Magee Teague 
D'Ewart Marcantonio Thomas 
Dolliver Martin, Iowa ‘Tollefson 
Doughton Martin, Mass. Towe 
Ellsworth Mason Van Zandt 
Elston Meyer Velde 
Fellows Michener Vorys 
Fenton Miles Weichel 
Fisher Miller, Md. elch 
Ford Miller, Nebr. Werdel 
Frazier Morris Wheeler 
Gamble Morton White, Calif. 
Gavin Moulder White, Idaho 
Golden Murray, Tenn. Whitten 
Goodwin Murray, Wisi Williams 
Gossett Nelson Willis 
Graham Nicholson Wilson, Ind 
Grant Nixon Wilson, Tex. 
Gross Norblad Winstead 
Gwinn O'Hara, Minn. Wolcott 
Hazen O’Konski Wood 
Hall, Passman Won drutt 

Edwin Arthur Patterson 
Halleck Phillips, Calif. 

NOT VOTING—48 
Abbitt Fugate Sasscer 
Allen; Calif. Gillette Sheppard 
Barrett, Pa. Gilmer Simpson, Pa. 
Beall Heffernan Smathers 
Bennett, Fla. Hobbs Smith, Ohio 
Bland rving Stanley 
Blatnik Jensen Vinson 
Boykin Keogh Vursell 
Buckley, N. Y. Kerr Wadsworth 
Bulwinkle Kilburn Whitaker 
Burdick Lemke Wier 
Cavalcante McGrath Wolverton 
Celler McMillan, S. C. Woodhouse 
Coudert Macy 
Dondero Murphy 
Durham Pfeiffer 
Wiliam L. 


Engel, Mich. 
Flood Phillips, Tenn, 

So the bill was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Wolverton for, with Mr. Vursell against. 


Mr. Allen of California for, with Mr. Cou- 
dert against. 


Mr. Gilmer for, with Mr. Bennett of Florida 
against. 
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Mr. Lemke for, with Mr. Smith of Ohio 
against. 

Mr. William L, Pfeiffer for, with Mr. Don- 
dero against. 

Mr. Keogh for, with Mr. Macy against. 


Additional general pairs: 
Mrs. Woodhouse with Mr. Kilburn. 
Mr. Murphy with Mr. Wadsworth. 
Mr. Celler with Mr. Simpson of Pennsyl- 
vania. 
ee McGrath with Mr. Beall. 
Barrett of Pennsylvania with Mr. 
fagei of Michigan. 
Mr, Vinson with Mr. Gillette. 
Mr. Heffernan with Mr. Jensen. 
Mr. Hobbs with Mr. Phillips of Tennessee. 
Mr. Blatnik with Mr. Burdick. 


Mr. LYLE, Mr. GRANGER, and Mr. Hays 
of Ohio changed their votes from “nay” 
to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded: 

Mr. JACKSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I move to reconsider the Vote 
just taken and lay that motion on the 
table. 

The motion was agreed to. 


SPECIAL ORDER 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been granted a special order to address 
the House for 15 minutes today. I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Record and 
include certain excerpts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 


TAPS SOUND FOR BATTLESHIP “OREGON” 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, hereto- 
fore on several occasions I have called 
‘attention in the House to the sad plight 
of the U. S. S. Oregon, the old battleship 
which performed such heroic service in 
the Spanish-American War. The final 
chapter in the history of this famous 
battleship seems now to have been writ- 
ten. 

After the ship was decommissioned by 
reason of age and obsolescence it was 
turned over to the State of Oregon and 
from June 1925 to October 1942 the 
State of Oregon had possession and cus- 
tody of the ship, which was maintained 
as a shrine and historical monument to 
instill in the hearts and minds of our 
people, and particularly the boys and 
girls, patriotism and love of country. 
However, December 7, 1942, the old bat- 
tlewagon was repossessed by the United 
States Navy and in February 1943 was 
sold to be junked, against the wishes of 
thousands of Oregon residents whose af- 
fection for the battleship led them to 
believe that it would be of far greater 
value to the Nation to maintain the ship 
as a shrine than to junk it for the small 
amount of salvage it contained. 

It may be of interest to future genera- 
tions to recite here some of the history of 
this famous battleship. The battleship 
Oregon was constructed pursuant to an 
act of Congress June 30, 1890, at a cost 
of $6,280,000, and was launched October 
26,1893. Capt. Charles Edgar Clark was 
in command when the historic ship made 
its famous run around South America, 
through the Straits of Magellan, on to 
Key West, and then to Santiago, to take 
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part in the destruction of the Spanish 
fleet on July 3, 1898. 

As detailed in the Oregon Journal of 
Sunday, December 7, 1947, on March 18, 
1898, the Oregon sailed from what had 
been her home port and where she had 
been christened to steam away on a 
renowned cruise. 

The Oregon covered a distance of 14,- 
500 miles from Bremerton, Wash., to 
Jupiter Inlet, Fla., using 4,000 tons of 
coal and maintaining an average speed 
off 11.6 knots per hour. 

She reached Santiago on the morning 
of June 1. 

On the Sunday morning of July 3, the 
ships lay at anchor in waters as calm 
as an inland lake. Officers and men 
alike, clad in spotless white, were ready 
for the general muster to Jisten to the 
reading of the Articles of War, a cus- 
tomary rule in the Navy on the first 
Sunday of every month. 

Suddenly there was a clanging of gongs 
and men and officers ‘alike rushed for 
their stations. 

Shouts and cheers rang out. There 
they are. There they are.” Caps were 
waved and shouts rose higher as the 
Maria Theresa, one of the most power- 
ful battleships in the world at that time, 
led the Spanish fleet through the nar- 
row channel and swept majestically from 
the harbor of Santiago. 

Cervera’s fleet was making for the 
open sea when Commodore Schley, on 
the Brookiyn, ordered the Atlantic squad- 
ron to close in. The first ship had 
scarcely cleared the harbor when a shot 
was made from one of the Oregon’s 
6-pounders, fired by Private O’Shay, of 
the gun crew. 

The Oregon had been ready and wait- 
ing for this time to come. Chief Engi- 
neer Milligan had sufficient steam up to 
give the vessel a speed of 10 knots, while 
the other ships started from 5 or 6. 

Full speed ahead went the old Oregon. 
She ranged up near the Maria Theresa 
which was already afire from bursting 
shells of the Indiana and Iowa, and raked 
the Spanish ship until she ran ashore 
on the rocks, 6 miles from Santiago. 

Then the Oregon charged after the 
Almirante Oduindo, which beached in a 
mass of flames 10 minutes after the 
Spanish flagship had run on the rocks, 

By now the Oregon had worked her 
speed up to 16 knots, and when about 
3,000 yards from the Viscaya, which had 
swung offshore and headed across the 
Oregon’s bow, launched a furious broad- 
side. On fire, she, too, headed for shore 
10 miles from Morro Castle. 

Commodore Schley, of the Brooklyn, 
signaled, “Oregon, well done.” The only 
one of the Spanish fleet that had escaped 
from the harbor was the Colon. The 
Brooklyn and Oregon shortened the 
6-mile lead in short order. From the 
Oregon’s 13-pounder, shells struck under 
the Colon’s stern, and the last shot of 
July 3 had been fired. 

The commander of the Colon dropped 
her colors at the foot of the flagstaff. A 
boat from the Brooklyn was sent, under 
cover of the guns of the Oregon, to re- 
ceive the surrender of the Colon. Bugles 
sounded “Cease firing.” 

The thunder of the heavy guns 
stopped. The band on the deck played 
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the Star-Spangled Banner and followed 
it by There's a Hot Time. 

The crew of the Oregon, 500 strong, 
bare to the waist, begrimed with powder 
and coal dust, danced and cheered with 
joy. They cheered their captain rous- 
ingly. The Brooklyn signaled, ‘‘Con- 
gratulations upon a glorious victory.” 

On the following morning the Oregon 
sailed back over the route of the victory 
to see what was left of the pride and 
glory of Spain piled in burning wreckage 
for miles along the Cuban coast. 

The reception given on the Fourth of 
July to the Oregon will never be forgot- 
ten. Commodore Schley’s greeting sig- 
nal of “Welcome back, brave Oregon,” 
will be remembered as long as there is a 
history to record the events of those days. 

The citizens of our Nation and par- 
ticularly the State of Oregon are proud 
of this heroic achievement of the battle- 
ship Oregon. When the time arrived for 
retiring the Oregon from active service in 
the Navy, possession was turned over to 
the State of Oregon, and from June 1925 
to October 1942 the State had possession 
and custody under the memorandum re- 
ceipt executed to the Secretary of the 
Navy by the Battleship Oregon Commis- 
sion, an agency of the Siate. Title, 
however, remained in the United States, 
The Oregon was moored in a historic 
park on the banks of the Willamette 
River, within the corporate limits of the 
city of Portland, where it was maintained 
by the people of Oregon as a historic 
shrine in commemoration of heroic 
achievement in defense of our country. 

The biennial reports of the secretary 
of state for Oregon show that from 1927 
to June 1941 the State appropriated 
$154,961.14 for the care and maintenance 
of the ship, under the supervision of the 
Battleship Oregon Commission, the 
members of which served without com- 
pensation or other allowance. During 
this period these appropriations by the 
State, -together with appropriations by 
the port of Portland, the city of Port- 
land, public subscriptions, and contribu- 
tion from the United States made possi- 
ble providing a permanent anchorage 
for the Oregon in the historic park to 
which I have referred, which was dedi- 
cated and improved with the assistance 
of the Work Projects Administration and 
was known as the Battleship Oregon 
Marine Park. 

The Oregon as maintained by the com- 
mission was not only a relic of great 
historic and patriotic interest but was 
maintained as a museum for the preser- 
vation and display of historic objects 
having reference to the old battleship. 
The gun deck also served as a meeting 
place for Boy Scouts, Sea Scouts, Boy 
Rangers, Girl Scouts, Campfire Girls, 
Girl Mariners, and various other civic, 
patriotic, and character-building organ- 
izations, particularly having to do with 
the youth of our Nation. There was an 
average monthly attendance of 6,000 
visitors to the ship, composed largely cf 
school children and other organizations. 
The old ship, by reason of its heroic 
achievements in the Spanish-American 
War and its glorious history as a fighting 
battle wagon in the American Navy and 
its maintenance through the years by 
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the State of Oregon as a symbol of patri- 
otism.to our country had enshrined itself 
in the hearts of the people of Oregon 
to such an extent that it had become an 
invaluable factor in all patriotic endeav- 
ors engaged in my our State particularly 
in time of war. In passing I may say 
there can be little question that the value 
of the ship for war purposes as a his- 
toric shrine in building morale and pa- 
triotism in our people far exceeded the 
nominal value of the material involved 
for purely salvage purposes. 

On October 12, 1942, the Navy Depart- 
ment, with the approval of the Presi- 
dent, as contended in order to meet the 
exigencies of the war occasioned by the 
shortage of scrap metals, ordered the 
vessel scrapped, and these operations be- 
gan on about December 8, 1942. I was in 
Portland in my district at the time, and 
Isent a telegram to the officials in charge 
of the dismantling of ship reading as 
follows: 

Oregon cooperating 100 percent in war 
effort, Willing to sacrifice old Oregon bat- 
tleship so near to our hearts that the old 
ship may again in a new form perform gal- 
lantly as she did in her memorable fight. 
We hope you will see that the ship be not 
sold to dealers but may go through to war 
needs without profit to anyone. Please advise 
if this can be done. 


In reply to this telegram, on October 
24, 1942, I received a letter from R. W. 
Berry, commander, United States Navy, 
deputy Director in the Office of Public 
Relations, Navy Department, reading as 
follows: 

As our official news release indicated, the 
U, S. S. Oregon is to be dismantled under the 
strict supervision of the War Production 
Board and the Navy Department. 

Iam advised, however, by the Salvage Con- 
struction Section of the Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts, that it cannot be guaranteed 
to have the ship wrecked without profit to 
anyone. 

The only way she can be dismantled is by 
a qualified wrecker. The project is an enor- 
mous one. It is regarded as being next to 
impossible to obtain the services of a wrecker 
who will do this job without profit and for 
sentiment only. Unless you, or perhaps 
someone else, knows of a person or a company 
on the west coast who will warrant to wreck 
the Oregon without profit, there is no alter- 
native to proceeding as contemplated. 

Please be assured that your feelings about 
the Oregon are fully appreciated. Every 
effort will be exerted by all concerned to 
wreck her in accordance with the spirit of 
your wishes. 


Mr. Speaker, after the dismantling of 
the battleship Oregon was presumed to 
have been completed I asked for the re- 
port on the salvage operations and the 
disposition of the salvage material and 
the payment received by the Federal 
Government therefor, and the contribu- 
tion to the war effort of the scrapping of 
the battleship. 

On April 19, 1944, I urged the chair- 
man of the Committee on Naval Affairs 
in the House to make an investigation 
and report on the salvaging operations, 
without avail. However, I continued my 
investigations and inquiries and at last 
have received from the Secretary of the 
Navy and the Maritime Commission re- 
ports purporting to show the results of 
the salvaging operations and all of the 
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funds received by the Federal Govern- 
ment therefor and the disposition of the 
salvage material. 

As shown by this report the ship was 
turned over to Edward M. Ricker & Co., 
on a purchase price of $35,000. The total 
amount received from sales of the salvage 
material by the Edward M. Ricker & Co. 
as shown by the reports to me amount to 
$189,629.35 against which the allowable 
costs and expenses of the contractor to 
that time, including the purchase price of 
the ship of $35,000 was $161,811.03. After 
the hull of the ship was requisitioned by 
the Navy, the Maritime Commission de- 
termined on April 13, 1948, that $10,250 
was just compensation for title to the 
hull that had been requisitioned by the 
United States and that $1,020.80 was just 
compensation for delay in payment. 
These amounts were unsatisfactory to 
Edward M. Ricker & Co., whereupon the 
Maritime Commission paid to the Com- 
pany 75 percent of these amounts, namely 
$7,687.50 plus $765.60, in June of 1949, 
reserving to the owner the right to sue 
the United States to collect an additional 
amount. The Maritime Commission ad- 
vised me on January 16, 1950, that they 
had received no notice of the filing of any 
action for this collection. 

These reports, to me, disclose that the 
War Shipping Administration repos- 
sessed from Edward M. Ricker & Co., 
salvage material for which they paid the 
company $93,278.63 which, together with 
the amounts paid by the Maritime Com- 
mission on account of payment for the 
hull of the battleship, namely $8,453.10, 
makes a total aggregate of $101,731.73 
paid to Edward M. Ricker & Co. by Gov- 
ernment agencies for salvage material 
from the battleship, In other words, the 
United States Government disposed of 
the ship for $35,000 but paid back to 
the purchaser $101,731.73 for purchases 
of a portion of the salvage material from 
the ship and is still subject to a suit for 
additional amounts claimed by the com- 
pany as payment for the hull taken over 
by the Government. 

I include as a part of these remarks 
correspondence received by me which 
will show in detail the entire trans- 
action: 

THE SECRETARY OF THE Navy, 
Washington, August 17, 1949. 
Hon. Homer D. ANGELL, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. ANGELL: In my letter of July 15, 
1949, I advised you that I would take steps to 
assemble certain information concerning the 
Oregon, desired by you, and would forward 
it when it had been compiled. 

As you are aware, the Department of the 
Navy was most reluctant to scrap this ship. 
On numerous occasions it expressed the be- 
lief that the ship could best serve the inter- 
ests of the country by remaining a relic. For 
example, Mr. Forrestal, in his letter to Mr. 
Paul C. Cabot, Deputy Director of the Con- 
servation Division of the War Production 
Board, stated on August 6, 1942: 

“The great need of all available metal for 
use in the war effort is realized. However, it 
is considered that memorials such as the 
battleship Oregon constitute a distinct mo- 
rale factor and should be preserved until 
all other sources of material have been 
exhausted.” 
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On September 7, 1942, Mr. Bard stated 
to the commander of Marin-Sonoma County 
Council, VFW of San Rafael, Calif.: 

“It is, therefore, the present intention of 
the Navy Department to retain the Oregon 
on the Navy list to remain in the possession 
of the State of Oregon under a loan status.” 

On July 22, 1942, Mr. Forrestal wrote the 
Governor of Oregon as follows: 

“Your letter of July 16, 1942, enclosing 
correspondence with Mr. C. W. Wendle, of 
the War Production Board, in regard to the 
use of the battleship Oregon as salvage ma- 
terial, is greatly appreciated. 

“Your answer to Mr. Wendle regarding the 
status of the Oregon was correct. The vessel 
can be disposed of only by the Navy Depart- 
ment and by that agency only in accordance 
with the existing laws concerning the dis- 
position of naval vessels. 

“The action of the Seattle office of the War 
Production Board was taken without the 
knowledge of the Navy Department. 

“The great need of all available metal for 
use in the war effort is realized. However, it 
is considered that memorials, such as the 
battleship Oregon, representing in their 
being the spirit and traditions of the Navy 
and of the country it represents, constitute 
a distinct morale factor and should be pre- 
served until all other sources of material 
have been exhausted.” 

Other examples could be cited. 

The scrapping of the Oregon was directed 
by the President on October 26, 1942. The 
ship was sold to the Edw. M. Ricker & Co., 
of Portland, Oreg., for scrapping, and the 
contract provided that the removal of mate- 
rial would be under the direction or approval 
of the War Production Board and/or the 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts in the Navy 
Department. 

In the spring of 1944 an operational use 
developed for the hull of the ship, which had 
not been scrapped, and on April 11, 1944, the 
War Shipping Administration directed that 
the hull be requisitioned for the Navy, pur- 
suant to section 902 of the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936, as amended. The ship was de- 
livered to the Navy by the War Shipping 
Administration on April 19, 1944, and was 
subsequently fitted for use in the Pacific 
campaigns, and was so used, 

As requested by you, there is forwarded 
herewith a list of materials removed from the 
ship up to the time it was requisitioned by 
the War Shipping Administration, together 
with its value and disposition. 

At the time the ship was requisitioned a 
cost inspection was made covering the execu- 
tion of the contract by the scrapping com- 
pany. This inspection indicated that the 
contractor, to that time, had received from 
sales of material the amount of $189,629.35, 
and the allowable costs and expenses of the 
contractor to that time (including the pur- 
chase price of the ship of 635,000) was 
$161,811.03. 

Section 902 of the Merchant Marine Act 
of June 29, 1936 (46 U. S. C. 1242), under 
which the Oregon was requisitioned from the 
scrapping contractor for use in the Pacific, 
places the determination of compensation for 
the seizure in the hands of the Maritime 
Commission. It is understood that this de- 
termination has not been finally made, and, 
accordingly, any fiscal data subsequent to 
the cost inspection made at the time the 
ship was requisitioned is not available. I 
suggest that inquiries in regard to this set- 
tlement with the wrecker be addressed to 
the Maritime Commission. 

I trust the above information adequately 
answers the request for information con- 
tained in your letter of July 7. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dan A. KIMBALL, 
Acting Secretary of the Navy. 

Enclosure: (1) Copy of list of material 
disposed of as a result of the dismantling of 
the battleship Oregon.] 


Apr. 21 


June 9 


June 16 


June 9 


June 24 


July 13 
July 16 


July 26 
July 15 


July 22 
July 13 


July 15 


July 28 
Aug. 2 
July 


July 
Ausg. 


Aug. 11 
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Material disposed of asa result of the dismantling of the battleship “Oregon” 


Material 
1215 ho. 110-v. d. c. shunt-wound motor . KEET S 
ee ee 110-v. d. c. shunt-wound motor. 
IP ammeter oanaonnpnnn nosan 
i 120. bolt voltmeter.. 
3 electric controllers 2 
1 100. Kw. steam generator, complete with ammeter, voltmeter, 


rheostat, and cirenit breaker. 
2 600 cu. ft. per min. blowers with motors attached, 7“ outlet, 714’ 
inlet motor #165620 #14484. 
6 718880 eu. ft. ole paar blowers with motors #163543, #103568, #163572, 
4 ae cu. ft per min. bien ers with motors #163489, #163600, #163474, 


1 100 dia. bronze hand wheel 
16 37” brass deck stanchion 
4 37” brass deck stanchions 
35 valves from 24” to 184% 
30 used valves 


haust 


2 electric centrifugal 90 ps for Meester oil 236” suction 2” discharge. 

2 fire and bilge pumps. 
3 me feed pumps 

discharge valves for feed pumps. 

i steam end valve for feed pumps. 

1 suction valve for feed pumps. 

1 steel tank... 


4 used worm gear assemblies.. 
1,C/L scrap brass and bronze: 
1 C/E scrap steel 


2 eeuporatin «har with 24x 8x 3% pumps and 1 12x 10x 12 2 pump; 
1 steam valve for pumps: 4 extra tubes; 1 piece 8 5” pipe; 2 steam 

valves 3’; 1 angle valve 5”; 2 globe valves 6”, 

4 fire, bilge, "and ballast pumps F: TT ee ee hee 

2 auxiliary alr pumps 11 x 16 x-11, with 16 valves, 5 discharge valves, 
1 governing valve, 1 manifold, 6 air chambers. 

2 Westinghouse air compressors............- —— 

1s) armature for 100-kw. generator. 

1 electric winch 

12” Mason reducing valv: 

1134” Leslie reducing valve 

2 hot-water hea 

2 100-kw. generators with 2 bundles pipe fittings, 2 flywheel guards, 
2 rheostats for generators, 6 extra wrist pins for generators, and 1 
bundle piping. 

LEOD Pez bm Kr.. 

Lom scrap steel. 


1 60-gallon tank 
2 brackets. 
2 lights 
4 tin drawers. 
1 oF serap st 
2 reduction gear 
ö feed pumps.. 


1114” Leslie reducing valve 
6 shaft alley lube oil tanks 
1 electric warping winch.. 
1 steam warping winch. 
1 1,500-gallon stove oi] tank. 
1 rotary compensator, 16 kw. 
3 15 hp. GE motors 
3 hauser recls with grunks . 
2 shaft alloy oil tanks, 8 x 37 x 17.. 
23-hp. GE motors. 
4 motor generators. 
i 15-hp. GE motor.. 


E controller....-_. 

E back geared motor. 
TTT 
E motor shell and armature... 
hb motor generator 
hp. GE motors (split cases) 
ack geared motors 

2 motor generators.. 
2 GE motors, 3 hp. 
1 standard dynamo 1) 
1 split case motor. 
2 motor generator 


8 88 


Se — 5 
» 


=. 


1 Small motor with paper pinion 
1C/L serap steel a 
12 release: valve „ „„ 


*Refer to invoice No. 218. 


War Shipping Administration 


„„ a es eran 8 vat 


40E 


Oregon Electric Steel Rolling Mills. 
War Shipping Administration 


8888888 88888 


& 
p 


È 


EEATT] 


do. 
“Mixermobile Manufacturers. 
5 5 7 z£ 


8 
~ 


J 


= 
$ 


pm 


War Shipping eee ee 


3 eee eee ee —. women 


es 3 


—.— ———.———— ůͤůͥ ̊ᷣ(Bᷣͤ w —ůũẽẽ— 2· 


* 


SSS 82 SBER 


re 
882823888 


= 
88 
23 


= 
oo 


Zidell Ss pian & Su 

60.00 | Sundfelt Equipment Co. 

§, 211.25 | War Shipping Administrati 

45. 00 

324.00 

2,000. 00 

750. 00 
250.00 

Consigned 

Consigned 
1, 050. 00 


Consigned 
Consigned 
Consigned 
Consigned 
Consigned 
Consigned 
Consigned 
Consigned 
Consigned |. 

Consigned 
Consigned 
Consigned 
Consigned 
Consigned 
--| Consigned 
5 Consigned 
132, 380 620. 53 iar. Bros. & Co., Inc. a 
20E 8.00 | J. C. BADA asunat uaa AN ET ETE 


b 
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Material disposed of as a result of the dismantling of the battleship “Oregon”—Continued 


pervay Material Weight | Dollar Purchaser Tassie 
1943 Pounds 
„„ 189) ties Wath OUD . NE E SENSA EE. SON 75E $10. 00 
galvanized chain 32 1.92 
29.35 
10.50 
3.50 
. 87 
81. 25 
22.28 
12. 48 
1,00 
1.20 
2.00 
7.50 
5.00 
À 2. 05 
— 134" pipe. 6. 60 
Aug. 27 EE KA condensers with comb. air and circulating pump, 744 x 6, 000E 2, 921. 00 
x1 
Leslie reducing valve 25E 45. 00 
ET Simplex air co 850E 250. 00 
Aug. 25 blocks... 200E 100. 00 
SE 15. 00 
200E 80. 00 
5E 1,50 
3 100E 40.00 
Aug. 24 32, 370 645, 40 
Aug. 27 116, 660 729.12 
Aug. 28 110E 2.91 
Soph. 1 | D wenden drawers ax iaoe | a8 60 
120E 16.00 
2 AEN fT ͤ —— — 194 9.70 
—— pipe and nttinga 15 3.75 
8 42 2.10 
—.— pipe and small valve 13 3. 25 
DAV QNE ENSE 14 3. 50 
Small chain 24 1.20 
2 ig wooden skylights 200E 20. 00 
Aug. 16 | 2 turret-turning assemblies consisting of 1 roller race holder, and 22, 330 334. 95 
ring and housing for same. 
Bept. 3 10. 73 
Sept. 10.00 
Sept. 7 2.06 
Sept, 3 100, 00 
20.00 
10.00 
Sept. 7 3. 50 
Sept. 8 12.00 
2.00 
8.75 
Sept. 9 3.00 
ug. 1, 220. 16 
Bent, 14 32.80 
25.15 
Sept. 1 925 95 
Sept. 11 347. 16 
Sept. 4 1.99 
Sept. 17 9.70 
Sept. 9 
Sept. 10 963. 31 
Sept. 16 30. 91 5 Machinery & Su 
Sept. 15 1, 272, 21 uria Bros, & Co., In 
Sept. 21 10 00 
2.00 
5.00 | R. D. Mason. 
Sept. 15 1, 085. 68 Luria Bros, & Co., Inc 
Sept. —— War Shipping Administration. 
t. 20 22.91 
gi 79. 25 
3.25 
79, 25 
Sept. 24 140.18 
Sept, 27 
Sept, 28 
Bept, 29 
Sept. 25 
Sept, 27 7, 
Sent. 30 x: 
Sept. 20 
5 f 
10 


Supp trip Sa EB bupEN ese see, BE 
SPSYSASSSSSRSRSRSSSESRSSSESE 
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Material disposed of as a result of the dismantling of the battleship “Oregon”—Continued 


Vi 4 
gr Material Weight 2 55 Purchaser 2 
1 
! 1943 

Oct, 5 10 H. P. boller . 4,5 f $100.00 | Frank C. MeCrum 2-2 one nn nee e none ee -one- 232 
e e eee 233 
Oct. 13 10 1110 x 9 2” steel rods and nuts 264 k 234 
12 sets 134” and 1” double coil teal springs 16” long . 56 !!. . . ͤ aed 
235 
e 30821 | "Portland Bag al C "336 
47, 560 399.82 | Zidell Machinery & Supply 237 
400 40.00 | Sundfelt Equipment Co. 238 
450 12.38 | Janisch Bros 239 
830 824. J,... AE ESS SEE SSS SRE DS — 

280 N x 

211 5.80 go: 
233 [S A e Ce GETS 
5 1.25 Nen e = 240 
26 6. 50 Pane Paperboard... 241 
130 F — 
88. 420 600. 78 Commercial Iron Works. 242 
Prepared sisal soa om i r ide Machinery & Supply Co. 214 

FTT 3 achine: u 

3 1 55 á stot rng from 13” gun turret 314” x 57x 8’ 6”. 463 4.13 | Acme Tool ak I ith $ ae 
Oct. 20 22, 800 5, 700.00 | War Shipping Administrutio 247 
E IA 1, 600.00 | Sundfelt Equipment Co... 248 
Oct. 26 478,50 | War r Shipping Administration. 249 


1 Westinghouse cross anand F / L nmr r a ae 


Oct, 28 2 small towel rings 8 2.00 Francis Majors. 251 
Oct. 29 | 2 back geared G 150. 00 Dongil Equipment Co. 254 

1 squirrel cage d. ¢. motor. 600 N. IIe 

Equipment for motors. 90 — 
Nov. 1 $ 3 eee —— 8 1.732 $ icati 257 
Nov. 2 Adjustment weight on Tay 21 
Nov. 2 | 10° extra heavy 202“ pipe. 270 
Oct. 30 | deck ladders... 271 
Nov. 8 230 


Nov. 5 
Nov. 9 Portland Fabricating Co. 
Nov. 11 Acme Tool 4 Bec, 
Nov. 1 
Nov. 9 
Nov. 17 
Noy, 22 
Nov. 12 
5. 
1. 
Nov. 22 70. 
Novy. 8 Feed “ 5 
Nov. 23 2,000 . 
Nov. 27 1. 840 20. 00 
20 1.50 
60 5.00 
Nov. 23 496 124,00 
138 6.90 
200 10.00 
Nov. 27 250 14.00 
5, 405 148, 64 
Nov. 24| 10 pieces 91 board feet used teakwood blocks r- 63. 70 
Nov. 27 25E 10.00 
Nov. 16 3, 275 90, 06 
Dec. 2 i p globe valve... 121 75.09 
Nov. 26 | Brass fittings.. 10 2, 50 
1 hammer 25 3.00 
5 200 4.00 
Dee, 5 0 8 2.00 
1144” valve (brass) - 4 1.00 
1 11 . 36 3.00 
Nov. 27 8 bed — ventilating flues, plates and 6, 215 124. 30 
Galvanized iron vent, fl lat d pi ster sis 
aS cok 11, 926 827. 96 
Cast iron fittings. 252 6.93 
Dec. 10 300 114%] pipe short lengths. whe) Ae S 37. 50 
Galvanized fi flues, screens, ete. 600 12. 00 
3 wall shelves (Wooden —j—ṽ————k— . 2 6.00 
Dec. 13| 1 plate 30 2.00 
10 1,00 


Steel 
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Material disposed of as a result of the dismantling of the battleship “Oregon”—Continued 
DAT Weight i — Purchaser ag) a 
1943 Pounds 
Dee. 6 | 1 C/L nonferrous metals 104, 200 $10, 941.00 | Portland Bag & Metal Co 380 
Dee. 14 | 100’ 2” black pipe 600 21. 00 8 rum 382 
1K" b 900 Ko ðͤ casas aceec sige ee 
Oy TONE BDO SS 80 12. ͤ PER ae . 
250’ 4 black pipe. 375 BOG isc T l EO cc entpcse nadine sencrizntiny cca eee ee 
Oct. 16 | 88, 2” pipe 510 17.85 383 
96 114” pipe. 425 TBA RET ss ence N E Oo Ree eee 
Oct. 6 Brass fittings. 154 88. 50 384 
p! 136 3.74 384 
5 wots | oak | Was Sipping ede. a 
| aa — . 7 
Dee. 7 1 stove oil tank Y x 6’ 186. 60 po 
20 iron ladders. . NPE AB oc T eas sew nau sonia cate can ee ß 
Panel Dow (ean 408 OO an — OET, E EL aes 150. 00 CES ELOY PPP eS SIGS SE E 
Dec. 28 | Usable fittings 85 21.25 | M & M Plywood Co 389 
1 load usable plates and beams = 1,465 40.29 | W. E. Burdett Co.. 390 
2S A EY T SS See eee a 5 1.25 | W. G. Peters 392 
Dec. 9 | 1 only stock anchor complete with mooring 4,340 260.40 | Nieder & Marcus. 393 
Dec. 27 | Bolts and nuts 90 4.50 | Pi Burcham 399 
Universal coupling 11 a ee ar ES SS 
Flexible hose and coupling. 6 1.50 —r!r!r ͤ E . K 
Dee. 28 | 20 blocks teak wood, 270 board feet ———ͤ—j—ç——— emmm 189.00 | Seattle Police Department 300 
1944 
os | ene eta me ee i Nt ORAS EC SI a 2 Ooan Shipbediding E Drydock Go 307 
an, KS cc ies ESAN oium p g & Drydock Co- 
2“ valve, brass.. 10 2. 50 |-...-d0_.... Ls sd 
144" valve brass 5 1.25 Na ER a et a a 
1 union 45 
44” dees. 
10 134’ brass pipe. 
Jan. 202 anchor davits. 
Jan. 21 j....-do......-.-. 
Jan. 24 | 20’ 44” used pipe 
Feb. 2 corpa pipe 
Feb, 7 Steel plate 
1 Ss 


On Mar. 3, Edw. M. Ricker & Co. sold to the William Shenker Co. a Smee. Pacific Building, Portland, Oreg., the remaining armor plate, teakwood, nonferrous 


metals, wea, boilers, pumps, miscellaneous scrap and machinery as then located on 
together wit! 


all materials from ship then existing on the dock for the sum of $27,500. Contract. 


UNITED STATES MARITIME COMMISSION, 
Washington, January 16, 1950. 
The Honorable HOMER D. ANGELL, 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN ANGELL: This is in re- 
ply to your inquiry of January 10, 1950, 
about payment for title to the vessel (former 
battleship) Oregon, which was requisitioned 
on April 19, 1944. 

On April 13, 1948, the Maritime Commis- 
sion determined that $10,250 was just com- 
pensation for title to the vessel and that 
$1,020.80 was compensation for delay in pay- 
ment. Those amounts were unsatisfactory 
to Edward M. Ricker & Co., the owner, 60 
75 percent of those amounts ($7,687.50 plus 
$765.60) was paid to the owner late in June 
1949, reserving to the owner the right to sue 
to collect an additional amount. 

We have not received notice of the filing 
of any action for this collection. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES D. MARSHALL, 
General Manager. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KUNKEL and Mr. PATTERSON 
(at the request of Mr. SMITH of Wis- 
consin) were given permission to extend 
their remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the RECORD. 

Mr. KEE asked and was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
and include an editorial and an article 
from the Richmond Times-Dispatch. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in 


the Recorp and include extraneous 
material. 

Mr. REED of New York asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp in three instances and in 
each to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Speaker, last 
week I was given permission to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp and include 
a speech by the head of the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co. on the value of advertising 
to the future of this country. I am in- 
formed by the Public Printer that it will 
take up two and two-thirds pages of the 
Recorp and will cost $218.68, but I ask 
that it be printed notwithstanding that 
fact. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
notwithstanding the cost, the extension 
may be made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WEICHEL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to extend her 
remarks in the REcorp and include a 
telegram from a firm in her district in 
Watertown, Mass., regarding the coal 
shortage. 

Mr. HELLER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

Mr, WHITE of Idaho asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter in two instances. 


Battleship Oregon including anchors, chain, and windlass, but exclusive of hull itself 


Mr. MORTON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial from the 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 

SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. CHURCH asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 10 
minutes tomorrow and for 20 minutes on 
Tuesday following the disposition of 
business on the Speaker’s desk and the 
conclusion of special orders heretofore 
granted. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 5 o’clock and 6 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Friday, January 20, 1950, at 12 o’clock 
noon, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. GOSSETT: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 6616. A bill to provide for the 
expeditious naturalization of former citizens 
of the United States who have lost United 
States citizenship through voting in a po- 
litical election or in a plebiscite held in 
Italy; without amendment (Rept. No. 1506). 


1950 


Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr, FRAZIER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S, 570. An act for the relief of Donald 
Francis Wierda; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1495). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr, FRAZIER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary., S. 1003. An act for the relief of 
Emory T. Wales; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1496). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on the 
Judiciary. S. 1054. An act for the relief of 
Northwest Missouri Fair Association, of 
Bethany, Harrison County, Mo.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1497). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr, FRAZIER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 1604. An act conferring jurisdic- 
tion upon the United States District Court 
for the District of New Mexico to hear, de- 
termine, and render judgment upon the claim 
of F. DuWayne Blankley; with an amendment 
(Rept. No, 1498). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr, FRAZIER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 1801. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Effie S. Campbell; without amendment ‘Rept. 
No. 1499). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FRAZIER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2031. An act for the relief of the 
Willow River Power Co.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1500). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. KEATING: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 1293. A bill for the relief of 
the Franco-Italian Packing Co.; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 1501). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. KEATING: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 3351. A bill for the relief of 
John J, Franklin, James H. Bradford, Wil- 
liam M. Orr Co., and Alex Maier; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1502). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 

the Judiciary. H. R. 4100. A bill for the 
relief of Calvin E. Cranford; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1503). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 
| Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 3924. A bill for the 
relief of Dr. T. F. Harrison; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1504). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 
Mr. DENTON: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 6003. A bill for the relief of 
John E. White; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 1505). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADDONIZIO: 

H. R. 6857. A bill to assist cooperative and 
other nonprofit corporations in the produc- 
tion of housing for families of moderate in- 
come; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

H. R. 6858. A bill to provide for the expe- 
ditious naturalization of former citizens of 
the United States who have lost United 
States citizenship through voting in a po- 
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litical election or in a plebiscite held in Italy; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CLEMENTE: 

'H. R. 6859. A bill to extend the educational 
benefits of the Servicemen's Readjustment 
Act of 1944 to the designated children of 
veterans of World War II where the veterans 
have received no educational benefits under 
such act; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MAHON: 

H. R. 6860. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction of a Federal building at Snyder, 
Tex., to accommodate the postal service and 
other Federal agencies entitled to office space 
in such a building; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. PETERSON: 

H. R. 6861. A bill to repeal certain laws re- 
lating to timber and stone on the public 
domain; to the Committee on Public Lands, 

H. R. 6862. A bill to provide for the dispo- 
sition of tribal funds of the Confederated 
Tribes of the Colville Reservation, Wash.; to 
the Committee on Public Lands. 

H. R. 6863. A bill to return to the public 
domain a tract of land known as the Battle 
Mountain Sanitarium Reserve, South Da- 
kota; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. REES: 

H. R. 6864. A bill to provide three addi- 
tional longevity increases for hourly em- 
ployees of the postal field service; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. RIBICOFF: 

H. R. 6865. A bill to incorporate the Ital- 
fan-American World War Veterans of the 
United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H. R. 6866. A bill to provide for the expe- 
ditious naturalization of former citizens 
of the United States who have lost United 
States citizenship through voting in a politi- 
cal election or in a plebiscite held in Italy; 
to the Committeo on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 6867. A bill to assist cooperative and 
other noprofit corporations in the produc- 
tion of housing for families of moderate in- 
come; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. TAURIELLO: 

H. R. 6868. A bill to provide for the expe- 
ditious naturalization of former citizens of 
the United States who have lost United States 
citizenship through voting in a political elec- 
tion or in a plebiscite held in Italy; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. R. 6869. A bill to repeal the prohibition 
against the filling of the vacancy in the office 
of district judge for the western district of 
Pennsylvania; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. WHITAKER: 

H. R. 6870. A bill to amend Veterans Reg- 
ulation No. 1 (a) with respect to the compu- 
tation of estimated costs of teaching person- 
nel and supplies for instruction in the case 
of colleges of agriculture and the mechanic 
arts; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

H. R. 6871. A bill relating to the employ- 
ment of married persons by the Federal Gov- 
ernment; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. KENNEDY: 

H. R. 6872. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a special postage stamp in commemo- 
ration of the one hundred and seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the Battle of Bunker Hill, 
Massachusetts; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. RAMSAY: 

H. R. 6873. A bill to create a Government 
corporation to operate cafeterias and conduct 
certain other activities in Government build- 
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ings and on Government property; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 
By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: 

H. Con. Res, 177. Concurrent resolution re- 
questing that the Secretary of the Air Force 
select an appropriate airfield and name it in 
honor of the late Gen. Henry H. Arnold; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

H. Con. Res. 178. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring the invoking by the President of the 
United States of the national- emergency pro- 
visions of the Labor Management Relations 
Act, 1947, in the pending coal strike; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor, 

By Mr. FORD: 

H. Con, Res. 179. Concurrent resolution rel- 
ative to invoking the national emergency pro- 
visions (secs. 206 to 210, inclusive) of the 
Labor Management Relations Act, 1947, in 
the current strike in the coal industry; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BUCKLEY of Illinois: 

H. R. 6874. A bill for the relief of George 
Panagoti Glikis; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: 

H. R. 6875. A bill authorizing the issuance 
of a patent in fee to Alice Bear Shield Knock; 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr, COUDERT: 

H. R. 6876. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Marianne Speelman; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H. R. 6877. A bill for the relief of Michel 
Speelman; to the Committee on the Judi- 
c 8 

A 6878. A bill for the relief of Uttal 
Bros.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DOLLINGER: 

H. R. 6879. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Szyfra Szefner; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mrs. DOUGLAS: 

H. R. 6880. A bill for the relief of the wife, 
the son aged 2, and the stepdaughter aged 10 
of George S. Murakami; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H. R. 6881. A bill for the relief of Carl 
Schmuser; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Ey Mr. DOYLE: 

H. R. 6882. A bill for the relief of Oldrich 
(Olda) Evse Spytihenev Karlik; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 6883. A bill to relinquish the mineral 
rights of the United States under certain 
lands in the county of Santa Barbara, Calif.; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. JACKSON of Washington: 

H. R. 6884. A bill for the relief of Erkki 
Mainio Sakari Salo; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JENNINGS: 

H. R. 6885. A bill for the relief of E. Elmer 

Mynatt; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KEEFE: 

H. R. 6886. A bill for the relief of Fortunato 
Giulio Torre; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KENNEDY (by request): 

H. R. 6887. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Panagiotis Darviris; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KILDAY: 

H. R. 6888. A bill for the relief of Edward 
C. Brunett; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H. R. 6889. A bill to confer jurisdiction 

upon the District Court for the Northern 
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District of Illinois to hear and determine the 
claims of the Aetna Insurance Co. and others; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

‘ By Mr. O’KONSKI: 

H. R. 6890, A bill for the relief of Tadeusz 
Danielewski; to the Committee on the Judi- 

H. R. 6891. A bill for the relief of Sylvia 
Lakomska; to the Committee on the Judi- 


` By Mr. RIBICOFF: 
H. R. 6892. A bill for the relief of the Del 
Rio Grille, Inc.; to the Committee on the 
J 


H. R. 6893. A bill for the relief of Christian 
Dorn; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. WILLIS: 
H. R. 6894. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Nobuko Eto Heard; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1694. By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: Peti- 
tion of Minnie L. McVey and 15 others, of 
Bison, S. Dak., requesting enactment of legis- 
lation. to prohibit the transportation and 
broadcasting of alcoholic-beverage advertis- 
ing; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

1695. Also, petition of Bernard B. Ridings, 
Rapid City, S. Dak., and 74 other citizens, 
requesting enactment of legislation to pro- 
hibit the transportation and broadcasting of 
alcoholic-beverage advertising; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1696. Also, petition of Otto Stensland and 
93 other citizens of Faith, S. Dak., expressing 
opposition to the enactment of legislation 
that would limit the size and weight of 

arcel-post packages; to the Committee on 

‘ost Office and Civil Service. 

1697. By Mr. COLE of New York: Petition 
of residents of Ithaca, Newfield, Freeville, 
Dryden, Waverly, Montour Falls, Chemung, 
Elmira, Wallace, Cohocton, Avoca, Savona, 
Bath, Corning, Painted Post, Hornell, Addi- 
son, and Trumansburg, in the Thirty-ninth 
Congressional District of New York, for the 
enactment of legislation to prohibit the 
transportation of alcoholic-beverage adver- 
tising in interstate commerce and the broad- 
casting of alcoholic-beverage advertising over 
the radio; the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

1698. By Mr. LECOMPTE: Petition of sun- 
dry citizens of Chariton, Iowa, urging the 

e of a bill to prohibit the transporta- 
tion of alcoholic-beverage advertising; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

1699, By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
secretary, Florida State Townsend Council, 
Tampa, Fla., requesting passage of House 
bills 2135 and 2136, known as the Townsend 
plan; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1700. Also, petition of Mrs. N. B. Day and 
others, Cassadaga, Fla., requesting passage 
of House bills 2135 and 2136, known as the 
‘Townsend plan; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

1701. Also, petition of Mrs. May B. White- 
head and others, Tampa, Fla., requesting pas- 
gage of House bills 2135 and 2136, known as 
the Townsend plan; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

1702. Also, petition of Ray F. Smith and 
others, Tampa, Fla., requesting passage of 
House bills 2135 and 2136, known as the 
‘Townsend plan; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

1703. Also, petition of Josie B. Gardner and 
others, St. Petersburg, Fla., requesting pas- 
sage of House bills 2135 and 2136, known as 
the Townsend plan; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 
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COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
January 10, 1950, 
To the CLERK or THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress, 
approved August 2, 1946, as amended, sub- 
mits the following report showing the name, 
profession, and total salary of each person 
employed by it during the 6-month period 
from July 1, 1949, to December 31, 1949, in- 
clusive, together with total funds authorized 
or appropriated and expended by it: 


Name of employee Profession 


Joseph O. Parker. 
John J. Heimburger... 


Betty Prezioso 
Alice M. Baker... 


888888 SB 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures. _-.........---....-... $50, 000. 00 
SS 
9, 030. 65 
9, 030, 65 


=— 
Balance unexpended as of Jan. 1, 1950.. 40,969.35 


HaroLD D. COOLEY, 
Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
JANUARY 16, 1950. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress, 
approved August 2, 1946, as amended, sub- 
mits the following report showing the name, 
profession, and total salary of each person 
employed by it during the 6-month period 
from July 1, 1949, to December 31, 1949, in- 
clusive, together with total funds authorized 
or appropriated and expended by it: 


Name of employee 


George Y, Harvey „250. 98 
Kenneth § chet 5, 250. 98 
William A. Duvall 5. 076. 10 
ur Orr... 4.741. 42 
Robert P. Willlams 4, 406. 76 
aul M. Wilson 4,631.70 
Claude E. Hobbs, Jr. 4,072.12 
Jay B. Howe. 4.072. 12 
— lea 3, 787. 46 
Lawrence C. Miller 2, 558. 16 
G. Homer Skarin. 2,347.82 
10. Silsby___. 2, 137. 44 
vin E. Lefever... 1, 927. 10 
Robert W. Thompson. 1,927.10 
Ralph A. O'Malley 1, 927. 10 
ames A, Eas top. 821. 88 
nope 5 3, 096, 88 
Robert M. Lewis. 1, 632. 60 
Frank B. Avery, Ir. 1, 506. 38 
L. Eckloff...... ty. 225 
renee A Bicenzs- Clerk ate 182715 
wrence A, S rk-stenographer A 
to ranking m 


ity member, 


JANUARY 19 


Name of employee 


Josephine E. Frick. . Olerk-stenographer 
to — — 
Eula D. Rigsby. . 1, 927. 10 
Helen G. ag TE 1, 694. 90 
tte L. Kelley. 947. 76 
uth T, Ringstrom. 1, 927.10 


1, 927. 10 

Marion Jebe... 631.84 
Alice C. Keeffe... 979. 34 
William J. Neary- nonni 979.34 
N. C. Barrett. 979, 34 
8 202. 19 


January 16, 1950. 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS (INVESTIGATIVE 
STAFF) 
To the CLERK or THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress, 
approved August 2, 1946, as amended, sub- 
mits the following report showing the name, 
profession, and total salary of each person 
employed by it during the 6-month period 
from July 1, 1949, to December 31, 1949, in- 
clusive, together with total funds authorized 
or appropriated and expended by it: 


Total 
lary 
f salary 
Name ol employee Proſession during 
6-month 
period 
Edward E. Hargett.._| Chief investigator...| $4, 229. 02 
Orrin H. Bartlett. Investigator. 2,101. 44 
Lorene Hudgens Clerk-stenographer..| 1, 758. 80 
na F, Sylvestre. 0 „590. 52 
103, 45 
212,17 
Van Court Hare. 
Federal Segurity S 735. 63 
Agency: Reim- 
bursement for ser- 
vices of David W. 
Bishop. 
Federal Bureau of In- ä — 1 1,886.61 
vestigation: Reim - 
bursement for ser- 
vices of James J. 
Maloney, 
Civil Service Com- a0. 80 
mission: Reim- 
bursement for ser- 
vices of Edward J. 
Hickey, 
Civil ice Com- do 1.940 12 
mission: Reim- 
bursement for ser- 
vices of Alfred F. 
Fraser. 
Federal Bureau of In- e 1, 887. 09 
vestigation; Reim- 
bursement for ser- 
vices of Warren A. 
Hughes, 
Federal Bureau of 1 1, 887. 09 
Investigation: Reim- 


ices of Arthur J. 
N 


1950 


Total 
gross 
Name of employee Profession 1 th 
6-month 
period 
Department of the | Investigator....-... $1, 616. 19 
Air Force: Reim- 
bursement for serv- 
ices of Thompson J. 
Simpson, 
Department, of the i EE Aa 1, 572. 66 
Army: Corps of 
Engineers: Reim- 
bursement for serv- 
ices of Allen W, 
Burk holder. 
Department of the — ae 644. 53 
Army: Corps of 
Engineers: Reim- 
bursement for serv- 
ices of Charles E. 
Zedaker, 
Department of the ä 812. 00 
Air Force; Reim- 
bursement for serv: 
ices of John P, 
Hue 4 
Treasury Department: (2 eek a A 2, 341. 27 
Bureau of Internal 
Revenue: Reim- 
bursement. for serv- 
ices of Edgar E 
Hoppe. 
Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures $150, 000, 00 
Amount expended from July 1, 1949, to Dec, S 
N 35, 713. 11 
Balance unexpended -32-7 114, 286. 89 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
Chairman. 


JANUARY 3, 1950. 
ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE 
To the CLERK or THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress, 
approved August 2, 1946, as amended, sub- 
mits the following report showing the name, 
profession, and total salary of each person 
employed by it during the 6-month pericd 
from July 1, 1949, to December 31, 1949, in- 
clusive, together with total funds authorized 
or appropriated and expended by it: 


Total 
gross 
Name of employee Profession 5 
G. month 
period 
Robert H. Harper Chief cler. $5, 250. 98 
James Deakins . . Assistant clerk. 074, 32 
John R. Blandford....| Professional staff} 5,250.98 
member. 
Clinton B. D. Brown. 5, 250. 98 


Bryce N. Harlow. 
Nobert W, Smart. 


Hepes 
888882 
SSS 


Funds suthorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expondituresss $25, 000. 00 


Amount expended from July 1, to Dec. 31... 10, 318. 82 
ao amount expended from July 1 to Dec, 10 58585 


Balance unexpended as of Dec. 31,1049. 8, 681. 18 


Cart VINSON, 
Chairman. 


JANUARY 12, 1950. 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 


To the CLERK or THE HOUSE: 
The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
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the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress, 
approved August 2, 1946, as amended, sub- 
mits the following report showing the name, 
profession, and total salary of each person 


employed by it during the 6-month period 


from July 1, 1949, to December 31, 1949, in- 
clusive, together with total funds authorized 
or appropriated and expended by it: 


Total 
gross 
Name of employee Profession ——— 
G month 
period 
Orman S. Fink. Professional staff. $4, 607. 56 
ace 3, 5683. 42 
5. 250, 98 
3, 668, 58 
-| Stenographer. 2, 347, 82 
Assistant clerk. 2,312.74 
Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures. _....------------.---- $25, 000. 00 
Amount expended from Oct. 19, 1949, to Dec. 
31, 1949. S — 6,038.40 
Total amount ex A 
Dec. 31, 1949... ---- 6,038.40 


Balance unexpended as of Dee. 31, 149. 18, 901. 60 
BRENT SPENCE, 
Chairman. 


JANUARY 12, 1950. 
COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT or COLUMBIA 


To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress, 
approved August 2, 1946, as amended, sub- 
mits the following report showing the name, 
profession, and total salary of each person 
employed by it during the 6-month period 
from July 1, 1949, to December 31, 1949, in- 
clusive, together with total funds authorized 
or appropriated and expended by it: 


Profession 


Name of employee 


Mi N. McLeod, 


r. 
Ruth Butterworth. 
Charles D. Farmer. 
Mabel Haller. 
Charles Howe- a 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 

mittee expenditures $12, 
Amount expended from July 1, 1949, to Jan. 

Oop C aa MPL DEDE Ses oe Re aaa ae 11,653.38 

3 For Davis special crime committee, 1 voucher for 
this special committee pending. 

JOHN L. MCMILLAN, 
Chairman. 


000, 00 


JANUARY 12, 1950. 


SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE DISTRICT 
COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE CRIME IN THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

(This subcommittee created by H. Res. 340) 

To the CLERK or THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134, (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress, 
approved August 2, 1946, as amended, sub- 
mits the following report showing the name, 
profession, and total salary of each person 
employed by it during the period from No- 
vember 4, 1949, to December 31, 1949, in- 
clusiye, together with total funds authorized 
or appropriated and expended by it: 


Namo of employee Profession 


Hyman Fischback....| Counsel (no voucher |_...--..0- 
submitted for 
services to present 
time). 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures... ..-..2..-.--2-.---.. $10, 000, 00: 
Amount expended from Nov. 4 to Dee. 31... 1, 683. 38 


Palance unexpended——— 8, 340, 62 


JOHN L. MCMILLAN, 
Chairman, 


JANUARY 12, 1950, 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress, 
approved August 2, 1946, as amended, sub- 
mits the following report showing the name, 
profession, and total salary of each person 
employed by it during the 6-month period 
from July 1, 1949, to December 31, 1949, in- 
clusive, together with total funds authorized 
or appropriated and expended by it: 


Total 
gross 
Name of employee Proſession mack 
6-month 
period 
Joseph Koski..........| Chief clerk and ex- $5, 250. 08 
ecutive assistant. 
John S. Forsythe_.....| General counsel | 5, 250. 98 
(professional 
Joseph S. Jarosz Research. specialist] 5, 280. 98 
. 
Staff). 
Frank E. Boyer Investigator (pro- 5, 250. 98 
fessional staff). 


John O. Graham 


Frances A, Los. 
Eleanor Bure. 


Mary Pauline Smith. 
Mary E. Gilbert San- eee e 


ders. 
Barbara A. White . (from] 1,342.80 


Myrtle S. Locher. Assistant cler. 2, 642. 28 
Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 

mittee expenditures. 2-22 - $30, 000. 00 
Amount of exponditures previously reported_ 863. 20 
Amount expended from July 1 to Dec. 31... 12, 621. 11 


Total amount expended from Jan. 2 to 
BE ah DRR ees eee ee ral, 13, 484. 31 
16, 515. 69 
— JOHN LESINSKI, 
Chairman. 
` JANUARY 12, 1950. 


COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 


To the CLERK or THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress, 
approved August 2, 1946, as amended, sub- 
mits the following report showing the name, 
profession, and total salary of each person 
employed by it during the 6-month period 
from July 1, 1949, to December 31, 1949, 
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inclusive, together with total funds author- 
ized or appropriated and expended by it: 


EELA So mre ee aa S sae $10, 610. 97 
Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee, 
Congressman Herbert C. Bonner, chair- 
. K 
Executive and Legislative Reorganization 
358 Congressman Chet Holl- 
Federal Relations with International Organi- 
zations ay pea ots Congressman 
Henderson Lanham, chairman 
Government Operations Subcominitice, Con- 
gtessman Porter Hardy, Jr., chairman 


— —.. 


Balance unexpended June 30, 1940. 
Additional appropriation July 14, 194 


1, 464. 37 
16, 857. 01 


2, 884. 41 
39, 501.03 
71, 317. 79 


80, 120. 77 
50, 000. 00 


130, 120, 77 
Amount spent from July 1 to Dec. 31, 1949... 71,317.79 


Balance unexpended Jan, 1, 1950 58, 802. 98 


Name of employee Prolession 


Davis.. 


Christine Chief cler 
Martha O Mama eS 


Assistant chief 
clerk. 


Olerk-txpist. 1. 
Minority clerk. 8, 
Minority counse 4. 


Expenses, — 1 fare, postage, eto -< 


8 
nses 8 by 5 members of the 
Tomite and 1 staff member on trip 
ke a A K 
* incurred by 8 Members of the 
ngress, 2 staff members, 2 liaison = 
— wl on trip to Europe and t! 


Total dee full committee, July 1 
to Dec, 31, 1949. 2 1 
eee ar ed Subcommittee, 


O. Bonner, chairman; 
nt — i Warren, Jr., clerk, July 1 to Sept. 


Executive and Legislative Reorganization 
Sige wrrminen Congressman Chet Holi- 


W. Brooke Graves, staff director 5, 250, 
Julian Faby, research analyst 4, 406. 
Herbert Roback, administrative anal 4, 296. 

et 


Dorothy D. Morrison, clerk 
Stationery supplies 


Federal relations with International Ce 
izations Subcommittee, Congressman 


derson Lanham irman 
B. Rogers, Jr., “clerk 
. aras supplies.. 
Telephone 

ar ATO A PANIE? 56.62 

ohn 55 

v New York, N. V., 
for Franklin D. Rogers 42. 50 
n 2. 884. 41 
P =—= 

Soret a 5 Con- 
rar EL D Monsees, 3 5, 142.96 
Frank F. Reynolds, legal analyst. 1, 563. 30 
„Bowers, legal analyst. 899. 36 
Joseph F. Machug Nr 8 
Charles e administrative analyst.. 8, 804.38 
Edwin S. Ketchum, administrative ana- Sate 
George M, Rose, administrative analyst.. 3, 011.47 
James T. Gobbel, administrative analyst. 3, 804.38 
F. Cavanagh, administrative 2,373.29 

en D. Carnes, Jr. administrative 
— 1,873.11 
analyst. 1, 578.04 
Hester H. Harper, administrative analyst 61, 53 
John C. Vick, administrative analyst. 1, 678. 40 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD HOUSE 


Gordon ——— legal services in connection 


11 Sr Ta 
Olive Willeroy, stenographer. 1,051. 62 
ise G, Menefee, stenographer. 1,311.74 
Elizabeth A. Kultehar, stenographer_.... 314.92 
Doris Brassell, stenograp! G 111.98 
EXPENSES 
For conducting official business—taxi fares, 
hotel, per diem, postage—miscellaneous ex- 
penses for following: 
Congressman Porter Hardy, Ir 531. 
Congressman Richard Be ling. 22. 
Congressman M. G. Burnside. we 


METTEREI REIRE] 
g| BEREBSSRSSRSLRSSEUS 


g 
8 


WI LIax L. DAWSON, 
Chairman. 


January 14, 1950. 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
To the CLERK or THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress, 
approved August 2, 1946, as amended, sub- 
mits the following report showing the name, 
profession, and total salary of each person 
employed by it during the 6-month period 
from July 1, 1949, to December 31, 1949, in- 
clusive, together with total funds authorized 
or appropriated and expended by it: 


Name of employee 


Boyd Crawford....... Clerk and admin- | $5, 250. 98 
—— ive officer. 

Uharles Burton Mar- 5, 250. 98 

Ink 5 9 — 3 — 


Sheldon Z. Kaplan. Staff consultant 
from Aug. 


1 to 


. 3 
George L. Millikan_...| Staff consultant 
(from Aug. 20 to 
Dee. 31). 
June Nigh. ...........| Staff —— 54 
Winifred Osborn do. 44 
Doris Leone 768.54 
Mabel Wofford feni do. 558. 16 
Mary G. Chace 4 3, 409. 74 
Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures 000. 00 
Amount expended from July 1 to Dec. 31.... 6, 442.94 
Total amount expended from Jan. 2 to Dec, 
N ˙ m A ohana sia’ 6, 442. 94 
— ——T 
Balance unexpended as of Dec. 31, 1949. 43, 558. 06 
Joun Kxx, 
Chairman, 
- DECEMBER 30, 1949. 


COMMITTEE ON HOUSE ADMINISTRATION 


To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress, 
approved August 2, 1946, as amended, sub- 
mits the following report showing the name, 
profession, and total salary of each person 
employed by it during the 6-month period 


JANUARY 19 


from July 1, 1949, to December 31, 1949, m- 
clusive, together with total funds authorized 
or appropriated and expended by it: 


Name of employee Profession 


Jeanne McDonagh..._| Clerk 


787. 40 
Marjorie Sa vnge 5 


8, 603. 58 


Assistant Olerk, 
clerk to Subcom- 
sitios on Ac 


Jack Watson 3, 409, 74 


counts. 
Assistant Clerk, 
clerk to Subcom- 
mittee on Enrolled 
Bills, Library, 
Disposition of Ex- 
ecutive Papers 
and Mem 
Assistant clerk, 
clerk to Subcom 
mittee on Elec- 
tions. 
Assistant clerk, 
clerk to Subcom- 
mittee on Print- 


2,347.82 
2,347. 82 


Assistant clerk 


2,347.82 
and stenographer, 


Mary T. NORTON, 
Chairman. 


JANUARY 1, 1950. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 

COMMERCE 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress, 
approved August 2, 1946, as amended, sub- 
mits the following report showing the name, 
profession, and total salary of each person 
employed by it during the 6-month period 
from July 1, 1949, to December 31, 1949, in- 
clusive, together with total funds authorized 
or appropriated and expended by it: 


Name of employee Profession 


$5, 250, 98 

2, 558, 16 

PAETE RA 2, 347. 82 

Georgia G. Glasmann. 2, 221. 56 

Helen A. Grickis_.....|-.--. do. 8 2, 137. 44 

Frances W. Galvin 2, 039, 28 

Roy P. Wilkinson....| Assistant clerk...... 1, 822. 48 

PROFESSIONAL STAFF 

Arlin E. Stockbi Aviation and engi- 260, 98 

Bai neering consultant. 2 


Andrew 1 Expert 


Funds authorized or appropristed for com- 


mittee ependi oo funds authorized un- 
der H. Res. 


SS Sa —— $60, 000. 00 

Amount of 3 fously . 323. 64 
Amount expended from aly 1 to December 

I i a! Ad me ee a- 11, 000, 58 

Total amount ded from January 
1 to December 31, 1949 11, 324. 22 
Balance unexpended as of December 31, 1949. 48. 675. 78 
ROBERT s 
Chairman. 


1950 


JANUARY 14, 1950. 

° COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 

To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
‘the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress, 
approved August 2, 1946, as amended, sub- 
mits the following report showing the name, 
profession, and total salary of each person 
employed by it during the 6-month period 
from July 1, 1949, to December 31, 1949, in- 
clusive, together with total funds authorized 
or appropriated and expended by it: 


Total 
salary 
Name of employee Profession during 
6-month 
period 
i Bess Eſfrat Chief Clerk $5, 250. 98 
Barnberdt, C. Mur- | Committee counsel. -] 5, 250. 98 
ray. 
, Walter M.] Legislative assistant.) 5, 250. 98 
foley, Wi iam R. Committee counsel - 5, 250, 98 
Lee, Walter R Legislative assistant. 5, 250. 98 
Smedley, Velma Amista Chief | 5,250.98 
} erk. 
Berger, Anne J. Clerk-stenographer - 2, 417. 92 
Christy, Frances do. 2, 417. 92 
Collier, Mabel L 3 2, 207. 58 
Kaslow, Berta 3 3. 399. 60 
Lamon, Lucile P. do. 2, 069. 62 
1. Funds for preparation of 
United States Code and revi- 
sion of the laws: 
A. Preparation of new edi- 
tion of United States Code 
(no year): 
Unexpended balance 
July 1, 1949 $13, 035. 89 
Expended ------------- 0 
Balance Dec. 31, 1949 13, 036. 89 
—— 
B. Preparation of United 
States Code: 
Authorized by Legisia- 
tive Appropriation Act, 
. aa 150, 000. 00 
Expended—— 4. 751. 88 
Balance Dec. 31, 1949 145, 248. 12 
—̃ ̃ QL•— 
C. Revision of the Laws 
1950: 
Authorized by Legisla- 
tive Appropriation Act, 
6 12, 000. 00 
Expended 5, 250. 98 
Balance Dec. 31, 1949. — 6, 749. 02 
5 —— 


2. Funds authorized or appropri- 
ated for committee expendi- 
ture by H. Res. 156 (pursuant 
to H. Res. 137) ------.---.---- 30, 000. 00 


15, 138. 31 


Balance unexpended as of 
Dec. 31, 1949. = 


8. Funds authorized or appropri- 
ated for committee expendi- 
ture by H. Res. 246 (pursuant 
to H. Res. 288) 

Amount expended -- 


45, 000. 00 
26, 360. 00 


Balance unexpended as of 
Dee. 81, 1949 18, 640. 00 
EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman. 
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JANUARY 12, 1950, 
COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress, 
approved August 2, 1946, as amended, sub- 
mits the following report showing the name, 
profession, and total salary of each person 
employed by it during the 6-month period 
from July 1, 1949, to December 31, 1949, in- 
clusive, together with total funds authorized 
or appropriated and expended by it: 


Total 
gross 
Name of employee Profession py 
6-mon 
period 
Hugh A. Meade. . General counsel $229. 53 
John M. Drewry. 8 general 240. 80 
F General counsel 4, 963. 99 
Lynn E, Mote.. Assistant counsel....| 2, 456. 22 
Reginald 8 Chief investigator...| 4. 339. 80 
Gus S. Caras. 5 to mi- 4,339.80 
norit y. 
Elizabeth B. Bedell - Chief clerk. 3, 094. 13 
Frances Still... . Secretary 3, 286. 02 
Frances B. Hoover. Assistant clerk. 2, 908. 78 
Marie Wilson do 2, 957. 06 
Leonard P, Pliska.....| Clerk to minority. 2, 908. 78 
S. O. BLAND, 
Chairman. 


JANUARY 12, 1950. 
SUBCOMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE PANAMA CANAL 
TOLLS 
(Pursuant to H. Res. 44, 81st Cong., Ist sess.) 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress, 
approved August 2, 1946, as amended, sub- 
mits the following report showing the name, 
profession, and total salary of each person 
employed by it during the 6-month period 
from July 1, 1949, to December 31, 1949, in- 
clusive, together with total funds authorized 
or appropriated and expended by it: 


Total 
gross 
Name of employee Profession fone 
-month 
period 
Madonna Haworth...| Stenographer $2,816. 82 
Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures $15, 000. 00 
—SS— — 
Amount of expenditures previously reported. 2,731. 27 
Amount expended from July 1, to Dee. 31, 
eT eer eae WSL ex Pe SSS ee 4. 829. 55 
Total amount expended from Feb. 28, 
te Deelah, ee tS ase 7, 560. 82 
Balance unexpended as of Dec. 31, 1949. 7, 439. 18 
S. O. BLAND, 
Chairman. 


JANUARY 12, 1950. 
SPECIAL INVESTIGATING SUBCOMMITTEES OF THE 
MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES COMMITTEE 
(Pursuant to H. Res. 215, 81st Cong.) 


To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 
The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
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the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress, 
approved August 2, 1946, as amended, sub- 
mits the following report showing the name, 
profession, and total salary of each person 
employed by it during the 6-month period 
from June 30, 1949, to December 31, 1949, in- 
clusive, together with total funds authorized 
or appropriated and expended by it: 


Profession 


Name of employee 


$1, 083. 15 
$61, 21 
1, 869. 17 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures $50, 000. 00 


8, 718. 74 
VVT 8, 718. 74 


Balance unexpended as of Dec. 31, 1949. 41, 281. 26 


S. O. BLAND, 
Chairman. 


JANUARY 9, 1950. 
COMMITTEE ON POST OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress, 
approved August 2, 1946, as amended, sub- 
mits the following report showing the name, 
profession, and total salary of each person 
employed by it during the 6-month period 
from July 1, 1949, to December 31, 1949, in- 
clusive, together with total funds authorized 
or appropriated and expended by it: 


Total 
sala 

= ry 

Name of employee Profession during 
§-month 

period 
George M. Moore Chief counsel $5, 250. 98 
Frederick C. Belen....| Counsel. 5, 250. 98 
John B. Price Staff assistant. 2, 468, 52 
Lucy K. Daley. Assistant clerk 2, 698.40 
Elayne Morelle. Secretary. 2. 347. 82 
Lillian Hopkins. 9 2, 347, 82 
Ann Hayden Stenographer 2, 178. 00 
Elizabeth Feltman. . Clerk-stenographer. 689. 31 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures $25, 


Total amount expended from Jan. 3 
to Dec: Si, 1040-2 tees cusses cue wces 595. 60 


24, 404. 40 


Tom MURRAY, 
Chairman, 


Balance unexpended 


DECEMBER 31, 1949. 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC LANDS 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress, 
approved August 2, 1946, as amended, sub- 
mits the following report showing the name, 
profession, and total salary of each person 
employed by it during the 6-month period 
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from July 1, 1949, to December 31, 1949, in- 
clusive, together with total funds authorized 
or appropriated and expended by it: 


Name of employee Profession 


5, 250, 98 


E. Peden 5, 076. 10 

ary L, Steele 5, 250. 98 
Claude E. Ragan 5, 250. 98 
ancy J. 3, 603. 58 
irginia McMichael.. 2, 908. 78 
e 2, 347.82 

Lee Angus 1, 997.20 


Funds h winded or appropriated for com- $90,000.00 


mittee expenditures. - 000. 00 
112 grein og ag . 1.407. 61 
expended from ac, 
10 TT 13, 156.02 
Total amount ed from Apr. 1, 
wo bee ai tones om APE T se 


S 
Balance unexpended as of Dec. 31, 1949. 25, 436. 37 
1 There are some bills still outstanding for expenses in- 
curred but not yet paid and not included herein. 
J. HARDIN PETERSON, 
Chairman, 


January 7, 1950. 
COMMITTEE on PUBLIC WORKS 


To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress, 
approved August 2, 1946, as amended, sub- 
mits the following report showing the name, 
profession, and total salary of each person 
employed by it during the 6-month period 
from July 1, 1949, to December 31, 1949, in- 
clusive, together with total funds authorized 
or appropriated and expended by it: 


Witt M. WHITTINGTON, 
Chairman, 


January 5, 1950. 
COMMITTEE ON RULES 


To the CLERK OP THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress, 
approved August 2, 1946, as amended, sub- 
mits the following report showing the name, 
profession, and total salary of each person 
employed by it during the 6-month period 
from July 1, 1949, to December 31, 1949, in- 
clusive, together with total funds authorized 
or appropriated and expended by it: 
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Name of employee 


A. J. SABATH, 
Chairman. 
JANUARY 12, 1950. 

CoMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 
To the CLERK oF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress, 
approved August 2, 1946, as amended, sub- 
mits the following report showing the name, 
profession, and total salary of each person 
employed by it during the 6-month period 
from June 30, 1949, tò December 31, 1949, in- 
clusive, together with total funds authorized 
or appropriated and expended by it: 


Name of employee 


EMPLOYEES PAID BY 
VOUCHER 


William A. Wheeler... $, 139. 0S 
Courtney E. Owens do 3.871. 30 
Charles E. McKillips. 8, 871. 30 
William J. Jones 3, 737.48 
Alvin Stokes 3, 737. 48 
Helen Mattson 2, 838. 14 
Lillian E. Howard. 2, 698. 40 
Mary Ann Moffett. 2.347. 82 
Asselia Pogre 2 908. 78 
Margaret Pinet 406. 69 
1 
Blanche McCall_.._--} Research clerk of 948. 95 
10 a Dee, 31 
Pearle Gay. cle stenographer - 2, 207. 58 
Gordon. 2, 067. 36 
; 2, 207. 58 
2, 347. 82 
2. 347. 82 
2,314. 46 
2. 347. 82 
2, 347. 82 
2, 067. 30 
2, 347. 82 
2, 347. 82 
2, 207. 58 
2, 207. 58 
2, 347. 82 
EMPLOYEES CARRIED 
ON PERMANENT 
HOUSE PAY ROLL 
me S. Tavenner, 5, 250. 98 
| 
Lonis J. Russell 5, 115. 53 
John W. C — 4,406. 71 
in hoi 4, 741.40 
Donald T. Appell. 4.378. 79 
Anne D. 8 3, 993. 06 
C Roberts 2, 628. 30 
Rosella A. Purdy. 3, 049. 02 
Juliette Joray_-..-.----|.--..d0._.---------- 2, 347. 82 
‘Thelma Scearee - do 2, 698. 40 
Margaret S. Kerwan 884. 72 
pher (June 30, 
1948, through 
Aug. 31, 1949), 
Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures_.....-......---....- 1 $200, 000. 00 
Amount of expenditures 8 
pat Dec. 31, 1948, through June 30, An e 
Amount expended from June 30 to Dec, ý 
TTT $65, 356. 26 
Total amount expended from Dee, 
31, 1948, to Dec. 31, 1049. 131, 267. 11 
Balance unexpended as of Dec. 31, 1949... (8, 732. 89 
H. Res. 78 Sist Cong. 
cà JohN S. Woop, 
Chairman, 
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Janvary 11, 1950. 
COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress, 
approved August 2, 1946, as amended, sub- 
mits the following report showing the name, 
profession, and total salary of each person 
employed by it during the 6-month period 
from June 30, 1949, to December 31, 1949, in- 
clusive, together with total funds authorized 
or appropriated and expended by it: 


Name of employee Profession 


Ida Rowan Chief clerk. $5, 250. 98 
5, 250. 98 
5, 250, 98 
5, 250. 98 
4, 406. 76 
ff 4.408. 76 
2, 347. 82 
1 2, 347. 
2 2, 417. 92 
Total 0⁰ 
J. E. RANKIN, 
Chairman. 


January 9, 1950. 
COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress, 
approved August 2, 1946, as amended, sub- 
mits the following report showing the name, 
profession, and total salary of each person 
employed by it during the 6-month period 
from July 1. 1949, to December 31, 1949, in- 
clusive, together with total funds authorized 
or appropriated and expended by it: 


Total 
gross 
Name of employee duri 
6mont 
per 

Charles W. Davis. . Clerk (C) 85, 250. 98 
— —ę—ę— 3, 084. 04 
978. 88 
Gladys L. Kullberg. 22 16 

Ralph O. Simmerson . doo , 032. 
Harriet B. Lamb. Clerk-stenographer 2, 137. 44 
Gordon Grand, Ir M nority adviser | 5,076.10 
Susan Alice Taylor r 2, 280. 58 


Fedele F. Fauri 


Funds ana eet. No or appropriated for com, 
mittee expendi: 


Balance unexpended as of December 31, 19.. 25, 000 
1H. Res. 333, authorizing the committee as a whole or 
by subcommittee, to conduct studies or investigations of 
oo coming within the jurisdiction of the com- 
mittee. 


R. L. DOUGHTON, 
Chairman. 


JANUARY 12, 1950. 
SELECT COMMITTEE ON LOBBYING ACTIVITIES 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 
The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
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the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress, 
approved August 2, 1946, as amended, sub- 
mits the following report showing the name, 
profession, and total salary of each person 
employed by it during the 2-month period 
from November 1, 1949, to December 31, 1949, 
inclusive, together with total funds author- 
ized or appropriated and expended by it: 


Total 
gross 
Name of employee Profession ey 
2-month 
period 
Lucien Hilmer f Staff director $1, 724. 40 
Thomas F. Flynn, Jr.. . -investigative | 1, 047. 33 
Stuff. 


Research assistant 1, 597.72 


Jerome H. Spingarn 
to the chairman. 


Irene Salmans Clerk-stenog- €40. 50 
Le a 

William Earl Grimm. .] Clerk 1, 001. 38 
Benedict F. Fitzger- | Legal-investigative 747. 02 

ald. Ir. staff, 
Louis Lite doe 798. 86 
Joseph M. Mannix do. 541. 7 
Charles B. Holstein. -| Research director. 373. 45 

TT. — ——— 8, 472. 44 

Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 

mittee expenditures „000. 00 
Amount expended from Nov. 1 to Dec. 31, 

— ̃Ü— w. p a eg 53. 20 
Total amount expended from Nov. 1 to Dee. 

ON; UO A EE pet cee E E EA 8, 825. 70 


Balance unexpende l as of Dec. 31,1949. 31, 474. 30 
FRANK BUCHANAN, 
Chairman. 


— 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE To ATTEND THE WORLD 
ASSEMELY FOR MORAL REARMAMENT 
January 10, 1950. 
To the CLERK oF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress, 
approved August 2, 1946, as amended, sub- 
mits the following report showing the name, 


, profession, and total salary of each person 


employed by it during the 6-month period 

from July 1, 1949, to December 31, 1949, in- 

clusive, together with total funds authorized 
or appropriated and expended by it: 

None. The entire amount appropriated for the purpose 
of attending the World Assembly for Moral Rearma- 
ment has been spent and no additional funds remain 
unspent. 

Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures $5, 000. 00 


Amount of expenditures previously reported.. 964. 51 
Amount expended from July 1 to Dec. 31, 1949. ! 4, 035. 49 


Total amount expended from June 2 to 
oe Ry eee eee 5, 000. 00 


5 Paid Air Force for use of plane in connection with 
p. 


PRINCE H. PRESTON, 
Chairman. 


JANUARY 4, 1950, 
SELECT COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS 


To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress, 
approved August 2, 1946, as amended, sub- 
mits the following report showing the name, 
profession, and total salary of each person 
employed by it during the 6-month period 
from July 1, 1849, to December 31, 1949, in- 
clusive, together with total funds authorized 
or appropriated and expended by it: 
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Total 
gross 
Name of employee Profession — 
6- mont 
period 
Victor P. Dalmas Chief, special serv- | $5, 132.16 
ices (July 1 to Aug. 
31, inclusive); ex- 
ecutive director 
(Sept. 1 to Dee. 
31, inclusive). 
Mildred Deen. Stenographer 1. 828. 90 
Otis H. Ellis... Executive director 487. 92 
(July 1 to Aug. 31, 
inclusive); special 
counsel for Petro- 
ieum (Sept. 1 to 
Dec. 31, inclu- 
sive). 
Janus Morgan Glover. . (from 492. 65 
ov 
Richard R. Haas . Research assistant. 1, 632. 60 
Rowan F. Howard. . Special investigator 190.14 
(Sept. 16 to 30, 
inclusive). 
Joseph W. Kaufman. Chief counsel 5, 250. 98 
Eugene Kelly Research assistant | 1,965.62 
(from Sept. 26). 
Suzanne D, Manfull._| Administrative as- 779. 39 


sistant (from July 
1 to Aug. 15 and 


Nov. 16 tò 30, 
inclusive). 
LaVerne Maynard. Stenographer 2, 039. 28 
Bertha A. Padgett....| Secretary_..........- 2, 347. 82 
Arlone Read 5 (Oct. 29. 98 
12, 13, and 14). 
Suzanne Shepherd Research assistant 501. 94 
(Sept. 1 to Oct. 
30, inclusive). 
Kathryn E. Smith. . Chief clerk. ......... 2, 347. 82 
Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures. -.......-........-..- $100, 000. 00 


Total amount expended from Feb. 2, 
to Dee. 31, 199 56, 902. 60 
43, 097. 40 
WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Chairman, 


Balance unexpended as of Dec. 31, 1949 


SENATE 
Fripay, January 20, 1950 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, January 
4, 1950) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God eternal, immortal, invisible, we 
would hush our busy thoughts to silence 
as we wait for Thy word. If we listen 
only to the clamor of the world without, 
we lose our way, our purpose, our peace, 
and our poise. 

Override the errors of our faulty judg- 
ments. Through the sincere expression 
of differing appraisals may the final wis- 
dom that charts the Nation’s course in 
these perilous days be higher than our 
own. Make our America more and more 
the hope of all who suffer and the dread 
of all who plot iniquity. We ask it in 
the dear Redeemer's name. Amen. 

THE JOURNAL 

On request of Mr. Myers, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
January 19, 1950, was dispensed with, 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 

A message in writing from the Presi- 

dent of the United States was communi- 
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cated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries. 
CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. MYERS. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Hill Maybank 
Anderson Hoey Millikin 
Benton Humphrey Mundt 
Brewster Hunt Murray 
Bricker Ives Myers 
Bridges Jenner Neely 
Butler Johnson, Colo. O'Conor 
Cain Johnson, Tex. O'Mahoney 
Capehart Johnston, S. C. Robertson 
Chapman Kefauver Russell 
Cordon Kem Saltonstall 
Darby Kerr Schoeppel 
Donnell Kilgore Smith, Maine 
Douglas Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Downey Langer Sparkman 
Dworshak Leahy Taft 
Eastiand Lehman Taylor 
Ecton Lodge Thomas, Utah 
Ellender Long ye 
Flanders Lucas Tobey 
Frear McCarran Tydings 
Fulbright McCarthy Watkins 
George McClelian Wherry 
Gillette McFarland Wiley 
Graham McKellar Williams 
Gurney McMahon Withers 
Hayden Magnuson Young 

ndrickson Martin 

Mr. MYERS. I announce that the 


Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY], the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. GREEN], 
and the Senators from Florida [Mr. HOL- 
LAND and Mr. PEPPER] are absent on im- 
portant public business. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CHAVEz] and the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. STENNIS] are absent on official busi- 
ness as members of a subcommittee of 
the Committee on Public Works, holding 
hearings on various flood-control and 
public-works projects in the State of New 
Mexico. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Tuomas] is necessarily absent. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Fercuson], the Senator from Nevada 
LMr. MALONE], and the senior Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] are 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
is absent on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 


DELIVERED-PRICE SYSTEMS AND 
FREIGHT-ABSORPTION PRACTICES 


The VICE PRESIDENT. On October 
18, 1949, an order was entered for con- 
sideration today, January 20, 1950, of the 
conference report on Senate bill 1008. 
The Chair now lays before the Senate the 
conference report, which will be read. 

The report was read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 1008) 
to define the application of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act and the Clayton Act to 
certain pricing practices, having met, after 
full and free conference, have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their re- 
spective Houses as follows: 
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Amendment numbered 1: That the Senate 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 1, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the House amendment insert the follow- 
ing: “(except where such absorption of 
freight would be such that its effect upon 
competition will be to substantially lessen 
competition)”; and the House agree to the 
same, 

Amendment numbered 2: That the Senate 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 2, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
Omit the matter proposed to be inserted by 
the House amendment; and the House agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the Senate 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 3, and agree to 
the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the House amendment insert the follow- 
ing: “, and this may include the mainte- 
nance, above or below the price of such com- 
petitor, of a differential in price which such 
seller customarily maintains, except that this 
shall not make lawful any combination, con- 
spiracy, or collusive agreement; or any mo- 
nopolistic, oppressive, deceptive, or fraud- 
ulent practice”; and the House agree to the 
same, 

Amendment numbered 4: That the Senate 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 4, and agree to 
the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the House amendment insert the follow- 
ing: “reliable, probative, and substantial 
evidence”; and the House agree to the same. 

PAT McCarran, 
Per H. R. O'C., 
HERBERT R. O'CONOR, 

. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
Francis WALTER, 

By EARL O. MICHENER, 
EARL C. MICHENER, 
CLIFFORD CASE, 
By EARL C. MICHENER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the conference report. 

Mr. O'CONOR obtained the floor. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O'CONOR. I yield to the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. IVES. The Senator from New 
York wishes to inquire if it is in order at 
this time to insert routine matters into 
the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is not in 
order unless it is agreed to by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Maryland yield to me? 

Mr. O'CONOR, I yield to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Senators may 
introduce bills and joint resolutions, pre- 
sent petitions and memorials, and submit 
routine matters for the Recorp, without 
debate, and without taking the Senator 
from Maryland off the floor, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered, 
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REPORT OF NATIONAL ADVISORY COUN- 
CIL ON INTERNATIONAL MONETARY 
AND FINANCIAL PROBLEMS—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT (H. DOC. NO. 450) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, which 
was read, and, with the accompanying 
report, referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
Attached hereto is a Report of the Na- 
tional Advisory Council on International 
Monetary and Financial Problems cover- 
ing its operation from April 1, 1949- 
September 30, 1949, and describing in 
accordance with section 4 (b) (5) of the 
Bretton Woods Agreements Act, the par- 
ticipation of the United States in the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund and the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development for the above period. 
Previous reports of the National Ad- 
visory Council were transmitted to the 
Congress on March 1, 1946, March 8, 1946, 
January 13, 1947, June 26, 1947, January 
19, 1948, May 17, 1948, August 3, 1948, 
March 14, 1949, and July 5, 1949, respec- 
tively. In addition to the First Special 
Report on the Operations and Policies of 
the International Monetary Fund and 
the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, submitted on May 
17, 1948, previous reports on the partici- 
pation of the United States in the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and the Inter- 
national Bank were included in the re- 
ports of January 13, 1947, June 26, 1947, 
January 19, 1948, August 3, 1948, March 
14, 1949, and July 5, 1949, respectively. 
Harry S. TRUMAN. 
THE WHITE House, January 20, 1950. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE.PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON CLAIMS PAID FROM APPROPRIATION 
“SALARIES AND EXPENSES, OFFICE OF SECRE- 
TARY OF DEFENSE” 


A letter from the Secretary of Defense, 
reporting, pursuant to law, that no claims 
were paid from the appropriation “Salaries 
and expenses, Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense,” during the year ended December 31, 
1949; to the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments. 

DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 

A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a list 
of papers and documents on the files of 
several departments and agencies of the Goy- 
ernment which are not needed in the con- 
duct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest, and requesting 
action looking to their disposition (with ac- 
companying papers); to a Joint Select Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Papers in the 
Executive Departments. 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr, 
JOHNSTON of South Carolina and Mr. 
LANGER members of the committee on the 
part of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 
Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, and referred as indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 
A petition signed by Miriam Chamberlain, 
and sundry other employees of the High 
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School of Commerce cafeteria, of New York, 
N. Y., praying for the enactment of legisla- 
tion to liberalize the social-security law; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

A resolution adopted by the Miami Town- 
send Club, No. 22, of Miami, Fla., favoring 
the enactment of Senate bill 2181, providing 
@ national insurance program; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

The memorials of Mrs. Ben Thoma, of East 
Butler, Pa., and Mrs. Bertha Andrew, of 
Belfry, Mont., remonstrating against the pas- 
sage of Senate bill 1103 and House bill 2945, 
to adjust postal rates; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 


PROHIBITION OF LIQUOR ADVERTISING 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I present 
for appropriate reference and ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks a 
list of 408 communities in the State of 
New York which have submitted peti- 
tions containing 12,288 signatures favor- 
ing the enactment of the so-called 
Langer-Bryson bill, Senate bill S. 1847, to 
prohibit the transportation in interstate 
commerce of advertisements of alcoholic 
beverages, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the list was 
referred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


PROHIBITION AGAENST LIQUOR ADVERTISING 


Twelve thousand two hundred and eighty- 
eight signers from 408 communities of the 
State of New York which have submitted 
petitions in support of the Langer-Bryson 
bill (S. 1847): 

Adams, Addison, Afton, Alabama, Albany, 
Albion, Alexander, Alfred, Allegany, Alta- 
mount, Altmar, Ames, Amityville, Amster- 
dam, Angelica, Angola, Arcade, Arkport, 
Ashokan, Ashville, Athens, Attica, Auburn, 
Ausable Chasm, Avon, Babylon, Baldwins- 
ville, Basom, Batavia, Bath, Bay Shore, Beav- 
er Falls, Belleville, Bergen, Berkshire, Bing- 
hamton, Bloomingburg, Bloomville, Bovina 
Center, Branch, Breesport, Brewster, Bright- 
waters, Broadalbin, Brockport, Brookfield, 
Brooklyn, Brownville, Brushton, Buffalo, 
Burt, Buskirk, Caledonia, Callicoon Center, 
Cambridge, Camillus, Canajoharie, Candor, 
Canisteo, Cannonsville, Carthage, Castile, 
Cato, Cattaraugus, Cayuta, Cazenovia, Chau- 
mont, Chautauqua, Chazy, Chemung, Cherry 
Valley, Chili, Chittenango, Cicero, Circleville, 
Clayton, Clifton Springs, Clinton, Cobleskill, 
Cochecton, Cold Brook, Comstock, Coopers- 
town, Corfu, Corinth, Corning, Cortland, 
Craryville, Dansville, Darien Center, De 
Lancey, Delevan, Delhi, Delmar, Depauville, 
Deposit, Derby, Dexter, Dickinson Center, 
Dryden, Dundee, Eagle Bridge, East Aurora, 
East Bloomfield, East Islip, East Kingston, 
East Meredith, East Moriches, Eastport, East 
Randolph, East Rochester, East Syracuse, 
East Windsor, Eaton, Edmeston, Eggertsville, 
Ellenburg Center, Elma, Elmira, Elnora, En- 
dicott, Esperance, Etna, Fair Haven, Fair- 
port, Falconer, Ferndale, Flushing, Forest- 
ville, Fort Edward, Fort Montgomery, Fort 
Plain, Frankfort, Franklin, Franklinville, 
Fredonia, Freeport, Freeville, ~—riendship, 
Fulton, Galway, Gasport, Gerry, Gilbertsville, 
Glens Falls, Glenwood, Gloversville, Gouver- 
neur, Gowanda, Grahamsville, Grand Island, 
Granville, Greenville, Groton, Guilderland 
Center, Hagaman, Hague, Hamburg, Hamil- 
ton, Hannibal, Harrison, Harrisville, Haup- 
pauge, Hempstead, Hensonville, Herkimer, 
Hermon, Highland, Hobart, Holcomb, Holley, 
Homer, Honeoye Falls, Hornell, Horseheads, 
Houghton, Howes Cave, Hudson Falls, Hur- 
leyville, Ilon, Islip, Ithaca, Jamesport, James- 
town, Johnsonburg, Johnson City, Johnson- 
ville, Johnstown, Keeseville, Kendall, Keuka 
Park, Kill Buck, Kingston, Kirkville, Lacona, 
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La Fargeville, Lakewood, Larchmont, Lena- 
non, Leonardsville, LeRoy, Liberty, Lima, 
Lindenhurst, Little Falls, Little Genesee, 
Little Valley, Livingston, Livonia, Long 
Island City, Loudonville, Lounsberry, Low- 
ville, Lynbrook, Lyndonville, Machias, Man- 
chester, Mannsville, Marcellus, Marcy, Mari- 
on, Martindale Depot, Maryland, Massena, 
Mattituck, Mayfield, Mechanicville, Medina, 
Mexico, Middle Granville, Middleport, Mid- 
dlesex, Middletown, Milford, Millport, Mine- 
ola, Minoa, Modena, Mohawk, Moira, Mont- 
gomery, Monticello, Montour Falls, Mooers, 
Moravia, Mount Vernon, Nedrow, Neversink, 
Newark, Newark Valley, New Berlin, New- 
burgh, Newfane, Newfield, New Hartford, 
New Paltz, New Rochelle, New Woodstock, 
New York, Niagara Falls, Nineveh, Norfolk, 
North Bangor, North Granville, Northport, 
North Tonawanda, Norwich, Norwood, Nunda, 
Nyack, Oakfield, Oceanside, Ogdensburg, 
Olean, Oneida, Oneida Castle, Oneonta, On- 
tario, Ontario Center, Oriskany, Oriskany 
Falls, Orwell, Otego, Owego, Oxford, Painted 
Post, Palatine Bridge, Panama, Patchogue, 
Pattersonville, Pearl River, Penn Yan, Perry, 
Philmont, Phoenix, Pierrepont Manor, Pike, 
Pilot Knob, Plattekill, Plattsburg, Point 
Pleasant, Poland, Portageville, Port Dickin- 
son, Port Ewen, Port Washington, Potsdam, 
Poughkeepsie, Pulaski, Pultneyville, Ran- 
dolph, Ransomville, Ravena, Red Creek, 
Rensselaer Falls, Richburg, Richfield Springs, 
Richford, Richland, Riverhead, itochester, 
Rock Stream, Rockville Centre, Rome, Ros- 
coe, Rose, Rossburg, Rotterdam Junction, 
Roxbury, Rushford, Rushville, Russell, Sa- 
candaga, Sackets Harbor, Salamanca, Salem, 
Sandy Creek, Saratoga Springs, Sayville, 
Schenectady, Schenevus, Scio, Scotia, Seneca 
Falls, Sherburne, Shortsville, Sidney, Silver 
Springs, Sinclairville, Skaneateles, Smiths 
Basin, Smithtown. Branch, Sodus, Sodus 
Point, South Byron, South Dayton, South 
Kortright, South Otselic, Springfield Center, 
Stafford, Stamford, Stanley, Staten Island, 
Stony Brook, Stratford, Sundown, Swan Lake, 
Syracuse, Troy, Trumansburg, Ulster Park, 
Unadilla, Union Center, Ushers, Utica, Val- 
ley Stream, Varysburg, Verona, Vestal, Wal- 
den, Wallace, Walton, Warsaw, Washington- 
ville, Waterport, Watertown, Watervliet, Wat- 
kins Glen, Watts Flats, Waverly, Webster, 
Weedsport, Wellsburg, Wellsville, West Al- 
bany, West Chazy, Westdale, Westfield, West- 
ford, West Granville Corners, West Oneonta, 
West Sayville, West Winfleld, Whitehall, 
White Plains, Whitesboro, Williamson, Wil- 
liamsville, Wilson, Windsor, Worcester, Wy- 
andanch, Wyoming, Yaphank, Yonkers. 


DELIVERED-PRICE SYSTEMS AND 
FREIGHT-ABSORPTION PRACTICES 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I present 
for appropriate reference, and ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp a letter I have received from 
James G. Patton, president of the Farm- 
ers Educational and Cooperative Union. 

Mr. Patton, in this letter, very ably 
points out the adverse way in which the 
farmer and small business would be af- 
fected by S. 1008, to provide a 2-year 
moratorium with respect to the applica- 
tion of certain antitrust laws to indi- 
vidual, good-faith, delivered-price sys- 
tems, and freight-absorption practices. 
Many small-business men in North Da- 
kota take almost exactly the same posi- 
tion with respect to S. 1008 as does Mr, 
Patton. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to lie on the table, and to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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FARMERS EDUCATIONAL AND 
COOPERATIVE UNION OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C., January 17, 1950. 
Senator MILTON R. YOUNG, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR YounG: I am writing you 
in regard to S. 1008 which, I understand, the 
Senate is taking up late this week. This leg- 
islation as it now stands is the result of ac- 
tion taken by the House, by the Senate, and 
by the conferees. 

As approved by the Senate, S. 1008 con- 
tained the Kefauver amendments which pro- 
vided that price discriminations should not 
be practiced if there were a reasonable prob- 
ability that competition might be injured, 
As approved by the House, S. 1008 contained 
the Carroll amendments which also safe- 
guarded competition. The conferees in 
considering S. 1008 saw fit to violate the 
wishes of both Houses. Clauses safeguard- 
ing competition were deleted from section 3 
and in 4 d the definition of “may be,” which 
has been defined by the courts as “reason- 
able probability” was changed to “substan- 
tial and probative evidence.” 

Taken together, these two changes made 
by the conferees in the Clayton Act mean 
that as long as two sellers are competing all 
price discriminations are legalized if there 
is no element of conspiracy even though 
such discriminations put out of business 
every small business and cooperative in the 
land. To give a concrete example: If the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. and the Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., which account for 
about half the capital assets of the tire in- 
dustry, chose they could give discounts to 
various selected’ buyers on the ground that 
they were meeting each other's competition, 
They could, for example, give discounts to 
all tire distributors except the Farmers Union 
Central Exchange. They could, by this 
method, pick off our cooperatives one by one 
until the members of the Farmers Union 
were denied the right to buy cooperatively. 

Not only would the enactment of S. 1008, 
as amended by the conference report, make 
it possible for the big duopolies and oligopo- 
lies to put out of business all cooperatives 
but all small businesses as well. As long as 
one big business could find a dancing part- 
ner to go through the motions of competi- 
tion every discrimination under the sun 
would be legal. Thus, in the name of free 
competition free competition would be mur- 
dered. Thus would our system of free en- 
terprise come to an end. 

I am, therefore, urging you to vote against 
S. 1008 and to use your great efforts to in- 
fluence other Senators to do likewise. I 
know, Senator, that you have the interests 
of our country at heart and therefore feel 
confident that you will not vote to approve 
the conference report. My only fear is that 
Members of the Senate may be preoccupied 
with other legislation, with hearings being 
carried on by various committees, with for- 
eign policy decisions and other affairs of 
state when S. 1008 reaches the floor. I sin- 
cerely hope this does not happen. As point- 
ed out above, approval of S. 1008 would be a 
disaster of the first magnitude. 

With best personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES G. PATTON, 
President, 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 

By Mr. THOMAS of Utah, from the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare: 

S. Res. 215. Resolution authorizing the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare to 
employ additional personnel; without amend- 
ment; and under the rule, referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 
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REPORT ON PERSONNEL AND FUNDS BY 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC 
WELFARE 


Pursuant to Senate Resolution 123, 
Eightieth Congress, first session, the fol- 
lowing report was received by the Secre- 
tary of the Senate: 

JANUARY 13, 1950. 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC 

WELFARE—SUBCOMMITTIEE ON LABOR-MANAGE= 

MENT RELATIONS 
To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 123, Eightieth Congress, 
first session, submits the following report 
showing the name, profession, and total 
salary of each person employed by it and its 
subcommittees for the period from Septem- 
ber 15, 1949, to December 31, 1949, together 
with the funds available to and expended by 
it and its subcommittees: 


Rate of 
Total 
Name and profession gross | salary 
5 received 
Jack Barbash, consultant $10,015.02) $918.03 
Raye Bowman, Secretary... 4, 154. 1, 022. 09 
Alasane K Christie, economist. .| 6, 848. 36) 1, 956. 
Thomas M. Cooley II, gencral 
302 70 
John F. Egan, clerk.. 1, 261. 44 
8 . Gustin, Secretary i 1, 022. 09 
Curtis E. Johnson, investigator....| 8, 936. 64) 1,743. 08 
Vesta V. Nelson, Secretary 4, 154. 38| 1, 186. 94 
Russell E, Stone, economist.......- 6, 848, 36} 1, 576. 19 
Funds ö for Subcommittee on 
Labor Management Relations $25, 000, 00 
8 eee dec salaries $13, 488. 58 
unds ex ed for purposes 
than salaries p A NE E A 538.10 
Total expenditures 14, 023, 68 
Balance unexpended——— 10, 976, 32 


ELBERT D. THOMAS, 
Chairman. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. FREAR: 

S. 2901. A bill to repeal the prohibition 
against the Alling of a vacancy in the office 
of district judge for the district of Delaware; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ELLENDER: 

S. 2902. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

S. 2903. A bill to provide for the promotion 
of certain retired officers of the Regular Navy 
recalled to active duty during World War II, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

S. 2904. A bill for the relief of Peter T. 
Revesz; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(Mr. THYE introduced Senate bill 2905, 
to extend until July 1, 1951, import control 
powers with respect to fats and oils and rice 
and rice products, which was referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, and 
appears under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. EASTLAND: 

S. 2906. A bill to authorize and direct the 
conveyaiuce of a certain tract of land in the 
State of Mississippi to Louis Emfinger; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 2907. A bill to provide for the coinage 
of a 3-cent piece; and 

S. 2908. A bill to provide for the coinage 
of a 7-cent piece; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

(Mr. TOBEY (for himself, Mr. HL, Mr. 
DoucLas, Mr. Tarr, Mr. AIKEN, Mr. CORDON, 
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Mr. Morse, Mr. Munt, Mr. HUMPHREY, and 
Mr. SCHOEPPEL) introduced Senate bill 2909, 
to amend Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a) 
with respect to the computation of estimated 
costs of teaching personnel and supplies for 
instruction in the case of colleges of agri- 
culture and the mechanic arts and other 
nonprofit educational institutions, which 
was referred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, and appears under a separate 


Plack; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


EXTENSION OF CERTAIN IMPORT 
CONTROL POWERS 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I introduce 
for appropriate reference a bill to ex- 
tend until July 1, 1951, the authority of 
the President to control imports of fats 
and oils—including oil-bearing mate- 
Tials, fatty acids, butter, soap, and soap 
powder, but excluding petroleum and 
petroleum products—and rice and rice 
products, under the provisions of the 
Second Decontrol Act of 1947, as 
amended. 

Under Public Law 155, first session, 
Fighty-first Congress, this authority will 
expire on July 1 of this year. In view of 
our surpluses, world shortages, and the 
importance of orderly liquidation of 
stocks of these products owned or con- 
trolled by the Federal Government, it is 
essential that this authority should be 
continued as provided in the bill which 
I now introduce. 

The bill (S. 2905) to extend until July 
1, 1951, import control powers with re- 
spect to fats and oils and rice and rice 
products, introduced by Mr. THYE, was 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 


PRINTING OF COMMITTEE PRINT EN- 
TITLED “MONETARY, CREDIT, AND FIS- 
CAL POLICIES” 


Mr. O’MAHONEY submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution (S. Res. 216), which 
was referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration: 

Resolved, That the committee print, en- 
titled “Monetary, Credit, and Fiscal Policies,” 
prepared for the use of the Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report, be printed as a 
Senate document. 


INCREASE IN LIMIT OF EXPENDITURES 
FOR INVESTIGATION OF FIELD OF 
LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah (for himself, 
Mr. Murray, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. HILL, Mr. 
NEELY, Mr. Douctas, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. 
LEHMAN, Mr. Tart, Mr. AIKEN, Mr. SMITH 
of New Jersey, Mr. Morse, and Mr. DON- 
NELL) , submitted the following resolution 
(S. Res. 217), which was referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare through its subcommit- 
tee appointed pursuant to Senate Resolution 
140 (Rept. No. 827) (Rept. No. 894) Eighty- 
first Congress, agreed to August 15, 1949, is 
hereby authorized to expend from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate $108,000 in addi- 
tion to the amounts heretofore authorized 
for the same purposes. 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah, from the Com- 
mitte on Labor and Public Welfare, to 
which was referred the foregoing resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 217), reported it without 
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amendment, and, under the rule, referred 
it to the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration. 


FOREIGN POLICY OF THE UNITED 
STATES—ADDRESS BY THE SECRETARY 
OF STATE 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, on Janu- 
ary 12 the Honorable Dean Acheson, Sec- 
retary of State, delivered an address be- 
fore the National Press Club. He was 
also interrogated. This is a brilliant and 
illuminating document. It really chal- 
lenges comparison. I ask unanimous 
consent that the address, along with the 
questions and answers, be incorporated 
in the body of the Recorp at this point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the address 
and questions and answers were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. President, members and guests of the 
National Press Club, I stand before you in 
the tattered remains of my reputation as a 
lawyer. (The president of the National 
Press Club, Mr. John O’Brien, in his intro- 
duction referred to a biographical sketch 
of Mr. Acheson at the time of his appoint- 
ment as Assistant Secretary of State, which 
stated, “He came to this position with the 
reputation of a first-rate lawyer, a reputation 
he still has.“) I think anybody who per- 
mits me to speak with them on the subject 
of foreign affairs has their courage in their 
hands. 

The president (again referring to Mr. 
O’Brien’s introduction) has perhaps given a 
wrong impression of the proceedings in the 
last few days. I think it is unfair to my 
friends and colleagues on the Hill to believe 
that they kept me. The question as to who 
kept whom is one which is still open. 

In talking with you today, I shall try to 
avoid the sin of dogmatism, and if I do not 
avoid it I shall leave myself fairly open to 
your chastisement. I have been in this 
business of foreign relations too long to be- 
lieve that anyone can be sure about results. 
I have been dealing with the subject matter 
that I am going to talk with you about to- 
day too short a time to believe that my judg- 
ments are infallible. In fact, I don't believe 
that anybody’s judgments are infallible. 
And so when I read, as I read in the press 
this morning, the words of the distinguished 
statesman who said that there was no doubt 
that if there had been sincere aid given to 
the Government of China some years ago, 
there would have been no difficulty, I was 
interested to observe the introduction of the 
word “sincere” which, of course, raises all 
possibilities of argument: Was the aid given 
with tongue in cheek? Was it insincere? 
But the interesting point was that there 
was no doubt if some kind of aid had been 
given an inevitable result would have hap- 
pened. 

He then moved from the area of no doubt 
to the area of possible doubt and he said 
as time went on to be sure there was doubt 
whether aid could be successful. But with 
that slight concession to fallibility, he then 
moved back to the area of no doubt and 
he said, but now there is no doubt what- 
ever that aid, and very small aid, can solve 
the problem in Formosa. I was interested 
at the courage of a person who can allocate 
to the area of doubt and no doubt with such 
assurance, and my mind went back to a 
man whom you all know, one of the most 
beloved characters who has ever lived in 
Washington, Mr. Justice Hitz, who practiced 
law here for many years and was on our dis- 
trict court and on our court of appeals. I 
remember Justice Hitz from the bench one 
day replying to a lawyer who was arguing 
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some dogmatism. before him and the old 
justice said: “My friend, this court is often 
in error but never in doubt.” 

This afternoon I should like to discuss 
with you the relations between the peoples 
of the United States and the peoples of Asia, 
and I used the words “relations of the peo- 
ples of the United States and the peoples of 
Asia” advisedly. Iam not talking about goy- 
ernments or nations because it seems to me 
what I want to discuss with you is this feel- 
ing of mind that the relations depend upon 
the attitudes of the peoples; that there are 
fundamental attitudes, fundamental inter- 
ests, fundamental purposes of the people of 
the United States, 150 million of them, and 
of the peoples of Asia, unnumbered millions, 
which determine and out of which grow the 
relations of our countries and the policies of 
our governments. Out of these attitudes 
and interests and purposes grow what we 
do from day to day. 

Now, let’s dispose of one idea right at the 
start and not bother with it any more, That 
is that the policies of the United States are 
determined out of abstract in the Depart- 
ment of State or in the White House or in the 
Congress. That is not the case. If these 
policies are going to be good, they must grow 
out of the fundamental attitudes of our peo- 
ple on both sides. If they are to be effective 
they must become articulate through all the 
institutions of our national life, of which 
this is one of the greatest—through the 
press, through the radio, through the 
churches, through the labor unions, through 
the business organizations, through all the 
groupings of our national life, there must 
become articulate the attitudes of our people 
and the policies which we propose to follow. 
It seems to me that understanding is the be- 
ginning of wisdom and, therefore, we shall 
begin by trying to understand before we an- 
nounce what we are going to do, and that is 
a proposition so heretical in this town that 
I advance it with some hesitation, 

Now, let's consider some of the basic fac- 
tors which go into the making of the atti- 
tudes of the peoples on both sides. Iam fre- 
quently asked: Has the State Department got 
an Asian policy? And it seems to me that 
that discloses such a depth of ignorance that 
it is very hard to begin to deal with it. The 
people of Asia are so incredibly diverse and 
their problems are so incredibly diverse that 
how could anyone, even the most utter char- 
latan, believe that he had a uniform policy 
which would deal with all of them. On the 
other hand, there are very important simi- 
larities in ideas and in problems among the 
peoples of Asia, and so what we come to, after 
we understand these diversities and these 
common attitudes of mind, is the fact that 
there must be certain similarities of approach 
and there must be very great dissimilarities 
in action. 

To illustrate this only a moment: If you 
will consider as an example of the differences 
in Asia the subcontinent of India and Pak- 
istan you will find there an area which is 
roughly comparable in size and population 
to Europe. You will find that the different 
states and provinces of that subcontinent are 
roughly comparable in size to the nations of 
Europe, and yet you will find such differ- 
ences in race, in ideas, in languages and re- 
ligion and culture that, compared to that 
subcontinent, Europe is almost one homo- 
geneous people. 

Or take the difference, for instance, be- 
tween the people and problems of Japan and 
Indonesia, both in the same Asian area. In 
Japan, you have a people far advanced in the 
complexities of industrial civilization, a 
people whose problems grow out of over- 
population on small islands and the necessity 
of finding raw materials to bring in and find- 
ing markets for the finished goods which 
they produce. In Indonesia, you find some- 
thing wholly different—a people on the very 
threshold of their experience with these 
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complexities and a people who live in an 
area which possesses vast resources which 
are awaiting development. Now, those are 
illustrations of complexities. 

Let’s come now to the matters which Asia 
has in common. There is in this vast area 
what we might call a developing Asian con- 
sciousness, and a developing pattern, and 
this, I think, is based upon two factors which 
are pretty nearly common to the entire ex- 
perience of all these Asian people. 

One of these factors is a revulsion against 
the acceptance of misery and poverty as the 
normal condition of life. Throughout all of 
this vast area, you have that fundamental 
revolutionary aspect in mind and belief. The 
other common aspect that they have is the 
revulsion against foreign domination, 
Whether that foreign domination takes the 
form of colonialism or whether it takes the 
form of imperialism, they are through with 
it. They have had enough of it and they 
want no more. 

These two basic ideas which are held so 
broadly and commonly in Asia tend to fuse 
in the minds of many Asian peoples, and 
many of them tend to believe that if you 
could get rid of foreign domination, if you 
could gain independence, then the relief 
from poverty and misery would follow almost 
in course. It is easy to point out that that 
is not true, and, of course, they are discov- 
ering that it is not true. But underneath 
that belief there was a very profound under- 
standing of a basic truth, and it is the basic 
truth which underlies all our democratic be- 
lief and all our democratic concept. That 
truth is that just as no man and no govern- 
ment is wise enough or disinterested enough 
to direct the thinking and the action of an- 
other individual, so no nation and no peo- 
ple are wise enough and disinterested enough 
very long to assume the responsibility for 
another people or to control another people's 
opportunities. 

That great truth they have sensed, and 
on that great truth they are acting. They 
say and they believe that from now on they 
are on their own, They will make their own 
decisions. They will attempt to better their 
own lot, and on occasion they will make their 
own mistakes. But it will be their mistakes, 
and they are not going to have their mistakes 
dictated to them by anybody else. 

The symbol of these concepts has become 
nationalism. National independence has be- 
come the symbol both of freedom from for- 
eign domination and freedom from the tyr- 
anny of poverty and misery. 

Since the end of the war in Asia, we have 
seen over 500,000,000 people gain their inde- 
pendence and over seven new nations come 
into existence in this area. 

We have the Philippines with 20,000,000 
citizens. We have Pakistan, India, Ceylon, 
and Burma with 400,000,000 citizens, south- 
ern Korea with 20,000,000, and within the 
last few weeks, the United States of Indo- 
nesia with 75,000,000. 

This is the outward and visible sign of the 
internal ferment of Asia. But this ferment 
and change is not restricted to these coun- 
tries which are just gaining their independ- 
ence. It is the common idea and the com- 
mon pattern of Asia, and as I tried to suggest 
a moment ago, it is not based on purely po- 
litical conceptions. It is not based purely 
on ideological conceptions. It is based on 
a fundamental and an earthy and a deeply 
individual realization of the problems of 
their own daily lives. This new sense of 
nationalism means that they are going to 
deal with those daily problems—the problems 
of the relation of man to the soil, the prob- 
lem of how much can be exacted from them 
by the tax collectors of the state. It is 
rooted in those ideas. With those ideas they 
are going forward. Resignation is no longer 
the typical emotion of Asia. It has given 
way to hope, to a sense of effort, and, in many 
cases, to a real sense of anger. 
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Now, may I suggest to you that much of 
the bewilderment which has seized the minds 
of many of us about recent developments in 
China comes from a failure to understand 
this basic revolutionary force which is loose 
in Asia. The reasons for the fall of the Na- 
tionalist Government in China are preoccu- 
pying many people. All sorts of reasons have 
been attributed to it, Most commonly it is 
said in various speeches and publications 
that it is the result of American bungling, 
that we are incompetent, that we did not 
understand, that American aid was too little, 
that we did the wrong things at the wrong 
time. Other people go on and say: No, it is 
not quite that, but that an American general 
did not like Chiang Kai-shek and out of all 
that relationship grows the real trouble.” 
And they say: “Well, you have to add to that 
there are a lot of women fooling around in 
politics in China.” 

Nobody, I think, says that the Nationalist 
Government fell because it was confronted 
by overwhelming military force which it 
could not resist. Certainly no one in his 
right mind suggests that. Now, what I ask 
you to do is to stop looking for a moment 
under the bed and under the chair and 
under the rug to find out these reasons, but 
rather to look at the broad picture and see 
whether something doesn’t suggest itself. 

The broad picture is that after the war, 
Chiang Kai-shek emerged as the undisputed 
leader of the Chinese people. Only one fac- 
tion, the Communists, up in the hills, ill- 
equipped, ragged, a very small military force, 
was determinedly opposed to his position. 
He had overwhelming military power, greater 
military power than any ruler had ever had 
in the entire history of China. He had tre- 
mendous economic and military support and 
backing from the United States. He had 
the acceptance of all other foreign coun- 
tries, whether sincerely or insincerely in the 
case of the Soviet Union is not really ma- 
terial to this matter. Here he was in this 
position and 4 years later what do we find? 
We find that his armies have melted away. 
His support in the country has melted away. 
His support largely outside the country has 
melted away and he is a refugee on a small 
island off the coast of China with the rem- 
nants of his forces. 

As I said, no one says that vast armies 
moved out of the hills and defeated him. To 
attribute this to the inadequacy of Ameri- 
can aid is only to point out the depth and 
power of the forces which were miscalcu- 
lated or ignored. What has happened, in 
my judgment, is that the almost inexhausti- 
ble patience of the Chinese people in their 
misery ended. They did not bother to over- 
throw this government. ‘There was really 
nothing to overthrow. They simply ignored 
it throughout the country. They took the 
solution of their immediate village problems 
into their own hands. If there was any 
trouble or interference with the representa- 
tives of the government, they simply brushed 
them aside. They completely withdrew their 
support from this government and when that 
support was withdrawn, the whole military 
establishment disintegrated. Added to the 
grossest incompetence ever experienced by 
any military command was this total lack 
of support both in the armies and in the 
country, and so the whole matter just simply 
disintegrated. 

The Communists did not create this. The 
Communists did not create this condition, 
They did not create this revolutionary spirit. 
They did not create a great force which 
moved out from under Chiang Kai-shek, 
But they were shrewd and cunning to mount 
it, to ride this thing into victory and into 
power. 

That, I suggest to you, is an explanation 
which has certain roots and realism and 
which does not require all this examination 
of intricate and perhaps irrelevant details. 
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So much for the attitudes of the peoples of 
Asia. 

Let’s consider for a moment another im- 

t factor in this relationship. That is 

the attitude of our own people to Asia. What 

is that fundamental attitude out of which 

our policy has grown? What is the history 

of it? Because history is very important 

and history furnishes the belief on the one 

side in the reality and truth of the attitude. 

What has our attitude been toward the 
people of Asia? It has been, I submit to you, 
that we are interested—that Americans as 
individuals are interested in the peoples of 
Asia. We are not interested in them as 
pawns or as subjects for exploitation but just 
as people. 

For 100 years some Americans have gone to 
Asia to bring in what they thought was the 
most valuable thing they had—their faith. 
They wanted to tell them what they thought 
about the nature and relationship of man 
to God. Others went to them to bring to 
them what they knew of learning. Others 
went to them to bring them healing for their 
bodies. Others and perhaps fewer went to 
them to learn the depth and beauty of their 
own cultures and some went to them to trade 
and they traded with them. But this trade 
was a very small part of American interest 
in the Far East and it was a very small part 
of American interest in trade. It was a 
valid interest, it was a good interest. There 
was nothing wrong about it, but out of the 
total sum of the interests of the American 
47 in Asia, it was a comparatively small 


Through all this period of time, also, we 
had, and still have, great interests in Asia, 
But let me point out to you one very im- 
portant factor about our interests in Asia. 
That is that our interests have been parallel 
to the interests of the people of Asia. For 
50 years it has been the fundamental belief 
of the American people—and I am not talk- 
ing about announcements of government, 
but I mean a belief of people in little towns 
and villages and churches and missionary 
forces and labor unions throughout the 
United States—it has been their profound 
belief that the control of China by a foreign 
power was contrary to American interests, 
The interesting part about that is it was 
not contrary to the interests of the people 
of China. There was not conflict but parallel- 
ism in that interest. And so from the time 
of the announcement of the open-door policy 
through the nine-power treaty to the very 
latest resolution of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations, we have stated that 
principle and we believe it. And similsrly 
in all the rest of Asia—in the Philippines, 
in India, in Pakistan, and Indonesia, and in 
Korea—for years and years and years the 
interests of Americans throughout this coun- 
try have been in favor of their independence, 
This is where their independence societies 
and their patriotic groups have come for 
funds and sympathy. The whole policy of 
our Government insofar as we have respon- 
sibility in the Philippines was to bring about 
the accomplishment of this independence 
and our sympathy and help. The very real 
help which we have given other nations in 
Asia has been in that direction and it is still 
in that direction. 

Now, I stress this, which you may think 
is a platitude, because of a very important 
fact: I hear almost everyday someone say 
that the real interest of the United States 
is to stop the spread of communism. Noth- 
ing seems to me to put the cart before the 
horse more completely than that. Of course 
we are interested in stopping the spread of 
communism. But we are interested for a far 
deeper reason than any conflict between the 
Soviet Union and the United States. We are 
interested in stopping the spread of com- 
munism because communism is a doctrine 
that we don’t happen to like. Communism 
is the most subtle instrument of Soviet 
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foreign policy that has ever been de- 
vised and it is really the spearhead 
of Russian imperialism which would, if 
it could, take from these people what they 
have won, what we want them to keep and 
develop which is their own national inde- 
pendence, their own individual independence, 
their own development of their own resources 
for their own good and not as mere tribu- 
tary states to this great Soviet Union. 

Now, it is fortunate that this point that 
I made does not represent any real con- 
flict. It is an important point because peo- 
ple will do more damage and create more 
misrepresentation in the Far East by saying 
our interest is merely to stop the spread of 
communism than any other way. Our real 
interest is in those people as people. It is 
because communism is hostile to that in- 
terest that we want to stop it. But it hap- 
pens that the best way of doing both things 
is to do just exactly what the peoples of 
Asia want to do and what we want to help 
them to do, which is to develop a soundness 
and administration of these new govern- 
ments and to develop their resources and 
their technical skilis so that they are not 
subject to penetration either through igno- 
rance or because they believe these false 
promises, or because there is real distress in 
their areas. If we can help that develop- 
ment, if we can go forward with it, then we 
have brought about the best way that anyone 
knows of stopping this spread of communism. 

It is important to take this attitude not 
as a mere negative reaction to communism 
but as the most positive affirmation of the 
mest affirmative truth that we hold, which 
is in the dignity and right of every nation, 
of every people, and of every individual to 
develop in their own way, making their 
own mistakes, reaching their own triumphs, 
but acting under their own responsibility. 
That is what we are pressing for in the 
Far East and that is what we must affirm 
and not get mixed up with purely negative 
and inconsequential statements. 

Now, let me come to another underlying 
and important factor which determines our 
relations and, in turn, our policy with the 
peoples of Asia. That is the attitude of the 
Soviet Union toward Asia and particularly 
toward those parts of Asia which are con- 
tiguous to the Soviet Union, and with great 
particularity this afternoon, to north China. 

The attitude and interest of the Russians 
in north China, and in these other areas as 
well, long antedates communism. This is 
not something that has come out of commu- 
nism at all. It long antedates it. But the 
Communist regime has added new methods, 
new skills, and new concepts to the thrust 
of Russian imperialism. These communistic 
concepts and techniques have armed Russian 
imperialism with a new and most insidious 
weapon of penetration. Armed with these 
new powers, what is happening in China is 
that the Soviet Union is detaching the 
northern provinces [areas] of China from 
China and is attaching them to the Soviet 
Union. This process is complete in Outer 
Mongolia, It is nearly complete in Man- 
churia and I am sure that in Inner Mongolia 
and in Sinkiang, there are very happy re- 
ports coming from Soviet agents to Moscow. 
This is what is going on. It is the detach- 
ment of these whole areas, vast areas— 
populated by Chinese—the detachment of 
these areas from China and their attach- 
ment to the Soviet Union. 

I wish to state this and perhaps sin against 
my doctrine of nondogmatism, but I should 
like to suggest at any rate that this fact that 
the Soviet Union is taking the four northern 
provinces of China is the single most signifi- 
cant, most important fact, in the relation of 
any foreign power with Asia. 

What does that mean for us? It means 
something very, very significant. It means 
that nothirg that we do and nothing that 
we say must be allowed to obscure the reality 
of this fact. All the efforts of propaganda 
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will not be able to obscure it. The only 
thing that can obscure it is the folly of ill- 
conceived adventures on our part which 
easily could do so and I urge all who are 
thinking about these foolish adventures to 
remember that we must not seize the unen- 
viable position which the Russians have 
carved out for themselves. We must not 
undertake to deflect from the Russians to 
ourselves the righteous anger and the wrath 
and the hatred of the Chinese people which 
must develop. It would be folly to deflect it 
to curselves. We must take the position we 
have always taken that anyone who violates 
the integrity of China is the enemy of China 
and is acting contrary to our own interest. 
That, I suggest to you this afternoon, is the 
first and the greatest rule in regard to the 
formulation of American policy toward Asia. 

I suggest that the second rule is very like 
the first. That is to keep our own purposes 
perfectly straight, perfectly pure and per- 
fectly abovebcard and do not get them 
mixed up with legal quibbles or the attempt 
to do one thing and really achieve another. 

The consequences of this Russian attitude 
and this Russian action in China are per- 
fectly enormous. They are saddling all those 
in China who are proclaiming their loyalty 
to Moscow, and who are allowing themselves 
to be used as puppets of Moscow, with the 
most awful responsibility which they must 
pay for. Furthermore, these actions of the 
Russians are making plainer than any speech 
or any utterance or any legislation can make 
throughout all of Asia what the true pur- 
poses of the Soviet Union are and what the 
true function of communism as an agent of 
Russian imperialism is. These I suggest to 
you are the fundamental factors, fundamen- 
tal realities of attitude out of which our 
relations and policies must grow. 

Now, let’s, in the light of that, consider 
some of these policies. First of all, let's deal 
with the question of military security. I 
deal with it first because it is important and 
because, having stated our policy in that re- 
gard, we must clearly understand that the 
military menace is not the most immediate. 

What is the situation in regard to the mili- 
tary security of the Pacific area and what is 
our policy in regard to it? 

In the first place, the defeat and the dis- 
armament of Japan has placed upon the 
United States the necessity of assuming the 
military defense of Japan so long as that is 
required, both in the interest of our security 
and in the interests of the security of the 
entire Pacific area and in all honor in the 
interest of Japanese security. We have 
American and there are Australian troops 
in Japan. I am not in a position to speak 
for the Australians, but I can assure you that 
there is no intention of any sort of abandon- 
ing or weakening the defenses of Japan and 
that whatever arrangements are to be made, 
either through permanent settlement or 
otherwise, that defense must, and shall be, 
maintained. 

This defensive perimeter runs along the 
Aleutians to Japan and then goes to the 
Ryukyus. We hold important defense posi- 
tions in the Ryukyu Islands and those we 
will continue to hold. In the interest of 
the population of the Ryukyu Islands, we 
will at an appropriate time offer to hold 
these islands under trusteeship of the United 
Nations. But they are essential parts of the 
defensive perimeter of the Pacific and they 
must, and will be, held. 

The defensive perimeter runs from the 
Ryukyus to the Philippine Islands. Our re- 
lations, our defensive relations with the 
Philippines, are contained in agreements be- 
tween us. Those agreements are being loy- 
ally carried out and will be loyally carried 
out. Both peoples have learned by bitter 
experience the vital connections between our 
mutual defense requirements, We are in 
no doubt about that and it is hardly neces- 
sary for me to say an attack on the Philip- 
pines could not and would not be tolerated 
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by the United States. But I hasten to add 
that no one perceives the imminence of any 
such attack. 

So far as the military security of other 
areas in the Pacific is concerned, it must be 
clear that no person can guarantee these 
areas against military attack. But it must 
also be clear that such a guarantee is hardly 
sensible or necessary within the realm of 
practical relationship. Should such an at- 
tack occur—one hesitates to say where such 
an armed attack could come from—the ini- 
tial reliance must be on the people attacked 
to resist it and then upon the commitments 
of the entire civilized world under the Char- 
ter of the United Nations which so far has 
not proved a weak reed to lean on by any 
people who are determined to protect their 
independence against outside aggression. 
But it is a mistake, I think, in considering 
Pacific and far-eastern problems to become 
obsessed with military considerations. Im- 
portant as they are, there are other problems 
that press and these other problems are not 
capable of solution through military means, 
These other problems arise out of the sus- 
ceptibility of many areas and many coun- 
tries in the Pacific area to subversion and 
penetration. That cannot be stopped by 
military means. 

The susceptibility to penetration arises 
because in many areas there are new gov- 
ernments which have little experience in 
governmental administration and haye not 
become firmly established or perhaps firmly 
accepted in their countries. They grow in 
part from very serious economic problems, 
some of them growing out directly from the 
last war, others growing indirectly out of 
the last war because of the disruptions of 
trade with other parts of the world, with 
the disruption of arrangements which fur- 
nished credit and management to these 
areas for many years. That has resulted in 
dislocation of economic effort and in a 
good deal of suffering among the peoples 
concerned. In part this susceptibility to 
penetration comes from the great social 
upheaval about which I have been speaking, 
an upheaval which was carried on and con- 
fused a great deal by the Japanese occupa- 
tion and by the propaganda which has gone 
on from Soviet sources since the war. 

Here then are the problems in these other 
areas which require some policy on our part, 
and I should like to point out two facts to 
you and then discuss in more detail some of 
these areas. 

The first fact is the great difference be- 
tween our responsibility and our oppor- 
tunities in the northern part of the Pacific 
area and in the southern part of the Pacific 
area. In the north, we have direct responsi- 
bility in Japan and we have direct oppor- 
tunity to act. The same thing to a lesser 
degree is true in Korea. There we had direct 
responsibility and there we did act and there 
we have a greater opportunity to be effective 
than we have in the more southerly part. 

In the southerly part of the area, we are 
one of many nations who can do no more 
than help. The direct responsibility lies 
with the peoples concerned. They are proud 
of their new national responsibility. You 
cannot sit around in Washington or London 
or Paris or The Hague and determine what 
the policies are going to be in those areas. 
You can be willing to help and you can help 
only when the conditions are right for help 
to be effective. 

That leads me to the other thing that I 
wanted to point out and that is the limita- 
tion of effective American assistance. Amer- 
ican assistance can be effective when it is 
the missing component in a situation which 
might otherwise be solved. The United 
States cannot furnish all these components 
to solve the question. It cannot furnish 


determination. it cannot furnish the will 


and it cannot furnish the loyalty of a peo- 
ple to its Government. But if the will and 
if the determination exists and if the peo- 
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ple are behind their Government, then, and 
not always then, is there a very good chance. 
In that situation American help can be ef- 
fective and it can lead to an accomplishment 
which could not otherwise be achieved. 

Now, with that statement, let’s deal very 
briefly—because the time is going on and 
I am almost equaling my performance in 
the Senate and House—let’s deal very briefly 
with some of the problems, Let's take the sit- 
uation in Japan for a moment. There there 
are three great factors to be faced. The secu- 
rity matter I have dealt with. Aside from 
that, there are the economic questions and 
the political questions. In the political field, 
General MacArthur has been very successful 
and the Japanese are hammering out with 
some effort and with some backsliding and 
regaining and backsliding again of progress 
a political system which is based on non- 
militaristic institutions. 

In the economic field, we have not been 
so successful. That is in very large part 
due to the inherent difficulty of .the prob- 
lem. The problem arises with the necessity 
of Japan being able to buy raw materials and 
sell goods. The former connections of Japan 
with the mainland and with some of the is- 
lands have been disrupted. That has pro- 
duced difficulties. The willingness of other 
countries to receive Japanese goods has very 
much contracted since the war. 

Difficulties of currency have added to 
those problems. But those matters have got 
to be faced and have got to be solved. 
Whether they are solved under a treaty or 
if the procedural difficulties of that are too 
great under some other mechanism, they 
must be solved along lines which permit the 
Japanese greater freedom—complete freedom 
if possible—to buy what they need in the 
world and to sell what they have to offer 
on the mainland of Asia, in southeast Asia, 
and in other parts of the world. That is 
the nature of the problem and it is a very 
tough one. It is one on which the occupa- 
tion authorities, the Japanese Government, 
ourselves, and others are working. There can 
be no magic solution to it. 

In Korea, we have taken great steps which 
have ended our military occupation and in 
cooperation with the United Nations have 
established an independent and sovereign 
country recognized by nearly all the rest of 
the world. We have given that nation great 
help in getting itself established. We are 
asking the Congress to continue that help 
until it is firmly established, and that legis- 
lation is now pending before the Congress. 
The idea that we should scrap all of that, 
that we should stop halfway through the 
achievement of the establishment of this 
country, seems to me to be the most utter 
defeatism and utter madness in our interests 
in Asia. But there our responsibilities are 
more direct and our opportunities more clear. 
When you move to the south, you find that 
our opportunity is much slighter and that 
our responsibilities, except in- the Philip- 
pines and there indirectly, are very small, 
Those problems are very confusing. 

In the Philippines, we acted with vigor 
and speed to set up an independent sover- 
eign nation which we have done. We have 
given the Philippines a billion dollars of 
direct economic aid since the war. We have 
spent another billion dollars in such mat- 
ters as veterans’ benefits and other payments 
in the Philippines. Much of that money has 
not been used as wisely as we wish it had 
been used, but here again, we come up 
against the matter of responsibility. It is 
the Philippine Government which is respon- 
sible. It is the Philippine Government which 
must make its own mistakes, What we can 
do is advise and urge and if help continues 
to be misused to stop giving the help. We 
cannot direct, we should not direct, we have 
not the slightest desire to direct. I believe 
that there are indications that the Philip- 
pines may be facing serious economic dif- 
culties. With energtic, determined action, 
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they can perhaps be avoided or certainly 
minimized. Whether that will be true or 
not, I can not say, but it does not rest within 
the power of the American Government to 
determine that. We are always ready to help 
and to advise. That is all we can and all 
we should do. 

Elsewhere in southeast Asia, the limits of 
what we can do are to help where we are 
wanted. We are organizing the machinery 
through which we can make effective help 
possible. The western powers are all inter- 
ested. We all know the techniques. We 
have all had experiences which can be useful 
to those governments which are newly start- 
ing out if they want it. It cannot be useful 
if they don’t want it. We know techniques 
of administration. We know techniques of 
organizing school districts and road dis- 
tricts and taxation districts. We know agri- 
cultural and industrial techniques, all of 
which can be helpful, and those we are pre- 
paring to make available if they are wanted, 
where they are wanted and under circum- 
stances where they have a fighting chance 
to be successful. We will not do these things 
for the mere purpose of being active. They 
will not be done for the mere purpose of run- 
ning around and doing good, but for the 
purpose of moving in where we are wanted to 
a situation where we have the missing com- 
ponent which, if put into the rest of the pic- 
ture, will spell success. 

The situation in the different countries of 
southeast Asia is difficult. It is highly con- 
fused in Burma where five different factions 
have utterly disrupted the immediate gov- 
ernment of the country. Progress is being 
made in Indo-china where the French, al- 
though moving slowly, are moving. There 
are noticeable signs of progress in transfer- 
ring responsibility to a local administration 
and getting the adherence of the population 
to this local administration, We hope that 
the situation will be such that the French 
can make further progress and make it 
quickly but I know full well the difficulties 
which are faced by the Foreign Minister of 
France and my admiration and respect for 
him are so great that I would not want one 
word I say to add a feather to the burden 
that he carries, 

In Malaya, the British have and are dis- 
charging their responsibility harmoniously 
with the people of Malaya and are making 
progress, 

In Indonesia, a great success has been 
achieved within the last few weeks and over 
a period of months. The round-table con- 
ferences at The Hague in which great states- 
manship and restraint were displayed, both 
on the Dutch and the Indonesian side, have 
resulted in this new government being 
formed. Relations of this government with 
the Dutch will be very good and the Dutch 
can furnish them great help and advice and 
we will be willing to stand by to give what- 
ever help we can rightly and profitably give. 
That situation is one which is full of en- 
5 although it is full of difficulty 


As one goes to the end of this semicircle 
and comes to India and Pakistan, we find 
really grave troubles facing the world and 
facing these two countries there, both with 
respect to Kashmir, and to the utter difi- 
culties—economic difficulties growing out of 
the differences in devaluation, settlement of 
monetary plans back and forth, et cetera. 
We know that they have assured one another 
and they have assured the world that as 
stubborn as these difficulties may be and 
difficult as they may be of solution, they are 
not going to resort to war to solve them. We 
are glad to hear those assurances and the 
whole world is glad to hear it but we know 
also that the problems are in such a situa- 
tion and in such an area that they are most 
inflammable, and we believe that in addition 
to these most desirable assurances there 
should be some accommodation of wills to 
bring about a result as soon as possible. 
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In India and in Pakistan we are willing 
to be of such help as we can be. Again, the 
responsibility is not ours. Again we can only 
be helpful friends, Again the responsibility 
lies with people who have won their freedom 


and who are very proud of it. ! 


So after this survey, what we conclude, I 
believe, is that there is a new day which has 
dawned in Asia. It is a day in which the 
Asian peoples are on their own and know 
it and intend to continue on their own. It 
is a day in which the old relationships be- 
tween east and west are gone, relationships 
which at their worst were exploitation and 
which at their best were paternalism. That 
relationship is over and the relationship of 
east and west must now be in the Far East 
one of mutual respect and mutual helpful- 
ness. Weare their friends. Others are their 
friends. We and those others are willing to 
help but we can help only where we are 
wanted and only where the conditions of 
help are really sensible and possible. So 
what we can see is that this new day in 
Asia, this new day which is dawning, may go 
on to a glorious noon or it may darken and 
it may drizzle out. But that decision lies 
within the countries of Asia and within the 
power of the Asian people. It is not a deci- 
sion which a friend or even an enemy from 
the outside can decide for them. 

Thank you very much. 


Mr. O’Brien then read the following ques- 
tions which were submitted in writing by 
the members of the Press Club: 

1. Can you explain why the Republican 
leaders are so intent in intervening in the 
hopeless Chinese situation when they op- 
posed the Truman plan for Europe? 

2. Up to now, we have been emphasizing 
our problems in Europe. Does this mean 
that from now on our problems lie mainly 
in Asia? 

8. You touched on the Korean situation, 
There are two rather definite queries here. 
One is whether it is militarily tenable to 
hold South Korea in the face of aggression 
from the North, and secondly, whether it 
is a suitable base for possible operations? 

4. You stated that the present trend in 
Asia is to throw off foreign domination. Is 
not the present debacle in China the very 
reverse of this; that is, the allowance of a 
foreign power to overthrow an existing self- 
government? 

5. The President has said that there will 
be no military aid for Formosa. Yet we see 
stories and pictures of shiploads of tanks and 
planes and aircraft being shipped from 
United States ports to Formosa. Who is pro- 
viding these weapons to Formosa? 

Secretary ACHESON. Mr. President, let 
me separate these questions into those I 
can deal with and those which I cannot 
deal with. One of the sound rules of ancient 
justice was that the wise thing for a court 
to do was to observe the limits of its juris- 
diction. Having studied the Constitution 
and statutes of the United States applicable 
to the duties of the Secretary of State, par- 
ticularly a Democratic Secretary of State, I 
find nothing in them which gives me either 
responsibility or power for the action of 
Republican leaders. 

Similarly these questions which are direct- 
ed toward military conceptions in regard to 
Korea seem to me to fall properly within the 
area of responsibility of the Department of 
Defense and I am sure that they will deal 
appropriately with those questions. Now, 
that leaves me some here which I should like 
to take up. 

One is a question of fact which says: Who 
is paying for the materials which you see 
being shipped to Formosa? The materials 
which are being shipped to Formosa are be- 
ing paid for by the Nationalist Government 
of China, and those payments have been paid 
either out of their own funds or out of the 
remaining part of the $125,000,000 which was 
appropriated by the Congress, Those goods 
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are being shipped at the present.time. They 
are being shipped under export licenses and 
there is no intention or desire to interfere 
with their shipment. I think this question 
was asked at my own press conference and 
was answered by me. 

Now, here are two other questions which 
state that in the past we have been empha- 
sizing problems in Europe. Does what Ihave 
said this afternoon mean that we are now 
emphasizing problems of Asia? And a ques- 
tion which says that what I have said indi- 
cates that the great desire in the Far East 
is to throw off foreign domination and is not 
the present debacle in China going to result 
in foreign domination? . 

Let's deal with this which I think I have 
dealt with. Let’s clear it up in a few words. 

One of our difficulties in the United States 
is that we tend to put on blinders and we 
can only look at one thing at a time. There- 
fore, since a speaker cannot cover all parts 
of the world in one afternoon in one speech, 
if he does cover one aspect, the conclusion 
appears to be drawn that he has abandoned 
all interest in other aspects of foreign policy. 
Of course, it is not our intention in any 
way to diminish the interest or the intensity 
of our interest in Europe. What I have 
been talking about are the problems of 
Asia today. I have tried to talk about what 
we have done in the past and what we in- 
tend to do so far as we can in the future. 
What I have said, I think indicates a con- 
tinuity of effort and a continuity of prin- 
ciple. 

We are hoping to get from the Congress 
broader and wider powers and more sup- 
port to do what we have been doing more 
vigorously. The President has a fund of 
$75,009,000 which is available. We are ask- 
ing the Congress under the point 4 program 
for authority and further funds and we are 
going ahead along the lines that we have 
gone ahead in the past but we hope with 
greater power and greater resources and 
greater funds. 

Now, in regard to this conflict in China, 
of course, what has been asked is true and 
of course the fundamental interest in China 
is to get rid of foreign domination. Of 
course, one of the results of recent events is 
the reintroduction of a new and even more 
powerful foreign domination. That con- 
flict, it seems to me, is one of the underlying 
facts upon which American policy must be 
based. I have been urging this afternoon 
that we do not put ourselves in a position 
of deflecting the attention of the Chinese 
people from this basic and real fact. We 
do not want to deflect thelr attention from 
what the Russians are doing to some silly 
adventure which some people in this country 
are urging. 

May I say one other thing which is not in 
answer to a question but is something that 
I have long wanted to get off my chest and 
since you are helpless victims, you must lis- 
ten to it. It seems to me that a great deal 
of the discussion of our foreign affairs loses 
in heipfulness because it is misdirected in 
aim. There seems to be a great interest in 
many quarters in trying to point out a logi- 
cal inconsistency. They say if you do 80 
and so in Greece, why don't you do so and so 
in China? The idea is that we must always 
act exactly the same way in every country in 
the world, and if you don't somebody rings 
up score one on the cash register. That, I 
think, is not a helpful way of discussing 
foreign policy and it is a very false trend. 

The United States in my judgment acts in 
regard to a foreign nation strictly in regard 
to American interests or those wider interests 
which affect American interest. And if it is 
to American interests or those wider interests 
which affect it, to do one thing in one coun- 
try and another thing in another country, 
then that is the consistency upon which I 
propose to advise the President, and I am 
not in the slightest bit worried at all because 
somebody can say, “Well, you said so and so 
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about Greece, why isn't all of this true about 
China?” I will be polite. I will be patient 
and I will try to explain why Greece is not 
China, but my heart will not be in that 
battle. 

Therefore, what I think we should all do 
is to lock at the problem before us. Don't 
bounce it off another problem somewhere 
else, but hit it directly and say, “What is the 
common-sense thing from the point of view 
of American interest to do here?” 

Once we can solve that, we can have little 
side humorous debates about how different it 
is from something else but we are on the 
main track there and we will pursue Ameri- 
can interests which it is my duty to pursue 
and which it is the wish of all of us to 
pursue. 


INTERNATIONALIZATION' OF JERUSA- 
LEM—STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a statement which I have 
prepared on the subject of America’s 
sound position in opposition to the 
United Nation’s resolution dealing with 
the internationalization of the state of 
Jerusalem. I ask unanimous consent 
that the statement be printed at this 
point in the body of the Recorp, along 
with a resolution which I have received 
from my State, and certain other ma- 
terial. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment, resolution, and other material 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


ENDORSEMENT OF UNITED STATES POSITION 


I have in my hands the text of a press 
release reporting on the unanimous action 
by representatives of many leading organi- 
zations of our country, endorsing the vote 
which the United States cast in the General 
Assembly in opposition to the proposed in- 
ternationalization of Jerusalem. 

These organizations include Americans of 
many faiths, many backgrounds, many 
walks of life. I believe that they were 
sound in their commendation of our Gov- 
ernment’s action, because I definitely ke- 
lieve, as pointed out in the release and in 
the following resolution, that it is imprac- 
tical, undesirable, and absurdly costly to 
even attempt to apply the United Nation’s 
decision in the face of justified opposition 
by both the Arab and Jewish nations. 


MILWAUKEE RESOLUTION OPPOSED UN STAND 


Last November a mass meeting was held 
in the city of Milwaukee by the Milwaukee 
Zionist Emergency Council on this subject 
and I should like to have the text of the 
fine resolution which this meeting adopted 
also printed at this point in the RECORD. 

The main interest of world public opinion 
is naturally that justice and equity be 
served in the holiest of cities—Jerusalem— 
sacred to the Christian, Moslem, and Jewish 
faiths. Ninety percent of the sacred shrines 
and holy places lie within the walls cf the 
old city of Jerusalem, which is under the 
control of the Arabs. The Israeli Govern- 
ment has indicated its desire for complete 
UN observance over these holy shrines and 
has in turn readily granted freedom of ac- 
cess to all holy places within its jurisdiction. 

This, however, is a far different matter 
from the undesirable proposal for interna- 
tionalization of the entire city of Jerusalem, 
plus setting up a 60-square-mile enclave 
arcund the city. Obviously, the UN has no 
police force powerful enough to make such 
a scheme effective, and it is quite clear that 
such a conclave would involve far more new 
problems than it would actually solve. 


NEW CITY MUST REMAIN IN ISRAEL 


I should like to point cut further, Mr. 
President, that the new city of Jerusalem, 
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comprising the major portion of the whole 
city, is 95 percent Jewish in population 
and to attempt to separate the new city 
from the new state of Israel would be to 
violate the principles of historic justice, as 
well as to be in direct contradiction with 
America’s recognition of that heroic new 
state. 
UN DECISION MUST BE RESCINDED 


I am hopeful, therefore, that in the inter- 
est of world Christianity, that in respect 
for the religious principles of Moslem civili- 
zation, that in respect to both the Arab and 
Jewish neighbor states, the United Nations 
will promptly reccgnize that its decision must 
be reccinded. 

Such a change will help assure stability 
and peace in the troubled Near East and 
will help push back the clouds of conflict 
which hover over that embattled area. 


PRESS RELEASE OF JANUARY 10, 1950 


National representatives of church, labor, 
veterans, education, and other public-inter- 
est groups today presented to Under Secre- 
tary of State James E. Webb a memorandum 
addressed to the Secretary of State, Mr. Dean 
Acheson, approving the vote cast by the 
United States Government against the 
United Nations resolution dealing with the 
internationalization of Jerusalem. 

The memorandum emphasized that the 
resclution was impractical and unenforce- 
able. It pointed to the unduly heavy costs 
which the United Nations would be re- 
quested to absorb and toward which the 
United States Government would have to 
contribute the major portion of the neces- 
sary funds. The delegation also pointed out 
that the structure of the United Nations 
would be strained and weakened in the at- 
tempt to enforce internationalization. 

The delegation urged the State Depart- 
ment to support a proposal for an inter- 
national arrangement to secure the holy 
places and free access to them under s 
United Nations guaranty. 

Among the representatives of national or- 
ganizations who presented the memorandum 
to the State Department were the following: 
Rev. Donald B. Cloward, executive secretary, 
Council on Christian Social Progress, North- 
ern Baptist Convention; Lilian K. Watford, 
Washington representative, United Council 
of Church Women; Dr. Joseph B. Dawson, 
executive director, Commission on Fublic 
Affairs, Baptists of the United States; 
Michael Ross, director, Department for In- 
ternational Affairs, Congress of Industrial 
Organizations; Victor E. Devereaux, national 
commander, Regular Veterans -Asscciation; 
Leslie Perry, national representative, Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People; James Loeb, Jr., national ex- 
ecutive secretary, Americans for Democratic 
Action; L. C. Pakiser, executive director, 
American Veterans Committee; Elizebeth 
Christman, Washington representative, Na- 
tional Women’s Trade-Union League; Rus- 
sell Smith, legislative secretary, National 
Farmers Union; Jaccb Blaustein, president, 
American Jewish Committee; Elmer W. Hen- 
derson, director, American Council on Hu- 
man Rights; Bernard Weitzer, legislative 
representative, Jewish War Veterans of the 
United States; Dr. Richard B. Kennan, ex- 
ecutive secretary, Commission for the De- 
fense of Democracy Through Education, Na- 
tional Education Association; Philip Schiff, 
Washington representative, National Jew- 
ish Welfare Board. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., January 10, 1950. 
The Honorable DEAN ACHESON, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr, SECRETARY: The undersigned, who 
have supported the aims and principles of 
the United Nations since its inception and 
have made every effort to strengthen it, have 
noted and approved the vote cast by our 
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Government against the resolution dealing 
with the internationalization of Jerusalem 
passed by the General Assembly of the United 
Nations in the session just concluded. 

We therefore deplore the action taken by 
the General Assembly of the United Nations 
for the following reasons: 

1, The action of the United Nations im- 
perils the peace negotiations now proceeding 
between Hashemite Jordan and Israel as a 
logical sequence of their armistice, and which 
would probably conclude in an equitable set- 
tlement of the Jerusalem problem and the 
protection of the holy places. 

2. The United Nations, as the result of its 
resolution, has put itself in a position of 
vitiating the great efforts it has made since 
its inception to assure peace among nations 
by attempting to superimpose upon the two 
sovereign nations whose territorial interests 
are most closely related to Jerusalem a reso- 
lution which it is impractical if not impos- 
sible to enforce, 

3. By adoption of the resolution the United 
Nations has embarked upon a course which 
calls for an initial expenditure of $8,500,000, 
nearly one-fourth of its total budget. This 
puts an almost unsupportable burden upon 
the fiscal operations of the United Nations. 
But even worse, the full cost of attempted 
enforcement is unpredictable, 

4. We, therefore, call upon our Government 
to use every means within its power to cor- 
rect the action taken by the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations and thereby 
restore the full capacity of the United Na- 
tions to assure peace among nations, in favor 
of the solution which we believe can be 
reached by Hashemite Jordan and Israel 
through their continued negotiations for a 
treaty, of peace between. them which will 
insure complete protection of the holy places 
under United Nations jurisdiction. 

Sincerely yours, 

Rey. Donald B. Cloward, Executive Sec- 
retary, Council on Christian Social 
Progress, Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion; Lilian K. Watford, Washington 
Representative, United Council of 
Church Women; Dr. Joseph B. Dawson, 
Executive Director, Commission on 
Public Affairs, Baptists of the United 
States; Michael Ross, Director, Depart- 
ment for International Affairs, Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations; Vic- 
tor E. Devereaux, National Commander, 
Regular Veterans Association; Leslie 
Perry, National Representative, Na- 
tional Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People; Jacob Blau- 
stein, President, American Jewish 
Committee; Philip Schiff, Washington 
Representative, National Jewish Wel- 
fare Board; James Loeb, Jr., National 
Executive Secretary, Americans for 
Democratic Action; L. C. Pakiser, Ex- 
ecutive Director, American Veterans 
Committee; Elizabeth Christman, 
Washington Representative, National 
Women’s Trade Union League; Russell 
Smith, Legislative Secretary, National 
Farmers Union; Elmer W. Henderson, 
Director, American Council on Human 
Rights; Bernard Weitzer, Legislative 
Representative, Jewish War Veterans 
of the United States; Dr. Richard B. 
Kennan, Executive Secretary, Commis- 
sion for the Defense of Democracy 
Through Education, National Educa- 
tion Association. 


RESOLUTION OF MILWAUKEE ZIONIST 
EMERGENCY COUNCIL 


Whereas, as American Jews, we are grateful 
to the President and the Government of the 
United States for the leading role they have 
played in the effectuation of Palestine's par- 
tition and in the subsequent admission of 
Israel to the United Nations Organization; 
and 

Whereas the United Nations Conciliation 
Commission’s proposal to sever Jerusalem 
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from Israel, a plan which would place all 
of the Holy City within a 60-square-mile 
enclave under the permanent authority of 
an international regime, would threaten the 
security of Israel; and 

Whereas the siege of Jerusalem was lifted, 
hot by a United Nations truce but by the 
military strength of the Jewish residents of 
Israel who, though sorely pressed for its own 
survival, summoned all its resources to re- 
lieve stricken Jerusalem and saved it from 
strangulation; and 

Whereas the city of Jerusalem is pre- 
dominantly Jewish in population, compris- 
ing over 90 percent of its total inhabitants, 
in art, culture, educational and medical in- 
stitutions, commerce, trade, and industry; 
and 

Whereas for 3,000 years the Jewish peo- 
ple have looked upon Jerusalem with special 
reverence, regarding it as the spiritual cen- 
ter of the Jewish religion: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, American Jews of the 
city of Milwaukee, meeting in joint assembly 
this 2d day of November 1949, do hereby call 
upon the Government of the United States 
to repudiate the impractical and unjust 
plan of the United Nations Palestine Con- 
ciliation Commission which would cut off 
Jerusalem from Israel; and be it further 

Resolved, That while we are mindful of 
the international character of the Christian 
shrines and holy places in Jerusalem, we 
respectfully submit that only these sites— 
and no more—be placed under the super- 
vision of the United Nations; and be it 
finally 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to President Harry S. Truman and 
be brought to the personal attention of Con- 
gressmen ANDREW BIEMILLER and CLEMENT 
J. Zastockr, and United States Senators 
ALEXANDER WILEY and JOSEPH MCCARTHY, 

Rabbi Lovis Swicukow, 
Chairman. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


On his own request and by unanimous 
consent, Mr. SMITH of New Jersey was 
excused from attendance on the session 
of the Senate on Monday next, so that 
he may keep an important engagement 
in New Jersey. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR MARTIN AT CAM- 
PAIGN DINNER OF REPUBLICAN CITY 
COMMITTEE OF PHILADELPHIA 
Mr. MARTIN asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an address de- 

livered by him at the 1949 campaign dinner 
of the Republican City Committee of Phila- 
delphia at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 

Philadelphia, Pa., October 28, 1949, which 

appears in the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR MARTIN AT DEDI- 
CATION OF THE MELLON DORMITORY, 
WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON COLLEGE 
Mr. MARTIN asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Record an address de- 

livered by him at the dedication of the Mel- 
lon Dormitory at Washington and Jefferson 

College, Washington, Pa., October 29, 1949, 

which appears in the Appendix.] 


GOVERNOR DRISCOLL OF NEW JERSEY— 
EDITORIAL FROM THE NEWARK (N. J.) 
STAR LEDGER 
[Mr. HENDRICKSON asked and obtained 

leave to have printed in the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “The Substance Is There,” 
relating to Governor Driscoll, of New Jersey, 
published in the Newark (N. J.) Star Ledger, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


OSCAR CHAPMAN, SECRETARY OF THE 
INTERIOR—ARTICLE FROM THE DEN- 
VER POST 


[Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado asked and ob- 
tained leave to have printed in the RECORD 
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an article entitled “Chapman Caps Notable 

Career," published in the Denver Post of 

January 8, 1950, which appears in the 

Appendix. ] 

CIVIL-RIGHTS PROGRAM FOR AMERICA 
EXCERPTS FROM AN ADDRESS BY 
SENATOR HUMPHREY 
[Mr. HUMPHREY asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Record excerpts from 

an address on the subject, Civil Rights Pro- 
gram for America, delivered by him at the 

National Emergency Civil Rights Mobiliza- 

tion on January 15, 1950, in Washington, 

D. C., which excerpts appear in the 

Appendix.] 


THE LAW OF REVERENCE AND THE LAW 


OF FEAR—SERMON BY THE RIGHT 
REVEREND JOHN K. CARTWRIGHT 


[Mr. HUMPHREY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the RECORD a sermon en- 
titled “The Law of Reverence and the Law 
of Fear,” delivered by the Right Reverend 
John K, Cartwright at the Red Mass, Janu- 
ary 15, 1950, in the Shrine of the Immaculate 
Conception, Washington, D. C., which appears 
in the Appendix:] 

HEYWOOD BROUN’S GIFTED PEN—AR- 

TICLE FROM THE GUILD REPORTER 

[Mr. HUMPHREY asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Rrconn an 
article entitled “Some Jottings From Broun’s 
Gifted Pen,” published in the Guild Re- 
porter, a newspaper published by the 
American Newspaper Guild, which article 
appears in the Appendix.] 

ARMY OPEN DOOR—EDITORIAL FROM 
THE WASHINGTON POST 

[Mr. HUMPHREY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Army Open Door,” from the Wash- 
ington Post of January 20, 1950, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 

FOR EQUALITY IN THE ARMY—EDITORIAL 
FROM THE NEW YORK TIMES 

Mr. HUMPHREY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled For Equality in the Army,” pub- 
lished in the New York Times of January 17, 
1950, which appears in the Appendix.] 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there are 
no further routine matters to be pre- 
sented, the Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. O'Conor], who is entitled to the 
floor, may proceed. 

DELIVERED PRICE SYSTEMS AND 

FREIGHT - ABSORPTION PRACTICES — 

CONFERENCE REPORT 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the report of the committee of confer- 
ence on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the House 
to the bill (S. 1008) to define the appli- 
cation of the Federal Trade Commission 
Act and the Clayton Act to certain pric- 
ing practices. 

Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, the 
conferees appointed to represent the 
Senate on the committee of conference 
on the disagreeing amendments of the 
two Houses on S. 1008 entered the mo- 
tion to agree to the conference report, 
believing that its provisions represented 
sound legislation for the benefit of the 
general public. 

Following the extended debate just 
prior to adjournment of the first session 
of the Eighty-first Congress, the Senate 
postponed consideration of the report 
until this date. Since the adjournment 
continued consideration has been given 
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by those of us who have advocated pas- 
sage of this measure. 

The proposed legislation is intended to 
clear up widespread confusion which has 
been prevalent as to whether or not it is 
legal to absorb freight and to quote de- 
livered prices when an individual acts 
independently and in good faith and 
where there is no conspiracy or collusive 
effort. 

Since the conference report on S. 1008 
was filed in the Senate there has been a 
concerted attack on the bill, a great deal 
of the barrage being aimed at section 
4D. As pointed out in the statements of 
the managers on the part of the Senate, 
the Senate amendment to this section 
defined the term “the effect may be” to 
mean that there is “substantial and 
probative evidence” of the specified ef- 
fect. Thé amendment to this section 
adopted by the House would define the 
term to mean that there is “reasonable 
probability” of the specified effect. The 
compromise language adopted by the 
conferees to this section sought to define 
the term to mean that there is “reliable, 
probative, and substantial evidence” of 
the specified effect.. This was simply 
adopting the exact language of the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act. 

In view of the vigorous and highly 
vocal opposition to this ‘compromise 
language, and in an effort to avoid any 
suggestion of a desire to weaken either 
the Robinson-Patman Act or the Clay- 
ton Act, the Senate managers, at the 
suggestion of the senior Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHoney], sought the 
advice of the Department of Justice on 
the matter. It might be added that no 
one has been more determined to avoid 
any injurious change to the antitrust 
laws than has the senior Senator from 
Wyoming, who has also been outstand- 
ing in the effort to assist the legitimate 
aims of business and indusiry in regard 
to freight absorption and delivered 
prices. 

At a meeting with the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, the head of 
the Antitrust Division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and the Assistant to 
the Attorney General, there were pres- 
ent various Members of the Senate who 
have been in support of this proposed 
legislation. This group included the 
able senior Senator from Nevada, chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee [Mr. 
McCarran], the able senior Senator from 
Colorado | Mr. Jonnson],the chairman of 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, which previously had 
handled this legislation, and the senior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. MYERS], 
It was the senior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania who had originally introduced this 
proposal, which was then in the form of 
a moratorium for the suspension of 
action against the business interests in- 
volved during a period of study of this 
complicated subject matter. 

As the outcome of the conference, the 
Attorney General was asked to submit 
a formal opinion analyzing each section 
of the conference report and giving his 
views as to whether any different lan- 
guage should be adopted in order to 
avoid conflict with the protective fea- 
tures of the antitrust statutes. The 
further request was made that the At- 
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torney General suggest the precise lan- 
guage which should be used. Complying 
with the suggestion, the Justice Depart- 
ment subsequently delivered the opinion 
on the disputed points. 

In the opinion on the meaning and in- 
terpretation of section 4D, contained in 
a letter over the signature of Mr. Peyton 
Ford, the Assistant to the Attorney Gen- 
eral, dated January 13, the Justice De- 
partment, after stating categorically 
that it had no objection to the enact- 
ment of sections 1, 2, and 3 in their pres- 
ent form, did question the definition of 
the term “the effect may be.” He sug- 
gested the possibility that the language 
of this definition, as approved by the 
conference committee, might be so con- 
strued that, to quote from Mr. Ford’s 
letter, it “would impose an evidentiary 
burden that may go beyond the present 
requirements of the Clayton and Robin- 
son-Patman Acts and create an almost 
impossible burden of proof by requiring 
positive evidence of facts not yet in ex- 
istence.” 

The definition might also, Mr. Ford 
wrote, be interpreted as applying to other 
provisions of the Clayton Act in addition 
to those in the bill under discussion. 

Speaking for the Justice Department, 
Mr. Ford recommended that, to avoid 
any possibility of such a construction, 
section 4D of the bill be amended to read 
as follows: 

D. The term “the ‘effect may be” shall 
mean that there is reasonable probability of 
the specified effect. 


It will be noted this was the language 
of the bill as passed by the House. 

The conference committee was never 
at any time interested in any attempt to 
emasculate or in any way weaken the 
Robinson-Patman Act, or otherwise to 
withdraw from small business any of the 
protection now afforded by the present 
antitrust laws. : 

As viewed by the conference, there was 
no foundation for the fears that had 
been expressed that any of the defini- 
tions contained in section 4 might be 
construed as carrying over into the Clay- 
ton Act, as amended, and as applying to, 
or affecting, the construction of the de- 
fined terms as used elsewhere in that act. 

In their statement, the conference 
committee pointed out that such fears 
were ungrounded, since the definitions 
in section 4 were, by the terms of the 
section, applicable to the defined terms 
only “as used in this act.“ Therefore, 
the Senate managers were firmly of the 
opinion that the same or similar terms, 
as they may appear in any portion of the 
Clayton Act not specifically rewritten 
by Senate bill 1008, necessarily would 
remain unaffected. 

At this time I should like to place in 
the Record a statement, with which all 
the managers on the part of the Senate 
concur, respecting the meaning and in- 
terest of section 4D. I ask unanimous 
consent for that purpose. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

MEANING AND INTERPRETATION OF SECTION 4D OF 
8. 1008 

The committee of conference on the dis- 

agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
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amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
1008) to define the application of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act and the Clayton Act 
to certain pricing practices, desires to sub- 
mit a supplement to the conference report 
which supplement it feels is necessary in 
order to make clear to the Members of the 
respective Houses the scope, effect, and mean- 
ing of section 4D of the bill as reported out by 
the conference. 

When the report of the conference was 
before each of the Houses last October great 
concern was expressed as to the effect of this 
section upon the Clayton Act in two respects: 
(1) That it may have the effect of changing 
existing law by imposing upon the Federal 
Trade Commission a greater burden of proof, 
in establishing a violation of the act, than is 
required under present law, and (2) that, 
to the extent that this is so, it will have that 
effect, not only upon the specific provisions 
embraced within this bill, but upon other 
provisions of the Clayton Act as well. 

This situation, the committee feels, results 
wholly from a misunderstanding of the mean- 
ing of the words now in section 4D of the bill 
end a misconception of their application to 
the existing law. The committee therefore 
takes this opportunity to record the congres- 
sional intent with respect to what was in- 
tended by this section of the bill and in so 
doing to ezplain to the Congress the mean- 
ing to be given the section The committee 
is satisfied that a reference to the legislative 
history of this bill, for reasons hereinafter 
stated, can lead only to the conclusion that 
section 4D does not, and is not intended to, 
change existing law in any respect and that 
even if it were to change it, such Changes 
would extend only to the specific provisions 
of this bill wherein the defined term is used, 
and would not extend to other provisions of 
the Clayton Act. 

It has been contended by some, however, 
that the clear language of section 4D will 
foreclose the courts from looking to the leg- 
islative history. Our answer to that conten- 
tion is twofold. First, the plain language of 
the provision, even without resort to legisla- 
tive history, is susceptible to no other inter- 
pretation than that which we have herein- 
before given it. Secondly, it is clear under 
the controlling Supreme Court decisions, that 
the courts would not be foreclosed from look- 
ing to the legislative history in interpreting 
this provision. 

The prevailing attitude of the Supreme 
Court, as expressed in two recent Cases, 
United States v. American Trucking Associa- 
tions (310 U. S. 534 (1940)) and Northern 
Trust Co, v. Harrison (317 U. S. 476 (1943)) 
is that in interpretation of statutes, courts 
should construe the language so as to give 
effect to the intent of Congress and in ascer- 
taining that intent they may properly look 
to the legislative history of the statute. 

In the former case, speaking through Mr. 
Justice Reed, the Court said (pp. 542-544) : 

“In the interpretation of statutes, the 
function of the courts is easily stated. It is 
to construe the language so as to give effect 
to the intent of Congress. There is no in- 
variable rule for the discovery of that inten- 
tion. To take a few words from their con- 
text and with them thus isolated to attempt 
to determine their meaning, certainly would 
not contribute greatly to the discovery of 
the purpose of the draftsman of a statute, 
particularly in a law drawn to meet many 
needs of a major occupation, 

“There is, of course, no more persuasive 
evidence of the purpose of a statute than 
the words by which the legislature under- 
took to give expression to its wishes. Often 
these words are sufficient in and of them- 
selves to determine the purpose of the legis- 
lation. In such cases we have followed their 
plain meaning. When that meaning has led 
to absurd or futile results, however, this 
court has looked beyond the words to the 
purpose of the act. Frequently, however, 
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even when the plain meaning did not pro- 
duce absurd results but merely an unreason- 
able one ‘plainly at variance with the policy 
of the legislation as a whole’ this court has 
followed the purpose, rather than the literal 
words. When aid to the construction of the 
meaning of words, as used in the statute, is 
available, there certainly can be no rule of 
law which forbids its use, however clear the 
words may appear on superficial examina- 
tion.” 

The Northern Trust case is even more em- 
phatic in its language. In that case the use 
of legislative history in the construction of 
a statute clear on its face, was the only issue 
in the case. The Circuit Court of Appeals 
had refused to examine the legislative his- 
tory of an act of Congress on the ground 
that the language of the statute was clear 
and unambiguous. In its reversal in a unani- 
mous opinion the court said: 

“Words are inexact tools at best and for 
that reason there is wisely no rule of law 
forbidding resort to explanatory legislative 
history no matter how clear the words may 
appear on superficial examination.” 

In Mitchell v. Cohen (333 U. S. 411 (1948) ), 
despite an allegation of clear and obvious 
meaning (p. 417), the Court resorted to leg- 
islative history to determine congressional 
intent. 

During the past 10 years the Supreme 
Court has decided more than 130 cases" in 
which legislative history was decisive of con- 
struction of a particular statutory provi- 
sion. For a listing of such cases see 335 U. S. 
687-689. 

For the benefit of the courts, if the need 
for construction of this section should arise, 
the committee desires to state unequivocally 
its intentions with respect to the language 
it recommends in section 4D, so that there 
can be no lingering doubt as to the meaning 
of that section. 

The definition of “effect may be” does not 
change the Clayton Act as it is presently 
construed. This term appears in Section 
2A and section 3 of S. 1008. 

Section 2A amends section 2 (a) of the 
Clayton Act. As used in section 2A of S. 
1008 the term “the effect may be” reads as 
follows: 

“If differences between such prices are 
not such that their effect upon competition 
may be that prohibited by this section.” 

The “specified effect” referred to in section 
4D is that effect which is prohibited by this 
section. But the “effect prohibited by this 
section” is that which is prohibited by sec- 
tion 2 (a) of the Clayton Act, namely, a 
price discrimination where the effect of such 
discrimination may be substantially to 
lessen competition. The term as used in 
section 2A of the bill means, therefore, that 
there must be a showing through reliable, 
probative, and substantial evidence that the 
effect of such discrimination may be sub- 
stantially to lessen competition. 

Section 3 of S. 1008 amends section 2.(b) 
of the Clayton Act. As used in section 3 of 
S. 1008, the term “the effect may be” reads 
thusly: 

“Upon proof being made, at any hearing 
on a complaint under this section, that 
there has been discrimination in price the 
effect of which upon competition may be 
that prohibited by the preceding subsection,” 

Here again, the specified effect is that 
effect which is prohibited by section 2 (a) 
of the Clayton Act. The meaning of the 
term “the effect may be“ as used in section 
3 of S. 1008 is, therefore, identical to its 
meaning in section 2A of the bill, namely, 
that there must be reliable, probative, and 
substantial evidence that the effect of such 
discrimination may be to substantially lessen 
competition. That of which there must be 
reliable, probative, and substantial evidence 
is not that competition has actually lessened, 
but only that it may be lessened. 

Reliable, probative, and substantial evi- 
dence that the effect of a price difference may 
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be to lessen competition is, however, required 
under existing law. Thus, the effect of sec- 
tion 4D is to leave the present status of the 
law unchanged, except as it restores the rule 
that existed prior to the 1948 decision in 
Federal Trade Commission v. Morton Salt Co. 
(834 U. S. 37), namely, that there must be a 
reasonable probability of lessened competi- 
tion and not mere reasonable possibility as 
was held in that case. 

Prior to the adoption of the Administrative 
Procedure Act of 1945 the courts, following 
the rule laid down in Standard Fashion Co, 
v. Magrane-Houston (258 U. S. 346 (1922)), 
consistently held that the evidentiary re- 
quirement respecting the effect on competi- 
tion under section 2 (a) of the Clayton Act 
necessitated a showing of reasonable prob- 
ability of the specified effect. The Morton 
Salt case has been the only departure from 
that rule. That case, although decided after 
the Administrative Procedure Act was passed, 
was not governed by the latter and appears 
to us inconsistent with its purpose and ob- 
jective. Consequently, it has been the pur- 
pose in S. 1008 to restore the previous test. 

The Administrative Procedure Act was 
passed in 1946 and is applicable to cases 
coming before the Federal Trade Commission. 
Section 70 of that act provides for every 
agency that— 

“No sanction shall be imposed or rule or 
order be issued except upon consideration of 
the whole record or such portions thereof as 
may be cited by any party and as supported 
by and in accordance with reliable, probative, 
and substantial evidence.” 

The congressional debates disclose, and the 
Court has so held, that the purpose of the 
above provision is to improve the quality of 
evidence presented before agency proceed- 
ings. Although evidentiary requirements be- 
fore administrative agencies are not and can- 
not be as strict as in civil or criminal pro- 
ceedings, the intention of the Administrative 
Procedure Act was to do away with the 
scintilla rule. Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission v. Chenery Corp. (332 U. S. 194 
(1947) ); Willapotnt Oysters v. Ewing (174 
P. 2d 676, 1949), United States ex rel Lindenau 
v. Watkins (73 F. Supp. 216 (D. C. N. Y. 
1947), reversed on other grounds, 164 F. 2d 
457). 

The consistent intention expressed in both 
the House of Representatives and the Senate, 
in formulating the provisions of S. 1008, has 
been to retain the requirements of the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act and not to pro- 
vide an exemption from them. The Senator 
from Wyoming (Mr. O'MAHONEY) recognized 
this fact when, in answer to an objection 
raised by the Senator from Tennessee (Mr. 
KEFAUVER) to a proposed amendment which 
would reword section 4D, he said: 

“The language of the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act, which, of course, is now the law, 
is, as I understand, ‘substantial and proba- 
tive evidence.“ So I think the objection of 
the Senator from Tennessee would be met by 
altering the amendment on page 4, line 6, to 
read as follows: 

“Ts substantial and probative evidence of 
the specified effect.’ 

“That would be a declaration of existing 
law” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Volume 95, Part 
VI, p. 7070). 

The Senator from Tennessee accepted this 
suggestion (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Volume 
95, Part VI, p. 7071) and the Senate passed 
S. 1008 with the understanding that section 
4D did no more than restate existing law. 

To summarize, the committee adopted 
this identical language, adding only the 
word “reliable” to conform to the exact 
wording of the Administrative Procedure 
Act. Section 4D, therefore, as applied to 
section 2 (a) of the Clayton Act, results in 
no change in existing law, since the present 
law requires reliable, probative, and substan- 
tial evidence that the effect of a price dis- 
crimination may be to lessen competition. 
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This is the construction intended by the 
committee of conference when it filed its 
report. It is the construction intended by 
the sponsor of the bill. It is the construc- 
tion intended by the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Keravver] when he accepted the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming's [Mr. O'MAHONEY] alter- 
native. It is the construction intended by 
the Senate when it passed the bill. It is the 
present law applicable to all Clayton Act 
proceedings before the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

Turning to the effect of section 4D upon 
other provisions of the Clayton Act, it is, 
of course, immaterial in view of the inter- 
pretation we put upon it, whether or not 
the section is applicable to sections other 
than those in S. 1008 which use the phrase 
“the effect may be.” In order to dispel any 
doubts on this score, however, we wish to 
reiterate that section 4D applies only to the 
latter. 

Section 4 defines the word “price” (4A), 
the terms “delivered price” (4B), “absorb 
freight” (40), and “the effect may be” (4D) 
“as used in this act.” Quite aside from its 
obvious limited meaning, the term “this act,” 
being in the singular, clearly must refer to 
S. 1008 and not to the Clayton or Federal 
Trade Commission Acts generally, both of 
which S. 1008 would amend. 

Section 4D defines the term “the effect 
may be“ to mean “that there is reliable, 
probative, and substantial evidence of the 
specified effect.” Since the term “the effect 
may be” is found only in section 2A and 
section 3 of “this act” (S. 1008), it is only 
to those sections of this act (S. 1008) to 
which it applies. Hence, it can have no 
application to the unamended portions of 
section 2 (a) of the Clayton Act or any other 
sections thereof. 

In the light of this supplemental state- 
ment on the intended construction of sec- 
tion 4D, members of the committee of con- 
ference are satisfied that no possible con- 
struction, other than that heretofore ex- 
pressed, can be given to section 4D by any 
court before which the question may be 
raised, and the Senate may vote upon S. 1008 
with full confidence that statements herein 
represent the intended meaning of this sec- 
tion and that it will be so interpreted in the 
event that the bill becomes law. 

Pat McCarran. 
Hersert R. O'CONOR. 
ALEXANDER WILEY. 


Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, while 
still firmly of the belief that the com- 
promise definition, in section 4D, of the 
clause the effect may be,” did not in 
any way weaken the safeguards already 
established in law to protect all business, 
and particularly small business, never- 
theless, in view of the position taken by 
the Justice Department, we are perfect- 
ly satisfied to see this point reopened. 

We would be willing, therefore, Mr. 
President, to see the conference report 
rejected, and to seek a new conference 
with a view to amending section 4D along 
the lines of the Justice Department’s rec- 
ommendation. 

Mr. ROBERTSON, Mr. LONG, and 
other Senators addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Maryland yield; and, if so 
to whom? 

Mr. O’CONOR. I am glad to yield. I 
yield first to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, as 
the Senator from Maryland very well 
knows, I supported the bill the Senate 
passed. I have had some private con- 
versations with the Senator from Mary- 
land, and he knows my interest in hav- 
ing enacted necessary and constructive 
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legislation on this point. Personally, I 
agree with the viewpoint taken by the 
conferees that the conference report did 
not do violence to the Robinson-Patman 
Act, and that no one was going to be 
permitted to do anything in violence of 
that restraint on unfair competition, as 
had been done until the Supreme Court 
decision was rendered. 

The only purpose of this measure was 
to restore what had been accepted as a 
normal and necessary means of doing 
business, without any intention at all of 
weakening the antitrust laws or of viti- 
ating any part of the Robinson-Patman 
Act. 

Personally, I would have no objection 
to voting today for the adoption of the 
conference report. But what disturbs 
me is this: If we agree to the sugges- 
tion—and I hesitate to oppose it, since I 
understand that all the conferees are go- 
ing to unite on this matter—to let this 
measure go back to conference, will we 
have the Senator’s assurance that in due 
season this measure will be brought be- 
fore the Senate again? 

Mr. O’CONOR. I can assure the Sena- 
tor from Virginia that it is our hope and 
expectation that immediate considera- 
tion will be given the matter. We are 
just as anxious to move expeditiously to 
clear up the confused condition which we 
believe exists, as is anyone else, but at 
the same time we do not wish to do any- 
thing which by any possible construction 
might weaken or might be considered as 
possibly weakening the antitrust laws. 

Mr.ROBERTSON. The distinguished 
Senator from Maryland knows that all 
of us have been flooded with letters, 
and he well knows that the patron of 
the Patman-Robinson Act has taken a 
very determined stand, as I understand, 
against any legislation on this subject at 
all, or else he wants the provisions which 
are written into the bill to be such as 
will fail to achieve the objective the 
Senator from Maryland and the junior 
Senator from Virginia have in mind. 

Has the Senator from Maryland looked 
into the parliamentary procedures, prac- 
tices, and regulations to the extent of 
being able to tell the Senate whether 
it would be possible for the House con- 
feres to tie up this matter in confer- 
ence, so that the Senate could not get 
the measure back before it again? 

Mr. O'CONOR. Of course, there is no 
assurance which can be given by anyone 
in regard to what the conferees will or 
will not do. But I feel safe in saying to 
my friend, the junior Senator from Vir- 
ginia, that we feel the managers on the 
part of the House are ready and willing 
to give immediate attention to the mat- 
ter, and I would hope it can be brought 
to a successful conclusion. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I understand that 
the Senate conferees now are in agree- 
ment that the change suggested by the 
Department of Justice in the language 
merely does what we considered we al- 
ready were doing in the language pre- 
viously used. 

Mr. O’CONOR. I may say, in answer 
to the Senator, that I hold in my hand 
a statement which I have asked to have 
incorporated in the Record as a part 
of my remarks. The statement is signed 
by the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
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McCarran], chairman of the committee, 
the Senator from Wisconsin IMr. 
Witey!], and the junior Senator from 
Maryland, who are the Senate conferees, 
unanimously agreeing to this language. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. And I understand 
that we have the assurance of the chair- 
man of the managers on the part of the 
Senate that it will be their very definite 
purpose, as soon as a satisfactory report 
can be agreed upon, to bring it back to 
us, and that we are not in effect permit- 
ting this important measure to be put to 
sleep indefinitely. 

Mr. O'CONOR. I agree entirely with 
all that has been said by the Senator 
from Virginia, and hope to proc2ed to 
bring that situation about. 

Mr. LONG, Mr. TOBEY, and other 
Senators addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Maryland yield; and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. O’CONOR. I yield now to the 
Senator from Louisiana, who previously 
has sought recognition. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Maryland is well aware, as 
chairman of the subcommittee of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee having 
charge of this bill, that much of the 
controversy which has been raised over 
the bill came over the differences be- 
tween amendments offered by the Sən- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] on 
the floor of the Senate and by Repre- 
sentative CARROLL on the floor of the 
House, Those amendments were, in ef- 
fect, designed to protect small business. 

In view of the fact that the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] is now 
a member of the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary, I wonder whether the Sen- 
ator from Maryland would be willing, in 
the event that further conferences are 
had, to let the Senator from Tennessee 
be a member of the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

Mr. O'CONOR. In answer to the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana, I would say that, 
of course, I have no control over the 
appointment of the conferees. But, 
knowing that the junior Senator from 
Tennessee has made a very sincere con- 
tribution to this entire matter, as have 
also the Senator from Louisiana IMr. 
Lonc] and the junior Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Doucras], I can say that, if 
the present conferees happen to be mem- 
bers of the conference committee ap- 
pointed by the Presiding Officer of the 
Senate, we shall welcome from the Sen- 
ators mentioned, and from any other 
Members of the Senate, any suggestions 
they may care to submit at the time the 
conference committee meets, and will 
give every consideration to any point of 
view they express. There will be nothing 
binding on the conference in any respect; 
the conferees will give full consideration 
to all questions, and will welcome and 
give attention to any suggestions the 
junior Senator from Tennessee and from 
the other Senators whom I have men- 
tioned, including the junior Senator from 
Louisiana, may have to offer. 

Mr. LONG. I wonder, in view of 
the differences between the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Tennessee 
and the amendment offered in the House, 
which was intended to accomplish the 
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same effect, if the Senator would have 
any objection to the Senator from Ten- 
nessee being a member of the confer- 
ence itself, to work out the differences 
between the two bills. 

Mr. O'CONOR. I should have no ob- 
jection whatever, although, of course, I 
should assume the chairman of the Ju- 
diciary Committee, the senior Senator 
from Nevada, would, of course, be the 
first to be consulted on the question. 
But I should interpose no objection 
whatever. 

Mr. LONG. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
and Mr. THYE addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Maryland yield; and, if so 
to whom? 

Mr. O'CONOR. I yield to the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, I 
should like to ask the Senator from 
Maryland whether, after having con- 
ferred with the other conferees on the 
part of the House, it is his opinion that 
they are in accord on referring the bill 
back to the committee? 

“Mr. O'CONOR. I may say to the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina I believe that 
would render impossible, certainly most 
difficult, the consideration of the mat- 
ter at this session, as the junior Senator 
from Virginia has indicated there is very 
good reason to do. The measure has 
received very extensive consideration by 
the Judiciary Committee of the Senate, 
was reported by the committee, was de- 
bated on the floor of the Senate last 
June, was acted upon favorably, was 
sent to the House, was acted upon by the 
House, came back to the Senate, was 
discussed very much at length on the 
floor of the Senate, and then went to 
conference. When the conference com- 
mittee report was submitted, it was then 
debated extensively. Personally, I see 
no valid reason for having the bill re- 
ferred back to the Judiciary Committee 
at this time, but think the better pur- 
pose would be served by sending it to a 
conference between representatives of 
the Senate and House. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Has the Senator conferred with the con- 
ferees on the part of the House? 

Mr. O'CONOR. I have not, I may say 
to the Senator from South Carolina, be- 
cause at the present time there are no 
conferees on the part of the House; that 
is to say, the conference committee has 
reported to the House, the House has 
adopted the report, and the conferees 
have been discharged. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Maryland yield to the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota? 

Mr. O'CONOR. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. I should like to make an 
inquiry of the junior Senator from Mary- 
land. Iam keenly interested in the bas- 
ing-point legislation, as I believe all 
other Members of the Senate are. Noth- 
ing has brought so much confusion to 
businessmen as has the bhasing-point 
question. Since the convening of the 
present session, I have received a large 
number of telegrams and letters, both 
from druggists within my State and from 
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the National Druggists Association, as 
well as from those engaged in the gro- 
cery business, setting forth their fears 
that the bill as drawn would destroy 
them eventually because of the unfair 
business practices. I do not share that 
feeling, however, and I do not believe 
the fears are justified or reasonably 
founded. In my opinion, there are 
ample safeguards in the bill, as was so 
ably set forth by the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. O’Manoney], the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART], and other 
Senators in the debate which took place 
last fall. If the bill must be returned to 
the conference committee, I sincerely 
hope we may have the assurance of all 
who are serving on the conference com- 
mittee as conferees on the part of the 
Senate, that they will speedily submit 
another report in order that the-confu- 
sion which exists may be eliminated. 

Those in my State who are engaged in 
the business of canning vegetables and 
corn are in a depressed state of affairs. 
Their businesses are suffering seriously. 
The same is true of the lumber industry, 
the cement business, the operators of 
lumber yards and coal yards, and all 
other businesses involving heavy freight 
shipments. They are in a state of con- 
fusion. I am positive that, unless we 
correct the situation, and correct it 
speedily, a great injury will be done to 
the entire free-enterprise system of the 
United States. 

In closing, I should like to ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Maryland 
whether he sees any danger in this type 
of legislation, so far as the druggists 
throughout the country are concerned? 

Mr. O'CONOR. My answer is that I 
do not see any such danger, and have 
never seen danger in the bill as it is 
now drawn. To the contrary, I think it 
will promote the legitimate aims of busi- 
ness and will be for the best interests 
of all business, both large and small. 
However, I think there has resulted some 
misunderstanding on the part of the 
public, to which the junior Senator from 
Minnesota has adverted. We, too, have 
heard a great deal of that. It was in 
order to clear it up, to remove any pos- 
sible doubt, that we sought the advice of 
the Attorney General. The best answer 
I can give the Senator, in saying we do 
not think the bill will be violative of the 
antitrust laws, is that the Attorney Gen- 
eral in charge of the Antitrust Division 
himself suggests the language which we 
are ready to adopt. 

3 The suggested language, 
while in no sense changing the basing- 
point question, will attempt to make cer- 
tain there will be no misinterpretation 
of what has been sought in the bill as 
it is now written; is that correct? 

Mr. O'CONOR. That is exactly so. 

Mr. THYE. It is primarily designed 
to guard against misinterpretation of the 
language of the proposed act; is it not? 

Mr. O'CONOR. That is exactly cor- 
rect. i, 

Mr. THYE. And at the same time it 
is designed primarily to carry out the 
purposes of the bill as now drawn; is it 
not? 

Mr, O'CONOR. The Senator states 
the situation accurately. 

Mr. THYE. I thank the Senator. 
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Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Maryland yield to the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. O'CONOR. I yield. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I desire 
to congratulate the Senator from Mary- 
land on his splendid explanation of the 
bill. I share-his views. We should re- 
ject the conference report in order that 
we may then ask for the appointment of 
conferees to reconsider the matter and 
to correct the language in section 4D, 
as pointed out by the Senator. I wish 
to join with him in the statement he has 
made. I share his views, and I cer- 
tainly hope the Senate will follow the 
suggestions offered by the Senator from 
Maryland and that the conference report 
will be rejected, in order that we may 
have a further conference. In that way 
I think we may obtain legislation. If 
any other course is pursued, it is very 
doubtful whether any such legislation 
will ever be enacted by the Congress. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Maryland yield to the jun- 
ior Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. O'CONOR. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the Senator from Maryland a 
question. I know it is a most difficult 
question to answer, and I should like to 
preface it with a brief statement. Many 
of the small industries in Pennsylvania, 
which are now in great confusion by rea- 
son of the uncertainty of the decision in 
the basing-point case, are vitally inter- 
ested, so far as the economy of the coun- 
try is concerned. That is not equally 
true in the case of large corporations. 
The United States Steel Corp. has al- 
ready taken the precaution of buying 
3,000 acres of land in the eastern part of 
Pennsylvania for its seaboard use. 

The large corporations can do that, the 
small ones cannot. Does the Senator 
feel that within a reasonable length of 
time a report can be brought back to the 
Senate, receive consideration, and be 
acted upon, so existing uncertainty may 
be cleared up? 

Mr. O’CONOR, I am quite confident, 
I may say to the junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania, that that may be done, I 
think it will expedite the final considera- 
tion of the measure, and I think it will 
clarify the situation generally and will 
go far to give protection to the very in- 
terests for which the Senator is con- 
cerned. I know the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. WILEY] has stressed the very 
points to which the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania now refers. It is in order to 
rectify that situation, to remove any 
doubt, and to clear up the situation that 
the present suggestion is being made. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I great- 
ly appreciate the Senator’s statement. 
Things have already gone so far that 
there is unemployment in many of the 
smaller industries. I know of an indus- 
try in the neighboring State of West Vir- 
ginia which has fallen off 60 percent by 
reason of the uncertainty. I appreciate 
very much the Senator’s assurance. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Maryland yield to the Sen- 
ator from Colorado? 

Mr. O'CONOR, I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I desire 
at this time to congratulate the junior 
Senator from Maryland upon the splen- 
did statement he has made, and for his 
attitude. From the beginning the Sena- 
tor from Maryland has acted in good 
faith and with intelligence and good 
judgment, in trying to clarify a very 
serious situation in our economy. I think 
he is now showing excellent judgment 
in asking to have the bill returned to 
the House, in order that it may be per- 
fected, so far as it is possible to perfect 
it, after seeking advice from the At- 
torney General and receiving his recom- 
mendation. I think the Senator is not 
only showing good judgment, but is act- 
ing in good faith, instead of trying to 
ram the conference report through the 
Senate, though I believe we have the 
votes in the Senate today to adopt the 
report without any change. Instead of 
that, the Senator is interested in having 
the best bill possible, and with that in 
his mind, and I believe that is what he 
has in his mind, he proposes to return 
it to the House, in an effort to have it 
perfected. I congratulate him for his 
attitude and for the constructive man- 
ner in which he has proceeded all 
through the tedious hearings and the 
lengthy legislative processes through 
which we have gone in trying to enact 
legislation. 

Mr. O'CONOR. I thank the Senator 
very much, 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I will not 
object to this bill’s being returned to 
conference. However, I should like to 
point out one or two objectionable fea- 
tures which I fear are presently in the 
bill and which may be in the bill when 
it comes from conference. I think they 
should be considered by the conferees. 

In the first place, when this bill was 
first considered by the Senate, many of us 
felt that it would not protect the small- 
business people of the Nation from being 
run out of business by unfair price dis- 
crimination. We felt, since the bill pro- 
vided for absorbing prices to meet the 
prices of a competitor, in good faith, that 
it might permit discrimination of the 
kind which resulted in a case presently 
before the United States Supreme Court, 
@ case in which Mr. Justice Minton wrote 
the opinion, The Senate thought enough 
of him to confirm his nomination as an 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

The Standard Oil Co. of Indiana was 
selling to certain customers at prices 
substantially lower than those at which 
it was selling to other filling-station op- 
erators. A few persons were receiving 
favoritism. The discrimination in price 
was so great that certain favored job- 
bers owning their own stations could 
sell gasoline at 1, 2, or 3 cents below the 
price which other filling-station operat- 
ors could charge and remain in compe- 
tition. That is the sort of situation 
against which the Robinson-Patman Act 
was designed to guard, 

In the city of Detroit it so happened 
that jobbers could have bought an off- 
brand of gasoline at approximately the 
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same price at which they could buy 
Standard Oil Co. gasoline if Standard 
Oil would discriminate. 

Mr. President, I am not in favor of 
high prices. I am in favor of low prices 
at any time. But it is not fair to per- 
mit any large concern to sell at low prices 
to certain customers, usually to chain- 
store customers, and sell at high prices to 
small independent retailers. 

The question is, If the discrimination 
in favor of a large concern is made in 
good faith, should that be a defense, 
under the Robinson-Patman Act, against 
the charge of unfair price discrimina- 
tion? My argument is that it makes no 
Gifference whether someone is acting in 
good faith, if he is following a practice 
which will drive hundreds or thousands 
of persons out of business. 

That is the reason, Mr. President, why 
every independent business organization, 
so far as I know, and every association 
of retail merchants, are against the bill 
as it is presently written. In my opinion, 
they would have been reasonably pro- 
tected if the language offered by Repre- 
sentative CARROLL, of the House, had been 
agreed to by the Senate. I made an 
effort on the Senate floor, when the bill 
came back the first time, to get the Sen- 
ate to agree to the House amendment, 
because I felt that we would not improve 
on the bill with the House amendment. 
I felt that we would protect retail mer- 
chants if we should insert the language 
which the House inserted in sections 2 
and 3. 

In my opinion, if that language is elim- 
inated, independent merchants will be 
at the mercy of manufacturers and large 
chain stores. 

The hearings on the Robinson-Patman 
bill led the committee to report that it 
had found in some instances that inde- 
pendent merchants were having to pay 
30 percent more than the chain stores 
were paying. What difference would 
good faith make if there were discrimi- 
nations in favor of large concerns, if the 
effect should be to run out of business 
hundreds and thousands of independent 
business people? We feel that the lan- 
guage inserted in section 2 and section 
3 on the House side should be saved. 

The Senate agreed to an amendment 
offered by the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Kerauver}]. We inserted the words 
“except where the effect of such absorp- 
tion of freight will be to substantially 
lessen competition.” 

That language was intended to protect 
independent merchants, but, unfortu- 
nately, the word “will” was a defect in 
the language of the amendment, because 
it would be necessary to prove that dis- 
crimination against small-business peo- 
ple actually would drive them out of 
business. That might be a very difficult 
thing to prove. 

On the other hand, with the Carroll 
amendment, in which the word “may” 
was used, if it could be proved that dis- 
crimination might drive independent 
people out of business, that would be 
sufficient to protect them from unfair 
price discriminaticn. 

We know that in many cases manu- 
facturers might be in good faith in dis- 
criminating in favor of a large concern 
and against a small concern. The in- 


tention which Representative CARROLL 
had when he offered the amendment to 
which the House agreed was to protect 
small merchants from being driven out 
of business by unfair price discrimina- 
tion. 

I have always felt and always shall 
feel that section 1, which was passed by 
both Houses without amendment, is not 
good for the industry and commerce of 
the Nation. I feel that it will make pos- 
sible again the same basing-point pricing 
system which the Supreme Court out- 
lawed in the Cement case. The Supreme 
Court actually found that the cement 
companies of the United States were in 
conspiracy and had been in conspiracy 
for many years to deny the public the 
benefit of price competition. They had 
been using the element of freight absorp- 
tion to arrive at identical prices. It is 
my fear, and I believe that if this bill 
should pass I would be proved to be cor- 
rect, that the cement companies will go 
back to the identical pricing system 
they were using when the case was de- 
cided by the Supreme Court. 

The Federal Trade Commission proved 
that the Cement Institute, including 
every large cement manufacturer in the 
country, was actually in conspiracy. 
That fact was proved by 50,000 pages of 
testimony and 49,000 pages of exhibits. 
It took 14 years to get a decision in that 
case by the Supreme Court, and all that 
time the Cement Institute was following 
a pricing practice which was monopolis- 
tic, which involved conspiracy, and in- 
volved robbing the public. After 14 
years, when the case was finally won by 
the Federal Trade Commission, the Su- 
preme Court simply said, “Stop this prac- 
tice.” No one went to jail, although the 
public had been robbed for 14 years since 
the case was brought, and for 30 years 
before the case ever reached the court. 
The cement companies, and everyone ac- 
quainted with this bill, know that once 
this bill is passed, even if the amend- 
ments intended to save small business are 
retained, the cement companies will go 
back to the same pricing system they 
had before this time. 

What will be the effect if we enact sec- 
tion 1 of the bill? The effect will be 
that it will be necessary to prove con- 
spiracy, because it will be completely 
legal to absorb freight in any manner so 
long as it cannot be proved that there is 
a conspiracy. We have included the 
words “acting independently” and “in 
good faith.” We shall not be able to 
prove lack of good faith. We shall not 
be able to prove bad faith. The person 
who is accused will simply say he was 
meeting competition. He will say he 
simply found out what his competitor 
was charging, and he charged the same 
price, 

In the event we do prove conspiracy, 
there will be no way, under this bill, if 
it is finally passed and becomes law, to 
break up the practice, even if we are 
able to prove the conspiracy. We can 
order the cement companies or the steel 
companies or the paper companies 
who may be charging identical prices 
throughout the entire Nation to quit 
conspiring; we may find them guilty and 
fine them, but we shall not be able to 
make them handle their pricing in such 
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a way as to make them compete among 
themselves. 

The law now says they cannot dis- 
criminate in their prices—and that in- 
cludes freight absorption—in such way 
as to lessen, reduce, prevent, or destroy 
competition. Therefore, Mr. President, 
I feel that this is a bad bill, but I be- 
lieve that the amendment proposed to 
be made in conference might be an im- 
provement. In fact, I think it would be 
a substantial improvement, and there- 
fore I shall not object to returning the 
bill to conference. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
O’ManHONEY in the chair). Does the 
Senator from Louisiana yield to the Sen- 
ator from Indiana? 

Mr. LONG. I yield for a question. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Does the Senator 
agree with me, granted everything the 
Senator has just stated to ke true—I do 
not agree that it is, nor do I deny that 
it is—that the only possible way we can 
cure what is now complained about is 
by passing a bill compelling all sellers 
to sell f. o. b. their places of business? 

Mr. LONG. I do not agree with that 
at all. It is true there are certain non- 
discriminatory ways of pricing products. 
If the same price is charged at the mill 
on all occasions, that would be non- 
discriminatory. Everyone would have 
the edvantage of the manufacturer’s 
price if he would treat them all alike. 
On the other hand, I feel that it would 
not be a discrimination if the manufac- 
turer absorbed all freight, in other words, 
if he simply said, “I am going to sell my 
product for $3.50 a barrel,” if he were 
selling cement, or for $100 a ton, if he 
were selling steel—‘No matter where I 
ship it in the United States, I will charge 
that particular price, and I will absorb 
freight for everybody.” I am inclined 
to think that that system would not be 
discriminatory. It would treat all cus- 
tomers alike. But when they start in 
saying, “I will absorb a third of the 
freight bill for another, and two-thirds 
for somebody else, and absorb all the 
freight for another customer,” they are 
discriminating in price. That discrimi- 
nation is not illegal unless it eliminates, 
prevents, or destroys competition, That 
is the basis on which the Supreme Court 
outlawed it. 

It is true that it may be difficult to 
find just exactly what the effect on com- 
petition is when one starts discriminat- 
ing in his price. But the whole idea 
of the Clayton Act and the Robinson- 
Patman Act was that where we found 
discrimination in prices and the effect 
was injurious to competition, we should 
be able to eliminate and prevent that 
type of discrimination. 

I feel that an effort has been made 
by the steel, cement, and other interests 
to try to make those engaged in honest 
business, who have never been in a con- 
spiracy in their lives, feel that they were 
in danger of being held in violation of 
the antitrust laws. 

The cement companies were found by 
the Supreme Court to be in conspiracy 
in violation of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act, to be in violation of the 
Clayton Act, and actually, I believe that 
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if they had been prosecuted on the prop- 
er basis they would have been found to 
be in violation of the Sherman anti- 
trust law. 

Here are these violators going around 
to the entire Nation and trying to tell 
small merchants that they cannot dis- 
criminate. The only time they run into 
trouble is when they are discriminating 
in prices in interstate commerce, and 
when the effect of the discrimination 
may be to substantially injure compe- 
tition or prevent competition. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Does the Senator 
agree that a seller acting independently 
now under the law has a right to pay 
all the freight, absorb the freight, or 
equalize freight? 

Mr. LONG. He has the right, except 
where it can be found that the effect 
of discrimination in his so doing would 
be to substantially injure, prevent, or 
destroy competition. That was the basis 
of count 2 of the Rigid Steel Conduit Co. 
case. If it is going to eliminate com- 
petition, the producer cannot discrimi- 
nate in prices, even though he desires 
to do so. 

If a man is selling to A. & P., or Safe- 
way, or Kroger’s and the only way he 
can get the business of those stores, we 
will say, is to give them a reduction, and 
if he does that, he may be in complete 
good faith, but if he does it without 
giving the other competitors the same 
prices, he is making a discrimination 
which would ultimately run the others 


out of business, and, therefore, he could - 


be restrained. 

Mr. CAPEHART. If he has a right to 
do that acting independently, then I 
again ask the Senator, will he not agree 
with me that the only possible way to 
avoid sellers getting together, as the 
Senator stated it a moment ago, would 
be to pass a law forcing all sellers to sell 
f. o. b. their places of business? How 
else could it be done? 

Mr. LONG. Certainly, as the law 
stands today, the law prevents a man 
acting independently from making dis- 
crimination which, in the terms of the 
statute, may substantially injure, pre- 
vent, destroy, or eliminate competition. 
Today one cannot do it acting independ- 
ently, and I do not feel he should be 
able to, if he is going to destroy compe- 
tition. 

Let us take a very good example. Gen- 
eral Foods is one of the greatest dis- 
tributors of canned goods and processed 
groceries in the entire United States. If 
General Foods, acting completely inde- 
pendently, should decide it was going to 
give every chain store in the Nation a 
80-percent discount, even though it may 
be acting independently, and in good 
faith, it would not be permitted to make 
discriminations in prices, where that 
would have the effect of running many 
independent. merchants out of business. 
I feel that a seller should not be able to 
make discriminations if the whole effect 
is to eliminate competition. 

On the other hand, the discrimina- 
tions which were practiced in the case 
of the cement industry were not made 
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to keep any contractor from building a 
bridge, or keep anybody from acquiring 
cement to build houses. Those discrim- 
inations were made for the purpose. of 
eliminating competition. 

So they discriminated in their prices 
in terms of freight absorption. Sellers 
absorbed whatever amount of freight 
was necessary in order that they could 
say that they would not be competing in 
prices with the nearest mill. That is 
the practice of the cement companies, 
and they would like to go back and elim- 
inate any competition, as would the 
paper industry, and as would the steel 
industry. But that is not in the best 
interests of the people of the United 
States, or we would not have passed the 
Sherman Antitrust Act, or any other act 
to keep people from eliminating compe- 
tition among themselves. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield to the Senator 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Does the Senator un- 
derstand that if the bill goes back to 
conference the Carroll amendment can 
still be considered as a part of the mat- 
ters in conference? 

Mr. LONG. It is my understanding, 
and I am sure the Chair would so rule, 
that the Carroll amendment can be con- 
sidered by the conferees. I certainly 
hope it will be considered. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
would like to clarify the parliamentary 
situation on S. 1008. 

May I refer the Members of the Senate 
to the provisions of the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act, effective the 2d of Jan- 
uary 1947, governing the authority of 
conference committees? This is em- 
bodied in rule 27 of the Rules of the 
Senate. The authority of a conference 
committee under this rule is limited to 
matters which are in disagreement be- 
tween the two Houses. But the confer- 
ence committee has no power to change 
any wording or any matter upon which 
there is agreement between the two 
Houses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
the original rule of the Senate. It was 
not changed by the Reorganization Act. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
until the passage of the Reorganization 
Act conference committees had much 
broader powers than they now have? I 
remember that in the autobiography of 
George W. Norris, he said that there were 
three Houses here on Capitol Hill—the 
House, the Senate, and the conference 
committee. As I understand it, the pow- 
ers of conference committees have been 
somewhat restricted by the amendment 
of the Legislative Reorganization Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No. The 
remark of the Senator from Nebraska 
was, the Chair believes, based upon the 
fact that conferees occasionally brought 
in a complete substitute. He was emi- 
nently right in that respect, and the 
power of the conferees to bring in such a 
substitute was recognized by both 
Houses. But with respect to individual 
amendments, the rule which the Senator 
has just quoted is and has been a stand- 
ing rule of the Senate for as long as the 
present occupant of the chair can re- 
member. 
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Mr, DOUGLAS. Whatever the his- 
torical origin of the rule may be, it is cer- 
tainly true that a conference committee 
is able to make only such changes as are 
justified by differences in the original 
wording between the House and the Sen- 
ate versions of the measure. In the mat- 
ter now before the Senate, S. 1008, the 
conference would be confined to certain 
passages of section 2, certain passages 
of section 3, and to section 4 (d). 

Mr. President, I do not intend today 
to debate this whole subject, but I do 
believe the matter is so serious that a 
statement should be made about it. 

Section 1 and section 2B of the bill 
which the conference committee will 
have no power whatsoever to change 
since the matter has already been 
agreed upon by both Houses, makes legal 
the basing-point system, by legalizing 
the three essential features of the basing- 
point system. The first of these features 
is a delivered price. In the basing-point 
industries buyers are not able to buy 
f. o. b. or at the mill of the seller. The 
Seller insists that he must sell to the 
buyer not only the commodity, but also 
the freight, whether the freight be real 
or phantom. The buyer must take de- 
livery at his own factory. He cannot 
take delivery at the point of sale. This 
is legalized under section 1, which says 
that— 

It shall not be an unfair method of com- 
petition * * œ to quote or sell at de- 
livered prices. 


The second feature in the basing-point 
system is identity of price at any given 
location. Once the price leader fixes a 
base price and then fixes a price at 
every other point in the country equal to 
the base price plus the freight, the 
other alleged competitors then fix iden- 
tical prices with those of the price 
leader. For example, if the price in 
Pittsburgh is $80 per ton, and the 
freight from Pittsburgh to Omaha is 
$40 a ton, and the price leader, which 
in the steel industry is United States 
Steel, therefore delivers steel in Omaha 
at $120 a ton, then a rival steel manu- 
facturer in Kansas City or in Pueblo, 
Colo., also sells in Omaha at $120 a ton, 
the same price as United States Steel, 
irrespective of what their costs of pro- 
duction may have been, and irrespec- 
tive of what the actual freight may be. 
Thus, under the basing-point system, 
any given buyer is always faced with 
exactly the same price quotations by all 
sellers, This feature is made legal by 
section 2B which says in part that it 
shall not be an unlawful discrimination 
in price for a seller “to absorb freight to 
meet the equally low price of a competi- 
tor in good faith.” 

The third feature in she basing-point 
system is the absorption of freight. 
This would be legalized by section 1, 
which says: 

It shall not be an unfair method of compe- 
tition or an unfair or deceptive act or prac- 
tice for a seller * * * to absorb freight. 


Now the Federal Trade Commission has 
never moved to stop freight absorption 
unless it might tend to hurt competition. 
But under this bill it could be used as a 
part of the basing-point system which 
can tend to hurt competition. This 
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comes about not merely when steel is 
sold at points farther west from the base 
points. There, of course, when the seller. 
sells the steel at a delivered price he pays 
the freight charges to the railway com- 
pany himself. But it is also true when 
a mill ships back toward the basing point. 
For instance, under Pittsburgh-plus with 
Pittsburgh as the basing point, a steel 
mill, let us say in St. Louis, is selling steel 
to St. Louis customers at $110 a ton— 
$80 base price plus $30 freight rates from 
Pittsburgh. If it sells to Cleveland where, 
let us say, the price is $80 plus $20 freight, 
or 8100 a ton delivered, the steel mill in 
St. Louis will sell in Cleveland at $100 a 
ton and pay, let us say, $20 freight itself, 
and net only $80 at the mill. In many 
cases the western mill will ship eastward 
by absorbing freight and selling at lower 
prices eastward than in its home com- 
munity, and on top of that deduct the 
freight. That means that the price they 
realize at the mill is still lower. In order, 
therefore, to sell eastward and quote the 
same price as eastern mills, they dis- 
criminate against their local customers, 
So we see that the three features of the 
basing-point system, the delivered price, 
identity of price, and freight absorption, 
are made legal by section 1 and by section 
2B, which cannot be changed by the con- 
ference committee. 


I think the Senate and the House 
should know what they are doing. The 
basing-point system is the method by 
which monopolies in the heavy industries 
fix prices and suppress competition. 
With variations it has been practiced 
in a large number of industries, such as 
lumber, lime, floor tile, gypsum, roofing, 
window glass, heating boilers, linseed oil, 
heavy chemicals, copper, zinc, lead, iron 
ore, paper and paper products, petroleum 
products, a large range of light chemi- 
cals, steel and cement, and many others 
as well. It was declared to be illegal by 
the United States Supreme Court in a 
series of cases—the Corn Products case, 
the Staley case, and finally the Cement 
case. It was declared by the Supreme 
Court to be a method of preventing 
competition and of violating the Sher- 
man and the Clayton Acts. All that is 
needed is for the price leader to estab- 
lish a base price and to sell at delivered 
prices consisting of the base price plus 
freight, and then all the other firms in 
the industry, without getting together, 
fix identical prices because they have in 
their possession freight books which show 
the freight from the base points to every 
place in the country. Once the price 
leader establishes the base price which 
fixes the prices over the country under 
the basing-point system, all the other 
firms need to do is to take that base 
price, look up the freight from the base 
place to every destination in the country, 
and then they quote identical prices. 
They do this regardless of where their 
mills are located or what freight they 
have to pay, or what their costs are. 

It is very hard to prove that this is 
collusion or conspiracy. All that is 
necessary is for them to move together, 
and they do move together, and the 
effect is to destroy the competitive system 
of pricing in the United States. That is 
the effect. 
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I think we should legislate against 
efiects. But section 1 and section 2 pre- 
vent us from doing that. I want to say 
that if the bill finally passes Congress 
and is approved by the President, the 
proper title for it should be “An act to 
nullify the Sherman Antitrust Act and 
an act to repeal the Clayton Act.” 

My very able colleague from Louisiana 
Mr. Lone], whose services in this mat- 
ter have been of the greatest service to 
the public, has, I think, correctly pointed 
out that the bill in its present form also 
repeals the Robinson-Patman Act. He 
points out that section 2B declares that 
it is not illegal to absorb freight to meet 
the equally low price of a competitor in 
good faith. 

New price discrimination between buy- 
ers can be disguised in the form of 
freight absorption. The basing-point 
system will give identical prices in a 
given locality no matter where the goods 
are produced, no matter what the cost, 
and no matter what freight rates are 
paid. The Robinson-Patman Act, how- 
ever, was designed to strike at discrimi- 
nation between buyers in a given locality, 
so as to prevent the A. & P., for instance, 
or the large chain stores from buying at 
unjustifiably lower prices than their 
small competitors across the city square. 

The bill before the Senate, however, 
says it is all right to absorb freight to 
meet the equally low price of a competi- 
tor in good faith. The discrimination 
can be given not in the form of an open- 
price discount, but in the form of a de- 
livered price to one and not to the other. 
It can be a delivered price to the chain 
store with the freight absorbed, but the 
small man can be asked to pick up his 
goods at the factory and to pay his own 
freight or if the goods are delivered to 
him he can be charged the freight. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Does not section 2 go be- 
yond that and provide further this lan- 
guage?— 

And this may include the maintenance, 
above or below the price of such competitor, 
of a differential in price which such seller 
customarily maintains. 


I know that was not the purpose of 
that particular provision. Nevertheless, 
could not that provision also be used by 
someone who was discriminating in fa- 
vor of certain of his customers by virtue 
of the fact that other people were doing 
it, and permit him to make further dis- 
criminations in view of the fact that he 
would customarily make a price below 
what someone else would make? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I am 
glad the Senator from Louisiana has 
mentioned that point, because in the 
case he mentions we have specifically 
written into the bill the provision that 
goods can be sold at lower differentials 
to one customer than are given to an- 
other. That is a direct authorization. I 
was merely trying to show that the first 
part of 2B permits discrimination under 
the guise of an absorption of freight. 

The wording to which the Senator 
from Louisiana has called attention, and 
the first part of the sentence which I 
previously quoted were both agreed to by 
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both the House and the Senate, and 
therefore it will be impossible for the 
conference committee to effect any 
change in those provisions. 

Similarly, section 3 was largely agreed 
to, except insofar as differences existed 
between the Kefauver and Carroll 
amendments. Very little change can be 
made in section 3. The bill will there- 
fore come back to the Senate in about 
the same condition as it is now in. The 
principal change which can be made is in 
section 4D. I take it from the state- 
ment of the Senato- from Maryland [Mr. 
O'Conor], that while the conference 
committee is not estopped from consider- 
ing certain sentences in sections 2 and 
3, at present the main change which is 
contemplated is merely a change in sec- 
tion 4D. 

Mr. President, as I said, I think if we 
pass the bill we are repealing the anti- 
trust laws of the Nation. I think we 
ought to know what we are doing. We 
Senators believe in free competition, but 
if we pass this bill we are pulling the 
teeth of the Federal Trade Commission 
Act, pulling the teeth of the Clayton Act 
and pulling the teeth of the Robinson- 
Patman Act. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KE- 
FAUVER] and Representative CARROLL in 
a desperate attempt, when they saw all 
this happening, tried to insert some 
false teeth in the jaws of the antitrust 
laws. But false teeth are simply not 
as good as real teeth which we should 
never pull out in the first place by pass- 
ing S. 1008. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 


Senator yield? 


Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. TOBEY. I asked the Senator to 
yield in order to make an interpolation 
which may not have much legal sense, 
but the thought comes to me that, in 
order to obviate the difficulty which the 
Senator from Illinois enunciates it per- 
haps might be well to insert an amend- 
ment to the effect that any or all laws 
or parts of any law which contravene 
the principles and tenets and ideals of 
the Sherman antitrust law and the 
Clayton Act are hereby repealed. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
mean that it should be stated openly 
that all the antitrust laws are being 
repealed? 

Mr. TOBEY. Yes. Hang a sign up in 
the sky which he who runs may read, 
so that when anyone votes for that 
amendment or against it we can know 
whether he is in favor of or in opposition 
to the antitrust laws of the country. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If the legislation 
were ever to pass the Senate I think I 
would move to change the title in con- 
formity with the suggestion of the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am very glad to 
yield for a question. 

Mr. LONG. I wonder whether the 
Senator will agree with me that insofar 
as the Sherman Act is concerned, that 
act will not be repealed by this measure, 
at least to the extent that so long as a 
conspiracy can be proved, those who are 
conspiring can be ordered to top con- 
spiring. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. But generally it is 
not possible to prove a conspiracy. 

Mr. LONG. But, actually, so far as 
the Sherman Act is concerned, if it can 
be proved that a conspiracy exists, those 
who are conspiring can be ordered to 
stop conspiring. However, the difficulty 
in the present instance is that even if 
they are ordered to stop conspiring, they 
cannot be made to stop doing what they 
were doing when they were conspiring, 
namely, eliminating competition between 
themselves. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is the point 
exactly. 

Mr. LONG. The Robinson-Patman 
Act would stop such elimination of com- 
petition. However, that could not be 
done if this measure, as now proposed, is 
enacted into law. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I think 
this is a bad bill. I am sorry to say the 
Senate has not been given time to put 
its mind on this matter. As originally 
introduced, the bill introduced by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. MYERS] 
was a measure calling for a 2-year mora- 
torium. Then, on the second day of de- 
bate on this matter in the spring—on the 
first of June, I believe—this bill was 
hastily substituted, without hearings 
and without full discussion, There was 
some discussion of the bill on the floor 
of the Senate, but even then it was not 
as full as it should have been. 

Now the bill returns from conference, 
and is to be sent back to conference 
again. When it returns to us from the 
further conference, we shall be asked to 
vote in favor of sections 1, 2, and 3, un- 
less our good friends on the Judiciary 
Committee see the light and “hit the 
sawdust trail.” We shall be asked to 
vote without proper hearings, and the 
result will inevitably be bad, because it 
is not possible to write good legislation 
on such a complicated subject on the 
floor of the Senate, without proper hear- 
ings. I think the present situation is a 
clear demonstration of the correctness 
of that statement. 

So, Mr. President, if we pass such a 
bill, we might as well say good-by to 
the antitrust laws in the United States, 

I am very sorry that the Department 
of Justice has given the opinion it has. 
I understood the Senator from Maryland 
to state that the Department of Justice 
did not disagree over sections 1, 2, and 
3, but merely disagreed as to section 4D. 
Did I correctly understand the Senator? 

Mr, O'CONOR. The Senator from Il- 
linois is correct in that statement. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Very well. Well, 
Mr. President, Iam very sorry about that. 
I think it is a great mistake on the part 
of the Department of Justice. It pains 
me very deeply. 

But merely because the Department 
of Justice has made an error, that does 
not mean that the Senate of the United 
States should compound that error. We 
should certainly exercise our right of 
independent judgment. This measure 
would repeal the decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court. I am struck by 
the fact that whenever decisions up- 
holding competition are handed down by 
the Supreme Court, or there is a possi- 
bility of such a decision, then someone 
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introduces a measure in the Congress to 
comfort those restraining competition. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. 
yield for a question. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Does not the Sen- 
ator think the Department of Justice is 
in a very inconsistent position in having 
at least joined in the prosecution in the 
Standard Oil case, which has just been 
argued in the Supreme Court, when it is 
admitted that if this measure is enacted 
into law it will make that question aca- 
demic? In other words, the Department 
of Justice apparently wants to have Con- 
gress pass a bill which will take away the 
effectiveness of the decisions it asks from 
the Supreme Court. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes; the Senator is 
entirely correct on that point. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I think the fort has been surren- 
dered by the Department of Justice. 

There is too much of a tendency, how- 
ever, on the part of legislators to protect 
monopoly when the courts are trying to 
protect competition. That movement 
began a few years ago when the Supreme 
Court in the Southeastern Underwriters 
case declared fire-insurance companies 
to be engaged in interstate commerce. 
What happened then, Mr. President? 
Congress then passed a law taking the 
fire-insurance companies out of inter- 
state commerce, and putting them back 
under State regulation, which, because 
of the 48 conflicting jurisdictions, would 
largely be ineffective. 

Then Governor Arnall started suit 
against the railways for their combina- 
tions fixing freight rates which had the 
effect of imposing excessive freight rates 
on the South and on the West. I am 
sorry to say that Governor Arnall was 
not properly supported by the South and 
the West in regard to the decisions which 
he succeeded in having made. 

Then what happened? The Reed-Bul- 
winkle bill was passed which permitted 
the railroads to get together and make 
combinations and to fix freight rates. 
Thank heavens, the President vetoed that 
bill; but Congress passed it over his veto. 

These are two instances in which the 
Supreme Court defended or might have 
defended the right of competition, name- 
ly, in the case of fire insurance and the 
fixing of railroad rates, but the Congress 
then stepped in and restored the power 
of the monopolies. 

That is what is happening in the pres- 
ent case. The Supreme Court ruled out 
the basing-point system in three cases, 
concluding with the Cement case in 1948, 
because, it said, it permitted monopo- 
lies to fix prices all over the country; and 
that the example of the price leader was 
being followed by all the other concerns 
in the industry. Then the move started 
to seek to have the Congress repeal these 
decisions, and then to have the Congress 
postpone their effects for several years. 

Now we have this measure which would 
repeal these decisions which were based 
on our present antitrust laws. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at. this point for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am very glad to 
yield for a question. 


I am very glad to 
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Mr. LONG. Has not the situation 
fairly well reached the point where, al- 
though many of us had the idea that 
the United States Supreme Court was 
the court of last resort, yet it seems that, 
so far as the major industries of the 
country are concerned, the Congress of 
the United States is the court of last 
resort? In other words, every time the 
courts find that the major industries are 
using practices which would create a 
monopoly and would eliminate compe- 
tition in the Nation, the companies in- 
volved appeal to the Congress of the 
United States. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
undertake to say that whenever the 
Federal Trade Commission Act or the 
Clayton Act or the Robinson-Patman 
Act are interpreted by the courts in a 
way to preserve competition, Congress 
then rushes in to protect the monopolists. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am very glad to 
yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I wish to call the 
Senator's attention to the platforms of 
the Democratic Party and the Republi- 
can Party on the question of monopoly. 
Those planks are very brief. 

I read now from the Democratic plat- 
form: 

We advocate the strengthening of exist- 
ing antitrust laws by closing the gaps 
which experience has shown have been used 
to promote the concentration of economic 
power. 

We pledge a positive program to promote 
competitive business and to foster the deyel- 
opment of independent trade and com- 
merce, 


I ask the Senator if he can imagine 
anything that would be more opposed 
to the policy of the Democratic platform 
therein stated than the passage of this 
basing-point legislation which wrecks the 
Clayton Act and certainly weakens the 
Sherman Act and fosters, instead of re- 
duces, monopolies. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The bill proposed is 
a plain violation of the principles of the 
Democratic platform. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes; I yield for a 
further question. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Quoting from the 
Republican Party’s platform: 

Small business, the bulwark of American 
enterprise, must be encouraged through ag- 
gressive antimonopoly action, elimination of 
unnecessary controls, protection against dis- 
crimination, correction of tax abuses, and 
limitation of competition by governmental 
organizations. 


Can the distinguished Senator think 
of anything that would damage small 
business more than this basing-point 
legislation, whereas the Republican 
Party’s platform says the Republicans 
wish to encourage and protect small 
business? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I say to the Senator 
from Tennessee ihat perhaps I view that 
statement in the platform with preju- 
diced eyes, but, frankly, I never took it 
seriously; I never thought they meant 
it. But if the Republicans, as repre- 
sented in this Chamber by the Senators 
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on the other side of the aisle, do mean 
that plank, and did mean it when it was 
adopted by the Republican Party, the 
way for them to prove that they meant 
it then, and mean it now, is to vote down 
this measure. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I call attention to 
the fact that also in the platform of the 
Democratic Party it is stated that— 

Small business * * * must be pro- 
tected against unfair discrimination and 
monopoly. 


But, Mr. President, this measure cer- 
tainly is not antimonopoly action. It is 
action to relieve monopolies from the 
force and effect of antimonopoly action; 
entirely in the teeth of both the Demo- 
cratic and the Republican platforms. 
Does the Senator agree as to that? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Tennessee is entirely correct. 

This measure is a promonopoly meas- 
ure. It will increase the prices which 
the fabricators of goods will have to pay 
for the raw materials coming from the 
South and the West. Therefore, it will 
discourage new concerns from engaging 
in mass-production industries, as long 
as the system prevails, because they will 
not be able to obtain the stock they need 
at the lower local prices which the ad- 
vantages of competition would otherwise 
permit them to do. This measure will 
restrict competition in industry, will jack 
up prices, and will restrict investment. 
It will have all those bad consequences 
and many others as well. 

However, Mr. President, I wish to re- 
serve until a later time a full analysis 
of the bad features of the bill. 

At this time I merely wish to point 
out that whatever the conference com- 
mittee does, it will have to come back, 
under the rules of the Senate, with a 
bad bill. I had hoped that we could 
fight this thing out today and on Mon- 
day and on the other days in the first 
part of next week, that we could reach 
a decision now and kill the bill because 
that is the only proper answer—death 
to this bill. But the very able Senator 
from Maryland has asked that it be re- 
committed to the conference committee. 
I am willing to postpone the fight, but 
Iam not going to give up the fight. And 
I am not indulging in mock heroics when 
I say that, either. It is a bad bill now. 
By changing 4D it may be a little less 
bad when it comes back, but it will still 
be a bad bill. 

I am only one Member of the United 
States Senate, but, so far as I am con- 
cerned, I am going to fight it when it 
comes back, because the conference com- 
mittee cannot make it a decent meas- 
ure. I think there will be other Sen- 
ators who will stand with me. While I 
am sorry that the Department of Justice 
has, in effect, given up its antitrust atti- 
tude in these matters, I am not going 
to let that deter me. I am going to hold 
to the Democratic platform, and I hope 
that, if the bill should pass the Senate 
and should pass the House, it will then 
be sent back to us from the White House 
with a ringing veto from our President. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. LONG. In line with the Senator’s 
statement, I wondered whether he recalls 
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that, some time ago, an assistant attor- 
ney general referred to the Department 
of Justice having for many years given 
only lip service to the antitrust laws. 
I wonder whether he will agree with 
me that while the Department of Jus- 
tice is talking about the suit filed against 
the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., 
at the same time it is permitting the 
one law which has done more to en- 
able small concerns to compete than 
any other one thing, to be emasculated 
so that the small concerns will have no 
real protection under the law. I won- 
der whether the Senator agrees with me 
that certainly we know that if the De- 
partment of Justice stands idly by and 
watches existing legislation being re- 
pealed, it will have done irreparably 
greater harm to small business than 
could be offset by a hundred A. & P. suits? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. This decision by the 
Department of Justice gives away the 
entire case against monopoly. ‘ 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, when 
the bill came before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, it was very carefully considered. 
As I now remember, we spent several 
months on it. When the subcommittee 
made its report, the bill was discussed 
further by the main committee. After 
all the discussion had been had, I felt 
that I could not support the bill. I there- 
fore prepared minority views. I desire 
to read a portion of the minority views, 
because I think it emphasizes what is 
basically wrong with the pending bill. 
From the minority views, I read as 
follows: 

The proposed amendment to the anti- 
trust laws, as contained in S. 1008, should 
not be passed for the following reasons: 

1. S. 1008 introduces new terms and 
phrases into the antitrust laws, without pro- 
viding any definitions or standards for their 
interpretation, and thus confuses the law 
instead of clarifying it. The antitrust stat- 
utes of this country represent an established 
bedy of law which the Congress framed with 
infinite pains in choosing exact words to 
convey congressional intent. Through many 
years of judicial interpretation, these words 
have come to have definite meanings which 
are understood by both business and the 
legal profession. It is like throwing sand 
into a gear box to force new words and 
phrases into this carefully developed body of 
law without giving a clue to their intended 
meaning. Specifically, the proposed bill con- 
tains four new undefined phrases: 

(a) “Engaging in competition.” 

(b) “Absorb freight.” 

(c) “In any and all markets.” 

(d) “Delivered prices.” 


As the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana said a little while ago, it took 
14 years in court, in a single case, to get 
a phrase defined. As the distinguished 
Presiding Officer [Mr. O’Manoney] 
knows, these phrases have come to mean 
certain things both to business interests 
and to lawyers. Yet we find here four 
undefined phrases. “Engaging in com- 
petition” has never been defined by the 
courts. “Absorb freight’—what does it 
mean? It has never been defined by the 
courts. “In any and all markets”—what 
does that mean? Delivered prices.” 

None of these phrases has even been tested 
in the courts. It is uncertain whether “en- 
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gaging in competition” will be held to include 
(a) only the behavior characteristic of busi- 
nessmen in a competitive industry, (b) also 
the tactics of enterprises that seek more busi- 
ness by discriminations that destroy their 
small competitors, or (e) also the limited 
rivalry for orders that exists under price 
formulas which produce identical delivered 
prices. That the latter constitutes “engag- 
ing in competition” has been the funda- 
mental and persistent defense of many of the 
respondents in the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion’s price-fixing cases. 

It is uncertain whether “absorbing freight” 
will be interpreted as reducing a delivered 
price by an amount not greater than the 
freight cost actually incurred upon the par- 
ticular shipment, cr by an amount not 
greater than the applicable rail freight charge 
even when goods are shipped more cheaply 
by water or truck, or by an amount not 
greater than the freight cost from the seller's 
plant nearest the point of delivery even if 
shipment is made from a more remote point, 
or by an amount not greater than the freight 
cost from the seller’s most remote plant even 
if shipment is made from a nearer plant. 


Mr. President, those of us who live in 
the Northwest are sick and tired of the 
old formula ‘Pittsburgh plus,” with 
which every Senator is thoroughly famil- 
jar. I regret to say no other member of 
the Judiciary Committee would join me 
in the minority views, though I am en- 
tirely satisfied the minority views were 
absolutely right. I further said: 

It is uncertain whether the term mar- 
ket” will be interpreted as a local area sub- 
ject to a single freight rate, so that within 
any one such area a single seller would ob- 
tain no immunity for variations in his deliv- 
ered prices or whether smaller areas might 
be regarded as markets so that, by different 
degrees of freight absorption, a seller might 
establish more than one delivered price even 


within an area covered by a single freight 
rate. 

It is uncertain whether delivered prices 
will be interpreted to mean only prices in 
transactions in which, under the general law 
of sales, ownership passes to the buyer at 
the delivery point, or whether tiey will be 
interpreted to include prices like those of the 
cement industry, in which the seller quoted 
a price at the buyer’s place of business but 
passed legal title to the buyer at the seller's 
mill. 

In view of these uncertainties the meaning 
of the bill depends almost wholly upon judi- 
cial interpretation of the broad nd inher- 
ently ambiguous term good faith.” 


I may say, Mr. President, I do not quite 
agree that the Supreme Court is the 
court of last resort. I say the Congress 
ought to define terms so clearly that 
there would be no ambiguity at all. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER, I yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. I should like to say to the 
Senator that I for one read his minority 
views, and I feel they were probably the 
first warning we had of what was to be 
included in the bill (S. 1008) when it was 
reported and that its effect would be 
greatly to weaken the antitrust laws. I 
feel that the Senator from North Dakota 
is to be highly complimented upon the 
fact that, although, as I recall, the Sen- 
ator was not a member of the subcom- 
mittee, yet, as a member of the Judiciary 
Committee he pointed out what would 
be the effect of the bill when it was re- 
ported by the committee. 
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Mr. LANGER. I am very grateful to 
the Senator from Louisiana. I thank 
him. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I wish to associate 
myself with the Senator from Louisiana 
in the comments which he has made 
about the Senator from North Dakota. 
His dissent was the fire bell clanging 
in the night to summon the lovers of 
competition to arms. 

Mr. LANGER. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. 

Quoting further from my minority 
views: 

The ambiguity of these phrases is rein- 
forced by lack of clarity in the use of them. 
It is uncertain whether the phrase “for the 
Purpose of engaging in competition in good 
faith in any and all markets” is intended to 
be applicable only to freight absorption or 
also to quotation and sale at delivered prices. 

It is submitted that a proposed bill which 
inserts into an established body of law new 
words and phrases which are undefined and 
may be subject to widely varying interpre- 
tations not only represents poor draftsman- 
ship but, of more importance, will neces- 
sarily muddle the law instead of clarifying it, 
and should not become the law of the land. 

(2) S.1008 will, in practical reality, per- 
mit monopolistic practices to develop which 
the supporters of the legislation undoubtedly 
do not intend should be permitted. Con- 
gress must consider not only a bill's theo- 
retical effects but also its practical results. 

In practice, business enterprises will be 
free to disregard the limitations which the 
supporters of the bill intend to retain, This 
is so because the bill’s ambiguous language 
will need to be interpreted by the Supreme 
Court and proceedings for this purpose can- 
not be decided until several years after the 
moratorium expires. Aware of this obvious 
fact, business enterprises will be able to 
interpret the bill as they choose and thus 
to justify a variety of monopolistic practices 
that are now illegal. When the Supreme 
Court decides against them the moratorium 
will have expired, and the Court's affirmation 
of a cease-and-desist order will provide no 
punishment nor relief, 

It is submitted that a bill which throws 
the gate open to monopolistic practices not 
contemplated by its supporters should not 
become the law of the land. 

(3) S. 1008 sets the clock back many years 
in the enforcement of the antitrust laws 
against discrimination by replacing the test 
of effect with the test of purpose or intent. 
The antitrust laws can be effectively enforced 
when they forbid activities which have mo- 
nopolistic effects, Effects can be observed 
and proved, 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the remainder of the minority 
views may be printed at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the re- 
mainder of the minority views was or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

But when the legality or illegality of a 
practice depends, not on its effect, but on its 
purpose, the law cannot be effectively en- 
forced unless the enforcement agencies be- 
come mind readers. To avoid the obstacles 
which such a legal standard created was one 
of the principal reasons for the enactmient 
of the Robinson-Patman Act. It would be 
tragic if this test of intent, which for many 
years constituted the principal means by 
which monopolistic firms were able to evade 
the purpose of the antitrust laws and which 
Was specifically taken out of those laws by 
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congressional enactment, should now be 
placed back into the law as the test of vio- 
lation, 

To be specific, price discriminations which 
injure competition are now forbidden by the 
Clayton Act unless the price differences can 
be justified by differences in cost. But un- 
der S. 1008 a price discrimination through 
absorbing freight would be lawful no mat- 
ter how seriously it might injure competi- 


tion, provided its purpose was to engage in. 


competition in good faith. Thus no viola- 
tion of law could be proved unless the Gov- 
ernment could prove that the hearts of the 
discriminators are not pure. Even the or- 
ders of the Federal Trade Commission ter- 
minating violations of law by the conduit 
producers and by the United States Steel 
Corp. would be suspended insofar as they 
limit the right of these concerns to absorb 
freight, unless the Government could show 
that those who disregarded these orders acted 
with a bad purpose. 

It is submitted that a bill which reintro- 
duces the mystical and psychic concept of 
intent as the test of violation would put 
antitrust enforcement back into the Dark 
Ages and therefore should not become the 
law of the land. 

4. S. 1008 will legalize, through the use 
which can be made of freight absorption, 
certain monopolistic acts and practices 
which have been specifically held to be il- 
legal by the courts. 

(a) The basing-point system: Since each 
firm in an industry will be able to absorb 
freight from its own mill, all mills will be 
able to quote identical delivered prices at any 
delivery point by suitably varying the 
amounts of their respective freight absorp- 
tions. This can be done automatically if 
every mill establishes a mill price and re- 
gards the mill prices of all other mills as 
base prices governing the delivered prices in 
territory contiguous to those mills. The 
amount of any mill's freight absorption to 
any destination will then become whatever 
is required to equal the sum of the mill price 
at the governing mill plus the freight from 
that governing mill to the destination. The 
result will be a complete basing-point sys- 
tem, with every mill a base and all delivered 
prices identical, by formula, at every de- 
livery point, The participating mills can 
then defy the antitrust agencies to prove 
that this result is due to conspiracy, since 
the means by which it is achieved have been 
specifically sanctioned by law. 

(b) Phantom freight: Neither the bill nor 
the present law imposes any limit upon the 
height of a seller’s factory price, nor is it 
practicable or desirable to impose any such 
limit. Under the basing-point system 
phantom freight was charged when a mill 
distant from a base included freight from 
the basing point in the delivered price to a 
nearby customer. Under the bill the name 
of the practice must be changed, but the 
practice will continue. Now the mill may 
quote a factory price as high as the former 
delivered price at the factory door; and when 
it sells to a nearby customer at the same 
delivered price as before, it will say it is ab- 
sorbing freight instead of charging phantom 
freight. Phantom freight meant price dis- 
crimination between customers and a handi- 
cap to industrial development in the areas 
where prices were high. Consequently the 
practice has been almost universally con- 
demned, both in Congress and elsewhere. 
Changing the name of the practice will not 
change its results. Phantom freight by any 
other name would smell the same. 

It is submitted that a proposed bill that 
legalizes monopolistic acts and practices, 
particularly such practices as the basing- 
point system and phantom freight, which 
have specifically been held to be illegal by 
the courts, should not become the law of 
the land. 

5. S. 1008 constitutes an unwarranted en- 
croachment on the normal functions of the 
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judiciary. Notwithstanding the memoran- 
dum on the constitutionality of the bill 
which forms appendix A to the committee's 
report, the bill does impose an arbitrary rule 
of determination upon the courts, It tells 
the courts how the statutes in question are 
to be construed and also tells them that they 
would not be construed as the courts have 
construed them in the recent past. As the 
Supreme Court said in United States v. Klein, 
quoted in the committee’s report. “the 
Court is forbidden to give the effect to evi- 
dence which in its own judgment such evi- 
dence should have and is directed to give it 
an effect precisely contrary.” 

For 35 years the construction and applica- 
tion of the statutes forbidding unfair meth- 
ods of competition and price discrimination 
which promote monopoly or injure competi- 
tion have been undergoing a gradual process 
of judicial inclusion and exclusion. That 
process has been continuing since amend- 
ment of the Clayton Act by the Robinson- 
Patman Act in 1936 and since amendment of 
the Federal Trade Commission Act by the 
Wheeler-Lea amendment of 1938. 

The theory of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act from its beginning in 1914 has been 
to prevent restraints of trade in their incipi- 
ency. 

The Supreme Court expounded the theory 
of incipient restraint in the Cement Institute 
case decided a year ago. It said that “a 
major purpose” of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act “as we have frequently said, was 
to enable the Commission to restrain prac- 
tices as ‘unfair’ which, although not yet havy- 
ing grown into Sherman Act dimensions 
would most likely do so if left unrestrained. 
The Commission and the courts were to de- 
termine what conduct, even though it might 
then be short of a Sherman Act violation, 
was an ‘unfair method of competition.’ This 
general language was deliberately left to the 
‘Commission and the courts’ for definition 
because it was thought that ‘There is no 
limit to human inventiveness in this field’; 
that consequently, a definition that fitted 
practices known to lead toward an unlawful 
restraint of trade today #ould not fit tomor- 
row’s new inventions in the field; and that 
for Congress to try to keep its precise defini- 
tions abreast of this course of conduct would 
be an endless task.“ (See Federal Trade 
Commission v. R. F. Keppel & Bro. (291 U. 8. 
304, 310-312), and congressional committee 
Ps ad there quoted (333 U. S. 683, 708- 

It is submitted that a bill which represents 
an invasion into the proper sphere of the 
judiciary and thus tends to weaken the tra- 
ditional separation of the powers provided 
for by the Constitution should not become 
the law of the land. 

To summarize, S. 1008 should not be passed 
because (1) it represents poor and slipshod 
draftsmanship, introducing new and unde- 
fined phrases into the antitrust laws; (2) it 
will have the practical effect of immunizing 
humerous monopolistic acts and practices 
which the supporters of the bill undoubtedly 
do not believe should be permitted; (3) it 
will make the antitrust laws against discrim- 
ination almost impossible of effective en- 
forcement by substituting intent and pur- 
pose for effect of the test of violations; (4) 
it will legalize, through the use that can be 
made of freight absorption, certain monop- 
olistic acts and practices, namely, the basing- 
point system and phantom freight, which 
have been specifically held to be illegal by 
the courts; and (5) it represents an unwar- 
ranted intrusion by the legislative branch of 
Government into the proper sphere of the 
Judiciary. 

The fundamental effect of S. 1008 is to 
make it impossible for the antitrust laws to 
keep abreast of the changing forms and dis- 
guises of monopoly. As the Yale Law Review 
stated in its issue of February 1949: 

The cases culminating in the new Cement 
decision have caught up with delivered-price 
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systems and recognized them for what they 
are. The courts have thus informed busi- 
ness once more that the antitrust laws ere 
concerned with illegal results, and not with 
the techniques employed to achieve them, 
The cases may make businessmen uncom- 
fortable, but the peace of mind of monopoly 
is not yet a recognized reward for economic 
endeavors.” 

Finally, it must be remembered at all 
times that the world today is undergoing a 
battle of ideas between Communist collec- 
tivism on the one hand and individual free 
enterprise on the other. It is a known fact 
that the Communist propagandists regard 
the existence of monopolies in this country 
as the Achilles heel in our defense of free 
enterprise. Any action which we take which 
surrenders the power of the people to the 
power of monopoly will immediately be 
seized upon by the Communist propagan- 
dists and spread throughout the world as 
proof of the fact that America is not a land 
of individual free enterprise but is actually 
under the control of monopolistic big busi- 
ness. We can ill afford at this critical stage 
in world affairs to provide our Communist 
foes with concrete proof of the correctness of 
their propaganda. 

For these reasons it is recommended that 
S. 1008 not be passed. 

If, however, the Congress feels that some 
form of legislation on this issue must be 
passed, it should undertake to confirm the 
legality of innocent practices without pro- 
viding immunity for monopolistic practices 
by adding an amendment at the end of sec- 
tion 1 of the bill. Such an amendment 
should read as follows: 

“Provided, That this shall not legalize any 
violations of said acts which may appear in 

such delivered prices or freight absorptions. 

“Provided, however, That nothing herein 
shall legalize any act or practice now un- 
lawful because of bad faith, discrimination, 
coercion, oppression, or a tendency to injure, 
suppress, or eliminate competition. 

“Provided, That this shall not legalize 
monopolistic practices or discriminations 
which injure competition and are not shown 
to be in good faith.” 

WILLIAM LANGER, 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, some- 
one may ask, What is the solution? Cer- 
tainly the conference report is not the 
solution. In my opinion, it is worse than 
was the original bill itself. 

I want to associate myself with the 
distinguished Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Keravuver], the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. DovucGras], and 
the distinguished Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Lona] in saying that when the 
bill comes back I shall most certainly 
join them in their fight to defeat it. 

In conclusion, let me say that I en- 
deavored to give a solution in the last 
paragraph of my minority views. I said 
that if the bill were amended, the amend- 
ment should read as follows: 

Provided, That this shall not legalize any 
violations of said acts which may appear in 
such delivered prices or freight absorptions: 
Provided, however, That nothing herein shall 
legalize any act or practice now unlawful 
because of bad faith, discrimination, coer- 
cion, oppression, or a tendency to injure, 
suppress, or eliminate competition: Provided, 
That this shall not legalize monopolistic 
practices or discriminations which injure 


competition and are not shown to be In good 
faith, 


Mr. President, from one end of my 
State to the other protests have been re- 
ceived from small businesses located in 
Fargo, Jamestown, Bismarck, Minot, 
Grand Forks, and many other places. 
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Small-business men have been practi- 
cally unanimous, because not one tele- 
gram in favor of the enactment of this 
measure has come to my attention. 

I thank the distinguished Senator from 
Tennessee, the distinguished Senator 
from Louisiana, and the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois for the fine fight 
they have made in behalf of small busi- 
ness, and, I believe, for all the common 
people of this country. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
have in mind, for the reason which I 
shall hereafter state, moving that the 
conferees be instructed not to report 
back to the Senate until after June 30. 
We know that after the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the Cement case, and 
also after the question was last dis- 
cussed on the floor of the Senate, there 
was a great cry about the calamity which 
would befall the Nation, but we have 
not yet seen that calamity occur. There 
have been no ghost-towns created, no 
closing of plants, no moving of fabri- 
cators to production centers such as De- 
— Pittsburgh, and Cleveland. In- 
stead, the record indicates that new pro- 
duction plants have been opened up by 
the cement industry and there is evi- 
dence indicating the development of new 
steel and fabricating plants. There is 
also new evidence that industry can and 
does absorb freight, and no one consid- 
ers the right to absorb freight or to sell 
at delivered prices illegal per se: It is 
only illegal when there is a conspiracy 
to fix prices and defeat the antitrust 
laws. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. I wonder if the Senator 
agrees with me that it should not be 
necessary actually to prove a conspiracy 
where, by joint collateral action, several 
competitors are charging identical prices, 
even though it may be impossible to prove 
that there is actually a conspiracy afoot. 
Where the effect is the same as it would 
be by reason of conspiracy, and injury 
to competition is present although it 
is impossible to prove that conspiracy 
is actually present. I have in mind the 
type of situation in which there is a con- 
spiracy, but it is impossible to prove 
the conspiracy although we can prove 
that by joint action the competitors have 
eliminated price competition. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Where there is an 
arrangement whereby all have the same 
price, by use of the basing-point sys- 
tem, it is usually difficult to prove that 
there is an illegal conspiracy. We know 
these things are sometimes not worked 
out on paper and it is very hard to prove 
a conspiracy by overt acts, such as let- 
ters, memoranda, and so forth. So I 
agree with the distinguished Senator 
fully. 

Mr. President, since there has been no 
calamity to business since the decision 
in the Cement case, and since this 
bill was originally introduced, there is 
no need for hurry. Congress should 
have the opportunity to determine ex- 
actly what. Senate bill 1008 does and 
what its effect could be, not only on 
the economy as represented by the great 
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corporations but on small retailers, man- 
ufacturers, distributors, and processors. 

Both the Senate and the House were 
told by the sponsors of the bill that there 
was no intention to scuttle the Robinson- 
Patman Act, and yet when the Standard 
Oil Co. of Indiana case was argued in 
the Supreme Court, counsel for the 
Standard Oil Co., in answer to a ques- 
tion by Justice Black, said that in his 


opinion section 3 of the pending con- 


ference report would render a decision 
of the Supreme Court unnecessary. The 
case would be made moot as a result of 
congressional action. 

Mr. President, I have here the Daily 
Report for Executives, which is a highly 
reliable report to the executives of the 
Nation, from Washington, which con- 
tains a colloquy between Justice Black 
and Mr. Herbert Ellis when the case was 
being argued before the Supreme Court. 
Who is Mr. Herbert Ellis? He is counsel 
for the Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana. 

Justice Black was interested in the 
effect of the O’Mahoney bill. He wanted 
to know what effect it would have on the 
present proceeding before the Supreme 
Couri. Mr. Ellis said that if the House 
version is accepted, the doctrine of the 
circuit court would be reversed. Here, 
according to the report, is what the coun- 
sel for Standard Oil said would be done 
by this bill: 

Justice Black. What does it do with the 
defense? 


Mr. Erus, It says it will be a complete 
defense, 


So, Mr. President, we are asked today 
to send back to conference this bill with 
the expectation that something will be 
brought back for approval by the Senate. 
The bill would reverse the action of the 
Seventh Circuit Court of Appeals and 
take away the protection which small 
business and the people of the Nation 
have had from section 2 of the Robinson- 
Patman Act. It would declare, as a mat- 
ter of policy, that if anyone is meeting 
competition, regardless of what kind of 
discrimination may be engaged in, what 
effect it might have upon business, 
whether it is a justified discrimination 
or not, the mere showing of meeting 
competition in good faith would be a 
complete defense. The passage of this 
bill would be the worst catastrophe that 
ever happened to the small businesses 
of this Nation. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I wonder if the Senator 
would be willing to withhold his motion 
to postpone consideration in order that 
we might expedite the matter and save 
the time of the Senate. Some of us feel 
that the conference may be able to ar- 
rive at some agreement whereby the 
amendment offered by the Senator or 
the amendment offered by Representa- 
tive CARROLL, of Colorado, might be pre- 
served. I am certainly hopeful of that. 
I wonder if the Senator would be willing 
to withhold his motion and wait to see 
what the effect of the conference report 
actually will be. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I have not been in 
on any agreements about what is going 
to happen in conference. If some agree- 
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ment has been made by Members of the 
Senate who see things as I do with other 
Members of the Senate who are sponsor- 
ing the bill we are discussing, of course, 
I desire to go along, but I do wish to point 
out that nowhere along the line have the 
sponsors of the legislation, either in the 
Senate or in the House of Representa- 
tives, even been willing to agree to any 
amendments which would protect the 
Robinson-Patman Act. They have made 
the bill worse every time they had a 
chance of doing so. The conference re- 
port we have before us today is worse 
than the original bill which was pre- 
sented by the distinguished Senator from 
Wyoming (Mr. O’MaHoneEy]; it is worse 
than the bill that was passed by the Sen- 
ate, it is worse than the bill that came out 
of the Committee on the Judiciary of the 
House. Instead of securing some relief 
from the conference committee, we seem 
to be getting a worse and worse bill, more 
destructive, more damaging to small 
business all along, 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I am sure 
the Senator was not present on the floor 
at the time, but I did discuss with the 
chairman of the subcommittee, the Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. O’Conor], and 
also with the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
McCarran] the possibility that the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee would be a member 
of the conference, and I hope that may 
be possible in order that we might have 
a better chance of working out some 
amendments which would give effective 
protection to the small-business interests, 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank the Senator, 
and perhaps later during the discussion 
I shall have an opportunity of speaking 
with the Senator from Louisiana and 
others relative to the matter. 

This whole consideration should be 
deferred until at least June 30, and the 
conference committee should not report 
until that time, since there is a case in- 
volving the question we are discussing in 
the Supreme Court, the Standard Oil Co. 
case, from the Seventh Circuit, which 
was argued just about 10 days ago. It 
will probably be April or May before the 
Supreme Court hands down a decision 
in the case. It seems to me that we 
should wait until that decision is handed 
down, and then we will be better able to 
draft legislation. 

Mr. President, this case was argued in 
the Supreme Court on the 9th and 10th 
of January. One of the questions which 
the Senate must decide at this time is 
whether it wants to legislate a Supreme 
Court decision out of existence without 
giving the Court an opportunity to rule 
on the question at issue. 

Mr. Herbert Ellis, the counsel for the 
Standard Oil Co., says that if this bill is 
enacted in the form in which it is here 
today, we will be deciding the Supreme 
Court case in favor of the Standard Oil 
Co., that is, that the oil company can 
make any price discriminations it cares 
to make when it comes up with the evi- 
dence that it is meeting competition of 
just one as seller, and then the small 
man who has been discriminated against 
has no redress whatsoever. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. KEFAUVER., I yield. 

XCVI——44 
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Mr. LONG. Did I understand the Sen- 
ator correctly to say that was the actual 
statement of the attorney for the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. before the United States 
Supreme Court, that the passage of this 
bill as reported by the conference would 
decide that case in favor of the Standard 
Oil Co.? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That was his state- 
ment not only once, but according to 
the report of the colloquy, which I am 
certain is correct, it was his statement 
twice. He said that if this bill shall 
be passed by Congress, the Standard Oil 
Co. will have won the Standard Oil case, 
it will have become a moot question. In 
other words, the large companies could 
then discriminate against any little fel- 
lows they desired to discriminate against, 
as they were trying to do in the Detroit 
case, and make the defense that they 
were meeting competition, which would 
be a complete defense. It completely 
nullifies section 2 of the Clayton Act, as 
amended by the Robinson-Patman Act, 
which I certainly do not think we want 
to repeal. I have the exact colloquy, the 
questions and answers, and Mr. Ellis’ 
statement. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, does the 
Senator recall how long the discrimina- 
tion against which these independent 
gasoline operators are complaining has 
been in effect, and about what time that 
litigation started? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I have here some- 
where the opinion of the Seventh Circuit 
Court of Appeals, which was written by 
the present Supreme Court Justice Min- 
ton. The discrimination began at least 
by January 1, 1938, and has been pend- 
ing all this time. 

Mr. LONG. Then, that would be a 
good indication that these independent 
merchants are trying to protect them- 
selves and trying to have the antitrust 
laws enforced. For 12 years they have 
been trying to get the law enforced, and 
just about the time they get their case 
into the Supreme Court, Congress would 
change the law in favor of the Standard 
Oil Co. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That would be the 
effect of it. This opinion by Circuit 
Judge Minton, now Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Minton, which was concurred in by 
the other members of the seventh cir- 
cuit court of appeals, is an excellent 
opinion. I do not believe any Member 
of the Senate could read the opinion of 
the court in that case without agreeing 
that these small independent oil dealers 
were entitled to the protection they 
sought, and which they secured under 
the Robinson-Patman Act. Now, when 
they are about to win their case in the 
Supreme Court, for the Senate of the 
United States to make their case moot 
and take away their protection under the 
decision of the seventh circuit court, is 
an unreasonable action, in my opinion, 

Mr, LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. I agree completely with 
the Senator in his feeling in this matter, 
although I certainly hope the Senator 
will withhold his motion at this time in 
order that this measure may go to con- 
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ference, and so that we may see what 
the conference will report. When the 
conference report comes in, possibly we 
will be informed as to when this decision 
may be handed down by the Supreme 
Court. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. What killed the 
protection, and makes the Standard Oil 
case moot, is not section 4, which I think 
is what the conference wants to change, 
but it is section 3 of the bill, which makes 
the meeting of competition a full defense: 

Of course, if the sponsors of the bill 
would be willing to say they were going 
to rework the bill so as not to legislate 
against a possible decision in the Stand- 
ard Oil case, I might have a different 
opinion about it. But I have not heard 
any such statement from any of the 
sponsors of the bill, It seems to me that 
what the bill is intended to do is what the 
distinguished Senator from Louisiana 
has said. Standard Oil has lost a law- 
suit, and just before the case is to he 
decided by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, is legislation to be enacted 
by Congress against the interests of the 
small-business men and in the interest 
of the Standard Oil Co.? That would be 
the effect. These little merchants have 
been fighting for this protection 11 long 
years, and finally got into court, and are 
about to get a favorable decision. Then 
a law is passed which takes away the 
benefit of that decision. 

Let me say, Mr. President, that we 
have before us now a new bill, in effect, 
written by the conference committee, 
with which even they are not satisfied, 
which they want to write again. They 
made it so bad that even the conference 
committee does not want their last prod- 
uct. We have no chance of hearing, no 
opportunity of considering, what the 
Supreme Court is going to do. 

We were told that the bill dealt with 
freight absorption and delivered prices, 
and not with the Robinson-Patman Act, 
That was when the bill was originally 
before the Senate. Yet we are now told 
that the bill would, if enacted into law, 
render the whole question raised by the 
Standard Oil Co. case a dead issue. I 
think we should wait to see what the Su- 
preme Court does before we act on the 
conference report. 

Mr. President, I therefore think we 
could legislate and consider this matter 
more intelligently, that we could arrive 
at a better conclusion, if either the con- 
siderations here today were postponed, 
or if a conference committee were ap- 
pointed to study the matter and wait 
until the Supreme Court decision is 
handed down in the case, which has re- 
cently been argued. 

So as matters now stand it is my inten- 
tion to offer a motion to have the con- 
ferees—unless they are willing to agree 
to delay their report—report at some 
time which will be after the decision of 
the Supreme Court. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
wish to speak for only a minute or two. 
I have spent days and days studying this 
subject. I deny that the passage of the 
legislation before us will injure small 
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business. In fact, in my opinion, it will 
help small business. If I thought it 
would not I would be opposed to it. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CAPEHART. I deny, Mr. Presi- 
dent—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Indiana yield to the 
Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. May I ask the Sen- 
ator if he does not think that emascula- 
tion of the Robinson-Patman Act would 
injure small business? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
deny that the bill would emasculate the 
Robinson-Patman Act. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Does the Senator 
from Indiana deny that the counsel 
for the Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana, 
Mr. Herbert Ellis, in a colloquy with 
Mr. Justice Black in the argument of the 
Standard Oil case, said that if this bill 
were passed it would make that case 
moot; that it would be, in effect, a deci- 
sion in favor of the Standard Oil Co. 
and a reversal of the decision of the 
circuit court of appeals? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I have not seen 
that statement. I heard the Senator 
say that they were about to lose their 
case in the Supreme Court, meaning that 
the Supreme Court was going to rule 
against them. Anyone—— 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Let me make the 
matter clear. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I refuse to yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Indiana refuses to yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
further want to say that if the bill is 
so injurious to business as those op- 
posed to it say it is, and if the bill, if 
passed, would injure small business as 
those who are opposed to it say it will, 
I promise them that I will join with 
them at any later date to repeal the leg- 
islation, because I am just as much 
opposed to weakening the antitrust laws, 
I am just as much opposed to weakening 
the Robinson-Patman Act as they are. 
Iam just as much interested in protect- 
ing small business as they are. 

I have studied the problem very care- 
fully, and I am just as sincere in saying 
that, in my opinion, the pending legis- 
lation will not injure small business as 
others are in saying that it will. I want 
to say publicly—and I am now saying 
publicly—that if it is proved that I am 
wrong—and I do not believe I am—tI 
shall join with them in proposing a 
measure to repeal this particular legis- 
lation. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I wonder if the Senator 
would agree with me to this extent, that 
it really would not make much difference 
whether a seller were in good faith or not, 
especially if he was a large manufac- 
turer, if he was making large discrimina- 
tions in favor of large purchasers as 
against his small purchasers? I wonder 
if the Senator would agree with me that 
in situations similar to that existing in 
Detroit, in the Standard Oil Co. of Indi- 
ana case, in which small purchasers were 
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discriminated against, even though the 
person doing the discriminating may be 
acting in good faith, it would not be pos- 
sible for the many small-business people 
to survive in business for a long period 
of time. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I am 
not familiar with the case, but I want to 
say again, as I did earlier in the day, 
that if the things the able Senator fears 
cannot be handled at the moment under 
our antitrust laws, if they cannot be 
handled under the pending legislation, 
then there is only one way they can be 
handled, and that is for Congress to pass 
a law which would force everyone to sell 
f. o. b. It seems to me that if the op- 
ponents of the pending legislation were 
in earnest about the matter they would 
introduce legislation which would force 
everyone to sell f. o. b. That is the only 
way we can ever be certain that from 
time to time there will not be con- 
spiracies arising in this Nation. I believe 
we have sufficient laws to deal with con- 
spiracies at the moment. I believe the 
bill we are now considering likewise deals 
with monopolistic conspiracies as effec- 
tively as does existing law. The reason 
I favor the pending legislation is that it 
clarifies certain situations. 


THE COAL SITUATION 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, the 
special order of business which has been 
under discussion is of importance, but 
there is a matter of deeper concern to 
the people of our country, and which 
should really be a special order of busi- 
ness in the public interest. To that mat- 
ter I wish to call the attention of the 
Senate at this time. I have received two 
telegrams this afternoon from my home 
State. I shall read them into the Rec- 
orD so the people of Ohio may know 
that the danger which threatens them 
is appreciated. The first telegram I 
shall read comes to me from T. W. Smith, 
Jr., general manager, Sun Rubber Co., 
Barberton, Ohio. It is as follows: 

Announcement by Duquesne Power & 
Light Co., Pittsburgh, that supplies to 
industrial consumers will be halted January 
20 threatens us with shut-down due to lack 
of basic materials originating in Pittsburgh 
area. We urge immediate action making 
available adequate supplies of coal to permit 
continued industrial operations. 


Mr. President, yesterday the press car- 
ried the story that the President of the 
United States had again said—and he 
has said it repeatedly in recent weeks 
and days—that there is no national 
emergency or crisis in the coal indus- 
try. A suit has been filed by Mr. Den- 
ham, and there is to be a hearing on 
the petition filed by him, as I under- 
stand, on the 26th of the month. 

A resolution has been offered in the 
Senate declaring it to be the opinion of 
the Congress that the Taft-Hartley law 
should be used by the President of the 
United States and the strike or semi- 
strike, or whatever it may be called, 
ended through that authority. It does 
not seem that otherwise there is any 
adequate relief for the public, for man- 
ufacturers throughout the country who 
are dependent upon an adequate and 
continuing supply of coal, or for the labor 
employed in those plants. 
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Another telegram I have received 
comes from Mr. C. B. Smythe, president 
of the Thew Shovel Co., at Lorain, Ohio. 
His telegram reads as follows: 


Lorain, OHIO, January 19, 1950. 
The Honorable J. W. BRICKER, 
The United States Senate; 

Believe you should be informed that we 
are continuing plant operations at tremen- 
dous risk; our coal supply is less than 3 weeks 
whereas we should shut down with less than 
a 30-day supply. Any worsening of the 
situation will idle over 1,000 people. 

C. B. SMYTHE, 
President, Thew Shovel Co. 


That telegram describes the situation 
at the small county city of Lorain, Ohio. 

I have another telegram, coming from 
the city of Cleveland, Ohio, from the 
Ferry Enamel Corp. The telegram 
reads as follows: 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, January 18, 1950, 
Hon. J. W. Bricker, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Operation of our plant, producing enamel, 
depends on the availability of zinc oxide, 
Due to lack of coal Duquesne Light & Power 
Co. of Pennsylvania are unable to furnish 
electric power to our zinc supplier, St. Joseph 
Lead Co. of Monaca, Pa. Lack of this electric 
power prohibits St. Joseph Lead Co. from 
furnishing zine oxide. This will result in 
shut-down of our plant operations as well as 
shut-down of all our customers’ plants who 
produce stoves, refrigerators, housing, wash- 
ing machines, etc. May we ask for your 
intervention in this situation caused by lack 
of coal? 
Ferry ENAMEL Corp, 


I have another telegram, from Cleve- 
land, Ohio, from the Copperweld Steel 
Co., reading as follows: 

WARREN, Onto, January 17, 1950. 
Senator Jon W. Bricker, 
Senate Office Building: 

Request action as provided in Taft-Hartley 
Act to relieve serious coal shortage occa- 
sioned by labor dispute in coal-mining in- 
dustry. Industries at Pittsburgh must shut 
down Friday to conserve rapidly dwindling 
coal stocks for essential uses. Domestic con- 
sumers supply is also at low ebb and situa- 
tion is extremely serious. 

COPPERWELD STEEL Co., 
C. W. HOLMQUIST. 


Another telegram comes from the city 
of Wadsworth, Ohio, from the Ohio 
Match Co. It reads as follows: 

WADSWORTH, ONIO, January 17, 1950. 
JOHN W. BRICKER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We will be short of raw materials due to 
shut-off of power by the Duquesne Power 
& Light Co. to the St. Joseph Lead Co. due to 
coal shortage which will be effective Janu- 
ary 20. Isn't there some way to give us re- 
lief from the coal shortage? 


Another telegram comes from Bedford, 
Ohio, also in the eastern part of the 
State. It reads as follows: 


BEDFORD, OHIO, January 17, 1950. 
Senator JOHN Bricker, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Duquesne Power & Light Co. will cease 
operations January 20 due to coal shortage. 
This will affect the manufacture of zinc oxide 
at Josephtown, Pa., vital to our industry, 

Tue STALWART RUEBÈR CO., 
R. H. TYRRELL, 
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Another telegram comes from Dover, 
Ohio, from the Reeves Steel & Manufac- 
turing Co.: 

Dover, ONIO, January 17, 1950. 
Hon. JoHN W. Bricker, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

St. Joseph Lead Co., on whom we depend 
for 25 tons of slab zinc per week to keep our 
galvanizing department in operation, has 
just wired us that Duquesne Power Co., which 
provides power for their electro thermic 
smelter, will cut off power this Friday on 
account of coal shortage, forcing them to 
close their Josephtown zinc plant and sus- 
pend shipments to us, Anything you can do 
to relieve the situation and keep our gal- 
vanizing department in operation will be 
much appreciated. 

REEVES STEEL & MANUFACTURING Co. 
A. J. KRANTZ, 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I wish to ask the 
Senator from Ohio whether he has re- 
ceived reports such as the one I hold in 
my hand, which I should like to read to 
him, from other sections of the country, 
as well. 

I may say that this morning I have 
received both a letter and a telegram 
from the Governor of Maine expressing 
very serious concern; and there has just 
been handed me a telegram from the 
Commissioner of Agriculture of Maine, 
Mr. A. K, Gardner, saying that the coal 
situation affects not only the people but 
something more. I read the telegram: 

Currently 2,000,000 chicks for broilers are 
being brooded in the central Maine area, 
mostly in Waldo County. Require 250 tons 
nut-size anthracite coal per week. Now re- 
ceiving about 50 tons per week from regular 
suppliers, Reserve practically exhausted. 
Can you help the boys out? Prompt action 


necessary. 
A. K. GARDNER, 
Commissioner, Department of Agriculture. 


That seems to support the position the 
Senator from Ohio is taking; and I un- 
derstood the Senator referred to Mr, 
Denham's action. 

Mr. BRICKER. I referred to that ac- 
tion earlier. In other words, a hearing 
is set on the question whether there shall 
be a restraining order or a temporary 
injunction. The hearing is set for the 
26th day of this month- 

Mr. BREWSTER. In the hearing be- 
fore the Committee on Education and 
Labor, the senior Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Tart], with his rather extensive 
knowledge of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
stated that it was very questionable 
whether any adequate relief could be 
secured by that procedure. It was very 
interesting—I do not know whether the 
junior Senator from Ohio is informed as 
to this—that the chairman of the com- 
mittee, the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Tuomas], stated, at the conclusion of the 
hearing, that the committee were in 
agreement with the position taken by the 
Senator from Ohio as to the adequacy or 
inadequacy of relief which could be se- 
cured under the Denham proposal. 

I think that should be taken into ac- 
count by everyone concerned with possi- 
ble action in this case. 

Mr. BRICKER. In other words, we 
cannot rely upon having any adequate 
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action taken by the court at the instance 
of Mr. Denham. ‘There is not even con- 
fidence on the part of counsel himself 
as to the relief to be obtained even 
though the court grants the petition. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I understood that 
to be the sentiment of the committee, as 
expressed by the chairman of the com- 
mittee, the Senator from Utah IMr. 
THOMAS]. 

Mr. BRICKER. That seems to be the 
sentiment of the public articles I haye 
read. No doubt the telegram the Sen- 
ator from Maine has just read is char- 
acteristic of those which have been re- 
ceived by other Senators. I have re- 
ceivéd letters and telegrams, likewise, 
from many parts of the country. I have 
limited the ones I have read to those 
which have come from my home State. 

I have another one, from Coldwater, 
Ohio, reading as follows: 

COLDWATER, OnI0, January 18, 1950. 
Hon. JoHN W, BRICKER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We are advised by our principal steel sup- 
plier that if coal stoppages in short work- 
week are not eliminated promptly they will 
be forced to start cutting operations next 
week. Within 2 weeks thereafter shipments 
may be cut as much as 50 percent. Other 
companies are in same condition. Since this 
division has been operating hand-to-mouth 
on steel for manufacture of farm equipment 
since the steel strike last fall any curtailment 
of shipments would have immediate drastic 
effect on employment at this plant employ- 
ing 1,600 in Coldwater, Ohio, and 3C0 in 
Sandwich, Ill. Any loss in production now 
will seriously affect farmers this spring. 
Request vigorous action be taken to relieve 
this situation. 

New IbEa Division, AVCO MANUFACTURING 

Corp., í 
E. C. CARMAN, Director of Purchases. 


Other companies are in the same con- 
dition. 

I have another telegram, from Akron, 
Ohio, from the Harwick Standard Chem- 
ical Co., Mr. R. L. Lasser, vice president, 
The telegram reads as follows: 

AKRON, Omo, January 17, 1950. 
Senator JoHN W. BRICKER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Our business as distributors for many 
manufacturers of materials used in the rub- 
ber manufacturing industry put us in a 
position to evaluate the serious consequences 
which are developing from curtalled or dis- 
continued production of basic items. We 
have been notified today of the necessity of 
discontinuing production of zinc oxide and 
synthetic resins in the Pittsburgh area be- 
cause the Duquesne Power Co. does not have 
sufficient coal to operate industry after Fri- 
day of this week. These developments will 
necessitate shutting down rubber manufac- 
turing plants, hundreds of them through- 
out the country, in a very short time. We 
believe a serious emergency is upon the 
rubber industry and urge that immediate 
steps be taken without further delay to get 
the coal mines in immediate production, 

Harwick STANDARD CHEMICAL Co., 
R. L. Lasser, Vice President. 


I have another telegram, from Akron, 
Ohio, from Mr. E. A. Stevens, director of 
purchases of the B. F. Goodrich Co. Of 
course, the B. F. Goodrich Co. is one of 
the four great rubber companies of the 
United States, and employs thousands 
upon thousands of laborers, not only in 
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our State, but throughout the country, 
Mr. Stevens says in his telegram: 


AKRON, OHIO, January 17, 1950. 
Senator Jonn W. Bricker, 
Senate Office Building: 

Operations of B. F. Goodrich, Akron, Ohio, 
and Cadillac, Mich., plants and many other 
plants in rubber industry seriously threat- 
ened by shortage American-process, lead-free, 
zine oxide arising from strikes in coal and 
zinc oxide industries, New Jersey zinc plant 
in Palmerton, Pa., has been on strike since 
September. Only other large source is St, 
Joseph Lead Co. plant at Josephtown, Pa. 
Duquesne Power & Light Co., Pittsburgh, has 
notified St. Joseph Lead that power will be 
completely cut off Friday, January 20, leav- 
ing practically no American-process zinc ox- 
ide for rubber and other industries. No sub- 
stitute known. Coal and power shortages 
must be corrected quickly to avoid curtail- 
ment, unemployment, distress. 

B. F. Goopricu Co., 
E. A. STEVENS, Director of Purchases. 


I have another telegram, from the 
General Tire & Rubber Co., also a com- 
pany of extensive operations throughout 
the country. Their telegram reads as 
follows: 

AKRON, OHIO, January 17, 1950. 
Senator JohN W. Bricker, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Zine oxide and zine metal indispensable 
materials for rubber compounding in our 
industry, New Jersey Zinc Corp., largest sup- 
pliers, closed for 4 months account strike, 
therefore burden thrown on other suppliers, 
among which is St. Joseph Lead Refining Co., 
which is being closed by inability of Du- 
quesne Light & Power Co. to furnish power, 
caused by coal shortage. If this condition 
continues tire production will be curtailed 
and men laid off. Ultimately this would af- 
fect truck transportation in shortage of truck 
tires. Urge you consider growing emergency, 

THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER Co. 


I have another telegram, from Akron, 
Ohio, reading as. follows: 

AKRON, OHIO, January 18, 1950. 
Hon. JOHN W. Bricker, 
Senate Office Building: 

Our company and other companies of the 
rubber industry obtain very vital basic mate- 
rials for the manufacture of tires and other 
rubber products from the Pittsburgh district, 
which obtains its power from the Duquesne 
Power & Light Co. This company is curtail- 
ing power to all industrial users on January 
20 because of the critical coal shortage. We 
hope that every possible action will be taken 
to restore normal coal production thus avoid- 
ing seriously crippling American industry 
with a resulting break-down of our national 
economy, 

FIRESTONE Tire & RUBBER CO., 
JoserH THomas, Secretary. 


That telegram comes from Mr. Joseph 
Thomas, secretary of the Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co. j 

I have another telegram, from Toledo, 
Ohio, reading as follows: 

We have just been informed that Duquesne 
Power, Pittsburgh, will shut cff power for 
industries in that region Friday night, 


That is tonight, Mr. President, 

I read further: 

This affects us on high-grade zinc used at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and Woodstock, Ill, and 
steel used in all of our plants. This will be 
exceedingly serious for us, and the repercus- 
sions oh the automobile industry, our cus- 
tomer, will be great. It will throw several 
thousand men cut of work. 
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That telegram is signed by D. H. Kelly, 
executive vice president of the Electric 
Autolite Co. 

Mr. MUNDT.. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. I have heard from a 
great many communities in South Da- 
kota, where there is now subzero weather, 
about the shortage of coal; and several 
of them have telegraphed me that they 
have only a 3-day supply of coal left. 

Earlier in the Senator’s remarks, he 
suggested that a court decision would be 
made in Washington on the 26th of 
January. 

Mr. BRICKER. That is to be only an 
argument on the motion or demurrer. 

Mr. MUNDT. That is correct. 

Mr. BRICKER. Ido not think we can 
be assured of a decision even at that 
time. 

Mr, MUNDT. I agree completely. 
But even that is substantially more than 
3 days away. I wonder whether the Sen- 
ator could suggest a more immediate 
approach which might be made to alle- 
viate this very serious Nation-wide con- 
dition. 

Mr. BRICKER. The only approach 
that can be made at the present time 
and the sole responsibility is his—is for 
the President of the United States to 
avall himself of the power and authority 
given him under the Taft-Hartley law. 

Mr. MUNDT. I thank the Senator. 
I have so advised the citizens of South 
Dakota, and I am happy to have that 
opinion corroborated by so esteemed a 
source. 

Mr. BRICKER. I thank the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. President, I have in my hand a 
letter from the A. F. Champney Coal 
Co., of Oberlin, Ohio, reading in part as 
follows: 

We wish to call your attention to the fact 
that the emergency is here. Our coal supply 
is practically exhausted and we are unable 
to get shipments because of the very short 
workweek at the mines. Without exagger- 
ating, we feel that the situation is critical. 


I have another letter which I received 
from the Merrill-Ranfft Co., of Toledo, 
Ohio, a merchandise brokerage company, 
one paragraph of which reads as follows: 

It seems very unusual to me that our 
miners should be forced to remain idle and 
our American consumers of coal be forced 
to import it from England. 


Mr. Merrill encloses an article from 
the press, headlining the fact that the 
first British coal, since before the war, 
is on the way to Boston. I hope New 
England gets some relief through the 
medium of coal imported from England, 
but that is not going to relieve the great 
Central West, including my State. It 
is not going to relieve the miners who are 
thrown out of work. It is not going to 
relieve industry, which is utterly de- 
pendent upon American coal. 

I have another letter, which comes 
from the Fahrland Fuel Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, and which, in part, reads as 
follows: 

It is of the utmost importance that one of 
the first items on the agenda of the new 


session of Congress and the Senate is to end 
the ridiculous badger game being played 
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by the mine owners, Washington officials, 
and the United Mine Workers of America. 
. . * . . 

At present we have antitrust laws on our 
statutes to regulate large corporations— 
don’t you think the same laws could apply 
to the large labor unions, they are also big 
business. 

In closing, please let me repeat, let us put 
aside any and all prejudices or any political 
beliefs we may have had in the past and 
use our best efforts to protect the health and 
welfare of the people. The coal industry is 
too large for any one individual to dictate 
as to when and how coal shall be mined. 


I have another letter along the same 
line which comes from the Leonard Coal 
& Supply Co., of Dayton, Ohio. - The 
company says it is almost out of coal, and 
definitely emphasizes that there is an 
emergency in Dayton, Ohio. 

I have another letter from the Reid 
Coal Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, likewise 
emphasizing the emergency which is to- 
day prevalent throughout that great in- 
dustrial center, and which is not only 
distressing industry and business, but 
actually threatening the peace and 
health and safety and welfare of the 
people of that great industrial city. 

I have another letter which comes 
from the Majestic Coal Co., of Columbus, 
Ohio, my home city. Last week I was 
called at home by several coal operators 
who said they were practically out of 
coal, and that they were having to ra- 
tion, among people who actually needed 
it for the heating of their homes, the 
small amount of coal they had in their 
bins, and which they could supply. The 
letter reads as follows: 

The coal supply problem is not a local or 
State issue. It is a Nation-wide issue that 
can be settled only on a national basis. 
Therefore, we ask that you enforce the Taft- 


Hartley law, so the mines will be running 
on a 5-day-a-week schedule. 


There is nothing that an individual 
Senator can do except bring to the at- 
tention of his colleagues and the Ameri- 
can public the critical situation which 
prevails everywhere because of the short- 
age of fuel not only for industrial needs 
but for home heating as well. 

But there is something that can be 
done by the President of the United 
States. 

I hope the Senate and the Congress 
will immediately proceed to consider the 
resolution now pending before this body, 
sensing the importance and the danger 
of the situation throughout the country, 
and that we shall at least express our 
feeling to the Président of the United 
States, whose sole responsibility it is 
under the law today. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
the Senator, is it not true that a great 
number of the domestic consumers of 
coal buy in very small quantities and de- 
pend entirely on the stock piles of coal 
dealers? 

Mr, BRICKER. That is entirely true. 
I know those who even buy in bushel 
baskets, as well as in half-ton lots and in 
ton lots. Very few of the homes in my 
city are supplied with much more than 
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1 or 2 tons of coal at a time. They, as 
well as the dealers in coal, are at this 
time caught in short supply. I know 
many of our friends are in a very criti- 
cal situation by reason of the shortage in 
the supply of coal, and if they did not 
have oil or gas as an auxiliary heat, their 
homes would actually be cold today. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, will the 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN. Is it not also true that 
of the new homes now being erected, at 
least nine-tenths of them are being pro- 
vided with fuel-oil or gas-heating appli- 
ances and are eliminating coal, because 
of the difficulty and uncertainty of se- 
curing a coal supply? 

Mr. BRICKER. There can be no ques- 
tion that the Senator from Pennsylvania 
is correct. I had the figures a short 
time ago from the Public Utilities Com- 
mission of Ohio. As I remember, they 
have this year authorized approximately 
100,000 installations of gas-heating 
equipment in our State alone. The figure 
is entirely from memory, but I know I 
was startled at the size of it. Not only 
are 100,000 new houses using gas for 
heating, but today, tomorrow, and for 
all time to come, the great bituminous 
coal industry, in which the Senator’s 
State is vitally interested, is being de- 
prived of a permanent market. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN. Referring to the coal 
mines which in Pennsylvania we call 
“wagon mines,” are they still operating 
in Ohio, or have they been closed down 
by reason of the pickets? 

Mr. BRICKER. Some of them have 
been closed down. A few of them are 
operating. I think we had one or two 
perhaps that entered into a contract. 
I am not sure about that, but most of 
them are shut down. There is no ade- 
quate supply from the open-surface 
mines or from the strip mines. 

Mr. MARTIN. If the Senator will per- 
mit, I should merely like to make an ob- 
servation, because I feel that this is one 
of the most serious crises that has ever 
confronted our section of the United 
States. Last Friday, Saturday, and Sun- 
day morning, I started out to look over 
the situation so as to obtain personal 
knowledge. During the week end, ordi- 
narily one will see trainloads of coal ready 
to move the first of the following week. 
I did not observe a single car of coal on 
the siding. I then went to the stock 
piles of the great steel corporations and 
utilities, which ordinarily keep a 90-day 
supply of coal on hand. There is prac- 
tically no coal there. There is no coal 
for the man, mentioned by the Senator, 
who buys a bushel at a time, or possibly 
a half a ton at atime. The situation is 
serious. Within the past 2 weeks, one 
of the great veterans’ hospitals had to 
go to a coal broker to ask on two occa- 
sions, as an emergency, that it be fur- 
nished 1,000 tons of coal in order to keep 
the veterans who are in the hospital from 
becoming cold. It is most fortunate that 
we have had but little cold weather dur- 
ing this winter. If it starts to get cold, 
I am afraid there will be terrible suffer- 
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ing and probably disease as a result. I 
repeat, the situation is serious, and I 
thank the Senator for bringing the mat- 
ter to our attention. 

Mr. BRICKER. I thank the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. There not only will 
be suffering, there actually has been suf- 
fering in the United States as a result 
of the coal shortage. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. Under a provision of 
the law of the land, the Taft-Hartley Act, 
whenever the President finds that a na- 
tional emergency exists, as I think the 
Senator has already brought out, he has 
the power to act and to correct the sit- 
uation. Is that not correct? 

Mr. BRICKER. He is given authority 
under the law to resort to the courts and 
obtain an injunction for an 80-day period, 
during which the strike is enjoined. 

Mr. MUNDT. He is authorized to 
look around and to determine whether 
there is a national emergency. Then, 
too, other governmental agencies hav- 
ing findings on the same subject should 
have some influence on the White House. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued a public statement that we 
are now in a national emergency. Be- 
cause we are in a national emergency, it 
is exercising its authority to curtail the 
movement of trains drawn by coal-burn- 
ing locomotives. It would seem con- 
sequently that the President has access 
to a rather clear-cut definition of a na- 
tional emergency by one of our govern- 
mental agencies which has charge of the 
transportation network. I wonder 
whether the Senator from Ohio shares 
with me the feeling that in the debate 
now taking place among the executive 
agencies as to whether there is a national 
emergency or not, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has clearly the better 
of it, in view of the facts which have 
been spread in the Recorp of what is 
taking place in all the States of the 
Union. 

Mr. BRICKER. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is the body best 
qualified I think both to observe, through 
its constant contact with railroads and 
schedules, the need of coal and the dis- 
tribution of coal throughout the coun- 
try. At first there was an allocation or 
a priority right given to the rails for 
the purpose of their utilization of coal. 
Later on, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission I think, as a temporary meas- 
ure, permitted the railroads to take off 
a portion of their trains—I think it 
reached about 25 percent of their pas- 
senger transportation trains—in order to 
lessen the demand for coal. 

I may say to the Senator from South 
Dakota, referring to what the Senator 
from Pennsylvania said as to the future 
market being taken away from the coal 
industry, which is important in his State 
and in mine, the railroads are as rapid- 
ly as possible changing to Diesel locomo- 
tive or to fuel oil of some kind, in order 
to get away from the constant harass- 
ment they have suffered in recent years, 
due to the intermittent strikes, and fi- 
nally, the strike which is on at the pres- 
ent time, of a 3-day-workweek charac- 
ter, which has further imperiled their 
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ability to carry on their transportation 
service in an adequate fashion. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. I can well appreciate 
why railroads are switching from coal- 
burning locomotives to Diesel locomo- 
tives. In South Dakota a predominant 
number of trains are drawn by coal- 
burning locomotives, and we find our- 
selves in this hopelessly vicious cycle, 
because the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has declared that a national 
emergency exists and has asked the rail- 
roads to reduce the amount of transpor- 
tation they provide by coal-burning 
locomotives. We find it increasingly 
difficult to have coal delivered to the 
areas in South Dakota in which the 
weather is the coldest. So, because the 
Interstate Commerce Commission says 
a national emergency exists, at a time 
when the President says there is no cause 
for alarm and that no emergency exists, 
we find the situation is made more hope- 
less because of confusion existing among 
executive departments. 

Mr. BRICKER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, no one could receive 
the letters I have received without 
realizing that there is a critical situation 
which is dangerous to the public health 
and safety of the Nation. 

Mr. President, I have in my hand an- 
other letter from the town of Versailles, 
Ohio, from the George H. Worch Lum- 
ber Co., Inc., saying, among other 
things: 

Normally at this time of the year, we have 
in the neighborhood of 1,000 tons of coal 
on hand to meet our winter demand. At 
the present time we have 120 tons of fuel 
and would not be able to meet any severe 
demands for fuel on the basis of our re- 
ceipts at present. 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I shall be happy to 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, the able 
junior Senator from Ohio is discussing 
a question which is vital to the North- 
western section of the United States. I 
have received many telegrams and tele- 
phone communications advising me of 
the situation existing among the manu- 
facturers of our cities, who are con- 
stantly confronted with canceled orders 
because the merchandise could not be 
shipped to them by reason of the short- 
age of coal which has compelled them 
to close their plants from which manu- 
facturers had been getting some of their 
raw materials, After having received 
telephone calls, telegrams, and letters on 
the subject, night before last, in the 
evening hours of my office day, I felt 
the urgency of the situation was so great 
that I should telegraph the President 
and state to him frankly what the situa- 
tion was in my State. I sent a telegram 
to the President, calling to his attention 
the emergency with which we are con- 
fronted. The temperature at the time 
in my State was below 40 degrees. Plants 
were laying off anywhere from 100 to 
several thousand employees a day be- 
cause they could not get the raw mate- 
rials to continue in operation, 
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So I say that the junior Senator from 
Ohio is discussing a subject which needs 
to be discussed. The situation is cer- 
tainly working a hardship on many of 
our manufacturers and the people of the 
State of Minnesota. 

Mr. BRICKER. I thank the Senator 
from Minnesota. I might say that his 
State is in even greater peril than is the 
State of Ohio. In Ohio we have some 
wagon mines and strip mines from 
which coal is available, but it would be 
very difficult, with lake cargo traffic 
closed, to get coal into the great North- 
west. 

Mr. President, I have a letter from the 
Carl A. Abe Coal Co., of Waupakoneta, 
Ohio, in the western part of the State, 
from which letter I shall read one para- 
graph: 

All we hear is “No emergency,” but if zero 
weather would hit overnight, within 48 hours 
I doubt if 10 percent of the dealers in Ohio 
would have any coal of any kind or size in 
their yards. 


I think, Mr. President, that condition 
prevails in other sections of the country 
to an even greater extent than in my 
State. 

I have a letter from Homer C. Gill 
Coals, Inc. The letter says: 

Since our last meeting, conditions have 
changed in our area to an alarming state— 
not only with us but with all coal mer- 
chants. 

We note that Senator Scorr Lucas is en- 
deavoring to get President Truman to do 
something to relieve the coal situation. We 
trust you will throw all the weight that is 
humanly possible on this matter because 
we are absolutely going to be too destitute 
to take care of a part of our regular demand 
for domestic coal. This relates to stoker 
coal, 

We hate to write you and burden you 
with our troubles, but we are needing help 
now. 


Mr. President, I have a telegram from 
Hamilton, Ohio, signed by approxi- 
mately a dozen persons, saying: 

Shortage of domestic coal for our homes is 
very acute here. A calamity can be avoided 
only by promptly restoring full production 
at the mines. 


I have another telegram from Ham- 
ilton, Ohio, containing approximately 
two and a half pages of signatures of 
home owners in the State of Ohio, and 
saying: 

Would appreciate any effort on your part 
to ease the critical coal shortege in our 
community. 


Those letters and telegrams, Mr. Pres- 
ident, come from every section of my 
State. They could be multiplied: to 
cover every section of the United States, 
A critical and dire situation prevails. 
I doubt very much the efficacy of the 
action brought by Mr. Denham, Even if 
he is successful, there will be intolerable 
delay to the people of the country in 
getting adequate court action to bring 
about the relief so sorely needed at the 
present time and which has been needed 
for many weeks. 

I do not know the considerations in 
the mind of the President when he says 
there is no emergency. I do not know 
the information upon which he arrives 
at that conclusion. He certainly has not 
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talked to the people of the country. 
Certainly he is insulated from the actual 
truth of the situation, or he could not 
possibly come to that conclusion. I 
hope no political consideration has led 
him in making his decision. I hope he 
is not controlled by those who are so 
opposed to the Taft-Hartley law that 
they do not want him to avail himself of 
it so that the American people may see 
the benefit of that law which he has 
criticized so viciously throughout the 
country. 

Mr. President, a crisis is present. 
There is only one person in the United 
States who can relieve it. He sits in 
the highest seat of authority in the 
land—the President of the United States. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I wish to 
compliment the junior Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Bricker] for his courageous 
statement this afternoon. I just arrived 
in Washington this morning from Wis- 
consin, and while we in Wisconsin are 
also geographically pretty well situated, 
we find that not only are plants being 
interfered with, so far as jobs no longer 
being in existence is concerned, but we 
find also that the cold weather has 
struck. In my section the thermometer 
went down to about 20 below zero. I 
was in Milwaukee when it was 5 below. 

Mr. President, the present condition 
not only means that there will be suffer- 
ing, but there will be a drop in national 
income. If our Government is to con- 
tinue spending, there must be an income 
base in the Nation to tax. 

I had to smile a little when the distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio was telling 
about the income from coal in Ohio and 
Pennsylvania being destroyed because of 
the inactivity of the President. There 
are many ways by which income can be 
reduced. A few days ago the Senate hit 
my State when it got mixed up in the 
oleo-butter controversy. What the im- 
pact on the income of my State will be 
the Lord only knows, unless, as I said, 
American ingenuity comes into play, 
chemistry comes into play, and outlets 
are found for the billions of pounds of 
milk which will be seeking a market. 

By legislation which might be charac. 
terized by some as the foolish act of the 
legislative branch, and by the inaction 
of the Executive, wealth can be dissi- 
pated, unemployment increased, and 
taxes diminished. As I stated a few days 
ago, the time for thinkers has come. 

I desired to say, in relation to the 
matter of the failure of the President 
to act, that I was speaking yesterday 
with a number of businessmen in Mil- 
waukee, who took the position that Con- 
gress itself was in a position to handle 
the situation. That indicates what 
seems to me to be an utter lack of knowl- 
edge of the way our Government is con- 
stituted. There are functions which are 
legislative which we in the Congress can 
perform. There are functions which are 
executive, such as those the President 
now refuses to perform, and which he 
should perform as the executive or ad- 
ministrative branch of the Government, 
It is his function to administer the law. 
The law is on the statute books. As I 
said to some of those with whom I was 
talking, “I am merely a legislator. We 
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have legislated the law. We have cre- 
ated the necessary machinery.” Yet 
they looked blankly at me as if I had 
failed in my function. 

Mr. President, I say that in this great 
Nation, with its 150,000,000 people, it is 
time we went back to the Constitution 
and understood that this was created a 
Government of divided functions. I 
say again that in my humble opinion the 
President of the United States is poorly 
advised, because if the present cold snap 
in the Middle West should continue, 
there would be untold suffering. 

I got off the train in Chicago expecting 
to catch another train for Milwaukee, 
and found that the train had been taken 
off. Of course, the inconvenience was 
one of only 2 or 3 hours, but when I 
got on the train and started to taik to 
the trainmen, I found that the President 
is not making votes by what he is do- 
ing. A good many of the trainmen have 
been pretty good Democrats, but they 
are becoming fed up, Thousands of 
them are being thrown out of work. 
Perhaps as a Republican I should rather 
say, “Carry on with your foolishness,” 
but that is not the way I feel. I feel 
that there is a tremendous threat to our 
economic health, moral health, and sane 
thinking. 

As I left Chicago I particularly noticed 
the coal yards, scraped clean. In my own 
city and State the supply of coal is being 
depleted. When the temperature reach- 
es 15 or 20 degrees below zero, then cold 
weather is upon us. 

Mr. President, for the good of the Na- 
tion, for its economic health, for the 
good of the jobless, more and more of 
whom at this time are asking assistance, 
and for the sake of better understand- 
ing between man and man, I hope the 
President will perform now the func- 
tion which we have asked him to carry 
out in a resolution which has been en- 
tered. What if he did make a mistake 
of a week or two, and there were not 
an emergency until 2 weeks from now? 
Is he not supposed to be a man looking 
after the welfare of the whole people? 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield to the Senator 
from Utah. 

Mr. WATKINS. Is the Senator from 
Wisconsin advised as to the situation in 
the Rocky Mountain region of the West 
with respect to the coal supply? 

Mr. WILEY. Not in detail, but I heard 
a comment about that on the train as I 
came to Washington. A gentleman from 
Colorado on the train told me that the 
situation there was very serious. Today 
I attended a meeting where the matter 
was discussed. I understand the situa- 
tion is serious. 

Mr. WATKINS. Let me call the Sen- 
ator’s attention to the fact that in a re- 
cent report from Utah, which is a large 
coal-producing State, it was stated that 
the production is less than 50 percent 
of what it was a year ago, when we had 
a severe winter, and now we are having 
another severe winter there. Possibly 
there is a 3 days’ supply on hand in most 
of the distributing centers, 

The State of Utah supplies coal for 
seven of the Intermountain or Western 
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States. Most of the supply comes from 
Utah, and the miners are working only 3 
days a week. In ordinary years it takes 
full production of 6 days a week to take 
care of the needs of the intermountain 
area so far as coal supply is concerned. 

Under present conditions, as I have 
been advised within the last 24 hours, 
there is on hand only a 3 days’ supply. 
It takes 10 days to get coal from the 
mines to the distributors. By that time, 
I think the Senator will realize, we will 
be facing an emergency in the Inter- 
mountain States. 

Mr. WILEY. I thank the Senator. I 
wish to conclude this thought by saying 
that I trust that when the newspaper- 
men comment on this matter it will be 
made clear to the public that the legis- 
lative branch is not failing the country. 
I suppose some think that we as legis- 
lators can legislate coal into being. One 
of the cock-eyed notions which has been 
in evidence for the past 15 or 20 years is 
that economic, moral, and political ills 
can be cured by legislation. It takes 
something else. It takes action, and that 
action, when it relates to political mat- 
ters, requires wisdom, when it relates to 
economic matters it requires wisdom, 
and when it relates to moral matters it 
also requires the wisdom of an individ- 
ual. Mere legislative enactments will 
not accomplish the purpose. They can- 
not make John Jones, a crook, into a 
clean man. So I trust that the country 
will understand that the failure to get 
jobs back, to get the railroads running, 
to get the mines in operation, is due en- 
tirely to the inaction of the Executive. 


REMOVAL OF RESTRICTIONS FROM LAND- 
GRANT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I am 
joining today with several other Sena- 
tors in introducing a bill which seeks 
to relieve the land-grant colleges and 
universities from onerous restrictions 
which have been placed on them by the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

The Senators who are joining me in 
the introduction of this bill are the fol- 
lowing: 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Hitt], the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Dovctas], the Senator from Ohio [Mr, 
Tart], the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN], the Senators from Oregon [Mr. 
Corpon and Mr. Morse], the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Munnpr], the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY], and the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. ScHOEPPEL]. 

I hope that the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. PEPPER] will also join, because he 
signified his great interest in this bill. 
He is away today, and I cannot reach 
him by telephone. 

‘The bill (S. 2909) to amend Veterans 
Regulation No. 1 (a) with respect to the 
computation of estimated costs of teach- 
ing personnel and supplies for instruc- 
tion in the case of colleges of agriculture 
and the mechanic arts and other non- 
profit educational institutions, intro- 
duced by Mr. Tosrey (for himself, Mr. 
HILL, Mr. Dovuctas, Mr. Tart, Mr. AIKEN, 
Mr. Corpon, Mr. Morse, Mr. MUNDT, Mr. 
HUMPHREY, and Mr. SCHOEPPEL), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
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ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, it is my 
sincere belief that unless Congress acts 
upon this bill or a similar bill, a fun- 
damental educational principle will have 
been seriously threatened by arbitrary 
administrative action. 

In October of 1949 the president of the 
University of New Hampshire, Dr. Arthur 
S. Adams, was elected president of the 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities. Working with his executive 
committee, he has placed the problem 
which faces his association before me. 
For well over a year the land-grant 
colleges have been seeking an admin- 
istrative remedy from the Veterans’ 
Administration, so this is no Johnny- 
come-lately proposition. 

The Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1644, as amended, sets up certain stand- 
ards by which the Veterans’ Adminis- 
trator shall carry out the intent of Con- 
gress in administering veterans’ educa- 
tional benefits. In particular reference 
to the problem at hand, section 5 (d), as 
amended, reads, in part, as follows: 

That any institution may apply to the Ad- 
ministrator for adjustment of tuition, and 
the Administrator, if he finds that the cus- 
tomary tuition charges are insufficient to 
permit the institution to furnish education 
cr training to eligible veterans, or inadequate 
compensation therefor, may provide for the 
payment of such fair and reasonable com- 
pensation as will not exceed the estimated 
cost of teaching personnel and supplies for 
instruction. 


As I explain in full in the statement 
which I am going to insert as a part of 
my remarks, Congress specifically reject- 
ed, in 1945, the authority for the Admin- 
istrator to deduct certain funds which 
are customarily received by the colleges 
from the “fair and reasonable” compen- 
sation which he must supply to such col- 
leges when they meet certain standards. 

When Dr. Adams laid his problem be- 
fore me late in December, I was very 
shocked to find that the Administrator, 
buttressed by his Sclicitor’s opinion, had 
taken into his own hands the authority 
which Congress had previously specifi- 
cally rejected. By administrative regu- 
lation, he now requires the deduction of 
certain Morrill Act funds from the grants 
for tuition which he gives to each college 
for a veteran's education. 

I submit, Mr. President, without any 
fear of successful contradiction, that 
this is directly contrary to the intent of 
Congress when it passed and amended 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 
This is not all. Even beyond the specific 
deduction of Morrill Act funds which he 
now requires, contrary to the intent of 
the law, he has specifically reserved the 
right to act further by administrative 
regulation in requiring deduction of oth- 
er funds, even beyond Federal funds. 

Let me read to you from Administra- 
tor’s decision, No. 812, dated April 22, 
1949: 

It is at once apparent from the foregoing 
that what might be a fair and reasonable rate 
for one institution for such purposes might 
not be for another. For instance, if an in- 
stitution has large endowments or other 
adequate funds, whether provided by public 
or private sources or from earnings of the 
institution itself, it may not be said to need 
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any material additional amount of compen- 
sation over and above the customary charges 
in order to permit it to furnish education or 
training to veterans, and while the institu- 
tion might well argue that the other alterna- 
tive should be applied to it, that is, that it 
should be adequately paid for such educa- 
tion cr training courses, the argument loses 
much of its weight when measured against 
the element of actual need. 


Conscientious and sincere educators 
the country over are vastly perturbed lest 
this decision throws the door wide open 
to much greater Federal interference in 
their educational policies. 

Speaking for myself and the co- 
sponsors of this legislation, I cannot con- 
ceive that any such capricious and 
arbitrary wording as that found in the 
Administrator’s decision can be allowed 
to stand. My examination of the legis- 
lative history of the Servicemen's Read- 
justment Act leaves absolutely no doubt 
in my mind that there is no power, im- 
plied or otherwise, for the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministrator to require the deduction of 
normal educational funds, whether Fed- 
eral or otherwise, and if the present 


administrative regulation in relation to 


Morrill Act funds is not bad enough, the 
assumption of the power to deduct other 
funds from public or private sources is 
intolerable. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to submit certain other material 
as exhibits as a part of my remarks at 
this time. I particularly call the atten- 
tion of all Senators to the whole of the 
Administrator’s decision No. 812, which, 
in my opinion, is as skillful a job of legal 
rationalization to get around the intent 
of Congress as I have ever seen. 

I now offer for the Recor at this point 
these exhibits. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the Reccrp, 
as follows: 

Exutsrr I 
STATEMENT CONCERNING FISCAL RELATIONSHIPS 

BETWEEN LAND-GRANT COLLEGES AND UNI- 

VERSITIES AND THE VETERANS’ ADMINISTRA- 

TION IN CONNECTION WITH THE VETERANS’ 

EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 

1. BACKGROUND 

The integrity and proper use of certain 
funds granted to land-grant colleges and 
universities by the Congress under acts long 
antedating World War II have been gravely 
endangered by actions of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration in connection with the vet- 
erans education program. The 53 member 
institutions of the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universities, which, as a group, 
enroll more than a quarter of ull the college 
students in the Nation, are greatly aroused 
by this state of affairs. 

I believe that the action of the Veterans’ 
Administration has grave implications for 
the relationships of the Federal Government 
with all of education. We feel that a funda- 
mental principle is involved. In my convic- 
tion that the Veterans’ Administration is 
wrong in principle I am supported by the 
American Council on Education (which rep- 
resents all types of institutions, public and 
private), by the National Association of State 
Universities, by the Department of Higher 
Education, National Education Association, 
and by the Advisory Committee to the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs. 

The history of this controversy is complex. 
The issue is simple. The issue is whether 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, exer- 
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cising powers expressly rejected by the Con- 
gress when requested by VA, shall nevertheless 
so interpret them as to permit the con- 
version of funds coming to educational in- 
stitutions for other purposes than the 
veterans program. The Solicitor of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration has ruled this is within 
the legal powers of the Administrator. 

Since wide discretion is given the Admin- 
istrator under the law to administer a com- 
plex program, and there is no provision for re- 
course to the courts, it is difficult to establish 
the legality of an action of the Administrator, 
The case of the land-grant colleges and uni- 
versities is, however, not based on this point. 
It is my contention that the position of the 
Administrator is unsound, arbitrary, in vio- 
lation of the intent of Congress, and a grave 
threat to confidence of educational institu- 
tions in the integrity of the Federal Govern- 
ment as represented by VA, in its dealings 
with them. 

The history of the controversy is this: 

In the passage of Public Law 268, Seventy- 
ninth Congress, first session, the Congress 
provided that for public institutions whose 
customary tuition charges were insufficient 
or inadequate compensation to carry on the 
veterans’ educational program, the Admin- 
istrator might contract to pay on a fair 
and reasonable basis for such education, 
but not to exceed the estimated cost of 
teaching personnel and supplies. 

The Veterans’ Administration had asked 


` the Congress for authority to include in its 


estimation of the amount of compensation 
which should be paid, the amount of pri- 
vate or public funds available to educational 
institutions (from other sources than VA). 

The Seventy-ninth Congress expressly re- 
jected this proposal when it upheld its con- 
ference committee on H. R. 3749 and turned 
down authority for the Administrator to 
readjust payments in consideration of in- 
creased or decreased enrollment and avail- 
able contributions to meet such costs wheth- 
er from public or private funds. 

This action, therefore, empowered the Ad- 

ministrator to pay public institutions, for 
the education of veterans, an amount not 
to exceed the estimated cost of teaching per- 
sonnel and supplies. In testimony on this 
bill before the Senate, Mr. E, E. Odom, so- 
licitor of the Veterans’ Administration, said 
“What we propose to do is pay the cost of 
teaching personnel and supplies. That is 
determinable * e» 
- Subsequently, the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion issued regulations as to how institu- 
tions should proceed in determining their 
cost of teaching personnel and supplies. 
These regulations provided, essentially, that 
institutions should determine their teach- 
ing costs by adding up salaries paid teach- 
ers. These were to be divided by the num- 
ber of credit-hours taught by these teachers, 
and a rate per credit-hour arrived at. This 
rate would then be paid for all the credit- 
hours taken by veteran students. Since the 
formula above does not cover any of the 
cost of teaching assistants, classroom sup- 
plies, and the like, a flat percentage to cover 
these items is added to the figure arrived 
at. The Veterans“ Administration also pays 
certain nontuition fees regularly required 
of all students (as it does with institutions 
on a customary tuition basis). 

Although the formula given above has 
obvious inadequacies in that it excludes 
many of the real costs of teaching, it had the 
merit within its limitations of being simple 
and fairly easy to arrive at. There was no 
thought at the time that the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration would take the position of re- 
quiring that certain teaching expenditures be 
eliminated in estimating the ccst cf teaching. 

Subsequently the Veterans’ Administration 
issued regulations which said in essence that 
where Federal funds (from other than VA 
sources) were available to institutions, due 
consideration would be given these funds in 
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determining teaching costs. The only funds 
specifically mentioned were Smith-Hughes 
funds for vocational agriculture teacher- 
training and teaching. 

Some land-grant institutions interpreted 
this regulation to mean that funds received 
by land-grant institutions for further endow- 
ment under the Morrill, Morrill-Nelson, and 
Bankhead-Jones Acts (passed in 1890, 1907, 
and 1935) were to be deducted from teaching 
costs on the cost side of the ledger while 
credit-hours taught for these funds should 
be included on the other side of the ledger. 
This interpretation, which was that given to 
the regulation by the contract office of the 
Veterans’ Administration, involved introduc- 
tion of the principles rejected by the Con- 
gress in 1945 that funds from other than VA 
sources might be taken into account in deter- 
mining the amount of compensation. Many 
institutions did not make this interpretation 
of VA regulations, and did not deduct these 
funds. Many institutions protested indi- 
vidually, to VA regional and other offices. 
There was no organized protest at the time 
because college presidents generally found 
their time and energies taxed to the limit in 
getting facilities expanded to take care of 
veterans. 

Late in 1948, audits by the General Ac- 
counting Office were used as the basis for 
claims by the Veterans’ Administration 
against institutions which had not deducted 
Federal land-grant teaching funds in esti- 
mating their teaching costs. 

On February 13, 1949, a joint committee 
of the National Association of State Uni- 
yersities and the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universities met with the Ad- 
visory Committee to the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs and formally protested, 
among other things, the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration’s interpretation of its regulations to 
require deduction of Federal endowment 
funds of land-grant institutions from their 
teaching costs. While there was no formal 
notification of the action of the Advisory 
Committee, it is understood that at that 
time the Advisory Committee recommended 
to the Administrator that he not require 
such a deduction. 

On April 22, 1949, 314 years after the pas- 
sage of Public Law 268, the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs for the first time issued a 
decision that this deduction requirement was 
legal. The Solicitor’s opinion (812) accom- 
panying this decision based the legality of 
this requirement on the power (which he also 
pointed out was expressly rejected by the 
Congress) of the Administrator to require 
that the availability of any funds from any 
source to an institution (private endow- 
ment, State funds or Federal funds) be taken 
into consideration by the Administrator in 
determining payments on behalf of the vet- 
erans program. The theory of this decision 
is, apparently, that it is not necessarily the 
responsibility of the Administrator to pay an 
institution for the cost, or any portion of the 
cost of the veterans program beyond cus- 
tomary fees if the institution can keep its 
doors open otherwise. This contrasts with 
the views of Gen. Omar N. Bradley, Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs at the time 
of passage of Public Law 268, who said “It 
was assumed originally that the States would 
meet their normal program and that the 
Federal Government should meet any addi- 
tional cost by reason of the educational pro- 
visions of the Readjustment Act.” 

On June 8, 1949, representatives of the 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Uni- 
versities and the National Association of 
State Universities met with the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs and his Advisory Com- 
mittee, and again objected to the VA require- 
ment on deduction of Federal funds. At this 
time it is known that the Advisory Commit- 
tee did specifically recommend to the Ad- 
ministrator that he change his decision on 
Federal funds effective July 1, 1949. 
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On July 15, 1949, General Gray told the 
chairman of his advisory committee that he 
would not change his decision. 

On October 13, 1949, a committee again 
met with General Gray, this time without 
the presence of his advisory committee. 

General Gray promised to reconsider his 
decision, and to give an answer before Octo- 
ber 27, the date of the annual meeting of 
the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities. No answer was given. Tele- 
graphic communication with General Gray 
brought the response that he had again re- 
ferred the matter to his advisory commit- 
tee. 

On November 13, 1949, a joint committee 
met for the fourth time in a year to discuss 
this matter, this time with the advisory com- 
mittee. The advisory committee again (pre- 
sumably for the third time) recommended to 
General Gray (1) that he change his deci- 
sion and also (2) that he find means of 
reimbursing those institutions which had 
deducted Federal funds in figuring their 
teaching costs. 

On December 12, 1949, the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs notified the president of 
the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities, and the heads of each institu- 
tion, that he had reached a final decision 


not to alter the regulation in question ad- 


ministratively, though he expressed willing- 
ness to submit the question to the Con- 
gress. 


2. WHAT ARE THE FEDERAL FUNDS AT ISSUE? 


The Federal funds at issue between the 
land-grant institutions and the Veterans’ 
Administration come from a series of Federal 
acts. 

1, The first, or original Morrill Land-Grant 
Act of 1862, is not presently in controversy, 
but its nature is part of the essential back- 
ground. The original Land-Grant Act of- 
fered grants of land.to each State and Terri- 
tory to be sold and the money used as a per- 
petual endowment for institutions which 
would stress agriculture and the mechanic 
arts and provide education for the industrial 
Classes in the several pursuits and professions 
of life. Veterans’ Administration has not 
asked that the income from these endow- 
ments be deducted, although decision 812 
certainly states the view that the Adminis- 
trator has power to require their deduction. 

2. In 1890, the Congress passed the Second 
Morrill Act, which was for the more com- 
plete endowment and maintenance of land- 
grant institutions, through annual appro- 
priations, to be used for instruction or facili- 
ties for instruction. 

3. In 1907, the 1890 act was amended by 
the Nelson amendment, also for the more 
complete endowment and maintenance of 
land-grant institutions and for the same pur- 
poses as the 1890 act. 

4, In 1935, section 2 of the Bankhead-Jones 
Act of that year provided additional funds 
for the more complete endowment and sup- 
port of land-grant institutions, through an- 
nual appropriation. 

Some of these grants are on the basis of 
so much per State, some on the basis of pop- 
ulation, adjusted, as relative populations rise 
or fall. 

All of these annual appropriations are for 
the further endowment of the institutions 
established under the 1862 act. All the acts 
were passed long before World War II and the 
passage in 1944 of Public Law 346. None of 
the appropriations under these acts have 
been increased since World War II. All were 
part of the normal instructional or other 
budget of the institutions prior to World 
War II, just as were State appropriations and 
private endowment funds. 


3. SUPPORTING POINTS 


The following points are cited in support 
of the contention that the deduction of these 
funds should not be required: 
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1. The Morrill-Nelson and Bankhead-Jones 
funds were all appropriated for the further 
endowment of land-grant institutions, and 
therefore have an endowment character, even 
though appropriated annually for instruc- 
tion and instructional facilities. 

2. These funds were part of the normal 
instructional budget of the institutions prior 
to the passage of Public Law 345, They 
have not been increased since that time. 
They were therefore part of the normal pro- 
gram of all the institutions involved, and 
should not be deducted under the theory of 
Federal payment for costs beyond a normal 
program, which is the minimum theory that 
can be found in the pertinent history of the 
acts. 

3. While the Administrator has asserted 
the power to require deduction of any type 
of funds available to the institution, he has 
in practice not yet attempted to require de- 
duction of State funds, private endowments, 
or private gifts. The endowment character 
of the funds in question places them in the 
same essential status as private endowments, 
It is also believed that just as private en- 
dowments may become State funds when 
used by public institutions in accordance 
with the wishes of the donee, so also do Fed- 
eral endowment funds. 

4. The Comptroller General has held (2 CG 
684, and in other citations not immediately 
available) that the responsibility of the 
State with respect to Federal-grant funds 
is to see that these funds are expended in 
accordance with the purposes for which ap- 
propriated by the Federal Government, and 
that as long as this responsibility is dis- 
charged the Federal Government may not 
control the handling of the funds. They 
become State funds, not in an unlimited 
sense, but in every sense except the require- 
ment of accounting to the Federal Govern- 
ment for their expenditures for the intended 
purpose. 

The land-grant funds in question have 
been expended for the purpose covered in 
the Morrill-Nelson and Bankhead-Jones Acts. 
The institutions were performing before the 
war and are still performing the services re- 
quired. The funds have not been increased 
by virtue of Public Law 346 or any act of 
Congress since 1945. Question: Is there then, 
any basis for requiring deduction of these 
funds as Federal when they are in effect 
State funds? Further question: Public Law 
346 originally and as amended contains a 
specific provision against any department, 
agency, or officer of the United States, in 
carrying out the provisions of this part, ex- 
ercising any supervision or control whatsoever 
over any State educational agency, or any 
educational or training institutions, Is the 
requirement of deduction of certain funds in 
estimating teaching costs an exercise of con- 
trol over a State educational agency or edu- 
cational institution, particularly under the 
theory that these are State funds? 

Note.—VA holds that income from the 
original Morrill Act is a State and not a 
Federal fund. All subsequent acts in ques- 
tion are amendments to the original act. 

5. The statute provides that the Adminis- 
trator may provide for payment of such fair 
and reasonable compensation as will not ex- 
ceed the estimated cost of teaching personnel 
and supplies of instruction. The wording 
and the history of the act indicate clearly 
that the word “cost” means cost without re- 
gard to the source of funds from which these 
costs are paid. It is impossible to estimate 
cost without estimating all elements of cost. 

6. The above (par. 5) also covers the VA 
contention that if Federal endowment funds 
were not deducted in estimating costs, dupli- - 
cate payment would result. No duplicate 
payment whatever is involved. These con- 
tracts are not reimbursement contracts. 
They are agreements to pay a credit-hour 
rate for veterans’ instruction on the basis 
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of estimated credit-hour costs of all instruc- 
tion. This is the only payment made for 
this purpose. The cost formula should be a 
methed of arriving at costs, not a method of 
excluding a porticn of the costs. Duplica- 
tion does not enter. 

7. As stated above, the formula of Public 
Law 268 threw on public institutions with 
low fees most of the essential costs of in- 
struction except those of teaching personnel 
and supplies. VA proposes to throw still 
additional costs on them by eliminating a 
portion of their costs from their cost calcula- 
tions. There is no indication that this was 
contemplated by the Congress, which re- 
jected the above suggestion of VA. 

8. Nowhere in the VA manuals or regula- 
tions are Federal grants to land-grant insti- 
tutions specifically mentioned by name. The 
only funds mentioned are Smith-Hughes, 
George-Dean, and other matching State- 
Federal funds. These are not Smith-Hughes, 
George-Dean, or matching State-Federal 
funds, indicating a distinction in the minds 
of VA personnel. It is not strange that 
institutions made the same distinction, 

9. The fact that many land-grant institu- 
tions have prepared their teaching cost data 
and budgets on their own bona fide construc- 
ticn of the statute and regulations creates 
in and of itself, a situation which merits 
serious consideration, 

10. The broad powers claimed as legal 
justification for the requirement of deduc- 
tion of Federal funds afford a precedent for a 
similar claim by other Federal agencies that 
their respective commitments to pay reason- 
able compensation for various services to be 
received, could be reduced by the conversion 
or partial conversion of funds appropriated 
or donated for other purposes than those 
covered by the contract. The setting of such 
a precedent, and the exercise of such power, 
would mark a development in the relation- 
ship of the Federal Government to the 
States and to educational institutions gen- 
erally which can be viewed only with the 
gravest apprehension. 

11. The endowment character of these 
funds, as plainly indicated in all the acts of 
Congress, is again stressed as a basis for their 
protection from encroachment, when used by 
the institution for the purposes indicated by 
the Congress. 

4. OTHER POINTS 


Many other points have been raised be- 
tween the Veterans’ Administration and edu- 
cational institutions, both public and private. 

The public institutions have been particu- 
larly harassed in the operation of the veter- 
ans’ program, because they are the only non=- 
profit institutions which have, because of 
their normal low fees, been under the neces- 
sity of operating under contracts with the 
Veterans’ Administration, which contracts 
are subject to subsequent interpretation on a 
one-sided basis by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, and whose accounts are subject to audit 
by the General Accounting Office, Veterans’ 
Administration is in a position to, and has 
repeatedly, canceled signed contracts on the 
basis that provisions of them were illegal, 
although holding that the institutions do not 
have a similar right to pass on legality or 
recover underpayments due to misinterpreta- 
tion of regulations by representatives of the 
VA. The combination of General Accounting 
Office accountants who are not informed 
about educational procedures and VA deci- 
sions has caused interference with educa- 
tional institutions to a degree certainly not 
anticipated by the Congress under its ex- 
plicit directive against such interference in 
Public Law 346, or by the educational institu- 
tions themselves. 

None of these matters is quite as alarming, 
however, as the position taken by the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans' Affairs and his legal 
staff that they may, at their discretion, so 
construe the law and the intent of Congress 
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as to require the conversion of endowment 
funds long part of the normal instructional 
budget of public educational institutions. 


Mr. TOBEY. And so, Mr. President, I 
respectfully ask the aid of the Senate in 
taking such steps as will, first, forbid the 
Administrator from requiring the elim- 
ination of Federal further endowment 
funds from acts prior to World War II 
in estimating cost of teaching personnel 
and supplies by land-grant institutions; 
second, prohibit the Administrator from 
reserving the power as he did in Adminis- 
trator’s decision No. 812, to require re- 
duction of payments to such institutions 
by reason of payments from State, mu- 
nicipal, or other non-Federal public 
funds, or from private endowments cr 
gifts; and third, make it possible for the 
Veterans’ Administration to refund to 
those institutions which did make this 
deduction the full amount of the deduc- 
tion retroactively. 

ExHIBIT II 


DECEMBER 12, 1949, 
Mr. ARTHUR ADAMS, 
President, Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universities, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Dear Mr. ADAMS: As promised in the sev- 
eral conferences with representatives of the 
land-grant colleges and other educational 
institutions, which conferences were held 
several times since last June, I have given 
the most careful, even prayerful, considera- 
tion to the question whether there should be 
eliminated from the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion regulations the requirement that cer- 
tain Federal funds be taken into considera- 
tion in establishing a fair and reasonable 
rate of tuition for the education of veterans 
by such institutions. After such considera- 
tion of all representations which have been 
made, and in the light of the legal and other 
aspects of the matter, I have reached the 
conclusion that the regulation does result 
in fair and reasonable rates within the intent 
of the statute and that it will not be modi- 
fied in this respect. The association repre- 
sentatives were informed at the June con- 
ference that it could not be legally changed 
retroactively. 

It may be appropriate to state briefly the 
grounds upon which my decision is founded, 
inasmuch as your organization requested that 
the entire matter be presented to the Con- 
gress, and I agreed to forward to the Congress 
any material you send me with a request that 
it be submitted to the Congress. 

The basic question, of course, is whether 
the regulation is valid. It was issued in 
January 1946 by the then Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs. The statutory basis for 
the regulation is paragraph 5, part VIII, Vet- 
erans Regulation 1 (a); title II, Servicemen's 
Readjustment Act, Public Law 346, Seventy- 
eighth Congress, as amended by Public Law 
268, Seventy-ninth Congress, act of Decem- 
ber 28, 1945; as construed by Administrator’s 
Decisions 580, August 24, 1944; No. 720, Sep- 
tember 20, 1946; No. 812, April 22, 1949; and 
No. 820, August 8, 1949. (Incidentally, the 
decisions of the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs on any question of law or fact are 
final and not reviewable by any other gov- 
ernmental official or court (38 U. S. C. 705), 
and the regulations issued by him are not 
reviewable.) (See Opinion of the United 
States District Court for the District of Co- 
lumbia in Metropolitan Training Center, 
Inc., v. Gray; Opinion of the United States 
District Court for the District of Maryland 
in New York Technical Institute v. Limburg, 
et al., November 30, 1949; and Decision of the 
United States Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in Sleeumb v. Gray, de- 
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cided December 5, 1949, citation not yet 
available.) 

The said paragraph 5 authorized the Ad- 
ministrator to pay the customary cost of 
tuition and fees but it provides an alterna- 
tive authority whereby the Administrator 
is authorized, upon application by any in- 
stitution, to establish a fair and reasonabie 
rate of tuition in lieu of the customary 
tuition if he find that the customary tuition 
charges are insufficient or inadequate com- 
pensation for the education or training of 
veterans. It restricts such fair and reason- 
able rate, however, to an amount not in 
excess of the estimated cost of teaching per- 
sonnel and supplies for instruction. As 
pointed out in the several decisions cited, 
it was realized by the Congress and all con- 
cerned that such rate would not pay the 
entire cost of instruction of veterans, but 
that it was never the intent of the Congress 
that the Federal Government should pay 
the entire cost thereof, it being assumed 
that the States would continue to meet their 
normal obligations in this request. It was 
not the intent of the Congress either that 
the Administration must pay the actual cost 
of teaching personnel and supplies for in- 
struction or even the entire amount of the 
estimated cost thereof; in fact, the langauge 
of the statute leaves it to the discretion of 
the Administrator first, whether he will es- 
tablish any adjusted rate of compensation 
whatsoever, and if so, what rate within, of 
course, the limitations stated. This being a 
discretionary matter, it can be changed only 
by the Administrator and then only for the 
most cogent reasons or by amendatory legis- 
lation. 

The regulation established by my prede- 
cessor and continued in effect by me is based 
upon this fundamental principle plus the 
consideration that funds paid the insti- 
tutions affected by the Federal Government 
under other laws, which funds are used for 
paying the cost of teaching personnel and 
supplies for instruction, should be taken 
into consideration in establishing the ad- 
justed rate of compensation so as not to pay 
such cost twice out of the Federal Treasury, 
and, of course, the regulation contemplated 
that this would be done on a pro rata basis 
calculated upon the ratio of the veteran 
student population to the entire student 
population of the institution. 

Aside from this principle of considering 
other Federal funds, to which it is under- 
stood your organization violently disagrees, 
it seems that no question is raised as to 
funds under statutes such as the Smith- 
Hughes and George-Dean Acts, but that 
the exception is taken to the consider- 
ation of appropriations under the so- 
called Morrill-Nelson and Bankhead-Jones 
Acts. It is argued that these acts, as did 
the original Morrill Act, provide endow- 
ment funds and that they should be excluded 
from the formula in establishing fair and 
reasonable tuition rates under the statutory 
authority cited hereinbefore. But this over- 
looks the fact that these latter acts spe- 
cifically authorize the use of such funds for 
maintenance and support, and that the reg- 
ulation, properly applied, takes into consid- 
eration only such portions of said funds as 
are actually used for teaching costs and 
supplies for instruction, either one or both. 
It is also argued that these funds would 
be available for such purposes, notwith- 
standing the veterans education and train- 
ing program, and therefore, should not be 
considered in connection with such program, 
but this argument ignores the fact that a 
large number of veterans enrolled in these 
institutions since the close of hostilities 
would have been the responsibility of the in- 
stitutions, and therefore the States, during 
the war years under the normal program if 
it had not been for the fact that instead of 
enrolling in colleges the yeuth of those years 
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were engaged in fighting a war. It was not 
the intent of the Congress, as expressed in 
the governing statutes, that this normal obli- 
gation of the States should be taken over 
by the Federal Government, but that the Fed- 
eral Government should assume the addi- 
tional expense or a large part thereof due 
to the additional enrollment occasioned by 
the Readjustment Act educational program. 

While complete data are not immediately 
available, it appears from known facts that 
of the 70 institutions involved, a number, 
perhaps a majority, entered into agreements 
properly applying the regulations with re- 
spect to consideration of Federal funds. 
Probably some of these institutions were 
not affected because they did not use Mor- 
rill-Nelson funds for paying costs of teach- 
ing personnel or supplies for instruction. A 
relatively small number, consisting of sev- 
eral very large institutions entered into con- 
tracts which were approved by the Adminis- 
tration’s field personnel, which contracts did 
not comply with the regulations in that the 
rates established did not take into consid- 
eration these Federal funds. This resulted 
in such institutions being paid over the past 
several years more tuition than they were 
entitled to under the regulations, and the 
Comptroller General has properly required 
that the Veterans’ Administration recover 
such overpayments. This he is required to 
do under the statutes prescribing the duties 
of his office, and he is also authorized and 
empowered by said statutes to make final 
settlement in any case where there is a dis- 
agreement between the parties concerned, 
but in making such settlement, he is, of 
course, bound by the governing law and reg- 
ulations. 

It is urged strenuously by representatives 
of certain of these institutions in legal briefs 
submitted to the Veterans’ Administration 
that the Government is bound by these con- 
tracts notwithstanding the fact that they 
were in violation of the governing regula- 
tions, and that under the law relating to re- 
formation of contracts the Administration 
or the Government may not reopen such con- 
tracts without affording the institution an 
opportunity to show other costs which might 
offset these overpayments, but this argu- 
ment ignores the law relative to Govern- 
ment contracts as it has been upon many 
occasions expounded by the Supreme Court 
of the United States. Without going into 
legal or other technicalities, the governing 
principle may be stated briefly that the Gov- 
ernment is not bound by a contract or an 
act made by one of its agents if he acted 
beyond the scope of his authority. One of 
the most recent and fully considered decisions 
to this effect is that of Federal Insurance 
Corporation v. Merrill (92 Law Ed. 10; 332 
U. S. 380). 

In exercising the authority placed upon 
the Administrator, and the tremendous re- 
sponsibility thereby engendered, I am con- 
vinced that there has been taken into con- 
sideration every reasonable need of the in- 
stitutions of higher learning maintained out 
of public funds and that the adjusted rates 
of compensation authorized by the Admin- 
istrator in lieu of the customary rates have 
been and are fair and reasonable compen- 
sation for the education and training of vet- 
erans within the purposes and intent of the 
Readjustment Act, as amended. Thereunder 
such institutions have been afforded a much- 
needed means of readjustment during the 
readjustment period following the cessation 
of hostilities amounting to millions of dol- 
lars, as contrasted with which the amounts 
of Federal funds here involved, while not in 
any sense immaterial, are relatively small. 
It is, of course, within the power and juris- 
diction of the Congress to prescribe a specific 
rate of compensation for such purposes, but 
it is my reasoned conclusion that the Vet- 
erans’ Administration should not go further 
than it has in establishing fair and reason- 
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able rates of compensation within the for- 
mula and limitations provided by existing 
law. 
Sincerely yours, 
Cart R. Gray, Jr. 
Administrator. 


ExRITrr III 


UNIVERSITY OF NEw HAMPSHIRE, 
Durham, N. H., December 17, 1949. 
Hon. Cart R. Gray, Jr., 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, 
Veterans’ Administration, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

DEAR GENERAL Gray: Thank you for your 
letter of December 12, in which you set forth 
the considerations you feel support your de- 
cision not to modify Veterans’ Administra- 
tion regulations requiring the deduction of 
Morrill-Nelson and Bankhead-Jones funds in 
determining the rate of tuition for veterans 
education in land-grant colleges. 

I deeply regret that the persuasive reasons 
presented repeatedly by representatives of 
this association and others supporting the 
justice, equity, and propriety of modifying 
the regulations in question have not seemed 
compelling to you. As you have already been 
informed, the membership of the association 
is greatly concerned about this matter. We 
hold the firm conviction that this regula- 
tion strikes at the very integrity of the 
philosophy and policy on which the land- 


grant-college system was established by the 


Congress and by which the land-grant col- 
leges have been able to make their dramatic 
and impressive contribution to the welfare 
of the people of the United States. 

Our association and its member institu- 
tions are mindful of the many important ob- 
jectives we hold in common with the Veter- 
ans’ Administration. We are likewise sensi- 
tive to the complex problems with which the 
Veterans’ Administration must deal in ad- 
ministering the veterans educational pro- 
gram. Because of these considerations, we 
had entertained the hope that an answer to 
the question of nondeductibility of Morrill- 
Nelson and Bankhead-Jones funds might be 
obtained by administrative action. We de- 
plore the fact that apparently this possibility 
must now be rejected. 

As indicated in Mr. Thackrey’s letter to 
you of November 4, 1949, the senate of the 
association voted unanimously at its con- 
vention in Kansas City on October 23 to 27 
to approve the following resolution: 

“Whereas the entire history of Federal 
acts for assistance to the States in the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of a national 
system of land-grant institutions shows 
clearly the endowment character of these 
grants; and 

“Whereas the Veterans’ Administration has 
followed the policy of requiring the deduc- 
tion of these grants in determining costs 
of instruction as a basis of compensation for 
veterans education under the GI bill of 
rights; and 

“Whereas the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universities, assembled at its 
sixty-third annual convention, believes that 
this ruling of the Veterans’ Administration is 
contrary to sound practice and the intent of 
Congress in granting these endowment 
funds: Therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the association direct its 
executive committee respectfully to request 
the Eighty-first Congress to take legislative 
action to correct this situation if appropriate 
administrative action by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration to correct it is not taken prior 
to the beginning of the second session of said 
Eighty-first Congress.” 

Under the circumstances stated in your 
letter, it appears that it is not possible to 
carry on further negotiations looking toward 
an administrative solution of this problem. 
Therefore, the association now has no re- 
course other than to seek legislative action. 


Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR S. ADAMS. 


JANUARY 20 


Exuisit IV 


PERTINENT SEcTION or PusBLIc Law 346, 
SEVENTY-EIGHTH CONGRESS, AS AMENDED BY 
Section 5 (d), PuBLIC LAW 268, SEVENTY- 
NINTH CONGRESS, DECEMBER 28, 1945; AND 
Section 2, PUBLIC Law 377, EIGETIETH CON- 
Gress, AUGUST 6, 1947 


5. The Administrator shall pay to the edu- 
cational or training institution (including 
the institution offering institutional on- 
farm training), for each person enrolled in 
full-time or part-time course of education 
or training, the customary cost of tuition, 
and such laboratory, library, health, infir- 
mary, and other similar fees as are custo- 
marily charged, and may pay for books, sup- 
plies, equipment, and cther necessary ex- 
penses, exclusive of board, lodging, other liv- 
ing expenses, and travel, as are generally 
required for the successful pursuit and com- 
pletion of the course by other students in 
the institution: Provided, That in no event 
shall such payments, with respect to any 
person, exceed $500 for an ordinary school 
year unless the veteran elects to have such 
customary charges paid in excess of such 
limitation, in which event there shall be 
charged against his period of eligibility the 
proportion of an ordinary school year which 
such excess bears to $500: Provided further, 
That no payments shall be made to institu- 
tions, business or other establishments fur- 
nishing apprentice training on the job: 
And provided further, That any institution 
may apply to the Administrator for an ad- 
justment of tuition and the Administrator, 


It he finds that the customary tuition charges 


are insufficient to permit the institution to 
furnish education or training to eligible 
veterans, or inadequate compensation there- 
for, may provide for the payment of such 
fair and reasonable compensation as will 
not exceed the estimated cost of teaching 
personnel and supplies for instruction; and 
may in like manner readjust such payments 
from time to time. 


Exner V 


VALIDITY OF REGULATIONS PROMULGATED IN 
CONNECTION WITH ADMINISTRATION OF 
Parts VII anv VIII, VETERANS REGULATION 
No. 1 (a), AS AMENDED, FOR COMPUTATION 
or CHARGES BY INSTITUTIONS RECEIVING 
FEDERAL FUNDS 


Question presented: Are provisions of 
paragraphs 49c and 75c (3), Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration Manual M7-5, relating to the 
method of computing charges to the Vet- 
erans’ Administration where an institution 
receives funds from the Federal Government, 
illegal and contrary to provisions of Public 
Law 16, Seventy-eighth Congress, as 
amended, and Public Law 346, Seventy-eighth 
Congress, as amended, respectively? 

Facts: The restriction regarding payments 
where Federal funds were involved was set 
forth in paragraph 3 (G), Veterans’ Admin- 
istration Instruction No. 6, title II, Public 
Law 346, Seventy-eighth Congress, viz: 
“When the total cost of instruction is paid 
from Federal funds, as in programs de- 
signed to train war workers, the Veterans’ 
Administration will not approve any pay- 
ments.” These restrictions were more clearly 
set forth with the promulgation of Veterans’ 
Administration Manual M7-5 on April 15, 
1947. Paragraph 49c of the manual pro- 
vides that “When the total cost of instruc- 
tion is paid from Federal funds, or where 
a portion of the cost is covered by grants 
from the Federal Government (i. e., Smith- 
Hughes or other laws), due consideration 
to such subsidy will be given in determining 
the charge to the VA.” Also, paragraph 750 
(3) provides that “When the total cost of 
instruction is paid from Federal funds, the 
VA will not approve any payments for tui- 
tion. When a portion of the cost is covered 
by grants from the Federal Government (1. e., 
Smith-Hughes or other laws), due considera- 
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tion to such subsidy will be given in deter- 
mining the proper charge to the VA.” This 
restriction was also set forth in paragraph 
5d, Veterans’ Administration Instruction No. 
9, title II, Public Law 346, Seventy-eighth 
Congress, dated August 28, 1947, with regard 
to the payment for instruction for institu- 
tional on-farm training. 

Some institutions have heretofore failed 
to comply with Veterans’ Administration 
regulations requiring that due allowance he 
made for Federal contributions in the calcu- 
lation of the rate per credit hour to be paid 
by the Veterans’ Administration. 

Comment: Objection has been raised to 
existing instructions requiring that, in the 
determination of costs to institutions fur- 
nishing education or training under Public 
Law 16, Seventy-elghth Congress, as 
amended, and Public Law 346, Seventy-eighth 
Congress, as amended, due allowance be made 
for Federal aid grants or contributions re- 
ceived by such institutions under other Fed- 
eral laws. Insofar a; concerns Public Law 
16, supra, no question arises as the matter is 
left wholly to the discretion of the Adminis- 
trator (cf. par. 2, p. VII, Veterans Regulation 
No. 1 (a), as added by sec. 2, Public Law 16). 
As to Public Law 346, the question inheres 
in the amendment of December 28, 1945, 
Public Law 268, Seventy-ninth Congress, 

On May 3, 1945, a bill to amend parts VII 
and VIII of Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a), 
as amended, to liberalize and clarify voca- 
tional rehabilitation and education and 
training laws administered by the Veterans’ 
Administration, and for other purposes, was 
presented by this administration to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation 
and this proposed measure was introduced 
on the same day in the House as H. R. 3119 
by Mr. RANKIN, chairman of the committee. 

Such bill provided for authority in the 
Administrator to readjust payments to in- 
stitutions furnishing education or training 
“in consideration of increased or decreased 
enrollment and available contributions to 
meet such costs, whether from public or pri- 
vate funds.” When this proposed legislation, 
following consideration in committee, was 
passed by the House on July 18, 1945 (H. R. 
3749), the original provision, as referred to 
in the foregoing, to the effect that contribu- 
tions to institutions of public or private 
funds be considered in the determination of 
charges to the Veterans’ Administration for 
the education or training involved, had been 
eliminated, and the bill, H. R. 3749, Seventy- 
ninth Congress, as the same passed the 
House, did not include, as had been proposed 
by this administration, any direction for or 
reference to consideration of contributions 
from other sources, public or private, in rela- 
tion to costs from which proper charges were 
to be calculated against the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration for education or training. Such 
elimination of the provision directing that 
Federal contributions from other laws be 
taken into account in the determination of 
costs cannot be considered in any sense as an 
oversight but, to the contrary, as a rejection 
by the House when it passed H. R. 3749 of the 
suggestion that Federal contributions were 
to be considered in the manner as originally 
proposed. However, H. R. 3749, Seventy- 
ninth Congress, as passed by the Senate on 
November 8, 1945, did include authority, as 
proposed, on the part of the Administrator 
to readjust payments to educational and 
training institutions from time to time “in 
consideration of increased or decreased en- 
rollment and available contributions to meet 
such costs whether from public or private 
funds.” With these differences, in the par- 
ticular in which we are presently concerned, 
following the passage of H. R, 3749, Seventy- 
ninth Congress, by the Senate and the House, 
respectively, the bill went to conference with 
the result that the legislation as finally 
enacted into law (Public Law 346, 78th 
Cong., as amended) did not include the 
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requirements as had keen originally propcsed 
and as had been accepted by the Senate and 
rejected by the House, that contributions 
from Federal or private sources be included 
as a factor in the determination of costs on 
which charges for the education or training 
were to be calculated. 

From the legislative history, as outlined in 
the foregoing, it is manifest that, in the con- 
sideration of the legislation here involved, 
the Congress did haye before it the question 
of contributions of Federal or private funds 
to institutions being taken into account in 
the determination of costs upon which 
charges for the education or training were 
to be based, and in the final enactment of 
the law the original proposal to that effect 
was eliminated. The Conference Report No, 
1449, Seventy-ninth Congress, first session, 
as reported to accompany H. R. 3749, does not 
include any reference which discloses any 
intention or purpose contrary to the action 
shown in the final enactment of tre law with 
respect to the elimination of the original 
proposal to consider public and private 
grants to institutions in relation to costs. A 
statement of the managers on the part of the 
House, accompanying the conference report, 
referred to the bill as finally agreed upon re- 
taining an amendment permitting the esti- 
mated cost of education and training to be 
fixed by regulation if desirable’ instead of 
the actual cost only by agreement, but such 
statement contains no reference indicating 
any purpose or intention in the bill, as agreed 
to, leaving to administrative regulation the 
question of public or private contributions 
to institutions being a consideration in the 
determination of costs contrary to the final 
action of the Congress in the nonacceptance 
of the original proposal to that effect. 

It is believed there is an apparent reason 
for the action of the Congress in excluding 
the public or private funds from the formula 
of paragraph 5, part VIII, Veterans Regula- 
tion No. 1 (a), as amended, Theretofore, 
the authority of the Administrator was to 
establish fair and reasonable rates of com- 
pensation without limitation other than $500. 
The formula established by Public Law 268, 
amending Public Law 346, was much more 
restrictive, permitting consideration only of 
cost of teaching personnel and supplies for 
instruction. Obviously this did not permit 
inclusion of other costs—such as general ad- 
ministrative overhead, new buildings or 
equipment, or obsolescence of old utilities, 
and many other items of cost of running an 
institution. The Congress must be assumed 
to have known the Vetérans’ Administration 
measured available Government funds 
against these costs prior to Public Law 268; 
and it seems clear that the Congress did not 
intend that such funds should necessarily 
be deducted from the amount authorized un- 
der restrictive formula of the amendment. 

Turning to the regulation or instruction 
in question, it is noted that paragraph 49 (c) 
has to do with adjustment of tuition pay- 
ments to nonprofit educational institutions 
in connection with training under Public Law 
16, whereas a similar provision in paragraph 
75 (c) has to do with education or training 
under Public Law 346, as amended, The 
language is as follows: 

“When the total cost of instruction is paid 
from Federal funds, the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration will not approve any payments for 
tuition. When a portion of the cost is cov- 
ered by grants from the Federal Government 
(i. e., Smith-Hughes or other laws) due con- 
sideration to such subsidy will be given in 
determining the proper charge to the Vet- 
erans’ Administration.” 

The proper charge as used therein means 
the adjusted rate which the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration agrees to pay or the institution 
elects to receive under the pertinent regula- 
tions issued by the Veterans’ Administration. 
Prior to Public Law 268, supra, the Veterans’ 
Administration acting pursuant to the pro- 
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visions of paragraph 5, part VIII, Veterans’ 
Regulation No. 1 (a), as added by section 
400 (b), title II, of the Servicemen’s Read- 
justment Act, provided several alternative 
methods of determining fair and reasonable 
compensation to nonprofit institutions for 
the training under said act. Among these 
were a fixed amount, monthly, quarterly, or 
per semester, an amount equivalent to the 
nonresident fee of the institution, or, if none 
of these were deemed adequate, an agreed 
rate based upon specified cost data including 
teaching personnel and supplies for instruc- 
tion. This was in accord with the principles 
enunciated in Administrator’s Decisions Nos. 
580 (August 24, 1944), and 638 (March 19, 
1945). However, after the enactment of Pub- 
lic Law 268 it was held in Administrator's 
Decision No. 711 (June 22, 1946) that these 
several alternatives were legal, under the 
amended act, only in the event the amounts 
therein provided did not exceed the cost of 
teaching personnel and supplies for instruc- 
tion as prescribed in the amended paragraph 
5. These principles were incorporated in in- 
structions issued April 3, 1947, and can now 
be found in the Federal Register, part II, 
volume 13, No. 131, in sections 21.433 to 
21.448, inclusive. (See also section 21.531.) 
While it was administratively determined 
after the date of Administrator's Decision No. 
711 that the nonresident rates charged by 
various institutions were within the limits 
prescribed by the amended statute, it was 
later found that in numerous instances this 
Was not so, and that the formula for deter- 
mining a reasonable rate based upon the 
cost of teaching personnel and supplies for 
instruction, section 21.531, supra, must be 
applied. Still further studies now indicate 
that the whole subject matter of fair and 
reasonable rates of compensation for non- 
profit institutions should be placed upon a 
somewhat more refined basis—particularly in 
view of probable decreased enrollment of 
veterans and consequent change in proration 
of costs, It is therefore necessary to study 
the question herein submitted not only from 
the standpoint of those institutions which 
have or have not heretofore complied with 
the applicable regulations referenced herein, 
but also from the standpoint of what the 
Administrator should: use as the basis for 
determining fair and reasonable rates for ap- 
plication to such institutions in future aca- 
demic years, 

Certain fundamental facts must be kept 
in mind. Under the Servicemen's Readjust- 
ment Act, as amended, the least that the 
Administration may pay for tuition and other 
expenses of veterans enrolled in courses of 
education or training thereunder is the cus- 
tomary cost of tuition and the usual labora- 
tory, library, health, infirmary, and other 
similar fees as are customarily charged. 
These customary costs are those which the 
individual veteran himself would have to 
pay if he were paying for his own education 
or training. As pointed out in the Admin- 
istrator’s decisions above, Congress, by the 
proviso in paragraph 5 as originally enacted 
and as later amended, evidenced an intent 
that the Veterans’ Administration should in 
certain instances pay more than such cus- 
tomary costs in order that the full burden 
of the education and training of veterans 
should not fall upon the States, but should 
be shared by the Federal Government, al- 
though not entirely assumed by the latter. 
(See particularly Administrator's Decision No. 
580, which was contemporaneous with the 
original enactment.) As pointed out here- 
inbefore, the original act placed no limita- 
tion upon the Administrator's discretion in 
fixing fair and reasonable rates other than 
the 8500 maximum for an ordinary school 
year. The preliminary factors which the Ad- 
ministrator had to find were either that the 
institution had no established tuition fee or 
that its established tuition fee was found 
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by the Administrator to be inadequate com- 
pensation. In the amended paragraph, the 
preliminary requirements are likewise two in 
number and in the alternative; one, if the 
Administrator finds that the customary tul- 
tion charges are insufficient to permit the 
institution to furnish education or training 
to veterans or two, inadequate compensa- 
tion therefor. Having so found, the maxi- 
mum placed on fair and reasonable compen- 
sation to be determined by the Administrator 
is the cost of teaching personnel and sup- 
plies for instruction. This, therefore, be- 
comes the maximum which the Administra- 
tor may legally pay. But note that while he 
is restricted as to the minimum and maxi- 
mum, he may within such extremes estab- 
lish any rate which he finds fair and reason- 
able to permit an institution to furnish 
education or training to veterans or adequate 
compensation for furnishing such training. 

It is at once apparent from the foregoing 
that what might be a fair and reasonable 
rate for one institution for such purposes 
might not be for another. For instance, if 
an institution has large endowments or other 
adequate funds, whether provided by public 
or private sources or from earnings of the 
institution itself, it may not be said to need 
any material additional amount of compen- 
sation over and above the customary charges 
in order to permit it to furnish education or 
training to veterans, and while the institu- 
tion might well argue that the other alterna- 
tive should be applied to it, that is, that it 
should be adequately paid for such education 
or training courses, the argument loses much 
of its weight when measured against the 
element of actual need. For example, some 
nonprofit institutions do not, either because 
prohibited or otherwise, have any charges 
which are denominated tuition; but such in- 
stitutions generally have a number of differ- 
ent fees, some of a very generalized nature, 
which take the place of what another insti- 
tution frankly terms tuition. If an insti- 
tution of the former type is allowed the same 
rate of adjusted compensation as one of the 
latter, it can hardly be said that this is fair 
and reasonable, for either the one has been 
overpaid or the other underpaid. 

The same observation would be true if one 
institution is made a grant of Federal funds 
and another institution has no such grant. 
This decision is not here concerned, of course, 
with courses such as existed during the war 
for which the Government paid the institu- 
tion the entire or an agreed cost, but rather 
about generalized grants made to institu- 
tions based upon enrollment and other fac- 
tors and for the purpose of encouraging the 
carrying on of certain types of courses or in- 
struction. And while the Congress did not 
see fit to specify as recommended by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration that all such amounts 
be taken into consideration in fixing the fair 
and reasonable rates, and while, therefore, 
such amounts need not be deducted in toto 
from the amount which would otherwise be 
payable under the formula prescribed by the 
regulation, such amounts do necessarily en- 
ter into the question of what is necessary in 
addition to enable the institution to furnish 
education to veterans or what is adequate 
compensation for education or training 80 
furnished. Viewed from this aspect, the reg- 
ulations, if properly applied, are certainly 
within the terms of the governing statute 
and are therefore valid. A proper method of 
applying this would be to prorate such 
grants or Other sums rather than to charge 
all of it against the formula; which as a 
matter of law would be within the intent of 
the act as amended. This also would be the 
“due consideration” specified by the regu- 
lations. 

Held: The provisions of the regulations in 
question properly applied are not contrary to 
the provisions of either Public Law 16, Sev- 
éventy-eighth Congress, or Public Law 346, 
Seventy-eighth Congress, as amended, 
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Those institutions which have not complied 
with such regulations, and as a consequence 
have received more compensation than they 
were entitled to under the law, should be re- 
quired to comply therewith through an ad- 
just ment to be made in the amount to which 
they would otherwise be currently or in the 
future entitled. As to any institution which 
received less, due to any improper applica- 
tion of the regulations, it would seem—un- 
less protest was made at the time—there 
would be no basis for adjustment, as pre- 
sumably they were able to furnish the edu- 
cation or training with the amount of com- 
pensation received, and hence the rate was 
fair and reasonable. (Opinion of the Solici- 
tor dated March 15, 1949, approved March 
80, 1949.) 

This decision is hereby promulgated for 
observance by all officers and employees of 
the Veterans’ Administration. 

CARL R. Gray, Jr. 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. 


POLITICAL PRESSURE TACTICS IN 
WISCONSIN 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on Tues- 
day, January 10, 1950, I placed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, beginning on page 
276, the text of a release which I had 
prepared regarding certain outrageous 
political tactics being followed in Wis- 
consin by the Democratic Party finance 
headquarters in Milwaukee. I pointed 
out that letters were going out from the 
Democratic central organization pres- 
suring humble civil-service employees 
into making political contributions into 
the party’s treasury. 

Such pressure letters were, I indicated, 
contrary to the spirit, if not to the letter, 
of present statutes. It seems to me that 
a violation of the spirit of statutes is 
equally, if not more, reprehensible than 
a breaking of the actual letter of the law, 
because a violation of the spirit of the 
statutes strikes at the very fundamentals 
of civil service. 

Since releasing that statement, news- 
paper editorials and comments all over 
Wisconsin have confirmed the judgment 
which I expressed, namely, that civil- 
service employees—postal workers and 
others—were being bombarded by these 
pressure letters. 

Of course, Democratic headquarters in 
Milwaukee denied my charge, using some 
lame excuses, moans, and groans. A 
spokesman for the Democratic Party at- 
tempted to prove that the letter which 
had come into my possession and which 
had been received by a postal worker was 
purely an isolated letter and that the 
communication had gone to the postal 
worker perhaps by accident or coinci- 


. dence. 


Well, Mr. President, it has since been 
confirmed that this was not an isolated 
pressure letter, but a part of a mass cam- 
paign. 

Attorney General McGrath, whom I 
asked to investigate these “blackjack” 
tactics, has acknowledged my communi- 
cation and I am awaiting a further re- 
port from him. 

In the meanwhile, however, it is most 
unfortunate that the Senate on Thurs- 
day, January 19, decided to enact sub- 
stantial changes in the Hatch clean- 
politics law. I have previously com- 
mented on the floor of the Senate on 
my grave concern over the wisdom of 
any such changes. I felt that to place 
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removal of civil-service employees for 
political activities at the discretion of 
the Civil Service Commission would ob- 
viously be opening the door to dirty 
politics, and I mean “dirty.” 

This, of course, is an election year, 
and each of us tends to approach the 
election problem from our own individ- 
ual and sometimes partisan standpoint. 

I do, however, feel, Mr. President, that 
this should be an issue above partisan- 
ship. I do not believe that civil-service 
employees should participate in Repub- 
lican activities, any more than I believe 
they should participate in Democratic 
activities, nor do I believe they should 
be pressured into making contributions 
to the GOP any more than into making 
contributions to the Democratic Party. 

Suffice it to say, however, at this point, 
that I feel that the administration in 
pushing the amendment to the Hatch 
law has committed a grave mistake in 
terms of the welfare of the American 
people and that someday that mistake 
mey boomerang against the Democratic 
Party itself. 

We have made much progress in this 
country in taking politics out of civil 
service, but now I am afraid the Senate 
has taken a backward step and that 
much progress has been canceled out. 

At any rate, I, for one, expect to con- 
tinue my battle to keep politics clean in 
my own State. My own State, Mr. Pres- 
ident, has had a wonderful record, and, 
I may say parenthetically, it does not 
make any difference whether under a 
Democratic, a Republican, or a Progres- 
sive regime, there has been nothing but 
clean politics in the State of Wisconsin 
throughout the years—and to keep the 
civil service untainted by political intimi- 
dation. That, Mr. President, will be one 
of my objectives. 


DELIVERED PRICE SYSTEMS AND 
FREIGHT - ABSORPTION PRACTICES — 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
House to the bill (S. 1008) to define the 
application of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act and the Clayton Act to 
certain pricing practices. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, before 
action is taken on that question, I wish 
to make a statement. First, I wish to 
pay my respects to the conferees for the 
industry and energy they have displayed 
in attempting to get the legislation 
ironed out and to have freight absorp- 
tion legalized, in the interest of all indus- 
try, and especially of the small-business 
men of the country. 

As I understand, the distinguished jun- 
ior Senator from Maryland asks that the 
Senate disagree to the conference re- 
port and that a new conference be asked 
so further consideration can be given to 
the proposed legislation. I am per- 
fectly content that that be done. That 
is a proper thing to have done under the 
procedures of the Congress. I want to 
make it indelibly clear, however, Mr. 
President, that when I agree to reject 
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the conference report, I do not want 
the Recorp to show that I am in dis- 
agreement with the legislation which 
has been brought back by the conferees 
for adoption by the Senate. I believe 
in it. I believe it will be a wholesome 
thing to legalize existing practice so that 
those who want to absorb freight can do 
so without violating any of the antitrust 
laws. I feel very strongly the need for 
legislation of this kind. 

I shall go along with the request of the 
distinguished S2nator from Maryland to 
defer action, but it is my hope that the 
conferees will meet without undue delay 
and that the legislation will be ironed 
out and brought back to the Senate for 
adoption. I think such legislation is 
reasonable. I think it is constructive. 
I hope that when the conferees bring 
it back there will be no doubt that the 
legislation which will then be presented 
to the Senate of the United States will 
clarify the situation which now exists. 

I wish to make one more statement. 
During the last session of Congress Sen- 
stors who oppose this legislation rose on 
the floor of the Senate over and over 
again and stated they felt it was in viola- 
tion of the antimonopoly laws; that it 
would violate the pricing laws, and so on 
and so forth. They contended that the 
Department of Justice would never ap- 
prove the legislation, and that, if en- 
acted, it would probably be vetoed at the 
White House. It is my understanding 
that the Department of Justice has ap- 
proved the legislation, with the possible 
exception of the amendment to sec- 
tion 4. Iask the Senator from Maryland 
if that statement is correct. 

Mr. O'CONOR. In answer to the ques- 
tion of the Senator from Nebraska I will 
say the statement is correct. We sought 
and obtained from the Attorney General 
of the United States and from the head 
of the Antitrust Division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice a written statement to 
the effect that with the change as pro- 
posed the legislation would meet with the 
approval of the Department of Justice 
and would not be destructive of the anti- 
trust laws. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Maryland for his 
answer. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Does not the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska know, however, that 
the Federal Trade Commission, which 
has the primary responsibility in this 
matter, is opposed to the legislation in 
its present form; not ony to section 4D 
but to the other sections? 

Mr. WHERRY. I am not wholly 
aware of what the Federal Trade Com- 
mission does stand for. I think there 
are conflicting opinions in the Commis- 
sion, if I am correctly informed. Will 
the Senator agree with me in that state- 
ment? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I may call the at- 
tention of the distinguished Senator to 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of yesterday, 
at page 609, where there is published a 
statement presented by the Federal 
Trade Commission; that four members 
of the Commission submitted an opinion 
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opposing all the sections of the bill; that 
the Acting Chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission, Mr. Mason, opposed 
section 4D of the bill. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, there 
might be some authority for stating that 
the members of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission are opposed to section 4 as it is 
amended. But my understanding is, and 
I am sure the statement is correct, that 
there is a conflict of opinion among the 
members of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. 

I have in my hand an article entitled 
“O'Mahoney Bill Changes Sought,” writ- 
ten by Joseph R. Slevin, of the Washing- 
ton Bureau of the Journal of Commerce, 
and printed in that publication under 
date of January 19, 1950. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article may be 
printed in the Recozn at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


O’MAHONEY BILL CHANGES SouGHT—SENATE 
Backers Want To AVERT POSSIBLE VETO 
(By Joseph R. Slevin) 

WASHINGTON, January 18.—Senate sup- 
porters of the controversial O'Mahoney bill 
to legalize absorption of freight by sellers 
acting in good faith are expected to oppose 
passage of the measure in its present form, 


OBJECT OF MOVE 


A final decision has not yet been reached 
but Senator Herserr R. O'Conor (Democrat, 
Maryland) is believed ready to ask the Senate 
to send the bill back to a joint Senate-House 
conference committee. O'Conor was chair- 
man of the conference committee that ap- 
proved the measure last fall. 

O'Conor’s move would be designed to fore- 
stall a Presidential veto. 

Peyton Ford, the Assistant to the Attorney 
General, has written O'Conor informing him 
that the Justice Department will have no 
objections to the measure if section 4D is 
amended to change language the Department 
believes would shift the burden of proof from 
the defendant in certain antitrust cases to 
the prosecuting agency. 


COMPROMISE BLOCKED 


The Senate voted in the closing days of the 
last session to postpone consideration of the 
bill until January 20 (Friday). O'Conor is 
expected to call the bill up then and to read 
the Ford letter to the Senate. 

The letter was drafted by Herbert A. Berg- 
son, Assistant Attorney General in charge of 
the Antitrust Division. It has the approval 
of Attorney General J. Howard McGrath. 

Differing versions of the freight-absorption 
measure were passed by the House and 
Senate. The report of the conference group 
that was appointed to iron out the differences 
between the two bodies was adopted by the 
House, but Senate approval was blocked by 
the threat of a filibuster shortly before the 
Senate adjourned in October. 

Senators RUSSELL Lone (Democrat, Louisi- 
ana), PauL Douctas (Democrat, Illinois), and 
Estes KEFAUVER (Democrat, Tennessee), are 
the leaders of the opposition. 

They are expected to counter O’Conor's 
move to send the bill back to conference with 
a motion to table the conference report, 
which would, in effect, kill the bill. 

A victory for O'Conor, however, would still 
leave the proponents with the job of pushing 
a new conference report through the House 
and Senate. Representatives WRIGHT PAT- 
MAN (Democrat, Texas), and Hate Bocas 
(Democrat, Louisiana), will try to muster 
enough votes to defeat the proposal in the 
lower House. 
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SENATE PROBLEM 


House approval still will leave the bill’s 
supporters with the job of overcoming the 
opposition of the Long-Douglas-Kefauver 
bloc later in the session. 

“I'm a simple guy.“ DoucLas said today. 
“I don’t want to play around with wording. 
I'm opposed to it. It would gut the antitrust 
laws.” 

Lone declared that after the fight is over 
“small business will know where their friends 
are.” If the measure is approved, he added, 
“it would take years to get the antitrust laws 
back where they were.” 

The Justice Department, in endorsing the 
measure, has made it clear that it disagrees 
completely with the measure’s opponents. 
KEFAUVER and Long have met several times 
with Chief Trustbuster Bergson, but emerged 
each time with their views unchanged. 

The Department, it is understood, does not 
agree that the bill would drastically modify 
the antitrust laws. Instead, it believes that 
the bill merely restates the existing law. 

It believes that the members of the Long 
group want to write a new legal doctrine into 
the statutes. 


SPLIT OVER GOOD FAITH 


The split has come on the question of 
whether good faith is an absolute defense 
when advanced by a defendant in an anti- 
trust case. The Department believes that it 
is and should be. 

The Federal Trade Commission, however, 
convinced the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Seventh Circuit that good faith should 
not be a complete defense where there has 
been injury to competition. It advanced this 
theory in the recently decided Standard Oil 
of Indiana case. 

Standard appealed to the Supreme Court 
and when the case was heard earlier this 
month the FTC had to send its own attorneys 
to the Supreme Court to argue its side. The 
Justice Department, which normally repre- 
sents other agencies before the high court, 
refused to defend the FTC's good-faith 
theory. 

The Department believes that the Long- 
Kefauver-Douglas group is opposing the 
freight-absorption bill now because it wants 
to write the FTC’s good-faith theory into 
law. 


Mr. WHERRY. I wish to read several 
paragraphs of the article which I think 
are very important: 

The Justice Department, in endorsing the 
measure— 5 


The measure that was brought back 
by the conferees 


has made it clear that it disagrees completely 
with the measure’s opponents. KEFAUVER 
and Lone have met several times with Chief 
Trustbuster Bergson, but emerged each time 
with their views unchanged. ' 

The Department, it is understood, does not 
agree that the bill would drastically modify 
the antitrust laws, Instead, it kelieves that 
the bill merely restates the existing law. 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. WHERRY. Ishall be glad to yield 
to the Senator from Louisiana in a mo- 
ment. Permit me to continue to read 
from the article: 

It believes that the members of the Long 
group want to write a new legal doctrine into 
the statutes, 

The split has come on the question of 
whether good faith is an absolute defense 
when advanced by a defendant in an anti- 
trust case. The Department believes that it 
is and should be. 

The Federal Trade Commission, however, 
convinced the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
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the Seventh Circuit that good faith should 
not be a complete defense where there has 
been injury to competition. It advanced this 
theory in the recently decided Standard Oil 
of Indiana case. 

Standard appealed to the Supreme Court— 


This is significant, Mr. President— 
and when the case was heard earlier this 
month the FTC had to send its own attor- 
neys to the Supreme Court to argue its side. 
The Justice Department, which normally rep- 
resents other agencies before the high court, 
refused to defend the FTC's good-faith 
theory. 

The Department believes that the Long- 
Kefauver-Douglas group is opposing the 
freight-absorption bill now because it wants 
to write the FTC’s good-faith theory into 
law. 


Of course, they have a perfect right 
to do that, and I am not going to argue 
that question. If the very able junior 
Senator from Louisiana feels as he does, 
sincerely—and I am sure he does—of 
course, he has that right. The only point 
I wanted to make is that the Supreme 
Court of the United States when this 
case was heard did not have before it 
the Justice Department, because appar- 
ently the Department refused to go there 
and plead the case, which indicates to 
me that they are in total sympathy with 
what we are attempting to do here re- 
specting the pending legislation. 

Mr. President, I want to be fair about 
the matter. If there can be worked out 
by the conferees any adjustment that 
will be satisfactory to the distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. DoucLas], and the distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], 
that is perfectly agreeable to me. That 
is why we have conference committees. 
That is why we have the mechanics 
which we make use of. But I want to 
leave this thought with the Members 
of the Senate: This remedial legislation 
is long overdue. Let us send the con- 
ference report back for a further con- 
ference, if that is believed to be the 
proper way to proceed at this time. Then 
let a subsequent report come from that 
further conference, so that all Members 
will be given a chance to vote it up or 
down. In that way, let us see whether 
we can enact some legislation which 
will clarify existing conditions which are 
playing havoc with a great many small- 
business men throughout the country. 

Now I am glad to yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I under- 
stood the Senator to state that the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana had conferences with 
the Department of Justice. 

Mr. WHERRY. No; I merely quoted 
the newspaper article. The article states 
that— 

The Justice Department, in endorsing the 
measure, has made it clear that it disagrees 
completely with the measure’s opponents. 
KEFAUVER and Lonc have met several times 
with Chief Trustbuster Bergson, but emerged 
each time with their views unchanged. 


That is what I read. 

Mr. LONG. I should like to say that 
statement in the article is not correct. 
Whoever made that statement was mis- 
informed. Although it might serve 
some purpose for us to confer with Mr. 
Bergson, at this time we have not. In 
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the past I have discussed this matter 
once with Mr. Bergson, but not officially 
and not with the Senator from Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr. WHERRY. I may say to the able 
Senator from Louisiana that his word 
is good enough for me; I have found 
him to be entirely honest and truthful. 
But I may say that the fact that the at- 
torneys for the Department of Justice did 
not plead its case in opposition to this 
measure is convincing. I say that be- 
cause the attorneys in the Department 
of Justice are in total sympathy with 
the proposed legislation already reported 
by the conferees. 

Mr. LONG. Myr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. WHERRY. Certainly. 

Mr. LONG. I should like to have the 
Senator state his position on a proposi- 
tion I shall state now, one which, of 
course, makes a great deal of difference 
to the Senator from Louisiana: I wonder 
how the Senator feels about a situation 
in which a large corporation, such as the 
Standard Oil Co., will sell to certain cus- 
tomers in a given city at a price sub- 
stantially lower than it will sell to every- 
one else in that city who wishes to pur- 
chase the same product. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, all I 
am interested in is freight absorption; 
that is all. I want a farmer to have 
the right to sell a mule 50 miles away 
from his home and be able to meet, if 
he has to do so, his competitor's price. 
That is allI want. That has been pos- 
sible for 50 years in this country. How- 
ever, if we do not act in this matter, that 
right will not be continued, 

This measure will not hurt competi- 
tion. It will stimulate competition. The 
fact that the Department of Justice does 
not uphold the position of the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana is con- 
vincing evidence to me that this meas- 
ure will not in any way create monopoly, 
so far as prices are concerned. That 
is my feeling about it. Instead of re- 
ducing business, instead of restricting it 
to small, local areas, I want all the com- 
petition we can get for business, every 
bit of it. Competition is the way to get 
low prices. That is the way to get things 
sold to consumers at the lowest possible 
prices. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator from Ne- 
braska is a small-business man, I þe- 
lieve. 

Mr. WHERRY. Les; very small. 

Mr. LONG. He knows other small- 
business men. I feel that he understands 
the evils of a situation in which large- 
scale purchasers, such as chain stores, 
are able to buy the goods they need at 
prices substantially lower than the 
prices at which small-business men can 
buy the goods they need. I think he will 
agree with me that the effect of such 
a procedure is to put small-business men 
out of business. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Louisiana is contending 
that good faith should not be a complete 
defense. The Senator says that is one 
thing that cannot be done. Very well, 
Mr. President, I shall not argue the legal 
point. We shall leave that to the Su- 
preme Court, when it makes the final 
decision, at the time of the final test. 
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All in the world that those of us who 
believe in this proposed legislation want 
to do is permit one who has merchandise 
to sell, no matter whether it is candy 
bars or chewing gum, or this, that, or 
the other thing—to sell it anywhere in 
the United States, and to sell it at a 
price which will enable him to compete 
with other similar merchandise—for in- 
stance, in the case of a candy bar, possi- 
bly at a price of 5 cents—and be able 
to absorb the freight, if he wishes to do 
so, in order to sell the candy bar at that 
price to everyone who will buy it in any 
of the 48 States. That is what we want 
to be able to do with our cattle and with 
everything else produced in our State. 
We want competition. There will be 
competition if the Congress permits it 
to continue to exist as it has existed. 

This proposed legislation will not 
change the procedure one iota. If there 
is any monopoly, a suit against it will 
still be able to be filed under the Clay- 
ton Act; the existing procedures still 
will be able to be used to accomplish 
everything the Senator has been discuss- 
ing. 

But at the same time, if we finally en- 
act into law the sections of the confer- 
ence report, other than section 4, as we 
would like to have them, freight absorp- 
tion will then be possible, so that if a 
sugar-beet producer at Scottsbluff, 
Nebr., wishes to sell his sugar beets at 
New York at the same price at which he 
sells them at Scottsbluff, and to absorb 
the freight from Scottsbluff to New York, 
he will be able to do so without violating 
the law, provided he does so in good faith. 
That is the whole point. 

I do not intend to get into an argu- 
ment now on the merits of this matter. 
We shall do that again. I do not wish 
to hold up the Senator from Maryland on 
the work he has done. 

I say to the Senate, let us go ahead 
with the procedure now proposed. How- 
ever, I wish to make it indelibly clear 
that I am not backing down on the 
stand I have previosuly taken. I hope 
that when the report comes back from 
the further conference, we shall join in 
permitting fright absorption in a legal 
way, within the confines of this great 
country. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. If the conference report 
is not finally enacted into law, the con- 
fusion which presently exists among 
processors and manufacturers will con- 
tinue; will it not? 

Mr. WHERRY. Certainly. 

Mr. THYE. The big manufacturer 
who can afford to purchase a fleet of 
trucks will acquire them, and will ship 
his merchandise in them, and thus, we 
might say, will be able to get around 
any restrictive measures which might be 
imposed against him under any existing 
legislation or under the basing-point 
court decision. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. THYE. So unless we enact legis- 
lation of the type now proposed, instead 
of aiding and benefiting small business, 
we shall simply continue to add to the 
difficulties of small business. The result 
will be to destroy one small business after 
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another, because they will be unable to 
meet the competition with which they 
are confronted, in view of the fact that 
the large operators will be able to ac- 
quire their own fleets of trucks and, 
using those trucks will be able to move 
freight in any manner in which they 
wish, whereas the small operators will 
not be able to afford to operate in that 
way. Therefore the small operators will 
have to go out of business, and the large 
operators will take their business. 

Mr. WHERRY. Certainly. I thank 
the Senator for his observation. 

Mr. President, as I have said, I do not 
wish to get into a discussion of the merits 
of this matter. However, it is obvious 
that unless we enact legislation of this 
sort, the only thing for the small-busi- 
ness men who are fabricators to do will 
be to move from their present locations 
to the places where the raw products they 
use in their operations are produced. 
For instance, let us consider the manu- 
facturers of washing machines or re- 
frigerators who need steel. If they can- 
not continue to operate on a freight-ab- 
sorption basis, they will have to move 
to Pittsburgh or Chicago, to the area 
where the steel they need is produced. 
Then there will be another difficulty with 
freight rates; they will have unfair com- 
petition there. 

I have just talked to a steel operator 
who, because of unfair charges by the 
railroads, has to pay for steel a different 
price to three producers in his own city, 
the prices varying about a dollar a ton. 
On the old basis, the manufacturer pro- 
ducing steel for a dollar a ton less will 
be able to take over all that business, 
unless the other producers sell theirs for 
a dollar a ton less, and thereby meet the 
price. The producer who is nearest the 
point of consumption will be able to get 
all the business, unless producers who are 
farther removed from the point of con- 
sumption reduce their delivered prices 
sufficiently to meet the lowest price. 

Mr. THYE. In our State we have 
canners of beans and various other kinds 
of vegetables. There are similar plants 
in Nebraska, of course. States like 
Minnesota and Nebraska are in the Mid- 
west, where there is not the great con- 
suming population that is found in the 
East. Since those States do not have 
the great consuming population, the 
canneries in those States are compelled 
to ship their goods to the areas where the 
large body of consumers live. Some of 
the goods go to Chicago; some go to 
Philadelphia; some go to New York—or 
to other eastern or seaboard cities, 
wherever there is a demand for those 
goods. 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes. 

Mr. THYE. If the restriction con- 
tinues, those particular processors will 
be absolutely out of the picture, because 
of the court decision, and they will 
either have to go out of business or 
will have to send their raw materials 
to a point near the point of consump- 
tion, and process them there. In such 
case, the farmer would have to absorb 
the freight for the expenses of shipment, 
and then, from there on, meet the com- 
petition, 
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Certainly the situation must be clari- 
fied. 

Mr, WHERRY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. THYE. I am familiar with the 
drug business and the position it takes 
in this case. I think the druggists have 
been unduly and unreasonably excited. 
Nevertheless, I have been besieged with 
telegrams and telephone calls from 
druggists who ask that I block this pro- 
posed legislation. I have talked to those 
gentlemen. They are not quite clear 
how they would be harmed, but they 
think they will be harmed. I am willing 
to do all I can to heip them, just as I 
am willing to do ail I can to help the 
small grocers or any other businessmen 
on Main Street, any of the businessmen 
in the towns in the Midwest. But I 
think they are unduly alarmed over the 
action proposed here. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The conference report was rejected. 

Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate further insist upon its 
disagreement to the amendmenis of the 
House of Representatives, request a fur- 
ther conference with the House, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees on 
the part of the Senate at the further 
conference. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
President pro tempore appointed Mr. 
McCarran, Mr. O’Conor, and Mr. WILEY 
conferees on the part of the Senate at 
the further conference. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I say 
to my very distinguished friend, the 
Senator from Maryland, that we will 
meet again at Philippi. [Laughter.] 


PROTECTION AGAINST LYNCHING 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, this 
morning the Judiciary Committee af- 
forded me the opportunity to testify in 
behalf of Senate bill 1404, the antilynch- 
ing bill, introduced last session by the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], Sen- 
ator Wagner, and myself. I welcomed 
the opportunity to testify, as in my opin- 
ion antilynching legislation is one of the 
most vital pieces of domestic legislation 
which the Congress of the United States 
has within its power to pass on. Free- 
dom from fear and freedom from mob 
violence are basic tenets for any program 
of civil rights and for any enjoyment of 
free citizenship in a democracy. 

It was particularly significant that the 
Judiciary Committee held hearings on 
S. 1404 and also on S. 1726 introduced by 
former Senator McGrath, in the light of 
the fact that the Judiciary Committee 
had already, during the first session of 
the Eighty-first Congress, approved the 
entilynching bill S. 91 introduced by the 
junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. FER- 
Guson]. This move was significant to 
me because it implied a recognition on 
the part of the Judiciary Committee that 
S. 91 is totally unacceptable, not only to 
the minority groups in America who 
would be affected by the legislation, but 
also totally unacceptable to the President 
of the United States, to his administra- 
tion, and to all who are genuinely con- 
cerned with civil liberties in America. 

Out of order, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the body of the Con- 
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GRESSIONAL RECORD the testimony I pre- 
sented this morning before the Judiciary 
Committee, which includes within it de- 
tailed arguments in support of S. 1404 
and the basis for the widespread opposi- 
tion to S. 91. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


THE STATEMENT OF SENATOR HUMPHREY BEFORE 
THE SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
THE JUDICIARY, ON S. 1404, THE FEDERAL ANTI- 
LYNCHING ACT 


Mr. Chairman, I wish to express my appre- 
ciation to the committee for giving me the 
opportunity to testify on behalf of S. 1404, 
a bill introduced by the senior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], the former Senator 
from New York, Mr. Wagner, and myself last 
year. I know that Mr. Morse would have 
been eager to testify in person in behalf of 
this legislation, but he is unfortunately away 
on Official business. I will, however, ask your 
permission to place in the record of the hear- 
ings the statement by Senator Morse 2 years 
ago when a bill similar to the one we are now 
discussing, was under consideration. 

There can be very little debate, Mr. Chair- 
man, about the advisability of safeguarding 
Americans against the fear of lynchings. 
Legislation to solve this problem has been 
introduced in every Congress since the Six- 
tieth Congress. Several antilynching bills 
passed the House of Representatives; the 
Senate, however, has never passed a bill on 
this subject. 

Mr. Chairman, I can think of no measure 
which will do more to raise the moral stature 
of Americans in the eyes of the world than 
the passage of the bill which we have intro- 
duced. Mr. Chairman, I can think of no 
measure which will do more to guarantee 
freedom of the individual from the threat 
of illegal bodily injury and death, freedom 
from violence, and irresponsible mob action, 
than the bill which we have introduced and 
which we ask you to support. Freedom is 
the most basic of human rights. Without it, 
all other civil rights become academic. 

I do not believe that it is relevant for us 
to analyze this bill statistically. Full hear- 
ings were held on this legislation during the 
Eightieth Congress. Adequate testimony was 
presented statistically demonstrating either 
that more than 5,000 persons were lynched 
during the past 50 years, which would be an 
argument for the legislation, or that lynch- 
ings are decidedly on the decline since there 
hav> been only two or three annually in the 
most recent period, which would be an argu- 
ment that the legislation is unnecessary. In 
the testimony of Mr. Mosse, which I have 
submitted for the Recorp, you will find sta- 
tistical tables of lynchings which have taken 
place in the United States between 1882 and 
1946. 

Mr. Chairman, one lynching is one lynch- 
ing too many. Mob violence has no place 
in America. Lynching has no place in a so- 
ciety based on the eternal religious and 
democratic principles of human dignity, 
Antilynching legislation represents the heart 
and core of a civil-rights program in America. 

Just as important, however, Mr. Chair- 
man, is the fact that the nature, character, 
and techniques of lynchings have changed 
in recent years. Today public lynchings by 
large crowds with great publicity is the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. Today ter- 
rorists frequently operate in small bands 
secretly. Iam informed that every year many 
Negroes in the South simply disappear. Sta- 
tistics as regards lynchings are inconclusive 
in that Negroes, knowing that they are with- 
out Federal protection, refrain from exer- 
cising basic civil rights which would incur 
the anger of anti-Negro forces. 

In 1946, the President of the United States 
issued Executive Order 9808, establishing the 
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President’s Committee on Civil Rights. It 
is significant that this Executive order came 
about as a direct result of a series of lynch- 
ings which took place that very year—the 
murder of two men and their wives in Mon- 
roe, Ga. The President, issuing the order, 
declared: 

“The preservation of civil rights guaran- 
teed by the Constitution is essential to do- 
mestic tranquillity, national security, the 
general welfare, and the continued existence 
of our free institutions.” 

He further stated: 

“The action of individuals who take the 
law into their own hands and inflict sum- 
mary punishment and wreak personal ven- 
geance is subversive of our democratic sys- 
tem of law enforcement and public criminal 
justice, and gravely threatens our form of 
government.” 

Fifteen distinguished citizens represent- 
ing the religious, labor, business, and na- 
tional racial minority groups, coming from 
every geographical section of the United 
States, were commissioned with the respon- 
sibility of determining how the Federal, 
State, and local governments could better 
safeguard civil rights and to recommend to 
the President necessary legislation toward 
this end. 

After nearly a year of painstaking study of 
all questions relating to the violation of civil 
rights, the Committee unanimously recom- 
mended, as one of the measures to make 
secure the rights of Americans, enactment 
by Congress of an antilynching act. The 
Committee was also careful to point out what 
such a law must contain to be effective. 

It is in considering the specific recom- 
mendations of the Committee as to the con- 
tent of antilynching legislation that our 
opposition to S. 91, the Ferguson antilynch- 
ing bill, which has already been reported out 
by your committee, can best be understood. 

Let us look specifically at section 4 of the 
Humphrey-Morse-Wagner bill. Our bill de- 
fines a lynch mob as “any assemblage of two 
or more persons, which shall, without au- 
thority of law, (a) commit or attempt to 
commit violence upon any person or persons 
or on his or their property because of his or 
their race, creed, color, national, racial an- 
cestry, language, or religion.” The same ap- 
plies where the participants in the lynching 
desire to take the law into their own hands 
and punish the victim. This definition 
would clearly exclude all the usual cases of 
murder. 

S. 91, however, does not effectively punish 

those who engage in lynching. It punishes 
members of a lynch mob only when a con- 
spiracy can be proved between the members 
of the lynch mob and any State or Federal 
officer with the responsibility to protect pub- 
lic safety. The necessity to prove conspiracy 
is the Achilles heel of the Ferguson bill. It 
is the great weakness of the legislation which 
makes it inacceptable to all who are truly 
concerned with civil rights, and all who are 
genuinely interested in solving this vital 
national problem. 
This approach to the problem of lynching 
may have served some purpose 10 or more 
years ago when almost all lynchings that 
took place involved the open participation of 
local police officers, county sheriff, or con- 
Stable. In the past 10 years, however, in the 
majority of lynchings, evidence of active, 
open participation by police officers has been 
difficult to obtain. Even if the State police 
machinery is negligent, the open, active par- 
ticipants usually do not include the police 
Officers. The most recent lynchings which 
have taken place would, under the terms of 
the Ferguson bill, not be violations of the 
antilynching law and would not be subject 
to Federal jurisdiction. 

The President’s Committee on Civil Rights, 
in delineating what an “effective” antilynch- 
ing law “must contain” to be “effective,” 
said: 
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“First, it should define lynching broadly,” 
the committee declared. Section 4 of the 
Humphrey-Morse bill contains a broad 
definition of lynching. 

“Second, the Federal offense ought to cover 
participation of public officers in a lynching, 
or failure by them to protect a person ac- 
cused of a crime against mob violence. The 
failure or refusal of public officers to make 
proper efforts to arrest members of lynch 
mobs and to bring them to justice should 


also be specified as an offense.” Sections 5 
and 6 of our bill so provide. 
The Committee continued: “Action by 


private persons taking the law into their 
own hands to mete out summary punishment 
and private vengeance upon an accused per- 
son; action by either public officers or private 
persons meting out summary punishment 
and private vengeance upon a person because 
of his race, color, creed, or religion—these 
too must be made crimes.” Section 5 of our 
bill makes it a felony for any person whether 
& public officer or not to commit violence 
under these conditions and section 6 pun- 
ishes State officers who neglect or willfully 
refuse to prevent a lynching or apprehend 
members of a lynch mob. 

“Third, the statute should authorize im- 
mediate Federal investigation in lynching 
cases to discover whether a Federal offense 
has been committed.” Section 7 of the bill 
directs the Attorney General of the United 
States to make such an investigation. 

“Fourth, adequate and flexible penalties 
ranging up to $10,000 and 20-year prison 
term should be provided.” Section 5 of our 
bill provides that any person found guilty of 
participation in a lynching shall be punished 
by a fine not exceeding $10,000 or by im- 
prisonment not exceeding 20 years or both. 

In its report to the President, the Com- 
mittee on Civil Rights stated: 

“The devastating consequences of lynch- 
ings go far beyond what is shown by count- 
ing the victims. When a person is lynched, 
and the lynchers go unpunished, thousands 
wonder where the evil will appear again and 
what mischance may produce another vic- 
tim. And every time lynchers go unpun- 
ished, Negroes have learned to expect other 
forms of violence at the hands of private cit- 
izens or public officials. In describing the 
thwarted efforts of the Department of Jus- 
tice to identify those responsible for one 
lynching, J. Edgar Hoover stated to the Com- 
mittee: 

“The arrogance of most of the white popu- 
lation of that county was unbelievable, and 
the fear of the Negroes was almost unbeliev- 
able. 

“The almost complete immunity from pun- 


ishment enjoyed by lynchers is merely a 


striking form of the broad and general im- 
munity from punishment enjoyed by whites 
in many communities for less extreme of- 
fenses against Negroes. Moreover, lynching 
is the ultimate threat by which his inferior 
status is driven home to the Negro. As a ter- 
rorist device, it reinforces all the other disa- 
bilities placed upon him. The threat of 
lynching always hangs over the head of the 
southern Negro; the knowledge that a mis- 
interpreted word or action can lead to his 
death is a dreadful burden.” 

I assume, Mr. Chairman, that since the 
committee did report out an antilynching 
bill, it is unnecessary for us to make further 
argument as to the necessity for Federal in- 
tervention with regard to this basic policy 
question. The basic question our oppo- 
nents tell us is a constitutional one, First, as 
to whether a county can be held civilly lable 
as our bill would provide; secondly, whether 
we can make lynching that much of a Fed- 
eral crime that we can hold citizens who par- 
ticipate in the lynching criminally responsi- 
ble in the Federal courts. I am not a law- 
yer, Mr. Chairman, but I have had an op- 
portunity to read the scholarly testimony of 
the Senator from Oregon on this subject 2 
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years ago which I have had included in the 
RECORD. He said: 

“It is my firm conviction that my proposed 
legislation is entirely constitutional in every 
respect. I believe that every provision in the 
bill is fully authorized by the due-procéss 
and equal-protection clauses of the four- 
teenth amendment. I believe that every pro- 
vision of my bill is independently authorized 
and supported by the privileges and immuni- 
ties clauses of the fourteenth amendment, 
However, since the United States has recently 
entered into treaty obligations with other 
nations which require us as a Nation to pro- 
tect the lives and property of all persons 
within our jurisdiction against any infringe- 
ment based on race, color, creed, or national 
origin, I also desire that Congress explicitly 
recognize that this bill is in fulfillment of 
those treaty undertakings.” 

The Senator from Oregon is the former 
dean of a law school, one of the outstanding 
legal scholars of America and is, in my opin- 
ion, competent authority for the proposi- 
tion that the legislation which he and I 
introduced is constitutional. I have already 
placed Mr. Morss’s testimony in the RECORD 
for your examination. 

America has given the world economic and 
political leadership, but she cannot and will 
not supply true moral leadership until every 
person regardless of his race or color may 
exercise every right as a citizen and be safe 
against the lynch mob. 


EQUAL RIGHTS FOR MEN AND WOMEN— 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE CON- 
STITUTION 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. J. Res. 25) propos- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States relative to equal 
rights for men and women. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I rose 
for recognition for the purpose of 
speaking to the pending joint resolution, 
but I have had some discussion with the 
leadership, and I hope they are receptive 
to the thought of having the Senate re- 
cess until Monday, and take up the 
measure at that time. 


RECESS TO MONDAY 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate stand in recess until 
Monday next, at 12 o’clock noon, 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 
o'clock and 38 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until Monday, January 23, 
1950, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Fripay, JANUARY 20, 1950 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Lord, our Lord, Thou whom we love 
to call Father, speak to us as in the days 
of old, as in humility and yet in eager- 
ness we await Thy presence. Continue 
to work through us Thy great purposes, 
and bestow upon us the treasures of Thy 
truth. Teach us that our love and faith 
are tested by what we are willing to 
suffer and sacrifice. In our failures, 
chasten and forgive us; if impulsive, re- 
strain us with Thy blessed calm. 

Do Thou help the Congress in its ques- 
tions, in the solution of its problems, 
and even in its fears, and teach us that 
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righteousness earns its own reward, and 
that its highest object is man, and its 
greatest service love. 

Hear us in the name of Him who 
prayed for His enemies, wept with his 
friends, and would not scorn even a little 
child. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed, with an amend- 
ment in ‘hich the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a bill of the House 
of the following title: 


H. R. 1243. An act to amend the Hatch 
Act. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. STENNIS, Mr. GILLETTE, and Mr. 
SCHOEPPEL to be the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER (after counting). Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


{Roll No, 7] 
Allen, Calif. Gilmer Sasscer 
Blatnik Hobbs Simpson, Pa. 
Bulwinkle Lemke Smathers 
Burdick Lyle Smith, Ohio 
Crosser Macy Stigler 
Durham Murphy Vursell 
Fallon Poulson 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 411 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


REPORT OF NATIONAL ADVISORY COUN- 
CIL ON INTERNATIONAL MONETARY 
AND FINANCIAL PROBLEMS—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. NO. 450) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States, which was read, 
and, together with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and ordered to be 
printed, with illustrations: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
Attached hereto is a report of the Na- 
tional Advisory Council on International 
Monetary and Financial Problems cover- 
ing its operations from April 1, 1949, to 
September 30, 1949, and describing in 
accordance with section 4 (b) (5) of the 
Bretton Woods Agreements Act, the par- 
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ticipation of the United States in the 
International Monetary Fund and the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development for the above period. 
Previous reports of the National Ad- 
visory Council were transmitted to the 
Congress of March 1, 1946, March 8, 1946, 
January 13, 1947, June 26, 1947, January 
19, 1948, May 17, 1948, August 3, 1948, 
March 14, 1949, and July 5, 1949, respec- 
tively. In addition to the First Special 
Report on the Operations and Policies 
of the International Monetary Fund and 
the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, submitted on May 
17, 1948, previous reports on the partici- 
pation of the United States in the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and the Inter- 
national Bank were included in the 
reports of January 13, 1947, June 26, 
1947, January 19, 1948, August 3, 1948, 
March 14, 1949, and July 5, 1949, 
respectively. 
Harry S. TRUMAN. 
Tue Warre House, January 20, 1950. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, and on that motion I ask for 
the yeas and nays. , 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 161, nays 255, not voting 15, 
as follows: 


[Roll No, 8] 
YEAS—161 

Allen, II. Hall, Murray, Wis. 
Andersen, Edwin Arthur Nelson 

H. Carl Hall, Nicholson 
Anderson, Calif. Leonard W. Nixon 
Andresen, Halleck Norblad 

August H Hand O'Hara, Minn 
Angell Harden O’Konski 
Arends Harvey Patterson 
Auchincloss Herter Pfeiffer, 
Barrett, Wyo. Heselton William L. 

1 Hill Phillips, Calif. 

Bennett, Mich. Hinshaw Phillips, Tenn 
Bishop Hoeven Plumley 
Blackney Hoffman, Ul. Potter 
Boggs, Del. Hoffman, Mich. Poulson 
Bolton,Ohio Holmes Powell 
Boykin Hope Reed, II. 
Bramblett Horan Reed, N. Y. 
Brehm Jackson, Calif. Rich 
Brown,Ohio James Riehlman 
Byrnes, Wis. Javits Rogers, Mass. 
Canfield Jenison Rooney 
Case, N. J. Jenkins Sadlak 
Case, S. Dak. Jennings St. George 
Chiperfield Jensen Sanborn 
Church Johnson lor 
Clevenger Jonas Scott, Hardie 
Cole, Kans. Judd Scott, 
Cole, N. Y. Kean Hugh D., Jr. 
Corbett Kearney Scrivner 
Cotton Kearns Scudder 
Coudert Keating Shafer 
Cunningham Keefe Short 
Curtis Kilburn Simpson, III 
Dague Kunkel Smith, Kans, 
Davis, Wis. Latham Smith, Va 
D LeCompte Smith, Wis 
Dolliver LeFevre Stefan 
Dondero Lichtenwalter Stockman 
Eaton e Taber 
Ellsworth Lovre Talle 
Elston McConnell ‘Taylor 
Engel, Mich. efson 
Fellows McDonough Towe 
Fenton McGregor Van Zandt 
Ford McMillen, Ill, Velde 
Fulton Mack, Wash Vorys 
Gamble Marcantonio Wadsworth 
Gavin Martin, Iowa  Weichel 
Gillette Martin, Mass. Werdel 
Golden Merrow Wigglesworth 
Goodwin Meyer Wilson, Ind. 
Graham Michener Wolcott 
Gwinn Miller, Md Wolverton 
Hagen Miller, Nebr. W. 
Hale Morton 


NAYS—255 

Abbitt Garmatz Norton 
Abernethy Gary O'Brien, II. 
Addonizio Gathings O’Brien, Mich. 

bert Gordon O'Hara, 
Allen, La Gore O'Neill 
Andrews Gorski O'Sullivan 
Aspinall Gossett O'Toole 
Bailey Granahan Pace 
Barden Granger Passman 
Baring Grant Patman 
Barrett, Pa Green Patten 
Bates, Gregory Perkins 
Battle Gross Peterson 
Beckworth Hardy Pfeifer, 
Bennett, Fla. Hare Joseph L. 
Bentsen Harris Ibin 
Biemiller Harrison Pickett 

and Hart e 
Blatnik Havenner Polk 
Boggs, La. Hays, Ark Preston 
Bolling Hays, Ohio Price 
Bolton, Md. Hébert Priest 
Bonner Hedrick Quinn 
Bosone Heffernan Rabaut 
Breen Heller Rains 
Brooks Herlong Ramsay 
Brown, Ga. Holifield 
Bryson Howell Redden 
Buchanan Huber Regan 
Buckley, III Hull Rhodes 
Buckley, N. Y. Irving Ribicoff 
Burke Jackson, Wash. Richards 
Burleson Jones, Ala Rivers 
Burnside Jones, Mo. Rodino 
Burton Jones, N. C Rogers, Fla. 
Byrne, N. Y Karst Roosevelt 
Camp Karsten Sabath 
Cannon Kee Sadowski 
Carlyle Kelley, Pa Secrest 
Carnahan Kelly, N. Y Shelley 
Carroll Kenn Sheppard 
Cavalcante Keogh Sikes 
Celler Kerr Sims 
Chatham Kilday Smathers 
Cheif King Spence 
Chesney Kirwan Staggers 
Christopher Klein Stanley 
Chudoff Kruse Steed 
Clemente Lane Stigler 
Colmer Lanham Sullivan 
Combs Larcade Sutton 
Cooley Lesinski Tackett 
Cooper Lind Tauriello 
Cox Linehan Teague 
Crawford Lucas Thomas 
Crook Lyle Thompson 
Crosser Lynch Thornberry 
Davenport McCarthy ‘Trimble 
Davies, N. Y. McCormack Underwood 
Davis, Ga McGrath inson 
Davis, Tenn. McGuire Wagner 
Dawson McKinnon Walsh 

ane McMillan, S. C. Walter 
DeGraffenried McSweeney Welch 
Delaney Mack, III. Wheeler 
Denton Madden Whitaker 
Dingell Magee White, Calif. 
Dollinger Mahon White, Idaho 
Donohue Mansfield Whitten 
Doughton Marsalis Whittington 
Douglas Marshall Wickersham 
Doyle Mason Wier 
Eber! Miles Williams 
Elliott Miller, Calif. Willis 
Engle, Calif. Wilson, Okla 
Evins Mitchell Wilson, Tex. 
Fallon Monroney Winstead 
Feighan Morgan Withrow 
Fernandez Morris ‘ood 
Fisher Morrison Woodhouse 
Flood 1 yoy 
Fogarty Multer ‘ates 
Forand Murdock Young 
Frazier Murray, Tenn. Zablocki 
Fugate Noland 
Furcolo Norrell 

NOT VOTING—15 

Allen, Calif. Hobbs Rees 
Bulwinkle Jacobs Sasscer 
Burdick Lemke Simpson, Pa. 
Durham Macy Smith, Ohio 
Gilmer Murphy Vursell 


So the motion was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Simpson of Pennsylvania for, with Mr. 


Lemke against. 
Mr. Macy for, with Mr. Burdick against. 
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Mr. Smith of Ohio for, with Mr. Murphy 
against. 

Mr. Allen of California for, with Mr. Gil- 
mer against. 


General pairs until further notice: 


Mr. Hobbs with Mr. Vursell. 
Mr. Durham with Mr. Rees. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 


AMENDING THE RULES OF THE HOUSE 


Mr, SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 133 and ask for its 
immediate consideration, 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That paragraph (2) (c) of rule 
XI of the Rules of the House of Representa- 
tives is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“(c) The Committee on Rules shall pre- 
sent to the House reports concerning rules, 
joint rules, and order of business, within 
three legislative days of the time when or- 
dered reported by the committee. If such 
rule or order is not considered immediately, 
it shall be referred to the calendar and, if 
not called up by the Member making the 
report within seven legislative days there- 
after, any member of the Rules Committee 
may call it up as a question of privilege and 
the Speaker shall recognize any member of 
the Rules Committee seeking recognition for 
that purpose. If the Committee on Rules 
shall make an adverse report on any resolu- 
tion pending before the committee, provid- 
ing for an order of business for the con- 
sideration by the House of any public bill 
or joint resolution, on days when it shall 
be in order to call up motions to discharge 
committees it shall be in order for any Mem- 
ber of the House to call up for consideration 
by the House any such adverse report, and it 
shall be in order to move the adoption by 
the House of said resolution adversely re- 
ported notwithstanding the adverse report 
of the Committee on Rules, and the Speaker 
shall recognize the Member seeking recogni- 
tion for that purpose as a question of the 
highest privilege.” 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, though I 
am calling up this resolution, it is not my 
resolution. It is rather a resolution in- 
troduced by the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Cox], to whom I will yield later on, 
to speak in favor of his resolution. I my- 
self have been and am opposed to it. 

Mr. Speaker, when I came to Congress 
44 years ago Republican Speaker Cannon 
was the czar of the House and had the 
House at his mercy. The country re- 
sented Cannon’s power. This abuse of 
power on his part brought about the de- 
feat of the Republican Party. The Dem- 
ocrats, with the aid of the progressive 
Republicans, tock away from the Speaker 
his great power by liberalizing the rules 
of procedure under the Norris resolution. 

The present unholy alliance formed by 
the reactionary Democrats and reaction- 
ary Republicans on the Committee on 
Rules is an attempt to emulate and re- 
store that power to the Committee on 
Rules and again hope to have the House 
at their mercy. 

Because the Committee on Rules is a 
policy committee, yes a procedural com- 
mittee, designed to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the party in power that is 
supposed to carry out the mandate of 
the people, it is composed of eight Mem- 
bers representing the majority and four 
of the minority. All other legislative 
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committees are composed of a bare ma- 
jority. 

There is an unfortunate condition that 
exists in the Rules Committee because, 
es I have stated, three members of the 
Committee on Rules elected as Democrats 
on the Democratic ticket in name only, 
unfortunately vote and gang up with the 
Republicans, leaving me, the chairman, 
and the other real Democrats on the 
committee in a minority. Consequently, 
the Committee on Rules has been unable 
to report rules on bills approved by legis- 
lative committees and recommended by 
the President. The majority has been 
unable to work its will. 

In view of this unfortunate situation, 
the House adopted House Resolution 5 
in the first days of the first session of the 
Qighty-first Congress. This was in the 
interest of orderly procedure and in or- 
der to expedite legislation so as to pre- 
clude the Committee on Rules from bot- 
tling up legislation. 

That resolution permits chairmen of 
various legislative committees to file their 
own 21-day discharge petition and call 
their bill up on the floor if the Committee 
on Rules fails to act. 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Cox] and his two other colleagues, in 
conjunction with the four Republicans, 
as I pointed out previously, reported out 
this resolution—House Resolution 133— 
which will kill and sabotage the rights 
of committees under the new rule. 

Up to now, 33 resolutions have been 
filed under the new liberalized rule by 
chairman of legislative committees de- 
sirous of availing themselves of their 
rights. All will be dead if this unfortu- 
nate resolution should pass. 

The charge that the Committee on 
Rules is now deprived of all power is er- 
roneous, because in the last session it 
reported 88 rules and 27 resolutions. 

If the committees wish to be deprived 
of their rights they will vote for the Cox 
resolution. 

If they expect their bills to be acted 
upon and considered by the House, they 
must vote against it. 

I personally believe that if the exist- 
ent coalition between the Republicans 
and the three reactionary Democratic 
members of the Committee on Rules did 
not exist, the new 21-day rule would not 
have been necessary. If these three so- 
called Democrats would vote as Demo- 
crats—owing their allegiance and duty 
to their party, and not call themselves 
Democrats in name only, as I said before, 
the new rule would not have been nec- 
essary. The result is that legislation 
recommended by the President and 
promised by the Democratic Party could 
be brought to the floor for consideration 
by the membership. 

I have heard it said that at all times 
chairmen of committees try to gain more 
and more power. That is not true in my 
case, and will never be true. I believe 
that the membership should not be de- 
prived of voting on any and all legisla- 
tion approved and reported by commit- 
tees after full and complete hearings 
and consideration. I have been a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Rules for 20 
years, and chairman for 10 years. Dur- 
ing all those years I have at all times 
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endeavored to safeguard the interests of 
the membership and of the country. 

I have been greatly encouraged in my 
position against the Cox resolution by 
reason of the whole-hearted support 
from the American Federation of Labor, 
the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, the railway labor unions, other la- 
bor organizations, and many civic and 
veterans’ organizations, all of whom 
strongly protested any change in the 
rules of the House. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I feel that our 
present rule should remain in force, un- 
changed, in order to provide orderly pro- 
cedure and expedite the business of the 
House. The Cox resolution should be 
defeated. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for the purpose of of- 
fering an amendment at this time? 

Mr. SABATH. I am sorry I cannot 
yield to my colleague, a member of the 
Rules Committee, for that purpose. 

Mr. DELANEY. Will the gentleman 
yield for the purpose of permitting me 
to make a unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that my remarks 
may be inserted in the Recorp at this 
point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my intention, had I been recognized, to 
offer an amendment to this resolution to 
correct the abuses that have existed and 
will exist regardless of whether or not 
the Cox resolution is adopted or defeated. 
Prior to the enactment of the 21-day rule 
abuses existed in the Committee on 
Rules, in that six men were able to pre- 
vent the Congress of the United States 
from deciding important issues neces- 
sary to the welfare and well-being of the 
people of the United States. This abuse 
was widely recognized. Therefore, on 
the opening day of the Eighty-first Con- 
gress, January 3, 1949, a resolution was 
offered in the House calling for the adop- 
tion of a 21-day rule, the rule which this 
resolution seeks to repeal. Prior to this 
first session of the Eighty-first Congress 
the members of the Democratic Party in 
caucus pledged themselves to support 
this change. Since then new and un- 
foreseen abuses were born, namely, the 
action of chairmen of committees to cir- 
cumvent the Committee on Rules by tak- 
ing advantage of the newly created 21- 
day rule. 

I supported the motion at the time be- 
cause I considered it a proper corrective 
measure. What actually happens is 
this: Upon a bill being reported out of 
committee, a discharge petition is filed 
simultaneously with the application for 
arule. If for any reason the Committee 
on Rules fails to act or report, the bill is 
called up by the chairman and brought 
before the House, thus circumventing 
the Committee on Rules, whose duty it 
is to regulate legislative traffic. 

Every bill reported out of a legislative 
committee has some merit.. The com- 
mittee members reporting a bill, being 
enthused about their own duties and 
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cognizant of the need of such legislation, 
feel they are justified in pressing for a 
vote on the floor of the House. It is obvi- 
ously popular to vote for these bills. All 
committees report out bills far in excess 
of the greatest amount that could pos- 
sibly be allocated under our budgetary 
system of government; therefore, Con- 
gress can lose balance and spending goes 
unbridled. 

It is necessary to make corrections and 
the beginning of the session is the best 
time to do this. Some check must be 
made upon the power of chairmen of 
committees reporting bills to call up any 
number of bills involving untold 
amounts. For example, in the Eightieth 
Congress bills calling for expenditures of 
$20,000,000,000 were held up by the Com- 
mittee on Rules. At the close of the first 
session of this Congress, before many of 
the chairmen realized their ability to call 
up bills by getting them out of committee 
early, there remained in the Committee 
on Rules bills calling for expenditures of 
about $9,000,000,000. Under the 21-day 
rule, these bills can be called up merely 
by application for discharge petition. 
While I do not deem it possible to bal- 
_ ance the budget exactly, I cannot ap- 

prove unbridled spending, particularly 
when it is conceded that the amount of 
the deficit will be $5,000,000,000 as it now 
stands. 

Various motives have been ascribed to 
members of the Committee on Rules for 
the way they voted on amending the 21- 
day rule. I want it to be known that my 
sole purpose was to correct a bad situa- 
tion. One of the charges made is that 
this change would block a civil-rights 
program, I am unequivocally for civil 
rights. 

I intend to follow the line I have al- 
ways pursued in fighting and voting for 
civil rights and other liberal measures. 
All this week I worked and fought to 
bring the civil-rights program before 
Congress. 

When FEPC reaches the floor I will 
vote for it. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I reserve 
the balance of my time, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may have the right 
to revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ilinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I now 
yield to my colleague the gentleman 
from Illinois, former chairman of the 
Rules Committee, for a short time, for- 
tunately, 30 minutes. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself 7 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, the issue before us is a 
most important one. It is much bigger 
than the FEPC, which is of so much 
concern to my liberal friends. The issue 
is whether or not the entire Truman so- 
cialistic program will succeed or be de- 
feated. I refer especially to the sociali- 
zation of medicine and the socialistic 
Brannan farm plan. Of course there are 
about 10 others. 

Please understand me. I know well— 
and the social schemers also know—that 
the American people, that the Congress 
of the United States would not know- 
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ingly accept socialism all in one dose. 
They know it must come piecemeal and 
sugar-coated. That is why those people 
who want to make America over are op- 
posed to this resolution. But remem- 
ber that you cannot go halfway over 
Niagara Falls in a rowboat. Neither can 
you believe in being half-socialistic. It 
is eventually all socialism or all self-in- 
dividualism, self-reliance, and free pri- 
vate enterprise. 

I have been on the Rules Committee 
for many years. It is not the easiest 
job in the world. We have all been at- 
tacked by these so-called liberals, liberal 
writers, liberal commentators, and lib- 
eral organizations, 
ference to me, nor to the majority of 
the membership on the Rules Commit- 
tee. We have our job to do—and with 
your help, we will do it. 

I do not intend to infer that more than 
a few of you want a total socialistic 
nation. But I do say this—that there 
are but few of you who know the over- 
all picture regarding the multitude of 
bills reported by the various standing 
committees—each one harmless in itself, 
but in aggregate detrimental and ruin- 
ous to our country. I know that you 
would not accept all of the proposed 
socialistic bills all in one dose—but the 
plan is to bring them in one at a time. 
Therein lies the danger. 

Some will say this country is headed 
for socialism. I will go further and say— 
we are not headed for it—we are in it 
right now. You ask why. To you I 
would say that if I believed in socialism, 
the first two things I, as a Socialist, 
would want the Government to control 
would be the credit and the power of the 
Nation. Today the Federal Reserve 
Board and the Federal Reserve banks 
are completely dominated by the Govern- 
ment. Add the RFC and 30-odd other 
governmental agencies, and you must 
admit the Government controls the 
credit of this Nation. Next to credit, 
electrical power is of great importance. 
Today, through the TVA and other power 
units, the Government controls over 15 
percent of our electrical power. You say 
we are but headed for socialism? 

During the Eightieth Congress I was 
chairman of the Rules Committee. 
During that Congress the various stand- 
ing committees of the House, in good 
faith, reported bills totaling over $67,- 
000,000,000. All of these bills had some 
merit—sufficient merit in my opinion 
that if they should have been immedi- 
ately reported piecemeal by the Rules 
Committee most of them would have 
passed the House of Representatives. 
We continually discussed this phase in 
the Rules Committee and agreed that 
we just could not let out all of these 
bills, even though we knew we would be 
severely criticized. The result—we were 
criticized, but during the first session 
of the Eightieth Congress we were in the 
black approximately $2,000,000,000, and 
in the second session of the same Con- 
gress we had a surplus of $8,000,000,000. 

We changed the rule at the beginning 
of the Eighty-first Congress, and what 
has happened? Even though we had 
the second highest income in history, we 
went in the red, and next year all pre- 


That makes no dif- 
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dict that we will go in the red by at least 
$5,000,000,000. I will go further than 
that—if we do not adopt this rule, you 
will go into the red over $10,000,000,000 
this year, even though we will again 
have one of the highest incomes in his- 
tory. Think of it—an income of $40,- 
000,000,000, at peace, and still running 
in the red. What will we do should our 
income drop? Think of it—not being 
able to make ends meet with a $40,009,- 
000,000 income. Do you realize that all 
the farm lands, ail the farm equipment, 
all the farm stock in the United States 
totals less than $40,000,000,000—that you 
can purchase every home in the United 
States for less than $40,000,000,000? 
Still it costs more than $40,000,000,000 
to operate our Government. 

I want to speak briefly to my Repub- 
lican colleagues. 

Like yourselves, I went home last fall 
and promised my people I was against 
“me-tooism,” the proposed socialistic 
program, and for economy, Is there any 
Republican who will deny that they did 
not do just that? This resolution gives 
you the opportunity. Your people will be 
watching. Make no mistake about that, 

My district of northwestern Illinois is 
similar to most of your districts—outside 
of large cities—west of the Alleghenies. 
Years ago our ancestors went West by 
boat, by covered wagon, to a wilderness, 
They knew they had to work or starve, 
They worked, both men and women. As 
a result of their hard work, persever- 
ance, individuality, Americanism, and 
frugality, we now have beautiful homes, 
fertile farms, and productive factories, 
Yes, these are the splendid monuments to 
theirmemory. Today we are attempting 
to dissipate these inheritances by scat- 
tering billions of dollars to the four 
winds, by fostering cradle-to-the-grave 
security for everybody whether or not 
they be able to take care of themselves. 
We are forgetting their American ideals 
which made America great and which is 
the only thing that can keep it great. 
We, instead, have saddled our children 
with a debt which will never be paid, if 
we continue much longer to spend more 
than we receive. We have already 
saddled them with a degree of socialism, 
which will take generations to eliminate, 

So I say to you that we have a respon- 
sibility. I emphasize that if we adopt 
this resolution, we will put the brakes on 
those who love socialism and gigantic 


spending. It is crystal clear. Otherwise, 


those who desire that sort of thing, would 
not be so anxious to have this resolution 
defeated. Is not that the answer? 

You remember that story of over a cen- 
tury and a half ago. They were writing 
the Constitution of the United States at 
Philadelphia. As Benjamin Franklin 
was leaving the meeting, the mob in the 
street called: “Franklin, what are you 
trying to give us?” He turned and scorn- 
fully replied: “A republic—if you can 
keep it.” 

My colleagues, that is the challenge. 
Do you for a moment believe that the 
left-wingers would be opposed to this 
resolution if they thought they could get 
their socialistic program easier with its 
adoption? Of course not. 

I ask you to vote for this resolution. 
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Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the Speaker of the House, 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. RAY- 
BURN]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
CooPER). The gentleman from Texas is 
recognized for 3 minutes. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN] has 
laid down the issue; and I could think 
that I saw my friend, my dear friend 
from Georgia [Mr. Cox] wince when 
he laid it down: Whether or not the pro- 
gram of the successful party in the last 
campaign is going to be sabotaged. That 
is what he said in so many words. Who 
won the election in 1948, anyhow? 

What party came again in control of 
the Senate of the United States and 
of the House of Representatives? I 
thought that after the campaign of 1948 
no Republican would have the temerity 
to compare the Eightieth Congress with 
any other Congress that ever sat in the 
history of America. 

We have the issue here. The gentle- 
man from Illinois made it very clear as 
to why the Republicans are going to 
support this rule. The reason is: They 
can take four Republican members of 
the Commitiee on Rules and if they 
can get two Democratic members of the 
Committee on Rules to vote with them, 
no rule making in order any program of 
this administration can come before the 
House for consideration. That is the 
issue. 

There is a lot of talk here about civil 
rights being involved in this matter. As 
far as I am concerned, there is no ele- 
ment of the civil-rights program involved 
in the rules as they exist today and, as, 
in my opinion, they should exist. The 
rules of a legislative body should be such 
at all times as to allow the majority of 
a legislative body to work its will. Under 
our present set-up, I am sorry to say, 
that is not the case in many instances. 

When a legislative committee of the 
House of Representatives has labored 
long and honestly, and by overwhelming 
majority brings in a bill and reports it 
to the House, and it asks for the privi- 
lege of being granted the right to try 
their case before the elected representa- 
tives of the people of the United States, 
there should be something in the rules 
of the House, regardless of one other 
committee which is not a legislative com- 
mittee, allowing the House to work its 
will on that bill. 

That is the issue here and I do trust 
thet the membership of the House in 
their wisdom will leave the rules of the 
House as they are so that a majority of 
the House of Representatives on any 
and all occasions may have the opportu- 
nity to register its will. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr, ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 6 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr, Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
there has been so much misrepresenta- 
tion of the issue before us that I think it 
is time we attempt to clarify the situa- 
tion. Left-wing columnists, news re- 
Porters, and radio commentators have 
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been telling the country that a vote for 
a change in the rules will be a vote 
against all civil-rights legislation. The 
radical elements and organizations of 
the United States have been screaming 
the same propaganda. That is not true. 
Eere is the truth: 

The Truman administration and the 
Democratic leadership of this House 
could have had a vote on FEPC and other 
civil-rights legislation on at least a 
dozen different cccasions during the past 
6 or 7 months. Last summer Chairman 
Lesinsxi of the Labor Committee filed a 
request with the Rules Committee for a 
rule on the FEPC bill. He also filed a 
resolution under the 21-day rule. Many 
times last session I personally asked 
Chairman Sant of the Rules Commit- 
tee when he was going to hold a hear- 
ing on FEPC. Finally, the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. LESINsKI] did ap- 
pear before the Rules Committee and 
stated he did not want a hearing at that 
time, giving as his excuse that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. POwELL], the 
chairman of the subcommittee having 
FEPC in charge, was not available, and 
promising he would notify the commit- 
tee when he was ready for a hearing. 

Later we learned an arrangement had 
been made whereby if a gag rule on the 
social-security legislation were voted by 
the Rules Committee, no civil-rights leg- 
islation would be considered by the House 
during the remainder of the first session 
of the Eighty-first Congress. Within an 
hour or so after the gag rule was voted, 
the President, at a White House confer- 
ence, announced that no civil-rights leg- 
islation would be considered during the 
remainder of last year’s session. 

No attempt was ever made by the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. LESIN- 
SKI] or the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. POowELL] to call up FEC legisla- 
tion under the 21-day rule last year. 
Before the Rules Committee last’ week 
the gentleman from New York IMr. 
Powe tt], in his usual honest and frank 
way, admitted publicly that such a deal 
had been made. So the only reason why 
FEPC is even being discussed here today 
is because the Truman administration 
which has been giving lip service to civil- 
rights legislation, made a deal to shunt 
aside its consideration during last year’s 
session of this Congress. 

Let me call attention to the fact that 
in the Seventy-ninth Congress the four 
Republican members of the Rules Com- 
mittee voted many times to send an 
FEPC bill to the floor for consideration, 
although some of us did reserve the right 
to vote for amendments to it. Only two 
Democratic members of the Rules Com- 
mittee voted in favor of such a rule, 
although there were eight Democrats on 
the committee. 

Let me also remind you that during 
the many years I have served on the 
Rules Committee of the House, there has 
never been a single time when the 
Speaker of the House, whether he be 
Democrat or Republican, has requested 
the Rules Committee to grant a rule on 
any legislation that such a rule was not 
granted. To my knowledge the great 
Speaker now occupying the chair has 
never requested the Rules Committee 
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for a rule on the pending FEPC bill. 
If he had done so, I presume the rule 
would have been granted. Let me also 
remind you that the majority in this 
House can always work its will, and that 
no committee, including the Rules Com- 
mittee, can hold up any legislation which 
the majority of this House wants to vote 
upon, 

The real issue before us is not FEPC 
but rather whether we are going to open 
the way for enactment of all sorts of 
wasteful, socialistic legislation. 

So let me say to my colleagues: If 
this resolution fails, the floodgates will 
be opened to pour in onto the floor of 
this House all sorts of wild, wasteful, 
socialistic legislation, which most of us 
know is bad legislation, yet which the 
Truman administration may be able to 
force through by means of political prom- 
ises and with the aid of the pressure 
groups in this country. 

Let no Member of this House make 
any mistake. If he follows the “me too” 
policy and votes with the left-wing ele- 
ment in this House, and with the Tru- 
man administration, as against the lead- 
ership of his own party, in opposition 
to the adoption of this resolution, he 
will be voting for waste and extrava- 
gance, for deficit spending, and for 
higher taxes. And I fear it will be 
charged he is just as responsible for the 
financial ruin and socialization of this 
country as any radical exponent of the 
New Deal philosophy. There may be 
those who will forever brand him as a 
“me too” follower of President Truman 
and the New Deal, the servant of the 
special interests and the pressure groups. 
I hope such a situation will never come 
to pass. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. MADDEN]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, it indeed 
will be a tragic retrogression of our 
democratic legislative processes if this 
so-called Cox resolution is adopted. I 
hope that the House will reject this 
unnecessary and unpopular backward 
movement to restore unlimited power 
to the Rules Committee. That power 
existed before the convening of the 
Eighty-first Congress, 

During the last half century this Con- 
gress has adopted two great progressive 
improvements in its legislative proce- 
dure. The first was the uprising led by 
former Senator George W. Norris, of 
Nebraska, against the autocratic domi- 
nation of former Speaker Joseph Can- 
non in 1909. Up to that time the 
Speaker of the House was an absolute 
czar and dictated all legislation which 
could be considered by the membership. 
Up until the beginning of the Eighty- 
first Congress, a year ago this month, a 
majority of the 12-member Rules Com- 
mittee held almost dictatorial power as 
to what legislation could be considered 
by the 435 Members of this House. The 
change in the rules, adopted on the 3d 
day of January 1949, placed the legisla- 
tive processes of the Congress closer to 
the American people than ever before. 
Had it not been for this important 
change, several important bills which 
were passed by the last Congress would 
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not have been considered on the floor of 
this House, 

Since the beginning, our Government, 
and particularly our Congress, has op- 
erated under the two-party system. 
Every 4 years, at our national conven- 
tions, our two major parties adopt plat- 
forms which they ask the people to 
accept or reject at the polls. The party 
which wins the Presidency and the ma- 
jority of Members in the Congress is 
duty-bound to carry out the platform 
which the people ratified. 

The 485 Members of Congress are also 
duty-bound to respond to the will of the 
people on matters of legislation. It is 
undemocratic that a committee of 12 
Members of Congress, known as the 
Rules Committee, should be given the 
power to pigeonhole or hold up legisla- 
tion that has been ratified by the people 
and favorably reported out of one of the 
other standing committees of the House. 
By holding up legislation, a majority of 
the 12 members of the Rules Committee 
can thus deny the remaining 423 Mem- 
bers of the House an opportunity to de- 
bate, amend, and vote on legislation 
which the House committee has already 
passed upon favorably. 

For years we have had the undemo- 
cratic spectacle of a coalition between 
Republican members and certain Demo- 
cratic members of the Rules Committee 
divert progressive administration meas- 
ures into the legislative graveyard. 

The amendment to the rules adopted 
last year has worked in the interest of 
all progressive-thinking Members and 
has received the editorial endorsement 
of the vast majority of American news- 
papers of both parties. 

The New York Times had this to say 
in their editorial of January 14: 

It is odd that seven members of the House 
Rules Committee should be able to veto 
measures possibly desired by a majority of 
the House of Representatives and a majority 
of the 48,489,000 voters who went to the polls 
in November of 1948. Such, however, may 
sometimes be the case. This is a point at 
which our democracy 18 still Imperfect and 
needs attention. 


The adoption of this rule change today 
will be a body blow at not only the Pres- 
ident’s civil-rights program, but it will 
curtail the great progressive program 
which the American voters demanded in 
November of 1948 when they rejected 
the reactionary record of the Eightieth 
Congress and ratified the platform of the 
Democratic Party. My friends on the 
Republican side of the House should 
realize that there must be some reason 
why the American people have rejected 
the Republican Party in five successive 
Presidential elections. My Republican 
friends should realize that if they vote 
for the adoption of the Cox amendment 
today that they are again serving notice 
on the American voters that their party 
is under the domination of special priv- 
lege and believes that a small minority 
of Congress should dictate legislation. 
In other words, repeated failures at the 
polls during the last 15 years has not 
taught the leaders of the once-great 
GOP that the American people are de- 
manding that the voters have some- 
thing to say about their Government. 
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Public opinion very emphatically, in 
November of 1948, placed its stamp of 
disapproval on the unholy political alli- 
ance of the reactionaries in both parties. 
That unnatural political alliance was the 
No. 1 reason for the failure of the Re- 
publican Eightieth Congress to secure 
the endorsement of the people. The Re- 
publican Members who support the Cox 
resolution today will reveal that they 
have not profited by past election de- 
feats, but will continue on to further 
election failures by reason of their dis- 
regard of American public opinion and 
the will of the majority. 

I hope the Cox resolution is defeated 
overwhelmingly. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 7 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. WADSWORTH]. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
think it would be justifiable at this time 
for me to give to my colleagues of the 
House a description of the origin of this 
movement in the Committee on Rules 
which finally resulted in its making, by a 
vote of 9 to 2, this recommendation that 
the rules should be changed. 

On or about June 12, 1949, in an execu- 
tive session of the Committee on Rules, 
some one member, and I am quite sure 
that my recollection is correct that it was 
a Democratic member, called our atten- 
tion to the fact that the trend of legis- 
lation as we could see it, sitting on either 
side of our table, was most significant 
and in a way most.alarming. 

At that time a tip had come to us that 
on June 30, 2 weeks later, we might ex- 
pect a deficit in the Federal Treasury of 
about $1,200,000,000. On June 30 the in- 
formation was given to the press and to 
the country that the deficit was $1,800,- 
000,000. It was then thoroughly under- 
stood and since then confirmed that the 
deficit in the Treasury for the next suc- 
ceeding year, that is, the year we are now 
living in, would be at least $5,000,000,000. 

We were deeply concerned about this 
matter. We had no one particular bill 
in mind. This was long before the FEPC 
had been brought up to the committee. 
We were so deeply concerned that by 
unanimous agreement we asked the Leg- 
islative Information Service, headed by 
Mr. Dixon, to keep the committee in- 
formed from time to time, say once in 2 
weeks, as to the trend of legislation 
which, if enacted, would increase the 
future financial commitments of the 


‘Government of the United States. We 


asked that Information Service to tell us, 
for example, the amount of money in the 
way of additional commitments which 
had been authorized by bills that had 
already passed both Houses containing 
additional authorizations and commit- 
ments, including the appropriations 
bills; by bills that had passed one House 
and not the other House; bills passed by 
the House but still in the Senate, and 
bills passed in the Senate but still in the 
House; bills which had been reported by 
a standing committee of the House or a 
standing committee of the Senate; and 
bills for which standing committees had 
advertised important public hearings. 
Those were bills which, if enacted, would 
increase the future financial commit- 
ments of the Government. 
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We reached the conclusion that some- 
thing should be done because obviously 
the condition was becoming chaotic. We 
finally learned that if all the bills for 
Federal aid for this and subsidies for 
that and additional commitments and 
contract authorizations then on the leg- 
islative conveyor belt should pass, not 
counting the Marshall-aid program, and 
not counting the military-aid program 
in western Europe, if all those other bills 
should pass, the annual obligation finan- 
cially of the Federal Government would 
be increased by $9,000,000,000. 

And the bills came pouring in on us— 
pouring over from the Senate, pouring 
out of our own standing committees— 
bill after bill. The trouble is, of course, 
that under the present rule it is utterly 
impossible for the standing committees 
of the House to get together and esti- 
mate what the aggregate of their pro- 
posals may be—what effect they will have 
upon the finances and economic condi- 
tion of the country. 

For 40 or 50 years that job was left to 
the Committee on Rules because only to 
that committee came all the bills. That 
committee could sit there and watch the 
trend and make its recommendations in 
one form or another—to the effect that 
we would better go slow in this direction, 
because we are going too far and going 
too fast. 

That is the origin of this request from 
the Committee on Rules. There is no 
other element involved. As a matter of 
fact, the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Cox] introduced his resolution in March 
of 1949. As it is today, I can say to 
you in all candor that the legislative 
condition in the House is chaotic—ab- 
solutely chaotic. Outside of the mem- 
bership of the Committee on Rules I dare 
say there is not a Member on the floor, 
including the chairmen of the several 
standing committees, who can tell us just 
how fast and how far we are going in 
the matter of Government expenditures. 

All the old rule did was to permit the 
Committee on Rules to screen, as it were, 
this great multitude of requests for fu- 
ture commitments—that is all. 

Two hundred and eighteen Members 
could take a bill away from us by signing 
a petition; and if we would only use Cal- 
endar Wednesday, the standing commit- 
tees would have Wednesdays to call up 
bills which they have reported and which 
are upon the calendar. 

This is a very serious matter. As a 
member of the Rules Committee, the 
Lord knows I am not hungering for the 
exercise of power, and I do not know of 
any of the other 11 members who hun- 
gers for it. To be candid with you, serv- 
ice on the Committee on Rules is an 
utterly thankless job. You get no 
thanks. You are pulled and pushed, 
hauled and mauled, day after day, most- 
ly by organized minority groups, who 
flood our mails with demands that their 
particular pet project be given prefer- 
ential consideration by the House, and 
without the slightest regard for the fu- 
ture of our country. But, in a body as 
large as this, some group must strive to 
keep our house in order or else chaos. 
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The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York IMr. Waps- 
.WORTH] has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania IMr. FULTON]. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
from the Republican side to speak 
against Resolution 133. The reason I 
speak is that I think each Member rep- 
resents his own district and has the right 
to vote on every major issue that comes 
before this Congress. 

I believe that the Rules Committee 
should not be a legislative committee, 
which dams the flow, as the gentleman 
from New York has said, not only of the 
House bills but also the flood of bills 
from the Senate, which this group of 
12 men do not want to reach a public 
vote. 

The Rules Committee of the House was 
changed from the position of a legisla- 
tive committee to its proper function of 
a procedural or scheduling committee 
in this Congress, and 49 Republicans 
voted for that change. 

As one of the Republicans in the Teddy 
Roosevelt tradition, I am very proud of 
it, I voted that way. As one of the Re- 
publicans maintaining that tradition, I 
hope that any other Republicans who 
feel that way will be free to interrupt 
me and say the same thing. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS, I support the gentle- 
man’s position. This is a question of 
fundamental constitutional freedom to 
act in the legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment and is not a question of action 
On any particular bill. I do not believe 
that any Member of the Congress needs 
to be told whether he may or may not 
vote on an issue which has gone through 
the screening of the appropriate stand- 
ing legislative committee. There is an 
ingrained attachment among the Amer- 
ican people for making one’s position 
clearly known especially when there is a 
difficult decision to be made, and this 
belief is one of the fundamental bases 
for our freedom. This proposition should 
certainly apply to us as legislators. I 
feel that in voting against this resolu- 
tion I am acting in that typically Amer- 
ican tradition. 

Mr. FULTON. I am sorry there is 
not time for the ones I see standing. 
Mey I close by saying that this is not 
a partisan matter, but is one of basic 
democracy in each Congressman repre- 
senting the people in each of the districts 
of this country. Each Representative 
should meet the issues squarely, be re- 
corded publicly for all to see, and each 
should be willing to take his full respon- 
sibility, instead of having major deci- 
sions made by arrangements between 
minorities of the members on the Rules 
Committee, excellent though their sery- 
ice might be. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney]. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Speaker, I þe- 
lieve this is one of the most important 
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issues that I have ever voted on in the 
12 years I have been in Congress. 

In opposing this retrogressive change 
back to the old, absolute power of the 
Rules Committee, I am more sure that 
I am right than on any other issue I 
have voted on in 12 years. 

I am amazed at the argument made 
in favor of the change back to the gag- 
ging of the sovereign representatives of 
the people of this country. Do we not 
trust ourselves? Must we have a group 
of 12 men on the Rules Committee to 
protect myself against myself, or you 
from yourself? 

Must we say to the people of this 
country who have elected you Congress- 
men to represent them here that you 
men whom they send here cannot be 
trusted with the safety and security of 
their country? 

Who are these irresponsible people 
that these 12 committee men are-trying 
to protect the country from? Here we 
are, the Democratic Party; and you, the 
Republican Party, because you have 
quite a membership in this Congress too. 

This is not an issue of FEPC and must 
not be confused with it. This issue so 
far transcends anything of that nature 
that it is of no use even to discuss that 
issue compared with this basic question 
of preserving our system of representa- 
tive government. 

The men who wrote the Constitution 
in Philadelphia intended that the people 
should have the power in this Govern- 
ment, and they made us, the Congress, 
the people’s branch. Yet now they are 
trying to take that power from the peo- 
ple's branch, the branch to which the 
Constitution gave more power than any 
other. This resolution would remove 
the powers from the 435 Members of 
Congress and give it to 12 men, who 
in star-chamber session would decide 
on the issues upon which Congress can 
vote. 

All of our committees in this Congress 
are coequal, and no one created a super- 
committee to veto the action of a coequal 
standing committee. Mr. Speaker, let 
me tell you that I have almost seen red 
as the great chairman of my own com- 
mittee has gone before the Committee 
on Rules—and you members of other 
committees have seen this, too—and has 
been treated far worse than any lobby- 
ist would be treated in the standing com- 
mittees. 

Mr. Speaker, this is an issue that the 
people understand; every college student, 
yes, every high school student under- 
stands what the gag rule of the Rules 
Committee means in the House of Repre- 
sentatives just as they understand what 
a filibuster means in the Senate. 

The other body is to be credited at 
least with having to work hard on the 
floor of that body to prevent legislation 
from coming up to a vote over there. 
This resolution would do it the easy 
way, we would have a committee to pro- 
tect this Membership, the sovereign rep- 
resentatives of the people of this country, 
from going on record. 

Maybe Congress is irresponsible some- 
times; if we are—this is not the way 
to correct it. The way to correct the 
evil of which my distinguished and hon- 
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orable colleague from New York spoke 
is for the individual Members of this 
Congress to accept the grave responsi- 
bilities their constituents place on the 
people’s branch, 

There are no Reds in favor of this 
resolution; the Reds are not interested 
in defeating this rule. Top-level organi- 
zations that have supported the 
strengthening of the people’s branch of 
Government, the reorganization of Con- 
gress, were emphatic and determined in 
the stand that you could not have a good, 
effective Congress unless you repealed 
the obsolete, antiquated system of con- 
trol by the Committee on Rules. 

Do not vote yourselves back into being 
bound and gagged and delivered to the 
control of the Rules Committee of this 
House. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Cox] the proponent of this resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, in bringing 
this resolution here for consideration I 
do so without fear of punishment or hope 
of reward. For me there is nothing selfish 
about it. Any glamour that may have 
once attached to being a Member of this 
great body has for me long since passed, 
It is to the public welfare, and to the pub- 
lic welfare alone, that I subordinate every 
other consideration. I do not deem it 
to be particularly important that any 
Member of this body retain his seat; but 
I do know it to be of tremendous im- 
portance, Mr. Speaker, that while here 
he maintain the courage to do right and 
that he labor unceasingly for the public 
good. 

Mr. Speaker, as redecorated, this is a 
beautiful Chamber in which we assem- 
ble. But I would make one addition. I 
would nail over every entrance tc it the 
sign “Stop, look, and listen.” 

From my recent visit home I came 
back- here wishing to take some cog- 
nizance of the worry which the people 
of the country are undergoing. I wish 
to take some recognition of the state of 
public opinion. And I want to say, Mr. 
Speaker, that public opinion is demand- 
ing of this body that it plant its feet 
upon solid ground and that Members 
keep their eyes upon the Flag. 

When this House adopted the 21-day 
rule, it took the governor off the leg- 
islative engine, which has since been 
running wild. This resolution, Mr. 
Speaker, is merely an attempt to put 
them back on in the interest of orderly 
and responsible legislative procedure. 

Mr. Speaker, it is not true, as has been 
asserted, that the adoption of this reso- 
lution would stymie the President's pro- 
gram; it is not true, Mr. Speaker, that 
the adoption of this resolution would 
check the progress of bills reported by 
the legislative committees of this House. 
Going back to the old rule under which 
the Rules Committee operated up until 
January a year ago is not retrogression. 
This rule to which we propose to return 
is a rule that was adopted by a Demo- 
cratic House in 1931 after the Democrats 
came into power. You will recall, Mr. 
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stringent than the rule previously ex- 
isting. It was provided in that. rule that 
it would take a majority of the member- 
ship of this House to discharge the Rules 
Committee, whereas previously a lesser 
number was sufficient. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to make this 
statement, which may or may not be 
astounding to many: There has never 
been a time when the present Speaker 
of this body, or his predecessor, the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mar- 
Tin], made request of the Rules Com- 
mittee for a rule on any bill but what 
the request was honored, and I now call 
upon both to witness the accuracy of this 
statement. 

This resolution should be adopted or 
else the Committee on Rules abolished. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. HERTER]. 

Mr. HERTER. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been a good deal of talk here about gag- 
ging, and not allowing Members of the 
House to work their will. 
before the session opened the Democrats 
in caucus agreed to change the rules, 
and bound the members of the caucus 
to support the new rules as adopted in 
that caucus. Then what happened? 
The Republicans learned about it by 
reading the press. The Republicans had 
no caucus scheduled, but the policy com- 
mittee of the Republicans on this side 
of the aisle met to discuss what they 
should do and the position they should 
take with regard to the change of the 
rules. That committee authorized me, as 
a member, to bring before the full mem- 
bership of this House an amendment to 
the rule governing Calendar Wednesday 
so as to stop any filibustering on that 
day, and to make it possible on that 
day, in accordance with our standing 
rules, for any committee chairman, as 
his turn was called, to bring up any mat- 
ter that had been approved by his com- 
mittee without regard to any action of 
the Committee on Rules. What hap- 
pened? When we got on the floor of 
this House the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Rules moved that the House 
adopt the rules of the previous session 
with certain amendments. . The amend- 
ments were read. Then the chairman of 
the Committee on Rules moved the pre- 
vious question. We were debarred by 
that motion from even discussing the im- 
plication of this rule. We were debarred 
from offering any amendment. Here is 
the amendment in my hand as it came 
to me from the Speaker’s desk, as it was 
returned to me, because I was not allowed 
to offer it. 

If you talk about a gag rule, if you 
talk about shutting a minority off so 
that they have no voice whatever in how 
this House is run, then go back to the 
procedure that was offered here. In my 
opinion it was an outrageous method of 
pretending, in the guise of liberalism, to 
use the most drastic gag method that was 
ever adopted on the floor of this House. 

Mr. Speaker, I am going to support 
the resolution offered by the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Cox]. I think all of 
the members of the Committee on Rules, 
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regardless of what you may think about 
its membership, do not enjoy their serv- 
ice on that committee. It is a very diffi- 
cult, arduous, and unpopular job. The 
Democratic Party has twice as many 
members on that committee as the Re- 
publicans have. I think we should go 
back to our orderly procedure, and then 
on Calendar Wednesday allow the com- 
mittee chairmen to bring up bills that 
they may not have gotten a rule on from 
the Committee on Rules. That would be 
orderly procedure. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have five legislative days in 
which to extend their remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may extend tleir remarks at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

RULES COMMITTEE GRAB FOR POWER THREATENS 
REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, on 
the opening day of the Eighty-first Con- 
gress it was decided that a majority of 
the 435 Members of this body have the 
intelligence and the fortitude to decide 
whether or not they want to take up for 
debate a bill reported by a standing com- 
mittee of the House. 

The principle then agreed upon is 
about as revolutionary as our Constitu- 
tion and just as basic as that historic 
document to American principles of rep- 
resentative government. 

I wonder how many Members really 
believe that they were authorized By the 
people of their districts to abdicate their 
legislative responsibilities to a little group 
of six or seven members in the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

Of course, without effective organiza- 
tion and procedures the Congress cannot 
do its job. But never should the rules 
be used as an obstruction to the legis- 
lative process. 

During the first session, under the 21- 
day rule, the Committee on Rules exer- 
cised its proper function of scheduling 
the priority of bills reported by the other 
committees. In those few instances in 
which the Rules Committee did not act 
within 21 days, the chairman of the com- 
mittee reporting a bill could obtain rec- 
ognition from the Speaker to call up the 
measure. 

Much has been said about the desira- 
bility of protecting the Members of the 
House from the embarrassment of vot- 
ing on controversial legislation. It has 
been suggested that the Committee on 
Rules, consisting of Members who do not 
embarrass easily, can more appropriately 
serve as the watchdog of the Treasury 
than can the 43 members of the great 
Committee on Appropriations. 

It was a famous Republican Speaker 
who observed “The committee is the eye, 
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the ear, the hand, and very often the 
brain, of the assembly.” If this was so 
in 1895, how much greater must be the 
responsibility of the legislative commit- 
tees in passing upon the heavy volume 
of legislation that we have today. 

The House necessarily must rely heav- 
ily upon the committees which, after full 
hearings, discussions, and deliberations 
favorably report a piece of legislation. 
The 21-day rule recognizes the impor- 
tant role of the committee by providing 
a detour, in the discretion of the com- 
mittee chairman, whenever confronted 
by the undemocratic and autocratic 
vsurpation of power by the Committee 
on Rules. 

The Rules Committee has often con- 
sidered and discussed the substantive 
merits of legislation at its hearings on 
applications for special orders. It has 
the right to do this only in the case of 
resolutions proposing changes in the 
rules of the House, over which it has pri- 
mary jurisdiction. But there is nothing 
in the rules of this House which author- 
izes this committee, in considering the 
order of business, to review or pass judg- 
ment upon the content of bills coming 
from the legislative committees of the 
House. 

This view of the authority of the Rules 
Committee was succinctly stated to the 
House by a former chairman of that 
committee, Bertrand H. Snell, Republi- 
can, New York. Mr. Snell, then chair- 
man of Rules, told the House on January 
31, 1931: 

Never by one single paragraph in the House 
Manual, not by a single sentence or a single 
word, as far as I know, has this House ever 
given the Rules Committee any substantive 
power to control legislation, It has not given 
the Rules Committee any substantive power 
to defeat legislation. * * The Rules 
Committee is not a legislative committee. It 
is very largely a procedure committee. * * * 
The function of the Rules Committee * * * 
is to act in harmony with the majority senti- 
ment of the majority of the House. 
If the Rules Committee should start absorb- 
ing authority over legislative committees of 
this House, there would be real reason for 
the House rebelling against the authority of 
the Rules Committe. We have 
never tried to dictate to legislative com- 
mittees, and if we did try it, there would be 
real reason for criticizing the members of 
the Rules Committee. 


At about the same time, Representative 
Charles R. Crisp, of Georgia, attacked 
the House Committee on Rules in a 
notable address on January 26, 1931. 

If the Rules Committee is to hold hear- 
ings and review the merits of all bills 
reported by the other committees, then 
we might just as well abolish the other 
committees. 

Mr. Speaker, I have always been a 
champion of FEPC and recognize its 
great importance. But far beyond the 
importance of the pending measures 
against which this grab for power is 
ostensibly directed is the question 
whether a few Members shall be able to 
block the will of the majority. I repeat, 
regardless of party or of the stand of a 
Member on any particular bill, how can 
any sincere believer in the democratic 
process vote to abdicate his responsibility 
to the people he represents? 
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Mr. Speaker, if a majority of the 435 
Members of the House cannot be en- 
trusted with the decision whether a given 
piece of legislation shall be taken up 
for debate, then I am afraid that govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and 
for the people cannot long endure. 
FURTHER ARGUMENTS AGAINST REPEAL OF 21-DAY 

RULE 

First. It would restore to the Rules 
Committee the power to block bills, 
favorably reported by other committees, 
from consideration by the House. 

Second. It would enable the Rules 
Committee to issue “gag” rules, drasti- 
cally curtailing debate, prohibiting 
amendments on the floor, and waiving 
points of order. 

Third. It would substitute minority 
rule by six or seven Rules Committee 
men for rule by a majority of the House. 

Fourth. In recent years the Rules 
Committee hes denied rules for the 
floor consideration of a score of impor- 
tant bills, including the following: 

Pace parity bill: Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress. 

Bulwinkle railroad bill: 
eighth Congress. 

FEPC bill: Seventy-ninth to Eighty- 
first Congresses. 

Minimum-wage bill: 
Congress. 

Housing and slum clearance: Eightieth 
Congress. 

Universal military training: Eightieth 
Congress. 

Spanish-American and Civil-War 
pensions: Eightieth Congress. 

VA payments on cars for disabled vet- 
erans: Eightieth Congress. 

Kefauver bill to amend Clayton Act: 
Eightieth Congress. 

National Science Foundation bill: 
Eighty-first Congress. 

Participation in international organi- 
zations: Eighty-first Congress. 

Fifth. Like filibustering in the Senate, 
dictation by the Rules Committee of the 
House nullifies democratic processes and 
the principle of majority rule. There 
were many cases before 1949 in which a 
bill, which was bottled up in the Rules 
Committee, would have passed the House 
if it could have been brought to a vote. 

Sixth. Outnumbered and outargued, 
some southern Members of this body 
appear to be unwilling to yield to the 
force of logic and to majority rule. In- 
stead, they seek refuge in political 
chicanery and parliamentary tricks. 
They make much of keeping gentlemen’s 
agreements, but they are unwilling to 
abide by the decisions of our party 
caucus. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, at 
the beginning of the Eighty-first Con- 
gress the Democratic caucus approved 
and the House adopted the rules of the 
Eightieth Congress, with an amendment, 
which amendment it is now proposed to 
repeal. It has been asserted that Demo- 
crats are bound by the caucus to oppose 
the pending amendment. I believe that 
position to be untenable. 

The caucus did bind the Democrats to 
support the rules. The rules with the 
amendment were adopted. They may be 
amended. After the lapse of a year the 
appropriate committee of the House has 
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submitted an amendment, respecting 
which there has been no Democratic cau- 
cus. If those who contend that the Dem- 
ccrats are bound by the caucus are cor- 
rect, it would mean that the rules of the 
House, once adopted, could never be 
amended during the entire session. I 
maintain that such a position is unsound. 

Aside from the merits of the pending 
amendment, the advocates of the so- 
called civil-rights program, and espe- 
cially of the FEPC bill that has been re- 
ported, have maneuvered the Members of 
the House into the position where we are 
confronted, so to speak, with a condition 
and not a theory. The advocates of 
FEPC oppose the amendment and they 
have repeatedly stated that the opponents 
of FEPC are in favor of the amendment. 
The country will thus construe the vote 
on the pending amendment. I oppose 
the FEPC and similar legislation. I, 
therefore, will vote for the pending 
amendment to the Rules of the House. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, at the 
very beginning of the first session in the 
present Congress, this House made one 
of the most fundamental and far-reach- 
ing reforms in its history. The power 
of the Rules Committee to sidetrack or 
bury legislation which did not happen 
to meet with the approval of the com- 
mittee members was drastically modified 
by changing the rules in order to per- 
mit the chairman of any legislative com- 
mittee to call up bills after a lapse of a 
21-day period. 

The benefits of that change in rules 
were very soon apparent. It became 
possible for the House to pass an anti- 
poll-tax bill and the minimum-wage bill, 
as well as several other pieces of impor- 
tant social legislation. 

In addition, the Rules Committee was 
persuaded by this possible curb to act 
favorably on housing and other vital 
measures, 

The proposal now pending to restore 
the Rules Committee to its former posi- 
tion where it can block important legis- 
lation has been appropriately titled in 
a recent newspaper editorial, “Back to 
the Graveyard.” If this body abrogates 
its decision taken 1 year ago and permiis 
the former rule to be reinstated, this will 
be a graveyard for the rest of the Fair 
Deal program; it will be a graveyard for 
the hopes and aspirations of the Ameri- 
can people who have entrusted us with 
the great responsibility of writing the 
Fair Deal program into law. 

Civil-rights legislation is at issue here 
but it is not the only issue. This is an 
issue which our Republican friends and 
others who are constrained to follow 
them have attempted to confuse. Let us 
be very clear and definite about what 
we are doing here. 

The facts are in. The issue is crystal 
clear. If we are to continue our fight for 
progress this proposal must be defeated. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, at the be- 
ginning of the Eighty-first Congress, in 
January 1949, I voted for a change in the 
rules to permit House consideration of 
any. bill which had been pending before 
the Rules Committee for 21 days without 
action being taken. At the time I felt 
it to be in accordance with democratic 
principles to permit a vote on major is- 
sues. However, a year’s experience has 
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proven that it is of minor value in secur- 
ing such consideration. On the other 
hand, it has resulted in an intolerable 
condition in the House. The Speaker 
and the leadership have been deprived 
of all control of the program and proce- 
dure of the House. Pressure groups have 
assumed control. Any pressure group 
which can secure favorable consideration 
by any committee can now secure final 
favorable action in the House by apply- 
ing pressure to the chairman of the com- 
mittee reporting the bill, and such chair- 
man’s motion must be entertained by the 
Speaker. 

If this rule is not changed it will bank- 
rupt a Nation already heavily in debt 
and resorting to deficit financing. Pro- 
posals costing no less than $15,000,000,- 
000 are pending or being advocated, If 
they come to the floor under present 
rules practically all will pass. I cannot, 
in good conscience, vote to maintain the 
present rule. 

Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
voice my emphatic opposition to House 
Resolution 133. This move on the part of 
a Rules Committee coalition is a devious 
attempt to scuttle the whole Fair Deal 
legislative program. If the resolution is 
adopted the Rules Committee will be- 
come a graveyard where the policies of 
both political parties and the hopes of 
the American people will be buried, 

This resolution presents the House, I 
believe, with a fundamental issue. That 
issue is, Should legislative action be con- 
trolled by a majority of the House or by 
a little group of willful men who sit on the 
Committee on Rules. In my opinion, 
Mr. Speaker, there can be only one an- . 
swer to this fundamental question. The 
Constitution vests the legislative power 
in this House and in the Senate, not in 
the committees thereof. To repeal the 
21-day rule would be to deny the House 
its constitutional power to legislate on 
many of the crucial issues of our time. 

Adoption of the 21-day rule in 1949 was 
a major step forward in eliminating con- 
trol over the House by a small group of 
men. To repeal the 21-day rule now 
would be to restore to the Rules Com- 
mittee undemocratic and autocratic 
power to block legislation. It would be a 
step backward toward oligarchy and 
away from true representative govern- 
ment. Popular government can only be 
a reality under a system where the ma- 
jority of the whole House can make its 
will prevail. 

The sponsors of this resolution seek to 
justify it with the claim that it will stop 
many spending measures from reaching 
the floor of the House. The members of 
the Rules Committee seem to have de- 
lusions of grandeur. They apparently 
think of themselves as watchdogs of the 
Treasury. Surely, if any committee of 
the House is a watchdog of the Treasury, 
it is the Committee on Appropriations. 
I imagine that the chairman and the 
members of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee must resent this attempt upon the 
part of the Rules Committee to usurp 
their watchdog function. 

Mr. Speaker, I think the time has come 
for this House to admonish its Commit- 
tee on Rules to attend to its own busi- 
ness and not to interfere in the business 
of the other standing committees of this 
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body. The Rules Committee should un- 
derstand that it is an order-of-business 
committee and that there is nothing in 
the standing rules of this House which 
authorizes it to review the substantive 
merits of measures reported by our legis- 
lative committees. When the Rules 
Committee in its arrogance undertakes 
to review the substantive content of bills 
favorably reported by the legislative 
committees of this Chamber, it is tres- 
passing upon their assigned jurisdiction. 
Upon what meat do these would-be dic- 
tators feed that they have grown so 
great. 

If it be objected, Mr. Speaker, that the 
Rules Committee affords us a refuge 
from voting on special-interest legisla- 
tion or bills backed by powerful minority 
groups in the country, then my answer is 
that the House should have the courage 
to vote down such measures here on the 
floor, if they are not in the public in- 
terest, instead of using the Rules Com- 
mittee as a shield. 

In short, Mr. Speaker, I urge the House 
to defeat this retrogressive resolution on 
the ground, first, that it is a denial of 
the principle of majority rule; and, sec- 
ond, that it is designed to blockade a 
Fair Deal legislative program which the 
Democratic Party was chosen by the 
people to enact. 

The central issue of our time is 
whether government by the few or by 
the many shall prevail. The controversy 
over the powers of the Rules Committee 
is a current manifestation of this world- 
wide contest of ideas. Last year the dic- 
tatorship of a minority in the other body 
was established by a regressive amend- 
ment of its cloture rule. Now the Rules 
Committee is fighting for the dictator- 
ship of a minority in the House. The 
effect. of these maneuvers is to nullify 
majority rule and to undermine popular 
faith in representative government. If 
this coup d’état is successful, it will 
mark another milestone in the trend in 
this country away from democracy and 
toward totalitarianism. 

Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to raise my voice to protest 
as strongly as I know how, the present 
attempt to bring about a dictatorship in 
this great democratic body. 

I was very proud last year, to be able 
to cast my vote to change the rules so as 
to permit true democracy to function. It 
seems strange that in the past, legisla- 
tion should have been permitted to be 
bottled up in the Rules Committee, so 
that the will of a few could control the 
destinies of this Nation. 

It has always been my philosophy of 
government that the will of the majority 
should control; that every Representa- 
tive of the people should be permitted to 
legislate for the best interests of all— 
not in committee, but on the floor of 
Congress. 

It also seems strange, indeed; that this 
attempt to again change the rules should 
take place right before a vote was ex- 
pected on FEPC legislation. Do the op- 
ponents of FEPC believe that they can 
thwart the will of the people by this at- 
tempt? Do not they realize that all 
parties have in convention favored FEPC 
and the passage of other civil-rights 
bills? Do they think that their dicta- 
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torial efforts will prevail? Do they be- 
lieve also that they will likewise defeat 
the rest of the Truman Fair Deal pro- 
gram? The answer is a definite “No” 
because the people spoke in the last elec- 
tion—and they will speak again in no un- 
certain terms. 

These puny efforts are merely tempo- 
rary. Let us be men enough to face the 
facts. Legislation should be passed or 
defeated on its merits, not in commit- 
tee, but on the floor of the House where 
all Representatives will have an oppor- 
tunity to vote as true representatives of 
the people. We should be ashamed of 
ourselves to admit our weaknesses and to 
be afraid to face facts, by resorting to 
such tactics. These tactics in turn, pre- 
vent action on important legislation 
which is for the best interests of our 
country. We should be honest enough to 
come out into the open and put ourselves 
on record in voting on legislation now 
before us. We should not resort to un- 
derhanded methods to kill off such bills 
by maneuvers such as we are attempt- 
ing today. 

I trust that we will not go backward, 
but will act to defeat this attempt to 
change the House rules, and further that 
we will make the present House rules 
even more democratic and workable. 

Mr. COMBS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
make a brief statement. First of all, I 
must confess that I have.a feeling of 
sadness that the issue of the so-called 
civil rights has been injected into this 
question of the proposed change in the 
rules of the House which would put us 
back where we were prior to the begin- 
ning of this Congress insofar as the 
method of bringing legislation to the 
floor of the House is concerned. The in- 
jection of that issue has had the effect 
of completely beclouding the fundamen- 
tal issue involved. Actually, as I view it, 
neither the question of civil-rights legis- 
lation nor any other specific piece of leg- 
islation is involved. I think it reason- 
ably evident that no matter what action 
the House may take with respect to this 
proposed rule change, the so-called 
FEPC bill, in the very nature of things, 
will in all probability be brought to the 
floor of the House for consideration be- 
fore the present session ends. In the 
first place, like any other piece of legis- 
lation reported out by a committee, it 
can be called up on any Calendar 
Wednesday without any action on the 
part of the Rules Committee. In the 
second place, it can, of course, be peti- 
tioned out by a bare majority of 218 sig- 
natures on a discharge petition. Conse- 
quently any Member who supports the 
proposal to restore the former power of 
the Rules Committee to hold up legisla- 
tion with the expectation that the adop- 
tion of this proposal will accomplish his 
aim is indulging a vain hope and taking 
a wholly unrealistic view of the true 
situation. 

The fundamental issue involved here, 
and the only one as I see it, is whether or 
not the Rules Committee shall be again 
empowered to deny House consideration 
of legislation worked out by appropriate 
legislatives committees and recom- 
mended for consideration. It must not 
be overlooked that before a bill reaches 
the Rules Committee it has already been 
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considered by the apprupriate legislative 
committee, and already has been recom- 
mended for House consideration. The 
Rules Committee still has an important 
function in channeling legislation under 
existing rules, both as to the order in 
which bills shall be considered and in 
recommending the type of rule under 
which consideration is to be had in the 
House. 

As I view it, the present rule does not 
unduly limit the Rules Committee. A 
good deal has been said about the dam- 
age to the prestige of that committee. 
And in that connection I ask, What about 
the prestige of all the legislative com- 
mittees of the House, whose primary duty 
it is to conduct hearings and patiently 
consider over a period of weeks and 
months various phases of proposed legis- 
lation? Must their recommendation that 
the House consider a bill be subject to 
absolute veto by the Rules Committee, 
which has conducted no hearings and 
which, in the very nature of its work 
and the great number of requests for 
rules it must consider, cannot give to 
the many bills which come to it the 
thorough study that legislative commit- 
tees are supposed to give? 

As I view it, to so empower the Rules 
Committee to hold up consideration of 
bills is to lodge in it an arbitrary power 
to deny to the membership the right to 
debate and consider legislation of any 
and all kinds. We here in this House are 
the chosen representatives of our people. 
We are supposed to be able to think and 
to have the courage to vote according to 
our best judgment upon all issues that 
may come up in Congress affecting the 
interests of our people. I rebel at the 
thought that we of the House of Repre- 
sentatives have not the courage and 
forthrightness to perform the funda- 
mental duties that devolve upon us as 
lawmakers for our people. 

Issues are never settled by ignoring 
their existence nor by refusing to meet 
them. I believe in democracy and in the 
democratic process. The very bedrock 
upon which representative democracy 
rests is that the people’s Representatives 
in Congress shall meet and insofar as in 
their power lies resolve the issues that 
confront the Nation. Only in that way 
can we retain the faith and the confi- 
dence of our people in the Congress of 
the United States. 

We can and will deal with specific 
legislation when it comes to the floor. 
Today there is but one thing for us to 
consider and that is the democratic leg- 
islative process. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I feel no need for any committee 
or other device to shield me from the 
necessity of facing any issue, whether 
it be FEPC or any other. As a Repre- 
sentative I shall face each piece of legis- 
lation as it arises and do my simple duty 
as I see it. I am opposed to the back- 
ward step that the adoption of this reso- 
lution would take. A year ago we 
adopted what I think is a more demo- 
cratic rule of procedure and until we 
have had more experience with it it 
should be retained in the interest of 
enabling the House to work its will as 
to what legislation shall be taken up for 
consideration. I shall not support the 
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resolution to return us to the old rule 
and thereby say to the people I repre- 
sent that I have not the courage to come 
into the open and take my stand on any 
bill that may be reported out by a com- 
mittee of this House. 

And as for the suggestion made by 
several speakers during this debate to 
the effect that only a powerful Rules 
Committee can save this Nation from 
bankruptcy by excessive appropriations, 
I share no such view. That argument 
assumes that the majority of us here are 
so wanting either in intelligence and 
courage or concern for the welfare of 
our country that for purpose of expe- 
diency or political gain we would vote 
the Nation into financial ruin, I enter- 
tain a higher opinion of the integrity 
and patriotism of the Members of this 
House than to subscribe to such a view. 
if I so believed, I could hardly indulge 
much hope for the future of this Na- 
tion. For, if that is true, then the demo- 
cratic institutions created by the found- 
ing fathers can no longer be trusted to 
the people who, after all, determine who 
shall represent them here in the halls of 
Congress. 

In short, if those who entertain such 
a view are correct, then this democracy 
as we know it is in grave peril. For surely 
merely technical rules procedure could 
not protect the country from a supine, 
cowardly, and faithless Congress. I have 
no doubt that I shall find it necessary 
to oppose as strenuously as I know how 
some bills that will reach the floor, But 
I prefer to discharge my responsibility by 
facing the issue rather than to avail my- 
self of the device that will deny to all 
Members, as well as myself, the right to 
consider and support or oppose legisla- 
tion, I think there has been altogether 
too much excitement created over the 
pending measure. Personally, I have an 
abiding faith in the soundness of our 
democracy. I believe devoutly not only 
in the right of the people to rule, but 
also in their capacity to rule. And it is 
my honest conviction we can best serve 
at this moment by retaining our present 
rule and opposing the proposed change. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, a year ago 
the Eighty-first Congress, under Demo- 
cratic Party control, took one of the 
most forward, progressive steps in over 
50 years in Congress when it amended 
the rules of the House to curb the arbi- 
trary authority assumed by the Rules 
Committee to gag the membership and 
prevent consideration of legislation vital 
to the welfare of the Nation, 

Today a coalition of Republicans and 
others in the House ask us, through this 
resolution, House Resolution 133, to go 
backward—a habit, not uncommon to the 
GOP, and reerect the Rules Committee 
as an all-powerful group which can com- 
pletely throttle the will of the majority 
in this House. 

Unwilling to accept the verdict of the 
people in the November 1948 elections, 
and in defiance of the wishes of the 
American people, this group, with the 
Republican leadership in the vanguard, 
again seeks power to bottle up important 
legislation included in the program sub- 
mitted to Congress by the President of 
the United States. President Truman 
sought approval of his program before 
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the electorate. He carried the issues di- 
rect to the people. They endorsed the 
Democratic platform and President Tru- 
man’s leadership. The President talked 
plain English in his campaign—there 
could be no mistaking his position— 
neither can there be any mistaking the 
position of the people of the United 
States as expressed by their votes in 
1948. 

It is the opponents of the administra- 
tion’s program who have initiated this 
move to reclaim the old power of dicta- 
tion for the Rules Committee. They 
want to be able to throttle bills they do 
not like—they want to sabotage Presi- 
dent Truman’s program. 

I am confident the majority of the 
membership in the House will vote 
against this resolution and will not re- 
turn the Rules Committee to its former 
tyrannical position. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
coalition of conservative Republicans and 
Dixiecrats is determined to reverse the 
basic principles of representative govern- 
ment. They seek the repeal of the 21- 
day rule on the grounds that the people 
should be protected from the representa- 
tives they have elected, a doctrine di- 
rectly opposed to the democratic prin- 
ciples written into the Constitution by our 
founding fathers. 

This unholy coalition would set up its 
Members on the Rules Committee as a 
superjury to decide what legislation the 
people's representatives shall have an 
opportunity to vote on. 

The action is a slap in the face of 
every Member of Congress who respon- 
sibly represents the people of his district, 
and a slap at the people who have con- 
scientiously cast their votes to elect a 
Representative to legislate in their be- 
half. 

Hirohito chose the legislation which 
might be considered by the Japanese Diet. 

Hitler ordered the Reichstag to vote 
on the legislation he favored. 

And now the conservative coalition 
seeks to install that system in our coun- 
try. 

Each Member of Congress is elected by 
the people of his District as their full- 
fledged representative in Congress. He 
is expected to have the intelligence, the 
courage, and the ethical standards which 
will enable him to act wisely on any 
controversial legislative matter which 
may be presented. If any Representa- 
tive lacks these qualifications, the people 
who elected him should know about it. 
He must not be allowed to crawl behind 
the private cloak of any group of men 
because he lacks the moral courage to 
meet the vital issues of our day, 

This move on the part of the coalition 
supporting the Cox resolution is a step 
backward to the day when six men, by 
a secret vote in executive session of the 
Rules Committee, could and did block 
legislation of which they personally dis- 
approved. It is a complete denial of the 
principles of representative government. 
It is a negation of the theory of repre- 
sentative government because it pro- 
vides a method whereby men who are 
public servants can make secret decisions 
and private deals without the knowledge 
of their constituents. If there is a time 
when the Representatives of the people 
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should stand up frankly and fearlessly 
and declare themselves for the record, it 
is today. This is absolutely imperative 
if the people are to retain their faith in 
democratic processes. 

I predict that this unholy coalition will 
be defeated. The House of Representa- 
tives will prove by its vote today that it 
is still the greatest legislative body on 
the face of the earth. 

Those Representatives who vote to kill 
this restrictive resolution will justify the 
faith of the people who elected them. 
Those who vote to return again to the 
secrecy procedures heretofore followed 
by the Rules Committee will have to 
make an accounting to their people in 
the next election. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask for the defeat of the 
Cox resolution to preserve our American 
democracy. 

Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, I shall 
cast my vote in opposition to the pro- 
posed change in the rules. If this change 
were adopted, we would go back to the 
former system where a small group of 12 
men constituting the Rules Committee 
could effectively block consideration of 
any legislation which they did not like. 

Certainly, under the present rules, 
there are measures before us to which I 
am opposed, but in the operation of a 
democracy it is only right that major 
bills agreed to by our legislative com- 
mittees should be given full considera- 
tion no matter what our individual feel- 
ings on these measures. 

Giving the Rules Committee power to 
pigeon-hole certain controversial legis- 
lation would avoid our having to be re- 
corded thereon, but that is not consist- 
ent with our duties as legislators. 

We owe it to ourselves and the coun- 
try to allow free and open consideration 
of legislation by the entire House, not by 
a small committee of twelve. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
am opposed to any change of the rules 
of the House that would give the Rules 
Committee unlimited jurisdiction to say 
whether any piece of legislation should 
come before the House for consideration, 
Too often in the past when the Rules 
Committee did have such authority it 
resulted in legislation which had been 
reported favorably by a regular commit- 
tee of the House from coming before the 
House for a vote. In other words, the 
Rules Committee substituted its judg- 
ment for the regular committee having 
jurisdiction of the subject legislation. 

The unsatisfactory experience that 
often resulted in this respect led the 
House last January to adopt a new rule 
to correct the situation. It provided 
that in the event the Rules Committee 
did not within 21 days after receipt of a 
bill favorably reported by a committee 
of the House grant a rule to bring the 
legislation before the House for its con- 
sideration, then the chairman of the 
regular committee reporting the legis- 
lation could by motion bring the bill 
before the House for consideration. 

The resolution now before us would 
take away this right of the chairman to 
make a motion to discharge the Rules 
Committee and would thereby leave the 
Rules Committee with the full jurisdic- 
tion to determine what legislation the 
House should consider and when and 
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under what circumstances. The action 
that was taken by this Congress a year 
ago was a step forward. The action 
that the House is now asked to take 
would be a step backward. 

If the change now suggested is 


adopted, it will in effect be a gag rule, 


as it would enable the Rules Committee 
to deny members the right of express- 
ing their views on legislation regularly 
reported fo. the consideration of the 
Congress. In my opinion this would not 
be true representative government. 

Iam strongly of the opinion that when 
a committee of Congress has studied a 
subject and reported legislation, then 
the Members of the House should have 
the right to vote either for or against 
the proposed legislation. I do not believe 
that a small number of members on the 
Rules Committee should have the right 
to preclude this. 

It has always been my opinion, and I 
have expressed it many times in the past 
during my service in the House, that pub- 
lic questions in which our people are 
interested should be considered and 
Members of the House given the oppor- 
tunity to vote their convictions as rep- 
resentatives of the people. I do not be- 
lieve in gag rule of any kind or charac- 
ter that prevents the membership of the 
House from expressing by their speeches 
and their votes what they believe to be 
right. 

Therefore, I will vote against the reso- 
lution, now before the House, that would 
take from the chairmen of the regular 
committees of the House the right to 
move the consideration of legislation in 
the event that the Rules Committee re- 
fuses to grant a rule to bring the matter 
before the House for action. 

LET US MOVE FORWARD, NOT BACKWARD 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am op- 
posed to this resolution for the same 
reasons that I favored and voted for the 
change of the rules at the opening of the 
Eighty-first Congress. The arguments 
urged in support of this resolution will 
not withstand analysis. Those who urge 
that without this rule a flood of socialis- 
tic and communistic legislation will be 
enacted should welcome the opportunity 
to stand up and be counted against such 
legislation. Those who urge that enact- 
ment of this resolution will give some 
control over the expenditure of moneys 
by this Congress know that that cannot 
be accomplished in this way. 

In the first place, it is the duty of every 
Member and not the Rules Committee to 
determine what money should be spent, 
and, in the second place, appropriation 
bills do not go to the Rules Committee. 
The very idea that the Rules Committee 
will sit back and wait until all bills call- 
ing for expenditures are submitted to it, 
and then it can determine which of those 
bills should be enacted, and then present 
them to the Congress as a single package, 
is absurd. 

Neither the Rules Committee nor the 
Congress could ever function if the bills 
were allowed to pile up in the Rules Com- 
mittee until it found the time to decide 
what the House should pass upon and 
what it should not pass upon, The com- 
plete answer, however, to that argument 
is that it is not the function of the Rules 
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Committee to decide what the House 
shall pass upon, but merely when it shall 
be passed upon by the House and how 
much time should be devoted to the par- 
ticular matter. 

One of the most progressive steps 
taken by the Congress was the enactment 
of the amended rule at the beginning of 
the first session which curbed the power 
of the Rules Committee. 

Let us move forward, not backward. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
listened with great interest to the argu- 
ment on the proposed change of the rules. 
As I understand it, if the proposal of 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Cox] 
is adopted, we will then be operating un- 
der the rules that prevailed in the 
Eightieth and many previous Congresses. 

Under the change we made at the 
commencement of the Highty-first Con- 
gress it is true that much power is 
granted to the Speaker. I favored the 
change, and consequently I am going to 
cast my vote against the resolution. 

I recognize that it is a question of bal- 
ance. We should try to find some way so 
that the majority may work its will and 
at the same time not trample too strongly 
upon the rights of the minority. Also, 
I think one of the factors involved is just 
how much power the Rules Committee 
shall have. 

It appears to me that the underlying 
fallacy in the argument of those who 
wish to change the present rule is that 
they feel that the Rules Committee must 
chaperone and censor what the House 
of Representatives may wish to consider. 
In other words, they wish the power to 
determine what shall be considered by 
the House because, as they say, “it might 
be bad legislation and might ruin the 
country.” They want the power to side- 
track legislation that in the opinion of 
the majority of that committee comes 
in the category of bad legislation. The 
Members of the House are presumed to 
have as much restraint and statesman- 
ship as the Rules Committee members 
and should not arbitrarily be denied the 
right to consider legislation which has 
been approved by the appropriate legis- 
lative committee. We realize that by a 
petition signed by 218 Members the 
Rules Committee can be discharged of 
its duty and a measure be brought to 
the floor. But that is a very clumsy 
way to bring legislation to the floor. It 
should, if considered by the House, be 
in charge of those who drafted the leg- 
islation, after hearings on the proposal, 
and who would be presumed to have a 
balanced judgment on the merits of the 
legislation. 

Of course, should a Speaker show by 
his conduct that he was too arbitrarily 
exercising the power granted him under 
the present rules, then we should change 
them. Perhaps then it might be wise 
to consider a relaxation of the rule re- 
quiring 218 signatures to circumvent the 
Rules Committee and bring legislation 
to the floor for consideration. 

It has been repeatedly emphasized 
during the debate many times that the 
Rules Committee is really a traffic com- 
mittee of the House. That is true, but 
in the application of this function it 
does not mean that the Rules Committee 
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should be able to stop legislation because 
it does not agree with the policy of the 
legislation. It should be permitted to 
regulate how and what legislation comes 
to the floor, but the committee should 
not have so much power that instead of 
regulating and expediting legislative 
traffic it may absolutely stop it and only 
permit the legislative traffic which the 
majority of the committee considers 
good and constructive. 

These are some of the reasons that 
impel me to vote to retain the amend- 
ment to our rules which we adopted in 
January 1949. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Cpeaker, again I re- 
peat that to place the control of what 
bills should come to the floor of this great 
legislative body, after they have been 
duly voted for by legally constituted leg- 
islative committees of this Congress, in 
the hands of a nonlegislative committee 
of 12 Members of this Congress is dia- 
metrically opposed to the strengthening 
of the democratic processes whereby and 
whereupon this democracy depends for 
its vigor and vitality. 

The very first word of this statement 
is the word “again.” I used it because, 
when I was a Member of the Seventy- 
ninth session of this Congress, I did, 
amongst other things, say on June 8, 
1945, as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, I am not going to speak on 
the merits or lack of merits of the FEPC bill 
at this time. But I feel impelled to say that 
as a baby Member of this great legislative 
body during these last 6 months, it is a 
shocking experience for me to learn that 
there is in this House a method or system 
whereby a few members of our Rules Com- 
mittee can prevent debate and discussion on 
the floor of this great legislative body, even 
after another duly constituted and em- 
powered committee, in full performance of its 
duties and its responsibilities, has reported 
a bill favorably out of committee by a unan- 
imous or almost unanimous endorsement, as 
was the case in point with the Labor Com- 
mittee on this FEPC bill. 

I repeat, I am not here discussing the 
merits of this bill. I am not criticizing any 
person or persons. I criticize as dangerous 
to democratic processes any system whereby 
a minority controls the will of a majority to 
the extent obtaining in this House in a situ- 
ation such as this. 


And, then, again on February 6, 1946, 
on the floor of this Congress, I stated, as 
follows: 


Mr. Chairman, on the 8th of last June, 
on the floor of this House, I-stated that I 
was speaking against a system which per- 
mitted the Rules Committee to stifle and 
choke and actually prevent a democratic op- 
portunity to this great House for debate on 
a measure after a duly constituted committee 
reports favorably it be considered by the 
Members of the House. I also stated then, 
as I do again now, that I am not criticizing 
any person, but I am again protesting the 
same procedures by which the bill H. R. 4908, 
was, to ell intents and purposes, made sec- 
ondary and of virtually no importance for 
legislative purposes, by the procedure fol- 
lowed by the Rules Committee. 


Again I speak out with all the vigor I 
have within me to the end that this reso- 
lution shall be defeated and that the 
rules of this House shall stand as they are 
so that the will of the majority of the 
Members of this House can be worked to 
all legislation instead of a majority of 12 
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men being able to choke and stifle and de- 
lay legislation, preventing it from coming 
to the floor unless 218 Members first go to 
the Clerk’s desk and sign a petition to 
take it out of the hands of the nonlegis- 
lative committee which we call the Rules 
Committee. To revert to the old rule, 
as proposed in this resolution by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Cox] would be to revert to the very 
condition ageinst which I spoke on the 
two afore-mentioned occasions. My ex- 
perience since February 6, 1946, and June 
8, 1945, has been such that I feel even 
more compelled to speak out against the 
purpose of this resolution than I did 
when I was a “baby” Congressman in the 
Seventy-ninth Congress. 

By the very text of cur Federal Con- 
stitution this House of Representatives 
is challenged to be representative of the 
wishes of the people. And our technical 
name, as Members of this branch of the 
national legislative body, is House of 
Representatives. The American people 
expect us and each of us to vote accord- 
ing to our own individual consciences 
and the dictates of justice and to our 
individual integrity and independence. 
I feel we have no legal or moral right 
to allocate unto any 12 men a decision 
as to whether or not we shall have the 
right to vote on legislation which has 
first been diligently considered and voted 
to be submitted to the floor of this House 
by any of our legislative committees. I 
consider that I have no right, as a Repre- 
sentative from the great Eighteenth 
Congressional District of California, to 
allocate unto anybody a decision as to 
how I shall vote or what I shall vote for. 
Therefore, it is inconsistent with my 
philosophy of representative government 
to have our Rules Committee, in effect, 
turned into a legislative body. We need 
more opportunities, and more adequate 
opportunities, for individual Representa- 
tives in Congress to adequately consider 
legislative matters and, after due con- 
sideration, to make the final decisions by 
a majority vote. Only by majority proc- 
esses can democracy permanently en- 
dure. 

As it is imperative that more and more 
of the American citizens become in- 
formed and act in their citizenship duties 
as intelligent voters and participants in 
shaping their destiny, so it is even more 
important that we, as their elected Rep- 
resentatives, do not let any 12 men deter- 
mine for us the destiny of the constitu- 
ents of our respective congressional dis- 
tricts in matters of what should be talked 
about and decided upon the floor of the 
House of Representatives. 

When the gentleman from Ilinois, 
Representative ALLEN, on the Republican 
side, who, for many years has been a 
member of the Rules Committee, a few 
minutes ago declared that the issue was 
whether or not President Truman’s pro- 
gram should become law, he thereupon 
made clear that he, as a member of the 
Rules Committee, would vote against the 
Members of Congress having opportunity 
to debate and to determine for them- 
selves whether or not any of President 
Truman’s program should become law. 
You also heard him say that, when he 
was chairman of the Rules Committee 
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in the Eightieth Republican Congress, 
he called the members of the Rules Com- 
mittee together and they, in substance, 
agreed upon what bills should pass the 
House. Therefore, he made it clear as 
to what his intention is by voting for 
turning the clock back to the status of 
the Rules Committee as it was in the 
Eightieth Congress. And, certainly, no 
one can disagree with the fundamentals 
of the declaration by our distinguished 
Speaker, Sam Raysurn, a few minutes 
ago when he stated that the rules of 
legislation should be such as to allow 
the majority of the Members of that leg- 
islative body to work its will. 

Why do some Members of this House 
want to make it as hard as possible for 
the majority of the Members to work 
their will? Yes; I grant that 218 Mem- 
bers of this House can work their will 
by going forward and signing a petition 
to take any bill out of the House Rules 
Committee; but can you give me a single 
reason why it should be necessary to have 
218 Members collaborate thus to take 
a bill out of the hands of the Rules Com- 
mittee? What right has the Rules Com- 
mittee to strangle a bill which has been 
sent to it merely for calendaring and or- 
derly processes in being timed as to when 
it should come to the floor? Should not 
the approval of any of the legislative 
committees of this great House be suf- 
ficient to bring a bill which they have 
duly studied and considered to the floor 
of this House on their recommendation 
that it be debated and decided upon? 

And the remarks of the distinguished 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Waps- 
wort], who is also a very able member 
of the Rules Committee, a few minutes 
ago, indicating that the Rules Commit- 
tee, in his judgment, should sit upon 
bills already voted for by legislative com- 
mittees of this House and determine 
whether or not they should come to the 
floor for debate and decision, is the first 
time I was ever informed that the Rules 
Committee had the authority to act upon 
appropriation matters. I think the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New York is 
mistaken when he indicates that the 
Rules Committee would have any juris- 
diction whatsoever over appropriation 
bills. Yet, he argued at length that in 
the Eightieth Congress they had learned 
that if all the bills then on the legislative 
calendar were passed, it would increase 
by 59,000,000, 0 00 the Government’s obli- 
gations. Inferentially, at least, it was in- 
dicated by him to me that the Rules 
Committee could negative an appropria- 
tion bill already approved by the Appro- 
priations Committee. I do not believe 
that is the rule of this House. Iam sure 
it is not. 

It is not my purpose nor intent to here 
question the motive of any Member or 
of any group of Members who support 
this resolution. It is significant to me, 
however, that all the Members on the 
Republican side of the aisle to whom I 
have spoken about it and all Members 
on the Democratic side of the aisle sub- 
stantially give the same reason for their 
support of the change back to the old 
rule, to wit: They either tell me that 
they oppose the FEPC bill or other phases 
of President Truman’s legislative pro- 
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gram, or that the Truman administra- 
tion is leading us into socialism. 

Mr. Speaker, I think I recognize some of 
the distinguished Members of this House 
who come from districts south of Mason 
and Dixon’s line. I respect their pro- 
blems. But this issue of minority versus 
majority rule and control and decision 
transcends the issue of whether any one 
or two or three bills shall be considered 
by the Members of this House. And, of 
course, it would be almost beyond com- 
prehension that the majority of the 
Members of this House on the Republi- 
can side would be expected to do any- 
thing to help the Truman Democratic 
administration enact its program into 
law. This leads me to say I greatly re- 
spect the Members of the minority party 
who, more or less, regularly vote to sup- 
port progressive, sound legislation which 
is so often opposed by the majority of 
the minority party on this floor. 

A few minutes ago we heard two of 
the distinguished leaders of the minority 
party talk directly to certain members of 
the minority party in plain language and 
tell them that, in substance and effect, 
they would be expected to vote for the 
resolution. Yet, from my visits with a 
few of them, I am sure a surprising 
number will vote for the resolution. 

It is not democracy which will destroy 
democracy. Only the lack of democracy 
can catapult us into socialism or worse. 
It is more democracy and not less of it 
which we need. It is considered, in- 
formed opinion by more people at the 
grass roots instead of less that we need. 
It is a larger proportion of the voting 
public which is needed to vote only after 
being fully informed instead of a lessor 
proportion of people. The perpetuation 
of our democratic processes depends 
upon majority knowledge and majority 
participation based upon an informed 
electorate which will strengthen our 
American way of life. I am not afraid 
of the decisions by an informed, intel- 
ligently voting majority. I am increas- 
ingly fearful of minority decisions. 

The issue today is not the fate or suc- 
cess of any one bill. It is the issue of 
whether or not a minority, constituted 
of 12 members shall dictate to the full 
membership of this House what they 
shall and shall not have a chance to 
debate and decide for or against. I shall 
vote against the resolution. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, those 
who seek the passage of this resolution 
are attempting to block the democratic 
process and to thwart the will of the 
American people. 

It has been said by proponents of this 
reactionary resolution that public opin- 
ion favors such action to stop what they 
call the trend to statism and socialism. 
One wonders what kind of a yardstick 
they use to measure public opinion if it 
is not the vote of the American people. 

During this debate the Republican 
leadership has expressed fear because the 
Nation’s credit is controlled by our Gov- 
ernment. Is it because they favor Wall 
Street control of credit and fear control 
by the people through their Gevern- 
ment? 

What impresses me is the fact that 
many Republican Members of this Con- 
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gress are not in accord with the reac- 
tionary position of their leadership. I 
am quite sure that many Republican 
Members, when they decide on this 
question, will give serious consideration 
to the voting trend of last November, 
especially those from Pennsylvania. 

They must know that the people are 
fed up with this kind of hokum that is 
being spread by Republican brass about 
welfare state, statism, and national 
bankruptcy. 

It should be clear even to the dullest 
of persons that the people want progres- 
sive legislation regardless what kind of 
a tag the agents of reaction care to pin 
on measures which are designed to pro- 
mote the common welfare of our people 
and of the Nation. 

Today we may see some success by a 
reactionary alliance to ignore the will of 
the people and to block legislation for 
which the people have given a mandate. 

But time and history are against it and 
any success it now wins will only hasten 
the day when it will receive a final and 
well-deserved rebuke from the people 
back home. 

The Nation will watch with interest to 
see how their representatives stand on 
this crucial issue. It will also watch to 
see how many Republican Members will 
rebuke their own leadership and expose 
its hypocrisy of pinning unpopular labels 
on legislation it opposes. 

Every great issue should be decided on 
its merits and not by what someone 
chooses to call it. To resort to name- 
calling and placing unpopular tags on 
legislation is the lowest type of dema- 
goguery. 

The people have a right to know how 
their representatives stand on every ma- 
jor question regardless how members of 
the Rules Committee view such legis- 
lation. 

Every great step forward in our coun- 
try had to face the same kind of reac- 
tionary opposition as we see today in 
this Congress. 

But those who would turn the clock 
backward toward a dead past are fight- 
ing a lost cause and will be relegated by 
time and history with their fellow Tories 
of bygone days. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the most constructive changes 
made by the first session of the Eighty- 
first Congress was the adoption of the 
resolution improving the procedures of 
the Rules Committee in an effort to avoid 
constructive legislation from being bot- 
tled up in the Rules Committee. I am 
very disappointed to find that the Rules 
Committee has now passed a resolution 
to revert back to the antiquated proce- 
dures that were employed prior to the 
rules change of last year. As a member 
of the Veterans’ Committee I strongly op- 
pose this resolution for I know the vet- 
erans of this country vividly remember 
how the housing bill was bottled up in 
the Rules Committee during the Eighti- 
eth Congress. Blocked by a few willful 
men in the Rules Committee when our 
heroic veterans were so direly in need and 
deserving of adequate housing for them- 
selves and their loved ones. 

Surely, we Representatives do not need 
to depend on a handful of our colleagues 
to protect us from the embarrassment of 
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having to vote on certain legislation on 
the floor of the House. I believe that we 
people who have been entrusted with the 
confidence of the voters are willing to 
stand up and vote conscientiously on any 
legislation which is introduced in the 
House of Representatives. We owe this 
to the people who elected us, to show 
them that we are capable of expressing 
our opinions sincerely and conscientiously 
regardless of the consequences. If we 
are not willing to do this, in my humble 
opinion, we are not worthy of being re- 


turned to represent the people of our 


districts. 

To again give the Rules Committee the 
authority to blockade legislation would 
be a trend away from our democratic 
principles and would be very undesirable 
in one of the highest legislative bodies in 
the most democratic country in the 
world. 

FREE DEBATE AND MAJORITY RULE IS THE ESSENCE 
OF DEMOCRATIC ACTION 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
express my opposition to the pending 
resolution, aimed at restoring the bottle- 
neck veto power of the Committee on 
Rules, with all the vigor at my com- 
mand. 


My fundamental objection to this res- 


olution, and to the procedure which it 
would restore, goes to the very heart of 
free, democratic government. 

Free and open debate, followed by the 
open vote of the majority and adherence 
to that decision, is the very essence of 
the democratic processes of government. 

Ever since the Committee on Rules 
was created by the House, and in spite 
of successive reforms, it has arrogated 
to itself powers which the House never 
intended to bestow. 

Regardless of the party in power, the 
committee has exercised a power of veto 
over duly constituted legislative commit- 
tees which has frequently defeated the 
fundamental principles on which not 
only our Government, but our two-party 
political system have been firmly and 
successfully founded. 

POLITICAL MORALITY AT STAKE 


My second most basic objection is 
based on a purely moral argument. 

The Democratic Party is a party of 
minorities united on basic principles, 
which can be most aptly summed up as 
the greatest good for the greatest num- 
ber consistent with good government 
and sound administration. 

The one-word definition of those poli- 
cies is security“ freedom from fear, 
from hunger, from want, from oppres- 
sion. 

The people of the United States have 
trusted us with their security for 18 un- 
broken years of economic, social, and 
political progress. 

If we now break faith with them, the 
people will repudiate us, and rightly so. 
One year and 20 days ago we gathered in 
this Hall as the Democratic caucus and 
we bound ourselves to the change in the 
rules of this venerable and honorable 
House which the resolution before us 
would repeal. 

A DEGRADINGLY IMMORAL ACT 

I am shocked—and the Nation is 

shocked—by the suggestion that now, by 
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the whim of a few Members, we can 
lightly renounce our pledged word. For 
my part, I consider myself as firmly 
bound today by the decision of the cau- 
cus as I was on January 1, 1949, and 
I can only regard the wanton disregard 
of that decision as a degradingly 
immoral act. 

By the same token, the Democratic 
Party went to the people in the presi- 
dential campaign of 1948 with a sound 
and specific platform of legislative and 
executive accomplishment. In my vo- 
cabulary, as in the vocabulary of our 
party leader, President Harry S. Tru- 
man, the planks of that platform were 
solemn pledges to the American people. 

The obvious object of the resolution 
under debate is to defeat President Tru- 
man's legislative program, not by the 
democratic processes of open debate and 
public decision by a reasoning majority, 
but by the secret veto of a handful of 
willful men to whom their private pas- 
sions are more important than the public 
benefit. 

Mr. Speaker, the forces of liberty and 
progress have already won one resound- 
ing victory here today, and I am confi- 
dent—absolutely confident—that when 
the roll is called on this resolution there 
will be the same great triumph for the 
people. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. HALLECK]. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been stated that this is an important 
vote, and that is true. I have a deep 
conviction about this matter that I as- 
sure you is disassociated from any par- 
ticular measure or the consideration of 
any particular measure. Ihad that deep 
conviction when I spoke against the rule 
change on January 3 a year ago. I still 
have that deep conviction. 

May I say to my colleagues, partic- 
ularly on my side, who voted against the 
rule change at that time, that I cannot 
for the life of me see any reason why 
their vote on this occasion should be any 
different from what it was on the pre- 
vious occasion. I understand the adroit 
tactics here trying to involve this ques- 
tion, which is fundamental and deep, 
with the problem of civil rights. Cer- 
tainly those of us here who said origi- 
nally that this matter should be 
postponed until after Monday, else the 
administration must take the respon- 
sibility, had a valid argument. 

I say also that those of us who voted 
to adjourn, to put this matter over past 
Monday, have proven again that it is 
completely disassociated from the con- 
sideration of any civil-rights matter. 
The best evidence of that is that the au- 
thor of the FEPC voted to adjourn. 

There is talk here about a lot of things, 
and talk about deficits. I have seen the 
time when the Rules Committee was sit- 
ting on bills running into billions of 
dollars, that would have bankrupted the 
country. 

Some reference has been made to the 
Eightieth Congress. One day when his- 
tory is written it will yet be established 
that that Congress performed in the real 
interest of the country. But let me re- 
mind you of this, that it was the first 
Congress in 14 years that balanced the 
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budget and had money to apply on the 
debt. A big part of the credit for that 
goes to the Rules Committee, and I ought 
to know something about it. 

Of course we are confronted with this 
demand that comes from Mr. Truman. 
Mr. Truman at the moment is stub- 
bornly, for political reasons, refusing to 
invoke the provisions of the law enacted 
by the Congress to settle the coal strike. 
And then he has the effrontery to come 
here and demand of us, my colleagues, 
that we yield to his demand in respect to 
the rules of the House of Representa- 
tives. The matter of the rules of the 
House of Representatives is one for this 
body to determine. I resent his failure 
to do what we said in the law should be 
done as I resent his determination, ap- 
parently, to usurp what I believe is the 
legislative function. 

Reference was made by Mr. Truman 
again to the fact that this is designed to 
scuttle his program. Let me say to my 
colleagues on my side, no one can tell 
which of those measures may yet be 
voted on in this session of Congress. As 
far as I am concerned, I am ready to 
vote on any of them. But let me say 
here and now that there are a lot of them 
that should be defeated because they are 
unwise, ill-timed, beyond our ability to 
pay, reckless, extravagant, and socialis- 
tic. As far as I am concerned, if what 
he says is true, that there is in the adop- 
tion of this resolution a possibility of 
defeating some of those measures, then 
I want to support this resolution. 

There has been a lot of bunk written 
about this awful bad Rules Commitiee. 
Why, the fact of the matter is that the 
Rules Committee was designed to be the 
creature of responsible leadership. It is 
no indictment of legislative committees 
to say that they attract to their indi- 
vidual membership members generally 
interested in the particular field in which 
that committee operates. Frequently 
they become special pleaders for a par- 
ticular section, for a particular group, 
or a particular activity, or a particular 
segment of our population or our econ- 
omy. For this reason it often happens 
that bills are reported which are clearly 
not favored by the majority of the mem- 
bership of the House of Representatives. 
In such circumstances the Rules Com- 
mittee is as necessary as is a traffic light 
on the busiest intersection in the whole 
country. Many times they get to be spe- 
cial pleaders. Many times bills are re- 
ported by legislative committees where 
the leadership knows they will be over- 
whelmingly defeated if they come to the 
floor of the House for a vote. Is it the 
function of the leadership to flood the 
floor of the House with all of these bills 
and waste the time of the House of 
Representatives so that we never can 
get to the matters which are really on 
the agenda? Why, all that sort of 
talk is pure nonsense. The fact of the 
business is that the House of Repre- 
sentatives can work its will if it wants 
to and we should have a Committee on 
Rules to see to it that the work of the 
Congress is properly expedited and car- 
ried on. Responsible leadership must 
have some implement of control. I am 
worried about a flood of bills that are 
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not desired by the administration or by 
majority party leadership which may 
bankrupt the country. For myself, in 
this or in any Congress, I am convinced 
that the Rules Committee should have 
a very considerable measure of respon- 
sibility and control. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker 
I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. MARTIN]. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I had hoped that the House 
would agree to a postponement of ac- 
tion on the rule until next week. This 
would have made it possible to have the 
issue more clearly defined. The Demo- 
cratic leadership has refused that ad- 
journment. That makes it necessary for 
us to make the decision today. 

Believing as I do firmly that the adop- 
tion of this rule is in the interest of or- 
derly consideration of legislation and 
may well mean the preservation of the 
solvency of the country, I shall vote for it. 

The adoption of this rule will not pre- 
vent legislation from coming to the floor. 
Through the vehicle of Calendar Wed- 
nesday, any committee can instruct its 
chairman to call up legislation, There 
is also the discharge rule, by which a 
majority of the House can always func- 
tion through the simple expedient of 
signing a petition. The will of the ma- 
jority of the House cannot be refused. 

In my experience, legislation cannot be 
kept off the floor when a majority of the 
Congress really wishes it to be consid- 
ered. Under the rules of 16 years under 
President Roosevelt, there was no diffi- 
culty in getting legislation to the floor. 

The greatest issue before the country 
today is whether we are headed toward 
bankruptcy and eventually a socialist 
state. We are being spent and taxed in- 
to socialism. I shall do my best to resist 
that destructive trend. This rule, in my 
judgment, will materially aid in prevent- 
ing that trend. 

Therefore, I shall vote for it and I sin- 
cerely hope that Members will put their 
country ahead of self and vote for its 
adoption. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the balance of my time to the distin- 
guished majority leader, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. MCCORMACK]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
consideration of this resolution is not 
partisan and should not be partisan. 
The issue involved is one that affects 
each and every one of us as a Member 
of the House of Representatives. I am 
elected by the people of my district and 
you are elected by the people of your 
district. As a Member of the House and 
as majority leader, I thoroughly respect 
each and every one of my colleagues, but, 
above all, I respect the fact that each 
and every one of my colleagues has been 
elected by a majority of the people of 
their own congressional district. 

Yet the argument of my friend, the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr, ALLEN], is 
“Yes, you have been elected, but give me 
the power to control you—give the power 
to six of us without regard to party, 
whether Democrat or Republican, to con- 
trol the legislation which will come be- 
fore the House of Representatives.” 
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What my friend advocates is that a 
small minority of the Committee on 
Rules should control the House of Repre- 
sentatives, 

The gentleman says the issue is social- 
ism. Of course, that was raised in 1935 
against the social-security legislation, 
which I helped to draft and which men 
like the gentleman from North Carolina 
iMr. DovcHton], who was and is now 
chairman of the committee, and others 
voted for. The gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. ALLEN] mentioned the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. I wonder how the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] 
feels now, when he knows that the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN] con- 
siders that socialistic. I wonder how the 
Representatives from the Tennessee Val- 
ley districts feel when they know that 
he would like to have control of the sit- 
uation on any legislation relating to the 
Tennessee Valley, and if he did he would 
throttle it in the Rules Committee. In 
other words, you and I have no right to 
determine in our own minds whether 
legislation is socialistic or not. It all 
depends upon how my friend from Ili- 
nois [Mr. ALLEN] and a few others feel. 
If they feel it is socialism, then it is, even 
if it may be the most reactionary type of 
legislation imaginable. 

Boulder Dam would have been con- 
sidered socialistic under his theory. I 
spoke for the first Bankhead Cotton 
Quota Act. My friends from the South 
asked me to do it. It was a close fight. 
It passed the House by only a few votes. 
I know why they wanted me to speak, 
coming from a city district. I did it. 
I did not consider that socialistic. But 
many of my friends on both sides did 
consider it socialistic, and there are some 
people today who consider any farm 
program to be socialistic. 

The issue transcends FEPC. That is 
not involved. That is only a minor inci- 
dent, because that can come up one way 
or another. But there are many other 
bills that cannot come up. There is a 
cotton bill from the Committee on Agri- 
culture now. The gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. CooLey], chairman of 
that committee, is present. Suppose 
that bill is tied up. Suppose there are 
four members of one party and three of 
our party—they may not be from the 
South, but coalitions can work in two or 
more ways. Suppose that happens, and 
suppose you did not have this 21-day 
rule, how are you going to get it up out- 
side of a 218 discharge petition? 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Les; I yield to 
my friend. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman does 
not have to convince me, I am sure he 
knows that. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Oh, I am refer- 
ring to the bill. 

Mr. COOLEY. The same argument of 
socialism might very well de made today 
against the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration, and the rural telephone pro- 
gram, and the soil-conservation dis- 
tricts, and many acts of Congress that 
have contributed to the welfare of agri- 
culture. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Exactly. And the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
and many others. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
WanswortH] talks about authorization 
legislation. Our Congress has been pass- 
ing authorization legislation since time 
immemorial. There is an omnibus river- 
and-harbor bill that goes through. It 
involves authorized appropriations of 
hundreds of millions of dollars, but it is 
a long-range proposition. We are ap- 
propriating this year on authority given 
20 years ago, perhaps, in some cases. 

Furthermore, the gentleman’s argu- 
ment falls to the ground when he talks 
about the Rules Committee screening 
and protecting us against expenditures, 
because expenditures are made by the 
Appropriations Committee. No appro- 
priation bill from the Appropriations 
Committee comes before the Rules Com- 
mittee. The Appropriations Committee 
reported out a forty-billion-odd-dollar 
appropriation bill. Not one of those 
items comes out of the Rules Committee 
or comes before the Rules Committee. 
So the argument of the gentleman from 
New York, it seems to me, falls to the 
ground. 

On January 31, 1931, a former mem- 
ber of the Rules Committee, and former 
majority leader of this House, whom I 
admired as a colleague of mine, and who 
is still living and whom I admire very, 
very much, Bert Snell, in a speech in the 
House said this, in relation to the Rules 
Committee: 

Never by one single paragraph in the House 
Manual, not by a single sentence or a sin- 
gle word, as far as I know, has this House 
ever given the Rules Committee any sub- 
stantive power to control legislation. 

It has not given the Rules Committee any 
substantive power to defeat legislation. 

The Rules Committee is not a leg- 
sistis committee. It is a very largely a pro- 
cedure committee. 


Yet, the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
ALLEN] and the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. WapswortuH] and the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Cox] assure us 
that it is a legislative committee and not 


a procedure committee. But this former 


great Member of the House, Bert Snell, 
said: 
It is very largely a procedure committee. + 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Will not the gen- 
tleman wait until I complete the reading 
of this quotation? 

Mr. COX. The gentleman attributes 
to me a belief I do not entertain, a state- 
ment I did not make. I understood, of 
course, that the Rules Committee was not 
a legislative committee. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I will accept that 
correction; I will let it stand that way in 
the RECORD. 

Continuing, Bert Snell sad: 

The function of the Rules Committee 
ba * is to act in harmony with the ma- 
jority sentiment of the majority of the House. 

* * If the Rules Committee should 
start absorbing authority over legislative 
committees of this House, there would be 
real reason for the House rebelling against 
the authority of the Rules Committee. We 
have never tried to dictate to legislative com- 
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mittees, and if we did try it, there would be 
real reason for criticizing the members of the 
Rules Committee, 


That is what happened; that is what 
will happen if this authority is given to 
the Rules Committee. In the Eightieth 
Congress many of my Republican friends 
tried to get a housing bill up. I spoke 
for it; you spoke for it, and you know it; 
you could not get it up. You did every- 
thing possible, you as individual Repub- 
lican Members, to get the low-cost hous- 
ing bill up, to get a rule from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, but the committee never 
permitted the legislation to come up. 
All they did was to permit a vote under a 
suspension of the rules on something 
that did not include public housing or 
low-cost housing. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I will yield; yes. 

Mr. HALLECK. The gentleman will 
recall that in this House the matter of 
public housing was carried by only five 
votes. In view of that, even had the 
Rules Committee reported it, it would 
not have carried in the Eightieth 
Congress. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
has not contradicted a thing that I said. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for one further question? 

Mr. McCORMACK. My friend from 
Indiana says properly, and I agree with 
him, that the Rules Committee functions 
as a traffic light for the leadership; but 
it is not now a traffic light for the leader- 
ship. When the gentleman’s party was 
in power I agree that it was. 

The Rules Committee is not a legisla- 
tive committee; it is not a policy com- 
mittee; it is a procedure committee to 
cooperate with the leadership. I agree 
with my friend from Indiana. But my 
friend from Indiana disagrees with the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN] be- 
cause he says it should have all power to 
stop socialism—his type, what he thinks 
is socialistic, not what you or I may think 
is socialistic or not socialistic. 

My friend the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. WapswortuH] insists that the 
Committee on Rules should have the 
power to prevent authorizing legislation 
that carries appropriations when the 
Committee on Appropriations is the com- 
mittee that makes the actual appropria- 
tions; and furthermore, the Committee 
on Appropriations never even goes to the 
Committee on Rules. 

So, without going into it any further, 
and to bring the debate to a close, the 
evidence is overwhelmingly against any 
change. 

I hope the resolution will be defeated. 

The SPEAKER, The time of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts has expired. 

All time has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The The question is on 
the resolution, 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
on that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. This is a vote on 
the adoption of the resolution? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts, The 
vote is on the resolution? 

The SPEAKER. The vote is on the 
adoption of the resolution. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 183, nays 236, not voting 12, 


as follows: 


[Roll No. 9] 
YEAS—183 
Abbitt Gamble Nicholson 
Abernethy Gary ` Nixon 
Allen, II. Gathings Norrell 
Allen, La. Gillette Pace 
Anderson, Calif. Goodwin Passman 
Andresen, Gossett Peterson 
August H Graham Pfeiffer, 
Andrews Grant William L. 
Arends Gregory Phillips, Calif. 
Barden Gwinn Pickett 
Barrett, Wyo Hagen Plumley 
tes Hale Poage 
Battle Hall, Preston 
Beall Leonard W Rains 
Bennett, Fla Halleck Rankin 
Blackney Harden Redden 
Boggs, Del. Hardy Reed, III 
„La Hare Reed, N. Y 
Bolton, Md Harris Rees 
Bolton, Ohio Harrison Regan 
Bonner Hébert ich 
Boykin Herlong Richards 
Bramblett Herter Rivers 
Brehm Hinshaw Rogers, Fla 
Brooks Hobbs St. George 
Brown, Ga Hoeven Sanborn 
Brown, Ohio Hoffman, III Scrivner 
Bryson Hoffman, Mich. Scudder 
Burleson Hope Shafer 
n Horan Short 
Byrnes, Wis Jackson, Calif. Sikes 
Camp Jenison Simpson, III 
Carlyle Jenkins Smathers 
Case, S. Dak Jennings Smith, Kans 
Chatham Jensen Smith, Va 
Chiperfield Jones, Ala. Smith, Wis. 
Church Jones, N. C. Stanley 
Clevenger Kerr Stefan 
Cole, Kans Kilburn Stockman 
Cole, N. Y Kilday Taber 
Colmer Kunkel Tackett 
Cooper Lanham Talle 
Coudert Larcade Teague 
Cox Latham Thomas 
Crawford LeCompte Towe 
Cunningham LeFevre Vinson 
Curtis Lucas Vorys 
Davis, Ga. Lyle Wadsworth 
Davis, Tenn. McCulloch Weichel 
DeGraffenried MeMillan, S C. Werdel 
DEwart McMillen, Ill. Wheeler 
Dolliver Mahon Whitten 
Dondero Martin, Iowa Whittington 
Doughton Martin. Mass Wigglesworth 
Eaton Mason Williams 
Elliott Meyer Willis 
Ellsworth Michener Wilson, Ind. 
Elston Miller, Md Wilson, Tex. 
Fallon Miller, Nebr Winstead 
Fellows Mills Wolcott 
Fenton Morrison Wood 
Fisher Murray, Tenn Woodruff 
NAYS—236 
Addonizio Buckley, III. Crook 
Albert Buckley, N.Y Crosser 
Andersen, Burke Dague 
H. Carl Burnside Davenport 
Angell Byrne, N. Y Davies, N. Y 
Aspinall Canfield Davis, Wis. 
Auchincloss Cannon Dawson 
Bailey Carnahan Deane 
Baring Carroll Delaney 
Barrett, Pa. Case, N. J. Denton 
Beckworth Cavalcante Dingell 
Bennett, Mich. Celler Dollinger 
Bentsen Chelf Donohue 
Biemiller Chesney Douglas 
Bishop Christopher Doyle 
Bland Chudoff Eberharter 
Blatnik Clemente Engel, Mich 
Bolling Engle, Calif 
Bosone Cooley Evins 
Breen Corbett Feighan 
Buchanan Cotton Fernandez 


Flood Klein Polk 
Fogarty Kruse Potter 
Forand Lane Poulson 
Ford Lesinski Powell 
Frazier Lichtenwalter Price 
Fugate Lind Priest 
Fulton Linehan Quinn 
Furcolo e Rabaut 
Garmatz Lovre Ramsay 
Gavin Lynch Rhodes 
Golden McCarthy Ribicoff 
Gordon McConnell Rlehlman 
Gore McCormack Rodino 
Gorski McDonough Rogers, Mass. 
Granahan McGrath Rooney 
Granger McGregor Roosevelt 
Green McGuire Sabath 
Gross McKinnon Sadlak 
Hall, McSweeney Sadowski 
Edwin Arthur Mack, Ill. Saylor 
Hand Mack, Wash Scott, Hardie 
Hart Madden Scott, 
Harvey Magee Hugh D., Jr 
Havenner Mansfield Secrest 
Hays, Ark. Marcantonio Shelley 
Hays, Ohio Marsalis Sheppard 
Hedrick Marshall Sims 
Heffernan Merrow Spence 
Heller Miles Staggers 
Heselton Miller, Calif. 
Hill Mitchell Stigler 
Holifield Monroney Sullivan 
Holmes Morgan Sutton 
Howell Morris Tauriello 
Huber Morton Taylor 
Hull Moulder Thompson 
Irving Multer ‘Thornberry 
Jackson, Wash. Murdock Tollefson 
Jacots Murray, Wis. Trimble 
James Nelson Underwood 
Javits Noland Van Zandt 
Johnson Norblad Velde 
Jonas Norton Wagner 
Jones, Mo. O'Brien, III. Walsh 
Judd O'Brien, Mich. Walter 
Karst O'Hara, Ill. Welch 
Karsten O'Hara, Minn. Whitaker 
Kean O’Konski White, Calif. 
Kearney O'Neill White, Idaho 
Kearns O'Sullivan Wickersham 
Keating O'Toole Wier 3 
Kee Patman Wilson, Okla. 
Keefe Patten Withrow 
Kelley, Pa. Patterson Wolverton 
Kelly, N. Y. Perkins Woodhouse 
Kennedy Pfeifer, Worley 
Keogh Joseph L. Yates 
King Philbin Young 
Kirwan Phillips, Tenn. Zablocki 
NOT VOTING—12 
Allen, Calif. Gilmer Sasscer 
Bulwinkle Lemke Simpson, Pa. 
Burdick Macy Smith, Ohio 
Durham Murphy Vursell 


So the resolution was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Simpson of Pennsylvania for, with Mr. 
Lemke against. 

Mr. Macy for, with Mr. Burdick against. 


Additional general pairs: 


Mr. Gilmer with Mr. Vursell. 
Mr. Allen of California with Mr. Smith of 
Ohio. 


Mr. Scrivner changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea,” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded, 

On motion by Mr. McCormack, a mo- 
tion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RANKIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include statements by the 
commander in chief and other officials of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

ADJOURNMENT OVER AND PROGRAM 

FOR NEXT WEEK 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 


House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Re- 
serving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
and I am not going to object, I would like 
to ask the majority leader what he can 
tell us about the program for next week. 

Mr. McCORMACK. On Monday, of 
course, is the discharge rule under the 
21-day rule. I have nothing else sched- 
uled for next week, except that we have 
been advised there is a probability that 
House Joint Resolution 371 may be re- 
ported from the Committee on Ways 
and Means. That relates to income taxes 
of life-insurance companies for 1948 and 
1949. If it is reported, I shall program 
that. Everything else depends upon 
what the Rules Committee may report 
out. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. I have a motion pend- 
ing to bring up the bill to restore 16,000 
hospital beds. I expect to call that up. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is a matter 
of discretion with the Speaker. 

Mr. RANKIN. I understand, but that 
is a part of the program, and I just 
wanted the House to know that I will call 
it up. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack]? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Agriculture may have until midnight 
tomorrow to file a report on House Joint 
Resolution 398, the cotton-acreage bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Mr. PASSMAN asked and was given 


permission to extend his remarks in the. 


REeEcorD and include a telegram. 

Mr. DOYLE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recor and include printed matter. 

Mr. LYNCH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an article. 

Mr. PATTEN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial. 

Mr. BUCHANAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in four separate instances and 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. WAGNER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial from 
yesterday’s Cincinnati Enquirer on the 
death of Lee Evans. 

Mrs. WOODHOUSE asked and was 
given permission to extend her remarks 
in the Record and include an article 
written by Dr. Alice Hamilton, of Had- 
lyme Ferry, Conn. 

Mr. BARING asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks = the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD, 
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Mr. WELCH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include extraneous. matter. 

Mr. JACOBS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. MADDEN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial. 

Mr. DAVENPORT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a newspaper article. 

Mr. GORDON asked and was given 
permission to extend. his remarks in the 
Record and include an article. 

Mr. GATHINGS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record in two separate instances and 
in each to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. O'SULLIVAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an article by Dr. 
Joseph F. Thorning that appeared in the 
New York Times. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a reso- 
lution from the Marinette County Po- 
mona Grange. 

Mr. SCUDDER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp in 
two separate instances and in each to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. WOODRUFF asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a newspaper article 
by Morley Cassidy. 

Mr. JACKSON of California (at the 
request of Mr. Lopce) was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. LODGE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp in two separate 
instances and in each to include 
extraneous material. 

Mr. VELDE asked and was given per- 
mission to.extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and include a letter. 

Mr. PATTERSON asked and was given 
permission to extend in the Appendix of 
the Recorp a speech of the president of 
the American Chamber of Commerce, 
notwithstanding the fact that it exceeds 
the limit established by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing and will cost $205. 

Mr. PATTERSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Rxcond in two separate 
instances and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. GOODWIN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record in two instances and to include 
extraneous matter. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 
Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 


was given permission to address the 
House for 30 minutes on Tuesday next 


1950 


following the legislative business and 
any special orders heretofore entered for 
the day. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 2 minutes today following 
other special orders. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JUDD asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp in two instances, in each to in- 
clude extraneous material. 

Mr. DONDERO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recor and include a letter. 

Mr. KEATING asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Record and include a letter. 

Mr. LECOMPTE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recor and include resolutions of the 
Farm Bureau. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a reso- 
lution of the City Commission of Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Crunch! is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE HOOVER 
COMMISSION 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
inquire when, if ever, the Truman ad- 
ministration intends to put into effect 
the recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission. 

The record to date indicates that the 
administration is conducting a stalling 
game. Ona basis of what has been ac- 
complished and what could have been ac- 
complished, there appears to be no real 
intention whatever on the part of the 
Truman administration to carry out this 
much needed reorganization program, 
that we may have a more efficient gov- 
ernment with substantial dollar savings 
for the taxpayers. It is time the Amer- 
ican people became aware of this fact. 

This administration is more interested 
in spending money than saving it. It 
is more interested in enlarging bureau- 
cratic powers than in restricting them. 
It is more interested in increasing Fed- 
eral jobs to reward the political faithful 
than in reducing the exorbitant number 
of persons now on the Federal pay roll. 
The administration praises the Hoover 
Commission reorganization recommen- 
dations, but it has made no real effort 
to put them into effect. It has not trans- 
lated this high praise into executive and 
legislative action. To avoid having to 
do what the American people want to 
have done to save tax dollars, the admin- 
istration has adopted this deceptive stall- 
ing game. 

Let us look at this record. It was 
over a year ago that the Commission sub- 
mitted its reports to this Congress. The 
Bureau of the Budget estimated that the 
program involved 114 recommendations 
that could be effectuated by administra- 
tive action itself, that 124 required legis- 
lative action, and that 80 recommenda- 
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tions could be effectuated by reorganiza- 
tion plans. 

This program was submitted over a 
year ago, but to date the President has 
sent to Congress only 8 of the possible 80 
reorganization plans. And of the eight 
submitted, two of them constituted items 
the Congress had previously disapproved, 
such as creating a Department of Public 
Welfare and transferring certain func- 
tions of the Federal Security Administra- 
tion with respect to unemployment com- 
pensation to the Department of Labor. 

Not a single reorganization plan has 
been submitted to this session, and we 
have been here almost a month, In the 
President’s message to Congress at the 
opening of the session he did not so much 
as even mention the Hoover Commission 
reorganization program. He made only 
some reference to certain phases of it in 
his budget message. Nor has the admin- 
istration leadership brought before us 
thus far in this session a single bill to 
carry out recommendations that require 
legislative action. 

Actions speak louder than words. 
Mr. Speaker, I question whether there is 
any real intention on the part of this ad- 
ministration to effectuate the Hoover 
Commission recommendations. In the 
meantime, while the administration car- 
ries on this stalling game, giving only lip- 
service to the program, our people are 
losing potential savings of several billions 
of dollars. 

It strikes me as somewhat significant 
that it took the administration 6 months 


‘in the last session of Congress to secure 


enactment of the basic reorganization 
legislation, giving the President authority 
to propose reorganization plans subject to 
disapproval by Congress in 60 days. But 
the administration was only 16 days in 
the last session in having a law enacted 
to raise the salaries of the President, Vice 
President, the Speaker of the House, and 
the various heads of the departments and 
independent agencies, 

In 16 days the administration secured 
passage of legislation to spend additional 
money, but it took around 180 days to 
secure passage of legislation to provide 
the means by which money might be 
saved. 

Apparently those phases of the Hoover 
Commission recommendations which 
might involve certain additional expendi- 
tures for certain purposes, or certain ad- 
ditional bureaucratic powers are popular 
with this administration. But those 
phases of the recommendations which 
would result in economies or a limiting of 
certain bureaucratic activities are un- 
popular and are being ignored. 

Mr. Speaker, let us have an end to this 
stalling game. I ask the President: 
Where are the reorganization plans to 
carry out the Hoover Commission pro- 
gram? It must be borne in mind that it 
takes 60 days after a plan is submitted 
to Congress before it becomes effective. 
I ask the leadership of the Congress: 
Where are the necessary legislative bills 
to carry out this important program? 

While we are marking time, waiting for 
the President to send us reorganization 
plans and waiting for the legislative com- 
mittees, particularly the Committee on 
Expenditures in Executive Departments, 
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to bring reorganization bills before the 
Congress, billions of dollars are lost to 
the American taxpayers and the national 
debt continues to grow. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN] is recognized 
for 2 minutes. $ 


REPUBLICANS, WE MISSED THE BOAT 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, from the press and the infor- 
mation which comes to our desks, it is 
apparent that our.constituents are at last 
aware of the danger which confronts our 
country if the taxing and spending pro- 
gram of Mr. Truman is carried out. 
They also fear the adoption of socialized 
medicine, Federal aid to education, the 
extension of bureaucratic control, and 
left-wing proposals which pressure 
groups are attempting to force through 
Congress. The people fear socialism, 
which England adopted and which had 
it not been for United States dollars, 
would long ago have wrecked that coun- 
try. 

There are 435 Members of Congress— 
at least 300 of them active. 

Each session thousands of bills are 
introduced. It is evident that if each 
Member introducing a bill could force 
even slight consideration of it the House 
would never be able to vote upon each 
bill introduced. 

Hence it is that the House, like every 
other organization, is forced to adopt 
rules for the transaction of its business. 
What would happen if a corporation dis- 
pensed with its board of directors—per- 
mitted the stockholders to run the busi- 
ness? From the beginning, Congress has 
had what is known as standing commit- 
tees, such as the Committees on Agricul- 
ture, on Commerce, on Labor, and so on 
down through the list—19 in all. When a 
bill is introduced, it is by the Speaker and 
the House Parliamentarian sent to the 
appropriate standing committee for con- 
sideration. 

Members seek appointment to a partic- 
ular committee because they have a spe- 
cial interest in legislation considered by 
that committee. For example, Members 
interested primarily in labor ask for a 
place on the Labor Committee. Those 
interested in agriculture seek to be placed 
on the Agriculture Committee. Veter- 
ans and those interested in legislation 
affecting veterans go to the Veterans 
Committee, and so on down through the 
list. 

So it is. The regular standing com- 
mittees of the House might be said to 
be, while not necessarily biased, at least 
primarily interested in the type of legis- 
lation handled by the appropriate com- 
mittee. 

If a committee considers legislation 
referred to it to have merit, its chair- 
man then goes before the Rules Com- 
mittee, whose function it has always 
been to screen legislation for House con- 
sideration. 

Just as bills introduced by individual 
Members are referred to the appropriate 
House committee for screening, bills fa- 
vorably -approved by a standing com- 
mittee go to the Rules Committee for a 
final screening. 
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The Rules Committee acts as a sort of 
check for the House. If it deems the 
legislation detrimental to the public wel- 
fare, it refuses to report it out for con- 
sideration. Some committee chairmen, 
and others especially interested in pro- 
posed legislation, say such action by the 
Rules Committee gags the House, results 
in thwarting the will of the House. That 
charge is not true, for the reason that 
there is a rule of the House which pro- 
vides that if a majority of the member- 
ship—218 Members—sign a petition, the 
Rules Committee is discharged and the 
bill automatically comes to the House for 
a vote. 

Last year, President Truman and his 
supporters, determined to put over his 
program, forced an amendment to the 
rules which provided that if the Rules 
Committee refused to report out a bill, 
the chairman of the House committee 
before which the bill was pending might 
bring it to the House for a vote. The 
purpose of that amendment was to by- 
pass the Rules Committee, bypass a ma- 
jority of the House, and put it within the 
power of any one of the 19 chairmen of 
the standing committees of the House to 
bring a bill to the floor. 

The reason the President, his sup- 
porters, and those in favor of certain 
socialistic legislation, like socialized med- 
icine, Federal aid to education, and simi- 
ler measures, wanted to change the rule 
was because they knew that if a chair- 
man could and would call before the 
House a bill which had behind it a power- 
ful lobby and widespread propaganda, 
some Members who would not otherwise 
support it, might be induced to vote for 
it and so the legislation would slip 
through many times. 

The Rules Committee of the Eighty- 
first Congress has before it bills calling 
for the expenditure of around $9,000,- 
000,000. With a debt approaching $260,- 
000,000,000 and a current annual deficit 
of more than five and a half billion, the 
Rules Committee has been sitting on pro- 
posed legislation calling for additional 
expenditures. 

Some Members of Congress desire 
economy and efficiency and wish to put 
into effect the recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission. Some of us, realiz- 
ing that the Rules Committee could be 
bypassed by the chairmen of the commit- 
tees wishing to put over legislation which 
is socialistic in its nature, and calling for 
billions, proposed an amendment to the 
rules, taking that privilege of calling up a 
bill from the chairmen of the respective 
committees, but leaving it possible for 
the majority of the House Membership 
to bring to the floor any desired bill. 

When the question came before the 
House today, the Speaker of the House 
and the majority leader, who, of neces- 
sity, must support President Truman's 
program, took the floor and vigorously 
opposed the change. They supported 
the President's spending program. 

Strange as it may seem, many a Re- 
publican, who has loudly and frequently 
condemned Mr. Truman’s tax-and-spend 
program, his plan for socialized medicine, 
for additional billions to Europe, when 
the show-down came, voted against 
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changing the rule and by that action 
made the “come and get it,” or more 
accurately the “wait and I will take it to 
you legislation,” more easy of adoption. 

The result is that the Speaker of the 
House, the majority leader, and a com- 
mittee chairman can force the House to 
consider and vote upon any measure rec- 
ommended by Mr. Truman, no matter 
how ruinous to our economy, how de- 
structive of our individual freedom and 
liberty it may be. 

Some of those who opposed the change 
argued “well, what is the harm—the 
House can still vote the bill down.” 
Sure, the House can vote against an un- 
sound bill but sometimes it will not. The 
record for the last few years shows that 
the House just will not resist spending. 
Santa Claus proposals, when loud and 
active pressure groups descend on Wash- 
ington, either in person or by letter, go 
through. 

It is all very well to tell constituents 
that we are in favor of the Hoover Com- 
mission recommendations. That we 
favor economy. The test comes when 
the chips are down and they were down 
today. 

Truman, his supporters, and those who 
favor a left-wing program won. They 
won because at least 50 Republicans— 
perhaps 60 or 70—voted as requested by 
the Speaker and the majority leader. 
They won because while approximately 
80 Democrats—I have not had time to 
check the record—deserted Mr. Tru- 
man—Republicans made up the loss. 

Today we had an opportunity, not 
necessarily to stop Mr. Truman’s pro- 
gram, but certainly an opportunity to 
stop a part of it—to slow up the whole 
of it—we missed the boat. 

I voted for the change in the rules be- 
cause I believe it to be the wish of my 
constituents to take advantage of every 
opportunity to cut down deficit spending, 
to slow up every proposed piece of legis- 
lation which drives us nearer to socialism, 
which to my mind is close kin to com- 
munism. : 

Perhaps telegrams we received yester- 
day and today had something to do with 
the vote. Here is a sample: 

BENTON HARBOR, MICH., January 20, 1950. 
Congressman CLARE E. HOFFMAN, 

House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Please be present Friday, January 20, and 
vote against repeal of the 21-day rule. Vote 
for repeal will be interpreted as vote against 
civil-rights legislation. When attempt is de- 
feated we urge you be present Monday, Janu- 
ary 23, and vote to bring H. R. 4453 to floor. 
We are depending on your cooperation in 
all crucial test votes involving civil rights. 

RUSSELL BRUCE, 
President, National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored 


People. 


Because the issue which was before 
us today is so clearly stated in an article 
by George Rothwell Brown in this morn- 
ing’s Times-Herald, I ask unanimous 
consent to include it as part of my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The ar- 

ticle referred to is as follows: 
POLITICAL PARADE 
(By George Rothwell Brown) 

President Truman, with a cynical effron- 
tery without precedent in American history, 
has now openly and brazenly asserted the 
mastery of the Executive power over the leg- 
islative branch of the Government. 

This is the sinister significance of this 
week's show-down battle in the House of 
Representatives over a resolution to restore 
the power of the Rules Committee. 

“I am doing everything possible,” said the 
President in a direct quotation, “to have 
that motion beaten when it comes up for 
consideration on the floor of the House.” 

Those shocking words, hitherto unfamiliar 
to American ears, represent the most flagrant 
and unconstitutional attempt at Executive 
usurpation of power since the adoption of 
the organic law of the Republic. 

They mean that the President of the 
United States has viciously undertaken to 
dictate to the House of Representatives the 
making of its own rules. 

No President in this country ever before 
thus publicly claimed a royal prerogative 
which went out of fashion in the English- 
speaking world with the overthrow of the 
Stuart kings and the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

The Constitution of the United States pro- 
vides that “each House may determine the 
rules of its proceedings.” 

The form of government it provides is 
strictly one of separate and independent 
branches, legislative, executive, and judicial. 

A President of the United States has no 
more authority to tell the House of Repre- 
sentatives or the Senate what rules it may 
or may not adopt, than he has to tell the 
United States Supreme Court what decision 
to hand down in a pending case in which, as 
President, he might be interested. 

As a matter of fact the rules of House and 
Senate are carefully designed to preserve the 
constitutional functions and independence 
of those bodies and to prevent any attempt 
at Executive encroachment. 

The President's impudent interference in 
the vital question now agitating and dividing 
the Membership of the House is a deliberate 
and premeditated infringement upon con- 
gressional liberty of action under the Con- 
stitution. 

It is a challenge to the high estate of the 
House and its freedom from all Executive 
penetration, and is enough in itself alone to 
inspire the House to repudiate this attempted 
invasion of one of its most sacred rights, by 
ignoring the President's pressure—and it is 
plenty—and restoring its powers to the Rules 
Committee. 

The President's intemperate attack upon 
the constitutional integrity of the House of 
Representatives was made before a so-called 
civil-rights group that has been meeting in 
Washington. 

This outfit made a great show of excluding 
all Communists who clamored for admission, 
but with nt insincerity it has swal- 
lowed nearly the whole of what the Commu- 
nists stand for. 

But there is more than FEPC or civil rights 
involved in the revolt of conservative mem- 
bers of both parties in the House against 
Executive domination. 

Notwithstanding, it was deprived of its 
traffic control of pending legislation on Jan- 
uary 3, 1949, the Rules Committee, controlled 
by a bipartisan conservative majority, has 
been bottling up since the adjournment of 
the last session of Congress a prospective 
welfare state treasury raid involving even- 
tually upwards of $15,000,000,000. Some esti- 
mates are much higher. 
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The continued solvency of the United 
States is hanging in the balance in the 
Rules Committee at this very moment. 

If the floodgates of squandermania are 
opened this country is sunk. 

Thus far the Rules Committee has been 
keeping back the threatening tide of uncon- 
eclonable spending that could only end in 
national bankruptcy. 

But in its present condition of limited 
power it cannot hold back this impending 
flood of red ink indefinitely. 

Mr. Truman knows that if the conservative 
coalition in the House can rehabilitate the 
Rules Committee the scheme to socialize 
America cannot be carried any further this 

ear. 

á From his point of view his design to brow- 
beat the House into submission to his will is 
perfectly understandable. 

Aided by the powerful labor dictators who 
are deluging members with their demands 
and orders, the President is pouring it on. 

Will the Republican minority play Tru- 
man’s game? 

It is up to them. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. EBERHARTER asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include two editorials. 

Mr. HAND asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. LEMKE (at the 
request of Mr. D’Ewart) for an indefi- 
nite period while attending the funeral 
of his brother. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 2319. An act to promote world peace and 
the general welfare, national interest, and 
foreign policy of the United States by pro- 
viding aid to the Republic of Korea; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to, according- 
ly (at 2 o'clock and 49 minutes p. m.) 
the House, under its previous order, ad- 
journed until Monday, January 23, 1950, 
at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred, as follows: 


1144. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report on rec- 
ords and lists or schedules covering records 
proposed for disposal by certain Government 
agencies; to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 

1145. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a report relative to 
reserving from all appropriations lands with- 
in Indian reservations valuable for power or 
reservoir sites necessary for use in connec- 
tion with irrigation projects, pursuant to 
section 13 of the act of June 25, 1910 (36 
Stat. 858); to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

1146. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “A bill for the relief of E. G. 
Morris”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1147. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
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of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
September 27, 1948, submitting a report, 
together with accompanying papers on a 
review of report on the Arkansas River and 
tributaries, with a view to improvements 
for flood control on the Big Piney Creek, a 
tributary of the Arkansas River in Johnson 
County, Ark., requested by a resolution of 
the Committee on Flood Control, House of 
Representatives, adopted on June 21, 1944; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. Report on study of immigration and 
nationality problems pursuant to House Res- 
olution 238, Eighty-first Congress; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1507). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr.. ANDERSON of California: Committee 
on Armed Services. House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 97. Concurrent resolution to provide 
for a single supply catalog system; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 1508). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 


FUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ADDONIZIO: 

H. R. 6895. A bill declaring October 12 to 
be a legal holiday; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BARING: 

H. R. 6896. A bill to stimulate the invest- 
ment of venture capital in the production 
of strategic and critical metals or minerals; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAND: 

H. R. 6897. A bill to authorize the attend- 
ance of the United States Marine Band at the 
1950 Annual Encampment of the United 
Spanish War Veterans to be held in Atlantic 
City, N. J., September 24 through September 
28, 1950; to the Committee on Armed Services, 

By Mr. HUBER: 

H. R. 6898. A bill to reduce the wartime 
excise taxes on rubber tires and tubes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. KING: 

H. R. 6899. A bill to provide for the coin- 
age of a 744-cent piece; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. PETERSON: 

H. R. 6900. A bill to provide an accelerated 
program for surveying and mapping of the 
United States, its Territories and possessions, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. PHILBIN: 

H. R. 6901. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a special postage stamp in commem- 
oration of the one hundredth anniversary of 
the town of Clinton, Mass.; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service, 7 

By Mr. SCUDDER: 

H. R. 6902. A bill to provide for the de- 
termination of peril points with respect to 
foreign trade agreements; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STEED: 

H. R.6903. A bill for the establishment of 
a Fair Employment Practices Commission; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor, 

By Mr. STEFAN; 

H. R. 6904. A bill to provide for the pur- 
chase, construction, rehabilitation, expan- 
sion, conversion, and joint utilization of 
buildings, including armories, structures, 
utilities, and other facilities, including the 
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acquisition of land, for the training of the 
National Guard and the Reserve components 
of the National Military Establishment of 
the United States, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. STOCKMAN: 

H. R. 6905. A bill to require the establish- 
ment of a classification of freight and a scale 
of class rates, for application to transporta- 
tion of property by railroad, so adjusted as 
not to discriminate among regions or terri- 
tories in the United States; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr, TOLLEFSON: 

H. R. 6906. A bill to amend the Longshore- 
men’s and Harbor Workers' Compensation 
Act; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mrs. WOODHOUSE: 

H. R. 6907. A bill to assist cooperative and 
other nonprofit corporations in the produc- 
tion of housing for families of moderate in- 
come; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. DELANEY: 

H. Res, 432. Resolution to amend para- 
graph (2) (c) of rule XI of the House (re- 
lating to the Committee on Rules); to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr, McMILLAN of South Carolina: 

H. Res. 433. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on the District of Columbia to 
investigate and study on-street and off-street 
parking in the District of Coiumbia; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mrs. NORTON: 

H. Res. 434, Resolution providing for addi- 
tional compensation per annum to the dis- 
bursing clerk of the House; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

H. Res. 435. Resolution creating a special 
committee to investigate the election of 
Members of the House of Representatives; to 
the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mrs. BOLTON of Ohio: 

H. R. 6908. A bill for the relief of Emma 
Antonius; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diclary. 

By Mr. BYRNE of New York: 

H. R. 6909. A bill for the relief of Floyd E. 

Dotson; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DAVIS of Georgia: 

H. R. 6910. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to Henry L. de Give to accept ap- 
pointment as honorary Belgian consul at At- 
lanta, Ga.; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. DONOHUE: 

H.R.6911. A bill for the relief of Sisters 
Maria Rita Rossi, Maria Domenica Paone, 
Rachele Orlando, Assunta Roselli, Rosa In- 
nocenti, and Maria Mancinelli; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HEFFERNAN: 

H. R. 6912. A bill for the relief of Antonis 

Paliouras; to the Committee on the Judici- 


By Mr. KING: 

H. R. 6913. A bill to provide for payment 
by the Maritime Commission for the use and 
reconditioning of the vessel Retreat; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MANSFIELD: 

H. R. 6914. A bill for the relief of Werner 

Plack; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. RIBICOFF: 

H. R. 6915. A bill for the relief of Master 
Stanley (Zachne) Hiller; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMATHERS: ° 

H. R. 6916. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Carlos M. Cochran; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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H. R. 6917. A bill for the relief of Archie 
Kass; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1704. By Mr. RICH: Petition of the Busi- 
ness Men’s Association of Mansfield, Pa., 
against any form of compulsory health in- 
surance or any system of political medicine 
designed for national bureaucratic control; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

1705. Also, petition of T. C. Crossley, super- 
intendent, Methodist Sunday School, Nisbet, 
Pa., and other residents of Lycoming County, 
Pa., protesting extravagant, false, misleading 
advertising propaganda on the radios, news- 
papers, magazines, etc., and urging passage of 
Senate bill 1847; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

1706. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Mr. 
and Mrs, O. O. Day and others, of Miami, 
Fla., requesting passage of House bills 2135 
and 2136, known as the Townsend plan; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1707. Also, petition of John H. Johnson 
and others, of St. Petersburg, Fla., requesting 
passage of House bills 2135 and 2136, known 
as the Townsend plan; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

1708. By Mr. BYRNE of New York (by re- 
quest): Petition of Miss Susan C. Teetsell 
and 24 other residents of Albany County, 
N. Y., advocating passage of legislation to 
prohibit the transportation of alcoholic- 
beverage advertising in interstate commerce 
and the broadcasting of alcoholic-beverage 
advertising over the radio; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1709. By Mr. LECOMPTE: Petition of sun- 
dry citizens of Mount Ayr, Iowa, urging the 
passage of legislation to prohibit the adver- 
tising of alcoholic beverages; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1710, By Mr. WADSWORTH: Petitions of 
Mrs, Cora Talbot and other residents of 
Genesee and Wyoming Counties, N. Y., ad- 
vocating passage of legislation to prohibit 
the transportation of alcoholic-beverage ad- 
vertising in interstate commerce and the 
broadcasting of alcoholic-beverage advertis- 
ing over the radio; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1711. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
secretary, Allegany-Garrett County Dental 
Society, Cumberland, Md., requesting that 
Congress do not enact any legislation con- 
taining the principle of compulsory health 
insurance; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

1712. Also, petition of Edmond C. Fletcher, 
lawyer, Washington, D. C., requesting the 
impeachment of Hon. John J. Parker, circuit 
Judge of the United States Court of Appeals 
for the Fourth Circuit for gross misde- 
meanors in his office; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


SENATE 


Monpay, January 23, 1950 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, January 
4, 1950) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
- prayer: 


Our Father God, at this altar of prayer 
we would be sure of Thy presence ere 
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pressing duty leads us back to a noisy, 
crowded way. Speak to our waiting 
hearts words of forgiveness, of empower- 
ing, and of cleansing, that as servants of 
Thine and of the people we may the 
more worthily serve this great day as 
the hearts of men are stirring with the 
throb of deep desire. May the great 
causes that concern Thy human family, 
the selfiess ministries that heal the world 
and rebuild it, the attitudes that create 
good will and make abiding peace pos- 
sible at last, command the utter alle- 
giance of our labor and our love. We 
ask it in the dear Redeemer’s name. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. GILLETTE, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
January 20, 1950, was dispensed with. 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. GILLETTE. On behalf of the 
majority leader, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Hill Martin 
Anderson Hoey Maybank 
Benton Holland Millikin 
Brewster Humphrey Mundt 
Bridges Hunt Myers 
Butler Ives Neely 
Byrd Jenner O'Conor 
Cain Johnson, Colo. O'Mahoney 
Capehart Johnson, Tex. Pepper 
Chapman Johnston, S.C. Robertson 
Connally Kefauver ussell 
Cordon Kem Saltonstall 
Donnell Kerr 
Douglas Kilgore Smith, Maine 
Downey Knowland kman 
Dworshak Langer Stennis 
Eastland Leahy Taft 
Ecton Lehman Taylor 
Flanders Lodge Thomas, Utah 
Long Thye 
Fulbright Lucas Tobey 
George McCarran Ty 
Gillette y Vandenberg 
McClellan ‘atkins 
Green McFarland Wherry 
Gurney McKellar Wiley 
Hayden McMahon iliams 
Hendrickson Magnuson Withers 
Hickenlooper Malone Young 


Mr. MYERS. I announce that the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ] 
and the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Murray] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. EL- 
LENDER] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
THOMAS] is unavoidably detained. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr, DARBY] is 
absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker] 
and the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
FERGUSON] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. MORSE] 
is absent on official business. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SMITH] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, A quorum is 
present, 
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THE ADMINISTRATION'S TAX POLICY— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT (H. 
DOC. NO. 451) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States, which was read by 
the legislative clerk and referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

(For President’s message, see today’s 
proceedings of the House of Representa- 
tives on pp. 769-772.) 


MEETINGS OF COMMITTEES DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MCCARRAN, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
the Judiciary was authorized to meet 
this afternoon and tomorrow during the 
sessions of the Senate. 

On request of Mr. MAYBANK, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Banking and Currency was authorized 
to meet this afternoon during the session 
of the Senate. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


On his own request, and by unanimous 
consent, Mr. THOMAS of Utah was excused 
from attendance on the session of the 
Senate on Tuesday next. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, without losing 
the right to the floor, I may yield to Sen- 
ators for the introduction of bills and 
joint resolutions, the presentation of pe- 
titions and memorials, and the submis- 
sion of routine matters for the body of 
the Recor, and for the Appendix, with- 
out debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Chair will recognize Senators 
for the purposes stated, without taking 
the Senator from Iowa off the floor. 


REPORT OF ACTIVITIES OF VETERANS’ 
ADMINISTRATION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, a report on the activities of 
the Veterans’ Administration, for the fis- 
cal year ended June 30, 1949, which, with 
the accompanying report, was referred to 
the Committee on Finance, 


EQUAL RIGHTS FOR MEN AND WOMEN— 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE CON- 
STITUTION—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state the inquiry. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Is it in order at this 
time to move an amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute for Senate Joint 
Resolution 25, the so-called equal-rights 
amendment, to establish the so-called 
equal-rights status of men and women? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is not in 
order at this time, because we are en- 
gaged in the transaction of routine busi- 
ness, under unanimous consent. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I had understood, 
Mr. President, that the consideration of 
the equal-rights amendment had already 
been made the order of the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is the un- 
finished business, but, under unanimous 
consent, Senators are now being recog- 
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nized for insertion in the Recorp of rou- 
tine matters which are ordinarily encom- 
passed in what we call the morning hour. 
It will be in order, if the Senator gets the 
floor at any time following the Senator 
from Iowa, to make his motion. 

Mr. KEFAUVER subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I send to the desk, to lie 
on the table and to be printed for the 
information of the Senate, certain 
amendments to Senate Joint Resolution 
25, and I ask unanimous consent that 
the joint resolution be changed in form 
to a bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The request 
to change the form of the joint resolu- 
tion to a bill should properly be made if 
and when the amendments are agreed to. 

In the meantime, the amendments will 
lie on the table and be printed. 


PROTEST AGAINST WHEAT-ACREAGE 
REDUCTION 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I have 
received a resolution which was adopted 
at a mass meeting of farmers held in 
the Memorial Building, New England, 
N. Dak., on January 7, 1950, which reads 
as follows: 

“Wherefore spring wheat is the surest 
grain crop which can be grown in this area 
and is the backbone of the local farming 
industry; and 

“Wherefore farming is practically the 
only industry in this State; and 

“Wherefore many farmers will not be able 
to even seed this 1949 summer-fallowed 
acres to wheat if they comply with the Gov- 
ernment program: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by this meeting, That we strenu- 
ously protest the wheat acre cut as handed 
down by the Department of Agriculture; be 
it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to each of North Dakota Senators and 
Representatives in Congress and to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture.” 

The above resolution was passed at a mass 
meeting of farmers held in the Memorial 
Building, New England, N. Dak., January 7, 
1950. There were 300 present at the meeting 
and the resolution passed unanimously, 

C. M. CHRISTENSEN, 
Chairman. 

EARL CRUNDLE, 
Secretary. 


I might say, Mr. President, that I have 
been requested to bring this resolution 
to the attention of the Senate, and ask 
that it be appropriately referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be received and referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


MERIT PROMOTIONS IN. THE POSTAL 
SERVICE 


Mr. LANGER. Mr, President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a resolution dealing with 
merit promotions in the postal service 
which was adopted unanimously by Local 
483, National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks, in December 1949, at the People’s 
Center, Jersey City, N. J. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Resolution requesting support of H. R. 52€0, 
merit promotions in the postal service 


Whereas the Post Office Department has no 
fsir, uniform, equitable procedure for the 
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advancement of employees of the field serv- 
ice to supervisory positions; and 

Whereas the lack of such a procedure pre- 
vents eligible employees from competing 
openly and fairly for such positions; and 

Whereas the present method of selection of 
supervisors gives insufficient recognition to 
the long years of competent service of capable 
employees; and 

Whereas throughout the years there have 
been numerous cases in the postal field 
service where capable, senior employees have 
been denied the opportunity to compete, 
and as a direct result of such practices 
senior competent employees have been passed 
over; in some cases their qualifications not 
even considered, and the appointments 
awarded junior employees; and 

Whereas such morale-destroying practices 
cause resentment among employees with re- 
sultant impairment of discipline and efi- 
cieucy; and 

Whereas local 483 has always maintained 
that the adoption of such a method, manda- 
tory upon the Post Office Department to 
enforce, would promote a harmonious rela- 
tionship among all concerned and contribute 
to high employee morale and thereby bene- 
fit the postal service: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That local 483, NFPOC, go on 
record as being wholeheartedly in favor of 
the enactment of H. R. 5260 into law; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded to the national, New Jersey 
State federation, members of the House and 
Senate Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittees, AFL affiliates, and other locals re- 
questing their support in the passage of 
this much-needed legislation. 

ZYGFRED OSIEWICZ, 
President. 
ROLAND H. CUNNINGHAM, 
Secretary. 


RESOLUTIONS OF BLUE STAR MOTHERS 
OF AMERICA 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record resolutions adopted by the 


"Blue Star Mothers of America, Inc., con- 


vened in national convention in the Hotel 
New Yorker, from October 31, 1949, 
through November 3, 1949. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to lie on the table and 
to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 


Whereas an order has been issued by the 
Department of the Navy closing the Long 
Beach Navy Shipyard and retaining person- 
nel sufficient only to guard and maintain the 
premises; and 

Whereas the Long Beach Navy Shipyard 
was the only shipyard singled out for com- 
plete inactivities, thereby losing highly 
skilled personnel that it has taken years to 
assemble; and 

Whereas this Long Beach Shipyard has 
contributed and is contributing to the na- 
tional defense and is ranked as the most 
efficient of the shipyards; and 

Whereas present world conditions are such 
that it would indicate that all agencies of 
national defense be maintained at the 
highest levels; and 

Whereas the people of the community are 
acting in good faith to relieve land subsi- 
dence as recommended by the Navy; and 

Whereas families of 5,700 men will suffer, 
including more than 3,500 veterans and 
with aircraft and other defense industries 
being moved inland, the welfare agencies of 
the Long Beach community will not be able 
to handle problems: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the Blue Star Mothers 
of America, Inc., by the adoption of this 
resolution signify that we desire to be on 
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record as being emphatically opposed to the 
closure of the Long Beach Navy Shipyard; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of Defense, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, the Honorable CLYDE DOYLE, 
Member of Congress, and to the Subsidence 
Remedial Council, 

Whereas Blue Star Mothers of America, 
have been embarrassed by another group 
with a similar name, which was listed as 
subversive by Attorney General Tom Clark; 
and 

Whereas taking the oath of loyalty to our 
country is a privilege which would be wel- 
comed by any loyal American: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That each member of our organ- 
ization be asked to sign a loyalty oath and 
any person making application for member- 
ship in Blue Star Mothers of America, Inc. 
be requested to sign this loyalty oath. 


Whereas among those that served overseas 
in the armed forces of the United States in 
World War II, a large number have officially 
been declared missing in action; and 

Whereas it is strongly believed that many 
of such former servicemen are in fact now 
being held as prisoners of war behind the 
iron curtain-countries: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That in regular meeting assem- 
bled, do hereby request the Department of 
State of the United States of America to use 
its entire resources to search out, locate, and 
return to their native land these former sery- 
icemen, and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to both Senators from the State 
of California and our Representative in Con- 
gress. 

Whereas many instances have come to the 
attention of Blue Star Mothers in their work 
with veterans, that a great amount of red 
tape and technicalities are involved when 
attempting to secure medical attention or 
hospitalization for veterans, and valuable 
time is lost trying to procure the informa- 
tion that seems to be required before a vet- 
eran may be admitted to a hospital or re- 
ceive medical attention: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That Blue Star Mothers of Amer- 
ica, Inc., here assembled, go on record as 
protesting this attitude and procedure and 
ask Congress to take steps to eliminate this 
abuse. 


Whereas many orphans of veterans are un- 
able to procure advanced education, as they 
no doubt would have been able to had their 
fathers not made the supreme sacrifice: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That Blue Star Mothers of Amer- 
ica, Inc., go on record as favoring that edu- 
cational benefits that the veteran might have 
been eligible for may be granted to the chil- 
dren of said deceased veteran, and that a 
copy of this resolution be sent to all Con- 
p--ssmen of the United States. 


Resolved by the Blue Star Mothers of 
America, Inc., assembled in convention in 
New York, N. Y., November 1949: 

Whereas a knowledge of government— 
local, State, and national—is highly impor- 
tant to good citizenship and performing the 
duties and opportunities of citizenship in 
many ways, particularly— 

How our Government operates. 

What the provisions of government are. 

The value of our form of government by 
comparison. 

How a citizen of our country may take his 
part in the different levels of our Govern- 
ment activities. 

The duties and privileges of a good citizen, 
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Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States is hereby petitioned and urged, and 
this organization will follow up on securing, 
the placing of the teaching of civics in the 
regular course of study in the schools of the 
Nation for not less than four full and com- 
plete years in the first eight grades of all 
school and/or high schools of such nature, 
and recognized as acceptable for credits, 
and the building of a better-informed and 
more active and responsible citizenship of 
the coming generation. 


PROHIBITION OF LIQUOR ADVERTIS- 
ING—PETITIONS 


Mr. DONNELL. I present for refer- 
ence to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, certain petitions, all 
of which have been received by me and 
refer to S. 1847. On said petitions are 
the names of approximately 9,703 peti- 
tioners. The petitioners in some of said 
petitions request that their Senators and 
Representatives in Congress use their in- 
fluence and vote for the passage of a bill 
to prohibit the transportation of alco- 
holic-beverage advertising in interstate 
commerce and the broadcasting of alco- 
holic-beverage advertising over the 
radio. The petitioners in others of said 
petitions urge their Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress to secure the 
prompt enactment of laws which will 
withdraw the protection of interstate 
commerce from liquor advertising cross- 
ing State lines. The petitioners in others 
of said petitions petition for passage of 
S. 1847. The petitioners in others of 
said petitions petition me to work and 
vote for the passage of S. 1847. The pe- 
titioners in another of said petitions ask 
me to vote for S. 1847. The petitioners 
in another of said petitions petition my 
support of S. 1847. The petitioners in 
others of said petitions request that the 
junior Senator from Missouri and I use 
our influence and vote for S. 1847. 7 

I also present to the Senate for refer- 
ence to the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce four letters 
which have been received by me. One 
of said letters, which is dated January 
9, 1950, indicates the writer to be in favor 
of the bill referred to by the writer as 
now pending in Congress forbidding the 
advertising of intoxicating liquors of any 
kind over the radio, or in any other way. 
The second of said letters indicates the 
writer thereof to favor S. 1847. The 14 
signers of the third of said letters re- 
quest that I vote for—to quote the sign- 
ers— “the bill to prohibit the advertising 
of intoxicating drinks.” The fourth of 
said letters states that the 11 persons, 
the name and address of each of whom 
appear thereon, are very heartily in favor 
of the passage of S. 1847. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The peti- 
tions and letters will be received and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

ALLOCATION PLAN AS APPLIED FOR 

CONTROL OF FARM PRODUCTS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
present for appropriate reference and 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record the allocation plan as ap- 
plied for the control of farm products, 
prepared by H. S. Casey Abbott, in 1931. 

There being no objection, the plan 
was referred to the Committee on Bank- 
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ing and Currency, and ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


THE ALLOCATION PLAN AS APPLIED FOR THE 
CONTROL or Farm PRODUCTS 
(By H. S. Casey Abbott) 

This article is a compilation of notes made 
during the past 3 years by the writer cover- 
ing various phases of the farm problem. 

The machinery for the carrying out of 
this plan is already set up in the form of 
the Federal Farm Board. No further ap- 
propriations are necessary for its operation. 


PERTINENT FACTS 


There are in the United States 6,000,000 
farms which today can be considered as food 
manufacturing plants, operating at a loss, 
This is a condition which must be rectified. 

This plan attempts to consolidate their 
efforts and enable them to function as a 
unit of industry—making a profit which in 
the aggregate is sufficient to pull us out of 
the bread line and put = back on the road 
to prosperity. 

They ask Government ‘direction but not 
Government operation. 

Remember we could do without every man 
in industry except the American farmer. 
The price of farm products is directly re- 
flected in the purchasing power of the ma- 
jority of the American people. 

Our problem must be solved within our 
largest basic industry and we must begin 
at the bottom and build rather than attempt 
to relieve this depression from the top down. 

No industry has been so grossly neglected 
or abused by the business world as has the 
American farm, yet, this industry can be 
brought back to prosperity quicker than any 
other because of the simple fact that earth, 
sun, air, and water and not purchased ma- 
terials are the main factors in producing 
farm factory products. 

The American farmer is the basic and big- 
gest consumer in our country today. The 
prosperity of 90 percent of our industries 
depend upon the prosperity of the farm and 
the farmer’s dollar. His is the greatest num- 
ber and once he is prosperous our country 
is prosperous. 

We are still basically an agricultural Na- 
tion and we will continue to be this for 
many years to come. The American farmer 
asks only for a plan, at the expense of no 
one, which will enable him to gage his pro- 
duction according to prospective demand. 
Overproduction has meant poverty for him, 
He only asks that he be reasonably 5 
ous along with his fellow Americans. 
prosperity means the prosperity of the atire 
Nation. 

There are today approximately 26,000,000 
Americans living on farms. There are di- 
rectly dependent, in a business way, on each 
family on the farm, a family and a half in 
our rural communities, thereby making 70,- 
000,000 of our people absolutely dependent 
upon the price of farm products. 

PLAN FOR STABILIZING THE FARMING INDUSTRY 


This is the general plan which should be 
used in making the allocation system effec- 
tive. 


Allocation shall be on an acreage basis 
strict! 


y. 

The Federal Reserve bank, the Federal 
intermediate credit bank, and the Federal 
land bank to agree on a common policy re- 

finances for the farmer and attitude 
toward those financing the farmer, either 
directly or indirectly, with the idea of en- 
forcing indirectly or if necessary directly the 
allocation system outlined below. Their 
policy to be transmitted through all chan- 
nels down to the local or country banks 
and the local merchants and through those 
banks to the businessmen doing business 
with the farmers. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States to line up with the above program 
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and to transmit through their various chan- 
nels of putting out information, the same 
program. 

The merchants and manufacturers associa- 
tions and buyers associations to do the same. 

The Agricultural Department of the United 
States to make available to the Farm Board 
all statistical information necessary to estab- 
lish the needs of the country, both for do- 
mestic consumption and export trade, of 
products of the farm for a period of 2 years 
with the view of working out a definite 
allocation system. This to be revamped from 
period to period. 

The Federal Farm Board to ask each State 
to create an allocation commission and the 
State governors to create an allocation com- 
mission in each county and the supervisors 
of each county to designate districts and 
create in each district an allocation commis- 
sion. If possible the latter commission to 
be selected by the farmers themselves. 

A system of warehouse control, through 
bonding, to be set up by the Federal Farm 
Board. Unnecessary long hauls of farm 
products to be eliminated wherever possible. 

Lands shall be classified as active and in- 
active. The inactive shall be classed as re- 
serve and as 5-, 10-, and 20-year inac- 
tive. The reserve lands shall be the marginal 
lands which shall be cropped or not cropped 
each year in accordance with the allocation 
plan. The plan for the balance shall be di- 
rected by the Agricultural Department in 
conjunction with the Forestry Department 
to establish and carry out the general policy 
of reforestation, regrassing or rebrushing of 
all developed lands which have been in crop 
the previous year under the above classifica- 
tion but which are not to be cropped under 
the allocation system, employing in this plan 
as much local labor as is possible. The above 
plan to be financed entirely by the Federal 
Government, 

The State governors to declare an emer- 
gency to exist and take proper steps for the 
elimination of taxes on all land set aside 
under the above classification. These taxes 
to be rescinded so long as this land is kept 
out of cultivation—or if such a plan is not 
practicable and it is wished to keep the plan 
entirely away from the necessity of political 
and legislative action, the allocation board 
to request the supervisors of counties in the 
United States to reclassify farm lands for tax 
purposes, making land retired from produc- 
tion under the allocation plan bear a mini- 
mum tax. Of necessity the governors of 
States involved should be asked to cooperate 
with the plan. 

In conjunction with the Federal Reserve 
bank and the warehouse system to be estab- 
lished, the Federal Farm Board to create 
through loans, a surplus of all staple farm 
products, storing this so that in case of 
shortage they will be able to feed products 
to the market and keep conditions and prices 
normal, and at the same time, through their 
loan and warehouse system, they will be able 
to pick up any surplus which might occur 
and hold it until the next year’s allocation 
shall have absorbed it. Allocations to be 
submitted yearly and seasonally. 

No money is to be advanced for the de- 
velopment of land, except in irrigated dis- 
tricts for a period of 5 years. 

Associations to be treated the same as in- 
dividuals under the allocation system, 

All loans to be handled through banks 
connected with the Federal Reserve System 
and under the control thereof. 


BENEFITS OF THE ABOVE SYSTEM 

The flow of finances and credit to the 
farmer is regulated and the allocation system 
indirecty enforced. 
The supply and flow of farm products for 
and to the market is controlled and regu- 
lated. 

Semi-Government control of warehouses 
through bonding and the creating of an es- 
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tablished surplus will act as a governor of 
supply and the price of any product can be 
regulated by use of this surplus. 

The reforestation program eliminates land 
from possible cultivation until needed; as- 
sists materially in doing away with the flood 
hazard and erosion; builds up an under- 
ground water supply; picks up and uses a 
good portion of the present idle labor; re- 
moves the temptation to put this land into 
cultivation, contrary to the wishes of the 
allocation board, and at the same time, cre- 
ates a large amount of growing timber and 
pasture land which will be of increasing 
value to the country at large as well as a 
future monetary value to the individual 
owner of the land. 

The elimination of taxation on such land 
spreads the burden equally over the entire 
population of the United States and is an 
incentive to the farmer to work under the 
allocation system. 

The allocation system, as a whole, working 
through the above channels automatically 
cuts down acreage in cultivation, and in so 
doing establishes a firm control on the 
amount of farm products to be handled, plac- 
ing them under semigovernmental control, 

With the regulation of supply and the set- 
ting up of a surplus, demands can be satisfied 
without any drastic change in price from year 
to year and the farmer can be assured of 
a fair price for his products. 

Nore:—The formation of associations and 
cooperative selling of products should follow 
rather than go before such a system, for in 
order to have associations a success a control 
must be exercised of supply. I fully believe, 
however, that the allocation system will 
make unnecessary the formation of associa- 
tions and if it does this, it will leave undis- 
turbed the great mass of Americans who are 
engaged in buying and selling farm products. 
Certainly with Government direction under 
the allocation system and a warehoused sur- 
plus, controlled by loans from the banks, any 
unfair or unethical move on the part of the 
middleman can be controlled and checked. 

The Federal Farm Board acting as an allo- 
cation board can immediately set up the 
above and it should be possible to make this 
a working plan within a period of 6 months, 
No credit already given need be disturbed 
and the surplus already established can be 
used as a predetermined surplus until the 
price of farm products is stabilized. 

I would not attempt to regulate the flow of 
products from irrigated districts unless such 
action would seem necessary for the carrying 
out of the general plan. This latter because 
bonded indebtedness. for improvements such 
as dams and carrying canals makes it im- 
practical unless a moratorium be declared. 


FARM PROBLEM 


This article is the result of 18 years’ experi- 
ence in cotton growing and marketing and 
actual contact with the business and ramifi- 
cations thereof. It will be noted that the 
writer has very little faith, if any, in associa- 
tions, especially so far as their beneficial ef- 
fect is concerned, when they attempt to han- 
dle basic crops. He feels that the first regu- 
lation must be acreage and that a restricted 
production is better than an attempt to es- 
tablish price, and will perforce regulate 
prices, providing orderly marketing is ar- 
ranged. In the natural course of events 
therefore, what was written a year ago is 
effective today. 

Under the plan presented by the cotton 
members of the Federal Farm Board the cot- 
ton farmer, if he intended to stay in business, 
was to be forced into an association’s hands 
in order to borrow money with which to op- 
erate and pay his bills. If he joined, his 
product was pooled and the mass mistake be- 
came his mistake. He ceased to be a busi- 
nessman and became a simple cog in a huge 
machine impersonally governed. 

Contrary to popular belief, no cotton- 
growing association or wheat-growing asso- 
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ciation can effectually represent the wish of 
the farmer. It can only represent the wish of 
the directors. It is entirely impersonal in 
character and consists of hired men holding 
positions which are more or less political in 
nature because they are beholden to the mass 
vote of the farmers or to the influence 
wielded by this or that director and as a 
consequence the price received for the farm- 
er’s product is not the result of keen com- 
petition but is the result of mechanical mar- 
keting. 

If the Government would confine their 
efforts to regulating acreage and provide or- 
derly marketing, the farmer’s problem would 
be solved. We men who are actually in the 
business feel that it should be taken up from 
a farmer’s standpoint and not from the 
a standpoint of working out an idea, which in 
practically every instance, has been a failure. 

The main cause of the lack of prosperity 
in the farming industry, when considered as 
a whole, can be laid to overproduction and 
to the fact that the farmer is forced, because 
of economic and operating conditions and 
his inability to finance himself, to dump his 
products. Each year he plants with very 

ittle idea of price and his returns depend 
absolutely on market conditions, supply and 
demand. Cooperative associations for mar- 
keting basic products have been founded, 
apparently to assist the farmer, but if they 
are scrutinized carefully, except in few in- 
stances, it will be found that such associa- 
tions are not economical from a commercial 
standpoint and cannot compete with the 
ordinary middleman except by making the 
farmer absorb an increased cost of selling, 
which is a direct loss. In my opinion they 
are uneconomic and do away with competi- 
tive marketing, which we must have if the 
farmer is to be prosperous. This does not 
apply to specialties, or to products of which 
there is a limited production, for associa- 
tions in these cases have had marked success. 

The middleman cannot be cut out of busi- 
ness in the United States. Ha is a heavy con- 
sumer, exists in every form of trade and is 
a vital factor in the distribution and mar- 
keting of products in all forms of business. 
Cooperative associations are supposed to do 
away with this man but as stated above, 
there are too many evils connected therewith 
for them to succeed. 

The furnishing of money by the Govern- 
ment to such associations is only adding fuel 
to the flame and assisting in the creation of 
a situation which is socialistic and economi- 
cally unsound, 

Farming, if considered as a whole, is the 
biggest business in the United States and yet 
has had less help from our Government than 
any other form of business. Let us consider 
its operation in comparison to, say, the steel 
business. If the price of steel goes down, 
mills are closed, stocks are lowered, and a 
general retrenchment takes place. Because 
of the fact that each farm is an individual 
factory and each one holds a man and family 
or several of them, who are dependent for 
their livelihood upon the operation thereof 
and also that his crop, once planted, is out 
of his control, makes it impossible for the 
farmer to stop production or to shorten 
production under existing conditions. Yet 
his ability, in producing, to conform to the 
market demand is really the only thing that 
will help farming financially. 

The solution of the problem which con- 
fronts us tcday is not difficult if the farm- 
ers can be brought together and handled as 
a unit under the guidance of our Govern- 
ment. It does not require any tremendous 
outlay of money on the Government’s part in 
the form of loans. Easy money will only 
lead to overproduction and the development 
of more land, and will be forthcoming after 
the crops have passed out of the hands of 
the farmers and benefit the speculator only. 
Nor does it require the putting into effect of 
socialistic ideas or the assuming of a pater- 
nalistic attitude on the part of the Govern- 
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ment toward this industry. Such an atti- 
tude would ultimately ruin not only the 
farmer but the country as well. 

We farmers are businessmen, and if we are 
such we recognize that our plants or factories 
are too big for the present requirements of 
this country. The solution of the entire 
problem, to my way of thinking, is as follows, 
so far as the nonperishable crops are con- 
cerned: 

Let the Government appoint a Federal 
Farm Commission, which will have at its 
beck and call, all of the statistical informa- 
tion both present and near future as to crop 
production and the needs of the world for 
our products. The Agricultural Department 
of the Government can furnish this. Each 
State should have an agricultural commis- 
sion, and each county one also; each county 
to be divided into districts where the farm- 
ers themselves will organize and appoint 
their own commission. 

The Government sets up and establishes 
the future needs of the country over a pe- 
riod of, say, 2 years in advance, based on past 
10-year production. They send out, as the 
time for each crop in various parts of the 
country approaches an allocation based on 
local past productions, stating how much of 
each crop should be planted in that par- 
ticular State. The State commission in turn 
allocates their commitment to the counties 
and the counties in turn allocate to the dis- 
trict, and the district commission allocates 
the commitment to the farmer. The allo- 
cations are also based on average past pro- 
duction. 

The Government places under govern- 
mental control, through bonding, ware- 
houses in various parts of the country. 
These are to be used for storage of the sur- 
plus products to be purchased or controlled 
by loans through the Federal Reserve mem- 
ber banks with a rotating fund set aside 
by Congress to take care of two conditions. 
In case of a surplus it can be stored by the 
Government until the next year’s allocation 
is made and retrenchment provides a mar- 
ket for the same. A certain predefined sur- 
plus should always be carried. In case of 
crop failure, this surplus will be available 
for the stabilization of the market in order 
that the consumer be not forced to pay an 
exorbitant price for farm products. In this 
way your farmer is protected and is practical- 
ly guaranteed a fair price for his products, 
and your consumer is also protected against 
the increase of the price due to shortage. 
This fund and the warehouses can also be 
used to assist in an orderly marketing of 
crops and do away with dumping. ' 

Tied into this, there should be a plan of 
reforestation covering the entire United 
States. This is to be entirely financed by the 
Government. It is generally known today 
that the ground level of the domestic water 
supply all over the United States is lowering 
very rapidly. So much land has been de- 
veloped and so many forests have been cut 
away that the rapid run-off of rain water 
and snow are fast destroying vast areas in 
the United States and each year makes the 
flood menace greater. Tremendous floods 
all over the country are simply a prelude 
and a warning to us that this must be 
stopped and reforestation is the only proper 
solution. Ultimately we will be forced to 
do this anyway and if each farmer knows that 
when he cuts his acreage that the portion 
which he temporarily abandons will be put 
to beneficial use where it will in a measure 
pay its way and ultimately be of great gain, 
he will look on such a proposition with more 
favor. 

Necessarily if the farmers do not work to- 
gether and do not voluntarily come into 
the above-described organization, it will not 
succeed but the farmer should be placed on 
his own and the Government should not at- 
tempt to step into the farming picture at 
all unless the farmers, as a whole, are willing 
to voluntarily help themselves to this extent. 
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There will be more or less bootlegging of 
farm products to contend with. Individuals 
will say that they will not accept the alloca- 
tions of the local commission. This can 
easily be taken care of if the local organiza- 
tion, local bankers, and local buyers work 
with the district commission. Such boot- 
leg products will naturally be distressed 
products and the man who raises them will 
be forced to accept a much lower price than 
his neighbor who is cooperating and work- 
ing under the organization plan. The entire 
plan should not be forced on the farmer but 
should be so organized that his association 
therewith, under a term contract, should be 
voluntary. In this and this way alone each 
year, as the market contracts and expands, 
the farmer will be able to plan his operations 
accurately. Necessarily your land specula- 
tors are going to be hurt, but if no further de- 
velopment of farm land was undertaken for 
a period of 10 years, the industry as a whole 
would be much better off. So far as the de- 
velopment of our irrigation areas is con- 
cerned these are specialty areas where farm- 
ing of perishable crops make such develop- 
ment profitable and noninterfering with the 
above plan. They can be mainly devoted to 
the above or to the growing of alfalfa which 
needs no governing factor. Necessarily the 
above plan can only deal with basic crops, 
such as wheat, corn, cotton, and smaller 
grains and nonperishable crops. Everything 
else must take its chance in the open market 
unless the growers of these products which 
cannot be stored ask that the Government 
provide them with a similar organization. 
The above plan keeps the Government out 
of the farming business which they will go 
into just as sure as they start advancing 
money to stabilize price or to cooperative 
associations in an attempt to assist the 
farmer. 

The banks all over the country have tried 
this and today in most parts of the country 
a loan for the growing of crops, unless it 
is backed up by liquid security, is a hard 
thing to get. It can be readily seen that the 
above system once working will not disturb 
the business position of any man connected 
with the farming industry today. The mid- 
dleman will keep on buying farm products, 
only the prices will be more stabilized. The 
reforestation program will take care of what- 
ever surplus labor is created because of the 
retrenchment or sizing down of farming 
activity. 

Such a system once organized and oper- 
ating will put the farmer back where his 
growing crops will be a banking risk and he 
can get money to operate on without paying 
penalties and premiums which in many 
localities he is forced to carry. I believe 
that cheap money to the operating farmer is 
unknown today unless, as stated above, he 
has liquid security. In conjunction with the 
banking end of farming there could be ar- 
ranged a form of crop insurance which would 
insure the crops against natural hazards. 
Such a form exists in California today and 
is widely used in the citrus industry. This 
would provide additional security to the 
banker for his loan in case of a loss and 
would enable the farmer to keep his farm 
and equipment free from debt in case of fail- 
ure. If the farmer can once get in the posi- 
tion of being a bankable risk and be assured 
that the market will not be glutted with the 
products which he is raising so that he is not 
constantly faced with the bogey of overpro- 
duction and the uncertainty of price, his 
business will be as prosperous as that of any 
other man and the gradual increase of popu- 
lation and demand for his products will in 
turn bring his entire farm back into produc- 
tion, No business can be prosperous where 
the basic producer is face to face with a 
price variation up and down of from 30 to 50 


percent yearly, yet that is exactly where the 


farmer is today. Supply and demand is the 
final governing factor in any business and 
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once this is taken hold of and controlled in 
the agricultural branch of this country’s 
business the farmer will be prosperous. 


GAS RATES IN JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Mr, HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a letter from William M. 
Madison, city attorney, of Jacksonville, 
Fla., together with a resolution adopted 
by the City Commission of the City of 
Jacksonville, relating to the gas rates in 
that city. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


LEGAL DEPARTMENT, 
City oF JACKSONVILLE, FLA., 
January 18, 1950. 
Hon. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR HOLLAND: Recently the Fed- 
eral Power Commission made three members 
of its staff available to the City Commission 
of the City of Jacksonville, which is the regu- 
latory body authorized to establish fair and 
reasonable gas rates in the city of Jackson- 
ville. This service of the Federal Power 
Commission and its staff members has been 
of material assistance to the city of Jack- 
sonville in gas-rate proceedings before the 
city commission and the Florida Railroad and 
Public Utilities Commission. These services 
have been made possible because Federal law 
permits the FPC to render this aid to city 
and State regulatory commissions on a repay 
basis. 

The City Commission of the City of Jack- 
sonville has adopted the resolution, a true 
copy of which, attested by Mr. Earle E. Jones, 
secretary of the city commission, is herewith 
enclosed, expressing its appreciation to the 
Federal Power Commission and its staff for 
this valuable service to the city of Jackson- 
ville, and I have been directed by the city 
commission to forward you said true copy 
and to respectfully request you to obtain 
permission to have it inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, in order that other 
Members of Congress may know of this ex- 
cellent assistance which is being rendered 
by the Federal Power Commission to city 


and State regulatory bodies. 


Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM M. MADISON, 

City Attorney. 

Whereas at the request of the City Com- 
mission of the City of Jacksonville the Fed- 
eral Power Commission made available to the 
city three of its staff experts in proceedings 
instituted by the city commission to fix a 
fair and reasonable rate for the sale of man- 
ufactured gas to consumers thereof in the 
city of Jacksonville by the Jacksonville Gas 

. and on the appeal by said gas corpora- 

tion from the action of the city commission 
to the Florida Railroad and Public Utilities 
Commission; and 

Whereas the services rendered by said staff 
experts, Messrs. Edward L. Dunn, Carl T. 
Kallina, and Robert Simonds, have been of 
invaluable assistance to the city of Jackson- 
ville and to consumers of manufactured gas 
in this city, and have contributed in a large 
measure toward the rendition of an order by 
the Florida Railroad and Public Utilities 
Commission reducing present rates for the 
sale of manufactured gas in the city of Jack- 
sonville: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the City Commission of the 
City of Jacksonville, That the grateful ap- 
preciation of this commission be extended 
to the Federal Power Commission for the 
assistance rendered to the city of Jackson- 
ville in the aforesaid proceedings to estab- 
lish a just and reasonable rate for the sale 
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of manufactured gas to consumers thereof in 
the city of Jacksonville, Fla.; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the sincere thanks of this 
commission are hereby extended individually 
to Messrs. Edward L. Dunn, Carl T. Kallina, 
and Robert Simonds for their untiring, efi- 
cient, and valuable services rendered to the 
city of Jacksonville in the aforesaid proceed- 
ings; and be it further 

Resolved, That certified copies of this reso- 
lution be transmitted by the secretary of this 
commission to the Federal Power Commission 
and to Messrs. Edward L. Dunn, Carl T. Kal- 
lina, and Robert Simonds. 

A true copy. 

Attest: 

EARLE E. JONES, 
Secretary, City Commission. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 

By Mr. BUTLER, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 

S. 2520. A bill authorizing the issuance of 
a patent in fee to Walter Tebo; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 1235). 


ECONOMIC POWER OF LABOR ORGANIZA- 
TIONS—REPORT OF BANKING AND CUR- 
RENCY COMMITTEE (S. REPT. NO. 1234) 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, the 
Banking and Currency Committee held 
hearings from July 5 to August 26, 1949, 
upon the Economic Power of Labor Or- 
ganizations. Your committee took this 
action under its general powers derived 
from the Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1946. However, the committee has 
determined that if a remedy is needed, 
the more direct approach would be 
through a specific amendment of the 
antitrust laws. Therefore, I submit a 
report including minority views, and I 
ask unanimous consent that it be re- 
ferred to the Judiciary Committee for 
its study and consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received and printed, and, with- 
out objection, referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, as requested by the 
Senator from South Carolina. The Chair 
hears no objection. 


REPORT OF SUBCOMMITTEE OF JOINT 
COMMITTEE ON ECONOMIC REPORT ON 
MONETARY, CREDIT, AND FISCAL POL- 
ICIES (S. DOC. NO. 129) 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
as a Senate document, with illustrations, 
the report of the subcommittee of the 
Joint Committee on the Economic Re- 
port, on monetary, credit, and fiscal pol- 
icies. It is a subcommittee report, and 
is the first of four studies authorized 
under Senate Concurrent Resolution 26 
of the last session. It is to be regarded 
solely as the expression of view of the 
members of the subcommittee. It has 
not been reviewed by the full committee, 

I consulted the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. The 
report comprises 50 pages, and I think 
falls within the rule. 

I may say, Mr. President, that a num- 
ber of requests have already come to the 
offices of the committee for quantities 
of this report, and I am asking that it 
be put on public sale by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents. I am informed 
that the sale price will be 20 cents a 
copy. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the report submitted by the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming will be printed as a 
Senate document, 


ECONOMIC INDICATORS—MONTHLY PUB- 
LICATION NOW ON SALE 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, in 
this connection I think the Senate might 
be interested to know that copies of 
materials published by the joint commit- 
tee generally have been in increasing de- 
mand through the country. Requests 
for publication, by mail, wire, telephone, 
or personal call, are currently running at 
over 50 per day. On the occasion of is- 
suing the new report, the figure usually 
exceed 100 requests per day. Since 
October 1949 the committee has dis- 
tributed to its mailing list and on special 
request nearly 18,000 committee docu- 
ments. This is exclusive of the distribu- 
tion by the Superintendent of Documents 
of those publications which have been 
put on sale. It has been the policy of 
the chairman of the committee to pro- 
vide for the sale of as many of these 
documents as possible, in order that the 
Government may receive an income from 
their circulation. That was the thought 
I had in mind last year when I intro- 
duced the bill to provide for the publica- 
tion of the monthly document entitled 
“Economic Indicators.” The publica- 
tion is for sale by the Superintendent 
of Documents at $1.75 a year, and the 
demand is so great that it is now selling 
at the rate of more than 2,000 copies a 
month. Other documents of the com- 
mittee have sold in lots as high as 400 
or £00, for use by schools, State and 
local government agencies, trade asso- 
-ciations, large corporations, individuals, 
and other public interest groups. Eco- 
nomic Indicators is available, of course, 
without charge to all Members of the 
Congress, monthly upon its issue. The 
publication usually consists of the 32 
pages, with charts and supporting sta- 
tistics gathered by Government agencies 
in an objective way from the best avail- 
able sources. Business, industry, agri- 
culture, and consumers are all finding 
valuable information in the document. 
The demand which is developing for 
it shows the wide interest among the 
people of the country in the economic 
problem. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unan- 
imous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. TYDINGS 

S. 2911. A bill to authorize the President to 
appoint Lt. Col. Charles H. Bonesteel as 
Executive Director of the European Coordi- 
nating Committee under the Mutual De- 
fense Assistance Act of 1949, without affect- 
ing his military status and perquisites; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

(Mr, ROBERTSON introduced Senate bill 
2912, to protect trade and commerce against 
unreasonable restraints by labor organiza- 
tions, which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, and appears under a sep- 
arate heading.) 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

S. 2913. A bill for the relief of Michail 
Ioannou Bourbakis; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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(Mr. HENDRICKSON (for himself and Mr. 
SmırH of New Jersey) introduced Senate bill 
2914, to authorize the trensfer of funds allo- 
cated for expenditure in cooperation with 
the New Jersey State Highway Department 
on State Highway Route No. 100 to State 
Parkway Route No. 4, which was referred to 
the Committee on Public Works, and appears 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

S. 2915. A bill to exempt admissions to 
activities of educational institutions from 
the tax on admissions; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

(Mr. MAGNUSON introduced Senate bill 
2916, to amend the National Security Act of 
1947 to provide for the review of procure- 
ment plans and policies of the Military Es- 
tablishment which involve the relocation of 
industrial plants and personnel, and for 
other purposes, which was referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services, and appears 
under a separate heading.) 

(Mr. JOHNSON of Texas introduced Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 148, to provide for the 
designation of the Air Engineering Develop- 
ment Center as the Arnold Engineering De- 
velopment Center, which was referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services, and appears 
under a separate heading.) $ 

(Mr. KNOWLAND introduced Senate Joint 
Resolution 149, proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States im- 
posing a limitation with respect to taxation 
of income, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and appears under 
a separate heading.) 


PROTECTION OF TRADE AND COMMERCE 
AGAINST UNREASONABLE RESTRAINTS 
BY LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
introduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to protect trade and commerce against 
unreasonable restraints by labor organ- 
izations. I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill, together with an explanatory 
statement of its provisions by me, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred, 
and, without objection, the bill and 
statement will be printed in the RECORD. 
The Chair hears no objection. 

The bill (S. 2912) to protect trade and 
commerce against unreasonable re- 
straints by labor organizations, intro- 
duced by Mr. Ropertson, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That 

(a) Section 1 of the act of July 2, 1890, 
entitled “An act to protect trade and com- 
merce against unlawful restraints and 
monopolies,” as amended (U. S. C., title 15, 
sec. 1), is amended by inserting before the 
period at the end thereof the following: 
“Provided further, That when a labor organ- 
ization or the members thereof have unrea- 
sonably restrained trade or commerce among 
the several States, or with foreign nations, 
in articles, commodities, or services essential 
to the maintenance of the national economy, 
health, or safety, or any substantial segment 
thereof, such conduct shall not be made law- 
ful, and the jurisdiction of any court of the 
United States to issue an injunction against 
any such conduct shall not be restricted or 
removed, by the act of October 15, 1914, en- 
titled ‘An act to supplement existing laws 
against unlawful restraints and monopolies 
and for other purposes,’ as amended, or the 
act of March 23, 1932, entitled ‘An act to 
amend the Judicial Code and to define and 
limit the jurisdiction of courts sitting in 
equity, and for other purposes.“ 
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(b) Section 3 of the act of July 2, 1890, en- 
titled “An act to protect trade and commerce 
against unlawful restraints and monopolies,” 
as amended (U. S. C., title 15, sec. 1), is 
amended by inserting before the period at 
the end thereof the following: “Provided, 
That when a labor organization or the mem- 
bers thereof have unreasonably restrained 
trade or commerce between any such Terri- 
tory and another, or between any such Terri- 
tory or Territories and any State or States or 
the District of Columbia, or with foreign 
nations, or between the District of Columbia 
and any State or States or foreign nations, in 
articles, commodities, or services essential to 
the maintenance of the national economy, 
health, or safety, or any substantial seg- 
ment thereof, such conduct shall not be 
made lawful, and the jurisdiction of any 
court of the United States to issue an in- 
junction against any such conduct shall not 
be restricted or removed, by the act of Octo- 
ber 15, 1914, entitled ‘An act to supplement 
existing laws against unlawful restraints and 
monopolies and for other purposes,’ as 
amended, or the act of March 23, 1932, en- 
titled ‘An act to amend the Judicial Code and 
to define and limit the jurisdiction of courts 
sitting in equity, and for other purposes.“ 


The statement presented by Mr. Ros- 
ERTSON is as follows: 
STATEMENT ON ANTITRUST LAW AMENDMENT 


Labor leaders and labor unions today 
have the power, and will continue to have 
the power until Congress acts to amend 
existing laws, of unreasonably restraining 
trade to any extent their whims dictate, in- 
cluding control of production and prices, 
by unlawful means as well as lawful means. 
Unions are now secure and safe in the reali- 
zation that the immunizing acts which Con- 
gress has passed, coupled with the interpre- 
tation the Supreme Court has given to those 
acts, make all labor and pseudo-labor activ- 
ities safe from any corrective action by any 
court of the United States. Rightness or 
wrongness, wisdom or unwisdom, selfishness 
or unselfishness, and the gravity of the ef- 
fect on the national welfare and security, 
have now become factors which labor unions 
can, if they desire, disregard. In this kind of 
a situation John L. Lewis can and hes, by his 
3-day-a-week work edict, tied up the coal re- 
sources of this Nation, for the very obvious 
purpose of controlling production so that 
coal supplies will be so curtailed, and the 
price of coal so held up, that his bargaining 
position, his arbitrary dominion over the coal 
industry, and his personal vanity, will be 
enhanced. This kind of blatant attempt to 
control production and prices, with only 
the most tenuous kind of relationship to the 
good of this Nation, or even the good of the 
coal miners, would have been unthinkable 
20 years ago. It would have been the plain- 
est kind of unreasonable restraint of trade 
in violation of the Sherman Antitrust Act, 
and could have been prosecuted or enjoined 
as such, This intolerable situation cries for 
correction, and the simple amendment to the 
antitrust laws to which these remarks are 
addressed offers, in my judgment, the most 
understandable, effective, and reasonable 
method of dealing with this situation. 

The text of the bill which I have offered is 
an amendment to section 1 of the Sherman 
Act (15 U.S. C., sec. 1), as follows: 

“Section 1 of the act of July 2, 1890, en- 
titled ‘An act to protect trade and commerce 
against unlawful restraints and monopolies,’ 
as amended (U. S. C., title 15, sec. 1), is 
amended by inserting before the period at 
the end thereof the following: ‘Provided 
further, That when a labor organization or 
the members thereof have unreasonably re- 
strained trade or commerce among the sey- 
eral States, or with foreign nations, in ar- 
ticles, commodities, or services essential to 
the maintenance of the national economy, 
health, or safety, or any substantial segment 
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thereof, such conduct shall not be made law- 
ful, and the jurisdiction of any court of the 
United States to issue an injunction against 
any such conduct shall not be restricted or 
removed, by the act of October 15, 1914, en- 
titled “An act to supplement existing laws 
against unlawful restraints and monopolies, 
and for other p as amended, or the 
act of March 23, 1932, entitled “An act to 
amend the judicial code and to define and 
limit the jurisdiction of courts sitting in 
equity, and for other purposes.“ 

There is a second section identical in lan- 
guage to what I have just read, amending 
section 3 of the Sherman Act, which deals 
with trade and commerce involving the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the Territories of the 
United States, as distinguished from com- 
merce among the several States and with 
foreign nations. This second section of the 
amendment merely conforms section 3 to 
section 1. 

The objective of the bill is not to change 
the Sherman Act itself in any way, but to 
restore to the Sherman Act the meaning 
which Congress always intended it to have, 
and which the Supreme Court had always 
said it had, until five memlers of that Court, 
speaking through Mr. Justice Frankfurter in 
the Hutcheson case (312 U. S. 219), declared 
in 1941 that ths Norris-LaGuardia Act, an 
act purporting to deei, and intended by 
Congress to deal, solely with the availability 
of injunctive relief, was interpreted by the 
Court to have modified both the Sherman 
Act and the Clayton Act, so as to immunize 
all labor activities from the Sherman Act, 
a result which the Supreme Court had pre- 
viously said, time after time, had never been 
intended by Congress. 

In order to understand what the law now 
is on the applicability of the antitrust laws 
to labor-union activities, it is necessary to 
review briefly the history of the Sherman Act, 
and the amendments to it, as they have been 
applied to labor unions. The testimoriy be- 
fore the subcommittee inquiring into this 
problem convinced me that when the Sher- 
man Act was passed, in 1890, Congress had no 
intention of excluding or exempting labor- 
union activities from its prohibitions. La- 
bor-union activities, like the activities of 
other organizations and individuals, were to 
be governed by the language of the act, and 
were to be outlawed if they involved re- 
straints of trade. The Supreme Court de- 
clared in 1908 in the Danbury Hatters case 
(208 U. S. 774) that the Sherman Act did 
apply to labor unions engaging in restraints 
of trade, and that labor unions had no 
blanket immunity from the antitrust laws. 
A number of later cases reaffirmed this in- 
terpretation, 

The Clayton Act of 1914 did two things 
affecting the relationship of labor-union ac- 
tivities to the Sherman Act. The first was a 
provision that the existence of labor organi- 
zations was declared lawful under the Sher- 
man Act (15 U. S. C., sec. 17), a provision 
made necessary by the fear that the Govern- 
ment might start dissolution suits against 
labor unions, of the kind which had been 
successfully prosecuted to a conclusion in 
1911 against the Standard Oil Co. and Tobacco 
Trust. The second pertinent provision of 
the Clayton Act prohibited the granting of 
injunctions by Federal courts against certain 
specific labor activities which even at that 
time were generally considered legal, such as 
peaceful picketing (15 U. S. C., sec. 52). 
Neither of these provisions of the Clayton 
Act undertook in any way to exempt or im- 
munize labor unions from conduct unrea- 
sonably restraining trade, and the Clayton 
Act specifically confined the immunity to 
“lawfully carrying out” the “legitimate ob- 
jects” of unions. The Supreme Court soon 
declared in the Duplex Printing Co. case 
(254 U. S. 443) that the Clayton Act had not 
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been intended to give labor any blanket im- 
munity from the antitrust laws. In the en- 
suing years other Supreme Court cases con- 
tinued to uphold the doctrine that the Sher- 
man Act was a bar against labor’s engaging 
in unreasonable restraints of trade and com- 
merce, the word “unreasonable’—the so- 
called “rule of reason”—having been read 
into the Sherman Act by the Supreme Court 
in 1911. 

The next congressional enactment was the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act of 1932, That act was 
an absolute prohibition against any Federal 
court issuing an injunction in practically any 
case arising out of a labor dispute. Nothing 
was said in the Norris-LaGuardia Act that 
would indicate that that act was an amend- 
ment of the Sherman Act or the Clayton 
Act in defining what was and was not a 
legal labor activity from the standpoint of 
substantive offenses. The Norris-LaGuardia 
Act was by its terms confined to the with- 
drawal of a particular remedy, the labor in- 
junction. However, in 1941 Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter's opinion in the Hutcheson case 
held that activity which could not be en- 
joined because of the prohibition in the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act could never be a sub- 
stantive offense under the Sherman Act. 
Under the Hutcheson case, not only is it no 
longer possible to enjoin any case arising 
out of a labor dispute; in effect, the Sher- 
man Act as now construed by the Supreme 
Court is declared to mean that nothing can 
be a criminal offense, or the subject of a 
treble-damage suit, if it arises out of any 
kind of a labor dispute. This state of the 
law gives labor an unlimited license to do 
anything it chooses, by unlawful as well as 
lawful means, and still be safe from prosecu- 
tion, injunction, or liability under the Sher- 
man Act. This is a result which certainly 
was never intended by Congress, and it 
should be corrected by Congress without any 
further delay. The amendment I have pro- 
posed would overrule the Hutcheson case to 
the extent that when a labor union or its 
members have unreasonably restrained trade 
in commodities or services essential to the 
maintenance of the national economy, 
health, or safety they cannot use the cloak 
of the Norris-LaGuardia Act or the Clayton 
Act to escape a criminal prosecution or in- 
junction which Congress in the Sherman 
Act itself declared were the appropriate and 
necessary methods for dealing with unlawful 
activity of this kind. 

In the course of our subcommittee hear- 
ings, a number of other kinds of legislation 
were proposed for dealing with this situation. 
One proposed method was to outlaw union 
activity on a Nation-wide basis. An extreme 
measure of that kind cannot enlist my sym- 
pathy or support. Another method pro- 
posed was to define specifically and to spell 
out the particular kinds of labor-union 
activities which are legal, and those which 
are illegal. Such a task has seemed to me, 
after studying all the proposals that were 
made, an almost impossible objective. The 
difficulty is that once a list is made of the 
specific activities which are declared to be 
unlawful, the list must always be qualified 
by some sort of an exemption of activities 
of these kinds when they are clearly pursued 
with the primary purpose of furthering a 
legitimate union objective. Once such a 
qualification is introduced, the whole matter 
of intention and purpose, i. e., whether the 
primary purpose is in furtherance of legiti- 
mate union objectives like bettering work- 
ing conditions, or whether the primary pur- 
pose is to control production or prices, be- 
comes controlling. Thus the final decision 
of whether the conduct is lawful or unlaw- 
ful again comes back to a finding by the 
court to which the matter is submitted, and 
I believe that the better approach is to let 
the original, general language of the Sher- 
man. Act itself stand, making no attempt to 
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spell out particular kinds of conduct which 
are lawful or unlawful, but merely prohibit- 
ing unreasonable restraints of trade and 
monopolies, 

Some suggestions have been made of modi- 
fying the Sherman Act by outlawing labor 
monopolies, rather than by attacking un- 
reasonable restraints of trade by labor. In 
other words, such a proposal would amend 
section 2 of the Sherman Act, dealing with 
monopolies, rather than section 1, which 
deals with restraints of trade. However, al- 
though either business or labor can engage 
in restraints of trade which to any fair- 
minded court would seem to be unreasonable 
obstructions to the free flow of commerce, 
and the free play of competition, the monop- 
oly provisions of the Sherman Act cannot be 
said to have the same sort of application to 
labor unions as they have to business com- 
binations. Every labor union is seeking to 
monopolize the supply of labor, either on a 
comparatively limited scale or on a national 
scale. That kind of monopolization is the 
avowed objective of labor unions, and it has 
been approved as a matter of public policy 
by Congress, not only in the Wagner Act, but 
also in the Taft-Hartley law. I have no 
intention or desire of asking that Congress 
outlaw that type of labor monopolization, 
strongly as I do feel that restraints of trade 
by labor can be as vicious and far 
as any restraint of trade ever attempted by 
a business combination. 

The original purpose of the Sherman Act 
was to prevent restraints of trade and 
monopolization intended to restrict produc- 
tion, fix prices, or otherwise control the 
market to the detriment of the consuming 
public. The public can be hurt just as badly 
when these restraints are imposed by labor 
unions, as it can when these restraints are 
imposed by business combinations, and in 
fact no business combination of which I have 
ever heard has achieved the kind of arbitrary 
power and control that John L. Lewis now 
possesses and wields. My bill will not abol- 
ish, or even threaten, the existence of Na- 
tion-wide unions, or their right to strike. 
It will not destroy industry-wide bargaining, 
as will be obvious to anyone who reads cases 
like United Mine Workers v. Coronado Coal 
Co. (259 U. S, 344 (1922); 268 U. S. 295 
(1925)). Nor will my bill undertake to 
police interstate commerce, or to regulate 
the internal affairs of unions, Under the 
doctrine of the Apex Hosiery Co. case (310 
U. S. 469), decided less than a year before 
the Hutcheson case, the Supreme Court de- 
clared that the regulation of union affairs 
is not governed by the Sherman Act, but is 
to be controlled by the acts dealing with 
labor such as the Wagner Act. 

My bill would overrule the Hutcheson case. 
It would not overrule the Apex case or any 
of the other cases through which, over a 
period of 50 years, the Supreme Court of the 
United States had forged the Sherman Act, 
pursuant to the will of Congress, into a vital 
and potent force in keeping our economy a 
free one—free not only from the unreason- 
able restraints imposed by business combina- 
tions, but also free from the unreasonable 
restraints which labor had imposed and 
might seek to impose. The Apex case shows 
that buried beneath the artificial veneer 
with which Mr. Justice Frankfurter in the 
Hutcheson case had coated the Clayton and 
Norris-LaGuardia Acts, the Sherman Act still 
condemns restraints of trade, by labor as 
well as by business, in the same forceful 
language this Congress enacted in 1890. 
Labor unions today are immune only because 
of what I believe was a completely erroneous 
interpretation by the Supreme Court, in the 
Hutcheson case, of these two subsequent 
acts of Congress. The control of production 
and the fixing of prices by union action, in 
commodities or services essential to the pub- 
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lic welfare of the United States, seems to me 
just as objectionable from the standpoint of 
the ultimate effect on our economy as similar 
action by employer groups. The bill which 
I have offered would in plain and simple 
language remove the immunizing effect of 
the Clayton and Norris-LaGuardia Acts from 
conduct which up until 1941 had been almost 
universally branded as illegal and against the 
public interest, and which had always been 
regarded as outlawed by the Sherman Act. 
It would leave the Government free to go 
into a court and it would leave the court 
free to put a stop to labor-union practices 
which are so detrimental to the national 
welfare that some remedy, beyond the tem- 
porary stopgap remedy of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, is essential to protect the people of this 
country. The Sherman Act would then 
again serve, as it originally served, as a brake 
on unions which seek to put their own 
activities ahead of the national welfare. 


TRANSFER OF CERTAIN FUNDS IN COOP- 
ERATION WITH NEW JERSEY STATE 
HIGHWAY DEPARTMENT 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
on behalf of my colleague, the senior 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. SMITH] 
and myself, I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill to authorize the trans- 
fer of funds allocated for expenditure 
in cooperation with the New Jersey 
State Highway Department on State 
Highway Route No. 100 to State Park- 
way Route No. 4, and I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
2914)'to authorize the transfer of funds 
allocated for expenditure in cooperation 
with the New Jersey State Highway De- 
partment on State Highway Route No. 
100 to State Parkway Route No. 4, intro- 
duced by Mr. HENDRICKSON (for himself 
and Mr, SMITH of New Jersey), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred to 
the Committee on Public Works, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Whereas the New Jersey State Highway 
Department, pursuant to act of the legisla- 
ture of said State approved April 3, 1945 
(ch. 83, Laws of New Jersey, 1945), which 
makes provision for the establishment, con- 
struction, and maintenance of freeways and 
parkways, has embarked upon the construc- 
tion of its first freeway project located upon 
State Route No. 100, a new route which is 
partially graded but on which no road now 
exists; and 

Whereas certain amounts of State and 
Federal-aid road funds have been allocated 
and partially expended for the acquisition of 
portions of the right-of-way required for and 
for initial construction on said project; and 

Whereas by act approved October 27, 1948 
(ch, 454, Laws of New Jersey, 1948), the legis- 
lature of said State established the New 
Jersey Turnpike Authority and empowered 
said authority to construct, maintain, repair, 
and operate turnpike projects to facilitate 
vehicular traffic and remove the handicaps 
and hazards due to the congestion of such 
traffic on the highways of the State, such 
projects to be financed by the issue of turn- 
pike revenue bonds payable solely from tolls 
and revenues derived therefrom and to be- 
come free roads on the State highway system 
upon amortization of such bonds; and 

Whereas engineering studies have disclosed 
that from the standpoint of urgent need, 
topography, industrial activity, and economy 
of construction, the most suitable location 
for a turnpike project that reasonably may 
he expected to amortize the cost of its con- 
struction by tolls and revenues derived there- 
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from is that selected for State Route No. 100, 
in view of which the New Jersey Turnpike 
Authority has decided to adopt said route 
for such a project and to proceed with the 
construction thereof pursuant to the act 
creating said authority; and 

Whereas the New Jersey State Highway 
Department, pursuant to said act of April 
3, 1945, has also begun construction, with 
the aid of Federal funds, of a parkway, desig- 
nated as route 4 parkway, which will run 
practically the full length of the State and 
which the State desires to complete as a 
Federal-aid project: 

Be it enacted, etc., That all Federal-aid 
road funds heretofore programed for ex- 
penditure in cooperation with the New Jersey 
State Highway Department on State Route 
No, 100 are hereby authorized to be trans- 
ferred for programing and expenditure in 
cooperation with the New Jersey State High- 
way Department in expediting the construc- 
tion of route 4 parkway of said State. 


AMENDMENT OF NATIONAL SECURITY 
ACT RELATING TO PROCUREMENT AU- 
-THORITY OF DEFENSE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
introduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to amend the National Security Act of 
1947 and related acts involving procure- 
ment authority of the Defense Depart- 
ment, and I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a statement I 
have prepared in connection with the in- 
troduction of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred, 
and without objection, the statement 
presented by the Senator from Washing- 
ton will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2916) to amend the Na- 
tional Security Act of 1947 to provide for 
the review of procurement plans and 
policies of the Military Establishment 
which involve the relocation of industrial 
plants and personnel, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. MacNnuson, was 
read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

The statement presented by Mr. Mac- 
nuson is as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR MAGNUSON 


Mr. President, I am introducing today a 
bill proposing certain amendments to the 
National Security Act of 1947 and related 
acts involving procurement authority of the 
Defense Department. 
amendments I am proposing should not be 
considered a finished draft. Study by the 
appropriate committee of the problem which 
has stimulated this bill will undoubtedly 
bring to light the need for changes. 

The objectives I am seeking in this bill 
represent a matter of deep concern, not only 
to me but to other Senators from the Pacific 
Northwest, the Great Lakes, and coastal 
States as well as the people residing therein, 
Many Senators will recall the agitation in 
the areas I have mentioned which accom- 
panied the press announcement last fall that 
production of the Air Force B-47 was being 
allocated to Wichita, Kans., rather than the 
Boeing plant in Seattle. One of the reasons 
given was the relative vulnerability of the 
Northwest to enemy attack. 

Despite subsequent reassurances from the 
Department of Defense on this score, there 
still remains in the minds of many of us the 
conviction that the power to allocate pro- 
curement contracts carries with it the power 
to relocate production and even industry 
itself. 

Under certain circumstances it may be 
necessary, for security reasons, to disperse or 
even relocate aircraft or other defense pro- 
duction. Decisions of this magnitude and 
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| 
importance, however, should be made by ap- 
propriate civilian authorities or, to put it 
another way, there should be adequate civil- 
ian participation in any military decisions 
which would tend to disrupt the economy of 
any great section of this country. 

Should the appropriate committee decide 
that amendments to the national security 
and related acts are desirable, patterned 
after the bill I am introducing today, cer- 
tain types of military decisions would there- 
after be reviewed by civilian authority before, 
rather than after, action is instituted. 

Specifically, the bill would require the Mu- 
nitions Board and the National Security Re- 
sources Board to review plans and policies 
for the procurement of supplies and services 
by or for the Department of Defense, when 
such procurement may result in: 

“(A) The relocation of private or Govern- 
ment-owned industrial plants or facilities, or 
of personnel employed in such plants; or 

“(B) The transfer of productive activity 
from private or Government-owned indus- 
trial plants or facilities situated in one geo- 
graphical region of the United States to 
plants or facilities situated in another such 
region, or from privately owned industrial 
plants or facilities to industrial plants or 
facilities owned or operated by the Federal 
Government.” 

I have no desire whatever to interfere with 
the orderly procurement plans and policies 
of the Defense Department. I merely seek 
to insure that when such plans and policies 
threaten to disrupt and dislocate the econ- 
omy of a region there be some reasonable 
review by civilians. The people of this coun- 
try are willing to do anything that needs to 
be done to insure our security. Before mak- 
ing sacrifices, however, they want to be sure 
those sacrifices are necessary. Adequate 
civilian participation will provide that assur- 
ance, 


ARNOLD ENGINEERING DEVELOPMENT 
CENTER 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I introduce for appropriate refer- 
ence a joint resolution to name the Air 
Force’s Air Engineering Development 
Center for the late Gen. H. H. “Hap” 
Arnold. 

It is fitting, I believe, that the world’s 
greatest aeronautical research and de- 
velopment center should be named for 
the American airman who did more than 
any other to guide air power to maturity. 
General Arnold’s active career spanned 
the whole era of modern military avia- 
tion in this country, from the Wright 
brothers to the triumph of supersonic 
flight. Throughout that career General 
Arnold was a visionary who breathed life 
into dreams which other men discarded 
or ignored. 

“Hap” Arnold’s great faith and as- 
tounding ability served as an inspira- 
tion to the men who sought to master 
the air frontier. His initiative was an 
ever-present challenge to the scientists 
and technicians, as well as the strat- 
egists. His influence made our Air 
Force what it is today. By continuing 
his influence over the research engineers 
and scientists, perhaps we can help make 
our Air Force what it must be for 
tomorrow. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 148) 
to provide for the designation of the 
Air Engineering Development Center as 
the Arnold Engineering Development 
Center, introduced by Mr. JOHNSON of 
Texas, was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services, i 
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LIMITATION WITH RESPECT TO TAX ON 
INCOME—PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO 
CONSTITUTION 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
introduce for appropriate reference a 
joint resolution proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States 
imposing a limitation with respect to 
taxation of income. The joint resolu- 
tion reads as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 
House concurring therein), That the follow- 
ing article is proposed as an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, which 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes as 
part of the Constitution when ratified by the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the several 
States: 

“ARTICLE — 

“Section 1. Except during the period of 
hostilities in any war during which the 
United States is a belligerent, the Congress 
shall not lay or collect any tax on taxable 
income at an effective rate in excess of 50 
percent of such income. 

“Sec, 2. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the leg- 
islatures of three-fourths of the several 
States within 7 years from the date of its 
submission to the States by the Congress.” 


I ask unanimous consent that a tabu- 
lation of data secured from the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxa- 
tion, showing the top-bracket rate for 
normal and surtaxes, be printed in the 
RECORD 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred, and, without objection, 
the tabulation presented by the Senator 
from California will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 149) 
proposing an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States imposing a 
limitation with respect to taxation of in- 
come, introduced by Mr. KNOWLAND, was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

The tabulation presented by Mr. 
KNowLAND is as follows: 


Top bracket combined normal and surtazx 
rate 


Top-bracket rate: Percent 
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Top-bracket rate: 
1939. 


1 Law provided that no one should pay over 
90 percent of income. 

After reduction of 5 percent—no one 
should pay over 8544 percent. 

No one should pay more than 77 percent 
of income. 


Data secured from Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation. 


CONTINUATION OF INVESTIGATION OF 
BANKING AND CREDIT LEGISLATION, 
ETC. 


Mr. MAYBANK submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 218), which was 
referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency: 

Resolved, That the authority of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, or any 
duly authorized subcommittee thereof, un- 
der Senate Resolution 101, Eighty-first Con- 
gress, agreed to May 6, 1949 (providing for 
an investigation of problems relating to 
banking and credit legislation, small busi- 
ness and economic stabilization), is hereby 
continued until February 15, 1951, 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES OF RE- 
PORT ENTITLED “PROGRESS ON THE 
HOOVER COMMISSION RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS” 


Mr. McCLELLAN submitted the fol- 
lowing concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 70), which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That there be 
printed 5,000 additional copies of Senate Re- 
port No. 1158, Eighty-first Congress, first 
session, entitled “Progress on the Hoover 
Commission Recommendations,” of which 
3,500 copies shall be for the use of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments, 1,000 copies for the 
Senate document room, and 600 copies for 
the House document room. 


_ AMENDMENT OF DISPLACED PERSONS 


ACT OF 1948—AMENDMENT 


Mr. TYDINGS submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (H. R. 4567) to amend the Dis- 
placed Persons Act of 1948, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and ordered to be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
CODE—AMENDMENT 


Mr. PEPPER submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (H. R. 3905) to amend section 
3121 of the Internal Revenue Code to 
give the Commissioner subpena power in 
cases involving refusal to renew licenses 
for making industrial alcohol, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 
ADDRESS BY SENATOR MARTIN AT 

NORTHAMPTON COUNTY REPUBLICAN 

CAMPAIGN DINNER 

[Mr. MARTIN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address de- 
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livered by him at the Northampton County 
Republican campaign dinner, at Easton, Pa., 
Friday, November 4, 1949, which appears in 
the Recorp.] 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR MARTIN AT FIFTY- 
FIRST ANNUAL DINNER OF THE PENN- 
SYLVANIA SOCIETY 


[Mr. MARTIN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address de- 
livered by him before the fifty-first annual 
dinner of the Pennsylvania Society, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, N. Y., on 
December 10, 1949, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK FUND TO AID 
SMALL BUSINESS 


[Mr. MAYBANK asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
orp an article entitled “Loan Fund Set Up 
by Chase National,” published in the New 
York Times of January 20, 1950, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


LOUIS HOUCK—ADDRESS BY NORWIN D. 
HOUSER 

[Mr. KEM asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address en- 
titled “Louis Houck,” delivered by Hon. Nor- 
win D. Houser, of Perryville, Mo., judge of 
the Twenty-seventh Judicial Circuit of Mis- 
souri, at the Southeast Missouri State Col- 
lege, Cape Girardeau, Mo., on October 15, 
1949, which appears in the Appendix.] 


EXCERPT FROM INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF 
CARL B. RECHNER BEFORE REAL 
ESTATE BOARD OF KANSAS CITY, MO. 


[Mr. KEM asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an excerpt from 
the inaugural address of Mr. Carl B. Rech- 
ner as president of the real estate board, 
Kansas City, Mo., January 6, 1950, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


A FORECAST OF CONDITIONS UNDER 
SOCIALISM—ARTICLE BY WHEELER 
McMILLEN 


[Mr. THYE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “All of Us,” by Wheeler McMillen, 
editor-in-chief of the Farm Journal, pub- 
lished in the February 1950 issue of that 
publication, which appears in the Appendix. ] 

THE COAL SITUATION IN DELAWARE 


[Mr. FREAR asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rrconn a telegram sent 
to him by Leon Walker, president, Delaware 
State Coal Club, and also a letter from Mr. 
Walker, which appear in the Appendix.] 
ILLUSORY WOMEN’S RIGHTS—EDITORIAL 

FROM THE WASHINGTON POST 

[Mr. KEFAUVER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Illusory Women's Rights” pub- 
lished in the Washington Post of July 19, 
1945, which appears in the Appendix. j 

WILLIE SIX—ARTICLE BY ALFRED 

: MYNDERS 

[Mr. CAIN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article rela- 
tive to the late Willie Six, written by Alfred 
Mynders, and published in the Chattanooga 
Times of January 15, 1950, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF RENT CONTROL 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may have 3 
minutes in which to read a brief state- 
ment on Federal rent control. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 
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Mr, LEHMAN. Mr. President, I have 
been concerned about statements which 
have been made and reports which have 
reached me—most of which have been 
rumors and statements of opinion rather 
than reports—that there will be major 
opposition in Congress and even on the 
Democratic side to the extension of Fed- 
eral rent control for an additional year. 

Mr. President, I campaigned last fall 
on a platform which included a pledge 
to support the extension of Federal rent 
controls. I do not think that the results 
of that election were unnoticed in the 
rest of the country. To my mind it is in- 
conceivable that the Congress will fail to 
follow the leadership of the President 
and his recommendations for the exten- 
sion of Federal rent control for an ad- 
ditional year, and its strengthening if 
that is found necessary. No single fac- 
tor in the national economy is so explo- 
sive and so urgently calls for continued 
control and regulation. 

In recognition of these reports and 
these rumors, I issued a statement to the 
press yesterday asserting my own opinion 
that rent control should be extended and 
that the junior Senator from New York 
was determined, insofar as it lay within 
his power, to fight for such extension. 

Mr. President, I ask the unanimous 
consent of the Senate to insert that state- 
ment in the Recorp as a part of my re- 
marks, the statement issued by me. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

The question has been raised in New York 
State, as elsewhere across the Nation, as to 
whether the Federal Government will or 
should extend rent control for an additional 
year. I sense a growing apprehension among 
persons of average and low income who are 
renters and a growing sense of expectation 
emong landlord groups that there will be 
no Federal Rent Control after June 30 of 
this year. 

I cannot believe that Congress will permit 
this to happen. I shall do everything in my 
own power to prevent it. To allow this to 
happen would be to set off a bomb in our 
entire price and wage structure. Whatever 
the failings of the present rent control situ- 
ation and whatever the hardships on par- 
ticular individuals, the no-rent-control cure 
would be far worse, and might be disastrous. 

I noted with much interest the recent anal- 
ysis by the Office of the Housing Expediter of 
rental trends in areas which have been de- 
controlled by local offices. 

It shows that in six widely separated cities 
more than 30 to 67 percent of all of the units 
which have been decontrolled showed rent 
increases. In every one of these cities the 
greatest rent increases have been imposed on 
persons who pay less than $30 a month for 
rent. I regret to note that the longer the 
decontrol has been in effect in a city, the more 
rents have risen. 

For instance, the case in which 67 percent 
cf the units had rent increases occurred in 
Dallas, Tex., the first city to abandon controls. 
In Houston, Tex., the last of the six cities 
to remove controls, the percentage of units 
showing increases was the smallest—31 per- 
cent, 

These figures indicate to me that even 
under the existing law, unjustified rent in- 
creases are taking place wherever controls 
have been removed and that the heaviest 
burden is falling on those who are least 
able to pay. 

I have not seen any data that proves to 
my satisfaction that competitive conditions 
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in the housing field are improving fast 
enough to warrant the repeal of the Federal 
rent law. On the contrary, conditions in 
my own State show that Federal controls 
are not only desirable but that they are 
absolutely essential. Not a single city, town, 
or village in New York State has exercised its 
option under the Federal law to end rent 
control. I understand that this is also true 
in about half of the other 48 States. 

Many opponents of Federal rent control 
contend that the basic property rights of 
American citizens are involved here. But it 
is my contention that the real issue is 
whether some property owners have the right 
to charge exorbitant rents and reap unrea- 
sonable profits at the expense of their fellow 
citizens. I do not see any way to prevent this 
form of exploitation except through the con- 
tinued imposition of Federal controls—at 
least until such a time as when there are 
enough dwelling units available to maintain 
competition and keep rents at a reasonable 
level. 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I also 
ask the unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Recorp as part of these remarks, 
a broadcast by Housing Expediter Tighe 
E. Woods over the CBS network on Jan- 
uary 16. Mr, Woods expresses in this 
broadcast his own attitude—which I pre- 
sume is also the attitude of the national 
administration—on the extension of rent 
control. Mr. Woods cites some very com- 
pelling figures and circumstances which I 
think should be available to the Members 
of the Senate and the country generally. 

There being no objection, a transcript 
of the broadcast by Mr. Woods was or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as fol- 
lows: 

At 526 E. Seventh South Street in Salt 
Lake City, Utah, Nicholas Franks lives with 
his wife and 6-year-old daughter. Nicholas 
Franks is a machinist for the Denver & Rio 
Grande Railroad. In the last few months his 
take-home pay has dropped about 40 percent. 


Any decrease in family income is serious 


enough these days. But it’s even more se- 
rious for the Franks family, because their rent 
has been increased. They used to pay $32.50 
a month. Now they pay $45.00 a month, 
And the rent comes due every month. 

Salt Lake City is only one of many cities 
where increases in rent have occurred. 
These are the cities where rent control has 
been wiped out, where rent control no longer 
protects tenants from unreasonable increases 
in rent. 

But what's brought about this situation? 
How was rent control lifted in these cities? 

Under the present rent-control law, Con- 
gress provided three ways by which controls 
can be ended: By States and municipalities, 
by local rent-advisory boards, and by the 
Housing Expediter. When a State or local 
government ends rent control, it cannot be 
restored, no matter how high rents may go. 
When controls are lifted on the recom- 
mendation of a local rent board, or when the 
Expediter ends them, they can be put back 
into effect if rents go up too high. 

Since the present law went into effect, 
last April, four States have taken action to 
end controls—Nebraska, Texas, Wisconsin, 
and Alabama. In the same period, local 
governments have wiped out rent control 
in 200 towns and cities. Local rent-advisory 
boards, which are made up of groups of rep- 
resentative citizens in each town where rent 
control is in effect, have eliminated controls 
in only five communities. As Housing Ex- 
pediter, I have lifted control in 467 com- 
munities. 

I have been criticized for lifting controls 
in such a large number of towns and cities. 
But I am under a mandate from the Con- 
gress to decontrol wherever possible. How- 
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ever, the Housing Expediter has the authority 
to put controls back into effect if rents rise 
unreasonably, but the action of the State 
or local Government cannot be recalled. In 
only three of the communities which I have 
decontrolled has it been necessary to restore 
controls. In one city, Spokane, Wash., which 
we decontrolled, about half of the dwellings 
covered in a recent survey had increases in 
rent. The increases averaged 1844 percent. 
We are now making a further study of hous- 
ing in this city to determine whether controls 
should be put back into effect. 

During the past few months, statements 
have been made to the effect that rents have 
not increased very much in communities 
where State and local governments have 
ended rent control. Until now we have not 
had accurate information on these towns 
and cities. But tonight I can give you the 
real facts. 

Recently, the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics—which is an independent, 
fact-finding agency—made surveys of rents 
in six of the largest cities now without 
rent control as a result of State or local 
action. 

They found widespread rent increases. 

In Dallas, Tex., and Knoxville, Tenn., two 
out of every three of the families in the sur- 
vey have had their rents boosted. 

In Jacksonville, Fla., and Salt Lake, City, 
rent increases hit about half of the families. 

Forty percent have had their rents raised 
in Topeka, Kans.; 31 percent in Houston, 
Tex. 

And in every one of those cities more rents 
are being raised, month after month, 

These increases are not small. They are 
substantial increases. 

In Dallas, these families are paying 35 
percent more rent each month. 

In Houston, 41 percent; 30 in Topeka; 
Knoxville, 27; Salt Lake City, 16; and 26 in 
Jacksonville. 

But that is only a part of the story. 

The people who are hit the hardest are 
those who are least able to pay higher rents. 

Take Dallas for example. 

In Dallas almost three out of every four 
families included in this survey who earn 
less than $40 a week have had their rent in- 
creased approximately 50 percent. 

The rent comes due every month. If you 
don't pay, you get tossed out. But you can't 
run the risk of being out in the street, be- 
cause you can’t find another place to rent, 
at least not at the price a family making $40 
a week can afford. 

The same thing is true in Topeka, Kans., 
where Mrs. Erlene Kistler lives. Mrs. Kist- 
ler is a widow. She has a 6-year-old daugh- 
ter whose name is Rita. They live at 41714 
West Seventh Street in Topeka. Mrs. Kist- 
ler has had a lot of trouble trying to find a 
place to live where they don’t object to chil- 
dren. The apartment where she lives at 
present used to rent for $45 a month. Now 
the rent is $60, an increase of almost 35 per- 
cent. This winter Rita needed a new coat 
to wear. But the family budget is too small. 
Mrs. Kistler has had to make over an old 
coat of her own, 

I told you that in Salt Lake City, where 
the Franks family lives, half of the families 
surveyed have had their rent increased. At 
the time the survey was made, the increases 
in rent in Salt Lake City averaged 16 percent. 
Of course, that 16 percent on top of the in- 
creases they had already received under rent 
control. But there’s another angle to the 
story of Salt Lake City that’s important. 

The Salt Lake Tribune of December 23 
printed a news item in which Mr. Darrell 
Welling, executive vice president of the Salt 
Lake Real Estate Board, denied reports that 
landlords were contemplating a new rent 
increase on January 1. The news story said: 
“Landlords on January 1 will have a free 
market on their properties to work out prob- 
lems with their tenants. Pledges signed by 
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landlords not to increase rents more than 
10 percent will expire at that time.” That’s 
the end of the quotation. Mr. Welling added 
that he thinks some landlords in Salt Lake 
City may decrease rents. We hope he is 
right. 

I make this point about the rumors of 
more increases in Salt Lake City because 
similar conditions apparently apply to other 
cities where rent control has been ended by 
State or local governments. On the basis of 
the BLS survey, it appears that the longer 
a city has been without rent control, the 
greater the number of families who receive 
rent increases. Houston, Tex., had been de- 
controlled 1 month when the survey was 
made, Thirty-one percent of the tenants 
were paying increased rents. Dallas had 
been decontrolled 5 months when the survey 
was made. Sixty-seven percent of the fami- 
lies were paying higher rents. This clearly 
contradicts the contention of opponents of 
rent control that when a city ends rent con- 
trol prematurely rents will go up only a little 
at first and then level off at reasonable rates. 

The BLS surveys were made in only a few 
of the larger cities where controls have been 
lifted by iocal and State governments, But 
hundreds of families in other cities now with- 
out controls have reported similar increases. 

In Omaha, Nebr., rent control was lifted by 
action of the State legislature. “Moon” 
Mullen who lives at 201 South Thirty-sixth 
Street in Omaha, is only one of many people 
there who are now paying increases in rents. 
“Moon” has three children. One girl is in 
high school. Their rent used to be $42.50 
a month. Now it’s $80. The children have 
been needing new shoes for some time. But 
“Moon” can't afford to buy new shoes now 
that his rent has been increased about 
100 percent. 

Day after day, dozens of letters come to me 
in Washington, asking if there is anything 
I can do to help families whose rent has been 
raised. Here is just one example of the kind 
of letter I receive. It's dated December 20, 
and it’s from a housewife in Oklahoma City. 

She says, “Dear Mr. Woods: Please put rent 
control on again in Oklahoma City. Our 
landlord has raised the rent from $45 to $65 
a month, and we can’t pay it. We have one 
boy 11 years old and no one will take a child. 
We looked at a place Sunday which rented 
under rent control for $20 a month. Now it is 
$65. I don’t know what we and dozens and 
dozens of families are going to do.” 

This housewife went on to say that she 
would have to move from her home on Jan- 
uary 9. That was a week ago. I hope she was 
able to find a new place to live. 

I wish I could have done something to 
help her. But I couldn't. Oklahoma City was 
decontrolled by action of the local city 
council, 

There is another factor which now faces 
families in cities where rent control has been 
lifted prematurely. It is fear of eviction, 

A moment ago, I said to you that hundreds 
of families have reported increases in rent. 
But for every family who reports an increase, 
there are thousands more who are afraid to 
do so for fear of being evicted. Time after 
time, as we talked to people in the cities 
I have told you about, we were met with this 
statement: “I can’t let you use my name 
because I might be evicted if my landlord 
found out that I reported the increase.” 

Some people argue that rent control should 
be abolished right away. Landlords have 
been particularly vocal about it. And I am 
the first to admit that they have their side 
of the story. In a short time I expect to issue 
a statement on our present liberal policy for 
granting increases in rent to landlords. 

No one wants controls any longer than is 
absolutely necessary. But we still have rent 
control because the need for housing is so 
critical in many cities and towns that the 
premature lifting of controls forces tenants 
to pay exorbitant increases in rent. 
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I have already told you what’s happened to 
rents in some cities, Let me repeat the 
amounts of those increases. 

In Dallas, rent increases average 35 percent. 

In Houston, 41 percent; 30 percent in 
Topeka; Enoxville, 27; Salt Lake City, 16; 
and 26 in Jacksonville. 

If you want to know what it would mean 
to you to pay an increase in rent like families 
in these cities and others are paying, just 
take a piece of paper and pencil and figure 
out how much of a dent it would make in 
your own budget to pay an increase of 35 
percent. And then what are you going to 
cut out to make up this increase? 

Last year, committees in the Senate and 
the House of Representatives held hearings 
on rent control and reported to the Congress 
that controls should be continued. Both of 
these reports made statements concerning 
the effect of lifting rent control which are 
very significant. 

The Senate report says: “If rent controls 
are relaxed, or lifted entirely so that rents 
continue to go up—we are likely to find that 
the farm groups, industry, retail trade—the 
whole economy would suffer a severe blow. 
Any increase in rents today would be at the 
expense of diets, medical care, clothing, and 
other necessities of life of millions of Amer- 
ican citizens.” 

This report to the Senate has proven to be 
“the handwriting on the wall.” The proph- 
ecy has come true. You have heard what 
happens when rent control is lifted too soon. 
The families who are paying increased rents 
cannot afford clothing they need, and other 
necessities of life, such as food and medical 
care. This cut in their purchasing power 
has already had its effect upon retail trade 
and will continue to do so, because the in- 
creased rents come due every month. 

As I said, we still have rent control be- 
cause the shortage of housing in many cities 
is still so critical that the lifting of controls 
forces tenants to pay increases in rent that 
result in actual hardship. The removal of 
rent control is not the solution to our con- 
tinuing housing shortage. That is like tak- 
ing away a sick man’s medicine to see 
whether he will get worse. The way to end 
the housing shortage—and get rid of rent 
control—is to build more homes. And when 
it is possible for the average family—with an 
income of around $50 a week—to get a place 
to rent at a price they can afford, then, and 
not until then, can we abolish rent control. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL FOREST 
ADVISORY BOARD OF APPEALS 


Mr, O’MAHONEY. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp a 
statement from the Department of Agri- 
culture, together with an executive order 
by the Secretary of Agriculture estab- 
lishing a National Forest Advisory Board 
of Appeals. 

I may say, Mr. President, in explana- 
tion of the request, that last November, 
in the city of Graybull, Wyo., I attended 
a meeting of permittees upon the na- 
tional forests at which was discussed the 
broad problem of the settlement of dis- 
putes between permittees and the Forest 
Service. More than 200 stockmen were 
present expressing their interest and 
concern in the administration of the na- 
tional forests, particularly with respect 
to the solution of controversies arising 
from decisions of the Forest Service on 
matters affecting grazing. 

It seemed to me to be desirable that an 
appellate procedure should be estab- 


_ lished for the settlement of such dis- 


putes. Thereupon, on returning to 
Washington I consulted Chief Forester 
Watts and his aides, discussed the mat- 
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ter at some length with them and sug- 
gested that an impartial appeals board 
should be established. Secretary Bran- 
nan wrote me last week saying that after 
consulting the law officers of the Depart- 
ment he was advised, and I think the 
advice was correct, that the Secretary 
had the authority under present law to 
establish such a board of appeals. The 
Secretary, in issuing the order, has pro- 
vided, by establishment of this board of 
appeals, for an impartial hearing, uron 
any disputed cases which permittees may 
appeal, by an impartial board upon 
which the Forest Service itself is not 
represented, but before which it may 
appear. It is to consist of five employees 
of the Department whose duty will be 
to hear cases on their merits. 

Any permittee who is dissatisfied with 
& decision of the Chief of Forest Service 
may make written appeal to the Secre- 
tary and will then be entitled as a matter 
of right to a hearing. I am grateful to 
Secretary Brannan and to Chief For- 
ester Watts for their spirit of coopera- 
tion. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I am not going to 
object to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest for the insertion in the Recorp, of 
course, but I should like to ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wyoming if I 
heard him correctly—and I could not 
hear everything he said—that authori- 
zation has been made by law prior to this 
time for the establishment of such an 
appeals board. 

Mr, OMAHONEN. The Secretary has 
been advised, and I think the advice is 
correct, that under the existing law the 
Secretary does have the authority to es- 
tablish such an appeals board within the 
Department. I think that is a very sub- 
stantial gain in the interest of the users 
of the national forests. 

Mr. WHERRY. What about the ap- 
propriations to carry on the work of the 
board? Will that require any substan- 
tial amount of money? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The board will 
consist of five members, of the staff of 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. WHERRY. From the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Exactly; and their 
compensation is already provided for. 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes. 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. For that reason 
probably no extra appropriations will be 
required. 

Mr. WHERRY. Probably not. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

SECRETARY BRANNAN TO SET UP NATIONAL FOREST 
ADVISORY BOARD OF APPEALS 

Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. Bran- 
nan today established a National Forest Ad- 
visory Board of Appeals in the Department 
of Agricuiture. 

The Board, established by an order of the 
Secretary, is to advise the Secretary on any 
appeals to him from decisions of the Chief 
of the Forest Service involving any public 
use of the national forests and other lands 
under administration or control of the Forest 
Service. The Board will consist of five em- 
ployeés of the Department of Agriculture 
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selected from agencies within the Depart- 
ment other than the Forest Service. Mem- 
bership of the new Board will be announced 
later, 

“Upon receipt of a written request of the 
Secretary from the appellant,” the order 
stated, “the Secretary shall refer the appeal 
to the Board before which the appellant 
may appear if he so desires and the Board 
shall consider the appeal on its merits and 
furnish its advice and recommendations to 
the Secretary.” 

Under existing regulations, users of na- 
tional forest lands, such as grazing permit- 
tees, purchasers of timber, and holders of 
other permits, may appeal from adminis- 
trative decisions of the Forest Service to the 
Secretary of Agriculture. When an appeal 
comes to him, Secretary Brannan said, it 
has always been the practice to call upon 
members of the Secretary's staff to make an 
objective study of the case prior to his per- 
sonal consideration and decision. A num- 
ber of grazing permittees, however, have 
expressed a desire for a more formal arrange- 
ment, 

The new National Forest Advisory Board 
of Appeals should not be confused with the 
National Forest Board of Review established 
in 1948. The Board of Review is composed 
of private citizens. Its purpose is to advise 
the Secretary on questions of general policy 
and the solution of major problems arising 
in connection with administration of the 
national forests, 

NATIONAL FOREST ADVISORY BOARD OF APPEALS 

There is hereby established the National 
Forest Advisory Board of Appeals to advise 
the Secretary on any appeals to him from 
the decisions of the Chief of the Forest Serv- 
ice involving any public use of the national 
forests and other lands under the adminis- 
tration or control of the Forest Service. The 
Board shall be comprised of five employees 
of the Department of Agriculture, to be 
selected from any agencies within the De- 
partment except the Forest Service. A ma- 
jority of the members of the Board shall 
constitute a quorum. Upon receipt of a 
written request to the Secretary from the 
appellant, the Secretary shall refer the ap- 
peal to the Board before which the appellant 
may appear if he so desires and the Board 
shall consider the appeal on its merits and 
furnish its advice and recommendations to 
the Secretary. 

CHARLES F. BRANNAN, 
Secretary. 


ATTITUDE OF BRITISH TOWARD GERMAN 
PLAN TO END RATIONING OF FOOD 
AND GAS 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the 
Recorp at this point an article from the 
Washington Evening Star of last Satur- 
day entitled “British Irked at News Ger- 
mans Plan To End Rationing of Food 
and Gas.” 

Mr. President, to my mind, this article 
demonstrates rather dramatically the 
complete failure the Socialist experiment 
in Great Britain has been. It appears 
from the article that Germany, our de- 
feated enemy, is already better off in 
many respects and is making faster 
progress than Britain, one of the vic- 
torious allies. It seems that socialism 
in Britain has been even more disastrous 
to the welfare of the British people than 
the destruction of the war. Today, 
almost 5 years after the end of the war, 
Great Britain is still suffering from a 
severe shortage of many of the necessi- 
ties of life. Germany, on the other 
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hand, which has embraced the free- 
enterprise-system, has been able to end 
the rationing of practically everything 
except sugar. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


BRITISH IRKED AT News GERMANS PLAN 
To END RATIONING oF Foop AND Gas 


Lonpon, January 21.—The British are un- 
happy and irritated at news that their ex- 
enemy, Germany, is going to take gasoline 
and all foodstuffs except sugar off ration, 

It makes them wonder who won the war, 
anyway. 

There is no prospect of rationing ending 
in Britain for years. The Socialists defend 
it on the grounds that it provides fair share 
for all. And they say that the average 
nutrition level here is higher than it was 
before the war. 

They admit that food shops in western 
Germany are stacked high with commodi- 
ties the British people have been unable to 
buy for many years. But, they insist, the 
German cupboard still conceals some terrify- 
ing skeletons alongside the juicy steaks. 


RECKLESS SPENDING CHARGED 


For example, a correspondent in Germany 
for the British labor paper, the London 
Daily Herald, writes: “The German Govern- 
ment has ended rationing at the cost of an 
almost reckless spending of dollar reserves. 
German exports sank from $93,000,000 in 
September to $81,000,000 in October. Im- 
ports, of which food is the big item, rose by 
$30,000,000 to an October total of $191,- 
000,000.” 

The Herald correspondent insists that the 
purchasing power of the masses is so lim- 
ited in western Germany that it was easy 
to end rationing. He says the average Ger- 
man housewife has little left over from her 
husband's pay packet for butter at 40 cents 
a pound and geese from $5.60 to $8.40 each. 
Ruhr miners who are the wealthiest group of 
workers earn only $14 to $16 a week, accord- 
ing to his reports. He says the basic diet of 
the German workers is now, as it has been 
since the latter days of the war, brown bread 
end potatoes and gravy with occasional 
sausages but little other meat. 

“At the other end of the scale, Germany's 
employers and the underworld that flour- 
ishes in the jungle of currency rackets, night 
seh and swagger hotels, live in grand 
style.” 


GERMANS DENY REPORTS 


German officials themselves, however, in- 
sist that butter, meat, fat, eggs, bread, and 
milk are all available in ample supplies to 
allow their being sold at prices all can afford. 

What it boils down to is that the West 
German Government under American tute- 
lage and with American dollar support has 
embraced the free-enterprise system of 
America. The British Government, which 
also enjoys dollar aid, has gone in for So- 
clalist-controlled economy. It will be an 
interesting thing to see which of these two 
biggest industrial countries in western Eu- 
rope recovers first. 

British car owners are a minority group 
compared to the millions in America, There 
are only about 2,000,000 cars here. But 
Britons don't begin to get the use out of 
their cars that Americans do—or that 300,- 
000 car owners in western Germany will be 
able to do after February 1. Here in Britain, 
the basic gas ration allows for only 90 miles 
of driving a month. 

ASK FOR MORE GASOLINE 

Spokesmen for the automobile clubs here, 
think it is fantastic that gas should be ra- 
tion-free in Germany and rationed here, In 
fact they point out that gas is ration-free 
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also in France, Belgium, Holland, Italy, Nor- 
way, Portugal, Sweden, and Switzerland. 

These spokesmen say: “It would be difi- 
cult to sustain the argument that our eco- 
nomic plight is so much worse than that of 
the rest of western Europe, including ex- 
enemy countries. We are convinced that 
the standard ration could be considerably 
increased without any adverse effect on the 
sterling-dollar balance.” 

Some critics feel that the British Govern- 
ment is keeping gas tightly rationed so that 
those people who own cars aren't much bet- 
ter off than those who have to ride busses— 
and thus there are fair shares for all. What 
“fair shares” means in many instances, say 
these critics, is a leveling down. 

The only break a British motorist gets 
is in price. He pays about 31 cents a gallon. 
This may seem high in America, but the Ger- 
mans have been paying 63 cents a gallon 
for their rationed gas and 84 cents on the 
black market. 


THE COAL SITUATION IN DELAWARE 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recor a statement pre- 
pared by me on the coal situation in 
Delaware, and also a letter dated Janu- 
ary 20 from Mr. Leon Walker, president, 
Delaware State Coal Club, Wilmington, 
Del., which confirms the facts set forth 
in my statement. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment by Mr. WILLIaus and the letter 
from Mr. Walker were ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


Mr. President, following up the situation 
which has been described by Senators from 
various States with respect to the coat crisis, 
I wish to make a few observations on the 
coal supply in my own State of Delaware, 
While at home over the week end, I made 
it a point to obtain first-hand information 
on the coal shortage. As a result of the in- 
vestigation which I have personally made, I 
find that in my own county of Sussex, where 
there exists a $100,000,000 broiler industry, 
stocks of coal on hand for broiler growers 
have been reduced to about 1 week’s require- 
ments. This is a dangerous, low level. 

If we should have a prolonged cold snap, 
the coal situation as it affects the broiler 
industry, as well as other industries, insti- 
tutions, and homes, will be alarming. In 
addition to my own personal investigation, 
I have received reports that coal dealers 
throughout the State of Delaware show 
stocks extremely low and unless relief is pro- 
vided much suffering and economic loss will 
be inevitable. 

As has been pointed out by the distin- 
guished Senators from Ohio (Senators Tarr 
and Bricker) and by many other Senators 
from various parts of our Nation, the sole 
responsibility for the continuance of this 
deplorable situation rests with the President 
of the United States. It has been and it 
should be continued to be made clear to the 
American people that the Congress of the 
United States in the enactment of the 
Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947 
(the Taft-Hartley law) has given the Chief 
Executive, President Truman, full authority 
under which such a crisis as now exists in 
the coal industry may be speedily ended. 

The continued denunciation of the Taft- 
Hartley labor law by the President of the 
United States has lent encouragement to 
the left-wing labor elements in this coun- 
try to continue to ignore the public interest. 
This law was passed by the Congress over 
the veto of the President by an overwhelm- 
ing vote of both parties, and it is time that 
the President of the United States, as Chief 
Executive, recognize that it is his constitu. 
tional duty to enforce this law. 
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DELAWARE STATE Coat CLUB, 
Wilmington, Del., January 20, 1950. 
Hon. Joun J. WILLIAMS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR WILLIAMS: Confirming my 
telegram of date, copy enclosed, reports re- 
ceived from representative retail coal dealers 
throughout the State show their present 
stock of prepared sizes of anthracite for 
domestic heating purposes is extremely low 
and should we have normal winter weather 
a critical emergency will exist within a period 
of 3 or 4 days, or at least a week. 

Many dealers are now out of sizes and 
due to the 8-day operation at the mines, 
shipments are necessarily confined to those 
days and if not then made no shipments can 
be made until the following week, plus & 
further delay of a week to 10 days for rail 
movement before any coal can be received. 
The present 3-day production schedule can- 
not possibly meet normal winter weather de- 
mands and with stocks exhausted and 
limited shipments, an acute emergency will 
quickly develop. 

Reports from the lower end of the State 
also indicate that the stocks of nut coal on 
hand by dealers supplying broiler growers 
will not exceed 1 week’s normal winter re- 
quirements. The only solution is for im- 
mediate resumption of anthracite production 
on a normal weekly basis. Should we have 
a spell of cold weather, further delay in 
handling the present situation will be disas- 
trous. The President should act before it 
is too late. 

I have taken the liberty of addressing you 
on the subject because of its importance. 

With kindest regards, 

Very truly yours, 
LEON WALKER, 
President. 


SERIOUS SITUATION OF COKING-COAL 
MINERS AND FAMILIES 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, in the 
county in Pennsylvania which produces 
the coking coal which is used in the pro- 
duction of steel and certain other metals 
there is a very serious situation as it re- 
lates to the wives and children of the 
soft-coal miners. 

I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
serted in the RECORD as a part of my 
remarks a telegram from Mr. Joe L. Dick- 
son, editor of the Morning Herald, of 
Uniontown, Pa. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


UNIONTOWN, PA., January 22, 1950. 

Wives and children of soft-coal miners in 
district 4 (Fayette and Greene Counties) are 
suffering hunger and near starvation as the 
result of circumstances over which they have 
no control. Their credit at industry-affili- 
ated stores has been discontinued. State re- 
lief agency procrastinating and inadequate. 
Conditions are critical. No one wants that. 

The Morning Herald appeals to you as their 
representative in the Senate of the United 
States in their behalf. This newspaper sug- 
gests that you appeal to John L. Lewis, United 
Mine Workers of America president, to estab- 
lish some form of relief and that you renew 
your efforts to push through a resolution 
already introduced that President Truman 
declare a national emergency and enforce 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

‘THE MORNING HERALD, 
Uniontown, Pa., 
Jor L. Dickson, Editor. 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Recor as a part of my remarks my 
reply to the telegram to which I have 
referred. 
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There being no objection, the reply 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Mr, Jor L, Dickson, 
Editor, the Morning Herald, 
i Uniontown, Pa. 

I have given a great deal of thought and 
effort to the appalling situation described in 
your telegram of January 22. 

It is inhuman and un-American that 
women and children should be deprived of 
food. 

It is outrageous that they should be forced 
to suffer hunger and misery because they 
are innocent victims of dictatorial powers 
over their lives. 

In previous strikes, before the establish- 
ment of the United Mine Workers welfare 
fund, some measure of relief was afforded 
the families of strikers through the United 
Mine Workers and its local unions. 

Such relief, inadequate as it was, is not 
being given today, even though the unions 
are in better financial condition than ever 
before. 

It has not been long since John L, Lewis 
backed up the striking steelworkers with 
United Mine Workers funds. Yet, money to 
provide the necessities of life for coal miners 
and their families has not been made avail- 
able from the union treasury. 

Some way must be found to alleviate the 
desperate conditions under which these good 
American citizens are suffering. ` 

I have made a personal appeal to John L. 
Lewis asking that he use his power and au- 
thority to relieve the misery of the miners’ 
families. 

I will contact Government agencies in the 
hope that aid can be extended to women and 
children who are hungry. 

The Senate Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee has before it a resolution of which 
I am a cosponsor. It calls upon the Presi- 
dent to recognize the emergency that un- 
questionably exists. I appeared before the 
committee in support of that resolution and 
will continue to push for its passage by the 
Senate. 

I have read your telegram and my reply on 
the floor of the Senate, and I am hopeful 
that this presentation of the situation will 
be productive of greater sympathy for the 
plight of the wives and children of the strik- 
ing miners and will stimulate action in 
their behalf. 

EDWARD MARTIN, 
United States Senate. 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I have 
written a letter today to John L, Lewis, 
setting forth the seriousness of the situ- 
ation in the county of Pennsylvania to 
which I have referred, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that my letter be made a 
part of the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks, 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Mr. JOHN L. LEWIS, 
International President, 
United Mine Workers of America. 

DEAR MR. LEWIS: This is a personal appeal 
to you to take such action as comes within 
your power and authority to relieve the des- 
perate situation into which families of United 
Mine Workers have been forced by the pres- 
ent coal strike. 

I know from personal knowledge and from 
numerous letters and telegrams that today 
thousands of women and children are hun- 

y in Pennsylvania and in other coal min- 

areas. 

The messages I have received cry out for 
relief from the misery that these innocent 
victims are suffering through no fault of 
their own, 
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‘Shall we stand idly by and permit these 
terrible conditions to continue until they 


reach the starvation stage? 


Sincere concern with simple human needs 
demands that something be done without 
delay. 

On behalf of the women and children who 
are without food I appeal to you to take 
prompt steps for the relief of their suffering. 

With kind regards, believe me, 

Very sincerely, 
EDWARD MARTIN. 


INFORMATION SOUGHT FROM THE STATE 
DEPARTMENT—THE FORMOSA SITUA- 
TION, ETC. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, as a 
further indication of the iron curtain 
which has been lowered between the ac- 
tivities of the State Department and the 
Congress of the United States, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Rxconp a letter dated 
January 3, 1950, which I wrote to the Sec- 
retary of State asking for a copy of the 
memorandum of December 23 stating 
that Formosa had no strategic value. I 
might say that that information has not, 
up to this time, been furnished. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

JANUARY 3, 1950. 
Hon. DEAN G. ACHESON, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. Secretary: I understand that un- 
der date of December 23 or thereabouts, the 
State Department issued a memorandum to 
various military attaches and others, indicat- 
ing that Formosa could not be held for long 
and to do everything possible to prepare the 
public for the loss of the island and to stress 
the fact it was not needed for the strategic 
defense of the United States. 

As a Member of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee and the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, I desire to have a copy of this 
memorandum at the earliest possible date. 

With best personal regards, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
also ask to have printed in the body 
of the Record a copy of a letter dated 
January 7, 1950, in which I inquired 
of the Secretary of State the names of the 
persons who might have drafted the doc- 
ument, so that inquiries might be made 
as to their competence to make such de- 
termination, together with a letter dated 
January 17 from the Secretary of State, 
Mr. Dean Acheson, declining to furnish 
the information. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


JANUARY 7, 1950. 
Hon. DEAN ACHESON, 
Secretary of State, 
State Department, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: I called the State De- 
partment this morning to request the names 
of the committee which had been responsible 
for drafting the December 23 memorandum 
advising the State Department personnel 
that Formosa had no strategic value. 

I first attempted to get Mr. Peurifoy in the 
Personnel Division, but he was out of the 
city and talked with Mr. Bryan and made 
the request of him. He said be had to take it 
up with higher authority. At about 11:15 
this morning, I received a call from Mr. 
George Kennan who stated both Secretary 
Acheson and Under Secretary Webb were out 
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of the city. However, he stated that the State 
Department itself assumed responsibility for 
any such information sent out and that he 
felt that he must decline to give me the 
names of the persons constituting the com- 
mittee which drafted the document. 

I emphasized to him that I felt that as a 
Member of the Senate of the United States 
I was entitled to this information and that 
while there might be some basis for the De- 
partment's position to decline to release a 
document which they themselves had class- 
ified, I could see no excuse for not furnishing 
a Member of Congress the names of such 
committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM F, KNOWLAND. 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, January 17, 1950. 
The Honorable WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, 
United States Senate. 

My DEAR SENATOR KNOWLAND: I have your 
letter of January 7 in which you refer to 
your effort to obtain the names of those 
responsible for drafting the December 23, 
1949, memorandum, and to your conversation 
with Mr. George F. Kennan who advised you 
that he felt he could not furnish you with 
the information. 

I fully agree with the position taken by 
Mr. Kennan that it would be inappropriate 
to release the names of the officials who par- 
ticipated in the drafting of this paper. I 
feel that I, as Secretary of State, have re- 
sponsibility for the work of officials of the 
Department. Primary responsibility for this 
particular document, in my opinion, rests 
with me and secondary responsibility rests 
with Mr. Howland Sargeant, Acting Assist- 
ant Secretary of State in Charge of Public 
Affairs. 

I hope you will agree with the position I 
have taken in this matter. The responsibility 
is mine and I fully accept it. 

Sincerely yours, 
DEAN ACHESON. 


THE VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 
RECOMMENDATIONS OF HOOVER COMMISSION 


Mr, WILEY. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a statement which I have pre- 
pared and copies of various communica- 
tions which I have received on the sub- 
ject of the present recommendations of 
the Hoover Commission with regard to 
the Veterans’ Administration. I ask 
unanimous consent that this material be 
printed at this point in the body of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, Mr. WIIEx's 
statement and the communications were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

OPPOSITION BY WISCONSIN VETERANS’ GROUPS 
TO HOOVER PROPOSALS 

Mr. President, the veterans of this Nation 
are deeply concerned about certain sugges- 
tions made by the Hoover Commission on 
veterans’ affairs. These suggestions are 
found in House Document No. 92 of the 
Eighty- first Congress, first session. 

The national commander of the American 
Legion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, the 
Disabled Veterans of World War II have all 
indicated their strenuous opposition to the 
Hoover proposals. 

Some proposed changes, such as structural 
adjustments in the organization of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration as recommended by the 
Hoover Commission, can be made without 
legislative enactment, at the discretion of 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs or by 
decision of President Truman, 

MANY PROPOSALS ON VA NOT YET STUDIED 

Other proposals are the subject of legisla- 
tion such as the idea of creating a veterans’ 
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insurance corporation which is embodied in 
H. R. 5171 and H. R. 5288 now pending be- 
fore the House Veterans’ Affairs Committee. 
Still other bills dealing with home-loan 
guaranties would have to be considered by 
the House Committee on Executive Expendi- 
tures. The most controversial of all the 
recommendations—the one dealing with 
the merging of Veterans’ Administration 
services under a United Medical Administra- 
tion (which would handle all of the other 
hospital services of the Federal Govern- 
ment)—that highly debatable suggestion 
would also have to be referred to the House 
Executive Expenditures Committee. 

The above facts indicate that Congress 
has not as yet studied these various issues 
in detail, but will have to give its most ser- 
ious attention to them. 

Like my colleagues, I have received a tre- 
mendous number of fine letters, telegrams, 
and resolutions from veterans’ groups in my 
State which express their deep concern over 
the net effect of the Hoover reports insofar 
as America’s 18,000,000 ex-servicemen and 
their families are concerned. 

I am sure that my associates and I are 
agreed that— 

1. Congress should take no action which 
would impair the morale of our veterans or 
which would lead them to feel that the 
Government for which they fought and bled 
on a thousand battlefields has forgotten 
them. 

2. Congress should take no action which 
would apply a misplaced economy ax arbi- 
trarily into the very heart of veterans’ serv- 
ices. We all recall the sorry days in the 1930's 
when veterans’ pensions and other VA serv- 
ices were ruthlessly slashed by the Demo- 
cratic administration while Government 
spending for other groups soared. We dare 
not break the faith with those who by their 
deeds of valor preserved this Nation. 

VETERANS’ GROUPS MUST BE HELPED 

3. The judgment of the leading veterans’ 
organizations in opposition to the Hoover 
reports is not one that any public official 
should lightly dismiss. On the contrary, 
these organizations, which perform so many 
services for our veterans, must be given the 
respect and the heed which their magnifi- 
cent patriotic record so well deserves. The 
members of these veterans’ groups are, of 
course, deeply concerned about the issue of 
Federal economy along with all our other 
citizens. But they feel as I do, that it would 
be misplaced economy for the Congress to 
take any action which would strike at the 
one group in this Nation—veterans and their 
families—which deserve the most and the 
best on the part of a grateful Government 
and people. 

In order that my colleagues might have the 
benefit of the grass-roots reactions of vet- 
erans’ posts, I ask unanimous consent that a 
few of the many splendid letters which I 
have received from all over Wisconsin be 
printed at this point in the body of the 
RECORD. 


CRANDON, Wis., January 13, 1950. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WEIT: As county com- 
mander of Forest County, Wis., of the Amer- 
ican Legion, I most earnestly request that 
you use your influence in defeating that por- 
tion of the Hoover Commission recommen- 
dations dealing with Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, hospitalization, medical care, and in- 
surance. It appears that a thorough and 
impartial survey of hospital beds was not 
made, and also that the findings of the Com- 
mission relative to the operations of the in- 
surance department were based on a hasty 
survey. While we do not want too much 
duplication of facilities, we also do not want 
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the veteran to suffer at the hospital level. 
Your consideration of the veteran will be 
most gratifying. 

Very truly yours, 

VERN RUSSELL, 

Forest County Commander, The 
American Legion, Department of 
Wisconsin, 


TANNER-PAULL Post, No. 120, 
THE AMERICAN LEGION, 


West Allis, Wis, 
Hon. Senator WILEY, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Wier: Your service and at- 
tention to our position on the Hoover report 
will be appreciated. 

Our objection is confined to that portion 
which applies to the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. United and firm we stand against this 
attempt to reduce the veteran and the Vet- 
erans’ Administration to a state of ineffec- 
tiveness and confusion. We protest against 
the proposed dismemberment of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration; against the inclusion 
of nonveteran groups in veterans’ rights, and, 
in brief, against the full meaning of this 
section of the Hoover report. 

We further emphasize that we do not take 
& stand against the other provisions in Mr. 
Hoover's report. We do oppose, with all our 
strength and vigor, the section dealing with 
the Veterans’ Administration. 

Your comprehensive analysis will, no 
doubt, be in close agreement with ours. 

Thank you. 

Yours respectfully, 
BYRON STUART, 
Commander. 


THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
KEWAUNEE COUNTY COUNCIL, 
Kewaunee, Wis., January 17, 1950. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR Mr. Senator: On behalf of the 
Kewaunee County (Wis.) Council of the 
American Legion, I respectfully request that 
you do all in your power to help defeat the 
recommendations of the Hoover Commis. 
sion insofar as it pertains to the veteran. 
As commander of the Kewaunee County 
Council of the American Legion, I speak in 
behalf of approximately 800 veterans of both 
World Wars I and II, who at their last meet- 
ing on January 12, 1950, voted unanimously 
in their disapproval of the Hoover Commis- 
sion Report insofar as it pertains to the vet- 
eran. 

Many of the statements of the Hoover 
Commission pertaining to hospital facilities 
and the insurance program of the Veterans’ 
Administration are false, as proven by inves- 
tigations of the American Legion and other 
veterans’ organizations. 

We are opposed to placing the construc- 
tion of veterans’ hospitals under the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, taking of the entire 
medical program of the veteran from the 
Veterans’ Administration and turning it over 
to a United Medical Administration, and the 
transferring of the life-Insurance program 
from the Veterans’ Administration to a con- 
temp'ated Government insurance corpor- 
ation. 

The Hoover Commission is seeking to pre- 
vent further hospital construction for vet- 
erans on the basis that we now have in 
excess of 100,000 beds more than are required. 
When the members of the Hoover Commis- 
sion were questioned by the representatives 
of the American Legion, relative to this so- 
called surplus, they could not state definitely 
where these so-called surplus beds were. Ap- 
proximately 80 percent of the beds at all Vet. 
erans’ Administration hospitals are occu- 
pied. To have more than 80 percent occu- 
Pied continuously would leave an insufficient 
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number of beds available for emergency cases, 
A portion of the 20 percent not fully occu- 
pied is also due to the daily turn-over at 
hospitals. To have a larger occupancy is not 
good medical practice. No doubt the Hoover 
Commission obtained their figures by count- 
ing beds in unoccupied hospitals constructed 
during the war as emergency hospitals for 
use during the war and immediately there- 
after. Most of these emergency or tempo- 
rary hospitals are not of a permanent type 
of construction. The Hoover Commission 
fails to report that the cost of equipping 
these temporary hospitals for present pur- 
poses is prohibitive that these temporary 
hospitals were never intended for rehabilita- 
tion purposes, and that for such use would 
cost more in the end than new facilities. 
Every veteran who has ever attempted to gain 
admission to a veterans’ hospital for treat- 
ment knows that there is a long waiting list 
at practically every veterans’ hospital. This 
proves that there is no surplus of hospital 
facilities for the treatment of veterans. 

The Hoover Commission also presented 
various facts in regard to the ediciency of 
the insurance program of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. Although the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration has only 30 percent more em- 
ployees proportionately to the average pri- 
vate insurance company, they handle 100 
percent more insurance policies. Whereas 
each employee of a private insurance com- 
pany handles on the average of 330 policies, 
each employee in the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion handles an average of 510 policies. 

A private imsurance company receives 
slightly less than two remittances per year 
for each policyholder, whereas the Veterans’ 
Administration receives three times as many 
remittances a year from each policyholder, 
Most private insurance is written as whole 
life when subscribed to, whereas almost all 
Veterans’ Administration policies. begin. as 
term insurance, necessitating later conver- 
sion. Due to the great dissimilarity of Gov- 
ernment and private insurance, such com- 
parison as above cannot be made with fair- 
ness to all concerned: However, since the 
Hoover Commission was ‘critical of the ad- 
ministration of the Government insurance 
program, the above tends: to disprove their 
claims. 

It is the position of the Kewaunee County 
Council of the American Legion that cre- 
ating a new corporation to take over the 
insurance program will not result in effi- 
ciency, and that the most efficient system 
is to continue with the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tretion supervising all veterans’ affairs, in- 
surance and others. 

Therefore your aid is requested to defeat 
the recommendation of the Hoover Commis- 
sion insofar as it pertains to the veteran. 

Yours truly, 
EDWARD E. BISELY, 
Commander. 


EQUAL’ RIGHTS FOR MEN AND WOMEN— 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE CON- 
STITUTION 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. J. Res. 25) propos- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States relative to equal rights 
for men and women. 

Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment which I intend 
to propose to the pending bill. It is very 
short. I ask that it be read, printed, and 
lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk, 
without objection, will read the proposed 
amendment. 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, it 
is proposed to strike out lines 6 and 7 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

This article shall be inoperative unless it 
shall have been ratified as an amendment to 
the Constitution by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the several States within 5 years 
from the date of its submission to the States 
by the Congress; and, if so satisfied, shall 
take effect upon the expiration of 1 year after 
the date of such ratification. 


Mr. HAYDEN. I desire to offer an 
amendment to the pending joint resolu- 
tion, and ask that it be read by the clerk, 
and that it be printed, and lie on the 
table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
between lines 4 and 5, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 

The provisions of this article shall nct be 
construed to impair any rights, benefits or 


exemptions conferred by law upon persons 
of the female sex. 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, in 
opening the discussion cn the pending 
joint resolution, I think it would not be 
inappropriate to refer in a general way 
to exactly what we are to do as the 

engte. 

Within the past few weeks I have re- 
ceived hundreds of communications, as 
Iam sure every other Senator has, to this 
effect: “Please vote for the equal rights 
amendment to the Constitution,” or, in 
some cases; Please vote against the equal 
rights amendment to the Constitution.” 

It is unnecessary to recall to Sena- 
tors that there is no authority vested in 
the Senate of the United States or the 
Congress of the United States to vote 
for or against an amendment to the Fed- 
eral Constitution. Nor is there at any 
stage of the amendatory- proceedings 
laid down in the Constitution, nor is there 
at any point, action by the Senate or 
the House of Representatives, or both, 
on the matter of an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States: 

Mr. President, the founding fathers, 
when they framed the Constitution, that 
remarkable document, in the first arti- 
cle stated that, “All legislative powers 
herein granted shall be vested in a Con- 
gress of the United States,-which shall 
consist of a Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives.” 

“All legislative powers.” But those leg- 
islative powers must be exercised within 
the framework of the Constitution. If 
any legislative body assumes or attempts 
to act outside the purview of that lim- 
itation, our courts are established to pass 
upon whether or not they have exceeded 
their power. 

I also desire to recall to the attention 
of Senators the fact that in the first 10 
amendments to the Constitution, the 
Bill of Rights, there is the express res- 
ervation that “The powers not delegated 
to the United States by the Constitution, 
nor prohibited by it to the States, are re- 
served to the States respectively, or to 
the people.” 

Then, how, Mr. President, are we to 
tap that reservoir of power which the 
Constitution has reserved to the people? 
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How is it to be tapped? Is the Consti- 
tution to be a strait-jacket down through 
the years in the form in which it was 
adopted? 

The founding fathers recognized that 
situation, and provided methods for 
amendment, but they did not see fit to 
clothe the Congress of the United States 
with any power whatever to determine 
what amendments should be adopted or 
added to the Constitution. If they had 
wanted to place that power in the Con- 
gress, they would have done so. On the 
other hand, the mandatory machinery 
which was set up provided two distinct 
methods, both for the purpose of tap- 
ping this reservoir, and for that alone. 

The first was that if Congress wishes 
to throw into gear machinery for find- 
ing out what the people think on a mat- 
ter, then the Congress by a two-thirds 
vote of the respective bodies could tap 
this reservoir of amendatory power of 
the people. Their function is simply the 
matter of throwing into gear the tapping 
of the power which remains in the people. 

The other method was that if two- 
thirds of the States wanted to initiate 
action and request the Congress to take 
action, they could do so; to pass on an 
amendment? No; not to pass on an 
amendment to the Constitution, but 
merely to provide the machinery for 
tapping this same reservoir by calling 
a constitutional convention of the States. 
At no point is there any power lodged 
in the Congress of the United States to 
pass on a question of an amendment to 
the Constitution. 

Senator Guy M. GILLETTE, of Iowa, has 
no power, and will have no power, to 
vote on any amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States. Guy M. 
GILLETTE, citizen of Iowa, will have that 
right and will have that power, as will 
every other citizen of the United States; 
when it is presented to them for deter- 
mination. 

Nor, after the ratification by three- 
fourths of the States, is there any func- 
tion to be performed by the Congress. 
As the States ratify, they deposit their 
ratifications with the Department of 
State, and when three-fourths of them 
have ratified, is any further action re- 
quired on the part of the Congress? Not 
at all. A certification by the Secretary 
of State that the last ratification has 
been deposited makes an amendment a 
part of the Constitution. 

Mr. President, in the consideration of 
a constitutional amendment proposed to 
be carried to the people, I can under- 
stand opposition to its provisions: There 
is now on the calendar of the Senate a 
proposed constitutional amendment, 
presented by the able junior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopes], for 
changing the method of electing the 
President. I have very distinct doubts 
as to the wisdom of that proposed 
amendment, but, as a member of the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, 
I voted to report it to the Senate. When 
and if it is called up, I shall vote for sub- 
mission of the amendment to the people. 
As I have said, I can understand an atti- 
tude of doubt, I can understand some 
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qualms as to the wisdom of a proposed 
amendment, but—and I say this as em- 
phatically as I can—I cannot understand 
any man wanting to question the right 
of the people to determine such a matter. 
He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 
That dares not put it to the touch, 
To gain or lose it all. 


Mr, LODGE. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hor. 
LAND in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Iowa yield to the Senator from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. GILLETTE, I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. I thank the Senator 
from Iowa for saying that he would be 
willing to see Senate Joint Resolution 2 
considered and voted on, even though he 
himself does not think it has merit. Iam 
glad he is willing to see it come before the 
Senate. I hope that it will come up, and 
that at that time I shall be able to con- 
vince the Senator from Iowa that it has 
merit. I thank the Senator for his 
courtesy. 

Mr. GILLETTE. As I stated, I now 
repeat, while I have doubis, and the 
Senator may be able to dispel them in 
the discussion here, they would not 
deter me from voting for the submission 
of the amendment to the people. The 
very essence of democracy, the founda- 
tion stone under the whole foundation 
of our Government, is that if the peo- 
ple are given the right and oportunity to 
discuss matters of public import, to de- 
bate them, and to present opposing 
views, out of that discussion will be 
crystallized a decision that will be for 
the best interests of the people. To re- 
fuse to submit to them, not a capricious 
matter, but a matter of genuine concern, 
to me is to contravene and negate the 
very foundation on which we build our 
governmental structure, and to express 
distrust of it. 

Mr. President, in commencing the de- 
date on Senate Joint Resolution 25, 
which proposes an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, I 
should like to try, if I can, to set this 
proposal in its historical context. I do 
not mean to say, nor do I wish the state- 
ment I have just made to be construed 
to mean, that the Congress should sub- 
mit to the people every whimsical mat- 
ter which may be presented to it; but 
where there exists such support of a 
question concerning the public welfare 
as to justify taking action upon it, or, as 
the Constitution says, to make it neces- 
sary that action upon it be taken, then 
of course I am convinced, and I think no 
one can deny, that the people have the 
right to pass on the question regardless 
of any individual views. That is why I 
refer to the historical background, 

In the first place, of course, it is a rare 
occasion when the people of this country 
are offered the opportunity to amend the 
basic law. In the first half of this cen- 
tury the Constitution has been altered 
only six times. In fact, the twenty-first 
amendment merely repealed the eight- 
eenth, leaving a net change of only four 
amendments added to the Constitution 
since the year 1870, 
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Secondly, this occasion marks the cul- 
mination of a 27-year legislative cam- 
paign in the Congress to reach a decision 
on submitting an equal-rights amend- 
ment to the States for ratification. 

Thirdly, the proposal before the 
Senate is an expression of the ultimate 
objective of a popular movement that 
began more than 100 years ago, a steadily 
growing movement of both men and wo- 
men which has sought to guarantee equal 
rights under the law for all citizens 
regardless of their sex. The nineteenth 
amendment, ratified in 1920, assured 
both male and female citizens of equal 
political rights as voters. It did not, 
however, assure them equal legal rights, 
and from that inadequacy has flowed as 
a corollary, the effort of the past quarter 
century to attain full constitutional rec- 
ognition of the legal right of citizens, 
regardless of their sex, to be treated 
equally under the laws of the country. 

Lastly, this sketch of the historical 
setting for the amendment would be in- 
complete without mention of its signifi- 
cance in the present world-wide ideologi- 
cal struggle between the advocates and 
the enemies of human rights. What we 
do here to guarantee equal rights under 
the law to all our citizens, men and 
women alike, cannot help but affect our 
country’s success in the global battle to 
win men's minds away from tyranny and 
toward free society. 

With these considerations in mind, Mr. 
President, I urge that the Senate move 
speedily to a decision to submit the pro- 
posed amendment to the people. 

Mr. President, this joint resolution was 
introduced in Congress on January 13, 
1949. Associated with me as cosponsors 
of the joint resolution are a very great 
number of Senators: The distinguished 
Senator from Maine [Mrs SMITH], the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], the 
Senator from California [Mr. Know- 
LAND], the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
FREAR], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT], the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Lancer], the Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. Tres], the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. PEPPER], the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney], the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Myers], 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY], 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. O’Con- 
or], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
Looper], the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. MCCLELLAN], the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. BUTLER], the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Fercuson], the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. SCHOEPPEL], the Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS], the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Carn], 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. HUNT], 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART], the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
HENDRICKSON], the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Youne], the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Martin], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. THYE], the Senator 
from California [Mr. Downey], and the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ]. 

I interpolate at this point, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this morning the Senator from 
New Mexico (Mr. Cuavez] called me by 
telephone to express his very great regret 
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that the state of his health would not 
permit him to be present to vote for the 
joint resolution, but he asked me as a 
favor to him again to state his deep in- 
terest in the measure and his desire to 
be present to support it. 

At the time the joint resolution was 
submitted, the late distinguished Sena- 
tor from North Carolina, Mr. Brough- 
ton, from Kansas, Mr. Reed, and from 
Idaho, Mr. Miller, were also sponsors. 
They have all passed from among us. 

Thus, originally, the joint resolution 
was sponsored by a total of 33 Members 
of the Senate. Two additional Senators, 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
McKettar], and the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Cordon], also signified to me 
their desire to participate as cosponsors 
of the joint resolution after it was al- 
ready in print. 

Many of us who are sponsoring this 
proposal in the Eighty-first Congress 
have been associated with similar efforts 
for equal rights in previous Congresses. 
It is one measure of the steadily increas- 
ing demand among the American people 
for this proposed constitutional amend- 
ment to find a much larger group of 
Senators participating in the presenta- 
tion of the joint resolution in this Con- 
gress than ever before. 

Not only in the Senate, but in the 
House as well, the trend has been toward 
an ever-greater support for a constitu- 
tional amendment to provide equal rights 
under the law for both men and women, 
This rising curve of support is a reflec- 
tion of the ever-growing body of public 
opinion in the Nation at large for such 
constitutional amendment. 

I feel sure it is not necessary—that 
indeed it would be an imposition on 
Senators—for me to trace the long strug- 
gle through which we have passed in 
trying to place before the country an 
amendment to the Constitution provid- 
ing simply that equality of rights under 
the law shall not be abridged or denied 
on account of sex. 

It is enough to note that this is the 
twenty-seventh consecutive year that 
this proposed amendment, in one form 
or another, has been before the Con- 
gress. Since 1923 there have been 26 dif- 
ferent hearings on it—exhaustive hear- 
ings—in committees and subcommittees 
of both Houses of Congress. For 27 
years the question has been examined, 
debated, reexamined and redebated 
again and again by our citizens and by 
their elected representatives. In my 
opinion, it is highly significant that each 
year a greater number of individuals 
and a greater number of organizations 
have endorsed the idea, that each year 
adds to the number of State legislatures 
which have memorialized the Congress 
in favor of the amendment, that cach 
year more and more State Governors 
have urged its adoption. 

It is noteworthy, too, I think, that 
today there are 10 Members of the Sen- 
ate who in the past, while serving as 
Governors of their respective States, 
wrote strong endorsements of the equal- 
rights amendment. Of these former 
Governors now serving in the United 
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States Senate, seven are cosponsors of 
the pending joint resolution. Their 
continued keen interest and their stanch 
support of equal rights for men and 
women are, to my mind, further evidence 
of the widespread and increasing favor- 
able opinion in the Nation regarding the 
proposed amendment. 

Not only has this issue been alive— 
very much alive—for more than a quar- 
ter of a century, but in the last two na- 
tional elections both of the two major 
political parties wrote unequivocal en- 
dorsement of equal rights by constitu- 
tional amendment into their national 
platforms. Many of the Senators who 
worked in the drafting committees on 
the equal-rights plank for their respec- 
tive party platforms are sitting in the 
Senate today. 

The Republican Party platform of 
1940, for example, stated: 

We favor submission by Congress to the 

States of an amendment to the Constitu- 


tion providing for equal rights for men and 
women. 


The 1944 Republican Party platform 
carried a plank in the same language as 
its 1940 platform. 

The Democratic Party platform for 
the year 1944 declared: 

We recommend to Congress the submis- 
sion of a constitutional amendment on equal 
rights for women. 


Mr. President, I do not consider that 

absolutely binding on any Senator. 
While I go along with the major provi- 
sions of my party platform, as, in my 
opinion, representing on the whole, the 
better statement of my views on issues, 
I reserve my right as an individual not 
to be bound by every line and every par- 
agraph. I simply cite the platform dec- 
larations for the purpose of showing that 
this is not a capricious, a whimsical mat- 
ter we are presenting to the people, but 
that behind it is a volume of public in- 
terest and public pledge which justifies 
our giving the people a right to express 
themselves on the subject. 
In the interim between the 1944 and 
the 1948 national elections, the Senate 
had an opportunity to vote on a joint 
resolution calling for submission of the 
equal-rights amendment to the States. 
The resolution received a majority of 
the votes cast at that time, in 1946, but 
lacked the necessary two-thirds ma- 
jority, largely because of extremely 
heavy absences among its supporters in 
the last days of the session. Had every 
known supporter been in the country 
and present in the Senate when the vote 
was taken, the exact number of votes in 
the affirmative would lave been 56— 
which is the same number of votes cast 
when the woman’s-suffrage amendment 
received its final vote in this body. 

The pressure of public opinion behind 
this equal-rights amendment did not 
‚abate, however, because of this tempo- 
‘rary set-back. Quite the contrary. Re- 
' sponding to massive popular support, the 
national platforms of the two major 
parties in 1948 again declared in un- 
equivocal terms the intention of the Re- 
publican and Democratic Parties to press 

for submission of an equal- rights 
amendment such as we are considering 
teday. It is noteworthy that the equal- 
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rights planks of the two parties in 1948 
were written in almost identical lan- 
guage. Both parties favored submis- 
sion of a constitutional amendment pro- 
viding equal rights for women. 

Thus, there is no possibility of anyone 
imagining that this is in any sense a 
partisan issue. A thoroughly bipartisan 
group of Senators has submitted the 
amendment as set forth in Senate Joint 
Resolution 25. This is no party issue; it 
cannot be, since we are dealing with the 
basic rights of human beings to which 
both our great parties are equally dedi- 
cated. 

In the past session of the present Con- 
gress, on March 22, 1949, the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary, for the first 
time, reported the resolution unani- 
mously. Every member but one of that 
distinguished committee of able lawyers, 
was present and voted affirmatively. 
There can be no doubt whatever, at this 
late date, that the text of the proposed 
amendment has been minutely and me- 
ticulously scrutinized by the most capable 
and judicious legal minds in the Senate, 
both in past Congresses and in the 
present Corgress. There was in the 
Seventy-eighth Congress a favorable 
Senate Judiciary report by Senators 
Austin, O’Mahoney, Kilgore, and McFar- 
land; in the Seventy-ninth Congress, fa- 
vorable Senate Judiciary Committee, re- 
port by Senator Hatch; in the Eightieth 
Congress, favorable Senate Judiciary 
Committee report by Senator Ferguson; 
in the Eighty- first Congress, favorable 
Senate Judiciary Committee report by 
Senator McCarran. There has never 
been an unfavorable report on the equal- 
rights amendment. Every legal and 
constitutional aspect of it has been 
weighed a score of times. And now at 
last we are to vote on this issue which has 
for so long been before the country and 
before the Congress. 

The controlling argument, to my mind, 
which should guide us in our discussion 
of the proposed amendment is this: What 
we do here when we vote on this measure 
is to allow the people their democratic 
right to decide, themselves, through their 
State legislatures, whether or not they 
want to have the amendment ratified and 
made a part of the Constitution. 

I do not stress the fact that the joint 
resolution must be passed by a two-thirds 
majority of both Houses of Congress, 
nor the fact that before the amendment 
can become part of the Constitution, it 
must, of course, be approved by three- 
fourths of the States. 

The founding fathers of our country 
did not give Congress the authority to 
amend or change the Constitution. 

In their wisdom, the men who drafted 
the Constitution pleced the source of 
power in the people. The problem, then, 
was how to tap the reservoir of power in 
the people so as to make changes in the 
fundamental law from time to time as 
circumstances and exigencies might re- 
quire. 

Two methods to which I referred a mo- 
ment ago were provided: One was by the 
people’s initiative, expressed through the 
States, requesting Congress to call a 
Constitutional Convention for the pur- 
pose of amending the basic framework 
of law. This method was difficult and 
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cumbersome. The other way provided 
that Congress should submit proposed 
amendments to the States, for the legis- 
lature of each State to determine whether 
it wanted to ratify or not. 

The question before the Senate, then, 
is not “Shall we amend the Constitu- 
tion?” I cannot repeat that too often. 
That question is not for us to decide. 
The States, with at least thre2-fourths 
of them concurring, if the amendment is 
to become part of the Constitution, must 
make the real decision. No, the question 
before us is simply this: “Should we now 
submit this amendment to the States 
for their decision?“ If I were oppesed— 
which I am not—to this amendment to 
the Constitution, I would vote for sub- 
mission of the amendment to the people 
of the United States. I do not distrust 
the wisdom or judgment of the people of 
the United States. I do not have such a 
high regard for the wisdom of my own 
judgment that I will refuse to submit 
proposed constitutional amendments to 
my fellow citizens of the United States, 
to let them pass judgment in the way 
that the founding fathers, those who 
wrote the Constitution, said the people 
have a right to do. 

In other words, our power of deter- 
mination is limited to deciding whether 
or not the people should be permitted 
to express themselves locally in their 
own States on this issue. 

Of course, it goes without saying that 
the Congress should not—and does not— 
submit to the people every capricious, 
whimsical, or captious notion that may 
be suggested to it. Not long ago, Mr. 
President, I stood on the floor and argued 
against the shipment in interstate com- 
merce of colored oleomargarine. I 
argued as earnestly and as strongly as 
I knew how. But I would not think of 
submitting that question to the people 
of the United States as a constitutional 
amendment. More recently, we took up 
the basing-point conference report, a 
matter of tremendous importance to the 
people. But that is a legislative matter, 
not a matter to be submitted to the peo- 
ple as a proposed constitutional amend- 
ment. I would not favor doing so. 

So, as I have said, Congress does not 
submit to the people every capricious, 
whimsical, or captious notion that may 
be suggested: But I am sure that no 
one will pretend today, after 27 years of 
public discussion of the equal-rights 
amendment, that the proponents of the 
present joint resolution are moved by 
caprice, whimsy, or crackpot faultfind- 
ing. Nothing new or startling is here 
being sprung upon the people. I hesi- 
tate, in fact, to guess how many pages 
of testimony are available concerning 
this long-sought amendment, how many 
volumes have been written to enlighten 
the people about it, how many public 
speeches have been made about it in 
every State of the land. 

Mr. President, I mention here some of 
the many national organizations which 
have endorsed the amendment: The Na- 
tional Woman’s Party, the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, the National 
Education Association of the United 
States, the National Federation of Busi- 
ness and Professional. Women’s Clubs, 
the National Association of Women Law- 
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yers, the American Medical Women’s As- 
sociation, the Osteopathic Women’s Na- 
tional Association, the National Associa- 
tion of School Secretaries, the National 
Council of Women Chiropractors, Asso- 
ciation of American Women Dentists, the 
American Federation of Soroptimist 
Clubs—the largest association of women 
in our country, the National Association 
of Colored Women, the Ladies of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, the Con- 
gress of State Societies, the Pilot Inter- 
national, the Alpha Iota Sorority, the 
Wheel of Progress, Delta Phi Epsilon, the 
Quota International. 

The biennial convention of the Na- 
tional Council of Women of the United 
States, in May 1946, recommended that 
its member organizations request the 
Congress of the United States to follow 
democratic procedure by submitting the 
important question of the equal status of 
women, as embodied in the equal-rights 
amendment, to the States for action. 

Furthermore, hundreds of State, re- 
gional, and local organizations of women 
representing social, political, industrial, 
business, and religious groups, have en- 
dorsed the amendment. 

Mr. President, I pause here to say that 
I understood that there was presented, 
or was about to be presented, a state- 
ment from leading women jurists op- 
posing this amendment. On Saturday, I 
received the following telegram from 
Judge Marion J. Harron, whose name 
appeared or is to appear, if and when 
that statement is filed: 

WASHINGTON, D. O., January 20, 1950. 
Senator Guy M. GILLETTE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

My name erroneously included in list sub- 
mitted by committee. Status of women dated 
January 13 as opposed to Senate Joint Res- 
olution 25, equal-rights amendment, letter, 
and list may be inserted CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, Please request deletion of my name 
from list of opponents. As a citizen I sup- 
port equal-rights amendment to guarantee 
civil rights for all women uniformly in United 
States and I also support American minimum 
standards for labor in American industry. 
Our Nation has advanced beyond both types 
of nineteenth century backwardness; there 
cannot be a lasting conflict under law be- 
tween these two principles if by constitu- 
tional amendment equal rights under law 
for all citizens is established. The tempo- 
rary period of legal clarification of local stat- 
utes after equal-rights amendment is 
adopted will require relatively small effort 
and should not prevent the uniting of all 
women in a common effort for the good of 
all citizens. You may insert this in RECORD. 

Respectfully, 
Marion J. HARRON. 


Mr. President, I am persuaded that 
anyone who, after the many years this 
problem has been before us, still hesi- 
tates to submit the amendment to the 
States is negating the very spirit of the 
Constitution. Either he mistrusts his 
own position in the matter and does not 
dare put it to the test of popular refer- 
endum in the States or he is arrogating 
to himself the aristocratic prerogative of 
dictating to the people what they shall 
and what they shall not be allowed to 
vote upon. 

The latter assumption of superior wis- 
dom, I suggest, is an echo from the eight- 
eenth century. It finds its parallel in 
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the attitude of those who, in the early 
decades of our Nation’s life, disdained 
to trust the intelligence of the people in 
great publie matters affecting their life, 
liberty, and pursuit of happiness, The 
aristocratic caste of mind, a heritage of 
British colonial rule, found expression 
in the days before adoption of the Con- 
stitution in remarks such as one made 
by John Jay to Washington. Jay said: 

The mass of men are neither wise nor good. 


Or again, the statement made by 
James Madison to John Randolph in 
1788: 

There are subjects to which the capacities 
of the bulk of mankind are unequal and on 
which they must and will be governed by 
those with whom they happen to have ac- 
quaintance and confidence. 


And Washington himself, in a fit of 
depression, wrote in 1786: 


Mankind, when left to themselves, are unfit 
for their own government. 


Alexander Hamilton, who was the epit- 
ome of that type of thinking, said: 

Unfortunately, they have truth on their 
side, who say that the great mass of mankind 
cannot be trusted with decisions for their 
own welfare. The decisions had better be 
made by those who, by birth, education, or 
knowledge, are better enabled to determine 
what is in their interest, than are the people 
themselves. 


Mr. President, is there any Member of 
the Senate of the United States at the 
present time who is of that caste of in- 
tellect? Is there among us anyone who 
is going to subscribe to that thought, 
which is back of every imperialism the 
world has ever known—the thought that 
one group of people can better determine 
what is best for those whom they con- 
sider an inferior group. I shall not re- 
fuse to submit for decision any question 
involving the public interest and welfare 
to the people of the United States. 

We have left far behind the type of 
society which fostered the aristocratic 
mentality exemplified in the quotations 
I have just given. Today, I venture to 
say, the prevailing attitude in this coun- 
try—in Government and out—is quite 
the opposite. Our concept is that, given 
all the facts, the people will choose, by 
and large, what is right and what is best. 

Mr. President, our function here is to 
permit the people in each of the 48 States 
to act upon this proposal, according to 
the provisions of the Constitution, as 
they may see fit to act. By this consti- 
tutional and traditional method of 
amendment—which preserves the right 
of every State, as I have always sought 
to have States’ rights preserved—the 
joint resolution not only must pass the 
House, after leaving us, but must be rati- 
fied by at least 36 of the 48 States. 

I may say in that connection, Mr. 
President, that under that machinery 
anyone who is opposed to the amend- 
ment, who has doubt as to its wisdom, 
can go before the people of his jurisdic- 
tion, the people of his State, to make his 
opposition known. I may also say that 
under the securities established by the 
amendatory process, 11 States—1 of 
them being the wonderful State which 
the Senator who occupies the chair at 
this time [Mr. HOLLAND] so ably repre- 
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sents—the 11 States, with the addition 
of 2 of the so-called border States, 
Oklahoma, Maryland, Kentucky, and 
Missouri, or any other State, could block 
this or any other amendment to the Con- 
stitution. There is no invasion of secu- 
rity. There is no invasion of the rights 
of the people to express themselves. On 
the contrary, it is an attempt to open 
the door by which the reservoir of power 
which is in the people can be expressed 
in amending their organic and funda- 
mental law. 

Thus everyone who so desires will have 
his opportunity to debate the proposal 
when it comes to the several State legis- 
latures. Every citizen will have his 
chance to understand and evaluate the 
provisions and effects of the amendment. 
Each State will be able to determine to 
its own satisfaction—far better than we 
can do here—whether it wishes to ratify 
or not. And there is no reason whatever 
to suppose that in this case there will be 
any less opportunity for discussion and 
understanding than in the case of the 
various other constitutional amendments 
that have been submitted in the past. 

This is the democratic process—or, if 
you prefer, the process of representative 
government—at its best. 

As I have said, for me the most com- 
pelling reason to vote for Joint Resolu- 
tion 25 is my profound and unshakable 
conviction that the time has now come 
to permit the people of this country to 
decide locally, in their State legislatures, 
whether or not they wish to have the 
equal-rights amendment become part of 
the Constitution, in order that equal jus- 
tice will be accorded to all our citizens 
and the present defects in this regard 
be corrected. 

In a brief submitted to the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee August 15, 1941, by 
the late George Gordon Battle, distin- 
guished New York lawyer, the question 
of harmony of this amendment with our 
system of government was discussed as 
follows: 

It seems strange that there should be any 
question that all citizens of a republic should 
have equal rights. Our Supreme Court has 
repeatedly enunciated this great principle. 
For example: 

“The equality of the rights of citizens is a 
principle of repuklicanism. Every republi- 
can government is in duty bound to protect 
all its citizens in the enjoyment of this prin- 
ciple, if within its power” (U. S. v. Cruik- 
shank (92 U. S. 542, 595)). 

Those are the words of Chief Justice Waite, 
one of the greatest jurists who ever sat upon 
the bench of the highest court. The same 
principle has been enunciated in hundreds 
of cases in the Supreme Court and other Fed- 
eral courts and in the State courts of this 
country. 


I will say in all sincerity—as I am sure 
many other Senators would say—that 
even if I were personally opposed to the 
amendment—which I most certainly am 
not—I would now vote, after 27 years of 
public discussion and 27 years of con- 
gressional examination of all conceivable 
aspects of the question, to allow the peo- 
ple their democratic and constitutional 
right to vote on it. 

Mr. President, the merits of the pro- 
posed constitutional amendment are 
fully known. Likewise, every objection 
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to it has long since been thoroughly ana- 
lyzed. I am familiar with these objec- 
tions and with the humane motivations 
“which have persuaded certain others to 
pose them, But, I submit, these objec- 
tions have more often than not been 
found to be based on a mistaken notion 
of the purpose and effects of the amend- 
ment. And, most often, too, when these 
mistaken notions have been swept away 
by clear and careful explanation, those 
who held them formerly have become 
‘strong advocates, rather than opponents, 
of the equal-rights amendment. 
| It seems doubtful, in any case, that 
anything new in the way of argument 
either for or against the measure can 
‘now be put forward. Nevertheless, those 
of us—and there are many—who have 
‘worked for this proposal for so many 
years are deeply concerned not only that 
it be submitted to the States for ratifica- 
tion, but also that everyone will be per- 
fectly clear as to its meaning and its 
purpose. 
, This amendment, Mr. President, is 
concerned with rights. For some this 
‘may be the crux of the matter. Its sub- 
ject is equal rights. It does not, as 
many suppose, deal with men or women. 
It deals with governments and the law 
made by governments. Furthermore, it 
‘is not concerned with rights in the ab- 
‘stract, but with a specific set of rights: 
rights under the law. 
* Here, in the simplest terms, is what 
the amendment does. It prohibits in- 
equality of rights under the law on ac- 
count of sex. It grants no new, as yet 
unheard-of rights. It says that neither 
the Federal Government nor the State 
- governments shall deny equality of 
rights under the law on the mere ground 
of sex. This is most certainly a rigid 
limitation upon its applicability. 

The amendment in no way suggests 
uniformity of laws among the States. 
What it does suggest—what it insists 
upon—is that no law passed by either 
the National‘ Congress or by any State 
legislature shall be constitutional if that 
law denies equality of rights on account 
of sex. 

Today, of course, that condition which 
we seek to attain does not prevail in all 
of our States, although their laws have 
gone far in the direction of equality of 
rights. Furthermore, where equality 
exists because of statutory provisions, 
there is no guaranty that it will be 
maintained in the future. Such a 
guaranty can be made only by writing 
it into the Constitution of the United 
States. 

We prize and revere our Constitution— 
and people the world over envy us for 
it—because it gives to every man certain 
basic rights which cannot be taken away 
by the whim of any individual or any 
legislative body. The inequality based on 
grounds of sex which today persists in 
our laws is an anomaly, part of the 
heritage of a less civilized past. This in 
‘equality bears, of course, more heavily 
against those of the feminine sex, and 
what the women of this country are ask- 
ing is that they too be brought under the 
Same general provisions that apply to 
men, that they be guaranteed equality of 
rights by the Constitution. 
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The fourteenth and the nineteenth 
amendments, as interpreted by the 
courts, have been insufficient to provide 
equality of rights as between men and 
women, The situation requires a con- 
stitutional amendment to clarify the ap- 
plication of the earlier amendments. 

The Supreme Court decided that 
women did not qualify as citizens under 
the fourteenth amendment. It was 
therefore necessary to adopt the nine- 
teenth amendment providing that the 
right to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged on account of sex. Yet, that 
amendment did not thereby assure equal 
rights under the law regardless of sex. 
Otherwise the discriminatory laws that 
now obtain in some States would have 
long since been declared unconstitutional 
and repealed. The necessity for this 
clarifying and more-inclusive amend- 
ment is apparent to the vast majority of 
our people. That is why we are being 
asked to permit them, through their 
State legislatures, to act on it. 

In the years of debate that have pre- 
ceded our present discussion, a consid- 
erable number of false assumptions have 
been made with regard to the proposal. 
Let me say that the amendment will not 
have and certainly is not intended to 
have the results which some have pre- 
tended that it will have. 

The proposed amendment does not at- 
tempt to claim that people of different 
sexes are identical. Even men who have 
equal rights one with the other, under 
the Constitution, are not thereby made 
identical; but they do have the right to 
equal treatment as individuals before the 
law. Thus, this amendment guarantee- 
ing equal rights to persons regardless of 
their sex does not mean declaring them 
to be identical human beings. That we 
could not do. Rather, all are assured the 
same rights under the law, the right to 
be treated as legally equal to each other. 
Likewise, it would preclude that a whole 
sex be treated on an unequal basis. 

Once the amendment is made part of 
the Constitution, it will in the future pro- 
tect man as it will protect woman before 
the law—neither more nor less, 

It will guarantee, as I have tried to 
show, that laws made in the future shall 
contain no discrimination based on sex. 

When the amendment is finally 
adopted neither man nor woman will, 
I believe, find reason for complaint. Of 
course, man, under this amendment, is 
bound to lose the privileged position he 
has held in society since the earliest days 
of civilization, but that privileged posi- 
tion cannot be defended, in all justice, 
under our form of government. Man, 
who has been, so to speak, a feudal lord 
in the domain of his family, will lose his 
superior prerogatives. But he will lose 
none of his rights as a citizen of this free 
country. 

The miracle of this constitutional 
change is that if benefits those who have 
never had full justice assured them, yet 
it does so without in any way infringing 
the rights of others. 

Another virtue of this proposal is that 
it is a self-disciplining measure. No po- 
lice, no snoopers, no horde of Federal 
agents will be spawned by it. Where 
necessary, the legislatures will make 
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alterations in certain laws to conform 
with the new constitutional provision. 
The amendment provides time for that. 
Where necessary, the courts will, of 
course, test the constitutionality of acts 
against the new provision. This is an- 
other reason why I say the amendment 
is not concerned with people, but with 
rights—with rights under laws made by 
governments. 

. Now as to the proposition that we have 
heard advanced that this amendment 
will wipe from the statute books the so- 
called protective legislation which has 
been written on behalf of women I think 
it proper to point out certain facts. The 
amendment would not deprive the States 
of the power to classify for the protection 
of the health, safety, morals, and welfare 
of the community. In short, it simply 
assures that this classification shall not 
be based on the grounds of sex. 

The only way the power of the States 
would be touched would be that they 
could no longer establish the arbitrary 
basis of sex as a classification. They 
would be bound by the restrictions now 
applying to legislation affecting men— 
that classifications shall not be arbitrary 
or unreasonable or capricious. The 
Supreme Court, in speaking of limita- 
tions on the power to classify, has said 
in Connally v. Union Sewer Pipe Co. 
(184 U. S. 540): 

In prescribing regulations for the con- 
duct of trade, (legislation) cannot divide 
those engaged in trade into classes and 
make criminals of one class if they do cer- 
tain things, while allowing another and 
favored class engaged in the same domestic 
trade to do the same things with impunity. 
* * Such a statute is not a legitimate 
exercise of the power of classification, rests 
upon no reasonable basis, is purely arbi- 
trary, and plainly denies the equal protection 
of the laws to those against whom it dis- 
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All men now have equal rights under 
the law. But hundreds of distinctions 
have been made among men with respect 
to the varying degree of their duties, 
whether it is a matter of wartime serv- 
ice or the progressive income tax. None- 
theless, before the law, all men stand 
equal. This amendment simply pro- 
poses to have women stand beside men 
in that same equality before the law. 

There is no question here of forcing 
anyone, man or woman, to do that which 
he or she has neither the mental quali- 
fications nor the physical ability to do. 
We are here dealing with the rights of 
persons, with their dignity, and with the 
relationships of persons to the society 
in which they live: Our goal is to estab- 
lish a guaranty that this relationship 
shall be one of equal dignity. 

The amendment does not remove from 
Congress or from any State the power to 
make reasonable classifications in order 
to protect persons of a special category by 
socially desirable legislation. Under the 
amendment all labor laws would neces- 
sarily be equal for men and women, but 
this would not mean the lowering of labor 
standards for both sexes. It is probable 
that the higher standards of women— 
which are a real handicap to women when 
not applied to their male competitors— 
would be extended to cover workers of 
both sexes. I may say in that connection, 
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the claim is sometimes made that cer- 
tain restrictive measures are for the pro- 
tection of women, which at the same 
time deprive them of an opportunity for 
employment they could otherwise have, 
and in which they could serve with credit. 
This decision would be in the hands of 
each State. Equality under the law does 
not require the abolition of humane laws. 
Safety and health laws should apply to 
all workers in a given industry and should 
be based on the kind of work done, not on 
the sex of the worker. 

A classification should be made on 
grounds of physical endurance, not on 
grounds of sex. An analogy, perhaps, can 
be made with the case of law, let us say, 
requiring a rest period during working 
time for all men over the age of 60. Such 
a classification would be based on the 
presumed differences in endurance of 
older and younger men. Yet no one pre- 
tends that authorizing this rest period 
destroys the equal rights of all men 
before the law. 

I have always felt that the question of 
protective legislation should be handled, 
not on a basis of the sex of the people 
one wishes to protect, but from the stand- 
point of the benefit to the whole popu- 
lation. If we desire to protect some per- 
sons against noxious fumes, poor light- 
ing, overwork, unhealthy conditions, and 
so forth, we should also seek to protect 
all who work from these threats to their 
well-being. 

Our problem, primarily, is to submit 
to the States an amendment that will 
establish the principle of equality of legal 
rights for all persons in America, regard- 
less of whether they happened to be born 
male or female. Of course, if by judicial 
interpretation, after adoption of the pro- 
posed amendment, the trend to eliminate 
unhealthy working conditions for men is 
eccelerated, then I am sure that few of 
us will regret such an interpretation. In 
my judgment, the passage of this amend- 
ment will accelerate a move toward better 
working conditions based on the need of 
the workers, not on their sex. 

Mr. President, the purpose and intent 
of this amendment are clear beyond any 
doubt or cavil: it is to establish a consti- 
tutional guaranty of equal treatment 
under the law of all our people, regard- 
less of whether they are Men or women. 
So simply stated, it perhaps does not 
seem revolutionary to us, since we in 
America are accustomed, in our everyday 
life, to treat others on the kasis of equal- 
ity and respect for their human dignity. 
Yet, in large parts of the world where 
the old feudal patterns of life, with their 
subjugation of women as a class, still 
have so powerful a grip, this proposal 
would be unthinkable and beyond com- 
prehension. f 

In a society based as ours is, however, 
on the worth of each individual human 
being, adoption of the equal-rights 
amendment will be only one more step 
in the long series of efforts by the Ameri- 
can people to liberate themselves com- 
pletely and forever from legal concepts of 
the outworn feudal order of Europe 
which we have already left so far behind 
in the political and economic fields. 

It is only natural that America, the 
country that has most successfully and 
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completely freed itself from the dead 
hand of the feudal past, should sweep 
away the basis for the last remaining 
legal discriminations based on sex, and, 
by adopting this constitutional amend- 
ment, assure that “equality of rights 
under the law shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or any 
State on account of sex.” 

When I made the statement that it is 
fitting that America should continue to 
take the lead, as she has taken it, I may 
add that it was with considerable shame 
I learned that in a conference held at 
Bogota, Colombia, a conference of Amer- 
ican Republics, from March 30 to May 2, 
1948, two treaties covering the rights of 
women were approved by the plenary ses- 
sion. The first treaty provided that 
among the American Republics the right 
to vote and hold national office should 
not be denied on account of sex. The 
second provided that “The American 
States agree to grant to women the same 
civil rights which men enjoy.” 

The delegation from Uruguay pro- 
posed, at first, that there be one single 
treaty embodying declarations of the 
rights of women in both political and 
civil matters. 

The United States delegation, however, 
stated that our country was unable to 
sign such a treaty because in the United 
States only political rights have been 
guaranteed by the national Constitution. 
Our delegation declared: 

Under our constitutional system, the rights 
of the National Government are strictly sep- 
arate from those of the 48 States. A con- 
stitutional amendment was required in or- 
der to extend to women equal political rights 
with respect to voting . This action 
was required because under our constitu- 
tional system voting qualifications had been 
controlled previously by the separate States. 
With regard to civil rights, almost all of them 
are * * * controlled in the United 
States by State law rather than Federal law. 
Because of this situation the United States 
can at this time support an inter-American 
convention which includes only the right to 
vote and hold national office. 


The United States delegation stated 
that the United States alone, of the re- 
publics of the Western Hemisphere, had 
not afforded equal civil rights to women, 
and could not sign a treaty such as the 
other 20 republics of the Western Hemi- 
sphere could sign. I thought, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that that was a matter which 
should challenge the attention of each 
and every one of us. We fancy ourselves 
to be the leaders in human advance- 
ment, the leaders in the Pan American 
Union, but we alone were unable to sign 
such a treaty. I hope that when such a 
treaty is again proposed in an assembly 
of American Republics, the United States 
will not be precluded from signing 
along with the other enlightened nations 
of the Western Hemisphere a treaty of 
that kind. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, let me 
say that the Senate is approaching a 
decision of great historical significance. 
The international implications of this 
decision in a world of conflicting values 
cannot be underestimated. The enor- 
mously widespread support of this 
amendment cannot be denied. The de- 
sirability of reinforcing the foundations 
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of our free society cannot be ignored. 
The amendment we propose is practi- 
cable, necessary, and just. What we 
have to do now, after nearly three dec- 
ades of debate, and in the light of the 
ever greater and ever broader popular 
demand for it—as expressed in the plat- 
forms of the two major parties, in the 
memorials from the State legislatures, 
in the eagerness of large numbers of 
Members of both Houses to vote on it— 
what we have to do now is pass Joint 
Resolution 25 and send it to the House 
of Representatives so that from there, 
in turn, it may go to the States for their 
approval. 

One word more in closing, Mr. Presi- 
dent. As I have been speaking here, my 
mind has gone back to the time when 
I was a State senator in Iowa, when the 
nineteenth amendment was under con- 
sideration. As a fledgling senator, I sat 
there and heard the nineteenth amend- 
ment discussed. I heard arguments 
which many of the older Senators will 
remember, to the effect that we cannot 
bring woman down from the pedestal 
which she now occupies—our sweet 
womanhood—drag her into smoke-filled 
rooms, into the gutters of ward politics, 
and see our mothers or our sisters be- 
smirched by such contact. It was argued 
that it would be destructive of all we 
cherished in womanhood. 

I heard the proponents say, “If we 
bring woman into politics it will clean 
politics up. We shall have no more con- 
ditions in politics of which to be 
ashamed. Women, when they partici- 
pate in politics, will clean up the situa- 
tion as it has never been cleaned before.” 

It was all fallacy, and we know it was 
fallacy. 

Women were accorded the right to 
vote. They did not clear politics of all 
that was reprehensible and bad. 
Neither were they dragged down so that 
we lost our respect for womanhood. 

So the arguments which have been 
made in the recent past are reminiscent 
of the debates held at that time. 

Mr. President, there is only one func- 
tion we have to perform, whether or not 
we think this is a wise amendment. We 
have to determine whether it is a meas- 
ure in which there is sufficient interest 
to submit it to the great reservoir of 
power provided as the source of amenda- 
tory process so that we may have the 
question determined. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am in favor of the proposed 
equal-rights amendment to the Consti- 
tution for the very reason which causes 
some women to oppose it. Throughout 
my service in Congress, I have clung 
steadfastly to the belief that when 
women demand equal rights with men 
they must give up their special feminine 
privileges. I have urged that in connec- 
tion with all women’s legislation, þe- 
cause women are just as subject as men 
to the old saying that you cannot have 
your cake and eat it, too. 

But in supporting the equal-rights 
amendment, I can appreciate some of 
the difficulties. These difficulties must 
be overcome, and that may take time. 
But the more we delay, the harder it will 
be ever to achieve the objective. 
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This is not a petticoat measure. It is 
a measure designed to give fuller mean- 
ing and expression to the traditional 
American way of life. We have heard a 
great deal about civil rights and no 
discrimination against anyone because 
of race, color, or creed. I would add one 
thing to that no-discrimination code of 
civil rights—sex. I say that there should 
not be any discrimination against any 
person because of race, color, creed—or 
sex. But I say with equal conviction 
that neither race, nor color, nor creed, 
nor sex must be permitted to be the basis 
for agitation for special rights and spe- 
cial treatment under the guise of no 
discrimination and equality. There is a 
danger of losing balance on this subject, 
and in our zeal for equality to demand 
unwittingly and grant special treatment 
and privileges over and above equality. 

I think it is high time that we stopped 
thinking of women as being second- 
class citizens, as people with less quali- 
fications than men, and secondary in 
priority. There should be no such thing 
as priority for or against women or men, 

I think that the most effective argu- 
ment for equal rights is summed up in 
three simple words women are people.” 
One who thinks that over just a little 
will see the justice and overwhelming 
merit of the equal-rights measure. 

In closing, I desire to pay my respects 
and express my appreciation to those 
Senators who are going to vote for the 
pending measure even though they do 
not believe in equal rights. In the first 
place, I respect their opinion even though 
they differ with me. But more than 
that, I admire the fair and unselfish at- 
titude they have taken by saying that 
they are voting for the joint resolution 
so that the amendment may be re- 
ferred to the States for ratification or re- 
jection, to give the people of America a 
more direct vote and voice on this issue. 
Some of these Senators will fight equal 
rights back in their States on the ques- 
tion of ratification or rejection. But by 
male standards they will have manfully 
faced an issue, rather than have sought 
to bottle that issue up in Congress with- 
out the States having had an opportu- 
nity to voice themselves on the proposal. 
NOMINATION OF ADMIRAL FORREST P. 


SHERMAN TO BE CHIEF OF NAVAL 
OPERATIONS 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, as I 
promised, I think it was on last Thurs- 
day, to discuss some aspects of the Den- 
feld-Sherman matter, I should assume 
that the Senators who were present on 
the floor at that time would desire to be 
here today to hear the report which I 
promised to get. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield so that I may suggest 
the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I shall be glad to 
yield if I will not lose the floor. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senator may yield with- 
out losing the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest that after a quorum has been de- 
veloped the Senator from Maryland shall 
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have the floor? The Chair hears no ob- 
jection, and it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the röll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Hill Martin 
Anderson Hoey Maybank 
Benton Holland Millikin 
Brewster Humphrey Mundt 
Bridges Hunt Myers 
Butler Ives Neely 

Byrd Jenner O'Conor 
Cain Johnson, Colo, OMahoney 
Capehart Johnson, Tex. Pepper 
Chapman Johnston, S. C. Robertson 
Connaliy Kefauver Russell 
Cordon: Kem Saltonstall 
Donnell Kerr Schoeppel 
Douglas Kilgore Smith, Maine 
Downey Knowland Sparkman 
Dworshak Langer Stennis 
Eastland Leahy Taft 

Ecton Lehman Taylor 
Flanders Lodge Thomas, Utah 
Frear Long Thye 
Fulbright Lucas Tobey 
George McCarran Tydings 
Gillette McCarthy Vandenberg 
Graham McClellan Watkins 
Green McFarland Wherry 
Gurney McKellar Wiley 
Hayden McMahon Williams 
Hendrickson Magnuson Withers 
Hickenlooper Malone Young 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mac- 
nuson in the chair). A quorum is près- 
ent. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, last 
week in a discussion on the floor con- 
cerning the filling of the place of Chief 
of Naval Operations to which Admiral 
Forrest Sherman had been nominated by 
the President, and whose nomination had 
been favorably reported to the Senate, 
the question arose as to whether there 
was a vacancy in this office. There was 
exhibited on the floor of the Senate an 
alleged commission which Admiral Den- 
feld allegedly held, and therefore it was 
assumed from these facts, as I recall the 
argument, that perhaps no vacancy ex- 
isted, and therefore the nomination of 
Admiral Sherman could not be acted 
upon. 

In the course of the colloquy which 
subsequently took place I told the Mem- 
bers of the Senate that I cared not to 
discuss the matter that day on the floor, 
because new points of fact had been 
raised, but that I would diligently set 
about trying to secure all the pertinent 
facts which would throw light on the 
controversy and bring them before the 
Senate at the earliest possible moment. 

Immediately thereafter I went to the 
telephone and found that Secretary Mat- 
thews was in Omaha, Nebr. I related to 
him over the telephone what had hap- 
pened, and told him I should like a com- 
plete chronological account of what had 
taken place. 

I likewise communicated with the Sec- 
retary of Defense and repeated that re- 
quest. I also said to him that I should 
like the action which had been taken in 
regard to the Denfeld and Sherman equa- 
tion brought to the attention of the legal 
counsel of the Navy Department and 
that a complete legal opinion support- 
ing the action taken be sent to me so I 
could read it to the Senate. 

Both of these documents are now in 
my possession, and I shall read them to 
the Senate so the Senate may have the 
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facts as they have come to me not: only 
in the letters and communications I shall 
read, but as a matter of independent in- 
vestigation on my own part. 

I now request my colleagues not to 
interrupt me until I have finished read- 
ing the communications, so I may present 
the matter in an orderly, chronological, 
and, I hope, completely factual way. At 
the conclusion of the reading of the mat- 
ter I have in my hand I shall be very 
glad to submit myself to interrogation in 
an attempt to answer any questions that 
may be asked. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, before 
the Senator starts, will he submit to a 
question? 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is contrary to 
what I just requested. 

Mr. BRIDGES. It is for that reason 
I want to interrupt the Senator now— 
so as not to do so while he is reading the 
communications. 

Mr. TYDINGS, I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Does the Senator in- 
tend to preclude hearings before the 
Armed Services Committee, with Secre- 
tary Matthews present? 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is a subject the 
Senator from Maryland cannot answer 
because it would have to be the result of 
eommittee action. 

Mr. BRIDGES. As the Senator well 
knows, Secretary Matthews made state- 
ments before the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, in connection with the matter 
now before the Senate. It ismy thought 
that Secretary Matthews would want to 
come before the same committee per- 
sonally to present his case, because it 
was before that committee he made 
statements which have since proved to 
be false. 

Mr. TYDINGS. But it was not before 
the Armed Services Committee that the 
Secretary of the Navy was said to be 
either misstating the truth or to be in- 
competent; therefore the Senator from 
Maryland thinks the Secretary ought to 
be “tried,” if I may use that word, in the 
same tribunal in which the charges 
against him were filed, and that is in the 
United States Senate. 

After the documents I hold in my hand 
have been read, interrogation of the Sen- 
ator from Maryland will be in order, but 
for the time being the Senator from 
Maryland would rather present the facts 
before he answers the interrogation of 
the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Very well. There- 
after the Senator will yield on that 
point? 

Mr. TYDINGS. If the Senator then 
asks me, 

I now read: 

Tre SECRETARY OF THE Navy, 
January 23, 1950. 

My Dran SENATOR TypInGs: Much to my 
regret, I was absent from Washington last 
Wednesday when the discussion over the 
existence of a vacancy in the office of Chief 
of Naval Operations and the official issuance 
of a commission to Admiral Denfeld for 
reappointment as Chief of Naval Operations 
for a second term beginning December 15, 
1949, was renewed on the floor of the Senate. 

The facts pertinent to those two questions 
are as follows: I stated before the Armed 
Services Committee of the Senate on Janu- 
ary 12: 
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First. That in my opinion there was a 
vacancy in the office of Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions at the time Admiral Sherman was given 
an interim appointment and assumed office 
on November 2, 1949; 

Second, That the commission for Admiral 
Denfeld’s second appointment for a term 
of 2 years was never issued to him. 

Those statements were made to the com- 
mittee in good faith. I am of the opinion 
that they were then, and still are, correct 
and truthful. 

The questions of the existence of a vacancy 
in the office of Chief of Naval Operations on 
November 2, 1949, and of Admiral Denfeld’s 
occupancy of that office under an appoint- 
ment for a second 2-year term are questions 
of fact and of law. 

It is a fact that on my recommendation, 
President Truman, on October 27, 1949, au- 
thorized me as Secretary of the Navy to ar- 
range “the transfer of Admiral Denfeld to 

other important duties” from the office of 
Chief of Naval Operations. 

A copy of my letter of recommendation to 
the President and of his written approval of 
the recommendation and authorization to 
carry it out are attached to this letter. 


Let me say parenthetically that I shall 
presently read them. 


In complying with the President's instruc- 
tions, the following order was directed to 
Admiral Denfeld by me as Secretary of the 
Navy: 

Novemser 1, 1949. 
From: Secretary of the Navy. 
To: Admiral Louis E. Denfeld, United States 

Navy. 

Subject: Orders. 

1. Upon receipt of these orders you will 
stand relieved of your duties as Chief of 
Naval Operations. 


2. You will report to the Secretary of the 


Navy for duty pending further assignment. 
By direction of the President. 
Francis P. MATTHEWS. 


— 


(First endorsement) 
NOVEMBER 2, 1949. 
From: Secretary of the Navy. 
To: Admiral Louis E. Denfeld, United States 


Navy. 
1. Reported this date. 
Francis P. MATTHEWS, 


The effect of these orders of November 1— 


The orders I have just read— 


and the endorsement thereon dated No- 
vember 2 was to accomplish the removal of 
Admiral Denfeld as Chief of Naval Operations. 

The only way in which the existence of 
a vacancy could be questioned is by an at- 
tack on the constitutional power of the Presi- 
dent, as Commander in Chief, to create such 
a vacancy. 

Attached to this letter is a brief of the 
law applicable to that legal problem. Its 
reading clearly establishes the unquestion- 
able power of the President to remove a 
Chief of Naval Operations from office at any 
time. It follows that a vacancy was created 
in the Office of Chief of Naval Operations on 
November 1, 1949. 

On November 2, 1949, Admiral Sherman 
under an interim appointment by the Presi- 
dent took the oath of office as Chief of Naval 
Operations in my office, in the presence of 
Admiral Denfeld, myself, and a number of 
other spectators. No protest to the assump- 
tion of the office by Admiral Sherman was 
made by Admiral Denfeld or by anyone act- 
ing in his behelf. Admiral Denfeld publicly 
congratulated Admiral Sherman and wished 
him “good luck.” 

Under the facts and the law, there can 
be no question but that Admiral Sherman 
legally became Chief of Naval Operations on 
November 2, 1949. 
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Since it is clear that Admiral Denfeld was 
legally removed during his first term as Chief 
of Naval Operations—a term for which he 
received a valid commission in 1947, and 
ceased to be Chief of Naval Operations more 
than a month prior to the expiration of his 
first term, the question of whether he re- 
ceived a valid commission for his second 
term is beside the point. However, in view 
of the fact that the question of the second- 
term commission has been the subject of so 
much misunderstanding and discussion, I am 
outlining below all of the relevant detalls 
with respect to that commission. 

To aid in a proper consideration of what 
now follows, permit me to quote Webster's 
definition of the meaning of the verb “issue.” 
Quote: “ ‘Issue’: to send out officially, to 
deliver by authority.” 

In my testimony before the Armed Services 
Committee of the Senate on January 12, 
1950, the members of the committee and I 
were discussing official action; therefore, 
when I stated to the committee that a com- 
mission of appointment had never been is- 
sued to Admiral Denfeld, we all understood 
that to mean “officially” issued. 

Unless officially transmitted to Admiral 
Denfeld by authorized procedure with proper 
authority, his possession of a commission for 
a second term of 2 years would have no legal 
effect whatever. 

It is important, then, to consider how it 
happens that the commission which was 
drafted and signed by the President and the 
Secretary of the Navy to be used on the oc- 
casion when Admiral Denfeld was expected 
to qualify for his second term as Chief of 
Naval Operations by taking oath of office 
on December 5, 1949 was irregularly placed 
in his custody. 

The fact that a commission for a second 
ter I of office as Chief of Naval Operations 
is in Admiral Denfeld’s possession was not 
known to me until it was disclosed on the 
floor of the United States Senate. 

However, I never at any time, anywhere, 
stated that I had not signed such a commis- 
sion. Statements made on the floor of the 
Senate that I had so testified before the 
Armed Services Committee on January 12 are 
not verified by the record of that hearing. 
I at all times knew full well that I had 
signed not only one, but two, commissions, 
as what follows hereafter will disclose. 

The procedure established by the Navy for 
handling commissions and presidential ap- 
pointments is as follows: 

When notice is received that such an ap- 
pointment has been confirmed, the Bureau 
of Naval Personnel prepares the following 
papers: 

(a) Letter of transmittal from the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to appointee; 

(b) Written acceptance of office to be 
signed by appointee; 

(c) Written oath of office to be taken and 
signed by appointee; 

(d) Commission of appointment, to be 
issued to appointee after oath of office has 
been taken and signed by appointee. 

Following its preparation, the commission 
is submitted to the Secretary of the Navy 
for his signature. When signed, it is for- 
warded to the White House for submission to 
the President for his signature. When 
signed by the President, the commission is 
returned to the Office of the Secretary of the 
Navy, and then referred to the Bureau of 
Personnel where the seal of the Navy is 
placed on the document after it is signed by 
the President, as required by law. 

The commission is then kept in the cus- 
tody of the Secretary of the Navy with papers 
(a), (b), and (c) referred to above, until time 
to use them when the oath of office is ad- 
ministered to the appointee as he assumes 
his duties at the beginning of his term, 
At that time the appointee is given the letter 
of transmittal by the Secretary of the Navy. 
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He signs the acceptance of his office, takes 
the oath of office, signs it, and then the Sec- 
retary of the Navy officially delivers him the 
commission investing him with the authority 
of his office. 

This well-established procedure was not 
followed with respect to the commission now 
said to be in Admiral Denfeld’s possession, 

Its history, I am told, is as follows: 

When notification was received of Admiral 
Denfeld’s confirmation by the Senate on 
August 15, last, the Bureau of Naval Per- 
sonnel, as a routine matter, prepared a com- 
mission and submitted it to me, and I signed 
it. It was then forwarded to the White 
House. On its arrival there, Rear Admiral 
Dennison, Naval Aide to the President, ex- 
amined it and disapproved of its physical 
appearance. On his own initiative, he ar- 
ranged for a new form of commission, bear- 
ing the same words contained in the form he 
disapproved— 


Parenthetically, let me say that I un- 
derstand the second commission was on 
parchment— 


to be prepared by a competent script writer. 
On its completion— 


That is to say, on the completion of 
the second commission— 
he returned the newly written commission 
to my office, where I affixed my signature as 
Secretary of the Navy, and returned it to the 
White House to have the President’s signa- 
ture affixed. I was informed by Rear Admiral 
Dennison on January 19 last— 


That was 3 or 4 days ago— 


that he secured the President’s signature to 
the commission on September 13, 1949. 


Mr. President, I hope the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. McCartuy] will not leave 
the Chamber while I am reading this 
letter. I got it at his request. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
assure the Senator from Maryland that 
I am not leaving. I have a number of 
questions to ask. I must get some fur- 
ther documents so that I can give the 
Senator some proof which obviously he 
does not have at this time. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Very well; I see. 

I continue to read the letter: 

Rear Admiral Dennison also stated to me 
that on September 14, again on his own 
initiative, he took the commission direct to 
Admiral Denfeld's office in the Pentagon. 


That is to say, from the White House 
directly to Admiral Denfeld, not back to 
the Secretary of the Navy. 

I read further: 

Rear Admiral Dennison stated that he did 
not make an official delivery of the docu- 
ment to Admiral Denfeld because, first, he 
did not have the authority to make official 
delivery, and, secondly, he did not have the 
supporting papers which were necessary to 
constitute official delivery. 

The first I knew that the commission had 
been delivered by Rear Admiral Dennison to 
Admiral Denfeld was when Rear Admiral 
Dennison told me during our conversation 
on Thursday morning, January 19. The 
President, after signing the commission, had 
no information regarding any of the details 
of the delivery of the commission to Admiral 
Denfeld. 


I may say here, parenthetically, the 
President did not order it to be done 
that way; the Secretary of the Navy did 
not do it; the admiral, for reasons per- 
fectly understandable to those of us who 
have been in the military service, and 
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‘others, took it directly to his chief in the 
Pentagon. 


This method, by which Admiral Denfeld 
acquired possession of the commission 3 
months before the time it could become 
effective, was not the usual method for, and 
was not and did not purport to be, an offi- 
cial issuance of the commission to him. 

Admiral Denfeld never at any time men- 
tioned to me that he had a commission for 
his second term as Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions in his possession. I knew that the 
commission had never been returned to the 
once of Secretary of the Navy and believed 
until January 18 that it was still at the 
White House unsigned by the President. 

If I had known then what Rear Admiral 
Dennison and others have since told me, and 
what has been revealed on the floor of the 
Senate, I would, of course, have stated that 
the commission signed by the President and 
Secretary of the Navy had, without my 
knowledge, been put into the possession of 
Admiral Denfeld through an unusual proce- 
dure, that his possession of it has no legal 
significance, that he has never attempted to 
qualify for a second term as Chief of Naval 
Operations by taking the oath of office, and 
that, by reason of those facts and because 
he had been officially relieved of his duties as 
Chief of Naval Operations by direction of the 
President on November 1, 1949, he has not 
been Chief of Naval Operations since that 
‘date, which fact made the office vacant on 
‘November 2, 1949, when Admiral Sherman 
assumed the position. 

From the foregoing it seems to me conclu- 
sive that Admiral Sherman, under his in- 
terim appointment by the President, has 
legally held the office of Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations since he took the oath of office and 
otherwise qualified to assume the office on 
November 2, 1949. 

Under the circumstances, if the Senate is 
satisfied with his fitness to serve as Chief of 
Naval Operations, in my judgment it would 
be proper that the President's appointment 
of Admiral Sherman as Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions for a term of 4 years, now pending 
before the Senate, be confirmed. 

Respectfully submitted. 

; Francis P. MATTHEWS, 
Secretary of the Navy. 
The Honorable MILLARD E. TyDINGs, 
The United States Senate. 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator now yield for a question? 

| The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Maryland yield to the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. TYDINGS. No; not until I finish 
reading the whole thing. I shall then 
yield, I want to cover al! the points that 
were in dispute first. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Maryland declines to 
yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. So the Senate can 
follow it with more facility, the letter I 
am about to read is from the Secretary 
of the Navy to the President of the 
United States, recommending that Ad- 
miral Denfeld be relieved of his post as 
Chief of Naval Operations upon the 
conclusion of which I shall read the 
reply of the President. The letter is as 
follows: : 

THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY, 
Washington, October 27, 1949. 
THE PRESIDENT, ’ 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: When I became Sec- 
retary of the Navy on May 25 of this year, I 
did so realizing that because of certain con- 

- ditions then existing in the Department of 
the Navy and which we discussed at that 
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time, the administration of the duties of 
Secretary would inyolve grave difficulties. 
Events which have since transpired have 
more than justified that apprehension. 

You will remember that in our preliminary 
consideration of my appointment as Secre- 
tary, you emphasized that vital importance 
of the successful implementation of the Uni- 
fication Act of 1947, as enacted by Congress, 
I then advised you of my unqualified approv- 
al of the policy of unification as embodied in 
that act and in the proposed amendments 
to the law which you had submitted to Con- 
gress. Furthermore, I pledged my best ef- 
forts as Secretary to assist the Navy to func- 
tion in the utmost good faith as a full mem- 
ber in the unified defense team. 

You carefully pointed out how essential 
it would be to have the proper military per- 
sonnel in key positions, up to and including 
Chief of Naval Operations, in order to attain 
that much-desired result. 

You also stated that you would cooperate 
that, as Secretary, I might bé supported at 
all times by individuals of my own selection 
in positions of every important subordinate 
capacity. 

Very soon after I assumed office, it became 
evident to me that there was definite resist- 
ance on the part of some naval officers to ac- 
cepting unification of the armed services, 
notwithstanding the fact that it was estab- 
lished by law. That condition was reflected 
by public and private statements from vari- 
ous sources and by other methods. Some of 
the individuals involved in those procedures 
held very important assignments in the 
Navy. 

For reasons which I feel adequate, I re- 
frained from promptly bringing that situa- 
tion to your official attention as Commander 
in Chief. 

One of the first duties to confront me as 
Secretary was the selection of an appointee 
to succeed Admiral Denfeld as Chief of Naval 
Operations for the term beginning on the 
15th of next December (December 1948). 
My final decision, after carefully considering 
various phases of the problems involved, was 
to recommend Admiral Denfeld for reap- 
‘pointment, and such a recommendation went 
forward to you thrcugh Secretary of Defense 
Johnson on August 2, 1949. One of the 
most persuasive of the considerations which 
led me to make this recommendation was the 
value to the Navy, and to the Department of 
Defense, which I expected to flow from con- 
tinuity of service by Admiral Denfeld. 

At that time, working with Admiral Den- 
feld whom I highly esteem, I had every rea- 
son to believe that we were in complete 
agreement on all important questions af- 
fecting the administration of the Depart- 
ment of the Navy. I felt sure that such a 
harmonious relationship would continue. 
Unfortunately, it soon became clear that my 
expectation would not be realized. 

On Tuesday, the 4th of this month (Oc- 
tober), events had taken such a course that, 
in a conference had with Admiral Denfeld 
early that day, I frankly stated to him that 
I feared his usefulngss as Chief of Naval Op- 
erations had terminated. You may recall 
that I mentioned the possibility of Admiral 
Denfeld's replacement in the course of our 
discussion in your office when I was there 
in company with Secretary Johnson on Oc- 
tober 5. 

My relations as Secretary of the Navy with 
Admiral Denfeld as Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions have finally become such that I find 
it increasingly difficult to work with him in 
the harmonious relationship which should 
prevail between the occupants of those two 
Official positions. 

A military establishment is not a political 
democracy. Integrity of command is indis- 
pensable at all times. There can be no twi- 
light zone in the measure of loyalty to su- 


- periors and respect for authority existing be- 


tween various official ranks. Inability to con- 
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form to such requirements for military sta- 
bility would disqualify any of us for posi- 
tions subordinate to the Commander in 
Chief. 

The existence of the present situation pre- 
vailing between the highest civilian and the 
highest military officer of the Navy makes it 
utterly impossible for me, as Secretary of the 
Navy, to administer the Department of the 
Navy in the manner I believe vital to national 
security. Believing as I do in the vital im- 
portance of maintaining civilian control over 
the Military Establishment, a continuance of 
such a condition would be intolerable to me 
as Secretary of the Navy. 

Reluctantly, therefore, but in accordance 
with what I believe to be for the good of the 
country, I respectfully request you as Presi- 
dent and Commander in Chief to authorize 
the transfer of Admiral Denfeld to other im- 
portant duties, and the selection of his suc- 
cessor as Chief of Naval Operations at the 
earliest convenient date. 

Respectfully submitted. 

FRANCIS P. MATTHEWS. 


Upon receipt of that letter, the Presi- 
dent wrote the Secretary, as follows: 


Tun WHITE HoUsE, 
Washington, October 27, 1949. 
Memorandum for: Secretary of the Navy. 
From the President. 

Over a long period-of time I have devoted 
considerable thought to various aspects of 
the problem which you discuss in your letter 
of. today's date. 

The action which you recommend meets 
with my approval. Accordingly, I hereby au- 
thorize you to arrange for and carry out the 
transfer which you recommend. 

HARRY TRUMAN. 


Having read the letter from Secretary 


Matthews to the President, and having 


read the letter from the President to 
Secretary Matthews, I now desire to read 
a legal brief which I have requested be 
prepared concerning the authority for 
this action. I shall now read the brief 
to the Members of the Senate. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point to tell us 
who prepared the memorandum? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I shall read it all. It 
will be signed at the end. It reads as 
follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 
OFFICE OF THE JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., January 21, 1950. 
Memorandum for the Secretary of the Navy. 
Subject: Status of the Office “Chief of Naval 
Operations.” 

1. You have requested my written opinion 
as to whether or not a vacancy exists in the 
Office of “Chief of Naval Operations.” You 
will recall that I advised you orally in the 
premises at the time of Admiral Denfeld's 
removal on November 1, 1949. The opinion 
I gave you at that time was based on the 
authority hereinafter set forth. 

2. Under the authority of the act of March 
3, 1915, as amended, Admiral Denfeld was 
appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, to be Chief 
of Naval Operations for a term of 2 years 
commencing December 15, 1947. He was 
duly sworn and in fact entered the office on 
that date. While he was so serving the per- 
tinent portion of the act of March 3, 1915, 
was repealed and superseded by the act of 
March 5, 1948 (Public Law 432, 80th Cong.). 
Section 2 (a) of the act of March 5, 1948, 
reads in part as follows: 

“There shall be a Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions who shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, for a term of not more than 4 
years, from the officers of the active list of 
the line of the Navy who are eligible for the 
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exercise of command at sea and not below 
the grade of rear admiral.” 

Section 2 (b) reads in part as follows: 

“It shall be his duty to * * be the 
principal naval advisor to the President and 
to the Secretary of the Navy on the conduct 
of the activities of the Naval Establishment.” 


I shall read that again: 


“It shall be his duty to * * * be the 
principal naval advisor to the President and 
to the Secretary of the Navy on the conduct 
of the activities of the Naval Establishment.” 

Also pertinent to the duties of the Chief 
of Naval Operations is section 10, which 
reads: 

“During the temporary absence of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, the Under Secretary of 
the Navy, the Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, and the Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy for Air; the Chief of Naval Operations, 
and the Vice Chief of Naval Operations in 
that order, shall be next in succession to act 
as the Secretary of the Navy.” 

This change in the law had no effect on 
Admiral Denfeld’s incumbency of the office. 

3. In August 1949 Admiral Denfeld was 
nominated and confirmed for a second 2-year 
term to commence on December 15, 1949. 
Subsequently, however, on November 1, 
1949, he was relieved of his duties as Chief 
of Naval Operations by direction of the 
President. The question for determination 
in this case, therefore, is whether or not the 
President had the power to remove Admiral 
Denfeld from the office of Chief of Naval Op- 
erations prior to the expiration of the period 
for which he was appointed, and if so, how 
long the office continued vacant. 

4. The case of Myers v. United States (272 
U. S. 52) was that of a postmaster who had 
been appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
for a term of 4 years: ‘The law then in effect 
provided that such postmasters should hold 
Office for a period of 4 years but further pro- 
vided that they could be removed by the 
President by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. Myers was removed by 
the Postmaster General with the sanction 
of the President before the expiration of his 
term without reference to the Senate either 
directly, or through nomination of a suc- 
cessor during the 4-year period. Myers pro- 
tested officially and then sued for his salary 
in the Court of Claims. The Supreme Court 
held in this case that the President is em- 
powered by the Constitution to remove any 
executive officer appointed by him, whether 
or not the appointment was by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, and that 
this power is not subject in its exercise to 
the assent of the Senate nor can it be made 
so by act of Congress. The Court explained 
its holding by the statement that “the rea- 
son for the principle is that those in charge 
of and responsible for administering func- 
tions of Government who select their execu- 
tive subordinates need in meeting their re- 
sponsibility to have the power to remove 
those whom they appoint.” 

5. Subsequently, in the case of Humphrey’s 
Executor v. United States (295 U. S. 602), 
the Supreme Court held 


That is a recent case— 


that the President could not remove a Fed- 
eral Trade Commissioner. The basis of the 
Court’s opinion in that case was that in 
establishing the Federal Trade Commission 
and in providing for the terms of office of the 
Commissioners (their functions being “of 
legislative and judicial quality, rather than 
executive”) and the conditions under which 
they could be removed, Congress was within 
its rights in restricting the President’s power 
of removal (the Federal Trade Commission 
Act specified that a Commissioner could be 
removed by the President for inefficiency, 
neglect of duty, or malfeasance in office, and 
the facts of the case were that none of those 
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conditions was made the basis for the at- 
tempted removal). A reading of that 
opinion leaves no doubt of the distinction 
made between Government Officials who are 
in purely executive or administrative offices 
and those who are required to perform judi- 
cial functions. 

6. Another pertinent authority regarding 
the President’s power of removal is to be 
found in the case of Morgan v. TVA— 


That is another recent case— 


(115 Fed. 2d 990, cert. den., 312 U. S. 701). 
In that case the President removed from 
Office an individual who was a member 
and Chairman of the Board of Directors of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. It was 
argued that the case fell within the de- 
cision of the Humphrey case— 


Which I have just read 


but the circuit court of appeals of the sixth 
circuit held that the duties of the TVA 
Board of Directors were predominantly ex- 
ecutive or administrative in character, and 
that Morgan’s removal was within the pow- 
ers of the President. The case is therefore 
consistent with the holdings in the Myers 
and Humphrey cases. 

7. The Chief of Naval Operations performs 
neither quasi-legislative nor quasi-judicial 
duties. He is strictly an executive officer. 
It is also pertinent to note that the office 
of Chief of Naval Operations involves the 
holding of an office in addition to occupying 
an Officer’s status as an officer of the Navy. 
He is an officer of the Navy Department and 
as such by law may succeed to the duties 
of the Secretary. See section 10 of Public 
Law 432, supra. 

8. In addition to and wholly apart from 
the President’s powers of removal as the Chief 
Executive, is his constitutional power as 
Commander in Chief of the Armed Forces. 
The authority of a Commander in Chief to 
change the duty assignment of subordinate 
Officers has not, so far as I know, been ques- 
tioned, but by way of confirmation, the At- 
torney General of the United States has held 
that an act of Congress does not curtail the 
President’s power as Commander in Chief 
to assign officers to any duty (28 Op. Atty. 
Gen, 270). I am therefore of the opinion 
that the President had what might be termed 
twofold authority to remove Admiral Den- 
feld from the Office of Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions and that the orders of November 1, 
mentioned above, were legally sufficient to 
accomplish that removal. 

9. Notwithstanding the foregoing, the 
question has been raised as to the effect, if 
any, of the President’s nomination and sub- 
sequent confirmation by the Senate of Ad- 
miral Denfeld for a second term of 2 years 
to commence December 15, 1949. As previ- 
ously stated, Admiral Denfeld was so nomi- 
nated, and the Senate confirmed his nomina- 
tion on August 15, 1949. About a month later 
& commission was made up and signed by 
both you and the President. 


That is, the Secretary of the Navy and 
the President. 


My information is to the effect that Ad- 
miral Denfeld has this commission in his 
possession, but that there was no authorized 
delivery of it to him, and no acceptance by 
him, and that he did not take the oath of 
Office. 

10. In my opinion those acts do not operate 
to reinvest Admiral Denfeld with the office 
from which he was removed. In this con- 
nection see 12 Opinion Attorney General 229, 
which states: 

“Acceptance is necessary to vest the office 
in the appointee, and a formal acceptance is 
the evidence which in the public service gen- 
erally it has been customary to require.” 


I state parenthetically that a man 
could refuse to make out a check to a 
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collector of internal revenue who was 
not clothed with a commission and duly 
authorized to receive the payment. 

See also 8 Comptroller Decision 521, 19 
Opinion Attorney General 284, which state: 

“Execution of the oath of office may be 
regarded as acceptance of the appointment.” 

It is obvious that when the President di- 
rected Admiral Denfeld’s removal from the 
Office of Chief of Naval Operations early in 
November 1949, he did not intend Admiral 
Denfeld to become invested with the office 
for the second term, and it is equally obvious 
that Admiral Denfeld understood that. So 
far as I know, Admiral Denfeld has not as- 
serted claim to it, and even if he had, the 
circumstances of Admiral Sherman’s ad in- 
terim appointment and the expressed desires 
of the President would have prevented. 

11. To summarize the foregoing, it is my 
opinion— 

(a) That Admiral Denfeld was legally re- 
moved from the Office of Chief of Naval 
Operations on November 1, 1949. 

(b) That he did not become reinvested 
with the Office of Chief of Naval Operations 
following his nomination and confirmation, 
or at any other time, notwithstanding the 
fact that a commission came into his pos- 
session. 

(c) That a vacancy existed in the Office of 
Chief of Naval Operations when Admiral 
Sherman was given his ad interim appoint- 
ment and continues to exist to the present 
time, subject to such ad interim appoint- 
ment. 

Very respectfully, 
G. L. RUSSELL. 


Before yielding to questions, the Sen- 
ator from Maryland would like to state 
that in this discussion it has not been 
his purpose, and he hopes that indirectly 
no one can draw such a conclusion, that 
he wishes to cast any reflection, in any 
manner, shape, or form, on Admiral Den- 
feld, a man for whom he has an affec- 
tion as well as a very high regard. Iam 
simply, and as dispassionately as I can, 
doing what I promised to do, bring the 
facts to the attention of the Senate; 
first, to ascertain whether or not there 
was a vacancy in the Office of Chief of 
Naval Operations; second, to bring to the 
attention of the Senate in a chronologi- 
cal manner the various steps which led 
up to the removal of Admiral Denfeld, 
and the documents supporting his re- 
moval, and, third, to clear up the state- 
ment of the Secretary of the Navy that 
no commission had been issued to 
Admiral Denfeld, when the Senator from 
Wisconsin produced one on the floor of 
the Senate. I believe I have completely 
discharged the duties which I undertook, 
and fulfilled the promise which I made 
to the Senate in all of these categories. 

Before yielding to the first question, it 
seems to me that the matter here is not 
whether Admiral Denfeld should have 
been removed or should not have been 
removed. There are those, no doubt, 
who feel that he should not have been 
removed. I know there are those in this 
body and those on my committee who 
have openly expressed themselves to the 
effect that he should have been removed, 
notwithstanding his high attainments as 
a naval officer, because of the incom- 
patibility which developed between him 
and the Secretary of the Navy and the 
laws passed by the Congress in regard 
to certain phases of the matter. 

Therefore, the question is not whether 
the President, rightfully, from the sense 
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of right or wrong—if we put it.on that 
basis—removed Admiral Denfeld, not 
whether he used bad judgment in remov- 
ing Admiral Denfeld, not whether he was 
unfair in removing Admiral Denfeld, not 
whether he was unjust in removing 
Admiral Denfeld. The question is 
whether the President did have the right 
to remove him. If he had the right to 
do it, under the Constitution and under 
the law, whether he acted wisely or un- 
wisely, rightly or wrongly, is for the con- 
science and the mentality of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. If it is, as I 
believe and know it to be, within the 
scope and within the purview of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, then no 
man, Chief of Naval Operations or Mem- 
ber of this body, can say “Nay,” if that is 
the President’s constitutional preroga- 
tive. 

Having made this statement, and again 
paying my respects to both Admiral 
Denfeld and Admiral Sherman as two 
great naval officers, and regretting this 
whole controversy, and wishing to bring 
the facts to the attention of the Sen- 
ate, as I have done, I now take the wit- 
ness stand for such cross-examination 
as the lawyers on the other side may 
care to make. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I might first say 
that I believe I made it clear that if the 
time comes when the Senate is con- 
vinced there is a vacancy in the office of 
Chief of Naval Operations, I shall be very 
happy to vote for the confirmation of 
the nomination of Admiral Sherman. 
He is an outstanding naval officer, and he 
hed a large part in winning the last 
war. 

I should now like to ask the Senator a 
question. In view of the fact that the 
legal opinion upon which the Senator 
from Maryland is relying is based upon 
the facts set forth by Secretary Mat- 
thews; and if I can point out to him 
that again the Secretary is so care- 
less with his facts that there is either 
deliberate untruth or an indication of 
gross incompetence on his part, will not 
the Senator agree with me that the legal 
opinion is worthless? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Before answering the 
Senator’s question, in view of the fact 
that he has used the expression “gross 
untruth”’—I think it was—or “gross in- 
competence“ 

Mr. McCARTHY. I said deliberate 
untruth or gross incompetence. 

Mr. TYDINGS. In view of the fact 
that the able Senator from Wisconsin 
used those expressions last week on an- 
other occasion, and now that the facts 
presented here show that it was not 
deliberate untruth or gross incompe- 
tence, it would seem, in the interest of 
orderly procedure, that the Senator 
should first explain to this body where 
his charges are supported by any facts in 
his possession which prove in error the 
facts which I have read in the letter from 
the Secretary of the Navy. I do not 
think we ought to go on with these 
charges without clearing up the points 
seriatim as we proceed. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Will the Senator 
answer my question? 
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Mr. TYDINGS. Is the Senator going 
to take back the charge he made the 
other day? 

Mr. McCARTHY. If he can show that 
I have been in error in any way, I shall 
be glad to correct my statement. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Iam sure the Senator 
will. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The Senator has 
read to the Senate a legal document. I 
am sure that the Senator will agree with 
me that that legal document is worth- 
less unless it is based upon an existent 
factual situation. In other words, if the 
man who wrote the legal opinion did not 
have the correct factual situation be- 
fore him, the legal opinion is worthless, 
That is correct, is it not? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I would not want to 
go to that extreme. I would not want 
to say that the legal opinion is worth- 
less, because I think the legal opinion is 
eminently sound. I do not think the 
Senator can marshal one single case to 
the contrary. Therefore, I would not be 
willing to say that the legal opinion is 
worthless, because as a very humble 
member of the legal profession myself, 
it seems to me to be bottomed on ex- 
tremely good constitutional law. 

Even if I were approaching the mat- 
ter without any examination at all, I 
know that the Constitution makes the 
President the Commander in Chief of 
the Army and Navy, and as such I would 
assume that he could order around any 
officer he wanted in that entire military 
end naval establishment. I do not think 
there can be any question or any argu- 
ment to the contrary. Therefore, even 
though this is a high office, the case is 
no different, in my book, than if the one 
involved were a second lieutenant, or a 
private, or a colonel, or a two-star gen- 
eral, or a 4-star general, or a 5-star gen- 
eral. No matter what the rank, the man 
who is President of the United States is 
his Commander in Chief. Therefore he 
had the right to take the action he took. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Let me ask another 
question of the Senator. I think the 
Senator’s answer is important in view 
of the position which he holds. Last 
week I came before the Senate and gave 
the Senate facts which the Members of 
the Senate previously did not possess. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes, and the Depart- 
ment gave the Senator facts which he 
did not have, which I read here today. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I pointed out that 
Secretary Matthews told the members 
of the Armed Services Committee that 
no commission had been issued. 

Mr. TYDINGS. And he was truthful 
in making that statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Dovuctas in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator wish to propound a question? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Yes. At that time 
I pointed out to the Senate that Mr. 
Matthews came before the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee and said no commission 
had been issued. He said, “I took the 
responsibility of advising the President 
not to sign the commission.” When that 
was disclosed, some of the members of 
the Armed Services Committee present 
on the floor said, “These are not the facts 
as we understood them. We would like 
a further examination.” 
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The Senator from Maryland, coming 
before the Senate today, reads a letter 
from the same man, Matthews. He also 
reads to us a legal document, an opinion, 
based upon facts set forth in the letter. 
I now ask the Senator this simple ques- 
tion: If I can convince the Senator that 
Matthews has again misinformed the 
Senator, then would he say that it is 
necessary for the Armed Services Com- 
mittee to disregard the facts which Mat- 
thews has given the Senator from Mary- 
land and hold a hearing and decide what 
the facts are, and will the Senator base 
his legal opinion on the facts as they 
actually are? That is a simple question, 
Senator. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator asks me 
to answer a question which he has not 
yet seen fit to propound to me. He says 
if he does certain things. I should like 
to have the doing of the things precede 
his question, and then I can answer it. 
I cannot answer anything I do not know. 
I do not know what is in the Senator’s 
mind. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Let me ask the Sen- 
ator this question: If I show to the Sen- 
ator that Secretary Matthews has again 
misinformed him in the letter which the 
Senator has just read, then will the Sen- 
ator think the Secretary is worthy of 
belief in anything he tells the Senator? 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator from 
Wisconsin. made the statement on 
Wednesday last that the Secretary had 
done several things which were wrong. 
The Senator said he had a copy of a com- 
mission, and that Admiral Denfeld ac- 
tually held the commission. We investi- 
gated the matter, and found it was taken 
from the White House by Admiral Den- 
nison, the President’s naval aide, to Ad- 
miral Denfeld, and Denfeld puts it in his 
desk, when the normal procedure, as 
Denfeld knows, is to send it back to the 
Secretary of the Navy. I read the steps 
which should accompany the procedure. 
The Secretary of the Navy should give 
the commission to Admiral Denfeld on 
the day he is to take office. He is then to 
take the oath prescribed by law, receive 
all the papers, and enter upon the duties 
of the office. 

The Senator from Wisconsin on 
Wednesday last led the Senator from 
Maryland to believe that Admiral Den- 
feld had come into possession of this com- 
mission in a perfectly normal and ortho- 
dox manner, that it was a fait accompli, 
that the whole proceeding was normal 
in every way, and that the Secretary of 
the Navy knew all about it. I find out on 
interrogation—I do not think Admiral 
Denfeld will deny it—that, so far as Ad- 
miral Denfeld knows, Secretary Mat- 
thews never had any knowledge that this 
commission had gone from the White 
House to Admiral Denfeld. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Will the Senator 
stop right there? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I have before me a 
telegram from Admiral Denfeld. This is 
in answer to a telegram which I sent him. 
I telegraphed him and asked him to in- 
form me how he came to have the com- 
mission. I asked him to tell me what the 
facts were which would indicate whether 
or not Matthews knew that he had been 
commissioned. I also asked him to send 
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me the original of the commission. 
Here is the telegram: 

In reply to your telegram. I received re- 
appointment commission on or about 14 Sep- 
tember. It was presented to me by the naval 
aide to the President, Admiral Dennison, in 
my office. Consider it a particular courtesy 
to me as CNO receiving it under those cir- 
cumstances; otherwise would have received it 
by internal mail system in the Pentagon. The 
Secretary knew I had commission as I went 
into his office after its receipt and thanked 
him for it. At that time he stated nothing 
he had done since becoming Secretary of the 
Navy had given him greater pleasure than 
having me reappointed as CNO. 


I knew that the Secretary was going to 
claim there was something unusual about 
the method of delivery. It then occurred 
to me that there may have been some- 
thing unusual about this type of delivery. 
I thought I would endeavor to discover 
how other acmirals received their com- 
missions. So I took it upon myself to try 
and obtain that information. Now, the 
Senator knows, in view of the way heads 
fall when military or naval officers give 
us any information which the Secretary 
does not want us to have, it is rather 
difficult to secure that information. I 
had Admiral Leahy interviewed this 
morning. He was questioned as to how 
he got his commission. He said he got 
it directly from the President by mail. 
In this case it was delivered by the Pres- 
ident’s aide. Now, Mr. Matthews says 
that was an unauthorized procedure. 
Frankly I do not know. 

The Secretary of the Navy, last week, 
after my discussion on the Senate floor, 
called the press in, or called some of the 
members of the press, and was going to 
give a statement in answer to this issue. 
Suddenly he changed his mind, after 
consultation with others in the Penta- 
gon. I learned then that he was going 
to make the claim, which he made to- 
day; that is that there was no seal on 
this commission, and that, there being 
no seal, it was not validly issued. 

I thank the Senator for the courtesy 
of giving me a copy of the letter when 
he started to read it. Let me read what 
the Secretary had to say. I think this 
is very important to the members of the 
Armed Services Committee and to the 
Senate, not because the question of Den- 
feld versus Sherman may be important, 
but in determining whether or not the 
Secretary of the Navy is competent to 
hold his job, whether any credence can 
be placed upon what he says, or whether 
the committee must secure its informa- 
tion from some other source. 

Now, if the Senator will turn to page 
5 of the letter which he has before 
him, this is what Mr. Matthews says. 
Here is the way a commission is nor- 
mally handled. Iam leaving out the first 
half of the page. Will the Senator turn 
to it? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I know what it is. I 
could recite it by heart. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I assume the Sena- 
tor could. 

When signed by the President, the com- 
mission is returned to the Office of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, and then referred to the 
Bureau of Personnel where the seal of the 
Navy is placed on the document after it is 
signed by the President, as required by law. 
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The commission is then kept in the custody 
of the Secretary of the Navy. 


Now turning over to the next page. 
First he tells about the way Dennison got 
it at the White House. He said: 


Dennison then told me he took the com- 
mission directly to Admiral Denfeld’s office. 


Now turn to the next page. 


I knew that the commission had never 
been returned to the Office of the Secretary of 
the Navy. 


In other words, it never came back to 
the office for the seal. That is what the 
Secretary tells the Senator. He says it 
comes back to my office after the Presi- 
dent signs it. Then the seal is placed 
upon it. He says in this case it was not 
done. 

In my telegram I asked Admiral Den- 
feld for the original copy of this docu- 
ment. Admiral Denfeld says this: 

The facilities of this small town prevent 
oe the commission through the mail in 

e. 


He said in his telegram of last night: 


Large photostatic copy clearly shows the 
seal in bottom-center. 


I had the Admiral called on the tele- 
phone and he said he did not think it 
proper for him to let his commission out 
of his hands except upon the request of 
the Armed Services Committee. He said 
if the Armed Services Committee were to 
subpena the document he would send it. 
I telegraphed him then and told him that 
because of the attitude which the chair- 
man of the committee had taken—that 
is that he would conduct his own per- 
sonal investigation and that he would not 
hold a hearing—undoubtedly there was 
no possibility of the Armed Services 
Committee seeing this document. I 
pointed out to him that looking at the 
large photostatie copy it was difficult 
clearly to make out the seal because the 
seal was an imprint. 

I told him that a number of Senators 
had requested that the document be 
available to the Senate for their scrutiny. 
Admiral Denfeld then sent me this docu- 
ment. This is the document about which 
Secretary Matthews said that, first, he 
signed it, and then it went to the Presi- 
dent; and he said that normally it would 
come back to the office of the Secretary 
of the Navy, and there the seal would be 
placed on it. 

But in this case, so Secretary Matthews 
says, that was not done. On the con- 
trary, it was taken to the President, and 
the President signed it; and then, with- 
out authority of the Navy Department, 
it was taken directly to Admiral Denfeld. 

Does the Senator from Maryland care 
to look at the document? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I should like to look 
at both the telegram, which was the first 
thing I asked for, and then the document. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I am glad to have 
the Senator examine both of them. I 
do not know whether the Secretary of 
the Navy was deliberately lying or not. 

I have undertaken to find out some- 
thing about Secretary Matthews. I 
called some of my friends at Omaha, 
from which city the Secretary of the 
Navy hails. They tell me that he has a 
very good reputation. 
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I can only assume that Secretary 
Matthews is so incompetent that he does 
not know what goes on in the Navy De- 
partment. He said the commission did 
not come back to him; but we find that 
it did come back to him and he placed 
the seal on it. Admiral Denfeld says the 
next day he stopped at Secretary Mat- 
thews’ office and thanked him for it. So 
we know that either Secretary Mat- 
thews is not telling the truth or else he 
is so incompetent that he does not know 
what is going on in the Navy Depart- 
ment. I think the latter is the case. Any 
man whose only qualification for the 
office is that he happened to support the 
winning presidential candidate, and 
who, as he says, never got any nearer to 
the water than once in a row boat, I say 
obviously does not know what is going 
on in his office in the Navy Department. 
I think it is clear that he is too incompe- 
tent for the job. 

In view of the fact that Admiral Den- 
feld says he has received his commis- 
sion for a second term as Chief of Naval 
Operations, and in view of the fact that 
the seal of the Navy Department and the 
signature of the President and the signa- 
ture of the Secretary of the Navy appear 
on the commission, does the Senator 
from Maryland think we should confirm 
the nomination of Admiral Sherman to 
a position, which many of us have not 
decided is vacant? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I shall be delighted to 
reply to the Senator’s question. 

First, let me refresh his memory as to 
why I am here today and why I have 
read the documents I have just read to 
the Senate. 

The able Senator from Wisconsin on 
Wednesday of last week addressed him- 
self to this subject, exhibited here on the 
floor of the Senate a commission, and 
made some remarks in regard to this 
entire matter. 

When the Senator from Wisconsin 
had finished, the Senator from Maryland 
rose, and said that he had no knowledge 
of the alleged facts which the Senator 
from Wisconsin had presented, and that 
he did not wish to proceed in the dark. 
The Senator from Maryland promised 
the Senate that he would get a chrono- 
logical account, from beginning to end, 
of what had happened, and also would 
get an able legal opinion as to whether 
there was a vacancy in the Office of 
Chief of Naval Operations. The Senator 
from Maryland said he was going to ask 
for those forthrightly; that he did not 
want any evasion; that he was going to 
let the chips fall where they may; that 
he wanted to learn exactly how this hap- 
pened; and the Senator from Maryland 
promised that as soon as he obtained the 
facts and the opinion, he would lay them 
before the Senate. 

Subsequent to that promise to the en- 
tire Senate, I received in my office this 
morning signed by five minority members 
of the Armed Services Committee—five 
eminent and able members—asking that 
we have an investigation of Admiral 
Denfeld’s removal, and so forth. 

In view of the fact that I had told the 
entire Senate, including the members 
of the Senate Armed Services Committee, 
that I would first try to ascertain all the 
facts, it looked to me like an attempt to 
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jump the gun, to get an investigation 
under way before we found out whether 
there was enough of a vehicle to carry 
on an investigation. 

Certainly in the interest of fair play 
and good sportsmanship, we should have 
found out whether, following the letter, 
there was still a desire for an investiga- 
tion. We should not assume that all the 
statements made willy-nilly are state- 
ments of fact, when many of them are 
not statements of fact. 

For instance, take the telegram which 
I now hold in my hand: Here is con- 
firmation from Admiral Denfeld that the 
Secretary of the Navy told the truth. 

What does Admiral Denfeld say in the 
telegram? He says: 

In reply to your telegram, I received reap- 
pointment commission on or about the 14 
September, presented to me by naval aide to 
the President, Admiral Dennison, in my office. 


Mr. McCARTHY. Is not that just as 
I read the telegram? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Wait a moment, 
please; I have not finished. 

Mr. McCARTHY. But is not that just 
as I read it? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Just a moment; I was 
courteous to the Senator. 

Yet the Senator from Wisconsin left in 
obscurity the entire phase of the matter 
as to how the commission got to Admiral 
Denfeld. 

I did not think a commission could go 
to Admiral Denfeld unless it went 
through the Department of the Navy. If 
it went from the Department of the Navy 
to the President, and the President 
signed it, I would assume that it would 
go back to the Navy Department; and 
that was the supposition which Senators 
had made when they left the Chamber, 
following the discussion we had here last 
Wednesday, namely, that Admiral Den- 
feld had come into possession of this 
commission through normal channels, 
and that the Secretary of the Navy did 
not know anything about it. 

However, the truth of the matter is 
that the commission went to Admiral 
Denfeld directly from the White House, 
a thoroughly improper way for it to go, 
for in the same telegram Admiral Den- 
feld says, as he has every right to say: 

Consider it a particular courtesy to me as 
CNO receiving it under those circumstances. 
Otherwise would have received it by internal 
mail system in Pentagon. 


That is the way commissions are sent 
to officers generally, and to prove that, 
there is the Senator’s own testimony that 
Admiral Leahy got his commission 
throughout the internal mail at the 
Pentagon. 

Mr. McCARTHY. That is not correct, 
Mr. President; apparently the Senator 
from Maryland misunderstood what I 
said. I said Admiral Leahy got his com- 
mission from the President. 

The Senator from Maryland has said 
that I left an erroneous impression. Will 
the Senator point out one word of the 
telegram which I did not read to the 
Senate? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I said that the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin, in the remarks he 
made last week, left all of us under the 
impression that the commission had 
gone from the White House, in the nor- 
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mal way, back to the Navy Department, 
in the normal way that commissions are 
returned from the White House to the 
Navy Department, and had reached Ad- 
miral Denfeld in due course, and that the 
Secretary of the Navy knew nothing 
about it. How in the name of hien 
heaven was the Secretary of the Navy to 
know it had come back, if it was taken 
directly from the White House to Ad- 
miral Denfeld and if Admiral Denfeld 
had it in his drawer? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Will the Senator 
read the remainder of the telegram? If 
he will, he will know the answer. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Admiral Denfeld had 
not even gone to the Navy Department 
to be sworn in. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Maryland read the re- 
mainder of the telegram? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes; I shall be de- 
lighted to do so, 

Mr. BRIDGES. If the Senator will 
read the remainder of it, he will get the 
answer to his question. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Admiral Denfeld says 
in the telegram: k 

Secretary knew I had the commission, as 
I went into his office after its receipt and 
thanked him for it. At that time he stated 
nothing he had done since becoming Sec- 
retary of the Navy had given him greater 
pleasure than having me reappointed as 
CNO. Navy Department seal is on com- 
mission— 


And some other things, which are per- 
sonal, so I shall not read them. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. 
please. 

Mr. President, what do we get from 
the remainder of the telegram? Let us 
read it again, so we shall have all of it 
in mind. The Admiral says that after 
he got the commission, he went into the 
Secretary’s office and thanked him for it. 

This is probably what took place: Ad- 
miral Denfeld said to Secretary Mat- 
thews, “I want to thank you, Mr. Secre- 
tary, for naming me again as the Chief 
of Naval Operations, for a second term.” 

Secretary Matthews probably replied, 
“Thank you, Admiral. It was a great 
pleasure to nominate you for the second 
term. It was one of the most pleasant 
acts since I have been here.” 

There was no exhibition of any com- 
mission; the conversation which occurred 
at that time was a perfectly normal con- 
versation, having no connotation what- 
soever with any knowledge on the part of 
the Secretary of the Navy that the com- 
mission was in the hands of Admiral 
Denfeld. 

However, Mr. President, all this argu- 
ment is entirely beside the point. Sup- 
pose Admiral Denfeld had taken the 
commission, the very day he received it, 
to the office of the Secretary of the Navy, 
and suppose the Navy’s seal had been 
put on it. Suppose Admiral Denfeld 
had held up his right hand and been 
sworn in. All that would not make a 
bit of difference; the President could 
still remove him. 

So what is all this sham battle about? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, wiil 
the Senator yield? 


Wait a moment, 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes, I yield. I yield 
first to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. McCARTHY. There is one im- 
portant thing before us which the Sena- 
tor from Maryland seems to overlook. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I hope the Senator 
from Wisconsin will not overlook some 
of the things he mentioned the other day. 

Mr. McCARTHY. One of the matters 
before the Senate, which I think is of 
great importance, is the question of 
whether the Secretary of the Navy, when 
he appears before a congressional com- 
mittee, correctly informs the committee, 
so that the facts on the basis of which 
the committee acts are the actual facts. 
There has been considerable weaseling 
in the letter of the Secretary of the Navy. 
In the letter he says that he knew not 
only that it was signed once, but twice. 
I do not find that point in the document 
at this moment, but it has been read 
into the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp. The 
Senator will recall that the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] said to 
the Secretary in effect, “Do you take the 
responsibility for advising the President 
not to sign the commission?” 

And the Secretary said in effect: “Yes, 
I take full responsibility’—or words to 
that effect. 

Does the Senator from Maryland ques- 
tion it? I will find it, if there is any 
question. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is absolutely 
true, because the Secretary said in his 
statement here that he had no knowledge 
that the commission had ever come back 
from the President, and in the interim, 
he had written to the President asking 
for the removal, and the President had 
removed him. There is no proof that 
Secretary Matthews knew that Admiral 
Denfeld had the commission. There is 
no statement from Admiral Denfeld that 
he took the commission up and showed 
it to the Secretary. 

It looks to me like a sham battle, 
What difference would it make? The 
President could have removed him, if 
he had taken 10 oaths, signed 75 com- 
missions, put 415 seals on it, and if he 
had held office for 15 years and 6 months, 

Mr. McCARTHY. I may say I per- 
sonally think the President could have 
removed him. As of this date, I do not 
know whether the President has done 
so or not. Mr. Matthews originally said 
the reason for the vacancy which oc- 
curred was because the commission was 
never issued. He says, today, the rea- 
son for the vacancy having occurred is 
because the President had removed the 
man. Ido not know which of the state- 
ments by Matthews I can rely on, 

Mr. TYDINGS. I have the orders 
here. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Let me finish my 
question. Reverting to the Senator's 
statement that Matthews had no way of 
knowing that the commission was issued, 
if he will turn to page 5 of Matthews’ 
letter, Matthews says, first, “The com- 
mission would be signed by me. Then 
it goes to the President. Then it comes 
back to me, and I put my seal on it.” 
On page 7 he says this was never done— 
that is, that it was never. transmitted 
from the President to the Secretary of 
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the Navy. However, we have before us 
a document with the seal affixed, show- 
ing that it did come back to Matthews. 
We know he placed his seal upon it, and 
then the President, using the same sys- 
tem that was used when Leahy received 
his commission, as a courtesy, had it 
delivered to Denfeld. So the Senator 
cannot conceivably say that Matthews 
did not know that it came back. 

Mr. TYDINGS. With all due respect 
to the able Senator from Wisconsin, who 
is my friend, we are discussing a man 
who holds a very high office, and it seems 
to me we are trying vainly, in the face of 
the very well-reasoned and explicit letter 
which I have just read, to dwell on small 
Points. The truth of the matter is that 
Admiral Denfeld could not legally have 
entered upon his term of office without 
taking the oath, anyway. It is the law 
that one must take the oath at the time 
he assumes the office. 

I do not know the facts, neither does 
the Senator, and perhaps they have been 
lost in the obscurity of time, because so 
many events happen to all of us, it is 
pretty hard for any of us to tell what we 
were doing a month, 2 months, 3 months, 
or 6 months ago. But I am speculating 
on this, I do not have any facts to sup- 
port it, but what I think happened was 
this: I think Admiral Dennison was of 
course under the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions. He was an aide at the White 
House. He looked up to his chief, as 
every Navy man has a right to do, and 
he thought how nice it would be to go 
over and tell the Admiral that the Presi- 
dent had just signed his’ commission. 
The reason they had two commissions, 
Iam advised; was that the first one was 
the ordinary printed type of commission, 
and, as it was a great office, and came 
as the culmination of a long and dis- 
tinguished career on the part of Admiral 
Denfeld, they wanted to give him a com- 
mission that he could keep as a memento 
and hand down. Consequently, the com- 
mission was prepared, signed by Mr. 
Matthews, and signed by the President. 
After that had been done, Admiral Den- 
nison wraps it up and goes over to his 
chief, feeling great loyalty to the man 
who headed his branch of the armed 
services, and he says, “Admiral, it gives 
Me a great deal of pleasure to bring your 
commission to you.” Admiral Denfeld 
probably said, “Thank you. It was nice 
of you to attend to it so quickly.” He 
opened it and read it. They both had a 
pleasant little talk, and he put it in his 
desk. He then said, “I ought to go up 
and thank the Secretary for this com- 
mission.” So he went up to the Sec- 
retary’s office and said, “Mr. Secretary, 
I cannot tell you how much I appreciate 
your confidence in me.” The Secretary 
then probably turned around and said, 
“It was one of the finest things I could 
do, to recommend you for this place.” It 
seems to me that what we are trying to 
do here is to find a man dishonest, de- 
liberately, who has made a perfectly ra- 
tional statement. I hope I shall never be 
that smail. 

Mr. McCARTHY and Mr. KNOW- 
LAND addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Maryland yield, and if 
so, to whom? 
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Mr. TYDINGS. I yield to the Senator 
from Wisconsin. But nothing the Sen- 
ator has said shows that the office had 
been filled. The law still stands. The 
office is vacant, and we have a nominee 
on the calendar. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. It looks to 
me as if this whole colloquy is over a 
pretty small peanut, if I may use the 
word. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Let us see whether 
it is. I think it is not small peanuts to 
determine whether the Secretary of the 
Navy comes to the Capitol and misin- 
forms a committee. I should like to 
know why the Secretary makes certain 
statements. I cannot find the spot in 
the letter, but the Senator can, I am sure. 
Secretary Matthews says: “I was not 
testifying to facts. I was testifying to 
the legal import of facts.” Is not that 
what the letter says? 

Mr. TYDINGS. The letter was that 
the removal and replacement of Admiral 
Denfeld are supported both by the facts 
and the law. That is what he said. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The Senator will 
find it in the Secretary’s letter. He says, 
in substance: “I was telling the Senate 
wa I thought the fact was.” Here 
it is: 

Therefore, when I stated today that a com- 
mission of appointment had never been 
issued to Admiral Denfeld, we all understood 
that to mean no official commission. 


Let us see whether that is what he said 
the day he testified. On page 95 he said 
the commission was never issued to him. 
Today he said: “I mean it was never 
legally issued.” Further along on the 
page he said: “He never issued the com- 
mission”—meaning the President. On 
page 99, after he had testified that the 
commission was never issued, he was 
questioned further. The Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Brinces] said: 

Well, this certainly is different from any- 
thing I have ever heard before. 


Matthews said: 
Do not ask me as a lawyer, now. 


He said: 


You have got to get a legal opinion on 
that, yourself. 


So Matthews was before the commit- 
tee. At that time he was not saying, 
“What I am giving you is my own legal 
interpretation of what has happened.” 
He said, “These are the facts.” He said: 

These are the facts as they happened. 
You have to get a legal opinion on that, 
yourself. 


Today, he comes and says, “I knew 
the facts to be different, of course, but I 
am a great lawyer; therefore I say the 
office is vacant.” 

Mr, President, I should like to ask the 
Senator whether he will agree with me 
now, that in view of the fact that it has 
been definitely established that the Sec- 
retary of the Navy gave us erroneous 
facts in regard to the issuance of the 
commission, regardless of whether this 
determines whether there is a vacancy 
today or not; in view of the fact that 
the Secretary twice has given us errone- 
ous information, first before the com- 
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mittee, then again later, after he had 
had much time to think the matter over 
and refresh his memory, and when he 
again comes before us and says, This 
commission never got back to my office 
for a seal; it does not have a seal upon 
it“; does not the Senator now think we 
should get all the facts from a compe- 
tent source before we are called upon 
to pass on the nomination? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Has the Senator 
finished? 

Mr. McCARTHY. TI, for one, and I 
assume many other Senators, are put in 
a very unusual situation. If the Senator 
calls up the nomination at this time, we 
shall then have before us the nomination 
of Admiral Forrest P. Sherman, an up- 
standing naval Officer. We shall not 
know whether there is a vacancy or not. 
We shall know, if the facts as Matthews 
has given them to the Judge Advocate 
General are true, that then perhaps 
there is a vacancy; but we shall know 
those facts come from a man who is 
notoriously inaccurate. Therefore we 
shall either have to vote to confirm a 
man to a job that is already filled, or 
may be filled, or vote against a very com- 
petent naval officer. I may say that if 
the Senator calls up the nomination 
without taking the matter back to the 
Armed Services Committee and giving 
us the benefit of that commitee's study, 
I, for one, can do nothing except answer 
“present” when the vote is taken. I can 
neither vote against the nomination of 
Admiral Sherman nor for it. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should like to 
make a very brief statement and then 
ask the Senator a question. Personally 
I am very sorry that Mr. Matthews did 
not ask to come before our committee 
very promptly when there was a misun- 
derstanding as to what he had previously 
said before the committee. I think it 
would have been very helpful if he had 
come before the committee, instead of 
asking the chairman to read a statement 
in his behalf on the floor of the Senate. 
I say that, because his testimony was giv- 
en to the committee, and he should have 
answered the committee. He has done 
differently. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator allow me to correct him? I know 
he does not want to misstate the case. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should be glad 
to have the Senator correct me if I am 
in error. 

Mr. TYDINGS. There was never any 
question about any of these matters, so 
far as the Senator from Maryland knew, 
until the question was raised on the floor 
of the Senate last week by the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is correct. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator from 
Maryland then was asked what his atti- 
tude would be in certain hypothetical 
cases. The Senator from Maryland said 
he would like to investigate the alleged 
new facts which were brought out, and 
promised the Senate he would do that 
and lay the matter before the Senate. 
There was no request for rehearing be- 
fore the committee. That only reached 
my office this morning, and, whether it 
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had come or not, the Senator from Mary- 
land would have been honor-bound to 
carry out his promise te the Senate. I 
do not want the Senator to think that 
Mr, Matthews was delinquent, because 
at the time the charges were made Mr. 
Matthews was in Omaha, Nebr., and did 
not return as I understand until the end 
of the week some time, and therefore, 
of course, he had no opportunity. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator. It seems to me there are two 
questions presented. The first is the 
question whether Admiral Sherman is a 
proper man and should be confirmed. 
The Navy has not had a head now, ex- 
cept an interim head, for some months. 
The Navy is a very important branch of 
our armed services. The Chief of Naval 
Operations has certain functions to per- 
form, It is difficult for him to perform 
them unless he is confirmed. That is 
one question. 

The other question involves the verac- 
ity or the misinformation of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. I personally have a 
high regard for the veracity of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy. I do not know him 
well personally, at all, but I believe, from 
what I ascertained about him, that he is 
an honest man and intends to bi: an hon- 
est man. That is another question en- 
tirely. On that question, it seems to me 
that if any Member of the Senate or of 
the committee itself should like to ques- 
tion Mr. Matthews further, it would be 
helpful to have him come before the 
committee. As Secretary of the Navy 
he must come before the committee at 
some time or other and open himself to 
questions on any subject about which 
any Member may want to ask him. 

I point out to the Senator from Mary- 
land, the chairman of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, that as I have listened 
to the arguments today it has occurred 
to me that the commission was delivered 
to Admiral Denfeld in September. 
Whether it was issued to him by proper 
authority, as pointed out by the Secre- 
tary at that time, does not seem to me 
to be material, because he was removed 
from that office on November 1, or was 
relieved of his command at that time. 
If the commission is a good commission, 
issued by proper authority, in every 
proper way, he was relieved on November 
1, an interim appointment was made, 
which was accepted. If this commission 
was legally issued by authority, the Ad- 
miral would have to take the oath when 
he received the commission. He has 
never taken the oath. Therefore the of- 
fice unquestionably is vacant today, in 
my humble judgment. We have, as I 
say, the responsibility to fill that office 
in order properly to protect the security 
of the United States. 

I hope we shall proceed promptly to 
confirm the nomination of Admiral 
Sherman, and then, if I may put it in 
the form of a question, would the Sena- 
tor from Maryland be willing to hold a 
hearing and have Secretary Matthews 
come before it, opening the meeting to 
any questions which the members of the 
committee or any invited Members of the 
Senate would like to ask him at that 
time? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I thank the Senator 
from Massachusetts for all he has said, 
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I think the Senator and I are in more cr 
less substantial agreement. Let me say 
to the Senator from Massachusetts that 
I do not believe it is fair to the Navy, to 
the country, or to Admiral Sherman, 
there being a vacancy in the Navy De- 
partment as to which he himself has 
testified, to hold off confirmation of his 
nomination while we have an investiga- 
tion into some collateral matter having 
nothing at all to do with the vacancy and 
having nothing to do with the fitness of 
Admiral Sherman. The Senator from 
Maryland has been careful, in answer- 
ing questions, to try to keep before the 
Senate the Sherman nomination and the 
fact that there is a vacancy, if the nomi- 
nation has been legally made, quite apart 
from any investigation. 

I now come frankly to the second prop- 
osition raised by the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts. The Senator from Mary- 
land is only the chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee. That committee 
meets regularly every Thursday morning 
at 10:30. Whenever any member of the 
committee desires that an investigation 
be made regarding anything under the 
sun, all he has to do is to make a motion 
to that effect, have it seconded, and the 
question is put to the committee and the 
committee decides whether an investiga- 
tion should be held. Does the Senator 
from Massachusetts think it would be 
becoming for the Senator from Mary- 
land to prejudge what the committee wiil 
do, and say, “I shall go ahead and do it 
anyway?” I think, whatever my faults 
may be, the Senator from Massachusetts, 
who has served for a long time on the 
Armed Services Committee and is one of 
the ablest and best members of that com- 
mittee, will accord me at least the small 
compliment of saying that I have never 
been a dictator on the committee and 
have never done anything without the 
committee’s approval. Is that correct? 

Mr, SALTONSTALL, That is correct. 
I believe the Senator from Maryland is 
an honorable man. Will the Senator 
join with me and other Senators in in- 
viting Mr. Matthews to come before the 
committee? 

Mr. TYDINGS. For what purpose? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. For any pur- 
pose. 

Mr. TYDINGS. No. I do not believe 
in inviting persons to come before the 
committee'for any purpose. I want to 
know what I am undertaking. I do not 
believe in taking a blunderbuss and 
shooting in all directions at the same 
time. If there is a proper request for an 
investigation into a matter which affects 
the security and welfare of the Nation, 
we should consider it; but I do not think 
we should call the Secretary of the Navy 
before us and go into a blind investiga- 
tion. It should be an investigation for 
the purpose of ascertaining this, that, 
and the other thing. If that is done, per- 
haps I shall go along. But, so far, I have 
not seen that kind of a proposition ad- 
vanced, and I do not believe we should 
start calling Cabinet officers before a 
committee and having an investigation 
which has no limitation. If that sort of 
an investigation should be held, all they 
could do would be to spend the time from 


now until next election day, which is in 
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November, and after that they would 
not be called at all. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for one more ques- 
tion? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Will the Sena- 
tor join with the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts and other Senators in inviting 
the Secretary to come before the com- 
mittee and give an account of his prob- 
lems? 

Mr, TYDINGS. I have already stated 
to the members of the committee that 
so soon as we can get two or three of 
these matters out of the way we shall 
call the Secretary of Defense, the Secre- 
tary of the Army, the Secretary of 
the Navy, the Secretary for Air, and 
the chiefs of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force, who. wear the uniform, to appear 
before us for a review. I have already 
made arrangements, about some of which 
the Senator knows, to have the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services briefed at the 
Pentagon Building. So, if we can get 
time to devote to national defense, 
rather than going off on tangents, we 
can all be pretty well informed, But if 
we are going to try to investigate every 
little quirk of human nature, we shall 
never extend the efficiency or the com- 
position of the three branches of our 
Defense Establishment. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. At the time the 
Secretary comes before the committee, 
it is the privilege, opportunity, and 
right of any member of the committee to 
interrogate him; is it not? 

Mr. TYDINGS, Of course it is, as to 
anything which seems pertinent to our 
national defense. I do not want to 
dignify what I believe is a comedy of 
errors. Everyone has testified in good 
faith. Certainly the statement of the 
Secretary is perfectly reasonable and 
plausible, and is, I believe, an honest and 
factual one, I do not want to dignify 
some different idea which someone else 
entertains as requiring a full-scale in- 
vestigation by the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. We might call the Secretary 
before us and he might say, “What are 
you going to investigate?” We would 
have to say, “We do not know.” He has 
been referred to as being either incom- 
petent or a liar. He was examined for 
2 hours a few days ago, and at that time 
he was asked pertinent questions and he 
supplemented his testimony. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND, First of all, Mr. 
President, I think the record should be 
kept straight. The Secretary of the 
Navy, perhaps inadvertently, in answer- 
ing questions put to him by members of 
the Armed Services Committee, gave 
testimony which was not in keeping with 
the facts. That may have been inad- 
vertent. I am willing to allow the Sec- 
retary the benefit of the doubt on that 
question. But the fact is that the testi- 
mony before the committee shows that 
in reply to a question I had asked him, 
he said: 

Well, at the present time the vacancy 
occurs by the fact that Admiral Denfeld’s 
first term has expired, and he never has been 
appointed for a second term. His name was 
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suggested. He was confirmed, but the com- 
mission was never issued to him, 


That stands as the uncontroverted 
testimony of the Secretary of the Navy 
before a standing committee of this body, 
and it was not until the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. McCartHy] produced on 
the floor of the Senate additional facts 
that any other members of the commit- 
tee had any knowledge that there was 
any controversy as to the testimony of 
the Secretary of the Navy. 

In the second place, the Senator from 
California had pursued the questioning, 
going into the matter of whether there 
was a vacancy, and he began to inquire 
in the Denfeld matter. Here is what the 
Secretary of the Navy said at that time: 

Secretary MatrrHews. I did not say that 
the change of my opinion was due to the 
hearing; no, sir. I want to say this to the 
committee, if I may, that if you want to 
go into the questions of my reasons for my 
changed opinion in regard to Admiral Den- 
feld, there are two requests I have to make. 
I would want some time to go back and look 
over my records and refresh my recollection 
on dates you mention, and then I would ask 
with all deference to Admiral Denfeld that 
it be a closed meeting, . 

Senator Know Lanp, I am personally will- 
ing to drop my line of questioning at this 
point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, that 
may be done. 

Secretary MATTHEWS. I am perfectly will- 
ing to give you my innermost motives and 
everything that may have prompted what I 
did, but I want to do it properly. 

Senator KNOWLAND. I think it is a perfect- 
ly reasonable request, and I am willing, at 
this stage of the proceedings, provided the 
Secretary says he would be glad to come be- 
fore us at any time. That satisfies me at 
that particular point, and I shall be glad to 
pursue it at some other time. 


Mr. President, I think there is a very 
elear obligation on the part of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to come before the 
Armed Services Committee of this body 
and make his explanations in person for 
the testimony which may have been 
inadvertently incorrect. I think the 
basic issue here goes far beyond this 
particular job. I raise no question as to 
the right of the President of the United 
States to remove a chief of naval opera- 
tions. I clearly recognize that he has 
that right under the Constitution of the 
United States. He is the Commander 
in Chief. I believe that of necessity, by 
virtue of his office and by virtue of his re- 
sponsibility, he must have that power. 
That to me is not in issue. It may be in 
issue, as the Senator from Wisconsin 
pointed out, not questioning whether the 
President has the power, but questioning 
whether or not he has exercised the pow- 
er which he otherwise would have. 

I believe there is a far more important 
question before the Senate, and one 
which should concern the Members of the 
majority, as well as the Members of the 
minority on this side of the aisle, be- 
cause the membership on the two sides 
changes from time to time, and we who 
are in the minority today may be in the 
majority a year from today or 3 years 
from today. The basic question is, when 
all Members of the minority on the 
committee who are in town unanimously 
sign a letter to the chairman of the com- 
mittee, asking that the Secretary of the 
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Navy come before the committee and 
correct misinformation which he gave to 
tke committee, are they to be denied 
that right? I say to the Senators who 
sit on the other side of the aisle that in 
my opinion a very dangerous precedent 
would be established if the attempt were 
made to gag us, if the attempt were made 
to withhold from us that which has cus- 
tomarily been the power of a legislative 
committee. 

The Congress of the United States also 
has its constitutional obligations. We 
cannot perform our constitutional obliga- 
tions if we do not have access to the in- 
formation upon which to base our sound 
judgment. I cannot believe that, on 
sober reflection, Members of the majority 
or the chairman of the committee would 
wish to deny to the minority, because we 
today happen to be in the minority, a 
right which has always been extended to 
committees, to make proper inquiry into 
matters which come before them and 
which are pertinent. 

I make this plea not only to the ma- 
jority members of the Armed Services 
Committee, but, indeed, I make it to all 
the Members of the Senate, because I 
think it is a very basic issue, going to 
the very constitutional responsibility of 
the Senate of the United States. 

Mr. CAPEHART obtained the floor. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California yield to me 
before he yields the floor? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I shall be very 
happy to yield to the Senator, provided 
I do not yield the floor by yielding. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I should like to 
have unanimous consent that I may ask 
the Senator from California one ques- 
tion without the Senator from Indiana 
losing the floor. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I ask unanimous 
consent that I do not lose the floor by 
yielding to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I should like to ask 
the Senator a question which I believe 
to be of tremendous importance, In view 
of the fact that we are confronted with 
a legal question of such a nature that 
the chairman of the committee felt called 
upon to get a detailed opinion from the 
Judge Advocate General’s office; in view 
of the fact that this involves not only 
Admiral Denfeld, but involves the Presi- 
dent’s right to remove a statutory officer; 
in view of the fact that as of now I do 
not know whether delivery of the docu- 
ment, the Commission, for example, was 
a legal delivery—in view of the fact that 
we do not know whether Matthews is 
right or wrong, and in view of the fur- 
ther fact that if the President can re- 
move Admiral Denfeld by merely saying, 
“You are fired,” then, the question is, 
Can the President circumvent the entire 
purpose of that part of the Unification 
Act under which we set up the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff? In other words, if he 
can remove Admiral Denfeld with 2 
scratch of the pen, then he can also re- 
move General Bradley tomorrow, and, 
if he wishes, he does not have to appoint 
a new man. I am inclined to believe 
that he can remove the officers in that 
fashion, and that is unfortunate, in my 
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opinion. I believe the President has the 
right to remove Admiral Denfeld, and 
I am rather inclined to think that the 
office is vacant, if the new facts which 
Matthews gives us are correct, 

I urge that the members of the 
Armed Services Committee meet tomor- 
row, or at the earliest possible moment, 
and go over the facts, and then give the 
Senate their legal opinion as to whether 
or not there is a vacancy. There are 
some very able lawyers. on that commit- 
tee, who have a very competent legal 
staff to assist them, and if the commit- 
tee will do what I have suggested, when 
we vote on the confirmation of Admiral 
Sherman there will not be any question. 
I wonder if in fairness to the entire 
Senate and the country, the Armed 
Services Committee should not perform 
that simple function. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I am utterly 
amazed that the Secretary of the Navy 
himself does not immediately call the 
chairman of the committee and say to 
him, “Senator Typr1nes, since I inadver- 
tently made a statement before your 
committee which turned out not to be the 
fact, and I did it in testifying before 
your committee, I think it is due me to 
afford me an immediate opportunity to 
come before your committee and cor- 
rect that record.” I think that that is 
a fair thing to do. I think it is a fair 
thing for the Secretary of the Navy, 
and for the committee. I believe, look- 
ing over the long-term relationship be- 
tween the Secretary and the committee, 
in the middle of a Presidential term, 
that if the Secretary is properly advised 
he will ask that that be done immedi- 
ately. I cannot believe that the Secre- 
tary should wish to stand behind any 
technicality, having given testimony 
which was not accurate before the com- 
mittee, in giving an answer with the 
members of the committee not in a posi- 
tion to examine him on it. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

. Mr. CAPEHART. For what purpose? 

Mr. GURNEY. For a short observa- 
tion on a subject which has been dis- 
cussed for 2 hours. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senator from Indiana 
may not lose the floor if he yields to me. 

Mr, CAPEHART. Under the circum- 
stances, I shall be very happy to yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GURNEY. I hope that the chair- 
man of the Armed Services Committee 
will not let his decision stand, to the ef- 
fect that every time there is a request 
for the calling of a witness by a member 
of the committee or a group of members 
of the committee, he will require a com- 
mittee vote to decide the question of 
whether or not such witness shall be 
called. I have not been a Member of 
the Senate so long as has the Senator 
from Maryland. Nevertheless, my ex- 
perience on the committees on which I 
have been a member has always been 
along the line that whenever a member 
asked for a witness, or asked for infor- 
mation, every facility of the committee 
was put to work to bring the information 
or the witness to the committee at as 
early a date as possible. I believe that 
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the records of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee will show that that has been the 
custom of that committee. My memory 
tells me that that appears in the records. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GURNEY. Ido not have the floor 
with permission to yield to the Senator 
from Maryland. If I am allowed to fin- 
ish my statement, I shall be very happy 
to yield, with the permission of the Sena- 
tor from Indiana. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator has 
asked what I will do. 


Mr. GURNEY. No. I am making a. 


statement. It is my hope that the Sena- 
tor from Maryland will not adhere to his 
statement that he will require a commit- 
tee vote. That is my hope. Certainly 
if we could have had the right to bring 
such witnesses as five members of the 
committee indicated in the letter which 
was transmitted to the Senator from 
Maryland on Friday afternoon, and 
which I previously had told the Senator 
was coming, it would have given the 
committee an opportunity to join with 
the Senator in presenting the proper in- 
formation to the Senate. That was my 
purpose in signing the letter requesting 
the Secretary to come before the com- 
mittee in executive session. I desired to 
make that statement a matter of record 
on the floor of the Senate. 

I therefore hope that the Senator from 
Maryland will not consider the request as 
taken care of by this 2-hour debate on 
the floor of the Senate this afternoon. I 
join with the Senator from Massachu- 
setts expressing the hope that we can 
quickly confirm Admiral Sherman’s nom- 
ination to be Chief of Naval Operations. 
But I think we owe it to the Secretary of 
the Navy to ask the final question which 
any member of the committee may have 
in his mind, or which any Member of the 
Senate may have in his mind and may 
wish to transmit to the members of the 
Armed Services Committee. 

I hope, therefore, that the Senator 
from Maryland, as chairman of the com- 
mittee, will reconsider the statement 
which he has made. 


Mr. TYDINGS. I ask unanimous con- 


sent that I be permitted to proceed for 


3 minutes, and that at the conclusion of- 


my remarks the Senator from Indiana 
shall not lose the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Indiana yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I ask unanimous 
consent that the able Senator from Mary- 
land be given a minute and a half and 
that the able Senator from Washington 
be given a minute and a half, without 
my losing the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. TYDINGS. These charges 
against the Secretary of the Navy were 
not made in the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. They were made upon the floor 
of the United States Senate, before all 
the people of America, and they were 
printed in the newspapers of America, 
and here is where the Secretary ought to 
file his answer. If the Senator from Wis- 
consin, instead of making the charges, 
had written the Secretary a letter and 
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said, “Certain information has come to 
my attention which seems to be contrary 
to the testimony you gave,” and had 
gotten the Secretary’s answer before he 
smeared him all over the country, there 
would have been that degree of good 
faith which ought more or less to charac- 
terize the operations of democratic in- 
stitutions. 

The Senator from Maryland is due 
tomorrow morning to attend a meeting 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, and I believe that what will go on 
there will be of more importance than 
the question whether the commission was 
in the first or second or third drawer of 
Admiral Denfeld’s desk. Furthermore, 
the Committee on Armed Services will 
meet on Thursday. As I have said re- 
peatedly, all the men I have mentioned, 
will be called before that committee in 
due course. But if the Senate wants to 
take it up in an abnormal way, the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services can certainly 
do so next Thursday. 

I do not want any investigation be- 
cause I believe the Secretary has told 
the truth. I can see nothing to it—and 
I say this with no reflection on the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin—but the pursuit of 
littleness in trying to twist the Secre- 
tary’s words so as in some way to make 
him appear to be either non compos 
mentis or a consummate liar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Maryland has 
expired, 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, as the new- 
est member of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee I want fully to associate myself 
with the views as recently expressed by 
the Senator from California [Mr. Know- 
LAND]. 

As an individual Member of the Sen- 
ate I am prepared, sir, to vote for the 
confirmation of Admiral Sherman’s 
nomination this afternoon, or at any 
other time. I think him an outstanding 
naval officer, and the Navy Department 
needs him, 

But I have a great hope, sir, that the 
Armed Services Committee will find it 
convenient and proper to clarify the con- 
tradictions which have been submitted 
for the record by some of us as Senators 
and by the distinguished Secretary of the 
Navy, Mr. Matthews. Mr. Matthews, to 
be precise, has said on more occasions. 
than one that he knew nothing about 
the existence of a commission. We have 
now placed Admiral Denfeld in the posi- 
tion of sending a telegram over his sig- 
nature to the Senator from Wisconsin 
in which Admiral Denfeld said, “Mr. 
Matthews knew all about this.” I think 
it nothing short of simple common sense 
and decency to call before the Armed 
Services Committee both gentlemen 
whose great names have been brought 
into question before this body, so that 
we may determine what the facts are, 
render judgment on the matter, and go 
on to other public business, 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question before the Senate is Senate 
Joint Resolution 25, the so-called equal- 
rights amendment, 

The Chair recognizes once again the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CaPEHART]. 
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Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. WHERRY. The business before 
the Senate is the so-called equal-rights 
amendment, is it not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes; 
Senate Joint Resolution 25. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to ask 
the present occupant of the chair if it 
has come to his attention that it is pro- 
posed to bring the matter of the nomina- 
tion of Admiral Sherman before the 
Senate for action this afternoon? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is not informed respecting that 
matter. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Indiana yield in order 
that I may propound a question to the 
distinguished Senator from Maryland, 
without the Senator from Indiana losing 
the floor thereby? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield for the pur- 
oe stated, providing I do not lose the 

r. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr- President, I 
should like to propound the following 
question to the Senator from Maryland: 
What are his intentions relative to the 
confirmation of the nomination of Ad- 
miral Sherman? I have not been 
present all the time the matter has 
been under discussion, and I wondered 
whether the Senator from Maryland 
asked for action to be taken today. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask this afternoon for 
unanimous consent to consider the 
nomination of Admiral Sherman. How- 
ever, if any Member in the meantime 
conveys to me the information that he 
will oppose a motion that the Senate go 
into executive session and proceed to 
consider the nomination, I have no desire 
to prolong the argument; but I should 
like to say—and I hope the Chair will be 
indulgent with me—a few words more. 

The Navy has had some pretty unfor- 
tunate happenings. Unfortunate hap- 
penings come to all of us. They come 
to the Army, to the Air Force, to us as 
individuals, to parties, to countries. The 
Navy has had an unfortunate investiga- 
tion which has hurt its prestige, and 
which, I think, ought to have been han- 
dled in an entirely different manner. I 
say that without any refiection upon 
anybody. There has been the dispute 
over Admiral Denfeld. The largest bat- 
tleship in the Navy is now aground. 
There is a certain amount of demoraliza- 
tion in this great arm which has covered 
itself with luster and written many bril- 
liant pages in American history. I at 
least hope we can confirm the nomina- 
tion of an able officer and, regardless of 
the other matter, let him function as the 
head of the Department, get the Depart- 
ment going, and build up its morale in 
the face of the situation which now con- 
fronts it. 


THE CONVICTION OF ALGER HISS 


Mr. CAPEHART, Mr. President, a 
jury of loyal Americans in a district 
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court in New York last Saturday reached 
a verdict of guilt that we shall find goes 
far beyond its effect on the lone defend- 
ant. That defendant was Alger Hiss. 
The jury found Hiss guilty on two per- 
jury counts, thus, in effect, finding him 
guilty of being an espionage agent for a 
Communist spy ring. 

It also, in effect, found- him guilty of 
taking copies of secret documents from 
the Department of State for use by the 
Communists. 

But, Mr. President, that same verdict 
stretched a veil of guilt across the souls 
of others. The others may not have been 
guilty of espionage, or even of perjury, 
but they are definitely guilty of laxity, 
negligence, and disloyalty. 

Let us examine the effect of that ver- 
dict, Mr. President. Let us see why a 
verdict of guilt against one man should 
be so expansive in its effect. 

Just who was Alger Hiss? He was not 
an ordinary clerk in Government service. 
Alger Hiss was recognized in every posi- 
tion he held as an important person. 

Alger Hiss is 45 years old. He is a 
graduate of Johns Hopkins and Harvard 
Universities. He was a former secretary 
to the late Supreme Court Justice, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Jr. 

His first entrance into Government 
service was in 1933, when he joined the 
Department of Agriculture and served 
under Henry Wallace, who was then Sec- 
retary of the Department. It was while 
he was serving under Wallace in the Agri- 
culture Department that Hiss became 
associated with the Communists. That, 
Mr. President, was 17 years ago. 

Then, in 1936, Mr. Hiss transferred to 
the State Department and later was 
loaned to the Nye Committee as a coun- 
sel. 

The accusations that he had stolen 
copies of State Department documents, 
confirmed by his conviction last Satur- 
day, went back to that period—some 14 
years ago. 

But let us proceed for the moment 
with a recital of the positions Hiss held 
in the Government. Later, in the State 
Department Hiss headed the Depart- 
ment’s Office of Special Political Affairs 
from 1944 to 1946. 

He had acted as consultant and as- 
sistant to the late President Roosevelt 
during the conferences in Tehran and 
Yalta. And we will talk more about that 
later. 

He was Secretary General of the San 
Francisco United Nations Conference—a 
position of tremendous importance. 

Hiss has boasted that he drew the 
working draft for the United Nations. 
And he was the conference Secretary 
General when the Charter for the United 
Nations was written and approved. 

Since 1946 Hiss has been president of 
the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace. 

Mr. President, this man Hiss, now fac- 
ing a prison term as a Russian Commu- 
nist espionage agent, was an important 
man in our Government. It has been 
proved, Mr, President, that he had the 
support of other important people in the 
Government. 

Let us, Mr. President, recount the 
steps that Hiss took that have finally led 
to his conviction. 
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I have pointed out how he began in 
the Department of Agriculture under 
the secretaryship of the man who ran 
for President in 1948 under a left-wing 
banner, and how Hiss moved from the 
Agriculture Department to the State De- 
partment where he began filching docu- 
ments for the Communists, 

Is it not rather significant, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that it was in 1935 that Hiss first 
met Whittaker Chambers, a self-con- 
fessed Communist and an espionage 
agent for the Reds? 

The testimony shows that Hiss agreed 
to obtain State Department secret docu- 
ments for Chambers and the Commu- 
nists as soon as he entered the State De- 
partment. 

Mr. President, I think it is fair to raise 
this question: Could it have been an 
agreement with the Russian Commu- 
nists that led to Hiss’ interest in shifting 
from the Agriculture Department to 
the State Department where documents 
of more importance to Communists are 
kept? 

However, Hiss had high endorsement 
for the new position. 

From that time until 1938, when 
Chambers left the Communist Party, 
Hiss delivered State Department docu- 
ments to Chambers who in turn gave 
them to Col. Boris Bykob, a Russian spy 
agent. Those documents consisted of 
copies of top secret confidential dis- 
patches and cablegrams. But, more im- 
portant, is the fact that those docu- 
ments had been decoded before they 
were delivered, thus revealing to the Rus- 
sians in 1938 what was then our top- 
secret code known as the Gray Code. 

That, Mr. President, was prior to the 
period of the friendly pact between Ger- 
many and Russia, which existed from 
August of 1939 to September 1, 1941. At 
the very time the Russians were on 
friendly terms with Hitler, they had the 
secret of our code. Speaking literally, 
men have been shot for being less traitor- 
ous to their country. That very act 
might well have cost the lives of millions 
of American boys had the war taken a 
different turn—had Hitler kept his word 
with Stalin. 

I want to remind my colleagues that 
this extremely serious offense took place 
10 years ago. Could it have been de- 
tected by proper authorities in our Gov- 
ernment at that time? Or perhaps, I 
might even ask: Was this actually de- 
tected by authorities in our Government 
before the evidence was laid before the 
court of justice in New York in the sec- 
ond trial of Hiss? I ask that question as 
I proceed to outline the additional steps 
that were taken in the strange case of 
Mr, Hiss—steps which now, for the first 
time, are known to the American people 
as confirmed facis. 

Three days after that German-Rus- 
sian pact was signed in August of 1939, 
Whittaker Chambers came to Washing- 
ton to tell his story of Hiss to the late 
President Roosevelt. Chambers had 
been out of the Communist Party for 
about a year and a half at that time. It 
was common knowledge among leading 
newspapermen in Washington that 
Adolf A. Berle, Assistant Secretary of 
State at the time, was Mr: Roosevelt’s 
principal intelligence man, So it was not 
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surprising that Marvin McIntyre, then 
Secretary to President Roosevelt, re- 
ferred Mr. Chambers to Mr. Berle. 

It is now a matter of evidence in the 
court record that Chambers named 30 
workers in the Government, including 
Alger Hiss and his brother, Donald, as 
Communists, when he told the story of 
Communist espionage to Mr. Berle. 

Mr. Berle revealed many notes about 
what Chambers told him in 1938, as he 
testified before the House Un-American 
Activities Committee during the inves- 
tigation of the Hiss matter in 1948. 

This is a good time, Mr. President, 
to identify further Donald Hiss. He is 
now a member of the law firm from which 
Mr. Dean Acheson resigned to take over 
the position of Secretary of State, a po- 
sition which he holds today. 

From the time when Mr. Chambers 
told his story to Mr. Berle until the 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee first touched on the story 2 years 
ago, the top espionage in the modern 
history of America rested as a secret in 
the souls of a few persons. Mr. Berle tes- 
tified before the House committee that 
he had taken up the matter of the Cham- 
bers story with Mr. Acheson. But noth- 
ing was done about the evidence. In 
fact, Mr. President, it was not long after 
that that Mr. Hiss received a promotion 
in rank. His secret of espionage activi- 
ties buried, Mr. Hiss, through his en- 
dorsements and support by persons of 
importance in our Government, moved 
on into positions of great influence. 

Oh, yes; rumors were floating around 
for a time that Mr. Berle, as Mr, Roose- 
velt's top intelligence man, had spoken 
to the late President about the Cham- 
bers-Hiss story, but that the late Presi- 
dent shunted the issue aside with the 
comment that anyone carrying such a 
foolish tale should jump into the Poto- 
mac with it. Then there was the opinion, 
voiced by some, that Mr. Berle was 
forced out of the State Department by 
the Hiss-Acheson combine. Neverthe- 
less, Mr. Berle kept the notes until 1943, 
when they were placed in the State De- 
partment files, and were never made 
public until the second Hiss trial. They 
were barred from the evidence of the 
first trial. 

Two years after those notes were 
placed in State Department vaults, Mr. 
Hiss accompanied the late President 
Roosevelt to the Yalta Conference as a 
chief adviser. He had also gone to the 
Tehran Conference with the late Presi- 
dent, but the importance of Hiss at the 
Yalta Conference is striking. It was at 
the Yalta Conference that the great 
powers were to agree on a postwar peace 
program. Mr. Hiss had his plans drafted 
by this time. Stalin demanded 16 votes 
for Russia's so-called republics. A bitter 
dispute raged. Some 30 representatives 
of the powers left the Conference, 
Stalin remained with a Russian inter- 
preter. President Roosevelt remained. 
And Alger Hiss remained. 

Outside that conference room, Mr. 
President, waited the then Secretary of 
State Stettinius; Admiral Leahy, Chief 
of Staff to the President; Harry Hopkins, 
“Special Assistant to the President; and 
Justice James Byrnes, then Director of 
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the Office of War Mobilization. When 
Mr. Roosevelt and Alger Hiss came out 
of that room, they advised those waiting 
outside that an agreement had been 
reached to give Russia three votes. Keep 
in mind that the United States has only 
one vote. 

How many other agreements were 
reached behind closed doors in Yalta and 
Tehran and other places are just now 
coming to light in the form of a threat- 
ened third world war within a generation. 

What part did Mr. Hiss play in this 
agreement? There is no answer, but 
when Mr, Roosevelt came out that door 
and heard the protests of his other ad- 
visers against such an agreement, he 
said: 

I know, I shouldn't have done it. But I 
was so tired when they got hold of me. 
Besides, it won't make much difference. 


Two months later, Mr. President, Mr. 
Roosevelt died. 

Whom did he mean when he said 
“they got hold of me?“ Could he have 
meant Mr. Stalin and his interpreter? 
There was only one other man in the 
room besides Mr. Roosevelt. That was 
Alger Hiss. 

It seems quite significant that Mr, 
Berle, in testifying before the House Un- 
American Activities Committee, should 
say—just a few years later—that Hiss 
and Acheson were leaders of a group 
which took the pro-Russian point of 
view. 

Hiss said in his testimony before the 
House Committee that he opposed the 
three-vote phase of the agreement, but 
endorsed the agreement on the whole. 
He said: 

I still think it was a very valuable agree- 
ment for the United States. 


That is an interesting commentary, 
since it was at Yalta that the final agree- 
ment was reached in the betrayal of Po- 
land. Other infamous deals were com- 
pleted at that conference, too, I might 
add. 

But, through the persistence of the 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee, the Hiss story began to unfold on 
August 3, 1948, when Whittaker Cham- 
bers first brought to light his story of 
espionage. Attempts were made by many 
influential members of our Government 
to belittle the story, to mislead the peo- 
ple, to continue to cover up for Hiss, just 
as they had when FBI inquiries about 
Hiss from 1945 to 1948 failed to bring to 
light that which later brought conviction. 

Mr. President, we are all quite familiar 
with the denial by Hiss that he even 
knew Chambers, and then his admission 
that he had known him as George 
Crosley. 

We are familiar, too, with the failure 
of the Attorney General, or any others in 
the Justice Department who handled 
criminal prosecutions, to take any ac- 
tion in what the committee reported to 
be pure perjury. 

I shall refer again, Mr. President, to 
this particular period in the Hiss case, 
but now I wish to continue to brief the 
steps that led to conviction. 

It was on August 15 of that year— 
1948—that the Justice Department an- 
nounced that they would drop investi- 
gation of possible perjury charges. Two 
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days later, Mr, Chambers, who faced a 
$75,000 libel suit filed by Hiss, laid on 
the conference table in Baltimore, where 
the libel attorneys were studying evi- 
dence to be presented in the case, the 
copies of State Department secret docu- 
ments given to him by Hiss. The Jus- 
tice Department then stepped back into 
the case and impounded the papers. 

Then came the House committee's 
move to obtain more evidence. It sub- 
penaed Chambers, and his testimony led 
committee investigators to the pumpkin 
on Chambers’ farm near Westminster, 
Md., where were hidden microfilms of 
other secret documents. Some of those 
had been furnished by Harry Dexter 
White, Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, who died suddenly just 3 days after 
being questioned by the House com- 
mittee. 

At that point, Mr. President, the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation stepped in 
with its full might into a case that was 
10 years old. A tribute is due the FBI 
for its success in uncovering witnesses 
and evidence, although its agents were 
forced to follow trails that had long 
before grown cold. 

Then, as we all recall, came the first 
trial of Hiss on two counts of perjury, on 
which he was indicted December 15, 1948. 

We recall, too, the wide criticism of 
the judge in that case, Samuel H. Kauf- 
man, a novice jurist hearing his first im- 
portant case. 

The indecision of the jury followed. 

It might be well to add that quite a 
number of persons of importance in the 
Government here in Washington ex- 
pressed, before that decision, opinions to 
the effect that Hiss would not be con- 
victed. Those expressions gained sig- 
nificance as Judge Kaufman continued 
in the trial to bar testimony by certain 
Government witnesses—witnesses whose 
testimony was not barred by Judge 
Henry W. Goddard, a veteran of 26 years 
on the bench, in the second trial. 

That, Mr. President, is a brief outline 
of the steps that led to the conviction of 
Mr. Hiss last Saturday in New York. 

But, that is not all the story. That is 
not all the story of the secret conspiracy 
to protect Hiss. 

On February 28, 1947, in the year after 
he had been told by Prime Minister Att- 
lee of Great Britain and Prime Minister 
MacKenzie King, of Canada, that the 
Canadian Communist atomic spy opera- 
tions spread to the United States, Mr. 
Truman belittled the activities of Com- 
munists in this country. 

Mr. Truman was told by Attlee and 
MacKenzie aboard the Presidential yacht 
on the Potomac that the investigation of 


the Canadian spy ring had disclosed se- 


rious American angles. 

Yet, on February 28, 1947, Mr. Truman 
wrote the following passage in a letter he 
sent to George Earle, former Governor 
of Pennsylvania: 

People are very much wrought up about 
the Communist “bugaboo,” but I am of the 
opinion that the country is perfectly safe as 
far as communism is concerned—we have too 
many sane people. 


Then, on September 28, 1948, Presi- 
dent Truman defied the facts of the Hiss 
case which had been developed by the 
House committee. 
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Less than 3 months before Hiss was to 
be indicted and sent on his way to con- 
viction as a spy, Mr. Truman said these 
words in Oklahoma City, Okla.: 

Our Government is not endangered by 
Communist infiltration. It has preserved its 
integrity and it will continue to preserve its 
integrity as long as I’m President. 


I would say, Mr. President, that in one 
breath Mr. Truman was right. The Na- 
tion had preserved its integrity—far 
more so than he had accepted his re- 
sponsibility as President of the United 
States. I shall prove that point even 
more in just one moment. 

Only a few moments ago I charged 
that certain persons of influence in this 
Government attempted to mislead the 
people and to misrepresent the Hiss case, 

One of those persons was President 
Truman. 

On August 5, 1948, just 2 days after 
Whittaker Chambers had unfolded his 
story of the Hiss espionage acts before 
the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mitee, President Truman made his now 
infamous remark at a press conference in 
answer to questions about Communist 
activities in the Government. 

He said the Hiss story was being used 
“simply as a red herring.” 

Mr. President, at the very moment Mr. 
Truman made that remark, his officials 
either had in their possession, or could 
have obtained the very evidence that 
convicted Alger Hiss as a spy in New York 
last Saturday. 

Now, I want to carry this charge 
against Mr. Truman even further. 

On September 2, 1948, again some 3 
months before Mr. Hiss was indicted on 
evidence that has been in possession of 
influential officials of the Government 
for nearly 10 years, Mr. Truman issued 
this quote at his press conference: 

It’s just a plain lie out of whole cloth. I 
never defended a disloyal person in my life. 


This statement was made in reply to 
a charge that Mr. Truman was protect- 
ing Communists within the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

In all this time just preceding the 
House committee disclosures of the Hiss 
case and his ultimate indictment and 
conviction, President Truman has denied 
congressional committees access to the 
loyalty files on Federal officials. 

But, there is still more. Early in 1949, 
we all recall, Mr. Dean Acheson was 
nominated by Mr. Truman for Secretary 
of State. This is the same Mr. Acheson, 
of course, who had figured in the Cham- 
bers testimony in the Hiss case. 

So, it was quite natural for the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, during a 
routine discussion with the new ap- 
pointee, to ask about Mr. Acheson’s asso- 
ciations with Mr. Hiss. 

Mr. Truman’s Secretary of State to be 
promptly replied that he was a friend of 
Hiss and would remain his friend. Mr. 
Hiss had been indicted a few weeks be- 
fore. 

And I should like to add another influ- 
ential person to this list of those who 
knew of Hiss’s activities for many years. 
He is Justice Felix Frankfurter. Justice 
Frankfurter boasted that he sponsored 
Mr. Hiss in his quest for Government ex- 
perience. Their associations within the 
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Government were, according to the tes- 
timony, quite close. 

Then, in the first Hiss trial, Justice 
Frankfurter volunteered to be a charac- 
ter witness for Hiss. Judge Kaufman, 
in the presence of the jury, felt inclined 
to stand and shake well the hand of the 
character witness from the high Court. 
Judge Kaufman also saw fit to smile ap- 
provingly at Justice Frankfurter’s tes- 
timony on behalf of Hiss. Another Jus- 
tice, Stanley Reed, required a subpena 
before he would appear. 

These Justices sit on the highest Court 
in the land—the United States Supreme 
Court. It is possible the Hiss case may 
find its final hearing before this Court. 

One of these men, Justice Frankfurter, 
either knew that evidence existed in the 
State Department against Hiss, or he 
could have known, 

At this point I wish to read into the 
Recor» an editorial from today’s Wash- 
ington Daily News, as follows: 


HISS CASE LESSONS 


The conviction of Alger Hiss should cause 
some soul-searching in the White House and 
the State Department. 

This man was found guilty of perjury—of 
trying to lie himself out of charges that he 
betrayed his country and its Government, 
under which he held positions of respon- 
sibility and trust. 

Yet it has taken 11 years for justice to 
triumph over political pressures. 

The prosecutor who won the case before a 
Federal court jury sometimes must have 
wondered which side the Government was on. 

President Truman called the congressional 
investigation which brought to light the 
charges against Alger Hiss a red herring. 

Two justices of the United States Supreme 
Court testified as character witnesses for Hiss 
at his first trial last year. 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt sought through her 
newspaper column to create public sympathy 
for Hiss and discredit his accuser. 

Ambassador-at-Large Philip C. Jessup 
testified in behalf of Hiss at both trials, 

Secretary of State Acheson publicly ex- 
pressed confidence in Hiss as recently as 
January 1949, although by that time most 
of the evidence which has resulted in the 
conviction was known. 

Nor was that Mr. Acheson's first introduc- 
tion to the Hiss case. When existence of 
a spy ring in the State Department was re- 
ported to the Government in 1939, an in- 
vestigating official was told that Dean Ache- 
son and Justice Felix Frankfurter would 
vouch for the Hiss boys. (Donald Hiss, 
brother of Alger, is a member of the Ache- 
son law firm.) 

It is admirable for a man to stand by a 
friend in trouble. But is it pertinent to ask 
where Secretary Acheson now stands? 

For it would be assuming too much to con- 
clude that Alger Hiss was the only person in 
the State Department or elsewhere in Gov- 
ernment service who transmitted official 
secrets to agents of Soviet Russia. 

It would be assuming perilously too much 
to conclude that the State Department and 
other Government agencies are now free of 
traitorous enemies within. 

Imprisonment of Alger Hiss will do little 
to protect this country unless there is drastic 
change in the attitude of high officials who 
sought to belittle the charges against him 
and to help him escape punishment. 


Mr, President, behind all these facts— 
facts which convicted Hiss—lie many 
more links in a secret conspiracy to de- 
ceive and mislead. President Truman is 
in position to reveal those missing links 
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of conspiracy. If the American people 
are to have faith in their President and 
his statements, he should now come 
forth and apologize to them for making 
the misleading and misrepresenting 
statement of “red herring” on the dan- 
gers of communism in this Government 
as revealed by congressional committee 
investigations. I also demand that he 
reveal the identity of those who have 
conspired to protect Hiss so the Ameri- 
can public will be fully advised as to 
just who these people are—and if any of 
them are still being employed by the 
Government, they should be kicked out 
immediately. 

Then, Mr. President, I call upon Pres- 
ident Truman to ask Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson to resign in the face of 
undisputed evidence that he was told of 
the charges against Hiss and had in his 
Department the Chambers accusations 
originally given to Mr. Berle in 1939. 

Finally, I feel that Mr. Truman 
should ask Justice Frankfurter to resign 
his position, in all decency to the high 
Court of which he is a member. 

This should be prompted by his spon- 
sorship of a convicted spy and because 
of his close association with Hiss during 
the period in which Hiss participated 
in espionage work. 

And, in the end, Mr. President, I rec- 
ommend that the leaders of this great 
Nation dispense with the practice of 
placing political gain above their obli- 
gation to protect America against its 
enemies. Neither political party is ex- 
empt from this responsibility. 

When we ignore—and even protect— 
our enemies, then America is lost. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr, KEFAUVER obtained the floor. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Tennessee yield 
in order that I may, acting as minority 
leader, ask the majority leader a ques- 
tion? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Senator from Tennessee may 
yield for that purpose. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr, SALTONSTALL. I should like to 
ask the Senator from Illinois what the 
plan of procedure is, after the Senator 
from Tennessee has concluded what he 
intends to say. 

Mr. LUCAS. May I inquire of the 
Senator from Tennessee how long he 
expects to speak upon his amendment? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Approximately 25 
or 30 minutes. 

Mr. LUCAS. There are a number of 
speeches to be made, as I understand, 
with reference to the confirmation of 
the nomination of Admiral Sherman. 
The Senator from Maryland IMr. 
Typ1nGs] has just returned to the Senate 
floor, and I should like to advise him that 
the Senator from Tennessee now has the 
floor and has advised me that he will 
take approximately 30 minutes to dis- 
cuss a substitute amendment for Senate 
Joint Resolution 25. I understand other 
Senators intend to speak upon the con- 
firmation of the nomination of Admiral 
Sherman, and it was the thought of the 
Senator from Massachusetts and myself 
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that in view of the fact that we might 
be here for a couple of hours, we might 
take a recess until tomorrow, in execu- 
tive session, and that immediately upon 
meeting tomorrow we could proceed to 
the confirmation of the nomination of 
Admiral Sherman. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Kem] has told me that he 
desired to discuss the question. The ar- 
rangement as outlined by the majority 
leader and by the acting minority leader 
is satisfactory. I only wish to inquire 
whether the Senator from Missouri will 
be prepared to proceed with his remarks 
tomorrow. 

Mr. KEM. I-shall be prepared. I 
thank the Senator for his courtesy. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Tennessee yield 
further? 

Mr. KEFAUVER, I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, I should like to 
say to the Senator from Maryland that, 
in addition to the Senator from Mis- 
souri, the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
McCartuy] will have further remarks, 
as will possible other Senators. If we 
recess until 12 o’clock tomorrow, it is 
agreeable to them, as I understand, to 
speak on the subject before the con- 
firmation of the nomination of Admiral 
Sherman is voted upon tomorrow. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tennessee further yield in 
order that I may make one further com- 
ment on the situation? 

Mr, KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. We shall proceed to- 
morrow with the debate on the confirma- 
tion of the nomination of Admiral Sher- 
man, regardless of how long it shall take, 
until we get a vote by the Senate. Then 
we shall resume the unfinished business. 
I understand there will be only a few 
speeches to be made before we shall be 
in position to request a vote. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I wonder if it would 
be feasible to set a time now, giving 
ample opportunity to every Senator to 
speak sometime tomorrow afternoon, 
when it might be possible to have the 
matter come to a vote. I would suggest 
4 o’clock. That would give 4 hours. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
do not have the authority to make any 
agreement at this time without a quorum 
call, but I believe that what the Senator 
suggests will come to pass. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, from 
what I know about the situation, I be- 
lieve we can finish before 4 o’clock. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Tennessee yield for 
one further question? 

Mr, KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Does the ma- 
jority leader expect to take up any other 
business this evening, after the Senator 
from Tennessee shall have concluded his 
speech? . 

Mr, LUCAS. There will be no further 
business on the floor of the Senate this 
afternoon after the Senator from Ten- 
nessee has concluded. We shall then 
take a recess, as in executive session, 
until tomorrow at 12 o'clock noon. 
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EQUAL RIGHTS FOR MEN AND WOMEN— 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE CON- 
STITUTION 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. J. Res. 25) propos- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States relative to equal rights 
for men and women. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, the 
bill which I wish to offer at this time is 
Senate bill 1430. I shall move to strike 
out the resolving clause of the so-called 
equal rights amendment, and the text of 
that amendment, and to insert in lieu 
thereof the text of Senate bill 1430, with 
two short amendments which are in- 
cluded in the motion which is on the 
President’s desk. 

In the substitute which I have men- 
tioned, Senate bill 1430, I have been 
joined, as sponsors, by the Senator from 
Oregon (Mr. Morse], the Senator from 
Montana IMr. Murray], the Senator 
from New York [Mr. LEHMAN], and the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. JOHN- 
STON]. 

The substitute is not merely a measure 
in opposition to the so-called civil rights 
amendment, because it has very substan- 
tial backing by many organizations of 
women who are interested in the politi- 
cal, social, and economic welfare of 
women, I have here a list of 37 organi- 
zations which have expressed opposition 
to the equal rights amendment but which 
have joined in the sponsorship of the 
women’s status bill which is known as 
Senate bill 1430. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the list of these organizations 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON THE STATUS OF WOMEN 
IN THE UNITED STATES 

The following organizations oppose the 
equal-rights amendment: 

American Association of Social Workers; 
American Civil Liberties Union; Americans 
for Democratic Action; Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America; American Federa- 
tion of Hosiery Workers; American Federa- 
tion of Labor; American Federation of Teach- 
ers; American Federation of Women's Auxili- 
aries of Labor; Brotherhood of Boilermarkers, 
Iron Ship Builders and Helpers Union; Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men; Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen; 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express, and Sta- 
tion Employees; Congress of Women's Auxili- 
aries of the CIO; Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations; Communications Workers of 
America; Glass Bottle Blowers Association of 
the United States and Canada; International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union; Interna- 
tional Womens Auxiliary of United Automo- 
bile Workers; Machinists Union; National 
Consumers League; National Council of 
Catholic Women; National Council of Jewish 
Women; National Council of Negro Women; 
National Farmers Union; National Federation 
of Post Office Clerks; National Federation of 
Settlements, Inc.; National League of Women 
Voters; National Womens Trade-Union 
League; Textile Workers Union of America; 
Ol Workers Union of America; United Auto- 
mobile, Aircraft, Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America; United Hatters, Cap, and 
Millinery Workers; United Packinghouse 
Workers of America; United Steel Workers of 
America; Womens National Homeopathic 
Medical Fraternity; Women's Society for 
Christian Service of the Methodist Episcopal 
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Church (eastern division); Young Women’s 
Christian Associations of the United States 
of America (National Board). 


Mr. KEFAUVER. The general position 
of the various organizations is very well 
expressed in a resolution which was 
adopted at the Sixteenth National Con- 
ference on Labor Legislation in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on December 1, 1949. The 
National Conference on Labor Legislation 
is a conference attended by the commis- 
sioners of labor of the various States, to- 
gether with representatives of various 
labor organizations. The resolution is 
as follows: 


RESOLUTION PASSED AT SIXTEENTH NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE ON LABOR LEGISLATION, WASH- 
INGTON, D. C., DECEMBER 1, 1949 

Resolution VII—Women’s status bill 

Whereas it is highly desirable to hasten 
removal of any remaining discriminations 
against women in the law, as well as any dis- 
criminatory policies and practices that may 
operate against them in the administration 
of Federal and State law; and 

Whereas it is essential to preserve provi- 
sions of labor legislation which have proved 
beneficial to working women over long pe- 
riods of their experience, and other provi- 
sions of law safeguarding the interests of 
wives, widows, and mothers; and 

Whereas the women’s status bill of 1949, 

pending in the Eighty-first Congress (S. 1340, 

H. R. 2396), would establish a policy for the 

United States of nondiscrimination on the 

basis of sex, both in provisions of law and 

in their administration, while at the same 
time safeguarding legislation of benefit to 
women, and further would establish a com- 
mission to investigate and report on current 
discriminations against women in law and 
practice: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Sixteenth National 

Conference on Labor Legislation affirm its 

support of the women's status bill, and urge 

favorable consideration and action thereon 
by the Eighty-first Congress, 


Mr. President, in connection with our 
substitute for the equal-rights amend- 
ment, some confusion has grown up as 
to what changes women want in this 
field of so-called equal rights. Let me 
say that I think it would be difficult to 
find any American woman today who 
would be against equality for women, 
What has not been made clear is what 
in fact would provide equality for the 
great majority of American women. 
Historically, equality or equal rights for 
women had certain meanings; today, 
the term has quite different meanings. 
A hundred years ago equal rights meant 
that women did not want to be excluded 
from the franchise and wanted control 
of their property. 

Women now have these rights. Our 
equal-status substitute takes advantage 
of the experience women have gained in 
handling the franchise, in handling 
property, and in active pursuit of educa- 
tional and economic interests. Experi- 
ence has indicated the difficulty of ap- 
plying the early formulation of equality 
as identity of treatment with men in all 
situations. Take, for example, one of 
the simplest situations, as an illustra- 
tion—age of majority as between boys 
and girls. Is identity of treatment here 
the same as equality? I submit it is not, 
if physiologists are correct in telling us 
that girls on the average mature earlier. 
Probably no great harm would be done 
if identity of treatment were required in 
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this particular matter. But there are 
other fields in which enlightened public 
opinion today is calling for, and is fast 
achieving, the enactment of laws which 
treat men and women differently as a 
matter of principle, and where identity 
of treatment would be detrimental to 
women, 

Mr. JOHNSTON. of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I shall be very 
happy to yield to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from South Carolina. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
In studying the various States laws, does 
the Senator find that they deal differ- 
ently in regard to the treatment of 
children? Is it not correct that in some 
States the husband is required to sup- 
port the children? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. In the hearings be- 
fore the Senate Judiciary Committee on 
Senate Joint Resolution 61 on Septem- 
ber 28, 1945, beginning at page 59 of the 
report of the hearings, are listed the laws 
which give special privileges and pro- 
tection to women and to female children 
in the various States, and any member 
of the Senate who wishes to see the 
provisions for necessary protection in 
the interest of society, and for the benefit 
of women which have been enacted by 
the legislature of any particular State 
can find them in report of the hearings. 
Certainly it would be very difficult to 
believe that anyone who is really inter- 
ested in the welfare of women in his par- 
ticular State would wish to repeal or to 
nullify the effectiveness of all these spec- 
ial laws which have been passed for the 
benefit of women. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
What would happen to the protection 
which is accorded to children under the 
various State laws if this proposed con- 
stitutional amendment were ratified? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. As to female chil- 
dren, the special protections which are 
now provided for them under State laws, 
for example, against rape or sexual of- 
fenses, and even under the Federal white- 
slave statute, as I understand it, would 
be nullified under this amendment. 

Mr. President, I refer to provisions of 
certain State laws which require that in 
divorce proceedings a judge prefers the 
mother as guardian of the minor children 
of the couple, other things being equal. 
These are merely some of the special 
laws which have been passed for the 
welfare and benefit of women, and to 
which reference was made by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. JOHNSTON]. 

These illustrations point up the prac- 
tical problems women face. From their 
experience they have secured perma- 
nently an increasing realization that they 
gain most by working out each situation 
as it comes along, that they risk dis- 
appointment if they accept any pre- 
determined formula until it is apparent 
that it also meets the practical realities 
of their day-by-day needs, and therefore 
they want no barrier in the way of spe- 
cific adaptations that seem desirable in 
their progress. It is this specific, fact- 
by-fact approach to equality which char- 
acterizes my proposals, submitted as Sen- 
ate bill 1430, on the status of women, and 
which gives them practical value, 
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Women’s organizations very generally 
support these proposals, and they dem- 
onstrate the lines along which intelli- 
gent progress can be sought. Because 
these revisions deal with specific situa- 
tions, they are all manageable projecis. 
By that I mean that they can each be 
considered in relation to particular, 
known areas of fact and experience, and 
their effects can be prejudged with suf- 
ficient accuracy for reasonable people 
to make reasonable decisions. This spe- 
cific, situation-by-situation approach is 
characteristic of legislation in the United 
States, and permits us to make our judg- 
ments with confidence that we know 
what we are doing and what we can 
expect from our actions. 


My substitute, S. 1430, declares that 


it is the policy of the Federal Government 
to abolish distinctions based on sex in 
Federal law and its administration, ex- 
cept such as are reasonably justified by 
differences in physical structure or ma- 
ternal function. This language is de- 
signed to avoid the principal defect of 
the equal-rights amendment which 
would eliminate all distinctions in legal 
treatment of men and women, even 
where their fundamental reasonableness 
and common sense is apparent. The 
new proposal adopts a legislative, rather 
than a constitutional, method of attack 
upon unfair discriminations which per- 
sist in our laws. It reaches discrimina- 
tions which are not presently outlawed 
under the fifth and fourteenth amend- 
ments of the United States Constitution 
or by State constitutions, and which 
would not be outlawed under the so- 
called equal-rights amendment. 

The bill requires the agencies of the 
. Federal Government to review their reg- 
ulations and practices in the light of the 
new declaration of policy and, so far as 
-existing law permits, to revise or modify 
them accordingly. Each agency is 
obliged to report its action to a Presiden- 
tial commission, established by the bill. 

This commission would have the duty 
of studying and reporting on all phases 
of the legal, economic, and social status 
of women in the United States today. 
It would review and evaluate all the sig- 
nificant differences in the legal treat- 
ment of the sexes in this country, and 
determine which are discriminatory, in 
the light of the declared policy. It would 
report its conclusions and recommen- 
dations to the President. The President, 
in turn, would transmit the report to 
Congress with his recommendations. for 
further legislative or other action. 

Another major provision of the bill is 
a recommendation that the several 
States declare a policy similar to that of 
the Congress of the United States, and 
review their own laws and practices with 
a view to revision and change. The re- 
port of the commission would serve as a 
factual basis for the revision of State 
codes; and as an economic and social 
brief for action. 

The issue is not whe-her women should 
be given equality with men—in that, I 
am sure, we are all agreed. The prob- 
lem arises in making that equality ef- 
fective, in achieving an equality which 
takes account of the differences between 
men and women, in physique and -func- 
tion, and also the different situations in 
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which women find themselves today be- 
cause of historical limitations and re- 
strictions. In some fields, such as the 
right to vote, we are quite clear that no 
distinctions should be made. In others, 
such as provisions for family-support and 
the legal age of maturity, the need for 
distinctions is clear. Between these is a 
wide area in which opinions and prac- 
tices vary.. My substitute proposes to 
declare a general policy as to equality for 
men and women and then provide for 
an orderly review of the status of women 
through which we can determine what 
changes would actually achieve equality, 
rather than to impose identity under a 
masculine pattern. 

I should now like to discuss the sub- 
stitute in some detail. Of first impor- 
tance is the policy statement in section 1 
of the substitute. This reads that “no 
distinctions on the basis of sex shall be 
made except such as are reasonably 
justified by differences in physical struc- 
ture, or by maternal function.” This is 
careful language. The key words in 
this statement, as I read it, are “reason- 
ably justified.” Differences between the 
sexes are reflected in many of our laws. 
The test is whether established legal dis- 
tinctions are reasonably related to these 
differences. The substitute focuses at- 
tention directly on the distinctions which 
discriminate against women, discrimina- 
tions which shock our sense of justice, 
and which we should seek to eliminate. 

The policy statement. defines the basis 
for judgment as to what are reasonable 
distinctions, namely, “differences in 
physical structure, or in maternal func- 
tion.” It is hardly necessary to go into 
detail as to the existence of such fun- 
damental differences. It is generally ac- 
cepted, for example, that the special re- 


sponsibilities women carry in bearing and 
rearing children require. recognition in 


law. The policy recognizes the reason- 
ableness of certain types of legislation 
based on the fact that women bear chil- 
dren, and that it is to the public interest 
that this function be protected. Simi- 
larly, it is generally recognized that pro- 
longed standing subjects a woman’s body 
to strain, and for this reason many 
States require employers to provide seats 
for their women workers. Lead poison- 
ing is considered especially dangerous to 
women during pregnancy, and some 
States place restrictions around women 
in lead industries. However, the policy 
demands that legal distinctions based on 


-these sex differences must be reasonable. 


To be reasonable a distinction must be 
based on more than custom or prejudice, 
and relate directly to the maternal and 
family functions women fulfill. 

The policy I have just discussed is pro- 
Posed as “the declared policy of the 
United States in law and its administra- 
tion.” I should like to emphasize the 
importance of this proposal in relation 
to administration. Discriminations 
against women can creep into adminis- 
trative practices in ways quite unforseen 
in an original statute. The substitute, 
in section 4, recognizes this possibility 
and directs all Federal agencies and de- 
partments at once to conform to the de- 
clared policy of the substitute and to 
modify or eliminate rules, regulations, 
and practices in conflict with such pol- 
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icy, except as prevented by existing law. 
Agencies are further required to report 
on a given date the extent of sex dis- 
tinctions remaining in their rules, reg- 
ulations, or practices, with the justifica- 
tion therefore. Such procedure provides 
an immediate remedy, without further 
legislation, for discriminations that are 
now practiced against women through 
regulations. 

The creation of the fact-finding com- 
mission is one of the outstanding fea- 
tures of this substitute. It is generally 
recognized that most of the statutes 
which deny full legal status and recog- 
nition to women were enacted many 
generations ago, in response to social 
needs and cultural patterns which dif- 
fered widely from today. Their revision 
has not kept pace with social and eco- 
nomic changes. Some of these laws 
which treat the sexes differently may 
still embody what we regard as socially 
desirable provisions. Others are anti- 
quated and should be repealed. The 
separation of those still useful from those 
antiquated or actually harmful is a 
selective process which can only be en- 
gaged in conscientiously on the basis of 
the factual considerations underlying 
each law. What this substitute really 
proposes is a fundamental review and 
revision of Federal and State codes to 
assure that laws which treat men and 
women differently are neither unreason- 
able nor inequitable to either sex. 

Some may be under the impression 
that the facts on which informed legis- 
lative action should be based are already 
known; that therefore no Commission 
study is necessary. Unfortunately, this 
is not the case. Review of the Congres- 
sional hearings on the Equal Rights 
amendment reveals little consideration 
as to whether specific laws, treating men 


-and women. differently, are good or 


bad. Although lists of such laws have 
been maintained by the supporters of the 
amendments and the Women’s Bureau, 
no expert and authoritative study has 
ever been made to evaluate them in re- 
gard to their reasonableness and social 
utility. The Commission established by 
the substitute will be equipped to make 
findings of facts and informed judg- 


_ments. which will furnish the basis for 


well-considered legislative action. 

The organizaiton of the Commission 
appears to be highly appropriate to its 
purpose. It will be composed of 15 mem- 
bers appointed by the President, not more 
than three of whom shall be employees or 
Officers of the executive branch of the 
Government. This makes possible rep- 
resentation from different areas of inter- 
est and experience. It would be my hope 
that the President would find it possible 
to appoint both men and women on this 
Commission, and that these persons 
should represent various points of view. 
Sections 2 and 3, which describe the 
Commission, carry also enabling clauses 
as to staff, including the authority to co- 
operate with Federal, State and private 
agencies and to utilize their facilities 
without compensation. The long experi- 
ence of cooperation between Government 
agencies and women’s organizations 
should make work on this project fruit- 


ful, particularly in stimulating interest in 


State and local civic groups affiliated with 
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the national women’s organizations. On 
the basis of the information this Com- 
mission gathers, it is required to report 
to the President, with recommendations, 
and the President is required to forward 
these to Congress within 30 days together 
with his own recommendations. At this 
point the life of the Commission termi- 
nates, and further action will be the re- 
sponsibility of the Congress and of the 
State legislatures. The value of this sub- 
stitute is therefore to provide a basis for 
sound action; and aside from the fact 
that it declares a policy and requires ad- 
ministrative adherence to it, it does not 
in itself constitute final legislation. 

While the Commission report will be 
helpful to the Congress, to State legis- 
latures, and to other officials, its value 
will be equally great as a basis for in- 
formed public judgment. It will help us 
all to understand the fundamental prob- 
lems and the role of legislation in dealing 
with them. The facts and the experience 
that can be brought together by the Com- 
mission will go far to clarify these issues, 
some of which are complex, and open the 
way for women and men to decide to- 
gether what they want to do with the old 
and the new in our experience. This 
substitute strikes me as a good way to 
get at the specifics in this question, and 
to determine how revisions in our legal 
codes can result in a constructive formu- 
lation of women’s status in modern 
society. 

Even if the equal-rights amendment 
is passed by Congress, it would probably 
suffer the same fate as the child-labor 
amendment. The required three-quar- 
ters of the States will not ratify it when 
they realize that the Nation-wide rule 
of uniformity it imposes will not only 
disrupt laws and customs which have 
become well established and accepted in 
their States but will also deny to their 
legislatures any opportunity, now or in 
the future, to accommodate their laws 
to local conditions and experience which 
make distinctions drawn on sex lines 
wise and desirable for men and women 
alike. 

Amending the Federal Constitution is 
not necessary. Contrary to the views of 
some women attorneys who support the 
amendment, women are clearly “per- 
sons” in the constitutional sense, pro- 
tected from arbitrary and capricious 
classification by the fifth and fourteenth 
amendments. 

Even if the amendment is ratified, it 
will not be self-executing. State legis- 
latures will find it necessary to revise 
their laws to make them conform with 
the amendment. Thus, in view of the 
length of time reauired for State rati- 
fication and subsequent code revision, 
passage of the amendment by Congress 
would actually hinder and delay rather 
than hasten the legislative review neces- 
sary in any event. 

Mr. President, very briefly I think it is 
important that we consider some of the 
laws the women of the United States 
and the people of the United States are 
going to find automatically repealed if 
the amendment should become effective. 
Let me say, in this connection, that all 
organizations that have as their members 
women who actually work, are not, I be- 
lieve, in favor of the so-called equal- 
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rights amendment. Such organizations 
have fought a long, long time for pro- 
tective laws for the benefit of women, 
and they do not want to see them brushed 
off the statute books in one stroke. The 
Secretary of Labor, the head of the 
Women’s Division of the Department of 
Labor, the former Secretary of Labor, 
Mrs. Perkins, and all the officials of the 
Labor Department who have expressed 
themselves, have said that the adoption 
of the amendment would be injurious to 
the welfare of women and the welfare 
of society. It would be destructive of 
the laws which have been passed for the 
benefit of women. It would be a step 
backward. But they do urge the passage 
of Senate bill 1430 which would declare 
a policy of equality, except where the 
distinction is based on the difference 
between men and women. 

First let us consider the family rela- 
tionship. I assume it to be correct, as 
was stated by the distinguished Senator 
from Maine [Mrs. SMITH], that you can- 
not have your cake and eat it too. You 
cannot have certain rights unless you 
are going to assume certain duties and 
responsibilities. The distinguished Sen- 
ator from Maine said that was exactly 
the reason she was in favor of the equal- 
rights amendment—hbecause she wanted 
the women to have exactly the same du- 
ties and responsibilities that men have. 

Mr. President, let us first consider the 
family relationship. The English com- 
mon law has always recognized that the 
man of the family has the primary re- 
sponsibility for the support and mainte- 
nance of the family and the children. 
Laws passed by any State—and I be- 
lieve all States have laws to this effect— 
would be automatically repealed by the 
adoption of the so-called equal-rights 
amendment. It would repeal the com- 
mon-law duty of a man to have the 
superior duty of supporting his family. 
The so-called equal-rights amendment 
would make thé man and woman equally 
responsible, or it would make neither, 

How about the marriageable age? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KEFAUVER, I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If the equal-rights 
amendment were adopted would it be 
possible for the husband to sue the wife 
on the ground that she was not ade- 
quately supporting him? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. It would be possible, 
yes. The laws placing a prior responsi- 
bility on the husband would automati- 
cally be abolished. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And children could 
demand that their mothers go to work 
to support them? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is one of the 
responsibilities that would go with the 
equal-rights amendment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator from 
Illinois has made a very pertinent point. 

Let us consider the Army, the Navy, 
and other armed forces. If the amend- 
ment means what the Senator from 
Maine [Mrs. SmirH] said it means, that 
if women are to have equal rights with 
men, they must have equal duties; if it 
means that no laws can be passed that 
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distinguish man from woman, then when 
we carry on our selective service we shall 
be obliged to draft into the armed forces 
women just as we now draft men. That 
might be all right, although it would give 
us a few more women in the armed forces 
than men, because I think the female 
portion of the population is a little great- 
er than the male. That might be all 
right if all the women were put in the 
WAVES or the WACS or the SPARS, and 
did not have to be placed on front-line 
duty. But according to this proposed 
constitutional amendment, no distinc- 
tion could be made as to whether they 
would have to carry a rifle or operate a 
typewriter, or whether they would have 


to march with & 60-pound pack; no dis- 


tinction of any kind, because of sex, could 
be made in respect to the service they 
would render, once they were in the 
armed services. 

Mr. President, I wonder whether the 
women of America really want that. 
What kind of armed establishment will 
we have if we cannot say that the men 
will do the actual front-line fighting, 
while the women serve in the offices or 
in similar places? 

Mr. CAIN rose. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Does the Senator 
from Washington wish to ask a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. CAIN. I was curious about the 
trend of the Senator’s present thinking. 
I wonder whether perhaps he might agree 
with me, in a military sense, that if and 
when we have another war, it will be im- 
peratively necessary to find the job which 
any given individual is best qualified to 
fill, without relationship or reference to 
sex. I should like to say to my friend the 
Senator from Tennessee that I am re- 
minded of the fact that in the last war 
the Russians appeared to me to have had 
a far better comprehension and under- 
standing of what total war really meant 
than all the other nations put together, 
including Japan and Germany. It was 
my own impression—perhaps I was 
wrong—that the Russians let every per- 
son qualify for what he or she could do 
best, to the end that if a woman could be- 
come a good sniper because her eyesight 
was keener, sniper she became, to the end 
that the Russians promptly set about 
killing more Germans. 

I was struck by the contradiction, be- 
cause it seemed to me that the Senator 
was presuming that we would not keep 
pace with progress in things military, in 
the future. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I say 
to the distinguished Senator from Wash- 
ington that if he would offer an amend- 
ment to that effect—namely, that this 
proposed constitutional amendment shall 
not apply to the armed establishments— 
I think it would be very helpful. 

I certainly agree with the distinguished 
Senator from Washington that we should 
be able to use women where they will do 
the best jobs in the services, and we 
should be able to use men where they will 
do the best jobs. But certainly under 
the wording of this proposed constitu- 
tional amendment, if an equal duty and 
responsibility go with an equal right—and 
I think almost any lawyer will argue that 
if there is a right, it is necessary to as- 
sume an equal responsibility—then I do 
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not see how, on the basis of sex, we can 
keep women out of the front ranks of the 
infantry or out of the machine gun corps, 
because the proposed constitutional 
amendment would provide that— 

Equality of rights under the law shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United States 
or any State on account of sex. 


That means that we cannot make any 
rules or regulations to the effect that A 
will be in one place—perhaps in an 
office—and B will be in the front lines of 
the infantry, and make any such differ- 
entiation because of sex. Of course, we 
might separate them, and might say that 
A is not quite so strong as B, so A will be 
in the office and B will be in the front 
lines; or we might make a distinction as 
between the service they would render 
because of ability to fly an airplane, or 
something of that sort. But under the 
proposed .amendment, if it becomes a 
part of the Constitution, certainly we 
could not make any distinction so far as 
sex is concerned. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield, to permit me to ask a 
question? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr, CAIN. I wonder whether the Sen- 
ator is suggesting that the women of 
tomorrow should not be in the front lines 
in the war of tomorrow. 

Mr.. KEFAUVER. I did not suggest 
that to the Senator at all. I said there 
were very many useful places where the 
women of today cr the women of tomor- 
row can be used in a war. But in case 
a married man with children is drafted 
into the armed services, I do not think 
we can similarly draft the wife. Yet 
under this proposed constitutional 
amendment, no distinction could be 
drawn as between them. 

Mr, CAIN. I think the distinction 
would be drawn on the basis of the need 
facing the country at that time. 

But the adoption of this amendment 
would make available to our Government 
all the people of America, withous refer- 
ence to sex. I think the Senator will 
agree with me that if and when there is 
a war in the future we are going to need, 
more than we have ever previously ob- 
tained, the services of every man, 
woman, and child, in the world of to- 
morrow. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The adoption of 
this amendment would add so much con- 
fusion and difficulty and would place 
such a burden on our armed establish- 
ments, that I fail to see how we could 
have a very effective armed establish- 
ment at all. 

For instance, Mr. President, consider 
a family consisting of a father, a mother, 
and three children. If the father is 
drafted into the armed establishment, 
someone has to stay with the children. 
Under this amendment, how could we 
say that since the mother is the home- 
maker, she should be the one to stay with 
the children? That could not be said, 
because the amendment provides that no 
distinction on account of sex can be 
made. In that event, if the father were 
drafted, it would be necessary to draft 
the mother also. Perhaps the mother 
could be drafted, and the father could be 
left at home to take care of the children; 
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but that has never been in line with our 
social thinking. 

Mr, President, the amendment might 
very well eliminate rape as a crime, in- 
asmuch as by definition it usually in- 
volves an act of aggression on the part 
of a male. Certainly by any reasonable 
classification, a law which defined an 
act of aggression on the part of a man, 
as distinguished from a woman, would 
automatically be repealed. It is impos- 
sible to foretell what effect the proposed 
constitutional amendment, if adopted, 
might have on so-called statutory rape, 
which concerns intercourse between a 
man and a woman who has not attained 
the age of consent, as provided by State 
law. In any event, the amendment 
would cast confusion on the status of all 
laws of that nature, which have been de- 
veloped out of the sound social experi- 
ence over a period of many, Many years. 

How about the divorce laws, Mr. Pres- 
ident? I suppose practically all States, 
with perhaps one or two exceptions, have 
at the present time laws to the effect 
that a husband’s failure to provide for 
his family shall be grounds for divorce. 
Such laws necessarily would be repealed, 
because there could be no superior duty 
on the part of the husband to provide 
for the family. 

Then, Mr. President, how about all 
the laws for the special protection of 
widows? In Tennessee—and I think 
this is true in all other States of the 
Union—if the husband should, by will, 
leave all his property and all his other 
assets to someone other than the widow, 
to the exclusion of the widow, all the 
widow has to do is, at the filing of the 
will, to say, “I dissent”; and in that 
event, she automatically gets her dower 
right. Is it the intention of the Mem- 
bers of the Senate to take away the 
dower right of women? Yet that neces- 
sarily would have to be the effect of this 
amendment, because under it no distinc- 
tion could be drawn as between the 
sexes; and any State law which provides 
a special right for women would auto- 
matically go by the wayside, into the 
discard. 

Then, Mr. President, under the laws 
of Tennessee—and I think the same pro- 
vision is made in the laws of all the 
other States—women have a right for a 
year’s support, which is always set aside 
by act of a commission, and very gen- 
erously so. Such a provision is abso- 
lutely necessary in the interest and for 
the protection of the woman and of the 
family, in order that she and the chil- 
dren may have a means of support dur- 
ing the period when she must establish 
herself and get on her own feet. Those 
laws would necessarily be repealed if 
this amendment were placed in effect. 

Mr. President, almost all our compen- 
sation laws, including the United States 
Compensation Act, make special provi- 
sion for the welfare of women. The 
compensation laws of most of the States 
provide for women benefits which are 
not provided, on the other side of the 
picture, for men; that is to say, if a wom- 
an sustains an injury or loses her life, 
under the compensation law her hus- 
band may or may not be able to receive 
a certain amount of money; but under 
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those laws the woman always receives a 
payment if her husband suffers an in- 
jury or loses his life. 

Then, Mr. President, the Congress 
passed the Mann Act, to prohibit and 
punish the transportation of women 
across State lines for immoral purposes. 
Does the Congress wish to repeal the 
Mann Act by the passage of this pro- 
posed legislation? Will anyone deny 
that the Mann Act is not based upon a 
distinction on account of sex, a differ- 
ence of sex? Will any lawyer deny that 
if we are going to abridge and repeal any 
law passed by the Congress of the United 
States on account of a difference of sex, 
the Mann Act will not be repealed? 

Furthermore, Mr. President, how 
about the divorce and alimony laws? 
Over a period of a long, long time, the 
States of the Union have provided for 
alimony, which is in the public interest, 
for the protection of women and the sup- 
port of the children. The divorce laws 
of all the States provide differences as 
to the marital conduct or relationship 

tween men and women, requiring that 
the first burden of responsibility for sup- 
port of the children be on the husband, 
and giving the wife a right to secure a 
divorce if the husband does not support 
the wife and the children. Mr. Presi- 
dent, is it in the public interest immedi- 
ately to abridge those laws, which are 
for the protection of women and chil- 
dren? 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. CAIN. Does the Senator know of 
any State in the Union in which hus- 
bands can sue their wives for alimony, 
as of the present time? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. It seems to me that 
I did read that in one State that is au- 
thorized; but I am not certain, 

Mr. CAIN. I have been told—al- 
though I do not know it to be a fact— 
that there are 13 States in which that 
question has already been resolved, and 
in which it is now thought perfectly 
proper that alimony constitutes a two- 
way street. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I know that in my 
own State—and think this is true of 
most other States—the alimony statute 
particularly refers to the fact that it 
shall be available for women; it is not 
a general alimony statute. But I had 
the impression that probably one State 
had such a provision. 

There are community-property laws 
in raany of the States, under which prop- 
erty in which the wife has an interest is 
treated as belonging to both husband and 
wife, I have read a discussion to the 
effect that the benefit secured to women 
in the community-property States would 
be abolished if the proposed amendment 
were made a part of the Constitution. 
Certainly it is a matter which the Mem- 
bers of the Senate from those eight 
States, who have fought so long and so 
hard to retain community-property laws, 
should examine carefully to determine 
the effect of the proposed amendment, 
The husband is the manager of the com- 
munity property during the joint lives, 
but he cannot dispose of it with intent 
to defraud the wife's rights, nor can he 
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dispose of her share by his will. Upon 
his death, one-half the community prop- 
erty goes to his widow. Under the com- 
munity property laws, during the con- 
tinuance of the marriage relation, the 
wife cannot exercise any of the powers of 
a coowner either against her husband or 
against third persons, except that she 
can bind the community by her contracts 
for necessities. 

The community-property laws are in- 
extricably woven into the entire fabric 
of the law, institutions and customs in 
these eight States. The amendment, by 
requiring a drastic unscrambling and re- 
allocation of rights and duties which 
presently form the basis in community- 
property States of a stable society, will 
shake its very foundations. The pro- 
ponents of the amendment, in their fer- 
vor to eliminate certain inequalities, ap- 
pear to be willing to undertake a revolu- 
tion in property and family relations in 
these States which would be most un- 
settling. 

Let us come now to a consideration of 
certain of the special laws passed for the 
protection of women engaged in indus- 
try. In the State of Tennessee I think 
about 22 special laws have been placed 
on the statute books and constitute a 
great advancement for the special bene- 
fit of women who may be working. In 
the first place, it is provided that women, 
as distinguished from men, doing certain 
kinds of work, must be provided with 
seats. It is provided that they cannot 
engage in certain hazardous kinds of 
work, such as working in lead, when they 
are peculiarly susceptible to lead poison- 
ing during pregnancy. It is provided 
that they cannot work in certain kinds 
of mines. 

I think we ought to take the approach 
of studying what kind of work women 
can and cannot do by virtue of the dif- 
ference between the sexes, and let the 
Commission make its recommendation to 
the various States. I know, for instance, 
that it is required in various States, I 
believe by law, that there be provided 
separate bathroom facilities for men and 
for women. I suppose so long as a man- 
ufacturer maintains separate facilities, 
there probably would be no complaint; 
but suppose a manufacturer should re- 
fuse to provide them; what law could be 
passed to require him todoso? Nothing 
could be written into the State law with 
respect to the different sexes. Various 
city ordinances. contain provisions re- 
quiring separate facilities for men and 
women. Perhaps the hotels and the 
industries would go on providing sepa- 
rate facilities, but suppose they should 
refuse to do it; how then could a law be 
passed requiring it, if it were impossible 
to name men or women in the law, as 
prohibited by the proposed amendment? 

We all know that certain discrimina- 
tions have been practiced against the 
women of the Nation, in economic mat- 
ters, in the matter of service on juries, 
and with respect to the kinds of work 
they may do. I think all Senators will 
agree that women should have an equal 
opportunity with men, that they should 
receive the same pay for the same kind 
of work, that they should enjoy equal 
political rights, and that certain duties 
are imposed upon them in connection 
with the exercise of those rights. But it 
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is difficult for me to think that the Sen- 
ate by one stroke is going to abolish all 
the special laws which have been passed 
for the benefit of the family, laws which 
have been demanded by society, and 
which State legislatures over a period 
of many years have passed. I do not 
think the Senate, carte blanche, is going 
to abolish all the laws for the protection 
of women in industry. We are not going 
to repeal automatically the Federal stat- 
utes, such as the Mann Act, and many 
others, which have been enacted for the 
special benefit of women. The subject 
is one we should consider very carefully 
before voting upon it. 

I am aware that the distinguished 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE] said 
the Congress and Senate had no respon- 
sibility in the matter of constitutional 
amendments, or but very little responsi- 
bility and that the Congress was only the 
means or the avenue through which the 
amendments could be submitted to the 
people. It is impossible for me to go 
along with that statement. Most of us 
know that the Congress of the United 
States must be convinced that the 
amendment would be in the public inter- 
est before submitting it. I have heard 
Members both of the House and of the 
Senate today say they did not believe in 
the amendment, but that they would 
fight for its submission to the people. 
That is not carrying out the responsi- 
bilities of the Members of the Congress, 
as I see it, as defined and provided by 
the founding fathers in the Constitu- 
tional Convention. Certainly the very 
fact that a two-thirds vote of the Senate 
and of the House of Representatives is 
required before an amendment can be 
submitted to the legislatures, or to the 
people, is evidence that the framers of 
the Constitution not only thought we 
should consider but that we should con- 
sider carefully such matters, and that 
two-thirds of the Members should favor 
the proposed amendment before its 
submission. 

Mr. President, I am not offering the 
bill, S. 1430, as an amendment, for the 
purpose of delay or merely for the pur- 
pose of opposing the pending joint reso- 
lution. I offer it in the full belief that 
it is the answer to the problem. I hope 
that before the Senate comes to a final 
vote, Senators. will consider the substi- 
tute and the support it has among women 
workers and among other women gen- 
erally throughout the Nation. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I have 
been impressed by the address which the 
very able Senator from Tennessee has 
made, and I wonder if the parliamentary 
situation is such-that I may be privileged 
to ask a few questions of him? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
shall yield to the Senator for that pur- 
pose if the parliamentary situation is 
such that I may properly do so. 

The VICE PRÆSIDENT. Is the Sen- 
ator claiming the floor again? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I do not want to 
claim the floor again. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor cannot yield unless he claims it. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr, KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business, 
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Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, is it the intention, 
after the executive session, to go back 
into legislative session? 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Chair 
understands the intention is to take a 
recess as in executive session, 

Mr. CAIN. I would object to that, Mr. 
President, only for the reason that I 
wish to offer a statement of approxi- 
mately 15 minutes’ duration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
may offer it in executive session. 

Mr. CAIN. The Senator from Wash- 
ington withdraws his objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the motion is agreed to. 

The Senate proceeded to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

James Michael McInerney, of New York, 
to be an Assistant Attorney General to fill 
an existing vacancy. 

By Mr. KILGORE, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

Robert H. Mollohan, of West Virginia, to 
be United States marshal for the northern 
district of West Virginia, vice Russell Ni- 
chols, term expired. 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, do I un- 
derstand that the Senator from Tennes- 
see has the floor? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Washington wish to be 
recognized at this time? 

Mr. CAIN. I should like to be recog- 
nized, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Senator 
from Washington is recognized. 


THE COAL SITUATION IN THE STATE OF 
WASHINGTON AND ELSEWHERE IN THE 
NORTHWEST 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, the junior 
Senator from Washington is of the 
opinion that everyone who reads or 
watches television or listens to the radio, 
knows that the State of Washington is in 
serious trouble because of the prevailing 
shortage of coal. It is the considered 
view of responsible citizens in Washing- 
ton State that an emergency exists today 
throughout large areas of the Pacific 
Northwest. In recent days I have been 
urged by the State I proudly represent to 
do everything in my power to prevent and 
relieve the conditions which are bringing 
real suffering every day to thousands of 
citizens whose homes and businesses are 
situated several thousand miles from 
here. The only power which I possess as 
a United States Senator in this national 
question of whether there is or is not an 
emergency because of a lack of coal is to 
make certain that citizens whom I rep- 
resent are given an opportunity to speak 
for themselves. 

The President of the United States was 
quoted in the New York Times of Friday, 
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January 20, as having said that he and 
he alone had the responsibility for deter- 
mining whether a national emergency 
existed. The Times story by Louis Stark 
said this in part: 

Patiently but firmly the President insisted 
that the decision as to the actual time of a 
national emergency was his to make. When 
he felt there was an emergency he promised 
to so declare and to take whatever action was 
necessary. 

“In other words the emergency is not 
here?” he was asked. 

The President replied in the negative. 

Then he was asked: “If things go on as 
they are how long do you think it will be 
before there is a national emergency?” 

“Your guess is as good as mine,” was the 
reply. 

Asked whether an emergency such as is 
mentioned in the labor-relations law was 
“threatening,” Mr. Truman said he did not 
care to answer that question, 


The junior Senator from Washington 
has no way of knowing when the Presi- 
dent will determine if an emergency 
exists. I can only conclude that the 
President is attempting to keep in touch 
with the acute suffering which has been 
inflicted upon millions of innocent 
American citizens. The majority leader, 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Illinois, recently called these conditions 
to the attention of our Chief Executive. 
That was some days ago. So far as I 
know the President has not replied to his 
Senate majority leader. If an adminis- 
tration spokesman in the Senate fails to 
secure an answer from the Chief Execu- 
tive, there is little reason to assume that 
the President will reply to a member of 
the opposition party in the Senate. 

There is a better chance, I think, that 
the President of the United States will 
want to read and consider the state- 
ments submitted to me by citizens in 
Washington State. I do not know that 
these people are either Republicans or 
Democrats. They have not written 
about politics. They are cold, they are 
miserable, and they are asking for some 
relief. They say that conditions are 
bad and are likely to become much 
worse. - All they ask is that the law of 
the land, which was written and ap- 
proved by the Congress, ought to be em- 
ployed for their benefit. I think their 
advice is both reasonable and pressing, 
but so far as I know there is nothing that 
I, as a Senator, can do about it. The 
President of the United States has said 
that he will determine the question in 
due time. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that a handful of the telegrams 
and letters which I haye recently re- 
ceived from ordinary but very responsi- 
ble individuals be printed in the Recorp 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams and letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

WENATCHEE, WASH., January 22, 1950. 
Hon. Harry CAIN, 
Senate Office Building, ° 
Washington, D. C.: 

Refrigerator car shortage Pacific North- 
west seriously restricting movement of ap- 
ples imposing additional burden on industry 
through aggravating an existing critical mar- 
keting problem. Understand coal shortage 
an important factor. Our organization rep- 
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resenting 2,000 growers requests you use your 
influence to relieve this emergency. 
WASHINGTON GROWERS CLEARING’ 
HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 


WENATCHEE, WASH., January 22, 1950. 
Hon. Harry P. CAIN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Recent order limiting coal- burning rail- 
roads contributing to car shortage in North- 
west. We have fruit maturing—must con- 
tinue to move. This is acute emergency and 
urge you investigate. Use every influence 
permit coal-burning lines move empty 
reefers for perishable transportation. 

MARTIN A. FOSTER, 
Secretary-Manager, Wenatchee Val- 
ley Traffic Association. 


SPOKANE, WASH., January 8, 1950. 
Hon. Harry P, CAIN, 
Member of United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We ask that you do everything within 
your power to encourage the full-scale pro- 
duction of coal. Unless full production is 
resumed immediately the inland empire will 
face its most serious fuel crisis. 

SPOKANE FUEL DEALERS CREDIT 
ASSOCIATION, 
J. C. LANGDON, Secretary. 


— 


SPOKANE, WASH., January 7, 1950. 
Hon. Harry P. CAIN, 
United States Senate Office: 

Fuel situation has become critical. We 
are in the grip of cold snap and it has been 
snowing steadily for 36 hours. Unless steps 
are taken immediately to get miners back 
to work and producing coal there will be 
great suffering in this area. Will appreciate 
anything you can do through Government 
channels. 

W. Orro Warn, 
President, Spokane Chamber of 
Commerce. 


SPOKANE, WasH., January. 16, 1950. 
Hon. HARRY CAIN, 
Senate Office Building. 
Washington, D.C.: 

Country schools, hospitals, and industrials 
closing for lack of fuel. Situation fast be- 
coming tragedy. Mines west of Mississippi 
should be allowed to work 5 days per week 
to avoid disaster. Urge NLRB present sit- 
uation and demand this action of Lewis. 

Jas S. RAMAGE, 
President, the Continental Coal 
Co. 
KENT, WasH,, January 17, 1950. 
Harry P. CAIN, 
Senator: 

State of emergency exists in community. 
No coal available. Dealers state unable to 
secure same. Hundreds of orders to be filled. 
Snow; temperature, freezing. Request your 
assistance immediately. 

Dave J. MOONEY, 
Mayor. 


KENT, WasH., January 17, 1950. 
Harry P, Cain: 

Coal supply in Kent, Tacoma, Seattle areas 
extremely critical, Retail and wholesale 
dealers advise supply on hand for only 3 days. 
Suggest every effort possible to get mines 
on full-time production at once. 

KENT KIWANIS CLUB, 
KENT, WasĦ., January 17, 1950. 
Harry P. CAIN, 
Senator: 

Coal dealers in Kent and vicinity will reach 
end of suppiy in 3 days. Efforts to obtain 
coal futile. Can any action be taken to ex- 
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tend miners workweek to insure additional 
and continued coal supplies? 
KENT CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
SPOKANE, WASH., January 17, 1950. 
Hon, Harry P. CAIN, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Today’s spot check of eastern Washington 
and northern Idaho shows that many com- 
munities are out of coal. Practically all of 
them will be out by the end of this week, 
Spokane is hard-pressed and will be out be- 
fore supplies can be replenished. This area 
is 10 days’ transportation time from our 
major source of supply. We depend almost 
entirely upon Utah and Wyoming mines for 
our coal and their production has been re- 
duced to less than 50 percent of normal by 
the 3-day workweek. Railroads have first 
priority on all production, power plants, hos- 
pitals, industrial contracts, and schools come 
next, there is little left for retail yards to 
ration out to homes and small businesses, 
We have just had one of the worst blizzards 
in the history of this area and extreme cold 
weather is continuing. We ask that you do 
everything within your power to hasten the 
full-time production of coal. An emergency 
does exist here. 

SPOKANE FUEL DEALERS CREDIT 
ASSOCIATION, 
J. C. LANGDON, Secretary. 
SEATTLE, WASH., January 11, 1950. 
Hon. Harry P. CAIN, 
Senate Office Building, Member United 
States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

We urge you to take such action as is 
necessary to resume full-scale coal produc- 
tion unless full production is restored im- 
mediatedy. The Pacific Northwest faces most 
critical coal shortage. 
$ RETAIL FUEL DEALERS ASSOCIATION OF 

WESTERN WASHINGTON, 
R. W. CLARK, Secretary. 
SFOKANE, WASH., January 20, 1950. 
Senator Harry CAIN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Spokane coal situation grows critical. Bliz- 
zards and deep snows continue. Spokane 10 
days from mine supply of Utah and Wyoming. 
Several island towns out. It is a deplorable 
state of affairs and our Chief Executive ig- 
nores a national emergency and prefers to 
play political football in preference to use a 
remedy at hand. 

Home LUMBER Co., 
V. R. KINERT. 
SPOKANE, WaSH., January 20, 1950. 
Hon. Harry P. CAIN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Coal situation in this area is getting pro- 
gressively worse and has reached such an 
acute stage that some of the country schools 
have had to close. Stocks of coal are almost 
exhausted. We simply must have some relief 
which can only come from having the miners 
go back to work. 

SPOKANE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
W. Orro Warn, President, 
POTLATCH YARDS, INC., 
Colfax, Wash., January 7, 1950. 
Hon. HARRY CAIN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. CAIN; The coal situation has got- 
ten to the point whereby it is almost unbear- 
able due to the dictates of John Lewis. 

If there is any possible chance to enact 
legislation to the end that these dictates can 
be ended, I wish you would use your influ- 
ence, 

The schools and hospitals of Colfax and 
many other businesses and homes are in des- 
perate circumstances due to the shortage of 
coal. 
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Mines supplying this community are un- 
able to serve us due to the 2- and 3-day work- 
week. 

Very respectfully yours, 
F. R. GREENGO. 


Union Coat Co., 
Yakima, Wash., January 16, 1950. 
Hon. Harry P. CAIN, 
United States Senator of Washington, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Carn: On behalf of the people 
in this area who rely on us to furnish them 
with coal, you are now advised that our 
supply, as of today, is so depleted that we 
are now down to emergency deliveries only. 
Within the next few days the public in this 
area will be actually suffering for lack of 
heat. This situation applies to all dealers 
in the Yakima Valley. There are no coal 
supplies available to us. 

Coal supplies for public schools in Yakima 
and Yakima County are so low that schools 
will be without adequate heat in a few days 
and closing is imminent. Heat for Yakima’s 
public buildings served by central heating 
will be curtailed this week. The coal short- 
age is so acute and so widespread that out- 
side areas are unable to assist. Having no 
coal we have no answer to the public except: 
“Lewis.” The people are now becoming bit- 
ter and we are helpless to aid or answer them, 
We can now turn only to you and your fellow 
Congressmen and Senators to take prompt 
action to alleviate the drastic situation 
which is now upon us. 

We are now faced with an “emergency.” 
We are in the midst of a crisis which cannot 
be sidestepped. The interests of this firm 
are now secondary to the relief of the public. 
This area is 3 weeks away from the coal 
supply. Full production in the mines today 


would still leave us without coal for 3 weeks. 


The shortage of coal, due to the monopoly 
of Lewis, is so widespread and so grave that 
we feel entirely justified in demanding—not 
pleading for—immediate action. We ur- 
gently request that you at once make use 
of the full extent of your position to invoke 
the operation of the Taft-Hartley Act and 
to take any other necessary action to bring 
about full production of the coal mines 
now. There is no cause for waiting to see 
if the relief won’t come automatically. Our 
coal is gone. The dealers in this area and 
wherever else we inquire are down to emer- 
gency deliveries now, The coal supply for 
this whole area will be completely exhausted 
in the next few days without the most severe 
curtailment and refusal of coal to thousands 
actually in dire need. Curtailment starts 
this week for public buildings. Lewis must 
be muzzled. 

The interests of the thousands of people 
in this area, whom you represent, require 
your immediate action. Certainly we must 


be able, at least, to count on our own Con-. 


gressmen and Senators to fight vigorously to 
alleviate actual suffering. The present out- 
Tage can and must be brought to an abrupt 
end, We confidently expect your immediate 
and best efforts to bring about full-scale 
production of coal at the earliest possible 
moment. 
Yours very truly, 
Nona L. GOODWIN. 


BUCHANAN FUEL Co., 
Yakima, Wash., January 12, 1950. 
Hon. Harry P. CAIN, 
United States Senator, 
Fourth Washington District, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mn. Carn: We are writing you in 
behalf of the people of the Yakima Valley 
who rely on us to furnish them with coal, 

We have been in the fuel business for over 
$2 years and never in our history have we 
experienced anything like this, even during 
the war; emergencies like this didn't exist. 
In the fall we bought all the supply we could 
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handle just in case of strikes but now things 
have gone too far. Our supply is completely 
gone and there is no relief in sight. 

If Lewis and his miners can’t be controlled, 
can’t something be done to meet this emer- 
gency? How about the millions on relief 
rolls; things just don't add up; here we are 
paying taxes to support people on relief or 
one kind of aid or another and we can't get 
coal just for the mining. 

Certainly we can rely on our Senators and 
Congressmen from our own area to fight 
vigorously to alleviate actual suffering. We 
do expect your immediate action to bring 
about full-scale production of coal at the 
earliest possible moment. 

Yours very truly, 

CoLIN S. Carson, 
Manager. 

POTLATCH YARDS, INC., 
Seattle, Wash., January 9, 1950. 

Hon. Harry CAIN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sm: The writer is associated with a retail 
firm “handling fuel, the Potlatch Yards, Inc., 
with yards in many towns throughout the 
State of Washington. My particular work is 
calling at these yards, trying to assist the 
managers in their work. 

In every place of business, without excep- 
tion, they plead for coal. You, Senator, can- 
not realize the true picture without going to 
the firms that have been the source of sup- 
ply, whose responsibility to their customers 
always has been to furnish coal. 

These owners and managers need your 
assistance, You men, representing the fam- 
ilies now without coal, are respectfully re- 
quested that action be taken to force miners 
back into the mines, so that schools may 
remain open, that individual homes may be 
warm. 

Respectfully yours, 
C. J. CASEY. 


— 


TEKOA, WASH., January 11, 1950. 
Hon. Harry CAIN, 
Senator, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR: We respectfully wish to call 
your very earnest attention to the condi- 
tions existing over the Pacific Northwest, 
which is very much effected and brought 
about by the demands of the coal labor dicta- 
tor, and the carrying out of these demands, 
by the United Mine Workers, which has 
caused an impossible situation among the 
mines, that are our sources of supply, of 
coal for this community. 

Should this condition continue, it no doubt 
will bring much suffering to many families, 
particularly where there is no natural gas, 
and many homes and industries depend en- 
tirely on coal for fuel for heat. 

We urgently ask you to use your influence 
and power to prevent and relieve these 
conditions. 

Yours truly, 
S. H. LEDFORD, 


MATSON Fnurr Co., 
Yakima, Wash., January 13, 1950. 
Hon. Harry P. CAIN, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: I have been forced just re- 
cently to take over the management of the 
Yakima Cascade Fuel Co., of which I have 
owned control for the past 3 years. 

Our worst problem today is to get supplies 
of coal to take care of our customers and 
this situation is getting worse by the hour. 

Is Lewis going to run the country or are 
we going to do something to curb him? You 
know what should be done and we ask that 
you move fast, 

Very truly yours, 
Roy A. MATSON. 
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YAKMA, Wask., January 13, 1950. 
Hon. Harry P. CAIN, 
United States Senator From Washington, 
Unit d States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Your immediate and vigorous action is 
urged to invoke Taft-Hartley Act at once to 
break hold of Lewis on coal industry. Crisis 
exists today in central Washington. Ya- 
kima’s coal reserves are now gone. Wide- 
spread suffering is imminent. Coal supply 
for public schools is down to a few days only. 
Supply for central heating of public build- 
ings in Yakima requires curtailment of heat 
this week. The public is enraged. Full mine 
production today would still take 3 weeks to 
relieve this area. The crisis is now beyond 
political considerations. Only immediate ac- 
tion can avoid severe suffering. 

W. L. Burns, Artificial Ice & Fuel Co.; 
Tom Smiley, Economy Fuel Co.; Ray 
Tallman, Farmer's Feed & Fuel Co, 
(Sunnyside, Wash.); Robert R. Garbe, 
Garbe Ice & Fuel Co.; Willard Plath, 
Independent Fuel Co.; Terry Jones, 
Jones Fuel Co.; Joe Klingele, Klingele 
Fuel Co.; Walter Rovig, Rovig Fuel 
Co.; Rudy Mullenhoff, Rudy’s Transfer 
& Fuel Co. (Wapato); Warren Scott, 
Scott Fuel Yard (Zillah, Wash.); Dale 
Partlow, Selah Fuel Co.; Kenneth 
Eakin, Triangle Fuel Co.; Jack Good- 
win, Union Coal Co; Otto Ramm, 
Washington Wood & Coa. Co. (Wapato, 
Wash.); J. B. Huff, Western Fuel Co.; 
Richard Matson, Yakima Cascade Fuel 
Co.; C. Carson, Buchanan Fuel Co. 


SEATTLE, WasH., January 20, 1950. 
Hon, Harry CAIN, 
United States Senate, 
_ Washington, D. C.: 

Regardless statement President that no 
emergency exists account Lewis coal program, 
shortage coal preventing eastern railroads 
hauling empty refrigerator cars west-bound 
for delivery their western connections. Only 
loaded cars and passengers being hauled, so 
says President Gavin, Great Northern, To- 
day only 350 empty refrigerator cars on line 
Great Northern. Shortage exists on Milwau- 
kee, Northern Pacific roads. Apple shippers 
Wenatchee district not furnished fourth cars 
absolutely necessary daily. Preponderance 
large-size apples this season makes impera- 
tive apples move now not months later. 
Railroads pay only mileage on refrigerator 
cars, no cost to them when not rolling. Can 
you help relieve situation immediately. 

Gwin WHITE & PRINCE, Inc, 
SEATTLE, WASH., January 21, 1950. 
Senator Harry P. CAIN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Coal condition here very serious. Urgently 
request you bring pressure to have Taft- 
Hartley law applied against Lewis to get 
miners back to work. 

GOODFELLOW LUMBER & FUEL Co. 
W. FOREST GOODFELLOW., 
OPPORTUNITY, WAsH., January 20, 1950. 
United States Senator CAIN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Coal situation with me very critical with 
20-unit apartment building. Am unable to 
secure any coal account of dealer entirely 
out on account of strike. Another, my regu- 
lar dealer, cutting deliveries 60 percent. 
Weather down to 20 below. 

GEORGE W. MCCALLUM. 


HENTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 

Renton, Wash., January 18, 1950. 

Hon. Harry P, CAIN, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear SENATOR Catn: Our chamber of com- 

merce, at its regular weekly meeting held 
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this date, directed me to send to President 
Truman and the Senators and Representa- 
tives from Washington State in the Con- 
gress, a copy of a telegram sent to John L. 
Lewis, president of the United Mine Workers, 
with reference to the coal situation in our 
city. 
The copy of the telegram sent Lewis yes- 
terday is attached hereto. 
Yours truly, 
Henry J. REYNOLDS, 
Secretary-Manager. 
P. S.—A copy of the reply to our telegram 
has just been received in this office, which 
is attached hereto. For your information 
that part of the telegram “He advised this 
office that he has made suggestions which 
would eliminate any coal shortage referred 
to in your telegram” means for the mine op- 
erators to sign a contract with the union, 
which is little comfort to the people faced 
with the coal situation in our city. 
JANUARY 17, 1950. 
JOHN L. LEWIS, 
United Mine Workers Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
At the suggestion of cur good friend Sam 
Nichols, district No. 10 mine president, we 
strongly urge you to permit more. workdays 
in our local mines whose 3-day effort has 
been seriously curtailed due to snow, bliz- 
zard, and zero conditions unusual to our area, 
and who have commitments to supply our 
local housing authority, consisting of nearly 
3,000 units, who now have less than 4 days“ 
supply of coalon hand. Aside from the seri- 
ous impact the lack of coal will have on 
the economy of our city of 17,000, these peo- 
ple in the emergency war housing for vet- 
erans depend solely on coal for their heat 
and cooking, without which untold suffering 
will cccur and threaten the health of the 
community. These units have only 1-ton 
bins, nearly all of which are empty. We 


appeal to you to seriously consider our sit- 


uation from a humanitarian standpoint. 
RENTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
BOARD or DIRECTORS, 
Ey HENRY J. REYNOLDS, 
Executive Secretary. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 18, 1950. 
HENRY J. REYNOLDS, 
Executive Secretary, 
Renton Chamber of Commerce: 

In the temporary absence of President John 
L. Lewis your telegram of January 17 has been 
referred to me for reply. I have discussed 
the subject matter contained in your tele- 
gram with District President Sam Nichols. 
He advised this office that he has made sug- 
gestions which would eliminate any coal 
shortage referred in your telegram. Under 
these circumstances there is nothing this 
office could do at the present time. 

W. A. BOYLE, 
Assistant to the President, United 
Mine Workers of America, 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, there is 
small reason to doubt that those who 
sent the telegrams and letters are telling 
the truth. They have no reason to ex- 
aggerate the suffering. They have no 
cause to mislead us or the President of 
the United States. If the President of 
the United States will only go to the 
State of Washington to verify the claims 
he will certainly strive to find a remedy 
and find it soon. 

To my mind, Mr. President, the Presi- 
dent of the United States is an out- 
standing paradox. Admitting my preju- 
dice, I find it difficult to determine what 
his qualifications are and what he has 
really been in years gone by. The Presi- 
dent of the United States is constantly 
telling the Congress what it ought to do. 
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Yet, on occasions, he tells groups of citi- 
zens that he is not qualified to tell them 
what ought to be done. I want to offer 
just one example of what I mean.. The 
President recently spoke at a private 
dinner of representatives of the Nation's 
Federal Reserve System which was at- 
tended by Governors of that System, by 
district chairmen, and by directors of the 
New York and Minneapolis banks. Re- 
porters were not permitted to cover the 
dinner at the Carlton Hotel but the 
White House later made public the text 
of Mr. Truman’s impromptu remarks in 
which he asserted: 

I haven't any business to be discussing 
things financial with the financial brains 
that are before me tonight. I am just a 
farmer from Missouri who had bad luck and 
got kicked into a big job. * * * 

Iam just an ordinary citizen of this great 
Republic of ours, who has the greatest re- 
sponsibility in the world and whose respon- 
sibility is your responsibility, and for that 
reason it is necessary that all of us make 
every effort possible to make successful the 
goal which we are attempting to attain, 

And that is peace in the world—peace in 
Europe, peace in Asia, peace in South Amer- 
ica, peace in Africa, peace in the Western 
Hemisphere, and the assumption of the 
leadership necessary to bring that about. 


In these remarks, Mr. President, the 
President of the United States has said 
that he does not know anything about 
finance, because he is just a farmer from 
Missouri and that the great responsibil- 
ity which is his ought to be shared with 
others. 

How does one share a responsibility, if 
the President of the United States main- 
tains that he cnd he alone bears that 
responsibility? If the President of the 
United States thinks he is not qualified 
to discuss financial affairs with the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board because of his stated 
reason that he is only a farmer from 
Missouri, does it logically follow that he, 
as a farmer from Missouri, is qualified 
to determine the coal-shortage ques- 
tion? Iam guessing that as a farmer in 
Missouri our Chief Executive was as lit- 
tle exposed to the problem of coal as he 
was to the problem of things financial. 

Mr. President, the junior Senator from 
Washington supports the criticisms and 
the statements which have been offered 
to him on the coal question by the citi- 
zens of Washington State. The state- 
ments have been offered for the RECORD 
where they may be read and understood 
by others. I hope they will assist, be- 
cause comparable statements have been 
submitted from other States in the 
Union, the President of the United States 
in reaching an immediate determina- 
tion. In my considered view, the Presi- 
dent of the United States would be well 
advised to go from Washington, D. C., to 
Washington State, where he could find 
out for himself what the average citizen 
is thinking about and states to be a fact. 

He ought to take one of his famed 
junkets around the country. He seem- 
ingly gains great satisfaction from 
threatening us with one of these trips 
whenever the Congress hesitates to ap- 
prove a portion of his Fair Deal program. 
He blithely tells the country on those 
occasions that he will come and tell them 
a thing or two about the dereliction of 
those in the Senate and in the House of 
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Representatives. The President of the 
United States is a strong believer, as all 
of us are, in baking national issues to the 
people. I think our national coal short- 
gge is a national issue, and the President 
of the United States ought to remove 
himself for a time from his well-heated 
quarters in Washington, D. C., and in 
Key West, Fla., in order that he might 
travel among those who suffer, so that 
he can the sooner answer the question 
which has been put to him by Americans 
generally and by Members of both 
Houses of the Congress: “Mr. President, 
will you make up your mind—because 
you say you are the only one who can— 
concerning whether a coal shortage is 
present today?” There would be some 
real point, Mr. President, to a trip like 
this by the President of the United 
States, and I would encourage citizens 
throughout this land to demand their 
Chief Executive come to them and come 
now. 

The President of the United States will 
not learn very much about real suffering 
for as long as he remains in Washington, 
D. C. To satisfy my curiosity I talked 
the other day with some of those who are 
responsible for providing heat for the 
buildings in which the President of the 
United States and many of us work and 
live. These authorities said that Wash- 
ington, D. C., had nothing to worry about 
because there was plenty of coal today to 
keep all of us warm and that more than 
enough would be available at all times. 


SMEAR ATTACK AGAINST J. EDGAR 
HOOVER—PETITION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, we are 
well aware of the fact that the greatest 
single enemy of the Communist move- 
ment in the United States is the distin- 
guished head of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation—one of our most able pub- 
lic servants in American life today—the 
Honorable John Edgar Hoover. Because 
he has been so effective a guardian of 
this Republic, as well as being the 
scourge of ‘organized crime, he has won 
the undying hatred of every subversive 
organization of the extreme left, and, 
we might say, of the extreme right in 
our country. 

The Communists in particular have 
mobilized every type of devious tactic, 
every strategem, every cunning ap- 
proach, in order to smear Mr. Hoover, 
to seek to put him on the defensive, to 
neutralize his efforts and hamstring his 
work. 

It is amazing to me, Mr. President, 
how the Communists have been able to 
mobilize individuals and groups who 
have no sympathy with communism but 
who have fallen for the Red anti-Hoover 
line hook, line, and sinker. 

We are all aware of the fact that the 
FBI is doing top secret work in protect- 
ing American security against internal 
sabotage, espionage, and so forth. 

Americans sometimes forget, Mr. 
President. But we should remember De- 
cember 1941. We should remember with 
what effectiveness America was pro- 
tected, and how this organization had 
been able in the previous months to dis- 
cover and to get its hand cn every sub- 
versive agent in this country, and we 
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should remember how free we were from 
sabotage, and the like. 

We must recognize the fact that the 
FBI cannot fight with kid gloves against 
a diabolical enemy which does not fight 
with kid gloves, but which uses the most 
advanced types of communication, trans- 
portation, and propaganda. 

I urge my colleagues to consider the 
fact that the FBI is our foremost ad- 
vance agent in the cold war against 
communism and every Senator should 
ask himself the question, “What are the 
hidden motives behind the present at- 
tack on the part of various sources 
against the FBI?” 

The people of America have faith in 
Mr. Hoover. It is a faith which has 
been justified by the keen, responsible 
discretion and judgment with which he 
has always exercised his functions. As 
a token of the faith of the people of 
America in the chief G-man, I have 
in my hand the text of a petition just 
received from Mr. Chester S. Bell, at- 
torney at law in Neenah, Wis. I believe 
that this petition, which came sponta- 
neously from the grass roots of America, 
indicates the feelings of our people on 
this subject. I ask unanimous consent 
that its text and a list of some of the 
signers be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the petition, 
with some of the names attached, was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

January 20, 1950. 
To Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C.; 

The undersigned American citizens, each 
a registered voter, hereby request you to 
oppose any attempt to force the resignation 
of J. Edgar Hoover. We believe the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation is the strongest de- 
fense of our Government against subversive 
organizations, and we oppose the opening of 
FBI files to any Communist group. 

Chester S. Bell, Neenah, Wis.; Marion 
Leisering, Gerald Steffen, William A. 
Kools, Appleton, Wis.; Lyle C. Par- 
menter, Neenah, Wis.; Donald C. 
Christison, Menasha, Wis.; Edward H. 
Bowman, Berwyn, III.: Donald E. Law- 
rence, Medlothian, Il; William P. 
Grimes, Boston, Mass.; F. F. Martin, 
Mary Lois Arnold, Charles Holmes, 
Neenah, Wis.; Herbert Stanyd, Kau- 
kauna, Wis.; Albert J. Sanders, Earl 
E. Thompson, Neenah, Wis.; Harvey 
J. Wolfgram, Appleton, Wis.; Ward 
F. Sullivan, Clarence A. Krull, James 
Wrase, Neenah, Wis.; C. Florian Merk, 
Harold Saler, Menasha, Wis.; O. J. 
Stily, Appleton, Wis.; Martin Phalen, 
Menasha, Wis.; Ernest W. Neeck, A. A. 
Anderson, Neenah, Wis.; Jos. Vander 
Vilden, Little Chute, Wis.; Lee Everts, 
Appleton, Wis.; H. W. Peck, R. E. 
Smith, Neenah, Wis.; Vern S. Ames, 
Appleton, Wis. 


RECESS 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, in 
view of the fact that the very able Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. Carn] has 
completed the scheduled hourly needling 
of the President, I now move that the 
Senate take a recess until 12 o'clock 
tomorrow. 

Mr. CAIN. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, will my friend, the junior Senator 
from Illinois, agree with me that on 
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occasions the President not only needs 
but is deserving of a needle? If we are 
in agreement on that point, I suggest 
that the Senate promptly agree to his 
motion to recess. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am certainly not in 
agreement with the Senator from Wash- 
ington that the President deserves to be 
needled. I am sure that our friends 
across the aisle would not be happy un- 
less they did it every hour on the hour. 

I renew my motion that the Senate re- 
cess until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

Mr. CAIN. Reserving the right to 
object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KE- 
FAUVER in the chair). The Chair reminds 
the Senator from Washington that this 
is a Motion to recess until noon tomorrow 
and is not a request for unanimous con- 
sent, so an objection is not in order. 
Does the Senator from Illinois withhold 
his motion? 

Mr. CAIN. If the Senator from Illi- 
nois is anxious to recess the Senate, it is 
quite agreeable to the junior Senator 
from Washington. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Then 
the question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Illinois that the Senate 
take a recess until noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o'clock and 6 minutes p. m.) the Senate, 
in executive session, took a recess until 
tomorrow, Tuesday, January 24, 1950, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate January 23 (legislative day of 
January 4), 1950: 


The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the board of directors of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, to which office 
they were appointed during the last recess 
of the Senate: 

William B. Crawley, of Alabama, 

Knox T. Hutchinson, of Tennessee. 

Elmer F. Kruse, of Ohio. 

Albert J. Loveland, of Iowa. 

Ralph 8. Trigg, of New Mexico. 

Frank K. Woolley, of Indiana. 


In THE ARMY 


The following-named officers for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States to the grades indicated under the 
provisions of title V of the Officer Personnel 
Act of 1947: 


To be major general 


Maj. Gen. Robert Battey McClure, 010356, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U. S. Army). 


To be brigadier generals 


Brig. Gen. Edward Elliott MacMorland, 
04658, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U. S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Joseph Pescia Sullivan, 05328, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. 8. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Kirke Brooks Lawton, 086805, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Stanley Raymond Mickelsen, 
07042, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U. S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. John Kay Christmas, 07144, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

The following-named officers for tempo- 
rary appointment in the Army of the United 
States to the grades indicated under the 
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provisions of subsection 515 (c) of the Offi- 
cer Personnel Act of 1947: 


To be major generals 


Brig. Gen. Aaron Bradshaw, Jr., 05290, 
United States Army. 

Brig. Gen. Laurence Bolton Keiser, 05316, 
United States Army. 

Brig. Gen. Willard Wadsworth Irvine, 05838, 
United States Army. 

Brig. Gen. Ward Hale Maris, 06718, United 
States Army. 

Brig. Gen. Ralph Julian Canine, 07154, 
United States Army. 

Brig. Gen. John Kirkland Rice, 07183, 
United States Army. 

Brig. Gen. Williston Birkhimer Palmer, 
012246, United States Army. 

Brig. Gen. Edward Elliott MacMorland, 
04653, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U. S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Joseph Pescia Sullivan, 05328, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Kirke Brooks Lawton, 06805, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. John Kay Christmas, O7144, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

To be brigadier generals 

Col. Selby Harney Frank, 03546, United 
States Army. 

Col. Joel Grant Holmes, 05272, United 
States Army. 

Col. Alfred Marston Shearer, 06772, United 
States Army. 

Col. Ray Maxey Hare, 06943, United States 
Army. 

Col. Everett Busch, 07260, United States 
Army. 

Col. Norman E. Waldron, O7331, United 
States Army. 

Col. John Hamilton Hinds, 012106, United 
States Army. 

Col, Bertram Francis Hayford, 012272, 
United States Army. 

Col. Edward Haviland Lastayo, 012660, 
United States Army. 

Col, Rex Van Den Corput, Jr., 012700, 
United States Army. 

Col. Leslie Earl Simon, 015567, United 
States Army. 

Col. Luke William Finlay, 0288773, Army of 
the United States (colonel, Transportation 
Corps Reserve). 

The following-named distinguished mili- 
tary students for appointment in the Regular 
Army of the United States in the grade of 
second lieutenant, effective June 15, 1950, 
under the provisions of the Officer Personnel 
Act of 1947 (Public Law 381, 80th Cong.), 
subject to designation as distinguished mili- 
tary graduates, and subject to physical quali- 
fication: 

Prank W. Abernathy. 

Franklin E. Allard. 

Olin J. Baird, Jr., 0960299. 

Clyde E. Bantz, 0978818. 

Gilbert M. Beatty. 

Bruce K. Begasse. 

Howard J. Blumhardt. 

Lawrence C. Bogenschutz, 

Clarence A. Bohleber. 

Gordon R. Borcherding, 0972375. 

William F. Branigan. 

Walter I. Brent, 0980894, 

Adrian W. Brown. 

James L. Brown. 

Louis Brown. 

Robert L. Brown, 0974178. 

Robert F. Burt. 

Rodney T. Carlson. 

Richard L. Cary. 

Dan C. Cavanaugh, 0971021. 

Charles N. Childers. 

Bruce N. Christy. 

James J. Clark, Jr. 

Charles L. Clifton. 

Junie L. Clough. 
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Leonard J. Corsentino, 
Prank R. Costello. 
Donald W. Coulter. 
Charles E. Cunningham. 
Howard C, Current. 
Frank W, Cushing, Jr. 
L. Conrad Davis. 
Richard F. Daykin. 
Thomas J. DePasquale. 
Charles R. deZafra, 0975140. 
John F, Dickson, Jr. 
Richard J. Dobmeier. 
John G. Dowd. 

Neil B. Downey. 


Robert C. Ebersberger, 0966933. 


Jack Elliot, Jr. 
George H. Ensley. 
Albert J. Fiorella. 
Edward M. Ford, Jr. 
Traverse S, Foster, Jr. 
Eugene J. Friedmann. 


Maurice A. Gainey, Jr., 09866923. 


William G. Gallivan. 

Richard E. Galvan, 0968712. 

Jerry R. Germaine, 0972637. 

John D. Giannini, 0972640. 

Joseph Glickel. 

Raymond L, Glceckler. 

Newcomb Green, 0973226. 

Albert G. Greene, Jr. 

Conrad A. Grondin. 

Robert H. Gulley, 0960111. 

Richard N. Hammond, 

James D. Harvey. 

Ferdinand H. Hauser. 

William D. Haven. 

Robert T. Hayes, 0948460. 

Richard F. Hirsh. 

Bruce K. Houston. 

Robert R. Howard. 

James H. Howden, 0960057. 

Carl H. Hudson. 

John E: Hudson, 0978517. 

Robert G. Hunt. 

Lorus D. Jewkes. 

Edward L. Johnson. 

Rodney W. Johnson. 

William E. Johnson, Jr. 

James A. Jolley. 

Carlton A. Judice. 

Robert S. Keller. 

Preston J. Knight, Jr. 

Charles A. Kray. 

Benjamin S. Lancaster. 
Fred M. Lang, Jr. 

willis J. Latzko. 

James M. Leahy, O978626. 

Robert L. Leighton, Jr. 

John L. Lillibridge. 

John R. Longenecker. 

Edwin K. Lucas. 

James E. Marck, 

Royce L. McClure. 

Claude L. McIntyre. 

James E. McNiff. 

Thomas F. Meagher. 

Philip H. Mecom, Jr. 

Edward H. Metzger, Jr. 

Walter C. Moorman, 

Kevin J. Murphy. 

Henry C. Newell. 

Donald L. Niehaus. 

Leo W. Nielsen, 0967223. 

Emanuel Nobile, Jr. 

Robert P. O’Beirne. 

Charles D. Parker, Jr. 

Frank M. Pender, 0955683. 

Alvin A. Poag, Jr., 0974881. 

Norman G. Pohler. 

Albert G. Ponte. 

John F. Porter, Jr. 

Richard J. Potter. 

Charles D. Pratt, Jr. 

Loren E. Radford, 

James A. Ralph. 

George Regas. 

Rodney R. Rehfeld. 

Richard T. Replinger, C967290. 

Robert W. Rettger. 

William A. Ritchey. 

Charles R. Roberts, 0967679. 


Walter R. Roemer. 

Aubrey L. Romine. 

Al S. Rosin. 

Richard W. Ruehe, 0973632. 

Gordon C. Russell. 

Homer E. Schott, Jr. 

Lionel Z. Schubert. 

Donald G. Schuerman. 

Sherman M. Seltzer. 

Richard P. Shyvers, 0978734 

John W. Simmons. 

William P. Smyth. 

Robert E. Soden, 0957738, 

Wallace H. Spaulding, Jr. 

Daniel C. Stamer. 

Charles D. Stampley, 0971389. 

Robert G. Steinhoff. 

John. A, Stevenson. 

James W. Stewart, 0954516. 

Hans W. Strohm. 

Berlyn K, Sutton. 

Bobby R. Sykes. 

Hugh P. Tomlinson. 

Ralph S. Treadwell, 0954126. 

Harry E. Ulmer. 

Edmund L. Upp, 0917395. 

Joseph W. Urbanek, 01848201. 

Paul D. Van Gelder. 

Spencer B. Vay, 0977887. 

Charles G. F. Wahle, 0968719. 

Charles Waldon. 

James W. Ward. 

Solomon Weinberg. 

Rex G. Welty, Jr., 0977634. 

Landon P. Whitelaw. 

Howard D. Wilson, 

Wallace L. Wilson. 

Marion T. Wood. 

Francis J. Woods. 

Leigh S. Woodward. 

John F. Wortman. 

Bruce C. Young, Jr., 0968954. 

Fletcher R. Young, Jr. 

Harold D. Yow. 

The following-named Distinguished Mili- 
tary Students for appointment in the Regu- 
lar Army of the United States in the grade 
of second lieutenant, under the provisions 
of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947 (Public 
2 381, 80th cme ), subject to designation 

as Distinguished: Military Graduates; and 
subject to physical qualification: ‘ 

Clarence E. Apple, 0978925. 

Erwin F. Bauer, 0973641. 

Phillip C. Bowser. 

John A. Bryan. 

Charles W. Cadrecha. 

James J. Cassidy. 

George W. Curran. 

James H. Davis, 0978303. 

John P. Dobbins, 

William H. Disko, 0969163. 

John W. Ekey, O970762. 

Charles G. Ferguson, 0967459. 

William E. Franklin, 0956147. 

Cecil R. French. 

William W. Gilleland. 

George B. Harvey, Jr. 

James B, Hatch. 

Harry C. Henkhaus, Jr. 

Fred S. Jones, 0976745. 

Frank S. Klein. 

Robert A. Lettas, 0973647. 

Henry J. Nachtsheim, Jr., 0956847, 

Frederick T. ONeill. 

Donald J. Opitz. 

Russell Perry, 0966930. 

William M. Perry, 0975749. 

William D. Walker. 

George W. Weider, 0955674. 

The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States in the grade of second lieutenant, 
under the provisions of the Officer Personnel 
Act of 1947 (Public Law 381, goth Cong.), 
subject to physical qualification: 

William L. Brown. 

James F. Exley. 

Harry S. Hover, Jr. 

James C. Rives, 0412993. 
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IN THE Navy 


The following-named midshipmen (avia- 
tion) to be ensigns in the Navy from the 2d 


day of June 1950: 


Dale E. Barck 
George H. Beckman 
Albert F. Bender, Jr. 
John R. Bond 


John W. Bradford, Jr. 


Leslie G. Bramley 
William T. Brooks, Jr. 
James W. Brown 
Floyd T. Bryan, Jr. 
Lee C. Bullock 
James Burdenski 
James L. Burton 
Francis W. Bustard 
John B. Byron 
Howard W. Campbell 
Richard A. Chimner 
Daniel F. Cross 
Richard L. Crowell 
Chester W. Drawhorn 
Delma D. Dunn 
Billy C. Edwards 
Harold B. Emlet 
James E. Fendorf 
Hugh D. Finley 
James R. Foster 
Gayle A“ Fry 
Frank R. Funk 

Carl B. Hillesland 
Robert E. Hoare 
Michael Hollack 
Donald R. Hornbeck 
William P. Hugo 
John E. Jenista 
Robert W. Johnson 
Bernard Kelsey 
Thomas J. Kerr, Jr. 
Samuel G. Kingery 
Norbert R. Kluga 
Karl B. Kchlsaat 
Iyan M. Ladner 
Joseph A. Lane 
Charles F. Lawrence 
Johnny G. Lay 
John R. Leser 
Charles W. Lurcott 


Russell E. McJunkin, 
Jr. 
Richard T. Manning 
Gene A. Martin 
Joseph A. Meinhard 
Lloyd L. Montague 
Lewis E. Morrison 
John E. Musch 
William R. Nelson 
John E. Nicklin 
Richard A. O’Connor, 
Jr. 
Karl E. Ohls 
Philip F. Palmatier 
Frederick A. Prehn, Jr. 
Earl R. Reimers 
Joe A. Reyes, Jr. 
James F. Rodgers 
Richard J. Sample 
Ray A. Schmidt 
David B. Seeman 
John B. Shank 
Max L. Slankard 
Thomas M. Smith 
David E. Soderquist 
Roger H. Sorensen 
Joseph D. Storey 
Don M. Sullivan 
Clyde W. Summitt 
Carl W. Swanson, Jr. 
Robert C. Thompson 
Frank E. Toy 
Edward K. Trzcinski 
Eugene A. Vanderbeck 
Alvi O, Voigt 


Eugene R. Wagner 


Robert H. Ward 
Raymond A. Warren 
Ervin E. Wesenberg 
Donald L. West 


John E. White 


Donald L. Whitman 
Donald K. Zerbe 
Stewart T. Zink 


Charles E. Skinner (naval R. O. T. C.) to be 
an ensign in the Civil Engineer Corps ot the 
Navy, from the 2d day of June 1950. 

Richard D. Freeman (naval R. O. T. C.) to 


be a second lieutenant in the Marine Corps, 
from the 2d day of June 1950. 

John F. Mitchell (naval ROTC) to be an 
ensign in the Navy, from the 2d day of June 
1950, in lieu of ensign in the Civil Engineer 
Corps of the Navy, as previously nominated. 


The following-named (naval ROTC) to be 
second lieutenants in the Marine Corps, from 
the 2d day of June 1950, in lieu of second lieu- 
tenants in the Marine Corps as previously 
nominated to correct name: 


Fredrick F. Brower, 
Jr. 
Darrel L. McCormick 


Dallas B. Trammell 
Kenneth W. Younx- 
man 


Frederick W. Wertheimer (civilian college 
graduate) to be a lieutenant (junior grade) 
in the Dental Corps of the Navy, in lieu of 
lieutenant (junior grade) in the Dental Corps 
of the Navy as previously nominated and 
confirmed to correct name. 

The following-named officers to the grades 
indicated in the line of the Navy, for limited 
duty only, subject to qualification therefor 
as provided by law: 


LIEUTENANT COMMANDERS 


Allen W. Bain 
John J. Bartko 
Frederick M. Betts 
George H. Boyer 


Otto A. Fennig 
Donald R. French 

i bd for Hale 
Edward G. Hatchell 


Congrave C. Callaway Ernest B. Hess 


Francis E. Chamber- 
lain 


Christian T. Jensen 
Lesley D. McVey 


Thomas L. Cleaver, Jr. James W. Meehan 


Joseph W. Dochnahl 
William S. Edwards 


John F. Miller 
Stewart C. Miller 
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Alonzo R. Moeller 
Bascome K. Osborne 
Oscar Osheim 
Ralph N. Pickles 
Albert D. Robbins 
Robert R. Ruff 
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John I. Rustin 
John M. Siran 
William O. Talley 
Sam “O” Violett 
Virden J. Wixon 


LIEUTENANTS 


Theodore F. Aldous 
Jessee R. Austin, Jr 
Standlee L. Rank 
William E. Barron 
Bruce L. Black 
Marion L. Bohgren 
Frank L. Brimmer 
Laurence G. Brooks 
Nels E. Brugman 
Lester D. Carter 
Clinton F. Churchill 
Wade H. Cone 
Leonard W. Cushing 
Joseph D. DeLuca 
Paul E. Dickson 
Charles M. Dorris 
Lewis L. Edwards 
Mack D. Ellis 
William S. Ellis 
Mason O. Erwin 
Elton E. Flowers 


Lloyd C. Knowles 
Willard Koone 
Dale S. Lyons 
Herbert W. McGuire 
Norman W. McLeod 
Clinton J. Merritt 
Freeman H. Myers 
William J. Norton 
Ernest J. Ogilvie 
Lester A. Powers, Jr. 
Carl O. Quarterman 
Richard M. Quattle- 
baum 
James R. Rodman 
John B. Saylor 
Urban E. Schaffner 
William A. Simpson 
Mike Stapleton 
Paul Stjerne 
James B. Taylor 
Leo E. Therrian 


Emile R. Gemoets, Jr.Jobn S. Tuttle 


David E. Goudy 
Rollin F. Heassler 
Lloyd E. Helwick 
Paul R. Hodgson 
William E. Jenkins 


Elwood Vaughan 
Robert N. Vehorn 
Joseph W. Wallace, Jr. 
Harry E. Weber 
Theodore J. Wildman 


LIEUTENANTS (JUNIOR GRADE) 


Frederick S. Butz 
Gustave L. Caros 
Reid E. Coble 
Walter R. Crandall 


Nathan H. King 
Harry R. Kohler 
Carl B. Kole 
John P. Kreckel 
Donald F. Krysan 
Raymond A. Kulig 
Robert G. Langland 
Hugh W. Latham 
John D. MacKinnon 
James D. March 
Howard W. 
Masterman 


Fred R. Crumbaugh, John L. Minnick 


Jr, 


Willie W. Harris 
Quentin R. Hatchl 
Dale C. Hillman 
Herbert L. Hope 
George D, Jackson 
Robert P. Javins 
Edwin R. Jenks 
Charlie R. Jones 
Francis R. Jones 


James D. Moore 
Francis C. Moses 
Champ C. Mulligan 
Alfred F. Norwood 
Charles F. Pape 
Guy L. Pitsenberger 


Floyd Robertson 
Norbert R. Schneible 
Richard F. Schumaker 
Kenneth W. Scott 
Kenneth L. Shurtleff 
Courtenay McK. Stone 
Donald D. Stone 
Joseph E. Sullivan 
Robert E. Tyler 

Merle W. Walton 
Harold M. Yelton 


The following-named officers to the grades 
indicated in the Supply Corps of the Navy, 
for limited duty only, subject to qualification 
therefor as provided by law: 


LIEUTENANT COMMANDERS 


Boyd M. Shaffer 
Thomas J. Sikes 


Paul L. Anderson 
Fredrick J. Cadotte 
John M. Dunn 
Eugene G. Greene 


George Lott 

Martti O. Mattila 
Horace D. Sharon 
Roquel A. Wilson 


Robyn H. Henderson William D. Wright 


Morton D. Jones 


LIEUTENANTS (JUNIOR GRADE) 


James F. Armlin 
William D. Little 


John A. McCormick 
Ray L. Rogers 


The following-named officers to the grades 
indicated in the Civil Engineer Corps of the 


Navy, for limited duty only, subject to quali- 
fication therefor as provided by law: 
LIEUTENANT 
Robert W. Marshall 
LIEUTENANTS (JUNIOR GRADE) 
Johnnie C. Dennis 
William R. Lemmon 


POSTMASTERS 


The following-named persons to be post- 
masters: 


ARKANSAS 


Orval E. Faubus, Huntsville, Ark., in place 
of Hugh Murphy, transferred. 


CONNECTICUT 


John F, Heneghan, Hartford, Conn., in 
place of E. J. Dillon, deceased. 


ILLINOIS 


William H. Watson, Prospect Heights, III., 
in place of H. L. Galbraith, resigned. 


IOWA 


William R. Wilson, Hampton, Iowa, in place 
of R. A. Fox, resigned. 


LOUISIANA 


Bernard B. Franques, Opelousas, La., in 
place of L. S. Haas, deceased, 


MICHIGAN 


James O. Curry, Battle Creek, Mich., in 
place of F. E. Browning, deceased. 

Merwin O. Baker, Hanover, Mich., in place 
of Arthur Elmore, deceased. 

MINNESOTA 

Alfred H. Johnson, Belview, Minn., in place 
of J. A. Peterson, deceased. 

Paul J. Kochaver, Hibbing, Minn. in place 
of M. T. Haley, deceased. 

Alfred A. Nelson, Perham, Minn., in place 
of J. C. Grimm, deceased. 

Ethel C. Ebert, Windom, Minn., in place of 
W. F. Sanger, resigned. 

MISSISSIPPI 

John M. Allred, Collins, Miss., in place of 
G. B. McIntosh, resigned. 

George Martel Bridges, Ethel, Miss., in 
place of J. H. Middlebrook, resigned. 

Rufina W. Gully, Gholson, Miss., in place of 
M. M. Whittle, retired. 

Debbie W. Miller, Lauderdale, Miss., in 
place of S. C. Walker, deceased. 

James Q. Pylant, Purvis, Miss., in place of 
A. M. Avery, transferred. 

Clyde T. Furr, Wesson, Miss., in place of 
A. E. McGee, transferred. 

MISSOURI 


Shannon K. Rhinehart, Houstonia, Mo., in 
place of M. E. Staples, deceased. 


NEBRASKA 

Francis C. Green, Dorchester, Nebr., in 

place of F. L. Danekas, resigned. 
NEVADA 

Frank A. Phalan, Carlin, Nev., in place of 

D. E. Kappler, retired. 
NEW JERSEY 

William H. Claypoole, Mount Holly, N. J., 
in place of J. A. Wolfrom, resigned. 

Jule A. Douglass, Union, N. J., in place of 
I. D. Harris, deceased. 

Michael J. Adelizzi, West Berlin, N. J., in 
place of S. G. Boland, retired. 


NEW YORK 

Glenn O. Robinson, Adams, N. Y., in place 
of J. W. Cain, retired. 

Fred R. Davidson, Altmar, N. Y. in place of 
Mayme Meegan, resigned. 

Kenneth I. Swem, Antwerp, N. Y., in place 
of W. S. Brown, retired. 

Bernard J. Buchal, Copenhagen, N. Y., in 
place of C. L, Ryel, resigned. 

Arthur L. Rennie, Cornwallville, N. T. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1947. 


JANUARY 23 


John F. Mahoney, Elizabethtown, N. Y., in 
place of J. T. O’Donnell, resigned. 

George I. Kowalczyk, Florida, N. Y., in place 
of M. F. Villamil, retired. 

Alfred B. Tallman, Hamburg, N. Y., in place 
of J. F. Schummer, retired. 

Howard D. Nicol, Hammond, N. Y., in place 
of B. J. Smith, resigned, 

Arnold D. Case, Hinsdale, N. Y., in place of 
D. B. Allen, retired, 

Rolan E. Rice, Holland, N. Y., in place of 
J. E. Savage, retired. 

Florence L. Emery, Howes Cave, N. Y., in 
place of Jennie Young, deceased. 

Pauline O'Neill, Jeferson Valley, N. Y. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1948. 

Alice L. Jones, Middle Granville, N. Y. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1948. 

John F. Wheeler, Philadelphia, N. Y., in 
Place of R. E. Purcell, retired. 

Mary P. Van de Wal, Schodack Landing, 
N.Y. Office became Presidential July 1, 1948. 

Orville C. Kalin, Ten Mile River, N. Y. in 
place of W. G. Keough, resigned. 

Sim S. Garrett, Upton, N. Y. Office estab- 
lished August 1, 1947. 

William L. Farley, Watertown, N. Y., in 
place of F. J. McCarthy, deceased. 

Mertie Blodgett, West Berne, N. Y. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1948. 

William E. Shirk, Yorktown Heights, N. Y., 
in place of W. A. Quigley, resigned. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Walter Kessler, Martin, N. Dak., in place of 
V. C. Magnuson, resigned. 
Mary C. Lamb, Michigan, N. Dak., in place 
of C. L. Wright, transferred. 
Elizabeth N. Fischer, Streeter, N. Dak., in 
place of Paul Kietzke, deceased. 
OKLAHOMA 
Martha V. Cowan, Cache, Okla., in place of 
L. M. Norris, transferred. 
Warren W. Pingleton, Haileyville, Okla., in 
place of J. W. Keith, retired. 
Edward Charles Pyle, Marshall, Okla., in 
place of G. C. Diedrich, transferred. 
Dessia Z. Jack, Meno, Okla., in place of 
H. B. Becker, transferred. 
Merton W. Hawkins, Ninnekah, Okla., in 
place of I. M. Duke, resigned. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Owen E. Hartle, Alum Bank, Pa., in place 
of F. C. Davis, retired. 
Cleon R. Wyland, Barnesboro, Pa., in 
place of D. J. Murphy, retired. 
Andrew J. Remish, Bentleyville, Pa., in 
place of Frank Bertovich, transferred. 
John O. Ream, Jr., Berlin, Pa., in place of 
H. C. Philson, resigned. 
Aaron S. Myers, Bird in Hand, Pa., in place 
of H. V. Miller, transferred. 
Carlon B. DeHaven, Blue Bell, Pa., in place 
of E. D. Jervis, resigned. 
Samuel T. Jackish, Clairton, Pa., in place 
of Leo Walker, retired. 
Joseph G. Kibble, Derry, Pa., in place of 
C. H. Cullen, deceased. 
Mary C. Reed, Dunbar, Pa., in place of 
D. W. Rankin, deceased. 
Catharine E. Ottolini, Fallsington, Pa., in 
place of C. S. Clemens, resigned. 
Edith Y. Farley, George School, Pa., in 
place of M. G. Wilson, retired. 
Pauline E. Hutton, Glassport, Pa., in place 
of W. P. Kohler, resigned. 
Mary I. Ahearn, Glen Mills, Pa., in place 
of M. M. Callahan, retired. 
Blanche D. Kilburn, Holtwood, Pa., in 
place of A. L. Winters, deceased. 
John J. McGrath, Houtzdale, Pa., in place 
of P. A. Saupp, resigned. 
Charles W. Wishart, Millsboro, Pa., in 
place of S. R. Wilson, resigned. 
Charles A. Broughton, Morris, Pa. Office 
become Presidential July 1, 1944. 
Vern M. Coe, Pleasantville, Pa., in place of 
M. C. Beebe, deceased. 


1950 


Ray L. Hollenbaugh, Strattanville, Pa., in 
place of G. E. Strattan, retired. 

Henry A. Eisenman, Venus, Pa., in place of 
W. M. Betz, resigned. 

Wilbur M. Hodgson, Webster, Pa., in place 
of D. R. Ayers, resigned. 

Florence Layman, Willow Street, Pa., in 
place of E. N. Nolt, resigned. 

Clarence W. Baumgardner, Windber, Pa., 
in place of O. J. Shank. Incumbent’s com- 
mission expired June 18, 1938. 

VIRGINIA 

Grace F. Hiehle, Mount Vernon, Va., in 

place of E. J. Monroe, resigned. 
WASHINGTON 

John P. McMonagle, Tacoma, Wash., in 

place of G. P. Fishburne, retired. 
WEST VIRGINIA 

Morris L. Meadows, Baileysville, W. Va., in 

place of W. C. Bailey, retired. 
WISCONSIN 


Arthur T. Gibbs, Bancroft, Wis., in place 
of F. G. Hutchinson, transferred. 

Edward B. Granchalek, Denmark, Wis., in 
place of R. J. Dufeck, transferred. 

Melvin I. Kennedy, Montfort, Wis., in place 
of H. J. O’Brien, transferred. 

Carl A. Lundborg, Prentice, Wis., in place 
of P. H. Laughrin, retired. 

Milton E. Raditz, Salem, Wis., in place of 
Jossie Loescher, retired. 

Robert H. Homb, South Wayne, Wis., in 
place of D. M. Kading, resigned. 

WYOMING 


Daniel Gerrard, Evanston, Wyo., in place 
of F. P. Nelson, resigned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Moxa, JANUARY 23, 1950 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Lord, Thou knowest our frame, and 
rememberest that we are dust. As we 
wait in prayer, we ask Thee to bless the 
sacred silences of every heart, and thus 
direct us in the performance of the du- 
ties of this day. 

As guardians and trustees of the fu- 
ture of our country, direct us through 
the perils of these times. Without hes- 
itation and vacillation, may we work in 
unison for a common goal, diffused with 
a consuming energy and devotion that 
we may do what honor and conscience 
dictate. Grant that fear and selfish am- 
bition may not disturb our unity nor our 
decisions, but that we may do justly, 
love mercy, and walk humbly with our 
God. In the Master’s name we pray. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, January 20, 1950, was read and ap- 
proved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 

A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Miller, one of 
his’ secretaries. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Mc- 
Daniel, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate disagrees to the confer- 
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ence report on the bill (S. 1008) entitled 
“An act to define the application of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act and the 
Clayton Act to certain pricing practices.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its disagreement to 
the amendments of the House to the 
above-entitled bill, asks a further confer- 
ence with the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and ap- 
points Mr. McCarran, Mr. O’Conor, and 
Mr. WILEY to be the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Vice President has appointed Mr. JOHN- 
ston of South Carolina and Mr. LANGER 
members of the joint select committee 
on the part of the Senate, as provided for 
in the act of August 5, 1939, entitled “An 
act to provide for the disposition of cer- 
tain records of the United States Gov- 
ernment,” for the disposition of execu- 
tive papers referred to in the report of 
the Archivist of the United States num- 
bered 50-14. 

fees RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, a point of 
order. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair would like 
to lay before the House a message from 
the President of the United States. 

Mr. RANKIN. Very well, Mr. Speaker, 
then I will reserve my point of order. 


REVISIONS IN TAX LAWS—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays be- 
fore the House a message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which the 
Clerk will read. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, a 
point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 


state the point of order. 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
will the reading of the President’s mes- 
sage prevent the operation of the dis- 
charge rule today? 

The SPEAKER. Not at all. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I think all of us ought to hear 
the message of the President, and I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, my point 
of order comes first. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Mississippi did not make the point of 
order. 

i Mr. RANKIN. I know, but I reserved 

The SPEAKER. Both gentlemen may 
make the point of order that a quorum is 
not present. Evidently a quorum is not 
present. 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 10] 
Barrett, Pa. Crosser Kilburn 
Bland Davis, Tenn. LeFevre 
Bonner Dawson Lemke 
Bulwinkle Elliott Mack, Wash. 
Burdick Gilmer Martin, Mass 
Chatham Monroney 
Cole, N. Y. Hébert Morrison 
Corbett Hobbs Murphy 


Nixon Rich Stockman 

Pfeiffer, Sasscer Walsh 
William L, Shafer Withrow 

Poulson Simpson, Pa Zablocki 

Rains Smathers 

Reed, III Smith, Ohio 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 392 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
a ae under the call were dispensed 
with. 


REVISIONS IN TAX LAWS—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
(H. DOC. NO. 451) 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read 
the message. 

The Clerk read the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Ways and Means and ordered to be 
printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

The tax policy of the United States 
Government is of major significance to 
the national welfare. Taxes are the 
means by which our people pay for the 
activities of the Government which are 
necessary to our survival and progress 
as a Nation, Decisions about Federal 
tax policy should be made in full recogni- 
tion of the economic and budgetary 
situation, and should contribute to our 
national objectives of economic growth 
and broader opportunity for all our 
citizens. 

At the present time, I believe we should 
make some revisions in our tax laws to 
improve the fairness of the tax system, to 
bring in some additional revenue, and to 
strengthen our economy. 

Our general objective should be a tax 
system which will yield sufficient revenue 
in times of high employment, production, 
and national income to meet the neces- 
sary expenditures of the Government 
and leave some surplus for debt reduc- 
tion. In the Budget Message, I esti- 
mated that receipts in the fiscal year 
1951 will fall short of meeting expendi- 
tures by 5.1 billion dollars. This deficit 
will be due largely to the short-sighted 
tax reduction enacted by the 80th Con- 
gress, and to the present necessity for 
large expenditures for national security 
and world peace. Moreover, owing to 
the time lag between corporation earn- 
ings and tax payments, the 1949 decline 
in corporation profits will be reflected in 
lower tax receipts in the fiscal year 1951. 

The policies I am recommending to 
the Congress are designed to reduce the 
deficit and bring about a budgetary bal- 
ance as rapidly as we can safely do so. 
These policies are threefold: first, to 
hold expenditures to the lowest level con- 
sistent with the national interest; sec- 
ond, to encourage and stimulate business 
expansion which will result in more 
revenue; and third, to make a number 
of changes in the tax laws which will 
bring in some net additional revenue and 
at the same time improve the equity of 
our tax system. 

First, as to Government expenditures. 

I have recently transmitted to the Con- 
gress a budget containing recommenda- 
tions for appropriations and estimates of 
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expenditures for the fiscal year 1951, 
This budget was carefully prepared with 
a view toward holding expenditures to 
the lowest possible levels consistent with 
the requirements of national security, 
world peace, economic growth, and the 
well-being of our people. 

The decisions of the Congress, as well 
as unpredictable changes in circum- 
stances over the next 18 months, may 
alter in many particulars the character 
and amount of the expenditures contem- 
plated in this budget. Nevertheless, I 
believe the estimates contained in the 
budget represent the most realistic ap- 
praisal that it is possible to make at this 
time of the necessary expenditures in 
1951. I believe the Congress will gen- 
erally concur in this view after it has had 
an opportunity to consider these esti- 
mates carefully. 

The expenditures estimated in the 1951 
budget have been reduced by about 900 
million dollars below the level estimated 
for the present fiscal year. The policies 
recommended in the budget will permit 
further reductions in subsequent years 
as the costs of some of the extraordinary 
postwar programs continue to decline. 

To achieve these reductions we must 
continue to practice rigid economy. At 
the same time, it would be self-defeating 
to cripple activities which are essential 
to our national strength. It will require 
wisdom and courage to find and hold fast 
to the course of wise economy without 
straying into the field of foolish budget 
slashes. 

Second, as to the strength and growth 
of our national economy. 

We cannot achieve and maintain a 
balanced budget without a strong and 
prosperous economy. A recession in 
economic activity would call for increased 
Government expenditures at the same 
time that revenues were reduced, thus 
creating greater budget deficits. 

At the present time, the economy of 
the United States is growing, and we 
have every reason to expect it to con- 
tinue to expand if we follow the right 
policies. It is largely the task of private 
business to achieve this growth. The 
Government, however, can and should 
contribute to it. Through such coopera- 
tion, national employment and income 
will grow. This will result, in time, in 
increasing Government revenues. 

Just as the condition of our national 
economy has an overriding: effect. upon 
our efforts to balance the budget, so do 
our policies for managing the Federal 
budget have a cecisive effect upon the 
national economy. Drastic reductions 
in Federal expenditures in the wrong 
places and at the wrong time could have 
serious disruptive effects throughout our 
economy. 

Government revenue policies are as 
important in our economy as Govern- 
ment expenditure policies. Events of 
the last few years have proved that our 
economy can grow and prosper, and that 
employment, production and incomes 


can increase, at the same time that in-, 


dividuals and businesses are paying taxes 
which are high by prewar standards. 
However, taxes can and do have an im- 
portant effect upon business conditions 
and economie activity. It should be our 
constant objective to improve cur tax 
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system so that the required revenues can 
be obtained without impairing the private 
initiative and enterprise essential to 
continued economic growth. 

We should always keep in mind that 
the maintenance of a sound fiscal posi- 
tion on the part of the Government is a 
long-range matter. Nothing could be 
more foolhardy than to attempt to bring 
about a balanced budget in 1951 by meas- 
ures that. would make it impossible to 
maintain a balanced budget in the fol- 
lowing years. 

Third, as to changes in the tax laws. 

If, over the next few years, we hold 
expenditures to the minimum necessary 
levels and at the same time follow poli- 
cies which contribute to stable economic 
growth, we can look forward to steady 
progress toward a balanced budget. 
Nevertheless, we should not rely only 
upon budgetary economy and upon eco- 
nomic expansion to produce a balanced 
budget. We should accelerate the at- 
tainment of this objective by changes 
in the tax laws. Drastic increases in 
tax rates, just as in the case of drastic 
cuts in essential expenditures, might 
prove to be self-defeating. Our primary 
objective should be to improve and 
strengthen our revenue system for the 
long run. 

Under these circumstances, I am now 
recommending a number of important 
revisions in our present tax system, to 
reduce present inequities, to stimulate 
business activity, and to yield about one 
billion dollars in net additional revenue. 

In making changes in the tax laws, 
we should be sure they move toward, 
and not away from, the major principles 
of a good tax system. Our tax struc- 
ture should recognize differences in abil- 
ity to pay; it should provide incentives 
to new undertakings and the expansion 
of existing businesses; it should support 
the objective of increasing opportunities 
for all our citizens to obtain a better 
standard of living; and it should rigidly 
exclude unfairness or favoritism. 

Over the years, we have made impor- 
tant progress in building a good tax sys- 
tem. However; much remains to be 
done. There is need further to improve 
the distribution of the tax load to make 
it conform better with tax paying ability. 
There is need to reduce taxes which 
burden consumption and handicap par- 
ticular businesses. Moreover, we should 
eliminate tax loopholes which enable 
some few to escape their share of the 
cost of government at the expense of the 
rest of the American people. : 

Many of the important and desirable 
tax revisions which should be made must 


-be. postponed until the budget situation 


improves. Nevertheless, a number of 
those steps can and should be taken now. 

First, I recommend that excise taxes 
be reduced to the extent, and only to the 
extent, that the resulting loss in revenue 
is replaced by revenue obtained from 
closing loopholes in the present tax laws. 

The excise taxes are-still. at substan- 
tially their wartime levels. Some are 
depressing certain lines of business. 
Some burden consumption and fall with 
particular weight on low-income: groups. 
Still others add to the cost of living by 
increasing business costs. 
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Since we are limited in the amount of 
reduction we can now afford, we should 
choose for reduction those taxes which 
have the most undesirable effects. I be- 
lieve that reductions are most urgently 
needed in the excise taxes on transpor- 
tation of property, transportation of 
persons, long-distance telephone and 
telegraph communications, and the en- 
tire group of retail excises, including 
such items as toilet preparations, lug- 
gage, and handbags, 

If these revisions are made, we will 
have reduced the most serious inequities 
of our present excise taxes. We should 
go further just as quickly as budgetary 
conditions permit. At present, however, 
we should reduce excises only to the ex- 
tent that the loss in revenue can be re- 
couped by eliminating the tax loopholes 
which now permit some groups to escape 
their fair share of taxation. 

The continued escape of privileged 
groups from taxation violates the funda- 
mental democratic principle of fair treat- 
ment for all, and undermines public con- 
fidence in the tax system. While few of 
these loopholes by themselves involve 
major revenue losses, collectively they 
result in the loss of many hundreds of 
millions of dollars every year. 

I wish to call the attention of the Con- 
gress to the more important of these 
loopholes. While some of them are of 
long standing, their injustice has been 
aggravated as the taxes assessed against 
the rest of the population have been in- 
creased. A tax concession to a favored 
few is always unfair, but it becomes a 
gross injustice against the rest of the 
population when tax rates are high. The 
case for the elimination of these inequi- 
ties would be strong even if there were 
no need for replacement revenue. It is 
compelling when excise relief depends 
on it. 

I know of no loophole in the tax laws 
so inequitable as the excessive depletion 
exemptions now enjoyed by oil and min- 
ing interests. 

Under these exemptions, large percent- 
ages of the income from oil and mining 
properties escape taxation, year after 
year. Owners of mines and oil wells are 
permitted, after deducting all costs of 
doing business, to exclude from taxation 
on account of depletion as much as half 
of their net income. In the case of ordi- 
nary businesses, investment in physical 
assets is recovered tax-free through de- 
preciation deductions. When the origi- 
nal investment has been recovered, a 
depreciation deduction is no longer al- 
lowed under the tax laws. In the case 
of oil and mining businesses, however, the 
depletion exemption goes on and on, year 
after year, even though the original in- 
vestment in the property has already 
been recovered tax-free, not once but 
many times over. 

Originally introduced as a moderate 
measure to stimulate essential produc- 
tion in the First World War, this special 
treatment has been extended during 
later years. At the present time these 
exemptions, together with another pref- 
erential provision which permits oil-well 
investment costs to be immediately. de- 
ducted from income regardless of source; 


- are allowing individuals to build up vast 
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fortunes, with little more than token 
contributions to tax revenues. 

For example, during the 5 years 1943 
to 1947, during which it was necessary to 
collect an income tax from people earn- 
ing less than $20 a week, one oil operator 
was able, because of these loopholes, to 
develop properties yielding nearly $5,- 
000,000 in a single year without payment 
of any income tax. In addition fo escap- 
ing the payment of tax on his large in- 
come from oil operations, he was also 
able through the use of his oil tax exemp- 
tions to escape payment of tax on most 
of his income from other sources. For 
the 5 years his income taxes totaled less 
than $100,000, although his income from 
nonoil sources alone averaged almost 
$1,000,000 each year. 

This is a shocking example of how 
present tax loopholes permit a few to 
gain enormous wealth without paying 
their fair share of taxes. 

I am well aware that these tax privi- 
leges are sometimes defended on the 
grounds that they encourage the produc- 
tion of strategic minerals. It is true that 
we wish to encourage such production. 
But the tax bounties distributed under 
present law bear only a haphazard rela- 
tionship to our real need for proper in- 
centives to encourage the exploration, 
development and conservation. of our 
mineral resources. A forward-looking 
resources program does not require that 
we give hundreds of millions of dollars 
annually in tax exemptions to a favored 
few at the expense of the many. 

Some tax loopholes have also been de- 
veloped through the abuse of the tax 
exemption accorded educational and 
charitable organizations: It has prop- 
erly been the policy of the Federal Gov- 
ernment since the beginning of the in- 
come tax to encourage the development 
of these organizations. That policy 
should not be changed. But the few 
glaring abuses of the tax-exemption 
privilege should be stopped. 

Responsible educational leaders share 
in the concern about the fact that an 
exemption intended to protect educa- 
tional activities has been misused in a 
few instances to gain competitive advan- 
tage over private enterprise through the 
conduct of business and industrial opera- 
tions entirely unrelated to educational 
activities. 

There are also instances where the ex- 
emption accorded charitable trust funds 
has been used as a cloak for speculative 
business ventures, and the funds in- 
tended for charitable purposes, but- 
tressed by tax exemption, have been used 
to acquire or retain control over a wide 
variety of industrial enterprises. 

These and other unintended advan- 
tages can and should be removed with- 
out jeopardizing the basic purposes of 
those organizations which should rightly 
be aided by tax exemption. 

A problem exists also with respect to 
life-insurance companies. The tax laws 
have always accorded favorable treat- 
ment to the income received by individ- 
uals from life-insurance policies and 
have made special provision for the taxa- 
tion of life-insurance companies. As a 
result of a quirk in the present law, how- 
ever, life-insurance companies have un- 
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intentionally been relieved of income 
taxes since 1946. This anomalous sit- 
uation has meant that neither the com- 
panies nor their policy holders have paid 
taxes on more than 1.5 billion dollars 
of investment income per year, derived 
from productive assets worth about 
60 billion dollars. 

I understand that the Commfttee on 
Ways and Means of the House of Repre- 
sentatives has already undertaken to 
correct this situation for the past years. 
I urge that steps also be taken to de- 
velop a permanent system for the tax- 
ation of life-insurance companies which 
will remove the inequities of undertax- 
ation in this field without impairing the 
ability of individuals to acquire life-in- 
surance protection. 

In addition to the tax loopholes I have 
described, there are a number of others 
which also represent inequities, and 
should be closed. Most of these permit 
individuals, by one device or another, to 
take unfair advantage of the difference 
between the tax rates on ordinary income 
and the lower tax rates on capital gains, 
As one example, under present law pro- 
ducers of motion pictures, and their star 
players, have attempted to avoid taxes by 
creating temporary corporations which 
are dissolved after making one film. By 
this device, their income from making 
the film, which ought to be taxed at the 
individual-income-tax rates, would be 
taxed only at the capital-gains rate. 
Thus, they might escape as much as two- 
thirds of the tax they should pay. 

All these loopholes have been under 
joint study by the Treasury Department 
and the staff of the Congressional Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxa- 
tion, A practical program which would 
go far toward closing these loopholes can 
be enacted during the present session of 
the Congress. This would be a substan- 
tial step toward increasing the fairness 
of our tax system, and should add several 
hundred million dollars to its yield— suf- 
ficient revenue to permit substantial ex- 
cise-tax reduction where it is most 
urgently needed. 

I wish to make it very clear that I 
could not approve excise-tax reductions 
unless they were accompanied by pro- 
vision for replacement of the revenue 
lost, because I am convinced that sound 
fiscal policy will not permit a weakening 
of our tax system at this time. Under 
present conditions, we cannot afford to 
reduce excise taxes first, in the hope that 
action will be taken later to make up for 
the loss in revenue. 

Second, I recommend that the Con- 
gress enact legislation to provide one bil- 
lion dollars in additional revenue, by re- 
vising and improving the estate and gift 
tax and the corporation tax laws. I be- 
lieve that, under present economic con- 
ditions, this amount of additional reve- 
nue represents a proper balance between 
the objective of balancing the budget as 
soon as possible and the objective of co- 
ordinating tax adjustments with the re- 
quirements of continued prosperity. 

A substantial part of the additional 
revenue should be obtained from re- 
vision of the estate- and gift-tax laws. 

The Revenue Act of 1948 reduced the 
yield of the estate and gift taxes by one- 
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third, or nearly 300 million dollars. 
Even before that act, estate and gift-tax 
yields were out of line with other reve- 
nues, and that act made the situation 
worse. 

In originally enacting the estate tax 
in 1916, the Congress pointed out that 
“our revenue system should be more 
evenly and equitably balanced” and that 
a “larger portion of our necessary reve- 
nues” should be collected from the “in- 
heritances of those deriving most pro- 
tection from the Government.” Our es- 
tate- and gift-tax laws at present fall far 
short of this objective. They now pro- 
duce less than 2 percent of internal reve- 
nues, compared with 7 percent 10 years 
ago. To the extent that these taxes re- 
main too low, the remainder of our tax 
mate must bear a disproportionate 
oad. 

The low yield from the estate and gift 
taxes is due to serious weaknesses in the 
present law. 

These weaknesses include excessive 
exemptions, unduly low effective rates on 
most estates, and the fact that the law 
as written favors large estates over 
smaller ones, and leaves substantial 
amounts of wealth completely beyond 
the reach of the tax laws. Large for- 
tunes may be transmitted from one gen- 
eration to another free of estate or gift 
tax through the use of life estates. By 
this means, vast accumulations of wealth 
may completely escape tax over several 
generations, 

Furthermore, the present law affords 
excessive opportunities for tax reduction 
by splitting between the gift and estate 
taxes the total amount of wealth trans- 
ferred by an individual. This makes the 
tax liability depend, not upon the amount 
of wealth which an individual leaves to 
his family, but upon the manner in 
which he arranges the disposition of his 
wealth. If a man leaves his estate of 
$300,000 at death, one-half to his wife 
and one-half to his three children, an 
estate tax of $17,500 must be paid. If 
his equally well-to-do neighbor gives 
away $180,000 to his wife and three chil- 
dren over a 5-year period and leaves them 
the other $120,000 at death, no estate 
or gift tax whatever is paid. This dif- 
erence in tax, whether it depends upon 
fortuitous circumstances or the caliber 
of legal counsel, is obviously unwar- 
ranted. 

To strengthen the estate and gift-tax 
laws, several steps are necessary. The 
laws concerning the taxation of trans- 
fers by gift and by bequest, by outright 
disposition and through life estates, 
need to be coordinated to provide uni- 
form treatment and a base for more ef- 
fective taxation. In addition, the pres- 
ent exemptions should be reduced and 
the rates should be revised. These 
changes will not only bring in more rev- 
enue, but they will also improve the fair- 
ness of the estate- and gift-tax laws and 
bring these taxes nearer to their proper 
long-term place in our tax system. 

The rest of the additional revenue 
should be obtained from adjustments in 
the corporation income tax. At the same 
time, certain improvements should be 
made in this tax. 
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I recommend a moderate increase in 
the tax rate applicable to that part of a 
corporation’s income which is in excess of 
$50,000. At the same time, I recommend 
that the tax rate on corporate income 
between $25,000 and $50,000, which is 
now taxed at the excessively high “notch” 
rate of 53 percent, be reduced to the 
same rate that applies above $50,000. 

These changes in the tax-rate struc- 
ture would go far toward removing the 
handicaps which the present law places 
upon the expansion of small corpora- 

. tions. The removal of the excessive 
“notch” rate would reduce the taxes paid 
by medium-sized corporations whose 
continued growth is so essential to the 
dynamic expansion of our economy. The 
existing favorable tax rates for small cor- 
porations with incomes below $25,000 
would be retained. The tax increase 
would be confined to less than one-tenth 
of all corporations. 

Furthermore, I recommend that the 
loss carry-forward provision be extended 
from 2 to 5 years to provide more 
scope for offsetting losses of bad years 
against profits of subsequent years. This 
extension will give increased incentive to 
business investment affected by uncer- 
tain profit expectations. It will be par- 
ticularly helpful to new businesses which, 
under the present provision permitting 
losses to be carried forward only 2 
years, may be required to pay taxes over 
a period of several years during which 
they actually suffer a net loss. 

At the same time that we make these 
changes in the tax laws to stimulate in- 
vestment at home, we should make cer- 
tain changes in the tax laws concerning 
income derived from foreign investments 
and personal services abroad. This 
would provide significant support to our 
efforts to extend financial and technical 
assistance to underdeveloped regions of 
the world. 

Among the steps which should be 
taken at this time are to postpone the 
tax on corporate income earned abroad 
until it is brought home, to extend and 
generalize the present credit for taxes 
paid abroad, and to liberalize the foreign 
residence requirement for exemption of 
income earned abroad. These changes, 
together with the safeguards for our in- 
vestors which we are in the process of ne- 
gotiating with foreign governments, will 
provide real stimulation for the expan- 
sion of United States investment abroad. 

The tax program I am recommending 
is designed to strengthen our tax system 
so that it will yield revenues sufficient to 
balance expenditures as they are further 
reduced over the next several years, and 
to provide some surplus for debt reduc- 

- tion. Because of the time lag in collect- 
ing taxes after their enactment, these 
recommendations will not result in any 
substantial increase in receipts in the 
fiscal year 1951, but they will result in 
larger revenues in subsequent years and, 
at the same time, substantially improve 
the structure of our tax system for the 
long run. 

A sharp increase in taxes under pres- 
ent economic conditions would be un- 
wise. However, in line with the policy 
of gearing changes in revenue laws to 
the needs of cur cconomy, I would not 
hesitate, if strong inflationary or defla- 
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tionary forces should appear, to support 
the use of all measures necessary to 
meet the situation, including more pro- 
nounced adjustment of tax rates upward 
or downward, as the case might be. 

We have come through the war and a 
difficult transition period with the finan- 
cial strength of our Government main- 
tained and an economy producing far 
above prewar levels. We should con- 
tinuously seek to sustain and improve 
these indispensable foundations for 
progress. The tax program I am rec- 
ommending is an important and neces- 
sary means to that end. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

Tue Wuirte House, January 23, 1950. 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana (interrupting 
the reading of the message). Mr. 
Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, after the Clerk has concluded the 
reading of the President’s message, will it 
be in order for the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor to call up 
the FEPC bill? 

The SPEAKER, If he is recognized, 
yes. 

Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it.. 

Mr. PETERSON. Will it also be in 
order for the chairman of the Committee 
on Public Lands to call up a resolution 
which has been in the Committee on 
Rules more than 21 days, which resolu- 
tion has to do with statehood for the 
Territory of Alaska. 

The SPEAKER. If he is recognized, 
yes. 7 

The Clerk continued reading the Pres- 
ident’s message. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. COLMER (interrupting reading of 
the President’s message). Mr. Speaker, 
I make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 
[After counting.] Two hundred and 
fourteen Members are present, not a 
quorum. 

Mr. McCORMACK, Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the Mouse was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 11] 
Barrett, Pa. Jennings Rains 
Bland Jensen Reed, N. Y 
Boggs, La. Kilburn Rich 
Bulwinkle LeFevre Sasecer 
Burdick Lemke Shafer 
Chatham Mack, Wach. Simpson, Pa. 
Crosser Martin, Mass. Smathers 
Davis, Tenn. Monroney Smith, Ohio 
Dawson Murphy Stockman 
Elliott Nixon Walsh 
Engle, Calif. Pfeiffer, Withrow 
Gilmer William L. Zablocki 
Hébert Phillips, Calif. 
Hobbs Poulson 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and 
ninety-two Members have answered to 
their names; a quorum is present. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with, 
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(The Clerk continued reading the 
President’s message.) 

Mr. RANKIN (interrupting the read- 
ing of the message). Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 
ii counting.) A quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 


lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 12] 
Barrett, Pa Hobbs Ribicoff 
Boggs, La. Kilburn Rich 
Bulwinkle LeFevre Sasscer 
Burdick Lemke Shafer 
Chatham Mack, Wash, Simpson, Pa. 
Cox Martin, Mass. Smathers 
Crosser Murphy Smith, Ohio 
Davies, N. Y. Nixon Stockman 
Davis, Tenn. Pace Walsh 
Dawson Pfeiffer, Whitaker 
Elliott Wiliam L, Withrow 
Engle,Calif. Phillips, Calif Zablocki 
Gilmer Poulson 
Hébert Rains 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 392 
Members have answered to their names; 
a quorum is present, 

Without objection, further - proceed- 
ings under the call will be dispensed 
with. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I object. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to dispense with further pro- 
ceedings under the call. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Davis of Georgia) 
there were—ayes 144, noes 11. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I object to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 
[After counting.) Two hundred and 
thirty-one Members are present, a 
quorum, 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I demand the yeas and nays on this vote. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

So the motion to dispense with fur- 
ther proceedings on the call was agreed 
to 


(The Clerk concluded the reading of 
the President’s message.) 
Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker 
Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker 
The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
PETERSON]. 
ADMISSION OF ALASKA INTO THE UNION 


Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to clause 2 (c) of rule XI I call up 
House Resolution 217, providing for the 
consideration of H. R. 331, a bill to pro- 
vide for the admission of Alaska into the 
Union, which has remained in the Com- 
mittee on Rules for more than 21 calen- 
dar days without being reported or acted 
upon, 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I sub- 
mit a preferential motion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from 
Mississippi. 

The question was taken; and in a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Cotmer) there 
were—ayes 17, noes 145. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

So the motion was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the resolution. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr, HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr, 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present, 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
I submit that the Speaker has counted 
the Members of the House several times, 
the roll has been called demonstrating 
that a quorum is present and that at this 
point the gentleman’s motion is dilatory. 

The SPEAKER. Under the circum- 
stances, for the Chair that is a major op- 
eration. 

The Chair will count. [After count- 
ing.] Two hundred and nine Members 
are present, not a quorum. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No, 13] 

Barden Hébert Poulson 
Barrett, Pa Hobbs Rains 
Bland Kilburn Rich 
Boggs, La. King Sasscer 
Bonner LeFevre Scudder 
Bulwinkle Lemke Shafer 
Burdick McSweeney Simpson, Pa 
Chatham Mack, Wash Smathers 

r Martin, Mass. Smith, Ohio 
Davies, N. Y. Miles Stockman 
Davis, Tenn. Murphy Vinson 
Dawson Nixon Walsh 
Elliott Pfeiffer, Whitaker 
Engle, Calif. William L. Withrow 
Gilmer Plumley Zablocki 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and 
eighty-seven Members have answered to 
their names; a quorum is present. 

On motion by Mr. McCormack, and by 
unanimous consent, further proceedings 
under the call were dispensed with. 


ADMISSION OF ALASKA INTO THE UNION 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the resolution. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H, R. 331) 
to provide for the admission of Alaska into 
the Union. That after general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill, and shall con- 
tinue not to exceed 2 hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Public Lands, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the committee shall 
rise and report the bill to the House with 
such amendments as may have been adopted 
and the previous question shall be considered 
as ordered on the bill and amendments 
thereto to final passage without intervening 
motion except one motion to recommit, 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 
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The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
from Florida yield for a parliamentary 


I would rather not, 
Mr. Speaker. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Florida declines to yield. 

The gentleman from Florida is recog- 
nized for 1 hour. 

Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, in or- 
der to proceed in an orderly way, I will 
yield one-half of the time to the ranking 
minority member of the committee, the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Craw- 
FORD]. 

I now yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, a point of 
order. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. RANKIN. While everything else 
seems to be going haywire, the clocks in 
this room are in bad shape; they do not 
keep the same time as between them- 
selves nor do they show the time that is 
registered by the watches of the Members 
of the House. I make the point of order 
that these clocks ought to be corrected so 
that the Members of this House could at 


least tell the time of day. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Florida is recognized. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Has the Speaker 
ruled on the point of order? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is not a 
clock fixer. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, further 
on the point of order, I am not asking the 
Speaker to fix the clocks. -There are 
clock fixers here who are supposed to 
keep these clocks in order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will try to 
take charge of that, too. 

The gentleman from Florida is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, this is 
an honest effort to bring up legislation 
which has been reported out by one of 
the legislative committees of the House, 
reported out last year, on March 10, 
with only one dissenting vote in the 
committee. That was not actually a 
dissenting vote but more or less a reser- 
vation so that the vote would not be 
unanimous. A series of hearings was 
held on the bill extending back into pre- 
vious Congresses. 

The bill was reported out of the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. The commit- 
tee instructed its chairman, after time 
had elapsed, to prepare a resolution un- 
der this rule to bring it up, when the 
Committee on Rules did not report it 
and after we had used every reasonable 
effort to get a rule under the orderly 
procedure of the House. This year the 
Committee on Public Lands again in- 
structed its chairman to utilize this 
method. So that you may know that we 
have not tried to rush the thing, that we 
have tried to be fair and proceed in an 
orderly way, let me remind you that 
this bill was reported on March 10, 1949. 
The resolution to bring it up was filed on 
May 14, 1949. I would have brought it 
up in the latter part of the last session, 
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but you will recall that at that time 
great uncertainty prevailed as to when 
the session would adjourn. Time ran 
along, 3 or 4 weeks at a stretch. In the 
closing days of the sessior I did not want 
to do anything to complicate the legis- 
lative program. 

At the present time, therefore, having 
been instructed by the committee, the 
chairman of the committee is calling it 
up under the rules of the House, and 
this is an honest effort to pass a bill 
which has been reported favorably, a 
bill on a subject contained in the plat- 
forms of both the major political parties 
in which they pledged statehood to 
Alaska end Hawaii. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PETERSON, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I support the 
resolution and I support the bill, but I 
want to say to the chairman of the com- 
mittee that in having called up this bill 
at the present time to block the calling 
up of the FEPC bill, the gentleman has 
2 the chances of statehood for 


Mr. PETERSON. I do not feel that 
way because we were the first ones to 
introduce our resolution. I want it con- 
sidered in an orderly way. Our resolu- 
tion was actually introduced before the 
FEPC bill was. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. But the gen- 
tleman had a chance to call it up on 
January 9 and he did not. It is a 
strange coincidence thai he calls it up 
this morning when the proponents of 
FEPC were seeking recognition. 

Mr. PETERSON. On January 9 there 
were a great many Members of the House 
who had not arrived. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Of course, the 
Speaker could have used his discretion 
and could have recognized the gentle- 
man from Michigan to call up FEPC. 

Mr, PETERSON. On January 9 a 
great many Members of the House had 
not arrived because they know that there 
is not a great deal of controversial busi- 
ness brought up in the first few days of 
the session. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PETERSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. LUCAS. Of course, Chairman 
LEsmNskI could have called up his FEPC 
bill during the last session of the Con- 
gress. 

Mr. PETERSON. I was waiting for a 
longer period than he was. It will be 
recalled that during the last session we 
were not sure exactly when the adjourn- 
ment date was going to be. We would 
take on a drive and go steadily, then 
there would be a lull. I did not want to 
do anything to complicate the orderly 
procedure at that time. This is the sec- 
ond session of the Congress and unless 
we act during the early part of the ses- 
sion we will come to the time again when 
there will be complications. 

I felt it my duty to do this. In addi- 
tion to that, may I say that the President 
of the United States in his message to 
the Congress at the opening of the ses- 
sion called particular attention to the 
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statehood bills for Alaska and Hawail 
and said that even those who might 
object to it should not object to its com- 
ing up and having a fair vote by the 
elected representatives of the people. 

Mr. REDDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
| Mr. PETERSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. REDDEN. I take it that it was 
not up to the gentleman to determine 
whether he would be recognized this 
morning nor was it up to the gentleman 
from New York as to who would be rec- 
ognized but that it was up to the Speaker 
who is the one to determine that. He 
recognized the gentleman from Florida 
to bring up his bill. 

Mr. PETERSON. In all fairness, may 
I say that I was trying my best to get 
recognized and I am making a presenta- 
tion showing how long the bill has been 
pending. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Florida has expired. 

Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself two additional minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, as chairman of a stand- 
ing committee, I feel it my duty to carry 
out the mandate of my committee. In 
this instance I heard the testimony 
given before the committee and I feel 
therefore that the bill is meritorious and 
that it should be passed. This is the 
only procedure we have left to us. 

I hope the Members will vote favor- 
ably on the rule and ultimately vote 
favorably for statehood. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that the gentleman's 
point of order is dilatory. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair overrules 
the point of order made by the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

The Chair will count. [After count- 
ing.] Two hundred and twenty-four 
Members are present, a quorum. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PETERSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, 

Mr. FULTON. If the sponsors of this 
bill for Alaska know that they will be 
injuring the cause of Alaska statehood 
by getting themselves tangled up in a 
political dispute of precedents between 
the Alaska bill and the FEPC bill, would 
the gentleman be willing to step aside 
for the FEPC bill? 

Mr. PETERSON. At the present time 
that is not in my hands. I have now 
been recognized and the bill is before 
the House under the rules of the House. 
However, I will say in all fairness, I have 
felt that we were entitled to first recog- 
nition. The rule is silent as to whom the 
Speaker shall recognize. Our resolution 
antedates the FEPC resolution. The 
Alaska bill was reported out of commit- 
tee a long time ahead of the FEPC bill, 
and the 21 days had run a long time be- 
fore the rule would be made applicable 
to the FEPC, and my committee in- 
structed me to bring it up. But, during 
the closing days of the last session there 
was a period of time when we did not 
know when we were going to adjourn 
from one week to another, and I just 
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thought that we should not bring it up 
then. Now we face the point that if we 
do not bring it up it will be longer de- 
layed, and it will be dead in this session. 


Mr. FULTON. Was there any prior. 


arrangement with the gentleman and 
any of the so-called coalition group to 
try to get prior recognition for another 
purpose? 

Mr. PETERSON. There was not. In 
fact, some are filibustering against my 
bill right now, and I wish they would 
not. If we can get into the Committee 
of the Whole, I will take it up in good 
time. 

I now yield 10 minutes to the Delegate 
from Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT]. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, I fer- 
vently hope that there will not intervene 
in the consideration of this resolution 
making in order H. R. 331 any factor or 
factors that are not directly related. 

Alaska has been waiting for statehood 
for many, many years. The people of 
Alaska come before the House of Repre- 
sentatives today seeking the enactment 
of H. R. 331, the Alaska statehood bill, so 
that they may have all the privileges of 
American citizenship and so that Alaska 
may go forward, so that its advancement 


may contribute to the well-being of the ` 


Nation. 

It was in 1867 that Alaska was pur- 
chased from Russia by the United States. 
That was 83 years ago. Until 1884 we 
had no form of government in Alaska at 
all. In 1884 Congress enacted the first 
legislation dealing with the civil govern- 
ment in Alaska, but gave us very limited 
powers. It was not until 1900 that 
further steps were taken. It was not un- 
til 1906 that the Congress permitted 
Alaskans to send a Delegate to Congress, 
and it was not until 1912 that the Con- 
gress passed, and President Taft ap- 
proved, an organic act for Alaska. 

The question of whether Alaska should 
have statehood was settled in 1912. 
Then the Territory was formally incor- 
porated as a Territory of the United 
States. The Congress said by passage of 
that organic act that Alaska should be- 
come a State of this Union and that 
thereafter it must serve only a sufficient 
period of tutelage to come into the Union 
under the proper auspices. 

We now contend that that time has 
arrived; in fact, it arrived some years 
ago: 
act, which gave to the Territory fewer 
privileges of home rule than any other 
Territory in the history of the United 
States has had, we cannot progress much 
further. We can make the kind of 
progress our resources entitle us to only 
by becoming a State of this Union. 

It has been argued that Alaska is not 
contiguous to any other State of the 
Union. Neither was California when 
California was admitted. We are closer 
to Washington, D. C., today by air travel 
than Washington was to Philadelphia 
not too long ago. A Member of this 
House can leave this city this afternoon 
and be in Alaska tomorrow. We are 
close. Air transportation has joined us; 

During the postwar period many new- 
comers have gone to Alaska to settle, 
These are made up principally, I think, 
of younger people, and especially vet- 
erans, They are in the forefront of 


We submit that under the organic 
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those demanding statehood. They do 
not like to be taxed without representa- 
tion in the Congress. They do not like 
to be bound by national laws without 
having any voice in the making of those 
laws. Today they have only a nonvot- 
ing Delegate in the House of Representa- 
tives, but all the Federal income taxes 
that apply to American citizens in the 
continental area apply to Alaskans, and 
so do all other national laws. 

Americans do not like that kind of a 
situation to continue for too long, where- 
ever they may be. They want a voice in 
the making of their laws. They want to 
be real Americans, complete Americans, 
not halfway Americans as the Alaskans 
are today. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. From my viewpoint, 
the greatest discrimination I have ever 
known to be practiced against any people 
under the American flag is that now prac- 
ticed against the people of Alaska in 
denying to them the right to fish in their 
own waters. 

The fish taken out of Alaskan waters 
every year bring more money than the 
cotton crop of Louisiana or the wheat 
crop of Ohio, yet the Department of the 
Interior has sold to the big canning cor- 
porations the right to put their traps 
across the mouths of those streams that 
come out of Alaska, in which the salmon’ 
are spawned, and deny to the people of 
that country the right to fish for a living. 

They will not allow those traps in Brit- 
ish Columbia. You can go along the 
coast of British Columbia and see thous- 
ands of little fishermen out fishing for a 
living. You can see the same thing along 
the Gulf Coast of Mississippi. But when 
you go to Alaska, you find those people 
have been driven from the fishing 
grounds, and the fishing grounds have 
been turned over to certain monopolies. 

I think that is one of the greatest in- 
justices I have ever known, I am speak- 
ing by the cards, because I was on the 
Committee on Territories for 18 years and 
I went to Alaska one time and investi- 
gated this very question. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I thank the gentle- 
man for his observation. That is one of 
the discriminations that we are suffering 
under. 

Mr. REDDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? s 

Mr. BARTLETT. Iam glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. REDDEN. Along the line of what 
the gentleman from Mississippi said, at 
these hearings the principal objectors to 
statehood for Alaska were among the 
very ones who were the beneficiaries of 
that unjustifiable lease. 

Mr. BARTLETT. That is one of the 
discriminations that we suffer. In the 
Territory of Alaska we have no authority 
over the fishery.. The Congress expressly 
reserved it to the administration with re- 
spect to our fisheries. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT, I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The gentleman 
knows I favor statehood for Alaska, I 
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want that to get in the Recorp. Does 
the bill, as drawn, impose any restrictions 
or unwarranted conditions upon the new 
State which we hope to see born? 

Mr. BARTLETT. In my view, no. I 
should add that in the committee the 
only controversy which arose was as to 
the amount of land which ought to be 
granted to the new State. Some Mem- 
bers thought we ought to have more than 
the four sections for every township 
which the bill contains. In a way, I 
did, too. But I felt that in some of the 
Eastern States, and in the executive de- 
partment of the Government there 
might be opposition to that. I know that 
we can support statehood adequately 
with four sections. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Iam glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. I am asking the gen- 
tleman for information. What is, let 
us say, the registered voting population 
of Alaska, and what is the general 
population? 

Mr. BARTLETT. As I recall it, the 
voting population of Alaska in 1948 was 
in the neighborhood of 21,000 persons. 
In 1939 the population of Alaska was 
about 72,000 people, at that time divided 
half between the natives—Indians, Eski- 
mos, and Aleuts on the one hand—and 
whites on the other. Today we esti- 
mate the population as being somewhere 
between 110,000 and 125,000. 

Mr. VURSELL. And your legal voters 
number about 21,000? 

Mr, BARTLETT. That is the number 
that voted in 1948. The increase in pop- 
ulation which, percentagewise, has been 
startling and would be even greater 
under statehood, I submit, has been on 
the part of the white people. The white 
population has moved in and has ac- 
counted for the gain in population in 
the last 10 years. 

Mr. VURSELL. In other words, if 
Alaska was admitted as a State, you 
would have one Congressman and two 
Senators? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes. In the early 
days of the Republic every Senator rep- 
resented an average of 13,000 people. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. What 
was the population of most of the States 
when they came into the Union? I won- 
der if the gentleman might have some 
figures on that. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I do have some fig- 
ures on that. I find that Alaska today 
has a population greater than six of the 
last Territories admitted. For example, 
its population is larger than the popula- 
tions of Nevada, Vermont, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Ohio, Louisiana, Indiana, 
Mississippi, Illinois, Missouri, Arkansas, 
Florida, California, Oregon, Idaho, and 
Wyoming when they came into the Un- 
ion. So, from the standpoint of popula- 
tion I submit that we are eminently well 
qualified. 

Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I yield. 

Mr, COUDERT. Is it quite clear that 
the figures the gentleman has just given 
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relate to the populations at the time, 
many years ago, when those present 
States were first admitted to the Union? 

Mr. BARTLETT. To the best of my 
belief. 

Mr. COUDERT. Will the gentleman 
tell us, if he can, what proportion of the 
present American population of Alaska 
consists of Government employees? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I should be able to 
give that figure off-hand because a study 
was made last year. As I recall it, and 
I do not want to be too positive about 
this, the figure is somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 4,000. 

Mr. COUDERT. That represents 
what percentage of the total American 
population, as opposed to the native 
population? 

Mr. BARTLETT. That would be 
about one-eighteenth of the population. 

Mr. COUDERT. The gentleman 
stated that the voting population, the 
actual votes cast in 1948, were in the 
neighborhood of 21,000? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes. 

Mr. COUDERT. When was the refer- 
endum upon which the gentleman relies 
in asking for a grant of statehood taken? 

Mr. BARTLETT. In 1946, 

Mr. COUDERT. Does the gentleman 
recall what the voting population that 
year was? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I cannot say, but 
again, without any pretense of absolute 
accuracy, it was around 16,000 or 17,000. 

Mr. COUDERT. So it is stated in the 
committee report. Will the gentleman 
yield for one further question? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Certainly. 

Mr. COUDERT. I gather from the 
committee report that the vote on state- 
hood was decided in the ratio of 3 to 2, 
in favor. Does that mean that some- 
thing like 10,000 people voted for state- 
hood, and that is all, and that you are 
on the floor today because 10,000 individ- 
uals in Alaska asked for statehood? 

Mr. BARTLETT. That is correct. I 
submit that when Americans have 
reached the old standard of 60,000, which 
has been followed, with only one excep- 
tion, when statehood was asked by other 
and previous Territories and when they 
say they can support a State, they ought 
to have it. I think a 3 to 2 vote isa 
pretty heavy plurality. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. After all, we oper- 
ate down here under the democratic pro- 
cedure of majority rule. I would like to 
say for the benefit of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Coupvert] that insofar as 
Federal employees are concerned there 
are a great many natives as well as 
whites employed by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

One thing more: I think you are to be 
complimented for the fine work you have 
been doing in behalf of statehood for 
Alaska since you have been here. One 
way to break the monopolistic strangle- 
hold which some of these fishing com- 
panies and other companies have on the 
Territory is to see that Alaska becomes 
a State and is given two United States 
Senators and one Representative so that 
they can have a voice in our Govern- 
ment, 
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The SPEAKER. The time of the Dele- 
gate from Alaska has expired. 

Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman two additional minutes. 

Mr, COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me to permit a com- 
ment on the remark made by the gentle- 
man from Montana? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. COUDERT. The gentleman from 
Montana says we operate here by ma- 
jority rule. I wonder if it is by ma- 
jority rule that this resolution is before 
the House now, rather than another bill. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I think the chair- 
man of the committee, the gentleman 
from Florida, has answered that question 
already. 

Mr KEATING. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a parliamentary in- 
qury? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Certainly. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked the gentleman to yield for the pur- 
pose of propounding a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

After this bill is disposed of, will there 
be opportunity to consider any other bills 
today under the 21-day rule? 

The SPEAKER. That problem is not 
within the sight of the Speaker as yet. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield the gentleman two additional min- 
utes from my time. 

First, I want to ask the gentleman 
when Alaska became an American 
Territory. 

Mr. BARTLETT, In 1867; 83 years 
ago. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Have you any 
figures to indicate the age of the oldest 
people in Alaska, and what age they are 
at the present time? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Of course, the na- 
tive people have been in Alaska all of 
their lives. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I want to estab- 
lish some American citizenship here. 
It has been American Territory for more 
than 80 years. Is that correct? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I will say to the 
gentleman that the postmistress at 
Juneau, Mrs. Crystal Lyow Jenne, who 
confesses to being around 60 years old, 
was born right there. Many other white 
ebay have lived in Alaska all their 

ves. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. And whether she 
is an Indian or an Aleut or a white per- 
son, or what not, is she an American 
citizen? 

Mr. BARTLETT. She is an American 
citizen. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Then she has the 
same rights as I have, has she not? 

Mr. BARTLETT. She ought to have, 
but under Territorial government—— 

Mr. CRAWFORD. She ought to, and 
that is the point I want to make, because 
there has been the thought injected that 
simply because there are some people up 
there who do not happen to have Cau- 
casian blood in their veins they are not 
Americans. I take the position that it 
is about time the Members of this body 
recognized that all of the people who are 
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citizens of the United States have a few 
rights. Those citizens are superior citi- 
zens, 

Let me ask the gentleman another 
question: Does the gentleman know of 
any citizen in my district or any other 
1 — * represented here who does not 
vote 

Mr. BARTLETT. I think they all 
have the privilege of voting. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. But the gentle- 
man knows that throughout all our dis- 
tricts there are millions of people who 
do not vote, and the same probably ap- 
plies in Alaska. 

Mr. BARTLETT. As to our 21,000 
voting population compared to our total 
population, it is very favorable by com- 
parison to the United States as a whole. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Of course it is; it 
compares favorably with the voting rec- 
ord in my district. We do not want to 
slip here and leave the idea that the peo- 
ple of Alaska are not citizens of the 
United States. They are entitled to 
some rights. 

Mr. D'EWART. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I yield. 

Mr. D'EWART. I wish to follow a 
little further the line of interrogation ini- 
tiated by the gentleman from Michigan. 
I understand that just before the last 
Secretary of the Interior resigned he set 
up two more Indian reservations in 
Alaska, I have two questions: Does that 
not tie up a large section of Alaska’s 
economy? And, second, does not that 
put those citizens who live within those 
Indian reservations in the status of 
wards rather than people of equal citi- 
zenship as the others? 

Mr. BARTLETT. The Interior De- 
partment says not. But further answer- 
ing the gentleman, one reason why we 
are sO anxious to achieve statehood with- 
out further delay is. that the Federal 
Government is constantly withdrawing 
from the public domain land all over the 
Territory. 

Mr. DEWART. And the gentleman 
objects to that procedure. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I think it is basically 
wrong. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BARTLETT, I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I 
wish to take this opportunity to compli- 
ment the gentleman for his untiring ef- 
forts on behalf of statehood for his 
people. I wish to make the observation 
in connection with the number of people 
in Alaska who vote, that it should be 
said that some of those people have to 
travel hundreds of miles in order to cast 
their ballots. I think it is an excellent 
showing when some 20,000 people cast 
ballots in a general election in one of 
the most remote areas on the North 
American Continent. 

Mr. HUBER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I yield. 

Mr. HUBER. We gave statehood to 
California and Texas. They now assert 
that the oil deposits belong to the State. 
Is it possible that were statehood given 
to Alaska she would claim jurisdiction of 
the fisheries? 


Mr. 
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Mr. BARTLETT, Fisheries, of course, 
are under the jurisdiction of the several 
States. That was settled long ago. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the Dele- 
gate from Alaska has again expired. 

Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the Delegate from Alaska two additional 
minutes. 

Mr. DEANE, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I yield. 

Mr. DEANE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
take this opportunity to commend the 
Delegate from Alaska for his several 
years of faithful service in the House 
and for these many years he has seryed 
so diligently, yet without the right to 
cast a vote. I sincerely trust that the 
House will approve the rule. Let me 
make the comment that during the re- 
cess a few of us had the opportunity of 
visiting Anchorage, Alaska. We talked 
with our military leaders; we talked 
with businessmen in Anchorage, and we 
found them united in their interest in 
this legislation which is characteristic of 
the people throughout Alaska. We 
found the people faithful, honest, and 
sincere in asking the Congress to follow 
through on this long-promised legisla- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I am grateful for 
the gentleman's observation, 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BARTLETT. I yield. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I wish to compli- 
ment the Delegate from Alaska on the 
great work he has done for the people 
of Alaska and to say that I and the 
people of West Virginia are happy to 
support this bill, 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I yield. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM, I wish to com- 
mend the Delegate from Alaska, Mr. 
Speaker, for his work on behalf of Alas- 
ka statehood. I, too, recently went to 
Alaska and found the people of the Ter- 
ritory anxious for statehood. As a rela- 
tive of Wickersham, who was Delegate 
from Alaska, I would be most happy 
should his wish, as well as mine, be ful- 
filled. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT, I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to compliment the gen- 
tleman. There is a certain affinity be- 
tween Alaska and California because just 
100 years ago the same arguments that 
are being made on the floor of this House 
against the admission of Alaska were 
made against the admission of California 
to the Union. We were far more remote 
in those days than Alaska is at the pres- 
ent time. I am very hopeful we will see 
the culmination of statehood for Alaska 
come out of this session of Congress. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa, 
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Mr, JENSEN. It is important in this 
instance to have the record show that 
there is absolutely no political tinge to 
this issue. While the gentleman is of 
the majority party, he has been very ac- 
tive and very cooperative with the Mem- 
bers on this side of the aisle. He and I 
have cooperated 100 percent. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes, and the gen- 
tleman has assisted Alaska greatly, may 
I say. 

Mr. JENSEN. There was a time not 
long ago when I felt it was not advisable 
to give Alaska statehood; but under pres- 
ent conditions with Alaska situated as it 
is in this defense program that we have, 
and the situation in which we find our- 
selves today, I believe the Congress 
should show the people of Alaska that 
they want them to have the same privi- 
leges as the people do on the mainland 
of the United States because certainly 
they are patriotic people and they do de- 
serve this recognition. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Alaska has expired. 

Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
LESINSKI] for a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, since 
the Speaker has recognized the chair- 
man of a standing committee, although 
I hoped I would be recognized, may I say 
that on tomorrow, Tuesday, the Rules 
Committee will have a meeting. Know- 
ing that certain members of the Demo- 
cratic Party are against FEPC, I wonder 
if the leadership of the Republican Party 
is sincere in the statements that it has 
made that it is for FEPC, and would it 
instruct its members on the Rules Com- 
mittee to vote the rule out tomorrow? 

The SPEAKER. That is not a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

CALL OF THE HCUSE 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that 2 qvorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Obviously a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Rol No. 14] 
Barrett, Pa. Elliott Rich 
Bland Gilmer Sasscer 
Blatnik Hébert Shafer 
Boggs, La. Hobbs Simpson, Pa, 
Bolling Johnson Smathers 
Bonner Kilburn Smith, Ohio 
Boykin Kruse Staggers 
Bulwinkle LeFevre Stigler 
Burdick Lemke Stockman 
Byrne, N. Y Mack, Wash Tackett 
Celler Martin, Mass. Underwood 
Chatham Miles Wadsworth 
Crosser Morton Walsh 
Curtis Murphy Willis 
Davies, N. Y Noland Withrow 
Davis, Tenn Pace Zablocki 
Dawson Rains r 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 381 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 
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ADMISSION OF ALASKA TO THE UNION 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself 1 minute. 

Mr. Speaker, on great issues such as 
we now have before us, I feel that the 
opposition should be permitted to pre- 
sent its case. I have said to the Mem- 
bers on this side of the aisle who oppose 
this measure that I would try and give 
them sometime. At this moment, there- 
fore, Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
COUDERT]. 

Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, I cer- 
tainly would have been surprised and 


incredulous if somebody had told me this 


morning that when I arrived at the 
Capitol I should find myself discussing 
this bill rather than the bill. which we 
had all come to act upon and which we 
had every reason to expect would be 
before us. I was reluctant to take time 
that might have postponed considera- 
tion of that bill which must ultimately 
reach the House, which everybody is 
waiting to act on. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COUDERT. Later, not now. 

Mr. Speaker, the only reason that 
impels me to speak at this time is a 
sense of duty inspired largely by the 
remarks of the distinguished gentleman 
who occupies the chair. Three years 
ago a similar bill was on the calendar 
of the House. I think it was during a 
1-minute speech that I had occasion to 
read Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler's let- 
ter objecting to statehood for Hawali 
and Alaska. When I got through the 
then minority leader, now the distin- 
guished Speaker of this House, rose in 
his place, and these are the remarks that 
he made; remarks, I submit, that could 
not be more pertinent to the present 
situation. Hear me now for a moment. 
Iam quoting. Mr. RAYBURN, after stating 
that this was a very interesting and im- 
portant question, concluded: 

I want to say that I think this goes to the 
fundamentals, and the question we have to 
ask is whether we are going to begin making 
States out of possessions not contiguous to 
the United States of America, 


Now, hear this. Mr. RAYBURN is still 
speaking: 

I think it is a deep, fundamental question 
that we will have to meet one day, and we 
had better put our best thinking on it. 


Mr. Speaker, is this the way to put 
our best thinking on this? This is a bill 
of which we have had no advance notice, 
it does not appear in any notice, no one 
had any reason to expect consideration 
of the matter today. This bill is up 
here solely for the purpose of preventing 
consideration of another bill. Is that 
the way to give a bill our best thinking? 

My confidence in the judgment of the 
Speaker when he was minority leader is 
such that I think this rule should be 
defeated. The problem should be put 
over until such time as we have given 
due notice to the membership so that it 
may have the opportunity to give the 
matter its best thinking, not merely use 
this bill as an excuse for not doing some- 
thing else. 

I have another reason that I think is a 
good one for postponing consideration of 
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this matter, and therefore to beat the 
rule at this time. It is fundamental, as 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. RAY- 
BURN] stated. 

Some time ago I offered a constitu- 
tional amendment, which is now pending 
before the Committee on the Judiciary, 
to deal with the one great objection, the 
one insuperable objection to the admis- 
sion of these small outlying areas with 
tiny populations. That is an amendment 
which would permit the Congress of the 
United States in admitting new States to 
prescribe that such States shall have one 
or no or two Senators. After all, the 
chief objection to this, is that admission 
of one of these areas means necessarily 
the admission of two or three or a large 
addition to the number of Senators in 
the Senate of the United States, a further 
violent addition to the already shocking 
distortion in representation in the Senate 
of the United States. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Hawaii [Mr. FARRING- 
TON]. ` 

Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise for two purposes, first to say that 
I am emphatically and completely in 
favor of the admission of Alaska to the 
Union of the States. I believe that the 
admission of both Alaska and Hawaii 
at the present time is imperative so that 
the people of the Pacific area will know 
that the United States is not retreating 
from the position it won at great sacri- 
fice during the recent war. If you will 
take into consideration all the factors 
that enter into the question of statehood 
for Alaska and Hawaii, I am sure you 
will not have any hesitation about the 
vote you will cast. 

I am also interested in the admission 
of Hawaii into the Union, as I said. I 
have no argument on the question of 
procedure. Iam perfectly willing to ac- 
cept the decision of the leadership of the 
House on that. I discussed this question 
with the majority leader as far back as 
3 months ago and he informed me it was 
his purpose to bring both measures to 
the floor of the House, but that he would 
bring up the Alaska bill first. I said 
that if he would then bring up the Ha- 
wall bill it would be agreeable to me. 
Inasmuch as many Republicans have in- 
quired about parliamentary position, of 
this legislation, I am going to ask the 
majority leader to inform the House at 
the present time what he plans to do. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
has quoted me absolutely correctly. I 
said to the gentleman further back than 
3 months ago, and on various occasions, 
that I think both of these bills should 
come up one after the other. I frankly 
told him I thought Alaska should come 
up first. That is the gentleman’s agree- 
ment that I made with the distinguished 
Delegate from Hawaii, and if anyone 
had asked me the question, I would have 
told them the same thing. 

Insofar as I am able to keep my agree- 
ment, I intend to do so. I hope the 
House will enable me to carry out an 
agreement that I think is fair, an agree- 
ment that I think is just, and an agree- 
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ment that I think is honest. Both great 
political parties in their platforms have 
come out emphatically in favor of the 
admission of Alaska and Hawaii as States 
of the Union. I intend to keep my word. 
Of course, the House is supreme, and I 
am but a servant of the House. I will 
keep my word unless the House insists 
otherwise. If this rule is adopted today, 
which I hope it will be, I also have a 
hope that the other rule might be 
adopted, but if not, it is my intention 
not to bring the consideration of the 
Alaska bill up until the Hawaii rule is 
adopted. That is my intention. Now, 
I am just an individual, but I have made 
an agreement, and my agreement means 
something to me. I think it is the fair 
thing to do, and I think the proponents 
of both bills ought to recognize from a 
practical angle as to their mutual ad- 
vantage to have the House know of both 
coming up one after the other, and to 
ea a situation exist where this can be 
one, 

Mr. FARRINGTON. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FARRINGTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts has said that he insisted 
on the Alaska bill coming up first. I 
wonder if he could tell us why he was so 
insistent about that. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Certainly, I do 
not want Hawaii to go through and have 
Alaska, defeated, or have Alaska en- 
counter difficulty. We are all practical 
men, You cannot object to my doing 
that, I am keeping my word with the 
gentleman. I have said that both should 
come up with Alaska, in my opinion, 
coming up first. Alaska is a good Dem- 
ocratic Territory and Hawaii is Repub- 
lican. Let us be frank about that. Does 
the gentleman object to that? 

Mr. HALLECK. Certainly not. The 
gentleman realizes that on most serious 
cases we can yet enjoy a little good 
humor. 

Mr. McCORMACK. You bet. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FARRINGTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I would just 
like to remark that being a great fol- 
lower of the titular head of my party 
and the believer in unity that I am, I 
am pleased to say that there is a great 
unanimity of feeling in this House that 
both the gentleman from Massachusetts 
and the gentleman from Indiana are 
very practical men. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Coming from the 
most practical Republican in the House, 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown], 
that is, indeed, flattering to both the 
gentleman from Indiana and myself. 

Mr, WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FARRINGTON, I yield to the 
gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. I am sure 
we admire the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts for keeping his word with the 
distinguished gentleman from Hawaii 
in calling this bill up first. I did not 
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know that he had taken the responsi- 
bility for recognizing the gentleman 
from Florida for calling this bill up. 
Now I wonder if he is going to keep faith 
with the gentleman from Michigan, or 
I wonder if he had any such agreement 
with the gentleman from Michigan that 
this bill would be called up before his 
bill, the FEPC. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman, 
of course, cannot, in the mind of any 
Member of the House, make that state- 
ment and make any impression upon 
them. The fact is that the Speaker, in 
the exercise of his judgment, has recog- 
nized the gentleman from Florida, The 
fact is that I find myself, in connection 
with the distinguished Delegate from 
Hawaii, in a position where I have a 
word involved, and so far as I am per- 
sonally concerned, I am going to keep 
the word that I give to any Member of 
the House insofar as I am able to do so, 
I have said to the distinguished Dele- 
gate from Hawaii repeatedly, and now I 
am going to say it publicly, and I am 
glad to state it now so that it will be 
understood, that I had a gentleman's 
agreement with him that both bills 
should be brought up one after the other, 
and insofar as I am able, I intend to keep 
my agreement, and I hope the House will 
permit me to do so. 

Mr. FARRINGTON. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
have asked for this time in order that I 
might have an opportunity to discuss for 
a moment the query of the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. LESINSKI] made on 
the floor a few minutes ago as to what 
the Republican members of the Com- 
mittee on Rules might or might not do 
tomorrow if given an opportunity to ex- 
press themselves when the Rules Com- 
mittee convenes, if it does convene. 

I have served a long, long time in po- 
litical office. I have seen and heard 
Many, many strange things, but I have 
never in all my life, and I say this with 
all the friendship in the world for the 
gentleman from Michigan, seen a man 
display the unmitigated gall that he has 
displayed here today when, after voting 
on Friday to take away from the Rules 
Committee all of its power and discre- 
tion, or practically so, he comes here and 
asks what the four members of the mi- 
nority party on the Rules Committee are 
going to do to take him off the spot. 

Let me say to the gentleman from 
Michigan for his enlightenment and, if 
possible, for his information, that in the 
Seventy-ninth Congress the four Repub- 
lican members of the Rules Committee 
did vote to report FEFC legislation, and 
only two out of eight of his party voted 
to report it. Still the gentleman has the 
effrontery to stand here on the floor of 
the House and attempt to mislead us 
and the country into thinking the Re- 
publicans can control future action on 
this legislation which he failed to call up 
here today. 

I want to remind him, and I want to 
remind every Member of the House; and 
IT hope that the press will be listening in; 
that the gentleman from Michigan had 
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the opportunity to call this civil-rights 
legislation up, which he tried so hard to 
get considered here today, day after day 
all through the last session of Congress, 
from August 22 on, to have the FEPC 
bill considered and voted on in the 
House. 

No, you cannot shift the responsibil- 
ity, you must accept it. The time must 
come when the minority groups of this 
country, whom the gentleman and some 
other members of his party have been 
kidding along, will learn the truth and 
know the truth. 

I have just read the press reports from 
down at the White House. I under- 
stand that the Representatives of the 
gentleman's Democratic Party, the lead- 
ership of this House, when they came out 
of the White House today and were in- 
terviewed by the press, one of them, 
when asked what was decided about 
FEFC, made the statement, “Why, the 
President didn’t even mention FEPC.” 

When your President, who pledged 
himself to this legislation, and your party 
leaders, the spokesmen of your party 
which is in power, failed to even discuss 
this legislation, do not try to pass the 
buck to somebody else. You cannot get 
away with it. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. 
gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK, The gentleman has 
spoken of the action of certain members 
of the Rules Committee in the Seventy- 
ninth Congress. I was at that time a 
member of the Rules Committee. I 
voted to send the measure to the floor for 
consideration. 

The so-called parliamentary inquiry 
by the gentleman from Michigan, I am 
quite sure he well knew, was no parlia- 
mentary inquiry at all, and, of course, 
under the circumstances no response 
could be made, but certainly anyone 
with eyes to see and ears to hear can 
understand that, just as the gentleman 


Speaker, will 


I yield to the 


from Ohio has said, the gentleman from. 


Michigan is engaged in some sort of a 
frantic endeavor to extricate himself 
and his associates from the dilemma in 
which they presently find themselves. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I thank the 
gentleman for his contribution. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. No; I have al- 
ready heard enough from you today. I 
am sure the gentleman can make no 
worth-while contribution to this debate, 

Mr. Speaker, let me conclude by saying 
that the gentleman from Michigan and 
his cohorts decided to adopt the 21-day 
rule policy as their method of parlia- 
mentary procedure on civil-rights legis- 
lation. You control the chair and you 
control a great majority of the votes in 
this House. You proved that last Fri- 
day. Why do you not go ahead and use 
this 21-day rule which you adopted? 
Why do you not proceed under it, and 
why do you not get the action that you 
promised these minority groups you 
would get for them? Can it be that your 
heart is not in it, sir? y 
The SPEAKER, The time of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio has expired. 
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Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. SABATH]. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan IMr. LESINSKI] 
does not need any defense from me or 
anyone else. The gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr, Brown] is an expert at criticizing 
and unfortunately for him, perhaps it is 
due to his age, he misstates facts. I do 
not think, however, that he does so will- 
fully or deliberately. I would not charge 
him with that. 

The gentleman from Ohio IMr. 
Brown] states that in the Seventy-ninth 
Congress the Republicans voted to report 
a rule on the Federal Fair Employment 
Practice Act. As amember.of the Com- 
mittee on Rules at that time, and as its 
chairman, I recollect that I tried my very 
best to obtain a rule on FEPC making in 
order its consideration. I recall how ve- 
hemently President Roosevelt urged and 
advocated that we grant a rule, but re- 
grettably, I never could obtain a majority 
of the Committee on Rules to so vote. 
The four Republican members of the 
Committee on Rules, including the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown], when- 
ever they had an opportunity, be it on 
one pretense or another, would demand 
postponement, delay, or a continuance 
of consideration on FEPC and they in- 
variably succeeded in forcing a delay not- 
withstanding the fact that on several oc- 
casions it was positively set for a vote, 
I recall further, that the last time the 
fair-employment-practice bill was sched- 
uled for consideration in the Seventy- 
ninth Congress, one gentleman opposed 
to the rule was absent. Had the Re- 
publicans been ready to vote on that oc- 
casion we would have had six votes in 
favor of a rule on FEPC, and five against, 
But again, because one member was op- 
posed to it, as I said previously, the gen- 
tleman from Missouri, Mr. Slaughter, 
who on the pretext of bad flying weather 
could not be present, these same Repub- 
licans insisted that he should be given 
a chance to express his vote, thus delay- 
ing the vote until he arrived in Wash- 
ington knowing full well that his negative 
vote would be the tie vote. Consequent- 
ly, the gentleman from Ohio IMr. 
Brown] cannot maintain or claim that 
they voted for the rule in the Seventy- 
ninth Congress under these circum- 
stances; yes, they promised many times 
that they would vote for a rule on FEPC, 
but thus far they have failed miserably to 
keep their promise. These Republican 
members of the Committee on Rules will 
be given another opportunity tomorrow 
to vote in favor of a rule thereon. Even 
if three of the four Republicans vote for 
a rule, I feel that I will be able to report 
the rule. 

The facts are that last Thursday when 
I endeavored to obtain a vote on FEPC, 
the Republican members of the commit- 
tee insisted that we owe it to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. WADSWORTH] 
and the gentlemaa from Virginia [Mr. 
SmrrH) to let the matter go over until 
Tuesday—tomorrow—for a vote owing to 
the absence of the latter gentleman, It 
was in deference to these two gentlemen ` 
that I pestponed action until tomorrow. 
Tomorrow F will demand a vote regard- 
less. 
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The gentleman from Ohio IMr. 
Brown] makes the statement that the 
President has not said anything to indi- 
cate his interest in the FEPC measure, 
I did not understand whether he was 
alluding to the President’s press con- 
ference today or to the last time that I 
saw the President. Nevertheless, I want 
to inform the gentleman from Ohio that, 
regardless of what statements were made 
by the press, not only has President Tru- 
man urged and advocated favorable ac- 
tion on the FEPC bill, but he assured 
me that he was doing everything hu- 
manly possible to defeat the Cox resolu- 
tion which would have, had it passed, 
killed the Lesinski discharge rule and 
many others. In addition, both the 
Democratic and Republican Party plat- 
forms contain planks supporting this 
FEPC measure in unmistakable language. 

I assure the gentleman from Ohio, the 
House, and the country that I shall 
call up the FEPC bill tomorrow morn- 
ing for consideration before my commit- 
tee, regardless of statements made by 
anyone at any time, and I shall force a 
vote thereon. 

Tomorrow's vote will tell the real story. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I would like to 
make the observation that so far as 
President Truman is concerned, every- 
body knows his position on the FEPC, 
and the attempt of my friend from Ohio 
to discolor it because nothing was men- 
tioned at the leaders’ conference this 
morning about it is clearly understood 
by every intelligent person. 

Mr. SABATH. You ought to under- 
stand, sir, that the gentleman from 
Ohio is an expert in misstating facts, 
unfortunately, when he believes there 
is something to be gained politically by 
his side. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield, for a question. 

Mr. COLMER. I want to clarify one 
matter. Did I understand the gentle- 
man to say that it was agreed in the 
Committee on Rules last week that the 
two gentlemen who were absent would 
vote to report the rule out? 

Mr. SABATH. It has been stated by 
the gentlemen who were present at our 
last meeting that, although they were not 
binding the two members who were ab- 
sent, if the matter would be put over 
until tomorrow—Tuesday—they will be 
ready to vote on the rule. 

Mr. COLMER. I just want to say to 
the gentleman I was present and I heard 
no such statement made in the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. SABATH. The gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. COLMER] never hears 
anything that he does not conveniently 
want to hear. Nevertheless, the above 
statement was made by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN] and the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Brown] that if the 
matter goes over until Tuesday, they will 
be ready to vote on Tuesday. Regardless 
of what the gentlemen from Mississippi, 
Illinois, or Ohio might say, I call upon 
the 25 or 30 members of the press who 
were present at the meeting to substan- 
tiate my statement. 
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I repeat, in view of the statement of 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown] 
that they voted for FEPC in the Seventy- 
ninth Congress, I do not see how they can 
refuse to vote for it tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ilinois [Mr. ALLEN]. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I do not think that we need look much 
farther to see that this House of Repre- 
sentatives is in a very chaotic condition. 


-We have the chairman of the Committee 


on Rules saying that they have an agree- 
ment about bringing out a rule tomorrow, 
That was not my understanding. 

Mr. SABATH. Did you not say we will 
vote Tuesday if we will let the thing go 
over until Tuesday? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I distinctly 
did not, and the record in your own office 
will prove that, if you will look at the 
motion I made. The motion was that 
FEPC could not come up until next 
Tuesday, not that it was to come up. 

Mr. SABATH. I am amazed. 

Mr. ALLEN of Hlinois. Another thing, 
Mr. Speaker, I came to Congress in 1933, 
and at that time we heard the late 
President of the United States (Mr. 
Roosevelt) say a great deal about taking 
care of civil rights for certain minority 
groups. We know that was 16 years ago 
and you heard that at that time. We all 
know that Congress after Congress, after 
Mr. Roosevelt came in, would do his 
bidding with the slightest nod. They 
closed the banks in 5 minutes; but still 
the buncombe goes on, after 16 years of 
the New Deal, promising civil rights, and 
we still do not have it. Why do we not 
have it? You can say what you want 
about the Republican Party, but the 
fact is that the Democrats have con- 
trolled this Nation for 16 years. If they 
are standing sincerely for civil rights, 
why kid these minority people further? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, a 
point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. What is the sub- 
ject under discussion? We are supposed 
to be taking time to discuss the matter 
of Alaskan statehood. I demand the 
regular order. 

The SPEAKER. Debates of this kind 
take a wide range. Members may speak 
out of order unless a point of order is 
made against their speaking out of order 
and the point of order is sustained. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield one-half minute to the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. REDDEN]. 

Mr. REDDEN. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
say it is perfectly apparent that the over- 
whelmingly majority of the Republicans 
and the overwhelming majority of the 
Democrats who live north of Mason and 
Dixon’s line want FEPC brought up, but 
the boys down South just will not allow 
it, and we will take that responsibility. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina has expired. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield one-half minute to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MARCANTONIO]. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
think it is obvious to everybody in this 
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House, and to the whole country, in light 
of the events that have taken place 
today, that everybody wants civil rights 
as an issue but not as a law. That goes 
for Harry Truman, the Democratic 
Party, and the Republican Party. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. HALLECK]. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, if I 
understand the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. SABATH], he said there was some 
agreement or some statement in the 
Rules Committee undertaking to pledge 
two members who were unavoidably ab- 
sent at the time of the meeting of the 
committee, not only that they would vote 
on the resolution but would vote for it. 
Knowing those two gentlemen, that 
seems rather inconceivable to me. In 
view of the issue that has been raised, I 
wonder if the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. SasaTH] still insists that such a 
statement was made. 

Mr. SABATH. I will leave it to the 30 
members of the press who were present 
at the open meeting when this statement 
was made, that if the matter will go over 
until Tuesday that they will vote on the 
question and vote for the rule. 

Mr. HALLECK. But vote on the ques- 
tion is an entirely different matter from 
someone making the statement to the 
effect that not only would they vote on 
the matter but would vote for the matter. 
That is the point that I think should be 
clarified. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield. 

Mr. COX. No such statement was 
made, as made by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. SABATH] in the Rules Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself the balance of the time. 

Mr. Speaker, we have before us at this 
time a rule on H. R. 331, a bill to provide 
for the admission of Alaska into the 
Union. This proposal was reported to 
the House by the Public Lands Commit- 
tee, report 255, on March 10, 1949. As 
far as I know, by far the majority of the 
Committee on Public Lands is very much 
in favor of the adoption of this rule and 
the passage of the bill. 

I wish to say to the Members of the 
House that, insofar as my position is con- 
cerned, I am positively in favor of adopt- 
ing the rule and the bill making Alaska 
a State of the Union, as well as the 
adoption or the rule and the bill on the 
proposal to make Hawaii a State of the 
Union. The two issues have been before 
this country for several years; and, cer- 
tainly, during the past 24 months. It is 
my understanding, both major political 
parties have wholeheartedly endorsed 
the bringing in of Alaska and Hawaii as 
States in the Union. Certainly polls 
which have been conducted by the vari- 
ous newspapers in the congressional 
districts throughout the United States 
have shown an overwhelmingly opinion 
in this country in favor of making these 
two areas States of the Union. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that now 
is as good a time as we shall ever have 
for the House to indicate its opinion on 
these two issues and I sincerely hope that 
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this pariicular rule now before the House 
will be adopted. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no further re- 
quests for time. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, formerly 
I was a member of the Committee on 
Territories before the Reorganization 
Act went into effect. As a member of 
that committee I made an extensive trip 
over Alaska. I went to Alaska another 
year with the committee, giving this ques- 
tion very, very careful consideration. 
We reached the conclusion that Alaska 
certainly was entitled to statehood, and 
Iam still of that opinion. I believe that 
we have too long delayed admitting into 
the Union both Alaska and the Hawaiian 
Islands. They have the population; they 
have the industry; they have the intel- 
ligence; certainly, they have the right; 
and it is to the best interest not alone of 
te Territories but also to the interest of 
all of the United States that these two 
Territories be admitted to statehood. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield the balance 
of my time to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania is recognized for 1 minute. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I wish for 
the time being to get away from the 
FEPC bill and back on to the rule which 
we are considering. This is a vital ques- 
tion, and from the foreign policy point of 
view, Alaska is one of our stout bastions. 
I think that Congress would be helping 
to strengthen the defense of America and 
strengthen the people of Alaska as being 
part of this country if we were to adopt 
this rule at this time. 

As a newspaperman I attended the 
Speaker’s press conference this morning 
and heard the statement made that the 
Rules Committee was going to meet at an 
early date to consider and report on 
FEPC. 

I heard the further statement made 
that this was not the time for a fight. 
This means that now is not the time for 
FEPC. I can hardly feel that this is a 
correct estimation of how the Congress 
feels about this issue, because some of us 
got up at 3:30 this morning to make a 
5 o’clock plane to get here to vote on 
FEPC. 


Mr. Speaker, when this rule on the bill 
admitting Alaska to statehood came up, it 
was a great shock to many of the people 
who felt that now was the time that 
everyone in this Congress should be given 
a free right to express his position defi- 
nitely on FEPC. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has expired. 

Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have the privilege of extending their 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, Americans 
generally realize the wisdom of state- 
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hood for Alaska. Both political parties 
in their platforms have urged that state- 
hood be granted to both Alaska and 
Hawaii. 

With the Soviet Union threatening the 
peace of the world as an aggressor na- 
tion, the fact that Alaska is but a few 
miles from Soviet territory and only 
minutes away as war planes travel is 
an important argument for the admission 
of Alaska into statehood now. 

Very thorough plans should be made 
to rebuild Alaskan defenses and to man 
World War II air bases in Alaska by 
additional ground forces. 
mission of Alaska to statehood will serve 
notice upon the Communists of Russia 
that we realize the importance of 
Alaska in the defense of this Nation 
against dictatorship aggression, and that 
we propose to build our defenses in 
Alaska to a strength sufficient to repel 
any attack from the Soviet Union and 
that this forty-ninth State will no longer 
be a vulnerable spot for the defense of 
the United States. 

To the argument that admission of 
Alaska to statehood would give two votes 
in the United States Senate for a popu- 
lation of somewhat more than one hun- 
dred thousand, those of us who favor im- 
mediate admission of this frontier terri- 
tory assert that a glance back over the 
years will demonstrate that some of our 
greatest Senators have come from States 
of small populations. One example 
would be Senator Norris, of Nebraska. 
A present example would be Senator 
JOSEPH O’Manoney, of Wyoming. Truly, 
one cannot say that the votes of Senators 
from States such as Ohio have been more 
noticeably in the Nation’s interest than 
have those from Nebraska, Nevada, Colo- 
rado, and other States of small popula- 
tions. 

It is my earnest hope that during the 
present session of this Congress both 
branches of this Congress will vote af- 
firmatively for admission of Alaska and 
Hawaii as States in the Union. 

Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Arizona [Mr. MURDOCK]. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the fact that the Pacific Ocean will 
in future be the ocean of commerce, 
just as the Atlantic Ocean in the past 
has been the ocean of commerce, I have 
felt that both Alaska and Hawaii should 
be admitted to statehood. As has been 
pointed out, both occupy a position of 
great strategic importance, which fact 
I recognize as significant in our national 
defense. Therefore, I favor statehood 
for both possessions because of their 
significance in national defense and 
global security and as stepping stones 
in global commerce and trade with all 
other nations. 

In the Public Lands Committee, when 
we considered the two statehood bills, I 
had little to say, but I thought a great 
deal about a number of matters connect- 
ed therewith. I recall that when Dele- 
gate FARRINGTON called attention to the 
fact that Hawaii had knocked on the door 
of the Union for a half century, I sympa- 
thized with him and explained that 
Arizona Territory knocked on the door 
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of the Union for about the same length 
of time before her admission. When 
statehood for Alaska was considered and 
it seemed that powerful and selfish in- 
terests operating in and exploiting 
Alaska were opposing admission, I ex- 
plained to Delegate BARTLETT that the 
same occurred when Arizona asked for 
admission as a State. And to both Dele- 
gate BARTLETT and Delegate FARRINGTON 
I expressed a hope that when their re- 
spective territories were admitted as 
States that there would be no onerous 
or crippling conditions imposed as the 
price of admission as had been imposed 
upon the forty-eighth State to be ad- 
mitted. 

I have often praised the wisdom and 
the justice of the founding fathers who 
in two memorable documents of 1787 
encouraged the formation of new States 
out west and facilitated the settlements 
of new commonwealths and planned 
that they should attain statehood on 
terms of equality with the Original 
Thirteen States. Of course, I refer to 
the ordinance of 1787 covering the 
Northwest Territory and the present 
Constitution of the United States. The 
spirit of these two basic instruments is 
both wise and generous, but I am sorry 
to say the same generosity has not been 
evident always in the carrying out of 
that philosophy. Too often the admis- 
sion of a Territory to statehood has been 
made a football of politics. Almost 
every new State admitted has had a part 
to play in partisan politics, and political 
considerations have sometimes clouded 
the merits of the bid for statehood. 

When Missouri asked for admission 
into the Union as a State, she was ad- 
mitted with a condition. Many leaders 
in Missouri raised a constitutional ques- 
tion then as to whether Congress had a 
right to impose a condition of admission 
and contended that if any condition 
were imposed on a new State the State 
thus admitted would not be on terms of 
equality with the other States according 
to the Constitution. Therefore, as a 
student of history and now a Member of 
Congress, I am always interested in 
whether anyone seeks to impose any 
condition upon a Federal Territory mak- 
ing application for statehood. I sup- 
pose there may be good conditions or 
bad conditions imposed. It depends 
upon whether wise statesmanship im- 
poses the condition or selfish interests 
seek to impose some unwise condition in 
their own favor. 

A significant fact in the admission of 
Arizona Territory, which has a very vital 
bearing on the future on the youngest 
State, is this: That by the enabling act 
of June 20, 1910, in which Congress au- 
thorized statehood for Arizona, there 
was a condition imposed upon the new 
State whereby a strip of land 6 miles 
wide along the Colorado River within 
Arizona was withdrawn by the Federal 
Government. The Constitution of Ari- 
zona recognized this power of withdrawal 
and confirmed it. The land was with- 
drawn, thus making it impossible for 
anyone in Arizona to obtain water or 
power from the Colorado River without 
the consent of Congress, although the 
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Colorado River flows for more than 300 
miles within and across the State of Ari- 
zona. For these benefits, Arizona abso- 
lutely depends upon the consent and au- 
thorization of Congress, Saying nothing 
about the wisdom or lack of wisdom 
which prompted the imposing of this 
condition, it is a significant legal fact 
not very generally understood even by 
the people of Arizona. In other words, 
something written into basic law before 
Arizona became a State now makes Ari- 
zona absolutely dependent upon the Fed- 
eral Government for obtaining any bene- 
fits from the Colorado River, which is 
her greatest natural resource. 

It pleased me greatly to hear Delegate 
BarTLETT say earlier today that he did 
not feel that any bad conditions had thus 
far been imposed upon Alaska. He has 
put up a good fight for statehood, and 
I hope he succeeds without any unwise 
restriction. : 

Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Florida is recognized for 1 minute. 

Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
debate this afternoon has wandered far 
afield; but as I stated in my opening talk 
the purpose of this resolution is to make 
in order consideration of the bill grant- 
ing statehood to Alaska, a bill which has 
had the approval of both of the major 
political parties, a bill upon which ex- 
tensive hearings have been held by the 
committee. The bill came out with prac- 
tically the unanimous approval of the 
committee. Alaska is an area with more 
population and of greater economic 
worth than many of our States. I feel 
the same way so far as Hawaii is con- 
cerned. I acted in good faith in calling 
up this bill and trying to carry out the 
directions of my committee. 

Let us not lose sight of the fact that 
there has not been any effort to crowd 
anybody else out. This is simply an effort 
to comply with the rules of the House in 
an effort to get the rule brought to the 
floor in an orderly procedure. This was 
the only recourse left tome. The Mem- 
bers asked me to bring the matter up. 

I hope the Members will vote favorably 
on the resolution. 
` Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the resolution. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
Uamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. CORBETT. What would be the 
order of business in the event this rule is 
defeated? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair cannot 
answer that question because he does 
not know at this time who will rise seek- 
ing recognition. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. KEATING. In the event that the 
Chairman of the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. LESINSKI], sought recog- 
nition, if this rule were defeated, could 
the Speaker tell us what would be the 
order of business? 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will at- 
tend to that matter when he reaches it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr, Speaker, a 
point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
under the rule under which we are pro- 
ceeding only one motion to adjourn is 
permissible. That motion was offered by 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Cotmer] after the resolution was called 
up. I therefore make the point of order 
that a motion to adjourn is not in order 
at this time. 

The SPEAKER. If the Chair remem- 
bers correctly, the motion to adjourn 
was made before the resolution was 
called up. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO, I do not want 
to disagree with the Speaker, but I think 
he is mistaken. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will refer 
to the record. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. It was after 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. PETER- 
son] had been recognized and the reso- 
lution had been called up. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair distinctly 
remembers now that the gentleman from 
Florida had been recognized, but the 
resolution had not been reported and, 
therefore, it was not before the House. 

The question is on the motion to ad- 
journ. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. WHEELER) there 
were—ayes 78, noes 169. 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

So the motion was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
ordering the previous question. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas, 373, nays 25, not voting 33, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 15] 
YEAS—373 
Abbitt Bolling Chelf 
Addonizio Bolton, Md. Chesney 
Albert Bolton, Ohio Chiperfield 
Allen, Calif Bonner Christopher 
Allen, Hl. Bosone Chudoff 
Allen, La. Boykin 
Andersen, Bramblett Clemente 
H, Carl Breen Clevenger 
Anderson, Calif.Brehm Cole, Kans. 
Andresen, Brooks Cole, N. Y. 
August H. Brown, Ga. Combs 
Andrews Brown, Ohio Cooley 
Angell ryson Cooper 
Arends Buchanan Corbett 
inall Buckley, Ill Cotton 
Auchincloss Buckley, N. Y. Crawford 
Bailey Burke Crook 
Barden Burleson Cunningham 
ring Burnside 
Barrett, Wyo. Burton Davenport 
Bates Byrne, N. Y Davies, N. Y. 
Battle Byrnes, Wis. Davis, Ga 
Beall Camp Davis, Wis. 
Beckworth Canfield Deane 
Bennett, Fla. Cannon DeGraffenried 
Bennett, Mich. Carlyle Delaney 
Bentsen Carnahan Denton 
1l iy 
shop ase, N. J. ingell 
Blackney „S. Dak. Dollinger 
Blatnik Cavalcante Dolliver 
p Celler Dondero 
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Donohue Kearney 
Doughton Kearns 
Douglas Keating 
Doyle Kee 
Durham Keefe 
Eaton Kelley, Pa 
Eberharter Kelly, N. Y. 
Ellsworth Kennedy 
Elston Keogh 
Engel, Mich Kerr 
Engle, Calif Kilday 
Evins King 
Fallon Kirwan 
Feighan Klein 
Fellows Kruse 
Fentea Kunkel 
Fernandez Lane 
Fisher Lanham 
Flood Larcade 
Fogarty Latham 
Forand LeCompte 
Ford Lesinski 
Frazier Lichtenwalter 
Pugate Lind 
Pulton Linehan 
Furcolo Lodge 
Gamble Lovre 
Garmatz Lucas 
Gary Lyle 
Gathings y 
Gavin McConnell 
Gillette 
McCulloch 
Gordon McDonough 
Gore McGrath 
Gorski McGregor 
Gossett McGuire 
Graham McKinnon 
Granahan McMillan, S. C 
Granger McMillen, III 
Grant McSweeney 
Gae Mey 
re cy 
Geom i Madden 
Gwinn Magee 
Hagen Mahon 
Hall, Mansfield 
Edwin Arthur Marcantonio 
U. Marsalis 
Leonard W. Marshall 
Halleck Martin, Iowa 
Harden Mason 
Hardy Merrow 
Hare Meyer 
Harris Michener 
Harrison Miles 
Hart : Miller, Calif. 
Harvey Miller, Md. 
Havenner Miller, Nebr. 
Hays, Ark. Mills 
Hays, O Mitchell 
Hedrick Monroney 
Heffernan Morgan 
Heller Morris 
Herlong Morrison 
Herter Morton 
Heselton Moulder 
Hill Multer 
Hinshaw Murdock 
Hoeven Murray, Tenn 
Hoffman, Ill Murray, Wis 
Holifield Nelson 
Holmes Nixon 
Hope Noland 
Horan Norblad 
Howell Norrell 
ull Norton 
O'Brien, III 
Jackson, Wash. O'Brien, Mich. 
Jacobs O'Hara, II 
James O'Hara, 
Javits O'Konski 
Jenison O'Neill 
Jenkins O'Sullivan 
Jennings O'Toole 
Jensen Passman 
Johnson Patman 
Jonas Patten 
Jones, Ala. Patterson 
Jones, Mo. Perkins 
Jones, N.C Peterson 
Judd Pfeifer, 
Karst Joseph L. 
Karsten Pfeiffer, 
Kean William L. 
NAYS—25 
Abernethy Hale 
Colmer Hand 
Coudert Hoffman, Mich. 
Cox Huber 
Golden Jackson, Calif. 


pson 
‘Thornberry 


Wier 


” Willis 


Lynch 
Nicholson 
Pace 
Poage 


. Rankin 


Richards Smith, Va. Williams 
Shafer Taber Winstead 
Short Vursell 
Smith,Kans. Whitten 
NOT VOTING—33 

Barrett, Pa. Gilmer Rich 
Bland Hébert Sasscer 
Boggs, La Hobbs Simpson, Fa. 
Bulwinkle Kilburn Smathers 
Burdick LeFevre Smith, Ohio 
Chatham Lemke Stigler 
Crosser Mack, Wash. Stockman 

is Martin, Mass. Wadsworth 
Davis, Tenn Murphy Walsh 
Dawson Rains White, Idaho 
Elliott Ramsay Za block! 


So the previous question was ordered. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Previous question general pairs until 
further notice: 

Mr. Murphy with Mr. Simpson of Pennsyl- 
vania, 

Mr. Rains with Mr. Martin of Massachu- 
setts, 

Mr, Gilmer with Mr. Curtis. 

Mr. Boggs of Louisiana with Mr. Kilburn. 
Hobbs with Mr. LeFevre. 
. Elliott with Mr. Mack of Washington. 
. Hébert with Mr. Wadsworth. 
Smathers with Mr, Rich. 
. Stigler with Mr. Smith of Ohio. 
Walsh with Mr. Stockman. 
Mr, Zablocki with Mr. Lemke. 
Mr. Sasscer with Mr. Burdick. 


Mr. GREEN and Mr. Corsetr changed 
their vote from “no” to “aye.” 

Mr. WīLLIams changed his vote from 
“aye” to “no.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


ADMISSION OF HAWAII INTO THE UNION 


Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to clause 2 (c) of rule 11, I call up 
House Resolution 218, which has re- 
mained in the Committee on Rules for 
more than 21 calendar days without hav- 
ing been reported. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the resolution. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
49) to enable the people of Hawaii to form 
a constitution and State government and to 
be admitted into the Union on an equal foot- 
ing with the original States. That after 
general debate, which shall be confined to the 
bill, and shall continue not to exceed 2 hours, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Public Lands, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the 5- 
minute rule. At the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage without 
intervening motion except one motion to 
recommit. 


Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Crawrorp] so that an or- 
derly division of the time may be had 
and at this time I yield myself 5 minutes, 


SERRER 
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Mr. Speaker, this bill isin about the 
same situation as I explained with ref- 
erence to the bill involving- statehood 
for Alaska and is a resolution which 
makes in order the bringing up of a 
bill providing for statehood for Hawaii. 
Many Members were on the floor a few 
minutes ago when there was colloquy 
between the Delegate from Hawaii and 
the distinguished majority leader, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mc- 
Cormack], in which it was stated that, 
as a matter of fairness, both bills should 
come up for consideration at the same 
time. It was stated clearly that both of 
them were planks in the platforms of 
the two major political parties. 

I sought recognition to bring up this 
particular bill by reason of that under- 
standing and by reason of the fact that 
my own committee on the same day au- 
thorized and directed me to proceed 
under this method in order to see that 
both bills were brought up. ` 

Mr. Speaker, I may say that in the 
Committee on Public Lands there has 
been no party politics. While we have 
divided votes in a few instances, we have 
never divided along strictly party lines. 
All bills that have come before that com- 
mittee have been carefully considered 
by it. 

In a spirit of fairness, it is felt that 
the presentation we are making here 
under the parliamentary situation is the 
solution, We have previously adopted a 
rule making in order the Alaska bill. 
We are following that with a resolution 
making in order the bringing up of a bill 
providing for statehood for Hawaii. 

Mr, McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PETERSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I may say for the 
benefit of the Members of the House so 
that they will know the situation that 
after this rule is adopted, if it is, and I 
hope it is, I do not intend to program 
either of the bills this week. I have no 
knowledge now when I shall, but it will 
enable me to carry out an agreement I 
made. I appreciate the action of the 
Members in enabling me to keep my word 
with one of our distinguished delegates, 
but for the benefit of our Members I may 
say that neither of these bills will come 
up this week. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PETERSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. COLMER. Do I understand cor- 
rectly from. the distinguished majority 
leader that after this rule is disposed of 
neither bill will be considered upon its 
merits today? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Exactly. 

Mr. COLMER. Then would the ma- 
jority leader tell us what the program 
will be for the rest of the day? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I know of no 
program for the rest of the day. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PETERSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. SABATH. What is the underly- 
ing reason for postponing the considera- 
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tion of the Alaska bill, on which a rule 
has been adopted? Is there any special 
reason for it? This could wait until we 
dispose of the Alaska bill, We cannot 
pass both of them at one and the same 
time. $ 

Mr. PETERSON. The distinguished 
majority leader has said that he told the 
Delegate from Hawaii that he thought 
as a matter of fairness one should im- 
mediately follow the other. I yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts to 
let him speak for himself. 

Mr. McCORMACK, I might say to 
my friend from Illinois that I wanted, if 
possible, to have both rules adopted. 
With the adoption of the rules today I 
can program the bills later. If neither 
one of the rules was adopted today I 
could not do that. These bills will be 
programed. They are in both party 
platforms. I wanted to advise the Mem- 
bers of the House that insofar as this 
week is concerned I do not intend to pro- 
gram the bills, so that the Members will 
have the benefit of that information and 
they can govern themselves accordingly, 

Mr. SABATH. What is on for tomor- 
row if, as the gentleman says, he will not 
call up one of these bills? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Tomorrow there 
is no program. I made an agreement 
that there would be no legislative busi- 
ness tomorrow. 

The next order of business, unless the 
gentleman's committee reports out some 
rules, will be a bill coming out of the 
Committee on Ways and Means relating 
to retroactive taxes on life-insurance 
companies for 1948 and 1949, and I un- 
derstand a large majority of the mem- 
bers of both parties on the Committee 
on Ways and Means voted in favor of 
reporting this bill. 

Mr. SABATH. Ido not know whether 
or not the gentleman is aware of the fact, 
but the Committee on Ways and Means 
has not yet asked for a rule. I do not 
even know whether they have reported 
the bill. Consequently, the Committee 
on Rules, even if it were inclined to grant 
a rule on it, could not do so before the 
bill is reported. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I do not know 
whether the Committee on Ways and 
Means will request a rule, or whether it 
is necessary on a tax bill. I had an idea 
that it had a privileged status. I do not 
know whether this particular bill calls 
for a rule or whether it has a privileged 
status, If it is necessary to have a rule, 
they are going to seek a closed rule. As 
far as I am concerned, I like to have as 
much legislation as is possible consid- 
ered under the general rules of the 
House. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Florida has expired. 

Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself four additional minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I invite the attention of 
the distinguished majority leader to this, 
with reference to scheduling these bills 
for consideration. Of course, I like to 
cooperate with the gentleman, but the 
House definitely has assurance that the 
bill will come up later? That is correct, 
is it not? When we adopt this rule, it 
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becomes a matter of privilege and the 
chairman can bring it up? 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is a matter 
of recognition. There is a difference 
between privilege and recognition. 

Mr. PETERSON. That is right. What 
I wanted to know was whether the House 
in voting for the rule would be entitled 
to feel that it would have a right to have 
the bill come up. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
from Florida knows that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts will program these 
bills. There is no misunderstanding 
about that in the gentleman’s mind, is 
there? 

Mr. PETERSON. No; that is right. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PETERSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. I do this in order that 
I may understand definitely what is in 
contemplation for the balance of the day. 
A number of Members on our side have 
inquired from me about it. Some of 
them have engagements for the evening. 
As I understood the majority leader, he 
said that after the adoption of this rule, 
which probably will be some time along 
toward 5:30 or 6 o'clock, he has no fur- 
ther program. Does that mean that he 
contemplates moving to adjourn the 
House at that time? 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman’s 
interpretation of what I intend to do is 
absolutely correct. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PETERSON. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts, the distinguished major- 
ity leader, replied to an inquiry of the 
gentleman from Mississippi regarding 
the program for the balance of the day. 
I assume that that is subject to the ex- 
ception that if the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Lestnsk1] should seek 
recognition following this matter and if 
the Speaker should recognize him, we 
would then take up the matter which he 
has in mind. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
from New York imposes a number of if’s. 
Of course, all these if’s are possible, and 
that can only be determined when the 
time arrives when the if's must be met. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PETERSON. If the gentleman 
wishes to speak on this particular matter. 
I do not want to wander too far afield 
and take up the time of the House, I 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. COLMER. If I understood the 
distinguished majority leader correctly, 
he will move that the House adjourn 
when this rule is disposed of. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield for a brief ob- 
servation? 

Mr. PETERSON. If it is about this 
particular bill. I do not want to wander 
afield. I yield. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I will be very 
brief. I simply want to say this: The 
duty of every friend of FEPC is to vote 
down the majority leader’s motion to 
adjourn, 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PETERSON. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
from New York sometimes makes me 
wonder whether the tactics employed 
by him are consistent with the best in- 
terests of what some of us seek. The 
gentleman from New York is not put- 
ting me on the spot to call up anything 
after 5 o’clock. The gentleman himself 
knows what the situation is. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. That is be- 
cause I know the situation. 

Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
cline to yield further. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. We ought to 
stay here until the FEPC is voted on to- 
night. 

Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, it 
seems as if I am destined to have the 
FEPC debate come up anytime I try to 
bring up anything else. But this is an 
effort, again I say in good faith, to carry 
out an understanding based on fairness 
that if one Territory has its opportunity 
to be heard before the elected Represent- 
atives of the people that the other would 
have the opportunity to be heard imme- 
diately following. This is in accord with 
the resolution passed by both parties and 
contained in their platform and is in ac- 
cord with a resolution passed by the 
Committee on Public Lands directing the 
action of the chairman of that commit- 
tee. For that reason I hope we will not 
wander into other fields and will vote 
for this resolution when the time comes 
to vote. ` 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Delegate from Ha- 
waii [Mr. FARRINGTON]. 

Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, itis 
not my purpose to prolong this matter. 
I am as anxious as anyone in the House 
of Representatives that this question be 
brought to a vote. The only question, 
too, is whether or not the House shall 
debate a rule under which statehood for 
Hawaii can be brought before the House 
for consideration after it has considered 
statehood for Alaska. I think that is 
only fair. I think it is a sound method of 
approaching this question. I do not have 
to tell you that for a long period of time 
the people whom I have the honor to 
represent have looked forward to the 
time when they could enjoy the full privi- 
leges of American citizenship. The 
House has undertaken more than one 
investigation of our ability to discharge 
the responsibilities of statehood. Over a 
period of 10 years some six different com- 
mittees have made exhaustive inquiries, 
and each one has come to the conclusion 
we have met all the requirements of 
statehood. We have the population, we 
have the wealth, and we have the ability 
to manage our own affairs. 

I think it is in the national interest 
that in view of the situation that has 
developed, particularly in the Far East, 
we should admit Alaska and Hawaii to 
the Union as States. The least we can 
do this afternoon is to agree that this 
issue shall be brought to a vote. I want 
to say most earnestly that I trust you will 
vote in the affirmative on this rule. 
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Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FARRINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. BARTLETT. May I say to the 
Delegate from Hawaii that the people of 
Alaska are in favor of statehood for 
Hawaii. May I say further that if every 
Member of the House could have been 
in the committee room of the Committee 
on Public Lands when Admiral Nimitz 
testified in favor of statehood for Hawaii, 
I believe his doubts would have been 
resolved. 

Mr. FARRINGTON. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. £peaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FARRINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I compliment the 
Delegate from Hawaii for the fine work 
that he has done over the years in his 
attempt to achieve statehood for the 
Territory. Hawaii has had an outstand- 
ing representative in the Congress of the 
United States. The people of Hawaii 
should be congratulated for the fine work 
that he has done in their behalf in this 
movement. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FARRINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I believe that all Mem- 
bers, despite the fact that so many of us 
feel chagrined and disappointed for the 
failure of the FEPC matter to come up 
are happy that this question is now be- 
fore us and about to be disposed of, and 
we all wish Hawaii well and trust that 
she will get her statehood. 

Mr. FARRINGTON, Mr. Speaker, I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. FULTON]. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, the ques- 
tion has now come up whether we are 
going to extend statehood so that we 
can have a strategic area which we will 
call the United States, even apart from 
the continental United States? 

I think the administration and the 
Congress is actually prepared for it, be- 
cause if you look up at the ceiling of this 
Chamber, you will note that the spaces 
for the seals are already there, and there 
are two extra spaces. Should I say 
“were,” as it seems that the spaces have 
been filled in since I looked up at the 
ceiling the last time. 

Mr. FARRINGTON. If you will look, 
you will find the coat of arms of Hawaii, 
with the motto: “Ua mau ke ea o ka aina 
i ka pono—The life of the land is per- 
petuated in righteousness.” 

Mr. FULTON. And that is where it 
ought to be. I am glad to see that a 
committee of Congress is ahead of us, 
because they now have the seals up there, 

May I say that I am willing to stay in 
session this afternoon and this evening 
to put FEPC through, and I will ask for 
a roll-call vote on adjournment to see 
who are the friends of FEPC. So that 
it may be clear in the Recorp, a vote for 
adjournment is a vote against FEPC. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. FULTON] 
has expired. 
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Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members of 
the House may extend their remarks at 
this point in the Recorp on this proposi- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. COUDERT]. 

Mr.COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, I realize 
the impatience of my colleagues. In 
view of the remarks of the majority 
leader, they realize that at the end of 
this, the day’s burdens will be over and 
we can retire to other fields and other 
problems. But it does seem to me that 
it would be an utter travesty upon par- 
liamentary procedure if there were no 
voice raised to present the other side of 
this searching, fundamental issue. 

I know I am not going to succeed in 
blocking the rule, but I do want to pro- 
test with the utmost vigor of which I 
am capable the tragic travesty that is 
being perpetrated today, a travesty upon 
parliamentary procedure. 

Now, just stop for a moment and con- 
template what is being done. Every 
Member of this House came to this cham- 
ber today prepared to vote on a matter 
of great importance, long debated and 
bitterly fought, and we are confronted 
suddenly, without the slightest notice, 
without any opportunity to give it close 
and important consideration, with two 
bills involving the fundamental question 
of constitutional construction, involving 
the question of the security of the 
United States. Both of those bills are 
thrown in our teeth, solely because, for 
parliamentary reasons, it is the only way 
to prevent consideration of FEFC. 

If we have any consideration for our 
own Gignity, for our own role in this 
Government of the United States, then 
at least let us postpone consideration of 
these matters. Let us postpone action 
on this rule until it can be given the 
importance to which it is properly en- 
titled. Do you not realize that if these 
two rules and the bills for which they 
are here, are adopted, that we will add 
four Senators to the United States Sen- 
ate? Each one of those four exercises 
power and influence greater than the 
power and influence of any one of the 
biggest delegations in this House. One 
Senator representing 10,000 citizens of 
Alaska, one Senator representing 80,000 
citizens of Hawaii, will be able, by their 
freedom of speech to neutralize and to 
overcome the over 45 Members from the 
State of New York in this House, and 
Members from all of the other great 
States. We ought to postpone this thing. 
We ought to postpone action on the rule 
and beat it now, and give ourselves and 
our people an opportunity to consider 
what this means before we blindly, 
blithely, gaily charge into the thing. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Fu.ton] I think said a little too 
much, perhaps more than he intended, 
when he looked at that ceiling and said, 
“There are two places for the seals of 
these two proposed States.” 
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He is quite wrong. If you will look at 
this ceiling, you will see dozens and 
dozens of places where seals can be put 
and, believe me, if you enact these two 
rules and the bills that go with them, 
those places will be filled, and of right, 
with new States from the Pacific, Guam, 
the Virgin Islands, our other island pos- 
session, who will come here with attrac- 
tive, genial, persuasive delegates, like 
the two gentlemen who represent 
Alaska and Hawaii with such dignity in 
this House. Why do they want repre- 
sentation? Their people are represented 
here by two such persuasive, genial, dis- 
tinguished gentlemen that they can whip 
the Membership of this House around 
their fingers. They are taking us with 
them. They are taking for themselves 
statehood and all that it means and all 
the power and all the influence and all 
the dignity it means for 29,000 voters in 


Alaska and a hundred-odd-thousand 
voters in Hawaii. Please consider before 
you vote. 


Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself f minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, when I was addressing 
the Chamber a few minutes ago doubt 
was expressed that I had given sufficient 
facts regarding the economy and popu- 
lation of the islands. I think these sub- 
jects are of interest to the membership. 
I did state that thorough investigation 
had been made and hearings held previ- 
ous to the time that I became chairman 
of the committee, held under the chair- 
manship of the distinguished gentleman 
from California [Mr. WELCH]. Under 
his chairmanship subcommittees went 
into the area from time to time. Dur- 
ing the last session of Congress the 
statehood bill passed the House. The 
committee resumed its hearings this 
year and went into the question exten- 
sively and brought the figures up to date. 

ï think it wiil be of interest to the 
House to learn some of the population 
figures in the case of States admitted 
into the Union in the past. It ran 
around 60,000 in a number of instances, 
and in some instances States came into 
the Union with less population than 
that. Nevada came in with a population 
of only 42,000; Louisiana with a popula- 
tion of 76,000. My own great State of 
Florida came in with only 72,000 and had 
a rather hard time getting into the 
Union. There was a tie vote in that case 
at one time, and the chairman of the 
Committee broke the tie. So we came in 
by one vote, but we have paid our way. 
At that time the question arose as to 
whether we could pay our territorial 
debts. But let it be said that the great 
State of Pennsylvania let us have, 
through one of its citizens, enough 
money that we paid our territorial debts. 
Another question that arose was that of 
the balance between slave and free 
States. The question of population like- 
wise came up. 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PETERSON. I yield. 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. I suppose 
the gentleman will agree that my great 
State of Pennsylvania has continued to 
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contribute to Florida through horse 
races and dog tracks, will he not? 

Mr. PETERSON. That is not on my 
side of the State. I do know, however, 
that in my part of the State Pennsyl- 
vanians own substantial orange groves; 
and the old Empire Land Co., and the 
Diston Co. made large purchases in our 
State and were substantial taxpayers. 
But enough of that. 

What I wish to bring out clearly is that 
12 States were admitted to the Union 
with populations of less than that of 
Hawaii. In 1945 the population of Ha- 
waii was 502,122. Hawaii had 33,000 
citizens in the armed forces of the United 
States. 

As to the financial condition of Hawail 
the report compiled after a rather ex- 
tensive study of the finances of the Ter- 
ritory show that they have been well 
managed. At the end of the fiscal year, 
June 30, 1945, the total budgetary re- 
sources of the Territory amounted to 
$68,339,384, with total obligations re- 
served in the amount of $57,000,000, 
leaving an unappropriated surplus of 
$10,500,000. The bonded debt of the 
Territory was $16,000,000, with about 
half of that in the sinking fund at that 
time. 

So, as far as the population is con- 
cerned, as far as the economic feasibility 
is concerned, and as far as the political 
aspect is concerned—both parties having 
planks in their platform pledging state- 
hood to Hawaii—they meet the require- 
ments. They are well able to take care 
of themselves financially, and they have 
a population as great as some nine States 
originally had. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PETERSON. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of California. I think 
it also should be brought out that Ha- 
waii pays more taxes into the Federal 
Treasury than 14 other States in the 
Union. 

Mr. PETERSON. That is my under- 
standing, and that fact is set forth in 
the report. Those who are interested 
should get the report. The subcommit- 
tee under the chairmanship of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. RED- 
DEN], made an exhaustive study. I was 
not chairman at the time these figures 
were reported; I became chairman later. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PETERSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Vermont. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. The gentleman has 
made a fair and honest presentation and, 
with apologies to him, what he is brag- 
ging about is citizenship, and I would 
like to know whether he claims Bridges 
or not as a citizen. 

Mr. PETERSON. No; I do not. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Florida has expired. 

Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself one additional minute. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PETERSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The gentleman has 
stressed a great deal about the popula- 
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tion of Hawaii, which contains about a 
half million people. Of course, the House 
approved statehood for Hawaii at one 
time. Now, is it his opinion that that is 
about the right population in order to 
become a State? 

Mr. PETERSON. I would not say that, 
but we did let a large number of States 
come in with populations from 42,000 
upward. However, for a long period of 
time the population seemed to be around 
60,000, 

Mr. JOHNSON. Conditions were en- 
tirely different when those States with 
60,000 came in than they are now. 

Mr. PETERSON. That is true; but 
history shows that after statehood there 
has been an economic improvement and 
development in each instance. 

Mr. JOHNSON. They were all in the 
continental area, too. 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PETERSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Oregon. : 

Mr. ANGELL. May I say to the gentle- 
man that I was a member of the Com- 
mittee on Territories that held very ex- 
tensive hearings in the Territory of Ha- 
waii. We held hearings on all of the 
major islands and we made a very care- 
ful investigation of all the factors which 

enter into statehood. It was the unani- 
mous conclusion of that committee, as 
I recall it, that Hawaii was entitled to 
statehood, not only from the standpoint 
of population but also from the stand- 
point of industry and in educational fa- 
cilities, in the character of the people, 
and also as a matter of national defense 
it would be advisable to admit Hawaii to 
statehood. 

Mr. PETERSON. The gentleman has 
more first-hand knowledge of that than 
I have, and I thank him for his contri- 
bution, 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 

tleman from Florida has expired. 

Mr, CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I 

shall not worry the Members of the 
House with the great speech I have pre- 
pared on this subject because the Mem- 
bers are anxious to attend to their con- 
gressional duties. Ido want to say, how- 
ever, that I am very much in favor of 
this rule and again I want to say that I 
am emphatically. in favor of statehood 
for both Alaska and Hawaii. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield. such time as he 
may desire to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Mason]. 

SAMUEL GOMPERS VERSUS JOHN L, LEWIS 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 

marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, on August 
18, 1937, nearly 13 years ago, speaking in 
the House on the subject, John L. Lewis 
versus Samuel Gompers, I pointed out 
the difference between the rule-or-ruin 
policy of Lewis as a labor leader, and the 
constructive, unselfish, impersonal lead- 
ership of Samuel Gompers, the grand old 
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man of the American labor movement. 
Among other things in that speech 13 
years ago, I said: 

The outstanding present-day example of a 
labor racketeer is John L. Lewis. His record 
is a record of ruthlessness and recklessness, 
His policy has been one of rule or ruin. 
He prates about democratic government, yet 
refuses to abide by majority rule when it 
goes against him. He now proposes to break 
up and destroy the American Federation of 
Labor, the organization that the grand old 
man of labor, Samuel Gompers, created and 
built up. Lewis has succeeded in dividing 
American labor into two hostile camps, not 
realizing that the saying “united we stand, 
divided we fall” applies particularly and 
especially to organized labor. I recommend 
that John L. Lewis refresh his mind by read- 
ing Gompers’ autobiography entitled, “Sev- 
enty Years of Life and Labor.” 


Mr. Speaker, that speech contrasting 
the labor policies and objectives of Lewis 
and Gompers was made when Lewis 
broke away from the A. F. of L. the first 
time, and formed his rival labor organ- 
ization, the CIO. During the past 13 
years Lewis has pursued his rule-or-ruin 
policy consistently, with results that are 
well known, being very evident in. the 
coal emergency. that. confronts this 
Nation todey. 

Perhaps, Mr. Speaker, it is both perti- 
nent and timely at this time—facing a 
national emergency brought about by 
John L. Lewis and his planned coal short- 
age, and while the Nation is at the same 
time celebrating the one hundredth an- 
niversary of the birth of Samuel Gomp- 
ers—to review and reemphasize the prin- 
ciples that Samuel Gompers followed in 
creating and establishing the American 
Federation of Labor. Those principles 
may be summarized as follows: 

First. The main concern of organized 
labor should be to improve the economic 
position of wage workers and to obtain 
general acceptance by employers of the 
principles of collective bargaining and 
the closed shop. 

Second. The cause of labor should not 
be identified with any political party 
and, apart from certain protective legis- 
lation, labor should have no long-term 
political objectives. 

Third. The maintenance of the profit 
system. 

Fourth. The virtual autonomy of each 
international union. 

Our present-day labor leaders have de- 
parted very far from Gompers’ labor 
principles. If our labor leaders today 
would follow the principles that guided 
Sam Gdmpers we would have no need for 
the Taft-Hartley law. It was Mr. Lewis’ 
arrogant abuse of power under the Wag- 
ner Act that induced Congress 244 years 
ago to pass the Taft-Hartley Act over the 
President’s veto. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot refrain at this 
time from paying my tribute to Samuel 
Gompers, the founder of the American 
labor movement, “the greatest Roman of 


them all.” I do so in the words of his 
devoted secretary, Florence Calvert 
Thorne: 


The soul of Samuel Gompers lives in its 
potent influence on national life and cus- 
toms, It lives in the daily lives of millions of 
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Americans, in the higher standards of life and 
work generally prevailing; in the higher con- 
cept of duty which man owes to those with 
whom he works and for whom he works; in 
our enriched understanding of human jus- 
tice; in an understanding of the finer effects 
of democracy in daily life; in the realization 
that human brotherhood is after all a thor- 
oughly practical idea and the only lasting 
basis for human relations. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. NIXON (at the request of Mr. 

Macy) was given permission to address 

the House for 1 hour on Wednesday, Jan- 

uary 25, 1950, following the legislative 

2 of the day and other special or- 
ers. 

Mr. MACY asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 hour 
on Wednesday, January 25, 1950, follow- 
ing the special order granted to Mr. 
NIxon. 

Mr, PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KEOGH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix and include an address by Mr. 
Farley. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Warsa (at the request of Mr. 
MabpEN), for an indefinite period, on ac- 
count of illness in family. 

To Mr. Curtis, after 2:30 p. m., for 
the balance of today, on account of ill- 
ness in family. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER [after counting]. 
Fifty-four Members have arisen, not a 
sufficient number. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, a point of order. There were many 
Members who came in and were counted 
after the standing count was taken, I 
ask that the vote be taken again. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair is not go- 
ing to make the count again because he 
has just counted both the total number 
of Members and the number standing to 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The question is on the motion to ad- 
journ. $ - 
Mr. MARCANTONIO. On that I de- 
mand tellers, Mr. Speaker. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Speaker 
appointed as tellers Mr. McCormack and 
Mr. MARCANTONIO. X 

The House divided; and the tellers re- 
ported that there were—ayes 167, noes 
109. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 9 minutes 
p. m.) the House adjourned until tomor- 
row, Tuesday, January 24, 1950, at 12 
o'clock noon, 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 


1148. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting the report of the Mi- 
gretory Bird Conservation Commission for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1949; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

1149. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of the Treasury, transmitting a list of the 
number of officers in the Coast Guard with 
the rank of lieutenant commander or over; 
to the Committee on Armed Services, 

1150. A letter from the Attorney General 
of the United States, transmitting copies 
of orders of the Commissioner of the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service suspend- 
irg. deportation as well as a list of the per- 
sons involved; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1151. A letter from the Secretary of De- 
fense, transmitting a report pursuant to the 
provisions of 28 United States Code that no 
claims were paid from the appropriation 
“Salaries and expenses, Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense,” ending December 31, 1949; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1152. A letter from the Chief Justice of 
the United States, transmitting reports of 
the regular annual meeting and a special 
meeting of the Judicial Conference of the 
United States held at Washington, D. C., 
September 22-24 and November 29, 1949, re- 
spectively (H. Doc. No. 452); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary and ordered to be 
printed. 

1153. A letter from the Attorney General 
of the United States, transmitting copies of 
the orders of the Commissioner of the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service grant- 
ing the status of permanent residence to 
the subjects of such orders; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

1154. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a copy of the laws 
enacted by the Legislative Assembly and the 
Municipal Council of St. Croix and the Mu- 
nicipal Council of St. Thomas and St. John; 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 

1155. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting tabulations submitted 
by the Director of the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement showing the withdrawals and res- 
torations of public lands; to the Committee 
on Public Lands. 

1156. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a copy of an order 
canceling certain charges existing as debts 
due the United States by individual Indians 
and tribes of Indians; to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

1157. A letter from the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs, transmitting the annual 
report for fiscal year ending June 30, 1949 
(H. Doc. No. 396); to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs and ordered to be printed, with 
illustrations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture, 
House Joint Resolution 398. Joint resolution 
relating to cotton and peanut acreage allot- 
ments and marketing quotas under the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1509). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BUCKLEY of New York: 

H. R. 6918. A bill to provide for the post- 
humous award of the Purple Heart to mem- 
bers of the armed forces of World War I; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mrs. DOUGLAS: 

H.R. 6919. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to undertake the North 
Fork Kings River development, California, 
as an integral part of the Central Valley 
project, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

H. R. 6920. A bill to provide for the carry- 
ing out of the recommendations of the Com- 
mission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government relating to the 
Department of the Interior; to the Commit- 
tee on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H. R. 6921. A bill to provide for the ex- 
peditious naturalization of former citizens 
of the United States who have lost United 
States citizenship through voting in a politi- 
cal election or in a plebiscite held in Italy; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FRAZIER: 

H. R. 6922. A bill to repeal the manufac- 
turers’ excise taxes on refrigerators, stoves, 
electric light bulbs, and photographic appa- 
ratus; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

H. R. 6923. A bill to terminate the war tax 
rates on retail sales of jewelry, furs, toilet 
preparations, and luggage; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 

H. R. 6924. A bill to terminate the war tax 
rates on admissions, transportation of per- 
sons, and telephone and other communica- 
tions; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAVENNER: 3 

H. R. 6925. A bill to amend section 1342 
of title 28, United States Code, with respect 
to action by State agencies affecting public 
utilities; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. MORRISON. 

H. R.6926. A bill to establish a United 
States Air Force Academy; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. PHILLIPS of Tennessee: 

H. R. 6927. A bill to authorize the develop- 
ment of Rhododendron Gardens, in Pisgah 
and Cherokee National Forests, as a recrea- 
tional area; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. REES: 

H. R. 6928. A bill to terminate certain war- 
time and other excise tax rates on trans- 
portation, communications, contracts, lug- 
gage, furs, jewelry, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr, REGAN: 

H. R. 6929. A bill to authorize the acquisi- 
tion by the United States of the remaining 
non-Federal lands within Big Bend National 
Park, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 4 

By Mr. RICHARDS: 

H. R. 6930. A bill to establish a United 
States Air Academy; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. x 

By Mr. SUTTON: 

H. R. 6931. A bill to provide for the issuance 
of currency of a new design and color as a 
means of detecting violations of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code and tariff laws of the 
United States; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. JENNINGS: 

H. R. 6932. A bill exempting admissions to 
activities of elementary and secondary schools 
from the tax on admissions; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WAGNER: 

H. J. Res. 400. Joint resolution designating 

the 7-day period beginning October 22 
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1950, as Smoke Abatement Week; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. PATMAN: 

H. Res. 436. Resolution to provide funds 
for the expenses of the investigation and 
study authorized by House Resolution 22; 
to the Committee on House Administration, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. AUCHINCLOSS: 

H. R. 6933. A bill for the relief of Dr. Alex- 
rice Fiala; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. BENTSEN: 

H. R. 6934. A bill for the relief of E. H, 

Corrigan; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BREEN: 

H. R. 6935. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Ingeborg Bastian and Miss Elizabeth Glaser; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ELSTON: 

H. R. 6936. A bill for the relief of Jack A. 

Witham; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H. R. 6937. A bill for the relief of Jorge 
Borges deFrias; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FURCOLO (by request): 

H. R. 6938. A bill for the relief of Stanley 

Kapinos; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. GAMBLE: 

H. R. 6939. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Rose 

Ciraco; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. McCARTHY: 

H. R. 6940. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Elizabeth DeCourcy; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McDONOUGH: 

H. R. 6941. A bill for the relief of Fred- 
erick Edmond Tomkins, Mary Ann Tomkins, 
and Edward Marshall Tomkins; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. MAHON: 

H. R, 6942. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Hisako Nakane; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

H. R. 6943. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Evelyn Campbell; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 7 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H. R. 6944. A bill for the relief of Giovan- 
nina Vernacchia; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SADLAK: 

H. R. 6945. A bill for the relief of Jerzy 
Makowski; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, 

By Mr. STEED: 

H. R. 6946. A bill relating to the convey- 
ance of certain property in Shawnee, Okla., 
by quitclaim deed, to Alfred F. Hunter; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H. R. 6947. A bill to authorize the Presi- 
dent to appoint Lt. Col. Charles H. Bonesteel 
as Executive Director of the European Coor- 
dinating Committee under the Mutual De- 
fense Assistance Act of 1949, without affect- 
ing his military status and perquisites; to 
the Committee on Armed Services, 

By Mr. WILSON of Oklahoma: 

H. R. 6948. A bill for the relief of Ralph 
2 Pfeiffer; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1713. By Mr. HAGEN: Petition of Roger 
Skoglund, chairman, and other officers of the 
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Ringbo Farmers Union Local, Holt, Minn., 
endorsing the Brannan farm plan and other 
remedial legislation in behalf of the farm, 
dairy, and poultry producers of Minnesota; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1714. Also, petition of the Henning Wom- 
en's Reading Club, signed by Mrs. Nora 
Stewart, president, and Mrs. Edith Iverson, 
secretary, in opposition to compulsory health 
insurance; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

1715. By Mr. JUDD: Petition of Mrs. A. L. 
Bigham and other citizens of Minneapolis, 
Minn., urging consideration and support of 
the Bryson bill, H. R. 2428, and a Senate 
counterpart of that measure; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

1716. By Mr. RICH: Petition of the book- 
out Club, of Emporium, Pa., endorsing reso- 
lution of General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs against Government control of health 
services which would jeopardize free enter- 
prise; and resolution of the board of directors 
of the Pennsylvania Federation of Women's 
Clubs in opposition to the proposed compul- 
sory health-insurance plan; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1717. By Mr. SHAFER: Petition of the 
Rotary Club of Kalamazoo, urging adoption 
of recommendations of the Hoover Commis- 
sion; to the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments. 

1718. By Mr. TAYLOR: Petition of Mrs. 
John Hager and 14 other citizens of Fort 
Edward, N. Y., urging the passage of Senate 
bill 1847 and House bill 2428; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1719. Also, petition of Mrs. Isabelle F. Wil- 
son and 18 other citizens of Mooers, N. Y., 
urging the passage of Senate bill 1847 and 
House bill 2428; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 


SENATE 


Tvespay, January 24, 1950 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, January 
4, 1950) 


The Senate met, in executive session, 
at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expiration 
of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal spirit, everywhere present but 
often unreal to us because we willfully 
block the channels of our being by which 
Thou wouldst reach us, open our hearts 
now to one another and to Thee, as to- 
gether we bow at this altar which the 
fathers builded. 

We pray for ourselves and for the 
people of this dear land that genuine 
fraternity may increase among us and 
that intolerance and the mutual sus- 
picions of class hatred may not shake 
our democracy. As we have undertaken 
here a government of, by, and for the 
people, may we not lack the spiritual 
quality without which no such govern- 
ment can long endure. Guide our Na- 
tion, in this solemn day of our responsi- 
bility and opportunity, to such use of its 
vast power as may cause all the peoples 
of the earth to rise up and call us 
blessed. We pray in the spirit of our 
Lord and Master. Amen. 
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THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Lucas, and by unani- 
mous consent, the reading of the Journal 
of the proceedings of Monday, January 
23, 1950, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomina- 
tions were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Miller, one of his secretaries. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING SENATE 
SESSION 


On request of Mr. Lucas, and by unan- 
imous consent, the Committee on For- 
eign Relations was authorized to meet 
this afternoon during the session of the 
Senate, 

On request of Mr. Gronck, and by 
unanimous consent, the Finance Com- 
mittee was authorized to hold a hear- 
ing during the session of the Senate 
this afternoon. 

On request of Mr. Frear, and by unani- 
mous consent, the Subcommittee on 
Housing of the Banking and Currency 
Committee was authorized to hold a 
meeting this afternoon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


On his own request, and by unanimous 
consent, Mr. SCHOEPPEL was excused 
from attendance on the sessions of the 
Senate from tonight through Monday 
because of a death in his immediate 
family. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. KEM obtained the floor. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. KEM] desires to 
speak upon the pending question, which 
is the confirmation of the nomination of 
Admiral Sherman. Will the Senator 
from Missouri yield to me to suggest the 
absence of a quorum? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr, LUCAS. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Hill Maybank 
Anderson Hoey Millikin 
Benton Holland Mundt 
Brewster Humphrey Murray 
Bricker Hunt Myers 
Bridges Ives Neely 
Butler Jenner O'Conor 
Byrd Johnson, Colo, O'Mahoney 
Cain Johnson, Tex, Pepper 
Chapman Johnston, S. C. Russell 
Connally Kefauver Saltonstall 
Cordon Kem Schoeppel 
Donnell Kerr Smith, Maine 
Douglas Kilgore Smith, N. J. 
Downey Knowland Sparkman 
Dworshak Langer Stennis 
Eastland Leahy Taft 

Ecton Lehman Taylor 
Ferguson Lodge Thye 
Flanders Long Tobey 
Frear Lucas Tydings 
Fulbright McCarran Vandenberg 
George McCarthy Watkins 
Gillette McClellan Wherry 
Graham McFarland Wiley 
Gurney McKellar Williams 
Hayden McMahon Withers 
Hendrickson Magnuson Young 
Hickenlooper Malone 
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Mr. MYERS. I announce that the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ] 
is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Louisiana IMr. 
ELLENDER] is necessarily absent. 

The Senater from Rhode Island [Mr. 
GREEN] and the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. ROBERTSON] are absent on public 
business. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr, 
Tuomas] is unavoidably detained. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. THOMAS] 
is absent by leave of the Senate. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. DARBY] 
is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART] and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Martin] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. MORSE] 
is absent on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 

When the Senate recessed yesterday it 
recessed in executive session, but tech- 
nically no nomination was before the 
Senate for consideration. Therefore the 
Chair will direct the Secretary to state 
the nominations on the calendar. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY—NOMINA- 
TION PASSED OVER 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Admiral Forrest P. Sherman, 
United States Navy, to be Chief of Naval 
Operations in the Department of the 
Navy, with the rank of admiral, for a 
term of 4 years, 

Mr. LUCAS. I ask that that nomina- 
tion be passed over temporarily until the 
other nominations are acted upon, 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Without ob- 
Jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, there are 
two other nominations on the Executive 
Calendar. I do not think there will be 
any question about them. I ask that 
they be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Senate will consider the 
other two nominations. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of James Michael McInerney, of New 
York, to be an Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral to fill an existing vacancy. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


UNITED STATES MARSHAL 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Robert H. Mollohan to be United 
States marshal for the northern district 
of West Virginia. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed, 
and, without objection, the President will 
be notified of the nominations which 
have just been confirmed. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting several 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees, 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 
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EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. FREAR, from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency: 

Edward T. McCormick, of Arizona, to be a 
member of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission for the remainder of the term 
expiring June 5, 1952, to which office he was 
appointed during the last recess of the Sen- 
ate; and 

Donald C. Cook, of Michigan, to be a mem- 
ber of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission for the term expiring June 5, 1954, to 
which office he was appointed during the 
last recess of the Senate, 


‘TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, as in legisla- 
tive session, Senators may introduce 
bills and joint resolutions, present peti- 
tions and memorials, and submit routine 
matters for the REcorp without debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


BOARDS OF VISITORS TO MILITARY, 
NAVAL, COAST GUARD, AND MERCHANT 
MARINE ACADEMIES 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair, 
pursuant to law, makes the following ap- 
pointments to the boards of visitors 
hereinafter named: 

To the United States Military Acad- 
emy: The Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
HILL], the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Rosertson], and the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Gurney]. 

To the United States Naval Academy: 
The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Maysank], the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia (Mr. KILGORE], and the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr, SALTONSTALL]. 

To the United States Coast Guard 
Academy: The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Myers]. On January 17, 
1950, the chairman of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce ap- 
pointed the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. McMaHon] and the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] members of 
the Board of Visitors to the Coast Guard 
Academy. 

To the United States Merchant Marine 
Academy: The Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. McFartanp]. On January 17, 1950, 
the chairman of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce ap- 
pointed the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
O’Conor] and the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. CapeHart] members of the Board of 
Visitors to the United States Merchant 
Marine Academy. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


Report or Tort CLAIMS PAID BY DEPARTMENT 
or STATE 

A letter from the Under Secretary of State, 

reporting, pursuant to law, on tort claims 

paid by the Department of State pursuant to 

the provisions of the Federal Tort Claims 

Act, for the calendar year 1949; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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REPORT ON FLIGHT Pay OF CERTAIN Coast 
GUARD OFFICERS 

A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
reporting, pursuant to law, on the number 
of officers above the rank of major of the 
Army or Heutenant commander of the Navy 
who received flight pay in the Coast Guard, 
their age groups, and the average monthly 
flight pay; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


REPORT ON MEETINGS OF JUDICIAL CONFERENCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES 

A letter from the Chief Justice of the 
United States, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
& report of the proceedings of the regular 
annual meeting of the Judicial Conference 
of the United States, and a report of a special 
meeting of the conference (with accompany- 


ing reports); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
REPORT OF MIGRATORY BIRD CONSERVATION 


COMMISSION 


A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
as Chairman of the Migratory Bird Con- 
servation Commission, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, the annual report of the Com- 
mission for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1949 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 


CANCELLATION OF CERTAIN CHARGES OF UNITED 
STATES AGAINST INDIVIDUAL AND TRIBES OF 
INDIANS 
A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 

transmitting, pursuant to law, a copy of his 

order canceling certain charges existing as 
debts due the United States by individual 

Indians and tribes of Indians (with accom- 

panying papers); to the Committee on In- 

terior and Insular Affairs. 


WITHDRAWALS AND RESTORATION OF CERTAIN 
Pustic LANDS 


A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, tabulations 
submitted by the Director of the Bureau of 
Land Management showing the withdrawals 
and restorations of public lands made during 
the period from January 1, 1949, through 
December $1, 1949 (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


REPORT ON RESERVATION OF CERTAIN LANDS 
WITHIN INDIAN RESERVATIONS 


A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
reporting, pursuant to law, that no reserva- 
tions of land within Indian reservations valu- 
able for power or reservoir sites or necessary 
for use in connection with irrigation projects 
were made during the calendar year 1949; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


Laws ENACTED BY LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY AND 
MUNICIPAL COUNCILS or Sr. CROIX AND Sr. 
THOMAS AND ST. JOHN, V. I. 

A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, copies of laws 
enacted by the Legislative Assembly and Mu- 
nicipal Councils of St. Croix and St. Thomas 
and St. John, V. I. (with accompanying 
papers), to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


REPORT ON PERMANENT RESIDENCE GRANTED 
TO CERTAIN ALIENS 

A letter from the Attorney General of the 
United States, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of orders of the Commissioner of the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 
granting the status of permanent residence 
to certain aliens, together with a complete 
and detailed statement of the facts and per- 
tinent provisions of law, and the reasons for 
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granting such status (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS 


A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, copies of orders of 
the Commissioner of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service suspending deporta- 
tion as well as a list of the persons involved, 
together with a detailed statement of the 
facts and pertinent provisions of law as to 
each alien and the reason for ordering such 
suspension (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

REPORT OF CERTAIN CONTRACTS NEGOTIATED BY 
GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


A letter from the Administrator of the 
General Services Administration, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report on contracts 
— r for experimental, developmental, 
or research work for the period July through 
December 1949 (with accompanying papers); 
to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution adopted by the New Orleans 
Area Rent Advisory Board, of New Orleans, 
La., favoring the extension of Federal rent 
control beyond June 30, 1950; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

Petitions of sundry citizens of the States 
of New York and California, praying for the 
enactment of Senate bill 2181, providing old- 
age insurance; to the Committee on Finance. 

Resolutions adopted by the Fifth Congres- 
sional District Council of Townsend Clubs, 
at Orlo Vista, and the Cassadaga Townsend 
Club, No. 1, of Cassadaga, both in the State 
of Florida, favoring the enactment of Senate 
bill 2181, providing old-age insurance; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

A resolution adopted by the Federation of 
Jewish Women’s Organizations, Inc., of New 
York, N. Y., favoring the ratification of the 
convention on genocide; to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 8 

A letter in the nature of a petition signed 
by Dorothy Kavaler, social actions chairman, 
Sisterhood of the Laurelton Jewish Center, 
Laurelton, Long Island, N. Y., praying for the 
ratification of the convention on genocide; to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
Joe A. Saracini, of St. Louis, Mo., relating 
to the oath of allegiance to the United States 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

A resolution adopted by the Junior Order 
United American Mechanics, United States of 
North America, Philadelphia, Pa., protesting 
against the enactment of House bill 4567, to 
amend the Displaced Persons Act of 1948; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A letter in the nature of a petition, signed 
by H. W. Henry, of Cowpens, S. C., relating 
to the claim of James and Porter Henry; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A resolution adopted by the Florida State 
Dental Society, of Bradenton, Fla., the In- 
diana State Dental Association, of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., the Allegany-Garrett County 
Dental Society, of Cumberland, Md., and the 
Third District Dental Society, of Butte, 
Mont., protesting against the enactment of 
legislation providing compulsory health in- 
surance; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
George Franklin Stoner, of Fayette County, 
W. Va., relating to conditions of employment 
in the coal industry; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 
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A letter in the nature of a memorial from 
George W. Williams, of Baltimore, Md., re- 
monstrating against the enactment of legisla- 
tion providing for a memorial to the late 
Fresident Roosevelt; to the Committee on 
Ruies and Administration. 

A resolution adopted by the Blue Star 
Mothers of America, Inc., assembled in New 
York, N. Y., October 31 through November 
8, 1949, protesting against the closing by the 
Navy Department of the Long Beach Navy 
Shipyard; ordered to lie on the table. 

A letter in the nature of a petition, signed 
by Jack R. McMichael, executive secretary, 
the Methodist Federation for Social Action, 
of New York, N. Y., praying for the enact- 
ment of the administration's civil-rights 
program; ordered to lie on the table. 

A resolution adopted by the Holdover Com- 
mittee of the Twenty-fifth Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii; to the Committee on 
Finance; 

“Resolution 38 


“Resolution requesting the Congress of the 
United States to repeal the Federal tax on 
the transportation of persons as the same 
affects interisland transportation and 
transportation between the Territory and 
the mainland United States 


“Whereas the United States now levies a 
tax of 15 percent of the amount paid for the 
transportation of persons between the Terri- 
tory and the mainland United States, and be- 
tween the several islands of the Territory of 
Hawaii; and 

“Whereas this tax was imposed as a war- 
time excise to discourage unnecessary trans- 
portation of persons, which reason is no 
longer sufficient to justify continuing its 
levy; and 
. “Whereas due to the geographic. make-up 

of the Territory virtually all transportation 
of persons must be dccomplished by com- 
mercial means and is therefore subject to 
the payment of this tax, a condition not true 
on the mainland with regard to either intra- 
state or interstate transportation; and 

“Whereas this tax materially increases the 
cost of transportation of persons both from 
the mainland to the Territory and within the 
Territory, thus cirectly contributing to the 
high cost of living in tho Territory and work- 
ing great hardship on the people of the Terri- 
tory; and 

“Whereas the cost to the carriers of collect- 
ing this tex substantially increases the cost 
of transportation, which cost is ultimately 
paid by the users of such transportation fa- 
cilities and results therefore in an additional 
and unnecessary charge upon the public; and 
_ “Whereas this tex puts Hawaii in a very 
unfavorable position in its competition with 
Europe, South and Central America, the 
Caribbean area, and other southern areas for 
tourist business, which is Hawali’s third 
ranking industry and is rapidly increasing in 
importance, inasmuch as transportation to 
and from the aforesaid-mentioned areas is 
not subject to these taxes; and 

“Whereas the present unemployment situ- 
ation in the Territory of Hawaii is such as 
to make it imperative that every encourage- 
ment be given to Hawaii's industries with a 
view to strengthening Hawaii's economy; and 

“Whereas this tax definitely discourages 
passenger travel via commercial means at a 
time when transportation systems generally 
are hard-pressed financially, which is partic- 
ularly detrimental to the low-income groups 
in the Territory who cannot afford the re- 
sultant higher travel costs in the Territory: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Holdover Committee of 
the Twenty-fifth Legislature of the Territory 
of Hawaii, That the Congress of the United 
States be and is hereby respecifully requested 
to repeal the Federal tax on the transporta- 
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tion of persons as it applies to travel within 
the Territory of Hawaii and as it applies to 
travel between the mainland United States 
and the Territory cf Hawaii; and be it further 
“Resolved, That duly certified copies of this 
resolution be transmitted to the President 
of the United States, to the President of the 
Senate and to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the Congress of the United 
States, to the Secretary of the Interior, and 
to the Delegate to Congress from Hawaii.” 


By Mr. EASTLAND: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Mississippi; to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry: 

“House Concurrent Resolution 16 
“Concurrent resolution memorializing Con- 
gress to take immediate steps to correct 
inequities in the present cotton-allot- 
ment law 

“Whereas the 1950 cotton-acreage-allot- 
ment program, as administered under the law 
from the county level, is obviously penalizing 
the cotton farmer who, by his history of 
planted cotton acreage, has been responsible 
largely for the acreage of cotton allotted to 
the county; and 

“Whereas the county system of making 
allotments to individual farms is bringing 
about a state of panic from the standpoint 
of displacing numerous tenant families from 
the larger farms, where they have hcusing 
facilities and other advantages not available 
on other farms; and 

“Whereas under previous allotment pro- 
grams, 5 to 8 percent of the allotments were 
never planted; and 

“Whereas it would not jeopardize the wel- 
fare of cotton or the cotton farmer if an in- 


. crease of 1,250,000 acres were granted in the 


national minimum acreage to be used to 
correct the inequities: Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring therein), That the 
United States Congress be memorialized to 
the effect that the present cotton allotment 
law will disrupt the economy of Mississippi 
and will make homeless and destitute thou- 
sands of terant families, and that immediate 
steps should be taken to correct the inequi- 
ties of the present law. 
“Adopted by the house of representatives, 
December 14, 1949. 
“WALTER SILLERS, 
“Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
“Adopted by the Senate, December 14, 1949. 
“Sam LUMPKIN, 
“President of the Senate.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Mississippi; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works: 


“House Concurrent Resolution 8 


“Concurrent resolution memoralizing Con- 
gress to make an appropriation of $250,- 
000,000 for construction and reconstruc- 
tion of United States Highway 90 


“Whereas section 2 of the Federal Aid 
Highway Act of 1948 provides that— 

The Commissioner of Public Roads is 
hereby directed to cooperate with the State 
highway departments in a study of the 
status of improvement of the national sys- 
tem of interstate highways, designated in 
accordance with the provisions of the Fed- 
eral Aid Highway Act of 1944; to invite the 
cooperation and suggestions of the Secretary 
of Defense and the National Security Re- 
sources Board as to their indicated or po- 


~ tential needs for improved highways for the 


national defense; and to supplement not 
later than April 1, 1949, the report dated 
February 1, 1941, entitled “Highways for the 
National Defense” to reflect current condi- 
tions and deficiencies,’ and 
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“Whereas pursuant to said provision a 
detailed study of the status of improvement 
of the national system of interstate highways 
has been made with the complete coopera- 
tion of every State highway department and 
with the cooperation and suggestions of the 
Secretary of Defense and the National Se- 
curity Resources Board as to the indicated 
or potential needs for improved highways 
for the national defense; and 

“Whereas United States Highway 90 was 
especially designated as a part of the inter- 
state transcontinental highway system and 
of strategic importance to the national de- 
fense, and was shown to be wholly inade- 
quate to safely and properly handle the 
volume of traffic shown to be using said 
highway; and 

“Whereas the report shows that a portion 
of Highway 90 traversing the State of Mis- 
sissippi carries a traffic load considerably in 
excess of the major portions of Transconti- 
nental Highway 90, and the immediate im- 
provement and construction of this high- 
way to the required standards of the Bureau 
of Public Roads, particularly that portion 
traversing and crossing the State of Mis- 
sissippi, is deemed to be of vital, necessary, 
and immediate importance to the national 
defense, serving as it does more permanent 
Military Establishments of the United States 
than any other transcontinental highway, 
and being the major all-weather road in the 
said national system of interstate highways: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the Mississippi Legislature (the senate 
concurring therein), That the Congress of 
the United States of America be memorial- 
ized to appropriate not less than $250,000,- 
000 for immediate construction and/or re- 
construction of said Highway 90 from the 
Atlantic Ocean to the Pacific Ocean, follow- 
ing generally the present route of said High- 
way 90, and in conformance to the highway 
needs of the national defense, and that the 
priority of said construction and/or recon- 
struction of said Highway 90 shall be based 
on the traffic needs as determined by the 


- traffic load or count, as determined by the 


several State highway departments in co- 
operation with the Public Roads Adminis- 
tration; be it further 
“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to each member of the Mississippi 
delegation in Congress, and to the Missis- 
sippi Senators in the United States Senate. 
“Adopted by the house of representatives 
November 17, 1949. 
“WALTER SILLERS, 
“Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, 
“Adopted by the senate November 29, 1949, 
“Sam LUMPKIN, 
“President of the Senate.” 


A resolution of the House of Represent- 
atives of the State of Mississippi; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 

“House Resolution 


“Resolution memorializing Congress of the 
United States to take such action as it may 
deem necessary to bring about a more 
careful selection of displaced persons before 
admission of such persons to the United 
States of America; requesting the Congress 
of the United States of America to take 
such action as may be necessary to bring 
about the deportation of undesirable per- 
sons that have been admitted to the United 
States of America 
“Whereas since the close of World War II 

the United States of America, in an effort to 

relieve suffering and bring aid to those per- 
sons displaced and made homeless as a result 
of World War II, has admited to the United 
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States of America a large number of displaced 
persons; and 

“Whereas a large number of the people of 
the State of Mississippi, in an effort to help 
relieve suffering and to furnish a home for 
such displaced persons have in good faith 
spent time and money in bringing about the 
admission of displaced persons to their farms 
in the State of Mississippi; and 

“Whereas a number of said displaced per- 
sons who have been brought into the State of 
Mississippi have made a good adjustment to 
the American way of life, and are therefore 
well started on the road to becoming good 
citizens, thus deserving the encouragement 
and best wishes of the people of the State of 
Mississippi; but 

“Whereas it is reported that some of these 
persons admitted to the United States of 
America and offered homes and employment 
have not accepted their admission to the 
United States in good faith and have not kept 
faith with their stated purpose and mission in 
coming to the United States but on the other 
hand have taken advantage of the attitude of 
the people of the United States and have used 
their passport and admission solely for the 
purpose of getting into the United States 
with no intention whatsoever of carrying out 
their agreement and stated purpose of want- 
ing to come into this country and are there- 
fore undesirable citizens; and 

“Whereas it is the sense of the Mississippi 
Legislature that displaced persons who may 
be found to be undesirable citizens should be 
deported: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the Mississippi House of Rep- 
resentatives, That Congress of the United 
States be, and it is hereby memorialized, and 
urged to take such action as it may deem 
necessary to bring about a strict and careful 
selection of displaced persons to be admitted 
to the United States, and that no legislation 
be enacted by the Congress relaxing the rules 
or increasing.the number who may be ad- 
mitted to this country. The Congress is 
further urged to take such action as it may 
deem necessary to bring about the immediate 
deportation of all displaced persons who have 
been admitted to the United States of Amer- 
ica and have proved themselves to be unde- 
sirable citizens; be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
spread at large upon the journals of the 
House and that copies of this resolution be 
forwarded by the Clerk of the House to Mem- 
bers of the United States Senate and Members 
of Congress of the State of Mississippi, and 
that copies of this resolution be furnished 
to the press. 

“Adopted by the House of Representatives 
December 15, 1949. 

“WALTER SILLERS, 

“Speaker of the House of Representatives.” 


INVESTIGATION OF PRICES OF PETRO- 


LEUM PRODUCTS — RESOLUTION OF 
CITY COUNCIL OF ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
present for appropriate reference and 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp, a resolution adopted by 
the City Council of the City of St. Paul, 
Minn., favoring an investigation of petro- 
leum prices in St. Paul and adjacent 
areas, 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the oil companies supplying fuel 
oil to this area have recently simultaneously 
announced an increase in the price of fuel oil, 
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which is the second increase in the price 
during the current heating season, and 

Whereas similar increases in the price of 
gasoline have likewise been made simulta- 
neously by said companies; and 

Whereas substantially all the fuel oil, gas- 
oline and other petroleum products used in 
this area are brought to St. Paul by barge 
line during the navigation season on the 
Mississippi River, and by pipe line from the 
oil fields and refineries, and 

Whereas when the improvement of navi- 
gation on the Mississippi River was inaugu- 
rated and during the completion thereof it 
was represented that the cost of transporting 
commodities, including petroleum products, 
by river would be substantially less than the 
cost of transportation by rail, and likewise 
when the said pipe line was installed it was 
also represented that the cost of transporting 
gasoline and oil by pipe line would be sub- 
stantially less than the cost of transportation 
by rail, and the City Council of the City of 
St. Paul is informed and believes that such is 
the fact but that said council has no means 
available to secure definite data relative to 
such cost of transportation, and 

Whereas it appears that the prices charged 
to dealers in this area for such petroleum 
products are as high or higher than the prices 
in other areas served only by rail and not 
served by pipe line or barge line, 

Resolved by the City Council of the City of 
St. Paul, That our representatives in Con- 
gress are hereby requested to cause an in- 
vestigation to be made into the prices of such 
petroleum products in St. Paul and adjacent 
areas, including the relative cost of trans- 
portation of the same by rail, pipe line and 
barge line, and whether or not such con- 
certed action by the oil companies in simul- 
taneously raising the prices of petroleum 
products is a violation of the law respecting 
restraints of trade. 

Resolved further, That the city clerk is 
directed to send copies of this resolution to 
United States Senators Enwarp J. Toye and 
Huzert H. HUMPHREY, Representative EUGENE 
J. McCartTuy, and the Minneapolis City Coun- 
cil. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 

By Mr. MAYBANK, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency: 

S. Res. 218. Resolution continuing the au- 
thority for investigation of banking and 
credit legislation, small business, and eco- 
nomic stabilization; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1236). 


INVESTIGATION OF RECONSTRUCTION 
FINANCE CORPORATION AND ITS SUB- 
SIDIARIES 


Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency, reported 
an original resolution (S. Res. 219), 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency, or any duly author- 
ized subcommittee thereof, is authorized and 
directed to conduct a full and complete in- 
quiry into the operations of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation and its subsidiaries, 
with special attention given to the recom- 
mendations of the Commission on Organi- 
zation of the Executive Branch of the Gov- 
ernment with respect to such Corporation 
and its subsidiaries. 
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Sec. 2. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with its recommendations for 
such legislation as it may deem advisable, 
to the Senate at the earliest practicable date, 
but not later than June 1, 1950. 

Sec. 3. For the purposes of this resolution, 
the committee, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized to employ 
upon a temporary basis such technical, cleri- 
cal, and other assistants as it deems advis- 
able, and is authorized, with the consent of 
the head of the department or agency con- 
cerned, to utilize the services, information, 
facilities, and personnel of any of the de- 
partments or agencies of the Government. 
The expenses of the committee under this 
resolution, which shall not exceed $50,000, 
shall be paid from the contingent fund of 
the Senate upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman of the committee. 


REPORT ON DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE 
PAPERS 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
from the Joint Select Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers, to which 
was referred for examination and recom- 
mendation a list of records transmitted 
to the Senate by the Archivist of the 
United States that appeared to have no 
permanent value or historical interest, 
net a report thereon pursuant to 

W. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unan- 
imous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


(Mr. SALTONSTALL introduced Senate 
bill 2917, to promote the foreign policy of the 
United States and to authorize participation 
in a cooperative endeavor for assisting in the 
development of economically underdeveloped 
areas of the world, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, and appears 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. TYDINGS (by request): 

S. 2918. A bill for the relief of E. G, 

Morris; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. EASTLAND (for himself, Mr, 
STENNIS, Mr. HILL, Mr. MCCLELLAN, 
Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
and Mr. SPARKMAN): 

S. 2919. A bill relating to farm-acreage al- 
lotments for cotton under the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938; to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. TAFT: 

S. 2920. A bill to extend for 1 year the au- 
thorization for an appropriation for the 
International Children’s Emergency Fund; 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

S. 2921. A bill authorizing the naturaliza- 
tion of Stavros S. Niarchos; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. SMITH of Maine: 

S. J. Res. 150. Joint resolution designating 
the third Sunday in September of each year 
as Children’s Day in Sports; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

(Mr. MALONE introduced Senate Joint Res- 
olution 151, to prohibit financial aid to any 
foreign country engaging in trade with Rus- 
sia, her satellite countries, or any other 
area dominated or controlled by Russia, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and appears under a sepa- 
rate heading.) 
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ASSISTANCE TO UNDERDEVELOPED 
AREAS OF THE WORLD 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I introduce for appropriate reference a 
bill to implement point 4. On Septem- 
ber 15, 1949, I introduced a similar bill, 
S. 2561. It was identical to a bill intro- 
duced by Representative HERTER in the 
House of Representatives. When this 
bill was introduced it was with the in- 
tention of bringing about discussion and 
criticisms to see if there could not be a 
meeting of minds among various inter- 
ested parties. Since that time a number 
of conferences have been held and dis- 
cussions taken place between those in- 
terested in industry and labor, various 
executive departments of the Govern- 
ment, and other persons interested in 
foreign trade and the welfare of friendly 
nations. As a result, Representative 
HERTER introduced on January 18 H. R. 
6835, which goes a long way toward re- 
solving differences of opinion as to the 
implementation of point 4, which existed 
6 months ago. 

I am now introducing the same bill so 
that the Senate may have before it an 
up-to-date expression of minds upon this 
problem. I am sure even this bill can 
be improved after more study. 

The bill (S. 2917) to promote the for- 
eign policy of the United States and to 
authorize participation in a cooperative 
endeavor for assisting in the develop- 
ment of economically underdeveloped 
areas of the world, introduced by Mr. 
SALTONSTALL, was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 


TRANSFER OF CERTAIN DOCUMENTS AND 
RECORDS TO NATIONAL ARCHIVES 
AND RECORDS 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an order and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration and adoption. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will read the order for the information 
of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read the order, as fol- 
lows: 

Ordered, That the Sergeant at Arms be, and 
he is hereby, authorized to transfer to the 
National Archives and Records all documents 
and records now in his possession impounded 
and received pursuant to Senate Resolution 
295, Seventy-fifth Congress, third session, 
agreed to June 16, 1938, in connection with 
the investigation of air-mail and ocean-mail 
contracts, under Senate Resolution 349, 
agreed to February 25, 1933, as amended and 
supplemented. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the order? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, let me 
inquire of the distinguished majority 
leader what makes this order necessary. 
Is it because of a lack of space? 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator is correct. 
A number of documents involving the 
investigation dealing with these con- 
tracts are now ready to be removed to 
the National Archives, and the Sergeant 
at Arms merely wishes to have the order 
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to do so, so that it will be possible to get 
them out of the way, to permit more 
space for other records. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the order is adopted. 


HOW CONGRESS MAKES A LAW—ADDRESS 
BY SENATOR MYERS 

Mr. MYERS asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an address on the 

subject How Congress Makes a Law, broad- 

cast by him to the people of Pennsylvania, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


FORMOSA AND THE TRUMAN DOCTRINE— 
EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON 
POST 
Mr. LUCAS asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 

titled “Tears of the Crocodile,” published in 

the Washington Post of January 24, 1950, 

which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE LAWYER—EULOGY BY LOUIS LANDE 
[Mr. MURRAY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a eulogy of the 


American lawyer, by Louis Lande, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


THE QUACK—EDITORIAL FROM THE 
OMAHA EVENING WORLD-HERALD 
[Mr. BUTLER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “The Quack,” published in the Omaha 
Evening World-Herald of January 20, 1950, 
which appears in the Appendix. ] 
WHEAT FOR INDIA 
[Mr. HUMPHREY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recor a letter regard- 
ing wheat for India, written by Mr. J. J. Singh, 
president of the India League of America, and 
published in the New York Times of Decem- 
ber 25, 1949, which appears in the Appendix.] 


REPORT OF JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
REDUCTION OF NONESSENTIAL FED- 
ERAL EXPENDITURES—CIVILIAN EM- 
PLOYMENT AND PAY IN EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, conform- 
ing with the practice followed over the 
past 7 years, as chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Reduction of Nonessential 
Federal Expenditures, I submit a report 
on civilian employment and pay in the 
executive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment for the month of November 1949, 
together with a statement by me, with 
the request that the statement and re- 
port be printed in the body of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and report were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR BYRD, CHAIRMAN OF 

THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON REDUCTION OF 

NONESSENTIAL FEDERAL EXPENDITURES, IN 

CONNECTION WITH THE MONTHLY REPORT 

ON FEDERAL PERSONNEL AND Pay, OCTOBER- 

NOVEMBER 1949 

Civilian employment in the Military Es- 
tablishment was reduced by 90,124 in the 
first 3 months under the personnel-retrench- 
ment order by Secretary of Defense Louis 
Johnson, 

Civilian employees on the pay rolls of the 
Army, Air Force, Navy, and the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense totaled 858,786 when 
the Secretary’s order was issued in August. 
In November the total had been reduced 
by 104% percent, to 768,862. 
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Army civilian employment in the 3-month 
period was reduced by 33,357 (944 percent) 
to $20,995. Air Force civilian employment 
was reduced by 17,633 (10% percent) to 151,- 
650. Navy civilian employment was reduced 
by 39,290 (nearly 12 percent) to 294,296. 
Civilian employment in the Office of the Sec- 
retary was increased by 10 percent, to 1,721. 


INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT HIT 


Seventy percent or 67,760 of those sep- 
arated from the civilian rolls were indus- 
trial employees, largely outside the classified 
civil service. Of the total separations 18.— 
468 were employed outside continental 
United States, 


UNIFORMED PERSONNEL ALSO REDUCED 


Accompanying the reduction in civilian 
employees, there was also a reduction in 
the uniformed personnel of the armed 
forces. In the same 3 months“ period the 
number of uniformed personnel dropped by 
29,000, 

There was still more than one civilian 
employee in the Military Establishment for 
each two men in uniform. 

The President’s budget proposals for the 
new fiscal year beginning next July would 
provide for an average civilian employment 
through the year of 725,000 in the Military 
Establishment. 

SLIGHT DECREASE IN CIVILIAN AGENCIES 

While civilian employment in the Military 
Establishment was being reduced by 90,124 
the number of employees on the pay rolls 
of the civilian agencies in the executive 
branch decreased by 14,020 during Septem- 
ber, October, and November. The total re- 
duction during the period totaled 104,144. 

LOWEST SINCE 1942 

These reductions brought the total em- 
ployment in the executive branch in No- 
vember down to 1,985,965, the lowest point 
since 1942, 

These figures were revealed in the current 
compilation, by the Joint Committee on 
Reduction of Nonessential Federal Expen- 
ditures, of personnel reports submitted to 
the committee by the various agencies of the 
Federal Government, 

POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT STILL INCREASING 

Reductions in the Military Establishment 
were steady during all 3 months, including 
November. And in November there were 
some substantial reductions also in Agri- 
culture, Commerce, and Interior Depart- 
ments among the civilian agencies. 

The principal increase was reported by 
the Post Office Department where employ- 
ment continued its continuous rise. With 
a November increase of 2,709, post-office 
employment rose to another all-time peak of 
533,370, 

FEDERAL PERSONNEL IN THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH 
OcropeR-NOVEMBER 1949, AND Pay SEPTEM- 
BER-OCTOBER 1949 
Note with reference to personal service ex- 

penditure figures: It should be noted that 

the latest expenditure figures for personal 
service shown in table I of this report are 
for the month of October, and that they are 
compared with personal service expenditure 
figures for the month of September, whereas 
the latest employment figures covered in this 
report are for the month of November and 
are compared with the month of October. 

This lag in personal service expenditure fig- 

ures is necessary in order that actual expend- 

itures may be reported. 

(Figures in the following report are com- 
piled. from signed official personnel reports 
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by the various agencies and departments of 
the Federal Government, Table I shows to- 
tal personnel employed inside and outside 
continental United States, and pay, by 
agency. Table II shows personnel employed 
inside continental United States. Table III 
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shows personnel employed outside conti- 
nental United States. Table IV gives by 
agency the industrial workers employed by 
the Federal Government. For purposes of 
comparisons, figures for the previous month 
are shown in adjoining columns.) 
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PERSONNEL AND PAY SUMMARY 
(See table I) 

According to monthly personnel reports 
for November 1949 submitted to the Joint 
Committee on Reduction of Nonessential 
Federal Expenditures: 


Agency 


1. Agencies exclusive of National Military Establishment. - 


Civilian personnel in executive branch 


2. National Military Establishment 


Within National Military Establishment: 
Office of Secretary of Deſense. 
Department of the Army 
Department of the Air Force 
Department of the Navy 


Pay roll (in thousands of dollars) in executive 
branch 


314, 512 
218, 871 


Table I breaks down the above figures on 
employment and pay by agency. 

Tables II, III, and IV break down the 
above employment figures to show the num- 
ber inside continental United States, out- 
side continental United States, and the num- 
ber in the so-called industrial categories. 
This further break-down in tables II. IM, 
and IV does not include pay figures because 
pay-roll reports submitted to the commit- 
tee by some agencies are inadequate for this 
purpose. 

INSIDE CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 
(See table II) 

Federal personnel within the United States 
decreased 15,054 from the October total of 
1,847,208 to the November total of 1,832,149. 

Exclusive of the National Military Estab- 
lishment there was a decrease of 3,508 from 
the October total of 1,163,677 to the No- 
vember total of 1,160,169. 

Total civilian employment within the 
United States for the National Military Es- 
tablishment for November was 671,980, a de- 
crease of 11,546 under the October total of 
683,526. 

The Office of the Secretary of Defense de- 
creased its personnel 19 from the October 
total of 1,735 to the November total of 1,716. 

The Department of the Army civilian per- 
sonnel within the United States decreased 
4,189 from the October figure of 281,576 to 
the November figure of 277,487. 

The Department of the Air Force civilian 
personnel within the United States de- 
creased 2,117 from the October figure of 
128,666 to the November figure of 126,549. 

The Department of the Navy civilian per- 
sonnel within the United States decreased 


6,271 from the October figure of 271,549 to 
the November figure of 266,278. 
OUTSIDE CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 
(See table III) 

Outside continental United States, Federal 
personnel decreased 5,354 from the October 
total of 159,170 to the November total of 
153,816. 

A decrease of 556 was reported by the de- 
partments and agencies other than the Na- 
tional Military Establishment from the Octo- 
ber total of 57,690 to the November total of 
67,134. 

Total civilian employment outside con- 
tinental United States for the National Mili- 
tary Establishment decreased 4,798 from the 
October total of 101,480 to the November 
figure of 96,682. 

The Office of the Secretary of Defense re- 
ported no change in its staff overseas. 

The Department of the Army reported a 
decrease in overseas civilian employment of 
1,360 from the October figure of 44,918 to 
the November figure of 43,558. 

The Department of the Air Force reported 
a decrease in overseas civilian employment 
of 1,047 from the October figure of 26,148 to 
the November figure of 25,101. 

The Department of the Navy reported a 
decrease in overseas civilian employment of 


2,391 from the October figure of 30,409 to the . 


November figure of 28,018. 
INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT 
(See table IV) 

Total industrial employment during the 
month of November decreased 11,928 from 
the October figure of 483,485 to the November 
figure of 471,557. 

Industrial employment in departments 
and agencies other than the National Mili- 


tary Establishment decreased 561 from the 
October figure of 20,694 to the November 
figure of 20,133. 

The National Military Establishment de- 
creased its total industrial employment 
11,867 from the October figure of 462,791 to 
the November figure of 451,424. 

The Department of the Army reported a 
decrease of 3,167 from the October figure of 
173,081 to the November figure of 169,914, 
Inside continental United States Army in- 
dustrial employment decreased 2,804 while 
outside continental United States there was 
a decrease of 363. 

The Department of the Air Force reported 
a decrease of 2,371 industrial employees from 
the October figure of 91,622 to the November 
figure of 89,251. Inside continental United 
States Air Force industrial employment de- 
creased 1,541 and outside continental United 
States there was a decrease of 830. 

The Department of the Navy decreased its 
industrial employment 5,829 from the Octo- 
ber total of 198,088 to the November total 
of 192,259. Inside continental United States 
Navy industrial employment decreased 3,918 
while outside continental United States 
there was a decrease of 1,911. 

The term “industrial employees,” as used 
by the committee, refers to unskilled, semi- 
skilled, skilled, and supervisory employees 
naia by the Federal Government who are 

orking on construction projects such as 
airfields and roads, and in shipyards and 
arsenals. It does not include maintenance 
and custodial employees. 

Note.—Table V shows civilian personnel 
reduction in the Military Establishment (Au- 
gust-November 1949) under retrenchment 
order by the Secretary of National Defense. 
(Showing industrial employment and uni- 
form personnel for comparative purposes.) 


Taste I.—Consolidated table of Federal personnel inside and outside continental United States employed by the executive agencies 
during November 1949, and comparison with October 1949; and pay for October 1949 and comparison with September 1949 


Pay (in thousands of dollars) 


Agency 
Executive departments (except National Military Establishment): 
. IESE SEES SI SPSS ES eT SS ES Sit 22, 386 
Commerce... 15,022 
Interior 16, 400 
Justice 9, 440 
Labor 1, 631 
Post Office... 125, 065 
State 6,551 
Treasury. 5 26, 616 
Executive Office of the President: 
White House Office. 104 
Bureau of the Budget 242 
Executive Mansion and Grounds. 15 
Nati Council 8 
National Security Resources Board. 146 
Council of Economie Advisers 22 
ommission on Renovation of the Executive Mansion. 2 


1 Exclusive of personnel and pay of the Central Intelligence Agency. 


Decrease | October November] Increase | Decrease 


Personnel 
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Taste I.—Consolidated table of Federal personnel inside and outside continental United States employed by the executive agencies 
during November 1949, and comparison with October 1949; and pay for October 1949 and comparison with September 1949—Con, 


Pay (in thousands of dollars) Personnel 
Agency — 
September] October October November] Increase | Decrease 
Postwar agencies: 
D Bpieeed Persons Commission 92 102 
Eeonomic Cooperation Administration 1. 270 1.281 
Motor Carrier Claims Commission.. 1 


Office of the Housing Expediter 1, 981 1,629 
Philippine Alien Property Administration. a ae 
- — 


Nr War Damage Commission N 
r ˙ Q b 3 AI i 
Independent cies: $ 
attle Monuments Commission 29 E 
Atomic Energy Commission 
Civil Aeronautics Board 
Exportimport Bank of Washington 00 00 
mport Bank of Was — ts CS „ r PLE a, 

Palarat Communications Commission... 2 


Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service - 341 344 
Federal Power Commission. 767 760 
Federal Security Agency ? 34, G16 14, 583 
Federal Trade Commissio: 285 268 641 640 
General Account. 2.775 2,655 |. „647 8, 646 
General Services Administrati 6. 725 6,327 24,192 23, 059 
Government Printing Office... 2, 421 2, 266 7, 067 7,092 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. 3,595 S 11, 628 11, 887 
Indian Claims Commission 6 1 11 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 2.150 2, 163 
Maritime Commission 2 5,611 5, 589 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics.. 7,381 7.414 
National Capital Housing Authoritv 318 316. 
National Capital Park and Planning Commission- ~ 20 


National Tabor Relations Board 
National Mediation Board. 
Panama 


Securities and Exchange Commissio 
Selective Service System 

Smithsonian Institution 
Tariff Commission 

‘Tax Court of the United States. 
Tennessee Valley Authority 
Veterans’ Administration 202522222558 


Total, excluding National D ange Establizhment 
Net decrease, excluding National Military Establishment. 


National M 1 So ‘stablishment: 


Oftice-of th retary of Defense — at ve 60 Gli pe TR ee eae 8 19 
Department of the Army: * 
Tnside continental United States 74, 887 73, 458 4,139 
Outside continental United States. 12, 639 11, 531 1,360 
Department of the Air Force: 
Inside continental United States 38, 141 36, 947 1 2.117 
Outside continental United States 4. 500 4. 369 A ihe Fees 26, 148 1, 047 
Department of the Navy: 
Inside continental United States 83, 854 79, 917 Sli, VB ae 5,271 
Outside continental United States 7, 924 6, 538 80, 400 [28.018 2. 301 
Total, National Militar: 171A 213, 871 3061 9,084 785,006 7868, 6632 
Net t decrease, National 


Grand total, including National Military Establishment... ...... 823 19, 670 | 2,006, 373 
Net decrease, including National Military Establishment 4 * 3 


2 Includes personnel and pay for Howard University and the Columbia Institution for the Deaf. 
3 Exclusive of 90 seamen and 2,349 trainees on the rolis of the Maritime Commission and their pay. 
t Revised on basis of later information. 


Taste II. Federal personnel inside continental United States employed by executive agencies during November 1949 and comparison 
with October 1949 


Department or agency October Department or agency October 8 
Executive n (except National Mili- Post war agencies: 
tary Establishmen Displaced Persons Commission 87 
—:. ͤ co A E E SET 73, 836 Economie Cooperation Administration $96 
Ceonuaee , 933 Motor Carrier Claims Commissio: 1 
Interior 49, 421 Office of the Housing Expediter 4, 398 
Justice 25, 873 Philippine Alien Property Administration.. 2 
bor 4.878 Philippine War Damage Commission 6 
Post Office 528, 514 War Commission 36 
AIS. 8, 304 Independent agencies: 
Treasury. 84. 450 American Battle Monuments Commission 15 
Executive Oies of Atomic Commission. 4,771 
White House Office... 246 Civil Aeronautics Board. 638 
Bureau of the Budget. 533 Civil Service Commission 3, 696 
Executive Mansion and Grounds.. 6⁴ E -Import Bank of Washington 125 
National Security Council !...-..- 8 17 Fe Communications Commission 1,201 
National Security Resources Board. 201 8 Deposit Insurance Corporation 1,092 
Council of Economie Advisers 37 Federal Mediation and Conciliation 1 341 
Commission on Renovation of the Execu- Federal 3 Commission ee 7 
tive Mannen 5 Federal Security Agency 1 33,855 | 33, 807 |. 43 


1 Exclusive of personnel of the Central Intelligence Agen: — 8 
Ineludes employees of Howard University and the Colum! ia Institution for the Deal. 
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Taste H. Federal personnel inside continental United States employed by executive agencies during November 1949 and comparison 
with October 1949—Continued 


Department or agency Department or agency 


Inde lent agencies Continued 
ederal Trade Commission-...............- 


Independent eer PoE 


ariff Commission 


‘Tennessee Valley Authorit: 
Veterans’ Administration. 


Toral, exclusive of National Military Es- 
tablishment._.-...2........-.--.------- 
Net decrease, excluding National Mili- 
tary Establishment «41% € 


National Mili Establishment: 
Office of the 


Nasional Capital Housing Authority 
3 Capital Park and Planning Com- 


. KAZ S — ftp Defy) r e , T A E 
National Gallery of Art. 
National Labor Relations poal National Military Establishment.. | 683,526 | 671. 980 
National Mediation Board. Net decrease, National Military Estab- 
Panama Canal Toae r 
Railroad Retirement Board —— 
Reconstruction Finance Corporat ion Grand total. — National Military 
Securities and ——— Commission... Establishment 


Net y Perei — National Mili- 


Selective Service System 
Smithson „ß TNS FESR Ls 


ian Institution: — 


3 Exclusive of 90 seamen and 2,349 trainées on the rolls of the Maritime Commission and their pay. 
Revised on basis of later information. 


Taste IlIl.—Federal personnel outside continental United States employed by the executive agencies during November 1949, and 
comparison with October 1949 


Department or agency Department or agency 


Executive 5 (except National Mili- Independent agencies—Continued 
tary Establishment); National Labor Relations Board 
fe 6R2 |... (oe ee — 
Commerce. 
Interior. 


Smi 
Veterans’ Administration. 


State. Aa 11 8 — 8 National Military Es- 
Postwar Net prame excluding National Mili- 
Displaced Foai Commission 177 174 tary abet csc |oneccstec| eww 
Economie Cooperation Administration. . 2,798] 3,112] 314 
Mee of the Housing Expediter.. 2 National MAS Establishment: 
Philippine Alien Property Administration“ 8f 79 Office of tary of Defense. 
1 War Damage Commission — — ol the amg 
Inde ent agencies: Department of the Air Force 
erican Battle Monuments Commission] 2134 212 Department of the Navy 
Atomic Energy Commission 
Civil Aeronautics Total, National 3 Establishment 
Civil Service Comm: * National Military Estab- 
1 Bank of W HORMOU « oi. s cownnonesocenensniepoccnnit|nassansind[dccmrosace 
Federal Security Agency. Grand total, inctnding National Military 
General Services Administration 11] 7 6b. Establishmen: 
Housing and Home Finance Agen 


Maritime Commission 


: 114.— 


Taste IV. Industrial employees of the Federal Government inside and outside continental United States employed by executive 
agencies 


during November 1949, and comparison with October 1949 


Department or agency Department or agency 


National Military Establishment: 
Department of the Army: 
Inside continental United States 


Department of the Air Force: 

continental United States 

Outside — gees United States 
Department of the Ni <7: 

Inside continental United States estes 


8 (except National Mili- 


Net decrease, National Military 
Establishment 
Grand total, incl National Mili- 
tary Establishm pend 3 


et decrease ane Nationa] 
Military Establis 


Net 8 Mili- 
tary Estal Establishmen 
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Taste V.—Civilian personnel reduction in the National Military Establishment (August- November 1949) under retrenchment order 
by the Secretary of National Dejense (showing industrial employment and uniform personnel for comparative purposes) 


Department Department 


Y-2. INDUSTRIAL PERSONNEL 


Department of the Army: 
Inside continental United States 
Outside continental United States. 


V-1. CIVILIAN PERSONNEL (INCLUDING 
INDUSTRIAL) 


Office of the Secretary of Defense: 
Iuside continental United States 
Outside continental United States 


Department of the Air Foree: 
Inside continental United States. 


Department of the Army: 
Inside continental United States... 
Outside continental United States. 


/ E 
Department of the Navy: 

Department of the Air Force: Inside continental United States 
Inside continental United States 2 20, š -% || Outside continental United States. 
Outside continental United States 7 

Tiia e e n gee oe 


Total, National Mili Establishment: 
Inside continental United States. 


Department of the Navy: 
Inside continental United States 


Total, National Military Establishment. I, €05, 629/1, 576, 611 


l e a NE A EONS 
. x Y-3. MILITARY PERSONNEL 
Total, National Military Establishment: 
Inside continental United States . Department of the Army 
Outside continental United States. 68 $ Department of the Air Force.. — 
— Department of the Navy. 8 eh 
fa WR aes SO ASR e SA 838, 786 768, 662| —90, z 10. 49 


Marine Corps personnel estimated by Marine Corps Headquarters. 


CHANGES IN NUMBER OF CIVILIAN EM- the committee on this subject was pub- It may be noted that the first table is 
PLOYEES AND COST OF PERSONNEL IN jished in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. I broken down to show total employment, 
EXECUTIVE BRANCH submit two tables which set forth the employment inside continental United 
Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, among the changes in the personnel situation since States, employment outside continental 

services rendered the Congress and the that time, covering the period from June United States, and industrial employ- 

PER 5 bee ee ee, aoe Bons to November 1949. ea: 7; 

tion of Nonessen era endi- . 

5 The first table sets forth the changes I request publication of the tables in 


tures is the compilation of the civilian- in the number of em 
ployees in the vari- 
employment record of the agencies in Gus agencies of the executive branch, the body of the Recorp. 


Seen F The second table sets forth the changes There being no objection, the tables 
Due to the recess several months have in the costs of personal services in these were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


elapsed since the last monthly report of agencies. as follows: 


Taste I-A—Consolidated table of Federal personnel inside and outside continental United States employed by the executive agencies 
during the period June 30 through Dec. 31, 1949, with comparison by months 


Comparison, June- 
November 


Department or agency June July August October | November 


Increase | Decrease 


Executive departments (except National Military Establishment): 


Agriculture 89. 518 84, 205 84, 099 79,120 
Commerce 46, 892 47, 028 50, 703 49, 840 
Interior. 57, 960 58, 766 59, 243 56, 753 
Justice 26, 016 26, 342 26, 467 26, 270 
Labor... 3, 661 3, 605 4, 655 4.781 
Post Office. 517, 538 523, 955 526, 634 528, 594 
State a 21, 278 21,606 22, 192 22, 342 
ROMBUEN Seen posing eee nam A A EAA A 88, 740 84, 439 84, 356 84, 786 
Executive Office of the President: 
White House e 2— 8 228 238 237 242 
Bureau of the Budget 530 501 508 520 
Executive Mansion and G 71 63 66 63 
National Security Council 2... 20 18 1714 17 
National Security Resources KALI 309 300 296 
Council of Economic Advisers 39 36 36 37 
Commission on Renovation of the Executive Mansion 1. 4 5 5 
Emergency War Agencies: Office of Defense Transportation #......-.---..- B oa EE SRR ER ar eee ene nore ]ꝗ⅛ ͥdô Ee ee 
Postwar agencies: 
Displaced Persons Commission 


Economic Cooperation Administration 
Motor Carrier Claims Commission 4... 
Office of the Housing Expediter. 
Philippine Alien Property Administration 
Philippine War Damage Commission 
War Assets Administration 6. 
War Claims Commission ? 
Independent agencies: 


American Battle Monuments Commission 158 205 228 iY) TEN 
Atomic Energy Commission n 4,639 4, 662 4,730 4,774 4, 819 IO > RD 
Civil Atronautics Board 682 675 65 Ln | Rests oe 32 
Civil Service Commission AT REE RES — 4,008 3, 837 8, 680 8, 701 3,983 —————— 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Taste I-A.—Consolidated table of Federal personnel inside and outside continental United States employed by the executive agencies 
during the period June 30 through Dec. 31,1949, with comparison by months —Continued 


Department or agency 


ae agencies—Continued 


1 7 5 Bank of Washington... 126 126 126 
ral Communications Commission. 1,340 1. 323 1. 323 
Fedea Deposit I 1,089 1, 087 1, 091 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service- 364 346 344 
Federal Power Commission 791 777 760 
Federal Sceurity Agency $... 36, 000 34, 268 34, 583 
Federal Trade ommis ion 655 640 640 
Federal Works A: 5 A — rr . ß E 
General Accounting Ofnce 8, 857 8, 757 8, 690 8, 646 
General Services 7 A DAPET H 30, 540 24, 664 23, 969 
Government Printing Office... - 7, O17 7, 059 7, 002 
Housing and Home ice Ag 11, 257 11, 383 11, 887 
Indian Claims Commission 11 11 11 
Interstate merce Commission 2,140 2,127 2,163 
Maritime Commission 100. 5,375 5, 581 5, 589 
National 0 Committee for Aeronautics. 7,070 7,300 7, 414 


National A 
National Capital I Hoi Authority 


310 
National Gaona E k and — mmission.. 20 
National Ca 5 ee on 2 
National G: R 320 
National Labor Relations Board 1, 537 
M tion 115 
C 21,790 
Railroad Retirement B 2,436 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation... 4, 582 
and Exchange Commission. 1,127 
Selective Service System 4,778 
Smithsonian Institution. 538 
Tariff Commission 223 
Tax Court of the United States 126 f, 
‘Tennessee Valley Authority... 13, 513 13, 142 
Veterans’ Administration 195, 729 , 082 
3 excluding National Mili Establishment. 1, 230, 063 1, 221, 367 


et decrease, excluding National itary Establishment... 


93 M Establishment: 
Seen of the Secretary 2 EE 3 1, 530 1. 740 
3 ee, ROE ee cue cc 307, 246 281, 576 
Outside continental United States... 61,714 44, 918 
Department of the Air Force: 
Inside continental United States.. 138, 636 128, 666 
Outside continental United States 30, 322 26, 148 
Department of the Navy: 
Inside continental United States. 300, 364 271, 549 
Outside continental United States 35, 916 , 409 


Total, National Mili Establishment re > 
Net decrease, % œ aah ST A E EEE GES SN 


eons. total, including National Military Soe ——— 2, 115, 913 1 
Net decrease, including National Military Establishment —7! . —— V ——— 


Taste LB. Federal personnel inside continental United States employed by executive agencies during the period June 30 through 
Dee. 31, 1949+ 


Comparison, June- 
November 


Department or agency 


Executive departments (except National Military Establishment): 
Agriculture. 


87, 024 81, 558 $1, 471 76, 491 
43, 469 43, 586 46, 469 45, 705 
51, 460 51, 903 52, 305 50, 159 
25, 539 25, 869 25, 995 25, 800 
3, 624 3, 568 4, 579 4, 704 
515, 732 522, 109 524, 774 526, 729 
8, 262 8, 305 8, 300 8, 308 
88, 052 83, 756 83, 662 84, 096 
228 238 237 242 
530 601 508 520 
71 63 66 63 
20 18 17 17 
341 309 300 206 
Ad 39 36 36 37 
Commission on Renovation of the Executive Mansion 1. 4 5 5 
Emergency War Agencies: Office of Defense Transportation 22K E G E E ARE, E L aoa 
Postwar agencies: 
D Persons Commission 82 86 95 87 
Economic Cooperation Administration 947 997 1,004 996 
eee . R . . E 2 4 
Office Expediter 5, 203 235 4, 556 4, 308 
‘Philipp 8 Administration. m 4 A = 
Philippine amage Commission.. 
War Assets Administration 4,018 |.. . E a, TRT 
War Claims Commission '......-..-.... 3 — ESE AIS A, T REE 12 36 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Taste I-B.—Federal personnel inside continental United States employed by executive agencies during the period June 
30 through Dec, 31,.1949 —Continued 


Comers. June- 
ovember 


Department or agency June July August September October | November 


Independent agencies: 
merican Battle Monuments Commission 
Atomic Energy Commission 
Civil Aeronautics Board. 
Civil Service Commission 
Export-Import Bank of Washington 
Federal Communications Commission 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Federal Mediation and Conelliation Service. 
Federal Power Commission 
Federal Security Agency s. 
Federal Trade Commission.. 
Federal Works Agency 9. 
General Accounting Office....- 
General Services 1 


6 
National Capital Housing Authority. 
National Capital Park and Planning Commission. 
National Capital Sesquicentennial Commission. 
National Gallery of Art 
National Labor Relations Board. 
1 Sn lation Board 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 
Selective Service System 
Smithsonian Institution. 
Tarif? Commission 
‘Tax Court of the United Sta 
Tennessee Valley Authority 
Veterans’ Administration 


Total, excluding National Military Establishment 
Net decrease, excluding National Military Establishment 


National Military Establishment: 


Office of the PPTP ki ` WEER LIE -OEE 
Department of the Army ji 4 277, 437 29, 809 
Department of the Air Force. 102 28, 5 12.087 
Department of the Navy... eee 305, 563 300, 255 053 266, 278 43, 086 

Total, National Military Establishment. 84, 982 


Net decrease, National Military Establishment 


Grand total, including National Military Establishment. 
Net decrease, including National Military Establishment. 


1, 924, 495 29 141, 502 
903 


Taste I-C.—Federal personnel inside continental United States employed by executive agencies during the period June 30 through 
Dec. 31, 1949 


Comparison, June- 
November 


Department or agency June July August October | November 


griculture. 2, 494 2.647 2, 628 629 
Commerce. 3, 423 3, 4, 234 7 135 
Interior 6, £00 6, 863 6, 6, 594 
Justice... 477 4 4 470 
Labor. 37 77 
Post Office. 1, 806 1,846 lo 1,865 

. 13.01% 13, 301 13, 892 14, 034 
e c as 688 683 4 690 

Postwer agencies 

Displaced Persons %%% A o E E a 174 181 179 178 
Economic Cooperation. ‘Administration. 2, 648 2, 725 2,707 2, 750 
Office of the Housing Expoditer .. 28 25 25 
Philippine Alien Property Administratio; 95 9¹ 8⁵ 
Philippine War Damage Commission. 1,040 1, 046 1, 0S1 1, 077 
War Assets Administration ¢._......- 1 


Independent agencies: 
American Battle Monuments Commission 
Atomic Energy Commission F: 
Civil Aeronautics Board 


port. Import Bank of Washington 2 
Federal aoe rend Commissi 

eral Secu: gency............ = 
Federal Works Agency 75 — 
General Services Samita 77177. ̃ ( E ae e E 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Taste I-C.—Federal personnel outside continental United States employed by the executive agencies during the period June 
30 through Dec. 31, 1949 tk et Pa 


Oomoton June- 
ovember 
Department or ageney August September October November 


wege agencies—Continued 


Nationa , E T TEA ERG AES 
National Labor Relations Board- 
Panama Canal. 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation.. 
Selective Service System 

Smithsonian itution 
Veterans’ Administration 


Total, excluding National Mili 
Net decrease, excluding National 
National Mili Establishment: 

Office of the TAP y OF DORE se oS Se a ENE, KSA eo HA BERRE eee ace 

Department of the Army T 

Department of the Air Corps 

Pans nahian a a eee, 
Total, National Mili Establishment. „ „ 5 31, 275 
anne xx ⁊ ᷣ ̃ — — — — 31, 270 

E) SS, S S _ 
Grand total, including National Military Establishment 185, 801 178, 491 173, 894 169, 849 159, 170 153, 816 2,117 | 34,102 
Net decrease, including National Military ee REPAIR ary BNW, Wilts, ASAE TEEI R E 31, 985 


Taste I-D.—Industrial employees of the Federal Government inside and outside continental United States employed by executive 
agencies during the period June 30 through Dec. 31, 19491 


Comparison une- 
vi 
October | November — 


Department or ageney 


9 departments (except National Military Establishment): 


fag excluding National Mili Establishment 
Net decrease, excluding National flitary Establishment 


National Military Establishment: 
Department of the Army: 
Inside continental United States 19, 875 
Outside continental United States.. 14, 708 
Department o! Air O 
Inside continental United States 8, 330 
De . United States 4, 836 
Inside continental United states ERE E 203, A „29 172.321 35, 413 
Outside continental United States 24, 435 , 1 19, 988 naa 6, 687 
Total, National Mili Establishment . 541,273 | 523, 169 | 519, 184] 493,651 | 402 701 451, 44 89, 840 
Net t decrease, neee , e . soothe pabeeneauce 
rr a . — 
Grand total, including National Military Establishment 91, 598 
Not decrease, including National Military Establishmen 
TABLE II. Table of pay, in thousands of dollars, of Federal personnel inside and outside continental United States employed by the 
executive agencies during the period June 30 through Nov. 30, 1949 
Comparison, June-October 


Department or agency 


Executive departments (except National Military Establishment): 
Agriculture. 


21, 237 2, 
14, 813 15, 
15, 314 17, 
8, 805 9, 
2 % u 
1 
5, 888 6, 
24, 834 7, 
105 
227 
14 
National Security Council (aa 7 
National Security Resources Board 141 
Council of Economic Advisers 23 
88 ye Renovation of the Executive Mansion 2. 2 
Othe of D of Deke ‘Transportation i JJ. oe CCC 8 wa 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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usands of dollars, of Federal personnel inside and outside continental United States employed by the 
i 


1950 


Taste H. Table of pay, in 


ti 
25 ve agencies during the period June 30 through Nov. 30, 1949 - Continued 


Comparison, June-October 


Department or agency June July August September October 


Increase Decrease 


Postwar agencies: 
Displaced Persons Commission 
Economic Cooperation Administration. 
Motor Carrier Claims Commission . 

Office of the Housing Expediter. 


Atomic Energy Commi. 
Civil Aeronautics Board... 
Civil Service Commission. 
Export-Import Bank of W: 


Federal Power Commission 
Federal Security Agency $... 
Federal Trade Commission. 


Housing and Home Finance Agency... 
Indian Claims Commission 
Interstate Commerce Commissi 
Maritime Commission 10. 1185 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
Selective Service System 
Smithsonian Institution... 
‘Tariff Commission .--..-..-- 
Tax Court of the United States 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 3, 836 
Veterans’ Administration. 51,318 


Total, excluding National Military Establishment. ae 327, 572 324, 611 314, 512 
Net decrease, excluding National Military Establishment. -...2222-| 22-2222 ee ele eee fee nee |ee eee e nnn e ene 


National Military Establishment: —— 


Office of the Secretary of Defense 568 576 031 €08 611 
Department of the Army: 
Inside continental United States 82, $34 72, 574 75, 870 73, 458 
Outside continental United States. 15, 387 10, 728 13,146 11,531 
Department of the Air Force: 
Inside continental United States 39, 418 35,009 39, 084 36, 947 
Outside continental United States. eden 5, 306 5,437 5,674 ; 
Department of the ges 4 
Inside continental United States 87, 186 81, 659 88, 940 70, 917 
Outside continental United States 8,776 7, 990 7,545 6, 538 
Total, National Military Establishment 239, 525 213, 973 230, 896 213, 871 
Net decrease, National Military Establishment. 4 4 4„ũ„%e“h½ 24 ee e- eee ee 
Grand total, including National Military Establishment 567, 097 628, 516 563, 816 528, 383 


Net decrease, including National Military Establishment_...--|----.---------|--------2- 2200 | enn e weno een —j—ͤ(j—ͤ—j—ꝗv?t?F — =n nen ene nn nnee 


It should be noted that figures in this compilation represent all revisions which have been submitted by ageneies as a result of review since original reports were transmitted. 
2 Exclusive of personnel and pay of the Central Intelligence Agency. 

4 Commission established pursuant to Public Law 40, 81st Cong., approved Apr. 14, 1949, and activated July 19, 1949. 
4 Liquidated June 30, 1949. 

s Commission established pursuant to Public Law 880, Soth Cong., dated July 2, 1949; activated Sept. 19, 1949. 

ê Agency transferred to General Services Administration July 1, 1949, under Public Law 152, 81st Cong. 

1 Commission established pursuant to Public Law 896, Soth Cong., dated July 3, 1948; activated Sept. 14, 1949. 

£ Includes personnel and pay for Howard University and the Columbia Institution for the Deaf. 

Now agency established July 1, 1949, under Public Law 152, 81st Cong. 

10 Exclusive of seamen and trainees and their pay on the rolis of the Maritime Commission, 

it Pay advanced by the District of Columbia government. 


THE ST. LAWRENCE POWER AND SEAWAY 
PROJECT 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present, for 3 min- 
utes, some remarks in regard to the St. 
Lawrence power project. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none. The 
Senator from New Vork proceed. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, one of 
the most urgent and vital problems con- 
fronting New York State, the entire Mid- 
dle West, and the entire northeastern 


section of our ceuntry is the question of 


the development. of. the St. Lawrence 
River and its power and navigational 
potentialities, 

As everyone knows, the national ad- 
ministration, under both Presidents 
Roosevelt and Truman, has been seeking 
to obtain congressional approval for a 
St. Lawrence seaway and power develop- 


. ment agreement with Canada since 1933, 
Today. 16 years later, that agreement is 


still pending in the Congress. The New 


. York State Power Authority has applied 
to the Federal Power Commission for 
permission to undertake the St. Law- 


rence power project alone, and is seeking 
at the same time approval for this proj- 
ect from the International Joint Com- 
mission, a United States-Canadian body 
set up to review these matters. 

An examiner for the Federal Power 


Commission recently recommended that 


the application of the New York Power 


Authority be denied. The Federal Power 


Commission is considering, or will con- 
sider, the recommendation of its exam- 
iner in this regard. It is at the moment. 
considering a request by the New Yoris 
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Power Authority for a hearing on this 
question. 

As some of my distinguished colleagues 
in the Senate may know, the junior Sen- 
ator from New York, in his previous ca- 
pacity as Governor of New York, was, and 
continues to be, a wholehearted advocate 
of the St. Lawrence seaway and power 
development project. I shall fight for 
that project in every way I can as a 
Member of the Senate. 

Meanwhile, however, it is the fervent 
hope of the junior Senator from New 
York that the application of the New 
York Power Authority will not be turned 
down by the Federal Power Commission, 
merely in anticipation of what Congress 
may or may not do on the dual-purpose 
project. I have, therefore, asked the 
Federal Power Commission to refrain 
from allowing its anticipation of what 
Congress may do to prejudice its decision 
on the application of the New York Pow- 
er Authority. I have asked that, as a 
minimum, the Power Commission post- 
pone its final decision on the application 
of the New York Power Authority until 
the congressional outlook on this matter 
is clarified. I have written a letter to this 
effect to the Federal Power Commission. 

Mr. President, I ask the unanimous 
consent of the Senate that I may be per- 
mitted to insert in the body of my re- 
marks here today the letter referred to 
above, which was addressed to the Chair- 
man of the Federal Power Commission. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mr. NELSON Lee SMITH, 
Chairman, Federal Power Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SmirH: I understand that on 
January 12 the Federal Power Commission 
announced that it would review the pro- 
posed order and decision of the examiner on 
the application of the Power Authority of 
the State of New York for a license on what 
is known as project No. 2000 in St. Lawrence 
County, N. Y., the proposed construction 
of a power development system on the St. 
Lawrence. 

As you may know—and as is brought out 
in the record of the proceedings before you— 
I have worked for many years for the de- 
velopment of the International Rapids sec- 
tion of the St. Lawrence, both for navigation 
and for power-development purposes. My 
wholehearted support of the undertaking was 
set forth in my message to the New York 
State Legislature on January 14, 1941, and 18, 
I believe, referred to in the proceedings. I 
have made many other official statements 
in support of this program. 

As you know, the Federal-State accord of 
1933 provided for the ownership and the 
operation of the power facilities on the New 
York side of the St. Lawrence by the State 
of New York, upon the assumption by the 
State of the allocated cost. This accord was 
arrived at during my administration as Gov- 
ernor and has since been included in all 
proposed legislation and international trea- 
ties covering the St. Lawrence project. I 
see no reason to change my position on this 
matter. 

I intend, as a Member of the Senate, to 
continue to press, with all my efforts and 
energies, for the approval by Congress of 
the necessary arrangements to see the St. 
Lawrence power and seaway project become 
& reality. In the past I have testified before 
the appropriate congressional committee in 
support of this legislation. I am prepared 
to do so again, as a Member of the Senate, 
if and when hearings are held. 
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The congressional schedule for the con- 
sideration of this matter in the Senate is, at 
this moment, far from clear. I have always 
taken the position—end I still maintain it— 
that, if some insuperable obstacle should hold 
up the dual project, the power project at 
least should be approved forthwith, and the 
fight for the seaway project carried on with 
unremitting vigor thereafter. 

It is for this reason that I should like to 
submit to the Commission my earnest opin- 
ion that the application submitted by the 
State of New York to your Commission 
should, at the very minimum, remain pend- 
ing without prejudice until the legislative 
situation with regard to the dual-purpose 
project is clarified and the attitude of the 
administration is further defined. You 
realize, I am sure, that the application pre- 
sented by the State of New York was the 
result of years of preparation, involving sub- 
stantial cost to the taxpayers of New York. 
It should not be prejudiced by a summary 
anticipation of what the Congress may or 
may not do with regard to the dual-purpose 
project. 

I hope to present a formal statement to 
the Commission before a decision is reached 
in this proceeding and shall greatly appre- 
ciate your keeping me advised of the status 
of your co: iderations. 

Yours very sincerely, 
H. LEHMAN. 


AMERICAN POLICY IN THE FAR EAST 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, on January 9 I delivered an 
address in this body on American policy 
in the Far East. Therein I endeavored 
to outline a proposal for American action 
with respect to Formosa, which is threat- 
ened with invasion by the Chinese Com- 
munists. Stated briefly, my proposal 
was that the United States should spon- 
sor and support a program of political 
reform and economic rehabilitation on 
the island, by agreement with the Chi- 
nese Nationalists and the Formosan 
people; that negotiation should be un- 
dertaken to the end that aggressive hos- 
tilities from Formosa against the Chi- 
nese mainland should be suspended; and 
that the United States should undertake 
to join in the defense of Formosa, to- 
gether with the existing defending forces 
there, in the case of an actual invasion 
attempt by the Chinese Communists on 
the mainland. I stressed my belief that 
we, as the occupying power in Japan, had 
a definite responsibility for Formosa, a 
former Japanese possession whose sov- 
ereignty is still uncertain pending the 
completion of a peace treaty with Japan. 

Since making that address, I have been 
disturbed by continued reports in the 
press that I was advocating forcible 
American seizure of Formosa, or an in- 
definite military cccupation there with 
American troops. In particular, I no- 
ticed a column in the New York Times of 
Sunday, January 15, by the distinguished 
journalist Arthur Krock, which described 
my position as a maximum proposal that 
the Army should occupy Formosa in- 
definitely. 

Because of my feeling that this state- 
ment reflected a seriously mistaken im- 
pression as to my real position on this 
vital question, I prepared a detailed letter 
to Mr. Krock setting forth the back- 
ground of my views, which I sent to him 
on January 18. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the text of this letter in- 
serted in the Recorp following my 
remarks. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 

(See exhibit 1.) : 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in Formosa the United States has 
a priceless opportunity to take peaceful 
action in support of democracy and eco- 
nomic reform, and against the further 
encroachment of communism in the 
Pacific. I believe that we can find a way 
of making our ideal effective in the For- 
mosa situation without involving our- 
selves in a vast and unpredictable mili- 
tary commitment. As I have said 
repeatedly, I see no need to send a single 
American soldier to Formosa. I still 
hold to my belief set forth in my report 
to the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee on December 1, that one of the 
crucial errors of recent American policy 
in China has been the conclusion that 
the only alternative to further military 
aid was complete abandonment or at 
least temporary inaction. 

The future of Formosa is an unwritten 
page of history. There is today a pos- 
sibility that an independent republic can 
eventually be established there. There 
is today a strong possibility for a peace- 
ful development on that island which will 
implement the ideals which America 
holds in common with the vast majority 
of far-eastern peoples—national inde- 
pendence, economic development, and 
personal freedom. It is up to the United 
States to face the ruthless ideological 
power of communism by exerting itself in 
this area, everywhere in the world, in 
support of the precious human values, 
which we Americans believe in. 

EXHIBIT 1 
JANUARY 18, 1950. 
Mr. ARTHUR KROCK, 
New York Times Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR ARTHUR: I very much appreciate 
your letter of January 16 with the clippings 
from the New York Times (which I return 
herewith), giving your reasons for stating 
in your column of January 15 that my pro- 
posal was “that the Army should occupy 
Formosa indefinitely.” 

From various press accounts, including 
those in the Times, I had been aware for 
some time that the press had not fully under- 
stood my position on the Formosa question, 
In my speech in the Senate on January 9 
I endeavored to make that position entirely 
clear, but I quite understand how you and 
other members of the press, on the basis of 
my earlier statements, might have mistaken 
my true meaning. 

In the hope of clarifying this misunder- 
standing, I am writing now to give you some 
of the background of my thinking on the 
Formosa problem, and particularly on the 
question of occupation. I appreciate your 
courteous offer to write further on this sub- 
ject, and leave it to your judgment whether 
or not to do so in light of what follows. 

Most of what I have said on this subject 
appears in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for 
January 9, pages 150 to 170. Let me first 
quote certain passages bearing on the matter 
of occupation. 

1. From my letter to Secretary Acheson, 
November 4, 1949: 

“If we can still take the position that 
technically it (Formosa) is part of Japan, 
and that as we are occupying Japan we have 
@ responsibility for all Japanese possessions, 
we could, I believe, perfectly consistently 
take it over by our occupancy, with notice 
to the United Nations that it might be made 
a trusteeship area. This should be done in 
collaboration with the Nationalist Govern- 
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ment that is there and with the Taiwan peo- 
ple themselves, who I believe would be anx- 
ious to take such a step. If this were done, 
the Chinese Communists would be faced 
with the responsibility of attacking the 
United States if they attacked Formosa under 
these conditions.” 

2. From my report to the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, December 1, 1949, the 
following item 4 in my list of Specific Im- 
mediate Recommendations: 

“4, Program of reform and rehabilitation 
no military aid. 

“While I would recommend that we con- 
tinue our present recognition of the Nation- 
alist Government as long as it survives, I 
would leave the question of further military 
aid to the discretion of the President. * * * 
As a policy we should emphasize primarily 
the importance of the development of an 
ideological program of reform and rehabili- 
tation, which should be practically applied 
immediately in the areas still occupied by 
the Nationalists, 

“What I mean by this is that there should 
be developed a reform program in the non- 
Communist western provinces, in the area of 
Chungking (until and unless Chungking 
falls), on the island of Hainan, and particu- 
larly on the island of Formosa. On the 
island of Formosa there is an outstanding 
opportunity to develop for the Formosan 
people themselves a program which would 
mean the assurance of their freedom and 
the rehabilitation of their industries, and 
especially of their agriculture. I believe 
that this possibility should be explored im- 
mediately with the Nationalist Government 
now in control of Formosa and with the 
Taiwan people themselves, who are opposed 
both to the Chinese Communists and also 
to the Nationalists. I believe that the Tal- 
wan people would cooperate with the Na- 
tionalist Government in setting up through 
our ECA operations a type of recovery which 
might be an example to other provinces in 
China now in desperate need. Furthermore, 
Formosa is ideally, located for the develop- 
ment of our Voice of America program which, 
however, I would not call the Voice of Amer- 
ica, but rather the voice of the New 
China.” 

3. And, immediately following, this pas- 
sage from my fifth recommendation: 

“5. Formosa must not fall into hostile 
hands. 

“At the present moment Formosa has an 
uncertain legal status. It was a part of Ja- 
pan prior to World War II. It is occupied 
today by the Chinese Nationalist forces be- 
cause it was agreed at Cairo that it would be 
returned to China at the conclusion of the 
Japanese war. Technically, however, until 
the peace treaty with Japan is ratified the 
area is still a part of Japanese territory and 
could be included in our Japanese military 
occupation. I recommend that this situa- 
tion be carefully explored with the further 
recommendation that any possible steps tak- 
en should be reported at once to the United 
Nations with an expression of determination 
on our part to keep the island out of the war 
area and to assist in its economic develop- 
ment.” 

4. From my letter to Secretary Acheson, 
December 27, 1949, the first two of the four 
recommendations I made therein: 

“I. The United States should immediately 
engage in informal conversations with Mr. 
K. C. Wu, the new Governor of Formosa, with 
the purpose of arranging for the occupation 
of the island by the United States. Since 
the United States, representing the conquer- 
ors of Japan, is now in occupation of Japan 
the logic of the situation would seem to sug- 
gest that the United States should also be in 
friendly and peaceful occupation of Formosa 
until such time as the ultimate sovereignty 
of the island is determined. Inasmuch as 
the Chinese Nationalist Government was our 
ally in the last war and ts still recognized as 
the legitimate government & China, we 
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might consider a joint occupation pending 
the conclusion of the Japanese peace treaty, 

“IT. The United States should explore with 
the Nationalist Government the possibility 
during the occupation of either (a) the sus- 
pension of aggressive hostilities against the 
Communists, including the blockade, or (b) 
carrying on such activity from some base 
other than Formosa, such as Hainan. The 
success of any further aggressive action on 
the part of the Nationalist Government ap- 
pears extremely doubtful and the Nationalist 
Government might welcome the opportunity 
for the temporary cessation of hostilities dur- 
ing the period of this occupation. The Na- 
tionalist Government would be supported by 
the United States if necessary against ag- 
gression by any outside force, but it should 
preferably not be used during the period of 
occupation as a base for aggressive operations 
against the Communists on the mainland.” 

5. From my January 9 speech itself, in 
which I discussed the above recommenda- 
tions as follows: 

“Here I want to make it clear, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that by the word ‘occupation’ I do not 
mean to imply the sending of American 
troops to Formosa, but simply the establish- 
ment of a joint political authority and re- 
sponsibility there between ourselves, the Na- 
tionalists, and the Formosan people. I do 
not think it is necessary to send a single 
soldier there. I think this matter can be 
approached from the other angle.” 

And after this discussion I continued as 
follows: 

“My purpose in proposing such a policy 
is twofold: to avoid the antidemocratic and 
antiprogressive influence of the armed camp 
on Formosa, so that reasonable hope may 
be entertained for political and economic 
progress; and—even more vital from the 
standpoint of American interests—to avoid 
the possibility that our intervention in For- 
mosa would draw us into an unlimited mili- 
tary commitment and an eventual shooting 
match with the Communists and even the 
Russians. 

“For this purpose the United States might 
well go beyond the above suggestion. I be- 
lleve the United States could and should 
make the following stipulations, or should 
at least explore them, as a prior condition 
of our giving aid to the Formosa regime: 

“First. All aggressive action against the 
Communists from Formosa shall cease. Re- 
maining military activity on Formosa shall 
be restricted entirely to a defensive state of 
readiness against the possibility of Commu- 
eee assault on the island from the main- 

nd. 

“Second. Formosa shall be governed by a 
regime jointly agreed upon by the Chinesè 
Nationalists and by representatives of the 
native population. The policy of this re- 
gime shall be to develop the economy of the 
island for the benefit of the population, and 
to establish firmly the institutions and prac- 
tices of democratic self-government. 

“I ask my colleagues to note this (next) 
point, because this is one, of course, which 
has controversial features, but I submit it 
as a sound approach: 

“Third. Under its authority as the occupy- 
ing power in Japan, the United States will 
supervise the carrying out of these conditions 
and will guarantee the nonaggressive status 
of the island. American authority over For- 
mosa will continue, on the terms laid down, 
until further determination of the island’s 
status under the Japanese peace treaty. All 
these steps, and the policy underlying them, 
would be reported by us at once to the United 
Nations - 

Under such a formula, in my judgment, 
the United States could still pursue its his- 
toric policy of friendship and support for a 
free Chinese people without assuming a 
dangerous and unlimited military commit- 
ment, and without giving aid and comfort to 
any Nationalist leaders who may entertain 
the foolish notion that American aid will 
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help them reconquer China from Formosa 
by force of arms. I think such a formula, by 
granting an adequate defense to the Nation- 
alists on Formosa — because that is what we 
would do—while committing them to fore- 
swear any aggressive intentions, would go far 
to deter the Communists from an invasion 
attempt. But at that point, we can think 
in terms of the suggestion by former Presi- 
dent Hoover and by our colleague the Senator 
from Ohio, Mr. Tarr, namely, that on the 
defensive side it might be well or necessary 
to send a few warships into the area. I am 
thinking only in terms of defense and elimi- 
nating all possibility of aggressive warfare on 
the island.” 

6. From a list of questions which I sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of State, at a meet- 
ing of the Foreign Relations Committee on 
January 13: 

“Would you as Secretary of State be will- 
ing to recommend to the President that the 
United States cooperate in exploring the pos- 
sibility of making Formosa a neutralized in- 
dependent republic with a democratic form 
of government under the defensive protection 
of the United States for a fixed period of time 
until the disposition of the island has been 
determined by the Japanese peace treaty, or 
until the United Nations is willing and able 
to assume full protective responsibility? 

“Would the Department of State and the 
administration be willing to consider the 
submission to the World Court the question 
of the legal status of Formosa pending the 
signing and ratification of the Japanese 
peace treaty?” 

From this record it seems to me that the 
following points deserve to be made respect- 
ing my position: 

1. I have never recommended sending 
American troops to Formosa, 

2. I have never suggested that the United 
States seize the island, or that we undertake 
any responsibility there without the full 
agreement of the Chinese and Taiwan people, 

3. I have never proposed an American in- 
tervention of indefinite duration, but have 
always urged that it end with the determina- 
tion of the legal status of Formosa under 
the Japanese peace treaty, which I hope will 
be concluded at an early date. 

4. I have never proposed that the United 
States underwrite a Nationalist counteroffen- 
sive from Formosa against the mainland. 

5. I have repeatedly sought to emphasize 
peaceful and constructive activity and to 
avoid an over-emphasis on military activity, 
which, in my view, has hitherto characterized 
our policy in China and has contributed to 
the collapse of the Nationalist cause. This 
is in line with my conviction that the Com- 
munist success has been due fundamentally 
not to military but to psychological factors, 
and that we must win over them in the war 
of ideas if we are to win at all. 

I stress these points because there has been 
& tendency in the press, which has disturbed 
me greatly, to interpret my position as an 
advocacy of an American imperialist venture 
of some sort, backed up by military might 
and nothing else. I am entirely opposed to 
any such course, as a reading of my public 
statements will show. To reemphasize this, 
let me add only these two statements from 
my report of December 1: 

(a) At the end of part III, the Problem 
of China: 

“In my judgment, we have overlooked a 
far more important factor than mere mili- 
tary might. That factor is what might be 
called the psychological or ideological factor 
which could have meant support and back- 
ing for those high-minded Chinese whom we 
well knew and who were seeking reform and 
who should never have been given the dis- 
couragement that came from the feeling 
that their old traditional friend, the United 
States, had abandoned them in their time of 
greatest crisis.” 

(b) From item No. 1 in part IV, “Overe 
all Observations”: 
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“It is immediately obvious to anyone vis- 
iting the Far East that there is a wide- 
spread yearning among the peoples in this 
area to express their own nationalism and to 
be free from external controls. There is 
definitely a revolt against imperialism in 
any form and the traditional colonialism. 
e è * Whatever policy we adopt in the 
future must recognize this normal and com- 
mendable urge for self-expression.” 

In light of the foregoing, I cannot help 
thinking that to say I propose “That the 
Army should occupy Formosa indefinitely” 
does not accurately reflect my position, not 
only as to what I have specifically proposed 
in a military way, but—more important—as 
to the peaceful, constructive, nonmilitary 
approach which I believe is of the highest 
importance and which I have always sought 
to emphasize. 

I very much appreciate your thoughtful- 
ness in this matter, and will be happy to 
talk further with you about it at any time. 

Always cordially yours, 
H. ALEXANDER SMITH. 


NOMINATION OF ADMIRAL FORREST P. 


SHERMAN TO BE CHIEF OF NAVAL 
OPERATIONS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The nomi- 
nation temporarily passed over will be 
stated. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Admiral Forrest P. Sherman, United 
States Navy, to be Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations in the Department of the Navy, 
with the rank of admiral, for a term of 
4 years. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I wish to 
make it clear at the outset of what I have 
to say that I do not oppose the confirma- 
tion of the nomination of Admiral For- 
rest P. Sherman. I am told, and I be- 
lieve, that he is a man of high character 
and distinguished achievement, and that 
he is qualified to act in the important 
position of Chief of Naval Operations and 
to serve as a member of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

My purpose is to register my emphatic 
disapproval of the removal of Admiral 
Louis E. Denfeld from the post now to be 
occupied by Admiral Sherman and the 
manner in which the removal of Admiral 
Denfeld was brought about. I believe 
that the facts connected with Admiral 
Denfeld’s removal, if fully understood by 
the Congress and by the American peo- 
ple, “will plead like angels trumpet 
tongued.” 

In order to make my position known, I 
should say that I do not have the pleas- 
ure of a personal acquaintance with 
either Admiral Sherman or his predeces- 
sor, Admiral Denfeld. My only personal 
experience in the armed forces has been 
in the infantry. I have never had, and 
do not now have, any personal contact 
with the Navy. In this matter my in- 
terest is, not in personalities, but in prin- 
ciples. I am against neither the Army, 
nor the Navy, nor the Air Force. I am 
for justice. I am for the Constitution. 

Two important principles are here in- 
volved: 

First, justice is the end of govern- 
ment; and a grave injustice has been 
done a distinguished officer. 

Second, the dignity and the position of 
the Congress as a separate and coordi- 
nate branch of the Government are 
challenged. 

I realize fully the power and the au- 
thority of the Presidency that is mar- 
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shaled to sustain and support what has 
been done. I am encouraged, Mr. Presi- 
dent, by the knowledge that in a really 
just cause the weak in the end may con- 
quer the strong. 
APPEARANCE OF ADMIRAL DENFELD BEFORE A 
HOUSE COMMITTEE 


As Senators will recall, last fall grave 
charges were made involving our na- 
tional defense. Accusations were voiced 
that the security of the Nation was im- 
periled by basic disagreements within 
the Department of Defense, particularly 
with regard to carrying out the so-called 
unification law. The House Armed 
Services Committee, after deliberation, 
ordered an investigation. Admiral Den- 
feld was called as a witness. No one can 
question at this late date the constitu- 
tional right of the House to inform it- 
self, through committees of inquiry, on 
subjects which fall within its legisla- 
tive competence. In the case of Mc- 
Grain v. Daugherty (273 U. S. 135, de- 
cided in 1926), the Supreme Court said: 
. A legislative body cannot legislate wisely 
or effectively in the absence of information 
respecting the conditions which the legis- 
lation is intended to affect or change; and 
where the legislative body does not itself 
possess the requisite information—which 
not infrequently is true—recourse must be 
had to others who do possess it. 


It is well understood that this preroga- 
tive in Congress is limited by the right 
of the President to have his subordi- 
nates refuse to testify either in court 
or before a committee of Congress con- 
cerning matters of confidence between 
them and himself. 

At the time when this matter arose, 
Admiral Denfeld was a member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. Section 202, sub- 
section (c), paragraph 6, of the National 
Security Act, as amended, provides: 

No provision of this act shall be so con- 
strued as to prevent a Secretary of a mili- 
tary department or a member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff from presenting to the Con- 
gress on his own initiative, after first in- 
forming the Secretary of Defense, any rec- 
ommendation relating to the Department of 
Defense that he may deem proper. 


It is unnecessary for us to consider 
whether or not the President could have 
prevented Admiral Denfeld’s appearance 
before a committee of the Congress if he 
had desired to do so. That is beside the 
point. The President, in fact, offered no 
objection. Admiral Denfeld appeared 
with the knowledge and approval of the 
Secretary of Defense. Once having ap- 
peared before the committee, it became 
his duty as a witness to give the commit- 
tee his best judgment, without bias or 
reservation, on such matters involving 
the national defense as to which inquiry 
should be made of him. 

For Admiral Denfeld or any of the 
other witnesses to have done otherwise 
would have reflected on their good faith 
and their qualifications to hold a high 
place in the armed forces. Admiral Den- 
feld, therefore, had no alternative but 
to present the facts as he saw them, 

PROMISE OF IMMUNITY 

Now we come, Mr. President, to the real 
crux of this matter, as I see it. Admiral 
Denfeld and other witnesses who ap- 
peared before the House committee were 
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promised that there would be no re- 
prisals as a result of their testimony. 

Secretary of Defense Louis Johnson, 
testifying before the House committee on 
August 23, 1949, in connection with the 
investigation of the B-36 bomber pro- 
gram, stated: 

Every department, agency, and individual 
has been and will be available for free and 
complete testimony at your call. 


After Mr. Johnson had concluded his 
prepared statement on that question, 
Representative DEwry SHORT, a distin- 
guished Member of the House from my 
State of Missouri, questioned Mr. John- 
son closely on this phase of his testi- 
mony. Here verbatim is the colloquy 
which occurred: 


Mr. Suorr. Mr. Secretary, it is very reas- 
suring to have you state in your well-pre- 
pared statement that there was no censor- 
ship, no suppression, and there will be none, 

Secretary Jounson, That is right. 

Mr, SHorT. One of the finest sentences in 
your entire statement is on page 1 where I 
think you correctly stated, in discussing the 
cooperation of your Department with counsel 
and this committee, at the end of the first 
paragraph: “Every department, agency, and 
individual has been and will be available for 
free and complete testimony at your call.” 

Secretary JOHNSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHorr. Without any witness having 
entertained the slightest notion of suffering 
reprisal. 

Secretary JonNson. That is correct. 

Mr. Snort. It is unthinkable that a man, 
occupying your high office, which perhaps 
is the most powerful next to the President of 
the United States, would penalize any de- 
partment or any agency or any individual to 
be called here to testify before this com- 
mittee. 

Secretary Joirnson. They will not, and 
have not. 15 4 

Mr. SHORT. I have felt that and I am very 
glad that you incorporated that statement 
in your prepared testimony, so that if we 
happen to have some members of other 
branches of the armed services testify here, 
whose testimony would conflict with the 
testimony that other witnesses have given, 
they need not fear any reprisal or suffer any 
reprisal. 

Secretary JoHNSON. You may from this 
record reassure them if they need such, which 
I doubt. 


On October 6, 1949, the House Armed 
Services Committee began hearings on 
unification and strategy affecting the 
national defense program. Before com- 
mencing with the testimony of the wit- 
nesses, Chairman Vinson, of the commit- 
tee, made a brief introductory statement. 
He said: 


I would like to say on behalf of the com- 
mittee, although I believe this comment is 
probably unnecessary, that it is the intent 
of the committee that all testimony given 
shall be frankly and freely given and be 
given without reprisals in the Department 
of Defense against any individual present- 
ing testimony during the course of these 
hearings, 

This committee will not permit nor tol- 
erate any reprisals against any witness in 
these hearings, nor will we permit nor toler- 
ate any shepherding of the testimony being 
presented. We want these witnesses to 
speak what is in their minds, to put their 
cards on the table, and to do so without 
hesitation or personal concern, We are go- 
ing to the bottom of this unrest and con- 
cern in the Navy. And the committee ex- 
pects full cooperation in this effort from 
the Department of Defense. 
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Secretary of the Navy Matthews, when 
he testified a few minutes later, stated: 

All of us in the Navy desire to cooperate 
with your committee in every possible way. 
To that end, let me assure the committee 
that any naval officer or enlisted man or any 
Navy civilian whom your committee wants to 
hear, or who desires to be heard by your 
committee, is completely free to testify. 
There has been no censorship. There will be 
none. 

THE TESTIMONY OF ADMIRAL DENFELD 


On the basis of the unequivocal assur- 
ance given by the administration that 
there would be no reprisals, no walking 
the plank, Admiral Denfeld proceeded 
to present to the House committee cer- 
tain criticisms of the policies then be- 
ing carried out by the Department of 
National Defense. For example, the ad- 
miral gave it as his opinion that “the 
Navy is not accepted in full partnership 
in the national-defense structure.” 

THE IMPLICATIONS OF ADMIRAL DENFELD’S 

REMOVAL 

The committee hearings were con- 
cluded on October 21, 1949. On Octo- 
ber 27, 6 days later, President Truman 
appointed a successor to Admiral Den- 
feld and thereby brought about his re- 
moval. Admiral Denfeld was summar- 
ily removed from his post, despite the 
fact that he had been reappointed to a 
second term of 2 years as Chief of Naval 
Operations less than 2 months before 
he was removed. Despite the denial of 
the administration that Admiral Den- 
feld’s removal was an act of recrimina- 
tion, it is apparent that what caused 
the change of heart in the 2 months’ 
interval was the fact that the admiral 
had seen fit to express, with commend- 
able frankness, his deeply felt convic- 
tion before a committee of the Congress. 
There is ground to believe that the man- 
ner in which the announcement of the 
admiral’s removal was made —that is, 
the President made his action known to 
the press before notifying Admiral Den- 
feld—was part and parcel of a calculated 
pattern of intimidation. At any rate, it 
emphasizes the extent to which the ad- 
ministration may go to slap down those 
who dare oppose it. 

Mr. President, far more is involved 
here than the scuttling of the career of 
a single officer, a fine and valuable officer 
though he may be. The well-being of 
the Republic is endangered by the dicta- 
torial attitude and actions of the admin- 
istration, Basically, what is involved is 
this: Is the Congress to continue as a 
coordinate branch of the Government, as 
provided by the Constitution, or will it 
permit itself to be relegated to the status 
of the Roman Senate under Diocletian, 
to the condition of the Estates General 
under Louis XIV, to the state of the 
Reichstag under Hitler? 

Unless the Congress through its com- 
mittees is able to obtain factual and un- 
biased information from the administra- 
tion, unless the members of the Military 
Establishment and those of all executive 
agencies of the Government are per- 
mitted to express their opinions without 
fear of reprisal and recrimination, then 
Congress cannot obtain the facts it re- 
quires. It will no longer be able to leg- 
islate wisely. Its functions would be 
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usurped by the executive branch. Rep- 
resentative government, for all practical 
purposes, would no longer exist in the 
United States. 

Mr. President, Secretary of the Navy 
Matthews appeared before the Senate 
Armed Services Committee on January 
12. As shown by the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record of January 18, 1950, at page 534, 
Secretary Matthews summed up his posi- 
tion in the following language: 

Secretary MATTHEWS. It is not a matter, in 
my judgment, as to where he expresses that 
opinion. The important thing is that he 
entertains that conviction in opposition to 
his superior officer. 


Admiral Denfeld was purged, then, not 
because he failed to execute his duty as 
a member of the armed forces, but be- 
cause he chose to exercise his preroga- 
tive—his precious privilege as an Ameri- 
can citizen—to think. There is no evi- 
dence indicating that Admiral Denfeld at 
any time refused or failed to carry out 
an order from his superiors or to perform 
his duties to the best of his ability. 
But because he happened to entertain 
thoughts at variance with certain of the 
policies laid down by his superiors, and 
because he exercised the privilege ac- 
corded him by law to inform the Con- 
gress of his belief, he was dismissed. 

Has the administration instituted a 
thought-control policy designed to snuff 
out independent thinking on the part of 
the members of the armed services? 

Do those who dare to entertain 
thoughts of their own, or to present their 
honest views when called on to do so by 
the Congress, face humiliation, degrada- 
tion, and the loss of their careers? 

The administration’s program to con- 
trol the thoughts and to standardize the 
mental operations of our high-ranking 
military officers will surely have a pro- 
found effect on officials of the other 
executive agencies. How many of those 
officials who value their positions and 
reputations will dare to come before the 
Congress and testify fully, freely, and 
frankly when their views are in conflict 
with policies laid down by the adminis- 
tration? 

Mr, President, we should never forget 
that the Chief Executive of the United 
States possesses what our forefathers 
referred to as the “power of the sword.” 
Our forefathers realized the importance 
of checks on this power if our Republic 
was to avoid the fate of other nations 
that have passed into oblivion in the 
processes of time. 

Article I, section 8, of the Constitution 
provides: 

The Congress shall have power 
to make rules for the government and regu- 
lation of the land and naval forces. 


Congress alone can declare war. 

It is the responsibility of the Congress 
“to raise and support armies.” 

In passing the unification law it was 
not the intention of the Congress to 
forfeit these constitutional powers to the 
executive branch of our Government. 
Indeed, any such action would be a fatal 
blow tofreedom. The liberty of the peo- 
ple depends on the steadfastness with 
which Congress can impose proper re- 
straints upon him who possesses, for the 
time being, the “power of the sword” 
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and, incidentally, upon the bureaucrats 
appointed by him. 

Mr. President, the independence, the 
honor, and the constitutional preroga- 
tives of the Congress have been directly 
challenged. We want no dictators in 
this country, either civilian or military. 
There is no room for them on the free 
soil of America, Congress must not per- 
mit itself to be thwarted and its lawful 
functions undermined by the executive 
branch of the Government. The separa- 
tion of the powers of government pro- 
vided in the Constitution must remain 
intact. The Congress must continue to 
operate as the founding fathers intended, 
It must persist as a coordinate branch 
of the Government. 

Mr. President, it is unnecessary for me 
to say that our Committee on Armed 
Forces has the confidence of this body. 
I express the hope that two matters of 
great urgency will receive its prompt 
attention. I trust the committee will 
proceed: 

First, to investigate and lay before the 
Senate all of the facts and circumstances 
connected with the removal of Admiral 
Denfeld from his post as Chief of Naval 
Operations. This is the people’s busi- 
ness. It involves the national defense, 
the safety, and security of us all. The 
people want the facts and are entitled 
to no less than all the facts. 

Second, to bring in, if possible, legis- 
lation that will (a) safeguard the right 
of committees of the Congress to receive 
the unbiased and uncoerced testimony of 
members of the armed forces; (b) pro- 
tect from reprisal and disciplinary ac- 
tion any members of the armed forces— 
from private to general, from seaman to 
admiral—who may, in good faith, give 
testimony before a committee of the 
Congress not in accord with the ideas 
entertained for the time being by the 
administration or their superior officers. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
should like to make a very brief state- 
ment for the Record. I agree with the 
distinguished Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Kem] that it is most unfortunate 
that in attempting to unify the military 
services the impact which has occurred 
from the removal of Admiral Denfeld 
and the nomination of Admiral Sherman 
to take his place has had such an effect 
upon the Navy and upon all the military 
branches of the service. 

I voted for the unification bill. I be- 
lieve in it, and I think the sooner the 
provisions of the unification law are 
placed in full operation the sooner there 
will develop a more efficient and a more 
economical military service all the way 
through, and I am satisfied that the re- 
sults will be most gratifying. 

I also feel that it has been rather dif- 
ficult, possibly, to merge the three mili- 
tary branches. For that reason the im- 
pact which I have referred to has been 
severe. Whether what was done could 
have been done in some other way, of 
course, is a matter of opinion. I think 
it should have been done according to 
the constitutional processes so ably dis- 
cussed by the junior Senator from Mis- 
souri. 

With that preface, Mr. President, let 
me say that on the showing which has 
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been made I should very much have pre- 
ferred to have the matter cleared up in 
the Armed Services Committee, and then 
to accept or reject the report of the com- 
mittee in connection with the confirma- 
tion of the nomination of Admiral Sher- 
man. I shall vote for the confirmation 
of the nomination of Admiral Sherman. 
In so doing, however, I do not want my 
vote to be taken as being in any way a 
criticism of the efficient work done pre- 
viously by Admiral Denfeld. 

I do not know Admiral Sherman. I 
have met, consulted, and conversed with 
Admiral Denfeld many times. I always 
found him to be a very courteous gentle- 
man, and, so far as my contacts with him 
are concerned, the information he gave 
me was trustworthy. I believe him, and 
I think he is a very fine gentleman. 

Neither do I want to say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that my vote for the confirmation 
of the nomination of Admiral Sherman 
enters at all into the discussions had 
with the Secretary of the Navy. We have, 
up to this moment, certain allegations 
presented on the floor of the Senate. As 
I have said before, I think all that 
should have been adduced before the 
Armed Services Committee, with a report 
by the committee for the Senate to ac- 
cept or to reject. The charges made 
relative to the Secretary of the Navy 
might have been used as possible guide- 
posts in voting for the confirmation of 
the nomination of Admiral Sherman. 

Mr. President, as a Nebraskan, I wish 
to say unqualifiedly, without regard to 
the charge of incompetency, or to the 
politics of the situation, that the Secre- 
tary of the Navy is a man who is held in 
unquestioned repute in my State. His 
veracity, to my knowledge, has never 
been questioned. He is a fine man and 
he has a fine family. 

I desire the Recor» to show that, as I 
said in the beginning, as I vote for the 
confirmation of the nomination of Ad- 
miral Sherman the question of compe- 
tency of the Secretary of the Navy does 
not enter into the question at all. Alle- 
gations have been made, but evidence 
supporting them has not been adduced, 
and we are not passing upon that ques- 
tion in the vote on the confirmation of 
the nomination of Admiral Sherman. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, let me say 
while the impact has been severe, it is 
the job of the administration to effect 
and perfect unification. It must be 
done in order to reduce the amount of 
money required for our national de- 
fense at thistime. We need every dollar 
to provide the best and the most efficient 
national defense possible. Therefore 
we must unify the services at all costs. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I con- 
gratulate the distinguished minority 
leader for the fine attitude he takes 
toward a fellow citizen of his home 
State. The recommendation which has 
been given by the distinguished junior 
Senator from Nebraska coincides with 
what the senior Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. BUTLER] said only 2 or 3 days ago 
with respect to Mr. Matthews. I think 
their attitude is very praiseworthy and 
I feel that the majority leader should 
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compliment both Senators from Nebras- 
ka with respect to the remarks they have 
made regarding the distinguished Secre- 
tary of the Navy, Mr. Matthews. It is 
especially gratifying that both of the 
Senators who have spoken so highly re- 
garding the honesty and integrity of Mr. 
Matthews are Republicans, while Mr. 
Matthews is a Democrat. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
have a message which I should like to 
impart to the Senator. I wish to repeat 
to the Senate a telephone conversation 
I had this morning with Admiral Den- 
feld, which I think will be of interest to 
all Senators. But first I should like 
briefly to touch upon what came before 
the Senate yesterday. 

Yesterday we were presented with a 
letter from Matthews in which he stated 
that the President had removed Admiral 
Denfeld. The Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. Typincs] who, I am sorry to say 
is not on the floor at this time, submitted 
certain documents. Today I asked the 
Senator if those were the only documents 
dealing with this subject, and he said 
they were. 

Mr. President, I find, surprisingly, that 
there is nothing in those documents to 
indicate that the President ever removed 
Admiral Denfeld. 

After discovering that the President 
had never himself accomplished this re- 
moval, I started checking into the legal 
question of delivery of Admiral Den- 
feld’s commission. That question was 
raised by Secretary Matthews in his let- 
ter to Mr. Typincs. The Secretary said 
that there had never been a legal de- 
livery of the commission, and therefore 
that Denfeld had never been appointed. 

In going over all the available cases, 
I found the decision rendered by Chief 
Justice Marshall in the case of Marbury 
against Madison, which I think is di- 
rectly in point. In that case Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall said that the signing and 
the affixing of the seal were sufficient. 
The Marbury case was an action to obtain 
possession of a commission. The ap- 
pointed officer had never been given pos- 
session of the commission, and Chief 
Justice Marshall said that the signing 
and the affixing of the seal were suf- 
ficient without physical delivery. 

The President never having removed 
Admiral Denfeld as Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations and the commission having been 
properly issued it would therefore ap- 
pear that Admiral Denfeld is still Chief 
of Naval Operations. I therefore took 
it upon myself to call Admiral Denfeld. 
I told him that I and a number of other 
Senators were in a very embarrassing 
position today. I told him that we either 
had to vote against the confirmation 
of Admiral Sherman, a man whom I con- 
sider an outstanding officer, or to vote 
to continue to have no recognized Chief 
of Naval Operations; that if, on the other 
hand, we voted for the confirmation of 
Admiral Sherman, such a vote could be 
misconstrued in some quarters as an in- 
dication that we were placing our stamp 
of approval upon the very shoddy treat- 
ment given to Admiral Denfeld, and it 
might mean we were placing our stamp 
of approval upon the method of his dis- 
missal; but, more important still, in the 
future it might be taken as a precedent 
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for the legal proposition that the Presi- 
dent or the Secretary of the Navy, as 
in this case, could remove at will, and 
without stating any cause therefor, a 
statutory officer who had been appointed 
for a specific term and whose nomina- 
tion had been confirmed by the Senate. 

I told Admiral Denfeld that I was 
very curious to know what his position 
was, whether he claims that he is the 
Chief of Naval Operations or not. He 
agreed with the statement, without re- 
ferring to it, made on the floor the other 
day by several Senators, including the 
Senator from Massachusetts, that it 
would be unfortunate for the Navy and 
for the entire Defense Establishment to 
continue without a recognized Chief of 
Naval Operations. He agreed with me 
that those of us who felt strongly on 
this legal proposition as to whether or 
not there was actually a vacancy were 
in an unusual position. He did, how- 
ever, wish to discuss that legal proposi- 
tion. He told me, however, that in order 
to remove any doubt, he is now resign- 
ing as Chief of Naval Operations, so 
that the Senate may freely vote on the 
confirmation of Admiral Sherman. He 
also told me that he considered Admiral 
Sherman to be an outstanding naval 
officer, and that in his opinion he would 
make an exceedingly able Chief of Naval 
Operations. Admiral Denfeld did not 
give me this message for formal trans- 
mission to the Senate. He is not in a 
position to do that. However, I am sure 
that he would have no objection what- 
ever to my telling the Senate, first, that 
he is going to resign as Chief of Naval 
Operations, so that there will be no 
doubt whatsoever about a vacancy in 
the Office; and, second, that he con- 
siders Admiral Sherman to be a highly 
qualified officer for the position to which 
he has been nominated. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I am very glad to 
yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Keeping in mind 
the discussion which took place yester- 
day, to the effect that the Commander in 
Chief, the President of the United States, 
under the Constitution has the power 
to remove a military officer and to make 
changes in the Military Establishment, 
does the Senator not also have in mind 
that even that power of the President 
has certain limitations placed upon it, 
namely, that an officer cannot be thrown 
out of the Army, for instance, without 
having an opportunity to appear before 
a court martial, or a board where his 
case may be outlined, and that an en- 
listed man cannot be summarily re- 
moved from the service without being 
given the opportunity to present his 
case? While no restrictions are placed 
on the President of the United States 
in exercising his constitutional power as 
Commander in Chief, there is a proper 
way in which that should be done, and 
unless that proper method is followed, 
the Unification Act, which sets up the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, might itself be 
placed in jeopardy. Has the Senator 
gone into that phase of the matter at 
all? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Yes, to a consider- 
able extent. I had not planned to dis- 
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cuss it, but the Senator is 100 percent 
correct. Let us take the case of a second 
lieutenant in the Army. The President 
cannot remove him. He can suspend him 
and order a court martial. There the 
young officer has a right to defend him- 
self, and the charges against him must be 
proved, That is the procedure up and 
down the line, and I think it is doubly ap- 
plicable to a situation involving officers 
whose nominations must be confirmed by 
the Senate. Of course, the appointment 
of every commissioned officer must be 
confirmed by the Senate. However, in 
this case an officer was confirmed by the 
Senate to hold an office for a specific pe- 
riod of time, and the Secretary of the 
Navy obviously did not have the power 
to remove him, as he did. It must be 
understood that the President did not 
remove him, even though Mr. Matthews 
so indicates in his letter. When I say 
that, Mr. President, I am assuming that 
the Senator from Maryland has submit- 
ted all the documents on this matter. I 
have no personal investigation for such 
documents. 

Returning to the letter of Secretary 
Matthews, let me say that I have had 
some experience as a lawyer, I have had 
some experience as a judge, and while I 
was in the service, between combat tours, 
I had considerable experience in repre- 
senting men in my unit before courts 
martial. I am firmly convinced that the 
President could not in this case remove 
Admiral Denfeld in the manner in which 
Mr. Matthews indicated the President 
had removed him. That is one of the 
reasons I am happy that Admiral Den- 
feld has said he is resigning, in order to 
clear up the matter. I believe it is very 
important to have it clear in the RECORD 
at this time—and I am sure other Sena- 
tors feel the same way—that we are not 
establishing any legal precedent, which 
might in the future be misconstrued, giv- 
ing the President a power which many of 
us believe he does not possess. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for an additional 
question? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Certainly. 

Mr. KNOWLAND, Keeping in mind 
the Unification Act, which sets up the 
Joint Chiefs and provides for their con- 
firmation by the Senate, and now the 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs, who is 
also subject to confirmation by the Sen- 
ate, certainly there must be some limita- 
tions meant by the Congress, so that any 
removal at least would follow an orderly 
procedure. I think a person can main- 
tain that position without in any way 
questioning the ultimate legal authority 
of the President to make a change. But 
I believe it certainly is indicated that 
changes should not be made haphazardly, 
and certainly not without giving the offi- 
cer involved an opportunity at least to 
present his side of the case, which is the 
customary practice. 

The President could even suspend, I 
rather assume, either the chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs—— 

Mr. McCARTHY. I think he could do 
that. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Or the Chief of 
Naval Operations, or the Chief of Staff 
of the Air Forces, or the Chief of Staff of 
the Army, temporarily relieve him from 
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his duties, and then set in motion what- 
ever the proper procedure would be to 
create a vacancy. But it seems to me 
that in view of the fact that the Con- 
gress provided that those appointed to 
these positions should be subject to Sen- 
ate confirmation, and also in view of the 
fact that, for instance, the Joint Chiefs, 
and in some cases the Chiefs themselves, 
serve on other bodies, such as the War 
Council, there are of necessity certain re- 
strictions which should surround the po- 
sition an appointee to which has to be 
confirmed by the Senate of the United 
States. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, in 
my opinion that is the best legal state- 
ment of the situation I have ever heard, 
either by a lawyer or a nonlawyer—and 
I understand the Senator from Califor- 
nia is not a lawyer. I think he would 
make a good one. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
WITHERS in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin yield to the Senator 
from Florida? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND, I should like to ad- 
dress a question to the distinguished 
Senator in order to make the situation 
a little clearer in the Recorp. Is it now 
the statement of the Senator from Wis- 
consin that Admiral Denfeld, rather than 
to rely upon any legal question, and in 
the interest of the Navy and the in- 
terest of the Nation, lays no claim what- 
ever to occupying at this time the post 
of Chief of Naval Operations? 

Mr. McCARTHY. He is ready to sub- 
mit his formal resignation. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Pursuing the matter 
further by an additional question, it 
seems to me that two different things 
are mentioned in the statement of the 
Senator from Wisconsin. One, the ine 
tention to make a resignation effective, 
and the other, the question of laying no 
claim at this time to occupancy of the 
office. I was strongly hopeful that the 
Senator would be able to say to the Sen- 
ate that the distinguished naval officer, 
Admiral Denfeld, now lays no claim 
whatever to the post by reason of the 
fact that he does not desire to rely upon 
mere legal questions, and does place the 
good of the Navy and the good of the 
Nation first, and for those reasons has 
decided to advise the Senate that he 
lays no claim whatsoever at this time 
to occupancy of the distinguished office. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I am not sure that 
I follow the Senator. The Senator un- 
derstands that Admiral Denfeld, so far 
as I know, is not a lawyer. I would not 
under any circumstances ask him to pass 
upon such an involved constitutional 
question. The courts have differed upon 
such questions. For example, in the de- 
cision in the Humphrey case, the Court 
stated that there remains an area in 
which there is doubt, which is left to 
the future for legal decision. Admiral 
Denfeld’s case may be in that area. 

I would not ask the admiral to pass 
upon that legal question. When he says, 
in order to leave no questions in the 
minds of any Senatars, “I am submit- 
ting my resignation,” that is certainly 
all he could possibly do. 
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I may say that if Admiral Denfeld had 
tried to give me a legal opinion—which 
he did not—as to whether he is legally 
Chief of Naval Operations as of today, 
I would not have transmitted that to the 
Senate, because I do not think the ad- 
miral has the legal background which 
qualifies him to answer that technical, 
involved constitutional question. 

Mr. President, in view of the decision 
in the case of Marbury v. Madison, which 
holds that when a commission is signed 
and sealed the appointment has been ac- 
complished, in view of the fact that the 
President has not taken any action what- 
soever—the Senator understands that I 
qualify this by saying I am relying upon 
the documents submitted by the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Typincs]—in view 


of the fact that the President took no 


action whatsoever except in his memo 
of October 22, in which he said to the 
Secretary of the Navy, “I accordingly 
hereby authorize you to arrange for and 
carry out the transfer which you recom- 
mend,” in which memorandum he does 
not refer to Admiral Denfeld (but is a 
part of a sequence of documents, which 
may indicate that he had Admiral Den- 
feld in mind); and, plus the fact that 
the Secretary of the Navy does not have 
the power of removal, as of this moment 
Admiral Denfeld is Chief of Naval Op- 
erations. 

Therefore I think we owe Admiral Den- 
feld a deep vote of thanks for saying, So 
far as I am concerned I am going to 
create a vacancy so the Senate may act 
on Admiral Sherman’s nomination. I 
am submitting my resignation.” That is 
certainly a highly patriotic thing for him 
to do. Then he goes further and says, 
“I think the new appointee whose nomi- 
nation you are considering, Admiral 
Sherman, is an outstanding naval officer, 
and I believe he will do an excellent job 
as Chief of Naval Operations.” There 
is most certainly nothing more that any- 
one could ask of Admiral Denfeld after 
the very shabby treatment he has re- 
ceived. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Missouri, unless the Senator 
from Florida has not completed his ques- 
tioning. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I had another ques- 
tion, but that is all right, 

Mr. McCARTHY,. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Missouri. 

Mr. DONNELL. The Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HoLLAND] inquired whether 
or not the Senator from Wisconsin is 
stating that Admiral Denfeld lays no 
claim to the office. Does the Senator 
from Wisconsin understand that whether 
or not Admiral Denfeld lays claim to the 
office is determinative of the legal situa- 
tion, of the right of the President to 
nominate Admiral Sherman? Let me 
perhaps clarify the question a little. 

Mr. McCARTHY, I think I under- 
stand it. 

Mr. DONNELL. If at the time the 
nomination was made by the President 
there was no vacancy, can Admiral Den- 
feld now, weeks or months after the nom- 
ination was made, come forward and, 
by laying no claim to the office, make 
valid a nomination which, I take it, in 
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the opinion of the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin, was void at the time it was made? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I would not agree 
with the Senator from Missouri on that. 
Let us go back a step. Many times in the 
past we have confirmed men for positions 
in which there was presently no vacancy. 
The confirmations were to take effect at 
some future time. For example, when 
the Senate confirmed Admiral Denfeld 
on August 15, we confirmed him for a 
term starting December 15. I think we 
could have confirmed Admiral Sherman, 
or any other admiral, on August 15, for 
a term that was to commence on Decem- 
ber 15. 

Now, I sincerely hope that the waters 
are not muddied by the issuance of a 
commission dated prior to Admiral Den- 
feld’s resignation.. We have the situa- 
tion cleared up now, and I sincerely hope 
that Admiral Sherman will not be sworn 
prior to Admiral Denfeld’s resignation. 
| I repeat: I think that regardless of 
whether there was a vacancy at the time 
the President made the nomination we 
can confirm now that we know there will 
be a vacancy in the very imminent future. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. What the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin is saying in sub- 
stance is that Admiral Denfeld says he is 
no lawyer, he does not know the effect of 
his resignation, but in the interest of 
‘clarifying the whole situation, in the in- 
terest of the country, and of the Navy, 
he is submitting his resignation for what 
that piece of paper may be worth. Is 
not that the situation? He does not 
claim to go into the legal effect of his 
resignation at this time; he simply sub- 
‘mits it in order to make the situation 
perfectly clear? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I may say I recited 
to Admiral Denfeld the statement which 
the Senator from Massachusetts made 
‘on the floor of the Senate yesterday, the 
position which the Senator took that we 
should have a Chief of Naval Operations, 
and that is how Admiral Denfeld feels 
also. I think I have answered the Sen- 
ator’s question. 
Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It will be necessary 
for me to make a brief statement prior 
to the phrasing of my question. I am not 
disturbed by the question which seems 
to be disturbing the Senator from Wis- 
consin. I do not believe that there is a 
situation under which there is a question 
as to whether a vacancy existed at the 
time of this appointment. It seems to 
me that this is the situation: We are con- 
‘cerned with two terms of office, one of 
‘which would have expired on December 
15, and a new one which would have 
begun on December 15 for a term of 4 
Fears. At the time of the appointment 
of the successor, Admiral Sherman, on 
November 2, the opinion of the Judge 
Advocate General of the Navy shows two 
ample reasons, in my judgment, for his 
finding that the post was then vacant, 
and that the appointment was a valid 
appointment at that time, because, first, 
by citing the law and the authorities he 
makes it perfectly clear that the Presi- 
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dent was given, by a specific law, the 
right of removal, and that he exercised 
that right, and, secondly, he calls atten- 
tion to the constitutional aspects of the 
situation under which the President as 
Commander in Chief has the complete 
right at any time, by change of the 
assignment of the officer in question, to 
accomplish the same result, that is the 
vacation of his office as Chief of Naval 
Operations. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Let me interrupt 
the Senator at that point. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Please let me finish. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Very well. I am 
sorry. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Then the Judge Ad- 
vocate General very tersely, and, I think, 
successfully, finds that on both grounds 
he feels that a vacancy existed, and that 
the interim appointment of November 2 
was a valid one. 

The other question that comes up has 
to do with the term of office. 

I have read the record carefully. The 
question has to do with the term of office 
which would have begun on December 15 
of last year under the appointment made 
by the President, as sent to the Senate 
and confirmed far ahead of time. It 
appears that a commission was issued 
and irregularly delivered, but whether 
regularly or irregularly delivered, was 
not accepted. There is no showing of 
acceptance in the record, no showing of 
the taking of the oath. There is no 
showing that anything that transpired 
did transpire on December 15, but long 
prior thereto, long prior to the date when 
that particular appointment for that 
particular term could have begun and 
could have been effective. 

I fail to find in the Recorp—and I 
reread it very carefully this morning— 
anything that even remotely indicates 
that that particular commission could 
have become effective, or the appoint- 
ment under it could have become effec- 
tive, or the term could have ever begun. 
So there is nothing to indicate that Ad- 
miral Denfeld was there in the office or 
anywhere about it at that time, that he 
accepted the appointment as of that 
date, that he took the oath of office as of 
that date, or that the term ever began 
to run; but the record shows quite clearly 
and to the contrary that the interim 
appointment to another, to Admiral 
Sherman, was made back on November 
2, was then in force and was operative, 
and that that interim appointee was in 
possession of the office and was serving in 
it on that date, and that there has been 
no claim whatever on the part of Ad- 
miral Denfeld to the occupancy of that 
office, and no physical occupancy of it 
since that time, and, in short, no show- 
ing whatever that that term ever validly 
began. 

So that now we have before us only the 
new appointment, which was sent to the 
Senate by the President on January 5 
for a new term of 4 years of the new 
appointee, Admiral Sherman. So, I am 
not laboring under any disturbance 
whatsoever from the question suggested 
by the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The reason for my prior questions is 
this: I thought that it would be entirely 
conclusive of the whole matter to have 
the record clearly show, as I understand 
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is the case, though the Senator has usod. 
I think, confusing words in stating that 
fact to the Senate, that at this time 
Admiral Denfeld makes no claim what- 
ever to occupancy of the office, and is 
erasing himself informally from any po- 
sition where he might disturb the situa- 
tion or take a position contrary to the 
welfare of the Navy or the welfare of the 
Nation. I think that such a statement 
would clearly and conclusively clear the 
deck and clear the record so that there 
could be no possible feeling that there 
is any handicap now existing or any ob- 
struction to prevent the early—and I 
hope it will be early—confirmation of 
the distinguished officer who succeeds 
Admiral Denfeld. Both these officers 
are of such distinction and such patri- 
otic character, and the Nation has so 
clearly been well served by both of them, 
and the earlier appointee now removes 
himself from the picture so graciously, 
as I understand, that I think it is a pity 
even further to continue the discussion 
of something on which there is no dif- 
ference between the officers, no differ- 
ence of opinion among us here as to the 
issue as to how we can best serve the 
interests of the Navy and the interests 
of the Nation. 

So my question would be this: Is the 
Senator from Wisconsin now in effect 
stating to the Senate that, by whatever 
term he may call it, the distinguished 
former occupant of the position of Chief 
of Naval Operation, Admiral Denfeld, is, 
through the Senator from Wisconsin, ad- 
vising the Senate that he does not wish 
longer to hold up in any way or obstruct 
consideration and confirmation of the 
appointment of his successor, Admiral 
Sherman, for whom he has the highest 
regard, and that he is taking whatever 
means are necessary immediately to re- 
move himself from the field, and to make 
it clear that under no circumstances does 
he want to be regarded as obstructing 
the immediate confirmation of the nomi- 
nation of Admiral Sherman? Is that the 
position of Admiral Denfeld? 

Mr. McCARTHY, The Senator has 
stated some facts. He said that the 
Judge Advocate General stated that the 
President has the authority to remove, 
and the Senator said that in view of the 
fact that the President did remove 
Admiral Denfeld, he was not in office. I 
point out that that is not the factual 
situation in which we find ourselves. We 
have Secretary Matthews’ statement that 
the President removed Admiral Denfeld. 
However, yesterday the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Typincs] submitted cer- 
tain documents. I asked him earlier 
today whether those were the only docu- 
ments available on this subject. He said 
they were. Those documents indicate 
that the President never did take that 
action. Of course, I agree that we are 
now discussing a moot question. The 
Senator says we can confirm the nomina- 
tion of Admiral Sherman because there 
is, and has been, a vacancy. I say I 
intend to vote for the confirmation of the 
nomination of Admiral Sherman because 
Admiral Denfeld, by his action, is creat- 
ing a vacancy. 

But in order that the record may be 
clear in regard to the type of information 
Secretary Matthews is giving us, let us 
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have it understood that there is nothing 
whatsoever in the record today to show 
that the President ever did remove 
Admiral Denfeld. The only document 
on that subject—and I shall read all of 
it, because it is short—reads as follows: 
THE Warre Hovse, 
Washington, D. C., October 27, 1949. 
Memorandum for: The Secretary of the Navy, 
from the President. 

Over a long period of time I have devoted 
considerable thought to various aspects of 
the problem which you discuss in your let- 
ter of today’s date. 


So as to make the situation clear, let 
me point out that the Secretary had 
written the President on that date, say- 
ing that he would like to remove Admiral 
Denfeld. How many other letters he 
wrote to the President on that day, I do 
not know. 

The President further said: 

The action which you recommend meets 
with my approval. y 

Accordingly, I hereby authorize you to ar- 
range for and carry out the transfer which 
you recommend, 


So far as we know, the President never 
even affixed his name to any document 
saying that Admiral Denfeld was re- 
moved from that office. In the docu- 
ment which is produced, he does not 
mention the position of Chief of Naval 
Operations; neither does he mention 
Admiral Denfeld’s name. Therefore, so 
far as I am concerned, there is nothing 
in the document to show that the Presi- 
dent even attempted to remove Admiral 
Denfeld. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator has taken Secretary Matthews’ un- 
supported statement, when the Senator 
says the commission was delivered ir- 
regularly. I do not know where the Sen- 
ator gets his information as to what 
regular delivery is. My thought is that 
when a document which the President 
has signed, which the Secretary of the 
Navy has signed, and which the Secre- 
tary of the Navy has sealed, is taken by 
the President’s naval aide to Admiral 
Denfeld, who is told, “Here is your com- 
mission,” and then when the Admiral 
walks into the office of the Secretary of 
the Navy and says to him, “I have it. 
Thanks very much,” I do not think we 
can ask for a more complete legal 
delivery. 

I do not think the Senator from Flor- 
ida is aware of another fact, namely, 
that the present law provides for a term 
of office of not less than 4 years for the 
members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
When I state the period for which the 
other members of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff were appointed, I am relying upon 
my memory. I understand that both the 
other two members of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff have been appointed for a 4-year 
term. However, Admiral Denfeld had 
previously been appointed for a 2-year 
term, and the second commission merely 
extended his term for an additional pe- 
riod of 2 years, so as to make his full 
term equal to those of the other two 
members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Whether Admiral Denfeld had to be 
resworn, I do not know. I think that 
is a question which the committee should 
have determined; but, again, it is moot, 
in view of the fact that Admiral Den- 
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feld is resigning. On that question, I 
have talked to a number of naval offi- 
cers of the highest rank available to me. 
Their opinion differs. Most of them say 
there is no necessity for a new swearing 
in, in view of the fact that the commis- 
sion merely extends the term for which 
he was originally sworn in. One felt 
that he had to be resworn. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I merely wish 
to say that I understand that when such 
an officer has his term of service ex- 
tended, it is not customary for him to 
be sworn again. 

Mr. McCARTHY. That seems to be 
the consensus of opinion among the offi- 
cers I have contacted, but I may say 
there is a difference of opinion. 

So, Mr. President, now we are discuss- 
ing a moot question. I agree that with 
Admiral Denfeld saying, “I am going to 
file my formal resignation,” I now can 
freely vote for confirmation of the nomi- 
nation of Admiral Sherman, who is a 
competent officer. 

The Senator says he can vote for con- 
firmation of his nomination because the 
Secretary of the Navy effectively re- 
moved his predecessor. At least, we 
agree on the end result. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Florida for a question. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Regardless of the 
fact that I do not at all agree with the 
Senator from Wisconsin as to the rea- 
sons for his position, I compliment him 
upon that decision. I hope the Senate 
may now vote, without further delay, 
upon confirmation of the nomination of 
a patriotic American to be Chief of Naval 
Operations, so that this question may 
become a matter of history, and so that 
we can proceed to consider other im- 
portant matters which are pending. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Is that a question? 

Mr. President, although this disposes 
of the very important question of con- 
firmation of the nomination of Admiral 
Sherman to be Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, yet there is another matter which 
during all this discussion I have con- 
sidered to be of infinitely more impor- 
tance, a subject which I am afraid has 
been hidden under the more spectacular 
developments. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I am glad to yield 
for a question. 

Mr, SALTONSTALL. Would the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin agree to permit 
the nomination of Admiral Sherman to 
be confirmed, without losing his right to 
the floor? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I prefer to proceed 
with the discussion. 

Mr. President, there is a matter of 
considerably more importance which is 
tied into the subject of confirmation of 
the nomination of Admiral Sherman. I 
intend to discuss that question at this 
time. I shall do so very briefly. I share 
with the two Senators who have just 
suggested that the Senate speedily con- 
firm the nomination of Admiral Sher- 
man, their sentiments that his nomina- 
tion should be confirmed. However, 
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whether that is done at this moment or 
5 minutes from now does not concern 
me greatly. For that reason, I intend 
to discuss this matter, which I consider 
to be of the utmost importance, 

Mr. President, the Secretary of the 
Navy appeared before the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee. At that appearance, he 
misstated the facts. As to that, there 
can be no question. Later, when his 
erroneous statements were disclosed, a 
sizable number of the members of the 
Armed Services Committee—all the 
members on this side of the aisle, I be- 
lieve—said that with those new facts at 
hand, they would like to have the Secre- 
tary appear again before the committee, 
and would like to question him and find 
out why the committee was misinformed 
by him. When that statement was made 
by those members of the committee, the 
chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee saw fit to conduct his own per- 
sonal investigation, chiefly by obtaining 
a letter from Secretary Matthews. That 
letter was presented yesterday on the 
floor of the Senate. In the letter we 
find that, again, the Secretary of the 
Navy misinforms the Senate. In the let- 
ter he said, in effect, “I signed the docu- 
ment. It went to the President. Then 
someone delivered it, without authoriza- 
tion, to Admiral Denfeld. I never knew 
Admiral Denfeld got it. Normally it 
would not go directly to Admiral Den- 
feld; it would come back to my office, and 
have the seal affixed thereon, But that 
was not done in this case.” 

Again, Mr. President, documents speak 
much louder than words. So we pre- 
sented the document, and it showed that 
the seal was regularly affixed to it, and 
that, again, the Secretary of the Navy 
was in error. 

The Secretary of the Navy requested 
an opinion from the Judge Advocate 
General as to whether or not the Pres- 
ident could remove Admiral Denfeld. I 
assume he informed the Judge Advocate 
General that the President had at- 
tempted to accomplish removal of Ad- 
miral Denfeld. Again the Secretary of 
the Navy was in error; for, if we examine 
the documents which the Senator from 
Maryland has given us, we find that at no 
time did the President take any steps to 
remove Admiral Denfeld. We find that 
the only thing which might even remotely 
be interpreted as indication of an at- 
tempt to remove Admiral Denfeld is a 
document in which neither Admiral Den- 
feld’s name nor the post of Chief of Naval 
Operations is mentioned. 

Although I do not consider to be the 
most important question before the 
Senate the question of whether Secretary 
Matthews is deliberately attempting to 
deceive the Senate or is so incompetent 
that he does not know what he is doing, 
yet of course that is an important ques- 
tion. However, I think it is of infinitely 
more importance for us to consider the 
Johnson-Matthews recently imposed 
rule of secrecy, as to which Secretary 
Matthews said—and I think his is the 
most fantastic statement I have ever 
known a Cabinet officer to make—that if 
any military officer told the Congress the 
truth, and the whole truth—I do not at- 
tempt to quote the statement exactly 
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until I can find that point in the record— 
he would have to take the conse- 
quences. If that is not an attempted 
intimidation of every prospective witness 
from the military who will ever appear 
before any committee, then my legal in- 
terpretation of “intimidation” is entirely 
wrong. He does not stop there but dem- 
onstrates very clearly what the conse- 
quences are. The consequences are hu- 
miliation, embarrassment, and transfer 
to the Siberia of an unimportant posi- 
tion, a position far below the rank of the 
officer who may be affected. If the 
Senate and the House of Representatives, 
constituting the Congress, do nothing 
about it, it means that we of the Con- 
gress place our stamp of approval upon 
the rule that never again can the officers 
of the military come before committees 
to tell the truth, It means we are placing 
our stamp of approval upon perjury, Mr. 
President, if you please. It means that if 
a witness from the military comes before 
a committee, is sworn as a witness, is 
asked questions, and tells what he be- 
lieves the facts to be; if he makes rec- 
ommendations which he thinks properly 
should be made, then, as the Secretary 
of the Navy said, he must suffer the 
consequences. We have known what 
the consequences have been to three of 
the five naval officers who testified. 

Mr. President, if the Senate had the 
right to impeach, I would suggest that 
impeachment proceedings against Mr. 
Matthews be instituted. The Senate, 
however, does not have that right. If 
the Senate had that right, I would sug- 
gest that he be impeached on four sepa- 
rate grounds: 

First. Untruthfulness before the com- 
mittee, 

Second. Being completely incompetent 
to perform the duties of Secretary of the 
Navy. 

I may point out that I do not think 
Matthews can be blamed too much for 
being an incompetent man and for his 
inability to perform his job. The blame 
must rest upon the appointing power. 

Third. His complete disloyalty to the 
branch of the service for which he 
should be fighting. This is something 
for which the Secretary himself can be 
blamed. Why this disloyalty to the 
Navy, I do not know, but apparently he 
thinks he does not have the support from 
the naval officers which he should have. 
This is not surprising. When a man is 
placed in that position, with no experi- 
ence whatever, and shortly afterward he 
comes before a Senate committee and 
says, in effect, “I am the great naval 
strategist, and if any one of the admirals, 
who have served for 30 or 40 years, dis- 
agrees with me“ —he does not even say 
they must state their disagreement; he 
says the important thing is—and I quote 


The important thing is that he entertains 
a conviction in opposition to mine, 


With a Secretary of the Navy who 
knows nothing about naval affairs say- 
ing that of men who have devoted their 
entire lives to the naval service, and 
when he says to them, “If you entertain 
an idea different from mine, then you 
will suffer the consequences,” it is not 
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surprising that he cannot command any 
loyalty from those men. 

Fourth. The new and dangerous rule 
which the Secretary is enforcing—the 
rule that if anyone appears before a Sen- 
ate committee and tells the truth, he 
must take the consequences. Let me 
read it into the Recorp again. It ap- 
pears on page 111 of his testimony given 
on January 12. He starts out by saying: 

The individual should have not only the 
right but the duty to testify, to be abso- 
lutely sure that he will not suffer any re- 
prisal by so doing. 


So far so good. He then says: 

But I also think that when a member of 
the Military Establishment does that, that 
he must be prepared to, in a sense, take the 
consequences, 


Mr. President, I hope the Senate will 
unanimously confirm the nomination of 
Admiral Sherman for the position of 
Chief of Naval Operations. 

Mr, CAIN rose. 

Mr, McCARTHY. I shall be glad to 
yield to the Senator from Washington. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
consent to the nomination? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
have not yielded the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair thought the Senator had yielded 
the floor. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yielded to the 
Senator from Washington for a question. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I think it is 
safe to say that the Senator from Wis- 
consin has disturbed probably every oth- 
er Senator on the floor of the Senate by 
the character of what he has said and the 
charges which he individually thinks 
should be preferred against the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. The Senator from Wis- 
consin is aware of the fact that the mi- 
nority members of the Armed Services 
Committee have requested of the chair- 
man that the committee hold a hearing, 
at which time Secretary Matthews would 
be encouraged to come before the com- 
mittee to speak for himself. If there is 
to be such a meeting, I wonder whether 
the Senator from Wisconsin would be in- 
clined, on the assumption that the hear- 
ing was thorough and conclusive, to be 
guided by the verdict which the com- 
mittee might reach with reference to the 
degree of guilt, if any, of the Secretary 
of the Navy. That is to say, would the 
Senator from Wisconsin, even at this late 
day, think it both proper and impera- 
tively important that the Secretary of 
the Navy be called before the Armed 
Services Committee in order that there 
may be a most thorough exploration into 
every one of the serious contradictions 
which the Senator from Wisconsin has 
pointed out so ably in recent days? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I may say I heartily 
agree with the minority members of the 
Armed Services Committee, who said, 
“Let us have Secretary Matthews come 
before the committee; let us get the 
truth.” 

I may say this. The Senator has used 
the word guilt. I have tried to make it 
clear that I do not think the Secretary, 
in his mind, was lying. I think in order 
to constitute a lie a person must know 
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that what he is saying is untrue. Frank- 
ly, I think that in the tremendous task 
which has fallen into the lap of the See- 
retary, he does not remember from day 
to day what he has done. Frankly, I 
do not think he knew he had signed the 
document, when in the record he says, “I 
was the man who advised the President 
not to sign.” I think he thought he had 
so advised the President. I believe he 
felt that in some of those documents he 
had so advised the President. I think, 
for example, when the Secretary says 
that “If any naval officer differs with me 
in any respect, or entertains a difference 
in his mind, then his head must fall,” he 
feels he is doing right. 

The Secretary apparently does not 
realize that some of the great naval 
officers know more about the Navy than 
he does. That cannot be labeled guilt. 
A man cannot be said to be guilty of 
being incompetent, in the criminal sense 
of the word. I think Mr. Matthews 
would like to be a great Secretary of the 
Navy. 

As I have said, when I found this un- 
usual document, and these unusual state- 
ments, I talked to both Senators from 
Nebraska. I inquired what kind of man 
Matthews was. Both Senators had the 
finest things to say about his reputation 
and about his truthfulness. I did not 
question them about his competence to 
act as Secretary of the Navy. I took the 
trouble to call several of my personal 
friends in Omaha, none of whom had 
anything but the finest things to say 
about Mr. Matthews. I therefore wish 
to make it clear that when I refer to im- 
peachment, I am not concerned about 
establishing that the man is guilty of 
any crime; I merely think he is so in- 
competent he should not be holding the 
job. I think the President was very un- 
kind to him when he appointed him to 
that task, and I hope that very soon the 
eee will find some other task for 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield once more? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. CAIN. I should like to say to my 
friend, the Senator from Wisconsin, that 
I think he has made himself perfectly 
clear in recent days. One thing of 
which I have in mind is whether the mat- 
ter concerning the Secretary of the 
Navy, Mr. Matthews, should stop here. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the 
Senator from Washington desire to be 
recognized in order to make a speech? 

Mr. CAIN. I was merely laying the 
foundation for a question. I should like 
to think that we would not leave the 
matter concerning the Secretary of the 
Navy dangling, and never resolve the 
serious charges preferred by the Senator 
from Wisconsin. Against that feeling, I 
wonder whether the Senator from Wis- 
consin thinks it would be both a service 
to the Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Mat- 
thews, and to the country at large, if 
the Armed Services Committee of the 
Senate were to agree to call Mr. Mat- 
thews before it, to give him an adequate 
and full opportunity to speak for him- 
self, and to explain, if he can, the con- 
tradictions which the Senator from Wis- 
consin has pointed out, and which the 
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Secretary of the Navy himself wrote into 
the record when he last appeared before 
the Armed Services Committee. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Let me first say, 
the Senator refers to charges made by 
the Senator from Wisconsin. The Sen- 
ator does not recall that he has made 
any charges. The Senator from Wis- 
consin disclosed facts. I stand cor- 
rected—I have made the charge that 
the facts prove the man to be either un- 
truthful or incompetent. I beg the Sen- 
ator’s pardon; I did make that charge. 
The remeinder of the matters I have 
brought before the Senate have merely 
been in the nature of disclosures of facts. 

Second, in answer to the Senator’s 
question as to whether I think there 
should be an investigation by the Armed 
Services Committee, I answer “Yes.” 

Mr. CAIN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question and 
a very brief statement? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I am not here to 
attack the veracity of Secretary Mat- 
thews. I personally believe he intends 
and wants to tell us the truth. He was 
not under oath when he made any state- 
ments before the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. He stated at that time that he 
would be glad to tell the committee, in 
executive session, any of the facts con- 
cerning Admiral Denfeld’s relief from 
duty, if the committee so desired. I per- 
sonally agree with the Senator from 
Wisconsin that the Committee on Armed 
Services should have had an opportunity 
to hear Mr. Matthews’ statement, in the 
first place. But that is water over the 
dam. It is my inference, from what the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. TYDINGS] 
said yesterday, that there will be an op- 
portunity for the Armed Services Com- 
mittee to discuss the question with Mr. 
Matthews, and I personally hope that 
opportunity will come very soon. At 
that time and after it we can better 
determine whether the very serious 
statements which the Senator from Wis- 
consin has made have any background 
in fact. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I thank the Senator 
very much. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I shall 
not attempt at this time to make any 
answer to the serious charges incorpo- 
rated in the statement of the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Wisconsin. 
I will say that I have not been one of 
those who have excoriated the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin. I think he has 
a right to say, within reason, what he 
wishes to say. But I do call attention 
to the fact at this time that I think it is 
highly improper for a Member of the 
Senate who, in the event of impeach- 
ment, would sit as a judge, to assume 
to say what should be done, what sort of 
proceedings should be initiated, and 
what sort of charges should be brought 
by the other House of Congress, which, 
under the Constitution, is the only one 
which can originate charges of impeach- 
ment 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 
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Mr. McCARTHY. It is the House 
which must vote impeachment proceed- 
ings and not the Senate. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
Senator is not accurate in his statement. 
The House has the power to initiate im- 
peachment proceedings and to bring ar- 
ticles of impeachment, but the Senate 
sits as a court upon those articles of 
impeachment. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The Senator from 
Florida is correct in his statement. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I sim- 
ply want to read for the Recorp one par- 
agraph from the very able statement 
made by the Judge Advocate General 
of the Navy, which, it seems to me, com- 
pletely disposes of the technical ques- 
tions which have been brought into the 
matter and which I now understand are 
entirely out of the discussion, due to the 
position taken by Admiral Denfeld. 

The paragraph to which I have re- 
ferred is as follows: 

It is obvious that when the President di- 
rected Admiral Denfeld’s removal from the 
Office of Chief of Naval Operations early in 
November 1949, he did not intend Admiral 
Denfeld to become invested with the office 
for the second term, and it is equally obvious 
that Admiral Denfeld understood that. So 
far as I know, Admiral Denfeld has not as- 
serted claim to it, and even if he had, the 
circumstances of Admiral Sherman’s ad in- 
terim appointment and the expressed de- 
sires of the President would have prevented, 


It seems to me to be thoroughly clear 
that the term which would have begun 
on December 15 has never begun and 
that the Senate is completely within its 
rights in now acting upon the confirma- 
tion of the nomination of Admiral Sher- 
man, that I hope the Senate will now 
confirm the nomination of this distin- 
guished naval hero. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
consent to the nomination of Admiral 
Forrest P. Sherman to be Chief of Naval 
Operations? 

The nomination was confirmed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be imme- 
diately notified of the confirmation of the 
nomination. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
legislative business. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had disagreed to the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 4692) to provide 
for the extension of the term of certain 
patents of persons who served in the 
military or naval forces of the United 
States during World War I; asked a con- 
ference with the Senate on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
that Mr. Bryson, Mr. WILLIs, and Mr. 
Boces of Delaware were appointed man- 
agers on the part of the House at the 
conference. 
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EQUAL RIGHTS FOR MEN AND WOMEN— 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE CON- 
STITUTION 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. J. Res. 25) propos- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States relative to equal 
rights for men and women. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, Senate 
Joint Resolution 25 has been before the 
Senate, in some form, since December 
1923. While designed to meet a very 
real situation, this proposal, in my judg- 
ment, would not hasten the day of a real 
and constructive solution of the prob- 
lem the amendment purports to solve. 
Rather the proposed constitutional 
amendment would add only confusion 
and uncertainty to the achievements we 
have already made in the area of equal 
rights for women. 

Full and vigorous opposition to this 
amendment is offered, as we all know, by 
large numbers of women including the 
leaders of a good portion of our 17,000,000 
working women—a sizable group of 
whom are in the trade-unions. In addi- 
tion, Mr. William Green of the American 
Federation of Labor and Mr. Philip Mur- 
ray, president of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations are opposed to this 
amendment. Moreover, many legal 
scholars and lawyers who have submitted 
this proposal to careful scrutiny have 
cencluded that it is not a sound method 
of eliminating discriminatory treatment 
of women, and that it would interfere 
drastically with long-established and ac- 
cepted family, property, and other rela- 
tionships. 

Everyone in the United States who 
understands what democracy is, is in 
favor of equality of economic, legal, and 
political opportunity for women. The 
proponents of this joint resolution seek 
the same ends that we all seek. The 
only question is how to arrive at a com- 
mon objective. 

A few years ago a distinguished Secre- 
tary of Labor, herself a woman, Frances 
Perkins, defined the proposal set forth 
in this amendment in the following 
words: 

The proponents make the serious mistake 
of attempting to operate on the delicate and 
complex structure of family, property, and 
other laws with the bludgeon of an amend- 
ment instead of the scalpel of specific cor- 
rective legislation. 


We have come a long way since the day 
when the great lawyer, Blackstone, said, 
“The husband and wife are one, and that 
one is the husband.” Enacted on the 
statute books of my own State of New 
York there is, as in other States, an im- 
posing list of statutes for the protection 
of wives and mothers, widows, and work- 
ing women. 

In New York State a partial list would 
include legislation for workingwomen 
such as minimum wages, Maximum hours 
of work, meal periods, night work, indus- 
trial housework, and employment of 
women before and after childbirth. That 
list also includes much legislation for 
protection of wives, mothers, and widows, 
such as the right to protection through 
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legal separation when the husband neg- 
lects or refuses proper support. It also 
includes many divorce and alimony laws. 

I ask the unanimous consent of the 
Senate to include at this point in my re- 
marks a partial list of the New York 
State laws specifically aimed at the pro- 
tection of women. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


I. For wives and mothers: 

The husband’s primary legal obligation to 
support his family (common-law rule). 

Security for support required from the 
husband for the wife when he annuls the 
marriage because of her insanity (Cahill’s 
Consolidated Laws, 1930, ch. 14, sec. 7; supp., 
1936, ch. 14, sec. 7-a). 

Right to protection through legal separa- 
tion when the husband neglects or refuses 
proper support (Civil Practice Act, sec. 1161). 

Age of consent to marriage lower for fe- 
males (Cahill’s Consolidated Laws, 1930, ch. 
14, sec. 15; supp., 1931-35, ch. 14, sec. 15). 

II. For widows: 

Right of the widow to occupy rent-free for 
a 40-day period her husband’s dwelling; also, 
to have her living expenses for that period 
from the estate (Cahill’s Consolidated Laws, 
1930, ch. 51, sec. 204). 

Continuance of the husband’s homestead 
exemption to his widow for her lifetime (Civil 
Practice Act, sec. 674). 

III. For working women: 

Hours of work: 8 a day, 48 a week (Consoli- 
dated Laws (Cahill), 1930, ch. 32, sec. 173; 
Cumulative Supplement, 1931-35, ch. 32, sec. 
172; Session Laws: 1937, chs. 281, 282, 283, 
660; 1938, ch. 651; 1939, ch. 499; 1940, ch. 
216; 1941, ch. 33; 1942, chs. 778, 554 (art. 8); 
1943, chs, 171, 315; 1944, ch. 412). 

Day of rest (for men also) (Session Laws, 
1941, ch. 281). 

Meal period (for men also) (Session Laws, 
1937, chs. 84, 283). 

Night work (Consolidated Laws (Cahill), 
1930, ch. 32, secs, 172, 172 (2); Session Laws: 
1937, chs. 281, 282, 283; 1938, ch. 651; 1939, ch. 
499; 1940, ch. 216; 1942, ch. 778). 

Providing seats (Consolidated Code (Ca- 
hill), 1930, ch. 32, secs. 2, 150). 

Prohibitory: In or in connection with a 
mine or quarry (ibid., ch. 32, sec. 146 (6)); 
conductors or guards on any type of railroad 
(for females under 21) (ibid., sec. 146 (9)); 
messenger for telegraph or messenger com- 
pany (for females under 21) (ibid., sec. 146 
(10)). 

Lifting or carrying heavy weights (ibid., 
ch. 32, secs. 383, 146 (7), 147; Session Laws, 
1938, ch. 657; Department of Labor, Indus- 
trial Code, rule No. 10 (1942)). 

Equal pay (Session Laws, 1944, ch. 793). 

Minimum wage (for men also) (Consoli- 
dated Laws (Cahill), supp., 1937, ch. 32, secs. 
550-566; Session Laws; 1939, chs. 244, 499; 
1942, ch. 693; 1944, ch. 792). 

Industrial homework (Consolidated Laws 
(Cahill), supp., 1931-35, ch. 32, arts. 4, 5, and 
13, secs. 350-363; Session Laws: 1940, chs. 386, 
422; 1942, ch. 659; Department of Labor, 
homework orders, 1-4). 

Employment before and after childbirth 
(Consolidated Laws (Cahill), 1930, ch. 32, 
sec, 148). 


Mr. LEHMAN. These laws—which I 
repeat are only partial in coverage— 
took into account the differences be- 
tween men and women in physique and 
function, and also the difference in the 
situations in which women find them- 
selves today because of historical limi- 
tations and restrictions. These achieve- 
ments on State legislation are good, but 
they were not made without great strug- 
gle and effort. I would not wish to see 
that effort, to which I was happy to con- 
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tribute my share in the past, put to 
naught or jeopardized, however well- 
meaning the objective. 

But there still remain in our country 
some discriminatory practices toward 
women. Some of these discriminations 
are found in the common law and in some 
State statutes. However, the most im- 
portant and significant discriminations 
are the result of practices and traditions 
that are not touched by this amend- 
ment. Therefore, it seems to me wise 
to establish a general policy as to equal- 
ity for women, and then proceed to an 
orderly study of the status of women. 
Thus, we could determine what specific 
changes are actually necessary to 
achieve equality, rather than impose, as 
we would by this amendment, an iden- 
tity of treatment under a masculine pat- 
tern. 

Such a plan of action was embodied 
in the women’s status bill which was 
considered by the Congress in 1948. This 
measure sought to establish as the de- 
clared policy of the United States that 
there should be no distinctions on the 
basis of sex except such as are reason- 
ably justified by differences of physical 
structure and biological or social func- 
tion. 

That bill also provided for an inves- 
tigation and review of the economic, 
civil, social and political status of women, 
and the nature and extent of discrim- 
inations based on sex throughout the 
United States. 

Some of these provisions are included 
in the Kefauver proposal, in whose 
sponsorship I have joined, and which is 
pending before the Senate today. I hope 
the Senate will approve that measure. 

In conclusion, I am against Senate 
Joint Resolution 25 for two reasons. 
One, I do not think it is an effective 
way to eliminate these discriminations 
against women which we all deplore; and 
two, I think its enactment would weaken 
if not wipe out existing protective labor 
and social legislation. Congressional 
approval of Senate Joint Resolution 
25 would be a major step backward 
on the road we are taking toward that 
aspect of social justice which demands 
safeguards for the health and well-being 
of women workers. Such action by Con- 
gress—if our vote were followed by the 
State legislatures—would also result in 
a vast confusion of rights and duties 
already defined in existing State laws 
in the field of family relations and prop- 
erty—thus provoking unlimited litiga- 
tion. 

I am for equal rights for women. I 
shall continue to work for them. But 
I am strongly of the opinion that Senate 
Joint Resolution 25, far from assuring 
these rights, will hinder the orderly at- 
tainment of them. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will my col- 
league yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN, I yield, 

Mr. IVES. The senior Senator from 
New York wishes to concur with the ob- 
servations of the junior Senator from 
New York in connection with the desir- 
ability of making certain that the stat- 
utes which now exist in the several 
States for the purpose of protecting 
women would be in no way harmed, in- 
jured, or eliminated by any constitutional 
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amendment of the type now before the 
Senate. 

However, the senior Senator from New 
York would like to inquire of the junior 
Senator from New York if he thinks there 
is any possibility that the amendment 
which has been proposed by the senior 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. HAYDEN] 
would meet the problem which has just 
been cited by the junior Senator from 
New York. The proposed amendment 
reads as follows: 

On page 2, between lines 4 and 5, insert 
the following: 

“The provisions of this article shall not be 
construed to impair any rights, benefits, or 
exemptions conferred by law upon persons of 
the female sex.” 


Mr. LEHMAN. My opinion is that it 
would, of course, strengthen Senate Joint 
Resolution 25, in that it would add a dec- 
laration of intention. At the same time, 
I have been told by many lawyers, and by 
some judges, that even the inclusion of 
an amendment of this character would 
not assure a safeguarding of the great 
code of social and labor legislation which 
the senior Senator from New York and I 
had a part in setting up in our State of 
New York. 

Mr. IVES. We certainly have. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I believe the adoption 
of such an amendment to the proposal 
as that suggested by the Senator from 
Arizona would open the way to an end- 
less amount of litigation, the outcome of 
which, obviously, would be in doubt. 

Mr. IVES. There is one more question 
I should like to ask the distinguished 
junior Senator from New York. Does 
he feel that it would be possible to formu- 
late an amendment along the lines pro- 
posed by the distinguished senior Senator 
from Arizona which in and of itself would 
be sufficient to meet the problem which 
the junior Senator from New York has 
cited? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I do not think it would 
be possible to do it in the case of a con- 
stitutional amendment. I believe a 
great many of the purposes of the 
amendment could be gained by the en- 
actment by the Congress of the United 
States of the bill which was introduced 
yesterday by the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. KEFAUVER]. 

Mr. IVES. I thank the distinguished 
junior Senator from New York. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
wish to associate myself with the posi- 
tion taken by the distinguished senior 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE], the 
present occupant of the chair, in relation 
to Senate Joint Resolution 25. It is, of 
course, with personal pride that I state 
that in 1923 it was by Senator Charles 
Curtis, from my own State of Kansas, 
later Vice President of the United States, 
and by Representative Daniel Anthony, 
Member of the House from Kansas, who 
was a nephew of the late Susan B. 
Anthony, that the proposed amendment 
to the Constitution, in practically the 
same form as now proposed, was first 
offered. 

There have been repeated Senate 
hearings in Senate Judiciary Committee 
subcommittees on equal-rights amend- 
ments. Such an amendment has been 
favorably reported to the Senate by large 
majorities from the full Judiciary Com- 
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mittee at least four times. I think that 
should be definitely stated for the Rxo- 
orD. Going back to the record, we find 
such reports were made in the Seventy- 
eighth Congress, the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress, the Eightieth Congress, and now 
in the Eighty-first Congress. There has 
never been an unfavorable report on the 

equal-rights amendment, a fact which I 

think is significant. 

The equal-rights amendment is neces- 
sary, in my judgment, in order to estab- 
lish the principle of equal rights for men 
and women as one of the fundamental 
principles underlying our system of law. 
To limit equality is to deny it. The 
adoption of the equal-rights amendment 
would strengthen women’s position in 
every field, in business, in the profes- 
sions, and in industry. 

The adoption of the amendment would 
bring women under the full protection 
of the Constitution of the United States. 
It would make them “persons,” “people,” 
and “citizens,” as those words are used 
in the Constitution. It would abolish 
the principle that women are still sub- 
ject to the common law of England as 
it existed at the time the Constitution 
was adopted, unless women, by specific 
statutes, had been released from that 
rule. It would establish, instead, the 
principle of equality of rights of men and 
women under the laws of the Nation and 
the States for the future guidance of 
legislators, judges, and other civil officers. 

We are told that today we are engaged 
in a cold war. No quarter, apparently, 
is being given in that war. We might as 
well be frank about it. At present Rus- 
sian authorities are circulating docu- 
ments in vast quantities and sending 
propagandists in great numbers to work 
for communism among the women of the 
East, in Indochina, Malaya, Burma, 
India, and Indonesia. The purpose is 
to advance communism. 

One of the great weapons used in 
propaganda against the United States 
in these Near East countries is the fail- 
ure of the United States to give equality 
to its women. I think we can most ef- 
fectively answer this type of propaganda 
by our action in the affirmative when 
the vote is taken on the equal-rights 
amendment proposed by Senate Joint 
Resolution 25, 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, the sen- 
jor Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
GREEN] is absent from the Senate to- 
day on official business. If he were pres- 
ent he would vote against the pending 
joint resolution relative to equal rights. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a statement pre- 
pared by my colleague relative to the 
joint resolution. 

There being no objection, Mr. GREEN’S 
statement was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

REMARKS OF UNITED STATES SENATOR THEODORE 
FRANCIS GREEN, OF RHODE ISLAND, ON SEN- 
ATE JOINT RESOLUTION 25 
This is a joint resolution proposing an 

amendment to the Constitution of the United 

States relative to equal rights for men and 

women, The title of this resolution is non- 

committal, since the resolution certainly re- 
lates to this subject—equal rights for men 
and women. 

The purpose of this resolution is in the 
opinion of most of us, admirable. It seeks to 
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relieve women from unfair discrimination in 
our laws. But, is this purpose carried out 
by the provision of the resolution itself? 
It does not propose any specific means to 
carry out this purpose. Many changes have 
been made in our laws, both State and Fed- 
eral, whereby some unfair discriminations 
have been done away with. In all these 
cases, the effort has been to increase the 
rights of women, not to decrease them. This 
proposes instead of legislation, a constitu- 
tional amendment, and as worded the amend- 
ment does not state that discriminations 
against women are to be removed or their 
status alleviated or their rights increased. 
In other words, in my opinion, the proposed 
article does not carry out the purpose for 
which it was drafted. It is not enough to 
state that equality of rights under the laws 
shall not be denied or abridged. Equality of 
rights between men and women may be at- 
tained either by increasing the rights of 
women or decreasing the rights of men. The 
purpose in view is not to decrease the men’s 
rights. However, the purpose of the amend- 
ment is assumed to be the former, not the 
latter, although it may equally apply to the 
latter. 

Suppose, for example, in some State the 
dower rights of a woman in her deceased hus- 
band’s estate is less than the curtesy rights 
of a husband in his deceased wife's estate. 
It is not enough to say that “these shall be 
equal.” They can be made equal by chang- 
ing the one or changing the other and the 


amendment leaves it quite uncertain as to- 


which shall be changed. How can the courts 
decide when the purpose of the amendment 
is so inadequately expressed and the means 
of attaining it so entirely indefinite? 

I want to see women's rights increased. 
They have been increased from time to time 
in many States, as well as in the United 
States. I have advocated such measures, 
I presided at the Rhode Island State Conven- 
tion when the first resolution ever passed in 
my State in favor of giving the vote to women 
was adopted. When I was chairman of the 
Rhode Island Democratic State Committee 
I advocated and secured the adoption of a 
change in the rules whereby women had 
membership in the State committee in ex- 
actly the same manner men alone had had 
it previously. In both of these cases addi- 
tional rights were given to women; but if 
equality alone had been advocated, equality 
might have been provided by taking these 
rights away from the men. 

Furthermore, nothing is said about duties. 
Men have certain duties in connection with 
many of the rights they exercise. Women 
should have the same duties if they have the 
same rights, and before we impose such 
duties we must be sure that women are com- 
petent to perform them. I have time and 
again during the past years drawn attention 
to this serious fault in the wording of the 
proposed amendment to the Constitution, 
Over and over again I have stated that while 
I favored the purpose of such legislation, I 
was opposed to this particular wording. It 
is not only inadequate, but it is so ambigu- 
ous as to defeat the very purpose for which 
it is to be enacted. 

I have at political convention after con- 
vention favored an amendment dealing with 
this subject. I served on the platform com- 
mittee of the Democratic National Conven- 
tion in 1944 and favored the insertion of a 
plank relating to this subject. It reads as 
follows: 

“We recommend to Congress the submis- 
sion of a constitutional amendment on equal 
rights for women.“ 

At the Democratic National Convention of 
1948 I again served on the platform commit- 
tee and again a plank was adopted which 
read exactly like the one 4 years before, as 
follows: 

“We recommend to Congress the submis- 
sion of a constitutional amendment on equal 
rights for women.” 
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There is nothing in either of these planks 
approving the language of this amendment 
to the Constitution stated in this joint reso- 
lution. 

Again and again I have talked with ad- 
vocates of this proposed amendment, I have 
urged upon them the futility of the proposed 
amendment which I have tried to expose, 
but have received no evidence of agreement or 
even conciliation. I have been told over and 
over again this is the amendment, and this 
amendment must prevail. This attitude 
seems to me unreasonable. Worse than that, 
it seems to me futile to pass an amendment 
which on the face of it is indefinite and un- 
certain of accomplishing the worthy purpose 
we both hold in view. When women and men 
both find out how little these words mean, 
how they are nothing more than a slogan to 
catch the ear, instead of fundamental truths 
to convince the mind; they will ask for the 
submission of a constitutional amendment on 
equal rights for women which will insure new 
rights being given them and not old rights 
being taken away. This will be in accord 
with the planks of our Democratic platforms. 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
as one of some 33 cosponsors of Senate 
Joint Resolution 25, I rise to speak briefly 
upon it. When I say briefly, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I mean just that, but I would not 
have the term construed in any manner 
as a lack of either interest in or enthu- 
siasm for this important measure. 

To the contrary, its merit speaks more 
eloquently than all the debate which 
we have heard or may hereafter hear on 
the subject. 

I know that there are those who would 
belabor the question by involving it in 


legalisms, and, although I do not ques- 


tion either the legal talents or the sin- 
cerity of such opposition, I am con- 
vinced beyond any shadow of doubt that 
the clarity with which Senate Joint Res- 
olution 25 bespeaks its purpose, is con- 
clusive as to the legal side of the issue. 

What does it say, Mr. President? 

Merely that the equality of rights un- 
der the law shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or by any 
State on account of sex, then it goes 
on to give the Congress and several 
States power within their respective 
jurisdictions to enforce this provision by 
appropriate legislation. 

Personally, I am satisfied that the 
adoption of this amendment will not im- 
pair any existing rights or privileges of 
‘the women of our Nation. 

However, as a safeguard and precau- 
tion, I shall support the Hayden amend- 
ment. 

Clearly if this amendment is incorpo- 
rated in Senate Joint Resolution 25, all 
existing rights and privileges would be 
expressly reserved, but with or without 
it, I shall support the equal-rights 
amendment, because I am convinced 
from experience in my own State that 
the legal aspects of the problem will 
settle themselves. 

Here may I say, Mr. President, that it 
is with genuine pride today that I stand 
upon the floor of the Senate of the 
United States and make the observation 
that New Jersey has already met this 
issue squarely and unequivocally, not by 
mere legislation, but by constitutional 
mandate. 

In the new Constitution of New Jersey, 
which was ratified November 4, 1947, by 
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an overwhelming vote of the people, we 
said in article 1, among other things, 
that all persons are by nature free and 
independent, that all political power is 
inherent in the people, and that no per- 
son shall be discriminated against in the 
exercise of any civil rights. 

Up to this point, Mr. President, you 
have heard nothing about equal rights, 
but article 10 of the Constitution of New 
Jersey provides specifically that wher- 
ever therein the term “person,” per- 
sons,” “people,” or any personal pro- 
noun is used, the same shall be taken 
to include both sexes. 

This action was interpreted by many 
throughout the Nation as having even 
greater significance in the progress of 
women than Wyoming’s act in 1869 in 
granting women the right of franchise. 

Actually, Mr. President, I think it can 
be said without fear of contradiction that 
for the first time in the history of the 
United States women have been given 
equal constitutional rights under New 
Jersey's new charter. 

How did this historic decision come to 
pass in New Jersey? 

Mr. President, women lawyers led the 
way and the New Jersey Bar Association 
added its full strength to the cause. 
Furthermore, the New Jersey Federation 
of Business and Professional Women's 
Clubs entered the fray at the most criti- 
cal moment, and here it should be noted 
that the first woman admitted to the bar 
in New Jersey, Mary Philbrook, of Tena- 
fly, was one of the great leaders in this 
fight. 

It was Mrs. Philbrook who induced me 
to support the first appropriate legisla- 
tion on this subject in the Senate of New 
Jersey. It was Mrs. Philbrook who con- 
vinced the New Jersey Bar Association 
that equal rights for men and women 
should be embodied in New Jersey’s new 
charter of government. 

Among other leaders were attorneys, 
the Misses Evelyn Seufert, of Bergen 
County, and Mary Carpenter, of Newark, 
and Judge Libby Sacher, of Elizabeth. 

I only wish these women were here 
today to speak in my stead because they 
could do it so much more fervently and 
with a much superior eloquence. 

But New Jersey's fight on this issue is, 
I am happy to say, a matter of history, 

I only hope, Mr. President, that in the 
proceedings of the Eighty-first Congress 
we will follow the very admirable exam- 
ple which New Jersey has established by 
declaring to the people of the Nation 
that both major parties meant what they 
said in their respective conventions in 
Philadelphia, in 1948, when they prom- 
ised the people of the Nation an equal- 
rights amendment. 

Mr, LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GIL- 
LETTE in the chair). Does the Senator 
from New Jersey yield to the Senator 
from New York? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. We, in New York, of 
course, have provision for the observ- 
ance of equal political rights for women 
just as the State of New Jersey has. 
But may I ask whether in New Jersey 
there have been any laws passed, and 
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whether they are now in existence, giv- 
ing special protection to women in in- 
dustry, with regard to hours of work, 
with regard to minimum wages, with 
regard to conditions of work, and look- 
ing after the comfort of women, their 
health, and their well-being? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I am proud to say that in New Jersey we 
have laws covering all the matters to 
which the distinguished Senator from 
New York has referred. I might add 
that I have no fear at all that the 
amendment in its application will impair 
or jeopardize or endanger any of the 
rights established under those laws. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Does the Senator be- 
lieve that the adoption of an amend- 
ment such as is now proposed by Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 25 could bring about 
a change in the State of New Jersey or 
the State of New York with regard to the 
minimum wages paid to women in in- 
dustry in intrastate commerce? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I have already answered that in my 
original remarks, but I shall repeat, that 
I have no concern about the application 
of the amendment with respect to the 
group of laws to which the Senator has 
referred, and of which we are all so 


greatly proud. 


Mr. LEHMAN. May I ask whether it 
would be possible for the distinguished 
Senator from New Jersey to have pre- 
pared a list of the statutes in his State 
concerned with labor and social legisla- 
tion and with divorce and alimony pro- 
cedures, which today give greater pro- 
tection to women than to men? I think 
it would be a very interesting document 
for all of us to see, and I believe it would 
probably show the existence in New Jer- 
sey of the same situation we have in New 
York, to which I have made reference. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I realize that 
the distinguished Senator from New 
York has great concern cver the possible 
effect of the amendment on this particu- 
lar group of State statutes, but I say 
again on good legal advice—I know the 
distinguished Senator from New York 
also has good legal advice—that I myself 
have confidence that there is not any 
danger in supporting the amendment. 
Moreover, I feel that with the addition 
of the Hayden amendment we will defi- 
nitely safeguard against all those dan- 
gers about which concern has been ex- 
pressed on the floor of the Senate for 
the past 2 or 3 days. 

Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, with 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. GILLETTE] and in company 
with other Members of the Senate, it has 
been my privilege to give approval to 
the pending measure. 

The women of America have been 
waiting for 27 years for the Congress to 
take the first step to assure to them the 
rights which as free American citizens 
should long ere this have been incorpo- 
rated as explicitly as for one-hundred- 
and-sixty-odd years they have been con- 
tained implicitly in the provisions of our 
great Constitution. 

That the proposals contained in Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 25 and in similar 
previous measures have been introduced 
in each successive Congress since 1923 
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without ever an unfavorable report, and 
yet without favorable final action, must 
seem an anomalous situation to the 
women of our country. 

If, through this proposed constitu- 


‘tional amendment, the women of Amer- 


ica were seeking to gain an advantage to 
which they were not rightfully entitled, 
one might find it possible to appreciate 
the stand, or rather the lack of stand, 
which has marked congressional consid- 
eration of this proposal. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the amendment seeks no such 
unreasonable advantage. Stated quite 
simply, it merely proposes to establish 
equality of rights for men and women 
under the Constitution and the laws of 
the respective States and under Federal 
statutes. It merely seeks to attain for 
one-half our population what the other 
half has always enjoyed; to wipe out the 
discriminations which they, simply by 
reason of their sex, have been forced to 
endure these many years. 

It must be noted that all that this 
proposal contemplates is that the citi- 
zens of the United States, through their 
elected representatives in the various 
States, should have the opportunity of 
expressing themselves on this question. 
It would be for each State to vote the 
proposal up or down; so our action will 
not be final by any means if we submit it 
to the States. 

Mr. President, we are prone to be 
somewhat smug in boasting of our free- 
doms, as compared to those enjoyed by 
the citizens of other countries of the 
world. Yet we have consistently dis- 
regarded the fact that the laws and 
practices of our land have discriminated 
against women, in three respects: 

First, they have worked to the dis- 
advantage of married women, by pre- 
venting them from making contracts in 
their own names, from controlling prop- 
erty or earnings, or from engaging in 
business in their own names. 

Second, they have discriminated 
against women as workers, as for ex- 
ample, in the so-called protective labor 
laws for women, which fix minimum 
wages, maximum hours, and limit type 
and time of employment. 

Third, and finally, they have discrim- 
inated against women as citizens, as for 
example, the laws which bar women from 
jury service. 

The only way to insure prompt action 
by the States toward the desired equal- 
ity of rights of women is through an 
amendment to the Federal Constitution, 
This method, in addition, is more per- 
manent than State legislation. It 
would not interfere with States’ rights, 
except to require recognition of the 
equality of rights of men and women 
under the law. It would not require 
uniformity of law on the subject among 
the various States. 

The women of our country have found 
it difficult to understand, as I have at- 
tempted to point out, the many refusals 
of the Congress to place them on a basis 
of equality with their husbands and 
brothers and fathers these many years. 
Now, with the approval which has been 
given the equal-rights proposals in the 
platforms of both major parties, what 
could we say to the women of the United 
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States to explain any further refusal to 
carry out the expressed wishes of the 
two conventions? 

Could we go back to the many splen- 
did organizations of women which have 
endorsed this amendment—and there 
are numerous ones on record to this ef- 
fect—and tell them that we, their Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, do not yet con- 
sider them qualified for acceptance as 
full-fledged citizens of this great 
country? 

Can we ignore the remarkable progress 
which the women of America have made, 
particularly in recent years, in all fields 
of endeavor, the professions, the indus- 
tries, and the arts—yes, and in public 
office—and tell them that even these ac- 
complishments are insufficient to war- 
rant removal of the discriminatory re- 
strictions under which, and despite 
which, they have made such outstanding 
progress? 

Certainly, in the field of government 
there is not only wide opportunity, but 
great need, for the peculiar talents and 
abilities which the women of America 
can bring to bear upon today’s problems. 
In my own State of Maryland, during the 
8 years in which I was privileged to oc- 
cupy the Governor's chair, we found it 
desirable, and in many cases I might even 
say necessary, to call upon outstanding 
women of the State for assistance in 
matters of government, and particularly 
in matters affecting the welfare and 
safety of our people during the emer- 
gencies of the war years. I can say 
without reservation that all those called 
upon to perform those important duties, 
together with the other women who dur- 
ing those years served in the State legis- 
lature, discharged their tasks satisfac- 
torily and with credit to their sex. In 
many cases they were able to make con- 
tributions which, I believe, were above 
and beyond any similar contributions 
which could have been made by men in 
the same positions and under the same 
circumstances. 

My colleague the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE], the chief 
sponsor of the amendment in the Sen- 
ate, has made the statement that the 
large group of Senators who have joined 
him in sponsoring this measure, or who 
have given promises of support, are 
anxious to honor the pledges of both 
party platforms recommending favor- 
able action on this measure of essential 
justice to women. Let me again assure 
the Senator that he has my complete 
support in this matter. As the list of 
sponsors will show, this amendment is a 
bipartisan measure, drawing strong sup- 
port from both sides of the aisle. It is 
significant that one of its sponsors is the 
able junior Senator from Maine [Mrs. 
SMITH]. It is also significant that the 
former Senator from Arkansas, Mrs. 
Hattie W. Caraway, during her service 
in this body was an advocate and sponsor 
of the equal-rights amendment. 

Mr, President, the equal-rights move- 
ment began at Seneca Falls, N. Y., in 
1848—over 100 years ago. It was just 
after the conclusion of the First World 
War that the women of America won 
national suffrage for the first time. 
Their contribution to victory in that 
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conflict was great; but the production 
miracle of the Second World War, for 
which the women of our Nation were also 
partly responsible, has earned them, at 
the very least, equality of economic op- 
portunity and equal rights under the 
laws of our land. We can no longer 
tolerate discrimination against American 
women, either in the Nation as a whole 
or in the several States. The equal- 
rights amendment is the instrument by 
which this discrimination can be eradi- 
cated, 
CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. BRIDGES obtained the floor. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
LEHMAN in the chair). Does the Senator 
from New Hampshire, who has been rec- 
ognized, yield for the purpose of the 
suggestion of the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Theab- 
sence of a quorum having been sug- 
gested, the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Hill Maybank 
Anderson Hoey Millikin 
Benton Holland Mundt 
Brewster Humphrey Murray 
Bricker Hunt Myers 
Bridges Ives Neely 
Butler Jenner O'Conor 
Johnson, Colo. O'Mahoney 
Cain Johnson, Tex. Pepper 
Chapman Johnston, S. C. Russell 
Connally Kefauver Saltonstall 
Cordon Kem Schoeppel 
Donnell Kerr Smith, Maine 
Douglas Kilgore Smith, N. J. 
Downey Knowland Sparkman 
Dworshak Langer Stennis 
Eastland Leahy Taft 
Ecton Lehman Taylor 
Ferguson Lodge Thye 
Flanders Long Tobey 
Lucas ngs 
Fulbright McCarran Vandenberg 
George McCarthy Watkins 
Gillette McClellan Wherry 
Graham McFarland Wiley 
Gurney ar Williams 
Hayden McMahon Withers 
Hendrickson Magnuson Young 


Hickenlooper Malone 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. The Senator from New 
Hampshire may proceed. 

(At this point Mr. BRIDGES yielded to 
Mr. Lucas for the submission of a unan- 
imous-consent request, and debate en- 
sued, which, on request of Mr. BRIDGES, 
and by unanimous consent, was ordered 
to be printed at the conclusion of his 
speech.) 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY IN A 
DECADE OF DECISION 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I feel 
compelled to speak today. I am speak- 
ing not alone to the Members oi the Sen- 
ate, but also to the American people. 

It is January 24, 1950. We have ad- 
vanced 24 days into a decade of deci- 
sion. The American people have a right 
to know where we are going in this dec- 
ade. They have not been told by the 
present administration. 

I prophesy that during the next 10 
years the people of the world will either 
be enslaved by Red fascism or commu- 
nism as it is commonly known, or they 
will contain, resist, and finally destroy 
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this aggressor. There are many respon- 
sible persons of both political parties who 
agree with me. I noticed yesterday that 
Mr. Will Clayton, former Assistant Sec- 
retary of State, who until recently has 
been a prominent spokesman for the ad- 
ministration, says that by 1955, if we 
continue our present foreign policy, this 
continent will be but a little island in a 
Communist world. But this is not a po- 
litical issue. No issue which involves the 
destiny of the United States can be made 
a partisan political issue. 

This is a question which involves 
America’s place in the family of nations. 
Let me state this issue: 

“Shall the United States continue to 
be the principal nation in the world in 
which the dignity of each free man is 
more important than the sovereignty of 
the state; or shall the United States 
become a satellite slave state, operated by 
the criminal conspiracy in the Kremlin?” 

I believe America will remain the home 
of the free. I caution that it will not so 
remain unless it is likewise the land of 
the brave. 

Our freedoms have been won by heroic 
souls during three centuries of achieve- 
ment—through struggle. We have 
wrought freedom through the sacrifices 
of countless individuals who have de- 
voted themselves to a cherished cause. 

But we can lose our freedoms by as- 
sault. We can lose them by default. We 
can also lose them by muddle-headed 
appeasement of Joseph Stalin, a man 
who stands convicted by world opinion 
as the greatest imperialist aggressor of 
all times. 

Now, there are many facets to this 
issue. The most timely of these, on Jan- 
uary 24, 1950, is the question, “Is the 
United States to recognize the Kremlin 
as the sovereign government of the peo- 
ple of China?” 

Since July 22, 1937, and from time to 
time, I have been standing in this Cham- 
ber, Mr. President, pleading the cause of 
the people of China. It was on that date 
that I submitted a resolution calling for 
an investigation of scrap iron and steel 
shipments to Japan, and calling for a 
cessation of such shipments. Why do I 
plead for the people of China? It is be- 
cause I recognize the validity of an 
ancient truism—“The master of China 
is the master of the Orient.” 

For more than a century—since 1843— 
the United States has stood before the 
world as a friend of China; not the 
master of China, for even when this Na- 
tion was accused of imperialistic inten- 
tions, we stood for the open door in 
China. We wanted the Chinese them- 
selves to be the masters of China. We 
have never feared the Chinese people, 
because they have been our friends. 

Joseph Stalin also knows that the 
master of China is the master of the 
Orient. His agents in China began a 
civil war to win control of that nation 
27 years ago, long before many Ameri- 
cans had heard of Joseph Stalin. These 
servants of the Kremlin were opposed 
at that time by Sun Yat-sen’s heir, 
Chiang Kai-shek. 

The story of Chiang, the man of Asia, 
is too well known to bear repetition. It 
is sufficient to recall that for nearly three 
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decades he has been steadfast in his 
struggle against communism. Chiang 
was once a Communist. He was con- 
verted to Christianity. Whittaker 
Chambers was once a Communist. He 
returned to the faith of his fathers. 
Both of these men, in my opinion, have 
exhibited moral courage of the highest 
order. Both have been steadfast when 
the easy way would have been appease- 
ment, compromise, or surrender. 

Chiang was steadfast when our Gov- 
ernment wavered. When we permitted 
Japan to buy from us the materials 
needed to invade his country, he not only 
fought the Japanese Imperialists, but he 
also continued to fight the agents of the 
Kremlin. When we finally admitted the 
Chinese Nationalists to full partnership 
in our common effort against the Hitler- 
Tojo Axis, they pinned down our enemy 
in the Far East while we devoted our- 
selves to the struggle in Europe. Chiang 
saved thousands of American lives when, 
with Chinese Nationalist troops, he 
pinned down 1,000,000 Japanese troops 
in Asia, while we centered our operations 
in the African-European theater. This 
was the era when the Chinese National- 
ists fought while we promised. We 
promised them aid and our intentions 
probably were good. We did not deliver 
much aid or assistance. 

On December 1, 1943, the people of 
China reached a high point in their 
struggle With Roosevelt and Churchill, 
Chiang signed the Cairo agreement. 
The signatories agreed that “all the ter- 
ritories that Japan has stolen from the 
Chinese, such as Manchuria, Formosa, 
and the Pescadores shall be restored to 
the Republic of China.” 

A few weeks later, at Tehran, our ally, 
Chiang, was stabbed in the back. The 
Cairo agreement was repudiated at the 
demand of Stalin. From that day on, 
if Stalin himself had been our Secretary 
of State, he could scarcely have done a 
better job for Stalin, in China, than our 
State Department has done. 

Let us look at our record. 

We disregarded China from 1937 to 
1940. During this period Hitler was ap- 
peased in Europe. Finally the appease- 
ment ended and Hitler launched the so- 
called phony war. Then we were told 
that the Rhine was our frontier. We 
finally had a policy. The outposts of our 
military security in Europe were estab- 
lished as being on the Rhine. 

In 1941 President Roosevelt and Sec- 
retary Hull finally harkened to warnings 
regarding China. It became apparent to 
them that if we had a frontier on the 
Rhine we also had a frontier in the Pa- 
cific. As the result they wrote the fa- 
mous Hull netes to Japan in an effort to 
establish our Pacific frontier. The ap- 
peasement of Japan, the Pacific aggres- 
sor, ended when these notes were de- 
livered. 

Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Hull believed 
that China was important to our secu- 
rity. They risked war because of this 
conviction. 

At any time Mr. Roosevelt or Mr. Hull 
and the American Government had 
wanted to acknowledge the conquests of 
Japan in China and let Japan have her 
sweep they could have avoided World 
War II and the disastrous attack on Pearl 
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Harbor. But Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
Secretary of State Hull thought the con- 
trol of China by a power hostile to the 
United States was sufficiently dangerous 
to our own security to risk a war. If 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and Cordell Hull 
were right then, the Truman administra- 
tion is wrong at this time. 

Tens of thousands of our sons and 
brothers fought a deadly bloody war in 
the Pacific to protect America from the 
Japanese aggressor. They won that war. 
They won with Chiang’s help. They won 
virtually without assistance from Stalin. 

I say virtually without assistance from 
Stalin, for Russia actually was at war 
with Japan but a few days. For such as- 
sistance as Stalin rendered or promised 
to render against Japan he exacted a high 
price. We agreed to Stalin’s demand 
that Outer Mongolia be detached from 
China forever and made into another 
Soviet Socialist Republic. 

We restored to Russia the rights which 
the imperialist czars had wrested from 
China in Manchuria. True, Japan, then 
our enemy, had taken these rights from 
Russia by war in 1904. But, did we divide 
the booty evenly between our friend 
Chiang and our friend Stalin? No, Mr. 
President, we did not. We gave it all to 
Stalin. 

These were the territories, for which, 
for 20 years the Chinese Nationalists had 
been fighting. This was the enemy 
Chiang and the Chinese Nationalists had 
recognized first. 

Did the Chinese people abandon the 
United States? When Chiang heard of 
the sell-out 4 months after Yalta, did he 
surrender? Did China make a deal? Did 
the Chinese Republic appease Stalin? 

No; the Chinese Nationalists believed 
we were their friends; that these under- 
cover agreements were wartime expedi- 
ents. They thought the United States 
would not appease Stalin. Besides, they 
were promised assistance. 

In addition to the promises, Chiang 
could see for himself our policy in Eu- 
rope. After Stalin swallowed Poland, 
Hungary, Austria, Bulgaria, and Rou- 
mania, he saw the United States adopt a 
realistic policy and he saw the march of 
communism stopped or contained in Eu- 
rope. The Chinese Nationalists were ac- 
customed to waiting. They knew China 
came after Europe. Their turn for as- 
sistance would come. 

Their turn came, but the assistance did 
not. China asked for arms and ammu- 
nition, and we sent General Marshall 
and a mission to demand that they take 
the Communists into their government. 
The Chinese Nationalists asked for gas- 
oline and our exporters could not get a 
license to ship it to them. They request- 
ed war planes, and parts for those planes, 
and we sent them medical supplies. 

Oh, yes, our people thought they were 
helping Chiang and the Chinese Nation- 
alists. Did not our State Department 
Officials say we were giving them billions 
of dollars’ worth of aid? 

This insidious propaganda created a 
widespread misapprehension in this 
country. What are the facts regarding 
aid to China? 

From the records of the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee, I find that from 
July 1, 1940, until June 30, 1949, a 9-year 
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period which embraces the war and the 
postwar periods, a grand total of $3,112,- 
000,000 has been furnished by the United 
States to aid China. 

This total of three and one-tenth bil- 
lions represents the piecemeal assistance 
which China received as lend-lease, sta- 
bilization funds, UNRRA aid, China aid, 
American Red Cross aid, and Import- 
Export Bank credits, over a period of 9 
years. 

That seems like quite a lot of assist- 
ance for China. Three and one-tenth 
billions of dollars is unquestionably a lot 
of money, even if it was granted piece- 
meal. But from the same committee rec- 
ords and for the same period of 9 years 
I also obtained the grand total of assist- 
ance we gave Stalin. The total in lend- 
lease, UNRRA, and American Red Cross 
assistance amounts to slightly over $11,- 
000,000,000. 

Think of that. Chiang, our steadfast 
friend and ally, has received less than 
one-third of the amount that Stalin, our 
one-time ally, has received. Chiang and 
China have rendered real service to our 
Nation when it would have been easier 
for China to appease and surrender. 
Stalin and Russia rendered service to 
this Nation on the eastern front in Eu- 
rope because they had no alternative. 

Do not forget that Stalin was Hitler’s 
helper in the dismemberment of Poland 
in 1939 and 1940. Stalin did not fight 
Hitler until Hitler attacked Russia. 
Stalin had to fight to protect his home- 
land and the gangster regime which is 
master of the Russian people. 

But that is not all the story on our aid 
to China. The $11,000,000,000 for Russia 
and the $3,000,000,000 for China are not 
the whole picture. 

How many billions have we actually 
given China in postwar assistance? 
The aid we have given since January 1, 
1946, is the true measure of our China 
policy, for it was in the last 4 years that 
the Communist armies have over-run 
that nation. 

According to the State Department 
figures we have given less than $1,000,- 
000,000 to China in the past 4 years. 
When China needed military assistance 
most, when we did not have to fly it over 
the hump or truck it over the Burma 
Road, how much aid did we provide? 

The State Department figures add up 
to $962,000,000. About one-third of this 
amount, however, is charged to China for 
services we rendered in disarming and 
repatriating Japanese troops. That 
should have been a great help. This 
service could scarcely have been vital to 
Chiang in his fight against communism. 

Of this amount—the $962,000,000 
which the State Department claims we 
gave China in the postwar period—the 
Chinese Government offers to produce 
documentary proof that only $110,000,- 
000 represented arms and ammunition 
for shooting Communists, 

But what the State Department 
neglected to explain was what these other 
millions of dollars represented. A major 
portion was the value of unexpended war 
assets, most of which were of no value to 
the Chinese Nationalists. We sold China 
supplies which had rotted in Burma 
jungles. We furnished China, often at 
100 cents on the dollar, such equipment 
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as trucks, which were defined as vehicles 
that had less than 20 percent of their 
parts missing. We charged China the 

full price for materials delivered in the 
United States of America. We let Chiang 
worry about transportation and freight 
charges. This was the billion of dollars’ 
worth of assistance we rendered to our 
Chinese friends when they needed it 
most. 

We have still another item to consider 
in the matter of our postwar aid to 
China. This is an item which does not 
show on a statement of funds rendered. 
It was the gratuitous advice given by 
the Marshall mission. 

This was the United States mission, 
you, as Senators, will recall, that insisted 
that the Chinese Nationalists admit 
Communists to their government. Does 
it seem possible that our Government 
could propose that a man who had fought 
Communists for two decades should take 
his enemies into his official family? 

What would we do if the Socialist gov- 
ernment of England, for example, were 
to tell us that we had to take Socialists 
into our Government? We would say 
“No,” I hope. But this would not be 
nearly as preposterous a request as we 
made of China; for Socialists control 
the British Government and it would 
be in their interest to have Socialists in 
our Government. 

Think of this proposal. The same 
man who so courageously enunciated 
the Marshall plan for aid to the govern- 
ments of Europe which resisted commu- 
nism, the same General Marshall, de- 
manded that Chiang stop his resistance 
and invite them into his government. 
How could it possibly be in the interests 
of the United States to have Commu- 
nists in the Government of China? 

Chiang Kai-shek did the only thing 
he could do. He turned down this de- 
mand. Chiang knew as I know and as 
everyone should know that it is not pos- 
sible to cooperate with Communists. 
Every European country which has tried 
this form of appeasement has ended as 
a satellite slave state. 

What happened when Chiang refused 
to concede an inch to the Communists in 
1946, For nearly a year, until the sum- 
mer of 1947, we clapped an arms embargo 
on the Chinese Nationalists. 

This embargo was supposed to stop 
the civil war since it applied to both the 
Communists and the Nationalists. Since 
we were not supplying the Communists 
with arms during that time, at least to 
my knowledge, our embargo had the ef- 
fect of holding Chiang’s hands behind 
back while the Communists punched 

m, 

So the Chinese Nationalists suffered 
defeats. 

Stalin did not renege on his promises. 
He furnished rifles and ammunition to 
his friends, not rusty trucks. We grabbed 
our man’s alms right here in Washing- 
ton; and when he was beaten and finally 
forced out of China, we said—here in 
Washington—that he would not fight; 
that the reason he lost the war was 
that he would not fight. 

Now Chiang Kai-shek and the rem- 
nants of the Nationalists are in Formosa, 
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Stalin has not been able to capture 
Chiang for trial or force him to suicide 
as he did Masaryk and Mindszenty. 
When we appease Stalin we want to be 
sure we do a good job. We must be sure 
he has a bloody head to show his slaves, 
So we write off Formosa. 

Regardless of the moral or legal aspects 
of the situation, Mr. Acheson tells us 
Formosa is of no value, at least so long 
as Chiang Kai-shek and the Nationalists 
are there. Perhaps if Chiang was cap- 
tured by the Communists, Mr. Acheson 
would revert to the position his Depart- 
ment held in 1945. It is very interesting 
that on June 3, 1945, the State Depart- 
ment, which today says Formosa is of no 
value, in an official bulletin said,“* * * 
with the exception of Singapore, no loca- 
tion in the Far East occupies such a con- 
trolling position * * *” That is a 
reference to Formosa in a Department 
bulletin. (Department of State Bulletin 
dated June 3, 1945, vol. 12, No. 310, p. 
1019.) 

Much has been said, Mr. President, in 
this Chamber in recent weeks with regard 
to Formosa, In answer to his critics, Mr, 
Acheson, supported by the President of 
the United States, has written off For- 
mosa and Chiang’s government-in-exile, 

Formosa, we are told by Mr. Acheson, 
has no strategic value. 

It has been pointed out that Mr. Ache- 
son is not a military expert. He is suave, 
he has a fine appearance, he has the 
marks of a diplomat, but he is no mili- 
tary expert. We asked if we could have 
the views of our Nation’s military men, 
Now we are about to hear from the mili- 
tary experts. 

We are about to witness a curious 
thing. We shall shortly hear from at 
least two men in the Military Establish- 
ment. Both, I believe, will support Mr. 
Acheson's position that Formosa has no 
strategic importance. The recent pat- 
tern of events in the executive depart- 
ment has indicated that if a top-ranking 
policy maker is to retain his position, he 
must unhesitatingly follow the line laid 
down by the President. 

I shall be very interested in what these 
men have to say. Both know that if they 
fail to support Mr. Acheson they will be 
summarily fired by a Commander in 
Chief who will brook no insubordination 
or division of opinion. I know the men 
who will testify are honorable men; but 
they will by necessity have to choose 
their language carefully. 

The net effect of their testimony will 
be interpreted as a whitewash for Mr. 
Acheson’s position on Formosa. 

But the fundamental question will re- 
main, How long must we tolerate an 
Asian policy that constantly needs white- 
wash to obscure its sordid, muddleheaded 
failure? Our policy is a failure. Re- 
peated attempts to explain our policy 
prove it to be a failure. 

In 1946, at the time of the Marshall 
mission, the Communists were called 
liberals and agrarian reformers. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 5 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator is now 
speaking about the testimony of the mil- 
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itary experts as to the strategic value of 
Formosa? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. He is already con- 
demning them, in advance, without 
hearing their testimony, is he not? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I said they were hon- 
orable men, but knowing the policy of 
the administration, that if one does not 
follow the line, his head comes off, they 
will have to choose their language very 
carefully. I believe that is a conserva- 
tive statement. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If their testimony 
regarding Formosa is that from a mili- 
tary standpoint it does have value, that 
contemplates our sending an army or & 
navy to Formosa; does it not? 

Mr. BRIDGES. No; it does not. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If Formosa is not to 
be used for military purposes, what 
would be the value of testimony on its 
importance from a military standpoint? 

Mr. BRIDGES. They might testify 
that it was advisable to send military 
supplies to Formosa so that the Chinese 
Nationalists might have one little spot 
in Asia from which they could combat 
communism, 

Mr. CONNALLY. Supplies are not 
self-executing. They do not shoot. 
They do not fight. 

Mr. BRIDGES. No; but the supplies 
which we sent there were not of a type 
which the troops of Chiang Kai-shek 
could use in a shooting war. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Most of the supplies 
could not be used for that purpose, be- 
cause they fell into the hands of the 
Communists. We found that a great 
amount of the supplies we sent, such as 
guns and ammunition, were in the hands 
of the Communists. I should like to ask 
the Senator this question: Does he favor 
sending an army to intervene in For- 
mosa? 

Mr. BRIDGES. No. Let me explain. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That will take a lot 
of explaining. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Very well. My an- 
swer is No.“ ButI say that the Formosa 
incident is merely one of a series of 
events over a period of years. In itself, 
Formosa is not important, but it is a 
part of the pattern we have been fol- 
lowing. I am not advocating, by any 
means, sending American soldiers to 
Formosa at this time, but I would send 
military supplies to the Chinese Nation- 
alists, who are fighting the Communists, 
and I would send an American mission 
to see that the supplies were used prop- 
erly, and used to fight the Communists. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Then the Senator 
would favor a war of intervention. 
While he would send no army, he would 
send a military mission to tell them how 
to fight and to conduct the war. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I would follow the 
lead of the distinguished Senator from 
Texas. I would follow his lead as I did 
when he advocated doing the same thing 
in fighting the Communists in Greece. 
I followed his able leadership then, and 
I would do the same thing in regard to 
Formosa. 

Mr. CONNALLY. We did not send any 
soldiers to Greece—— 

Mr. BRIDGES. We sent a military 
mission. 
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Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator did not 
let me finish. We sent no combat sol- 
diers. How far does the Senator’s view 
on Forthosa represent the view of the 
other side of the Chamber? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I do not know. I 
speak only for myself. 

Mr. CONNALLY, One Senator can- 
not save Formosa. 

Mr. BRIDGES. No; and I do not think 
that the Senator from Texas can, al- 
though I believe that with the position 
he holds as chairman of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, if he would speak up 
as courageously as he did when we sent 
arms and supplies and a military mis- 
sion to Greece, it would have tremendous 
influence. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The military mis- 
sion to Greece and our intervention there 
were successful, and the war in Greece 
is over. The Senator now desires to em- 
bark on a war in the East without any 
soldiers and without anything except 
some ammunition which he would send 
there, although we sent millions upon 
millions upon millions of dollars worth 
of ammunition while the Nationalists 
were still in possession of the mainland 
of China, and they could not support 
themselves, and did not fight, and did 
not stand up. 

Mr. BRIDGES. When it came to con- 
taining communism in Europe, the Sen- 
ator very courageously in his commit- 
tee and on the floor of the Senate stood 
up and we heard his clarion voice from 
the Texas plains cry out for containing 
communism. When it came to sending 
supplies into Greece, when there was a 
bloody war in Greece, he did not hesi- 
tate. When the question arose as to 
sending a military mission to Greece, 
he did not hesitate. I admired the Sen- 
ator for his attitude, I felt as he did. 
Now I ask the distinguished Senator 
from Texas only to be consistent and to 
lend his clarion voice and his great lead- 
ership to doing the same thing for China 
he did for Greece. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Certainly. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from 
New Hampshire undertakes to draw a 
comparison between what happened in 
Greece and the Chinese situation. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. We furnished 
Greece a few hundred million dollars 
I do not now remember the exact 
amount—and Greece made use of it. 
She fought. She brought the war to an 
end. She stopped the Communists from 
coming down into Greece. That was 
ad The Senator approved that, he 
said. 

Mr. BRIDGES. That is correct. 

Mr. CONNALLY. According to the 
Senator’s own figures, we have given 
China $3,000,000,000. With the $3,000,- 
000,000 given to China, she has not 
stopped anything. She did not stop the 
onrush of the Communists. She did not 
win the war. She did not bring it to 
an end. She wound up in possession of 
many of the arms and supplies and mu- 
nitions which we as a generous Govern- 
ment, a generous people, who have al- 
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ways been attached to the Chinese, sent 
her. But she made no use of them. 

Does the Senator contend that that is 
parallel to the case of Greece? 

Mr. BRIDGES. The $3,000,000,000, 
made available to China, was not, as 
the Senator well knows, represented 
wholly by actual military supplies which 
could be used for fighting purposes. 
Only a small part of that amount rep- 
resented such supplies. A considerable 
part of the amount represented planes 
without parts, trucks without wheels or 
brekes, all kinds of equipment which had 
rusted and rotted in the jungles of the 
Pacific, but which we sold to the Chi- 
nese at full value. The unfairness of 
the thing is that while we were selling 
to certain countries—I cannot give the 
Senator the exact figures, but I know 
the general proportions—for instance, to 
Greece, and some other countries in Eu- 
rope, ammunition for a certain price, 
which was only a small fractional part 
of the cost, at the same time we were 
selling the same kind of ammunition to 
China at replacement cost. We charged 
China at least 15 or 20 times the price 
we charged other countries for the same 
articles. 

The Senator from Texas has spoken 
today, and he spoke the other day also, 
about the dangers in which we might 
become involvedin China. The Senator, 
however, did not hesitate, when it came 
to the question of the Berlin air lift, to 
stand up on the floor of the Senate and 
be courageous. The Senator has not 
hesitated to lift his golden voice in this 
Chamber and in committee in support of 
our stand in Europe. I agree with the 
Senator’s position in that regard. How- 
ever, I should like to have the Senator, 
who holds so powerful a position and who 
is able to lead and convince others, show 
the same consistency respecting the East 
that he has shown respecting the West. 

I wonder if the Senator read the state- 
ment by Will Clayton, a friend of his—I 
believe he is a fellow Texan—former 
Assistant Secretary of State. Yesterday 
Will Clayton, who has been active in our 
foreign affairs from the beginning of the 
war, but who is now out of the Govern- 
ment and can state his mind freely, said 
that if the present trend continues the 
continent of North America will be a 
little island in a Communist world by 
1955. That is something we must recog- 
nize as being vital at such a time as this. 
We have to view the picture in a realistic 
way. 

Mao, Stalin’s No. 1 puppet in China, 
exploded the myth which many in our 
State Department and other liberal left- 
wingers in our country have been pro- 
moting throughout the Nation, that the 
Communists of China were not real Com- 
munists, that they were agrarian re- 
formers, when in April 1949, Mao an- 
nounced that in the event of war between 
the United States and Russia, the Chi- 
nese Communists would fight on the side 
of Stalin and Russia. That statement 
by Mao was somewhat embarrassing to 
Mr. Acheson and the State Department, 
who are directing our far-eastern policy. 
It called for another coat of whitewash. 
So the August alibi—the State Depart- 
ment’s white paper on China—was the 
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result. At that time, together with col- 
leagues from both political parties in this 
Senate, I branded this document a white- 
wash for a wishful do-nothing policy. 

Mr. Acheson recently wielded another 
broad brush, but his caleimine mix was 
thinner than ever. I have read his 
speech before the National Press Club. 
That speech is a masterful example of 
performing a stately quadrille in midair. 
As nearly as Ican understand Mr. Ache- 
son, he seemed to say that those who 
claim that the real interest of the United 
States is to stop the spread of commu- 
nism are putting the cart before the 
horse. Through the whitewash, it ap- 
pears, Mr. Acheson thinks that Stalin 
will not be able to rule China because 
Mao is likely to become another Tito, and 
at the insistence of the Chinese people, 
he will refuse to cooperate with the 
Kremlin, 

If one wishes to be unrealistic, this 
thought can be very comforting. Buta 
few paragraphs south of this wishful 
thinking, Mr. Acheson announced that 
Russia had detached certain northern 
provinces of China and incorporated 
them in the Soviet Union. 

Mao will not have to cooperate with 
Stalin in these northern provinces. They 
no longer are a part of China. They are 
now a part of Russia. 

Apparently, Mr. Acheson is anticipat- 
ing the need for further whitewash, for he 
has dispatched a man to the Far East to 
view the situation at first-hand. When 
this man returns he will make a report. 
Any further explanations of our failure 
in Asia can be incorporated in his report, 
The man who Mr. Acheson sent to the 
Far East to make the first-hand survey 
had one little duty to perform before he 
left for the Far East. His name is Philip 
C. Jessup, and before he left he had to 
go to New York to interrupt the Alger 
Hiss perjury trial to testify in behalf of 
Alger Hiss. He told the jury about the 
former Russian espionage agent’s excel- 
lent reputation for truth and honesty. 
He testified as a general character wit- 
ness. He said he was sorry to interrupt 
the trial because he had to hurry to Asia 
where he was going to survey what was 
going on there. 

Mr. President, think of sending to the 
Far East to determine what is the Com- 
munist situation in Asia, Mr. Jessup, a 
man who has so misjudged another man 
in his own department by the name of 
Alger Hiss, a man who has the nerve 
and the gall to intervene in a case in 
which the United States Government 
was prosecuting a man for perjury in 
connection with charges of espionage for 
Russia. Think of it. This man Jessup 
has confidence in such a man as Hiss. 
How can I have confidence, how can any 
American have confidence in any report 
Mr. Jessup makes on China? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Is it the attitude of 
the Senator from New Hampshire that 
because Dr. Jessup appeared as a witness 
in that case—I care not what he testified 
to—therefore we ought to intervene in 
Formosa? 
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Mr. BRIDGES. The Senator is at- 
tempting to make a burlesque out of this 
matter. I wish the Senator would ap- 
proach such matters as this with the 
same deadly seriousness he approaches 
many other questions. The Senator 
likes to have his little joke and to play 
his little burlesque, and I am always glad 
to hear him when he does so. However, 
I do not take his side remarks too se- 
riously because I know that if he could 
simply give play to the inspiration in his 
soul and heart he would stand up and 
fight for the east as well as he has done 
for the west. This burlesque is simply 
a cover-up for the State Department's 
weakness, and is indulged in because it is 
obnoxious to him really to get up and 
defend what has been done, because down 
in his heart I think he knows that what 
has been done is wrong. 

Think of it, Mr. President. Mr. Jes- 
sup has been sent to China to determine 
the situation that exists there. But first 
Mr. Jessup testified for Alger Hiss. He 
whitewashed and gave a good name, 
and so forth, to this man who has been 
convicted of perjury in connection with 
the furnishing of secret information to 
the Russians. Hiss has been convicted 
of perjury in connection with the charge 
of being a former Communist agent. 
What confidence can we have in a man 
who testified as Mr. Jessup did? I will 
admit that Mr. Jessup's word can be 
taken with as much confidence and re- 
liance as that of some who are conduct- 
ing affairs for the State Department. 
But what if Mr. Will Clayton’s predic- 
tion that by 1955 the North American 
Continent will be a little island in the 
midst of a Communist world, is true, 
Senators, do you know what will then be 
the feeling of the American people to- 
ward the Jessups, the Butterworths, the 
Achesons? I hope we will be around to 
take note, if it should happen, because in 
my judgment there will be strong feel- 
ing against those who have helped to 
bring it about. 

How long must we go on attempting to 
justify Mr. Roosevelt’s mistake at Yalta? 
That was the original error. Let us as- 
sume for the sake of debate that Mr. 
Roosevelt, as his New Deal adherents 
claim, was the greatest President of all 
time. Can we not admit that even he 
could make a mistake, instead of trying 
to cover up everything? 

We can perhaps excuse this fatal mis- 
take. His health was shattered. On 
February 11, 1945, at Yalta, he was a 
broken man. He was nearly exhausted 
after a hard political campaign. He had 
at his elbow there at Yalta, as a trusted 
adviser, Alger Hiss, the same Alger Hiss 
convicted as a liar and perjurer last 
Saturday. 

Let us be honest with the American 
people. Let us tell them that Mr. Roose- 
velt made a mistake. Roosevelt thought 
he could appease Stalin, and he was 
wrong. 

I venture to say that if Franklin D. 
Roosevelt were alive today, and in good 
health, he would admit his error and set 
about to correct it. I do not think he 
would want the United States of Amer- 
ica to compound his error time and time 
again. 
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Mr. President, we have confessed to 
the world that in Europe we made a 
mistake when we tried to appease Sta- 
lin. Let us do likewise respecting Asia. 

Surely, the pattern of appeasement 
is clear to us now. It was clear to me 
from 1937 to 1941. I was one of those 
who shared the abuse which was heaped 
on any man who would have stopped 
Hitler while there was yet time. 

We were called interventionists. It 
was a vile name. We were accused of 
beings tools of munitions interests. It 
was said we wanted to plunge the world 
into a blood bath. It was claimed we 
wanted to sacrifice the lives of American 
boys on foreign soils. Senators know 
how this pattern of appeasement led 
to World War II, 

The same path will lead to world war 
III. 

We are asked to support a biparti- 
san—a nonpartisan foreign policy. It 
would be an ideal situation. But tell me, 
tell all of us, where can we begin? What 
nation, what treaty, what territory, what 
national leader can we support? 

Every time the Communist imperialists 
start a civil war in Asia—to swallow more 
of the people of the earth, must we wait 
until the dust settles? Is there any 
point where we can draw a line and say 
this island, this country, this meridian is 
of strategic importance to us? 

I believe China was essential to the 
defense of the United States, but we 
sold China like Chamberlain sold out 
at Munich. We had been told, even by 
the State Department, that Formosa 
was vital to our interests, but we have 
used Formosa as Chamberlain used 
Czechoslovakia. 

Now we are told that we will extend 
economic aid to Indochina, Burma, In- 
dia, Pakistan, and South Korea. Does 
this mean these countries are vital to 
our interests? Or does it mean we in- 
tend to fatten them for the Red im- 
perialists? 

Apparently Members of the House of 
Representatives are confused on this 
question, for last week they voted not 
to appropriate funds for economic as- 
sistance to South Korea. 

Are the other nations of Asia vital to 
the military defense of the United 
States? Does the security of our Na- 
tion have any relation to the foreign 
policy of the United States? 

Mr. President, is Japan essential to 
the defense of the United States? Is 
Okinawa essential to our defense? Are 
the Philippines essential to our defense? 
Is Alaska of strategic importance to the 
United States? Is Hawaii important to 
our defense? What are we to do if they 
are threatened by “agrarian reformers”? 

If none of these is important, then the 
Pacific is not important, Then we need 
vote no more funds for these countries, 
because Stalin will take care of them 
after they have been stirred by a gentle 
agrarian reform. 

Then I shall ask whether California 
and Oregon and Washington are impor- 
tant. Then perhaps Mr. Acheson and 
his Charley McCarthys will tell us that 
the Rocky Mountains are actually our 
first line of defense. 
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Mr. President, I am no warmonger, 
and I am no jingoist. I am not an im- 
perialist, nor am I an insolent megalo- 
maniac. But Joseph Stalin is all of these 
things. And the Communist totalitarian 
system will produce one Stalin after an- 
other. 

The conviction of Alger Hiss made 
these questions occur to me: 

First. Is all of our foreign policy aimed 
at concealing the error of a war-weary 
President or is there a more positive mo- 
tive? 

Second. Does the Communist conspir- 
acy, headed in the Kremlin, still have 
its agents Working in our State Depart- 
ment? 

Third. Because of the appeasers—this 
is a nice name for them—who were, and 
still are in our Government, have the 
United States and the other peace-lov- 
ing peoples of the world lost the peace? 

Mr. President, since 1937 I have stood 
in this Chamber many, many times and 
have offered suggestions as to our policy 
in Asia. I believe it is my constitutional 
duty as a United States Senator to offer 
my advice and my judgment on such 
matters. 

My suggestions that we stop appeasing 
aggressors and exert a positive influence 
toward peaceful settlement of territorial 
disputes have been ignored. Time and 
again I have asked that we draw a line 
against small aggressions before the ag- 
gressor becomes a hungry monster. 

The failure to stop Hitler and Musso- 
lini in Europe and the failure to stop 
Tojo in Asia led to World War II. 
American blood was shed in steaming 
jungles and on frozen plains, American 
homes were broken, and American hearts 
were shattered. We won the war at 
great cost in blood and treasure. Must 
we blindly follow the same course to 
world war III? A 

Can we contain communism in Eu- 
rope, and yet allow communism to run 
rampant in Asia? Is Europe vital to our 
defense, but Asia of no consequence? 
Can we win the cold war in the west, 
while we lose the cold war in the Far 
East? Is the Atlantic a rampart we 
watch and the Pacific a redoubt we 
abandon? 

Mr. President, I appreciate the argu- 
ment that a policy of appeasement is 
based on the Christian principle of turn- 
ing the other cheek. I have considered 
this argument carefully and thought- 
fully. 5 

I believe in Christian principles. I 
think we should apply them. But, I 
submit, Christianity has no meaning to 
Joseph Stalin. Communists reject our 
Christian faith. They despise and de- 
fame our Saviour. Can we who believe 
in Christ appease those who would de- 
stroy Him? 

I cannot believe that Christ would 
have us surrender to those who would 
deny us the freedom to worship Him, our 
most sacred right. 

Mr. President, this freedom—all free- 
dom—has been hard won. Other peace- 
ful peoples of the world expect that we 
will not tire of the struggle for liberty. 
These peoples look to us for leadership 
in this decade of decision. 
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Let us lead all the world to lasting 
peace. Let us contain the Red monster 
while there is yet time. Let us work 
from the Atlantic alliance to an effective 
United Nations, firm in the conviction 
that we cannot appease Communist im- 
perialism and that we will not surrender 
to the enemies of Christ. 


PROPOSED UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREE- 
MENT ON EQUAL RIGHTS AMENDMENT 


During Mr. BRIDGES’ speech, 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield that I may submit to the 
Senate a unanimous-consent request? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. LEH- 
Max in the chair). Does the Senator 
from New Hampshire yield to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, tomorrow at 1 
o’clock, the Senate vote on the pending 
measure and all amendments thereto, 
the time between 12 and 1 o’clock to be 
divided equally and to be controlled, re- 
spectively, by the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr, GILLETTE] and the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], and that no 
amendments be submitted which are not 
germane. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object—and I have 
no desire to object to the reaching of the 
unanimous-consent agreement—is it not 
the customary practice to have a quorum 
call as a preliminary to the propounding 
of a unanimous-consent request of this 
kind? 

Mr. LUCAS. I may say to my dis- 
tinguished friend from California, there 
was a quorum call immediately preced- 
ing recognition of the Senator from New 
Hampshire for the purpose of the de- 
livery of his speech. The Senator from 
New Hampshire had only been talking 
about 3 minutes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I wonder whether 
the Senator will temporarily hold the 
request in abeyance? 

Mr. LUCAS. I shall be glad to do so. 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY AND REGU- 
LATION OF TRADE 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, today I 
intend to introduce a joint resolution 
which would stop any assistance of any 
kind whatsoever, on our part, to any 
nation now having trade agreements 
with, or engaging in trade or commerce 
with, or assisting in any Manner any 
Communist nation or Communist-con- 
trolled nation or areas. 

Mr. President, early next week—on 
Monday or Tuesday—I intend to address 
the Senate on the question of what is 
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a sensible domestic policy for our Na- 
tion. At that time I shall discuss 
whether we should have a policy by 
which the people of the United States 
would have the equal access to their own 
markets that foreign countries have been 
given under the Trade Agreements Act— 
in other words I will show that the 
flexible import-fee principle should be 
substituted for the Trade Agreements 
Act, and that the enactment of the pro- 
posed International Trade Organization 
legislation should be stopped. I shall 
address the Senate, early next week, on 
that subject. 

Today I intend to show, first, Mr. 
President, that we have no definite for- 
eign policy; second, that we are aiding 
Russia to consolidate her gains in eastern 
Europe and in Communist China; third, 
that we are assisting Russia to arm for 
a third world war; and fourth, that the 
Secretary of State should make up his 
mind, relative to our foreign policy, as to 
whether the Russian Communists are 
dangerous to us; and, if so, that we 
should stop all aid to nations which are 
assisting Russia—the iron-curtain coun- 
tries—China, or any Communist area; 
and that we should form our own policy, 
and not be pushed into it by other na- 
tions with whom we are dealing. 


Mr. President, at this point, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce a joint 
resolution to prohibit financial aid to any 
foreign country engaging in trade with 
Russia, her satellite countries, or any 
other area dominated or controlled by 
Russia. I ask that the joint resolution 
be read and inserted in the RECORD at 
this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Typ- 
mos in the chair). Without objection, 
the clerk will read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Joint resolution to prohibit financial aid 
to any foreign country engaging in trade 
with Russia, her satellite countries, or any 
other area dominated or controlled by Russia. 

Whereas one of the alleged basic purposes 
of the Marshall plan is the restoration or 
maintenance in European countries of prin- 
ciples of individual liberty, free institutions, 
and genuine independence through a joint 
program based upon self-help and mutual co- 
operation; and 

Whereas Russia and other Communist- 
dominated and controlled countries and 
areas have refused to participate in such 
joint program; and 

Whereas Communist actions have endan- 
gered world peace; and 

Whereas certain participating nations un- 
der the Marshall plan by trading with Russia 
and other Communist-dominated and con- 
trolled countries and areas and through non- 
aggression pacts and treaties are violating 
the basic principles of the Marshall plan 
and are aiding and fostering communism 
in other areas of the world through furnish- 
ing the necessary equipment, machinery, and 
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supplies to consolidate Communist gains in 
eastern Europe and in Asia; and 

Whereas such nations are furnishing Rus- 
sia and the Communist areas necessary 
equibment, machinery, and supplies for 
world war III: and 

Whereas it is the sense of the Congress 
and the basic policy of the Marshall plan 
and its enabling legislation that assistance 
to any participating country which fails in 
any way to meet its obligations to sustain 
and strengthen the principies of individual 
liberty, free institutions, and genuine inde- 
pendence, through cooperating with such 
Communist nations and areas, should be ter- 
minated: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That on and after 
the date of the enactment of this joint reso- 
lution, no financial aid shall be given by 
the United States or any agency or officer 
thereof (whether by loan, grant, lend-lease, 
or in any other manner) to any foreign coun- 
try which engages in trade or commerce on 
or after such date with Russia, her satellite 
countries, or any other Communist-domi- 
nated or controlled area in any other country. 

Src. 2. It is the sense of the Congress that 
no moneys shall hereafter be appropriated 
and no loans shall hereafter be made and 
no equipment or supplies of any kind shall 
be furnished to any nation engaging in such 


trade or commerce or permitting its nationals 
to do so. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, where 
it is hoped deep, searching, profound, 
and sincere consideration will be given 
thereto, and in due course of time report 
made to the Senate of the United States, 
for the enlightenment of those who rep- 
resent the 48 States. 

Mr. MALONE. I thank the Chair. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 151) to 
prohibit financial aid to any foreign 
country engaging in trade with Russia, 
her satellite countries, or any other area 
dominated or controlled by Russia, was 
read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit and ask to have printed in the REC- 
orp at this point a list of 95 trade treaties, 
which are at this moment in good stand- 
ing, that were made by the Marshall- 
plan nations, now known as the 16 ECA 
nations, with Russia and with the iron- 
curtain countries. Of these trade treaties 
88 were in full force and effect in March 
1949, when the junior Senator from Ne- 
vada debated the extension of the Mar- 
shall plan or ECA; but since that time 
those that have expired have been re- 
newed, and 7 new treaties made. I sub- 
mit the list to be printed in the Recorp 
at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the list submitted by the Sen- 
ator from Nevada will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

(See exhibit 1.) 


List of most recent trade agreements between OEEC countries and countries of eastern Europe 
Nore: Insofar as possible the effective date, the date of signature (in parentheses) andthe expiration date are noted under “Period.” 


‘Austria-Y ugoslavia 


Dee. 17, 1948, to Dee. 31, 1949; a July 7, 1949; unless notice given, con- 
21 then $0 day days’ notice to termina 

> ay t. 1 (Sep t. 13), 1949, to Aug. 31, 1950... 

z 8 4 15 (July 5), 1949, 

et. 25 (Nov. 12), 1949, to Oct. 24, 1950... 


9 


July 31, 1950. 


Special features 
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List of most recent trade agreements between OEEC countries and countries of eastern Europe—Continued 


Agreement partners 


Belgium Luxemburg-Bulgaria 
Benelux-C zechoslovakia._.-..-. 
Boelgium-Luxemburg-Finland_- 
Belgium-Luxemburg-Hungary._.—. 
Belgium-Luxemburg-Poland-_.......-.- 
Belgium-Luxemburg-Rumanin. ...------ 
Belgium-Luxemburg-Y ugoslavia_ 
Belgium-Luxemburg-U, 


eee arora teat Caer any, (Soviet 
zone). 

Denmark-Bulgaria_.-__..-....-.--------- 
Denmark-Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark-F inland. 


Denmark-Y: . 
Denmark -L. S. 


France-Einland a 
France-Hungary...-<.2<--<0<---s+------- 


France-Poland...-...---.-.<--.-----. tens 


France-Y ugoslavia_ 
Greece-Czechosiovaki 8 


Italy- Bulgaria 
Italy-Czechoslo va 


Italy-Einland. 
Italy-Hungary.. 
Italy-Poland 


Italy-Lugosla via 
F SS Ua a 


Italy-Germany Paviat 02) ) A 
Netherlands-Bulgaria__._..-- 

7 
Netherlands-Finlan 
. 
Netherlands-Poland. 
Netherlands-Rumania. 


Netherlands-Vugosla via 
Netherlands- USSR. -meme 


Netherlands-Germany pores Zone) Jul 


Sweden-Finland 
Sweden-Hungary. 
Swoeden-Poland. 
Sweden-Vugosla via 


Sweden-U. S. S. R. 


Sweden-Germany (Soviet zone) 
Switzerland- Bulgaria 
e eka es aa 


RRND 


Switzerland-Yugoslavia 


Switzerland-USSR 
Switzerland-German 
8 ov: 


United Kingdom-Hungary. 
United Kingdom-Poland- 


United Kingdom-Vugosla via 5 
United Kingdom-USSR 


Germany (Trizone)-Bulgaria-.-......... 
Germany (Trizone)-Czechoslovakin 


Germany (Trizone)-Einland 

Germany (Trizone)-Hungary. 

Germany (Trizone)-Poland._. 

Germany (T'rizone)-Vugoslavia 

Germany (Trizone)-Germany (Soviet 
One), 


Period 


Apr. 21, 1947, to Apr. 21, 1 
Oct, 1 (Nov. 30, 1949, to Boni, 30, 1950 
Noy. 6 (Dee. 16), 1948, to Noy. 4, 1910 
Feb, 18 (Feb. 18), 1949, to February 1950, 
Noy. 1 (Nov. 11), 1948, to Dee. 31, 1949 
Sept. 3, 1948, to Sept. 0 
Sept. 11, 1048, to September 1949. as 
January (Feb. %% ⁵— — 88 


MON: E INOT. S ir AANEEN 3 


e dd 
Oct. 1 (Nov. 30), 1949, to Nov. 30, 1950. 3 
May 1 (Mar. 22), 1949, to Apr. 30, 1950. 
Mar. 1 (Mar. 22), 1949, to Feb, 28, 1950.. 
ssa eS 7), 1949, to Sept. 30, 1030. 
ug. 
Apr. 1 (Apr. 8), 1949, to Mar. 31, 1970. 
July 1 (July 55 1948, to Dee. 31, ‘1949... 
Jan. 1, 1949 (Dec. 20, 1948), to Dec. 31, 1949 
yin 15 desig Ue 1947, to Sune 1, 1048 


May 1 (May 20), 1949, to Apr. 30, 1950 
Nov. 1 (Noy. j, 1947, to Nov. 1, 1948; protocols: supplementing and extending 
agreements to Oct. 31, 1949; June 18, 3 908 December 1948, April 1949, August 1949. 
Jan. 1, 1949 (Dee. 20, 1948), to Dee, 31, 1 
July 15 (July 6), 1946, 5 completion 3 
May 21, 1949, to May 21, 1950 
Aug. 1 July 30), 1947, vi August 1948. 
Mar, 24, 1949, indefinite period 
Mar. 1 (Feb. 16), 1949, to Apr. 30, 19% 
June 1 (May 29)! 1949, to June 30, 1950. 
Jan. 1, 1950 (Nov. 18, 1949), to Dee, 31, 1950 
No renewal of 1946 agreement. -- 
November 1948 to November 194 
October 1948 to July 1949. 


Noy. 1, 1949, indefinite.. ni 
Dec. 16 (Dee. 20), 1948 948, to 1,1 
July 1 (July 15), 1949, to June 30, 1052. 


Aug. 4, 1949, to Aug. 3, 1950 VVV ³¹¹i1ͤ ⁵ oO ANN UI ay ap aie 
Dic 31) ADSS to DOG: BUNA a ß A eae a eae ema 
June 1949 to completion „é„„„„„„„„„6ꝙ . 


March 1949 (Oct, 30, 1948) to Dec. 31, 1919. 
May 19 (May 10), 1949, to Apr. 30, 1950 
June 1, 7 05 to May 31. 1950 

Jan. 1, 1949 (Dee. 20, 1948), to Dec. 31, 1949; supplemental Sept. 23, 1949. 
Jau. 1 eb. 16), 1949, to Dec. 31 1949. 
Feb, 16, 1948, preliminary HES EOST OTS AE Gp aeRO Mae 2 Sos SAREE I 


Nove 1 988 7), 1949, to Nov. 1, 1950; investment agreement, Feb. 1, 1948, to 
81. 

me 10 10 0 2), 1948, to bro ff. paola ei mad ] ane a eta beaters ba 
y 30, 1949, to June 30, 1950 b ne aa 
Mar. 1 (Mar. 30), 1949, to Feb. 28, 1950; Supplemental, July 16, 1949. 
Nov. 1 (Sept. 30), 1949, to Oct. 31, 1950 
Nov. 4, 1947, to Aug. 31, 1949; extension to Dee. 31, 1949. 
Jan. 1, 1950 (Dee. 21, 1949), to Dec. 31, 1950. 
Apr. 20 (Apr. 2), 1949, to Apr. 30, 1950 
Jan. 1 (Jan. 10), 1949, to Dec. 31, 1949. 
Jan. 1, to Dec. 31, 1949. 

Detober (Sept. 22), 5705 to December 1948; extension to Dee, 31, 1949.. 
Feb. 1, 1949, to Jan. 31, 1950... „ „„„„„„„„„„„„4„ 
Apr. 1 (Mar. 19), 1949, to Mar. 31, 1950.. 
Dec. 1 (Nov. 30), 1949, to Nov. 30, 920 
Oct. 1 (Oct. 29), 1949, to Oct. 31. 1 


Apr. 15 (Mar. 22), 1948, to Apr. 155 10155 supplemental, Jan. 2, 1950. — 
e d 
July J (July 19), 1949, to June 30, 1950. PR Er Me T 
Jan. 1, 1949 (Nov. 9, 1048), to Dee. 31, 1949. 
Jan. 1, 1950 (Dec. 22, 1949}, to Dec. 3i, 1950 


Sept. 1 (Aug, 21), 1948, to Feb. 28, 1950 
Oct. 1 (Oct, 22), on ae 1949... 


ine 1 (Mar. 17), 1948, to Apr. 8 ee to December 1949. 
July Toa uly 20), rig to July 20, 1948. 


June 1 1 (July 155 19205 to June 1. 101 
1 (July 18), 1948, to July 31, 


Sept. 28 (8 t to 
Jan. 26, 1943, to Dee. 31, 1949. 
Aug. 1 (Aus. 9), 1947, to Jul 31, 1950__ 


Jan, 14, 1949, to Dec. 31, 1953, annual Quotas eae R 

ee SA) WO TOON a cele a ood 
Dec. 27, 1947, to 1051. . . 1 
Oct. 4, 1947, to Dec, 31, 1947; extension to Dec. 31, 1949. -0-17mmnmnMnM 


Dee. 3 (Oct. 1), 1848, to Sept. 30, 1949; protocols supplementing and extending 
agreement to Sept. 30, 1950; Mar. 16, 1949; and Oct. 
— 16 Tub. 3) 1949, to Dec. 31, poet supplemental TEA 33 NERT 
t. 1, (Oct. 20), 1949, to Sept. 3, 19 
July 5, 1949 to June 30, . 
Jan. 1, 1950 to Dee. 31, 1950. 
Oct, 8, 1949, to June 30,1 P:! ͤ vs,. ᷣͤ sae a ananassae 5 


Special features 


Soviet deliveries scheduled for 1948. 


Belgium 
deliveries scheduled for 1948-49, 


Investment agreement Mar. 19, 1948 to 1952, 


Barter 3 within framework of agreement of 
July 2, 1947. 


Investment agreement: Nov. 1, 1949 (Jan. 23, 
1950), to Nov. 1, 1052. 

Investment agreement Nov. 28, 1947, to Novem- 

Investment agreement, December 1948, to De- 
cember 1951, 

Interim agreement, 


* for new agreement unsuccessful, February 


Investment agreement, 


Investment agreement; Mar. 10, 1947 to 1954. 

Investment agreement: Apr. 15 (Apr. 12), 1947, 
to Apr. 15, 1954. 

Investment and credit agreement October 1946 
to Dee, 31, 1951. 


Investment agreement. n 
Investment agreement: October 1948-53; annual 
Investment schedules: Apr. 1, 1948, to 1951, 


No quotas seheduled, 


Investment agreement: not all goods have annual 
quotas. 


Investment agreement: U. S. S. R. deliveries 
Feb. to Sept. 1948, U. K. deliveries, 1948-1951, 
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Mr. MALONE. The 95 separate trea- 
ties made by the ECA nations with the 
iron-curtain countries and Russia since 
World War II cover hundreds of prod- 
ucts, but they particularly cover the im- 
portant products, such as steam and 
Diesel engines, locomotives, electrical 

. equipment, heavy farm machinery, heavy 
road machinery, tool steel, ball bearings, 
and practically all kinds of products, 
made from strategic and critical miner- 
als and materials, such as machine tools, 
many kinds of machinery and processed 
and manufactured equipment, clothing, 
and everything that is necessary for the 
consolidation of their gains in eastern 
Europe and in China, and also, which is 
more important to our national security, 
to wage war on the United States of 
America. 

I ask that only the tabulated part of 
the list of equipment and supplies which 
is to be sent to Rumania from Belgium— 
to digress, out of the whole 95 treaties, 
I intend to submit for the Record only 
four or five, merely to show the range of 
equipment and material covered in those 
treaties, not the texts of the treaties, 
which will be available at the State De- 
partment, although I may say that many 
of these 95 treaties, were entirely secret. 
The junior Senator from Nevada was not 
allowed to keep some of them in his 
office, they were so secret. Others were 
restricted; that is to say, we were allowed 
only to read them ourselves, we could not 
make the contents public. I may also 
say a considerable number of the trea- 
ties were in foreign languages, making 
it impossible to submit them for the 
Record. They were really secret trea- 
ties which a representative of the State 
Department brought to the office of the 
junior Senator from Nevada, carefully 
holding them in his hands, they were so 
vital and secret. For the RECORD, I sub- 
mit merely the tabulated list of the ma- 
terial that is to be shipped from Belgium 
to Rumania under the treaty which is 
now in full force and effect between Bel- 
gium and Rumania. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the list will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, from 
another such treaty, I submit for the 
Recorp, not the treaty itself, but a list 
of the material which is to be shipped 
from Italy to the Soviet zone in Ger- 
many. I submit the tabular list for the 
RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, it will be printed in the Rxc- 
ORD, ; 

(See exhibit 3.) 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I refer 
now to a further treaty between Austria 
and Czechoslovakia. Excluding the text 
of the treaty, I desire to place in the 
Recorp merely the tabular list of exports 
from Austria to Czechoslovakia, the pur- 
pose in submitting the lists for the REC- 
orp being merely to show the type of 
material included in the treaties in the 
nature of trade agreements—material 
shipped from ECA nations to the iron- 
curtain countries and to Soviet Russia— 
as a result of our assistance to these 
nations. I submit the list and ask that 
it be printed in the RECORD. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it will be printed in the RECORD, 

(See exhibit 4.) 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a further list of materials covered 
by a treaty between Sweden and Bul- 
garia, the treaty being in full force and 
effect, having been made since World 
War II. I submit for the Recorp only 
the classified list of the materials to be 
shipped from Sweden to Bulgaria. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it will be printed in the Recorp, 

(See exhibit 5.) 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a further list of materials to be 
shipped from Sweden to Russia, under 
a trade agreement made between those 
two countries, now in full force and ef- 
fect. It is a classified list of materials 
to be shipped to Russia from Sweden. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the list will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

(See exhibit 6.) 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, from 
another such trade treaty made between 
Austria and Poland, now in full force and 
effect, I submit the classified list, to be 
printed in the Recorp, showing materials 
to be shipped from Austria to Poland. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the list will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

(See exhibit 7.) 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
that the classified lists in the trade 
treaties themselves appear at the end 
of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibits 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7.) 


BIPARTISAN FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, the 
bipartisan foreign policy has resulted in 
a demand on the part of our high-placed 
Government officials that the Govern- 
ment and anything its officials may do 
be above criticism. 

That may be all right for Mr. Stalin 
in Russia, but it is not all right for the 
United States of America. This Gov- 
ernment has already made an unholy 
mess of every problem and every policy 
that has been adopted since World 
War II. They have finally succeeded in 
wrecking our control and prestige in 
world affairs. 

Where, at the end of World War II, 
we were the strongest nation in the 
world, both economically and militarily, 
we have allowed ourselves to grow pro- 
gressively weaker in performance, and 
the Russians, through our indirect help 
to that nation and to their satellites in 
eastern Europe and China, to grow pro- 
gressively stronger. So I say that an 
administration that has made these ter- 
rible mistakes has no right to demand 
that everything they do should be above 
criticism. In fact, criticism is the one 
thing urgently demanded at this time. 

They have made a colossal failure, 
including the Yalta Conference, where 
Russia was given control of Manchuria, 
the bread basket and the key to China 
and Asia, and also given Berlin, which 
gave them a foothold in Europe. The 
State Department has stood idly by with- 
out any definite foreign policy whatever 
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and, in fact, indirectly assisted Russia 
to consolidate their gains in eastern Eu- 
rope and to conquer area after area in 
China, so that entire great nation is now 
under Russian control. - 

China is only a start. Indochina will 
be next, and then perhaps the Malay 
States, Siam, and even India. 

That is why the Senate of the United 
States should hold the executive depart- 
ment of the Government accountable for 
its action. It is on account of such criti- 
cism over the past critical periods that 
we are still a free government and not 
the government of some totalitarian area 
like Soviet Russia. 

The bipartisan policy has supported 
the three-part free-trade program of the 
administration. It has helped Congress 
to abdicate its position of constitutional 
control of the economy of our Nation in 
favor of the State Department through 
the 1934 Trade Agreements Act as ex-. 
tended, which puts into the hands of an 
industrially inexperienced State Depart- 
ment the right to say what industries in 
this country shall survive and what 
industries shall be scrapped. 

FATE OF JOBS AND INVESTMENTS 


Through the Trade Agreements Act, 
the Congress of the United States put 
in the hands of a Secretary of State the 
fate of practically every workingman’s 
job and every investment in the United 
States of America, 

The Congress of the United States 
must take full responsibility for the 
results when they yield their constitu- 
tional responsibility to the executive 
department of the Government, 

MUST MAKE UP OUR MINDS 


We must make up our minds whether 
or not we are engaged in a cold war and 
whether or not we are against commu- 
nism. 

If we are against communism, then we 
are engaged in a cold war with Com- 
munist Russia and if the Russians are 
still attempting to conquer the world 
and bring disaster to us, which the Sec- 
retary of State has so often said in his 
many ..ddresses—then we have no choice 
but to refuse to assist the Communists 
under any circumstances, either directly 
or indirectly with Russia or with her 
satellite nations in eastern Europe and 
in Asia—in the hope that they will col- 
lapse and fail to consolidate their gains, 
and will be pushed back by the very 
people that they are endeavoring to con- 
quer, 

It is the only alternative to defeat 
their purposes, except to engage in a 
shooting war with them. 

EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT AND FOREIGN POLICY 


The Executive Department, including 
the Department of State, is charged by 
the Constitution of the United States 
with fixing our foreign policy. If any ar- 
rangement with a foreign nation comes 
before the United States Senate, in the 
form of a treaty, the Senate can only 
accept or reject their conclusions. 

It is in the hands of the State Depart- 
ment to make the decision whether or 
not we are in a cold war, as they have 
so often stated, and whether or not Rus- 
sia and her satellite countries, including 
the Communist areas, are a threat to 
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our existence as a free nation—and if 
the answer is “No, they are not a threat 
and we are not engaged in a cold war 
with them,” then we should include all 
such areas in our regular trade and quit 
deceiving the American public. 

SHOULD CEASE GIVING INDIRECT ASSISTANCE 


Mr. President, if the decision of the 
executive department of our Government 
is that we are in a cold war with Russia 
and that our system of Government is 
threatened through the spread of the 
Communist doctrine, then we should 
forthwith cease all assistance of any kind 
whatsoever to nations which are ren- 
dering such assistance through trade 
agreements, loans, and other arrange- 
ments, to Russia, her satellite countries 
in eastern Europe, China, or any other 
Communist areas. 

ASSISTING RUSSIA FOR WORLD WAR III 


Up to this time we have taken no posi- 
tion. We are furnishing substantial as- 
sistance to the very nations who have 
made the 95 trade treaties with Russia 
and her satellite eastern European coun- 
tries and are sending them everything 
they need to consolidate their gains in 
eastern Europe and in China and to 
fight world war III. 

We are continuing to finance such na- 
tions, as for example, England, which 
country has made several such trade 
treaties with Russia and the iron-cur- 
tain countries. These countries have 
continually furnished such material to 
Communist China through Hongkong, 
including heavy-duty material, con- 
sumer goods, and the very products 
which are necessary for the Communists 
to consolidate their gains in China. 
This procedure means that we are wil- 
lingly indirectly assisting such nations, 
while we are telling the American people 
that we shall not trade with them di- 
rectly, and it means that our foreign 
policy is being fixed for us, when Britain, 
India, and other nations recognize Com- 
munist China while we have no definite 
foreign policy at all. 

The American people are entitled to 
know these facts. Our foreign policy is 
being made for us and, of course, there 
is a strong assumption by informed per- 
sons that the executive branch through 
the Department of State, has agreed to 
follow England in recognizing Com- 
munist China. The furor raised by per- 
sons who want to see a definite policy 
established before such recognition is 
made has postponed such recognition. 
Probably it is only postponed. 

MAKE UP OUR MINDS 


Mr. President, the Secretary must 
make up his mind what is important, 
what we are for, and what we are 
against as a foreign policy, take a definite 
position, and deny assistance to any na- 
tion which will not cooperate with us, 
and especially those which go further 
and cooperate with our potential enemies. 
We must make our own foreign policy 
and quit letting other nations push us 
around. Otherwise, we are slowly being 
pushed toward world war III, and we 
shall have very little to say about it when 
it comes. 
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FRIENDS OA ENEMIES 


It simply means that the ECA nations, 
including England, which are furnish- 
ing the goods to eastern Europe and to 
Communist China to keep them from 
floundering and to help them to consoli- 
date their gains are actually in a sense 
our enemies. They are operating only 
for profit, while we are taxing our own 
American citizens to the quick to pay 
for what eventually will be a hot war 
undertaken by the Communists against 
us. 

SAME MISTAKE TWICE IN 15 YEARS 


Mr. President, we are simply making 
the same mistake over again. Twice in 
15 years we are arming our potential 
enemies—we assisted Japan in arming 
for World War II by shipping them petro- 
leum and scrap-iron supplies, and then 
when they hit Pearl Harbor we sent our 
boys into the Pacific to catch that scrap 
iron coming back out of Japanese guns, 
and it was not pretty. We are now doing 
the same thing on a larger scale. We are 
indirectly furnishing Russia and the sat- 
ellite countries the processed and manu- 
factured supplies which they need for 
world war III and to consolidate their 
gains in their acquired areas. It is dan- 
gerous to any peace and safety—and 
ruinous tc our national economy. 

ALICE IN WONDERLAND 


As a matter of fact, the evidence which 
is coming out of the State Department, 
including statements by the Secretary of 
State himself, in his recent remarks 
about Russia dividing China, reads like 
Alice in Wonderland. 

The fact of the matter is, according 
to informed observers, that the Russians 
are not detaching the northern Chinese 
provinces and adding them to the Rus- 


-sian orbit, but, under the Communist 


scheme of things, all of the Communist 
states, wherever located, whether in 
eastern Europe or in Asia, will be all 
united in one league of nations, and 
by winning the Communist battle in 
China all of China has become a part 
of this big totalitarian complex. 

The Russians have not only added the 
northern area of China; they have added 
the entire area of China to their king- 
dom. 

As a matter of fact, they have aided 
the Chinese ruler, Mao Tse-tung, in his 
ambitions and have undoubtedly prom- 
ised him complete control of the rice 
and other food-bearing areas to the 
south, including Indochina, and later 
the Malay States, Burma, and Siam. 

Mr. President, I visited those areas late 
in 1948. I was there in November and 
December of that year. What is hap- 
pening in those areas? We are furnish- 
ing the money to support the colonial 
areas, to support the empire-minded na- 
tions in keeping control of those colonial 
areas in the Far East and the South Seas 
as well as Africa, whereas Russia is 
promising them relief from the colonial 
yoke. So it takes only a couple of trials 
to guess whom they are for, because they 
cannot imagine anything worse than 
being under the yoke of imperialism, 
called colonialism. The fact that it 
might be worse under Russian control 
does not occur to any of them, 
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I was in Saigon, only a small portion 
of which is occupied. If anyone tried 
to live in a house outside of that core 
of occupied area he was killed» While 
we were eating dinner one night with 
the Ambassador, we heard shooting 
going on about the town. Only a few 
days before, a sergeant had been killed 
by a thrown bomb, and previous to that 
a couple of-employees of the State De- 
partment had been killed on the road 
to the airport. It is not a safe country. 
Even at that time the Communists were 
really on the way to control of the area 
simply because we did not sense the sit- 
uation. 

I think many Members of this body 
will remember that at San Francisco, 
when the United Nations was formed, 
I happened to be there under the aus- 
pices of the Senate Military Affairs Com- 
mittee. We remember all the talk about 
the United Nations—protection of small 
and defenseless nations, that great for- 
ward-looking body which was going to 
take care of all the small member na- 
tions; they would be taken care of under 
the auspices of the United Nations, and 
helped in their development. In 4 short 
years we changed our policy entirely and 
financed the imperialistic-minded coun- 
tries in order to enable them to hold 
their colonial possessions. The people in 
China, the Malay States, and in Africa 
are simply slaves, We have forgotten all 
our high ideals. 

NO FOREIGN POLICY 


We have absolutely no definite foreign 
policy and have not had since World 
War II. We have had a series of finan- 
cial programs which has resulted in in- 
directly financing our enemies. 

It all simply adds up to the fact that 
if the final decision is that we cannot 
deal with the Communists and that they 
are our enemies, but allow other nations 
to receive our help while dealing with 
such nations and forming our foreign 
policy, it means that we will foot the bill 
to turn all of Asia Communist and even- 
tually most of Europe Communist. This 
means that this vast area of China, 
Russia, and Germany will come into this 
deal because the Germans have already 
been told that they can sell all the goods 
they can produce in China’s tremendous 
markets, while they know from long ex- 
perience that they will not have such 
markets in the west. Therefore, we are 
building up a vast enemy area which in 
the long run would put us in a very difi- 
cult military and economic position. 
MUST ESTABLISH A PATTERN THAT MAKES SENSE 


Our State Department must establish 
a definite foreign policy; a pattern 
which will make sense. It makes no 
sense at all continuing to finance the 
British and other European Socialist 
nations who, in turn, are financing and 
underwriting the Chinese Communists as 
well as furnishing the material to con- 
solidate the Russian gains in eastern 
Europe, while the Chinese Communists 
in turn are seeking all of southeastern 
Asia and have already announced their 
intention of recognizing the Communist 
guerrillas and making it the official gov- 
ernment of Indochina, and which will 
eventually spread throughout that area 
of Asia. 
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It is well known that the Chinese ruler, 
Mao Tse-tung, and Foreign Minister 
Chou En-lai have recently spent weeks 
in Russia, being received cordially and 
with a great ovation, and Mao Tse issued 
an Official statement in which he ridi- 
culed the idea of severing his domain 
from the Soviet orbit. 

HOW STUPID CAN WE BECOME? 


Mr. President, I wish to cite briefly a 
statement which I made on March 5, 
1948, when I quoted from Mr. Bevin and 
Mr. Wilson, of England. Mr. Wilson was 
president of the board of trade at that 
time. At that time I quoted them as 
saying, We want to remain neutral.” 
It was made very clear by Mr. Bevin 
and Mr. Wilson that they wanted to 
trade with Russia and wanted to re- 
main neutral. They wanted to be the 
bridgehead—that was the exact word 
they used—between the Soviets and the 
United States. I remember their saying 
that previous to March 1948. I think 
they are, perhaps, in a fair way of doing 
just that. Their interests are with Rus- 
sia, since they are primarily processors 
and manufacturers of goods, as we are 
in this Nation, while Russian can furnish 
mainly the necessary raw materials. 

ENGLAND REMAINS NEUTRAL 


Mr. President, no one seemed to take 
that quotation seriously in March 1948, 
before we had passed the first Marshall 
Plan Act. I might mention in passing 
that I visited England prior to that time, 
late in 1947, as I visited most of the 
other European nations. At that mo- 


ment England—taking 1 nation of the 


16 proposed Marshall-plan countries— 
was already 107 percent recovered com- 
pared to the 1937 industrial index, 
meaning that industrial recovery was 
not the reason behind what we were 
doing. 

It will further be remembered that I 
proposed at that time that if we wanted 
to stop communism, if we wanted to 
rehabilitate industry, and to feed hun- 
gry people, we should lend money to 
private industry in England and the 15 
other Marshall-plan countries in exactly 
the same manner—through the World 
Bank, I suggested at that time—as the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation of 
America loaned to private industry in 
the United States when private industry 
was in distress. 

I also made suggestions, after visiting 
Greece and other nations, where grocer- 
ies were for sale on the streets in large 
quantities. For 30 cents a can I bought 
California olives which had been shipped 
to Greece, and the olive crop of course 
was Greece’s main crop. But we also 
purchased other canned goods. There 
was no shortage, if one had the money, 
about 30 cents a can, or approximately 
3,000 drachmas. This indicated that the 
supplies were not going to hungry people, 
but were going to people in Greece who 
had money, and the money was going 
into the treasury in Greece. It was not 
used for the purpose of feeding hungry 
people. 

I suggested at that time that we ap- 
propriate money to send groceries and 
whatever was necessary into certain 
areas and that the effort be properly or- 
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ganized so that we would know that the 
groceries and clothing were reaching the 
hungry and needy people, as was not 
being done at that time. 

Then, in order to stop communism, it 
will be remembered, I suggested that we 
name the areas and nations whose in- 
tegrity was important to the ultimate 
safety of the United States, and that we 
extend the Monroe Doctrine to include 
such areas—the 125-year-old Monroe 
Doctrine which has worked so well in the 
Western Hemisphere, without signing up 
with other nations and thereby enable 
them to drag us into a war whether we 
decided at the time that our safety was 
threatened or not. 

Mr. President, at the same time, March 
1948, I inserted in the Recorp a trade 
treaty, just as I inserted five or six de- 
tailed lists of material to be shipped to 
the Soviet satellite nations and to the 
Soviet nation directly by the ECA na- 
tions. This one treaty I thought would 
be enough at that time to cause serious 
thought. It was a treaty which had been 
made by the United Kingdom with the 
U. S. S. R., the Soviet Republic. 

The first item in that treaty—and I 
shall not read them all, because it is 
available in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of the previous date—was 1,100 locomo- 
tives. The second item was 2,400 flat 
trucks, which we call freight cars in this 
country. The list goes on with electrical 
equipment, and samples of all the things 
needed to consolidate gains and win wars. 

Apparently not much was thought 
about the matter, and it was passed over. 
The Marshall Plan Act was passed. 

Then we went into 1949, and what hap- 
pened? Mr. Nehru, while he was here, 
said he intended to remain neutral, that 
he did not intend to take sides between 


Soviet Russia and capitalistic America. - 


Iam not quoting his exact language, but 
that is what he said. That was the fol- 
low-up of what Mr. Bevin and Mr. Wilson 
had said more than a year and a half 
previously. 

The evidence is cumulative, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that not only England but the ster- 
ling-bloc countries intend to recognize 
Communist areas, they intend to trade 
with the Communist areas, and there is a 
serious doubt as to the number of ECA 
nations which will remain neutral if in 
the future there should be war between 
the United States of America and Russia. 
It may be that Switzerland and some of 
the other nations, like Sweden and Nor- 
way, have set a precedent in remaining 
neutral. 

Mr. President, I wish to mention 
again some of the things I spoke of in 
March 1949 on the occasion of the debate 
at that time on the extension of the Mar- 
shall plan, to become known as ECA, the 
Economic Cooperation Administration. 
The debate took place over the period 
from March 30 to April 21. It was early 
in March when I put into the Recorp 
the nonaggression pacts. I shall not 
insert them in the Recorp again, but I 
wish to quote briefly from each one of 
them, and to say that perhaps since Mr. 
Nehru has spoken, perhaps since Mr. 
Nehru preceded England in recognizing 
Communist China, and England has fol- 
lowed Mr. Nehru and India in recogniz- 
ing Communist China, and other nations 
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of the sterling bloc and of the ECA ng- 
tions are following, what has happened, 
heretofore, is indicative of exactly what 
is going to happen, regardless of what 
we do. 

As I previously said, it is the opinion of 
many informed people that last fall, 
when the conference took place here be- 
tween England, Canada, and the United 
States, our State Department agreed 
with England to follow in the recognition 
of China, and many people believe now 
that even with the furor that has been 
raised, with the suspicion that they may 
recognize Communist China, that the 
State Department is still selling a bill of 
goods to the American people, and will 
recognize Communist China at the first 
opportunity when they think the people 
a the United States will take that bitter 

ose. 


NONAGGRESSION PACTS 


I shall quote briefly from a nonaggres- 
sion pact signed by Anthony Eden, rep- 
resenting Britain, and V. Molotov, rep- 
resenting Communist Russia. This 
treaty, signed by these two men repre- 
senting their respective countries of 
Britain and Russia, which is still in full 
force and effect, contained two signifi- 
cant articles. Article 6 in the Soviet- 
Britain Pact provides: 


The high contracting parties agree to ren- 


der one another all possible economic assist- 
ance after the war. 


Article 7 reads: 

Each high contracting party undertakes 
not to conclude any alliance and not to take 
part in any coalition directed against the 
other high contracting party. 


Mr. President, those provisions read 
startlingly like the North Atlantic Pact. 
Since they have pacts now with both the 
Soviet Empire and the United States of 
America, it is difficult to see how they 
could lose in any emergency which might 
occur later. They have signed up with 
both Russia and the United States. 

In the treaty signed by Mr. Molotov, 
again, and Mr. Bidault, representing 
France, which was signed in Moscow, the 
two articles corresponding with the two 
just read taken from the British Empire 
and the Russian Empire treaty, are 
article 5 and article 6. Article 5 of the 
French-Russian nonaggression pact 
reads: 

The high contracting parties undertake 
not to conclude any alliance and not to take 
part in any coalition directed against either 
of the high contracting parties, 


Article 6 reads: 


The high contracting parties agree to ren- 


der each other every possible economic assist- 
ance after the war. i 


Mr. President, both these nonaggres- 
sion pacts are in full force and effect. 
All the 95 trade treaties mentioned in the 
debate today are in full force and effect, 
meaning that the parties are continu- 
ing at all times to send all the material 
necessary not only to Russia to consoli- 
date her gains in eastern Europe and in 
Communist China, and to make war 
quietly and secretly, as they have in the 
past in China and Indochina and the 
Malay States and the rest of the Far 
East, but they are sending them mate- 
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rial to make war on the United States of 
America, if they have that idea in their 
minds. The State Department and the 
bipartisan group in this body sold that 
idea, that Russia was and is our poten- 
tial enemy, thoroughly to the United 
States Senate during the first session of 
the Eighty-first Congress, and all 
through the second session of the Eighti- 
eth Congress. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp an article entitled “Senator 
Seeks Ban on United States Aid to Red 
Traders,” written by Walter Trohan and 
published in the Chicago Tribune. The 
article is dated January 15, and describes 
the joint resolution I have just 
introduced. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Senator SEEKS BAN ON UNITED STATES Am TO 
Rep TRADERS—MALONE WILL OFFER JOINT 
RESOLUTION TODAY 

(By Walter Trohan) 

WASHINGTON, January 15.—A joint con- 
gressional resolution to prohibit financial aid 
to any nation engaged in trade with Soviet 
Russia, Red satellites, or areas dominated by 
the Kremlin will be introduced in the Sen- 
ate tomorrow by Senator MALONE (Republi- 
can, Nevada). 

MALONE has called upon the State Depart- 
ment to give him a list of all known trade 
treaties with Soviet Russia and her satellites 
executed by nations receiving American aid 
billions. 

Last spring, he made public 88 trade treat- 
ies by which the Soviet Union is being pro- 
vided with hundreds of products either di- 
rectly or indirectly through satellites. 

MALONE said he will offer his resolution in 
the interests of promoting peace. He said 
communism may be made strong enough to 
dominate the world if the present flow of 
vital and strategic materials is continued by 
countries receiving American foreign aid. 


TWO COURSES CITED 


“Soviet Russia is being given the materials 
to consolidate Red gains,” Malone said. “If 
materials are not sent to help Russia, the 
Kremlin will face uprisings and be pushed 
back into Russian borders. 

“We can call upon Russia to withdraw to 
her own borders or we can stop sending goods 
to Russia. If we continue to permit goods 
to be sent in Russia, the Soviets will be so 
strong in 2 years that they can tell us where 
to get off.” 

MALONE said his resolution also was calcu- 
lated to halt recognition of communism in 
Asia by nations receiving funds to fight com- 
munism in Europe. Norway and Britain have 
recognized the Red regime in China. The 
Communist Chinese have spurned a recogni- 
tion bid from Tito’s Yugoslavia, which is out 
of grace with Dictator Stalin and is receiving 
American aid. The British have sent jet en- 
gines, locomotives, and other goods to 
Russia. 

TEST OF RESOLUTION 


The resolution MALONE will present reads: 

“Whereas one of the alleged basic pur- 
poses of the Marshall plan is the restoration 
or maintenance in European countries of 
principles of individual liberty, free insti- 
tutions, and genuine independence through 
a joint recovery program based upon self- 
help and mutual cooperation; and 

“Whereas Russia and other Communist 
dominated and controlled countries and 
areas have refused to participate in such 
joint recovery program; and 

“Whereas such Communist action has en- 
dangered world peace; and 
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“Whereas certain participating nations un- 
der the Marshall plan by trading with Rus- 
sia and other Communist dominated and 
controlled countries and areas are violating 
the basic principles of the Marshall plan and 
are aiding and fostering communism in 
other areas of the world through furnishing 
the necessary equipment, machinery, and 
supplies to consolidate Communist gains in 
eastern Europe and in Asia; and 

“Whereas it is the sense of the Congress 
and the basic policy of the Marshall plan 
and its enabling legislation that assistance 
to any participating country which fails in 
any way to meet its obligation to sustain 
and strengthen the principles of individual 
liberty, free institutions, and genuine inde- 
pendence, through cooperating with such 
Communist nations and areas, should be 
terminated: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, ete., That on and after the date 
of the enactment of this joint resolution, no 
financial aid shall be given by the United 
States or any agency or officer thereof 
(whether by loan, grant, lend-lease, or in 
any other manner) to any foreign country 
which engages in trade or commerce or per- 
mits its nationals to engage in trade or com- 
merce on or after such date, with Russia, her 
satellite countries, or any other Communist 
dominated or controlled area in any other 
country, 

“It is the sense of the Congress that no 


-moneys shall hereafter be appropriated and 


no loans shall hereafter be made to any na- 
tion engaging in such trade or commerce or 
permitting its nationals to do so.” 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an article entitled Truman 
Policy Will Open United States to Cheap 
Imports, Says MALONE,” written by Wil- 
liam Moore, and published in the Wash- 
ington Times-Herald of January 4, 1950. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Truman Poticy Witt OPEN UNITED STATES TO 
CHEAP IMPORTS, Says MALONE—SENATOR 
Srarrs Drive To EDUCATE NATION TO NEW 
THREAT OF ECONOMIC COMPETITION 

(By William Moore) 


Senator Marone (Republican, of Nevada) 
launched a crusade yesterday to awaken the 
American people to the purpose of the Tru- 
man administration’s bipartisan foreign 
policy before it is too late. 

That purpose, he said, is to lower the liv- 
ing standard of American workers to that of 
the rest of the world by permitting foreign 
nations to divide up the world markets and 
flood this country with the products of cheap 
foreign labor. 

The plan, he said, is to place the United 
States on an equality with such countries 
as Siam in a global political and economic 
federation with three-score members. 

ONLY ONE MORE STEP 

Every step but the final and vital one, he 
said, had already been taken—to win con- 
gressional approval of American entrance 
into the International Trade Organization, a 
major project of the administration at this 
session. 

The entire plan can still be scrapped, 
Marone said, by rejecting ITO. 

MALONE said some of his Republican col- 
leagues have been taken in by the bipartisan 
policy because, like many of the American 
people, they do not understand its intent. 

He called upon those Republicans to join 
him and the other Republicans in prevent- 
ing the United States from joining ITO. He 
called upon the American people to wake up. 


IMPORT FEES PROPOSED 


Maroner did not begin his campaign with- 
cut a substitute for ITO. He offered in its 
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place his flexible-import-fee plan, under 
which he said imports would be encouraged 
but duties would be kept high enough to 
protect American workers against the com- 
petition of cheap foreign labor. 

This principle, he said, would accomplish 
the same purpose which the sponscrs of ITO 
profess—the raising of living standards 
everywhere—since it would permit lowering 
import fees and tariffs for products of those 
countries which raised wages. 

American entrance into a world political 
government, he said, has been accomplished 
by our participation in the United Nations. 

TRADE PACTS ATTACKED 

Two of the three steps necessary to com- 
plete the global economic part of this Gov- 
ernment, he said, have already been taken: 

1. Establishment of the so-called recipro- 
cal trade agreements systems, which he said 
have produced not reciprocal trade but free 
trade. 

2. Establishment of the economic cooper- 
ation administration or Marshall plan, which 
Marone said was not understood even by 
General Marshall, who proposed it. It was 
actually the Bevin plan, devised by British 
Foreign Minister Bevin, Matone said, and 
foisted upon Marshall. 

The United States is still free, MALONE 
said, as long as it does not join ITO, in which 
it can be outvoted 48 to 1 at present and by 
larger yotes as more nations join. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an article entitled “Malone 
Calls for Halt on Aiding Reds,” written 
by Walter Trohan, and published in the 
rear Times-Herald of January 
16, 1950. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MALONE CALLS FOR HALT ON AIDING REDS 
(By Walter Trohan) 

A joint congressional resolution to pro- 
hibit financial aid to any nation engaged in 
trade with Soviet Russia, Red satellites or 
areas dominated by the Kremlin will be in- 
troduced in the Senate today by Senator 
Marone, Republican, of Nevada. 

The Nevada Senator has called upon the 
State Department to give him a list of all 
known trade treaties with Soviet Russia and 
her satellites, executed by nations receiving 
American-aid billions. 

Last spring, MALONE made public 88 trade 
treaties by which the Soviet Union is being 
furnished hundreds of products either di- 
rectly or indirectly through her satellites. 

Marone said he will offer his resolution 
in the interests of promoting peace. If the 
present flow of vital and strategic materials 
is continued by the countries receiving 
American foreign aid, communism may be 
made strong enough to dominate the world, 
he said. 

“Soviet Russia is being given the mate- 
rials to consolidate Red gains,” MALONE said. 
“If materials are not sent to help Russia, the 
Kremlin will face uprisings and be pushed 
back into Russian borders. 

“We can call upon Russia to withdraw to 
her own borders or we can stop sending goods 
into Russia. If we continue to permit goods 
to be sent into Russia, the Soviets will be 
so strong in 2 years that they can tell us 
where to get off.” 

MALONE said his resolution was also cal- 
culated to halt recognition of communism 
in Asia by nations receiving funds to fight 
communism in Europe. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, Soviet 
Russia rung down the iron curtain— 


England and France each have a non- 
aggression pact with Russia. 
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The 16 Marshall-plan, ECA nations 
have 95 important trade treaties with 
Soviet Russia and such iron-curtain 
countries, shipping them everything they 
need to consolidate their gains and to 
make war. 

Both England and India, through their 
spokesmen, Bevin and Nehru, have said 
that they intended to remain neutral, 
they wanted to trade with Russia and 
the Communist countries. 

Now, these same nations, erstwhile al- 
lies, and other nations, have recognized 
Communist China without consulting 
this Nation, at least without the Ameri- 
can people being informed, thus leading 
us into a foreign policy not only distaste- 
ful but which may be definitely danger- 
ous. 

Therefore, it is high time that the 
State Department discharge their consti- 
tutional responsibility and make up their 
mind and inform the American people 
and the Congress of the United States 
just what our foreign policy should be 
before it is too late. It is later than we 


think. 
EXHIBIT 2 
List B 


Commodities 


pete 9 Breeding an- 
seeds, plants 
Aniline ay oi] creosote and other 
chemi pharmaceutical, photo- 
1 products, and phosphate 
Skins and i hides and products thereof, r 
in particular transmission belts, in- 
dustrial articles of hides, leather for 


hats, footwear, eto. 15, 000 
ee .. 9. 
Special paper 8, 000 
Textile — - in 

silks, waste, and chiffon 15, 000 


Nets, ord, including cord for retail 


sale, binding string, sisal or manila 
CONS ae RS ERS ay Sa 45, 000 
Tissue, hosiery and ready-made ar- 


ticles, including camel-hair belts. 
Grindstones, natural and artificial... 
Graphite melting A 
8 1 fireproof products. 

iscellaneous glass items.. 
Ruhter ware. including tires 
Asbestos articles. . 


Granulated coppe: 
Semifinished Cooper A 
Copper and alloys in scrap or ingots 
of second melting 
8 recy in ingots and ag 


Metal, eobal 
Streetcar rails and accessories. 
Railroad rails 


Side rurgical | sont 

Rolling mill eylinders 

Roning mili e . (2 installa- 

Machin tol or tal wid v 3 

Machinery and Spona ic- 
ularly a textile, food, snd s in- 
dustry; compressors, en- 
rei and Diesel lee peo 

č equipment, locopulseurs (7) 
racine acts, 


10, 000 
85, 000 


rae hone 
meat, ee electric equipment, 
iòs, electric lamps, brooms, etc. 


cones possibility. 


90, 000 
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List B—Continued 


0 AN 
oditiea RAe Belgian 
tons | francs 
Insulating and protection material 5,000 
Insulated wires and cables 10, 000 
Electric, gas, and water meters; meas- 
uring and control ap 
Electrodes and maces 


* rolling stock 
Automobile vehicles, in 
CONNOR os ee ree 
femifinished products such as cast 
steel, wire-drawn steel, special steel, 
cold-rolled steel, forges parts, found- 
Ty parts, wire-drawing products, ete. 
Other metallurgical products, partieu- 
larly hand and workshop tools, 
edge-tool products, galvanized an 
. — 8 items, heating a 
paratus, hunting arms, bicycle 
surgical and dental equip- 
ment, hardware, eto. 
Miscellaneous commoditics 
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Lemons 
Oranges or lemons... 
Almonds 


Chemical products. 
Silk sifting mesh for mils 


Total, about 1, 190, 000 
Italian imports from the Soviet zone of 
Germany 

Values in 
dollars 
Washed kaolin — ee re rt) 
Baked and raw clay... a, 20, 000 
Forage beet seeds — 50, 000 
Handicraft products 35. 000 
Musical instruments, including 
DANO Se oo ee semaines 30, 000 
Electrical instruments 50, 000 
Mechanical instruments, optical 
and precision goods, including 
adding machines, cameras, and 
projectors and parts 75, 000 
Glassware and ceramics, also for 
technical uses, thermometers, 
TTT 30, 000 
Artistic glassware, ceramics and 
TTT 50, 000 
Paper and printing machinery 60, 000 


Industrial sewing machines and 


— for technical use 
Sodium nitrate for technical use. 
Chemical products. 
0 


SeB 388835 
8888888888 


E 


TO ——— 1,190, 000 
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EXHIBIT 4 
List B—Ezports from Austria to Czecho- 
slovakia 
Value 
in 1,000 
zech 
crowns 
25, 000 
5, 000 
6, 000 
0) 
2, 000 
d Crade gypsum (possibility of 
merrase ) 1. 00⁰ 
07. Caleined Ae including Sem 
gypsum for dental purposes. s... 
08. Ground chalk. .........--..... 8, 000 
09. Graphite 3, 000 
010. Tale 5, 500 
G. Dotomite._...--_ acne ee re Preece 
012. Vienna polisbing 2, 000 
013, Powdered asbestos. 1, 500 
014, Powdered limestone 
stones and earths. 1, 500 
015. Granite paving stones.. (0) 
016. Wood grinding stones... 1, 500 
017. Abrasives. 2:2: 1,000 
018. Caustic 5 ——— 10, 000 
019. Sintered magnesito . 1. 000 
020. Magnesite and —.— magne- 
site bricks and magnesite ce- 
27, 000 
6, 000 
70, 000 
023, Wood for Dons and fruit crates.. (50 
024. Oak wood for casks 1,500 
025. Wood fiber slabs . 2,500 
026. Accessories for umbrellas, um- 
brella sticks, and handles 8, 000 
027, High-grade furniture... ......-.-|.......- 8, 000 
028. staple fi — 
029. 
030. 
031. 
032, 
033. 
034. itwear and jersey goods in- 


— woolen sports stock - 


— K 8. 000 
035. MA textile goods, in- 
cluding ladies’ blouses . 5,000 
036. Vorarlberg type embroideries . 2000 
037. Reprocessed wool and cotton, 
spinning waste including rayon — 
038. PR ina filter las 1,000 
039. Brown white —. gray card- 
Po TTTTT o EEE 
040 Paper goods 2,000 
041. Oileloth and linoleum.. 2,000 
042. Vienna leather goods 500 
043. Nonvuleanized rubber 1,000 
044. Miscellaneous technica 
goods including accessories fi 
ting block installations 5,000 
045. Klingerit 3 materials (high 
pressure gasket plates, gaskets 
and valve rings, brake and 
clutch linings)— 4 23,000 
046. Water level gages 6, 000 
047. Lead glass tubes and rods for the 
uction incandescent 
bs. 8,000 
048. Charcoal pig iron. 4,000 
04 High- e steel and steel prod- 
cts (according to acreement 
— — the 2 industries) 440, 000 
050. Gray castings 5, 000 
051. Wood screws 2.000 
052. —4—1 .. cca E 52, 000 
053. Special tools, including large 
knives, saw blades, saws and 
machine knives. 4,000 
054. Miscellaneous 
ments 8,000 
055. Aluminum. 4, 000 
056. Book print 3, 500 
057. 4 — — 3 1.000 
—5 Perforated copper sheet. 1,000 
— — —— 12. 000 
000. sintered iron and cemented car- 
bide products. .....- 6,000 
061. Paper machine sieves... 3,000 
062. Valves and fittings 20, 000 
063. Ferlach shotguns and parts 
for hunting ammunition....-.-I...-.... 1,000 


Token item. 
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List B—Ezports from Austria to Czecho- 


slovakia—Continued 
Value 
Quan- 
Item tity in | ‘62.0 
tons | crowns 


064, Miscellaneous iron and metal 

goods (including ring book 

fittings, breath protecting de- 

yices and Ditmar strong light 

eae ig ee oie et Saad Sipe A E 15,000 
065, Farm machinery, especially 

ae machinery and 


istry, ceramic, grap! 
067. tr regulating devices for 
water turbines, gear rims, and 


071. Cranes 
072. Petroleum drilling 


073. Injectors for locomotives.. 1,500 
074. Turntables for locomotives. - 18, 000 
075. Miniature lamps,motorcar bulbs, 
and arene ight lamps (over 
DOG MAUS) PAE EE O ROEE TO 8,000 
076. Erias and electrodes for incan- 
escent lamps 1.000 
077. Nickel tubes for cathodes.. 000 
078. Electrolyte condensaters._ = 2, 000 
079. Electromagnetic clutches 5 0⁰⁰ 
080. Ignition machines, instantane- 
ous weatherproof fuses and 
6, 000 
ents 5. 000 
082. Miscellaneous electrical machin- 
ery and instruments (trans- 
formers, current converters, 
thermostats, telecommunica- 
tion equipment, 3 
cal apparatus, ete.) 5- 7,000 
083, 8 mechanic produets 2, 000 
084. Microscopes, microtones, diag- 
nostic and therapeutic appara- 
tus, and spares 5, 000 
085. M 5 , surgical, and dental 
itus and’ instruments, 
i 5 
086. X-ray protective mater! 
688. Spa for mot 000 
8 for motor 
8 id iawn 5 
090. 5 75 . 500 
091, Hydrogen pero: 000 
092, Salelum 9 preeipitated. 2, 500 
<r Enamel clouding agents e 
095. White lead and red lead 
096. Earth colors, erude --------|--0e 
007. Mazeut and other distillation 
Loy ge DR Nees, WIRED 4 
098. Gas o. 
099, Disulled 1 
0100. * us technical oils and 3000 
0101. Venetian turpentine () 
0102, te cinders. (9 


0103. Ichthyol... 
0104. Pharmaceuti 


cluding pen- 
1255 and veterinary special- 


PFF!!! K 5, 000 
0105. Musical instruments, all types of 
toys and miscellaneous wooden 
gos inching sporting and #500 
FEE „ 
0106, Books, fashion magazines, peri- 
odicals 3 and music. 10, 000 
0107. Miscellaneous items 120, 000 


Token item. 


Norte.—The values indicated above are understood at 
the exchange rate of $1 equals 10 shillings equals 50 
Czech crowns. 


EXHIBIT 5 
January-April 1949—Actual exports to Bul- 


garia f. o. b. Sweden (unit, Swedish 
kronor) 
Nonprecious metals and manu- 
factures thereof 363, 000 
Live animals and animal products. 357, 000 
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Machinery, apparatus, electric ma- 


| ey ee E, 243, 000 
Instruments, scales, clocks, and 
CCC 121, 000 
Rubber, guttapercha, balata, and 
manufactures thereof_......-.. 8, 000 
Chemical products, pharmaceuti- 
cals, paints, dyes, varnishes, aro- 
matic substances, soap, candles, 
and other products of oils, fats, 
and wax, glues, pastes, gelatine, 
explosives, fertilizers 2, 009 
. Rp Re 1, 094, 000 


In addition to the above, there were also 
exports under the commodity group “wood 
pulp, pasteboard, paper, and manufactures 
thereof, including printed matter,” to a total 
value of less than 1,000 Swedish kronor. 

Swedish imports from Bulgaria during the 
same period of 1949 were as follows: 
January-April 1949—Actual imports from 

Bulgaria c. i. f. Sweden (unit, Swedish 

kronor) 


Vegetable products 537, 000 
Products of foodstuffs industry, 
beverages, tobacco, feedstuffs... 245, 000 
Live animals and animal products_ 15, 000 
Textile materials and manufac- 
turesthereof____. 2s. 1, 000 
AA 798, 000 


EXHIÐIT 6 


‘ Value 
Quantity 
A, Swedish exports in metrie in 1,000 
tons Swedish 
kronor 
Ball and roller bearingss 4 6,000 
Sonso batteries, other than 
rr coe MESTE, 3, 500 
N and molybdenum wire. zi 2, 500 
Welding machines 5 2. 500 
A ee Re ˙! . Dee 2,000 
5 steel 
bular drill steel. 
Ball-bearing tubing. 


B. Swedish imports 


Mediasi thermometers.. 
Bs 


Pharmaceutical raw 
A 
G 
| 
Nores.—None. 
(6) Foreign trade (unit, 1,000 Swedish 
kronor) 
ents 
jann: Janu- 
for 1949 ary- 
under | 1938! 1948 ? | Febru- 
protocol ary 
of Apr. 19497 
2, 1049 
Exports... Aer deo: a 614 | 40, 961 22 6, 435 
Imports... 9, 213 | 35,369 948 
Balance... $439, 000 +8, 401 |-+5, 592 415251 +5, 487 


1 Final fi of the Swedish Royal Board of Trade, 
2 1 figures. ay 
Preliminary figures. 
According to unofficial Swedish press estimates. 
Nore.—Average exchange rate for United States dollar 


in 1938 was 3.9766 Swedish kronor. Subsequent to July 
13, 1946, $1 equals 3,60 Swedish kronor. 
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List No. 2—Quotas for commodity deliveries 
from Sweden to the Soviet Union 


Quantity or value 


No. Commodity 
Swedish | Metric 


Ball and roller bearings 
Ball bearing tubing. 


150 
500 


Welding electrodes 300 
Rice ag and molybdenum 


for woodworking...... 
20 | Egoutteurs 
21 | Woolen rags 5 

22 | Cattlo for ane stock. 

23 eeding stock 
24 1 equipment and mate- 


Number of head. 
3 Not stated. 


In regard to a payment deficit outstanding since the 
2 year, Swedish exports, projected at about 45 
million kronor, have been planned to exceed imports 
from the Soviet Union, by value, 


EXHIBIT 7 
List A—Goods to be supplied by Austria 


= Value in | guan- 
No. Item dollars tia 
RI 

2 
n 

5 | Sinter magnesite. -| 6,000 


6 | Magnesite bricks, normal 
and chrome magnesite 


Wool t raes 75 
Novelty i 


tent 99,5 percent) — =. ...--] 2. --neee 600 
19 Bar — | and prod- 
ucts t 


1 Kilozrams, 
2 Pieces, 
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List A—Goods to be supplied by Austria— 
Continued 


No. Item 


Miscellaneous tools, includ- 
ing saw blades 
31 | Pneumatic tools and spares.. 
Raflroad equipment 
Ball bearings. ............... 
Hobnails 
Scythes and sickles 
Farm machinery 
Sausage and E ma- 
Cs AE ETEN 
Office machinery 
39 | Automatical industrial 
weighing machines 
Machinery and automobile 
ped 2 automat- 
ui 


pmen 

Steyr- 5 rea OA tons). 

Steyr Diesel trucks 

Matertal for soproni tele- 
graph, signals, and radio... 

Incubato 


1 apparatus 
Medical and dental appara- 
tus and instruments 
Microscopes, mierotomes, 
geodetic and other pre- 
3 instruments and 


ratus 
Electrical measuring instru- 
r eth 
Hydrogen peroxide 
Nitrogenous fertili 
51 r disulfide. 


Enamel clouding agents 
Various chemical and phar- 
maceutical products . 100, 000 
Aluminum oll 20 
um bronze, also pow- 


Inean dst gas light mate- 


69 | Automobile tires 


Catgut 
Sports items. 
Fil 


Books, newspapers, litera- 
ture, periodicals, music 
and fashion journals 

69 | Payments due and down 

payments during the con- 
tractual period for new 
orders of industria] capital 
goods as follows: boilers 
and boiler components, 
5,500,000, electrical machin- 
ery 900,000, Diesel loco- 
motives and engines, 
umps, and cranes 

,000,000, miscellaneous 

machinery and apparatus 

400,000, pneumatic tools 

200,000, deep-drilling equip- 

ent 200,000. 


EQUAL RIGHTS FOR MEN AND WOMEN— 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE CON- 
STITUTION 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the resolution (S. J. Res. 25) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States relative to equal rights 
for men and women. 

Mr, WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
inquire what is now pending before the 
Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The measure 
now pending before the Senate is Senate 
Joint Resolution 25, proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States relative to equal rights for men 
and women. The joint resolution is open 
to amendment. 
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Mr. WHERRY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Hill Maybank 
Hoey Millikin 
Holland Mundt 
Humphrey Murray 
Hunt Myers 
Ives Neely 
Jenner O'Conor 
Johnson, Colo. O'Mahoney 
Cain Johnson, Tex, per 
Chapman Johnston, S. C. Russell 
Connally Kefauver Saltonstall 
Cordon Kem Schoeppel 
Donnell Kerr Smith, Maine 
Douglas Kilgore Smith, N. J 
Downey Knowland Sparkman 
Dworshak Langer Stennis 
Eastland Leahy Taft 
Ecton Lehman Taylor 
Ferguson Lodge ye 
Flanders Long Tobey 
ear Lucas dings 
Fulbright McCarran Vandenberg 
rge McCarthy a 
Gillette McClellan Wherry 
Graham McFarland Wiley 
Gurney McKellar Williams 
Hayden McMahon Withers 
Hendrickson Magnuson Young 
Hickenlooper Malone 


The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I desire 
to submit to the Senate a unanimous- 
consent request with respect to the joint 
resolution which is now before the Sen- 
ate: I ask unanimous consent that on 
the calendar day of Wednesday, Janu- 
ary 25, 1950, at the hour of 1:30 o’clock 
p. m., the Senate proceed to vote, with- 
out further debate, upon any amend- 
ment that may be pending or that may 
be proposed to Senate Joint Resolution 
25, proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States relative to 
equal rights for men and women, and 
upon the final passage of the joint reso- 
lution in whatever form it may be 
amended; provided that no amendment 
which is not germane to the subject mat- 
ter shall be received; and provided fur- 
ther that the time between 12 o’clock 
and 1:30 o’clock p. m. on said day be 
equally divided between the proponents 
and the opponents of the joint resolu- 
tion, and controlled, respectively, by the 
Senator from Iowa (Mr. GILLETTE] and 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Rus- 
SELL]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr, LUCAS. Mr. President, I desire 
to make an announcement to the Senate 
in respect to the business which will be 
— during the next week or 10 

ays. 

There is now on the calendar House 
Joint Resolution 184, authorizing the 
President to proclaim February 6, 1950, 
as National Children’s Dental Health 
Day. Because of the limitation of time, 
that measure will be called up tomorrow, 
No appropriation is involved in the joint 
resolution. It was unanimously passed 
by the House of Representatives. 

Following that, there will be called up 
Senate Joint Resolution 2, Calendar 601, 
proposing an amendment to the Consti- 
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tution of the United States providing for 
the election of President and Vice Presi- 
dent. It is the joint resolution which 
abolishes the electoral-college system of 
electing the President and Vice President 
of the United States. There will be con- 
siderable discussion of that joint resolu- 
tion, no doubt. It is my understanding 
that the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr, 
GREEN] probably will offer an amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute, and 
probably other amendments will be 
offered, 

Following the disposition of that joint 
resolution one way or the other, we shall 
proceed to the consideration of Senate 
bill 75, Calendar 839, to authorize the 
construction, operation, and mainte- 
nance of a dam and incidental works in 
the main stream of the Colorado River, 
at Bridge Canyon, together with certain 
appurtenant dams and canals, and for 
other purposes. 

That is the order of business which 
has been agreed upon by the Democratic 
policy committee in session as of this 
date. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I regret very much that 
the Senator from Illinois feels called 
upon to call up, on 1 day’s notice, the 
joint resolution proposing a constitu- 
tional amendment providing for a com- 
plete change in the entire method of 
electing presidential and vice presiden- 
tial electors. That measure was con- 
sidered last year without action, quite 
early in the session; but no notice has 
been given thus far about when it is to 
be further considered. It is a matter of 
vital national importance; and it seems 
to me that the notice given is very short, 
I personally have to be away the re- 
mainder of this week. I hope very much 
the Senator in some way will be able to 
postpone consideration of that measure 
at least until next week and until Sena- 
tors may have some opportunity to 
study the matter, which is not one which 
we ordinarily get into until and unless 
we have to. I did not know the Sena- 
tor was even considering bringing up 
that measure soon, until I heard of it 
earlier today. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, in reply 
to the able Senator from Ohio, I should 
like to observe that the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. LopcEe], who is one 
of the sponsors of the joint resolution, 
has written to me on two different oc- 
casions this year, requesting that I call 
up Senate Joint Resolution 2 for con- 
sideration as soon as possible. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts and other 
Members of the Senate who are inter- 
ested in the measure have appeared be- 
fore the Democratic policy committee, 
as I recall, upon two different occasions 
urgently requesting that the Senate give 
early consideration to the joint resolu- 
tion during the second half of the 
Eighty-first Congress. Only last week, 
in a short colloquy which I had with the 
Senator from Massachusetts, I advised 
him that we would consider at the policy 
committee meeting the advisability of 
taking up the Senate joint resolution, 
with a view to having it disposed of one 
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way or the other. I agree with the Sen- 
ator from Ohio that perhaps the notice 
is short, and I regret that the Senator 
from Ohio will be compelled to be out 
of the city. But it seemed to the Demo- 
cratic policy committee that these two 
measures were about the only ones which 
were ready for consideration at this 
time; and we felt obliged to advise the 
Senate that this was the plan pro- 
posed by the policy committee. 

Mr. WHERRY rose. 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. I noticed that the dis- 
tinguished majority leader stated in a 
press conference that there is a possi- 
bility of bringing up one of the resolu- 
tions to create a permanent Small Busi- 
ness Committee. I do not wish in any 
way by interrogating the majority leader 
to get a commitment in that respect; but 
Jet me inquire whether he feels that there 
is a possibility that one of those resolu- 
tions might be taken up soon for debate. 
If that could be done, the resolution 
might supplant Senate Joint Resolution 
2, until the consideration of the Small 
Business Committee resolution could be 
concluded, if it is in the mind of the 
majority leader to have the Senate do so. 

Mr. LUCAS. I am glad the Senator 
from Nebraska has raised the question 
as to Senate Resolution 58, which was 
submitted by him and the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HoLLAaND], to create a 
standing Committee on Small Business. 
I should like to advise the Senate that a 
conference is being held by the Demo- 
cratic Members on Thursday of this 
week, primarily for the purpose of dis- 
cussing that very resolution, which has 
been reported favorably by the Senator’s 
committee. It seemed to me to be im- 
possible, probably, for the Senate to take 
it up before next Monday, because I am 
sure there will be considerable discussion 
behind closed doors in regard to the res- 
olution, and probably more discussion of 
it, I say to my friend the Senator from 
Nebraska, when the resolution finally is 
brought up on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. WHERRY. Very well. 

Mr. LUCAS. But we shall take it up 
at some time in the near future. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. KEFAUVER rose. 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I wish to ask the 
distinguished majority leader whether he 
has in mind having the Senate take up 
at any time soon Calendar 481, House 
bill 4080, to unify, consolidate, revise, 
and codify the Articles of War. That 
measure passed the House of Represent- 
atives after a great deal of consideration; 
and the Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee has had extended hearings on the 
question. I know the Secretary of De- 
fense is anxious that the bill be expe- 
dited as much as possible. 

Mr, LUCAS. I should like to suggest 
to the Senator from Tennessee that he 
take up that matter with the chairman 
of the Armed Services Committee. The 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typrncs], 
chairman of the committee, is a member 
of the Democratic Policy Committee; but 
unfortunately he was absent from its 
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meeting today, and this question was not 
discussed. We shall be glad, however, 
to take it up a week from today. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr, SALTONSTALL. Let me supple- 
ment what the Senator from Illinois has 
just stated. I can assure the distin- 
guished majority leader that the Sen- 
ator from Maryland is most anxious to 
have this measure taken up by the Sen- 
ate. The Senator from Tennessee is in 
charge of it, and did much work on it. 
From what has been said to me, I know 
it is the hope of the Armed Services 
Committee that House bill 4080 may be 
considered and some decision arrived at 
regarding it as soon as possible. The 
measure is a highly technical one. 

Mr. LUCAS. I thank the Senator. 


PROSPECTIVE CALL OF THE CALENDAR 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I should 
like to inquire of the Senator from Illi- 
nois when he contemplates a call of the 
calendar? 

Mr. LUCAS. I may say in answer to 
the inquiry, that, as I understand, only 
a relatively small number of new bills 
have been reported by the committees. 
In view of that fact I feel that it is not 
proper as yet to call the calendar. Most 
of the bills on the calendar at the pres- 
ent time will be objected to, as they have 
been objected to in the past, on pre- 
vious calls of the calendar. 

Mr. TAFT. There are some bills on 
the calendar to which I think there will 
be no objection. They were objected to 
in the latter part of the last session, in 
October, for various reasons—the ab- 
sence of Senators and so forth—but I 
think there are several bills on the cal- 
endar which might very easily pass. 

Mr. LUCAS. I am very happy to have 
that reassurance from the Senator from 
Ohio. One of the ways by which we can 
expedite matters in the Senate is to have 
Senators present on days when the cal- 
endar is called. Then perhaps after a 
brief explanation, bills may be passed 
without making them special orders of 
business. 

SUGGESTED PAIRING ARRANGEMENT FOR ABSENT 
SENATORS 

Mr. President, there is one other mat- 
ter I desire to bring to the attention of 
the Senate while Iam on my feet. Dur- 
ing the past 2 or 3 years, it has been cus- 
tomary to hold Lincoln Day and Jeffer- 
son-Jackson Day dinners, extending over 
a period of 2 or 3 weeks, or perhaps 
longer than that. First, the Repub- 
licans go forth for a week or 10 days 
to sell their goods and wares to the pub- 
lig; then we follow with the Jefferson- 
Jackson Day speeches. We do a little 
better job perhaps than the Republicans. 
But what I should like to suggest to my 
able friend from Nebraska and other 
Members on his side of the aisle is, that 
instead of merely more or less marking 
time and doing nothing perhaps for 3 
weeks, we go ahead with the business of 
the Senate, and arrange that when Sen- 
ators on the other side of the aisle leave 
to make speeches anywhere in the coun- 
try, we on this side of the aisle will give 
them live pairs, and thus assure them 
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that they will be recorded in line with 
their thoughts. In that event, when Sen- 
ators on this side of the aisle are called 
upon to perform a similar duty, under 
the Jefferson-Jackson creed of democ- 
racy, we will expect Senators on the other 
side to reciprocate. I should like to ask 
my distinguished friend whether he be- 
lieves such an arrangement might be 
effected between both sides of the aisle. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, as 
usual, the minority wishes to cooperate 
with the majority leader. I should like 
to ask, does the majority leader expect 
to have any period of vacation at all, say 
either from Friday until Monday, or from 
Thursday until Monday? As I under- 
stand, the Lincoln Day dinners will prob- 
ably come on the 10th and 11th of Febru- 
ary, Friday and Saturday. I am won- 
dering whether the majority leader con- 
templates a recess possibly from Thurs- 
day until Tuesday, or from Friday until 
Tuesday, or is there to be any recess? 
I merely ask the majority leader to take 
the suggestion under advisement, because 
I feel that if the dinners or celebrations 
are held at the week end, the matter may . 
be arranged without any difficulty. 

About the Democrats doing a better 
job than the Republicans do in their 
speech making, I may say the speakers 
from the other side of the aisle may get 
more money than we on this side get. If 
that is what the Senator means, I think 
perhaps it is true. [Laughter.] But it 
takes a longer time for us to do the work 
than it does the speakers on the Demo- 
cratic side. So if we could have another 
day, preferably a weekday, we should 
deeply appreciate it. 

Mr. LUCAS. I may say to my friend, 
he will need more than 3 or 4 days for 
the Lincoln Day dinners. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. LUCAS. The distinguished Sena- 
tor from North Dakota (Mr. LANGER], 
about a week ago, stated on the floor of 
the Senate he had about nine Lincoln 
Day speeches to make in the Dakotas. I 
agreed that I would try to get him a 
live pair while he was absent making 
Lincoln Day speeches, because I want 
Senators on the other side of the aisle to 
do everything they can in memory of the 
patron saint of their great party. 

Mr. WHERRY. We appreciate that, 
and the Senator may rest assured we are 
going to do everything we can. I should 
merely like to ask the majority leader to 
please take under advisement the sug- 
gestion of a short vacation, and to make 
an announcement about it as early as 
possible. I feel that inasmuch as the 
days for the dinners, speeches, and so 
forth, are the 10th and 11th of Febru- 
ary, possibly a recess could be taken from 
Thursday until Monday, or perhaps from 
Friday until Tuesday. If so, it would be 
deeply appreciated. It would evidence 
the splendid cooperation which the mi- 
nority leader feels we should have in 
making Lincoln Day speeches throughout 
the country. 

Mr. AIKEN, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Illinois yield to the Sen- 
ator from Vermont? 

Mr. LUCAS, I yield. 
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Mr. AIKEN. I am glad to hear the 
majority leader say he would like to con- 
tinue the work of the session during this 
week because I think we are all anxious 
to expedite the work so we can at least 
get home in time for haying. But I 
realize that a good many speakers who 
are planning to be away for a week or 
so might be a little apprehensive lest a 
vote should come up during their ab- 
sence. So I should like to suggest that 
the majority leader bring up the FEPC 
bill just before the beginning of that 
week so that any Members who happen 
to be away for a week or two will be rea- 
sonably sure that no important yea-and- 
nay vote will be taken during their 
absence. 

Mr. LUCAS. I appreciate the very 
constructive suggestion made by my 
friend from Vermont. I shall take it 
under advisement. 

Mr. President, there is one other sug- 
gestion I should like to make. The Lin- 
coln Day dinners usually come about the 
same time, although I know that there 
have been different dates even for Lin- 
coln Day dinners held by the Republicans 
throughout the country. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is true. 

Mr. LUCAS. If we enter into the 
amicable understanding whereby pairs 
are to be arranged, since, although the 
principal Jefferson-Jackson Day dinners 
usually take place during one week, 
sometimes another one is held a couple 
of weeks later, and some Senator might 
be away at that time, I should like to 
have it understood that pairs will be 
arranged under those circumstances. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, if the 
distinguished majority leader will take 
that matter up with me, I assure him we 
will do our level best to work out an 
arrangement which will be satisfactory 
to both sides, 

Mr. LUCAS. I thank the able Senator 
from Nebraska. I believe we could ex- 
pedite business a little more if we were 
a little more generous with our pairs, 
Sometimes when a number of Senators 
are away pairs cannot be obtained. I 
believe if we were a little more generous 
in regard to the pairing procedure we 
could get along better and transact a 
little more business. I shall be glad to 
talk to the minority leader along that 
line and with other members of the 
Republican Party. I know I personally 
feel that any Senator who is at home on 
necessary business while an important 
measure is being considered by the Sen- 
ate should have a live pair. That is 
the way I personally feel about it, and 
I think perhaps we might make better 
progress if we were more generous along 
that line, because at various times the 
pair question has been rather trouble- 
some. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I assure the majority 
leader once again we shall endeavor to 
work out some arrangement that will be 
satisfactory. I should like the majority 
leader to know that I personally have 
some very strong opinions about pairs, 
and I was glad to hear him say that 
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Senators who are absent on official busi- 
ness or those who have to be at home 
should be protected. I think there are 
times possibly when a live pair is all 
right. On the other hand, I do not want 
the pair system abused, and I know the 
majority leader does not. In all the 
years I have been here I have never in- 
dulged in it myself, except once or twice 
when I went across the country, and I 
think one other time. So I have those 
feelings about it. I want to assure the 
majority leader that so far as the minor- 
ity are concerned we shall do our level 
best on the occasions to which he has 
referred to see what can be done to co- 
operate to the fullest with the request 
he has made. 
Mr. LUCAS. I thank the Senator. 


EQUAL RIGHTS FOR MEN AND WOMEN— 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE CON- 
STITUTION 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. J. Res. 25) propos- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States relative to equal 
rights for men and women. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, in 
the interest of accuracy, I rise to clarify 
two statements which I made on the 
fioor of the Senate on yesterday during 
the debate on the effort of the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse], the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Murray], the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. Leman], and 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
JouNstTon] to substitute the so-called 
equal-status bill for the so-called equal- 
rights amendment. 

In the course of the discussion, I 
stated that the women who favor the 
equal-rights amendment, and therefore 
the passage of Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 25, are not working people. Of 
course, that statement is in error. One 
of the major proponents of this resolu- 
tion is the Business and Professional 
Women s Club. A requirement for mem- 
bership in that splendid organization is 
that the applicant for membership be 
engaged actively in some business or pro- 
fession. 

In the course of the discussion, also, 
in a colloquy with the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Carn], I may have left 
the impression that women could not 
escape, as a legal matter, a particular 
type of service while serving in the armed 
services if the equal-rights amendment 
should be ratified. 

It has been called to my attention that, 
as a matter of fact, the type of military 
service for men is probably not estab- 
lished as a legal right, but as an admin- 
istrative matter, at the present time. I 
assume the same situation would be true 
regarding women. 

I do not ask that the Recorp be cor- 
rected, but I did want to clarify these 
points before our proposed substitute is 
considered further by this distinguished 


dy. 

In conclusion, I want to apologize to 
the Business and Professional Women’s 
Club for my error in having said they 
are not working people, Of course, they 
are. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the apology will be recorded. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, for 
the information of Senators on the im- 
portant questions raised by Senate Joint 
Resolution 25, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the body of the 
ReEcorD a compilation which has been 
prepared for me by the National Con- 
sumers League showing State laws that 
would be jeopardized by the measure un- 
der consideration, 

There being no objection, the compila- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATE LAWS JEOPARDIZED BY THE PROPOSED 
EQuUAL-RIGHTS AMENDMENT 


ALABAMA 
(Source: 1940 Code) 


I. For wives and mothers: 

The primary obligation of the husband to 
support his family (common law). 

Protection of the wife's separate property 
from debts by the husband (constitution, 
sec. 209). 

Relief from the husband's persistent non- 
support; and from his dangerously violent 
conduct toward the wife (T. 34, sec. 20). 

Legal age of consent to marriage lower for 
females (T. 34, sec. 10). 

II. For widows: 

Right to occupy the husband's residence 
rent-free until dower is assigned (T. 34, sec. 
50). 

Allowance of 1 year’s support from the hus- 
band’s estate during its settlement (T. 7, 
sec. 664). 

Allowance of personal property up to $1,000 
in value (including right to collect wages 
up to $300 due the husband at the time of 
his death) (T. 7, sec. 665; 1947 laws, act 233). 

Protection against disinheritance or in- 
sufficient provision by the husband's will 
(T. 61, sec. 18). 8 

Exemption from the husband's debts of his 
life insurance made payable to the wife (T. 7, 
sec. 624), 

III. For workingwomen: 

Providing seats (T. 26, sec. 337). 

Prohibitory: In or about a coal mine (T. 26, 
sec. 158). 

y ARIZONA 
(source: 1939 Annotated Code) 

I. For wives and mothers: 

The husband’s prior liability for support 
of his family (secs. 63-305; 21-516). 

Wife's right to her earnings and those of 
her minor children, when living separate and 
apart from her husband (secs, 63-302). 

Wife's right, when separated from her hus- 
band and earning a living for herself and 
children, to sue for and keep as her separate 
property damages on account of personal in- 
juries to her (City of Phoeniz v. Dickson, 40 
Ariz. 403; 12 Pac. 2d 618). 

Right of wife to relief for husband's willful 
failure to support her (secs. 27-802). 

Legal age of consent to marriage lower for 
females (secs. 63-102). 

II. For widows: 

Right to remain in the family home for a 
prescribed period, and be allowed a reason- 
able amount of support from the estate dur- 
ing its settlement (sec. 38-901). 

Right to the proceeds up to $10,000 of in- 
surance on her husband's life, free from 
claims of his creditors, when received by or 
payable to her (sec. 24-601). 

III. For workingwomen: 

Hours of work: 8 a day, 48 a week (sec. 
66-320). 

Day of rest (ibid.). 

Providing seats (secs. 56-301; 56-319). 

Prohibitory: In or about a mine, quarry, or 
coal breaker. (ibid., sec. 56-319). 

Other conditions: No female shall be em- 
ployed in any capacity where employment 
compels constant standing (ibid.). 


1950 


Minimum wage (ibid., secs. 56-401 to 58- 
413, 56-901. Industrial Commission Orders). 


ARKANSAS 
(Source; 1937 Statutes (Pope's Digest) ) 


I. For wives and mothers: 

The primary responsibility of the husband 
to support his family (common law). 

Remedies to enforce the husband's re- 
sponsibility (1937 Statutes, sec. 3284; 1943 
Laws, ch. 428). 

Wife's free control and disposition of her 
separate property as if she were unmarried 
(Constitution, art. 9, sec. 7; 1937 Statutes, 
sec. 7223). 

Legal age of consent to marriage lower for 
females (1941 Laws, p. 66). 

Earlier age of majority for females (sec. 
6215). 

II. For widows: 

Right to remain in the family home rent- 
free for a prescribed period, and to have reas- 
onable allowance for support during that 
time (secs. 82, 83, 4415, 4416). 

Right to have the family home during her 
lifetime, free from claims of the husband's 
creditors, if she has no homestead in her own 
right (Constitution, art. 9, sec. 6; Statutes, 
sec. 7162). 

Right to certain household goods, and to 
1 year’s support (sec. 84). 

Right to certain allowances of personal es- 
tate (secs. 80, 86). 

III. For workingwomen: 

Hours of work: 8 a day (secs. 9087-9090, 
9100; Session Laws 1943, Act 70). 

Day of rest (ibid.). 

Meal period (secs. 9100, 9102; Session Laws 
1943, Acts 274 and 284). 

Providing seats (sec. 9082; Session Laws, 
1943, Act 284). 

Prohibitory: Not to be permitted to enter 
any mine to work therein (sec. 9322), . 

Minimum wage (women and girls) (secs. 
9084, 9094 to 9100; Session Laws 1943, Act 70). 


CALIFORNIA 
(Sources: as shown) 


I. For wives and mothers: 

The primary obligation of the husband to 
support his family (common-law provisions; 
Lane v. McAlpine (115 Cal. App. 607, 610 (2 
Pac. 2d 184) ). 

Protection as wife’s separate property of 
her earnings and those of her children when 
she is living separate from her husband (1937 
Civil Code, sec. 169). 

The presumpticn of law that whatever 
property is acquired by a merried woman, 
through a written instrument, is her separate 
property (1937 Civil Code, sec. 164), 

Age of consent to marriage, lower for 
females (Civil Code, sec. 56). 

II. For widows: 

Allowance for support during settlement 
of the husband's estate (1987 Probate Code, 
sec. 1680). 

Right to have set off absolutely the hus- 
band’s net estate up to $2,500 in value, as 
provided by law (1937 Probate Code, secs. 
640-646). 

III. For workingwomen: 

Hours of work: 8 a day; 48 a week (Labor 
Code (Deering) 1937, sec. 1852; Session Laws, 
1939, ch. 1072; 1943, ch. 14; Industrial Wel- 
fare Commission Orders). 

Meal period (Industrial Welf:re Commis- 
sion Order). 

Rest period (Industrial Welfare Commis- 
sion Order). 

Night work (ibid.). 

Providing seats (Labor Code (Deering) 
1937, sec. 1253, Industrial Welfare Commis- 
sion Order). 

Prohibitory: May not mix alcoholic bever- 
ages containing distilled spirits on premises 
used for the sale of alcoholic beverages, un- 
less she is the licensee or wife of any such 
licensee (General Laws (Deering) 1937, act 
3796, sec. 56.4). Employment on pertion of 
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premises used for sale and service of alcoholic 
beverages for consumption on premises (for 
persons under 21) (ibid., sec. 56). 

Lifting or carrying of heavy objects (Labor 
Code (Deering) 1937, secs. 1250, 1251, 1252; 
Industrial Welfare Commission Orders). 

Minimum wage (Labor Code (Deering) 
1987, secs. 61, 70-73, 1171-1203; Industrial 
Weifare Commission Orders) . 

Industrial home work (1939 General Laws, 
Supp. (Deering) p. 755; Labor Code, sees. 
2650-2668; Industrial Welfare Commission 
Crder). 


COLORADO 
(Source: 1935 Statutes Annotated) 


I. For wives and mothers: 

The primary obligation laid by law on the 
husband to support his family (common law; 
also sec. 83). 

Admission of testimony from a wife against 
her husband in nonsupport preceedings (ch. 
83, sec. 5). 

Relief through divorce and alimony from 
the husband’s unjustified desertion or his 
wilful nonsupport for a year or more (ch. 
56, sec. 1). 

Right to sue for divorce and alimony with- 
out court costs, if unable to pay (ch. 56, sec, 
21). 

Guaranteed alimony right to wife whose 
husband divorced her because of her in- 
sanity (ch. 56, sec. 2). 

II. For workingwomen: 

Hours of work: 8 a day (Statutes anno- 
tated, 1935, ch. 57, secs. 112, 246; Industrial 
Commission orders). 

Day of rest (ibid.). 

Meal period (Industrial Commission Order 
No. 5). 

Rest period (ibid., No. 2). 

Providing seats (Statutes annotated, 1935, 
ch. 97, sec. 124). 

Prohibitory: In or about coal mines or coke 
oven (ibid., ch. 110, sec. 98). 

Minimum wage (Statutes, 1935, ch. 97, secs. 
5, 236-256; Session Laws, 1937, ch, 189; In- 
dustrial Commission orders). 

Industrial home work (Industrial Commis- 
sion Order No. 2 (1938), pursuant to 1937 
laws, ch. 189). 

CONNECTICUT 
(Source: 1930 General Statutes (revision) ) 

I. For wives and mothers: 

The husband's primary responsibility for 
family support (sec. 5157; 1925 Supp., sec. 
1596c; Dubow v. Gottinelio, 111 Conn. 306 (149 
Atlantic 768)). 

II. For widows: 

Allowance of household goods and other 
property exempt from the husband's debts 
when his personal property is insufficient to 
satisfy creditor’s claims (sec. 4955). 

II. For workingwomen: 

Hours of work: 8 a day, 48 a week (1943 
Supplement to General Statutes, secs. 6929, 
693g; first special session 1943, H. B. No. 4-x, 
General Statutes, 1920, secs. 2363, 5197; Sup- 
plements 1939, sec. 1317e; 1935 Supplement 
to General Statutes, sec. 1605c). 

Night work (General Statutes, 1930, secs. 
2363, 5197; 1941, sec. 701f; i935 Supple- 
ment to General Statutes, sec. 1605c; first 
special session 1943, H. B. No. 4-x). 

Prohibitory: In any tavern, unless em- 
ployee is wife or daughter of proprietor (1943 
Supplement to General Statutes, sec. 534g). 

Industrial home work (1939 Supplement to 
General Statutes, ch. 131, sec. 836e). 

Providing seats (General Statutes, 1930, sec. 
5212). 

DELAWARE 
(Source: 1935 Revised Code) 

I. For wives and mothers: 

The primary responsibility of the husband 
to support his family (common law). 

Legal age of consent to marriage lower for 
females (Revised Code, 1935, sec. 3491). 
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II. For widows: ! 
Allowance of personal property, including 
cash, and husband’s unpaid wages up to $75 
(1935 Code, secs. 3838, 3876, 3845). 
III. For workingwomen: 
Hours of work: 10 a day, 55 a week (Re- 
vised Code, 1935, sec. 3592). 
Day of rest (ibid.). 
Meal period (ibid., sec. 3594). 
Night work (ibid., sec. 3592; Session Laws, 
1643, chs. 160, 161). 
Providing seats (Revised Code, 1935, secs. 
3633, 3654). 
FLORIDA 
(Source: 1941 Statutes) 


I. For wives and mothers: 

The primary responsibility of the husband 
for support of his family (common law). 

Protects share in husband's estate by giv- 
ing her right to renounce favorable pro- 
visions in his will and accept, instead, the 
portion allowed by statute when there is no 
will, without providing similar right to a 
surviving husband (sec. 731-34). 

II. For widows: 

Right of dower in the husband's estate 
(sec. 731-34). | 

Right to an allowance for support from the 
estate during its settlement (1941 Statutes, 
sec. 733, 20). 

Rights in the family home, regardless of 
the husband's will or her selection of dower | 
(Constitution, art. 10, secs. 1-2); (Stats; 
sec. 731.05, 731.27). 

GEORGIA 
(Source: 1933 Code) 

I. For wives and mothers: 

The husband's primary responsibility for 
support of his family (common law). 

Right to give testimony in actions against 
the husband for maltreatment (sec. 26-1410). 

II. For widows: 

Right to support during settlement of the 
estate (secs. 113-1002, 113-1004). 

Right to estate without administration in 
certain cases (sec. 113-903). 

Right to occupy family dwelling (sec. 
31-102). 

Right to take dower if she chooses (secs, 
31-101, 31-109). 

III. For workingwomen: 

Providing seats (sec. 54—401). 

The law regulating hours of work—l0 a 
day, 60-a week—applies alike to men and 
women. 

IDAHO 
(Source: 1932 Annotated Code) 

I. For wives and mothers: 

Right of support from the husband (com- 
mon law). 

Age of majority earlier for females (sec. 
31-101). 

II. For widows: 7 

Right to continue in the family home, to 
use the household equipment, and to receive 
a reasonable allowance for support during in- 
ventory of the estate (sec. 15-501). 

Right to receive without further adminis- 
tration the property remaining after pay- 
ment of expenses for the husband's last ill- 
ness and funeral, and necessary court costs, 
in small estates not over $1,500 in value, if 
there are no conflicting interests (sec. 15- 
506). 

III. For workingwomen: 
Hours of work: 9 a day (sec. 43-707). 
Providing seats (sec. 43-708). 
ILLINOIS 
(Source: 1947 Revised Statutes) 

I. For wives and mothers: 

The primary obligation of the husband to 
support his family (common law). 

Age of consent to marriage lower for fe- 
males (ch. 89, sec. 3). 

II. For widows: 
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Allowances of certain personal property 
and 9 months’ support from the husband’s 
estate (ch. 3, sec. 330). 

III. For workingwomen: 

Hours of work: 8 a day, 48 a week (ch. 48, 
secs. 5, 5a, 8.1). 

Meal period (Department of Labor mini- 
mum-wage order No. 2 (1941)). 

Prohibitory: Manual labor in or about a 
mine (ch. 93, secs. 27 and 129). Municipal 
authorities are empowered to prohibit by 
ordinance employment of women (other than 
a licensee or wife of licensee) as dispensers in 
retail liquor establishments (ch. 43, sec. 110). 

Minimum wage (ch. 48, secs. 238-256; De- 
partment of Labor minimum-wage orders). 

Industrial homework (ch. 48, secs. 251- 
260; Department of Labor minimum-wage 
order). 

INDIANA 
(Source: 1933 Statutes (Burn’s) ) 


I. For wives and mothers: 

Right of support from the husband (com- 
mon law). 

Relief through divorce for husband's fail- 
ure to make reasonable provision for his fam- 
ily (1985 Laws, p. 248). 

II. For widows: 

Allowance of family support during settle- 
ment of the estate (sec. 6-703). 

Right to occupy the family home and have 
the use of adjacent lands up to 40 acres for 
1 year free of rent (sec. 6-704). 

Right to personal property from the estate 
up to $500 value (sec. 6-711). 

III. For workingwomen: 

Providing seats (1934 Anno. Statutes, Bald- 
win’s, secs. 10065, 10067; sec. 2895). 

Prohibitory: Within a coal mine (ibid., 
secs. 11074, 11052). 

Industrial homework (secs. 10071, 10072). 


IOWA 
(Source: 1946 Code) 


I. For wives and mothers: 

The primary responsibility of the husband 
to support his family (common law). 

II. For widows: 

Family support during settlement of the 
estate, if required (sec. 635.12). 

Right to the personal property exempted 
to her husband from creditor’s claims (sec. 
635.7). 

t to the proceeds of insurance on her 
husband's life payable to her up to $15,000, 
exempt from her own debts contracted be- 
fore the husband’s death (sec. 511.37). 

III. For workingwomen: 

Providing seats (sec. 88.4). 

Prohibitory: No female under 21 years of 
age shall be employed in any capacity where 
duties compel constant standing (sec. 92.11). 

KANSAS 
(Source: 1935 General Statutes) 


I. For wives and mothers: 

The husband's responsibility for support 
of his family (common law). 

II. For widows: 

Allowance for family support up to $250, 
during settlement of the estate (secs. 22-511, 
22-512). 

III. For workingwomen: 

Hours of work: 8 a day, 48 a week; 9 a 
day, 49% and 54 a week (industrial welfare 
order). 

Day of rest: 6-day week (ibid.). 

Meal period (ibid.). 

Night work (ibid.). 

Providing seats (sec. 44-111; 
welfare order). 

Other conditions: It shall be unlawful to 
employ women in any industry or occupa- 
tion under conditions of labor detrimental 
to their health or welfare and for more hours 
in a day than is consonant with their health 
and welfare (sec. 44-640). 

Minimum wage (secs. 44-637, 44-639 to 
44-650; supp. 1939, secs. 75-3401 to 75-3405). 


industrial 
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KENTUCKY 
(Source: 1946 Revised Statutes) 

I. For wives and mothers: 

The husband’s responsibility for support 
of his family (common law). (See Atkins v. 
Atkins’ Admr. (203 Ky. 291, 294; 262 S. W. 
268) .) 

Legal age of consent to marriage lower for 
females (sec. 402.020-5). 

II. For widows: 

Allowance of personal property or cash up 
to $1,500 from the husband's estate (sec. 
391.030). 

III. Workingwomen: 

Hours of work: 10 a day, 60 a week (secs. 
337.370, 337.380). 

Minimum-wage orders. 

Meal period (ibid.). 

Providing seats (sec. 338.110). 

Prohibitory: No female under 21 years of 
age shall be employed or permitted to work 
at any occupation that compels her to re- 
main standing constantly (sec. 389.410). 

Employment by retail liquor license for 
duties other than as waitress, cashier, or 
usher (sec. 244.100). 

Minimum wage (secs. 337.210 and follow- 
ing). 

LOUISIANA 
(Sources, as shown) 

I. For wives and mothers: 

Enjoyment of her personal earnings as her 
separate property when living separate and 
apart from her husband (1932 General Stat- 
utes (Dart), secs. 2170, 2172). 

Written consent of wife necessary for hus- 
band to make valid assignment of his future 
earnings in wages or salary while the spouses 
are living together (ibid., sec. 4876). 

Legal age for marriage lower for females 
(ibid., art. 97). 

II. For widows: 

Right to use the family residence rent- 
free and to have a moderate allowance for 
support, during a prescribed period (Civil 
Code, art. 2422). 

Right to have an allowance during widow- 
hood from the husband’s estate, if she has 
no means of support from property of her 
own (Civil Code, art. 3252). 

III. For workingwomen: 

Hours of work: 8 a day, 48 a week; 9 a day, 
54 a week (Session Laws 1942, acts 183, 341, 
and 41; 1944, act 246). 

Day of rest (ibid.). 

Meal period (General Statutes (Dart), 
1932, sec. 4354; Session Laws 1942, acts 341 
and 41; 1944, act 246). 

Rest period (ibid., 1942, acts 183 and 41; 
1944, act 246). 

Providing seats (1935 cumulative supple- 
ment to General Statutes (Dart), secs. 4331, 
4356). 

Prohibitory: In any concert hall or saloon 
where spiritous liquors, wines, or malt are 
sold in the dispensing or distributing of 
such liquors (Criminal Code (Dart) 1932, 
sec. 1367). To clean any part of the mill, 
gearing, or machinery while the same is in 
motion (General Statutes (Dart) 1932, sec. 
4335). 

Minimum wage (Session Laws 1938, act 
362). 

MAINE 


(Source: 1944 Revised Statutes) 


I. For wives and mothers: 

The primary obligation of the husband un- 
der the law to support his family (common 
law). 

Remedies to enforce this obligation (ch. 
153, sec. 43; 1947 Laws, ch. 369). 

Relief through absolute divorce from hus- 
5 855 for willful nonsupport (ch. 153, sec. 
55). 

II. For widows: 

Right to occupy the husband’s home rent- 
free for 90 days after his death and reason- 
able support (ch. 143, sec. 17). 
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III. For workingwomen: 

Hours of work: 9 a day, 54 a week (ch. 25, 
secs. 22, 24). 

Meal and rest period (ch. 25, sec. 25). 

Providing seats (ch. 25, sec. 36). 

Minimum wage (Session Laws, 1939, ch. 
289; Order April 11, 1940). 

MARYLAND 
(Source: 1939 Code (Flack) ) 

I. For wives and mothers: 

The husband is bound by law to support 
his family (common law). (See Farver v. 
Pickett, 162 Md. 10, 12 (158 Atl. 29).) 

Husband and his property primarily liable 
for family support (McCubbin v. Patterson 
(1860), 16 Md. 179, 284). 

Husband has ownership and control of 
property accumulated during the marriage 
by cooperative efforts of both spouses, unless 
joint ownership established by voluntary 
legal transaction (common law). But wife's 
earnings in outside employment are her sep- 
arate property by positive statute law (art. 
45, secs. 1, 5). 

Age of consent to marriage lower for fee 
males (art. 62, sec. 7). 

II. For widows: 

Right to proceeds of insurance on the life 
of the husband free of claims of his credi- 
tors, when policy provides for payment to 
widow (art. 45, secs. 8, 9). 

III. For workingwomen: 

Hours of work: 10 a day, 60 a week (art. 
100, sec. 53; Session Laws, 1943, ch. 22). 

Meal period (art 100, sec. 53; Session Laws 
1943, ch. 22). 

Night work (ibid.). 

Providing seats (art. 27, sec. 365). 

Prohibitory: In connection with any mine 
(other than office) (ibid., art. 89, sec. 174). 
No minor under 21 years of age to work 
in, about, or in connection with, any saloon 
or barroom where intoxicating liquors are 
sold (ibid., art. 100, sec. 23). 

Industrial homework (ibid., art. 27, secs, 
371-375). 

MASSACHUSETTS 
(Source: 1932 General Laws) 

I. For wives and mothers: 

The husband has the primary responsi- 
bility for family support (common law). 

Age of consent to marriage lower for fee 
males (ch. 207, sec. 7). 

II. For widows: 

Right to remain in the family home rente 
free for a 6-month period (ch, 196, sec. 1). 

Immediate temporary allowance for necese 
saries, if required (ch. 196, sec. 2). 

Right to a continuation of the husband's 
estate of homestead (that is, the exemption 
of the family home from creditors’ claims) 
if it existed at his death (ch. 188, sec. 4). 

III. For workingwomen: 

Hours of work: 9 a day, 48 a week (ch. 149, 
sec. 58, and amendments). 

Meal period (ch. 149, sec. 58, and amend- 
ments). 

Night work (ch. 149, secs. 58, 68). 

Providing seats (ch. 149, sec. 103). 

Prohibitory: Persons under 21 in, about, 
or in connection with, a saloon or barroom 
where alcoholic liquors are sold (ch. 149, sec, 
64). 

Lifting of heavy weights (ch. 149, sec. 53; 
industrial bull. No. 10, secs. 28-30 (1849) ). 

Minimum wage (session laws, 1937, ch. 
401; 1938, ch. 237; 1939, ch. 275; orders). 

Industrial homework (Session Laws, 1937, 
ch. 429, p. 556; 1939, ch. 461, p. 629; industrial 
bulletin No. 20 (1937)). 


MICHIGAN 
(Source: 1929 compiled laws and 
supplements) 
I. For wives and mothers: 


The primary duty of the husband to sup- 
port his family (common law). 
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Admission of the wife’s testimony without 
consent of the husband in desertion and 
nonsupport cases (sec. 17115-17168). 

Wife's freedom in disposing of her prop- 
erty by will without regard to provision for 
her husband (constitution, art. XVI, sec. 8; 
comp. laws, secs. 13057, 13478). 

Legal age of consent to marriage lower for 
females (secs. 12690, 12704, 12717). 

Protects wife's dower (or its substitute) 
when the husband conveys his lends by his 
sole deed or mortgage, without providing a 
similar protection to the husbend as to his 
wife’s property (sec. 13072). 

II. For widows: 

One year’s residence, rent-free, in hus- 
band’s home; also 1 year’s support from the 
estate, and an allowance up to $200 value in 
house furnishings and personal property 
(secs. 18090, 15726; 1939 Laws, Act 288). 

Right to select, according to the resulting 
best advantage to her, (1) the provision for 
her by the husband's will, (2) her legal share 
of his estate, or (3) her dower (if she is en- 
titled to dower) (1935 Supp., sec. 13085). 

Inheritance advantage in cases provided 
for by statute (sec. 15726). 

III. For workingwomen: 

Hours of work: 9 a day, 54 a week (sec. 
8324; department of labor and industry, reg- 
ulations affecting employment of females 
and minors). 

Meal and rest period. (The granting of 
definite rest periods of 15 minutes! duration, 
morning and afternoon or on swing shifts, 
etc., is a recommendation of the State labor 
department.) 

Lifting or carrying. (The department of 
labor and industry, regulations on employ- 
ment of women.) 

Equal pay (Public Acts, 1931, Act 328, sec. 
556, reenacting Act 239 of Public Acts of 
1919). 

Industrial homework (sec. 8337). 


MINNESOTA 
(Source: 1945 Statutes) 


I. For wives and mothers: 

The husband’s responsibility to support 
his family (common law). (See Kesanke v. 
Kesanke, 137 Minn. 115; 162 N. W. 1060.) 

Legal age of consent to marriage lower for 
females (secs. 517.02, 517.08). 

II. For widows: 

Right to receive free of claims of estate 
creditors, proceeds of insurance on the hus- 
band’s life, up to $10,000 (sec. 550.37). 

III. For workingwomen: 

Hours of work: 54 a week (sec. 181.18). 

Providing seats (secs. 182.44, 182.29). 

Prohibitory: No girl under 21 as messen- 
ger for a telegraph or messenger company 
(sec. 181.41); placing cores into ovens or in 
taking cores out of ovens (sec. 183.24); oil 
or clean moving machinery (sec. 182.09). 

Lifting of heavy weights (sec. 183.25). 

Minimum wage (secs. 177.01-177.19). 
Orders. 

MISSISSIPPI 


(Source: 1942 Code Annotated) 


I. For wives and mothers: 

The primary obligation of the husband 
under the law to support his family (com- 
mon law). 

II. For widows: 

A full year’s support from the husband’s 
estate (sec. 561). 

Exclusive right during widowhood to the 
benefits from the homestead and personal 
property exempted to the husband from his 
creditors (secs. 478, 552, 561). 

MISSOURI 
(Source: 1939 Revised Statutes) 

I. For wives and mothers: 

The responsibility of the husband for sup- 
port of his family (common law). 

II, For widows: 

Right to occupy the family home during 
widowhocd (sec. 612). 
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Right to receive, free of claims of creditors 
against the estate, proceeds of insurance on 
the life of the husband for her benefit, to the 
amount purchasable by $500 annual pre- 
miums (secs. 5847-5850). 

III. For unmarried women: 


Right to receive insurance to the amount 


covered by annual premiums up to $500 is- 
sued for her benefit on the life of her father 
or brother, free of creditors’ claims against 
the deceased person (secs. 5847-5850). 

IV. For workingwomen: 

Hours of work: 9 a day, 54 a week (Session 
Laws, 1913, p. 400). 

Providing seats (sec. 10193). 

Prohibitory: To enter any mine to work 
therein (sec. 14831); to clean any part of 
the mill, gearing, or machinery while it is in 
motion (sec. 10184); to work between the 
fixed and traversing parts of any machine in 
motion by the action of any mechanical pow- 
er except the machine she is operating 
(idem). 

Industrial homework (ch. 68, secs. 10236- 
10237) . 

MONTANA 
(Source: 1935 Revised Codes) 

I. For wives and mothers: 

The husband’s responsibility for support 
of his family (sec. 5784). 

Right of wife to sue for divorce without 
court costs, on proof of her inability to pay 
(sec. 5780) 

Relief through divorce or separate mainte- 
nance for the husband's willful neglect (sec. 
5747). 

Legal age of consent to marriage lower for 
females (sec. 5696). 

Age of majority earlier for females (sec. 
5673). 

Wife’s dower (or its substitute) protected 
when husband conveys his lands by his sole 
deed or mortgage, without providing a simi- 
lar protection to husband as to his wife’s 
property (sec. 5813). 

II. For widows: 

Right to remain in possession of the family 
home and the household furniture, and to 
have reasonable support from the estate, 
until inventory of the estate is completed 
(sec. 10144). 

Right to receive absolutely the whole of an 
estate valued at not more than $1,500, sub- 
ject only to payment of expenses of hus- 
band’s last illness, funeral,-and administra- 
tion of the estate (sec. 10149). 

Right to dower in the husband's lands (sec. 
5813). 

III. For workingwomen: 

Providing seats (sec. 3077). 

Equal pay (secs. 3090-3091). 


NEERASKA 
(Source: 1943 Revised Statutes) 


I. For wives and mothers: 

Husband's obligation to support his family 
(common law). 

Relief through divorce for the husband’s 
willful failure to provide suitable mainte- 
nance for her (sec. 42-302). 

Admission of wife’s testimony against her 
husband in an abandonment suit (sec. 25- 
1203). 

II. For workingwomen: 

Hours of work: 9 a day, 54 a week (sec. 48- 
205). 

Providing seats (sec. 48-203.) 

NEVADA 

(Source: 1929 Compiled Laws (Hillyer’s) ) 

I. For wives and mothers: 

Husband’s primary responsibility for sup- 
port, of his wife (sec, 3376). 

Right to hold as her separate property the 
earnings of herself and her minor children 
when living separate and apart from her 
husband (sec. 3368). 

Legal age of consent to marriage lower 
for females (sec. 4051). 

Age of majority earlier for females (sec. 
200). 
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II. For widows: 

Right to remain in possession of the family 
home and household furnishings during 
settlement of the husband's estate, and to 
receive a reasonable support allowance for 
that period (sec. 9699). 

Right to receive the personal property and 
the family home declared by law to be free 
of claims from creditors of the estate (sec. 
9700). 

III. For workingwomen: 

Hours of work: 8 a day, 48 a week (1941 
Supplement to Compiled Laws, sec. 2825.46; 
Session Laws, 1943, chs. 75 and 78). 

Day of rest (ibid.). 

Meal period (1941 Supplement to Compiled 
Laws, sec. 2825.47). 

Providing seats (sec. 2791). 

Minimum wage (women and girls) (Ses- 
sion Laws 1937, ch. 207; 1939, ch. 78). 


(Source: 1942 Revised Laws) 


I. For wives and mothers: 

The primary obligation of the husband to 
support his family (common law). 

Relief from the husband's desertion and 
failure to provide for her support (ch, 339, 
sec. 6). 

Age of consent to marriage lower for fe- 
males (ch. 338, secs. 4 to 7). 

II. For widows: 

Right to occupy the fdmily home rent free 
and to have reasonable support for a pre- 
seribed period after her husband's death (ch. 
359, sec. 2). 

III. For workingwomen: 

Hours of work: 10 a day, 48 a week; 10%, 
54 (ch. 212, secs. 4 to 7; Session Laws, 1943, 
chs. 31 and 71). 

Day of rest (ch. 212, secs. 36-39; Session 
Laws 1943, ch. 71). 

Night work (ch. 212, secs. 3, 4, 7; Session 
Laws, 1943, chs. 31 and 71). 

Providing seats (ch. 215, secs. 1 and 4). 

Minimum wage (Session Laws, 1933, ch. 
87; Department of Labor, orders). 


NEW JERSEY 
(Source: 1937 Revised Statutes) 


I. For wives and mothers: 

The husband has the responsibility to 
support his family (common law). (See 
Rich v. Rich (12 N. J. Misc. 310, 315; 171 Atl, 
515).) 

If a married woman offers to testify against 
her husband in a criminal action in which 
she is the complaining party, she may do so 
(sec, 2: 97-4). 

II. For widows: 

The right to have exempt personal prop- 
erty up to $200 value set aside for herself 
and family (sec. 3: 9-7). 

If probate of the husband's will is con- 
tested the widow may have support for her- 
self and children from the income of the 
estate, as the court directs (sec. 3: 2-29). 

The right to receive unpaid wages due her 
husband at the time of his death up to $75 
without formal administration (sec, 34: 
11-30). 

Right to have continued to her during her 
occupancy of the family home, the exemption 
of property from creditors’ claims allowed 
her husband in his lifetime (sec. 2: 26-111). 

III. For workingwomen: 

Hours of work: 10 a day, 54 a week (sec. 
34: 2-24). 

Day of rest (ibid.). 

Night work (1941-43 Cumulative Supple- 
ment to Revised Statutes, sec. 34: 2-28). 

Providing seats (sec. 34: 2-29). 

Prohibitory: In the manufacture of nitro 
and amido compounds (exemption of office, 
works hospital, or welfare room or building, 
Department of Labor, safety standards for 
the manufacture of nitro and amido com- 
pounds, sec. 9 (h) 1917; handle any dry 
substance or dry compound containing lead 
in any form in excess of 2 percent (ibid., 
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Safety standards for lead corroders and oxidi- 
gers, sec. 2, 1917). 

Minimum wage (secs. 34: 1-1, 34; 11-35 to 
46, 34; 11-48, 34: 11-53 to 56; Session Laws 
1941, ch. 321, orders). 

Industrial homework (Session Laws, 1941, 
ch. 308. Minimum-wage orders). 


NEW MEXICO 
(Source: 1941 Statutes Annotated) 


I. For wives and mothers: 

The husband’s primary responsibility to 
support his family (common law). 

Relief through divorce for the husband's 
neglect to support her according to his abil- 
ity, means, and social position (sec. 25-701). 

Property conveyed to a married woman by 
written instrument is considered her own 
separate property until proved otherwise 
(sec. 65-401). But property conveyed to the 
husband in his name will be considered com- 
munity property unless proved otherwise. 
(See Fidel v. Venner (35 N. M. 45, 47; 289 
Pac. 803) .) 

Remedies provided for the wife to enforce 
the husband's legal obligation of family sup- 
port (secs. 25-706; 65-203, 204). 

Legal age of consent to marriage lower for 
females (sec. 65-105). 

II. For widows: 

Support allowance over a 6-month period 
(sec. 33-401). 

Right to receive the personal property 
which the law exempts from claims of credi- 
tors to the head of the family (sec. 31-111). 

III. For unmarried women: 

Specific exemption from creditors’ claims 
of clothing up to $150 in value, 1 sewing 
machine, 1 knitting machine, 1 piano or 
organ (to a music teacher), and books up 
to $50 in value (sec. 21-502). 

IV. For workingwomen: 

Hours of work: 8 a day, 48 a week (secs. 
57-401, 57-404, 57-405, 57-407). 

Meal period (secs. 57-401, 57-404). 

Providing seats (sec. 57-410). 

Prohibitory: Girls under 21 as messenger 
for telegraph, telephone, or messenger com- 
pany (exemption permit may be granted dur- 
ing war emergency). (Session Laws, 1943, 
ch. 112). 

NEW YORK 
(Sources as shown) 

I. For wives and mothers: 

The husband’s primary legal obligation 
to support his family (common-law rule). 

Security for support required from the 
husband for the wife when he annuls the 
marriage because of her insanity (Cahill's 
Consolidated Laws, 1930, ch. 14, sec. 7; 
Suppl., 1936, ch. 14, sec. 7-a). 

Right to protection through legal separa- 
tion when the husband neglects or refuses 
proper support (Civil Practice Act, sec. 1161). 

Age of consent to marriage lower for fe- 
males (Cahill’s Consolidated Laws, 1930, ch. 
14, sec. 15; Suppl., 1931-35, ch. 14, 8 15). 

II. For widows: 

Right of the widow to occupy pS for 
a 40-day period her husband's dwelling; 
also, to have her living for that 
period from the estate (Cahill’s Consolidated 
Laws, 1930, ch. 51, sec. 204). 

Continuance of the husband’s homestead 
exemption to his widow for her lifetime 
(Civil Practice Act, sec. 674). 

III. For workingwomen: 

Hours of work: 8 a day, 48 a week (Con- 
solidated Laws (Cahill), 1930, ch. 32, sec. 
173; Cumulative Supplement, 1931-35, ch. 
$2, sec. 172; Session Laws: 1937, chs. 281, 
282, 283, 660; 1938, ch. 651; 1939, ch. 499; 
1940, ch. 216; 1941, ch. 33; 1942, chs. 778, 
554 (art. 8); 1943, chs. 171 and 315; 1944, 
ch. 412). 

Night work (Consolidated Laws (Cahill), 
1930, ch. 32, sec. 172, sec. 172 (2); Session 
Laws: 1937, chs. 281, 282, 283; 1938, ch. 651; 
1939, ch. 499; 1940, ch. 216; 1942, ch. 778). 

Providing seats (Consolidated Code (Ca- 
hill), 1930, ch. 32, secs, 2, 150). 
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Prohibitory: In or in connection with a 
mine or quarry (ibid., ch. 32, sec. 146 (6)); 
conductors or guards on any type of railroad 
(for females under 21) (ibid., sec. 146 (9)); 
messenger for telegraph or messenger com- 
110) (for females under 21) (ibid., sec. 146 
(10) ). 

Lifting or carrying heavy weights (ibid., 
ch. 32, secs. 383, 146 (7), 147; Session Laws, 
1938, ch. 657; department of labor, Indus- 
trial Code, rule No. 10 (1942)). 

Equal pay (Session Laws, 1944, ch. 793). 

NORTH CAROLINA 
(Source: 1943 General Statutes) 

I. For wives and mothers: 

The husband is bound to support his fam- 
ily (common law). 

A wife’s testimony is admitted against the 
husband in criminal prosecutions for his 
desertion, nonsupport, or assault and battery 
(sec. 8-57). 

The power to defeat by her will her hus- 
band’s curtesy right in her separately owned 
property (constitution, art. 10, sec. 6) (sec. 
62-1). 


II. For widows: 

One year’s support (up to $500) from the 
husband's personal estate, when his will fails 
to provide sufficiently for his widow (sec. 
30-15). 

The right to reject the husband’s will and 
take instead the portion given her by law, 
if more advantageous to her (sec. 30-2). 

The advantage she enjoys in her dower 
right as compared with the husband's cur- 
tesy right (secs. 30-3, 30-6). 

Right to proceeds of insurance on the hus- 
band’s life free from claims of his creditors 
or heirs, when payable to the widow (con- 
stitution, art. 10, sec. 7). 

Right to use any income of her husband's 
home during her widowhood free of creditors’ 
claims, unless she has a home of her own 
(constitution, art. 10, sec. 5). 

III. For workingwomen: 

Hours of work: 9, 10, 11 a day, and 48 to 55 
a week, according to industry (secs. 95-17, 
95-26, 95-27). 

Day of rest (sec. 95-17). 

Meal period (sec. 95-27). 

Providing seats (sec. 95-29). 

NORTH DAKOTA 
(Source: 1943 Revised Code) 

I. For wives and mothers: 

The husband's primary obligation to sup- 
port his family (common law). 

Legal age of consent to marriage lower for 
females (sec. 14-0302). 

Age of majority earlier for females (secs. 
14-1001, 14-1002). 

II. For widows: 

Reasonable allowance for family support 
during settlement of the estate as the court 
finds necessary (sec. 30-1610). 

III. For workingwomen: 

Hours of work: 844, 9 a day, and 48, 54, 58 
a week according to industry. (Session Laws, 
1939, ch. 153; 1943, ch. 222). 

Minimum-wage department (orders Nos. 
1,3). 

Day of rest (Session Laws, 1939, ch. 158; 
1943, ch. 222). 

Meal period (minimum-wage department 
orders). 

Night work (ibid.). 

Providing seats (ibid.). 

Minimum wage (Supplement to Compiled 
Laws, 1913-25, secs. 396b3, 396b6-396b9, 


396b11-396b16; Session Laws, 1935, ch. 162; 


orders). 
OHIO 
(Source: 1940 Code (Baldwin’s) ) 

I. For wives and mothers: 

The husband's primary obligation under 
the law to support his family (sec. 7997). 

Age of consent to marriage is lower for 
females (secs. 11181, 11181-1 as amended). 
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II. For widows: 

Right to occupy the husband’s home, and 
to have the benefit of its exemption from 
creditors’ claims (sec. 11732). 

Right to 1 year’s support from the hus- 
band’s estate during its settlement (sec. 
10509-74). 

Exemption from claims of creditors or 
heirs of the husband on life-insurance pro- 
ceeds payable to the wife (secs. 9397, 9398). 

Allowance in lieu of homestead in certain 
cases (sec. 11733). 

III. For unmarried women: 

Certain property exemptions up to $500 
value, if unmarried woman is responsible for 
support of a minor relative (sec. 11733). 

IV. For workingwomen: 

Hours of work: 8 a day, 45 a week (Session 
Laws, 1941, H. B. 351, S. B. 135; 1943, S. B. 126, 
and H. B. 311). 

Day of rest (idem). 

Meal period (Code, Throckmorton, 1940, 
sec. 1008; Session Laws: 1941, H. B. 351, S. B. 
135; 1948, S. B. 126). 

Night work (Code, Throckmorton, 1940, 
secs. 1008-1, 12993; Session Laws 1943, S. B. 
126, H. B. 311). 

Providing seats (Code, Throckmorton, 1940, 
sec. 1008). 

Prohibitory: Baggage handling; barroom 
and saloons or public drinking places which 
cater to male customers only and in which 
substitutes for intoxicating liquors are sold, 

Blast furnaces: “Mines; quarries, or smelt- 
ers (executive office)”; bowling alleys; deliv- 
ery service; freight handling, operating 
freight or baggage elevators; pool rooms; 
shoe-shining parlors; metal molder* 

Lifting or carrying heavy weights (ibid., 
sec. 1008-1; Session Laws. 1943, S. B. 126). 

Minimum wage (Code, Throckmorton, 1943, 
secs, 154-45d to 154-45t). 

OKLAHOMA 
(Source: 1941 Statutes) 

I. For wives and mothers: 

The husband's primary obligation to sup- 
port his family (common law). 

Legal age of consent to marriage lower for 
females (sec, 43-3). 

Age of majority earlier for females (sec. 
15-13). 

II. For widows: 

Right to receive without prolonged admin- 
istration specified small estates after pay- 
ment of court costs and the expenses of the 
husband's last illness and funeral (sec. 58- 
317). 

Right to receive net proceeds of insurance 
on the husband’s life that was issued for her 
use, free from claims of creditors (secs. 36— 
211, 36-212). See Johnson v. Roberts (124 
Okla. 68, 71; 254 Pac. 88). 

III. For workingwomen: 

Hours of work; 9 a day, 54 a week (title 40, 
secs. 81-82). 

Providing seats (title 40, sec. 83). 

Prohibitory: Employment underground in 
the operation of a mine, or in any quarry 
(office work exempted if on top of ground) 
(constitution, art. XXII, sec. 4, statutes, 
1941; title 40, sec. 85). 


OREGON 
(Source: 1940 Compiled Laws) 


I. For wives and mothers: 

The husband is primarily liable for sup- 
port of his family (common law). 

Legal age of consent to marriage lower for 
females (sec. 63-101). 

II. For widows: 

The right to remain in the family home for 
1 year rent free and to have reasonable tup- 
port from the estate during its settlement 
(sec. 17-118). 

The right to have set apart to her the 

household goods and supplies, 

whether or not she accepts the terms of her 


1 During the war emergency, only these 
are code (Throckmorton), 1940, secs. 1008-1, 
12993; Session Laws 1943, S. B. 126, 
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husband’s will; also support for herself and 
children until the estate inventory is made 
(sees. 19-601, 19-603). 

The right to receive the net proceeds of 
certain small estates without prolonged ad- 
ministration (sec. 19-604). 

III. For workingwomen: 

Hours of work (various regulations) (wage 
and hour commission orders) (sec. 102-323). 

Day of rest (ibid.). 

Rest period (ibid.). 

Proyiding seats (sec. 102-324; wage and 
hour commission orders). 

Lifting or carrying heavy weights (ibid., 
No. 18, 1942). 

Minimum wage (secs. 102-302, 102-304 to 
$20; Session Laws, 1941, ch. 10; wage and 
hour commission orders). 


PENNSYLVANIA 
(Source: 1936 Statutes (Purdon’s) ) 


I. For wives and mothers: 

The primary legal duty of the husband to 
support his family (common law; also title 
48, sec. 116). 

Remedies given to compel this support. 

Safeguards against the claims of a desert- 
ing or profligate husband to his wife’s earn- 
ings and property (title 48, secs. 42, 44). 

Relief from the malicious abuse and cruel- 
ties of a brutish husband (title 23, sec. 11). 

II. For widows: 

Exemption of certain insurance proceeds 
from the husband's debts (title 40, sec. 517). 

Allowance of $500 from the husband's es- 
tate (title 20, secs. 471, 477). 

Authority to collect without court proce- 
dure up to $150 of wages due her husband 
at the time of his death (title 20, sec. 867). 

III. For workingwomen: 

Hours of work: 8 a day, 44 a week (Session 
Laws, 1937, act 322; 1943, act 183; depart- 
ment of labor and industry; regulations gov- 
erning the hours’ provision of the woman’s 
law, 1942). 

Day of rest (ibid.). 

Meal period (Session Laws, 1943, act 183; 
department of labor and industry; regula- 
tions affecting employment of women, 1943). 

Night work (Session Laws, 1943, act 183; 
Statutes, title 43, sec. 47). 

Providing seats (Statutes, title 43, sec. 108; 
department of labor and industry. Regula- 
tions affecting women (1943) ). 

Prohibitory: Reading or testing meters; 
messenger for railroads in calling train crews; 
crane operator; welding and cutting; on rail- 
road tracks and at trucking; maintaining 
fires in hand-fired boiler furnaces (depart- 
ment of labor and industry, regulations af- 
fecting employment of women, 1943); in or 
about a mine (Statutes, title 52, sec. 32). 

Minimum wage (Session Laws, 1937, act 
248; department of labor and industry, order 
No. 2 (replaces No. 1)). 


RHODE ISLAND 
(Source: 1938 General Laws) 


I. For wives and mothers: 

The husband's primary responsibility for 
family support (common law). 

Relief by divorce for husband's failure to 
provide necessaries for his wife (ch. 416, secs, 
1, 2, 3, 8). 

Legal age of consent to marriage lower for 
females (ch. 415, sec. 11). 

II. For widows: 

The right to have the use of necessary 
household equipment and supplies (ch. 577, 
secs. 6, 7). 

The right to an allowance for support for 
a period up to 1 year during settlement of 
the estate (1926 Session Laws, p. 233). 

The right to use of a portion of the hus- 
band’s lands in addition to dower, under 
specified conditions (ch. 577, sec. 9). 

III. For workingwomen: 

Hours of work: 9 a day, 48 a week (Ses- 
sion Laws, 1943, ch. 1812, secs. 4 and 6). 

Meal period (ibid., ch. 1377). 
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Providing seats (ibid., ch. 1313, sec. 1). 

Minimum wage (General Laws, 1988, ch. 
289; Session Laws, 1941, ch. 1065; minimum- 
wage orders). 

Industrial homework (General Laws, 1938, 
ch. 293; mandatory minimum-wage orders). 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
(Source: 1942 Code) 

I. For wives and mothers: 

The husband’s primary responsibility for 
support of his wife and children (sec. 
256-45). 

Legal age of consent to marriage lower for 
females (sec. 8558). 

Wife's dower (or its substitute) protected 
when husband conveys his lands by his sole 
deed or mortgage, without providing a simi- 
lar protection to the husband as to his wife’s 
property. (See Bomar v. Wilkins (1930), 154 
S. C. 64, 68, 151, S. E. 110) (secs. 8586-8590). 

III. For workingwomen: 

Day of rest (secs. 1735-1, 1735-2; Session 
Laws 1942, act 708, 709). 

Night work (secs. 7033-5, 7033-6). 

Providing seats (ibid., sec. 7032). 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
(Source: 1939 Code) 


I. For wives and mothers: 

The husband’s primary legal obligation to 
support his family (sec. 14.0209). 

Right to hold as separate property earn- 
ings and accumulations of self and minor 
children in her custody, while living separate 
from her husband (sec. 14.0206). 

Legal age of consent to marriage lower for 
females (sec. 14.0109). 

Age of majority earlier for females (sec. 
43.0101). 

II. For widows: 

Right to receive in specified cases the en- 
tire personal estate of the husband after 
payment of expenses for his last illness and 
funeral, also the costs of administering the 
estate (sec. 35.1303). 

III For workingwomen: 

Hours of work: 10 a day, 54 a week (sec. 
17.0601; Session Laws 1943, ch. 151). 

Providing seats (sec. 17,0606). 

Minimum wage (women and girls) (secs. 
17.0607 to 17.0608, 17.9901; Session Laws, 
1943, ch. 76). 

TENNESSEE 
(Source: 1934 Code) 

I. For wives and mothers: 

The husband’s responsibility for support 
of his family (common law). 

Remedy of separation or divorce on the 
ground of the husband's abandonment and 
refusal or neglect to provide for her (sec. 


ys 

II. For widows: 

Exemption of proceeds of insurance on 
the husband’s life from creditors’ claims, 
when the insurance was issued for benefit 
of the widow, or for the widow and children 
(secs. 8456-8458). 

Right to have for her lifetime the enjoy- 
ment of the family home and its income 
free from claims of the husband’s creditors, 
where the exemption existed in the hus- 
band’s right at his death (sec. 7728). 

Right to receive for herself and children 
whatever property is exempt to her husband 
at his death from claims of creditors (sec. 
8234). 

III. For workingwomen: 

Hours of work: 1044 a day, 57 a week (Code, 
1932, secs. 5322-5324; Session Laws 1943, 
ch. 151). 

Providing seats (Code, 1932, sec. 5307). 

TEXAS 
(Source: 1936 Statutes (Vernon’s) ) 

I. For wives and mothers: 

Husband's primary responsibility to sup- 
port his family (common law). 

Legal age of consent to marriage lower for 
females (art. 4605). 
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II, For widows: 

Right to have 1 year’s support from the 

husband's estate, in specified cases (arts, 
3476-3478). 
_ Right to receive all of the property of the 
husband’s estate which is exempt by law from 
creditors’ claims, when the estate cannot 
pay its debts. This includes the family home, 
clothing, house „and certain per- 
sonal articles (arts. 3485, 3494, 3832, and 
3833). 

III. For unmarried women: : 
Daughters remaining in the household o: 
the deceased father have the same right to 
his exempt property as that described for 
widows in their husband’s property. (See 

last preceding item.) 

IV. For workingwomen: 

Hours of work: 9 a day, 54 a week (Session 
Laws, 1943, ch. 68). 

Providing seats (ibid.). 

UTAH 
(Source: 1943 Annotated Code) 

I. For wives and mothers: 

The primary duty of the husband under 
the law to support his family (sec. 40-4-1). 

Legal age of consent to marriage lower for 
females (Revised Statutes, sec. 40-1-2, sub- 
sec. 4). 

Protects wife’s dower (or its substitute) 
when husband conveys his lands by his sole 
deed or mortgage, without providing a simi- 
lar protection to husband as to his wife's 
property (101-4-3). 

II. For widows: 

The protection against disinheritance, in- 
justice, or improvidence under the husband’s 
will, in the widow’s right to choose between 
the provision of the will and that of the law, 
whichever is best for her (secs. 101-4-3, 101- 
4-4). 

III. For any woman: 

The exemption from jury duty if she has 
the active care of minor children (secs, 
48-0-10, 11). 

Earlier age of majority for females (sec. 
141-1). 

IV. For workingwomen: 

Hours of work, 8 a day, 48 a week (sec. 
494-3). 

Day of rest (industrial commission, mini- 
mum-wage orders). 

Meal and rest periods (standards for 
women and children in industry (1937); 
industrial commission orders). 

Providing seats (sec. 49-4-2). 

Lifting or carrying of heavy weights (in- 
dustrial commission, standards for women 
and children in industry (1937) ). 

Prohibitory: Employment in mine or smel- 
ter (sec. 49-4-1). 

Minimum wage (secs. 42~1-1, 103-1-16, 
Session Laws; industrial commission orders). 


VERMONT 
(Source: 1947 Statutes (Revised) ) 


I. For wives and mothers: 

The husband's primary responsibility for 
family support (common law). 

Remedy through divorce against the hus- 
band’s failure to support her (sec. 3205). 

Right to testify against the husband in 
protection of her bank deposits (sec. 8783). 

Legal age of consent to marriage lower for 
females (secs, 21, 4131). 

II. For widows: 

Right to allowance of reasonable support 
from the husband’s estate during its settle- 
ment (sec. 3021). 

Right to occupy the family home until 
her portion of the estate is available to her 
or receive one-third of the estate income 
(secs. 3027, 3036). 

Right to receive without administration 
the husband’s property if not over $300 in 
value (sec. 3026). 

III. For workingwomen: 

Hours of work, 9 a day, 50 a week (code, 
1933, sec. 6593, Session Laws, 1948, Act 130). 

Providing seats (Code, 1933, sec. 8648). 
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VIRGINIA 
(Source: 1942 Code Annotated) 

I. For wives and mothers: 

The husband must support his wife in 
keeping with his circumstances and her 
needs (Hall y. Stewart (1923), 135 Va. 384, 
389, 116 S. E. 469; Mihalcoe v. Holub (1921), 
130 Va. 425, 429, 107 S. E. 704). 

II, For widows: 

Right to receive the personal property from 
the husband’s estate which is exempt by law 
from claims of his creditors (secs. 6552, 6562). 

Right to occupy the husband’s home free 
of charge, and to receive one-third of the 
income from any other real estate, until her 
dower is made available to her (sec. 5124). 

Right to enjoy the husband’s home, or the 
$2,000 allowance in its stead, during her life- 
time or widowhood against the claims of his 
creditors, when she has not accepted dower 
or its substitute in a jointure settlement 
(secs. 6536, 6538-6539) . 

III. For unmarried women: 

Right to receive from the father’s estate 
his personal property which is exempt by law 
from claims of his creditors (secs. 6552, 6562). 

IV. For workingwomen: 

‘Hours of work: 9 a day, 48 a week (sec. 
1808). 

Night work (sec: 1808n). 

Providing seats (sec. 1870). 

Prohibitory: Employment in or around a 
mine or quarry (sec. 1887a). 


WASHINGTON 
(Source: 1932 Revised Statutes (Remington) ) 


I. For wives and mothers: 

The husband's primary responsibility to 
support his family (common law). Relief 
through divorce for the husband's failure to 
support the wife (sec. 982). 

Right to keep as separate property her 
earnings and those of her minor children 
with her when she is living separate from her 
husband (sec. 6896). 

Legal age of consent to marriage lower for 
females (sec. 8437). 

II. For widows: 

Right to allowance of clothing and neces- 
saries for support of herself and family, dur- 
ing settlement of her husband's estate (secs. 
1364, 1473, 1474, 1476). 

Right to receive free of creditors’ claims 
the proceeds of life insurance payable to the 
wife, unless the premiums were paid to de- 
fraud creditors (secs. 7230-7231). 

III. For workingwomen: 

Hours of work: 8 a day, 43 a week. (Stat- 
utes (Remington), 1931, sec. 7651, Industrial 
Welfare Committee Orders.) 

Day of rest (ibid., No. 23, 35a, 37, 40, 41). 

Meal period (ibid., Nos. 23, 25, 27, 35a, 37, 
38, 39, 41). 

Night work (ibid., No. 23). 

Providing seats (ibid., secs. 7615-7617. 
Industrial Welfare Committee Orders). 

Prohibitory: In or about a mine or quarry 
(except in clerical or messenger duty about 
the surface workings) (ibid., sec. 8800); as 
bellhops (Industrial Welfare Committee Or- 
der No. 23). 

Lifting of heavy weights (Industrial Wel- 
fare Committee Orders—working conditions 
in manufacturing or other mercantile estab- 
lishments (1922); Canning (1942); Packing 
1942) .) 

Equal pay (Session Laws, 1943, ch. 254). 
Minimum wage (Statutes (Remington), 
1931, secs. 7623-7641, 10833, 10835, 10840, 
10895; Session Laws, 1935, ch. 176. Indus- 
trial Welfare Commission Orders). 

WEST VIRGINIA 
(Source: 1943 Code, Annotated) 

I. For wives and mothers: 

The primary responsibility of the husband 
to support his family (common law; secs. 
4752, 4754). 

Legal age of consent to marriage lcwer for 
females (sec. 4679). 
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II. For widows: 

Right to the proceeds of certain insurance 
on the husband’s life, when payable to her, 
free from claims of the husband's estate or 
creditors. (Within amount purchased by 
an annual premium of $300 or less) (sec. 
4753). 

III. For workingwomen: 

Meal period (department of labor, regu- 
lations for the protection and preservation of 
lives, health, and safety of women in indus- 
try, 1943). 

Providing seats (Code, 1931, sec. 21-3-11). 

WISCONSIN 
(Source: 1947 Statutes) 

I. For wives and mothers: 

The responsibility of the husband for sup- 
port of his family (common law). 

Remedies for compelling support (sec. 
247.095). 

Relief through separation or divorce on 
the ground of the husband's willful non- 
support (secs. 247.08, 247.09). 

Legal age of consent to marriage lower for 
females (secs. 245.02, 245.16). 

Wife’s dower (or its substitute) protected 
when the husband conveys his lands by his 
sole deed or mortgage, without providing a 
similar protection to the husband as to his 
wife’s property (secs. 233.01, 237.02). 

II. For widows: 

Allowance of clothing, provisions, fuel, 
housefurnishings, and other personal prop- 
35 from the estate to the value of #200 (sec. 
313.15). 

Allowance of family support according to 
estate resources and family requirements, 
during settlement of the estate (ibid.). 

Exemption of $5,000 from creditor's claims 
in insurance funds payable to her (sec. 
246.09). 

Widow's share in the husband's estate pro- 
tected by giving her the right to renounce 
unfavorable provisions in his will and accept 
instead the portion allowed by statute when 
there is no will, without providing a similar 
right to a surviving husband (secs, 233.13, 
233.14, 233.23). 

III. For workingwomen: 

Hours of work: 9 a day, 50 a week (8, 914, 
10, and 55, 56, and 60 a week, for various oc- 
cupations) (secs. 103.01-103.02); industrial 
commission general orders; special orders, 
canning factories (season 1944). 

Meal period (secs. 103.01-103.02; industrial 
order No, 5, special orders No. 12 and for 
canning factories (season 1944) ). 

Night work (secs. 103.69 (1), 103.02; indus- 
trial commission general orders). 

Providing seats (sec. 103.16). 

Prohibitory: Employment in or about a 
mine or quarry (sec. 103.69w7); employment 
in place established by court order as a dis- 
orderly house or employed to work for any 
person convicted as keeper of a disorderly 
house; employment of girl under 21 as bell- 
hop in hotel; employment of girl under 21 as 
caddy on golf course; any employment of 
girls under 18 requiring constant standing 
(sec. 103.69; industrial commission order 
1933). 

Minimum wage secs. 101.01 to 101.28, 104.01 
to 104.12, 319.01. Industrial commission or- 
der No. 1, special order (season 1942). 


WYOMING 
(Source: 1945 Compiled Statutes) 


I. For wives and mothers: 

The husband is bound to support his family 
(common law). 

Relief through divorce for husband's con- 
tinued refusal to provide necesary support 
(sec. 3-5805). 

Legal age of consent to marriage lower for 
females (sec. 50-102). 

II. For widows: 

Reasonable allowance for support of self, 
and of her minor children, as circumstances 
require, during settlement of the husband's 
estate (sec. 6-1501), 
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III. For workingwomen: 

Hours of work: 8 a day, 48 a week (1940 
supplement to revised statutes, sec. 63-109; 
session laws, 1943, ch. 30). 

Prohibitory: Employment in or about a 
coal or iron mine or in any other dangerous 
place (except in office or clerical work) (re- 
vised statutes, 1931, sec. 20-106). 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


On his own request, and by unanimous 
consent, Mr. Tarr was excused from at- 
tendance on the sessions of the Senate 
for the remainder of this week. 


RECESS 


Mr. LUCAS. I move that the Senate 
stand in recess until 12 o'clock noon to- 
morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o'clock and 46 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Wednes- 
day, January 25, 1950, at 12 o'clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate January 24 (legislative day of 
January 4), 1950: 

ADVISORY COUNCIL ror LIBYA 

Lewis Clark, of Alabama, a Foreign Service 
officer of the class of career minister, to be 
the representative of the United States of 
America on the United Nations Advisory 
Council for Liby: . 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Karl R. Bendetsen, of California, to be 
Assistant Secretary of the Army. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate January 24 (legislative day of 
N muary 4, 1950): 

DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy 

Admiral Forrest P. Sherman, United States 
Navy, to be Chief of Naval Operations in the 
Department of the Navy, with the rank of 
admiral, for a term of 4 years. 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

James Michael McInerney, to be an Assist- 
ant Attorney General to fill an existing 
vacancy. 

UNITED STATES MARSHAL 


Robert H. Mollohan, to be United States 
marshal for the northern district of West 
Virginia. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tvuespay, January 24, 1950 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

Rev. Edward Gardiner Latch, D. D., 
Metropolitan Memorial, the National 
Methodist Church, Washington, D. C., 
offered the following prayer: 


O God, our Father, eternal source of 
wisdom, power, and love, in the quiet of 
this moment help us to be still and to 
know that Thou art God. Lead us, we 
pray Thee, through all the changes of 
this earthly life to rest our spirits upon 
Thee and upon those eternal foundations 
of truth and love which Thou hast laid 
for us in Jesus Christ. 

With the assurance of Thy presence 
we take up the duties and the responsi- 
bilities of this day. May we not listen to 
the lower voices which call us to com- 
promise, which tell us of the easy way, 
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and which say that to be selfish is to be 
wise; but may we listen to the higher 
voices which call us to be courageous, 
which tell us of the right way, and which 
say that only in truth is there wisdom 
and strength and peace. So we pray for 
courage to take the right way in truth 
that wisdom and strength and peace may 
be ours. 
In Jesus’ name we pray. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


THE FUR INDUSTRY 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Loui- 
siana? 

There was no objection. 

THE ISSUES 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, the fur in- 
dustry in the United States is well on the 
road to extermination unless we come to 
the rescue. I have devoted much of my 
time to a careful study of the problem 
and I have come to the conclusion that 
the predicament in which the fur indus- 
try, which is so vital to my own district 
in Louisiana, finds itself, stems from two 
causes; namely, the burdensome wartime 
excise taxes on furs and the fact that 
the United States has become the dump- 
ing ground for foreign furs, especially 
Russian furs. To cure the disease we 
must remove the causes. Accordingly, 
I advocate two measures which, in my 
judgment, would save our fur industry 
from destruction. 

First, we should repeal all wartime ex- 
cise taxes, especially the tax on furs, 

Second, we should adopt legislation to 
control the importation of fürs and fur 
articles in order to prevent injury to our 
domestic fur-producing industry. 

Mr. Speaker, I am keenly aware of the 
necessity for such legislation because I 
represent one of the greatest fur-pro- 
ducing districts in the entire United 
States, but I realize that no one Member 
of this body can bring it about alone. I, 
therefore, invite all Members of this 
House, and especially my colleagues from 
fur-producing areas, to join me in the 
movement. Within the limits of my 
humble ability I want to take this occa- 
sion to give you the benefit of my re- 
search with the hope that I can help to 
develop concerted thinking along that 
line. It is a very interesting and chal- 
Icnging story. 

IMPORT INCREASES 


An examination and analysis of the 
figures compiled by the Tariff Commis- 
sion covering the prewar and postwar 
periods is enlightening and startling. 
For instance, the value of furs imported 
into the United States in 1938, the year 
before the war in Europe, was $42,000,- 
000; while in 1946, the year after the 
war, the value was $241,500,000. 

Mr. Speaker, Louisiana is the largest 
fur-producing State in the Union, and 
the Third Congressional District, which 
I have the honor to represent, produces 
more muskrat fur than any other section 
of the entire United States. Let me 
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illustrate what the official figures of the 
Tariff Commission show with regard to 
muskrat furs. They reveal that imports 
of muskrat pelts have increased about 
500 percent since the war. For example, 
in 1938, the year before the war, 514,000 
muskrat pelts were imported into the 
United States; while in 1946, the year 
after the war, the total was 3,164,000. 


SOURCE OF IMPORTS—RUSSIA 


Mr. Speaker, hostilities are over but 
the cold war still goes on. It is no 
wonder that we find Russia at the root 
of the evil. 

The American dollar commands re- 
spect in all the trading centers and 
money marts of the world. All foreign 
countries are hungry for our dollars be- 
cause with them they can trade and buy 
goods anywhere, any place, any time. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that Rus- 
sia is-bent on getting her hands on our 
American dollars in order to finance her 
program in the hard-pressed currency 
areas. Why not then dump her furs 
at practically any price in order to 
secure American dollars? Russia is in 
a peculiar position to do so. The Soviet 
Union is doing just that, and I will tell 
you how. 

In his testimony before the Special 
Subcommittee on Fur of the House 
Committee on Agriculture, Mr. E. C. 
Ropes, Chief of the Russian Unit of our 
Department of Commerce, on April 17, 
1949, said: 

Mr. Ropes. In connection with my work 
there for some twenty-odd years, I have had 
occasion to study the fur industry, not only 
since the revolution, but also before. The 
part that is of interest to people here as of 
the present time is the organization of the 
fur industry in Russia and the method by 
which they dispose of the catch abroad, par- 
ticularly in the United States which is the 
largest customer for Russian furs. 

Congressman GRANGER. The Government 
does the purchasing? 

Mr. Ropes. Yes, sir, the Government does 
it. The agency set up for that purpose, 
which handles both the purchasing, collec- 
tion, and export, is called the Soyuspushnina, 
which means the All Union Corporation for 
Furs—the fur industry, the fur sales, the fur 
exports, the aggregate in their purview and 
field of activities, all these operations. 


So much for the acquisition of the furs 
in Russia by the Russian Government. 
Now, how does the Russian Government 
Sell the furs in the United States? Why, 
through the same or similar agencies, 
of course. I have before me the Decem- 
ber 21, 1949, issue of the Women’s Wear 
Daily, a fur-trading paper. The head- 
line is entitled “Silberman Signs Russian 
Contract for Wild Furs,” and the article 
goes on to say, “This was made known at 
the week end by J. D. Silberman, vice 
president in charge of the New York 
branch. He said a quantity of Russian 
wild furs has been purchased after nego- 
tiations with representatives of Soyush- 
pushnina, Soviet Fur Trust here in New 
York.” 

I also hold in my hand the June 1, 
1949, issue of the Women’s Wear Daily. 
The headline reads, Amtorg closes large 
deals here for Russian squirrel.” The 
article reads in part as follows: 

A substantial quantity of squirrel skins, 
totaling about three-quarters of a million, 
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has been purchased from the Russian Gov- 
ernment at prices unofficially estimated to be 
at a new low for the year. * * * The 
transaction was made by Amtorg Trading 
Corp. 


The Amtorg Corp. is owned and oper- 
ated by the Russian Government, and is 
known to be carrying on espionage ac- 
tivities in the United States. As a mat- 
ter of fact, last fall six top officials of 
this outfit were arrested by the FBI. 

It is clear, therefore, that the Russian 
Government acquires the furs from the 
Russian people and sells them to the 
United States on a state-trading basis, 
with obviously no high standard of living 
wages paid to the trappers and laborers 
abroad; certainly no fancy salaries paid 
to white-collar employees; evidently no 
commissions at all paid to middlemen. 
It must always be kept in mind that sell- 
ing policies of Russian agencies are not 
governed by costs based upon private 
ownership such as prevail in a free econ- 
omy. They do not have to worry about 
these details, because big brothers So- 
yushpushnina and Amtorg take care of 
everything. How can we possibly com- 
pete under these circumstances? 

So that is how the Russian Govern- 
ment does business with us in furs, and 
what a business. 

I have demonstrated that foreign- 
fur imports into the United States have 
increased by leaps and bounds since the 
war. A further analysis of the official 
figures of the Tariff Commission proves 
that the Russian fur dumping practices 
primarily account for the increase. For 
example, in 1930 the total fur imports 
from all countries to the United States 
were $57,000,000. Of this amount Rus- 
sia supplied us with $3,000,000, or 5.2 
percent. In 1948 the total imports into 
the United States amounted to $161,- 
000,000, and the Russian imports ac- 
counted for $38,000,000, or 23.6 percent. 
As a matter of fact, since the war, an 
average of 30 percent of all imported 
furs came from Soviet Russia and satel- 
lite countries under her control, whose 
fur industry is operated entirely on a 
state-trade basis. 

But that is not all, Mr. Speaker, the 
record proves beyond question of doubt 
that Russia has found out that her cheap 
furs are the commodity best suited for 
export into the United States to secure 
American dollars at any price, in order 
to carry out her program. Furs account 
for 59 percent of the total Russian ex- 
ports into the United States since the 
war. This is shown by the following ta- 
ble compiled by the Tariff Commission: 


Value of Russian exports to United States 


[In thousands of dollars 

bene lait execs | ose 

other | all exports | age o 

Year Furs goods | to United | furs to 

States total 
30, 837 100, 572 69 
33, 794 77, 102 56 
38, 252 78, 774 52 
102, 853 256, 448 50 


Again referring to muskrats, in which 
I am profoundly interested, I observe 
that during the year 1948 Russian ex- 
ports into the United States amounted 
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to over 60 percent of our total muskrat 
imports from all foreign countries, And 
from figures received from the Tariff 
Commission during the last 9 months of 
1949, it is clearly evident that even a 
larger volume of muskrat fur was im- 
ported last year. 

I say to you that Russia dominates our 
American raw-fur market and is crush- 
ing and strangulating our fur-producing 
industry. It is high time that we do 
something about this critical situation. 


OTHER FOREIGN BARRIERS 


It is true that the United States always 

absorbed some of the furs of friendly 
foreign countries, but in limited quanti- 
ties. The Russian dumping practice 
since the war, which I have already de- 
scribed, is not only stifling our domestic 
fur-producing industry but is also oper- 
ating to the great harm of our friendly 
countries. In order to meet the Russian 
competition, I should like to point out 
some of the discriminating and abusive 
trade practices that friendly nations 
have had to resort to in order to sell their 
furs on our market as they did before the 
war. 

Our close and friendly neighbor to the 
north, Canada, has had to place in oper- 
ation an export subsidies program. This 
is shown by the following article which 
appeared in the Women’s Wear Daily of 
February 19, 1947, from which I quote in 
part: 

Canada too guarantees silver-fox prices. 

The Dominion Government is undertaking 
to guarantee a minimum price for silver-fox 
pelts, ranging up to 862.50 for the top grade, 
provided they are delivered by ranchers be- 
fore May 1 of this year, it is learned today. 


Appearing in the same trade paper of 
January 28, 1949, is an explanation in 
part of the export compensating rebates 
program that Denmark is operating 
under: 

Mink levels steady at Danish auctions: 
United States buyers active. 

A good part of the mink will go to the 
United States via London, Max Weiss, London 
representative of Scandinavian Fur Auctions, 
points out and that all quoted prices are 
subject to a compensation rebate of 25 to 30 
percent for gocds earmarked for export. 

For example— 

You purchase in Denmark a mink pelt for 
$10 and export it to the United States. The 
Danish Government will rebate $3 to enable 
you to sell the mink pelt on the United States 
market for $7. 


Most, if not all, other friendly nations 
engage in similar subsidy and rebate 
practices. It is no wonder that the do- 
mestie raw-fur market is demoralized 
and that the domestic fur producer is 
being destroyed. 

Our friends in Canada are also very 
much alarmed about the Russian dump- 
ing practices. As proof of that state- 
ment, I quote from an article appearing 
in the Fur Reporter, a Canadian publi- 
cation, of October 19, 1949: 

Great quar tities of these Russian furs are 
sold with utter disregard as to price, and, 
naturally, such transactions have had a de- 
pressing effect upon the market for our do- 
mestic furs, as well as being largely respon- 
sible for precipitating the downward trend 
in price levels experienced by the industry 
to an increasing degree during the past three 
seasons, 
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It would seem to be the opinion of the 
author of the above article appearing in 
the Fur Reporter, Mr. Arthur Prentice, 
general manager, Canadian Fur Auction 
Sales Co., Ltd., of Quebec, Montreal, 
that, far from offending them, friendly 
nations would welcome legislation along 
the lines I advocate because in that 
article Mr. Prentice states: 

In view of the uncooperative attitude of 
Russia toward every effort to establish peace 
and prosperity in the world, a situation has 
developed which is costing the taxpayers of 
Canada and the United States billions of 
dollars in defense and foreign aid and there- 
fore it would seem that the North American 
market should at least be restricted on a 
tariff basis, as far as the importation of Rus- 
sian commodities are concerned. Such a 
step would reestablish the demand for many 
American furs and relieve the. burden of 
heavy imports to this continent. 

ONE-WAY TRAFFIC 


Mr. Speaker, the dumping practices of 
Russia and the subsidy-rebate programs 
of friendly nations do not tell the whole 
story. Our domestic fur industry is be- 
ing squeezed in other ways, both abroad 
and at home. 

Our doors are wide open for foreign 
furs to come into the United States from 
Russia and all other countries. All raw 
furs of every type and description, with 
the single exception of fox furs, have 
always entered this country duty-free. 
We have no restrictions whatever to pre- 
vent or in any way control foreign furs 
entering the United States. Our inter- 
national fur policy constitutes a one-way 
traffic because foreign countries, for the 
most part, do have practical restrictions 
against our shipping furs abroad. For 
example, as a practical proposition, we 
can only ship one type of furs to France 
if we import an equal quantity of a dif- 
ferent type. Thus, if we ship muskrats 
to France, we must be prepared to import 
into the United States an equal quantity 
of some type of French furs, and before 
we can ship furs to Norway, Sweden, 
and Denmark, we must obtain import 
licenses, and to obtain such import li- 
censes is well-nigh impossible. The net 
result, on the whole, is that the fur chan- 
nel coming into the United States is wide 
open, while our fur channel going abroad 
is fraught with such barriers, import li- 
censes, and other obstacles that we can- 
not effectively use it. 

The point I am making about foreign 
barriers and restrictions is discussed in 
an article appearing in the July 6, 1949, 
issue of the Fur Reporter. The article 
is entitled “One-Way Trade Dangerous 
to United States,” and reads as follows: 

The entire situation is discouraging and 
very dangerous because the United States 
cannot continue to consume furs from all 
over the world, spend American dollars for 
their purchase, and not be able to sell any 
furs or fur merchandise to these countries 
because of Government restrictions. It is 
a very disturbing situation and it is no 
wonder that there are protests arising in the 
United States by the fur farmers and the 
raw-fur collectors and trappers against the 
influx of fur skins from everywhere, but 
barriers against American furs in so many 
different markets. 


To add to our fur troubles abroad, our 
domestic industry is being penalized at 
home, Thus, in peacetime, our domes- 
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tic fur industry is still saddled with war- 
time excise taxes. 


LEGISLATION NEEDED 


Mr. Speaker, I have already introduced 
a bill to repeal wartime excise taxes. 
I understand that there is pending in 
the Senate a bill to which there was 
added a rider to control the importation 
of furs and fur articles. I am watching 
the outcome of the latter bill and if it 
does not pass, I intend to introduce leg- 
islation in the House along the same 
lines. I respectfully solicit the support 
of all Members of this body of such 
legislation, s 


RUNAWAY “PAPPY" BILL 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, there are 
approximately 1,000,000 deserted wives 
and children in the United States. Their 
fathers and husbands in many. cases 
have crossed State lines. Many of these 
deserted wives and children are public 
charges because of such desertion. It 
has been proven that States are utterly 
unable to cope with this problem; ac- 
cordingly, last session I introduced a 
measure to empower the Federal courts 
in the district in which a fugitive father 
might be found to order him to pay sup- 
port for the children he deserted. 

I hold in my hand, a record sent me 
by Judge Donald E. Long of Oregon, 
of a case where a father deserted his wife 
and six children, went to California, and 
was gone for 7 years. During those 7 
years he contributed exactly $10 to their 
support. I say to you, Mr. Speaker, 
that there is no more important legisla- 
tion pending before this Congress than 
the bill introduced by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Forn] and me, to 
bring what we call the runaway “pap- 
pies” to their senses, and cause them to 
meet their moral obligations as fathers; 
an obligation which even the lower ani- 
mals do not shirk. I commend it to your 
consideration. I hope that all of you 
will become interested in the matter. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACOBS. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I know of a case 
where a mother ran away from her chil- 
dren. Does not the gentleman agree 
that the legislation should be broadened 
to cover such cases likewise? 

Mr. JACOBS. The bill would include 
the mother; it includes any parent who 
deserts his or her child, and empowers 
the Federal court in the district where 
the deserting parent may be found to 
order the parent to contribute to the 
support of the children he has deserted. 
Because the father is the most frequent 
offender I coined the phrase “Runaway 
‘pappy’ bill.” 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KARST asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp and include extra- 
neous matter, 
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Mr. TRIMBLE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. ENGLE of California asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and include an editorial. 

Mr. THOMPSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the REcorp and include an 
editorial. 

Mr. DOLLINGER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the REcorp and include ex- 
traneous matter. 


HENRY J. BACKOF 


Mr. BOLTON of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mary- 
land? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLTON of Maryland. Mr, 
Speaker, it was with the deepest regret 
that I learned of the sudden death of 
Mr. Henry J. Backof, who died while on 
his way to work yesterday morning. Mr. 
Backof was a resident of my district; and 
an employee of the House of Representa- 
tives. He was a devoted husband, the 
father of four fine children; and a real 
family man. 

Most of us knew Henry Backof as a 
genial man, who was always willing to 
do a favor for anyone. He worked in the 
House library for more than 10 years; 
and in spite of a change in the majority 
leadership in the House, Mr. Backof was 
continued on in the library because of his 
intimate acquaintance with his duties 
and his pleasing and accommodating dis- 
position. He will be greatly missed by 
all of us who knew him, and particularly 
by his associates in the library. My 
deepest sympathy goes out to his wife 
and family in their hour of sorrow. May 
his soul rest in peace. 


ALGER HISS AND HIS FRIENDS 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
some of the people who helped place Al- 
ger Hiss in high place in our Govern- 
ment, where he could betray us, are still 
holding positions of power and influ- 
ence. They are still in positions where 
they can strike powerful blows to weak- 
en our Government. 

One of the chief sponsors of Hiss was 
Felix Frankfurter, now occupying, as 
Justice of the Supreme Court, one of 
the positions of greatest power in our 
entire Government. He has gone to great 
lengths to aid Hiss to escape his just 
punishment for betraying his country. 
So has another powerful figure in the 
Government, Secretary of State Acheson, 
If there are any two people in Hiss’ cir- 
cle of friends and acquaintances who 
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ought to know his character, these two 
are in position to have intimate knowl- 
edge regarding him. 

Hiss has finally been convicted in spite 
of their efforts, of aiding the Communist 
spy ring, which has been exposed both 
here and in Canada. 

In my opinion, the conviction of Hiss 
for his betrayal of America to the Com- 
munists is but a scratch on the surface. 
It is only a small part of the clean-up 
which is going to have to be made if we 
expect to save our country and our Gov- 
ernment, and defeat the announced in- 
tention of the Communist Party to de- 
stroy our free government and set up in 
its place a Communist dictatorship. 

It is a shocking thing that one who 
occupied positions of power and trust 
as Hiss did, should betray his Govern- 
ment and people. It is also a shocking 
thing that other high-placed and power- 
ful officials of our Government rushed to 
his aid and assistance and threw their 
weight and the influence of their high 
offices to his side of the fight. Hiss is 
but a symptom, and the real causes 
should be eradicated. When that is done, 
N50 symptoms will disappear along with 

em. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. TACKETT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Record and include a letter. 

Mr. LUCAS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a statement by the 
Independent Petroleum Association of 
America on the subject the Present Oil 
Situation. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO FEPC ACT 


Mr. LUCAS, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Speaker, when and 
if the FEPC measure comes before this 
House I shall offer an amendment which 
I shall read to you so that the Members 
may understand just exactly what they 
will have before them at that time. I 
shall suggest that the House accept the 
following amendment: 

This act shall take effect in each State 
on the date on which the State by law 
(1) declares that the rights of some persons 
within the jurisdiction of the State to em- 
ployment without discrimination because of 
race, color, religion, ancestry, or national 
origin are being denied, and (2) establishes 
or designates an agency of the State to ac- 
cept jurisdiction of cases under section 7 
(a) of this act. 


Mr. Speaker, the purpose of this 
amendment is to require that the States 
make a finding that there is discrimina- 
tion within those States and take some 
positive step to cooperate with the Fed- 
eral Government in ridding the State of 
any such discrimination. 

In my opinion, there is abundant prec- 
edent in our national laws where the Na- 
tional Government has enacted legisla- 
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tion of this character expecting coopera- 
tion of the States. 

I shall offer this amendment for the 
consideration of the Members when and 
if FEPC legislation comes before us. 

Amendment to H. R. 4453 proposed by Mr. 
Lucas, 

“Page 22, after line 17, add the following 
new section: 

“ ‘EFFECTIVE DATE IN STATES 

“ ‘Sec. 16. This act shall take effect in each 
State on the date on which the State by law 
(1) declares that the rights of some persons 
within the jurisdiction of the State to em- 
ployment without discrimination because of 
race, color, religion, ancestry, or national 
origin are being denied, and (2) establishes 
or designates an agency of the State to ac- 
cept jurisdiction of cases under section 7 
(a) of this act. ” 


REFUSAL OF COAL MINERS TO WORK 


Mr. RAMSAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMSAY. Mr. Speaker, the As- 
sociated Press, in dispatches to its morn- 
ing clients for today, reported from 
Pittsburgh that 63,000 miners were re- 
fusing to return to the pits, even though 
the President of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America, Mr. John L. Lewis, had 
so requested. Newspapers variously 
headlined this dispatch, and one of 
similar vein yesterday, using the word 
“rebellion,” or a synonym. i 

This, Mr. Speaker, is significant, es- 
pecially in relation to that vicious law, 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Proponents of that law—and I am 
certainly not numbered among them— 
have defended their position by claim- 
ing the Taft-Hartley Act is not aimed 
at workingmen, but at freeing labor 
from what they assert is dictatorship of 
labor bosses. This law, they would have 
us believe, is labor’s emancipation. 

Now these same proponents also are 
most vigorous in calling the United Mine 
Workers’ president, Mr. Lewis, a labor 
boss. 

They are also the same individuals- 
who daily, through press and radio and 
in Congress, are demanding that the 
Taft-Hartley law be invoked in the coal 
dispute to force miners back to work. 

Mr. Speaker, we have here, according 
to the Associated Press, which is known 
as the world’s greatest news gathering 
organization, and which has a high rep- 
utation for accuracy, more than 60,000 
miners who do not want to go back to 
work. Now, if the Taft-Hartley law is 
invoked and these men are forced back 
to work—assuming that you can make 
them work against their will—will it be 
used against a labor boss or will it be 
used against a group of individual miners 
who do not want to work without a con- 
tract? A group of miners who are strik- 
ing, not under compulsion from a labor 
leader, but because their desire to strike 
is stronger than the requests of their 
duly elected national head. 

The answer, of course, is obvious. In- 
voking the Taft-Hartley law—still as- 
suming you could force these so-called 
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rebellious miners back to the pits— 
would be using it against individual 
workers. 

Thus the real purpose of the Taft- 
Hartley law—its antiunion and anti- 
worker philosophy—is clearly illustrated. 
There can be no longer any question 
about the law, why all labor considers it 
a slave-labor bill is clearly shown. Sup- 
‘porters of this act can no longer hide 
behind the smug phrases about curbing 
labor bosses. 

And perhaps, if these miners can be 
made to work, against their will, by in- 
junction, millionaires, ex-Congressmen, 
lawyers, and other never-sweats could 
‘also be forced to work in industry—also 
against their will. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RABAUT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in three instances and include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. SADOWSKI asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances and include 
excerpis. 

Mr. LARCADE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recor and include an editorial entitled 
“Real Democrats Given Wrong Name.” 

Mr. LANE asked and was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
in three instances; to include in one a 
radio speech, in one a resolution, and in 
one an editorial. 


AMENDING COMMUNICATIONS ACT OF 
1934 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill, H. R. 6949, con- 
taining several amendments to the radio 
provisions of the Communications Act of 
1934. I believe that the amendments 
contained in this bill, particularly those 
dealing with the subject of allocation and 
assignment of frequencies, go to the very 
heart of the Communications Act of 1934. 

The bill deals with three subjects: 
First, it would provide for the creation 
of an independent five-member Fre- 
quency Control Board to deal with allo- 
cation and assignment of radio frequen- 
cies. Secondly, it would give the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission addi- 
tional administrative sanctions with re- 
spect to radio station licenses and hold- 
ers of construction permits. Third, it 
would render radio station licensees im- 
mune from criminal or civil actions for 
statements made in the course of polit- 
ical broadcasts, and would clarify section 
315 of the Communications Act relating 
to such broadcasts. 

It is my belief that the subjects dealt 
with in my bill need intensive study and 
I believe further that these subjects can 
be studied better if a concrete proposal is 
placed on the table for discussion pur- 
poses. In introducing this bill, I am 
simply seeking to place before the Con- 
gress, the executive branch of our Gov- 
ernment, and all those who are concerned 
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with problems of radio communications 
such a concrete proposal. 

There has been a great deal of pres- 
sure emanating from various quarters 
including the radio trade press that the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, before taking up any of these 
subjects, should concentrate on S. 1973, 
the so-called McFarland bill. There are 
demands even to the effect that the com- 
mittee should report this bill out without 
holding any hearings whatsoever. 

As stated by the sponsors of S. 1973, 
their bill deals exclusively with the or- 
ganizational and procedural provisions 
of the Communications Act. I believe 
firmly that the impact of the amend- 
ments contained in that bill cannot be 
properly evaluated by this committee 
unless it has a thorough understanding 
of the functions and operations of the 
Federal Communications Commission in 
the field of radio. 

The Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce has not had an oppor- 
tunity to study these substantive prob- 
lems since it held its last comprehensive 
hearings on amendments to the Commu- 
nications Act in the summer of 1942. 
Since then, many new problems, I need 
mention only television, have arisen, and 
many new members have joined the 
committee who have never had occasion 
to study the problems connected with 
the various aspects of radio and radio 
communications. I believe it would be 
unreasonable to expect this committee 
to do, in connection with the considera- 
tion of S. 1973, the kind of job which it 
is accustomed to do unless the committee 
first gains a clear understanding of the 
substantive problems involved. There- 
fore it is my purpose to bring before the 
committee some of the most important 
substantive problems connected with ra- 
dio and to do that in the most concrete 
form possible, namely, that of placing 
before the committee appropriate 
amendments to the Communications 
Act in the field of radio. That is the 
sole reason for my introducing this bill 
at the present time. 

FREQUENCY CONTROL 


Title I of the bill would add to title 
III of the Federal Communications Act 
of 1934 a new part entitled “Frequency 
Control.” 

In 1943 the House of Representatives 
of the Seventy-eighth Congress passed 
House Resolution 21, creating a Select 
committee to investigate the Federal 
Communications Commission. On Jan- 
uary 2, 1945, Hon. Clarence Lea, the 
chairman of the select committee and 
also the chairman of the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee, submitted the select committee’s 
final report. The select committee had 
gone in great detail into the question 
of the operation of the Interdepartment 
Radio Advisory Committee. In report- 
ing on its study and investigation, the 
committee made the following state- 
ment: 

The select committee notes that section 
305 of the Federal Communications Act of 
1934 places personal responsibility on the 
President to make assignments to govern- 
mental radio stations; and it believes that 
before such power is delegated to a body 
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with an independent rather than advisory 
character, the whole problem should be con- 
sidered by Congress. 


Title I of my bill would provide for 
the creation of an independent body, and 
I hope that this proposal will thus place 
before the Congress the very problem 
that the select committee recommended 
for study by the Congress. 

As stated by the select committee, the 
Federal Communications Act grants to 
the President the power to assign radio 
frequencies to Federal Government sta- 
tions. The act charges the Federal Com- 
munications Commission with the re- 
sponsibility for the assignment of fre- 
quencies to all other stations, including 
private, State, and local government 
stations. Within their respective areas, 
both the President and the Commission 
have unlimited power to assign fre- 
quencies. Neither has authority over the 
other in this respect. 

For many years this machinery was 
adequate because the uses to which the 
spectrum was put both by the Govern- 
ment and by non-Government operators 
were not as varied and as many as they 
are now. Nor was there any keen rivalry 
between nations for the use of the same 
parts of the radio spectrum. As the uses 
of radio have been increased, however, 
so has the difficulty of reconciling the 
actions of these two authorities, namely, 
the President and the Commission. 

The President informally has dele- 
gated to the Interdepartment Radio 
Allocation Committee, known generally 
as IRAC, his functions of assigning fre- 
quencies to Government stations. IRAC 
has not been established by Executive 
order but has been created on a volun- 
tary basis by the Government agencies 
that are using radio. The following are 
members of IRAC: Army, Navy, Air 
Force, Commerce, Treasury, Agriculture, 
Interior, Justice, State, Maritime Com- 
mission, and finally the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission. IRAC has been 
in existence since 1922, but its member- 
ship and organization has never been 
formalized by Executive order or in any 
other manner. Nevertheless, it is the 
recognized public body which exercises 
on behalf of the President the authority 
granted in the Communications Act to 
the President to assign radio frequencies 
for Federal Government uses. 

In apportioning radio frequencies as 
between the Federal Government and 
private users (including State and local 
governments), the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission and TRAC have dealt 
with each other pretty much on the same 
basis that two sovereign governments 
would deal with each other. Each put 
forward its particular claims to particu- 
lar portions of the spectrum, and if any 
conflict arose as to these claims, they 
were compromised as best possible. 

There is no criticism whatever of this 
operation. It is the best possible that 
can be devised to carry out the provi- 
sions of the Communications Act of 1934, 
which established the dual authority of 
the President and the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission with respect to the 
assignment of radio frequencies. As a 
matter of fact, I feel that both the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission and 
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IRAC should be congratulated for hav- 
ing operated this inadequate machinery 
so long without a serious break-down. 

However, as I have stated, the de- 
mands for space in the radio spectrum 
both on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment and private applicants have been 
increasing constantly. Simultaneously, 
the difficulty of reconciling the actions of 
these two authorities has grown. As a 
matter of fact, the charge has been made 
publicly that as a result of the inade- 
quacy of this machinery, private appli- 
cants for space in the spectrum have 
come out second best. It has been con- 
tended that the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission has been given to dis- 
tribute among private applicants that 
portion of the spectrum that has been 
left over after the Federal Government 
agencies took the space that they desired. 

This is a serious charge, indeed, and in 
a democracy it is poor business to leave 
the apportionment of an important 
natural resource like the radio spectrum, 
as between Federal Government and 
non-Government uses, to a planless sys- 
tem of compromises between two public 
bodies, each sovereign in its own field, 
neither of which is responsible to the 
people for the apportionment that re- 
sults from their respective actions. 
And yet, under the Communications Act 
as it now stands, this procedure is the 
only possible one. 

It is my belief that under our system 
of government the apportionment of the 
radio spectrum as between Federal Gov- 
ernment and non-Government uses must 
be entrusted to public officials respon- 
sible to the President and the Congress 
and through them to the people. 

I have not been unmindful of the fact 
that a substantial amount of time is 
being spent by individual members of 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion and by the Commission staff on 
general frequency allocation problems 
and international negotiations with re- 
gard thereto. At the same time, it is 
well known that the Commission has a 
large backlog of applications for the as- 
signment of frequencies and hearings 
with regard thereto whose processing has 
been delayed for months, and in many 
instances for years. It is my hope that 
my proposal to create a Frequency Con- 
trol Board will so lighten the workload 
of the Commission that the aforemen- 
tioned backlog can be eliminated and 
that the Commission can become cur- 
rent in its work. 

Title II of the bill deals with two very 
important aspects of the Federal Com- 
munications Act: First, the question of 
what administrative sanctions shall be 
available to the Federal Communications 
Commission to enforce the radio provi- 
sions of the act and the rules and regu- 
lations of the Commission. Secondly, 
what specific requirements shall be im- 
posed on licensees with respect to po- 
litical broadcasting and, as a conse- 
quence thereof, in what instances shall 
such licensees be immune from actions 
for libel or slander in connection with 
statements made in the course of such 
political broadcasts. 


ADMINISTRATIVE SANCTIONS 


The Communications Act, in section 
312, provides the conditions under which 
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the Commission is authorized to revoke 
a broadcasting station’s license. Revo- 
cation of a license is the only sanction 
given to the Commission to enforce the 
provisions of the act and the rules and 
regulations prescribed by the Commis- 
sion. 

The recent decision of the Commis- 
sion in the case of the Don Lee Broad- 
casting System well exemplifies the need 
for additional administrative sanctions 
less severe than revocation. Here are the 
words of the Commission: 

We find ourselves in a difficult situation 
in deciding this case. This is not due to 
any deficiency in the record for we are con- 
vinced that the attitude which responsible 
Don Lee officers displayed in this record with 
respect to the Commission’s chain broad- 
casting regulations—an attitude which can 
at best be characterized as one of indiffer- 
ence—warrants critical examination of the 
qualifications of the applicant to be a broad- 
cast licensee, We are, however, faced with 
important practical difficulties in this case 
which arise from the fact that the only 
sanction we have the authority to apply is 
denial of license—an action which will put 
the licensee out of business. Except in an 
aggravated case, the Commission is reluctant 
to impose a sentence on a licensee which 
not only terminates his existing operations 
but would preclude him from holding any 
other radio licenses. Had we the authority 
to order a suspension, assess a penalty or 
impose some other sanction less than a 
“death sentence” we should have no hesi- 
tancy whatsoever in doing so in this case. 


Commissioner Hennock, who dissented 
from the decision of the majority to re- 
new, notwithstanding the violations of 
the Commission network regulations, the 
station licenses of the applicant, never- 
theless agreed with the views of the ma- 
jority concerning the need for addi- 
tional sanctions: 

In this connection, I should like to say 
that I feel as do most of the other members 
of the Commission, that in some Cases we 
are definitely hampered in the exercise of 
our regulatory authority by the fact that 
virtually the only substantial sanction avail- 
able to us for violation of the Communica- 
tions Act or our rules and regulations is the 
deprivation of the broadcast license. Even 
the other sanctions available are extremely 
burdensome, and not suited for the day-to- 
day regulation which the act entrusts to the 
Commission. It would certainly be salutary 
for the Congress to give some consideration 
to the problem here raised, and, if possible 
to design some other sanctions to add to 
those already available sanctions of inter- 
mediate severity which might be applied 
more expeditiously. 


The first provision of title II of my bill 
would give the Commission, in addition 
to the power of revoking a license, the 
power (1) to suspend a license for a 
period not to exceed 90 days, (2) to issue 
cease-and-desist orders, and (3) to order 
a forfeiture to the United States by a 
station licensee or holder of a construc- 
tion permit of not to exceed $500 for 
each day during which a violation 
continues. 

POLITICAL BROADCASTS 


Section 315 of the Communications 
Act, while leaving station licensees free 
to determine whether their stations shall 
be available for political broadcasts, im- 
poses the obligation on licensees who 
open their stations to any one political 
candidate to afford equal opportunities 
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to all other political candidates. This 
section further provides that licensees 
may not censor any statements made in 
the course of such political broadcasts. 

A serious question has arisen as to 
whether the obligation to afford equal 
opportunities on the one hand and the 
prohibition of censorship on the other 
hand automatically renders the licensee 
immune from actions for libel and 
slander brought on account of any such 
statements. 

It seems to me highly desirable that 
this matter be clarified by Congress. My 
bill would render licensees immune from 
any action in any local, State, or Federal 
court, based on the material contained in 
a political broadcast. In addition, the 
bill would specify in greater detail than 
is the case in the present section 315 the 
instances in which the law would impose 
the obligation on a licensee to afford 
equal opportunities in the use of such 
broadcasting station. 

SUMMARY OF TITLE I—RADIO FREQUENCY 

CONTROL 

Section 1 of the bill would add a new 
part, entitled “Part I1I—Frequency Con- 
trol” to title I11—entitled “Provisions Re- 
lating to Radio” of the Communications 
Act of 1934. It would create a new inde- 
pendent agency in the executive branch 
of the Government to be known as Fre- 
quency Control Board. The Board would 
consist of five members to be appointed 
by the President by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. The mem- 
bers of the Board are to be selected solely 
on the basis of established records of dis- 
tinguished service in either of the follow- 
ing two fields: (1) Radio and the civilian 
or military uses of radio, and (2) public 
affairs. 

It would be the function of the Board 
to formulate such plans and policies with 
respect to the utilization of the radio 
spectrum, with particular reference to 
the apportionment of radio frequencies 
between Government and non-Govern- 
ment uses, as it deems necessary to ac- 
complish the purposes declared in the 
Federal Communications Act of 1934. 
These purposes are to provide for regu- 
lating interstate and foreign commerce 
in communications by wire and radio so 
as to make available, so far as possible, to 
all the people of the United States a 
rapid, efficient, Nation-wide, and world- 
wide wire, radio, and commmunication 
service with adequate facilities at reason- 
able charges; to promote the national 
defense; and to promote safety of life and 
property through the use of wire and 
radio communication. 

In order to effectuate such plans and 
policies, the Board would be authorized 
and directed to do the following: (1) 
Allocate frequencies and bands of fre- 
quencies and cancel or modify any such 
allocation; (2) assign frequencies to 
Government stations and cancel or 
modify any such assignments; and (3) 
prescribe regulations to govern the as- 
signment by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission of frequencies to non- 
Government stations. 

Finally, the Board would be directed 
to disapprove the proposed assignment 
or renewal of assignment of any fre- 
quency by the Federal Communications 
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Commission to a non-Government sta- 
tion where such assignment (A) would 
cause harmful interference to any Gov- 
ernment use of radio or (B) would violate 
any regulation prescribed by the Board 
with respect to the assignment, by the 
Federal Communications Commission, of 
frequencies to non-Government stations. 

The bill would create a Military Liai- 
son Committee consisting of representa- 
tives of the National Military Establish- 
ment detailed or assigned to this com- 
mittee. The Board would be directed 
to advise and consult with the commit- 
tee on the allocation or assignment of 
radio frequencies required for the purpose 
of the national defense. If the commit- 
tee should at any time conclude that 
any action or failure to act on the part 
of the Board with respect to the alloca- 
tion or assignment of radio frequencies 
for the purpose of national defense would 
be adverse to the responsibilities of the 
National Military Establishment, the 
committee would be authorized to refer 
such action or failure to act to the Sec- 
retary of Defense. If the Secretary con- 
curred with the committee, he would 
be authorized to refer the matter to the 
President, whose decision would be final. 

The bill would further provide for the 
appointment by the Board of such advi- 
sory committees as the Board deems nec- 
essary to advise it on any matters arising 
in connection with the discharge of the 
Board’s functions. 

The Board, acting in accordance with 
the directions of and subject to the con- 
trol of the President, would negotiate 
agreements with foreign governments 
which affect the allocation and assign- 
ment of frequencies. The State Depart- 
ment would be directed to assist the 
Board in the arrangements for and the 
conduct of such negotiations. 

The Board would be directed, after 
consultation with the Military Liaison 
Committee, to establish regulations and 
procedures for the security Classification 
of information related to the work of 
the Board and for the proper safeguard- 
ing of any information so classified. 

The Board would further be directed 
to render an annual report to the Presi- 
dent and the Congress, summarizing the 
activities of the Board and making ap- 
propriate recommendations, Minority 
views and recommendations, if any, of 
members of the Board would have to be 
included in such report. 

Section 2 of the bill proposes to re- 
write section 1 of the Communications 
Act, which contains the general declara- 
tion of policy and provides for creation 
of the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. The need for rewriting this sec- 
tion arises from the fact that the pro- 
posal to create the Frequency Control 

Board makes it desirable to eliminate 
from section 1 the language relating to 
centralization in the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission of all authority and 
powers with respect to wire and radio 
communication. The amendment made 
by this section does not, of course, af- 
fect the membership or organization of 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. 

Sections 3, 4, and 5 of the bill make 
other incidental changes in the Com- 
munications Act which are.necessary in 
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view of the powers proposed to be 
granted to the Frequency Control Board. 

Section 6 of the bill contains saving 
provisions with respect to allocations 
and assignments of frequencies made 
under the law as it now exists. 

Section 7 of the bill relates to the time 
of taking effect of the provisions con- 
tained in title I. 

SUMMARY OF TITLE YI—MISCELLANEGUS PRO- 
VISIONS—ADMINISTRATIVE SANCTIONS 

Section 201 of the bill would amend 
section 312 of the Communications Act. 
Section 312, as amended, would author- 
ize the Federal Communications Com- 
mission to revoke any station license, or 
suspend any station license for a period 
not to exceed 90 days, and would author- 
ize the Commission to revoke—but not to 
suspend—any construction permit, for 
any of the following reasons: 

First. For false statements knowingly 
made either in the application or in any 
statement of fact which the Commission 
may require under section 308 of the act. 

Second. Because of conditions coming 
to the attention of the Commission 
which would warrant it in refusing to 
grant a license or permit under an orig- 
inal application. 

Third. For willful or repeated failure 
to operate substantially as set forth in 
the license, 

Fourth, For willful or repeated viola- 
tion of—or failure to observe—any pro- 
vision of the act or any rule or regulation 
of the Commission authorized by the act 
or by a treaty ratified by the United 
States, 

Fifth. Because the station licensee or 
holder of a construction permit—or any 
affiliated company—has engaged in a 
course of conduct designed to persuade, 
induce, or coerce any other station li- 
censee or holder of a construction per- 
mit to do one of the following acts: (A) 
to violate—or to fail to observe—any of 
the provisions of the act or any rule or 
regulation of the Commission; or (B) to 
engage in any course of conduct which 
would warrant the Commission in refus- 
ing to grant a license or permit to such 
other station licensee or holder of a con- 
struction permit, 

Sixth. For violation of—or failure to 
observe—any cease and desist order 
issued by the Commission. 

Section 312, as amended, would fur- 
ther authorize the Commission to order 
any person to cease and desist from such 
action where such person 

First. Has failed to operate substan- 
tially as set forth in his license, 

Second. Has violated—or has failed to 
observe—any of the provisions of the 
act, 

Third. Has violated—or failed to ob- 
serve—any rule or regulation of the Com- 
mission. 

In all cases where, under this section, 
as amended, the Commission would be 
authorized to suspend or revoke a li- 
cense, or to revoke a permit, or to issue 
a cease and desist order, the Commis- 
sion in lieu of such action—or, in case 
of a cease and desist order, in addition 
to such order—may order a licensee or 
permittee to forfeit to the United States 
$500—or such lesser sum as the Com- 
mission may find appropriate in the light 
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of all the facts and circumstances of the 
particular case—for each day during 
which the Commission finds that any 
offense has occurred. 

POLITICAL BROADCASTS 


Section 315, as amended, would im- 
pose on station licensees the following 
obligation with respect to political 
broadcasts: . 

First. If a licensee permits any legally 
qualified candidate for public office to 
use a broadcasting station in further- 
ance of his candidacy, the licensee must 
afford equal opportunities in the use of 
such broadcasting station to each of the 
other legally qualified candidates for 
that office or to any person or persons 
designated by such other candidate. 

econd. If a licensee permits any per- 
son to use a broadcasting station in sup- 
port of a legally qualified candidate for 
public office, the licensee must afford 
equal opportunities in the use of such 
broadcasting station to each of the other 
qualified candidates for that office or to 
a person or persons designated by each 
such other candidate. 

Third. If a licensee permits any person 
or persons to use a broadcasting station 
in opposition to a legally qualified candi- 
date for public office, the licensee must 
afford equal opportunity in the use of 
such broadcasting station to the candi- 
date so opposed, or to a person or per- 
sons designated by the candidate so op- 
posed. 

Fourth. If a licensee permits use of a 
broadcasting station in support of or in 
opposition to a public question to be 
voted upon in any referendum, initia- 
tive, recall, or any other form of public 
election, the licensee must afford equal 
opportunities in the use of such broad- 
casting station for the presentation of 
opposition views on such public ques- 
tion. 

Section 315 would leave unchanged, in 
substance, the provision that a licensee 
may not censor, alter, or in any manner 
affect or control the material broadcast 
by any person whom he permits to use 
his station in any of the afore-mentioned 
cases, Or who uses such station as a mat- 
ter of right in accordance with the afore- 
mentioned provisions. Section 315 
would be amended by providing that in 
any of these instances the licensee shall 
not be liable in any civil or criminal ac- 
tion in any local, State, or Federal court 
because of any statement made in such 
broadcast. The licensee, however, would 
remain civilly and criminally liable for 
any statements made personally by such 
licensee or by any person who is under 
his control. 

The rule-making function of the Com- 
mission with respect to the provisions of 
this section is retained unchanged. Also, 
as in case of the present provision, 
it is left to the discretion of the licensee 
to determine whether or not initially to 
make available his station for political 
broadcasts. 

POLIOMYELITIS 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and include a newspaper clip- 
ping. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, emphasis 
is now being placed on the campaign to 
raise funds to fight the awful plague of 
poliomyelitis. 

Surely there is no more worthy cause 
than of promoting every possible effort 
to discover a preventive or cure from the 
dreaded disease of polio. All of us are in 
the fight to win, and we simply must 
reach our objective. 

In this connection, I call attention to 
the attached Associated Press release of 
yesterday, in which it is pointed out our 
State of South Carolina has been more 
fortunate than any of the other States 
in that we had less polio per capita in 
1949. Our percentage of cases was 5.4 
per 100,000 population, the lowest of all 
the States. 

We very humbly give thanks for this 
favored position of our State, and pledge 
ourselves to continue to battle for the 
day when all of our States may be safe 
from this terrible disease. 

The release is as follows: 

New Tonk, January 21.—Idaho led the Na- 
tion last year in the percentage of polio 
cases, the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis announced today. 

There were 511 cases in the State, or 86.3 
cases per 100,000 persons. The national fig- 
ure was 42,375 cases, or 28.5 per 100,000 pop- 
ulation. 

South Carolina was the most polio-free 
State. There were only 109 cases there, or 
5.4 per 100,000 residents. 

The figures were announced as the foun- 
dation pushed its March of Dimes compaign 
after a record high polio year in 1949. 

“Infantile paralysis is shown not only to 
be on the rise but outbreaks are becoming 
more general than sporadic,” the founda- 
tion said. 

Some $31,000,000 was spent on care and 
treatment alone by the foundation last year, 
its report disclosed. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House today for 10 minutes, following 
any special orders heretofore entered. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LODGE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances, and include 
extraneous material. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp in three instances 
and include newspaper articles, edito- 
rials, and letters. 

Mr. GOODWIN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in five instances and include ex- 
traneous material. 


FORMOSA 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute, to revise 
and extend my remarks, and include a 
short newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, some days ago I suggested that 
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the Speaker call the Secretary of Na- 
tional Defense and the Secretary of State 
to appear before the Members of Con- 
gress in order that they might give us 
more information regarding the condi- 
tions in Formosa and in the Far East. 
In this Associated Press news item I 


have in my hand which appeared in the. 


Lowell Sun, Saturday, January 21, Sec- 
retary Acheson said at a luncheon in the 
Senate restaurant that President Tru- 
man very likely would sit in at the de- 
fense hearings. Certainly, if the Presi- 
dent is to sit in at defense hearings, the 
Members of Congress ought to be given 
all the facts regarding our national de- 
fense in Formosa and other places. We 
are responsible for the defense of Ameri- 
ca, We are the ones who vote to send 
our boys to war if war is ever declared. 

The article I referred to reads as fol- 
lows: 

HARRY S. TRUMAN MAY SIT IN 

WaSHINGTON.—President Truman may be 
invited to sit in on a forthcoming briefing 
of Senators by defense leaders on the world 
military situaticn. 

Secretary of Defense Johnson was reported 
to have told Senators who lunched with him 
at his Pentagon offices yesterday that Mr. 
Truman is vitally interested and may meet 
with the Senators if he can find the time. 

Armed Services Committee members said 
they were told that some time after Febru- 
ary 14 they will be invited to listen to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, headed by Gen. Omar N. 
Bradley, review the world military situation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DONDERO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recor» on the subject of the coal short- 
age at Pontiac, Mich., and include a re- 
port from the Coal Dealers Association 
of that city. 

Mr. REED of New York asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks in 
the Recor in five instances and include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. MASON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record on the subject The Real Issue 
This Fall and include therein an article 
along the same line by Samuel J. Korn- 
hauser, of the Cleveland bar, on Why 
Labor Leaders Assail Senator ROBERT A. 
TAFT. 

Mr. KEATING asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. LECOMPTE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorD and include a set of resolutions 
of the Lucas County, Iowa, Farm Bureau. 

Mr. GAVIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial. 

Mr. DOLLIVER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a tribute to Gen. 
H. H. Arnold by Paul A. Johnson, a con- 
stituent of his. 

Mr. JAVITS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

MUST WE WAIT FOR A CATASTROPHE? 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 


for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, the 
sections of the labor-management re- 
lations law dealing with strikes imper- 
iling the national health or safety are 
entitled “National Emergencies.” When- 
ever the President thinks “a threatened 
or actual strike or walk-out affecting an 
entire industry or a substantial part 
thereof * * * will, if permitted to 
occur or continue, imperil the national 
health or safety,” he is authorized to 
appoint a board of inquiry to inquire 
into the issues involved in the dispute 
and make a written report to him about 
them. Then, after he receives this re- 
port, if he feels the situation is suffi- 
ciently critical, he is authorized to direct 
the Attorney General to petition the 
court to enjoin the continuance of such 
a strike for a 60-day period. After this 
period is up or if the parties reach a set- 
tlement in the meantime, then, under the 
law, the Attorney General must ask the 
court to end the injunction. Before the 
court acts, it, like the President, must 
affirmatively find that the strike affects 
an entire industry or substantial part 
of it and will imperil the national health 
and safety if it is permitted to continue. 

The very purpose of these provisions is 
to prevent a national emergency from 
developing into a national catastrophe. 

Yet the unwillingness of the President 
to lift a finger in the face of the danger 
now facing our Nation due to the coal 
shortage, daily brings us nearer to the 
brink of a national disaster. 

Reliable information has reached me 
that today the Gas & Electric Co. 
in my home city of Rochester, N. Y., 
has only 14 days of coal stocks for gas 
and only 21 days for electric and steam 
needs. It is stated that if a severe 
snow storm or cold spell should develop, 
real hardship would immediately re- 
sult. Historically, the next 3 weeks are 
usually the most severe of the winter. 

If the Nation’s coal supply gave out 
tomorrow, the wheels of industry would 
stop, men and women would walk the 
streets out of jobs, our homes, our hos- 
pitals, our factories and our office build- 
ings would be without heat or light, in 
most cases we would be unable to cook 
our food, any refrigeration run by elec- 
tricity would stop, our trains would stop 
running, our schools and churches would 
have to close, and thousands of other ac- 
tivities would cease. The results flowing 
from a stoppage of gas, electricity and 
steam are simply unthinkable in our 
complex, modern life. Perhaps it is 
unfortunate that our economy is so de- 
pendent on coal supplies, but there is 
no escape from that fact. 

My information is that the normal 
supply of coal stocks which a gas and 
electric company carries is about 45 to 
60 days. In other words, these stocks are 
down to one-fourth to one-third of nor- 
mal for gas and one-third and one-half of 
normal for electricity and steam. Due to 
this emergency situation, I have pre- 
sented this serious problem to the Chief 
Executive urging that he take appropri- 
ate action immediately to prevent the 
national disaster which would follow 
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from running out of coal. The Congress 
has provided the President with the 
necessary machinery to protect the jobs, 
the comfort and the lives of our people 
and to prevent the unemployment and 
suffering which must shortly flow from 
his failure to act. The responsibility 
rests squarely with him. It is too serious 
a situation to receive purely political 
treatment. 

It should be borne in mind that even 
if the President acts today and appoints 
a board of inquiry it will take that board 
several days to assemble, make official 
inquiry into the dispute, and prepare its 
findings for a report back to the Presi- 
dent. In other words, necessarily under 
the law, it will be a substantial number 
of days before coal production could be 
resumed, even if the President acts at 
once. 

The action taken this week by the 
general counsel of the National Labor 
Relations Board must not be allowed to 
fool anyone. It is directed to alleged un- 
fair labor practices and, at a maximum, 
could only result in a court order re- 
straining such practices. It has nothing 
to do with the national emergency which 
the country faces. It is not designed to 
be, nor could it be, an effective means for 
restoring full production of coal. 

Daily we approach closer to the brink 
of a catastrophe. It is difficult to con- 
ceive of a more genuine peril to the na- 
tional well-being than the situation we 
face today. 

This is a frank and earnest appeal to 
my colleagues in the House, regardless of 
political affiliation, to join in urging 
that the President take immediate ac- 
tion. I do not know the situation in 
other communities than my own, I do 
know from reliable information that 
conditions there are critical and acute. 

If the President, for political reasons 
or otherwise, does not wish to proceed 
under the terms of a law which he ve- 
toed, he should act under the inherent 
powers which he contends that he has 
to meet such an emergency situation as 
now confronts the Nation. The House 
will remember that one of the reasons 
which he gave for opposing the provi- 
sions of existing law dealing with na- 
tional emergencies, was that such provi- 
sions are not necessary, due to the fact 
that he possesses all of the power he 
needs by virtue of his office. Certainly 
this power, if it exists, should now be 
exercised. I appeal to my colleagues to 
exert every legitimate influence on the 
Chief Executive to convince him of the 
need for action. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks and include a telegram. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
message which the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Keattne] has just brought to 
the House is in keeping with the thoughts 
of every Member here who comes from 
the northern part of the country where 
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the weather is cold, where blizzards are 
raging, and where the people are suffer- 
ing because they have no heat. Toler- 
ance is a splendid virtue, but there comes 
a time when even tolerance reaches its 
limit. 

For weeks the coal situation has been 
growing steadily and rapidly more des- 
perate, yet the President obstinately 
opines that there “is no emergency yet,” 
and, therefore, refuses to use the Taft- 
Hartley law provided him by the Con- 
gress to supply coal where coal is des- 
perately needed. 

On January 12 I introduced House Con- 
current Resolution 163, requesting the 
President to act, and explained the neces- 
sity for action on his part. Those re- 
marks will be found on page 360 of 
the Recorp of January 12. Since that 
date conditions have grown steadily 
worse, yet the President is apparently 
blind to the situation. There is no im- 
mediate action that the Congress can 
take that will get coal. There is imme- 
diate action the President can take that 
will get coal. 

Illustrative of the situation in Mich- 
igan, permit me to read a copy of a tele- 
gram this day sent to President Truman: 

Dear PRESIDENT TRUMAN: The coal situa- 
tion in Ypsilanti, Mich, has assumed critical 
proportions. One of our six coal dealers is 
now entirely out of supply and none ex- 
pected. The remaining five have less than 
a week’s supply. Four of our industries 
have less than a week's supply on hand. 
Three others have less than 2 weeks’ supply. 
Michigan State Normal College is on emer- 
gency basis, lowering pressure and rationing 
heat. City Hospital is on day-to-day ration- 
ing by one of the five local dealers. Ypsi- 
lanti State Hospital uses one car per day, 
and is down to a 3-day supply. 

I appeal to you for assistance. An emer- 
gency does certainly exist in Ypsilanti, Any 
further shut-down in industry would aggra- 
vate an already serious unemployment prob- 
lem and would create an untenable situation 
in the life of our community. May I hear 
from you, please? Thank you. 

Respectfully yours, 
Dan T. QUIRK, 
Mayor, City of Ypsilanti, Mich. 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to include a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I under- 
stand the State premiere of the picture 
“When Willie Comes Marching Home” 
will be shown in Punxsutawney, Pa., the 
one and only Punxsutawney in the 
United States, on February 4, 1950. The 
picture deals with Punxatawney, W. Va., 
and Colleen Townsend is the star. 

Now, everybody knows that there is no 
such place as Punxatawney, W. Va., and 
I understand that West Virginia is work- 
ing up a lot of ballyhoo trying to change 
the name of some village down there so 
that they might have legitimate claim to 
the film’s first appearance in the East. 

Certainly I want to register objection 
to West Virginia’s effort to grab the fair 
name and fame of Punxsutawney, Pa.— 
the only Punxsutawney that is in exist- 
ence anywhere is Punxsutawney, Pa., a 
town well known to every American, 
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Punxsutawney is the home of that great 
prognosticator of the weather, the 
groundhog, and you will hear from him 
on February 2, Groundhog Day. 

I am presenting herewith a letter re- 
ceived from the Punxsutawney Chamber 
of Commerce directed to the Copyright 
Office of the Library of Congress request- 
ing necessary forms and applications for 
copyrighting the name of Punxsutawney 
to protect the name against the infringe- 
ment of those who would like to reflect 
in the glories of that great groundhog 
city, Punxsutawney, Pa. 

PUNXSUTAWNEY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Punzsutawney, Pa., January 18, 1950. 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sms: On the above date this organization 
dispatched a telegram to your offices apply- 
ing for copyright of the name “Punxsu- 
tawney” which has been the proper name of 
our municipality for more than 100 years. 

It was stated in the telegram that we were 
airmailing necessary forms and applications 
to properly apply for this copyright and 
thereby prevent other municipalities from 
adopting our name. However, we later 
learned that these forms were only available 
from your Department. 

Please forward necessary forms and appli- 
cations immediately so that we may insti- 
tute proceedings to protect the name of our 
city from upstart municipalities seeking to 
use this name for publicity purposes. 

For more than a century our city has been 
recognized nationally as the city from which 
eminates the annual groundhog weather pre- 
diction and it is our contention that this 
name by virtue of honorable usage over the 
years be made exclusively ours. 

We would deeply appreciate your forward- 
ing forms and your valued advice in this mat- 
ter posthaste. 

Sincerely yours, 
PUNXSUTAWNEY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES 
COMMISSION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, after the 
events of Friday and yesterday, it is to 
be hoped that there will be a cessation of 
claims about a mandate that the people 
gave the administration on civil rights 
in the Presidential election of 1948. The 
Rules Committee was denied its old 
powers on Friday, and the road was kept 
open for FEPC only because 64 Repub- 
licans voted “No.” The majority on that 
vote was 53; hence without Republican 
votes the rules would have been changed 
and the chance for FEPC probably ended 
for this Congress. 

It should be clear by now what kind 
of mandate there is on civil rights. It 
is a mandate from the people which runs 
to every Member and not to any party. 
It is a question of individual record and 
not party responsibility. The only sure 
hope for passage of FEPC is a bipartisan 
coalition of liberal Democrats and pro- 
gressive Republicans who will by dis- 
charge petition bring FEPC to the floor, 
if it is not otherwise brought before us 
by the next discharge day. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include a newspaper 
article. 

Mr. JENSEN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a letter from James 
Boyd, Director of the Bureau of Mines. 


AMERICA’S COAL SUPPLIES 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, because 
so many different figures have been given 
the American people as to the supplies 
of coal above ground, I took it upon my- 
self to ask Dr. Boyd, the Director of the 
Bureau of Mines, a few days ago when 
he appeared before our Subcommittee on 
Appropriations to give us the real facts 
as to exactly how many tons of coal were 
now above the ground, and in the hands 
of the retail coal dealers. According to 
Dr. Boyd, who knows because he is re- 
quired by law to publish such facts and 
figures, on January 1 last past there was 
only 4 days’ supply of coal in the hands 
of the coal dealers of the Nation, and 
the supply is dwindling day by day. The 
situation does not seem to worry Presi- 
dent Truman, who has the power under 
laws passed by Congress to solve it. 
Thousands of our people are now suffer- 
ing from the lack of coal. Must people 
freeze to death before the President acts? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the RECORD. 


ALGER HISS 


Mr. JACKSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and revise 
and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JACKSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the present administration's 
keen and unfailing sense of bad judg- 
ment has been again sustained with the 
conviction of Alger Hiss, which stamps 
that worthy both a liar and a spy. The 
former “bright boy” of the State De- 
partment, confidant and one-time ad- 
viser of highly placed administration of- 
ficials was last Saturday found guilty in 
the New York Federal Court on two 
counts of perjury. The finding of the 
jury was made in spite of frantic efforts 
on the part of many highly placed of- 
ficials in the present administration to 
prevent the case ever coming to court. 
Hiss was the leading exponent of policies 
which have led to disaster in China. To- 
gether with others of like mind in the 
Department of State he advocated long 
ago the abandonment of our Chinese al- 
lies. He was part and parcel of the inter- 
national conspiracy which sought a 
world-wide vote of no confidence in the 
Chinese Nationalist Government. He 
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was a mental carpetbagger who served 
the cause of world communism with 
vigor, With energy, and with enthusiasm. 
His conviction will certainly meet with 
the approval of all good Americans. 

Congratulations and the thanks of all 
America are due Judge Henry W. God- 
dard, who presided at the Hiss trial, to 
the jury which made the finding, to Pros- 
ecutor Murphy, and to our own distin- 
guished colleagues, Representative 
Ricard Nixon, of California, and Sen- 
ator Kart MUNDT, of South Dakota, who 
almost single-handed forced the present 
a ieee to bring the Hiss case to 

ial. 

The American people themselves will 
decide whether or not such trials are 
worth while or whether the President was 
being honest or just political in branding 
investigations of this kind as “hysteria 
and a red herring.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE asked and was 
given permission to extend her remarks 
in the Record and include a letter and a 
report from a dairy farmer in her dis- 
trict. 

Mr. VELDE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 


COAL CRISIS 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, during the 
past few weeks I have been receiving 
numerous complaints about the coal 
shortage in the Fifth Congressional Dis- 
trict in Michigan as well as in other sec- 
tions of my great State. The complaints 
have become more numerous due to the 
wave of cold weather which has gripped 
the Midwest during this time. As an 
example, I should like to read to the 
House a telegram and an excerpt from a 
letter which I received a few days ago: 

Although we have about 30 days’ supply 
of coal we have been notified by St. Joseph 
Lead Co., Josephtown, Pa., that they cannot 
ship zinc oxide after Friday this week. Also 
notified by Pennsylvania Industrial Chemical 
Corp., Clairton, Pa., and the Neville Co., 
Neville Island, Pittsburgh, Pa., that they are 
both shutting down January 20. Without 
supply of raw materials we cannot operate. 
What do you mean there is no coal emer- 
gency? 


The excerpt from the letter reads as 
follows: 

Because of the coal situation which has 
prevailed for some months past, we have been 
unable to store up stocks of coal adequate for 
reasonable insurance against curtailment, or 
perhaps, entire stoppage of our plant activi- 
ties, involving employment of over 2,500 em- 
ployees. No doubt our own situation is 
paralleled in innumerable cases all over the 
country. 


I want to go on record and state that 
the present coal crisis is not a dream as 
the executive branch of our Government 
seems to think, but rather a diabolical 
reality of pain and suffering as well as 
economic instability. The situation is 
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grave now and is becoming more so with 
each passing day. It is a well-known 
fact that there is a pressing need for 
domestic fuel and if conditions do not 
change human suffering will prevail. 

This question may be asked in the 
crisis, Does John L. Lewis control the 
economic destiny of our country? One 
would seem to think so judging from the 
conduct of our executive department. 
As one of my colleagues said a few days 
ago, and I quote: 

This is no time to toy with words, to play 
politics, or to try to escape responsibility 
because of technicalities. Affirmative and 
decisive action is essential on the part of the 
President. Joe Stalin may control Russia, 
but John L. Lewis must not be permitted to 
control the United States. The Taft-Hartley 
law may have its defects but certainly it con- 
tains language giving ample authority to the 
President and the executive agencies to inter- 
vene in behalf of our people and put an end 
to this emergency which is not only already 
a calamity but, in many instances, dis- 
astrous. 


That, gentleman, is my sentiment. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. FORD asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a letter from a con- 
stituent. 


HON, ISAAC BACHARACH 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and revise and extend my re- 
marks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, I trespass 
upon the time of the House f^r the very 
pleasant purpose of advising the mem- 
bership that my distinguished prede- 
cessor, the Honorable Isaac Bacharach, 
of Atlantic City, recently celebrated his 
eightieth birthday. 

The senior Members of the House, in 
particular, will welcome the news that 
our friend and former colleague is still 
enjoying good health and an active life. 

Congressman Bacharach served the 
Second Congressional District of New 
Jersey in this great body for 22 years, 
His representation of our district was ex- 
ceptionally meritorious. The magazine 
Time once characterized him as one of 
the most influential men in the Capitol. 
He was a warm personal friend of the 
late and great Epeaker, Nicholas Long- 
worth, and I am sure an equally warm 
friend of our present beloved Speaker. 

One of the things that made his birth- 
day very happy was messages of friend- 
ship from his former colleagues, and 
particularly from the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. REED]. 

My own friendship with Ike Bacharach 
has been of more than 20 years’ duration. 
I rejoice, as I know you do, in his con- 
tinued health and happiness. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. STEFAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record in two instances and include 
newspaper editorials. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California (at the 
request of Mr. HALLECK) was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
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Recorp in two instances and include an 
editorial and a petition. 

Mr. HOEVEN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include a 
table. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Illinois asked and 
Was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and insert an article. 

Mr. HARVEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial. 

Mr. NORBLAD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recor in two instances 
and to include extraneous matter in 
each instance. 

Mr. SADLAK asked and was given per- 


mission to extend his remarks in the ` 


Appendix of the Recorp and include a 
newspaper article. 

Mr. SMITH of Kansas asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp and in- 
clude a newspaper article. 


DRIED EGGS 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, Secretary 
Brannan is sponsoring a new kind of 
give-away program costing the taxpay- 
ers well over a million dollars a week. 
Stranger still, neither the farmer or the 
consumer benefits. Ten days ago, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation pur- 
chased 753,680 pounds of dried eggs, and 
last week they purchased 1,530,490 
pounds of dried eggs. Both purchases 
were made at a cost of 96 cents a pound. 
This does not include storage or han- 
dling. The CCC owns over 73,000,000 
pounds of dried eggs, most of which are 
close to 2 years old. Secretary Brannan 
is incidentally offering these same dried 
eggs for export at 40 cents a pound and 
is getting no takers. 

The egg driers are supposed to pay the 
farmer 25 cents a dozen, actual prices in 
the Midwest are 18-20 cents a dozen. 
The trick is that the Department of 
Agriculture permits the egg drier to aver- 
age his purchases during the life of the 
program, which, in the past, has been the 
whole year. The program as now set up 
and continued by Secretary Brannan is a 
complete waste of the taxpayers’ money. 
There is just no market for dried eggs; 
the Eritish who were forced to eat them 
during the war, have refused them even 
as a gift. But Secretary Brannan in- 
sists on buying and storing more millions 
of pounds of dried eggs in the Kansas 
cave until it will be necessary to dump 
them. The cost of the dried eggs in 
terms of shell eggs as purchased from 
the farmer is 32 cents a dozen. The pres- 
ent program should be terminated imme- 
diately, and a program for the purchase 
of shell eggs substituted that will assure 
the farmer his full support price and stop 
the waste of good food that could be used 
by the millions now on welfare or un- 
empioyment rolls. 
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OIL DEPLETION PROVISION OF INCOME- 
TAX LAW 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEYER. Mr. Speaker, Hke many 
of the oil producers in the United States, 
I was shocked by President Truman’s at- 
tack on the depletion provision in the 
income-tax law which applies to oil and 
gas production. All natural resource in- 
dustries have such a taxation principle. 
It is a bit complex, and therefore the 
President may have missed its meaning, 
but the Congress which first put the pro- 
vision into the law and the others which 
have since reviewed and approved the 
operation of the depletion allowance have 
had no difficulty with it. They proceed- 
ed, however, on the evidence and not 
upon the prejudices and ambitions of a 
few tax gatherers and tax spenders. 

I do not believe that the President is 
hostile to the oil industry but a course of 
action based on ignorance can be as 
harmful as one of malicious intent. I 
feel certain that the oil men have no 
doubt that through appropriate hearings 
the present Congress will conclude as 
did those of the past that the depletion 
provision is in the public interest. It is 
too bad though that a busy industry and 
a busy Congress must waste time thresh- 
ing the same straw that has been 
threshed so many times before. 


THE EGG SITUATION 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute, and to 
revise and extend my remarks and in- 
clude a letter and some telegrams. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, on December 27 I addressed a 
letter to Secretary Brannan which reads 
as follows: 


Dear Mr. SECRETARY: A copy of your an- 
nouncement of December 21 of a support 
program for eggs in 1950 has just reached my 
desk. I note that this program calls for ap- 
proximately 75 percent of the modernized 
parity. What steps have you taken to assure 
the operation of this support, low as it is? 

Today eggs are selling for 20 cents per 
dozen in southwestern Minnesota and pro- 
ducers in the Seventh Congressional District 
are losing approximately $15,000 daily because 
there is no established market for eggs. Your 
Department has had ample time to work up a 
price-support program and it should have 
been ready for announcement by December 1. 
Today there is chaos because of this delay. 

Since your announcement of last Wednes- 
day, the 21st, nothing concrete in the line of 
actual support buying has been done in 
southwestern Minnesota with the exception 
of the continuance of the contracts under the 
1949 program with egg driers for the balance 
of this month. 

Iam asking that you immediately institute 
an effective program of egg-price support and 
that program must, in my opinion, call for 
the offer by the Department to buy eggs in 
the shell, based on grade, directly at the pro- 
ducing points throughout the egg surplus 
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area of the United States. I have been urging 
Mr. Trigg, Administrator of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, and others in the De- 
partment, to take this action for the past 3 
weeks, Awaiting your early reply, I remain. 


To date I have not had the courtesy 
of a response from Mr. Brannan. 

Mr. Speaker, the egg producers and 
poultry men in my district are beginning 
to lose confidence in the Department’s 
administration of the support program 
provided by Congress. The situation is 
grave and unless something concrete is 
done to alleviate it immediately, I be- 
lieve Congress should take steps to en- 
force the law which it passed for the pro- 
tection of the American farmer. 

I ask leave, at this point, to include a 
number of wires which I have received 
within the last 2 days, and which will 
serve to point this situation up to the 
House Membership. 

LYND, MINN., January 20, 1950. 
H. CARL ANDERSEN, 
Member of Congress: 

When will Government support price on 
eggs be effective? Our town down to 20 
cents again today. 

CLARK LONDGREN, 

* RAYMOND, Minn, 
Representative H. C. ANDERSEN, 
House of Representatives: 

Egg prices down to 20 cents a dozen. 
What happened to promised support price? 
Farmers will kill the chickens at this price. 

ALBERT ALVEEHOLTZ, Farmer, 


FRANKLIN, MINN., January 20, 1950. 
H. Cart ANDERSEN, 
House of Representatives: 
Egg market down to 20 cents again. How 
about support? 
FRANKLIN PRODUCE. 


FRANKLIN, MINN., January 20, 1950. 
H. Cart ANDERSEN, 
House of Representatives: 
Got 20 cents for eggs again. How about 
support price? . 
CLINTON FULLERTON. 


Porter, MINN., January 20, 1950. 
H. CARL ANDERSEN, 
Member of Congress: 
Egg price way below support in our town. 
Why is egg support program ineffective? 
DONALD DOWNING. 
ORTONVILLE, MINN., January 20, 1950. 
H. CARL ANDERSEN, 
Congressman, Washington, D. C.: 
Egg prices are 20 cents here again. What's 
wrong with support deal? 
Ep TYLER, Clinton, Minn. 


ORrTONVILLE, MINN., January 20, 1950. 
H. CARL ANDERSEN, 
Congressman: 
Egg prices are down to 20 cents again, 
What goes? 
ERNEST STOEHR, Appleton, Minn. 


ORTONVILLE, MINN., January 20, 1950. 
H. CARL ANDERSEN, 
Congressman: 
Why are we not receiving promised sup- 
port price for eggs? 
MovriseE BRYAN, Appleton, Minn. 


ORTONVILLE, MINN., January 20, 1950. 
H. CARL ANDERSEN, 
Congressman: 
Egg price 20 cents again. What's wrong? 
Josz Pesry, Appleton, Minn. 
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AMIRET, MINN., January 20, 1950. 
H. Cant ANDERSEN: 
Need action quickly on egg support pro- 
gram, Amiret 20 cents today. 
AUGUST OLSON. 


OLIVIA, MINN. January 20, 1950. 
H. CARL ANDERSON, 
House of Representatives: 
Egg market demoralized. Dropped to 20 
cents dozen. Where is support? 
ANTHONY M. SINDELIN, 


IVANHOE, MINN. January 20, 1950. 
H. CARL ANDERSON, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Our patrons much alarmed about lower 
egg prices; 20 cents our town today. Why 
don't we get support prices? 

IVANHOE COOPERATIVE CREAMERY.- 


TAUNTON, MINN., January 20, 1950. 
H. CARL ANDERSON, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Egg price here down to 20 cents again, 
Why is not Government supporting price as 
promised? 

JOHN VAN DEBROEKE, 


— 


LYND, MINN., January 20, 1950. 
H. CARL ANDERSON, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C.: 
We farmers need action now. Egg prices 
low. Price below support. 
MARVIN JOHNSON, 


MINNEOTA, MINN., January 20, 1950. 
H. CARL ANDERSEN, 

Member of Congress, 

Washington, D. C.: 
Eggs 20 cents again today. Is there no 
more support price? 
BERNARD MOORSE, 
Taunton, Minn. 


ORTONVILLE, MINN., January 20, 1950. 
Congressman H. CARL ANDERSEN, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Eggs down to 20 cents again. Why don't 
you support as promised? 
Huco ScHLIMINNE, 
Clinton, Minn, 


MINNEOTA, MINN., January 20, 1950. 
H. Cart ANDERSEN, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C.: 
Why doesn’t Government support egg mar- 
ket at 25 cents as promised. Losing money 
on our flock. Eggs 20 cents here today. 
NELS KoMPLEIN. 


COTTONWOOD, MINN., January 20, 1950. 
H. CARL ANDERSEN, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C.: 
What is wrong with egg program? Prices 
very low here; 20 cents today. 
FRANCIS POLFLIET, 


ORTONVILLE, MINN., January 20, 1950. 
Congressman H. CARL ANDERSEN, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Eggs supposed to be supported at 25 cents. 
We receive 20 cents. What’s the deal? 
BRONZE FEATHER FARM, 
Odessa, Minn. 


ORTONVILLE, MINN., January 20, 1950, 
Congressman H. CARL ANDERSEN, 
Washington, D. C. 
in our town eggs are 20 cents again, 
What's wrong with price-support prices? 
Roy WAGNER, 
Clinton, Minn. 
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GHENT, MINN., January 20, 1950. 
H. CARL ANDERSEN, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Eggs have dropped again to 20 cents here. 
Why doesn’t Government support egg 


market? 
3 Louis SENDEN. 


HENDRICKS, MINN., January 20, 1950. 
H. CARL ANDERSEN, 
Washington, D. Q.: 

Our patrons refusing sell eggs at present 
prices, as market has dropped to 20 cents 
again here. Urge quick action make egg 
program effective. 

HENDRICKS COOPERATIVE CREAMERY, 


— 


ORTONVILLE, MIN N., January 20, 1950. 
H. CARL ANDERSEN, 
Congressman, Washington, D. C.: 
We farmers don’t like this run-around in 
this egg deal. Prices are again 20 cents. 
JOE EIMINGER, 
Graceville, Minn. 


ORTONVILLE, MINN., January 20, 1950. 
H. CARL ANDERSEN, 
Congressman, Washington, D. C.: 
Why aren't we receiving 25 cents for eggs 
as promised prices are 20 cents again here? 
ART THORSON, 
Clinton, Minn. 


MINNEOTA, MINN., January 20, 1950. 
H. CARL ANDERSEN, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C.: 
How about the support on eggs? Twenty 
cents here today. 
Norman HAUGEN, 
Lynd, Minn. 
MINNEOTA, MINN., January 20, 1950. 
H. CARL ANDERSEN, 
Member Congress, Washington, D. C.: 
Why 20 cents for eggs. What about the 
support price? 
STANLEY FLYNN, Porter, Minn, 


MINNEOTA, MINN,, January 20, 1950. 
H, CARL ANDERSEN, 
Member Congress, Washington, D. C.: 
Current receipt eggs 20 cents today. Did 
support price go off? 
LEONARD VAN HYFTE, Porter, Minn, 


MINNEOTA, MINN., January 20, 1950. 
H. CARL ANDERSEN, 
Member Congress, Washington, D. C.: 
Eggs down to 20 cents today. Why? Where 
are the supports? 
8 J. P. VAN OVERBEKE. 


MINNEOTA, MINN., January 20, 1950. 
H. CARL ANDERSEN, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C.: 
Why are eggs 20 cents per dozen our town 
today? How about the support prices? 
Leroy Kosse, Canby, Minn. 


MINNEOTA, MINN., January 20, 1950. 
H. Cart ANDERSEN, 
Member Congress, Washington, D. C.: 
Eggs dropped to 20 cents today. Thought 
there was a support price, 
NELS MYHRE, 


MINNEOTA, MINN., January 20, 1950. 
H. CARL ANDERSEN, 
Member Congress, Washington, D. C.: 
Eggs our town down to 20 cents today. 
Where is our support price? 
JOHN Lacex, Canby, Minn, 
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MINNEOTA, MINN., January 20, 1950. 
H. CARL ANDERSEN, 
Member Congress, Washington, D. C.: 
Twenty-cent eggs again. Where is the 
new support price? 
GEORGE KERI, Lynd, Minn. 


PARITY PRICE OF EGGS 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute, and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to call the attention of 
my colleagues to a situation that exists 
at this time. The parity price of eggs 
on January 15, 1950, was and is 51.6 
cents per dozen. Eggs in the Midwest 
are 20 cents per dozen at this time. That 
is 39 percent of parity. 

Eggs in the Midwest were 20 cents per 
dozen in November 1932 when Mr. 
Hoover was defeated for President. The 
parity price as figured by Mr. R. E. John- 
son, of the BAE, for November 1932 was 
25.8 cents per dozen. This was 77 per- 
cent of parity. Are the egg producers 
back to where they started? Or further 
back yet? 

How much longer are you going to 
allow this situation to exist? How much 
longer are we going to have this kind of 
situation in these days when we are toss- 
ing millions and billions of dollars all 
around the world? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired, 


THE PRICE OF EGGS 


Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Speaker, I 
have been hearing about eggs this morn- 
ing—the price of eggs, the disposition of 
dried eggs. I know eggs are too cheap, 
I know the price the farm woman is re- 
ceiving for her eggs is a disgrace, but I 
do not see how we can blame Secretary 
Brannan for it. The only thing Secre- 
tary Brannan has the power to do, the 
only thing the Department of Agricul- 
ture can do, the only thing Commodity 
Credit Corporation can do, under the 
law, is to go into the markets and at- 
tempt to buy enough eggs to make an 
artificial scarcity and hereby hope to 
raise the price to 27 or 30 or 35 cents, 
whatever place they attempt to stabilize 
the farm price of eggs. Secretary Bran- 
nan wanted to do something about situ- 
ations like this, but this House absolutely 
refused to allow him to even give his plan 
a trial, Let us not now blame him for 
our own shortcomings, 


REREFERENCE OF BILL 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
(H. R. 2932) for the relief of Horace J. 
Fenton was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. A like bill offered in 
the Senate was referred to the Committee 
on Armed Services of that body, and 
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the bill was passed by the Senate. I 
ask unanimous consent that this bill may 
be rereferred to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF THE TERM OF CERTAIN 
PATENTS 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on the Judiciary 
I ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker's desk the bill (H. R. 4692) 
to provide for the extension of the term 
of certain patents of persons who served 
in the military or naval forces of the 
United States during World War II, with 
Senate amendments, disagree to the 
Senate amendments, and ask for a con- 
ference. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. Bryson, WILLIS, and 
Boccs of Delaware. 

ALGER HIES 


Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. Mr. 
Speaker, regarding Alger Hiss, Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson made the state- 
ment that “Alger Hiss is my friend, and 
I do not give my friendship lightly.” He 
might well have added, “or wisely.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

Mr, BURNSIDE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include an 
article by Mr. O. R. Strackbein. 
Mr. SULLIVAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include an 
article from the January issue of the 
Railway Journal of the Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees. 

Mr. BIEMILLER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Record in two separate 
instances and in each to include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. GORE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp in two separate 
instances, in one to include an article by 
Mr. Robert F. Jones, Commissioner of 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, and in the other an address by Mr. 
Allan B. Kline, president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

Mr. PRICE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record and include an 
editorial from the Washington Post. 

Mr. CLEMENTE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 
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Mr. HOLIFIELD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Record and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. CELLER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

Mr. CANFIELD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp on the subject of civil defense 
and include an editorial from the New 
York Times of today. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, AN INSTITUTION 
IN THE TRUE AMERICAN TRADITION 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
founding fathers of this country were 
successful in establishing a great Nation 
because it was based primarily on the 
principle of democracy and a true under- 
standing of toleration which took deep 
roots among the American people for 
these many generations. Racial or re- 
ligious discrimination was regarded by 
them as the poison which was driving 
the Old World in Europe to its doom, as 
the evil heritage of the Dark Ages which 
knew only hatred for those who stemmed 
from a different race or expressed their 
concept of God by a different ritual. 

Here in this new country, where the 
founding fathers were building a new life 
and a new civilization which is today the 
envy of the entire world, they wanted no 
part or parcel of that evil heritage of 
the Old World. Since 1776 this country 
has been markedly successful in abiding 
by the principles of democracy and tol- 
eration. The peddlers of racial and re- 
ligious hatred were never able to make 
great inroads among our people, who 
still regard freedom and equality as the 
highest expression of American ideals. 

I am prompted to make these remarks 
by the recent happenings at Lafayette 
College, Easton, Pa. This college is 
named in honor of that great French- 
man, the Marquis de Lafayette, whose 
services to our country at the time of 
the American Revolution are known to 
every school child in the United States 
and who was also known as a fighter for 
religious tolerance in his day. When the 
college was recently bequeathed the sum 
of $140,000 by an individual who stipu- 
lated that no Jewish or Catholic students 
should benefit from it, the board of trus- 
tees refused to accept the bequest be- 
cause of this discriminatory clause. 

The action of Lafayette College is 
highly commendable because it is in the 
spirit of American ideals as understood 
by the founders of this country and it 
is also in the spirit of the life and think- 
ing of Lafayette. I trust this action on 
the part of Lafayette College will serve 
as a reminder to those college authorities 
who still practice discrimination against 
students who represent minority groups. 
They should have the moral backbone to 
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admit to themselves that they are violat- 
ing the teaching of God as well as the 
precepts and the spirit of American ideals 
and American tradition. They then 
would take the necessary steps to amend 
their wrongful practices. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MULTER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances and include ex- 
traneous matter. 


SHIPMENT OF BENZINE TO THE FAR EAST 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have a bit of information here that 
I think will be interesting to the Mem- 
bers of the House. On January 8 the 
United States tanker Ketitleman-Hills 
sailed through the Suez Canal en route 
to the Far East destined for Tsingtao, 
China. This tanker is loaded with ben- 
zine and is one of several ships that is 
destined for Communist China. 

Mr. Speaker, I am wondering if these 
shipments have the approval of the State 
Department. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RANKIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the REC- 
orp and include a statement by Mr. David 
M. Brown, national commander of the 
Disabled Veterans. 


TREASON AT YALTA—ONE OF MOST 
TERRIBLE BLUNDERS IN HISTORY 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. . Mr. Speaker, when 
Congress convened in 1945 I secured the 
adoption of an amendment to the rules 
making the Committee on Un-American 
Activities a standing committee of the 
House. 

That committee has done more to ex- 
pose the enemies within our gates than 
any other agency of this Government, 
or probably every other agency. 

I have kept quiet until the Hiss trial 
was over, which took a year and a $1,000,- 
000 expenditure and finally resulted in 
the conviction of Hiss, which proved to 
the American people that there was a 
conspiracy, a treasonable cabal, if you 
please, that dominated the Yalta Con- 
ference. 

President Roosevelt was a sick man, 
mentally and physically, at Yalta, yet 
this same cabal with its far-reaching in- 
fluences misled President Truman into 
committing one of the most terrible 
blunders in history by ordering Gen- 
eral Patton and his Third Army to move 
south away from in front of Berlin, after 
the Germans in Berlin had raised the 
white flag of surrender, and turned the 
victory our boys had won over to Com- 
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munist Russia, the worst enemy civiliza- 
tion has ever known. 

I hope the Committee on Un-American 
Activities will renew the investigation of 
that treasonable cabal, expose every in- 
dividual and every organization connect- 
ed with it; so that Congress can drive 
them from power and save our country 
from the wreck and ruin which they and 
their Communist cohorts have been 
planning for the last 15 years. 


FEPC LEGISLATION 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, in 
the light of what happened on yesterday, 
I would like at this time to set forth the 
four avenues that are left open to those 
of us who are advocating enactment of 
FEPC. 

First, of course, is continuation of the 
struggle in the Rules Committee; 

Second, insistence on bringing up the 
FEPC bill under the 21-day rule; 

Third, the discharge petition; and 

Fourth, Calendar Wednesday. 

We must avail ourselves of all four. I 
shall continue to object to dispensing 
with Calendar Wednesday and I shall 
object to any unanimous consent to ad- 
journ the House over Wednesday. It is 
the duty of all friends of FEPC to be on 
the floor throughout the day on Wednes- 
day and vote down all motives to adjourn 
‘and block the filibuster moves of the 
opponents of FEPC. We may as well 
face it, gentlemen, irrespective of the 
maneuverings that are going on in this 
House, the American people are going to 
have their way with respect to FEPC. 
The majority of the American people 
want it. All attempts to negate their 
will will fail, because on this issue more 
than on any other issue the American 
people will make themselves heard. The 
people will win this fight despite the Tru- 
man double talk and the maneuvers of 
the leaderships of the Democratic and 
Republican Parties. 


LILLIAN VAN STEENBURGH 


Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I submit the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 416), and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That there shall be paid out of 
the contingent fund of the House to the 
estate of Lillian Van Steenburgh, late an 
employee of the House of Representatives, 
an amount equal to 6 months’ salary at 
the rate she was receiving at the time of 
her death, and an additional amount not to 
exceed $350 toward defraying the funeral ex- 
penses of the said Lillian Van Steenburgh. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
New Jersey? 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, do I understand 
from the gentlewoman from New Jersey 
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that these are unanimous reports from 
the committee? 

Mrs. NORTON. That is correct. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


AUTHORIZING THE PRINTING OF ADDI- 
TIONAL COPIES OF THE HEARINGS 
RELATIVE TO THE FAIR EMPLOYMENT 
PRACTICE ACT HEARINGS 


Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I submit the following 
privileged resolution (H. Con. Res. 152), 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That, in accordance 
with paragraph 3 of section 2 of the Printing 
Act approved March 1, 1907, the Committee 
on Education and Labor, House of Represent- 
atives, be, and is hereby, authorized and em- 
powered to have printed for its use 1,000 
additional copies of the hearings held before 
a special subcommittee of said committee 
relative to the Federal Fair Employment 
Practice Act. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


EMPLOYMENT OF ADDITIONAL LABORER 


Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I submit the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 414), and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That effective January 1, 1950, 
there shall be paid out of the contingent fund 
of the House, until otherwise provided by 
law, compensation for the employment of 
one additional laborer (cloakroom), Door- 
keeper’s Department, at the basic salary rate 
of $1,380 per annum, 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the resolution 
which I have introduced today be in- 
serted in the Record after the remarks 
which I am about to make. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Lopce] is recognized for 
30 minutes. 


OUR CHINA POLICY 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced a resolution of inquiry 
into certain aspects of American foreign 
policy in the Far East and with particular 
reference to Formosa. I have asked for 
this time in order to give my colleagues a 
ig statement as to why I have done 

It must be quite obvious that the Soviet 
Union is proceeding with great speed 
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and efficiency with its plan of world con- 
quest. Already more than 800,000,000 
people are ruled by the Kremlin despots, 
At the end of the war they ruled over less 
than 200,000,000 people. It is also quite 
obvious that, whatever our excuses may 
be, we have failed completely to stop 
Communist aggression in the Far East. I 
need hardly point out that the conquest 
of the mainland of China by the Com- 
munists and the decision of the Presi- 
dent to do nothing other than ECA aid 
to help the anti-Communists on For- 
mosa, constitutes a threat not only to the 
nations of southeast Asia, to Indochina, 
Siam, Malaya, Indonesia, and Burma, 
but also to the American chain of island 
defenses, Okinawa, the Philippines, and 
Japan. Certainly the quite moderate 
success which we have achieved in the 
cold war in western Europe will soon be 
threatened with destruction by events 
in the Far East unless the United States 
decides to take some action. Surely 
whatever else may be said in favor of the 
President's far eastern policy, it cannot 
be asserted that it is calculated to stop 
the ominous threat of Communist ag- 
gression, Rather, it relies on the ele- 
ments of self-destruction which, it is 
hoped, are implicit in the Communist 
movement. 

I suggest to you most forcefully that 
it is time that we found reasons why we 
can do things in our own interest rather 
than to search for reasons why we can 
do nothing to protect American national 
security in the Far East and safeguard 
the peace of the world. 

I venture the thought that there are 
four principal elements of power: First, 
there is industrial capacity, and in this 
the United States stands supreme. No 
nation has come even close to our mass- 
production methods. The United States 
and the nations of western Europe con- 
tain the world's great workshops. Sec- 
ond, there is the element of population. 
Here the Communists have overcome the 
western democracies. Third is territory. 
Here, too, the Communists are reaching 
out apace, Fourth is the element of raw 
materials. Here, also, the Communists 
are making great progress. What are 
we to draw from this brief analysis? It 
is quite obvious that if the Communists 
achieve predominance in population, 
territory, and raw materials, they can 
in time overcome our lead in industrial 
capacity. It is also clear tnat the na- 
tions of western Europe nzed raw mate- 
rials in order to rehabilitate their econo- 
mies. These are the remorseless facts 
of the world we live in. 

And so it has seemed to me useful that 
a matter of such grave importance to the 
people of the United States should be 
ventilated on the floor of the House in 
order to expose it to public view. 

In his January 5, 1950, statement on 
Formosa, the President describes the war 
in China as a civil war. Yet, the Secre- 
tary of State, Mr. Dean Acheson, in his 
letter of transmittal of the white paper 
to the President, states that the war in 
China is a war of foreign domination 
which has been “masked behind the 
facade of a vast crusading movement.” 
Surely this contradiction between the 
President and the Secretary of State 
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needs clarifying. Surely, also, we are 
entitled to know, since we are the peo- 
ple who appropriate the dollars for our 
foreign policy, why it is that the Presi- 
dent made his statement on Formosa 
prior to the return from that area of 
Dr. Philip Jessup, who, as you will recall, 
was appointed by the President to be-the 
head of the commission to investigate 
the far-eastern situation and make rec- 
ommendations which might serve as a 
basis for a useful foreign policy. Fur- 
thermore, why did the President make 
his statement on Formosa before the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff had returned from 
the survey tour which they are sched- 
uled to make in February? Would not 
the Communist conquest of Formosa and 
Hainan with the rice and iron ore which 
these islands produce result in substan- 
tially increasing the cost to the American 
taxpayers of the occupation of Japan? 
Why is it impracticable to resort to the 
same type of operation in Formosa which 
is a hundred miles off the mainland of 
China as we resorted to so successfully 
in Greece which is attached to the main- 
land of Europe? Why has the Truman 
doctrine, which is world-wide in its state- 
ment of aims, been abandoned in the 
Far East? 

These are but a few of the questions 
which I believe should be clarified, and, 
in an attempt to rescue something of 
what has been referred to as the bipar- 
tisan foreign policy, I have introduced 
this questionnaire in order that my col- 
leagues on both sides of the aisle should 
have the information to which they are 
entitled as participants in the imple- 

- mentation of foreign policies. If I refer 
to the bipartisan foreign policy in this 
fashion, it is because, as far as I know, 
no Republicans have been consulted re- 
garding our policy in the Far East. This 
circumstance is somewhat difficult to un- 
derstand, since, if our foreign policy in 
China had been the result of bipartisan 
consultations, then surely the Republi- 
cans would have to share with the Demo- 
crat administration some of the blame 
for the present awful cataclysm. There 
is, unfortunately, plenty of blame, and 
it is all at the doorstep of the executive 
branch. 

My desire, however, is not to recrimi- 
nate but to help to retrieve the situation 
insofar as we can. In view of the un- 
convincing and lamentable state of our 
far-eastern policy, I think it would be 
just as well for the consultation to be 
somewhat broad. I propose to include 
the Congress of the United States and 
through them the people whom we rep- 
resent. 

The suggestion has been made that the 
Chinese will eventually become so angry 
over the annexation of Manchuria, 
Outer Mongolia, Inner Mongolia, and 
Sinkiang that Mao Tse-tung and his 
followers will have great trouble. We 
are also being exhorted to do nothing 
which could possibly deflect that anger 
onto the United States. In other words, 
although we know of Communist meth- 
ods, although we are aware of the reign 
of terror which they have saddled on 
the long-suffering Chinese, we should, 
for fear of incurring the displeasure of 
the Chinese people, do nothing to help 
them to “throw oi the foreign yoke” 
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which is the phrase used by Mr. Acheson 
in his letter of transmittal of the white 
paper. It is apparently just as well for 
the anti-Communists to be defeated by 
the Communists; but because we recog- 
nize that Chinese communism is an arm 
of Russian imperialism and therefore is 
hostile to the real interests of the people 
of China, the Chinese people will revolt 
without the aid of the anti-Communists 
who are still fighting Russian imperial- 
ism. Indeed, it is now a cornerstone of 
United States far-eastern policy that we 
must rely mainly on Chinese anger for 
the deliverance of the Chinese people 
and the removal of this particular threat 
to American national security and to 
world peace. This theory is, let us say, 
more clever in defense of the errors of 
the administration than it is useful in 
forging an affirmative, constructive Asi- 
atic foreign policy in a turbulent and 
dangerous world. It has been said that 
the State Department has an investment 
in defeat. 

Perhaps the anger of the people of 
Poland has not yet filtered through to 
the Department of State. Is it really 
thought that the Polish people are 
pleased with their condition of life? 
Perhaps the State Department has not 
yet heard of the helpless anger and in- 
dignation existing among the people of 
Latvia, Estonia, and Lithuania, of Hun- 
gary, of Bulgaria and Rumania, and 
of Czechoslavakia and Albania. Should 
we then have allowed Hitler to conquer 
the world relying upon the anger of the 
people in his concentration camps to 
carry on a successful revolt? Surely the 
people of Manchuria and Outer Mon- 
golia, surely the people of China, are not 
the only people capable of anger or are 
they perhaps the only ones who can de- 
feat the machine guns and bayonets, the 
prisons and concentration camps, the 
torture and slavery of the Soviet state 
with the power of unarmed and defense- 
less anger. And while, of course, we 
must not arouse the anger of the Chi- 
nese while we are to a great extent en- 
gaged in a battle for men’s minds, it is 
also true that the battle will not be won 
by a passive acceptance of Communist 
conquests. 

The dialectical devices, the tailor- 
made logic and the artful sophistries 
with which the Department of State has 
attempted to cover up its own clumsy 
efforts to form a coalition government in 
China are a far cry from the brilliant 
and resourceful statesmanship shown 
by the late Congressman Anson Burlin- 
game who was sent by Abraham Lincoln 
as Minister to Peking. He not only op- 
posed the partition of China which was 
later accomplished at Yalta with our 
participation and connivance, but, al- 
though the diplomatic representatives 
in Peking were far more experienced 
than he, it was his leadership’ which 
brought about the cooperation expressed 
by the agreement among the ministers 
to withstand the pressure of the treaty- 
port merchants. It was his foresight and 
courage which resulted in the suppres- 
sion of the Taiping rebellion. It was he 
who was responsible for the policy which 
was aptly referred to as based upon 
justness and free from prejudice of race.” 
And it was on July 28, 1868, that Burlin- 
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game and Secretary of State Seward 
signed a convention which pledged the 
American Government to respect Chinese 
sovereignty. Certainly our present 
China policy is distressingly different 
from these statesmanlike accomplish- 
ments of the Lincoln administration 
plagued as it was by a cruel civil war. 
Certainly we have come a long way from 
the enlightened and forceful precepts on 
which we acted in connection with the 
Boxer Rebellion. 

Of course there is resentment among 
the peoples of the Far East against alien 
domination and it is most devoutly to be 
hoped that the annexation by Soviet 
Russia of China’s four northern prov- 
inces will convince the people of China, 
if they are not already convinced, of the 
true intentions of the Soviet Union. 
Moreover, conditions in China are far 
different from conditions in Europe. And 
yet it is quite obvious that had we been 
afraid of what people in Europe would 
say about us we would not have provided 
military aid to Greece and Turkey when 
they were threatened, we would never 
have enacted the Marshall plan, and we 
would certainly have shied clear of the 
Atlantic Treaty and military aid. 

It is by no means clear that any of 
these measures have increased our popu- 
larity in the areas in which they have 
been applied. I assure you that I did 
not vote for the Marshall plan because 
I thought that it would induce the people 
of Europe to love us. And most assuredly 
the Russians and their lackeys have been 
shouting all over Europe about American 
imperialism and monopolistic capitalism 
and all the other tired clichés of Soviet 
propaganda and we have not allowed 
those cries to dissuade us from our great 
purpose. 

In spite of Secretary Acheson’s re- 
ported comment of a few weeks ago that 
the idea of face is a foolish oriental con- 
ception, it looks distressingly as though 
in Asia and indeed in the United States 
the administration is more interested in 
saving its face than in saving the peace, 
Now, of course, the peoples of Asia dis- 
like outside interference and naturally 
they want to climb up to a place in the 
sun and we should help them, And 
since we have no imperialistic intentions 
or colonial designs, we should, of course, 
do our best to avoid any appearance that 
we have. But must we wait until the 
Communists have fastened their grip 
on hundreds of millions of people for 
fear that we may lose face and must we 
rely on their impotent anger to throw 
off the foreign yoke? ‘This argument is 
glib and may at first blush appear deft; 
but essentially it is a counsel of despair 
from an administration which, as far as 
Asia is concerned, appears to be com- 
mitted to a policy which is based on de- 
feat by default. It is characteristic of 
the tactics of a counsel for the defense. 
It has none of the affirmation, none of 
the dynamism, none of the creativeness 
which the United States should have at 
this time of crisis and challenge. 

And it is disturbingly reminiscent of 
one of the arguments advanced against 
the Marshall plan in 1948, an argument 
which ran like this: Let us not spend our 
substance in Europe; if the Russians 
conquer Europe they will not be able to 
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revolt and overthrow them. 


Speaker, what would we find in Europe 
if we decided not to protect them from 
conquest but instead to promise them 
liberation? What shall we find in Asia 
if we wait for the effective anger of the 
Asiatics to “throw off the foreign yoke?” 
For my part, Iam unwilling that Ameri- 
can foreign policy in the Far East should 
rest upon such a slender reed. 

Aside from the anger of the unarmed, 
downtrodden, enslaved Chinese, we are 
resting our Asiatic policy upon the hope 
of Titoism. Indeed, these two are re- 
lated since it is hoped that Chinese anger 
will precipitate Titoism. Now surely Ti- 
toism is highly significant. But in order 
for any anti-Kremlin movement to gath- 
er effective strength we must do more 
than hope. We must use every possible 
means, clandestine and otherwise, to cre- 
ate a sturdy irredentism among the peo- 
ple of those provinces which the Soviet 
Union has dismembered from China and 
we must endeavor to encourage revolt 
against the Communists in all parts of 
China. But in the meantime is it not 
better to help the 1,000,000 organized 
anti-Communist guerrillas now on the 
China mainland and the 300,000 anti- 
Communist troops on Formosa; is it not 
better to use the military leadership 
which remains rather than wait in the 
hope that Titoism will rise from the ashes 
of anti-Communist anger? Is it not clear 
that the anti-Communists are our friends 
whereas the Tito apostate Communists 
are merely the potential rivals of the So- 
viets? Do not the Chinese who are still 
fighting express the righteous wrath of 
the freedom-loving Chinese? 

Furthermore, since the State Depart- 
ment places such emphasis on the im- 
pression which we make in Asia, and the 
impression is important, let us also re- 
member that we have given an impres- 
sion of vacillation and indecision toward 
communism which has done much, if it 
has not been entirely responsible, for the 
recognition of the Communist regime in 
China by a number of countries. For 
instance, had we indicated our willing- 
ness to help the British in the Far East, 
would the British have granted recogni- 
tion? And if the British had stood firm 
would the Indians and the Burmese have 
recognized the Chinese Communist re- 
gime? ‘The attitude of conciliation to- 
ward communism which permeates Asia 
at this time is easily understood when 
you look at it against the background of 
defeatism and appeasement which char- 
acterizes our posture in the Far East. 

Because of the vulnerability of the 
State Department’s position it was ap- 
parently also considered clever to resort 
to derisive and partisan insinuations at 
a time when a constructive plan and a 
note of unity were called for. This has 
taken the form of branding congressional 
criticism as coming from Republicans 
who had voted consistently against for- 
eign-affairs legislation. One was given 
to understand that these Republicans are 
not interested in China or in America or 
indeed in world peace but only in parti- 
san advantage. Surely this is the most 
wicked and effective way to inject par- 
tisanship into the issue of life and death 
which is involved in our foreign affairs. 
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Now, it so happens that many patriotic 
Democrats are utterly appalled by what 
has been happening in the Far East. It 
is perhaps only human that they should 
not press the administration too hard. 
It happens also that it is extremely dan- 
gerous business to attempt to assess 
motives to some of those Republicans 
who have been attacking the President’s 
China policy. But the fact is that the 
principal critics in the Republican Party 
are those very Congressmen and Senators 
who have been associated with the inter- 
national view. And the further fact is 
that a matter of such grave importance 
should be discussed on its merits and not 
on any basis of cynical partisan recrim- 
ination. Surely it is a good thing that 
the American people should have the 
benefit of these criticisms. Certainly 
the people of America are entitled to a 
second voice on these vital issues. And 
assuredly it is our solemn duty to speak 
our minds, to proclaim our convictions, 
even though we are thereby exposed to 
the most expert irony, the most exquisite 
sarcasm, and the most agile broken field 
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can produce. 1 

Mr. Acheson favored military aid and 
advice to Greece and Turkey but he does 
not favor such aid to Formosa. In that 
connection, he states that he is not 
shackled by the need for consistency. 
But aside from this determination to be 
inconsistent what are some of the rea- 
sons given for this difference of policy, 
for this abandonment of the Truman 
doctrine? 

First it is asserted that Greece is of 
greater strategic importance than For- 
mosa. Yet the State Department itself 
in an official bulletin stated in June 1945 
“With the exception of Singapore, no 
location in the Far East occupies such a 
controlling position Formosa 
* + * stands in a strategic relation to 
the China coast comparable for the 
United States to an island of such size 
100 miles off the coast of North Carolina, 
400 miles from New York City. Every 
point on the entire coast of China falls 
within a radius of 1,100 miles. A radius 
of 2,000 miles includes Burma, Singa- 
pore, Borneo, Guam, and Japan, includ- 
ing Hokkaido.” Are we to understand 
that the strategic importance of Formosa 
has changed in the past 4% years or 
does the desire for inconsistency justify 
the impromptu accommodation of mili- 
tary strategy to the political exigencies 
of the moment? 

Surely even admitting that Greece is 
more important strategically, this can- 
not be the sole basis for a different policy, 
It is argued that in the Greek war the 
Communist guerrilla troops retired 
across the borders of Russian satellite 
countries from whom they also received 
aid. But there is no proof that Russia 
has not aided Mao Tse-tung and cer- 
tainly the Japanese arms captured by 
the Russians in Manchuria were used in 
large quantities to equip the Chinese 
Reds. Accordingly, this would appear to 
be a distinction without a difference. 

It is contended also that in the case 
of Greece it was essentially a question 
of an alien effort at domination. Yet, as 
I have already stated, Mr. Acheson in his 
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letter of transmittal of the white paper 
asserts that the war in China is Soviet 
imperialism masked behind “the facade 
of a vast crusading movement.” It has 
been asserted that to render aid to For- 
mosa on the Greek pattern will precipi- 
tate a war. This argument was also ad- 
vanced against aid to Greece and in re- 
ply the State Department, indeed Mr. 
Acheson, stated that it was a calculated 
risk which we should take. In fact, no 
war has ensued. I suggest to you most 
forcefully that the abandonment of For- 
mosa increases the danger of eventual 
war and multiplies the hazards of that 
war if it should occur. It has been la- 
beled surrender on the installment plan. 

But the problem of Formosa, important 
as it is, is essentially a symbol of the 
complete and utter failure of our entire 
far-eastern attitude. Let us not allow 
the dispute over Formosa to obscure the 
fact that we have no Asiatic policy 
worthy of the name and that because 
of that shocking absence we are being 
shunted from one disastrous Munich to 
another. What is needed is an over-all 
explicit, courageous Asiatic policy. Cer- 
tainly that policy must be accommodated 
to the particular problems in each area. 
Yet today, as far as I can make it out, 
our policy in Asia consists of the follow- 
ing factors: 

First. Point 4 legislation. 

Second. Hope for the spread of Tito- 


Third. Reliance on the eventual and 
effective anger of the Chinese because of 
the annexation by Russia of Manchuria, 
Mongolia, and Sinkiang. 

Fourth. The determination not to help 
the forces of freedom because if we did 
it would “deflect” the anger of the Chi- 
nese from the Russians to us. 

None of this takes into consideration 
the open-door policy or the real integrity 
of China. None of it considers the anger, 
the indignation, and the frustration of 
millions of Chinese because we are un- 
willing to help them in their desire to 
be free. None of it takes account of the 
basic human factors involved. 

It is a soulless, arid, unimaginative, 
and defeatist policy. It is unworthy of 
our traditions and of our present posi- 
tion of responsibility for leadership in a 
troubled world. 

The Secretary of State has been enor- 
mously skillful in covering up the persist- 
ent ghost of Yalta where, in spite of the 
Cairo declaration we threw Manchuria 
to the wolves, where without Chiang Kai- 
shek's consent we helped to carve up our 
Chinese friends at the same time as we 
betrayed our ally Poland. The sad events 
of today are all part and parcel of this 
same original sin. 

We tried to persuade Chiang to stop 
fighting the Communists, to make friends 
with them through a coalition govern- 
ment and then we blame the Chinese be- 
cause we say that they have no will to 
fight the Communists. Today, in spite of 
their demonstrated desire to fight, we re- 
fuse them military aid and advice. We 
criticize Chiang’s government for inef- 
ficiency and corruption and help to bring 
on more corruption and a highly efficient 
despotism. We carp at them for not be- 
ing sufficiently democratic and help to 
deprive them of their freedom. 
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Had China been our enemy she would 
probably have suffered less than she has 
by being our friend. 

How long shall we allow short-term ex- 
pediencies to overcome long-term prin- 
ciples? How long shall we continue with 
the policy of hoping for the best while 
we fail to prepare for the worst? Where 
shall we draw the line? Where shall we 
make a stand? Or are we to sit on the 
sidelines as derisive spectators and watch 
the rapid shrinking of the free areas of 
this planet until finally, friendless and 
alone, we are routed and overwhelmed in 
an apocalypse of our own creation? 

The resolution of inquiry is as follows: 


Whereas Communist ideology and objec- 
tives are directed toward the impairment 
and dissolution of political, economic, and 
social institutions cherished by the United 
States of America and the other free peoples 
of the world, and the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics has succeeded in imposing 
communism by coercive measures upon sub- 
stantial areas of eastern Europe and is en- 
gaged in accomplishing similar results by 
force in territories of the Republic of China; 
and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States of America, acting in cooperation 
with the free peoples of Europe, has taken 
certain measures to counteract and over- 
come by peaceful means the expansion of 
Communist aggression in Europe, but has 
not met with equal vigor or effect the equal 
or greater threat to the security of the United 
States of America and of international peace 
arising from Communist aggression in Asia; 
and . 

Whereas these circumstances are of great 
and growing concern to this House and to 
the American people and further informa- 
tion is necessary to enable this House to 
consider and act upon legislation affecting 
the foregoing situation: 

Resolved, That the State Department be 
and is requested to furnish this House with- 
in 15 days after the adoption of this reso- 
lution with full and complete answers to 
the following questions, namely: 

1. Did the Department of State solicit the 
views of the Secretary of National ense, 
of Gen. Douglas MacArthur, and of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff regarding the United States 
policy toward Formosa? If so, were these 
views presented to the National Security 
Council? 

2. Is the President’s January 5, 1950, state- 
ment on Formosa in agreement with the 
views of the Secretary of National Defense, 
of General MacArthur, and of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff? 

3. Why did the President make his Janu- 
ary 5, 1950, statement on Formosa prior to 
the return and report of Dr. Philip Jessup? 

4. Why did the President make his Jan- 
uary 5, 1950, statement on Formosa prior 
to the report of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
following their scheduled survey tour of the 
Far East in February? 

5. Will the Joint Chiefs of Staff visit For- 
mosa on their survey tour? 

6. Was it intended to include Hainan in 
the President’s statement on Formosa? 

7. If Formosa and Hainan are captured 
by the Chinese Communists, where and how 
will the Japanese be able to procure such 
essential commodities as rice and iron ore 
to replace those now procured from Formosa 
and Hainan? 

8. Is it likely that the occupation of Japan 
will cost the American taxpayers an appre- 
ciable additional amount if Formosa and 
Hainan are captured by the Chinese Com- 
munists? If so, approximately how much? 

9. In his January 5, 1950, statement on 
Formosa the President states: The United 
States Government will not pursue a course 
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which will lead to involvement in the civil 
conflict in China.“ Yet the President him- 
self initiated involvement of the United 
States in the civil conflict in Greece and 
has repeatedly pledged the assistance of the 
United States in the cause of the survival 
of free states against the depredations of 
aggressive communism. Indeed, in his ad- 
dress to the Congress on March 12, 1947, the 
President stated: “I believe that it must be 
the policy of the United States to support 
free peoples who are resisting attempted sub- 
Jugation by armed minorities or by pres- 
sures.” Why are not the principles of the 
so-called Truman doctrine applied to For- 
mosa and Hainan as they were applied to 
Greece and Turkey? 

10. If the so-called Truman doctrine is 
not to be applied to the case of Formosa and 
Hainan, to what countries in Asia is it to 
be applied and why? 

11. Is it planned to aid the anti-Commu- 
nists in Indochina with the same pattern of 
aid as that involved in aid to Greece and 
Turkey? 

12. Is it considered better policy to help 
later to defend the French and British 
colonial empires in southeast Asia than to 
help the people of China now to protect 
themselves against what the Secretary of 
State refers to in his letter of transmittal 
of the white paper as foreign domination? 

13. Has the State Department formulated 
a plan for the protection from Communist 
aggression of the countries of southeast Asia 
for which the point 4 program is intended? 
If not, why not? 

14, What is the State Department’s esti- 
mate of the will to fight of the Chinese anti- 
Communist forces now based on Formosa as 
demonstrated in the battle of Kinmen Island 
in October 1949? 

15. What is the State Department's esti- 
mate of the land tenure reforms and other 
measures to improve the welfare of the people 
of Formosa as carried out by the provisional 
government of Formosa with the advice and 
assistance of the Joint Commission for Rural 
Reconstruction? 

16. In his January 5, 1950, statement on 
Formosa the President refers to the “civil 
conflict in China.” How can this statement 
be reconciled with the statement by the Sec- 
retary of State, Mr. Dean Acheson, in his 
letter of transmittal of the white paper in 
which he says: “The Communist leaders have 
foresworn their Chinese heritage and have 
publicly announced their subservience to a 
foreign power, Russia, which during the last 
50 years, under czars and Communists alike, 
‘thas been most assiduous in its efforts to ex- 
tend its control in the Far East. In the re- 
cent past, attempts at foreign domination 
have appeared quite clearly to the Chinese 
people as external aggression and as such 
have been bitterly and in the long run suc- 
cessfully resisted. Our aid and encourage- 
ment have helped them to resist. In this 
case, however, the foreign domination has 
been masked behind the facade of a vast cru- 
sading movement which apparently has 
seemed to many Chinese to be wholly indi- 
genous and national.” 

17. In his January 5, 1950, statement on 
Formosa the President states: “It is the view 
of the United States Government that the 
resources on Formosa are adequate to enable 
them to obtain the items which they might 
consider necessary for the defense of the 
island.” Does this statement mean that we 
refuse to grant military aid and advice be- 
cause in the President’s judgment they are 
not necessary? Has the Department of De- 
fense made a recent survey to determine 
what resources are now available for this 
purpose? If so, when? If not, when will 
such a survey be made? 

18. Do the “resources” on Formosa referred 
to in the President's statement include any 
part of the $75,000,000 which the President 
was authorized by the Mutual Defense As- 
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sistance Act of 1949 to spend in the China 
area? If not, why not? 

19. Has the President spent any part of 
such $75,000,000 for military aid in the gen- 
eral area of China? If not, why not? If so, 
how much, where and on what items? 

20. In his January 5, 1950, statement on 
Formosa the President states: “The United 
States Government proposes to continue 
under existing legislative authority the pres- 
ent ECA program of economic assistance.” 
For what purposes and in what amounts has 
this assistance been rendered during each 
quarter of the past calendar year? 

21, To what extent has the Economic Co- 
operation Administration put into operation 
the $17,000,000 program of capital improve- 
ments presented to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs in March 1949 during the con- 
sideration of the bill to extend the China 
Aid Act (H. R. 3830)? 

22. Is it contemplated to spend in For- 
mosa all the unspent balance of ECA funds 
for China and for that purpose to request an 
extension of existing legislative authority 
pay otherwise will expire on February 15, 
1950 

23, What are the views of the State De- 
partment with regard to the following pro- 
posals: t 

(a) Insist on the terms of the Cairo dec=- 
laration which provided that Formosa should 
be returned to the Republic of China; 

(b) Consider Formosa as a possession of 
Japan, despite the Cairo declaration, until 
final disposition is determined in an even- 
tual Japanese peace settlement; 

(c) Conduct a plebescite in Formosa, per- 
haps under the auspices of the Far Eastern 
Commission or a special United Nations com- 
mission, to determine whether the people 
desire: 

(1) To continue as a province of and the 
seat of government of the Republic of 
China; 

(2) To be placed under a United Nations 
trusteeship; 

(3) To become an independent nation. 

24. The President’s Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary, Dr. Philip Jessup, declared in Tokyo 
on the day of the President's January 5, 1950, 
statement on Formosa that “we have no 
intention of abandoning China.” Does this 
mean Communist China or does it mean the 
legal government of China which President 
Truman's statement on Formosa indicates 
that we are in effect abandoning? 

25. Does the State Department contend 
that the United States has encouraged and 
is encouraging “all developments in China 
which now and in the future work toward” 
the end of throwing “off the foreign yoke”? 
(The words in quotation marks are from Mr, 
Dean Acheson’s letter of transmittal of the 
white paper.) Does the State Department 
feel that the President's January 5, 1950, 
statement on Formosa and Mr. Acheson’s re- 
cent declaration will work toward that end? 

26. Has the State Department any informa- 
tion that, while the United States refuses 
aid to the Chinese anti-Communists, the 
Russians are delivering amphibious assault 
equipment to the Chinese Communists and 
in particular from Vladivostok? í 

27. What is the State Department's posi- 
tion with respect to the recognition of the 
Communist regime in China by the British 
Government and the automatic rupture of 
relations with the duly constituted Govern- 
ment of China which such recognition 
entails? 

28. Is it the view of the State Department 
that an essential criterion for the recogni- 
tion of a government is the free approval of 
that government by a majority of its citizens 
and that there must be incontrovertible evi- 
dence of such approval before recognition is 
granted? 

29. Will the State Department through 
its delegates to the United Nations oppose 
the admission of the Communist regime in 
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China as a member of the United Nations? 
If not, why not? 

30. On December 3, 1949, the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations voted to refer 
the Chinese complaint against the Soviet 
Union to the Little Assembly for study and 
report to the next session of the General 
Assembly next November. Prior to such 
study several members of the United Nations 
have withdrawn recognition of the Republic 
of China, and some now propoze to expel her 
from the United Nations. Is it the view of 
the State Department that this procedure 
will be a useful precedent in connection with 
any future complaints against the Soviet 
Union? 

31. In the Sino-American agreement of 
December 8, 1947, the United States was to 
transfer to China naval vessels and craft 
“not to exceed 271 in number.” 

(a) How many naval vessels and craft 
have been transferred under this agreement? 

(b) What was the condition of the naval 
vessels and craft so transferred? 

(c) Why have not 271 naval vessels and 
craft been transferred? 

(d) When is it expected that the balance 
of the 271 naval vessels and craft will be 
transferred? 

32. When, in the opinion of the State De- 
partment, did it become too late to aid the 
anti-Communists in China? 


COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr, DELANEY, from the Committee 
on Rules, reported the following privi- 
leged resolution (H. Res. 437, Rept. No. 
1514), which was referred to the House 
Calendar and ordered to be printed: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adop- 
tion of this resolution it shall be in order 
to move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 6616) to provide for the 
expeditious naturalization of former citi- 
zens of the United States who have lost 
United States citizenship through voting in 
a political election or in a plebiscite held 
in Italy. That after general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and continue 
not to exceed 1 hour, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and rank- 
ing minority member of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted and 
the previous question shall be considered 
as ordered on the bill and amendments 
thereto to final passage without interven- 
ing motion except one motion to recom- 
mit, 
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Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may have until 
midnight tonight to file a report on 
House Joint Resolution 371, the insur- 
ance bill, and that the minority mem- 
bers of the Committee on Ways and 
Means may have the same time in which 
to file a minority report. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, the understand- 
ing is, of course, that that applies to 
me; that I may have the right to file 
a minority report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That is 
correct. = 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, further 
reserving the right to object, I wonder 
if the majority leader could tell us when 
it is contemplated that the measure 
might be considered on the floor? 
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Mr. McCORMACK. I announced last 
week that if House Joint Resolution 371 
is reported and a rule is granted, that 
notice of consideration would be given 
as scon as possible. I would like to 
bring it up Thursday, to be perfectly 
frank, if that can be done. 

Mr. HALLECK. I wonder if itis going 
to be necessary to get a rule on the 
measure, i 

Mr. McCORMACK. I wish I could 
answer my friend now, but I am un- 
able to. 

Mr. HALLECK. Of course, if it re- 
quired a rule and the Committee on 
Rules met tomorrow and filed a rule to- 
morrow, it could come up on Thursday. 
However, I guess it is not material at 
this point, except as it might give some 
further light as to whether or not it 
would come up. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I wish I were in 
a position where I could advise the 
House, and my friend who made the in- 
quiry, but I am not now. 

Mr. HALLECK. I wonder if the chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and 
Means could give us any light on that. 
If I might speak to the chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, I was 
inquiring whether or not the bill was 
such that the Committee on Ways and 
Means would request a rule on the meas- 
ure, or whether it will be brought up 
without a rule. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. We will determine 
that sometime today. 

Mr. HALLECK. Then that will be 
determined during the day? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Yes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That was my un- 
derstanding. That is why I could not 
give a definite answer to the inquiry 
made of me. 

Mr. HALLECK. As I understand the 
previous statement of the majority 
leader as to the program for the balance 
of the week, this is the only measure 
that is in contemplation for the balance 
of the week. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I would rather 
not be held strictly to that just now. 

Mr. HALLECK. Very well. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I might say that 
that is the probable situation, but I will 
announce that tomorrow or Thursday. 
There have been four rules reported out 
by the Committee on Rules to date, and 
I am going to examine them this after- 
nocn. I do not see any one of them that 
requires consideration this week, but I 
would not want to make a definite an- 
swer which would definitely commit me 
because, as you know, if I make a defi- 
nite answer, I will keep my word. 

Mr. HALLECK. I ‘appreciate that, 
and I can understand the situation that 
confronts us. I have had special inquiry 
regarding the cotton-quota bill. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is the one 
possibility. I understand the Committee 
on Rules is meeting again Thursday on 
that, and that is the reason I am unable 
to give a definite answer now because of 
that particular bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JUDD asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recor in three instances and include 
extraneous material. 

Mr. KLEIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorpD in three instances and include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. BARING (at the request of Mr. 
MULTER) was given permission to extend 
his remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. RODINO (at the request of Mr. 
MULTER) was given permission to extend 
his remarks in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Mutter] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE JEWS IN SPAIN 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
take this time to tell the House about the 
Jews in Spain. 

This is not a plea for resumption of 
diplomatic relations with Spain. What- 
ever our course of conduct with any 
country, it should be based upon prin- 
ciple and upon truth. 

I love freedom and democracy. I will 
never embrace any form of totalitarian- 
ism. I therefore despise every type of 
dictatorship, political or religious, vicious 
or benevolent. But the type of govern- 
ment of any nation is not to be decided 
by outside sources. One of the funda- 
mental features of the United Nations 
Charter is the right of each country to 
determine for itself how it shall be gov- 
erned. My thoughts and feelings on this 
subject have been openly and freely de- 
clared and publicized. 

Accordingly, I had never had any de- 
sire to visit Spain. In fact, I felt that 
my vigorous, if not violent, denunciation 
of Franco would, to say the least, make 
me unwelcome there. More than a year 
ago I had been told that my antagonism 
against the Spanish Government was 
engendered by misinformation and that 
the Jew in Spain was accorded the same 
privileges as any other Spaniard. I 
made no effort to hide my disbelief. In 
fact I said that if that were true, the 
Jews would be the first to proclaim it. 
Why not, said I, have one or more of the 
leaders of Spanish Jewry come to the 
United States and tell it to us. The re- 
sponse was that such procedure would be 
derided in the American press as paid 
propaganda, 

I continued to believe the newspaper 
and magazine articles about the terribly 
oppressive conditions under which Jews 
lived in Spain, confined in ghettos, de- 
nied the right of religious worship and 
the pursuit of the traditional rites of 
practicing Jews. 

When my wife and I planned a trip 
to the European Continent and the Mid- 
dle East last year, Spain was not on our 
itinerary. It was not even once con- 
sidered as a place we cared to sec. My 
mind was closed on Spain and on the 
possibility of any good coming out of it. 
Incidentally, even though I planned and 
did devote much time on that trip to 
matters of official interest to me as a 
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Member of Congress, I bore the full ex- 
pense thereof personally. 

On the start of our journey, aboard 
the Queen Mary, I heard much talk from 
apparently responsible sources directly 
at variance with my beliefs about Spain. 
In London and Paris I heard more of the 
same tenor. I continued to hold to my 
own ideas on the subject. 

In Paris we attended the Rosh Ha- 
shana—Jewish New Year—services in 
the famous Rothschild Synagogue. It 
overflowed with worshipers. There was 
standing room only. During the portion 
of the services devoted to meditation I 
thought of the fact that here were thou- 
sands of free men and women praying 
according to their ancient tradition in a 
place but so recently occupied by Hitler’s 
Nazis. Through my mind ran the places 
where freedom of worship was still pro- 
scribed. Communist Russia and her 
satellites came to mind, some Arab coun- 
tries, and then Spain. An inspiration 
struck me. At least some of my col- 
leagues were going to Spain and might 
be misled by false propaganda into bring- 
ing tales to the United States that all was 
well there with the Jew. I could scotch 
such tales if I could go there and bring 
home first-hand knowledge of the true 
situation. 

Fearful that my request for a visa 
would be denied, I did not present myself 
at the Spanish Embassy in Paris. In- 
stead I asked the American Embassy in 
Paris to obtain our Spanish visas. In 
due course our passports came back with 
the visas affixed. 

From France we proceeded to Spain 
instead of going to Italy as originally 
planned. Obviously, I had no interest in 
Generalissimo Franco. Ihad no desire to 
see him and I did not see him. 

We spent most of our time with the 
members of the Jewish communities. 
We conversed in English, Yiddish, and 
German. We were in their places of 
business, in their homes, and in their 
synagogues. We were shown around 
Barcelona by native Jews who were as 
proud of their city as any Brooklynite is 
of his Brooklyn—than whom there is no 
prouder native son. I know it will sound 
incredible to the average American but 
here is the truth and I will document it 
for you. 

There is no discrimination against the 
Jew in business or in employment in 
Spain. The Jewish employee and the 
Jewish employer have the same privileges 
and the same rights as any Spaniard. 
No one asks him his religion. It is the 
only place in the Eastern Hemisphere, 
outside of Israel, where I observed Jews 
proudly wearing in their lapels the gold 
Mogen Dovid, the shield of David, col- 
loquially referred to as the Jewish star. 
The Jews are engaged in business as mer- 
chants, exporters, importers, and manu- 
facturers. 

They live wherever they can afford to 
rent or buy a home, There is no ghetto. 
No one asks their religion before they 
rent or sell a home to a Jew. 

They make no attempt to hide their 
Judaism. They are not afraid of perse- 
cution because they happen to be Jews. 

I had been told that they were not 
permitted to acquire Torahs—Holy 
Bibles, handwritten in Hebrew upon 
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parchment scrolls. Here is a photostatic 
copy of an original certificate by the 
Spanish authorities permitting Mr. D. 
Salomon Romano, as secretary of the 
Jewish community of Barcelona, to im- 
port a Torah, free of duty or other 
payment. 

Shortly after our arrival in Barcelona 
the local Jewish community tendered a 
testimonial dinner to me at the Ritz 
Hotel. Not only was the dinner pub- 
licized but the printed menu cards—I 
hold an autographed copy of one in my 
hand—said in Spanish that it was ten- 
dered by the Jewish community of Bar- 
celona. The place cards carried the 
names of every person in attendance. 
Pictures were taken by a commercial 
photographer, I have several of them 
here. That is certainly not the conduct 
of a minority group of people which is 
faced with persecution or is fearful of 
oppression. 

Congressman EUGENE J. KEOGH, of New 
York, made an inspiring talk at this din- 
ner, which was gratefully acknowledged 
by those in attendance. I visited their 
Synagogue which is used for daily prayer. 
Here are the photographs of the interior 
of that synagogue. One of these shows 
the rabbi in the pulpit. I worshiped 
with them at their Sabbath services. 

Any Christian entering that place of 
worship will see at a glance that it is not 
a Catholic church. Any Jew will ob- 
serve at once that it is a synagogue. 

As in most Jewish communities, the 
synagogue customarily used for daily 
prayer is not large enough to accommo- 
date the large number of worshipers 
on the high holy days. In Barcelona, 
they solved their high holy day prob- 
lem by renting a theater which they 
equipped for use as a synagogue during 
those holidays. I was there between New 
Year’s Day—Rosh Hashanah—and the 
Day of Atonement—Yom Kippur. Here 
are the pictures of the interior of that 
building as it was prepared for use as a 
synagogue. Note please that the names 
of the pew holders appear on every seat. 

It was in Barcelona that I first learned 
of the thousands of Jews that were res- 
cued with the aid of Spain from the 
Nazis. That was told to me by a Jew 
who had been interned in a concentra- 
tion camp and who was not only rescued 
by Franco’s men but was given the very 
job he holds today by one of them. 

I later had the fact confirmed to me 
by a representative of the American Joint 
Distribution Committee that during the 
height of Hitler’s blood baths, upward 
of 60,000 Jews had been saved through 


. the generosity of Spanish authorities 


who permitted them to enter into Spain 
and then helped them proceed to places 
of safe refuge. 

Upon my return to this country I con- 
tacted the World Jewish Congress and 
received from its representative a copy 
of the resolution it adopted in November 
1944 in Atlantic City, N. J. Let me quote 
this sentence to you from that resolu- 
tion: 

The War Emergency Conference extends 
its gratitude to the Holy See and to the Gov- 
ernments of Sweden, Switzerland, and Spain 
and to the International Committee of the 
Red Cross for the protection they offered 
under difficult conditions to the persecuted 
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Jews in Hungary. It is confident that this 
protection will be continued and its scope 
enlarged in accordance with the contingency 
of the situation. 


From Barcelona we flew to Madrid, 
Again we devoted ourselves to the Jew- 
ish community. There are only about 
500 Jews in Madrid and about 3,500 in 
Barcelona. I since learned that there 
are also two very small communities in 
Valencia and Seville. The total popula- 
tion of Spain is 28,000,000 of whom be- 
tween 4,000 and 5,000 are Jews. 

In Madrid we attended the Yom Kip- 
pur services in their synagogue. I par- 
ticipated in the prayer services, wherein 
we used Torahs which in 1939 had been 
secreted for safekeeping in a Catholie 
monastery and later returned by a Cath- 
olic bishop to Dr. Ignacio Bauer, as pres- 
ident of the Jewish community in Ma- 
drid. Dr. Bauer is a lawyer and a pro- 
fessor of law at the University of Ma- 
drid. A teacher of English in a Catho- 
lic high school there assured us that the 
school authorities have known from the 
day they hired her that she was an or- 
thodox Jewess. 

I inquired in both cities about restric- 
tions against the practice of traditional 
Jewish rites. I was assured that there 
was no restriction against kosher slaugh- 
tering of fowl and cattle. 

The Jews are required to obtain per- 
mits to maintain their synagogues. The 
same is true, however, of all non-Catho- 
lic places of worship. Having in mind 
that Spain, like certain other European 
countries, has a state religion, I thought 
this was an unfair requirement imposed 
for the benefit of the Catholic Church, 
England and the Scandinavian countries 
have state religions, but no such require- 
ment. 

Italy, which has no state religion, does 
have such a requirement., The reason 
given for the requirement in Spain and 
in Italy was that the government de- 
sired to be in a position of assuring it- 
self that no religious institution would 
be used as a cover for revolutionary or 
antigovernment activity. 

While understanding the reason I do 
not approve the regulation. I think both 
Italy and Spain stand to gain more in 
the eyes of the free world by abolishing 
such regulations, 

What bothered me greatly, however, 
was the fact that although both the Bar- 
celona and the Madrid Jewish communi- 
ties had been assured by authorities that 
their applications for permits were in 
order and that they could function, no 
written permits had been issued by the 
authorities. I also learned that in Bar- 
celona the Jews were not permitted to 
bury their dead, but were required to 
seal the bodies in vaults in a wall main- 
tained at one side of the civil cemetery. 
This condition did not prevail in Madrid, 
where the civil cemetery was divided by 
a wall into what became two cemeteries, 
one for the Jews and the other for the 
Protestants. 

I was assured by Mr. Enrique Benar- 
roya, president of the Jewish Community 
in Barcelona, and by Dr. Ignacio Bauer, 
president of the Jewish Community in 
Madrid, as well as by many others in 
both cities, that they were quite happy 
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with their lot in life, that the Spanish 
authorities extended every cooperation 
to them and their co-religionists, and 
that they suffered no discrimination at 
the hands of the authorities or of private 
citizens. 8 

Before leaving Madrid I called on the 
Foreign Minister. I told him of the 
things I had learned about the Jews in 
Barcelona and Madrid. I told him how 
very glad I was about some of the things 
I had learned. I also told him about 
the things I did not like. 

I emphasized particularly that, while 
I did not approve of the regulations re- 
quiring permits to maintain places of 
worship, at least the written permits 
should be issued if governmental require- 
ments were met. I also said that the 
cemetery situation was not only intol- 
erable but irreligious. 

I was most agreeably surprised to find 
that the Foreign Minister was in accord 
with my thinking on both subjects. 
While he knew that both Jewish com- 
munities were maintaining synagogues, 
he professed not to know that written 
permits had not been issued by the local 
authorities. He assured me he would 
inquire into the matter and see that they 
were promptly issued. He was disturbed 
to learn about the cemetery situation, and 
promised me that if my facts were correct 
those regulations would be rescinded at 
once. 

After discussing these matters with my 
distinguished colleague the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Kerocu], he sug- 
gested that we discuss them with the 
Spanish Ambassador at Large, Jose F. 
de Lequerica. Upon our return to Wash- 
ington, D. C., we did just that, and the 
Ambassador offered to follow the matter 
with his Government to a satisfactory 
conclusion. 

I am happy to announce today that I 
have before me confirmation of the fact 
that formal permits have been issued by 
the proper Spanish authorities for the 
maintenance of the Jewish synagogues, 
and for the burial of Jewish dead in ac- 
cordance with orthodox religious re- 
quirements. 

This confirmation comes to me from 
many sources. Ambassador de Lequerica 
has so advised me orally and in writing. 
An American friend in Spain who has 
nothing to fear from any source has so 
advised me in writing. The World Jew- 
ish Congress and the American Joint 
Distribution Committee have likewise 
confirmed those facts. 

The World Jewish Congress wrote me: 

We received direct confirmation from our 
friends in Spain that the Barcelona com- 
munity was granted official recognition, and 
that the communities of Barcelona and 
Seville were given permission to maintain 
their cemetery. 


Dr. Bauer wrote me from Madrid: 


I am certain you are already aware of 
your great personal success. Thanks to your 
intervention, the Barcelona community is 
already officially recognized, and we hope 
that the Madrid community will also be ap- 
proved shortly. I consider this as being 
really a great feat. 
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The American Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee wrote me under date of January 
12, 1950: 

The efforts you made while in Madrid 
epparently have borne early and productive 
fruit. 


Mr. Benarroya wrote me from Bar- 
celona as follows: 

Since your visit things have been hap- 
pening very fast and in our favor. On the 
part of the civil governor and in accord- 
ance with instructions from Madrid, we have 
obtained official recognition for our com- 
munity, which puts us in the same situa- 
tion as all other communities in other coun- 
tries. We are under the Impression that this 
was due to the influence of the United States 
of America, and knowing that you dear Mr. 
Mutter had something to do with this, we 
send you our thanks, and ask that you send 
same along to the other people who inter- 
vened. 


I take this occasion to extend such 
thanks publicly to all those who lent 
their good offices to the excellent results 
obtained and especial thanks to my good 
friend and distinguished colleague the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. KEOGH], 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Bonner). The time of the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Mutter] has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, permit me 
to commend my distinguished colleague 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. MUL- 
TER] for his typically intelligent address. 
He has been overly generous in his treat- 
ment of me for which, of course, I am 
grateful. My knowledge of the matters 
about which he has spoken leads me to 
observe that he has rendered our coun- 
try a great and courageous service, in 
addition to which he has been an im- 
portant factor in further removing some 
of the real or fancied. differences that 
have tended to separate us from the peo- 
ple of Spain—a separation which, if re- 
moved ,would better serve the interests of 
all peaceful and freedom-loving people, 
You have listened to a well-documented 
report from one of our most energetic 
and capable Members from New York. 
The long-time effect of his conscientious 
and successful efforts to improve the sit- 
uation of the Jews in Spain will become 
the greater as time goeson. He has well 
served the cause of peace and has well 
served the Spaniards of Jewish faith. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MONRONEY (at the request of 
Mr. Priest) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Record in two 
instances, and in one to include a letter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. CHURCH] is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 


THE COAL SITUATION 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include a resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, must 
every coal bin in every American home 
be absolutely empty, every school closed 
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and every hospital on rationed heat and 
light—must every power plant be shut 
down, whole cities in darkness and every 
major manufacturing plant unable to 
operate—must our whole economy be at 
a standstill and there be wholesale un- 
employment—must our people actually 
starve and freeze—must all these things 
come to pass before the President of the 
United States is willing to recognize that 
the national health and safety are being 
imperiled by the current coal shortage 
resulting from the current strike? 

How long does the President intend to 
play this shameful game of politics, with 
helpless American people as mere pawns? 
Must the welfare of all the people be sac- 
rificed in order that the selfish ends of a 
few arrogant labor union leaders may be 
served by a subservient administration? 

Mr. Speaker, these are questions which 
are being asked by the people we repre- 
sent as they find themselves on a ra- 
tioned coal supply, having to pay black- 
market prices for whatever coal may be 
available, and having to burn wood to 
secure heat enough to survive. Those 
are questions being asked by an ever- 
increasing number who are filling the 
ranks of the unemployed, as the coal 
supply diminishes and manufacturing 
operations are curtailed. 

On three previous occasions I have 
addressed this House to call attention 
to the acute coal shortage resulting from 
the current strike. Last September, and 
again on January 12 of this year, I in- 
troduced a resolution calling upon the 
President to invoke the national-emer- 
gency provisions of the Taft-Harticy 
Act. Several Members have addressed 
this House on this matter, and around 
24 such resolutions have been intro- 
duced. Several Senators have sponsored 
a like resolution in the other body. 

But notwithstanding all such efforts 
calling the attention of President Tru- 
man to the critical coal situation in the 
country, with innocent people and whole 
communities enduring great hardship 
and suffering, he stubbornly refuses to 
exercise the authority vested in him un- 
der existing law to meet just such an 
emergency as this. Je has persisted in 
saying that no emergency exists. But, 
as I stated in my letter to the Chairman 
of the House Committee on Education 
and Labor, the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. LESINSKI], if he would grant us a 
hearing we would present to his commit- 
tee persuasive and compelling evidence 
that this coal strike imperils our national 
health and safety. 

During this past week end, Mr. 
Speaker, I visited my home State of 
Illinois. I canvassed the coal situation 
myself. The Illinois Fuel Merchants 
Association also conducted a comprehen- 
sive canvas of the entire State. I hold 
in my hand the reports up to date re- 
ceived from the various cities, towns and 
villages. I have here in my hand, first- 
hand conclusive evidence of the exact 
situation. 

The reports I have here are not esti- 
mates of last month’s coal supply pre- 
pared by some long-haired Department 
of Interior statistician to support a pre- 
conceived political conclusion of an ad- 
ministration that hired hima and can fire 
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him. The reports I have here are the 
hard, cold, bitter, distressing facts of the 
actual situation. 

The J. H. Catlow Coal Co., of Barring- 
ton, Ill., which is in my district, wired 
me as follows: 

Coal situation serious Barrington. Rest 
home, 52 patients, now burning wood. Many 
homes have only a few days’ supply. 


A careful check was made of the situa- 
tion in Barrington, which is a community 
of around 4,800 people. The coal supply 
in that little community has been so low 
that for the past 3 months the dealers 
have been obliged to ration their limited 
supply. They have been able to obtain 
some coal only by paying black market 
prices of $4 and up per ton more than the 
normal consumer price. 

The rest home, referred to in the tele- 
gram, is an institution with 52 aged in- 
mates. What coal it has on hand, with 
no coal in transit and no immediate 
prospects of obtaining any, is being used 
to bank the fire at nights. In the day- 
time they burn wood. 

If there should be a severe cold spell, 
this whole community will almost over- 
night be completely without any coal 
whatever. And there are other com- 
munities in the same trying predicament. 
But, apparently, in the eyes of the Presi- 
dent there can be no emergency until 
every lump of coal above the ground has 
been burned. 

Speaking of having to burn wood in 
order to get heat, I have here a clipping 
from a newspaper in St. Charles, II., 
which is ably represented by my good 
friend and colleague the gentleman from 
Ilinois [Mr. Reep]. It states that with 
only 90 tons of coal on hand for a normal 
weekly consumption of 800 tons, the city 
has invited the people to use the wood- 
pile accumulated by the city in its tree- 
removal program in which about 1,000 
trees were cut down. 

Of course, people are not going to freeze 
so long as they can find something to 
burn. It sounds ridiculous, and it would 
be; but I would not be at all surprised 
if the Department of Agriculture released 
some figures within the next few days to 
show that there is an abundance of wood 
available for home-heating purposes to 
support the administration’s absurd con- 
tention that there is no emergency in 
the coal industry. 

Mr. Speaker, let me call attention to 
one or two other items in this careful 
survey of the coal situation in Ilinois. 
No one can look at these first-hand re- 
ports without being startled at the num- 
ber of communities that are on a day-by- 
day existence in their coal supply. 

In Gurnee, Ill., for example, which is 
a community of about 1,800 people, there 
is only tonnage available for 1 day. This 
community is able to meet its barest 
needs only by obtaining from a neigh- 
boring city of Waukegan coal in 1-ton 
lots to meet emergency needs. A few 
days of severe cold weather, and the peo- 
ple of Gurnee will be completely helpless. 

The same situation exists in Normal, 
III., which has a population of around 
8,500. The Illinois Soldiers and Sailors 
home, located there, the Illinois State 
Normal, and the schools have on hand 
only enough coal to last 24 hours. 
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In Rockford, Ill, the St. Anthony Hos- 
pital has only 1 day’s supply. At the 
very best the city has on hand only 3 
days’ supply for all its needs, and it is 
able to get along in this relatively mild 
weather only by purchasing coal at 
black-market prices of from $2 to $3 a 
ton more than the normal price. 

The reports I have here show that the 
city of Elgin, Ill., of around 45,000 peo- 
ple, has on hand only a little over 2 days’ 
supply.. The two hospitals in the city 
have less than 2 days’ supply, and the in- 
dustries there are facing sharp curtail- 
ment in their operations as their coal 
supply continues to diminish. 

And so on through this pile of reports, 
there is this showing of large black- 
market operations, churches, schools, and 
hospitals with hardly any coal, and peo- 
ple having to find other means of heat- 
ing their homes. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert in the record at this point a 
resolution adopted by the village of Lib- 
ertyville, Ill., on January 17. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Il- 
linois? 

There was no objection. 


Whereas more than 60 percent of the homes 
within the corporate limits of the village of 
Libertyville, II., are dependent upon coal 
for heating purposes and, with the large in- 
crease in population which has taken place 
in the village since the last Federal census, 
the population of this village is now in excess 
of 6,000 persons; and 

Whereas all the schools, the main water 
plant, and the sanitary sewerage plant in 
this municipality are dependent upon coal 
for heating purposes; and 

Whereas the vast majority of the business 
buildings and industries of this village are 
dependent upon coal for heating and opera- 
tion purposes; and 

Whereas a large area surrounding the vil- 
lage is dependent upon the coal distributors 
-of this village for coal for heating and other 
purposes; and 

Whereas a thorough survey of the existing 
coal stocks in this village discloses that said 
stocks will be exhausted on or about January 
27, 1950, that no coal supplies are in transit 
to supply the needs of the village and that 
there exists at present no promise of any 
future delivery of coal to the village; and 

Whereas there is now imminent danger of 
large numbers of homes in the village being 
without heat during the heart of the present 
winter, in probable subzero weather, of the 
schools being closed and of businesses and 
industries being shut down; and 

Whereas the health of our people and the 
safety of the community are now in great 
jeopardy: Now, therefore, be it and it is 
hereby 

Resolved by the president and board of 
trustees of the village of Libertyville, Ill., 
That a serious emergency exists in this mu- 
nicipality by reason of the depleted coal sup- 
plies of the village and the present dark 
outlook with reference to obtaining ade- 
quate additional supplies, all occasioned by 
coal strikes and related causes limiting coal 
supplies at the source on a national scale; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That Federal and State authori- 
ties be and they are hereby memorialized to 
take prompt action to cope with the present 
emergency; and be it further 

Resolved, That the village clerk be and he 
is hereby directed to forward copies of this 
resolution to the President of the United 
States, each of the United States Senators 
from Illinois, the Congressman from this 
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district, the Governor of Illinois, the Illinois 
Municipal League, and the public press, 
Passed January 17, 1950. 
Approved January 17, 1950. 
J. J. JAEGER, 
President. 
Attest: 


C. O. CARLSON, 
Village Clerk. 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
privilege to represent the more than 
6,000 people who live in Libertyville, and 
it is my duty to them, as well as to all the 
people, to try to secure prompt action in 
the emergency situation that presently 
confronts us. 

As I stated at the outset, the coal 
shortage is so acute that industries are 
beginning to curtail operations and un- 
employment is increasing. Last Friday 
the Inland Steel Co. announced that it 
had been compelled to shut down its 
blast furnace at the Indiana Harbor 
plant because of the shortage of coking 
coal. As this blast furnace produced 
iron for foundries and for steel manu- 
facturing, the stoppage of its operations 
will have its adverse effect on other in- 
dustries. 

And other steel companies, such as the 
Republic Steel Co. and the Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Works in Gary, Ind., and 
South Chicago are carefully surveying 
their low coal supplies, with the possi- 
bility of a cut-back in their operations. 

All this President Truman ignores, 
And you will recall that he told us in one 
of his messages that steel production was 
so important to our national economy 
that unless there was an increase the 
Government itself should go into the 
steel business. 

If there is no national emergency in 
the coal situation, why was it necessary 
for the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to issue on December 23, 1949, what 
is known as Service Order 844, which 
provides priority in coal for locomotive 
consumption where the supply on hand 
is less than 9 days? Why was it neces- 
sary for the Commission to issue Service 
Order 845 on January 8 of this year by 
which passenger service was curtailed by 
33% percent on coal-consuming runs? 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to read to 
the House the following telegram dated 
January 20 which I received from Mr, 
W. A. Johnston, president of the Illinois 
Central Railroad: 

The fact that the United Mine Worker 
mines in our territory are only working 3 
days a week, and being subject to wildcat 
strikes on the permissive days, is creating a 
very acute coal shortage all over our territory 
and we on the Illinois Central are having ex- 
treme difficulty securing from our operators 
sufficient coal to keep our road in operation, 
We are down today to about 5 days total 
supply in cars, in chutes, and on the ground 
and have been for weeks living from hand to 
mouth, 

Should there be a cold snap we would very 
likely have to retard our freight-train opera- 
tion and there would be extreme suffering 
because of lack of coal in retail yards. Can- 
not something be done by the Government 
to overcome this predicament? 


In order that we, as representatives of 
the people, might somehow impress upon 
the President the seriousness of the situ- 
ation confronting our people, I intro- 
duced the resolution calling upon him to 
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invoke the Taft-Hartley Act. By asking 
him to invoke the national emergency 
provisions of that act we are not asking 
him to have the Attorney General obtain 
a court injunction. We are asking him 
to take the initial step provided by the 
Taft-Hartley Act, and that is to set upa 
board of inquiry to ascertain the facts 
in the coal dispute and the issues in- 
volved. 

It seems strange indeed that the Presi- 
dent is not even willing to have such a 
board inquire into the existing coal sit- 
uation, There is nothing in the act 
which requires that the President take 
any action on the board's findings. The 
board does not even make recommenda- 
tions. In fact, the act specifically states 
that its report on the facts shall not con- 
tain any recommendations. 

Why, then, does President Truman re- 
fuse to establish such a board? Is it 
that he is afraid of the truth? The Taft- 
Hartley Act provides that the board's 
report shall be made public. Is it that 
the President is afraid that the board’s 
report will publicly show such a shock- 
ingly critical situation resulting from 


the coal strike that he will find it politi- ` 


cally impossible to continue to play poli- 
tics at the expense of the American peo- 
ple for the benefit of a few? 

The responsibility for this very serious 
condition in the United States, with 
whole communities without sufficient 
fuel and the prospects of a complete 
break-down of our whole economy, rests 
squarely on the shoulders of President 
Truman. 

Mr. DONDERO, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

Mr. DONDERO. In conjunction with 
what the gentleman from Illinois has 
said, I hold in my hand a part of the 
front page of the Pontiac Daily Press, 
published in a city of 80,000 people. The 
headline is, “Coal piles dwindle in cities 
and States.” The subheadline is to the 
effect that they have between 5 and 7 
days’ coal supply left in my State of 
Michigan. . 

Mr. CHURCH. I want to thank the 
gentleman for his additional evidence. 
If the Members will read Senator CaIn’s 
speech of yesterday in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record they will find three pages of ad- 
ditional evidence there, especially with 
reference to his State of Washington. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I want to 
compliment the gentleman on the state- 
ments he has made with reference to this 
situation. His district borders mine. 
The statement he has made with ref- 
erence to the shortage of coal and its 
effect upon unemployment is absolutely 
true. 

Mr. CHURCH. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution. 

Mr. DONDERO. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding tome. May I say that 
the mayor of my home city has sent me 
a wire saying that they have 2 days’ sup- 
ply left in Royal Oak, Mich. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. CHURCH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Does not the 
gentleman think that if some of these 
wires were sent to the coal operators and 
the mine owners, where the responsibility 
actually rests, you might get better re- 
sults? What we are doing here is plac- 
ing the blame on the miners, on the 
workers, when the blame rests squarely 
on the shoulders of the mine operators 
and the mine owners, who will not con- 
cede to these men that which rightfully 
belongs to them. 

Mr. CHURCH. But the strikers are 
demanding concessions specifically pro- 
hibited by law. At any rate, what objec- 
tion can there possibly be to having a 
board of inquiry ascertain the facts in 
the dispute and the matters in issue? 

May I say to the gentleman that if the 
President of the United States would 
follow the law of the land and encourage 
respect for the law, we would not have 
such headlines that appear in today’s 
Times-Herald, “Union Tells Strike Plan 
to Jam Phones”; “Workers Told to 
Overload Dial System”; “CWA Boss 
Asks for CIO Support.” Here is a pro- 
posal to make it impossible for dial 
phones to be used. Here is a proposal to 
disregard the rights of others. 

Let me say further to the gentleman 
from New York that I believe he should 
encourage the President of the United 
States to follow the law and the moral 
principle that the industry and the work- 
ers must have respect for the law of the 
land, even though they may not like the 
particular law in question. The workers 
have their rights and the operators have 
their rights, but the paramount right is 
that of the general public. It is this 
paramount right that we are asking the 
President to recognize. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. PATMAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 30 
minutes on Monday and on Tuesday next, 
at the conclusion of the legislative pro- 
gram of those days and following any 
special orders heretofore entered. 


FOREIGN SKILLED PERSONNEL 
ADMISSION BILL 


Mr. MADDEN, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 438, Rept. No. 1519), 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3001) to authorize the 
admission into the United States of certain 
aliens possessing special skills. That after 
general debate, which shall be confined to 
the bill and continue not to exceed 1 hour, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the 5- 


minute rule. At the conclusion of the con-. 


sideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill 
and amendments thereto. to final passage 
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without intervening motion excep: one mo- 
tion to recommit, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore, Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. SMITH] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 


FALLACIES OF WORLD FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the issue of world government 
has been placed before the House by a 
set of concurrent resolutions, all of simi- 
lar language, seeking to put this House 
and this Congress on record as stat- 
ing the project of world government to 
be an aim of United States foreign policy. 
These resolutions have been referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, which 
has made them the subject of hearings. 
The Committee has not yet acted on 
them. 

The implications of the proposal are 
so vast, however, as to merit the atten- 
tion of every Member of this House. It 
is my purpose to discuss these implica- 
tions as I see them. 

The proposition contained in these 
resolutions sounds very persuasive as 
long as it is considered on the level 
of abstractions. No one can take issue 
with the idea of adequate safeguards for 
peace. No one can object to the ideal 
of justice under law throughout the 
world. No one can grapple with purely 
imaginary concepts such as a world sov- 
ereign or a world federation. 

It is only when one gets down to cases 
and attempts to see the proposition in 
concrete application that one comes to 
question whether the proposition is a 
sound one, 

This Congress should not put forth 
this proposition if it is an unsound one. 
After careful consideration, I have come 
to the conclusion that the proposition 
is not sound but fallacious. 

Even if the proposition were sound, a 
concurrent resolution would be an en- 
tirely inappropriate way of proclaiming 
it to the world. It would not be effective. 
It would not be convincing. It would be 
legally questionable. The only proper 
course would be that of a constitutional 
amendment. 

I shall discuss, therefore, the funda- 
mental fallacies of the proposition for a 
world state, the inappropriateness of a 
concurrent resolution as a means of reg- 
istering the national will on the proposed 
world state and the idea of a constitu- 
tional amendment as the only proper 
procedure. 

Let us see precisely what is proposed 
before we develop the fallacies. 

The resolutions state that it is the 
sense of the Congress that it shall be the 
policy of the United States to strengthen 
the United Nations to the end that it 
shall become a world government having 
the attributes of making, interpreting, 
and enforcing law on a world scale. 

On a proposition of such importance 
it behooves the Congress to withhold an 
expression of approval unless and until 
the support of the American people has 
been amply demonstrated. It would be 
a reckless imposture for the Congress to 
announce an intention of such world- 
wide and historic significance if the 
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American people had not first resolved 
their will to support and carry through 
a design for world government. Such an 
expression by the Congress would be a 
gesture of misrepresentation. It would 
be the very negation of the Congress’ 
function and duty of representing the 
people of the United States. 

No evidence at hand indicates that the 
American people support this proposi- 
tion. Proponents of the resolution have 
cited the results of public-opinion polls, 
expressions of view by several of the 
State legislatures, and the like to sup- 
port the assertion of public approval. 
Such generalized expressions of senti- 
ment and mood are inadequate as evi- 
dence of a considered judgment and a 
sustained will to submit to a world state. 
It is not enough to assert that such judg- 
ment and will exist. It would be neces- 
sary to prove their existence before the 
Congress would be entitled to announce 
to the world a statemen’ of policy pre- 
mised upon their existence. 

The lack of proof of public support for 
this proposition is easy to demonstrate. 

First of all, this is a proposition to de- 
stroy the United Nations. 

That is not what the resolutions say 
in so many words. They use the word 
“strengthen” rather than the word 
“destroy.” An analysis will show very 
readily, however, that it is not the 
strengthening of the United Nations 
which these resolutions propose. The 
United Nations—the organization that 
now exists—does not have the attributes 
that this proposed world government 
would have. The attributes of the 
United Nations are those set forth in its 
Charter. The Charter is in principle en- 
tirely different from the charter that the 
international state proposed in these 
resolutions. The attributes being differ- 
ent, then the things themselves would be 
different. Only the names might be the 
same. Let us not be deceived by names. 
To be accurate, to avoid deception, these 
resolutions should not talk of strength- 
ening the United Nations. They should 
talk of discarding the United Nations 
and setting up something entirely differ- 
ent in its place. The mere rhetorical 
use of the same name should not be per- 
mitted to obscure the fact that this is a 
proposal to jettison the United Nations 
as it now exists. 

Nothing adduced in the hearings be- 
fore the Committee on Foreign Affairs or 
elsewhere indicates that the American 
people wish to discard the United Na- 
tions. Nothing has been shown to indi- 
cate that they now wish to turn théir 
backs on that experiment, after some 4 
years of trial, and take off on a fanciful 
flight into the hypotheses of world 
government. 

Second, this is a proposition to super- 
sede and extinguish the Constitution of 
the United States. 

Again, the resolutions do not say so in 
precise words. The conclusion is inevi- 
table, however, if one looks analytically 
at what they do say. 

World government—a world federal 
state going by the name of the United 
Nations or any other name—would 
necessarily have the attributes of govern- 
ment. The resolutions do not conceal 
this. They speak of a world govern- 
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ment capable of making, interpreting, 
and enforcing world law. 

Before examining all the implications 
of this, it is well to allude to the argu- 
ment, as put forth by the proponents, 
that the world government would neces- 
sarily be limited. This formula for 
limited unlimited government, for a state 
which is universal in particulars, is 
somewhat vague. It is difficult to find 
substantial meaning in the assurances, as 
given in testimony, that the world gov- 
ernment will be primarily to prevent 
violence and enforce peace in the world 
and to run a world police force capable 
of enforcing the world will on any mem- 
ber—just that and nothing more. 

All of us should have realized by now 
that war has become totalitarian not only 
in its impact but in its roots. Any social 
stress, any friction or sag in the economy, 
or any frustration of a people’s aims is 
potentially a factor in disrupting the 
peace of the world. A world government 
with power to take jurisdiction over all 
matters that bear on war and peace would 
be capable of taking jurisdiction over 
everything. 

We are reminded by the proponents, 
however, of the experience of our own 
Government. The Thirteen Original 
States were not completely supplanted by 
the Federal Government. The American 
experience, the proponents assert, dem- 
onstrates that a government can be both 
central and universal on the one hand 
and limited on the other. 

The rejoinder is that the American 
experience does not lend an appropriate 
comparison. The men of the Thirteen 
Original States had not only language in 
common; they were versed in Blackstone, 
Coke, and John Locke. They had a com- 
mon concept of public law. The concept 
of limitation of power and of constitu- 
tional right was inherent in their thought 
and action. Upon the basis of this com- 
munity of precept and understanding 
they were able to form a national Gov- 
ernment of limited powers and consti- 
tutional principles, 

The world with which we are now 
invited to amalgamate, in whose great 
central sovereign we are now invited 
to submerge our rights, presents no such 
general concept of limited government. 
We might as well admit that, with all 
our enshrinement of democratic princi- 
ples, absolutism and capricious use of 
power now characterize government over 
the larger part of the world’s peoples. 
Nothing could be more misleading than 
the expectation that a world govern- 
ment would necessarily emerge in the 
pattern of the American Constitution— 
that somehow the principles of the Amer- 
ican experience would be engrafted upon 
a world state formed largely of peoples 
who are unfamiliar with, and perhaps 
even inherently hostile toward, the sort 
of principles that we live by in the United 
States. 

This line of argument, however, is not 
a determining one. Let us assume for 
argument that a world government would 
emerge in line with the principles upon 
which our own Government rests. Let 
us evaluate the case on that premise. 

Such a government would be clothed 
with sovereign powers similar to those 
of the United States. It would have 
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the power to tax and to appropriate. It 
would have power to raise and support 
its own armed forces, and would have 
authority to use them wherever in its 
sovereign wisdom it might choose. It 
would have the power to coin money 
and determine the value thereof. It 
would control commerce throughout the 
world. It would be empowered to take 
over and use property for its own pur- 
poses. It would have a universal claim 
upon allegiance and in return would have 
the obligation to give protection uni- 
versally throughout its domain. It would 
have the power to enforce its own law 
throughout its entire area. 

Let us look at the question of vesting 
the proposed world state with power to. 
tax and appropriate. 

Are the American people ready to 
yield up to an hypothetical world legis- 
lature the power to levy world taxes 
against their property, transactions, and 
incomes? Are they ready to permit the 
world legislature to determine where and 
how the wealth exacted from them by 
world taxation shall be spent? It may 
be that they are. Perhaps it is their 
sentiment that such power over Ameri- 
can wealth and American destiny should 
be surrendered to a sovereign body in 
which America would have a small voice, 
a very small voice indeed. Nothing in 
the hearings shows this, however, and in 
the absence of clear proof it would ill 
become the Congress to proclaim a prop- 
osition premised on the supposition that 
the American people are ready and will- 
ing for such an undertaking. 

Let us look next at the implications of 
the military powers of the envisaged 
world government. 

Is this Congress really willing to give 
up its constitutional prerogative in mat- 
ters of declaring war and exercising 
control over the armed forces? Do the 
American people wish such a course? 
Nothing adduced in the hearings sup- 
ports an affirmative answer. 

It is easy and beguiling to imagine, as 
the proponents of world federation do, a 
world government in which all the mili- 
tary resources of all the peoples would be 
pooled in something called an interna- 
tional police force. Some rather like to 
imagine a dedicated army of idealistic 
youths marshaled by some mythical 
Eisenhower and working under the peace 
plans of some enlightened world general 
staff. Somehow the idea seems to es- 
cape them that the world army might be 
a ruthless army, that its commanders 
might be men of overweening ambition, 
and that its world general staff might 
have in its hands power vastly in excess 
of its sense of responsibility. 

How many world army divisions of 
Communist troops would we want to 
have garrisoned in the United States? 
How much control over American re- 
sources in men and armament would we 
want to yield to a world government and 
its general staff, on which American 
representation would constitute only a 
small minority? We had better ask the 
questions now. After the world federal 
constitution should have taken effect it 
would be too late. The power to deter- 
mine the answers would have passed 
from America’s hands; the world gov- 
ernment would be making the decisions. 
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One should not overlook that such a 
world government would necessarily 
have power to levy forces. That would 
entail the power to conscript. That 
would mean the conscription of Ameri- 
cans for military service in such num- 
ber, in accordance with such standards, 
and for service in such parts of the world 
as the world authority might decide. 
Americans have adopted conscription as 
a basis for raising their own armed 
forces only in times of great emergency 
and with great reluctance. That they 
are now willing to yield such power over 
American lives to a world authority in 
which this country would have a minor- 
ity voice is, to say the least, open to 
serious question. 

Let us look next at the implications of 
yielding to a world government power to 
coin money and regulate the value 
thereof. 

Do the American people wish to do 
away with the dollar—to have it ab- 
sorbed in, and supplanted by, some new 
world currency? 

Let us assume that the unit of the new 
world currency will be called the global. 
How many globals will a dollar be worth 
when the great transition is made? 
How many francs will be counted equiv- 
alent to a global? How many pesetas? 
How many rubles? The world legisla- 
ture can decided all that. The great 
world-wide share-the-wealth plan can 
be put through as one of the first acts of 
the new world legislature. 

Maybe the American people are ready 
for that. But if so, there is nothing in 
the hearings to show it. 

Let us consider next the control of 
commerce, 

This is an inherent power of govern- 
ment. A world government would neces- 
sarily control commerce, and all that 
bears on commerce, among the compo- 
nent parts and, for that matter, within 
them as well. The plea for world gov- 
ernment is a plea that the American 
people should divest their own Govern- 
ment of control of commerce with other 
nations and place that control in a su- 
perior state. Along with it, just as 
surely, would go control of commerce 
within the Nation. 

Perhaps that is what the American 
people want. One must emphasize the 
necessity of making completely sure of 
it first lest we deceive ourselves and the 
world by a false declaration of inten- 
tion. 

Let us consider next another inherent 
power of government, the power to take 
over properiy and control it for its own 
use. 

The world government would be able 
to exercise eminent domain anywhere in 
the United States. It would do so in ac- 
cordance with its own procedures and 
for such purposes as it might deem prop- 
er. Its power to do so would be beyond 
challenge by any local unit of govern- 
ment. Have the proponents of this 
measure adequately considered the im- 
plications of this? Have they revealed 

those implications to the American peo- 
ple? Do the American people concur? 
No evidence at hand indicates an affirm- 
ative answer to any of these questions. 

Let us consider the matter of univer- 

sal allegiance and universal protection. 
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The reciprocal relationship between 
them is basic to all political organiza- 
tion. 

The new world state would impinge 
directly upon every inhabitant’s life in 
its claim of allegiance. It would be uni- 
versal throughout its domain. On the 
other hand, the world citizen would have 
the right to claim the world govern- 
ment's protection wherever he might go. 
In our own constitutional history it was 
early developed that the right to move 
freely about in the area of the sovereign 
was inherent in the individual’s claim 
of protection in return for the obliga- 
tion of allegiance. The protection which 
the Federal Government extended to a 
New Yorker was not confined to the lim- 
its of New York. The man of Wisconsin 
did not cease to have a claim for pro- 
tection at the moment of passing into 
Illinois. The right to move about with- 
in the area covered by the sovereign’s 
protection was inherent in the recipro- 
cal obligation of allegiance and protec- 
tion. 


What does that mean when applied 


to the proposed world state? It means, 
for one thing, the end of immigration 
restrictions in the United States. If it 
does not mean that, then there is no good 
to be served in talking about the world 
state, for a state in which the obligation 
to protect was compartmentalized would 
be a state without a universal claim upon 
allegiance, and therefore no state at all. 

Now it may be that the American peo- 
ple are ready to knock down the immi- 
gration bars and invite the whole world 
in. It may be that they are ready to 
yield control over such things to a work- 
ing majority of a mythical world legisla- 
ture. Nothing in the hearings before the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs indicates 
this, however, and in the absence of clear 
proof, it would be presumptuous of the 
Congress to issue a declaration indicating 
any such willingness. 

Let us look also at the implications of 
the universality of impact of a world 
government. 

The world government would govern 
in every section of every land, including 
this land. Its writ would be effective in 
every neighborhood. Its marshals, its 
agents of investigation and enforcement, 
of whatever national origins, would be 
empowered to proceed on their business 
independent of local restrictions. Its 
power could reach down and touch every 
individual. Its courts could take cog- 
nizance of cffenses against the world law 
wherever committed. The citizens of 
every American town would be subject 
to trial before the world judges in what- 
ever venue might be appropriate under 
the procedure of the world courts. 

Is that what the American people and 
their Congress want? If they do, they 
should say so more clearly. If they do 
not, they should not say anything to 
mislead anyone into thinking they do. 

Some exponents of world government 
contend, of course, that the desire for 
peace is so great that such considerations 
as the ones expressed above are of sec- 
ondary importance. Their plea stems 
from the sincere belief that the urgency 
for security among the American people 
and other peoples is so compelling that, 
given the opportunity, they would all 
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willingly merge their national preroga- 
tives in one central governing power to 
the degree necessary to insure tran- 
quillity throughout the world. One can- 
not question the desire for peace or the 
need of it. One may, however, question 
the historical validity of the hope that 
peace is necessarily to be achieved 
through widening the area of sovereignty. 

This hope is only a postulate. It rests 
on no historic experience. It is asserted, 
like the dogmatic panacea of the class- 
less society, as a simple refuge from the 
complexities of reality. People who find 
the burdens and anxieties of the world 
about them intolerable have ever been 
wont to recreate the world in the image 
of their wishes. It is seductively easy to 
alleviate the threat of war first by iden- 
tifying it with the circumstances that 
the world is divided into many states and 
second by imagining a world consisting 
of only one state. 

The fallacy is exposed by a glance at 
history. 

Peace can break down within a sov- 
ereign’s domain as well as upon the 
periphery. There are civil wars as well 
as international wars. History gives 
examples without number. Only one 
needs to be cited, however. The great 
constitutional experiment of 1787 in our 
own country did not resolve the funda- 
mental issues for the American people. 
Those issues remained to be resolved on 
the battlefield in the 1860's. 

The memory of this is strong in the 
American consciousness. The American 
people will want and are entitled to 
ask, and to have answered, one very 
fundamental question before the Con- 
gress undertakes to pledge them in the 
cause of a world state. That question is 
this: Is the world state essentially a 
formula for abolishing international 
wars, or is it essentially a pattern for 
widening the scope, and therefore the 
tragedy, of civil wars? 

Until that question has been explored 
and unless the American people are sat- 
isfied that world government would in- 
deed be an avenue to the hopes which 
its proponents assert, this Congress 
would be ill-advised to pledge them in 
support of the proposition. 

I turn now to a discussion of the in- 
appropriateness of a concurrent resolu- 
tion as a means of registering the 
national will on this matter of such 
vast importance, and of the necessity of 
cleaning up the constitutional obstacles 
before taking action leading toward 
establishment of a world state. 

One thing in the American experience 
germane to the issue is the fact that 
the constitutional fathers realized that 
no agent of government could properly 
be called upon to destroy that which 
he had been sworn to uphold. ‘They 
realized that the Federal Constitution, as 
a successor to the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, would destroy the Articles. They 
realized that the Federal Constitution, 
in impinging upon the States, would 
destroy in a measure powers which the 
States had under their constitutions. 
They realized, therefore, that the Fed- 
eral Constitution had to be brought into 
effect by a process independent of exist- 
ing agencies of government. Accorde- 
ingly they went directly to the people, 
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We must apply the same principles in 
this instance. 

A world federation enacting, inter- 
preting, and enforcing world law would 
supersede and extinguish the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

The Congress cannot properly call 
upon the members of the executive es- 
tablishment to work for the impairment 
and extinction of the Constitution—the 
very instrument that members of the 
executive establishment are sworn to up- 
hold and defend. 

No member of the executive estab- 
lishment could properly work toward the 
establishment of a world state even with 
the passage of one of these resolutions, 
which would merely be an expression of 
the sense of the Congress. Section 1037 
of Cannon’s Precedents of the House of 
Representatives says: 

A concurrent resolution is without force 
and effect beyond the confines of the Capitol. 


We cannot realistically expect such a 
resolution to have any effect on the ends 
of American foreign policy. It would be 
nothing but an expression indicating a 
pattern of piety in our wishes. It could 
not possibly prevail as against the power 
of the oath taken by members of the ex- 
ecutive establishment to uphold and 
defend the Constitution. 

One may doubt that the Congress 
could properly pass such a resolution 
even if it had binding effect. This doubt 
is based upon consciousness of the oath 
taken by all Members to uphold and de- 
fend the Constitution of the United 
States. It binds them just as definitely 
as it binds the members of the execu- 
tive establishment. 

Some proponents of the resolutions in 
question have cited as precedents House 
Concurrent Resolution 25 and Senate 
Resolution 192, Seventy-eighth Congress, 
The former, known generally as the Ful- 
bright resolution, passed the House of 
Representatives on September 21, 1943. 
The latter, known generally as the Con- 
nally resolution, passed the Senate on 
November 5, 1943. A careful examina- 
tæn of their language shows that neither 
is a proper precedent for the present 
resolutions. 

The Fulbright resolution was an ex- 
pression favoring “the creation of appro- 
priate international machinery adequate 
to establish and to maintain a just and 
lasting peace, among the nations of the 
world, and * * * participation by 
the United States therein through its 
constitutional processes,” 

The Connally resolution favored United 
States participation “with free and 
sovereign nations in the establishment 
and maintenance of international au- 
thority with power to prevent aggres- 
sion and to preserve the peace of the 
world.” It recognized “the necessity of 
there being established a general inter- 
national organization, based on the prin- 
ciple of the sovereign equality of all 
peace-loving states.” 

Neither of the above resolutions at- 
tempted to predetermine the attributes 
of the organization envisaged. Neither 
aimed at the creation of a world super- 
state. Neither aimed at the creation of 
a new political authority which would 
supersede the authority of the Constitu- 
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tion of the United States. Neither of 
them attempted in any measure to ex- 
tinguish powers vested under the Con- 
stitution. Both of them were entirely 
appropriate as expressions of the will of 
the Congress or one of its bodies com- 
pletely in keeping with their constitu- 
tional responsibilities. Neither of them 
sought to impose upon the Executive a 
line of policy which the Executive’s con- 
stitutional obligations could not tolerate. 
To undertake the course envisaged in 
the present resolution—or to attempt to 
lead the world into thinking we are un- 
dertaking such a course—without thor- 
oughgoing debate into all the particulars 
would be dangerous in the extreme. The 
proposition in these resolutions should 
be rejected. It is an invitation for a 
sentimental journey into a blind alley. 
The implications of the resolutions are 
so vast as they concern our constitutional 
system that the course proposed should 
not be undertaken except through a sol- 
emn constitutional process. The Consti- 
tution provides an appropriate procedure 


in the amendment process. 


An appropriate amendment would be 
one to authorize the President to enter 
into negotiations looking toward a world 
government under which characteristics 
of the American Constitution would be 
submerged and destroyed to the extent 
necessary to make such a world govern- 
ment possible. It might also authorize 
the Congress, specifically the Senate, to 
take action on such an instrument of 
government once it had been formulated. 

With such an amendment before the 
American public, that public would be 
able to see steadily and wholly what the 
implications of world government are, 
After such debate, and after a solemn 
referendum, we should then know what 
we mean and what we are doing. The 
world, furthermore, would be assured 
that our intentions are deliberate and 
firm and not the mere expression of a 
passing aspiration arrived at after neg- 
ligible consideration. 

There could be no doubt that the Ex- 
ecutive would be empowered to proceed 
along the path of negotiations toward 
world government if a constitutional 
amendment were put into effect author- 
izing him to do so. There could be no 
doubt of the power of the Congress, or of 
the Senate in particular in regard to its 
share in the treaty-making procedure, to 
participate in the process if the Consti- 
tution were so amended as to open up 
the avenue to a supersession of the Con- 
stitution. The Constitution would not 
impose an impediment in the path to 
world government if the Constitution 
were so amended as to clear the way. 

The impulse for such an amendment 
should come from the States. The 
States, by affirmative action of the legis- 
latures of a two-thirds majority of them, 
can bring about a national convention 
to originate amendments to the Consti- 
tution. Such amendments become fully 
valid when affirmed by the legislatures or 
by conventions in three-fourths of the 
States, whichever course may be deter- 
mined upon in the proposal. The rea- 
son for the suggestion that any move- 
ment to supersede the Constitution 
should be under the process indicated is 
that it would ill become any agents of 
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this Government, having direct consti- 
tutional responsibilities, whether in the 
executive branch or the legislative 
branch, to originate a formal effort to 
supersede the Constitution. 

If the sentiment for world government 
is as great as the proponents of these 
resolutions assert it is, then there could 
be no doubt that the great referendum on 
this issue would provide an affirmative 
result. If it is not sufficiently great to 
produce this result—and one may surely 
doubt that it is—then this Congress and 
this Nation should withhold any action 
that might mislead the world about our 
intentions. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Davxx- 
PORT] is recognized for 5 minutes. 


TREATY WITH IRELAND 


Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Speaker, I no- 
ticed in the papers of Sunday last that a 
Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and 
Navigation had been concluded on Sat- 
urday and signed in Dublin by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and by the 
Government of Ireland. I should like to 
take this opportunity of conveying my 
congratulations, through the medium of 
this House and its record, to the State 
Department for their wisdom in conclud- 
ing such a treaty with a country which 
has always been friendly to us and with a 
country which, as I pointed out in my 
speech of September 26, 1949, in this 
House, has contributed so many of its 
people to this great country of ours. No 
Member will dispute with me that friend- 
ship, amity to the greatest extent has al- 
ways existed between Ireland and the 
United States, but Iam glad, I am proud, 
to see this friendship registered by the 
treaty to which I now refer. We have 
always had the friendship of Ireland. 
We always will have it. But I can assure 
the Members of the House, and I know 
that I speak for a great many of them, 
that this is one treaty which will be up- 
held by the signers not only in the letter, 
but in the spirit. This will be no mere 
scrap of paper to be discarded when ex- 
pediency or opportunity makes it appear 
profitable. No, indeed. This, I am 
sure, will be a treaty which will be ad- 
hered to completely and again I should 
like to congratulate most wholeheartedly 
those officers of the State Department 
who have concluded this treaty and I 
venture to prophesy that this is one 
treaty which will encounter no obstacle 
in the Senate when the time comes to 
ratify it there. 7 

There was a feeling around—one felt 
it in the air—that our great State De- 
partment was not quite as interested in 
Ireland as it might be, I am pleased, 
therefore, to see this evidence of the 
actual work of the State Department in 
promoting friendship with Ireland and I 
hope that it will give the lie to those who 
say that America is not interested in the 
fate of Ireland. There are other aspects 
of our relationship with Ireland which 
are not treated in the document that was 
signed in Dublin on Saturday by our 
Minister to Ireland, the Honorable 
George Garrett, and by the very able 
Irish Minister of External Affairs, the 
Honorable Sean McBride, but I do not 
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propose at this stage to raise those ques- 
tions which I mentioned in my previous 
speeches on the floor of this House. I 
can only say that I sincerely hope that 
before too long other evidences of the 
friendship borne by this country to Ire- 
land will be made public. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? K 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I yield. 

Mr, McDONOUGH. I compliment the 
gentleman on making this observation 
at this time. May I ask the gentleman 
this question. In his opinion does he 
think it is not about time for the United 
States to send an Ambassador instead of 
a Minister to a country as prominent as 
Ireland among the nations of the world? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I am glad the gen- 
tleman brought that question up. We 
have small nations like Pakistan and 
Afghanistan which have the status of 
an embassy. Yet, the Irish representa- 
tion here has the status only of a lega- 
tion. I know the deep interest of the 
gentleman in the matter, and I hope that 
within a matter of a month or perhaps 
2 months, we may have news that the 
representation will be raised to that of 
an embassy. 

Mr. O'SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I yield. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN. I agree most heart- 
ily with the worthy gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Davenport] in all 
that he has said today, and join with 
him in his rejoicing that the initial step 
has been taken, most probably, to make 
a great free Ireland, eventually a coun- 
try with an ambassador status. A united 
Treland, territorially, as it has been al- 
ways heroically since the very twilight of 
civilization on down through the years 
when it was the educational and reli- 
gious fountainhead of the world and 
through the dark days of persecution 
and up to this very important hour in 
this world’s peculiarly patterned history. 
Mr. DAVENPORT. I thank the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. McSWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yiela? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I yield. 

Mr. McSWEENEY. Your utterances 
have always been timely and worth while 
on the floor of the House. I appreciate 
the gentleman’s reference to this very 
important treaty between the Irish peo- 
ple and the people of America. At my 
own expense last fall I went to Ireland, 
as well as to other European countries. 
While there I met our Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary, 
George A. Garrett and his gracious wife. 
I hope he will be given his share of the 
credit in bringing about this very fine 
and friendly relationship which has 
grown up between our two countries and 
which has resulted in this fine treaty. 

I also hope that he may be the first to 
enjoy the status of Ambassador to the 
great land of Ireland. 

Mr. DAVENPORT, I thank the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVENFORT. I yield. 

Mr. MULTER. I assure you sir, that 
the sons of Aaron join with the sons of 
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Erin in their rejoicing on this momen- 
tous occasion. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RANKIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the REC- 
op and include a statement made by the 
Commander of the AMVETS, the Amer- 
ican Veterans of World War II, before 
the Committee on Veterans Affairs. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 2 o'clock and 30 minutes p. m.), 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, January 25, 1950, at 12 
o'clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. RANKIN: Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. H.R. 1941. A bill to provide for 
limiting participation as beneficiary under 
the National Service Life Insurance Act of 
1940, as amended, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1510). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mrs. NORTON: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 416. Reso- 
lution granting 6 months’ salary and $350 
funeral expenses to the estate of Lillian Van 
Steenburgh, late ań employee of the House 
of Representatives; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1511). Ordered to be printed. 

Mrs. NORTON: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Concurrent Resolution 
152. Concurrent resolution authorizing the 
printing of additional copies of the hearings 
relative to the Federal Fair Employment 
Practices Act for the use of the Committee 
on Education and Labor; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1512). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mrs. NORTON: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 414. Reso- 
lution providing for the employment of one 
additional laborer (cloakroom), doorkeeper's 
department; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1513). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. DELANEY: Committee on Rules, 
House Resolution 437, Resolution for con- 
sideration of H.R. 6616, a bill to provide 
for the expeditious naturalization of former 
citizens of the United States who have lost 
United States citizenship through voting in 
a political election or in a plebiscite held 
in Italy; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1514). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. REDDEN: Committee on Public 
Lands. H.R. 5282. A bill to amend section 
3 of the Organic Act of Puerto Rico; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 1515). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee: Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. H. R. 6552. 
A bill to correct a clerical error in section 
2 of the act of January 16, 1883, an act to 
regulate and improve the civil service of the 
United States, as amended by Public Law 
425, Eighty-first Congress; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1516). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. MADDEN: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 438. Resolution for con- 
sideration of H.R. 3001, a bill to authorize 
the admission into the United States of cer- 
tain aliens possessing special skills; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1519). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 
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Mr. DOUGHTON: Committee on Ways 
and Means. House Joint Resolution 371. 
Joint resolution relating to the income taxes 
of life-insurance companies for 1948 and 
1949; with amendments (Rept. No. 1522). 
Referred to the Committe of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MORRIS: Committee on Public Lands. 
H. R. 5609. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue a patent in fee to 
B. M. (Bud) Phelps; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 1517). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. MORRIS: Committee on Public Lands. 
H. R. 5610. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue a patent in fee to 
Emma Phelps Glenn; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 1518). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. MORRIS: Committee on Public Lands. 
H. R. 5611. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue a patent in fee to 
Charles W. Phelps; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 1520). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. MORRIS: Committee on Public Lands. 
H. R. 5860. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue a patent in fee to 
Frank Phelps; with an amendment (Rept. 
No, 1521). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SADOWSKI: 

H. R. €949. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934, as amended, with respect 
to certain matters related to radio communi- 
cations; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee: 

H. R. 6950. A bill to provide for the pro- 
motion of certain employees in the motor 
vehicle service of the postal field service in 
recognition of longevity of service; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H. R. 6951. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to permit retirement 
at age 62 and to provide for payments of $75 
per month to widows regardless of age; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. ; 

H. R. 6952. A bill to extend pension bene- 
fits under the laws reenacted by Public Law 
269, Seventy-fourth Congress, August 13, 
1935, as now or hereafter amended, to certain 
persons who served with the United States 
military or naval forces engaged in hostilities 
in the Moro Province, including Mindanao, 
or in the islands of Samar and Leyte, after. 
July 4, 1902, and prior to January 1, 1914, 
and to their unremarried widows, child, or 
children; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. RIVERS: A 

H. R. 6953. A bill to prevent military per- 
sonnel from replacing civilians in the De- 
partment of Defense; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. j 

By Mr. BOLTON of Maryland: 

H. R. 6954. A bill to exempt from the man- 
ufacturers’ excise tax certain articles sold 
to fire-fighting companies not organized for 
profit; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

H. R. 6955. A bill to provide that contri- 
butions or gifts to volunteer fire companies 
shall be deductible for income-tax purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
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By Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina: 

H. R. 6956. A bill to amend section 128 of 
Public Law 76, Eighty-first Congress; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. WILSON of Oklahoma: 

H. R. 6957. A bill to provide for the es- 
tablishment and operation of Army and Air 
Force Exchange Service, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. THOMAS: 

H. J. Res. 401. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to invite the States of the 
Union and foreign countries to participate in 
the Housing Industrial Exposition, to be held 
at Houston, Tex., May 10 through 14, 1950; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. WELCH: 

H. J. Res. 402. Joint resolution giving the 
consent of Congress to an agreement be- 
tween the State of Missouri and the State 
of Kansas establishing a boundary between 
said States; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H. J. Res. 403, Joint resolution to authorize 
special emergency assistance for welfare pro- 
grams for Alaska, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. KLEIN: 

H. Res. 439, Resolution to authorize the 
study of the feasibility and desirability of 
purchase and operation of the Capital 
Transit Co. by the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. LODGE: 

H. Res. 440. Resolution requesting the 
State Department to furnish full and com- 
plete answers to questions relating to the 
foreign policy of the United States in the 
2 East; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DEWART: 

H. R. 6958. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue a patent in fee to 
Francis Lee Edwards; to the Committee on 
Public Lands, 

H.R, 6959. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue a patent in fee to 
William Watt; to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

H. R. 6960. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue a patent in fee to 
James Wilbur Watt; to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

H. R. 6961. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue a patent in fee to 
Mary E. White Watt; to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

H. R. 6962. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue a patent in fee to 
Minnie M. Watt Kopac; to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

H. R. 6963. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue a patent in fee to 
Guy C. Hickenlively; to the Committee on 
Public Lands, 

H. R. 6964. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue a patent in fee to 
Josephine Stevens Goering; to the Committee 
on Public Lands. 

H. R. 6965. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue a patent in fee to 
Harvey Young Swallow; to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. FUGATE: 

H. R. 6966. A bill conferring jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims of the United 
States to hear, examine, adjudicate, and 
render judgment on the claim of the legal 
representatives of the estate of Robert Lee 
Wright; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr, HINSHAW: 

H. R. 6967. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Masumi Takashima (Susy) Jensen; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H. R. 6968. A bill for the relief of Poulikis 
S. Loukakos; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MICHENER: 

H. R. 6969. A bill for the relief of Ralph 

E. Brown; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. O'TOOLE: 

H. R. 6970. A bill for the relief of Karel 
Vaclav Malinovsky; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk's 
desk and referred as follows: 


1720. By Mr. TAYLOR: Petition of Mrs. L. 
Marion Luther and 17 other citizens of Hud- 
son Falls, N. Y., urging the passage of Sen- 
ate bill 1847 and House bill 2428; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

1721. By Mr. HOEVEN: Petition of Mrs. H. 
J. Hill and others, urging the passage of 
a bill to prohibit alcoholic-beverage adver- 
tising over the radio; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1722. By Mr. HOLMES: Petition of the Wal- 
lalu, Wash., WCTU, containing 84 signatures, 
urging legislation outlawing alcoholic-bever- 
age advertising over the air and through 
the channels of interstate commerce; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

1723. Also, petitions by residents of the 
Walla Walla, Wash., area, bearing 60 signa- 
tures, urging the outlawing of alcoholic- 
beverage advertising over the air and 
through the channels of interstate com- 
merce; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

1724. By Mr. HOPE: Petition of members 
of the Arena Club, of Meade, Kans., asking 
for passage of House bill 331, admitting 
Alaska to statehood; to the Committee on 
Public Lands, 
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WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 25, 1950 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, January 
4, 1950) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, who art the light of 
all our seeing, we thank Thee for this 
quiet moment when facing bewildering 
human issues, with heavy responsibili- 
ties committed to our hands, we can look 
away from things seen to things unseen 
and confidently express our faith in God 
we trust. We come asking that in the 
secret places of the inner life there may 
be those spiritual deposits and resources, 
that strength of conviction, that loyalty 
to ideals, that scorn of cowardly expedi- 
ency, that shall give poise and courage 
and an undeviating devotion to the right 
as Thou dost give us to see the right. We 
ask it in the name that is above every 
name. Amen. 
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THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Haypen, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
January 24, 1950, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had agreed to a concurrent resolution (H. 
Con. Res. 152) authorizing the printing 
of additional copies of the hearings rela- 
tive to the Federal Fair Employment 
Practices Act for the use of the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
unanimous-consent agreement entered 
into yesterday, the time today until the 
hour of 1:30 o'clock is to be equally di- 
vided between the proponents and the 
opponents of the pending joint resolu- 
tion, and controlled, respectively, by the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE] and 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], 

Mr. HAYDEN. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

Mr. WHERRY. It is understood, I as- 
sume, that the time consumed by the 
quorum call will be taken equally from 
the proponents and the opponents. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair so 
understands. 

The Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Hill Martin 
Anderson Hoey Maybank 
Benton Holland Millikin 
Brewster Humphrey Mundt 
Bricker Hunt Murray 
Butler Ives Neely 
Byrd Jenner O'Conor 
Cain Johnson, Colo. O'Mahoney 
Chapman Johnson, Tex, er 
Connally Johnston, S. C. Robertson 
Cordon Kefauver Russell 
Donnell Kem Saltonstall 
Douglas Kerr Smith, Maine 
Downey Kilgore Smith, N. J. 
Dworshak Knowland Sparkman 
d Langer Stennis 
Ecton Leahy Taylor 
Ferguson Lehman Thomas, Utah 
r Lodge Thye 
Fulbright Long Tobey 
George Lucas 
Gillette McCarran Vandenberg 
G: McCarthy Watkins 
Green McClellan Wherry 
Gurney McFarland Wiley 
Hayden McKellar Williams 
Hendrickson McMahon Young 
Hickenlooper Magnuson 


Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. Cuavez] and 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
WITHERS] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Louisiana IMr. 
ELLENDER] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Myers] is absent on important public 
business. 

The Senator from Oklahoma IMr. 
THOMAS] is unavoidably absent. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from New Hampshire 
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(Mr. Brinces], the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. CAPEHART], and the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS] are necessarily 
absent. 

The junior Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Darsy], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tart], and the senior Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. SCHOEPPEL] are absent by leave 
of the Senate. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Ma- 
LONE] and the Senator from Oregon {Mr. 
Morse] are absent on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING SENATE 
SESSION 


On request of Mr. GEORGE, and by 
unanimous consent, the Finance Com- 
mittee was authorized to meet this after- 
noon during the session of the Senate. 

On request of Mr. Maypanx, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee 
on the Treasury and Post Office of the 
Appropriations Committee was author- 
ized to meet during the remainder of the 
session of the Senate today. 

On request of Mr. MCFARLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Foreign Relations was authorized to 
meet this afternoon during the session 
of the Senate. 


EQUAL RIGHTS FOR MEN AND WOMEN— 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE CON- 
STITUTION 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. J. Res. 25) propos- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States relative to equal 
rights for men and women. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. As the Chair 
has stated, the time from now until 1:30 
o’clock is equally divided between the 
proponents and opponents of the joint 
resolution and controlled, respectively, 
by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. GIL- 
LETTE] and the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. RUSSELL]. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 minutes to the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Wey]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Wisconsin is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I should 
like to say a word on the subject of the 
equal rights amendment, Senate Joint 
Resolution 25, now pending before the 
Senate. As a long-time cosponsor of 
this proposal it has been my firm convic- 
tion that the time is overdue for the 
submittal to the respective States of this 
proposed constitutional amendment in 
order that they in turn may come to a 
decision on this long-debated theme. 

I call the attention of my colleagues to 
the fact that the amendment does not of 
itself have the force of law even fol- 
lowing a two-thirds vote of both Houses. 
Rather, its validation is dependent upon 
ratification by three-fourths of the 
States. 

I congratulate all the many alert 
women of our Nation banded together in 
organizations which have fought the 
good fight for a full century in order to 
assure fair and equal treatment for the 
members of their sex. They secured a 
partial victory when the nineteenth 
amendment was ratified in 1920, assur- 
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ing both male and female citizens equal 
political rights as voters. However, that 
amendment did not assure them equal 
legal rights and from that flaw has 
stemmed the demand for enactment of 
the current amendment. 

During the Eightieth Congress, it was 
my pleasure to serve as chairman of the 
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which favorably reported the amend- 
ment to the Senate. However, that was 
but one occasion in the 27 consecutive 
years in which the proposed amendment, 
in one form or another, has been before 
the Congress. Since 1923, as cited yes- 
terday by my able colleague from Iowa 
(Mr. GILLETTE], 26 different hearings 
have been held on it, 

I call the attention of my colleagues 
to the fact that both major party plat- 
forms have endorsed the amendment. I 
believe, Mr. President, that a promise is 
a promise, that a platform pledge should 
not be broken, and that it is altogether 
fitting and proper that we keep the faith 
with the women of the Nation and sub- 
mit the amendment to the States for 
ratification. Surely that is in keeping 
with the spirit of democracy. 

We all recognize that some of the lead- 
ing legal minds in the land have given 
different analyses of the effect of the 
amendment. However, it is a fact that 
the respective State legislatures are more 
than competent to evaluate those legal 
analyses and come to their own decision. 
Surely the judgment of such outstand- 
ing organizations as the National Wom- 
en’s Party, the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, the National Federation 
of Business and Professional Women's 
Clubs, and many other outstanding 
groups which have endorsed the amend- 
ment cannot lightly be dismissed. 

The amendment does not require uni- 
formity of laws among the 48 States. It 
grants no new rights. It merely declares 
that no law passed by either the Con- 
gress or by any State legislature shall be 
constitutional if such law denies equality 
of rights on account of sex. 

It is my hope, therefore, and I believe 
it is the hope of the women of Wisconsin, 
that the Congress will pass the pending 
joint resolution and refer the amend- 
ment to the States for their own judg- 
ment. Our action will mark another 
forward step in the progress of woman- 
kind. 

Mr. President, I will vote against all 
pending amendments offered from the 
floor, beceuse I feel that it is rather in- 
appropriate for the Senate to decide in 
a few moments on entirely new amend- 
ments which have never been submitted 
before but which should more appropri- 
ately have been presented for debate 
long before this. With all due respect to 
my able colleague from Arizona, I feel 
that the Hayden amendment is particu- 
larly unjustified, because it offers in one 
breath a constitutional change and in 
the next embodies a direct contradiction 
of that change. In one paragraph it 
would grant women equality and in a 
second wipe out that equality by grant- 
ing special benefits and exemptions. The 
confusion that would result from the 
Hayden amendment would becloud all 
Possible action in the States. I feel that 
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out of respect for the 30 national wom- 
en’s organizations with a membership of 
approximately 40,000,000, we in the Sen- 
ate should adopt the original amendment 
as offered by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
GILLETTE! and cosponsors. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I now 
yield 10 minutes to the junior Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. HUNT]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Wyoming is recognized for 10 min- 
utes. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, the junior 
Senator from Wyoming is proud to have 
the privilege of sponsoring, together with 
some 30 other Members of this distin- 
guished body, the equal-rights amend- 
ment. In doing so I am carrying on a 
tradition which has been in vogue in the 
State of Wyoming for some 81 years, for 
it was in the year 1869 that the first ter- 
ritorial legislature of my State convened, 
and it passed a women's suffrage act 
which was not only the first of its kind 
to be adopted in this Nation, but, I am 
advised, the first in all the world. 

Again, Mr. President, in the Wyoming 
constitutional convention of 1889 propo- 
sition No. 25, providing for equal suffrage 
for women, was written into the State 
constitution. So I am pleased to sup- 
port in the Senate of the United States 
a theory which has been in vogue in my 
own State so long and from which the 
State of Wyoming takes its name as the 
Equality State. 

It is strange to relate, however, Mr. 
President, that it was only last year, 
1949, or 80 years later, that the Equality 
State finally, by an act of the legisla- 
ture, permitted women to serve on juries 
in the district courts of the State. It 
is to obviate such situations or such in- 
justices at this time that I have lent my 
wholehearted support to the passage of 
Senate Joint Resolution 25. 4 

Mr. President, in passing I might say 
that in the original act of 1869 in the 
Wyoming Legislature crippling amend- 
ments were submitted. It would be very 
interesting, I think, if I were to comment 
briefly on some of those amendments. . 
The original bill referred to the fair sex 
as “ladies.” An amendment was sub- 
mitted, the purpose of which was to de- 
lete the word “ladies” and insert the 
words “squaws and colored women.” 

Another crippling amendment, as I 
remember from reading Wyoming his- 
tory, was submitted, the purpose of which 
was to lay the bill on the table until 
July 4, 100 years hence. 

Mr. President, the enactment of the 
nineteenth amendment was thought to 
give women fuil equality with men. Ac- 
tually, however, all it accomplished was 
simply to provide all women who were 
citizens of the United States with the 
unquestionable right to vote. It was 
then necessary for them, through efforts 
exerted in the legislatures of the several 
States, to attempt to get the other dis- 
criminatory statutes written off the 
books. In this effort they have been 
partially successful, but many States still 
maintain and enforce laws which are 
discriminatory against both married 
women and employed women. 

I cannot help but feel, and in this I 
know thousands of men and women in 
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all walks of life join me, that it is unfair 
with one hand to give to a woman the 
right to vote in a democratic system of 
government and with the other hand 
make it impossible for her to follow her 
chosen line of work, which may be the 
only work in which she is trained or 
which she is capable of doing, by allow- 
ing, as I have said, discriminatory wage- 
and-hour legislation to be written into 
State laws. Nor is it fair and equitable 
for an individual State to determine that 
a woman citizen of the State cannot 
bring a tort action for injury received to 
her own person unless her husband joins 
in the action, or cannot deed her own 
property without having her husband as 
a cograntor, or that a woman must have 
a court order or her husband’s consent 
before ane can establish a business or 
keep the profits from such business. 
Laws such as these make one gasp by 
their outmodedness and discrimination, 
but they exist in some States. In the 
States where they do exist, by the en- 
actment of Senate Joint Resolution 25, 
we shall make it possible for a constitu- 
tional amendment on the subject sub- 
sequently to be adopted, thus removing 
any such discriminations. 

Mr. President, our Constitution does 
not specifically differentiate between 
men and women, nor do the constitutions 
of the States having laws such as those 
just cited. But our courts, following the 
old English law, have interpreted the 
constitutions to apply only to men, thus 
making it necessary to specifically pro- 
vide for the women of this country. 

Mr. President, during the recent war, 
many of the barriers against women were 
dropped entirely or partially relaxed 
through necessity, and we found that the 
women of the United States willingly ac- 
cepted the burdens cast upon them in 
military service and in war production; 
they joined shoulder-to-shoulder with 
the men of the Nation in our gigantic ef- 
fort. Let us, therefore, before these bar- 
ricades become inalterably entrenched 
again, amend our Constitution to provide 
“equal justice under law“ the motto 
which we have caused to be carved on 
our Supreme Court Building. The one 
and only way of assuring this equal jus- 
tice is by passage of Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 25 by this body, and then by un- 
tiring work to secure the ratification of 
the amendment by the necessary num- 
ber of States. 

Mr. President, in the event this body, 
the distinguished United States Senate, 
should deem it necessary to withhold 
equal rights from one-half of our popu- 
lation, I contend that they should not be 
withheld from the better half. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Iowa yielded 10 minutes to the 
Senator from Wyoming, and 2 minutes 
of that time remain. Does the Senator 
from Iowa wish to use further time at 
this point? 

Mr. GILLETTE. No, Mr. President; I 
am glad to have the opponents now use 
some of their time. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, how 
much time remains to those on our side 
of the question? à 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Thirty- 
seven minutes. 
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Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the junior 
Senator from New York [Mr. LEHMAN] 
7 minutes, or as much thereof as he 
wishes to use. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The junior 
Senator from New York is recognized for 
7 minutes. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I rise 


for the second time in the last 2 days to - 


oppose the passage of Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 25. I do so because I believe the 
joint resolution, far from conferring ad- 
ditional rights on women, may greatly 
curtail or destroy the rights they. have 
today. 

For 40 years, both before I entered 
public life and since then, I have been 
working in behalf of the safeguarding 
and protection of the rights of women. 
Women have made tremendous progress 
in the rights they have obtained in the 
various States of the Union. In the 
State of New York, which I have the 
honor in part to represent, and I am 
sure in all the other States of the Union, 
there has developed during those 40 
years a great mass of social and labor 
legislation in protection of women. 
Moreover, there have grown up impor- 
tant legal traditions and court decisions. 
Today, in most States, women are being 
protected in connection with conditions 
of work, minimum wages, maximum 
hours, domestic relations, divorce and 
alimony proceedings, in support of the 
family and in many other ways. I am 
convinced that all these protections will 
be placed in great jeopardy if Senate 
Joint Resolution 25 is enacted. No judge 
or responsible lawyer has told me that 
there can possibly be any assurance that 
the great mass of legislative enactments 
and legal traditions and decisions which 
have been built up over many decades 
will be safeguarded if the pending joint 
resolution is passed. I doubt very much 
whether they will be safeguarded even 
if the amendment which has been offered 
by the distinguished Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. HAYDEN] is adopted, since I 
believe there will always be a legal ques- 
tion with regard to whether a law now 
on the statute books or to be passed at 
a later date will be construed to impair 
any of the rights, benefits, or exemptions 
which may be conferred by law upon per- 
sons of the female sex, or whether such 
enactments are contrary to the body of 
the joint resolution and the subsequent 
amendment proposed to be incorporated 
into the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator object to yielding 
for an inquiry? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. PEPPER. I do not wish to inter- 
rupt the Senator. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I should prefer to con- 
tinue, and then I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. Certainly. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, what is 
to be gained by the passage of this joint 
resolution? I know of no State in the 
Union in which women suffer political 
disabilities at the present time. They 
can run for office, whether it be that of 
President of the United States or Vice 
President or Member of the Senate or 
Member of the House of Representatives, 
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or officer in any unit of government 
within the United States. Women can 
hold any office, either in public or in pri- 
vate life. There are today virtually no 
limitations on the employment of women. 
The only one I know of in the State of 
New York is a prohibition against per- 
mitting women to work in the mines of 
the State. 

Mr. President, in my opinion this joint 
resolution confers absolutely no addi- 
tional rights of any kind ypon women. 
It seeks to correct some of the disabili- 
ties which exist because of prejudice or 
because of custom. But the proposed 
constitutional amendment will not serve 
that purpose. If a man wishes to em- 
ploy a man doctor, he is not going to 
employ a woman doctor simply because 
of the amendment which it is proposed 
to have incorporated in the Constitu- 
tion. If a man wishes to employ a man 
lawyer, he is not going to be forced into 
employing a woman lawyer. If a man 
wishes to promote someone in his office 
or give employment to someone, he is 
not going to be compelled by the passage 
of this joint resolution or any other 
measure or by any provision in the Con- 
stitution of the United States to act con- 
trary to his judgment. 

Mr. President, I think the risk in- 
volved in passing this joint resolution is 
far too great. Undoubtedly if the 
amendment to the Constitution shall 
finally be adopted, we shall jeopardize 
the great mass of protective, social, and 
labor legislation which has been built up; 
we shall risk and shall place in jeopardy 
the court decisions and the legal tradi- 
tions which have been established. Cer- 
tainly at best there cannot possibly be 
any doubt in the mind of anyone that 
the passage of the joint resolution will 
place in great jeopardy all the enact- 
ments I have enumerated, and hundreds 
in addition thereto. 

I think the joint resolution, if passed, 
will do a great disservice to the women 
of the country. I deeply hope it will 
defeated in the Senate of the Unite 
States. ; 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from New York has half a minute 
remaining. 

Mr. PEPPER. I beg the Senator’s 
pardon; I did not know he was speaking 
under a limitation of time. 

I was going to ask the able Senator 
what type of legislation favorable to 
women, now upon the statute books, does 
he believe would be impaired or invali- 
dated if the proposed constitutional] 
amendment were adopted. 

Mr. LEHMAN. In my State, I think 
the statute covering minimum wages for 
women, inasmuch as under the State 
constitution no minimum wage is per- 
mitted for men, would certainly be de- 
clared unconstitutional. I believe the 
limitation on hours of work of women 
would be declared unconstitutional, be- 
cause in our State there is no limitation 
upon the hours of work of men. I believe 
the question of support of children and 
alimony would certainly be placed in 
very great jeopardy. These are only a 
few of our statutes which might be de- 
stroyed. ; 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from New York has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the senior Senator 
from New York [Mr. Ives]. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, yesterday 
and again today in this debate on the 
proposed constitutional amendment 
aimed to provide equal rights for women, 
a strong case has been made against the 
amendment itself. Amendments to the 
amendment are being offered, and it 
would appear that on the basis of the 
intrinsic merit of the proposed consti- 
tutional amendment alone, as it stands 
and of itself, it might not receive suf- 
ficient support in the Senate to permit 
its approval. 

I listened yesterday with much inter- 
est, as I have again today, to the re- 
marks of my distinguished colleague 
from New York [Mr. LEHMAN], in which 
he gave a partial outline of the many 
legislative enactments in our State 
which, over the years, have been pro- 
vided for the special protection of 
women. As he so generously indicated 
in his remarks, I also contributed in 
substantial degree in promoting many 
of these legislative enactments. I con- 
cur with many of his observations re- 
garding the merit of the proposed con- 
stitutional amendment itself, although I 
feel that the situation which it provokes 
is one open to broad and searching de- 
bate and probable court determination. 

I am not speaking in favor of the pro- 
posed constitutional amendment. I am 
speaking on what I consider to be the 
primary question before the Senate—the 
matter of the submission of this amend- 
ment to the States for ratification or 
rejection. 

As has been pointed out so frequently 
in this debate, this question has been 
before the Congress for 27 years. During 
this same period the submission of the 
amendment to the States for ratification 
has frequently been advocated in plat- 
form planks of both major political par- 
ties. It has been a constantly recurring 
question. It is one which cannot be 
ignored. 

Neither do I believe that it can be re- 
solved satisfactorily by the alternative 
proposal in the form of the substitute 
amendment, meritorious though such a 
proposal may be in and of itself and 
apart from the main question of the pro- 
posed constitutional amendment. It 
seems to me that this proposed consti- 
tutional amendment is so vital and so 
far-reaching in its implications and po- 
tential consequences that it should be 
submitted for the individual considera- 
tion of the several States. 

Affecting the fundamental rights of 
the States themselves to so great degree 
as does this proposed constitutional 
amendment, the States in turn by direct 
action should be required to make the 
decision. Each State knows far better 
than can we in the Congress how the 
proposed amendment might affect it. 

Furthermore, this is a very basic mat- 
ter in our society which would have a 
direct and powerful effect upon the well- 
being of at least half of our population, 
Probably no amendment to the Consti- 
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tution having a greater effect upon more 
people in the United States has ever been 
proposed. Here again it seems to me to 
be of the utmost importance that the 
States themselves should be called upon 
to make direct and individual determina- 
tion. 

At the same time, two of the amend- 
ments which have been proposed, the 
one by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RUSSELL], which would place a time 
limitation for ratification, and the one 
offered by the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
HaypDEn], which is aimed to prevent any 
impairment of “any rights, benefits, or 
exemptions conferred by law upon per- 
sons of the female sex,” seems to be most 
desirable. 

As a former member of the legislature 
of my State for many years, I long ago 
became convinced of the ever present 
need for a time limit for the ratification 
of amendments to the Constitution of 
the United States, and I long ago reached 
the personal decision that I would not 
support any proposed constitutional 
amendment, no matter how meritorious, 
unless it carried with it such a time limi- 
tation provision. 

For the reasons I have briefly indi- 
cated, I expect to vote in favor of Senate 
Joint Resolution 25, if either the amend- 
ment to it offered by the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] or one of a sim- 
ilar nature is adopted. In so voting, 
however, I do not wish my action to be 
construed in any sense as an endorse- 
ment of the proposed constitutional 
amendment itself. 

I thank the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 15 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Georgia is recognized for 15 min- 
utes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I am 
unable to treat lightly any proposal to 
change or alter the organic law of our 
country. In my opinion any measure 
secking to change or repeal any provi- 
sion of the Constitution of the United 
States or to insert a new section should 
be weighed most carefully by the Mem- 
bers of the Congress before it is passed 
to the States with our approval. The 
mere fact that the amendment has been 
pending in one form or other before the 
Congress for a number of years is, to me, 
of itself no endorsement. Believing that 
it is neither necessary nor desirable, I 
shall vote against the submission of the 
amendment to the States. 

Mr. President, the amendment is a 
Pandora’s box. If it is opened, no living 
human being can possibly estimate the 
consequences that will flow from such 
action. It will cause confusion unspeak- 
able. It will strike down any number of 
salutary statutes enacted by the legisla- 
tures of the 48 States for the protection 
or for the benefit of women. It will like- 
wise jeopardize or eliminate any number 
of ordinances approved by the governing 
bodies of the municipalities of the Na- 
tion dealing with the same subject. It 
will be a blow at the philosophy of local 
self-government, in which I firmly be- 
lieve. Approval in its present form will 
be more dire in its consequences than 
any man can possibly predict at this 
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juncture. It bears a euphonious title, the 
title of “Equal Rights.” Of late, Mr. 
President, we have frequently seen legis- 
lation submitted to the Congress that 
had little to commend it other than the 
euphony of the title of the proposed act. 
We should not enact legislation merely 
because it is given an attractive label. 

I have made no study of this subject in 
detail, but I know that in my own State 
the adoption of the amendment would 
take away rights which are absolutely 
vital to the women of my State. We 
have provisions in the laws of my State 
under which any woman and her minor 
children may obtain a year’s support 
from the estate of a decedent husband, 
even prior to many claims of creditors 
which may be involved. What would be 
the effect of the amendment? Would it 
be to deny the women of the States 
which have the year’s support law or 
similar statutes, the right to a year’s 
support, or would it confer a year’s sup- 
port upon the husband in case of the 
death of a wife who owned property? 

In my own State we have statutes 
which entitle women to alimony and to 
support, and even criminal statutes, un- 
der which a husband can be punished 
for failure to support his family. What 
would be the effect of the amendment 
upon those statutes? Would it deny 
those rights to all married women or 
would it create for all husbands the right 
of alimony and the right of support from 
the wife. 

I could proceed almost without end 
to recite various laws which exist in 
practically all the States, and which are 
very beneficial to the women of the coun- 
try, and, more than that, to the chil- 
dren for whose care they are especially 
charged. We have a rule of law in my 
own State, and I am sure it obtains in a 
great many other States, that, unless 
there is some overriding reason to the 
contrary, based upon the bad character 
of the wife, she is entitled, in case of 
separation, to have the custody of minor 
children. What effect would the amend- 
ment have upon those laws? No man 
can safely predict. We have statutes 
which have been enacted to protect 
women who are now engaged in earning 
their livelihood in my State, and in 
nearly all others. Would the amend- 
ment strike down those statutes, or 
would it give the same rights and priv- 
ileges to men, and thereby stop the op- 
erations of hundreds of industries which 
are compelled to perform certain types 
of work which women cannot do under 
laws for their protection. 

Mr. President, I cannot conceive of a 
more mischievous proposition than the 
one now pending before the Senate. It 
would take away from city councils and 
city aldermanic boards the right to pass 
any regulation or ordinance for the ben- 
efit of women, unless it applied equally 
to men. It would deny to the legisla- 
tures of the 48 States the right to legis- 
late for the protection of women in any 
degree, unless the same rights were con- 
ferred upon men. It would deny to the 
Congress of the United States the right 
to enact legislation for the benefit and 
protection of women, unless the same 
rights were accorded to men. 
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Mr. President, my objections to the 
amendment aremany. There is another 
fundamental objection to the proposal. 
It not only denies to the State legislative 
bodies, the municipal law-making agen- 
cies, and the Congress the right to enact 
laws in this field, but it transfers law- 
making power in the fields of descent 
and distribution, domestic relations and 
the protection of women in industry, 
from all the State legislative bodies, who 
are elected by the people for that pur- 
pose, to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. In the last analysis, if the 
amendment be approved, that is where 
the laws will be written in those fields. 
Aimost every question that can be con- 
ceived of, dealing with these subjects 
will become immediately a constitutional 
question in the Federal courts of the 
land, and it will give to the Supreme 
Court a tremendous legislative power in 
the field of policy, which I do not think 
should be vested in that Court. 

Indeed, Mr. President, the Court has 
shown a disposition, particularly of late 
years, to invade the legislative field, and 
to legislate in areas where it claims to 
find a vacuum, or no law. If we strike 
down the great mass of these laws, which 
either stem from the common law or 
have been enacted over a period of 200 
years, it will be an invitation to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States to legis- 
late and declare policy in detail in the 
field of domestic relations, laws of de- 
scent and distribution, and laws that 
pertain to the protection of women in 
industry. I cannot conceive of a more 
grievous blow to the right of local self- 
government in this country, with the 
centralization of power over the lives of 
our people in one building here in Wash- 
ington, than would result if the amend- 
ment were adopted. 

Mr. President, I have often inquired 
of those who have approached me and 
have sought to enlist my support of the 
amendment as to just what rights they 
were seeking. I knew a great many 
rights which would be taken from women, 
but I have asked as to the rights which 
would be conferred upon them if the 
amendment were adopted. I have had 
a number of answers to the question, but 
the most substantial one has been that 
it would confer the right to serve upon 
juries in every State. I am not too sure 
of that, as a matter of law, because there 
is a grave question as to whether service 
on a jury is a duty or a right. I do not 
know whether the proposed constitu- 
tional amendment would even confer 
that as a right, but if it did, it is abso- 
solutely unnecessary, for the Congress 
to take this drastic step in other fields, 
in order to assure the right to serve upon 
juries. Mr. President, I make the state- 
ment, without fear of successful con- 
tradiction, that when any considerable 
number of women in any State of the 
48 States desire to serve upon juries, all 
that it is necessary for them to do is to 
go to the State capital of their State and 
they will be granted the right immedi- 
ately by the State legislatures. The 
State legislatures seek the votes of 
women, just as we seek them when we 
gre candidates for Federal office, and the 
political power of women in the several 
States would be as great or greater than 
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it would be here to secure the right to 
serve upon juries, if they so desire. I, 
for one, Mr. President, am not in favor 
of forcing the women who might not 
choose to serve on juries to do so through 
a constitutional amendment, particu- 
larly in view of the unrelated evil con- 
sequences which would flow from add- 
ing this unnecessary language to the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. President, I do not believe any 
considerable number of women in this 
Nation desire this constitutional amend- 
ment. It is claimed that there is a great 
body of sentiment in favor of it, but, in 
my opinion, the fact that resolutions of 
this character have been presented from 
year to year is the clearest illustration 
of the danger in which the country 
stands of succumbing to the clamor of 
minority groups who are vocal and who 
constantly press their claims upon the 
Congress and upon the other organiza- 
tions which contribute to the operations 
of our Government. 

That declarations in favor of such an 
amendment have appeared frequently 
in the platforms of both political par- 
ties, in my opinion, is due to the fact 
there have been a few good women, who, 
in their mistaken zeal, have appeared 
before the platform committees in po- 
litical conventions and have insisted 
upon the inclusion of this subject in the 
catch-all platforms of the political par- 
ties. I do not believe that there is any 
ground swell from the masses of women 
of the Nation in favor of any such leg- 
islation. On the contrary, I am confi- 
dent that if the effect of the proposition 
were fully explained to all of the women 
of the United States, they would bit- 
terly oppose it. A great many women’s 
organizations are already fighting 
against its adoption and it is unlikely 
that a majority of the women favor it 
now, even with its attractive title. 

It so happens that the women who 
are engaged most actively in rearing 
families or in industry sometimes do not 
have the means of expression through 
organizations such as are possessed by 
other groups. It is no commendation 
of the merits of the issue that it has 
been contained in party platforms and 
has been pressed from year to year. To 
me it is only an indication of the un- 
wholesome effect of the power of pres- 
sure groups and organizations which is 
made manifest in many other ways than 
in this proposed amendment to the 
Constitution. 

Mr. President, I have proposed an 
amendment to the resolution providing 
that if enacted, the proposed constitu- 
tional change may be permitted to pend 
before the State legislatures for only 5 
years. I have discussed the time limit 
with a number of Senators favoring the 
resolution, and I think there is very gen- 
eral agreement that it is unwise not to 
adopt some time limitation on the con- 
stitutional amendment if it be proposed 
to the States. The most recent amend- 
ment provided for a period of 7 years, 
and my amendment, as modified now, 
provides for a period of 7 years for the 
proposal to be before the legislatures of 
the several States. 

Mr. President, I ask at this stage to 
have printed in the RecorpD a letter 
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which I received this morning from Mr. 
William Green, of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, in opposition to the 
joint resolution; a letter from Mr. Na- 
than E. Cowan, director, legislative de- 
partment, Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations, opposing the adoption of the 
joint resolution, and a statement signed 
by a number of eminent jurists and law- 
yers, and deans of law schools, pointing 
out a few of the evil consequences which 
will flow from the adoption of the reso- 
lution. 


There being no objection, the letters 
and statement were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Washington, D. C., January 24, 1950. 

My Dear SENATOR: The American Federa- 
tion of Labor firmly opposes the enactment 
of the equal-rights amendment now under 
consideration by the Senate, and supports 
the women’s status bill. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor believes in actual equal 
rights for men and women which will protect 
the status of all women and not merely 
wealthy women. Furthermore, being espe- 
cially interested in the home and the well- 
being of the child, it is seriously alarmed be- 
cause the equal-rights amendment will de- 
stroy all laws which recognize a specific re- 
sponsibility for the support of minor chil- 
dren. 

We believe in specific legislation through 
which to wipe out specific inequalities which 
work to the detriment of women. The pro- 
posed equal-rights amendment would de- 
stroy all existing legislation which recog- 
nizes different but not lesser responsibili- 
ties of women. We quote the late Mr. Jus- 
tice Hughes who stated, in upholding a min- 
imum wage law for women, “You cannot 
change the sex of a person by a mere stroke 
of the pen.” We recognize not only the dif- 
ferent physical capacities of women and 
hence the need for different standards of em- 
ployment in certain cases, but we recognize 
also the actual fact that until women have 
reached a period of organization through 
which they may bargain effectively along 
with men, that it is necessary to give them 
a base below which no employer may place 
them in regard to wages, hours, and other 
working conditions. d 

While we realize that in time each State 
would no doubt enact laws which would pro- 
tect the well-being of the child, we submit 
that until such laws are enacted the wip- 
ing out of present support laws would work 
a tremendous harm to thousands of our 
children. 

We, therefore, will continue to urge spe- 
cific laws to repeal specific inequalities, and 
oppose blanket legislation as contained in 
the equal-rights amendment through which 
much more harm than good would be ac- 
complished. 

We urge that you support and yote in ac- 
cordance with our position regarding this 
proposal as set forth above. 

Very truly yours, 
W. GREEN, 
President, American Federation of 
Labor. 


CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., January 21, 1950. 

Dran Senator: On behalf of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, I am writing you 
to once more state our opposition to the 
so-called equal-rights amendment, Senate 
Joint Resolution 25. 

The CIO has consistently opposed this pro- 
posed amendment on the basis that it strikes 
down all State and Federal labor laws en- 
acted for the benefit of women. Utter chaos 
would result in this field were the amend- 
ment to be adopted. 
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Mr, Philip Murray, president of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, has pre- 
viously pointed out that the proposal “actu- 
ally conceals the means of robbing women of 
the rights and protections that have been 
won for them.” 

Mr. Murray has further stated: “It would 
not secure equality of treatment for women, 
except at the heavy cost of abandoning the 
great body of laws that protect women 
workers from exploitation. 

“Laws limiting the hours women may be 
required to work, regulating health and 
other working conditions, securing mini- 
mum-wage rates in traditionally low-paid 
industries, and the like, would cease to be 
effective if this amendment were to become 
part of our Constitution. 

“In addition, laws and other beneficial pro- 
visions such as maternity aid, widows’ pen- 
sions, aid for dependent children, and other 
social-security protective measures that ap- 
ply ‘unequally’ to women would also be 
abolished. 

“We submit that this would not mean 
‘equal rights,’ but would return women work- 
ers to conditions that they and the organ- 
ized labor movement, together with Con- 
gress, have long sought to eliminate.” 

For these reasons we urgently request you 
to vote against Senate Joint Resolution 25 
when it comes before you for consideration, 

Sincerely yours, 
NATHAN E. Cowan, 
Director, CIO Legislative Department. 


These lawyers and legal scholars—regard- 
less of party, and regardless of political or 
economic views—oppose the so-called equal- 
rights amendment and endorse the state- 
ment set forth herein, on the legal implica- 
tion of the proposed amendment, prepared by 
Prof. Paul Freund, of the Harvard Law 
School. * 

Clarence Manion, dean of the College of 
Law, University of Notre Dame, Indiana. 

Silas Strawn, former president, American 
Bar Association. 

Charles Warren, constitutional lawyer and 
author of “The Supreme Court in United 
States History,” Washington, D. C. 

George Maurice Morris, former president, 
American Bar Association, Washington, D. C, 

Marion J. Harron, judge, Tax Court of the 
United States. 

Walter Gellhorn, professor of law, Colum- 
bia University Law School. 

Glenn A. McCleary, dean of the law school, 
University of Missouri. 

Dorothy Straus, lawyer, New York City. 

D. W. Woodbridge, acting dean, department 
of jurisprudence, College of William and 
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Walter Frank, lawyer, New York City. 

Harry R. Trusler, dean of the college of 
law, University of Florida. 

Douglas B. Maggs, professor of law, Duke 
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School. 
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Henry B. Witham, dean of the law school, 
Indiana University. 

C. M. Finfrock, dean of the school of law, 
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Frank Donner, counsel for the CIO, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

E. Merrick Dodd, professor, law, Harvard 
Law School. 

Harry Shulman, professor of law, Yale Uni- 
versity Law School. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON THE 
STATUS or WOMEN 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C. 

The following statement on legal implica- 
tions of proposed Federal equal-rights 
amendment has been endorsed by deans and 
professors of 21 leading law schools and by 
eminent attorneys, jurists, and constitutional 
lawyers, including former presidents of the 
American Bar Association and the general 
counsel for the two great labor organizations. 

“The proposed amendment to the Consti- 
tution reads as follows: 

That equality of rights under the law 
shall not be denied or abridged by the United 
States or by any State on account of sex. 
Congress and the several States shall have 
power, within their respective jurisdictions, 
to enforce this article by appropriate legis- 
lation. 

This amendment shall take effect 3 years 
after the date of ratification.’ 

“If anything about this proposed amend- 
ment is clear, it is that it would transform 
every provision of law concerning women 
into a constitutional issue to be ultimately 
resolved by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Every statutory and common-law 
provision dealing with the manifold relation 
of women in society would be forced to run 
the gauntlet of attack on constitutional 
grounds. The range of such potential liti- 
gation is too great to be readily foreseen, 
but it would certainly embrace such diverse 
legal provisions as those relating to a widow’s 
allowance, the obligation of family support 
and grounds for divorce, the age of majority, 
and the right of annulment of marriages, 
and the maximum hours of labor for women 
in protected industries. 

“Not only is the range of the amendment 
of indefinite extent but, even more impor- 
tant, the fate of all this varied legislation 
would be left highly uncertain in the face of 
Judicial review. Presumably the amendment 
would set up a constitutional yardstick of 
absolute equality between men and women 
in all legal relationships. A more fiexible 
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view, permitting reasonable differentiation, 
can hardly be regarded as the object of the 
proposal, since the fourteenth amendment 
has long provided that no State shall deny to 
any person the equal protection of the laws, 
and that amendment permits reasonable 
classifications while prohibiting arbitrary le- 
gal discrimination. If it were intended to 
give the courts the authority to pass upon 
the propriety of distinctions, benefits, and 
duties as between men and women, no new 
guidance is given to the courts, and this en- 
tire subject, one of unusual complexity, 
would be left to the unpredictable judgments 
of courts in the form of constitutional de- 
cisions. 

“Such decisions could not be changed by 
act of the legislature. Such a responsibility 
upon the courts would be doubtless as un- 
welcome to them as it would be inappropri- 
ate. As has been stated, however, the pro- 
posal evidently contemplates no flexibility in 
construction, but rather a rule of rigid equal- 
ity. This branch of the dilemma is as re- 
pelling as the other. It appears to be ac- 
cepted by what is currently the most author- 
itative statement on this amendment—the 
report of the House Judiciary Committee, 
House Report 907, Seventy-ninth Congress, 
first session, on House Joint Resolution 49, 
dated July 12, 1945. The majority of the 
committee appears to recognize that, under 
the amendment, the many laws protecting 
the safety and welfare of women in industry 
would necessarily fall. The committee 
states: ‘To say the least of the matter, many 
of the large organizations of women repre- 
sented in hearings before the committee have 
expressed a sincere desire to waive the so- 
called preferential benefits now accorded to 
women by various laws so as to permit them 
to follow economic activities from which they 
are now excluded.’ 

“It would not be feasible to attempt to enu- 
merate the wide variety of laws and rules of 
the common law which would fall under the 
impact of the amendment. Some conception 
of their scope may, however, be given by re- 
calling the variety of relationships in which 
women stand in the community. These re- 
lationships may be summarized as (a) wage 
earner, (b) member of a family, (c) citizen, 
(d) individual. The law has ized and 
attempted to deal with these relationships in 
a concrete way. Doubtless there are Cifficul- 
ties and anachronisms in the law which 
should be remedied. But the method adopt- 
ed by the amendment is to ignore the basis 
for all that has been at the foundation of 
these measures, and to substitute an abstract 
rule of thumb, The practical effect of such 
a course can be suggested by referring briefiy 
to each of the four categories mentioned 
above. 

“(a) As wage earners: One of the most fa- 
miliar forms of legislation is that which con- 
fers special protection on women in indus- 
try, through the prohibition of employment 
in hazardous occupations and through reg- 
ulation of night work and maximum hours 
of labor. Presumably the long struggle +o 
place these protective measures on the 
statute books would be set at naught by the 
adoption of the amendment. Specifically, 
such statutes would apparently have to be 
held invalid as denying to women the equal 
right to work or as denying to men the 
equal right of protection under the law, for, 
it is to be noted, the amendment requires 
equality of rights under the law, permitting 
either men or women to claim exact equal- 
ity. How the problem would be met can 
only be left to conjecture. If a State legis- 
lature failed to revise the laws giving special 
protection to women in certain industries, it 
is left uncertain whether the entire pattern 
of industrial legislation would be torn apart 
by judicial decision or whether a court 
would undertake to legislate by raising the 
same protection for men. Surely the work 
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of generations ought not to be left to this 
blind hazard. 

“(b) As members of the family: Legisla- 
tion in the latter part of the nineteenth and 
early part of the twentieth century, com- 
monly known as married women’s acts, fair- 
ly universally, in this country removed the 
disabilities which the common law had 
Placed upon married women with respect to 
the right to sue and be sued, the right to 
own separate property, and the right to en- 
gage in commercial transactions. It is true 
that in some States certain remnants of 
these disabilities have persisted. In a few 
States, for example, a married woman may 
not become a surety for her husband's debts, 
on the theory that she might otherwise be 
imposed upon; if the reason which has led 
some States to retain this disability is not 
a sufficient one, the disability should, of 
course, be removed by further legislation. 

“Similarly, in a few States a married 
woman's earnings, while belonging to her if 
they result from work outside the home, 
are held to inure to the husband if they are 
produced by working inside the home. 
Whether this is a fair adjustment in view 
of the husband’s primary duty to support 
the family may be a fairly debatable ques- 
tion, which again can be resolved by further 
legislation if further reform is thought de- 
sirable. The proposed amendment would 
leave no room for legislative experiment 
along these lines, but would impose a re- 
quirement of absolute equality in the prop- 
erty rights of husband and wife. 

“More seriously, it would presumably abol- 
ish the common rule whereby a husband 
has the primary duty of support toward his 
family, and whereby in many jurisdictions 
failure to render such support is a ground 
for separation or divorce. Precisely how the 
law of support is to be transformed as a re- 
sult of the amendment is by no means clear. 
The concept of a primary duty does not lend 
itself to a rule of equality. 

“The very least that can be said is that 
the complex and delicate field of marital 
relationships and divorce, into which Con- 
gress has sedulously declined to enter in the 
past, would now be gravely affected by the 
tangential force of a constitutional amend- 
ment, which would not even rest on a study 
of the manifold problems involved. 

“It is worthy of note that the community- 
property systems of eight Western States, 
which have evolved differently from the com- 
mon-law systems and which, in general, have 
recognized for a longer period the coordinate 
status of husband and wife, nevertheless con- 
tain inequalities which would doubtless be 
rendered invalid under the amendment. 
Thus the husband is generally regarded as a 
kind of managing partner with special powers 
not possessed by the wife in respect of com- 
munity property. Legislation would doubt- 
less be required to produce conformity with 
the dictates of the amendment, and the 
ramifications of such legislation, particularly 
with respect to the special tax status of per- 
sons owning community property, cannot be 
predicted with certainty. 

„(e) As citizens: While the suffrage 
amendment and other legislation have gen- 
erally guaranteed to women an equality of 
civil and political rights, there remain some 
gaps which it is undoubtedly one purpose of 
the amendment to close. One of these is 
the distinction drawn in some States be- 
tween the obligation of men and that of 
women for jury service. But whether the 
amendment would in fact require a change 
in this field is itself uncertain, since it is 
fairly arguable that jury service is not a right 
but a duty and hence not within the scope 
of the amendment. Indeed, the amend- 
ment opens up a whole field of potential con- 
troversy turning on distinction between 
rights and duties. 

“(d) As individuals. A common legislative 
difference in the treatment of men and 
women concerns the age of majority, which 
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is generally lower for the latter. This differ- 
ence has long been accepted as reflecting 
physical realities. Presumably the distinc- 
tion would no longer be valid. But if a 
legislature failed to change the law, the out- 
come would present something of a legal 
puzzle. If the age of majority for men is 
18 and women 16, it can hardly be foretold 
whether equality would require a lowering 
of the former or a raising of the latter. If the 
standard be that of the greater right, it 
could be asserted that the lower age for 
women provides a greater right to marry but 
at the same time a more restricted right to 
annul on the ground of minority. How a 
court would solve the conundrum is, like 
most problems created by the proposed 
amendment, a matter purely of speculation. 

“The basic fallacy in the proposed amend- 
ment is that it attempts to deal with com- 
plicated and highly concrete problems arising 
out ot a diversity of human relationships in 
terms of a single and simple abstraction. 
This abstraction is undoubtedly a worthy 
ideai for mobilizing legislative forces in order 
to remedy particular deficiencies in the law. 
But as a constitutional standard, it is hope- 
lessly inept. That the proposed equal-rights 
amendment would open up an era of regret- 
table consequences for the legal status of 
women in this country is highly probable, 
That it would open up a period of extreme 
confusion in constitutional law is a certainty. 

“PAUL FREUND, 
“Professor of Law, Harvard Law School.” 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, in my 
opinion, no rights which are substantial 
in nature would be conferred on the 
women of America by the submission and 
approval of this proposed constitutional 
amendment. To the contrary, it would 
result in the deprivation of substantial 
rights to which the women of the Nation 
are entitled and which they today enjoy. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate will 
reject the joint resolution. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Has the Senator from 
Georgia offered his amendment chang- 
ing the time from 5 to 7 years? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Georgia. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 2, it is pro- 
posed to strike out lines 6 and 7, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

This article shall be inoperative unless it 
shall have been ratified as an amendment to 
the Constitution by the legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several States within 
7 years from the date of its submission to 
the States by the Congress; and, if so ratified, 
shall take effect upon the expiration of 1 year 
after the date of such ratification. A 


Mr. GILLETTE, Mr. President, hav- 
ing consulted with some of the leaders on 
our side of the controversy, I will say that 
we shall be lad to accept the amendment 
as modified. 

Mr. President, I yield 9 minutes to the 
senior Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I shall 
take only 5 minutes, and I ask that the 
Senator from Iowa yield the remainder of 
the time to the eloquent senior Senator 
from Florida [Mr. Pepper]. 

Mr. President, the truth of the situa- 
tion is that American women today have 
only two rights which cannot be taken 
away from them by their respective 
States. One is the right to vote, which 
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has been granted to them by the nine- 
teenth amendment. The other is the 
right to choose their citizenship if they 
marry aliens, which is a right granted 
as a result of an international treaty. 

My distinguished friend from Georgia 
stated a while ago that if only the women 
of the country were informed, how dif- 
ferently they would feel about the mat- 
ter. Let me tell my distinguished friend 
that for nine long years hearings after 
hearings were held by the Judiciary 
Committee, notices of which were 
given—— 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I refuse to yield. I 
have only 5 minutes. 

Let me say to my distinguished friend, 
the junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
LEHMAN], that women belonging to labor 
unions from the State of New York ap- 
peared -before the committee and testi- 
fied at the very time that the Senator 
was Governor of New York, that they 
were unable to receive salaries which 
they earned as foremen on union jobs, 
because when inspectors came around 
the women were shoved aside, and men 
were put in their place temporarily, so 
that the inspectors would not know that 
women were earning the money or were 
doing the work. 

That is not all, Mr. President. 

Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I refuse 
to yield. 

I wish to say, further, Mr. President, 
that it is Strange that the women folk, 
who rear the families, were not per- 
mitted to be on a single draft board dur- 
ing World War I and World War II. It 
is all right for them to rear the families, 
but when the Government stepped in 
and said, “We are going to take your 
boy and use him for cannon fodder,” not 
a woman was allowed to be on a draft 
board anywhere in the United States of 
America. The Government said that the 
reason for their exclusion was that they 
were only subcitizens. More recently 
the Comptroller ruled that women were 
not persons. Since women were not per- 
sons but “females” it took a special stat- 
ute to enable them to serve their country 
as physicians, 

Why did not the Senators who are op- 
posed to the resolution come before the 
Judiciary Committee, which considered 
this measure for nine long years? The 
arguments that some Senators have 
made today were never made before that 
committee at all. I remember very well 
that when the question of woman suf- 
frage was being considered some years 
ago a girl from my State, Beulah Am- 
idon, was nearly put in jail in Washing- 
ton for picketing the White House in 
favor of woman’s suffrage. 

The Committee on the Judiciary has 
studied this subject for 9 years, I, as 
one of the sponsors of this measure, to- 
gether with the junior Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Youne], am proud 
of the fact that the women of North 
Dakota and, I believe, of the Nation, 
have shown in medicine, in the arts and 
sciences, and, yes, even in the operation 
of farms that they are on an equality 
with men; and I am not at all worried at 
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the arguments of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] that 
they are going to lose all the rights and 
protection afforded them by the various 
States up to this time. 

So, Mr. President, I shall support the 
resolution without any amendment of 
any kind or character. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I 
yield 12 minutes to the distin- 
tinguished Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’MaHONEY]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Wyoming is recognized for 12 
minutes. 

ISSUE SHOULD BE REFERRED TO THE STATES 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
desire to make it clear that, so far as I 
am concerned, since the Judiciary Com- 
mittee has unanimously recommended 
the submission of this constitutional 
amendment tn the several States sinre 
the Congress of the United States has 
seen the resolution endorsed and recom- 
mended by committee after committee 
over several years, and since the matter 
deals with a subject which can be finally 
settled only by the States themselves, it 
is absolutely impossible for me to under- 
stand why some of our friends seek, first, 
to cripple the proposed amendment, as 
by the proposal suggested by my good 
friend, the senior Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. HAYDEN], or seek to defeat it upon 
the fioor by arguments such as those ad- 
vanced by the junior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RussgLL I. If it be the 
fact—and I deny it to be the fact—that 
the proposed amendment to the Consti- 
tution is offered only because a vocal 
minority has repeatedly urged it upon 
the Congress, certainly such a puny 
minority cannot sway the legislatures of 
the several States to ratify the amend- 
ment. 

The charge is made that the adoption 
of the amendment would undo benefits 
and exemptions which are granted by 
State laws. The amendment offered by 
the Senator from Arizona was not pre- 
sented for consideration to the Judiciary 
Committee, and no one would be able to 
define the benefits or exemptions to 
which this crippling amendment refers, 
if I may say to my good friend from 
Arizona. There is no doubt, on the other 
hand, about the meaning of the word 
“rights.” That word appears in a half 
dozen or more places in the Constitution 
of the United States. It is understood 
in fact as well as in theory. 

MODERN WORLD RECOGNIZES EQUAL RIGHTS 


I really believe, Mr. President, that 
those who are opposing the joint resolu- 
tion are living in the past. They are 
living with those gentlemen who, in the 
Constitutional Convention of the State 
of Wyoming, to which my colleague re- 
ferred in his address a few moments ago, 
jeered at the thought of allowing women 
to vote, and sought by all manner of 
means to prevent them from obtaining 
that right. But we are living at a time 
when all those old inhibitions, it seems 
to me, have been undone by the very 
facts of our living. 

Mr. President, we have not only 
granted women the right to vote, but we 
have taken them into Congress, even into 
the Senate, and into the Army and the 
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Navy. The modern world needs the serv- 
ices of women and requires the equality 
provided by the equal-rights amendment. 
It is merely a recognition of the condi- 
tions which exist. 


ALLEGED BENEFITS REALLY HANDICAPS 


If it be said on the merits that bene- 
fits and exemptions granted to women by 
State laws, in labor legislation, for ex- 
ample, would be lost, I believe there is a 
simple, plain argument to rebut that 
contention. I remember when I was a 
member of the Judiciary Committee, 
several years ago, before the Reorgani- 
zation Act compelled Members of the 
Senate to choose only two standing com- 
mittees on which to serve, women repre- 
sentatives of trade-unions appeared be- 
fore the committee and told us how the 
so-called benefits were really handicaps. 
There was a provision of law in one 
State, far examnie, which required that 
no woman should be permitted to engage 
in night work, and the result of that was 
simply that competent woman proof- 
readers, members of the union, who were 
fully equipped to read proof as well as 
any man, and to have equal pay for the 
work, were denied the privilege of going 
on a night shift because of this mistaken 
benefit, which was really a handicap, 
which had been handed down from the 
dim ages of the past. 

Mr. President, I say, first, to my friends 
who are worried by the thought that 
perhaps benefits and exemptions will be 
denied, let the people in the States solve 
that question. The members of the 
State legislatures are close to the condi- 
tions that now are found in business and 
industry. I say, second, let us not for- 
get that repeatedly these so-called bene- 
fits and exemptions are used to bar wom- 
en from employment they are capable of 
filling. 


I believe the time has come to raise the 
standards of labor all the way down the 
line, and if there are any really bene- 
ficial laws applying only to women, let 
them also apply to men. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator 
knows that I am operating under a time 
limit. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I shall be glad to yield 
the Senator 1 minute of my time if he 
will yield to me now. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Very well. 

Mr. RUSSELL, I should like to ask 
the Senator exactly how he would apply 
the law which prevents women in some 
States from engaging in vocations where 
they have to lift packages of a certain 
size. Would he apply that law to men? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am inclined to 
believe that the illustration is evidence 
from a bygone era. Of course, neither 
men nor women are working nowadays 
like the singer in Old Man River. They 
do not have to “tote that barge” or “lift 
that bale,” now as they used to. Mod- 
ern technology has been doing away 
with labor of that kind.. We have ma- 
chines today to do that sort of work. 

Mr. RUSSELL. So the Senator would 
be willing to apply to men the laws pro- 
hibiting the lifting of packages weighing 
as much as 50 pounds, and require every 
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retail grocery store to install a lifting 
machine to lift a case of tomatoes. 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. I recognize the 
great ability of the Senator from Geor- 
gia in extemporaneous debate, but I am 
willing to permit this matter to be han- 
dled by the people in the several States. 

It is said that the proposed amend- 
ment would do away with special legis- 
lation in the States for widows or for ex- 
pectant mothers, and the like. There is 
nothing in this amendment which would 
have the slightest effect in preventing 
the State legislatures from making such 
classifications. The equal-rights amend- 
ment would not deny and could not deny 
to any State the authority to pass a law 
providing special benefits for veterans, 
for example, on the ground that only 
equal rights could be granted and, there- 
fore, that no reward could go to veterans 
unless it went to all men and women 
whether they were veterans or not. The 
power of the State legislatures to provide 
for classifications and categories of wom- 
en cannot be denied. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. HUNT. Knowing the attitude of 
my colleague, the distinguished senior 
Senator from Wyoming, for a long pe- 
riod of years, and in view of the very fine 
statement which he has just made of his 
position, I should like to ask him three 
direct questions. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
senior Senator from Wyoming yield to 
his colleague for that. purpose? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY,. I shall be very 
glad to yield. 

Mr. HUNT. I ask my colleague, first, 
is he not for the joint resolution be- 
cause it is fair? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Precisely. 

Mr. HUNT. Second, is not my col- 
league in favor of the joint resolution 
because it is just? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I think it is emi- 
nently just. 

Mr. HUNT. Third, is not my colleague 
in favor of the joint resolution because 
it is right? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. The junior Sena- 
tor from Wyoming has precisely stated 
my attitude. I might add that I am not 
one of those who believe that party plat- 
forms are to be lightly dismissed as 
merely the declarations of a few dele- 
gates who gather in convention, and 
who will make promises without the 
intent to fulfill them merely because 
they think they may gather in a few 
votes here or there. Over and over and 
over again the national conventions of 
both political parties have declared that 
it was the policy of the respective parties 
to submit an equal-rights amendment to 
the people of the States for decision by 
them. 

PARTY PLATFORM PLEDGES BINDING 


I submit, Mr. President, that no Mem- 
ber of the Senate can lightly violate the 
pledge—the repeated .pledge—of the 
party platforms. I believe that a party 
platform should be regarded as mean- 
ing what it says, and as binding upon 
the members of the respective parties. 
I do not take these platform declarations 
lightly. If there should be a pledge in 
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the platform to which I was not-willing 
to give my adherence, I would say so at 
the time. I marvel at Members of the 
Senate who have declared themselves as 
supporting fair employment practices, 
as supporters of the FEPC, saying, “Well, 
we are for the FEPC, but not when it 
comes to women.” 

Why should men and women not have 
equal rights? Why should we not per- 
mit the legislatures of the several States 
to settle this issue? It has been before 
the Senate year after year after year, 
but now, as in the past, the effort is made 
to defeat it by amendments which con- 
tradict the very terms of the joint reso- 
lution itself. If this measure is to be 
voted up or voted down, it should not be 
upon this floor or upon the floor of the 
House of Representatives; it should be 
voted up or down by the legislatures of 
the several States. 

Mr. President, I am glad that the Sen- 
ator from Iowa, in charge of the joint 
resolution, has accepted the time amend- 
ment of the Senator from Georgia. That 
is not a crippling amendment. It is a 
customary limitation of time on the 
process of ratification. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Wyoming has expired. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Will the Senator 
from Iowa yield me one more half a 
minute? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I yield the. Senator 
half a minute. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. I was about to say 
that I hope that the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Arizona and the 
substitute of the Senator from Tennes- 
see will both be rejected, as totally op- 
posed to the plain intent and purpose of 
the proposed equal-rights amendment 
to the Constitution. 

Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. President, I yield 
the remainder of our time, which I be- 
lieve is 15 minutes, to the distinguished 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Georgia has 14 minutes remain- 
ing at his disposal. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, that is 
correct. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE] has 5 min- 
utes under his control. 

The Senator from Arizona is recog- 
nized for 14 minutes. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I 
formally offer the amendment to which 
I shall address myself, and ask that it 
be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 2, between 
lines 4 and 5, it is proposed to insert the 
following: 

The provisions of this article shall not be 
construed to impair any rights, benefits, or 
exemptions conferred by law upon persons 
of the female sex. 


Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Under the language 
of the distinguished Senator's pro- 
posed amendment, as it now stands, I 
suggest that there might be a construc- 
tion limiting its effect to laws of the type 
described which are now in existence. I 
wonder whether the distinguished Sen- 
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ator will be willing to accept an amend- 
ment as follows: After the word “exemp- 
tions” in line 2, add the words “now or 
hereafter.” 

Mr. HAYDEN. I have great respect, 
Mr. President, for the legal judgment of 
the senior Senator from Colorado, and I 
believe he is right. I accept the sug- 
gestion made that the words he proposes 
be inserted in the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be modified accordingly. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, the 
proposed amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, as reported to the Senate, is based 
upon the fallacy that men and women 
are so much alike that they should, un- 
der all laws, be considered as equals. 
The truth is that they are not alike to 
any such degree. In the beginning, God 
made them different when male and 
female created He them. 

No one can be born without a father 
and a mother, but my mother did for 
me what my father could not do. She 
brought me into the world and as a 
babe she took me to her breast, My 
father did for me what my mother could 
not do. He came to the wild, Apache- 
infested frontier and there accumulated 
the means to build the home that shel- 
tered me. He provided my food and my 
clothing and later for my education. I 
always honored my father, but it was 
my mother who constantly watched 
over my health, who taught me to tell 
the truth, and not to cheat. It was she 
who instilled in me the ambition to 
amount to something among men. It is 
a treasure in my memory that shortly 
before she passed away my mother said 
that I had been a dutiful son and had 
never spoken an unkind word to her. 

Knowing that men and women are 
inherently different, plain common sense 
tells me that the law can recognize that 
difference by granting rights and bene- 
fits and exemptions to women which 
need not necessarily be granted to men. 
And that is what is now done by the 
laws of every State in the Union. It is 
to preserve those laws, beneficial and 
protective to women, that I offer this 
amendment. 

What the term “rights” means, either 
in the text as reported to the Senate or 
in my amendment, is difficult to define. 
Look up the word “right” in any dic- 
tionary and one will find that it has as 
many different meanings as any other 
word in the book. But, whatever the 
meaning may be, it is intended to be the 
same in both instances. 

Webster’s dictionary quotes the words 
of Edmund Burke who said that “men 
have no right to what is not for their 
benefit.” If that is sound doctrine, it 
follows that the law can define what is 
and what is not beneficial to men and to 
women. Since men and women are 
different, the laws applicable to them 
need not be identical. 

The term “exemption” as used in my 
amendment recognizes that there are 
laws which grant to women freedom from 
liabilities and burdens to which men are 
subject. 

I offer this amendment because there 
can be no question that it is the delib- 
erate intention of those who sponsor this 
change in the Constitution completely 
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to eradicate from the statute books 
every law in every State which confers 
any right, benefit, or exemption to 
women which is not also available to men. 
The courts lay great stress upon what 
was said by its proponents at the time 
of the enactment of any measure and 
consequently the following words spoken 
by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE] 
in his address to the Senate on January 
23 are of the highest importance: 

The amendment would not deprive the 
States of the power to classify for the pro- 
tection of the health, safety, morals, and 
welfare of the community. In short, it 
simply assures that this classification shall 
not be based on the grounds of sex. 


Later in his remarks the Senator from 
Iowa recognized that the question of in- 
terpreting and deciding just what the 
proposed constitutional amendment 
means would be before the courts when 
he said: 

Our problem, primarily, is to submit to 
the States an amendment that will establish 
the principle of equality of legal rights for 
all persons in America, regardless of whether 
they happened to be born male or female. 
Of course, if by judicial interpretation, after 
adoption of the proposed amendment, the 
trend to eliminate unhealthy working con- 
ditions for men is accelerated, then I am sure 
that few of us will regret such an inter- 
pretation. 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield to the junior 
Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I ask the Senator 
if the majority of the legal experts who 
appeared before the Senate Committee 
on the Judiciary and also before the 
Judiciary Committee of the House of 
Representatives did not feel that all the 
protective legislation passed by the vari- 
ous States for the benefit of women, as 
set forth in yesterday’s Recorp begin- 
ning on page 828, would be in jeopardy? 

Mr. HAYDEN. There is no question 
that the best legal opinion is to that 
effect. I am very glad that the junior 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Doucias] had 
the information relative to the laws of 
the several States beneficial to women 
printed in the Recorp, so as to clarify 
the issue. 

The Senator from Iowa listed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record a considerable 
number of national organizations which 
have endorsed the equal-rights amend- 
ment. A longer list prepared by the 
junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr, 
KEFAUVER] appears at page 758 of the 
Recorp. In his list are organizations 
which represent a very much larger 
number of people than the organizations 
named by the Senator from Iowa. I 
should like particularly to invite the 
attention of the Senate to some of the 
women’s organizations named by the 
Senator from Tennessee as being on rec- 
ord in opposition to the proposed equal- 
rights amendment to the Constitution: 

The National League of Women 
Voters; the National Council of Catholic 
Women; National Council of Jewish 
Women; National Council of Negro 
Women; National Women's Trade-Union 
League; Women’s National Homeopathic 
Medical Fraternity; Women’s Society for 
Christian Service oz the Methodist Epis- 
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copal Church (eastern division) ; Young 
Women’s Christian Associations of the 
United States of America, through its 
national board; the American Federa- 
tion of Women's Auxiliaries of Labor, 
and the Congress of Women’s Auxiliaries 
of the CIO. 

The organizations listed by the junior 
Senator from Tennessee represent mil- 
lions of men and women who are opposed 
to the enactment of the equal-rights 
amendment as reported to the Senate. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. GIL- 
LETTE] at page 740 of the Recor, quoted 
the 1944 national platforms of the two 
political parties, the Republican platform 
stating: 

We favor submission by Congress to the 
States of an amendment to the Constitution 
providing for equal rights for men and 
women, 


The Democratic platform declared: 

We recommend to Congress the submis- 
sion of a constitutional amendment on equal 
rights for women, 


I was somewhat surprised to have my 
good friend the senior Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney] insist that 
these two political platforms endorse the 
exact words of the equal-rights amend- 
ment. That cannot be true, because the 
exact words of the pending amendment 
do not appear in either the Republican 
- or the Democratic national platforms, 
What each of the two national conven- 
tions had in mind was an endorsement 
of the general idea of equal rights for 
women, without specifying just how that 
result would be attained. It is my con- 
tention that Senators can completely 
comply with the pledges made in the 
Democratic platform and the Republican 
platform if they vote for the equal-rights 
amendment with my amendment added 
to it. If both branches of the Congress 
approve of an amendment to the Conti- 
tution in that form, it will be submitted 
to the States for ratification, as re- 
quested by both of the great political 
parties. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield to the Senator 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. NEELY. I ask the distinguished 
Senator from Arizona if it is not a fact 
that the sole purpose of his amendment 
is to protect women against the loss or 
impairment of rights, privileges, or bene- 
fits which they now enjoy under the law? 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is exactly its in- 
tendment, and that is exactly what those 
had in mind who have examined into the 
question, as did the junior Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dovetas], and as did the 
junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Keravuver] in endorsing what the Sen- 
ator from Illinois placed in the RECORD, 
namely, the long list of State laws bene- 
ficial to women, which they, as good 
lawyers, are convinced will be imperiled. 

Mr. NEELT. I have received many 
letters and telegrams from labor organi- 
zations and some from women’s associa- 
tions and clubs urging me to oppose the 
pending resolution on the ground that if 
it should be adopted and the proposed 
constitutional amendment should be 
ratified, the women would thereby suffer 
losses infinitely greater than their gains. 
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In my opinion, the adoption of the 
amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Arizona would eliminate every 
valid objection that has been voiced 
against this measure. Therefore, I shall 
support the able Senator’s amendment, 
and if it be adopted, I shall vote for the 
resolution. To my unfeigned regret, if 
the amendment should be defeated, I 
shall be impelled to vote against the reso- 
lution. I am eager to increase women’s 
blessings. I will not knowingly help to 
diminish those they now enjoy. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Let me point out, if I 
may, in the brief time that remains 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
has one more minute. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I shall use an exemp- 
tion as an illustration. In the laws of 
Arizona there is contained this provision: 

Any woman shall be exempt from jury 
duty by requesting her name be stricken 
from the jury list. Such request shall be in 
writiag and placed on file with the county 
board of supervisors. 


That means that an exemption has 
been granted to women in my State, so 
that if their family duties are thereby 
interfered with they cannot be placed 
upon a jury and locked in a jury room 
overnight. They may serve if they so 
desire. But under this equal-rights 
amendment, that privilege would also be 
extended to all men, and they could exer- 
cise their own judgment as to whether or 
not they would serve upon a jury. 

In Arizona a provision of law specifies 
the minimum age at which young people 
may marry. It is fixed at 14 years of age 
for young men and 12 years of age for 
young women. Under this proposed 
equal-rights amendment, that minimum 
age must be either 12 or 14, Would it be 
scaled downward, so that the minimum 
marriage age for both young men and 
young women would be 12, or would it be 
scaled upward, so that the minimum age 
for both would be 14? 

Mr. President, such questions are 
bound to be raised in the courts of every 
State and in the Supreme Court of the 
United States with respect to each and 
every law which grants a right, a benefit, 
or an exemption to women which men do 
not now have. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Arizona has expired. 

The Senator from Iowa has 5 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I 
yield the remainder of my time to the 
senior Senator from Florida IMr. 
Pepper]. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, let me 
immediately disavow any intention on 
the part of the advocates of this proposal 
to abolish the distinctions of sex. The 
glory of each is a part of the lore of all 
literature. 

But, Mr. President, what is proposed 
by the advocates of this constitutional 
amendment is that no longer may it be 
true in America that a woman can pro- 
claim, with Euripides’ wretched Medea, 
that— 

Of all things on earth that breed and grow, 
An herb most bruised is woman. 


In short, Mr. President, the amend- 
ment proposes that at long last women 
shall be emancipated and placed before 
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the law equal with the masculine portion 
of the population. 

Mr. President, it cannot be proclaimed 
that what is the solemn profession of the 
two major parties of America, who re- 
ceive, together, almost the entire elec- 
toral vote, is the expression of a minority 
group of this Nation. What is today 
proclaimed as the aspiration and pro- 
posal of this amendment is not only a 
national sentiment but an international 
expression. 

In 1945 the United Nations Charter 
proclaimed the equal rights of men and 
women. 

In 1948 the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights proclaimed the equal 
rights of men and women. 

In 1949 the draft International Cove- 
nant on Human Rights proclaimed the 
equal rights of all people to enjoy status 
before the law, regardless of sex. 

In 1949 the draft Declaration on the 
Rights and Duties of States proclaimed 
the same rights for women and men. 

So what we propose today is to accord 
women equal rights with men—to give 
women the full status of citizenship. 

The amendment proposed by the able 
Senator from Arizona has a laudable 
purpose, Mr. President. The advocates 
of this joint resolution fear, however, 
that the technical and legal effect of that 
amendment might be to emasculate the 
effect of the proposed constitutional 
amendment itself, if it should finally be 
adopted. Therefore, they oppose that 
amendment, first, because it might make 
ineffectual what the States might ratify 
as an amendment to the Constitution; 
and, second, because, with all deference 
to the honored and able Senator from 
Arizona, we do not deem his amendment 
necessary. This constitutional amend- 
mient proposes to accord equal rights to 
women, It does not take away from the 
Congress or from the several legislatures 
the privilege and power of making justi- 
fiable classifications so as to protect 
women in proper cases. 

Mr. President, men are equal before 
the law, yet not before the draft. Men 
have sometimes to serve in the front 
lines and sometimes to serve in other 
designated areas of warfare. All women 
may be drafted, as England did in the 
war, but England did not assign drafted 
women and drafted men to the same 
duties. Yet they were all equal in the 
necessity of response to the national call, 
But a difference in positions for them 
was a reasonable classification. 

The courts are not blind to what 
everyone else knows. They will take 
judicial knowledge of the purpose behind 
this proposed constitutional amendment. 
They know the long struggle to give 
women equal dignity before the law, 
equal protection of the law, equal rights 
with men. 

Mr. President, those who say now 
that only a few women want this equality 
of right are the same ones who a few 
years ago were saying that only a ques- 
tionable part of the feminine population 
wanted the right to vote, that the good 
women of America wanted to stay at 
home and nurse the children. 

Mr. President, speaking about children, 
I have not heard that any State law 
limiting the load which women can lift 
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excludes them from lifting the children. 
If men are so anxious to help lighten the 
burdens on women, the men might be a 
little more generous in helping the 
women lift the babies and the things 
around the home. 

So, Mr. President, we who are the ad- 
vocates of this proposed amendment 
want to preserve every humanitarian 
statute which has been adopted in Amer- 
ica for the benefit of women; but we 
think the time has been too long delayed 
when we shall actually, in legal status, 
lift women to the exalted pedestal on 
which we so often profess to place her, 
pus upon which we all too seldom install 

er. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Florida has expired. 
All time has expired. 

Under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, the time has arrived for the Sen- 
ate to vote on all amendments to the 
joint resolution and on the joint resolu- 
tion itself. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll, 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Alken Hoey Maybank 
Anderson Holland Millikin 
Benton Humphrey Mundt 
Brewster Hunt Murray 
Bricker Ives Neely 
Byrd Jenner O'Conor 
Cain Johnson, Colo. O'Mahoney 
Chapman Johnson, Tex, Pepper 
Connally Johnston, S. C. Robertson 
Cordon Kefauver Russell 
Donnell Kem Saltonstall 
Douglas Kerr Smith, Maine 
Downey Kilgore Smith, N. J. 
Dworshak Knowland Sparkman 
Eastland Langer Stennis 
Ecton Leahy Taylor 
Ferguson Lehman Thomas, Utah 

ar Lodge Thye 
Fulbright Long Tobey 
George Lucas Tydings 
Gillette McCarran Vandenberg 
Graham McCarthy Watkins 
Green McClellan Wherry 
Gurney McFarland Wiley 
Hayden McKellar Williams 
Hendrickson McMahon Young 
Hickenlooper Magnuson 
HII Martin 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 


The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], which will be 
stated. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. For what 
purpose does the Senator from New York 
rise? 

Mr. IVES. To ask if it will be possible 
for the resolution as it now is to be read 
before the decision on the amendment is 
made. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
has just directed the Secretary to read 
the amendment. 

Mr. IVES, I thought the Chair had 
directed the clerk to read the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Georgia. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Georgia offered an original amend- 
ment with a provision for 5 years, which 
has been modified to a provision for 7 
years. 

Mr. IVES. The Senator from New 
York asks that the joint resolution itself 
be read, so that we shall know how it 
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stands, before we vote on amendments 
to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will state the original joint resolu- 
tion and the proposed amendments, so 
as to show how it will read if it is 
amended, 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the following article is 
proposed as an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, which shall be 
valid to all intents and purposes as part of 
the Constitution when ratified by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the several States: 

“ARTICLE — 

“Equality of rights under the law shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United States 
or by any State on account of sex. 

“The Congress and the several States shall 
have power, within their respective jurisdic- 
tions, to enforce this article by appropriate 
legislation. 

“This article shall be inoperative unless it 
shall have been ratified as an amendment to 
the Constitution by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the several States within 7 years 
from the date of its submission to the States 
by the Congress; and if so ratified, shall take 
effect upon the expiration of 1 year after the 
date of such ratification.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Rus- 
SELL]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
p on the third reading of the resolu- 

ion—— 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I have 
an amendment pending. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment was read for the information of 
the Senate. It has not actually been 
offered. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I offer it, and I ask 
that it be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Arizona offers an amendment, 
which will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 2, between 
lines 4 and 5, it is proposed to insert the 
following: 

The provisions of this article shall not be 
construed to impair any rights, benefits, or 
exemptions now or hereafter conferred by 
law upon persons of the female sex. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. WILEY. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ] 
and the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
WITHERS] are absent on official business, 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. EL- 
LENDER] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania IMr. 
Myers] is absent on important public 
business. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Tuomas] is unavoidably absent. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. DARBY] 
is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
Mr. Brinvges], the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. CAPEHART], and the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS] are necessarily 
absent. 
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The Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
is absent on official business. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Oregon 
would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Kansas IMr. 
ScHOEPPEL] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate. If present and voting, the Senator 
from Kansas would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Ma- 
LONE], who is absent on official business, 
is paired with the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Tarr], who is absent by leave of 
the Senate. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Nevada would vote “yea,” 
and the Senator from Ohio would vote 
“nay.” 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. BUT- 
LER] is detained on official business. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Nebraska would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 51, 
nays 31, as follows: 


YEAS—51 

Anderson Hoey McKellar 
Benton Holland McMahon 
Bricker Humphrey Magnuson 
yrd Ives Maybank 
Chapman Johnson, Colo. Millikin 
Connally Johnson, Tex. Mundt 
Cordon Johnston, S. C. Murray 
Douglas Kefauver Neely 
Dworshak Kem Russell 
Eastland Kerr Saltonstall 
Frear Lehman Smith, N. J. 
Pulbright Lodge Sparkman 
Graham Long Stennis 
Gurney Lucas Taylor 
Hayden McCarran Thomas, Utah 
Hendrickson McCarthy Thye 

1 McClellan Williams 

NAYS—31 
Alken Hunt Robertson 
Brewster Jenner Smith, Maine 
Cain Kilgore Tobey 
Donnell Knowland Tydings 
Downey Langer Vandenberg 
Ecton Leahy Watkins 
n McFarland Wherry 
George Martin Wiley 
Gillette O'Conor Young 
Green O'Mahoney 
Hickenlooper Pepper 
NOT VOTING—14 

Bridges Ellender Schoeppel 
Butler Flanders Taft 
Capehart Malone Thomas, Okla, 
Chavez Morse Withers 
Darby Myers 

So Mr. Haypen’s amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 


call up my amendment lettered “D,” 
which I offered for myself, the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse], the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Murray], the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON], 
and the Senator from New York [Mr. 
LEHMAN]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Tennessee offers an amend- 
ment, which the Secretary will state. 
Does the Senator wish the entire amend- 
ment read? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I should like to 
have the entire amendment read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will read the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is pro- 
posed to strike out the resolving clause, 
together with the text, and in lieu thereof 
insert the following: 

Whereas the economic, civil, social, and 
political progress of women has been bur- 
dened and impeded by discriminations aris- 


ing in part from assumptions embedded in 
the common law; and 
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Whereas, notwithstanding notable legis- 
lative achievements in modern times, there 
remain in effect statutes, regulations, rules, 
and governmental practices which discrimi- 
nate unfairly on the basis of sex; and 

Whereas the authority and jurisdiction to 
remove existing burdens and impediments 
upon the status of women resides, to a great 
extent, in the legislatures of the several 
States; and 

Whereas the present is an appropriate oc- 
casion to review the political, civil, economic, 
and social status of women for the purpose 
of modernizing applicable legal codes and 
administrative practices: Now, therefore, 

Be it enacted, etc., That it is the declared 
policy of the United States that in law and 
its administration no distinctions on the 
basis of sex shall be made except such as are 
reasonably justified by differences in physi- 
cal structure, or by maternal function. 

Sec. 2. (a) There is hereby established & 
Commission on the Legal Status of Women 
(hereinafter referred to as the “Commis- 
sion”) to be composed of 15 members ap- 
pointed by the President, not more than 3 
of whom shall be employees or officers of the 
executive branch of the Government. One 
of the members shall be designated by the 
President as Chairman, Vacancies in the 
membership of the Commission shall not 
impair its powers to exercise its functions 
and shall be filled in the same manner as 
in the case of original appointments. Mem- 
bers of the Commission shall receive their 
necessary travel expenses and a per diem 
allowance of $50 in lieu of subsistence, 

(b) The Commission is authorized with- 
out regard to the civil-service laws and the 
Classification Act of 1923, as amended, to 
employ and fix the compensation of such 
officers and employees as it deems neces- 
sary for the performance of its functions and 
to use voluntary and uncompensated per- 
sonnel, The Commission may make such 
expenditures as may be necessary for the 
performance of its functions, The Commis- 
sion may, with the consent of the depart- 
ment, independent establishment, or agency, 
or authority concerned (Federal or State), 
utilize their facilities, services, and person- 
nel. The Commission may in cooperation 
with private agencies utilize their facilities, 
services, and information with or without 
compensation therefor. 

(c) The Commission shall make a full and 
complete study, investigation, and review 
of the economic, civil, social, and political 
status of women, and the nature and ex- 
tent of discriminations based on sex 
throughout the United States, its Terri- 
tories, and possessions. In carrying out its 
study and investigation, the Commission is 
further authorized to make such investiga- 
tions and studies of the regulations, rules, 
practices, procedures, and files of all de- 
partments, independent agencies and estab- 
lishments, and all other agencies of the 
United States in the executive branch of 
the Government as is necessary for the per- 
formance of its functions. 

(d) Prior to March 1, 1951, the Commis- 
sion shall submit to the President its final 
report which shall include recommenda- 
tions for such legislation as may be nec- 
essary to cause the laws of the United States 
and their administration to conform with 
the policy set forth in section 1 of this act. 

Sec. 8. Within 30 days after its receipt, 
the President shall transmit the report and 
recommendations of the Commission to the 
Congress, together with his own recommen- 
dations, as to any further action by Con- 
gress which may be necessary to cause the 
laws of the United States and their adminis- 
tration to conform with the policy set forth 
in section 1 of this act, and when such re- 
port of the President is so transmitted, the 
Commission and all authority, powers, and 
duties conferred upon it in this act, shall 
terminate. 
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Src. 4. (a) Insofar as may be authorized by 
existing law, every department, independent 
agency, or establishment, and all other agen- 
cies of the United States in the executive 
branch of the Government— 

(1) shall cause all regulations and rules 
issued or practice engaged in by them to 
conform to the policy set forth in section 1 
of this act; and i 

(2) shall modify, amend, repeal, or elimi- 
nate such regulations, rules, or practices as 
may not be in conformity with the policy 
set forth in section 1 of this act. 

(b) After complying with the provisions 
of subsection (a) every such department, 
independent agency and establishment, and 
such other agencies shall inform the Com- 
mission prior to November 1, 1951, of the 
extent to which its regulations, rules, and 
practices continue to embody distinctions 
on the basis of sex and the statutory or other 
justification therefor, á 

Sec. 5. The legislative bodies of the several 
States and their political subdivisions are 
urged to declare, by resolution or other ap- 
propriate form of procedure, the adoption of 
a legislative policy in conformity with the 
policy of the United States as expressed in 
section 1 of this act, to review legislation, 
regulations, ordinances, and governmental 
practices, and to take such further action, 
including, but without limitation, passage of 
legislation, as will insure that law and its 
administration within their respective juris- 
dictions will be in conformity with such pol- 
icy. The President is directed to transmit a 
copy of this act and the report of the Com- 
mission to the executive head of the several 
States, Territories, and possessions. 

Sec. 6. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, such sums 
as may be necessary to carry out the provi- 
sions of this act. 

Change the joint resolution in form to that 
of a bill, with the following number, S. 5 
and in lieu of the title of the joint resolution 
insert the following: A bill to provide for 
the investigation of discriminations against 
women on the basis of sex, to establish pol- 
icies for the removal of such discriminations, 
and for other purposes.” - 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment in the 
nature of a substitute offered by the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER]. 

Mr. GILLETTE rose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. For what 
purpose does the Senator from Iowa rise? 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Iowa rises for the purpose 
of making a point of order against the 
amendment in the nature of a substitute. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state the point of order. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, the 
amendment by way of a substitute is not 
in order, because even without the unan- 
imous-consent agreement under which 
the Senate is operating, it would change 
entirely the character of the proposal 
which is before the Senate. The meas- 
ure which is before the Senate is a func- 
tional measure; it is not legislation. It is 
a measure which is designed to lay be- 
fore the States, by a two-thirds vote, the 
privilege of passing on whether the pro- 
posed amendment shall become part of 
the Constitution. If such an amendment 
by way of a substitute were adopted it 
would become legislation requiring a ma- 
jority vote for its passage. It would have 
to go to the White House for the signa- 


ture of the President, or be vetoed by. 


him, and it could be passed over the veto 
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of the President by the requisite number 
of votes of this body. 

The joint resolution does not have to 
go to the White House. After the two 
Houses have acted on it the function of 
the Congress is complete. It cannot be 
returned to the Congress for considera- 
tion. The proposed amendment by way 
of a substitute entirely changes the char- 
acter of the measure which is before the 
Senate. 

Even if that were not true, as we are 
operating under the rule of germaneness, 
I trust the Chair will bear with me in 
calling attention to the precedents on 
germaneness and reading the following: 

The mere fact that an amendment pro- 
poses to attain the same end sought to be 
attained by the bill to which offered does not 
render it germane. 

One of the functions of the rule requiring 
germaneness is to preclude consideration of 
legislation which has not been considered in 
committee and for this reason the rule 
should be invoked with particular strictness 
against amendments proposing substitutes 
for an entire bill. 


Mr. President, there are precedents 
whereby the character of a joint resolu- 
tion has been changed to that of a bill 
by changing the preliminary language, 
but that simply changed the legislative 
character of it, and both the joint reso- 
lution and the bill were subject to the 
signature of the President or his veto, 
and if vetoed, further action by the Con- 
gress. 

The proposal we have before us is sui 
generis, if I may use the term, and can- 
not be changed, in the opinion of the 
Senator from Iowa, by offering a meas- 
ure attempting to make it legislation of 
an entirely different character and en- 
tirely not germane to the subject before 
the Senate. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
will hear the Senator briefly on the point 
of order, but not upon the merits of the 
proposal. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I was aware that the 
Junior Senator from Tennessee desired 
to offer his substitute. I advised him 
that it could be done, having in mind 
that when a poll-tax bill was referred 
to the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration, proposing a legislative en- 
actment on the subject, I offered a sub- 
stitute the text of which was submitted 
in a minority report to the Senate, to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
of the bill which had passed the House 
of Representatives and to substitute 
therefor provision for a constitutional 
amendment. I was advised by the Par- 
liamentarian that a constitutional 
amendment could be submitted in the 
form of a bill as well as in the form of 
a joint resolution, and that it was proper 
to do so. So I submitted a proposed con- 
stitutional amendment dealing with the 
same subject matter as a substitute for 
the entire poll-tax bill. I am sure that 
the junior Senator from Tennessee is in 
order in offering his substitute. 

Mr, KEFAUVER. Mr. President, on 
the question of germaneness, I think the 
situation we have before us is parallel 
to the situation in connection with the 
question raised in the matter of the poll- 
tax bill. In one case a bill was presented, 
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and as a substitute a joint resolution 
proposing a constitutional amendment 
was ruled to be in order. They both 
dealt with the same subject matter. In 
this case it is the other way around. It 
is my understanding, from consulting 
with the Parliamentarian, that this ques- 
tion has been ruled on on other occa- 
sions, and that a bill can be offered as 
a substitute for a joint resolution pro- 
posing a constitutional amendment, just 
as a resolution proposing a constitu- 
tional amendment can be offered as a 
substitute for a bill. The only difference 
is in the number or percentage of votes 
required for passage. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is 
ready to rule. 

On the question of germaneness, which 
is governed by the unanimous-consent 
agreement, the Chair thinks that the 
substitute is germane. It deals with the 
same subject, though in a little different 
way. 

On the question of whether an amend- 
ment to the Constitution must be sub- 
mitted in the form of a joint resolution 
or in the form of a bill, the only require- 
ment of the Constitution is that the 
question shall be submitted by a two- 
thirds vote. It does not require that it 
be done by joint resolution. It may be 
done in the form of a bill. Therefore, 
the Chair holds that, since the amend- 
ment offered is a substitute for a joint 
resolution, in the form of a bill, the 
point of order is not sustained. 

The Chair has looked into the matter, 
anticipating that the question might be 
raised, as it has been a number of times 
in the past, and the Chair has found it 
to be held that a bill before the Senate 
may be amended to make it a joint 
resolution. In one case a joint resolu- 
tion was before the Senate, and the Pre- 
siding Officer held that it could be 
changed to a bill by an amendment or 
a substitute. Therefore, the Chair is 
constrained to hold—— 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Chair permit an inquiry before the 
announcement of the decision? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A parlia- 
mentary inquiry? 

Mr. PEPPER. A parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. PEPPER. The Senator from 
Florida inferred from the remarks of 
the distinguished Vice President that he 
was proceeding on the assumption that 
the proposal of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee was a constitutional amendment 
to be proposed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Oh, no; the 
Chair is not assuming that. By its very 
terms it is a bill, 

Mr. PEPPER. It is only legislation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It becomes 
legislation, and is not a constitutional 
amendment. It can be adopted by a 
majority vote, whereas if it proposed a 
constitutional amendment it would have 
to be adopted by a two-thirds vote. 

The Chair overrules the point of order. 
The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
offered by the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr, KEFAUVER]. 
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Mr. KEFAUVER and other Senators 
asked for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk called the roll, 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ] 
and the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
WitnHers!] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Myers] is absent on important public 
business. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Tuomas] is unavoidably absent. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. DARBY] 
and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. TAFT] 
are absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART], the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Brinces], and the Senator from 
Vermont (Mr, FLANDERS] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Oregon IMr. 
Morse], who is absent on official busi- 
ness, is paired with the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. SCHOEPPEL], who is absent 
by leave of the Senate. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Oregon would 
vote “yea,” and the Senator from Kansas 
would vote “nay.” 

The Senator fiom Nevada [Mr. Ma- 
LONE] is absent on official business. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Nevada would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 18, 
nays 65, as follows: 


YEAS—18 
Benton Humphrey Lehman 
Chapman Johnson, Colo. Long 
Douglas Johnson, Tex. McCarran 
Green Johnston, S. C. Magnuson 
Hayden Kefauver Murray 
Holland Leahy Taylor 

NAYS—65 
Aiken Hickenlooper Neely 
Anderson Hil O'Conor 
Brewster Hoey O'Mahoney 
Bricker Hunt r 
Butler Ives Robertson 
Byrd Jenner Russell 
Cain Kem Salto 
Connally Kerr Smith, Maine 
Cordon Kilgore Smith, N. J. 
Donnell Knowland Sparkman 
Downey Langer Stennis 
Dworshak Lodge Thomas, Utah 
Eastland Lucas Thye 
Ecton McCarthy Tobey 
Ferguson McClellan Tydings 
Frear McFarland Vandenberg 
Fulbright McKellar Watkins 
George McMahon Wherry 
Gillette Martin Wiley 
Graham Maybank 
Gurney Millikin Young 
Hendrickson Mundt 

NOT VOTING—13 

Bridges Flanders Taft 
Capehart Malone Thomas, Okla. 
Chavez Morse Withers 
Darby Myers 
Ellender Schoeppel 


So Mr. KEFAUVER’s amendment in the 
nature of a substitute was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution is open to further amend- 
ment. If there be no amendment to be 
offered, the question is on the third 
reading of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to a 


- third reading and was read the third 


time. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion now is on the passage of the joint 
resolution. 

Mr, LANGER. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ] 
and the Senator from Kentucky [Mr, 
WrrRERS] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Myers] is absent on important public 
business. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Tuomas] is unavoidably absent, 

I announce further that if present and 
voting, the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. CHavez], the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Myers], and the Senator 
from Oklahoma IMr. THomas] would 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the junior Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
DarsBy] and the senior Senator from 
Kansas (Mr. SCHOEPPEL] are absent by 
leave of the Senate. If present and vot- 
ing, the junior and the senior Senators 
from Kansas would each vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] is 
necessarily absent. If present and vot- 
ing, the Senator from Ohio would vote 
“yea,” 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. BRIDGES], the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr, CAPEHART], and the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS] are necessarily 
absent. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire, the Senator 
from Indiana, and the Senator from 
Vermont would each vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Ma- 
LONE] and the Senator from Oregon IMr. 
Morse] are absent on official business. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. MALONE] and the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. MorsE] would each 
vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Washington [Mr, 
Carn] is detained on official business, 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Washington would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 63, 
nays 19, as follows: 


YEAS—63 
Aiken Hoey Martin 
Anderson Holland Millikin 
Benton Humphrey Mundt 
Brewster Hunt Neely 
Bricker Ives O'Conor 
Butler Jenner O'Mahoney 
Cordon Johnson, Tex, Pepper 
Donnell Kefauver Saltonstall 
Downey Kem Smith, Maine 
Dworshak Kerr Smith, N. J. 
Ecton Kilgore Taylor 
Ferguson Knowland Thomas, Utah 
Frear Langer Thye 
Fulbright Lodge Tobey 
George Lucas Tydings 
Gillette McCarthy Vandenberg 
Graham McClellan Watkins 
Gurney McFarland Wherry 
Hayden McKellar Wiley 
Hendrickson McMahon Williams 
Hickenlooper Magnuson Young 

NAYS—19 
Byrd Johnson, Colo. Murray 
Chapman Johnston, S. C. Robertson 
Connally Leahy Russell 
Douglas Lehman Sparkman 
Eastland Long Stennis 
Green McCarran 
Hil Maybank 


NOT VOTING—14 
Bridges Ellender Schoeppel 
Cain Flanders t 
Capehart Malone Thomas, Okla. 
Chavez Morse Withers 
Darby Myers 


The VICE PRESIDENT. More than 
two-thirds of the Senators present, a 
quorum being present, having voted in 
the affirmative, the joint resolution is 
passed. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


REPORT OF NATIONAL CAPITAL HOUS- 
ING AUTHORITY—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, which 
was read and referred to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
In accordance with the provisions of 
section 5 (a) of the District of Colum- 
bia Alley Dwelling Act, approved June 
12, 1934, I transmit herewith for the in- 
formation of the Congress the report of 
the National Capital Housing Authority 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1949, 

Harry S. TRUMAN, 
Tue WHITE House, January 25, 1950. 


(The report accompanied a similar 
message to the House of Representa- 
tives.) 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 

By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

H. R. 4567. A bill to amend the Displaced 
Persons Act of 1948; with amendments (Rept. 
No. 1237). 

MEMBER OF JOINT COMMITTEE OF CON- 
GRESS ON THE LIBRARY 


Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, reported an 
original resolution (S. Res. 220), which 
was considered by unanimous consent, 
and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That Mr. HENDRICKSON, of New 
Jersey, be, and he is hereby, elected a mem- 
ber on the part of the Senate of the Joint 
Committee of Congress on the Library, vice 
Mr. Ives, of New York. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, from the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce: 

Claude H. Broach and sundry other per- 
sons for appointment in the United States 
Coast Guard; and 

Ernest B. Lewey and sundry other em- 
ployees for appointment in the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. 
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By Mr. HUNT, from the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

James E. Friend, of Texas, to be Assistant 
Director of Locomotive Inspection, to which 
office he was appointed during the last recess 
of the Senate. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

S. 2922. A bill for the relief of Chuko Mu- 

rato; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MAYBANK: 

S. 2923. A bill to authorize the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation to acquire or 
construct, with its own funds, a building 
within the District of Columbia suitable for 
the Corporation; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. KILGORE: 

S. 2924. A bill to establish for individuals 
who served in the armed forces during World 
War II a presumption of service-connected 
disability in the case of tuberculosis existing 
within 3 years after discharge from such 
forces; to the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

By Mr. NEELY: 

S. 2925. A bill to incorporate the Girl 
Scouts of the United States of America, and 
for other purposes; and 

S. 2926 (by request). A bill for the relief 
of Mr. and Mrs. Eugen Jose Singer; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CHAPMAN: 

S. 2927. A bill for the relief of Edmon 
Burgher; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 2928. A bill to authorize the Postmaster 
General to prescribe a uniform dress for 
groups of postal employees and to extend 
existing penal provisions covering unauthor- 
ized wearing of uniforms to these groups; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

S. 2929. A bill to amend section $2 of the 


“Trading With the Enemy Act of 1917, as 


amended, so as to permit the return under 
such section of property which an alien ac- 
quired, by gift, devise, bequest, or inherit- 
ance, from an American citizen; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina: 
S. 2930. A bill to amend and clarify the 
District of Columbia Teachers’ Leave Act of 
1949, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 
PROPOSED CHANGE IN METHOD OF ELEC- 
TION OF PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESI- 
DENT—AMENDMENT 


Mr. LANGER submitted an amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute in- 
tended to be proposed by him to the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 2) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States providing for the elec- 
tion of President and Vice President, 
which was ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES OF 
HEARINGS RELATING TO FEDERAL FAIR 
EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE ACT 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate House Concurrent Resolution 152, 
which was read by the Chief Clerk, as 
follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That, in accordance 
With paragraph 8 of section 2 of the Printing 
Act approved March 1, 1907, the Committee 
on Education and Labor, House of Repre- 
sentatives, be, and is hereby, authorized and 
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empowered to have printed for its use 1,000 
additional copies of the hearings held before 
@ special subcommittee of said committee 
relative to the Federal Fair Employment Prac- 
tice Act. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate concur in the House con- 
current resolution. 

Mr. WHERRY. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Will the Senator state 
what is proposed to be done by adoption 
of the concurrent resolution? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Senate would ex- 
tend a courtesy to the House by allowing 
a House committee to have some addi- 
tional copies of hearings printed. 

Mr. Y. I have no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN]. 

The motion was agreed to. 


THE HISS VERDICT—EDITORIAL FROM 
THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 

Mr. CAPEHART asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 

entitled “The Hiss Verdict,” published in 

the Indianapolis News of January 23, 1950, 

which appears in the Appendix.] 

HISS CASE LESSON—EDITORIAL FROM 

THE INDIANAPOLIS TIMES 
[Mr. CAPEHART asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Hiss Case Lessons,” published in 

the Indianapolis Times, of January 23, 1950, 

which appears in the Appendix.] 

HISS IS GUILTY—EDITORIAL FROM THE 
RICHMOND (IND.) PALLADIUM-ITEM 
AND SUN-TELEGRAM 
[Mr. CAPEHART asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 

entitled “Hiss Is Guilty,” published in the 

Palladium-Item and Sun-Telegram, of Rich- 

mond, Ind., of January 23, 1950, which ap- 

pears in the Appendix.] 

OTHER ACCUSED SUBVERSIVES—EDITO- 
RIAL FROM THE COLUMBUS EVENING 
DISPATCH 
IMr. CAPEHART asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 

entitled Next?“, published in the Columbus 

Evening Dispatch of January 25, 1950, which 

appears in the Appendix.] 

NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINATION OF 
HON. DAVID L. BAZELON TO BE JUDGE, 
UNITED STATES COURT OF APPEALS, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CIRCUIT 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and in accordance with the rules 
of the committee, I desire to give notice 
that a public hearing has been scheduled 
for Thursday, February 2, 1950, at 1:30 
p. m., in room 424, Senate Office Build- 
ing, upon the nomination of Hon. David 
L. Bazelon, of Illinois, to be judge of the 
United States Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia Circuit. Judge 
Bazelon is now serving under a recess 
appointment. At the indicated time 
and place, all persons interested in the 
nomination may make such representa- 
tions as may be pertinent. The sub- 
committee consists of the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. McCarran], chairman; the - 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], 
and the Senator from Indiana [Mr, 
JENNER]. 
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NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINATION OP 
HON. H. NATHAN SWAIM TO BE JUDGE, 
UNITED STATES COURT OF APPEALS, 
SEVENTH CIRCUIT 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and in accordance with the rules 
of the committee, I desire to give notice 
that a public hearing has been scheduled 
for Thursday, February 2, 1950, at 1:30 
p. m., in room 424, Senate Office Build- 
ing, upon the nomination of Hon. H, 
Nathan Swaim, of Indiana, to be judge of 
the United States Court of Appeals for 
the Seventh Circuit. Judge Swaim is 
now serving under a recess appointment. 
At the indicated time and place, all 
persons interested in the nomination 
may make such representations as may 
be pertinent. The subcommittee con- 
sists of the Senator from Nevada IMr. 
McCarran], chairman; the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. GRAHAM], and the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr, JENNER]. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINATION OF 
HON. JAMES R. KIRKLAND TO BE 
UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE, THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and in accordance with the rules 
of the committee, I desire to give notice 
that a public hearing has been scheduled 
for Thursday, February 2, 1950, at 1:30 
p. m., in room 424, Senate Office Build- 
ing, upon the nomination of Hon. James 
R. Kirkland, of Delaware, to be United 
States district judge for the District of 
Columbia. Judge Kirkland is now serv- 
ing under a recess appointment. At the 
indicated time and place, all persons in- 
terested in the nomination may make 
such representations as may be perti- 
nent. The subcommittee consists of the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran], 
chairman; the Senator from North Car- 
olina [Mr. Granam], and the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY]. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINATION OF 
HON. CHARLES F. McLAUGHLIN TO BE 
UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE, THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judici- 
ary, and in accordance with the rules of 
the committee, I desire to give notice that 
a public hearing has been scheduled for 
Thursday, February 2, 1950, at 1:30 p. m., 
in room 424, Senate Office Building, upon 
the nomination of Hon. Charles F. Mc- 
Laughlin, of Nebraska, to be United 
States district judge for the District of 
Columbia. Judge McLaughlin is now 
serving under a recess appointment. At 
the indicated time and place, all persons 
interested in the nomination may make 
such representations as may be perti- 
nent. The subcommittee consists of the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran], 
chairman, the Senator from Mississippi 
Mr. EASTLAND], and the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. LANGER], 


THE COAL-MINE SITUATION—LETTER 
FROM JOHN L. LEWIS 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, on be- 
half of, and acting for, my colleague, the 
junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
MARTIN], I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the body of the RECORD, 
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at this point in my remarks, a letter 
which has been received by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C., January 24, 1950. 
Hon. EDWARD MARTIN, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR MarTIN: Your letter reached 
me today after you introduced it into the 
Senate Rrconp yesterday. 

I assume your letter refers to the situation 
in western Pennsylvania, where the principal 
mines affected are those owned by the United 
States Steel Corp. and the Pittsburgh Con- 
solidation Coal Co., owned by M. A. Hanna 
& Co. I assume also, that you read the finan- 
cial reports, and are aware that these two 
corporations are earning very large dividends 
and could afford to make an honorable con- 
tract with the mine workers They have not 
done so, and they refuse to do so. 

Approximately 1,600 coal companies, pro- 
ducing 35,000,000 tons of coal annually, have 
executed a contract with the United Mine 
Workers of America, and are working 5 and 
many of them 6 days per week. The contract 
that they have signed merely adds about 1514 
cents per ton to their previous cost of pro- 
duction after tax deductions. Surely, Sen- 
ator, this is not too much for the United 
States Steel and M. A. Hanna to pay, either 
out of their present earnings or from the 
extra coal prices which they are now charging 
the public. If your sympathy for the coal 
miners, Senator, is as deep as you profess, 
and I am sure that it is, why not raise your 
eloquent voice to urge these powerful cor- 
porate interests to abate their warfare against 
the mine workers and their union, and exe- 
cute a wage contract on the same basis as 
other operators have done? 

Each of these corporate interests receive 
many favors from Government. Each of 
them will look for more. 
Co. wants to borrow $100,000,000 from the 
Import and Export Bank to exploit their 
Labrador iron holdings. They also wish the 
Government to develop the St. Lawrence 
waterway to take care of water shipment of 
their iron from Labrador to the steel mills 
contiguous to the Great Lakes. You are a 
Senator and know about these things. Why 
not approach them in a practical way? The 
mine workers have no concern with your 
sympathy for them. They would prefer that 
you exercise your great talents to secure for 
them some modicum of justice in their deal- 
ings with the corporations which exploit 
them. > 

If the mood comes upon you to introduce 
this letter in the Senate Recorp in supple- 
mentation to your previous remarks, I shall 
indeed have no objections. 

In the meantime, I reciprocate your kind 
respects, and believe me, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN L, Lewis. 


COAL SUPPLIES IN MARYLAND 


Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, as in- 
dicative of the situation existing in many 
parts of Maryland with regard to coal 
supplies, I am in receipt of a letter from 
Mr. S. Norman Holland, one of the pro- 
pretora of Pocahontas, Inc., Salisbury, 


d. 

This letter would seem to point up the 
dangers that threaten not only our own 
State but many of the States of the 
Union if the coal situation is permitted 
to deteriorate further. 

It is a matter of moment to all our 
people everywhere that demands the 
most intelligent handling possible. I ask 


M. A. Hanna & 
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unanimous consent that the letter be in- 
serted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PocaHONTAs, INC., 
Salisbury, Md., January 17, 1950. 
The Honorable HERBERT O'CONOR, 
Senator from Maryland, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: It seems that the big prob- 
lem of our country today is a fuel shortage 
and without question this is true (regardless 
of what our President says about the shortage 
not being acute). I would like to ask him 
today just how bad it has to get to come to 
that stage. 

We have been in the wholesale and retail 
coal business for 24 years and serve a big 
share of the Eastern Shore of Maryland. 
Never before, regardless of the two wars, has 
there been anything like this shortage. 
While I am writing this letter, four tele- 
phones in our office are ringing and not a 
pound of coal in our yard which covers about 
2 acres of ground, except one pile of No. 3 
anthracite which will be gone overnight. 
Our principal sales are of bituminous coals. 
We have contracts for all of the county 
schools, different hospitals, and a big share 
of the poultry industry which, as you know, 
is using a great part of the coal today. We 
are having to say “No” all day and do not 
know when more will be rolling. We are 
continuously talking to the mines and get- 
ting the answer, “Sorry, but no coal mined 
today.” I have talked to many other coal 
people, not only in Maryland but in other 
States, and I find the same thing. I think 
it is high time for you and all the officials 
to make a special effort overnight to do some- 
thing about this shortage if you expect to 
save a lot of people from freezing in case of 
a cold storm which we have been very fortu- 
nate not to have up to now. I cannot ex- 
press in words just how bad it is. We retail 
coal men over this whole land will be out of 
business if something doesn’t happen and 
happen soon. As a Senator of Maryland, I 
am pleading to you to make this appeal 
immediately. 

If there is anything I can do please call 
on me at any time to help in this crisis. 

Sincerely, 
S. Norman HOLLAND. 


REMARKS ON THE OCCASION OF THRE 
FAIR LABOR STANDARDS AMENDMENTS 
OF 1949 BECOMING EFFECTIVE 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
today the amendments which ee. 
adopted to the Fair Labor Standards Ac 
went into force. I have prepared a 
statement relating to those amendments.” 
I ask unanimous consent that it may he 
printed in the Rrecorp as a part of my 
remarks, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR ELBERT D. THOMAS, 
CHAIRMAN, SENATE COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND 
PUBLIC WELFARE, ON THE FAIR LABOR STAND- 
ARDS AMENDMENTS OF 1949 
Mr. President, it is the Senate’s time-hon- 

ored custom—one which I believe should be 
and hope will be, maintained—of noting past 
events of significance in the history of our 
Republic. I take the occasion today to call 
to the attention of the Senate an event that 
did not occur long ago, but one which is 
occurring today. It, too, however, is one of 
considerable significance to the Nation, and 
particularly to those of our people whose 
needs are great but whose voices are often 
lost amidst the cries of the many organized 
and highly vocal groups in our society. 
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Today the Fair Labor Standards Amend- 
ments of 1949 became effective. This legis- 
lation is, I believe, the first major piece of 
legislation for the welfare of our wage-earn- 
ing population to become effective in more 
than a decade. 

There is no need for me to discuss in detail 
the beneficial effects which the provisions of 
this act will have. They were discussed at 
length here on the floor of the Senate dur- 
ing the debates on the measure in the clos- 
ing days of the last session. Only the die- 
hard opponents of effective wage-hour legis- 
lation—men more concerned with their privi- 
leged position rather than with the health 
and vitality of our economy—would dare to 
deny that we have taken, through this legis- 
lation, great strides forward in eradicating 
the evils of the sweatshop and of child labor. 
Who can foretell the untold benefits accru- 
ing to the youth of our Nation through the 
effective prohibition, now in the law by vir- 
tue of these amendments, against the em- 
ployment of oppressive child labor in inter- 
state industry and commerce? Who can 
fully foretell the “chain reaction” benefits 
accruing to the tradesmen and farmers 
throughout our.country as a result of fatter 
pay envelopes at the end of the week for a 
million and a half of our industrial workers? 

Our highly complex interrelated industrial 
system is the generator of our strength and 
vitality, and the mechanism which has 
enabled us to attain world leadership. It is 
the most valuable machine which the demo- 
cratic world possesses, and one which we 
must constantly maintain, repair, and im- 
prove. By these amendments to the wage- 
and-hour law, we have replaced worn-out 
parts with new and improved ones. Today 
the motor’s hum sounds better, and it is a 
hum which says, at least to me, that we live 
in a healthier and stronger land. 

Healthier and stronger internally because 
the fruits of our technology are being more 
widely distributed so that we may have a 
better housed, fed, and clothed citizenry. 
Healthier and stronger externally because 
we give to the world another concrete dem- 
onstration of how an expanding standard of 
living can be achieved through the demo- 
cratic process. 

I am humbly grateful that I was able to 
take part in this effort to provide a better 
life for all our people, and I congratulate 
the Members of this body and of the House 
of Representatives whose devotion to the 
general welfare of our Nation made possible 

the developments which are occurring today. 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, as Sen- 
ators know, 1 minute after midnight 
this morning the minimum-wage-law 
amendments went into effect. It had 
been my purpose to make a comment on 
that legislation, the essential character 
of it, and what it meant to the Nation 
and to my State of Florida. In order to 
keep from trespassing upon the time of 
the Senate, I ask unanimous consent 
that a statement which I have prepared, 
and, as I have said, which I expected to 
deliver, together with an additional 
presentation dealing with the effect of 
the new minimum-wage law on Florida, 
may be printed in full in the body of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, Mr. PEP- 
per’s statement and the memorandum 
showing the effect of the new minimum- 
wage law on the State of Florida were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR CLAUDE PEPPER 

Mr. President, at 1 minute after midnight 
this morning, the amendments to the Fair 
Labor Standards Act which were passed in 
the closing days of the first session of this 
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Congress went into effect. This is one of the 
great achievements of the Eighty-first Con- 
gress for the welfare of our working men and 
women and the Nation. 

These amendments haye raised the legal 
minimum wage from 40 to 75 cents an hour, 
The 1,500,000 workers covered by the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, who were getting less 
than 75 cents an hour yesterday, did not 
have the protection under the law which 
they needed. These 1,500,000 working peo- 
ple are now getting a fair wage which is 
more nearly in line with our present national 
income. 

The raise in the minimum wage to 75 
cents an hour will result in their having 
$300,000,000 more a year in purchasing power, 
Fifty thousand wage earners in Florida, who 
will also benefit from this increase, will re- 
ceive over $10,000,000 more a year in wages. 
Most of the increases will range from 5 to 
15 cents an hour. 

This will mean more milk for children of 
our working people and a general improve- 
ment in the diets of their families, a chance 
to secure better housing, and to provide for 
their education and general well-being. 
The raise in the minimum wage will mean 
that everywhere in the Nation—stores in 
every community will have more business. 
It means higher profits for businessmen. 

The 22,000,000 employees who are now 
covered by the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
and who are now receiving more than 75 
cents an hour, will benefit by the improve- 
ment of the legal floor under their wages. 

The 630,000 business establishments in the 
United States, which are now covered by the 
act will be relieved from the unfair com- 
petition of employers who pay low wages. 

The amendments greatly extend the pro- 
hibition against oppressive child labor. 
They virtually outlaw a sweat-shop and drive 
out the unscrupulous employers who use 
child labor to undermine the fair labor 
standards and working conditions of con- 
scientious and efficient manufacturers and 
businessmen. 

Prior to the passage of the amendments 
the law sought to prevent oppressive child 
labor in an Indirect way by prohibiting the 
shipment of goods in interstate commerce if 
oppressive child labor had been employed in 
the establishment where such goods were 
manufactured during the 30 days before they 
were shipped. Under the amendments ef- 
fective today, oppressive child labor is direct- 
ly prohibited in the production of goods for 
commerce, For the first time also the act 
prohibits the employment of child labor in 
commerce thus giving the protection of the 
law to young people in such interstate activi- 
ties as transportation, communications, and 
warehousing. 

The new law gives the Wage and Hour Ad- 
ministrator certain powers which will im- 
prove the administration and result in better 
enforcement. It gives him authority to pro- 
tect the wage standards set in the law 
through controls over manufacturing ac- 
tivities moving into the homes of our people. 

Mr. President, the amendments to the Fair 
Labor Standards Act is just one of the many 
efforts of the Eighty-first Congress to meet 
the unfilled needs of our people. These 
amendments will become a great stabilizing 
force in our economy and will contribute to 
the continuation of prosperity in the Nation. 


EFFECT OF THE NEW MINIMUM-WAGE LAW ON 
FLORIDA 


1. There are approximately 189,000 em- 
ployees in Florida to whom the minimum- 
wage provision of the act applies. 

2. There are about 8,900 establishments 
in Florida with employees to whom the min- 
imum-wage provision applies. 

3. About 50,000 of the 189,000 covered em- 
ployees are being paid less than 75 cents an 
hour, 
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4. In the fiscal year 1949 investigations 
were carried on by the. Divisioùs in 1948 
establishments with employees covered by 
the law. In 336 of these establishments un- 
derpayments to 5,297 employees were found, 
including 466 who had been underpaid on 
the 40-cent-an-hour minimum wage. (The 
other employees were owed back wages for 
overtime.) The total amount of back wages 
due under the law was $272,866. Of this 
amount $80,988 was actually paid to the 
employees. Under the fair-labor standards 
amendments of 1949, section 16 (c) author- 
izes the Administrator to supervise the pay- 
ment of back wages found due, and to sue 
for the money in court at the request of the 
employee under certain conditions. It is 
expected that this amendment to the law 
will correct the situation in which less than 
one-third of the money found due em- 
ployees under the law is actually paid to 
them. 

5. In the fiscal year 1949, there were 121 
Government purchase contracts awarded to 
Florida firms, amounting to $8,042,694 in 
value. Only a small part of these contracts 
were subject to recent wage determinations 
under the Public Contracts Act. However, 
the Divisions are now starting on greatly 
accelerated wage determinations in line 
with the prevailing minimum wages in these 
industries as they are today, and to establish 
wage determinations in additional indus- 
tries where such action is needed. These 
wage determinations may be considerably 
higher than 75 cents; there is no statutory 
ceiling, and the rate is set at the figure 
shown by the facts to be the present pre- 
vailing minimum in the industry. 

6. While fish canning is at present a small 
industry in Florida (2 establishments as 
far as we know), the amendment bringing 
employees of fish and seafood canneries un- 
der the minimum wage will immediately af- 
ford protection to the pay of these workers, 
and any further growth in this industry will 
be on the sound basis of decent minimum- 
pay standards for the workers involved. 


ATTITUDE OF PEOPLE OF FORMOSA 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Record an article by 
Clyde Farnsworth, out of Taipeh, For- 
mosa, which is self-explanatory. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Daily News of Jan- 
uary 20, 1950] 
CORRESPONDENT FINDS FormMosANS FULL OF 
Ficat 
(By Clyde Farnsworth) 

TAIPEH, Formosa, January 20.—Even with- 
out American aid to the Chinese National- 
ists, Formosa would be no push-over for the 
Communists. hi 

That's one of the first impressions you get 
after landing at this refugee capital of the 
Chinese Government. And there's some- 
thing unusual here for Nationalist China— 
enthusiasm of a local population for its own 
defense. 

Mme, Chiang Kai-shek, arriving here yes- 
terday, ran into widespread demonstrations 
not of welcome to her (her “homecoming” 
was quiet and unostentatious) but rather of 
Formosan support for the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment's first Formosa conscription cam- 
paign. It's supposed to add 35,000 men to 
the island’s defense forces. 

VOLUNTEER 

The first 1950 quota—4,500 by January 15— 
is likely to be oversubscribed. Amazed offi- 
cials tell of Formosans who failed to make 
the conscription lists petitioning to be ac- 
cepted as volunteers, For a Chinese con- 
scription program this is unheard of. The 
Chinese conscript too often has been a man 
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who has to be peeled of his civvies, but quick, 
to keep him from going back home at the 
first chance. 

But at Taipeh and at Keelung and other 
cities where Formosans as well as mainland 
Chinese have been given a chance to join in 
their own defense, the conscripts are being 
wined and dined by their neighbors and dis- 
trict leaders. Girl students place flowers 
around the conscripts’ necks and the bands 
play on. 

Considering the way Washington has been 
pouring cold water on Formosa’s chances of 
American help, or even of unassisted survival 
against international communism, it’s a won- 
der that a single string of firecrackers was 
touched off here in the draft campaign, or 
that a single papier mfché dragon danced in 
the streets. 

There has been no black-out here on the 
bad news from Washington, but Formosa’s 
enthusiasm is undampened, If the United 
States were still looking for will to fight 
among the Chinese, it could find plenty here. 

ASSAULTS REPULSED 

Troops graduating from Gen. Sun Li-jen’s 
5-months’ training centers as well as old-line 
troops have distinguished themselves in re- 
cent months in halting amphibious assaults 
on Kingmen Island and at Tengpu in the 
Chusan Islands. 

General Sun, a distinguished alumnus of 
Virginia Military Institute, commands the 
ground forces for defense of Formosa. One 
of his aides said last night: “Of one thing we 
are certain—our troops will fight.” 

Asimilar rebirth of spirit is reported among 
the navy and air force troops upon whom 
much of Formosa’s fate may depend. In 
fact, the defense potentialities of Formosa 
for the next few months, at least, are so high 
that the Communists probably will postpone 
any direct assault. 

It would be wiser for them to let the Na- 
tionalist Government dangle here and count 
upon its isolation by western powers and the 
economic burden of maintaining Formosa as 
an armed camp to sap Nationalist strength. 

Meanwhile the Reds can gobble up Hainan 
and toy with French Indochina. 


BIRTHDAY GREETINGS TO GEN. DOUG- 
LAS MacARTHUR AND INVITATION TO 
HIM TO ADDRESS A JOINT SESSION OF 
SENATE AND HOUSE ON FAR EASTERN 
CRISIS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, tomorrow, 
January 26, 1950, marks the seventieth 
birthday of one of the greatest American 
military leaders and statesmen of our 
times. I refer, of course, to Gen. Doug- 
las MacArthur, who, while he was born 
in the State of Arkansas, where his 
father was serving, has always consid- 
ered Milwaukee as his legal residence, 

Wisconsin, proud of the MacArthur 
family’s deep roots in her soil, has al- 
ways rightly claimed a share of the honor 
of being Douglas MacArthur’s native 
State. 

I suggest that the best birthday tribute 
that we in the Congress can pay to Gen- 
eral MacArthur is twofold: 


WE MUST LIFT IRON CURTAIN FROM FAR EAST 


First. By securing all of the facts re- 
garding General MacArthur’s recom- 
mendations to the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
for defense of besieged Formosa, as well 
as regarding our general position in the 
Far East. Then, having secured those 
full facts, it is up to us in the Congress 
to weigh his able recommendations most 
carefully and to take such immediate 
steps as are best calculated to stop 
the victorious march of cemmunism 
throughout Asia. 
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There has been a shocking iron cur- 
tain set up between Douglas MacArthur 
and the American people, through no 
fault of the general. While no Senator 
would ask that military security regula- 
tions be violated, it is quite clear that 
neither Congress nor the people have 
been given the necessary facts on the true 
situation, as reported by General Mac- 
Arthur, in the explosive Far East. 

WE NEED OPEN COVENANTS OPENLY ARRIVED AT 


I am not criticizing any single indi- 
vidual or invading the jurisdiction of the 
executive branch when I say that, time 
and time again, the shop-worn excuse of 
military security has been used as a cloak 
over diplomatic blunders. What is 
there about foreign policy that is so hard 
to comprehend or so secret that it must 
be kept from the intelligent American 
people? The time is long overdue for 
the present administration to follow the 
principle of Woodrow Wilson of open 
covenants openly arrived at. 

MAC ARTHUR SHOULD ADDRESS JOINT SESSION 


Second. The second best way for us to 
send birthday greetings to General 
MacArthur is for my colleagues and my- 
self to indicate in no uncertain terms 
that it is our earnest desire that General 
MacArthur return to the United States 
to address a joint session of Congress on 
the crisis in the Far East. I do not sug- 
gest an immediate date for such a return, 
because I believe that the general him- 
self is best able to judge when the situa- 
tion in troubled Japan would permit his 
leaving as supreme commander of the 
Allied occupation forces. 

On several occasions, various com- 
mittees of the Congress have invited the 
general to testify before them on the 
deteriorating situation in Asia. But each 
time the general has respectfully de- 
clined, in order that he might remain 
on hand at his post, so as to continue to 
steer the Japanese ship of state along 
peaceful, democratic channels. I am 
hoping, however, that the hero of Bataan 
will feel that the time is near for him to 
return, at long last, to the shores of the 
ones that he has served so well for so 

ong. 

No single individual in the Far East or 
at a Pentagon or State Department desk 
has a better grasp and understanding of 
all that is necessary to stop the trium- 
phant march of communism in the Far 
East. 

I do not believe that General Mac- 
Arthur should merely testify before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee or 
before the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee or a joint meeting of those com- 
mittees. On the contrary, I believe that 
his words would be of more than enough 
significance to justify a special joint 
session of the Senate and House and a 
broadcast to all the world. We have on 
occasion met to hear many foreign dig- 
nitaries, and I feel that it is only fair and 
wise that the 531 Members of the Senate 
and House assemble together to hear the 
words of this great American spoken 
from his own lips without iron-curtain 
censorship. 

DOUGLAS MAC ARTHUR’S FAMILY ROOTS 


I would not want this opportunity to 
pass without saying just a word about 
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his magnificent record. As I have indi- 
cated, we in Wisconsin are proud to 
share him as a native son. His Scottish- 
born grandfather, Arthur MacArthur, 
arrived in Milwaukee 101 years ago, in 
1849, and later became city attorney, He 
was elected lieutenant governor, and 
thereafter served briefly as governor 
in 1856. His son, in turn, Arthur Mac- 
Arthur, Douglas’ father, joined a Wiscon- 
sin Civil War regiment at 17, and won the 
title of “The Boy Colonel of the West,” 
being awarded a Congressional Medal of 
Honor. At the age of 18, while his father 
was fulfilling a military mission in the 
Philippines, Douglas and his mother 
moved to the Plankinton House in Mil- 
waukee. He performed engineering duty 
in Milwaukee during his early profes- 
sional years. 
MAC ARTHUR'S EPIC MILITARY ACHIEVEMENTS 


Few military records in the annals of 
American warfare have been more 
crowned with honors than is that of 
General MacArthur. During the First 
World War he was wounded twice, deco- 
rated 13 times, and cited 7 additional 
times for extreme bravery under fire. 
In the Second World War, he won, 
among other honors, 17 American deco- 
rations and 23 decorations from foreign 
countries. He was awarded the thanks 
of the Congress, and received many hon- 
orary degrees, including that of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. His magnificent 
return to the Philippines is one of the 
most glorious chapters in American his- 
tory. His epic achievements in the Pa- 
cific, although receiving a minimum of 
military aid, equipment, and personnel, 
his victories gained with a minimum of 
casualties, are the sort of military record 
of which every branch of our service is 
proud. 

He was the youngest man ever to hold 
the position of Superintendent of West 
Point. Incidentally, his own 4-year 
scholastic average while a student at 
West Point was the highest in 25 years, 
and still tops the records. In World 
War I he was the youngest division 
commander in the United States Army. 
He was the youngest man ever to hold a 
position as Chief of Staff. He was rated 
by Secretary of War Newton D. Baker 
as America’s best World War I front- 
line general. He emerged from retire- 
ment in 1937 to become the only field 
marshal in United States Army annals. 
At the expiration of his 4-year term as 
Chief of Staff, precedent was broken 
when he was reappointed. 

CONCLUSION 


Perhaps his greatest of all achieve- 
ments has been his amazing record of 
occupying Japan and then steering that 
country’s reconstruction. No individual, 
least of all Douglas MacArthur, would 
claim that all of Japan’s problems are 
solved or that the job is done in Japan, 
On the contrary, we still have a tre- 
mendous task there, particularly now 
that it has been complicated by the Red 
conquest of China and the Red advances 
throughout much of southeast Asia. It 
is in the Orient that, paradoxically 
enough, the future of western civiliza- 
tion may be decided. We need Douglas 
MacArthur's judgment, therefore. 
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The best tribute we can pay to this 
great American is not by our words, but, 
rather, by the deeds we perform in line 
with his spirit and his recommendations. 


NATIONAL CHILDREN'S DENTAL 
HEALTH DAY 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, there is 
on the calendar House Joint Resolution 
184, Calendar No. 1242, which would au- 
thorize the President of the United States 
to proclaim February 6, 1950, as National 
Children's Dental Health Day. I move 
that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of the joint resolution. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 184) authorizing 
the President of the United States of 
America to proclaim February 6, 1950, 
as National Children’s Dental Health 
Day, which had been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment, on page 1, line 4, after the 
word “authorized”, to strike out “and 
directed.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr.WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
majority leader yield? 

Mr, LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is there any appro- 
priation connected with the joint reso- 
lution? 

Mr. LUCAS. There is no appropria- 
tion connected with it. The joint resolu- 
tion was reported unanimously from the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. WHERRY. The purpose of the 

Joint resolution is simply to set aside a 
day for the purposes indicated in the 
measure. 

Mr. LUCAS. Precisely so. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The joint resolution 
does not establish a legal holiday? 

Mr, LUCAS. It does not. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendment and the third reading of the 
joint resolution. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the joint resolution to be 
read a third time. 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 184) 
was read the third time and passed. 


PROPOSED CHANGE IN METHOD OF ELEC- 
TION OF PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESI- 
DENT 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I now 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Senate Joint Resolution 2, 
Calendar No. 601, proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States providing for the election of Pres- 
ident and Vice President; doing away 
with the electoral college. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
joint resolution will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A joint reso- 
lution (S. J. Res. 2) proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States providing for the election of Pres- 
ident and Vice President. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, before 
the Senate proceeds to the consideration 
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of and debate upon Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 2, I should like to make an an- 
nouncement. On yesterday I announced 
that the Senate would take up a bill in 
which the two Senators from Arizona 
and the two Senators from California 
are very much interested, following the 
disposition of the joint resolution I have 
just moved be considered by the Senate. 
I had temporarily forgotten that I had 
agreed with the distinguished Senator 
from California [Mr. Downey] that he 
should have at least 10 days’ or 2 weeks’ 
notice before the Senate considered that 
bill. The bill to which I have reference 
is Senate bill 75, Calendar No, 839, au- 
thorizing the construction, operation, 
and maintenance of a dam and inci- 
dental works in the main stream of the 
Colorado River at Bridge Canyon, to- 
gether with certain appurtenant dams 
and canals, and for other purposes. I 
have talked with the Senators who are 
particularly interested in the bill, and I 
have agreed that the Senate will not take 
up that measure until a week from the 
coming Monday. I wanted the Senate 
to know that. As to what will follow 
consideration of the joint resolution now 
about to be considered I am not certain. 
I must call a meeting of the policy com- 
mittee to make that determination. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Illinois that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Senate 
Joint Resolution 2, Calendar No. 601. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 2) proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States providing for the election 
of President and Vice President, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I desire 
to make a presentation concerning Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 2, which proposes 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, abolishing the electoral 
college and providing for the counting of 
the electoral vote for President and Vice 
President in proportion to the popular 
vote. 

My remarks will, first of all, summarize 
the provisions of the proposed amend- 
ment; second, I shall outline the defects 
in the present system; third, I shall give 
the advantages of the proposed system; 
and, finally, I shall discuss the objections 
which have been made to this proposal, 
and I shall endeavor to rebut them. 

Of course, I shall be glad to yield for 
questions. 

Mr. President, Senate Joint Resolution 
2 is similar to Senate Joint Resolution 
200, of the Eightieth Congress, which was 
reported favorably by the Judiciary 
Committee of the Senate on May 3, 1948. 
It was reintroduced in 1949 under the 
sponsorship of the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. McCarran], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Hoev], the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN], 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STEN- 
nis], the Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. Neety], the Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. SmirH], the Senator 
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from Oregon [Mr. Morse], the Senator 
from Vermont (Mr. FLANDERS], and my- 
self. It is identical with House Joint 
Resolution 2, which was favorably acted 
upon by the House Committee on the 
Judiciary on April 7, 1949. 

Extensive hearings have been held on 
the joint resolution. The hearings have 
been printed, and copies are on the desk 
of each Senator. I hope all Senators 
will read the hearings, because they are 
a gold mine of information on this sub- 
ject. 

In addition to the Senators who ap- 
peared in support of the proposal, state- 
ments were filed by students of the prob- 
lem. In particular, there was an. en- 
dorsement by a very distinguished insti- 
tution whose authority in the field of 
public questions is unchallenged, I re- 
fer to the Brookings Institution. There 
Was one witness who appeared in oppo- 
sition, 

Mr. President, I shall insert in the 
Record a detailed analysis, sentence by 
sentence, of the provisions of the pro- 
posed constitutional amendment. But 
let me say now that it does three things, 
principally: . 

First, it abolishes entirely the office of 
Presidential elector. The electoral vote 
per State, which is equal to the tctal 
number of Representatives and Sena- 
tors, is retained, but purely as an auto- 
matic counting device. 

Second, it eliminates any possibility 
that an election may be thrown into the 
House of Representatives—a possibility 
which, as Senators know, was a very real 
one in connection with the 1948 election, 

Third, it does away with the so-called 
unit-rule system of counting electoral 
votes. Under the existing system, the 
candidate receiving a plurality of the 
popular vote in any given State is cred- 
ited with all the electoral votes of that 
State, regardless of how infinitesimal the 
plurality. Under the proposed system, 
the electoral votes in each State are au- 
tomatically divided among the candi- 
dates in direct proportion to the popular 
vote. 

Let me illustrate: Let us assume that a 
certain State has 12 electoral votes. Of 
the 2,400,000 popular votes cast in that 
State, R, the Republican, received 1,600,- 
000. D, the Democrat, received 600,000. 
T, the third party candidate, received 
200,000. Under the present system, all of 
the State’s 12 electoral votes would go to 
R. Under the proposed system, the elec- 
toral vote would be divided in proportion 
to the popular vote as follows: Eight 
electoral votes for R; three electoral 
votes for D; and one electoral vote for T. 

The electoral votes are computed to 
three decimal places. In the very re- 
mote, but mathematically. possible, event 
of a tie, it is provided that the candidate 
receiving the most number of popular 
votes wins the election. 

The electoral votes which each candi- 
date receives, therefore, represent his 
proportional strength in the State. 
These votes are then taken and added to 
the electoral votes received in ah the 
other States. The candidate having the 
greatest number of electoral votes wins 
the Presidency. Votes for Vice President 
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are counted in precisely the same man- 
ner. 
‘ HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


So much for a summary of the pro- 

posal. Now let me give a brief historical 
background. 
Since January 6, 1797, when Repre- 
sentative William L, Smith, of South 
Carolina, offered in Congress the first 
constitutional amendment proposing re- 
form of our procedure for electing the 
President, hardly a session of Congress 
has passed without the introduction of 
one or more resolutions of this character. 
All these proposals recognized, as does 
the reform embodied in Senate Joint 
Resolution 2, that the so-called elec- 
toral-college system has never functioned 
as contemplated by the framers of the 
Constitution. 

The delegates to the Constitutional 

Convention were, for the most part, defi- 
nitely opposed to electing the President 
by direct popular vote. They seemed to 
agree with George Mason, of Virginia, 
that “it were as unnatural to refer the 
choice of a proper character for Chief 
Magistrate to the people, as it would be 
to refer a trial of colors to a blind man.” 
The delegates distrusted the ability of 
the average citizen of that day to decide 
questions of such great gravity. More- 
over, the discussions of the Convention 
reveal that the delegates did not believe 
that it was possible for a voter in one 
State to know anything about the abil- 
ity or character of public men in the other 
States scattered along our 1,500-mile 
shore line. In addition, those represent- 
ing the smaller States believed that pop- 
ular election would somehow increase the 
power and prestige of the more heavily 
populated States. 
These considerations, after probably 
the most prolonged debate of the Con- 
vention, led to adoption of the indirect 
method of electing the President. Under 
this plan, the States were to select well- 
informed public men who were to look 
the field over and elect a President and 
Vice President. In selecting these elec- 
tors, each State was left free to use any 
procedure it might see fit to adopt—di- 
rect popular election of the electors on 
a general, blanket ticket (the procedure 
used in all States today); or by single 
member districts; or by the vote of the 
legislature itself (a procedure which all 
the States had abandoned by 1860). 

The electors so selected by each State 
should meet, it was decided, on a given 
date at a designated place within the 
State and vote by ballot for two persons. 
They were required to send a list of all 
persons voted for and the number of 
votes for each, to the President of the 
Senate, where, on a date fixed by law, 
they were to be opened in the presence 
of the two Houses, and the vote counted. 
The person having the largest number 
of votes was to be declared President if 
such number were a majority of all the 
votes cast. The runner-up should be de- 
clared Vice President, whether he had a 
majority or not. This was later modi- 
fied by the twelfth amendment. 

This is the system which, modified by 
the twelfth amendment, has continued 
in effect up to the present time. It has 
xetained the original form, even though 
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all reason for this form has long since 
disappeared. The historian, Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, recently wrote in his book, 
Paths to the Present: 

What demoted the electoral college from a 
deliberative body to a puppet show was the 
rise of political parties. As people began 
taking sides on public questions they were 
unwilling to leave the crucial choice of the 
Chief Executive to a sort of lottery. Instead, 
each party publicly announced its slate of 
electors and the candidate they would sup- 
port. This usurpation of the electors’ func- 
tions, though peaceably achieved, amounted 
to a coup d'état. It was an amendment of 
the written Constitution by the unwritten 
Constitution. The electors, while retaining 
the legal status of independence, became 
henceforth hardly more than men in livery 
taking orders from their parties. 


Individual Members of Congress, of 
course, have always been mindful of the 
fact that this indirect method of elect- 
ing the President stood in need of 
modernization. As stated before, the first 
legislative proposal for reform came in 
1797, only 10 years after the Constitu- 
tional Convention itself. In the 50-year 
period between 1889 and 1947, 123 amend- 
ment proposals relating to the election of 
the President were introduced in Con- 
gress. Prior to that time, proponents of 
the twelfth amendment were successful 
in their efforts to correct the situation 
created by the Jefferson-Burr electoral 
vote tie in 1800. Senator Thomas Hart 
Benton, of Missouri, with the strong sup- 
port of President Andrew Jackson, made 
this a prime object of his concern over a 
period of 20 years in the 1820's and 183078. 
Senator Oliver H. P. Morton, of Indiana, 
led the fight in the 1880’s. The late Sen- 
ator George W. Norris was the principal 
proponent of reform in more recent 
times; his proposal for direct popular 
election of the President failed to com- 
mand the necessary two-thirds of the 
Senate in 1934, In both the Seventy- 
second and Seventy-third Congresses, 
House committees unanimously reported 
resolutions calling for abolition of the 
electoral college. In the Eightieth Con- 
gress, another unanimous House Judi- 
ciary Committee report was submitted. 

In fact, the first legislative proposal for 
a division of electoral votes on the basis 
of the popular vote was introduced in 
Congress just 102 years ago by Repre- 
sentative Lawrence of New York, in 1848. 

A detailed statement prepared by the 
Legislative Reference Service, Library of 
Congress, setting forth the historical 
background of the electoral college ap- 
pears in the record of hearings, com- 
mencing at page 199. The full text of 
Arthur M. Schlesinger's analysis, from 
his 1949 book, Paths to the Present, is in- 
corporated in the record of hearings, 
commencing at page 201. They are both 
worth reading. So much for the history. 
Let me now outline the principal evils 
of the present system. 

PRINCIPAL EVILS OF THE PRESENT SYSTEM 


Since the constitutional amendment 
proposed in Senate Joint Resolution 2 
has as one of its objectives the correction 
of certain evils in our present method of 
electing the President, the need for re- 
form is high lighted by a discussion of 
both the obvious and latent effects in- 
herent in the electoral college—unit-rule 
system of choosing our President. 
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The indictment that can be drawn up 
against the present procedure is an im- 
pressive one. In general, there are three 
principal counts in this indictment: 

First. The evils arising from the reten- 
tion of the “dummy” office of presidential 
elector. 

Second. The method of selecting a 
President when no candidate commands 
a majority of electoral votes. 

Third. The defects and dangers which 
derive from the so-called unit-rule meth- 
od of crediting all of a State’s electoral 
votes to the plurality candidate. 

An analysis of each of these three 
broad counts of the indictment follows: 


1, RETENTION OF THE OFFICE OF ELECTOR 


As stated by Schlesinger in the quota- 
tion appearing on page 3 above, the elec- 
toral college has degenerated into a mere 
rubber stamp. What is even worse, this 
rubber stamp has become an inaccurate 
rubber stamp. If there is anything any 
more useless than an inaccurate rubber 
stamp, I should like to know what it is. 
It has been also graphically stated that 
the electoral college is like the vermiform 
appendix in the human body. While it 
does no good and ordinarily causes no 
trouble, it continually exposes the body 
politic to the danger of political perito- 
nitis. Any organ which has ceased to 
perform its function is sure to work mis- 
chief, if not positive detriment. 

As was stated earlier, the framers of 
the Constitution visioned the individual 
member of the electoral college as an of- 
ficial who would exercise independent 
judgment. His responsibility was a grave 
one and it was thought that only men of 
prestige and ability would be selected for 
that office. These characteristics no 
longer are associated with the office of 
elector. In most instances today men 
elected to the post of Presidential elector 
are men whose names mean nothing 
whatsoever to the average voter. He is 
simply a straw man, or, as the phrase 
goes, a “man in livery” pledged in ad- 
vance to vote for a certain candidate. 

But it is most important to note that 
the individual elector is only morally 
bound to vote for candidates of his party 
for President and Vice President. He is 
not legally bound. In fact, recent State 
and Federal decisions make it very 
doubtful, indeed, whether a State can 
constitutionally impose a legal obligation 
on an elector to cast his vote for his 
party’s candidate. It is possible, there- 
fore, for individual members of the elec- 
toral college to cast their votes for whom- 
soever they please, utterly ignoring the 
mandate of the people and disregarding, 
if they so choose, their own pledges. In- 
deed, there have been several examples 
in the past of what I call the free- 
wheeling elector. In the 1948 elections 
a Tennessee elector, running on both the 
Democrat and Dixiecrat slates, cast his 
vote for the Dixiecrat candidate despite 
the fact that the State turned in a sub- 
stantial plurality for the Democratic 
candidate. 

This possibility that electors may le- 
gally disregard their pledges and, as we 
might say “desert to the enemy,” creates 
@ dangerous situation. If, on election 
day in November, it appeared that one 
candidate needed but one electoral vote 
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to command a majority in the electoral 
college, the pressure on individual elec- 
tors to do what the Tennessee elector did 
in 1948 would be tremendous. In fact, 
it is recalled that in the famous Tilden- 
Hayes contest of 1876, James Russell 
Lowell—who was a Hayes elector in Mas- 
sachusetts—was most vehemently urged 
to cast his vote for Tilden, thus giving 
Tilden his necessary majority. Lowell 
turned a deaf ear on these pleas because 
of his firm belief in the moral duty of 
electors. Had he been a man of less 
tough moral fiber, his unilateral deci- 
sion would have elected a President of 
the United States. 

Another practical, harmful effect flow- 
ing from the retention of the office of 
elector is the unnecessary confusion 
caused the voter by printing on the bal- 
lot all the names making up the various 
slates of candidates for the office of 
presidential elector. It is a proven fact 
that this proliferation of names on the 
ballot all too frequently causes the con- 
fused voter to invalidate his ballot and 
thereby unintentionally disfranchise 
himself. Although many States have 
cured this particular evil by providing 
for the so-called short ballot, 26 States 
still print the long, and actually mean- 
ingless, list of all the candidates for the 
office of elector. In these States, com- 
plicated ballots make the splitting of 
ballots a nightmare, and the voter who 
attempts this futile—but often at- 
tempted—gesture finds his vote invali- 
dated. This will explain cases where, as 
in Ohio in 1948, the vote for governor 
exceeded the valid vote for President. 
The invalidation of ballots caused by 
the fact that the voters have become con- 
fused by the printing of long lists of 
meaningless names might well spell the 
difference between one presidential can- 
didate’s carrying that State or not—and 
upon this, in turn, might rest the entire 
election. 

Another complication which fre- 
quently arises in connection with the in- 
dividual members of the electoral col- 
lege concerns the qualification of elec- 
tors. The Constitution provides that 
Members of Congress and Federal office 
holders are ineligible to serve as Presi- 
dential electors. Surprisingly enough, it 
happens not infrequently, as illustrated 
subsequently in this report, that ineli- 
gible electors successfully run for that 
office with the result that their votes for 
President and Vice President, if cast, are 
invalid. It might well happen that these 
invalidated electoral votes could spell the 
difference between success and disaster 
for a Presidential candidate. 

There are also examples in our history 
where electors as a group have either 
failed to comply with law in the man- 
ner or time of casting their votes, or have 
been prevented by forces beyond their 
control from casting their votes upon the 
appointed day. Again, technicalities 
such as these could make a vital dif- 
ference in the final tabulation of the 
electoral vote. 

Perhaps the most alarming possible 
consequence of the electoral college sys- 
tem is the prospect that the electors, 
lacking the distinguished qualities en- 
visioned by the framers of the Consti- 
tution, might be called on to exercise in- 
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dependent judgment in the election of 
the President. This would occur if the 
successful candidate on election day in 
November became incapacitated, either 
by reason of death or other disability, 
between election day and the day upon 
which the electors meet in the several 
States to cast their ballots. That is, the 
candidate might die after he had been 
elected. A similar, but not identical, 
situation occurred in 1872, when Horace 
Greeley, the Liberal Republican candi- 
date, died shortly after the November 
elections. He was, however, in the mi- 
nority, so that the precise problem under 
discussion did not arise. 

It is certainly far from being a remote 
or improbable contingency that the suc- 
cessful candidate might become legally 
incapacitated from being eligible for the 
votes of the electoral college. Our prac- 
tice of electing 531 relatively obscure 
individuals to the electoral college would 
indeed, under these circumstances, prove 
a boomerang. For the electors would 
then perforce have to exercise independ- 
ent judgment in their selection of the 
President, and the resulting chaos, tur- 
moil, and possible intrigue might well 
spell disaster for the Republic. 

If a man who had been elected in 
November should die in December, the 
choice of the President of the United 
States would devolve on the presidential 
electors who are certainly not intended 
to perform the function which the peo- 
ple ought to perform for themselves, 

One of the outstanding features, 
therefore, of the constitutional amend- 
ment proposed in Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 2 is its abolition of the fictitious and 
anachronistic office of Presidential elec- 
tor, and its elimination of the complica- 
tions and dangers which flow from re- 
tention of this “vermiform appendix” in 
the body politic. 

8. ELECTIONS IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


The second count in the indictment 
against the present method of electing 
the President concerns the constitutional 
provision which designates the House of 
Representatives as the final umpire of 
presidential elections in which no can- 
didate receives a majority of the electoral 
votes. 

A candidate, in order to win the elec- 
tion, must secure a majority of the whole 
number of electors, which at present 
means 266 votes. In case no person re- 
ceives an electoral majority for Presi- 
dent, the House of Representatives, vot- 
ing by State units, elects the President 
from those receiving the three highest 
totals of electoral votes. A majority of 
the State votes—in other words, 25—is 
required to settle the issue. 

Each State delegation is given one 
vote. New York has one vote, New Jer- 
sey has one vote, Connecticut has one 
vote, Texas has one vote. This vote is 
determined by the majority of its delega- 
tion. In the event a State delegation is 
evenly split, the State has no vote. 

I believe that at the present time the 
State of New York has an odd number 
of Representatives, but if in a redistrict- 
ing there should be 48 or 46, and the 
election of the President were thrown 
into the House of Representatives, and 
there were 23 Representatives voting for 
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A and 23 voting for B, the entire vote 
of the State of New York would be ex- 
cluded, and the approximately 14,000,000 
persons in New York State would be 
completely disfranchised. 

If no candidate for Vice President re- 
ceives a majority of the electoral votes, 
the Senate proceeds to choose one of 
those who received the two highest to- 
tals of electoral votes. A majority of 
the Senators is required to elect. 

This particular aspect of our election 
machinery has found very few, if any 
defenders. The chief criticism, of 
course, is the inequity that results from 
giving to all States, without regard to 
differences in population, equal power in 
electing the President. This procedure, 
it may be noted, entirely abrogates the 
basic principle upon which our whole 
approach to Presidential elections is 
predicated, namely, that each State’s 
relative voting power shall be measured 
in terms both of the State as a unit, 
represented by the two electoral votes for 
the two Senators, and the State in terms 
of relative population, represented by the 
number of electoral votes for the number 
of Representatives. This means, simply, 
that each State has the same number of 
electoral votes as it has votes in Congress. 
But when an election is thrown into the 
House of Representatives, this principle 
is wholly disregarded and each State 
stands on an equal basis with every other 
State. 

The fundamental evil, therefore, in 
this system is that it furnishes no accu- 
rate or assured way of reflecting the pop- 
ular will. 

The notable example in our history of 
an election in the House occurred in 
1824. In the November elections, An- 
drew Jackson led his nearest opponent, 
John Quincy Adams, by approximately 
50,000 popular votes. But Jackson 
lacked a majority in the electoral college, 
so the House of Representatives was 
called upon to umpire the decision. As 
a result of the manipulations of Henry 
Clay, who is supposed to have traded his 
support of Adams in return for a promise 
of the post of Secretary of State, 
Adams—the minority popular choice— 
was elected over Jackson and there fol- 
lowed what most historians describe as 
the “futile” administration of Adams. 

Serious is this possibility that the 
House of Representatives may completely 
thwart the popular will, a still more 
dangerous evil lurks behind the pro- 
vision that the House shall umpire dead- 
locked presidential elections. It is en- 
tirely possible that the House itself might 
become deadlocked, with the result that 
Inauguration Day might come and go 
without a duly elected President. 

Political analysts have demonstrated 
how the 1948 elections illustrate the pos- 
sibility of this danger. A change of less 
than six-tenths of the votes from Mr, 
Truman in two States would have thrown 
the election into the House. A careful 
analysis of the 48 State delegations in 
the House have revealed that neither the 
Republicans nor the Democrats would 
have been able to command the consti- 
tutional majority of 25 States necessary 
to elect. At the outset of the Eighty- 
first Congress, 21 delegations had a 
Democratic majority, 20 delegations had 
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a Republican majority, 3 were evenly 
divided, and 4 delegations represented 
States which were carried by the Dixie- 
crat candidate. That brings it very close 
to home, Mr. President. On the first 
ballot, consequently, the result would 
have been: For Mr. Truman, 21; for Mr. 
Dewey, 20; for Mr. Thurmond, 4. As- 
suming that the delegations from the 4 
States carried by Mr. Thurmond had 
held fast, even the shift of the 3 evenly 
divided delegations either to Mr. Tru- 
man or to Mr. Dewey would not have 
commanded the requisite constitutional 
Majority of 25. There is something to 
think about. It would have left Mr. 
Thurmond as the arbiter of the whole 
situation. 

The result would have been a dead- 
lock, with unbelievable pressures being 
brought to bear on the seven State dele- 
gations who held the balance of power. 
It is wholly probable that Inauguration 
Day would have arrived with no duly 
elected President. The twelfth amend- 
ment, the twentieth amendment, and the 
1947 statute of succession are not clear 
as to precisely the manner in which this 
deadlock would have been resolved. 

An election procedure which is so full 
of dangerous uncertainties as to leave 
the whole result of the election unre- 
solved, even though a plurality of the 
people had expressed their preference 
at the polls in November, is certainly 
one which a country founded on the 
principle of popular government can ill 
afford to condone, This danger is indeed 
one which needs only to be stated, not 
argued. 

The procedure contained in the con- 
stitutional amendment proposed in Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 2 makes this dan- 
ger an impossibility. The successful can- 
didates for President and Vice President 
need not obtain a majority of electoral 
votes; the person, to quote the language 
of the amendment, “having the greatest 
number of electoral votes for President 
shall be President. If two or more per- 
sons shall have an equal and the highest 
number of such votes,” the amendment 
continues, “then the one for whom the 
greatest number of popular votes were 
cast shall be President.” ‘There can be 
no deadlocked decisions, and the univer- 
sally condemned procedure of casting 
Congress in the role of final umpire is 
wholly eliminated. 

3. THE UNIT-RULE METHOD OF COUNTING 
ELECTORAL VOTES 


The third count in the indictment 
against our existing system for electing 
the President deals with the unit-rule 
method of awarding all of a State’s elec- 
toral votes to the candidate commanding 
even a bare plurality of the State’s pop- 
ular vote. This method is sometimes 
known as the general ticket method of 
selecting electors. 

It should be observed here that from 
the point of view of constitutional au- 
thority the States are free to adopt more 
equitable methods of selecting presiden- 
tial electors, for article II, section 1, of 
the Constitution provides simply that 
each State shall appoint its electors in 
“such manner as the legislature thereof 
may direct.” It is extremely unlikely, 
however, from a purely practical point 
of view, that the States could be induced 
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severally and individually to switch from 
the prevailing general-ticket method. 
It is generally assumed, therefore, that 
a constitutional amendment is necessary 
to uproot the present system in order to 
establish a uniform and more accurate 
method of reflecting the popular will of 
the people. 

The defects, unhealthy practices, and 
potential evils of the unit-rule or gen- 
eral ticket procedure for counting elec- 
toral votes are many and varied. Only 
those of particular importance will be 
outlined here. 

(A) THE DISFRANCHISEMENT OF VOTERS EVIL 


In effect, literally millions of Ameri- 
can voters are disfranchised in every 
presidential election because of the unit- 
rule system. 

This contention is more than a figure 
of speech. It is an actuality. The 1948 
elections furnish an excellent example 
of this point, 

Mr. Dewey received in the 16 States 
which he carried a total of 8,600,000 
votes. These 16 States gave him a total 
of 189 electoral votes. But in the 32 
States which Mr. Dewey failed to carry 
he had a total of 13,300,000 votes. This 
great mass of popular votes for Mr. 
Dewey gave him not one single electoral 
vote and, therefore, counted for naught. 
They were of no more effect than if they 
had not been cast at all. 

In no other Federal election in our 
country does such a system for disre- 
garding votes obtain. If A and B are 
running against each other for Senator 
in the State of Ohio, for example, each is 
credited with all the votes cast for him. 
Ohio does not provide that if A obtains 
50.1 percent of the votes in Cleveland, 
then A shall be credited with all of Cleve- 
land’s votes and the 49.9 percent of popu- 
lar votes cast for candidate B shall be 
wholly disregarded. 

Yet that is the theory upon which our 
existing unit-rule system operates in the 
case of the election of President. And 
what is worse, not only are the votes 
which are cast for the candidate failing 
to command a plurality in a given State 
lost: they are taken away from that 
candidate and credited to his opponent. 
For example, in the 1948 elections, Mr. 
Dewey was credited with all of Connecti- 
cut’s eight electoral votes, even though 
he commanded but a bare plurality of the 
popular votes. Some 423,000 votes were 
cast for Mr. Truman, but these votes were 
wholly disregarded in the computation of 
Mr. Truman’s electoral strength, and, 
actually, they were all credited to Mr. 
Dewey. In other words, these 423,000 
votes were computed precisely the oppo- 
site of the way they were cast. 

It is this aspect of our present pro- 
cedure which led former Representative 
Clarence F. Lea, of California, long an 
advocate of election reform and one of 
the leading experts on this subject to 
observe: 

Recently the Nation was shocked on learn- 
ing that minor election officials out in Kan- 
sas City had used their position to make a 
theft of votes by counting them contrary 
to the way they were cast. 
votes, or possibly a few thousand, were in- 
volved in the election to nominate a candi- 
date for Congress, 


Will. 
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In the Presidential election of 1944, 21,- 
384,797 votes, with the approval of the law 
under which we elect the President, were 
counted exactly contrary to the way they 
were cast. 

The difference, of course, in the two cases 
is that the Kansas City counting was il- 
legal, and the Presidential counting is legal. 
The illegitimate effect, however, was the 
same—taking votes from one candidate and 
crediting them to another. 

(B) THE “MINORITY PRESIDENT” EVIL 


The term “minority President” is fre- 
quently used with two different mean- 
ings. It may refer to a President who 
is elected without a majority of the pop- 
ular vote, but nevertheless with more 
popular votes than any of his opponents, 
This has happened in almost half—14— 
of the 32 elections for President between 
1824 and 1948, inclusive. 

It may also refer to a President who 
was elected despite the fact that he had 
fewer popular votes than his leading op- 
ponent. This has happened three times 
in our history—Adams in 1824, Hayes in 
1876, and Harrison in 1888. It is in this 
latter meaning of the term “minority 
President” that we discuss the phase 
here. 

Such a result as this is directly at- 
tributable to three characteristics of our 
election procedure: (a) The unit-rule 
method of counting electoral votes; (b) 
the distribution of electoral votes to 
States on the basis of the number of 
votes each State has in Congress; and 
(c) the fact that all save two of each 
State’s electoral votes are awarded on 
the basis of population, rather than vot- 
ing strength. 

An extended analysis of how these 
three factors make possible the election 
of minority Presidents can be found in 
the record of hearings, pages 74-77. 

The point which should be emphasized 
in this report, however, is the fact that 
it is primarily the unit-rule method of 
counting electoral votes which contrib- 
utes to such anomalous results. 

Allusion was made earlier to the fact 
that the electoral college has become a 
mere rubber stamp, and that it is, in 
fact, an inaccurate rubber stamp. When 
a rubber stamp begins to make mistakes, 
the time for discarding it is at hand. A 
very recent example of how this rubber 
stamp nearly made another mistake is in 
the 1948 elections. Here again we came 
dangerously close to electing a President 
even though he had fewer popular votes 
than his opponent. A shift of approxi- 
mately 17,000 votes in Illinois, 3,500 votes 
in Ohio, and 9,000 votes in California 
would have transferred 78 electoral votes 
from Mr. Truman to Mr. Dewey, and the 
latter would have been elected President 
in spite of the fact that his opponent 
would have polled 2,000,000 more popular 
votes. 

Former Representative Lea summar- 
ized this evil as follows: 

It is a mathematical certainty, confirmed 
by experience, that the electoral vote cast as 
a unit cannot accurately reflect the will of 
the population of the State or of its voters. 

The electoral vote cast as a unit has no 
logical mathematical relation to the popular 
A system under which a plurality of 
the popular vote can swing the whole 47 
electoral votes of New York, or any other 
State, regardless of minority votes, totally 
lacks any mathematical justice in measuring 
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the voting power of a State, or as between 
the States. There is no common denomi- 
nator for such a calculation. 

If we want to reach anything like an ac- 
curate reflection of the popular will in the 
election of a President, we must abolish the 
unit vote and let the electoral votes more 
accurately reflect the will of the voters of 
each State. That is the basic requirement 
of any just system. That means a method of 
counting votes that is just within the State 
and as between the different States. 


The proponents of this constitutional 
amendment make no claim that it will 
wholly abolish the possibility of minority 
Presidents, But because this reform 
eliminates one of the three—and the 
principal—factors which foster such re- 
sults, it is believed that possibility is 
greatly reduced. It can never be entirely 
eliminated without doing away with the 
two-electoral-vote bonus awarded each 
State regardless of population and with- 
out resorting to a direct popular election 
of the President, thus voiding the under- 
lying Federal principle of equality of 
States in the Senate which made possible 
the adoption of the Constitution. 

In other words, so long as each State 
has credit for two votes, representing 
each Senator, we are never going to get 
an accurate picture of the popular will. 
I do not claim that the proposed amend- 
ment will result in a completely accurate 
picture, but it will greatly improve the 
situation. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Fercuson in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts yield to the 
Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. LODGE, I yield. 

Mr. LONG, I take it the Senator 
would not have any objection to the 
elimination of the provision that two 
electoral votes shall be counted in the 
electoral college for the two Senators 
from a State; would he? 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, I am not advocat- 
ing that. I am keeping the electoral 
vote as a counting device, but I am do- 
ing away with the office of Presidential 
eleztor. 

Mr. LONG. Then it would still be 
possible, even under the Senator's 
amendment, for a President to have the 
most popular votes, and yet not have the 
most electoral votes; would it not? 

Mr. LODGE. It would still be mathe- 
matically possible, but it would be very 
unlikely indeed. It would be theoreti- 
cally possible. 

Mr. LONG. Inotice that the commit- 
tee amendment on page 3 suggests strik- 
ing out the words “unless a more de- 
tailed calculation would change the re- 
sult of the election.” Will the Senator 
explain the purpose of the amendment? 

Mr. LODGE. I shall be glad to. The 
amendment was recommended by the 
committee to take care of a theoretically 
possible, but practically most unlikely, 
situation. The words which are to be 
stricken out are “unless a more detailed 
calculation would change the result of 
the election.” Conceivably a situation 
might arise in which, if the computation 
were carried out to four decimal places, 
the result of the election might be 
changed in favor. of one candidate, 
whereas carrying the computation out 
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to five places might favor the other can- 
didate. This is an admittedly extremely 
improbable and remote contingency, but 
it was pointed out by a mathematician 
that it is mathematically possible, and 
that is the reason for the amendment. 

Mr. LONG. Would it not seem fairer 
to carry out the calculation, if it is de- 
sired, to see who had the highest vote 
in the electoral college? 

Mr. LODGE. The point is that if the 
calculation were carried out to four 
places, one result might be reached, and 
if it were carried to five places another 
might be reached, and the counting 
might never end at all. So, in view of 
that mathematical possibility, it was 
thought better to strike out this partic- 
ular language. 

Mr. LONG. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. LODGE. I am glad the Senator 
raised that point, because I do not want 
anyone to think that the proposed con- 
stitutional amendment which I am ad- 
vocating will completely eliminate the 
possibility of a man being elected Presi- 
dent even though he has a minority of 
the popular vote. So long as we have 
the two-vote bonus for the two Sena- 
tors from a State, we will never be able 
to do that. But let me call attention to 
what the Brookings Institution has to 
say on that point; and I submit, in all 
candor, that there is no institution of its 
kind which speaks with more authority. 
The Brookings Institution said, as ap- 
pears on page 15 of the hearings, that 
the proposed system “has great advan- 
tages over the existing system in that it 
will practically eliminate the chance 
that a President will receive a majority 
of electoral votes despite the fact that 
his opponent polled a majority of the 
popular vote.” Please note the words 
“practically eliminate.” 

I now come to what I call the doubt- 
ful State evil. 

Mr. LONG. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question at 
that point? 

Mr. LODGE. I am very glad to yield. 

Mr. LONG. I notice that the Senator 
would not have anything in the nature 
of a run-off, under his amendment, 
That is, if there were a third party, 
and the candidate of the third party 
might have sufficient votes to represent 
the difference between the other two 
candidates, there would not be a run- 
off between the two high candidates, 
would there? 

Mr. LODGE. No; it would not be nec- 
essary or desirable. Under my proposal 
the candidate who carried each State 
would be affected by the reflection of the 
popular vote in the electoral vote count, 
whereas under the present system if a 
candidate gets a plurality of the vote of 
a State, he gets a hundred percent of the 
electoral vote. I do not think it would 
be necessary or desirable to have a run- 
off. 

Mr, LONG. It occurs to me that if a 
third or even a fourth party had a sub- 
stantial number of votes, it might be 
well to find out whom the majority of 
the people wanted to be President, 
rather than have one who could still be 
a minority President by virtue of the 
fact that there might have been a third 
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or fourth party which might have polled 
a substantial number of votes, which 
would amount to the difference between 
the votes for the two other candidates. 

Mr. LODGE, I do not think a run- 
off would be a desirable thing to have, 
I will say to the Senator from Louisiana, 
(C) THE “DOUBTFUL STATE” EVIL 


A further charge against the unit-rule 
system is that it strongly tends to over- 
emphasize the political importance of 
the large politically doubtful States. 

Mr. President, this has two significant 
effects. First, it means that presiden- 
tial candidates from these States have a 
marked advantage over rivals from other 
States in the nomination struggle. Six- 
teen of the 26 major-party candidates 
since 1900—17, if Theodore Roosevelt be 
considered a major-party candidate in 
1912—have come from New York or Ohio. 
It is a fact that the electoral vote power— 
unduly enhanced by the unit rule—and 
the close division of party strength in 
these States give them, in the words of 
Prof. Joseph E. Kallenbach of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, “a most salubrious 
climate for the growth of presidential 
timber.” The Brookings Institution, 
commenting on this aspect of the pro- 
posed reform, stated—record of hearings, 
page 15: 

In the selection of candidates for the 
Presidency and Vice Presidency the parties 
will be concerned with the capacity of the 
persons chosen to command the support 
of voters thrroughout the Nation and not 
upon their capacity to carry certain pivotal 
States or even big cities. Able men from 
small States will not be handicapped as they 
are at present. 


The second effect of this doubtful 
State evil is of even greater importance. 
The so-called doubtful or pivotal States 
monopolize the attention of the candi- 
dates and the campaign-fund spenders 
during the canvass for popular votes, 
while other areas not regarded as doubt- 
ful are generally ignored. The testi- 
mony of the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. KEFAUVER] on this point is rele- 
vant—record of hearings, page 39: 

Very important to the Nation is the fact 
that this new system would require the 
Presidential campaigns to be waged in every 
State. This would provide a great educa- 
tional process in every section of the coun- 
try. As matters now stand, there are hardly 
any campaigns in certain of the Southern 
States or in New England. The strategists 
of the party get together in advance, claim 
some States, concede others, and wage their 
campaigns in the doubtful States. The 
pivotal States are the only ones that really 
enjoy the full benefits of a political cam- 
paign. 

The President of the United States is 
the President of all the people. Cer- 
tainly the voters before whom he must 
present his case have a right to expect 
that they will be included in his cam- 
paign for the highest office in the Nation. 
Citizens in the smaller populated States 
and in the so-called sure States have 
that right just as much as do their fel- 
low citizens in the pivotal, doubtful 
States. They have an equal right to see 
the candidates for President, to judge 
him by his spoken words and his appear- 
ance, and to be educated on the issues. 
But so long as the Presidency turns upon 
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& few doubtful, pivotal States it is natu- 
ral to expect that they will be denied this 


right. 
(D) THE “SURE STATE” EVIL 


Another charge which can be leveled 
against the unit-rule system is that it 
perpetuates so-called solid or one-party 
States. 

Voting statistics show a high correla- 
tion between the degree of closeness of 
the State-wide popular vote and the 
amount of popular participation. In the 
doubtful State there is a strong incentive 
for the voter to vote; in States where the 
outcome on a State-wide basis is a for- 
gone conclusion, there is little incentive 
for the voter, regardless of his political 
inclinations, to take the trouble to regis- 
ter his preference. 

The striking examples of solid States, 
of course, lie in a dozen States in the 
South and a few States in New England 
and the North Central area. Insofar as 
the situation in the South is concerned, 
Mr. C. S. Potts, dean emeritus of the Law 
School, Southern Methodist University, 
surely a notable authority, has stated the 
case forcefully, and I want to read an ex- 
cerpt from his testimony—record of 
hearings, page 89: 

The writer is convinced that the electoral 
college is largely responsible for keeping the 
solid South solid. * * * Is it a matter 
of wonder that States that are never visited 
by candidates and campaign speakers, States 
to which no literature or campaign workers 
are ever sent, continue to vote the same party 
from year to year, even from generation to 
generation? What influence is ever brought 
to bear upon them to change their political 
allegiance? 

The politicians in these States are active 
and the masses of people are sometimes 
mildly excited until the national conventions 
have been held and the rival candidates are 
placed in the field. But from that day until 
the November election, the “solid” States 
only catch faint echoes of the great struggle 
that is going on in a narrow belt of States 
farther north, and the citizens of these States 
are almost as completely idle spectators of 
the contests as are the people of Mexico or 
Canada. 

The only part they have in the campaign 
is to be called on from time to time to con- 
tribute money to help pay the expenses of 
the campaigns, but no part of the money is 
ever spent within their borders. It is safe 
to say that south of Maryland, Kentucky, 
and Missouri there are 6,000,000 voters who 
have never heard a campaign speech delivered 
by the Presidential candidate of either of the 
two great parties, after their nomination for 
Office. 


The writer— 


This is Mr. Potts, dean emeritus of the 
Law School of Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, speaking— 
believes that the abolition of the electoral 
college would work the political readmission 
of the solid South into the Union. When the 
yotes in Georgia are worth just as much as 
votes in Indiana, Georgia will be cultivated 
by the parties just as assiduously as Indiana 
is now cultivated. 

As it is now, the voter says to himself, 
“What is the use of my going to the polls in 
November? There is no chance that my vote 
will do any good, for everybody knows before- 
hand that Georgia will give her electoral 
yote to the Democratic candidate.” 

The result is that there is an enormous 
stay-at-home vote, alike of Republicans and 
Democratic voters. Not only so, but the Re- 
publican Party finds it impossible to win 
new recruits among the native southern pop- 
ulation or to hold its members who move 
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into the solid South from elsewhere. The 
voter realizes that as a Republican hig vote 
is utterly worthless so far as the result of 
the national election is concerned, but by be- 
coming a Democrat, he can go into the Demo- 
cratic primaries and have a real share in 
settling State and local matters. Hence, we 
find that most Republicans, upon moving 
into the Southern States, soon cease to af- 
filiate with their party and vote the Demo- 
cratic ticket, 


That is the testimony of Mr. Potts, 
formerly dean of the Law School of 
Southern Methodist University, who, I 
think, is well qualified to have an opinion 
on a question of this kind. 

Of course, in slightly varying degrees, 
this analysis applies with equal logic to 
the other one-party areas in the country. 

It is sometimes emphasized that in the 
so-called solid States one electoral vote 
represents far fewer votes than does one 
electoral vote in other parts of the Na- 
tion. It has been pointed out, for ex- 
ample, that each electoral vote in the 
South represents an average of 40,000 
popular votes, as against an average of 
110,000 votes per electoral vote in the 
remaining 37 States of the North and 
Central States. 

To a very substantial extent, the unit- 
rule system is responsible for this dis- 
parity between the relative weight of 
electoral votes throughout the country. 
So long as States have a bonus of two 
electoral votes regardless of population, 
some disparity, of course, will always 
exist. But because the unit rule per- 
petuates solid areas and because in solid 
areas the general election vote is always 
comparatively light, the principal con- 
tributing factor remains the unit rule. 

It should be observed that when statis- 
ticians compute how much weight is to 
be given to an electoral vote they always 
use the general election figures. These 
figures are usually very markedly smaller 
than the primary election figures in one- 
party States. The 1948 statistics are not 
presently available, but in 1946, in South 
Carolina, for example, 13 percent of the 
population voted in the primaries, while 
only about 1% percent voted in the 
November elections. Think of that. In 
Georgia the relationship was 15 percent 
in the primaries and 44% percent in the 
general elections. In Mississippi it was 
6 percent in the primaries and 0.2 per- 
cent in the general elections. In Texas 
28 percent of the population voted in the 
primaries; only 5 percent turned out for 
the general elections. A similar pattern 
recurs in other Southern States. These 
figures are significant for two principal 
reasons: (a) They clearly demonstrate 
that the statistics showing how many 
popular votes one electoral vote repre- 
sents are not based on the real voting 
strength of the South. Real voting 
strength is more accurately reflected, in 
most cases, in the primary elections, 
(b) The real voting interest in the South 
is manifest in primaries where there is 
a real contest. When there is no con- 
test, apathy is the natural result to 
expect. 

The Brookings Institution, referring to 
Senate Joint Resolution 2, summarized 
this whole problem in these words— 
record of hearings, page 15: 

Sure States will no longer be neglected aş 
they are at present both in nominations and 
campaigns because a substantial minority 
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vote in these States will result in electoral 
votes for the candidate of their party, Voters 
opposed to the dominant party in their re- 
spective States will be encouraged to work 
and vote for their candidates because their 
work and votes may actually affect the re- 
sults. Their votes will be cast and counted 
for the candidates of their choice and not 
thrown away as under the present system. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Is it not true that if 
the election of a President were to be de- 
cided on the basis of the popular vote, 
there would be a much greater attend- 
ance at the polls than there would be if 
the measure sponsored by the Senator 
1850 Massachusetts should go into ef- 

ect 

Mr. LODGE. I think that is true. I 
think there would be a greater attend- 
ance, yes. As the Senator from North 
Dakota knows, I have been in favor of a 
direct popular vote, but, being a realist, 
I discovered some years ago that it was 
an impossibility to achieve, because it did 
away with the principle of equality of 
States in the Senate. But I think un- 
questionably a direct popular vote would 
increase interest very much. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield, or would he rather not be 
interrupted? 

Mr. LODGE. I am delighted to be in- 
terrupted. 

Mr. WHERRY. Can the Senator, from 
his study of the subject, give us assur- 
ance, if the joint resolution is passed and 
the constitutional amendment ratified, 
that in the South, members of either or 
both major parties will take advantage of 
the situation which will then exist? How 
does the Senator really know that, in the 
final analysis, it would develop a two- 
party system, and that interest would be 
developed in another party than the one 
in which there seems to be the greatest 
interest now? My reason for asking the 
question is that people belong to this or 
that party, they belong to this or that 
church, and it seems to me very difficult 
to get them out of one into the other. 
Change from one party to the other, it 
seems to me, could be brought about only 
after long effort and much education. 
Does the Senator have any observations 
to present, other than those he has pre- 
sented, to indicate that, if the proposed 
amendment were to be ratified, in the 
South greater interest would be taken in 
another party than the one which 
dominates the South today? 

Mr. LODGE. Of course, that is a very 
important consideration, and one to 
which I have given a great deal of 
thought. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for an observation? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. From my own experience, 
I know what it means in a general elec- 
tion to lose a ward or lose a precinct 
which is 99-percent Democratic. It is 
possible that a person who registers as 
a member of one party, may vote with 
another in the general election, 

Mr. LODGE. My answer is that of 
course this question involves a guess as 
to the future. Everything we do in the 
Senate involves a guess as to the future, 
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So this proposal is not different from 
any other proposal, in that respect, 

Some persons have said, “Oh, you want 
to change the system because of some 
guess you are making about the future.” 

Of course, Mr. President, as I have 
said, everything we do here involves a 
guess about the future. We are not leg- 
islating about the past. Every time a 
Senator reaches an opinion, he is mak- 
ing up his mind about what the future 
will hold. 

For instance, if in a room there is a 
hungry dog that has not had anything 
to eat for a long time, and if in a corner 
of the room there is placed a dish with 
some meat in it, the dog will go to that 
corner of the room to get the meat. 

That is the kind of judgment I am 
making here. It seems to me that Iam 
making a rather conservative assump- 
tion; I do not think it is a rash as- 
sumption at all. Given the natural in- 
clination of Americans to take part in 
political activity, and given the fact that 
we have a competitive party system in 
the United States, in which two parties 
are competing with each other—al- 
though in the past few years one of them 
has been winning the competition from 
time to time, and the other has been 
losing it—and given the temperament of 
the American people and the competi- 
tive nature of the party managers of the 
two political parties, it seems to me sim- 
ply inconceivable that the adoption of 
this proposed constitutional amendment 
would not result in a change in the vot- 
ing complexion in the so-called politi- 
cally solid areas. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at this point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SPARKMAN in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts yield to the 
Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr, LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I did not mean to 
have my question interpreted so as to 
indicate that I was worried too much 
about the future. Of course, I should 
like to see a strong two-party system, as 
the Senator from Massachusetts well 
knows, not only in the South, but 
throughout the United States. I favor 
that. But, referring to the illustration 
the Senator gave, let me say that in put- 
ting the meat in one place in a room, 
rather than in another, we must be sure 
that it will attract both, not just one. 
That is the idea. 

My point was not in regard to where 
the meat would be placed or where the 
dog would go to get the meat; but I 
should like to know whether the Senator 
has any other observations to offer in 
regard to the question of whether by 
opening up the system so that the popu- 
lar vote will be registered, the result will 
be to produce any more effective organ- 
ization in another party than has already 
been accomplished. 

Mr. LODGE. Let me give the Senator 
another answer to that question. Let us 
say, for purposes of making the arith- 
metic simple, that a certain State has 10 
electoral votes. Let us say that it is 
located in a one-party area—either in 
the Solid South or in northern New Eng- 
land or in the North Central area from 
which the Senator from Nebraska comes, 
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Let us say that in the election the Demo- 
crats get 80 percent of the popular vote 
and the Republicans get 20 percent of 
the popular vote. Under the present 
system the Democrats would get all 10 
electoral votes and the Republicans 
would get none. Under such a system 
there is no incentive for any Republican 
Party worker or candidate or bright 
young man or anyone else to lift his, 
finger to get out the Republican vote or to 
try to persuade persons to become Repub- 
licans. But under the system which I 
now propose, the Republicans, who con- 
stituted 20 percent of the total vote, 
would get two electoral votes, and those 
two electoral votes would be added to 
whatever other electoral votes the Re- 
publicans got in other States. As the 
Senator knows, with that possibility in 
existence there would be a tremendous 
incentive to organize torchlight parades, 
moonlight sails, and party meetings of 
all sorts, in order to get as many votes 
as possible, because credit would be re- 
ceived for all the votes which were ob- 
tained, whereas under the present system 
that is not the case. 

Does that answer the Senator’s ques- 
tion? 

Mr. WHERRY. That is a part of the 
question, and I appreciate the Senator's 
reply. It brings out what the Senator 
has in mind, namely, that if the popular 
vote is taken, at least the minority will 
receive credit for what it has done in the 
States, and therefore that, of itself, will 
strengthen the interest in developing a 
stronger party organization. 

Perhaps the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts has already men- 
tioned that point in his speech. I have 
not heard all his speech, I regret to say, 
although I have tried to be here. But 
I think that point should be brought out, 
because it is my feeling that if the so- 
called solid States, in various sections of 
the country, are to give up the electoral 
college system, under which one party 
now gets credit for all the electoral votes, 
naturally that party would have to make 
a gain in the marginal States or the 
closely contested States and in the solid 
South, where it now is not getting credit 
for its votes. 

So it seems to me that it is one thing 
to say that a popular vote would do 
that, and another thing to show how it 
might be done. In other words, in order 
to convince those who might feel that to 
give up the unit rule, under which their 
party now enjoys a solid vote, would be 
a handicap to them, it is obviously de- 
sirable to show them that to make the 
exchange might result in some advan- 
tage to them in other areas. 

Mr. LODGE. Of course, that is an 
absolutely correct point. I hope I have 
given the Senator two intelligent an- 
swers; at least, I have tried to do so. 

Mr. WHERRY, I thank the Senator. 
Of course, torchlight parades would in- 
crease the interest in the party any way. 
But I am interested in this matter be- 
cause under the proposed system the in- 
dividual will get credit, in the electoral 
vote of the State, for the work he does, 
and therefore that will increase the in- 
terest generally, and will increase the 
activities of the party and the interest 
in the party system, 
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Mr. LODGE. That is correct. The 
dean of Southern Methodist University 
and many others of equal political stat- 
ure unanimously believe that if this sys- 
tem were in effect, the party line-up in 
the one-party areas would change. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. LODGE, Yes; I am delighted to 
yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. If we analyze the vote 
taken in the last presidential election, 
would the result have been any different 
under the system proposed by this meas- 
ure than it was under the electoral col- 
lege system? 

Mr. LODGE. Of course, if the system 
now proposed had been in effect at the 
time of the last election, people would 
have voted differently. That is the first 
point. But in order to show how it would 
work out as a matter of mechanics, let us 
assume that the popular vote would have 
been cast as it actually was cast, al- 
though, of course, that would not have 
been the case. But assuming that, we 
find that whereas under the present sys- 
tem President Truman received 303 elec- 
toral votes and Mr. Dewey received 189, 
under the proposed system, Mr. Truman 
would have received 258 electoral votes, 
Mr, Dewey would have received 221.4 
electoral votes, and Mr. Wallace would 
have received 9.4. That is merely an il- 
lustration of the mechanical workings of 
the system now proposed, if we assume 
that the popular vote would have been 
cast in the same way, although, of course, 
that would not have been the case, be- 
cause the Republicans would have made 
tremendous efforts to obtain votes in the 
solid South, and those efforts undoubt- 
edly would have achieved something; and 
the Democrats would have made great 
efforts in northern New England and in 
the North Central States, and their ef- 
forts also would have achieved some- 
thing. So the efforts thus made would 
have achieved definitely different results, 
But the illustration I have just presented 
gives an idea of how the proposed system 
would work. 

(E) THE PRESSURE-GROUP EVIL 


Now, let me come to what I call the 
pressure-group evil. One of the most 
serious charges against the unit-rule as- 
pect of our present system is the unde- 
niable fact that it not only permits but 
actually encourages and invites the dom- 
ination of presidential campaigns by 
small, organized, well-disciplined minor- 
ity or pressure groups within the large 
so-called pivotal States. These pressure 
groups may or may not be organized into 
splinter parties with candidates of their 
own in the field, but whether they go 
under a party label or whether they sim- 
ply operate as a bloc of votes, their in- 
fluence is frequently a key factor in de- 
termining whether all of a State’s elec- 
toral votes will go to one or the other of 
the major party candidates. 

Commenting on this phase of the prob. 
lem, the Senator from Oregon [Mr, 
Morse] testified—record of hearings, 
page 42: 

It seems to me that splinter parties would 
have less bargaining power than at present, 
since their influence on the electoral vote 
of the States would be in direct proportion 
to their popular vote, whereas at the pres- 
ent time a splinter party has a tremendous 
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power in a State if it is a balance-of-power 
party and its minority votes can determine 
completely how the electoral vote of the State 
will go, 


The fact that pressure groups do hold 
a balance of power in States where the 
contest between the two major parties 
is close—and I call attention to the situ- 
ation in New York State in the 1948 elec- 
tion, where Henry Wallace's party cer- 
tainly exercised very great power—is an 
evil of the unit-rule system that has 
far-reaching but understandable effects, 
It causes both of the major parties to 
give undue attention to the demands 
and programs of relatively unimportant 
groups or factions. Because of the stra- 
tegic position which these groups may 
occupy, even though in the over-all na- 
tional scene the particular group may 
not be numerically important, they may 
be the vital pivot upon which a large 
block of electoral votes willturn. Hence, 
the major parties feel it necessary to 
make large concessions and enter strong 
bids for their support. 

Representative ED Gossett, of Texas, 
had this comment to make during the 
course of the hearings: 

Of late we have become rightly alarmed 
over the activities of the Communist Party 
in the United States. Strange to say, this 
party has its greatest following and influ- 
ence in the large pivotal States. This party 
and its fellow travelers are shrewd political 
manipulators. What grim irony it would be 
if they should swing the balance of power 
and be responsible for the election of a Presi- 
dent of the United States. 


In its report on the constitutional 
amendment proposed in Senate Joint 
Resolution 2, the Brookings Institution 
summarized this particular condition as 
follows—record of hearings, page 15: 

This constitutional amendment will prac- 
tically remove the chance that small minor- 
ity groups can attain and exercise great 
power over Presidents, presidential candi- 
dates, and political parties because they hold 
the balance of power in certain pivotal States. 
These minority groups will have no power 
beyond that justified by their number of 
voters in a presidential election, 


(F) THE “LANDSLIDE PSYCHOLOGY” EVIL 


Finally, in the list of evils of the pres- 
ent system which I am making, I come 
to what I call the “landslide psychol- 
ogy” evil. 

Because the electoral college, through 
the operation of the unit-rule system, 
is an inaccurate rubber stamp, it grossly 
magnifies the victory of the winner and 
exaggerates the defeat of the loser. Be- 
cause it fails to reflect the will of the 
people, it frequently gives a false im- 
pression of a sweeping triumph, coupled 
with an ignominious rout for the can- 
didate placing second. This is due, of 
course, to the fact that the illogical 
unit-rule system seldom permits the 
electoral vote figures to correspond at 
all with the popular vote figures. 

One of the most striking examples of 
this gross distortion of popular senti- 
ment occurred in the 1936 elections. Mr, 
Landon received almost 39 percent of the 
popular vote, yet the electoral college 
tally credited him with only 112 percent 
of the electoral vote. Other illustrations 
compiled by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Loben] appear in the record 
of hearings at page 75. 
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As the popular vote and the electoral 
vote more nearly correspond, the illu- 
sion of a landslide is dispelled. It is cer- 
tainly doubtful whether a false landslide 
psychology is good for a democracy, 
which needs stability as well as ferment. 
Much violent energy may be lost in ap- 
8 violent swings of the pendu- 
um, 

The natural effect of landslide psy- 


* chology is, of course, obvious, Legisla- 


tors, high officials in the executive 
branch of the Government, and organs 
of public opinion may be deceived largely 
because of the exaggeration that char- 
acterizes the distribution of the electoral 
votes. A system, such as that proposed 
in this constitutional amendment, which 
seeks a more equitable distribution of 
electoral votes has the virtue of giving 
both victors and the vanquished a better 
understanding of their responsibilities 
and opportunities. It affords a more ac- 
curate yardstick whereby “mandates” 
can be measured. 
ADVANTAGES OF THE PROPOSED SYSTEM 


I now desire to discuss the advantages 
of the proposed system, having stressed 
the evils of the present system. 

In the preceding section, the princi- 
pal evils, dangers, and defects of the 
present method of electing the President 
and Vice President were discussed. In 
this section, the committee lists those 
features of the constitutional amend- 
ment proposed in Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 2 which are of affirmative benefit. 

These advantages are of two types: 
First, those which correct specific de- 
fects; and, second, those which have an 
independent positive benefit of their 
own. 

The corrective features of the pro- 
posed reform may be very briefly listed, 
since a discussion of the defects of the 
present system necessarily included some 
mention of the manner in which the 
proposed amendment seeks to meet 
them. 

(a) Since the new system entirely does 
away with the office of presidential elec- 
tor, all of the disadvantages of this 
clumsy arrangement disappear. The 
amendment recognizes that the elector- 
al-college system has never functioned as 
originally conceived by the framers of 
the Constitution. The ghost elector 
becomes a thing of the past, and with 
his demise there perishes also the pos- 
sibility that individual electors may go 
directly counter to the expressed will of 
the voters—as has happened—and cast 
their ballots because of personal prefer- 
ence, or even whim or caprice. That 
happened in the case of a Tennessee 
elector in the 1948 election. There can 
be no so-called desertions to the enemy 
when the procedure for counting elec- 
toral votes is automatic and fixed by 
aw. 

The abolition of the electoral college 
will prevent a countless number of votes 
from being invalidated in many States 
because of the complications and con- 
fusion resulting from the printing of 
long lists of electors’ slates on the ballot, 

The proposed amendment eliminates 
the possibility that an election of the 
President might turn on whether a given 
slate of electors were prevented from 
gathering on the legally appointed day 
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to cast their pro forma ballots for Presi- 
dent and Vice President. In 1857 the 
whole électoral vote of Wisconsin was 
challenged because that State’s electors 
had been held up by a blizzard and were 
not able to meet at the State capital to 
cast their votes on the day appointed by 
law. Fortunately, their votes were not 
decisive. 

It obviates the chance that a whole 
election might turn on whether a single 
elector in a given State was legally eligi- 
ble to hold that ofice. After the 1948 
November elections, several of the duly 
chosen electors in Virginia discovered 
they were ineligible to serve by reason of 
their holding Federal offices of one sort 
or another. Had their ineligibility not 
been discovered in time and had they 
cast their votes as electors, the revela- 
tion later that they were ineligible would 
have caused these votes to be invalidated. 
In an extremely close division of the 
electoral vote the result of the election 
could thus be affected. 

The uncertainty and the element of 
human frailty is an inevitable part of the 
present system of human electors. 
These uncertainties and possibilities that 
entire elections might turn on the quali- 
fications or whims of a single individual 
elector are abolished forever. 

Then, too, the elimination of the elec- 
toral college prevents a group of rela- 
tively obscure men from electing the 
President in the event the successful 
candidate, according to the preference 
expressed in the November elections, dies 
or becomes otherwise disqualified prior 
to the legal election by the electoral col- 
lege. The President, under the new sys- 
tem, is elected on election day in Novem- 
ber. The voters will not be expressing a 
mere preference by voting for electors. 
The voters will be voting directly for 
President, with the electoral-vote system 
retained merely as a counting device, 
stripped of the perils of human behavior. 

(b) The present uncertainty inherent 
in our existing system whereby the fail- 
ure to gain a majority of electoral votes 
throws the election into the House of 
Representatives is eliminated. The 
nightmarish prospect of the United 
States being without a duly elected Presi- 
dent on Inauguration Day is forever dis- 
pelled. The turmoil, unrest, intrigue, 
and possible frustration of the popular 
will by an election of the President in 
Congress will no longer confront us. The 
long period of uncertainty, which might 
have very grave effects on our foreign as 
well as domestic policy, intervening be- 
tween November election day and the 
convening of the new Congress, would no 
longer be possible. 

The proposed new system has the great 
advantage of promoting absolute cer- 
tainty in the election of the President. 
Unresolved deadlocks become absolutely 
out of the question. 

(c) Because the proposed constitu- 
tional amendment provides for the auto- 
matic division of a State’s electoral votes 
on the basis of the popular vote, all the 
evils inherent in the unit-rule method of 
counting electoral votes are either wholly 
eliminated or greatly minimized, 

The counting procedure would be 
legally uniform in all the States. 

No longer would millions of voters be 
disfranchised and their votes appropri- 
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ated to the candidate against whom they 
voted. No votes would be lost. Every 
vote for President would count. 

The possibility that a President might 
be elected in spite of the fact that he 
polled fewer popular votes than his op- 
ponent would be virtually eliminated for 
the simple reason that the new system 
would bring the electoral vote and the 
popular vote much closer together. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield to the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I was interested in 
the observation of the Senator that the 
electors might not vote for the choice of 
the party by which they were elected. 
I ask the Senator if there does not seem 
to be an increasing tendency on the part 
of electors to vote for a candidate other 
than the candidate of their party? For 
example, in the 1944 election there were 
a great many rumors to the effect that 
some of the electors in certain States 
were not going to follow the party dic- 
tates, and, as the Senator has pointed 
out, in the 1948 election there were not 
only rumors to that effect, but one elector 
actually voted differently from. the slate 
upon which he was elected. Does not 
the Senator feel that, in years to come, 
the tendency might grow and that we 
might as the result have a very trouble- 
some situation? 

Mr. LODGE. I think the Senator is 
entirely right. Not only in the 1944 elec- 
tion but also in the 1948 election there 
were instances of what might be called 
free-wheeling electors, who ran osten- 
sibly as rubber stamps, with an agree- 
ment to vote for the Democratic candi- 
date, if he carried the State, or for the 
Republican candidate, if he carried it, 
but who then voted as they personally, 
individually pleased. The Senator is 
quite right that if two or three electors 
can do that, then there is no reason why 
a great many more cannot do it; and, if 
that happens the whole system of elect- 
ing the President is dangerously sub- 
verted. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I may ask the Sen- 
ator if that does not mean, then, that 
not only is the voter voting in the dark, 
but actually in the case of Tennessee in 
the last election, a voter who thought he 
was voting for the Democratic candi- 
dates was actually casting only eleven- 
twelfths of a vote; he did not have the 
right to his full vote when he cast his 
ballot? 

Mr. LODGE. Of course, there can be 
no question about that. In such a case 
the voter does not really vote for Presi- 
dent at all. 

I am now summarizing, Mr. President, 
the advantages of the system here pro- 
posed. 

Presidential campaigns, campaign ef- 
fort, and campaign funds would no longer 
be almost exclusively concentrated in the 
big pivotal doubtful States, to the exclu- 
sion of the smaller populated States or 
sure States. This method of making 
every vote for President count would 
tend to spread the campaign and any 
subsequent presidential activity into all 
the 48 States. 

It would therefore, politically speak- 
ing, also tend to break up so-called solid 
or one-party areas, 
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It would discourage the prevailing 
tendency to nominate presidential candi- 
dates only from among the residents of 
those States having a large electoral vote. 
The danger and detriment to the general 
welfare is obvious when the field of pres- 
idential possibilities is so restricted. The 
whole Nation should be the field from 
which to select Presidents. 

It would effectively and substantially 
reduce the undue influence which bal- 
ance-of-power minority, pressure, or 
“splinter” factions exercise in the large 
pivotal States and the big cities. No 
longer would these groups be capable of 
swinging large blocks of electoral votes 
and perhaps the election. These fac- 
tions, if they enter the arena of presi- 
dential politics at all, would have to do so 
purely on the basis of their own merit. 
They would be no stronger than the num- 
ber of votes actually cast for them. Be- 
cause their numbers are small, they would 
in all probability receive little national 
attention. Their frequently assumed 
role of pivot in key States would no 
longer give them their presently exag- 
gerated importance, 

The illusion that a relatively close 
election was an overwhelming victory 
for the successful candidate and a crush- 
ing defeat for the loser would be dis- 
pelled. 

Aside from these corrective advantages 
of the proposed procedure for election 
of the President, some independently 
affirmative benefits would result. 

(a) By effecting a compromise between 
the existing system and the idea of a 
direct, popular election of the President, 
the amendment would completely pre- 
serve and protect the rights of the small 
States. No State is given any greater 
power in electing a President than it has 
in passing a bill through Congress, and 
by retaining the distribution of electoral 
votes on the basis of each State’s number 
of Congressmen and Senators, this pow- 
er is in no way diminished. The rights 
of the small States, as effected in the so- 
called great compromise of the Consti- 
tutional Convention in 1787, are in no 
way abridged under this new arrange- 
ment. 

(b) The proposed system of dividing 
each State’s electoral vote in proportion 
to its popular vote offers a far more ac- 
curate and equitable method of reflecting 
popular sentiment within that State. 
Under the existing procedure, were one 
denied access to the popular-vote totals, 
it would be completely impossible to tell 
whether a State had voted overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of the candidate carrying 
that State or whether he had gained all 
of its electoral votes in a photo-finish. 
Considered from that point of view, 
therefore, this new system enhances a 
State’s voice in presidential politics be- 
cause of the accurate barometer it fur- 
nishes of the popular will in the State. 

(c) Perhaps the greatest benefit which 
the proponents and supporters of this 
reform believe would result from its in- 
corporation into the Constitution is the 
prospect that it would greatly enhance 
and invigorate the two-party system in 
the United States. The record contains 
many strong expressions of opinion on 
this point. I should merely like to read 
two of them. One is from the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], who, as 
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shown by the record of the hearings at 
pages 25 and 26, observed: 

There are still great variations in the eco- 
nomic, educational, and cultural patterns of 
this country, from State to State and region 
to region, which still need the protection 
which our system of checks and balances 
gives. We protect this diversity of interests, 
by our constitutional system and by our two- 
party Government, in such a manner that 
our Government is rarely perfectly repre- 
sentative of any of its people in all its pro- 
grams, but is generally a common meeting 
ground of a great number of its people. 

This system of checks and balances, of 
which the electoral vote is a part, is the re- 
sult of basic compromise, and is itself prop- 
erly to be used as a lever of compromise, 
avoiding extremes, and requiring our people 
and our Government to pursue a course 
which is fair to the country as a whole. 

We are not changing this system by Senate 
Joint Resolution 2, but rather we are at- 
tempting to make it work better, to be more 
expressive of its underlying concept. We are 
attempting to perfect a part of the great 
compromise which made our federation suc- 
cessful, 


The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KE- 
FAUVER] made the following observations 
regarding the effect of the proposed 
amendment on the two-party system— 
record of hearings, page 39: 

Insofar as advantages to one party or the 
other are concerned, it is my impression that 
both would benefit. The adoption of this 
system would make the Republican Party a 
Nation-wide instead of a sectional party. 
The Democratic Party is already Nation- 
wide. But under the new system, we would 
have stronger party control in this Nation 
which is based on the strong two-party plan. 
A vote in Mississippi or Maine, for example, 
would count just as much as a vote in Penn- 
sylvania or Ohio, All our people would have 
the great benefit of considering the issues, of 
having candidates or top-flight speakers ex- 
plain the issues to them in person. This will 
do much toward giving us an enlightened 
electorate which is very desirable. 

You may think that some of us from the 
South would prefer not to have a strong two- 
party system. I do think it is important 
that we do have a real two-party system in 
the Nation; it is the only manner in which 
we can operate successfully our republican 
form of government. The election processes 
and the party processes would be strength- 
ened greatly in all parts of the Union if the 
people were able to choose between party 
philosophies, 


To that I should like to add this per- 
sonal observation, that every State 
stands to gain when there is a competi- 
tive party situation within the State, 
If there is not, then the State is taken 
for granted. It is taken for granted in 
the councils of the party in power, be- 
cause it is said, “We have you, any- 
way; we do not need to bother with 
vou.“ It is taken for granted by the 
Party out of power because it is said, 
“There is no use in our paying attention 
to you, because the cards are too hope- 
lessly against us, anyway.” So, Mr. Pres- 
ident, a State in which there is no com- 
petitive situation between the two parties 
suffers in comparison with States in 
which there is a competitive situation. 

Mr. President, I should like to list the 
objections which have been made to this 
proposal and to answer them briefiy. 

Certain objections were heard, These 
objections related chiefly to those por- 
tions of the proposed constitutional 
amendment which provide for a division 
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of a State’s electoral votes in proportion 
to its popular vote. No testimony was 
heard in objection to the provisions 
which abolish the office of presidential 
elector and which eliminate elections in 
the House of Representatives. 

The three principal criticisms were: 
First, that the new system would en- 
courage proliferation of multiple par- 
ties; second, that it would introduce the 
principle of proportional representation 
at the presidential level; and, third, that 
the proposed method for counting the 
electoral vote would work to the disad- 
vantage of one or the other of the two 
major political parties. 

There were detailed answers made to 
those objections with which I shall not 
burden the Senate, but the junior Sena- 
tor from Michigan {Mr. FERGUSON] pro- 
pounded a number of questions which 
were penetrating and intelligent, and I 
furnished answers which I hope were in- 
telligent, and they will be found on pages 
73 to 78 of the hearings. They contain 
most of the criticisms of the proposal, to- 
gether with the answers directed thereto. 
But let me briefly summarize the an- 
swers to the objections. 

The answer to the objection that this 
new system would greatly encourage and 
give increased power to splinter parties 
and various minority groups has been 
stated earlier in this report. 

Actually, as it has been stated before, 
this method of counting the electoral 
vote so as more exactly to reflect the 
popular will would have the effect of 
minimizing, rather than encouraging, 
the influence of multiple parties and 
pressure factions. For example, in the 
1948 elections the Wallace vote, though 
meager by comparison to the total vote 
cast, threw two States to Mr. Dewey. 
Small groups in the large pivotal States 
now hold an enormous bargaining power 
because they may add enough votes to 
either party—or withhold enough votes 
from either party—to swing 47 electoral 
votes in New York or 35 electoral votes 
in Pennsylvania, one way or the other. 

If the electoral votes of these and all 
other States were divided among the 
candidates in accord with their relative 
standing at the polls, the influence of 
minority groups would be measured by 
their numbers or the merits of their case, 
rather than on the basis of their bar- 
gaining power. Against this prediction 
that the reasonable effect of this new 
system would be to deflate splinter par- 
ties, the fact that some minority parties 
might get a small fraction of electoral 
votes equivalent to its fraction of the 
popular vote seems utterly insignificant. 

I have heard persons say that because 
in the 1948 election Wallace would have 
received 9.4 electoral votes, assuming 
that the popular vote had been cast the 
same way, instead of nothing, as was the 
case under the present system, a great 
lever would be afforded for building up 
a third party. I cannot understand 
that argument. It seems to me it is not 
an advantage at all. Certainly, it is no 
advantage when we compare it with the 
advantage which splinter parties now 
have of being able to throw the whole 
vote of a large State one way or the 
other. 

The second objection relates to what 
is termed proportional representation, 
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The contention was made that this new 
method of counting the electoral vote for 
President and Vice President would in- 
troduce the principle of proportional rep- 
resentation at the Presidential level, 
This was dealt with very thoroughly in 
the hearings. This new system has no 
similarity to proportional representation. 
Proportional representation is a means of 
refiecting every shade of popular opinion 
in a legislative body. It does encourage 
splinter parties, of course, and thus 
makes it more difficult for any dominant 
group to carry out a consistent policy. 

In a city council or a legislature there 
could be a perfect rainbow of parties. 
That is true in some European countries, 
It is completely inapplicable to the elec- 
tion of a single official to one position, 
such as the President of the United 
States. Even the cleverest surgeon can- 
not divide one man up—proportionally 
or otherwise—and expect him to live. 
The argument of proportional represen- 
tation simply does not apply at all in 
the case of the election of a single offi- 
cial. The only place it could be applied 
would be in a city council or a legisla- 
ture, where there are many persons 
elected by the people. 

The third objection I label “political 
disadvantages.” Some people say the 
proposed amendment would give the Re- 
publican Party a legalistic advantage 
over the Democratic Party, or would 
operate to the advantage of the Demo- 
cratic Party at the expense of the Re- 
publican Party. I have heard both state- 
ments made. I categorically deny either 
of those contentions. It seems to me 
that this joint resolution removes obsta- 
cles in the way of a vigorous and healthy 
two-party system. The question of par- 
tisan advantage depends on the energy, 
imagination, and ability of American 
party leadership. These are qualities 
which cannot be created by constitu- 
tional amendment. 

I think we must agree that if the 
present system is wrong, dangerous, and 
unfair—which I believe it to be—then 
it should be reformed regardless of party 
advantage. There are many people to- 
day who believe that our political parties 
give altogether too much thought to the 
political advantage which accrues to a 
party organization and not sufficient 
thought to the consideration that our 
parties exist to serve the people and have 
no other excuse for being. I think it de- 
pends on the imagination and the 
energy which both parties show in tak- 
ing advantage of the situation. But if 
a reform needs to be made, let us make 
it. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD as a 
part of my remarks a detail line-by-line 
analysis of this amendment. 

There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ANALYSIS OF SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 2 

In this analysis, the provisions of the joint 
resolution are quoted sentence by sentence 
with a brief explanation of each. 

Page 1, line 9, of the proposed amendment 
reads: 

“SECTION 1. The executive power shall be 
vested in a President of the United States of 
America. He shall hold his office during the 
term of 4 years, and together with the Vice 
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President chosen for the same term, be 
elected as provided in this Constitution.” 

This is a reenactment of paragraph 1 of 
section 1 of article II. The only difference 
from the present paragraph is that the par- 
agraph which now provides that the Presi- 
dent be elected “as follows” is proposed to 
be changed to read, be elected “as provided 
in this Constitution.” 

When this paragraph was originally writ- 
ten, it was followed by the paragraphs pro- 
viding the manner of electing the President. 
The twelfth amendment was later adopted 
and also the twentieth amendment. This 
change in the language of paragraph 1 
simply conforms to the newer arrangement 
of the provisions relating to the election of 
the President. 

Page 2, line 3: 

“The electoral college system of electing 
the President and Vice President of the 
United States is hereby abolished.” 

The electoral college system was originally 
created by article II, section 1, paragraphs 2 
and 3, of the Constitution and later by the 
twelfth amendment. These provisions spec- 
ify the number of electors to which each 
State is entitled, and the time and method 
of choosing them. The sentence quoted 
would abolish these features of the Consti- 
tution. The electoral college would cease 
to exist. There would be no presidential 
electors. 

This general provision is implemented in 
section 2 by repealing paragraphs 2 and 3 
of section 1 of article II and the twelfth 
amendment. 

Page 2, line 5: 

“The President and the Vice President 
shall be elected by the people of the several 
States.” 

That language conforms to article I, sec- 
tion 2, providing for the election of Repre- 
sentatives, and to the language in amend- 
ment XVII providing for the direct eléction 
of Senators. 

Page 2, line 6: 

“The electors of each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the 
year numerous branch of the State legisla- 

ure.” 

This language conforms to article XVII 
providing for the election of Senators and to 
article I, section 2, providing for the election 
of Representatives. This provision follows 
the general policy of the Constitution in 
leaving the qualifications of voters to the 
States. It prescribes the same qualifications 
for the presidential election that the State 
prescribes for members of the most numer- 
ous branch of its legislature. ` 

This provision requires no uniformity of 
qualification of voting as between the differ- 
ent States. It in no way disturbs the juris- 
diction and authority of the States over the 
franchise and elections. It in no way med- 
dles with State sovereignty or the right of 
States to specify the qualifications of its 
voters or the manner in which they shall 
vote or have their votes counted. The purity 
of the ballot box is left entirely within State 
control. 

This provision is, of course, now subject to 
the possible reduction of representation in 
the House under the fourteenth amendment 
or to a denial of the right to vote because of 
sex. 

Page 2, line 8: 

“Congress shall determine the time of such 
election, which shall be the same throughout 
the United States. Unless otherwise deter- 
mined by the Congress, such election shall 
be held on the Tuesday next after the first 
Monday in November of the year preceding 
the year in which the regular term of the 
President is to begin.” 

This is substantially the language of ar- 
ticle IT, section 1, clause 3, of the Constitu- 
tion, which refers to the selection of presi- 
dential electors. 

This language, of course, provides for the 
election of the President in November at the 
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date on which we now select presidential 
electors who later elect the President. 

Page 2, line 14: 

“Each State shall be entitled to a number 
of electoral votes equal to the whole number 
of Senators and Representatives to which 
such State may be entitled in Congress.” 

This is the substance of the language in 
article II, section 1, paragraph 2 of the Con- 
stitution, fixing the number of electors to 
which each State is now entitled. 

This provision retains the present voting 
power of the State in the election of the 
President in precisely the same degree as 
now established. In other words, the vote 
of the State will be translated into electoral 
votes as at present, but without the inter- 
vening device of the presidential electors. 

This provision assures each State that it 
will retain its electoral voting strength as 
at present. 

Page 2, line 18: 

“Within 45 days after such election, or 
at such time as the Congress shall direct, 
the official custodian of the election returns 
of each State shall make distinct lists of all 
persons for whom votes were cast for Presi- 
dent, and the number of votes for each, and 
the total vote of the electors of the State 
for all persons for President, which lists he 
shall sign and certify and transmit sealed to 
the seat of the government of the United 
States, directed to the President of the 
Senate.” 

This language is similar to article XII in 
reference to the report of the vote of the 
presidential electors (the electoral college). 

At the present time, the members of the 
electoral college sign and certify and trans- 
mit the returns directed to the President of 
the Senate. Under the language just quoted, 
the official custodian of the election returns 
of each State shall make the lists and trans- 
mit them directly to the President of the 
Senate. The election returns of each State 
are placed in the custody of some official by 
State law. 

The provision requiring the election re- 
turns to be made in 45 days is for the pur- 
pose of fixing a definite day so that the re- 
turns will reach Congress well in advance 
of the time now fixed for counting votes in 
the House. 

Page 3, line 1: 

“The President of the Senate shall, in the 
presence of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, open all certificates and the votes 
shall then be counted. Each person for 
whom votes were cast for President in each 
State shall be credited with such propor- 
tion of the electoral votes thereof as he re- 
ceived of the total vote of the electors therein 
for President.” 

This provision may be regarded as one of 
the dominating features of this proposal. It 
is included in the firm belief that there can 
be no fair system of electing the President 
that does not provide for a division of „the 
electoral votes of each State to be credited 
to the candidates for whom the votes were 
cast. 1 

This provision requires that each candidate 
in the State be credited with the same pro- 
portion of the electoral vote as he received 
of its popular vote. 

It preserves the relative voting strength 
of the State as at present. 

This provision assures that every vote for 
President and Vice President will count. It 
eliminates the wholesale disfranchisement 
of minority votes to which reference has 
been made earlier in this report. The States 
are given electoral votes in proportion to 
their population, plus the two votes regard- 
less of population. 

In the last analysis, the purpose of an 
election is to register the will of the people. 
This cannot accurately be accomplished, with 
certainty and justice, unless the votes as 
counted refiect the will of those who cast 
them. 
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Page 3, line 7: 

“In making the computations, fractional 
numbers less than one one-hundredth shall 
be disregarded.” 

In dividing electoral yotes among candi- 
dates in proportion to the popular vote, it is 
desirable to include fractional numbers, in- 
asmuch as in some instances 1 electoral vote 
may represent 100,000 or more popular votes, 
These fractional numbers are counted up to 
three points beyond the decimal, but beyond 
that are eliminated in order to avoid the 
use of inconsequential fractions, and also to 
provide a uniform treatment in the interest 
of simplicity. 

As originally introduced in Senate Joint 
Resolution No. 2, this sentence contained the 
phrase “unless a more detailed calculation 
would change the result of the election,” 
following the period. The committee, in or- 
der to conform with the language of the 
companion joint resolution, favorably acted 
on by the House committee, has made a 
minor perfecting amendment here by strik- 
ing out that phrase. 

Senator Lonce pointed out that the words 
“unless a more detailed calculation would 
change the result of the election” are am- 
biguous. Conceivably a situation might 
arise where carrying out the computation 
to four decimal places might change the re- 
sult of the election in favor of one candi- 
date, while carrying the computation out to 
five places might favor the other candidate. 
This is admittedly an extremely improbable 
and remote contingency, but it has been 
pointed out that it is mathematically pos- 
sible where the election returns result in 
just a hairbreadth short of a tie, 

Carrying out the result to three decimal 
points and terminating the computation 
there in all cases furnishes a sufficiently de- 
tailed calculation in order accurately to re- 
flect the will of the people. 

Page 3, line 10: 

“The person having the greatest number 
of electoral votes for President shall be Pres- 
ident.” 

This provides for the election of the Presi- 
dent by a plurality vote of the electoral 
votes. 

While the present method requires a ma- 
jority of the electoral votes to elect, it must 
be remembered that in almost half of the 
elections between 1824 and 1948, inclusive, 
the successful presidential candidate was a 
plurality and not a majority choice in terms 
of popular votes. 

Accordingly, it becomes immediately ap- 
parent that if the electoral votes accurately 
reflect the popular vote (which they do not 
under the present unit-rule system), these 
candidates could not have been elected for 
lack of a majority. There would have been 
no majority of electoral votes. 

To illustrate: In the 1948 elections, the 
electoral vote was distributed as follows: 
Truman, 303; Dewey, 189; Thurmond, 39. 
Assuming that citizens had voted in pre- 
cisely the same numbers and in the same 
manner, the new system, had it been in ef- 
fect in the 1948 elections, would have dis- 
tributed the electoral votes as follows: Tru- 
man, 258.0; Dewey, 221.4; Thurmond, 38.6; 
Wallace, 9.4; others, 1.8. 

Hence, Mr. Truman, with 258.0 electoral 
votes, would have lacked the necessary ma- 
jority of 266, but would, of course, have 
been elected President because of having re- 
ceived a plurality. 

It will be remembered, in this connection, 
that Mr, Truman did not have a majority 
of the popular vote. He had 49.5 percent. 
This is mentioned here to emphasize how 
the proposed method of counting the elec- 
toral vote more nearly corresponds to the 
popular vote, 

Election by plurality introduces no novel 
theory into American elections. Indeed, 
election by majority is the exception rather 
than the rule. We elect local officials, State 
legislatures, Governors, Representatives, 
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and Senators by plurality. In fact, it has 
been pointed out that in actuality we elect 
the President today on a plurality basis, be- 
cause it is a mere plurality of the popular 
votes of a State which determines to whom 
all the electoral votes of that State shall go. 
This is, indeed, putting almost an undue 
premium on the plurality principle, for the 
rewards of the bare—or photo-finish—plu- 
rality are all out of proportion under the 
unit-rule method of distributing electoral 
votes. 

As the electoral vote is made more exactly 
to reflect the popular vote, the margin of 
difference between the candidates in electo- 
ral votes—is bound to diminish in size. 
Accordingly, it must be expected that com- 
paratively few candidates (except in true 
landslides) will receive a clear majority of 
electoral votes under the proposed system. 
Indeed, to insist upon a majority to elect 
would mean frequent inconclusive elections, 
The only feasible ways to resolve such dead- 
locks would be either by having run-off elec- 
tions, which on a national scale would be 
expensive, delaying, confusing, and possibly 
volatile, or by an election in Congress, a 
procedure against which many arguments 
could be made. 

Page 3, line 11: 

“If two or more persons shall have an 
equal and the highest number of such votes, 
then the one for whom the highest number. 
of popular votes were cast shall be Presi- 
dent.” 

This provision is purely a perfecting pre- 
cautionary measure to avoid any possibility 
of deadlocks. It is certainly virtually in- 
conceivable that a tie vote could occur, but 
this provision is designed to take care of 
such a remote contingency. 

One of the most important phases of a 
good system of electing a President is to 
have a method that will give, as nearly as 
possible, absolute assurance that the elec- 
tion will result in the election of candidate. 
Great refinements are justified if nec i 
to create a certainty of election in every 
such contest. ' 

If such a thing were possible that there 
should result an exact tie in the electoral 
vote, then a decision by giving the election, 
to the candidate who received the greatest 
number of popular votes would undoubtedly 
lead to the selection of the President. t 

It will be observed that the above provi- 
sions eliminate the possibility of there being 
a deadlock which would take the decision to, 
the House of Representatives. The provi- 
sion in the Constitution requiring the um- 
pirage of the House is no longer necessary 
and is done away with entirely. 

In any event, the twentieth amendment 
provides an additional method to break a 
deadicck in case of the failure to elect one of 
the candidates, In substance, the twentieth 
amendment authorizes the Congress to pro- 
vide for filling vacancies in the office of Presi- 
dent when, for any reason, there may be no 
qualified person to act. That would be the 
case if no President were elected, or if the 
elected President, because of death or for any 
other reason, fails to qualify. 

Page 3, line 15: 

“The Vice President shall be likewise 
elected at the same time and in the same 
manner and subject to the same provisions, 
as the President.” 

This provision is self-explanatory, 

Page 3, line 17: 

“But no person constitutionally ineligible 
to the office of President shall be eligible to 
that of Vice President of the United States.” 

Paragraph 4 of section 1, article II requires 
citizenship by birth for eligibility to the 
Presidency. Persons who have not attained 
the age of 35 and have not been 14 years a 
resident within the United States are also 
ineligible. 

Inasmuch as this amendment would repeal 
the twelfth amendment, the last sentence of 
which provides that no person ineligible for 
President can be Vice President, it becomes 
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necessary to include the above language in 
order to maintain the same eligibility as the 
Constitution now requires, 

Page 3, line 20: 

“Sec, 2. Paragraphs 1, 2, and $ of section 1, 
article II, of the Constitution and the twelfth 
article of amendment to the Constitution are 
hereby repealed.” 

Paragraph 1 of section 1 of article II is 
the same as the existing provision except 
that the words “be elected as follows” are 
stricken out and under the terms of the 
amendment the words “be elected as pro- 
vided in the Constitution” are substituted. 
The original Constitution provided for the 
election of the President under article II. 
The twelfth amendment was subsequently 
added to supplement the provisions for the 
election. So paragraph 1 is repealed and 
reenacted simply to give it its proper place 
and to make the paragraph conform to the 
newer arrangement of the related provisions. 

Paragraph 2, section 1, article II, provides 
for the appointment of electors. Inasmuch 
as the electors would be abolished by this 
proposed amendment, that paragraph would 
no longer be applicable. 

(It should be remembered, in passing, that 
the Constitution uses the word “elector” in 
two different meanings—in some places it 
means presidential elector; in others it means 
individual voter. Although this use of the 
word in two different meanings may be con- 
fusing to the unwary, nevertheless, the dis- 
tinction in meaning has long been clearly 
established.) 

Paragraph 3, section 1, article II, provides 
that Congress may fix the time of choosing 
the presidential electors and the day on 
which they shall vote. As the proposed 
amendment would abolish presidential elec- 
tors, this paragraph would have no further 
application. 

The above provision also repeals the 
twelfth amendment. Adopted in 1804, this 
amendment provided for the meeting of the 
presidential electors and the election of the 
President and Vice President by the electors 
and the method of counting the votes. 

It carried a provision that no person con- 
stitutionally ineligible to the office of Presi- 
dent shall be eligible to that of Vice Presi- 
dent, which is the same provision carried In 
the amendment proposed in Senate Joint 
Resolution 2. Otherwise the twelfth amend- 
ment is of no practical application under 
the proposed amendment. It is provided, 
therefore, that the twelfth amendment be 
eliminated as dead timber. 

The twelfth amendment also has a provi- 
sion which prohibits the presidential elec- 
tors, in voting for President and Vice Presi- 
dent, from voting for more than one of whom 
“shall not be an inhabitant of the same State 
with themselves.” Under the electoral-col- 
Tege system the presidential electors are a 
selected group to elect the President for the 
Nation. This provision in article XII, in 
effect, instructed the electors against voting 
for two from the same State. 

Manifestly, this provision has no practical 
application to the case where the voters 
themselves elect the President. Therefore, 
this provision is eliminated by the repeal of 
the twelfth amendment. 

Senate Joint Resolution 2, section 3 reads: 

“This article shall take effect on the 10th 
day of February following its ratification.” 

This provision recognized that the amend- 
ment, if adopted, should go into effect sum- 
ciently in advance of the first election to 
which it would apply as a matter of con- 
venience to the States in adjusting their laws 
to the new system of election. 

This provision would leave at least 8 
months. 

The States should not find it difficult to 
adjust their election laws to a simpler sys- 
tem of voting directly for the President, 
without the intervention of the electoral 
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college. The problem as to the proper length 
of time to allow the States to adjust them- 
selves is a discretionary matter, and any time 
in advance that would 3 reasonable 
convenience for the change of these laws 
would serve the purpose. 

Senate Joint Resolution 2, section 4, pro- 
vides: 

“This article shall be inoperative unless it 
shall have been ratified as an amendment to 
the Constitution by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the States within 7 years from the 
date of its submission to the States by the 
Congress.” 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I should 
like to add this statement: I have been 
asked by the distinguished Senator from 
Nebraska and by many other persons re- 
garding the mechanical application of 
this proposition and what would have 
occurred in past campaigns if this pro- 
posal had been in effect. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that while it is, of course, easy to apply 
the amendment retroactively—by ad- 
justing the new rules to the old figures— 
it is useful to do so only as a means of il- 
lustrating how it would have operated 
mechanically. One cannot assume—as 
some have, erroneously—that citizens 
would have voted identically or in the 
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same volume under this new system as 
they actually did vote under the existing 
procedure. 

Indeed, had this amendment been in 
effect in the past, the whole composition 
of the popular vote would have been dif- 
ferent. Candidates and issues would 
have been different. Campaigning 
would have been carried all over the 48 
States instead of being concentrated in 
a few key pivotal States. Interest in the 
elections in the so-called one-party areas 
would have been greater. The stay-at- 
home vote would doubtless have been 
much smaller because of the realization 
that every vote for President would. 
count. 

I say that, Mr. President, because I 
wish to ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor a tabulation show- 
ing how the popular vote of 1948 actu- 
ally was translated into electoral votes 
under the present system and how the 
same popular votes would have been 
translated into electoral votes under 
Senate Joint Resolution 2. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I wish to 
repeat that if the proposed amendment 
had been in effect the popular vote would 
not have been cast in the same way. 

Mr, President, I now conclude. This 
is an amendment which I believe would 
give a more truly national character to 
both our major parties, and would 
greatly enhance and invigorate the two- 
party system in the United States. It 
would neither help nor hurt either party. 
It is sponsored by Senators from both 
parties, representing all sections of the 
country. 

It would eliminate completely any pos- 
sibility of an election being thrown into 
the House of Representatives; it would 
establish the constitutional right of the 
people to direct vote, and it would do 
away with the so-called unit-rule sys- 
tem of counting electoral votes whereby 
the candidate receiving a plurality of the 
popular vote in any given State is cred- 
ited with all the electoral votes of that 
State regardless of how small the plu- 
rality may be. 

I believe that upon careful study Sen- 
ators of both parties will conclude that 
it simply eliminates restraints on the 
two-party system as a whole, and thus 
opens up the field for imaginative and 
courageous political leadership in the fu- 
ture, the ultimate advantage of which 
none of us can predict and which chal- 
lenges the imagination. That is what 
I hope for; but, as a minimum, I say 
it is a vitally important measure to elim- 
inate the dangers in the present system 
which might some day have fateful and 
perilous consequences for our country. 


WHAT THE HISS TRIAL ACTUALLY MEANS 


Mr. MUNDT obtained the floor. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield 
without his losing the right to the floor? 

Mr. MUNDT. If I may retain the 
floor, I am happy to yield. 

Mr, KNOWLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings under the parliamentary sug- 
gestion of the absence of a quorum be 
dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. The Senator from 
South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, through- 
out the trial of Alger Hiss, since his in- 
dictment by the grand jury in New York, 
I have refrained from discussing the far- 
flung aspects of the Chambers-Hiss hear- 
ings and investigation by the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities— 
an investigation and public hearing 
which has now resulted in the trial and 
conviction of Alger Hiss by a jury of his 
peers in New York City. 

After sitting as a member of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
throughout all the hearings, and after 
serving as chairman of the special sub- 
committee that handled the espionage 
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phases—the so-called pumpkin papers— 
of the Hiss case, I was convinced in my 
mind that Alger Hiss was a faithless pub- 
lic servant who permitted his zeal for 
communism to induce him to betray his 
country. However, like all Americans, I 
believe every man is entitled to his day 
in court, and so, even after his indict- 
ment by the grand jury, I decided not to 
discuss the deep significance of this un- 
fortunate affair until the verdict of the 
jury was in. 

Now, however, Alger Hiss has been 
found guilty after a fair, full, and im- 
partial trial and after being given every 
conceivable opportunity to produce wit- 
nesses and testimony to substantiate his 
protestations of innocence. Undoubt- 
edly, Hiss will finally receive a peniten- 
tiary sentence for his treachery, but the 
public interest would be inadequately 
served and the vast expenditures of time, 
effort, and money scarcely justified if 
all that America were to gain from this 
experience were to be that one high Gov- 
ernment official was being punished for 
telling falsehoods under oath concern- 
ing the espionage activities in which he 
was engaged through the delivery of 
highly classified State Department doc- 
uments to a paid Communist function- 
ary by the name of Whittaker Chambers, 
It is with the hope that all conscientious 
and patriotic American citizens may have 
their attention focused upon some of the 
pertinent problems of our time as a con- 
sequence of the strange and sordid chain 
of circumstances which have brought 
Alger Hiss before the bar of justice con- 
fronted by the verdict of guilty that I 
have decided to address myself to this 
significant sequence of events today. 

Mr. President, to recognize the Alger 
Hiss conviction in its proper proportion, 
we must realize that except for a stupid 
statute on our laws permitting the sta- 
tute of limitations for his crimes to ex- 
pire in 3 years, Alger Hiss would have 
been found guilty of treachery and trea- 
son instead of for the crime of perjury. 
It must be clearly understood that the 
perjury for which Alger Hiss was con- 
victed was his lying under oath about the 
fact that he was consorting with Whit- 
taker Chambers during a specified pe- 
riod of history and, on his second count 
of guilty, that he was lying under oath 
when he denied that he had smuggled 
State Department secret documents from 
his post of duty and delivered them to 
Whittaker Chambers at the time when 
he was known to be a Communist func- 
tionary under the pay of an alien creed 
and cause. Thus this trial dealt with 
no ordinary falsehood but it convicted 
Alger Hiss of lying when he denied that 
he was working against the security of 
his country and the maintenance of our 
way of life by conspiring with his Com- 
munist associates to betray his country 
and to decrease our ability to preserve 
our peaceful independence as a God- 
fearing republic of freemen. 

Unless the real magnitude of the crime 
involved is understood there is small 
likelihood that Americans will draw from 
this history-making case the lessons so 
essentialif we are not to have a repetition 
of such incidents and perhaps have our 
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country weakened and embroiled by 
faithless men in high office to the point 
where neither our peace nor our security 
can be preserved. 

Let me next emphasize, Mr. President, 
that despite the fact that I concluded 
early in the testimony before the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
that Alger Hiss was evading the truth 
and endeavoring to cover his past asso- 
ciations with the Communist apparatus 
of the State Department, I am not one 
of those who gets any gratification from 
the fact that it was necessary to ferret 
him out, expose him to the public, and 
to bring him to the bar of justice. In 
fact, I cannot help but feel sorry for a 
young man having all the educational 
and family advantages of Alger Hiss who 
so perverts his talents and deceives his 
friends as to use his admitted talents and 
abilities to disserve rather than to serve 
the country of his origin. But sympa- 
thizing with his family and feeling sorry 
for the individual human being who is 
the center of this case, as I do, cannot 
compel me now, as it could not induce 
me when I was confronted with the ugly 
task of having to head the subcommittee 
that brought his faithlessness to light, to 
refrain from pointing up the issues in- 
volved, the situations disclosed, and the 
future courses of action which it seems 
to me greatly exceed in importance the 
fate of any individual in America. It 
is easy, human, and natural to sympa- 
thize with the family of Alger Hiss and 
to feel sorry for the man himself, but it 
is impossible and unreasonable to con- 
done his activities and to ignore their 
importance and significance and the part 
they may have played in shaping the 
history of the world. 

Let us go now to a review of the activi- 
ties and developments which led first to 
the indictment of Alger Hiss by the grand 
jury in New York and finally to his con- 
viction through a finding of guilty by the 
trial jury in the verdict which was pro- 
nounced last Saturday afternoon. 

The name of Alger Hiss first came into 
the public hearings and his Communist 
activities were first disclosed to the pub- 
lic view when Whittaker Chambers, for- 
mer $30,000-a-year member of the edito- 
rial staff of Time magazine, testified be- 
fore the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities in the Ways and Means 
Committee room of the New House Office 
Building on the morning of Tuesday, Au- 
gust 3, 1948. In addition to the junior 
Senator from South Dakota, who was 
the presiding chairman at that hearing, 
there were present Representative John 
McDowell, of Pennsylvania; Represent- 
ative Richard M. Nixon, of California; 
Representative John E. Rankin, of Mis- 
sisippi; Representative J. Hardin Pe- 
terson, of Florida; and Representative 
J. Edward Hébert, of Louisiana. The 
chief investigator of the Un-American 
Activities Committee, Robert E. Strip- 
ling, whose contribution to the cause of 
freedom and against the success of the 
conspiratorial Communist apparatus, I 
may say, were both great and many dur- 
ing his tenure of service as chief investi- 
gator of the committee, was present 
serving as our chief interrogator, and he 
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was accompanied by the following mem- 
bers of his staff: Louie Russell, William 
Wheeler, Donald T. Appell, and A. S. 
Poore. 

Early in his sworn testimony before the 
committee that first morning, Whittaker 
Chambers made the following statement 
with reference to the communistic con- 
spiratorial apparatus to which he had 
been attached here in Washington as in- 
termediary for his Communist overlords 
in New York and Russia, Chambers 
said: 

It was an underground organization of the 
United States Communist Party developed to 
the best of my knowledge by Harold Ware, 
one of the sons of the Communist leader 
known as Mother Bloor. I knew it at its 
top level—a group of seven or so men, from 
among whom in later years certain of Miss 
Bentley’s organizations were apparently re- 
cruited, 


Mr. President, it will be recalled that 
the Miss Bentley to whom Whittaker 
Chambers has referred was Miss Eliza- 
beth Bentley, whom our committee had 
previously investigated and interrogated 
with the result that it was established 
that Miss Bentley had earlier held a po- 
sition similar to that of Whittaker 
Chambers as a courier and intermediary 
for the American flank of the interna- 
tional Communist conspiracy. It was 
Miss Bentley, many Senators may recall, 
who “developed,” to use the Communist 
vernacular, one W. K. Remington, who 
was, as it was disclosed by the Ferguson 
committee of the Senate, in charge of 
making important decisions as to what 
type of critical materials should be ex- 
ported to Russia at the same time he was 
associating with Miss Bentley and co- 
operating with her Communist assign- 
ment here in Washington. It was also 
Miss Bentley who, as a voluntary agent 
for the FBI, later received $2,000 from 
Anatole Gromal, of the Russian Embassy, 
for services rendered the cause of the 
Russian Communists through her con- 
tacts and influence with Communists 
strategically placed in the Government 
of the United States. Miss Bentley re- 
ceived this $2,000 for services rendered 
which she turned over to the FBI, and it 
was subsequently impounded, 

Now, continuing with the quotation of 
Whittaker Chambers that first morning 
when he appeared before the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities: 

The head of the underground group at 
the time I knew it was Nathan Witt, an at- 
torney for the National Labor Relations 
Board, later, John Abt became the leader. 
Lee Pressman was also a member of this 
group as was Alger Hiss, who, as a member 
of the State Department, later organized the 
conferences at Dumbarton Oaks, San Fran- 
cisco, and the United States side of the Yalta 
Conference. The purpose of this group at 
that time was not primarily espionage. Its 
original purpose was the Communist infiltra- 
tion of the American Government. But 


espionage was certainly one of its eventual 
objectives. 


I emphasize that, Mr. President, be- 
cause some of us may naively believe that 
when a Communist is placed in the Gov- 
ernment his only reason for being there 
is to ferret out Government secrets and 
place them in the hands of Communists. 
Quite the contrary is true, as testified to 
by Whittaker Chambers before the Com- 
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mittee on Un-American Activities. Their 
primary objective in placing Commu- 
nists and Communist sympathizers in 
Government positions is to influence 
American policy so that the entire policy 
of this great Republic may be diverted 
so as to aid and give comfort to the 
Soviet rather than to serve the cause of 
freedom in this country. 

Mr. President, as events of history have 
unfolded, it is altogether probable that 
serious as were the espionage activities 
of this little group of disloyal men work- 
ing in this Chambers Communist ap- 
paratus, its most devastating work 
against the cause of freedom was car- 
ried out by the manner in which these 
talented and brilliant but perverted 
minds made their influence felt in form- 
ing policies in the Roosevelt administra- 
tion of that day and era. 

A little later that morning, Mr. Cham- 
bers was asked for additional names of 
members of his apparatus here in Wash- 
ington, at which time he added on page 
567 of the hearings the names of Henry 
Collins, then in the Department of Agri- 
culture, and Donald Hiss, the young man 
who after terminating his service, became 
a partner in the law firm of Dean Ache- 
son, where the two were associated to- 
gether until Mr. Acheson was confirmed 
as Secretary of State, at which time he 
told the committee he was severing com- 
pletely his relationship with the law 
firm of which he was a senior partner. 

Long before our committee was aware 
of the fact that Alger Hiss was operating 
a transmission belt ferrying State De- 
partment secrets out of their security 
files and into the hands of the Russians, 
via Whittaker Chambers, it was devel- 
oped that Alger Hiss had held many im- 
portant positions in Government per- 
mitting him to exercise vast influence at 
Dumbarton Oaks, at the San Francisco 
Conference, and most significantly and 
most tragically at the Yalta Conference 
where he served as a personal adviser 
and assistant to President Roosevelt. 

It was also developed that part of his 
career in the State Department was de- 
voted to an assignment in the far east- 
ern division where it seems entirely 
probable that his influence helped in the 
formation of a policy and the staffing of 
a section of the State Department which 
has helped bring about the entire sub- 
jugation of China by the Communist 
forces directed from Moscow. In any 
one of these positions, Alger Hiss was in 
a position to render sufficient service to 
the cause of communism and to the 
defeat of sound American policy, to do 
almost irreparable damage to the secu- 
rity and the best interests of the United 
States. In any one of those positions, 
his influence could have been exerted to 
that dangerous degree—functioning as 
he did in four strategic locations during 
his career in the State Department. 

It is impossible to estimate or perhaps 
overemphasize the complete sum total of 
the disservice rendered by Hiss to the 
cause of freedom and his assistance to 
the Communists who now threaten our 
interests and freedoms at every point 
around the globe. Mr. President, his- 
tory may never show and our citizens 
may never completely understand the 
full significance of the part played by 
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Alger Hiss and those brought into Gov- 
ernment as friends of his, or his class=- 
mates, or his associates, in the determi- 
nation of daily decisions in foreign policy 
which, added together, formed the ma- 
trix of developments beginning at Yalta 
and stemming out to boundaries which 
are yet untouched and undefinable. 

It is now a matter of public record, 
however, that the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities gave Alger Hiss 
a full and free opportunity to appear be- 
fore the committee, at which time he 
denied every statement and every charge 
and every accusation made by Whittaker 
Chambers. He even went so far as to say 
he had never seen the man or known a 
man resembling Mr. Chambers, that he 
had never known anybody by the name 
of Chambers, nor had he known a man 
whc could conceivably be mistaken for 
Whittaker Chambers. 

Subsequent testimony, however, clearly 
demonstrated the inaccuracy and unre- 
liability of the denials made by Alger 
Hiss. 

On August 25, months before the dis- 
covery of the microfilms and photostatic 
documents which finally led to the com- 
plete collapse of the Hiss denials, I en- 
deavored to summarize the progress of 
the testimony, so as to provide Mr. Hiss 
with yet another opportunity, in the 
remote event that he were innocent, to 
clear himself from the fate which faced 
him as a consequence of the tangled web 
of contradictions and falsehoods he had 
fashioned around himself by the testi- 
mony which he gave before our commit- 
tee. Let me quote, from page 1157 of 
the printed hearings, a summary I had 
made of developments up to that point 
in the case: 

Mr. Munort. Now, Mr. Hiss, these hearings 
are drawing to a close, and I want to review 
with you briefly, as briefly as I can, the re- 
actions of just one member of this commit- 
tee to the testimony in which you are in- 
volved; and after I conclude my statement, 
which I shall make without interruption, 
you may then make the statements that 
you have to make, without interruption. But 
I wish you would take notes on what I am 
going to say, so that you can correct me in 
your statement where you think I am in 
error, or where you wish to set my trend of 
thinking right, where you think it is deviat- 
ing from a logical course. 

We started out in these hearings simply 
to get at the truth concerning espionage 
activities in Government. One of our early 
witnesses, Mr. Whittaker Chambers men- 
tioned your name and the name of your 
brother, Donald Hiss, in connection with 
other individuals, most of whom have re- 
fused under oath to deny the charges or to 
deny the fact that they are members of the 
Communist Party. 

You suggested, when you first came before 
the committee, that in an effort to get at 
the facts, we take certain steps, one of 
which was to go to the records, wherever 
the records are available. We have done 
that, and we have spread those records, 
wherever available, into this testimony, 

You suggested that you be confronted 
with your accuser. We have done that, both 
in executive session and in open session. 

You suggested that we check all the veri- 
fiable details, which we have done. 

Your testimony that first day was that, 
to the best of your recollection, you did not 
know Whittaker Chambers, and that the 
picture which was presented to you by 
counsel, Mr. Stripling, did not bring back 
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the memory of anybody whom you had seen, 
by that picture. 

The next step in this proceeding was—and 

I might say here that you made a very fine 
impression on me, as acting chairman, that 
first day. I was inclined to be in your corner, 
from the standpoint of accepting the validity 
of what you said. 
Tou were given every consideration by the 
committee and not cross-examined very 
clearly or carefully by the committee on 
that first day, and that, despite the fact 
that, as a member of the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, I had frequently heard 
the name of Alger Hiss bandied around as 
having possible Communist connections in 
years past. I never had seen you; I never 
had met you; I do not believe your name had 
ever passed my lips or had been written by 
me in any correspondence up to that time. 
But it was, as you have later testified, rather 
common scuttlebutt, should we say, around 
Washington that one Alger Hiss had been 
labeled by some as a fellow traveler or Com- 
munist. The most recent indication of that 
is a statement in the morning paper, by 
George E. Sokolsky. I will read you just two 
paragraphs from his column, These Days, 
It says: “Way back in 1941, I came across the 
existence of the Ware group——” that is the 
Harold Ware whom you testified that you 
knew— the Ware group in Washington, who 
were engaged in placing Communists in the 
most critical positions in the Federal Gov- 
erment. I was then told who the original 
10 were, and among them was mentioned Al- 
ger Hiss.” 

In spite of that, after hearing your testi- 
mony, I was convinced that either Whittaker 
Chambers must have been falsifying before 
this committee or else there was a mistaken 
identity. It seemed doubtful, then, that 
you were lying. 

So, I asked a subcommittee to go to New 
York for the purpose of interviewing Mr. 
Chambers to see whether, by some chance, 
he had confused Alger Hiss with someone 
else, whether or not he could substantiate 
his statement that he knew Alger Hiss, and, 
if so, how well, and what details he could 
supply, which are verifiable. He supplied a 
great many details, all of which are in the 
executive testimony, which has been re- 
leased to the press today, and are available 
to you. 

Then, you were again interviewed in 
Washington, and at that time you verified 
these same details, which were given us by 
Mr. Chambers, intimate details about your 
family, about your hobby, about your pets, 
about the decorations in the room; and after 
verifying a number of these details, you 
said, “I might have known a man who had 
access to that information,” and you said 
that man, if you knew him at all, was one 
George Crosley. 

The next day the committee went to New 
York City and brought you and Mr. Cham- 
bers together, at which time you identified 
him positively; you identified him as the 
George Crosley, but you said then that you 
sublet him your apartment. You said then 
that you gave or sold him an automobile. 
You said then that you had him living with 
you several days in your own home, You 
said then that you had also seen him at 
some time later than the time when he oc- 
cupied your apartment, and you said then 
that you had made a series of small loans, 


I think this is important, for the reason 
that, strangely enough, there are in this 
country people who, after Mr. Hiss has 
been convicted of perjury, still seem to 
feel it inconceivable that a man who 
looks so smooth and so intelligent and 
speaks such an effective Harvard accent, 
could be considered guilty of such a 
charge. 

I point this out to call attention to 
the fact that the testimony of Alger 
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Hiss on Alger Hiss is in itself sufficient to 
demonstrate his connections and his re- 
lationships with Whittaker Chambers, 
the Communist. Regardless of what 
might be decided at any trial or regard- 
less of what any appellate process might 
disclose, we have the sworn testimony of 
Alger Hiss himself that he was a close 
associate and friend of, and indeed lived 
in the same apartment with Whitaker 
Chambers at the time when Chambers 
was a paid espionage agent for the Rus- 
sians and the Communists, and he knew 
Chambers so well that finally he said the 
only way he could recognize him for sure 
was by an examination of his dentures; 
and Chambers had to open his mouth 
and let Hiss explore the fillings of his 
teeth before Hiss would venture to say, 
“That is the man I knew.” 

Mr. President, I think the time has 
long since passed when we can afford to 
have working for us, in positions of high 
trust in the Federal Government, Com- 
munists and Communist sympathizers so 
well known to each other that they rec- 
ognize each other in the darkness by the 
fillings of their teeth. That is too close 
a relationship for Communists or Com- 
munist sympathizers and highly placed 
employees of our Government to have. 
But it is precisely the relationship which 
Mr. Hiss admitted he had with Mr, 
Chambers, 

I continue now with the summary of 
the testimony, before Mr. Hiss made his 
reply: 

We have tried since then to verify further 
the testimony of both yourself and Mr, 
Chambers. We have been unable to find 
anybody who knows or who has seen George 
Crosley. You have been unable to produce 
anybody for us who knows or has seen George 
Crosley. 

Therefore, in summary, it would seem to 
me that you have left me, as one member of 
the committee, in this position—and I came 
back from South Dakota by air to get at the 
facts of this case because, as I say, when 
you first appeared before the committee, you 
left me with the feeling that you were tell- 
ing the truth and that you were not con- 
cealing or eyading information which we 
needed to have in this committee. 

Now, I find that while you said earlier 
that you did not know Mr. Whittaker Cham- 
bers, or any man answering that descrip- 
tion or looking like him, it is now established 
testimony that you did know him and that 
you do know him. 

There is some doubt about the name, but 
there is no question about your having 
known the individual, and I find that while 
you said in the testimony that you were 
sure anybody who could have lived in your 
house over a period of time would be some- 
body whose picture you would be able to 
identify, but I find that you were unable to 
identify from the picture, although you now 
testify that this man did live in your home 
over a period of days. 

You said that you gave Chambers your car, 
that you sold or traded it to him, and now 
the written records show that you signed 
a transfer of your car to the Cherner Motor 
Co., or else to one William T. Rosen. 

You testified that you had given money 
to Crosley in the nature of a loan. He tes- 
tified that he had received money from you 
in the nature of payment of Communist 
dues. : 

The points in agreement, as they looked to 
me, are these: 

You knew this man; you knew him very 
well; you knew him so well that you even 
trusted him with your apartment; you let 
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him use your furniture; you let him use or 
gave him your automobile; you think that 
you probably took him to New York; you' 
bought him lunches in the Senate Restau- | 
rant; you had him staying in your home 
when it was inconvenient for him to stay, 
in the apartment and made him a series of, 
small loans. There seems no question about 
that. J 

In other words, there seems no question 
about your associations with a man who told 
this committee that he associated closely 
with you. i 

The points in disagreement, Mr. Hiss, as I 
see them, are these: 

Were you or were you not a Communist? 
This committee never had any illusions that 
we would be able to prove definitely whether 
or not you are a Communist, because in 
dealing with people charged with being Com- 
munists over a period of years, we have 
found that those who are guilty, refused to 
admit it and dodged the question or de- 
liberately lied. 

We know that we cannot get the records 
of the Communist Party. We cannot get 
their membership cards, but that was a point 
we could not hope to establish by verifiable 
evidence, and it is now a point in dispute. 

The second point in dispute is that were 
you a member of the so-called Ware group 
who were alleged to have worked together to 
promote their associates into key positions 
of Government? You say you were not. Mr. 
Chambers says that you were. Mr. Chambers 
said that you were and that you were associ- 
ated in this activity with John Abt, Lee 
Pressman, Nathan Witt, Henry Collins, 
Harold Ware, and Charles Kramer. You ad- 
mit that you knew John Abt, Lee Pressman, 
Nathan Witt, Henry Collins, Harold Ware, 
and Charles Kramer, but you did not know 
whether or not they were Communists and 
that whether or not they were, that you were 
not associated with them in an effort to pro- 
mote your associates into key Government 
positions. 

There is one other point in dispute, and 
that is, while you both admit this associa- 
tion at the time when it was supposed to 
have taken place, Mr. Chambers said that 
you knew him as Carl, and you say that you 
knew him as Crosley. To me, that is not a 
very important distinction. The important 
thing is how close your associations were 
with this man, who is admittedly a Com- 
munist at that time. 

He is a Communist functionally. Whether 
he was living in your home as George Crosley 
or Carl or Whittaker Chambers is compara- 
tively immaterial. The important thing to 
me, Mr. Hiss, is that he was living in your 
home, that you were associating with him, 
that you were taking him out in the car, that 
you were letting him use your car, that you 
were letting him use your apartment, and 
making him loans and having associations 
with him of that nature. 

In an endeavor to determine the credibility 
of two witnesses whose testimony conflicts 
on so many of these points, which are still 
in dispute, we endeavored to establish that 
by checking, first, Mr. Chambers’ testimony 
to see whether or not it would stand up, to 
see whether or not you were an ornithologist, 
to see whether or not you had a car which 
had a hand windshield wiper, to see whether 
or not he had this rather intimate associa- 
tion with you, which the testimony of both 
of you now conclusively proves did exist. 

We also endeavored to check the fact as to 
whether he lived in your home or spent time 
in your home, as he said he did. Now, both _ 
of you testify to the fact that that actually 
took place. ; 

We endeavored to verify other aspects of 
his testimony, about transfers that your 
son made in school, about certain intimate 
details of the furniture and material in 
your home, and on every point on which we 
have been able to verify, on which we have, 
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had verifiable evidence before us, the testi- 
mony of Mr. Chambers has stood up. It 
stands unchallenged. Most of it you admit, 
although you place understandably a dif- 
ferent interpretation upon it from what he 
has. 
You, on the other hand, have also supplied 
some verifiable data. You have talked about 
an automobile; you have talked about these 
pictures of identification; you have de- 
scribed the conditions under which he occu- 
pied your home; but in the matter of the 
car your testimony is clearly refuted by the 
tangible evidence of the sales slips from the 
Cherner Motor Co., by the registration ma- 
terial. 

On some of the other items your testimony 
is clouded by a strangely deficient memory. 
You can recall vividly certain very specific 
details, but you cannot recall at all whether 
this automobile that meant so much to you 
was ever given to Crosley and returned to 
you, whether you sold it to him, or what 
the eventual disposition of this car was; 
and that car plays a very important part, 
as does the subletting of the apartment in 
the whole testimony, because in testing the 
credibility of your testimony and that of 
Mr. Chambers we have to rely on those 
pieces of evidence which are verifiable, and 
those happen to be verifiable items. 

We proceed on the conclusion that if 
either one of you is telling the truth on the 
verifiable data, that you are telling the truth 
on all of it. And if either one of you is con- 
cealing the truth from the committee on 
verifiable data, it points out that you are 
concealing from us the truth on the poinis 
that we cannot prove. 


In our committee report following this 
phase of the Hiss case—a report which 
it should be emphasized was signed 
unanimously by both the Democrats and 
the Republicans on our committee, and 
I am going to have more to say ahout 
that as I get to some of the more im- 
portant aspects of the case since every 
committee report was signed unani- 
mously by Democrats and Republicans 
alike. We said—and I quote from the 
report: 

Chambers testified on August 3 that Hiss 
Was a member of the Communist under- 
ground group of Government, workers during 
the period 1934 to 1937 when Chambers was 
serving as a Communist Party functionary 
in Washington. On August 5 Hiss categori- 
cally denied the charges of Chambers’ that 
he was or ever had been a member of the 
Communist Party and further denied ever 
having known Chambers or “having laid 
eyes upon him.” As a result of exhaustive 
investigation by the committee's staff and 
of hours of executive session testimony from 
Hiss, Chambers, and all others who had in- 
formation concerning the conflicting stories, 
Hiss finally admitted on August 17 for the 
first time that he actually had known Cham- 
bers as George Crosley, during the period in 
question. As a result of the hearings and 
investigations which have been conducted 
by the committee to date, these facts have 
been clearly established. 


T ask unanimous consent that the 
statement of facts set forth in this re- 
port be printed in the Recorp, at this 


t. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
. Recorp, as follows: 

1. There ts no doubt whatever but that 
Chambers from 1931 to 1938 was a paid func- 
tionary of the Communist Party and that 
from 1934 to 1937 he operated as a member 
of the Communist underground among Goy- 
ernment workers in W: on. 

2. The refusal of Nathan Witt, John Abt, 
Henry Collins, Lee Pressman, and Victor Perio 
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to answer any questions concerning their 
activities as members of this group on the 
ground of self-incrimination and to answer 
as to whether or not they were members of 
the Communist Party during that period is 
in itself strong corroborative evidence for 
Chambers’ story. 

3. By his own admission Hiss knew Cham- 
bers for a period of at least 10 months during 
the period in question and possibly longer. 
It is also clear that Hiss knew Chambers very 
well as indicated by his admission that he 
sublet his furnished apartment to him, that 
he met him on various occasions for lunch, 
that on at least one occasion he gave him a 
ride to New York from Washington, that for 
several days the Chambers family visited in 
the Hiss home, and that he loaned money to 
Chambers, and that he gave him an auto- 
mobile. 

4, While admitting that he knew Cham- 
bers, Hiss still denies that he knew Cham- 
bers was a Communist, and that he, Hiss, was 
a member of the Communist Party at any 
time, 


Mr. MUNDT. In supplementing the 
foregoing statements our unanimous 
committee report of August 27, 1948, went 
on to say in summary: 

1, Despite his denial that he has ever been 
a member of the Communist Party or had any 
friends who were Communists, Hiss has ad- 
mitted knowing and associating with Harold 
Ware, Nathan Witt, John Abt, Henry Collins, 
Lee Pressman, and Whittaker Chambers, all 
of whom are either known or admitted mem- 
bers of the Communist Party, or who have 
refused to answer the question as to whether 
they were members of the Communist Party 
on the ground of self-incrimination. It 
stretched the credulity of the committee to 
believe that Hiss could have known these 
people, including Chambers, as well as he 
did without at some time suspecting that 
they were members of the Communist Party. 

2. The committee believes that Mr. Hiss 
was not completely forthright in his testi- 
mony before the committee on August 5 
when he failed to tell the committee that 
he noted a familiarity about the features 
of Whittaker Chambers when a picture of 
Chambers was shown to him. He has since 
admitted that he told several friends before 
the hearings of his noting this familiarity 
but when shown a picture of Chambers he 
deliberately created the impression that the 
face meant nothing to him whatever. It is 
hard to believe that Hiss could have known 
Chambers as well as he admits he knew 
Crosley without being able to recognize the 
picture which was shown him during the 
hearing of August 5. 

3. Hiss has either failed or refused to tell 
the committee the whole truth concerning 
the disposition of his 1929 Ford automobile, 
It is inconceivable that a man would not 
remember whether he had given a car away 
twice or at all and it is just as inconceivable 
that he would not recall whether a person 
to whom he had given the automobile had 
later returned it to him. 

4. Despite the fact that Hiss says he knew 
Chambérs under the name of Crosley, a 
thorough investigation by the committee has 
failed to date to find any person who knew 
him by that name during the period in 
question, The committee believes that the 
burden is upon Hiss to establish that Cham- 
bers actually went under the name of Crosley 
at the time he knew him and that Hiss knew 
Crosley as a free-lance writer rather than as 
the admitted Communist functionary which 
Chambers actually was during that period, 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. First, I want to com- 
pliment the Senator upon the very able 
speech he is making, in which he is re- 
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vealing evidence elicited through his 
work on the Committee on Un-American 
Activities. One thing which has always 
aroused my curiosity is the disclosure of 
how Whittaker Chambers came to give 
this evidence. If it is not a violation 
of any of the committee’s secrets, I 
should like to inquire, Does the Senator 
know whether Whittaker Chambers 
came before the committee voluntarily 
to give evidence, or how the committee 
came to get his evidence? In view of 
the relationship existing between the 
two men, which has just been explained, 
I wonder whether it has ever been dis- 
closed to the public how Chambers’ evi- 
dence was obtained. It has been puz- 
Zling me, and I should like to know the 
answer to it, if the Senator feels he is in 
a position to inform Senators. 

Mr. MUNDT. I must say in response 
to the question, that, so far as I know, 
that information has never been dis- 
closed or revealed. I see no good reason 
why it should not be revealed, however, 
because I know there is a considerable 
amount of misunderstanding through- 
out the country about Whittaker Cham- 
bers. Some people have assumed that 
he went into the matter with malice 
aforethought, in an effort to “get” 
someone with whom he had formerly 
been associated, when, as a matter of 
fact, it is pretty clearly demonstrated by 
the record that he had previously made 
the information available to Adolph 
Berle, who was then in the State Depart- 
ment; that, through the President’s Sec- 
retary, Mr. McIntyre, he had made the 
information available to the White 
House; and that it had been made avail- 
able to the Department of Justice. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. MUNDT. I shall be glad to yield 
ina moment. Obviously it sounded like 
a pretty preposterous and fantastic story 
to some of these people, I think, and the 
first time that anyone on our committee 
was contacted about the evidence was 
when I received a call at my apartment 
one night, shortly after midnight, from 
a friend of mine in New York, at a time 
when the committee was working on the 
Miss Elizabeth Bentley case. The friend 
said, “Karl, you are working on a rather 
important case, I presume, in connection 
with the Miss Bentley inquiry, but you 
are really missing the big bus.” I said, 
“What is the big bus?” He said, The 
most important one is, if you could con- 
tact Whittaker Chambers.” Isaid,“Who 
in the world is Whittaker Chambers?” 
I did not have any idea who he was. He 
went on te tell me something about him. 
He explained his contacts; he knew 
something about the information Cham- 
bers had previously given the FBI; and 
he said, “Your committee might do a 
more thorough job on this phase of the 
matter. Why do you not contact him?” 

I went to the committee and talked 
to Mr. Stripling, who sent an investi- 
gator to the office of Time in New York 
City to contact Mr. Chambers, who 
agreed to testify. None of us then real. 
ized, of course, the far-flung ramifica- 
tions his testimony would have, except, 
when he brought in certain names, we 
felt we had a duty as a congressional 
committee not to cast them aside or 
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ignore them, as it appears had been done 
by others who had heard about it, but to 
follow the thing through, to see which of 
these two distinguished Americans was 
falsifying the evidence—one, a $20,000 
president of the Carnegie Peace Founda- 
tion, the other, a $30,000 editor of Time 
magazine. Certainly, we thought the 
public was entitled to have the thing 
ventilated, and brought to a conclusion; 
and so we served a subpena on Cham- 
bers. He came before the committee, 
not voluntarily, but in response to a sub- 
pena issued by the Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator. 
His statement is most revealing to me. 
It appears, then, that a subpena was 
served on him, and it was after the serv- 
ice of the subpena that Chambers came 
before the committee, and that his evi- 
dence was adduced before the commit- 
tee. Is that correct? 

Mr. MUNDT. He was in no sense a 
voluntary witness. He had never volun- 
tarily approached our committee, or any 
member of the committee, with his offer 
to testify. The information came to me, 
as I say, from a friend in New York, who 
happened to have access to the fact that 
Adolph Berle had been tipped off some 
time ago. That was the first I had ever 
heard of it. 

Mr, FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Will the Senator 
state when the story was supposed to 
have been related to the White House 
and to Mr. Berle in the State Depart- 
ment? 

Mr. MUNDT. I cannot give the exact 
year, but it was early in 1940 or late in 
1939, shortly after Chambers had broken 
from the apparatus. He separated him- 
self from the apparatus and decided to 
reveal what he knew, at the time the von 
Ribbentrop-Molotov pact was signed, be- 
cause then, for the first time he said, 
he recognized that the business in which 
he was engaged was detrimental to the 
national security of this country, in the 
event of war occurring between the 
United States and Germany. He knew 
about the von Ribbentrop-Molotov pact. 
He knew about the Communist appa- 
ratus he had established in the State 
Department, and he decided that in 
the event of a war possibly with Russia 
and Germany on the same side against 
us, we could not afford to have the Gov- 
ernment of the United States permeated 
with disloyalty. That was when he went 
to Mr. Berle, and the information was 
sent to Mr. McIntyre, of the White House 
staff. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Did it ever come to 
the attention of the Senator that when 
the story was related to the State De- 
partment and to the White House Mr. 
Chambers had requested that they waive 
prosecution against himself and that 
they wait until the statute of limitations 
had expired in connection with Mr. 
Chambers’ crime? 

Mr. MUNDT. At no time did we have 
any such testimony before our commit- 
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tee, and I should be very much inclined 
to doubt that, because at no time did 
Mr. Chambers, unlike Julian Wadleigh, 
inquire about the statute of limitations, 
or inquire about his own status when he 
testified before the committee. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Has the Senator 
any information as to why this case was 
not taken up at the time by the State 
Department, the White House, and the 
FBI? 

Mr. MUNDT. Yes. We have direct 
oo on that from Mr. Berle him- 
self. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does the Senator 
nEn to cover that by what he has to 
say? 

Mr. MUNDT. I intend to cover it in 
some of the insertions which I expect to 
place in the Recorp, Mr, Berle under- 
stood the President thought it was a 
little bit preposterous, and that the 
President was not prepared to accept it. 

Continuing, Mr. President, I think it 
is interesting to recall that in those days 
of August 1948 the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities was confronted 
with perhaps the most formidable re- 
sistance from high places and, in fact, 
probably had to pursue its course against 
more sizable obstacles than ever before 
confronted a congressional committee. 
Not only was there a united chorus in 
the left-wing press of America and a 
steady tattoo of the most critical and 
castigating statements from columnists 
and commentators who were former 
friends and associates of Alger Hiss, but 
our committee suffered severely from ob- 
structive tactics in the executive agen- 
cies and from a persistent noncoopera- 
tion, because of which it was found 
necessary to include, by unanimous 
action of our committee, mind you, the 
following observations in our report of 
August 27, 1948. I read from page 1354 
of the report, for the permanent RECORD, 
a strange passage from the investigat- 
ing committee's report, a passage unani- 
mously subscribed to by the Democratic 
as well as the Republican members of 
the committee. 

We could not secure cooperation from 
the White House, and we had to do this 
in simple justice to the American peo- 
ple. The subheading is “Obstructive 
tactics by the White House,” and the 
committee’s statement is as follows: 

The committee's investigation of espionage 
among Government workers has been ham- 
pered at every turn by the refusal of the 
executive branch of the Government to co- 
operate in any way with the investigation 
due to the President's loyalty freeze order. 
Not only have the executive agencies re- 
fused to turn over to the committee the 
loyalty files of the suspected members of 
the spy rings but they have even gone so 
far as to refuse to turn over the employ- 
ment records of these individuals. The com- 
mittee can see no excuse whatever for such 
arbitrary action since it is obvious that turn- 
ing over employment records would in no- 
wise involve disclosing sources of informa- 
tion or confidential data. Had the executive 
agencies of the Government cooperated with 
the committee in its investigation, there is 
no question but what the public would now 
have full information concerning all the 
ramifications of the espionage rings. The 
committee had proceeded to obtain this in- 
formation in every way possible and evene 


tually will see that it is presented to the 
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public, but the committee deplores the fact 
that the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment will in no way aid the committee in 
its efforts to protect the national security 
from those who are doing everything they 
can to undermine and destroy it. 


The reason why that strong language 
was incorporated was not only because 
the President tried to belittle the im- 
portance of the whole investigation by 
referring to it insultingly as a “red her- 
ring,” not once, but in two press confer- 
ences, but when we endeavored to get 
employment files made available to the’ 
Congress we were unsuccessful. Not yet 
can any Member of this body find out, 
for example, the names, the recommen- 
dations, and the backgrounds of persons 
brought into the State Department by 
Alger Hiss and who continued to carry 
on his program and purposes after he 
moved on to a higher position of im- 
portance. { 

I call attention to the fact that the 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee 
of this body has tried to get such files.’ 
We were not asking for loyalty files. 
There was no question of security in- 
volved. There was no question of main- 
taining confidential sources of infor-, 
mation. I agree that confidential sources 
of information must be maintained. We 
were simply trying to ascertain what part 
Alger Hiss had played in connection with 
placing Communists in positions of influ- 
ence in the Government. Up to this 
time the great United States Senate has 
no way of finding out how far the ramifi- 
cations may go, because the President 
refuses to turn over to the Congress bg 
files which alone can tell the story. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER, Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. ( 
Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
the Senator from South Dakota is ren- 
dering a service of incalculable value to 
the people of the United States under our 
system of justice, fair play, and sanita- 
tion in public office. I feel that what the 
Senator has just said in calling addi- 
tional attention to the difficulties caused 
by “road block” thrown in the way of 
the proper investigation of the short- 
comings of public officials is a matter. 
of great importance. That such has 
been the custom and the habit of the 
administration for a considerable period 
of time in the past is very important, 

indeed. 

I am glad the Senator has dwelt on 
this point at some length, and I empha- 
size, so far as my personal opinion is 
concerned, that the Senator has touched 
a most sensitive spot in the weakness 
which congressional committees find in 
attempting to ascertain the truth. To 
my own knowledge, the administration 
has, on repeated occasions, through aid- 
ing and abetting the concealment of 
records, the intimidation of witnesses, 
and the threatening with political ex- 
tinction and loss of their jobs, or per- 
sons who would like to tell the facts as 
they saw them, prevented the full expo- 
sition of the truth to the American peo- 
ple about conditions, which, if they had 
knowledge of and realized their import, 
would produce a tremendous revolt in 
the country against the customs, praca 
tices, and administrative policies which 
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have been steadily taking us down the 
road in shaping policies favorable to the 
Communist Party, which the Senator 
and I, and practically every other Amer- 
ican, desire to resist. 

I think the Senator has rendered an 
outstanding service in clarifying the 
matter. Regardless of what the Sena- 
tor says today, only a minute portion 
of the truth of what has occurred in the 
past few years can probably be brought 
out. 

Mr. MUNDT. I thank the Senator 
from Iowa for his kindly words and for 
Vis contribution to the subject. I know 
the Senator from Iowa speaks from the 
experience which he has had as an im- 
portant member and former chairman 
of the Senate section of the Atomic 
Energy Committee. 

It is a deplorable fact that a country 
which assumes that we have coordinated 
branches of government still has not 
found its Congress quite active, alert, 
and courageous enough to insist on its 
rights to certain facts and records from 
the executive agencies. Sometime we 
shall have to measure up to the dimen- 
sions of men, in my opinion, in our re- 
Jationships with the executive agencies, 
to insist that we be given the facts we 
need in order to do our job constructively 
and well. 

I call attention to the fact that this 
statement of White House obstruction 
was written after Alger Hiss had ad- 
mitted under oath his relationship with 
Whittaker Chambers. We were simply 
trying to find out how the trail led from 
Hiss to some other source, and the White 
House denied us cooperation, but insisted 
on trying to reduce the investigation to 
comic-opera proportions by sneeringly 
referring to it as a “red herring.” I hope 
the President saw, in the Washington 
Star a few days ago, how Mr. Jim Berry- 
man placed the red herring“ in its 
proper proportions in that never- to- be- 
forgotten cartoon. 

I now read further from the report of 
the committee: 

RESPONSIBILITY OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 

The committee again calls upon the Attor- 
ney General of the United States to vigor- 
ously enforce the existing espionage and 
other laws against those who are participat- 
ing in the Communist conspiracy. These 
laws should be enforced without regard to 
partisan or political considerations because 
the very security of the Nation is at stake. 
The failure of the Attorney General to en- 
force the laws as vigorously as he should has 
been in a large part responsible for the 
growth and power of the Communist con- 
spiracy in the United States. 

The Attorney General has from time to 
time inferred that those who participated in 
the Bentley spy ring might be immune from 
prosecution under present laws because of 
the inadequacy of those laws. This investi- 
gation has shown clearly that a well-organ- 
ized and dangerous espionage ring operated 
in the Government during the war; and if 
present laws are inadequate, as the Attorney 

General has inferred, to prosecute the mem- 
bers 3 this ring, it is the solemn responsibil- 
ity of the Attorney General to forward to the 

immediately his recommendations 
for needed changes in the espionage laws so 
that the national security can be protected. 

2 is also imperative that the Attorney Gen- 

eral proceed promptly to call the New York 
special grand jury back into session to con- 
sider his recommendations on the disposition 
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of the evidence he has placed before it. 
The public has the clear right to have this 
proceeding concluded by indictments where 
indicated, by a no-true bill where warranted, 
and by a full report by the Attorney General 
on his disposition of the case. 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Referring to the 
matter of the iron curtain in America, 
is it not true that this case was exposed 
by the Congress through a telephone call 
by a man from New York, and that it was 
necessary for the congressional commit- 
tee to proceed without any aid whatever 
from the files of the Department of Jus- 
tice, the State Department, or the White 
House? Is that not a fact? 

Mr. MUNDT. That is correct. We 
had only a very small staff. The Senate 
and the House both have very small staffs 
as compared to those of any executive 
department. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Is it not also a fact 
that, so far as the American people are 
concerned, and insofar as espionage in 
the United States is concerned, there has 
been an absolute iron curtain thrown 
around all information in the possession 
of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, which prevented the Congress 
from exposing to the people the various 
espionage cases? 

Mr. MUNDT. There is no question 
about that. The Judiciary Committee, 
of which the Senator from Michigan is 
a very important member, has been try- 
ing for some time to give the American 
people the facts which they are entitled 
to have, to give the American public the 
names of Communists and Communist 
sympathizers who have been removed 
from the State Department because of 
disloyalty and who have been appointed 
to important positions in the United Na- 
tions. You cannot get those names. Our 
committee cannot get that information. 
It is not available. The President's freeze 
order denies those facts to the Members 
of the Congress. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I believe that the 
Senator from South Dakota is making a 
valuable contribution to the American 
people by his address today. I fully agree 
with him that the Congress of the United 
States has the power to get this informa- 
erg if it will use intestinal fortitude to 
get it. 

Mr. MUNDT. Exactly. We have the 
power if we have the courage. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. That is correct. I 
am prepared, as a member of the Appro- 
priations Committee, to join with other 
members from this side of the aisle and 
with members from the other side of the 
aisle, who I hope will join us, to serve 
notice on the State Department that we 
will withhold the appropriations for that 
Department until the information to 
which the Congress of the United States 
is entitled is received from them. 

From time immemorial the legislative 
branches of government, the parliaments 
and legislative bodies of the Old World, 
as well as of the New World, have had 
control of the purse strings, and the rea- 
son why the people have given to their 
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legislative representatives the control of 
the purse strings is to prevent the execu- 
tive branch of the Government from be- 
coming arbitrary in the use of its power. 
If we will exercise our congressional con- 
trol of the purse strings and say, “We 
can wait this out just as long as you can 
wait it out, and unless we are furnished 
the information to which we are entitled, 
you do not get a single cent for the oper- 
ation of your Department,” I believe we 
can get the information to which we are 
entitled. 

Mr. MUNDT. I know we can, and I 
think I can offer documentary proof 
from the archives of history. For a short 
period of time, the Eightieth Congress, 
the Republicans were in control of Con-. 
gress. It happened at that time that I 
was a member of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the House, and Dean Ache- 
son was before our committee trying 
to get us to accept the Truman doc- 
trine, and the proposal for Greek-Turk- 
ish aid under the system worked out by 
the State Department. But because we 
had a majority in the committee we de- 
cided that we would not vote for Greek- 
Turkish aid, until Dean Acheson finally 
at long last published the secrets of the 
Yalta agreement. We told him so in 
public hearings. It is a matter of pub- 
lic record. He called at my office, tele- 
phoned me, begged me, and insisted that 
the matter be not pressed. We said, 
“You have concealed the facts long 
enough.” Finally he called me up one 
night at 12 o’clock midnight and said, 
“The reports will be published in the 
Sunday morning papers tomorrow.” 
They told us they had revealed all the 
secrets of the Yalta agreement. I am 
still a little curious to know whether 
they have all been disclosed. But finally 
the documents came, because we were 
talking a language the executive depart- 
ment understood. We were sitting on 
the purse strings until they gave us some 
facts. Wecando that again. Congress 
can do that at any time. 

Any time the Senate or the Congress of 
the United States wants some facts, all 
we have to do is to exercise the power 
we have in control of the purse strings, 
and we can make any recalcitrant execu- 
tive produce the facts. If we do not, I 
think we might almost as well put the 
carpenters back in and a sign on ‘the 
front door, “The place is vacant. The 
legislators have all moved out.” 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield to the Senator 
from Michigan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Isit not true, then, 
that if the Congress wants information 
it can by the appropriate method, 
through control of appropriations at 
least, without using the contempt process 
which is usually suggested, obtain all the 
information desired? 

Mr. MUNDT. That is correct. 

Mr. FERGUSON. As to the informa- 
tion the Senator was trying to get from 
the office of the Secretary of State, as to 
persons in the State Department, or 
various other departments of the Gov- 
ernment, whom Alger Hiss was responsi- 
ble for sponsoring or hired. Does he 
know of anything in connection with 
those facts the disclosure of which would 
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jeopardize the national security? Would 
the disclosure of the facts for which the 
Senator is asking in any way affect the 
national security? 

Mr. MUNDT. Not in the slightest. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Was the informa- 
tion refused on the ground that it would 
jeopardize the national security of the 
United States of America? 

Mr. MUNDT. No. The only way in 
which the security of the United States 
was involved in the whole hearing was 
in connection with the releasing of the 
text of the documents in the “pumpkin 
papers.” In that case we had perfect 
cooperation from the State Department, 
and they had perfect cooperation from 
us, and to this late date nine of the 
documents have never been disclosed. 
To have disclosed them would have 
served no useful purpose, and might have 
been a disservice. No other question was 
raised about the national security being 
involved. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does not the Sena- 
tor feel it is very vital to the American 
people and to the Congress of the United 
States to ascertain the facts as to whom 
Mr. Hiss might have taken into the De- 
partment, what their functions were, and 
what they did at various international 
conferences? Does he not feel it would 
be important to know what such persons 
have done at international conferences? 

Mr. MUNDT. Icompletely concur with 
the Senator, and I shall devote the 
greater portion of the remainder of my 
address to discussing that theme, and 
perhaps I should get back to it, because 
we have made a very careful and compre- 
hensive study looking at the matter from 
the outside, as to the things Alger Hiss 
was in a position to do. We are not in 
a position at the moment to name all the 
people he brought into the State Depart- 
ment to carry out his purpose. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I shall once more, and 
then I wish to proceed. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. There is in 
being at the moment an illustration 
which is very apt, and I merely wanted to 
call the Senator’s attention to it in con- 
nection with the very things he has been 
discussing. 

At the moment the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KNOwLAND] has been zealous 
in seeking to ascertain from the State 
Department the names of certain people 
who prepared a document, who were 
actually the writers of the document. As 
I understand, the Senator from Cali- 
fornia was refused and ignored in his 
quest for that information, and at least 
one or two members of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations have in com- 
mittee meetings specifically asked for the 
information, and it has been denied and 
refused to the committee. What was 
sought was the identity of the indi- 
viduals who were the writers or the pre- 
parers of a certain document, and to that 
extent again, under present circum- 
stances, properly constituted com- 
mittees of Congress are being refused 
merely factual information, not infor- 
mation which would reveal any national 
secrets. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator is exactly 
correct, 
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Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I use that 
merely as an illustration, 

Mr. MUNDT. In the remainder of my 
address I shall devote myself to suggest- 
ing some things which I think Senators 
should do if we propose actually to do 
something besides grumble and grouch 
about the development of a healthy 
foreign policy concerning which we have 
little to do besides sign the checks and 
authorize the payments. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield again? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is not this an illus- 
tration of the fact that the difficulty is 
we have a Government of men, not a 
Government of law? The secret agree- 
ment at Yalta, and what happened from 
then on, deny and bypass the very pro- 
cedures the distinguished Senator is ad- 
vocating. 

I join in the sentiments expressed by 
a member of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, that there is one way to handle 
this matter, namely, by withholding ap- 
propriations. But I submit to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Dakota 
that that is certainly an unusual pro- 
cedure to have to adopt, to see to it that 
the Government at home and abroad is 
operated under the constitutional proc- 
esses established by the Constitution and 
all our statutes. 

Mr. MUNDT. However, the Senator 
lives, as I do, in a section of the coun- 
try, where, if we cannot attain a result 
by following the usual processes, we use 
an unusual one. 

Mr. WHERRY. I am in favor of fol- 
lowing any effective processes; but the 
Senator mentioned the Yalta agreement, 
He certainly knows that the Secretary of 
State, while he might have been familiar 
with all that occurred at Yalta, was at 
meetings at which was done the very 
thing he is discussing. 

Mr. MUNDT. Iintend to discuss that. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield to the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I wonder if the Sen- 
ator is aware of a most fantastic state- 
ment the Secretary of State made in 
the last few minutes. At a press confer- 
ence he was asked to comment on the 
conviction of Alger Hiss. I should like 
‘to have the Senator’s comment on the 
Secretary’s statement. This is what 
Dean Acheson said: 

Regardless of the outcome of the appeal, I 
shall never turn my back on Alger Hiss. 


Mr. MUNDT. Of course, he speaks 
from the affinity of a close and long- 
established friendship, and a business re- 
lationship with his brother, with whom 
he was a partner in the law business, 
So I do not think he is exactly what we 
would call an objective witness as to the 
loyalty of Alger Hiss. Furthermore, I 
am not greatly concerned about what 
influence Alger Hiss has on the position 
of Dean Acheson’s back but a great many 
Americans are concerned about the de- 
gree of influence Hiss may have had upon 
the position of Dean Acheson’s mind. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
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Mr. MUNDT. I yield to the Senator 
from Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I am now more 
proud than ever of the fact that I voted 
against Acheson’s confirmation. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Will the Senator 
from South Dakota yield for one final 
question? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Would the Senator 
think the statement I have read might 
be an indication that the Secretary of 
State is also telling the world that he will 
not turn his back on any of the other 
Communists in the State Department, in 
other words, that this statement may go 
beyond Alger Hiss? 

Mr. MUNDT. Before generalizing too 
much on a press statement made by the 
Secretary of State, I wish to continue 
with the body of the theme I hope to de- 
velop this afternoon. 

I was quoting our committee report of 
August 27, and I now desire to call atten- 
tion to one additional paragraph from 
the unanimous committee report, a short 
paragraph appearing on page 1356. Ido 
this to put into the Rrecorp the incon- 
trovertible fact that those who seek to 
denounce congressional committees, and 
more especially the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities—and that ap- 
plies to President Truman and on down— 
and to laud the position of the admin- 
istration on matters of protecting our 
security against disloyal agents, do so 
today with the full knowledge of the 
methods by which the executive agencies 
under the Truman administration are 
required to conceal and withhold records 
from Congress while availing themselves 
of whatever information congressional 
committees can supply to them. I call 
attention to the following paragraph 
therefore, Mr. President, in the hope that 
a way will be found so that information 
between our congressional committees 
and the executive agencies can become 
a two-way street to the mutual advan- 
tage of both and to the definite better- 
ment of the position and security of our 
entire National Government set-up. Our 
committee report said: 

As evidence of this committee's sincerity 
in desiring to cooperate fully with the execu- 
tive sgencies in the ferreting out of all dis- 
loyal and un-American practices in Govern- 
ment during our committee's existence, we 
have opened our files to the security officers 
and loyalty board representatives of the ex- 
ecutive departments. This year alone these 
representatives of the executive departments 
have paid over 14,000 official visits to our 
file rooms. They have been accorded full 
cooperation. Contrariwise, under the Presi- 
dent’s executive order, the files and records 
of the executive departments on all matters 
of loyalty and security have been firmly 
closed, not only to our committee but to all 
committees of Congress and to the general 
public. We hold that this is an unwhole- 
some, and unwise, and an unsafe situation, 


As a Representative looking longingly 
down the long corridor from the lower 
House to the upper House, as I ap- 
proached service in this body, I hoped 
in those early days that when I got here 
I would be connected with a body which 
would have a firm determination to 
maintain its right and uphold its prestige 
and insist on such records. But I find 
that here, too, when the Executive slams 
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the door, we have not yet found men 
who have developed a formula or a forti- 
tude for prying the door open. So we 
still move in the darkness of legislating 
without facts insofar as loyalty is con- 
cerned, and, as I know after 10 years 
of experience on the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the House, to a surprising 
degree so far as foreign policy is con- 
cerned. 

We come next, Mr. President, to the 
damaging developments growing out of 
the fatal mistake that Alger Hiss made 
in trying to put a good front on a bad 
case through suing Whittaker Chambers 
for slander because of the fact that 
Chambers on the Meet the Press radio 
program had voluntarily offered to renew 
his charge that Hiss was a Communist 
at the time he was working in the State 
Department. At the pretrial examina- 
tion occurring in the civil suit in Balti- 
more, it was disclosed for the first time 
that Whittaker Chambers had in his 
possession actual documentary evidence 
to support his testimony. In fact, this 
documentary evidence becoming avail- 
able for the first time in December, went 
far beyond the original charge which 
Chambers had made before our House 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 
Some of the documents produced during 
the examination in Baltimore were in 
the handwriting of Alger Hiss and others 
were typed on the now famous Hiss 
Woodstock typewriter. All of the docu- 
ments dealt with State Department in- 
formation which Hiss had supplied to 
Chambers for the purpose of relaying to 
his Communist contacts in New York 
and Russia. 

When the startling and significant na- 
ture of these documents were disclosed 
at the pretrial hearing in Baltimore, 
they were deemed of such consequence 
that they were delivered to the Depart- 
ment of Justice and there impounded. 
At this point, were it not for the quick- 
witted and courageous effort of Con- 
gressman Nrxon, of California, who was 
a member of our subcommittee conduct- 
ing the Hiss-Chambers hearings, it is 
possible that Hiss might yet have escaped 
the full consequences of his acts, because 
a United Press statement, which I pro- 
pose to incorporate in the Recorp later, 
quoted the Department of Justice as 
saying that the Whittaker Chambers- 
Alger Hiss controversy was being 
dropped. The executive agencies were 
content once again to let things ride. 

However, when the chief investigator 
of our committee, Robert E. Stripling, 
learned from a confidential source of 
what had taken place in Baltimore he 
conferred with Representative Nrxon 
who happened to be in Washington dur- 
ing that portion of the congressional re- 
cess, and at Nrxon’s suggestion a sub- 
pena duces tecum was promptly served 
on Whittaker Chambers to produce any 
and all other papers or documentary evi- 
dence involving Alger Hiss which might 
be in his possession. Nrxox's action on 
this matter proved to be a stroke of 
genius since Whittaker Chambers when 
served by this subpena took our investi- 
gators to the now celebrated pumpkin 
patch and there extracted the aluminum 
tubes of microfilm and documents which 
have played such an important part in 
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getting the actual story before the pub- 
lic and in bringing Alger Hiss to justice. 

As soon as these microfilms had been 
developed in a Government laboratory 
and their startling significance thus 
made apparent Congressman Nrxon tele- 
phoned to me in South Dakota and I 
summoned a call for our special com- 
mittee to convene in Washington as fast 
as we could reach the National Capital 
by air. Hearings were resumed on Tues- 
day, December 7, 1948, and since some 
apologists for Alger Hiss have tried to 
minimize the importance of the docu- 
ments which he delivered to his Com- 
munist contacts it might be well to in- 
clude in this report for the permanent 
record a few direct quotations from the 
hearings on December 7 dealing with the 
significance of the documents procured 
from the pumpkins as well as the copies 
provided by Chambers of the exhibits he 
displayed in Baltimore. 

The first witness called on December 7 
was Mr. Sumner Welles since he was 
serving as Under Secretary of State at 
the time the documents were delivered 
by Hiss to Chambers. Our committee 
was in a quandry as to how significant 
to our national security these State De- 
partment papers might be even though 
a number of years had passed since their 
disappearance from the State Depart- 
ment files. It was in an effort to deter- 
mine what action we should take on this 
point that Mr, Welles was called as a 
witness. 

As appears on page 1387 of hearings, 
Mr. Welles was asked by Mr. Stripling: 

Mr. STRIPLING. Mr. Welles, I would like to 
ask you if in 1938 a document was marked 


whether or not it would be classified as a 


“strictly confidential, for the Secretary” 
whether or not it would be classified as a 
“top secret” document? 

Mr. WELLEs. Decidedly so, Mr. Stripling. 

Mr. STRIPLING. One of these documents, 
which has been turned over to the commit- 
tee in response to the subpena served on Mr. 
Cleveland, is dated February 15, 1938, 4 p. m. 
It says: “Telegram sent Amlegation, Vienna.” 
I will ask you, Mr. Welles, to examine this 
document and tell the committee whether 
the public interest would be violated, or the 
national interest and security would be 
violated by the publication of that document. 

Mr. WELLES. Mr. Chairman, I believe that 
this document also if published now would be 
prejudicial to the Nation's interests. 

Mr. STRIPLING. Mr. Welles, were any of these 
messages which I have shown you, would 
they be sent in code? Is there anything to 
indicate that they were sent in code 
originally? 

Mr. WELLES. All of these messages, Mr. 
Stripling, originally were sent in code and 
undoubtedly those marked “strictly confi- 
dential” or “strictly confidential, for the 
Secretary,” would presumably be sent in one 
of the most secret codes then in our posses- 
sion. 

Mr. Strrptrnc. Would the possession of the 
document as translated, along with the origi- 
nal document as it appeared in code, furnish 
an individual with the necessary information 
to break the code? 

Mr. WELLES. In my judgment, decidedly yes. 

Having thus established the signifi- 
cance of these documents and the fact 
that it would be injurious to our national 
security to publish them the following 
statement appears in the hearings: 

Mr. Munor. Mr. Stripling, it would occur 
to me that inasmuch as these documents 
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are quite apparently of such significance 
that the contents cannot be disclosed at a 
public hearing of this. nature without cer- 
tainly examining each one in detail, that 
we should not take the time to do that at 
this hearing today; that Mr. Welles has 
served his purpose as a witness at a public 
hearing, and at an executive session we 
could go into this matter in further detail, 
for the purpose of helping to sort out the 
evidence to make sure that nothing of vital 
danger to our national security is made 
public. 


Then, Mr. President, to make a double 
check on the actual significance of the 
documents relayed by Hiss to Chambers 
our committee called before it Mr. John 
Peurifoy, Assistant Secretary of State in 
the State Department. On page 1391 
of the hearings the following testimony. 
appears: 

Mr. Munor. Mr. Peurifoy, I believe your 
title is Assistant Secretary of State in charge 
of security; at least that describes the pur- 
view of your authority; is that correct? 

Mr. PEURIFOY. In charge of administration, 
sir, which includes security. 

Mr. MunptT. You have been in the room, 
have you not, and have heard all of the 
testimony given by Mr. Sumner Welles? 

Mr. Preuriroy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mordor. Mr. Stripling will now show 
you the documents which he showed to Mr, 
Welles and ask you some questions concerne 
ing them, 

Mr. Pevurtroy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. STRIPLING, Mr. Chairman, I will show 
him the same three documents, ask that 
he read them all three carefully, and then 
we will take them up in the order in which 
Mr. Welles considered them. 


Without burdening the Recorp with 
all the questions and answers, Mr, Presi- 
dent, let it be recorded here that Mr, 
Peurifoy supported completely the state- 
ment of Mr. Welles that release of these 
documents, even in 1948, would be detri- 
mental to our national security and our 
foreign policy. 

I think it illuminating, however, to call 
attention to the fact that on page 1393 
of the hearings, Representative HÉBERT, 
of Louisiana, who also rendered Trojan 
service as a member of our special sub- 
committee asked this question: 

Mr. HÉBERT. Mr. Peurifoy, in your position 
in charge of security for the State Depart- 
ment, would you say that documents in the 
number of 200 pages removed from the De- 
partment would prima facie indicate that 
they had been taken for a purpose detri- 
mental to the United States Government? 

Mr. PEURIFOY. I would so. 

Mr. HÉBERT. And anybody taking them 
could not be perchance, or by accident; it 
would have to be some systematic removal of 
these documents from the files for a p 
not in the interests of the United States 
Government? 

Mr. Peurirory. I would agree with that, sir. 


A little later, Representative Nrxon 
took over the questioning of Mr. Peurifoy 
and said: 


Mr. Nrxon. I understand that where a doc- 
ument is classified, at least where it is classi- 
fied to the extent of “Strictly Confidential” 
or “Strictly Confidential for the Secretary,” 
that the document is not supposed to be re- 
moved from the Department to the person's 
home? 

Mr. Peoriroy. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Nixon. And if a document of such a 
nature were removed to a person’s home, and 
there copied or there digested by that person, 
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‘that in itself would be a breach of the State 
Department's rules. 
Mr. Peurtroy. It would, sir. 


In concluding that day’s testimony, 
Mr. President, and dismissing Mr. Peuri- 
foy, I made a statement which I felt to 
be true then and which I feel to be even 
more emphatically true today. I quote 
from page 1397 of the record: 

Mr. Munpr. Thank you very much, Mr, 
Peurifoy, and I might say before we break 
up it is a sad commentary, but it certainly 
stands axiomatically before us all when we 
find in the possession of Russian agents in 
this country material so secretive and so 
vital to our national defense that we can- 
not make it available to the American public, 
That seems to be the situation we are 
now confronted with. The meeting stands 
adjourned. 


Mr. President, insofar as the chro- 
nology by which the original testimony 
of Whittaker Chambers was slowly but 
surely substantiated by confessions, wit- 
nesses, and documents and finally corrob- 
orated by the grand-jury indictment and 
verdict of guilty by the trial court in New 
York, that pretty well completes the rec- 
ord. However, in response to requests 
which have come from several Senators 
for a more detailed chronology of the 
manner in which this strange and star- 
tling case evolved, and inasmuch as the 
hearings and reports have been in such 
great demand for so long a time that they 
are now completely exhausted, I have 
compiled for the information of those 
desiring it a chronological record of the 
Whittaker Chambers-Alger Hiss case be- 
fore the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities of the Hightieth Congress, 
second session, which, with the permis- 
sion of the Senate, I will insert at this 
point in the Record. Following this in- 
sertion I wish to call attention specif- 
ically to some of the issues which are 
raised and some of the questions left 
unanswered as a consequence of the con- 
viction of Alger Hiss and the clear-cut 
realization that Communist contacts of 
the Russian agents received for many 
years a highly placed and highly influ- 
ential member of our State Department. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recor at this 
point the chronological record of the 
Whittaker Chambers-Alger Hiss case be- 
fore the House Un-American Activities 
Committee. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CHRONOLOGICAL RECORD OF WHITTAKER CHAM- 
BEES-ALGER HISS CASE BEFORE HOUSE UN- 
AMERICAN ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE, EIGHTIETH 
CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION 
August 3, 1948, David Whittaker Chambers 

appeared as a witness before the Committee 

on Un-American Activities, United States 

House of Representatives. He gave the fol- 

lowing testimony: 

He was senior editor of Time magazine in 
New York City. 

He was born April 1, 1901, in Philadelphia, 

He had been associated with Time maga- 
zine for 9 years. 

Prior to that time he was a member of the 
Communist Party and a paid functionary of 
the party. 

He first joined the Communist Party in 
1924 in New York City. 

He remained a member of the Communist 
Party until 1937. 
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For a number of years he had served in 
the Communist underground, chiefly in 
Washington, D.C. The underground organi- 
zation was developed, to the best of his 
knowledge by Harold Ware, one of the sons of 
the Communist leader Known as Mother 
Bloor (Ella Reeve Bloor). 

He knew it at its top level, a group of seven 
or so men, from among whom in later years 
certain members of Miss Bentley's organiza- 
tion were apparently recruited. (The refer- 
ence was to Elizabeth Terrill Bentley, who 
had testified before the committee July 31, 
1948.) 

The head of the Washington underground 
at the time he knew it was Nathan Witt, an 
attorney for the National Labor Relations 
Board. Later, John Abt became the leader. 
Lee Pressman was also a member of this 
group, as was Alger Hiss, who as a member of 
the State Department, later organized the 
conferences at Dumbarton Oaks, San Fran- 
cisco, and the United States side of the Yalta 
Conference. 

The purpose of this group at that time 
was not primarily espionage. Its original 
purpose was the Communist infiltration of 
the American Government. But espionage 
was certainly one of its eventual objectives. 

Other members of this group were Donald 
Hiss, Victor Perlo, Charles Kramer (Kramer's 
original name was Krevitsky), and Henry 
Collins, 

During the period he was with the under- 
ground group in Washington, Henry Collins 
was in the Department of Agriculture, Alger 
Hiss was, he thought, in the Munitions In- 
vestigation Committee (Special Senate Com- 
mittee Investigating the Munitions Indus- 
try), and Donald Hiss, he thought, was in 
the Labor Department, connected with im- 
migration. A number of these men had been 
in the AAA, the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration. He thought at that time 
Witt had already entered the National La- 
bor Relations Board. Lee Pressman was in 
the AAA at one time. He had forgotten 
where John Abt was employed at that time. 
He believed Victor Perlo was employed by 
the Brookings Institution at that time. 

He knew Donald Hiss as the younger 
brother of Alger Hiss. 

Originally he came to Washington to act 
as a courier between New York and Wash- 
ington, which in effect was between this 
apparatus and New York. 

He met with the men he mentioned at the 
apartment of Henry Collins, which was at 
St. Matthews Court here in Washington. It 
wasn’t called a headquarters, but the St. 
Matthews Court apartment was the closest 
thing to headquarters it had. 

Hal Ware undoubtedly had an apartment, 
but no one met there that he knew of. 
Ware's sister had a violin studio near Du- 
pont Circle, which was used as a kind of 
casual meeting place or rendezvous for mem- 
bers of the group. 

All the group meetings were held in Henry 
Collins’ apartment, not in the studio. 

The woman who ran the studio was Helen 
Ware. 

When he met with these people at Mr. 
Collins’ apartment, he did not collect Com- 
munist Party dues from them, but the Com- 
munist Party dues were handed over to 
him by Collins, who was the treasurer of 
that group. 

All of these people were members of the 
Communist Party. 

J. Peters was, to the best of his knowledge, 
the head of the whole underground United 
States Communist Party. He, from time to 
time, came to Washington. 

Ultimately Peters must have been respon- 
sible for the setting up of this group. He 
was certainly Harold Ware's superior. 

He had been told what J. Peters real name 
was, he thought it was Goldenweis, or some 
such name. (Robert E. Stripling, the com- 
mittee’s chief investigator, asked Chambers 
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{ 
if it was Goldberger, and Chambers repeated 
that name.) 

Peters was known to him for years simply 
as Peters. 

Peters told him at one time that he had 
been a petty officer in the Austrian Army, 
during World War I. After the Bela Kun 
revolution in Hungary, he was a member of 
the Soviet Government of Hungary, he 
thought, in the agricultural commissariat. 

When Mr. Stripling asked Chambers if it 
was his understanding that, in Communist 
Party circles, he (Peters) had for years been 
known as the head of the underground, 
Chambers replied that it was. 

When asked if he knew whether Peters 
ever became an American citizen, Chambers 
said he did not know. He thought the pre- 
sumption was probably he did not. When 
Mr. Stripling said Peters was not an Ameri- 
can citizen, Chambers said he was not sur- 
prised. 

Peters once explained to him his process 
of securing false passports. He told him with 
great amusement because of the simplicity of 
the scheme. He had sent up to the genea- 
logical division of the New York Public 
Library a group of young Communists, he 
presumed, who collated the birth and death 
records; that is, they found that a child had 
been born, let us say, in 1900 and died a 
month or so later or several months later. 
The party through some members then wrote 
to the proper authorities in New York for 
issuing birth certificates and asked for a birth 
certificate in the name of that dead child. 
The certificate was forthcoming and a pass- 
port was then applied for under that name 
by someone using that birth certificate. 

The dues Chambers collected at the apart- 
ment of Collins were not simply from the 
seven people. Dues were from the whole ap- 
paratus, cells which were headed by these 
seven people. 

He didn’t know how much money was 
turned over to him from time to time. His 
impression was that it was a considerable 
sum. He believed he heard that because at 
that time the dues were 10 percent of what- 
ever the individual's salary was. 

He brought Communist literature and in- 
structions from New York to Washington as 
well as to collect the dues. 

Chambers was for 3 years the actual editor 
of the Daily Worker. The nominal editor was 
Robert Minor. That was from about 1926 
until 1929. 

When he left the Communist Party in 1937 
the only one of the seven in the Washington 
underground he approached to break with 
him was Alger Hiss. He went to the Hiss 
home one evening with what he considered 
considerable risk to himself and found Mrs, 
Hiss at home. Mrs. Hiss was also a member 
of the Communist Party. Mrs. Donald Hiss, 
he believed, was not. 

Mrs. Hiss attempted while he was there to 
make a call which he could only presume was 
to other Communists, but he quickly went to 
the telephone and she hung up, and Mr. Hiss 
came in shortly afterward, and they talked 
and he (Chambers) tried to break him away 
from the party. As a matter of fact, Hiss 
cried when they separated, but Hiss abso- 
lutely refused to break. 

He was very fond of Mr, Hiss. Hiss’ reasons 
why he did not want to sever the relationship 
were simply the party line. 

He (Chambers) knew Harry Dexter White. 
He couldn’t say positively that White was a 
registered member of the Communist Party, 
but he certainly was a fellow traveler so far 
within the fold that his not being a Com- 
munist would be a mistake on both sides. 

When he left the Communist Party he 
(Chambers) also went to White to ask him 
to break away from the Communist move- 
ment. White left him in a very agitated 
frame of mind, and he thought he had suc- 
ceeded. Apparently he did not. Miss Bent- 
ley’s testimony and certain things he heard 
from other sources assured him that he had 
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failed. (Harry Dexter White was identified 
as Assistant Secretary of the Treasury and 
head of Monetary Research.) 

After he had been in Washington a while 
it was very clear that some of the members 
of these groups were going places in the 
Government. That was about 1936. One of 
them clearly was Alger Hiss, and it was be- 
lieved that Henry Collins also might go far- 
ther. Another was Lee Pressman. So it was 
decided by Peters, or by Peters in conference 
with others, that they would take these peo- 
ple out of that apparatus and separate them 
from it physically—that is, they would have 
no further intercourse with the people 
there—but they would be connected with 
that apparatus and with Peters through him 
(Chambers). It was also decided to add to 
this group certain other people who had not 
originally been in that apparatus. One of 
those people was Harry White. 

These people were specifically not wanted 
to act as sources of information. These peo- 
ple were an elite group, an outstanding group, 
which it was believed would rise to posi- 
tions—as, indeed, some of them did—notably 
Mr. White and Mr. Hiss—in the Government, 
and their position in the Government would 
be of very much more service to the Com- 
munist Party. ` 

Asked if he knew where Alger Hiss was 
then employed, Chambers said he believed 
Hiss was the head of the Carnegia Founda- 
tion for World Peace. 

He thought Donald Hiss, who was also in 
the State Department, was then in Mr, Cor- 
coran’s (Tommy Corcoran) law firm in Wash- 
ington, and was connected with the nego- 
tiating of the loan to Poland. 

He couldn’t say where any of the other 
seven people were then employed. 

In 1939 about 2 days after the Hitler- 
Stalin pact, Chambers came to Washington 
to report to the Government authorities con- 
cerning the Communists who were in the 
Government. 

Isaac Don Levine, now the editor of Plain 
Talk, approached the late Marvin McIntyre, 
Mr. Roosevelt’s secretary, and asked him what 
would be the most proper form in which the 
information Chambers had to give could be 
brought before President Roosevelt. Mr. Mc- 
Intyre told Mr. Levine that Mr. A. A. Berle, 
the Assistant Secretary of State, was Mr. 
Roosevelt’s man in intelligence matters. 
Chambers then went to see Mr. Berle and 
told him much of what he was telling the 
committee. When he saw Mr. Berle, he 
named specific names, Mr. Hiss among oth- 
ers. 

He didn't mention Mr. White to Mr. Berle 
because at that time he thought he had 
broken Mr. White away. It was about 4 years 
later that he first told the FBI about Mr. 
White. f 

He was not informed of any action taken 
as a result of his report to Mr. Berle. A 
great deal later he discovered apparently 
nothing had been done. 

August 5, 1948, Alger Hiss appeared before 
the committee at his own request. He denied 
unqualifiedly the statements about him 
which were made before the committee by 

_ Whittaker Chambers on August 3. 

Hiss told the committee: 

“T am not and never have been a member 
of the Communist Party. I do not and never 
have adhered to the tenets of the Communist 
Party. Iam not and never have been a mem- 
ber of any Communist-front organization. 
I have never followed the Communist Party 
line, directly or indirectly. To the best of 
my knowledge none of my friends are Com- 
munists. 

“As a State Department official I have had 
contacts with representatives of foreign gov- 
ernments, some of whom have undoubtedly 
been members of the Communist Party, as, 
for example, representatives of the Soviet 
Government. My contacts with any foreign 
representative who could possibly have been 
a Communist have been strictly official. 
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“To the best of my knowledge I never heard 
of Whittaker Chambers until in 1947, when 
two representatives of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation asked me if I knew him and 
various other people, some of whom I knew 
and some of whom I did not know. I said 
I did not know Chambers. So far as I know 
I have never laid eyes on him, and I should 
like to have the opportunity to do so. 

“I have known Henry Collins since we were 
boys in camp together. I knew him again 
while he was at the Harvard Business School 
while I was at the Harvard Law School, and 
I have seen him from time to time since I 
came to Washington in 1933. 

“Lee Pressman was in my class at the Har- 
vard Law School and we were both on the 
Harvard Law Review at the same time. We 
were also both assistants to Judge Jerome 
Frank on the legal staff of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration. Since I left the 
Department of Agriculture I have seen him 
only occasionally and infrequently. I left 
the Department, according to my recollec- 
tion, in 1985. 

“Witt and Abt were both members of the 
legal staff of the AAA. I knew them both in 
that capacity. I believe I met Witt in New 
York a year or so before I came to Washing- 
ton. Icame to Washington in 1933. We were 
both practicing law in New York at the time 
I think I met Witt. 

“Kramer was in another office of the AAA, 
and I met him in that connection. 

“I have seen none of these last three men 
I have mentioned except most infrequently 
since I left the Department of Agriculture, 

“I don't believe I ever knew Victor Perlo. 

“Except as I have indicated, the statements 
made about me by Mr, Chambers are complete 
fabrications. I think my record in the Gov- 
ernment service speaks for itself.” 

Hiss said he entered the Government in 
1933 at the urging of Jerome Frank, Felix 
Frankfurter, and other Government officials. 

He said he was urged to become president 
of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace in 1947 at the urging of John Foster 
Dulles and other members of the board of 
trustees. 

He denied also that his wife had been a 
Communist or a member of any Communist 
front. 

August 7, 1948 (executive session testi- 
mony made public August 25, 1948): Cham- 
bers told the committee he knew Hiss, 
roughly, between 1935 and 1937. He said 
Hiss knew him by the party name of Carl. 

He again stated Hiss was a member of the 
Communist Party. He said he had been 
told that by Mr. Peters. 

Chambers gave many details about Hiss, 
his family, different houses in which the 
Hisses had lived, etc. He said he stayed with 
Hiss one time for as long as a week. 

He told of a Ford roadster, very dilapi- 
dated, with hand windshield wipers which 
he said Hiss insisted that he wanted to turn 
over to the open party so it could be of use 
to some poor organizer in the West or some- 
where. He described a new Plymouth which 
he said Hiss got in 1936. 

August 16, 1948 (executive session testi- 
mony made public August 25, 1948): Hiss 
testified that he did not recall anyone by 
the name of Carl “that could be remotely 
connected with the kind of testimony Mr. 
Chambers has given.” 

He denied knowing J. Peters. He said 
he thought he had been in the St. Matthew's 
Court apartment of Henry Collins on social 
occasions. 

At this hearing Hiss thought he remem- 
bered Chambers as a man he had known by 
the name of George Crosley. He said he had 
met Crosley when he (Hiss) was working for 
the Nye Munitions Investigating Committee, 
that Crosley was a free-lance writer who had 
come to him for information because he was 
hoping to sell articles to magazines about 
the munitions industry. Hiss said he had 
sublet his apartment to this George Crosley 
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on Twenty-ninth Street for the summer 
months of 1935 and had thrown in his old 
Ford as part of the deal. He claimed he 
handed over the title of the car to Crosley 
and had no idea if Crosely had recorded the 
title. 

He said that Crosley and his wife and in- 
fant had stayed with the Hisses a couple of 
nights in their house at 2905 P Street be- 
cause their moving van had been delayed. 
He also told of making a loan of cash to 
Crosley. He said he hadn't seen Crosley 
since 1935. 

August 17, 1948 (executive session testi- 
mony made public Aug. 24, 1948): At this 
hearing Hiss and Chambers confronted each 
other. Hiss examined Chambers’ teeth be- 
cause when he had known him as George 
Crosley he said Chambers had very bad 
teeth. Chambers testified that he had had 
dental work since 1934 of a substantial 
nature. 

Hiss made positive his identification of 
Chambers as the George Crosley he had 
known. 

Hiss challenged Chambers at this hear- 
ing to make the statements he had made 
before the committee in public. 

August 25, 1948: The public confrontation 
of Alger Hiss with Whittaker Chambers took 
place at this hearing. 

Hiss identified Chambers as the man he 
had known as George Crosley. He said he 
first knew Crosley in the winter of 1934 or 
1935, and last saw him in 1935. 

Chambers identified Alger Hiss. He said 
he first saw him about 1934 and last saw him 
about 1938. 

Hiss repeated his recollection of Chambers 
as Crosley, of having orally arranged the 
sublease of his apartment on Twenty-elghth 
Street (apartment 42, 2831 Twenty-eighth 
Street NW.) to Crosley in the summer of 
1935, and of turning his 1929 Ford roadster 
over to Crosley, and loaning Crosley some 
money, 

Records introduced showed the Hiss ten- 
ancy in the Twenty-eighth Street apartment 
began July 1, 1934, for 1 year; that Hiss 
vacated it on June 28, 1935; that the apart- 
ment was vacant for the month of July 1935, 
and on August 1, 1935, was rented to W. E. 
Isemann. 

Records also showed the house to which 
the Hiss family moved from the Twenty- 
eighth Street apartment was rented to Pris- 
cilla Hiss for 1 year from May 1, 1935, to June 
15, 1936. The address of the house was 2905 


P Street NW. 


Hiss testified he had not been able to find 
any witness other than his wife who re- 
membered Chambers as George Crosley. 

Hiss recalled having two autos at one time, 
Records showed Hiss bought a new Plymouth 
September 7, 1935. (This was after the time 
he had said he had given Crosley his old Ford 
which he didn’t need because he had an- 
other car but had been keeping for senti- 
mental reasons.) 

Hiss repeated his recollection that he gave 
Crosley the use of the Ford car, as he gave 
him the use of the apartment on Twenty- 
eighth Street. 

Records introduced showed that on July 
23, 1936, Hiss assigned title to the Ford car 
to the Cherner Motor Co., of Washington. 
The reassignment of title reflected that on 
the same date, July 23, 1936, one William 
Rosen became the purchaser of the car. 

Confronted with a photostatic copy of the 
assignment of title, Hiss admitted the signa- 
ture on it of Alger Hiss looked like his signa- 
ture. He said, however, his best recollection 
was that he gave the car to Crosley, either 
for a loan or by transfer, and had no recol- 
lection of transferring the car to the Cherner 
Motor Co., and no recollection of receiving 
any payment for it. He had no recollection 
of the name Rosen. 

Hiss recalled that shortly after he was 
elected president of the Carnegie Endowment 
but before he assumed office, he had a con- 
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versation with John Foster Dulles in which 
Mr. Dulles told him he had heard reports 
that people had called him (Hiss) a Com- 
munist. 

“I can only assume—this being at least a 
month before I assumed office—that Mr. 
Dulles was satisfied that there was nothing 
to the reports, as I was myself.” 

Hiss said the matter was discussed with 
Mr. Dulles sometime in December 1946. He 
assumed office as president of the Carnegie 
Endowment on February 1, 1947. 

Hiss recalled how, in 1946, he had gone to 
the FBI office to offer himself for an inquiry 
into charges that he was a Communist after 
Justice Byrnes, then the Secretary of State, 
told him several Members of Congress were 
preparing to make statements on the floor 
of Congress that he was. He said Justice 
Byrnes asked him if he was and he told Mr. 
Byrnes he was not. He said he thought his 
meeting with the FBI people then had dis- 
posed of the matter. 

Hiss said he never heard until August 3, 
1948, that Whittaker Chambers had made 
accusations about him to Mr. Berle in 1939. 
However, he said he heard in the winter of 
1948 that a man named Chambers had said 
he was a Communist. 

Mr. Munpt reviewed the testimony of 
Chambers and Hiss up to this point and 
called attention to the conflicts in the stories 
of the two men. 

Hiss read a statement he had prepared 
into the record, mentioning the names of 
prominent Government officials and others 
who he said knew of his character and work. 
In the statement Hiss raised a question 
about Chambers’ sanity. 

Hiss had no recollection of seeing Crosley 
in the Collins’ apartment in St. Matthew's 
Court, nor any recollection of seeing Cros- 
ley in Hiss’ house on Thirtieth Street. He 
took the Thirtieth Street house in July 1936. 

Hiss was reasonably positive he didn’t see 
Crosley in 1936 or 1937. 

He repeated that, to the best of his rec- 
ollection, he never saw Crosley except at the 
Twenty-eighth Street apartment, in his 
(Hiss’) office in the Senate Office Building 
when he was chief attorney for the Nye In- 
vestigating Committee, in Hiss’ home on P 
Street, when he had lunch with Crosley, 
and “perhaps if” he drove Crosley to New 
York one time. 

Chambers gave his full name as J. David 
Whittaker Chambers. He gave the positions 
he held in the Communist Party as follows: 
One time a writer on the Daily Worker, later 
foreign news editor of the Daily Worker, 
editor of the New Masses, and a functionary 
in the underground, 

He testified he was first introduced to Hiss 
by Harold Ware and J. Peters, in a Wash- 
ington restaurant. He said he then con- 
tinued to know Mr. Hiss until he broke with 
the Communist Party in early 1938, and saw 
Mr. Hiss once again toward the end of 1938. 

He denied ever meeting Hiss at the offices 
of the Nye Investigating Committee in the 
Senate Office Building. 

He said he saw Hiss at the latter’s Twenty- 
eighth Street apartment around 20 times, 
He denied being known to Hiss as George 
Crosley, and denied Hiss had subleased the 
Twenty-eighth Street apartment to him, or 
had sold him a 1929 Ford. 

Chambers said Hiss let him and his family 
occupy the Twenty-eighth Street apartment 
for several weeks in the early summer of 
1985, and it was at Hiss’s suggestion they 
did. Also, Chambers testified, he and his 
family were guests in the Hiss home on 
P Street. 

Chambers described the set-up of the Com- 
munist underground in Washington, as fol- 
lows: “Mr. Harold Ware, who is the son of 
Ella Reeve Bloor, a well-known Communist, 
had gone down to Washington, to the best 
of my knowledge, about 1933. He was chiefly 
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interested in farm activities of some kind, 
but he discovered, after he got there, that he 
could recruit a large number of people in the 
Government for the Communist Party. It 
is possible that some of the people were Com- 
munists already, and he simply came in touch 
with them; others, I am sure, he recruited 
himself. He set up, perhaps with the help 
of J. Peters, an apparatus consisting of a 
number of organizations, a number of cells, 
each cell being led by a man who formed part 
of a committee, and an underground com- 
mittee which met regularly at the home of 
Henry Collins in St. Matthews Court.” 
Chambers said he saw Alger Hiss at the 
Collins’ apartment about five times. Hiss 
was separated from that group rather early, 
he explained, because “the intention was to 


set up a parallel group of men whose oppor- . 


tunities for penetrating into the Government 
and arriving at positions of power and in- 
fluence seemed best.” 

Chambers said “Hiss obeyed party disci- 
pline in every respect.” 

When he and his family moved into Hiss’s 
Twenty-eighth Street apartment, they 
brought no furniture, Chambers related. 
Hiss let him occupy the apartment for noth- 
ing, Chambers added, “because Mr. Hiss and 
I were Communists, and that was a com- 
radely way of treating one another. There 
is nothing unusual in such a procedure 
among Communists.” 

Chambers testified when he first knew him 
Hiss had a Ford, and after that got a Plym- 
outh. He said he and Hiss made one trip 
together in the Plymouth to New York, and 
he believed Mrs. Hiss went along, some time 
in 1936 or 1937. Hiss had the Ford for some 
time after he got the Plymouth, Chambers 
said. As he had previously, Chambers told 
how Hiss disposed of the Ford through an 
individual in the Washington Communist 
Party who owned or worked in a service sta- 
tion and old-car lot. “The plan was for 
Mr. Hiss to take the Ford and leave it at 
the car lot, which he did.” 

Chambers told the committee he saw Hiss 
constantly during 1936 and 1937, as often 
as once a week, or “once a fortnight, to be 
on the conservative side.” 

Asked if he had any comment on the 
charge made in the hearings that he had 
been treated for a mental illness, Chambers 
replied, “Yes; I have never been treated for 
a mental illness—period.” He said he had 
never been treated in a mental institution 
and had never been charged or convicted 
of a crime. 

Chambers again related the story of how 
he tried to get Hiss to break away from the 
party. 

He testified he was very fond of Hiss; tha’ 
Hiss was perhaps my closest friend * * e 
certainly the closest friend I ever had in the 
Communist Party.” 

Asked what motive he had for accusing 
Hiss of being a Communist, Chambers 
replied: 

“The story has spread that in testifying 
against Mr. Hiss I am working out some old 
grudge or motives of revenge or hatred. I 
do not hate Mr. Hiss. We were close friends, 
but we are caught in a tragedy of history. 
Mr. Hiss represents the concealed enemy 
against which we are all fighting, and I am 
fighting. 

"I have testified against him with remorse 
and pity, but in a moment of history in 
which this Nation now stands, so help me 
God, I could not do otherwise.” 

Mr. Munor brought out at this point that 
Chambers did not come to the committee 
voluntarily for the purpose of testifying 
against Hiss or anybody else, but was 
subpenaed without advance notice by the 
committee. 

Chambers said it was 5 days after the Hit- 
ler-Stalin pact of August 26, 1939, not 2 days 
after, as he had testified previously, that he 
told Adolf Berle, who was then the Under 
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Secretary of State, about the underground 
apparatus. He reiterated the circumstances 
of that meeting with Mr. Berle. 

Chambers repeated that the Hisses always 
knew him as Carl. He said Mr. or Mrs. 
Hiss, at his last meeting with them in 1938, 
told him Peters had told them, or the party 
had told them who he was, so he assumed 
they knew his real name, but they didn't tell 
him what the name was. 

Chambers ended his testimony this day 
with the following statement in reply to a 
question from Mr. MUNDT: 

“It is unquestionable that they (Commu- 
nist cells) are still functioning in govern- 
ment, and will continue to function until 
they are rooted out. It may be during a pe- 
riod like this when a number of investigative 
agencies are looking into the matter, they are 
resting on their oars for a while, but they 
remain in being.” 

August 27, 1948 (executive session testi- 
mony made public in printed hearings) : 

Chambers was called before the committee 
to give information concerning his acquisi- 
tion of a piece of property in Westminster, 
Md. He said he and Hiss had talked of get- 
ting a small place in the country somewhere; 
later Hiss unearthed an advertisement of the 
Westminster place and made a down pay- 
ment. Hiss then took Mrs. Hiss to the place, 
and she didn't like it or the countryside, 
whereupon Hiss called off his arrangement 
with the real-estate dealer, Chambers testi- 
fied. Chambers said he made one trip to the 
place with Hiss in the latter’s Ford. Cham- 
bers added that sometime later he acquired 
the place under his name but didn’t let Hiss 
know he had, because he didn’t want Hiss to 
know his real name. 

In the course of this hearing Chambers 
said he had frequently discussed communism 
with Hiss. Asked if Hiss had pronounced 
views on communism or interpretations of 
Marxism, Chambers replied: “He had not un- 
usual interpretations. His views—he under- 
stood Marxism very well, and had accepted 
it very completely. There wasn’t very great 
ground for theoretical discussion. In other 
words, we talked more, I think, in the realm 
of current affairs, interpretations of current 
affairs, in the light of communism.” 

Asked if he and Hiss had discussed likely 

for the underground apparatus 
with which they were connected, Chambers 
replied: 

“Yes; we did, and the one whom Mr. Hiss 
believed to be the most likely was a man 
named Noel Field. Mr, Field was in what 
was then the West European Division of the 
State Department. I don't know what his 
position was, but he may have been head of 
the Division. Hiss believed that Field was 
already very strongly pro-Communist. 

“Now, how he knew that I have forgotten, 
but I presume by conversation. He made 
a number of attempts to draw Field in and 
only to discover at the show-down that Field 
was connected with another apparatus.” 

August 30, 1948: 

At this hearing Chambers identified Alex- 
ander Stevens, who had been subpenaed 
before the committee in New York, as the 
person who went under the name of J. Peters 
and with whom Chambers said he worked in 
the Communist apparatus in Washington. 

Chambers told how, when he decided to 
get a job in the Government in Washington 
in 1937, Communists to whom he communi- 
cated this desire got him one very quickly 
paying more than $6,000 a year with “the 
so-called national research or Federal re- 
search project.” He said the job was ar- 
ranged for him within a matter of days, 
probably within 24 hours or so. “I would 
say that this is a spectacular instance of the 
ease with which a Communist could at all 
times slide other Communists into practi- 
cally any Government agency in which they 
had a foothold,” Chambers testified, 
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Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I think 
there are four or five unanswered ques- 
tions and prevailing issues leading to 
recommended action which grow out of 
the conviction of Alger Hiss. One is 
that many Americans are rightfully con- 
cerned, Mr. President, about what im- 
pact Alger Hiss had, and, more im- 
portant, what influence do his friends 
and ideological associates in the State 
Department today have in the formation 
of our foreign policy? 

The first part of this question is easier 
to answer than the second. Alger Hiss 
held at least four strategic positions in 
the State Department in which to smug- 
gle out information, and, of even greater 
significance, in which to influence for- 
eign-policy decision both through his 
personal powers of persuasion and by 
staffing the post with other Communist 
sympathizers willing to carry on for him 
after he moved up to a new vantage point 
of operations. 

These four strategic positions were 


(a) A high functionary in the Far 
Eastern Division making recommenda- 
tions on our policy toward China. 

(b) The executive secretary of the 
Dumbarton Oaks Conference. 

(c) The Secretary General of the San 
Francisco Conference. 

(d) A personal and confidential ad- 
viser to President Roosevelt and Secre- 
tary of State Stettinius before and dur- 
ing the entire Yalta Conference. 

To that we might add that he was 
American adviser to the United States 
delegation in London for a time, after 
tre Charter was approved. 

While each of these positions was of 
mejor magnitude and offered great op- 
portunity for injury to the free side of 
the ideological contest being waged 
against international communism, the 
activities of Alger Hiss in helping to 
frame our foreign policy toward China 
and his influence at Yalta are by far the 
most significant of the four from the 
standpoint of protecting our security and 
preserving our peace. Therefore, in 
connection with the activities of Alger 
Hiss at San Franciso, in the writing of 
the United Nations Charter, it suffices 
for me to give the following quotation 
from page 27 of Time magazine for April 
16, 1945, and I quote from Time magazine 
appearing under the heading of Con- 
ferences”: 

The Secretary General for the San Fran- 
cisco Conference was named at Yalta but 
announced only last week—lanky, Harvard- 
trained, Alger Hiss, one of the State Depart- 
ment’s brighter young men. 


Mr. President, I call attention to the 
point that he was named at Yalta. AsI 
continue with the disclosures of what 
happened at Yalta, I think it will become 
clear how it happened that he was 
named in the Crimea, instead of here in 
Washington, D. C. 

I read further from the Time maga- 
zine article: 

Alger Hiss was one of the Harvard Law 
School students whose records earned them 
the favor of Prof. (now Justice) Felix 
Frankfurter 


That is the Frankfurter who testified 
as a character witness, by the way, at 
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the first trial of Alger Hiss, the Frank- 
furter who dragged the hallowed robes 
of justice from the Supreme Court to the 
criminal court, to testify for a man who 
now has been found guilty of perjury. 

I repeat what I was reading from the 
Time magazine article: 

Alger Hiss was one of the Harvard Law 
School students whose records earned them 
the favor of Prof. (now Justice) Felix 
Frankfurter and a year as secretary to the 
late Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes. He was 
drafted from a New York law firm by the 
New Deal in 1933, joined the State Depart- 
ment in 1936, accompanied President Roose- 
velt to Yalta. 

At San Francisco he and his secretariat of 
300 (mostly Americans) will have the drudg- 
ing, thankless clerk’s job of copying, trans- 
lating, and publishing, running the thou- 
sands of paper-clip and pencil chores of an 
international meeting. But Alger Hiss will 
be an important figure there. As Secretary 
General, managing the agenda, he will have 
a lot to say behind the scenes about who 
gets the breaks. 


Mr. President, I have been quoting 
from an article published in Time maga- 
zine. 

It was important, was it not, to know 
who was going to get the breaks as we 
were writing the United Nations Char- 
ter, which became the over-all charter 
for the world after the war. A little 
break here and a little break there, 
something of advantage here, something 
slipped under the table there—what an 
advantage it was to have a pal at that 
post. It disturbs many Americans, these 
days, to know that the man then in a 
position to hand out the breaks, last 
Saturday afternoon in New York was 
found guilty of disloyal actions to this 
country, confirming the startling and as- 
tounding testimony of Whittaker Cham- 
bers about the whole insidious course of 
action of Alger Hiss in the State Depart- 
ment, 

Insofar as the opportunities for Alger 
Hiss to exert his pro-Communist influ- 
ence at Yalta are concerned, permit me, 
Mr. President, to quote from two authen- 
tic books written on the subject of the 
Yalta Conference. Former Secretary of 
State James F. Byrnes, in his book, 
Speaking Frankly, frequently refers to 
the fact that President Roosevelt at 
Yalta was in ill health, and virtually all 
of those writing about Yalta from an 
intimate knowledge of the facts agree 
that the President was not in physical 
or mental vigor sufficient to permit him 
to devote to that conference the care- 
ful study and advance preparation which 
our national interests warranted and 
which that all-important conference de- 
served. For example, on page 23 of the 
book, Speaking Frankly, former Secre- 
tary of State Byrnes says flatly: 

So far as I could see, the President had 


made little preparation for the Yalta Confer- 
ence. 


Mr. President, perhaps I should read 
that again, because we had won a great 
military victory, and that was a confer- 
ence which was going to determine the 
peace, and that was the President who 
was going to represent American inter- 
ests at the writing of the peace. Be- 
cause he was ill, because he was fatigued, 
because he was just recovering from the 
rigors of his fourth-term campaign, it 
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is understandable that he could not 
spend too much time getting ready. But 
I think we should know that Secretary 
of State Byrnes says this, in so many 
words—and Secretary Byrnes was there 
at the time: 

So far as I could see, the President had 
made little preparation for the Yalta Con- 
ference. 


That is the statement made by Jimmy 
Byrnes, a great friend of the late Presi- 
dent. He says plainly that the President 
had made little preparation for the Yalta 
Conference. I read that statement in 
no criticism of President Roosevelt. I 
say that simply to highlight the fact 
that someone had to make some prepa- 
rations for Yalta. Since the President 
did not make them—since he was too 
tired, since he was too sick, since he was 
too worn from his fourth-term cam- 
paign—he could not make them. Some- 
one made them. Mr. President, I should 
think that students of foreign policy and 
defenders of America would be curious 
to know who made the studies before 
Yalta, who was providing the advice, 
who was laying the ground work, who 
was preparing the guns, so to speak, for 
the President to fire. Secretary Byrnes 
says the President did not make the 
preparations for the Yalta Conference, 

Secretary Byrnes also relates that the 
advisers of the State Department had 
gone ahead as far as Malta, and that the 
President met with Stettinius and his 
advisers at that outpost, in preparation 
for the Yalta Conference. 

So now we see the picture. The Presi- 
dent proceeded by ship ill, tired, recov- 
ering from a hard campaign, unable to 
prepare for one of the most important 
global conferences in history; and a 
group of men had gone ahead to Malta 
to fix up the decisions President Roose- 
velt was supposed to plead for when he 
got to the Crimea, to the Yalta Confer- 
ence. Therefore, I wish to bring into 
evidence a few other witnesses in regard 
to the status of the President’s health at 
that time; because, if we are going to 
assay properly the consequences at 
Yalta, it is imperative that we Americans 
know who made the decisions, who pre- 
pared for them, what was back of them. 

Perhaps Jimmy Byrnes’ testimony 
alone might be disputed when he ob- 
served that the President was not making 
the preparations. Perhaps the President 
was in the bloom of health, Perhaps 
Jimmy Byrnes’ testimony alone might be 
disputed. So let us look to see what were 
the statements of other witnesses, other 
Americans, who were there at the time. 
I now give.the Senate the statement of 
Henry L. Stimson, as found in his book, 
On Active Service, published in 1948. 
The statement appears at pages 574 to 
575, if there are those who would like to 
pursue this matter further. In com- 
menting upon the President’s state of 
health preceding that important confer- 
ence, we find these words—and I quote 
now the words of Henry L. Stimson: 

I have been much troubled by the Presi- 
dent’s physical condition. He was dis- 
tinctly not himself Saturday (September 9). 
He had a cold and seemed tired out. 1 
rather fear for the effects of this hard confer- 
ence upon him. I am particularly troubled 
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è 1 that he is going up there without 
any real preparation for the solution of the 
underlying and fundamental problem of how 
to treat Germany. So far as he had evi- 
denced it in his talks with us, he has had 
absolutely no study or training in the very 
difficult problem which we have to decide. 


Mr. President, someone had to study 
those problems; someone had to say, “I 
am the man with the training and the 
bright ideas.” Ishall come to some sug- 
gestions, after awhile, to indicate, per- 
haps, who were those who filled the 
vacuum caused by the fact that the Pres- 
ident was old and the President was ill 
and the President was tired and the 
President was badly worn from a harrow- 
ing political campaign. I wish to quote 
the words of another witness on this im- 
portant subject of why and how Hiss 
was in a position to use his abilities and 
his personal charm and his loquacity, 
while serving at Yalta, to serve, shall we 
say, the Soviets, instead of the United 
States of America. So let us look further 
into the record. James A, Farley wrote 
& book entitled “Jim Farley’s Story.” 
That book also was published in 1948. I 
wish to quote a little of the information 
to be found in it. I refer to pages 363 to 
377: 

In our evaluation of President Roosevelt, 
Cordell— 


Meaning Cordell Hull—- 
and I agreed that he was a sick man at Yalta 
and should not have been called upon to 
make decisions affecting his country and the 
world. Physical iliness, we knew, taxed the 
mind and left him in no shape to bargain 
with such hard bargainers as the Russians 
and such astute diplomats as the British. 

On every side, I heard expressions of re- 
gret that he was not himself in the most 
critical days of world history. Had he not 
been physically and mentally tired at Tehe- 
ran and Yalta, and at home, and had Amer- 
ica had a more vigorous voice in interna- 
tional affairs, statesmen of the world are 
agreed almost without exception that many 
of the troubles vexing the world today would 
not have arisen, 


Mr. President, I have just quoted, not 
the words of a Republican campaign 
manager or Republican campaign orator, 
but the uncolored, objective testimony of 
James A. Farley in his book Jim Farley’s 
Story, published in 1948. 

Let me quote one other authority along 
a similar line. I quote now from a book 
published in 1948, entitled “I saw Poland 
Betrayed,” by Arthur Bliss Lane, of the 
State Department. He says: 

The Department of State was not kept ad- 
vised of the progress of the Crimea Confer- 
ence (Yalta). * * The first word re- 
garding the conference which reached the 
State Department in Washington was the 
report by Jonathan Daniels, administrative 
assistant to the President. A copy 
was immediately brought to me at my desk 
in the State Department. As I glanced over 
it, I could not believe my eyes. To me, al- 
most every line spoke of a surrender to Stalin. 

Mr. Roosevelt returned to Washington from 
the Crimea Conference, mortally fatigued by 
his journey. * * * On March 1 (1945) 
he addressed a joint session of Congress to 
report on the decisions reached at Yalta. 


I think that is important background, 
because we are pursuing the question, 
if the President was not in a position to 
make the decisions at Yalta, who was 
to make them? Who else was there? 
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Edward R. Stettinius was Secretary of 
State at the time. I knew Ed Stettinius 
well, and admired him. I think he was 
an able, loyal American. When he came 
to the State Department, with no back- 
ground or experience, and without any 
diplomatic training, he was cast imme- 
diately into some of the major roles of 
international policy, for which neither 
he nor any other human being could be 
adequately prepared. So he had to rely, 
as any of us would have done, upon ad- 
visers. I think students of history should 
try to determine the identity of the 
advisers. It becomes of tremendous 
significance to know just who comprised 
the coterie of advisers working with Mr, 
Stettinius and upon whom both the Sec- 
retary of State and President Roosevelt 
had to depend, in large part, for the facts 
and data and historic background so 
essential in the discussions and delibera- 
tions of the Yalta Conference. That 
brings us to another authentic book on 
the subject, this one written by Edward 
R. Stettinius, Jr., entitled “Roosevelt and 
the Russians—the Yalta Conference.” 
It would be remembered, of course, that 
our Secretary of State at Yalta was Mr. 
Stettinius and not Mr. Byrnes. 

From page 30 of the Stettinius book on 
Roosevelt and the Russians, I shall quote 
the testimony of Stettinius, the man, 
who, in the absence of an active, alert 
President, able to study the necessary 
background in order to make decisions, 
had to make them. I quote now the 
testimony of the man who made our de- 
cisions at Yalta, as to where he received 
his information and as to what kind of 
decision should be made. It is impera- 
tive, I think if we are properly to evalu- 
ate Yalta and to answer the questions 
which the honest men and women all 
over America are asking, and to make 
this plain. Honest men and women all 
over America tell me, “Senator, I can- 
not understand. How could we have 
failed so abysmally at Yalta?” As for 
me, I think we were lucky we did not 
give away twice as much as we did, when 
one really understands the kind of situ- 
ation which existed at that point and 
at that time. 

From page 30 of the Stettinius book, 
Roosevelt and the Russians, I quote the 
following: 

At the President’s suggestion the State De- 
partment delegation flew to north Africa to 
spend a few days reviewing the American po- 
sition on the various problems to be discussed 
in the Crimea, and then flew to Malta to con- 
duct discussions with the British before he 
arrived. 

The State Department experts who trav- 
eled with me to the conference were H. Free- 
man Matthews, director of the Office of Euro- 
pean Affairs; Alger Hiss, deputy director of 
the Office of Special Political Affairs; and 
Wilder Foote, assistant to the Secretary of 
State. 


Three advisers, and three only, are 
headlined there as those helping Stet- 
tinius, coming freshly and inexperienced 
to the job, to make decisions, to deter- 
mine whether the victory we won in the 
war could preserve the definite peace and 
establish reasonable conditions through- 
out the world. Stettinius further writes: 

At Malta and Yalta Ambassador Harriman 
and Charles Bohlen were also part of the 
State Department delegation. While I was 
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in London in April 1944 Hiss had been trans- 
ferred from the Office of Far Eastern Affairs— 


Helping formulate the beginnings of a 
Chinese policy there, I presume— 
to the Office of Special Political Affairs. 


In his book, Mr. Stettinius pays high 
tribute to the brilliant mind and to the 
important part Mr. Hiss played at the 
Yalta Conference. Mr. Stettinius had 
great confidence in Mr. Hiss, as demon- 
strated by comments over and over again 
in his book. Due to the untimely death 
of former Secretary of State Stettinius, 
he has been mercifully spared the un- 
happy realization of his betrayal by a 
man in whom he reposed such great 
confidence, 

In all events, Secretary of State Stet- 
tinius, writing as a friend of Alger Hiss 
at a time when his disloyalty had not 
been established in a court of law, surely 
had no reason either unduly to expand 
upon or to minimize the part that Alger 
Hiss played in the deliberations at Yalta. 
Consequently, the following statement 
from the book authored by Mr. Stettinius 
takes on tremendous significance. He 
was the man who was seeking advice. 
He was the man who had to formulate 
the decisions. He was the man on whom 
Roosevelt had to depend for making the 
preparation which those who saw Roose- 
velt unanimously agreed he was unable 
to make by reason of the state of his 
health at the time of Yalta. Here is 
what Mr. Stettinius, in his book Roose- 
velt and the Russians, says. He be- 
gins on page 36 a delineation of the part 
which Hiss played at the Yalta Confer- 
ence and at the deliberations, by saying, 
for example: 

Among the questions reserved for subse- 
quent discussion with the President at Yalta, 
which I reviewed with Matthews, Hiss, and 
Foote, were— 


There were many interesting ques- 
tions, as they appear in retrospect, when 
we consider Mr. Hiss, conniving at Yalta, 
getting read for decisions at Yalta to 
affect the following nine points of de- 
cision: 

1. The establishment of a European High 
Commission composed of Great Britain, the 
Soviet Union, France, and the United States, 


Perhaps that was the one that served 
as the background to the commission sys- 
tem in Europe. It does not say in de- 
tail, and it had no great significance, 
perhaps. 

2. The treatment of Germany. 


There was the scheme to make Ger- 
many a pastoral state, the scheme to 
keep a cancer operative in the central 
part of Europe, so there could be no re- 
covery of Europe; and, without a re« 
covery of Europe, there is always a vac- 
uum into which the Communists are like- 
ly to pour. There were the preliminary 
decisions, ratified at Potsdam, to place 
the great Army of the United States in a 
tight little box in Berlin, with no access 
to our troops by way of canal, highway, 
or railroad. There for the first time in 
history, this most powerful of countries 
put an army of occupation in a doughnut 
ring surrounded by the iron steel of the 
Communist Army. The one who thought 
that up, at Yalta, certainly was not 
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thinking primarily of protecting the 
United States. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. THYE. The same situation exists 
at Vienna, Austria. It is occupied by 
Allied troops, and Austria is encircled by 
territory entirely within the control of 
the Russian Government. 

Mr. MUNDT. Precisely. Merely to 

Jook at the situation and at the results, 
it seems to me, would drive an ordinarily 
alert individual to question what was 
going on at Yalta. The course of events 
and careful research now enable us to 
piece the pattern together—the position 
of the President, unable to think things 
through, himself, by reason of his health 
and his fatigue; the situation of the ad- 
visers meeting in advance, the identity of 
the advisers, the conviction of the chief 
adviser, not once, but five times, for guilty 
association with Communists and com- 
munism. 
The first time Hiss was convicted, he 
convicted himself when he admitted in 
his own sworn testimony that he had 
lived as a friend in the home of the Com- 
munist conveyor and agent, Whittaker 
Chambers. The second time he was con- 
victed was by a reluctant House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, which 
finally, after following the evidence for 
months, came to the inescapable con- 
clusion that Hiss alone was the one who 
could deliver the secret State Depart- 
ment documents to Whittaker Chambers, 
The third time he was convicted was 
when the grand jury in New York in- 
dicted him for perjury. They said, “Mr. 
Hiss, you lied to us when you denied 
you took the highly classified State De- 
partment documents.from the security 
files and delivered them to a foreign 
Communist agent.” That was the in- 
dictment of the grand jury. The fourth 
time, I suppose it could not quite be said 
he was convicted, because 4 of the jurors 
held out, but 8 of the 12 found him guilty 
then. The fifth time, he was convicted 
by all 12. Now, a few of those who rallied 
to his defense too soon, who got caught 
trying to defend him at a time when the 
evidence had not all been disclosed, still 
say, in the face of the sworn testimony 
and confession of Alger Hiss, that he was 
just a nice young man, with a Harvard 
‘accent, and with a neat crease in the 
‘front of his trousers. 

But I desire to talk a little bit more 
about what Alger Hiss had to do in the 
shaping of world history. The third 
thing they took up at Yalta was the 
Polish question. How convenient to 
have, on the American team, someone 
Willing to say “yes” to Stalin, when he 
said at Yalta, “We Russians want to con- 
tinue to keep and to control the portion 
of Poland that we won while fighting as 
an ally of Adolf Hitler in the early days 
of the war.” The Communists do not 
like to hear about that. Even the psuedo 
progressives and the progressive liberals 
do not like any longer to hear about that. 
They like to forget the fact that in the 
early stages of the war, Russia and Ger- 
many were on the same side. The Nazis 
and the Communists had made common 
cause, as they should, because the dis- 
tinctions and differences between them 
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are most insignificant. At all events, 
when, without warning, the fiendish 
Nazis attacked Poland and the Poles were 
driven back toward Warsaw in that blitz- 
kreig, suiting the occasion to the hour 
and undoubtedly to the secret commit- 
ments of the von Ribbentrop-Molotov 
agreement, the Communists attacked the 
Poles from the rear and obtained by 
bloodshed and force the portions of 
Poland east of the Curzon line. 

It was thought necessary to have on 
the advisory staff someone who thought 
communism was a noble thing to make it 
easy for a tired individual, unable to pre- 
pare adequately for the occasion, to ac- 
quiesce in that kind of demand. Of 
course Russia took Poland and a portion 
of Germany as well, but that was not 
with our concurrence, at least, at Yalta, 
as it was with our concurrence when we 
said—and how shamefully, in my opin- 
ion—for the first time, and, I hope, for 
the only time in history, to the people of 
Poland, “We are going to try to buy 
security for America by driving Poland 
into slavery.” We gave away into the 
black night of slavery the portions of 
Poland which Stalin said he wanted, be- 
cause, after all, he and his pal, Adolf 
Hitler, had seized them while fighting to- 
gether on the same side in the war. 

We now come to the relations between 
UNRRA and the Soviet Government. If 
I could have started this speech earlier 
I could have dwelt at length on that sub- 
ject, because I was assigned to study 
UNRRA in Europe, and I know from 
personal observation the facts upon 
which the congressional report was made, 
But few persons ever read a congres- 
sional report, so I would not expect the 
Senate to know about it. Yet that report 
shows that the UNRRA offices in Czecho- 
slovakia and in Poland were openly and 
unashamedly being operated by the 
Communists, who tore the labels off 
UNRRA goods and frequently wrapped 
the goods in packages saying, in effect, 
“This is a gift from Uncle Joe.” 

We paid 74 percent of the cost and 
gave the Russiams 50 percent of the 
authority at the top and put them in as 
managerial officers in most of the im- 
portant outposts of the world. No won- 
der UNRRA died an unhonored and an 
unsung death, because in many areas it 
contributed to the growth of communism. 

I salute the work which UNRRA did 
in Greece. There it served the cause of 
humanity and met the needs of little 
children. In Greece, however, a Cana- 
dian rather than a Communist was in 
charge of UNRRA. 

The fifth question taken up at Yalta 
was the rights of American representa- 
tives on the Allied control commissions 
for Bulgaria, Rumania, and Hungary. 

We were asked in Budapest one night 
by a very fine, able, and distinguished 
general from Oklahoma, by the name of 
Kee, to get them out of Hungary be- 
cause the Allied commission was run by 
the Russians. He said, “We have no 
authority whatsoever as members of the 
Allied control commission in Hungary.” 

Maybe it was planned that way at 
Yalta. I do not know. 

The sixth question referred to Iran. 
The seventh referred to China, 
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Mr. President, I am not going to suc- 
cumb to the temptation to discuss China 
at any length. Certainly it does not 
test anyone’s credulity very much to ask 
that we ponder a little bit what influence 
Alger Hiss might have had in writing 
a pro-Soviet foreign policy toward China 
when he was there, and in bringing 
about that most calamitous of all deci- 
sions at Yalta by which we agreed to 
give to the Russians control of the Com- 
munists in China and important instal- 
lations in Manchuria, 

For the record I should like to inter- 
polate the statement that, in my opin- 
ion, America never has had so good a 
friend at any time as it had in the 
Nationalist Government of China when 
the bombs came dropping down on us 
at Pearl Harbor. I challenge anyone to 
show another country in the history of 
this Republic that ever fought a war for 
us. We have helped many other peo- 
ples. We have been in many contests, 
We have gone to the aid of other peoples 
and joined them in common cause. But 
here was a country willing to fight a war 
for us. After Pearl Harbor we were un- 
able to fight with equal vigor the Nazis, 
the Fascists, and the Shinto priests of 
Japan. So we conferred with Chiang 
Kai-shek and said, “How about it, old 
fellow? Will you keep on trading dead 
Chinese soldiers for supplies for a little 
while? We want to concentrate our 
efforts in Europe against the Nazis and 
the Fascists.” 

I thought that was wise. I was a 
member of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee at the time I heard of the 
plan and I said, “I think that is sound, 
wise, and good.” 

We said to China, “If we can do that, 
you keep on fighting the Japs for a while, 
the little yellow men who killed our 
American boys at Pearl Harbor. When 
we finish in Europe fighting the Italians 
and the Germans, who do not mean any- 
thing to you, we shall come over and help 
defeat the Japs.” 

The Nationalists agreed. They fought 
for us. We made them one magnani- 
mous promise. We said, “If you do that, 
we will promise not to send any more 
scrap iron during the period of the war 
in which we find ourselves your ally.” 

China may not have a liberal govern- 
ment; I do not know. It may have many 
things wrong with it; I do not know. 
But I shall always remember that no 
other country in history, before or since, 
ever fought a war for us. 

However, at Yalta we signed docu- 
ments agreeing to turn over the prize 
possessions of our most unselfish ally 
to the Communists, for the second time 
at Yalta trying to buy security for our- 
selves by selling a friend into slavery 
and floating him down the river of 
despair. 

Mr. President, in Mr. Stettinius’ book 
he said he and Alger Hiss and a few 
others at Yalta were figuring out what 
to tell the President regarding China. 

A close reading of the Stettinius book 
indicates the unique capacity which 
Alger Hiss demonstrated over and over 
again in his Government service for 
working his way into the confidence of 
persons in high position and for gradu- 
ally assuming more and more control 
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in the particular position to which he 
was assigned. It was also indicated by 
the telegram read into the Recorp by 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY] from poor, befuddled Dean 
Acheson this afternoon. 

The following quotation from the book 
by Stettinius indicates that the favorite 
formula by which Alger Hiss expanded 
his influence was clearly operative at 
the Yalta Conference. On page 49 of 
the book Roosevelt and the Russians, 
Stettinius says: 

Before dinner Hopkins, Bohlen, Kirk, Mat- 
thews, Hiss, and I had a discussion of the 
political and economic situation in Italy. 


Later in the book, on page 83, Stet- 
tinius writes: 

After these dinners, I usually conferred 
again with Matthews, Bohlen, Hiss, and 
Foote, read cables from Acting Secretary of 
State Grew in Washington, drafted cables 
to the Department, and then went to bed 
often as late as two in the morning. 


On page 84 Stettinius writes referring 
to a different episode: 

The next morning at 10:30 Harriman, Mat- 
thews, Hiss, Bohlen, and I met with the 
President of the sun porch, overlooking the 
sea, to review our proposals for the Confer- 
ence agenda. 


Later in the book, on page 103, Stet- 
tinius writes, in describing the manner 
in which the Conference officials gath- 
ered around the council tables: 

The Americans, sitting behind the Presi- 
dent, varied somewhat from session to ses- 
sion but usually included Hopkins, Matthews, 
and Hiss, and sometimes Foote. 


On pages 195 and 196, Stettinius 
writes: 

I pointed out to the President that I had 
reserved the American position on extra 
votes for the Soviet Union at the Foreign 
Ministers’ meeting until I could talk to him 
again and that, as a result, a subcommittee, 
consisting of Gladwin Jebb— 


Who was the British representative— 
Gromyko— 


Who was the Russian representative— 


and Hiss, representing the three nations, 
was now at work preparing a report. 


A report, incidentally, Mr. President, 
which gave the Russians three votes to 
our one, 

What a triumvirate. Poor Gladwin 
Jebb, with Gromyko and Alger Hiss, try- 
ing to figure out what to do to help free 
men. 

It is more than an item of passing 
curiosity, Mr. President, that we hear 
how Alger Hiss was moving into positions 
of influence and authority at Yalta. 
First he was one of a group of six ad- 
visers to the Secretary of State to make 
the advance preparations for Yalta and 
to prepare information for the study of 
the President when they met at Malta 
before proceeding to the Crimea, Then 
we find him being included among those 
sitting with the President on the porch 
reviewing proposals for the daily agenda 
at the Conference. Then we see him 
selected as one of those sitting behind 
the President in the inner council cham- 
bers and to counsel with him, to whisper 
suggestions to him, to make his influence 
felt on matters of vital significance, and 
to supply the President with informa- 


‘Polish boundary statement. 
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tion, or misinformation, as the case 
might be, for making world-shattering 
and world-shaking decisions. 

Then, Mr. President, we find Hiss the 
sole American representative on a com- 
mittee of three, one of whom is the Com- 
munist Gromyko, preparing a report to 
determine how many extra votes should 
be given the Soviet Government in the 
forthcoming United Nations Charter. 

Reading on in the book, Mr. President, 
oe finds Ed Stettinius writing on page 

38: 

Fortunately, at this point, there was a 
short intermission. I asked Hiss to do a 
quick summary of the State Department's 
memorandum on the trusteeship issue. 
Byrnes and I talked it over with the Prime 
Minister, and I seemed to satisfy him when 
I showed him the memorandum just written 
by Hiss. 


One of six, one of five, one of four, 
one of three, with Gromyko and Jebb, 
and then the man who writes the memo- 
randum. This time just Mr. Hiss alone, 

No wonder he can fool Dean Acheson, 
no wonder he can fool so many eminent 
Americans—suave, able, ingenious, but 
not smart enough to be able to cover up 
his tracks, so that he did not find it 
necessary at first to decline to admit in 
his own words under oath before the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities that he was living with a Com- 
munist spy by the name of Whittaker 
Chambers, 

No one is going to challenge the fact 
that the man who wrote the memo- 
randum alone at Yalta himself declares 
under oath: 

When I was back in Washington, I was 
living with a fellow by the name of Whit- 
taker Chambers, a Communist spy, a man 
I knew so well that to recognize him some 
years later I had to look down his throat 
to see if his dentures were still just the 
same. 


Mr. President, the serious part of this 
is not the Alger Hiss part. The serious 
part is the befuddlement which has 
come over the world because of the mis- 
erable mess which has stemmed from 
Yalta. But who could expect anything 
else, once the record is clear? 

This time without benefit of confer- 
ence with Gromyko, or with Gladwyn 
Jebb, we find Hiss, the author of an 
important memorandum, about to be 
accepted by the Conference. 

On page 270 Stettinius writes of still 
another incident when he says: 

During one adjournment that afternoon 
the President asked me to get a lawyer to 
consult with him over the wording of the 
55 I called Alger 


Ah, these liberal commentators, now 
running to cover, trying to defend them- 
selves because they had said Alger Hiss 
was right and the committee was wrong. 
What are they going to say about the 
fact that the man who was called was 
Alger Hiss, to discuss the Polish bound- 
ary question, on which, as I have previ- 
ously indicated, we first sold out a 
friendly ally in a victorious war and 
tried to buy security for ourselves, or 
perhaps something for the Soviets, by 
trading away countries which did not 
belong to us, and freedoms that used to 
belong to the Poles. These liberal com- 
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mentators told us, “Hiss was at Yalta, 
but he did not do very much. He sort of 
delivered the ash trays around and col- 
lected the lead pencils.” 

But the man who did the work at 
Yalta, Ed Stettinius, by the uncontro- 
vertible testimony of the President’s 
friend, writing about his inability to 
make decisions himself at Yalta says 
that when the President wanted a lawyer 
for an important decision on Poland, “I 
called Alger Hiss.” 

Mr. President, if Alger Hiss had been 
a loyal as well as an able adviser to the 
Department of State, the important part 
he played over and over again in deter- 
mining the decisions at Yalta would be 
no cause for worry or alarm. But in 
view of the verdict of the New York 
jury, coming, as it did, after the indict- 
ment of the grand jury of New York, 
and following his first trial, at which 8 
of the 12 jurors determined Hiss was 
guilty, and recognizing that all of this 
follows the admission by Hiss, himself, 
before the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities concerning his close 
associations and contacts with Whit- 
taker Chambers, who was a paid Com- 
munist agent, one shudders to contem- 
plate the full potentiality for service to 
communism and to Russia and for dis- 
service to the cause of peace and freedom 
which was exercised, which was planned 
and implemented by Alger Hiss at the 
Yalta Conference. 

Mr. President, one rightfully won- 
ders concerning the infiuence of Alger 
Hiss in the State Department in the for- 
mation of our policy toward China which 
has resulted in the disastrous collapse of 
autonomous China and the complete 
domination of that once great ally of 
ours by the Moscow-supported armies 
of communism. 

In that debate, incidentally, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I take the side of Dean Acheson, 
because a week ago last Friday, on the 
front page of the Washington Star, ap- 
peared an account of one of the most in- 
triguing intradepartmental debates I 
ever read about, which took place in 
Washington, and was set forth in adja- 
cent columns of the Star. That night 
the Star carried the report of the speech 
which Dean Acheson made on China at 
the National Press Club, where he said, 
and rightfully so, that China is being 
attacked and being controlled and being 
manhandled by forces of the Commu- 
nists directed from Moscow, and that 
with Moscow leadership and assistance 
the Chinese Communists are separating 
some of the northern provinces from 
China for Russia. I agree with that. 
But his Assistant Secretary of State dis- 
agreed with him. 

Dean Rusk, his assistant, was talking 
in Philadelphia about the same situa- 
tion, and he said to the good people of 
the Quaker City, as reported in the par- 
allel column of the Star, “We have got 
to remember that the Communist forces 
in China are just a group of indigenous 
patriots, reminding one of the American 
loyalists in the days of the Revolution.” 

That was a complete contradiction, 
and a complete manifestation, to me, of 
the utter confusion existing in our State 
Department toward China, when the 
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head of the Department and his asso- 
ciate on the same day each refutes every- 
thing the other one says about China, 
Perhaps the confusions that swirled out 
of the Far Eastern Division when Hiss 
was there have made their job unduly 
difficult. Iam not so sure. 

No one can be just sure how many 
people in the Far Eastern Division of the 
State Department secured their ap- 
pointments through their connection 
and association with Alger Hiss. There 
is ample demonstration from the record, 
however, which indicates that for many 
years, both prior to Yalta and since, a 
considerable coterie of Communist sym- 
pathizers have held influential positions 
in the Far Eastern Division of the State 
Department. For example, on Novem- 
ber 26, 1945, in resigning his position as 
the President’s personal representative 
in China, Gen. Patrick Hurley, former 
Secretary of War, made this statement 
as it is found on page 21 of the Hurley 
hearings: 

It is no secret that the American policy 
in China did not have the support of all 
the career men in the State Department. 
The professional Foreign Service men sided 
with the Chinese Communist armed party. 
Our professional diplomats con- 
tinuously advised the Communists that my 
efforts in preventing the collapse of the 
National government did not represent the 
policy of the United States. 


Many will remember, although most, 
I am sure, have forgotten, the strange 
and never satisfactorily terminated 
Amerasia case, which, unfortunately, in- 
stead of being brought to light by a 
committee of Congress, which would 
have followed through, even when the 
Executive would not cooperate by giving 
it access to information, was handled 
instead by the Attorney General's office, 
which never pursued the clues discovered 
in that case to a convincing conclusion. 
However, 5 months after Patrick Hurley 
resigned and issued the statement which 
I have just quoted, six Government em- 
ployees were arrested in the Amerasia 
case, on June 7, 1945. 

Amerasia, it will be recalled, was a 
New York periodical dealing with far- 
eastern affairs, published by an enthusi- 
astic popular-fronter named Phillip 
Jaffe. The periodical was a strong sup- 
porter of the Chinese Communist cause, 
There weré discovered in the Amerasia 
office numerous papers and documents 
from the State Department, War Depart- 
ment, and other agencies, most of the 
papers dealing with far-eastern affairs, 
But following them through, as the com- 
mittee did in following other papers 
which were found in a pumpkin, we found 
what happened to those who stole these 
papers and delivered them to a front or- 
ganization in New York. Those arrested 
included John S. Service, Phillip Jaffe, 
Kate Mitchell, the coeditor of Amerasia, 
Mark Gayn, a journalist and contributor 
to the paper, Lt. Andrew Roth, a liaison 
officer at the State Department from 
Naval Intelligence, and Emmanuel S. 
Larsen, a civilian expert on far-eastern 
affairs in the Office of Naval Intelligence, 
These persons were charged with espio- 
nage and the possession of stolen docu- 
ments. But, on August 10, 1945, it was 
snnounced that the grand jury had re- 
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fused to indict Gayn, Service, and Miss 
Mitchell. True bills were returned, how- 
ever, against Jaffe, Larsen, and Roth, 
charging them not with espionage but 
with “violation of section 88 of title 18 of 
the United States Code by conspiring to 
Violate sections 100, 101, 234, and 235 
of title 18, United States Code”’—em- 
bezzling public property, receiving stolen 
public property, destroying public rec- 
ords, and destroying records by officer in 
charge. 

Eventually, Jaffe pleaded guilty and 
was fined $2,500, which is certainly, I 
would say, a reasonably small fee to pay 
for a scoop such as that. I know many 
magazines that would consider the pay- 
ment of $2,500 to obtain classified State 
Department secrets cheaper than pay- 
ing reporters of their own. 

Larsen pleaded nole contendere and 
was fined $500. The Department of Jus- 
tice in both cases stated that the actions 
“did not involve any element of dis- 
loyalty.” In other words, stealing these 
documents and giving them to a Com- 
munist was merely the result of a species 
of State Department absentmindedness; 
there was no disloyalty involved at all; 
and all that should be done was to give 
the ones who did it a slap on the wrist 
and they could then continue working 
for the Government. 

On February 13, 1946, the Justice De- 
partment entered a nolle prosequi in the 
case of Roth. The disposition of the 
Amerasia case was done with such 
thoughtful consideration of the people 
who took or delivered the stolen docu- 
ments to Amerasia that it completely 
failed to satisfy the American public and 
in 1946 a subcommittee of the House 
Committee on the Judiciary investigated 
the case in closed session. The testi- 
mony was sealed and is not now avail- 
able. Finally, the Committee of the 
Judiciary of the House brought in a di- 
vided report in which the majority and 
the minority very violently disagreed 
about the Communist associations and 
contacts and loyalties of the people 
involved. 

I mention the foregoing, Mr. President, 
not in an effort to reopen the Amerasia 
case, but to record that when it was left 
to one department of the executive Gov- 
ernment to investigate another depart- 
ment of the executive Government the 
result was a glorious whitewash, incom- 
plete, inconclusive, inadequate, and so 
unsatisfactory as to necessitate a con- 
gressional inquiry to try to get at the 
facts. I contrast that with the Alger 
Hiss case, which was the same kind of 
case, involving stolen documents. In 
that case the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities stayed with the 
problem of discovering why stolen docu- 
ments were secreted from the State De- 
partment, and who stole them, until the 
culprit was brought to justice in a court 
of law and compelled to confess in his 
own words about his associations with 
the man to whom he gave the documents. 
The contrast in the methods used and 
the results obtained clearly justify the 
functions of a congressional investigat- 
ing committee. 

In my opinion, the colloquies we had 
earlier in the course of my remarks this 
afternoon point out that the Senate it- 
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self must assert its power to insist on 
securing from Government agencies 
every fact we need which is not detri- 
mental to the national defense or the 
national security. So long as we con- 
tinue to shoot fish in a barrel we will 
never be given a chance to shoot ducks 
on a duck pond. But once we insist on 
our rights as legislators, if we think we 
have rights, we then establish a two-way 
street that can save America, There 
should not be consideration merely of 
political advantages or the personal pop- 
ularity of an individual in any office, 
either executive or legislative. 

Getting back again, however, to the 
part played by Alger Hiss in the forma- 
tion of our State Department policies to- 
ward China, we certainly cannot ignore 
the fact that the man selected by Presi- 
dent Truman to study foreign policy in 
China and to prepare recommendations 
for him and Mr. Acheson to submit to 
Congress, was one Prof. Philip Jessup. 

Who is Jessup? When did he get to be 
such a famous authority on China? I 
do not know about his experience or his 
associations with China, but he has had 
a tremendous backlog, apparently, of ex- 
perience and association with one Alger 
Hiss. The man President Truman se- 
lected to come before Congress and tell us 
what our new foreign policy toward Asia 
should be apparently has found no fault 
with the policy up to now and seems per- 
fectly satisfied with the consequences. 
But he is going to tell us what the policy 
should be now. What is his position in 
China? He is ambassador at large. Not 
once but twice Philip Jessup appeared 
in the New York criminal trial as a char- 
acter witness for his friend and asso- 
ciate and mental mentor, Alger Hiss. I 
think no one can be excused from won- 
dering a little bit about the close rela- 
tionship between the convicted Commu- 
nist contact man, Alger Hiss, and the 
man selected by President Truman to 
recommend a new foreign policy toward 
China, to follow the one which Professor 
Jessup apparently approved, of bringing 
China to its knees and Russia into con- 
trol of the vast population and resources 
of that unhappy land. One can wonder, 
too, how much Alger Hiss may have in- 
fluenced the thinking and the philosophy 
and the attitudes of Professor Jessup, 
whose admiration for Alger Hiss was so 
great that he continued to testify for him 
as a character witness until shortly be- 
fore the time of his conviction in New 
York, 

A second issue growing out of this tale 
of treachery and deception in high places 
and in history-shaping international 
conferences, Mr. President, is what is the 
responsibility of Congress—of this great 
Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives—when we find ourselves confronted 
as we do with the awful realization that 
one of the important architects of our 
foreign policy and our international 
commitments at Yalta now stands con- 
victed of perjury by a court that heard 
him deny that he smuggled State De- 
partment secrets of a high-security clas- 
sification out of their files and delivered 
them to a paid agent of Communist Rus- 
sia and then concluded by its unanimous 
verdict of guilty that Hiss was lying 
under oath, 
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Should we be content to assume there 
can be no correction of the grave and 
grievous mistakes made at Yalta and by 
our do-nothing foreign policy toward 
China? Dare we assume that all those 
who were brought into positions of re- 
sponsibility and importance in the State 
Department through their connections 
with Hiss and his miguided friends, men- 
tors, and associates are now dismissed? 

Clearly we do not want to punish inno- 
cent associates of Alger Hiss who were 
deceived by his virtuous front and his 
cultivated manner and who never 
dreamed that he was working in their 
midst as a confidant of Whittaker Cham- 
bers and a conveyor belt for Commu- 
nists. Just as clearly, we must not 
blandly assume that by the arrest, con- 
viction, and punishment of Alger Hiss 
we have rid the State Department of all 
its foreign-minded operatives or Com- 
munist sympathizers. One also wonders 
how greatly the past persuasive powers 
of Alger Hiss continue to influence the 
attitudes, the thinking, and the de- 
cisions of those who now make our State 
Department policy, and those who still 
say that they think Alger Hiss and his 
attitudes and his opinions and his be- 
havior and his associations were appro- 
priate and good, even though a court of 
the land has found them to be otherwise, 
and even though Hiss in his own testi- 
mony has said “Yes, I was an associate 
and confidant of the Communist con- 
veyor agent, Whittaker Chambers.” 
Surely those who think of him so highly 
must be motivated at least in part by 
the seductive suggestions this persuasive 
young man so willingly, so freely, and so 
frequently imparts. 

If nothing else, these unanswered 
questions and the unsavory status of our 
foreign affairs indicate to me that when 
there is too much so-called bipartisanism 
in foreign policy the Nation suffers and 
our security is jeopardized. Perhaps a 
more alert and critical attitude by the 
Republican Party would have at least 
compelled this Democratic administra- 
tion, and Presidents Roosevelt and Tru- 
man, to clean house more thoroughly 
and to have relied less upon attempts to 
ridicule disclosures as “red herring” ac- 
tivities or witch- hunting publicity 
stunts. Perhaps, too, a more vigorous 
and constructive criticism of State De- 
partment proposals in foreign policy 
would have earlier disclosed some of the 
flaws and futilities now so manifest for 
all to see in China, in Poland, in Berlin, 
and elsewhere around the world. Per- 
haps if we Republicans had insisted 
sooner and more ardently on a disclosure 
of the secret agreements made at Yalta 
we would have discovered much sooner 
that there must have been infiuences at 
work at that unfortunate conference 
which had other causes to serve and 
other motives to fulfill than a considera- 
tion of American interests and world 
security and integrity. 

Perhaps if we Republicans had meas- 
ured up a little more to our responsibil- 
ity as a great minority party we could 
have come sooner to the rescue and it 
would have been easier to undo some of 
the dreadful damage which now so 
clearly is shown to have been done, 
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In my studied opinion, Mr. President, 
there are other positions for the Repub- 
lican Party to take than blindly to follow 
or to follow too blindly the recommen- 
dations of a State Department and a 
Chief Executive which in the field of 
foreign policy have lost China to com- 
munism, which have placed our occupa- 
tion forces in Berlin hemmed in by a 
circle of cold steel in the hands of Com- 
munist armies, which have failed com- 
pletely to work out and win acceptance 
for an effective international protection 
against the fearful consequences of a 
possible atomic war, and which have per- 
mitted Poland to tumble from the pin- 
nacle of victory into the abyss of slavery, 
while the countries of the Balkans and 
of central Europe have escaped a Nazi 
tyranny only to be turned over to an even 
more ruthless form of Asiatic cruelty 
operated by the Communist tyrants of 
Russia. 

I suggest respectfully, Mr. President, 
that the alternative to a Republican “me, 
too” position which seems too tired or 
too timid to make positive, constructive, 
proposals of its own in the field of for- 
eign policy, is not blind opposition to 
what the State Department or the Presi- 
dent may propose. And I submit that 
the alternative is not isolationism. I 
agree with those who hold that isolation- 
ism is wrong and unworkable in our day 
andage. Neither is the alternative nar- 
row nationglism, Mr. President. Despite 
those who would throw dust in our eyes 
and confuse us and keep us from think- 
ing clearly, we Republicans do not con- 
front the alternative of supporting un- 
challenged and uncriticized what we are 
handed by the State Department and the 
President or else supporting a program 
of isolationism or narrow nationalism 
which the march of time and events has 
proved to be unsound, unworkable, un- 
just, and unwise. 

Between these two extremes, a great 
party of opposition—a vigorous minority 
party charged with responsibilities of 
constructive criticism and alternative 
suggestions, a party seeking to get peo- 
ple to vote for it and its candidates for 
office—has a responsibility, I think, to 
take those whose support it seeks into 
its confidence in respect to where the 
party stands. Therefore, I think the 
party of opposition, if it means business, 
has the responsibility of constructive 
criticism and alternative ‘suggestions 
which, in my opinion, should find a 
formula for insisting that our Amer- 
ican foreign policy be a true prod- 
uct of the meeting of minds among the 
majority of the members of both major 
parties, as reflected by their congres- 
sional representatives. Such a truly 
American product, derived from the 
American process of using the virtues at- 
tendant upon a biparty political system 
in hammering out well-considered and 
public-serving programs, should then 
merit and receive the support of all 
Americans, without considerations of 

p of any kind. 

To me, Mr. President, the far-flung 
ramifications of the Hiss conviction are 
sufficient in dire potentiality to merit a 
reappraisal, by both our major political 
parties, of the processes by which our 
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foreign policies have been and are now 
being formulated. In my opinion, the 
place to seek bipartisan support for for- 
eign policy is on its merit, before it is an- 
nounced and established, rather than in 
suggesting to a minority party that it 
will be permitted to make some minor 
amendments to a proclaimed policy, 
after it has been enunciated. 

A third consideration which I think 
flows out of this strange sequence of 
events, Mr. President, as I have lived with 
them now for 18 months, is this—and it 
is brought into focus by the develop- 
ments in the case of Alger Hiss: Cer- 
tainly and clearly, the time is here and 
now when this Congress without further 
delay or temporizing, should revise its 
statute of limitations so that the elapse 
of a short 3 years cannot buy immunity 
from punishment for anyone guilty of a 
crime against the security of his govern- 
ment. Such is the law which now gives 
basic protection to men like Alger Hiss 
and Henry Julian Wadleigh. We should 
correct that situation without delay. 

A fourth condition, highlighted and 
emphasized by the Alger Hiss experience, 
is the fact that at present there is not a 
single law or limitation denying Com- 
munists the right to work for the Federal 
Government, or punishing faithless or 
gullible public officials who knowingly 
employ them. 

During the Eightieth Congress, the so- 
called Mundt-Nixon bill was passed in 
the House to achieve this purpose. The 
vote was 319 to 56, on a recorded vote. 
Since the Senate failed to act, the Sena- 
tor from Michigan [Mr. Fercuson], the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. JOHN- 
STON], and I joined this year in intro- 
ducing similar proposed legislation in the 
Senate. The subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee considering 
that measure and holding hearings on it 
has unanimously recommended its pas- 
sage to the Senate Judiciary Committee 
asawhole. In my opinion, this measure 
should be passed by the Senate without 
delay, so that the House will have time 
to act before adjournment, so as to give 
this country at least some protection in 
the law against those who would use 
positions of high trust in public office as 
operating posts from which to spy on our 
security provisions or to pervert our 
policy decisions. 

Mr. President, up to now the Congress 
of the United States has been tremen- 
dously “long” in conversation castigating 
communism, but completely lame in re- 
spect to passing laws to do something 
about it. I hope the Judiciary Commit- 
tee of the Senate will promptly report 
that bill and will give us a chance to vote 
on it, so that we shall have an opportu- 
nity to take effective action to stop this 
business of secreting Communists in high 
positions of government. 

Finally, Mr. President, because of my 
long experience on the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities, dating back 
to service under its founder, Representa- 
tive Dies, of Texas, I should like to say I 
think the country should recognize, as a 
consequence of the Alger Hiss case— 
which never would have seen the light of 
day save for that House committee—that 
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it is imperative that a vigorous, courage- 
ous, active congressional committee, or 
more than one, stand guard at all times 
to help expose and detect those who 
would destroy our freedoms and our way 
of life by subversion and by conspira- 
torial treachery. It stands without con- 
tradiction, Mr. President, that had it not 
been for the Dies Committee on Un- 
American Activities, there would have 
been no conviction of Alger Hiss and no 
exposure of the espionage Communist 
rings operating within our Government. 
No one speaking for the administration 
can deny those facts, and an ocean full 
of red herring cannot obscure them. 

Having served as chairman of the sub- 
committee handling the “pumpkin paper 
hearings,” as they we called, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and which resulted in the indict- 
ment and conviction of Alger Hiss, I wish 
to give credit where credit is due for the 
long, hard, thankless, and abuse-collect- 
ing effort made by those who gave up 
their congressional recess and their 
Christmases at home to come to Wash- 
ington in 1948 to see this investigation 
through to a conclusive finish. 

Mr. President, exposing the infidelity 
of Alger Hiss was not a one-man task. 
It required the best collective efforts of 
many minds and talents, and the stout- 
hearted ability to overcome heartbreak- 
ing obstacles and malicious criticisms 
from persons in high positions. It re- 
quired patience to persist when the re- 
sult seemed shrouded in contradictions 
and confusion, and it called for the 
united determination of many men ded- 
icated to getting at the truth and to fol- 
lowing the trails wherever they might 
lead, whether to obscure little men in 
out-of-the-way places—whom everyone 
is always ready to find guilty—or to men 
in high and respected positions of trust 
who were placed there by the adminis- 
trations of President Roosevelt and Pres- 
ident Truman, whom persons in the ex- 
ecutive agencies understandably dislike 
to have found guilty. 

High on the list of those entitled to 
an accolade from the public for his work 
in this case is Representative RICHARD 
M. Nrxon, of the Twelfth District of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Nrxon brought to the com- 
mittee his great talents as a lawyer, 
combined with a devotion to the prin- 
ciples of fair play, and a bulldog, Church- 
illian determination which never takes 
“no” for an answer and never stops fol- 
lowing a trail until it reaches its end. 
By his brilliant decision to serve a new 
subpena upon Whittaker Chambers at 
the propitious time, Mr. Nrxon brought 
to the committee room the documentary 
evidence from the microfilms found in 
the pumpkin, evidence which eventually 
played such an important part in the 
conviction of Alger Hiss. His interro- 
gations of the witnesses were firm, fair, 
and fact-procuring. 

With him on the Republican side of 
the committee was Representative John 
McDowell, of Wilkinsburg, Pa., whose 
persistence equaled that of any member 
of our group, and whose ingenuity and 
industry in asking searching questions 
produced many helpful answers essential 
to building the great body of evidence in 
this case. Another Republican Repre- 
sentative, Richard Vail, of Chicago, III., 
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although hampered by illness, jeopard- 
ized his recovery from an operation to 
attend the hearings and to participate 
in the inquiry. His penetrating ques- 
tioning aided greatly in developing some 
of the inaccuracies and inconsistencies 
in the long testimony of Alger Hiss. 

Mr. President, let it be recorded here, 
in what may be the only place in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD where future histor- 
ians can find the full, detailed account of 
this strange case, that the Democrats on 
our subcommittee served with patience, 
courage, and patriotism equal to that of 
the Republicans I have enumerated. 

Representative JoHN E. RANKIN, of 
Mississippi, and Representative F. En- 
WARD HÉBERT, of Lousiana, were always 
in committee attendance, and their zeal 
for getting at the ultimate truths involv- 
ed was no less than that of any of their 
Republican colleagues. Both Mr. RANKIN 
and Mr. HERERT hewed to the line and 
devoted time, study, and effort to the case 
to a degree well reflected in the produc- 
tive suggestions they proposed and the 
intelligent and effective nature of their 
questions. 

Be it said to their eternal credit, Mr. 
President, that these two Democratic 
Representatives in Congress pulled no 
punches and sought no easy outs for Al- 
ger Hiss when it became apparent from 
the evidence that he was lying to our 
committee and that he was confessing 
to associations with the Communist 
Chambers that in themselves marked 
Hiss as unfit for the high offices he held. 
Representative RANKIN and Representa- 
tive HÉBERT repeatedly placed patriotism 
above party during these long hearings 
and throughout the tedious, time-con- 
suming investigation. All of us frequent- 
ly disagreed about methods and motives 
as the work wore on but they were never 
differences along partisan lines nor dis- 
putes for political advantage. The argu- 
ments were always as to what tactic or 
what course would best take us to the 
hard core of truth in the case. Every re- 
port issued by our subcommittee was 
unanimous. 

Finally, Mr. President, the results of 
the Hiss case crowned the long anti- 
communistic efforts of a great American 
and a great Texan, Robert E. Stripling, 
chief investigator of the committee 
throughout the case, and, except for his 
war service, throughout the history of 
the committee from the time another 
great Texan, Martin Dies, created the 
committee until the end of the Eightieth 
Congress. 

The investigative genius and the stu- 
pendous knowledge of Communist tactics 
and methods brought to bear by Bob 
Stripling contributed mightily to the 
successful conclusion of this case. Strip- 
ling is now out of Government service, 
but America owes him much for his great 
work in helping to expose and curtail 
the activities of Communists throughout 
our land. The entire staff of associate 
investigators, many of them still with the 
committee, and the employees of the 
committee who worked nights, Satur- 
days, and Sundays so that the limited 
personnel available to the committee 
might bring this case to an intelligible 
and factual conclusion should share in 
the credit awarded by those who are 
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grateful that for every American public 
official or Government employee who is 
faithless and disloyal there are more 
than half a hundred who are hard- 
working, patriotic, and devoted to their 
duties. Special mention should be made 
of the good work done by Ben Mandel 
of our committee staff. 

I want to say that the FBI, operating 
under the tremendous handicaps of an 
official attitude on the part of the execu- 
tive agencies, restraining it from cooper- 
ating with our committee openly, did 
cooperate to the full extent that it was 
permitted under the circumstances, in 
helping to bring to a correct conclusion 
one of the most disturbing cases in our 
American history. Incidentally, I should 
like also to say a special word in tribute 
to attorney Tom Murphy of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, for the excellent work 
done by him in both trials. 

As for me, Mr. President, I am simply 
grateful that the long case is concluded 
and that my transfer to the Senate has 
relieved me of the arduous, distasteful, 
although at times highly interesting, du- 
ties attendant upon membership on a 
committee charged with disclosing and 
curtailing subversive activities in these 
United States. Heading this committee 
assignment was the hardest, most dif- 
ficult task I ever had in Congress, 

History will write the ultimate verdict 
on the significance of the disclosures re- 
vealed by the so-called Hiss-Chambers 
investigation and hearings. Alger Hiss 
has been convicted in a fair and dispas- 
sionate trial. He has been sentenced 
to serve 5 years in the Federal peniten- 
tiary. Henry Julian Wadleigh and Whit- 
taker Chambers have both confessed to 
the parts they played in this Communist 
conspiracy. Others accused by Cham- 
bers were driven from Government by 
confessions, by their inability to deny the 
charges without risk of perjury trials, 
or by departure from the country so no 
longer are a threat to our internal se- 
curity. 

It may well be that in the retrospect of 
history the Alger Hiss case will rank of 
greater importance than the Teapot 
Dome scandals of an earlier era. In the 
Teapot Dome case men were found guilty 
of faithlessness in public office in the pro- 
tection of the public purse. They placed 
private profit above public service. In 
the case of Alger Hiss and Julian Wad- 
leigh and others of their group, men were 
found guilty of faithlessness in public 
office in the protection and safeguarding 
of their country’s national security and 
traditional freedoms. They placed faith 
in a foreign creed above devotion to the 
principles, the purposes, and the people 
of America. 

Out of this whole unsavory and sordid 
experience, Mr. President, let us hope we 
can have a rallying of the patriotic and 
sound-thinking forces of the free people 
of our great Republic. The time is fast 
approaching when the people of America 
who cherish their political freedoms and 
their rights of private enterprise and in- 
dividual initiative must close ranks and 
work together if we are to defeat the 
plans and programs of those who would 
centralize all authority in the hands of a 
few men to be administered autocrati- 
cally according to the formula of com- 
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munism or of nazism or of some form of 
national socialism whereby either mis- 
guided Americans with love for power or 
aggressive foreigners with alien creeds 
become the masters of our common 
destiny. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert at this point in the REC- 
crp certain printed material dealing with 
various aspects of the subject I have 
been discussing, The first is an editorial 
from the Daily Argus Leader, Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak., entitled, “That ‘Red Her- 
ring’ Becomes a Whale.” It was pub- 
lished on January 23, 1950, by the lead- 
ing newspaper in five States, in the 
South Dakota area, and I think is of per- 
tinent information to the Senate. 

The second is an editorial published 
in the Chicago Daily Tribune of Friday, 
December 30, 1949, entitled, “All Trav- 
eling in the Same Direction,” which I in- 
sert primarily to point out that at least 
everyone outside the Committee on Un- 
American Activities was not fooled about 
the true implications of the Hiss trial, 
back as far as December 30, 1949, at any 
rate, while the trial was still in progress, 

Finally, I have prepared, at the re- 
quest of Members of the Senate, to sup- 
plement the summation I have already 
placed in the RECORD, in the form of a 
chronology, a summary of some of the 
disclosures in the Chambers-Hiss case 
following the August 1948 hearings, 
which I am placing in the Record with 
complete documentation as to their 
sources in the public reports and the 
hearings of the committee. I ask unani- 
mous consent to put this in the RECORD, 
because I have had numerous requests 
from colleagues in the Senate and from 
the constituents of Senators. Copies of 
hearings and copies of reports have all 
been exhausted, and none are available. 
I have tried to get the pertinent points 
together in this way for the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the editori- 
als and the summary were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

[From the Daily Argus Leader, Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak., of January 23, 1950] 
THAT RED HERRING BECOMES A WHALE 

It was, to quote President Truman, “just a 
red herring.” But that was a year or so ago. 

But the whole Alger Hiss case became 
something else officially late Saturday when a 
Federal court held that the former high 
representative of the Department of State 
was guilty of the charges brought against 


No longer is this matter just a red herring. 
It is an astounding revelation of perfidy, 
espionage, and abuse of public trust. 

Hiss wasn’t just a routine clerk in the 
Department of State. He was one of its most 
important functionaries. He had access to 
the department’s top secrets. He dominated 
the secretariat of the formative meeting of 
the United Nations Organization in San 
Francisco. He was President Roosevelt's 
right-hand man at the epochal conference at 
Yalta with Stalin. 

RED INFILTRATION 

Technically Hiss was convicted of perjury. 
Actually he stands before the Nation as a 
man who has been exposed as a traitor to his 
Nation. 

The pattern of odd events in the hectic 
days immediately preceding the war and 
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during it becomes clearer in consequence. 
Thoughtful observers saw in many Washing- 
ton transactions an inspiration that seemed 
more concerned with the advancement of 
Russia than that of the United States. 

Hiss fooled many, among whom was Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. He fooled the trustees of 
the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. He made dupes of many Washington 
columnists. 

But he did not fool the House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee. It was this com- 
mittee that persistently and vigorously 
pushed the investigation that resulted in the 
development of the charges against Hiss. 
The committee worked toward its objective 
despite the fact that one of the worst smear 
campaigns in American history was directed 
against it. 

MUNDT’S GOOD WORK 


And South Dakotans may well be proud 
to realize that a man from their State— 
Representative Kart Munpt—took the lead- 
ership on the committee to expose Hiss. If 
it hadn’t been for Muxpr's determined work, 
the probabilities are that the nefarious ac- 
tivities of Hiss would not have been exposed, 

While the investigation was under way, 
the committee as a whole, and particularly 
Muxpr, were subjected to terrific abuse. 
Even the President of the United States 
participated in the campaign to belittle the 
probe. Subtly vicious charges were brought 
against the committee in an attempt to dis- 
credit it. Looking backward, it now appears 
to be quite reasonable to assume that some 
of this criticism was Communist-inspired. 
Much was said about the noble character of 
Hiss and how the committee was assassinat- 
ing his character and trampling his honor in 
the dust. 

OTHER QUESTIONS ARISE 

Now the Hiss phase of the story has been 
told, But, Americans may wonder, what 
else remains untold. Was Hiss the only 
darling of the Russians who held a high 
Government office? How many others were 
there then? How many—the most impor- 
tant question—are there in high office now? 

It seemed—and was—easy for men with 
extreme liberal and pinkish trends of 
thought to enter Federal office during the 
New Deal. They were welcomed and pro- 
moted. Some of them, to be sure, were good 
Americans but more than a few, it appears 
obvious, were unduly friendly toward Rus- 
sia. 

Now that Hiss has been convicted and that 
even President Truman himself is probably 
ready to say that it’s something more than 
“just a red herring,” perhaps we can hope 
that an active campaign will be instituted 
to ferret out other Red emissaries in the 
Capital. 

[From the Chicago Daily Tribune of Decem- 
ber 30, 1949 
ALL TRAVELING IN THE SAME DIRECTION 

The cross-examination of Alger Hiss 
brought out an extraordinary story of inter- 
locking relationships which inescapably re- 
minds one of what Lincoln had to say on 
the subject of framed timbers before the 


Republican State convention at Springfield’ 


in 1858. It is the contention of Mr. Hiss 
that he was never a Communist, never spied 
for Russia, and never sympathized with 
communism. Why, then, by his own testi- 


mony, did he invariably find himself mixed 


up with people who were these things and 
did these things? 

Mr. Hiss concedes that in the prewar days 
in the State Department, when he is accused 
of having abstracted secret documents for a 
Soviet espionage ring, he knew his accuser, 
Whittaker Chambers, who admits he was a 
Communist who carried the papers to Soviet 
agents. But Mr. Hiss says that he didn’t 
know Chambers by that name, but as one 
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George Crosley. He didn’t know him as a 
fellow Communist, Mr. Hiss continues, but 
as a free-lance writer. 

Mr. Hiss says that he was so far from being 
on intimate terms with “Crosley” that he 
had difficulty recognizing him some years 
later when his accuser confronted him. Yet 
he gave him his Washington apartment rent 
free, paid his utility bills, gave him his auto- 
mobile, paid the insurance on it, lent him 
money, and accepted in return a valuable 
oriental rug as a present. 

This in itself would be a strange story. 
The story, as it unfolds, is a good deal 
stranger, There was, in the State Depart- 
ment, a contemporary of Mr. Hiss named 
Noel Field, who left for Europe on other 
business in 1936, a year or two before Mr. 
Chambers says that Mr. Hiss began pur- 
loining official secret papers for Russian 
espionage. Mrs. Hede Massing, an admitted 
former Communist agent, who also was a 
witness against Mr. Hiss, stated that he and 
she wrangled over which was to have Mr. 
Field’s underground services when he was 
still in Washington as a member of the Com- 
munist Party. Mr. Hiss also denies this. 

Yet Mr. Hiss admitted under cross-exami- 
nation that some years later, when Mr. Field, 
still in Europe, was on his uppers, a request 
was received from asking help. Mr. 
Field addressed this to his friend, Laurence 
Duggan, president of the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, a Carnegie agency, sug- 
gesting that Duggan might induce Hiss to 
accept some reports on eastern European 
affairs. 

Mr. Hiss had by this time graduated to 
the presidency of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, and Mr. Field 
thought that organization might be inter- 
ested in his writings. In reply Mr. Hiss wrote 
a Dear Noel” letter to Mr. Field, explain- 
ing that the Carnegie group did not hire re- 
porters, but stating that he had spoken in 
Mr. Field’s behalf to Frieda Kirchwey, editor 
of the left-wing weekly, the Nation. He also 
suggested that Mr, Field try Michael Straight, 
editor of the New Republic, another periodi- 
cal cut to the same jib. 

Mr. Hiss also thought that Mr. Field could 
lose nothing by trying to place his stuff with 
Harpers magazine, which, at the least, re- 
flects the New Deal national Socialist view- 
point these days, and he also proposed a flier 
with United Nations World. 

None of the participants in this chummy 
correspondence club fared very well. Mr. 
Duggan, 5 days after the indictment of Mr, 
Hiss, and shortly after he had heard that he, 
too, had been mentioned in the investigation 
of Mr. Chambers’ charges, plunged 16 floors 
to his death from the window of his New 
York office. The distance of his body from 
the building wall seemed to exclude accident, 
suggesting that he had been launched from 
the window with considerable initial mo- 
mentum, but incurious official inquiry never 
established whether it was murder or suicide. 

Mr. Field, charged by various renegade 
Communists with having been a Soviet spy in 
the United States, later was charged during 
spy trials in Hungary with having afterward 
been an American espionage agent against 
the Soviet Union and its satellites. In any 
event, he vanished last May in Czechoslova- 
kia, now one of Stalin’s kept countries, and 
when his brother and sister-in-law went look- 
ing for him behind the iron curtain they 
disappeared, too. 

This network of Communists, left wingers, 
and persons of dubious associations and loyale 
ties were friends of Mr. Hiss by conscious se- 
lection and he was most familiar with pub- 
lications of the same orientation. When he 
says he did not share their outlook or join in 
their activities, he must answer to Lincoln's 
charge that, though preconcert cannot abso- 
lutely be known, when timbers are joined by 
different hands at different times and places, 
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and fit exactly together, “we find it impos- 
sible not to believe that * * * all-under- 
stood one another from the beginning, and 
all worked upon a common plan or draft, 
drawn up before the first blow was struck.” 


[From second report of Committee on Un- 
American Activities on Soviet espionage 
within the United States Government, 
December 31, 1948] 


SUMMARY or 1948 DISCLOSURES IN CHAMPERS- 
Hiss Case FOLLOWING AUGUST 1948 HEAR- 
INGS 

RECENT DISCLOSURES 


Subsequent to the public confrontation 
before this committee, Chambers repeated 
his charges against Alger Hiss in a radio pro- 
gram in response to a challenge by Hiss to do 
s0. Thirty days later, Alger Hiss brought 
suit against Whittaker Chambers in Federal 
court in Baltimore, Md., charging libel and 
slander. On November 17, pretrial deposi- 
tions were being taken by the attorneys for 
Mr. Hiss, and during the examination of 
Chambers he was asked, in substance, wheth- 
er he had any documentary material to sup- 
port his allegations. 

Thereupon Chambers submitted a number 
of typewritten documents which he said Hiss 
had given him. Chambers said these docu- 
ments had been copied from State Depart- 
ment records, most of which were very con- 
fidential and classified as restricted to high 
Government officials for use and knowledge. 

Alexander Campbell, head of the Criminal 
Division of the Department of Justice, was 
called in immediately, and the material was 
turned over to him, The various partici- 
pants in the deposition were directed, in the 
interest of national security, to keep silent 
on the whole matter. On December 1, 1948, 
there appeared in a Washington newspaper 
an item to the effect that new and sensa- 
tional information had been submitted in 
the Hiss-Chambers controversy. Later the 
same day, the United Press stated: 


From the Washington Daily News of 
December 1, 1948] 
“HISS AND CHAMBERS PERJURY PROEE HITS DEAD 
END 


“The Justice Department is about ready to 
drop its investigation of the celebrated Alger 
Hiss-Whittaker Chambers controversy, it was 
learned today. 

“Department officials still have under 
study the question of a possible perjury 
prosecution. But officials said privately that 
unless additional evidence is forthcoming, 
they are inclined to forget the whole thing. 

“The perjury question arose when Mr. 
Chambers, an admitted ex-Communist who 
is now with Time magazine, charged under 
oath that Mr. Hiss was a member of a pre- 
war Communist underground in official 
Washington. Mr. Hiss, a former State De- 
partment official, denied it—also under oath. 

“Their conflicting statements were made 
during House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee’s hearings last summer on Commu- 
nists in the Government. The committee 
turned their testimony over to the Justice 
Department for a perjury investigation. 

“One Department source said that on the 
basis of available evidence, officials in charge 
of the case believe it would be unwise to 
take it before a grand jury. But he empha- 
sized this attitude could change overnight 
if the House committee or the Department 
investigators dig up some new evidence. 

“The FBI has taken part in the Depart- 
ment’s investigation. Attorney General Tom 
C. Clark has assigned the case to Special 
Assistant John Ford Baecher and United 
States Attorney George Morris Fay.” 

The suggestion of the United Press story 
greatly disturbed members of the committee 
who had, all this time, continued to press 
their own investigation. On the same dey 
Representative RICHARD Nixon and the chief 
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investigator to the committee, Robert E. 
Stripling, proceeded to Westminster, Md., to 
question Mr. Chambers, and to obtain, if 
possible, any evidence in his possession 
which related to espionage or other illegal 
activities. Mr. Chambers, when questioned 
by Mr. Nixon, stated that he had been in- 
formed he would be in contempt of court 
if he discussed what he had submitted at 
Baltimore, at the pretrial hearing. 

Chambers did not tell Mr. Nixon what evi- 
dence he had submitted at the pretrial ex- 
amination except that he indicated it was 
highly important. That night when the 
chief investigator and Mr. Nixon returned 
to Washington, representatives of the FBI 
were immediately informed of the con- 
versation. 

The following morning, upon instructions 
of the committee, a subpena was issued for 
Chambers calling upon him to produce all 
documents or material in his possession deal- 
ing with this case. While this was not the 
first subpena served upon Chambers by the 
committee, it was the first subpena calling 
for documents. 

It should also be remembered that no other 
Government agency had ever before issued a 
subpena upon Chambers calling for docu- 
ments, though he had, in September, been 
summoned to New York before a special Fed- 
eral grand jury on espionage as a result of 
the disclosures he had made in his first 
public hearings by this committee. When 
he received the committee subpena for papers 
on December 2, Chambers said he was pre- 
pared to turn over all information in his 
possession, and thereupon he was accom- 
panied by Committee Investigators Wheeler 
and Appell to his home in Westminister, Md., 
where he produced the five rolls of microfilm. 

Three rolls were encased in a lightproof 
metal cylinder sealed with tape. However, 
one of the cylinders had been mashed or 
opened previously, and Chambers informed 
the investigators at the time of handing them 
over that he felt sure that this roll had been 
light-struck and would be worthless. These 
three rolls of film, he informed the commit- 
tee agents, were undeveloped. The other two 
rolls had been developed and were wrapped in 
oilpaper. 

The two agents marked and identified the 
developed film and unopened containers and 
returned to Washington, arriving about mid- 
night. Investigator Appell locked the film 
in his bureau in his home and brought it in 
to the committee offices at 9:15 the following 
morning. It was submitted to the chief 
investigator, who examined the developed 
film through an enlarging equipment and de- 
termined that secret and confidential docu- 
ments of the State Department were pictured 
thereon. z 

He then instructed Mr. Wheeler to pro- 
ceed with the developed film to the laboratory 
of a photographic technician in the Treasury 
Department, for the purpose of taking en- 
larged pictures. 

Mr. Appell, upon instructions, proceeded 
to the photographic laboratory of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration with the undeveloped 
film and preserved the evidence in full. 

The committee wishes to emphasize that 
this film received expert technical attention 
from the time it was received by the com- 
mittee from Mr. Chambers to the present 
time, and that none was destroyed or light- 
struck after it was surrendered to the com- 
mittee. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE EVIDENCE 


State Department officials have testified be- 
fore the committee that publication of some 
of these documents even today, more than 
10 years after they were originally written, 
would endanger the national security. 

An indication of the wide diversity of the 
subjects covered, and the confidential char- 
acter of the messages involved, can be ob- 
tained by referring to the appendix of this 
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volume, in which are reproduced those docu- 
ments which have been approved for release 
by the State Department. 

Perhaps the most significant and disturb- 
ing feature is the fact that Messrs. Sumner 
Welles, John Peurifoy, and Francis B. Sayre, 
present or past high State Department ofi- 
cers, all agree that with documents of this 
type in their possession, agents of foreign 
governments would be able to break the 
most secret diplomatic codes of the United 
States. 

Following is an excerpt from the testi- 
mony of Mr. Sayre: 

“Mr. Nrxon. Mr. Sayre, in this connection 
I have been somewhat interested in com- 
ments of some columnists and, in fact, one 
case attributed to an anonymous source in 
the State Department—I say ‘anonymous’ 
because the official sources have spoken com- 
pletely to the contrary on this point—to the 
effect that the information contained in 
these documents wasn’t important anyway 
and it didn’t make much difference if the 
Russians did get it or anything else. 

“Do you agree there was nothing impor- 
tant or nothing wrong with turning this stuff 
over? 

“Mr. Sayre. I violently disagree, not only 
because of substance of these cables, but 
because some of them were in the highly con- 
fidential codes. 

“Now, some of those codes—for instance, 
the Gray code, so-called—I suspect that other 
governments had that, but they didn’t have 
these highly confidential codes; and for these 
telegrams to get out at the time they did 
meant that other governments could crack 
our codes, and that, I think, is indescribably 
horrible. 

“Mr. Nixon. In other words, it is not only 
a question of this information, but it is the 
question of the potential information which 
they might have obtained? 

“Mr. SAYRE. By cracking the code, which 
gives them the run of the whole thing.” 

This, in fact, means that not only did the 
government which received these identified 
documents have access to the information 
available in them, but that they, without 
question, also had complete access to all of 
the secret and confidential messages trans- 
mitted by the State Department during the 
period involved, through knowledge of the 
code system. Since this was in the general 
historical era of the Stalin-Hitler pact, it is 
also likely that Nazi Germany and subse- 
qently Japan may have known our State De- 
partment secret codes and communications, 
before and during the war. 

It should also be kept in mind that the 
documents which Mr. Chambers turned over 
to the committee, and in the pretrial hear- 
ing, constitute only 1 week's supply of infor- 
mation and a very small proportion of the 
total volume which Chambers had trans- 
mitted to the Soviet Union prior to the time 
he decided to break with the Communist 
Party. 

Chambers’ testimony is that he first started 
to microfilm documents and transmit them 
to the Soviet Union in the early part of 1935, 
and that the operation had continued weekly 
until April 1938. 

If the documents which have been released 
by, the committee, only 1 week’s fraction of 
the total volume which Chambers had ob- 
tained and transmitted to the Soviet agents, 
were the only documents which reached the 
Soviet Union, the committee would consider 
the effect on United States security serious 
enough. 

However the testimony of Whittaker 
Chambers is that during the 2 years previous 
to the receipt of this particular batch of 
documents, he had been running a veritable 
espionage production line out of the State 
Department and other departments of the 
Government, the output of which was being 
funneled to Moscow by way of a skillfully run 
transmission belt. 
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HOW CHAMBERS GOT THE DOCUMENTS 


Chambers testified that he had two sources 
of information in the State Department. His 
principal source, from which he obtained 
most of the strictly confidential documents, 
operated in the following manner: 

The source would bring the documents out 
in a brief case and take them home. There, 
Chambers would take over the brief case and 
go on to meet a photographic expert at a 
prearranged place. The expert would take 
the brief case and documents to a laboratory 
in Baltimore, put the documents on film, and 
would return the brief case and contents to 
Chambers the same night. 

Sometimes Chambers stated it would be as 
late as 1 in the morning before he got the 
brief case back. He would then proceed to 
the home of his source, deliver the brief case, 
and the documents would be returned to the 
State Department files. 

Chambers would then pick up the micro- 
film in Baltimore; place them in a tobacco 
pouch, and carry them to New York, where 
he would deliver them to a Colonel Bykov, of 
the Soviet espionage system, who was at that 
time known to Chambers only as Peters. 

Because the committee does not wish to 
hamper the prosecution of cases under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of Justice, we 
are not making reference at this point to the 
names of the people whom Chambers has 
given as coconspirators in this criminal 
activity. 

As far as the committee has been able to 
determine, Colonel Bykov had no official po- 
sition in this country and was an illegally 
present alien spy. 

The committee has taken the detailed tes- 
timony in as many aspects of this case as 
possible without interfering with the grand 
jury. It has before it evidence of the manner 
in which Colonel Bykov approached the 
sources of information within the Govern- 
ment and arranged, in cooperation with 
Chambers, for the furnishing of this infor- 
mation which Chambers swears was sent to 
the Soviet Union. 

The leaders of the Russian underground 
in this country caused to be delivered to 
four high sources in the Federal Government, 
who had been unusually productive, expen- 
sive Russian Bokhara rugs, in appreciation 
for their unusual service to the Soviet Union. 
The committee at this time is withholding 
the names of the recipients and the interro- 
gating details in order not to interfere in 
the present investigation of the Federal 
grand jury on espionage now convened in 
New York City. 

However, at the proper time, we intend to 
make full disclosure, not only of this rug 
deal, but all matters of evidence, with spe- 
cific details, as to one of the most serious 
espionage cases in United States history. 

Chambers testified that between 1932 and 
1938 he obtained documents from the State 
Department, the Bureau of Standards, the 
Aberdeen Proving Ground, and certain in- 
formation from the Navy; also that the same 
ring with which he worked got vital informa- 
tion from key United States industries. The 
documents pictured on the microfilm, which 
had been developed at the time we secured 
them from Chambers, were highly confiden- 
tial and classified documents from the De- 
partment of State, the most important of 
which came from the office of Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Francis B. Sayre. 

These documents bore the official stamp 
of Mr, Sayre and haye been identified by him 
as having been taken from his office. Four 
people had access to these documents once 
they arrived at Mr. Sayre's office, namely: 
Francis B. Sayre; Alger Hiss, his first assist- 
ant; Eunice Lincoln, his administrative as- 
sistant, and Anna Belle Newcomb, secretary 
and stenographer for the office. 

The committee had before it Mr. Sayre, 
Miss Lincoln, and Miss Newcomb; all em- 
phatically denied under oath that they had 
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ever turned any documents over to any unau- 
thorized person. 

The microfilmed documents in question, 
which were secret and confidential for the 
Secretary of State only and which were sent 
in the highest code, were delivered to Mr. 
Sayre’s office from the code room of the State 
Department in a black metal box. When this 
box arrived at Mr. Sayre’s office, it was opened 
by Miss Lincoln with a key provided for the 
office by the code room for that purpose 
only. 

When Mr. Sayre’s office had finished study- 
ing the documents, which sometimes took 
several days, the documents were placed back 
in the black box, locked by Miss Lincoln, and 
returned to the code room by code-room mes- 
sengers, where, with duplicate key, the box 
was reopened and the contents filed in the 
code room's guarded record office. 

The testimony of Mr. Sayre and Miss Lin- 
coln brought out that it was a practice for 
both Mr. Sayre and Mr. Hiss to take docu- 
ments in their brief case from the Depart- 
ment of State at night to their homes for 
study. Miss Newcomb and Miss Lincoln 
both testified that they had never taken any 
documents themselves from the State De- 
partment. 

When Miss Lincoln and Miss Newcomb were 
shown photostatic copies of the typewritten 
and handwritten documents which were sub- 
mitted by Whittaker Chambers at the pre- 
trial examination in Baltimore, both tes- 
tified that these documents were not typed 
in the State Department and that the char- 
acter and form of the documents were such 
that they could not have been prepared for 
the purpose of transmitting information in 
the regular course of State Department bus- 
iness. 

Mr. Sayre testified that the handwritten 
memos had not been prepared by Mr. Hiss 
for him or under his instruction. Mr. Sayre 
also testified that he could see no reason 
why the typewritten documents could or 
would haye been prepared in the regular 
course of State Department business, He 
denied that these typed or handwritten doc- 
uments were brought to his attention. 

The committee is satisfied, as a result of 
the technical investigation and determina- 
tions which have been made by typewriter ex- 
perts, that it has been conclusively estab- 
lished where and on what machine these 
documents were typed. 

In addition to the typewritten documents 
submitted at the pretrial examination in 
Baltimore, and in addition to the micro- 
films which Mr. Chambers submitted to the 
committee, Mr. Chambers also produced, at 
the pretrial examination, three documents 
written in the hand of Alger Hiss, the text 
of which appear in the appendix of this 
report, 

When these documents were shown to Miss 
Newcomb, she testified that they were not of 
the type which Mr. Hiss would prepare in 
connection with the regular duties he per- 
formed in the office of Mr. Sayre. 

Mr. Chambers also testified that he re- 
ceived and transmitted to Russian agents 
information concerning a new self-sealing 
aviation tank developed by the Navy, the 
metallurgical formula dealing with the 
Norden bombsight, and the lists of foreign 
intelligence agents and naval intelligence 
reports. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SPARKMAN in the chair). If there be no 
reports of committees, the clerk will state 
the nominations on the calendar. 
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SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Edward T. McCormick, of Arizona, to 
be a member of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Donald C. Cook, of Michigan, to be a 
member of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 
Without objection, the President will be 
notified immediately of the confirma- 
tions, That completes the calendar. 


RECESS 


Mr. HOLLAND. As in legislative ses- 
sion, I move that the Senate stand in 
recess until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 45 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Thursday, 
January 26, 1950, at 12 o’clock meridian, 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate January 25 (legislative day of 
January 4), 1950:- 

MISSISSIPPI RIVER COMMISSION 

Brig. Gen. Don G. Shingler (colonel, Corps 
of Engineers) to be a member of the Missis- 
sippi River Commission, under the provi- 
sions of section 2 of an act of Congress ap- 
proved June 28, 1879 (21 Stat. 27; 33 U. S. C. 
642), vice Col. Clark Kittrell. 


IN THE ARMY 
APPOINTMENT IN THE REGULAR ARMY 


The following-named officer for appoint- 
ment, by transfer, in the Regular Army of the 
United States without specification of branch, 
arm or service: 

First Lt. George Raymond Krough, 038580, 
Medical Service Corps, United States Army. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 


The following-named officers for promo- 
tion in the Regular Army of the United States, 
under the provisions of sections 502 and 509 
of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947. Those 
officers whose names are preceded by the sym- 
bol (X) have been examined for physical 
fitness and found physically qualified for 
promotion. All others are subject to physical 
examination required by law. 

To be lieutenant colonels 

Louis Russell Delmonico, 017287. 

Sidney Irving Parsell, 028937. 

To be majors 

John Edwards Diefendorf, Jr., 040009. 

Howard Duone Dodge, 051550. 

John Delmont Flewelling, 038818, 

Wendell Wright Gaffney, 044235, 

Allan Clarke Hamilton, 042456. 

X Lester Hanks, 030339. 

Patrick John Healy, 030657. 

Willard Richard MacAllaster, 051678. 

Kenneth Maguire, 039980. 

Arthur George May, 030335. 

Joseph Hope Morgan, 051743. 

Charles Bernard Rynearson, 019722, 

Kenneth Christian Shrader, 030397. 

John Eidell Slaughter, 019921, 

Dallas Clayton Wade, 030319. 

Charles Phelps Walker, 019903. 

To be captains 

Robert Frank Barrett, Jr., 037161. 

Patrick Henry Donahue, 034885, 

James Lee Spratt, 039233. 

Donald Arthur Synnott, 048542. 


To be lieutenant colonels, Medical Corps 


Arnold Lorentz Ahnfeldt, 021018. 
William Harry Amspacher, 022703, 
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Ralph Townsend Artman, 021023. 
Joseph Wallace Batch, 020864. 
Milward William Bayliss, 041743. 
Wilbur Carmen Berry, 020410. 
John Dennis Blair, 041736. 

Hal Bridges, 020917. 

Ogden Carr Bruton, 029283. 
Raymond Harold Bunshaw, 021024. 
Roosevelt Cafarelli, 022265. 
Charles Crawford Canada, 029257. 
Donald Edgar Carle, 020953. 
Joseph Sibley Cirlot, 019311. 

John Boyd Coates, Jr., 020924. 
Charles Edward Cocks, Jr., 029279. 
Walter Richard Cook, 020112. 
Francis S. Crane, 039664. 

John Russell Darrah, 038650. 
Merrill Clark Davenport, 021479, 
John Kemp Davis, 020408. 

Frank Rodney Drake, 020863. 
Raymond Edward Duke, 020110. 
Melvin Frederic Eyerman, 021026. 
Thomas Gideon Faison, 029254. 
Horace Craig Gibson, 020568. 
Henry McClellan Greenleaf, 020983. 
Oscar Broughton Griggs, 029315. 
Romeyn James Healy, Jr., 020918. 

iX George Allen Heffernon, 029273. 
Arthur Laurence Hessin, 041757. 
B. Dixon Holland, 020539. 

Robert Paul Hughes, 022769. 

James Gilomen Inman, 041734. 
Eugene Richard Inwood, 020993. 
Oswald Raymond Jensen, 021461. 
Clarence Edward Johnson, 041747. 
Robert James Kamish, 029295. 

John William Kemble, 020398. 
Frederick James Knoblauch, 021672, 
John Herman Kuitert, 041753. 

Louis Samuel Leland, 020990. 

X Santino Joseph Lerro, 020540. 
Carl John Lind, Jr., 029322. 
Arthur Paige Long, 029287 . 

Earl Cranston Lowry, 020992. 
Philip Wallace Mallory, 020916. 
Irvine Hartford Marshall, 039658. 
Richard Patrick Mason, 020928. 
George John Matt, 020988. 
Clinton Shockey Maupin, 056804. 
Thomas Donald McCarthy, 020954, 
James Thomas McGibony, 020406. 
Patrick Ignatius McShane, 020989. 
Clark Boluton Meador, 020395. 
Conn Lewis Milburn, Jr., 020405. 
Charles Henry Moseley, 020402. 
James Peter Pappas, 021017. 
Norman Everett Peatfield, 021027. 
John Joseph Pelosi, 021020. 
Byron Edward Pollock, 020925, 
Adam Jozef Rapalski, 041760. 
John William Raulston, 020401, 
Robert Lee Rhea, Jr., 029285. 

Roy Foster Roberts, 029301. 
Andrew Fredrick Scheele, 021475. 
James Bernard Seaman, 020955. 
Jack Segal, 021710. 

Daniel Joseph Sheehan, 020929. 
Michael Louis Sheppeck, 021478. 
Edward Sigerfoos, 020414. 

John Washington Simpson, 021480. 
Edward Gabriel Sion, 041744. 
Bernard Nathaniel Soderberg, 051171, 
Kenneth Somers, 020413, 

John Henry Taber, 020987. 

James Edward Tate, 021709. 
Frank Wilson Threadgill, 021019. 
Howard Amos Van Auken, 020096. 
Winston Hunter Vaughan, Jr., 020927. 
Harold Augustus Vinson, 021711. 
Paul Owen Wells, 020536, 

Clark Batchelder Williams, 020995. 
George Zalkan, 021000. 

Peter Zanca 051167. 

To be majors, Medical Corps 
Howard Hathaway Angell, 031045. 
Albert Junior Bauer, 025839. 
Philip Rains Beckjord, 031051. 
Morris Eldred Brackett, 025162. 
John Charles Cressler, 025157. 
Wright Addison Gates, 024338. 


Robert Charles Greenwood, 056833. 
Hal Bruce Jennings, Jr., O26995, 

Paul Victor Kiehl, 026397. 

Francis William Lanard, 025155. 
Thomas Hamilton Lane, 051992. 
John Bradley Moring, 025424. 
Philip Jordan Noel, Jr., 025164. 
Kenneth Dew Orr, 031042. 

Thomas Lewis Ozment, 025425. 
Woodrow Louis Pickhardt, 039497. 
Charles Herman Ransom, 025841. 
Edward Alton Ricketts, 025423, 
Samuel Hope Sandifer, 025158. 
Edward Patrick Shannon, Jr., 025165. 
Edward Bayard Smith Shires, 051998. 
Lowell Richard Steele, 025167. 
Gerald Myles Tierney, 031030. 

James Klinton Tillotson, 052001. 
Victor Bradley Vare, Jr., 027045. 
Bertram Allen Weeks, 026368. 


To be captains, Medical Corps 


Ernest Foss Adams, 057830. 
Charles Frederick Althaus, 057406, 
James Donald Amos, 057990. 
Theodore Bacharach, 057987. 
Stewart Lee Baker, Jr., 057547. 
Clifford Ashton Baldwin, Jr., 057029. 
Tucker Alexander Barth, 060026, 
John Curtiss Bates, 057828. 
Roberto Enrique Benitez 058706. 
Robert Bernstein, 060025. 

John Richard Black, 057408. 


Raymond William Blohm, Jr., 057559. 


Peter Robert Brady, 057031. 
John Wesley Burkett, 057731. 
Bruce Lauren Bushard, 057730. 
Robert Ernest Campbell, 057737. 
Thaddeus Walter Cap, 059681. 
Robert Lloyd Christensen, 057035. 
Ralph William Clemments, 057411. 
Alvin Cohen, 057061. 
Ray Garn Cowley, 057992. 
Robert Edwin Crompton, 057025. 
Clem Casper Crossland, Jr., 059683. 
XEstill Nickell Deitz, 059684. 
Charles Albin De Kovessey, 057562. 
James Francis Donovan, 057546, 
Cloyce Louis Duncan, 057412, 
Warren Day Eddy, Jr., 057567. 
Lyle Harris Edelblute, 057057. 
John Thomas Elston, 057721. 
William Francis Enos, Jr., 057402. 
Henry Franklin Fancy, 059523. 
Joel Charles Fink, 057727. 
Norman Fisher, 058204. 
Albert Sargent Freed, Jr., 057898. 
Lyman Conrad Gabrielsen, 059437, 
Samuel Charles Gallup, 057019. 
Frederic Strayhorn Glazener, 057554. 
Russell Enoch Graf, 059685. 
Dell Moore Gray, 059440. 
James Dahle Green, 057414. 
Harold Leroy Guard, 057729. 
Edward Franklin Gudgel, 057836. 
James Lawrence Hansen, 057011. 
Frederick Gentry Harris, 057015. 
x Payne Senseman Harris, 057023. 
Thomas Burke Hauschild, 057020, 


Harry McCorry Henderson, Jr., 057409. 


Euclid Garland Herndon, Jr., 059435, 
Frank Hladky, Jr., 057033. 
David Irvine Hull, 058760. 
Laurence Steuart Jackson, 058201. 
John Andrew Jenicek, 057989. 
Robert Leroy Johnson, 057013. 
James Harold Johnson, 057065. 
Robert Elmer Johnston, 057838. 
Augustus Benjamin Jones, Jr., 057733. 
Irvine Glen Jordan, Jr., 059532. 
Donald John Joseph, 060027, 
Roger Allen Juel, 058193. 
Marvin Myrl Keirns, 058200. 
Allen Frederick Kingman, Jr., 057556, 
Robert Louis Koenig, 057022. 
Duval Holtzclaw Koonce, 058759. 
Frederick Franz Krauskopf, 057053. 
Edward Allen Langdon, 057722. 
Samuel Lee, 059687. 
Arthur Edgar Levy, 057026. 

X Charles Keally Liddell, 059438, 
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Joseph Nicholas Lionti, 057985. 
Albert Bela Lorincz, 057834. 

Jack Beltman Lowrey, 059688. 

John Frederick Loyd, 057732. 
Robert Colton MacDuffee, 057032. 
Norman Freeman Marshall, 058763. 
Thomas Sterling Martin, 059528, 
Sidney Lewis Marvin, 057063. 
Stephen Graham May, 057028. 
Marion Edward McDowell, 057899. 
Kenneth Lindsay McEwen, 057991. 
Worthy William McKinney, 057725. 
William Hyde Meroney 3d, 057010. 
Clarence Stockton Miller, 057946, 
Frank Lewis Miller, 057564. 

James Benjamin Moffett, 059441. 
Charles Franklyn Moller, 057726. 
Robert Martin Moore, Jr., 059530. 
Francis Donal O’Brien, 057007. 
Gerald Arnold Orken, 058194. 
Marvin Earl Perkins, Jr., 057899. 
Irvin Chaffee Plough, 057055. 
Ralph Hubert Potter, Jr., 057017. 
Stanley Demitry Rapinchuk, 057059. 
Roger J. Reynolds, 060131. 

Thomas Leonidas Robbins, 057551, 
John Edward Roberts, 057833. 
Donald Herbert Robinson, 057012. 
Aloysius Ignatius Rowan, Jr., 059690. 
Edmond Scavone, 057396, 

Martin John Schumacher, 057401. 
Norman McLean Scott, Jr., 057569. 
Henry Albert Segal, 057062. 
Leonard Harold Seitzman, 060028. 
George Ward Shannon, 058247. 
John Joseph Sheridan, 057550. 
Walden Rogers Smith, 058023. 
John Keith Spitznagel, 059436. 
James Francis Stag, 057553. 

Edwin Severance Stenberg, Jr., 060029, 
Richard Urias Stern, 057952. 

Donald James Strand, 057067. 
Herbert Paul Sube, 057723. 

Donald Ross Taylor, 057947. 

Vann Shaw Taylor, 058025. 

Acors William Thompson, 057986. 
Robert Scott Tolmach, 057060. 
Harry Jacob Umlauf, Jr., 058198. 
Kent Paschal Upchurch, 058705. 
Donald Norman Vivian, 059691, 
Harvey Harmon Waldo, 057052. 
George Clair Walter, 057403. 
William P, Walton, 058195, 

Gordon Taylor Wannamaker, 057413. 
Willard Russel Warren, 058079. 
Thomas Joseph Whelan, Jr., 059531, 
Daniel Coyle Wilkerson, Jr., 057849. 
David Hughes Wilson, 057552. 
Samuel Paul Wise 3d, 057565. 
Forrest Jackson Woodman, Jr., 058252. 
Donald Munroe Wright, 057058. 
Ralph Denny Wright, 057030. 

Paul George Yessler, 057027. 
Reginald Jack Monroe Zeluff, 058024. 
To be lieutenant colonels, Dental Corps 
Edward Goodwin Austin, 021046, 
William Harold Bowers, 029264. 
Horace Arthur Brayshaw, 029307. 
William Harold Day, 020957, 
Charles Max Farber, 020473. 

Joseph Neyin Faw, 051164. 

Cephas William Gary, 020477. 
Bernard Charles Hammon, 020922. 
Wayne Alden Hayes, 020486. 
William Victor Hill, 020482. 

Harry Christian Holmes, 029286, 
Paul Wilson Holter, 020483. 
Ellsworth Kessler Kelley, 020488. 
Robert Bruce Loos, 020478. 

John Wesley Mainwaring, Jr., 030865, 
Alva Milton McConahay, 051163. 
Marion Lawerance Mills, 020038. 


Stuart McNair Mitchell, 029305. 


Clyde Danford Oatman, Jr., 020964. 
George Losere O'Grady, 029282. 

Leo Camillus Sexauer, 029251. 
Stanley Foster Steele, 020474. 

Martin Frederick Sullivan, 020958. 
George Henry Timke, Jr., 020963. 
Edmund Harold Van Dervort, 020476, 
Maurice Edson Washburn, 020475, 
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To be majors, Dental Corps 
Russell Henry Augsburger, 024376. 
S. Kingdon Avery, 023684. 
Richard James Farrell, 025168. 
William Benjamin Irby, 031035. 
Justin Ellis McNelly, 031026. 
Edward Paul Quarantillo, 031002. 
Roger Powell Rogers, 038858. 
Julius Calvin Sexson, 024630. 
Kenneth William Siegesmund, 043149. 

XEdwin Howell Smith, Jr., 024629. 


To be majors, Veterinary Corps 


Nels Frank Christensen, 040100. 
James Pingree Crawford, 030906. 


To be majors, Medical Service Corps 


John William Sheridan, 043156, 
William Clay Waddill, 031063. 

To be captains, Medical Service Corps 
Jack Kenneth Clark, 037524. 
Leonard Andrew Crosby, Jr., 049967. 
Jack Warren Gwin, 037598. 

Chester Clarence Holloman, 041159. 
Robert Louis Hughes, Jr., 037591. 
Russell Edgar Julian, 037590. 
Joseph Marlin Kilmer, 037498. 
Edward Charles Knoblock, 041158. 
Jack Warren Munson, 039349. 
Joseph Martin Normington, 041157. 
Thomas James Reilly, 037592. 
Francis John Ryan, 056957. 

Lionel Harry Schmahmann, 037583. 
Frank Herbert Smiley, 037582, 
Robert Louis Smith, 039350. 
Howard John Spika, 037593. 
William Ellsworth Stock, Jr., 037595. 
Edward Martin Strobel, 037584. 
Robert George Valentine, 037585. 
Glen Michael Walsh, 041156. 

Henry Louis Wamble, 041160. 
William Franssen White, 037597. 


To be lieutenant colonel, Chaplains 
Samuel Overstreet, 041703. 
To be majors, Chaplains 


Rex Stone Kendall, 043123. 

Gregory James Lock, 051957. 

Luther George Herold Schliesser, 040099. 

John William Sparks, 030900. 

Herman Vestal Tarpley, 043121. 

The following-named officers for promotion 
in the Regular Army of the United States, un- 
der the provisions of sections 502 and 508 of 
the Officer Personnel Act of 1947. Those 
officers whose names are preceded by the 
symbol (X) have been examined for physical 
fitness and found physically qualified for 
promotion. All others are subject to physical 
examination required by law. Those officers 
whose names are preceded by the symbol (*) 
were promoted during the recess of the Sen- 
ate. 

To be first lieutenants 


Frederic Ackerson, 050562. 

Walter Thomas Austin, 050572, 
Xx Hugh Boyd Casey, 066763. 

Kenneth Eugene Davidson, 050569. 

Edward Charles Ganz, Jr., 050570. 

Thomas Dixon Holladay, Jr., 050571. 
X*Herbert Lee Jordan, O50564. 

Marshall Dickerson McClure, 056767. 

X *Clarke Lewis Shumaker, Jr., 050568, 

X Frank Clyde Stewart, Jr., 050563. 

To be first lieutenants, Women's Army Corps 
X*Fannie Lyle Davis, L200. 

x *Johnita Heslinga, L292. 

X *Virginia Helen Kaufmann, L199. 
X*Marie Louise Malone, L198. 

The following-named officers for promo- 
tion in the Regular Army of the United 
States under the provisions of section 107 
of the Army-Navy Nurses Act of 1947. Those 
officers whose names are preceded by the 
symbol (X) have been examined for physical 
fitness and found physically qualified for 
promction. All others are subject to physi- 
cal examination required by law. Those 
Officers whose names are preceded by the 
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symbol (*) were promoted during the recess 
of the Senate. 


To be captains, Army Nurse Corps 


Melba Larue Adams, N1424, 

Frances Jane Bilisky, N758. 

X Ethel Jane Britt, N'753. 

X *Virginia Monica Brychel, N925. 
Rita Cecilia Burns, N759. 

Grace Angela Crate, N1113. 
X*Barbara May Cullom, N1101. 
X*Florine Hughes Cutts, N1393. 
X *Elmira Dalrymple, N922. 

Ruby Izora Easter, N1590, 

Maricn Eskeldson, N1678. 

X *Hazel Louise Evans, N1404. 

X*Mildred Marie Furlong, N1401. 
Gladys Louise Fusselman, N1419. 

X *Agnes Cordelia Glunt, N1400. 
Anna DeLena Harkins, N1416. 
Wanda Marjorie Hartman, N933. 

X *Margart Elizabeth Jackson, N918. 
Mary Elizabeth Jordan, N756. 

X Florence Louise Kimmel, N917. 

X Arlene Elizabeth Kind, N1408. 

X *Eleanora Scheessele Lathery, N1402. 
Harriet Theresa Laubacher, N1112. 
Helen Logan, N1736. 

Frances Agnes Lusas, N1735. 

Mary Carolyn Mallette, N1114. 

Alice Sledge Marks, N1418. 
X*Mary Anne Massoni, N927. 

Marjorie Matheson, N928. 

Xx *Marjorie Moser Mohler, N919. 
Mary Frances Morse, N1417. 

Mary Anne Mulholland, N1588. 

Reverdy Maxine Overbey, N1423. 
X Mary Kate Platt, N1405. 

Jacqueline Hellena Sellars, N931. 
X *Dorothy Fern Shaw, N1731, 

Florence Marie Siems, N934. 

Anna Beryl Skidmore, N760. 

Corinne Elizabeth Snaadt, N932. 
X *Marjorie Elizabeth Sodt, N1676. 

Cecelia Ann Sulkowski, N1420. 

Estelle Virginia Lee Tamalis, N1105. 

Louise Ann Whalen, N1586. 
x*Mary Willie Wilborne, N1728. 
X *Lurline Virginia Zuerner, N1673 


To be captains, Women’s Medical Specialist 
Corps 
Isabelle Mary Desmond, M10010 
Nannie Rudd Evans, R10019. 
Nevella Stella Harris, R10020. 
Nettie Blake Jones, M10078. 
Rose Marie MacKellar, R10097. 
Doris Louise Parker, R10018. 
X *Solveig Christi Peterson, R10048, 
X' Mabel Elizabeth Pierce, J39. 


To be first lieutenants, Women’s Medical 
Specialist Corps 
Xx Tommye Jean Duncan, J24. 

Louisa Rose Lindow, J27. 

X*Marian Margaret Poitrast, R10060. 

Bertha May Schrack, J26. 

X *Eleanor Maye Vance, J25. 

Helen Louis Wood, J53. 

The following-named officers for promo- 
tion in the Regular Army of the United 
States, under the provisions of subsection 
104 (j), Women’s Armed Services Integra- 
tion Act of 1948. All officers are subject to 
physical examination required by law. 


To be lieutenant colonels, Women’s Army 
Corps 
. Cora Marie Foster, L33. 
Irene Otilla Galloway, L50, 
Mary Agnes Hallaren, LI. 
Charlee Lillian Kelly, L24. 
Elizabeth Cordelia Smith, L48. 


To be majors, Women’s Army Corps 


Martha DeGroat Allen, L235. 

M. Frances Aman, L72. 

Mary Olds Anderson, L86. 
Hortense Mae Boutell, L94. 
Florence Marie Clark, L90. 
Kathryn Dorothy Cleveland, L61. 
Robin Elliott, L64. 

Aida Genevieve Esposito, L296. 
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Eda Josephine Flanigan, L70. 
Margaret Davis Hallowell, L233. 
Winifred Evelyn Ham, L237. 
Hope Harrin, L295. 

Lillian Harris, L96. 

Catherine L. Hart, L65. 

Helen Hazel Hart, L98. 

Helen Harriet Hickman, L71. 
Margaret Beckett Johnson, L238. 
Sue Lynch, L81. 

Catherine Jane Lyons, L73. 
Marie Janet Madigan, L69. 
Mary Louise Milligan, L80. 

Mary Kathryn Moynahan, L77. 
Bertha Grace Moser, L60. 
Ethel Charlotte Munson, L91, 
Billie Lois Murray, L84. 

Emily Clark Newell, L300. 
Lucile Gleason Odbert, L68. 
Florence Marie Packard, L239. 
Jane Howell Parsel, L67. 
Marjorie Elizabeth Schulten, L249. 
Teresa Rose Scullion, L297. 
Mildred Ethel Smith, L299, 
Nora Gray Springfield, L62. 
Ernestine Loring Stephenson, L245. 
Anne Eloise Sweeney, L119. 
Winifred Thomas, L236. 

Lois Aline Wassom, L63. 
Margaret Rector Wharton, L66. 
Margaret Jane Wehrle, L240. 


To be captains, Women’s Army Corps 


Onolette Apley, L155. 

Mary Jane Bailey, L144. 

Mary Olive Boggess, L141. 

Irma Verdilla Bouton, L195. 
Elizabeth Helen Branch L147. 

Jane Gail Brister, L289. 

Kathleen Burns, L145. 

Hedwig Jean Cadell, L136. 

Miriam Annetta Cameron, L142. 
Ellen Virginia Dunbar, L138, 
Katherine Josephine Flaherty, L131. 
June Paula Gonzalez, L274. 

Patricia Ethel Grant, 7.181. 
Elizabeth Paschel Hoisington, L164. 
Alice Nora Howes, L146. 

Mary Oressa Kennedy, L140. ‘ 
Ethel May Martin, L182. 

Agnes Alexandra Mashidlausky, L171. 
Helen Barbara Meisner, L148. 

Mary Katherine Flannery Miller, L133. 
Leuise O'Nale, L273. 

Lenore May Price, L177. 

Ruth Susannah Reece, L134. 
Veronica Anna Reilly, L135. 

Eleanor Marguerite Roberts, L270. 
Barbara Eno Root, L162. 

Sarah Lynn Sanders, L269. 

Martha Elizabeth Saxon, L272, 

Alice Veronica Sawyer, L132. 

Faye Sloan, L143, 

Betty Jane Truax, L149. 

Sue Baylor Trulock, L188. 

Charlotte Ives Woodworth, L137. 
Hope Wray, L174. 

Frances Mary Toniack. L157. 


In THE Amn FORCE 


The following-named officers for promo- 
tion in the United States Air Force, under the 
provisions of sections 502 and 509 of the 
Officer Personnel Act of 1947. Those officers 
whose names are preceded by the symbol () 
are subject to physical examination required 
by law. All others have been examined and 
found physically qualified for promotion. 


To be lieutenant colonels with rank from 
December 21, 1949 
UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 
Abbott, Henry Eugene, Jr., 2311A, 
Adams, Hubert, 2457A. 
Addleman, William Clair, 2164A. 
Aertgeerts, Jerome Edward, 2825A, 
Agnell, Peter Walfrid, 2432A. 
Alexander, William Brinan, 2340A. 
Alison, John Charles, 2456A, 
Allen, John Eugene, 2546A, 
Allen, Robert Hamel, 2512A. 
Andry, Fernand Louis, 2632A, 
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Ashwick, Edwin William, 2459A. 
Ashworth, Wilfred Bailey, 2218A, 
Asp, John Ellsworth, 2403A. 
Atkins, Ernest Graves, 2315A. 
Atkins, Henry Venton, 2791A, 


Atkinson, Charles Walter Thomas, 2861A, 


Augustinus, Robert Herman, 2724A. 
Ault, John Willard, 2783A. 

Austin, Sewall Young, 2194A. 
Bacon, John William, 2548A. 
Bacon, Lewis Harrold, 2860A. 
Badger, Thomas, Jr., 2830A. 
Bailey, William Wallace, 2834A. 
Baird, William Charles, 2493A. 
Baker, Ernest, 2276A. 

Baker, Ralph Eugene, 2593A. 
Baker, Robert Britton, Jr., 2814A, 
Baldick, Carl Joseph, 2616A. 
Bandlow, Richard Otto, 2279A. 
Bangham, Joseph Frederick, Jr., 2157A. 
X Barlow, James Craig, 2224A. 
Barney, Robert Burns Smeaton, 2427A, 
Barrett, Richard Adrian, 2586A, 
Barron, James Patrick, 2502A. 
Barrow, Robert Lee, 2687A. 
Bartlett, John Donnington, 2682A. 
Bartling, Wray Bacon, 2572A. 
Barton, William Igleheart, 2192A. 
Bean, Gerald Edward, 2595A. 
Beattie, Aldridge Nelson, 2832A, 
Beebe, James Allen, 2622A. 
Beeghly, Murray J., 2499A. 

Bell, Maynard William, 2515A. 
Bell, Raymond Lester, 2780A. 
Benn, Robert Willallen, 2624A. 
Bennett, Burlin Samuel, 2165A. 
Bennett, William Thomas, 2594A. 
Berkeley, William Patrick, 2236A. 
Berryhill, Earl John, 2581A. 
Blackstone, John Everett, 2785A. 
Blackstone, Kenneth Lloyd, 2495A. 
Blevins, Edwin, 2835A. 

Blondis, Oscar Don, 2146A. 
Bloxsom, Clyde Harold, 2384A. 
Blunda, Gaspare Frank, 2330A. 
Bockman, Charles Eugene, Jr., 2338A. 
Bodley, Harvey Hawley, 2334A. 
Boger, Martin Kroninger, 2352A. 
Boogher, Arnold, 3994A. 

Booth, Leon, 2321A, 

X Bostick, John, 2364A. 

Boucher, Paul, 2424A. 

Boughner, Kenneth Theodore, 2235A. 
Bower, Robert Sharon, 2443A. 
Bowman, Harry Guy, 2577A. 

* Bowman, Jack Whitridge, 2190A. 
Bradley, Elbert J., Jr., 2426A. 
Branch, Gerald Ellis, 2788A. 
Brannan, Rudolph, 2827A. 

Brewer, Samuel Martin, 2422A. 

X Brewster, James Henry, Jr., 2324A, 
Brill, Ray Samuel, 2602A, 

Brown, Allen K., 2539A. 

Brown, Charles Arthur, 2801A. 
Brown, Douglas Rudie, 2245A. 
Brown, Isidore, 2286A. 


* Brown, Kenton Scott, 2589A. 


Brown, Wilfred Elmer, 2319A. 


Xx Brumfield, Henry Anderson, 2753A. 


Bryan, Calvin Mitchel, 2325A. 
Buchanan, Kenneth Wiley, 2668A. 
Buelow, Albert Gustav, 2714A. 
Burden, Oliver Dudley, Jr., 2461A. 
Burke, Leo Raymond, 2840A. 
Burns, Don Robert, 2366A. 
Burns, Edgar John, 2222A. 
Burnside, John Marion, 2777A. 
Burris, Robert Francis, 2520A, 
Burroughs, Orval Neal, 2302A. 
Bush, Morris, 2776A. 


Xx Cameron, Arthur Thomas, 2728A. 


Campbell, Ivan Earnest, 2775A. 
Carlberg, Lawrence Ferdinand, 2693A, 
Carlos, Bernard Cooper, 2744A, 
Carpenter, Clarence Coe, 2640A. 

Carter, Wilbur Robert, 2562A. 
Cathcart, Norman Ryan, 2398A. 
Chapman, James William, 2431A. 
Charlton, George Randolph, 2607A. 
Charron, Roland Bartholomew, 2563A, 
Chase, George Humphrey, 2703A. 
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Chenette, Joseph Richard, 2701A. 
Christopher, George William, 2612A, 
Churchill, Randolph Emerson, 2496A, 
Clark, Albert James, 2571A. 
Clark, Joseph Thomas, 2331A. 
Clark, William Shelby, 2182A. 
Clarke, Roy Laverne, 2300A. 
Clough, Williar. Rockwell, 2554A. 
Cluxton, Donald Edwin, 2400A. 
Coate, Raymond Lamar, 2773A. 
Cofield, Emory Woodfin, 2734A. 
Cole, Lawrence Elroy, 2511A. 
Collins, Robert Blackmore, 2258A. 
Condron, John Eugene, 2692A. 
Cook, Eugene Glynn, 2380A. 
Coolidge, John Reid, 2633A. 
Cooper, Robert Neville, 2743A. 
Cooper, William Charles, 2291A. 

X Cornell, Loren, 2193A. 
Corwin, Alexander, 2553A. 
Cosgrove, John Aloysius, 2262A. 
Costello, Maurice Joseph, 2570A, 
Courtney, James Hiram, 2561A. 


Covington, Fredrick Sturdivant, 2555A 


Cowan, James Albertson, 2536A, 
Cox, Arthur Cornell, 2347A. 

Cox, Homer Mead, 2824A. 

Craft, Robert Patterson, 2470A. 
Craig, Earl Burrell, 2254A. 

Crakes, Joe Henry, 2654A. 
Crawford, John, 2627A. 
Crawford, Marshall James, 2709A. 
Cropper, Eugene Charles, 2564A. 
Culler, Harry Hillus, 2525A. 
Cummins, Tristram James, Jr., 2678A. 
Curl, Lester Clarence, 2418A. 

Xx D'Ettore, William Nicholas, 2542A. 
D'Orsi, Albert, 2816A. 

Da Vania, Richard Walton, 2639A. 
Dahlstrom, John Robert, 2385A, 

X Dargusch, Julius Theodore, 19666A. 
Dart, Roy Whitman, 2698A. 

Dash, Lawrence Peck, 2494A. 
Daugherty, James Ferdinand, 2759A. 
Daum, Max Van Rossum, 2154A. 
Davidson, Harvey Drayton, 2206A. 
Davidson, Roy Alvin, 2339A, 

Davis, Albert F., 2505A. 

Davis, Lester Carl, 2172A. 

Day, Robert Stanley, 2609A. 
deCisneros, George Jimenez, 2696A. 
Xde La Vigne, Ferdinand Andre, 2504A. 

De Longe, Merril Edwin, 2265A. 
De St. Jeor, Wallace Bramwell, 2306A. 
de Tolly, Nickolas Semigradov, 2623A. 
DeFord, Deane Corwin, 2328A. 

‘x DeGroot, Edward Burton, Jr., 2386A. 
Dehle, Alfred Hugo, 2487A. 
DeHorn, John Gerrit, 2434A. 
Delaney, Francis Robert, 2826A. 
Denison, Jack Alden, 2819A, 
Deverall, George Grace, 2478A. 
Dewey, Charles Myrle, 2173A. 

Dick, Chester Arthur, Jr., 2842A, 
Dickey, Robert Russell, Jr., 2358A, 
Dieterle, William Howard, 2667A. 
Dietze, Herman Verne, 2441A. 
Dillingham, Maurice Stanley, 2551A. 
Dixon, Charles Allen, 2204A. 
Dixon, Harold Perkins, 2249A. 
Dolan, Paul Gerald, 2440A. 
Dollerhide, Charles Louis, 2145A, 
Dooley, Franklin Wayne, 2620A. 
Douglas, Richard Maginis, 2838A. 
Douglass, Charles Reid, 2845A. 
Doyle, C. Ervin, 2332A, 

Drake, Robert Sebastian, 2220A, 
Dreier, Wendell Carl, 2226A. 
Dreyer, Louis Edward, 2754A. 
Dufour, John Guilbert, 2722A, 
Dulevitz, Alexander, 2552A. 
Dundas, Donald Sears, 2448A, 
Dustin, Roland Lewis, 2481A, 
Eason, Robert Kelton, 2159A. 
Edenfield, Marshall Calder, 2248A. 
Edwards, Charles William, 2375A. 
Egge, George Vernon, 2831A. 

Ellis, Clay Donald, 2590A. 

Elver, Carl Leonard, 2396A. 

Ely, Lawrence Daniel, 2378A. 
Engelman, Elton Clarence, 2428A, 
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Enyart, Byron K., 2406A. 
Erickson, Allen Leonard, 2242A. 
Estes, Murl, 2213A. 

Ettenger, Clayton Warner, 2544A. 
Farber, Morris, 2606A. 

Fee, Francis Raymond, 2712A. 
Felknor, Robert Snoddy, 2810A, 
Fellows, Paul Dewitt, 2718A. 
Fenske, Leslie Claude, 2675A. 
Fernandez, Manuel, 2184A. 
Field, Eugene Hollister, 2818A. 
Finnegan, Julian Pat, 2371A. 
Fisher, John Logan, 2790A. 
Fleming, Arch Charles, 2413A. 
Freiburger, Paul Ignatius, 2729A, 
Freshour, Beryl Harry, 2735A. 
Friedlander, Edward Allen, 2755A, 
Fuller, Benton Franklin, Jr., 2786A, 
Fuller, Harold Lafayette, 2257A. 
Fullerton, Donald Joseph, 2365A. 
Fulton, Charles Everett, 2458A, 
Gadler, Steve Joseph, 2360A. 
Gallagher, Robert Emmett, 2575A. 

XGalletly, Alan Millar, 2255A. 
Gallo, Frank Paul, 2392A. 
Garber, James Franklin, Jr., 2661A. 
Geary, George Kenneth, 2796A. 

XGeismer, Oscar Henry, 2820A. 
Gentry, Elbert Bailey, 2477A. 
Gibson, William Louis, 2359A. 

Xx Giuliano, Albert, 2408A. 

X Glassman, George Henry, 2518A., 
Godfrey, Milton Edwin, 22414A. 
Goldinger, Milton, 2725A. 
Golledge, Kenneth Kingman, 2700A. 
Goodhart, Morgan, 2469A. 
Goodloe, John Hill, 2463A, 
Gottlieb, Ellis Lewis, 2244A. 
Graalman, Walter Raymond, 2274A. 
Graham, Floyd, 2811A. 

Graham, George Harold, 2189A. 

X Graham, Marion Richmond, 2474A. 
Graham, William Robert, 2642A. 

X Grant, Thomas Joseph, 2770A. 
Gray, Russell William, 2270A, 
Greelis, Don Kay, 2299A, 

Green, Robert Wayne, 2162A. 
Greene, Edward Chace, Jr., 2462A. 
Gregory, William Lyte, 2736A. 
Greiner, Reginald Romine, 2533A, 
Grek, Robert Marshall, 2839A. 
Grey, Joseph Robert, 2167A. 
Grimes, Lyle Clark, 2538A. 
Grower, Mason Henry, Jr., 2854A. 
Gwynn, Edward Owen, 2168A. 
Haas, Wilford Norman, 2848A. 
Haase, Charles Hermann, 2409A, 
Hagins, Newton Doris, 2799A. 
Haile, Roland Reed, 2582A. 
Hairston, Francis Booth, 2763A, 
Hall, William Jarvis, 2807A. 
Hamilton, Harry Starr, 2626A. 
Hampton, John Alexander, 2588A. 
Hardwick, Walter Amile, 2688A. 
Harris, Robert Aifred, 2215A. 
Harrison, Ike Henry, 2771A. 
Hartman, Frank Althoff, 2853A. 
Haskins, Charles Gregg, 2684A. 
Hastings, George David, 21614, 
Hatlem, John Carsten, 2471A. 
Hauck, Herman Albert, 19650A, 
Hawes, Ivan Ignatious, 2650A. 
Hazard, John Thomas, 2672A. 
Heavner, William Stewart, 2769A, 
Hedleston, Robert Webb, 2625A. 
Henderson, Richard Harrison, 2613A, 
Herbison, Robert, 2757A. 

Hidden, Eugene Albert, 2345A. 
Hikel, Theodore Roosevelt, 2239A. 

X Hileman, Cecil Alpheus, 2817A. 

X Hill, Alvin Martin, 2187A. 
Hilliard, Robert Christy, 2323A. 
Himes, Charles John, 2197A. be 
Hippler, William Paul, 2697A. 
Hixson, Samuel Thurston, 2643A. 
Hoelscher, Elmer John, 2176A. 
Hogan, Patrick Joseph, 2849. 
Holbein, Fred William, 2663A. 
Holland, Harold Laverne, 2341A, 
Holt, Francis William, 2578A. 
Hood, William Clark, Jr., 2201A. 
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Hope, John Warren, 2778A. 
Hornsey, William C., 2645A, 
Hotmann, William August, 2863A, 
X Hough, Ernest Alton, 18666A. 
Howell, Quincy Douglas, 25809A. 


Howell, Thomas Alexander, 2540A, 


Huckaby, Roy Alvin, 2155A. 
Humphreys, Robert Willis, 2410A. 
Hunsucker, George Eugene, 2256A. 
Hunt, Edward Everhart, 2445A, 
Hunt, Leigh Hale, 23504. 

Hurley, Arthur Francis, 2322A. 
Hurley, Charles, 2521A. 

Hurley, Robert B., 2648A. 


Hutchins, Frank Douglas Burlingame 


Greene, 2438A. 

Hutchison, John Joseph, 2451A. 
Hynd, William Brown, 2420A. 

'xIce, Thew Joseph, Jr., 2716A. 
Israel, Lawrence Joseph, 2414A. 
Jacobsen, Walter Vincent, 2393A, 
Johnson, Charles R., 2415A. 
Johnson, Paul Adrian, 2401A. 
Jones, Donald Theodore, 2484A. 
Jones, Harry, 2707A. 
Jones, Harry Henderson, 2381A, 
Jones, Robert Stewart, 2336A, 
Jones, Wayne Emery, 2601A. 
Jordan, John Alton, 2510A. 
Judkins, William T., 28652A. 
Kalberer, Karl Hubert, 2691A, 
Keach, Thomas Carroll, 2617A. 
Keefe, Don Robert, 2333A. 
Keeler, Raymond Hager, 2749A. 
Keene, George Francis, Jr., 2305A. 
Kelly, Howard, 2160A. 
Kerbel, Walter, 2507A. 
Kiefer, Paul Clifford, 2475A. 
Kieling, Harry Joseph, 2615A. 
Kienth, Kenneth Dietrich, 2237A, 
Killgore, Earl Henderson, 2673A, 
Kincheloe, Charles M., 2733A. 
King, Hall, 2486A. 
King, Herbert Thompson, 2855A. 
Kingham, Arthur Raymond, 2367A. 

iX Kirton, Edwin Malcolm, 2765A, 
Klein, Edward Colburn, 2761A. 
Klein, Frederick William, 23514A, 
Kohlrieser, Francis Louis, 2453A, 
Kracman, Miles, 2501A. 
Kroeber, Adolf, 2421A, 
LaBarr, William, 2847A. 
LaBuda, Joseph Edward, 2419A. 
Ladd, Avery Jackson, 2345A, 
LaGrippo, Antonio Natle, 2391A, 
Laking, Percy Albert, 2468A. 
Lange, Harry Alfred, 2390A. 
Landsdale, Edward Geary, 2534A, 
LeBell, Arnold, 2659A. 
LeMaster, Douglas Ray, 2318A, 
LeMay, Lloyd William, 2706A. 
Leach, William Hinman, 2647A. 
Lee, Thomas Andrew, 2149A, 

Xx Lehman, Ted R., 2516A. 
Lesh, Newton Doremus, 2435A, 
Levering, John Robert, 2524A. 
Lewis, Earl Westlake, 2288A. 
Lindstrum, Herbert James, 2327A, 
Lockman, John Murk, 2399A. 
Logan, Arthur Lawrence, 2303A. 
Loggins, Lloyd Burnett, 2587A. 
Lollar, William Houston, 2450A, 
Long, David Winston, 2794A. 
Long, Lewis Rex, 2638A. 
Loomis, Richard, 2747A. 
Lounsbery, Arthur Heath, 2621A, 
Luten, Ralph William, 2228A. 
Lutz, Simon Michael, Jr., 2808A. 
Mack, Ingham Gallinger, 2344A. 
Magid, Louis Borris, Jr., 2636A. 
Magness, Walter Bays, 2205A. 
Mainor, Andrew, 2579A. 
Malony, Robert Emmet, 2151A. 
Manion, Thomas Francis, Jr., 2662A. 
Manss, Robert William, 2713A. 
Mapes, Lynne Richmond, 2251A, 
Marchant, John Chesley, 2677A. 
Mare, Donald, 2148A. 
Marsh, Charles Stewart, 2730A. 
Marshall, Raymond H., 2740A. 

X Marshall, Slater Eugene, 2231A. 
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Martin, Charles Patrick, 2449A, 
Martin, William Arthur, 2756A, 
Mason, Albert Joseph, 2748A. 
Mason, Clarence Owen, 2261A. 
Mason, Lassiter Albert, 2574A. 
Matthews, Joseph Walter, 2635A. 
Matthews, Luther Bailey, 2802A, 
Mattia, Hugh John, 2689A. 
May, Russell George, 2150A. 
Mayall, Broun Hunt, 2527A. 
McAdams, Clayton Aubry, 2634A, 
McCall, Clarence Joseph, 2250A. 
McCarthy, Fred Morton, 2301A. 
McClenahan, Edward Franklin, 2809A, 
McClure, William Horace, 2439A. 
McCollum, Hugh Archie, 2774A. 
McCown, James Harlan, 2800A. 
McDermott, Charles Michael, 2447A. 
McDonald, Audley Clifford, 2851A. 
McDuffee, Ray Wilbur, 2266A. 
McFarland, Thomas Stuart, Jr., 2651A. 
McGary, Alvin, 2549A. 
McGrath, Thomas Joseph, 2541A. 
McGuire, William Henry, 2695A. 
McKnight, William Louis, 2803A. 
McLean, Michael Turner, 2591A. 
McMahan, Thomas Edward, 2225A. 
McNamara, Eugene Addis, Jr., 2608A. 
XMcNamara, William Joseph, 4988A, 
McNeil, Joseph Leonard, 2498A, 
Meeks, John Andrew, Jr., 2760A. 
Merrill, William Boland, Jr., 2277A. 
Metcalf, John Kenneth, 2556A. 
Meyer, William Joseph, 2742A. 
Middleton, Willard Rufus, 2429A, 
Miller, Alsey Coleman, Jr., 2726A. 
Miller, Blake Charles, 2758A. 
Miller, David Kenneth, 2529A. 
Miller, DeWolfe Hugo, 2482A. 
Miller, Ernest Randall, 2273A. 
Miller, Oliver William, 2787A. 
Miller, William Brumflel“, Jr., 2669 A. 
Miller, William Glen, 2180A. 
Mills, Morris Hammond, 2600A, 
Mills, Ray, 2454A. 


` Milroy, Charles Knox, 2815A. 


Mitchell, Irvin Francis, 2280A. 

X Mitchell, Philip Harold, 2216A. 
Moen, Philmore Leonel, 2272A. 
Mogford, Ronald, 2766A. 

Mohr, Clifford Frandsen Luck, 2357A. 
Montgomery, Lee Ward, 2710A. 
Moomaw, Chester Carl, 2271A. 
Moomaw, Lorris William, 2762A. 
Moore, Andrew Dale, 2841A. 
Moore, John Warner, 2238A. 
Moran, James Joseph, 2619A. 
Morgan, William Richard, 2199A. 
Morrison, Albert Morris, 2519A. 
Moss, Henry James Yancy, 2213A. 
Moynihan, William Laurence, 2592A, 
Mulligan, John Patrick, 2202A. 
Mulligan, William Thomas, 2179A. 
Murphy, Robert Joseph, Jr., 2738A. 
Murphy, Vance Edward, 2246A. 
Musgrove, Albert Millard, Jr., 2472A. 
Mussler, Malcolm Edwin, 2181A. 
Mutschler, Gustave William, 2349A. 
Nalewaik, William Joseph, 2537A. 
Natt, Theodore Manfred, 2813A. 
Nay, Paul Franklin, 2584A. 

Nelson, Harlan McKendra, 2416A, 
Neusse, Henry John, Jr., 2269A. 
Newkirk, Charles Harold, 2264A. 
Newlon, Frank Clarke, 2232A. 
Nichols, Guy, 2433A. 

Noland, George Lee, 2191A. 
Noonan, Thomas Michael, 2585A. 
Norton, Paul Weddell, 2679A. 
Norwood, Frank, 2153A. 

O'Connell, Joseph William, 2290A, 
O'Connor, George Brendan, 2829A, 
O'Connor, John Peterson, 2604A, 
O'Donnell, Edward John, 2171A. 
O'Leary, John Arthur, 2797A. 
Ochs, Henry John, Jr., 2737A. 

Oldenburg, Harold Leo, 2243A. 

X Oldfield, Arthur Barney, 19649A, 
Olmsted, Joel Burlison, 2174A, 
Olson, Harry Armand, 2858A. 
Paden, Kenneth William, 2547A. 


Pankey, Russell George, 2812A. 
Pannis, William Walter, 2466A. 
Parham, Harry Crosswell, 2356A, 
Parker, Rudolph Alvin, 2630A. 
Parrish, Bishop Pershaw, Jr., 2183A, 
Pascoe, William Watson, 2348A. 
Payne, Jack, 2565A. 

Payne, John Daniel, 2526A. 

Peel, Robert Taggert, 2856A, 
Peters, Frederick Irving, 2436A. 
Peterson, Cleo Forrest, 2233A. 
Phifer, Charles William, 2211A, 
Pickens, William Hopkins, 2721A, 


* Pidgeon, Arthur Robert, Jr., 2388A, 


> Pinnegar, Frederick George, 2653A. 

Plihal, Joseph Anton, 2859A. 

Poole, Charles Robert, 2329A. 

Poor, George Lovelace, 2732A. 
Porter, George Worth, 2178A. 
Pribble, Holton Houston, 2665A. 
Pritchard, Charles Henderson, 2362A, 
Prochazka, Theodore Vincent, 2535A. 
Pryber, Jerome Anton, 2263A. 
Raudabaugh, Albert Snyder, 2857A. 
Redburn, Ralph Albert, 2397A. 
Redd, Denny Lee, 2717A. 

Reed, Darrell Leonard, 2503A. 

XReed, Robert Muirhead, 2281A. 

X Reed, William Smith, 2147A. 
Regan, Ralston Byrnes, 2514A. 

X Reid, Archibald Campbell, Jr., 2641A, 
Reid, John, 2599A. 

Reinhardt, Arthur Frederick, 2186A, 
Rhea, Fred, 2373A. 

Rhodes, James Mauran, 3d, 2752A, 
Richard, Newton Mansel, Jr., 2656A, 
Richardson, Guy Brooks, Jr., 2363A, 
Richardson, James Clarke, 2185A, 
Richardson, John, 2465A. 
Richardson, Orin Shelby, 2676A. 
Richer, Marcel Andre, 2837A. 
Richter, Eugene Paul, 2637A. 
Rieske, Forrest Otto, 2479A. 

Riley, Edward Thompson, 2298A. 
Riley, William Bryant, Jr., 2442A, 
Rinehart, Howard Elon, 2583A. 
Robbins, Edwinston Lewis, 2158A, 
Robbins, Richard Barclay, 2708A, 
Robinson, George Lexemuel, 2405A, 
Robinson, James, 2317A. 

Robinson, William Wallace, 2655A. 
Robinson, Raymond Duke, 2196A. 
Rogers, Norman Elliott, Jr., 2852A, 
Rohrs, Leonard John, 2779A. 
Ronka, George Raphael, 2699A, 
Rooks, John Gerard, 2407A, 

Rose, Orville Vern, 2685A. 

Roy, Mark Joseph, 2177A. 
Roylance, John Gunter, 2528A. 
Sadow, Peter Thomas, 2297A, 

Sager, Harvid, 2631A. 

Sampson, Roy Paul, 2823A. 

Savage, Lawrence Brownlee, Jr., 2781A. 
Schaller, Ralph Howard, 2444A, 
Scherrer, Arthur Burton, 2374A. 

XSchliecker, Charles Lenard, 2723A, 
Schoenfeldt, Paul John, 2792A. 
Scholes, Wallace Burnham, 2219A, 
Schrock, Ray Ebolin, 2843A. 

Scollay, Loren Perry, 2304A. 
Sears, Herbert Edward, 2833A. 
Seashore, Malcolm David, 2666A, 
Shachtman, Hyman, 2674A. 
Shaw, Jay Bartley, 2309A. 
Shaw, Leslie Burkett, 2705A, 

XShipp, Claude Lee, 2253A. 

X Shipp, Travis, 2267A. 

XShown, James Joseph, 2207A. 

Siebert, Fred William, 2618A. 
Silver, Richard Fordyce, 2768A, 
Singleton, Loy Alonzo, 2473A. 
Sinton, Russell Luis, 2293A. 
Skelton, John William, 2545A, 
Skinner, Leo Victor, 2560A. 
Slaughter, Earl, 2221A. 
Smith, Arnold Livesey, 2850A. 
Smith, Derryfield Nathaniel, 2568A. 
Smith, Harry Russell, 2480A. 
Smith, Marion Charles, 2751A. 
Smith, Vernon S., Jr., 2522A. 

XSomerby, William Alden, Jr., 2195A. 
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Spahr, Paul Moses, 2361A. 
Spitz, Charles Ernest, 2690A. 
xStancook, Joseph Cobb, 5218A. 
Stansbury, Edgar Bryant, 2337A. 
Stapleford, Zeb Vance, 2395A. 
Stark, John Jacob, 2715 A. 
Stears, Paul Aloysius, 2603A. 
Stebbins, Luther Russell, 2467A. 
Stefansson, Ragnar, 2683A. 
Steiner, Wilfred Adolphus, 2314A. 
Stephens, William Alton, 2188A. 
Stogner, Ben T., 2569A. 
Stoltz, LaRoy Richard, 2532A, 
Stoup, Hugh Clarence, 2767A. 
Stradleigh, Norman Farrington, 2795A. 
Strati, Gaetano Vincent, 2208A. 
Striplin, Charles Forrest, Jr., 2806A. 

XStuart, William Harland, 19651A. 
Sturdivant, Hubert Nelson, 2260A. 
Sullivan, Harold Joseph, 2764A. 
Summerfield, Ellison Saint Clair, 2711A. 
Summers, Paul Walter, 2372A. 
Sweeney, Henry Morrow, 2210A. 
Swigart, John Kenneth, 2798A. 
Taaffe, George Thomas, 2557A. 
Tangen, Orville Clarence, 2702A. 
Taylor, Henry Joe, 2567A. 

Taylor, Ray Ward, 2611A. 

Teed, Willard Golding, 2610A. 
Tempske, Paul Theodore, 2846A. 
Thomas, William Jerome, 2488A. 
Thompson, Walter Alexander, Jr., 2605A. 
Thomson, Robert Sidney, 2389A. 

Todd, William LeRoy, 2320A. 

Toomey, Frederick Walter, 2394A, 

X Townsend, Charles Manuel, 2278A, 
Townsend, James Watson, 2629A. 
Tucker, John McKinney, 2355A. 
Turner, William Millard, 2694A, 
Tyler, John, 2727A. 

Urquhart, Lloyd Clarence Emerson, 2446A. 
Valle, Calixto Cecilio, 2376A. 

Van Blarcom, Earl Bruce, 2746A. 
Vaughn, Virgil Allen, 2664A. 
Veillard, Paul George, 2163A, 
Vernon, Wesely Harold, 2750A. 
Virden, John Marion, 2614A. 

Wade, Ralph Harrison, 2285A. 
Waldron, Clarence Loring, 2680A. 
Walker, Paul, 2212A. 

Wall, Clement James, 2342A. 
Wallis, Howard George, 2490A. 
Walls, John Hancock, Jr., 2805A, 
Walsten, Carl John Edward, 2543A. 

X Walter, George Clarage, Jr., 2739A. 
Ward, Rufus King, 2423A. 

Ward, William Henry, Jr., 2720A. 
Waring, Francis Malbone, 2821A. 
Warner, Charles Artemus, 2546A. 
Washington, Dudley Sherrill, 2370A, 

X Waugh, Richard Gordon, 2598A. 
Weaver, Lester Clark, 2485A. 
Webster, Harry William, 2731A. 
Webster, Howard Elwyn, 2573A. 
Wells, Bradford Hayes, 2782A. 
Welter, William Theodore, 2460A, 
Wert, Jack Emmert, 2671A, 

West, Frank Thornton, 2719A, 
Wheeler, Fred John, 2382A. 
Wheeler, Merwin Benton, 2566A, 
Whelchel, Robert, 2316A. 
Whipple, Abram Ladue, Jr., 2214A, 
White, William Berry, 2411A. 
Wicker, Jamie Loran, 2377A. 
Wickland, Daniel William, 2628A. 
Wilde, Kenneth Clark, 2217A. 
Wildes, Thomas, 2828A. 
Wilhite, Robert Theadore, 2576A, 
Williams, Cecil Clinton, 2383A. 
Williams, Francis Ward, 2308A. 
Williams, James Loyd, 2284A. 

- Williams, James Robert, 2704A, 
Williams, Warren Candler, 2455A, 
Willoughby, Earl, 2430A. 

Wilson, Charles Frederick, 2558A. 
Wing, John Clark, 2252A, 

Witsell, Benjamin Fishburn, 2464A, 
Wittrock, Henry Ernest, 2268A. 

x Wolters, Delevan Edward, 2652A, 
Woodward, Wayne Wilbur, 2784A, 
Wright, Clifton Dukes, 2517A, 
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Wyckoff, Elmer Rufus, 2326A. 
Young, Lewis Guy, 2144A. 


MEDICAL 


Atria, Nicholas Fred, 19120A. 
Blount, Robert Henry, 19118A, 
Browning, Levi Martin, 19116A. 
Bruce, Charles Olin, Jr., 19597A. 
Cook, William Ferrall, 19117A. 
DeBaun, Charles Witter, 19112A, 
Englehart, Charles Edward, 19130A, 
Ferris, Donald Lockhart, 19110A, 
Gingles, Charles H., 19598A. 

Gray, James Karadine, 19114A, 
Hoey, Patrick Henry, 19122A. 
Houghton, Karl Herbert, 19119A. 
Jarman, Julian Adolph, 19634A, 
Linfesty, John William, 19131A, 
Love, Robert Campbell, 19126A. 
McCarroll, William Harroll, 19111A. 
McGraw, John Robert, 19123A. 
Morris, Charles Kasile, 19133A. 
Niemi, Osmo Ilmar, 19113A. 

Oliver, Andres Gilberto, 19127A. 
Pittman, Wayne Creekmore, 19124A, 
Preston, William Donald, 19129A. 
Rounds, Roy Clayton, 19132A, 
Sheldon, Paul Charles, 19115A. 
Switzer, Ralph Eugene, 19121A. 
Van Sickle, Albert Wilson, 19128A. 
White, Claude Benjamin, 19632A. 


DENTAL 


Bird, Walter Harned, 18853A. 
Cummings, Francis Emmett, 18860A. 
Gunther, Edgar, 18852A. 

Harlan, Maurice Cooper, 18858A. 
Hawkins, Jack Monroe, 18854A. 
Hays, Stuart E., Jr., 18856A. 
Johnson, Robert Donald, 18851A. 
McAllister, Donald Byron, 18855A. 
Mitchell, James O'Neil, 18859A. 
O'Hara, Donald Malcolm, 18862A. 
Reuter, Walter John, 18857A. 
Ryan, Maurice Patrick, 18850A. 
Widner, Glynn Bryan, 18861A. 


VETERINARY 
Kester, Wayne Otho, 18976A. 
MEDICAL SERVICE 


Jobe, George Russell, 19382A, 
Nolan, Elmo Dorman, 19389A. 
Parsons, John Bernard, 19383A, 


CHAPLAINS 


Baechler, Ildephonse Charles, 18722A. 
Davis, Willard Graham, 18720A, 
Hanner, James Zigler, 18717A. 

X Lack, Charles Lester, 18719A. 
Marteney, Charles Walton, 18714A. 
Priest, Leroy Richard, 18715A, 

Rosen, Samuel, 18718A. 

Strippy, Clarence Gremphler, 18712A. 
Tatar, Stephen Anthony, 18711A. 
Taylor, William Franklin, Jr., 18716A. 
Wicher, Herbert Woodmore, 18721A. 


To be majors with rank from December 21, 
1949 


Abdalah, Ernest George, 5403A. 
Acker, Halbert Hammond, 5775A. 
Adams, Bill, 5480A. 

Adams, Ralph Wyatt, 5548A. 

X Aebischer, Joseph Edward, 5413A, 
Agin, Edward James, 5825A. 

* Ahrens, William Carl, 5744A. 

Allen, Samuel Lawrence, 5965A. 
Allen, Wendell Gerow, 5549A. 
Allensworth, Hubert Lasater, 5990. 
Almy, Donald Comstock, 5463A. 

XAlyea, Louis French, 5484A, 
Anderson, Arlo Sell, 5696A. 
Anderson, Glenn Preston, Jr., 5641A. 
Anderson, Holly Winfred, 6112A. 

X Anderten, Irwin William, 5620A. 
Archer, Oneal John Thomas, 5858A. 
Archlueta, Rubel Vigil, 5963A. 
Arendt, Harry Stanley, 5550A. 
Armstrong, Richard Elliott, 5591A. 
Arnold, Roy Addison, 6166A. 
Atwell, Lawrence Austin, 5683A, 
Austin, James Manning, 6058A, 
Babb, Claude Andrew, 57734, 
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Bailey, Harry Banks, 5730A, 

X Baker, Ancil David, 5924 A. 
Bankert, Ward Earl, 5399 A. 
Barker, Paul Bernard, 5606A. 
Barr, Jennings Monroe, 5720A, 
Barrett, John Patrick, 5987 A. 
Barrow, Tom Lee, 5781A. 
Bartlett, Edgar Earl, 5553A. 
Bates, Frederick Reed, 5404A. 

X Bauer, Christian Schmid, 5646A. 
Bazan, Edward Theodore, 5794A. 
Beam, Howard Earl, 5496A. 
Beamer, Harry Raymond, 5541A, 
Beasley, Everett Lyn, 5477A. 
Beck, Abe Jack, 5831A. 

x Behrens, George Herman, 5859A, 
Bennett, Herbert Hollinworth, 5661A. 
Beno, Kenneth Richard, 6079A. 
Berger, Kenneth Stephen, 5872A, 
Bergin, Joseph Andrew, 5562A. 
Berry, Secrest Laughlin, 5361A. 
Bertoni, Louis, 5522A. 

Betts, Francis Arnold, 5800A. 
Betz, Albert Leslie, 5634A, 
Beville, Claude, Jr., 5999A. 
Bickford, James Wendell, 6172A. 
Black, John Orville, 5455A. 
Blalock, John Wilmer, 6043A. 
Bliss, Charles Cushman, 6165A, 
Blume, Frederick Julius, 6132A. 
Blume, Irving, 5508A. 

Bobela, Michael, 5507A. 

Bogue, Jay Deam, 6108A. 

X Bolen, William Francis, 5400A. 
Bonvicin, Emanuel Frank, 5985A. 
Botsford, Charles Goddard, 5546A, 
Bottoms, Robert Leland, 5845A. 
Bowden, William Martin, 5790A. 
Bowen, Robert Lee, 5370A. 
Bowman, John Sterling, 6163A. 
Bowman, Richard Elworthy, 6034A, 

X Bradley, Francis Trenholm, 5795A. 
Brandau, Otto Henry, 5910A. 
Breeden, Lindsey Carlisle, Jr., 5555A. 
Brill, Norris, 5700A. 

Brittain, Gerald Frederick, 5665A. 


X Brown, Harvey Coleman, Jr., 5559A, 


Brown, Kenneth Elmo, 6092A, 
Brown, Robert William, 5485A. 
Brown, Ted, 5603A. 

Brubeck, Edwin Howard, 6095A. 
Bryan, Loren Andrew, 5270A. 
Buchmeier, George Thomas, 6153A. 

X Budway, George, 5430A. 

* Bunker, Walter Irvin, 6115A. 

X Burgner, Newton Milton, 5427A. 
Burgy, Eldred John, 5585A. 
Burkett, Bernard Julius, 6074A. 
Burns, Charles Timothy, 5631A. 
Burns, Jackson Ralph, 5618A. 
Butler, Charles Duane, 5458A. 
Buttmann, Oscar, 5761A. 

Buttrill, Harlan Crawford, 6107A. 
Cady, William Francis, 6188A. 
Callaway, Richard Dowdy, 5917A. 
Campion, Norman Woodrow, 6032A, 
Cappucci, Joseph John, 5577A. 
Carmack, John Edgar, 5928A. 
Carney, John Franklin, 18070A. 
Carney, John Kilker, 5703A. 
Carpenter, Donald Charles, 5625A. 
Carpenter, Neal Holton, 5596A. 
Carr, Richard Pendleton, 5913A. 
Carrithers, Judd McClelland, 5469A. 
Carroll, James Vincent, 5581A. 


Carson, William James, 5788A. 


Carver, Charles Frank, Jr., 6057A, 
Cassell, Ernest Murray, Jr., 5462A, 
Caulfield, Donald Brown, 5481A, 
Cavender, Joe Judson, 5622A. 
Chick, Lewis William, Jr., 5921A, 
Chilcote, Charles Arthur, 5718A. 
Clarke, Thomas Thurman, 6033A, 
Coffey, John Donald, 6010A. 

Cofield, Gene, 5597A. 

Coleman, Harry Southside, Jr., 5633A, 
Comer, Hubert Walker, 5436A. 
Commons, Enos Larrance, Jr., 5663A, 
Condon, Joseph Francis, 6103A. 
Conkling, Emmett Virgil, 5688A. 
Cooke, Gilbert Cady, 5385A. 
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Cope, William Samuel, 5684A. 
Copeland, Lewis Anderson, 5826A. 
Correll, Victor Crosby, 5653A. 
Couch, Alexander Pritchard, 5918A. 
Couch, Benjamin John, 6085A. 
Cowan, Marion Glenn, 5873A, 
Cowan, William Vincent, 5489A. 
Cox, Robert Lewis, 5970A. 

Craig, Joe Congdon, 5895A. 

Cram, Reginald Maurice, 5812A. 
Curtis, Jack Harry, 5592A. 

Curtiss, Philip Hildreth, 5779A. 
d' Acosta, Uriel Pereira, 5613A. 
D'Annibale, Vincent James, 6004A, 
Dalto, John, 5897A, 

Dalton, Bernard Vincent, 5886A. 
Dameron, Claiborne, 5547A. 
Darnell, George William, 5389A, 
Darnold, Charles Reese, 6008A. 
Davey, Kenneth William, 5909A. 
Davies, William Velasko, 5582A. 
Davis, James Werner, 6059A. 
Dawson, Harold Cleveland, 5612A, 
Dawson, Van Brunt, 5396A. 

Dean, David Kennedy, 5714A. 

de Bourbon Condé, Bruce Alfonso, 5727A. 
Decker, Robert Young, 5758A. 

Del Missier, Bruno Carl, 5962A. 
Dempsey, Jack Donald, 6030A. 

X DesGeorges, Herbert Etienne, 5699A. 
Desmond, Arthur Peter, 6179A. 
Dewey, Willis Alonzo, 5658A. 

Dice, Evan Adams, 5983A. 

Dick, Robert Marcus, 5594A. 
Dinsmore, Dwight Reginald, 5856A, 
Disana, Joe Vincent, 5654A. 

Dixon, Brendan, 5998A. 
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Kartman, Jules David, 18918A. 
Kephart, Norbert Corbin, 18914A. 
Miller, Ernest Leroy, 18915A. 
Morgan, Bernard Barker, 18910A. 
Schulte, George Nicholas, 18913A. 
Zuber, Jack M., 18911A. 


VETERINARY 


Clark, Marley Charles, 18984A. 
Scott, Rolland Orno, 18985A. 
Snodgrass, William Birchard, 18983A, 


MEDICAL SERVICE 


Baer, Reuben Albert, 19428A. 
Bovee, Clifton Willard, 19459A. 
Clark, Robert Emory, 19430A. 
Currier, Clyde Charles, 19432A. 
Doyle, James Michael, 19425A. 
Hurd, Earl Keith, 19460A. 
Killian, Frank, Jr., 19433A. 
Miller, Rahe August, 19429A. 

X Moore, James Henry, 19424A. 

x Runyon, Merlyn Walker, 19427A. 
Shutt, William Franklin, Jr., 19426A. 
Stine, Robert Christian, 19423A. 


To be captains with rank from December 21, 
1 


MEDICAL 


Aiken, David Wyatt, 19341A. 

Barry, Francis Edward, 19330A. 
Brezina, Edward Sharp, 19337A. 
Chancey, Robert Lee, 19333A. 

Class, Robert Nelson, 19662A. 
Coffey, John Joseph, 19349A. 
Culver, Warren Tuttle, 19346A. 
Dugan, Charles Clark, 19592A, 
Giffen, Martin Brener, 19319A. 
Hansen, Carl Ludwig, Jr., 19353A. 
Harten, James Nash, 19321A, 

Hood, Oliver Clough, 19325A. 
Kellsey, David Canfield, 19348A. 
Ketring, Eldon Grant, 19347A, 
Kollar, Edward Joseph, 19344A. 
Marsh, Frank Fontaine, 19328A. 
Mays, Oliver Aiken, 19332A. 
Mebane, John Cummins, 19336A. 
Midgley, Elwin Wilmer, 19354A. 
Misch, Harry James, 19322A. 
Moore, Alfred Erwin, 19343A. 
Moorehead, Si Fried, Jr., 19342A. 
Mullins, Robert Bruce, 19350A. 
Nauert, Nicholas Henry, Jr., 19606A. 
O’Grady, Thomas Mathew, 19329A. 
Osborne, Horace Henry, 19605A. 
Osetinsky, Venedict Michaelovich, 19334A. 
Peat, Alexander Cranston, 19324A. 
Plowright, Thomas Rider, 19339A. 
Quinnell, Robert Kay, 19323A. 
Randel, Hugh Wayne, 19357A. 
Rosen, Irwin Elwood, 19326A. 
Schafer, George Ezra, 19345A. 
Schear, Evan Weible, 19352A. 
Shirer, Ralph Francis, Jr., 19351A. 
Simons, David Goodman, 19331A. 
Thomason, Edgar Maurice, 19340A. 
Van Vranken, Eugene Edward, 19356A. 
Westbrook, William Hudson, 19327A. 
Wiedershine, Leonard Jack, 19355A. 
Wimberley, Norris Adron, Jr., 19338A. 
Wright, Thomas Clinton, 19320A, 
Zec, Branko Kosta, 19335A. 


MEDICAL SERVICE 


Burke, Charles Samuel, 19514A. 

Carter, Russell Joseph, 19515A. 

Cooper, Nathan, 19521A. 

Deverick, Theodore Roosevelt, 19513A. 

Henry, James Edgar, 19517A. 

Hill, Leonard D., 19516A. 

McGovern, John Joseph, 19519A. 
XMorden, Harold Ross, 19510A. 
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Morgan, Floyd Edward, Jr., 19512A. 

Schwartz, Seymour, 19518A. 

Sterzinger, Morris Matthew, 19594A. 

Washburn, Robert Ernest, 19511A., 

Willett, Joseph Earl, 19520A. 

The following-named officers for promo- 
tion in the United States Air Force under 
the provisions of section 107 of the Army- 
Navy Nurses Act of 1947. All officers have 
been found professionally qualified as re- 
quired by law. The officer whose name is 
preceded by the symbol (X) is subject to 
physical examination required by law. All 
others have been examined and found physi- 
cally qualified for promotion. 


To be lieutenant colonels with rank from 
December 21, 1949 


AIR FORCE NURSES 


Boswell, Monta Rey, AN43. 
Elsner, Bertha, AN542. 


To be majors with rank from December 21, 


AIR FORCE NURSES 
Hogan, Rosemary, AN574. 
Kehoe, Doris Angela, AN115. 
Kowaleski, S. Margaret, AN138. 
Wimberly, Edith Marie, AN130. 


WOMEN’S MEDICAL SPECIALISTS 


X Lawrence, Dorthea Mable, AM10005. 

Underkofler, Audrey Agnes, AM10037. 

The following-named officers for promotion 
in the United States Air Force under the 
provisions of section 306 of the Women’s 
Armed Services Integration Act of 1948 and 
section 508 of the Officer Personnel Act of 
1947. Those officers whose names are pre- 
ceded by the symbol (X) are subject to 
physical examination required by law. The 
other officer has been examined and found 
physically qualified for promotion. 


To be first lieutenants 
WOMEN’S AIR FORCE 

Fox, Victoria Elizabeth, AL80115, with rank 
from October 22, 1948. 
* Humm, Katherine Anna, AL80116, with 
rank from August 18, 1948. 
X Knapik, Delores Marie, AL80258, with rank 
from December 20, 1949. 

Nore.—All officers named on this nomina- 


tion received recess promotions during the 
recess of the Senate. 
In THE AIR FORCE 
The following-named officers for promo- 
tion in the United States Air Force, under 
the provisions of sections 502 and 509 of 
the Cfficer Personnel Act of 1947. Those of- 
ficers whose names are preceded by the sym- 
bol (X) are subject to physical examination 
required by law. All others have been ex- 
amined and found physically qualified for 
promotion. 
To be major 
CHAPLAINS 
Powers, William Edward, 18760A. 
To be captains 
UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 
Abbott, Elmond Hoyet, 12709A. 
Abbott, Fred Eugene, 12959A. 
* Abbott, Woodrow Acton, 12763A. 
Adams, Gail John, 12622A. 
Adams, James Addison, 12893A. 
Alagna, Antonito Frank, 12585A, 
Allen, Donald Wellington, 12715A. 
Allen, Frank Wynter, 12972A. 
Anderson, Edgar Harold, Jr., 12752A: 
Anderson, James Ellis, 12562A. 
Anderson, John Burton, 12964A. 
Andrew, James Ward, 12795A. 
Annis, Ross Evered, Jr., 12669A. 
Apgar, Paul Donald, 12832A. 
Arey, Warren Fredrick, 13029A. 
Armijo, Joseph Fernand, 12534A. 
Armstead, Seth Abraham, Jr., 12947A. 
Armstrong, George Valentine, Jr., 13002A. 
Arneson, Kenneth Lincoln, 12992A. 
Ascherfeld, Karl Cousins, Jr., 12936A. 
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Ashworth, Kenton Lee, 12536A. 
Austin, Paul Felder, 12691A. 
Bach, John Verdell, 12953A. 
Bailey, Gordon Anderson, 12918A. 
Bailey, Lawrence Oscar, 12640A. 
Bailie, Irwin Levi, 12937A. 
Bales, Jack Truitt, 13086A. 
Bare, Harold Francis, 12841A. 
Barnidge, William Hall, 12915A. 
Barton, Roger Darl, 12904A. 
Beales, John McReynolds, 12988A. 
Beck, Howard George, 13020A. 
Beck, Joseph Pershing, 12578A. 
Beeson, Jack Toll, 12778A. 
Beighley, Joe Willard, 12977A. 
Belk, Claudius Earle, 12692A. 
Bell, John Arnold, 12627A. 
Bellows, Clyde Lee, 13088A. 
Benedict, Paul Miller, 12874A, 
Bennett, Walter Donald, 12563A. 
Bennett, Walter Wilson, 12942A. 
Bergstrom, John Arthur, 12994A. 
Berry, John Morrison, 125614. 
Bevard, Franklin Blake, 13041A, 
Beveridge, Andrew Lowman 12781A, 
Bigum, Alfred Clark, 12796A 
Black, Jim, 12717A. 
Black, William Talbott, Jr., 12744A. 
Blomgren, Norman Edwin, 12580A, 
Boaz, Reynolds Ollie, 13024A. 
Bogard, Lawrence Miller, 12550A. 
Bohart, Chester Herbert, 13091A. 
Bollinger, George Wayne, 12544A, 
Bormann, Frederick Eugene, 12842A. 
Bowman, Joseph Wisler, 12733A. 
Donald Wesson, 12620A. 
Boyd, Robert Richardson, 13075A. 
Bradshaw, Morris Harold, 13105A. 
Bregar, Adolph Joseph, 12611A. 
Britt, Daniel Turner, Jr., 13061A. 
Brooks, James Bruce, 12742A, 
Brooks, William Clifford, Jr., 12663A. 
Brown, Robert Curtis, 12961A. 
Buffenbarger, Harold Lee, 12724A. 
XBujol, George Warren, 12660A. 
Burke, John Francis, 12997A. 
Byrne, James Fredrick, 12662A. 
Canny, Robert William, 12700A. 
Carey, Constantine George, 12767A. 
Carey, George Francis, Jr., 13104A. 
Carmack, Harold Horton, 12998A. 
Carpenter, Claude S., 13054A. 
Carpenter, Dustin Edward, 12974A. 
Carter, Frank Maynard, Jr., 12815A. 
Carter, James Barney, 12743A, 
Caudill, Orley Brandt, 13074A. 
Cavanaugh, William Daniel, 12938A. 
Chandley, Sherley Sevier, 12775A. 
Chapman, George Wesley, 12809A. 


Charbonneaux, Dorwin Douglas, 12731A. 


Chavez, Manuel Jose, Jr., 12828A. 
Cheatham, Richard Blake, 12777A. 
Cherry, Clyde Stephen, 12952A. 
Chesser, Alvin James, 12996A. 
Christian, Clarence Duane, 12917A, 
Churchville, Louis Joseph, 12635A. 
Cichy, George Edward, 12629A. 
Clark, Robert Samuel, 12565A, 
Clark, Waymon D., 12749A. 

Clark, Wayne Elmus, 12783A. 
Clarke, Donald Leon, 12531A. 
Claunch, John Gary, 12604A, 
Cleaveland, Arthur Bernard, 12650A, 
Clements, Lawson Woodrow, 12707A. 
Clifford, Raymond Verl, 12564A. 
Cloud, Carl Everett, 12780A. 

Cobb, James William, 12615A. 
Coble, Walter Monroe, 12979A. 

Cole, Henry Ward, 12672A. 

Xx Collier, Francis Bernard, 12689A. 
Collier, Robert Edward, 12770A. 
Combs, Edward Emmerson, 12769A. 
Conway, Thomas Herbert, 12559A. 
Cooper, Harold Myron, 12894A. 
Corn, Cecil Paul, 13016A. 

Coursey, Robert Joseph, 12971A. 
Cox, Samuel Jack, Jr., 12960A. 
Crandall, Edmund Billings, 12642A. 
Crone, Douglas Arthur, 13072A. 
Cummings, Jesse Milburn, 12908A, 
Darby, Wilbur Smith, 12895A. 
Davis, George Andrew, Jr., 13035A. 


Davis, Murrit Herman, 12729A. 
Dawson, Albert Eugene, 12757A. 

X Dean, Frederick Funston, 12552A. 
Dean, Preston Minor, 12703A. 
Dean, Robert Murry, 12533A. 
DeGroat, Russell Ellsworth, 13064A. 
DeLoughary, Robert David, 12989A. 
Deutsch, Ainsley, 12643A. 
Dietrich, Leroy Schantz, 12785A. 
Dobson, Robert Eugene, 12680A. 
Donnelly, James Edward, Jr., 12914A. 
Dover, Joseph Harrison, 12850A. 
Duke, Robert Harold, 12739A. 
Dunn, Donald Wayne, 12879A. 
Dyas, David Dean, 12340A. 
Edwards, Elmer Thomas, Jr., 12613A. 


XEichman, Edward Aloysius, Jr., 125714. 


Eiser, John Leigh, 12889A. 
Elrod, Erwin Brice, 12607A. 
Emerson, Jack Gorman, 12697A. 
Enders, Orville Edward, 12826A. 

XEpperson, George Marion, 12574A. 
Erdman, John Muttart, 12800A. 
Erickson, Arthur, 12528A. 
Erickson, Orin Horgan, 12772A. 
Fahringer, Frederick Harrison, 12645A. 
Festini, Steve Joseph, 13030A, 
Fikes, Charles Wilson, 12791A. 

XFinnerty, William Joseph, 12957A. 
Fisher, Earl, Jr., 12833A. 

Fisher, Roger Louis, 12861A. 
Fisher, Thurman Danton, 12836A. 
Fitschen, Iver Clarence, 12712A. 
Fortin, Floyd Francis, 12954A. 
Freas, Luther Wayne, 12821A. 
Frederick, Paul Alphonse 3d, 13062A. 
French, George Edward, Jr., 13063A. 
Friedrich, Walter Rudolph, 12589A. 
Fristoe, James Poor, 128874. 
Fritsch, Edward Martin, 12790A, 
Frobom, Leo, 12664A. 

Furey, Francis Joseph, 12843A. 

X Gallerani, Alterio, 12746A. 

Garvin, Louis Allen, 12676A. 

Gentry, James Elbert, 12706A, 
George, Mario Frank, 13093A. 

Gerdes, Donald Richard, 12834A. 
Gettelfinger, Robert Jerome, 13066A, 
Gibbons, Russell McCullough, 12747A. 
Gibson, Marion Barnett, 12695A, 
Glasgow, Charles Glenn, 12847A. 
Godbey, Donald Edward, 12705A. 
Gorder, Robert Alexander, 12628A. 
Grabowski, Francis Theodore, 13101A, 
Gradel, George Anthony, 12991A. 
Gray, David Fletcher, 12678A. 

Green, Joseph, 12921A. 

Green, Robert Vestry, 12967A. 
Greene, Clarence Raymond, 12745A. 
Greer, Edwin Harry, 12540A, 

Grey, Walter Forrest, 12995A. 

Griffin, Ralph Oliver, 12648A. 

X Grosse, William Richard, 12768A. 
Grottle, George Tibor, 12776A. 
Grubb, Royal Harwood, 12835A. 
Guerrein, Carl Joseph, 12716A. 
Hague, Owen Earl, 12558A. 
Haggerty, Frank Richard, 13058A. 
Hall, Edwin Thomas, 12670A. 
Halliday, Robert Wallace, 13098A. 
Halpin, Edward Vincent, 12940A. 
Hamilton, Julian Wyatt, 12602A. 
Hamilton, Richard Louis, 13042A. 
Handy, Paul, 13031A. 

Hanner, Charles Kirkman, Jr., 13079A, 

XHansen, Paul Herman, 12665A. 
Harbula, Edward Albert, 12902A, 
Hardin, Neal Harris, Jr., 12687A. 
Hargett, Joe Thurman, 13018A. 
Harris, Robert Wilson, 12704A. 
Harris, Willie Marvin, 12907A. 
Helms, Willard Bryce, 12949A, 
Henley, Robert Max, 13033A. 
Herold, Joseph Victor, 12631A. 
Heslep, Alvin Ray, 12931A. 


Hester, James Alexander, 12625A. 


Hicks, Lindsey, 12573A. 

Hill, John Francis, 13077A. 

Hobbs, Harold Widenhouse, 12609A. 
Hodges, Millard Upton, 13025A. 
Hodkins, Chester Allen, 12932A, 
Hogan, Miller E., 12993A, 


Holley, Roy Lamar, 12773A. 


Hollingsworth, James Spencer, Jr., 12551A. 


Holt, Charles Asbury, 3d, 12849A. 
Horn, John David, 12714A. 
Horrigan, Robert James, 13071A. 
Horton, Jack O’Quin, 13012A. 
Horton, William Joseph, 13107A. 
Hotard, Ernest Lee, 13007A. 
Howell, James Robert, 12933A. 
Hughes, John Francis, 12766A. 
Hughes, Robert Lee, 12944A. 
Hughes, William, 12554A. 
Hundley, Everett Lee, 12686A. 
Hyland, Edward John, 12538A. 
Irvin, Frank Ward, Jr., 12934A. 
Jackson, Earl E., Jr., 13040A. 
Jackson, Harley Franklin, 12683A. 
Jacobs, William Paul, 13052A. 
Jane, Edwin George, Jr., 13085A. 

X Janek, Lewis Frank, 12872A. 
Janssen, Carl Andrew, 13038A. 
Jerman, Charles Elwood, 12897A. 
Johnson, Jack Dewey, 13047A. 
Johnston, Ben Doom, Jr., 12792A. 
Jonas, Gordon Elester, 12812A, 
Jones, Henry Lee, 12891A. 

Jones, Kenneth Leroy, 12587A. 
Jones, Melbern Robert, 12965A. 

* Jones, William Aubrey, 12846A. 
Jungman, Clarence Adolph, 12659A. 
Justin, Chester Anthony, 12597A. 
Karnezis; Demetrios, 12740A. 
Keator, John Elmer, 12830A. 
Keeffe, Donald James, 12632A. 
Keish, Frederick Charles, 12738A. 
Kellogg, Robert Edwin, 12575A. 
Kelly, James Douglas, 12728A. 
Kelso, William Robert, 12822A. 

Kennedy, Thomas Barrett, 12723A. 
Kerr, Robert Augustus, 12804A. 
Kessler, Donald Lee, 12750A. 
Kettler, William Herman, 12877A. 
Kille, Wesley Grant, 13001A. 
Kinchla, Edward Francis, Jr., 12735A. 
King, Frederick Martin, 12852A. 
Kirby, Julian Benton, 13017A. 
Klonowski, Joseph James, 12926A, 
Korbol, Clifford Oscar, 12929A. 
Krause, Arthur Fox, 12532A. 
Krause, Francis Raymond, 12983A. 
Kuldau, Parker Charles, 13069A. 
Lackey, James Clifton, 12786A. 
Laden, Robert Edward, 12684A. 
Lane, Franklin Kenneth, 12623A. 
Langford, Floyd J., 12844A. 
Lappin, Lyle Marvin, 12868A. 
Latham, Seymour Eugene, 12548A, 
Lawyer, John Edward, 12638A. 
Leary, Dodge Edwin, 13089A. 
Leaser, Earl Robert, 13036A. 
Leeds, John Corbett, Jr., 13103A. 
Lent, Robert Ralph, 12688A. 
Levine, Arnold, 12653A. 

Lewis, Jack, 12658A. 

Lewis, Jack Miller, 12732A. 

Liniger, Vaun Neal, 13048A. 

Linn, Howard Anthony, 12862A. 
Little, Homer Francis, 12990A. 
Littleton, Franklin Walter, Jr., 12896A. 
Livesay, Robert Groves, 12616A. 
Livingood, Galen Aldo, 12803A, 
Locy, James Allen, Jr., 12576A, 
Lodge, James Delvin, 12666A. 
Logan, Douglas Harold, 12925A. 
Logan, Roy Buel, 12651A. 

Long, Clifford George, 12756A. 
Lonski, Charlie John, 12681A. 
Loring, Charles Joseph, Jr., 13008A. 
Lowe, Ralph Zelmore, Jr., 12807A. 
Lowman, Raymond Paul, 13049A. 
Lutrey, Theodore Thomas, 12865A, 
Lux, Frank Orf, 13004A. 

Lyle, Vernon John, 12759A. 
McBride, Elmer Thomas, 12799A. 
McCaslin, Kenneth Roswell, 12603A. 
McCullough, Campbell Boyer, 12734A, 
McCann, James Joseph, 12924A. 


McFarland, Kenneth Thomas, Jr., 18023A, 


McGrain, Thomas Wood, 12912A. 
McGrew, Kenneth Gordon, 12813A. 
McKibban, Robert Vernon, 12649A. 


McKinney, Baylus Benjamin, Jr., 12590A. 
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McKinney, Clell Homer, Jr., 12639A. 
McKown, Robert Emery, 12939A. 
McLain, Steven James, 12545A. 
McMahon, James Joseph, Jr., 12805A. 
Mabrey, Owen Dewey, 12598A, 
Machado, Joseph Gilbert, 12537A. 
Mahoney, Edward Francis, 13037A. 
Mandell, Robert Irving, 12570A. 
Marston, Arthur Anson, 12854A. 
Mask, Kenneth James, 12690A. 

X Mason, Robert Junior, Jr., 12577A. 
Masonheimer, Robert Harvey, 12727A. 
Masters, Edgar James, 12886A. 
Masterson, Robert James, 12901A. 
Matthews, Richard Glen, 12674A. 
Mattson, Joseph Albert, 13006A. 
Meacham, Gerard Stewart, 12719A. 
Meibohm, Winfred Herbert, 13083A. 
Meltzer, Lester, 12867A. 

Metcalf, Curtis Newborn, 12668A. 
Metzger, Robert Earl, 12787A. 

‘X Meyer, Gilbert Edgar, 12930A. 

Xx Meyers, Oliver Harold, 12794A. 
Mickish, William Jack, 12819A. 
Middleton, George Alvin, 12899A. 
Miele, Alfonse Ralph, 12754A. 

Miller, Monroe Marchbank, 12922A. 
Miller, Richmond Lee, Jr., 12718A, 
Miller, Robert Thorn, 12810A. 
Mills, Robert John, 12661A. 

X Minihan, Charles Edward, 12652A. 
Mitchell, Ralph Waymon, Jr., 13096A. 
Moelich, William Edward, Jr., 12725A. 

X Molloy, Paul Francis, 12882A. 

Moore, Andy Barry, Jr., 12557A. 
Moore, Donald Fred, 12568A. 

Moore, Ernest Francis, 12693A. 
Moore, Herbert Warren, Jr., 12779A. 
Morel, Raymond Ernest, 13026A. 
Mouat, John Charles, 13045A. 
Murphy, William Michael, 12599A. 
Murray, Loren Purdy, Jr., 13055A. 

'X Murray, William George, 12927A. 
Murray, William Marvin, 12758A. 
Myers, George Grant, 12560A. 

Neal, Harold Lord, Jr., 12802A. 
Neal Robert Eugene, 12987A. 


Netherwood, Douglas Blakeshaw, 12857A. 


Newsom, B. W., 128314, 

Newton, James Harold, 13084A. 
Niersbach, Norman George, 12760A, 
Nogar, Eugene Thomas, 12814A. 
Nowell, Rufus Homer, Jr., 12614A. 
Nowlin, David McBroom, 12892A. 
Oakes, Russell Eugene, 12549A. 
Obenshain, Ray Lealand, Jr., 12923A. 
O'Connell, Ellis Stanley, 12619A. 

XO’Hearn, Daniel Robert, 12978A. 
Ohlmeyer, Harold Zachary, 12656A. 
O'Leary, John David, 13010A. 
Orlando, Michael Joseph, 12682A. 
Orme, Griffith, 13090A. 

X Oswald, Garth Barnes, 12876A. 
Cttaway, Harold Edward, 13065A. 
Owens, Melvin Odell, 13100A. 
Page, Jack Clifford, 13032A. 
Palmer, John Franklin, 12986A. 
Palmer, Robert Thomas, 12569A. 

X Palowez, John, 12667A. 

Parsons, Robert Pulver, 12553A. 
Parsonson, Ernest Charles, 12973A. 
Partrick, Richard Harding, 13034A. 
Peattie, Harry Andrew, Jr., 12801A. 
Peightel, James Lloyd, 12784A, 
Penton, Austin Douglas, 12755A, 
Peratt, J. D., 12594A. 

Perkins, Donald Foss, 12711A. 
Phillips, Robert Preston, 12595A. 
Piggott, Myron George, 12917A. 

X Pollen, Milton Thomas, 12875A. 
Popson, Raymond Andrew, 12634A. 


Porter, Frederick Sherwood, Jr., 12848A, 


Price, Leroy Burroughs, 13027A. 
Price, Richard Ford, 12641A. 
Price, Robert Doyle, 12736A. 
Prochoroff, George, 12984A. 
Pullen, Howard Vere, 12884A. 
Reavis, Cecil Leon, Jr., 12909A. 
Recher, John Henry, 13059A. 
Reed, Charles William, 12722A. 


XReilley, Robert John, 13022A. 


Remick, John Henry, 12838A. 
Renk, Norman Grover, 12671A. 
Rice, William Lewis, Jr., 12699A. 


Ridenour, Paul Wesley, 13019A. 
XRife, Wayne Richard, 12975A. 


Roberts, Charles Anthony 12948A. 
Roberts, Harry Warren, 12818A. 
Roberts, James Bourbon, 12584A. 
Roberts, John Edward, 12864A. 
Robertson, Thomas Dillon, 12751A. 
Rockey, Carlton George, Jr., 12708A. 
Rorrer, Marvin Thomas, 13070A. 


XRothaus,, Jack Nick, 12555A. 


Rounds, James Maurice, 12955A. 


X Rountree, Malcolm Stuart, 12774A. 


Russell, Norman, 12761A. 
Rutt, Ronald Gordon, 12654A. 

X Ryan, Neil Brammer, 12885A. 
Sanderson, Duncan McAuley, 12970A. 
Schaefer, Jack Charles, 12556A. 
Scharf, Richard Edwin, 12596A. 
Schaunaman, George Samuel, 12588A. 
Schiavoni, Vincent Peter, 125724. 
Schmidt, Robert Charles, 12962A, 
Schreffler, Charles Euterline, 12542A. 
Scott, Robert Isham, Jr., 12905A. 
Scurlock, James Gordon, 12946A, 
Seaman, Robert Atkins, 12610A. 
Secrest, Edgar Lee, Jr., 12621A. 

xSeifert, Henry Lee, 12702A. 

Sert, Louis Robert, 12657A. 
xSewall, Eugene Trafton, 13009A. 
Shaber, Bert, Jr., 13021A. 
Shafer, Philip Stuart, 12647A. 
Shaffer, John Hixon, 12856A, 
Shaw, Allan White, Jr., 12535A. 
Shepard, William Ackinson, Jr., 12579A, 
xSherman, Ocea D., Jr., 13082A. 
Shuck, John Flory, 12913A. 
Simmons, Malcolm Clifford, 13013A. 

* Simmons, Willis Madison, 13057A. 
Simons, Doyle Evert, 12677A. 
Simpson, Dale Patterson, 12679A. 
Singleton, Floyd Edwards, 12748A. 
Slaughter, Clarence Benton, Jr., 12673A. 
Sledge, Thomas Edward, Jr., 12698A, 
Smith, Eldon Vernon, 12980A. 
Smith, Jack Arthur, 13078A. 

Smith, James Wesley, 12600A. 

* Smith, James William, 12583A. 
Smith, Robert London, 12880A. 
Smith, Willard Edward, 13014A. 
Smith, Wiliam Bernard, Jr., 12853A. 
Smithwick, Fred Barksdale, Jr., 12816A. 
Sommers, Harold Lee, 12999A. 
Spear, Robert Brinkerhoff, 12605A. 
Stabler, Tarlton Brooke, 12820A. 
Staylor, LeRoy William, 12530A. 
Steen, Clarence Herbert, 12823A, 
Stevenson, William LeRoy, 12782A. 
Stewart, Hugh William, 12539A. 

XStewart, Thomas Earl, 12945A. 
Stokes, Louis Samuel, 12626A, 

Stoll, Albert Earl, Jr., 12860A. 
Stone, Robert Errol, 12618A. 
Sullivan, Charles Luther, 13000A. 
Sullivan, Robert, 13081A. 

Sutton, Robert Clifton, 12985A. 
Swanson, Dustin Herbert, 12581A. 
Swayze, Jack, 12546A. 

Symmes, Roderick Ormsby, 12710A. 
Talbot, Philip Burne, 12966A. 
Tammenga, Henry Lubertus, 12811A, 
Thaler, Melvin Sidney, 12870A. 
Thomas, Frank Maguire, 12624A, 
Thompson, Allen Wesley, 12789A. 
Timmermans, Henry Louis, 12817A, 
Torpey, Charles Louis, 12644A, 
Tucker, Charles Lewis, 12890A, 
Tucker, Claude Jordan, 12903A, 
Urban, Harry, 12582A. 

Valentine, Dwane Robert, 12694A. 
Van Bruggen, Richard, 12713A. 

XVan Der Beek, Louis Marshall, 13099A. 
Vandiver, Robert Samuel, 12586A, 
Van Sickle, Philip Hugh, 13043A. 
Vaughan, Haywood Cooper, 13051A. 
Vaughan, Thomas Wallace, 12981A. 
Vocke, Robert Donald, 13102A. 
Voss, Kenneth William, 12976A. 


Wakefield, Harry Adams, 12825A, 

Walmer, Harry Elmer, 12633A. 

Warner, James Aldo, 12741A. 

Warner, Robert Leonard, 12592A. 

Way, Jack, 12928A. 

Weaver, Carl Turner, Jr., 130114. 

Weaver, Donald Mouzon, 12529A. 

Webb, James Henry, 12543A. 

Weed, John Barton, 12765A. 

Weigle, Vincent Joseph, 12793A. 

Welch, Eugene Clair, 13068A. 

Welch, Norman Ernest, 12824A. 

Wells, Charles Brinton, Jr., 12919A. 

Wells, Harold Eugene, 12943A. 

Welsh, James Harry, 12935A. 

Wheeler, Kenneth Robert, 12806A. 

Wheeler, William James, 12646A. 

x White, Thomas Arthur, 12567A. 

Williams, Donald Elmer, 12958A. 

Williams, Irwin Lynn, 12906A. 

Williams, Lewis Harris, 12963A. 

Willis, W. B., 12982A. 

Wilson, Robert Crane, 12839A. 

Wilson, Woodrow William, 12788A. 

Wink, Eugene August, Jr., 12871A. 

X Wise, Billie Reford, 12798A. 
X Withers, Lloyd Lewis, Jr., 13046A. 

Withers, Raymond Rankin, 13015A. 

Wolfe, Lawrence John, 13073A. 

Wolfe, Roland L., 12771A. 

Wood, Horace Dula, 13076A. 

x Wood, Thomas Walley, 13044A. 

Woods, Roy Douglas, 12808A. 
xX Wynne, Lawson Paul, 12591A. 

Wywal, Felix Benard, 13028A. 

Yochim, Frederick Anthony, 12720A, 

Young, Fred William, 12608A. 

Zelenka, Raymond Emil, 12701A. 

Zigrang, William John, 13095A. 

Zimmerman, Max George, 13087A. 

The following-named officers for promo- 
tion in the United States Air Force under the 
provisions of section 107 of the Army-Navy 
Nurses Act of 1947. All officers have been 
found professionally qualified as required by 
law. Those officers whose names are preceded 
by the symbol (X) are subject to physical 
examination required by law. All others have 
been examined and found physically quali- 
fied for promotion. 


To be captains 
AIR FORCE NURSES 


X Collins, Sabre Genevieve, AN930. 

Gomez, Lu, AN1733. 

Horton, Marjorie O., AN1411. 

Mowatt, Mary M., AN757. 

To be first lieutenant \_ 
WOMEN’S MEDICAL SPECIALIST 
X Boman, Mary L., AJ10. 

Nork.— The officer named on this nomina- 
tion for promotion to major will complete 14 
years’ service for promotion during the 
month of January. All officers named on this 
nomination for promotion to captain com- 
plete 7 years’ service for promotion during 
the months of December 1949 and January 
and February 1950. All officers nominated for 
promotion to captain who completed 7 years’ 
service prior to December 31, 1949, received 
recess promotions during the recess of the 
Senate. The officer nominated for promotion 
to first lieutenant will complete 3 years’ sery- 
ice during the month of February. Dates of 
rank of all officers will be as determined by 
the Secretary of the Air Force. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate January 25 (legislative day of 
January 4), 1950: 

SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 


Edward T. McCormick to be a member of 
the Securities and Exchange Commission for 
the remainder of the term expiring June 5, 
1952. 

Donald C. Cook to be a member of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission for the 
term expiring June 5, 1954. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 25, 1950 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
Rev. Francis Przybylski, Wausau, Wis., 
offered the following prayer: 


A:mighty and eternal God, father, and 
protector of mankind, author and de- 
fender of justice and love, look down 
with favor upon the Members of the 
House of Representatives of this great 
country this day. 

Mindful of Your blessings on our Na- 
tion and on us, we thank You, Lord. 
Today, in these trying times, when so 
often justice and love of man are clouded 
by misunderstanding and other consid- 
erations, give us the wisdom, in the prob- 
lems that confront us, to understand 
what is right; to judge with justice tem- 
pered with charity. Give us the courage 
to do what is just for our Nation and 
other nations, and to speak for it with 
eloquence, that peace may reign within 
nations and among nations. 

In the words of St. Francis— 

Lord, make me an instrument of Your 
peace. 

Where there is hatred, let me sow 
love; where there is injury, pardon; 
where there is doubt, faith; where there 
is despair, hope; where there is dark- 
ness, light; and where there is sickness, 
joy. 

Oh, Divine Master, grant that I may 
not so much seek to be consoled as to 
console; to be understood as to under- 
stand; to be loved as to love. 

This we ask in the name of the Father 
who created us, the Son who redeemed 
us, and the Holy Spirit who inspires and 
sanctifies us. Amen. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I make the point of order that a quo- 
rum is not present. 

The SPEAKER (after counting). 
Evidently there is no quorum present. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to 
their names: 

{Roll No. 16] 


Beall Fernandez Norton 
Bland Flood O'Neill 
Boggs, La, Fulton Pfeifer, 
Bolling Gamble Joseph L. 
Bosone ~ Garmatz eiffer, 
Brown, Ga Gilmer William L. 
Buckley, N. Y Rees 
Bulwinkle Hébert Ribicoff 
Burdick Heller Richards 
Burton Hobbs Rivers 
Cavalcante Hope Smathers 
Celler Irving Smith, Ohio 
Cole, Kans. Jacobs S 
Coudert Keefe Stockman 
Kennedy Taylor 
Davenport Vursell 
Davies, N. Y. LeFevre Wadsworth 
Davis, Tenn. Lichtenwalter Walsh 
Dingell McMillan, S. C. White, Idaho 
Douglas Monroney Wilson, Ind 
Elliott Morrison Withrow 
Engel, Mich. Murphy Young 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 367 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with, 
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The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved, 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries. 


HON. PAUL BROWN, MEMBER OF 
CONGRESS 


Mr. CAMP. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Camp]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CAMP. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call attention to the roll call which has 
just ensued, in which, for the first time 
in 17 years, my colleague the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Brown] failed to 
answer to his name. 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Brown] is sick. I am glad to report to 
the House, however, that he had a very 
restful night and is improved. 

I believe his is one of the most re- 
markable records of promptness, dili- 
gence, and fidelity to duty ever made 
in this House. I think this House will 
appreciate it and will be glad to know 
that the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Brown] is recovering and will soon be 
back at his post of duty. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMP. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Brown] was the first 
Member of Congress to answer every 
roll call for more than 10 consecutive 
years. 

I was the first man in Congress to 
answer every roll call for 10 consecutive 
years. The gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Brown] has exceeded my record. 

When the late Speaker Champ Clark 
wrote his book, no man had answered 
every roll call for more than seven con- 
secutive years. I came to Congress about 
the time that book was published. 

So the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Brown] has by far the best record, from 
that standpoint, of any man who has 
ever served in the Congress of the United 
States. 

Mr. CAMP. He has been a Member 
of Congress since July 5, 1933. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Camp] has 
expired. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BREHM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a den- 
tal-health program proposed by the 
American Dental Association. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, a 
point of order. I am constrained to ob- 
ject to the transaction of any other busi- 
ness except the call of the committee at 
this time, since this is Calendar Wednes- 
day. After the committees have been 
called, I will not object. 
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The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
object to extension of remarks and 1- 
minute speeches by anybody? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. At this time, 
Mr. Speaker, until the committees are 
called. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES—NATIONAL CAPITAL 
HOUSING AUTHORITY (H. DOC. NO. 455) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States, which was read by 
the Clerk and, together with the accom- 
panying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
In accordance with the provisions of 
section 5 (a) of the District of Columbia 
Alley Dwelling Act, epproved June 12, 
1934, I transmit herewith for the infor- 
mation of the Congress the report of the 
National Capital Housing Authority for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1949. 
Harry S. TRUMAN. 
Tue Wuite House, January 25, 1950. 


AMENDMENT OF BANKRUPTCY ACT 


Mr. SABATH, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 441) providing for 
the consideration of the bill (S. 88) to 
amend section 60 of the act entitled “An 
act to establish a uniform system of 
bankruptcy throughout the United 
States,” approved July 1, 1898, as 
amended (Rept. No. 1523), which was 
referred to. the House Calendar and 
ordered to be printed: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself. 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (S. 88) to amend section 60 of the 
act entitled “An act to establish a uniform 
system of bankruptcy throughout the United 
States,” approved July 1, 1898, as amended. 
That after general debate, which shall be 
confined to the bill and continue not to 
exceed 1 hour, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, the bill shall be read for amende 
ment under the 5-minute rule. At the con- 
clusion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


MOTION TO ADJOURN 
Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn, 
The question was taken. 
The motion was rejected. 
CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


The SPEAKER. This is Calendar 
Wednesday. The Clerk will call the 
committees. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I move to dispense with further pro- 
ceedings under the Calendar Wednesday 
rule. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. This motion in 
order to succeed must receive a two- 
thirds vote, if I remember the rules cor- 
rectly. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is 
correct. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

The SPEAKER. In the opinion of the 
Chair, two-thirds not having voted in 
favor thereof, the motion is lost. 

The Clerk will call the committees. 


TERMINAL-LEAVE PAY 


Mr. KILDAY (when the Committee on 
Armed Services was called). Mr. Speak- 
er, by direction of the Committee on 
Armed Services, I call up the bill (H. R. 
3205) to provide a 1-year extension of 
the time for making application for ter- 
minal-leave pay. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. This bill appears on 
the Union Calendar and under the rule 
the House automatically resolves itself 
into the Committee of the Whole. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 3205) to pro- 
vide a 1-year extension of the time for 
making application for terminal-leave 
pay, with Mr. Harris in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. KILDAY] is 
entitled to 1 hour and the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Etston] is entitled to 1 
hour. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. MARTIN]. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, may I inquire of the majority 
leader what is going to be called up on 
tomorrow? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
House Joint Resolution 371 out of the 
Ways and Means Committee, a bill I 
referred to yesterday, will be called up. 
I could not give definite information to 
the House on yesterday, but I can say 
now that that resolution will come up 
for consideration on tomorrow. It is a 
bill relating to the retroactive taxes on 
life-insurance companies for 1948 and 
1949. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Is 
that bill going to be brought up under an 
open rule? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes. May I ad- 
vise the gentleman from Massachusetts 
and the House that it is not a rule; it is a 
privileged matter but under the rules of 
the House it will be open to amendment. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. The 
gentleman does not know about Friday? 

Mr. McCORMACK. That will depend 
on what the Rules Committee does to- 
morrow on the cotton acreage quota 
bill. If that committee reports out a rule 
the probabilities are it will coine up on 
Friday. Again I would like to leave a 
slight qualification there. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Have 
any arrangements been made for Satur- 

? 
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Mr. McCORMACK. No; there is noth- 
ing for Saturday. I hope we can ad- 
journ over. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to announce to the House that Hiss got 
5 years in the penitentiary for perjury. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, I now 
yield myself such time as I may desire to 
use. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill (H. R. 3205) has 
been reported to the House by the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services and provides 
for an extension of time for making ap- 
plication for terminal-leave pay. This 
bill was offered by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. PHILBIN]. He would 
have fixed the termination date as Sep- 
tember 1, 1949. 

It will be recalled that at the time the 
bill authorizing payment of terminal- 
leave bonds was passed it provided that 
applications for payment of terminal 
leave had to be filed prior to September 
1, 1947. 

Thereafter, when the law was amended 
permitting these bonds to be cashed, the 
application date was extended to Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. 

Therefore, since 1948 it has not been 
possible for anyone to apply for his ter- 
minal-leave pay. It has developed that 
the Army, the Navy, the Marine Corps, 
and the Coast Guard have rejected 16,303 
claims which were filed after September 
1, 1948. It will be necessary for these 
applications to be resubmitted to the De- 
partments concerned, along with other 
applications by persons entitled to pay- 
ment who have not heretofore filed for 
such pay. 

The situation is this: Those who very 
promptly sought to take advantage of the 
terminal-leave law received their pay. 
However, there were those who might, at 
that time, have been in such financial 
condition that they did not feel that they 
wanted to take advantage of the law; 
others were misinformed as to the neces- 
sity for applying, and some few upon dis- 
charge were misinformed as to the 
method for applying. We are in the 
situation that those who very promptly 
sought to take advantage have received 
the benefits of this law, and those who 
may have delayed because they originally 
did not intend to take advantage of it 
have since found, because of personal 
circumstances, that it is necessary to do 
so and now are not permitted to accept it, 

I want to point out that funds were 
appropriated when this law became ef- 
fective for the purpose of paying all of 
the terminal-leave pay. At the present 
time it is believed that it will not be 
necessary to make any additional ap- 
propriations for the payment of the 
terminal-leave pay. However, it will be 
necessary to make a small appropriation 
of $69,000 to be used in the administra- 
tion of this measure. 

The committee amended the bill as 
originally offered, which had provided 
for its termination on September 1, 1949. 
We have provided for a termination date 
of June 30, 1951, and we have selected 
June 30, 1951, in order to have the ter- 
mination date coincide with the termina- 
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tion of the fiscal year so that the Depart- 
ments will be able to calculate with some 
accuracy what the administrative ex- 
pense is going to be. This will permit 
the Departments to terminate the activi- 
ties of these administrative departments 
at the end of that fiscal year. We believe 
this date will be greatly to the advantage 
or economy in the costs of administra- 
ion. 

It is the view of the committee that 
there should be no further extension of 
the termination date of this act. It has 
been previously extended. We believe 
that adequate publicity should be given 
that this extension is to be the last ex- 
tension, and that those who are entitled 
to apply for terminal-leave pay under 
the provisions of this proposed law must 
act diligently or they will not be entitled 
to any other chance to secure payment 
of their terminal leave. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I would like to inform 
the gentleman that I have a case of a 
man who was in the Government service 
out of the country, and for that reason 
was in no position to file his claim. He 
did not know about it. 

Mr. KILDAY. That is correct. There 
are a number of cases of people who did 
not have such an opportunity. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am very glad to see 
this bill brought up. 

Mr. KILDAY. It has been pointed out 
in connection with this bill that the 
original Terminal Leave Pay Act came 
out on a discharge petition. As a result 
it never had that careful committee con- 
sideration that a bill should have, and 
these matters could not have been con- 
sidered or foreseen at that time. The 
committee was discharged from its con- 
sideration before it held any hearings on 
it, so that that must be borne in mind. 
It could not be expected to be in such 
perfect condition as if it had orderly 
committee consideration. 

Mr. KEEFE, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KEEFE. Is it correct to say that 
the purpose of this bill is to give simple 
justice to those who for one reason or 
another may have failed to file applica- 
tion for terminal leave? 

Mr. KILDAY. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. You could not justify a terminal- 
leave pay provision on any ground other 
than that it was something the men had 
earned and to which they were entitled. 
The committee feels that if there were 
various circumstances that made it im- 
possible or impracticable for the men to 
apply they ought not to be now cut off 
from receiving payment of that which 
they earned and to which they are en- 
titled, but we do feel that there must be 
a termination to the program and that 
no further extensions should be consid- 
ered after this law is enacted. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr, HOFFMAN]. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, so that I may understand the 
gentleman who just left the floor, may I 
ask, so that I may be sure of my under- 
standing, if this bill goes through will 
that on the day named end the oppor- 
tunity to take terminal leave? 

Mr. KILDAY. I do not exactly un- 
derstand the question. Does the gen- 
tleman mean that it is intended that 
that will terminate the right to apply 
for leave that has heretofore accumu- 
lated? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. KILDAY. That is the idea of the 
committee, that it should be done that 
way. We realize that we cannot bind 
any future Congress. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Your 
idea is that we should not have a sort 
of contingent liability running on in- 
definitely? 

Mr. KILDAY. That is right, that it 
should be terminated. We fixed a 
termination date originally, and I think 
this is the last time it should be extended. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. May I 
ask, just who are the sponsors of this 
bill? 

Mr. KILDAY. I think we had six bills 
pending before the committee providing 
various dates at which the extension 
should terminate. We happened to re- 
port the one sponsored by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. PHILBIN]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. 
there any particular group? 

Mr. KILDAY. All I know of is these 
individuals. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I ask 
that because there came to my desk this 
morning a letter which has this para- 
graph init. It has something to do with 
this discharge petition on FEPC. The 
last paragraph states this: 

May I earnestly request that if you sup- 
port FEPC you sign this discharge petition 
at the earliest possible moment, since we 
want to bring it up as soon as we Can. 


It is signed, “FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 


Was 


JR. 

It is hard to tell just what and who is 
back of some of the proposed legislation. 
I had always thought that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. POwELL] was one 
of the original, enthusiastic and sin- 
cere supporters of this FEPC proposed 
legislation which had consideration by 
the Labor Committee. Now in that let- 
ter the word we! I do not know what 
“we” as carried in that letter means. 
Does the gentleman know anything 
about that? 

Mr. KILDAY. I am sure the gentle- 
man knows that I know nothing about 
that. I know of no reason why I should 
become involved in any of those con- 
troversies. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I try to 
keep informed somewhat of what is com- 
ing up in the House and who is back of 
this, that, and the other, and what is 
going on, but I find it extremely difficult, 
especially in the last week or two. 

I notice the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. PowELL] is on the floor. Maybe 
he can explain this little two-letter 
word “we.” 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time, but I am interested in that, 
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and I would like to know, what does “we” 
mean in that letter from the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. ROOSEVELT]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Eighty-two 
Members are present, not a quorum. 
The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 17] 

Bailey Gwinn Pfeiffer, 
Bland Hart William L. 
Boggs, La. Hébert Plumley 
Brown, Ga. Heller Rabaut 
Buckley, N. Y. Hobbs Ramsay 
Bulwinkle Hope Reed, N. Y 
Burdick Irving Rees 
Burton Javits Ribicoff 
Cannon Jennings Rich 
Cavalcante Kearns Richards 
Celler Kennedy Rivers 
Coudert Kunkel Scott, Hardie 
Davenport LeFevre Shafer 
Davies, N. Y Lichtenwalter Short 
Davis, Tenn. Lyle Smathers 
Dingell McMillan, 8. C. Smith, Ohio 
Doughton Marshall —.— Wis. 
Douglas Monrone: er 
Eaton apie bern Stockman 
Engel, Mich Murph Taylor 

ows ‘iat eg Wadsworth 
Fernandez Nixon Walsh 
Fulton Norrell White, Idaho 
Gamble Pace Wilson, Ind. 
Gilmer Pfeifer, Withrow 
Gore Joseph L. 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Krocu, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 3205, and finding itself without 
@ quorum, he had directed the roll to 
be called, when 358 Members responded 
to their names, a quorum, and he sub- 
mitted herewith the names of the ab- 
sentees to be spread upon the Journal, 

The SPEAKER. The Committee will 
resume its sitting. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. KEEFE]. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, now that 
New York State’s difficulties have been 
ironed out to the satisfaction of some 
people may we not get back to the busi- 
ness that is before the House? We have 
before us a bill which proposes to extend 
the time within which applications may 
be filed to ensure the payment of ter- 
minal leave. I am for that bill, but 
it raises a very serious question in my 
humble opinion which I, as a member 
of the Appropriations Committee of this 
House, would like to see resolved. You 
will observe that in presenting this bill 
the committee states: 

While no additional appropriations will be 
necessary for the payment of unused leave, 
the various departments concerned indicate 
that an additional cost to the Government 
of some $69,000 will be involved for the ad- 
ministration of the proposed measure. 


Thus the Members of Congress are told 
that the only cost involved in the adop- 
tion of this proposed piece of legislation 
is the alleged $69,000 that will be needed 
in direct appropriation to provide for the 
cost of administration. 

I have endeavored to make inquiry as 
to why that is true. It is alleged that 
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there are some 21,000 people who may be 
eligible under this extension to file appli- 
cations for terminal leave. If those 
applications are filed and approved un- 
der existing law and the extension 
granted under this legislation, where is 
the money coming from to pay that 
terminal leave? I was told that the 
appropriation which was originally made 
to implement the act passed in August 
of 1946 is still available with which to 
pay this terminal-leave obligation that 
will accrue under this particular bill. 

Now, a query. I am seeking informa- 
tion and raising this question in order 
that we may have some clarification and 
some understanding as to the meaning 
of the constitutional provision which 
gives to the Congress the right to raise 
and support armies but says No appro- 
priation of money to that use shall be 
for a longer term than 2 years.” 

It has always been my understanding 
that an appropriation made for the sup- 
port of the armed services of this Nation 
is available for expenditure for a period 
not to exceed 2 years. If that is true, 
and if the appropriation to implement 
the terminal-leave pay was made in 1946 
or even in 1947, why, after the expira- 
tion of 2 years for which that appropri- 
ation is available for expenditure, has 
not any unused balance of that appro- 
priation been returned to the Treasury 
of the United States? And if the armed 
services, in the event my premise is ac- 
curate, can have unused and unexpended 
balances lying around in their funds 
which they can put their hands on by 
transfers or reapportionment of appro- 
priations already made, if they can use 
money that way to implement this bill 
and pay the terminal leave without a 
new appropriation being made, then 
what is the need for the constitutional 
provision and what need is there for 
making direct project appropriations 
with the usual provision that within 
those appropriations transfers may be 
limited to not to exceed 5 percent? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Of course, 
we all favor the passage of this bill, but 
the gentleman from Wisconsin has cer- 
tainly raised an interesting point as to 
the availability of certain funds to carry 
it out. Iam not now a member of the 
Appropriations Subcommittee which 
deals with the Army but was for a num- 
ber of years, as the gentleman knows. 
This question was raised with regard to 
the continuing availability of funds for 
several of the projects for which appro- 
priated in bills for the Army. It was 
generally held then that appropriations 
which related to equipment might be 
made for a period in excess of 2 years, 
but that appropriations under the head- 
ing of subsistence and pay were appro- 
priations for the support of the Army 
and they could not be made available for 
more than 2 years. 

This is a very interesting question be- 
cause it relates to terminal-leave pay; 
that is, pay for terminal leave acquired 
during the pay period. 

I think the gentleman has very 
properly raised a very important ques- 
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tion, and offhand, consistent with the in- 
terpretations I have heard expressed, 
I would question the availability of 1946 
Army money for this purpose. 

Mr. KEEFE. I may say to the gentle- 

man, from my service on the Committee 
on Appropriations over quite a period of 
years, I realize that in connection with 
appropriations of money made for hous- 
ing, for the installation of equipment, 
and all that sort of thing, no one has 
ever questioned the availability of those 
funds for the necessary period of time in 
order to provide those installations. 
Here is an item that seems to me to re- 
late specifically to the constitutional 
prohibition. 
Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It seems 
to be a pay item and should provide an 
interesting question for the constitu- 
tional lawyers in the General Accounting 
Office—— 

Mr. KEEFE. To raise and support 
armies, and it is directly and intimately 
associated with the pay and subsistence 
items which I have always understood 
heretofore Congress had no authority to 
make for a period of more than 2 years. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield to my distin- 
guished friend, the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Taser], who has served for 
many, many years on the Committee on 
Appropriations of the House. 

Mr. TABER. There is another ques- 
tion, in addition to that, that would come 
up, and that is that these appropriations 
for pay of the Army and for such items as 
this are made on an annual basis, and 
this being a statute which extends and 
changes the law which was in effect at 
the time those appropriations were made, 
for the funds that were there appropri- 
ated, would not be available, because the 
particular statute that this bill creates 
was not in effect at the time those ap- 
propriations were available, nor during 
their availability. 

Mr. KEEFE. Well, that is the way 
it looks to me, and it seems to me that 
there is a fundamental question involved, 
may I say to my very distinguished 
friend, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
KTL Dax I, in charge of this bill. Iam not 
raising this question just for mere inter- 
ference or to take up and consume time, 
but there is a very fundamental ques- 
tion relating to appropriation machinery. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KFEFE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. KIL DAT. I agree with the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin. Of course, there 
is a definite constitutional limitation on 
the maintenance of arms, but I think you 
will agree with me that that constitu- 
tional limitation does not apply, and that 
the Navy has never been subject to that 
limitation, nor the Coast Guard nor 
the Marine Corps, which are part of 
the armed forces, so that as to that phase 
of the bill which covers all of the serv- 
. ices there could be no question from a 
constitutional standpoint. Now, as to 
the availability of the funds, we inquired 
into that, as our hearings will show. The 
Message that came over to the Speaker 
reporting this bill mentions only the ad- 
ministrative cost. We had represent- 
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atives of the Army, including the Air 
Force and the Navy, before us, and they 
all testified that they had on hand from 
previous appropriations a sufficient 
amount of money to pay the claims 
which are anticipated, averaging about 
$240 apiece, or about $5,000,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman two additional minutes. 

Of course, the question of what is in- 
cluded in the appropriation, its language, 
or the authority that the committee of 
the Congress might have, we, as a leg- 
islative committee, properly go along 
with the Committee on Appropriations. 
Representatives of the Departments told 
us that they had received appropria- 
tions, and now have on hand from pre- 
vious appropriations sufficient funds for 
the discharge of the anticipated claims. 
That is as far as we went into that. 

Mr. KEEFE. May I say to the gentle- 
man that I, in conjunction with his col- 
league read some portions of that testi- 
mony, and I gained the impression that 
the Navy and its component parts had 
sufficient funds that they could lay their 
hands on. 

Mr. KILDAY. They mentioned spe- 
cifically $5,500,000. 

Mr. KEEFE. But there was a question 
raised as to the availability of funds as 
far as the Army was concerned, and the 
Air Corps, as I read that testimony. 

Mr. KILDAY. Captain Rotz appeared 
for the Army. The gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. HEBERT] asked him if the 
money was available. Captain Rotz re- 
plied, “That is the Army share.” There 
was some question as to allocation and 
the difference between an allocation and 
an appropriation, but to the specific 
question the representative of the Army, 
and, of course, the Air Force was in- 
cluded in the Army during this period 
of time, replied definitely that it was not. 

Mr. KEEFE. If the gentleman will 
read that testimony carefully he will see 
that the availability of the funds is pred- 
icated upon reallocation of funds. Just 
what that means I do not know. Does 
that mean that the Army can reallocate 
for this purpose funds that may have 
been appropriated for some other pur- 
pose, that are available for expenditure 
longer than 2 years, and reallocate them 
for this purpose as to which a 2-year 
limitation would apply under the Con- 
stitution? I do not understand that 
testimony. I think I am fair in stating 
to my friend that any reasonable in- 
terpretation of the testimony of this 
Army officer would lead me to believe, at 
least, that it was very inconclusive. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
two additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Would the gentleman agree that un- 
der the comity between committees that 
has always existed here we went as far 
as the gentleman would have expected 
us to go in inquiring into the Appropria- 
tions Committee’s business? 

Mr. KEEFE. Of course, I realize that 
thoroughly. I am raising this question 
not because of any particular brief I 
am holding for the Committee on Appro- 
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priations, That is not involved at all. 
I am raising what appears to me to be 
a very fundamental question. 

Mr. KILDAY. If the funds are avail- 
able it would only be as a result of a 
bill reported by the gentleman’s com- 
mittee under which the funds were ap- 
propriated. 

Mr. KEEFE. No, that does not neces- 
sarily follow at all. 

Mr. KILDAY. Where would they have 
gotten them? 

Mr. KEEFE. Funds made available to 
the Army within the limitations of the 
constitutional provisions. If they did not 
expend the funds that were thus made 
available, have those funds lapsed into 
the Treasury under the constitutional 
provision, or are they made available 
through reallocation for a period longer 
than the 2 years? That is the question 
I am trying to get to. 

Mr. KILDAY. The question of reallo- 
cation would be whether you had hedged 
your appropriation bill around in such a 
way that it could not be reallocated. 
From our standpoint, if they need the 
money, then they are going to have to 
deal with you. Is not that correct? 

Mr. KEEFE. Neither the Appropria- 
tions Committee nor the gentleman’s 
committee can change the plain mandate 
of the Constitution itself. That is why 
I have raised this question, so adminis- 
tratively we may be sure that in the ad- 
ministration and carrying out of the very 
worthy purposes of this bill, no question 
will arise in the future that will prevent 
the purposes from being carried out be- 
cause of unavailability of funds. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. VINSON. I recognize fully what 
the gentleman says about the constitu- 
tional limitation of 2 years. Perhaps it 
might have been that when this bill was 
written and appropriations were made 
the money might have been made avail- 
able to the President of the United 
States, and for that reason it is not neces- 
sary to make any direct appropriation 
now, because it all may not have been 
spent. In other words, it all depends 
on how the appropriation was originally 
made. Unfortunately, we do not have 
the information as to how the appropria- 
tion was originally made. 

Mr. KEEFE. I am raising the question, 
as the gentleman well knows, so that 
this question may be fully explored and 
that we will not just rest on our oars and 
then wake up finally and find that some 
smart fellow down in the executive de- 
partment has made a ruling that there 
are no funds available to carry out the 
splendid purposes of this act. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
two additional minutes to the gentleman, 

I would like to ask the gentleman, who 
is one of the able members on the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, if this legisla- 
tion should pass and it should be deter- 
mined that the funds heretofore appro- 
priated could not be used, whether the 
Committee on Appropriations could not 
simply reappropriate the unexpended 
balances and make it available. 

Mr. KEEFE. There is no question 
about that at all, and the supplemental, 
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estimate to implement this could be sent 
up here by the Bureau of the Budget to 
implement the Army’s share of the pay- 
ment of terminal leave. The Committee 
on Appropriations has the power and au- 
thority to make that appropriation. But 
that is a vastly different question than 
to say that the Army itself can, through 
processes of reallocation of funds, take 
away from the Congress itself the right 
to determine ultimately and finally 
whether they intend to implement this 
legislation by appropriation. That is the 
question which I am raising, to protect 
the constitutional integrity of the appro- 
priating machinery and to protect the 
constitutional rights and prerogatives of 
the Congress itself. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. KEEFE. Iam glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the gentleman re- 
calls, several years ago, when the ter- 
minal-leave bonds were issued, there was 
quite a bit of difference in the law re- 
garding the payment of terminal leave 
as it applied to officers and to enlisted 
men, 

Mr. KEEFE. Yes; I recall that very 
distinctly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman is able to tell us whether those 
differences have now been reconciled and 
whether the law is the same as it applies 
both to officers and enlisted men. 

Mr. KEEFE. The gentleman will have 
to get that information from the distin- 
guished gentleman on the Committee on 
Military Affairs. Thank God, I have 
enough problems dealing with my own 
field, without being a walking encyclo- 
pedia so that I could be able to answer 
the question for the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has again 
expired. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the distinguished majority 
leader, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. McCormacg]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, a 
very important event has taken place 
today which I heartily approve and 
which the people of our country, I know, 
will approve in as complete a manner as 
is possible, bringing pleasure not only to 
Americans, but to the people of Ireland. 
The President today has approved the 
recommendation of the State Depart- 
ment which was made upon the request 
of the Government of Ireland that the 
diplomatic relations between the two 
countries be raised to a complete diplo- 
matic status of Ambassadorship, which 
means that no longer will our diplomatic 
relationship be carried on by a legation 
in the United States and a legation in 
Ireland, but that the American diplo- 
matic representative to Ireland will be 
an Ambassador, and the Irish diplomatic 
representative to the United States will 
also be an Ambassador. 

This is something I felt should have 
taken place many years ago. The fact 
that it has taken place today brings 
pleasure not only to the people of Ireland 
but to all Americans, without regard to 
their racial origin. 
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I congratulate President Truman in 
approving the recommendation of the 
State Department. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I want 
to express my approval, too, if I may, and 
join with the gentleman. To show my 
sincerity, I move that the House adjourn, 
to celebrate the event. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I did not yield to 
the gentleman for that purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr, Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Mason]. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak out of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

CLOSING OUR TAX LOOPHOLES 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, Presi- 
dent Truman in his tax message to the 
Congress recommended that we close by 
legislation many of the tax loopholes 
through which hundreds of millions of 
dollars in taxes are escaping the tax col- 
lector. With this part of the President’s 
tax message I am in full accord. For 2 
years now I have been urging the same 
action. In connection with the Presi- 
dent’s tax message, I have sent the fol- 
lowing open letter to Mr. John W. Sny- 
der, Secretary of the Treasury, calling 
his attention to the extent and numbers 
of these loopholes, and asking his aid in 
closing the same: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 23, 1950. 


AN OPEN LETTER 


Hon. JOHN W. SNYDER, 
The Secretary of the Treasury, 
Department of the Treasury, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR. SECRETARY: The Congress will 
shortly undertake the revision of our tax 
statutes, looking particularly to the closing 
of loopholes through which scandalous sums 
of tax revenue are now escaping. My own 
estimate is that more than $1,000,000,000 of 
new revenue would immediately result from 
the adoption of my bill, H. R. 5064, to impose 
income tax on the business earnings of pres- 
ently tax-exempt organizations and corpora- 
tions, regardless of who owns them. One of 
my Democratic colleagues on the House Ways 
and Means Committee recently published his 
estimate that $5,000,000,000 of new tax in- 
come is available if loopholes in the law are 
closed and tax evaders are made to pay up. 

But, Mr. Secretary, besides closing loop- 
holes in the law, we must see to it that loop- 
holes in Treasury rulings and regulations are 
also plugged. In the case of cooperatives, 
the Treasury has been exceedingly liberal 
over the years. Many times, as the record 
clearly shows, Treasury rulings have per- 
mitted the co-ops to escape even more tax on 
earnings than Congress contemplated when 
writing the exemption provisions of section 
101, IRC. Today, as you can easily ascertain, 
more than half of all cooperatives prefer to 
escape taxation under Treasury rulings rather 
than under the law—because the advantage 
is Just as great and there are no hampering 
legal restrictions, 
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A recent return on certain tax exempts, 
published by the Treasury, stated that eight 
to nine billion dollars of business volume 
was escaping income taxation. If ever an 
understatement was made, that is one. Ac- 
tually, forty to fifty billion dollars of busi- 
ness volume is now being done by tax-exempt 
corporations and organizations. And, most 
amazing of all, it now appears that nearly 
one-third of the total wealth of the United 
States has got into the hands of tax exempts, 
$157,000,000,000 out of a total of $540,000,- 
000,000. That is more than twice the value 
of all stocks listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 

Mr. Secretary, tax-exempt organizations are 
out of hand. A snowball of yesterday has 
become an avalanche today—an avalanche 
that threatens the very existence of our pri- 
vate enterprise system. Public resentment 
against this octopus is mounting. The day 
of reckoning is at hand. Doing business 
without paying taxes has become the biggest 
racket in the United States. It is relentlessly 
pushing our long-established system of profit 
enterprise toward socialization and destruc- 
tion. Absorption of independent tax-paying 
business by nontaxable organizations will go 
on at a constantly accelerated pace unless we 
take drastic action to prevent it. 

Mr. Secretary, the two greatest demands 
trom American taxpayers today are for im- 
mediate repeal of wartime excise taxes and 
the plugging of loopholes in our present-day 
tax laws. These two demands dovetail per- 
fectly. Put them together in one package 
and you have a real solution of two perplex- 
ing problems, If this is done, taxpayers will 
be pleased; business will be given new incen- 
tive to expand and go forward; the Treasury 
will gain in revenue; and at the same time 
we will ease the tax load that now rests so 
heavily upon the overtaxed. 

Members of both parties on the Ways and 
Means Committee are urging that such cor- 
rective measures be made a part of the 1950 
revenue bill. I am writing you to enlist your 
interest and your assistance. The stake is 
$1,000,000,000. This will permit the reduc- 
tion of wartime excise taxes without placing 
any added burden on those who are now car- 
rying more than their fair load of taxation, 
Will you help us establish tax equality and 
at the same time lighten the tax load? 

Respectfully submitted. 

N. M. Mason, 
Member of Congress, 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that there is no quorum 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Evidently a 
quorum is not present. 

The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 18] 
Abbitt Davis, Tenn. King 
Andresen, Dingell Kunkel 
August H. Do 
tsen Engel, Mich. Lichtenwalter 
Bland e, . McMillan, S. C. 
Boggs, La. Fellows Mack, W: 
Bolling Fugate Monroney 
Bosone Fulton Morrison 
Brown, Ga. Gamble Morton 
Buckley, N. Y. Gilmer Murdock 
Bulwinkle Hart Murphy 
Burdick Hébert Murray, Tenn. 
Burleson Heller Nixon 
Burton Hill Pace 
Byrne, N. Y. Hobbs Pfeifer, 
Carlyle Hoffman, Il. Joseph L, 
Cavalcante Hope Pfeiffer, 
Celler Howell W 
Coudert Jackson, Calif. Plumley 
Davenport arns Poulson 
Davies, N. T. Kennedy Ramsay 


Rees Scudder Wadsworth 
Ribicoff Shafer Walsh 

Rich Short White, Idaho 
Richards Smathers Withrow 
Rivers Smith, Ohio Woodhouse 
St. George Taylor Young 
Sasscer Vinson 

Scott, Hardie Vorys 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Harris, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 3205, and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 349 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he sub- 
mitted herewith the names of the ab- 
sentees to be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. HERLONG]. 

Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Chairman, I am 
here today to speak for this bill. At the 
outset I should like to pay tribute to my 
beloved and distinguished colleague from 
Florida [Mr. Rocers] for his efforts in 
originally sponsoring the legislation that 
resulted in the veterans getting terminal- 
leave pay. He has done a great service 
for the veterans. I want to pay tribute 
to him for that service. 

Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERLONG. I yield. 

Mr. PETERSON. I want to join with 
my colleague in paying tribute to our 
colleague. We in Florida are grateful to 
him. We know of the work that he has 
done from the very beginning on the 
original bill and the interest he has mani- 
fested in this bill and in all matters 
affecting veterans. I know that our vet- 
erans realize that, but I thought I would 
be remiss in my duty unless I called at- 
tention to it in the Recor that is being 
made here today, so that our veterans 
should know that we feel the same way. 

Mr. HERLONG. I thank the gentle- 
man for his remarks. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to say 
further, I am sure all veterans under- 
stand and appreciate the devotion of the 
gentleman from Florida to their cause. 
He has worked diligently and capably for 
them, 

As has been already explained, this 
bill extends the privilege of a veteran to 
apply for his terminal-leave pay to June 
30, 1951. This does two things. It gives 
the veteran a little more time to file an 
application, and further, it places it on 
a fiscal-year basis. No further money 
will have to be appropriated. 

There has been delay, of course, in 
getting these applications in. Some 
21,000 people have not received the 
money which the rest of the veterans 
have received. We want to see that they 
are properly compensated along with the 
rest of them, 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr, Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERLONG. I yield. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Does the gen- 
tleman know how many applications 
have been submitted which have not 
been passed upon for the reason that 
the time for applications had expired? 
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Mr. HERLONG. I think it is around 
13,000, if I am not mistaken. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. If this bill 
should be enacted, will it have the effect 
of reopening the matter so that those 
veterans who have already applied and 
whose applications have been denied 
may again apply and have their appli- 
cations passed upon just as though the 
application had not been denied? 

Mr. HERLONG. That is correct. I 
thank the gentleman for his statement. 

May I say that while the total number 
of veterans who have not received their 
pay under this provision of the law 
seems comparatively small, at the same 
time it is important to so many of them 
who have applied and who were turned 
down because they were late and many 
times the tardiness was through no fault 
of their own. 

One of the first cases I ever had in 
court involved something about $25,000. 
I remember at that time the judge told 
me to hurry up and get through with 
that case because he had an important 
case coming up. To me that was the 
most important case in the world, be- 
cause it dealt with something that was 
mine. If we treat these things as unim- 
portant because there are just a few or 
because only a small amount is in- 
volved, we are overlooking the individual, 
and it is not doing justice to the indi- 
vidual who cannot help himself. It may 
seem small to us, but it is most important 
and is a mighty big thing to the indi- 
vidual who has been left out. I hope we 
will take this into consideration in vot- 
ing on this bill today. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERLONG. I yield. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I would like 
to ask the gentleman whether or not 
these applications could be processed by 
employees of the Government who are 
already holding positions with the Gov- 
ernment, or whether or not it would re- 
quire the reestablishment of an agency 
or buréau or department in order to 
process the application. 

Mr. HERLONG I understand it 
would not require the reestablishment of 
any agency or department, or the crea- 
tion of any new agency; that the same 
agencies or bureaus can handle it as 
are handling it at this time. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Over a period 
of something like 15 months, which 
would be provided by this amendment, 
the gentleman feels it would be possible 
for existing facilities to process this 
number, even if all of them should apply 
during that period of time? 

Mr. HERLONG. Les, sir; I do. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. And it would 
not bring on any additional expense to 
the Government? 

Mr. HERLONG, That is correct, and 
I thank the gentleman for his remarks. 

I can say this, that we are receiving 
letters every day from veterans asking 
us to explain why they have not gotten 
their money, and we find it very hard to 
say, “You did not file by a certain date 
and therefore you cannot get your 
money.” Government red tape is not a 
popular thing and is very difficult for 
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many people to understand. They look 
to the equities of each case rather than 
to any technical ground upon which 
their applications may be refused. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERLONG. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. Does the gentleman 
know the major reason or reasons for 
the failure of these 21,000 to apply? 

Mr. HERLONG. Of course, it had 
been called to their attention through 
advertisements, but at the same time a 
great many of these people did not get 
this information, and in some cases the 
veterans’ agencies in the counties and 
States did not properly process their ap- 
plications in time, I think that is one of 
the main reasons for it. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERLONG. I yield. 

Mr. MICHENER. The trouble is not 
on the part of the Government, is it? 

Mr. HERLONG. No, sir. It is on the 
part of the local agencies. 

Mr. MICHENER. I have had a great 
many of these letters, but some of the 
men did not know they had to make 
application. They knew something had 
to be done, but they just expected it to 
come through. I think the Government 
is doing a pretty good job in trying to 
get these things out. 

Mr. HERLONG. At the time of the 
original debate on this bill it was called 
to our attention, and placed in the REC- 
ORD, that these people could not expect 
to get their checks the next day or the 
next week after the bill was passed. At 
the same time, there was a natural re- 
luctance on the part of the veteran to 
push himself forward to get this money 
when it was there available for him. 
He just thought he was going to get it as 
a matter of course, in spite of the news- 
paper stories that were printed. 

Mr. WHEELER. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. HERLONG. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. Assuming that 5,000 
veterans fail to apply this year, does the 
gentleman know whether or not there 
is any proposal which would again ex- 
tend it for another year? 

Mr. HERLONG. There is no proposal 
to extend it for another year. As I un- 
derstand the Judge Advocate General of 
the Navy, who has written a letter which 
appears in the report, states that they 
would not agree to any further exten- 
sion of this time. 

Mr. WHEELER. The point I was at- 
tempting to make was simply that if, 
under the first act, there were 21,000 
people who did not know the proper pro- 
cedure which they should follow in order 
to get their terminal-leave pay, then it 
is possible to believe that there would be 
some number who would still not know 
about it when this date shall have 
expired. 

Mr. HERLONG. That might possibly 
happen, although I think the veterans’ 
organizations are so well organized now 
that the information will be brought to 
their attention that this is their last 
chance and that they will not have an- 
other opportunity. I think the applica- 
tions will be filed on time. 
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Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EERLONG. I yield. 

Mr, JOHNSON. The opinion of the 
subcommittee that studied this bill—and 
I was a member of it—was that this 
should be the last extension granted in 
this matter. 

Mr. HERLONG. That is the way I un- 
derstand it. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Is it thoroughly 
known to everybody that they still have 
3 years to file their claims? I cannot 
see very much excuse for extending it 
beyond the 3-year period. 

Mr. HERLONG. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. I think it should be given 
proper publicity all over the country and 
I believe that the veterans’ organizations 
will see to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has expired. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
one additional minute to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. BISHOP. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERLONG. I yield. 

Mr. BISHOP. Is it not true that this 
Congress could not bind the next Con- 
gress in that program? 

Mr. HERLONG. Certainly that is 
true. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the bill passes 
unanimously. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

Mr. Chairman, referring to the ques- 
tions asked by the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. KEEFE], I wish to insert in 
the Recorp a portion of the First Supple- 
mental Appropriation Act of 1947 under 
the title “Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, Armed Forces Leave Payments”: 

Payments under the Armed Forces Leave 
Act of 1946: For all expenses necessary to 
enable the President through the Treasury, 
War, and Navy Departments to carry out the 
provisions of the Armed Forces Leave Act of 
1946, including cash payments to members 
and former members of the armed forces, 
payments to the Treasurer of the United 
States of amounts representing the face value 
of bonds issued to such servicemen, and ad- 
ministrative expenses until June 30, 1948, 
including printing and binding, penalty mail 
costs, and personal services in the District 
of Columbia and elsewhere without regard 
to section 14 (a) of the Federal Employees 
Pay Act of 1946, $2,431,708,000, to be avail- 
able (except as to administrative ex- 
penses) until expended and for allocation to 
said departments by transfer to and merger 
with appropriations thereof or otherwise, in 
the amounts respectively as may be deter- 
mined by the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget. 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred 
and fourteen Members are present, a 
quorum. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. PHILBIN], author of the bill 
under consideration. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILBIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 
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Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, may I 
say that I have had a number of in- 
stances similar to those envisioned by 
this bill where men have failed to apply 
in time for their terminal leave. I very 
vigorously support the measure and com- 
mend the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts for introducing this bill, which I 
feel will be very helpful to veterans who 
through no fault of their own failed to 
get what was coming to them. 

Mr. PHILBIN. I thank the gentle- 
man from New York, one of the most able 
Members of the House, for his very kind 
observation. 

Mr. Chairman, I also want to thank 
my very able and distinguished friend 
from Texas [Mr. Kitpay], for the excel- 
lent statement he has made in support 
of this bill. 

The bill is a very simple one. There 
is nothing mysterious or complex about 
it. 

In 1946 the Congress enacted legisla- 
tion which granted credit to the enlisted 
personnel of the armed services for un- 
used terminal leave and authorized the 
issuance of bonds for such unused leave. 
Under the particular measure it was re- 
quired that all applications for terminal 
leave should be filed prior to September 
1, 1947. 

In 1947 when we passed legislation per- 
mitting terminal-leave bonds to be 
cashed, we extended the limitation date 
until September 1, 1948. 

Recently through many communica- 
tions, letters, and reports we have re- 
ceived from veterans throughout the 
country, it would appear there are sev- 
eral thousand veterans who for one rea- 
son or another did not apply for their 
terminal-leave payment prior to Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. There were many rea- 
sons given and assigned by these vet- 
erans for failure to file in time. In some 
cases it may have been ordinary inad- 
vertence. In other cases the veterans 
concerned were in veterans’ hospitals 
under treatment for war-incurred dis- 
abilities or sickness. But whatever may 
be the cause, in every instance which this 
bill seeks to relieve, the terminal-leave 
credit was definitely earned by the vet- 
eran. It is not a gift, bounty, or gratuity. 

It is now merely a question whether 
the Congress will continue and extend 
the filing date so as to permit these vet- 
erans who have not filed up to this time 
to make their applications for this en- 
titlement. 

Like other colleagues who have pre- 
ceded me in discussing this measure and 
who have contributed so much to the de- 
bate, I am very conscious of the fact that 
the Congress cannot be expected to con- 
tinue this limitation indefinitely. Never- 
theless, it seems to me that in fairness, 
in simple justice, and in equity to many 
thousands of veterans, we should at this 
time extend the filing date as provided 
by the pending bill to June 1951 so as 
to give those who have not filed up to 
this time another opportunity to secure 
the benefits to which they are entitled 
under the provisions of the law. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILBIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 
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Mr. BROOKS. I want to commend 
the gentleman for his diligence in pur- 
suing this legislation and may I say that 
I filed one of the regional terminal-leave- 
pay bills. I also was a member of the 
small subcommittee which worked out 
the original terminal-leave-pay bill. 

This character of legislation, of course, 
differs very greatly from the type of leg- 
islation where there is a gift or bonus 
given to a veteran. This is a case where 
a man has earned the money and I think 
our limitation laws, as the gentleman 
so well said, should be much more leni- 
ent in letting a man claim what he has 
earned than claiming what is given to 
him as a beneficence or a gift; therefore 
I think the legislation is most proper. 

Mr. PHILBIN. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s views, because he has made 
conspicuous contributions to this and 
other legislation on behalf of the vet- 
erans. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILBIN. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentlewoman from Massą- 
chusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
know many veterans will be very grate- 
ful to the gentleman who is the author of 
this bill. There is no better friend of the 
servicemen than is the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. PHILBIN. I exceedingly appre- 
ciate the kind and gracious observation 
of the gentlewoman, who is an outstand- 
ing friend of the veteran in the Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that the objec- 
tives of this measure are entirely reason- 
able, and I believe, if the Members will 
reflect on those objectives, that they will 
come to the same conclusion. I hope 
that the House will be disposed to take 
favorable action on this measure so that 
the veterans will þe given another oppor- 
tunity to file. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILBIN. I gladly yield to the 
able gentleman from North Carolina, an 
invaluable member of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee. 

Mr. DURHAM. I also wish to con- 
gratulate the gentleman for introducing 
this measure. It carries out an obliga- 
tion which I feel we should extend to 
these veterans so that every individual 
can avail himself of the opportunity to 
receive it. There is no difference in this 
policy and the policy that has been 
adopted in regard to veterans over the 
past 25 years. We veterans of the First 
World War were given every considera- 
tion by the Congress in extending appli- 
cations for insurance policies and other 
things, 

Mr. PHILBIN. That is quite true—a 
most timely comment. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILBIN. Iam pleased to yield to 
the talented gentleman from California, 
who serves so ably and effectively on the 
committee. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I would also like to 
add my commendation to that of the 
others to the gentleman for his diligence 
in proposing this legislation. To show 
you how much we all thought of his idea, 
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as well as of him personally, you will re- 
member that the committee unanimously 
voted to report the bill out. I am also 
pleased to hear the gentleman say that 
he feels that perhaps this should be the 
last extension of terminal-leave pay; in 
other words, in 3 years everybody who is 
diligent in the slightest degree ought to 
be able to get his claim in and get it paid. 
I think it is a very just bill, and I hope it 
will pass by a unanimous vote. 

Mr. FHILBIN. I thank the gentleman 
for his generous observation, which, as 
usual, contributes so appropriately to 
this discussion. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Flo- 
rida [Mr. ROGERS]. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Chairman, I too 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. ROGERS], 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, first I want to thank the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Karl and the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Etston] for 
permitting me to use 10 minutes discuss- 
ing what I think is a very important 
measure. 

Mr. Chairman, this measure extends 
the provisions of H. R. 4051 to those 
veterans who have not taken nor had an 
opportunity to take advantage of the 
provisions of that bill. In order that the 
House and the new Members, who were 
not here during the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress, might know something of the his- 
tory of this bill, I would like to relate it, 
because this bill had a very rough road 
to travel, and I do that in order that they 
might fully understand the matter now 
before the House. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. It seems to me, Mr. 
Chairman, I recall that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Rocers], now at the 
microphone, is the author, and the 
originator, and the man who pushed 
through the original legislation to pay 
terminal leave for the privates and the 
noncommissioned officers of the last war. 
Am I correct about that, sir? 

- Mr. ROGERS of Florida. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I want to compli- 
ment the gentleman for a fine piece of 
work. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I appreciate 
the gentleman’s statement, and I also 
appreciate the kind remarks of the 
gentlemen from Florida [Mr. HERLONG 
and Mr. PETERSON]. 

On September 13, 1945, I introduced 
H. R. 4051. That bill lay in the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs until just before 
we went home for the Easter holidays in 
1946. It came out, not from the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, but upon a 
discharge petition which I filed in the 
well of the House, and through the efforts 
of a number of Members here, including 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BECK- 
wortH] and the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. WICKERSHAM] and others who 
worked very arduously on this measure, 
we were able to secure the required num- 
ber of signatures to that petition shortly 
before Easter 1946. We got 218 Members 
to sign it. As a consequence it came out 
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on the floor. After it did come out, the 
Committee on Military Affairs recon- 
sidered it, and came out with my bill, 
H. R. 4051, with amendments. The 
amendments made by that committee of 
course were satisfactory to me. 

The bill had a very easy time passing 
the House when we got it to a vote. 
There was not a single Member of the 
House who voted against it. Then it 
went to the Senate, and Senator Ep 
Jounson led the fight for it there. How- 
ever, they amended the bill in the Senate 
by providing that terminal-leave pay 
should be made in bonds instead of in 
cash, This was right at the last of the 
second session of the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress, and when the measure came back 
to the House, and when conferees were 
appointed, they agreed to accept the Sen- 
ate amendment, because we could not get 
anything else through at that time. As 
the author of the bill, I rose on the 
floor and argued for the passage of the 
bill with the Senate amendment, with 
the proviso that the first bill I would in- 
troduce in the first session of the 
Eightieth Congress would be a bill to pro- 
vide that these bonds be paid in cash. 

I got permission from the then Clerk 
of the House, the Honorable South 
Trimble, to have the No. 2 place on the 
calendar of the Eightieth Congress. 
There was one man who beat me to the 
No. 1 place. Unfortunately, the Repub- 
licans got control of the House in the 
Eightieth Congress, and what Mr. 
Trimble had promised me would be the 
No. 2 place became No. 3, of which I was 
proud. May I say for Mr. Andrews, who 
was the Republican Clerk of the House, 
that he was nice to me in giving me No. 3. 
That was the bill providing for the pay- 
ment of these bonds in cash. 

The bill finally was reported, and came 
out as a new bill from the committee. 
The bill provided that these bonds should 
be redeemable in cash upon the applica- 
tion of the holder of the bond. 

That is the history of terminal-leave 
pay. 

This is an illustration of how the will 
of this House can be worked without the 
rule that we adopted the first of the last 
session, the so-called 21-day rule. When 
a majority of the Members of this House 
want legislation they can get it, and they 
could get it without the rule we adopted 
and over which we had a fight a few days 
ago, because we have Calendar Wednes- 
day and we have the discharge petition 
by which, when we can get 218 signa- 
tures, we can get a measure before the 
House. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I yield to 
the gentleman from North Carolina, 

Mr. DURHAM. We in the House all 
know how diligent the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Rocers] has been in taking 
care of matters pertaining to the veter- 
ans. In the early days, of course, with 
expenditures running rather high, it was 
somewhat difficult for some of us to ar- 
rive at a conclusion as to what was the 
best thing to do with regard to the ex- 
penditure of funds. The gentleman 
from Florida got his bill to the floor and 
the Mouse voted unanimously for it. I 
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congratulate him on his interest in this 
measure today. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I thank the 
gentleman. The gentleman gave me his 
cooperation at every stage in connection 
with this bill. His was a great contri- 
bution. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I yield to 
the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We all know the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. ROGERS] is 
the father of the terminal-leave-pay bill. 
I think it only fitting that the Members 
should come here to hear him. 

Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. A quorum is not 
present. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 19] 
Baring Gilmer Pfeiffer, 
Bland Gossett William L. 
Boggs, La. Hart Plumley 
Bolling Hébert Powell 
Brown, Ga. Heller Ramsay 
Buchanan Hobbs Reed, III 
Buckley, N.Y. Hoffman, Iil. Rees 
Bulwinkle Hope Ribicoff 
Burdick James Rich 
Burton Jennings Richards 
Byrne, N.Y Keefe Rivers 
Carnahan Kennedy Scott, Hardie 
Cavalcante Kirwan Shafer 
Celler Kunkel Short 
Chudoff Latham Smathers 
Coudert LeFevre Smith, Ohio 
Davenport Lichtenwalter Stockman 
Davies, N.Y. Lucas Taylor 
Davis, Tenn, McMillan, S.C. Van Zandt 
Dawson Merrow Velde 
Dingell Monroney Wadsworth 
Douglas Morrison Walsh 
Engel, Mich, Murdock White, Idaho 
Engle, Calif. Murphy Wilson, Ind. 
Fogarty Nixon Withrow 
Fulton Pace Woodhouse 
Furcolo Patman Young 
Gamble Pfeifer, 
Gathings Joseph L. 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Harris, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 3205, and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 348 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he submitted 
herewith the names of the absentees to 
be spread upon the Journal. 

The SPEAKER. The Committee will 
resume its sitting. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, to continue my remarks on the bill, 
H. R. 3205 with reference to extending 
the time for filing applications for ter- 
minal-leave pay, may I conclude by say- 
ing that the original bill, H. R. 4051, was 
passed to take care of every veteran who 
had terminal-leave pay coming to him. 

I hope this House will unanimously 
pass this bill. Irrespective of whether or 
not a veteran has filed his application up 
to this time, he still should be permitted 
to take advantage of the provisions of 
this bill. This bill extends the time for 
filing applications to June 30, 1951. A 
veteran came into my office last year 
who was entitled to his terminal-leave 
pay. He had been at sea all the time, he 
said, and had no opportunity to file an 
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application, yet the first time he did 
have an opportunity to file it he came in 
to file it, I sent it in, and he could not get 
his terminal-leave pay. This will take 
care of just such injustices as that. 

As I previously said, on the floor of 
this House, on veteran legislation, and I 
say again, “There is nothing too good for 
our veterans.” 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. HORAN]. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed out of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
damage from the coal strike continues 
to expand. Yesterday I received the 
following wire from the Growers’ Clear- 
ing House Association of the State of 
Washington: 

Refrigerator-car shortage Pacific North- 
west seriously restricting movement of ap- 
ples imposing additional burden on indus- 
try through aggravating an existing critical 
marketing problem. Understand coal short- 
age an important factor. Our organization 
representing 2,000 growers request you use 
your influence to relieve this emergency. 


Other telegrams I have received are 
along the same lines. For instance, the 
Wenatchee Valley Traffic Association 
has wired me: 

Recent order limiting coal-burning rail- 
roads contributing to car shortage in North- 
west. We have fruit maturing; must con- 
tinue to move. This is acute emergency and 
urge you investigate. Use every influence 
permit coal-burning lines move empty 
reefers for perishable transportation. 


And a telegram from Gwin, White & 
Prince, Inc., Seattle, states: 


Regardless statement President that no 
emergency exists account Lewis coal program 
shortage coal preventing eastern railroads 
hauling empty refrigerator cars west-bound 
for delivery their western connections. Only 
loaded cars and passengers being hauled so 
says President Gavin, Great Northern. To- 
day only 350 empty refrigerator cars on line 
Great Northern. Shortage exists on Mil- 
waukee, Northern Pacific roads. Apple ship- 
pers, Wenatchee district, not furnished 
fourth cars absolutely necessary daily. Pre- 
ponderance large-size apples this season 
makes imperative apples move now, not 
months later. Railroads pay only mileage 
on refrigerator cars; no cost them when not 
rolling. Can you help relieve situation im- 
mediately? 


Thus we see that work stoppages and 
enforced idleness not only destroy the 
American farmer’s market but also re- 
strict his ability to transport his goods 
to it. 

The President should act, and act at 
once, 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, I am very much in favor 
of this bill. It received a unanimous re- 
port from the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, and I have not received a request 
for time from any Member of the House 
in opposition to its provisions. 

Mr. Chairman, if the purpose of this 
bill was to permit only those veterans to 
file applications who have been negligent 
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in the presentation of their claims, I 
would not favor it. But the record be- 
fore our committee indicates that a great 
many injustices would be done if this 
bill is not passed. Some cases are those 
of veterans in hospitals who never knew 
that they were entitled to terminal 
leave. Some are cases of veterans whose 
return from overseas was delayed. If 
this bill does not pass they will have no 
opportunity to make claim for their 
terminal-leave pay. 

The pending bill should receive the 
unanimous vote of the House. 

Mr. Chairman, at this time I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Hare]. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak out of order 
and revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, originally 
I had no intention to speak on this 
measure, because most, if not all, Mem- 
bers favor it; but after listening to the 
debate and observing the procedure here 
today, I cannot help but be reminded 
of the story of the three bulls—the big 
bull, the middle-sized bull, and the little 
bull. The big bull could always run up 
to the pasture fence and jump right over 
it without any trouble at all. The mid- 
dle-sized bull could run up to the pas- 
ture fence and would have to run down 
the fence a little piece before it could 
get over. But the little bull could run 
up to the fence and he would have to 
run a long way down the fence before 
it could get over. The moral to that 
story is that a little bull must go a long 
way. 

After listening to the debate and ob- 
serving the proceedings, I think we all 
appreciate that today a little bull must 
go a long way. 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose behind this 
measure, as I understand it, is to enable 
a number of veterans of the last war, 
the enlisted personnel, to avail them- 
selves of provisions of the law which, for 
some reason or another, they have not 
had an opportunity to do heretofore. 
That being the case, it is absolutely in- 
cumbent upon this Congress to take care 
of them and permit them to do so. I 
will call your attention to the fact that 
the officer personnel, upon their release 
from the armed services following the 
last war, were paid a terminal-leave 
bonus, so to speak, at the time. Why 
the enlisted personnel were not I do not 
know. 

But, the Congress, in its wisdom, saw 
fit to make provisions for enlisted per- 
sonnel some time later. It is now up to 
us to continue, in order that we can keep 
faith with the intent of the Congress in 
the enactment of the original legisla- 
tion. 

With the permission of the Chairman, 
and the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union, I was granted 
unanimous consent to digress from the 
subject a little bit. Today we have heard 
a great deal, as we have in the past few 
days, about this unfortunate piece of leg- 
islation known as the FEPC. 
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Coming from the State of South Caro- 
lina, my position is well known, and it 
is an unalterable position. However, I 
would like to call the attention of the 
Congress to a piece of legislation that is 
now pending, which, in my opinion, is 
far more important to the American pub- 
lic, because of its relation to the economic 
status of this country, than the FEPC, 
I am not sure of the exact number, but 
I think it is House Joint Resolution 398. 
In any event, it is a resolution sponsored 
by the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr, CooLEY] on behalf of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, which will amend the 
existing acreage allotment and market- 
ing quota provisions of the law that we 
passed during the recent session of the 
Congress. It is my impression, and I 
hope I am incorrect, that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, without laying spe- 
cific blame on any individual, is certain- 
ly not administering the law within the 
complete intent of this Congress. 

I might cite an illustration. In a 
county in my district, Greenwood Coun- 
ty, they normally plant 8,000 acres of 
cotton without any acreage regulations 
in force. Under the existing acreage- 
allotment law they are allotted 9,000 
acres of cotton, an increase of 1,000 
acres. Yet there are farmers, one-horse 
and two-horse and larger farmers, who 
have been cut in their cotton acreage as 
much as 60 and 75 percent. I am sure 
that this Congress had no intention of 
doing that, and I am convinced that 
their cut is due primarily to the adminis- 
tration of the law by the Department of 
Agriculture and the Production and 
Marketing Administration. 

The purpose of the Cooley resolution 
is to aid in rectifying such an injustice 
as that. If the farmers of this country 
are going to be penalized and deprived 
of a normal livelihood, then the only 
thing that we can expect in the immedi- 
ate future is a recession on all of the 
economic fronts in this country. That 
is, the farmer as a group is, by and large, 
the greatest purchaser of commodities 
in this country. If he does not have any 
purchasing power, how can the employers 
and employees of manufacturing indus- 
tries expect to survive? Employees will 
be out of employment because the manu- 
facturer will have no outlet for his goods, 
If that should become the case, how 
damaging could it be on our economy, 
and where would the Federal Govern- 
ment get its forty or fifty billion per an- 
num to spend in support of the Govern- 
ment and to take care of the foreign 
nations to which we have obligated 
ourselves? 

I bring that to the attention of this 
Congress with the hope that on tomor- 
row the Committee on Rules will see fit 
to grant a rule on this resolution, in 
order that it may come up for consider- 
ation. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARE. I yield. 

Mr. FISHER. The gentleman has re- 
ferred to the cotton acreage situation in 
the State from which he comes, and the 
manner in which it has been adminis- 
tered. I would like to ask the gentleman 
if he has had any complaints with re- 
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spect to the accuracy of that base year— 
that is, the acreage planted. I under- 
stand that the Department has de- 
pended upon the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics for the figures. I know a 
number of cases where those figures 
have not been accurate. I think they 
have been accurate generally on a Na- 
tion-wide or perhaps a State-wide basis, 
but when reduced to the county level or 
the individual farm level they have not 
been accurate. That is not particularly 
the fault of the BAE, because the facili- 
ties they have to observe individual farm 
acreage situations is limited. They have 
depended upon the ginning records and 
spot checks of individual farms in vari- 
ous counties; but I know a number of 
situations where those checks have not 
resulted in accuracy. I am wondering 
if the gentleman has observed that situ- 
ation in the State from which he comes? 

Mr. HARE. I certainly have; the 
gentleman is absolutely correct. 

The figures of the BAE, by and large, 
from a National or State basis are just 
about as accurate as can be had; but 
from the county standpoint they are ab- 
solutely inaccurate, from cross-county 
ginnings, failure of ginners to report the 
county in which the cotton was produced, 
and for a number of other reasons. I 
think the distribution of acreage on the 
adjusted BAE figures is the primary 
cause for so much unrest and the many 
inequities that now exist. The only way, 
in my opinion, to correct the situation is 
to change the law so that acreage allot- 
ments hereafter will be based on actual 
plantings by the individual farmers; that 
is, the plantings he can prove. Of 
course I am opposed to any control of 
acreage and I think the law should be 
repealed. Acreage control is nothing 
more than governmental regimentation 
of agriculture. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Carolina has 
expired. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Chairman, may I 
inquire how the time stands? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Ohio has 12 minutes remaining, the 
gentleman from Texas has 6. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. WHITE]. 

Mr, WHITE of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to speak 
out of order and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITE of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I wish to devote these 5 min- 
utes to a discussion of the matter on 


which the distinguished gentleman from 


South Carolina [Mr. Hare] has just 
spoken. I am sorry to say that I must 
entirely disagree with the gentleman in 
his statement that the trouble with the 
existing cotton acreage law is its admin- 
istration by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. I believe that anyone who has 
really studied the situation will grant 
that the trouble has come about through 
the administration by the county com- 
mittees. Everyone knows that the 
county committeemen are elected by the 
xCVI——59 
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farmers; they are farmers themselves. 
The Department of Agriculture has abso- 
lutely nothing to do with directing those 
people; that is, directing their decisions, 
and the bill which we passed in this Con- 
gress states very plainly in the reserving 
of the 15-percent reserve designed to 
cure the so-called hardship cases, that 
it rests entirely in the discretion of the 
county committee. I ask you in view of 
that, How can the Department of Agri- 
culture be blamed? 

Getting down to the BAE figures, we 
must not forget that we had this long 
hiatus during the war years when they 
did not keep figures because the person- 
nel had gone away to war and because 
there were no control programs. The 
Department had to do the best it could 
in order to get some figures to go back 
under crop-production controls, and 
they had to ask the farmers how much 
acreage they had planted in certain 
years. The farmers reported too many 
acres, and the Department had to 
squeeze the water out of them. Cer- 
tainly, it is going to be unjust to the peo- 
ple who are honest in favor of those who 
are dishonest; but if there is any indi- 
vidual who has been unfairly treated and 
he can prove it, all he has to do is to ap- 
peal to the State appeal committee. If 
that committee grants his request and 
finds he has told the truth, all the com- 
mittee has to do is to pull that acreage 
out of thin air and give it to that farmer 
under existing law. All those cases can 
be rectified in that manner if the grower 
appeals in time. So I hope everybody 
will quit talking about these BAE figures 
and damning the Department of Agri- 
culture because it is not their fault, 
The fault lies, Mr, Chairman, in the 
way the law was set up. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. FISHER. Is the gentleman talk- 
ing now about existing law or the Cooley 
resolution? 

Mr. WHITE of California. Existing 
law. This relief is available under ex- 
isting law when the grower files his ap- 
peal in time, but the time has now ex- 
pired for filing appeals but this time 
would be renewed for 15 days under 
the Cooley resolution. 

I would like to go on now, because 
I want to make an additional point. 
The Farm Bureau circulated a letter 
here today which, in effect, would 
nullify the Cooley amendment, if their 
amendments are adopted. This is the 
same group that wrote the last law. 
I fought it tooth and nail and I will 
fight them again, because they are try- 
ing to convert this cotton-acreage allot- 
ment business into one of putting it on 
the basis of how much land a man has 
instead of how much cotton has been 
planted, There is no justice in it and 
the Farm Bureau amendment should be 
defeated. The Cooley amendment 
should prevail just as it left the com- 
mittee, except that I hope the 40-per- 
cent limitation on cropland will be 
removed, 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 5 
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Mr. WHITE of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. FISHER. As the gentleman says, 
that is the law now and they can appeal 
to the State committee and have their 
complaint heard. The acreage may be 
increased if the claim is supported. Is 
that the gentleman’s statement? 

Mr. WHITE of California. That is 
correct, except that the appeal time has 
expired under present law but would be 
renewed by the Cooley resolution. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I make the point of order that a 
quorum is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN (after counting). 
One hundred and seventeen Members 
are present, a quorum. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the balance of my time to the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Gary]. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, for a 
change I shall discuss the bill before 
the House. 

Mr. Chairman, on February 9, 1949, I 
introduced H. R. 2594 to further amend 
section 5 of the Armed Forces Leave Act 
of 1946 by extending the time for making 
applications for terminal leave pay to 
September 1, 1951. This was the first 
bill introduced on that subject. Now, I 
am not going to fuss with the committee 
for reporting out the bill of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. PHILBIN], 
a member of the committee, rather than 
my own. In the words of the immortal 
poet, Omar Khayyám, I am perfectly 
willing to take the cash and let the credit 
go. 

I voted for the terminal leave pay bill 
when it was first before this Congress 
because I felt at that time that the 
officers having received terminal leave 
pay, it was a rank injustice not to give 
it to the enlisted men also. The bill 
passed the House almost unanimously. 

There are approximately 21,000 GI’s 
who have not received their terminal- 
leave pay simply because they did not file 
their applications within the time pre- 
scribed by that act. They are just as 
much entitled to it as anyone else who 
was a member of the armed forces. I 
am advised that the Navy Department 
alone reported that on October 12, 1949, 
claims of naval and former naval per- 
sonnel numbering 1,746 had been re- 
jected due to late filing by claimants, and 
that in 21 cases of the claims rejected 
failure to file in time was not due to the 
fault of the veterans but rather to de- 
lays caused by non-Federal agencies. 
Two cases have come to my attention 
in which the veteran was not at fault. 
One involved a veteran who because of 
a nervous disorder has not filed an appli- 
cation, and the other a veteran living in - 
a rural district who was not aware until 
recently that he was entitled to terminal- 
leave pay. 

It would be a great injustice to those 
veterans who are entitled to their termi- 
nal-leave pay if they were denied that 
pay merely because of failure to file an 
application. Especially is that true in 
those cases where the failure was caused 
not by the fault of the veteran, but be- 
cause of some other circumstance. 
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Therefore, Mr. Chairman, it gives me 
very great pleasure to endorse the bill 
which is now before this body. Although 
my bill would have extended the time to 
September 1, 1951, I think there is sound 
reason for closing the time for filing 
these applications on June 30, 1951, 
which is the end of the fiscal year. This, 
as the committee reports, will permit 
better fiscal planning for the adminis- 
trative costs involved. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself the balance of the time. 

Mr. Chairman, we have debated al- 
most everything that might appear on 
the calendar, whether on Calendar 
Wednesday or any other day, but now 
that we are terminating general debate I 
do want to get back to the bill. Itisa 
bill which should be passed today. I can 
assure all of you that the Committee on 
Armed Services has adopted a resolution 
directing several of us to call up some six 
or seven additional bills which would be 
in order today. I personally have two 
more which were considered by the sub- 
committee of which Iam chairman. The 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Duram] has three which were consid- 
ered by his subcommittee, and I believe 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. VIN- 
son] has either two or three which were 
considered by the full committee. So 
there is plenty of additional work if that 
is what you want. 

This bill does create a situation in 
which justice may be done to a group of 
men who are as much entitled to their 
terminal leave pay, as those who col- 
lected it very promptly. I hope that we 
can terminate the debate this afternoon 
and vote on it. It seems at this time as 
if most likely there would be a roll call 
on final passage of the bill, which would 
run us rather late in the afternoon. This 
is a bill of importance, and one that I 
hope will be passed today without fail. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. EKILDAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. After 
the passage of this bill today, is it the 
purpose of the committee to call up an- 
other bill, or do we then adjourn? 

Mr, KILDAY. The purpose of the 
committee is to do whatever is required 
of it, because it is Calendar Wednesday, 
and our committee has the call. We 
have some five or six bills that we are 
ready at this time to call up and attempt 
to have considered. Whether the House 
remains in session or adjourns is not in 
our control; it is in the control of the 
majority of the House. If they want to 
stay here until midnight. we can keep 
them occupied until midnight. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Is it 
. your purpose to continue to call up bills 
if the House stays in session? 

Mr. KILDAY. If the House stays in 
session, I am sure the three I have men- 
tioned will be able to keep you busy until 
midnight. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Then 
the FEPC supporters might just as well 
adjourn, because they will not get on 
today, anyway? 

Mr. KILDAY. The gentleman can 
haye his argument. I am going to talk 
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about the bills brought up by the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. Of course, we are 
anxious to expedite the business here to- 
day so that we can get on with the call 
of the other matters that would come up 
on Calendar Wednesday. Does the gen- 
tleman know of any reason for a roll 
call? Is there any opposition to this 
measure? 

Mr. KILDAY. I know of none, but we 
have had many roll calls today. I am 
being a little bit practical. You know I 
am supposed to be in charge of the bill. 
Apparently I am, after 8 or 10 other 
Members have completed controlling the 


time for us. So I am not in a position to 


say, as you might be able to say when 
handling a bill, just what you might. ex- 
pect. But we are willing, able, and ready 
to do whatever the majority says they 
want done on Calendar Wednesday. We 
are perfectly willing to stay until mid- 
night. I hope this bill will be passed 
today without delay. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

All time has expired. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 5 of the 
Armed Forces Leave Act of 1946, as amended 
(37 U. S. C., sec: 34), is hereby amended: by 
striking out “September 1, 1948” wherever 
it appears in such section and inserting in 
lieu thereof “September 1, 1949.” 

Committee amendment: Page 1, line 6, 
strike out “September 1, 1949”, and insert 
“June 30, 1951.” 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not take the 
5 minutes allotted to me since I only 
want to say that there never was any 
rhyme or reason for the War Department 
or for the Navy Department paying ter- 
minal leave to officers and not extending 
terminal-leave pay to the enlisted men. 
I have never been able to find out from 
the members of the Committee on Armed 
Services, or from anyone connected with 
the War Department, just what the stat- 
utory authority was for paying officers 
terminal-leave pay at the rate of 2½ 
days per month, which amounted to 30 
days a year, with no terminal leave for 
the enlisted men. 

The Congress, finally, in desperation, 
in order to do justice to the great body 
of enlisted men, passed an act which 
gave terminal leave to all of the enlisted 
men in the armed services, thus doing 
only simple justice to these heroic men. 

I hope this bill will be passed today 
without any delay and without serious 
opposition because it extends to those 
who, for one reason or another, have not 
been able to or have overlooked the op- 
portunity of putting in their applications 
for terminal leave another year in which 
to file their claims, 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I notice this terminal 
leave date is June 30, 1951. There was 
some talk here, not from the well of the 
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House, but from other parts of the House, 
that that date should be moved ahead, let 
us say, to January 1951. I was not in 
favor of that, because I thought we ought 
to give the veterans the full time to June 
30, 1951. This terminal date calls to 
mind a point which I would like to make 
in answer to the gentleman who spoke 
about the cotton, the gentlemar from 
South Carolina (Mr. Hare], that is, the 
farmer prospers, then everybody pros- 
pers. I have heard that argument ever 
since I came here. 

The first time I heard it was from the 
Townsendites who wanted $200 a month 
for pensions. Their argument was that 
if we gave every person over a certain 
age $200 a month, everyone would be 
prosperous. A fellow would get $200 a 
month, and his wife $200, and they 
would spend that money every month. 
In fact, there was one provision in one 
bill that the money must be spent in the 
current month. That would grease the 
old machinery and start it going and 
keep it going. It would be sort of a re- 
volving fund. Too bad that instead of 
giving our own old people something we 
gave the billions to folks abroad. 

I recall when some of us did not want 
subsidies. We were fearful we would sell 
ourselves into Government control. You 
gentlemen on that side are getting Gov- 
ernment money for peanuts, tobacco, 
cotton—oh, everything, I guess, that you 
grow there in the South. If you have 
overlooked anything, it was because of a 
mistake. You put on subsidies with the 
result, the natural and inevitable result, 
that you have plenty of the subsidized 
crop. Yes; too much of it. Billions of 
dollars’ worth of potatoes, eggs; at times 
too much butter, cheese, dried milk. We 
had eggs in the North, and I guess corn 
and wheat—I do not know what all. Ap- 
ples and pears to some extent. Little 
pigs and old sows. Everybody received 
a payment—all to boost the ability to 
spend—and those who received the 
payments were expected to vote right. 
Some did, to their sorrow. 

Now you got just exactly what you 
might have expected you would get. The 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BECK- 
WORTH], a very fine young man, a good 
legislator, was speaking the other day. 
I know that when you started that leg- 
islation you thought you were going to 
help your farmers. There was no doubt 
about that. But every time you put on a 
subsidy then some time or other you must 
have controls. If you do not, everybody 
goes into the business that is profitable. 
Now, what you cotton gentlemen from 
the South and the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, yelling your heads off here be- 


cause there are controls on cotton 


Mr. WHITE of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? The 
gentleman mentioned my name, 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Oh, I 
did not mention your name. I said the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. WHITE of California. Well, Iam 
one of the gentleman from California. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. You are 
just one of many. : 

Mr, WHITE of California. That is 
right. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN oi Michigan. Some of 
my folks went out there to get in on 
that $100-a-month pension, or whatever, 
and then after they got out there, what 
did you do? You amended the law and 
fixed it so they could not get it. Now 
they are coming back to Michigan. 

Mr. WHITE of California, Will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I did 
yield. 

Mr. WHITE of California. I am not 
objecting to controls. I am objecting to 
the gang that came in here frem the 
gentleman’s party 

Mr, HOFFMAN of Michigan. Oh, 
wait a minute. O Mr. Chairman, I 
cannot yield for anybody to be called a 
member of a gang not unless it is a goon 
squad which is rioting or beating up 
someone. 

Mr, FISHER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield, 

Mr. FISHER. The gentleman has im- 
plied that the cotton farmers have been 
getting a subsidy. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. 
they not get it? 

Mr. FISHER. No. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Then I 
am mistaken again. You fellows must 
have fallen down on the job. That is 
what you intended to give them—call it 
what you will your cotton farmers got a 
payment or a price fixed on your cotton. 

Mr. FISHER. Let me tell the gentle- 
man something. This may really open 
the gentleman's eyes. The cotton pro- 
gram since its inception—— 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr, 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for three additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FISHER. Will the gentleman let 
me finish my sentence? What I was 
trying to say when I was interrupted was 
that since the cotton program went into 
effect 13 years ago, instead of being in 
the form of a subsidy and a cost to the 
taxpayers, up to the 1st of July it has 
netted the Government $237,000,000 over 
and above operating expenses, 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Income 
or outgo? 1 

Mr. FISHER. Income. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. It has? 

Mr. FISHER. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Well, I 
am glad of that, and if there was just 
more of it we might pay off the national 
debt. What? 

I thought you fellows were for it be- 
cause your farmers were getting the 
money. I did not know the cotton farm- 
ers were contributing more than $200,- 
000,000 to balance the budget. But live 
and learn. You go back home and tell 
your constituents that what you got 
through was a law making your farmers 
pay more, and see whether you come 
back. 

Now, you may laugh at that all you 
want, but this is a serious proposition. 
Every time you make payments of that 
kind to first one group and then another, 
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then you later get control and regula- 
tion, My farmers were just so happy to 
get hold of these subsidies, but now they 
are yelling their heads off because they 
are being told what they can do—how 
many acres and planted to what. You 
get the dough, but you surrender the 
right to run your own business. A hand- 
out from the Government is a high price 
for the loss of one’s freedom. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Well, 
my time is not up yet. The gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] is going 
to tell us the cotton farmers are the 
poorest-paid men in the whole wide 
world; he only gets a half a cent an 
hour for the work that he puts in. I 
have heard it. No doubt it is true, the 
gentleman is accurate in his statements. 
You come in and Visit with me almost 
twice a week and you have told me how 
hard up you are. 

Mr. RANKIN. I have tried to educate 
the gentleman. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. And I 
have thanked the gentleman and to a 
certain extent you have succeeded. Of 
your sincerity and patriotism I have no 
doubt; nor of your ability, I might add. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield to 
me? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Iyield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. What 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. FISHER] 
is saying is correct, about the Govern- 
ment showing a profit, but I want to 
point out, just to correct the gentleman’s 
statement, that we have been shipping 
out two or three or four million bales: of 
cotton a year that has been paid for by 
American taxpayers through the Euro- 
pean recovery program, so the taxpayers 
have paid that money which makes it 
possible for the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration to show a profit. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Of 
course I knew the taxpayers got gypped 
some way, but I did not know how. As 
I get it now the taxpayers finance the 
CCC which pays the cotton farmer for 
his crop a price which is higher than he 
would otherwise get. In the end every- 
one gets soaked for the cotton growers’ 
benefit. 

I yield back the balance of my time. I 
give the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
RANKIN] my extra minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired, 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word, and I ask 
unanimous consent to speak out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

COMMUNISTIC FEPC BILL—RACIAL DISCRIMINA- 
TION—POWELL VERSUS ROOSEVELT 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, we have 
witnessed a most ridiculous performance 
here today over the so-called FEPC bill— 
the most dangerous piece of communistic 
legislation that has ever been proposed 
in the Congress of the United States. 
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I am not trying to reconcile the dif- 
ferences between the two Members who 
went at each other's throats this morn- 
ing, Representatives POWELL and ROOSE- 
VELT. I am like Carmack, I do not be- 
lieve in attempting to weld a wooden 
handle to a pewter spoon. 

I never try to graft a dead bough to 
a living trunk and make it blossom as 
the rose. 

I never try to mix oil and water to- 
gether placidly in the same bottle, or to 
make boon companions of a spider and 
& fly. 

I agree with Brann, the great icono- 
clast, who said: “You cannot explain a 
dead cat out of the family cistern.” 

But here we are in this ridiculous po- 
sition: The Member from New York 
(Mr. RoosEveLT] cannot withdraw his 
petition; the other Member from New 
York, Representative PowELL, threatens 
to file a separate petition. 

That would put every Member of Con- 
gress who favors this monstrosity on the 
spot. If he signs the Powell petition 
then the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
ROOSEVELT] can accuse you of discrim- 
ination because of race, creed, or color; 
if he signs the Roosevelt petition, then 
he can be accused of discriminating 
against the Member from New York, 
Representative POWELL, because of race, 
creed, or color. 

So they have hit into a double play. 
It just shows the ridiculousness of the 
whole FEFC program. 

I hope the House will take the hint 
and bury it so deep that it will never be 
heard of again. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment 
agreed to, 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise and 
report the bill back to the House with 
an amendment adopted in the Commit- 
tee of the Whole, with the recommenda- 
tion that the amendment be agreed to 
and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to, 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
Mr. Priest having assumed the chair as 
Speaker pro tempore, Mr. Harris, 
Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 
reported that that Committee, having 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
3205) to provide a 1-year extension of 
the time for making application for ter- 
minal-leave pay, had directed him to 
report the bill back to the House with 
an amendment, with the recommenda- 
tion that the amendment be agreed to 
and that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the bill and 
the amendment thereto to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to provide an extension of the 
time for making application for ter- 
minal-leave pay.” 
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A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mrs. Douctas (at the request of 
Mr. McCormack, for 1 day, on account 
of illness, 

To Mr. HELLER (at the request of Mr. 
MULTER), indefinitely, on account of ill- 
ness. 

To Mr. Brown of Georgia (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Vinson), indefinitely, on 
account of illness. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
on that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 4 o’clock and 10 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Thursday, January 26, 1950, at 12 o’clock 
noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


1158. A letter from the Vice Chairman, 
United States Maritime Commission, trans- 
mitting the Annual Report of the United 
States Maritime Commission, for the fiscal 
year 1949; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

1159. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a draft of a proposed bill 
entitled “A bill for the relief of Julius Elzas”; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1160. A letter from the chairman, United 
States Tariff Commission, transmitting the 
Second Annual Report on the Operation of 
the Trade Agreements Program, pursuant to 
provisions of Executive Order 10004; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

1161. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief of 
Engineers, United States Army, dated August 
10, 1949, submitting an interim report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and an 
illustration, on a preliminary examination 
and survey of Wallace Channel, Pamlico 
Sound, N. C., submitted under the authority 
for a preliminary examination and survey of 
cross-rock channel, between Wallace Channel 
and Sheep Island slough, via Casey Island, 
Pamlico Sound, N. C., authorized by the River 
and Harbor Act approved on July 24, 1946 
(H. Doc. No. 453); to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works and ordered to be printed, with one 
illustration. 

1162. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated June 
14, 1949, submitted a report, together with 
accompanying papers and illustrations, on a 
cooperative study for beach erosion control 
of the shore line of the State of Connecticut, 
area 1, Ash Creek to Saugatuck River. This 
investigation was made under the provisions 
of the River and Harbor Act approved on 
July 3, 1930, as amended and supplemented 
(H. Doc. No. 454); to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works and ordered to be printed, with 19 
illustrations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
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for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 441. Resolution for considera- 
tion of S. 88, an act to amend section 60 
of an act entitled “An act to establish a 
uniform system of bankruptcy throughout 
the United States,” approved July 1, 1898, 
as amended; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1523). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. RANKIN: Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. H. R. 6559. A bill to amend the Vet- 
erans Regulations to provide a minimum 
rate of compensation for World War II vet- 
erans who have arrested tuberculosis; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1536). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. RANKIN: Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. H. R. 6561. A bill to extend certain 
veterans’ benefits to or on behalf of de- 
pendent husbands and widowers of female 
veterans; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1587). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. RANKIN: Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. H. R. 6562. A bill to amend the Vet- 
erans’ Regulations to provide additional com- 
pensation for the loss or loss of the use of 
a creative organ; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1538). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. RANKIN: Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. H. R. 6673. A bill to amend title III 
of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944, as amended, by providing for treble 
damage actions; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1539). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 597. A bill to confer 
jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims to 
hear, determine, and render Judgment upon 
a certain claim of J. T. Melson against the 
United States; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 1524). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 1026. A bill for the 
relief of the estate of Susie Lee Spencer; with 
an amendment (Rept. No. 1525). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1479. A bill for the relief of Michael 
A. Driscoll; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
1526). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House, 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1481. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Julius Zaffareni} without amendment 
(Rept. No, 1527). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. DENTON: Committee on the Judi- 
clary: H. R. 2230. A bill to reimburse 
Arthur S. Horner, Leah B. Horner, and Maude 
Brewer, partners composing a firm, doing 
business as A. S. Horner Construction Co.; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1528). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 2351. A bill for the relief of 
Alleen L. Sherwood; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 1529). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. DENTON: Committee on the Judi- 
clary. H. R. 3306. A bill for the relief of 
Antonio Rojas Vélez; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 1530). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 
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Mr. DENTON: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 3309. A bill for the relief of the guar- 
dian of Ividio Vazquez; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 1531). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House, 

Mr. DENTON: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 3315. A bill for the relief of 
Alejo Padilla; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 1532), Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr, DENTON: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 3319. A bill for the relief of Juana 
Pagan; with an amendment (Rept. No, 1533). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. FRAZIER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 5682. A bill to authorize Pub- 
lic Housing Administration to pay charges 
awarded against it by Judgment of the Six- 
tieth District Court of Jefferson County, 
Tex., and for other purposes; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1534). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 6323. A bill for the relief of 
Raymond B. White; without amendment 
(Rept. No, 1535). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. AUCHINCLOSS: 

H. R. 6971. A bill to authorize the transfer 
of funds allocated for expenditure in coop- 
eration with the New Jersey State Highway 
Department on State Highway Route No. 100 
to State Parkway Route No. 4; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. BATES: 

H. R. 6972. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, to pro- 
vide increased retirement benefits for post- 
office inspectors; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BLAND: 

H. R. 6973. A bill authorizing and direct- 
ing the United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service of the Department of the Interior to 
undertake a continuing study of the short- 
age of croakers and other fish in the Ches- 
apeake Bay and tributaries with respect to 
the biology, propagation, and abundance of 
such species to the end that such service 
may recommend appropriate measures for 
arresting the decline of valuable food fish and 
for increasing the abundance and promot- 
ing the wisest utilization thereof; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries, 

H. R. 6974. A bill appropriating to the 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service the 
sum of $55,000 for a continuing study of the 
shortage of croakers and other fish in the 
Chesapeake Bay and tributaries with respect 
to the biology, propagation, and abundance 
of such species to the end that such Service 
may recommend appropriate measures for 
arresting the decline of valuable food fish 
and for increasing the abundance and pro- 
moting the wisest utilization thereof; to the 
Committee on Appropriations, 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 6975. A bill to amend title 28, United 
States Code; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 6976. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code relating to bank robbery; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, CLEMENTE: 

H. R. 6977. A bill to establish an Armed 
Forces Reserve Medal; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

H. R. 6978. A bill to provide a reimburse- 
ment for uniforms and equipment for ofi- 
cers of the Reserve components of the Army, 
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Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

H. R. 6979. A bill to establish an Armed 
Forces Reserve Commendation Ribbon; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. GORSKI: 

H. R. 6980. A bill to increase from $600 to 
$750 the income-tax exemptions of an indi- 
vidual taxpayer for himself and for his 
spouse or other first dependent, and to in- 
crease the amount of credit for a dependent 
from $600 to $750; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H. R. 6981. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to authorize assistance 
to States and political subdivisions in the 
development and maintenance of local pub- 
lic-health units, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. ORONSRI: 

H. R. 6982. A bill to authorize grants and 
loans to cooperatives and nonprofit associa- 
tions, operating medical and hospital-care 
plans, for the acquisition, construction, and 
equipment of needed facilities; to the Com- 
mittce on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: 

H. R. 6983. A bill to amend section 3121 of 
the Internal Revenue Code; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 6984. A bill to amend section 3121 of 
the Internal Revenue Code; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr, RANKIN: 3 

H. R. 6985. A bill to amend Veterans Regu- 
lation No. 1 (a) with respect to the compu- 
tation of estimated costs of teaching per- 
sonnel and supplies for instruction in the 
case of colleges of agriculture and the me- 
chanic arts; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 


By Mr. WHEELER: 

H. R. 6986. A bill relating to the acquist- 
tion and addition of certain lands to Fort 
Frederica National Monument, in the State 
of Georgia, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. KEATING: 

H.R. 6987. A bill to provide that the At- 
torney General shall make periodic reports 
to the Congress with respect to consent de- 
crees and pleas of nolo contendere in certain 
antitrust proceedings, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. WOLVERTON: 

H. Res. 442. Resolution to direct the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
to recommend a national fuel policy; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mrs. NORTON: 

H. Res. 443. Resolution providing an 
amount not to exceed $50 for the official use 
of the office staff of a deceased or resigned 
Member; to the Committee on House Admin- 
istration. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AUCHINCLOSS: 

H. R. 6988. A bill for the relief of Hendryk 
Kempski; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of California: 

H. R. 6989. A bill for the relief of Harry E. 

Lauder; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ANGELL: 

H. R. 6990. A bill for the relief of Christina 
Karamanos Demas and Antonia Karamanos 
Demas; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BYRNE of New York: 

H. R.6991. A bill for the relief of E. G. 

Morris; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. GRANAHAN: 

H. R. 6992. A bill for the relief of Kirocor 
Haladjian, Tacouhi Haladjian, Gulunia Ha- 
ladjian, and Virginie Haladjian; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KARST: 

H.R. 6993. A bill for the relief of Francis 
K. Gillen; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KENNEDY (by request): 

H. R. 6994. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Karen R. McAndrews; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MURPHY: 

H. R. 6995. A bill for the relief of Sister 
Giustino Vaio; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOSEPH L. PFEIFER: 

H. R. 6996. A bill for the relief of Manuel 
Do Couto Ramos or Manuel Ramos; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. POTTER: 

H.R.6997. A bill for the relief of Lore 
Roeder and daughter, Jutta Roeder; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1725. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Ed- 
mond C. Fletcher, Washington, D. C., re- 
questing the impeachment of Hon. Morris A. 
Soper, of Baltimore, Md., circuit judge of the 
United States Court of Appeals for the 
Pourth Circuit; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

1726. By Mr. COLE of New York: Petition 
of residents of Canisteo, N. Y., for the en- 
actment of legislation to prohibit the trans- 
portation of alcoholic-beverage advertising in 
interstate commerce and the broadcasting of 
alcoholic-beverage advertising over the 
radio; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

1727. By Mr. LECOMPTE: Petition of Mrs. 
H. A. Cordes and other citizens of Moravia, 
Iowa, who are opposing passage of H. R. 
2945, a bill to increase postage rates; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

1728. By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: Peti- 
tion of sundry citizens of Brodhead, Wis., 
against use of public funds for religious 
schools; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

1729. Also, resolution of Country Efficiency 
Club of Delavan, Delavan, Wis., protesting 
against any form of compulsory health in- 
surance or any system of political medicine 
designed for national bureaucratic control; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

1730. Also, resolution of Thursday Club, of 
Beloit, Wis., protesting against any form of 
compulsory health insurance or any system 
of political medicine designed for national 
bureaucratic control; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1731. Also, petition of Three Lakes 
Womans Club, Three Lakes, Wis., protesting 
against any form of compulsory health in- 
surance or any system of political medicine 
designed for national bureaucratic control; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

1732. Also, petition of Mothers’ Club, 
Beloit, Wis., protesting against any form of 
compulsory health insurance or any system 
of political medicine designed for national 
bureaucratic control; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1733. Also, resolution of Junior Club of 
Kenosha, Kenosha, Wis., protesting against 
any form of compulsory health insurance or 
any system of political medicine designed for 
national bureacratic control; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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SENATE 


Tuourspay, JANUARY 26, 1950 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, January 
4, 1950) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, whose goodness and 
mercy has followed us all our pilgrim 
years and whose love will not let us go, 
this day may the meditation of our hearts 
and the words of our lips, unstained by 
malice, selfish interest, or personal pique, 
be acceptable in Thy sight, O Lord our 
strength and our Redeemer. And in this 
forum of a nation’s life may these serv- 
ants of the people’s will be so guided by 
Thy spirit that all their deliberations 
may be begun, continued. and ended in 
Thee. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. HaypEn, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednesday, 
January 25, 1950, was dispensed with. 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomina- 
tions were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Miller, one of his secretaries, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed a bill (H. R. 3205) to provide 
an extension of the time for making 
application for terminal-leave pay, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


On request of Mr. WHERRY, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. CAIN was excused 
from attendance on the session of the 
Senate today. 

On his own request, and by unanimous 
consent, Mr. MCCLELLAN, because of nec- 
essary business, was excused from at- 
tendance on the sessions of the Senate 
until Tuesday next. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. HAYDEN, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Ferguson Ives 
Anderson Flanders Jenner 
Benton Frear Johnson, Colo. 
Brewster Fulbright Johnson, Tex. 
Bricker George Johnston, S. C. 
Butler Gillette Kefauver 
Byrd Graham Kem 
Capehart Green Kerr 
Chapman Gurney Kilgore 
Connally Hayden Knowland 
Cordon ger 
Donnell Hickenlooper Leahy 
1 Lehman 

Downey Lodge 

Holland Long 
Eastland Humphrey McCarran 
Ecton Hunt McCarthy 
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McClellan O'Conor Thye 
McFarland O'Mahoney Tobey 
McKellar Pepper Tydings 
McMahon Robertson Vandenberg 
Magnuson Russell Watkins 
Martin Saltonstall Wherry 
Maybank Smith, Maine Wiley 
Millikin Smith, N. J. Wiliams 
Mundt Sparkman Withers 
Murray Stennis Young 
Myers Taylor 

Neely Thomas, Utah 


Mr. MYERS. I announce that the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ] 
is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER] and the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Lucas] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
THOMAS! is unavoidably absent. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL, I announce that 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Bripces] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Cain], the junior Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Darsy], the senior Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. ScHOEPPEL], and the Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. Tart] are absent by 
leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. MA- 
LONE] and the Senator from Oregon (Mr. 
Morse] are absent on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 


MEETINGS OF COMMITTEES DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. Haypen, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Foreign Relations was authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate today. 

On request of Mr. McKetiar, and by 
unanimous consent, the Civil Functions 
Subcommittee of the Appropriations 
Committee was authorized to meet dur- 
ing the session of the Senate today. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


REPORT ON FOREIGN EXCESS PROPERTY 
DISPOSAL BY NAVY DEPARTMENT 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Secretary of 
the Navy, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report on the disposal of Navy excess 
property in foreign areas, for the period 
July 1 to December 31, 1949, which, 
with the accompanying report, was re- 
‘ferred to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A letter in the nature of a petition, signed 
by Michael B. Brubaker, secretary, Voters’ 
League, of Port Trevorton, Pa., relating to 
present-day pricing systems; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

Resolutions adopted by the Bradenton 
Townsend Club, No. 1, of Bradenton, the 
Daytona Beach Townsend Club, No. 2, of Day= 
tona Beach, and a mass meeting of citizens 
at Sarasota, all in the State of Florida, favor - 
ing the enactment of Senate bill 2181, pro- 
viding old-age insurance; to the Committee 
on Finance, 
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By Mr. GREEN: 

A resolution of the General Assembly of 
the State of Rhbde Island; ordered to lie on 
the table: 

“Resolution memorializing Congress with 
relation to the United States constitution- 
al amendment on equal rights for women 
“Whereas after years of effort and innu- 

merable hearings, with never an unfavorable 

committee report and with strong recom- 
mendations for its passage, the equal-rights 
amendment to the United States Constitu- 
tion has now reached the stage where its 
passage by Congress and submission to the 

States seems close at hand; and 
“Whereas early in the first session of the 

present Congress, the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, composed wholly of lawyers, favor- 
ably reported the equal-rights amendment 
without a dissenting vote and presiding at 
this meeting was the chairman of the com- 
mittee, Senator Pat McCarran, and included 
among its members voting the favorable re- 
port, was Senator J. Howard McGrath, then 
chairman of the Democratic national com- 
mittee, now United States Attorney General; 
and 

“Whereas progress is truly being made; 
support for the cause has gained steadily 
since the amendment was first introduced in 
1923: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the general assembly of 
the State of Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations now goes on record in support 
of the submission of a United States consti- 
tutional amendment on equal rights for 
women which shall say: 

„Equality of rights under the law shall 
not be denied or abridged by the United 
States or by any State on account of sex. 

“‘Congress and the several States shall 
have the power, within their respective juris- 
dictions, to enforce this article by appro- 
priate legislation. 

“ ‘This amendment shall take effect 1 year 
after the date of ratification’; and the Sena- 
tors and Representatives from Rhode Island 
in the Congress of the United States are ear- 
nestly requested to work for the passage of 
this constitutional amendment; and the 
secretary of state is hereby authorized and 
directed to transmit to said Senators and 
Representatives from Rhode Island duly cer- 
tified copies of this resolution.” 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, there is 
now pending before the House Agricul- 
tural Committee a new bill, H. R. 6782, 
introduced by Representative Tackett. 

I have already heard from many rural- 
electrification cooperatives in my State 
who have expressed their deep concern 
over this legislation and their strenuous 
objection to it. I have in my hands, for 
example, a very fine message which I 
have received from my friend, Mr. R. L. 
Cleaves, of Cornell, Wis., manager of the 
Chippewa Valley Electric Cooperative, 
Another message comes in the form of a 
resolution from Mr. W. E. Rabe, secre- 
tary of the Dairyland Power Coopera- 
tive. I believe that this resolution will 
be of interest to my colleagues, and I 
ask unanimous consent that its brief 
text be printed in the Record at this 
point, and appropriately referred. 

I have previously commented on the 
Senate floor on the vital role of rural 
electrification on the American agricul- 
tural scene, and the necessity for its 
continuation, so as to make sure that 
America's farmers maintain and improve 
a still higher standard of living which 
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they so justly deserve for their hard 
labor. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
OF DAIRYLAND POWER COOPERATIVE FRIDAY, 
JANUARY 20, 1950 
The board of directors of Dairyland Power 

Cooperative has given consideration to bill 

H. R. 6782, introduced by Congressman 

TacKETT on January 16, 1950, and to his press 

release issued in connection therewith. 

We are firmly convinced that the passage 
of this bill would be against the best interests 
of farmers and rural electrification and 
should be unalterably opposed. The effect of 
this bill would be to cripple the right of 
farmers to generate their own power and to 
purchase cheap power Government-owned 
hydro developments. 

We urge our Congressmen and Senators to 
oppose bill H. R. 6782. 


PRESIDENT'S CIVIL-RIGHTS PROGRAM— 
RESOLUTION OF FAR ROCKAWAY DEMO- 
CRATIC CLUB, NEW YORK 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference, and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, a resolution adopted by the 
Far Rockaway Democratic Club of New 
York, favoring the President’s civil- 
rights program. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to lie on the table and 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas one or the foremost planks of the 
Democratic Party in the 1948 national elec- 
tions consisted of the enactment of civil- 
rights legislation; and 

Whereas the Honorable Harry S. Truman, 
President of these United States has repeat- 
edly urged upon the Congress of the United 
States, passage of adequate civil-rights leg- 
islation; and 

Whereas the Far Rockaway Democratic 
Club, in its campaign activities and support 
of the Democratic candidates for office, 
pledged itself to further the enactment of 
adequate measures of this kind, to the mem- 
bers of the community: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Far Rockaway Demo- 
cratic Club reiterates its support of the Presi- 
dent’s civil-rights program and urges upon 
the Representatives and Senators represent- 
ing our community to support and assist the 
President of the United States in obtaining 
the passage of H. R. 4453 and S. 1728, more 
popularly known as the Fair Employment 
Practices Commission law, together with any 
other measures of the President’s program 
that may come before the Congress; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to all the Members of Congress 
from this district together with a copy to 
William M. Boyle, Jr., Chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee. 

Respectfully submitted. 

WILLIAM Karz, 
President, 

MARTIN STECHER, 

Recording Secretary. 


FAR EAST—RESOLUTION OF MAN- 
TER (N. H.) YOUNG REPUBLICANS 


“Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I present 

for dppropriate reference, and ask unani- 

consent to have printed in the REC- 

ORD, a resolution adopted by the Man- 

chéster (N. H.) Young Republicans, re- 
lating to conditions in the Far East, 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Manchester Young Re- 
publicans denounces the present policy of 
passive retreat in the Far East and places 
itself on record as favoring the taking of 
affirmative steps by the executive branch of 
our Government, pursuant to appropriate 
legislative mandate, to help hold the line 
against communism by holding the island 
of Formosa through whatever means may be- 
come necessary, including but not limited to 
the use of United States naval protection, 
and United States military advisers to the 
Chinese Nationalist Government on Formosa 
as necessary. This association condemns the 
appeasement and retreat which haz charac- 
terized our foreign policy in China since Gen- 
eral (Ambassador) Hurley resigned in the fall 
of 1945. ‘The association finds ordinary 
people in this vicinity overwhelmingly in 
favor of helping hold Formosa, and notes with 
amazement the apparent refusal of the Presi- 
dent of the United States and of the Secre- 
tary of State to carry out this obvious will 
of our people; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of the foregoing reso- 
lution be sent forthwith to the President of 
the United States, to the Secretary of State, 
to the Governor of this State, to the New 
Hampshire congressional delegation, to the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, to the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives, and to 
the Secretary of the United States Senate. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: : 

By Mr. TYDINGS, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

S. 2911. A bill to authorize the President 
to appoint Lt. Col. Charles H. Bonesteel as 
Executive Director of the European Coordi- 
nating Committee under the Mutual De- 
fense Assistance Act of 1949, without affect- 
ing his military status and perquisites; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1238). 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, from the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce: 

S. 2507. A bill to authorize the United 
States Maritime Commission to grant to the 
East Bay Municipal Utility District, an 
agency of the State of California, an ease- 
ment for the construction and operation of 
an interceptor sewer pipe line in and under 
certain Government-owned lands compris- 
ing a part of the Maritime Alameda Ship- 
yard, Alameda, Calif.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1239). 

By Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration: 

S. Res. 198. Resolution increasing the limit 
of expenditures by the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry in its investigation of 
matters relating to crop production; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1240); 

S. Res. 208. Resolution further increasing 
the limit of expenditures for hearings be- 
fore the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
without amendment (Rept. No. 
1241); 

S. Res. 217. Resolution increasing the limit 
of expenditures for investigation of the field 
of labor-management relations; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1242); and 

S. Res, 219, Resolution to investigate the 
operations of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and its subsidiaries; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1243). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 
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By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 2931. A bill for the relief of George Papa- 

yanaki; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. McCARRAN: 

5.2932. A bill for the relief of Julia San- 
chez Andaluz; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DWORSHAK: 

S. 2933. A bill authorizing an appropria- 
tion for the construction of a high school 
and junior high-school building at Black- 
foot, Idaho, for district No. 55, Bingham 
County, embracing the southeast portion of 
Bingham County and including the Fort Hall 
Indian Reservation; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

S. 2934. A bill for the relief of Julius Elzas; 

to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 2935. A bill to amend the act of June 30, 
1945 (Public Law 106, 79th Cong.), as amend- 
ed, to provide true time and one-half for 
overtime and true double time for Sunday 
and holiday duty, and for other purposes; and 

S. 2936. A bill to permit certain Govern- 
ment employees to receive credit for military 
service; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. MUNDT: 

S. 2937. A bill to establish the United 
States Air Academy at or near the Rapid City 
Air Force Base, Rapid City, S. Dak.; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 


INCORPORATION OF FUTURE FARMERS 
OF AMERICA—ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR 
OF BILL 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. DARBY] be 
added as a cosponsor of the bill (S. 2868) 
to incorporate the Future Farmers of 
America, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator from 
Oklahoma? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. A 


PROPOSED CHANGE IN METHOD OF ELEC- 
TION OF PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESI- 
DENT—AMENDMENT 


Mr. HUMPHREY submitted an amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute in- 
tended to be proposed by him to the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 2) proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States providing for the election 
of President and Vice President, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 3205) to provide an ex- 
tension of the time for making applica- 
tion for terminal-leave pay, was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 


JUSTICE FOR POLAND—ADDRESSES BY 
SENATOR LODGE AND JOSEPH A. 
NOWAK 
[Mr. LODGE asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp addresses deliv- 

ered by himself and Joseph A. Nowak in & 
radio broadcast from station WSPR in 

Springfield, Mass., January 8, 1950, which 

appear in the Appendix.] 


PRESERVATION OF OUR NATIONAL 
FORESTS 
[Mr. MAGNUSON asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp an ad- 
dress entitled “The Greatest Good of the 
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Greatest Number,” delivered by Lyle F. 
Watts, Chief, United States Forest Service, 
at the dedication of the Gifford Pinchot 
National Forest, on October 15, 1949, and an 
address delivered by Mrs. Gifford Pinchot on 
the same occasion, which appears in the 
Appendix. ] 


DOUBT AS TO SOUNDNESS OF OLD-AGE 
SYSTEM—ARTICLE FROM THE CHICAGO 
TRIBUNE 


[Mr. CAPEHART asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Casts Doubt on Soundness of Old-Age 
System,” from the Chicago Tribune of Jan- 
uary 25, 1950, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


YOUR DOLLARS FOR A DELUSION—EDITO- 
RIAL BY E. F. TOMPKINS 

[| Mr. CAPEHART asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Your Dollars for a Delusion,” writ- 
ten by E. F. Tompkins, and published in the 
Chicago Sunday Herald-American of Janu- 
ary 8, 1950, which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE STRANGE CAREER OF TEDDY HAYES 


Mr. CAPEHART asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Record an article en- 
titled “The Strange Career of Teddy Hayes,” 
written by Joe Williams, sports columnist of 
the New York World-Telegram and the Sun, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


Is HISS ALONE?—EDITORIAL FROM THE 
INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


[Mr. CAPEHART asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Is Hiss Alone?” from the Indian- 
apolis Star of January 22, 1950, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


SOCIALISM IN BRITAIN HITS CHURCH 
AND HOME—ARTICLE BY STEPHEN O. 
NOLAND 
[Mr. CAPEHART asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an article en- 

titled “Socialism in Britain Hits Church and 

Home,” written by Stephen C. Noland and 

published in the South Bend (Ind.) Tribune 

of January 19, 1950, which appears in the 

Appendix. ] 


SHAKY UNITED STATES ECONOMY RE- 

SULTING IN NEW KIND OF ISOLATION- 

ISM—ARTICLE BY CONSTANTINE BROWN 

[Mr. CAPEHART asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Shaky United States Economy Result- 
ing in New Kind of Isolationism,” written by 
Constantine Brown, and published in the 
Charlotte (N. C.) Observer, of January 15, 
1950, which appears in the Appendix.] 


MONEY, INFLATION, AND SOCIALISM— 
EDITORIAL BY BURRIS JENKINS, JR. 
[Mr. CAPEHART asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 

entitled “Money, Inflation, and Socialism,” 
from the Seattle Post-Intelligencer for Jan- 

4221 10, 1950, which appears in the Appen- 

NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINATION OF 
HON. FRANK A. HOOPER TO BE UNITED 
STATES DISTRICT JUDGE, NORTHERN 
DISTRICT OF GEORGIA 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and in accordance with the rules 
of the committee, I desire to give notice 
that a public hearing has been sched- 
uled for Friday, February 3, 1950, at 1:30 
p. m., in room 424, Senate Office Build- 
ing, upon the nomination of Hon. Frank 
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A. Hooper, of Georgia, to be United States 
district judge for the northern district 
of Georgia. Judge Hooper is now serving 
under a recess appointment. At the in- 
dicated time and place all persons in- 
terested in the nomination may make 
such representations as may be perti- 
nent. The subcommittee consists of the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran], 
chairman, the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. GraHam], and the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. FERGUSON]. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINATION OF 
HON. OWEN McINTOSH BURNS TO BE 
UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE, 
WESTERN DISTRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and in accordance with the rules 
of the committee, I desire to give notice 
that a public hearing has been sched- 
uled for Friday, February 3, 1950, at 1:30 
p. m., in room 424, Senate Office Build- 
ing, upon the nomination of Hon. Owen 
McIntosh Burns, of Pennsylvania, to be 
United States district judge for the west- 
ern district of Pennsylvania. Judge 
Burns is now serving under a recess ap- 
pointment. At the indicated time and 
place all persons interested in the nomi- 
nation may make such. representations 
as may be pertinent. The subcommittee 
consists of the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. McCarran], chairman, the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], and the 
Senator from North Dakota IMr. 
LANGER]. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINATION OF 
HON. THOMAS J. CLARY TO BE UNITED 
STATES DISTRICT JUDGE, EASTERN 
DISTRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and in accordance with the rules 
of the committee, I desire to give notice 
that a public hearing has been scheduled 
for Friday, February 3, 1950, at 1:30 
p. m., in room 424, Senate Office Build- 
ing, upon the nomination of Hon. 
Thomas J. Clary, of Pennsylvania, to be 
United States district judge for the east- 
ern district of Pennsylvania. Judge 
Clary is now serving under a recess ap- 
pointment. At the indicated time and 
place all persons interested in the nom- 
ination may make such representations 
as may be pertinent. The subcommittee 
consists of the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. McCarran], chairman, the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], and 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER]. 


TRIBUTE TO GEN. DOUGLAS MacARTHUR 
ON HIS SEVENTIETH BIRTHDAY ANNI- 
VERSARY 


Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, with 
our Nation called upon to play such a 
vital part in world affairs today, I believe 
it appropriate to call to the attention of 
this distinguished body the fact that to- 
day marks the seventieth birthday of one 
who has made a most remarkable contri- 
bution in the field of foreign relations, 
both throughout the critical days of 
World War II and in the years of world 
confusion resulting therefrom. During a 
portion of his illustrious career his off- 
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cial headquarters and his private resi- 
dence were in the State of Maryland. 

History records few parallels, if, in- 
deed, there is any, to the extraordinary 
achievements of Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur during the past decade. As a 
military commander throughout the Pa- 
cific campaigns he was both an out- 
standing leader and a symbol of hope to 
our own people as well as to our allies. 
In the crucial postwar period, and down 
to the present day, as Administrator and 
Chief for the Allied Powers in Japan, he 
has had to cope with political and eco- 
nomic problems of the utmost complex- 
ity. As evidence of his capabilities, it 
need only be recalled that he has con- 
tinued to administer affairs in Japan 
successfully over a period which has wit- 
nessed continual shifts and changes in 
policy and leadership in other areas 
where American interests were involved. 

At a time of life when the average man 
is seeking relief from arduous duties 
which tax both his mental and physical 
resources, General MacArthur has con- 
tinued to discharge his official responsi- 
bilities with never a thought or sugges- 
tion that he be relieved of the task to 
which he has so ardently dedicated him- 
self. 

On this seventieth anniversary of his 
birth General MacArthur richly merits 
the many expressions of appreciation 
and admiration which will be showered 
upon him for his valorous leadership in 
war and his intelligent handling of the 
complex questions of peace. In this 
tribute to his accomplishments I am sure 
millions of his fellow countrymen in 
every section of our land will gladly join, 
and in their behalf I voice to General 
MacArthur the sincere regard and re- 
spect which he has so well earned. 

May divine providence accord him the 
fullness of time necessary to complete 
his appointed task, and to enjoy, there- 
after, many years of fruitful life, en- 
riched by the inner satisfaction that can 
be his, of a task well performed. 


TRIBUTE TO CHARLES ALDEN 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor a statement I have prepared 
in tribute to a fine employee of the Sen- 
ate and his half century of service. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 


A TRIBUTE TO A FINE EMPLOYEE OF THE 
UNITED STATES SENATE AND His HALF CEN- 
TURY OF SERVICE 
Mr. President, on Wednesday, January 25, 

I spoke on the floor of the Senate on the 

subject of a truly great American known to 

us all, Gen. Douglas MacArthur, who yes- 
terday observed his seventieth birthday. 
Today, Mr. President, I should like to say 

a few words in tribute to another fine Amer- 

ican—an individual whom comparatively 

very few folks know, but who I think sym- 
bolizes the finest in public service. This in- 
dividual on this coming Sunday, January 

29, will celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of 

his coming to work for the United States 

Senate—the golden wedding, so to a o 

his service. Yes, on January 29, 1900, 

Charles Alden went to work for Senator 

Foraker, of Ohio. Since then and even prior 

to then, he has served ably, diligently, and 
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loyally to various Members of the United 
States Senate and House of Representatives. 


HONORING ALL CONGRESSIONAL EMPLOYEES 


It may seem a bit strange that I take even 
these few moments of the time of the Sen- 
ate to comment on this single employee. But 
I think that there is a larger meaning to 
Charlie Alden’s half century of service to 
the Congress. And I feel that we, as Sen- 
ators, would be remiss indeed if we did not 
express our public appreciation to Charlie 
and to all the other grand workers in the 
Capitol, in the Senate and House Office 
Buildings who patiently, anonymously, de- 
votedly perform their duties for the United 
States Government. 

Charlie has now reached the ripe young 
age of 77, having been born on August 27, 
1872. The years have given him the type 
of wholesome, genial philosophy from which 
every man can benefit. There is always a 
genuine smile on his face, sincere courtesy 
in his manner, warm consideration in his 
actions. He is young in spirit, young in 
heart, and the whiteness of his hair merely. 
reflects the passing of time, but definitely 
not the passing of vitality, alertness, and a 
keen appreciation of life’s true values. 

He is a man of many talents and many 
interests. Away back in 1905 he organized 
a string quartet which meets every Tues- 
day to this day with Charlie alternating on 
the stringed instruments. Every job he has 
tackled he has done well, and he is living 
proof of the fact that a humble job, greatly 
performed, is a great job. 


EVERY LEGISLATOR NEEDS AN EFFICIENT TEAM 


No man who has observed at close hand 
the operations of the United States Govern- 
ment, including the Congress, the Supreme 
Court, and the executive branch, can help 
but notice that every individual in high 
public office must have an efficient, hard- 
working team with him, if he is to be ade- 
quate to his responsibilities. This is par- 
ticularly true of the Congress, whose respon- 
sibilities have multiplied a hundredfold in 
this generation and whose committee staffs, 
office employees, building workers, official re- 
porters, etc., are an indispensable element in 
a smooth functioning legislative branch, 

Only an ungrateful Government or an 
ungrateful Congress would fail to note that 
fact. We, however, are indeed grateful and 
are sincerely appreciative of Charlie Alden 
and all the fine things he symbolizes. His 
work embodies the true concept that “public 
Office is a public trust“ and this goes for all 
those folks associated with public office. 

To complete my comments, I ask unani- 
mous consent that there be printed a brief 
summary of Charlie’s work, We hope that in 
his many, many additional years of service, 
he will find the continuing fulfillment of the 
poet’s words: Grow old with me, the best 
is yet to be.” Although his dear wife passed 
on 8 years ago, Charlie’s life is rich in activity, 
in friends, and in golden memories, 

Happy anniversary of service, Charlie, good 
luck, good wishes, ani Godspeed to you. 


SUMMARY OF CHARLES ALDEN’S SERVICE 


During the years 1897 and 1899, worked on 
House side for Congressman Hooker, New 
York; Ward, New York; Southwick, New 
York; O'Grady, New York; Heatwole, Minne- 
sota. 

Also did extra work for Senators Wilson, 
of Washington, and Martin of Virginia. 

In December, 1899, was employed as an 
amanuensis in the Senate Official Reporter's 
room. 

On January 29, 1900, went to work for 
Senator Foraker, of Ohio, as assistant clerk 
to Committee on Pacific Islands & Puerto 
Rico, of which Foraker was chairman, and 
became clerk and his secretary the following 
year. Was with him until he left in March, 
1909. 
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Secretary to Senator Aldrich of Rhode 
Island for 1 year, having previously served 
for 2 years as assistant clerk of the Finance 
Committee, 

Secretary to Senator Page, of Vermont, for 
5 years anc of Oddie, of Nevada, for 8 years. 

Custodian of Senate Office Building from 
1929 to 1933, and has remained in that 
branch of work to this time—February 1950. 


DECENTRALIZATION OF GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor a statement I have prepared 
relative to the necessity for the decen- 
tralization of Government operations. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

GOVERNMENT Must DECENTRALIZE Irs OPERA- 

TIONS RIGHT Now, PARTICULARLY FROM 

Wasuinecton, D. C. 


Mr. President, the morning's paper con- 
tains a confirmation of a warning which I 
have addressed to my colleagues for many 
years now, particularly since the discovery 
of the atomic bomb. Testifying before the 
House Armed Services Committee, Defense 
Chiefs yesterday presented once more the 
ominous fact that the Nation’s Capital 
“would probably be a high priority target” 
in the event of a third world war. Gen. 
Omar Bradley stated very clearly that in the 
event of another war, “he could imagine 
conditions under which there might be sev- 
eral months’ delay in convening Congress.” 

Obviously, every potential aggressor has 
learned this lesson from two World Wars: 
No power can control Europe, if it gives the 
United States sufficient time to mobilize its 
tremendous industrial and military estab- 
lishment to launch a counter offensive. 
That means that every major industrial cen- 
ter of our country would become a ripe tar- 
get in the first minute of war, and it means, 
in particular, that Washington, D. C., as 
the central nervous system of our entire de- 
fense effort, would have number one prior- 
ity. 

Gen. Lawton Collins, Army Chief of Staff, 
stated yesterday: 

“We cannot rule out the possibility that 
aerial attacks may be launched against our 
cities in a future war.” 

That is certainly a masterful understate- 
ment of the case. The Atomic Energy Com- 
mission in its previous report on the danger 
to Washington, D. C., advised us many 
months ago of the horrible destruction that 
a single atomic bomb bursting on or above 
Washington, D. C., could cause. 


PANIC OR HYSTERIA ARE NOT THE ANSWERS 


Now, Mr. President, the answer to this 
situation is not a feeling of hysteria or panic 
or morbid fear. Obviously, we have a splen- 
did chance of maintaining the peace, if we 
redouble our effort through the United Na- 
tions and if we maintain the strongest pos- 
sible armed forces set-up. At the same time, 
we dare not risk the possibility of another 
Pearl Harbor in the form of a blitz attack 
against our Nation’s Capital. 

For years now, I have exchanged corre- 
spondence, phone calls, and visits with the 
White House, with the National Security Re- 
sources Board, with the United States Bu- 
reau of the Budget, and with other Govern- 
ment agencies involved in this decentrali- 
zation problem. I have pleaded for the 
immediate decentralization of all high pri- 
ority Government agencies from our con- 
gested Nation’s Capital. I refer, in particu- 
lar, to the key units of the National Defense 
Department, to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, and to the other vital units. 
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‘EXTENSION OF 


Obviously, if an atomic bomb were to strike 
Washington, D. C., Congress could not meet 
because there would be no Capitol, and if 
the attack were to take place during a legis- 
lative session, there would be no Congress to 
meet in the first place. 

MOSCOW RADIO DENOUNCED MY DEFENSE PLEA 

For years now, so-called wise guys have 
sneered at the warnings which others and I 
have presented to our people. These wise 
guys have sat smugly on their false dignity, 
deriding such talk as “Buck Rogerish” non- 
sense. Moreover, the Moscow radio made a 
specific point of denouncing me because I 
had warned my Nation to be on guard against 
such an atomic emergency. 

Mr. President, the Moscow radio is not in 
business for nothing. It does not attack any 
individual or any idea unless it feels that 
the world-wide revolutionary purposes of the 
Kremlin are involved. I wish that our own 
Government and our own people were as 
keenly aware of the facts in this situation as 
the Politburo and as the Moscow radio are 
aware, 


CONGRESS’ COMMITTEES SHOULD DECENTRALIZE 
BUREAUS UNDER THEIR REVIEW 

I urge my colleagues, therefore, in their re- 
spective committees to evaluate the situa- 
tion and to see that the Government agen- 
cies under their particular jurisdiction cease 
the suicidal overcentralization of personnel 
in the Nation’s Capital, and begin to reverse 
the trend away from centralization, What 
is true of Washington, D. C., is als: true of 
such congested centers as New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, etc., all of which are ripe for 
an atomic attack. 

I urge the Defense Department, moreover, 
to quit concentrating on merely talking to 
Congress about this emergency and to start 
doing something about it; start moving key 
defense offices from the Pentagon. 


THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor as part of my remarks a brief 
editorial entitled “It’s Our Own Con- 
gress,” which appeared in the January 
14 issue of the Minneapolis Morning 
Tribune. I hope all Senators will read 
it, and, in doing so, feel that it repre- 
sents the attitude of the thinking people 
of a great State toward the Members of 
the United States Senate and likewise 
our colleagues in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

IT’S OUR OWN CONGRESS 

As the new session gets under way it is 
well to remember that Congress, for all its 
frailties and faults, consists largely of con- 
scientious Americans who are trying to do a 
good job according to their lights. The 
tendency to hold Congress up to ridicule, 
and to impugn its sincerity and good faith 
at every opportunity, is not a wholesome one, 
in our opinion. 

There are, to be sure, charlatans and dema- 
gogues in every legislative body, but we 
should be careful not to judge the whole 
by its least admirable parts. Congress is a 
product of the American system of repre- 
sentative government, and the chronic scof- 
fers at Congress are in effect belittling and 
deriding that system. 

Selective criticism of Congress is proper 
and desirable, but steady sniping for the 
sake of sniping is a bad habit. In the last 
analysis, the American people are responsi- 
ble for Congress, and regardless of the party 
controlling it, it remains a symbol of some 
of our best American traditions. 
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TERMS OF CERTAIN 
PATENTS OF PERSONS WHO SERVED IN 
MILITARY OR NAVAL FORCES 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the House of Rep- 
resentatives announcing its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 4692) to provide for the exten- 
sion of the term of certain patents of 
persons who served in the military or 
naval forces of the United States during 
World War II and requesting a confer- ’ 
ence with the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I move that the 
Senate insist upon its amendment, agree 
to the request of the House for a confer- 
ence, and that the Chair appoint the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Vice President appointed Mr. EASTLAND, 
Mr. O’Conor, and Mr. WILEY conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


PROPOSED CHANGE IN METHOD OF 
ELECTION OF PRESIDENT AND VICE 
PRESIDENT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. J. Res. 2) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States providing for the election 
of President and Vice President. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment, in the 
nature of a substitute, to Senate Joint 
Resolution 2, and ask that it be printed 
and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hoey in the chair). The amendment 
vir be received, printed, and lie on the 

e. 


RETURN OF PROPERTIES HELD BY ALIEN 
PROPERTY CUSTODIAN 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, 2 days 
ago, I introduced a bill in the nature of 
an amendment to the Trading With the 
Enemy Act. The bill provides for the 
return of properties held by the Alien 
Property Custodian. I introduced the 
bill in my own behalf and in behalf of the 
junior Senator from Maryland IMr. 
O’Conor] and the Senators from Nebras- 
ka (Mr. BUTLER and Mr. Wuerry]. I 
find that the bill has not yet been printed, 
and therefore has not been distributed. 
But I wish very briefly to state why it 
was introduced. 

Mr. President, I believe it will surprise 
all Senators when I state that the Alien 
Property Custodian still has in his cus- 
tody millions of dollars’ worth of assets 
remaining from World War I. That 
Office has had charge of those millions 
upon millions upon millions of dollars’ 
worth of assets; and up to the present 
time the office of the Alien Property Cus- 
todian has not even returned the prop- 


- erty or disposed of it, but still has actual 


custody of it. That situation was testi- 
fied to only a short time ago by the Alien 
Property Custodian. 

The bill I have introduced is in the 
nature of an amendment to the Trading 
With the Enemy Act. I have introduced 
the bill in behalf of the three other Sen- 
ators I have named, as well as myself, 
The present act provides for the return 
of property vested in the Alien Property 
Custodian to German nationals—and by 
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“German,” I mean nationals of Ru- 
mania, Estonia, Poland, and many 
other countries, as well as Germany— 
provided they were subject to political, 
racial, or religious persecution, amount- 
ing to a denial of their rights of citizen- 
ship. Under this law, to my knowledge, 
no properties have been returned by 
the Alien Property Custodian to German 
nationals, Property has been returned 
by the Custodian’s office to certain Ger- 
man charitable and religious institutions 
and, of course, to residents and former 
residents of Germany who lost their 
citizenship by the Hitler decrees. 

We have here in the United States, 
Mr. President, many millions of good 
citizens who emigrated to our country 
from Germany, Austria, and other cen- 
tral European countries. They are found 
in every field of endeavor. They are 
farmers, laborers, craftsmen, in business, 
and in the professions. The greater ma- 
jority have been good and faithful 
American citizens, as testified to by their 
record and the record of their sons and 
daughters in the service of the United 
States during the recent war. 

These people have next of kin in Ger- 
many. They have there mothers, fa- 
thers, sisters, brothers, cousins, friends 
of their school days or preschool days. 
In many cases, these American citizens, 
realizing that the terrible aftermath of 
the war, with the total defeat of Hitler, 
would bring great suffering and misery 
to their relatives and friends, tried to 
provide for them. Those who felt that 
they would continue to live are providing 
for them today, but those who were 
getting older and who knew they only 
had a short time to live tried to provide 
for their kin by making wills. 

The property thus provided by these 
American citizens, through their own in- 
dustry and hard work and thrift, was 
American property, created by American 
citizens. It was not Nazi property or 
property of German nationals, but Ger- 
man nationals received only an interest 
in that property upon the death of that 
American citizen, by will, through be- 
quest or devise, in trust, or otherwise, or 
by gifts in contemplation of death and 
the like. 

To make the matter clear, Mr. Presi- 
dent, let me state the case of a man of 
German ethnic origin, who lived in Mon- 
tana, and had lived in the United States 
for 50 years. Perhaps his sons had 
served in the United States Army in 
both World Wars. If that man had 
living in the old country a brother who 
hated Hitler and figured that Hitler was 
leading Germany to ruin, the American 
citizen living in Montana might well say 
to himself, “I have made considerable 


money in Montana. I am going to make 


a will or bequest or devise. I am going 
to leave $100 a month so that my brother 
in Germany”—or Austria, or Rumania, 
or one of the other central European 
countries—“will not be hungry, because, 
after all, he is my brother.” 

Now what has happened, Mr. Presi- 
dent? Our Government has divested 
not only the ownership of the property 
formerly in the name of German na- 
tionals; but has taken the property of 
American citizens simply because they 
were unfortunate enough to have rela- 
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tives or kin in Germany, Austria, or 
some of the other countries to which I 
have referred. Our Government has 
taken it away from them, 

Since the end of the war, American 
citizens of German birth have made un- 
told sacrifices to assuage the hunger 
and need of their kin in Germany. For 
instance, in the month of October a 
year ago they shipped 41,000,000 pounds 
of food and clothing to Germany and to 
Austria. I might call the attention of 
the Senate to the fact that we have in 
the United States 33,000,000 of such 
Americans of German ethnic origin, in- 
cluding many leaders in the Army and 
the Navy, and leaders-in the arts and 
the sciences. The very man who de- 
signed the dome of this Capitol Building 
was one of them. The man who de- 
signed the Library of Congress was an- 
other of them. The man who built the 
post office next to the Union Station was 
one of them. There are others, includ- 
ing Eisenhower, Spaatz, Willkie, Stassen, 
whose names I need not mention. 

Many of them were no more responsi- 
ble for Hitler and the Nazi Party than 
you, Mr. President, or I. There have 
been to the best of my knowledge, ap- 
proximately 10,000 estates in the United 
States, throughout the 48 States, in 
which American citizens of German 
birth left sums of money to help their 
relatives and friends in the old country, 
and in many of these cases they did so, 
even though they had children in the 
United States. They thus decreased the 
amount that they left to their own fami- 
lies in order to help their other kin in 
the old country. And now that the 
United States Government has taken the 
properties which, under the circum- 
stances mentioned, an American citizen 
may have left to his mother, or to his 
father, or to his other kin in a foreign 
country, an extra burden is placed upon 
the surviving members of the family in 
America, 

Except for the fact that that good 
American citizen, father or mother, who 
died had such great faith in the United 
States of America, other arrangements 
which the United States Government 
could not stop would have been made, 
A father could have called in his son 
and said, “John, grandma is in dire 
straits,” or “Aunt Susie is in dire straits 
in Germany. I want to take care of 
her. If I make a will and give her $500, 
then the United States Government will 
take it away. Therefore, I am going to 
give an extra $500 or an extra $1,000 
to you so that you will be able to take 
care of her.” 

He could have done that, but he did 
not do it because he had faith and con- 
fidence in the fairness of the United 
States Government, he believed that the 
United States Government would hold 
inviolate his right to dispose of his prop- 
erty by devise or bequest, or by gift in 
contemplation of death, where the trans- 
fer could not aid the enemy and could 
not be made until hostilities came to an 
end. 

American people of German extrac- 
tion throughout the United States feel 
that a distinction should be made be- 
tween properties which represented in- 


vestments by German nationals in cor- - 
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porations in the United States, or pat- 
ents and copyrights owned by German 
nationals, and property rights that came 
into being from American citizens. I 
want to make that very clear. I am not 
talking about money sent into the United 
States by German nationals. I am not 
talking about patents secured by Ger- 
man citizens residing in the United 
States. I am talking about American 
citizens of German ethnic origin, 33,- 
000,000 of them, some of whose fore- 
fathers had come to this country 150 
years previously. They wanted to take 
care of relatives in Europe who were 
against Hitler and who fought Hitler and 
were opposed to everything he stood for, 
They wanted to take care of their rela- 
tives by a little remembrance in a will 
or by a devise, leaving an estate that 
would produce, let us say, $100 a month, 
American citizens of German extraction 
throughout the United States feel that 
a distinction should be made between 
the kinds of property I have mentioned, 

I know of one case—and there are 
many more like it—where a young man 
emigrated from Germany to the United 
States shortly before we entered the war. 
He had only a mother living in Germany, 
He intended to become a good American 
citizen and then bring his mother to the 
United States. The war broke out and 
he joined our armed forces. He was 
killed in action fighting for the United 
States, but the little property he left and 
his insurance were taken by the United 
States Government, and his poor mother, 
who was the beneficiary and his sole 
heir, was left in dire straits, simply be- 
cause she happened to be a resident of 
Germany. 

Under the present law she cannot re- 
ceive his inheritance, or his insurance, 
unless she, as an old lady, can prove that 
she was denied substantial rights of citi- 
zenship by the Nazis. It is not enough 
for her to prove that the Nazis made her 
life miserable because she had a son 
fighting in the United States Army. It 
is not enough that she might have been 
discriminated against in the giving out 
of food rations. It is not enough for her 
to prove that she was taken from her 
home and the home turned over to 
Nazis. The way the law reads today she 
practically had to be in a concentration 
camp in order to qualify for a return of 
the property to her. 

There are in the United States thou- 
sands of cases of American citizens who, 
as far back as 1920 and 1925, in the early 
thirties, before Hitler, provided in their 
wills for trust arrangements whereby 
certain small sums would be paid to 
needy relatives in Germany. Even these 
trusts were vested by the Alien Property 
Custodian, and not only was the income 
taken but the entire trust was taken. 
Surely that American citizen who was 
the testator had no intention of helping 
Hitler or the Nazis. He only wanted to 
eliminate and alleviate human suffering 
and to help the needy. 

Our Government set a cut-off date 
after which the interest of German na- 
tionals would no longer be vested by the 
United States. That cut-off date 
January 1, 1847, 134 years after the 
of hostilities in Germany. In other 
words, if an American citizen. with rela- 
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tives in Germany, was unfortunate 
enough to have died at 11 p. m. on De- 
cember 31, 1946, the small interest he 
might have provided in his will for his 
relatives in Germany would be taken by 
the United States Government. How- 
ever, if he had good doctors who could 
have kept him alive until 1 a. m. Janu- 
ary 1, 1947, the United States Govern- 
ment would not take what he provided 
in his will or what might have gone to 
his next of kin by the laws of descent 
and distribution. Anyone can see how 
unfair that is. 

The amendment to the act which is 
here proposed provides that return of the 
property may be made by the United 
States Government in cases where the in- 
terest of the German national in the 
property arose through gift, devise, be- 
quest, or the laws of descent and distri- 
bution in the estate of an American citi- 
zen, provided that the German national 
was not a member of the Nazi Party. 
This amendment should be made in jus- 
tice to American citizens who have passed 
on and to their next of kin in this country 
who have assumed the burdens of their 
deceased relatives here to take care of 
their kin in the old country. 

The amendment to the act would not 
only secure inheritances to German na- 
tionals, but it would also secure them for 
nationals of other enemy countries in 
central Europe, such as Hungary, Bul- 
garia, and Rumania. 

The amendment further provides that 
where an American citizen is the suc- 
cessor in interest to the European na- 
tional such American citizen could secure 
for himself the property taken by the 
Alien Property Custodian. For example, 
if an American citizen left a certain sum 
to relatives in Germany and that sum 
was taken by the Alien Property Custo- 
dian, and thereafter the person in Europe 
died, leaving a will, or by intestacy—it 
makes no difference—leaving his prop- 
erty to an American citizen, such Ameri- 
can citizen should be entitled to have 
the property returned to him as succes- 
sor in interest. 

There are many American citizens in 
the United States whose relatives here 
provided for their mutual relatives in the 
old country. The provisions for their 
relatives in the old country fell with the 
taking of the property by the custodian. 
This amendment would permit the 
American citizen, as successor in interest, 
as heir at law, or as devisee or legatee, to 
take that interest. 

Mr. President, I respectfully suggest 
that the appropriate committee take this 
amendment and give it very prompt and 
immediate attention, so that the Ameri- 
can citizens who are anxious to get their 
property back may get it back at the 
very earliest opportunity. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill has heretofore been referred to the 
appropriate committee. 


WARNINGS IN LIQUOR ADS—ARTICLE BY 
W. LOWRIE KAY 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, there is 
another serious matter which I wish to 
discuss. I ask unanimous consent that 
in the Recorp it may appear under the 
heading “Warnings in liquor ads.“ 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, a few 
days ago there was a hearing on Senate 
bill 1847, introduced by me, to prevent 
the advertising of liquor in newspapers, 
over the radio, and by television, in inter- 
state commerce. I have here an article 
entitled “Warnings in Liquor Ads—The 
Wide Horizon,” written by W. Lowrie 
Kay, which appeared on January 21, 
1950, in the Christian Science Monitor. 
It is an article which I believe every 
Senator should read. It brings to the 
attention of the Senate and, I believe, 
to the attention of the Department of 
Justice, a statute which has not been 
enforced apparently up to the present 
time, and which will make the passage of 
the bill which I introduced unnecessary. 
The article is as follows: 

A heart-warming and challenging inter- 
pretation of provisions of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act covering false advertising 
was offered in Washington, January 12, dur- 
ing Senate hearings on the Langer bill. If 
accepted and enforced, the interpretation 
would have broad consequences in the adver- 
tising of alcoholic beverages. It should pro- 
mote temperance and abstinence. 

Advertisements of alcoholic drinks would 
be required to warn consumers of the conse- 
quences of using the product—such as possi- 
ble addiction, intoxication, or illness. The 
warning statements would be compulsory to 
prevent the advertisements from being mis- 
leading in a material respect. 

William N. Plymat, Des Moines lawyer and 
insurance executive, read before Senator 
MAcGNvUSON’s committee section 315 of the 
act, dealing with misleading advertising 
which is illegal in interstate commerce as an 
unfair method of competition. The section 
is explicit. 


I submit, Mr. President, that the pres- 
ent law has been ignored, just as has 
been the Sherman Antitrust Act. The 
Sherman Antitrust Act was passed in 
1891, nearly 60 years ago. It particu- 
larly provides that where a group of per- 
sons get together in order to raise the 
price of a commodity, so as to establish 
a monopoly, they can be put in jail for 
1 year. There have been Republican 
Attorneys General and Democratic At- 
torneys General since that act was 
passed, but not a single person has ever 
been put in jail under that provision. 
Yet Eugene Debs was put in jail for 
violating an injunction. 

We find another case, Mr. President, 
and I submit that law has not been en- 
forced. Of course, under the antitrust 
statutes, if a soldier came home from 
World War II and found his family hun- 
gry, and he could not get a job, and he 
stole three or four loaves of bread, he 
would be put in jail; but if four or five 
men get together and raise the price of 
bread, the price of ice cream, or the 
prices of other food products, so that 
widows and orphans cannot afford to 
buy them, they would not be put in jail. 
They might receive diplomatic posts. 
One of them might be sent as Ambassa- 
dor to Argentina, as was Mr. Bruce a 
while ago. 

I read further from this article: 

“In determining whether any advertise- 
ment is misleading,” the act says, “there shall 
be taken into account (among other things) 
not only representations made by suggested 
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statement, word, design, devise, sound, or any 
combination thereof, but also the extent to 
which the advertisement fails to reveal facts 
material in the light of such representations 
or material with respect to consequences 
which may result from the use of the com- 
modity to which the advertisement relates 
under the conditions prescribed in said ad- 
vertisements, or under such conditions as are 
customary or usual.” 

That beer, whisky and certain other bev- 
erages contain alcohol is an established fact. 
Mr, Plymat holds illegal, under the act, ad- 
vertising of such products which “fails to 
reveal facts material, * * * with re- 
spect to consequences which may result from 
the use of the commodity.” At one stroke, 
he indicts all such advertisements which 
cross State lines. 

Care is taken by manufacturers of com- 
bustible products to warn users regarding 
possible results, the products being de- 
ecribed as “inflammable” or “explosive.” 
Not only is such information required by law, 
but it is a precaution in the interest of pub- 
lic and personal safety. 

That the manufacturer and advertiser of 
@ beverage containing alcohol, itself inimical 
to both personal and public welfare and 
safety, may boldly advertise his product 
without warning of the consequence of its 
use, and yet escape prosecution under the 
Trade Commission Act, is a matter of public 
concern. Surely the Des Moines’ lawyer's 
interpretation is sufficiently valid to war- 
rant at least a test case in the Federal courts, 

A striking point in Mr. Plymat’s testimony 
was his pinioning of alcoholic-beverage ad- 
vertisements slanted to create new cus- 
tomers. Many such customers, he pointed 
out, are youths who are unaware of the dis- 
astrous results of these products. 
To them especially is owed the duty of com- 
plying with the act’s provision against failing 
to reveal material facts. 

Were the Trade Commission Act enforced 
in this manner in interstate advertising of 
alcoholic beverages, there would be less need 
for the Langer bill—successor to the Capper 
bill, The proposed legislation would forbid 
all interstate advertising of liquor—a step 
wee requiring warning of consequence of 
ts use. 

To publish warnings within the advertise- 
ments themselves would, however, serve a 
good purpose. It would not be surprising if 
some readers would promptly come to the 
logical conclusion, why, if the beverage is 
so potentially harmful that the law requires 
a warning, should it be used at all? If an 
alcohol beverage is capable of producing in- 
toxication, illness, or addiction, why go to 
bat with two strikes on themselves? 


Mr. President, I hope the subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce which is considering 
this question will report to the full com- 
mittee and that within a short time the 
bill will be brought to the floor of the 
Senate so that we may have a chance to 
vote on it. 

Mr. President, I now desire to refer to 
another matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from North Dakota has the floor. 


THE SITUATION CONFRONTING THE 
MINING INDUSTRY 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I wish 
to discuss an article appearing in the 
November 1949 issue of the Mining Con- 
gress Journal, entitled “Going, Going, 
Gone!” It is a very interesting article, 
and it reads as follows: 

In May 1948 we questioned “Must Mercury 
Die?” Since then inaction at home and re- 
valuation of foreign exchange have given this 
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vital metal-mining industry a further push 
down the road to oblivion. A few operations 
cling on doggedly in the hope that some last 
minute action may revitalize them. In the 
meantime, one principal producer is mining 
its shaft pillars and another plans to follow 
suit in the spring. 


I call this to the attention of every 
Democrat in this Chamber, Mr. Presi- 
dent, because it relates to the action of 
the Democratic Party. The fur industry 
has already been ruined. The mining 
industry is now being ruined, and if the 
Democrats are not careful they will ruin 
the farming industry. I read further 
from the article: 

Evidence was shown in these columns in 
June 1948 that tungsten was next on the 
list for tough sledding and possible exclusion 
from the roster of domestic metal mining 
industries. Revaluation speeded up the pa- 
tient’s decline when the price of foreign 
tungsten ores dropped to $18.50 to $19.50 
per short ton unit of WOs, a price which no 
domestic mine can meet and still realize a 
profit. 

Immediately following revaluation, the 
price of antimony plummeted almost over- 
night from 40% to 26 cents per pound, 
with extensive offerings at this low figure. 

An obvious result of the absence of a pol- 
icy protecting these industries is complete 
dependence on Spain, Italy, and Yugoslavia 
for mercury; on Communist China, Korea, 
and Bolivia for tungsten; and similar un- 
certain sources for antimony. 

We have long depended upon the Philip- 
pines, Turkey, and Africa for chromium and 
upon Russia, Africa, and India for manga- 
nese, two other minerals equally important 
to national defense, 

Why no positive policy has been developed 
to prevent utter dependence on foreign 
sources we know not. Without adequate 
supplies of these five metals we cannot fight 
a war, and yet if these mines finally close it 
may well take as much as 4 years to again 
reach maximum production—far too long 
in this atomic age. A healthy nucleus of 
production should be maintained in order to 
perfect the techniques for utilizing marginal 
or subeconomic resources so they may serve 
in an emergency. If this basic policy is not 
implemented, and another emergency arises, 
the economy doctors that dismembered these 
strategic metal-producing industries will 
have some unburied corpses to explain. 


I say, again, that I call the matter to 
the particular attention of the Demo- 
cratic Party, because that party is to 
blame for the fact that today every mer- 
cury mine in America is closed. Prac- 
tically every tungsten mine is closed, and 
the antimony mines are going to be 
closed within a short time. I wonder if 
the average Senator realizes that this 
country was very seriously handicapped 
by the lack of tungsten, and if it had not 
been for the fact that in Idaho, at about 
the time of the beginning of the war, 
tungsten was discovered, with the result 
that approximately 92 percent of ail the 
tungsten we had in this country was pro- 
duced in the State of Idaho, we would 
have been in a very bad situation. 
Enough was produced to keep us going. 
If it had not been for that fact, we would 
have had to import from Africa every 
single ton we used. 

Mr. President, it is my purpose now to 
discuss the so-called Brannan plan. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Dakota has the floor. 
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THE BRANNAN PLAN FOR AGRICULTURE 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, there is 
another subject which I wish to discuss 
at this time. I refer to the so-called 
Brannan plan for agriculture. 

Mr. President, when Congress con- 
vened I had just returned from a 2 
months’ trip through the United States. 
I understand that a great many other 
Senators went to Europe. Some of them 
went to China. I felt that I could do 
more good here in the United States 
than by chasing to any foreign country. 
Very humbly and most respectfully, I 
suggest to my colleagues that they would 
be doing a much better job for their con- 
stituents by remaining in the United 
States and taking care of the 150,000,000 
people in the United States than by chas- 
ing all over the world trying to promote 
the idea of 7 percent of the people sav- 
ing the other 93 percent. 

I found to my surprise that approxi- 
mately half of the Senators whom I 
interrogated had never even been in 
North Dakota, but they had been all over 
Europe, visiting the crowned heads over 
there, dining and wining and being en- 
tertained by them, going from one coun- 
try to another, visiting the rulers, As a 
matter of fact, they do not understand 
their own country at all. 

When it comes to agriculture, I found 
as I went along that the people of this 
country did not thoroughly understand 
what is known as the Brannan plan. 
Let me say first of all that both the Re- 
publican and Democratic Parties, when- 
ever they want the farmer’s vote, when 
they want the votes of the farmers in 
the dairy State of Wisconsin, when they 
want the vote of the wheat-producing 
farmer in the Northwest, say what a 
great friend they are of the farmer. 

Not only in 1948, 1944, and 1940, but 
in times past, the platforms of both 
parties have said that they stand for 
absolute parity, absolute equality, be- 
tween agriculture, industry, and labor. 
That statement is found in all the plat- 
forms. I have them before me. 

What is the situation today? Take my 
own State of North Dakota. In the first 
9 months of this year our farmers re- 
ceived $131,930,000 less for their prod- 
ucts than they received during the first 
9 months last year. What I say about 
my State holds true all over the United 
States because the farmer’s income has 
decreased approximately one-third. It 
is true in Oklahoma; it is true in Ten- 
nessee; it is true in Wisconsin. If the 
farmers in North Dakota had received 
the $131,930,000 which they received the 
previous year, who would get the benefit 
of it? The businessmen. The farmers 
can buy more radios, more automobiles, 
more luxuries of life than they can buy 
if they have not got those $131,930,000. 

So it seems to me that the business- 
men ought to be just as much interested 
as the farmer, if not more so, in seeing 
that the platforms of the Republican 
and Democratic Parties are carried out. 

What is the situation today? I re- 
peat, the Republican and Democratic 
platforms say that they stand for equal- 
ity and parity between agriculture, in- 
dustry, and labor. Labor has already 
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had three increases in wages, and is ask- 
ing for a fourth increase. Wages have 
gone up, and up, and up. 

What about industry? The other day 
the United States Steel Corp. raised the 
price of steel 84 a ton. The steel indus- 
try has continually increased the price 
of steel. Steel is the barometer of in- 
dustry. As a matter of fact, the price 
of steel has dropped only 4 percent since 
the war ended. After World War I, as 
every Senator knows—and this is the 
pattern that is now being followed—the 
price of wheat dropped from almost $3 
a bushel to 20 cents a bushel. However, 
the price of farm machinery which the 
farmer had to buy did not drop a single 
index point. All that the farm-machin- 
ery companies had to do was to get to- 
gether and agree not to manufacture a 
surplus. 

But the farmer is not in such a fortu- 
nate position. He has his farm, his land, 
and he must do something with it. He 
must raise a crop. He has his money 
invested in the land and he must do 
something with it. The result was that 
there was a surplus. The price of wheat 
dropped from nearly $3 a bushel to 20 
cents, and we had a terrible depression. 

During the past few summers as I went 
along through many States, including 
the Northwestern States as far as the 
Pacific coast, and down south in Texas, 
I visited practically every State except 
the New England States. I found that 
people knew nothing about the Bran- 
nan plan. I would walk into a banker’s 
office and find that all that the banker 
knew about the Brannan plan was that 
he was against it. When asked what 
it was, he did not know any more about 
it than I know about what kind of food 
Julius Caesar ate. But the bankers 
were against it. They were against it 
because the big-business interests and 
the newspapers were against it. 

When I asked them what the law pro- 
vided for they did not know. They had 
no idea. I received petitions from club- 
women saying that they were against the 
Brannan plan because it was socialistic, 
When they asked me if I would send 
them a copy of it, I found that they had 
not even read it. 

Being a Republican Senator, I decided 
thoroughly to educate the people and to 
advise with any of my colleagues who 
may wish to consult with me relative to 
the Brannan plan. One thing is cer- 
tain, and that is that until the term of 
the present President of the United 
States expires, he is going to name the 
Secretary of Agriculture. One thing is 
as certain as that two and two make 
four, and that is that the Secretary of 
Agriculture will be a Democrat. It is as 
certain as that three and three make six 
that no agricultural law will be enacted 
which is not endorsed by the Secretary 
of Agriculture, appointed by a Demo- 
cratic President. 

The prices of farm products are al- 
ready down 33 or 34 percent and are still 
going down. The cost cf labor is going 
up, and industry is making more and 
more money all the time. Both the Re- 
publican and the Democratic platforms 
state that they stand for equality and 
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parity between agriculture, industry, and 
labor. In making my investigation of 
the Brannan plan, for which I declared 
myself, and which is the plan proposed 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, I de- 
cided to let the American people ask me 
questions, which I in turn could answer. 
The first question which they asked was, 
What is the so-called Brannan plan, 
which the newspaper columnists call 
one of the most significant questions 
before the Congress? My answer to 
that question is as follows: 

Answer, The name “Brannan plan” has 
become attached to the administration’s 
farm program, which is based upon the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture’s recommendations for 
changes in our price-support system to adapt 
it more realistically to the needs and condi- 
tions of the present. It is no panacea or 
cure-all. It is a set of forward-looking prin- 
ciples which would help farmers to keep 
going ahead with their revolutionary prog- 
ress of recent years. It is aimed at provid- 
ing farm purchasing power with the realis- 
tic protection necessary to prevent farmers 
from bringing back the old and wasteful 
methods that add to the Nation's food bill 
the very real but hidden cost of resources 
lost through overworking our farms and our 
farm families. 

The Brannan plan starts from the con- 
cept that there is a point below which it is 
in the public interest not to let farm pur- 
chasing power fall. 


In other words, Mr. President, it car- 
ries out the platforms of the Republican 
and Democratic Parties. I repeat, Mr. 
President, the politicians want the farm- 
er at election time. They woo him at 
election time; they say what a lovely 
man he is, and how much he does for 
the country. But the records show that 
just so soon as the election is over they 
forget about him until the next election, 
as proved by the fact, I repeat, that the 
prices the farmers receive for their prod- 
ucts have already dropped one-third, 
while everything the farmers buy has 
gone up in price. Labor has received 
three wage increases and now wants a 
fourth, and is striking to obtain it. 

1 I continue the answer to the first ques- 
on: 

It seeks to maintain that purchasing 
power more realistically by using an income 
objective as the standard for support prices, 
and would broaden our support system to 
extend such protection to perishable com- 
modities producing three-fourths of our 
farm income instead of just the basic com- 
modities producing only one-fourth of that 
income. It adds production payments to the 
present purchase and loan methods of sup- 
porting prices to the producer, so that the 
consumer need not be penalized by vast 
quantities of food being held off the market. 


That is the answer to question 1. I 
may say, Mr. President, that I shall 
invite every Member of the Senate, and 
every Member of the House of Represent- 
atives, all 435 of them, to write me ask- 
ing any questions they may want to 
about the Brannan plan, and I shall see 
to it that their questions are answered. 

I come now to the second question the 
people of the ccuntry are asking. It is 
as follows: 

Question No. 2: What is there about farm- 


ing or agriculture which makes Congress 
continually treat it as a special subject as 
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if it were the most important existing en- 
deavor of mankind? 


I may say that question is asked by 
many hundreds of people. It is asked 
by many who are receiving one wage in- 
crease after another. I am not talking, 
however, about the white-collar work- 
ers. Heaven knows they are starving. 
The white-collar class is worse off than 
the farmers. I am talking about persons 
who belong to unions, who have received 
three wage increases, and are asking for 
a fourth. 

The answer to the second question is 
as follows: 

Answer. The welfare of agriculture, as a 
basic productive industry, vitally affects the 
welfare of the rest of the Nation’s economy. 

Farmers are only asking economic justice, 
not special privilege. They are only seek- 
ing a fair share of the national income in 
proportion to what they contribute to that 
income, 

As a matter of fact, the main reason agri- 
culture does need Government intervention 
to achieve a fair position of equality with 
other groups is because these other groups 
have been given special legislative treatment 
in the past to upset the normal economic 
relation between groups, Industry, com- 
merce, financial institutions, labor have all 
been given special protection at various 
times in our history, making similar action 
necessary for agriculture to restore the 
proper balance. 


What did President Truman say to 
Congress in his last message relating to 
excise taxes? He called attention to the 
fact that in the oil industry an individual 
can make $1,000,000 a year, but does not 
have to pay any income tax on it. But 
the poor farmer, who may have had no 
crop for 3 or 4 or 5 or 6 years—and dur- 
ing the drought farmers did not have a 
crop for 9 years, I may say, Mr. Presi- 
dent—the poor farmer who happens to 
have a good crop this year is soaked, he 
must pay an income tax on what he 
earns. The farmer is not permitted to 
offset his good years by his poor years. 
Yet in the oil industry, as President Tru- 
man stated in his message on excise 
taxes, a man may receive an income of 
a million dollars a year, and may receive 
such an income for five continuous years, 
and yet not be obliged to pay an income 
tax on it. 

I continue my answer to question 
No. 2: 

The city man has just as much stake in 
a sound farm economy as the farmer. Pros- 
perity in the farm market always means more 
dollars in real wages in cities and towns. 
When farm purchasing power is up, indus- 
try and labor can count upon a steady mar- 
ket for the indispensable tools of an effi- 
cient agriculture—tractors and corn pick- 
ers, electric motors, milking machines, gaso- 
line and oil, insecticides and weed killers, 
fertilizers and lime, and so on through all 
the assorted equipment and supplies needed 
in modern farming. The Nation would find 
itself strengthened to resist the paralysis 
of depression. We might discover little real 
need to use the support prices by which the 
plan would protect farm income. 

But when farm prices start falling, like 
they are doing now, it’s everybody’s con- 
cern—not just the farmers. Because col- 
lapse of farm purchasing power can start 
the familiar old spiral into depression. 

I think the entire thing was summed up 


pretty well last week by Representative 
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Cannon, of Missouri, when he declared at 
a House Appropriations Committee hearing: 

“You cannot burn down the kitchen where 
the farmer is working and expect the rest 
of the house to stand. Sooner or later the 
fire spreads to the parlor, where labor and in- 
dustry and finance and transportation are 
sitting on the plush with their feet on the 
mantelpiece. If the kitchen burns, the par- 
lor will burn with it.” 


I now come to question No. 3, which 
people ask me relative to the Brannan 
plan. I may repeat that the question 
has come to me from all over the coun- 
try, and I say that the question will be 
answered correctly, so that the people 
will no longer be deceived as to what the 
Brannan plan really is. The third ques- 
tion which has been asked me is as 
follows: 

Question No. 3: The United States has 
grown strong through the competitive en- 
terprise system, where each individual can 
engage in the economic activity of his choice. 
Why cannot the farmer supply the experi- 
ence and judgment necessary to make his 
enterprise function, and accept the risk of 
success or failure, the same as any other 
businessman? 


This is the answer: 

Answer, Farmers are confronted with many 
hazards entirely beyond their control that 
make agriculture's situatfon far different 
from that of any other business or industry, 
Most industries can quickly adjust them- 
selves to changed conditions of supply and 
demand, shutting down almost overnight if 
products are in excess supply. 


For example, if United States Steel, 
with all its manufacturing plants, pro- 
duces too much steel, the corporation 
shuts down. A farmer cannot do that, 
because his land is his capital invest- 
ment, and he is obliged to do something 
with it. 

I continue to read my answer to ques- 
tion No. 3: 

And when industry restricts production to 
maintain profitable prices, its heaviest fixed 
costs of labor and raw materials are cut 
proportionately. But not so with the farmer. 
Nature does not always cooperate. The 
farmer cannot adjust as quickly to necessity 
for change, and even when he does try to 
curtail production his fixed costs are rela- 
tively inflexible and continue high. He can- 
net fire his wife and children. Bumper crops 
and failures are often the results of con- 
ditions entirely outside of the farmer’s con- 
trol, and occur without regard to market 
needs. 


Let us consider, for example, a drought. 
Certainly the farmer is not to blame 
when a drought occurs, 

Tam particularly delighted to see pres- 
ent the leader of the minority [Mr. 
WHERRY] who comes from the great 
farming State of Nebraska. I hope he 
will listen carefully so that he may 
finally come to understand what the 
Brannan plan really is. I may say that 
he is not alone in not thoroughly under- 
standing it. As I said in the beginning 
of my speech, very few people in the 
entire country know what it really is. 
I repeat: If any Senator or any Repre- 
sentative wishes to ask me any questions 
about the Brannan plan I should be glad 
to have them write me. The writer will 
receive an answer containing a thorough 
explanation of his question. 
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I now read the fourth question I have 
been asked by the people: 

Question No. 4. How long has our Govern- 
ment carried on a program of providing spe- 
cial protection for agriculture? 


If one reads newspapers he finds that 
much is written in them about free 
enterprise. Some call the Brannan plan 
socialism. They say that if the Brannan 
plan is enacted it will mean the end of 
free enterprise, that it will result in regi- 
mentation. What is the real fact, Mr. 
President? It is to be found in my 
answer. 

Answer. Our Government’s interest and 
concern for agriculture dates back far in our 
history. A Federal Department of Agricul- 
ture was founded in 1862, but it was actually 
the result of almost a hundred years of pre- 
liminary steps. Growth of industrialization 
put agriculture on the defensive and business 
enterprise on the ascendency after the Civil 
War, resulting in frequent farm revolts for 
legislative protection starting with railroad 
reform and regulation. 


Mr. President, I remember the time 
when there did not exist even a railroad 
commission in the various States, when 
there did not exist even a tax commission 
in the various States, and it took old 
fighting Bob La Follette, of Wisconsin, to 
get them for us. When Bob La Follette 
ran for President and said that the rail- 
roads should be evaluated so that the 
people would not have to pay more than 
a fair rate on the railroads as passengers, 
or for freight, do Senators know what he 
was called by the New York newspapers? 
He was called an anarchist, Mr. Presi- 
dent. If anyone has any doubt about 
that, let them read the newspaper reports 
on the speeches he delivered at that time. 
They did not say he was a socialist; they 
did not say he was an IWW; they said 
he was an anarchist, trying to overthrow 
the Government of the United States. 

I further answered by saying: 

The agrarian reform movement spread 
around the turn of the century, but it was 
the collapse of agricultural prices in 1920 
that proved to be a turning point that com- 
pelled a reorientation of our entire farm 
economy. Growing demand and pressure on 
lawmakers for equaiity for agriculture, con- 
tinuing through the years, has been pri- 
marily responsible for the sweep of farm 
legislation from the early 1920's to the present 
day. Recognition of agriculture’s right to 
Government intervention in its behalf, in 
the Nation's interest, came from the Busi- 
nessmen’s Commission on Agriculture of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce in 1927, 


That statement came from business- 
men, Mr. President, just as I say that 
today businessmen should be more in- 
terested in the Brannan plan than the 
farmer himself should be, because the 
Brannan plan may mean the business- 
man’s very survival. The very chambers 
of commerce should be studying the 
Brannan plan and should be petitioning 
the Congress to pass it, instead of calling 
it socialism, regimentation, an enemy of 
free enterprise, and all the other names 
that businessmen are calling that plan. 

Mr, President, what did the Business- 
men’s Commission on Agriculture, of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
say in 1927? It declared: 

Agriculture was left largely to the mercy 
of laissez faire, while governmental support 
went to the building up of commercial and 
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industrial enterprises. The pursuit of agri- 
culture, however, has at no time enjoyed 
protection such as was extended from the 
very beginning to commerce and industry 
through national legislation. 


Mind you, Mr. President, that is the 
statement of businessmen, I am sorry 
there are not more businessmen now on 
the floor of the Senate. Of course, there 
is not a single laboring man in this body, 
not a single Senator who carries a union 
card, so far as I know. Let the laboring 
men are doing all the work, of course. 
We hear men shout what a bad man 
John Lewis is and what a bad man 
Bill Green is and what a bad man Phil 
Murray is. There are in this entire body 
only four or five farmers. In this en- 
tire body there is not one laboring man, 
and only four or five farmers. As I re- 
call, approximately two-thirds of the 
Members of the Senate are lawyers. 
When Senators speak in favor of agri- 
culture and the farmer, sometimes it 
seems to me—I say this most respect- 
fully—as though we were in the hopeless 
minority. 

I repeat some of the statement by the 
Businessmen’s Commission on Agricul- 
ture, of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, in 1927: 

The pursuit of agriculture, however, has at 
no time enjoyed protection such as was ex- 
tended from the very beginning to com- 


merce and industry through national legis- 
lation, 


Mr. President, in the old days the Sen- 
ate took care of industry. Senators and 
Representatives in the old days took care 
of the business interests. But, as the 
Businessmen’s Commission on Agricul- 
ture, of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, declared in 1927, agriculture 
was neglected. 


Tread further from their statement: 
Only now— 


In 1927— 


have we come to recognize the need of more 
equitable conditions, if agriculture is to sus- 
tain its position of relative importance in the 
entire economic system. It constitutes a 
challenge to modern statesmanship; and 
whatever else may be true, it is clear that 
the solution will not be had upon conven- 
tional lines. 


Mr. President, the statement I am now 
reading is not the statement of WILLIAM 
LANGER, not the statement of a Commu- 
nist or a Socialist or an anarchist or an 
IWW, but this is a statement by the 
Businessmen’s Commission on Agricul- 
ture, of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. I continue to read from their 
statement, issued in 1927: 


We dare not forget what has been done for 
financial and industrial development. Why 
not for agricultural interests? The farmer's 
cause is the businessman’s, from both the 
humanitarian and the economic point of 
view. We are forced to the conclusion that 
the accepted economic measures do not fit, 
at least do not cover the farmer’s case; and 
that this situation presents a new challenge 
to economic and political advisers that can- 
not be evaded or met with slogans. Agri- 
culture is affected with a clear and unques- 
tionable public interest, and its status is a 
matter of national concern, calling for de- 
liberate and far-sighted national policies, 
not only to conserve the natural and human 
resources involved in it, but to provide for 
the national security, promote a well-rounded 
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prosperity, and secure social and political 
stability. 


But, Mr. President, where were those 
gentlemen when a Republican President 
vetoed the McNary-Haugen bill—vetoed 
it twice, in fact. Where were they? 

Talk with the leaders of any farm or- 
ganization today, and they say the en- 
tire trouble of agriculture in the twenties 
stemmed from the fact that the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill was vetoed. 

Mr. President, in my travels during 
the past year I was asked another ques- 
tion, as follows: 

Question No. 5: It is my understanding 
that at the present time the Government 
carries on a price-support program to pre- 
vent disastrous declines in farm income. 
How does the price-support program work? 


Mr. President, to my amazement, let 
me say, I found that very few of the tax- 
payers know how the price-support pro- 
gram works. And I may say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, many citizens do not care how it 
works. They are far more interested in 
going to a night club, having a good 
time, rather than in sitting down and 
studying the price-support program and 
what it really is. 

To the questions I have been asked 
about the program, I have replied as 
follows: 

Answer, The present price-support pro- 
gram applies to a limited number of com- 
modities, with prices supported to a flexible 
percentage of a parity tied to a fixed period 
in the past. The prices are supported 
through Government purchases and loans, 
withholding sufficient quantities from the 
market to force market prices up to the de- 
sired levels. Such methods work fairly well 
for storable commodities, but are not satis- 
factory for the perishable commodities mak- 
ing up three-fourths of our farm income, 


In other words, the price-support pro- 
gram applies to only one-fourth of the 
farmers’ products. The price-support 
program does not apply at all to three- 
fourths of the farmers’ products, But 
how many persons know that? 

I further answered as follows: 

The fact that present legislation is inade- 
quate to accomplish the objective of maine 
taining fair farm-purchasing power is re- 
flected in the present trends of farm prices 
and farm income. Farm prices have dropped 
an average of 23 percent in less than 2 years 
and are still going down, 


In my State farm prices nave dropped 
nearly 34 percent, Mr. President. 

I repeat that in the first 9 months of 
this year the farmers of North Dakota 
got $131,930,000 less than they got in the 
first 9 months of last year; and condi- 
tions are no different in Nebraska, ERS 
nessee, or any other farm State. 

We hear politicians and orators shout 
that the Brannan plan is no good, that 
it is socialism, that it is regimentation. 
But, Mr. President, they offer nothing in 
its place. They criticize, criticize, criti- 
cize; but nothing constructive comes 
from their lips. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. No; I refuse to yield. 
The distinguished Senator will have am- 
ple time upon this floor to explain his 
opposition to the Brannan plan when the 
time comes. 


1950 


Mr. President, I might add that the 
Republican Party was in power in the 
Congress for from 1947 to 1949—2 years. 
They passed their agricultural bill on the 
last day of the session. The Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] said they 
did not have time, and he was not satis- 
fied with it, and put it off 2 years. That 
is the treatment the farmer got. Then 
Republicans wonder why Iowa and some 
of the other States went Democratic. 
The Republican Party might as well real- 
ize today, Mr. President, that one of the 
main issues in 1950 is going to be the 
Brannan plan, whether they like it or do 
not like it. That is going to be an issue 
in the farm States. Any Republican who 
is interested merely has to take a trip 
among the farmers—I care not whether 
he goes among the farmers of Nebraska 
or of South Dakota, or of North Dakota, 
or of Montana, or of Wisconsin—and he 
will find that what I have said is correct. 
That is the issue. 

I repeat, Mr. President, that in reply 
to the fifth question I was asked during 
my recent trip, I said that— 

The fact that present legislation is inade- 
quate to accomplish the objective of main- 
taining fair farm-purchasing power is re- 
flected in the present trends of farm prices 
and farm income. Farm prices have dropped 
an average of 23 percent in less than 2 years 
and are still going down. But farmers still 
have to pay within 4 percent as much for 
what they buy as they paid 2 years ago. In 
1947 farm operators had a net income of 
nearly $18,000,000,000. Last year it was down 
to around fourteen billion. The forecast for 
conden for a net income of under $12,000,- 


A drop of one-third, Mr. President. 

I merely venture to suggest that per- 
haps some of the Senators who are today 
absent may wish they had been present, 
when the votes are counted in 1950. Do 
they think the farmers are going to ac- 
cept a cut of one-third, that they will 
accept a reduction of their income from 
$18,000,000,000 in 1947, to an income of 
less than $12,000,000,000, a drop of $6,- 
000,000,000, in 1950, and not rebel? Do 
they think the farmers will not get rid 
of Senators and Representatives re- 
sponsible for this drastic reduction? If 
Senators and Representatives think that 
way about it, then in my judgment they 
underestimate the intelligence of the 
producers in the United States. I con- 
tinue the answer: 

That is a decline of one-third in net farm 
income at a time when national income is at 
or near its all-time peak. Even in 1948, be- 
fore the present declining trend got into full 
swing, the Bureau of Census estimated that 
2,300,000, or about half of all the families in 
egriculture, received family cash incomes 
from both farm and nonfarm sources of less 
than $2,000, and that one-fourth received 
less than $1,000, 


For whom do Senators think the farm- 
ers are going to vote under those circum- 
stances? President Truman says, “We 
want the Brannan plan.” The Republi- 
cans say, “Oh, no”—and they are joined 
by many Senators on the other side of 
the aisle—“you cannot haveit. It is so- 
cialism. It is against free enterprise, 
It is regimentation.” With one-fourth 
of all the farm families receiving less 
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than $1,000 a year, how do you think 
they will vote, Mr. President? 

I continue the answer: 

Even at the peak of agricultural income, 
total per capita income of persons on farms 
was only about 60 percent as high as for 
persons not on farms. In 1949 this income 
gap was widened, and in 1950 it is expected 
to become still more disproportionate. 


The farmer will be worse off. 
The people on farms make up 20 percent of 
the Nation’s population, yet they get less 
than 10 percent of the national income. 


Are there those who think, in these 
days of the radio, when some of us fight 
for the farmers, and when we fight to 
get on the radio, that we will not let the 
farmers know about the situation? If 
any politician in America thinks that 
is going to happen, he will have another 
think coming. 

Another question asked me as I went 
throughout the country was this: 

Question No. 6: Many opponents of the 
Brannan plan say that it will give to the 
farmer an actual cash subsidy or dole, in- 
stead of price support for his products, and 
will make the farmer a public beggar for a 
fair income. What is your comment? 

Answer. Certainly no one should imply 
that assurance of a fair return for the farm- 
er’s product is a dole, and the farmer cer- 
tainly cannot be called a public beggar in 
accepting such assurance. 

The Brannan plan rewards individual 
initiative, rewards efficiency in producing 
high-quality products and in sound market- 
ing; it does not reward the inefficient or those 
too lazy to produce. 


We know of the criticism of the Bran- 
nan plan. They will pay you for not 
raising pigs. They will pay you for not 
raising crops. I say not a word of it is 
true. I continue the answer: 

We have a minimum-wage law because we 
believe it is sound national policy, but it cer- 
tainly isn't a dole; the man who refuses to 
work or is inefficient in his work is replaced 
with someone else. 

The least we can do is provide the same 
kind of protection to agriculture—to see 
that the efficient producer gets fair returns 
for his toil, even if it means Government 
aid when conditions beyond the farmer's 
control prevent such fair returns in the 
normal market. 

We don’t regard tariffs as “dole” for in- 
dustry; we don’t consider those using the 
mails “beggars” because the Government 
assumes a share of the costs. 


Look at Time, Fortune, Newsweek, 
Life magazine, which cost the taxpayer 
$9,000,000 a year by way of postage to 
send through the mail. The magazines 
and newspapers do not come within 
$9,000,000 of paying their postage. The 
taxpayers pay it. We do not call ita 
dole, do we? But if the farmer is given 
a small amount, it is a dole, it is a sub- 
sidy. We say to the airplane companies 
who fiy their planes all over the country 
and who carry the mail, We will give 
you $45,000,000 a year. We will give it 
to you as a subsidy.” And the air lines 
get it. When the farmer gets a little 
something, it is a dole, and he is a beggar. 
I continue reading my answer: 

I think it is unfair to use such terms in 
regard to aid to agriculture that has been 
justiued by historic tradition and economic 
necessity. 
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I now come to question No. 7. It is 
what the average man says who has not 
studied the Brannan plan, I read: 

Question No. 7: Congressman MONRONEY 
of Oklahoma says, “This program, the more 
I study it and look at it and see it, makes 
me think of OPA—production payments, sub= 
sidies, low consumers’ prices, high producers’ 
prices, billions from the Treasury. It seems 
to me we are inadvertently drifting back to 


the old days of the OPA again.” Do you 
see any similarity to OPA? 
Answer. No; not at all. The OPA was 


aimed at preventing inflation, and put a 
ceiling on prices. The Brannan plan seeks 
to maintain the purchasing power of farm- 
ers, but leaves a free market for the dealer 
and consumer. It takes the Government out 
of the food-brokerage business in perishable 
farm products, The OPA curbed the normal 
trends of supply and demand, but the Bran- 
nan plan would allow prices to find their 
natural supply and demand level. 


Then, as I went through the country, 
I was asked another question: 


Question No. 8: The philosophy of the 
Brannan plan seems to be a high income 
for the farmer and cheap prices to the con- 
sumer, That sounds, of course, like magic. 
Many critics of the proposal say that some- 
body is going to have to pay the bill. Is 
there a danger that the cost of the program 
will be ruinous? 


How often have we heard these words 
upon the Senate floor? Here is the 
answer: 


Answer. There is a difference between 
cheap prices and normal prices, which is all 
the Brannan plan proposes. Of course, some- 
body is going to have to pay the bill for any 
Government aid to agriculture—they have to 
pay it right now. But the real cost of any 
Government farm program is the total food 
bill plus the Government expense. And the 
Brannan plan's proposal to allow consumers 
to share in the abundance of perishable prod- 
ucts would not only avoid artificially main- 
tained high food prices, but would save the 
Government the tremendous present cost in 
transporting, handling, processing, and 
storage of perishable products. The cost in 
the tax bill would be offset to a great extent 
by savings in the food bill, instead of the con- 
sumer being penalized by paying double as at 
present both in taxes and higher food costs. 


Mr, President, the present prices are so 
high in some instances that recently it 
was stated upon the floor of the Senate 
that one-third of the population is still 
undernourished. 


On this question of cost, we must also 
consider the bigger question of avoiding a 
farm-led depression which would be far more 
costly than any farm aid now. 

Instead of ruinous costs, as the question 
implies, the administration program could in 
effect be self-supporting by helping maintain 
the general economy at a full-employment 
level, increasing the national income and 
thereby increasing Government revenue with- 
out more taxes. 


As I went around the country, Mr. 
President, I was asked question No. 9, 
which is as follows: 


Question No. 9: Senator Amen has charac- 
terized the Brannan plan as an attempt to 
subsidize the food bill of all the American 
people and charge the cost up to a farm- 
support program. Do you think the Brannan 
plan will make the farmer appear to be the 
recipient of benefits which are really derived 
by other people? 
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Here is my answer to that question, 
Mr. President: 


Perhaps the best answer to that is to quote 
Senator AIKEN. As you know, he is a good 
friend of the American farmer, although 
there are some points of difference between 
-him and certain other friends of the farmer. 


Mr. President, I doubt that there is a 
better friend of the American farmer 
sitting upon the Senate fioor—I mean, 
when the Senators are all present. 
(Laughter.] 

I repeat: 


As you know, he is a good friend of the 
American farmer, although there are some 
points of difference between him and certain 
other friends of the farmer. 

Senator AIKEN said in Senate committee 
hearings where Secretary Brannan's recom- 
mendations were being discussed that there 
were not irreconcilable differences. He went 
on to say, and this I am quoting: “As far as 
I am concerned, we can make a few minor 
amendments to title II of the Agricultural 
Act of 1948 and let it go into effect on Janu- 
ary 1 and say that three-quarters of the 
Brannan plan is now in operation.” That 
ends the quotation. 

Again, let me say that there might be dif- 
ferences of opinion about the accuracy of 
that statement, but it indicates how Senator 
AIKEN was thinking. 

The question is whether the people of this 
country would really charge the production 
payment part of the Brannan plan against 
the farmer as they now charge against the 
farmer the outlay for loans and Govern- 
ment purchases. Personally, I think the 
town and city people of this country will see 
that the payments are the sensible means of 
supporting perishables because they protect 
farm returns and let consumers buy at regu- 
lar market prices. Our friends in organized 
labor have indicated this makes good sense to 
them. Many of them have always supported 
farm price-support legislation because they 
thought it served the general welfare even 
though it sometimes seemed to be hard on 
low-income workers. 

Now the farmer has a chance to make even 
closer friends of the American laboring men 
and women, because this proposal by Secre- 
tary Brannan makes good sense to labor as 
well as to agriculture. 

But before anybody gets any funny ideas 
about that, let me say that the Brannan plan 
does not propose to subsidize consumers. It 
is a farm program. It is a sensible way of 
supporting farm returns without holding up 
consumer prices, 


Again I say, Mr. President, I hope 
that in the weeks and months to come 
anyone opposing the Brannan plan will 
write me regarding it. That goes for 
Senators and for everyone in the United 
States, because there will be one Senator 
upon this floor who will actively support 
the Brannan plan, and he will not be 
giving it merely lip service. 

Mr. President, here is another question 
which was asked me at the time I was 
traveling through the farming area. It 
is question No. 10: 

Question No. 10: The American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation takes the position that if 
the Brannan plan becomes law, the farmer's 
only hope for a fair income will depend on 
Government hand-outs from annual appro- 
priations by Congress, and that the cost will 
be staggering. Is that a fair charge? 


My answer is as follows: 


Answer. That question is, in football lan- 
guage, a triple threat. At least it has three 
parts. Let us take the last one first. Is this 
a fair charge? My answer is No, it is not a 
fair charge.” Why do people say the cost 
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will be staggering? Price supports do not 
go into effect, under the Brannan plan or any 
other plan, until the prices of farm com- 
modities go down out of line with the prices 
that farmers pay for the things they have 
to buy. 


It is only when the price of grain goes 
down and the price of farm machinery 
goes up that the Brannan plan would 
apply. N 

I continue reading: 

In other words, price supports do not go 
into effect until farm commodity prices be- 
come unfairly low. The cost of price sup- 
port cannot be staggering before farmers are 
in a depression, which is just one step from 
national depression, Those who say that 
the cost will be staggering are really saying 
that we are going to have a depression and 
had just as well make up our minds to it. 


They are not optimists, Mr, President; 
on the contrary, they are pessimists. 
They say, “There is bound to be a de- 
pression.” We have been hearing that 
for at least 18 months. Even some of 
the persons who send out little pamphlets 
for which they charge from $15 to $18 
a year have been prophesying a depres- 
sion. 


In the Brannan plan, the administration 
is seeking to swing the full force of the Na- 
tion's effort into the fight against the start 
of depression. That is far different from 
waiting for a depression to develop before 
starting to fight. The people who want very 
low, or so-called stop-loss price supports, 
are really saying, “Let’s wait until depres- 
sion gets here before we do anything.” 


I might say, Mr. President, that some 
of my Republican colleagues, aided by 
a few Senators on the other side of the 
aisle, think in that way. 

Let me point out something else about 
this business of “staggering cost.” A lot de- 
pends on whose viewpoint you use to look 
at the problem. I think farm organizations 
should be expected to use the farmer's view- 
point. And from the farmer’s viewpoint 
the cost is staggering whenever prices become 
unfair. Compared with 1947, farmers lost 
$2,000,000,000 of purchasing power in 1948 
and another $2,000,000,000 of purchasing 
power in 1949. They are likely to lose an- 
other $2,000,000,000 of purchasing power in 
1950. That is what I call a staggering cost. 
In this case the farmers are bearing the cost. 
Although they make up nearly 20 percent of 
the national population, they have been 
getting less than 10 percent of the national 
income, and last year they got less than 8 
percent of the national income. Farm peo- 
ple can't afford the staggering cost of unfair 
prices, and I’m tired of hearing about. the 
staggering cost of a decent level of prices, 


As I said a few moments ago, last sum- 
mer certain Republicans went on the ra- 
dio and condemned the Brannan plan as 
being socialistic, regimentation, and all 
that sort of thing, but they offered no 
other plan in place of it. They were 
speaking at a time when prices of farm 
products were going down. The price of 
barley dropped from nearly $1.98 a 
bushel to approximately 76 cents a 
bushel. That did not bother some of 
those politicians. They are still against 
the Brannan plan, Mr. President. 

I read further: 

Now let's get back to that first part of 
the three-part question—whether farmers 
can depend upon Congress to provide decent 
price supports. I say that Congress has a 
good record on doing what it promises to do, 
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If Congress enacts the Brannan plan, it will 
make good on this compact with the people, 
Let me point out also that the Brannan 
plan includes exactly the same kind of price- 
support program we now have for the stor- 
able crops. It includes loans and purchase 
agreements for cotton, corn, wheat, and to- 
bacco just as we have now. How can any- 
body say that a program continuing what 
we have now would make farmers dependent 
on Congress for annual appropriations? 
They base their unfair charge upon the 
fact that the Brannan plan proposes to ex- 
tend mandatory price support to some com- 
modities that can’t be adequately supported 
with our present legal machinery. 


Mr. President, as I said a moment ago, 
at the present time loans are included on 
cotton, corn, wheat, and tobacco. What 
does the Brannan plan include in addi- 
tion? 

These commodities include some of the 


most important ones from the standpoint of 
farm income—milk— 


Why should not the consumers, the 
women and the children, get milk 
cheaply?— 
hogs, beef cattle, lambs, eggs, and chickens. 
True enough, the Brannan plan proposes to 
support these perishables by means of pro- 
duction payments, because that seems to be 
the only means of supporting them without 
taking them away from the consumers who 
want more of these nutritious foods. 


The people in the cities want milk, 
they want eggs, chickens, lambs, and 
beef. Why should they not get them at 
fair prices? 

It is also true that payments will require 
congressional appropriations. But the con- 
sumers will be able to see direct benefits to 
themselves from this type of price support. 
City Congressmen will gladly vote for this 
type of price support because it makes such 
good sense. Farmers will have new allies in 
their efforts to maintain a decent farm in- 
come. 

Some people try to tell you that tax money 
for payments would be a subsidy while tax 
money for commodity loans and Government 
purchases of farm commodities does not 
amount to a subsidy. But that is drawing 
such a fine line that you can’t see the line, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, 
GEORGE in the chair). Does the Senator 
from North Dakota yield to the Senator 
from Wisconsin? 

Mr. LANGER. I decline to yield at 
this time, very much to my regret. 

Mr, McCARTHY. That is all right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Did the Senator de- 
sire that I yield for an insertion in the 
RECORD? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I have some infor- 
mation I wish to give the Senate; but I 
shall wait. 

Mr. LANGER. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may yield to the Senator 
without losing the fioor, on the condi- 
tion that what the Senator says will 
come after my address about the Bran- 
nan plan. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered, 

Mr. LANGER. I always like to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Wis- 
consin, he is so very courteous, and al- 
wae yields to any Senator who asks him 

0. 
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(Mr. McCARTHY thereupon made a 
statement, which appears at the end of 
Mr. LANGER’s remarks.) 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I now 
take up question No. 11 relative to the 
Brannan plan: 

Question No. 11: Is there a possibility that 
the Brannan proposal would place a ceiling 
on opportunity in agriculture, which would 
result in penalizing efficiency so that food 
prices would go up and up? 


My answer to that question is as 
follows: 

Answer. The people who make that charge 
fre always afraid to spell it out when they 
talk to a general audience. It comes from 
the fact that Secretary Brannan said there 
ought to be a limit on the amount of price 
support extended to any one farm. He sug- 
gested a very high limit that would cover 
the biggest family-sized farming operation 
in the country. He just pointed out that 
it has long been the policy of the Congress 
and the people of this country to encourage 
family-sized farming operations. Yet if we 
use tax dollars to support the biggest, most 
industrialized farming operations in the 
country, we will be encouraging them more 
than we encourage family farming. It just 
does not make sense. 


Let me say that, for example, under 
the AAA program some farmers received 
as much as $25,000, when as a matter of 
fact some of us sought to place a limit 
of $1,000 to take care of the family size 
and type of farm. We did not succeed 
in having such action taken. The Tom 
Campbell farm in Montana received lit- 
erally thousands upon thousands of dol- 
lars in soil-conservation payments. I 
repeat, that does not make sense. That 
is why Mr. Brannan’s plan is preferable. 

I continue to read my answer to ques- 
tion No, 11: 

Maybe it puts a ceiling on opportunity to 
say that the Government is not going to use 
your tax dollars to encourage big-scale indus. 
trialized farming, but I do not see it that 
way. That is an argument that appeals to 
those who might like to get a Government 
check for half a million or a million dol- 
lars, but it does not have any appeal to the 
farmer who is struggling to put the children 
through school and pay off a $5,000 mortgage. 


I come now to the twelfth question, 
as follows: 


Question No. 12: As I understand the Bran- 
nan plan, the Government would pay to the 
farmer the difference between the price for 
which he sold his produce and the price the 
Government thinks he ought to get. Would 
the task of obtaining proof of bona fide 
sales by farmers not become an adminis- 
trative and policing job of tremendous, 
bureaucratic proportions? 


My answer is as follows: 


Answer. That is a two-headed question, 
and both heads are wrong. First, the Goy- 
ernment would not pay any farmer the dif- 
ference between the support price and his 
actual selling price. Many people have got 
that idea and it’s wrong. The production 
payment would cover the difference between 
the support price and an average market 
price. Look at what that means, Basing 
the payment on the average market price, 
the Government does not have to ask any 
farmer how much he got. There is no point 
in knowing. All the Government has to 
know is the quantity the farmer sold. The 
payment would be number of pounds times 
the payment per pound. The payment per 
pound would be the difference between the 
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support price, as defined by law, and the 
average market price. 

The individual farmer would have just as 
much advantage as ever in selling a premium 
product. He would have just as much ad- 
vantage as ever in getting a better price in 
the market place. Suppose you sold a 200- 
pound hog for $13 a hundred. That is $26. 
Then suppose you got a payment of a dollar 
a hundred or $2. That would make a total 
of $28 that you received for the hog. But 
suppose your neighbor sold his hog for $13.50 
a hundred or $27 plus the payment of $2 for 
a total of $29. The two of you would have 
exactly the same payment but your neigh- 
bor would have a dollar more for his hog, 
just as he would have had if there had been 
no payment. If that happened, I think you 
would feel you had not done a very good job 
of marketing and would try next time to get 
that extra dollar out of the market. 

If the Government tried to support your 
hog price by buying pork from the packer, 
you do not know whether you would get the 
support price or not. With the payment, 
you would know for certain. 


I remember an actual situation which 
existed 3 or 4 years ago. The farmers 
were unable to sell in the nearest towns 
the hogs they butchered. The packers 
received the bulk of the profit, Farmers 
sold hogs for as low as $3 apiece. 

I continue to read my answer to ques- 
tion No, 12: 


Take another illustration. Suppose you 
take a loan on your wheat or corn. Some- 
body has to make sure how much wheat you 
put in the bin as collateral for the loan, 
That is only a fair business procedure. Well, 
it would be exactly the same kind of infor- 
mation in the case of a payment—merely, 
the amount you sold. 

What is so complicated about that? Why 
should anybody say that would be a tre- 
mendous administrative and policing Job? 
The same farmer-committeemen who han- 
dle the loan program—your own neigh- 
bors—would handle the payment program, 
In fact, Secretary Brannan says it would 
take fewer officeholders to handle payments 
than it does the present Government pur- 
chases. When the Government goes into the 
market and buys stuff, it has to have experts 
who know what they are buying; it has to 
have men who know the processing busi- 
nesses, and transportation and storage ex- 
perts. It has to pay the high costs of buy- 
ing, storing, and transporting what it buys 
and then has to either sell the stuff to some 
foreign country at a cut rate or give the 
stuff away or let it rot. Talk about bureau- 
cratic red tape and expense. Huh. 


Just as was said by my distinguished 
friend the Senator from Wisconsin re- 
specting eggs a little while ago. Talk 
about bureaucratic red tape and ex- 
pense. 

Finally, I was asked this question: 

Question No, 13: Where, in your opinion, 
does the best interest of the American pub- 
lic lie in this whole business of protecting 
the farmer? 


My answer is as follows: 

Answer. I think I have already answered 
that question. But I will say it again. First, 
we cannot afford to let the farmer subsidize 
the rest of the American people out of his 
own pocket. He cannot do it very long. 
He goes broke, and then all the rest of us 
start going broke. That is not fair anyway, 
and democracy cannot afford that kind of 
unfairness. 

So we have got to have a reasonable price- 
support program. 

Second, I think a reasonable price-support 
program is one that will keep farm prices 
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and income from sliding very far at any one 
time, regardless of where they start from. 
Any big drop is going to hurt a lot of people.’ 
So we have got to have supports based on 
some recent period. 

Third, we might as well learn that you 
cannot build bricks with straw alone. If our 
objective is a decent farm income, we have 
got to support more than just a few storable 
commodities. We have got to support com- 
modities that are most important to farm 
income, even if they happen to be perishable. 

Fourth, we have to find some means of 
supporting perishables that will not just take 
food away from consumers and make every- 
body mad. Let us be sensible about that. 

Fifth, we might as well realize that neither 
farmers nor anybody else can prosper unless 
we keep our economy growing. If the time 
comes when we have got to fight the wolf 
of depression on our own doorstep, O. K., 
we will do it. But first let us at least try 
to keep him off in the hills. Let us put our 
effort on building a bigger and a stronger 
economy—not in worrying about what we 
would need to do if depression came. The 
best interests of the American public lie in 
maintaining a strong and healthy agricul- 
ture—not just at some future time but now. 


Mr. President, I understand that my 
distinguished friend the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. McCartHy] desires 
to address himself to the Brannan plan, 
and I shall be very glad to yield to him 
for that purpose, 

Mr, McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
should like to say, first, that I very 
heartily disagree with the Senator that 
the enactment of the Brannan plan will 
be of any benefit either to the farmer or 
the consumer. I think it would be eco- 
nomically unsound to undertake to sub- 
sidize 140,000,000 people. As one Sen- 
ator said the other day, we can simply 
and easily explain the Brannan plan in 
this fashion: It would mean that the 
housewife would go to the grocery store 
and would pay one-half or three-quar- 
ters of the cost of the food. On the 
face of things, it would seem that the 
housewife would then be getting a bar- 
gain, But thereafter her husband would 
have to pay the tax collector not only 
the balance of the cost of the food but 
also the cost of collection. 

I agree with the Senator that there is 
something basically wrong with a farm 
program which piles up millions and mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of eggs in the 
limestone caves of Kentucky, where they 
will spoil, and which also accumulates 
millions of bushels of potatoes, which also 
will spoil. 

I think many other Senators must 
have had the same experience I had 
recently when I received a letter from 
one of my constituents, in which she 
said: 

I have six children, My brother-in-law 
lives outside the town. He is raising hogs. 
He can buy grade A potatoes at 25 cents a 
bushel to feed to his hogs. But when I go 
to the grocery store I have to pay 85 cents 
& peck for No. 2 potatoes. My question is, 
Are his hogs more important to the Nation 
than my children are? 


Mr. President, it is rather difficult to 
answer that question under the present 
system of building up surpluses. 

So I agree with the Senator that any 
farm program which continues to build 
up surpluses is bad. I disagree when 
the Senator says the present difficulties 
would be cured by the Brannan plan, 
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I should like to ask the Senator this 
question: Instead of undertaking to sub- 
sidize 140,000,000 people, many of whom 
do not need food subsidies, but can 
afford to pay a reasonable price for the 
food they require, such a price as will 
give the farmer a fair profit, why would 
it not be much more sensible to inaugu- 
rate some type of food-stamp plan, so 
that when there was a surplus of eggs, 
butter, potatoes, or any of the other farm 
products there would simply be issued 
enough food stamps to those in the lower 
income groups so that surplus products 
would be eaten, instead of piled up and 
allowed to go to waste? 

I may say that suggestion is somewhat 
along the lines of the plan which is the 
basis of the bill of the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Arken], who is now on the 
floor, except I think his bill goes too far 
in covering not only products in surplus, 
but all food products. 

But I believe it can be applied to food 
products which are in surplus supply. 
Then, instead of having those products 
piled up and allowed to spoil, they would 
be made available to families who other- 
wise could not purchase sufficient food. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AEN] was Governor of Vermont at the 
time when I was Governor of North Da- 
kota. We had the food-stamp plan in 
operation at that time, as the Senator 
io So I am delighted to yield to 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I think it 
is generally agreed that the food-stamp 
plan worked better than any of the other 
plans which were tried in the places 
where it was tried during the depression 
days of the thirties. 

This bill, which I have introduced 
every session in the Senate, was origi- 
nally introduced by the predecessor of 
the Senator from Wisconsin, former 
Senator La Follette, and myself. The bill 
provides for making available enough of 
the right kinds of foods to persons of 
low income to permit them to enjoy a 
reasonably adequate diet. It was not 
intended, however, solely as a surplus- 
food-disposal plan, but the primary pur- 
pose was to make sure that the people 
of the Nation have sufficient to eat to 
keep them healthy. 

There are probably approximately 
50,000,000 people, or about one-third of 
the population of the country, who today 
do not have sufficient income to enable 
them to buy enough of the right kinds of 
food to keep them in proper health. If 
those constituting that one-third of our 
people were able to purchase enough such 
foods, they would increase their con- 
sumption of the resistance-building 
foods—such as citrus-fruit juices, let- 
tuce, and tomatoes—by approximately 
60 percent. They would increase their 
consumption of milk, dairy products, 
poultry products, and meats approxi- 
mately from 30 to 33 percent. They 
would increase their consumption of 
other fruits and vegetables approxi- 
mately 20 percent. They would not in- 
crease their consumption of cereals as 
such. However, if they were able to 
purchase meats, poultry products, and 
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milk, instead of cereals—of course they 
have to purchase cereals when their in- 
come is too low—that would mean that 
instead of consuming 1 bushel of 
wheat, corn, rye, or whatever might be 
the cereal they otherwise would eat, they 
would be consuming from 4 to 7 bushels 
of grain in the form of animal products, 
and thereby would provide an outlet for 
probably all the surplus grains we would 
have. 

Indirectly, that would provide an out- 
let for all the farm surpluses we have 
today, and more besides. However, 
that was not the primary purpose of the 
bill. Its primary purpose was to make 
sure that everyone would have enough of 
the right kind of food to eat. 

Much to the surprise of some persons, 
those who are not able to buy sufficient 
to eat are not loafers. To the contrary, 
they are old people, people living on pen- 
sions, people living on very low incomes, 
widows and families of servicemen, and 
persons of similar types. The estimate 
of from 40,000,000 to 50,000,000 was made 
several years ago by some of the experts 
of the Department of Agriculture; but I 
daresay that if the persons in that cate- 
gory had enough food made available to 
them through the normal channels of 
trade, we would not have a surplus of 
food in the United States. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield, to permit the 
Senator from Wisconsin to ask a question 
of the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr, President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
from North Dakota may not lose the 
floor by doing so, so that I may ask a 
question of the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. LANGER. I yield for that pur- 


pose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hor. 
LAND in the chair), Unanimous con- 
sent is requested for that purpose. 
Without objection, consent is granted. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the Senator from Ver- 
mont a question. I believe he will agree 
with me that there is very slight possi- 
bility that his bill, in its present form, 
will pass the present Senate or the pres- 
ent House of Representatives; and I be- 
lieve the Senator also will agree with me 
that if his bill, insofar as it would apply 
to surpluses, were passed, it would very 
well dispose of our surplus-food problem. 
Here is what I have in mind: At the pres- 
ent time we are supporting the price of 
butter. The Government is buying tre- 
mendous quantities of butter. We are 
building up a huge stock pile of butter; 
and with the Lever Bros. oleomargarine 
bill having been passed by the Senate, if 
more people eat oleomargarine, as the 
oleomargarine companies think they will, 
it will mean that the Government will 
have to buy even more butter, and the 
problem will become even more acute 
than it is at the present time. The same 
situation will apply to eggs and other 
farm products. Unless something is 
done vast quantities of foodstuffs will 
spoil; there can be no question about 
that. 

I wonder whether the Senator will 
agree with me that it would be an excel- 
lent thing to support his bill, insofar as 
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it would apply to surplus farm products. 
I do not think anyone will attack the 
reasoning behind that suggestion. No 
one will say that instead of permitting 
eggs to spoil in the limestone caves of 
Kentucky, and ultimately having them 
dumped into the ocean, it would not be 
better to use them in the way suggested 
in the Senator’s bill. 

If we would make such food available 
to the low-income families, at least it 
would solve the tremendous problem of 
surpluses. Does the Senator agree with 
me as to that? 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, let me 
say that I regard the bill itself as more 
in the nature of an authorization to do 
these things. The extent to which it 
would be applied would be the extent to 
which Congress provided the details and 
the means. 

As the bill is written, my recollection 
is that it provides that up to 10 percent 
of the coupons provided to the low-in- 
come families would have to be used in 
purchasing foods which happened to be 
in surplus at the time. 

There is no reason why the Congress 
could not cut the cloth to fit the pat- 
tern, or whatever the expression may 
be; and it would be much better to have 
spoilable surpluses used by low-income 
persons who cannot afford to buy such 
food, than it would be to let the food 
spoil. I agree with the Senator from 
Wisconsin to that extent. 

I think our ultimate objective should 
be an adequate and proper diet for all 
our people. Each step we take in that 
direction would be for the good of the 
country as a whole. 

During the delivery of Mr. LANGER’s 
speech: 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, my 
only reason for asking the Senator from 
North Dakota to yield at this time is to 
correct what I think is an erroneous im- 
pression, upon the part of a great num- 
ber of farmers, especially, to the effect 
that the Brannan plan would afford 
them higher support prices than they 
receive under the Anderson plan, 

I have before me a document issued 
by the Department of Agriculture. We 
can assume certainly that it is not un- 
friendly toward the Brannan plan, in 
view of the fact that the Secretary is 
Mr. Brannan. The document lists in de- 
tail the support prices under the Bran- 
nan plan and under the Anderson plan, 
which the Congress adopted. The An- 
derson plan, of course, takes its name 
from the former Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, now the junior Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

I should like to read these figures into 
the Recorp. This table gives the sup- 
port prices for selected commodities 
under various alternative plans. 

Wheat, under the Anderson plan, 
$1,90; under the Brannan plan, $1.84. 

Corn, under the Anderson plan, $1.49 
a bushel; under the Brannan plan, $1.44 
a bushel. 

Butterfat, under the Anderson plan, 
71.6 cents a pound; under the Brannan 
plan, 65.8 cents a pound. 

I might say that the following item is 
of great interest to the Senator from 
Wisconsin, and I am sure to the Senator 
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of North Dakota, because of the amount 
of milk products our States produce: 

Milk, under the Anderson plan, $4.48 
a hundredweight; under the Brannan 
plan, $4.16 a hundredweight. 

Hogs, under the Anderson plan, $19.20 
a hundredweight; under the Brannan 
plan, $18.60 a hundredweight. 

Eggs, under the Anderson plan, 46.5 
cents a dozen; under the Brannan plan, 
45 cents a dozen. 

Chickens, under the Anderson plan, 
29.5 cents a pound; under the Brannan 
plan, 28.5 cents a pound. 

Flaxseed, under the Anderson plan, 
$4.37 a bushel; under the Brannan plan, 
$4.23 a bushel. 

Potatoes, under the Anderson plan, 
$1.64 a bushel; under the Brannan plan, 
$1.57 a bushel. 

Beef cattle, under the Anderson plan, 
$17.30 a hundredweight; under the Bran- 
nan plan, $16.60 a hundredweight. 

Lambs, under the Anderson plan, 
$18.90 a hundredweight; under the 
Brannan plan, $18.10 a hundredweight. 

Oats, under the Anderson plan, 83.8 
cents a bushel; under the Brannan plan, 
81.2 cents a bushel. 

Barley, under the Anderson plan, $1.24 
a bushel; under the Brannan plan, $1.20 
a bushel. 

Wool, under the Anderson plan, 5.07 
cents a pound; under the Brannan plan, 
4.91 cents a pound. 

My reason for asking the Senator from 
North Dakota to yield was that I might 
introduce these figures into the RECORD 
at this time, because of the completely 
erroneous idea, many have, as to support- 
prices under the Anderson plan as now 
in effect, and the Brannan plan as pro- 
posed. A considerable number of the 
farmers of my State write me saying, 
“Why do you not support the Brannan 
plan? It will give us more money.” I 
thought they should know that under the 
figures issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture itself, the support-prices under 
the Brannan plan would be considerably 
lower than those under the Anderson 
plan. 

I should like to say also that many 
people throughout this Nation, I believe, 
lose sight of the inherent, basic differ- 
ence in the reasoning of those who sup- 
port the Anderson plan and those who 
support the Brannan plan. The reason- 
ing of those who supported the Anderson 
plan was that the farmer should get a 
reasonably fair price for his products, 
and that labor should receive a sufficient- 
ly high wage so that the laborers could 
pay that fair price, and that if we start 
subsidizing the farmer, we must in turn 
and in fairness also subsidize everyone 
else. 

I thank the Senator from North Da- 
kota very much for allowing me to in- 
troduce these figures. Let me repeat, 
for the benefit of my colleagues, that the 
figures I have offered were issued by 
the Department of Agriculture, showing 
support prices which the farmers would 
receive under the Brannan plan, and the 
support prices which they are now re- 
ceiving under the Anderson plan. With 
no exception whatever the figures under 
the Anderson plan indicate a higher 
support price than those under the Bran- 
nan plan, 
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For the first time under any farm leg- 
islation which has been put into effect, 
dairy farmers are treated with some 
degree of equality, under the Anderson 
plan. The Anderson plan has for the 
first time recognized that the dairy in- 
dustry is important, and that so long as 
we support the price of cattle feeds then 
in fairness we must also support the 
price of milk; otherwise the dairy farmer 
will be caught between the upper and 
the nether millstones. One of the rea- 
sons why I favored the Anderson plan 
above the Brannan plan is that it does 
give the dairy farmer a much fairer deal 
than he would receive under the Bran- 
nan plan. Obviously there were many 
other reasons. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. LANGER. I might say to the 
Senator that he is not including many 
other things, such as eggs, chickens, and 
some of the other products, as to which 
the Brannan plan is much better than 
the Anderson plan, taking the general 
average. 

The schedule from which the Senator 
has been reading was put into the RECORD 
by my colleague the junior Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Young], at an earlier 
time. 

Mr. McCARTHY. While the Senator 
is scrutinizing the list I have been using, 
I wish to call a matter to his attention? 
He has mentioned eggs. Congress has 
given the Secretary of Agriculture the 
power to establish a support price for 
eggs which would be higher than under 
the Brannan plan. Secretary Brannan 
has not donethat. Perhaps he may have 
some justification because of what we 
failed to do when we enacted the Ander- 
son plan. The Senator will recall that 
the Senator from Washington IMr. 
Macnuson] offered an amendment to the 
Anderson plan which provided that the 
President would have the power to cut 
off the importation of any farm products 
which were being price-supported and 
which were in surplus. The representa- 
tives of the State Department came to 
the Capitol and did a very good job of 
lobbying, and succeeded in defeating the 
amendment in conference. The end re- 
sult is that as of today, if we establish a 
fair support price for eggs for the Ameri- 
can farmer, we will promptly have a tre- 
mendous flood of eggs coming from 
China and from other foreign countries. 
We have dried and stored, in the caves 
in Kentucky, I do not know how many 
million dollars’ worth of eggs. Those 
eggs will last about 16 or 17 months, and 
then they will be taken out and dumped 
into the ocean. So the end result is that 
it is extremely difficult for Secretary 
Brannan to establish a fair support price 
for eggs, because once he does that we 
will drain the eggs from every poverty- 
stricken area of the world, because the 
people there cannot afford to pay the 
support price of eggs, while our people 
can. 

As of today the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Mr. Brannan, who, of course, advo- 
cates the Brannan plan, has the power to 
fix a support price for eggs and the other 
farm products the Senator mentioned, at 
a figure higher than those contained in 
the Brannan plan itself. He has failed 
to do so. As I said, there are some haz- 
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ards brought about by the antifarmer 
lobbying of the State Department and 
the failure on the part of the Senate and 
the House to realize that if we do not 
give the President the power and the duty 
to say, We will not allow this country 
to be flooded with farm products which 
are in surplus and which are price sup- 
ported,” we may wreck the farm pro- 
gram. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, the 
price has been fixed at 25 cents a dozen. 
That is not the only trouble, however. 
The trouble comes about because of pow- 
dered eggs. If the price of powdered 
eggs could go up to 96 cents a hundred 
pounds, instead of 93 cents, the entire 
matter might be adjusted satisfactorily. 
At Jamestown, N. Dak., some farmers are 
receiving only 20 cents a dozen. As the 
Senator from Wisconsin undoubtedly 
knows, the Secretary of Agriculture has 
been working on that matter for a couple 
of weeks. It is possible he may arrive 
at a satisfactory solution of the problem. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I lived on a farm 
for a good many years. On that farm we 
raised a good many chickens and pro- 
duced eggs. The Senator and I know 
that a farmer would go broke if he were 
obliged to produce eggs at a selling price 
of 25 cents a dozen. 

Mr, LANGER. Certainly. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, what 
I may not have made clear is: First. 
The Secretary has the power to fix the 
support price of eggs at a figure higher 
than at which it could be fixed under the 
Brannan plan. Second. We are in grave 
danger of wrecking any farm-support 
program if we continue to accede to the 
State Department’s demands. The Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. Macnuson] 
submitted an amendment to the Ander- 
son bill, because of the fact that he rec- 
ognized this dangerous situation. His 
amendment would result in avoiding that 
danger. 

Mr. LANGER. That is correct. 

Mr. McCARTHY. That amendment 
contemplated this situation: In case of 
the existence of a support price for eggs, 
if there is already a surplus of eggs—and 
the same applies to potatoes, or what- 
ever the product may be for which there 
is a support price—and if in turn we are 
destroying those food products, then we 
are not doing the American farmer, the 
American producer, or the foreign con- 
sumer any good by allowing a flood of 
foreign products into the United States, 
because this is what would happen. Let 
us consider eggs. If we support eggs at 
a figure which the laboring man can af- 
ford to pay, at a figure which will give the 
farmer a fair profit, then we know that 
the Chinese housewife cannot pur- 
chase Chinese eggs, because the Chinese 
producers will ship them into this country 
and sell them at our support price. That 
is what is happening today. 

That is what the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson], by his amend- 
ment, was trying toavoid. That amend- 
ment was agreed to by a substantial ma- 
jority. It went to conference, and, as 
so often happens, the bright boys from 
the State Department came to the Capi- 
tol and put on a tremendous lobby and, 
unfortunately, they convinced—they did 
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not convince me nor did they convince 
the Senator from North Dakota—a ma- 
jority of both Houses, and a majority of 
the conferees that we should continue 
a practice which may well wreck the 
farm support program. 

I realize that this may be getting 
slightly away from what the Senator had 
in mind, but in view of the fact that he 
mentioned the support price under the 
Brannan plan I wanted him to have it in 
mind, and to get the benefit of his com- 
ments thereon. 

Mr. LANGER. What the Senator has 
said about eggs is, of course true, due to 
the entire tariff policy of the Democratic 
Party. That is why we in the West are 
opposed to that policy. If the Demo- 
cratic Party had its way in carrying out 
that policy, it would result in bringing 
cattle into the United States from Can- 
ada, and in bringing into the United 
States wheat, oats and barley, all in 
competition with the farmers of Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota and North and South Da- 
kota. The matter of the peril point, on 
which the Republican Party is solidly 
united, is involved in that very question. 


PROPOSED CHANGE IN METHOD OF ELEC- 
TION OF PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESI- 
DENT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. J. Res. 2) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States providing for the election 
of President and Vice President. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp at this point a 
compilation which has been prepared for 
me by the Library of Congress, which 
shows that in the past hundred years 
there were 12 Presidential elections in 
which the candidates who became Pres- 
ident did not receive a majority of the 
popular vote. This tabulation lists the 
Presidents, the years, and the percent- 
ages. It is of interest to note that Lin- 
coln, for example, received only 39 per- 
cent of the vote in 1860. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

MINORITY PRESIDENTS 


In the past 100 years (27 elections), the 
following were elected President even though 
they did not have a majority of the popular 
vote: 


Percent of 
popular vote 
49.6 
47.4 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, yester- 
day the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Lonce] submitted 
his joint resolution proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States, providing for a change in the 
method of election of President and Vice 
President. At that time I sent to the 
desk an amendment in the nature of a 
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substitute. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be read by the clerk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendment will be 
stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
to strike out all after the resolving clause 
and insert the following: 


That the following article is proposed as 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, which shall be valid to all 
intents and purposes as part of the Consti- 
tution when ratified by conventions in three- 
fourths of the several States: 

“ARTICLE— 

“SECTION 1. The executive power shall be 
vested in a President of the United States 
of America. He shall hold his office during 
the term of 4 years, and, together with the 
Vice President chosen for the same term, be 
nominated and elected as hereinafter 
provided. 

“Src, 2. The official candidates of political 
parties for President and Vice President shall 
be nominated at a primary election by direct 
vote of the qualified voters who are members 
of the respective political parties in the sev- 
eral States. The time of such primary elec- 
tion shall be the same throughout the United 
States, and, unless the Congress shall by law 
appoint a different day, such primary elec- 
tion shall be held on the first Wednesday 
after the first Monday in June in the year 
preceding the expiration of the regular term 
of President and Vice President. Persons 
voting in primaries for candidates for Presi- 
dent and Vice President in each State shall 
have the qualifications requisite for electors 
of the most numerous branch of the legisla- 
ture of such State, and shall have been mem- 
bers of their respective political parties for 
not less than 6 months prior to the holding 
of such primaries. 

“The names which shall appear in each 
of the States on the primary ballots for can- 
didates of the respective political parties 
shall be only of those persons who shall have 
filed petitions at the seat of the Government 
of the United States with the Secretary of 
State. Such petitions shall be valid only if 
filed at least 60 days prior to the day of pri- 
mary election and if signed by qualified 
voters in any or all of the several States, 
equal in number to at least one-tenth of 1 
percent of the total number of popular votes 
cast throughout the United States for all 
candidates for President (or, in the case of 
the primary election first held after the rati- 
fication of this article, for electors of Presi- 
dent and Vice President) in the most recent 
previous Presidential election. 

“Sec. 3. Within 30 days after such pri- 
mary election, the chief executive of each 
State shall make distinct lists of all persons 
of each political party, for whom votes were 
cast, and the number of votes for each such 
person, which lists shall be signed, certified, 
and transmitted under the seal of such State 
to the seat of the Government of the United 
States, directed to the Secretary of State, 
who shall open all certificates and count 
the votes. The person receiving the greatest 
aggregate number of popular votes of any 
party for candidate for President shall be the 
Official candidate of such party, throughout 
the United States, for President; and the 
person receiving the greatest aggregate num- 
ber of popular votes of any party for candi- 
date for Vice President shall be the official 
candidate of such party, throughout the 
United States, for Vice President. 

“Sec. 4. In the event of the death or resig- 
nation of the official candidate of any politi- 
cal party for President, the person nominated 
by such political party for Vice President 
shall be the official candidate of such party 
for President. In the event of the death or 
resignation of the official candidate of any 
political party for Vice President, a national 
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committee of such party shall designate a 
candidate for Vice President, who shall then 
be deemed the official candidate for Vice 
President of such party, but in choosing such 
candidate the vote shall be taken by States, 
the delegation from each State having one 
vote. A quorum for such purpose shall con- 
sist of a delegate or delegates from two-thirds 
of the States, and a majority of all States 
shall be necessary to a choice, 

“Sec. 5. The electoral-college system of 
electing the President and Vice President 
of the United States is hereby abolished. 
The President and Vice President shall be 
elected by the people of the several States 
as shall be determined by direct vote of the 
qualified voters at a general election. The 
time of such election in each State shall be 
the same throughout the United States, and 
unless the Congress shall by law appoint a 
different day, such election shall be held on 
the first Wednesday after the first Monday 
in November in the year preceding the ex- 
piration of the regular term of the President 
and Vice President. The voters in each State 
shall vote directly for President and Vice 
President and shall have the qualifications 
requisite for electors of the most numerous 
branch of the State legislature. The names 
of candidates officially nominated in pri- 
maries as herein provided, and in addition 
the names of any independent candidates, 
shall appear in every State upon the official 
ballot for the offices of President and Vice 
President, but names of any such independ- 
ent candidates shall so appear only follow- 
ing the filing with the Secretary of State 
of the United States, at least 60 days prior 
to the day of the election, of petitions signed 
by qualified voters in any or all of the several 
States, equal in number to at least one-half 
of 1 percent of the total number of popular 
votes cast throughout the United States for 
all candidates for President. 

“Sec. 6. Within 30 days after such election, 
the chief executive of each State shall make 
distinct lists of all persons receiving votes 
for President and all persons receiving votes 
for Vice President, and the number of votes 
cast in such State for each, which lists shall 
be signed, certified, and transmitted under 
the seal of such State to the seat of the 
Government of the United States directed 
to the President of the Senate. The Congress 
shall be in session on the 6th day of Janu- 
ary, or if such day shall fall on Sunday on 
the 7th day of January, and on that day the 
President of the Senate shall, in the presence 
of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
open all the certificates and the votes shall 
then be counted. The person having the 
greatest aggregate number of popular votes 
for President shall be President, and the per- 
son having the greatest aggregate number of 
popular votes for Vice President shall be 
Vice President. No person constitutionally 
ineligible to the office of President shall be 
eligible to that of Vice President of the 
United States. 

“Src. 7. In the event that it is shown by 
such certificates that the two persons re- 
ceiving the greatest number of votes for 
President have received an equal number of 
such votes, the House of Representatives shall 
choose immediately, by ballot, the President, 
In choosing the President the votes shall be 
taken by States, the representation from each 
State having one vote. A quorum for this 
purpose shall consist of a member or mem- 
bers from two-thirds of the States, and a 
majority of all the States shall be n 
to a choice. If the House of Representatives 
shall not choose a President whenever the 
right of choice shall devolve upon them, 
before the 20th day of January next following, 
then the Vice President shall act as Presi- 
dent, as in the case of death or other con- 
stitutional disability of the President. In the 
event that it is shown by such certificates 
that the two persons receiving the greatest 
number of votes for Vice President have re- 
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ceived an equal number of such votes, the 
Senate shall choose the Vice President. A 
quorum for this purpose shall consist of 
two-thirds of the whole number of Senators 
and a majority of the whole number shall be 
necessary to a choice. 

“Sec. 8. The Congress shall have power to 
provide by appropriate legislation for meth- 
ods of determining any dispute or con- 
troversy that may arise in the counting and 
canvassing of votes for President and Vice 
President in any such primary or general 
election. The places and manner of holding 
such primary or general election shall be 
prescribed in each State by the legislature 
thereof; but the Congress may at any time 
by law make or alter such regulations. The 
Congress and the several States shall have 
concurrent power to prevent fraud and cor- 
rupt practices in connection with such pri- 
mary or general elections, 

“Sec. 9. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by conven- 
tions in the several States as provided in the 
Constitution.” 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, very 
briefly stated, the substitute provides for 
the abolition of the electoral college and 
for direct election of the President and 
Vice President of the United States by 
the direct vote of the people of the coun- 
try. Yesterday, when the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts was speak- 
ing in behalf of his resolution, he very 
kindly yielded to me for a question. I 
asked the Senator this question: 

Is it not true that if the election of a 
President were to be decided on the basis of 
the popular vote, there would be a much 
greater attendance at the polls than there 
would be if the measure sponsored by the 
Senator from Massachusetts should go into 
effect? 


I may say the Senator had just been 
showing that for quite a number of years 
there had been in some of the States of 
the Union a very, very light vote for the 
candidates for various offices, and that 
the voting was, and is, at a very low ebb. 

The junior Senator from Massachu- 
setts replied to my question as follows: 
` Mr, Lopce. I think that is true. I think 
there would be a greater attendance, yes. 
As the Senator from North Dakota knows, I 
have been in favor of a direct popular vote, 
but, being a realist, I discovered some years 
ago that it was an impossibility to achieve, 
because it did away with the principle of 
equality of States in the Senate. ButI think 
unquestionably a direct popular vote would 
increase interest very much. 


Naturally, Mr. President, I appreciated 
the open and frank statement of the 
distinguished Senator from Massachu- 
setts. As always, he was frank in his 
answer. 

Mr. President, by direct vote of the 
people we elect the mayors of our cities; 
we elect the governors of our States; 
we elect Representatives in Congress and 
we elect United States Senators. No 
good reason has ever been shown to me 
why the people of the United States 
should not go to the polls and elect their 
President and Vice President by direct 
vote. Surely the heads of good, patrio- 
tic Americans must hang in shame when 
we think back to the Republican conven- 
tion at Chicago at the time when Gen- 
eral Leonard Wood and some other Re- 
publicans were running for the Presi- 
dency, and it was shown that some of the 
delegates were paid as much as $100,000 
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for their votes. Surely the heads of 
patriotic Americans ought to hang in 
shame when they consider the nomina- 
tion of attorneys for the House of Mor- 
gan by the Democratic Party—Alton B. 
Parker and John W. Davis. I remember, 
as a youth, sitting on the front porch 
of my ranch home when the Republican 
Party waited in their convention and 
let a whole day go by because Andrew 
Mellon was busy and could not get there. 
They had to wait for him to tell them 
whom to nominate for President of the 
United States on the Republican ticket. 

More recently, all of us remember 
when the Republican Party nominated 
Wendell Willkie, and the book which 
was written telling how that nomination 
was secured. I talked with some of the 
delegates and was informed that they 
were paid $25 apiece to sit in the gallery 
from morning until night and to chant 
“We want Willkie.” They were headed 
by Tom Lamont of the House of Morgan, 
who went to Philadelphia to secure the 
nomination of Wendell Willkie, a great 
power magnate. 

What did we see in Chicago when Mr. 
Roosevelt was nominated again? Aman 
was stationed in the sewer with broad- 
casting equipment, and at the appropri- 
ate time he shouted, “We want Roose- 
velt.” It was planned by a gang in 
Chicago when the Democratic Conven- 
tion took place. I call.them gangsters, 
for want of a better term. Some people 
call them politicians. Anyway, a simi- 
lar gang nominated Wendell Willkie on 
the Republican ticket. A couple of 
weeks later, after meeting in a smoke- 
filled room, after they had made their 
deals, the other party nominated a man, 
There was not much choice. The big 
business interests nominated both of 
them, and the leaders of the big business 
interests went to a cocktail room and 
drank their gin and bourbon and said to 
the American people, “Go out and fight 
and see which of the two will be elected.” 
They did not care, much, which of the 
two it would be. 

That is the kind of thing, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that my substitute amendment is 
designed to stop. Surely, when our fore- 
fathers came to this continent they in- 
tended to make this Government a gov- 
ernment of, for, and by the people. 

In my substitute I have gone further 
than to provide a direct primary in 
which any man or woman may be nomi- 
nated for President. I have gone further, 
and have provided that even though that 
man or woman shall become the candi- 
date of the party, anyone else who can 
get a certain percentage of signers to a 
petition may also run, if he so desires. 

My distinguished friend from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Lope! stated yesterday 
that in one State only 1½ percent of 
the people voted. Think of it, Mr. Presi- 
dent, only 142 percent of the people voted. 
One gang names one candidate, the other 
gang names another candidate, and then 
they call on the American people to cam- 
paign for their election. The people do 
not have a thing to say as to whom the 
candidate will be. Why should they be 
interested? What difference has it made 
in the past three or four elections, so far 
as policy was concerned, who would be 
President? 
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I do not agree with the bipartisan 
policy of the Democrats and Republi- 
cans, and as an American who does not 
believe in it I am entitled to be heard. 
Before this bipartisan policy began to 
operate 108,000 persons in Los Angeles 
went to hear Burton K. Wheeler. There 
are millions of persons in this country 
who do not agree with the bipartisan 
policy which we have had in the past 5 
years. Billions of dollars have been given 
away, Mr. President. I certainly do not 
agree with it. I did not vote for it. 
Already some persons have started to 
apologize, and are saying, “I did not vote 
to give all that money to China. I did 
not know that the Communists were go- 
ing to get nine-tenths of all that ma- 
terial.” Let them go out among the 
voters who have to pay income taxes and 
explain why they voted to send billions 
upon billions of dollars to almost every 
foreign country on the face of the globe. 
The United States Government has given 
away a sum larger than the assessed 
valuation of 11 States of the Union. We 
have given away $3,750,000,000. 

Some persons have had the temerity to 
say, “If you do not vote for it, we will have 
war.” They said, “We are for peace.” 

I voted against it, Mr. President. I 
said the Democratic Party ought to throw 
away the donkey emblem and the Re- 
publican Party ought to throw away the 
elephant emblem, and both parties 
should agree on the same emblem, name- 
ly, the scoopshovel. 

Surely, Mr. President, we are all famil- 
iar with the book written by Mary Sparks 
telling about the meeting arranged by 
Whitelaw Reid and Mrs. Reid in New 
York at which the British Ambassador, 
Lord Halifax, was present. Whom did 
they invite to that little, select group? 
The Senator from Ohio (Mr. Tarr] and 
Mrs. Taft. A waiter was standing be- 
hind each chair. One of the greatest 
things Bos Tarr ever did in his life 
occurred when they wanted to commit 
him to the British policy of plunging this 
Nation into war and giving away money 
to Great Britain. Bos Tarr walked out 
of that room. He was too big an Amer- 
ican to stay there. Some people say that 
when he walked out he lost to Wendell 
Willkie the Republican nomination for 
the Presidency. 

Mr. President, I introduced this sub- 
stitute as an original bill 4 years ago, 3 
years ago, and 2 years ago. The last 
time I introduced it, the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor published an article en- 
titled “Let the People Elect the Presi- 
dent.” 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article may be printed at this point in 
my remarks, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LET THE PEOPLE ELECT THE PRESIDENT—VOTERS 
OF UNITED STATES URGED TO RISE UP AND 
DEMAND ABOLITION OF ELECTORAL COLLEGE 

(By Hon, WNLIAx Lancer, United States Sen- 

ator from North Dakota) 

The Republican Party hopes next year to 
elect its first President in 16 years. But, 
even though its candidate polls a clear-cut 
majority of the total popular vote and wins 
the election in more than two-thirds of the 
States, he still may never become President, 
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Instead, his Democratic opponent could be 
declared the victor and sworn in for a 4-year 
term, and the Republicans would be helpless 
to do anything about it. 

You may say that for that to happen would 
be a rank miscarriage of justice; a violation 
of the principles of democratic government. 
Very true. But it has happened before and 
can happen again. Twelve of our 32 Presi- 
dents have been elected to that high office 
without the benefit of a majority of the pop- 
ular vote. All because we have neglected to 
make a very necessary change in the Con- 
stitution and to replace a worn-out part of 
the election machinery which it set up. 

I think the people of the United States will 
make that change if given an opportunity to 
do so. To afford them that opportunity, I 
have introduced in the Senate a constitu- 
tional amendment to abolish the electoral 
college and provide for the election of the 
President and the Vice President by a direct 
popular vote of the people. 

My resolution would make one other very 
important change; it would take the job of 
nominating the candidates for President and 
Vice President out of the hands of the politi- 
cians and place that solemn responsibility 
where it belongs—squarely on the shoulders 
of the American people. I think we ought 
to take the selection of our highest executive 
Officers out of the atmosphere of smoke-filled 
back rooms and political horse-trading. 

I want to make absolutely certain that the 
man sworn into the Presidency of the United 
States is the man that the majority of the 
people want. 

We certainly have no guarantee of that 
now, under the electoral-college system. In 
most States, the people never have a chance 
to vote directly for either President or Vice 
President. They vote for electors who in 
turn are pledged, but not legally bound, to 
cast their ballots for the respective candi- 
dates of the Republican or Democratic Party? 

Each State has the same number of elec- 
toral votes for President as it has Represent- 
atives in Congress. My State (North Dako- 
ta), for example, has four. Wyoming has 
3, New York 47, Massachusetts 17, 

Under the unit or bloc-voting system of 
the electoral college, each State is required 
to cast all its electoral votes for one candi- 
date, the candidate having the highest pop- 
ular yote, If the Republican candidate car- 
ries New York, he gets all 47 of the State's 
electoral votes, even though his margin over 
the Democratic candidate in the popular vote 
may be only a single ballot. 

To see what a threat to democracy this 
electoral-college system is, and how easily 
the will of the people could be thwarted, let’s 
take a look at what might conceivably happen 
in the presidential election next year. 

A bitter battle is now raging in Congress 
over labor legislation. Regardless of the out- 
come of that battle, the labor question is 
going to be one of the burning issues of the 
1948 campaign. The election could very well 
turn on that one issue. 

In the heat of that congressional battle, 
you are likely to see the two great labor 
organizations, the CIO and the AFL, welded 
together in a solid front for the next cam- 
paign. In that union, it is obvious that 
neither love nor votes will be wasted on the 
Republican Party. 

Suppose that labor, solidly united behind 
the Democratic candidate, concentrates its 
vote drive on 12 pivotal States in which it 
swings the balance of power—Pennsylvania, 
Tilinois, California, Missouri, Kentucky, Indi- 
ana, New York, New Jersey, Ohio, Massachu- 
setts, Texas, and Wisconsin. 

Assume that this revenge campaign of labor 
is successful and that the Democratic candi- 
date for President carries these 12 States, and 
that he gets a total popular yote of more 
than 25,000,000, 
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To offset this Democratic victory in 12 
States, suppose the Republican candidate 
carries all the other 36 States and rolls up a 
thumping total of 60,000,000 in the popular 
vote. 

After counting up these respective votes, 
the logical assumption would be that the 
final curtain had come down on the New Deal 
and that the Republicans would be moving 
into the White House next January. 

Such would not be the case. An election 
is never won until the last vote is counted, 
and in this instance the electoral college 
casts the last vote—and the only vote that 
counts. We would have a Democratic Presi- 
dent for another 4-year term. 

The 12 States carried by the Democratic 
candidate would have 268 electoral votes. 
The 36 States carried by the Republicans 
would have 263 electoral votes. 

The fact that the Republicans had piled up 
a 35,000,000-vote majority in the popular 
vote would have no bearing whatsoever on 
the final outcome. Thus we see that the 
electoral-college system, instead of protect- 
ing democracy, could actually become the 
instrument for its destruction. 

There are many other reasons why this 
obsolete, dangerous, and completely illogical 
method of electing the President should be 
abolished. It concentrates too much politi- 
cal power in too few States. It lends itself 
too easily to the machinations of crooked 
politicians and has helped spawn the big- 
city bosses and their political machines. It 
is a constant threat to majority rule of the 
people, and could very readily provide the 
back-door entrance for the rise of a dictator 
in this country. 

The electoral college is a relic of the stage- 
coach era. In fact, one of the primary rea- 
sons for its adoption in the first place was 
the lack of facilities for rapid communica- 
tion and transportation. It took months to 
complete the count on the popular vote. 
Electors, on the other hand, could be readily 
determined in most States on the basis of 
voting trends. The rise of political parties 
and the emergence of the two-party system, 
developments which the founding fathers 
did not foresee, has further eliminated the 
need for continuing the electoral-college 
system. 

Let me point out also that if my amend- 
ment is adopted, it will not be the first 
change we have made in the manner of elect- 
ing the President. Originally, the Consti- 
tution provided that the candidate who re- 
ceived the highest electoral vote should be 
the President and the one receiving the next 
highest vote should become Vice President. 
The twelfth amendment to the Constitution, 
adopted in 1804, changed that to provide for 
separate ballots for each office. 

I hope that the people of the United States 
will rise up in their might and demand the 
abolition of the electoral college; that they 
will insist upon their fundamental right to 
nominate and elect the President and the 
Vice President by a direct popular vote. 

The people can have that right if they 
want it, and as soon as they want it. But 
they will never get it if they wait for the 
politicians to give it to them on a silver 
platter. They must fight for it. They must 
prod Congress into action. The all-impor- 
tant first step is to get the amendment ap- 
proved by the Senate, and I hope that an 
aroused public opinion will bring that about 
at the present session, 


Mr. LANGER. At the same time, Mr. 
President, from all over the country I re- 
ceived thousands of letters. I ask unan- 
imous consent to have one of them print- 
ed in the Record at this point as a part 
of my remarks. It was written to me by 
Miss Ella M. Kinsley, whom I have never 
met. The letter is typical of a great 
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number of letters which I received from 
all over America. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PASADENA, CALIF., July 10, 1947. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I have read, reread, and carefully 
considered your most valuable and interest- 
ing article in the magazine section of the 
Christian Science Monitor of June 21. 

It gives me a ray of hope. For some time 
I have felt that it was of no use for me to 
vote, and yet I have kept up the habit of 


years. 

It would be a pleasure to me to aid in the 
promotion of a change such as your article 
suggests. I am today writing to our Senator 
and Representative in Congress, and could 
write to others if I had their Washington 
addresses, 

I have called the attention of a few friends 
here to the proposed change, and in my cor- 
respondence with friends in the East, will 
mention your plan and suggest that they 
write to their respective Congressmen, 

The idea of the President and Vice Presi- 
dent being elected directly by the people 
agrees perfectly with that of the people’s sec- 
tion of the United Nations, which is being 
ably promoted by Mr. Carlyle Morgan. As 
you may have noticed, his reports of prog- 
ress are from time to time published on the 
editorial page of the Christian Science 
Monitor. 

3 With best wishes for a successful outcome, 
am, 
Very respectfully, 
(Miss) ELLA M. KINSLEY. 


Mr. LANGER. I have before me an 
editorial which appeared in the Times 
Leader of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., on April 17, 
1947. I should like to read a few lines 
from the editorial: 


In the 157 years since the Constitution was 
ratified, four amendments have been passed 
which affected the methods or participants 
of national elections. The twelfth amend- 
ment made the office of Vice President sub- 
ject to election, rather than giving it to the 
losing candidate in the race for President, 
The fifteenth amendment gave the vote to 
Negro citizens; the seventeenth provided for 
popular election of Senators; the nineteenth 
lagalized woman suffrage. 

Now Senator Lancer, of North Dakota, has 
proposed another change. He would give the 
people the privilege of selecting candidates 
for President and Vice President through di- 
rect national primaries conducted by both 
major parties. 

In the rush of recent events, Mr. Lancer’s 
suggestion hasn’t caused much popular ex- 
citement. Yet it is sound enough to merit 
wide discussion, 

The biggest, most obvious advantage of 
the proposal would be to remove the chance 
for bosses or small political groups to frus- 
trate the people's will. This is not the rule, 
but it has been done. 

Theodore Roosevelt's defeat in the 1912 
Republican convention was pretty clearly a 
defeat for rank-and-file sentiment, Warren 
G. Harding emerged from the fog of a smoke- 
filled room as a boss-picked Republican can- 
didate in 1920. There is reason to believe 
that Al Smith, not John W. Davis, was the 

ar Democratic choice in 1924. In fact, 
Wendell Willkie’s nomination is about the 
only recent example of direct public influ- 
ence in picking a new candidate, 


Mr. President, that was done by Tom 
Lamont. He went to Philadelphia and 
took charge, paying $25 to every man 
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and woman who went in the gallery and 
shouted, “We want Willkie; we want 
Willkie.” I say that because Republi- 
can delegates who were there told me 
about being participants in handling 
some of the money and hiring some of 
the people. 

I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire editorial may be printed as part of 
my remarks at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DIRECT PRESIDENTIAL PRIMARIES 

In the 157 years since the Constitution 
was ratified four amendments have been 
passed which affected the methods or par- 
ticipants of national elections. The twelfth 
amendment made the office of Vice President 
subject to election, rather than giving it to 
the losing candidate in the race for Presi- 
dent. The fifteenth amendment gave the 
vote to Negro citizens; the seventeenth pro- 
vided for popular election of Senators; the 
nineteenth legalized woman suffrage. 

Now Senator Lancer, of North Dakota, has 
proposed another change. He would give 
the people the privilege of selecting candi- 
dates for President and Vice President 
through direct national primaries conducted 
by both major parties. 

In the rush of recent events Mr. LANGER’S 
suggestion hasn't caused much popular ex- 
citement. Yet it is sound enough to merit 
wide discussion, 

The biggest, most obvious advantage of the 
proposal would be to remove the chance for 
bosses or small political groups to frustrate 
the people's will. This is not the rule, but 
it has been done. 

Theodore Roosevelt's defeat in the 1912 
Republican convention was pretty clearly a 
defeat for rank-and-file sentiment. Warren 
G. Harding emerged from the fog of a smoke- 
filled room as a boss-picked Republican can- 
didate in 1920. There is reason to believe 
that Al Smith, not John W. Davis, was the 
popular Democratic choice in 1924. In fact, 
Wendell Willkie’s nomination is about the 
only recent example of direct public influence 
in picking a new candidate. 

Another advantage is the possibility that 
a presidential primary might give some voice 
to the impotent and virtually disfranchised 
Republican minority in the South. As it is 
now, the votes of southern delegations to 
Republican conventions are numerically im- 
portant and politically powerless. They can 
be manipulated to influence, even decide, 
the choice of candidate without any pretense 
of popular representation. 

Objections to the Langer proposal natu- 
rally have been raised. It has been said that 
primaries would give no clear majority to 
one candidate. It has been predicted 
though this is open to serious question— 
that most States would simply pick a fa- 
vorite son. It has also been claimed that 
direct primaries would destroy that geo- 
graphical balance, so dear to the professional 
politician’s heart, between the home States 
of the presidential candidate and his run- 
ning mate. 

Our technique of elections is not so perfect 
or the conduct of our national party conyen- 
tions so high-minded as to bar any thought 
of change. One of our country’s great needs 
is to make its Government function more 
democratically (with a lower case d“) 
within its republican (lower case r“) frame- 
work. It is at least worth considering 
whether Senator Lancer’s proposal is a step 
in that direction, 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, in the 
Committee on the Judiciary, after my 
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amendment was offered and was de- 
feated, I voted for the Lodge joint reso- 
lution. I wish to say very frankly that 
if my substitute cannot be adopted, I 
intend to support the Lodge joint reso- 
lution. I believe I cast the deciding vote 
to report the joint resolution from the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

I might say that this proposal is noth- 
ing new. A Democratic Senator, Sena- 
tor Smith, of South Carolina, tried to 
get such a resolution adopted years ago, 
as the records of the committee will 
show. George Norris, of Nebraska, de- 
voted weeks, when he was chairman of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, to get- 
ting this kind of an amendment to the 
Constitution adopted, but he could not 
get it through the Senate. I have read 
and reread every single word of the de- 
bates uttered on this floor on that sub- 
ject. The measure introduced by poor 
George Norris was amended and amend- 
ed and amended and amended upon the 
floor of the Senate until he could not 
recognize it himself. Each amendment 
offered, if it had been adopted, would 
have taken more power away from the 
people of the United States. 

Mr. President, before we come to a vote 
upon this subject, I intend to speak upon 
it again. The speech I intend to deliver 
is all prepared, but I think I have said 
enough at this time so that any of my 
colleagues who are interested in giving 
the people the power to elect their own 
President wil) be put upon notice and 
will not be able to say later that my 
proposal came up without their knowl- 
edge, or before they had sufficient time 
to digest it thoroughly and study it. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lone 
in the chair). The clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Hil Millikin 
Anderson Hoey Mundt 
Benton Holland Murray 
Brewster Humphrey Myers 
Bricker Hunt Neely 
Butler Ives O'Conor 
Byrd Jenner O'Mahoney 
Capehart Johnson, Colo. Pepper 
Chapman Johnson, Tex. Robertson 
Connally Johnston, S. C. Russell 
Cordon Kefauver Saltonstall 
Donnell Kem Smith. Maine 
Douglas Kerr Smith, N. J. 
Downey Kilgore Sparkman 
Dworshak Knowland Stennis 
Eastland Langer Taylor 
Ecton Leahy Thomas, Utah 
Ferguson Lehman ye 
Flanders Lodge Tobey 
Prear Long Tydings 
Fulbright McCarran Vandenberg 
George McCarthy Watkins 
Gillette McClellan erry 
Graham McFarland Wiley 
Green McKellar Williams 
Gurney McMahon Withers 
Hayden Magnuson Young 
Hendrickson Martin 

Hickenlooper Maybank 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. LEH- 
MAN in the chair). A quorum is present. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I 
wish to propose a unanimous-consent 
agreement to vote on the unfinished busi- 
ness. The unanimous-consent agree- 
ment which I propose reads as follows: 
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Ordered, by unanimous consent, That on 
the calendar day of Wednesday, February 1, 
1950, at the hour of 3 o'clock p. m., the Sen- 
ate proceed to vote, without further debate 
upon amendments to the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 2) proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States pro- 
viding for the election of President and Vice 
President, and upon the final passage of the 
said joint resolution: Provided, (1) That no 
amendment that is not germane to the sub- 
ject matter of the said joint resolution shall 
be received; (2) that no vote on any amend- 
ment shall be taken prior to the said heur 
of 3 o'clock; and (3) that no amendment 
shall be in order which has not been formal- 
ly offered or submitted as a proposed amend- 
ment prior to the hour of 1 o’clock p. m. on 
said day. 

Ordered further, That the time between 1 
o'clock and 3 o'clock p. m. on said day be 
equally divided between the proponents and 
the opponents of the said joint resolution 
and controlled, respectively, by the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce] and the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. FERGUSON]. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that that proposal be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
objection? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
notice a new phase in the proposed 
agreement, the phase dealing with ger- 
maneness. It is the first time it has been 
brought to my attention that the ques- 
tion of germaneness has arisen here. 
The requirement of germaneness has 
never been made by the Senate. In other 
words, we have never excluded amend- 
ments on the ground of nongermane- 
ness, if they were at all in keeping with 
the subject matter. Notwithstanding 
that fact, perhaps I might not object to 
the unanimous-consent agreement, ex- 
cept that it seems to establish a prece- 
dent. If it establishes a precedent, I do 
not propose to agree to it. Iam going to 
ask that that phase of the proposed 
agreement be stricken. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
might state to the Senator that the last 
unanimous-consent agreement, under 
which the Senate voted on the equal- 
rights amendment a day or two ago, con. 
tained a provision in regard to the ger- 
maneness of amendments, 

Mr. McCARRAN. That may be true, 
I apologize for not having been present. 
I shall never agree to any proposed 
unanimous agreement which carries 
with it the requirement of germaneness. 
It has never been a part of the rules of 
the Senate that amendments had to be 
germane to the subject, and I am not 
going to agree to this proposal. Having 
stated the reasons for my objection, I 
object. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, for 
the present, I withdraw the request. I 
should like to confer with the Senator 
from Nevada for a few moments, after 
which I may renew the request. At the 
present time I withdraw it. 
RESIGNATION OF SENATOR VANDENBERG 

FROM JOINT COMMITTEE ON ATOMIC 

ENERGY AND APPOINTMENT OF SENA- 

TOR BRICKER 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
lays before the Senate a communication, 
which he asks the Secretary to read. 
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The Chief Clerk read, as follows: 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., January 26, 1950. 
The VICE PRESIDENT, 
Washington, D. C. 
Sm: I present my resignation as a member 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 
Respectfully yours, 
A. H. VANDENBERG, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is 
sure that all Senators regret the resigna- 
tion of the Senator from Michigan [Mr, 
VANDENBERG] from the joint committee, 
At the request and on the recommenda- 
tion of the Republican steering com- 
mittee, and the Republican committee 
on committees, under a policy which they 
have adopted, the Chair appoints the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Bricker]. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, in 
connection with the appointment of the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker] to the 
Joint Atomic Energy Committee, I wish 
to say that he was at one time a mem- 
ber of that committee, but lost his mem- 
bership because of a change of commit- 
tee ratios as the result of the change in 
the control of the Senate. 

On January 10, this year, the Repub- 
can conference adopted the following 
resolution: 

Where a Senator has served on a commit- 
tee, and has lost his membership thereon by 
a change of committee ratio as a result of 
a change in control of the Senate, he shall 
have seniority over any and all other Sen- 
ators to the first vacancy on the committee 
from which he was removed. 


The recommendation of the confer- 
ence of the appointment of the Sena- 
tor from Ohio follows that resolution, 
and I may say, also, that the chairman 
of the committee on committees was 
consulted and he is entirely agreeable to 
the recommendation. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I 
should like to make a very brief state- 
ment concerning the resignation of our 
friend the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] as a mem- 
ber of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. I think I can speak for all 
members of that committee when I say 
that I very greatly regret that circum- 
stances have dictated the Senator's res- 
ignation. His contributions to the work 
of the committee are known perhaps 
most intimately to those who are mem- 
bers of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, but I am sure they are also ap- 
preciated by the people of the United 
States. I am pleased, indeed, that we 
are going to have an opportunity, as he 
has assured me we shall have of con- 
sultation with him in the future work 
of the committee, although it may be on 
an entirely unofficial basis. I feel certain 
that all members of the committee will 
value that assurance. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker] 
has again become a member of the joint 
committee, and I am certain he will give 
his earnest and diligent attention to the 
very weighty and grave matters coming 
before the committee, whose wise con- 
sideration is very important to the peo- 
ple of the United States and, indeed, to 

2 whole world. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
as a member of the Joint Committee on 
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Atomic Energy, and of the Special Com- 
mittee of the Senate on Atomic Energy, 
I have been intimately associated with 
the senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
VANDENBERG] ever since the appointment 
of the committees, both special and joint, 
on atomic energy. 

I have the deepest regret that personal 
matters and conditions have led to the 
resignation from the joint committee of 
the Senator from Michigan. In view of 
his very valuable and able counsel and 
advice as a member of the Senate’s Spe- 
cial Committee on Atomic Energy, and of 
the joint committee, and the great and 
far-reaching contributions his judgment 
and wisdom have made in the activities 
of the committees, continuing through 
for some time, I personally am sorry, as 
I know the other members of the joint 
committee are sorry, that circumstances 
will cause us to lose his services and ad- 
vice, especially in times of doubt and 
difficulty in this field. 

I am certain, from his statements to 
me, that he stands ready in any way he 
can to contribute his counsel and advice 
in the future whenever we may ask for 
them. 

As the ranking iaember of the Senate 
side of the joint committee, I welcome 
the reappointment of Senator Bricker 
as a member of the committee. I am 
sure we can look forward to cooperative 
action and progress in the future. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I, too, 
have served on the Atomic Energy Com- 
mittee from its beginning and also on 
the special Senate committee which 
preceded it. The contributions of Sena- 
tor VANDENBERG were always immensely 
valuable. I recall that in the formula- 
tion of the law, through his brilliance 
and his ability to achieve adjustments, 
he perhaps saved the law from becom- 
ing a source of destructive controversy. 
The distinguished senior Senator from 
Connecticut will remember that we had 
grave questions as to the influence to 
be accorded to civilian and military 
agencies. Senator VANDENBERG’s contri- 
butions in resolving those conflicts, and 
in shaping a bill all of us could support, 
will form a very bright chapter in his 
great career. Since the beginning of his 
service on the joint committee, I can 
recall offhand three or four occasions 
when his wise counsel and courageous 
positions in the committee led to ac- 
tions which time may show saved this 
country. 

I wish the subject were one which 
could be talked about freely, so that 
those contributions could be assessed as 
of today. But that cannot be done, and 
I simply wish to join with my colleagues 
in expressing my own appreciation for 
the great honor of having been per- 
mitted to serve with him. 

I, too, wish to say that Senator 
Bricker has always been intensely in- 
terested in the subject of atomic energy. 
He has kept himself informed, as well 
as he could while off the committee, and 
he will again make a valuable member 
of it. 


ORDER FOR RECESS TO MONDAY 


Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I pro- 
pose that by unanimous consent, when 
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the Senate recesses today, it take a recess 
until Monday at 12 o’clock noon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 1243) 
to amend the Hatch Act; agreed to the 
conference asked by the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mrs. Norton, Mr. 
Harrison, and Mr, LECOMPTE were ap- 
pointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. CONNALLY, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

Edward W. Barrett, of Connecticut, to be 
an Assistant Secretary of State; and 

John Shaw Young, of New York, to be 
United States commissioner to the Interna- 
tional Exposition for the Bicentennial of the 
Founding of Port-au-Prince, Republic of 
Haiti, to which office he was appointed dur- 
ing the last recess of the Senate. 


CONFIRMATION OF NOMINATIONS IN THE 
ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, as in 
executive session, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that certain routine nominations 
and promotions in the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force may be confirmed, and that 
the President be notified immediately. 
In support of that request, let me say 
the nominations come from the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services unanimously. 
They conform to the normal, orthodox 
operations of the three services dealing 
with the uniformed officers. 

In addition to the nominations of the 
service officers there is the nomination 
of Mr. Karl R. Bendetsen, of California, 
to be Assistant Secretary of the Army, 
and I include him in the recommenda- 
tion, at the request of the Secretary of 
the Army and the committee, for the 
following reason: The law provides that 
Assistant Secretaries shall serve on 
boards and commissions. Mr. Bendet- 
sen has been serving on certain boards 
and commissions by direction of the 
Secretary of War since last August, but, 
strictly speaking, he is not in a legal 
status to serve on them, because his 
nomination has not been confirmed. 
The Secretary cf the Army is anxious 
to have it confirmed so as, speaking in 
a humorous way, to make the Secretary 
of the Army honest and compliant with 
the law. Mr. Bendetsen has the highest 
recommendations, particularly from the 
junior Senator from California [Mr. 
Know.tanp], who knows him. I ask that 
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his nomination be included in the unan- 
fmous-consent request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? : 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, my 
understanding is these are the usual 
routine nominations. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. The reason for their 
confirmation in this manner is that it is 
quite expensive to print the lists, and it 
obviates much detail, if it can be done 
without objection. I did not hear all 
the remarks of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Maryland. I was conversing 
with the Senator from Nevada. I should 
like to ask the distinguished Senator, 
does the report from the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee unanimously recommend 
the confirmations? 

Mr. TYDINGS. It does. 

Mr. WHERRY. And the one excep- 
tion the distinguished Senator has called 
to our attention also comes in that way, 
does it? 

Mr. TYDINGS. It does. 

Mr. WHERRY. I have no’ objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the confirmation en bloc of 
all these nominations? The Chair 
hears none, and the nominations are 
confirmed. Without objection, the 
President will be notified immediately. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, as in 
legislative session 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Maryland yield to me 
for a moment, while the Senate is pro- 
ceeding as in executive session? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I will be through in 
a moment. But I will yield to the Sen- 
ator, if he wants something done as in 
executive session. 


NOMINATIONS IN UNITED STATES COAST 
GUARD, COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY, 
AND INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMIS- 
SION 


Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, there 
has been handed to me the Executive 
Calendar for Thursday, January 26, 
which contains routine nominations in 
the Coast Guard, the Geodetic Survey, 
and also the nomination for Mr. James 
E. Friend to be Assistant Director of 
Locomotive Inspection in the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. I ask unani- 
mous consent that, as in executive ses- 
sion, these nominations be confirmed 
and that the President be notified. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations are confirmed, 
and the President will be notified. 


EUROPEAN COORDINATING COMMITTEE— 
LT. COL. CHARLES H. BONESTEEL 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of legislative business. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, when 
the arms-implementation bill was passed 
provision was made for the European 
Coordinating Committee and for the Of- 
fice of Executive Director to administer 
the program. The President is anxious 
to nominate a lieutenant colonel in the 
Army by the name of Charles H. Bone- 
steel, who has had a long connection with 
the program. It turns out that if he 
accepts the position of director he will 
forfeit certain promotions, pensions, and 
retirement rights which he now has as 
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a member of the armed services. We 
have tried to find if it were not legally 
possible to appoint him to this office 
without legislation. The best legal ad- 
vice we can get is that if he accepts the 
nomination he will forfeit some of his 
retirement and military rights as an offi- 
cer in the United States Army. 

Therefore, today, since this officer is 
already administering the program un- 
officially, in the Armed Services Commit- 
tee, we were requested to ask that the 
Senate bill 2911, which has been reported 
from the committee unanimously, be 
passed, so that the House may act on it 
and the President may send to the Sen- 
ate in due time a regular formal nomi- 
nation which will then have to be acted 
on by the Senate. The bill is S. 2911, 
to authorize the President to appoint Lt. 
Col. Charles H. Bonesteel as Executive 
Director of the European Coordinating 
Committee under the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Act of 1949, without affecting 
his military status and perquisites. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I will yield to the Sen- 
ator in a moment. The bill is simply 
permissive, and allows him to accept the 
position without losing his Army stand- 
ing in the promotion list, retirement list, 
and so forth. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is the bill on the 
calendar? 

Mr. TYDINGS. The bill is on the cal- 
endar, having been reported favorably 
by the Armed Services Committee unan- 
imously. 

Mr. WHERRY. When was it reported? 

Mr. TYDINGS. It was reported today. 
The reason I am asking for its immediate 
consideration is that it is desired to ap- 
point thisman. The bill has to pass both 
Houses before he can be appointed. * 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the bill establish 
a precedent of any kind? 

Mr. TYDINGS. It does not. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is it merely permis- 
sive, and does it apply only to this in- 
dividual? 
ogi TYDINGS. He is named in the 

Mr. WHERRY. What happens after 
the act itself has terminated? 

Mr. TYDINGS. He goes back to his 
place in the Army. He does not want to 
lose his standing because of the service 
on the Coordinating Committee. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I am in 
complete sympathy with the bill. I think 
it is a constructive piece of legislation, 
and I have no objection to its immediate 
consideration. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. TOBEY. I was interested in the 
colloquy in which the distinguished mi- 
nority leader asked whether a precedent 
would be established, and the Senator 
from Maryland said it would not. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is correct, 

Mr. TOBEY. I point out that estab- 
lishing precedents is a concomitant of 
progress. 

Mr. TYDINGS. It was Emerson who 
said, “A foolish consistency is the hob- 
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goblin of little minds.” But none of us 
have little minds. 

Mr. TOBEY. Oh, no. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the bill by title. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 2911) to 
authorize the President to appoint Lt. 
Col. Charles H. Bonesteel as Executive 
Director of the European Coordinating 
Committee under the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Act of 1949, without affect- 
ing his military status and perquisites. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the existing provisions of law or any rules 
or regulations issued thereunder, the Presi- 
dent, acting by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, is authorized to appoint 
Lt. Col. Charles H. Bonesteel, an officer in the 
Army of the United States, as Executive 
Director of the European Coordinating Com- 
mittee and Lieutenant Colonel Bonesteel’s 
appointment to, acceptance of, and service 
as such Executive Director of the European 
Coordinating Committee shall in no way af- 
fect any status, office, rank, or grade he may 
occupy or hold in the Army of the United 
States or any component thereof, or any 
emolument, perquisite, right, privilege, eli- 
gibility for promotion, or benefit incident to 
or arising out of any such status, office, rank, 
or gtade: Provided, That so long as he re- 
mains Executive Director of the European 
Coordinating Committee, Lieutenant Colonel 
Bonesteel shall retain the rank and grade 
of lieutenant colonel which he now holds in 
the Army of the United States, but during 
such time shall receive the salary and al- 
lowances as Executive Director of the Euro- 
pean Coordinating Committee as one of the 
persons authorized to be employed under 
section 406 (e) of the Mutual Defense As- 
sistance Act of 1949, payable from funds 
made available by law for the Department 
of State, in lieu of his military pay and 
allowances. 

Sec. 2. In the performance of his duties as 
Executive Director of the European Coordi- 
nating Committee, Lieutenant Colonel 
Bonesteel shall be subject to no supervision, 
control, restriction, or prohibition, military 
or otherwise, other than would be operative 
with respect to him if he were in no way 
connected with the Department of Defense 
or the Army of the United States or any 
component thereof. 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the Senator from 
Maryland what the colloquy between 
him and the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire had to do with the bill. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Anything a Senator 
says to the Senator from Maryland while 
the Senator from Maryland is endeavor- 
ing to have passed an important piece of 
legislation deserves the utmost consid- 
eration. 


PROPOSED CHANGE IN METHOD OF 
ELECTION OF PRESIDENT AND VICE 
PRESIDENT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. J. Res. 2) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States providing for the election 
of President and Vice President. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, a 
conference has been held with the Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran] and 
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it has been explained to him that there 
is no desire to create any precedent if 
the Senate agrees to the form of unani- 
mous-consent request which I have pre- 
viously read. I now understand that the 
Senator from Nevada will withdraw his 
objection. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
the basis of the statement that no prece- 
dent will be established by the approval 
of the proposed unanimous-consent 
agreement, I withdraw any objection I 
had. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It might be 
useful to the Senate to state that every 
unanimous-consent agreement stands on 
its own basis. It establishes no prece- 
dent, because any Senator may object 
to any unanimous-consent request at any 
time. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is entirely 
correct, Mr. President, but when the 
statement is hurled back that a Senator 
has agreed to this unanimous-consent 
request in the past, and therefore he 
should not disagree now, it puts that 
Senator in a corner, so to speak; and I 
do not propose to be put into a corner 
unless I control the corner. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I want 
to thank the distinguished Senator from 
Nevada for withdrawing his objection to 
the unanimous-consent request. As the 
Chair has already observed, of course the 
distinguished Senator can object to the 
next unanimous-consent request. But 
I think the Senator has raised a good 
point. I personally want to thank him 
in this particular instance for withdraw- 
ing his objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the 
unanimous-consent request is agreed to. 


INDIA’S REPUBLIC DAY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, In- 
dia’s Republic Day celebrates the un- 
folding of tremendous opportunities for 
human welfare. Not only the people of 
India, but all the peoples of the world 
will mark this day as a high point in 
progress toward a fuller, happier life. 

Henceforth, India belongs forever to 
the family of free nations. Americans 
send their greetings with joy and hope. 
We are overjoyed to welcome 340,000,000 
brothers into our democratic fellowship. 
Our hopes rest on respect for India’s 
spiritual and material strength. 

As partners in democratic faith, India 
and America can help meet the moral 
and material needs of mankind. The 
peoples of India and the peoples of Amer- 
ica share a spiritual strength. With the 
combined genius and energy of our 
peoples combined with a sharing of our 
technical skills we can go far together 
to free the world from want and fear. 
Together, India and America can make 
the four freedoms real for all races and 
nations. That remains our common 
goal. Republic Day dramatizes a great 
advance toward its attainment. 

It is a pleasure and a privilege to 
join India’s friends all over the world 
in celebrating the auspicious occasion of 
the coming into effect of the new Con- 
tution of the Indian Republic. The 
arduous efforts of the people of India 
over the years have now come into 
fruition. 
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To the people of India and to its dis- 
tinguished leaders we say, “Long live the 
Republic of India.” 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I have another 
matter. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Very well. 


STAKE OF THE UNITED STATES IN 
FORMOSA 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
view of the prolonged discussion which 
has occurred on the floor of the Senate 
with reference to the Chinese situation, 
and particularly as to Formosa, I should 
like to have included in the body of the 
Recor a very important article published 
in the Cleveland Plain Dealer and written 
by Fletcher Knebel, who has brought to 
our attention some of the economic 
values at stake in Formosa which might 
have some influence upon some of the 
statements pertaining to American for- 
eign policy with regard to Formosa. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TWENTY-MILLION-DOLLAR STAKE IN FORMOSA 
HELD IN UNITED STATES 


(By Fletcher Knebel) 


WASHINGTON, January 21—American in- 
vestors have a stake of more than $20,000,000 
in the embattled island of Formosa, Govern- 
ment sources disclosed today. 

Private United States capital, it was 
learned, was chiefly responsible for the de- 
velopment of extensive electric power in- 
stallations on the 14,000-square-mile island. 

Hopes of recapturing a share of the origi- 
nal investment are dwindling as the chunk 
of land 100 miles off the Chinese mainland 
becomes a prize in the struggle between 
opposing Chinese Nationalists and Com- 
munists. 

Formosa has been the center of a swirling 
foreign policy debate since President Truman 
rejected Republican demands that United 
States forces bar the island to Chinese Com- 
munists expected to invade from the main- 
land. 

The island, held by Japan during the de- 
velopment period, was turned over to Na- 
tionalist China in 1945 following agreements 
at Cairo and Potsdam. In recent months it 
has served as a haven for Chiang Kai-shek 
and other Nationalist leaders who fled the 
Red sweep through China proper. 

STAKE DATES BACK TO 1931 


The American financial stake in Formosa, 
it was revealed, dates back to 1931 when the 
Taiwan Electric Light & Power Co. of Japan 
floated a bond issue in this country. 

The Japanese power company was named 
for the island it developed. Taiwan is the 
official local name as contrasted with the 
western use of Formosa, a Portuguese word 
meaning “beautiful.” 

Seeking American capital in 1931, officials 
of Taiwan Light & Power floated a bond issue 
of $22,800,000 in this country. 

The issue was handled by J. P. Morgan & 
Co., Kuhn Loeb & Co., the National City Co., 
the First National Bank of New York, and 
the Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd., of New 
York, 

The bonds, in blocks of $1,000, were pur- 
chased for the most part by “well heeled” 
investors along the eastern seaboard. 

The bonds, according to information sup- 
plied by Fitch Publishing Co., Inc., bore in- 
terest at 5½ percent with a maturity date 
of July 1, 1971. 


SOLD AS HIGH AS $104 


At the time of issue the bonds were guar- 
anteed as to principal and interest by the 
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Government of Japan. The $100 par bonds 
were offered at $93.50 and fetched as high 
as $104 during the thirties. 

In the last year of trading before Pearl 
Harbor, however, the price fluctuated from 
a high of 50% to a low of 34. 

The New York Stock Exchange suspended 
trading in the security on December 12, 1941, 
and since that time the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission’s ban on trading in se- 
curities of enemy countries has applied to 
the Taiwan issue. 

Taiwan Light & Power used the American 
capital to good advantage, building nine 
hydroelectric plants and three steam gen- 
erating plants on the island. 

When trading in the bonds ended in this 
country, there were still $20,151,000 worth 
outstanding in the hands of American in- 
vestors who had received interest regularly 
from 1931 through 1941, 

While there is no evidence that the Amer- 
ican financial stake inspired phases of the 
debate over Formosa, eventual control of 
the island does effect chances of the bond- 
holders in gaining a settlement. 

As long as the island remains in National- 
ist Chinese hands, the American investors 
have a chance of being paid off eventually, 
according to State Department sources. 

Should the island fall into Chinese Com- 
munist hands, however, there is no assurance 
whatever that the bonds will be worth more 
than the paper. 

Government sources say there is doubt as 
to whether the foreign share of the Taiwan 
issue is now an obligation of the Japanese 
or the Nationalist Chinese. The subject 
would have to be resolved in final treaty ar- 
rangements, 

With Formosa in the hands of Chinese 
Communists, however, any such discussion 
would be purely academic, 


AMENDMENT OF DISPLACED PERSONS 
ACT—LEAVE TO FILE MINORITY VIEWS 


Mr. FERGUSON, I ask unanimous 
consent that the members of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary may have con- 
sent of the Senate to file minority views, 
if they desire, on the bill (H. R. 4567) to 
amend the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, 
which bill was reported on January 25, 
yesterday, in compliance with the order 
of the Senate. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I in- 
quire if the Senator has discussed the 
matter with the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I have. 

Mr. MCMAHON. I have no objection, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


PROGRESS IN CANCER RESEARCH 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, as one who has always taken a 
special interest in the advancement of 
the national health—and my interest is 
a personal one, because I am the son of a 
physician—I wish to pay tribute at this 
time to those devoted workers throughout 
the country, and particularly in my own 
State of New Jersey, who are engaged in 
the long battle against the terrible disease 
of cancer. Nearly 200,000 Americans die 
every year from this baffling disease, and 
it is heartening to reflect that determined 
and increasingly successful efforts are be- 
ing made not only to control it but also 
to discover its fundamental cause and 
cure. 

The American Cancer Society is fore- 
most among the volunteer organizations 
waging this war on cancer. This group 
has enlisted Nation-wide financial sup- 
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port, and has already made some $6,000,- 
000 in grants for cancer research. Gov- 
ernment, too, has been active in this re- 
search effort, particularly through the 
National Cancer Institute, as the present 
Presiding Officer [Mr. HUMPHREY in the 
chair], who is a member with me of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
will recall. 

In addition to research, educational 
programs are being carried on by both 
public and private agencies. The em- 
phasis in these programs is on the need 
for detection of cancer in its early stages, 
when surgery, X-ray or radium treat- 
ments can still be helpful. People are 
especially urged to visit their family 
physicians at regular intervals. We have 
reports that increasing numbers of cases 
are being found in early stages, indicat- 
ing that this educational effort is bearing 
fruit, and establishing a first line of de- 
fense against cancer. 

The New Jersey division of the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society, in my own State of 
New Jersey, under the very able presi- 
dency of Mr. George E. Stringfellow, has 
been especially active and successful in 
this educational aspect of the fight on 
cancer. I desire to pay tribute to Mr. 
Stringfellow and his associates for the 
very capable and generous leadership 
which they have given to this cause. 

A particularly noteworthy feature of 
the New Jersey division’s program is 
the annual editorial contest conducted 
among the daily and weekly newspapers 
of the State. Every year Mr. Stringfel- 
low presents a plaque to one daily news- 
paper and one weekly newspaper for the 
best editorials of the year on this impor- 
tant subject. This contest has con- 
tributed. materially to the high level of 
interest in the fight against cancer 
among the newspapers and the general 
public in New Jersey. 

The winning editorials for the year 
1949 were chosen by a board of judges 
from among more than 300 New Jersey 
newspapers. The award in the daily 
field was won by the Paterson Evening 
News, of which my friend, Mr. Harry B. 
Hames, is editor, and in the weekly field 
by the Westwood Chronicle, of which my 
friend, Mr. E. S. Guild, is editor. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these two winning editorials 
on this important subject of cancer con- 
trol be inserted in the Rxconp as a part 
of my remarks, together with a list of 
those papers, with the names of their 
editors, receiving honorable mention in 
the contest. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
and the list were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor», as follows: 

[From the Paterson (N. J.) News of April 5, 

= 1949] 


THe Lorp ts Goop To His CHILDREN, But He 
WANTS His CHILDREN To BE GOOD To OTHERS 
AS WELL 


(Winning editorial in the daily newspaper 
field, 1949 editorial contest of the New 
Jersey Division, American Cancer Society.) 


Let’s pull up a chair, folks, and have a 
friendly little chat. 

The weather’s fine, spring is here, trees 
and grass are growing green, the little flow- 
ers beginning to burst through the buds. 

All’s well with the world, isn’t it? Mother 
all right? Dad in tiptop condition? Chil- 
dren nimble and active? 
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God’s good to you children, isn't He? 
Good health, enough of the world’s goods to 
provide the little comforts that go to make 
for a happy contented brood, 

You retired last night, all of you, with a 
prayer for a good night and a safe awak- 
ening. Came the morning, and mother 
was well and able to prepare a nice piping 
hot breakfast, the kids were around the 
house romping with the exuberance of 
youth. And dad was off to work for another 
busy day. 

It’s a pretty picture, isn't it? And for all 
these bounties, we thank the Lord for His 
grace and continue to pray that nothing 
may mar the tranquillity of the home. 

Now let's face reality. 

One of every eight persons in America is 
stricken with cancer. The dread killer takes 


the lives of 200,000 people in this country. 


When we speak of people, we don't mean 
abstract individuals, far removed from our 
neighborly scene. Those 200,000 people in- 
clude our very own, members of our families, 
our neighbors. Even now, while you read 
this message, someone you know is either 
dying with the dreaded scourge, or is being 
afflicted. 

Have you ever stood by the bedside of a 
person stricken with cancer? Have you 
seen the pain, the anguish, the pleading in 
their eyes for some relief from the unbear- 
able distress? Have you seen the frame of 
some person who a few brief months before 
was healthy and alive and filled with the 
love of life, melting away as snow vanishes 
before the rays of the sun? 

And seeing the loved one fading as if from 
your very grasp, had the feeling of com- 
plete and desperate futility because you 
haven't been able to help? And wished you 
could swap places, you to suffer, the loved one 
to be spared the indescribable horror of it 
all? 

What’s money to you, neighbor? It’s only 
a medium civilized man has devised with 
which to purchase the little niceties the good 
Lord is able to spare to each of us, His 
children, 

But money, properly placed, can do a 
magnificent job. 

It can, for instance, help open and build 
up the clinics where those who are stricken 
can go for some relief, 

It can make available a place where a 
stricken parent can take a child to be diag- 
nosed, where a mother or a father can go to 
learn what's wrong, and learning, do some- 
thing about it. 

In Passaic County, for instance, the Amer- 
ican Cancer Society seeks a miserly $68,310, 

Paterson's share would be $28,000. 

Why, we in this city spend that much, un- 
doubtedly, in a day for a fleeting pleasure- 
bender, 

But the heroic campaigners seeking these 
paltry sums can't even raise these small sums 
unless you and you and we give to the 
cause, 

Of the $68,310, 50 percent stays right here 
at home, for diagnosis, for clinics, for treat- 
ments. Of whom? Why, neighbor, of you 
and your family and your friends. The bal- 
ance goes to the great fight to meet the 
killer face to face, God willing, in the not 
so distant future. 

There are some mighty busy people giving 
of their time and energies to raise these 
funds. Such a man, for instance, as Jack 
Stern, the Paterson chairman, who is busily 
occupied in so many civic and charitable 
enterprises. He can give his money, and his 
time, and his health, too. So, too, with Leo 
Eirich, the county chairman, 

Surely, the least you and you and we can 
do is to give as generously as we can to help 
lighten their task and help, perhaps, restore 
hope to someone stricken with cancer. 

One out of eight people of the country 
faces the dastardly menace—one out of every 
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eight people in Paterson, in Passaic County, 
in America. 

Do you feel well neighbor? 

Thank God, and then send in your check or 
bring in your contribution to the Paterson 
Cancer Campaign Committee, at 169 Van 
Houten Street, Paterson. s 


[From the Westwood (N. J.) Chronicle] 
TAKE HIM HOME TO DIE 


(Winning editorial in the weekly newspaper 
field, 1949, editorial contest of the New 
Jersey Division, American Cancer Society) 


It is not dificult to write an editorial on 
cancer when one’s own father was a victim 
of the dread disease. It is true that he was 
81 years of age, but it is also true that the 
surgeons, after an autopsy, declared that he 
had the vital organs of a man of 60. 

Early in March, some years ago, we talked 
with him. He had been sent home from a 
Boston hospital to die. Our mother had been 
instructed in the best methods of making 
things as easy as possible for him for the 
few months that he had to live. 

“Son,” he said, “I don’t mind dying. I've 
had my life, It’s just this dying by inches 
that I don’t like. And it’s going to be tough 
on your mother.” 

He lingered on until the middle of July— 
dying by inches. Of course, he suffered—in 
spite of the opiates. 

If he had been 51 instead of 81 his death 
would have been a tragedy to all who knew 
him. His advanced years made death a more 
natural thing—less poignant, less pitiful. 

Most of us have quite a few years to go 
before we reach 81. And we have some hope 
that if cancer does strike in the next 5 or 10 
years the scourge will have been conquered— 
and our lives will have been saved. 

Whether we are 60, 70, or 80 we don’t want 
the doctor, after proper examination, to say 
to our loved ones: There is no hope. Take 
him home to die.“ 

War has been declared against cancer. 
This month is Cancer Control Month. The 
American Cancer Society, through its New 
Jersey division, is waging a valiant battle 
against this public enemy, right here in our 
own State. 

It takes money to win any war. No price 
is too high to win the war against cancer, 
It’s everyone's fight—and everyone's help is 
vitally needed. 

NEWSPAPERS RECEIVING HONORABLE MENTION— 

1949 EDITORIAL CONTEST OF THE NEW JERSEY. 

DIVISION, AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 

DAILY NEWSPAPERS 

Bergen Evening Record, Donald G, Borg, 
editor. 

Atlantic City Press, Francis C. Croasdale, 
editor, 

Paterson Morning Call, Harry A. Williams, 
editor. 

Elizabeth Dally Journal, Robert C. Crane, 
editor. | 

Hudson Dispatch, John Mitchell, editor, 

WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS 

West. Essex Tribune, Livingston, William 
Klaber, Jr., editor. 

Penns Grove Record, Thomas C. Summerill, 
editor. 

Bloomfield Independent Press, Charles E. 
Moreau, editor. 

Maplewood-South Orange News-Record, 
Gregory Hewlett, editor. 

East Orange Record, John A. Mead, editor. 

New Jersey Courier, Toms River, Richard 
T. Hopper, editor. 

Madison Eagle, Charles A. Betts, editor. 


RECESS TO MONDAY 
Mr. FERGUSON obtained the floor. 


Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, 
would the Senator from Michigan prefer 
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to make his address on Monday at noon, 
instead of proceeding this evening? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Because of the 
lateness of the hour, the Senator from 
Michigan would prefer, having obtained 
the floor, to proceed at noon on Monday. 

Mr. McMAHON. Some Members of 
the Senate have considerable office work 
to do and numerous appointments to 
keep, and, since it suits the convenience 
of the Senator from Michigan, I now 
move that the Senate take a recess until 
Monday next at 12 o’clock noon, at which 
time the Senator from Michigan will be 
recognized. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o'clock and 12 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess, the recess being under 
the order previously entered, until Mon- 
day, January 30, 1950, at 12 o'clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate January 26 (legislative day of 
January 4), 1950: 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 

J. Vincent Keogh, of New York, to be 
United States attorney for the eastern dis- 
trict of New York. He is now serving in 
this office under an appointment which ex- 
pires February 8, 1950. 

IN THE ARMY 

Maj. Gen. Edward Fuller Witsell, 03455, 
The Adjutant General (colonel, U. S. Army), 
for appointment as The Adjutant General, 
United States Army, and for appointment 
as major general in the Regular Army of 
the United States, under the provisions of 
section 6, National Defense Act, as amended, 
and title V, Officer Personnel Act of 1947. 

Brig. Gen. William Edward Bergin, 07127, 
United States Army, Assistant The Adjutant 
General, for temporary appointment as major 
general in the Army of the United States 
under the provisions of subsection 515 (c) 
of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947. 

In. THE Navy 

Admiral William H. P. Blandy, United 

States Navy, when retired, to be placed on 


the retired list of the Navy with the rank of 
admiral. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate, January 26 (legislative day 
of January 4), 1950: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 

Karl R. Bendetsen, of California, to be 

Assistant Secretary of the Army. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy 

Rear Adm. Lynde D. McCormick, United 
States Navy, to be Vice Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations in the Department of the Navy, and 
to have the grade, rank, pay, and allowances 
of a vice admiral while so serving under a 
Presidential designation. 

Rear Adm. Joseph F. Jelley, Jr., Civil En- 
gineer Corps, United States Navy, to be Chief 
of the Bureau of Yards and Docks in the 
Department of the Navy, with the rank of 
rear admiral, for a term of 4 years. 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 

James E, Friend to be Assistant Director 
of Locomotive Inspection. 

UNITED States Coast GUARD 
To be commander 
Claude H. Broach 
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To be lieutenant commanders 


Axel B. Axelson ‘Thomas N. Kelley 
Ashton H. Barnes Arthur M. Davison 
Martin D. Berg William R. Sayer 


Frederick B. Thatcher William B. Durham 


To be assistant projessor with the grade of 
lieutenant commander 


Robert E. Reed-Hill 


To be commissioned instructor with the 
grade of lieutenant 


Raymond J. Perry 
To be lieutenants 


Nathan L. Fendig Clyde J. Miller 
Edwin S. Radford Alfred J. Unger 
Andrew J. Grogard John M. Nagy 


To be lieutenants (junior grade) 
Frederick C.Thomas Edward F. Oliver 
Vincent J. Wernig William L. Russon, Ir. 
Franklin J. Miller Robert H. Wertham 
Edward F. Boyle Leonard M. Unterein 
William M. Barney Eägar W. Dorr 
William C. Behan 

To be chief boatswains 
Kenneth Templeton Nulland E. Mahar 
George H. Rollinson Ralph A. Palmer 
Wayne E. McElroy Thurman Salter 
Edward L. Openshaw James E. Bill 
Ward R. Turner Harold G. Weber 
John M. Lydon Hubert R. Lindsey 
Harvey E. Willis August Lays 
To be chief gunners 
Lewis A. Johnson 
Hiram B. Rodman 
To be chief radio electrician 
John L. Price 
To be chief machinists 


Carl A. Stanton Alvie McCool 
Lonnie Bridges Herman Schenauer 
Clifford J. Hudder Pernell Kelly 


Carl A. Fenske 
Frederick E. 
Sanderson 


To be chief ship’s clerks 


Earl Elder 
Samuel Brown 
Michael Herko 


To be chief carpenter 
Herman J. Boudreau 

To be chief pay clerks 
Henry J. Burness 


Louis C. Spaniol 
Thomas P. Festo 


Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


To be commanders, Coast and Geodetic Sure 
vey, effective from date indicated with each 
name 
Ernest B. Lewey, January 5, 1950. 

John C. Mathisson, January 5, 1950. 
George E. Morris, January 5, 1950. 
Roswell C. Bolstad, January 5, 1950. 
A. Newton Stewart, January 5, 1950. 
Max G. Ricketts, January 5, 1950. 
Clarence A. George, January 5, 1950. 
Robert A. Earle, January 5, 1950. 
Harry F. Garber, January 5, 1950. 
Karl B. Jeffers, January 5, 1950. 


To be lieutenants, Coast and Geodetic Sure 
vey, effective from date indicated with each 
name 


Gerald L. Short, January 18, 1950. 
John O. Phillips, January 18, 1950. 


To be ensigns, Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
effective from the date indicated with each 
name 
Robert L. Kneedler, Jr., December 23, 1949, 
Omar H. Quade, Jr., December 27, 1949, 
William R. Kachel, January 1, 1950. 
Thomas M. Krall, January 5, 1950. 

Pentti A. Stark, January 18, 1950. 


George W. Thomas 
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APPOINTMENTS IN THE UNITED STATES ARMY 
AND IN THE REGULAR ARMY 


Brig. Gen. Ernest Marion Brannon, 012292, 
for appointment as The Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral, United States Army, and for appoint- 
ment as major general, Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral’s Corps, in the Regular Army of the 
United States. 

Brig. Gen. Franklin Prague Shaw, 08168, 
for appointment as Assistant Judge Advo- 
cate General, United States Army, and for 
appointment as major general, Judge Advo- 
cate General’s Corps in the Regular Army 
of the United States. 


TEMPORARY APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


To be brigadier generals 


Col. Robert Washington Brown, 04834, 
Col. Claude Bayles Mickelwait, 010287. 


APPOINTMENT IN REGULAR ARMY OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


Maj. Gen. Edgar Erskine Hume, 04033, for 
appointment as major general, Medical Corps. 


APPOINTMENT IN THE UNITED STATES ARMY AND 
IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


Brig. Gen. George Jacob Nold, 08888, for 
appointment as assistant to the Chief of 
Engineers, United States Army, and for ap- 
pointment as brigadier general in the Reg- 
ular Army of the United States. 


NATIONAL GUARD OF THE UNITED STATES OF THE 
ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES 


To be major generals of the line, to date 
from October 17, 1949 
H. Miller Ainsworth 
Albert Sidney Johnson 
Donald Wilson McGowan 
Jesse Eschol McIntosh 
Otto Edward Sandman 


To be brigadier generals of the line, to date 
jrom dates indicated 

William Henry Abendroth to date from 
July 25, 1949. 

Hampton Anderson, to date from July 25, 
1949, 
William Michael Flanigan, to date from 
July 25, 1949. 

Julius Klein, to date from November 10, 
1949. 


To de brigadier generals, Adjutant General’s 
Department, to date from July 25, 1949 
Rhodolph Leslie Esmay 
James Alvin May 


In THE Am Force 

The following-named officers for appaint- 

ment in the United States Air Force to the 
indicated, under the provisions of 
title V of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947, 
with dates of rank to be established under 
the provisions of the afore-mentioned title: 
To be major generals 

Maj. Gen, Fred Sidney Borum, 45A. 

Maj. Gen. John Edwin Upston, 49A. 

Maj. Gen. Laurence Carbee Craigie, 61A. 

Maj. Gen. David Myron Schlatter, 62A, 

Maj. Gen. Otto Paul Weyland, 63A. 

Maj. Gen. Robert Wells Harper, 53A. 

Maj. Gen. Richard Emmel Nugent, 57A. 

Maj. Gen. Earl Walter Barnes, 67A. 

Maj. Gen. Charles Pearre Cabell, 70A, 

Maj. Gen. Charles Bertoddy Stone III, 66A, 

Maj. Gen. Laurence Sherman Kuter, 89A. 

Maj. Gen. Joseph Hampton Atkinson, 90A. 

Maj. Gen. Gordon Philip Saville, 48A. 


To be brigadier generals 
Brig. Gen. Warren Rice Carter, 181A. 


Brig. Gen. Thomas Herbert Chapman, 189A. 
Brig. Gen. Charles Edwin Thomas, Jr., 192A, 
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Maj. Gen. Francis Leroy Ankenbrandt, Jr., 
A 


Maj. Gen. Morris Robert Nelson, 277A. 
Maj. Gen. Kenneth Perry McNaughton, 
278A. 
Brig. Gen. Elmer Joseph Rogers, Jr., 294A. 
Brig. Gen. Clarence Shortridge Irvine, 296A. 
Brig. Gen. George Robert Acheson, 335A. 
Brig. Gen. George Warren Mundy, 35£A, 
Brig. Gen. Roscoe Charles Wilson, 360A. 
Maj. Gen. Walter Edwin Todd, 361A. 
Maj. Gen. Bryant Le Maire Boatner, 362A. 
Maj. Gen. Samuel Robert Brentnall, 364A. 
Maj. Gen. Frank Fort Everest, 366A. 
Maj. Gen. William Henry Tunner, 374A, 
Brig. Gen. August Walter Kissner, 386A, 
Maj. Gen. Emmett O'Donnell, Jr., 387A. 
Brig. Gen. William Maurice Morgan, 439A. 
Maj. Gen, William Evans Hall, 460A. 
Maj. Gen. Frederic Harrison Smith, Jr., 
461A. 
Maj. Gen, William Fulton McKee, 467A. 
Maj. Gen. Richard Clark Lindsay, 476A. 
Maj, Gen. Thomas Sarsfield Power, 481A. 
Maj. Gen. Donald Leander Putt, 494A. 
Brig. Gen. Alfred August Kessler, Jr., 216A. 


The following-named officers for temporary 
appointment in the Air Force of the United 
States under the provisions of section 515, 
Office- Personnel Act of 1947: 

To be major generals 

Brig. Gen. Hugo Peoples Rush, 75A. 

Brig. Gen. Charles Edwin Thomas, JT., 192A. 

Brig. Gen, Frank Alton Armstrong, Jr., 
209A. 

Brig. Gen. August Walter Kissner, 386A. 
Brig. Gen. Archie Jordan Old, Jr., 605A. 
To be brigadier generals 

Col. Joseph Henry Davidson, 121A. 

Col. Edward Holmes Underhill, 421A. 

Col. Albert Boyd, 424A. 

Col. Kingston Eric Tibbetts, 436A. 

Col. Frederick Rodgers Dent, Jr., 444A. 

Col. Stuart Phillips Wright, 510A. 

Col. Mark Edward Bradley, Jr., 552A. 

Col, Robert Edward Lee Eaton, 594A. 

Col. Sydney Dwight Grubbs, Jr., 660A. 

Col. Phillips Walter Smith, 897A. 

AIR NATIONAL GUARD 

The officers named herein for appointment 
in the Air National Guard of the United 
States of the Air Force of the United States 
under the provision of section 38 of the 
National Defense Act as amended: 

To be brigadier generals 

Brig. Gen. Chester Andrew Charles, 
40132773. 

Brig. Gen. Clyde Henry Mitchell, AO263935. 

Brig. Gen. Oliver Hart Stout, 40120852. 

Brig. Gen. James Lawton Riley, 0426156. 


In THE Navy 

Vice Adm. William M. Fechteler, United 
States Navy, to have the grade, rank, pay, and 
allowances of an admiral while serving as 
commander in chief, Atlantic and United 
States Atlantic Fleet. 

Rear Adm. John H. Cassady, United States 
Navy, to have the grade, rank, pay, and al- 
lowances of a vice admiral while serving as 
Deputy Chief of Naval Operations (Air). 

Vice Adm. Francis S. Low, United States 
Navy, to have the grade, rank, pay, and al- 
lowances of a vice admiral while serving as 
Deputy Chief of Naval Operations (Logistics). 

Vice Adm. Robert B. Carney, United States 
Navy, to have the grade, rank, pay, and al- 
lowances of a vice admiral while serving as 
commander, Second Task Fleet. 

Vice Adm. John J. Ballentine, United States 
Navy, to have the grade, rank, pay, and al- 
lowances of a vice admiral while serving as 
commander, Sixth Task Fleet. 


The following-named officers for temporary 
appointment in the United States Navy to 
the grades and corps indicated: 


Captains, line 


Bon, Francis J. 
Eagleton, William L. 


Walker, Philip A. 
Ward, Chester C. 


Commanders, line 


Abercrombie, Theo- 
dore J. 
Albrink, Frederick S. 
Bodziak, Edmund J. 
Boyle, John J. 
Brooks, Tilden L. 
Burke, Edmund, Jr. 
Cole, Charles T. 
Davis, Jack C. 
De Vico, Anthony J. 
Di Pirro, Charles 
Fisher, Guin M. 
Greenberg, Mack K. 
Harrison, Cecil R. 
Hogan, Richard J., Jr. 


Humphreys, Thomas 
H., Jr. 
Hunsicker, Charles, Jr. 
Kenny, Edward T. 
Lowe, Frank W., Jr. 
Miller, Hugh B., Jr. 
Moloney, Ralph T. 
Nichols, Edwin H. 
O'Bannon, Albert L. 
Fage, James C. 
Robinson, Martin W. 
Ryan, Richard E. 
Smith, Emory C. 
Whiteman, Armand D. 


Lieutenant commanders, line 


Bradbury, Malcolm J. 
Carlisle, Geoffrey E. 
Forshee, Francis L. 
Gibbons, John P. 
Groom, Ralph A. 
Hughes, James L., Jr. 
Hutchinson, Harold 
Katz, Saul 


Kiracofe, Warren C. 

Krouse, Gale E. 

Larkin, Murl A. 

Miller, Ashton C., Jr. 

Mazalewski, Raymond 
A. 

Smith, Thomas P., Jr. 

Warnes, James T. 
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The following-named midshipmen (avia- 
tion) to be ensigns in the Navy from the 2d 


day of June 1950; 
Alfred R. Ackley 


Niles R. Gooding, Jr. 


Emmett R. Aillaud, Jr.Richard E. Gregory 


Robert A. Beavers 
Daniel Bergman 
Joel T. Biles 
David A. Blalock 
Fred H. Bonekamp 
Leo Boston 
Richard S. Bradley 
Elwocd E. Brey 
James Brogan 
Andrew G. Brtis 
Robert B. Cavanagh, 
Jr. 
Thomas J. Cawley 
David Cheney 
Edwin H. Cherry, Jr. 
John J. Cotchen 
William D. Cracraft 
Otho W. Crowl 
Warren J. Cusack 
Ralph F. Daly 
Allen A. Denton, Jr. 
Ralph G. Dermott 
William R. Dins- 
more 
Fred S. Etherton 
Albert D. Fox 
Charles L. Gibson 
Kevin Giffen 
Burton H. Gilpin 


James A. Guggenbiller 
Lealand P. Hage 
Paul R. Harlin 
Donald E. Herbert 
Alexander A. Holeczy 
Daren W. Johnson 
Everett E. Kelley 
Russell M. Killings- 
worth 
Robert L. McCombie 
Dewey W. McCrary 
Emiddio Massa 
Orman V. Mehner 
Donald S. Munger 
William I. Parrish 
Robert L. Pelton 
Charles T. Phillips 
Robert W. Pollard 
William J. Powell 
James W. Roebuck 
Wayne E. Severson 
Gilbert L. Summers 
Alex L. Sundstrom 


. Thomas H. Thornburg 


Elmer M. Tollgaard 
Donald S. Ward 
Carlton L. Wilgus 
Neal R. Wooden 


Lieutenant, line 

Kelley, Fonville 

Lieutenant, Dental Corps 
Steinauer, Jerome J. 
Lieutenant commander, Medical Service 

Corps 

Shifflette, Charles H. 

Lieutenant, Nurse Corps 
Davis, Bertha M. 


The following-named midshipmen (avia- 
tion) to be ensigns in the Navy from the 3d 
day of June 1949 in lieu of ensigns in the 
Navy as previously nominated and confirmed 
to correct name: 

Albert G. Kuehnapfel 

Wencil M. Stanek 


The following-named (Naval Reserve Offl- 
cers’ Training Corps) to be ensigns in the 
Navy from the 2d day of June 1950; 


The following-named officers for perma- 
nent appointment in the United States Navy 
to the grades and corps indicated: 


Lieutenants (junior grade), line 


Adams, Alfred E. 


Matthews, Pierce T., 


Thomas S. Bryan 
Walter D. Chaney 
Melvin “S” Cook 
Ronald F. Dick 
Herbert C. Oakes 


John E. O Drain 
John MeN. Pulliam 
Winston W. Salter 
Edward L. St. Ville 
Edward J, Walsh 


Grantham, Delbert D. Jr. 


Kosnik, Joseph T. Wood, William D., Jr, 
Marshall, Frank D. Woods, Kenneth 
Ensign, line 

Remsen, Henry 

Lieutenant commanders, Supply Corps 

Hoffman, Lloyd K. 

Richardson, William C. 

Lieutenant, Supply Corps 

Sanders, Roy N. 

Lieutenants (junior grade), Supply Corps 

Johnson, John T. 

Thompson, Robert W. 

Ensign, Supply Corps 

Ward, Gretchen M. 

Lieutenants (junior grade), Civil Engineer 
Corps 

Deitrich, Neff T., Jr. 

Rumble, James D. 

Lieutenant commander, Nurse Corps 

Pennington, Clyde B. 

Lieutenant (junior grade), Nurse Corps 

Brennan, Muriel L. 

The following-named officers for perma- 
nent appointment in the line of the Naval 
Reserve to the grade indicated: 

Lieutenants (junior grade) 


Boeckh, Victor H., Jr.Skelly, William J. 
McDaris, Charles H. Stanford, Robert F. 
Pevear, Roger > 


James Thrash (Naval Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps) to be an ensign in the Navy 
from the 3d day of June 1949, 

The following-named (Naval Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps) to be ensigns in the 
Supply Corps of the Navy from the 2d day 
of June 1950: 

Samuel D. Dawkins, Jr. 

George P. Kramer 

Edward G. Smith 


The following-named (Naval Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps) to be ensigns in the 
Civil Engineer Corps of the Navy from the 
2d day of June 1950: 

Donald C. Harder, Jr. 

Thomas E. McHale 


John F. Mitchell 


The following-named women (civillan col- 
lege graduates) to be ensigns in the Navy: 
Rosemarie 8. Arm-Peggie R. Holliday 


strong 
Emily C. Bittner 
Betty J. Bloxsom 
Dorothy A. Borbidge 
Bonnie M, Brunner 
Beverly J. Cytron 
Dorothy J. Darr 
Barbara J. Dobson 
Ludean S. Earnest 


Margaret A. Hubbell 
Kathrine V. Iams 
Betty M. Krett 
Donna J. Mueller 
Audrey R. Murray 
Rhea N. Parker 
Elizabeth A. Read 
Ada L. Reed 

Susan K. Reed 


Eleanor M. Edwardson Marjorie L. Richard- 


Gloria J. Folger 
Jimmie R. Fralic 
Dorothy M. Funk 


son 
Jeanne M. Schrumpf 
Mary A. Wilkinson 


Maryvonne L. Herron Joan E. Zook 


Dolores T. Heutte 
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Bennett F. Avery (civilian college grad- 
uate) to be a commander in the Medical 
Corps of the Navy. 

The following-named (civilian college 
graduates) to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Medical Corps of the Navy: 

John D. Bealer James J. Humes 

Deck E, Chandler Maurice N. Johnson 

Geo- Billy D. McKneely 
Donald J. MacPherson 

Robert C. Hastedt Pierce P. Newman, Jr. 

Dale A. Hudson Joseph A. Witt 

The following-named women (civilian col- 
lege graduates) to be ensigns in the Supply 
Corps of the Navy: 
Elizabeth Baker 
Patricia E. Blakely 
Elizabeth Campion 
Ruth A. Dinsmore 


The following-named (civilian college 
graduates) to be ensigns in the Supply Corps 
of the Navy from the 3d day of June 1949: 
Frederick B. Bunke Robert T, Mayo 
Stephen R. Edson, Jr, Elvin L. Van Zee 
Alfred S. Kulczycki 

Chester T. Radecki (civilian college grad- 
uate) to be an ensign in the Civil Engineer 
Corps of the Navy from the 3d day of June 
1949. 


The following-named (civilian college 
graduates) to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Dental Corps of the Navy: 

Milton C. Kohler Ray A. Rigterink 
Philip E. McLaughlin 

The following-named (civilian college 
graduates) to be ensigns in the Medical Serv- 
ice Corps of the Navy: 

Travis W. Drummond 

Ray F. Paige 

Vera L. Ortynsky (civilian college grad- 
uate) to be an ensign in the Medical Service 
Corps of the Navy. 


The following-named to be ensigns in the 
Nurse Corps of the Navy: 
Helen M. Balashek Dolores G. Irion 
Ella Barber Kathryn D. Kutina 
Myrtis R. Beaudrot Betty J. Lewis 
Dorothy E. Blackmore Gloria L. McIntyre 
Lola C. Bull Mildred J. Pastrana 
Mattie L. Chandler Ruth A. Petchesky 
Irene M. Chulack Onis Spinks 
Vivian I. Tedder 
Loraine H. Tourville 
Joan Warmack 
Fern R. Warnes 
Charlene T. Yasiunas 
JoycElaine M. Zim- 
merman 
Adela DeL. Zubke 


Alys I. George 
Barbara J. Peterson 
Elizabeth C. Schwartz 


Helen M. Gustas 
Eva V. Haring 
Olive J. Haskew 
Betty J. Hogan 
Mary N. Hood 
The following-named officers to the grades 
Indicated in the Medical Corps of the Navy: 
Commander 
LeRoy F. Friend 
Lieutenant commcnder 
George M. Bell 
Lieutenants 
David J. Greiner 
Harold V. Palmer 
Lieutenants (junior grade) 
Richard H. Lee Willard P. Arentzen 
Markham J, Anderson Donald T. Kelley 
The following-named officers to the grades 
indicated in the Dental Corps of the Navy: 
Lieutenant 
Thomas J. Hanson 
Lieutenant (junior grade) 
James E. Naser 
The following- named officer to the grade 


3 in the Medical Service Corps ot the 
avy: 
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Lieutenant 
Clarence W. Bowman 


The following-named officers to the grades 
indicated in the Nurse Corps of the Navy: 


Lieutenant 
Emma H. Lichtenwald 


Lieutenants (junior grade) 


Kathryn C. Duprea 
Mae I. Schumm 


IN THE MARINE CORPS 
QUARTERMASTER GENERAL 


Maj. Gen. William P. T. Hill, United States 
Marine Corps, to be Quartermaster General 
of the Marine Corps, with the rank of major 
general, for a period of 2 years from Febru- 
ary 1, 1950. 

The following-named (Naval Reserve OM- 
cers’ Training Corps) to be second lieuten- 
ants in the Marine Corps from the 2d day of 
June 1950: 


Robert G. Acheson Albert B. Jeffers, Jr. 
Peter F. C. Armstrong Homer E. Johnson 
Edwin H. Arnaudin, Warren R. Johnson 
Gale A. Katz 
Paul X. Kelley 
Kenneth J. Killgore 
Robert H. Berkshire Raymond H. Koch 
James L. Black Jered Krohn 
Malcolm R, Blakeslee,Ronald H. Laack 

Jr. Richard E. Lafreniere 
James M. Brannaman Richard M. Larsen 
Paul W. Brosman, Jr. Robert L. Larson 
Frederick F. Brower, James 8. LeVoy 

Jr. Richard D. Lindow 
Francis A. Brewster Robert A. Louis 
Robert H.-Brunker Louis P. Louro 
Richard H. Burnett Nolan Lushington 
Franklin K. Burns Paul F. McBain 
James B. Callahan Bain McClintock 
Donald A. Campbell Darrell L. McCormick 
Richard E. Campbell Robert F, McCulloch 
Gary J. Carle Keith E. McKee 
Ralph W. Carver Paul S. Maeder 
Bruce Chandler Robert B. March 
Will J. Clardy, Jr. Jerry F. Mathis 
William F. Clarkson, Eric T. Miller 

Jr. Roddey B. Moss 
John T. Cooper Stewart A. Munroe, Jr, 
Lawrence G. Copeland Walter F. Murphy, Jr. 
Eugene T. Corcoran Harvey A. P. Myers III 
John E. Courtney James W, Myers 
James P, Cowley Hal S. Needham 
Randle C. Cox Murray L, Nelson 
James J. Creamer Aloysius E. O'Flaherty 
James P. Cruise III 
David I. Curtis Howard B. Olson 
John S. Daggett Glenn E. Omholt 
Albion C. Deane III Peter G. Paraskos 
Claude E. Deering. Jr. Davis R. Parker 
Lawrence E. Donegan, David A. Patriquin 

Jr. Robert C. Phelps 
Tommie G. Dudley Jack N. Phillips 
Maurice G. Duncan Reagan L. Preis 
William D. Duryea II Robert E. Presson 
Robert A. Eccles, Jr. Kenneth F. Provost 
Robert LaM. Egbert David J. Pudas 
Vernon G. Eisenbraun Joseph D. Reed 
Adolf F. Ems James L. Rice 
Robert B. Farrell Nicholas E. Ries, Jr. 
Don P. Ferguson Elmer P. Rieser 
James J. Ferro Harvey F. Robbins 
William B. Fleming Ray C. Roberts, Jr. 
Ernest C. Friesen, Jr. Donald E. Ross 
Winfield P. Fuller, Jr. Philip F. Ruppel 
Robert B. Gawne Richard W. Scott 
Walter Gibbs, Jr. William E. Shackel. 
Hobart C. Gottlieb ford 
Edward F. Green Donald DeL. Shrier 
Herman H. Hamilton Charles A. Sloan, Jr. 
Orville W. Hampton: Erin D. Smith 
Eugene F. Hertling Richard J. Smith 
William L. Heuser, Jr. James E. Spangler 
John H. Hews David M. Staples 
Charles J. Hoffman John S. Steel 
Kenneth D. Horn- Richard B. Steinmetz, 

bacher Jr. 


Jr. 
Harold Arutunian 
Joe M. Barnes 
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Richard L. Stenshoel Wendell N. Vest 
Alexander M. Stewart Paul G. White 
Samuel T. Stumbo Robert M. Wilkins 
Joel D. Sugg David W. Wilkinson 
Oral R. Swigart, Jr. Walter G. Wilson 
Aubrey W. Talbert, Jr. William B. Wilson, Jr. 
Arvin C. Teschner Edwin W. Wislar 
Richard L. Thompson Frederick M. Woeller 
William S. Torrance Roger Wolin 

Dallas B. Trammel James L. Wood 
Richard E. Tremblay Kenneth W. Yonkman 
Thomas G. Troxel, Jr. Thomas S. Young III 
George F. Tubley Marvin H. Zelibor 
Edward F. Tucker Joe F. Zuccarello 
Thomas A. Tweedy 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuurspay, JANUARY 26, 1950 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. Bernard Braskamp, D. D., pastor 
of the Gunton-Temple Memorial Pres- 
byterian Church, Washington, D. C., of- 
fered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, Thou art man’s refuge 
in the stillness of the night and his 
3 in the struggles of each new 

ay. 

We are again approaching Thy throne 
through the old and familiar way of 
prayer which is never closed to those who 
come with a humble spirit and a contrite 
heart. 

May this be a day of unclouded vision 
when we shall see more clearly the peer- 
less worth of the ideals and principles 
of democracy and the certainty of their 
ultimate triumph. 

Grant that our President, our Speaker, 
and all the chosen representatives of our 
beloved country may have the guidance 
of Thy spirit in their deliberations and 
decisions. 

Inspire them with those desires which 
Thou dost delight to satisfy and may 
they hold their own wishes in abeyance 
until Thou dost declare Thy will. 

May we be loyal partners with all who 
are seeking to bring in that glorious 
day when men and nations everywhere 
shall walk together the highways of 
brotherhood and good will. 

Hear us in the name of the Prince of 
Peace. Amen, r 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a concurrent resolution of 
the House of the following title: 

H. Con. Res. 152. Concurrent resolution 
authorizing the printing of additional copies 
of the hearings relative to the Federal Fair 
Employment Practice Act for the use of the 
Committee on Educatior and Labor. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a joint resolution of 
the following title, in which the concur- 
rence of the House is requested: 

S. J. Res. 25. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women. 
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The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with an amendment 
in which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a joint resolution of the House 
of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 184. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of Amer- 


ica to proclaim February 6, 1950, as National 
Children’s Dental Health Day. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Messrs. NIXON and MACY (at the 
request of Mr. Martin of Massachu- 
setts) were given permission to address 
the House today for 1 hour each follow- 
ing disposition of matters on the Speak- 
er’s desk and at the conclusion of any 
special orders heretofore entered. 


RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 

the following communication: 
JANUARY 26, 1950. 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
The Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: I herewith tender my 
resignation as a member of the House Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

Respectfully yours, 
Peter W. RODINO, Jr., 
Member of Congress. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the resignation will be accepted. 
There was no objection. 


ELECTION OF MEMBER TO THE COMMIT- 
TEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I of- 
fer a resolution (H. Res. 444). 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That Peter W. RODINO, JR., of 
New Jersey, be, and he is hereby, elected a 
member of the standing committee of the 
House of Representatives on the Judiciary. 


The resolution was agreed to. 


ELECTION OF MEMBER TO THE COMMIT- 
TEE ON HOUSE ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer the following resolution (H. Res. 
445) and ask for its immediate consider- 
ation. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That Epna F. KELLY, of New 
York, be, and she is hereby, elected a member 
of the standing committee of the House of 
Representatives on House Administration. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ELECTION OF MEMBER TO THE COMMIT- 
TEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer the following resolution (H. Res. 
446) and ask for its immediate consider- 
ation. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That JoHN F. SHELLEY, of Cali- 
fornia, be, and he is hereby, elected a mem- 
ber af the standing committee of the House 
of Representatives on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments, 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid.on the 
takle. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BREHM asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an article. 

Mr. ARENDS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial. 

Mr. GOODWIN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a resolution. 

Mr. LECOMPTE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances and include res- 
olutions. 

Mr. McGREGOR asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recor in two instances and include in 
one an editorial. 

Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an address delivered 
by Mr. Girard Davidson. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Record and include an 
article by William A. Price. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN asked 
and was given permissicn to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp and include an 
editorial. 

Mr. ROONEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances; to include in 
one an editorial appearing in the Brook- 
lyn Eagle, and in the other a limerick by 
Mr. James Ryan. 

Mr. PASSMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a statement he made 
before the Civil Functions Subcommittee, 

Mr. RANKIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a digest of the legis- 
lative objectives of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars. 


INDIAN CONSTITUTION DAY 


Mrs. BOLTON of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BOLTON of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
it is with a deep sense of joy that I pay 
tribute and honor to the people of India 
who are celebrating this day, January 
26, 1950, as Constitution Day, marking 
the inauguration of a new constitution 
which transforms their great country 
into a sovereign democratic republic— 
another milestone in the long march of 
man toward self-government and free- 
dom. 

All over the world men are reaching 
out to find formulas for self-government. 
All over the world men are seeking free- 
dom from the domination of concen- 
trated power and alien control. After 
200 years of British rule, India is taking 
her place among the nations as a free, 
independent republic. 

People of India, we of this young Re- 
public of the New World welcome you 
mto the sunlight of responsible citizen- 
ship. 

How. reminiscent. is this of our own 
early days of 160 years ago, when 13 sovy- 
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ereign States joined together for mutual 
benefit and common strength, in order 
to form a more perfect union. We be- 
lieve that men can govern themselves, 
indeed our whole political and economic 
structure is built upon that certainty. 

We know that a nation is not a tangi- 
ble thing that can be built with hands. 
We know that a nation is not its laws, its 
customs, its behavior, or even its history. 
It is more an echo of the past and a 
whisper from the future, the whole 
bound together with the lives, the hopes, 
and the endeavors of millions of men 
and women. 

We hold the individual to be of im- 
portance because we know, even as do 
the people of India, that the individual 
is part and parcel of the Infinite One, 
from whom all doth proceed and to whom 
all must return. We believe that the 
varying paths men choose to take, ac- 
cording to their individual ideals and 
aspirations, are as mountain streams 
which, though having their sources in 
different places, ultimately mingle their 
waters in the same great sea. 

I know that I am expressing the sense 
of this great body of which I am a Mem- 
ber, the House of Representatives of the 
United States of America, when I ex- 
tend our hand across the world and grasp 
yours in true brotherhood, with a deep 
understanding of your need to work out 
your own pattern of freedom. We pray 
the Infinite One that His blessing may 
rest upon each one of you, upon the 
government you are establishing, and 
upon Rajendra Prasad, your first presi- 
dent, under whose able leadership you 
will go forward. 

In this hour, pregnant with the need 
for spiritual guidance of freemen every- 
where, may our two Nations press for- 
ward together, and in the words of our 
own Abraham Lincoln: 

With firmness in the right as God gives 
us to see the right * * * strive on to 
finish the work we are in. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. RANKIN. Is it in order for any 
Member to move to dispense with Cal- 
endar Wednesday business at any time? 

The SPEAKER. With the Chair’s rec- 
ognition; yes. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO, A further par- 
liamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Must not that 
motion be made on Wednesdays, or can 
it be made at any time? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the 
proper time to make the motion would 
be on Wednesday, when the proper time 
arrives. 

Mr. RANKIN. We have been dispens- 
ing with Calendar Wednesday business 
by unanimous consent days ahead. 

The SPEAKER. That is by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. RANKIN.. The. point I am raising 
is whether or not it would be in order to 
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move to dispense with Calendar Wednes- 
day business before Wednesday. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks a 
Member should wait until Wednesday 
to make that motion. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MULTER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in three instances and include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. MANSFIELD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article on the 
Marine Corps. 

Mr. BECKWORTH asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp in regard to the Sabine 
watershed in Texas. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. Rocers of Flordia addressed the 
House. His remarks appear in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


THE COTTON BILL 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
think tomorrow the cotton bill will be 
before this House for consideration. I 
have been in touch with the Department 
of Agriculture and asked them if they 
have information,.county by county, 
throughout the cotton-growing area of 
this Nation as to how much, substan- 
tially, the new proposal we shall vote on 
will give to each county. In the main 
the Department has this information. I 
think that any Member who has a cot- 
ton-acreage problem could well afford to 
take the time to find out approximately 
how much the legislation will help his 
distressed county or counties. It is my 
hope a live-and-let-live law will be the 
result of the work of this Congress this 
session. 

Mr. Speaker, I include some letters I 
have received from Texas: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Abilene, Tex., January 18, 1950. 
Re memo of January 14, 1950. 
Representative LINDLEY BeckworTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. BeckwortH: The County Com- 
mittee of Taylor County, Tex., reserved the 
full percent of the 1950 cotton allotment for 
adjusting genuine cotton farms. 

The amendment setting up 70 percent of 
the average actual acreage (as adjusted to 
BAE) planted in 1946, 1947, and 1948 will 
give Taylor County approximately 4,000 ad- 
ditional acres of cotton allotment. 
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Taylor County needs an additional 15,000 
acres to keep genuine cotton producers 
farming. 

The amendment referred to above will 
alleviate our troubles if BAE figures are not 
used but if the BAE figures are used it will 
help some individual farmers and hurt some 
worse than we are now, thus increasing the 
administrative problems. 

Very truly yours, 
PMA TAYLOR County 
COMMITTEE, 
W. O. Hicers, 
G. L. STEWART, 
Members. 

(Copies to Hon. W. R. Poace, Hon. OMAR 

BURLESON.) 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Garden City, Tex., January 17, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. BeckwortTH: With reference to 
your letter of January 13, 1950, our county 
committee did not reserve the full percent 
because we did not wish new growers to have 
a larger cotton allotment than old growers. 
We reserved 5 percent. The 70 percent 
amendment would not give us any additional 
acreage. It would hurt us worse if BAE fig- 
ures must be used. 


Cotton acreage, 1946: 
BAE 


Farmer figures 
Cotton acreage, 1947: 
BAE figures 


— . 8.200 


Farmer figures — 8, 644 
Cot ton acreage, 1948: 

BAE figures eee ee ST 

Parmer figures m 28 nn a 13, 043 


We have in Glasscock County 102 cotton 
farms eligible for an old-grower cotton allot- 
ment. These farms have an adjusted crop- 
land acreage of approximately 23,100 acres, 
Two-thirds of our cotton farms join Mid- 
land and Howard Counties, lying just to the 
south of these counties and having the same 
type of sandy-loam soil. (These counties 
have allotment ratios around 45 to 47 per- 
cent; we have a ratio of nearly 20 percent.) 
One-third of our farms, located in the south 
part of the county, have been put into culti- 
vation in the last 3 years, beginning with the 
year 1947. These farms are farmed by young 
veterans, and there are GI loans on 25 farms 
in this area. Their crop has been and is 95 
percent cotton. These veterans are, of 
course, clearing more land every day to put 
into cultivation. They have had a gin in 
their community for the last 2 years. There 
is no other gin in the county, and cotton 
from the north part of the county continues 
to be ginned in Martin and Howard Counties. 

Our trouble lies entirely with the BAE fig- 
ures. Until September 1949, when we 
started checking with them on their figures, 
they had no record of a gin in this county. 
At that time their records showed that Glass- 
cock County had ginned a total of 299 bales 
of cotton in 1948. After our county gin sent 
them a report they corrected their figures to 
1,099 bales. Since the latter part of Novem- 
ber we have checked 13 out-of-county gins 
in an attempt to get additional corrections 
from them. We do not know whether or not 
we have been successful, since the gin state- 
ments mailed to them on December 16 have 
not been acknowledged. We have found 
that records for these gins have been scat- 
tered from Lubbock to Sweetwater to San 
Angelo, and it is always necessary that a 
personal visit be made before we can secure 
access to the records. 

Yes; we do need additional cotton acreage 
to keep genuine cotton farmers and genuine 
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cotton tenants farming. We need a mini- 
mum addition of 5,000 acres, 

We will appreciate all aid you can give us, 
We have not heard of any proposed amend- 
ment that will help us if we must use present 
BAE figures. 

Very truly yours, 
Asta M. ALLEN, 
Secretary, Glasscock County PMA. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
San Antonio, Ter., January 18, 1950. 
Representative LINDLEY BeckworTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: This is with reference to your 
letters dated January 10 and January 12 
concerning cotton allotments in Bexar 
County. 

Bexar County received a cotton allotment 
of 5,283 acres, The allotment was based on 
the cotton actually planted in the county 
during the years 1947 and 1948, In 1947 and 
1948 we had 210 farms on which cotton was 
planted. Regulations required that this 
allotment be distributed to 522 farms, Our 
final county factor is 0.0847. 

The amendment proposed by Houston 
County would give Bexar County approxi- 
mately 2,000 acres of additional allotment. 

We have 26 acres to be distributed to new 
cotton farms. To date we have 8 farms apply- 
ing for new grower allotments. 

The county committee reserved the full 
percentage that they were permitted to re- 
serve for adjustments. 

Our present cotton allotments will put 
Bexar County farmers out of the cotton busi- 
ness. The additional acres of cotton that 
Bexar County will need will depend on the 
method of distribution of the acreage. 

In my opinion equitable allotments can 
never be established by applying a factor to 
cropland acreage for this method of estab- 
lishing allotments will force the farmer 
planting a higher percent of his land to cot« 
ton to take all of the reduction and the 
farmer planting a low percent of his land to 
cotton Will take no reduction, 

Trusting that this will give you the desired 
information, I am, 

. Yours very truly, 
O. A. Kea, 
Administrative Officer, 
Bexar County PMA. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Menard, Tez., January 17, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BeckwortH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Fay: In reply to your letter of 
January 13, will state that Menard County 
committee did not reserve any percent of 
cotton allotment because our allotment was 
too small. 

Our official county allotment was 332 acres 
for 1950, where our 1942 allotment was 3,042 
acres. Our highest war-crop credits of 
planted acreage in years 1946, 1947, and 1948 
was 1,522 acres whereas 70 percent of this 
would give us an allotment acreage of 1,065 
acres or additional 733 acres but if we have 
to use the BAE established acreage we would 
still be out. 

Our present allotment is going to ruin our 
cotton farmers and tenant farmers who de- 
pended on cotton for cash crops on farms. 

If there could be a clause written in law 
whereby farms that are going out of produc- 
tion be adjusted downward and farms going 
into production be adjusted upward it would 
help a lot. 
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Thanking you for asking for this informa- 
tion and we hope the information given will 
help our farmers. 

Very truly yours, 
Ben P. PALMER, 
Menard County PMA 


Chairman, 
Committee, 
Ray R. ELLIS, 
Vice Chairman, Menard County PMA 
Committee., 
Irvin POOL, 
Member, Menard County PMA Com- 
mittee. 
Francis W. KDD, 
Secretary, Menard County PMA Com- 
mittee. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Floresville, Tez., January 18, 1950. 
gressman LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
Third District, Texas 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Mn. BECKWORTH: With reference 
to your. letter of January 14, 1950. 

The Wilson County PMA committee held 
the full 15 percent for reserve to be dis- 
tributed to genuine cotton growers, Or, to 
those who planted cotton in 1946, 1947, and 
1948. With that small reserve it was still not 
enough to increase the individual allotment 
to where they would have enough cotton 
acreage to justify planting. 

With reference to how many acres Wilson 
County would receive, should the amend- 
ment you mentioned in your letter carry, it 
is impossible for me to say, but, I am sure 
it will allow more acreage than the plan we 
now have. 

In 1942 the cotton allotment was 33,000 
acres; 1950, area I, 5,916 acres; area II, 206 
acres. This was divided among 793 farms, 
about half of this number received their 
allotment due to war crop credits and they 
planted cotton in 1941 only. The cotton acre- 
age factor for area I is .0621 and for area II, 
it is .0175, you can readily see with such low 
factors what kind of cotton allotment each 
could receive, 

Our county certainly needs additional acre- 
age, especially for those who have planted 
cotton regularly every year. I talked with 
two of our committeemen today and they 
agreed and thought about 8,000 additional 
acres would in all probability be enough for 
distribution to the genuine cotton farmers. 

We think every part of our farm program 
is good, and, all agree that we need acreage 
allotments to maintain prices received for 
farm commodities, and, too, we hope our cot- 
ton-allotment deal will be corrected to where 
it will be satisfactory to all concerned. 

We thank you for your interest and sin- 
cerely appreciate your efforts in trying to 
correct the distribution of individual cotton 
allotments. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILIAx E. Moss, 
Secretary, Wilson County PMA. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Livingston, Tez., January 18, 1950. 
Representative LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SR: We are unable to answer your 
question with reference to the 10-percent 
reserve. If such reserve was made it was 
done by the State PMA office. 

We should like to call your attention to 
the BAE figure which Polk County and all 
other counties had to use in making adjust- 
ments for cotton planted in 1945, 1946, 1947, 
and 1948. 
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The BAE figures for the years in question 
are out of line with the information taken 
by our reporters last spring. Should we be 
forced to use the BAE acreage figures for 
those years it is not believed that a 50 or 70 
percent plan will help. 

Will you please explain why we spent so 
much time and money interviewing farmers 
and having them file a 532-C, and then at a 
later date we are asked to reduce the figures 
submitted by the farmers to agree with a 
BAE estimate? 

Very truly yours, 
J. G. BROCK, 

Chairman, Polk County PMA Committee. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Throckmorton, Tez., January 17, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: Throckmorton County Cotton 
Committee reserved the full percent for the 
county reserve. The amendment whereby 
the farmer can receive 70 percent of acreage 
(adjusted to BAE figures) will require 515 
additional acres, which will not materially 
help this county. The greatest help in this 
county, and probably all other counties, 
would be that the counties be allowed to 
count the actual acres instead of bringing 
them to BAE figures. Also, the actual acres 
reported by the farmers should be more ac- 
curate than BAE figures according to the 
farmers in the county. 

This county needs additional cotton acre- 
age to keep genuine cotton farmers and gen- 
uine cottoh tenants farming. An additional 
amount of 1,500 acres is badly needed for 
this purpose. 

Very truly yours, 

Zapa K. HerHcock, 
Secretary, Throckmorton 
County PMA Committee. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Fredericksburg, Tez., January 16, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mn. BeckwortH: This is in reply to 


your letter dated January 13 with reference 
to 1950 cotton-acreage allotments in Gilles- 
pie County. 

The county committee reserved the maxi- 
mum 15 percent of the original 330 acres 
allotted to the county. The amendment set- 
ting up 70 percent of the actual acreage, in- 
cluding war crops in 1946, 1947, and 1948, 
would increase our acreage approximately 60 
acres. 

The only way cotton farmers would be 
benefited in Gillespie County would be if 
the law were amended to provide for releas- 
ing acreage and reapportioning it to pro- 
ducers wanting to plant cotton in 1950. 


Secretary, Gillespie County PMA. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Ballinger, Tez., January 17, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: Listed below please find the in- 
formation as requested in your letter of 
January 13, 1950. 
1, Did your county committee reserve the 
full percent you could reserve? Yes. 
2. What percent did you reserve? Fifteen 
percent. 
3. How many additional acres ‘will the en- 
closed amendment give your county? None. 
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Farmers’ actual acreage 
r C E A . 
Sin ee E E 1 
— AAA 113, 788 


7 =- 314, 203 


Divide the total acreage by 8, we get 104,- 
734. Multiply 104,734 times 70 percent, 
would be 73,313.8. 

4. Does your county need any additional 
cotton acreage to keep genuine cotton farm- 
855 and genuine cotton tenants farming? 

es. 

5. How many acres? Fifteen thousand. 

We believe that if our county had been 
given credit for war-crop credits for the 
years 1945, 1946, and 1947 that would allevi- 
ate our trouble, but if the BAE figures are 
used we would be hurt more. 

Your very truly, 
SYLVAN E. CLONINGER, 
Secretary, Runnels County PMA. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Comanche, Tez., January 17, 1950. 
Hon, LINDLEY BECK WORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: This is in reply to your letter of 
January 13, 1950, asking for additional infor- 
mation regarding 1950 cotton-acreage allot- 
ments for Comanche County, Tex. 

Our county committee did reserve the full 
15 percent as allowed under amended Public 
Law 439, Eighty-first Congress. 

An amendment to the present law setting 
up 70 percent of the farmer’s actual acreage 
in 1946-47-48 would alleviate a lot of our 
troubles; but if the BAE figures are used, 
we would not be helped any. 

Our county does need additional cotton 
acreage to keep genuine cotton farmers and 
genuine cotton tenants farming. We feel 
that if Comanche County could receive an 
additional 500 acres and that if we were 
allowed to allocate this to actual cotton 
farmers that our county would be in good 
shape. 

An amendment to the effect that if unused 
cotton acreage could be released and reallo- 
cated to cotton farmers it would help our 
county to some extent. 

We trust this is the information you 
desire. 

Very truly yours, 
O. D. JOHNSTON, 
Acting Administrative Officer, 
Comanche County PMA. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Marshall, Ter., January 18, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. BECKWORTH: The Harrison Coun- 
ty PMA Committee set aside a reserve of 14 
percent of the county 1950 cotton acreage. 
The bulk of this was used in adjustments for 
5- to 10- to 15-acre farms and most of the 
rest was used for adjustments on larger farms 
where the cut was unusually severe. 

The amendment to limit the cut to 70 per- 
cent of the 1946-1947-1943 average, or 50 per- 
cent of the highest planted year would give 
Harrison County 1,200 additional acres if the 
cotton history used is the history after cut- 
ting the county to BAE figures. 

With the present allotments there will be 
up to 200 or 300 genuine cotton farmers, 
mainly tenants that cannot be furnished by 
the banks or others and be forced off the 
farms or into odd jobs, and so forth. It 
would take 1,500 to 2,500 additional acres to 
keep them farming. 

We believe the most or all of these acres 
can be secured by reallocating allotments that 
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will not be used, particularly if those with 
unneeded allotments can be assured that 
they will not be penalized if they voluntarily 
turn in their acres to the county committee 
for this purpose. 

Another real problem here, and I believe 
all over East Texas, is the large number of 
good farms without allotments. Potentially 
there are 2,000 in Harrison County and we 
expect at least 300 applications for new grow- 
ers’ allotments with not enough acres to give 
any of them enough to justify planting. 

We all deeply appreciate your efforts to- 
ward solving our problems. 

Yours very truly, 
Watcotr S. BLACK, 
Administrative Officer, Harrison 
County PMA. 
GEORGE D. ROBERTS, 
Chairman, County Committee of 
Harrison County PMA. 
WILLIAM A. ONEY, 
CHARLES J. GREEN, 
Members, County Committee of 
Harrison County PMA. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Hereford, Tex., January 17, 1950. 
Re: Cotton-acreage allotment. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
Representative, Third District of Teras, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Our county committee did not use full 
15 percent as reserve, as was provided in the 
regulations in order that as much of the 
acreage would be immediately available for 
our old growers as was possible. Committee 
retained only 7-percent reserve rather than 
the 15 percent allowed in the regulations, 

The proposed 70-percent plan would in- 
crease our county allotment 69.5 acres. We 
should possibly explain that our county is a 
new area, having history on only the years 
1946, 1947, and 1948. Our largest year, 1948, 
shows a planted acreage of 2,214 acres. Our 
county allotment amounted to 1,517 acres 
for 41 old cotton farmers. We have had 
requests from approximately 40 new growers, 
asking for approximately 3,000 acres new 
grower allotment. Were it possible that this 
county could receive 3,000 acres additional, 
we could keep our cotton growers in business, 

Since we are a new area, comparatively 
speaking, we are definitely left out of any 
consideration it appears; the result being 
that cotton farmers will be unable to move 
in our area and purchase land and plant 
cotton, which is in so many cases the only 
crop with which they are familiar. 

F. G. COLLIER, 
Secretary, Deaf Smith County PMA, 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Hebbronville, Tex., January 17, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Receipt is acknowledged of your 
letter of January 13, 1950. 

The county committee did not reserve the 
full percent it could reserve. Reason, of- 
ficial allotment granted to county is 1789 
acres, which is not sufficient to justify the 
committee to hold the full percentage. Per- 
cent reserved 13.4. The amendment of 70 
percent taking into consideration the BAE 
figures for 1946, 300 acres; 1947, 1,200 acres; 
and 1948, 1,880 acres. Total for 3 years, 
3,380 acres. 70 percent of 3,380 acres, 2,366. 
Our total county allotment, 1,925.6. This 
would increase our allotment to 440.4. 

If the farmers’ reports are used before 
BAE adjustments we have for 1946, 381 acres; 
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1947, 1,429 acres; 1948, 2,060 acres, which 
makes a total of 3,870 acres. 70 percent of 
this 1s 2,709 acres, This would give our 
county 783.4 acres. 

We need additional acreages to keep our 
farmers in business. Most of our farmers 
received allotments from 5 acres to 20 acres. 
This is the general rule. We need about 
1,000 acres to more or less stabilize our al- 
lotments. 

Yours very truly, 
MaNvEL R, RAMIREZ, 
Administrative Officer, 
Jim Hogg County PMA. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Jourdanton, Tex., January 16, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: This is in reply to your letter of 
January 12, 1950, addressed to the county 
PMA committee regarding 1950 cotton allot- 
ments. I will reply to it for them as their 
secretary. 

Our county committee withheld the full 
percentage allowed for a reserve to help out 
in the sore spots. The percentage was 15 
percent. 

The answer to your question about the 
additional acreage which the amendment 
quoted in the copy of the wire would give 
us in answer fully in my other letter which 
is enclosed. 

Speaking for the county committee, we 
certainly do need additional cotton acreage 
to keep genuine cotton farmers and genuine 
cotton tenants on farm. I would estimate 
this need at 3,000 more acres. 

For the county PMA committee. 

A. A. JENDRY, 
Secretary, Atascosa County PMA, 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 

ADMINISTRATION, 

Jourdanton, Tex., January 16, 1950. 

Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
Congress of the United States, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: This is in reply to your letter of 
January 12, 1950, addressed to me as sec- 
retary, county PMA committee, relative to 
1950 cotton-acreage allotments. 

In reply to your question regarding how 
much the 70 percent of actual 1946-47-48 
cotton-acreage amendment proposed would 
help our county, I have this to offer. We 
would be about in the same shape as Hous- 
ton County if under this amendment we 
would still be forced to hold down our re- 
ported acreages to within the BAE totals: 
for the county. A 70-percent amendment 
would be of big help to us if in arriving at 
the average we woula be permitted to include 
war-crop credits. I estimate that the 
amendment as read in the copy of the wire 
would only give us about 277 acres more 
of cotton allotment. An amendment to pro- 
vide at least an allotment of 50 percent of 
the highest year, including war-crop credits, 
would give us 724.6 more acres. A combina- 
tion of these two amendments would give 
us 799.1 acres more. 

We have a reserve of 103.4 acres set up 
to take care of farms planting cotton for 
the first time in 1949 and to new farms. We 
have had, and will have all together, I esti- 
mate, about 75 applications for new allot- 
ments out of this reserve. 

Yours truly, 
; A. A. JENDRY, 
Secretary, Atascosa County PMA. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Carthage, Tez., January 16, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. BECKWORTH: This will acknowl- 
edge your letters of January 12, 

I am not in position to say why the State 
office set up less than 4 percent when the 
maximum reserve was 10 percent, 

The county office did reserve the full 
amount of reserve that was set aside for 
hardship cases, correction of errors and for 
new growers including old growers that had 
no cotton and/or war crops in 1946-47 or 
48. This being 15 percent. 

Judge Roy Selman is correct. Seventy 
percent of the average reported acreage in 
1946-48 would help; however the method 
used in adjusting to BAE figures would 
not help. Personally, I'd like to see 70 per- 
cent of average reported acreage not to ex- 
ceed, say 30 or 35 percent of the cropland. 

An additional 3,500 acres for hardship 
cases and new growers—genuine cotton farms 
that planted no cotton in 1946-47-48 be- 
cause of abnormal conditions—would help 
very much. 

When this office can be of further assist- 
ance, please command, 

Yours very truly, 
T. L. VINCENT, 
Administrative Officer, 
Panola County PMA. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Archer City, Tez., January 16, 1950. 
Representative LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Thank you for your letters of 
January 10 and 12 in regard to the cotton 
allotment situation in Archer County. 

Archer County's 1941 cotton acreage was 
5,800; the 1950 cotton acreage is 1,377. Re- 
ported acreage for 1946 was 1,979, while BAE 
figures brought it down to 1,050. Reported 
for 1947, 1,370; BAE, 960. Reported for 1948, 
1,368; BAE, 1,200. 

Archer County has 109 acres to distribute 
to all new cotton growers, including those 
who grew cotton for the first time since the 
war in 1949. We now have 14 requests on 
file for new-grower allotments, and the dead- 
line for making applications has been set for 
March 1. 

Yes, Archer County did reserve the full 
amount that could be reserved. 

The amendment giving 70 percent of the 
3-year average, during 1946, 1947, and 1948, 
should add about 105 acres to the Archer 
County allotment when using BAE figures, 
However, attempting to explain the BAE cuts 
to the farmers again might be more trouble 
than the additional acreage is worth. 

Yours very truly, 
SAMUEL B. MARTIN, Secretary, 
Archer County PMA. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Bryan, Tex., January 17, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. BECKWORTH: We have your letter 
of January 12, 1950, requesting information 
on the cotton-allotment situation in Brazos 
County, and we appreciate the opportunity 
of giving you our views on the subject. 

Brazos County has two administrative areas 
consisting of the bottom land of Brazos River 
and hill land typical of most cf east Texas. 
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We held only a small reserve for the bottom 
land as practically all of these farms have 
been planting each year an acreage large 
enough to receive their share of the allot- 
ment for the area. The situation is entirely 
different in the hill land. Many farms 
planted cotton only one of the years, 1946, 
1947, 1948, but would receive the same per- 
centage of the cropland as farms planting 
each of the 3 years. It was obvious that this 
would cause a reduced factor so the com- 
mittee reserved 1444 percent of the allot- 
ment in this area and distributed this reserve 
to farms that had been consistently planting 
cotton. 

We have made a tabulation in the county 
of the proposed 70-percent amendment and 
find that 93 farms in the county would 
receive 739.6 acres. This represents approxi- 
mately 18 percent of the farms receiving 
allotments. However, most of this acreage 
will go to farms in the Brazos bottom and 
we will still be unable to make some needed 
adjustments on hill farms that should be 
made. 

We are of the opinion that the old release- 
and-reapportionment clause would be ade- 
quate to take care of these needed cases. We 
have estimated that approximately 1,500 
acres would be voluntarily released in the 
county and this acreage could be used to 
keep genuine cotton farmers in the business. 
We suggest that all such released acreage 
should be handled through county com- 
mittee reserves and not through transfers 
from one farm to another. 

At any time we can supply you with in- 
formation relative to this section of the 
State, please call on us. 

Very truly yours, 
H. C. SEALE, 
Brazos County PMA Committee. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
pA Grange, Ter., January 16, 1950. 
Hon, LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: In reply to your letter of Janu- 
ary 13, in regard to the Fayette County 
cotton allotments for 1950: County com- 
mittee reserve for Fayette County is 15 per- 
cent for all farms. The enclosed 70 percent 
amendment will not help very many farms 
in this county. 

If frozen acreage were to be released to 
the county committee for redistribution 
more could be accomplished in placing acres 
where needed. 

More acres needed for farmers that planted 
cotton for the first time in 1949. 

Very truly yours, 
Kenny L. STORK, 
Administrative Officer, 
Fayette County PMA. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Belton, Ter., January 16, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BecKkwortH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: In reply to your request with 
reference to 1950 cotton-acreage allotment 
we wish to advise that Bell County committee 
reserved approximately 4 percent. 

The reason for not holding out more re- 
serve was to keep from lowering the county 
factor thereby giving regular cotton farms 
a better percentage of the cotton acreage. 

The enclosed amendment would give Bell 
County farmers about 2,700 additional acres. 

We have a number of small farms that this 
amendment will not help and who should 
have additional help. This county should 
have at least 4,000 additional acres. 
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We have a reserve of 546.3 acres for new 
growers and we have requests on file now by 
about 150 farmers. 

This county committee will appreciate all 
the help the Congress can give us. 

Yours very truly, 
O. C. GEISELBRECHT, 
Chairman. 
C. E. LLOYD, 
Vice Chairman, 
Tom L. HATTER, Member. 
A. J. PETERS, 
Administrative Officer. 
County Committee, Bell County PMA. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Eastland, Tez., January 17, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BeckwortTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE: In regard to your 
inquiry of January 13 pertaining to cotton 
allotments in Eastland County, I wish to 
state that the committee used the full per- 
centage allowed when setting up reserves 
for adjustments of cotton allotments. 

Due to the BAE figures and war-crop credits 
in this county it is very doubtful if the 70- 
percent amendment would help us. I be- 
lieve that 1,000 acres would be sufficient to 
keep our genuine cotton farmers and ten- 
nants on the farm. This acreage would en- 
able them to have enough cotton to furnish 
them respectable living. 


Secretary, Eastland County PMA, 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Stephenville, Tez., January 16, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BEcKWoORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: In reply to your letter of Janu- 
ary 13, the county committee set aside 12 
percent for reserve in cotton. The maximum 
amount was 15 percent and the reason the 
full amount was not set aside was because 
we had so little acreage to start with that 
15 percent was not enough to touch our 
troubles in high places. 

If we were allowed 70 percent of the farms 
actual cotton acres for 1946, 1947, and 1948, 
we do not think our county would be hurt. 
If the BAE figures are used we would be 
hurt still further. Due to the war-crop 
credit 500 farms shared in the county allot- 
ment that should have been given to 700 
regular cotton farms, and we got no addi- 
tional acres to take care of the war-crop 
credit farms. Our factor used in the county 
was .0819 per 100 acres. 

Yours very truly, 


Member, County Committee, Erath 
County PMA. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Alice, Tez., January 17, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. BECKWORTH: In reply to your let- 
ter of January 13, 1950, the Jim Wells County 
Committee reserved 3 percent of the county 
allotment for new growers and for farms in 
the 5- to 15-acre group. 

The county committee did not see fit to 
reserve a larger amount and attempt to 
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establish a larger allotment for the genuine 
cotton farmer or genuine cotton tenant for 
the following reasons: 

(1) The county allotment was very small 
due to the use of 95 percent of the 1947-48 
actual acreage and the 15-percent reserve 
would not have provided enough acreage to 
provide enough allotment for all of the 
genuine cotton men. 

(2) Those farmers who had consistently 
planted war crops had been told that their 
cotton history and allotment was being pro- 
tected and preserved under Public Law 12, 
Seventy-ninth Congress; consequently to 
reduce the county factor and raise the gen- 
uine cotton farmer by means of a 15-per- 
cent reserve would have discriminated 
against the war crop farmer. 

Jim Wells County had a cotton allotment 
of 43,000 acres in 1942; a cotton factor of 
37.37 percent. For 1950 our cotton allotment 
is 20,417 acres; our cotton factor is 0.1425 
percent. The situation for our cotton farmer 
is serious. The economic well-being of the 
entire Coastal Bend area is threatened. 

The proposed 70-percent to 50-percent 
amendment would add 6,900 acres to our 
county allotment. To keep genuine cotton 
farmers and cotton tenants Jim Wells county 
needs a minimum allotment of 35,000 acres, 
This could be achieved by crediting the 
county with war-crop credits and the 70- 
percent or 50-percent amendment now before 
the House of Representatives. 

The Jim Wells County Committee appre- 
ciates your interest in this matter and will 
be glad to be of further assistance. 

Yours very truly, 
EwaLD G. HARTMAN, Secretary, 
Jim Wells County PMA. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Meridian, Tez., January 16, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Sm: Bosque County should have a 
war- erop credit acreage appropriated in ad- 
dition to the regular cotton-allotment acre- 
age. At present war-crop credit acreages 
come out of the regular cotton-allotment 
acreage, thus penalizing the old growers. 

The 70-percent factor, based on BAE fig- 
ures, would not help us. 

Respectfully submitted. 

WILL C. PALLMEYER, 
Chairman, Bosque County PMA 
Committee. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Quanah, Tez., January 16, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BeckwortsH, 
Congressman, Third District, Teras, 

House of Representatives, Washing- 

ton, D. C. 

Dear Sm: This will acknowledge receipt of 
your letter of January 13, 1950, with respect 
to cotton reserves, etc., of the 1950 cotton- 
allotment law. 

The Hardeman County (Tex.) county com- 
mittee did not reserve the full percent that 
they could have reserved. The reason the 
committee did not withhold the full reserve 
was that it was their opinion that the re- 
serve was larger than necessary to adjust the 
hardship cases, etc., and should be issued to 
the cotton farmers and used rather than be 
dormant. The amount of reserve the com- 
mittee withheld was 0.01927 percent for new 
growers, 0.07544 percent for other farms 
(which was issued to all farms on percent 
basis), 0.02659 percent for lates, corrections, 
and reconstitutions. 
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The 70-percent law will give this county 
997.2 additional acres of cotton if the origi- 
nal cotton-acreage figures as the farmers 
turned in are used. If the BAE figures are 
used we will lose 8,958 acres of cotton. 

This county received 59,061.7 acres of cot- 
ton that was originally issued to cotton 
producers in 1942. In 1950 this county re- 
ceived 36,192 acres of cotton that was origi- 
nally issued to cotton producers. The pro- 
ducers having 200 acres of cropland all in 
cotton received 38.2 acres per 100 acres. 

This county does need additional cotton 
acreage to keep genuine cotton farmers and 
tenants farming. In the opinion of the 
county committee this county needs 20,000 
acres additional cotton acres. 

Trusting this is the desired information, 
I am, 

Yours very truly, 
WELDON P. HERMAN, 
Administrative Officer, Hardeman 
County PMA. 


— 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Gatesville, Tez., January 16, 1950. 
Representative LINDLEY BECKWoRTH, 

Third District, Texas, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: In reply to your letter of Janu- 
ary 13, 1950, requesting information concern- 
ing cotton allotments in Coryell County, 
please be advised as follows: The Coryell 
County committee did not reserve the full 
percent that could have been reserved; the 
primary reason the county committee did not 
reserve the full amount was because they felt 
that an equitable distribution could not be 
made to those who had continuously grown 
cotton through 1946, 1947, and 1948, if a 
large acreage was reserved. Coryell County 
reserved approximately 11 percent and could 
have reserved 15 percent. 

The 70-percent amendment will only give 
this county approximately 2,000 acres more 
cotton on approximately 1,400 cotton farms, 
which is a very small amount. We feel that 
Coryell County needs additional cotton 
acreage to prevent drastic reductions on 
farms which are cotton farms and which 
have been growing cotton during the years 
of 1946, 1947, and 1948. Our cotton allot- 
ment for 1942 was approximately 50,000 acres, 
and the 1950 acreage allotment is approxi- 
mately 23,000 acres. 

Without running a tabulation, it appears 
that the proposed 70-percent amendment 
would help us very little, if the BAE figures 
are used. The factor for Coryell County was 
approximately 30 percent in 1942, the present 
factor is approximately 15 percent. We feel 
that we could reasonably well satisfy our 
producers and at the same time accomplish 
a reasonable reduction in the cotton acreage 
to comply with the fundamental basis of the 
cotton program if we were allowed approxi- 
mately 7,000 additional acres of cotton. 
With this additional acreage we could bring 
our factor up to about 20 percent of the tilled 
acreage. 

Yours truly, 
N. Foote, 
Chairman, Coryell County PMA. 

(Copies to Hon. B. F. Vance and Hon. 

W. R. Poace.) 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Pecos, Tez., January 17, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Listed below is cotton acreage 
and tilled acreage for Reeves County, Tex., 
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as per accurate tabulations maintained in 
the county PMA office each year: 


bervested | BAE Anal | Total titled 
cotton acres acres oaa 
5, 466, 0 5, 060 1, 014.6 
6, 153. 0 5, 800 22, 179. 2 
9,724.0 9, 330 23, 281. 0 
30, 527. 0 30, 000 53, 996. 5 
8 4. 72, 630. 2 
FFF eet) S De ee 1 80, 000. 0 


1 Estimated. 


We received an official cotton allotment 
of 20,325 acres for the county, of which 18,067 
has been distributed to old-farmers. The 
full 15 percent of the county reserve was 
held, of which all has been used for correc- 
tions, lates, reconstitutions, and old farms 
which were in cultivation prior to 1948 and 
some 1948 farms which did not receive an 
allotment in line with other farms that went 
into cultivation that year. Of this reserve 
448 acres was held to be added to the 1,552 
acres received from the State Reserve for 
new-grower allotments. 

We have approximately 21,000 acres of land 
eligible for new-grower allotments, of which 
we only have 2,000 acres to distribute among 
them. 

The amendment plan of 70 percent of the 
past 3-year average would give Reeves 
County 350 acres more, and the 50-percent 
plan of 1948 planted acreage would give 1,500 
additional acres to the county. 

Seventy percent of the 1949 planted cotton 
acreage (52,521 acres) would be 36,764.7 acres, 
which would be enough acreage to keep gen- 
uine cotton farmers and genuine cotton 
tenants farming in Reeves County. 

Yours very truly, 
NEIL THOMPSON, 
Chairman, Reeves County PMA Com- 
mittee. 


— 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Bellville, Tex., January 19, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BeckwortH, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Hon, LINDLEY Becxwortn: In reply to your 
letters of January 10 and 12 concerning 
the proposed 1950 cotton allotments, the 
county committee of the Austin County PMA 
selected every fifth cotton farm in the county 
and on this basis estimated that the addi- 
tional cotton acreage needed to set up allot- 
ments of 70 percent of the farm actual acre- 
age history in 1946, 1947, and 1948 is 4,360 
acres, 

We will have approximately 50 new cotton 
farms in the county and have 174 acres to 
establish the allotments on these farms. 

The county committee rescrved 9 percent 
of the county allotment. 

An additional cotton acreage of approxi- 
mately 3,000 acres is needed to keep genuine 
cotton farmers and genuine cotton tenants 
farming. 

Yours very truly, 
LENARD O. SAGER, 
Secretary, Austin County PMA. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 

San Diego, Tez., January 18, 1950. 

Representative LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mn. BECKWORTH: Under the 50- to 70- 

percent plan it appears that this county 
would receive only 1,048 acres more. 
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In 1942 this county's cotton allotment was 
30,746.6 acres with a .3742 factor. At present 
the allotment is 17,680 acres with a .2388 
factor. 

We feel that we should at least get as much 
allotment as the county had in 1942, and 
even that would not take care of the addi- 
tional acreage that has been put in since 
that time. The BAE figures greatly reduce 
our acreage also. 

We thank you for your interest in this 
matter. 

Yours very truly, 
Looney R. FREEMAN, 
Secretary, Duval County PMA. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Athens, Tex., January 18, 1950. 
Mr. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. BeckworTH: Henderson County 
reserved 1,450 acres of its official county allot- 
ment, all but 334 acres were used in adjust- 
ing 5- to 15-acre and other farms, 

The chief concern of the committee is new- 
grower allotments as you see we only have 
334 acres for this purpose, which will only be 
a drop in the bucket when distributed among 
1,000 new growers. 

We think you could relieve the situation 
in east Texas if you could get a price sup- 
port on dry black-eyed and cream peas. Un- 
derstand the State of California has one on 
black-eyed beans, which is the same as our 
peas. 

The county committee concurs with Hous- 
ton County in that the amendment will not 
help this county if we have to use the BAE 
acreage for the county. I am enclosing copy 
of a letter we sent Tom Pickett. 

If we can be of further help, please advise. 

Yours sincerely, 
RAYMOND G. MAGERS, 
Chairman, PMA Committee of 
Henderson County. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Cotulla, Tex., January 17, 1950. 
To: Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, House of Rep- 
resentatives, Washington, D. C. 
From: La Salle County PMA Committee. 

We of the county committee are willing 
only to settle for 70 percent of actual acre- 
age in the highest year of 1946, 1947, 1948, 
which is 1947, plus 70 percent of war crop 
credits, which would be 1,797.6 less 1,379 acres 
1950 allotment. This would be an additional 
allotment of 418.6 acres plus 182 acres in- 
crease in new grower allotment. This would 
increase our total to 1,947.6 acres. 

Thanking you for the inquiry, we remain, 

Respectfully yours, 
Louis E. SCHULZE, 
Chairman, La Salle County Committee 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Plains, Tez., January 18, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
Congressman, Third District, Teras, 
Washington, D. C. 
HONORABLE BECKWORTH: In reply to your 
letter dated qanuary 14, 1950, PMA committee 
did not reserve the full percent; they felt 
like the total cotton allotment here too small 
to cut them (the farmers) further. They 
did reserve approximately 10 percent. 
If I understand the Cooley bill, it would 
give the county some 1,800 additional esti- 
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mated acres (not enough); BAE figures too 
low. 

County does need additional allotment to 
keep genuine cotton farmers farming. Fail- 
ure to give any credit for acreage planted 
for the first time in 1949 is working severe 
hardship on many farmers. We have a new 
irrigated farming district, new homes have 
been built, pumping equipment installed, 
and hundreds of acres of cotton planted in 
1949 for the first time. 

Yoakum County cotton factor 12 percent, 
adjoining county approximately 30 percent, 
farms near the line similar to farms in other 
county percent cropland planted to cotton 
in the part near the same. 

Yours very truly, 
W. M. OVERTON, 
Secretary, Yoakum County PMA. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Crosbyton, Tez., January 17, 1950. 
The Honorable bee ee 
ouse o resentatives, 
BO Ee Washington, D. O. 

Dran Sm: With reference to your letter of 
January 13, 1950, in regard to the cotton al- 
lotments for Crosby County, Tex., this is to 
advise that our county committee reserved 
approximately 10 percent of our county al- 
lotment. They did not reserve the full per- 
cent since we have very few farms limited by 
the highest planted acreage, very few new 
grower cotton farms, and did not anticipate 
many corrections due to errors. 

The amendment you enclosed would give 
Crosby County approximately 4,254 addition- 
al acres. We do not know how much addi- 
tional cotton acreage the county needs to 
keep genuine cotton farmers and genuine 
cotton tenants farming. A number of farm- 
ers have remarked that they would have to 
quit farming, but whether or not they will 
actually do so is not known. We feel that 
the proposed amendment whereby no pro- 
ducer shall receive less than 70 percent of his 
1946-47-48 average, or 50 percent of his high- 
est planted, whichever is the larger, would be 
very difficult to administer. BAE estimates 
were so different from the acreage reported 
by the farmers that very drastic adjustments 
by the committee were necessary. These ad- 
justments will be very difficult to justify. 
We feel that genuine cotton farmers that 
planted cotton in the 1946-47-48 period and 
lost their crops before July 1, in one or more 
of the years, will suffer; also the farmer 
practicing diversified farming would not re- 
ceive his full share of the allotment. Our 
records are unreliable and there is not a pos- 
sible way of securing reliable acreages. 
Therefore, we believe that the gain in coun- 
ty acreage would not be worth the problems 
involved in administering the proposed 
amendment. As in the past, we believe it 
would give the biggest liar more than he de- 
serves. 

Respectfully yours, 
JAMES E. WINTER, 
Administrative Oficer, Crosby County PMA. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Pampa, Tez., January 20, 1950. 
The Honorable LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
United States House of Representatives. 

Dear Sm: Regarding your letter of January 
13, 1950, our county committee did not re- 
serve the full percentage that it was allowed 
to reserve because the members felt that as 
much acreage as possible should be allotted 
to the regular cotton growers. 

The proposed amendment to give the farm- 
ers 70 percent of their actual 1946, 1947, 1948 
acreage would give our county an additional 
655.4 acres, 
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Gray County does need additional acreage 
to keep genuine cotton farmers and tenants 
farming. The majority of cotton farmers 
feel that the smail cotton allotments they 
received are not large enough for them to 
realize any profit on their cotton crop and 
many of these farmers depend entirely on 
this crop. They feel that a more equal dis- 
tribution of the allotment among the various 
counties would probably be more satisfactory. 

Very truly yours, 
EvELYN J. MASON, 
Secretary, Gray County PMA. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Bowie, Tex., January 20, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
Member of Congress, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear LINDLEY: The Bowie County Com- 
mittee failed to hold the full limit of county 
reserve. About 4 percent was reserved be- 
cause it was felt that this amount was 
enough to take away from the producers who 
had been planting cotton during the period 
1946-48. Since the history for that period 
was so low, it was realized that our county 
factor would be extremely low even if no 
county reserve was subtracted from the 
original county allotment. 

This county does need additional allot- 
ment for distribution to new farms and to 
hardship cases. We have estimated that 4,000 
acres would be sufficient for this purpose. 

Yours very truly, 
HARMON W. JONES, 
Administrative Oficer, Bowie County PMA. 


CoLorapo City, TEx., January 18, 1950. 
The Honorable LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
Member of Congress, Third District, 
Tezas, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: In reply to letter of recent date 
relative to 70 percent of the farmers’ actual 
cotton acreage in 1946, 1947, and 1948, we 
submit the following data from Mitchell 
County, Tex. 

Please note BAE acreages which are off bad 
and would not be fair should a 70-percent 
amendment be enacted that required their 
estimates: 


Year, 1945: 
BAB OO 70, 000 
Farmers’ acreage 86, 657 - 
Year, 1946: 
BAR sere... 74, 500 


Farmers’ acreage.........-..... 98, 649 
Year, 1947: 
BAE acreage A SRE 75, 800 


Tear, 1948: 


Farmers’ acreage. 
Average, 1946, 1947, and 1948: 


CC 77, 100 

Farmers’ acreage 98, 900 
Seventy percent: 

800 Se 53, 970 


Farmers’ acreage . 69, 230 


Original 1950 county cotton allotment, 
67,381. 
War crop credits, 1945: 
Number of farms 219 
rr eee 9,173 
War crop credits, 1946: 
Number of farms 


TTT 

War crop credits, 1947: 
Number of farms Z ae 
6 — — ERs SR, 5, 370 


Tou will note we included 1945 merely as 
a matter of comparative record. We also are 
sending war crop data relative to Public Law 
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12 which would increase the acreage credits 
for 1945, 1946, and 1947. 

We regret that BAE county acreage esti- 
mates were included in the marketing quota 
law. For large areas such as States, possibly 
they are fairly accurate, but when broken 
down to local units as small as counties, we 
cannot agree to their accuracy. 

Very truly yours, 
WILL H. JONES. 

(Copy to Hon. GEorcE Manon, Nineteenth 
District.) ; 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Coldspring, Tex., January 18, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BeckwortTH, 
Congressman, Third District, Texas, 
Tyler, Tex. 

Dear Sir: The San Jacinto County Commit- 
tee reserved only 12 percent of the original 
allotment as they wanted the old cotton 
farmers to get as near the same percentage 
of allotted acres as possible. 

If the present amendment of 70 percent 
of the 1946-47-48 average or the 50 percent 
of the highest planted acres in these years 
is passed and the BAE figures for these 
years are used, this county will be in a worse 
condition than it is now. The committee 
in adjusting the reported planted acres on 
the 532c’s down to the BAE figures had to 
actually cut off acres that they knew were 
planted. 

It will take at least 500.0 acres more of 
cotton in this county for the old cotton 
farmers and their tenants to continue to stay 
on their farms. If the acreages are reduced, 


some landlords and tenants will have to leave 


the farms with no place to go. 
Yours very truly, 
Jim P. Counts, 
Secretary, San Jacinto County PMA, 


TEXARKANA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Texarkana, Arx.-Tex., January 17, 1950. 
Representative LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mr. BeckwortH: In reply to your 
letter of January 3, requesting information 
on how many fewer jobs are in our locality 
than were here at the height of the war em- 
ployment, we have now received this infor- 
mation from the employment bureau. 

They advised there are about 7,500 fewer 
people working in this area now than there 
were during the peak of the employment 
during the war. 

We trust the above answers your inquiry; 
but if we can be of further service, please 
do not hesitate to call on us. 

Sincerely yours, 
L. E. GILLILAND, 
Manager. 
Wits Point, TEX., January 23, 1950. 

Mr. BeckwortH: Kind friend, with pleas- 
ure I ask you for help. I have helped you 
when you were running for office and will 
help you again. Now I am asking you for 
help. My cotton acreage is 10 acres and I 
ask for 15. Win you please help me get more 
cotton acreage. If I don’t get more than 
10 acres, I will have to have help. My land 
is poor and I can’t make much on 10 acres 
of cotton, so please help me get this acreage 
up to 15 acres if you can. I hope you will 
do all you can forme. You know things we 
have to buy are high; and if we have no 
money, we can’t buy—and we all feel good 
when we have money to pay our bills. 

Hoping to hear from you and hoping you 
will help me—and if you run for office I will 
still have you in mind. 

Yours truly, and by-by, 
Ep WEST. 
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[Telegram] 
CouLecE STATION, TEX., January 24, 1950. 
Hon, LINDLEY BeckwortTH, 
House of Representatives: 
Total State committee reserve 22,371 acres 
for assisting with new farm allotments dis- 
tributed to counties during November. 
B. F. VANCE. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
College Station, Tez., January 19, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House oj Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. BeckworTH: This will reply to 
your letter of December 30 in which you 
requested my opinion on whether Texas needs 
additional cotton-acreage allotment or a re- 
distribution of the available allotment, or 
a combination of these two provisions. 

At the time the State committee reviewed 
and adjusted computed county allotments, it 
was our feeling that.the allotment that each 
county committee was notified of was ade- 
quate in view of the acreage of cotton that 
had been planted in recent years. However, 
the method of distribution of the county 
allotment to farms required that the county 
allotment be apportioned not only to farms 
on which cotton had been planted in 1946, 
1947, or 1948, but also to farms on which no 
cotton had been planted. in one or more 
of these 3 years but on which designated 
cotton war crops were produced instead of 
cotton in 1946 and/or 1947. On the basis of 
experience during the 1938-42 cotton-allot- 
ment programs, and from information re- 
ceived from various county committees, we 
feel that from 10 to 20 percent of the 1950 
cotton allotments will not be planted in the 
East Texas area. Many county committees 
have expressed to me the opinion that the 
total county allotment is sufficient for estab- 
lishing fair and equitable allotments for all 
genuine cotton farms in the county but under 
the provisions of law they are, of course, 
prevented from doing so. 

Consequently, a release and reapportion- 
ment provision similar to that used under 
other programs will help some in the proper 
distribution of 1950 cotton allotments. Also, 
some provision should be written that will 
establish a floor under the 1950 farm-cotton 
allotments. Probably the 70-50 plan would 
be satisfactory. However, in the long pull, 
it is my opinion that Public Law 272 passed 
by the Eighty-first Congress in August of 
last year must be rewritten to give county 
and community committeemen considerably 
greater latitude in making farm-cotton 
allotments. We are currently operating 
allotment programs for wheat, peanuts, and 
potatoes in Texas with considerable success 
and with very little complaint from farmers 
affected. It is my feeling that in most Texas 
counties farm-cotton allotments should be 
made on a plan similar to that for making 
peanut, wheat, and potato allotments.“ 
Nevertheless, there are many blackland and 
West Texas counties in which the cropland 
percentage approach to farm-cotton allot- 
ments is satisfactory and need not be 
disturbed. 

Very truly yours, 
B. F. VANCE, 
Chairman, State Committee, 


COLLEGE STATION, TEX., December 8, 1949. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
United States Representative, 
Gladewater, Tez. 
Dear Mr. BECKWORTH: This will reply to 
your letter of December 5 in which you re- 
quested detailed statistical information on 
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the 1950 cotton allotment for Panola 
County. 

We have developed these data for the 
county in three parts and have shown com- 
parable data for Dawson County, as follows: 


TABLE I 


1948 | 1047-48] total | alot. 
acres javerage) allot- 


270, 000| 268, 000| 228, 755) B 


Percent 

1948 | 1940-48 0 
80 

acres [average allot- 
ment 


127, 765) 267, 591) 270, 000) 221, 785) 
14, 16,814 17; 16, 371 


1946 
acres 


1947 


County acres 


TABLE III 


1950 Percent} Percent 
total average allot- 

„ jacreage) ment 
of crop-| of crop- 
land | land 


1947-48 
County | C™P- laverage 
land f creage 2 5 7 


268, 000 228, 755 65.7 50. 


408, 000 1 
109, 300 15,950) 17,367 14. 6) 15.9 


In the first table the 1947 and 1948 actual 
acreages of cotton are given and are com- 
pared with the 1950 total county allotment. 
All Texas county allotments were computed 
on the basis of 95 percent of the 1947-48 
average acreage, with adjustments for trends, 
abnormal conditions, for small farms, and 
for new farms. The Panola County allot- 
ment was adjusted for abnormal conditions 
in the amount of 2,357 acres and for small 
farms in the amount of approximately 1,300 
acres. 

Many contend that if cotton war-crop 
credits (acreage of designated cotton war 
crops that was grown instead of cotton in 
1945, 1946, and 1947) had been given in the 
apportionment of the national allotment to 
States and the State allotment to counties, 
some counties would have received better 
allotments, Table II illustrates the rela- 
tionships between the allotment and 1946, 
1947, and 1948 county acreages plus war-crop 
credits, 

Table III is designed to show that about 
two-thirds of the cropland in Dawson County 
was devoted to cotton in the years 1947 and 
1948 as compared to less than 15 percent in 
Panola County. The cropland factor for 
Dawson County is .5600 and for Panola is 
1398. 

As is shown in table I, all county cotton 
allotments are required to be computed on 
the basis of 95 percent of the 1947-48 average 
acreage. However, the county allotment is 
required to be apportioned not only to farms 
on which cotton was planted in one or more 
of the years 1946, 1947, or 1948, but also to 
other farms on which designated cotton war 
crops were produced instead of cotton in 
1946 or 1947. This apparent inadequacy of 
the law has led to much of the dissatisfac- 
tion arising from 1950 allotments in a rather 
large number of our counties. Congressman 
Bos Poace contends that the solicitor’s office 
has incorrectly interpreted the intent of the 
Congress in a determination of county allot- 
ments, while on the other hand the solicitor 
has ruled that as the law is written it is 
impossible to compute county allotments on 
the basis of planted acreage and cotton war- 
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crop credits if the State allotment is com- 
puted on the basis of planted acreage only. 
Very truly yours, 
B. F. VANCE, 
Chairman, State Committee. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 

College Station, Tex. December 16, 1949. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 

United States Representative, 
Gladewater, Tez. 

Dran Mn. BeckwortH: This will reply to 
your letter of December 12 with which you 
returned my letter of December 8 and re- 
quested that additional information be shown 
for Dawson and Panola Counties. 

These data are as follows: 


1942 1950 1942 1950 
County | crop- | crop- | allot- | allot- 

land land | ment | ment 
Dawson . 277, 500| 408, 000} 126, 188} 228, 755 181 
Panola....| 152, 900), 109, 300 33 


52, 883), 17, 367 


Any comparison of the 1950 county cotton 
allotment with the 1942 county cotton allot- 
ment should be made on the basis that the 
1950 county cotton allotments were com- 
puted, using only 1947 and 1948 cotton acre- 
ages, whereas 1942 cotton allotments reflect 
in part the acreage of cotton produced in 
each county during the years 1928-32 and in 
part numerous gadgets included in the old 
law that provided for minimum county al- 
lotments and minimum farm allotments. It 
is also correct to point out that the acreage 
of cotton has been steadily increasing in 
west Texas counties and has been steadily 
decreasing in east Texas counties for the 
last 15 years. It is my opinion that the cost 
of production of cotton in east Texas is too 
high as compared with the cost of production 
in west Texas so as to result in farmers in 
both areas being on a competitive basis, 
East Texas farmers could probably make 
more money by taking up some livestock or 
poultry enterprises along with the production 
of feed and food crops that are locally 
adapted and can be used where produced. 

Very truly yours, 
B. F. VANCE, 
Chairman, State Committee. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE, 
College Station, Tex., December 28, 1949. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. BECKWORTH: This will reply to 
your letter of December 23 in which you 
have raised two questions as to how the 
cotton allotment and marketing quota pro- 
gram will affect cotton farmers. 

Section 344 (f) of the AAA Act of 1938, as 
amended, provides that “the county acre- 
age allotment less not to exceed the per- 
centage provided for in paragraph 3 of this 
subsection shall be apportioned to farms 
on which cotton has been planted (or re- 
garded as having been planted) in any one 
of the 3 years immediately preceding the year 
for which such allotment is determined.” 

As we understand this provision, 1950 
cotton allotments are determined for farms 
and not for farmers, Also, for 1950 the allot- 
ment is based on the history of the farm 
during the years 1946, 1947, and 1948, as well 
as the amount of cropland in the farm, 
Conceivably then, there might be genuine 
cotton farmers who will operate farms in 
1950 for which allotments cannot be estab- 
lished under the provisions of the law. Even 
in these few cases, it is possible for county 
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committees to establish group IT or new farm 
allotments to the extent that the county 
reserve acreage set aside for this purpose 
will permit. 

It is my opinion that very few, if any, 
genuine cotton farmers will be denied the 
privilege of growing some cotton during the 
1950 crop year. 

Very truly yours, 
B. F. VANCE, 
Chairman, State Committee. 


Mr. Speaker, I submit some additional 
information: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., November 16, 1949. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. BeckwortH: This is in reply to 
your two letters of October 18, 1949, with re- 
spect to methods of supporting fruits and 
vegetables. 

There is enclosed a copy of Miscellaneous 
Publication 683, Price Programs of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
1949. This publication will provide you 
with much of the detailed information in 
which you are interested. 

Price-support operation for fruits and 
vegetables are limited to dry beans and peas, 
potatoes and sweetpotatoes. Assistance is 
provided growers of other fruits and vege- 
tables by means of surplus-removal purchase 
operations as needs arise, depending upon 
the funds and outlets available to the De- 
partment and other considerations, 

Dry beans of specified classes, including 
baby lima and pinto, are supported, since 
they were Steagall commodities. Dry whole 
peas are similarly supported, but black-eyes 
are not supported. In our normal classifica- 
tion we consider black-eyes as beans rather 
than as peas. Black-eyes are not supported 
because the Department did not ask for in- 
creased production of this class during the 
war, since outlets outside of the United 
States were practically nonexistent. 

Support of the 1949 crops of dry beans is 
at 80 percent of parity, and the support on 
dry peas is at 60 percent. In each program 
the support is given by means of loans and 
purchase agreements available to producers. 
On dry peas the Department supports the 
price of the commodity as it comes from the 
thresher; whereas on dry beans the support 
is on a cleaned-and-graded basis, which serv- 
ice is normally done by local warehousemen. 
The reason for the distinction is that excess 
peas which might be acquired under the 
price-support program could very well have 
only a feed outlet. For feed purposes the 
amount by which the value of cleaned peas 
would exceed that of thresher-run peas 
would be insufficient to cover the cost of 
cleaning. 

Copies of the press releases and the pro- 
gram regulations for the 1949 support pro- 
grams on dry beans and peas are enclosed. 

In the case of vegetables other than po- 
tatoes and sweetpotatoes for fresh-market 
sales, price support is not mandatory. Our 
operations are limited by available funds and 
outlets and the perishable nature of the com- 
modity. These commodities are grown com- 
mercially in nearly all of the States. The 
period between planting and harvesting is 
short for most of these vegetables. Areas 
planted vary from a fraction of an acre to 
large-scale operations. Double and even 
triple cropping is not unusual, Marketing 
seasons between areas are finely drawn and 
frequently overlap because of variable 
weather conditions. Prices during a market 
season vary widely, frequently from very 
high to very low levels. Consequently, we 
do not announce in advance support-price 
levels. To do so would tend to encourage 
acreage expansion and we have no practical 
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means of acreage allotments. We are com- 
pelled to confine our operations to surplus- 
removal programs as market gluts arise and 
to a few important commodities for which 
outlets to school lunch and other eligible 
institutions are available, The thinking be- 
hind this type of program simply is that by 
removing the spot surpluses, market prices 
will improve sufficiently to be of benefit to 
the grower. Our maximum purchase prices 
for these operations are based on 75 per- 
cent of the individual commodity parity 
prices. 

Mandatory price support for potatoes has 
been in effect since in 1948, first as a Stea- 
gall crop, and presently under the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1948. The principal support 
method is by purchases, particularly in con- 
nection with the early crop but loans have 
been an important supplement in the late- 
producing areas where large quantities are 
stored and where markets frequently are 
depressed as a result of growers’ needs for 
cash at harvest time. Price-support an- 
nouncements for the ensuing crop season 
usually are made in the late fall or winter. 
They contain an outline of the basic plan, 
including conditions of eligibility. Begin- 
ning in 1947, only growers planting within 
their individual farm potato acreage allot- 
ments have been permitted to participate. 

Under prewar conditions, it was assumed 


that for all consumption purposes, produc-: 


tion of about 360 to 370 million bushels was 
needed. More recently 350,000,000 bushels 
has been the production goal, but there is 
some evidence that even this figure is too 
high and that with normal quality a sup- 
ply as low as 335,000,000 bushels would be 
adequate. On a per capita basis, annual 
consumption has been declining steadily for 
over half a century at a rate close to 1 per- 
cent per year. More recently the rate of 
decline has been accelerated, and 1948 con- 
sumption is estimated at 108 pounds per 
capita compared with averages of 182 pounds 
for the 1909-13 period and 131 pounds for 
the 1935-39 period. As to crop disposition, 
data for the 1944-48 period show an average 
of 79 percent of the potato crop sold for 
food and seed, the balance being consumed 
as food and seed on the farms where grown, 
and wasted or fed to livestock. It should 
be observed, however, that the percentage 
sold includes sales to the Department un- 
der price-support programs. 

Price support of sweetpotatoes is manda- 
tory through December 31, 1949, because it 
is a Steagall commodity. The current crop 
will be supported in accordance with the 
Agricultural Act of 1948 at prices which will 
return growers not less than 60 percent or 
more than 90 percent of parity at the be- 
ginning of the marketing season (July 1, 
1949). Beginning January 1, 1950, sweet- 
potatoes will be in the same category as other 
vegetables on which price support is optional. 
However, since December 31 is about the 
middle of the sweetpotato marketing season 
and a basic change in support was undesir- 
able in the middle of the season, the De- 
partment committed itself to support the 
1949 crop of sweetpotatoes at an average of 
80 percent of the July 1, 1949, parity. A press 
release giving the schedule of prices and de- 
tails of the 1949 sweetpotato price-support 
program is enclosed. 

During the 5-year period (1943-47) the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics estimates 
that approximately 43 percent of the total 
production of sweetpotatoes was sold. They 
estimate that about 32 percent was used in 
the farm household. The remainder was 
used for seed, fed to livestock, and lost 
through waste after harvest. The 1949 pro- 
duction is estimated at 61,900,000 bushels. 
On the basis of these averages it is estimated 
that about 22,300,000 bushels would be sold 
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and the farm household would consume 16,< 
600,000 bushels. 
The Department has no price-support pro- 
for figs. It has announced a program 
under which diversion payments of 3 cents 
a pound will be made on up to 1,000 tons of 
Black Mission figs. These figs are being con- 
tributed voluntarily by ucers to a sur- 
plus pool for disposition outside of normal 
trade channels. 

Surplus removal programs have been 
undertaken for a number of deciduous fruits 
during the 1949 season. Fresh pears, apples, 
and prunes were purchased during August 
and September. Purchases of each of these 
fresh fruits were undertaken in an endeavor 
to improve market conditions then prevail- 
ing for these fruits. Purchases of these 
commodities were distributed under the 
school-lunch program and to eligible agen- 
cies and institutions and the rate of pur- 
chase was governed by the capacity of the 
outlets to utilize the fruit. 

A total of 1,093 cars of Bartlett pears was 
purchased in California, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington during the period August 2 through 
September 20, 1949. Purchases were made at 
the price of $2.15 per box f. o. b. shipping 
point. At the start of the program the pur- 
chase price was measurably above the then 
prevailing commercial market price, whereas 
at the termination of purchases the com- 
mercial market price had improved and, in 
fact, increased to a level above the purchase 
price. 

There were 135 cars of Gravenstein apples 
purchased in California during the period 
August 2 through August 21, 1949, at $1.90 
per box f. 0. b. The California Gravenstein 
apple industry during the 1949 season 
adopted a series of rigorous marketing con- 
trols designed to improve prices to producers, 
and the purchases under this program were 
adapted to the marketing-control pattern 
established by the industry. 

There were 75 cars of Italian prunes pur- 
chased in Idaho during the first 2 weeks 
in September. The purchases of this com- 
modity were made at a price of $1.10 per one- 
half bushel basket f. o. b. shipping point. 

In an endeavor to assist growers of peaches 
in the United States to market relatively 
abundant supplies of freestone peaches in 
the late producing States and of clingstone 
peaches grown on the Pacific coast, there were 
937,210 cases of canned peaches purchased for 
distribution under the school-lunch program, 
Purchases of this commodity were made on 
an offer-and-acceptance basis, and the aver- 
age price paid for all canned peaches was 
$4.06 per case delivered to destinations. 

Purchases of fresh apples for distribution 
under the school-lunch program and to 
eligible agenc’es and institutions currently 
are being made by the Department, The pur- 
chase price at the present time is $1.70 per 
box or bushel, f. o. b. shipping point for 
specified varieties and sizes of fruit. Only 
U. S. No. 1 apples are being purchased, and 
the rate of purchase is geared to the capacity 
of the available outlets to utilize fresh 
apples. Purchases under this p were 
started during the week beginning October 10 
and authorizations have been issued for pur- 
chases of over 2,000 cars during the first 6 
weeks of operation of the program. Pur- 
chases are being made in 28 States and allo- 
cations to each State are based on the pro- 
portionate share of the total United States 
commercial production contributed by that 
State. 

In an endeavor to assist the United States 
apple and winter-pear industries to regain 
their export outlets, the Department has is- 
sued an export-payment program under 
which is subsidy of 50 percent of the f. a. s. 
price, but not more than $1.25 per box or 
per bushel, is made to exporters for apples 
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or winter pears destined to the Economic Co- 
operation Administration and Western Hem- 
isphere countries with the exception of 
Canada, Mexico, Cuba, and Venezuela. The 
eligible countries are those whose purchasing 
of United States apples and winter pears 
have been curtailed as a result of a shortage 
of dollar exchange. Copies of the announce- 
ments indicating the terms and conditions 
of these programs are enclosed. 

Citrus fruits have been purchased in peri- 
ods of surplus during the last few seasons 
to the extent that funds and outlets were 
available. These purchases were made un- 
der surplus-removal programs rather than 
price-support programs. Substantial pur- 
chases were made during the 1847-48 season 
when prices to growers were very low. Pur- 
chases during that fiscal year were equiva- 
lent to approximately 5,500,000 boxes of 
grapefruit and 3,300,000 boxes of oranges. 

Prior to the severe freezes which occurred 
in the citrus-fruit-producing areas of Texas, 
California, and Arizona last winter the De- 
partment has instituted a purchase pro- 
gram for concentrated orange juice and a 
quantity of this product equivalent to about 
1,250,000 boxes was acquired for use in 
school lunches. Purchase programs for 
citrus fruit were discontinued last season 
after these freezes since prices advanced 
materially. The Texas freeze resulted in 
very large losses of both fruit and trees in 
the Rio Grande Valley. As a result, a dis- 
aster area was designated and the Farmers 
Home Administration has made loans avall- 
able to growers for rehabilitating and re- 
planting groves. In addition to the pur- 
chase program during the 1948-49 season an 
export subsidy program was issued for citrus 
fruits. Under this program approximately 
750,000 boxes (fresh equivalent) of oranges 
and grapefruit were exported to the Mar- 
shall-plan countries. 

We are now giving consideration to the 
marketing situation for the 1949-50 citrus- 
fruit crop, the harvesting of which has just 
started. A large crop of oranges is expected 
but the grapefruit crop will be drastically 
reduced as a result of the freezes last win- 
ter. Texas grapefruit growers whose groves 
were not serlously damaged by the freeze 
should have a profitable season in 1949-50. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. J. LOVELAND, 
Under Secretary. 


[From the Dallas (Tex.) News] 
COTTON PROGRAM 


To the News: 

I have read with interest the comment in 
your paper with reference to the 1950 Gov- 
ernment cotton program. It seems strange 
that a mathematical problem so simple could 
be so fogged. 

If the Government actually wants to cut 
the cotton acreage 23 percent—or any other 
percent—all that is necessary is to permit 
a cotton farmer to plant no more than 77 
percent of his 1949 cotton acreage in cotton 
during the year 1950 and not permit any 
farmer to plant cotton in 1950 unless he 
planted cotton in 1949. In this way each 
cotton farmer would bear his just pro rata 
part of the reduction, Any other method 
is designed to give one group of farmers an 
advantage over others and to favor some par- 
ticular section of the country. 

Of course, a 23-percent cut in acreage does 
not mean a 23-percent cut in production, 
This acreage cut can easily be overcome by 
planting the best land in cotton, the use of 
fertilizer, insect control, and more intensive 
cultivation methods. The only sure way to 
reduce the cotton crop is to limit the amount 
of cotton which can be marketed. The prop- 
er method is to let supply, demand, and price, 
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control the crop. This method, of course, is 
not designed to create jobs for political 
employees. 
NEIL THOMASON, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
January 13, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY Beckwortn, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. BeckwortH: This is in reply to 
your letter of December 5 in which you ask 
for the definition of various types of farmers. 

Generally speaking, an individual could be 
identified as several kinds of farmer depend- 
ing on his experience and the products he 
was producing; that is, one man could be a 
cotton farmer, peanut farmer, rice farmer, 
and dairy farmer. If you refer to his eligi- 
bility for allotments or quotas the require- 
ments are listed in the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended. A copy of a 
compilation is enclosed. 

We believe our PMA committeemen and 
other employees who might be called upon 
to make a decision can make the proper iden- 
tification of the various types of farmers. 

Sincerely, 
A. J. LOVELAND, 
Under Secretary. 
LONG BRANCH, TEx., January 10, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear LINDLEY: I am writing in regard to 
the cotton acreage. I think it is working a 
hardship on myself as well as the other 
farmers. I own a farm of 110 acres and am 
allowed only 10 acres in cotton. If there is 
anything you could do in regard to getting 
the cotton acreage raised it would sure help 
many farmers in this county. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN A. CARIKER. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 17, 1950. 

DEAR SECRETARY BRANNAN: I quote the per- 
tinent part of a letter I have received from 
Mr. O. H. Moseley, route No. 1, Ben Wheeler, 
Tex.: 

“I am near 70 years old and have planted 
cotton as a principal crop most of my life. I 
have been too old and crippled to work and 
plant anything the past few years. During 
the war and some years since neither labor 
nor tenants were obtainable. During that 
period I raised a few cattle. Not many. Iam 
too crippled to do that now, and I am not 
permitted to vote in the cotton program nor 
allowed any acreage for 1950 in order to in- 
duce either labor or tenant to work my farm 
for 1950. I can see no fairness in such edict 
even if I were an ardent believer in all Gov- 
ernment programs, and feeling the way I do 
about such programs, it is a bitter pill to 
swallow, I can tell you. 

“I am an old man and haven't much longer 
to remain in this world, and it will make 
little difference to me personally if the farms 
are confiscated by Government, but it hurts 
me to think that my children and grandchil- 
dren are to receive such inheritance.” 

I will welcome any suggestions you may 
have. Mr. Moseley will appreciate any help 
you can give him, 

Sincerely, 
LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
Member of Congress. 


ARP, Tex., January 16, 1950. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN LINDLEY BECKWORTH: 
We are poor farmers. We work hard doing 
war work in the war and bought us a little 
farm of 50 acres and just as we got our house 
built my husband had a break-down and was 
sick for 4 years, and try to farm last year the 
first time since we bought the land. I had 
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to go to the hospital on July 17 and that bill 
was $614. The insects eat our cotton and we 
only got five bales, so that did not near pay us 
out, and this year they don't want to let us 
plant any cotton, and the land is too poor to 
raise any feed on, and my husband is not 
able to get a job since he is too old, and 
there are no jobs this way anyway. I pray, 
if you can do anything to help us, only get 
10 acres. We may could get by somehow. 
With him sick like he is it about to run him 
crazy for we don't want to have to sell the 
place and nowhere to go. 
Yours truly, 
Mrs, Grapy SAWYER, 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
College Station, Tex., January 16, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. BeckwortH: This will reply to 
your letter of January 3 with which you en- 
closed a letter from Mr, Zan R. May, Joaquin, 
Tex, 

It seems that Mr. May has filed an applica- 
tion for review of his 1950 cotton-acreage 
allotment and marketing quota with the 
Panola County committee. We have no way 
of knowing how much increase, if any, the 
review committee will grant Mr, May at the 
time his hearing is conducted. The review 
committee will be governed by the same 
regulations and instructions in considering 
appeals as State and county committees were 
required to follow in establishing original 
farm allotments, 

We expect to conduct review-committee 
hearings in east Texas counties during Feb- 
ruary and early March. 

Very truly yours, 
B. F. VANCE, 
Chairman, State Production and 
Marketing Administration Com- 
mittee, 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, January 20, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. BECKWORTH: I am replying to 
your letter of December 19, 1949, in which 
you asked if the situation reported for Ar- 
kansas by Mr. R. L. Compere, the State di- 
rector of the Selective Service System, was 
accurate over the United States. Mr. Com- 
pere reported that the areas of Arkansas 
where the soil was least productive sent a 
higher percentage of its farmers to work 
in war plants. 

As you know, the loss of people from farms 
during World War II was, in part, to the 
armed services. Numerically, the much 
greater out-flow was of farm people who 
moved to nonfarm areas and took nonfarm 
jobs. Statistics are not available to provide 
a break-down between those who took jobs 
in war plants and those who found employ- 
ment at other types of nonfarm jobs. 

With respect to the inductions of men 
directly from farms into the armed forces, 
the deferment policies followed under the 
Tydings amendment were administered for 
& part of the war period on the basis of 
the war unit criteria with respect to size 
of farm. This operated in the direction of 
more deferment of farm workers of military 
age on the more productive and larger-size 
farms. Conversely males of military age on 
inadequate-sized farms failed to meet the 
deferment criteria in greater proportions, 
There were probably many instances when 
the implementation of this policy was less 
than perfect, but in general, the Selective 
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Service System did get relatively more men 
from smaller and less productive farms than 
from the larger or more productive farms. 

With regard to the civilian net out-migra- 
tion from farms during the war years, the 
information is much less direct as to the 
type and size of farms from which the work- 
ers left. The available evidence suggests 
that, by and large, out-migration from farms 
occurred at somewhat heavier rates in re- 
gions and areas where the proportion of the 
farm population living on small, marginal, 
or subsistence types of farming units was 
great; that is, from areas in which popula- 
tion pressure was greatest. 

As data that may be relevant to your 
general problem, I am enclosing estimates 
of the changes in the farm population by 
States during the 5 years preceding January 
1945. These figures cover persons of all ages 
and both sexes, but the decrease in the total 
farm population during World War II gives 
some idea of the relative impact of the war 
on the agricultural manpower situation in 
the different parts of the country. Arkansas 
and the three other States of the West South 
Central had sharper rates of decrease in the 
farm population than were experienced any- 
where else in the United States. 

The losses in farm population shown in 
the attached table for the war period have, 
in part, been recouped since the end of the 
war. For the United States as a whole, the 
farm population at the beginning of 1949 
was 27,776,000 compared with 25,190,000 in 
January 1945. 

Sincerely yours, 
K. T. HUTCHINSON, 
Assistant Secretary. 


Farm population changes, 1940-45, United 
States, major geographic divisions and 
States 


Farm population 


Maine. 

New Hampshire. 

Vermont 
use 


New Tork. 
New Jersey. 
Pennsylvania 


East North Central 


M SA 
North Dakota.. 
South Dakota. 
Nebraska.. 
Kansas 


9 Carolina. 


2 s 
Florida 
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Farm population changes, 1940-45, United 
States, major geographic divisions and 
States—Continued 


Area 

East South Central. 
Kentucky. —17.3 
Tennessee.. —17.6 
VAY —20.5 
EERS —19.9 
— 
West South Central. —25. 7 
1 —24.1 
—25. 3 
—26. 4 
ee bes —26.3 
— ͤ — 
Mountain -7.8 
—17.8 
3 —9. 5 
—8. 3 
—15. 3 
10.2 
14.2 
9. 7 
—ͤ —»—¼— —8. 1 
Washington —7. 5 
Oregon —6. 7 
California.. —9. 0 


Estimates by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 


HALLETTSVILLE, TEx., January 14, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
Gladewater, Tex. 

Dran Sm: We note through the papers that 
the peanut acreage for 1950 has been greatly 
reduced again; this is going to work an 
awful hardship on the small peanut grower, 
due to the fact that the cut last year in this 
county cut quite a few of the growers to such 
small acreage. 

We think that it should be so provided that 
there be a small minimum number of acres, 
per farm possibly 6 or 7 acres, and also in 
each county where the allowable peanut 
acreage to the farmer is so small that he does 
not use the allotment, it could be transfer- 
able to other farm or grower that was plant- 
ing his small allotment, 

We think such a policy would keep many 
little peanut growers carrying this as one of 
their projects to help them make their living 
and have a balanced all-around farm income 
for the whole year. 

We believe that this provision should be 
written into the law and to insure its passage, 
we think petitions should be addressed to 
the Congressman of each district by the 
growers located therein. 

We submit this for your consideration. 


Yours truly, 
O. B. SOKOL, 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
College Station, Tez., January 18, 1950. 
Hon, LINDLEY BeckwortH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mn. BeckwortH: The Cotton Branch 
of Production and Marketing Administration 
has referred to this office a letter dated 
December 15, 1949, to you from Mr. W. I. Crew 
and wife of Route 2, Grand Saline, Tex. We 
received a copy of this same letter In Decem- 
ber and replied on December 22, 1949, Mr. 
Crew had requested your assistance in secur- 
ing a 1950 cotton allotment for his farm. 
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According to available information, the 
farm had no cotton history in 1946, 1947, or 
1948. Consequently, under existing legisla- 
tion, it was not possible to establish a group 
I or regular cotton allotment during Novem- 
ber or December of last year. The farm is 
probably eligible for a group II or new farm 
allotment, and therefore Mr. Crew should 
contact his county PMA committee soon and 
apply to them for a group II allotment. It is 
probable that such an allotment can be 
established before March 1, at which time 
he will be advised by the Wood County com- 
mittee. 

Very truly yours, 
B. F. VANCE, 
Chairman, State Committee. 


Dear LINDLEY: Am returning the material 
you sent me. 

Thanks a lot for your help. One of my 
families are going to move. My gin customers 
are coming to me every day from around 
Big Sandy and Gladewater telling me they 
are out of the farming business if something 
isn’t done. I have a 620,000 gin at Starr- 
ville that would like to let the United States 
Government have for $4,000 as I won't need 
it any more. 

Your friend, 
OLIN WEAVER. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 


ADMINISTRATION, 
College Station, Tex., January 19, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY ORTH, 


House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran MR. BeckwortH: This will reply to 
your letters of January 4 and 11 with which 
you enclosed copies of letters dated Decem- 
ber 30 and January 5 from Mr, J. O. Mc- 
Creight, of Yantis, Tex. Mr. McCreight had 
requested your assistance in securing larger 
cotton allotments for Wood County farms. 

As stated in previous letters, amendatory 
legislation now being considered by the Con- 
gress will, no doubt, help 1950 farm cotton 
allotments in nearly all east Texas counties. 
However, it is my opinion that existing cot- 
ton legislation should be completely rewrit- 
ten for the 1951 crop year to provide for the 
making of farm cotton allotments in diver- 
sified counties on the basis of average farm 
cotton history rather than on the basis of 
& percentage of cropland in such farms. This 
method of making allotments is being used 
successfully in peanut, wheat, and potato 
programs in this State. It was the method 
that Department of Agriculture spokesmen 
recommended to. the first session of the 
Eighty-first Congress. I believe that it will 
correct nearly all of the inequities that have 
occurred in making 1950 farm cotton allot- 
ments in the specified counties. 

Very truly yours, 
B. F. VANCE, 
Chairman, State Committee. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
College Station, Tez., January 19, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. BECKWORTH: This will reply to 
your letters of December 29, 30, 31, 1949, and 
January 7, 9, 11, 1950, in which you enclosed 
copies of letters from the following: 

Mr. Oather Yarbrough, route 4, Wills Point, 
Tex. 


Mr. Henry A. Godwin, Grand Saline, Tex. 

Mr. W. H. Hopson, route 3, Ben Wheeler, 
Tex, 

Mr. S. C. Huff, route 1, Ben Wheeler, Tex. 
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Mr. Arlie E. Hollowell, route 3, Grand Sa- 
line, Tex. 

Mr. E. J. Hale, route 3, Grand Saline, Tex. 

Mr. F. P. Boulter. 

Mr, J. R. Hanson, route 7, box 53, Tyler, 
Tex. 

Mr. Monroe Arnold, route 3, box 323, Tyler, 
Tex. 

Mr. C. C. Garrett, route 1, box 70, Tyler, 
Tex. 

Mr. W. L. Pettigrew, Grand Saline, Tex. 

In each instance the writer had requested 
your assistance in securing a 1950 cotton 
acreage allotment for his farm. 

As we understand the 11 letters, it was 
not possible for the State and county com- 
mittees to establish group I or regular cotton 
allotments because there was no cotton his- 
tory during one or more of the years 1946, 
1947, or 1948. Therefore the farmer should 
contact his local county PMA committee 
soon and file an application for a new grower 
or Group II cotton allotment for 1950. Each 
county committee has reserved a small por- 
tion of the total county allotment for use in 
establishing allotments for farms on which 
there was no cotton history during the 3 
years mentioned above. In all probability, 
new grower cotton allotments can be estab- 
lished by March 1, after which farmers who 
have applied will be notified, 

Very truly yours, 
B. F. VANCE, 
Chairman, State Committee. 


PINE GROVE FARM, 
Ben Wheeler, Tex., January 21, 1950. 

Dran Mr. BECKWoRTH: My tenant had 5 
acres of cotton last year—1948—which was 
the only cotton raised on my farm in several 
years. As the law now stands, if I get any 
cotton acreage it will have to come out of 
the new grower’s allotment which will be 
but an acre or so, maybe none. 

This is not fair. It seems to me that those 
who have not had the profit of raising cotton 
the last several years should be given a 
chance now and besides, during the war my 
farm produced war crop. If you can, please 
advise James Hodge, secretary ACA, Canton, 
to give me at least 6 acres. 

B. E. YOUNGBLOOD. 


Mr. Speaker, incidentally, I wired Mr. 
B. F. Vance as to whether or not he had 
made a survey of Texas to determine how 
many genuine cotton farmers might be 
compelled to quit growing cotton in 1950. 
I enclose his answer to my wire. 

COLLEGE STATION, TEX., January 16, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Retel January 16: Have not made survey 
on genuine cotton farmers as present legisla- 
tion requires determinations only for farms. 

B. F. VANCE, 


Mr. Speaker, I include some communi- 
cations I have received from other areas: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Raleigh, N. C., January 16, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. BECKWORTH: Attached herewith is 
information which you requested in your 
letter of January 10, 1950. 

If we can be of any further assistance to 
you in the future, please feel free to call upon 
us. 


Very truly yours, 
G. T. Scorr, 
State Director, Production and 
Marketing Administration. 
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Summary by counties of additional acreage 
allotment required to provide farm 
with a 1950 cotton allotment equal to (1) 
70 percent 1946-48 plantings, (2) 50 per- 
cent highest planted 1946-48, (3) larger of 
(1) or (2), and (4) estimated acreage that 
might be released 
FIRST CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT, HERBERT c. 

BONNER, WASHINGTON, N. C. 


Higher 
Addi- | of 70 


highest | percent locas 
plantas * at A tion 
es 
planted 
26.8 13.3 27.0 0 
9. 3 53.6 59.4 0 
18.2 19. 7 37.7 25.0 
15.4 20. 0 3.0 0 
272.2 151.5 308. 7 26.0 
426.6 362.7 582.5 35.0 
0 0 0 0 
119.5 166. 3 197.3 10.0 
7.9 2.4 8.3 0 
6.0 21.6 27.6 0 
450.9 224.4 504.6 0 
0 263. 6 1.0 0 
1.9 6.0 6.0 50.0 
1, 762.9 146.0 


WARRENTON, N. C. 


100.0 
50.0 
0, 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
150. 0 
THIRD CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT, GRAHAM A. 
BARDEN, NEW BERN, N. C. 
3 0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
Sa 0 
mpson. š 
S 0 
Dor 0 
FOURTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT, HAROLD D. 
COOLEY, NASHVILLE, N. C. 
1.7 1.7 50.0 
154.0 | 1,122.7 0 
765.7 | 2,861.2 0 
1, 795.9 | 3, 594. 8 0 
8 8 0 
170.0 272.0 0 
449.7 863.7 0 
50.0 


FIFTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT, THURMOND 
CHATHAM, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C, 


0 
193.1 


193.1 


CHAPEL HILL, N. C, 
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Summary by counties of additional acreage 
allotment required to provide every farm 
with a 1950 cotton allotment equal to (1) 
70 percent 1946-48 plantings, (2) 50 per- 
cent highest planted 1946-48, (3) larger of 
(1) or (2), and (4) estimated acreage that 
might be released—Continued 
SEVENTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT, F. ERTEL 

CARLYLE, LUMBERTON, N, C. 


Higher 
Addi- | Addi- | of 70 
tional tional percent] Esti- 
acreage 2 ‘of 3-year| mated 
County for 70- bor, ba) se ad 


EIGHTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT, C. B. DEANS, 
ROCKINGHAM, N. C. 


420. 0 50.0 
20.7 25.0 
89. 1 50.0 

410.7 0 
45.8 0 

204.1 10.0 

291.0 0 

651.7 0 

1, 163. 7 25.0 

617.8 500.0 

0 0 
0 130.0 
10, 923. 2 3, 914.6 |12, 193. 2 790.0 


LAUREL SPRINGS, N, C. 


TENTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT, HAMILTON ©, 
JONES, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


WINKLE, GASTONIA, N. C. 


0 

š 0 

F 5 0 
Rutherford 0 


State total - 88, 467.3 |21, 011. 9 |65, 456.0 | 1, 420.1 


GREENWOOD, S. C., January 19, 1950, 
Representative LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Greenwood County needs 3,000 additional 
cotton acreage to keep genuine cotton farm- 
ers and cotton tenants farming. Proposed 
amendment would help if farmers actual- 
planted acreage used. If adjusted acreage 
figures used, amendment would be worthless, 


R. P. HIGGINS. 


1950 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 

PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
State College, N. Mez., January 12, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWorRTH, 
United States Representative, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. BeckworrH: In response to your 
request of January 3, we are listing below by 
counties, the 1942 cotton allotment, actual 
cotton acreages in counties for 1947 and 1948 
as estimated by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, and the 1950 cotton-acreage al- 
lotment. The 1950 cotton allotment for 
counties does not include the PMA State 
committee reserve for new growers. 


1942 | 1047 n | 1950. 

cotton cotton cotton | col 
County allot- | acr allot 
ment BA ment 
Qhaves...-------- 83, 500 86, 061 
De Baca... a opal rf 
Dona Ana.. 66, 200 53, 537 
Eddy. 27, 800 27, 974 
orth mar es i 

SOIR . T ERS 

Hidalgo 433 700 2,418 
Lea. 1,277 6,000 15, 367 
Luna... 2172| 6,700 10, 205 
Otero.. 548 580 671 
99 2.60 (600 4.800 
oosevelt.— 18,633 | 12,750 8, 533 
Sierra. 855 | 2 000 2.107 
er eS 51 10 185 


We could have complied with your request 
sooner but your letter was addressed to 
Santa Fe, N. Mex., instead of State College. 

Very truly yours, 
V. G. BARTON, 

Administrative Officer, State Committee. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Berkeley, Calij., January 12, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: Your letter dated 
January 3, 1950, addressed to the Production 
and Marketing Administration in Sacra- 
mento, Calif., requesting information re- 
garding cotton acreages and allotments in 
California has been referred to this office 
for reply. 

Attached is a table containing the infor- 
mation by counties as you have requested, 

Very truly yours, 
E. H. Spoor, 


Chairman, California PMA Committee, 
California cotton statistics 


Cotton acreage allotments 


. ee ee — 
1 Total planted acreaze—Cotton allotments were not 
in effect for 1947 and 1948, 
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DEPARTMENT or AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Hugo, Okla., January 20, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECK WworTH, 
United States Congressman, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. BECKWORTH: In answer to your 
letter of January 16, 1950, we wish to advise 
that we held out the full amount the law 
allowed for cotton adjustments which was 
15 percent of the county allocation. 

It is very doubtful if the 170-percent 
amendment would benefit any of our farm- 
ers. 

We need 2,000 acres to make the necessary 
adjustments. We believe if the release-and- 
reapportionment law can be effected these 
adjustments can be made from the farms of 
farmers who have allotments but who will 
not plant any cotton. 

Yours very truly, 
W. A. MORRISON, 
Chairman, Choctaw County PMA 
Committee. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Gainesville, Fla., January 18, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTHĦ, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN BecKworTH: Reference 
is made to your letter of January 13. 

The Florida State PMA Committee set 
aside as a reserve the full 10 percent of the 
State allotment permitted by law. We re- 
quested every county committee in cotton 
counties to set aside the full 15 percent per- 
mitted by law. Everyone of the committees, 
without exception, did so. 

In 14 counties out of the 20 cotton coun- 
ties of the State of Florida all of the county 
committee’s 15 percent plus all that could 
be spared from the State reserve was required 
to meet the mandatory small-farm provision. 
Six counties had a very small acreage (12 to 
457) left for adjustments to larger farms 
after meeting the small-farm minimum, Af- 
ter supplementing county reserves that were 
inadequate for this purpose, we have 862 
acres left in the State reserve for new farms. 
We estimate that there will be approximately 
1,000 new farm applications. 

Our total State allotment is 41,570 acres 
of which 11,374 acres (in addition to their 
computed allotment) was required to meet 
the mandatory small-farm provisions. 

The cropland factor approach was also a 
source of many inequitable allotments for 
the larger farms and you can readily see from 
the above that neither the State nor the 
county committees had no possible way to 
remedy the situation. 

Yours very truly, 
R. S. DENNIS, 
Executive Officer. 


— 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 

AND MARKETING 

ADMINISTRATION, 
Gainesville, Fla., January 23, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BeckwortH, 

Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Mr. H. G. Clayton, director, agri- 
cultural extension service, University of Flor- 
ida, has requested that we furnish you a 
record by counties of the additional acreage 
required to give eligible old grower cotton 
farms in Florida; 
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1. Fifty percent of the highest cotton acre- 
age in the years 1946-1948 (highest acre- 
age to include war-crop or veterans credit). 

2. Seventy percent of the average acreage 
of cotton grown in the years 1946-1948 (war- 
crop credit excluded). 

3. Larger of item 1 or 2. 

These estimates were recently compiled 
and a record of such estimates is attached. 

Please note that our estimate for the 70- 
percent provision referred to in item 2 above 
does not include war-crop credit. No esti- 
mate has been compiled on that basis under 
the 70-percent proviso. 

Yours very truly, 
R. S. Dennis, 
Executive Oficer, 


Florida State summary of additional 
cotton acreage required to provide 
each farm with— 


50 — 5 of | 70 percent of 


County ghest average È 
pe 2 6 
in 1946, 1947, | 1.07 
crop credit for] 1948 (war- form 
1946, 1947, or] crop credit 
1948 excluded) 

1.7 0 1.7 
2.5 4.1 5.6 
302.9 220.6 336.8 

0 0 0 
314.9 356. 0 455.3 
480.0 209.7 530.4 
98.3 89.5 129.5 
73.9 76.1 112.3 

0 0 0 
164. 0 108. 8 201.9 
481.4 278.2 506. 4 
202. 7 180. 5 325.2 
31.5 11.6 36.6 
14.5 0 14.5 
90.8 72.6 113.0 

0 0 0 
322, 4 214,4 376.4 
37.4 1.9 37.4 

0 0 0 


LIVINGSTON, ALA., January 18, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BeckwortH, 
Washington, D. C- 

Dear Sm: The county committee of 
Sumter County held out only a small number 
of acres—not 1 percent—using the BAE fig- 
ures cut our acreage so drastically that noth- 
ing seemed to help. 

The proposed 70 percent of actual planted 
acreage in 1946-48 would satisfy our farmers. 
As the status now is many tenant farmers 
will have to move and find work at some- 
thing they have never done before. 

While the farmers believe some control is 
necessary, they do not think the drastic cut 
imposed is necessary. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. V. HUDSON, 
Chairman, County Committee, 
Sumter County. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Baton Rouge, La., January 17, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. BeckwortH: This will acknowl- 

edge your letters date January 3 and 
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January 10 requesting the following informa- 
tion: 

1. 1942 county cotton acreage allotments; 

2. Acreage planted to cotton by counties in 
the years 1947 and 1948; 

3. The 1950 cotton acreage allotments for 
counties; and 

4. The additional acreage that would be 
needed to give each cotton farm a 1950 allot- 
ment equal to the larger of 70 percent of 
the average acreage planted to cotton on 
the farm in the years 1946, 1947, 1948 or 
50 percent of the highest acreage planted to 
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cotton including credit for war crops in any 
one of the above noted 3 years. 

The enclosure contains the information 
requested. The acreages planted to cotton 
for the years 1947-48 represent BAE esti- 
mates. The additional acreage required to 
raise each farm’s allotment to the 70-50 pro- 
vision is an estimate based on a 20-percent 
sample. 

If there is any further information that 
you need, please advise us. 

Sincerely yours, 


L. A. MULLIN, 
Chairman, State PMA Committee. 


Additional 
acreage 
BAE 197 | BAE 1948 quired to in- 
1942 allotment planted acres | planted acres 1950 allotment 2 ove 
larger of “70 or 
50 percent” 

7, 812.7 19, 400.0 20, 900. 0 21, 862. 0 123.7 
5,164. 8 730. 0 1, 010.0 498. 8 25. 5 
976. 9 370.0 630. 0 764. 2 0 

0 0 0 0 0 
36, 833. 2 26, 800. 0 34, 400.0 30, 384.3 139.1 
3, 499.0 210.0 250. 0 566.7 0 
44, 336. 4 13, 100. 0 15, 500. 0 15, 389. 0 24.0 
44, 487. 4 36, 600. 0 40, 900, 0 32, 985. 3 363.4 
71, 847.5 63, 600. 0 68, 000. 0 54, 765. 4 722.3 
5,187.5 330. 0 500. 0 1, 087. 2 11.0 
10, 395. 0 6, 600.0 8, 600.0 6, 545. 3 106.1 
4, 707.9 1, 060. 0 1, 350.0 1, 670. 8 20. 4 
18, 259.5 15, 000. 0 18, 000.0 14, 384. 8 246.7 
56, 027. 2 30, 300. 0 27, 800. 0 26, 555. 8 238.1 
16, 997.3 12, 400. 0 15, 500. 0 12, 307.1 48.9 
50, 423. 1 23, 000. 0 24, 900. 0 20, 876. 8 171.7 
7,850.5 990. 0 1, 130.0 2, 273.6 8.8 
32, 905. 1 35, 200. 0 42, 500. 0 52, 932. 5 181.5 
14, 364. 0 7, 700. 0 7, 700. 0 8, 463. 1 33.4 
32, 235. 8 20, 200. 0 22, 200. 0 24, 608. 1 157.0 
59, 521.9 65, 500. 0 72, 000. 0 57, 568. 8 471.1 
10, 179. 8 6, 350. 0 7, 050. 0 5, 988. 0 39.6 
2, 508. 5 1. 820. 0 2, 720. 0 2, 566.2 8. 7 
1.064. 5 550.0 750. 0 1,051.4 0 
14, 075.6 1,830.0 2, 480.0 2, 954.0 10.8 
8, 341.7 1,170.0 1, 240.0 4,212.1 23.6 
31, 457.8 25, 200. 0 29, 400. 0 25, 170.6 94.7 
1,202.7 420.0 500.0 379.0 0 
3, 121. 5 500. 0 700. 0 875. 3 5. 5 
89, 272.4 15, 700.0 12, 100.0 14, 784. 4 176.4 
2, 879.9 290.0 440.0 679.8 1.0 
25, 670.0 24, 100.0 27, 200. 0 22, 289. 4 216.8 
39, 192. 4 35, 000.0 44, 100. 0 33, 957. 1 574.6 
51, 484.2 41, 500.0 50, 000. 0 39, 455.9 320.6 
38.5 10.0 10.0 89 
24, 344.9 20, 400. 0 22, 800. 0 18, 312.2 505.1 
17,788. 5 12, 700. 0. 15, 300. 0 13, 304. 5 341.8 
29, 569.6 19, 900. 0 23, 400. 0 19, 023. 1 291.1 
33, 647.9 23, 700. 0 26, 800. 0 21,804. 0 274.6 
52, 420. 0 54, 000. 0 65, 000. 0 50, 432. 3 382.3 
5 5, 400. 0 6, 600. 0 et $2.3 
7, 522.1 1,940.0 2, 420.0 3, 382. 5 4.2 
2.4 0 10.0 3.5 0 
0 0 0 88 seen 
68, 537.0 50, 000. 0 55, 000. 0. 47, 110.9 221, 2 
11, 967.0 9, 700. 0 13, 700. 0 12, 085. 4 150.9 
217.0 0 0 55.0 0 
2, 547. 3 310.0 420. 0 681. 4 2.5 
9, 132.6 1,330.0 1, 860.0 2, 940.8 32.8 
pices h bag 1 rr tg = 
36, 254.9 13, 300. 0 13, 200.0 15, 740.1 85.5 
22, 592.3 9, 750. 0 9, 750. 0 15, 278. 4 165.9 
10, 074.0 1, 190.0 1, 980. 0 3, 439. 4 11.1 
21, 830. 8 8, 150. 0 8, 800. 0 11, 011.8 32.8 
37, 058. 7 14, 800.0 15, 800.0 14, 719.0 201.1 
1, 574. 5 1, 220.0 1, 910.0 1. 448. 9 1.3 
32, 474.7 24, 400.0 33, 600.0 25, 988. 4 181.5 
6, 507.9 2,370.0 3, 420.0 3, 489. 8 3.1 
10, 781. 4 1,710.0 2, 520. 0 2, 995. 4 17.2 
1, 253, 007. 4 838, 000. 0 957, 000. 0 $38, 297. 0 7, 940. 3 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Natchitoches, La., January 16, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECK WORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. BECKWORTH: In reply to your 
letter of January 12, 1950, this is to advise 
that the Natchitoches Parish PMA Commit- 
tee held a 9-percent reserve for adjustments. 
A 15-percent reserve could have been held. 


The committee did not hold the full 15- 
percent reserve because they realized that 


it would be difficult to make an equitable 
distribution before allotment notices, show- 
ing the computed acreages, were mailed to 
the farmers. 

It is believed that a much better job of 
distribution could have been made of the 
reserve that was held if we could have mailed 
the farmers a notice of the computed allot- 
ment and then have allocated the reserve 
at a later date. In this way, we would have 
been able to help some of the hardship cases 
that came to our attention later. 

As to the enclosed amendment, if the 70- 
percent minimum were based on BAE figures, 
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we would get about 1,365 acres; however, in 
many cases, the reported figures were re- 
duced below the actual average in order to 
come within BAE figures, 

We could take care of most of our hard- 
ship cases with 3,000 additional acres, 

A frozen-acreage provision would help the 
situation here quite a lot. If we could pick 
up unused acreage from now until April 30, 
1950, we could get enough acreage to help 
many of our hardship cases. 

Yours very truly, 
H. L. Sisson, 
Parish Administrative Officer. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Jonesboro, La., January 20, 1950. 
Mr. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
Member of Congress, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. BECKWORTH: This is in reply to 
your letter of January 16, 1950, concerning 
1950 cotton-acreage allotments, 

Before our committee obtained a factor to 
apply against the cropland of each cotton 
farm we reserved the full 15 percent allowed 
us to reserve. The suggested amendment en- 
closed with your letter would give us about 
50 additional acres. 

Our parish needs about 100 acres of addi- 
tional acreage to keep genuine cotton farmers 
and genuine cotton tenants farming. 

Sincerely yours, 
James F. Davis, 
Secretary, Jackson Parish PMA Com- 
mittee, 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Decatur, Ill., January 18, 1950. 
Congressman LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BECKWORTH: Reference 
is made to your letter of December 13, 1949, 
which was addressed to Springfield, II., and 
consequently was delayed in reaching this 
office. 

Originally the State committee reserved 
the full 10 percent in setting up cotton-acre- 
age allotments. Each of the two counties 
reserved a full 15 percent. However, in order 
to comply with the 5-acre minimum require- 
ment, we found it necessary to use the 15- 
percent reserve in each county and also all 
of the State’s 10-percent reserve except 70 
acres in one county and 90 acres in the other. 
This small reserve was held for appeals and 
corrections, 

Very truly yours, 
Harry M. COMBRINK, 
Acting Chairman, Illinois PMA Com- 
mittee. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Forsyth, Ga., January 23, 1950. 
Mr. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: In answer to your inquiry dated 
January 16, 1950, the following is submitted: 

1, The county committee reserved the full 
percent it could reserve. 

2. The committee reserved 15 percent of 
the total county allocation. 

3. The amendment attached, if approved, 
would be of no benefit to this county. 

4. If this county had 50 acres, with no 
strings attached, we could satisfy every cot 
ton farmer in the county. 

For the Monroe County committee: 

HUGH W. MERCER, 
County Administration Oficer, Mon- 
roe County PMA, 


1950 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION. AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Jackson, Miss., January 16, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear MR. BEcKwortH: This is with refer- 
ence to your letter of January 13 requesting 
- information relative to the percentage of 

the State cotton allotment withheld as & 
State committee reserve. 

Including the acreage set up by the Cotton 
Branch as a reserve for small farm increases, 
our State committee withheld 3.33 percent 
of the State allotment as a State committee 
reserve. According to Public Law 272, there 
were four specific items for which the State 
committee could withhold acreages as a re- 
serve. These are as follows: 

1. For trends. 

2. For abnormal conditions affecting the 
planting of cotton. 

8. Acreage for new farms. 

4. Acreage for small farm increases. 

No reserve was withheld on the State basis 
for trends. After a study of available data it 
was the opinion of the committee that a 
4-year average represented about as direct 
a trend as any other trend formula that 
could have been worked out. 

For abnormal conditions affecting the 
planting of cotton 0.56 percent was withheld. 
All of the adjustments for abnormal condi- 
tions were made in consideration of overflow 
conditions along the Yazoo River prevailing 
during the planting season in the counties 
involved. The adjustments were based on 
acreage data furnished by United States 
Army engineers and Federal Crop Insurance 
Corporation. 

For new growers, 1.09 percent of the State 
allotment was withheld. This amount was 
estimated to be about one-half the needs 
for new growers in the State. County com- 
mittees were required to withhold approxi- 
mately one-half of the acreage that was esti- 
mated to be needed in each county for new 
growers. It was felt that this procedure 
would, in the long run, have a tendency to 
require county committees to screen applica- 
tions for new growers closer than they might 
if all of the allotment for new growers was 
held out on the State level. 

For small-farm increases, 1.68 percent of 
the State allotment was withheld. This 
acreage was the same amount that the Cot- 
ton Branch set up as a minimum that could 
be used for small-farm increases and, if not 
used for such purposes, would be “frozen.” 
Therefore, the State committee did not with- 
hold any additional acreage for small-farm 
increases because at the time the State com- 
mittee withheld its reserve it was felt that 
this amount would be sufficient to provide 
the necessary increases for small farms as 
required by law. 

No additional amount was withheld by the 
State committee as a State reserve because 
it was the understanding of the committee 
that it had withheld all that was allowed 
under the law—that is, for the four pur- 
poses specified in the act—even though it 
was realized that a maximum of 10 percent 
was authorized where it could be justified. 

Very truly yours, 
T. M. PATTERSON, 
Executive Officer. 


MONTICELLO, Miss., January 18, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Lawrence County Cotton Com- 
mittee did not reserve the full percent that 
could have been reserved. We reserved only 
12 percent of the official county allotment, 
due to the fact that our acreage allotment 
was so small, 
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The amendment setting up 70 percent of 
the farmers actual acreage in 1946, 1947, 
1948 would alleviate our troubles if the in- 
dividual farmer received 70 percent of his 
actual planted acres in 1946-48. 

Lawrence County needs additional acres 
of cotton to keep genuine cotton farmers 
and genuine cotton tenants farming. An 
additional 1,000 acres is needed for the county 
under the present set-up to justify the needs 
of the cotton farmers. i 

If additional acres are not given to this 
county many owners and tenants who have 
been depending on cotton for their only 
income will be forced to divert to some 
other means of making a living or lose their 
property. 

Very truly yours, 
DUDLEY O. MILLER, 
Chairman, Lawrence County Commite 
, tee, Production and Marketing Ad- 
i ministration. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MARSHALL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial from 
the magazine America. 

Mr. GORSKI (at the request of Mr. 
ApDpONIzIO) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Recorp in two 
instances and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. CROOK asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp with reference to H. R. 6769, a 
bill pertaining to an increase in loans 
to the farmers. ‘ 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. Lesinski addressed the House, 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HEFFERNAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article from the 
Brooklyn Eagle paying tribute to Rabbi 
Abraham Mayer Heller. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp in two instances and to 
include therein a newspaper article and 
also an article prepared by him for a 
newspaper. 

Mr. BOLLING asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 hour, following the regular 
order of business and any other special 
orders previously entered, on the 15th 
of February, the fifty-second anniversary 
of the sinking of the battleship Maine in 
Habana Harbor. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WHITE of California asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
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marks in the Recor and include a letter 
from a citizen of his State. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recor and include extraneous 
matter. 


STATE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and revise and 
extend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
how long can respect for our State De- 
partment be maintained, and how long 
can confidence be retained in it when 
the head of that Department still hugs 
to his bosom a former employee and 
official of that Department who now 
stands exposed as an unquestioned be- 
trayer of his country? 

How long can respect for and confi- 
dence in our Supreme Court be main- 
tained when one of its Justices is the 
man who sponsored this convicted be- 
trayer of our country, and helped to 
place him in position where he could 
betray it? 

How can there be a feeling of assur- 
ance that the American people can look 
for straightforward and constitutional 
decisions when questions are presented 
to the Supreme Court for determination 
which involves conflicts between com- 
munistic philosophies on the one hand 
and American principles on the other, 
when two out of the nine members of 
the Court endeavored to save this be- 
trayer of our country from his just 
punishment? 

This is the same Court which has been 
overruling established decisions, and in- 
sinuating into the body of our laws, by 
a process which might be termed “ju- 
dicial legislation” new doctrines taken 
from the Communist Party line. 

This is the Court where cases are now 
pending seeking to overthrow additional 
decisions, and upset established prac- 
tices by the substitution of new and 
radical doctrines also taken from the 
Communist Party line philosophy. 

On January 24 I called attention to 
the fact on the floor of this House that 
Frankfurter and Acheson, who have con- 
sistently upheld Alger Hiss and others 
of his stripe, are still occupying posi- 
tions of power in our Government. I 
stated then, and I repeat now, that the 
conviction of Hiss for his betrayal of 
America to the Communists is but a 
scratch on the surface. 

It is only a small part of the clean-up 
which is going to have to be made if we 
expect to save our country and our Goy- 
ernment. 

Our Government should be purged, 
root and branch, of all who aid and abet, 
directly or indirectly, those whose loyal- 
ty to our Government is even doubtful. 

Birds of a feather flock together, and 
our Government should be cleansed of 
all those who countenance to any de- 
gree treason and disloyalty to the Gov- 
ernment, 
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GEN. DOUGLAS MacARTHUR 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
70 years ago today one of the most dis- 
tinguished men in military history was 
born in my district in the city of Little 
Rock. When little Douglas MacArthur 
appeared at the home of Colonel and 
Mrs. Arthur MacArthur, perhaps, no one 
in the little city dreamed that he would 
achieve the great fame that has come 
to him in this generation. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I am glad 
to join with the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas in calling attention to the general's 
birthday. In 50 years as a soldier he 
has received 43 decorations and 10 cam- 
paign ribbons. He started in as an aide 
under President Theodore Roosevelt and 
now has the colossal job of work in Ja- 
pan. He is a great statesman, a great 
soldier, and a Christian gentleman. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I thank the 
gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I yield. 

Mr. CANFIELD. He was the No. 1 
man in his graduating class at West 
Point. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I felt that 
the House would want me to call at- 
tention to the fact that this is the gen- 
eral’s birthday and to acknowledge ap- 
preciation of his monumental service to 
our country. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. Hays] has 
expired. 


EDUCATION OR TRAINING OF VETERANS 


Mr. McSWEENEY, from the Commit- 
tee on Rules, reported the following priv- 
ileged resolution (H. Res. 447), which was 
referred to the House Calendar and or- 
dered printed: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the adop- 
tion of this resolution it shall be in order to 
move that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of the bill 
(S. 2596) relating to education or training of 
veterans under title II of the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act (Public Law 346, 78th 
Cong., June 22, 1944), That after general de- 
bate, which shall be confined to the bill and 
continue not to exceed 1 hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the 56-minute rule. At the 
conclusion of the consideration of the bill 
for amendment the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such amend- 
ments as may have been adopted and the pre- 
vious question shall be considered as ordered 
on the bill and amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GATHINGS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial. 
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Mr. ALLEN of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Appendix of the REcorp and in- 
clude an expression of an outstanding 
American, Mr. Justice Kirk, of the Appel- 
late Court of Illinois. 


SECRETARY OF STATE ACHESON 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, the state- 
ment made by the Secretary of State 
yesterday did not surprise me. It may, 
however, be terrifying to the people of 
this country. The Secretary seems to 
be completely oblivious of the gathering 
storm of public indignation which, when 


it breaks, will probably sweep’ his little 


Kremlin clean. 
ALGER HISS—TREASON AT YALTA 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks and include a letter from 
the Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, if Alger 
Hiss would only speak up now and tell 
the entire story, in my opinion, he could 
unmask a cabal of treachery to this 
country, the like of which America has 
never known. 

A great many men have wanted to 
know how the Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities ever found Whittaker 
Chambers. They learned from other ex- 
Communists what he had been doing. 
The committee subpenaed Chambers, and 
when he came and laid the facts before 
them, Hiss was brought to trial. 

They took something like a year to 
try the case in New York, and spent about 
a million dollars of the Government’s 
money. The jury convicted Hiss with- 
out a dissenting vote. 

I agree with what the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Cox] has said, and I agree 
with what the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Davis] has said. Our country has 
never been in more danger from within 
than she is today. For God's sake, let 
us protect America. 

Let the Committee on Un-American 
Activities investigate the treason at 
Yalta, where the victory our boys had 
won was turned over to Communist Rus- 
sia—the worst enemy our Christian 
civilization has ever known. 

As I pointed out, a day or two ago, 
President Roosevelt was a sick man, both 
mentally and physically, at the time of 
the Yalta Conference; but the conspira- 
tors seemed to be wide awake and on the 
job. 

At this point, I am inserting a letter 
from the senior investigator of the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities tell- 
ing how Whittaker Chambers was discov- 
ered and brought before the committee 
to give testimony that led ultimately to 
the conviction of Alger Hiss, 
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The letter referred to follows: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, 
Washington, January 26, 1950. 
Hon. JOHN E. RANKIN, 
Member of Congress, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. RANKIN: In response to your tele- 
phonic request of today for information on 
how the Committee on Un-American Actiy- 
ities first gained knowledge of Mr. Whittaker 
Chambers, the following facts contained in 
the records of the committee are set forth: 

The Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties in early 1948, through confidential 
sources, obtained considerable information 
concerning Mr. Chambers’ Communist af- 
filiations and possible Communist under- 
ground operations. In April 1948, in connec- 
tion with a case under investigation by the 
committee, two investigators interviewed Mr. 
Chambers in New York City. During the in- 
terview, Mr. Chambers acknowledged former 
membership in the Communist Party, and 
identified Nathan Witt, John Abt, Lee Press- 
man, Alger Hiss, Donald. Hiss, Victor. Perlo, 
Charles Kramer, Henry Collins, and Harold 
Ware (deceased) as having been members of 
a Communist apparatus in Washington, D. 
C., for the express purpose of infiltrating the 
Government. 

The committee continued its investigation 
of this alleged Communist apparatus and 
several months thereafter uncovered Eliza- 
beth Bentley, a self-confessed ex-Commu- 
nist and courier for an espionage unit op- 
erating within the Government in Wash- 
ington, D.C. Testimony regarding espionage 
activities within the Government involving 
approximately 30 individuals was given be- 
fore the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties by Miss Bentley on July 31, 1948. Among 
those identified by Miss Bentley were Charles 
Kramer and Victor Perlo, who had previous- 
ly been identified by Mr. Chambers to mem- 
bers of the investigative staff as members 
of the Communist Party. Mr. Chambers was 
subpenaed to testify before the committee 
on August 3, 1948, to corroborate in part the 
testimony of Miss Bentley and to give ad- 
ditional testimony concerning Communist 
infiltration of the United States Government. 
In his testimony, Mr. Chambers identified 
Mr. Alger Hiss along with the other indi- 
viduals he had named earlier to the investi- 
gators. 

In subsequent hearings, Mr. Alger Hiss 
denied that he had ever been a member of 
the Communist Party or had participated in 
an underground Communist apparatus. In- 
formation developed in the hearings before 
this committee eventually led to the indict- 
ment of Mr. Alger Hiss in New York City 
and to his subsequent conviction for perjury 
in his testimony before the grand jury in 
New York City. 

It is hoped that the above information 
satisfactorily answers your request. 

Sincerely yours, 
Louis J. RUSSELL, 
Senior Investigator. 


THE COAL SITUATION 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Il- 
linois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I take this time to urge the membership 
of the House of Representatives, through 
you as Speaker of the House, to advise 
the President of the United States that 
we, the duly elected representatives of 


the people, feel that the President should 
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immediately invite Mr. John L. Lewis 
and the representatives of the coal-mine 
operators to the White House for the 
purpose of allowing the President to ap- 
peal to both sides to agree to terms un- 
der which the mining of coal may be 
restored to normalcy—at least until the 
coal supply above ground has reached 
the point where the health and safety 
of the citizens of this Nation are not 
imperiled—while arbitration is carried 
on. 

The Director of the Bureau of Mines 
has informed the President that coal 
stocks are at the danger point. The 
President has steadfastly refused to use 
the instruments given to him by the 
Congress to deal with the situation. It 
is now imperative that all of us recog- 
nize our oaths and ask that the Presi- 
dent—however reluctant he may be— 
use his great office to protect the inherent 
rights of the citizens of this Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, the House of Represent- 
atives has found itself divided on most 
issues since we reconvened in January, 
but I sincerely believe that on this plea 
to the President we should all find a 
common meeting ground. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

‘There was no objection. 


(Mr. CHUncn addressed the House. 


His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the 
‘House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Jonas addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


THE SHORTAGE OF COAL 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks and include reso- 
lutions dealing with the coal situation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, may I 
call the attention of the President to the 
fact that Nero fiddled while Rome 
burned. 

Within the last 24 hours Dr. James 
Boyd, head of the Bureau of Mines, 
one of the administration’s fact-find- 
ing agencies, has advised the Presi- 
dent and the country that there is a na- 
tional emergency because of the lack of 
coal, that the people are suffering, and 
that the economy of the country is suffer- 
ing and will be disastrously affected if 
present coal conditions are permitted to 
continue. What more does the President 
want before he is convinced that it is his 
duty—if not his pleasure—to use the 
Taft-Hartley law which the Congress 
has provided to put an end to this coal 
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shortage? It seems that everybody but 
the President already knows there is a 
shortage of coal. 

My good friend the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. ALLEN] has just suggested 
that some days ago he went to the White 
House in person and asked that the 
President call in John L. Lewis and the 
coal operators and urge them to get to- 
gether and compose their differences. 
The gentleman from Illinois is still of 
the opinion that this should- be done. 
Mr. Speaker, that will only mean more 
delay—time is of the essence. The 
country wants something done now, not 
next week or next month. We have 
another cold spell in Michigan, and our 
people are getting desperate. 

I am just in receipt of a message from 
the city of Monroe, Mich., including offi- 
cial resolutions depicting what is hap- 
pening in that city of 22,000 so far as fuel 
coal is concerned. Just some more evi- 
dence as to actual coal shortages 
throughout the Nation. The resolution 
reads as follows: 

Whereas despite rationing and curtailment 
of coal deliveries for 6 weeks, Monroe coal 
merchants are running short of coal, house- 
holders’ bins are nearly empty in many cases, 
and the few shipments of coal reaching Mon- 
roe are insufficient to meet mounting de- 
mand; and 

Whereas surveys reveal that if the present 
shortage continues the entire local coal sup- 
ply may be exhausted within a few days, 
leaving a large proportion of homes in this 
community without means of heating and 
wholly at the mercy of severe weather; and 

Whereas efforts to replenish supplies and 
build up a margin of safety are rendered 
fruitless by the national shortage, stemming 
from coal strikes and 3-day workweeks, and 
by the facts as reported in the press that 
other communities throughout the State and 
in other States are in a like dilemma: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Monroe City Commission, 
That a local emergency exists in that the 
public health and welfare is endangered by 
the critical shortage of coal; be it further 

Resolved, That the President of the United 
States be informed of the emergency herein 
declared and respectfully requested to take 
such action as he may by law be empowered 
to take to relieve the same and the causes 
thereof; be it further 

Resolved, That the contents of this resolu- 
tion be communicated to Michigan Repre- 
sentatives in both Houses of Congress, and 
to the Governor of the State of Michigan. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. FENTON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include an 
editorial. 

Mr. JUDD asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor in four separate in- 
stances and in each to include extrane- 
ous material. 

Mr. CLEVENGER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include an 
editorial. 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND ALGER 
HISS 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, the shock- 
ing statement “I do not intend to turn 
my back on Alger Hiss,” made by Mr. 
Dean Acheson, yesterday at a press con- 
ference, which he called as a high official 
of the Federal Government, the Secre- 
tary of State, illustrates again what has 
been the curse of this administration 
and its predecessor, personal govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Acheson as an individual has a 
perfect right, of course, to choose as his 
cronies, whoever he wishes, and stick to 
them as he wishes; and I respect his 
determination as an individual to stand 
by anybody who has been a good friend 
of his. But as the Secretary of State, 
he is not just an individual. He has 
loyalties and responsibilities that must 
transcend any loyalties he may have as 
an individual. It is no longer Dean 
Acheson and Alger Hiss; it is the Secre- 
tary of State of the United States and 
a man who betrayed a trust, acting as an 
enemy of the United States. If the Sec- 
retary of State does not intend to turn 
his back on such a man, duly convicted 
in our courts of perjury regarding the 
most heinous of all crimes, treason, then 
a responsible Congress and the people 
of the United States must demand that 
the President of the United States turn 
his back on Mr. Dean Acheson as his 
Secretary of State. 


WAGES IN THE SUGAR INDUSTRY 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, at this time when we are hear- 
ing so much about wage-and-hour leg- 
islation I think it is appropriate to again 
call attention to what is taking place 
under the Sugar Act. Our majority 
leader the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, the Honorable JohN McCormack, 
I am sure will remember that when we 
extended the Sugar Act he took a lead- 
ing part in seeing that labor was included 
in the act. We do not need more legis- 
lation; all we need is some recognition 
of the fact that labor is labor, including 
sugar production. I realize that the 
rural population of this country is only 
20 percent of the total population, but 
surely they are subject to the same labor- 
legislation benefits as other groups. As 
long as we maintain a minimum wage of 
25 to 32 cents an hour under the Sugar 
Act, just so long will I believe that this 
administration is not too wholeheartedly 
interested in minimum wages. 


The SPEAKER, The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired, 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 


marks in the Recorp and include an 
article on General MacArthur at 70. 
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Mrs. ST. GEORGE asked and was 
given permission to extend her remarks 
in the Recor» in two instances, in one to 
include a magazine article appearing in 
an English magazine Truth and in the 
other some remarks of Mr. Gwinn, of 
New York. 

Mr. VURSELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recor in two instances and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. HALE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the REC- 
orp and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. GROSS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial. 

Mr. CANFIELD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances and include an 
editorial in each. 

Mr. WILLIAM L. PFEIFFER (at the 
request of Mr. KEATING) was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. KEATING asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

(Mr. VURSELL addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix. 


DEAN ACHESON 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I have here- 
tofore asked that we get a new Secre- 
tary of State. I do not approve of the 
actions of the present incumbent. I 
have listened with great interest to the 
remarks of the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Davis] and the gentleman from 
Minnesota, WALTER Jupp, in reference to 
the State Department. 
| Mr. Speaker, from the things that have 
happened in China and other countries 
in the world, I do not know of anyone 
who has worked more for the interest of 
Mr. Joe Stalin than our Secretary of 
State, Dean Acheson. I think if Joe 
Stalin wants a new secretary of state 
we can spare Dean Acheson to the ad- 
vantage of our country’s welfare. No 
greater bomb can be thrown at our secu- 
rity than his defense and esteem for 
Alger Hiss, who was convicted by the 
courts of our land as a perjurer. 


THE SUFFERING OF THE INDIANS OF 
i MONTANA 


Mr. DEWART. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. DEWART. Mr. Speaker, I had a 
long distance telephone call last night 
from Mr. Hugo Aronson, a man I have 
known for years and whose statement 
can be relied upon. He told of the severe 
cold weather in Montana, the tempera- 
ture averaging from 30° to 50° below. 
In addition, on the Blackfeet Reserva- 
tion there has been snow until the roads 
and trails are blocked. 

Last summer eastern Montana suffered 
a serious drought, along with a grass- 
hopper infestation. The result is that 
on the Fort Belknap, Fort Peck, Rocky 
Boy, Northern Cheyenne, and Blackfeet 
Indian Reservations there is great suf- 
fering. 

My friend visited the Blackfeet Reser- 
vation yesterday and he found Indian 
families without food and fuel; they were 
actually tearing up the floors in their 
cabins to use as fuel. 

I personally visited these reservations 
in December and know of the dire sit- 
uation that faces these Indians if ade- 
quate relief is not provided. 

On the Fort Belknap Reservation, the 
income per family last year was only $350. 
On the Fort Peck the feed supply for live- 
stock was only 25 percent of normal. 
The result is not only low income from 
the reservations, but also fewer jobs, and 
when there was a job, it was only short- 
time work. Therefore, the Indians have 
not been able to provide for themselves 
as they would normally. 

Food and fuel are disastrously short. 


There is need for relief funds, hospital” 


funds, food, and fuel. 

The regional director, Mr. Paul Fick- 
inger, is authority for the State, and re- 
ports funds are exhausted and 2,700 
Indians need immediate help. Havre, 
Miles City, Forsyth, and other Montana 
cities have sent supplies and have tried 
to help in this difficult situation. 

These Indians are wards of the Fed- 
eral Government; we have assumed the 
responsibility for their welfare. There 
is terrific need and suffering. 

On my return to Washington early this 
month, I called this situation to the at- 
tention of the Indian Bureau. Time and 
again I have emphasized the need for 
help. I shall ask the Appropriations 
Committee for additional relief funds. 

I believe this is a matter that the Con- 
gress should know about. It is not the 
kind of a situation we want to have in 
this United States. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SADLAK asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Rec- 
orp and include an editorial. 

Mr. MEYER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recor in two instances and include edi- 
torials. 

Mr. FARRINGTON asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Record and include an editorial. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. SADLAK addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix.) 


SPREAD BETWEEN FARMER AND 
CONSUMER 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
ceived this morning some very interest- 
ing comments derived from the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics concerning the 
Squeeze that the farmers of the Midwest, 
the food producers of this Nation, are 
now undergoing. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics of the Department of Agriculture 
summarizes the price spreads between 
the farmers and the consumers by com- 
puting the annual retail cost of a mar- 
ket basket of food for a family of three 
average consumers together with the dis- 
tribution of this cost between the farmer 
and the marketing system. At the prices 
prevailing in July 1948, the annual retail 
cost of this market basket for three peo- 
ple would have been $712. 

In October 1949 the same quantity of 
food could be purchased for $637. Dur- 
ing this period when the retail cost of 
an annual food supply for a family of 
three was falling $75, the farm price of 
this food fell $69, while charges made 
for services performed after the com- 
modities left the farm declined only $6. 


THE LATE RICHARD T. BUCKLER 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks and include a news item. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
sad mission here today. I report to you 
the death of a former Member of the 
House and my predecessor in Congress, 
Richard T. Buckler, who passed to the 
great beyond last Monday at his farm 
home near Crookston, in Polk County, 
Minn. It is with a special feeling of sad- 
ness that I make this announcement 
since I served Mr. Buckler for 8 years as 
his secretary and assistant. 

Many of the older Members of the 
Congress remember “Dick” Buckler when 
he served here in the Seventy-fourth, 
Seventy-fifth, Seventy-sixth and Seven- 
ty-seventh Congresses. They will recall 
his down-to-earth speeches here on agri- 
cultural questions and his fighting heart 
when it came to protecting the farmers 
of his district and the Nation, 

It has been my pleasure and privilege 
to serve the Ninth District of Minnesota 
as his successor. He retired voluntarily 
from Congress and active public life be- 
cause of his health and age. His service 
and work long will be remembered in the 
hearts of his old associates here and the 
many thousands of his friends and sup- 
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porters in the Ninth District and the 
State of Minnesota. 

Richard T. Buckler was born in Coles 
County, III., and in 1904 came to Polk 
County, Minn., where he has operated 
several sections of land successfully. 

He was elected for his four terms here 
as a Farmer-Labor Representative and 
at one time was the only Member of that 
party in the House. While here, he made 
an enviable record, particularly on farm 
legislation. His advice and counsel were 
invaluable, indeed, to many of the men 
who served with him when it came to 
writing and debating laws relating to 
agriculture. 

He had reached the age of 85 and lived 
a long and useful life as a member of the 
Minnesota Senate for 12 years; an active 
member of the Farm Bureau and Farm- 
ers Union since they were organized; 
State chairman of the Farmer-Labor 
Party, appointed by the late Governor 
Floyd B. Olson in 1924; and then elected 
to this House for four consecutive terms. 

Mr. Buckler is survived by two sons 
and four daughters. Our deep sym- 
pathy is extended to them. 

Funeral services are being held today 
in Crookston. Although we cannot be 
at those services in person, we are there 
in spirit, sadly remembering an old 
friend and regretting the passing of an 
outstanding public servant and a great 
Representative in this Congress. 

Local mention was made in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star in its issue of Tues- 
day, January 24, 1950. 

The news article follows: 

RICHARD T. BUCKLER DIES; FORMER HOUSE 

MEMBER 

Richard T. Buckler, 85, a Farmer-Labor 
Party Representative from Minnesota who 
served four terms in Congress from 1935 to 
1942, died yesterday on his farm in Crookston, 
Minn. 

Mr. Buckler, who was born in Coles County, 
III., held numerous township and local 
school-district offices in Polk County, Minn., 
for 30 years. He had served as a State sen- 
ator from Polk County for three terms before 
his election to the Seventy-fourth Congress 
on November 6, 1934. 

Long known as a friend of the farmer and 
active in Farm Bureau and Farmers’ Union 
organizations for years, he was a strong adyo- 
cate of old-age pensions, the bonus, a cen- 
tral bank, and price fixing for farm products. 
He represented the Ninth Minnesota District 
in Congress. Mr. Buckler is survived by two 
sons and four daughters. Funeral services 
will be held Thursday in Crookston. 


Mr. Buckler’s biography as shown in 
the Congressional Directory for the 
Seventy-seventh Congress will be of in- 
terest at this time. 

It follows: 

Richard Thompson Buckler, Farmer-Labor, 
R. F. D., Crookston, Minn.; born in Coles 
County, III.; attended the common schools; 
engaged in farming in Andover Township, 
Polk County, Minn., since 1904; has held 


numerous township and local school-district 


offices in the past 30 years; served as State 
senator from Polk County for three terms, 
12 years; active in Farm Bureau and Farm- 
ers Union organizations for many years; 
married on October 20, 1891, to Addie Ball, 
at Charleston, Coles County, III.; six chil- 
dren—five daughters and one son; member of 
Eagles lodge and the Baptist Church; elected 
to the Seventy-fourth Congress on November 
6, 1934, receiving 41,822 votes and a plurality 
in 12 of the 15 counties in the district over 
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Ole O. Sageng, Republican, 27,522 votes, and 
Martin O. Brandon, Democrat, 25,210 votes; 
in the election on November 3, 1936, Repre- 
sentative Buckler was elected to his second 
term in Congress by an increased vote and an 
increased plurality over 1934; he received a 
total vote of 48,265, compared to his Republi- 
can opponent’s 31,181, and his Democratic 
opponent's total of 20,165; Mr. Buckler’s plur- 
ality over the Republican nominee, Elmer A. 
Haugen, was 17,077, about 3,000 votes greater 
than his plurality 2 years previous; he secured 
a plurality in 14 of the 15 counties in the 
district, losing only Otter Tail County, the 
home county of his two opponents, where 
he lost to the Republican nominee by 3,180 
and defeated the Democratic nominee, Mar- 
tin O. Brandon, by 2,062; in Mr. Buckler's 
home county of Polk he received a plurality 
over the Republican nominee of 5,516 votes, 
and a margin of 6,571 over the Democratic 
candidate; was reelected to his third term by 
a comfortable margin over his Republican 
opponent and by 23,592 votes over the Demo- 
cratic candidate, carrying 12 of the 15 coun- 
ties in the district; has the distinction of 
being the only candidate running in the State 
of Minnesota carrying the Farmer-Labor 
label to win election and in face of the 
fact that the Farmer-Labor candidate for 
Governor lost the district by approximately 
18,000 votes; in 1940 Congressman Buck- 
ler was reelected and again holds 
the distinction of being the only Farmer- 
Labor Party labeled candidate to win in the 
State of Minnesota in the 1940 elections; his 
4 terms of 2 years each will give him a total 
of 8 years of Ninth District service which is 
the second longest in the history of the 
Ninth Congressional District of Minnesota, 
only Halvor Steenerson, also of Crookston, 
serving for a longer period. 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAGEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to join my col- 
league from Minnesota in paying trib- 
ute to a fine gentleman who has just 
passed away, Richard Buckler. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HAGEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. WIER. I would like to join also as 
a Member from the State of Minnesota 
in paying eulogy to a grand old man who 
served the State of Minnesota and his 
constituency with a lot of courage, and 
a lot of work, and I know that the peo- 
ple of Minnesota will mourn his passing. 

Mr, AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAGEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I also 
had the privilege of serving with Mr. 
Buckler when he was in the House of 
Representatives. He was a grand Amer- 
ican, and we extend our sympathy to his 
family. 

Mr. HAGEN. I thank the gentleman. 
DISPENSING WITH DISCHARGE DAY BUSI- 

NESS, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 13 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, for many years it has been the 
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traditional policy of Congress not to have 
a session, or at least to transact no im- 
portant business which would require a 
roll call, on Lincoln’s Birthday. On that 
day a great many Republican dinners 
will be held all over the country. I be- 
lieve this year there will be about 2,700 
Lincoln Day dinners. Practically every 
Republican Member of the Congress has 
at least one and some have four or five 
speaking engagements. 

It happens that the next 21-day dis- 
charge day is Monday, February 13, 
which complicates our situation. The 
Members must know now in order to 
arrange their schedules, whether or not 
we are going to have important business 
on that day. Therefore, may I inquire 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts if 
he can enlighten us as to what we might 
expect, and perhaps he might be able at 
this time to make a unanimous-consent 
request to dispense with the business in 
order on that day? 

Mr. McCORMACK. It is my under- 
standing that the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, the minority leader, is mak- 
ing this request as the leader of his 
party? 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts, Iam, 
at the request of a great many of the 
Republican Members. 

Mr, McCORMACK. We all recognize 
that it works both ways. When we have 
our special days the same consideration 
is extended to the Members on the Demo- 
cratic side by the Republican leadership 
and the Republican Members. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. May 
I say that we are only too happy to com- 
ply with such requests. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is a very 
basic situation that confronts the two 
political parties. Recognizing that, I 
personally think the only thing that can 
be done and should be done is to dis- 
pense with the business in order on the 
next discharge day, because each politi- 
cal party has to respect the responsibili- 
ties that devolve upon the other, I join 
in the statement of the distinguished 
minority leader that it has been the cus- 
tom for years, no matter which party 
is in control of the House, for each party 
to recognize the responsibilities of the 
other. We on this side have our Jackson- 
Jefferson Day dinners, and during the 
Eightieth Congress time was allowed the 
Democratic Members to make the 
speeches that were attendant on such 
occasions. 

Mr. HUBER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? ; 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts, I 
yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. HUBER. Inasmuch as if Abra- 
ham Lincoln were alive today he would 
be a Fair Dealer, I shall offer no ob- 
jection to the request the gentleman 
intends to make. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
have some doubts about the gentleman's 
assumption with regard to Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Thoroughly con- 
curring with my friend from Ohio, but 
not desiring to make that an issue at 
the moment, I ask unanimous consent, 
Mr. Speaker, that the business in order 
on the next discharge day, Monday, Feb- 
ruary 13, be dispensed with. 
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Mr. EBERHARTER. Reserving the 
right to object, Mr. Speaker, of course, 
the Members understand that this will 
delay any possible action under the 21- 
day rule for 2 weeks. I wonder whether 
the unanimous-consent request could 
not be changed so that we could take 
up the business in order on discharge 
day on the Tuesday following Monday, 
the 13th. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. May 
I say to the gentleman that Members 
could not get back from the west coast 
by the following day. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Perhaps the re- 
quest could be made for later in the 
week. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
really do not think the arrangement 
would prevent any legislation from get- 
ting to the floor before the session is 
over. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, may I further ask the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts what the pro- 
gram will be for tomorrow and Monday? 

Mr. McCORMACK. The Committee 
on Rules has reported out a rule today 
on House Joint Resolution 398, relating 
to cotton- and peanut-acreage allot- 
ments and marketing quotas under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
The rule provides for 3 hours of gen- 
eral debate. I am programing this bill 
for tomorrow, but want to inform the 
House that consideration of the bill on 
tomorrow will be confined to general de- 
bate. The bill will be read for amend- 
ment under the 5-minute rule on Mon- 
day. I have a further agreement with 
the gentleman from Masschusetts [Mr. 
Martin], and the chairman of the com- 
mittee, the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Cooter], that if there is any 
roll call on the bill on Monday, either 
on a motion to recommit or on passage 
of the bill, the roll call will take place 
on Tuesday. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Iam 
in accord with that understanding. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Of course, that 
would require the unanimous consent of 
the House. Rather than wait until Mon- 
day, Mr. Speaker, I now ask unanimous 
consent that if on Monday, on a motion 
to recommit, if such a motion should be 
made, or upon the passage of the resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res. 398), there is a roll call 
vote to be taken, the roll call will take 
place on the following day, Tuesday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DELANEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 


Mr. FISHER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an address by Sec- 
retary of Defense, Louis Johnson, 
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CONGRESSIONAL MEMBERS SHOULD 
AVOID RUMORS, HEARSAY, AND GOS- 
SIP AND STICK TO FACTS IN 
SPEECHES 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, the reason 
I am taking this time to speak extempo- 
raneously is that I feel impelled to again 
speak out against what I believe to be 
an erroneous habit and attitude here 
on the floor of this great Congress. 

For instance, just a few minutes ago 
one of the distinguished Members of this 
House, having served here many years 
ably and well, spoke in such terms and 
language that it clearly would indicate 
to the American people that he believed, 
and was trying to get across to his col- 
leagues in this Congress and the Amer- 
ican people, that Dean Acheson, Sec- 
retary of State, was directly or indirectly 
aiding Joe Stalin. Yet, I am dead sure 
that this distinguished Member from 
Pennsylvania knows in his own heart 
and must carry consciously in his mind 
that he had no intention of even infer- 
ring that our State Department would 
consciously do anything to aid Joe Stalin 
in his political or economic philosophies. 

Yet, Mr. Speaker, the language he used 
would clearly indicate through the press 
and over the wires that a Member of 
Congress was charging our State Depart- 
ment with being an aid and an assistant 
to Joe Stalin. 

This, under the circumstances of the 
present world situation, does clearly add 
to confusion; to fear; to suspicion; to 
ill will; to national and even interna- 
tional misunderstanding as to what the 
facts really are. For, I say to my col- 
leagues, that the distinguished gentle- 
man uttered his intemperate words with- 
out basis in law or fact to substantiate 
his untimely and unwarranted remarks, 
And so it goes. 

Granting that we have congressional 
immunity in what we say; granting that 
we are free to say what we wish on the 
floor of this Congress as Members of 
Congress without fear of libel or slan- 
der, this does not justify us in being any 
less diligent in sticking to the facts and 
the law and the truth than we would 
have our own constituents be in our re- 
spective congressional districts; does it? 
Why should we take liberties on the floor 
of this House in speaking of any matter 
when it is only sounds and rumor and 
gossip and “political dishwater’? Yes, 
even though most of us are candidates 
for reelection, even though the two- 
party system thrives and lives, partially 
at least, on account of the desire of those 
in the majority to stay in the majority, 
and those in the minority party to be- 
come the majority party, this does not 
justify members of either party in relat- 
ing as facts or truth anything which is 
known to them to not yet be established 
as facts or as the truth. 
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A certain Good Book, many years ago, 
advised us to not be intemperate. This 
applies to speech as well as to personal 
habits. It most emphatically applies to 
us Members of Congress in these stren- 
uous days of world anticipation, misun- 
derstanding, stresses, and strains. Let 
us, therefore, be factual and temperate 
in our speeches and in what we say and 
in what we do. As Representatives of 
the American people, let us so conduct 
ourselves in our speeches from the floor 
of this Congress that the American peo- 
ple will consider us as examples of tem- 
perate speech and of temperate attitudes 
toward one another in our speeches. 
And let the two great political parties 
only enumerate and enunciate that 
which is founded in truth and facts; that 
which can be substantiated. 

I said it before, in 1946, and I say it 
again: What we here say many times 
goes out over the Nation and over the 
world. By repetition it becomes garbled 
and exaggerated and even more ex- 
tremely intemperate and destructive of 
truth and veracity. Millions of folks 
think and believe and repeat what we 
here state as the gospel truth. And 
those who are already inclined to be 
lacking in temperate speech and tem- 
perate mental attitudes toward their 
fellow citizens or rival political parties 
are given a further handle and circum- 
stances to strengthen their intemperate 
attitudes and speeches and relationships. 


Gentlemen of this House, let us by our 


daily words and conduct add to the sum 
total of our privilege and obligation 
which we especially have to strengthen 
the sinews of our American way of life. 
As democracy depends on an intelligent 
and well-informed participating elector- 
ate at the grass roots, so the American 
electorate depends upon us, as Members 
of Congress, both the House and the 
Senate, to be consciously temperate, 
truthful, accurate, and of careful and 
considerate speech in everything we say. 

I believe, Mr. Speaker, to be conscious 
of having done less than substantially 
this, is to fail in one of our greatest ob- 
ligations to the American people who 
look to us to only say and to only do 
that which has first been weighed and 
not found wanting, both in speech and 
in conduct. In this manner the sinews 
of our Nation will be made whole where 
lacking and will be made strong where 
weak. 

On Tuesday, March 19, 1946, when I 
was a Member of the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress, I said in part as follows, and my 
observations on that occasion will be 
found in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 92, part 10, page A1507. Mr. 
Speaker, this viewpoint, which I this 
day urge to your attention, again 
emphasizing, and again reemphasizing, 
the same existing thing which I extem- 
Pporaneously gave on March 19, 1946. 

Following herewith are a few of my 
sentiments on that date: 

My point is that too often Members state 
as facts matters they only hear about, 
through rumors, inaccurate, incomplete re- 
ports, and clearly erroneous reports. Why 
not wait until we know what the fact is 
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before we speak out words which sound 
around the world? 

What we as House Members say should be 
so carefully weighed and verified before we 
say it that no person will be misled or mis- 
guided because of what we have here said. 

We have a peculiar responsibility for ut- 
tering words which should only sound in 
terms of accuracy in fact and law. 

Granting that we have, and must have, 
certain privileges of speech as Members of 
Congress, the careless or thoughtless use of 
this may well result in an abuse of it—if it 
results in misinformation to the people of 
our own great Nation or of the world. I do 
not insinuate that any Member would known- 
ingly mislead or misstate—but, if Members 
state as facts those things which are not 
just as stated, then the result of making re- 
port, based on rumor, hearsay, gossip, ill 
will, or intolerance, is weakening rather than 
strengthening to our national sinews. The 
dissemination as a fact of that which is not 
already verified to be in fact and truth is 
starting a chain of report throughout the 
Nation which cannot but weaken our demo- 
cratic processes. 

What is the truth about it? What are the 
basic facts? Even if we do not make a 1l- 
minute talk the first time a newspaper or 
a radio commentator reports this or that, 
it would be safer for our international rela- 
tionships if we did not so promptly condemn 
or castigate other nations, when an opinion 
given is based on first, an incomplete report, 
or rumor, or partisanship, or other factor 
which should cause us to pause and care- 
fully consider before we utter words which 
can never be recalled. 

What is said on the floor of this House 
makes toward the attitude of other nations 
and of their governments toward us as a 
nation. And, toward our President and our 
Senate and our Department administrators, 
and our Cabinet officers. 

What do you suppose the thinking of 
foreign peoples is about the sincerity and 
efficiency of our two-party system of gov- 
ernment, if they base their opinions upon 
the harshly spoken, ill-considered words 
frequently uttered against the efficiency and, 
in condemnation of the so-called bureauc- 
racy of our Government? 

In heat of debate, condemnation, unjust 
criticism, unfounded attack, unwarranted 
accusations, are said to often be made. 
Should we not seek to weigh our words most 
carefully, bearing in mind that what we say 
about the functioning of our own political 
parties and about our own form of govern- 
ment, is heard around the world? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SABATH asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in three instances and include 
extraneous matter. 


THE FAIR EMPLOYMENT BILL 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, the Mem- 
bers of the House, particularly those who 
have inquired of me from day to day as 
to the consideration of a rule in the 
Committee on Rules and the many who 
are interested in the passage of the fair- 
employment bill, are entitled to know 
what transpired in the Committee on 
Rules today with regard to it. 
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You will recall that on Wednesday, 
January 18, the Committee on Rules de- 
ferred action and a vote on granting a 
rule on this important bill by reason of 
the absence of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. SMITH] and the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. WADSWORTH]. It 
was agreed then that a vote on a rule 
would be taken Tuesday, January 24, 
and all members of the committee were 
formally notified as to the meeting on 
that day. Two members of the commit- 
tee were absent at this second meeting, 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN] 
and the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
WADSWORTH], and it was urged that a 
vote be postponed until these members 
were present. A vote, however, was 
taken which resulted in a 5 to 5 tie and 
thereafter, the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Brown] made a motion for its re- 
consideration at today’s meeting. 

Today, however, we were again sub- 
jected to further delaying tactics of the 
type which have become chronic when- 
ever the opponents of this bill are con- 
fronted with the necessity of going on 
record for or against bringing it to the 
floor. 

Due to the unavoidable absence of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Waps- 
WORTH] because of illness, his Republican 
colleague—with the silent but joyous ap- 
proval of their Dixiecrat colleagues—in- 
sisted that the matter should again lay 
over until the full membership of the 
committee could be in attendance. They 
insisted that if I forced a vote for a rule 
on the FEPC bill today they would be 
obliged to vote against it, 

So once more—the third time—com- 
mittee action is deferred on this bill—in 
which millions of people are interested, 
of which a majority of the voters of the 
Nation have signified their approval in 
recent elections, and for the enactment 
of which both the Republican and Dem- 
ocratic Parties stand pledged in their 
1948 platforms. 

I, of course, intend no reflection upon 
the distinguished gentleman from New 
York [Mr. WapswortH], for whom I have 
the highest regard, when I point out the 
eagerness with which his Republican col- 
leagues seized upon his absence as an ex- 
cuse for further delay. As far as they 
are concerned one excuse is as good as 
another if it will keep the FEPC bill from 
coming to a vote. 

It is a strange thing, however, that 
Mr. WapdswortTuH’s absence was not in- 


voked to delay action upon any other 


matter before the committee today. 
For instance, House Joint Resolution 
398, which will increase cotton acreage 
in the 1950 cotton season by 1,400,000 
acres and will cost the Government hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. Notwith- 
standing the Republicans’ hypocritical 
cries for economy they voted for a rule 
for this bill and sent it to the floor for 
action of the whole House. Could it be, 
as some persons are beginning to sus- 
pect, that the unholy alliance of the 
GOP and Dixiecrats was at work in the 
strange coincidence of these two events? 
Is it a possibility that there was an 
understanding between these strange 
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bedfellows and that the Republicans vot- 
ed for a rule for the cotton resolution, 
so dear to the heart of their southern 
friends, in exchange for delaying action 
against FEPC? 

I wonder. And the people are begin- 
ning to wonder about these goings on. 

But, to quote the Republicans’ own 
great Lincoln whom they will proclaim 
on February 12, but whose wisdom they 
choose so often to ignore, “You can’t 
fool all of the people all of the time.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PHILBIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recor in two instances, 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the RecorD..in. two separate 
instances, and to include letters, news- 
paper articles, and editorials. 

Mr. WEICHEL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp in two instances. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. PHILBIN addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


REPUBLICAN BALL CARRIERS FOR 1952 
SHOULD BE “IKE” AND SINATRA 


Mr. O'SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
W. E. Britt, of Longmont, Colo., recently 
had this to say in its public writer’s col- 
umn of the Denver Post: 


As E. P. Gallup, of Denver, said a few days 
ago, we must pray for a patriotic leader. 
Last month General Eisenhower said that 
the common people ought to stop thinking 
about pensions and get back to a “beer and 
hot dog” diet. Therefore, we should infer 
that Ike is a jolly fellow and a regular guy. 
He also said, “If all that Americans want is 
security, they can go to prison.” This is 
a strong assertion by a strong man. The 
Republicans in 1952 should have attractive 
candidates. I suggest that the ticket be 
Eisenhower and Sinatra. 


Not a bad idea, my friend—not a bad 
idea. 


AMENDING THE HATCH ACT 


Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 1243, an 
act to amend the Hatch Act, with Senate 
amendments thereto, disagree to the 
Senate amendments, and agree to the 
conference requested by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
New Jersey? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, and appoints the fol- 
lowing conferees: Mrs. NORTON, Mr. HAR- 
RISON, and Mr. LECOMPTE. 


PROMOTION OF VETERANS OF WORLD 
WAR II IN THE FIELD SERVICE OF THE 
POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. DELANEY, by direction of the 
Committee on Rules, reported the fol- 
lowing privileged resolution (H. Res. 448, 
Rept. No. 1546), which was referred to 
the House Calendar and ordered printed: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in or- 
der to move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill (H. R, 87) relating to the promotion 
of veterans of World War II in the field 
service of the Post Office Department. That 
after general debate which shall be confined 
to the bill and continue not to exceed 1 
hour, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


SINCE I CANNOT PICK MY DISEASES, 
PLEASE LET ME PICK MY OWN DOCTOR 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and. extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, 
among the many letters I have received 
from my constituents on the issues of 
the day, there is one that really conveys 
a message in a few words. 

The author of the letter is against 
socialized medicine and states her oppo- 
sition in these few words: 

I can’t pick my diseases, but would like 
very much to have the privilege to pick my 
own doctor, 


In my opinion the author of this state- 
ment echoes the sentiments of millions of 
American citizens. 


PROCEEDINGS BEFORE THE RULES 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
mention was made a moment ago by the 
distinguished gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. SasatH], chairman of the Rules 
Committee, that no consideration was 
given this morning to a motion to re- 
consider the vote whereby the committee 
took no action on reporting FEPC 
legislation, because of the absence of one 
of its members. 
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I would like to state that I personally 
made that motion to reconsider after 
voting against reporting of that legisla- 
tion early this week, because of the ab- 
sence of two of the minority members on 
the committee. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. WapswortH] is now ill 
and in the hospital this morning. He 
has been ill since last Thursday when he 
had to leave the floor. He requested me 
and other members of the Rules Commit- 
tee, as well as the chairman, not to take 
up that particular question until he would 
be able to be here. He stated he would 
know within 2 or 3 days whether he will 
be able to be here early next week, and 
indicated that if his illness should be of 
long duration he would not press his re- 
quest that no action be taken until his 
return. 

So I think, out of fairness, I should 
state the understanding was reached this 
morning that the Rules Committee 
would meet on Tuesday, and if it is found 
that the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. WapswortH] cannot return to the 
committee within a short and reasonable 
time, that the matter will not be held up 
further awaiting his presence. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio has expired. 


THE COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. McSWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McSWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, as 
a member of the Committee on Rules, I 
am very anxious to pay deference to the 
request of any member of that commit- 
tee for postponement of the considera- 
tion of any legislation. I was especially 
glad at other times to protect the in- 
terests of the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. WADSWORTH], who was unavoid- 
ably absent when important votes were 
to come up. But I do regret that when 
I was unavoidably detained at home and 
was trying to get here to vote on the 
resolution introduced by the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Cox] to change the 
rules of the committee, no deference was 
made to my being absent, and I was not 
powod to register any vote in opposi- 

on. 

I hope the members of the committee 
will pay to the other members of the 
committee the same deference that we 
are glad to pay to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from New York. 


PROXY VOTES IN COMMITTEE 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
would it not be within the rules of the 
House for the Committee on Rules to per- 
mit a member to give his proxy to an- 
other member so a vote could be had on 
an important matter in which the whole 
country is interested? 

The SPEAKER, That is a matter for 
the committee to determine. 

The Chair may make this statement: 
He served on one committee for 24 years, 
and never was a proxy voted on that 
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committee, because the present occupant 
of the Chair always voted against it. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. RANKIN. The rules of the House 
are the rules of every committee of the 
House, I, as chairman of the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs, have taken the posi- 
tion that since the rules of the House 
forbid voting by proxy, under the same 
rule a member cannot vote by proxy in 
the committee. Am I right or not? 

The SPEAKER. Committees have al- 
ways been permitted to decide that ques- 
tion. 

Mr. RANKIN. The rule states that 
the committees shall be governed by the 
rules of the House; that the rules of the 
House shall be the rules of every com- 
mittee, and I do not believe a committee 
can change its own rules to permit absen- 
tee voting. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is going to 
hold as did Speaker Longworth, that it 
is a matter for the committee itself to 
determine. 


TAXATION OF LIFE-INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of House Joint Resolution 371, re- 
lating to the income taxes of life-insur- 
ance companies for 1948 and 1949; and 
pending that motion, Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that general debate 
be limited to not to exceed 1 day, that it 
be confined to the bill, and that the time 
be equally divided and controlled by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. REED] 
and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of House Joint Resolution 371, 
relating to the income taxes of life-in- 
surance companies for 1948 and 1949, 
with Mr. Gore in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Lyncu]. 

Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Chairman, the pur- 
pose of House Joint Resolution 371 is to 
correct the statutory formula for the 
taxation of the income of life-insurance 
companies. This is stopgap remedial 
legislation. It is made necessary by the 
fact that the formula which was enacted 
in 1942 to determine the taxable income 
of life-insurance companies has proven 
wholly unrealistic. Under existing law 
no tax has been due from any company 
on its life-insurance investment income 
for the years 1947 and 1948, and prob- 
ably none will be due for 1949. The pro- 
posed legislation would end the free ride 
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and would make life-insurance compa- 
nies pay their fair share of the tax bur- 
den which presently bears so heavily on 
individuals and corporations with tax- 
able incomes. 

Although the proposed legislation is 
retroactive, it does not come as a sur- 
prise to the life-insurance companies. 
For more than 2 years the representa- 
tives of the life-insurance industry and 
the Treasury have been holding confer- 
ences in an endeavor to work out a for- 
mula which would correct this situation. 
I should state, in fairness to the indus- 
try, that its representatives recognized 
the need to correct the formula and have 
shown every evidence of earnest coop- 
‘eration. The result has been that this 
proposed legislation is acceptable to 95 
percent of the industry. It has likewise 
the approval of the Treasury and the 
staff of the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation. It is the result of a 
unanimous report of the Subcommittee 
on Taxation of Life Insurance Companies 
of the Committee on Ways and Means. 
It is reported out of Ways and Means 
with only one dissenting vote. I doubt 
if any such complex and technical legis- 
lation has ever had such unanimity of 
approval, especially where it will cost 
the life-insurance companies in the 
neighborhood of between $90,000,000 and 
$93,000,000. 

Before I take up the technical aspects 
of the bill, permit me to give you more 
of the background. The taxation of life- 
insurance companies has offered a spe- 
cial problem, which has long been recog- 
nized. Since the Revenue Act of 1921 
special provisions of the income-tax law 
have applied to life-insurance companies, 
In the forepart of the last decade, al- 
though the business of life-insurance 
companies had risen by leaps and bounds, 
the revenues derived from taxes on the 
profits of these companies were growing 
smaller. In 1940 Federal revenues from 
taxation of life-insurance companies had 
declined to $738,000, or one-tenth of 1 
percent of their net investment income. 
It was apparent that a new approach had 
to be made. Thus came about the for- 
mula in the present law, which I am told 
was suggested by the insurance compa- 
nies. In the first year of its operation 
this new formula, in 1942, produced $27,- 
000,000 in revenues, in 1943 and 1944 ap- 
proximately $35,000,000 each year, in 
1945 the revenues dropped to $24,700,000, 
in 1946 $21,800,000 and in 1947, 1948, and 
1949 the formula failed utterly of its pur- 
pose and no income taxes under the for- 
mula were payable to the Government by 
the life-insurance companies. Today we 
face the issue whether the life-insurance 
industry, with assets approaching $60,- 
000,000,000 and an annual net income of 
$1,500,000,000 shall be permitted to es- 
cape tax-free during those years. 

As I have previously indicated, the 
overwhelming majority of the insurance 
companies are willing to bear their fair 
share of the expense of maintaining the 
Government under which they exist and 
prosper. They do not want to be placed 
in the position of being a big, prosper- 
ous industry, not contributing its fair 
share of the cost of government. Be- 
sides their own patriotic impulses, it is 
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sound business judgment from the 
public-relations viewpoint. 

Of course, there are some companies 
that are selfish and short-sighted. They 
do not want to pay any taxes if they can 
avoid it. They seek to take advantage of 
a defective formula legislated by Con- 
gress, on the representation of the in- 
dustry. They overlook completely—and 
for their own tax-dodging purposes— 
that the representatives of the insurance 
industry have been in conference with 
the Treasury on this very subject for 
over 2 years, in an honest endeavor to 
reach a solution of the problem. Every 
life-insurance company in the country 
was aware of the situation and the in- 
dustry was advised by the Treasury that, 
as prudent business practice, it should 
provide for a taxable contingency during 
that period. The loudest wail is from 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
New York, with admitted assets as of 
December 31, 1948, of $4,900,000,000, 
with an increased surplus of $38,800,000. 
As a policyholder in Equitable, I do not 
feel too happy having my insurance com- 
pany duck and dodge and weave in and 
out in an attempt to escape its fair share 
of the expenses of our Government. I 
am a taxpayer and it burns me up to have 
to pay income taxes on my moderate in- 
come for 1947, 1948, and 1949, while the 
Equitable, with a battery of legal talent, 
seeks to avoid the tax because, forsooth, 
December 31 came before the Congress 
was able to enact the law. 

Let us first consider how insurance 
companies are taxed—perhaps I should 
say, how they are not taxed—under ex- 
isting law. All insurance companies are 
subject to the same tax rates as other 
domestic corporations. Complex prob- 
lems are presented, however, in deter- 
mining how much of the excess of re- 
ceipts of an insurance company over cur- 
rent expenses is taxable income, and how 
much must be set aside as reserves for 
the payment of future claims. 

In the case of life-insurance compa- 
nies—and this applies to stock companies 
as well as mutuals—gross income since 
1921 has been restricted to interest, divi- 
dends, and rents, and deductions are 
limited to: those allocable to such in- 
come. In addition, a special deduction 
has been allowed against net investment 
income to take into account the commit- 
ments in the insurance contract made 
to policyholders that premiums collected 
in excess of current risks will be assumed 
to draw interest at a given rate. 

Since insurance policies are written 
with the understanding that earnings on 
reserves will be added to the reserve fund 
to meet the ultimate contractual liabil- 
ity, it is proper that such allowances be 
made in computing taxable income. 

The $64 question, however, is: How 
much is required to be set aside to meet 
potential claims and how much is income 
that should be taxed just as the in- 
come of other corporations is taxed? 

The present formula was advocated 
by representatives of the life-insurance 
companies and was written into the Rev- 
enue Act of 1942. Under this formula, 
the special deduction—called the reserve 
and other policy liability credit—is com- 
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puted, with but minor exceptions, as 
follows: ` 

First, 65 percent of the contractual com- 
mitments of the company to policyholders 
are assumed to be at the arbitrary rate of 
3% percent. 

Second, the remaining 35 percent of the 
contractual commitments to policyholders 
are assumed to be whatever is the actual 
aggregate average experience of all the life- 
insurance companies. 

APPLICATION OF THE 1942 RULES 


At the time of enactment of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1942, it was not too unrealis- 
tic to assume that the companies needed 
3% percent of their reserves to meet 
their policy-interest obligations. How- 
ever, in recent years there has been a 
substantial decrease in the interest rates 
assumed by the companies on policy re- 
serves. Consequently, although the life- 
insurance industry under the 1942 for- 
mula paid $27,500,000 in taxes in 1942 on 
net investment income slightly over $1,- 
000,000,000, in 1947, 1948, and 1949 no 
taxes whatever are payable on annual 
net-investment income 50 percent 
greater than that for 1942. 

CORRECTION OF THE 1942 FORMULA 


The effect of House Joint Resolution 
$71, as amended by the committee, is to 
correct the 1942 formula by eliminating. 
entirely the arbitrary and unrealistic- 
ally high 31⁄4 percent assumed rate of 
contractual commitments to policyhold- 
ers. Instead, the credit ratio would be 
calculated entirely on the basis of the 
average experience of the industry in the 
preceding year for all outstanding con- 
tracts of insurance. A technical excep- 
tion would omit the experience of any 
company whose contributions to policy- 
holders’ reserves exceed its net-invest- 
ment income. 

The Secretary of the Treasury recom- 
mended stopgap legislation along the 
lines contained in House Joint Resolu- 
tion 371, as introduced, to yield about 
$90,000,000 for 1948 and 1949. The com- 
mittee, however, felt that it would be 
more equitable to spread the same ap- 
proximate tax liability over the 3-year 
period, 1947, 1948, and 1949. We did not 
believe that any industry in any year 
should escape tax liability. The result 
of the committee amendment is to col- 
lect approximately the same amount for 
each of the three taxable years, 1947, 
1948, and 1949 as was collected during 
the period when the 1942 formula was 
operating as it was intended to function, 

OBJECTIONS TO HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 371 


The suggestion has been made that 
the pending legislation should properly 
await the general tax-revision bill. How- 
ever, the proposed solution is already 
being challenged as unconstitutional on 
grounds of retroactivity. Although the 
Committee on Ways and Means has care- 
fully studied all relevant Supreme Court 
decisions, and is convinced that such 
charges are unfounded, the committee 
does agree that there should be no un- 
warranted delay in correcting the mis- 
take in the Revenue Act of 1942. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means introduced House Joint 
Resolution 371 on the same date that he 
received the recommendations of the 
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Treasury Department. Two days later a 
subcommittee, of which I was chairman, 
was appointed to study the problem dur- 
ing the adjournment of Congress. The 
pending measure is based upon the rec- 
ommendations of that subcommittee. 
CONSTITUTIONALITY OF RETROACTIVE INCOME 
TAXES 

No Federal income tax has ever been 
held invalid on the ground that the tax 
was retroactively imposed. ‘Taxpayers 
have, on a number of occasions, con- 
tended before the Supreme Court that 
the retroactive application of an income 
tax constituted a deprivation of property 
without due process of law and there- 
fore was prohibited by the fifth amend- 
ment. In every case the Supreme Court 
held that the retroactivity involved did 
not offend the due-process clause of the 
fifth amendment. 

Nearly all of the acts of Congress im- 
posing an income tax have had some de- 
gree of retroactivity. The practice start- 
ed nearly 90 years ago when the act of 
August 5, 1861, taxed income received 
during the entire calendar year 1861. 
The joint resolution of July 4, 1863, im- 
posed an additional tax on incomes re- 
ceived during the calendar year 1863. 
This additional tax was imposed after 
the taxes for 1863 had already been paid 
at the rates established by an earlier act. 
In Stockdale v. Insurance Companies (20 
Wallace 323), the Supreme Court said 
with respect to the validity of the retro- 
active tax imposed by the joint resolu- 
tion of July 4, 1864: 

The right of Congress to have imposed this 
tax by a new statute, although the measure 
of it was governed by the income of the past 
year, cannot be doubted. * * no one 
doubted the validity of the tax or attempted 
to resist it. 


The act of October 3, 1913, applied to 
income received after March 1, 1913. The 
retroactivity of the tax was held valid in 
Brushaber v. Union Pacific Railroad (240 
U.S.1). The Revenue Act of 1918, which 
was enacted into law on February 24, 
1919, applied to income received during 
1918. Many other examples of similar 
retroactivity of the revenue acts could be 
cited. 

An important exercise by the Congress 
of its power to impose retroactive income 
taxes can be found in the Revenue Act 
of 1936 which was enacted on June 22, 
1936. On January 6, 1936, the Supreme 
Court in United States v. Butler (297 U. 
S. 1), held that the processing taxes 
levied by the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
were invalid. Many processors had been 
unjustly enriched in that, not having paid 
the processing taxes, they had neverthe- 
less passed the taxes on to their pur- 
chasers. The Revenue Act of 1936 im- 
posed the so-called windfall tax on such 
unjust enrichment and the tax was retro- 
actively made applicable to taxable years 
ending in 1935. ‘Thus, the 1936 act 
reached back and taxed, in the case of a 
taxpayer having a fiscal year beginning 
‘February 1, 1934, and ending on January 
81, 1935, the income resulting from un- 
just enrichment for a taxable year which 
began more than 28 months prior to the 
date of the enactment of the Revenue 
Act of 1936. The retroactive imposition 
of the windfall tax was held valid in the 
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case of White Packing Co. v. Robertson 
(89 Fed. 2d 775). 

The most recent important case of the 
Supreme Court on the validity of a retro- 
active income tax is Welch v. Henry 
((1938) 305 U. S. 134). The case in- 
volved an act passed in 1935 by the 
legislature of the State of Wisconsin, 
imposing a tax on corporate dividends 
received in 1933. Under the Wisconsin 
income tax existing during 1933, certain 
corporate dividends were exempted from 
tax. The 1935 act imposed an income 
tax, at graduated rates, on the dividends 
received in 1933 which were not taxed 
in 1933. The taxpayer received some 
$12,000 of the exempt type of dividends 
in 1933. He filed his income-tax return 
for the year 1933 during 1934, at which 
time he had no intimation that he would 
later be called upon for a tax upon the 
dividends. He contended that the tax 
imposed in 1935 was invalid on the 
ground, among others, that the retro- 
active tax violated the due process clause 
of the fourteenth amendment. The 
supreme court of Wisconsin held the 
act valid and the decision was affirmed 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Justice Stone, speaking for the 
Court, said in part: 

The objection chiefly urged to the taxing 
statute is that it is a denial of due process 
of law because in 1935 it imposed a tax on 
income received in 1933. But a tax is not 
necessarily unconstitutional because retro- 
active. Taxation is neither a 
penalty imposed on the taxpayer nor a 
liability which he assumes by contract. It 
is but a way of apportioning the cost of gov- 
ernment among those who in some measure 
are privileged to enjoy its benefits and must 
bear its burdens. Since no citizen enjoys 
immunity from that burden, its retroactive 
imposition does not necessarily infringe due 
process, and to challenge the present tax it is 
not enough to point out that the taxable 
event, the receipt of income, antedated the 
statute. 

* © © In each case it is necessary to 
consider the nature of the tax and the cir- 
cumstances in which it is laid before it can 
be said that its retroactive application is so 
harsh and oppressive as to transgress the 
constitutional limitation. 

+ * * We cannot assume that stock- 
holders would refuse to receive corporate 
dividends even if they knew that their 
receipt would later be subjected to a new tax 
or to the increase of an old one. The objec- 
tion to the present tax is of a different char- 
acter and is addressed only to the particular 
inconvenience of the taxpayer in being called 
upon, after the customary time for levy and 
payment of the tax has passed, to bear a 
governmental burden of which it is said he 
had no warning and which he did not 
anticipate. 

Assuming that a tax may attempt to reach 
events so far in the past as to render that 
objection valid, we think that no such case 
is presented here. * * 

The equitable iritatia of the costs of 
government through the medium of an in- 
come tax is a delicate and difficult task. In 
its performance experience has shown the 
importance of reasonable opportunity for the 
legislative body, in the revision of tax laws, 
to distribute increased costs of government 
among its taxpayers in the light of present 
need for revenue and with knowledge of the 
sources and amounts of the various classes 
of taxable income during the taxable period 
preceding revision. Without that oppor- 
tunity accommodation of the legislative pur- 
pose to the need may be seriously obstructed 
if not defeated. 
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The Supreme Court has never at- 
tempted to define a boundary line be- 
yond which Congress cannot retroac- 
tively impose an income tax. The 
boundary line, wherever it may be, must 
necessarily be vague. Each case must 
be judged, as the courts have done in 
the past, on its own merits, rather than 
by a fixed rule of metes and bounds. A 
particular income tax imposed under one 
set of circumstances may be held valid 
when applied retroactively X number of 
years, while another income tax, under 
different circumstances, might very well 
be held arbitrary and capricious when 
applied retroactively the same number 
of years. The problem resolves itself 
simply to an answer to this question: 
Has the Congress in retroactively impos- 
ing a particular tax under the circum- 
stances in which it is laid acted unfairly 
and in an arbitrary and capricious 
manner? 

Tested by the standard just stated, 
there is no doubt that House Joint Reso- 
lution 371 does not offend the fifth 
amendment. It proposes to tax the life- 
insurance companies for the years 1947, 
1948, and 1949 on income which escaped 
taxation during those years; income 
which Congress had every intention of 
taxing when it enacted the Revenue Act 
of 1942. Certainly the dire need at this 
time of the Government for revenue is 
sufficient justification for the Congress 
to now impose on the life-insurance 
companies the tax on income for 1947, 
1948, and 1949 which quite fortuitously 
escaped taxation due to the operation 
of the defective formula. It could hardly 
be contended by the life-insurance com- 
panies that a retroactive correction by 
the Congress of the formula is harsh, 
oppressive, or unjust. It can fairly be 
stated, I am sure, that the life-insurance 
companies have been embarrassed by the 
fact that the 1942 formula produced no 
revenue for the Government from the 
insurance companies for the years 1947, 
1948, and 1949, years in which other tax- 
payers were paying heavy taxes result- 
ing from the costs of World War II and 
its aftermath. I am confident that the 
life-insurance industry, almost unani- 
mously, and the Supreme Court, if the 
question is ever presented to it, will agree 
that the retroactive correction of the 
formula in the manner proposed by 
House Joint Resolution 371 is consonant 
with justice and will impose no hardship 
upon the life-insurance industry. 

In addition to the charge of uncon- 
stitutionality, the joint resolution has 
been criticized because it continues the 
principle of computing the reserve and 
other policy liability credit on an in- 
dustry-wide basis, rather than on the 
experience of the individual company. 
Since the purpose of the resolution is 
to correct—not completely rewrite—the 
1942 formula, it would be neither fair 
nor practical to thresh out anew, in the 
short time available, the issue that was 
then resolved in favor of taxation on an 
industry-wide basis. 

This issue, as well as the question 
whether life-insurance companies should 
include in the tax base underwriting in- 
come and income from other sources, in 
addition to a larger share of net invest- 
ment income, will, I trust, be considered 
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in the preparation of the tax-revision 
bill. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Chairman, it is my 
solemn conviction that House Joint Res- 
olution 371, as amended, provides a 
constitutional, equitable, and practical 
stopgap solution of a serious error in 
the present formula for the taxation 
of life-insurance companies. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LYNCH. I yield. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I congratulate 
the gentleman on his intelligent and 
logical exposition of a quite complicated 
and technical problem. I am sure it will 
come as a shock to the taxpayers of the 
country to know that these insurance 
companies which have been making such 
huge profits have escaped without the 
payment of a single cent in taxes during 
the last 3 years. 

Mr. LYNCH. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LYNCH. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I am glad to join in 
the commendation made by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, and congratu- 
late the gentleman from New York who 
served as chairman of the subcommittee 
which devoted a great deal of time and 
effort on this very difficult subject and 
which presented a unanimous report to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. I 
think the subcommittee has done a tre- 
mendous job in handling this difficult 
problem. May I ask the gentleman to 
emphasize one point, namely, that this 
is in the nature of emergency and stop- 
gap legislation and that it is contem- 
plated the Committee on Ways and 
Means will give further study and con- 
sideration to this subject with a view 
to reporting and recommending perma- 
nent legislation on the subject; is that 
correct? 

Mr. LYNCH. That is absolutely cor- 
rect. 

Mr. COOPER. It is thought by the 

subcommittee that this is the best way 
to handle the problem as it is now pre- 
sented, and the subcommittee in its re- 
port has recommended that further 
study and consideration be given the 
question so that permanent legislation 
may be worked out in connection with 
the revision of the revenue laws that the 
Ways and Means Committee is expected 
to soon undertake. 
Mr. LYNCH. That is quite correct. 
The recommendation of the subcommit- 
tee was that this should be considered 
only as stopgap legislation, and that we 
should go further into the question when 
the full committee met on the discussion 
of the revision of the entire tax law. 

Mr. COOPER. I concur in the opinion 
expressed by the gentleman, and I think 
this is a splendid resolution and should 
receive the unanimous approval of the 
House. 

Mr. LYNCH. I thank the gentleman, 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LYNCH. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. The gentleman has 
made a very fine statement. I would 
like to ask him this: This situation 
whereby the life-insurance companies 
have paid no tax was not the result of 
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any conniving on their part or any de- 
liberate attempt to escape taxes, was it? 

Mr. LYNCH. I do not think they had 
any such thing in mind. I think when 
they submitted their proposal in 1942 as 
I understand it was submitted by them, 
it was checked by committee tax ex- 
perts, and it was thought at that time 
that the proposal would work out. The 
fact of the matter is it did work out very 
well for the first year or so. 

Mr. CURTIS. Could it be said that 
the situation which arose was not one 
that the Congress intended or was striv- 
ing for; that the Congress had shown no 
desire to give any special privilege to the 
life-insurance companies? 

Mr. LYNCH. I think it is quite defi- 
nite that the Congress never had any 
intention that any special consideration 
would be shown to the life-insurance 
companies whereby they might escape 
any income taxes. 

Mr. CURTIS. If there was any error 
in connection with this whole matter, 
anything that could have been avoided, 
it is the fact that perhaps Congress did 
not act quite as quickly as it might, and 
now we have to resort to something that 
we do not like; that is, the retroactive 
feature? 

Mr. LYNCH. I think the Congress has 
acted as promptly as it could under the 
circumstances, for the reason that this 
matter was called to the attention of the 
industry in the fall of 1947. The industry 
itself had gone to the Treasury Depart- 
ment at approximately the same time, 
because they were fearful of the situa- 
tion that they saw was arising. All dur- 
ing 1947, 1948, and 1949, they tried to 
work out with the Treasury some solution 
of this complex problem, to determine 
just exactly what was taxable income. 
When that could be determined, of 
course, the rates applicable to other 
corporations would follow: 

Mr. CURTIS. At one time, something 
over a year ago, the committee was con- 
sidering this subject, and at that time 
the Treasury suggested that we wait. Is 
that not true? 

Mr. LYNCH. The Treasury had sub- 
mitted a proposal to the Committee on 
Ways and Means when Mr. Knutson was 
chairman. Then I understand that the 
industry asked if they might not check 
back with the Treasury again on the 
legislation which was being proposed, and 
as a result of that the Treasury Depart- 
ment withdrew its recommendation so 
as to give further consideration to the 
viewpoint of the life-insurance industry. 

Mr. CURTIS. In other words, when 
the tax-revision bill passed the House of 
Representatives in the Eightieth Con- 
gress, and when it was being prepared in 
our committee, the Under Secretary of 
the Treasury did withdraw his recom- 
mendation, suggesting that we pass the 
oo at that time? Is that not cor- 
rect? 

oh LYNCH. That is absolutely cor- 
rect. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LYNCH. I yield. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Following the line 
of questioning by the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Cooper], in calling this 
stopgap legislation, will it leave it neces- 
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sarily for the Congress at some subse- 
quent date to pass legislation which is 
again retroactive? 

Mr. LYNCH. No; I do not believe it 
will, because if we are able, as I hope we 
will be, although there may be some diffi- 
culty about it, to hold the necessary hear- 
ings and develop legislation for a new 
tax bill, then, of course, there will not be 
any necessity for any retroactivity. On 
the other hand, if we are not able to do 
it, the subcommittee has recommended 
that this legislation be extended in 1950— 
in the event that we are not able to agree 
upon permanent legislation in the gen- 
eral tax bill that will be taken up. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I am afraid I did 
not make my question clear. What I 
want to know is whether it will be neces- 
sary to pass retroactive legislation em- 
bracing the period covered by this reso- 
lution? In other words, does this resolu- 
tion take care of all contingent liabilities 
of the insurance companies effectuated 
in their tax returns for the period cov- 
ered in the resolution? 

Mr. LYNCH. All life-insurance com- 
panies; yes. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. That is what I 
mean, the companies covered by the reso- 
lution. 

Mr.COOPER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LYNCH. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I wish to understand 
the gentleman clearly, if he will indulge 
me a moment. 

Mr. LYNCH. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. As I understand the 
question, the gentleman from Michigan 
is asking of the distinguished gentleman 
from New York, chairman of the sub- 
committee that worked on this problem, 
it is whether if this resolution is passed 
and this approximately $93,000,000 of 
revenue to the Government is paid by 
the life-insurance companies for the 
years 1947, 1948, and 1949, whether leg- 
islation subsequently considered and re- 
ported by the Committee on Ways and 
Means is likely to cover those same 3 
years for these life-insurance com- 
panies; is that the question? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. That is exactly my 
question. 

Mr. LYNCH. I think that when we 
have passed the pending measure that is 
all there is to it. This will be perma- 
nent legislation insofar as the years 
1947, 1948, and 1949 are concerned. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. One other ques- 
tion, if the gentleman will permit. Did 
the gentleman and his committee find 
that the insurance companies covered by, 
this resolution have, generally speaking, 
set forth the necessary reserves to take 
care of this liability? 

Mr. LYNCH. Yes. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. In other words, 
they have been conscious enough of the 
pending situation to take care of that? 

Mr. LYNCH. Unquestionably so. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. To the extent, 
therefore, that the companies did set 
aside such reserves in anticipation of this 
legislation’s becoming law, they are clean 
after December 1, 1949; is that correct? 

Mr. LYNCH. That is correct. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LYNCH. I yield. 
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Mr. COOPER. The gentleman has 
very clearly stated the situation that 
now exists, in that by operation of the 
formula included in the Revenue Act of 
1942 it has resulted that the life-insur- 
ance companies have not been required 
to pay an income tax for the last 3 years. 
I will ask the gentleman if it is not true 
that to some extent at least a contribut- 
ing factor to that situation was the gen- 
eral lowering of interest rates through- 
out the country? 

Mr. LYNCH. That is correct. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LYNCH. I yield. 

Mr. DINGELL. Iam not going to take 
any time on this bill, but at this point I 
would like to interpose an observation 
and elicit from the gentleman an ex- 
pression as to whether he agrees with 
my statement. Is it not true that 
where the welfare of the insured people 
of this country is concerned, especially 
in the matter of life-insurance benefi- 
ciaries, Congress is loath to risk any pos- 
sibility of the impairment of the finan- 
cial status or solvency of the insurance 
companies? Back in 1942, therefore, it 
Was agreed to adopt a certain formula 
which would impose and capture a cer- 
tain amount of taxes but provide a de- 
duction taking into account the obliga- 
tions of the insurance companies to 
build up reserves to meet liabilities to 
the beneficiaries of the insured without 
any question of doubt? 

Mr. LYNCH. That is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has again 
expired. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 10 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, what 
has gone wrong is partially the formula 
which was agreed to and adopted and 
which became legal for this period of 
time. The formula plus a lowering of 
interest rates brought about a condition 
which permitted the insurance compa- 
nies to retain a volume of profits far in 
excess of what was needed as a legal 
reserve to secure the payment of all ob- 
ligations to policyholders. 

Since this has developed, the insur- 
ance companies in good faith have made 
a clean breast of it to the Treasury De- 
partment. The Treasury Department 
presented the matter to the committee. 
The committee went into it further. We 
have presented here at this time what the 
gentleman once told me was about the 
equivalent, or it so appears to me as a 
Jayman, of what is termed in court pro- 
cedure a consent agreement or a con- 
sent decree. The Congress is now asked 
merely to validate it and make it appli- 
cable to the years 1947, 1948, and 1949. 

Subsequent and permanent legisla- 
tion will require the most thorough con- 
sideration of this problem so as to be 
sure that we skim off every dollar that 
is not necessary for the solvency of 
legal-reserve companies. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LYNCH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan, 
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Mr. DONDERO. Was there anything 
shown before the committee which 
would compel the insurance compa- 
nies—I think this has been answered in- 
directly—to increase their premium 
charges against policyholders in order 
to maintain their solvency and neces- 
sary reserve which the law requires as 
a result of the tax provided by the 
pending bill? 

Mr. LYNCH. There has been no sug- 
gestion by those with whom we met, 
and we discussed this matter with the 
representatives of 95 percent of the 
insurance companies that it would in 
anywise affect the solvency of any 
company. 

Mr, REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, first of all I wish to pay 
my respects to the chairman of the sub- 
committee upon which I had the honor 
to serve. The conferences were con- 
ducted with great tact and in a spirit of 
absolute friendliness. The officials of the 
insurance companies representing the 
larger part of the insurance business of 
this country were present. They went 
into conference with their respective 
boards and the legislation here is the 
result practically of almost unanimous 
agreement, certainly as far as 90 percent 
of the companies are concerned. 

It is very vital for us to be careful, of 
course, in the consideration of legislation 
of this character and the subcommittee 
was careful. The full committee listened 
with great patience and interest to the 
report of the subcommittee. When you 
realize that there are something like 
191,000,000 life-insurance policies in this 
country, 109,000,000 of which constitute 
industrial insurance policies, you must 
come to a realization that it affects a 
great many people and their future secu- 
rity. So the subcommittee was very cir- 
cumspect, as was the full committee, in 
the consideration of this temporary 
legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, the administration 
would like to create the impression in 
the mind of the public that our great 
life-insurance companies have sought by 
sharp practice to escape their just bur- 
den of Federal taxes. It is not the fault 
of the life-insurance companies that they 
failed to earn taxable income for 3 years 
under the law. I shall point out why 
the legislation embodied in House Joint 
Resolution 371 as amended is necessary 
at this time. 

It is true that no life-insurance com- 
pany paid any income tax on the in- 
come from its life-insurance operations 
for 1947 and 1948. Under existing law 
the same thing would occur for 1949. 

Yet, as everyone knows, the life-insur- 
ance business is one of the great busi- 
nesses of the country. At the end of 
1948 the assets of the 584 legal-reserve 
life-insurance companies of the United 
States were worth over $55,000,000,000, 
and their total investment earnings—to 
say nothing of underwriting income— 
amounted to $1,500,000,000 in 1948. Dur- 
ing this period the surplus and contin- 
gent reserves of these companies in- 
creased substantially for some of the 
large companies, financial giants, these 
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increases amounted to many millions of 
dollars. 

There was nothing reprehensible about 
the failure of these great and small life- 
insurance companies to pay income taxes 
for these years. It was all in accordance 
with the law. For 1947 and 1948 deduc- 
tions allowed by the law to each com- 
pany exceeded the net investment in- 
comes, so there was no income left to 
tax. The same situation will exist for 
1949. Yet, to almost anyone it would 
seem a very strange thing that this great 
industry should earn no taxable income 
for 3 years. It would seem that there 
must be something wrong with a law 
that produced such an extraordinary re- 
sult. 

There is something wrong with the 
provisions of existing law, which have 
remained unchanged since they were 
enacted as part of the Revenue Act of 
1942. 

Every life-insurance company must 
set aside a large part, usually more than 
90 percent, of its net investment income 
to maintain its reserves and meet its 
other obligations to its policyholders. 
Under existing law each company is al- 
lowed to deduct a percentage of its net 
investment income, representing that 
part of its net investment income needed 
for its policy obligations, and taxes at 
the ordinary corporation rates are pay- 
able on the balance. The percentage 
is determined and proclaimed each year 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
is the same for all companies. The per- 
centage is derived in accordance with a 
formula provided in the law, on the basis 
of data of the entire industry for the 
preceding year. It was because the 
formula contained an element which did 
not change, although conditions in the 
industry changed, that it became un- 
workable. The percentage for 1947 and 
1948 became more than 100 percent, so 
that the deduction for each company 
exceeded its net investment income, and 
there was nothing left to tax. 

The important element in the formula 
is the reserve earnings rate, intended 
to reflect the average or normal rate of 
interest used by the various companies 
in computing their reserves. Under ex- 
isting law this rate is a composite of a 
fixed rate, 3% percent, weighted 65 per- 
cent, and the actual average rate of all 
the companies for the preceding year, 
weighted 35 percent. For 1942 and 1943 
this was about right, since the actual 
average rate of the 50 largest companies 
for 1941 was 3% percent. But in suc- 
ceeding years, as the rate earned on their 
investments declined, new policies were 
issued by most companies on the basis of 
an interest rate of 2½ percent or even 
2 percent. By 1947, therefore, the aver- 
age reserve rate for all companies was no 
longer 3% percent, but slightly less than 
3 percent. The continued use of the 
fixed 34% percent rate thus allowed the 
companies to deduct, with respect to 
their policy obligations, more—on the 
average—than they were actually obli- 
gated to set aside. 

This resolution would correct that sit- 
uation, by substituting for the fixed 31⁄4 
rate the actual average reserve interest 
rate for all companies for the preceding 
year. The representatives of the life- 
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insurance industry told the members of 
the subcommittee of which I was a 
member that the various companies 
wanted to pay a fair tax. They admitted 
that the industry had income which 
would reasonably be viewed as taxable 
income for 1947, 1948, and 1949. All 
that this resolution, House Joint Resolu- 
tion 371, does is to impose the taxes that 
should have been imposed, under the 
general theory adopted in 1942, for those 
years. 

As has been well brought out on the 
floor here, the real difficulty was not due 
to any irregularity on the part of the 
insurance companies. They were abso- 
lutely honest in this. They had no in- 
come under the formula to tax. After 
working with the Treasury and finally 
working with our subcommittee, they 
came in voluntarily, a great majority of 
them, and were anxious to pay in some- 
thing like $90,000,000 or $93,000,000 in 
taxes. I think they are entitled to just 
praise for their liberality if you want to 
put it that way, and their wish to stand 
in proper relationship to the public. I 
do not think they are subject to criticism. 
I think they should be commended, be- 
cause under the 1942 law, as I say, they 
had no net income in 1947, 1948, and 
probably in 1949, and they could have 
insisted on their right not to be taxed. 
However, they are here, and they have 
cooperated with the subcommittee, under 
the fine leadership of the chairman of 
the subcommittee. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope this resolution 
will be passed without serious opposition, 

Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. LYNCH. I agree with the gentle- 
man entirely when he states that there 
was no thought on the part of the indus- 
try to get away with taxes originally. 
They had not paid any taxes for 1947, 
1948, and 1949, for the sole reason that 
under the present law they were not re- 
quired to do so. 

Mr. REED of New York. That is the 
answer. I thank the gentleman very 
much. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. I yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. They 
could not pay any tax because their earn- 
ings were down so far that they were 
barely able to maintain the reserves 
necessary to protect the policies. 

Mr. REED of New York. The gentle- 
man is not entirely correct. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. They 
were down in earnings because the Gov- 
ernment has appropriated most of the 
sources of investment for the insurance 
companies, and the Government has be- 
come the loaning agency of the country 
rather than the insurance companies and 
banks and the other financial institu- 
tions. 

Mr. REED of New York. I did not 
care to get into any political discussion 
at all, but I am telling you now that with 
the venture capital drying up in this 
country it is very fortunate that the 
insurance companies can loan to indus- 
try and to the Government. 
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Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. JENKINS], 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
not especially proud of the fact that I 
find myself in disagreement with my col- 
leagues on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. I am glad that there is no prob- 
lem of morals or honesty or integrity in- 
volved between us, so that we will not 
fall out in debating the issues now before 
us. I am sorry to say that I cannot go 
along, but I am proud to say that I have 
good reasons that satisfy my own con- 
science and justify my actions. 

In the first place, I would have you 
know that the insurance companies do 
not manifest as much unanimity with 
reference to this bill, as the former 
speakers have indicated. I maintain 
that there are many large insurance 
companies opposed to this measure. The 
insurance business, as we all know, is a 
great business. I do not know but that 
it is the greatest business in the country. 
I expect there are a million insurance 
collectors and salesmen of all kinds in 
this country and practically everybody 
has one or more insurance policies. This 
is a big business. I repeat, do not let us 
get the idea in our minds that all the 
insurance companies cre in favor of this 
measure. They are not. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS. I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. As I understand it, 
there are about 72,000,000 policyholders 
in the United States. 

Mr. JENKINS. There are millions of 
policyholders. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS. I yield. 

Mr. MICHENER. The Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. is the largest insur- 
ance company in the world and it has 
33,000,000 policyholders with $9,000,000,- 
000 plus in reserves. 

Mr. JENKINS. Iam glad to have the 
contribution of the two gentlemen be- 
cause what they say bears out my state- 
ment that this is a great business. 

Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS. Yes, I cannot refuse 
to yield to my distinguished colleague. 

Mr. LYNCH. I just want to say in 
answer to the statement made by the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MICH- 
ENER] that the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co. is one of the companies in 
favor of this legislation. 

Mr. JENKINS. While we are talking 
about the companies that are not in 
favor of this legislation, I have cited you 
a few that I mentioned in my report 
which is appended to the report of the 
committee. Among those named are 
some of the largest insurance companies 
in the country and I think one of them 
is the largest company in the great State 
of Ohio. They are bitterly opposed to 
this legislation, not because they do not 
want to pay taxes, not because they 
stand under any cloud of any kind, moral 
or otherwise—they have done their part. 
They say that this formula favors some 
insurance companies and does not do 
justice to others. You know that one 
of the cardinal principles of taxation is 
that taxes must be just. They must be 
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fair; they must be general in their ap- 
plication. This program does not meet 
all of those tests, because there are too 
many insurance companies that are op- 
posed to this program, which proves that 
many of those directly interested in the 
matter are not satisfied. Of course, I do 
not want to stand here now and say to 
you that the policyholders of all these 
companies are liable to lose. That is 
not a condition precedent to taxation. 
We do not have to wait until people 
break up in order to hold them liable 
for taxes. We do not tax people until 
they go into bankruptcy. A man does 
not have to show that he is not a bank- 
rupt in order to escape having to give up 
all he has to pay taxes. Taxation is a 
science and it is a science built on a solid 
foundation. It is American. Nobody 
loves to pay taxes but people and cor- 
porations usually pay what they justly 
owe. But if we pass this law today we 
levy a tax on companies for 3 years back. 
We try to collect from people who we 
know do not lawfully owe anything. If 
Congress can do that to insurance com- 
panies then it can do that to you and me. 
If we can go back and levy taxes on these 
insurance companies for 3 years back, 
which they did not owe, then I will leave 
it to anyone who supports this bill to say 
whether we could not do that to every 
corporation. 

Did these insurance companies owe the 
tax in 1947? Was there any statute 
which made them liable? Was there 
any statute which made them liable in 
1948 or 1949? They were not liable. 
Now you go back and say, “We are going 
to tax you. We are going to make you 
pay.” Why did you not make them pay 
then? It has been said here that it was 
because Congress did not act quickly 
enough. I will tell you why they did not 
make them pay then. It was because 
the Treasury had written out a formula 
and the formula did not carry through, 
The companies did not owe the money. 
They did not have anybody to whom they 
could have lawfully paid the money. Be- 
sides, if they had tried at that time to pay 
any taxes, and if they had offered to pay 
taxes which were not taxes any policy- 
holder could have enjoined them because 
they did not owe any taxes and they 
could not lawfully pay out company 
money for something that the company 
did not owe. 

Let us just have the understanding 
that this is not a measure on which all 
the insurance companies are in harmony 
and have agreed to. A big segment of 
the companies do not favor this pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Chairman, this proposed legisla- 
tion comes in as the recommendation of 
& subcommittee of the Committee on 
Ways and Means. I do not want to bur- 
den you with any of my own philoso- 
phies, but I have never been in favor of 
subcommittees of the Committee on 
Ways and Means. I will show you why 
we ought not to have subcommittees of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, be- 
cause everything that the Committee on 
Ways and Means does has a Nation-wide 
effect. The business of some committees 
is largely local. Public Works, for ex- 
ample. That committee ought to have a 
subcommittee to go out to Buffalo, for 
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instance, to determine whether a bridge 
or a post-office building ought to be built 
there and of course three or four of the 
members could go out and get the facts 
and save the time and expense of having 
the full committee go. But everything 
that the Way and Meaus Committee does 
is of Nation-wide effect and has Nation- 
wide application and every member on 
the committee should study every subject 
before the committee for decision. Ev- 
ery member of that committee should be 
present when testimony is being taken 
and any definite decision is to be made. 
You could not have a finer chairman of 
a subcommittee anywhere in this world 
than the chairman of the subcommittee 
that handled the matter before us. 
There is no finer man in the House than 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Lyncu], the chairman of this subcom- 
mittee. Nobody loves and respects him 
more- than I do. But what did his 
subcommittee do? Three members were 
appointed from the Republican side, 
and I understand two of them were not 
able to attend very much. I do not 
know how many Democrats were present 
on the subcommittee. But let us look 
at the work of the subcommittee. Let 
us take this Resolution 371. This sub- 
committee came out with a big report 
and they recommended Resolution 371. 
But after the full committee came back, 
the subcommittee changed front and 
struck out all of Resolution 371 and gave 
us another with entirely different lan- 
guage in it. 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield before he gets too far 
afield? 

Mr. JENKINS. I am not far afield, 
but I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr, FORAND. I think, in justice to 
your Republican colleagues on that com- 
mittee, your statement should be cor- 
rected. You said two of them were never 
there. 

Mr. JENKINS. Isaid I thought two of 
them were not able to be there much. If 
Iam wrong I am willing to acknowledge 
it; I understand that they were away. 

Mr, FORAND. Another point I think 
the gentleman should bear in mind is 
that he could have been a member of that 
subcommittee if he had not turned down 
the opportunity. 

Mr. JENKINS. I am not objecting to 
that at all. For years I have objected 
to all subcommittees of the Ways and 
Means Committee, because they work out 
just like this. We do not work well that 
way. We work fine in the whole com- 
mittee when we all work together, as a 
whole committee. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS. I yield. 

Mr. MICHENER. The subcommittee 
acts simply as the agent of the full 
committee? 

Mr, JENKINS. That is right. 

Mr. MICHENER. Does not the full 
committee then pass on the matter before 
the committee report is made, and is 
it not the report of the full committee 
and not the report of the subcommittee 
that we are considering? 

Mr. JENKINS. Certainly it is. That 
is academic. Everyone knows that. But 
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let us just take a moment to see what is 
in this resolution that is before us. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS. I yield. 

Mr. REED of New York. I just wanted 
the record to be perfectly clear. The 
subcommittee on our side was never ab- 
sent except one man whose brother died 
and he just could not come. 

Mr. JENKINS. I am sorry if I have 
done an injustice to anybody. 

Mr. REED of New York. I just wanted 
the record to show that no member of 
the subcommittee on the Republican side 
was absent for a minute except the one 
whose brother died. 

Mr. JENKINS. I may be wrong but 
that is what I understood. But in any 
event, if you had all been there, if every 
member of the committee had been 
there and you brought out the resolution, 
why did you not stick toit? If your work 
had been so thorough, why, after the 
whole committee met, did you change 
it all around? Let us see how difficult 
it is to understand what the subcommit- 
tee did and even what the full commit- 
tee did when they reported out this bill. 
Let me read you one section of the for- 
mula in this bill after all the changes 
were made. This is the way it reads: 

(1) In general: Except as provided in 
paragraph (2), the figure shall be com- 
puted in accordance with the following for- 
mula: The ratio which a numerator com- 
prised of the aggregate of the sums of (A) 
2 percent of the reserves for deferred divi- 
dends, (B) interest paid, and (C) the prod- 
uct of (i) the mean of the adjusted reserves 
at the beginning and end of the taxable year 
and (ii) the reserve earnings rate bears to a 
denominator comprised of the aggregate of 
the excess of net incomes computed without 
any deduction for tax-free interest, over the 
adjustment for certain reserves provided in 
subsection (c). 


That is the kind of language we are 
dealing with—the most complicated 
language you can think of, and we bring 
it and want it passed as a simple little 
stopgap. Now, my friends, you say this 
is just a stopgap. You say you are going 
to take it up again for final revision in 
this session of the Congress—we have 
only 2 or 3 months in this session—why 
make this a stopgap today, something 
that nobody understands and about 
one-third of the insurance companies do 
not want and object to? Why make a 
stopgap of this? Why do you not go 
back and take it up and do it right? I 
am going to move to recommit this bill 
at the proper time and send it back to 
the whole committee where we can con- 
sider it carefully. The subcommittee 
did not have any public hearings. 
There is no record of what any Con- 
gressman said before the subcommittee 
nor what any insurance company man 
said. How do you expect this House to 
act on this important matter with only 
the brief explanations that we make on 
this floor today? We should not be here 
with this bill today. Why do we not tax 
insurance companies just like we tax 
everybody else? Tax them on their 
earnings. These insurance companies 
can tell how much they have earned; 
they can tell what their surplus is; they 
can tell what tax they should have paid 
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if there was any law in effect taxing 
them in 1947, 1948, and 1949. I will tell 
you this, the insurance companies es- 
caped because the Treasury missed its 
guess; its formula wore out. The Treas- 
ury prepared a formula in 1942 that 
lasted for only 3 years. In 1947 it ran 
out. It lost its applicability. It was not 
continued. Why were they not smart 
enough in the meantime to come to the 
Ways and Means Committee and de- 
mand legislation that would correct the 
situation? It just simply ran out, and 
now we have the situation of insurance 
companies that did not owe a dime in 
1947, did not owe a dime in 1948, legally, 
nor in 1949. 

You say that they came in and want- 
ed to pay. Very well. There are two 
principles of taxation that I do not like. 

I do not like for our Government to 
hold out its hat and let people come and 
put in that hat just what they want to 
put in. That is not taxation. That is 
accepting charity. That kind of a sys- 
tem is not an incident of sovereignty. 
We are a great sovereign Nation; we can 
tax whomsoever we please and make 
them pay. But when a man does not owe 
legally it is not right for the Congress to 
accept taxes as a gift. It is not right to 
pass a law going back 2 or 3 years and 
make a company pay what it does not 
owe. You say we have done that pre- 
viously; I do not know when we have done 
that. We have done this, we have gone 
back a year or two and reduced taxes, 
and we have gone back when there were 
some continuing contract or circum- 
stances that joined the past with the 
present. But now you are going to adopt 
the principle of making people come in 
and pay when they do not owe and there 
is no continuing implied contractual 
agreements. You should not hold out 
your hat to them and say for them to 
come and pay what they want, that you 
will just estimate it at $90,000,000 and 
let them go free. If they owe money 
they owe and ought to pay and have the 
money with which to pay; if they do not 
owe they ought not to be taxed. That is 
my issue. I do not represent the insur- 
ance companies in any way. They talked 
to me like they did, I expect, to every 
other Congressman on the committee, 
Two or three years ago they said, “We 
ought to be paying.” I know the general 
counsel of one of the biggest insurance 
companies. He said tome: “We ought to 
be paying.” And he and I tried to fix up 
a piece of legislation, but we found it 
was not a very easy thing to do. A very 
serious legal proposition was involved 
and I gave it up. 

Let me throw this out to you from the 
standpoint of practical politics: If you 
pass this bill today, which you are going 
to do, it goes right over to the other body 
and they will use it as a vehicle on which 
to attach the repeal of the excise taxes, 
That is a subject that, by the Constitu- 
tion, belongs to the House of Representa- 
tives and ought to be taken up in the 
House of Representatives by the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means; but just as 
surely as this bill goes over to the other 
body they will take the tax program away 
from the House of Representatives. We 
ought not to permit that to happen. I 
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do not want to do that. That is one of 
the principal reasons for my being op- 
posed to the passage of this legislation, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield five additional minutes to 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. JENKINS]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Ohio is recognized for five addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. JENKINS. That is one reason 
why, just purely as a matter of political 
expediency and parliamentary prefer- 
ence, we should mind our own business 
and hold this thing within our own juris- 
diction. Now, let me go along just a 
little further and speak about the new 
formula they propose in this bill. 

In the first bill that the subcommittee 
reported they went back only to 1938. 
The subcommittee held no public hear- 
ings on the bill; they had no hearings at 
which all the insurance companies could 
come in; there are no printed hearings 
from which we can get enlightenment, 
and, as I started to say, we have not had 
anything like a complete digest of this 
whole program, and no explanation of 
this new formula that they provide. The 
first resolution recommended by the sub- 
committee only went back to 1948. This 
new formula goes back to 1947. One of 
the finest statements I heard anybody 
make on this matter was made by one 
of the experts who is'sitting back there 
behind the chairman. He made a state- 
ment giving us the legal decisions with 
reference to this retroactivity program 
to tax people for years when they were 
not taxable. He said that he thought 
perhaps the decisions would support this 
program as far back as 1938, but he was 
very uncertain that it would hold for 
1947; in fact he was inclined to be certain 
that it would not. 

What is going to happen to this legis- 
lation if we pass it? In the first place, 
we feed it over to the other body and 
they will take the tax program away 
from us. In the second place, it is going 
to get into the courts; our great com- 
mittee is going to feed it into the courts. 
That is all there is to it. If this bill is 
recommitted to the Ways and Means 
‘Committee we can avoid this disastrous 
course that the bill will take if it is 
passed. The Treasury has a fine corps 
of expert tax men. The Ways and 
Means Committee has the finest tax 
experts in the country. I know they can 
perfect a formula which will answer the 
purpose and will keep this legislation 
from the courts. 

I am not going to be a party to sending 
this entire matter to the courts when 
there are about one-third of the insur- 
ance companies not satisfied with it. 
Also I do not want to surrender the right 
given us by the Constitution to handle 
taxes. I know our great chairman, every 
time anybody suggests that we send 
something over to the other body and let 
them perfect it, in his innate conscious- 
ness he rebels against the suggestion. 
Nobody wants to do that. I am sure I 
do not want to do it. 

These are some of my reasons for op- 
posing this legislation. 
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Mr, AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H: ANDRESEN. If an 
insurance company refused to pay this 
retroactive tax, that insurance company 
may take this matter into the court and 
knock out the law. 

Mr. JENKINS. Les, and I am confi- 
dent that it will be in the courts as soon 
as it passes and enforcement is at- 
tempted against some of these insurance 
companies. Again I say I hope we send 
this resolution back to the Ways and 
Means Committee where I feel sure this 
whole matter may be adjusted satis- 
factorily. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. CAMP]. 

Mr. CAMP. Mr. Chairman, at the out- 
set I wish to express, as a member of the 
subcommittee which handled this legis- 
lation, my sincerest thanks for the dili- 
gence and the very competent manner 
in which our chairman, Judge LYNCH, 
of New York, conducted the conferences 
which led to the reporting of this bill. 
It has been said here that no public hear- 
ings were held but, in my humble opinion, 
the manner in which this matter was in- 
vestigated is far superior to the holding 
of public hearings. 

Our chairman invited all of the in- 
surance companies to come to Washing- 
ton, not for hearings but to sit around a 
conference table with the members of 
the subcommittee and discuss this sub- 
ject. Much may be said for that manner 
of conducting legislative business espe- 
cially tax matters. 

A large proportion of the companies, 
practically every one of the big com- 
panies, had their men here, usually the 
vice president, treasurer, or general 
counsel. The whole subject of life in- 
surance taxation was thoroughly dis- 
cussed, 

Here is what has happened: Instead 
of taxing a life-insurance company just 
as you do every other corporation in the 
land, the Congress and the Treasury De- 
partment have tried to provide a formula 
whereby their legal reserves may be 
perfectly supported and perfectly pro- 
tected. All of us who know anything 
about life insurance appreciate that some 
life-insurance companies operate on a 
2 percent legal reserve, or 244 or 234 or 
3, some up to 312, which means that in 
figuring the premium to be collected 
from the policyholder they figure they 
will earn say 342 percent, in the instances 
of companies that are on a 3½- percent 
reserve basis, on that premium and that 
3% percent will be credited to the re- 
serve so that when the policy contract 
matures they will have sufficient money 
to pay it off. Congress tried to protect 
all these companies, many of them on 
different reserve bases. There had to be 
a formula. 

Now, the formula which has been in 
effect previously was one which was sug- 
gested by the actuaries and counsel of 
the various companies, through their 
life-insurance association, to the Treas- 
urer of the United States, and the Treas- 
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urer, after many conferences with them, 
agreed on that formula. It worked well 
for a few years, but in the case of Gov- 
ernment bonds, in which many com- 
panies invest their money largely, the 
interest rates were lowered. Interest 
and advance charges have been lowered. 
Rates of interest paid on savings deposits 
have been lowered, so that we find in 1 
year one little southern life-insurance 
company, with less than four-tenths of 
1 percent of all the life insurance in 
force, was paying 30 percent of all the 
tax paid by all of the life-insurance com- 
panies. Now, anybody knows that is get- 
ting out of step. That is just about as 
far out of step as my good friend, whom 
I love very much, the gentleman from 
Ohio, when he says that of this commit- 
tee, which is composed of 25 members, 
all are out of step except him. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMP, I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. JENKINS. I do not think the 
gentleman will claim that all the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Ways and 
Means were ever together at any time 
on the discussion of this matter. 

Mr. CAMP. Well, in the vote taken 
on the bill I would like to say that there 
was only one dissenting vote, and that 
was the vote of the gentleman from 
Ohio. 

Mr. JENKINS. That does not show 
that all other 24 members were there 
and voted. 

Mr. CAMP. I do not know what the 
attendance that day was, but our com- 
mittee has a pretty good attendance, you 
know. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMP. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. REED of New York. Under the 
Reorganization Act you could not report 
it out unless a majority were there, any- 
how. 

Mr. CAMP. That is right. 

Now, let me go further about this 
formula. These companies, as you 
know, all have experts known as actu- 
aries. And, they are experts; they are 
among the most efficient experts in the 
world. American life insurance stands 
preeminent as one of the great busi- 
nesses of the world, and American life 
insurance companies are the largest and 
the greatest, I am, as an American, 
proud of our life insurance companies, 
and we have confidence in them. Their 
actuaries said this formula will work, 
But, lo and behold, other matters over. 
which they had no control, and none of 
us had any control, happened. The war 
came on. Billions of dollars in Govern- 
ment bonds were issued and interest 
rates were lowered all over the world. 
Then the formula did not work. In 1947 
these same Treasury officials who had 
been meeting with them wrote to these 
companies and said, “Look here, under 
this old formula you are not going to pay 
any taxes at all this year. We must 
adjust the formula.” Now, the reason 
that two years passed, 1947 and 1948, 
during which no taxes were paid was, 
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because these actuaries and these gen- 
eral counsel had never agreed to a new 
formula. Many conferénces had been 
held. When our subcommittee, under 
the able leadership of Jugge LYNCH, got 
together, and we called them before us, 
he said, as Uncle Remus said of his rab- 
bit, “Now, gentlemen, we are ‘obligeed’ 
to climb a tree now. We have to tax our 
life insurance companies.” 

The gentleman in opposition has said 
that 25 percent of the life-insurance 
companies are opposed to this formula 
we have here today. Why over 95 of 
them were represented at the conference 
and agreed to it, and the only ones that 
are not in favor of this resolution and 
this stopgap formula are two or three 
companies who did not seem to want to 
agree to it because they did not want to 
pay the taxes. Let it be said to the 
credit of the life-insurance companies 
that this great industry walked into those 
conferences and said, “Yes, we should 
pay taxes and we are willing to pay 
them.” 

Mr. Chairman, when taxes are as high 
as they are in this country at this time, 
every last segment of our economy ought 
to pay its just and even share of them, 
and that goes for any competitive busi- 
ness. Not only should we enact this stop- 
gap legislation affecting life-insurance 
companies but we should enact, at this 
session of Congress, other stopgap legis- 
lation which will impose an even and a 
just tax on every company and every 
corporation and every businessman in 
this land that is in business competition 
with somebody else who is paying taxes. 

Isay that this bill under consideration 
today is in line with the main thought 
in the President’s tax message of the 
other day. Let us collect taxes evenly 
and justly as we go along. 

Nobody contends that life-insurance 
companies are not in the most respected 
of all businesses, that of conserving es- 
tates so as to protect the dependents of 
the men and women of this country. 
Nobody wants to tax a life-insurance 
company any more than its just and pro- 
portionate share. The life-insurance 
business is one of the largest segments 
of American business economy. Its 
earnings are low but they are steady. 
If that segment is untaxed, there are 
many other segments of business which 
likewise would have the same right to 
be considered for less taxation. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, may I say 
that this subcommittee’s work was one 
of the most pleasant I have ever had any 
part in. It was one of the most efficient 
jobs ever done by a subcommittee. As 
far as attendance was concerned, every- 
body who did not have some real, genuine 
reason for being absent was present at 
all of the meetings. A thorough inves- 
tigation took place. Our subcommittee 
chairman, the gentleman from New 
York, Judge Lyncu, deserves very much 
el for having done a very splendid 

ob. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMP. I yield to the gentleman 
from Maine. 

Mr. HALE. I do not think I ever saw 
a tax bill which provided for a retro- 
active tax, Do I understand that the 
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gentleman bases the constitutionality of 
that on an agreement with the life-in- 
surance companies? I did not quite un- 
derstand what he was driving at. 

Mr. CAMP. It is not uncommon to 
pass a tax bill providing for a tax on 
income of a previous year. There are 
many instances of that. Such legisla- 
tion has been before the Supreme Court 
many times. In one instance one of the 
States taxed in 1 year the income of the 
previous year of certain corporations, 
and that act was held to be constitu- 
tional on the ground that during that 
year they had been in correspondence 
and in conference trying to reach an 
agreement as to what would be a just 
rate of taxation. This is the case of 
Walsh v. Henry (305 U. S. 134). 

Mr. HALE. Here you have 2 years. 

Mr. CAMP. We have 2 years, but as 
the committee report will show, the 
Treasury and the officials of the insur- 
ance companies have been in conference 
and making a steady effort all along to 
agree on the formula. Ninety-five per- 
cent of the life-insurance companies 
know that, and they all came in and 
agreed to it. If they take it to the Su- 
preme Court, this committee has ample 
authority, and we have sound reason to 
believe that the Court will hold it con- 
stitutional, just as it has done in previous 
cases. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMP. I yield. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I wish the gentle- 
man would explain the language in the 
letter from the Secretary of the Treasury 
which was contained in the report on 
page 18, a little below the middle of the 
page. 

Mr. CAMP. The gentleman will have 
to read it to me, because I do not have 
the report here. 

Mr. HINSHAW. If the gentleman will 
permit, I will read it. It is a letter dated 
October 10, 1949, that was last fall, in 
which he says: 

Unless this legislation is enacted promptly, 
Iam concerned that revenue from this indus- 
try may be irretrievably lost for 1948 and 
possibly also for 1949. 


Does that mean that to have gone over 
into this fiscal year or calendar year that 
we probably have lost legally the revenue 
from 1948, which of course could be paid 
in 1949, and that this bill because it goes 
beyond that back to 1947, may not be 
held constitutional by the Supreme Court 
under the ex post facto rule? 

Mr. CAMP. In my opinion that 
means, and I may point out we investi- 
gated that question thoroughly after re- 
ceiving that letter, that it is legal and 
it will be collected and that the courts 
will uphold us in this legislation. With 
the advice and assistance of counsel, we 
have come to that conclusion. 

Mr. HINSHAW. The gentleman is in- 
clined to believe, however, is he not, that 
the question of the constitutionality of 
the act, if passed, will be taken to the 
Supreme Court? 

Mr. CAMP. I understand from what 
the gentleman from Ohio said that one 
of the companies which never agrees to 
anything intends to take it up. But, of 
course, every law we have ever passed in 
the Congress has been carried up to the 
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Supreme Court. When people do not 
want to pay taxes, they will fight until 
the last ditch, 

Mr. HALE. Does not the gentleman 
agree certainly with the fact that al- 
though there was a steady flow of cor- 
respondence back and forth between cer- 
tain life-insurance companies and the 
Treasury Department that would not be 
binding on any company which did not 
happen to be involved in the correspond- 
ence? 

Mr. CAMP. The gentleman may not 
know it, but they have an association 
of life-insurance companies to which 
most all of the companies belong and 
it was through that association and its 
general counsel that the Treasury was 
doing its work. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. SIMPSON]. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, the record is quite clear at 
the moment, so I want to repeat the 
most important part of our considera- 
tion of this bill, which is that at no time 
did the life-insurance industry or any 
of the companies in the life-insurance 
industry in any respect violate any law 
that the Congress passed with respect 
to their liability for payment of income 
taxes. They have been meticulous, as 
a matter of fact, and have paid all the 
taxes for which they have been legally 
and properly liable. 

The reason for this legislation is, as 
has been explained, that under the for- 
mula under which the tax liability on 
life-insurance companies was imposed, 
passed in 1942, there today is no liability 
upon the life-insurance companies for 
the payment of any income tax. That 
situation has existed since the year 1947. 
So that for 1947 and 1948 and doubtless 
for 1949, no life-insurance company in 
the United States, regardless of the 
amount of money it may have made on 
its investment, would owe money to the 
Federal Government in the form of 
income tax. 

The owners of the great life-insurance 
companies are the people of the country. 
They are your neighbors and mine. In 
general, as expressed by their represent- 
atives before the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Ways and Means study- 
ing this problem, they recognize a public 
responsibility for the payment of some 
part of their earnings which arise from 
investments in the form of taxes to the 
Government. They express a willing- 
ness, yea, a desire, to pay their fair share 
of the cost of doing business in the 
United States. 

At the same time, they were not rush- 
ing forward eager to accept any formula 
offered to them, nor were they rushing 
forward with the money in their hands, 
saying, “Take this money.” But they 
were looking to the future, with an eye 
on the past, seeking to work out with 
the committee and with the Treasury 
some proper formula under which the 
life-insurance industry might be taxed 
for the years past and for the future. 
After well-conducted hearings, if I may 
be pardoned for making that statement, 
being a member of the subcommittee, 
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after these well-conducted hearings we 
did reach an agreement which applied 
to liability for the years past, but which 
does not in itself constitute a formula 
for the future. It is that formula which 
has been reduced in the resolution now 
before us, that we on the committee call 
upon this body to adopt this afternoon. 

Under that formula the life-insurance 
industry, to be distinguished from the 
individual companies, will be responsible 
for the payment of taxes in the aggregate 
of about $93,000,000. This represents a 
tax, not upon the premium that you or 
your neighbor might pay to the insur- 
ance company, not directly upon that, 
but upon investment income; that is, 
earnings that the life-insurance com- 
pany secures as a result of investing 
funds from its reserves and elsewhere, 
in Government bonds and other proper 
legal investments in our country. A 
formula is applied to that investment, 
and the tax liability is determined. 
Every company within the industry pays 
on the basis of that formula, as applied 
to its earnings. It is interesting to note 
that with respect to the tax liability of 
life-insurance companies, they are con- 
sidered as a unit, as a Nation-wide in- 
dustry, and that no individual company 
is considered alone in determining its 
liability, based upon any formula. 
After a Nation-wide percentage liability 
has been determined, that applies to 
every company within the industry, and 
a tax is levied on the basis of our usual 
corporate income-tax laws. It is unlike 
the average corporation within your dis- 
trict, which is considered individually 
and as a unit, Frankly, I do not know 
that I approve of this Nation-wide ap- 
proach, I have been advised that the 
insurance industry prefer the Nation- 
wide approach rather than the individ- 
ual-company approach, but it does seem 

to me that when this Congress, through 
its appropriate committee, considers this 
type of legislation for the future, we 
should examine carefully into the wis- 
dom and advisability of continuing to 
tax life-insurance companies on a Na- 
tion-wide-industry basis rather than 
considering each company upon its own 
individual status. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. I 

jeld. 
1 Mr. JOHNSON. The question I would 
like to have you explain is, If this is in 
the nature of an income tax that has 
not been paid, why did not the statute 
that applies to corporations apply to 
these companies? 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Be- 
cause they were excepted from the gen- 
eral income tax laws. Special sections 
were drawn and passed to apply to life 
insurance companies. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Is that what this 
statute is? 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. This 
applies to the life insurance industry. 
Under the formula, which is still the law, 
there is no tax liability imposed upon 
these companies. Our purpose is to 
adopt a new formula, a new plan, by 
which the tax liability will occur upon 
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life insurance companies for 1947, 1948, 
and 1949. 

Mr. JOHNSON. That is based on the 
net income that they made from their 
investments? 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Yes, 
what amounts to the net income from 
their investments. This is arrived at 
after taking their earnings from their 
investments and deducting their ex- 
penses and applying certain other cri- 
teria that I cannot go into now. 

Mr. JENKINS. I would remind the 
gentleman from California that if this 
law should be supported by the Supreme 
Court there would be no reason in the 
world why the Treasury and Congress 
could not pass retroactive tax laws on 
any corporation at any time. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. There 
is quite a distinction in this instance, the 
distinction being that back in 1947 when 
it became apparent that under the for- 
mula there would not be any liability on 
life-insurance companies, they were noti- 
fied by the Treasury Department that 
efforts would be made to change that 
formula; so the insurance companies, or 
the insurance industry, was put upon no- 
tice that the Congress recognized that 
that great industry would be and should 
be responsible for the payment of some 
taxes for the years 1947, 1948, and 1949. 
Throughout those very same years the 
Treasury has been working with the in- 
surance industry, and today we are con- 
sidering the culmination of their efforts. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. I 
yield. 

Mr. HALE. Have the courts ever 
passed on the constitutionality of taxing 
life-insurance companies on a different 
basis than other corporations? 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. I 
cannot answer that. 

Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. I 
yield. 

Mr.LYNCH. They are not taxed on a 
different basis than other corporations. 
The whole question involved is: What is 
their taxable income? The rates are the 
same as for other corporations. The 
thing that we must be very careful about 
is not to include as taxable that part of 
their income which is necessary to meet 
the commitments made under their poli- 
cies, and that is where the difficulty 
comes, Itis not a question as to the rate 
of tax; the question is, What is their tax- 
able income? 

Mr. REED of New York. The gentle- 
man is quite right. Because of the tech- 
nicalities of the life-insurance business a 
formula is needed to arrive at their net 
income. Once the net income is deter- 
mined it is taxed at 38 percent like the 
income of other corporations. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. I be- 
lieve this legislation is highly desirable, 
and I call upon the members of this body 
to give it their support. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 
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Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Comgs]. 

Mr. COMBS. Mr. Chairman, nor- 
mally I am opposed to any sort of retro- 
active law. In this particular instance 
I think it is entirely proper, and I want 
to briefly express the reasons why I think 
that is so. 

Like the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
JENKINS], I was not a member of the 
subcommittee, but because this retroac- 
tive feature was in it, I immediately 
took note of it when it came before the 
full committee, and I read the report 
with some care. Let us see just briefly 
what the facts are. 

In the first place, as to the method 
of taxing insurance companies: The 
money derived by life-insurance com- 
panies from the premiums assessed 
against policyholders all goes into the 
reserves with which to meet the obliga- 
tions of policies as they mature. But, 
that forms a trust fund which is invested, 
maybe in real-estate loans, maybe in 
bonds, or otherwise, and the income thus 
derived from the trust fund is the in- 
come you deal with in assessing the in- 
come tax. But even a portion of that 
income is set aside to add to reserves. 

All right. Now, the law of 1942 was 
set up out of necessity of supplying a 
yardstick of taking this income from 
investment, and so on, and determining 
what goes to reserves, and what remains 
as a profit that is taxable. What hap- 
pened? That formula, by 1947, because 
of changes in the economic picture that 
I will not take the time to try to discuss, 
reached the point where it would result 
in the insurance companies paying no 
income tax, not because they had not 
made any earnings but because the for- 
mula set up for determining taxable 
earnings would no longer work. 

This is what happened. This is why 
the retroactive feature of the law is all 
right. When the situation became evi- 
dent in 1947 the Treasury called the in- 
surance companies’ attention to it. The 
Treasury began a study to see what could 
1 done and made a report in February 
1948. 

Here is what happened, and I refer you 
to page 6 of the report of our commit- 
tee. Certain insurance-company execu- 
tives came up here and conferred with 
Secretary Snyder. A meeting was held 
on February 19, 1948, between him, Mr. 
Wiggins, Under Secretary, and some of 
these insurance-company executives. At 
a subsequent meeting held on February 
25, 1948, those officials requested that 
the Treasury defer the publication of the 
study. Why? In order that the indus- 
try might have a chance to study the 
results and to confer further in regard 
thereto. Then we find that later the 
Secretary of the Treasury recommended 
to the Committee on Ways and Means 
that something be done about several 
matters of this nature, and recommen- 
dation No. 11 reads: 

11. Income of life-insurance companies. It 
is recommended that the present method of 
computing the taxable income of life-in- 
surance companies under sections 201, 202, 
and 203 of the code be revised so as to more 
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clearly and equitably reflect the taxable in- 
come of such companies. A detailed proposal 
for carrying this recommendation into effect 
is now in course of preparation. 


What happened then? I am quoting 
now from the report: 

Your committee considered the above list 
of items as well as other matters, in executive 
session in May of that year, and item 11— 


Which is the insurance tax feature 
quoted above— 
was withdrawn in view of the request which 
had been made by the executives of the life- 
insurance companies for further time in 
which to study the Department’s views. 


Now, they came in and made that 
study and now for the first time after 
the study the Committee on Ways and 
Means has opportunity to bring a bill 
of this nature before the Congress. So 
the delay was not occasioned by any 
failure on the part of the Secretary of 
the Treasury or the committee or the 
Congress, but in deference to the life- 
insurance companies. Certainly, they 
cannot come in now, having been notified 
to retain their reserves, that something 
like this would be brought in and say, 
“You are going back retroactively and 
taking in the reserves.” They have been 
on notice all the time. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr.COMBS. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I think the explana- 
tion the gentleman has given may hold 
up in the courts, as he suggests. May I 
ask the gentleman this question, in order 
to enlighten me and perhaps other Mem- 
bers of the House? There are both stock 
companies and mutual companies. I 
take it that this legislation applies only 
to the stock companies and not to the 
mutual companies. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield four additional minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. COMBS. It applies to all life-in- 
surance companies. 

Mr. HINSHAW. How can the mutual 

company be said to have made earnings 
when it has no reserves? 
Mr. COMBS. I do not want to go 
into a discussion of life insurance. Ido 
not pose as an expert on that question. 
This is the point, however: The profits 
the mutual companies make go back to 
the policyholders instead of to formal 
stockholders. That is about the only dif- 
ference. They do make net income 
which ought to be taxed. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Is not that to be con- 
sidered an excess payment? 

Mr. COMBS. I do not care what it 
is considered; they make profits. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr.COMBS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Rhode Island. 

` Mr. FORAND. The point I wanted to 
make when the gentleman was talking 
about the dickering between the insur- 
ance companies and the Treasury is, the 
truth of the matter is, that the insur- 
ance companies were dickering with the 
Treasury on the formula that they them- 


will 
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selves had suggested and that was ac- 
cepted by the Congress in 1942. 

Mr. COMBS. That is correct. 

Mr. FORAND. The record will prove 
that the Treasury Department had its 
own formula that it was proposing, 
which the Treasury thought at that time 
was the better of the two formulas. 
However, because the life-insurance in- 
dustry was unanimous in demanding this 
particular formula that now is the law, 
the Treasury said they would have no 
objection to it. So what we are actually 
doing is correcting, with the consent of 
the insurance companies, a mistake that 
the insurance companies and not the 
Treasury Department made back in 1942. 

Mr. COMBS. Certainly that is true. 
I join others in saying that the insurance 
companies by and large have done a fine 
job. I think the subcommittee that han- 
dled this bill did a fine job, the members 
of both parties. I think this is a sound 
measure. The only question that could 
be raised about the validity of this levy 
would be as to the third year back there, 
1947. I think it will stand up all right. 
But in any case, the longer we wait for 
this legislation, the more risk we run, 
depending on how far back we go in re- 
covering back taxes. Going back 2 years 
has already been sustained by the courts. 

It is in a little different category than 
other forms of legislation. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COMBS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California, 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Did the testi- 
mony indicate that if the insurance com- 
panies pay this retroactive tax back to 
1947 it will not have an effect upon the 
value of the premiums and the invest- 
ments of the policyholders? 

Mr. COMBS. I was not a member of 
the subcommittee, but my understanding 
is that it will not endanger in any way 
the investments. What about that, Mr. 
Chairman? 

Mr. LYNCH. That is correct. 

Mr. COMBS. The chairman of the 
subcommittee says that is correct, that it 
will not in any way endanger the policies, 

Mr. McDONOUGH. I do not mean 
endanger them, but will it reduce their 
holdings? Will it reduce the percentage 
paid on the investment? 

Mr. LYNCH. The information that 
we had on that score from the represent- 
atives of all the companies was to the 
contrary, that it would have no effect on 
the value of their policies. 

Mr. MCDONOUGH. Was any consid- 
eration given in the committee to mak- 
ing the tax apply for this taxable year 
for the whole amount that was due, in- 
stead of making it retroactive? 

Mr. LYNCH. Yes; we considered that, 
and we felt that that probably would not 
be good for the industry and probably 
would not be good for us in trying to get 
the money that we thought should come 
in, for it would put too much of a burden, 
so we thought, and so the industry 
thought, on 1950. 

Mr. COMBS. The life-insurance com- 
panies want good will. They realize the 
necessity for it and they do not want 
to be put in the class of tax dodgers 
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and would like to pay their taxes for 
these 3 years. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Did the commit- 
tee give any consideration to the estab- 
lishment of a precedent in retroactive 
tax collection? 

Mr. LYNCH. Yes; and we do not 
think there is any precedent established 
in this case. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. EBERHARTER]. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
was rather surprised by the remarks of 
the gentleman from Minnesota, my good 
friend [Mr. Aucust H. ANDRESEN]. I was 
not a member of the subcommittee han- 
dling this particular problem, but I am 
reliably informed, as has been said here 
by the chairman of the subcommittee 
in his opening remarks in the debate, 
that 95 percent of the insurance in- 
dustry are satisfied with this legisla- 
tion and that there is practically only 
one insurance company that is not. 

Furthermore, that every insurance 
company with whom they came in con- 
tact, and they had lengthy consultations 
and conferences and meetings with rep- 
resentatives of the two great life-insur- 
ance associations of the country, agreed 
that they should pay taxes. Every in- 
surance company in those associations 
agreed. I am surprised that the gentle- 
man from Minnesota would stand up in 
the well of the House and perhaps put 
a fear in the heart of many policyhold- 
ers throughout the country that this 
action by the Congress of the United 
States might endanger the payment of 
their policies because that is not true 
at all. The insurance companies cer- 
tainly have enough intelligence and 
enough good representatives to present 
to the committee any objections they 
would have. I am certain every insur- 
ance company would champion the pro- 
tection of its policyholders. I just want 
the committee to know that, Mr. Chair- 
man, and I want the committee to know 
furthermore that the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Aucust H. ANDRESEN] 18 
presenting an argument that even the 
representatives of the insurance com- 
panies never advanced for one moment. 
So I hope the policyholders of the coun- 
try will have no fear that this will have 
any effect on their policy. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Since 
the gentleman mentioned my name I 
have asked him to yield for this obser- 
vation. Of course I said in my remarks 
I felt the insurance companies should pay 
taxes provided they kept up the reserves 
required by law. But there must be some- 
body here at least, and I am sure the 
gentleman agrees with me, who will look 
out for the interests of the 78,000,000 
policyholders in the country. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. That is just my 
point. Does not the gentleman think the 
insurance companies themselves would 
have made representations if there was 
any possibility of any effect whatsoever 
on the reserves? Certainly they would 
have, because we have to give the great 
insurance companies of the United States 
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credit for wanting to protect the policy- 
holders. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I think 
they should, but it is our duty here in 
Congress when we have legislation of this 
kind before us to also protect the life 
insurance policyholders of the country 
who are depending upon the trusts that 
they have created to protect their de- 
pendents. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr, DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 15 minutes. 

STOFGAP LEGISLATION FOR LIFE-INSURANCE 

COMPANIES 

Mr. Chairman, I introduced House 
Joint Resolution 371 on October 10, 1949, 
in order to terminate the exemption of 
life-insurance companies under the cor- 


porate income tax. Under the resolu- 


tion as introduced eight percent of the 
net investment income of each company 
would have been treated as its taxable 
income in 1948 and 1949. This would 
have produced $90,000,000 additional 
revenue for the 2 years combined. 

Immediate action seemed essential be- 
cause the exemption of this large and 
profitable industry was the unantici- 
pated result of a formula for determin- 
ing the taxable income of life-insurance 
companies adopted in 1942. This 
formula, which at the time of its adop- 
tion had the support of both the Treas- 
ury Department and the representatives 
of the life-insurance companies, defined 
taxable income as the excess of the reve- 
nues received from the companies’ in- 
vestments over the presumed require- 
ments of their policyholders’ reserves. 
The net income so defined, was sub- 
ject to the same rates of tax as other 
corporations. 

The 1942 formula was peculiar in two 
respects. First, the percentage of in- 
vestment income which was taxable was 
the same for every firm in the industry. 
Second, the taxable percentage was fixed 
largely on the assumption that the poli- 
cyholders’ reserves required a return of 
3% percent. To a lesser extent the 
percentage was determined on the basis 
of the actual average contributions to 
policyholders’ reserves in the industry 
during the preceding year, 

As a result of the 1942 legislation the 
tax paid by life-insurance companies 
increased from $1,190,000 in 1941 to $27,- 
427,000 in 1942. There was a further in- 
crease to $34,482,000 in 1943, but there- 
after the tax paid declined steadily. In 
1947 and 1948 no tax was due at all and, 


I have been informed, probably no tax 


will be due in 1949. This was the result 
of the combination of a declining yield 
on insurance-company investments and 
the use of a formula based primarily on 
the assumption that policyholders’ re- 
serves required a return of 3½ percent 
per year. In spite of the continued in- 
crease in the amount of the industry’s in- 
vestment income, the resulting over- 
statement of the proportion needed to 
finance the contributions required by 
policyholders’ reserves gradually re- 
duced and finally eliminated the taxable 
income of the life-insurance companies. 
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This is an important and profitable in- 
dustry. It is not right that it should go 
untaxed, especially when the country as 
a whole is bearing an unusually severe 
burden of taxation. 

The inequity of the exemption of the 
industry was apparent immediately and 
notice was given in 1947 ky the Secretary 
of the Treasury that a revision of the 
formula used to define the net income of 
life-insurance companies was in order. 
This proved to be a very difficult and 
time-consuming task. In developing a 
new formula the Treasury consulted with 
representatives of the industry. A diver- 
sity of views appeared and the resulting 
discussions lasted from the autumn of 
1947 until the summer of 1949. No gen- 
erally satisfactory answer having been 
developed up to that time, the Treasury 
Department and the staff of the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxa- 
tion recommended the enactment of 
stopgap legislation to terminate this un- 
premeditated tax exemption pending a 
final solution to the problem. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury suggested tem- 
porary legislation in a letter to me dated 
August 16, 1849. Opposition on the part 
of some companies to the proposal con- 
tained in his letter produced further de- 
lay, but on October 10, 1949, the Secre- 
tary wrote me a second letter confirming 
his previous recommendations. On the 
same day I introduced House Joint Res- 
olution 371. 

Objections to the resolution were raised 
by the representatives of a number of the 
companies. Some believed that the de- 
cision to tax 8 percent of investment in- 
come was arbitrary and wished to sub- 
stitute a percentage related either to the 
experience of the industry as a whole, or 
the experience of the individual com- 
pany. Others objected to the imposition 
of a tax on income received in 1948, argu- 
ing that retroactive taxation was unfair, 

These objections led to the appoint- 
ment on October 12 of the subcommittee 
whose report, entitled “The Income Tax- 
ation of Life-Insurance Companies,” 
was recently made public. Under the 
able chairmanship of the gentleman 
from New York, the Honorable WALTER 
A. Lync, this subcommittee held a 
number of meetings with represent- 
atives of the industry in general and 
of the particular companies which had 
taken exception to the resolution. The 
subcommittee concluded that immediate 
stopgap legislation was in order, but 
believed that it should differ somewhat 
from House Joint Resolution 371 as 
originally introduced. There were two 
principal differences between the origi- 
nal resolution and the subcommittee’s 
proposal. First, instead of taxing a flat 
8 percent of net investment income, the 
taxable percentage would be determined 
by reference to the average experience 
of the industry in the preceding year. 
Second, in addition to imposing a tax 
based on income received in 1948 and 
1949, there was to be levied also a tax 
based on income received in 1947, the 
year in which the 1942 formula ran out 
and in which discussions concerning the 
revision of this feature of the income- 
tax law were begun, 
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The amendments of House Joint Res- 
olution 371 proposed by the subcommit- 
tee had the support of the vast majority 
of the life-insurance companies. Be- 
cause a tax would be imposed for each 
of the years in which the 1942 formula 
had produced no tax liability, the indus- 
try would be relieved of a certain amount 
of embarrassment and bad public rela- 
tions resulting from its tax-free status. 
The fact that net income for tax pur- 
poses was to be defined in terms of the 
average experience of the industry was 
attractive to a great majority of the 
companies which had long advocated this 
approach as the basis for a long-run 
solution, 

From the point of view of the Govern- 
ment the amended version of House 
Joint Resolution 371 is acceptable be- 
cause it is expected to produce about the 
same, or possibly a little more, revenue 
than the resolution originally introduced, 
and because much of the controversy 
which the origina] resolution might have 
produced will be avoided. This is desir- 
able because the proposed legislation is 
of a stopgap character and quick action 
is essential. Moreover, the form which 
this resolution takes in no way sets the 
pattern for the permanent method of 
defining the taxable income of life-in- 
surance companies which is to follow. 

In accordance with its status as stop- 
gap legislation, the amended resolution 
applies only to the years 1947, 1948, and 
1949. It is hoped that during the cur- 
rent session of Congress the Committee 
on Ways and Means will be able to bring 
forward a satisfactory permanent solu- 
tion. Should this prove impossible, it 
will be necessary to introduce, at a later 
date, a second resolution extending to 
1950 the formula used in the amended 
version of House Joint Resolution 371 or 
establishing some other basis for a 1950 
tax. It is my sincere hope that.this will 
not be necessary. I have every expecta- 
tion that the work done by the Treasury 
and by our own staff is sufficiently well 
advanced so that a permanent solution 
can be brought forward in a compara- 
tively short time. 

Representatives of certain companies 
have taken strong exception to the retro- 
active aspect of the resolution. I do not 
believe that their arguments are well 
founded. From the beginning, the in- 
dustry has been fully aware that its ex- 
emption from the income tax could not 
be justified on grounds of equity, par- 
ticularly when the tax burdens borne by 
others were so severe. Moreover, repre- 
sentatives of the industry have been dis- 
cussing the problems arising out of the 
failure of the 1942 formula ever since the 
autumn of 1947, and they were warned at 
that time that the revised formula might 
be applied to the year 1947. It seems to 
me that the equity of the case is all in 
favor of the retroactive feature of the 
proposed resolution. 

The constitutionality of the resolution 
also seems clear. A considerable number 
of our income tax laws have been given 
retroactive application, and in no case 
has this resulted in their being held un- 
constitutional. We have before us also 
the decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court in Welch v. Henry (305 
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U. S. 134), dated November 21, 1938, the 
opinion being written by Mr. Justice 
Stone. Here the Supreme Court upheld 
an income tax imposed by the State of 
Wisconsin in 1935 upon dividends re- 
ceived in 1933 which had previously been 
exempt. The Court stated: 

A tax is not necessarily unconstitutional 
because retroactive. * * * Taxation is 
neither a penalty imposed on the taxpayer 
nor a lability which he assumes by contract. 
It is but a way of apportioning the cost of 
government among those who in some meas- 
ure are privileged to enjoy its benefits and 
must bear its burdens. Since no citizen en- 
joys immunity from that burden, its retro- 
active imposition does not necessarily in- 
fringe due process, and to challenge the pres- 
ent tax it is not enough to point out that the 
taxable event, the receipt of income, ante- 
dated the statute. 


Representatives of certain other com- 
panies have taken exception to the fact 
that the percentage of investment in- 
come which is taxable under the resolu- 
tion is determined on the basis of the 
average experience of the industry rather 
than that of the individual taxpayer. 
This objection raises a difficult and basic 
question of policy and the request has 
been made that hearings be conducted 
on the resolution in order to permit a 
thorough exploration of the question at 
issue. No such hearings have been held 
because, as I have pointed out repeatedly, 
this is merely stopgap legislation ap- 
plying to a period already past; a tax con- 
structed in accordance with a principle 
embodied in existing legislation. You 
may be assured that when the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means considers per- 
manent legislation it will explore thor- 
oughly the desirability of substituting a 
tax based upon the experience of the in- 
dividual firm for the industry average 
approach. You may be assured also that 
the committee will review the question 
whether investment income alone is the 
appropriate tax base for life-insurance 
companies and will investigate thor- 
oughly the possibility of imposing the 
tax on a broader base. For that purpose 
public hearings will be very much in 
order. However, time does not permit 
and logic does not require such hearings 
for the purposes of the resolution now 
before you, which is stopgap legislation 
only and which applies the principles 
contained in existing law to taxable years 
that are already closed. 

I urge the immediate adoption of the 
amended version of House Joint Resolu- 
tion 371 because I believe that it will 
eliminate an unforeseen and unjustifia- 
ble series of tax exemptions, because it 
will bring in $93,000,000, or more, of ad- 
ditional tax revenue at a time when it is 
sorely needed, and because it will provide 
the Committee on Ways and Means with 
a breathing spell during which it may 
consider carefully the appropriate long- 
run solution to the problem of defining 
the taxable income of life-insurance 
companies. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there are no 
further requests for time, the Clerk will 
read the resolution for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That section 202 (b) and 
section 203 (b) of the Internal Revenue Code 
(relating to the reserve and other policy lia- 
bility credit of life-insurance companies) are 
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hereby amended by adding at the end of 
each the following new sentence: “Notwith- 
standing any other provision of this sub- 
section, the figure to be used in computing 
the reserve and other policy liability credit 
for taxable years beginning in 1948 and 1949 
shall be 0.92.” 

SEC. 2. Every life-insurance company sub- 
ject to the taxes imposed by section 201 of 
the Internal Revenue Code shall, after the 
date of the enactment of this joint resolu- 
tion and on or before the 15th day of the 
third month following the close of the month 
in which falls the date of such enactment, 
make a return for its taxable year beginning 
in 1948 with respect to the taxes imposed by 
such section 201 (determined with the 
amendments made by the first section of this 
joint resolution). The return required by 
this section shall constitute the return for 
such taxable year for all purposes of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code; and no return for such 
taxable year, with respect to the taxes im- 
posed by section 201 of such code, filed on 
or before the date of the enactment of this 
joint resolution shall be considered for any of 
such purposes as a return for such year. The 
taxes imposed by section 201 of such code 
for such taxable year (determined with the 
amendments made by the first section of this 
joint resolution) shall be paid on the 15th 
day of the third month following the close 
ot the month in which falls the date of the 
enactment of this joint resolution, in lieu of 
at the time prescribed in section 56 (a) of 
such code. All payments with respect to the 
taxes of such taxable year imposed by section 
201 of such code under the law in effect prior 
to the enactment of this joint resolution, to 
the extent that such payments have not been 
credited or refunded, shall be deemed to be 
payments on account of such taxes deter- 
mined with the amendments made by the 
first section of this joint resolution. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert the following: That (a) the sec- 
ond sentence of section 202 (b) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code is hereby amended to 
read as follows: ‘This figure shall be based 
on such data with respect to life-insurance 
companies for the preceding taxable year as 
the Secretary considers representative and 
shall be computed as follows: 

1) In general: Except as provided in 
paragraph (2), the figure shall be computed 
in accordance with the following formula: 
The ratio which a numerator comprised of 
the aggregate of the sums of (A) 2 percent 
of the reserves for deferred dividends, (B) 
interest paid, and (C) the product of (1) 
the mean of the adjusted reserves at the 

nning and end of the taxable year and 
(ii) the reserve earnings rate bears to a de- 
nominator comprised of the aggregate of 
the excess of net incomes computed without 
any deduction for tax-free interest, over 
the adjustment for certain reserves provided 
in subsection (c). 

“*(2) Special rule for 1947, 1948, and 1949: 
In the case of the taxes imposed for a tax- 


able year beginning in 1947, 1948, or 1949, - 


the figure to be used for such year shall be 
computed as provided in paragraph (1) ex- 
cept that— 

“*(A) in computing the product required 
under clause (C) of paragraph (1), there 
shall be used, in lieu of the reserve 
rate, the average rate of interest assumed 
in computing life-insurance reserves. Such 
average rate shall be calculated in the man- 
ner provided in the second sentence of sec- 
tion 201 (c) (4); and 

“*(B) if the Secretary, in computing the 
ratio, finds that the net effect of including 
the data with respect to any life-insurance 
company is to increase the numerator more 
than it increases the denominator, he shall 
limit the net change in the numerator re- 
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sulting from such inclusion to the net change 
in the denominator resulting therefrom.’ 

“(b) Section 203 (b) of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code is hereby amended by striking 
out ‘figure’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
“applicable figure.’ 

“(c) The amendments made by this joint 
resolution shall be applicable to taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1946. 
The Secretary of the Treasury shall, within 
60 days after the date of the enactment of 
this joint resolution, determine and pro- 
claim in accordance with the provisions of 
section 202 (b) of the Internal Revenue 
Code, as amended by this joint resolution, 
the figures to be used by life-insurance com- 
panies in computing their reserve and other 
policy liability credits for taxable years be- 
ginning in 1947, 1948, and 1949. 

“Sec. 2. Every life-insurance company sub- 
ject to the taxes imposed by section 201 
of the Internal Revenue Code shall, after 
the date of the Secretary's proclamation re- 
quired by section 1 (c) of this joint resolu- 


tion and on or before the 15th day of 


the third month following the close of the 
month in which this joint resolution is 
enacted, make returns for its taxable years 
beginning in 1947, 1948, and 1949 with re- 
spect to the taxes imposed by such sec- 
tion 201 (determined with the amendments 
made by the first section of this joint reso- 
lution). The return required by this sec- 
tion for any taxable year shall constitute 
the return for such taxable year for all pur- 
poses of the Internal Revenue Code; and 
no return for such taxable year, with respect 
to the taxes imposed by section 201 of such 
code, filed on or before the date of such proc- 
lamation shall be considered for any of such 
purposes as a return for such year. The 
taxes imposed by section 201 of such code 
(determined with the amendments made by 
the first section of this joint resolution) for 
each such taxable year shall be paid on 
the 15th day of the third month following 
the close of the month in which this joint 
resolution is enacted, in lieu of at the time 
prescribed in section 56 (a) of such code. 
All payments with respect to the taxes for 
each such taxable year imposed by section 
201 of such code under the law in effect prior 
to the enactment of this joint resolution, 
to the extent that such payments have not 
been credited or refunded, shall be deemed 
to be payments made at the time of the fil- 
ing of the return required by this section 
on account of the taxes for that year deter- 
mined with the amendments made by the 
first section of this joint resolution.” 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. MARTIN of Mas- 
sachusetts: Page 6, after line 7, insert: 

“Sec. 3. Effective on and after the first day 
of the first month which begins more than 
20 days after the date of the enactment of 
this joint resolution— 

“(a) the tax imposed by section 1700 (a) 
of the Internal Revenue Code (tax on ad- 
missions) ; 

“(b) the tax imposed by section 1700 (b) 
of such code (tax on permanent use or lease 
of boxes or seats); 

“(c) the tax imposed by section 1700 (c) 
of such code (tax on sales of tickets outside 
box office) ; 

“(d) the tax imposed by section 1700 (e) 
of such code (tax on cabarets, roof gardens, 
etc.); 

“(e) the tax imposed by section 1710 (a) 
(1) of such code (tax on dues or member- 
ship fees); 

() the tax imposed by section 1710 (a) 
(2) of such code (tax on initiation fees); 

“(g) the tax imposed by section 2400 of 
such code (tax on jewelry); 

“(h) the tax imposed by section 2401 of 
such code (tax on furs); 
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“(i) the tax imposed by section 2402 of 
such code (tax on toilet preparations) ; 

“(j) the tax imposed by section 3268 of 
such code (tax on bowling alleys, billiard 
and pool tables); 

„(K) the tax imposed by section 3406 (a) 
(10) of such code (tax on electric light bulbs 
and tubes); 

“(1) the taxes imposed by section 3465 (a) 
of such code (taxes on telegraph, telephone, 
radio, and cable facilities); and 

“(m) the taxes imposed by section 3469 of 
such code (taxes on transportation of per- 
sons, and on seating or sleeping accommoda- 
tions in connection with such transporta- 
tion); 
shall be determined without regard to the 
war tax rates specified in section 1650 of 
such code. 

“Sec. 4. For the purposes of section 1657 
of the Internal Revenue Code (relating to 
floor stocks refunds on electric light bulbs) 
and of section 1658 of such code (relating to 
the application of the effective date of rate 
reduction in the case of telephone, telegraph, 
etc., services), the term ‘rate reduction date’ 
means the first day of the first month which 
begins more than 20 days after the date of 
the enactment of this joint resolution. 

“Sec. 5. Effective with respect to articles 
sold on or after the first day of the first 
month which begins more than 20 days after 
the date of enactment of this joint resolu- 
tion: 

“(a) Section 1651 of the Internal Revenue 
Code (retailers’ excise tax on luggage, purses, 
handbags, toilet cases, etc.) is hereby re- 
pealed. 

“(b) Section 2402 (b) of such code (tax 
on sale of toilet articles to barber shops and 
beauty parlors) is hereby repealed. 

“(c) Subsection (d) of section 3404 of 
such code (manufacturers’ excise tax on 
musical instruments) is hereby repealed. 

„d) Paragraph (3) of section 3406 (a) of 
such code (manufacturers’ excise tax on 
electric, gas, and oil appliances) and para- 
graph (6) of such section (manufacturers’ 
excise tax on business and store machines) 
are hereby repealed. 

“(e) Section 2400 of such code (tax on 
jewelry, etc.) is hereby amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sen- 
tence: ‘The tax imposed by this secton 
shall not apply to articles sold at retail for 
less than 626.“ 

„(H) Section 3406 (a) (4) of such code 
(manufacturers’ excise tax on photographic 
apparatus) is hereby amended by striking 
out ‘25 percent’ and insertng in lieu there- 
of ‘10 percent,’ and by striking out ‘15 per- 
cent’ and inserting in Meu thereof ‘10 per- 
cent.’ 

“Sec. 6. Effective with respect to amounts 
paid on or after the first day of the first 
month which begins more than 20 days after 
the date of enactment of this joint resolu- 


tion: 

“(a) Subchapter E of chapter 30 of the 
Internal Revenue Code (tax on transporta- 
tion of property) is hereby repealed. 

“(b) Section 1850 (a) of such code (tax 
on safe deposit boxes) is hereby amended by 
striking out ‘20 percent’ and inserting in Heu 
thereof 10 percent.” 


Mr.COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I make 

the point of order against the amend- 
ment on the ground that it is not ger- 
mane to the pending bill. If the gentle- 
man desires, I will reserve it for the time 
being. 
Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
would appreciate the gentleman doing 
80. 
Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
serve the point of order. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to submit a unan- 
tmous-consent request. This amend- 
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ment repeals the wartime excise-tax 
rates on such articles as furs, jewelry, 
luggage, toilet preparations, lubrica- 
tion oils, gasoline, tires and tubes, auto- 
mobile trucks and busses, automobiles 
and motorcycles, parts and accessories, 
electrical energy, electric, gas, and oil 
appliances, light bulbs and tubes, radio 
sets and phonographs, phonograph rec- 
ords, musical instruments, mechanical 
refrigerators, air conditioners, matches, 
business and store machines, photo- 
graphic apparatus and sporting goods, 
and so forth. I ask that the amendment 
be considered as read. 

I have introduced this amendment to 
give the House an opportunity to vote 
now on repeal of the wartime excise 
taxes which are stifling business and 
costing people jobs. The House Ways 
and Means Committee has acted with 
amazing speed to bring to the floor so 
quickly this bill to carry out President 
Truman’s proposal of January 23, in- 
volving increased income taxes of insur- 
ance companies. 

However, the President also, in that 
very same message, asked for reductions 
in certain wartime excise taxes, in a sort 
of latter-day confession that perhaps 
those of us who had been demanding 
action for one long year were right after 
all. It occurs to me that would be both 
proper and fitting, in view of the speed 
with which this bill has been brought to 
the floor of the House, if we adopted as 
an amendment my proposal to repeal the 
wartime excise taxes immediately. 

This amendment repeals the wartime 
rates on such items as jewelry, electric- 
light bulbs and tubes, luggage, including 
women’s handbags; furs, admissions, 
toilet goods, including such essentials as 
baby oils; cable, radio, and telegraph 
messages; telephone tolls and local tele- 
phone bills; transportation of persons 
and of freight; cameras and photo- 
graphic equipment. It exempts barber 
shops and beauty parlors from any tax 
on toilet articles. It repeals the manu- 
facturers’ excise tax on electric, gas, and 
oil appliances, including stoves; the tax 
on musical instruments, business and 
store machines; and it reduces the tax 
on safe-deposit boxes. 

Certainly my colleagues on the Demo- 


-cratic side of the aisle could have no 


objection to carrying out this part of 
the President’s revised program if they 
have no objection to considering the bill 
now before us. 

I realize that there are certain incon- 
sistencies which confront them. The 
President is committed to increases in 
taxes, not decreases. The bill before the 
House increases taxes, and therefore I 
can understand the reasons for the haste 
in rushing it to the floor. My amend- 
ment would reduce taxes, which might 
explain the fact that there is no hurry 
on the part of the administration to have 
it reported to the House. 

My measure to return excise taxes to 
their prewar levels was introduced on 
February 2, 1949, and I might add that it 
has been bottled up in the Ways and 
Means Committee by the administration 
ever since. These wartime rates were 
specifically designed to retard sales. 
Any businessman affected by these taxes 
will tell you that they are retarding sales, 
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losing the Federal Treasury revenue, and 
causing employers who have no desire 
to do so to lay off workers. I am certain 
that the President, who is already re- 
sponsible for 1 year of delay, would not 
wish, if he thought about it, to be re- 
sponsible for further delay, further loss 
of jobs and further harm to business. 

These wartime excise taxes have 
reached the point of diminishing returns. 
At this very minute, small-business men, 
operators of small stores, and other 
businesses will tell you that since the 
President’s message, the American pub- 
lic has stopped buying goods upon which 
these excise taxes are still levied. There 
is sound reason to believe that if these 
burdensome taxes were repealed, sales of 
the taxed commodities would promptly 
soar and that the revenue from both 
personal and corporate sources would 
increase in amount sufficient to offset 
the reduction in excise revenue. There- 
fore, I urge the Members of the House, 
both Democrats and Republicans alike, 
to support this amendment today so that 
we can remove this needless burden from 
the back of the American economy. I 
cannot believe that the Democratic 
leadership of this House would care to 
share with President Truman the respon- 
sibility of further postponement of this 
vital step to which millions upon millions 
of Americans subscribe. Here is a test 
of good faith, and we on the minority 
side of the aisle do not intend to let the 
American people down. 

Mr. Chairman, some do not appreciate 
the failure to eliminate these taxes are 
contributing to a slump in business. 
Stores are selling less. Stocks are ac- 
cumulating. People are waiting for Con- 
gress to give this long-wanted relief. 
This causes fewer orders to the factories 
and contributes to curtailments and un- 
employment. 

You say people are not refusing to buy. 
Let me give you the facts. 

In December 1949 there was a slump in 
revenue from the manufacturers’ sales 
taxes of 15.7 percent over the sales of 
December 1948. The retail excise taxes 
were off 18.8 percent in December 1949 
over the previous year. 

That is a serious decline. It means, if 
continued, a loss of revenue of $450,000,- 
000. And I am afraid January figures 
will be worse. 

The Treasurer’s report, which will be 
out in a day or two, which has just been 
compiled by the Treasury Department, 
shows that furs, for illustration, brought 
in revenue of $9,875,698.34 in December 
1948 and this year only $6,737,988.88. 
That is a terrific decline. 

Jewelry revenues declined from $19,- 
245,000 to $15,964,000. 

Every item that bears an excise tax or 
a retail tax has decreased, with the single 
exception of automobiles which show the 
only increase. 

I believe, from these facts, we should 
pass these excise-tax reductions today. 

I ask for this legislation not only in the 
interest of the concerns that are engaged 
in these various activities, but I ask it 
above all in the interest of the people 
who work, the people who are finding 
that their employment is gone, finding 
that they are out of jobs. The loss to the 
country works two ways: Not only do we 
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have a loss of income from the failure of 
the goods to flow but also, through put- 
ting people cut of work in the shops, we 
are crowding the unemployment rolls. 
This means the Government is obliged to 
pay many millions of dollars to the un- 
employed workers. I predict the passage 
of this amendment would mean a finan- 
cial gain to the country. 

I sincerely hope the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Tennessee will not press 
his point of order. Democrats and Re- 
publicans alike have voiced their ap- 
proval of this legislation. I ask for its 
passage so that the economic conditions 
of this country will not become worse 
than they are today. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. JENKINS. If the Republicans 
had been elected to power in 1948, this 
would have been done long before this. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. It 
was part of our program. We expected 
this to be tax reduction bill No. 2, the 
first is already a law, passed over the 
veto of the President. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
gentleman’s proposal is-in the interest 
of the consumers of the United States, 
who are now paying for the high cost 
of Government through these taxes on 
the goods they buy. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. That 
is absolutely correct. This amendment 
will help bring about lower prices. Let 
me illustrate how transportation taxes 
enter into living costs. On a carload 
of fruit shipped from California to New 
York City, over $24 in taxes is paid on 
the freight charges alone. These charges 
are an important factor in high prices. 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Chairman,’ will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Rhode 
Island. 

Mr. FORAND. I cannot let go un- 
challenged the statement just made by 
the gentleman from Ohio, that if the 
Republicans were in control this would 
have been out of the way, because after 
all it was the Republican Party that 
struck from the tax code the termina- 
tion date on these excise taxes. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I did 
not want to get into a partisan argument 
here, but the gentleman knows well that 
action was approved by the President of 
the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for three additional minutes. 

Mr. COOPER. Further reserving the 
point of order, Mr. Chairman, may I say 
that I have no objection to this extension 
of time. : 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. CANFIELD. When did the dis- 
tinguished minority leader first intro- 
duce his bill to repeal these taxes? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Iin- 
troduced it last February or March. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? . 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. CHURCH. Does the gentleman’s 
proposal include photographic busi- 
nesses? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. They 
are in this list for relief if the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. CHURCH. Those businesses were 
required during the war to convert to the 
munitions business. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. May 
I say these taxes in the first instance 
were not proposed as revenue measures. 
They were to discourage travel on the 
railroads; they were to discourage peo- 
ple from talking too much on the tele- 
phone; they were to discourage people 
from going into industries where the 
demand for goods was not fully in accord 
with the war effort. That is the main 
reason these taxes were imposed. The 
war is over now, and we should put the 
people back on a peacetime basis as far 
as excise taxes are concerned. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. They were cer- 
tainly not imposed for the purpose of 
not having more babies, but baby oil was 
included in the items taxed. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I do 
not know how that particular item got 
in there. I would not be too familiar 
with that. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. I am. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Does not the 
gentleman know that there was a termi- 


nation date for the levying of these. 


excise taxes, and that when the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts was Speaker 
the Republican Congress wiped out that 
termination date and made these taxes 
apply for an indefinite period? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
could answer that quite easily, but I 
will yield to the able and distinguished 
top expert, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. REED] to answer. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. That is the fact, 
I will say to the gentleman. 

Mr. REED of New York. I am very 
happy to answer the gentleman’s ques- 
tion. The President of the United States 
not only sent the bill up to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, but in his ac- 
ceptance message he urged that we do 
eway with this termination date because 
he said that with the slowing up of busi- 
ness we could not afford to lower the 
revenue, and the Republican Party, co- 
operating with him, did away with the 
termination date. 
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Mr. EBERHARTER. Does the gentle- 
man mean to say that the Republican 
Congress listened to President Truman? 

Mr. REED of New York. Therefore 
the responsibility is on the administra- 
tion. It has been on the administration 
and that is where it has remained. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. The gentleman 
means that the Republican Party, having 
the majority, certainly wanted to do away 
with the termination date. 

Mr. REED of New York. If the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania will check, he 
will find that there were only 356 Mem- 
bers in the House against the proposi- 
tion, so you probably voted for it. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. May I say to the 
gentlemen, to keep the record straight, 
that I did not. I voted to sustain the 
President’s veto when he vetoed that 
message. So the responsibility must rest 
on the leadership of the Republican Party, 
and I think they ought to assume that 
responsibility. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. May 
I say to the genileman from Pennsyl- 
vania that bill was probably passed at a 
time when we had more confidence in 
the President and his intentions than we 
do at the present time. We wanted to 
make certain our first tax bill did not hurt 
the revenues of the country. 

The bill gave full tax relief to 7,000,000 
small-tax payers; it aided the aged people 
and it gave every taxpayer a percentage 
of relief. It gave the country an impetus 
which brought about the first balanced 
budget in 18 years and at the same time 
an era of great prosperity. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, further 
reserving the point of order, I want to 
make a very brief statement. The mem- 
ory of the gentleman on the other side 
is exceedingly short. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts, of course, never 
having been a member of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, cannot be ex- 
pected to know much about the history 
of the excise-tax legislation. But the 
memory of the distinguished gentleman 
from New York, the ranking minority 
member, and others who have given sim- 
ilar expressions, is so exceedingly short 
on this question that I must try to make 
a few brief remarks to set the record 
straight. The fact is that the President 
of the United States sent his message 
to the Congress at the beginning of the 
Eightieth Republican- controlled Con- 
gress, recommending a 1-year extension 
of the existing excise taxes. The Re- 
publican-controlled Eightieth Congress 
disregarded the recommendation of the 
President of the United States, declined 
to follow that recommendation, and 
struck out the termination date for ex- 
cise taxes which was then in existing 
law. So their action made these taxes 
permanent, and they have continued un- 
til now. Of course, that is the fact of 
the case and everybody at all familiar 
with the record knows that that is true. 

With respect to the remarks made by 
some gentlemen that these taxes were 
never imposed for revenue purposes, 
again their memories are very short and 
they are very much in error. When 
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these excise-tax increases were consid- 
ered for war purposes, all of them, with 
the exception of a few, were imposed 
solely and only for revenue purposes. 
During that consideration, Mr. Leon 
Henderson, who was then head of OPA, 
recommended about 8 or 10 excise taxes 
to curtail civilian consumption, and the 
committee only accepted about 3 or 4 of 
those recommendations. 

So that this long list of excise taxes 
had no relation to that phase of the 
subject, but they were imposed for reve- 
nue tax purposes. I now yield briefly 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. REED of New York. The gentle- 
man from Tennessee will recall that we 
introduced a tax bill and spent much 
time on the tax bill known as the Knut- 
son bill. The gentleman will recall that 
that bill was enacted into law. It was 
vetoed by the President and we had 
to go through the bill three different 
times and each time the President ve- 
toed it. When it came to the final test 
we overruled the President’s veto with 
the help of the Democratic Members on 
your side. 

Mr. COOPER. That bill was vetoed 
not because of the excise-tax treatment, 
but because of certain income-tax provi- 
sions. 

Mr. REED of New York. But you 
used all the time, some of which could 
have been devoted to the question of 
excise taxes. 

The President wanted them all con- 
sidered together. 

Mr. COOPER. The fact is that some 
of us begged and pleaded with certain 
Republican Members to give some con- 
sideration to excise-tax relief, instead 
of giving so much relief to the high- 
income-tax brackets. 

Mr. REED of New York. Seventy-one 
percent of that bill was for people in the 
low-income group. The gentleman from 
Tennessee will recall that the President 
stated “selfish interests were behind the 
tax reduction of the Eightieth Con- 
gress.” Let us see what the tax-reduc- 
tion bill of the Eightieth Congress ac- 
tually did. 

It increased personal exemptions and 
credits for dependents from $500 to $600 
for all taxpayers and thereby removed 
6,000,000 taxpayers from the tax rolls, 
Did this show a selfish interest or an at- 
tempt to provide relief for all taxpayers? 
The President opposed this. 

It placed husbands and wives in the 
non-community-property States on the 
same basis for Federal income-tax pur- 
poses as husbands and wives living in 
community-property States. Can this be 
said to be a selfish interest? The Presi- 
dent opposed this. : 

It provided an additional income-tax 
exemption of $600 to persons over 65. 
This was an effort to provide for old 
People whose main source of income 
came from business and annuities and 
who, because of their age, Were no longer 
able to continue in the working force. 
Was this demanded by selfish interests? 
The President opposed this. 

It gave the blind people an additional 
exemption of $100, increasing the special 
exemption for blind from $500 to $600. 
Was this demanded by selfish interests? 
The President opposed this. 
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It granted percentage reductions in tax 
to all taxpayers ranging from a 12.6-per- 
cent reduction in the first bracket to a 
top 5-percent reduction in the higher 
brackets. In fact, of the total relief pro- 
vided in the tax-reduction bill, over 71 
percent went to persons with income 
under $5,000. Was this reduction de- 
manded by selfish interests? The Presi- 
dent opposed this. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, we are 
not serving any good purpose by pro- 
longing this discussion now, because the 
excise-tax subject is to be considered by 
the Ways and Means Committee at an 
early date. 

Certainly, in making the point of order, 
I do so in the interest of orderly proce- 
dure. It is not intended to reflect any 
views that I may entertain on the excise- 
tax subject. I have felt all along that 
some of those taxes should be repealed 
and certain others should be reduced. 
But we now have under consideration 
an income-tax bill relating only to the 
subject of income taxes of life-insurance 
companies. Certainly, the amendment 
proposed by the distinguished gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. MARTIN] seek- 
ing to amend the excise-tax provisions 
of the Internal Revenue Code is not ger- 
mane to the pending bill. 

On the ground that it is not germane 
to the pending bill, I make a point of 
order against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts desire to speak 
to the point of order? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Yes; 
Mr. Chairman, I respect the judgment 
and the parliamentary knowledge of the 
distinguished gentleman from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Cooper], but I feel that he errs 
in his contention. In my judgment, the 
amendment is in order. This is a tax 
bill. True, it is a tax-increase bill, but 
when a tax measure is on the floor, I be- 
lieve amendments to decrease as well as 
increase are germane. This proposal 
has been made a part of the President’s 
message. Therefore, I submit it is ger- 
mane to consider all of the tax proposals 
of the President’s message. Let us give 
the consuming public consideration as 
well as the Treasury. 

Certainly, if we are thinking of the 
general welfare of the people, we should 
yield the doubt in favor of the best inter- 
ests of the people. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Gore). 
Chair is ready to rule. 

The Committee of the Whole has under 
consideration House Joint Resolution 
371 and a committee amendment thereto, 
to which the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Martrn] has offered an 
amendment. The gentleman from Ten- 
nessee has made a point of order against 
the amendment to the amendment on 
the grounds that it is not germane. The 
Chair has examined the text of the reso- 
lution, the committee amendment, and 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. House Joint Reso- 
lution 371, and the committee amend- 
ment thereto, deals with the Internal 
Revenue Code in one particular, to wit, 
the income-tax liability of insurance 
companies. The amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts deals 
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with sundry and different parts of the 
Internal Revenue Code. 

The fundamental test of germaneness, 
according to the precedents of this body, 
is that a proposition submitted must be 
akin and relative to the particular sub- 
ject matter to which the proposition is 
offered as an amendment. 

The Chair holds 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that it is not proper 
to interrupt the ruling of the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair trusts 
the gentleman from Nebraska will per- 
mit the Chair to finish the statement on 
his ruling. 

The Chair feels that this fundamental 
test of germaneness is not met by the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. Therefore, the 
point of order is sustained. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, what little I have to 
say is directed primarily to the chair- 
man of the subcommittee that presided 
over the hearings on this resolution. 

I would like to have one matter cleared 
up, which is ambiguous, in my mind. 

On page 4 of the committee report, 
I find the following: 

Representatives of the industry have ex- 
pressed a strong preference for the resolution 
as amended. This preference appears to be 
based in part upon the fact that under the 
amendment a tax liability would be estab- 
lished for each of the years in which no Ha- 
bility accrued under existing law. 


I can illustrate the question that I wish 
to propound to the Chairman, who is a 
very fine lawyer and a highly respected 
Member of this House, by taking one of 
my own policies as an example. I have 
eight or nine policies. of life insurance. 
One of them is a paid-up policy in a 
mutual company. I have not the policy 
here and have not read it lately, but it 
was my understanding when I took out 
that policy for $2,500, which is now fully 
paid up, that my beneficiaries would re- 
ceive from the insurance company for 
the premiums that I paid, $2,500 upon 
my death and in addition thereto receive 
the earnings represented by the money 
that I paid as premiums and the divi- 
dends which I left with the company to 
buy paid up insurance. In other words, 
my heirs would get the full amount of 
the face value of the policy and in addi- 
tion the full amount of the proportionate 
earnings of my premiums, 

According to the report on the resolu- 
tion under consideration there was not 
any liability for taxes in 1947, 1948, and 
1949. I do not see how Congress, even 
if the directors of the life insurance com- 
pany want to do it, can deprive policy 
holders of a certain part of the moneys 
in the trust to which their contract en- 
titles them. I would like to have that 
question answered. Just because the in- 
surance companies’ officers say they are 
perfectly willing to pay taxes, does not 
give them any legal right, as I see it, 
to carve out money that the policy- 
holders have already earned when there 
was no tax due on the company’s earn- 
ings. This money the policy holders are 
entitled to under their policies. 
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Mr. LYNCH. I do not believe that is 
what they have done. I do not believe 
it is up to them to say whether or not 
they are going to pay; it is up to the 
Congress of the United States. We im- 
pressed that very strongly onthem. But 
here is a point that I believe the gentle- 
man overlooked, that the policy the gen- 
tleman mentioned does not provide that 
all the earnings of the premiums shall 
apply to the policy when it becomes due. 
Every policy of insurance that I know 
of provides that the policyholder shall 
get such part of the earnings as the 
board of directors or board of trustees 
may determine. I think that is funda- 
mental insurance law. In this particu- 
lar instance what the insurance com- 
pany executives have done was not to 
give away any of the money of the policy- 
holders but to determine the formula 
by which the earnings should be taxed. 
They themselves came in and helped us 
work out the committee formula. They 
could come in and help us or they could 
stay away, but we were the ones who 
asked for their suggestions so that their 
policyholders would not be hurt. I feel 
that we have worked out a good formula, 
and the reason I say so is because when 
you get 95 percent of the industry to 
agree that the formula we worked out 
is fair, then it must be fair, and it should 
be accepted by the House. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I thank the gentle- 
man, but it does not fully satisfy my 
mind on the matter, and I would like to 
make another comment. I do not want 
to be critical, because I think that the 
formula principle of taxation in the case 
of insurance companies is a good prin- 
ciple. As I remember the terms of the 
policy, having left all my dividends in 
the company it now would have a face 
value of about $3,815. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for two 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California is recognized for two 
additional minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON. If there were no tax 
due, how could they take the money 
that I have earned under the contract 
and pay it for a liability that was not due 
or in existence when I paid the money? 
5 5 gentleman has not fully answered 

at. 

Mr. LYNCH. The question, it seems 
to me, is quite clear. There is no liabil- 
ity under the present law, but we are 
passing this law so that there will be a 
liability, and we have done it time and 
time again in other cases. In the 1936 
Revenue Act we went back 28 months. 
But the present situation is entirely dif- 
ferent from that case. t 

Mr. JOHNSON. Does not the gentle- 
man believe that in this case there is a 
contract? The policy is the contract. 
Congress cannot pass a law that impairs 
the obligation of contracts that people 
haye legally executed, such as the life- 
insurance contract I am referring to. 
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Mr. LYNCH. We are not compelling 
them to break any contract. They will 
distribute such earnings as are not need- 
ed to meet their expenses. This tax is 
one of the expenses of the insurance 
companies and it is necessary to help 
support the Government. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Not for those past 
years, when there was no obligation to 
pay these taxes. The very law on the 
books then was such that nothing was 
due on my life-insurance contract on 
the company that wrote it. 

Mr. LYNCH. At least, that is my un- 
derstanding of it. That is what we have 
in the bill and that is what I hope will 
go through. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. JENKINS. The gentleman has 
propounded a very serious query. In 
the case cited by the gentleman, here 
is what the company will have to do, 
and this is what I tried to bring out: 
They will have to get money out of some 
other fund and put it in a fund to cover 
the gentleman’s purposes. In going into 
some other fund they will lay themselves 
open to an injunction from any policy- 
holder. 

Mr. JOHNSON. They are impairing a 
contract that I have with a company. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. The gentleman 
does not contend that the mutual insur- 
ance companies would obligate them- 
selves to pay money first to the policy- 
holders before paying taxes? 

Mr. JOHNSON. The gentleman knows 
that the taxes were not due for several 
years past, but now by this resolution 
we are going back and creating an obli- 
gation at a time when there was none 
under existing law. That is in the re- 
port. The point I am making is they are 
by this resolution compelled to pay taxes 
that were never due, thereby violating 
their contract with me. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. They are not 
violating their contract. Taxes are due 
before they pay anything to the mutual 
policyholders. We are making this act 
retroactive and we are basing it upon 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I do not think the 
gentleman gets the point I have been 
trying to make. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last two 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel I would be dere- 
lict in my duty and in my responsibility 
to my constituents and to the minority 
members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee if I did not at this time make a 
statement. We are under a great re- 
sponsibility since the ruling of the Par- 
liamentarian or the Chair that this pro- 
posed excise-tax amendment is not in 
order. There is a terrific buyer’s strike 
going on in this country. 

ufty members of the Republican 
Party introduced bills in the first session 
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of the Eighty-first Congress to reduce 
excise taxes. Many of those bills were 
sent down to the Treasury and an ad- 
verse report came back on each one of 
them, which means opposition by the 
President to excise-tax relief. That is a 
matter of record in the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

In view of the alarming conditions 
that exist in the field of excise taxes, I 
feel it is the duty and responsibility of 
the chairman of the Commiitee on Ways 
and Means, our splendid chairman, fine 
statesman that he is, in this crisis, in 
this emergency, to immediately call a 
meeting of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and report out an excise-tax bill 
forthwith, to take care of this excise 
situation instead of involving it in a gen- 
erai tax bill which it is proposed to con- 
sider before they touch excise taxes, and 
which will not come up until next Thurs- 
day. The hearing on taxes on Thursday 
next will have nothing to do with excise 
taxes. At that time Secretary Snyder 
will go into the matter of tax revision, 
not excise relief. Now is the time when 
we ought to act, when the country is 
facing a difficult situation that requires 
immediate action. I urge that the chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and 
Means meet this excise-tax situation and 
meet it forthwith. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CHURCH: Page 
6, after line 7 insert the following new sec- 
tion to read as follows: 

“Sec. 3. If any insurance company which 
was placed in receivership and its business 
operated by another insurance company as 
a separate fund under a management con- 
tract approved by the court having jurisdic- 
tion of the receivership, for the benefit of 
the policyholders of such company in receiv- 
ership, and the management contract has, 
pursuant to its terms, terminated and final 
distribution and accounting made to the 
policyholders with the approval of the proper 
State supervisory Officials, then the tax im- 
posed by this joint resolution, insofar as it 
applies to the business operations for the 
years 1947 and 1948 of any such separate 
fund so terminated, shall not apply.” 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, I hope 
that the committee will accept this 
amendment. The problem to which it 
relates is an extremely complicated one, 
and has many ramifications. It may be 
that the language of my amendment is 
not technically perfect, but this can be 
ironed out either when the bill is before 
the other body or in conference. 

This bill imposes a tax on insurance 
companies retroactively for the years 
1947, 1948, and 1949. There are, how- 
ever, cases where an insurance company 
has represented the business of a de- 
funct insurance company as a separate 
fund. It administered the business un- 
der a management-fee contract for the 
benefit of the policyholders of the de- 
funct company. All of the profits and 
earnings were turned back to the policy- 
holders to reduce the liens against their 
policies. 

Under the terms of the bill as it now 
stands, the tax would be imposed against 
the income received in connection with 
thes: separate funds. Inasmuch as the 
fund hes been distributed and an ac- 
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counting made, there is no way by which 
the company can charge the fund for 
the tax or in any way recoup it. 

All that my amendment purports to 
do is to eliminate any additional tax lia- 
bility as imposed by this bill in just such 
cases as this. It is my understanding 
that there are only two such cases; that 
of the Washington National Insurance 
Co., which administered the National 
Life fund of the defunct National Life 
Insurance Co., and that of the Lincoln 
National Life Insurance Co. of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., which administered the so- 
called Royal Union fund. 

Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. LYNCH. I wish to state to the 
gentleman that this matter did not come 
up before the subcommittee. It only 
came up within the last few days. As I 
understand, there is only one company 
involved, or possibly two. But, in any 
event, we have been making a study of 
the matter, and from our study it seems 
that there is a great deal of merit to the 
amendment that the gentleman has 
proposed. While I am not so certain 
that the language carries all the details 
or that it is the way we would finally 
like to have it, I wish to say that the 
committee will accept the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. CHURCH] to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the committee amend- 
ment as amended. 

Mr. Chairman, this legislation dawned 
on me out of a clear sky, and it is, per- 
haps, presumptuous of me to talk about 
it. But I am profoundly disturbed 
about this legislation, and it seems to 
me it is quite wrong in principle. I am 
not at all satisfied with the defense 
that has been given to the legislation by 
the members of the subcommittee, al- 
though I do not doubt that they worked 
very diligently on the matter. 

I happen to be the holder of several 
insurance policies, and I learned last 
week for the first time from the Presi- 
dent’s message that those corporations 
were not subject to any income tax for 
their incomes in 1947, 1948, and 1949. 
That was owing to a sort of a freakish 
situation which probably was inequitable, 
but the fact remains that no tax accrued 
due from those corporations. 

The gentleman from North Carolina, 
the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee, said this morning that no honest 
man would plead the statute of limita- 
tions in defense of a just debt. No 
doubt. But there is no just debt here. 
There was no debt at all. As I under- 
stand, the justification urged for a ret- 
roactive tax is that the life-insurance 
companies themselves agreed that they 
were unduly lucky, and would be willing 
to pay taxes, and the association rep- 
resenting the companies has apparently 
indicated a willingness to pay the tax. 
I do not think that is enough. 

It does not seem to me that the presi- 
dent or the treasurer or the board of 
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trustees of a life-insurance company, in 
which I happen to have a policy, has 
any right to agree with the Treasurer 
of the United States to make gifts to it, 
or to pay taxes not due. Of course, when 
the corporations pay taxes that are not 
due, they do in effect make gifts. I 
am not suggesting that the $93,000,000 
which these corporations would pay in 
taxes would really endanger the safety 
of the policies which I hold or the safety 
of the policies which other people hold. 
But certainly the insurance companies 
would be giving away property of the 
policyholders which they have no right 
to give away. 

I have not seen the cases at all, and it 
is rather interesting to note that in the 
report on this bill not a single case is 
cited to show the constitutionality of a 
law imposing a retroactive tax on earn- 
ings way back 3 years ago. Even if there 
be constitutional precedent for such an 
extraordinary legislation it seems to me 
thoroughly unwise. Why cannot the 
distinguished Committee on Ways and 
Means go back and say that the tax rate 
which I paid on my income in 1948 was 
not high enough, and boost that? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALE. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON. To the extent that 
they spent money for taxes not due, they 
carved that much out of your policy, that 
you have paid for. 

Mr. HALE. Of course they did, there 
is no question about it. It is very sig- 
nificant that no member of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means and no mem- 
ber of the subcommittee has contro- 
verted that point. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, 

Mr. FULTON. May I compliment the 
gentleman on bringing out the fact that 
it applies to retroactive taxes of one type, 
and it might apply to another type such 
as the income tax. If it applies to the 
incbme tax generally, it may go back to 
the year when we first started that tax 
in the United States. 

Mr. HALE. If you go back retroac- 
tively to the year 1947, why should you 
not go back to 1927 or 1917? Why should 
you not even go back and impose a tax 
for the period before the income-tax 
amendment to the Constitution was 
adopted? 

Mr. FULTON. That is exactly right. 

Mr. HALE. My father back in the 
nineties did not pay any tax on his in- 
come at al. What are you going to do 
about that? 

Mr. FULTON. May I ask this further 
question: If there is no limit on the retro- 
activity of it, either as to kind or va- 
riety or as to time, you are opening up 
a whole Pandora’s box by this amend- 
ment. Then, if you make an exception 
between bankrupt companies and others, 
you have another unreasonable differ- 
ence. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr, Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last three words. 

Mr. Chairman, following up a bit on 
the remarks of the distinguished gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. REED], some 
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of us have been pressing long and hard 
to get some action or indication from 
the Treasury Department as to their 
attitude on excise taxes. The gentleman 
from New York (Mr. REED] made the 
statement that all of the Republican bills 
had been reported adversely. I intro- 
duced a bill, House Resolution 4489, on 
May 3. A request was made of the 
Treasury Department by the chairman 
of the Committee on Ways and Means 
for a report. I called the Committee 
on Ways and Means last night to find 
that there is no report back yet on my 
bill, although the request is on record 
as of May 5. 

With that type of service from the 
Treasury Department, I think you will 
realize that members of the Committee 
on Ways and Means are seriously handi- 
capped in making an accurate study and 
an accurate determination of the atti- 
tude or the views of the Treasury De- 
partment on bills that we have intro- 
duced in this field. The time is here 
now when we need that action, that in- 
dication, that help, and that cooperation 
from them if we are to approach the ex- 
cise-tax field with any degree of under- 
standing. 

I cannot give you any break-down or 
any estimate of the cost of my bill from 
their point of view, and I expected such 
information last May, when we requested 
the report from the Department. 

It is my appeal at this time that we 
get better cooperation than that from 
the Treasury ‘Department in the excise 
study we are going into in the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 4489 is in the automotive field, 
a field that I consider very fundamental, 
one that reaches to the pocketbook of 
practically every American in some form 
or other. It is of far-reaching impor- 
tance. I want the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s cooperation and the attention of 
the majority side of the Committee on 
Ways and Means to a thorough study 
immediately on repeal of excise taxes in 
that particular field. 

In my view, the emergency Federal 
automotive excises must be included in 
any plan for tax adjustments at this 
session. 

There is no question that Congress 
imposed these only as temporary taxes 
to raise funds needed in an emergency. 
The emergency is over, Congress should 
now keep it promise to repeal these taxes. 

The States are embarked on one of 
their largest road-building programs 
that must of necessity rely in great part 
upon the motor-vehicle use taxes for 
the required financing. The vehicle 
owner should no longer be subjected to 
the duplication of this type of taxation, 
brought about through the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s invasion of this field. 

These Federal taxes—levied on gaso- 
line, oil, tires, tubes, parts, accessories, 
and new vehicles—are contributing to 
the critical financial problems of city 
transit companies. In some cases, these 
taxes no doubt make the difference be- ` 
tween black ink and red ink; present 
fares, or increased fares. They are con- 
tributing to the financial problems of 
the whole motor-carrier industry. 

This is just one example of the present 
effect of these imposts, which put an 
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unfair burden on everyone who uses 
highway transportation. Because they 
represent an important part of the cost 
of a new car, bus, or truck, they make 
purchase that much more difficult. 
When they are levied on replacement 
parts, the Federal Government is in 
effect placing a tax on hardship. 

Through these taxes, the man who 
must use automotive transportation to 
earn his living or to suppl his customers 
is required to pay more general taxes to 
the Federal Government than another 
who does not. This is particularly true 
of the farmer. 

H. R. 4489 provides for the repeal of 
these excises and end this injustice. The 
Federal automotive taxes are taxes on 
necessities, not on luxuries. The time 
definitely has come to repeal them. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I dis- 
like to impose the strict rules of the 
House during this debate, but we have 
had a rather wide range of debate on 
something that is not involved in the 
pending legislation at all. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote on 
the committee amendment. 

Mr, FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
Ject. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, a parliamentary inauiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr, EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Will 
opportunity be given to offer other 
amendments to this bill? 

Mr. COOPER. Does the gentleman 
from New York have an amendment to 
the pending amendment? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I have 
an amendment at the Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. COOPER. Then, Mr. Chairman, 
may I suggest the gentleman from New 
York offer it now. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object 

The CHAIRMAN. There is no unani- 
mous-consent request pending before the 
Committee at the moment. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. I understood there was an 
amendment pending, and then there was 
a unanimous-consent request made upon 
which there was no ruling. I reserved 
the right to object, and now another 
amendment is being offered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not 
understand that a unanimous-consent 
request was submitted. The Chair rec- 
ognizes the gentleman from New York, 
to offer his amendment. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment which 
is at the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR 
Hat: Strike out everything after the enact- 
ing clause.” 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, may I say at the outset I think 
the distinguished minority leader made 
one of the most constructive proposals 
this afternoon for reducing taxes that has 
yet been made. I want to go a step 
further and say that it was a great 
regret to me when the President in his 
tax message to the Congress did not dwell 
on the repeal of the excise taxes on 
cameras and photographic equipment. 
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Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I quite agree with the 
gentleman in that regard and it is a 
definite indication that the President, 
in making these recommendations, did 
not have consideration for the thousands 
of people employed in that industry in 
the gentleman’s district as well as in my 
own district. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. May I 
say to the gentleman that in his district 
in Rochester and in mine in Bingham- 
ton the camera and photographic equip- 
ment manufacturers resent this unfair 
tax. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
a point of order. 

The gentleman is not speaking on the 
amendment. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I will 
get around to that, if the gentleman will 
let me. 

Mr.CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield. 

Mr. CHURCH. I commend the gen- 
tleman for his statement that the excise 
taxes on the industry of photographic 
instruments should be taken off or at 
least reduced. 

It was definitely a higher tax than 
most of the other people had to pay to 
require these people to convert their very 
unique industry to the war effort during 
wartime. They want to have a reduction 
and not necessarily to wipe out the taxes. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Yes, as 
I understand it in the President's 
message regarding taxes there were two 
categories in which he placed these ex- 
cise taxes. One was the communication 
and transportation tax group which he 
recommended be taken off, and the other 
included the photographic equipment 
and cameras which was referred to as 
the manufacturers’ tax, and that he 
recommended being kept on. I think it 
was a mistake. I think we should take 
off all these taxes. Insofar as the city of 
Binghamton goes, my home city, there 
are some 8,000 Ansco workers who ‘are 
really suffering from this 25-percent in- 
crease in camera prices due to the tax 
because this increases the prices of pho- 
tographic equipment generally. 

Our headaches began in the Ansco 
Corp. when the Government took over 
the corporation and brought the Robert 
Heller experts in to do a job on it. 
They did a job on it all right. They 
threw out nearly 1,000 employees. They 
were paid a mighty fat fee for their engi- 
neering ability. They were supposed to 
use the meat ax here and there; and, 
for your information, the Robert Heller 
“experts” are now being sought to do the 
same job on Congress. They are going 
to attempt to cut here and there in the 
legislative department, and if you do not 
watch out they will cut about half the 
Representatives of this House off the 
docket. So you have got that to con- 
sider. After what happened to the Ansco 
employees, you can draw your own con- 
clusions, because so many were lopped 
off their pay roll. It has raised hob in 
the city of Binghamton, and there is a 
great deal of unemployment there, due 
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to the fact that these “experts” came 
in there and just about ruined the whole 
show. 

Mr. CHURCH. I believe the President 
overlooked this matter. I think he still 
intends that that tax be included by way 
of reduction. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Well, 
whatever it is, it is time the House got 
busy and took off these excise taxes, and 
that we put real pressure on the Presi- 
dent to go along with the plan. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
wiil the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield: 

Mr. McCORMACK. We are always 
glad to hear the distinguished gentle- 
man from New York. He is always very 
interesting. I find him very magnetic, 
and I thoroughly agree in part with 
what he has said. I would like to see 
ali of these excise taxes removed, but I 
am sure my friend from New York would 
not stop there, and will agree with me 
that when we repeal them entirely, or in 
part, that we should raise the revenue 
some place else. 

Will the gentleman go along with me 
on that? 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL, I will 
be glad to yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK,. Will not the gen- 
tleman answer me? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. All I 
want to see is the 25 percent taken off the 
price of cameras, so the folks in my dis- 
trict can have a job. I would like to see 
the Ansco Corp. employed to the peak. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. EDWIN 
ARTHUR HALL] has expired. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I rise n 
oposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it was not my purpose 
to speak on this bill, but I decided to say 
a few words. 

I am supporting the measure. In 
doing this I am not unmindful of the 
fact that it is a retroactive tax. The 
committee in its deliberations gave at- 
tention to certain court decisions dealing 
with the right of the Congress or any 
other taxing bođy to levy a tax, retro- 
actively. I sincerely hope that this Con- 
gress never attempts to see how far it 
can go in a retroactive tax. I believe it 
is a bad principle that we should stay 
away from. The corporations of the 
country and individuals of the country 
have a right to know when their books 
are closed, what their taxes are, and that 
subsequent transfers, adjustments, set- 
tlements, and payments are not dis- 
turbed because they did not know what 
their tax liability was. 

I think in defense of this bill, however, 
it should be stated that, generally speak- 
ing, the element of surprise or lack of 
knowledge that there would be a tax 
liability does not exist. This situation 
which has arisen was not the result of 
any conniving or scheming on the part 
of the insurance companies. Neither 
was it something that the Congress an- 
ticipated. Since it did arise it has been 
the subject of constant discussion and 
negotiation, 
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Certainly, I do not believe that the 
committee intends to convey the idea 
that officers of a life-insurance company 
could consent to taxation; that you can 
have voluntary taxation. That is not 
the situation. These men were called 
in, and conferences were had for the pur- 
pose of discussing the mechanics, the 
ways and means and methods of placing 
a tax on them, comparable with what the 
rest of our business economy carried. 
The bill is here not because of the com- 
panies’ request of acquiescence, or be- 
cause of their consent; it is here because 
of the power of the Federal Government 
to levy a tax. I believe that whenever 
possible we should refrain from the levy- 
ing of retroactive taxes. If it ever is per- 
missible from a moral standpoint this is 
probably one such instance, but even at 
that it is something we do not like and to 
which we should not resort. I very re- 
luctantly go along, because I believe it is 
about the best we can do to work equity 
in this particular situation. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. FULTON. In respect to the retro- 
active feature, what is the basis upon 
vauch the committee chose to make the 
tax retroactive? 

Mr. CURTIS. That is the year in 
which the existing formula was such that 
no liability accrued. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I am somewhat a 
believer in this retroactive law, for as I 
understand this case we have a situation 
where a law put on the books ceased to 
function. There was from a moral stand- 
point a tax liability; insurance compa- 
nies proceeded to set up contingent re- 
serves on their balance sheets to take 
care of the liability as, when, and if de- 
termined by the Congress. They have 
kept those reserves ready to pay a tax 
as, when, and if the Congress said so. 
This proposition is here by substantial 
agreement of the insurance industry; 
that is, those affected under this bill have 
come forward, you might say, to carry 
their fair share of the tax liability of cit- 
izens of this country. If that be the sit- 
uation, wherein do we violate any rule 
against retroactivity? 

Mr. CURTIS. That is the situation 
and I doubt if we have actually violated 
any such principle, but we should proceed 
with caution, because it is not a sound 
principle of legislation. 

The C The time of the 
gentleman from Nebraska has expired. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise and 
report the bill back to the House with 
an amendment, with the recommenda- 
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tion that the amendment be agreed to 
and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Gore, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration House 
Joint Resolution 371, relating to the in- 
come taxes of life-insurance companies 
for 1948 and 1949, had directed him to 
report the resolution back to the House 
with an amendment, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendment be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the bill and the 
amendment to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. JENKINS. Iam, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. JENKINS moves to recommit House 
Joint Resolution 371 to the Ways and Means 
Committee. ' 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the motion to 
recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“Joint resolution to correct the formula 
used in computing the income taxes of 
life-insurance companies for 1947, 1948, 
and 1949.” 

A motion to-reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
who have spoken on House Joint Reso- 
lution 371 may be permitted to revise 
and extend their remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 


COTTON AND PEANUT ACREAGE 
ALLOTMENTS 


Mr. LYLE, from the Committee on 


Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 451, Rept. No. 1547), 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consideration 
of the resolution (H. J. Res. 398) relating to 
cotton and peanut acreage allotments and 
marketing quotas under the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended. That 
after general debate, which shall be confined 
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to the bill and continue not to exceed 3 
hours, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Agriculture, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the 
56-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
consideration of the resolution for amend- 
ment, the Committee shall rise and report 
the resolution to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the resolution and amendments 
thereto to final passage without intervening 
motion except one motion to recommit. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. REED of New York asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the RECORD. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recor in three instances 
and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to revise and 
extend the remarks he made in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Mr. JOHNSON (at the request of Mr. 
Martin of Massachusetts) was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the REC- 
orD and include a letter. 

Mr. JOHNSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a statement by 
General Hershey. 

Mr. LOVRE and Mr. CELLER asked 
and were given permission to extend their 
remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. DONOHUE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances and include ex- 
traneous matter. 


ADJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE FROM 
FRIDAY TO MONDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns tomorrow, Friday, it adjourn 
to meet on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous 
special order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Nixon] is 
recognized for 1 hour. 


THE HISS CASE—A LESSON FOR THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE 


Mr. NIXON. Mr. Speaker, this is the 
first time during my service in this body 
that I have imposed upon the member- 
ship by asking for a special order for the 
purpose of addressing the House. I have 
done so on this occasion because I feel 
that I have a solemn responsibility, both 
as a member of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities and as a Member of 
this House to lay certain facts concern- 
ing the case which led to the trial and 
conviction of Alger Hiss for perjury be- 
fore the Members of the House and the 
American people. 

This case and the implications which 
arise from it involve considerations 
which affect the very security of this 
Republic. This Nation cannot afford 
another Hiss case. It is essential there- 
fore that we recognize the seriousness of 
the crime involved, the extent and scope 
of the conspiracy of which Mr. Hiss was 
a member, the reasons for failure to bring 
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that conspiracy to light until it was too 
late to prosecute those involved for the 
crime they had committed, and the posi- 
tive steps which we can and must take 
now to guard against such a situation 
in the future. 

In discussing the case, I shall go into 
some detail, particularly with respect to 
that period during which the Committee 
on Un-American Activities was conduct- 
ing its investigation and its hearing. I 
believe that a presentation of these de- 
tails will enable the Members of the 
House to reach their own conclusions as 
to what lessons the American people 
should learn from this tragic experience, 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NIXON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. JACOBS. Before the gentleman 
goes into the question of the details, and 
as to what should be done, I should like 
to ask the gentleman whether or not he 
would consider the bill that I introduced 
last year, on January 24, to be one which 
might have been helpful in bringing to 
justice those who did violate the laws, 
which provides that the running of the 
statute of limitations applicable to any 
offense committed by an individual who 
is an officer, agent, or employee of the 
United States, shall be suspended during 
any period that such individual holds 
the office, position, employment, or ap- 
pointment that he held at the time the 
offense was committed? 

Mr. NIXON. I think there is no ques- 
tion but that such a bill would have been 
of great assistance in this case. In fact, 
later on in my remarks one of the legis- 
lative recommendations which I intend 
to endorse is a bill which would extend 
the statute of limitations in espionage 
cases from 3 to 10 years. It is along the 
line, of course, which the gentleman has 
presented. 

Mr. JACOBS. Would the gentleman 
agree that the statute of limitations 
should be suspended as to an offense 
committed by any man in public office 
until after he is out of public office, and 
particularly any offense that pertains to 
misfeasance or malfeasance in office? 

Mr. NIXON. I do not think there is 
any question about the validity of the 
gentleman's position. 

Mr. JACOBS. I have such a bill that 
I introduced in January of last year. 

Mr. NIXON. Let me say at this point 
that I would appreciate it if the Mem- 
bers of the House would allow me to 
proceed with the balance of my remarks 
without interruption. I shall be glad to 
yield at the conclusion for any ques- 
tions which you may have. i 

This story began in 1948, on July 31. 
On that date the Committee on Un- 
American Activities began its investiga- 
tion into Communist espionage within 
the Federal Government. The witness 
who appeared that day was Elizabeth 
Bentley. She testified before the com- 
mittee for several hours during the day; 
both in executive session and in public 
session, and she named a number of 
Government employees who, during the 
war, she said, turned over to her confi- 
dential and secret Government docu- 
ments. That testimony had a tremen- 
dous impact upon official Washington. 
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There were charges and countercharges, 
denials that the testimony was true. 
The committee, as a result, called in a 
number of the individuals Miss Bentley 
had named and gave them the oppor- 
tunity to give their side of the case. 
Some of them persisted in their denials, 
but the majority of them, when they 
came before the committee, followed the 
line of refusing to answer any questions 
covering Miss Bentley’s charges on the 
ground that any answer that they would 
give to the questions might tend to in- 
criminate them. 

On August 3, just a week after Miss 
Bentley appeared, the committee called 
before it a witness we thought might be 
able to corroborate some of her testi- 
mony. Up to this time all we had was 
Miss Bentley's testimony about the 
espionage ring she said she worked with. 
No other member of the ring had 
broken, and consequently it was only her 
word against the word of some who 
denied the charges and others who re- 
fused to answer questions on the basis of 
self-incrimination. 

I mention this because the charge has 
been made on several occasions that Mr. 
Chambers on his own initiative came be- 
fore the Committee on Un-American 
Activities and asked for the opportunity 
to testify so that he could smear Mr. Hiss 
in a public forum. That was not the 
case. The committee went to Mr. 
Chambers. We had learned that he had 
made charges many years ago, in 1939, to 
the officials of this Government concern- 
ing Communist activities among Federal 
employees in the period between 1934 
and 1937. Consequently we subpenaed 
him to appear before the committee for 
the purpose of seeing whether he could 
corroborate Miss Bentley’s testimony in 
any respect. 

This was the first time any mem- 
ber of our committee had had the 
opportunity to see Mr. Chambers. We 
saw before us a man who was not, at first 
appearance, a very impressive witness. 
He spoke in a very low voice. On several 
occasions the chairman had to ask him to 
raise his voice so that the members of 
the press and the members of the com- 
mittee could understand what he said. 
But the charges he made were of a most 
serious nature. 

He said he had been a Communist until 
1938 and that from 1934 to 1937 it was 
his assigned duty to work with a ring of 
Communist Party members who held 
positions in the Government. He named 
some of the people who were members of 
the ring. He named others at later ses- 
sions of the committee, when we went 
into the matter in greater detail. 

Among the people he named that day 
were Alger Hiss and Donald Hiss, who 
had held high positions in the State De- 
partment, Lee Pressman, the former gen- 
eral counsel of the CIO; Nathan Witt, the 
former secretary of the National Labor 
Relations Board; John Abt, a former 
Labor Department attorney, Henry Col- 
lins, who was with the State Department, 
and Harry Dexter White, an Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury at the time he 
left Government service. 

I mention only a few of the names be- 
cause it serves to give you an indication 
of the importance of the people Mr. 
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Chambers said were members of his 
group. 

The day after Mr. Chambers testi- 
fied we received a request from Mr. 
Alger Hiss to appear before the commit- 
tee for the purpose of denying the 
charges. Let us lay the stage for Mr. 
Hiss’ appearance. 

Mr. Chambers was a man of consider- 
able standing. He was one of six senior 
editors of Time magazine and, accord- 
ing to the information we received be- 
fore he testified, one of the most able 
and respected men on the Time staff. 

Mr. Hiss was the president of the Car- 
negie Foundation for International 
Peace. You know his phenomenal rec- 
ord in Government service. I do not 
need to go into that. Mr. Chambers had 
charged that Mr. Hiss had been a Com- 
munist between 1934 and 1938. He had 
denied the charges and asked for the 
opportunity to be heard. The commit- 
tee granted him that opportunity. 

Mr. Hiss appeared before the commit- 
tee for the first time on August 5. He 
said in effect two things: First, that he 
was not and had never been a Commu- 
nist; and second, and this was his first 
mistake, that he had never known a man 
by the name of Whittaker Chambers. 
When shown a picture of Chambers he 
said he could not recognize it as anybody 
he might have known. 

I remember he looked up at the chair- 
man, who was presiding that day, Mr. 
Mouwnpt, of South Dakota, now a distin- 
guished Member of the other body, and 
said, “If this is a picture of Mr. Chambers 
he is not particularly unusual looking, 
He looks like a lot of people. I might 
even mistake him for the chairman of 


_ this committee.” 


At the conclusion of Mr. Hiss’ testi- 
mony that day, those of you who were 
there, and I see a number of you in the 
Chamber today, will remember the great 
impression he made upon the committee, 
upon the press, and upon those who were 
there as spectators. I would say that 
90 percent of those who were in the com- 
mittee room were convinced that Mr. 
Hiss was telling the truth. They were 
convinced that he was not a Communist, 
and they were further convinced that 
he was telling the truth when he said 
that he did not know Mr. Chambers, 

Immediately after the public hearing 
the committee went into an executive 
session, and at that point the Hiss- 
Chambers investigation was almost 
dropped. It was almost dropped be- 
cause most of the members of the com- 
mittee felt that Mr. Chambers must have 
either been mistaken as to the identity 
of the man he had named, or that he 
had concocted this story in order to de- 
stroy Mr. Hiss because of some sinister 
motive that had not been apparent when 
he had testified before us. 

Mr. Stripling, the chief investigator of 
the committee, and I had some doubts. 
I do not say that to indicate that we had 
any greater ability to analyze the evi- 
dence than the other members who 
attended the hearing. But by reason of 
certain conduct of Mr. Hiss on the stand, 
we felt at least that we should investi- 
gate further to determine whether or 
not Mr. Hiss or Mr. Chambers was lying 
on the critical issues. We knew we could 
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not establish which man was telling the 
truth on the issue of whether Mr. Hiss 
was a Communist because unless we 
could get somebody else to break who 
was a member of the same ring, it was 
simply Mr. Chambers’ word against Mr. 
Hiss’. But on the question of whether or 
not Mr. Hiss knew Mr. Chambers, that 
certainly was a simple issue of fact the 
truth or falsity of which could be estab- 
lished by corroborative evidence. As a 
result, we did a very simple and obvious 
thing. We went to New York City on 
August 7, subpenaed Mr. Chambers and 
put him under a grueling cross-examina- 
tion for a period of 3 hours, during which 
time we went into the most intimate 
details of his relationship with Mr. Hiss. 

I point this out because this was the 
first time that such an investigation had 
been made, despite the fact that it was 
back in 1939 that Mr. Chambers had 
made these same charges and had made 
them in even greater detail to Mr. Berle, 
who was then in the State Department. 

As we asked Mr. Chambers these ques- 
tions we got forthright answers, one 
after another, and when he completed 
his testimony we came to the conclusion 
that either Mr. Chambers knew Mr. Hiss, 
or that he had made a very careful study 
of Mr. Hiss’ life and as a result of that 
study, had been able to answer the ques- 
tions. To give you an indication of how 
thoroughly we went into the matter, 
these are some of the questions we asked: 

“what was his nickname? 

“Did they have any pets? 

“What was his hobby? 

“what kind of car did he have? 

„What houses did he live in while you 
knew him?” 

I remember one question particularly. 
When we asked what Mr. Hiss’ hobby 
was, Chambers said: 

Mr. and Mrs. Hiss were both amateur 
ornithologists. They used to get up early in 
the morning and go to Glen Echo, out the 
canal, to observe birds. I recall once they saw 
to their great excitement, a prothonotary 
warbler, 


We knew from that answer alone that 
one person could not know such intimate 
details about another unless he had 
known him some time in his life. 

We returned to Washington and be- 
gan what at the outset seemed to be the 
almost impossible task of checking the 
accuracy of the information Mr. Cham- 
bers had given us. It was particularly 
difficult because we could get no assist- 
ance whatever from the intelligence 
agencies of the Government due to the 
President’s freeze order. 

It was essentially a team operation. 
The acting chairman of the committee, 
the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
Monnt], had the complete cooperation 
and assistance of each of the committee 
members, including the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. McDoweEtt], the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Var. I, the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN], 
and the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
HÉBERT], all of whom spent literally 
hours analyzing and developing the evi- 
dence. The committee staff, under the 
direction of the chief investigator, Mr. 
Robert Stripling, worked on a round-the- 
clock basis. The committee’s director of 
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research, Mr. Benjamin Mandel, did par- 
ticularly effective work in suggesting 
penetrating questions to be put to the 
witnesses. 

We checked the houses where Mr. Hiss 
had lived. We checked motor-vehicle 
registrations and transfers. We even 
checked dog kennels in Georgetown try- 
ing to establish the truth or falsity of 
Chambers’ answers. 

The story checked out in every detail 
where corroborative evidence was avail- 
able. We then concluded that we had 
enough evidence to ask Mr. Hiss to come 
before us again and explain if he could 
how Mr. Chambers could know these 
things about him. 

On August 16 Mr. Hiss came before 
us again this time in executive session. 
We went right down the line asking him 
the very same questions we had asked 
Mr. Chambers. We got the same an- 
swers. So at the conclusion of that 
testimony we said, “Mr. Hiss, we have 
asked Mr. Chambers these questions and 
he has given us the same answers that 
you have given us. Tell us now how 
it is possible for a man you do not even 
know to know these intimate things 
about you.” 

Mr. Hiss still had not come to the point 


where he could or would admit that he 


had known Mr. Chambers. But he said 
he had once known a man by the name 
of George Crosley, to whom he said he 
had rented his apartment in Washing- 
ton early in 1935 and who had welshed 
on the rent. He had also given him an 
automobile, ridden to New York with 
him on one occasion, and Crosley, his 
wife and child had spent several days in 
his home with him and Mrs. Hiss. But 
he did not think Crosley could be Cham- 
bers and he did not know Crosley to be 
a Communist. 

The obvious thing to do then was to 
confront these two men, since we had 
diametrically opposing stories, and since 
it was apparent that both men must 
know each other, in view of the testi- 
mony we had. The confrontation took 
place in room 1400 of the Commodore 
Hotel, New York City. I will describe 
what happened briefly to indicate to you 
why the committee came to the conclu- 
sion that there were some very grave 
doubts about the story Mr. Hiss had told 
in his first appearance before the com- 
mittee on August 5. 

We brought Mr. Hiss into the room first 
and seated him in a chair. We then had 
a committee investigator bring Mr. 
Chambers into the room from behind 
him and had him sit on the sofa opposite 
Mr. Hiss. During the time Mr. Chambers 
was entering the room, Mr. Hiss, who 
had said he would like to see this man 
who had made these charges against him, 
stared straight ahead. He did not turn 
around once to look at Mr. Chambers as 
he entered the room, 

Then we had the two men rise. I said: 

Mr. Hiss, can you identify this man as any- 
body you have ever known? 


Mr. Hiss said: 

I wonder if you could have him speak, 

Iasked Mr. Chambers to state his name 
and his business. Mr. Chambers an- 


swered. Mr. Hiss rose from his chair, 
advanced on Mr. Chambers, and de- 
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manded that he open his mouth wider 
and also go on talking. Mr. Chambers 
tried to do so and Mr. Hiss raised on 
tiptoe and peered into his mouth. Then 
he said: 

Mr. Chairman, was his voice when he tes- 
tified before the committee pitched in a 
lower key? 


Mr. McDowell said it was about the 
same, Mr. Hiss said: 
Would you ask him to read some more? 


I happened to have handy a copy of 
Newsweek magazine, which I handed to 
the senior editor of Time magazine, and 
he read from that. 

Mr. Hiss then said that Chambers’ 
teeth looked different and that he would 
not want to identify him as Crosley until 
he checked further. 

I asked Mr. Chambers if he had ever 
had any work done on his teeth, and 
he said he had some bridgework done in 
the front of his mouth. 

We thought certainly Mr. Hiss would 
admit then he had known Mr. Chambers 
as Crosley. But no. He said: 

I wonder if you could give me the name 
of the dentist who did the work. 


I said: 

Do you mean you would have to have a 
man’s dentist tell you just what he did to 
his teeth in order to identify him as some- 
body you once knew? 


At that point Mr. Hiss changed the 
subject, and eventually, about 30 min- 
utes later, he finally admitted that 
Chambers was the man that he had 
once known as Crosley. But he con- 
tinued to deny that Chambers was 
known to him as a Communist, or that 
he was a Communist or that there was 
anything at all to the charges which 
Chambers had made. 

We returned to Washington and called 
in Lee Pressman, John Abt, Henry Col- 
lins, and Nathan Witt. ‘They all re- 
fused to answer questions on the ground 
of self-incrimination when we asked 
them if they knew Chambers or Hiss. 

On August 25 we brought Chambers 
and Hiss together again in a public ses- 
sion in Washington. As a result of that 
public confrontation, public opinion con- 
cerning the truth or falsity of the charges 
which Mr. Chambers had made, began 
to change. Because of that change Mr, 
Hiss was placed in a position where he 
felt he had to vindicate himself, 

This is the way he went about it. At 
the confrontation scene on August 16, 
in New York City, he had dared Mr. 
Chambers to make his charges in public 
so that he could sue him for libel. Mr. 
Chambers went on a radio program, 
Meet the Press, on August 27. He was 
asked whether Mr. Hiss was a Com- 
munist. Without relying upon the per- 
fect right that he had to say that he 
had answered that question before the 
committee and was under no obligation 
to repeat it publicly and run the risk of 
a suit, Mr. Chambers answered, “Mr. 
Hiss was a Communist and may still be.” 

One week, two weeks, three weeks 
passed and Mr. Hiss still had not filed 
suit. Finally, an editorial appeared in 
the Washington Post, a newspaper which 
had been very favorable to Mr. Hiss edi- 
torially and extremely critical of the 
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committee for conducting any hearings 
at all on the Chambers’ charges. But 
this editorial took Mr. Hiss to task and 
said that in view of the fact that he 
had dared Mr. Chambers to make his 
charge publicly, and he had proceeded 
to do so, it was now up to him to bring 
the suit, lest the implication be left that 
there might be some truth in what Mr. 
Chambers had said. Finally the suit was 
brought and a chain reaction was started 
which was to crack the case wide open. 

On November 17, 1948, Mr. Hiss’ at- 
torneys took Mr. Chambers’ deposition in 
Baltimore, and in that deposition Mr. 
Hiss’ attorneys were to make their great- 
est mistake. 

They asked Mr. Chambers to produce 
any documentary evidence that he might 
have which would establish that Mr. 
Hiss and he were Communists together. 
Mr. Chambers produced a thick envelope 
containing four pages in Mr. Hiss’ hand- 
writing and a great number of typewrit- 
ten documents which he said had been 
typed on Hiss’ typewriter. These docu- 
ments contained excerpts and summaries 
of scores of confidential and secret State 
Department messages. 

Now, mark this date, because it is ex- 
tremely important. This was November 
17. That very same day, Mr. Alexander 
Campbell, the Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral in charge of the Criminal Division, 
was called by counsel for both sides to 
come to Baltimore to pick up the docu- 
ments. Two weeks later on the Ist day 
of December, a very interesting United 
Press dispatch appeared in the Washing- 
ton Daily News. This article said in 
effect that the Justice Department was 
going to drop the Hiss-Chambers case 
for lack of evidence and that unless some 
new evidence was presented the Depart- 
ment would not be able to determine 
which man was lying. 

Now, understand, the dispatch quoted 
Justice Department sources. And the 
Department at that time had had in 
its possession for 2 weeks what Mr. Mur- 
phy, the prosecutor in the Hiss trial, has 
so well called the immutable proof of 
espionage; page after page after page 
of confidential, secret State Department 
documents, some in the handwriting of 
Mr. Hiss, and others typed on his type- 
writer. Yet the article said the Justice 
Department was going to drop the case 
for lack of evidence. 

It was at this point that the Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities came back 
into the picture. Mr. Stripling and I 
went to Westminster, Md. We ques- 
tioned Mr. Chambers; we asked him if 
it were possible that he might have some 
additional evidence which might bear 
upon this case in view of the fact that 
the Justice Department was going to 
drop it. He was shocked when he learned 
of this proposed action. He told us that 
he had been told not to talk about what 
had happened at the deposition hearing 
in Baltimore on November 17, but we 
were able to gather from the conversa- 
tion with him that some new develop- 
ment in the case had occurred on that 
date, so when we returned to Washing- 
ton, D. C., I ordered that a subpena be 
served upon Mr. Chambers for any other 
documents that he might have. 
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As a result of that subpena being 
served upon him, we obtained the so- 
called pumpkin papers, 5 rolls of micro- 
film, containing photostatic copies of 
literally scores of confidential and secret 
documents from the State Department 
and the Bureau of Standards. With this 
evidence in our possession, we were able 
to force the matter into the open by con- 
vincing the Justice Department that un- 
less it did proceed with its investigation 
the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties would have to conduct its own in- 
vestigation of the case. 

The rest, of course, is history. Mr. 
Hiss was indicted on December 15, 1948. 
The first trial ended in a hung jury, eight 
for conviction and four for acquittal. 
Then came the second trial and the 
guilty verdict reached last Saturday, in 
which the jurors found Mr. Hiss guilty 
of perjury in denying that he had turned 
over these confidential Government doc- 
uments to Mr. Chambers. 

In relating the facts of this case, it 
has not been my purpose to attempt to 
convince you that the verdict against Mr. 
Hiss was justified. There has been too 
much of a tendency to look upon this 
case as simply a dramatic conflict be- 
tween two striking and powerful per- 
sonalities, Mr. Hiss on the one side and 
Mr. Chambers on the other. 

Whether Mr. Hiss was to be found 
guilty of the technical crime of perjury 
with which he was charged was not pri- 
marily important as far as the security of 
the Nation is concerned. What is im- 
portant is that we not allow the conflict 
between these two men to obscure the 
broader implications of the case. This is 
not a simple case of petty larceny where a 
common thief sold stolen documents to 
the highest bidder. This is a case in- 
volving far-reaching implications going 
to the very security of our country, and 
it is essential that each and every Ameri- 
can citizen recognize those implications 
for what they are. 

In the first place, the conspiracy which 
existed was amazingly effective. Cham- 
bers turned over to the Committee and 
the Justice Department hundreds of 
pages of confidential and secret docu- 
ments from the State Department and 
other Government agencies. The theft 
of documents in this quantity would in 
itself be sufficient to cause us grave con- 
cern. But Chambers testified that on at 
least 70 different occasions the members 
of his espionage ring had obtained a 
similar amount of documents for trans- 
mittal to Soviet agents. 

Some State Department apologists 
have attempted to belittle the gravity of 
the crime on the ground that the docu- 
ments were not important. An indica- 
tion of their importance is that today, 
10 years after they were taken from the 
State Department, three of them have 
still not been made public because the 
State Department claims that to make 
them public would be injurious to the 
national security of this country. 

Even more pertinent on the matter of 
the importance of the documents is the 
testimony of Mr. Peurifoy, Assistant Sec- 
retary of State in charge of Security, and 
Mr. Sumner Welles. Both testified that 
a foreign agent having in his possession 
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even one of the many documents which 
Chambers turned over to the Govern- 
ment could have broken our secret code. 
This meant, in other words, that the 
foreign agents who obtained these docu- 
ments from Chambers broke the Ameri- 
can code and were reading all of our 
confidential communications with for- 
eign governments during that critical 
period immediately preceding the Hitler- 
Stalin pact. 

The second point we should not forget 
is that a great number of people other 
than Mr. Hiss were named by Chambers 
as being members of his espionage ring. 
A run-down of the various positions held 
by the members of the ring indicates the 
effectiveness with which the conspiracy 
was able to infiltrate into vital positions, 
both in Government and in industry. 
Mr. Chambers’ contacts included: Four 
in the State Department; two in the 
Treasury Department; two in the Bu- 
reau of Standards; one in the Aberdeen 
Arsenal; a man who later became gen- 
eral counsel of the CIO; one in the 
Picatinny Arsenal; two in the Electric 
Boat Co.; one in the Remington Rand 
Co.; and one in the Illinois Steel Co. 

It is significant that the individuals 
named, almost without exception, held 
positions of influence where they had ac- 
cess to confidential and secret informa- 
tion. The tragedy of the case is that the 
great majority of them were American 
citizens, were graduates of the best col- 
leges and universities in this country, 
and had yet willingly become members of 
an organization dedicated to the over- 
throw of this Government. 

At this point I should like to bring to 
the attention of the Members of the 
House some facts which have been pub- 
lished in the papers but which have not 
received the attention they should. 
Some people still have the idea that all 
we have in this case is Mr. Chambers’ 
word against Mr. Hiss, and the documen- 
tary evidence. But, you will recall that 
in both the first and second trials, an- 
other member of the ring, who was a 
State Department employee, confessed, 
as Mr. Chambers has confessed. His 
name was Julian Wadleigh. You may 
have read his confession which appeared 
in serial form in the Washington Post. 
Mr. Wadleigh admitted that for a period 
of over a year, approximately every 2 
weeks, he walked out of his State De- 
partment office with a brief case full of 
confidential and secret State Depart- 
ment documents, He would meet Mr. 
Chambers or the other agent who had 
been assigned to him at the time on a 
street corner and he would hand him the 
brief case. 

That night the documents would be 
microfilmed, and the following morning 
he would meet him at another rendezvous 
point, pick up the brief case, take it 
back to the office, and put the docu- 
ments in the files so that they would 
not be missed. Mr. Wadleigh’s admission 
was important primarily because it had 
the effect of taking the case out of the 
realm of fantasy and provided solid cor- 
roborative evidence to back the Cham- 
bers’ story. 

Among the other individuals that Mr. 
Chambers testified were members of his 
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Communist apparatus was Harry Dexter 
White, former Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury. You will recall that shortly 
after Mr. White’s appearance before the 
Committee on Un-American Activities in 
1948, he passed away. Immediately the 
critics of the investigations charged that 
the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities was responsible for his death be- 
cause we had given credence to the com- 
pletely unfounded and, note this, un- 
documented charges that had been made 
against him by Whittaker Chambers and 
by Elizabeth Bentley. In fact, even to- 
day, a member of the faculty of a great 
New England college is delivering a series 
of lectures in which he is taking the com- 
mittee to task for ever conducting any 
investigation into Mr. White's loyalty. 

When Mr. Chambers testified before 
the committee, in 1948, he stated that Mr. 
White was not a member of the Com- 
munist Party but that he was ideologi- 
cally in sympathy with the party's objec- 
tives. In the second trial, which has just 
been concluded in New York, Mr. Cham- 
bers was questioned further about Mr. 
White and declared in open court that 
Mr. White was a source of information 
for the Soviet espionage ring and that 
he, Chambers, had received various docu- 
ments from White which he turned over 
to Soviet espionage agents. 

Since December of 1948, I have had in 
my possession photostatic copies of eight 
pages of documents in the handwriting 
of Mr. White which Mr. Chambers turned 
over to the Justice Department on 
November 17, 1948. I had intended to 
say nothing about these documents, but 
since Mr. Chambers testified that he did 
receive documents from Mr. White, I 
think the public is entitled to see and 
consider the evidence. 

These facts have definitely been estab- 
lished: 

First. A Government handwriting ex- 
pert, Mr. Harold Gesell of the Veterans’ 
Administration, has established that the 
documents were in Mr. White's hand- 
writing. 

Second. Mr. Chambers, a confessed 
espionage agent, had the documents in 
his possession, a 

Third. A substantial portion of the in- 
formation contained in these documents 
was of a confidential nature, 

I have the photostats here on the ros- 
trum. Any of you who would like to 
examine them upon the adjournment of 
the House today is welcome to do so. 

Let me read just one excerpt from this 
document which may be of interest to 
you: 

We have just agreed to purchase 50,000,000 
more ounces of silver from China. China 
will have left (almost all in London) about 
100,000,000 ounces of silver. Her dollar bal- 
ances are almost all gone. 


I discussed this excerpt with a man 
whose judgment I value in analyzing such 
documents, and he informed me that that 
information in the hands of individuals 
who desired to embarrass the Chinese 
Government would be almost invaluable. 

Then to give you an indication of the 
scope of the matters covered, let me read 
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just one sentence which appears at the 
bottom of one of the pages: 

Secretary reading Red Star Over China 
and is quite interested. 


The Secretary of the Treasury then, of 
course, was Mr. Morgenthau. 

The full text of the papers which were 
in Mr. White's handwriting follows: 

January 10, 1938: Taylor tried to press the 
Secretary (indirectly through Feis to Hull to 
Secretary) to hurriedly accept an offer from 
Hungary of settlement of her $2,000,000 debt 
to United States Government. The payment 
offered was trivial. Secretary refused to be 
hurried and said did not want to establish a 
pattern on these international debt settle- 
ments without considering the whole prob- 
lem. The fact that the Hungarian amount 
Involved was trifling was no reason to accept 
this offer as it raised matters of principle, 
precedent, policy, etc. 

(What is behind Taylor's, and possibly Feis’, 
desire to press M into a debt-settlement 
arrangement of that character at this time? 
Why didn’t Taylor try to convince Secretary 
directly instead of surreptitiously via Feis?) 

January 9, 1938: United States Naval Cap- 
tain Ingersoll will remain in London until 
English want to communicate anything to 
us with respect to Japan boycott or exchange 
controls. He is to act solely as an agent of 
communication and not discuss matters. 
English are not now interested in economic 
boycotts against Japan. Some incident 
may develop which will lead them to be de- 
sirous of our cooperation. We are likely to 
act alone only if unusually bad incident 
occurs such as another Panay incident. 

Japan, according to Colonel Strong, has 
increased greatly its storage facilities for oil. 
Tanks built underground with two layers of 
thick cement and air space between as pro- 
tection against bombing. 

Reported yesterday through private Japa- 
nese banking connection (unknown but sup- 
posed to be important) that J. will not 
declare war on China for some time at least, 

Secretary reading Red Star Over China and 
is quite interested. 

Japan's dollar balances in United States 
are not declining much. They are about 
$50,000,000 dollars. 

Purchases of Japanese goods by * * * 
are decreasing sharply while our exports to 
those countries are increasing. 

State Department believes British moves 
toward Italy and Germany will reduce sub- 
stantially European fear of war in the near 

future. 

If Japan repeats another incident like the 
Panay incident, Treasury machinery is all 
ready to embargo Japanese imports into 
United States and freeze her dollar balances. 
This was done at the President’s orders. It 
remains unknown outside of Treasury. 

We have just agreed to purchase 60,000,000 
more ounces of silver from China. China 
will have left (almost all in London) about 
100,000,000 ounces of silver. Her dollar bal- 
ances are almost all gone. 

Bullitt just called to Secretary (copy not 
available) comments by Herriot, Blum, Rey- 
naud to him. Herriot says if he were Premier 
he would quickly strengthen ties with 
U. S. S. R. and reassure Czechoslovakia that 
France will at once come to her military aid 
if Germany enters Czechoslovakia. He also 
stated that if U. S. S. R. goes to aid of Czecho- 
slovakia she would cut through Rumania’s 
resistance like butter and would also go 
through quickly Latvia, Estonia against 
their wishes, Herriot doesn’t think there is 
any chance, however, of his becoming 
Premier. 

Reynaud believed the solution of French 
economic situation is to permit a sharp drop 
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in the franc, Also to form a national cabinet 
that would include all elements. Blum 
claims he doesn’t want to be Fremier at this 
time. 

Marchandeau tried feebly to get England 
and United States to agree to support the 
franc. (Not the slightest chance.) The 
prospects of continued depreciation of franc 
are very strong. 

I have heard nothing as to Captain Inger- 
soll's mission in England beyond my earlier 
explanation. So far as the Treasury is con- 
cerned he is supposed to be there in case of 
another incident with Japan. In that event 
he would serve as secret liaison man between 
England and the United States unknown to 
anybody as to the nature of his mission, 
Chamberlain turned us down at the time of 
the Panay incident when we asked him 
whether he would cooperate with us in plac- 
ing exchange restriction against Japanese 
operations in case we decided to do so. But 
another Knatchbull incident may bring them 
around. 

State Department was eager to accept Hun- 
gary's debt offer and sold idea to Secretary 
Marshall and the President. But Congress 
doesn’t want to begin debt negotiations with 
Hungary. The Van Zeeland report was not 
taken seriously here. 

(Via Cochran) Bachman of the Swiss Na- 
tional Bank said (February 15, 1938) that the 
Japanese have recently put out a feeler to 
some of his banks for a loan for industrial 
development in Manchukuo. “However, his 
bankers had not sufficient interest in such a 
proposition even to submit it to the National 
Bank for consideration and possible ap- 
proval.” 

“Schacht impressed me—and some of my 
friends also—as finding some hope in the 
Van Zeeland report as a basis for a possible 
approach between German and the British 
and the French, 

“Schact said he positively did not know 
what had taken place at the meeting between 
Hitler and Schuschnigg.” 


The third point we should bear in mind 
is that the conspiracy was so effective, 
so well-entrenched and so well-defended 
by apologists in high places that it was 
not discovered and apprehended until it 
was too late to prosecute those who were 
involved in it for the crimes they had 
committed. There were several occa- 
sions during the past 10 years on which, 
if vigorous action had been taken, the 
conspiracy could have been exposed and 
its effectiveness destroyed. 

The tragedy of this case is summed 
up right in the charge itself, because 
what was this man charged with? With 
stealing documents? With passing them 
to a foreign agent? No. He was charged 
with perjury, for lying when he said that 
he did not turn over these documents. 
The reason is that neither Mr. Hiss nor 
Mr. Wadleigh nor any of the people who 
were engaged in this activity and who 
turned over documents, even if they were 
to admit it today, can be prosecuted un- 
der the laws of the land, because the 3- 
year statute of limitations has lapsed and 
it is too late to do anything about the 
crime they have committed. 

How did such a situation develop? 
Let us look at the facts and the record. 

Three days after the Hitler-Stalin 
pact, Mr, Chambers in the company of 
Mr. Isaac Don Levine went to A. A. Berle, 
then Assistant Secretary of State in 
charge of security, and laid the facts con- 
cerning the conspiracy before him. He 
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told Mr. Berle, in fact, considerably more 
about the individuals involved than he 
told the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities in his first appearance before us 
on August 3, 1948. ` 

What was done? Mr. Berle says that 
he checked with Dean Acheson and Felix 
Frankfurter on the charges concerning 
the Hiss brothers. I quote from the an- 
swer he received from Acheson as Mr. 
Berle related the conversation to the 
committee: 

Acheson said he had known the family of 
these boys from childhood and could vouch 
for them absolutely. I further found that 
Mr. Justice Frankfurter would give them 
exactly similar endorsement. You have 
therefore a chain of endorsements from the 
men for whom they had worked. 


In any event, the net result was that 
Chambers returned to New York and 
never heard from Berle or any other 
Government official concerning the 
charges he had made until 1943. 

What was done by Mr. Berle or any- 
body else in authority to establish the 
truth or falsity of the very serious 
charges which Chambers had made? 
Did he question Hiss? Did he question 
Chambers? Did he confront the two? 
The only people who can tell us what 
was done are the high officials in the 
Government who were aware of the 
charges. We do know, in any event, 
that as far as the individuals named by 
Chambers were concerned, the only 
thing that was done to them was to pro- 
mote each one of them eventually to 
higher positions of power and infiuence 
within the Government. 

The failure of the administration to 
act at that time has been justified in 
some quarters on the ground that only 
recently have the people of this country 
become fully aware of the nature and 
seriousness of the Communist threat 
and that it is not fair to use hindsight 
in criticizing the actions of people in 
years past when the Communist threat 
was not recognized as it is today. This 
argument has some justification insofar 
as the period of the war is involved. 
But it is significant to note that at the 
time Chambers made his charges to Mr. 
Berle, the Soviet Union was an ally of 
Hitler Germany, and in effect, therefore, 
an enemy along with Germany of all the 
free peoples of the world including the 
people of the United States, and the 
President of the United States, Mr. 
Roosevelt so characterized it. There 
therefore was no excuse whatever for 
failure at least to investigate the Cham- 
bers’ charges and to see that the indi- 
viduals named were “quarantined” so 
that they would not be in a position 
to furnish information to a potential 
enemy of this Nation. In that connec- 
tion, it is significant to note that infor- 
mation furnished to the Soviet Union 
during the Hitler-Stalin pact might well 
have been transmitted by the Russians 
to their Nazi allies. 

In 1943, representatives of the FBI 
visited Chambers at his farm in West- 
minster, Md., and he told the story in 
detail again to them after he had called 
Mr. Berle and received permission to do 
so. In can be assumed that this infor- 
mation was made available to officials 
of the Justice Department and to what- 
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ever other agencies whose personnel 
were directly involved in that they had 
been named by Chambers as members 
of his apparatus. Again, however, no 
action was taken by our officials to es- 
tablish the truth or falsity of the Cham- 
bers’ charges. 

Let me say at this point that Iam not 
critical of the administration or of the 
officials who were involved for failing 
to prove that the Chambers’ charges 
were true, but I am critical of their fail- 
ure to investigate those charges or at 
least to go so far as to bring the two 
principal characters in the story together 
as the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities eventually did. 

It was after 1943, that Mr. Hiss was 
Secretary of the Bretton Woods Confer- 
ence, went to Yalta with President 
Roosevelt and acted as Secretary of the 
UN Conference at San Francisco. It is 
inconceivable that those who were re- 


sponsible for appointing him to these. 


high positions, where he had the oppor- 
tunity to do untold damage to his coun- 
try by transmitting confidential informa- 
tion to the Soviet Government which 
they could use in their negotiations with 
us, were not aware of the charges which 
had been made. 

It will be claimed that at this time we 
were allies of the Soviet Union and had 
no reason to suspect that they would 
engage in espionage against us. But 
let me say at this point that there is no 
question whatever but that the top oñ- 
cials of our Government were aware of 
the fact that the Russians were engaging 
in espionage activities against us even 
while they were our allies. The testi- 
mony of General Groves before the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities in 1948 
on that point is significant. I quote the 
testimony: 

Mr. STRIPLING. General Groves, did you 
ever report the efforts of the Russian agents 
to obtain information regarding atomic de- 
velopment to the President of the United 
States? 

General Grovzs. Yes. 

Mr. STRIPLING. When was that? 

General Groves. It would have to be in 
1944. It was contained in a report to the 
President which President Roosevelt read in 
my presence and the matter was discussed 
with me. This was just before he left for 
Yalta. It was brought to the attention of 
President Truman in the first report that was 
made to President Truman after he took 
office, which was as soon after his taking 
office as the Secretary of War could make an 
appointment, and on that occasion the writ- 
ten memorandum was read by Mr. Truman. 


In other words, concrete information 
concerning Communist espionage activi- 
ties in this country was in the hands of 
both President Roosevelt and President 
Truman and still no action was taken to 
check the Chambers’ charges against of- 
ficials who held high positions in the 
Government at that time. 

I am sure that some Members of the 
House are wondering why the FBI which 
received information concerning the 
various charges in 1943 was unable to 
take any direct action leading toward 
prosecution and exposure of the individ- 
uals involved. 

At this point, I think it would be well 
to outline the duties of the FBI as dis- 
tinguished from the Enforcement Divi- 
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sion of the Department of Justice. The 
FBI is solely an investigatory body. It 
has no power to subpena witnesses, to 
bring them together for purposes of con- 
frontation against their will, or to prose- 
cute individuals that the Bureau may 
feel deserve prosecution. 

It is a fact-gathering agency and once 
the facts are laid before the Enforce- 
ment Division of the Justice Department, 
its responsibility is ended. Consequent- 
ly, no blame can attach to the FBI for 
failure to expose the facts of this case. 
The FBI has no power to make public 
the findings of its investigations except 
when called upon to do so in a court of 
law. Responsibility, however, does lie 
with those officials of the Government 
who had access to the FBI reports, and 
who failed or refused to institute an in- 
vestigation which would lead to prosecu- 
tion and conviction of those involved. 

In answer to the charge that they 
were lax in investigating and prosecut- 
ing the members of the conspiracy, some 
administration officials have stated that 
the Chambers’ charges were completely 
unsubstantiated and that there was no 
reason to take his word against that of 
the individuals he had named. I have 
information which bears on that point 
which I would like to present to the 
House at this time. 

You will recall the Canadian Atomic 
Espionage case which resulted in the 
trial and conviction of nine members of 
the Soviet espionage ring in that country 
in less than 1 year’s time after the 
charges had been made against them. 
Incidentally, the prompt action on the 
part of our neighbor to the north is in 
sharp contrast to the humiliating failure 
of our Government to take any action 
whatever in this country against the in- 
dividuals involved in wartime espionage 
for the Soviet Union until it was too late 
to prosecute them for the crimes they 
had committed. 

When the Canadian case came to pub- 
lic attention, it was universally assumed 
that there would be a similar prosecu- 
tion in this country. It is common 
knowledge that Canadian officials ex- 
pected that cur Government would take 
such action. Since the major facilities 
for developing the atomic bomb were lo- 
cated in the United States rather than 
in Canada, it would be apparent to any- 
one that the Soviet Union would direct 
its major espionage activities against 
this country. 

In spite of these facts, no action of any 
type has been taken, except for the dis- 
closures made by this committee in 1948 
involving scientists at the University of 
Chicago and the University of Califor- 
nia, who were charged with engaging in 
espionage and most of whom pled self- 
incrimination when they came before the 
committee. 

Let me say at this point a word about 
the plea of self-incrimination in regard 
to the Canadian espionage case. I have 
often been asked the question at public 
meetings and by Members of this House 
as to why the Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities is not able to proceed like 
the Canadian Royal Commission. The 
Canadian Royal Commission, has been 
universally commended and justifiably 
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so for the effective manner in which it 
investigated and brought to trial and 
conviction the members of the Canadian 
atomic espionage ring. But there is one 
significant difference that I should like 
to bring to your attention today. 

You will note that on several occasions 
I have pointed out that many of those 
who were named as being members of 
espionage rings, when they came before 
the committee or before the grand jury 
and were asked about their activities 
answered by saying, “I refuse to answer 


the question on the ground that any 


answer I give to the question might tend 
to incriminate me.” Let me say on 
that point, I do not see how a no answer— 
“No”—to a question as to whether a per- 
son engaged in espionage activities could 
incriminate anybody. But, be that as it 
may, the Canadian Royal Commission 
was not confronted with that difficulty. 
Under the Canadian War Secrets Act, no 
individual who was charged with a crime 
involving the national security could hide 
behind the self-incrimination plea. The 
Canadians who were so charged were 
compelled to answer questions, and that 
is one reason for the great success of 
the Canadian investigation. 

Now, returning to the case at hand 
statements have been made, but until 
now not confirmed, that at the time of 
the Canadian exposé Igor Guzenko, the 
Soviet code clerk, who turned over in- 
formation to the Canadian Government 
which resulted in the trials and convic- 
tions had been questioned by intelli- 
gence agents of the United States and 
had furnished information dealing with 
espionage activities in this country. 

I can now confirm that statement. 
Shortly before the first trial of Mr. Hiss, 
I learned that a secret memorandum, 
dated November 25, 1945, dealing with 
Soviet espionage in the United States 
and prepared by an intelligence agency 
of this Government, was circulated 
among several key Government depart- 
ments and was made available to the 
President. I said nothing at that time 
about the information which was con- 
tained in the memorandum because I 
did not want to take action which might 
influence the trial one way or the other. 
Now that the trial is over, I believe that 
the country is entitled to the informa- 
tion. 

I quote directly from that memoran- 
dum: 

Igor Guzenko, former code clerk in the 
office of Col. Nicholi Zabotin, Soviet military 
attaché, Ottawa, Canada, when interviewed 
by a representative of this Bureau and of- 
ficers of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
stated that he had been informed by Lieu- 
tenant Kulakov in the office of the Soviet 
military attaché that the Soviets had an 
agent in the United States in May 1945 who 
was an assistant to the then Secretary of 
State, Edward R. Stettinius. 


Note the date of this memorandum, 
November 1945. Note the position held 
by the individual alleged to be the Soviet 
espionage agent—assistant to the Secre- 
tary of State, Mr. Stettinius. Mr. Hiss 
was an assistant to Mr. Stettinius at the 
Yalta Conference in February of 1945. 

I have here Mr. Stettinius’ book, 
Roosevelt and the Russians. If you read 
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the book you will find eight different 
references to Mr. Hiss. 

On page 36 it appears that Stettinius 
reviewed with Hiss and others the fol- 
lowing: 

First. Establishment of a European 
high commission. 

Second. Treatment of Germany. 

Third. The Polish question. 

Fourth. Relation between UNRRA and 
the Soviet. 

Fifth. Rights of Americans on control 
commission of Bulgaria, Rumania, and 
Hungary. 

Sixth. Iran. 

Seventh. China. 

Eighth. Turkish Straits question. 

Ninth. International trusteeship. 

Page 49: Stettinius had a discussion 
with Hiss and others on the political 
and economic situation in Italy. 

Pages 83 and 84: Stettinius met Hiss 
and others “to review our proposals for 
the conference agenda.” 

Page 103: Hiss is mentioned as sitting 
behind the President at the Yalta Con- 
ference. 

Page 137: Stettinius and Hiss met to 
“go over notes for the afternoon meeting 
of the three leaders.” 

Page 138: At the above meeting, Hiss 
was sitting behind the President. 

Pages 195 and 196: Alger Hiss is men- 
tioned as a member of a subcommittee 
which included Gromyko, which was at 
work preparing a report. 

Page 238: Stettinius asked Hiss to do 
a quick summary of the State Depart- 
ment memorandum on the trusteeship.” 

I will not read further; I think the 
facts speak for themselves. 

Note the source of the information 
which I have quoted from the memoran- 
dum. This is not idle back-fence gos- 
sip; this information came straight from 
a representative of the Soviet Govern- 
ment itself. There is one thing that I 
have learned in my service on the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, and 
that is that the Communists will lie 
about almost everything but they do not 
lie to each other about the members of 
the espionage and underground organi- 
zations of which they themselves are 
members. 

They know who their people are. 

What was done when this shocking in- 
formation came to the attention of the 
officials of our State Department, and 
the President of the United States? You 
would think now that Mr. Hiss would be 
confronted with Mr. Chambers and that 
the mystery would be cleared up, but in- 
stead Mr. Hiss continued to serve in high 
positions in the State Department until 
he resigned in January 1947 to take a 
position as head of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for International Peace. In that 
connection it is significant to note that 
when trustees of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion questioned Mr. Hiss’ former associ- 
ates in the State Department as to his 
suitability for that position, he received 
completely unqualified recommendations 
on all sides. There was no hint what- 
ever that any question had been raised 
concerning his loyalty to this Nation. 

To complete this story of inexcusable 
inaction upon the part of administration 
officials to attack and destroy this con- 
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spiracy, let me review briefly the con- 
duct of the President and the Depart- 
ment of Justice during the investigation 
of this case by the Committee on Un- 
American Activities. On August 5, the 
day Mr. Hiss first appeared before the 
committee and denied the charges which 
had been made against him, the Presi- 
dent threw the great power and prestige 
of his office against the investigation by 
the committee and for Mr. Hiss by de- 
claring that the hearings of the commit- 
tee were simply a “red herring.” 

In other words the “red herring” state- 
ment was made in direct reference to 
the Alger Hiss case. 

That same day, he issued a Presiden- 
tial directive which ordered all admin- 
istrative agencies of the Government to 
refuse to turn over any information re- 
lating to the loyalty of any Government 
employee to a congressional committee. 
This meant that the committee had to 
conduct its investigation with no assist- 
ance whatever from the administrative 
branch of the Government. Included in 
this order was, of course, the FBI, who, 
by reason of that fact, was unable to lend 
assistance to the committee. 

The most flagrant action, however, 
was yet to come. As I have already 
stated, the day Mr. Chambers turned 
over documentary evidence in the hand- 
writing of Mr. Hiss, together with type- 
written documents which were later es- 
tablished to be written on his typewriter, 
the Justice Department was immediately 
notified and the material was on that 
day, November 17, turned over to Alex- 
ander Campbell, head of the Criminal 
Division of that Department. The var- 
ious participants in the deposition were 
directed in the interests of national se- 
curity to keep silent on the whole matter. 
I have before me the previously men- 
tioned United Press dispatch which ap- 
peared on December 1 in the Washington 


Daily News. Let me read from it di- 
rectly: 
HISS AND CHAMBERS PERJURY PROBE HITS DEAD 


END 

The Justice Department is about ready to 
drop its investigation of the celebrated Alger 
Hiss-Whittaker Chambers controversy, it 
was learned today. 

Department officials still have under study 
the question of a possible perjury prosecu- 
tion. But officials said privately that unless 
additional evidence is forthcoming, they are 
inclined to forget the whole thing. 

One Department source said that on the 
basis of available evidence, officials in charge 
of the case believe it would be unwise to take 
it before a grand jury. 


What happened during that critical 
2-week period between November 17 
when the papers were turned over to the 
Justice Department and December 1 
when this article appeared? 

I have learned from personal inves- 
tigation that no agents of the Depart- 
ment of Justice even approached Mr. 
Chambers during that period let alone 
questioned him about the highly impor- 
tant evidence which he had turned over 
to the Justice Department. In view of the 
story which appeared on December 1, 
stating that the Justice Department was 
ready to drop the investigation for lack 
of new evidence, the oniy conclusion 
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which can be drawn when this fact is 
coupled with the Department’s failure 
to conduct an investigation during that 
2-week period is that it was the inten- 
tion of the Department not to make an 
investigation unless they were forced to 
do so. 

As a result of having in its possession 
the microfilm documents, which we ob- 
tained on December 2, the committee 
was able to force the Department to in- 
stitute an investigation and the result 
was the eventual indictment of Mr. Hiss 
by the Federal grand jury. It is sig- 
nificant to note that even as late as De- 
cember 5, members of the committee 
learned from an unimpeachable source 
that Justice Department officials before 
proceeding with further investigation of 
Mr. Hiss were considering the possibility 
of indicting Mr. Chambers for technical 
perjury due to his failure to tell the 
whole story when he first appeared be- 
fore the committee and the grand jury. 
For that reason, I publicly stated on that 
same day that if the Department should 
proceed in that manner, it would in ef- 
fect mean that Mr. Hiss and the others 
named by Mr. Chambers as being mem- 
bers of an espionage group could not pos- 
sibly be proceeded against due to the 
fact that the principal witness against 
them would be an indicted perjurer. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
LYLE). The time of the gentleman from 
California has expired. 

Under previous special order of the 
House, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Macy], is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. MACY. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may desire to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. NIXON], to con- 
clude his remarks. 

Mr. NIXON. Even during the first 
trial of Mr. Hiss, there was reason to 
wonder whether the administration was 
desirous of presenting the strongest pos- 
sible case against him. It is to the eter- 
nal credit of Mr. Murphy and Mr. 
Donegan, and their staff, that they put 
on their case as effectively as they did, 
in spite of the fact that high Government 
Officials before and throughout the trial 
threw the weight of their influence be- 
hind the defendant. Mr. Murphy often 
must have wondered whether or not the 
Government which he represented was 
behind him or against him during the 
trial. 

The President had referred to the case 
as a “red herring” and did so even after 
the indictment. The Secretary of State, 
Mr. Acheson, before his confirmation, de- 
clared his friendship for Mr. Hiss and the 
implication of his declaration was that 
he had faith in his innocence. Two jus- 
„tices of the Supreme Court, Mr. Frank- 
furter and Mr. Reed, in an unprece- 
dented action, appeared as character 
witnesses for Mr, Hiss. Judge Kauffman, 
who presided at the trial stepped off the 
bench and shook hands with these de- 
fense witnesses, one of many of his ac- 
tions during the trial in which he showed 
his obvious bias for the defendant. The 
wife of the former President of the 
United States, Mrs. Roosevelt, on several 
occasions during the two trials, publicly 
defended Mr. Hiss in her news columns. 
Among the high Government officials 
who testified in his behalf were Mr. Phil- 
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ip Jessup, then President Truman’s am- 
bassador at large in Europe, and now the 
architect of our far-eastern policy; the 
Governor of Illinois, Mr. Stevenson; 
Judge Wyzski, of the United States Dis- 
trict Court, Boston; Judge Magruder, 
chief justice of the circuit court of ap- 
peals, Boston; and Francis B. Sayre, As- 
sistant Secretary of State. 

I have mentioned the individuals who 
have come to Mr. Hiss’ defense, because 
this is an outstanding example of how 
effectively the conspiracy was concealed 
and how far it was able to reach into 
high places in our Government to obtain 
apologists for its members. 

Why was it that administration offi- 
cials persisted in their refusal to act 
through the years, even when substantial 
evidence of espionage activities was 
brought to their attention? A number of 
reasons have been suggested for this 
failure. 

It has been said that the Soviet Union 
was an ally of the United States and that 
therefore we should take a charitable 
attitude toward those administration 
officials who failed to act when the evi- 
dence was presented to them, But Mr. 
Chambers first presented his informa- 
tion to Mr. Berle during the period of the 
Hitler-Stalin pact when it could not be 
said, under any stretch of the imagina- 
tion, that the Soviet Union was an ally 
of this country. Nor can anyone possibly 
justify the obstructive policies followed 
by administration leaders even as late 
as 1948 when the Committee on Un- 
American Activities was attempting to 
bring all the facts out into the open and 
when our announced national policy was 
to contain communism abroad if not at 
home. 

On the other extreme, there are some 
who claim that administration officials 
failed to act because they were Com- 
munist or pro-Communist. I do not ac- 
cept this charge as a fair one as applied 
at least to the great majority of those 
officials who could and should have acted 
on the evidence which was laid before 
them through the years. 

The reason for their failure to act was 
not that they were disloyal, but this in 
my opinion makes that failure even more 
inexcusable. 

What was happening was that admin- 
istration leaders were treating the re- 
ports of Communist espionage on a pol- 
itics-as-usual” basis. It is customary 
practice for any administration, be it Re- 
publican or Democrat, to resist the dis- 
closure of facts which might be embar- 
rassing to that administration in an 
election. This is a statement of fact 
though, of course, I do not mean to justi- 
fy that practice, regardless of the nature 
of the skeleton in the political closet. 

Because they treated Communist infil- 
tration into our American institutions 
like any ordinary petty political scandal, 
the administration officials responsible 
for this failure to act against the Com- 
munist conspiracy rendered the greatest 
possible disservice to the people of the 
Nation. 


It is essential that we learn the tragic 


lessons which the Hiss case has so vividly 
portrayed, and develop a policy which 
will reduce the possibility for the exist- 
ence and successful operation of such a 
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conspiracy in the future. I have some 
recommendations to make along those 
lines, most of which are not new, but 
which I reiterate because I feel that they 
are essential to our national security. 

First. Above all, we must give com- 
plete and unqualified support to the FBI. 
and to J. Edgar Hoover, its chief. Mr. 
Hoover recognized the Communist threat 
long before other top officials recognized 
its existence. The FBI in this trial did 
an amazingly effective job of running 
down trails over 10 years old and in de- 
veloping the evidence which made the 
prosecution successful. 

I note in the papers this morning that 
the National Lawyers Guild has again 
launched an all-out attack against the 
FBI. The character of the guild is well 
illustrated by the fact that 5 of the law- 
yers for the 11 convicted Communists in 
New York City, who were cited by Judge 
Medina for contempt of court because of 
their disgraceful conduct, are prominent 
members of the Lawyers Guild. Let me 
say just this: That when the National 
Lawyers Guild or any similar organiza- 
tion is successful in obtaining an investi- 
gation of the FBI and access to its rec- 
ords, a fatal blow will have been struck 
against the protective security forces of 
this Nation. I am sure that the Members 
of the House will join with me in resist- 
ing such an attack and in supporting the 
finest police organization which exists in 
a free Nation today. [Applause.] 

Second. Time will not permit me to 
discuss all the steps which should be 
taken in the field of legislation if we are 
adequately to control and expose the 
Commuuist conspiracy in this country. 
But the very least that should be done 
during this session of Congress is to ex- 
tend the statute of limitations on espion- 
age cases from 3 to 10 years. The fact 
that an espionage agent is able to con- 
ceal his activities so effectively that he 
is not apprehended until after the statu- 
tory period had elapsed makes the crime 
even more infamous and serious in na- 
ture. Our present laws are totally in- 
adequate to deal with the new types of 
espionage which have been developed so 
effectively by the Communists. 

Third. The Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities should receive the whole- 
hearted support of the House. It is well 
recognized that had the committee not 
been in existence, the Hiss conspiracy 
might never have been exposed. 

Let me say at this point that I know 
the Members of this House are aware of 
the fact that membership on the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities should 
not be sought by any person who desires 
to avoid probably the most unpleasant 
and thankless assignment in the Con- 
gress. I trust that Members from both 
sides will join together in supporting that 
committee and its members in the years 
to come, and in seeing to it that it gets 
the authority and the funds to conduct 
honest, intelligent, and fair investiga- 
tions of Communists and other subver- 
sive groups in his country. 

Fourth. It is necessary that we com- 
pletely overhaul our system of checking 
the loyalty of Federal employees. Mr. 
Hiss would have passed the present loyal- 
ty tests with flying colors. The loyalty 
checks are based primarily on open affil- 
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iations with Communist-front organi- 
zations. Underground Communists and 
espionage agents have no open affiliations 
and it is therefore almost impossible to 
apprehend them through a routine loy- 
alty investigation under the President’s 
order. Serious consideration should be 
given to changing the entire approach 
under the loyalty order and placing the 
program on a security risk rather than 
loyalty basis. In this way, where there 
is any doubt about an individual who has 
access to confidential information, that 
doubt can be resolved in favor of the 
Government without the necessity of 
proving disloyalty and thereby reflecting 
on the character of a possibly loyal but 
indiscreet Government employee. 

Fifth. Most important of all, we must 
develop and put into effect an extensive 
educational program which will teach the 
American people the truth about com- 
munism as well as the truth about de- 
mocracy. The tragedy of this case is that 
men like Alger Hiss who come from good 
families, are graduates of our best 
schools, and are awarded the highest 
honors in Government service, find the 
Communist ideology more attractive 
than American democracy. 

This is a serious reflection on our edu- 
cational system, and it is essential that 
we remedy the situation if we are to 
survive as a free people. The statement 
of Mr. John Foster Dulles when he com- 
mented upon the Hiss verdict last Satur- 
day is particularly pertinent: 

The conviction of Alger Hiss is human 
tragedy. It is tragic that so great, promise 
should have come to so inglorious an end. 
But the greater tragedy is that seemingly our 
national ideals no longer inspire the loyal 
devotions needed for their defense. 


Five years ago, at the time of the Dum- 
barton Oaks Conference in 1944, when 
Alger Hiss served as director of our sec- 
retariat, the number of people in the 
world in the Soviet orbit was 180,000,000, 
approximately the population of the 
Soviet Union. Arrayed on the anti- 
totalitarian side there were in the world 
at that time, in 1944, 1,625,000,000 peo- 
ple. Today there are 800,000,000 in the 
world under the domination of Soviet 
totalitarianism. On our side we have 
540,000,000 people. There are 600,000,- 
000 residents of United Nations countries 
which are classified as neutral, such as 
India, Pakistan, and Sweden. In other 
words, in 1944, before Dumbarton Oaks, 
Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam, the odds 
were 9 to 1 in our favor. Today, since 
those conferences, the odds are 5 to 3 
against us. 4 

The great lesson which should be 
learned from the Alger Hiss case is that 
we are not just dealing with espionage 
agents who get 30 pieces of silver to ob- 
tain the blueprint of a new weapon—the 
Communists do that, too—but this is a 
far more sinister type of activity, because 
it permits the enemy to guide and shape 
our policy; it disarms and dooms our 
diplomats to defeat in advance before 
they go to conferences; traitors in the 
high councils of our own Government 
make sure that the deck is stacked on the 
Soviet side of the diplomatic table. 

America today stands almost alone be- 
tween communism and the free nations 
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of the world. We owe a solemn duty, 
not only to our own people but to free 
peoples everywhere on both sides of the 
iron curtain, to expose this sinister con- 
spiracy for what it is, to roll back the 
Red tide which to date has swept every- 
thing before it, and to prove to peoples 
everywhere that the hope of the world 
lies not in turning toward totalitarian 
dictatorship but in developing a strong, 
free, and intelligent democracy. 


THE ALGER HISS CASE 


Mr. MACY. Mr. Speaker, as my col- 
league from California stated that he had 
not asked for the privilege of the floor 
since his incumbency in the Congress, 
may I point out that the same is true of 
me. I would not ask for the privilege 
of the floor unless I felt the seriousness 
of the present situation and I will put 
my colleagues at ease at the beginning 
by stating that so much has been said 
on this subject and said so beautifully 
that I am going to adhere pretty much to 
the notes that I have made and therefore 
you need not expect to be detained too 
ong. 

Mr. Speaker, after listening to my col- 
league’s address to this House, there can 
be left little doubt in the minds of those 
within the sound of his voice, that he has 
rendered the kind of service to our 
country these confusing and complicated 
times we are enduring sorely require. 
Had it not been for the tenacity of a 
Representative from the State of Cali- 
fornia, RICHARD M. Nrxon, coupled with 
his unusual mental ability and supple- 
mented by his thorough knowledge of 
the law, a broad scale cover-up might 
have been effected in a far-reaching and 
important case that could lead others 
into taking such further advantage of 
our Constitution and laws as to bring 
even so powerful a Nation as ours under 
the control of the strange and evil ideol- 
ogies that now threaten the world. 

To another Representative, the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin, Frank B. 
KEEFE, a distinguished lawyer from the 
State of Wisconsin, we are indebted for 
an exhaustive address delivered in this 
House on July 18 of last year upon the 
subject of the conduct of Judge Samuel 
Kaufman in the Alger Hiss trial. No one 
could have heard that without many mis- 
givings as to the manner in which that 
judicial proceeding was conducted. Both 
before and after that date last July, I 
put in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD com- 
ments regarding Judge Kaufman and 
quoted editorials showing the type of 
support being accorded him by the Com- 
munist press in the city of New York. 
For what I had to say I was taken to 
task by the Washington Post, in whose 
columns as well as in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record I made prompt response. 

I am proud to be a Member of this 
House, representing as it does by popula- 
tion a Nation that has brought more 
health, welfare and happiness to a 
greater number of people than any other 
ever on the face of this globe. While we 
have Members like Representatives 
Nrxon and Keere, and, of course, there 
are many others, we can rely upon the 
exercise of such prerogatives as we in- 
dividually possess toward letting in the 
light of day on whatever the people of 
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this Nation should know about the work- 
ings of their Government. 

Not a lawyer myself, I can only bring 
to the problem in hand the layman’s 
point of view, but I am sure that I can 
do so the better for having heard the 
judicial phases of this intricate case dis- 
sected by the two able lawyers to whom 
I have just referred and of whom our 
colleagues and fellow citizens have every 
right to be proud. 

After weeks of trial, a jury of respect- 
able American citizens, eight of them 
women, and therefore natural guardians 
of home firesides and our traditional 
American social system, have found 
Alger Hiss guilty of perjury. 

The conviction of Hiss for perjury in 
this criminal action is the equivalent of 
convicting him of betraying his country’s 
secrets. Even Hiss defenders will con- 
cede his perjury consisted of lying about 
the fact that he acted as a link in the 
Communist spy network. Why did not 
Hiss admit this instead of lying about it? 
He knew that if he lied under oath he 
would be subjecting himself to severe 
penalties for perjury. He also knew that 
the charges were susceptible to proof be- 
cause he was confronted with the wit- 
nesses and the documents necessary to 
establish the case. On the other hand, 
he knew that he could tell the truth 
without fear of prosecution since any ac- 
tion was barred by the statute of limita- 
tions. Why then did he lie? I submit 
that the only logical conclusion is that 
he lied not to protect himself, but to pro- 
tect others. By lying Hiss deliberately 
and wilfully placed himself in jeopardy. 
The truth could not have hurt him. 
However, it might have implicated others 
still active in Russian espionage who 
could be brought to justice. Of course, 
if Hiss wished to stand trial for espio- 
nage, he could do so by waiving the 
statute of limitations. However, in the 
light of his past actions it would be fool- 
ish to assume that he will do so. 

No more important verdict than the 
Hiss conviction has been reached in our 
day, its repercussions resulting from the 
forthright act of 12 good and true Ameri- 
cans will be world-wide. If this con- 
viction serves notice to the world that the 
American people are on guard against 
Communism, and that they propose to 


‘invoke their laws to protect themselves 


from enemies from within and without, 
no longer will the American people tem- 
porize with, or listen to, the fellow travel- 
ers who have been hiding behind a mask 
of so-called liberalism while pulling So- 
viet Russia’s chestnuts out of the fire. 
Fellow travelers—intellectually sympa- 
thetic, who worked with Hiss, are now on 
notice that their turn would probably be 
next. 

Squealing and discomforted left-wing 
columnists, like splinters from the Com- 
munist trunk, are left-handedly coming 
to the rescue of Hiss by advising true 
Americans not to make an issue of his 
conviction. These columnists of the far 
left who seem to be inspired by the acts 
of men in high places in our Republic, 
have never been noted for the construc- 
tive interest that they have taken in 
preserving our form of government. For 
many years, these true Americans have 
been the target for their smear. Now 
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that Hiss, one of their pets, has had the 
mask torn from his face by due process 
of law, these left-wingers have the cynical 
nerve to admonish these true Americans 
not to talk about the outcome of the trial, 
not to make an issue of it, and not to feel 
the natural sense of relief that the per- 
fidy of this individual has been exposed. 
It should be remembered that our legal 
constitutional processes carefully sur- 
round anyone accused of a crime, and 
guarantee that they shall receive a full 
and fair trial by a jury of American citi- 
zens. The authors of our Constitution 
in their wisdom made no place for such 
columnists in our judicial system. 

Apropos of these columnists, I should 
Jike to refer to a syndicated item appear- 
ing in a local paper in my own home dis- 
trict, which closes with this: 

I have the feeling that it will not win 
* * © much popularity among the rank 
and file of voters. It is too deeply mortify- 
ing to most Americans to be reminded of 
the unhappy era when faith fell away and, 
more important, there will be a persistent 
doubt whether Hiss received a fair trial in 
the present atmosphere when guilty accus- 
ers seek to unload their burden of guilt by 
public accusation. President Truman, talk- 
ing, in his state of the Union message, about 
what a strong and free America can do came 
much closer to the temper of today. 


What a sorry spectacle this Hiss mat- 
ter has become. When his treacherous 
perfidy was first revealed, the President 
of the United States called it a red her- 
ring. I said then in connection with the 
red-herring statement by President Tru- 
man, way back on August 14, 1948: 

I do not have to be told that words alone 
may not constitute treason under section 3, 
article 3, of the Constitution of the United 
States and that this section when it refers to 
giving aid and comfort to the enemies of the 
Nation, means literally a nation, or its na- 
tionals, with whom we are actually at war. 

But I have said recently, and I say again 
today, that the statement that the inquiry 
concerning communistic activities and un- 
dercover work is only a red herring to dis- 
tract public attention from other events, is 
treasonable in spirit and effect as giving aid 
and comfort to potential enemies of the 
United States. 

True, we are not actually at war, but it is 
true also that war could develop and a state 
of war come to exist between the United 
States of America and the U. S. S. R. before 
those who hear these words have had their 
breakfasts tomorrow morning. 


I go further—I say that in this manner 
President Truman, after the fashion of 
some of the muddled thinking of the 
day, unwittingly used the prestige of his 
high office on behalf of one of his coun- 
try's enemies. President Truman should 
reread his oath of office. When he made 
his “red herring” statement, he edged 
dangerously close to the impeachment 
area. The President has also stated that 
Communism in this country was merely 
a “bugaboo” and that he does not believe 
that there will ever come a time when 
anyone will really want to overturn it. 
By thus attempting to minimize the se- 
riousness of the situation with which we 
are confronted and by ridiculing the ef- 
forts of honest-to-God Americans work- 
ing for the best interests of this country, 
the President sets the pattern and style 
for a “head in the sand” attitude toward 
Communism which merely makes more 
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difficult the task of bringing to the bar 
of justice those who seek to betray our 
country, 

During the recent Hiss trial the press 
reported that a defense witness, a psy- 
chiatrist named Binger, stated in 1948 
that “the bugaboo of Communism” was 
“spreading a state of neurotic anxiety 
in the United States” and that this 
bugaboo was “fanned largely by big 
business.” It is this type of irresponsi- 
ble thinking which plays directly into 
the hands of our enemies. 

And what of Secretary Acheson, who 
has known for years about the oft-circu- 
lated accusations concerning Alger Hiss? 
And what does he mean by his state- 
ment of yesterday that he does not in- 
tend to turn his back on Hiss? The 
American people are entitled to know. 
Mr. Acheson has just humiliated the 
American people by openly favoring the 
policy of appeasing Soviet Russia by giv- 
ing comfort to the Chinese Reds. What 
is the new Acheson doctrine? Is it the 
Truman doctrine? Is it for containment 
of Communism? When we have spent 
thirty-three billions since the close of 
the fighting war, mainly for containing 
Communism in western Europe while the 
reverse policy has been in effect in the 
Far East where the Communist numbers 
have increased from under 200,000,000 
to close to a billion. This was distinctly 
set forth in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
week ago Monday by my distinguished 
colleague, the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin, LAWRENCE H. SMITH. Are we failing 
in unified American doctrine? Is the ad- 
ministration split apart or is it just some 
more muddled thinking? 

And to pursue the verities still fur- 
ther, we have the spectacle of Associate 
Justices of the United States Supreme 
Court, of one of whom Hiss was a pro- 
tege, appearing as character witnesses in 
the trial. And now we come to one of 
the most ironical items in the entire Hiss 
mess. Roving Ambassador Philip Jes- 
sup, now in the Far East, gathering facts 
and conclusions upon which to base rec- 
ommendations for the conduct of our 
affairs with the Communists, was a 
character witness for Hiss in his sec- 
ond trial. One must ask just how naive 
these men are who sit in high places in 
our country. I do not accuse them of 
being fellow travelers, but it is obvious 
that a lot of fellows have been traveling 
with them, 

What a national tragedy—a trusted 
bright young man who sat with Roose- 
velt, Stalin, and Molotov—this trusted 
bright young man, who posed smilingly 
with Molotov at the counsel table in San 
Francisco during the period when the 
United Nations was having its birth 
pains, is now dishonored and a felon. 

But a thing far more tragic is the fact 
that those entrusted with the duty of 
formulating our foreign policy and pro- 
tecting us from Communism abroad can- 
not even protect us from Communist ac- 
tivity going on under their very noses, 
And even when it is pointed out to them 
by competent authority, they either re- 
fuse to believe it or seek to excuse it. 

The effrontery of some of these officials 
in trying to help Hiss escape justice has 
been beyond the bounds of ethical pro- 
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cedure. But what of the unconvicted 
Hisses? It is the solemn duty of the 
Congress, with its far-reaching powers, 
to resolutely investigate and bring to the 
bar of justice and compel them to face 
the obloquy their acts have brought 
down upon them. As I said many years 
ago in connection with the New York 
State Legislature, it is the duty of a leg- 
islature not only to make the laws but to 
investigate to determine the effectiveness 
of such laws, to see if these laws are do- 
ing the job that was intended. The Hiss 
conviction is good—a much-needed start 
on the regulation and punishment of 
those who seek to betray their country. 
His fangs have been pulled, but we must 
continue ceaseless quest to pull those of 
other vipers who have been nursing at 
our bosoms. 

Let us find out who is responsible for 
these conditions which have been so 
properly mentioned here today. Who 
are they? 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. DAVENPORT asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 5 
minutes tomorrow following the disposi- 
tion of business on the Speaker’s desk and 
the conclusion of special orders hereto- 
fore granted. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts (at 
the request of Mr. Martin of Massachu- 
setts) was given permission to extend 
her remarks in the Recorp in two 
instances. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 


A joint resolution of the Senate of the 
following title was taken from the 
Speaker’s table and, under the rule, re- 
ferred as follows: 


S. J. Res. 25. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 34 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Fri- 
day, January 27, 1950, at 12 o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1163. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States transmitting sup- 
plemental estimates of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1950 in the amount of $313,163,- 
000 and contract authorization in the 
amount of $87,650,000, together with certain 
proposed provisions and an increase in a 
limitation pertaining to existing appropria- 
tions (H. Doc. No. 456); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

1164. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a report pursuant to 
section 5, Public Law 657, Seventy-ninth 
Congress, approved August 7, 1946 (60 Stat. 
902, 41 U. S. C. A. 106-n); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

1165. A letter from the Office of the Sec- 
retary of State, transmitting the second an- 
nual report of claims paid by the Department 
of State during the calendar year 1949 pur- 
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suant to provisions of section 404 of the 
Federal Tort Claims Act, as amended; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

1166. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a report of proposed 
transfer of vessels pursuant to section 1 of 
the act of August 7, 1946, chapter 804 (60 
Stat. 897); to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

1167. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting report on foreign excess 
property disposal pursuant to section 404 
(d) of the Federal Property and Administra- 
tive Services Act of 1949; to the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. SPENCE: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. H. R. 6743. A bill to amend the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Act, as amended, 
and title IV of the National Housing Act, 
as amended, and for other purposes; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 1540). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. McSWEENEY: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 447. Resolution for con- 
sideration of S. 2596, an act relating to edu- 
cation or training of veterans under title II 
of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act (Pub- 
lic Law 346, 78th Cong., June 22, 1944), with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1541). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DELANEY: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 448. Resolution for con- 
sideration of H. R. 87, a bill relating to the 
promotion of veterans of World War II in the 
field service of the Post Office Department; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1546). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. LYLE: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 451. Resolution for considera- 
tion of H. J. Res. 398, joint resolution re- 
lating to cotton and peanut acreage allot- 
ments and marketing quotas under the Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended; without amendment (Rept. 1547). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. Senate Concurrent Resolution 34. 
Concurrent resolution favoring the suspen- 
sion of deportation of certain aliens; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1542). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. Senate Concurrent Resolution 36. 
Concurrent resolution favoring the suspen- 
sion of deportation of certain aliens; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1543). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr, WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. Senate Concurrent Resolution 39. 
Concurrent resolution favoring the suspen- 
sion of deportation of certain aliens; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1544). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. Senate Concurrent Resolution 42. 
Concurrent resolution favoring the suspen- 
sion of deportation of certain aliens; with 
an amendment (Rept. No. 1545). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 


XCVI——64 
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Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 3462. A bill for the 
relief of Walter J. O'Toole; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1548). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred, as follows: 


By Mr. BURNSIDE: 

H. R. 6998. A bill to exempt from the tax 
on transportation of persons amounts paid 
for the transportation of Boy Scouts and 
Scouters to the National Jamboree of the 
Boy Scouts of America to be held at Valley 
Forge, Pa.; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: 

H.R.6999. A bill to declare that the 
United States hold certain lands in trust for 
the Oglala Sioux Tribe of the Pine Ridge 
Reservation in the State of South Dakota; 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. FARRINGTON: 

H. R. 7000. A bill to authorize the issuance 
of certain public-improvement bonds of the 
Territory of Hawaii and to confirm and ratify 
Act 63 of the Special Session Laws of Hawail 
1949, relating to the Hawaiian Civilian Con- 
servation Corps; to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

By Mr. MILES: 

H. R. 7001. A bill to amend the War Claims 
Act of 1948, as amended; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. O'SULLIVAN: 

H. R. 7002. A bill to amend section 32 of 
the Trading With the Enemy Act of 1917, as 
amended, so as to permit the return under 
such section of property which an alien ac- 
quired, by gift, devise, bequest, or inherit- 
ance, from an American citizen; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: 

H. R. 7003. A bill to repeal excise taxes on 
business and store machines; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 7004. A bill to repeal excise taxes on 
sporting goods; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. SADOWSKI: 

H. R. 7005. A bill to amend the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934, as amended; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

By Mr. SANBORN: 

H. R. 7006. A bill authorizing an appropri- 
ation for the construction of a high school 
and junior high-school building at Black- 
foot, Idaho, for district No. 55, Bingham 
County, embracing the southeast portion of 
Bingham County and including the Fort Hall 
Indian Reservation; to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. SIMFSON of Illinois: 

H. R. 7007. A bill relating to funds appor- 
tioned to States under the Federal Aid Road 
Act and the Federal Highway Act; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H. R.7008. A bill to authorize certain con- 
struction at military and naval installations, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. WELCH: 

H.R.7009. A bill to repeal the proviso 
against the filling of the vacancy in the office 
of district judge for the eastern and western 
districts of Missouri; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JENNINGS: 

H. R. 7010. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 with respect to the 
definition of the employment relation; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 
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By Mr. HOWELL: 

H. R. 7011. A bill to provide that compen- 
sation of a Federal officer or employee shall 
be subject to State tax only in the State 
where he is domiciled, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H. J. Res. 404. Joint resolution designating 
the 6th day of January of each year as Haym 
Salomon Day; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: 

H. Con. Res. 180. Concurrent resolution to 
express the sense of Congress with respect to 
the elimination of weapons of mass destruc- 
tion; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. JONAS: 

H. Res. 449. Resolution directing the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to transmit informa- 
tion relating to the internal revenue which 
is derived from income taxes on tips and 
gratuities; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Florida: 

H. Res. 450. Resolution to amend the rules 
of the House to require the yeas and nays 
in the case of final action on appropriation 
bills; to the Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the Territory of Hawaii, relating to 
repeal of the Federal tax on the transporta- 
tion of persons between the Territory and 
the mainland United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXU, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ALLEN of California: 

H. R. 7012. A bill for the relief of Anna 
Ellero and Clara Ellero; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 7013. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Yae 
Bennett; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 7014. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Selma Weissblum; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BLATNIK: 

H. R. 7015. A bill for the relief of Emma 
Dumas, Anna M. Daigle, Glen LeMaster, John 
Luke, Nettie Mallinger, C. A. Szavey, Sandra 
Sinkola, and Charles Young, Sr.; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CASE of New Jersey: 

H.R.7016. A bill for the relief of Peter 
and Margaret O'Donnell and James P. and 
Arlene R. Shannon; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. D'EWART: 

H. R. 7017. A bill authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue a patent in fee 
to Edgar S. Bigman; to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. GOODWIN: 

H. R. 7018. A bill for the relief of Luigi 

Dini; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KEOGH: 

H. R. 7019. A bill for the relief of Aenny 

Blank; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KLEIN: 

H. R. 7020. A bill for the relief of Oldrich 
and Maria Pavlousek; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MITCHELL: 

H. R. 7021. A bill for the relief of Arnold 

Horowitz; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MULTER: 

H. R. 7022. A bill for the relief of Nissim 
Salim Tawil; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1734. By Mr. BOGGS of Delaware: Petition 
of Woman's Christian Temperance Union, of 
Cheswold, Del., containing 28 signatures, sup- 
porting legislation which would prohibit the 
transportation of alcoholic-beverage adver- 
tising in interstate commerce and the broad- 
casting of alcoholic-beverage advertising over 
the radio; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

1735. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
chairman, New Orleans Rent Advisory Board, 
New Orleans, La., recommending that Fed- 
eral rent control be extended beyond the 
expiration date of June 30, 1950; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

1736. Also, petition of A. Holmes and oth- 
ers, Local 802, American Federation of Mu- 
sicians, New York, N. Y. requesting that 
House bill 4453 (FEPC) get priority; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

1787. Also, petition of American Legion, 
Department of Texas, Austin, Tex., recom- 
mending that the area of Resaca de los 
Palmas be declared neutral territory for 
the purpose of exchanging flags and ban- 
ners; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1738. Petition of Mrs. Neil Morton and 16 
others, in favor of a bill to prohibit the 
transportation of alcoholic-beverage adver- 
tising in interstate commerce and the broad- 
casting of alcoholic-beverage advertising 
over the radio; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

1789. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Bra- 
denton Townsend Club, No. 1, Bradenton, 
Fla., requesting passage of House bills 2135 
and 2136, known as the Townsend pian; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1740. Also, petition of Cassadaga Townsend 
Club, No. 1, Cassadaga, Fla., requesting pas- 
sage of House bills 2135 and 2136, known as 
the Townsend plan; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

1741. Also, petition of the president, Day- 
tona Beach Club, No. 2, Daytona Beach, Fla., 
requesting passage of House bills No, 2135 
and 2136, known as the Townsend plan; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

1742. Also, petition of Trailer Park at Sara- 
sota, Sarasota, Fla., requesting passage of 
House bills 2135 and 2136, known as the 
Townsend plan; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

1743. Also, petition of Fifth Congressional 
District Council of Townsend Clubs, Ormond, 
Fla., requesting passage of House bills 2135 
and 2136, known as the Townsend plan; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1744. Also, petition of I. C. Ellis and others, 
Orlando, Fla., requesting passage of House 
bills 2135 and 2136, known as the Townsend 
plan; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1745. Also, petition of N. A. Simmons and 
others, Tampa, Fla., requesting passage of 
House bills 2135 and 2136, known as the 
Townsend plan; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

1746. Also, petition of Daniel N. Norton 
and others, St. Petersburg, Fla., requesting 
passage of House bills 2185 and 2136, known 
as the Townsend plan; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

1747. Also, petition of William Joyce and 
others, Miami, Fla., requesting passage of 
House bills 2135 and 2136, known as the 
Townsend plan; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

1748. By Mr. HART: Petition of the Hud- 
son County (N. J.) Bar Association, urging 
support and strengthening of the United 
Nations; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1749. Also, memorial of the city of Newark, 
N. J., favoring adoption of civil-rights bill; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 
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1750, By Mr. FORAND: Resolution of the 
General Assembly of Rhode Island, memorial- 
izing Congress with relation to the United 
States constitutional amendment on equal 
rights for women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1751. By Mr. JUDD: Petition of Mrs. Astrid 
M. Roach and other citizens of Minneapolis, 
Minn., urging consideration and support of 
the Bryson bill, H. R. 2428, and a Senate 
counterpart of that measure; to the Com- 
mittée on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1752. By Mr. KEARNEY: Petition of sev- 
eral residents of Schenectady, N. Y., advocat- 
ing passage of legislation to prohibit adver- 
tising of alcoholic beverages over the radio 
and in interstate commerce; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Fripay, JANuARY 27, 1950 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, we mingle our praying 
breath with these timeless words: Praise 
God from whom all blessings flow. We 
thank Thee that nothing seen or unseen 
can separate us from Thy divine love. 

Blessed Lord, make plain the path of 
duty that we may understand that life 
needs the discipline of work to make it 
great and good. O give us the faith that 
shall bear unmoved the cares of toil, and 
shall murmur not when the chastening 
rod is heavy. Look with mercy upon 
our historic institutions and blot out all 
strife, all antagonisms, and all factions 
which threaten our social order and the 
stability of our people. 


“Whenever man oppresses man beneath 
the liberal sun, 
O Lord, be there; Thine arm make bare; 
Thy righteous will be done.” 


For the sake of Him who became poor 
that we might become rich. Amen. 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present, 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names; 


[Roll No. 20] 

Abbitt Chiperfield Fulton 
Allen, Il. Chudoff Gamble 
Arends Clemente Gary 
Auchincloss Cole, Kans, Gilmer 
Barden Cole, N. Y. Gorski 
Barrett, Pa. Corbett Granahan 
Beall Coudert Green 
Bennett, Fla, Davenport Gwinn 
Blackney Davies, N. Y. Fall, 
Bland Davis, Tenn. Edwin Arthur 

5 Dawson 1. 
Bolling Dingell Leonard W, 
Breen Dollinger Halleck 
Brown, Ga Donohue Hand 
Buckley, N. Y. Douglas Hays, Ohio 
Bulwinkle Doyle Hébert 
Burdick nam Heller 
Burton Ellsworth Hinshaw 
Byrne, N. Y. ston Hobbs 
Case, S. Dak, Engel, Mich. Hoffman, M, 
Cavalcante on Holifield 
Celler Fellows Hope 
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James Nixon ott, 
Javits Norblad Hugh D., Jr. 
Jonas Norton Scrivner 
Judd O'Toole Scudder 
Keating Pfeifer, Secrest 

ee Joseph L. Shafer 
Kelly, N. Y. Pfeiffer, Short 
Kennedy WilliamL, Sikes 
Keogh Philbin Smathers 
Kilday Phillips, Tenn. Smith, Kans. 
Kirwan Plumley Smith, Ohio 
Klein Poulson Stanley 
Kunkel Powell Taber 
Lane Price Taylor 
Latham Quinn ‘Thomas 
Lichtenwalter Rabaut Underwood 
Lynch Redden Veide 
McCulloch Rees Vorys 
McMillan, S.C. Richards Wadsworth 
Macy Rivers Wagner 
Marcantonio Rogers, Fla. Walsh 
Marshall Rogers, Mass. Weichel 
Miller, Nebr. Roosevelt Werdel 
Monroney Sadlak Whitaker 
Morgan Sadowski White, Idaho 
Morrison St. George Withrow 
Moulder Saylor Wolcott 
Multer Scott, ‘ood 
Murphy Hardie 


The SPEAKER, On this roll call 285 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
McDaniel, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with an 
amendment in which the concurrence of 
the House is requested, a bill of the House 
of the following title: 

H. R. 4692. An act to provide for the ex- 
tension of the term of certain patents of 
persons who served in the military or naval 


forces of the United States during World 
War II. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendment to the 
foregoing bill, requests a conference with 
the House on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. EastLanp, Mr. O’Conor, and Mr. 
Witey to be the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 2911. An act to authorize the President 
to appoint Lt. Col. Charles H. Bonesteel as 
executive director of the European Coor- 
dinating Committee under the Mutual De- 
fense Assistance Act of 1949, without affect- 
ing his military status and perquisites. 


NATIONAL CHILDREN’S DENTAL HEALTH 
DAY 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk House Joint Resolution 
184, authorizing the President of the 
United States of America to proclaim 
February 6, 1950, as National Children’s 
Dental Health Day, with Senate amend- 
ment thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendment, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 


Line 4, strike out “and directed.” 


1950 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. f 

The Senate amendment was concurred 
in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SABATH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an article by Bob 
Considine. f 

Mr. HARRISON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Record in two instances and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. ADDONIZIO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a resolution. 

Mrs. WOODHOUSE asked and was 
given permission to extend her remarks 
in the Record and include a résumé of 
the Hoover report. 

Mr. MEYER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include an editorial. 

Mr. McGREGOR asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial appear- 
ing in the Mount Vernon (Ohio) News. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an edi- 
torial appearing in the Montgomery Mes- 
senger. 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and 
include an address by Mr. Leonard W. 
Trester. I am informed by the Public 
Printer that this will exceed two pages 
of the Recor and will cost $191.34, but 
I ask that it be printed notwithstanding 
that fact. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
notwithstanding the cost, the extension 
may be made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr, HILL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recor on the coal shortage and include 
telegrams. 

Mr. DONDERO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include correspondence. 

Mr. BOYKIN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a statement by Louis 
Johnson. 

Mr. BECKWORTH asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Record and include information 
about war claims. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MITCHELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include extraneous material. 

SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 

Mr. DOLLIVER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 20 
minutes on February 2, following any 
special orders heretofore entered. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
at the conclusion of the legislation pro- 
gram today, and following any special 
orders heretofore entered, and also on 
Wednesday and Thursday next, I may 
be permitted to address the House for 10 
minutes, so that I may put in the 
Recorp the 1-minute speeches I have 
accumulated. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO EXTEND REMARKS 
AT THIS POINT 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include a telegram. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received a telegraphic message of vital 
importance. It comes from one of 
America’s most distinguished educators, 
Dr. Robert Maynard Hutchins, of the 
University of Chicago. This is its text: 

As chancelor of the University of Chicago 
and chairman of the Committee on Federal 
Aid to Medical Schools of the American As- 
sociation of Universities, I want to bear 
urgent witness to the critical and immediate 
need of the medical schools of this country. 
President Conant's recent statement on the 
precarious financial condition of Harvard 
Medical and Public Health Schools is appli- 
cable in my opinion to every school in the 
country training personnel for the profes- 
sions concerned with health. The cost of 
providing instruction of high quality for 
doctors and other medical personnel far ex- 
ceeds the funds available from tuition and 
other sources. 

Without operating funds, schools will be 
unable to maintain current enrollments— 
already dangerously low—and improve pres- 
ent standards of instruction. Public support 
in the form of Federal funds is essential if 
schools are to fulfill their public responsi- 
bility, providing enough well-trained per- 
sonnel to meet the health needs of the Na- 
tion. Whatever action may be taken on any 
other aspect of providing adequate health 
services, the country cannot afford to let 
existing shortages of trained health per- 
sonnel increase in severity. I therefore urge 
your efforts toward prompt passage of H. R. 
5940, feeling convinced that in its present 
form the bill affords adequate protection of 
academic and administrative freedom while 
providing reasonable control of the expendi- 
ture of public funds, 


The signature is that of Dr. Hutchins, 
a man noted for disinterest in the unnec- 
essary. 

This telegram, it seems to me, is final 
testimony to the irresistible pressure 
building up in the medical schools of this 
country. The statement of President 
Conant, of Harvard, to which Dr. Hutch- 
ins refers, is a cry for help from a univer- 
sity that is among the Nation’s richest 
and best endowed. Each one of you 
know how much more desperate is the 
plight of the medical schools in your own 
States. 

The distinguished gentlemen from 
Michigan know what is happening at 
Wayne, Michigan State, and the Uni- 
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versity of Michigan. Every Massachu- 
setts Representative must know the dire 
straits of the schools there. This is a 
universal and far-reaching problem, one 
that goes not only to the present welfare 
of our great medical schools but to the 
health and well-being of America’s cit- 
izens of today and tomorrow. 


AMENDING AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT 
ACT OF 1938 


Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on Rules I call up 
House Resolution 451 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consideration 
of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 398) relat- 
ing to cotton and peanut acreage allotments 
and marketing quotas under the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended. That 
after general debate, which shall be confined 
to the bill and continue not to exceed 3 
hours, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Agriculture, the 
joint resolution shall be read for amend- 
ment under the 5-minute rule. At the con- 
clusion of the consideration of the joint res- 
olution for amendment, the Committee shall 
rise and report the joint resolution to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted and the previous question shall 
be considered as ordered on the joint resolu- 
tion and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


Mr. LYLE, Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
{Mr. Brown], and at this time yield my- 
self 6 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 451 
makes in order the immediate consid- 
eration of House Joint Resolution 398, 
a joint resolution from the Committee on 
Agriculture relating to cotton- and pea- 
nut-acreage allotments. Its immediate 
consideration and enactment are neces- 
sary and of great importance to the 
Nation. 

This resolution does not propose new 
legislation. It simply seeks to accom- 
plish what good administration would 
have done without additional legisla- 
tion—give the farmer a fair deal, It 
seeks to put back into the law what has 
been deleted by either a complete mis- 
understanding by the administrators or 
utter disregard of the intent and letter 
of the law and its proper application. 

It was never the intention of Congress 
that inequities and hardships should 
follow the enactment of the quota law. 
It was passed to insure a reduction in 
cotton production, to insure a minimum 
surplus, and a fair and reasonable price. 
The cut, as provided in Public Law 272 
was about 7,000,000 acres. Had such 
a cut been fairly and evenly distributed, 
there could have been little legitimate 
complaint. The cut was not fairly and 
evenly distributed. A Nation-wide re- 
duction of about 23 percent is not evenly 
distributed when thousands of farmers 
are forced, under the terms of Public 
Law 272, to cut their cotton acreage 80 
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to 90 percent. A cotton farmer who has 
been planting 300 acres to cotton annu- 
ally has not received his fair share when 
allocated 57 acres for 1950. Not only 
can he not eat or live under such terms 
but he will lose his equity in his land 
and must turn away his tenants, his 
partners in business. 

A law, any law, which forces thou- 
sands upon thousands to suffer the hard- 
ship of hunger and bankruptcy can 
hardly be justified. This amendment 
will most certainly relieve many of such 
an unbearable hardship. 

House Joint Resolution 398 provides 
for the allocation of additional acreage— 
approximately 1,400,000—to the cotton 
farmers of America. It is a 1-year emer- 
gency measure calculated to correct 
gross inequities and hardships which 
have arisen from the administration of 
the cotton quota law—Public Law 272— 
enacted last August. 

The resolution provides that cotton 
farmers shall have a cotton-acreage al- 
lotment of no less than 70 percent of the 
average planted in 1946-47-48, including 
war crops, to cotton, or 50 percent of the 
highest planted in any one of such years. 

There is a proviso to limit the allot- 
ment to not to exceed 40 percent of the 
acreage on such farms which are tilled 
annually or in regular rotation. It fur- 
ther provides authority for the redistri- 
bution of allocated acreage which is not 
planted and is voluntarily surrendered by 
the owner or operator of the farm. The 
resolution also provides small additional 
acreage for peanuts. 

The establishment of quotas results in 
hardships under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, but it is particularly harsh 
at this time. The cost of production for 
the farmer is at an all-time high. The 
prices he pays for all that he buys are 
well above parity. At a time when the 
hourly wage of the Nation goes up by 
virtue of a Federal law, the income of the 
farmer unfortunately is falling by virtue 
of a Federal law. 

The application of Public Law 272, as 
interpreted and administered, has re- 
sulted in severe—unduly severe—hard- 
ships. These are actual, not imaginary, 
hardships. 

It surely must cause many of you who 
have not been closely associated with 
this problem to wonder why we find our- 
selves faced with this difficulty. The ex- 
cellent report filed by the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Coor Rv] to accom- 
pany House Joint Resolution 398 dis- 
cusses the factors involved. There are 
many, namely: lack of accurate informa- 
tion on acreage planted during past 
years; lack of experienced farmer-ad- 
ministrators at the county level; and, in 
my personal judgment, a complete mis- 
understanding or disregard by the De- 
partment of Agriculture of the intent of 
Congress in enacting Public Law 272. 

With few exceptions, the farmers— 
the victims—were not in any respect at 
fault in this tragic mix-up. But no mat- 
ter the villain, this amendment will per- 
mit any farmer whose acreage is below 
the minimum, irrespective of the reason, 
to be brought up to the 70-50 minimum, 
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limited by 40 percent of his acreage 
which is tilled annually or in regular ro- 
tation. As the committee report so ably 
says: 

The additional acreage which may be re- 
quired for this act of simple justice will be 
a small price for the Nation to pay for con- 
tinuation and vindication of the principle 
that sound soil-conservation practices shall 
be considered in the allotment of quotas. 


The problems involved are peculiar to 
the Cotton Belt, but the effects are not 
confined to regions alone. The entire 
Nation feels the pinch on agricultural 
income. This is not a bill to benefit only 
the cotton States. No part of the Nation 
can fail to benefit by its enactment. No 
part of the Nation can but suffer if it 
fails in passage. While no one can right- 
fully say that it will cost the Government 
a single penny, it can be said with all 
certainty that it is a measure to add 
more than a billion dollars to the agri- 
cultural income—income that will be 
spent for the products and goods of 
America, in every State in the Union. 

It means added business for the con- 
stituents of all of you. It means food, 
shelter, and clothing for those of thou- 
sands of us. 

I earnestly request your support of this 
rule and this bill. You and your people 
live in partnership with the farmer. His 
prosperity is yours; his poverty you 
share. No politics is involved, only cold 
economics. This Congress is conscious 
of the truth that millions of the jobs of 
nonfarm workers are directly depend- 
ent upon billions of farm income. It 
would be reassuring to the Nation to see 
an overwhelmingly favorable vote on 
this measure. The rule provides for am- 
ple debate and for any germane amend- 
ment. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LYLE. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
gentleman stated that if the Department 
had carried out the quota law as it was 
intended to be carried out by the com- 
mittee and the Congress that we would 
not have had this difficulty. I wish the 
gentleman would, if he can, explain 
wherein they have failed to carry out the 
intent of the Congress. 

Mr. LYLE. I would be very happy to 
do so, but I made a rather lengthy state- 
ment on the fioor of the House on Feb- 
ruary 6, which I would like for the gentle- 
man to read, if he would. I went into it 
at some length, and it would take about 
20 minutes to do that. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I did 
read it, of course, and I know about it, 
but I thought for the benefit of the House 
the gentleman would like to do that now. 

Mr. LYLE. I am afraid it would take 
a little while, but I shall take it up in 
general debate. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER, Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 
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Mr. GORE. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House, 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 21] 

Abbitt Halleck Philbin 
Allen, III. Hand Phillips, Calif. 
Arends Phillips, Tenn. 
Auchincloss Hays, Ohio Plumiey 
Barden Hébert Poulson 
Barrett, Pa. Heller Powell 
Beall Hobbs Price 
Bennett, Fla. Hoffman, II Quinn 
Bland Hope Rabaut 
Boggs, La. James Redden 
Bosone Javits ees 
Breen Jennings Ribicoff 
Brown, Ga Jonas Richards 
Buckley, N.Y. Keating Rivers 
Bulwinkle Kelly, N.Y. Rogers, Fla 
Burdick Kennedy Rogers, Mass 
Burton Keogh Roosevelt 
Byrne, N. Y. King Sadlak 
Case, S. Dak Klein Sadowski 
Cavalcante Kunkel St. 
Celler Lane Saylor 
Clemente Latham Scott, Hardie 
Cooley mke Scott, 
Corbett Lichtenwalter Hugh D., Jr. 
Coudert Lodge Scrivner 
Davies, N.Y. Lynch Scudder 
Davis, Tenn. McCulloch Secrest 
Dawson McMillan, S.C. Short 
Dingell Macy Simpson, Pa. 
Dollinger Marcantonio Smathers 
Donohue Marshall Smith, Kans. 
Durham Miles Smith, Ohio 
Ellsworth Miller, Calif. Stanley 
Engel, Mich, Miller, Nebr, Stigler 
Fallon Monroney Sutton 
Fellows Morgan Taber 
Fernandez Morrison ‘Taylor 
Fulton Moulder Underwood 
Gamble Multer Vorys 
Gary Murdock Wadsworth 
Gilmer Murphy Wagner 
Gorski Nelson Walsh 
Granahan Nixon Weichel 
Green Norblad Werdel 
Gwinn Norton Whitaker 
Hale O'Toole White, Idaho 
Hall, Pfeifer, Wilson, Okla, 

Edwin Arthur Joseph L. Wolcott 
Hall, feiffer, Wood 

Leonard W. William L. Zablocki 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 286 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
5 under the call were dispensed 
with. 


AMENDING AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT 
ACT OF 1938 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, as 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. LYLE] 
has explained, House Resolution 451 
makes in order House Joint Resolution 
398, with 3 hours of general debate. 

The measure has been reported from 
the Committee on Agriculture, after some 
emergency sessions and hearings, to re- 
lieve a situation that has developed as a 
result of the so-called trial run of the 
1949 Agricultural Act. I know of no op- 
position to the rule on this side of the 
House. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 minute to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Gavin]. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Dean 
Acheson has the right, as an individual, 
to his own personal viewpoint. But as 
Secretary of State and a public official, I 
think he has made a grave and serious 
error in publicly expressing himself as he 
did on the Alger Hiss case. 
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His sympathy for Hiss evidences his 
thinking and Dean Acheson by his pub- 
lic pronouncement has forfeited his right 
to continue in this high office of Govern- 
ment as our Secretary of State repre- 
senting the American people. 

Therefore, in view of the fact, that his 
thinking is contrary to the wishes of the 
American people, he has lost any confi- 
dence and value he has had as our Sec- 
retary of State and his resignation is in 
order. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN]. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, on January 17, I called the at- 
tention of the House to a coal-shortage 
situation in Minnesota and the North- 
west. I urged the President to take im- 
mediate action to restore coal production 
in order to relieve suffering of American 
citizens who are short of fuel under coid 
subtemperature conditions. The Presi- 
dent has refused to act. He states that 
no emergency exists, although his chief 
of the Bureau of Mines advises that the 
situation is critical. 

Mr. Speaker, the coal-supply situation 
in many communities in my congres- 
sional district has become extremely crit- 
ical. The emergency is here and the 
people in need of coal cannot understand 
the reason for the failure of the Presi- 
dent to act. He is the only official who 
has the authority to act with dispatch. 
I fully understand and recognize, Mr. 
Speaker, as you stated last Friday, that 
President Truman won the last election 
and secured a Democratic Congress. I 
concede that he won the election. But 
that does not give him any right to play 
politics with human misery and suffering. 

I have had several long-distance tele- 
phone calls within the past 24 hours from 
citizens in various communities in my 
district telling me about the coal short- 
age. The temperature last night at 
Rochester, Minn., went down to 27° be- 
low zero. I made a survey today in 
Rochester, which most of you know is 
a medical center, and found that of the 
36 hotels in that city, about half of them 
are virtually out of stoker coal. These 
hotels are mainly used by sick people 
from all parts of the world, who have 
come to the Mayo Clinic for treatment. 
They must have warm rooms in the pres- 
ent subzero weather and it takes coal 
to provide the heat. 

I checked with the coal dealers in 
Rochester and found they only had 12 
tons of stoker coal on hand today. They 
have two carloads of coal on the way, 
but there is uncertainty when it will ar- 
rive from the coal fields of IIlinois, and 
this small quantity will only last 2 days, 
if rationed out. 

Something must be done, and the 
President of the United States is the only 
one that can doit. If he does not recog- 
nize that there is an emergency, I can 
assure him that there is a critical emer- 
gency in my congressional district and 
elsewhere in the Northwest, where they 
are now having subzero temperatures. 
In other communities they are also short 
of stoker coal. Our schools in some sec- 
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tions will be closed down by February 1 
unless coal is received. That is true of 
Northfield, Minn. In other areas many 
families will be without coal within a 
few days. 

If the President has inherent powers 
under the Constitution that he desires to 
exercise, instead of functioning under the 
law passed by the Congress, then he 
should exercise that power to get people 
back to work in the coal mines to pro- 
duce in full production so as to save 
the people in this country from the suf- 
fering and misery which will occur as 
the result of these coal shorteges. 

The time to act is now, before it is too 
late. I again call upon the President of 
the United States to function in his 
executive capacity in accordance with 
the Constitution, because we are in need. 
If he does not act immediately he will 
have to take the consequences. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. SABATH]. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, the able 
gentleman from Texas who brought 
about the favorable action on this rule in 
the Committee on Rules has explained 
the bill. Consequently I do not think it 
is necessary for me to explain the rule 
or elaborate on the bill. However, I am 
obliged to call attention to some signifi- 
cant and important facts relative there- 
to. 


The resolution before us was intro- 
duced on January 21, and the request 
for a rule was made before the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture had a printed bill. 

The bill came in while the committee 
was in session; the ink was still wet. At 
the same time, the lengthy report on 
this resolution was brought in while the 
Committee on Rules was in session con- 
sidering the rule now before us. Of 
course, due to conditions which prevail 
in the Committee on Rules and due to 
the persistence of the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. LyLE]—and I do not blame 
him because he claims there are some 
inequities as to the allocations of acre- 
age—he expressed the desire to bring 
about equity and justice to those who 
have been discriminated against in the 
allocation of cotton acreages. 

Consequently I feel he performed his 
duty as he saw it, and expressed the 
point of view of his constituents. But 
right here I wish to say, if there were 
any discrepancies or if anyone has suf- 
fered, it was not due to the Congress, 
because we passed a bill last year upon 
the recommendation of many capable 
gentlemen on the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, to allegedly alleviate the then exist- 
ing inequalities. 

Now, a rule has been granted upon the 
persistence and insistence of the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. LYLE] and others, 
notwithstanding that we had pending 
an application for a rule for over a period 
of 3 years on the FEPC—the Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Commission bill. For 
4 weeks I have been endeavoring to my 
very utmost to secure a rule on it. By 
everything that is right, that rule had 
precedence. 
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But, due to a coalition and a friendly 
understanding on the part of some of the 
gentlemen from the South, the West, 
and some of my Republican reactionary 
friends who seem to cooperate and have 
been able to cooperate with them, a rule 
was granted without even giving me a 
chance to read the bill or read the report, 
as I said before. Of course, one of the 
gentlemen said that I would not under- 
stand it anyway, because it was a com- 
plicated resolution. 

Oh, I did read it and examine it, and 
I understand it and I know what it 
means. 

Mr. Speaker, the American people will 
wonder, and have a right to wonder, 
about the insincerity of the Republicans, 
who, day in and day out, preach economy 
and complain of the huge public debt 
and not only oppose but vote for these 
additional millions of dollars that will 
be saddled on the backs of the taxpayers. 

However, I myself understand the 
underlying reason, it being that the 
coalition between the Republicans and 
Dixiecrats is working, and God help the 
country if it continues in force. The 
Republicans voted with the Dixiecrats 
for the increase of 1,400,000 acres of 
cotton in return for their votes against 
FEPC. That is obvious. 

They feel they can hide or cover up 
the duplicity and double-dealing, but I 
feel that notwithstanding their ingenu- 
ity and ability to distort facts, they will 
be unable to make it stick. 

The additional tax burden involved in 
this cotton-acreage increase will inure to 
the benefit of 11 States, 5 of which have 
alined themselves with the so-called 
Dixiecrat Party—States like Alabama, 
Georgia, Texas, Arkansas, and South 
Carolina. 

Mr. Speaker, indeed we do have some 
big cotton planters, because only in yes- 
terday’s paper I read of one cotton 
planter who sold his 1949 crop for $1,400,- 
000. Surely he and other large operators 
were not discriminated against. 

I have been informed that the com- 
mittee is working on a so-called perma- 
nent program—that this is only for the 
year 1950—so I felt this matter should go 
over until they were ready to present 
their permanent program. They de- 
manded immediate action, naturally 
feeling that the less the membership 
knew about the great cost involved in 
this bill, the easier it would be for them 
to pass it. It is indeed strange that 
these gentlemen, urging and forcing this 
legislation, which assures them six or 
seven times as great a price for cotton as 
they received under a Republican admin- 
istration, and though they get six to 
seven times more for their crops today, 
oppose at all times any wage increases to 
our workingmen. Their claim is that 
labor is receiving from 50 to 100 percent 
greater wages than before. However, we 
did force through this House the mini- 
mum-wage bill. 

Oh, the inconsistency! I repeat— 
what inconsistency and unfairness on 
their part. 
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Though the Democratic Party, under 
the leadership of Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt, and now under President Truman, 
through progressive legislation, brought 
about the greatest prosperity our country 
has ever enjoyed—especially to the 
South—prosperity they never dreamed 
could be theirs—they thrive upon oppo- 
sition to the President’s program and 
policies for more liberal legislation; and 
this in violation of the Jeffersonian con- 
cept of equal rights to all and special 
privileges to none. 

Mr. Speaker, for 42 years I voted for 
every agricultural bill. No one can just- 
ly charge me with prejudice or that I 
have not had the interest of the farmer 
and agriculture at heart or that I am 
prejudiced against the cotton grower. 
Why, I recollect that due to the tre- 
mendous surplus of cotton which accu- 
mulated during Republican regimes, 
when cotton could not be sold at 4% 
cents or 5 cents a pound, I purchased, 
not for profit but to aid the growers, 500 
bales of cotton, notwithstanding the fact 
that no cotton was grown in my district 
or in my State. 

Personally I feel that the Department 
of Agriculture, which has done so much 
for the farmer these last 18 years, should 
have been given an opportunity to ad- 
just the discrepancies in allotments— 
taking away from the huge operators, 
who farm from 1,000 acres and up, the 
small amount necessary to do justice to 
the operators who have been unfairly 
treated by the county and State organi- 
zations. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. Now that the gentle- 
man does understand it and knows what 
it means, I am sure he will be willing to 
support it? 

Mr. SABATH. Well, it is not as bad 
as the first bill that you introduced. It 
is for 1 year. My objection is not as 
great to this, but I object to the haste 
with which it has been forced through 
the committee, notwithstanding other 
important legislation in which a vast 
majority of the American people are in- 
terested. The FEPC bill has been side- 
tracked under one pretense or another 
for the last 4 weeks, and this bill 
given priority as I said previously. That 
is what I object to. The unfair tactics 
and agreements that seem to be had be- 
tween you gentlemen representing some 
of the cotton States and your Republican 
friends—you, yourself, are all right once 
in a while. You vote with us. But very 
few of the others do. 

Mr. Speaker, as I said before, and to 
make the Recorp factual, the gentleman 
from North Carolina, Chairman CooLEY, 
appeared before the Committee on Rules, 
Thusday morning, and informed the 
committee that he had received a letter 
from the Acting Secretary of Agriculture, 
Mr. K. T. Hutchinson, under date of 
January 26, 1950, stating that— 

On the basis that the reported resolution is 
an emergency measure for 1 year only de- 
signed to authorize the correction of certain 
gross inequities which have resulted from 
the application of the provisions of Public 
Laws 272 and 489, Eighty-first Congress, the 
Department is in favor of its enactment, 
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The reference is to the bill presently 
before us, namely, House Joint Resolu- 
tion 398. 

Now then the able chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture, although 
reading the first paragraph of the letter 
above referred to, has failed to point out 
what the Acting Secretary of Agriculture 
had to say with reference to the unde- 
sirable provisions of this joint resolution, 
Yes, the Department of Agriculture is 
in favor of the enactment of this joint 
resolution. However, they also state 
that their recommendation is based “on 
an understanding that you intend to re- 
consider Public Law 272 with the object 
in mind of rewriting the cotton-acreage- 
allotment provision of the law in a man- 
ner which will not require similar emer- 
gency measures in the future. The his- 
tory of emergency amendments for cor- 
recting inequitable cotton-acreage allot- 
ments is that the additional acreage 
alloted is always over and above the 
amounts considered necessary for proper 
adjustments of supplies to demand.” 

In connection with further less de- 
sirable provisions of the joint resolution, 
the Acting Secretary of Agriculture calls 
attention to section 2, providing for 
farmers who have allotments in excess 
of what they desire to plant in 1950 to 
voluntarily surrender such allotments to 
the county committee for reapportion- 
ment to other farms in the county. The 
Acting Secretary states that this will 
not actually reduce the amount of cot- 
ton that would be otherwise planted in 
1950. He states that the provisions of 
section 1 “will give all farmers who re- 
quest it the larger of 70 percent of the 
3-year average acreage planted or re- 
garded as planted to cotton or 50 per- 
cent of the highest acreage planted or re- 
garded as planted to cotton in any one of 
such 3 years, even though no acreage is 
surrendered by other farmers in the 
county. The counties that will benefit 
the most from surrender and reappor- 
tionment of unused cotton-acreage al- 
lotments are those counties which have 
the most generous allotments in relation 
to the acreage of cotton which is being 
currently planted in such counties.” 

Thus, the Acting Secretary states, 
counties and States in which little or no 
acreage would be released or reappor- 
tioned under section 2 will be at a disad- 
vantage to those in which considerable 
acreage is released and reapportioned 
Since the acreage so released and re- 
apportioned would be used in establish- 
ing future State and county cotton-acre- 
age allotments. “This could lead to 
major problems in the future in estab- 
lishing State and county allotments.” 
But the gentleman from North Carolina 
(Mr. Cooter] failed to read this part of 
Mr. Hutchinson's statement to the com- 
mittee on Thursday. 

The Acting Secretary of Agriculture 
plainly stated that additional acreage 
of at least 1,400,000 acres would be al- 
lotted under the provisions of section 1 
of this bill, as I pointed out before: 

The estimated additional cost represented 
by additional CCC loans ranges from $90,- 
000,000 to $120,000,000. The estimated addi- 
tional cost in connection with the admin- 
istration and application of this resolution 
is $2,000,000. 
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Therefore, Mr. Speaker, when one 
reads from a letter he should state all 
the provisions contained therein, since 
the Department of Agriculture is not 
wholeheartedly in favor of this legisla- 
tion. In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to state to my colleagues who have not 
fully cooperated in the passage of lib- 
eral and progressive legislation recom- 
mended by President Truman and the 
administration, that if they continue to 
pursue their unholy alliance and coali- 
tion with the Republicans, surely the 
people of the country will react in the 
forthcoming elections by electing a 
Democratic majority in fact and not in 
name only. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. HERTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Nebraska 
[Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
viction of Alger Hiss renews one’s appre- 
ciation of the American system with its 
independent judiciary. Americans are 
grateful for independent courts and fear- 
less and courageous prosecutors. 

The conviction of Alger Hiss is a con- 
viction of a great many men in high 
places, both living and dead, who have 
steered this Nation in the course designed 
by our enemies. 

The sad state of affairs in the mara 
today is the result of Communist strategy 
within our Government. j 

We need a Secretary of State whose 
first and only loyalty is to the United 
States of America. 

Mr. HERTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Minsa 
[Mr. SHAFER]. 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I Ayn 
here a letter from the Member from 
New York, ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, which 
I shall read in part: 

My Dear COLLEAGUE: I have filed Discharge 
Petition No. 21. On Wednesday, January 25, 
1950, at 12 o'clock noon or as soon thereafter 
as possible, I will read on the floor the names 
of those Republicans who indicate that they 
will or will not sign Discharge Petition No, 
21 to discharge my FEPC bill, H. R. 4458. 

Failure to reply to this letter will indicate 
that you are opposed to FEPC. I will so note 
on the floor next week. Therefore, kindly 
reply before 1 a. m., Wednesday, February 1, 
1950. 

You may use the enclosed post card or 
call my office. | 


I assume, Mr. Speaker, that identical 
letters have been sent to all Republican 
Members. I do not know how they feel 
about this assumption of power by the 
Member from New York, but I resent it. 
I had given some thought to signing this 
petition but this letter has definitely 
changed my mind. Certainly the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. POWELL] 
does not exhibit the tolerance that should 
be expected from a man who seeks legis- 
lation which he claims will promote toler- 
ance and better understanding among 
races. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHAFER. In just a minute. 

This high-and-mighty attitude hardly 
befits the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
POWELL] as a Member of Congress or as 
a minister of the Gospel. If I read the 
Good Book correctly, we should not judge 
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others too harshly or take unto ourselves 
all the virtues in existence. I want to 
say emphatically that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. FoweLL] shall not 
speak for me on FEPC or any other issue, 

I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr, MASON. My answer to him was 
“No,” and I signed my name to it. 

Mr. SHAFER. My answer to it was 
to file it in the vertical file, if you know 
what I mean. 

Mr. HERTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr, BeckwortH]. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
am very grateful for this time. 

Mr. Speaker, there has been a lot of 
misunderstanding about how the little 
farmer is taken care of. I have heard 
time and time again, and some of my 
colleagues tell me likewise, that there is 
a 5-acre minimum. This just is not the 
case, I ask you to listen to a colloquy 
that took place on August 3, 1949, when 
the bill came before the House, a col- 
loquy between the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Pace], who is an authority 
on this matter, and me: 

Mr. BeckwortH. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask some of 
the Members who aro sponsoring this bill this 
question, It is in the form of an assumption, 
but I think a very real assumption. 

Assume that a veteran 25 or 26 years of age 
never did anything except grow cotton on a 
cotton farm until 1942 when he went into the 
Army; assume he remained in the Army until 
1946; assume that he took GI training to be a 
mechanic for 2 years and while doing so he 
did not farm; assume that he owns a 60-acre 
cotton farm which has had no cotton on it 
since 1942; assume that today he loses his 
job and goes back to that cotton farm which 
has not had cotton grown on it since 1942. 
The question is: Will he be privileged to get 
5 acres of cotton? 

Mr, Pace. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. Pace. That depends, and I have tried 
to explain it to the gentleman, that depends 
entirely upon the State PMA Committee of 
the State of Texas, and the county PMA 
committee in which that farm is located. 
He can, and will very likely get considerably 
more than 6 acres. It depends upon the 
amount of acreage the State committee allo- 
cates to that county for new farms. If the 
State committee gives the county, for 
example, 500 acres for new farms, every acre 
of it must go to new farms. Then, in addi- 
tion to that 500 acres, the county committee 
may reserve 10 percent that can be used for 
new farms. So the allotment could he 
identical with like farms in the same aroa. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. May I ask this further 
question: However, is it true or is it not true 
that the definite 5-acre minimum applies to 
him? 

Mr. Pace. It does not. 


The bill that we passed on August 3 
did not provide for a 5-acre minimum 
for a genuine cotton farmer, as the man 
I have described, for one who grew cot- 
ton until 1942 at which time he owned a 
cotton farm and entered the service. It 
does not provide a 5-acre minimum and 
the record does not so show. 

Mr. Speaker, the time is at hand when 
we should try to be fair to the small 
farmer, the man who is out there trying 
to feed his family and trying to make 
a decent, honest living. If any kind of 
control bill does not take care of that 
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person in a fair and square manner, the 
bill is not just, the bill is not sound in 
that respect, because in my judgment, it 
cannot endure. 

I trust that the Members of the House 
in their deliberations concerning this 
important measure will undertake to be 
fair to the kind of veteran I have re- 
ferred to, a man 26 years of age who 
grew cotton, for example, until 1942 but 
did not have the privilege of growing it 
again until, we shall assume, 1949, 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? f 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
gentleman has stated that existing law 
does not provide for a minimum of 5 
acres for a farmer; is that correct? 

Mr. BECKWORTH. For the kind of 
cotton farmer I have described. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. One 
who has been in the service and came 
out. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Yes. The cotton 
acreage law means if you were not on 
the farm in 1946, 1947, and 1948, regard- 
less of whether you never did a thing in 
the world except grow cotton before and 
since, you are classified as a new cotton 
farmer. Yes, you are told you are a 
new farmer. You are new like a lawyer 
Member of Congress who serves in Con- 
gress for 10 years would be a new lawyer 
if it were written into the law that such a 
Member of Congress would be regarded 
as a new lawyer rather than an old law- 
yer, because of his service in Congress 
and therefore his being away from the 
practice of law. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. If the gentleman should 
be defeated, no matter how long he had 
been a Member of Congress, he would not 
remain a Member of Congress for 3 years 
after his defeat, and a man who quits 
farming cotton does not remain a cotton 
farmer just because he may have grown 
cotton at sometime in the past. I think 
we are quite liberal in this cotton law as 
we consider a man a cotton farmer for 
three full years after he quits growing 
cotton. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Does the gentle- 
man regard himself as a lawyer? Does 
he think he should be privileged to prac- 
tice law when he goes back to Waco 
whether he is defeated or not? 

Mr. POAGE. I may go back to the 
practice of law if I am defeated, but cer- 
tainly I am not practicing law now, and 
do not hold myself out as a lawyer. I 
am a Member of Congress now. Surely 
at any given date a man cannot claim 
to be engaged in every trade, profession, 
or business in which he may have at one 
time or another engaged. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Would the gen- 
tleman be a new lawyer? 

Mr. POAGE. Yes, Iam afraid I would 
be a new lawyer were I to try to go back 
to the practice. I would be without 
clients just as the man who has not 
grown cotton for 14 years is without a 
cotton allotment. 

Mr. BECK WORTH. That may be the 
gentleman’s conception of businesses 
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and occupations in this country. I sub- 
mit that just because a fellow has been 
in business, we shall say, as a merchant 
for 20 years, gets out and remains out 
3 years, this does not mean he is not a 
merchant or businessman. I submit 
that a man who has been a dentist we 
shall say for 20 years and ceases to be 
for 3 years is no reason why he is not 
still a dentist and I believe my colleagues 
here accord to that statement fairness. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Obviously a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 22] 

Abbitt Halleck Quinn 
Allen, III Hand Rabaut 
Arends Hart Redden 
Auchincloss Hays, Ohio Rees 
Barden Hébert Richards 
Barrett, Pa Hedrick Rivers 
Bates effernan Rogers, Fla. 
Beall Heller Rogers, Mass, 
Bennett, Fla, Hobbs Roosevelt 
Bland Hoffman, Tl. Sabath 

5 Hope Sadlak 
Breen James Sadowsk! 
Brown, Ga Javits St. George 
Brown, Ohio Jenison Saylor 
Buckley, N. T. Jonas Scott, 
Bulwinkle Keating Hardie 
Burdick K tt, 
Burton Kelly, N. Y. Hugh D., Ir 
Byrne, N. Y. Kennedy Scrivner 
Oase, S. eogh Scudder 
Cavalcante Kirwan Secrest 
Celler Klein Sheppard 
Chudoft Kunkel Short 
Clemente Lane Simpson, Pa, 
Cole, Kans. Latham Smathers 
Corbett Lichtenwalter Smith, Kans. 
Coudert Lodge Smith, Ohio 
Davies, N. Y. Lynch Spence 
Davis, Tenn, McCulloch Stanley 
Dawson McMillan, S. C. Stigler 
Dingell Macy Sutton 
Dollinger Marcantonio ‘Taber 
Donohue Marshall Taylor 
Durham Miles Thomas 
Ellsworth Miller, Nebr. Towe 
Engel, Mich Monroney Underwood 
Engle, Calif Morgan Van Zandt 
Fallon Morrison Vorys 
Fellows Moulder Vursell 
Fernandez Multer Wadsworth 
Fulton Murphy Wagner 
Gamble Nelson Walsh 
Gary Norton Weichel 
Gilmer O'Toole Werdel 
Gorski Pfeifer, White, Idaho 
Granahan Joseph L, Wier 
Green Pfeiffer, Wood 
Gwinn William L. Woodhoure 
Hale Philbin 
Hall, Phillips, Tenn. 

Edwin Arthur Plumley 


Hall, Powell 
Leonard W. Price 


The SPEAKER. Two hundred and 
eighty-three Members have answered to 
their names, a quorum, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 
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COTTON- AND PEANUT-ACREAGE ALLOT- 
MENTS AND MARKETING QUOTAS 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of House Joint Resolution 398, relating to 
cotton- and peanut-acreage allotments 
and marketing quotas under the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of House Joint Resolution 398, 
relating to cotton- and peanut-acreage 
allotments and marketing quotas under 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
as amended, with Mr. SMITH of Virginia 
in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the 
gentleman from North Carolina will be 
recognized for 1% hours, and the gentle- 
man from Minnesota for 1½ hours. 

The gentleman from North Carolina is 
recognized. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. BrcxworTH]. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I 
wonder if the gentleman from Minnesota 
Mr. Aucust H. ANDRESEN] could give me 
any additional time? I would like to 
have a little more than 5 minutes, if 
possible. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I can 
tell the gentleman a little later. 

Mr, BECKWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
in August last year when this bill came 
before the Congress I very definitely 
stated it was not a bill which would work 
equitably for many people in the business 
of growing cotton. I remember very 
definitely it was stated that the bill had 
been unanimously reported by the sub- 
committee, that it had been unanimously 
reported by the full committee and that 
it was the desire of the group that it be 
undisturbed. It was not disturbed al- 
though several of us did offer several 
amendments. The gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. WicKERsHAM] and I of- 
fered certain amendments; however, the 
bill remained undisturbed. At this point 
I desire to pay particular tribute to the 
gentlemen from Oklahoma [Mr. WICKER- 
SHAM] for the great amount of time and 
effort he has given the subjects of cotton, 
wheat, and corn crops. His service on 
the Agriculture Committee in conjunc- 
tion with his sincere interest in the wel- 
fare of Oklahoma and United States 
farmers has put him in a position to fully 
understand the problems of our farmers. 
He has had the vision and courage to try 
to do something about their plight as 
has been shown in the past by his offer- 
ing amendments last August 3 when the 
cotton bill passed the House. 

I have never been one to forecast, but, 
in my opinion, if it is not disturbed more 
than it has been disturbed by the amend- 
ments that are before us today, it will 
have to be disturbed some more in the 
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future because it still lacks a great deal 
so far as helping many people who need 
help in the worst way, and as they should 
be helped. I am not trying to place the 
blame on anybody. I have never been a 
person who tries to blame anyone, but I 
do believe in endeavoring to bring about 
corrections. 

I read with much interest a letter that 
the Department of Agriculture, signed 
by Secretary Brannan, wrote to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. KLEIN]. 
He indicated the Farm Bureau wrote the 
bill and that the Department of Agricul- 
ture did not want to take credit for it. 
To me that was a very peculiar position 
for the Department of Agriculture to 
take. If the Department of Agriculture 
had been trying very hard to change the 
original bill, the one passed August 3, it 
is inconceivable to me that there would 
have been a unanimous report by the full 
Committee on Agriculture. It is incon- 
ceivable to me that the Department of 
Agriculture fighting the bill could not 
have gotten one member of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture to oppose the bill 
actively on the floor of the House, cer- 
tainly to the point of advocating correc- 
tion. So I do not attach too much sig- 
nificance to the fact that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture did not have a great 
deal to do with the writing of this bill. 
Indeed, if the Department opposed the 
bill, it was very quietly. 

Mr. Chairman, when you control crops 
you are in fact controlling income. Make 
no mistake about that. We are in fact 
controlling the income from the crops 
controlled. The only way, then, that a 
program of income control has a chance 
to endure is for it to be fair. 

According to a study the Census Bu- 
reau made some 10 years ago, seven- 
eighths of the cotton farmers was getting 


50 percent of the cotton income and one- 


eighth was getting the other 50 percent. 
Let me repeat that according to a census 
study back in 1940, announced a little 
later, seven-eighths of the cotton farmers 
was getting 50 percent of the cotton in- 
come and one-eighth was getting 50 per- 
cent. If the facts could be ascertained 
now, I believe it would be considerably 
worse. I hope not. I repeat again, in a 
controlled crop program the thing that 
we all should strive for is fairness. 

Another factor that has not had the 
consideration it deserves, as I view it, is 
the fact that there has been a great war 
since 1942, a war that disrupted many 
agricultural areas including mine. I will 
tell you how much it disrupted my area. 
We live for example not far from Texar- 
kana, Tex., where there was located a 
giant ordnance plant during the war, and 
it is still there. Many of our people went 
to that plant to work. I wrote to officials 
at Texarkana recently and asked them 
how many fewer jobs they have there now 
than they had at the height of their em- 
ployment. I was informed some 7,500. 

We hear a lot about trends. There is 
one trend, though, that has not been 
mentioned frequently. There has been 
a trend away from the farm, but since 
the war was over there has been a trend 
back to the farm. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield the gentleman three 
additional minutes. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I 
repeat, there was a trend away from the 
farms, and then there was a trend back 
to the farms, and many of these people, 
home owners, some of them have come 
back—and I have letters that I have put 
in the Record from time to time—only 
to find that they have little or no acre- 
age allotment. They are even allocating 
some of my people nine-tenths of 1 acre 
of poor land. That is in the RECORD, too. 
That is nine-tenths of 1 acre, not 9 
acres, but nine-tenths of 1 acre of poor 
land. 

Another very interesting word that is 
often used is the word “reserve.” You 
know it sounds awfully good but reserve 
can have a peculiar meaning or implica- 
tion. If I have a penny in my pocket I 
have a reserve, and if I have $100,000 I 
have a reserve. The important thing is 
whether or not the reserve is adequate, 
and in most of the counties in the sec- 
tion where I live, or in many of them, I 
should say, the reserve was completely 
inadequate, so inadequate that in one 
county, for example, which is not in my 
district, according to a letter that is in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, they have 
1,000 farms with three-hundred-and- 
some-odd acres to distribute between 
them, and yet you have a reserve of 
three-hundred-and-some-odd acres. Ac- 
cording to this bill, and I have seen 
the figures, not many more acres, pro- 
portionately, will that county receive. It 
still has a reserve, but the adequacy of 
that reserve certainly is questionable. 

There are two ways to put people off 
of the farm. One is not to give the fel- 
low any allotment, and the other is to 
give him such a small allotment that he 
cannot stay on the farm. A good many 
people in my section are getting allot- 
ments so small that it will be impossible 
to stay on the farm if the letters I am 
receiving are correct—letters which are 
in the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

I want to bring one important issue to 
you right there. You drive 400 fellows 
from the farm because of the inade- 
quacy of the allotment, and then see if 
they can vote on the cotton referendum 
this fall. The answer is that they can- 
not, being driven away from the voca- 
tions that they want to follow, voca- 
tions they have followed throughout the 
years, excepting the war period and the 
lease period—the three basic years— 
yes, vocations they have followed 
throughout their lives. I repeat, they 
cannot vote in the cotton referendum 
this fall. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to include cer- 
tain communications I have received in 
regard to cotton: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL Economics, 
Columbia, Mo., January 19, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 


Washington, D. C. 
Dear Ma. BeckwortH: I am returning to 
you herewith the material on the cotton 


1950 


county estimates and cotton allotments for 
Missouri, . 

You are advised that I have not received 
a copy of the Cooley amendment and the 
Production and Marketing Administration 
officials state that they have not made an 
attempt to make calculations under this 
amendment by counties since there is still 
question as to what the final law will be. 
However, I am of the opinion that the 
amendment would raise the Missouri cotton 
allotment from some 25,000 to 50,000 acres. 

Very truly yours, 
ALFRED C. BRITTAIN, 
Agricultural Statistician in Charge. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS, 
Columbia, Mo., January 10, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. BecxwortH: There is enclosed 
herewith a mimeographed sheet which shows 
acreage of cotton in cultivation in Missouri 
for the years 1945 through 1948 inclusive. 
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We do not publish the data for the minor 
counties which represent very small acre- 


ages. 

The table below shows cotton allotments 
for the seven major cotton counties of the 
State for years 1942 and 1950: 


County 1942 1950 


Acres 


Acres 
16, 587 
86, 248 


ijt) Aa ee Ee ee 


Small farms.. 
SOM BIO WB anne eect nen E A +1, 157 


Very truly yours, 
ALPRED C. BRITTAIN, 
Agricultural Statistician in Charge. 


Missouri cotton: Planted acreage, planted yield, and production 


District and county 


Acreage in 


cultivation | _ Yield per 


District IX: 
Butler. 
Dunklin. 


Mississippi 
New Madrid. 


Total. 
All other 1. 


planted acre | gross weight 
bales 


1946 


Production crego in Production 
500-pound i len Yield per 500. pound 
Jul 1 planted acre | gross weight 
y bales 
Eales Acres Pounds Bales 

7, 100 13, 000 8, 
41, 600 77. 500 476 77, 200 

17, 200 16, 600 500 17. 
30, 530 80, 000 331 65, 400 
64, 500 118, 000 509 125, 000 
8. 600 16, 000 321 10, 800 
9,700 21, 000 235 10, 390 
179, 230 342, 100 426 305, 190 
770 „ 900 1,810 
180, 000 345, 000 425 307, 000 

1948 

15, 300 23, 000 383 18, 400 
66, 900 112, 000 467 109, 400 
21,750 35, 500 473 35, 200 
74,050 156, 000 388 126, 800 
92. 460 156, 800 464 152, 050 
13, 600 23, 000 378 18, 200 

24, 660 52. 000 392 42, 
308, 720 558, 300 430 502, 750 
2. 280 4. 700 3. 250 
311,000 563, 000 430 506, 000 


State total 


(E S A ee a E a l ee — 
1 Includes in district VIII: Bollinger, Carter, Howell, Laclede, Ozark, Ripley, Taney, and Wayne Counties. 


District IX: Cape Girardeau County. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
FRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Sulphur, Okla., January 20, 1950. 
Mr. LINDLEY Beck worth, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: Our PMA cotton committee re- 
served the full amount in our county. Your 
amendment would not help our county allot- 
ments any. The only legislation that would 
help us would be an amendment giving us 
power to transfer unused allotments over to 
cotton farmers who would use this allotment, 
Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM W. MANSFIELD, 
PMA Administrative Officer, 
Murray County. 


ALFRED C. BRITTAIN, 
Agricultural Statistician in Charge. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 

PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 

Poteau, Okla., January 19, 1950. 

Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: This is to reply to your letter 
of January 16, 1950, requesting information 
on the establishment of cotton allotments 
in Le Flore County, Okla. 

The county and community committees 
reserved the maximum 15 percent and used 
it for upward adjustments. The enclosed 
amendment which you send us would give 
Le Flore County 680 acres additional allot- 
ment if based on BAE figures. The BAE 
figures in this county were only 60 percent 
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of the farmers’ reported acres. This amend- 
ment would add considerable acreage if based 
on farmers’ reported acreage. It is estimated 
that 1,000 additional acres is needed in this 
county to prevent hardships on penuine 
cotton farmers and tenants. 

It is estimated from our contact with 
farmers that more than 1,000 acres would be 
released and could be reapportioned. 

Yours very truly, 
A. H. MILLER, 


Chairman, Le Flore County PMA 
Committee. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Stigler, Okla., January 20, 1950. 
Re Haskell County, Okla. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: The Haskell County committee 
held the maximum reserve of 15 percent of 
the county allotment for adjustments. It is 
our opinion that the county committee could 
have done a better job of distribution had 
they been permitted to have held even more, 

The proposed 70 percent of the 3-year-aver- 
age amendment would give this county some 
650 additional acres. This acreage will not be 
of any great help because it would not fall 
on farms where the real problem exists. 
Having had to conform with BEA acreages 
for the base years eliminates any substan- 
tial help on the 70-percent basis. 

Fifty percent of the high-planted year, 
1946, 1947, 1848, would add some 1,200 acres 
to our county allotment. The greater por- 
tion of these acres would reach farms which 
have been rather heavily cut. 

What we should most prefer for our county 
needs would be the privilege of releasing and 
reapportioning existing cotton acreage in 
this county. We have no criticism to offer 
for the allotment that has been given to 
the county. What we most need is a flexi- 
ble method of distribution. 

Our 1942 cotton allotment was 19,000-plus 
acres. Our 1950 cotton allotment is 11,000- 
plus acres. 

We appreciate your concern of the mar- 
keting-quota problems, and shall gladly and 
promptly answer any inquiry you might make 
of us. 

Yours very truly, 
WII. HARDIE CABLER, 
County Administrative Officer. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
College Station, Tex., January 23, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mn. BeckwontH: Reference is made 
to your letter of January 17 from Mr. John 
A, Cariker, of Long Branch, Tex. Mr. Cariker 
had requested your assistance in securing 
a larger allotment for his farm. 

Under existing cotton legislation there is 
nothing that we can do here or in the county 
office to increase the farm allotment, 
Amendatory legislation now being consid- 
ered by the Congress will, no doubt, increase 
his farm allotment as we expect such legis- 
lation to increase many farm allotments in 
all counties in the State. 

Very truly yours, 
B. F. VANCE, 
Chairman, State Committee. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
College Station, Tex., January 23, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BeckwortH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. BECKWORTH: This will reply to 
your letter of January 16 with which you en- 
closed a copy of a letter from Mr. Hubert W. 
Peden, Edgewood, Tex. Mr. Peden had com- 
plained about a 1950 cotton allotment for his 
farm and also stated that he and many other 
‘farmers in his community were not per- 
mitted to vote in the cotton marketing quota 
referendum held on December 15, 1949. 

As I understand Mr, Peden's letter, he had 
not produced cotton on his farm in 1946, 
1947, or 1948 and there was no indication 
that cotton war crops were produced instead 
of cotton in 1946 or 1947. Consequently, 
under existing legislation the county com- 
mittee could not establish a group I or regu- 
lar farm cotton allotment. Mr. Peden 
should apply to his county committee for a 
group II or new farm cotton allotment as 
soon as possible. We expect to complete the 
determination of new farm cotton allotments 
around March 1, after which time he will be 
notified. 

Section 343 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended by Public Law 272, 
Eighty-first Congress, provides that if mar- 
keting quotas are proclaimed for the 1950 
crop (of cotton) farmers eligible to vote in 
the referendum held with respect to such 
crop shall be those farmers who were engaged 
in the production of cotton in the calendar 
year of 1948. This requirement of law, of 
course, resulted in Mr. Peden's being ineligi- 
ble to vote in the referendum as he did not 
produce cotton in 1948, and his local refer- 
endum committee was correct in refusing to 
permit him, as well as others in the com- 
munity who did not produce cotton in 1948, 
to cast a ballot. 

Very truly yours, 
B. F. VANCE, 
Chairman, State Committee. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
College Station, Tez., January 23, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. O. 

Dear MR. BeCkwortH: This will reply to 
your letter of January 17, 1950, in which you 
quoted a portion of a letter from Mr. O. H. 
Moseley, of route 1, Ben Wheeler, Tex. We 
also have your note of January 21 with ref- 
erence to a copy of a letter from K. T. 
Hutchinson, Assistant Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, to you regarding Mr. Moseley’s eligi- 
bility to vote in the referendum. Mr. Mose- 
ley had complained about the cotton-acre- 
age allotment for his farm and also that he 
was not permitted to vote in the cotton- 
marketing-quota referendum conducted on 
December 15, 1949. 

As I understand Mr. Moseley’s letter, he 
had not produced cotton on his farm in 
1946, 1947, or 1948, and there was no indica- 
tion that war crops were produced in- 
stead of cotton in 1946 or 1947. Consequent- 
ly, under existing legislation the county com- 
mittee could not establish a group I or reg- 
ular farm-cotton allotment. Mr. Moseley 
should apply to his county committee for a 
group II or new farm-cotton allotment as 
soon as possible. We expect to complete the 
determination of new farm-cotton allot- 
ments around March 1, after which time he 
will be notified. 

Section 343 of the AAA Act of 1938, as 
amended by Public Law 272, Eighty-first Con- 
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gress, provides that if marketing quotas are 
proclaimed for the 1950 crop (of cotton) 
farmers eligible to vote in the referendum 
held with respect to such crop shall be those 
farmers who were engaged in the production 
of cotton in the calendar year of 1948. This 
requirement of law, of course, resulted in 
Mr. Moseley's being ineligible to vote in the 
referendum as he did not produce cotton in 
1948, and his local referendum committee 
was correct in refusing to permit him to 
cast a ballot. 
Very truly yours, 
B. F. VANCE, 
Chairman, State Committee. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., January 25, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. BeckwortH: This is in reply to 
the following letters which you recently for- 
warded to the Department for information 
concerning 1950 cotton-acreage allotments: 

Zen R. May, route 2, Joaquin, Tex., Decem- 
ber 17, 1949. 

W. M. Taylor, route 2, box 181, Gladewater, 
Tex., December 14, 1949. x 

W. H. Boynton, Mount Sylvan, Tex., De- 
cember 21, 1949. 

R. T. Wilkinson, Mount Vernon, Tex., De- 
cember 14, 1949. 

Fred Hamilton, route 3, Henderson, Tex., 
December 28, 1949. 

J. O. McCreight, Yantis, Tex., December 30, 
1949, s 

J. D. Maloney, route 4, Henderson, Tex., 
December 14, 1949. 

Walter Young, route 1, box 52, Tatum, Tex., 
December 14, 1949. 

The legislation under which the 1950 na- 
tional cotton acreage allotment was appor- 
tioned to States, counties, and farms is spe- 
cific as to the manner in which the appor- 
tionments shall be made. The regulations 
and instructions, with respect to establish- 
ing county and farm acreage allotments for 
1950, which have been issued to the State and 
county Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration committees, who are directly in charge 
of establishing farm cotton acreage allot- 
ments in their respective States and coun- 
ties, conform to the provisions of the appli- 
cable laws. 

Enclosed is a statement, together with 
sufficient copies for each of the above-men- 
tioned persons, which sets forth, in general, 
the procedure for establishing farm acreage 
allotments for the 1950 crop of cotton under 
the existing legislation and the regulations 
issued by the Secretary in connection there- 
with. If, after they have studied the state- 
ment, they have further questions as to how 
the cotton acreage allotment for their farm 
was established, we suggest that they discuss 
the matter with their respective local county 
PMA committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
K. T. HUTCHINSON, 
Assistant Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., January 24, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. BECKWORTH: This is in reply to 
your letters of November 14 and 17, 1949, in 
which you inquired as to whether the fact 
that proportionately more people left farms 
which had been producing peanuts and cot- 
ton in certain counties than from other 
counties to go into military service or into 
defense work, was considered in the adjust- 
ment of peanut- and cotton-acreage allot- 
ments and the allocation of reserves for 
such allotment crops. 
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In your letter of November 14, referred to 
above, you quoted a paragraph from your 
letter of October 14, 1949, as follows: 

“During the war quite frequently a boy 
went into the Army when the farm he was 
working did not have enough food units to 
keep him on the farm. The shortage of food 
units on a given farm occasionally meant 
the boy would leave the farm or the man 
with a family would leave the farm to go into 
the Army or perhaps to a defense plant. To 
what extent was consideration given to these 
facts in the adjustment of cotton quotas?” 

The letter which we received from you 
dated October 14, 1949, stated: 

“During the war quite frequently a boy 
went into the Army when the farm he was 
working did not have enough food units to 
keep him on the farm. The shortage of food 
units on a given farm occasionally meant the 
boy would leave the farm or the man with a 
family would leave the farm to go into the 
Army or perhaps to a defense plant. To what 
extent was consideration given to these facts 
in the adjustment of quotas?” 

Your notation at the bottom of such letter 
reads: 

“I'd like an explanation of the point sys- 
tem used.” 

You will note that the letter from you 
dated October 14, 1949, made no mention of 
cotton or peanut quotas, and since it ap- 
peared to have reference to selective-service 
matters the letter was, therefore, referred to 
the Director, Selective Service System, for 
reply. We notified you of such referral in our 
letter dated October 26, 1949. 

In regard to whether consideration can be 
given to the factor mentioned in your letters 
of November 14 and 17, 1949, and restated in 
the first paragraph of this letter, we wish to 
point out that Public Law 272, Eighty-first 
Congress, provided a procedure for appor- 
tioning the national cotton allotment to 
States which did not deal with this matter 
in a direct way; however, section 344 (e) 
thereof does provide that the State may re- 
serve not to exceed 10 percent (15 percent 
in Oklahoma) of its State acreage allotment 
which shall be used to make adjustments in 
county allotments for trends in acreage, for 
counties adversely affected by abnormal con- 
ditions affecting plantings, or for small or 
new farms. Following through on that part 
of the legislation regarding abnormal condi- 
tions affecting plantings, the following para- 
graph is quoted from the cotton procedure 
issued to State committees: 

“Abnormal conditions affecting plantings: 
In considering adjustments in county allot- 
ments for this factor, the State committee 
should take into account (a) abnormal 
weather conditions, such as floods and 
droughts at planting time which affected 
plantings during one or more years of the 
base period (this applies only where plant- 
ings were affected); (b) conditions in coun- 
ties in which a number of farms are being 
returned to cotton production or are increas- 
ing the acreage in cotton after having been 
out of production or having been on a re- 
duced level of cotton acreage because such 
farms were used in connection with air bases, 
defense plants, and other wartime activities; 
(c) abnormal reduction in cotton acreage 
because of an unusual movement from farms 
in the area or county to war industries or 
into the armed forces as compared with such 
movements in other areas; and (d) any other 
abnormal conditions which adversely af- 
fected plantings in the area.” 

The Texas State PMA Committee reserved 
approximately 128,000 acres of the State cot- 
ton-acreage allotment, of which about one- 
sixth was apportioned to counties of your 
congressional district thus raising the 
county cotton-acreage allotment approxi- 
mately 18 percent for adjustments for ab- 
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normal conditions adversely affecting plant- 
ings in that area. 

Under section 344 (f) (3) of Public Law 
272, Eighty-first Congress, county commit- 
tees may reserve not to exceed 15 percent of 
the county cotton allotment, a part of which 
may be used for adjustments for abnormal 
conditions of production on farms. The 
extent to which county Production and 
Marketing Administration committees may 
have given consideration to such factor is 
one which we have no way of appraising at 
this level. 

With respect to peanuts, you will recall 
that during and immediately following the 
war there was an acute shortage of fats 
and oils. During this period farmers, at the 
request of the Government, greatly ex- 
panded their peanut acreages to meet our 
needs for edible oils. As a result, instead 
of a reduction in peanut production because 
of the diversion of farm labor to the armed 
services and to war plants, there was an 
expansion in all of the peanut-producing 
areas. As to individual farms, notwith- 
standing the fact that peanuts were classi- 
fied as a war crop, the regulations issued 
for the establishment of acreage allotments 
followed the provisions of Public Law 12 
and provided that as to a farm for which a 
1942 allotment had been established and 
on which the peanut acreage during 1945, 
1946, or 1947 was unusually low or on which 
during these years no peanuts were grown 
because the owner or operator was in the 
armed services, a normal acreage for the 
farm should be determined for the year in- 
volved and used as one of the factors in 
establishing the 1948 and 1949 allotments. 
The normal acreage was required to be de- 
termined on a consideration of the acreage 
of peanuts customarily grown on the farm, 
the tillable acreage on the farm available 
for the production of peanuts, and the acre- 
age of peanuts produced on farms similar 
with respect to peanut production. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. J. LOVELAND, 
Under Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., January 24, 1950. 
Hon, LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. BECKWORTH: Reference is made 
to your letter of January 5, 1950, requesting 
a draft and explanation of a bill which would 
amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended, to provide for each cotton 
farm an acreage allotment of not less than 
50 percent of the sum of the acreage planted 
in cotton in 1937 and the acreage diverted 
from cotton production in 1937 under the 
agricultural conservation program, but such 
allotment not to exceed 40 percent of the 
cropland for the farm. 

The attached draft of a bill contains sub- 
stantially the same language as that which 
appeared in section 344 (h) of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
prior to the revision of that section by Pub- 
lic Law 272, Eighty-first Congress. The so- 
called 50-40 provision, as it was applied in 
establishing cotton-acreage allotments for 
the 1942 crop of cotton, added approximately 
1,100,000 acres to the acreage which was 
allotted under other provisions of the act. 
The total acreage allotted for the 1942 crop 
of cotton was in excess of 27,000,000 acres. 
We are unable to furnish an estimate at this 
time of the additional acreage which would 
be added by the attached bill if it were 
enacted into law. 

In connection with the attached draft, it 
is to be noted that a majority of the cotton 
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farms in the Nation are at present made up 
of tracts of land which are different from 
the lands in the farm when the 50-40 pro- 
vision was last applicable. Administration 
of the drafted provision would, therefore, be 
an extremely complex and time-consuming 
job for the county Production and Marketing 
Administration committees. Further, it is 
quite likely that in some of the counties the 
necessary records are not available. 

The attached draft has been prepared to 
be effective first with respect to the 1950 
crop of cotton. This has been done on the 
assumption that you would desire it on that 
basis. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES F. BRANNAN, 
Secretary. 


A bill to amend the cotton marketing quota 
provisions of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 344 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, is amended by adding the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

“(m) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sions of this section, the cotton-acreage al- 
lotment for 1950 and each subsequent year 
for any farm receiving an allotment under 
subsection (f) (1) shall be increased by such 
amount as may be necessary to provide an 
allotment for the farm of not less than 50 
percent of the sum of the acreage planted 
to cotton in 1937 and the acreage diverted 
from cotton production in 1937 under the 
agricultural conservation program, as de- 
termined for each farm in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary: 
Provided, That this subsection shall not op- 
erate to raise the allotment for any farm 
above 40 percent of the acreage on such farm 
which is tilled annually or in regular rota- 
tion, as determined under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary. The additional 
acreage required under this subsection shall 
be in addition to the national acreage allot- 
ment and the production from such acreage 
shall be in addition to the national mar- 
keting quota.” 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., January 24, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BeckwortH, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear MR. BECKWoRTH: This acknowledges 
receipt of your original letter dated Decem- 
ber 15, 1949, and mailed December 16, 1949, 
and a carbon copy of the same letter for- 
warded to us under date of December 19, 1949. 

It is recognized that, through the applica- 
tion of the provisions contained in the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
including amendments made by Public Laws 
272 and 439, Eighty-first Congress, inequities 
and hardship cases have arisen in establish- 
ing farm cotton-acreage allotments for 1950. 
We feel that some practical means of 
alleviating these conditions should be pro- 
vided soon, at least before the cotton-plant- 
ing season is advanced. 

Department representatives have recently 
appeared before the House Committee on 
Agriculture with respect to a number of pro- 
posals regarding proposed changes in the 
existing legislation, particularly the one 
originally introduced by Hon. Harotp D. 
Cootry as House Joint Resolution 384, which 
is somewhat similar to that mentioned in 
your letter. 

Sincerely yours, 
K. T. HUTCHINSON, 
Assistant Secretary. 


cotton allotment is being made. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
College Station, Ter., January 23, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. BECKWORTH: This will reply to 
your letter of January 9, with which you 
enclosed a copy of a letter from Mr. S. V. 
Blasingame, Box 103, Wills Point, Tex. Mr. 
Blasingame commented at length regarding 
1950 cotton allotments in Van Zandt County 
and referred to the larger cotton allotments 
determined for Kaufman County farms. 

No doubt amendatory legislation now being 
considered by the Congress will increase cot- 
ton allotments for farms in Van Zandt 
County. However, under existing cotton leg- 
islation, county cotton allotments are re- 
quired to be computed and adjusted under 
a rather strict formula. As a result it is not 
possible for county allotments to be deter- 
mined in a manner that each will have ap- 
proximately the same cropland percentage 
factor unless each county had devoted ap- 
proximately the same percentage of its crop- 
land to cotton during the years 1947 and 
1948. 

There is a possibility that Van Zandt 
County should be divided into two admin- 
istrative areas for the purpose of establish- 
ing farm cotton allotments. We have not 
investigated the possibility, since all of our 
time was taken in establishing administra- 
tive areas in 12 other Texas counties last 
October prior to the determination of 1950 
farm cotton allotments. We intend to con- 
duct an administrative area investigation in 
about 15 other Texas counties this summer; 
and if it is revealed that this device for 
making farm cotton allotments in such coun- 
ties is needed, it will be used for the 1951 
program. 

It is my opinion that for diversified coun- 
ties farm cotton allotments should be deter- 
mined primarily on the basis of the average 
cotton history during the 3 years immedi- 
ately preceding the year for which the farm 
In this 
manner farm allotments will generally be in 
direct proportion to the amount of cotton 
acreage that each farm has contributed to 
the county history. This method of making 
allotments is now being used successfully in 
the peanut, wheat, and potato programs. 
Also, it would mean that administrative area 
determinations as proposed by Mr. Blasin- 
game would not be necessary. 

Very truly yours, 
B. F. VANCE, 
Chairman, State Committee. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
College Station, Tex., January 19, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dzar Mr. BECKWORTH: This will reply to 
your letter of January 6 with which you 
enclosed a copy of a letter from Mr. R. G. 
Maclin, route 2, box 82, Mineola, Tex. Mr. 
Maclin requested your assistance in securing 
a larger cotton allotment for his farm, 
There is no indication in the letter that 
county and community committeemen have 
not established the 15-acre allotment in ac- 
cordance with regulations and instructions 
issued from this office. However, if Mr. Mac- 
lin is dissatisfied with the allotment, he 
should file an application for review with the 
local PMA secretary at Quitman, Tex. A 
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duly constituted review committee will re- 
view the determination of his cotton allot- 
ment to see that it is fair and equitable and 
that it was determined properly. 

There is a possibility that amendatory leg- 
islation now being considered by the Con- 
gress will increase his cotton allotment but 
I can make no commitment since I do not 
know the provisions of the legislation that 
may be passed. 

I regret that under the circumstances 
there is nothing that we can do here to in- 
crease the farm cotton allotment. 

Very truly yours, 
B. F. VANCE, 
Chairman, State Committee. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
College Station, Tez., January 19, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BeckwortH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. BeckwortH: This will reply to 
your letter of January 16 with which you 
enclosed a copy of a wire from Martha Ham- 
lett, Henderson, Tex. Mrs. Hamlett had re- 
quested your assistance in securing a larger 
cotton allotment for her farm, 

There is no indication in the letter that 
county and community committeemen have 
not established the 8-acre allotment in ac- 
cordance with regulations and instructions 
issued from this office. However, if Mrs. 
Hamlett is dissatisfied with the allotment 
she should file an application for review with 
the local PMA secretary at Henderson, Tex. 
A duly constituted review committee will 
review the determination of her cotton al- 
lotment to see that it is fair and equitable 
and that it was determined properly. 

There is a possibility that amendatory leg- 
islation now being considered by the Con- 
gress will increase her cotton allotment, but 
I can make no commitment since I do not 
know the provisions of the legislation that 
may be passed. 

I regret that under the circumstances 
there is nothing that we can do here to in- 
crease the farm cotton allotment. 

Very truly yours, 
B. F. VANCE, 
Chairman, State Committee. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
College Station, Tex., January 19, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. BECKWORTH: This will reply to 
your letter of January 2, with which you 
enclosed a copy of a letter from Mr. Fred 
Hamilton, Route 3, Henderson, Tex. Mr. 
Hamilton had requested your assistance in 
securing a larger cotton allotment for his 
farm. 

There is no indication in the letter that 
county and community committeemen have 
not established the 10-acre allotment in ac- 
cordance with regulations and instructions 
issued from this office. However, if Mr. 
Hamilton is dissatisfied with the allotment, 
he should file an application for review with 
the local PMA secretary at Henderson, Tex. 
A duly constituted review committee will 
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review the determination of his cotton allot- 
ment to see that it is fair and equitable and 
that it was determined properly. 

There is a possibility that amendatory 
legislation now being considered by the Con- 
gress will increase his cotton allotment but 
I can make no commitment since I do not 
know the provisions of the legislation that 
may be passed. 

Iregret that under the circumstances there 
is nothing that we can do here to increase 
the farm cotton allotment. 

Very truly yours, 
B. F. VANCE, 
Chairman, State Committee. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
College Station, Tez., January 19, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BeckwortH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. BECKWORTH: This will reply to 
your letter of January 9 with which you en- 
closed a copy of a letter from Mrs. Marvin 
Gray, route 4, box 72, Henderson, Tex. Mrs, 
Gray had requested your assistance in secur- 
ing a larger cotton allotment for her farm, 

There is no indication in the letter that 
county and community committeemen have 
not established the 8-acre allotment in ac- 
cordance with regulations and instructions 
issued from this office. However, if Mrs. 
Gray is dissatisfied with the allotment she 
should file an application for review with 
the local PMA secretary at Henderson, Tex. 
A duly constituted review committee will 
review the determination of her cotton allot- 
ment to see that it is fair and equitable and 
that it was determined properly. 

There is a possibility that amendatory leg- 
islation now being considered by the Con- 
gress will increase her cotton allotment, but 
I can make no commitment since I do not 
know the provisions of the legislation that 
may be passed. 

I regret that under the circumstances 
there is nothing that we can do here to in- 
crease the farm cotton allotment. 

Very truly yours, 
B. F. VANCE, 
Chairman, State Committee. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
College Station, Tez., January 18, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECEWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. BECKWORTH:' This will reply to 
your letter of December 31 in which you 
quoted pertinent portions of a letter from 
the Upshur County PMA Committee. 

I regret that we have been unable to reply 
to this and many other letters received from 
you during the last 2 weeks. We have been 
very busy with several allotment programs, 
both in national conferences and in confer- 
ences with county committees and, as a re- 
sult, have not had the time nor the per- 
sonnel required to reply promptly and fully 
to your letters. 

We haye no way of knowing in this office 
whether Upshur County needs an additional 
2,200 acres or 10,000 acres of 1950 cotton 
allotment. In all probability the proposed 
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amendatory legislation now being consid- 
ered by the Congress would result in more 
than 2,000 acres of cotton allotment being 
available for apportionment to farms on 
which owners and operators have complained 
to the county committee. 
Very truly yours, 
B. F. VANCE, 
Chairman, State Committee. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Athens, Ga., January 20, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR MR. BECKWORTH: This will acknowl- 
edge your communications of January 13 
and 14 in regard to the State committee re- 
serve for cotton and information concern- 
ing the effect of the proposed 70-50 amend- 
ment. 

In retaining an acreage from the State al- 
lotment to be used by the State committee 
for the purposes outlined in the 1950 cotton 
regulations, the Georgia State PMA com- 
mittee withheld 100,000 acres, or approxi- 
mately 7.1 percent of the State allotment. 
The reason for not withholding the full 10 
percent was simply that it was determined 
that 100,000 acres were all that were needed 
to fulfill the various needs in the State. 
Twenty-five thousand seven hundred and 
thirty acres of the State committee reserve 
were used for trend adjustments; 47,251 
acres were set aside from the State reserve 
for new farms for 1950. This acreage from 
new farms on a percentage basis appears 
large, particularly for a tobacco and peanut 
State; however, the State survey in regard 
to the possible number of new farms indi- 
cated that the reserve actually withheld was 
needed to effect new allotments of any con- 
sequence for 1950. It should be realized that 
the acreage set aside for new farms is done 
so at the expense of the old grower, but on 
the other hand, if an insufficient amount is 
available for this purpose, it results In such 
small allotments to the individual farms 
that in the end, the acreage is more or less 
wasted. The State committee attempted to 
reach a point that would not affect the indi- 
vidual old cotton grower and still be in a po- 
sition to grant new farm allotments which 
would warrant the production of cotton on 
new farms. 

Twenty-seven thousand and nineteen acres 
were reserved to be allocated for farms en- 
titled to the minimum allotments or for 
small-farm increases. This acreage was in 
addition to the 22,381 acres directed to be 
set aside for this purpose by the Cotton 
Branch of the Department of Agriculture. 
We might add that in the State the amount 
of the small-farm increases used was approx- 
imately 6,000 acres in addition to the 2 acre- 
ages above, as estimated by the Washington 
Office and this office. 

The information by counties as requested 
in your communication of January 14 is not 
available. It was furnished the Cotton 
Branch earlier in the month. The State to- 
tals, however, were for the 70-50 provision, 
43,790 acres, not including war-crop credits 
in the 70-percent portion. The estimated 
acreage that would be released for reap- 
portionment for the State was 38,230 acres, 

Very truly yours, 
T. R. BREEDLOVE, 
Chairman, State PMA Committee, 
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California cotton—crop of 1950—relating to proposed acreage allotments 


[Date prepared, Jan. 17, 1850, by R. E. Blair] 


Counties, valleys, or districts 
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Planted acreage data and calculations 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, January 20, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives. 
Dear Mr. BeckwortH: This is in reply to 
your two recent letters requesting informa- 
tion on production of cotton, by counties, 


Produc- 


District and county Yield | tion, 500- 
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32, 560 
37,410 227 17, 600 
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1 Based on planted acres less acres removed to mect 


for an average cotton year in a prewar 
period. 

I believe that the year 1939 is about as 
good an example of an average cotton year 
in a prewar period as is available. I am, 
therefore, sending you a series of tables 
which include the acreage of cotton in 
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District VII: 
Baldwin. 
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Agricultural Adjustment Act allotments. 


Slusessen 
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cultivation July 1, the yield per planted acre, 
and the production of cotton by counties 
for the year 1939. 
Sincerely yours, 
K. T. HUTCHINSON, 
Assistant Secretary. 


Cotton: Planted acreage, planted yield, and production 
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Cotton: Planted acreage, planted yield, and production—Continued 


District and county | Acreage | Yield | tion, 500- 
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19, 260 21, 570 
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Includes the following counties in district I: Boone, Newton, Washington. 
Includes the following counties in district II: Stone, 

#1933 yield based on planted acres less acres removi reduction program. 
$ Includes the following counties: District IX, Greenlee and Pima 


373 9, 090 


District VII: Tuma. 11,700 
District IX: Graham 9, 000 443 8,310 
Other $. 1,000 356 740 
114, 000 290 69, 000 

1934 
Distriet V: 

Maricopa 85, 000 390 69, 410 
o ES tee R 23, 000 388 18, 700 
e 108, 000 390 88, 110 
District VII: Tuma 13,000 467 12, 720 
District IX: Graham 8, 400 617 10, 840 
Auer 6, 600 386 5, 330 


State total. 117, 000 


District VII: Tuma 
District IX: Graham 
N 


State total 
Distriet V: 
Maricopa 114.470 
CCC 49, 020 47, 600 52, 540 
— 161, 500 167, 010 


5,370 


17, 400 17, 470 
10, 230 11, 640 
27, 630 29, 110 


1, 500 
196, 000 


CALIFORNIA 
District V-A: 


RE 


Nog 
3|88838338 


85 
PJP 


Total District VA. 


— 
2 


7 Includes the following counties: District II, Mohave for 1037 and 1933; district IX, Cochise, Gila, Greenlee, Pima, and Santa Cruz for 1936 and 1937, Cochise, Gila, Greenlee, 


and Santa Cruz for 1238 and 1939. 
ê Based on planted acres less acres removed in 1933 reduction program. 
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Cotton: Planted acreage, planted yield, and production—Continued 


Produc- 


District and county eR ona 
planted} gross 
acre! | weight 
bales 


CALIFORNIA—continued 


District VIII: 
Riverside County: 
Coachella Valley.. 
Palo Verde Valley. 


Total Riverside 


Imperial County: 
Imperial Valley 
Bard Valley. 


Total Imperial 
County. 


San Bernardino 
Oounty . 


Total distriet VIII. 


14, 200 296 7, 975 


223, 000 217, 051 


District V-A: 
San Joaquin County. 
Stanislaus County 
Merced County. 
Madera Count 
Fresno County 
Kings County... 
Tulare County 
Kern County 


Total, district V-A- 


District VIII: 
Riverside County: 
Coachella Valley.. 
Palo Verde Valley. 


Total, Riverside 
County 


Bs 


= 
— 


888588 


Š 
2 
S 
= 


Imperial County: 
GERAN Volley... 
Bard Valley 


Total, district VIII. 
State total 


239, 148 


District V-A: 
San 


Total, district V-A. 


District VHI: 
Riverside County: 
Coachella Valley.. 
Palo Verdo Valley. 


Imperial County: 
Imperial Valley... 
Bard Valley 


32, 500 


624, 000 


Total, district VIII. 
State total 


$ Includes the following counties in district 1: Bay, Calhoun 


Escamb 
10 Includes the following counties in district 3: Baker, Columbia, Dixie, 


u Includes the following counties: district 5: Alachua, Bradford, 
St. Johns, Seminole, Sumter, Union, and Volusia; District 8: Brevard. 
12 Includes the following counties: district VII, Baker, Lee, Quitman, and Webster, 


CALIFORNIA—Continued 


District and county 


District V-A: 


Merced County 
Madera County 
Fresno County. 
Kings County.. 
Tulare County 

Kern County... 


Total, district V-A 


District VIII: 
Riverside County: 
Coachella Valley.. 
Palo Verde Valley. 


Total, River- 
side County.. 


2 
= 
E 


ASS 
8888888. 

2 
3838888888 


88888 


8 
8 
2 


š laz 


Imperial County: 
Imperial Valley... 
Bard Valley 


Total, Imperial 
ounty 5 


Total, district VIII. 
State total 
FLORIDA 
District 1; 


District 3: 
Madison. 
Other 10. 


Districts 5 and 8; Other u. 
State total 
GEORGIA 


31, 730 15, 580 15, 690 
61, 940 21,740 | 63, 070 800 
11, 600 4,470 | 11,950 5,320 
11,880 3,170 11. 250 5,910 
3, 600 1, 530 3, 640 1,130 
35, 080 10,150 | 37,140 17, 190 
9, 240 3,740 8, 500 5,090 
35, 430 12, 970 ', 020 18, 940 
23, 700 8,890 4, 360 14, 320 
14, 650 4,850 | 14,380 7, 520 
20, 580 1000| 32,610 330 
22, 490 9,310 | 19,610 12, 510 
301, 560 113, 810 164, 050 
9,720 4, 240 9,170 2,850 
8, 660 4, 040 9, 000 690 
7, 150 2.300 5,920 910 
4, 900 1, 800 3, 710 190 
25, 090 13,120 | 25,350 7, 680 
5, 970 3, 060 5, 260 1, 580 
9, 220 4, 960 8, 800 2.330 
23, 320 11,220 | 23, 690 6, 080 
20, 550 8,870 | 19,420 4,620 
7, 450 3, 920 7, 000 1,760 
10, 660 3,750 | 10,300 2, O10 
23, 970 10,200 | 22, 900 10,830 
010 12,620 | 18,410 9, 030 
950 4,340 8, 270 2,170 
940 8,390 | 22, 440 4, 800 
560 96,920 | 199, 60, 530 
_————— 

4,070 2, 950 

2, 690 1,860 

6, 450 8, 960 

Coffee. 4.660 2, 100 
Colquitt. 26, 13, 210 8, 650 


Gadsden, Gulf, Leon, Liberty, Okaloosa, Santa Rosa, Wakulla, Walton, and Washington. 
amilton, Lafayette, Nassau, Suwannee, and Ta 
Citrus, Flagler, Gilchrist, Hi Lake 


Jor. 
ernando, Hillsborough, „Levy, Marion, Orange, Pasco, Polk, Putnam, 
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Cotton; Planted acreage, planted yield, and production—Continued 


District and county Acreage District and county 


GEORGIA—continued LOUISIANA—Continued 

Bales Bales District VII: 

2, 670 1,820 Acadia.. 
8,450 8, 200 
18, 450 17, 050 
6, 780 5,160 
$ o 120 
5,610 3,820 
4, 790 2, 930 
8, 960 10, 100 
12, 180 8,130 
2, 740 1, 500 
83, 280 


— 


rpp r 
88888883 


PERO ARE 
88883888 


SSF 
88838888 


SEER 

88888885 

een 
PRS 

288 


2 


3 


2338555 
eS 
peg 


oRERBBRSS 
B 


2. 
S 
2 
E 


8 


28, 400 


Webster. 
Total. 220,400 
District II: 


— 
J 
= 
~ 
= 
> 


3188888 


* 
— 
8 
x 


k 
SSE 


88883388 8 888888888 
8838888888 


SRB 


— — be 
SOS 


28882225 


BBRB NES 
888888888 


383888382 


A 
PH 
2 
S 


3 
2 
8 


| 


B5 
8 


— 
S, 


X 
perapan 
S = 


g 


88888888 


S8 8888888 8 8822888888 
BS 5 


388888828 


ESSENS 
g|Z8SSSSSS8 |8|88 


8 
kel 
3 


à 
55 


| pp! 
21888 


Bo 


| 


S ENR BFS |S] as 


3882 2 


SSS 888888 
of Be 
888888888 


E| ERSLERERN 


—ůů—ů 


= 
3 
D 


TP Sank Babin Booth 
East Felſeiana 


— 
2 


3 
5 
t 

i 
U 


l 


88385 3888888888 8 888 5 888888 


— 
— 
2 


0684 — — 1 83,230 


S Seger 
238888 


u Includes the following counties: district VIII, Atkinson, Clinch, Echols, Jeff Davis, and Lanier, 

u Includes the following counties—district IX: Brantley, Bryan, Charlton, Chatham, Glynn, Liberty, Long, McIntosh, and Ware. 

Includes the following counties: district V, west Baton Rouge; district VI, Livingston, St. Helena, St. Tammany; district VIII, Assumption, Iberia, Iberville, St. Mary; 
district IX, Ascension, Jefferson, Lafourche, or a St. Charles, St. James, St. John. 

1% Includes the following counties: district IX, Green, Hancock, Harrison, Jackson, Pearl River, and Stone. 
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Cotton: Planted acreage, planted yield, and produection—Continued 


District and county District and county 


Mississtrpi—continued MISsISsIPPI—continued 
Bales Bales Acres Bales 
4,750 6, 230 14, 490 3,180 
4, 800 2,980 5, 600 3,620 
33, 360 2, 380 4, 220 960 
6, 710 11,910 | 22,300 9, 340 
6, 890 17, 130 26, 570 12,110 
12, 700 8,880 | 21, 460 4, 620 
26, 390 15, 490 30, 200 13, 260 
16, 550 2, 450 4,970 1,150 
5, 600 6, 380 13,470 3, 630 
117, 840 73, 830 49, 870 
4, 520 2, 490 
8088 704, 000 1, 582, 000 
10, 720 SS = 
7,350 
4,840 
6,720 
4, 830 
6, 840 
51, 900 
50, 920 
540 


2 


200 220 
28.010 207 241 
11.60 220 120 
60,900 | 208 338 
29,040 | 277 286 
55,040 | 276 273 
1700| 195 182 
22.980 | 244 296 | 
22 400 289 207 
15,960 | 243 113 
294,7. 256 — ma State total 
241 12.130 5, 900 
221 8.420 9.220 
25 12,040 8.570 
225 13.800 8.960 NORTH CAROLINA 
254 | 23,000 |. 15, 110 
207 20.950 16, 390 || District VIII: 
101 13,40 34, 9.450 Anson 30,40 21 2, 400] 35,300] 264] 109,500 
108 600 16, 2.000 10,00% 192| 6 430 1.000 301 100.100 
— 25 1 00 am % ow] 2200 
— | 20.800 28 10 400 22.80 425 29 200 
27 700 180 10,400 25200 380 159. 200 
214 85 010 5370 249 2.800 6070] 321 4050 
275 13.880 3.50 252 1.870 3.880 325 2040 
268 7.000 10 2 goloj %% 0 
. . 
9 „ „ ' 
20 2250 22 tal 244, 800 marry 
: MPO PACER than oo| 255 | 130, 205,150 341 
244 13, 340 206 na =] 
319| 8,840 282 
A R ee 3 
Eg O SS 10,600} 314] 970 14.30 27 8720 
23.900 366 18300 20,100 406} 22.700 
28 13,680 235 20 000 403 | 16,900) 24300] 208] 20,300 
266 | 18, 590 243 240| 249 1,250 3so| 312| 2280 
327 5, 830 155 58, 100 346 42, 100 66, 600 372 51, 900 
273 10,800 225 40.000 367| 34,500] 49,900) 353} 368300 
333 10,140 205 28,100} 351 19,200} 32000] 365 24400 
286 | 13, 210 210 
290 | 13,800 274 217 940 350 180,020 | 261,100 | 350| 196,040 
323 | 16,030 200 37,640 208 21, 160 44.600 313 29,470 
sed ee a 973,000 | 203 | 330 | 780, 000 
336 
200. 123, 480 2 


| 


u Includes the following counties: district IX, Gi Hancock, Harrison, Jackson, Parl River, and Stone, 

Includes in district , Bollinger, Carter, Howe , Laclede, ark „Taney, and Wayne; district IX, Cape Girardeau. 

2 Includes the following counties: district I: Caldwell Wilkes, and Yı F district II: Alamance, Caswell, Durham, Forsyth, Granville, Guilford, Orange, Person, and 
Vance: district III: Pasquotank and ‘Tyrrell; district IV: Burke and McDowell; district V: Alexander and Randolph; district VI: Carteret, Craven, Hyde, and Pamlico; 
district IX: Brunswick, Columbus, New Hanover, and Pender. 
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Cotton: Planted acreage, planted yield, and production—Continued 


1938 
Produc- 

District and county Yield | tion, 500-| Acreage 
per pound | in culti- 

planted} gross vation, 

acre! | weight | July1 

bales 
NORTH CAROLINA—con. 

District IT: Acres Pounds] Bales Acres 
Le e 19, 910 166 6, 210 14, 700 
Warren 16, 570 172 5, 920 15, 010 

MA seer ee yee 36, 480 169 12, 130 20, 710 

District III: 

Berton ee iene 9, 480 130 2, 510 5, 

Camden 1. 880 226 880 1, 760 
Chowan 3, 660 150 1,140 2, 610 
Edgecom! 25, 220 155 8, 030 20, 490 
Gates. 5, 070 185 1,940 3,750 
Halifax. 38, 180 150 11, 900 31, 420 
Hertford 5, 680 189 2,220 3, 450 
Martin 6, 120 110 1. 300 3, 230 
Nash 23,340 162 7.830 17, 580 
Northampton. 25,710 156 8, 280 „440 
Perdquimans 4, 905 185 1, 900 3, 890 


2, 730 4, 800 
16, 200 23, 780 
18,930 | 28, 580 

1, 3, 660 

7. 12, 740 

1 2. 


— 


Se Sze 
8 388888888 


~ 
= 


970 1, 400 290 
2,100 6, 360 121 1, 620 
13, 700 34, 230 224 15, 900 
2, 260 4, 620 181 1,740 
2,740 8, 850 94 1, 730 
7,630 19, 060 225 8, 900 
6, 640 12, 850 116 3,080 
36, 040 87,370 183 33, 260 
14, 760 „ 730 343 21,000 
7,020 12, 710 299 7, 890 
38, 800 700 495 51, 700 
9, 900 14, 480 385 11, 500 
14, 000 18, 070 450 17, 400 
12, 100 22, 970 319 14, 900 
1, 220 3, 150 222 1, 440 
1,020 1, 830 1,020 
4, 560 10, 900 313 7,080 
4, 400 8, 250 4, 080 
21, 100 40, 850 351 
128,820 | 213,730 380 
2, 150 4, 840 184 
9, 890 20, 740 272 
3, 410 6, 200 241 
14, 100 21, 720 342 
10, 900 18, 670 397 
18, 600 730 303 
15, 900 31, 110 301 
10, 400 24, 810 344 
85,350 | 178, 820 314 
11, 730 20, 070 209 
388,000 | 754,000 204 
a a 222222. SS —— SS 
3,130 7,100 241 
2, 490 7, 200 198 
4, 020 8, 200 182 
16, 100 31, 900 220 
287 25, 740 54, 400 216 


1938 


Produc- Produc- 
Yield | tion, 500- 


District and county Acreage Yield | tion, 500- 
in cul per pound T pound 
vation, |planted gross 

July 1 | acre! 1 vene 
OKLAHOMA—continued 
District IV: Acres ri 
22, 
23, 
16, 
35, 


2 
he 


a 


525528385528 8 8888883 


3. 950 15, 5, 100 
4, 860 12, 4, 390 
176 i 575 
„ a 

850 5, 1,150 
10, 800 29, 8, 590 
3, 830 14, 4, 390 
17, 100 44, 13, 960 
20, 200 40, 13, 790 
4, 270 9, 4,070 
3, 640 10. 4,940 
8, 050 2, 6, 810 
7, 230 19, 500 5, 500 
118, 280 | 321, 100 103, 600 
2 >= AA AT | ————— 
680 19, 500 6, 740 
800 30, 100 9, 100 
200 44, 200 16, 600 
400 52, 500 20, 690 
100 | 28, 700 10,340 

230 18, 000 8, 
96,110 | 228, 200 82, 670 
SS — — p / p p p p p p p 
31, 500 99, 400 35, 370 
7, 700 34, 600 4, 680 
9, 130 44, 300 4, 490 
14, 500 71, 500 15, 030 
12, 700 53, 900 10, 460 
21,100 | 103, 400 19, 950 
11, 600 83, 000 14, 220 
32,000 | 105, 200 31, 200 
140,320 | 595, 300 135, 400 
10, 660 135 3, 010 9, 500 2, 900 
40, 930 141 11, 800 40, 800 12,380 
16, 120 105 3, 380 14, 700 2, 650 
12, 610 4,100 12, 800 3, 860 
39, 780 11, 980 40, 500 10,770 
43, 330 13, 260 43, 000 7,140 
14, 950 4,600 12, 800 4, 400 
22.080 5.780 21. 800 5.200 
13, 140 4, 100 13, 100 4, 090 
7, 580 2, 450 7, 600 2, 010 
5, 740 16, 500 4, 090 
37, 650 37, 200 6, 010 
270, 300 65, 500 
E p r ———— 
20, 300 7, 350 
2, 600 870 
28, 100 11, 820 
29, 900 13, 900 
4. 100 1. 100 
85, 000 35, 040 
21, 900 7, 230 
526, 000 
— 

SOUTH CAROLINA 
District I; 

Anderson 58, 550 
Cherokee 19, 650 
Greeny; 34, 220 
Laurens. 29, 970 
Oconee... 16, 770 
pikans 3 rA 

+ 
9 —— 9,100 
Mitel Sgr 231, 800 


un Includes the following counties: district I: Caldwell, Wilkes, and Yadkin; district II: pee e ponam Forsyth, Granville, Guilford, Orange, and Vance; 


district III: Currituck, Pasquotank, Tyrrell, and Washington; district IV: Burke and McDowell; 


Pamlico; district IX: Brunswick, Columbus, New Hanover, Onslow, and Pender. 


ct V: Randolph; district VI: Carteret, Craven, Hyde, Jones, and 


2 Includes the following counties: district I: Beaver, Ellis, Harper: district II: Alfalfa, Garfield, Grant, Kay, Major, Noble, Woods, Woodward; district III: Craig, Delaware, 


Mayes, Nowata, Ottawa, Rogers, Washington; district IV: Adair, Cherokee. 
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Cotton: Planted acreage, planted yield, and production—Continued 


District and county District and county 
SOUTH CAROLINA—COn, TENNESSEE—Ccontinued 
District II: Bales Acres Pounds Bales District III: 
Chester 14,30 28,000} 313 10,750 
Fairfield... 7,000 16,900| 315 10.730 
Kershaw 13,400 | 32.800 310| 20,640 
Lancaster.. 10.000 20,900} 244 14.000 
—— — |__18,400 8,400 302 22200 
Total 64,000 | 135,000 | 311 580 
Dis Ghesterfield 19,20 | 42,000] 345| 29,200 
Darlington 1470| 2460 371 | -25,040 || District IV: 
Dillon- -~ 13,900] 25.500 387 20,470 een are T 
Florence... 12,400 | 30, 000 204 18, 300 R 
Georgetown 4 — — Other 2. 
Horry . -- r- 25-2 =| orn nnn ne] son ===] - nano no eo 
Narſon 215 5,400 10,500 357 7, 900 — 
Marlbo 221} 21,900] 47,800] 407 40.880 Sea oA at 
Williams! 286 16, 200 , 900 22 17, 340 District V: Other . 
Total. 230 | 103,700 | 220,000 354 160,330 
District VI: 
District IV McMinn....-:---=---- 
Abbeville 206| 11,200] 26,300] 306] 16,100 Folk. 
Aiken 21 20, 600 40, 857 29, 880 Other . 
Edgefield.. 200 11,300 1870| 39| 15,270 
Greenwood.. 178 7,750 19, 100 290 11,330 
cCormick. 170| 4.080 10,80 300 6, 630 
Nowherry. 238 | 13,100 co | 340 17,980 
Saluda... g 241 | 9,500 | 18.0 402 115.210 
NM 25 755 500 160,000 344| 112,400 
ppa = 
9 282 14, 200 24,70 408 20, 800 
; 272| 17,900 34,600] 315| 21,450 —.— os ek tenes 
233 » 400 | 38, 400 6 J 26,500 2100 37.0 428| 32900 
238 | 10,000) 19,100 14, 640 10. 800 16.5% 340 11,900 
300 ; 81, 600 6) 62730 1.900 70,890] 303 500 
171 & 13.800 318 9.040 F 
246 | _21,100 |_ ee eee = 
269 | 141,900 | 258,300 | 383 | 202, 040 192,800 | 250,720| 381| 195,600 
———— nd 
8 600 12.20 329] 11,500 276 14,800 24,520] 290 14.700 
9.900 21. 326| 14.050 24 8670 13.5188 236 8,650 
15,200 31.100 372 2.020 374| 22200 29,425] 330] 20 200 
r 259| 34.500 89,100) 22 27,200 
4.800 10,500 200 4.350 335| 83.000 43.870 309| 2 100 
6| 1.60 128 420 254| 18.000 24.740 208 0. 700 
7.000 1550| 28 7,330 30 34,100. 80, 120 294| 30,500 
64⁰⁰ 12,60 240 6,260 270 14.100 22205) 271 12,500 
6.900 14,700 288 7.140 20 5,270 10.1900 245 5.200 
— — 2, 000) 136 | — s e 
60.0 | 127,520 | 21 78 570 
226 4.80 187 110 28 0960 11,945] 24 6, 050 
D 
248 | €48,000 (1,248,000 | 342| 871,000 1 
240 70| 5,080 216 530 
ms my 22 Saol 70 in| sea 
20| 6490] 14.040 145 4.150 
303 15,800 24.900 201 10,300 
27| 2.510 4.70 180 1.400 
46.00 328 31, 500 88,000 374 43,700 281 550 840 171 300 
33,100 | 372 25,700 34.500 434| 31,300 
38,100 | 335 2700 44.500 409] 38,000 263 | 31, 10 57,20 181 21,300 
22.00 221 10,300] 23.0000 320 15,400 
75.000 21 39,300] 84,000 301 59,200 
55.500 2338 39.200 7500] 425 62,500 2) 225 13,300 204 5, son 
270,000 | 306 | 172,700 | $22, 500 | 871 | 250, 100 24.00 i070] 200 888 
22 2.20 3,710] 202 2.030 
28.00 221 13, 100 30,700] 209 19. 200 
15.000 236] 7,410 17,000 325) 11,600 | 974} 94,200) 43050] 202) 28,300 
5 S| awl tel gj oe 1 rs 
60.0% 274| 28900] 63,300] 359| 47,400 We) TR eh Ba Ma 
2 „„ 
25.500 217 1320| 2900 323| 19,500 een 
1250| 26| 8.80 13,700] 200 223 38242888 
20% 2 . 0 ado] s2) -Suo ; 5 
17.500 237| 8,650] 19,00 285| 11,500 M3} 8000| 16775] _2%6 9,590 
389,000 | 252 | 204,700 | 447,000 | 330| 308,100 218 490,000 | 788,000 297| 449,000 


li 
| 


eee eee Vos nok i Aitra a Hickman, T hreys, Lewis, P. and Stewart; district IV, Bedford, C: Davidson, De Kalb, Marshall, 

e coun um erry, 9 , Canna: n, „ 

3 Moore, Waliamini district V, Coffee, Franklin, Grundy, Tiasa. Sequatchie, Van Buren, Warren, and White; district VI, ‘Blount, Bradley, Hamilton, Knox, 
m, eigs, onroe, Rhea, Roane. 

. Includes the following counties in district III: Dickson 5 Lewis, Perry, and Stewart; district IV: Bedford, Cannon, Davidson, DeKalb, Marshall, 

Manty; Aoo, Williamson, and Wilson; district V: Coffee, Franklin, rundy, Marion, Sequatchie, Van Buren, Warren, and White; district VI: Blount, Bradley, Hamilton, 


Knox, don, Meigs, Monroe, Rhea, and Roane. 
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Cotton: Planted acreage, planted yield, and production—Continued 


1938 
Produc- 
District and county Acreage | Yield | tion, 500-] Acreage District and county Yield | tion, 500- 
in culti- d | inculti- d 
vation, vation, 
July 1 July 1 
TEXAS TEXAs—continued 
District I-N: Acres District 111—Continued 
Armstrongs e- r ee a eG Young. 


Brise 24, 200 Other. 


Castro... 0 | 90 
Deaf Smith *__. 
Floyd 


8888 
88 


SSD 
AREEN 
88888888888 


PERLER 
EEFT 
82382 


Ee 


District 1-8: 
Andrews %. 


SE 


— 


E 
. 


EBRES 
8 


EEEF 


Boe 
88888 
BEES 


- EEDYR 
88888 
8888888 888888 888888888888 


8E 
Rr 
& 1318 
S WRBRSSSENSSBBRAERST ESOS 


8 | BESEESE Ee euges oes uZeeeseeeESe=saeussseses 
z 


38,000 
16, 700 
43, 200 
67, 300 
53, 800 
14, 600 
1,970 


PANSERESE 


— i — 
SS 


8828888323288 2 


8 
SRS 


888888 
SEAS 
BREsERSR 5 


— 
2 


BNE.RSES SESSARESSES 
BESSSSSSSSSSESSSSESE 


SSERONS 
22 
> 
— — 
2 


ASN 
EIE 


— 
S 


= 
g 
= 


io 
38885288 


BEpsSES 


888888888888 


ASS 


pSr 
ges 


BSANSSSaFSRSS 
SSSSSSSSESSSSSSSELSSSSESS 


23S 
FSRa 
RE 
588 
888888 


— 

ca 
SI on oe 
8 


pa Rags 
PREAAR LK 
2 
2 
= 
E 


S SSS 


882 
8888 


88888888 888888888888 


SSBeBER. 
288888 


8 
S 


oz 
= 
> 


S 
88888 


| 


Senger 


È 
8 
g 
8 
8 
Bek 
258 
8180 


nes 
355 


Fre 
8888888 
S8 88888 


— 
= 


88882 
88822 


8, 580 75 1,340 
15, 200 3, 470 
Included in “Other” counties and in district totals, 
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Cotton: Planted acreage, planted yield, and production—Continued 


1939 
Produc? ue 
District and county District and county Acreage | Yield | tion, 500-| Acreage | Yield | tion, 500- 
in culti- pound | in culti- | per un 


vation, planted ser 
July 1 | acre ices 


Texas—continued 
District VI—Continued Pou: Acres | Pounds} Bales 
C Atascosa. 23, 300 37 1,770 
Tol 5,250 263| 357 500 58 200 275 317881 
eee , ß eee eee 
H 80, 000 230 38, 300 


Distriet VII: 


15, 300 32500 15, 300 
9,770 | 37,400 6,300 Grant a. 
7,800] 27,700 5, 380 
6,480 | 21,600 920 
22'800 | 49: 400 24, 400 
17,600} 52, 200 8, 600 
7,030 | 26, 500 9, 220 
4.870 1.00 4.540 320 
54, 300 15,400 | 49, 300 8, 660 
59, 400 19,500 | 55, 800 15, 200 
24, 200 6,670 | 21,200 3.540 
50.800 17.300 51,500 8.000 
62, 800 21,300 63, 900 5,400 
20,200 6.300 20,400 3,370 
89, 400 23,200 | 85,300 7,060 
13, 800 4.350 12,500 3! 340 
60, 100 21,000 | 52. 600 10, 600 
24, 800 6,540 | 23, 500 5,530 
166, 200 74, 900 | 152, 200 79, 300 — — 
18, 000 7,080 | 158. 300 9.840 
113, 000 57,300 | 102, 900 62, 000 
68, 500 21,900 | 45,300 13, 700 
52, 500 21,800 | 51,800 22,200 Brunswick 6, 151 990} 8,350] 200 2, 200 
24,100 6,990 | 29,200 1, 650 Greensville... 7.70 145 2220| 6,280] 100 2 430 
4.520 1.140 3.320 1.453 Mecklenburg. 5.280 159| 1.700 4,200] 280 2 540 
Nansemond....- 5.040 1605 1660) 3.720] 142 1.110 
179, 690 9, 630 331,473 Southampton... 9.500 120 2.320 8030] 163 2745 
Sussex 2.940 129 750 2.500 155 810 
a ‘as All other 5. 4.640 149] 1,360 2830 186 1,115 
500 090 State. 42,000] 144] 12,000 23,000 188| 13, 000 
700 
ETFFTbTbTcbCbb EA VERRE 1940 1941 


6,000 

10, 400 District IX: 
Bea Sa BESSA NSE OES OO EES See Brunswick.. 6, 100 313 3, 980 5,110 %0 3, 200 
2, 720 Greensville... 5, 690 415 4,920 6, 850 420 5,960 
8, 200 Mecklen 7, 100 306 4, 460 5, 700 290 3, 440 
( ee Ee ee a Nansemon 2, 480 435 2, 280 3, 800 436 3, 420 
0, 500 Southampton_ 6, 430 428 5, 770 8, 900 430 7,970 
31, 800 Sussex. ....... 1, 770 353 1,310 2, 580 350 1, 880 
1,050 All other . 3, 430 319 2, 280 3, 060 336 2, 130 
33, 000 25, 36, 000 374 28, 000 


% Included in “Other” counties and in district totals. 

2 Included in district total. 

2 Included in “other” counties and in district total. 

2 Includes the following counties: district V: Amelia, Chesterfield, Prince Edward; district VI: New Kent; district VIII: Charlotte, Halifax, Lunenburg, Nottoway, 
Pittsylvania; district IX; Dinwiddie, Isle of Wight, Norfolk, Prince George, Princess Anne, Surry. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. COOLEY.. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. WIcKERSHAM]. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
I do appreciate the efforts of the com- 
mittee to correct the inequities existing 
in the present Cotton Quota Act. How- 
ever, I do wish that the committee could 
have adopted further remedies which I 
suggested to the committee prior to the 
adoption of the act last summer, and at 
the time the original bill was passed 
several months ago. 

I appeared before the committee some 
time ago and recommended further 
changes, 

If you will remember, I originally rec- 
ommended that no individual farmer 
should be cut below 70 percent of his 1943 
acreage, or below 85 percent of his 1942 
planted acreage. However, this amend- 
ment was not adopted. I later recom- 
mended that a longer base period be em- 
ployed, ahd urged that no individual 
farmer be reduced below 70 percent of 
the average of the years 1941 to 1948, in- 
clusive, and that he be allowed to plant 
at least 50 percent of the 1949 acreage. 

I also recommended that in each in- 
stance farmers be allowed to swap cot- 
ton- and wheat-acreage allotments at 
the county and State levels to the extent 
that such transfers did not exceed the 
county and State allotments. 

I also recommended that more consid- 
eration be given to statements of the 
farmers as to the acreage planted, and 
not to rely wholly on BAE-estimated 
figures. 

I have previously stated to your com- 
mittee that I felt the law should have 
been based more on a historical base 
rather than a cropland base. Cotton 
census records are available every fifth 
year. It was taken in 1946 for the year 
1945. Crop-insurance records are avail- 
able for the years 1942 to 1949, inclusive. 

I should like to give you some actual 
down-to-earth examples as to how the 
present program would actually work at 
the grass-roots level. I have had many 
years of farming experience myself, and 
have had frequent meetings with various 
farm groups. I was a member of the 
House Agricultural Committee for three 
terms. 

As an example, if a farm had been 
planted to cotton for the last 50 years, 
including the years 1946, 1947, 1948, and 
1949, if the crops in 1946 were destroyed 
by hail, in 1947 by grasshoppers, and in 
1948 by drought or sandstorms, and there 
was no cotton standing on July 1 of those 
years, he would not likely receive any al- 
lotment, and under the present act would 
be disqualified from voting for the cotton 
referendums. This inequity should be 
corrected. Farmers residing side by side 
will have allotments varying so greatly 
that it will lead to dissatisfaction. 

In southwestern Oklahoma we have a 
74,000-acre irrigation area, which pre- 
sents a separate problem. In the bill 
passed several months ago a provision 
was included to provide that new irriga- 
tion sections, particularly California, 
New Mexico, and Arizona, could plant 
95 percent of their 1948 acreage. A simi- 
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lar provision allowing farmers to plant 
50 to 70 percent of their 1949 acreage 
in my irrigation section would be quite 
helpful, especially in view of the fact 
that wheat was planted in 1948 and 
it proved to be uneconomical to spend 
the large sums of money for water rent 
to produce wheat. A provision could be 
adopted that would not take the acreage 
away from the dry-land farmers. 

In many of the counties in southwest- 
ern Oklahoma we practice diversifica- 
tion. The farmers planted in 1-, 2-, or 
3-year cycles. In many instances they 
planted wheat in 1946, 1947, and 1948 
on land that is ordinarily used for cot- 
ton. Because of the lack of rainfall, 
grasshoppers, rust, extreme heat, hail, 
and so forth, and because of seasonal 
changes, farmers have had to diversify 
in that area. 

Although it might appear on its face, 
figuratively speaking, that Oklahoma 
has been well provided for, that is not 
true. Actually, the individual farmer 
in many areas is cut unbelievably low. 
Many farmers who received allotments 
in the State are not interested in grow- 
ing cotton. Yet, many other farmers 
need this cotton acreage. There does 
not appear to be any inducement for 
farmers to surrender acreage. 

Oklahoma is one of the largest cotton- 
producing areas. Twenty years ago we 
produced much more; in fact, we were 
at one time the largest cotton-producing 
area in the United States, and had the 
second largest acreage. 

Many farmers have purchased farms 
with a view of raising cotton in 1949, 
1950, 1951. They will have no allotment, 
and this will work a great hardship on 
them. By all means, let us adopt a pro- 
vision that would allow those who 
planted cotton in 1949 to plant at least 
50 percent of the acreage in 1950. Many 
of these are veterans, and have gone into 
debt for machinery and equipment 

Again, may I call your attention to the 
fact that some may inquire, “Why did 
you go out of cotton?” Our area has not 
gone out of cotton production. We 
merely diversified between cotton and 
wheat, and occasionally raise oats, bar- 
ley, grain sorghums and tame grasses, 
but we must have cash crops in order to 
survive. 

I wish to compliment the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BeckwortH] who has 
worked so diligently to encourage the 
committee to advance the resolution to 
adjust some of the inequities. He is 
conscientious and really understands the 
problems. Both he and I issued warn- 
ings several months ago, which have 
come to pass. I know the members of 
the committee are conscientious and 
have the desire to do that which is best. 
However, the figures on paper do not al- 
ways work out at the farm level in reality 
as they should. 

I feel that the provision in the com- 
mittee amendment limiting acreage un- 
der this act to 40 percent of the tillable 
land should be stricken. I also feel that 
the frozen acreage that is released should 
be given to the county and State com- 
mittees to be reallocated to adjust in- 
equities in addition to any acreage that 
individual farmers will receive under the 
committee amendment, which would 
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provide that farmers receive at least 70 
percent of the average of the 1946, 1947, 
and 1948 acreage, or 50 percent of the 
highest acreage of any one of the three 
years, whichever is the greater. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I yield to the 
chairman of the Agriculture Committee, 
the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman knows 
very well that the bill itself authorizes 
State committees to reserve cotton acre- 
age for the purpose of adjusting inequi- 
ties. It also authorizes the local com- 
mittees to reserve at the county level 15 
percent, altogether almost 25 percent of 
the acreage could be reserved by the 
State and local committees. The gen- 
tleman knows that; does he not? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes, Mr. COOLEY, 

Mr. COOLEY. If that was not done, 
it certainly is not any fault of ours. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I am glad that 
you brought that up, Mr. Chairman, be- 
cause Oklahoma is the one State that 
took advantage of every opportunity 
your committee afforded it under the act, 
The State committee set aside the full 
15 percent, and the county committee 
set aside the 10 percent, yet these set- 
asides were not sufficient to meet the 
inequities in Oklahoma by any means. 
Our State and county committees are 
not to blame. 

I realize that we will have a large 
carry-over; therefore my farmers and I 
are for the program in order to main- 
tain good prices and benefit by conser- 
vation practices. However, it will not 
be nearly as large as it was some years 
ago. The carry-over as of July 31, 1950, 
is expected to be about 8,000,000 bales. 
Here is a table of the cotton carry-over 
from 1938 to 1948, inclusive: 


Carry-over, beginning of season 


Year beginning August— Bales 
198899;õę ?L'Eͤ— 11, 533, 000 
0 eee ee a eae 13, 033, 000 
RONG OR ELNE SS 10, 564, 000 
.S. 12, 166, 000 
e ALL ˖˖ A cat 10, 640, 000 
66y —8 10, 657, 000 
BONE oe nana 8 10, 744, 000 
C770 11. 164, 000 
a do eR EN a 8 PLATA? 7. 326, 000 
aC eae) een etre ee 2, 530, 000 
TTP 3, 082, 000 


Preliminary. 


As à result of ECA and the Marshall 
plan, many countries are recovering, and 
will have mills and factories in operation 
that can use more cotton. The popula- 
tions of the United States and the world 
are increasing faster. The average life 
span has been lengthened several years. 
Many new uses have been found for cot- 
ton, and furthermore, we might have 
droughts, depressions, and crop failures 
in the future. We should have a reason- 
able stock pile of cotton. Consequently 
I am not as perturbed about a surplus. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. PASSMAN]. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
supporting House Joint Resolution 398 
because I believe it is about the best com- 
promise that can be worked out if the 
cotton producers are to benefit by its 
enactment for the 1950 crop year. 
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The bill under consideration does not 
go quite as far as my bill, H. R. 6671, in 
that I felt no farm cotton-acreage allot- 
ment established for the 1950 crop in 
conformity with the law and regulations 
of the Secretary of ‘Agriculture, should 
be less than 75 percent of the average 
acreage planted to cotton or regarded as 
planted to cotton under Public Law 12, 
Seventy-ninth Congress, on the farm in 
1946, 1947, and 1948, or 55 percent of 
the highest acreage planted to cotton or 
regarded as planted to cotton under Pub- 
lic Law 12, Seventy-ninth Congress, in- 
asmuch as the bill under consideration 
proposes a 70-50 formula. 

I have always contended that if our 
price-support program is to survive, 
acreage allotment must prevail. How- 
ever, we should be very careful in pass- 
ing legislation so as to avoid inequities 
because, in most instances, such inequi- 
ties affect the economy of the com- 
munity. 

Having surveyed my own district, I 
know that many of the small farmers, 
especially tenant farmers, will be forced 
out of the cotton-producing business un- 
less they are given some relief. For that 
matter, many of the larger cotton pro- 
ducers in my district have been so dras- 
tically reduced that it will be impossible 
for them to produce cotton profitably. 

If both Houses of the Congress pass 
House Joint Resolution 398, I hope that 
the Agriculture Committee, in its wis- 
dom, will see fit to continue its study of 
this far-reaching program. If it is 
established that there are gross inequi- 
ties after the amended act becomes effec- 
tive, then something should be done to 
alleviate the condition before another 
crop year. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Hare]. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, I wish at 
this time to express my sincere appre- 
ciation to the chairman of this commit- 
tee, the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Cootry], to the vice chair- 
man, the gentleman from Georgia 
Mr. Pace], and to each member of the 
Committee on Agriculture for their un- 
tiring efforts and their devoted interest 
in aiding in the solution of a problem 
that has arisen since the passage of the 
marketing quota and acreage allotment 
law during the last session of this Con- 
gress. Many inequities have arisen since 
the passage of that law which were abso- 
lutely unforeseeable on the part of any 
Member of Congress. 

I rise in support of House Joint Reso- 
lution 398, a resolution to amend the 
marketing quota and acreage allotment 
law. However, I sincerely hope that this 
resolution may be amended in certain 
particulars, and which I consider to be 
perfecting amendments, 

At the outset, I wish to state that I 
am absolutely opposed to any form of 
acreage allotment on any crop because 
it is nothing more than a further gov- 
ernmental control and regimentation of 
agriculture. However, I can appreciate 
why many Members of this Congress feel 
the necessity for some form of control 
over production of cotton if the farmer 
continues to expect a high-parity sup- 
port price for his commodity. 
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Mr. WHITE of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARE. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE of California. Does not 
the gentleman mean a fair guaranty? 
He does not mean a high guaranty but 
a fair guaranty. Is that not correct? 

Mr. HARE. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. I used the word “high” colloquial- 
ly speaking. In my opinion 100 percent 


of parity is only a fair guaranty and we 


have only a 90 percent of parity support 
price. 

In my opinion, most of the cotton 
farmers are willing to accept a reason- 
able reduction in their cotton acreage 
from the average acreage they actually 
planted in the years 1946, 1947, and 1948. 
I use the word “actually” advisedly be- 
cause I do not mean that they are will- 
ing to accept a reduction in acreage from 
the figure which the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics estimated the farmers 

lanted in cotton for the years men- 

oned above. 

The allotment law passed during the 
first session of the Congress bases the 
State and county acreage allocations on 
BAE figures. The State BAE figures are 
just about as correct as can be had. 
However, the BAE estimates for each in- 
dividual county are in many instances 
far from correct. At the same time, I 
recognize that many farmers overre- 
ported their actual plantings because 
when the records were compiled recent- 
ly, the farmers’ reportings indicated 
acreage approximately 25 percent in ex- 
cess of the acreage actually planted. 
But, the point I wish to make goes to the 
essence of what I consider the primary 
difficulty with the existing law and in my 
opinion the proposed resolution does not 
correct the same. That is, the existing 
law and the proposed resolution base 
State, county, and individual allotments 
on BAE estimates. This should not be 
the case. State, county, and individual 
allotments should be based on actual 
acreage planted to cotton or regarded as 
planted to cotton under Public Law 12, 
Seventy-ninth Congress, during the 
years 1946, 1947, and 1948. The actual 
acreage planted by the individual farm- 
ers could easily be determined by the 
local county PMA committee and if such 
farmers should be dissatisfied, they 
should be afforded the right of appeal to 
the State PMA committee. If such was 
the law, I feel sure that a more equitable 
individual distribution of cotton acreage 
would be had. On Monday, when 
amendments will be in order, I propose 
to introduce an amendment to the reso- 
lution before us that will insure the pro- 
cedure mentioned above. I do not think 
that the resolution follows such proce- 
dure, even though some Members think 
it does. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARE. I yield. 

Mr. ALBERT. That is exactly what 
that language in the law does now, 
There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. HARE. Does not the resolution 
provide that the acreage will be allotted 
in accordance with the BAE figures? 

Mr. ALBERT. If the farmer is dis- 
satisfied with his allocation he can go 
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before the appeal board and prove his 
acreage. 

Mr. HARE. That is the same old story. 
They have been doing that. They did it 
this year and it has not proved satis- 
factory in the slightest degree. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARE. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. Does the gentleman 
have any other method of arriving at a 
fair-acreage allotment than the method 
which was used by the Department? The 
Department took into consideration the. 
reported acreage by the farmers and 
took the BAE figures. 

; Mr. HARE. And they adjusted them, 
00. 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes; they adjusted 
them. What would the gentleman sug- 
gest when the fact is that the acreage 
reported by the farmers exceeded the 
national-acreage quota actually planted 
by almost 30 percent? 

Mr. HARE. I would suggest that the 
county committee investigate each indi- 
vidual farmer and let the county com- 
mittee determine what his actual plant- 
ing was rather than have the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture tell the farmer what 
he planted and what the county planted. 

It is impossible to perfect an acreage- 
allotment law within 1 year and that is 
especially true in this case because the 
acreage estimates on which any new 
allotment law must be based are entirely 
inaccurate. This is a trial and error 
proposition and we might as well recog- . 
nize it as such, 

Another inequity in the present law 
but which, in my opinion, the resolution 
before us corrects is the one regarding 
what is commonly known as frozen acre- 
age. That is, there are a number of 
farmers, dairy farmers and the like, who 
received an acreage allotment which 
they did not want at all or which was in 
excess of that which they desired. 
Under the existing law there is no pro- 
vision permitting the release of that 
acreage in order that it may be redis- 
tributed to others who desire it. Conse- 
quently, many thousands of acres will 
not be planted which the Congress in- 
tended to be planted. I think the pro- 
posed resolution corrects this inequity, 
and I sincerely hope that those farmers 
who have such acreage. will cooperate 
with the program in order that their 
neighbors may receive an acreage allot- 
ment to their best interest. 

Another inequity in the existing law 
but which the proposed resolution does 
not correct is that marketing quotas and 
acreage allotments affect all cotton the 
staple of which is 144 inches or less. 

Through November of 1949, approxi- 
mately 58,000 bales of long-staple cotton 
were imported into this country. Most 
of this cotton came from Egypt, India, 
and Peru. A great portion of it was of a 
staple length of 14 inches or more. Yet 
a great portion of it was of 1742- and 11⁄4- 
inch staple length. There are many 
areas in this country that can produce 
cotton with a staple length of 144 inches, 
and it is more profitable to do so because 
the price of such cotton is approximately 
50 cents per pound. In view of the fact 
that we are importing such a large 
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amount of that type of cotton, I think 
that the existing law should be amended 
so as to provide marketing quotas and 
acreage allotments on cotton, the staple 
of which is 1742 inches or less. I propose 
to offer an amendment to that effect on 
Monday. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Carolina has 
expired. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 1 minute. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that 
the chairman of the committee or some 
other member on the majority side who 
is interested in this legislation should 
take some time to explain the bill. That 
has not been done. I do not know what 
reason there can be for holding back on 
a full explanation of the resolution. 
May I ask my distinguished chairman 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Cootey], if he proposes to explain the 
resolution of which he is author? 

Mr. COOLEY. I am sure the gentle- 
man knows the resolution will be fully 
explained. The reason I yielded to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BeckwortH] 
is that he wrote me a letter weeks and 
weeks ago and has seen me time and 
again asking me for time. I wanted to 
let him know that I was doing the very 
best I could and I yielded time to him 
- first. The same is true as to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. WICKERSHAM]. 
We are now coming to the point where 
some of the members of the committee 
will speak, and I am sure the gentleman 
will hear a full explanation of the reso- 
lution from now on. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I will 
let the gentleman proceed to explain the 
bill. This is an important measure. I 
think we ought to have a full and com- 
plete explanation from those who under- 
stand the bill. 

Mr. COOLEY. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I think 
there should be a larger audience present 
to hear the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, I therefore make the 
point of order that there is no quorum 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Ninety-four 
Members are present, not a quorum. 

The Clerk will call the roll, 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 23] 
Abbitt Chudoff Gamble 
Allen, Ill. Clemente Gary 
Arends Cole, Kans. Gilmer 
Auchincloss Corbett Gorski 
Barden Coudert Granahan 
Barrett, Pa. Davenport Green 
Battle Davies, N. Y. Gwinn 
Beall Davis,Tenn. Hall, 
Bennett, Fla. Davis, Wis. Edwin Arthur 
Bland awson Hall, 
Boggs, La. Delaney Leonard W. 
Bolling Dingell Halleck 
Breen Dollinger Hand 
Brown, Ga. Donohue Hart 
Buchanan Douglas Hays, Ohio 
Buckley, N. Y. Durham Hébert 
Bulwinkle Eaton Heller 
Burdick Engel, Mich Herter 
Burton Engle, Calif Hobbs 
Byrne, N. Y. Fallon Hoffman, III 
Carroll Fellows Hope 
Case, S. Dak. Fogarty Jackson, Calif, 
Cavalcante Forand James 
Celler Fulton Javits 
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Jenison Morton Scott, 
Jenkins Moulder Hardie 
Jennings Multer Scott, 
Johnson Murphy Hugh D, Jr. 
Jonas Norton Scrivner 
Kean O'Toole Scudder 
Keating Patman Secrest 

ee Pfeifer, Shafer 
Keefe Joseph L. Short 
Kelley, Pa. Pfeiffer, Simpson, Pa. 
Kelly, N. Y. William L. Smathers 
Kennedy Philbin Smith, Kans. 
Keough Phillips, Tenn. Smith, Ohio 
Kirwan Plumley Stanley 
Klein Powell Stockman 
Kunkel Price Sutton 
Lane Quinn Taber 
Latham Rabaut Taylor 
Lichtenwalter Ramsay Thompson 
Lodge Redden Tollefson 
Lynch Rees Underwood 
McCullech Ribicoff Van Zandt 
McMillan, S. C. Richards Vinson 
Macy Rivers Vorys 
Marcantonio Rogers, Fla. Wadsworth 
Marshall Rogers, Mass, Wagner 
Michener Roozevelt Walsh 
Miles Sabath Weichel 
Miller, Nebr. Sadlak Werdel 
Monroney Sadowski White, Idaho 
Morgan St. George Wickersham 
Morrison Saylor Wood * 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. SmITH of Virginia, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under consider- 
ation House Joint Resolution 398, and 
finding itself without a quorum, he had 
directed the roll to be called, when 269 
Members responded to their names, a 
quorum, and he submitted herewith the 
names of the absentees to be spread 
upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. WHITE]. 

Mr. WHITE of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, the big issue on the bill before us 
at the present time is the basic philoso- 
phy of how individual cotton allotments 
shall be made to the farms. The law 
which was passed by this Congress not 
too long ago was based on the philosophy 
of total crop land, that is, allotting a 
farmer the amount of cotton that he 
should plant based on his total acreage 
of farm land, tilled land, that is. 

I said when the hearings were being 
conducted on that bill that the alloca- 
tions should have been made to the 
farms on the basis of history, the actual 
Plantings of cotton, and I recommended 
that the years 1947, 1948, and 1949 be 
used, but that the acreage of 1949 on 
those farms should not be used to the 
extent that it exceeded 1948. 

I still contend that is a just and equi- 
table way to make farm cotton allot- 
ments, because it will bring the least in- 
terference with the lives of the cotton 
farmers of this country. What hap- 
pened? The committee went on and, 
over my protest, incidentally, adopted a 
bill which allocates this cotton acreage 
on. the basis of the total amount of land 
a man owns, or tills, rather than what 
he has been planting to cotton. Let us 
look at the situation of a little 40-acre 
farmer. By the way I want to point 
out, too, that in the relief which is pro- 
vided under the resolution we are now 
considering, there has been placed a 
limitation of 40 percent, based on the 
total amount of land that the farmer 
owns or tills. I contend that is wrong 
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and I am going to offer an amendment 
to strike it out at the proper time. That 
was not in the provisions which were in 
the resolution when the subcommittee 
of the Committee on Agriculture con- 
vened here in December. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE of California. I yield. 

Mr. ALBERT. It is not based on 40 
percent of the amount of land that that 
farmer owns, but it is based on the till- 
able land, is it not? 

Mr. WHITE of California. For all 
practical purposes that is the same thing. 
There is very little difference. Of course 
you do cut out orchards and vineyards 
but for all practical purposes when you 
get down to tillable land it is all the 
real farming land that the man owns. 
I am glad the gentleman made that ob- 
servation, but still it is the same thing 
when you get right down to cases. 

Mr. Chairman, again I want to refer 
to the man with 40 acres. Even under 
the relief offered in this resolution, if 
we do not strike out the 40-percent pro- 
vision a man with a total of tillable 
acres—thanks to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma—with a total of tillable acres 
amounting to only 40 acres, could not 
plant more than 16 acres. The big man 
who has plenty of money can buy a lot 
of extra land and add it onto his farm 
and he comes out with his big acreage 
of cotton. It is not fair, it is not equit- 
able, and it is basically wrong to distrib- 
ute on that basis licenses to do business, 
you might say, because after all these 
farmers, or at least most of them, are 
in effect small-business men. When you 
begin distributing licenses to do business 
on the amount of capital a man has, 
there is no sense to it. It is basically 
wrong. It is just as though when the gas 
and light companies come before the re- 
spective State commissions for licenses, 
if the State commission follows the phi- 
losophy of this 40-percent limitation of 
cropland procedure, the Commission 
could very well grant them their licenses, 
based on the amount of capital they have 
instead of on the amount of services that 
they have been rendering in the gas and 
light field. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE of California. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. Then I am sure the 
gentleman would also oppose the amend- 
ment which has been suggested by the 
American Farm Bureau Federation 
which would make the 40-percent pro- 
vision applicable to adjusted acres, 
rather than to the actual acres on the 
farm. 

Mr. WHITE of California. I oppose 
that more bitterly than I do the 40-per- 
cent provision which is in this Cooley 
resolution now before us. I am glad the 
gentleman mentioned that. Inciden- 
tally, if I may say so, too, I think the 40- 
percent provision we have in this reso- 
lution was the result of Farm Bureau 
pressure which was exerted during and 
subsequent to the December meeting. I 
do not sympathize with the Farm Bu- 
reau's activities at all in doing what I 
call sticking their nose into this legis- 
lation. The Farm Bureau, I think, had 
a great deal to do with the writing of the 
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last bill and injecting into that bill their 
philosophy of cotton allotments based on 
cropland instead of cotton history 
which is what caused all this trouble we 
are now facing. 

Now, we have by the Cooley resolu- 
tion which is now before us, provided this 
relief, by putting farm cotton allotments 
on a semihistorical basis, and, as I said 
before, the Farm Bureau comes along 
with this 40-percent cropland limitation, 
in order to revert back to the cropland 
allotment procedure, which is the thing 
which caused the trouble in the first 
place. 

Mr.COLMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE of California. I yield. 

Mr. COLMER. When the hearing was 
held yesterday before the Rules Com- 
mittee on an application for a rule, I 
asked the question whether a man could 
be cut more than 30 percent, as I under- 
stood the bill was explained, and I re- 
ceived the reply that he could not be cut 
beyond 30 percent. 

Mr. WHITE of California. That was 
a mistake. He can be cut up to 60 per- 
cent. 

Mr. COLMER, I understand from the 
gentleman’s statement that if a man had 
a farm of 100 acres and he planted only 
20 acres in cotton, that he could not be 
cut more than 30 percent. 

Mr. WHITE of California. In that 
case he could not, but if a man had 40 
acres which he was planting all in cot- 
ton, he could be cut 60 percent under 
this Cooley resolution now under con- 
sideration. 

Mr. COLMER. And if he had 100 acres 
and he was planting all to cotton, he 
could be cut as much as 60 percent? 

Mr. WHITE of California. That is 
right. Even if he had only 40 acres, and 
that is all the land he had, and was plant- 
ing the whole 40 acres to cotton, he could 
be cut 60 percent under this bill, reduc- 
ing his cotton acreage to 16 acres. 

Mr. COLMER. I understand the gen- 
tlemarf is going to offer an amendment 
to cut that out? 

Mr. WHITE of California. I am going 
to offer such an amendment, and I hope 
the distinguished gentleman will support 
it. 

Mr. COLMER. Unless I get further 
information, I certainly shall. 

Mr. WHITE of California. I am glad 
to hear that. I want to say that I have 
had considerable assurances from many 
Members from cotton areas that they 
will do likewise. 

Now, if I may, I would like to dwell for 
a moment on the supply and demand 
situation. Many of my friends from the 
cities have come to me in alarm and said, 
“Well, what about the increased produc- 
tion that is going to be brought about by 
the additional production provided un- 
der this resolution which we are now 
considering?” 

There is nothing to be alarmed about 
in the amount of cotton we have on 
hand. Ever with the adoption of this 
resolution, and with the increased pro- 
duction that would come from it, it is 
assumed we will still have only 8,000,000 
bales of cotton carried over at the end 
of the coming season. Now, that is not 
alarming. That is below the average of 
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the last 10 years. I might say to you that 
it is normal. After all, if you are going 
to have a healthy condition in the cot- 
ton business, you must have what is 
known as a normal carry-over because 


the mills cannot just go out and take 


any kind of cotton. They must have a 
certain grade and staple. In order for 
the mills to get their requirements, we 
used to say before the last war that it 
took a 5,000,000-bale carry-over to sup- 
ply the ordinary demand. That is some- 
thing that many people do not realize. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE of California. I yield. 

Mr. GAVIN. We have more than the 
normal carry-over on hand now, have we 
not? 

Mr. WHITE of California. Well, it is 
less than the 10-year average. 

Mr. GAVIN. How many bales of cot- 
ton do we have on hand now? 

Mr. WHITE of California, I cannot 
quote you the figures right this minute, 
but under this legislation it will be 8,000,- 
000 bales at the end of the season. 

Mr. GAVIN. That is more than the 
normal carry-over, is it not? 

Mr. WHITE of California. No; it is 
not. It is less than the 10-year average 
carry-over. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself one-half 
minute. 

Mr. Chairman, I suggested that some 
member of the committee, the chairman 
or someone selected by him, should ex- 
plain the bill. The first sentence of sec- 
tion 1 of House Joint Resolution 398 
states: 

Notwithstanding the provisions of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1928. 


Section 3 begins: 


Notwithstanding the provisions of section 
$63 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1928. 


Section 4 states: 
Notwithstanding any provision of law. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr, AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield 
myself another half minute. 

Section 5 states: 
: Notwithstanding any other provisions of 
aw. 


I would like to have the chairman of 
the committee or someone designated by 
him to explain the bill, because I am 
sure the membership of the House would 
like to really hear what these “notwith- 
standings’ mean that are contrary to 
existing law. I trust that the chairman 
will go ahead with an explanation of 
the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has again 
expired. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, after long and careful 
consideration by able and distinguished 
members of a subcommittee and later 
by all of the members of the Committee 
on Agriculture, the cotton-quota law of 
1949 was brought before the House, You 
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will recall it met with little or any op- 
position. Early in January, realizing 
that the cotton-quota law had to be re- 
written, I appointed a cotton subcom- 
mittee and designated the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Pace] as chairman 
of that subcommittee. Frankly, I do 
not believe that any bill which has been 
before our committee received more care- 
ful consideration and over a longer pe- 
riod of time than the cotton-quota law 
of 1949. We were faced with a rather 
unusual and uncertain situation. No 
cotton-quota program had been in ef- 
fect since 1942 and we were woefully 
lacking in pertinent information; but 
notwithstanding that, we set about to 
provide the necessary control machinery 
which would enable farmers to bring pro- 
duction somewhat nearer in line with 
reasonable consumer demands. Labor- 
ing under very difficult circumstances, 
we did the very best we could to write a 
law which would be fair and equitable. 

Many important factors could not be 
evaluated properly. We had no way of 
knowing the ultimate effect of the pro- 
vision which was made for the protection 
of the little farmer. We had no way of 
knowing the far-reaching and ultimate 
effect of the provision which was made 
for the protection of farmers who had 
diverted their acreage from cotton to the 
production of war crops. The change 
from a historic base to the cropland 
approach was likewise responsible for 
many of the difficulties encountered. 
Actually, I do not believe that any Mem- 
ber of Congress did know or could possi- 
bly have known the final result which 
would be accomplished. Neither do I 
believe that anyone in the Department 
of Agriculture knew or could have known 
the full and final effect of all of these 
uncertain factors. Believing, however, 
that fair and equitable results would be 
achieved, we reported the bill and urged 
its approval. In the war-crop provision 
we were only keeping faith with cotton 
farmers who had voluntarily diverted 
their acreage from the production of cot- 
ton to the production of a more essential 
commodity. The bill was highly techni- 
cal and contained many provisions and 
gadgets which were provided in an effort 
to take care of particular situations and 
trends. Special consideration was ac- 
corded the State of California and an- 
other provision was inserted to protect 
the farmers of Oklahoma. When the 
bill came before the House, you will re- 
call that after a very brief explanation, 
I yielded almost all of the time to the 
distinguished and able chairman of the 
subcommittee, the gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. Pace]. Iam sure that all of you 
will agree that the bill was well and fully 
explained and that the gentleman from 
Georgia (Mr. Pace] gave the explanation 
in superb fashion. Certainly, none of us 
intended for the law to result in hard- 
ships or inequities; but all of us thought 
and believed that the burdens of the 
law would fall evenly upon those who 
were expected to contribute to the reduc- 
tion program. 

It was not until the law was actually 
put into operation that we discovered 
that the program would be unfair and 
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that it would actually result in hard- 
ships. When the program was applied 
and the little-grower provision and the 
other provisions of the law had been 
put into operation, we realized the full 
force and effect of the action which had 
been taken. The matter was first called 
to my attention by the distinguished 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Camp], 
who had received a telephone call from 
a friend of his who had advised him con- 
cerning the operations of the mechanics 
of the law when actually applied in the 
field. Upon receiving this information 
from the gentleman from Georgia [Mr, 
Camp], I called officials of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to my office for a 
conference. I conferred with an official 
of the Legal Branch, the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, the Cotton Section, 
and others. Much to my surprise and 
to the surprise of other members of 
the committee, the information which 
had been passed on to us by the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Camp] was un- 
fortunately substantially correct. Our 
committee then conferred further and 
finally decided to try to amend the 
Agriculture Act of 1949 which was then 
pending in the Senate so as to increase 
county reserves from 10 percent to 15 
percent. That amendment was offered 
in the Senate, retained in conference, 
and became a part of that law. But 
even this additional provision did not 
prove sufficient to take care of the situa- 
tion, and we still find it necessary to 
make further provisions. 

In the quota law of 1949 we provided 
an acreage reserve of 10 percent of the 
State allotment and with the amend- 
ment which I have just mentioned a re- 
serve of 15 percent of the county allot- 
ment, which together amounted to al- 
most one-fourth of the allotted acreage. 
This reserve acreage should have been 
used in adjusting allotments and in elim- 
inating inequities, but unfortunately 
some of the State committees and some 
of the county committees reserved only a 
very small part of the acreage which we 
intended should actually be used in 
bringing about a fair and equitable dis- 
tribution of the acreage among farmers. 
Some States reserved as little as 3 per- 
cent, and some county committees made 
no reservation at all. As a result, while 
most of the farmers are satisfied with 
their allotments, a large number of 
farmers are not only dissatisfied but are 
distressed over the fact that they might 
be forced to reduce their acreage as 
much as 75 or 85 percent—a reduction 
which was certainly not even remotely 
contemplated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time for the 
gentleman from North Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself six additional minutes. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to commend the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee, the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. CooLEY] and 
the members of the Committee on Agri- 
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culture of the House for the painstaking 
care with which they have handled this 
particular subject. As a result of the 
bill which was passed last year there 
were certain inequities. The committee 
has attempted to alleviate these inequi- 
ties. I shall support House Resolution 
398 because I think it will alleviate the 
present situation. I urge its immediate 
adoption because of the cotton planting 
which is going to take effect within the 
next 60 days. I think we should work 
with dispatch for the early enactment 
of this legislation. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. Several gentlemen have 
referred to inequities. Will the gentle- 
man tell the House what those inequi- 
ties are? 

Mr. COOLEY. I will try. 

Mr. WHITE of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. WHITE of California. Would it 
not be advisable when the gentleman 
refers to inequities to be rectified by this 
resolution to say that he is referring to 
inequities as between the farmers and 
not as between counties and States? 

Mr. COOLEY. Oh, yes. There is no 
inequity at the State level or the county 
level. All inequities come about because 
within a county after consideration had 
been given to the little grower and to 
the war-crop provision, and they were 
faced with having to make a reduction, 
there was no acreage there to give to 
these people, to the farmers who should 
have been entitled to an acreage allot- 
ment. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. CARROLL. What percentage 


would the 5-acre farmer and the 15-acre 


farmer comprise of the whole of the 
cotton farmers? 

Mr. COOLEY. I cannot give the gen- 
tleman accurate information in that re- 
gard. That is one thing that was un- 
certain at the time we passed this legis- 
lation. When a large group of farmers 
who planted under 5 acres are not re- 
quired to make any contribution at all 
and another group only a slight con- 
tribution, a lot of acreage would be in- 
volved. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. LANHAM. The gentleman has 
spoken of protecting the small farmer. 
I think he means by that the small land- 
owner. Is it not true that the small ten- 
ant farmer has been forced to leave the 
farm and go to the city because of the 
provisions of this bill we passed last year? 

Mr. COOLEY. I was going to say that 
the larger farmer or the person who had 
traditionally been planting a larger per- 
centage of his crop in cotton has been 
forced to take a larger reduction. The 
larger farmer in North Carolina or Geor- 
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gia, after all, is just so many tenant 
farmers. It has had a very devastating 
effect in some sections where land is 
cultivated by tenants. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. As I 
understand the gentleman, under the 
act of 1949 they took care of the small 
farmers, the 5-acre and the 15-acre 
farmer, and they used up most of the 
cotton allocation or acreage in making 
that distribution. The purpose of this 
bill, as I understand the gentleman, is 
to take care of the larger farmers who 
have tenants so that they can get more 
cotton land on which to plant cotton? 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman knows 
that was not our intention. We in- 
tended in good faith to see that this re- 
serve be used to adjust inequities; but 
the lack of uniformity resulted because 
we had given wide discretion to the local 
committees, believing that the local com- 
mittees could be well trusted to admin« 
ister the law. Unfortunately a lot of the 
members of the committees had never 
had any experience with control pro- 
grams and instead of making the neces- 
sary reservations and making the neces- 
sary adjustments, they disposed of the 
acreage by passing it out uniformly. It 
does have the effect the gentleman meit- 
tioned. It is going to increase the acre- 
age, the total over-all acreage, a mini- 
mum of 1,400,000 acres, but I feel that 
is well justified in the name of justice 
and fair play because none of us in- 
tended that this law should work a hard- 
ship on any tenant or any citizen. We 
thought it was going to fall evenly and 
uniformily on all farmers, tenants in- 
cluded. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
gentleman knows that it was the intent 
of the committee writing the act of 1949, 
with an allotment of 21,000,000 acres, 
that it would take care of all of these 
situations that the gentleman has men- 
tioned. Now, why has not the Depart+ 
ment down here given orders to the coun- 
ty and the State committees to make 
this distribution? ‘ 

Mr. COOLEY. I know exactly what 
the gentleman has in mind. I think th 
gentleman knows that we intentionall 
gave the discretion to the local commit 
tees in the States and in the counties,’ 
Now, I am not going to complain bés 
cause the administration did not direct 
those committees in the exercise of that 
discretion, and had Mr. Woolley or Mr. 
Trigg or Mr. Brannan ordered the com- 
mittees to act uniformly in all eircum- 
stances and situations, the gentleman 
and I would be the first to complain, 
But I do not think we could complain 
about the administration here in Wash- 
ington. The trouble came about back 
home, and I am not questioning the good 
faith of the local committees, because 
I think they did what they thought was 
right under the circumstances. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 
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Mr. HARRIS. As the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Wurre] indicated a mo- 
ment ago, the difficulty occurred when 
we got down to the individual farmer 
after the allocation had been made to 
the counties. There we saw how it ac- 
tually applied to the individual farmer, 
and we saw these inequities develop. 
The question arose about the BAE fig- 
ures and adjusted figures. Will the 
gentleman, or someone on the commit- 
tee, explain just how this resolution will 
work, because we have heard so much 
about the Secretary of Agriculture not 
doing this or that? I think the record 
should be made clear just what this res- 
olution will do and how it will work on 
an individual-farm basis. 

Mr. COOLEY. I compliment the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas for meeting here 
with us last fall and upon his great in- 
terest in the cotton farmer and in the 
success of this measure. 

Mr. HARRIS. I, too, want to com- 
mend the gentleman and his committee 
for taking immediate action in this mat- 
ter to correct the situation. 

Mr. COOLEY. While I am anxious 
for every provision of the pending reso- 
lution to be explained fully and while I 
would be very glad to explain each and 
every section and the effect of it, I pre- 
fer not to yield myself any more time 
but rather to yield to other members of 
the committee, all of whom are thor- 
oughly familiar with all of the facts and 
circumstances involved and with all of 
the provisions of this resolution. I am 
especially anxious for the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Pace], chairman of 
the subcommittee, to have ample time 
to discuss this very important matter. I 
conclude by saying that cotton-planting 
time is now at hand. None of us should 
be willing to tolerate the very deplorable 
situation which is now confronting many 
of the cotton farmers of the Nation and 
all of us should be anxious to correct and 
to alleviate the inequities and hardships 
which will result in the event this reso- 
lution is not enacted. 

Before the referendum was held on 
December 15, I conferred with the mem- 
bers of my committee and with officials 
of the Department and we explored 
every possible avenue in the hope that 
relief might be afforded which would 
obviate the necessity of legislation but 
after conferring for many long hours 
we all concluded that an amendment to 
the law was necessary. I therefore an- 
nounced that I would introduce a reso- 
lution, substantially in the form of the 
resolution now before the House, and I 
further stated that I would do all I could 
to secure its passage. Notwithstanding 
the lack of uniformity in allotments and 
notwithstanding the hardships which 
might be involved, the cotton farmers of 
the Nation, having faith in the Members 
of their Congress, voted favorably in the 
referendum. I hope, therefore, that this 
resolution may be passed in its present 
form and I urge every Member of this 
House to vote for it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has 
again expired. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. PICKETT], 
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Mr. PICKETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
think there is a lack of understanding 
about what is referred to as the inequi- 
ties in this program. I want to use one 
illustration that can be applied, I think, 
in every county in east Texas, and prob- 
ably the entire State. Likely similar 
illustrations can be found in any cotton- 
growing county in the United States. 

There is one man who has been plant- 
ing cotton in the river bottom on the 
Trinity River in my home county for 35 
or 40 years. He has been planting be- 
tween 400 and 600 acres of cotton per 
year. Under the allocation to that farm 
under present law he is going to be 
allowed to plant about 68 acres for the 
year 1950. 

Now, what does that mean? It means 
that the 8 to 12 families who have been 
living on that farm helping to grow 400 
to 600 acres of cotton per year; who have 
profited when the price was good and 
suffered when the price was bad; who 
have stayed with the landlord who has 
carried them through good times and 
bad; it means that a majority of those 
families are going to have to get off of 
the cotton farm and into another busi- 
ness, unless that cotton farm can be 
allocated some additional acreage for 
1950. Now, that is one illustration. 

Another illustration is that there are 
numbers of small, independent farmers 
who live in my section of the State—and 
I think it is true throughout the entire 
Cotton Belt—who grow anywhere from 
10 to 25 or 35 acres of cotton on their 
own farm. It may be good land or poor 
land; the yield may be high or it may 
be low; but, that is their business, that 
is their stable source of income. Under 
the allocation of cotton acreage given 
them under present law, those farms are 
cut down to the point where the man 
who previously grew 10 acres of cotton 
now will be able to plant only 4 or 5. 
The 25- or 30-acre man is reduced down 
to where he may be allocated 10 or 12 
acres. You cannot make a living in the 
cotton business in the country where 
I come from on any such a cut as that. 
That is an illustration of the inequities 
we are talking about in this program. 

My interest in this matter, as well as 
the interest of every other man who 
wants to do equity, is to provide in this 
bill here a floor below which we do not 
reduce that man who has to make his 
living growing cotton, because he does 
not have time between now and plant- 
ing time to get into any other kind of 
agricultural production that he can 
make a living from in 1950. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PICKETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Does 
the gentleman feel that the resolution 
before us does not take care of the situa- 
tion he has mentioned? 

Mr. PICKETT. I do not believe it is 
going to do everything that is needed, 
but I would rather have a little bit of 
something than a whole lot of nothing. 
So I am going to support this proposal. 

I want to ask a question of somebody 
who helped write this bill. You have 
restrictions in here that provide that no 
farm shall be allocated less than 70 per- 
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cent of the land actually planted to cot- 
ton for the three base years or not less 
than 50 percent of the highest planted 
in any one of those 3 years. Is that the 
correct statement, in principle, of what 
you are writing? 

Mr. COOLEY. That is, and war crops 
will be taken into consideration in con- 
nection with both provisions, the 70-per- 
cent and also the 50-percent provision. 

Mr. PICKETT. One thing that has 
tangled this situation up so badly is that 
we had to resort to BAE figures. Is it the 
intent and purpose of this provision we 
are considering here now to take this 70 
percent and the 50 percent, including 
war-crop figures, and apply it to the land, 
or are we still going to have to resort to 
BAE figures? 

Mr. COOLEY. We provide for the 
right of an appeal by any farmer who is 
dissatisfied. To use an illustration, sup- 
pose a man has been given his allotment 
based on a history of 60 acres, and he 
ends up with say 35. They readjust that 
by 3 him 70 percent of the 60 acres, 
or 42. 

Mr. PICKETT. I understand what the 
chairman of the committee is driving at, 
and I can answer it. 

Mr. COOLEY. Then when he goes 
before the review committee, he can ac- 
tually offer the proof to change the orig- 
inal figures upon which the original 
allotment was made. 

Mr, PICKETT. I understand that. 
Can the chairman tell me whether we are 
going to have to use BAE figures to ap- 
peal from? If it does mean that, that 
is not going to help the situation much. 
The reason is BAE figures may be reason- 
ably accurate on the national and State 
level, but they do not apply to the amount 
of acreage as actually planted on the 
farm. 

Mr. COOLEY. You appeal from the 
BAE figures. 

Mr. PICKETT. That is right. 

Mr. COOLEY. Then you go to the ap- 
peal committee and prove that the BAE 
figures are wrong. 

Mr. PICKETT. There is another ques- 
tion I would like to ask. When you get 
over here to the point where you are 
going to permit voluntary reallocations, 
is the man who is going to voluntarily 
permit the acreage he does not want to 
plant in 1950 to be reallocated by the 
county committee to some farmer in that 
county who does want to plant the acre- 
age going to lose his credit in the 1951 
allocations? 

Mr. COOLEY. The farmer himself 
loses the credit. 

Mr. PICKETT. That is a different 
provision than that you had written in 
your tentative draft on the day this 
group met before your committee back 
earlier in January. 

Mr. COOLEY. The provision is now 
different from what it was in the original 
resolution. Under the provision now, 
the farmer who voluntarily surrenders 
the acreage gives it up; but if it is real- 
located on a certificate to some fellow 
in good faith who promises to plant it, 
then that acreage remains-in the county, 
if in future years the 1950 acreage is 
used in the program. 

Mr. PICKETT. Yes; but does the 
farmer who permits his acreage to be 
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reallocated in 1950 lose all his right to 
any acreage at all in 1951? 

Mr. COOLEY. No. 

Mr. PICKETT. Allright. Then it is 
the intention that if he voluntarily real- 
locates his acreage in 1950 he still gets 
his percentage of the factor in 1951? 

Mr. COOLEY. No, no; by surrender- 
ing it he contributes to the county allot- 
ment in the subsequent year and he par- 
ticipates in the larger county allotment 
just as the others do. 

Mr. PICKETT. Will he be considered 
a new farmer in 1951? 

Mr. COOLEY. No; he would not be 
considered a new farmer. 

Mr. PICKETT. He would be consid- 
ered a cotton farmer just the same as 
though he had planted his 1950 acreage? 

Mr. COOLEY. That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Pace], the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee which 
wrote the cotton law of 1949. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, I should 
first like to comment briefly on the last 
question propounded by the gentleman 
from Texas. It should be remembered 
that in order to maintain your history 
as a cotton producer you are required 
to plant cotton in only 1 of 3 years. 
The planting on the farm during the 
1 or the 2 or the 3 years is important 
for two reasons only. One is when you 
plant it on your farm you naturally give 
the county credit for it and bring that 
into the county allotment. Secondly, 
you cannot be allotted more than what 
you have been planting in the past with 
some specific exceptions. Consequently 
under section 3 of the bill, I might say 
to the gentleman from Texas, the pro- 
vision is that if an allocation has been 
made to a farmer who does not intend 
to plant cotton, either in part or in whole, 
he may surrender that acreage back to 
his local county committee for realloca- 
tion to other farms within the county. 
It may then be allocated to other cotton 
farms in that county on the application 
of a producer that he has not received 
an adequate allotment and that he in- 
tends to plant the additional acreage if 
it is allotted to them. That means that 
such of the surrendered acreage as is 
allotted to other growers and is planted 
within the county, the county will get 
credit for it in future years and thus 
preserve that acreage for the county. 

Mr. PICKETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman from Georgia yield for a 
question? 

Mr. PACE. I yield very briefly to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. PICKETT. Let us assume that 
this man who, in 1950, permits his acre- 
age to go to the county committee and 
suppose he is allocated 10 acres, where 
does he stand in 1951 with reference to 
those 10 acres? 

Mr. PACE. He will stand, I might say, 
almost where he was before. There is 
but one farmer who cannot afford to sur- 
render his 1950 cotton allotment and 
that is the farmer who did not plant cot- 
ton in either 1947 or 1948 because in that 
case 1950 is his third year and he must 
plant that allotment or else be classed 
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as a new producer in 1951. But if he 
has planted cotton in 1948 or 1947 and 
is given a 10-acre allotment, he can sur- 
render every acre of it and if some other 
farmer plants it he and his county will 
be in identically the same position in 
1951 as he is in today. 

Mr. Chairman, may I go back a little, 
because I think to fully understand this 
new law you ought to have a very brief 
statement of what has been the law for 
the last 10 or 11 years. The original 
Cotton Quota Act was passed in 1938. 
I should like to say it has been amended 
many times. Those of you who have any 
feeling of complaint about our asking 
for these amendments so soon after the 
new law was passed should understand 
that the Committee on Agriculture will 
be here often. The act of 1938 was 
amended many times. This will also be 
amended. It is no more and can be no 
more than trial and error when you are 
dealing with millions of people and when 
your records are somewhat inadequate 
than an attempt to write a law which 
will be as satisfactory to as many people 
as possible. It is impossible at any one 
time to write a perfectlaw. The chances 
are you will put wheat under quotas 
next year. If so I dare say that the 
wheat producers will be here next year, 
or perhaps later this year, asking for 
amendments to the wheat laws which 
have been on the books for years. There 
is a chance that corn will be put under 
quotas next year. I dare say that 30 
days after corn is put under quotas they 
will come in here asking for many 
amendments to the law. Why? Be- 
cause you are dealing with a changing 
scene. You are dealing with so many 
millions of people. Consequently, there 
cannot be anything but trial and error. 

I think on the whole we produced a 
good bill. We did it with all the infor- 
mation we had. There had been no 
quotas since 1942. We had no farm rec- 
ords. We had no county records. We 
had no national records. We did the 
best we could. Maybe we were wrong. 
Maybe we wereright. You have all com- 
plained about the bureaucrats in Wash- 
ington. You have all talked about regi- 
menting the farmers, and maybe with 
some merit. When we drew this law, 
as best we could, we provided that the 
Secretary of Agriculture should allocate 
to each State its fair proportion of the 
national acreage allotment for cotton 
under a formula set out in the law. 
Having done that, he was through with 
it. We then moved all the authority 
down to the State, down to the county, 
down tothe home people. That is where 
we placed it. We placed in them the dis- 
cretion, we placed in them the admin- 
istration of the law. 

Why are we here? We are here be- 
cause the law was passed late in the 
session. We are here because it is a 
new law. The Department itself had 
difficulty in preparing regulations in 
time. We are here because they had 
no records of cotton acreage since 1942. 
They were not accumulating records. 
We are here because the farmers them- 
selves, who constitute your PMA com- 
mittees, at least 50 percent of them, 
had never administered a program of 
this character. They were new in office. 
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Many of the administrative officers 
themselves were new, and had not had 
any experience with quota programs, 
They did not do a good job, in some in- 
stances, down at the farm level. As I 
told you, the old law had been amended 
many times. The old law was full of 
these gadgets. The old law provided, 
for instance—— 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr, Chairman, a 
point of order. I make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Ninety-one 
Members are present; not a quorum, 

The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No, 24] 
Abbitt Hall, Powell 
Arends Leonard W. Price 
Auchincloss Halleck Quinn 
Bailey Hand Rabaut 
Barden Rains 
Barrett, Pa Hays, Ohio Ramsay 
Beall Hébert Redden 
Bennett, Fla Heffernan Rees 
Bentsen Heller Ribicoff 
Bland Herter ich 
Blatnik Hinshaw Richards 
Boggs, La Hobbs Rivers 
Bolling Hoffman, Ill Rogers, Fla 
Bolton, Ohio Hope Rogers, Mass, 
Breen James Roosevelt 
Brown, Ga. Javits Sabath 
Buchanan Jennings Sadlak 
Buckley, N. Y. Jonas Sadowski 
Bulwinkle Judd St. George 
Burdick Kearns Sanborn 
Burke Keating Saylor 
Burton Kelley, Pa Scott, Hardie 
Byrne, N. Y Kelly, N. Y. Scott, 
Case, S. Dak Kennedy Hugh D., Jr. 
Cavalcante Keogh Scrivner 
Celler Kirwan Scudder 
Chudoff Klein 
Clemente Kunkel Shafer 
Cole, Kans. Lane Sheppard 
Corbett Latham Short 
Coudert LeFevre Simpson, Pa. 
Crosser Lesinski Smathers 
Davies, N. Y. Lichtenwalter Smith, Kans. 
Davis, Tenn Lodge Smith, Ohio 
Dawson Lynch Stanley 
Delaney McCulloch Stockman 
Dingell McMillan, S. C. Sutton 
Dollinger Macy Taber 
Donohue Marcantonio Taylor 
Doughton Marshall Thomas 
Douglas Mason Tollefson 
Durham Miller, Md Towe 
Eaton Miller, Nebr. Underwood 
Ellsworth Monroney Van Zandt 
Engel, Mich Morgan Vinson 
Engle, Calif. Morrison Vorys 
Fallon Morton Vursell 
Feighan Moulder Wadsworth 
Fellows Multer Wagner 
Forand Murphy Walsh 
Fulton Norton Weichel 
Furcolo O'Toole Werdel 
Gamble Patman White, Idaho 
a, pine Wier 
er eker. W rt 

Gorski Joseph L. 5 mo p 
Granahan Pfeiffer, Woodhouse 
Granger William, Worley 
Green Philbin 
Gwinn Phillips, Tenn. 
Hall, Plumley 

Edwin Arthur Poulson 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. SMrrk of Virginia, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion House Joint Resolution 398, and 
finding itself without a quorum, he di- 
rected the roll to be called, when 254 
Members responded to their names, a 
quorum, and he submitted herewith the 
names of the absentees to be spread upon 
the Journal, 
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The SPEAKER, The Committee will 
resume its sitting. 

The . At the time the 
Committee was interrupted by the point 
of order of no quorum, the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Pace] had 3% min- 
utes remaining. 

The gentleman from Georgia is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman from Georgia 10 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield, that 
I may ask the majority leader a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. PACE. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
would like to ask the majority leader 
if he has anything to contribute to the 
program for next week. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Monday will be a 
continuation of the bill now under con- 
sideration, under the 5-minute rule, if 
the general debate has been disposed 
of today, as it is hoped. 

Tuesday, H. R. 3001, the admission of 
aliens of certain skills. 

Wednesday, Calendar Wednesday. 

Thursday and Friday, H. R. 616, which 
provides for the expeditious naturaliza- 
tion of former citizens of the United 
States; and S. 88, amending section 60 
of the Bankruptcy Act. 

Any conference reports that may come 
in, of course, will be brought up. 

If there are to be any changes made, 
I will advise the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts and the House just as soon 
as I possibly can. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
thank you. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, before 
the gentleman resumes discussion of the 
bill will he yield for a consent request? 

Mr. PACE. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have the right to extend their re- 
marks on the bill under consideration 
immediately following the speech of the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Pace]. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, at the 
time of the interruption I had mentioned 
the fact that in the old law were provi- 
sions which we commonly referred to as 
gadgets, which assured each county of 
not less than 60 percent of its 1937 
planted and diverted cotton acreage, 
each farm not less than 50 percent of 
the 1937 planted and diverted acreage, 
and other provisions. These were the 
provisions which resulted in building up 
the acreage to an extent that under the 
old law the Secretary was limited to a 
minimum national acreage allotment of 
27,500,000 acres of cotton. Naturally, no 
one, when the farmer has been planting 
less acreage than that, wanted to stay 
under a law which would require him to 
allocate 27,500,000. That was one of the 
principal reasons why it became neces- 
sary to rewrite the act. Those gadgets, 
those provisions, had caused much 
trouble. The Department of Agriculture, 
the Secretary, his predecessor, now Sen- 
ator ANDERSON, and all the members of 
this committee realized that it was neces- 
sary to get rid, if possible, of these nu- 
merous gadgets in the old law. We did 
that, we wiped them out completely. But 
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at the same time we realized that it was 
impossible to sit in Washington and meet 
every situation at the farm level. The 
committee thought that it would be bet- 
ter to provide for State and county re- 
serves so that, when you gave my State 
of Georgia a million acres of cotton, for 
example, the State committee could re- 
serve in its hands and distribute to the 
counties as much as 10 percent of the 
State allotment to meet the situation 
where there had been a trend in the pro- 
duction of cotton in one part of the State 
as distinguished from another, for meet- 
ing special allotments to new farms, and 
for building up the allotments for small 
farms. That was one provision. The 
other provision was that when the coun- 
ty received its allotment, say, of 10,000 
acres of cotton, that the county com- 
mittee could reserve 15 percent, which in 
that instance would be 1,500 acres, to be 
specially allocated within the county for 
the purpose of bringing about an equit- 
able distribution of the cotton allotments 
after the original allotment had been 
made on a cropland basis, for hardship 
cases, new and small farms. 

We retained in this law the principle of 
allocating cotton acreage according to a 
percentage of cropland. We did it for 
several reasons; the first was that it had 
been law; since 1938 cotton allotments 
had always been made on the basis of a 
percentage of the cropland; secondly, 
the Department, the committee, and no 
one else had any records on which to 
make an allocation purely on the basis 
of history, that is, exactly how many 
acres had been planted on each farm. 
No records were kept during the war, 
none had been kept from 1942 through 
1948. The Congress through the years 
has worked to advance the cause of soil 
conservation by the rotation of crops; 
and, frankly, this committee is commit- 
ted to the principle that it is not a 
healthy thing for a man to devote his en- 
tire farm or the major portion of it to the 
continuous cultivation of cotton. That 
was one of the persuasive reasons for the 
committee to retain the cropland factor. 

What happened? Why are we here? 
We gave the State committees the au- 
thority to retain 10 percent of the State 
allotment to take care of the conditions 
I have mentioned. Some of the State 
committees did. Others in their wisdom 
did not. 

We gave the county committees the 
right to reserve 15 percent to take care 
of hardship cases and to bring about 
some uniformity, taking into account the 
past production of cotton on the farms. 
Some of them reserved the 15 percent, 
some of them reserved 10 percent, some 
of them reserved 5 percent, and some in 
their wisdom reserved zero percent. 

It is largely in the areas where the 
reservation by the county and State 
committees was not up to the full amount 
authorized by law that these complaints 
have arisen. You may say, “Well, that 
is a matter of local administration and 
they should bear the burden.” No; that 
is not the fault of the cotton grower. 
It was a new law. There were many 
new committees. They were farmers 
charged with a responsibility which was 
new to them. I am quite sure that for 
the most part they did an honest job, 
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the best they could, but in many in- 
stances they brought about gross in- 
equities. 

Mr. Chairman, the complaints became 
general throughout the cotton area. In 
November the complaints started. There 
was unrest, there was discontent. The 
State of Texas had been brought under 
what we know as the California gadget 
when the committee had no intention 
of bringing that State under the gadget 
and had been told it would not come 
under it. There was revolt throughout 
the State of Texas. There were serious 
complaints in other areas. 

Our distinguished chairman became 
concerned, I became concerned, as to 
whether this discontent was sufficient to 
defeat a referendum. Let us see about 
that. In my judgment, a defeat of the 
referendum or failure to approve the 
quotas on cotton would have had two 
consequences. 

First, it would have wrecked the econ- 
omy of the South. It would have had 
the effect of striking the price of cotton 
from 30 to 15 cents a pound. In my 
State and in many of the other States of 
this Nation you cannot today produce 
a pound of cotton for 15 cents. It would 
have wrecked the whole economy of the 
Cotton Belt. 

Secondly, the Government owns 3,- 
750,000 bales of cotton in which it has 
invested approximately $150 or $160 a 
bale. If the referendum had been de- 
feated, it would have had the effect of 
striking the price of cotton from 30 to 
15 cents a pound and your Government, 
in effect, would have lost overnight from 
$75 to $100 per bale on 3,750,000 bales of 
cotton, beside the additional losses that 
would have been sustained on the loan 
cotton they had taken and are taking 
under the 1949 crop. So, if the referen- 
dum had been defeated, our Govern- 
ment alone could have lost as much as 
$600,000,000 besides wrecking the econ- 
omy of the cotton-producing States. 

Our chairman became concerned and 
called us to Washington in a special 
meeting. Wecamehere. We looked into 
the question. We heard the complaints. 
Many Members of Congress from the cot- 
ton-growing States met us here. As a 
result of that meeting we issued a public 
statement in the name of the commit- 
tee—the chairman did—that so far as the 
cotton farmers of this Nation were con- 
cerned we realized there were inequities 
that had been brought about and at the 
convening of the Congress we would im- 
mediately ask the Congress to take 
prompt action to correct those inequities. 
We stated that our recommendations 
would be what you will find in section 1 
of this resolution; that is, that every pro- 
ducer would receive a cotton-acreage 
allotment of not less than 70 percent of 
his average cotton acreage in 1946, 1947, 
and 1948, and not less than 50 percent of 
his highest plant in any one of those 
years. 

That responsibility is not yours and I 
do not intend to put it upon you. The 
responsibility is that of the committee 
you have charged with the task of writ- 
ing this legislation. Personally, I think 
the action of our committee here in early 
December before the referendum on De- 
cember 15 contributed to the vote in the 
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referendum. Frankly, for my part, we 
are completely obligated now to carry out 
the statement we issued before the farm- 
ers voted, realizing the consequences of 
a defeat of the referendum. The farm- 
ers marched to the polls on the 15th day 
of December, and approximately 90 per- 
cent went down the line, voted for quotas, 
and many of them with cotton allotments 
which they knew were not fair or equi- 
table, for the reasons I have stated, and 
they now turn to the Congress and I, in 
their behalf, turn to you to fulfill what 
I consider an obligation which is no 
more, thank goodness, that being fair 
and equitable among all the cotton grow- 
ers of the Nation. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PACE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. COOPER. The gentleman knows 
that I have worked diligently on this 
matter for some time, and met with the 
Committee on Agriculture trying to help 
meet and solve this problem. I want to 
commend the gentleman for the splendid 
effort and the hard work that he has 
devoted to the subject. I believe the 
pending resolution will improve the ex- 
isting situation, although I realize the 
time is very limited, and I hope the gen- 
tleman will have an opportunity to point 
out the improvements contemplated un- 
der this resolution as against the present 
program. 

Mr. PACE. I thank the gentleman. I 
will undertake to do that now, and I 
must express my appreciation to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. COOPER] 
for the help he has given our committee 
and the tireless efforts he has made to 
bring about a fair and equitable dis- 
tribution of the cotton acreage to all cot- 
ton farmers. 

Mr. CAMP. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PACE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. CAMP. I have followed the gen- 
tleman very closely, and I am very glad 
to hear him say that he feels that it is 
the desire of Congress, especially his 
committee, to carry out and give the 
farmers what they were told they would 
get before they voted on the act. Now, 
the gentleman says that this resolution 
undertakes to give them at least 70 per- 
cent of their cotton acreage. 

Mr. PACE. Seventy percent of the 
3-year average? 

Mr. CAMP. Yes. I note in the bill 
there is this provision: 

Provided, That tnis section shall not 
operate to increase the cotton-acreage allot- 
ment of any farm above 40 percent of the 
acreage on such farm which is tilled annually. 


Mr. PACE. I can explain the views of 
the committee on that, and realize the 
gentleman’s deep interest in that subject. 

Mr. CAMP. Well, I just want to ask 
this question. Please explain this. Un- 
der that section will it not, in many in- 
stances, result in a farmer getting from 
40 to 50 percent of the cotton he has been 
planting? 

Mr. PACE. Unquestionably it will 
have that result, if that farmer has de- 
voted a very high percentage of his total 
cultivated land—not the adjusted acre- 
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age, but his total cultivated land in 
cotton. 

Mr. CAMP. That is right. 

Mr. PACE. But the committee feels 
that the county in which that farmer 
lives—say it is my home county, Sumter 
County, Ga.—has already received its 
full quota under the allocation, there is 
no complaint here about State allot- 
ments and very few complaints about 
county allotments; but my county has 
already received every acre it is entitled 
to. Now we propose under this resolu- 
tion to give it a little more to meet these 
hardship cases, and we say, when we add 
this acreage and give this producer a 
special allotment of more acreage, that 
we feel no obligation to give him an 
allotment that will put more than 40 per- 
cent of his entire farm in cotton, and, to 
do so would add hundreds of thousands 
of more acres to the land planted in cot- 
ton. We must stop somewhere. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman five additional minutes. 

Mr. PACE. May I say further to my 
distinguished colleague that that 40- 
percent provision has been in the law 
since 1938. It is nothing new in the law. 
We picked it up out of the old law, and 
we have continued the same language 
word for word, that is, the language of 
the old law. ; 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield. 

Mr. PACE. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. HARE. I would like at this time 
to register a complaint, if none has beea 
registered, insofar as the county acreage 
is concerned, Now, I would like to in- 
quire of the gentleman, because I have 
very great respect for his judgment, as 
I think he is the most well-posted man 
in this Congress on agricultural mat- 
ters 

Mr. PACE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HARE. Is it his opinion that 
under the proposed resolution now before 
us that the allocations of acreage to the 
individual farmers and to the counties 
will be made on the actual acreage they 
plant or on BAE’s statistics? 

Mr. PACE, I will have to answer 
rather briefly because of the limitation 
of time. It is recognized that in many 
instances the BAE figures are not ac- 
curate. The BAE figures were never in- 
tended for use under a quota system. 
It is admitted that all they are is the 
best the Department can get through 
the years from the hands of a few people 
in each county. Now we have provided 
in this resolution that any farmer who 
is dissatisfied with the allotment he gets, 
by reason of his base acreage or for any 
other reason, may, withir 15 days after 
the approval of this resolution, file an 
appeal to the review committee, having 
in the meantime, if he desired, gone to 
his county committee to try to get re- 
lief, and if he cannot get it there, to go 
to the review committee and submit such 
proof as he has to show that his base 
acreage is wrong, and if it is found to be 
wrong, then it is the duty of the review 
committee to adjust it and give him an 
increased allotment. 
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Mr. HARE, I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s observation. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PACE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arkansas, 

Mr. HARRIS. Is it not a fact that the 
reason the difficulty has arisen over the 
question of BAE figures and actual 
planted acres and adjusted figures is the 
fact that there are no BAE figures on 
the individual farm? 

Mr. PACE. None whatever. 

Mr. HARRIS. It applies to the county 
and the State, not to any of the individ- 
ual farms? 

Mr. PACE. You have almost the exact 
acres on a national basis, you have al- 
most correct figures on a State basis, 
you have rather good figures on a crop- 
reporting district basis, but when you 
pass that point, which is some 8 or 10 
counties, and get down to the county and 
the farm level, it is entirely a matter of 
estimates and of speculation. But that 
is all they had. 

Mr. HARRIS. That is where the 
county committees had the difficulty in 
trying to adjust the present law. 

Mr. PACE. That is one reason we are 
here today. That is all the record they 
had, and they did the best they could. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PACE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
from Georgia had no idea that I was 
going to ask him to yield to make the 
observation that I am about to make. 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Pace], as we all know, is not only one 
of the best-liked Members of the House 
but one of the most valuable Members 
of the House on all types of legislation 
coming before this great body of which 
we are all proud to be Members. 

In addition, from the angle of agri- 
culture, he is probably one of the out- 
standing experts of the country. We all 
thoroughly respect him as a gentleman 
and as a legislator, we value him as a 
friend, and we have deep respect for him 
for his honest and frank discussion of 
agricultural matters not only today but 
throughout the years. 

I am very sorry to hear, and I hope 
the people of his district will prompt 
him to change his mind, that he has de- 
cided not to seek reelection again. In 
these trying days we need trained and 
experienced legislators to help meet not 
only the problems of our country but the 
grave problems of the world. I am not 
going to ask the gentleman from Georgia 
to make any observation because he had 
no knowledge that I was going to make 
these remarks, but I do hope, for what- 
ever value my observation may be to 
the people of his district, that they will 
realize that he is deeply respected and 
admired by his colleagues of both parties 
throughout the entire country. While 
he comes from a congressional district 
in Georgia, he enjoys the respect of the 
Representatives of all the congressional 
districts of the country, north, east, 
south, and west. I hope the people of 
his district, as they have exercised sound 
judgment and wisdom in the past in 
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electing him to this body, will exercise 
sound judgment and wisdom in urging, 
in fact, demanding that he run and be 
reelected again. 

Mr. PACE, Of course, the gentleman 
knows I am most grateful for his com- 
ments, 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
say that this amendment which we are 
considering here today is of the utmost 
importance and urgency to the cotton 
farmers of my district, the Fifth District 
of Tennessee. It would be impossible to 
describe the consternation which pre- 
vailed generally in my district—but espe- 
cially in three counties, Lincoln, Giles, 
and Franklin Counties—when the cot- 
ton-acreage allotments were announced 
and made known last fall. 

The cotton farmers of my district were 
cut in amounts far greater than the 
national average—and far greater than 
cotton-producing sections comparable 
and adjacent. The financial loss which 
these producers stand to experience un- 
less some changes are worked out in the 
law will be so far out of proportion to 
other producers as to constitute unfair- 
ness and discrimination under the law. 

I should like to cite an example of the 
discrimination which has developed 
under the present statute. The three 
counties of my district which have been 
hardest hit by the new acreage allot- 
ments are all adjacent to the State line 
of Alabama. Riding along on the high- 
ways it would be impossible to tell from 
the terrain and general type and quality 
of the crops when you have crossed the 
Tennessee line and entered the State of 
Alabama. This entire region of my dis- 
trict is as much a part of the Cotton Belt 
as any other section of the South. The 
region of my district of which I speak 
and the adjacent region in Alabama are 
all in the basin of the Elk River and for 
many years the farmers there have based 
their entire farm economy on cotton 
crops. 

Yet, under the cotton-acreage allot- 
ments, the cotton farmers in this area 
specifically, and my district generally, 
haye been dealt with most drastically 
and have been given extremely low al- 
lotments while their neighbors across 
the State line who raise the same crop 
on the same kind of soil have been given 
a much higher allotment. The low al- 
lotments presently authorized will play 
havoc with the cotton farmers in my 
district—but just as important as that, 
these farmers of the Fifth District are 
the victims of unequal treatment under 
this program. 

It is only fair and just and right, in 
order to end these inequities which have 
developed under this program, that an 
amendment be made to the Cotton Acre- 
age Allotment Act which not only will 
increase the acreage allotment for the 
cotton farmers of the Fifth District of 
Tennessee—but provide them with equal 
treatment to comparable and adjacent 
areas in other States. 

Iam supporting this amendment here 
today in the belief that it may provide 
the relief that is so greatly needed in 
this connection for our cotton farmers. 
The bill may not provide all the relief 
desired but it will certainly help. If we 
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do not do something here today for 
these cotton farmers we are going to 
see many cotton producers both large 
and small hurt financially to a great 
extent. To allow this situation to pre- 
vail is to invite conditions of bad times 
which is not in the interest of the South 
or of the Nation as a whole. 

I sincerely trust that the House here 
today will move in the right direction 
to correct this situation—action cannot 
be delayed because these farmers have 
a right to know what to expect far 
enough in advance of the planting sea- 
son to give them an opportunity to plan 
ahead. Action is needed and action 
without delay is imperative. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN., Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Colorado [Mr. HILL]. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I am twice 
honored to say a few words on this reso- 
lution. It is an honor to follow my great 
friend, the chairman of our subcommit- 
tee, the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Pace] to whom you have given such a 
hand this afternoon, and second, to speak 
on a general plan of acreage control 
wherein the producer enters into pro- 
grams voluntarily. 

To begin with, I want to disqualify my- 
self as an expert on cotton. As a mem- 
ber of this subcommittee, as my subcom- 
mittee chairman, the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Pace] will tell you, I missed 
very few meetings if it were at all pos- 
sible to attend. The problems that face 
us on cotton-acreage control are exactly 
the same problems and contain all the 
elements which will face us when we be- 
gin to talk about curtailing wheat acre- 
age. They are exactly the same prob- 
lems that our friends from the Corn Belt 
will have when they come into the Well 
of the House and say, “We must have 
some type of a corn-acreage-control pro- 
gram. 

So I am not surprised and I do not 
think a single Member of the House 
should be surprised, even if he comes 
from the city, that the Committee on Ag- 
riculture is here today to change or 
amend this law. To me the surprise is 
that we are asking so few changes. We 
are trying to legislate from the top. We 
are planning rules and regulations 
which will affect the farmer at the indi- 
vidual end of the production line of food 
and commodities. How can you expect 
a legislative body such as we are to set 
up regulations such as we are now con- 
sidering without getting into difficulties? 
So there is not anything unusual about 
this resolution. We will encounter 
many more difficulties as we proceed with 
acreage-control legislation. This House 
for the next 5 or 10 years, undoubtedly, 
will be working on the individual prob- 
lems concerning the various commodi- 
ties that we produce. We are only be- 
ginning. We should support the experts, 
who have labored long hours over the 
detailed provisions in this legislation. 
Let me pay a compliment here to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Pace]. 
No man has worked harder. No one has 
worked longer hours than Mr. Pace on 
this legislation. When we came to work 
on wheat-control acreage the coopera- 
tion we had from this gentleman was 100 
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percent. Why? Because he represents 
agriculture in all its broad amplifications, 
The House can ill afford to lose the serv- 
ices and the wide experience of such 
men as Congressman Pacer. 

Mr. WHITE of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE of California. I heartily 
concur in what the distinguished major- 
ity leader said. While I may be called 
upon in the future to buck the gentleman 
from Georgia on certain things in legis- 
lation, I want everybody to know I con- 
sider him one of the finest gentlemen I 
have ever known and probably the great- 
est authority on agriculture that has ever 
graced the Halls of the Congress. 

Mr. HILL. May I say to my friend, the 
gentleman from California, that he and 
I disagree considerably, but we come from 
a territory where we understand what we 
mean by bucking and getting bucked off. 
This afternoon as I sat and listened to 
the arguments of the Congressmen of 
Texas, I was happy to see them scrapping 
amongst themselves, It all adds up to 
progress. 

Mr. PICKETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I am delighted to yield to 
my colleague from Texas. 

Mr. PICKETT. Let it not be under- 
stood that we are scrapping with each 
other; we are scrapping for each other 
and for the cotton farmers of America. 

Mr. HILL. Might I also add to the 
statement of my good friend that they 
are all for this resolution, strange as it 
may seem, because this is the first step 
in correcting some of the errors we are 
bound to make on legislation. 

To begin with, we are the only Nation 
in the world that ever bankrupted its 
farmers by overproduction. We better 
learn to live with surpluses. I testified 
before the Committee on Rules yester- 
day, and one of the things I said—and 
I insist it is correct—is that we should 
not be focusing our attention on the sur- 
plus. We should be directing our atten- 
tion to the disposition of surpluses. That 
is our job. We can produce the com- 
modities. We know that, but our De- 
partment of Agriculture should put its 
most competent men to work developing 
programs for the sale and distribution 
of surpluses. This, gentlemen, they cer- 
tainly have not done. 

Let me give you an illustration on cot- 
ton. Iam not sure of these figures, but 
Iam sure that at one time we had about 
44,000,000 acres of cotton. Today, under 
this bill, which we passed in 1949, we set 
cotton acreage up as 21,000,000 acres, 
That is quite a reduction. That is quite 
a curtailment. What are you going to 
do with the little farmer? Put him out 
of business? That is exactly what you 
will do if you reduce acreage too dras- 
tically. We must take into considera- 
tion that a cut from 44,000,000 acres of 
cotton down to 21,000,000 is a real cut. 

Another thing: No more important tes- 
timony was ever given before any com- 
mittee of this House on agriculture than 
was given by my chairman, the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. COOLEY], 
yesterday before the Rules Committee, 
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Listen to his statement. I can quote him 
almost word for word. He said that if 
we carried out our acreage reduction, as 
proposed by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
we will take out of cultivation in these 

- United States 30,000,000 acres of agricul- 
tural land. Does that mean anything 
to you? It means something to every 
man, woman, and child in the United 
States. Thirty million acres in a block 
is larger than the State of Maine. Yet 
we stand in the well of this House and 
legislate on acreage reduction as if it 
were a casual matter when really it may 
mean total collapse of our economic sys- 
tem if carried to extremes. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we can get into 
difficulties. We are still not legislating 
for agricultural production when we pass 
bills and pass rules and regulations. I 
will tell you who legislates for agricul- 
tural production permanently, absolute- 
ly, and eternally, and that is Mother Na- 
ture in person. She still controls the 
seasons. 

I want to include in my remarks a re- 
port from one of my papers which just 
came in, running under an editorial. Do 
you know what they said? Here it is: 


STATE FACING DROUGHT THREAT 


Experts said today that Colorado would 
have drought or near-drought conditions 
next summer unless we have a wet late win- 
ter and spring. 

None would actually predict the weather 
for the coming months, but all were agreed 
that the dry fall and early winter was bad. 

Only one official was optimistic about the 
moisture and crop conditions. 

Paul Swisher, State agriculture commis- 
sioner, said “It's beginning to look pretty 
bad. I've just been on the western slope, 
where it's pretty dry and we're beginning to 
get some wheat damage in the eastern part 
of the State. There's no? enough snow cover 
in the mountains.” 

Daniel I. J. Thornton, Gunnison County 
rancher and Republican State senator, said, 
There's a danger of a water shortage if the 
snow continues short. It’s not so bad high 
in the mountains, but it might be bad lower 
down near Paonia or Hotchkiss.” 

William White, Pueblo County rancher and 
businessman, said “It’s dry as hell. Look at 
what happened at Colorado Springs. Mois- 
ture is a whole lot shorter than a year ago. 
Crops are blowing out east of Pueblo.” 

Larry Miller, Rogen rancher said, “if we get 
spring moisture, we'll be okay. If we don't 
it'll be bad.“ 

All agreed that the wettest part of the 
winter was yet to come—in February and 
March. 

Floyd K. Reed, statistician with the United 
States Agriculture Department in Denver, 
was optimistic, 8 

“I don't take the pessimistic view yet,“ 
Reed said. “You tend to overlook the fact 
that we never get much moisture this time of 
year. One of our reporters in the driest part 
of the State said the wheat was fine.” 

The United States Weather Bureau in 
Denver called last fall “extremely dry.” 

“November was one of the driest on record,” 
the recorder said. 

A comparison of snow figures around the 
State shows less snow on the watersheds than 
last year. “It's some below normal,” the 
recorder said. 


The mountain sides in Colorado are 
literally ready to explode and burn up. 
Eight men recently lost their lives in a 
brush fire near Colorado Springs, Colo. 
You would think it was serious if any 
of these men were your relation. 


the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
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Mother Nature will determine whether 
or not we will have surpluses. We 
ought to be happy that we have more 


cotton than we can use; that we have 


more corn than we can use; and more 
pork than we can use. We should build 
a program of selling the surpluses. The 
Department of Agriculture proposes 
nothing worthwhile in offering give- 
away programs of surplus farm com- 
modities. Sales promotion holds the 
solution. 

I issued a release which I will place in 
my remarks to show that I am afraid 
of some of these men who have charge of 
the disposition of surplus commodities 
through this period when we have been 
creating surpluses are not qualified for 
the important position they now hold. 

The release is as follows: 


The Department of Agriculture announced 
yesterday a so-called new pricing policy for 
the sales abroad of food surpluses owned by 
It is 
quite clear that the announcement does not 
constitute a new policy, but rather continues 
the do-nothing approach that has been 
Brannan technique from the beginning. In 
building up stocks and surpluses, accom- 
panied by mounting storage charges, and 
waste through spoilage, Secretary Brannan is 
not only ignoring the specific directions of 
Congress but is responsible for the waste of 
hundreds of millions of dollars of taxpayers’ 
money. 

During the last session, the Congress di- 
rected the Secretary of Agriculture to give 
particular attention to the establishment of 
& program for the disposal of accumulated 
surpluses of food and agricultural commodi- 
ties owned by the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration. Specific authority was written into 
law authorizing the distribution of any of 
the surpluses to State, county, or local wel- 
fare agencies, and the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs with those agencies assuming trans- 
portation and handling costs. The Secretary 
of Agriculture was also authorized to sell any 
surpluses in export markets at any price he 
could obtain or could justify. 

Yesterday’s announcement does not con- 
stitute a program and will not result in the 
movement of any substantial quantities of 
our surpluses. Inasmuch as the Commodity 
Credit Corporation has invested over $3,000,- 
000,000 in food and agricultural stocks and is 
seeking another $2,000,000,000 in borrowing 
authority to carry out price-support pro- 
grams already announced, I believe that Sec- 
retary Brannan and the officiais of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation should be the 
subject of a full and far-reaching investiga- 
tion. I am requesting the chairman of the 
House Agriculture Committee to immedi- 
ately set dates for hearings. 


Mr. Chairman, I insist this is no 
answer to the surplus problem. 

It is time we put first things first, Mr. 
Chairman. There are hundreds of mil- 
lions of starving people in the world to- 
day. I, for one, say that you cannot send 
money to any country that has a notion 
to go Communist, and in any way con- 
tain communism. The very best pro- 
gram that this Nation could use to block 
and stop the growth of communism is 
to assist in providing full stomachs. 
Plenty of food for poor people from our 
surpluses certainly would create a feel- 
ing of appreciation for our American 
system. 

We know we can produce the food. 

Two men were in my office this morn- 
ing, and they were talking about this 
very bill. Do you know of what these 
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gentlemen complain? They are afraid 
that the Department of Agriculture will 
not allot them the permit to produce an 
acre of cotton or an acre of peanuts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Colorado (Mr. HILL] 
has expired. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield the gentleman five 
additional minutes to conclude the fine 
speech he is making. 

Mr. HILL. Regardless of the fine 
speech the gentleman says I am making, 


- Iam merely trying to set out the facts 


that we face. Let us go back to what I 
was talking about. The Department 
says to these farmers, “You cannot pro- 
duce peanuts, you cannot produce cot- 
ton, you cannot produce any products 
that you want to produce, because you 
have no history of previous production.” 
We have made provision for such cases. 
But the law has not been properly in- 
terpreted. I call your attention to the 
fact that in great areas of the West, we 
are bringing in land for cultivation, new 
lands, and no man can tell what the pro- 
duction may be or what useful commodi- 
ties may be produced on those lands. 
These are factors we must think about 
as we legislate. Let no one be surprised 
if we come in with other amendments, 
for we are not dealing with a static sit- 
uation, and the law is not final in its 
present form. 

I am going to read quickly what cer- 
tain basic prices were as of January 1, 
1948, and give the percentage that rep- 
resents to the price of last November 
(New York wholesale prices). For in- 
stance, Oats per bushel were $1.52 in 1948; 
last November they were selling for 76 
cents a bushel, off about 50 percent. 
Corn went down from $2.95 a bushel in 
1948 to $1.17 as of November 5, 1949, off 
about 60 percent. Wheat dropped from 
$3.20 to $2.10, off 3344 percent. Cotton 
per pound dropped from 40 cents in 1948 
to 30 cents, off 25 percent. Lard was off 
74 percent, and cottonseed oil was off 67 
percent; yet some Members tell the House 
that the farmer is swimming in money, 
that the banks in agricultural sections 
are full of money and that the farmer has 
never had such good times as he is now 
enjoying. Those statements are only 
partially true. The figures I have read 
to you cannot be disputed. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Are the prices the 
gentleman quoted prices at the table of 
the consumer or prices on the farm? 

Mr. HILL. I did not mention that, 
but the prices were New York wholesale 
prices. I was speaking of wholesale 
prices in New York. 

Let me close by quoting further from 
economic trend line studies; and this 
goes back to the beginning of my re- 
marks: 

The forces of nature are uncontrolled and 
uncontrollable. The farmer, like the ani- 
mals and birds, tamed and untamed, has 
ene to adapt himself to Nature’s fickle 
ace. 

Before the Nation is another generation 
older, we will have received again a lesson 
we have already been given many times and 
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which we have ignored, namely, that in 
dealing with agriculture we must reckon 
first, not with farmers, not with consumers, 
not with plans for a welfare state, but with 
that great and all pervading force called 
nature. Great and strong and pervasive as 
the influence of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture may be in agriculture, 
it cannot deal directly with the natural 
forces that give to and take away from the 
farmer.. Only the men who can walk into 
the flelds and feel the warmth or the wetness 
of the soil, who can rub heads of wheat be- 
tween their hands and know its readiness for 
harvest, who can perform the exacting farm 
tasks wth consummate skill—only these men 
can take from nature the abundance that 
nature is presently being induced to give. It 
should never be forgotten that our present 
bounty rests on the agricultural ability of 
millions of farmers. Unexercised and unen- 
couraged under the cold statistical stipula- 
tions of a bloodless bureaucracy, this ability 
to produce abundantly could in one unin- 
structed farm generation become only a 
poignant memory, 

Drastic reductions in farm production are 
long overdue, but the actual cutting back 
of individual farm crops and products must 
be done by the farmers themselves. They 
alone can trim agricultural production as a 
unit without injuring any part of its effi- 
ciency and without destroying its expansi- 
bility. Contraction attempted on a piece- 
meal basis by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, based solely on statistical compilations, 
can only work incalculable harm to what is 

undoubtedly our greatest national asset, 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Colorado has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. CRAWFORD]. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
have great interest in this resolution be- 
cause of two facts. First, it does deal 
with the economy of the great South of 
this country, and, second, I agree with 
the gentleman from Colorado that this 
is a forerunner of what we face in crops 
which are grown in the central West, in 
the irrigation and reclamation areas of 
the far West, as well as some of the other 
sections of the country. 

I have been studying this report and 
resolution very religiously so as to try to 
be able to think through some of the 
situations we will have to deal with as 
other legislation comes before us under 
these so-called crop controls which are 
coming up over the horizon so rapidly in 
this country. 

I should like to ask the chairman of 
the Committee on Agriculture two or 
three questions in order to bring us a 
little better up to date on some of this 
cotton development. First, what is the 
greatest number of bales of cotton the 
Commodity Credit Corporation has ever 
owned at any one time and the approxi- 
mate date it was owned by the Corpora- 
tion and how was that substantially dis- 
posed of? 

Mr. WHITE of California. In answer 
to the gentleman’s question, 11,000,000 
bales in 1939. The way it was disposed 
of was through the normal channels of 
trade. I think that can be proved by 
the fact that previous to our entry into 
the war the amount of cotton that the 
Government held August 31, 1941, was 
only 6,000,000 bales, which was within 
a million bales of the normal 5,000,000- 
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bale carry-over that prevailed previous 
to World War I. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The gentleman 
from California pointed out to us earlier 
in the afternoon that the normal carry- 
over was something like 8,000,000 baies. 
Do I understand him to say that prior to 
the war the normal carry-over was about 
5,000,000 bales? 

Mr. WHITE of California. That was 
the normal carry-over at that time. If 
I may correct the gentleman, I said that 
the 8,000,000 bales was not the carry- 
over but it was less than the 10-year 
average carry-over in the recent past 10 
years. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Taking the aver- 
age 10-year carry-over from 1939 to 1949, 
as I understand the gentleman, he says 
that was approximately 8,000,000 bales? 

Mr. WHITE of California. No; the 
average is more than that. The 8,000,- 
000 bales is what we estimate will be on 
hand at the time of the coming season 
if the Cooley resolution is adopted. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. What was the 
carry-over at the end of the last cotton 
year? 

Mr. GATHINGS. The carry-over as 
of August 1, 1949, was 5,287,000 bales, 

Mr. CRAWFORD. 5,000,000-plus? 

Mr. GATHINGS. 5,287,000. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. What was the pro- 
duction for the crop year of 1949? 


Mr, GATHINGS. It is estimated at 


16,034,000 bales. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Then, as of Decem- 
ber 31, or we will say at the end of the 
harvesting season, you had in sight ap- 
proximately 21,000,000 bales of cotton? 

Mr. GATHINGS. That is correct, 21,- 
321,000 bales. The estimated domestic 
consumption would be 8,000,000 bales, 
estimated export 4,500,000 bales, making 
a total of 12,500,000 bales to be consumed 
here and abroad. If you deduct that 
12,000,00 from the August 1 carry-over, 
together with the 1950 crop, 21,321,000, 
there will be a carry-over on August 1, 
1950, of only 8,821,060 bales. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Those are the fig- 
ures I wanted to get into the RECORD. 
Here we are dealing with further esti- 
mates of consumption and exports. 

Mr. WHITE of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, if the gentleman will yield, may I 
say for the benefit of the committee in 
general that all of those figures are out- 
lined on page 14 of the report. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I wanted to get 
them in the debate. We are dealing here 
with some very far-reaching estimates, 
Suppose domestic consumption fails by 
two or three million bales, or suppose 
exports fail by two or three million bales? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield the gentleman 3 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Then everything is 
very much up in the air. Now, what will 
cause those estimates to not materialize? 
What will substantially cause them to 
not materialize? Well, that gets us into 
some of the discussions prompted by the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. HILL]. 
Personally, I have never felt that we 
had any surplus of agricultural goods 
in this country. As these tonnages pile 
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up, it simply shows that we have passed 
the market; that we did not take the 
market and put this production into the 
market for consumption at the fime the 
market was flowing, and that gets you 
into trouble whether you are an indi- 
vidual farmer or engaged in a farming 
industry; whether cotton, wheat, corn or 
what not. These breaks in farm prices 
have been quoted by the gentleman from 
Colorado; they are staggering. You are 
running into a drop in national income 
of about 20 billion dollars under last 
year, because we have about a three-bil- 
lion-dollar drop in gross agricultural in- 
come as the result of these declines in 
prices, and you can practically calculate 
that for each dollar drop in gross farm 
income you are going to have a five- to 
seven-billion-dollar drop in national in- 
come. 

Now, what causes these things to oc- 
cur? We have built manufacturing 
wages up in this country on a level where 
you will either maintain a high wage for 
the farmer or the farmer will not buy the 
manufactured goods, and the cotton- 
estimate figures, such as have been read 
into the Recorp, will not materialize. 
Your surpluses will appear because you 
do not have the market for them, You 
do not have the market internally be- 
cause the cost of them gets so high that 
the people who are actually producing 
the goods actually cannot afford to buy 
them, just as England has done in recent 
years, in which she took herself out of 
the world market. I do not know of any 
country on earth where the process of 
taking itself out of the market, inter- 
nally and externally, is progressing any 
faster than here in the United States. 
If I wanted to destroy a country, I would 
engineer around to where I could get 
some forces at work inside of that coun- 
try which pushed up their cost of manu- 
facture, resulting in an increase in the 
cost of the selling price, and I would let 
that destructive influence work, and cer- 
tainly somebody has done a job of per- 
fection here in the United States, and it 
is beginning to kick back on us. What 
would have happened in the last 2 or 3 
years if we had not taxed the people of 
this country something like thirty billion 
in order to give the goods away in the 
other parts of the world? There is a 
great deal involved in this resolution and 
I hope under the 5-minute rule that we 
can discuss it much further than at the 
present time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Murray]. 

SPECIAL PRIVILEGE FOR THE FEW AT THE 
EXPENSE OF THE MANY 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, let us analyze this proposed 
special-privilege legislation. For many 
years the Federal Treasury has been 
called upon to provide millions upon mil- 
lions of dollars under a multitude of 
cotton legislative acts. Before the war, 
under crop controls, Federal funds given 
the farmers as payments were based on 
submission to the controls. During the 
war, with the controls suspended, the 
cotton farmer was a free producer. The, 
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reduction in the acreage or production is 
necessary for several reasons: 

First. Is that normal exports are 
pretty much out of the picture, year after 
year export subsidy has been paid or else 
the cotton has been given away alto- 
gether. 

Second. A rear embargo on imports 
has been erected to prevent importations 
as only the 135,000 bales of short staple 
cotton can be imported. Evidently our 
cotton friends vote for reciprocal trade 
treaties, but for the other fellow. 

Third. The cotton crop has gradually 
come under the mass production right 
in the face of a reduced market. Cotton- 
picking machines have intensified the 
social problems involved. Thirty thou- 
sand people are without jobs in one Cali- 
fornia cotton valley today. 

Fourth. The present law, alloting 21,- 
000,000 acres, will provide about 3,000,000 
bales more than is needed for domestic 
need and for exports and carry-over, ac- 
cording to the PMA. The Department 
seemed to think 18,000,000 acres were 
sufficient. These 3,000,000 bales repre- 
sents some $450,009,000. 

Fifth. The Cooley resolution, accord- 
ing to the PMA, will provide at a mini- 
mum estimate of the PMA an additional 
750,000 bales, which will mean a mini- 
mum of another $112,509,000 out of the 
United States Treasury. This is in addi- 
tion to the $450,000,000 worth of cotton 
estimated to be produced where its only 
home apparently will be found by giving 
it away. 

Sixth. Cotton farming is a sick indus- 
try. It has taken enormous amounts of 
the taxpayers’ money to support the pro- 
gram. It evidently will require other un- 
told millions to provide funds to keep 
King Cotton in the style it wishes to be 
supported. There will surely be a short- 
age of funds for supporting the other 
95 percent of American agriculture. 

Seventh. The cotton people are faced 
with a serious problem. They face a de- 
clining demand for their product. They 
most assuredly are faced with a rural 
social problem. The people who have 
lived and made a living on these 6,000, 
000 acres are faced with a serious prob- 
lem. Are you going to solve it by pro- 
viding a 90-percent parity support for 
70 percent of the production on a mil- 
lion or a seven and one-half million dol- 
lar cotton farm? Are we to solve it by 
providing the little producer a quota of 
21⁄2 bales or 5 acres and the big operators 
a quota or an allotment of 1,000 to 3,000 
bales? As serious as this problem is on 
this cotton section, the facts are that 
cotton farmers are not asked to face 
problems as serious as some other farm 
groups face. Did you ever figure out how 
many public funds will be needed to sup- 
port the cotton on the Clayton-Anderson 
seven and one-half million dollar Cali- 
fornia farm? 

Eighth. Let us spend a few minutes to 
see what is taking place in the other 95 
percent of American agriculture. What 
is to become of the people living on the 
10,175,000 acres of land that the wheat 
farmer has been asked to reduce his 
acreage on? What is to become of the 
corn farmers on the 11,350,000 acres that 
corn is being reduced? How about the 
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bean farmer with the 370,000 acres re- 
moved from the bean acreage? How 
about the rice farmer with the 249,000 
reduction in acreage? 

Ninth. How about the fifteen to twenty 
million acres of land that the dairy 
farmer will not need due to the invasion 
and infiltration of vegetable oils in the 
production of the synthetic dairy prod- 
ucts? Where will the quarter of a mil- 
lion dairy farmers that have already 
been eliminated by the vegetable-oil in- 
terests really find a job? Three million 
dairy cows have already beer. eliminated. 
These unneeded cotton growers cannot 
be shifted to the dairy business because 
this administration is putting dairy 
farmers out of business faster than it 
can put them into the dairy business. 

Tenth. How about the acreage dis- 
placed by the importation of competitive 
agricultural products? These imports of 
competitive agricultural products repre- 
sented over $1,530,000,000 during the past 
fiscal year without adding the fur im- 
ports. Does this replace twenty-five or 
thirty million acres of domestic land? 

My opinion is that while this cotton 
situation is serious, it is not as serious 
as these other agricultural groups must 
face. With a program under the present 
law that will take $450,000,000 out of the 
Federal Treasury for 3,000,000 bales of 
cotton for which there isn’t any use or 
demand, it should be evident that there 
is no reason to provide another $112,- 
500,000. When one realizes that all the 
import duties on all articles and prod- 
ucts imported represents but from $380,- 
000,000 to $450,000,000 a year, it is evi- 
dent that it does not make sense to spend 
an equal amount on a program for one 
crop—cotton. Remember cotton needed 
for domestic consumption does not repre- 
sent over 5 percent of the national farm 
income. The time has arrived when we 
should recognize that all of agriculture 
is entitled to the same legislative consid- 
eration. Last fiscal year we imported 
over $497,000,000 worth of livestock prod- 
ucts, including over 532,000 head of live 
cattle on the hoof and gave away over 
$500,000,000 worth of cotton. This just 
does not make sense, 

There isn’t any use of wasting time 
and energy in writing or talking about 
any economy program or paying any at- 
tention to the report of the bipartisan 
Hoover Commission and then turn 
around and vote to add $112,500,000 to 
the public debt as a result of this special- 
privilege legislation. 

If cotton is to be provided a half-bil- 
lion-dollar annual subsidy, then a 
straight across-the-board subsidy would 
cost 20 times as much, or 10 billions per 
year. This will be a sure method of de- 
stroying the support program. 

The prewar agricultural program was 
upside down, and this is a continuation 
of this same formula. The production 
of soil-depleting crops are and have been 
stimulated by special-privilege legisla- 
tion. This special-privilege legislation 
included direct payments and subsidized 
exports not accorded the other agricul- 
tural products. The program has lost 
sight of the family-sized farm as a basis 
of a healthy agricultral economy. The 
program provided over one-fourth mil- 
lion dollars to one wheat grower and 
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over three-fourths million dollars to one 
cotton-farming outfit. While this was 
happening, the little farmer and, in fact, 
the average farmer, in some cases, has 
been asked to produce less and less. The 
Eighty-first Congress even raised the di- 
rect AAA subsidy to the big producer to 
$2,500, after years of effort that had 
made us lower this subsidy to $750. 

While much talk is in the air about 
cutting the ECA by a billion dollars as an 
indication of interest in economy, it 
surely does not make economic sense to 
unnecessarily spend other billions of dol- 
lars in subsidizing agricultural products 
for which there is no market or need, and 
which cost fifteen to twenty million per 
month for storage charges. 

I believe in a support program. I be- 
lieve in one based on common sense— 
one that makes economic sense. The 
support program is comparable to the 
unemployment insurance in the indus- 
trial area. It all comes from the people. 

I would not oppose this or any other 
bill without a constructive substitute. 
Constructive proposals are: (1) To ex- 
tend wage-and-hour legislation to agri- 
cultural labor; (2) to extend social secu- 
rity to the rural people; (3) to provide 
unemployment insurance to farm labor 
comparable to unemployment insurance 
for other groups; (4) to discontinue the 
legal or illegal importation of foreign la- . 
bor with the resulting social-unemploy- 
ment problem. This especially applies 
when millions of Americans are now un- 
employed. (5) Support should be con- 
fined to farmers and not to speculator 
interests. We need a farmer program 
and not a landowners’ program. 

If the above were put into effect, the 
family-sized farm would have some 
chance. If the big operator can get a 
guaranteed support price for his prod- 
uce, use temporary labor, shift this labor 
over to the relief rolls, and get a $2,500 
subsidy under any disguise, overproduc- 
tion can be expected to continue, 

The embarassing surpluses are now be- 
ing created by a conparatively few large 
operators. These surpluses are now cost- 
ing the taxpayers millions of dollars to 
accumulate and in storage charges. The 
storage charges are from $15,000,000 to 
$20,000,000 per month, according to the 
A. P. These unneeded surpluses are re- 
sponsible for the unnecessary social prob- 
lems. The sooner we legislate for the 
benefit of the average farmer, and the 
general welfare of our people, the quicker 
this problem will be solved. The present 
cotton law supports the big operator for 
a 1,000- or 3,000-bale crop, while the 
small operator is limited to 2% bales or 
5 acres, 

This legislation is a step backward, 
Cotton already has a mandatory support 
of 90 percent of parity in the 1949 act, 
has special-privilege legislation, which 
they have always had, and which is not 
extended to other more important crops 
and agricultural products. Some of these 
other more important crops haven’t any 
mandatory supports whatsoever and 
some 75 percent of parity. Eggs in many 
sections today are bringing 39 percent of 
parity as an example. We should have 
a constructive approach and treat all of 
the agricultural groups equally and for- 
get the special-privilege sectionalism 
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that is so apparent today and includes 
this resolution. 

I wish to state to my colleagues that 
our former colleague the Honorable 
Henry Steagall of Alabama made the 
greatest contribution to agricultural leg- 
islation that has ever been provided by 
any Member of Congress in my memory. 
Mr. Steagall was not thinking or legislat- 
ing on a narrow sectional basis. He 
broadened the agricultural horizon of 
agricultural legislation. It was not his 
proposal to up the cotton support to 92% 
percent of parity and provide less for 
other agricultural products. That was 
put in by Senator Bankhead. 

I repeat that when Mr. Steagall and 
his committee revamped the Gore pro- 
posal and passed the amendment to the 
Price Control Act, he provided the only 
straight-across-the-board legislative 
proposal ever enacted by any Congress. 
His attitude, his broadminded approach 
not only provided the foods and fiber for 
the war but he also looked ahead and put 
in the 2-year-after-the-war protection. 
This of course was followed by the Hope 
bill which bill was in effect the same as 
the Steagall approach. 

We have an international wheat agree- 
ment. The wheat is to have a two-price 
system. The wheat that goes into the 
world wheat pool is to be lower in price. 
The allotment to the pool is a cushion to 
protect the American people in case of a 
disastrously small crop. Why not an 
international agricultural agreement 
proposed by the FAO and men by Mr, 
Albert Goss of the Grange? 

The days of duties and reciprocal-trade 
treaties should give way to the interna- 
tional agricultural agreement approach. 

Cotton, with its 90 percent of guarantee 
should be satisfied, without promoting a 
new gadget. This should be most ap- 
parent when eggs are 39 percent of parity 
in the Midwest, and the poultry industry 
was a $3,000,000,000 industry in 1948, or 
providing over 10 percent of the Nation's 
farm marketings. This is twice the 
amount of the value of the cotton crop 
needed for domestic consumption. 

Let us not continue to pour millions 
upon millions of dollars into and for an 
upside-down uneconomic program as 
exemplified by this cotton resolution. 

In conclusion, may I state that if any 
Member wishes to ruin the support pro- 
gram, wishes to waste funds on a pro- 
gram that is contrary to the CCC atti- 
tude, and wishes to support special- 
privilege legislation for any crop or com- 
modity, that is a responsibility he must 
assume. My only purpose, as a member 
of the committee, has been and is to pre- 
sent the facts. That is my responsibility 
and I assume this responsibility and will 
not act as a schoolboy, trying to blame 
someone else for everything that 
happens. 

My position on this resolution remem- 
ber is based on the testimony of the 
Agricultural Department and is not in- 
fluenced by any partisan or sectional 
considerations. 

Mr, Chairman, I do not want to intro- 
duce a slightly discordant note into what 
is going on here, but I am surely opposed 
to this resolution. All it does is add in- 
sult to injury. 
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Before I start, I do not want anybody 
to get the impression this has anything 
to do with the little controversy we had 
on oleomargarine, because I hope I am 
not of that temperament or that dispo- 
sition. 

I have here a speech I happened to 
run across the other day that I gave the 
first session I was here, in which I point 
out the same things I am going to try to 
point out today, except that today I hope 
to add some more ammunition to it. 

At that time I called attention to the 
fact that we had an agricultural pro- 
gram that was upside down. We are 
pouring our millions and billions of dol- 
lars into a system of agriculture that 
just does not make sense. The amount 
of money that was funneled out to the 
different States was based on the kind of 
crops they happened to raise. I called 
attention at that time to the fact that 
one State had 11 percent of the so-called 
subsidy up to that time. This was nearly 
$400,000,000, and that the part that went 
back to the States was not based alto- 
gether on cotton by any means, because 
the wheat people had been just as big 
grabbers as the cotton people had been. 

I can assure you there is no partisan- 
ship on my part. When this little horse 
trade is made and the wheat bill comes 
out, I will try to point it out to you again 
at that time. 

I have a letter from one of my con- 
stituents who has an 80-acre farm. He 
says, “Dear friend, I have $360 of taxes 
on my 80-acre farm.” I would just like 
to know why I should pour my money 
down this rat hole or any other rat hole. 

You remember on the Hit Parade the 
last 3 weeks the first prize has always 
gone to “Dear Hearts and Gentle Peo- 
ple.” There seems to be a lot of good- 
ness in the United States left, or else 
it would not be at the head of the parade 
all the time. That is the spirit in which I 
approach this issue here today. 

My point is that we have an upside- 
down agricultural program. We are 
asked to take a step backward. I do 
not know any reason in the world that 
I would want to add to the public debt 
or be a party to adding between one- 
hundred and one-hundred fifty million 
dollars to that public debt. I will be glad 
to yield to anybody to tell me why I 
should when I have a constituent with 
an 80-acre farm that is farming his own 
farm and is not farming the United 
States Treasury, and paying $360 in taxes 
a year. 

For many years the Federal Treasury 
has been called upon to provide millions 
upon millions of dollars under a multi- 
tude of cotton legislative acts. Before 
the war, under crop controls, Federal 
funds given the farmers as payments 
were based on submission to the controls. 
During the war, with the controls sus- 
pended, the cotton farmer was a free 
producer. The reduction in the acreage 
or production is necessary now for sev- 
eral reasons. 

You should remember that the cotton 
people have not kept their house in order 
as the tobacco people have. They just 
kind of went merrily along during this 
whole period. This control operation 
should have been put in operation 3 or 
4 years ago. 
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As a Republican, I do not like to have 
to take the position today that I have 
to defend the Department of Agricul- 
ture, but the things I am going to say 
here are in defense of the Department of 
Agriculture and the position they have 
taken on this legislation. The proposal 
first was for 18,000,000 acres of cotton. 
They raised it to 21,000,000. I did not 
think it was going to cost $450,000,000 
to produce that much worth of cotton 
we did not have any use for, or I do not 
think I would have voted for it at that 
time. But I surely do not want to be in 
a position now of adding another one- 
hundred or one-hundred-fifty million 
dollars to this loss the United States 
Treasury must take. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRFSEN. I þe- 
lieve instead of 18,000,000 acres the offi- 
cials of the Department said 16,000,000 
acres. I checked that today with Mr. 
Wooley. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. At least 
in the testimony I heard 18,000,000 acres 
was the figure. That is all I know and 
that is what I obtained from the hear- 
ings. Normal exports of cotton are 
pretty well out of the picture. About the 
only market we have now is to give it 
away. If any Member here who wishes 
to give away a half a billion dollars’ 
worth of cotton as we have during the 
last year and import $497,000,000 worth 
of livestock and livestock products it is 
his responsibility. Remember, that to- 
day we are considering a crop which is 
a special privilege crop. We are con- 
sidering a crop that has reciprocal trade 
treaties for the other fellows, since only 
135,000 bales of short staple cotton can 
come into the United States. Cotton 
has 90 percent of parity support under 
the present law. But how about the rest 
of agriculture? Some of them do not 
have any mandatory supports whatso- 
ever. Before anybody gets too many 
buckets full of tears around here what 
do they think about the 39 percent of 
parity and 20 cents a dozen for eggs in 
the Midwest at this very hour? 

The poultry industry is twice as im- 
portant as the cotton industry, insofar 
as domestic needs are concerned. 

Now the cotton crop is scheduled to 
come under mass production right in the 
face of a reduced market. The cotton 
picking machines have intensified the 
social problems involved. It is reliably 
reported by the Christian Science Moni- 
tor that 30,000 people are without jobs 
in one California cotton valley today. 
The present law allowing 21,000,000 acres 
will provide 3,000,000 bales more than 
is needed for domestic needs; and for 
exports the carry-over, according to the 
PMA. I will yield to anyone who says 
that is not what the PMA says. That is 
their testimony. The Department 
seemed to think 18,000,000 acres was 
truly sufficient and that these 3,000,000 
bales represented $450,000,000. It looks 
as if not many people know how much 
$450,000,000 is any more. 

Mr. WHITE of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? I know 
he wants the record to be straight. 
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Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. The gen- 
tleman always wants the record straight. 

Mr. WHITE of California. Three mil- 
lion acres does not give 3,000,000 bales. 
The production of cotton is only slightly 
over half a bale to an acre. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Allow- 
ing 21,000,000 acres will provide about 
3,000,000 bales more than is needed for 
domestic needs, exports and carry over. 
That is what I stated and that is what 
the PMA stated. 

Mr. WHITE of California. For do- 
mestic needs the gentleman is speaking 
about now. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Oh, yes, 
I said that before. The record will show 
that. I was reading what it said. I was 
reading my own writing. 

Mr. WHITE of California. While the 
gentleman has yielded to me, will he al- 
low me to make this observation? The 
gentleman speaks about the tremendous 
cost. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I will 
yield to the gentleman for a question. I 
cannot yield to the gentleman for any- 
thing else except a question. 

Mr. WHITE of California. Then I 
will ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield 
to the gentleman for a question. 

Mr. WHITE of California. Does not 
the gentleman know that the cotton pro- 
gram has not cost the taxpayers of this 
Nation a penny, but has shown a profit 
of $150,000,000? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. That 
statement does not make sense. Cotton 
cost the American taxpayer over $500,- 
000,000 last year. I presume we have 
not even a public debt either. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
gentleman from California knows the 
reason the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion is not showing a loss is because the 
taxpayers have footed the bill under ECA 
which has purchased the cotton to give it 
away. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. Does not the gentle- 
man approve of the ECA? Did not the 
gentleman vote for the Marshall plan? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
gentleman did not vote for the appro- 
priation. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman admits 
he was in the minorit~. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I am 
telling the gentleman, if the gentleman 
from Wisconsin will permit, there is no 
use trying to fool ourselves, the taxpay- 
ers have footed the bill, whether it has 
been through the ECA or otherwise. 

Mr. COOLEY. Do you say that you 
voted to create an obligation and then 
voted against the appropriation? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. That 
does not enter into the discussion at all. 
The taxpayers have to pay to get rid of 
the cotton and the tobacco also. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I do not 
yield any further, Mr. Chairman. 

5. The Cooley resolution, according to 
PMA, will provide a minimum of an addi- 
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tional 750,000 bales, which will mean a mini- 
mum of another $112,500,000, 


That is the testimony of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. In the wheat bill 
last fall, the wheat acreage was increased 
to what was supposed to be a 2,000,000- 
acre increase, but it ended up with a 4,- 
000,000-acre increase. This cotton 
gadget may do the same thing, too. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield 
for a question, or if you have any cor- 
rection to make. 

Mr. COOLEY. Is the gentleman, by 
any chance, afraid that if we reduce the 
cotton acreage we might go into the dairy 
business? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I have 
the answer to that in here, but I will give 
it to you ahead of time. You cannot go 
into the dairy business because your 
committee and your administration has 
put and is putting dairy farmers out 
of the dairy business faster than you 
can put themin. You have already elim- 
inated 3,000,000 dairy cows by promoting 
the production of 900,000,000 pounds of 
oleo and other synthetic dairy products. 
We have 242,000,000 less dairy cows than 
we had 15 years ago. 

Mr. COOLEY. But the gentleman does 
have some apprehension that this might 
occur? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Oh, no; 


no. 

Mr. COOLEY. Then why do you ob- 
ject? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Because 
you are wasting public money. 

Mr. COOLEY. The fact of the matter 
is that on the basic commodities, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation has made 
millions of dollars in profit. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I just yielded for a question 
and not an answer. I have not said the 
CCC had lost any great amount on cot- 
ton but that the United States Treasury, 
the taxpayer, has lost untold millions. 
I have not finished one page yet. Let 
me go along here. Let me finish one page 
at least. 

In other words, the present law re- 
quires $450,000,000 for cotton that we do 
not have any use for except to give it 
away. Let us get that straight. You do 
not need to tell me I voted for it, because 
I know it; but I did not know that it 
would be that much or I would not have 
voted for it. This is in addition to the 
minimum of $112,500,000 of cotton that 
is to be produced under this Cooley reso- 
lution. 

Sixth. Cotton farming is a sick in- 
dustry, and the sooner they wake up to 
it and start farming their farms and stop 
farming the United States Treasury the 
better off they will be and the better off 
the United States Treasury will be. In 
the country I come from they farm the 
farms first, and then if they can get a 
little out of the United States Treasury, 
all right, but they do not make it their 
main ambition in life to see what they 
can get out of the United States Treas- 
ury. The average subsidy is around $50 
per year. 

Mr. WORLEY. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield, 
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Mr. WORLEY. I know the gentleman 
is for a support price on cotton and other 
basic commodities. We were wondering 
over here what is the latest support price 
for the great dairy industry which the 
gentleman so ably represents. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I never 
admitted that the so-called basic com- 
modities were really basic. The support 
for cotton and wheat and these special 
privileged crops is 90 percent, manda- 
tory. The support on dairy products is 
from 75 to 90 percent, if they follow the 
law. The support on hogs which is three 
times as important as cotton has not any 
Mandatory support whatsoever. 

Mr. WORLEY. Do they not follow 
the law? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Eggs at 
20 cents per dozen and 39 percent of par- 
ity does not sound as if anyone is work- 
ing at following the law too religiously. 

Mr. WORLEY. Somebody said they 
were given more than the law allowed 
last year. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I state 
that they did not follow the law last year. 
They frisked Wisconsin out of $25,000,000 
to $50,000,000 because they did not follow 
the law last year. I will not say anything 
now until milk gets below 75 percent of 
parity. The law is 75 to 90 percent of 
parity for milk and its products. 

Mr. WORLEY. But you say that to 
support basic agricultural commodities 
is a special interest? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I am not 
weak-minded enough to think that you 
have basic commodities in corn, cotton, 
rice, and tobacco, because they are not 
basic, in my book. Cotton only repre- 
sents 5 percent of agriculture. The Agri- 
culture Committee spends 95 percent of 
its time talking about it and the other 
5 percent of its time dreaming about it, 
I guess. The reason I say that is this: 
The United States does not need over 
8,000,000 bales of cotton, according to 
PMA, for domestic use; $150 a bale is 
$1,250,000,000. Five percent of the 
$30,000,000,000 total agricultural market- 
ings for 1948 is $1,500,000,000. There- 
fore, what cotton is needed in the United 
States does not represent over 5 percent 
of American agriculture. Poultry repre- 
sents 10 percent of American agricul- 
ture, and you are paying them 39 percent 
of parity for eggs in the Midwest today. 
They got 77 percent of parity even in 
the old bad days when Mr. Hoover was 
defeated for President. Incidentally, 
eggs were 20 cents a dozen then as they 
are today in the Midwest. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. It has 
taken an enormous amount of the tax- 
payers’ money to support the cotton pro- 
gram. Evidently it will require other un- 
told millions to provide funds to keep 
King Cotton in the style to which he has 
become accustomed. Yet they are going 
to take many millions more to keep King 
Cotton living in the style they wish him 
to live in. There will surely be a short- 
age of funds for supporting the other 95 
percent of agriculture if most of the funds 
are to be spent on cotton and other mis- 
named basic commodities that do not 
when added together equal one-fourth of 
American agriculture, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. COCLEY. Mr. Chairman, in view 
of the point of no quorum I move that 
the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaxer having resumed the chair, 
Mr. SMITH of Virginia, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion House Joint Resolution 398, relating 
to cotton- and peanut-acreage allot- 
ments and marketing quotas under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, had come to no resolution 
thereon. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. VURSELL (at the request of Mr. 
HILL) was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp and include an 
article. 

Mr. WOLCOTT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an address made by 
Dr. John A. Hannah, president of the 
Michigan State College of Agriculture 
and Applied Science. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. DAVENPORT] is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 


WASHINGTON REPORTING 


Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Speaker, last 
Friday the House of Representatives, by 
a vote of 236 to 183, prevented a small 
oligarchy of seven Members from deter- 
mining what future legislation could be 
voted upon by the House. 

It sounds fantastic that any such tiny 
group of men would attempt to push de- 
mocracy back to the ice age. And it 
sounds even more unbelievable that for 
a time it looked as if they would suc- 
ceed. It was only with a unified drive 
to stem this undemocratic tide that de- 
mocracy was saved for the elected repre- 
sentatives of the American people. 

On its surface the issue was a simple 
one. The Rules Committee of the House 
of Representatives wanted the House to 
pass a resolution to permit it to deter- 
mine what bills would be allowed on the 
floor for vote. It said in effect that it 
knew better what was good for the coun- 
try than the other 423 Members of the 
House. The Rules Committee consists 
of 12 members, 8 Democrats and 4 Re- 
publicans. A simple majority of seven 
would, in effect, control the legislation of 
the House of Representatives. 

It is a tribute to HERMAN P. EBERHARTER, 
my colleague in Congress from Pitts- 
burgh, that this sinister effort failed. 
Not only did he play a key role in pre- 
venting Congress from backsliding but it 
was he who was originally responsible 
for stripping the Rules Committee of its 
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50-year life-and-death hold on Congress. 
His colleagues on the Hill now hail him 
as the man who returned democracy to 
the House and fought to maintain it 
when it was challenged. 

When the Eightieth Congress ended 
its do-nothing activities and the people 
elected President Truman in 1948, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, Congress- 
man EBERHARTER, was concerned that the 
Rules Committee would sit on vital legis- 
lation in the LEighty-first Congress. 
Even before the new Congress convened, 
he organized a committee of seven Con- 
gressmen to function as the Informal 
Rules Reform Committee. He knew 
that something would have to be done to 
force the Rules Committee to return to 
its original function as traffic director of 
legislation. Through the years it had 
acquired policy-making power and not 
only determined when bills would be 
brought up for a vote, but what bills 
would be brought out. 

Following a thorough investigation 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, Con- 
gressman EBERHARTER, came up with a 
satisfying solution to the autocracy of 
the Rules Committee. It is this: When 
any of the 19 standing committees of the 
House reports out a bill, the Rules Com- 
mittee has only 21 days in which to 
schedule debate on that bill by the full 
House. If the Rules Committee does not 
act within the 21 days, the committee 
chairman originally reporting out the 
bill can obtain recognition from the 
Speaker of the House to have his fellow 
Congressmen debate the measure. 

The Eberharter solution to the 50-year 
problem of the all-powerful Rules Com- 
mittee passed the Democratic Party 
caucus on January 1, 1949, and was ap- 
proved by the House of Representatives 
on January 3, 1949, by a vote of 275 to 
142. 

The net effect of the Eberharter law 
was twofold. The Rules Committee 
went back to being a traffic manager for 
legislation, requiring only four uses of 
the 21-day rule. One of these dealt with 
the anti-poll-tax bill and the other with 
the river and harbor measure. But as 
the Eighty-first Congress put on age, a 
small brush fire within the Rules Com- 
mittee finally burst into flames. Com- 


mittee resentment grew and by the time 


the second session of this Congress con- 
vened, nine of its members plotted to do 
away with the Eberharter law and win 
back their old authority. 

This required the Herculean effort of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, Con- 
gressman EBERHARTER, to thwart their 
plan. I worked alongside him to arouse 
the Members of the House of the signifi- 
cance of the issue. And today, with the 
issue settled, I am proud of Pittsburgh 
for electing a man of the caliber of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, HERMAN 
EBERHARTER, to Congress. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MILLER of California and Mr. 
MURRAY of Wisconsin asked and were 
given permission to extend their remarks 
in the RECORD. 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. WAGNER (at the 
request of Mr. WELCH), for 1 day, on 
account of official business. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker's table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 2911. An act to authorize the President 
to appoint Lt. Col. Charles H. Bonesteel as 
Executive Director of the European Coordi- 
nating Committee under the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Act of 1949, without affecting his 
military status and perquisites; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 4 o'clock and 58 minutes, p. m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, January 30, 1950, 
at 12 o’clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


1168. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimates of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1950 in the amount of $354,453,000 
and contract authorization in the amount 
of $15,000,000, together with certain pro- 
posed provisions and increases in limita- 
tions pertaining to existing appropriations 
(H. Doc. No. 455); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

1169. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimates of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1951 involving an increase of 
$308,874,294 and public-debt authorization in 
the amount of $50,000,000 for various agencies 
in the executive branch and the District of 
Columbia, all in the form of amendments 
to the budget for the said fiscal year 
(H. Doc. No. 457); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. GOSSETT: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 4684. A bill to amend subsec- 
tion (c) of section 19 of the Immigration Act 
of 1917 and subsection (a) of section 338 
of the Nationality Act of 1940; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1549). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mrs. BOLTON of Ohio: 

H. R. 7023. A bill to incorporate the Blue 
Star Mothers of America; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota (by re- 
quest): 

H. R. 7024. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Revenue Act of 1949; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, 
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By Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 7025. A bill allowing a credit against 
the additional estate tax for inheritance, 
estate, legacy, or succession taxes paid to any 
State; to 9 75 Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

H. R. 7026. ‘A bill to provide for the collec- 
tion and publication of statistics on and 
establishing standards, grades, and classifi- 
cations of naval stores and an inspection 
service therefor, preventing deception in 
transactions in naval stores, regulating traf- 
fic therein, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Georgia: 

H. R. 7027. A bill to amend section 16 of 
the act entitled “An act to reclassify the 
salaries of postmasters, officers, and employees 
of the postal service; to establish uniform 
procedures for computing compensation; and 
for other purposes,” approved July 6, 1945; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

i; By Mr. EATON: 

H. R. 7028. A bill to enable the President 
to obligate funds heretofore appropriated for 
assistance in certain areas in China until 
June 80, 1950; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BREHM: 

H. R. 7029. A bill to terminate the war tax 
rate on admissions; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

By Mr. FERNANDEZ: 

H. R. 7030. A bill to amend the War Claims 
Act of 1948, as amended; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PATTEN: 

H. J. Res. 405. Joint resolution to establish 
a National Children’s Day; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LODGE: 

H. Res. 452. Resolution requesting the State 
Department to furnish full and complete 
answers to certain questions relating to the 
foreign policy of the United States in the 
Far East; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. DENTON: 
H. R.7031. A bill for the relief of Oscar L. 
McCallen; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. FEIGHAN: 
H. R. 7032. A bill for the relief of Heronie 
Filmer; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HOEVEN: 
H. R. 7033. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Mary 
Vercauteren; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


By Mr. McSWEENEY: 

H. R. 7034. A bill for the relief of Nicholas 

Melanoff; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MICHENER: 

H. R. 7035. A bill for the relief of Hisako 
Sakata Ikezawa; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RAINS: 

H. R. 7036. A bill for the relief of A. H. 

Clement; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr, THOMAS of Texas: 

H. R. 7087. A bill for the relief of Reginald 
Wynne Davis; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII. petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1753. By Mr. KEARNEY: Petition of 19 

residents of Schenevus, N. Y., advocating 

e of legislation to prohibit advertising 

of alcoholic beverages over the radio and in 

interstate commerce; to the Committee on 
Interstate aud Foreign Commerce, 
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1754. By Mr. POLK: Petition of Rev. W. 
Eudell Milby, pastor, Bethel Church of the 
Nazarene, Clermont County, Ohio, and resi- 
dents of Bethel, for the enactment of legis- 
lation to prohibit the transportation of al- 
coholic-beverage advertising in interstate 
commerce and the broadcasting of alcoholic- 
beverage advertising over the radio; to the 
as opi on Interstate and Foreign Com- 


2 4755. Also, petition of Mrs. Lucy Meranda, 
president of Bethel Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union, and many residents of Brown 
and Clermont Counties, Ohio, for the enact- 
ment of legislation to prohibit the transpor- 
tation of alcoholic-beverage advertising in 
interstate commerce and the broadcasting of 
alcoholic-beverage advertising over the radio; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

1756. Also, petition of Mrs. Ethel Seaman, 
president, Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, and members, of Peebles, Adams 
County, Ohio, for the enactment of legisla- 
tion to prohibit the transportation of alco- 
holic-beverage advertising in interstate com- 
merce and the broadcasting of alcoholic-bev- 
erage advertising over the radio; to the-Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

1757. Also, petition of Mrs. O. G. Bond, 
president, Scioto County Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, Ohio, and its members, 
for the enactment of legislation to prohibit 
the transportation of alcoholic-beverage ad- 
vertising in interstate commerce and the 
broadcasting of alcoholic-beverage advertis- 
ing over the radio; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1758. Also, petition of Rev. W. James Gil- 
son, pastor, Bethel Baptist Church, Clermont 
County, Ohio, and residents of Bethel, for 
the enactment of legislation to prohibit the 
transportation of alcoholic-beverage adver- 
tising in interstate commerce and the broad- 
casting of alcoholic-beverage advertising 
over the radio; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 

1759. Also, petition of Rev. Edward H. 
Jones, pastor, Bethel Methodist Church, Cler- 
mont County, Ohio, and residents of Bethel, 
for the enactment of legislation to prohibit 
the transportation of alcoholic-beverage ad- 
vertising in interstate commerce and the 
broadcasting of alcoholic-beverage advertis- 
ing over the radio; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


SENATE 


Monpay, JANUAR 30, 1950 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, January 
4, 1950) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Lord of all life, in the white light of 
Thy searching we would pause at the 
day’s threshold to examine our inner de- 
sires and motives; that in this temple 
of democracy we may stand with pure 
hearts and clean hands. May we be 
saved from the dangers that lurk in 
meee judgments and in narrow loyal- 

es. 

Inspire and guide with the spirit of 
understanding these Thy servants, the 
few among the many lifted by their fel- 
lows to high pedestals of power and in- 
fluence in a great and crucial day. May 
their counsels so laden with possibilities 
to affect this stricken generation add to 
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the world’s store of good will, and may 
their words be for the healing of the 
nations. We ask it in the dear Redeem- 
er’s name. Amen. 


ATTENDANCE OF A SENATOR 


Dennis CHAVEZ, a Senator from the 
State of New Mexico, appeared in his 
seat today. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Lucas, and by unani- 
mous consent, the reading of the Journal 
of the proceedings of Thursday, January 
26, 1950, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomina- 
tions were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Miller, one of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 184) authorizing the Presi- 
dent of the United States of America to 
proclaim February 6, 1950, as National 
Children’s Dental Health Day. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 371) to correct the formula 
used in computing the income taxes of 
life-insurance companies for 1947, 1948, 
and 1949, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the enrolled joint resolution (H. J. Res, 
184) authorizing the President of the 
United States of America to proclaim 
February 6, 1950, as National Children’s 
Dental Health Day, and it was signed by 
the Vice President. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


On request of Mr. Wuerry, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. HICKENLOOPER 
was excused from attendance on the ses- 
sions of the Senate for a period of 10 
days, and Mr. FLANDERS was excused from 
attendance on the sessions of the Senate 
today and tomorrow. 

On his own request, and by unanimous 
consent, Mr. SPARKMAN was excused from 
attendance at the session of the Senate 
tomorrow. 


MEETINGS OF COMMITTEES DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. McKetar, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Appropriations and all subcommittees 
thereof were authorized to meet during 
the sessions of the Senate for the re- 
mainder of the session. 

On request of Mr. Lucas, and by unani- 
mous consent, the Committee on Armed 
Services and the Committee on Finance 
were authorized to meet this afternoon 
during the session of the Senate. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 
Mr. LUCAS. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT, The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 
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The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Alken Hendrickson Maybank 
Anderson Hill Millikin 
Benton Holland Morse 
Bricker Hunt Mundt 
Bridges Ives Murray 
Butler Jenner Neely 

Byrd Johnson, Colo. O’Conor 
Cain Johnson, Tex. O'Mahoney 
Chapman Kefauver Robertson 
Chavez Kem Russell 
Connally Kerr Saltonstall 
Cordon Kilgore Smith, Maine 
Darby Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Donnell Langer Sparkman 
Douglas Leahy Stennis 
Downey Lehman Taylor 
Dworshak Lodge Thomas, Okla 
Eastiand Long Thomas, Utah 
Ecton Lucas Thye 
Ferguson McCarran Tobey 

Frear McCarthy Tydings 
Fulbright McCleilan Watkins 
George McFarland Wherry 
Gillette McKellar Wiley 
Graham McMahon Williams 
Green Magnuson Withers 
Gurney Malone Young 
Hayden Martin 


Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] is 
absent because of illness. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Hoey], the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY], the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. JoHNnston], the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Myers], and the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] are 
absent on public business. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. Brewster], 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART], and the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. VANDENBERG] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Vermont IMr. 
FLANDERS], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER], the Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. SCHOEPPEL], and the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] are absent by 
leave of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Fercuson] has the 
floor. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Michigan yield to me so I 
may make a unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. FERGUSON, I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Senators be per- 
mitted to submit petitions and me- 
morials, introduce bills and joint resolu- 
tions, and present other routine mat- 
ters for the Recor, without debate, and 
without the Senator from Michigan los- 
ing the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 

Mrs. Osa J. Petty 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation for the relief of Mrs. Osa J. Petty 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

DONATIONS BY THE Navy DEPARTMENT TO NON- 
PROFIT INSTITUTIONS AND ORGANIZATIONS 
A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 

reporting, pursuant to law, a list of institu- 
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tions and organizations, all nonprofit and 
eligible, which have requested donations 
from the Navy Department; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 


CLAIM OF HANOVER WOOLEN MILLS Co. 


A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
the claim of the Hanover Woolen Mills Co., 
of Hanover, Ill., together with the adminis- 
trative decision thereon (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


Hours or WORK AND OVERTIME FOR CERTAIN 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 

A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to remove certain inequities by fixing the 
hours of work and overtime compensation 
practices in the case of certain employees 
of the United States, and for other purposes 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


REPORT ON OPERATION OF TRADE-AGREEMENTS 
PROGRAM 


A letter from the Chairman of the United 
States Tariff Commission, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report on the operation of 
the trade-agreements program (with ai. aC- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Finance. 


REPORT OF UNITED STATES MARITIME 
COMMISSION 

A letter from the Vice Chairman of the 
United States Maritime Commission, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report of the 
Commission for the fiscal year 1949 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


Tort CLAIMS Pam BY FEDERAL SECURITY 
AGENCY 


A letter from the Administrator, Federal 
Security Agency, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report of tort claims paid by the 
Agency for the period January 1, 1949, 
through December 31, 1949 (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF THE CHESAPEAKE & POTOMAC 
TELEPHONE Co. 


Two letters from the vice president and 
comptroller of the Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co., transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report of receipts and expenditures of 
the company, and a comparative general bal- 
ance sheet, both for the year 1949 (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the Sen- 
ate, or presented, and referred as indi- 
cated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution adopted by the board of direc- 
tors of the National Association of Credit 
Men, of New York, N. Y., favoring the recom- 
mendations of the Hoover Commission on 
reorganization of the executive departments 
of the Government; to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 

Resolutions adopted by the Sarasota Town- 
send Club No. 1, of Sarasota, and a mass 
meeting of the Fifth Congressional District, 
at Orlo Vista, both in the State of Florida, 
favoring the enactment of Senate bill 2181, 
providing old-age insurance; to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

Petitions of sundry citizens of the State 
of Florida, praying for the enactment of Sen- 
ate bill 2181, providing old-age insurance; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

A resolution adopted by the Manchester 
(N. H.) Young Republicans, relating to con- 
ditions in the Far East; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. s 

A resolution adopted by the Messinian 
Benevolent Association and its ladies’ auxil- 
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iary, the Daughters of Messinia, of New York, 
N. Y., relating to the return to Greece of 
certain abducted children; to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

A resolution adopted by the South Caro- 
lina Chapter of the National Academy Asso- 
ciates, of Columbia, S. C., relating to the 
activities of the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Resolutions adopted by the Iowa State 
Dental Society, University District, and the 
Farrell Chamber of Commerce, of Farrell, 
Pa., protesting against the enactment of leg- 
islation providing compulsory health insur- 
ance; to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

By Mr. GREEN: 

A resolution of the General Assembly-of the 
State of Rhode Island; to the Committee on 
Finance: 


“Resolution memoralizing Congress with re- 
lation to amending the Federal Social 
Security Act with the purpose of extend- 
ing the coverage and benefits thereof to 
include municipal employees 


“Resolved, That the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from Rhode Island in the Congress 
of the United States be and they are hereby 
requested to use their efforts to amend the 
Federal Social Security Act with the purpose 
of extending the coverage and benefits there- 
of to include municipal employees; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state be 
and he is hereby authorized and directed to 
transmit duly certified copies of this res- 
olution to the Senators and Representatives 
from Rhode Island in the Congress of the 
United States.” 


PROHIBITION OF LIQUOR ADVERTISING— 
PETITION 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I present 
for appropriate reference and ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the REC- 
ORD a petition signed by Helen A. Thomas 
and sundry other citizens of West Bar- 
rington and Riverside, R. I., praying for 
the enactment of Senate bill 1847, to pro- 
hibit the transportation of alcohol bev- 
erage advertising in interstate com- 
merce. 

There being no objection, the petition 
was received, referred to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
and ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

To our Senators and Representatives in 

Congress: 

We respectfully request that you use your 
influence and vote for the passage of a bill to 
prohibit the transportation of alcoholic bey- 
erage advertising in interstate commerce and 
the broadcasting of alcoholic beverage adver- 
tising over the radio, covered by bill S. 1847. 
The most pernicious effect of this advertising 
is the constant invitation and enticement 
to drink. The American people spent $9,- 
640,000,000 for alcoholic beverages in 1947 as 
compared with $7,770,000,000 in 1945. Dur- 
ing the same time there was a corresponding 
increase each year in crime, juvenile de- 
linquency, broken homes, deaths and in- 
juries due to intoxicated drivers. There is 
every reason why this waste of money and 
of human values should not be increased but 
rather greatly decreased. 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 


By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

S. 1950. A bill to reimburse the Fisher Con- 
tracting Co.; with an amendment (Rept. No, 
1244); 

H. R.4106. A bill for the relief of certain 
officers and employees of the Foreign Service 
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of the United States who, while in the course 
of their respective duties, suffered losses of 
personal property by reason of war condi- 
tions; with an amendment (Rept. No. 1245); 
and 

H. R. 4387. A bill to authorize relief of 
authorized certifying officers of terminated 
war agencies in liquidation by the Treasury 
Department; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1246). 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

S. 469. A bill for the relief of Catherine A. 
Glesener; with amendments (Rept. No. 1247). 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

John J. Sheehan, of New Hampshire, to 
be United States attorney for the district of 
New Hampshire; 

John Joseph Hickey, of Wyoming, to be 
United States attorney for the district of 
Wyoming; 

Everett W. Hepp, of Alaska, to be United 
States attorney for division No. 4, district 
of Alaska, vice Harry O. Arend (resigned); 

Adrian W. Maher, of Connecticut, to be 
United States attorney for the district of 
Connecticut; 

Henry L. Hess, of Oregon, to be United 
States attorney for the district of Oregon; 

Louis F. Knop, Jr., of Louisiana, to be 
United States marshal for the eastern dis- 
trict of Louisiana; and 

Earl R. Burns, of Wyoming, to be United 
States marshal for the district of Wyoming. 

By Mr. O'CONOR, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

Bernard J. Flynn, of Maryland, to be 
United States attorney for the district of 
Maryland. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Henry Robert Bell, of Tennessee, to be 
United States marshal for the eastern dis- 
trict of Tennessee. 

By Mr. JENNER, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

Matthew B. Welsh, of Indiana, to be United 
States attorney for the southern district of 
Indiana, vice B. Howard Caughran, term 

ired 


exp’ É 

By Mr. McKELLAR (for Mr. JOHNSTON of 
South Carolina), from the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service: 

Several postmasters. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. LODGE: 

S. 2938. A bill for the relief of Voula 
Taloumis; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 2939. A bill providing for the convey- 
ance of the site of old Fort Hancock in Bis- 
marck, N. Dak., to the State of North Da- 
kota; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. HUNT: 

S. 2940. A bill to consolidate the health 
activities of the Government, to provide a 
program of national health insurance in 
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order to make available to low-income 
groups medical services of the highest pos- 


sible quality and in the greatest possible 


volume, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(Mr. WILEY introduced Senate bill 2941, 
to amend ch. 37 of title 18, U. S. C., relating 
to espionage and censorship, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
and appears under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. McCARRAN (by request): 

S. 2942. A bill for the relief of Paul D. Ban- 
ning, chief disbursing officer, Treasury De- 
partment, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(Mr. MAYBANK introduced Senate bill 
2943, to liberalize the lending policies of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation and 
of the Federal Reserve Banking System in 
favor of independent small-business enter- 
prises; to adjust the registration provisions 
of the Securities Exchange Act, as amended, 
in order to enable independent small-busi- 
ness concerns to issue securities at a reason- 
able cost; to develop the productive facilities 
of the national economy; to further the in- 
terest of independent small-business enter- 
prises; to provide for the appointment of a 
Small Business Coordinator; and for other 
purposes, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, and ap- 
pears under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DOWNEY: 

S. 2944. A bill for the relief of Roscoe Rice; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. McMAHON: 

S. 2945. A bill to authorize the apportion- 
ment of retirement pay in certain cases; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

S. 2946. A bill to establish a Presidential 
Honors Board; to provide for the conferral 
of awards to be known as the Presidential 
Medal of Honor, the Presidential Medal of 
Achievement, and the Presidential Medal of 
Recognition; and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(Mr. LUCAS introduced Senate bill 2947, 
to amend the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration Act, as amended, in order to pro- 
vide more effective financial assistance for 
small business, which was referred to the 


Committee on Banking and Currency, and 


appears under a separate heading.) 
By Mr. MUNDT: 

S. 2948. A bill authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to issue a patent in fee to Clara 
Whitesell, to certain lands; 

S. 2949. A bill authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to issue a patent in fee to James 
Chief, to certain lands; and 

S. 2950. A bill to declare that the United 
States holds certain lands in trust for the 
Ogala Sioux Tribe of the Pine Ridge Reser- 
vation in the State of South Dakota; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MUNDT (for himself and Mr. 
GURNEY): 

S. 2951. A bill to admit Mrs. Erna Tvedt 
to the United States for permanent resi- 
dence; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT OF UNITED STATES CODE 
RELATING TO ESPIONAGE AND CENSOR- 
SHIP 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a bill to 
extend the statute of limitations in 
peacetime espionage cases and ask 
unanimous consent that a brief state- 
ment which I have prepared on the bill 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred, 
and, without objection, the statement 
presented by the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 29:1) to amend chapter 
37 of title 18, United States Code, re- 
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lating to espionage ahd censorship, in- 
troduced by Mr. WILEY, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY ON ANTI- 
ESPIONAGE BILL 

The Nation has followed with deep atten- 
tion the developments in the Alger Hiss case. 
One of the factors which the American peo- 
ple have noted is that the statute of limita- 
tions ran out, so that the Government was 
unable to prosecute Mr. Hiss for actual deeds 
of espionage, but had to content itself with 
trying him for perjury. 

I personally feel that it is ridiculous that 
we should have the present 3-year statute of 
limitations on peacetime espionage cases. 
In wartime, of course, espionage is a capital 
offense, and there is no such statute of limi- 
tations whatsoever. Security legislation has 
been sent up to the Congress and has been 
pending before us for some time which 
would extend the peacetime limit indefi- 
nitely. I believe that this subject merits the 
most sympathetic attention and the prompt- 
est possible action on the part of the Con- 
gress. Since, however, previous security leg- 
islation has been of a very broad and com- 
plicated nature, I personally have attempted 
to focus attention on this single issue of 
statute of limitations and have accordingly 
drafted a very simple bill which merely 
makes the statute 6 years rather than 3 
years. 

If, however, my colleagues feel that the 
statute should be made so as to run indefi- 
nitely, that would be perfectly all right with 
me. The big challenge is, however, to enact 
some statute immediately which will remedy 
the present situation. 

We must recognize that in the atomic age 
we cannot use “horse and buggy” legal 
weapons against saboteurs and spies. The 
Federal Bureau of Investigation must be 
given the finest possible legal instruments 
to do its vital job, and I believe that one 
such instrument is the bill which I am intro- 
ducing today. 


SMALL BUSINESS COORDINATOR 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a bill 
providing for the appointment of a 
Small Business Coordinator in the Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President and I 
ask unanimous consent that a sectional 
summary of the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The coordinator would be appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. The bill is 
one of the results of a study of the needs 
of small-business men by the staff of the 
Small Business Subcommittee of the 
Banking and Currency Committee. 

The appointment of a Small Business 
Coordinator is designed to give relief to 
those small-business men who are find- 
ing it increasingly difñcult to obtain nec- 
essary information which would enable 
them to participate in the huge volume 
of Government contracts. The coordi- 
nator will be directed to assist the Presi- 
dent in the coordination of the activities 
of all executive agencies in furtherance 
of the interests of independent small- 
business concerns. The bill further di- 
rects that existing facilities and person- 
nel of executive agencies shall be used 
to the fullest extent practicable. 

The bill is being introduced and rec- 
ommended to the Senate as a result of 
constant association with and investi- 
gation of one of the hindrances to small- 
business men with which the subcommit- 
tee has been concerned. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred, 
and, without objection, the summary pre- 
sented by the Senator from South Car- 
olina will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2943) to liberalize the 
lending policies of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and of the Federal 
Reserve Banking System in favor of inde- 
pendent small-business enterprises; to 
adjust the registration provisions of the 
Securities Exchange Act, as amended, in 
order to enable independent small-busi- 
ness concerns to issue securities at a 
reasonable cost; to develop the produc- 
tive facilities of the national economy; 
to further the interest of independent 
small-business enterprises; to provide 
for the appointment of a Small Business 
Coordinator; and for other purposes, in- 
troduced by Mr. MAYBANK, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

The sectional summary of the bill 
presented by Mr. MAYBANK is as follows: 
SECTIONAL SUMMARY OF BILL ESTABLISHING A 

SMALL BUSINESS COORDINATOR 
SECTION 1 

(a) Establishes in the Executive Office of 
the President a Small Business Coordinator 
at an annual salary of $15,000. 

(b) Provides that the Coordinator shall 
assist the President in the coordination of 
the activities of the executive agencies in 
furtherance of the interests of small-busi- 
ness concerns. 

(c) To the fullest extent practicable, the 
Coordinator shall utilize the facilities and 
personnel of other executive agencies. 

He may appoint, not to exceed six deputies, 
specialists, or other experts, at not to exceed 
$14,000 per annum for one of such, and not 
to exceed $12,000 per annum for the other 
five. 

(d) To the fullest extent practicable, the 
Coordinator shall utilize the facilities of the 
small-business advisory boards in the Federal 
agencies, and he may utilize the services of 
Federal and, with their consent, State, re- 
gional, and local agencies. 


SECTION 2 


The Coordinator is directed, whenever and 
to the extent that he determines such action 
necessary— 

(1) With the cooperation of existing agen- 
cies, to make a complete study of the produc- 
tive facilities of independent small-business 
enterprises, and to develop a definite crite- 
rion to determine what is an independent 
small-business enterprise, and to recommend 
to the Congress the enactment of a clear def- 
inition of small business that will be uni- 
formly interpreted by all executive agencies. 

(2), (3), (4) To assist independent small- 
business enterprises to obtain a fair share of 
Government contracts and to cut through 
bureaucratic red tape in doing so. 

SECTION 3 

The Coordinator will consult with Federal, 
State, and local agencies, with independent 
small-business enterprises and associations 
thereof with a view to recommending to the 
Congress appropriate legislation designed to 
further the interests of independent small- 
business enterprises, including, but not lim- 
ited to— 

(1) the offering of more liberal terms by 
the RFC in respect to loans to independent 
small-business enterprises; 

(2) the adaptation of section 13b of the 
Federal Reserve Act to the present credit 
needs of independent small business; 

(8) the adjustment of the SEC Act and 
regulations to the problems of independent 
small business; 
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(4) the revamping of the Federal-income- 
tax structure in order to foster the growth 
of small business; 

(5) the development of a system of Gov- 
ernment insurance at reasonable rates to re- 
lieve independent small business of the fi- 
nancial hardships caused by the shortage of 
dollars in foreign countries; 

(6) the formulation of a program to insure 
that independent small business obtain its 
fair share of Government contracts. 

However, the bill states that the above ac- 
tivities are to be carried out in a manner con- 
sistent with our traditional national system 
of free enterprise. The bill states that the 
Congress is fully aware of the fact that the 
eventual success of independent small busi- 
ness is dependent upon its ability to compete 
in the market place and that the Govern- 
ment should limit its endeayors to the re- 
moval of barriers which impede small busi- 
ness in its efforts to compete fairly and equi- 
tably with larger business of equal benefit to 
the national welfare. 

SECTION 4 

Provides for a detailed report every 90 days 
to be forwarded by the Coordinator to the 
President, Senate, and House. 

SECTIONS 5 AND 6 

Usual technical provisions authorizing ap- 
propriations and providing a separability 
clause for constitutional interpretation. 


FEDERAL OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS IN- 


SURANCE SYSTEM AND SOCIAL SECU- 
RITY ACT—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, today 
at the request of thousands of New York 
policemen, firemen, teachers and other 
State employees, I submit amendments 
intended to be proposed by me to the 
bill CH. R. 6000) to extend and improve 
the Federal Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance System, to amend the public-as- 
sistance and child-welfare provisions of 
the Social Security Act, and for other 
purposes, which would exempt public 
employees already covered by a retire- 
ment system from inclusion in the old- 
age-pension provisions of the Social Se- 
curity Act. 

Under the present provisions of H. R. 
6000 all these public employees could be 
blanketed under the Federal-old-age- 
pension system if two-thirds of those 
voting, in a specially held election, were 
to cast their votes for such an arrange- 
ment. 

The policemen, the firemen, teachers 
and other public employees have demon- 
strated to me an almost unanimous un- 
willingness to run the risk of losing the 
systems under which they now operate, 
by election or any other means. They 
have asked that they be completely ex- 
empted from Federal coverage. 

H. R. 6000 sets up a complex provision 
for Federal-State compacts to effectuate 
the transfer of the coverage to the Fed- 
eral Government. However, I am 
strongly inclined to agree with the po- 
licemen and firemen that if they are 
already protected, and adequately so, and 
do not wish to be included in the Fed- 
eral Government system, Federal legis- 
lation on this subject would be extra- 
neous and possibly dangerous. 

I shall urge the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee to consider and approve the 
amendments which I am submitting. I 
can see very little justification for in- 
cluding these people if they do not wish 
to be included. I do not think the Fed- 
eral Government should be in a position 
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of forcing, or urging people to be cov- 
ered by Federal pension systems if they 
believe themselves to be adequately cov- 
ered—and are in fact so covered—by 
existing local systems. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ments submitted by the Senator from 
New York will be received, printed, and 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I wish to 
make a short statement, and I should like 
to have all Senators present listen to it. 
When unanimous consent is granted that 
Senators may present matters for the 
Record, without debate, Senators may 
merely present petitions and memorials, 
introduce bills and resolutions, and pre- 
sent matters for the Rercorp without 
speeches or without debate. That limi- 
tation is a portion of the unanimous- 
consent agreement. I call that fact to 
the attention of all Senators, because 
if Senators are going to make speeches 
in connection with every bill they intro- 
duce, or other matter presented, a very 
long time will be consumed. I merely 
call that lim’tation to the attention of all 
Senators. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield so I 
may propound a question to the Senator 
from Illinois? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Does the Senator 
from Illinois by his remarks mean that 
no explanation of a matter proposed to 
be inserted in the Recorp shall be made? 

Mr. LUCAS. Let me make a brief 
statement in reply to the Senator from 
Nevada, if I may do so without violating 
any of the proprieties or jeopardizing 
the rights of the Senator from Michigan, 
who now has the floor. In other words, 
after bills and joint resolutions have 
been introduced and other matters pre- 
sented for the RECORD, a Senator can 
secure the floor and speak as long as he 
wants to. I would not even object to a 
short explanation being made in connec- 
tion with a bill, but I will say that if 
short explanations are indulged in it will 
not be long before long explanations are 
made, and before we know it much of 
the time of the Senate will be con- 
sumed which, under a unanimous-con- 
sent agreement of this kind, should not 
be consumed. 

The Senator from Michigan has the 
floor, and he was gracious enough to 
yield to me in order that I could present 
a unanimous request to allow all Sen- 
ators to present matters for the RECORD 
ane introduce bills, and so forth, at this 

e. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. As I understand, 
it is admissible under the rules and 
under the present unanimous-consent 
agreement for Senators who wish ex- 
planations of bills they present to ap- 
pear in the Recor in connection with 
the presentation of bills merely to ask 
unanimous consent that such explana- 
tions be inserted in the Recorp at the 
time the bills are presented. 

Mr. LUCAS. That has been done, and 
it can be done under such a unanimous- 
consent agreement, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
regards it to be his duty to enforce 
the provisions of a unanimous-consent 
agreement entered into by the Senate, 
not only in respect to matters of a sort 
with which we are now dealing, but with 
respect to other matters, although now 
and then the Chair does not feel that 
he should crack down on Senators who 
have brief statements to make about 
matters they are presenting. A unani- 
mous-consent request of the nature of 
the one just made, when agreed to, does 
bar explanations or speeches on bills in- 
troduced or other matters presented for 
the RECORD. 


PROPOSED CHANGE IN METHOD OF ELEC- 
TION OF PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESI- 
DENT—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. FERGUSON submitted amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by him to 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 2) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States providing for 
the election of President and Vice Presi- 
dent, which were ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
CODE—AMENDMENT 


Mr, JOHNSON of Colorado submitted 
an amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute intended to be proposed by him 
to the bill (H. R. 6073) to amend section 
501 (b) (6) of the Internal Revenue 
Code, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 371) 
to correct the formula used in computing 
the income taxes of life-insurance com- 
panies for 1947, 1948, and 1949, was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 


FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORA- 
TION BUILDING—CHANGE OF REFER- 
ENCE 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, on 
January 25, I introduced a bill (S. 2923) 
to authorize the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation to acquire or construct, 
with its own funds, a building within the 
District of Columbia suitable for the Cor- 
poration. 

The Banking and Currency Committee 
is today completing hearings on a FDIC 
bill of which this language was a part. 
It was the unanimous opinion of the 
members of the subcommittee that al- 
though they favor the acquisition of the 
building, under the authority of the Re- 
organization Act a matter such as the 
authorization of a building within the 
District of Columbia should be referred 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Committee on Banking and 
Currency be discharged from the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill and that 
it be appropriately rereferred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from South Carolina? The Chair hears 
none, and the Committee on Banking 
and Currency is discharged from the 
further consideration of the bill, and it 
will be referred to the Committee on 
Public Works. 
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RELIEF. OF CERTAIN EMPLOYEES AND 
FORMER EMPLOYEES OF NAVAL ORD- 
NANCE PLANT, POCATELLO, IDAHO— 
CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
March 11, 1949, S. 1224, for the relief of 
certain employees and former employees 
of the Naval Ordnance Plant, Pocatello, 
Idaho, was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

A report was requested from the Gov- 
ernment agency involved in this legisla- 
tion which is now kefore the committee. 

S. 1224 was considered at the regular 
meeting of the committee held Monday, 
January 30, 1950, and on motion of Sen- 
ator LANGER, with the approval of the 
committee, it was determined that the 
subject matter of the above-mentioned 
bill is one that comes more properly 
within the jurisdiction of the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

On behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary I request that the committee 
be discharged from the further consid- 
eration of S. 1224, and that it be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Nevada? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINATION OF 

DELMAS C. HILL, TO BE UNITED STATES 

DISTRICT JUDGE, DISTRICT OF KANSAS 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judici- 
ary, and in accordance with the rules of 
the committee, I desire to give notice that 
a public hearing has been scheduled for 
Tuesday, February 7, 1950, at 1:30 p. m., 
in room 424, Senate Office Building, upon 
the nomination of Hon. Delmas C. Hill, 
of Kansas, to be United States district 
judge for the district of Kansas. Judge 
Hill is now serving under & recess ap- 
pointment. At the indicated time and 
place all persons interested in the nomi- 
nation may make such representations 
as may be pertinent. The subcommittee 
consists of the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. McCarran], chairman, the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky (Mr. WITHERS], and 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr, 
LANGER]. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINATION OF 
JOHN F. X. McGOHEY TO BE UNITED 
STATES DISTRICT JUDGE, SOUTHERN 
DISTRICT OF NEW YORK 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judici- 
ary, and in accordance with the rules of 
the committee, I desire to give notice 
that a public hearing has been sched- 
uled for Tuesday, February 7, 1950, at 
1:30 p. m., in room 424, Senate Office 
Building, upon the nomination of Hon. 
John F. X. McGohey, of New York, to be 
United States district judge for the 
southern district of New York. Judge 
McGohey is now serving under a recess 
appointment. At the indicated time and 
place all persons interested in the nomi- 
nation may make such representations 
as may be pertinent. The subcommittee 
consists of the Senator from Nevada 
Mr. McCarran], chairman, the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], and the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr, DONNELL], 
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. NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINATION OF 
ROBERT L. TAYLOR TO BE UNITED 
STATES DISTRICT JUDGE, EASTERN 
DISTRICT OF TENNESSEE 


Mr. McCARRAN, Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judici- 
ary, and in accordance with the rules of 
the committee, I desire to give notice 
that a public hearing has been sched- 
uled for Tuesday, February 7, 1950, at 
1:30 p. m., in room 424, Senate Office 
Building, upon the nomination of Hon. 
Robert L. Taylor, of Tennessee, to be 
United States district judge for the east- 
ern district of Tennessee. Judge Taylor 
is now serving under a recess appoint- 
ment. At the indicated time and place 
all persons interested in the nomination 
may make such representations as may 
be pertinent. The subcommittee consists 
of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mo- 
Carran], chairman, the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], and the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. DONNELL]. 


ADDRESS BY THE VICE PRESIDENT AT 
ANNUAL MEETING OF UNITED SERVICE 
FOR NEW AMERICANS 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on 
January 15, our eminent presiding officer, 
the Vice President of the United States, 
made a speech on displaced persons and 
on displaced-persons legislation, before 
the annual meeting of the United Service 
for New Americans, Inc., at the Hotel 
Astor, New York City. It was a fine 
speech, a noble speech from a noble 
heart, dealing with problems which call 
for a great heart. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the address printed in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Mr. President, ladies, and gentlemen, I am 
greatly pleased and complimented that I was 
invited to participate in the discussion which 
is being carried on here today by the United 
Service for New Americans. It is a subject 
in which I have been interested for many 
years, even before the beginning or the end 
of World War II, and particularly since 
the conclusion of that great catastrophe. I 
suppose nobody will dispute the fact that 
World War II left in its wake a devasta- 
tion, uprooting—physically, morally, men- 
tally, socially, and politically—among popu- 
lations all over the world which bequeathed 
to us one of the great problems of all times. 
And that is the problem of so readjusting the 
people of the world in their relationships, in 
their outlook upon life, in their opportunity 
to fulfill the destiny of man, as he was 
created in the beginning in the image of 
Almighty God, in order that from one gen- 
eration to another man may hope to rise a 
little above the level and status of the pre- 
ceding generation. 

World War II went a long way toward 
destroying civilization. It did destroy the 
works of art, architecture, the stability of 
social responsibility in a sense, in vast areas 
of the world. And now the problem that 
faces mankind, not only here, but everywhere 
is to find some formula, reasonable and prac- 
ticable, that will not only prevent the repeti- 
tion of such a great disaster to the people of 
the world, but may set them on the perma- 
nent highway toward peace and understand- 
ing, cooperation, and working together so 
that ultimately bigotry and intolerance and 
hatred out of which wars and suffering 
usually flow may be at least assuaged, if not 
abolished, from the world. So, I cannot too 
greatly emphasize the work which is being 
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done by the United Service for New Ameri- 
cans. Without this coordinated service, 
without this voluntary, and in many Cases 
unrequited, toil under a formal organization 
that makes it practicable, there would be 
utter frustration, not only in undertaking 
to observe and enforce the law, desired to 
bring about a partial solution of this prob- 
lem, but among those who are fortunate 
enough to reach this country, fortunate 
enough to escape the displaced-persons 
camps, to escape the atmosphere and the 
foundation and the environment of the 
hatred and intolerance and want in these 
countries which are involved, and any other 
countries to which they may have gone— 
temporarily or otherwise. 

So, I congratulate this great organization, 
this great group of men and women who are 
in a sense going among the people, if not 
physically, at least theoretically, preaching 
the gospel to all creatures—the gospel of 
peace, the gospel of economic security, the 
gospel of fairness, of opportunity and of 
humanity, which it is. Now, I recognize the 
difficulties which face the American people 
and I am not unaware, of course, of the 
prejudices which in recent years have grown 
up against the admission of too many people 
into this country to the extent that our own 
economy would be endangered and our se- 
curity would be jeopardized. That danger 
and fear has been intensified by the differ- 
ences now existing throughout the world and 
the ideology which men follow. But I en- 
tertain no such fear on account of the pro- 
gram of the Displaced Persons Act, or of the 
United Service for New Americans or any 
other program, voluntary or otherwise, ini- 
tiated and carried on by the fine, high type 
of character of the people who are engaged 
in this work and try to do something for the 
world. 

Now, you are, of course, familiar with the 
fact that following the war the question had 
to be dealt with by the Congress, because 
under our migration laws and under the 
quota system, it was impossible for many of 
the most worthy of these refugees to find 
refuge in the United States. The quota sys- 
tem may be necessary, and it has been 
adopted by the policy of the Congress, under 
ordinary conditions. But a quota system 
does not always result in the admission of 
the best people into this country, especially 
after a world crisis. Many of these people 
who have been herded into camps escaped 
their own countries into which they were 
turned and which they left in order that 
they might escape the very conditions which 
they found intolerable in the homes of their 
fathers. 

I have been in some of these DP camps in 
Europe. I have seen the type of men and 
women who were there. All of them, in all 
camps and in all countries, had the same 
high level of character and desirability, I 
have been in these camps in Germany. I 
have seen men, women, and children who 
came from Russia, who came out from Rus- 
sia because they were unwilling to live under 
the intolerable conditions, and they have 
not been willing to go back because they 
were unwilling to submit themselves to the 
sort of regimentation and circumstances in 
which they were compelled to live there. I 
have seen the remains of the people who were 
the special object of Hitler’s hatred. He tried 
to destroy and obliterate and exterminate 
these people, and nearly succeeded. 

I have been in those camps, where I saw 
children being taught the lessons of history 
and many of them, in my judgment, are 
people that can become good citizens of the 
United States. I have seen these refugees in 
Italy and other countries. I had seen them 
in Austria 2 years ago. I have been in the 
DP camps in Germany, Austria, and in one 
or two instances, in Italy, and I have been 
inspired by the devotion, and sincerity, and 
the character of these people who are not 
willing to go back and are looking forward 
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to the approach of the day when they may 
expect to leave. 

In order to solve that problem, in a sense 
temporarily, the United States has contrib- 
uted to the International Refugee Organi- 
zation, to which reference has been made, 
$70,000,000 a year out of the taxes of the 
people and more than $200,000,000 altogeth- 
er. As long as this problem faces us and as 
long as it faces the UN, which cannot aban- 
don it in good faith, it is desirable that the 
problem be solved for these DP’s who are 
worthy of resettlement, and that they be 
allowed to resettle in this country insofar as 
it can be done under the law, and wherever 
else it may be done, under the laws of other 
countries. Looking at it purely from the 
standpoint of practicality, it is related to the 
expenses of our Government, and at this 
time the expenses of our Government are im- 
portant matters to be concerned about, that 
they are settled as promptly as possible and 
that they may be resettled in this country 
among our own people who want them. 

The President, as you know, asked the 
Congress, in the effort to help solve this 
problem, to amend the immigration law to 
allow 400,000 of these displaced persons to 
come into the United States. A great many 
people thought he meant 400,000 a year. He 
meant no such thing. He meant a total of 
400,000 people. The matter was debated in 
the Eightieth Congress bitterly. It was de- 
bated in the atmosphere of what was then a 
crisis in the disposition of these persons and 
in the world’s attitude toward them. It 
was debated with more or less heat among 
those who desired to have liberal and to ac- 
cept the responsibility of civilization and of 
Christianity in its fullest sense, but instead 
of enacting a law to permit 400,000 persons 
to come into this country, Congress rather 
grudgingly permitted 205,000, only half the 
number recommended by the President. 

The President signed this bill, not because 
it was adequate, not because it was in ac- 
cordance with his recommendations, but as 
he stated at the time he signed it because it 
was the only thing he could get at that time 
and it was a step in the right direction, 
though including prejudicial restrictions 
which have been unfair to many of those en- 
titled to come into this country. In the 
judgment of the President—and I agree with 
him completely—it was particularly prejudi- 
cial to Catholics and Jews, and there were no 
grounds in the history of this country to 
justify such discrimination against them. 
But the law did recognize, however, our ob- 
ligation, so far as it went. It was an ac- 
knowledgment of our leadership, at least of 
our participation among other nations in 
that leadership designed to lift the hope of 
these unfortunate people, many of whom I 
have seen myself trudge the highways of Eu- 
rope, not knowing when night fell where 
they might rest their souls. Not only did 
the law, as far as it went, recognize our na- 
tional obligation toward these people, it also 
established for them a quota system which is 
applicable to immigration generally. It did 
something else. It provided for the protec- 
tion of our interests and our people and our 
social and political institutions by under- 
taking to protect our country against the in- 
filtration of subversives who may take ad- 
vantage of the law to try to come here. As 
far as the law went, forgetting for the mo- 
ment the unfair and unjust discrimination 
to which the President called attention, the 
law was a step in the right direction, and, of 
course, it did serve a good purpose to that 
extent. 

Now, the problem is its extension to in- 
crease the numbers which would be permit- 
ted to come in. The President, in his annual 
message and in other recommendations since 
the problem arose, has recommended 400,000 
refugees, DP’s, be admitted into this country, 
He did it in 1948; he did it again in 1949. 
He did it on January 4, 1950, in his annual 
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message a couple of weeks ago. Now, the 
House of Representatives responded in the 
Eighty-first Congress to the recommendation 
of the President. It did not respond fuily by 
accepting 400,000, but reduced the number to 
339,000. (Just why they fixed it at 339,000 
and not 340,000 I do not know. Another 
thousand would not have hurt much.) Now, 
that bill is before the Senate. I am not go- 
ing into the parliamentary situation, because 
I may have to pass on it as President of the 
Senate, and I do not wish in any way to fore- 
cast what problem might arise and what my 
decision would be in such a situation. The 
Committee on the Judiciary did not act upon 
it. The Senate became impatient and was on 
the verge of voting on a motion to discharge 
the committee when the committee met and 
voted the bill out without recommendation 
and placed it on the calendar. It was taken 
up and debated for a week or so, and by a 
vote of 36 to 30 recommitted to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary with the instructions to 
report it back by the 25th of January 1950. 
That day will soon approach. p 

The Senate may have an opportunity at an 
early date to give it further consideration. 
Of course, the Senate can amend the bill to 
include the entire 400,000 if it sees fit, raising 
the figures in the House bill. Compromises 
are always necessary in legislation where 
there is determined opposition, and I am not 
in a position to say whether the Senate will 
increase the number or not. I am not any 
longer a Member of the Senate. I have no 
vote except in the case of a tie, and any vote 
in the case of a tie is only effective if I favor 
something that is being voted on, because a 
tie vote defeats any proposition that is being 
voted on, since all matters must receive at 
least a majority. Therefore, my vote as Pres- 
ident of the Senate counts for nothing on a 
tie vote unless I am in favor of it, and a vote 
in the afirmative gives it a majority of one 
vote. 

But I can say this, and I say it because I 
believe it is in accordance with the facts: If 
the Senate had been permitted to vote on 
that bill in the last session, or if it is per- 
mitted to vote on it at this session, it will 
overwhelmingly adopt a new bill increasing 
the number which may come here and re- 
moving the restrictions and discriminations 
that are now in the present law. 

Reference has been made here to the vari- 
ous criticisms and charges—I think the 
speaker who is an honored member of the 
Commission has adequately dealt with them 
(Henry Rosenfield, DP Commissioner), and 
I do not feel it necessary to reiterate and re- 
peat, except I do wish to say this: There have 
never been in my judgment, in the whole his- 
tory of the United States, a more careful 
piece of machinery of inspection and investi- 
gation than is now in effect in regard to the 
administration of these displaced persons in 
the United States. Our Army, through its 
counter-intelligence service, all of our con- 
suls abroad who have to pass upon visas, the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, the Depart- 
ment of Justice, the Immigration Service, 
everywhere—here and elsewhere—and many 
others which I might mention, are a part of 
this screening process. I do not know how 
there would be any better system of investi- 
gation by which it could be determined that 
those who are permitted to come are en- 
titled to come. And none of these services, 
none of these agencies, none of these organi- 
zations, whether they are governmental or 
voluntary, either approve of or permit any- 
body to come under the displaced-persons 
program who either is now, or ever has been, 
a member of the Communist Party, who now 
is, or ever was, a Nazi or a Fascist. They just 
can’t get in. Now there are recesses in 
the brain in which opinions and convictions 
sometimes are harbored that nobody knows 
anything about, because there is no mirror 
by which you can lock into a man's mind to 
tell what he is thinking. There are phre- 
nologists who pretend to know that, but I 
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have always doubted it. It might be pos- 
Able that out of 205,000 people, out of 400,- 
000, somebody now and then might slip in 
who was not the sort of person we wanted 
to be amalgamated into the citizenship of 
the United States. 

This program has been endorsed by so 
many organizations, and its administration 
has been helped by the cooperation of these 
organizations to such an extent, that I do 
not entertain any fear as to the character, 
the loyalty, or those who are permitted to 
come. 

I do not believe the great Catholic Church, 
the Council of Churches of Christ in America, 
which is the Protestant organization of the 
churches of the United States, that the Syna- 
gogue Council representing the Jewish Syna- 
gogue in this country, that the American 
Federation of Labor, the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, which is always anxious 
and alert to protect the interests of their 
people and who are now within their organi- 
zation fighting for the elimination of all 
subversive elements within their organiza- 
tion—would endorse either the enactment or 
the perpetuation of a law that under its ad- 
ministration or provisions would undermine 
the foundations of American liberty, Ameri- 
can democracy, and American humanity. 

Iam among those, and have been all along, 
who have actively supported the recommen- 
dation of the President and am doing so 
now. I express the hope that before this 
Congress shall act, before it adjourns, before 
this law shall have expired, and before we are 
confronted with the inhuman proposition 
that nearly a quarter of a million worthy 
men, women, and children who are worthy 
of American citizenship are to be stranded 
and again huddled anywhere in Europe be- 
cause of our prejudice and unwillingness to 
take them in and make them not only good 
citizens of America, which they want to be, 
but good citizens of the world, which they 
have a right to be. 

We are faced with a great duty, a great 
obligation. Whether we wanted it or not, the 
leadership of the world has, in many re- 
spects, been placed in our hands. 

Destiny had something to do with it. Fate 
had something to do with it. The unifica- 
tion of the world from the standpoint of 
physical connections, the interdependence of 
men and women upon other men and women 
of other communities, of one country and 
state upon another country and state, and 
one nation upon other nations—have cen- 
tered the responsibility of leadership and 
guidance in the people of the United States. 
It is a tremendous obligation. It is a tre- 
mendous challenge to our ability and our 
willingness to help preserve the institutions 
out of which come freedom of the soul, free- 
dom of worship, freedom of speech, freedom 
of assembly, freedom of the press, and all 
the freedoms which we have cherished for a 
century and a half, to which have been added 
other freedoms and other desires for free- 
dom—freedom from want and freedom from 
fear. Some poet has beautifully said, “He 
who stoops to lift the fallen does not stoop 
but stands erect.” That is true of organiza- 
tions no less than men. It is true of volun- 
tary organizations, it is true of states, it is 
true of nations, it is true of governments 
which are the expression of organized so- 
ciety, the only organization that has the 
power to enforce its decrees, and the only one 
to which the people may look in carrying out 
their will for themselves and for their fellow 
men. 

I wish for this organization the satisfac- 
tion and pride of eminent success, and I hope 
it will increase its activities and maintain its 
standing and its integrity, as it has until this 
hour, until this great humanitarian prob- 
lem of rescuing human souls has been com- 
pletely accomplished; and that out of it may 
grow, some day, perpetual peace and harmony 
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among all the peoples of the world, and if 
We can make any contribution to this with- 
out regard to politics, religion, race, color, or 
national origin, those who become the bene- 
ficiaries of our activities will thank Almighty 
God that there were such men and women 
as those who are now contributing to this 
great result. 


ASSISTANCE TO SMALL BUSINESS ENTER- 
PRISE—ADDRESS BY SENATOR BENTON 


[Mr. KEFAUVER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address de- 
livered by Senator Benton at the annual 
banquet of the Norwich (Conn.) Chamber 
of Commerce, January 28, 1950, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR KEFAUVER AT 
ROOSEVELT DAY DINNER 


[Mr. KEFAUVER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address 
delivered by him January 28, 1950, in Louis- 
ville, Ky., at a meeting of Americans for 
Democratic Action, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR MARTIN AT CON- 
CERT BY THE ARMY BAND 


Mr. MARTIN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address de- 
livered by him at a concert on January 25, 
1950, by the Army Band, in honor of Penn- 
sylvania, which appears in the Appendix.] 


HAPPENINGS IN WASHINGTON—ADDRESS 
BY SENATOR MARTIN 


[Mr. MARTIN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a radio address 
delivered by him under the headline, “Hap- 
penings in Washington,” on January 30, 1950, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE ALL-AMERICAN CONFERENCE 
AGAINST COMMUNISM 


[Mr. MUNDT asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a statement by 
himself relative to the All-American Con- 
ference Against Communism, resolutions 
adopted by the conference, and an article 
thereon published in the New York Times of 
January 30, 1950, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix. ] 


THE CRISIS IN THE DISPLACED-PERSONS 
PROGRAM—ADDRESS BY HARRY N. 
ROSENFIELD 


[Mr. LEHMAN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address en- 
titled “The Crisis in the Displaced-Persons 
Program,” delivered by Harry N. Rosenfield, 
Commissioner, Displaced Persons Commis- 
sion, on January 15, 1950, before the annual 
meeting of the United Service for New Amer- 
icans, Inc., New York City, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


FREEDOM ISN'T FREE—ADDRESS BY 
MAURICE R. FRANKS 


[Mr. BUTLER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address en- 
titled “Freedom Isn't Free,” delivered by 
Maurice R. Franks, president of the National 
Labor-Management Foundation, before the 
Fighters for Freedom, at Knoxville, Tenn., on 
January 20, 1950, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


EDITORIAL COMMENT ON BILL TO 
RESTRAIN UNREASONABLE ACTIONS OF 
LABOR MONOPOLIES 


[Mr. ROBERTSON asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp editorials 
from the Washington Evening Star, the New 
York World Telegram and Sun, and the 
Tampa Morning Tribune, commenting on 
Senate bill 2912, introduced by him, to re- 
strain unreasonable actions of labor 
monopolies, which appear in the Appendix.] 
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MOROCCO VIOLATES TREATY IN WAR ON 
AMERICAN TRADERS—EDITORIAL FROM 
SATURDAY EVENING POST 


[Mr. RUSSELL asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Morocco Violates Treaty in War on 
American Traders,” published in the Satur- 
day Evening Post of January 28, 1950, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


TEMPEST IN THE A. & P. TEAPOT— 
ARTICLE BY A. G. MEZERIK 

Mr. MURRAY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled Tempest in the A. & P. Teapot,” writ- 
ten by A. G. Mezerik, and published in the 
January 15, 1950, issue of Sales Management, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE RED PERIL OF THE NATIONAL DEBT— 
EDITORIAL FROM THE ST. LOUIS STAR- 
TIMES 


[Mr. asked and obtained leave to have 
printed in the Recorp an editorial entitled 
“The Red Peril of the National Debt,” pub- 
lished in a recent issue of the St. Louis Star- 
Times, which appears in the Appendix.] 


DEPLETION ALLOWANCES—TAX REVI- 
SION REPORT OF NATIONAL MINERALS 
ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Mr. McCARRAN asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp the National 
Minerals Advisory Council’s Report on Tax 
Revision, submitted to the Secretary of the 
Interior on December 7, 1949, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


WHY SHOULD AMERICAN SOLDIERS LIVE 
LIKE PIGS?—ARTICLE BY DANIEL A. 
POLING 


[Mr. MUNDT asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record an article en- 
titled “Why Should American Soldiers Live 
Like Pigs?” written by Dr. Daniel A. Poling, 
and published in the February 14, 1950, issue 
of Look magazine, which appears in the 
Appendix. ] 


GOVERNMENT SILVER PURCHASES—AR- 
TICLE FROM THE DESERET NEWS 
[Mr. WATKINS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Rrcorp an article en- 
titled “Government Silver Purchases and 
Sound ‘Hard Money’ Policy,” published in 
the Deseret News, Salt Lake City, Utah, Jan- 
uary 25, 1950, which appears in the Appen- 
dix.] 
SECRETARY ACHESON’S POLICY FOR 
CHINA—ARTICLE BY DOROTHY THOMP- 
SON 


[Mr. WATKINS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Policy Advanced by Acheson for China 
Declared ‘So Extremely Comfortable,’” writ- 
ten by Dorothy Thompson, and published in 
the Washington Evening Star, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


A CUT FOR SOLDIERS’ HOME—EDITORIAL 


FROM THE WASHINGTON TIMES- 
HERALD 


[Mr. HENDRICKSON asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “A Cut for Soldiers’ Home,” 
published in the Washington Times-Herald, 
January 30, 1950, which appears in the Appen- 
dix.] 


EXCHANGE OF AMBASSADORS WITH 
IRELAND 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
last week I was glad to read that the 
State Department had seen fit to ex- 
change Ambassadors with the State of 
Ireland, whereas previously we had been 
represented by a Minister. I have felt 
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that this move should have been made 
before, and on April 13 last I wrote to 
the Secretary of State, as follows: 


We have in this country a great many 
Americans of Irish descent and I believe that 
the time has come when serious considera- 
tion should be given to making the Legation 
in freland an Embassy and having this coun- 
try represented not by a Minister, but by an 
Ambassador. 


I wish to have printed immediately 
following my remarks an editorial en- 
titled “Old Friends,” from the Boston 
Pilot of Saturday, January 28, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OLD FRIENDS 

Much of the news that comes out of the 
State Department these days is of such a dis- 
quieting nature that it is refreshing to read 
that amid the pressure of all sorts of other 
problems we have seen fit to exchange Am- 
bassadors with the young state of Ireland. 
While we have had it pointed out to us with 
almost monotonous regularity by Mr. Dean 
Acheson that this kind of recognition does 
not imply any sort of approval of the gov- 
ernment so recognized (as in the proposals 
on Spain), we cannot help feeling that in 
this case at least the exchange of Ambassa- 
dors merely makes clear a sympathy of long 
standing. It is almost like an international 
handshake in an old friendship. 

Ireland represents for us today not just one 
more member of the family of nations but a 
Christian and distinctly Catholic state in a 
world where the principles upon which it 
has been founded need vital reassertion. 
How in the spirit of the holy year was Ire- 
land first among nations to grant a special 
amnesty to prisoners. In an age when polit- 
ical considerations are used as a basis for re- 
pressive measures against minorities how 
Ireland stands out as a land of freedom and 
tolerance. When other nations refuse to 
allow the mention of God in official docu- 
ments and discourage religious observances 
Ireland proclaims His Sovereignty in the very 
opening words of her constitution. We do 
well surely to join hands with a people so 
fully conscious of the presence of God in the 
affairs of men. 

The Pilot particularly rejoices in being 
able to take notice of an event which has 
been the object of the strivings of so many 
generations and the ideal of so many valiant 
hearts. The history of the struggles of Ire- 
land toward independence are intimately as- 
sociated with the history of this journal and 
some may well say that the Pilot itself may 
take some credit for the goal that has been 
attained. Whatever may be said on that 
point, the Pilot can say today that all na- 
tions will benefit by the spirit of Christian 
policy that the traditions of Ireland will 
make fresh in the exercise of international 
relations. 


TRIBUTE TO BRIG. GEN. JULIUS KLEIN 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a statement which I have pre- 
pared on the subject of one of the dis- 
tinguished soldiers whose appointment 
we confirmed in the National Guard last 
Thursday. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
statement be printed at this point in the 
body of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, Mr. WILEY’S 
statement was ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 

Mr. President, on page 956 of the Concres- 
SIONAL Record for January 26 is a list of many 
distinguished soldiers whose appointments 
the Senate confirmed to various units of our 
armed forces establishment. Among the able 
men so confirmed for appointment, as briga- 
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dier generals in our National Guard, was one 
whom I should like to deyote a few moments 
on. Ordinarily I would not single out any 
single individual out of so large a roster of 
citizen-soldiers, but I do think the facts in 
this particular instance merit special atten- 
tion. 

Brig. Gen. Julius Klein, who was confirmed 
to that National Guard rank as of November 
10, 1949, is not a constituent of mine, nor is 
he a resident of my State, rather he is a resi- 
dent of our neighbor State of Illinois. I do, 
however, want to mention some of his fine 
qualifications because I think they exemplify 
the best in America’s tradition of citizen- 
soldiers who have sprung to arms in the de- 
fense of their beloved Nation when the call of 
duty has come. We know that throughout 
our country men like him are giving of their 
time and energy to participate in National 
Guard units and in other elements of our 
vital reserve components. 

General Klein has met the Nation’s enemy 
in two wars. His conduct was equally bril- 
liant in both. In the Second World War he 
distinguished himself both as a brilliant ad- 
ministrator and as a combat officer, com- 
manding troops in several invasion battles, 
In commenting on Julius Klein’s record, the 
former Secretary of War, Robert P. Patterson, 
said: “I cannot say too much for the caliber 
of his work, He is an officer of marked 
ability and notable vigor. I am sure he is 
thoroughly qualified for Federal recognition 
in his present rank and post.” 

Mr. President, I should like to give you an 
idea of Julius Klein’s singular relationship 
with the rank and file in the Army. Serving 
as a full colonel in the Pacific, under the 
command of the great General MacArthur, 
General Klein always spoke of himself as 
“the GI with the eagle on the shoulder 
patch.” He is still a GI. His attitude will 
never change, eyen though the shoulder 
patch has changed into one bearing a star. 

When as the newly elected national com- 
mander of the Jewish War Veterans, he be- 
came the spokesman for 800,000 Jewish war 
veterans, Julius Klein promised to lead this 
great veterans’ organization into further 
services of the principles of American 
democracy. Under his leadership, the Jewish 
War Veterans grew in stature and did indeed 
expand its usefulness far beyond even its 
fine effort in the past. 

So, this citizen-soldier, a stanch patriot 
and anti-Communist leader, has been a credit 
to the Nation, a credit to the Army, and a 
credit to the Jewish faith to which he has 
been devoted throughout his entire life. He 
has been prominent in public life long before 
he joined the Army, which was prior to the 
Japanese sneak attack on Pearl Harbor. 
When the war came to an end, and his ability 
as a public-relations consultant was needed 
by the then Secretary of War, Robert P. 
Patterson, Julius Klein put aside his own 
personal interests and continued to serve 
the country in the capacity of special as- 
sistant to the Secretary of War. 

I am, indeed, gratified, Mr. President, to 
see that Julius Klein's past service to his 
country and future usefulness are recognized 
by the Federal Recognition Board. 

Good luck to him and to our great National 
Guard. 


NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Michigan yield 5 minutes 
to me, to permit me to make a brief 
statement, with the understanding that 
by doing so he will not lose his right to 
the floor? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That can be 
done only by unanimous consent. 

Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and the Senator from Wyoming 
may proceed, if the Senator from Michi- 
gan will yield for that purpose. 

Mr. FERGUSON, I yield. 
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Mr. HUNT. I thank the Senator from 
Michigan. 

Mr. President, the voluntary health in- 
surance bill, introduced by me earlier to- 
day, is designed to provide a program of 
prepaid national health insurance with 
broad coverage to low-income groups of 
our people ata minimum premium. This 
bill carries no compulsory features and 
thus does not, in any sense of the word, 
socialize the health professions. 

Health is, without question of a doubt, 
the most important aspect of our indi- 
vidual lives. Since the medical profes- 
sion hold in their hands the health of 
the Nation and, through the health of 
the Nation, influence our ability to pros- 
per, to pay taxes—yes, Mr. President, 
even to wage war—it is proper and nec- 
essary that jurisdiction over and direc- 
tion of the health of the Nation rest with 
the profession. Therefore, the bill es- 
tablishes a department of health, with 
Cabinet status. Surely the health of the 
people of the United States is as im- 
portant as in other nations where health 
does have a cabinet post. 

Since health is such a specialized serv- 
ice, it seems prudent to prescribe certain 
qualifications for the Secretary of the 
Department of Health, namely, that he 
shall be a professional health worker who 
has been active in the practice of medi- 
cine or dentistry, and who shall have had 
broad experience in the field of medical 
or dental education, and also, insofar as 
possible, in order to obviate the possi- 
bility of the health services being 
politically exploited, to provide further 
qualification that “the Secretary of 
Health shall have held no political office 
in any political party.” 

The bill provides that the Secretary of 
Health and the Under Secretary of 
Health, as well as five Assistant Secre- 
taries of Health, shall be appointed by 
the President with the consent of the 
Senate. 

The Assistant Secretaries of Health 
shall respectively head, first, the Bureau 
of Medical and Hospital Care; second, 
the Bureau of Public Health Practices; 
third, the Bureau of Children’s Welfare; 
fourth, the Bureau of Research; fifth, 
the Bureau of Staff Services. 

This bill closely follows the Hoover 
Commission’s report on reorganization 
of the health services, the exceptions be- 
ing in establishing Department of Health 
on a Cabinet level, and in excluding the 
Veterans’ Bureau and armed services. 

In order to accomplish a positive plan 
for prepaid health insurance for the low- 
income groups and to satisfy those lead- 
ing the on-rushing campaign for com- 
pulsory health insurance, a national 
health insurance board is provided. 
This Board, as well as administering the 
national health-insurance program, is 
charged with the extension of medical 
and health services to rural shortage 
areas, and to farmer experimental health 
cooperatives by means of grants and 
loans. The Board is given wide latitude 
in determining the terms and conditions 
of personal health insurance, for the 
obvious reason that to include specifically 
the terms of health insurance in writing 
legislation is impossible, impracticable, 
and can be determined only by extensive 
actuarial studies and experience. 
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The National Health Insurance Board 
will be composed of five members, in- 
cluding the Surgeon General of the Pub- 
lic Health Service, to represent the medi- 
cal profession, and four members ap- 
pointed by the President, with the advice 
of the Senate, as follows: One shall 
represent hospital associations, one shall 
represent dental associations, and two 
shall represent the public at large. 
While not spelled out in the bill, they 
should, of course, be thoroughly trained 
in the field of health and accident in- 
surance. 

Since the primary objective of this 
bill is to make available prepaid health 
insurance to the low-income groups, 
families whose gross income is in excess 
of $5,000 are made ineligible. While not 
sufficient or adequate in all cases, pre- 
paid health insurance is available to this 
group of families from private sources, 
Seventy-nine percent of the families 
would be eligible to purchase Govern- 
ment health insurance, since only 21 per- 
cent of our families have annual incomes 
above $5,000. 

It is deemed unwise to provide health 
insurance with a deductible feature in 
an amount above $5, for the reason that 
any amount above $5 would, in all prob- 
ability, preclude its purchase by the low- 
income group, and I am undecided 
whether even a $5 deductible feature 
should be provided for. However, some 
small deductible amount should be au- 
thorized, to discourage unnecessary Visits 
to physicians and dental offices, using 
their time which should be available to 
those seriously in need of such services, 

In presenting this bill to the Congress, 
I am quite aware that it does not do all 
things for all people. However, my ob- 
servations in the Congress, as well as my 
mail pertaining to health insurance 
from all over the country, and hundreds 
of editorials from the Nation’s press, 
firmly convince me that we cannot pre- 
serve the freedom of the practice of 
medicine and dentistry, that we cannot 
keep the professions uncontrolled and 
unregimented, and that we cannot 
maintain our American free and inde- 
pendent practices of these professions by 
simply denouncing compulsory health or 
state medicine—whichever one may wish 
to call it—by a continued stand-pat op- 
position. 

Compulsory health insurance has 
been, in some form or other, before the 
Congress now for 11 years. The demand 
for changes in our methods of affording 
medical services is gaining momentum 
each succeeding year. In the United 
States today we have, without question 
of a doubt, the best physicians, dentists, 
nurses, and hospitals that the world has 
ever known in all history. To these pro- 
fessional health workers go the credit 
for increasing the life span of our people 
from 35 years, when this Nation was 
founded, to 67 years, as of today; 65 for 
men and 70 for women. This has been 
accomplished under our present form of 
medical practice. Surely no one ques- 
tions the skill and professional attain- 
ments of the health services in the 
United States, but only wishes to make 
them available to those not now receiv- 
ing such health services. 

My views incorporated in this bill are 
the result of 16 years’ active practice of 
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one of the professions affected, 3 years 
in legislative, and 14 years’ experience in 
the executive branch of Government. I 
think I know whereof I speak, and I 
have only one thought in mind in intro- 
ducing this bill, namely, to make better 
health services available to all the peo- 
ple of this great Nation. It is clearly 
evident that the professions must come 
forward with an alternative to compul- 
sory health insurance, or socialized med- 
icine will ultimately follow, with lay di- 
rection and control. 

Mr. President, I thank the Senator 
from Michigan for yielding to me. 


INTEGRATED STEEL MILL FOR NEW 
ENGLAND—STATEMENT OF DR. ALFRED 
C. NEAL 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, on Fri- 
day Dr. Alfred C. Neal, vice president of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, ap- 
peared before the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report and gave a lucid 
and well-reasoned appeal in behalf of 
securing an integrated steel mill for New 
England. 

For the past 2 years, Gov. Sherman 
Adams, of New Hampshire, has devoted 
considerable time and energy toward 
the possibility of acquiring a steel plant 
for the very suitable area around Ports- 
mouth, N. H. In that effort, he organ- 
ized the New Hampshire steel project, 
headed by Eugene Whittemore, and com- 
posed of many other outstanding New 
Hampshire citizens. The New Hamp- 
shire congressional delegation has co- 
operated with Governor Adams and his 
steel committee in its efforts, and I be- 
lieve that Dr. Neal’s statement of last 
Friday bolsters their case with facts and 
figures. Therefore, I ask unanimous 
consent to incorporate as a part of my 
remarks the entire statement of Dr. 
Neal. 

I might note, Mr. President, that cer- 
tain of the exhibits offered by Dr. Neal 
in his testimony before the joint com- 
mittee are not suitable for reproduction 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp since they 
are maps and graphic charts. However, 
I would ask the proper official to be sure 
to print such text and other material as 
is found to be applicable to these maps 
and charts. 

Mr. President, I further ask unani- 
mous consent to have incorporated into 
the Recorp at the conclusion of Dr. 
Neal's statement an editorial from the 
New Hampshire Sunday News of Janu- 
ary 29 which relates to the same subject. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
STATEMENT BY ALFRED C. NEAL, VICE PRESIDENT 

AND DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH, FEDERAL RESERVE 

BANK or BOSTON, ON BEHALF OF THE NEW 

ENGLAND COUNCIL STEEL COMMITTEE 

Iam making this statement as a member 
of and economist for the steel committee of 
the New England Council. To save your time, 
I shall cover only the most important points 
in the statement itself. I shall introduce at 


appropriate points exhibits in support of the 
points that I make. 

We propose to show: 

1. That New England's steel-using indus- 
tries—despite the fact that they accounted 
for almost three-quarters of the growth in 
manufacturing in New England since pre- 
war—are seriously handicapped by the cost 
and supply of steel now available to them. 
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2. That New England, eastern New York 
State, New York City, and northern New 
Jersey would be relieved of the handicap of 
high-cost steel by the establishment of an 
integrated steel mill in New England. 

8. That there is a close relationship be- 
tween these two points and the recent in- 
creases in the price of steel. : 

The establishment of an integrated steel 
mill would make it possible for this area to 
participate more fully in the Nation's eco- 
nomic growth during the years to come and 
would further make it possible for this area 
to absorb a much larger volume of imports 
and so contribute more fully to meeting the 
requirements of our present international 
position. 

To demonstrate that New England and the 
territory adjacent to it are currently handi- 
capped by the cost of steel, and to demon- 
strate further that this cost handicap can be 
removed by the establishment of an inte- 
grated mill, it will be necessary to prove the 
following points: 

1. That steel users in New England and the 
territory adjacent to it are presently under 
a cost handicap in their steel supply. 

2. That there is sufficient market to jus- 
tify the establishment of an integrated steel 
mill with a capacity of approximately one 
and one-quarter million tons of ingots. This 
is the size mill that we are advised would be 
necessary for efficiency for the type of prod- 
ucts most needed by the market. 

3. That the cost of making steel at such 
an integrated mill in New England and the 
profits that might be derived from such a 
mill would, on the basis of the estimates 
available, justify investment in it. 

4. That conditions unrelated to the cost 
handicap of steel consumers, the market ad- 
vantage of the New England and adjacent 
area, and the cost and profitability of the 
proposed mill have so far prevented the es- 
tablishment of this mill in New England. 


THE COST HANDICAP FOR NEW ENGLAND STEEL 
CONSUMERS 


I shall now take up each of these points in 
turn, beginning with the present position 
of steel consumers in the New England area, 
It should be understood at the outset that 
New England and the area adjacent to it is 
an area of deficit steel supply. There is not 
in this area any integrated steel mill and 
there is very little nonintegrated steel pro- 
duction. The types of steel which bulk larg- 
est in the consumption of the area must be 
brought in from outside. The nearest mills 
are those at Sparrows Point, Md.; Buffalo, 
N. T.; and Bethlehem, Pa. Since the mill 
at Bethlehem does not make products with 
which we are most concerned, for practical 
purposes we can concentrate upon the sources 
of supply at Sparrows Point, Buffalo, and 
points farther away. 

Steel consumers in New England and the 
adjacent territory must buy their steel from 
these mills and pay freight from them to 
their own consuming points. These freight 
rates put New England consumers at a de- 
cided cost handicap, For example, it costs 
with today’s freight rates $10.20 per ton to 
bring steel from Sparrows Point to New 
Haven, Conn.; $11.60 from Sparrows Point to 
Worcester, Mass.; and $12.60 from Sparrows 
Point to Manchester, N. H. Similarly it costs 
$12.20 per ton to bring steel from Buffalo, 
N. Y. to New Haven; $12.40 from Buffalo to 
Worcester; and $12.60 from Buffalo to Man- 
chester. Since it is impossible for mills lo- 
cated at Sparrows Point and Buffalo to sup- 
ply all of the steel that New Englanders con- 
sume, much of the steel moves in from the 
Pittsburgh district and the rate for freight 
alone from Pittsburgh to New Haven is $13.60 
per ton; from Pittsburgh to Worcester, $15; 
and from Pittsburgh to Manchester, $15.20, 
I am submitting as exhibit A a table show- 
ing freight rates from the principal produc- 
ing points which I have mentioned to a se- 
lected list of consuming points in New Eng- 
land. 
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What are the effects of cost handicaps of 
such size upon New England's steel-consum- 
ing industries? I am introducing as exhibit 
B a series of cases showing the reaction of 
typical New England steel consumers to this 
situation. Let me read you excerpts from 
these cases which are more fully described 
in the exhibit. 

One employer of 1,500 stated recently that 
his board of directors is giving continuing 
consideration to abandoning their two exist- 
ing plants in New England with a view to 
moving to Ohio. 

Another employer of 8,00C workers said, “If 
a New England steel mill is built, our com- 
pany will undoubtedly be able to continue in 
New England; if not, we will have to move 
much nearer the center of our Nation.” 

An employer of 750 stated that the present 
delivered cost of steel and iron is so high that 
in all probability within 2 years he would 
have to move the operations of one of his 
companies to the Middle West in order to 
keep the business healthy. 

An official of another company employing 
over 6,000 workers said that any future ex- 
pansion will be made in other parts of the 
country because their raw materials—iron 
and steel—cost so much in New England. 

Another company employing 1,000 workers 
stated that if a steel mill is established in 
New England, the company would probably 
stay in business here, but if it is not, the 
company will either have to close up or move 
somewhere else. This company spends more 
than 81,000,000 a year on steel, 

Another relatively small company esti- 
mates that a New England mill would mean 
a saving of about $1,000,000 annually to it. 

It would be interesting and convincing to 
have these businessmen who are squeezed by 
high steel costs to tell their story to your 
committee. They will not do that, nor will 
most of them openly support the movement 
to obtain a New England mill because, as one 
told us recently, “We live by the grace of God 
and the Grace of Bethlehem Steel.” 

I believe that the freight costs that I have 
quoted, together with the reactions of typical 
New England steel consumers, demonstrate 
that this area suffers a severe cost handicap 
in steel at the present time for lack of an 
integrated steel mill to support its metal- 
working operations, It should be remem- 
bered that when we are discussing the 
metalworking operations in New England we 
are talking about businesses which employ 
40 percent of the manufacturing wage 
earners in the region, or more than half a 
million people. 

If we assume that an integrated steel mill 
were established in New England and that it 
sold its products at the same price as present 
suppliers now charge, how much would con- 
sumers in this area save? For purposes of 
the discussion, since we must consider freight 
rates from somewhere, let us assume that 
the mill is established at New London, Conn. 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I wish to 
interpolate here to note that Dr. Neal 
made it clear that New London, Conn., is 
only used as an example. He stated that 
Portsmouth, N. H., has an unusually de- 
sirable site, and he has figures available 
to show comparable differentials for 
Portsmouth. 


To use the same cities as we used before 
as examples, consumers in New Haven who 
now buy from Sparrows Point would save a 
minimum of $5.40 per ton; those who buy 
from Buffalo would save a minimum of $7.40 
per ton, and those who buy from Pittsburgh 
would save $8.80 per ton. Consumers in 
Worcester who buy from Sparrows Point 
would save $5.80 per ton; those who buy from 
Buffalo would save $6.60 per ton, and those 
who buy from Pittsburgh would save $9.20 
per ton. Consumers in Manchester who buy 
from Sparrows Point would save $4.60 per 
ton; those who buy from Buffalo would save 
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$4.60 per ton; and those who buy from Pitts- 
burgh would save $7.20 per ton. The savings 
would extend into New York City, Newark, 
and Jersey City. These consumers would 
save from 40 cents a ton on shipments from 
Sparrows Point up to $4.40 a ton on ship- 
ments from Pittsburgh. (The freight rates 
that I have used in these calculations appear 
in exhibit A.) ` 

I have used for these calculations rail- 
freight rates. A check on trucking rates in- 
dicates that the savings on truck shipments 
for points close to the mill would be some- 
what higher than those indicated. We have 
also checked water transportation rates and 
find that savings in line with those shown 
for rail shipment would result to the points 
mentioned which could be reached by water 
shipment. È 

I think I have presented enough evidence 
to show that New England steel consumers 
are presently under a substantial cost handi- 
cap because of their distance from integrated 
steel mills; that this cost handicap threatens 
the normal economic growth of the region, 
and that it can be removed if steel could be 
made as economically in New England as it is 
made at mills now supplying steel consumers 
in the area. 


THE MARKET FOR A NEW ENGLAND STEEL MILL 


When the members of the Steel Commit- 
tee first approached steel companies on this 
project, they were told by almost all that New 
England probably did not have a market suffi- 
ciently large to support an integrated steel 
mill. Most of the companies approached 
offered to give us such assistance as they 
could to determine the size of the market 
that might be available to a New England 
mill, because the industry itself was not sure 
of its facts on this point. Doubt as to the 
size of the market set the first task for the 
committee. 

The easiest method of determining how 
much steel of various types was consumed 
in the area that might be supplied by a New 
England mill was to ask the steel companies 
supplying this area to tell us how much they 
shipped into it. A questionnaire calling for 
this information in such detail that it would 
be reasonably useful to the steel industry 
was drawn up and submitted for study and 
comment to three of the major companies 
supplying the New England-New York-New 
Jersey market. Two of these suppliers re- 
fused flatly to give us the information which 
they said was necessary to determine whether 
a mill could be supported by the market, and 
the third gave us an equivocal answer which 
we interpreted to be a refusal. Fortunately, 
there have been published three studies which 
provide the basis for determining what the 
market for steel is in this New England-New 
York-New Jersey area. 

The first of these, which covered only part 
of the products and part of the industry, was 
published by the Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee; the second by Iron Age, a trade pub- 
lication; and the third, which was issued 
only a few weeks ago, was made by the Bureau 
of the Census, There are considerable dif- 
ferences among these studies. The Iron Age 
study gives New England and the adjacent 
New York and northern New Jersey markets 
a total finished steel consumption in the 
metalworking industries of almost 6,000,000 
tons. The more recent study by the Census 
Bureau, which covers carbon steel only, cuts 
this total down to about 3,500,000 tons. To 
use the most conservative basis possible for 
estimating the market, I shall use the re- 
cently publish Census Bureau figures to deter- 
mine whether there is a market sufficiently 
large to justify an integrated steel mill, but 
with the qualification that the census figures 
understate the size of the market. 

Obviously an integrated niill cannot make 
all products. We therefore confine ourselves 
to carbon steel products which might be made 
economically in a moderate-size mill having 
approximately 1,125,000 tons of ingot capacity 
and a comfortable operating rate of about 
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850,000 tons of finished steel. The local 
market in which a New England mill would 
have a freight advantage consists of the New 
England States, eastern New York State, New 
York City, and the Newark-Jersey City area. 
This market, in which a New England mill 
located at New London could deliver steel 
cheaper than any present competing mill, is 
shown on the map labeled “Exhibit C,” which 
is based upon a study by the division of traffic 
research of the New Haven Railroad. 

The biggest item consumed by the metal- 
working industries in this market consists of 
flat-rolled products. According to the Census 
Bureau figures, nearly 1,100,000 tons of sheet 
and strip were consumed by the metalwork- 
ing industries in this market in 1947. In 
addition, there were consumed in this market 
more than 300,000 tons of plates. This gives 


_us a total of flat-rolled products of more than 


1,400,000 tons or one and seven-tenths times 
the comfortable operating rate of a fiat-rolled 
products mill in the territory in which the 
New England mill would enjoy a positive 
freight advantage over any competitor. 

In addition to the local market, there is 
a market for flat-rolled products in Florida, 
Texas, and the Pacific coast which could be 
economically reached by back hauls of ships 
now delivering lumber, sulfur, fertilizer, 
cotton, and other products to New England. 
This coastal market in which a New England 
mill could compete uses 663,000 tons of sheet 
and strip and 472,000 tons of plate in its 
metalworking industries alone. There is 
available further an estimated market of 
100,000 tons of silicon sheet and strip which 
might be made by the New England mill, and 
a total export market of 662,000 tons in coun- 
tries bordering on the Atlantic Basin. 

If there is any fear that even this tre- 
mendous market of over 3,250,000 tons of 
flat-rolled steel in the metalworking indus- 
tries alone could not support a New England 
mill, it is worth indicating that one or more 
bar mills could be added to supply carbon 
steel bars to a market which totals 481,000 
tons in New England and the adjacent New 
York-New Jersey territory and close to 800,- 
000 tons if Florida, Texas, and the Pacific 
coast were added, A detailed description of 
these markets is presented in exhibit D. 

It is worthy of note in connection with 
the market, first, that these figures repre- 
sent considerable underestimate because cus- 
tomers buying less than 50 tons per annum 
are not included, as well as for the reasons 
stated on the first page of exhibit D, and 
second, that the New England part of this 
market is not only growing at faster than the 
national rate, but that the establishment of 
a new integrated steel mill, with consequent 
savings to consumers, could be expected to 
accelerate that growth rate. On the basis 
of the acceleration of the growth of the 
metalworking industries which occurred in 
the 1930's in the area served by the Sparrows 
Point mill, which was greatly expanded at the 
beginning of that period, it is possible to 
estimate that the New England market alone 
would grow by approximately 450,000 tons per 
year between now and 1960—that is, in the 
next 10 years. (See chart 3 of exhibit D.) 

Further evidence of the size of this local 
market for a New England mill can be gained 
from exhibit E which shows the heavy con- 
centration of the metalworking industry in 
New England, New York, and New Jersey. 
This area, which accounts for nearly 20 per- 
cent of the Nation's population and nearly 
one-quarter of its income, produces sub- 
stantially more than these proportions of 
many metal products, For example, it ac- 
counts for 97 percent of those employed 
making typewriters, 88 percent of those in 
cutlery, 71 percent in textile machinery, 65 
percent in nails and spikes, 57 percent in 
wiring devices and supplies, 51 percent in ball 
and roller bearings, 44 percent in wire draw- 
ing, 41 percent in radios and related prod- 
ucts, 40 percent of the machine tools, 39 per- 
cent in blowers and fans, 37 percent in gen- 
eral industrial machinery, 36 percent in 
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special industrial machinery, and 34 percent 
im ship and boat building. 

It is to be noted that this area does not 
have nearly the proportion of the automobile 
industry that its income and population 
would lead us to expect. It accounts for only 
9 percent of the motor vehicle body and 
parts industry. It is also well short of its 
proportion of the heating and cooking ap- 
Pliance, boiler, and other industries using 
flat-rolled steel. 

I submit that the establishment of an in- 
tegrated steel mill in New England will 
result in a sizable expansion in some of 
these metalworking industries and that the 
growth potential in steel consumption of 
450,000 tons per year within 10 years which 
I have referred to is not unrealistic. 

It may be argued by some that the figures 
on total tonnage of steel consumed in this 
market disguise the great diversity of the 
market in the New England and adjacent 
territory. Careful explorations indicate that 
the diversity of this market is ably served by 
speciality steel mills and warehouses which 
buy the products of integrated mills and 
either further process and finish them or 
break them down into the small orders 
which the thousands of customers in the 
area require. In other words, a major mar- 
ket for an integrated New England mill would 
consist of the larger size orders placed by 
large consumers, speciality mills, and ware- 
houses serving customers in the market area. 

I believe that it ts safe to conclude that 
there is sufficient market to justify the 
establishment of an integrated steel mill in 
New England, and that this market is of such 
a nature and has such a potential for 
growth that a New England mill of 1,250,000 
tons of integrated capacity might find it de- 
sirable to expand after it had been in opera- 
tion for a few years. 


COSTS FOR A NEW ENGLAND MILL 

Most of the members of the steel commit- 
tee orginally were of the opinion that steel 
could not be made in an integrated steel 
mill in New England at competitive costs. 
At first sight the prospect for such a mill 
appeared discouraging. New England has 
neither iron ore nor coal or sufficient qual- 
ity and in sufficient quantity to support an 
integrated mill. It is axiomatic that for an 
economic location for a steel mill it is neces- 
sary to satisfy two out of three requirements: 
coal, iron ore, and markets. Careful study 
by John E. Kelly, the committee's consultant, 
however, indicates that the physical loca- 
tion of iron ore and coal is less important 
than its economic location. 

When he studied the possibilities of ocean 
transportation in large vessels of both iron 
ore and coal he found that we could obtain 
iron ore from Seven Islands, Quebec, the 
shipping point for Labrador ore, at an ocean 
transportation cost of slightly under $1 per 
gross ton, and that coal could be brought 
from Norfolk, the shipping point for south- 
ern West Virginia coal, for slightly over $1 
per ton. In effect both coal and iron ore 
are economically closer to New England 
than they would be if there were deposits 
located within its territory only a few hun- 
dred miles apart. Further evidence of the 
economy of steel making on the coast is 
provided for the profitable operation of inte- 
grated mills both to the north at Sydney, 
Nova Scotia, and to the south at Sparrows 
Point, Md. 

Some of the best coking coal in the coun- 
try can be landed in New England in the 
types, qualities, and quantities used by an 
integrated mill at a delivered cost of no more 
than $10 per net ton. We find further that 
it is likely that we can obtain Labrador 
ore delivered in New England at $5.70 per 
gross ton, and that until the Labrador ore 
is available we can obtain Newfoundland ore 
currently being used to make steel in Nova 
Scotia and England at a landed cost of not 
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over 86 per gross ton. Other sources of ore 
are also available at comparable costs. We 
believe that these delivered costs of raw ma- 
terials would compare very favorably with 
those at Bethlehem Steel’s Sparrows Point 
plant and would probably be somewhat lower 
than the costs at Pittsburgh. Admittedly 
our coal is a little more expensive, but Lab- 
rador ore would be cheaper and of a higher 
grade, x 

A third important raw material is scrap. 
Scrap is used for about 50 percent of the 
metal made in open-hearth furnaces, and 
about half of this 50 percent is purchased. 
In scrap, New England would have a de- 
cided advantage. New England is a sur- 
plus scrap-producing area. (See exhibit P.) 
In years of high activity like 1947 and 1948 
it had a net shipment of scrap out of the 
territory of more than three-quarters of a 
million tons. An integrated steel mill of the 
size contemplated would take only about 
one-third of this excess supply of scrap and 
therefore New England would continue to 
be a surplus scrap-producing area. The 
present price structure for scrap would not 
be materially altered by the establishment 
of an integrated mill, and on the present 
price structure for scrap there would be a 
saving to a New England mill of about $7 
a ton as compared with a Sparrows Point 
mill, of about $9 a ton as compared with a 
Buffalo mill, and of about $10 a ton as com- 
pared with a Pittsburgh mill. The reason 
for these savings is that the price of scrap 
in New England is worked back from the 
nearest buying mills to New England by de- 
ducting the freight costs to ship from New 
England to the nearest integrated steel mills. 

There is an ample supply of limestone 
available in New England and in nearby New 
Brunswick, Canada, which could be deliv- 
ered at the mill at costs in line with cur- 
rent costs at other producing centers. We 
estimate a delivered cost of $2 per ton. 

We have made the most careful cost esti- 
mates possible using prices of raw materials 
mentioned earlier and conversion costs pres- 
ently being realized by the most efficient 
units of the steel industry, units which we 
could duplicate and improve on in New Eng- 
land. Using Labrador ore and the other raw 
materials just described we estimate a cost 
of pig iron of under $24 per ton. 

In a flat-rolled products mill making plates 
and hot and cold rolled sheet in a combi- 
nation that would be supported by the mar- 
ket, we would have average costs of finished 
steel using Labrador ore at about $57 per 
ton. At today’s prices we estimate con- 
servatively that we would obtain an aver- 
age selling price, or realization per ton, of 
approximately $90 on the combination of 
products which could be made and sold by 
a New England mill. 

I am introducing in exhibit G the build- 
up of manufacturing costs and gross sales 
used in the pro forma profit and loss state- 
ments which I shall discuss later. 


THE FINANCING PLAN 


Before I discuss the profitability of the mill 
I should like to outline a financing plan 
which has been suggested for it. When vari- 
ous members of our committee first discussed 
this project with leading steel companies 
they were told that the principal difficulty 
in building a mill today would be the high 
construction costs and the difficulty of rais- 
ing the money to build a mill at today’s 
construction costs. We knew from the out- 
set that an integrated mill built today 
would cost probably twice as much, or more 
than twice as much, as existing mills. From 
a bookkeeping point of view such high con- 
struction costs would impose a heavy bur- 
den upon the mill for depreciation, inter- 
est, and return on stockholders’ capital. 

To meet this problem a novel financing 
plan has been suggested. I mention it here 
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and I use it in the calculations of the profita- 
bility of the mill not necessarily because the 
steel committee advocates it, but as an in- 
dication of how far New England might be 
willing to go in cooperation with an estab- 
lished steel company to assist that company 
to set up an integrated mill in New England. 
This financing plan has been endorsed by 
four of New England's governors in principle, 
but whether it could be established in prac- 
tice would depend upon whether suitable 
arrangements could be made between a steel 
company and one of the States in New Eng- 
land. Our committee has offered its assist- 
ance to any company wishing to enter into 
such negotiations. 

The financing plan involves the use of a 
State authority similar to authorities now 
in operation in various parts of the country 
in the field of housing, ports, airports, and 
turnpikes. A large part of the financing— 
in our example we have used two-thirds— 
would be done by a State steel authority. 
The steel authority would for all practical 
purposes own the steel mill built to the 
specifications of the steel company and 
would lease the mill to a New England steel 
corporation. The New England steel cor- 
poration would obligate itself to pay a rental 
to the steel authority which would cover 
interest and amortization. The New Eng- 
land steel corporation on its part would put 
up approximately one-third of the cost, an 
amount which would supply working capital 
and certain equipment and so would have a 
substantial investment in the project on its 
own account. In our example we have as- 
sumed that the steel corporation would have 
an investment of $80,000,000 out of a total 
capital investment of $240,000,000. 

I should like to repeat again that this 
example merely works out in terms of figures 
a proposal which has been widely discussed 
and does not purport to represent what 
might actually be used because that is a 
matter that can be determined only by nego- 
tiations between the steel company inter- 
ested in building a New England mill and 
the State interested in setting up a steel 
authority. The plan is analogous to the sale 
and lease-back arrangement now widely em- 
ployed by life-insurance companies, with 
the difference that a State steel authority 
stands in the place of the life-insurance 
company. 

PROFITABILITY OF AN INTEGRATED NEW ENGLAND 
STEEL MILL 

The estimates of profits of a New England 
steel mill are based upon the following 
assumptions: 

1. That the mill could be built for $240,- 
000,000, including working capital; 

2. That $160,000,000 of this total would 
represent investment by a State steel author- 
ity which could raise this sum by borrowing 
at an average rate of 1% percent; 

3. That $80,000,000 represents an equity 
investment in a New England mill, one-half 
of which would be supplied by an established 
steel company and one-half by the public; 

4. That the New England steel corpora- 
tion would pay a rental on the plant owned 
by the State steel authority which would 
cover interest at 134 percent and which 
would amortize the authority's investment 
over a period of 25 years, amortization being 


at a rate which varies with operations. (See 
exhibit H.) 
For the of measuring the per- 


formance of this mill we have set up pro 
forma profit and loss statements for 10 years 
which cover operations from 70 percent of 
ingot capacity to 100 percent of ingot ca- 
pacity, and which average 82 percent over 
the 10-year period. (See exhibit I.) This 
average operating rate is slightly better than 
the industry average over the last 36 years 
and is, we feel, justified by the fact that a 
flat-rolled products mill is not subject to 
such wide fluctuations in operation as the 
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average mill in the industry, and by the 
further fact that mills in deficit steel pro- 
ducing areas show a better operating rate 
than the average. This judgment has been 
confirmed by operating steel company exec- 
utives. 

On the basis of these assumptions, using 
today’s costs and prices, the mill would be 
profitable, Using the 10-year average figures, 
on the basis of gross sales of slightly more 
than $69,000,000 per year, the mill would 
have a manufacturing profit of $25,354,000, 
would take as much for general administra- 
tive and selling expenses as comparable mills, 
would pay a rental which covers interest and 
amortization on the authority’s investment, 
would charge as much depreciation as com- 
parable mills now charge, would pay its prop- 
erty taxes and its Federal and State income 
taxes, and would average over the 10-year 
period a net profit after taxes of $6,260,000 
per year. 

Over the 10 years of operations, this profit 
would provide an average return of 7.8 per- 
cct on its stockholders’ investment and 9.1 
percent on sales. It should be noted that 
because of the rapid amortization, the return 
on stockholders’ investment improves with 
the passage of time under the conditions as- 
sumed. None of these figures includes a 
profit of approximately $500,000 per year 
which could be realized from the sale of by- 
products. 

Twenty-five years is a conservative period 
for amortizing such a new mill. Obviously, 
the mill would be more profitable with a 
longer amortization period. For example, if 
50 years were used instead of 25 and interest 
averaged 2 percent (because longer-term se- 
curities would be used), other conditions 
being the same, the average return on stock- 
holders’ investment would be 9.9 percent and 
that on sales would be 11.4 percent. 
Whether a longer period than 25 years might 
be used would depend upon the extent to 
which the State desiring the mill wished to 
depart from conventional financial practices 
to serve the purpose of stimulating employ- 
ment and income, reducing its relief and so- 
cial service cost, or other public purposes. 

It would appear from these calculations, 
using the somewhat novel financing plan 
that has been suggested, that a New England 
mill could be operated profitably. We be- 
lieve that the suggested financing plan an- 
swers the argument earlier advanced by rep- 
resentatives of the industry that it would be 
almost impossible to obtain the money to 
build the mill, or if the money were obtained 
that the mill could not be profitable at to- 
day’s construction costs. 


WHY HASN’T THE STEEL INDUSTRY BUILT A NEW 
ENGLAND MILL? 


It may reasonably be asked, if the mill 
would be as profitable as we have estimated 
it to be, Why hasn’t some steel company come 
forward and entered into negotiations to 
finance and build the mill along the lines 
that have been suggested? We have talked 
to a number of steel companies about this 
possibility. We have as yet not covered in 
our conversations all the companies that 
might be interested in the mill. Such con- 
versations as we have had have been con- 
ducted in a businesslike way, in confidence 
and without publicity. I would be violating 
our own pledge of confidence if I were to 
disclose the names of the companies that we 
have talked with and the individual reac- 
tions that they have had to our proposal, 
In view of the fact that we dre currently 
carrying on conversations with some com- 
panies and intend to carry on conversations 
with others, I should not like to jeopardize 
our excellent chances of obtaining this mill 
by disclosing confidential information. 
However, I do think it is both safe and proper 
to make certain generalizations regarding 
the reactions of the companies with whom 
we have talked. 
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Our conversions have been guided by the 
principle that any company that might be 
interested in a New England mill should be 
willing to put up a substantial investment. 
We have suggested that an established steel 
company should put up $40,000,000 to $50,- 
000,000 of its own money. Obviously there 
are not many steel companies in the country 
that have $40,000,000 or $50,000,000 in cash 
or could raise that much in today’s capital 
market. 

The reactions of the companies that we 
have talked to follow a similar pattern. 
These companies have for many years been 
planning their modernization and expansion 
programs. Most appear to have them well 
under way or nearing completion. It should 
be realized that discovery of the Labrador ore 
is a new development. It became generally 
known only in the summer of 1948. It rep- 
resented a factor which, I believe, had not 
been taken into account in the moderniza- 
tion and expansion programs of most com- 
panies in the industry. 

Evidence that we have indicates that the 
steel industry has a certain amount of dif- 
ficulty in raising the money required for 
carrying out its own long-planned moderni- 
zation and expansion programs. Consider 
the alternatives faced by the companies with 
whom we have talked. They are already com- 
mitted to heavy programs of capital invest- 
ment to improve the competitive position of 
their existing mills. In some cases we found 
that the companies were hard pressed to raise 
enough money to complete their existing 
modernization and expansion programs. The 
expenditure of $50,000,000 to complete their 
own program might save a stockholders’ in- 
vestment of $300,000,000 to $600,000,000 when 
competition becomes tough again. If they 
were to divert $50,000,000 to a New England 
mill, regardless of its profitability, they 
might be sacrificing or endangering the in- 
terest of their stockholders in their existing 
properties. 

We are convinced, gentlemen, that it is not 
the lack of profitability of a New England 
mill which has deterred the companies with 
whom we have talked from bringing a mill 
into this area. One major stumbling block 
has been the lack of free capital to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity. ¢ 

In addition to this obstacle, however, there 
is considerable evidence of another stum- 
bling block. The companies that we have 
talked to have generally been fairly large. 
Each has had to consider in its calculation 
whether in establishing a New England mill 
it would not be competing with its other 
operations. The competition would be both 
direct and indirect. First, to the extent that 
they were now selling steel in New England 
and the adjacent market from other mills of 
their own company, they would be cutting 
their own mills out of the market. More im- 
portant than that, however, has been the 
consideration of indirect competition. They 
have been selling to large customers located 
in the territory adjacent to their present 
milis. They realize that the establishment 
of an integrated steel mill in New England to 
serve one of the richest market areas in the 
country, accounting as it does for nearly one- 
quarter of the Nation’s income, would offer 
a strong magnet to some of their customers 
to establish fabricating facilities in the ter- 
ritory adjacent to the New England mill, or 
to expand fabricating facilities already lo- 
cated there. They would therefore face the 
possibility of losing sales to customers in the 
territory of their present mills by establish- 
ing a New England mill. That possibility, 
looked at from our side, is part of our 
opportunity. 

I believe that these have been the major 
considerations involved in the decisions 
made by some of the companies to whom we 
have talked not to participate in the New 
England venture. I state these conclusions 
not in criticism, but simply as my own best 
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understanding of the facts. I state them the 
more readily because prospects of success in 
our search are still very good. 

THE CONSUMERS’ STAKE IN MILL LOCATION 

The major reason why steel companies do 
not have the capital available both to mod- 
ernize their own facilities and to enter into 
ventures like the New England steel mill is 
that they have made inadequate provision 
for depreciation through no fault of their 
own. The other side of the argument, which 
I mentioned earlier, that steel companies had 
made to us to the effect that construction 
costs were too high today to justify a new 
mill, is the fact that existing plants in the 
steel industry in most cases are carried on 
the books at preinflation costs and are depre- 
ciated on the basis of these original costs. 
Conditions not of the industry's making or of 
our making have raised enormously the cost 
of building or replacing steel-mill facilities. 
The industry has been and is currently mcd- 
ernizing—and that is another word for re- 
placing—its facilities. It has not obtained 
enough from its depreciation allowances to 
carry out its modernization (replacement) 
program. It is therefore forced, I believe, to 
charge consumers in the price of steel an 
amount sufficient to permit it to raise the 
funds necessary to carry out a considerable 
part of this modernization (replacement) 
program. 

Now, from an economic point of view, pro- 
vision should have been made in the past for 
funds with which to replace or modernize 
facilities. The consumers of the past should 
have financed today’s modernization pro- 
gram. Instead, the consumers of today and 
of the future must finance these moderniza- 
tion programs. Solely upon my own respon- 
sibility, I should like to raise this question. 
If consumers, through circumstances not of 
their own making and in fact through cir- 
cumstances largely beyond the control of all 
of us, are in effect financing a very large part 
of the steel industry's modernization and ex- 
pansion program, should not the consumers 
of steel have a considerable voice in where 
the money for that modernization and ex- 
pansion program is spent? Spending money 
derived from retained earnings—which in 
turn were derived from the prices at which 
steel is sold—for the purpose primarily of 
protecting past investments in what may be 
uneconomic locations, can» hardly be con- 
sidered to be rewarding to the consumer who 
puts up the money in the form of the higher 
prices that he pays for steel. If steel con- 
sumers in our territory were paying higher 
prices for steel today and could foresee in 
the future the establishment of a mill in 
their territory which would save them in 
freight the amounts that I indicated earlier 
$5 to $9 a ton and more—then I think that 
they would feel that the sacrifice that they 
were making by paying the higher prices for 
steel would be rewarded later. They could 
see cheaper steel in the future in return for 
more expensive steel today. But as matters 
now stand and as they will remain until a 
New England mill is established, they simply 
see higher prices for steel today and the 
prospect that in the future they will either 
have to move or go out of business. Con- 
sumers have no voice in the decisions as to 
where these sums will be spent which are 
being raised by virtue of higher prices. It is 
for that reason that I welcome this oppor- 
tunity to present to this committee this 
statement of the facts as we see them. If 
our opportunity to participate in the eco- 
nomic growth of the Nation in which this 
committee is interested is jeopardized by 
decisions with respect to steel prices and 
steel plant location, then I think that our 
situation becomes a matter of public concern. 

I should like to conclude with a few words 
about this movement for a New England 
steel mill. In some quarters our effort has 
been characterized as a political campaign 
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to obtain something that was economically 
unjustified. I should like to introduce two 
exhibits which I think will prove the con- 
trary. One, exhibit J, is a list of the names 
of the members of the New England coun- 
cil’s steel committee. The men on this com- 
mittee, like all New England council mem- 
bers, are doing what they believe to be a 
public service for the region in which they 
live and have their businesses. They can 
hardly be called promoters because so far as 
I know none cf them is expecting to make 
a promoter’s profit out of the establishment 
of a New England mill. They are not paid 
for their work on this committee. They cer- 
tainly cannot be called politicians because 
all but one hold no political office and the 
one who does was elected to a political office 
after he became interested in this project, 
and he was elected, by the way, on the Re- 
publican ticket. The second exhibit (ex- 
hibit K) is a chronology of the development 
of the New England steel project. It began 
in 1946. None of the money that has been 
spent on it so far consists of public funds. 
It is a privately financed undertaking. In 
view of the importance of this project to the 
future growth and prosperity of our region, 
it should not be at all surprising to find that 
holders of political office in and from New 
England support the movement, and I am 
glad that they do. 

Let me finish by making a small observa- 
tion about New England’s present economic 
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position. Our region over the years has made 
great contributions of men, talent, capital, 
and taxes to develop other areas of the coun- 
try. We have even contributed whole fac- 
tories to the less industrialized parts of the 
country. We have not made all these con- 
tributions happily, but we have made them. 
In seeking an integrated steel mill we are 
not seeking to take anything away from any 
other region but only to take advantage of a 
new opportunity available to us, an oppor- 
tunity which may help us to lay a firm 
foundation for our further economic develop- 
ment. If we are to have an expanding econ- 
omy in this country, each region must take 
advantage of the opportunities available to 
it. We are trying to do that in New Eng- 
land. If we are to have satisfactory interna- 
tional economic relations, each region and 
each area of the country must take advan- 
tage of those opportunities available to it to 
use profitably and efficiently those goods 
which it can obtain more cheaply abroad than 
it can obtain at home. In seeking an in- 
tegrated steel mill, therefore, the New Eng- 
land Council’s Steel Committee is trying to 
do its bit to insure an expanding and pros- 
perous economy in the Nation and to im- 
prove our international economic relations. 
Its motives, gentlemen, are not parochial 
and selfish. Its purposes, as I understand 
them, are the same as those of your commit- 
tee. 
I appreciate your time and attention. 


Iron and steel freight rates 


From Pittsburgh, From Sparrows From Buffalo. From New Lon- 
Pa. Point, Md. N. V. don, Conn. 
To— 

eke Per) Dollars 1 1 5 per Dollars Ones Dollars eas par Dollars 

pounds | Perton | pounds ber ton] pounds | Perton | pounds | ber ton 
Bridgeport, Conn 68 13. 60 48 9. CO 61 12. 20 28 5. 60 
New Haven, Conn... A 68 13, 60 51 10. 20 61 12. 20 24 4. 80 
Springfield, Mass... 72| 14.40 54| 10.80 58| 11.60 32 6.40 
orcester, Mass.... 75 15. 00 11, 60 62 12.40 29 5.80 
Providence, R. I... 76 15. 20 61 12. 20 67 13. 40 25 5.00 
Boston, Mass. —— 76 15, 20 62 12. 40 12. €0 34 6. 80 
Hartford, Conn. 70 14.00 53 10. 60 61 12. 20 25 5.00 
Portland, Main 80 16.00 70 14.00 70 14.00 44 8. 80 
Manchester, N. 7 15. 20 63 12, 60 12, 60 40 8.00 
Newark-Jersey Ci 62 12. 40 42 8. 40 58 11.00 40 8.00 
New York City lighterage. 62 12, 40 42 8. 40 58 11. 60 40 8.00 
New York Harlem River —!. . 4 —— 36 7. 20 


Source: Tariffs No. P. RR.-ICO-2820; P. RR.-ICC-2334; P. RR.-10 C, 2200, 
Courtesy New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co., freight rate department. 


TYPICAL EXAMPLES OF HARDSHIP DUE TO THE 
PresENT NEW ENGLAND STEEL SUPPLY 
SITUATION 


(Ccafidential memorandum prepared by 
Charles Kellogg, New England Council) 


(Listed below, without company names or 
other identifying information, are typical 
cases reflecting the disadvantageous position 
in which existing New England plants find 
themselves with reference to the cost and 
delivery factors of their chief raw material, 
steel.) 

1. The president of a drop-forging com- 
pany, employing 1,500, whose products are 
sold throughout an area extending at least 
as far west as Chicago, stated recently that 
his board of directors is giving continuing 
consideration to abandoning their two exist- 
ing plants in New England with a view to 
moving to Ohio. This man stated that since 
the abandonment of the basing-point pricing 
system, his company has paid $487,000 for in- 
ward transportation of hot-rolled carbon 
bars, and outward transportation of com- 
pleted forgings and finished machined prod- 
ucts. A large part of his market is in the 
Detroit area. He further stated that delivery 
schedules of raw materials, almost entirely 
steel, were unsatisfactory and made produc- 
tion control difficult. On top of the above 
figure of $487,000, this company’s president 
had determined that another $300,000 addi- 
tional cost resulted largely from their present 


location, with respect to distance from their 
markets. 

In discussing the possible establishment of 
a New England steel mill, he stated that such 
an achievement would constitute an event of 
the greatest importance to his company, and 
that he was wholly in favor of the New Eng- 
land steel mill. He has expressed his com- 
pany’s interest by a substantial contribution 
to the financing of the council’s endeavors, 

2. The man: of th. New England divi- 
sion of a large national concern, with several 
plants, employing over 8,000 workers, ex- 
pressed great efithusiasm for the develop- 
ment of steel-production facilities in New 
England. He put it this way: “Now, we're at 
the end of the line; we have to ship all our 
raw materials in, manufacture it, and then 
ship the products back. If a New England 
steel mill is built, our company will un- 
doubtedly be able to continue in New Eng- 
land. If not, we will have to move much 
nearer the center of our Nation. I don’t 
favor such a move, and yet our costs are so 
high here that we might have to abandon 
all our New England plants.” 

3. The president and principal owner of 
a screw machine products company making 
screws, nuts, bolts, and rivets, and employ- 
ing 650 people, said that he figures it costs 
him $105,000 more to conduct his present 
business where it is now located than if he 
conducted the identical business in Indiana, 
He stated that he has made comprehensive 
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studies of what would be required to move 
his machinery and equipment out of New 
England, and that, together with the cost of 
building a new plant, the total cost would be 
so high that, from a dollar-and-cents point 
of view, it would be better to liquidate his 
business completely. 

4. The president and general manager of a 
company making metal stampings and auto- 
mobile accessories and employing 800 people 
directly, is also president of another com- 
pany whose products are iron castings, elec- 
tric steel castings, and carbon alloy castings, 
capitalized at more than $1,000,000 and em- 
ploys 750 people. He states that the present 
delivered cost of steel and iron is so high 
as to seriously endanger a profitable opera- 
tion. Some months ago this man said that 
in all probability within 2 years he would 
have to move the operations of the first- 
mentioned company to the Middle West in 
order to keep the business healthy. 

5. The president of a company employing 
3,500 workers whose products include a wide 
range of electrical and nonelectrical house- 
hold appliances, thermos bottles, cutlery 
products and others, stated that his concern 
annually consumes in excess of 10,000 tons 
of sheet and strip steel, steel castings, and 
iron. While giving no specific estimate of the 
additional cost of conducting their present 
business in New England, this man ex- 
pressed serious interest in and support of 
the New England Council’s drive to bring 
about the establishment of a local steel 
mill. He said that the local availability of 
iron and steel would mean a great deal to 
his concern because of considerably lower 
inward transportation charges. 

6. The treasurer of a machinery manufac- 
turing concern with 6 plants in 5 of the New 
England States, capitalized at more than 
$30,000,000, and employing 6,125 workers, 
stated that although the company intends 
to stay in New England, he feels that any 
future expansion will be made in other parts 
of the country because their raw materials— 
iron and steel—cost so much in New England, 
As an example of this company’s thinking, 
the treasurer, who happens in this case to be 
the top executive, stated that they had at 
one time seriously considered the purchase 
of an existing blast furnace in eastern Massa- 
chusetts in order to try to reduce their raw- 
material cost. Like the companies mentioned 
above, this concern has contributed finan- 
cially to the special steel fund of the council, 

7. The plant manager of one unit of an 
international concern, making a wide range 
of heavy industrial equipment and tools, 
stated that he was very much in favor of 
the establishment of an integrated steel 
plant anywhere in New England as it would 
undoubtedly benefit their New England 
plant. 

From other sources, the writer has been 
told that this plant’s location is at present 
probably uneconomic because of its distance 
from both its raw material supply and the 
other plants of the same company for which 
it makes component parts. This plant is 
one of northern New England’s largest iron 
and steel consuming units. It employs 1,000 
workers, in a community with only 6 other 
small manufacturing industries, and having 
a total population of about 15,000. 

8. Although not directly comparable, the 
following case may be pertinent. The east- 
ern division of a national steel company has 
three fabricating plants in New England and 
employs more than 4,000 people. These 
plants make a wide variety of parts as fol- 
lows: steel rods and wire, high and low car- 
bon rods, wire screening, poultry netting, 
perforated metals, card clothing, industrial 
wire cloth, nails and brads, springs, link 
fence, wire rope, electric welded fabrics, and 
heavy hardware. The New England manager 
for this company stated that for extremely 
adverse labor conditions in his company’s 
plants elsewhere and because conversely the 
economic climate in New England was so 
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much more favorable, the company was con- 
sidering abendonment or sale of its other 
properties, and substantial expansion of its 
New England operations. 

In discussing the integrated steel mill pro- 
posal with this representative of the New 
England council, their man stated that if a 
steel mil. were built in New England it would 
in all probability help this company sub- 
stantially to expand in New England. 

9. The vice president of a metal stamp- 
ing company employing 400 advises that it 
uses from 2,500 to 5,000 tons of steel per 
year, and that on this they are paying $10 
per ton more in freight alone than they 
would have to pay if there were a mill in 
New England within 100 miles. This means 
an extra cost to them of $25,000 to $50,000 
per year. 

If they could save a difference like this they 
say that they could get more orders, offer 
additional jobs, and show great savings to 
their customers. 

10. A textile machinery company employ- 
ing 2,500 and using about 2,500 tons of steel 
annually states that it is paying close to $10 
per ton more for steel than it would have 
to pay if there were an integrated mill in 
New England. 

11. A hardware concern employing 1,000 
says that if a steel mill comes to New Eng- 
land, it will stay in business. Otherwise, 
this company will close or move. It buys 
over a million dollars’ worth of steel per 
year now and can hardly break even. It 
expects to expand if a steel mill is estab- 
lished in New England. 

12. A chain manufacturing company em- 
ploying 750 uses about 50,000 tons of steel 
per year. It estimates its present freight 
disadvantage on steel at $10 per ton. 


MARKET FOR A NEW ENGLAND STEEL MILL 


More than 3,400,000 toms of carbon-steel 
sheets, strip, plates, and bars, and silicon- 
steel sheets and strip were consumed in 1947 
by the metalworking industries in the market 
areas of the United States most readily ac- 
cessible from a deep-water New England 
steel mill. (See attached table I.) The 
total of 3,400,000 tons does not include ex- 
ports or use in construction, mining, farms, 
public utilities, railroads, governmental 
units, and other nonmanufacturing uses. 

Almost 3,000,000 tons of that total were in 
bars and in those flat-rolled products which 
could be made by a New England mill whose 
plate-making facilities were limited to sizes 
and gages which could be produced by a 
sheet mill. 

Other prospective markets for the products 
of a New England steel mill would increase 
the total: 

1, Direct sales to customers in the non- 
metalworking industries, such as railroads, 
utilities, mines, farms, construction, govern- 
mental units, and the oil industry. (Con- 
sumption of this type is not included in our 
figures.) 

2. Sales to specialty steel mills in the mar- 
ket area for finishing and delivery to cus- 
tomers outside the market area. 

3. Domestic markets in which a New Eng- 
land mill would not have a natural ad- 
vantage, but where salesmanship and cus- 
tomer relationships would produce sales. 

4. Export sales to eastern Canada and 
maritime provinces, to Central and South 
American, to Africa, and to other areas. (See 
tables II and III.) 

5. Growth of the metalworking indus- 
tries in New England and the other natural 
market areas, as a result of— 

(a) Normal growth of the sort which has 
taken place in New England during the past 
20 years. 
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(b) The extra growth which would result 
from the more rapid expansion of existing 
metalworking plants and the more rapid 
establishment of new plants after enlarge- 
ment of the area’s steel-making capacity. 
(See charts II and III.) 

Since the New England area would still be 
a net importer of steel, the operating rate of 
a New England mill would tend to be higher 
and somewhat more stable than that of a 
steel-exporting area. (See chart IV for the 
operating records of other areas during 
periods of depression or recession.) 


Consumption of steel mill shapes and forms 
in metalworking industries, 1947 


Tons 

Zr neces nw aid 70, 968 
New Hampshire 32, 332 
Vermont... ous —T1—¶—!U 18, 433 
Massachusetts 764, 498 
„ 64. 321 
6. AAA 524, 083 
2 794, 599 
Newark-Jersey City 933, 659 
Utica and Albany 258, 628 
Export from New York (1946) 1. 179, 359 
. 4, 660, 880 

1 Industrial area. 
Sources: Steel consumption—Census of 


Manufactures, 1947; exports—Annual Re- 
port of the Chief of Engineers, U. S. Army, 
Pt. 2, 1947. 


Taste I.—Market in the metalworking in- 
dustries for selected products of a New 
England steel mill 


[In thousands of tons 


1947 consumption by the 

metalworking indus- 
tries,! selected carbon- 
steel products 


Market area 


Total, New England 
New York City Gn 3 


Albany : 
Utica 1. 


Total, accessible mar- 
ket—(carbon-steel 
2 L 

Additional market for sili- 
con steel sheet and strip 
in and adjacent to New 

England 


Total for products and 


markets listed above 


! Does not include consumption of specialty steel mills 
in the market areas indicated except to the extent that 
their products are co: by other metalworking 
industries in these areas. 

2 State totals allocated to market areas within the 
States, based on Iron Age study and Senate Small Busi- 
ness Committee Report, Changes in the Distribution of 
Steel, 1940-47. 

Minimum estimate. Geographical break- down not 
available. 


Nork.— Detail may not add to totals because ol 
rounding. 
Source: Census o; Manufactures, 1947. 
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Taste Il.—Ezports of selected carbon-steel 
products from the United States by area 
of destination, 1948 


{In thousands of tons} 


Area of destination rolled | Plates? 
strip 
Canada and New- 
foun 33 
Europe 6 182 
South America 9 30 
Central America and 
Caribbean 2 17 
1 3 
51 289 
3 29 
Total, all areas 54 309 


1 Dees not include galvanized sheets, 

2 Other than boiler plate. of which 29,000 tons were 
exported in 1948, 

Nor. Detail may not add to totals because of round · 


ing. 
Source: U. 8. Bureau of the Census, 


TABLE III.—Proportion of United States pro- 
duction exported—selected steel products, 
1936-48 

Quantities in thousands of tons] 
PLATES 


Produc- Percent 
Year tion | Exports | exported 
— a A 17, 000 309 4.4 
6, 746 530 7.9 
4,434 471 10.6 
7, 246 188 2.6 
13, 123 306 2.3 
13, 119 635 5.2 
11, 800 403 3.4 
6, 200 384 6,2 
4,323 602 13.9 
8, 102 261 8.4 
1. 920 224 11.7 
3, 632 412 11.3 
2, 830 99 3.5 


E PO pO pO pe po GO NIE A po p 
DUANA AOW oD 


STRIP (HOT-ROLLED) 


SSL- 


one 
& 


8888888888 


en 
— 


= 
nw 


11948 production approximate, 
2 Not available. ~ 


Source: Metal Statistics. 
(Chart I omitted.) 
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CHART I. THE EFFECT OF EXPANDED LOCAL 
STEEL-MAKING CAPACITY 1 UPON THE METAL. 
WORKING INDUSTRIES 

Percentage of total United States employ- 
ment in the principal metalworking in- 
dustries in Maryland and the Philadelphia 
industrial area? 1929 and 1939 


Percent 
FTT 3. 95 
c 5. 31 


Percentage of total United States employ- 
ment in leading metalworking industries 
in Maryland 1919-39 


Percent 


1From 1930 to 1938 the steel-making ca- 
pacity of Bethlehem’s Sparrows Point mill 
was increased by 1,360,000 tons. The Spar- 
rows Point proportion of total United States 
capacity increased from 2.7 percent to 4.1 
percent. Between 1920 and 1930 the capac- 
ity at Sparrows Point had increased from 
2.1 percent to 2.7 percent of United States 
capacity. (Source: American Iron and Steel 
Institute.) 

*Slightly different groups of industries 
have been used in the two comparisons be- 
cause of changes in census classifications and 
incomplete data. The differences do not 
affect the general pattern of the data. 

Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


(Chart III omitted.) 

The trend of ferrous metal receipts in New 
England during the last 20 years has been 
to increase at a rate of about 1.5 percent a 
year. The upward trend in the United 
States as a whole has been at a rate of about 
1 percent a year. New England's proportion 
of metal receipts has grown, 

A continuation of the past trend of normal 
growth would produce an average annual 
increase of approximately 14,000 tons in the 
New England consumption of the products 
mentioned above. By 1960 the consump- 
tion trend for these items would have in- 
creased by 182,000 tons. 

The increased capacity of the Sparrows 
Point mill of the Bethlehem Steel Co. during 
the 1930’s contributed to a greater growth 
of the metalworking industries in the Balti- 
more and Philadelphia industrial areas than 
in the country as a whole (chart II). The 
growth trend for steel consumption in these 
areas from 1929 to 1939 was apparently about 
4 percent a year—3 percent above the na- 
tional average. 

The establishment of a steel mill in New 
England would stimulate extra growth of 
the metalworking industries in the region 
through both extra expansion by existing 
firms and the more rapid establishment of 
new firms. If the extra increase were 3 per- 
cent a year, which is the maximum that 
could reasonably be expected, the consump- 
tion trend for the specified items would 
increase by 42,000 tons a year. By 1960 
the trend would have increased by 546,000 
tons, 

The lines plotted above show the maxi- 
mum and minimum growth trends for the 
New England metalworking market for these 
products. The most probable trend which 
would accompany a new mill would lie some- 
where between the maximum and minimum 
lines. 

Actual consumption would fluctuate above 
and below the trend as industrial activity 
varied over the business cycle, just as it has 
in the past. 

(Chart IV omitted.) 
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Tons of scrap iron and steel originated and terminated in New England 
[Carioad traffic, 1940-49] 


Tons Tons Net rail- Tons Tons | Net rail- 
Year origi- termi- | road tons Year origi- termi- | road tons 
nated nated outflow nated nated outflow 
190... 525,374 | 238, 989 286, 385 P 1,059, 077 [ 289,749 769, 328 
689,122 220, 421 468, 701 First quarter 199, 566 63, 432 136, 134 
257, 226 836, 167 Second quarter] 200, 787 80, 595 216, 192 
Tras | 740,820 || Fourthquarter..-) 30% 162] 72407] 258 748 
N 70 ourth quarter. 745 
180, 796 715, 357 1949; 8 
187, 891 510, 689 First quarter 262, 248 88, 286 174, 062 
253, 830 789, 720 Second quarter. 123, 980 49, 870 74, 110 


Source: Interstate Commerce Commission. Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics; Research and 
Statistics Department, Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, 


Number of persons employed in major steel-consuming industries in New England, New 
York, and New Jersey in 1947 


New England, New York, 
and New Jersey 


United States 


Industry Percent of Percent of 
United Number of United Number of | Percent of 
States employees States employees total 
total total 

ee bodies and 

— eee 0.9 8.8 , 160 00 

Akerat and aircraft engines.. 13.6 25.1 108, 878 100 

Radios and related products.. 10.0 41.1 178, 595 100 

Ship and boat building 8.1 33.8 149, 655 100 

Metal stampings. 8.0 19.9 132, 011 100 

Refrigeration machine 4.8 11.9 129, 200 100 

Motors and generators 7.3 22.9 127,012 100 
Heating and cooking appli- 

3.6 14.0 110, 475 100 

20, 2 28.3 898 100 

10.7 17.5 80,075 100 

2.9 15.6 „678 100 

28.5 41.1 76, 537 100 

a —ᷓ i 

. . 70, 65 1 

Boiler shop products. w 3.7 11.0 979 100 
Special-industry machinery, 

Di O acca o 18.5 35.6 68, 093 100 
Machine shops. 8.2 20.2 58, 1€0 100 
Wirek i 0. C. a A 24.9 56, 842 100 

. 1. 43.7 55,079 100 
Metalworking machinery, 

EE Aa 7.0 25.2 54, 988 100 
Textile machinery. 62.4 70.9 , 583 100 
Ball and roller bear in 37. 3 50. 9 52, 174 100 
Bolts, nuts, washers, 

TTT 22.7 29.7 49, 235 100 
Tin cans and other tinware... 2.3 19.8 46, 890 100 
Electrical 8 — pee 19.3 25.7 44,371 100 
Sheot-metal work. 5.1 21.4 42, 643 100 
Wiring devices and supplies. 29.5 57.3 38, 367 100 
Iron and steel forgings. .------ 8.3 16.4 86, 724 100 
Transformers 29.1 37.9 36, 635 100 
Hand tools, n. e, . 22.0 39,2 35, 668 100 
General industrial ma 

NS. E e 14.3 37.3 34, 335 100 
Screw-machine product 15.3 26. 4 28, 492 100 
Typewriters 48.3 97.0 26, 604 100 
Primary metal 

FVV 9.0 25.3 22, 138 100 
Outi a ae 41.7 88.0 , 248 100 
Motorcycles and bicycles. 16.6 24.0 15, 615 100 
Blowers and ſans ....-. 25.2 39. 1 14, 794 100 
Edge tools 32.7 38.8 8, 828 100 
Nails and spikes 57.5 64. 7 3, 805 100 

Total. 11.7 702, 708 25.4 3.118, 517 100 
Population, 1947 9, 139, 000 6.4 27, 931, 000 19.5 143, 414, 000 100 
Income payment, 

wnls, .. $12, 943, 000, 000 6.8 |$44, 819, 000, 000 23.7 8189, 212, 000, 000 100 


Source: Census of Manufactures, 1947. 


Manufacturing profit for a New England steel mill—case II- using Labrador ore; selling 
prices at levels of Jan. 3, 1950 


[Based on operation at 85 to 90 percent of ingot capacity] 


Product Manufac- 


Plates 
Hot-rolled sheets. 
Cold- rolled sheets 


2, 319, 000 


1 On basis of 20 percent heat-treated steel. 
2 Does not include estimated net profit of $500,000 on sale of byproducts. 


Percentage of manufacturing profit to sales—35.7 percent, 


1950 
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Schedule of rental payments for a New England steel mill 
Based on $160,000,000 debt to Authority at 134 percent average interest and 25-year amortization at variable rate I 


10-year average 


pä 
85 


— mi at 


S n ES 
882 


8888888888 


8 


9.0 
4.0 
5.0 
6.0 
5.0 
4.0 
3.0 
3.0 
4.0 
5.0 


Seesen 


2555555555 
8888888888 


#3 


; 
g 


1 Rates for 25-year amortization (on initial principal): Ingot rate 91-100, 6 percent; Ingot rate 81-90, 5 percent; ingot 
rate 71-80, 4 percent (normal, based on 36-year industry rate); ingot rate 61-70, 3 percent; ingot rate 0-60, 2 percent. 


Reduction of principal in 10 years—$67,200,000. At that rate, principal retirement in 24 years. 


Net profit for New England steel mill using Labrador ore; selling prices at levels of Jan. 
3, 1950, first 10 years at assumed ingot rates 


{Dollars in thousands} 


Assumed ingot rate (on 1,250,- 
000-ton capacity)... M 


Manufacturing profit.... 


G. a. ands 
Rental (interest [134 per- 


cent] and amortization)..} 7,600) 9,116) 10,604) 12,064) 10,296) 8,556) 6,844) 6, 7600 8,276) 9,764| 8,988 
Depreciation 2. 437| 3. 437 3, 437 3, 437 3, 437 3. 437] 3, 437 3, 437 3,437 
Property taxes 1. 40, 240 240; 240) 240 240) 240) 240 

e Le RES R 14, 877 

— 
Net profit before taxes 10,477 
— | SOS OS — 

Federal income tax (38 
N 3, 981 
State income tax 4........- 236 


Total income taxes 
Net profit after taxes 


Net return on stockholders’ 
investment ($80,000,000) 


percent.. 

Net profit (after taxes) to 
Net protit (after taxes) per ton” 
of Bnished products.......... 


1 Variable percentage of sales, based on operating rate (70-percent rate, 3.5 percent; 80-percent rate, 3.25 percent; 


100-percent rate, 3 percent). 
2 Estimated at $ 


ssum ite near 
000,000 investment in fixed plant and equipment. 


d at $2.75 per ton of annual ingot capacity of 1,250,000 tons, the rate currently charged on comparable 
operations; $1,800,000 may be taken as depreciation at 414 percent on stockh 
equipment; the remaining $1,637,000 may be taken as maintenance and * 8 

3 ing 8 ew London, Conn., $12 per $1,000 valuation on $20,000,000, 50 percent of stockholders’ $40,- 


olders’ $40,000,000 investment in plant and 


3 percent on net taxable income before Federal tax, by formula that makes effective rate 244 percent. 


THE New ENGLAND COUNCIL, IRON AND STEEL 
COMMITTEE, 1950 


Chairman: Frederick S. Blackall, Jr., pres- 
ident and treasurer, the Taft-Peirce Manu- 
facturing Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 

Vice chairman: Richard L. Bowditch, presi- 
dent, C. H. Sprague & Son Co., Boston, Mass. 

Secretary: Ray M. Hudson, New England 
Council, Boston, Mass. 

Maine: John S. Chafee, vice president in 
charge of manufacturing, Saco-Lowell Shops, 
Biddeford. 

New Hampshire: His Excellency Sherman 
Adams, Governor of New Hampshire, Con- 
cord. 

Vermont: Robert F. Patrick, treasurer, 
G. S. Blodgett Co., Inc., Burlington. 

Massachusetts: Roger C. Damon, vice pres- 
ident, First National Bank of Boston, Boston; 
Brig. Gen. Georges F. Doriot, Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration, Bos- 
ton; Robert M. Edgar,’ assistant to the presl- 
dent, Boston & Maine and Maine Central 


1 Council officer or director. 


Railroads, Boston; Hon. Robert F. Bradford, 
Palmer, Dodge, Gardner, Bickford & Brad- 
ford, Boston; H. Frederick Hagemann, Jr., 
president, Rockland-Atlas National Bank of 
Boston, Boston; H. F. McCarthy, vice presi- 
dent, New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road, Boston; Dr. Alfred C. Neal, vice presi- 
dent and director of research, Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Boston, Boston; Robert P, 
Tibolt,; vice president, Eastern Gas & Fuel 
Associates, Boston; John F. Tinsley, presi- 
dent and general manager, Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, Worcester. 

Rhode Island: Robert G. Ashman, presi- 
dent, Newman-Crosby Steel Corp., Paw- 
tucket; Fred C. Tanner; vice president and 
general manager, Federal Products Corp., 
Providence. 

Connecticut: Maurice H. Pease, vice presi- 
dent and general manager, the Stanley 
Works, Bridgeport, F. R. Hoadley, president, 
Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., Ansonia. 


1 Council officer or director, 
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A STEEL MILL FOR New ENGLAND—HIGHLIGHTS 
OF THE NEW ENGLAND COUNCIL’s ACTIVITIES 


1. November 1946: President Richard L. 
Bowditch proposes to executive committee of 
the New England Council an economic re- 
search program to determine if a New Eng- 
land steel plant would be warranted. Pre- 
liminary work begun. 

2. March 1947: Mr. Bowditch first publicly 
urges New England as the logical location of 
a steel plant to be supplied from overseas 
mines. 

3. September 1947: The New England 
Council retains Econometric Institute, Inc., 
to study the possibilities of establishing an 
integrated steel plant in New England. 

4. June 1948: The Econometric Institute, 
Inc., reports to the council that New England 
has the markets, the labor, and the metal 
scrap to justify expansion of its existing non- 
integrated steel production, and that new 
developments should be carefully studied. 

5. June 1948: Thirty-five officers and 
directors of the council journey to Canada 
to discuss matters of mutual economic in- 
terest with governmental and business 
leaders of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince 
Edward Island, and Newfoundland, 

6, July 1948: The Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston and New England Council join in a 
study of the impact of the basing-point de- 
cision on important New England industries. 

7. August 1948: The council and bank re- 
ceive from Mr. John E. Kelly, mining con- 
sultant, a detailed report of the status of the 
recently discovered iron-ore deposits in 
Labrador and Quebec, and current progress 
in their development. 

8. December 1948: The council appoints a 
New England iron and steel supply committee 
to study carefully all elements and available 
facts bearing on this subject. First meeting 
held. 

9. January 1949: Steel committee members 
begin exploratory conversations with top 
executives of major American steel com- 
panies. 

10. January 1949: Mr. Kelly renders com- 
pletely documented Canadian ore survey to 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston. 

11, April 1949: Continued contacts with 
steel executives. 

12. June 1949: With new information avail- 
able, the steel committee, urider Chairman 
Frederick S. Blackall, Jr., retains Mr. Kelly's 
professional engineering services. 

13. July 1949: Mr. Kelly receives cordial 
cooperation from Canadian mining interests 
and visits Ungrva ore deposits in Labrador 
and Quebec; also Newfoundland iron mines. 

14. August 1949: Under leadership of 
Chairman Blackall, Mr. Kelly and Dr. Neal 
of Federal Reserve bank begin direct nego- 
tiations with chief executives of several major 
basic steel companies. 

15. October 1949: Several coastal communi- 
ties in New England organize study groups 
to prepare local site and resource data. 

16. January 1950: Dr. A. C. Neal, research 
economist on steel committee, testifies before 
joint congressional committee on the eco- 
nomic report, concerning the economic feasi- 
bility for manufacture of steel in New Eng- 
land, and the region’s need for a local source 
of steel. 

[From the New Hampshire Sunday News, 
Manchester, N. H., January 29, 1950] 


We Have No FRIENDS 


New England has no friends. 

The rest of the country regards this section 
as an economic and cultural backwater, in- 
habited by a race of coupon clippers living 
off the proceeds of wealth inherited from 
New Bedford whalers. 

The Federal Government thinks of us as 
a hotbed of reactionary Republicans, en- 
trenched State Street financiers and wrong- 
headed Yankee dirt farmers living off the 
sweat of a great mass of exploited immi- 
grant mill workers, 
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The Government's idea of how to treat 
New England is to establish discriminatory 
freight rates in behalf of the South and 
West, bring lawsuits against some of our 
most prosperous and stable industries (1. e., 
United Shoe and Scott-Williams) entice 
away others through Federal subsidies lav- 
ished on Puerto Rico and the TVA region, 
and keep up a series of harassing maneuvers 
against our power companies. Meanwhile, 
New England, which continues thrifty and 
prosperous despite its enemies, is a principal 
source of the very tax moneys which the 
Government hands out to the shiftless and 
the indigent In other parts of the country. 

Insult is heaped on injury by trust com- 
pany panjandrums who make their head- 
quarters in New England and operate on 
New England wealth, but who rarely, if ever, 
invest any of their New England money in 
New England enterprise. 

Like the Federal Government which they 
so bitterly criticize, the moguls of State 
Street prefer Puerto Rico to Maine as an 
outlet for swollen treasures in their bursting 
coffers. 

Now comes United States Steel, and others 
of the combine known as Big Steel, to inter- 
pose the ponderous weight of their tech- 
nological and financial opinion between 
New England and its legitimate aspirations 
for a share in the steel industry. 

Pittsburgh, it appears, is threatened, Pitts- 
burgh is the great bastion and redoubt of 
those carefully contrived processes whereby 
Big Steel piles up unprecedented postwar 
profits while blandly arguing that it is neces- 
sary to raise prices still higher. 

Pittsburgh makes more than a third of the 
country’s steel, but as the Boston Herald 
observes, “much of its market is miles of high 
freight rates away.” Notes the Herald: 

“Even if the basing-point system should 
be restored, a large chunk of the steel-pro- 
duction capacity down there is an economic 
anachronism. Whenever there is a slacken- 
ing on steel demand, it is the Pittsburgh 
plants that slip off most in production, while 
the outlying plants, in Chicago, Sparrows 
Point, and Birmingham, maintain a better 
record. 

“They know down there that steel decen- 
tralization is in the cards, that Pittsburgh 
cannot forever exist as a surplus production 
area. They know that a big steel plant in 
New England will take away a rich market. 
They want to continue to ship to Indiana 
steel to be fashioned into refrigerator cases 
to be shipped to Springfield, Mass., to be 
made into refrigerators. They want to con- 
tinue to supply the steel for subassemblies 
to be freighted later to New England auto- 
mobile assembly plants in a transportation 
maze of production. It is Pittsburgh steel 
against New England. So the fight is on.” 

And so the spokesmen of Big Steel inform 
Congress that a steel mill in New England— 
where the conversion from soft goods to 
hard goods has doubled the region’s share 
of national steel consumption—would be 
uneconomic. Admiral Ben Moreell, of Jones 
& Laughlin, echoing United States Steel's 
Mr. Fairless, tells the congressional com- 
mittee that after exhaustive surveys of the 
New England situation, his company con- 
cluded that a New England plant would in- 
volve greater risk and a lower return than 
if Jones & Laughlin put the money into im- 
provement of existing plant. 

All of which may be true, from Big Steel’s 
viewpoint, but only if its precious status quo 
can be preserved. 

New England could help to kick over that 
status quo. 

New England, any day now, might get good 
and sick of this business of having no friends, 
among either the self-styled conservatives or 
the self-styled liberals. 

It might decide to do this steel job on its 
own, just as it has done everything else on 
its own, since the era of the New Bedford 
whalers. 
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One method—which now needs careful re- 
examination in the light of Big Steel's at- 
titude—has been suggested by Governor 
Adams, Lawrence Whittemore, and a strong 
group within the New England council. 

This method involves a plan of public 
financing which is both spectacular and 
risky—the so-called industrial authority 
plan, whereby funds are raised through pub- 
lic subscription, backed if necessary by the 
full faith and credit of the States. It in- 
volves also, if a suggestion by Mr. Whitte- 
more is adopted, large loans by the Federal 
Government. 

The Big Steel boys shudder at this latter 
suggestion. They are for free enterprise so 
long as it isn’t too gol-durned free. They 
abhor Government participation. 

So do we. As our readers know, we have 
been hesitant about endorsing the plans of 
Governor Adams and his colleagues. 

We've been especially cautious since Presi- 
dent Truman came out in the open and told 
the steel planners of the New England Coun- 
cil that the Federal Government looked with 
high favor on the idea of a New England 
steel mill, and would do all it could to help. 
Mr. Truman, it will be remembered, is the 
chap who not long ago threw a powerful 
fright into Big Steel with the suggestion of 
a yardstick steel mill, patterned after the 
TVA power yardstick. 

But the attitude displayed by Big Steel, 
in its testimony before Congress, puts mat- 
ters in a new light. The time has arrived, 
possibly, for a little honest soul-searching 
by those who have at heart the real interests 
of New England. 

How much longer can we afford our fine 
spirit of autarchy and independence, in the 
face of cutthroat competition from such 
diverse quarters as Big Steel and the Fair 
Dealers? How much longer can we look 
down our long blue noses at the go-getters 
and free Federal spenders in rival sections, 
while our shoes and textiles are snowed un- 
der by Government-abetted ` competition, 
both domestic and foreign, and our bright- 
est prospects—the mushrooming hard-goods 
industries—are mortally endangered by dis- 
criminatory high costs imposed arbitrarily 
on such basic ingredients as transportation 
and raw materials? 

The administration free spenders obvi- 
ously are simply pining to get into this New 
England steel picture. No doubt their mo- 
tives are political. But there are enough 
Republicans on the scene, like Governor 
Adams, to insure that the political credit 
will be spread around, and that even if Fed- 
eral funds are employed, they are used in a 
businesslike manner. 

The New England steel mill could, in fact, 
be made a truly nonpartisan and nonpoliti- 
cal venture. It could constitute a novel ex- 
periment in the employment of public 
finance to establish a privately operated 
basic industry essential to the health and 
growth of these secondary industries—all 
privately owned—which are New England’s 
best hope for the future. 

Most of us would go into such a project 
with our fingers crossed. Most of us would 
prefer to see the job tackled as an adventure 
in pure private enterprise. But if it just 
can’t be handled that way, well—a lot of us 
are determined that New England isn’t going 
to be made the national sacrificial goat 
forever. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF CALL OF THE CAL- 
ENDAR ON WEDNESDAY 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I should 
like to announce for the Record that, 
following the vote on the pending legis- 
lation, on Wednesday afternoon, I shall 
then move the consideration of bills on 
the calendar, and we shall start with the 
beginning of the calendar and go through 
to the end, 
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PROPOSED CHANGE IN METHOD OF ELEC- 
TION OF PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESI- 
DENT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. J. Res. 2) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States providing for the election 
of President and Vice President. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, the 
heart of the resolution now pending be- 
fore the Senate lies in the following pro- 
posals: 

First. The electoral college and the of- 
fice of elector would be abolished as 
being obsolete. 

Second. The electoral vote, 531, would 
be retained in order to preserve as nearly 
as Senate Joint Resolution 2 makes pos- 
sible the equality of the States and to 
maintain the relative voting strength of 
the States. 

Third. The counting of electoral votes 
by the whole unit for the winning candi- 
date in each State would be abolished, 
in favor of a distribution of electoral 
votes among candidates according to 
their popular votes. 

Fourth. Rival presidential candidates 
would share the electoral votes of each 
State in proportion to their total popu- 
lar vote therein. Since electors are elim- 
inated, the popular-vote totals would 
simply be certified by State officials to 
the seat of the Government of the United 
States, directed to the President of the 
Senate. 

Fifth. Each presidential candidate 
would be credited with the aggregate 
total of his proportionate shares of elec- 
toral votes in all the States. 

Sixth. A provision that a candidate 
having a plurality of the electoral votes, 
even if it fell short of a majority, would 
be substituted for the present majority 
requirement in electing a President. 

For the most part, past discussions of 
this and similar constitutional amend- 
ments have dealt principally with the 
evils of the electoral college system. 
What is necessary is that we make a fresh 
and independent study of the related 
question of what effect the proposed 
change may have on the future of Amer- 
ican politics. The subject is far more 
complicated, Iam fearful, than the spon- 
sors of the resolution seem to recognize, 
The whole pattern of the American sys- 
tem is certain to be altered. 

It is very important to find out what 
direction the change may take. Prog- 
ress is change, but all change is not 
progress, 

My colleague, the senior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG], on the floor 
of the Senate, May 16, 1934, in discussing 
another proposal for a change in the 
electoral system, said: 

I realize that the spirit of innovation is 
upon the land. I do not complain of that. 
I have supported many of the innovations. I 
realize that many problems demand new an- 
swers, and I am not afraid of them. Let us 
proceed courageously with whatever statu- 
tory innovations are necessary in the face of 
the crisis of the time, but let us not innovate 
needlessly. Let us by statutory innovation 
innovate where the situation requires it, but 
only in the last and final necessity when 
there is no other recourse let us be innovates 
upon the Constitution of the United States. 
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I so heartily agree with this that I re- 
peat the words of my distinguished col- 
league. I appreciate the spirit of reform, 
and shall here state my approval of some 
of the reforms which are proposed in 
Senate Joint Resolution 2. At the same 
time, I vigorously oppose other features 
of the resolution, because I believe them 
unwise and even dangerous to the Amer- 
ican system of government. 

I believe reforms must be handled with 
great care, when logic indicates they may 
easily go beyond the evils of the day to 
create other evils possibly greater than 
those intended to be cured. I do not 
favor constitutional amendments based 
on speculations impossible to appraise 
with reasonable surety as to the outcome, 
and I trust the people of the United 
States share this view. It is of tremen- 
dous significance that the amending 
clause of the Constitution, article V, 
reads: 

The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both 
Houses shall deem it necessary, shall propose 
amendments to this Constitution. 


I repeat, whenever Congress “shall 
deem it necessary.” There is sufficient 
warning, in those four words, that the 
amending process is not to be based on 
anything but the most certain causes 
and foreseeable effects. 

We are apt to speak more about the 
evils in our system and less about the 
strength and the good in it. Ours has 
been the one outstanding Government 
under a written Constitution federating 
sovereign states into a federal govern- 
ment. We have been successful from the 
beginning with a two-party system. We 
have maintained the principle of major- 
ity rule with the protection of the rights 
of the minorities. 

Our elective system has demonstrated 
its good qualities, notwithstanding the 
weakness of the electoral college, and we 
stand in the world today as the No. 1 
Nation. Our economic position in the 
world is not the result of chance. It is 
the result of a political philosophy and of 
an economic system under our Constitu- 
tion. Unless we can see in the future 
what a new system will bring us, we 
should not change to an unknown, un- 
chartered course. s 

The pending resolution has command- 
ed great popular appeal. First, it has the 
benefit of a distinguished bipartisan 
sponsorship. This bipartisan sponsor- 
ship would tend naturally to suppress 
any fear that either major party might 
be placed at a marked advantage or dis- 
advantage as a consequence of its opera- 
tion. Second, the resolution capitalizes 
on the common belief that the electoral 
college, as such, serves no useful purpose 
in our elective system. We are all fa- 
miliar with caricatures of the elec- 
toral college as a bearded, outworn in- 
dividual. This impression has probably 
attracted many supporters who have 
failed to grasp or to search out the full 
implications of the further changes pro- 
posed by Senate Joint Resolution 2. 

ABOLITION OF THE ELECTORAL COLLEGE 


The first feature of this resolution is 
to abolish presidential electors and the 
electoral college. The names of the 
Presidential and Vice Presidential candi- 
dates themselves would be placed upon 
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the ballots, and the people would vote 
directly for their choices. That is true 
in many States today. 

The reasons for this change are set 
forth fully in the majority report of the 
committee. Although it has served us 
well for 150 years, the electoral college 
has never operated as originally planned 
by the framers of the Constitution. The 
sponsors of Senate Joint Resolution 2 
point out that it is an inconvenient, ex- 
pensive fiction, maintained only in form. 
Moreover, without achieving the grand 
design expected of it by the founding 
fathers, the presidential-elector system 
may now be used to create uncertainty 
and confusion in presidential elections, 
In view of those considerations, and de- 
spite the fact that it has rendered no 
disservice, the electoral college might 
well be abolished, as Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 2 proposes to do. Such a reform 
would provide an assurance against a 
reversal of popular will, which might 
occur if members of the electoral col- 
lege failed to heed their instructions, 
That seems to be the one thing which is 
emphasized more than anything else, 
namely, that an elector, when he comes 
to cast his vote is not bound to cast it 
according to the instructions of the vot- 
ers, but may use his own discretion. 

As I have said, a great deal of support 
for the pending resolution has come 
from a popular belief that it is devoted 
only to this worth-while reform. Get- 
ting rid of outworn machinery invaria- 
bly meets with quick approval, and the 
idea of having it become universal prac- 
tice for the people to vote directly for 
the candidates of their choice has strong 
appeal. 

Senate Joint Resolution 2 benefits 
from these readily understandable and 
acceptable proposals. But if it were 
equally as well known that the resolu- 
tion contains other elements of reform, 
with revolutionary consequences to the 
political welfare of the country, I am 
sure there would be serious concern 
about approving the resolution in its 
present form. Mr. President, that is the 
burden of my argument here today. 

I am greatly distressed that a propo- 
sition as fundamentally important as 
the one before us has excited so little 
attention. We are here acting upon a 
change in the basic law of the land. 
Moreover, it is a change in one of the 
cardinal features of the Constitution, 
the elective system, and despite any con- 
trary impressions, it is an involved 
change. It is a very significant thing 
that there was scarcely anything in the 
Constitutional Convention which gave 
our founding fathers more difficulty, and 
about which they took more pains, than 
the business of electing the Chief Execu- 
tive. The considerations that were at 
work then are multiplied by the knowl- 
edge that today the office of President 
of the United States is beyond question 
one of the most important in the world. 
In anything which touches upon the 
methods of selecting the individual to 
exercise that office, we cannot proceed 
too deliberately, for we cannot afford to 
stumble. ; 

I urge that the electoral college can 
be abolished and provisions made for di- 
rect voting for Presidential candidates 
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by name, without going beyond desirable 
reform into unwise and dangerous 
changes in the American political 
system. 

* ELECTION BY PLURALITY 


The resolution also provides the Pres- 
ident and Vice President shall be chosen 
by a simple plurality of electoral votes 
instead of the present majority require- 
ment. The purpose is to eliminate re- 
course to elections by the House of Rep- 
resentatives and by the Senate respec- 
tively, as is now required when candi- 
dates for President and Vice President 
fail to obtain an electoral majority. 

The idea of improving upon the meth- 
od of congressional referendum in cases 
where no clear electoral-vote majority 
is gained from the popular vote undoubt- 
edly represents a desired reform. The 
possibility of throwing an election into 
the House, where voting is on a State 
basis, with no reflection of popular 
choice, has long been held a weakness 
in the elective system. 

But reform is one thing; radical 
change is quite another. To pass over 
from a requirement that a candidate 
must receive a majority of electoral votes 
to his election by simple plurality is in- 
deed such a radical change. 

The fathers of this country took spe- 
cial care to see that a person elected 
as President attained a clear majority 
of the total electoral vote. They knew 
the evils which arise when a Chief Execu- 
tive assumes office, backed only by weak 
support of a plurality of the total elec- 
toral vote. 

It is true, I know, that on 12 occasions 
a President of the United States has been 
elected without having had a majority 
of the popular vote. The present Presi- 
dent is one of these minority Presidents, 
But rather than improve upon that situ- 
ation, the proposal to elect by plurality 
is almost certain to perpetuate it. The 
condition will be perpetuated because 
it is a certain invitation for many parties 
to enter the field, if a plurality only is 
required. That means a break-down of 
the two-party system as we know it. 
While that two-party system is unknown 
to the Constitution, it is one of the most 
constructive features of American gov- 
ernment. It may be put forward that we 
have succeeded in maintaining the de- 
sirable two-party system because par- 
ties have had to remain large and co- 
ordinated in order to secure the electoral 
majority required in the Constitution. 

To illustrate the consequences which 
might follow from a plurality rather than 
a majority requirement, it would be pos- 
sible for a candidate with a totalitarian 
philosophy to be elected President, with 
only 30 percent of the popular and elec- 
toral vote, even though bitterly opposed 
by 70 percent of the people voting for 
three or more other candidates. 

This is by no means a remote possi- 
bility. Wherever plurality decisions are 
provided for as in Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 2, there is an ever-present tendency 
toward minority control. A well-organ- 
ized, compact minority may easily prevail 
over scattered, divided majorities. We 
saw this in the field of corporate control, 
when small, compact minorities gained 
dominance over a corporation even when 
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the minority had 10 percent or less of the 
stockholder vote. We see it in the field of 
labor organization. How is it thought 
the Communists gained control over the 
United Electrical Workers, CIO? Was it 
because the thousands of loyal American 
union workers wanted Communist con- 
trol? By no means was that a reason. A 
small Communist minority, knowing 
exactly what they wanted, used the union 
election machinery to gain control over 
the unorganized majority of the union 
membership. 

Furthermore, it is never enough to say 
that a possibility is remote when a failure 
to guard against such a possibility may 
be fatal: The supporters of representa- 
tive government must win every battle; 
their opponents need only one victory 
and it is over for the future. 

Merely because the present procedure 
for congressional referendum is unsatis- 
factory, we should not abandon all pro- 
tection against the plurality election of 
extremists who are opposed by a large 
majority of the people. 

PROTECTION OF THE TWO-PARTY SYSTEM 


It is not alone the election of unpopular 
extremists against which we should 
guard, however. We must guard against 
any break-down of the two-party sys- 
tem which has served America so well. 
Any break-down of the two-party system 
would bring on what my able and dis- 
tinguished colleague [Mr. VANDENBERG] 
in 1934 called the continental curse of 
European politics, namely, multiple 
parties, bloc government, group control, 
minority administration of the affairs of 
the people. 

Mr. President, it has recently been re- 
ported in the press that in the next Greek 
election there will be 86 parties. 

I only wish that I might digress here 
to dwell at length on the qualities of the 
two-party system. That system repre- 
sents a vertical alinement of interests 
which isolates the lunatic fringes and 
permits the shadings at the center to 
move forward effectively. It represents 
a concentration of responsibility, where 
we can affirm on the one hand and deny 
on the other. Any break-up of party 
solidarity means a diffusion of responsi- 
bility which deprives the people of an 
opportunity to speak effectively on any 
issue. 

It is perhaps the best commentary on 
the importance and durability of the two- 
party system that this country has known 
70 political parties in its history, each of 
which has elected at least one Member 
of Congress. But each one, and in a very 
short time, disappeared or was absorbed 
in one of the two major parties. This 
did not happen by luck or chance. The 
electoral system itself had much to do 
with it. 

The only possible alternative to the 
two-party system is government by coali- 
tion, which is common in Europe. That 
is divided responsibility, with authority 
centered only temporarily in a ministry. 
Because the ministry possesses no other 
responsibility, it must of necessity also 
possess the power to dissolve the legisla- 
ture, so that any issue upon which the 
government divides may be sent directly 
to the people for decision. Our Constitu- 
tion does not make such a provision, and 
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we do not want it, for we prefer to sub- 
stitute the discipline of effective party 
responsibility. 

I might observe here that the Demo- 
cratic Party must soon face up to this 
matter of party responsibility. It is only 
a matter of time before the people are 
going to demand an accounting for the 
divided responsibility which exists with- 
in that party. When that day comes, 
there will be a regeneration of political 
rivalry, particularly in the South, which 
no artificial device, such as Senate Joint 
Resolution 2, could promote. The peo- 
ple’s demand for party solidarity and 
undivided responsibility assures genuine 
two-party competition. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. President, so 
long as we maintain and do not tamper 
with the two-party system, any need of 
avoiding the eventuality which occurs 
when a Presidential candidate fails to 
obtain a majority of the electoral vote 
would be rare. But if there is a need to 
improve upon the present method of con- 
gressional referendum, I think there is 
a far better solution than by-passing it 
completely by requiring only an electoral 
plurality. 

I have prepared an amendment to 
Senate Joint Resolution 2 which I now 
send to the desk, Mr. President, and 
which I will explain at a later time, be- 
fore we vote on the pending business. In 
brief, this amendment would correct any 
defects in the electoral-college system 
and would preserve and strengthen the 
constitutional provisions for congres- 
sional referendum in Presidential elec- 
tions. 

PROPORTIONAL COUNTING OF ELECTORAL VOTES 


Senate Joint Resolution 2 provides that 
in recording a State’s electoral votes, 
they shall be credited to respective can- 
didates in proportion to their popular 
votes in each State, and then totaled for 
each candidate for the Nation as a whole. 

This is the most revolutionary and the 
most controversial of the changes pro- 
posed by Senate Joint Resolution 2. As 
sponsors of the resolution freely admit, 
this proportionate division of electoral 
votes will work decided changes in vot- 
ing habits, in the make-up of the political 
party system as we know it in this coun- 
try, and upon the conduct of Presidential 
election campaigns. 

Under the present system, commonly 
called the unit rule, the candidate re- 
ceiving the most votes in each State re- 
ceives the whole of the State’s electoral 
vote. Further, he has to get an absolute 
majority of all electoral votes in the Na- 
tion and more than any other candidate 
to win the Presidency. 

Senate Joint Resolution 2 proposes to 
abolish this system, and in its place to 
divide up the electoral votes in each State 
in the proportions indicated by the pop- 
ular vote. A radical candidate who had 
no hope of election in one or a group of 
States under the present system could 
add up all his electoral votes in all 48 
States, under Senate Joint Resolution 2, 
and make a strong showing. He would 
not need a majority to win. A plural- 
ity—merely one vote more than the next 
highest candidate—would be enough un- 
der Senate Joint Resolution 2. Then, if 
there were three or four candidates in 
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the field, a radical candidate with 30 
percent of the vote could become the 
Chief Executive. 

The intention of a proportional count- 
ing system is to reflect mathematically 
the popular will. Such a perfect reflec- 
tion is not possible under our Federal 
system. Regardless of population, each 
State is assured one electoral vote for 
each Representative from the State in 
the House of Representatives, and two 
additional votes signifying its equality 
with all other States in the Senate. 

Mr. President, under the present sys- 
tem, if the population of a State were to 
be reduced to 5,000 people, that State, 
under the federated principle, would 
have three electoral votes, because it 
would be entitled to one Representative 
in the House of Representatives and two 
Senators on the floor of the Senate. 

The result is that only 82 percent of 
the electoral vote represents population, 
while 18 percent is assured to the States 
regardless of population by reason of the 
fact that each State has two Senators. 

The situation is further complicated 
by the fact that no electoral vote repre- 
sents actual popular voting as such. In 
States where actual voting is high, an 
electoral vote counts for many times the 
popular vote in a State where the turn- 
out of popular votes is low. I shall show 
the effect of this later on in my argument. 


PROPOSAL AFFECTS FEDERALIZATION 


Given the electoral system as a neces- 
sary corollary of federalization, and bar- 
ring the difference between States in 
voting intensity, those who want to see 
the popular vote most accurately re- 
flected might be expected to espouse a 
system of direct voting for President and 
Vice President, whereby the gross pop- 
ular vote in the Nation would be counted 
alone. As a matter of fact, the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce], who is 
the principal sponsor of Senate Joint 
Resolution 2, has put forward such a 
proposal in the past, and I believe still 
favors it, although his feeling would be, 
as he remarked in the hearings, “One’ 
war at a time.” He is a realist, and he 
has written that “to eliminate the credit 
given for Senators (that is, the two extra 
electoral votes), or to eliminate any 
electoral allotment to each State would 
destroy any possibility at all of electoral 
reform.” 

I agree with that. The system of gov- 
ernment which we have is a federated 
system. The various parts have kept 
together. It has been successful be- 
cause it has been a federated system. 
The fact that the great State of New 
York has only two votes in the Senate, 
and the State of Wyoming or Montana, 
let us say, with a very small population, 
also has two votes, is what helps to keep 
us together as a federated Union. If we 
wipe out what cements the States to- 
gether as a federated Union, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we will find to our regret that the 
federation has been weakened, and pos- 
sibly even dissolved. In other words, 
sponsors of direct popular election run 
head on into the expression of sovereign- 
ty by the federated States which wish 
to preserve the privileges and status ac- 
corded them under federation. 
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Finding it impossible to break down 
the resistance built up by the federated 
principle, Senate Joint Resolution 2 
seeks to cross the privileges accorded in 
federation and installed in the electoral 
vote with another system for represent- 
ing popular will by proportionate count- 
ing of the electoral votes. In other 
words, Mr. President, what they wish to 
do is to cross the two systems. The elec- 
toral votes are retained, but counting by 
State units is abolished. The paradox 
in that result is that by indirection the 
States are required to surrender their 
sovereignty over the disposition of their 
own electoral votes. 

A change in the American political 
system so far reaching as this is bound 
to produce strong arguments for and 
against the wisdom of the change. For- 
tunately, I believe the hearings on Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 2 are about the most 
complete the Congress has ever had on 
proposals of this nature. Opposing 
points of view are aired more exhaus- 
tively than ever before, although even 
fuller exploration may be desired. The 
point I wish to emphasize, however, is 
that most of the arguments offered in 
these hearings are speculative, because 
it cannot be known in advance what 
changes will be worked in voting habits, 
in political parties, and in the conduct of 
presidential elections. The sponsors of 
the resolution and the majority report 
take the view that all the proposed 
changes will be beneficial, with no ill 
effects on the American system of gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. President, I cannot agree with 
these conclusions. It is my considered 
judgment that the arguments and con- 
clusions which have been set forth by 
the sponsors and adopted in the ma- 
jority report rest too heavily on doubt- 
ful speculations. It is my further con- 
sidered judgment that until the implica- 
tions and consequences of this radical 
change in counting votes can be more 
definitely appraised, this part of the 
resolution should be disapproved, and it 
should not become an issue upon which 
the legislatures might vote. 

THE CONSTITUTION SHOULD NOT BE AMENDED 
ON A SPECULATIVE BASIS 

It is well to repeat that, while all prog- 
ress is change, not all change is progress. 
The wise man does not discard the old 
for the new until he is reasonably cer- 
tain that the new will be an improve- 
ment, without harmful effects. Reason 
and logic simply do not support the con- 
clusions which its sponsors draw from 
Senate Joint Resolution 2. The framers 
of the Constitution took exceeding care 
to make the amendment process difficult 
in order to discourage amendments on 
frivolous or speculative grounds. They 
knew the great importance of stability 
in law and tradition. They most as- 
suredly were of the opinion that the Con- 
stitution should not be amended on any 
speculative basis. 

While the facts and arguments in the 
hearings speak for themselves, it may 
be useful for those who must act on this 
important question if I comment upon 
the principal points raised by the specu- 
lations on this change in the country’s 
political system. 
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Throughout the hearings there was 
much speculation on the prospective 
advantages and disadvantages likely to 
accrue to one political party or another 
from proportionate sharing of electoral 
votes. The interest so aroused is natu- 
ral and wholesome. 

Thus, whether the Republican Party 
may gain more from a sharing of elec- 
toral votes in the South than it loses by 
sharing its areas of strength in the 
North, or whether the Democratic Party 
may find it more to their liking to sur- 
render strength in the South for pos- 
sible gains elsewhere, are certainly ques- 
tions for these parties to consider care- 
fully. Whether both major parties can 
afford to accept a device which may 
easily transfer their strength to third 
and fourth parties is also something they 
may rightfully consider in view of the 
great advantages of a two-party system. 

The hearings contain much specula- 
tion on this point, worthy of careful 
study. With a century of remarkably 
stable political tradition behind them, 
in which political power has been shared 
by the two major parties in fairly even 
balance, they may wish before making 
radical changes, to give some weight to 
the notable quotation in the Federalist 
Papers on the spirit of injustice to the 
effect that “No man can be sure that he 
may not be tomorrow the victim of that 
by which he may be a gainer today.” 

Mr. President, I do not oppose this 
change because of any fear of adverse 
consequences to any particular political 
party or interest. I stand upon the 
broader ground of the effect radical 
change will have upon the American po- 
litical system as a whole. My opposi- 
tion goes straight to the wisdom in rea- 
son and logic of dividing up the electoral 
vote as proposed in Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 2. I find no values to be gained, 
and many to lose by it. In some re- 
spects, I see great harm possible in mak- 
ing so vital a change in our political sys- 
tem when the consequences cannot be 
fully appraised. This is not a change 
which once made can be easily undone 
if found unwise. As we all know, for 
sound reasons it has been made difficult 
to amend the Constitution. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 2 FOSTERS MINORITY 
ELECTIONS 

Those who favor proportional sharing 
of a State’s electoral vote emphasize the 
point that it will eliminate or at least 
minimize the possibility of a president 
being elected without a majority, or even 
a plurality of the popular vote. This is 
an absurdity. The very basis of Senate 
Joint Resolution 2 is plurality election. 
On its face the resolution makes possible 
the election of minority candidates. 

In discussing the matter of an election 
by plurality, I have observed that “mi- 
nority” Presidents have not been un- 
common. This comes largely from an- 
other fact upon which I have com- 
mented, that electoral votes, while rep- 
resenting population generally, except 
for the two senatorial votes, do not rep- 
resent popular voting. In one State, for 
example, an electoral vote may represent 
more than 130,000 popular votes, while 
in another it may represent less than 
12,000 popular votes. 
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Nothing in Senate Joint Resolution 2 
guarantees a more equitable balance, be- 
cause the factors which make for this 
inequality go far deeper than mere po- 
litical rules. It is a principle argument 
advanced on behalf of Senate Joint Res- 
olution 2 that it would tend to lessen that 
inequality. 

Admittedly, some of the disparity 
might be removed by the division of the 
electoral votes, but other factors, such as 
the difference caused by allotting two 
senatorial votes without reference to 
population, would remain to create dis- 
parities under the proposed scheme. 
Moreover, new causes for minority Presi- 
dents are quite possible under the pro- 
portionate sharing of electoral votes. 

As a matter of fact, it has been effec- 
tively demonstrated by opponents of 
Senate Joint Resolution 2 that the pos- 
sibility of a minority President is a prob- 
ability when the solid South is con- 
sidered relative to the rest of the coun- 
try. That situation cannot be changed, 
short of a radical shift in the voting hab-. 
its of the South. 

To illustrate, normally solid Missis- 
sippi, with nine electoral votes might 
give one party an electoral advantage of 
8.5 votes, when they are counted propor- 
tionally. This margin might be gained 
by a popular plurality of 172,000. In 
Michigan, as a State which is typically 
more evenly divided and with a greater 
election turn-out, it would take a pop- 
ular plurality of approximately 980,000 
votes for the opposite party to offset the 
electoral advantage in the single State 
of Mississippi. 

Let me repeat that. Under the pro- 
posed amendment of the Constitution 
a popular plurality of approximately 
980,000 votes would be required for the 
opposite party to offset the 81⁄2 electoral 
votes which would result to the advan- 
tage of the other party in the single State 
of Mississippi by a popular plurality in 
that State of 172,000 votes. Would the 
adoption of the amendment proposed by 
the joint resolution cure such an evil? 
No, Mr. President. 

I am aware of the argument that sta- 
tistics based on general elections in the 
South should not be relied upon, because 
a greater number of ballots is cast in 
primaries. Is it not reasonable to as- 
sume, however, that the great number of 
primary votes which are not cast in the 
general election are a reservoir of 
strength for the principal party? That 
being so, any greater turn-out in the gen- 
eral election would merely aggravate the 
unbalance in the electoral vote under 
proportional counting. 

The sponsors of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 2 insist, of course, that voting habits 
everywhere, and particularly in the 
South, would be so radically changed as 
to bring about a state of balance. The 
chance to get electoral votes, say the 
sponsors of Senate Joint Resolution 2, of- 
fers an incentive to Republicans, for ex- 
ample, to campaign and make headway 
in the South. But is not the relatively 
small number of votes necessary to cap- 
ture a southern State’s electoral votes 
also an incentive for the Republicans 
to move into the South? Has not that 
incentive always been there, and have the 
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Republicans ever been able to take ad- 
vantage of it? 

These matters of prospective changes 
in voting habits are pure speculation, in- 
capable of proof or demonstration. But 
it is worth while to consider this argu- 
ment further. 

If proportional sharing of the vote in 
the solid South offers an incentive for 
Republicans to make progress there, 
why would not the chance for electoral 
votes on a sharing basis offer incentives 
to minority groups all over the country, 
since the Republican Party is nothing 
more nor less than a minority party in 
the South. 

When sponsors of the resolution wish 
to appeal to Republicans, they cite the 
chance for them to get electoral votes 
in the South. But when critics point out 
that the same incentive is held out to 
minority groups elsewhere and every- 
where, the sponsors pooh-pooh the idea. 
They can hardly have it both ways. 

PROPORTIONAL COUNTING FOSTERS MULTIPLE 

PARTIES 

I firmly believe the proportionate 
sharing of electoral votes is a direct en- 
couragement to the growth of multiple 
parties. As I have discussed this possi- 
bility in another connection, such a 
prospect carries grave implications. It 
would mean an end to the two-party sys- 
tem which has been so instrumental in 
preserving political stability and re- 
sponsible government, In its place would 
come splinter factions and multiple par- 
ties which have plagued and retarded 
representative government wherever 
they have appeared. 

Under the present unit system, 
minority political groups, usually advo- 
cating extreme views, rarely attract 
enough votes to capture the electoral 
vote of a State. At most, they can swing 
their voting strength between the two 
major parties. Sponsors of the reso- 
lution deplore this nuisance value of 
minority parties and pressure groups. I 
can see considerable good in them to the 
two-party system. Their inability to 
gain electoral votes under the unit rule 
deprives them of incentive to remain 
compact and to grow as individual par- 
ties. At the same time, their limited 
voting strength is enough to cause fer- 
ment in the major parties which are 
forced to clean house, and adopt new 
ideas to gain the aid of minority groups. 
The result is to prevent fragmentation 
into multiple parties with all its attend- 
ant evils and to preserve and to in- 
vigorate the two-party system. Under 
the resolution, these minority groups will 
have an incentive and opportunity to 
grow on their own. I believe that is ex- 
actly what would happen if the amend- 
ment were ratified, and became the 
supreme law of the land. 

Their share of electoral votes in each 
State and accumulated total across the 
Nation would provide a score card for 
their progress. The shining goal would 
be to divide and conquer the major par- 
ties by splintering. The resolution 
makes this easier and attractive because 
it requires only a plurality of electoral 
votes to win. Minorities need not bid 
for a majority. With enough independ- 
ent factions on the voting scene, a com- 
pact minority group of 40 percent or 
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less in electoral vote can gain a major 
victory. Why do the sponsors of the 
resolution deny this possibility when 
they freely admit that the sharing of 
electoral votes offers an incentive for 
the major parties to campaign in each 
other’s strongholds, such as the Demo- 
cratic South and let us say Republican 
Maine? What makes them think that 
dissatisfied voters will turn only from 
one major party to the other when elec- 
toral votes, essential to victory, offer 
them incentives? Even the existing unit 
rule has permitted a demonstration of 
what dissatisfied voters may do. When 
southern voters in the 1948 election be- 
came dissatisfied with their own Demo- 
crat Party, they did not turn to the Re- 
publican Party, but set up a third inde- 
pendent group, the Dixiecrats. 


EXPERIENCE IN THE 1948 ELECTION 


How, in the face of this clear demon- 
stration of exactly what southerners will 
do, can the sponsors of this resolution 
persist in the claim that only the two 
major parties will share the votes of the 
South? How can southerners support 
this resolution in the belief that it will 
strengthen the Democrats or, at the 
most, encourage Republicans, when the 
1948 election proved otherwise. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Murray in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Michigan yield to the Senator 
from Tennessee? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator has 
asked why we in the South think this 
proposal would strengthen the two-party 
system and would not lead to the forma- 
tion of third parties or splinter parties in 
the South. 

Our idea is that under the system 
here proposed, if put into effect, both 
political parties, instead of conceding or 
marking off the electoral votes of the 
South, would fight for and work for votes 
in the South just as they do in the pivotal 
States, and therefore the problems of the 
South and of States in a similar situa- 
tion would receive more consideration by 
the platform writers and policy makers 
of the two major political parties. Like- 
wise, the voters of the South and of other 
sections of the country would find better 
representation and a stronger voice in 
the programs and policies of the two 
major political parties, and consequently 
would stay with those two major parties. 

In my opinion—and my opinion is dif- 
ferent from that of the Senator from 
Michigan—inevitably that would be the 
result of the passage of Senate Joint Res- 
olution 2 and the adoption of the consti- 
tutional amendment it proposes. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I an- 
swer the Senator by saying that what he 
has just stated is a speculation which has 
been disproved by actual fact. The ac- 
tual fact is that in 1948 when the South 
disagreed with the Democratic Party, 
some of the Southern States bolted the 
Democratic Party at the convention. 
Did they come over to the Republican 
Party? Oh, no, Mr. President. Instead, 
they formed their own party, a splinter 
party, the Dixiecrat Party. There is the 
fact; that is what happened. 
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Mr. President, anyone who is aware of 
the voting habits of the South must know 
that the Southern States are not going 
to join the other major political party. 
They demonstrated that beyond any 
question in the 1948 elections, when they 
formed a splinter party. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Does not the Sena- 
tor believe it is a fact that the platforms 
and programs of both the major political 
parties are written, to a considerable ex- 
tent, in order to attract the voters of the 
so-called pivotal States, and that, so far 
as relates to the South and certain other 
States which historically have gone 
either one way or the other, the platform 
writers and policy makers of the two 
major political parties in framing the 
platforms are not so much concerned 
with them as they are with the problems 
and conditions of special groups in the 
pivotal States? Is not that one of the 
reasons why the Republican Party has 
not made greater headway in the South? 

Mr. FERGUSON. No; I do not think 
that is the reason, so far as the South is 
concerned. I think the Senator from 
Tennessee knows of a much better rea- 
son for the situation in the South. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Does not the Sen- 
ator from Michigan agree, having worked 
intimately with the Republican National 
Committee, that usually the master- 
minds of the two political parties before 
the election separately decide which 
States are worth working for? In other 
words, they decide that certain States 
will go Democratic in any event, so that 
there is no use in doing anything in them, 
for instance, perhaps in Tennessee or 
South Carolina; while, on the other 
hand, the Democratic high command 
may think Georgia or Alabama will be 
Democratic in any event, so there is no 
use in putting on any election campaign 
in those States or in particularly con- 
sidering their problems in connection 
with the writing of the platform. So the 
battlefield finally dwindles down to some 
11 or 12 States where ordinarily the votes 
are close. Does not that occur? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I think the Senator 
is correct in regard to the writing of the 
platforms, but I think it will be found 
that the platforms are written having in 
mind the centers of population and the 
centers of property, as well as indi- 
viduals. If we are to continue to have a 
two-party system, then we shall have to 
do just what the parties have been doing 
in the past. If we are to develop the 
same philosophy that France has de- 
veloped, then we will have the Central 
States with a platform and a party, the 
Eastern States with a platform and a 
party, the Southern States with a plat- 
from and a party, the far Western 
States, even the Mountain States, with 
their platform and their party; and then 
we shall have parties such as a farmers’ 
party, a labor party, a business party; 
and the first thing we know we shall be 
electing a President of the United States 
with as little as 25 percent of the popular 
vote, because under this proposed elec- 
tive system all a successful candidate will 
need will be a plurality of the votes; and 
the one who could rally the largest 
popular vote under such a split situation 
would become President of the United 
States. 
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Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr, KEFAUVER. I do not wish to in- 
fringe unduly upon the Senator’s time 
by going into detail regarding the mat- 
ter now under discussion. I expect to 
answer the Senator’s argument later this 
afternoon. 

But I wish to say that the strengthen- 
ing of our presidential election system by 
having two real national, Nation-wide 
parties, is one of the principal reasons 
why I have been so much interested in 
the pending joint resolution. 

I should like to call the Senator’s at- 
tention to the fact that in most of the 
States, the governors and other State 
Officials are elected on a plurality basis. 
Yet we have seen less development of so- 
called splinter parties or third parties or 
minority parties in the States of the 
Union than we have in the Federal Gov- 
ernment under the electoral-college sys- 
tem. This leads the junior Senator from 
Tennessee to the conclusion that the 
people of the Nation believe in, appreci- 
ate the value of, and wish to sustain the 
two-party system, and are not going to 
support multiple parties, as have the 
French people. That is evidenced by the 
fact that throughout the United States 
there have been so few splinter parties in 
State elections, 

However, if we ever develop a system 
whereby all sections of the country are 
consider2d by the two major political 
parties, then we shall have a strengthen- 
ing, not a deterioration, of the two-party 
system. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
cannot agree that that is the reason why 
the State elections have not led to the 
formation of splinter parties. I think a 
State is dominated by what occurs in the 
national scene. In each of the States the 
important election is the presidential 
election; it overshadows all other elec- 
tions. The presidential election is very 
definitely the largest, most important 
election. Therefore, the parties line up 
behind the candidates for Senator and 
Representatives and the presidential 
candidate. That is what keeps the States 
from developing splinter parties, whereas 
the adoption of the proposed plurality 
counting method would have the oppo- 
site effect. 

If southerners open the door to minor- 
ity parties, they will not be able to con- 
fine party allegiance to the two major 
parties and to the Dixiecrat Party. 
Throughout the Nation today there are 
threats to our political system as a result 
of other parties which wish to take over. 
Splinter parties are already on the hori- 
zon. And nowhere is the ferment more 
active than in the South. Strong mi- 
norities are growing there. Open the 
door for them with Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 2, and radical parties will rise up to 
plague both major parties, if not to 
destroy the two-party system altogether, 

The present electoral system forces 
radicals to temper their actions and work 
within the two-party system. Senate 
Joint Resolution 2 turns them loose and 
gives them a strong incentive to build 
their own strength. Then, by only a 
plurality requirement, it gives a radical 
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minority an easy chance to dominate the 
majority. 

Let us consider, Mr. President, what 
Representative WRIGHT PATMAN said on 
this subject. He saw what was going to 
happen, and I wish to quote what he 
said. He is an outstanding student of 
American Government, and is one south- 
erner who has seen this thing clearly. 
At page 181 of the Senate hearings, he 
has put his finger on the key by saying: 

What attracted my attention about this 
resolution was not what was being said in 
its favor, but the failure of certain groups 
to express opposition to it. In other words, 
I wondered why the left-wingers or the com- 
munistic groups did not say something about 
it. I also wondered why the ultraconserva- 
tive, reactionary, Fascist-minded groups did 
not express opposition to it. I concluded 
that possibly each minority group felt like it 
was a step in the direction of giving them 
an opportunity to elect a President. If this 
resolution is adopted and ratified by the 
States, it will be the most heartening news 
minority groups have received in a long time. 
It will then be possible for minority groups 
to be recognized by actually receiving elec- 
toral votes of their own, which has not been 
possible in the past. 

THE “DISFRANCHISED VOTER” ARGUMENT 


Sponsors of the resolution make much 
of the disfranchisement of voters under 
the present system. They speak of votes 
being lost, or counted for the opposition. 
But, under their resolution, a plurality 
winner may have only 40 percent or less 
of the electoral votes. What of the de- 
feated majority, with 60 percent of the 
votes? Are their votes not lost, too, or 
considered as counted for the minority 
winner? As a matter of fact, I cannot 
become excited over the argument of 
lost votes. It seems to me to be only 
an appeal for popular support for the 
resolution, an appeal without real sub- 
stance in reason and logic. In every 
election where there can be but a single 
winner, all votes cast for the losing 
candidates can be said to be lost. Spon- 
sors of the resolution would merely 
transfer the lost votes so-called from 
the State to the national level. In 
truth, no votes are lost when validly cast 
in an election, They are counted to- 
ward whatever the final decision is, 
whether it be the unit of an electoral 
majority or the plurality of electoral 
votes, and if found insufficient to win, 
they have simply exhausted their power 
as votes. 

This is well understood under the 
present system and accepted as a normal 
part of the political machinery, because 
an electoral majority is always neces- 
sary in order to win. But under the 
resolution, would minority voters be sat- 
isfied to lose if, together, they received 
60 percent of the vote, while the plurality 
candidate took office with only 40 per- 
cent of the vote? Would they not claim 
that giving them a share in the electoral 
vote was equally inequitable, if this share 
became lost at the nationallevel? Would 
they not clamor for more effective 
minority representation? This is where 
the whole idea of proportional repre- 
sentation arises under the resolution. 
Witnesses at the hearings did not claim 
that the resolution is itself an example 
of proportional representation. They 
did not have to be told humorously by 
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the sponsors that a single executive can- 
not be divided into proportional parts. 
But they claim that the sharing of elec- 
toral votes among candidates for Presi- 
dent, in order to give each minority a 
voice, is the first step toward full pro- 
portional representation in the Congress 
and in the Government. 
THE BEGINNINGS OF BLOC GOVERNMENT 


Third parties, given the incentive of a 
chance to elect a President, will main- 
tain their identity by putting up full 
slates for Congress. It is this which in 
the end will give us bloc government. 
Minorities, given a voice, will not be satis- 
fied when their voice is canceled out or 
lost, as it would be under the proposed 
scheme, Their dissatisfaction will mount 
further, if a plurality winner receives 
only 40 percent of the total electoral vote. 
They will then demand full proportional 
representation in the Congress and on 
Government boards and commissions, 
just as the two major parties do now, 
because they are too strong to be ignored. 
We have certain laws now providing that 
the two major parties shall have repre- 
sentation on commissions and boards. 
If such a thing becomes possible under 
the law, and if it occurs, as it seems indi- 
cated it will, the demand will be that 
other minorities, and lesser minorities, 
have such representation. It is at this 
stage that proportional representation, 
as in France and other parts of Europe, 
is likely to flower from Senate Joint Reso- . 
lution 2. And wherever proportional 
representation, so-called, is at work, gov- 
ernment has been plagued, confused, and 
weakened. The existing system of count- 
ing electoral votes has avoided that. It 
has preserved the two-party system, by 
which Government has been held stable 
and responsible. 

THE WEAKENING OF FEDERALISM 


I see also in abandonment of the unit 
rule for recording electoral votes a de- 
cided weakening of the principle which 
created and held together the Federal 
Union, namely, the preservation of the 
independence of the States. 

To be sure, the proposal of sharing 
electoral votes does not go so far as would 
direct election by popular vote, which 
would altogether wipe out State lines in 
Federal elections. But while the State’s 
electoral votes are preserved in the new 
scheme, their allocations by proportions 
does represent a definite weakening of 
federalism. As I have indicated earlier, 
a requirement that a State’s electoral 
votes be broken up by proportional allo- 
cation is nothing but a surrender of the 
State’s sovereign rights over that bloc 
of votes. 

A sharing of electoral votes would leave 
the small States smaller than ever in 
influence, and the large States greatly 
reduced in proportion. Nevada's influ- 
ence, for instance, would be reduced from 
an assured electoral vote of three to a mi- 
nute fraction, depending on the close- 
ness of the popular vote. In 1948, Dela- 
ware’s place in the electoral vote would 
have been a nullity. In Michigan, a typ- 
ically close popular vote would reduce the 
State’s electoral influence from 19 to a 
fraction of 1. To illustrate, a popular 
plurality of 50,000 in Michigan would re- 
sult in the State’s having a net influence 
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upon the electoral result of just one-half 
a vote. In other words, of a total popular 
vote of more than 2,000,000, Michigan, 
having gone one way by a majority of 
50,000, would in effect have a vote in the 
electoral college of one-half vote only. 
What does this do to the principle of 
giving populous States a voice compa- 
rable with their weight in population, 
taxation, and economic and social activ- 
ity? I have remarked that some of the 
sponsors of Senate Joint Resolution 2 
have indicated no hesitancy in their will- 
ingness to go the whole length toward 
direct popular Federal election. They 
have been held back only because of the 
practical impossibility of getting the idea 
approved by States which jealously guard 
their independent status. They want to 
to take one step at a time, and Senate 
Joint Resolution 2 is a good step in the 
direction of obliteration of States lines, 
at a time when it seems obvious to all 
that the spread of Federal power at the 
expense of States is already far-reaching. 
FEDERAL CONTROL OF ELECTIONS WOULD FOLLOW 


This weakening of the States gives rise 
also to serious question of whether com- 
plete Federal control of elections might 
not legally and logically follow. Have 
those who believe in States’ rights con- 
sidered this question? For instance, if 
a candidate is to receive credit, by con- 
stitutional provision, for the proportion 
of popular votes cast for him, as provided 
by Senate Joint Resolution 2, could he not 
demand that in order to receive complete 
credit nationally, a State should be re- 
quired to place his name on the ballot? 
The States now jealously guard their pre- 
rogative to control the ballot. But how 
can they maintain this position after 
they have accepted the idea that a can- 
didate with popular votes is entitled to a 
share of electoral votes? 

A candidate could make an unanswer- 
able argument against any State law 
that would keep him off the ballot. He 
could say that the Constitution, as 
amended by Senate Joint Resolution 2, 
guaranteed him a share in electoral 
votes in proportion to his popular vote. 
But the election machinery of Illinois, or 
New York, or Mississippi is contrived to 
keep his rame off the ballot, and thus to 
deprive him of his popular vote? That 
was done in 1949, in the case of Mr. 
Wallace, in the State of Illinois. This, 
in effect, would deprive him of his share 
of electoral votes which the Constitu- 
tion, the highest law of the land, guar- 
antees him. How can he be guaranteed 
a right by the Constitution and then be 
deprived of its fruits by State law? How 
can he be given a benefit and be deprived 
of the means to enjoy it? Under the 
present system, the States are masters 
in their own house. Under Senate Joint 
Resolution 2, State lines are wiped out. 
Elections for President become national 
operations with a candidate’s rights 
guaranteed by the Constitution. 

I feel certain the courts will say that 
if the Constitution guarantees a candi- 
date a share in electoral votes propor- 
tionate to popular votes, he has to be 
given a chance to go into every State 
in search of popular votes, whatever 
State laws provide to the contrary. 
With arguments like this, the pressure 
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for Federal control of election laws will 
be irresistible. 

Sponsors of the resolution declare 
they have no intention of altering State 
election laws, but how can they so confi- 
dently eliminate the future pressures 
which their resolution, in plain logic, is 
bound to generate. On the face of their 
own resolution, they are already alter- 
ing State laws when they propose to 
force a division of electoral votes. 

THE POSITION OF SENATOR NORRIS 


Before I conclude, Mr. President, I 
would like to draw upon the testimony 
of one of the great advocates of electoral 
reform in the past. I refer to the late 
Senator George Norris, of Nebraska. 

In the Seventy-third Congress, Senator 
Norris introduced Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 29. As introduced, that resolution 
was identical with Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 2 of the Eighty-first Congress, except 
that the latter provides, when there is a 
tie for the highest number of electoral 
votes, the candidate having the greatest 
popular vote will be declared elected. 
The Norris resolution also provided that 
where the votes cast in any State for 
any candidate amounted to less than 1 
percent of the vote for President in that 
State, that candidate’s votes would be 
disregarded in the counting. It will be 
noticed he was afraid of a so-called 
“splinter” party’s going below even the 
1 percent vote. 

In particular, the resolutions are iden- 
tical in their provision for a division ef a 
State’s electoral vote in proportion to 
popular vote, which is called a dominat- 
ing feature of Senate Joint Resolution 2. 

After consideration by the Judiciary 
Committee of the Seventy-third Con- 
gress, of which Senator Norris was the 
ranking minority member and former 
chairman, the Norris resolution was re- 
ported to the Senate, stripped of that 
provision for proportional counting of 
electoral votes. In other words, they took 
away from that resolution the real meat 
and it is sought to be reinstated in the 
pending resolution. 

The version which was reported would 
have installed the so-called unit system 
of counting a State’s electoral votes as a 
part of the Constitution. It introduced 
the novel feature of requiring that a can- 
didate have only 35 percent of the elec- 
toral vote, instead of a majority, to be 
elected President. This is a refinement 
of the mere plurality requirements in the 
current resolution. 

In other words, the late Senator Norris 
and those who were with him in sponsor- 
ing the resolution thought they might 
bring about a split into splinter parties 
so that a President could be elected with 
less than 35 percent of the electoral unit 
of votes. 

In explaining this abandonment of the 
proportional voting scheme, the late Sen- 
ator Norris said on the floor of the 
Senate on May 16, 1934: 

The committee, after a great deal of dis- 
cussion, concluded, I think with practical 
unanimity, that it would be unwise to per- 
mit a proportional vote to be cast according 
to the number of votes that a candidate 
received in a particular State. I myself be- 
came convinced that to permit the division 
of the vote of a State between different 
candidates in proportion to the total vote in 
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a Presidential contest would be injurious 
in the end. 


Senator Norris went on further to say: 

While I believe that is a sound position; 
that in theory it is perfect; and that we ought 
to have such a system; in the first place we 
could not get it adopted because, in my 
judgment, the States would never ratify it, 
and that was also the judgment of the com- 
mittee. 


This was George Norris warning the 
Senate and the people with regard to 
what he had proposed and what this 
joint resolution proposes. He said: 

In the next place, it would be a very great 
inducement to fraud all over the country. 
Every fraudulent vote that was put into a 
ballot box in Philadelphia— 


I do not know why he selected Phila- 
delphia, but he said: 

Every fraudulent vote that was put into 
a ballot box in Philadelphia would be counted 
in the selection of a President of the United 
States, whereas under present conditions its 
effect stops within the State of Pennsylvania, 


In other words, he wanted the vote cast 
in a State to remain in the State and to 
speak only for the State, and not for the 
other States of the Union, and not to be 
able to dilute legitimate votes cast in 
another State. 

I read further from what Senator 
Norris said: 

If a State is one-sided in an election, as 
that State usually is, in the final result there 
would be no harm, but everywhere in the 
United States, if the proportional voting 
system were adopted, as this amendment 
originally provided, there would be an in- 
ducement to have cast as many fraudulent 
votes as possible. 

NORRIS REPUDIATED PLURALITY AND PROPOR- 

TIONAL COUNTING PROPOSALS 

The Norris resolution was further 
amended on the fivor to require a ma- 
jority, instead of 35 percent, of the elec- 
toral vote to elect a President. 

Senator Robinson asked Senator Nor- 
ris, who had offered this further amend- 
ment: 

The Senator has become convinced it is 
better not to permit an election by popular 
vote of what may be termed a minority can- 
didate? 


Senator Norris replied, “That is true.” 

In short Mr. President, we have the 
testimony here of one of the great re- 
form advocates of the past repudiating 
precisely the two points in Senate Joint 
Resolution 2 against which I have raised 
objection, namely plurality elections and 
proportional counting of electoral votes. 

There, Mr. President, was an example 
of a truly liberal mind in operation. 
Senator Norris believed he saw the need 
for a fundamental reform. He proposed 
it. When its weaknesses were impressed 
upon him, he altered it. The significant 
thing is that the weaknesses which he 
came to recognize and which he with- 
drew were exactly the two great weak- 
nesses of the Senate joint resolution 
which is now before the Senate. 

SUMMARY 


Mr. President, I mean no refiection 
upon the sincere purposes of those who 
sponsor Senate Joint Resolution 2, but 
advocates of reform suffer constantly 
from undernourished foresight. They 
are so taken with current evils and so 
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confident they have the specific cure, 
that they resolutely refuse to believe the 
reform--or what they propose as a re- 
form—in other words, a change—will go 
beyond what they plan for it. They are 
sure it will stop exactly where they want 
it to stop. 

In the case of Senate Joint Resolution 
2, the sponsors believe there will be 
no more lost votes, and no consequences 
if lost votes are not made completely ef- 
fective by full proportional representa- 
tion. They believe a plurality require- 
ment in place of a majority electoral vote 
will not produce minority Presidents. 
They see no rise of splinter factions and 
minority parties, although they provide 
direct and powerful incentives for the 
growth of such groups. They naively be- 
lieve their proposal will open up the 
“solid” South only to Republicans and 
not to many minority parties outside the 
major parties, and will permit only the 
Democrats to share in Republican strong- 
holds and not other parties. They be- 
lieve that a further weakening of the Fed- 
eral principle by Federal guaranties to 
candidates of a share in electoral votes 
will not lead to further Federal invasion 
of State election procedure. They feel 
that because they set up a very limited 
form of proportional representation, no 
drive to make it completely effective at 
the congressional and governmental level 
will ever materialize. 

For my own part, Mr. President, I 
would not dream of changing the funda- 
mental law of the land on the basis of 
any such optimistic speculation. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hunt 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Michigan yield to the Senator from Ne- 
vada? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Iam happy to yield 
to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr.MALONE. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask as to the effect of vot- 
ing directly for the President and Vice 
President and counting the proportion- 
ate votes for each. With three or more 
candidates for office, it is very rarely the 
case that a third party would cast a ma- 
jority of the votes. 

Mr, FERGUSON. I would say it could 
have this effect: If a candidate had any 
strength at all in the various States he 
might make a sufficient number of elec- 
toral votes so that the third-party can- 
didate and one of the others would ac- 
tually have a majority of the electoral 
votes and elect a minority President. If 
we expand that to four or five candi- 
dates, which was the case in one of our 
past elections, the vote might be thrown 
to a minority President. Mr. Wilson was 
a minority President. 

Mr. MALONE. One further question. 
Has there been an analysis made of the 
history of the votes for Presidents to in- 
dicate how often that might have hap- 
pened, in other words, throwing the elec- 
tion to a candidate who would not other- 
wise have been elected? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I believe the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Lovce] has already put that infor- 
mation into the Recorp. Here is the an- 
swer which is given by the sponsors in 
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that connection: We cannot go accord- 
ing to past elections, because there would 
be a change in the habit of the voting 
population by virtue of this joint reso- 
lution if the constitutional amendment it 
proposes should finally be adopted. 

If we were to apply the proposed 
amendment, as I have stated, to the State 
of Michigan, it would be found that the 
State of Michigan cast more than 2,000,- 
000 votes. The Republican Party won 
the election in 1948 by a majority of 
approximately 50,000 votes. Michigan 
has 17 Representatives and 2 Senators. 
There would be 91⁄4 electoral votes for 
the Democratic candidate, Mr. Truman, 
and 934 electoral votes for the Repub- 
lican candidate, Mr. Dewey; in other 
words, there would be a variation of half 
@ vote, 

Let us take some of the Southern 
States. There we find a variation of 
eight or nine votes, or only slightly less 
than whatever their number of electoral 
votes may be, because the election is 
one-sided. The claim is made that all 
we, as Republicans, have to do is to go 
to the South, campaign there, and build 
up the Republican Party. 

Mr. MALONE. I thank the Senator 
from Michigan for his answer. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Michigan yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HoL- 
LAND in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Michigan yield to the Senator from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. Has the Senator com- 
pleted his remarks? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I have. 

Mr. LODGE. I should like to ask the 
Senator five or six questions. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I shall be glad to 
have the Senator ask them. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator does not 
think, does he, that it is a bad thing 
to have a President elected by a plu- 
rality? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I do think it is a 
bad thing. 

Mr. LODGE. Does the Senator think 
it was bad that Abraham Lincoln was 
elected, although he received only 39 per- 
cent of the popular vote? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I think it is better 
for a candidate to receive a majority, 

Mr. LODGE. Does the Senator think 
it was a bad thing that 12 Presidents in 
our history, including Wilson, Cleveland, 
Harrison, Garfield, and Truman, were 
elected by a plurality of the popular 
vote? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I still think it was 
abad thing. I think it would have been 
much better if they had received a ma- 
jority. As the Senator has said, Abra- 
ham Lincoln was elected with only 39 
percent of the popular vote. The Sena- 
tor can see how a third, fourth, or fifth 
party can put up a candidate and elect 
a President when only 25 percent of the 
people want him as President and 75 
percent do not want him. 

Mr. LODGE. If 25 percent of the 
American people want to be Socialists, 
25 percent want to be Democrats, 25 per- 
cent want to be Republicans, and 25 
percent want to be Communists, does the 
Senator think there is any law or any 
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constitutional amendment that can stop 
them from taking those positions if they 
desire to do so? 

Mr. FERGUSON. No; but I hope we 
can guard against exploitation by a de- 
termined, compact minority. Where 
there is a two-party system, and those 
in one party range in their political views 
from one extreme to the other, and 
those in the other party, which is the 
majority party, we will say, also repre- 
sent a wide range of thought, it is much 
better to have people working in the 
party, follow the platform of the party, 
so that there can be party responsibility, 
than it is to have them broken down into 
various splinters and have them become 
independent, and, therefore, have no 
party responsibility whatever. I say 
that if the desire is to increase the So- 
cialist vote in America, or to have the 
Socialist Party become a strong party, or 
if the desire is to have the Communists 
become a strong party, and not be try- 
ing to infiltrate into the other parties, 
the kind of proportional representation 
proposed by the joint resolution would 
bring about such a condition. 

Mr. LODGE. There is no Senator 
here who is less anxious to build up the 
Socialist Party or the Communist Party 
than is the junior Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I realize that. 

Mr. LODGE. It is precisely for that 
reason that I am one of those proposing 
this amendment to the Con:titution, be- 
cause I think such a constitutional 
amendment would enhance and invigor- 
ate the two-party system, and reduce the 
influence of splinter parties, which in 
the last election threw the whole State 
of New York to Mr. Dewey, although he 
did not have a majority of the popular 
vote. But Ishall debate that later. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I can understand 
why the Senator feels that Mr. Dewey, 
for example, not having a majority of 
the popular vote, should. not have had 
the electoral votes of New York. I can 
understand that, but cannot agree with 
it. 

Mr. LODGE. I am not objecting to 
Mr. Dewey getting any votes. I am ob- 
jecting to Henry Wallace having as much 
influence as he had in the last election, 
and I contend that the proposed system 
would cut him right down to size. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I believe that Mr. 
Wallace would have become a permanent 
fixture in the United States, so far as 
elections were concerned, if the pro- 
posed system had been in effect. 

Mr. LODGE. I think he would have 
evaporated much more quickly if the 
proposed system had been in effect, be- 
cause in that campaign his ability to 
determine the outcome gave him his 
power and influence, and the pending 
proposal would reduce the power and 
influence of any third party. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I feel just the op- 
posite would be the result. 

Mr. LODGE. I should like to ask the 
Senator a question about the amend- 
ment he proposes. Does not his amend- 
ment write the all-or-nothing-rule sys- 
tem into the Constitution, where it now 
does not exist? 
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Mr. FERGUSON. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. LODGE. Would not that change 
the State election laws? I heard the 
Senator objecting to changing State elec- 
tion laws. Would not that amendment 
require a tremendous change in State 
elections laws? 

Mr. FERGUSON. No. 

Mr. LODGE. It seems to me that if 
that were in the Constitution, the States 
would have to change their election laws 
to conform with the unit-rule system, 
which is not now in the Constitution. 

Mr. FERGUSON. But it is the prac- 
tice, the unit rule has been the practice. 

Mr. LODGE. But it is not in the Con- 
stitution. 8 

Mr. FERGUSON, No. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator is so so- 
licitous about not requiring the States 
to change their laws, I should think he 
would not make a proposal such as he 
has suggested, which would impose an 
additional Federal obligation on the 
States. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Ido not understand 
that it would require any change in 
State laws. It has been the system, 
proven in practice. 

Mr. LODGE. The practice. 

Mr. FERGUSON. It has been the 
practice, and it therefore involves no 
unforeseeable consequences. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator’s amend- 
ment provides that Congress, voting in- 
dividually, would settle elections in 
which no candidate received a majority. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. LODGE. Would the Senator have 
the Members of Congress pledged? 

Mr, FERGUSON. No, 

Mr. LODGE. Would they vote their 
own personal ideas? 

Mr. FERGUSON. There would un- 
doubtedly be a plank in the platform of 
the Republican Party, or the Democratic 
Party, or of whatever party to which 
the Members of Congress belonged, that 
they would vote, if ever required to vote 
in the Senate and the House in a joint 
session, for the President nominated on 
the particular ticket upon which they 
were elected. 

Mr. LODGE. So that if a Democratic 
President and a Republican Congress 
were elected in the same election, then 
the Senator would have the Republican 
Congress choosing a Republican, al- 
though he had not received as many 
votes as the other candidate. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes; and I think 
that would be a good thing, because the 
people would have spoken, through 
their respective districts, and in case 
of a minority and not a majority, the 
Congress would name the President, be- 
cause that would represent the popular 
vote. 

Mr. LODGE. But the same voters will 
often vote for the candidate of one party 
for President, for the candidate of an- 
other party for Senator, and if a Sen- 
ator were given the right to vote as he 
desired, that would be running exactly 
counter to what the citizen might want, 
taking the whole presidential election 
away from him, setting up a new body to 
decide presidential elections, completely 
removed from the popular will. 
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Mr. FERGUSON. I merely. wish to 
say that those who vote for a different 
candidate for President than the one for 
whom they vote to be Senator they do 
not understand the American system of 
Government. It is no reflection upon 
them, but they do not understand they 
are confusing any prospect for action on 
issues. 

Mr. LODGE. There are many Sena- 
tors on this floor—of whom I happen to 
be one, and I daresay the Senator from 
Michigan is another—who were elected 
to the Senate at the same election when 
a Democratic President was also being 
elected, and I shall never admit that the 
people who elected me did not under- 
stand the American system. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator from 
Michigan was not elected in the State of 
Michigan when a Democratic President 
was elected, but that is beside the point. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts was elected by the voters of 
Massachusetts in 1936, when a Demo- 
cratic President was being elected, and 
it seemed to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, and apparently seemed to a 
plurality of the voters in Massachusetts, 
that that was a perfectly American and 
a perfectly consistent thing to do. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does not the Sena- 
tor also think that the people really in- 
tended to elect a Republican, and that 
they wanted him in the Congress? 

Mr. LODGE. They intended to elect 
a Democratic President. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt carried the State, according to 
my recollection, by 170,000, whereas I 
carried it by 140,000. There were 310,000 
people who voted for a Democratic Presi- 
dent and a Republican Senator. Why is 
not that perfectly American? 

Mr. FERGUSON. It is perfectly all 
right, if that State desires a Republican 
Senator and a Democratic President. 
That is perfectly all right. ` 

Mr. LODGE. Under the Senator’s 
amendment, if the Congress settled the 
result of the presidential election, there 
would be a Republican Senator bound by 
the Senator’s own system to vote for a 
Republican candidate for President, even 
though the people had voted the other 
way. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I should | 
like to ask the Senator from Massachu- 


setts a question. 

Mr. LODGE. I shall be glad to reply. 

Mr. MALONE. As I understand the 
system the Senator has advocated under 
his joint resolution, it would take away 
any possibility of a State voting as a unit. 
In other words, the electors who vote for 
a Democratic President or a Republican 
President join with the electors of other 
States to make up the majority or the 
minority, whatever it may happen to be, 
for the respective person for whom they 
vote. In other words, there would be no 
such thing, from then on, as a State vot- 
ing as a body for a President. 

Mr. LODGE. If the people of a State 
vote unanimously for a certain can- 
didate for President, that candidate gets 
all the electoral votes of the State. But 
if 80 percent vote for one candidate and 
20 percent vote for another, then candi- 
Gate A gets 80 percent of the electoral 
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vote and candidate B gets 20 percent of 
the electoral vote. 

Mr. MALONE, I was merely seeking 
to call attention to what the Senator had 
in his mind when he introduced this 
principle. Of course, when we elect the 
governor of a State, or elect a Senator 
or a Representative, he is elected by a 
majority of the people of a State. 

Mr. LODGE. Usually a plurality. 
Election by a plurality is the usual rule 
in American electors for Senators, Gov- 
ernors, Mayors, and most other officers. 

Mr. MALONE. Of course, choice by 
majority is the rule. 

Mr. LODGE. No; choice by plurality 
is the rule. 

Mr. MALONE. Sometimes there are 
three candidates for governor in a State, 
but where there are two, as there usually 
are, a Democratic and a Republican can- 
didate, the one who gets the largest num- 
ber of votes is elected. 

Mr. LODGE. That would be true in 
any system when there are simply two 
candidates. In such case there is cer- 
tain to be a majority for one candidate. 
It is when there are three or more candi- 
dates that there begin to be pluralities. 

Mr. MALONE. That is true. What I 
intended to have the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts clarify, but we were slightly 
diverted from it is the point that adop- 
tion of the amendment would take 
away from the State the opportunity of 
expressing itself as a State through a 
majority. 

Mr. LODGE. No. The State would 
express itself if a majority of the voters 
of the State voted a certain way. That 
fact would receive accurate expression 
in the electoral vote. But the unit rule 
is done away with. That is correct. If 
the State has 10 electoral votes, and 60 
percent of the vote of the State were 
to go to candidate A and 40 percent to 
candidate B, then candidate A would re- 
ceive 6 electoral votes and candidate B 
would receive 4 electoral votes. All 10 
would not go to candidate A. 

Mr. MALONE. Then the first state- 
ment the Junior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts made is not correct. The last 
statement is correct. The last state- 
ment is that if there are two candidates 
for President, and one of them receives 
30 percent of the vote, we will say, that 
percentage of the vote is counted for 
him. 


Mr, LODGE. Yes. 

Mr. MALONE. And there is no such 
thing as unanimity in a State’s vote for 
President. 

Mr. LODGE. The unit rule of all or 
nothing is done away with; that is cor- 
rect unless, of course, the voters of a 
State cast their ballots unanimously for 
one candidate. 


INVOCATION OF EMERGENCY PROVI- 
SIONS OF LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELA- 
TIONS ACT 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, John L. 
Lewis is playing with the President and 
the American people as a cat plays with 
@ mouse. One day he pounces upon us 
and allows no soft-coal production at 
all. The next day he releases his grasp 
slightly and allows limited production to 
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trickle through. Then he pounces again 
with all fours. 

By these tactics he is menacing the 
general welfare of the American people 
in the dead of winter. The national 
emergency which he has precipitated 
may be summed up by the following 
facts: 

The normal over-all coal supply above 
the ground is 50,000,000 tons. 

The supply above the ground today is 
about 20,000,000 tons. 

In the most recent 2 weeks’ period 
Lewis has allowed the production of 
12,500,000 tons. 

In the same period consumption has 
totaled 22,500,000 tons. 

Consumption is outrunning production 
at the rate of a net loss of from 500,000 
to 700,000 tons a day. 

At the present rate of production and 
consumption all reserves would be con- 
sumed in about a month. 

While the over-all reserves, if equally 
distributed, would be enough to last for 
a month, assuming the present rate of 
production, they would last about 2 weeks 
if production should be completely 
stopped. Yet, the reserve in the hands 
of the retailers is only about 1,000,000 
tons and, if equally distributed, would 
supply the country for 2% days. With 
cold weather now forecast throughout 
the East as well as the North and West, 
we may easily have a critical situation in 
a period of hours. 

Such reserves as remain are so scat- 
tered that human suffering will be ex- 
tensive long before the reserves are com- 
pletely exhausted. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on December 23 found, as a result of the 
coal shortage, that the ability of the 
railroads to perform their service and 
duties in the interest of the public and 
the commerce of the people is seriously 
threatened. 

Subsequently, on January 4, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission found that 
an emergency exists requiring immedi- 
ate action—with respect to curtailment 
of railroad operations—in all sections of 
the country. 

This curtailment of rail transportation 
has already affected the dispatch of the 
United States mail. 

It is obvious to all that if the Lewis tac- 
tics are allowed to continue steam op- 
erations on railroads, other vital indus- 
tries, power plants, and so forth, will be 
brought to a virtual standstill within a 
relatively few days. 

The shortage of fuel in the worst of the 
winter months would extend to the 
homes and domestic routines of millions 
of families, and the shortage of fuel and 
power will extend even to hospitals and 
other institutions vital not only to the 
general welfare but literally to the health 
of the Nation as well. 

The existence of an emergency has 
been recognized by National Labor Rela- 
tions Board Counsel Denham, who has 
proceeded in the only way he could by 
requesting the court action in the situa- 
tion from the standpoint that Lewis is 
engaging in an unfair labor practice. 

Denham is to be commended for the 
courage he displayed in the absence of 
any manifest interest by the President. 
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But even if his move is a proper one un- 
der the law, it is likely the suffering will 
be deadly before action can be taken 
under the ordinarily slow processes of 
Federal courts. 

In the face of all this, the President 
has said no emergency exists, and still 
stubbornly refuses to take the immediate 
action that only the President can take. 

Director of the Bureau of Mines, Dr. 
James Boyd, differs with the President 
as to whether an emergency in coal 
exists. In testifying before the Senate 
Labor Committee on January 25, Dr. 
Boyd said: 

Unless there is an immediate resumption 
of substantially increased coal production 
the national economy, health, and welfare 
is now or soon will be imperiled. 


Under the circumstances, to delay 
declaration of a national emergency un- 
til the last lump of coal is burned might 
be politically expedient, but humanely 
it certainly would be an anticlimax. 

Something has changed the mind of 
the President about when an emergency 
in coal shortage exists. 

In an Executive order of March 23, 
1948, issued by the President as a result 
of a Lewis strike, the President found 
that it was “affecting a substantial part 
of an industry engaged in trade and com- 
merce among the several States and with 
foreign nations, and in the production 
of goods and commerce, which strike, if 
permitted to continue, will imperil the 
national health and safety.” 

That is what Mr. Truman said on 
March 23, 1948. 

When the President made that find- 
ing there were 45,000,000 tons of coal 
above the ground. Now there are little 
more than 20,000,000 tons. Then he set 
up a commission to determine the facts 
preliminary to action under the na- 
tional-emergency provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. Today no commission has 
been established and the President has 
said he did not think anything was 
needed. 

On April 3, 1948, the commission con- 
firmed the President’s views, the Presi- 
dent ordered the Attorney General to 
seek an injunction to stop the strike, and 
the injunction was granted—all in the 
same day. That is how serious the 
emergency was at that time. On that 
day in April 1948, when the worst of the 
winter was over, there were 40,000,000 
tons of coal above ground. Today, with 
the worst of the winter ahead, there is 
little more than 20,000,000 tons above 
the ground. 

Despite the statement attributed to 
the President that he had never used 
the Taft-Hartley Act, an official compi- 
lation by the Library of Congress shows 
that he has invoked the act on seven 
different occasions, as follows: 

First, Atomic energy dispute, March 
1948. 

Second. Meat-packers dispute, March 
1948. 

Third. First bituminous-coal dispute, 
March 1948. 

Fourth. Long-line-telephone dispute, 
May 1948. 

Fifth. Maritime dispute, June 1948. 

Sixth. Second bituminous-coal dis- 
pute, June 1948, 
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Seventh. Longshoremen’s dispute, Au- 
gust 1948. 

Perhaps the President was erroneous- 
ly quoted. Perhaps the statement was 
inadvertent. But, in any event, the fact 
that he has not used the Taft-Hartley 
Act since August 1948 is significant. 

Whether or not it is due to some secret 
election campaign agreement with labor 
leaders, implied or otherwise, it is a fact 
that the President has not invoked the 
Taft-Hartley Act since his active cam- 
paigning for reelection in 1948 really 
started. 

Under our constitutional form of gov- 
ernment, the Congress makes the laws 
and the President must execute them, 
and any President who refuses to enforce 
the law as enacted by Congress is under- 
mining the constitutional processes of 
our Government. 

The Taft-Hartley Act imposes upon 
the President the constitutional duty of 
invoking the national emergency pro- 
visions of that law when he finds there is 
a national emergency. 

It is a matter of record that respon- 
sible agencies and officials of the Govern- 
ment have officially found that a na- 
tional emergency has arisen by virtue of 
the intolerable behavior of one labor 
leader who has time and time again set 
himself above the Government of the 
United States. 

Everybody in the country except the 
President and the labor leaders knows 
that a national emergency exists. 

The Supreme Court of the land has 
upheld the action taken as a result of the 
President’s previous invocation of the 
Taft-Hartley Act against Lewis. 

Under the circumstances, I am sub- 
mitting a resolution stating officially 
that the Senate of the United States 
knows an emergency exists, and that it is 
calling upon the President to perform 
his constitutional duty in behalf of the 
people of the Nation. 

This is a Senate resolution, which, un- 
der the rules of the Senate, I request to 
lie on the table. This means that the 
Senate, by a majority vote, can take up 
such a resolution for consideration. The 
fact that action on the joint resolution 
recently introduced by the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Tarr] and other Senators, for 
the purpose of declaring that an emer- 
gency in the coal supply exists was in- 
definitely postponed by the Labor Com- 
mittee, warrants the submission of a 
Senate resolution, which can be taken up 
quickly without reference to committee. 

The adoption by the Senate of a res- 
olution that an emergency does exist, 
while without legal effect, will have a 
profound influence as expressing the 
majority sentiment and judgment of the 
Members of the United States Senate. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to submit the resolution, which I 
ask to be printed and lie on the table, 
and to be printed in the body of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 221) was received and or- 
dered to lie on the table, as follows: 

Whereas the President of the United 
States on March 23, 1948, signed Executive 
Order 9939 creating an emergency board un- 
der the Labor-Management Relations Act, 
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1947, in connection with the strike in the bi- 
tuminous coal-mining industry taking place 
at that time; and 

Whereas stocks of bituminous coal as of 
March 23, 1948, were approximately 45,000,- 
000 tons of coal based on official Bureau of 
Mines figures, representing approximately 
31 days’ forward supply; and 

Whereas stocks of bituminous coal today 
are approximately 20,000,000 tons based on 
best available Bureau of Mines figures, rep- 
resenting only a few days forward supply; 
and 

Whereas the present serious shortage of 
bituminous coal has already been recognized 
by public bodies, including the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, which has restricted 
coal-burning passenger service locomotive 
mileage by 3314 percent; and 

Whereas Dr. James Boyd, Director, Bureau 
of Mines, United States Department of the 
Interior, nearly a week ago, on January 25, 
1950, testifying before the Senate Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare, said: Un- 
less there is an immediate resumption of 
substantially increased coal production the 
national economy, health, and welfare is now 
or soon will be imperiled”; and 

Whereas the President has effectively in- 
voked the national emergency provisions of 

-the Labor-Management Relations Act, 1947, 

in seven instances as follows: Atomic energy 
dispute, March 1948; meat packers dispute, 
March 1948; first bituminous-coal dispute, 
March 1948; long-line telephone dispute, 
May 1948; maritime dispute, June 1948; sec- 
ond bituminous-coal dispute, June 1948; and 
longshoremen’s dispute, August 1948: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
that the President of the United States shall 
invoke the national-emergency provisions 
(secs. 206-210, inclusive) of the Labor- 
Management Relations Act, 1947, in the cur- 
rent strike in the coal industry. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR MORSE ON THE 
EQUAL-RIGHTS AMENDMENT 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey obtained 
the floor. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for 1 or 2 minutes 
so I may make a brief statement, and 
ask to have several insertions made in 
the RECORD? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Iam glad 
to yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, since the 
Senate has acted on the joint resolution 
proposing the so-called equal-rights 
amendment to the Constitution, I do not 
wish to take the time of the Senate to 
discuss the subject now, but I do wish 
to make clear that, while entertaining 
doubts regarding the legal effect of the 
proposal, nevertheless, I favor submit- 
ting it to the State legislatures for con- 
sideration. 

Mr. President, I was absent from the 
Senate on official business last Wednes- 
day, January 25, when the vote was taken 
on Senate Joint Resolution 25, the reso- 
lution proposing a constitutional amend- 
ment declaring that “equality of rights 
under the law shall not be denied or 
abridged on account of sex.” If present, 
however, I would have voted in favor of 
submitting the proposed amendment to 
the States, in view of the fact that both 
party platforms have declared in favor 
of that step and in view of the rejection 
of the substitute measure, proposing a 
commission tọ study and report on the 
nature and extent of discriminations 
based on sex and declaring it to be the 
national policy that there should be no 
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distinctions based on sex “except such 
as are reasonably justified by differences 
in physical structure, or by maternal 
function.” 

Eminent jurists and lawyers have 
raised serious questions about the amend- 
ment. Thus, a group of them, including 
deans and professors of law of 21 leading 
law schools, has endorsed a statement 
which in part reads as follows: 


If anything about this proposed amend- 
ment is clear, it is that it would transform 
every provision of law concerning women 
into a constitutional issue to be ultimately 
resolved by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Every statutory and common-law 
provision dealing with the manifold relation 
of women in society would be forced to run 
the gauntlet of attack on constitutional 
grounds. The range of such potential liti- 
gation is too great to be readily foreseen, 
but it would certainly embrace such diverse 
legal provisions as those relating to a widow's 
allowance, the obligation of family support 
and grounds for divorce, the age of majority, 
and the right of annulment of marriages, 
and the maximum hours of labor for women 
in protected industries. 

Not only is the range of the amendment 
of indefinite extent but, even more impor- 
tant, the fate of all this varied legislation 


would be left highly uncertain in the face of 


judicial review. Presumably the amendment 
would set up a constitutional yardstick of 
absolute equality between men and women 
in all legal relationships. A more flexible 
view, permitting reasonable differentiation, 
can hardly be regarded as the object of the 
proposal, since the fourteenth amendment 
has long provided that no State shall deny to 
any person the equal protection of the laws, 
and that amendment permits reasonable 
classifications while prohibiting arbitrary le- 
gal discrimination. If it were intended to 
give the courts the authority to pass upon 
the propriety of distinctions, benefits, and 
duties as between men and women, no new 
guidance is given to the courts, and this 
entire subject, one of unusual complexity, 
would be left to the unpredictable judgments 
of courts in the form of constitutional de- 
cisions. 


This statement, after briefly examining 
the impact of the amendment, concludes 
that: 


The basic fallacy in the proposed amend- 
ment is that it attempts to deal with com- 
plicated and highly concrete problems arising 
out of a diversity of human relationships in 
terms of a single and simple abstraction. 
This abstraction is undoubtedly a worthy 
ideal for mobilizing legislative forces in order 
to remedy particular deficiencies in the law. 
But as a constitutional standard, it is hope- 
lessly inept. That the proposed equal-rights 
amendment would open up an era of regret- 
table consequences for the legal status of 
women in this country is highly probable. 
That it would open up a period of extreme 
confusion in constitutional law is a certainty. 


Because of these serious legal ques- 
tions, it seemed to me that the next logi- 
cal step in the struggle to eliminate out- 
moded, unfair, and unnecessary discrim- 
inations based on sex was to conduct a 
detailed study, on the basis of which the 
Congress and the legislatures of the 
States could take informed action. For 
that reason, I joined in sponsoring in this 
Congress the so-called status bill, Senate 
bill 1430, the substance of which was 
offered but rejected as a substitute for 
Senate Joint Resolution 25. 

The Senate adopted the amendment 
offered by the senior Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. HAYDEN], providing that 
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“rights, benefits, or exemptions now or 
hereafter conferred by law upon persons 
of the female sex” shall not be impaired 
by reason of the earlier declaration in 
the amendment that equality of rights 
under the law shall not be denied or 
abridged on account of sex. I felt that 
these two propositions were, in large 
part, contradictory; and therefore I re- 
corded my position against the so-called 
Hayden amendment. 

An editorial in the Washington Post 
for Sunday, January 29, sums up the 
matter thus: 

EQUAL RIGHTS 


Although the Senate has approved the pro- 
posed constitutional amendment to give 
women equality of rights under the law, the 
vote was far from a victory for the advocates 
of the equal-rights amendment. On the 
contrary, it was a qualified victory for the 
many outstanding women’s organizations 
that have made a splendid fight against it. 
For by amending the proposed constitutional 
amendment so as not to impair any rights, 
benefits, or exemptions conferred by law 
upon persons of the female sex, the Senate 
has made it comparatively innocuous and 
rather meaningless. At the same time it 
has alienated those forthright supporters of 
the original amendment who want to sweep 
away all laws intended for the protection of 
the weaker sex and put women on a basis of 
absolute equality with men under the law. 
Since the amendment in its present form is 
unacceptable to many of the equal-rights 
advocates, and since the amendment in any 
form would antagonize many of the States, 
we conclude that the chances of its eventual 
ratification are negligible. 

As we have repeatedly pointed out, and as 
Senator LEHMAN said in course of the debate 
on the pending amendment, discrimination 
against women growing out of prejudice or 
custom can never be abolished by constitu- 
tional mandate. Moreover, attempts to com- 
pel the States to modify discriminatory laws 
would create endless litigation and legal con- 
fusion. That is why we have favored pas- 
sage of the women’s status bill, which de- 
clares that the policy of the Federal Govern- 
ment shall be to abolish distinctions based 
on sex, except such as are reasonably justi- 
fied by differences in physical structure or by 
maternal function. That bill also calls for 
a presidential commission to study the prob- 
lem and make recommendations for any re- 
quired changes in Federal and State laws. 
The States would remain free to accept or 
reject such recommendations, but in our 
opinion that would be much more amenable 
to suggestions than to efforts to compel com- 
pliance with a constitutional mandate 
affording no practicable guide to purposive 
action, 

We hope that the fight for the equal-status 
bill will be carried on with increased vigor. 
For it provides a practicable and reasonable 
method of dealing with the problem of legal 
discrimination without jeopardizing the effi- 
cacy of protective social and economic legis- 
lation essential for the protection of women 
in industry and in the home. 


Mr. President, in closing let me say 
that it is my hope that the States, if the 
House should join in Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 25, will carefuly study the proba- 
ble effect of the amendment. As an aid 
to that consideration, I believe it would 
be wise to enact Senate bill 1430, the 
status bill, so that the Congress and the 
States may be fully informed on this 
subject. 

I thank my good friend, the Senator 
from New Jersey, for permitting me to 
make this statement at this time. 
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PROPOSED CHANGE IN METHOD OF ELEC- 
TION OF PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESI- 
DENT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. J. Res. 2) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States providing for the election 
of President and Vice President. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I propose to resume the discussion 
of the unfinished business, Senate Joint 
Resolution 2, the joint resolution propos- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States relative to the election 
of President and Vice President. 

Mr. President, this subject is a very im- 
portant one. The issues presented in 
this debate have confronted the United 
States ever since the time of its founding 
and the establishment of its method of 
electing a President and Vice President 
through the use of the electoral college. 

When the time comes to vote on the 
amendment under our constitutional 
processes, I wish it were possible for all 
the people of the country to have the 
benefit of the splendid presentation made 
to the Senate by our distinguished col- 
league the Senator from Massachusetts 
LMr. LopcE] when he opened this debate, 
and also to have the benefit of the splen- 
did presentation on the other side of the 
question made by our colleague the Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. FERGUSON]. 

In connection with the effort to solve 
these problems, no one would presume 
to state dogmatically what would happen 
under a given set of circumstances. In- 
evitably, if we are suggesting a change 
in the process of electing the President 
and Vice President of the United States, 
we shall differ in our views in regard to 
what will be the effect of the proposed 
change, and no one can be sure exactly 
how the people will react to the pro- 
posals if put into effect. 

But, Mr. President, I shall try to pre- 
sent an orderly statement of what I feel 
is the main issue in this matter, which 
has brought me to the conclusion that I 
should support Senate Joint Resolution 2. 

Mr. President, the able Senator from 
Massachusetts already has stated his 
reasons for introducing the pending joint 
resolution. He has done so in an ad- 
mirable and comprehensive statement, 
based upon years of intensive study—and 
in that connection I emphasize the word 
“years.” 

I may say, Mr. President, that I have 
been connected with Princeton Uni- 
versity for some time, and the subject 
now before us has been considered by the 
university’s department of politics, Al- 
though there are differing views, I think 
I am safe in saying tha“ at least those 
in our institution who have studied this 
matter feel that this is the most practical 
approach which has been suggested in a 
great many years in regard to improving 
what we feel are the deficiencies in our 
present use of the electoral college. 

I also call attention to the fact, as the 
Recorp shows, and as the Senator from 
Massachusetts pointed out, that the 
Brookings Institution, which is a research 
institution, as all of us know, came to a 
similar conclusion, and felt that the 
pending proposal was the best practical 
suggestion which had been made for im- 
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proving some of the defects in our 
present system. 

So I have no apologies to make for 
supporting the joint resolution, although 
I give great credit to, and have great 
respect for, the judgment of such dis- 
tinguished colleagues of mine as the 
Senator from Michigan, who has just 
made such an able presentation. 

Mr. President, without going into great 
detail myself, I simply wish to indicate 
why I have become an enthusiastic co- 
sponsor of this measure, and I should 
like to emphasize certain aspects of it 
which seem to me to be of overriding 
importance. 

I wish to say here that the Senator 
from Michigan seems to be concerned 
that the adoption of this new procedure 
will break down our two-party system. I 
say without reservation that if I thought 
there were any danger of that; I would 
be opposed to the joint resolution. I 
think that nothing in the United States 
of America is more important than our 
two-party system. 

Our present system of presidential 
elections is based partly on the Consti- 
tution and partly on a great historical 
development which took place outside the 
Constitution, namely, the rise of the 
American two-party system. I shall 
try to indicate that I believe the pro- 
posed constitutional amendment will 
strengthen, not weaken, the two-party 
system. 

It is well known that the two-party 
system was entirely unforeseen by the 
founding fathers; indeed, Washington 
and others of our early leaders repeatedly 
warned against what they considered the 
baneful growth of factions in the body 
politic. Washington even went so far as 
to be afraid of a two-party system; but, 
above all, he did not want factions in the 
body politic. Nevertheless, our young 
Republic was immediately faced with 
the practical problem of organizing our 
political activity in such a way as to give 
expression to conflicting interests with- 
out allowing those interests to throw us 
into a state of anarchy. The practical 
solution which we found to this problem 
was the great two-party system, which 
we have had almost throughout our his- 
tory, and which we still cherish today. 

Mr. President, this two-party system, 
which grew up within the broad terms of 
our Constitution, is an essential part of 
our priceless American heritage of free- 
dom. As we have progressed from a lim- 
ited suffrage to our present principle of 
universal adult suffrage, this system has 
afforded us a mechanism through which 
every citizen can express his yoice—let 
me emphasize that point—and can exert 
his personal weight and influence, in a 
practical way, on the public affairs of 
his community, his State, and his Na- 
tion. It has meant that a channel was 
always open, through the minority party, 
for the free and effective expression of 
opposition. The two-party system is the 
heart of the organization of our demo- 
cratic process, 

Yet there is one respect in which the 
practices of this system have tended to 
nullify the system itself. I refer to the 
unit rule, under which all the electoral 
votes of each State are awarded to the 
Presidential candidate winning a plural- 
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ity of the votes in the State. In my 
opinion, the abolition of this unit rule 
is the outstanding merit of the constitu- 
tional amendment proposed by Senate 
Joint Resolution 2. 

Of course, I should point out that the 
distinguished Senator from Michigan 
takes issue at that point. That is the 
one thing the Senator from Michigan 
does not want to see happen, namely, 
the abolition of the unit rule. 

It is not difficult to understand how 
the unit rule came into being. Political 
parties, like businesses, are in competi- 
tion with each other. We all know how 
in industry, competition often tends to 
destroy itself, as one contending party 
succeeds in establishing a monopoly, 
We have long recognized that monopolis- 
tic practices are contrary to the public 
interest, and we have developed anti- 
trust laws to hold them in check. 

The unit rule in presidential elections 
is essentially a monopolistic rule. Our 
parties early discovered the convenience 
of offering in each State a single slate 
of electors, pledged to vote in the elec- 
toral college for the party's presidential 
candidate. Under this system, the whole 
party slate either wins or loses, and the 
electoral vote of the whole State goes 
to either one candidate or the other; 
it is never divided between the candi- 
dates, no matter how close the popular 
vote for President in the State may be. 

The result is that in any State where 
one party holds a clear and certain ma- 
jority, this rule completely nullifies the 
party contest for the Presidency. It 
creates a presidential monopoly for the 
majority party in that State. So in all 
the States—some of them predominantly 
Republican, some of them predomi- 
nantly Democratic--the competitive 
„ system has virtually ceased to 
exist. 

The Senator from Massachusetts has 
already ably indicated the evil effects 
of this situation. He has stressed the 
stay-at-home attitude of voters in the 
safe States, who know very well that the 
Presidential election result is a foregone 
conclusion which their votes cannot 
change. He has noted that party activ- 
ity during Presidential campaigns in 
these States is practically nil. He has 
noted that the Presidential candidates 
themselves are never nominated from 
these States and never bother to visit 
them during campaigns. The picture 
in these States is one of complete apathy 
and indifference. The people of these 
safe States stand completely outside the 
process of electing a President, although 
the President represents them as well 
as all the other people of the country. 
They are fast becoming what may be 
called political backwashes, areas of po- 
litical stagnation. I submit that in this 
age, when democracy is at stake through- 
out the world, such a development is 
profoundly serious. Let me note in 
passing, it is my judgment that this situ- 
ation has much to do with the small 
percentage of votes in relation to the 
number of those eligible to vote. We 
found in elections over a number of 
years that that was true. In the elec- 
tions of 1948, 90,000,000 people were eli- 
gible to vote, only 45,000,000 of whom ac- 
tually voted. The actual percentage was, 
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something like 49.5 of the total number 
of people eligible to vote. In my judg- 
ment, that is partly due to the fact that 
we have the division of so-called safe 
States, States in which people think their 
votes will not make any difference. It 
is my feeling that Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 2 proposes an amendment which 
goes directly to the heart of this evil. 
Just as our antitrust laws recognize that 
the people cannot afford to tolerate the 
economic stagnation of business monopo- 
lies, so this amendment would recognize 
that our free American people cannot 
afford the political stagnation of party 
monopolies in any of our States. It 
would open up the whole length and 
breadth of the United States to the 
healthy competition of our two great 
political parties. No longer would it be 
possible for a safe State to deliver its 
due number of electoral votes to one 
Presidential candidate without a single 
important campaign speech in favor of 
either candidate having been made in 
that State. No longer would a Presiden- 
tial election day come and go in these 
States without causing even a ripple of 
interest among the voters. Even if the 
strength of the minority party in such a 
State were only 10 percent, that 10 per- 
cent would be worth contending for 
because it would be reflected in the final 
outcome. Our Presidential campaigns, 
instead of being concentrated in a few 
pivotal States, would be spread through- 
out the country, turning areas of stagna- 
tion into areas of real vitality. 

We all know as a practical matter— 
and I served on the Republican National 
Committee for a time, so I know the 
practical side of this question—that be- 
fore an election, we think in terms of 
States which are the ones in which it 
is most worth while to put forth our ef- 
forts. There are certain States we can- 
not get, anyway, so why waste time and 
money on them? Consequently, the 
people of those States are left out of the 
picture so far as active interest in the 
campaign is concerned, and it is little 
wonder they do not go to the polls. 

I feel so strongly on the question of 
a@ larger percentage of our people voting 
in elections that I have even considered 
the possibility of exploring legislation 
which has been enacted in certain coun- 
tries, of which I think Australia is one, 
where either an incentive to vote is pro- 
vided by law, or a penalty for not voting 
is provided by law. I merely say in 
passing, if I am correct in my figures, 
Australia has raised its percentage of 
people voting from somewhere in the 
low fifties to between 85 and 90 percent, 
since the enactment of the law, and the 
people of Australia feel that they have 
improved the democratic processes. 

But let me emphasize that the aboli- 
tion of the unit rule would improve our 
electoral process not only in the so- 
called sure States, but in every State 
of the Union. The inequities of the 
present system are well known. It en- 
tirely fails to register minority senti- 
ment in any State, and instead gives the 
leading candidate the votes not only of 
his own supporters but of his opponents 
as well. That is the effect of the present 
system. 
turning the balance of power in close 


It enables third parties, by 
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States, to exercise an influence out of 
all proportion to their strength, and 
even to decide the outcome of the 
election. My friend, the Senator from 
Michigan, made the point that we would 
probably be giving incentives to third 
parties and fourth parties and other 
minority groups to come forward and 
make trouble. I feel that under the 
present system minorities become strong 
enough in pivotal States frequently to 
swing an election, when they should not 
have that exaggerated power. And this 
distortion of the will of the people con- 
fronts us with the danger of electing a 
minority President who received fewer 
popular votes than his opponent. 

There is not a doubt in my mind that 
a system containing all these inequities 
and dangers should be changed. But 
the question remains whether the pend- 
ing measure which I am supporting of- 
fers the best solution. 

There are some—notably the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Lancer], and 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY] has also offered an amend- 
ment on the subject—who suggest that 
the best cure is to go all the way to elec- 
tion of the President and Vice President 
by direct popular vote. ‘This solution 
would eliminate not only the electoral 
college and the unit rule, but the whole 
system of electoral votes as well. I do 
not share the view that that is the proper 
approach. 

Direct popular election of the Presi- 
dent is an appealing idea from a theo- 
retical point of view, but I cannot accept 
it because I believe it does unnecessary 
violence to the Constitution. The elec- 
toral votes of each State correspond ex- 
actly to the State’s representation in the 
two Houses of Congress. Since this in- 
cludes two Senators regardless of popu- 
lation, the effect is to give a dispropor- 
tionate strength to the less populous 
States. But, Mr. President, this effect 
was the deliberate intention of the fram- 
ers of the Constitution, who wanted a 
truly Federal Constitution. It seems di- 
rectly from the great compromise by 
which all the States were given equal 
representation in the Senate. It was this 
compromise which actually saved the 
Federal Convention of 1787 and made 
possible the adoption of the Constitution. 
Without it, quite possibly we would never 
have become a single nation. I therefore 
suggest that it is the part of wisdom and 
also the part of sound principle under 
our Federal system, to leave this tradi- 
tional principle intact. I agree there- 
fore with the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan in his emphasis on that par- 
ticular point. I think he is entirely cor- 
rect; it would be a mistake to move over 
into the direct election of Presidents, 
ignoring the State break-down. 

The pending measure Wisely does just 
that. It preserves the principle of elec- 
toral votes, and in so doing I think it 
faithfully preserves the spirit of our 
fundamental law. In fact, this measure 
does not acutally propose to abrogate any 
important provision of the Constitution 
as it is now written. It would, to be sure, 
do away with two relatively minor pro- 
visions, both of which are, as the Senator 
from Massachusetts has shown poten- 
tially very dangerous, namely, the rub- 
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ber-stamp electoral college—and who 
does no know that our electoral college 
is merely a rubber stamp?—and the il- 
logical provision for election of the Pres- 
ident and Vice President by Congress 
where no candidate receives a majority 
of the electoral vote. Heaven forbid that 
we should ever have to have an election 
by Congress under the system now pre- 
vailing. 

But the most important effect of the 
abolition of the unit rule is that it strikes 
not at the Constitution itself but at a 
political practice sanctified only by habit. 
In what we do today, we are not dealing 
with constitutional principle. Under 
present laws we are perpetuating a prac- 
tice which nullifies and frustrates the 
working of our great two-party system, 
because, as I have tried to point out, it 
simply puts some of our States into an 
area of political stagnation. Thus I 
think it is accurate to say that Senate 
Joint Resolution 2 proposes to spell out, 
in terms of modern actuality, a procedure 
on which the framers of the Constitution 
had nothing to say because in their time 
our party system was unknown and un- 
foreseen. We are dealing with something 
which has grown up since the Constitu- 
tion was first framed. 

Some may ask whether the proposed 
amendment, if ratified, would benefit the 
Democrats or the Republicans. Fortu- 
nately, Mr. President, I do not think any 
of us has sufficient prophetic powers 
to answer that question with any 
confidence. 

The Senator from Michigan in his able 
address said that those of us who are pro- 
ponents of the resolution were speculat- 
ing as to what might happen under cer- 
tain conditions. I return the answer to 
the Senator by asking whether he was 
not speculating in his address as to what 
might happen in the way of the dire ef- 
fects he predicted with respect to mi- 
nority groups. For my part I feel that 
this is no time for the close calculation 
of party advantage. I agree whole- 
heartedly with the observation of the 
Senator from Massachusetts, in his open- 
ing address, when he said: “Our parties 
exist to serve the people and have no 
other excuse for being.” 

Therefore I suggest that, in consider- 
ing the pending measure, it is our duty 
to ask ourselves—not “Is it good for the 
Democrats?” or “Is it good for the Re- 
publicans?” but “Is it good for the Amer- 
ican people?” For the reasons I have 
stated, I believe the answer is “Yes”, In 
my judgment the proposed amendment 
would be a major step in releasing the 
pent-up vitality of our American democ- 
racy. 

Mr. President, I sincerely hope the 
Senate will pass the joint resolution by 
an overwhelming vote. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from New Jersey yield ‘to the 
Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. The distinguished Sena- 
tor has been discussing minority repre- 
sentation under the amendment, sug- 
gesting that a candidate with but very 
few votes compared to the majority num- 
ber of votes cast might become President. 
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I should like, respectfully, to ask the 
Senator a question. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. If the dis- 
tinguished Senator will pardon me, I am 
not quite clear what he meant by his 
statement. I was not suggesting that a 
candidate who received very few votes 
could become President. My own guess 
is it would never happen, if our parties 
were alive and on the job. I do not think 
a minority candidate could grab the Pres- 
idency under any conceivable set of eir- 
cumstances, 

Mr. LUCAS. Perhaps I misunderstood 
the Senator’s statement. As I recall, he 
was objecting to the argument advanced 
by the distinguished Senator from Michi- 
gan along that line. In other words, if 
I followed the Senator correctly, it was 
the Senator from Michigan who said 
“splinter” parties might be developed 
throughout the country. Under the pro- 
posed amendment I can envision a case, 
where, for example, 26 percent of the 
vote of the people might elect a Presi- 
dent. Does the Senator agree with me 
about that? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. It is 
mathematically possible, and it would be 
a challenge to the organization of fur- 
ther parties. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hor. 
LAND in the chair). Does the Senator 
from New Jersey yield to the Senator 
from Massachusetts? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. It is not only mathe- 
matically possible, but it would be prac- 
tically possible under the present sys- 
tem. It has happened 12 times. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator may be 
correct about that. But what I wanted 
to ask the Senator was whether or not 
he is familiar with the amendment of- 
fered by the able Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. JoHNsToN] which pro- 
vides: 

The person having the greatest number of 
electoral votes for President shall be the 
President, if such number be at least 40 per- 
cent of the whole number of electoral votes; 
and if no person have at least 40 percent of 
the whole number of electoral votes, then 
from the persons having the highest num- 
bers not exceeding three on the list of those 
voted for as President, the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall choose immediately, by bal- 
lot, the President. 


It seems to me that amendment may 
have some merit, in answer to the argu- 
ment made by the Senator from Michi- 
gan and I was wondering whether the 
Senator from New Jersey had considered 
it or whether the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts had considered it.. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Jersey permit me to 
comment on that? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield to 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. I would be opposed to 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from South Carolina, for two reasons, 
first, that it would continue the almost 
universally condemned method of hav- 
inz the House of Representatives voting 
for «. President, with each State casting 
one vote. 
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Mr. LUCAS. I also object to that. I 
am dealing only with the 40-percent pro- 
vision. I think the resolution offered by 
the Senator from Massachusetts is much 
better, so far as the proper representa- 
tion is concerned. I was only question- 
ing the argument made by the Senator 
from Michigan with respect to splinter 
parties which might arise. It seemed to 
me, as I read the Johnston amendment, 
that it might have some merit in curing 
that defect. 

Mr. LODGE. If I may, I should like to 
complete my comment. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield to 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. Under our present sys- 
tem, it is possible for the person receiv- 
ing less than a majority of the votes to be 
elected. It has happened in the cases of 
Presidents Polk, Taylor, Buchanan, Lin- 
coln, Hayes, Garfield, Cleveland, Harri- 
son, Wilson, and Truman. 

There has never been any complaint, 
and no one has ever been able to point to 
any harm which has come from the fact 
that Abraham Lincoln was elected with 
39 percent of the votes. It seems to me 
that the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina addresses it- 
self to something which Senate joint 
resolution 2 leaves entirely alone. Un- 
der our present system a President 
might be elected by less than a majority 
of the votes, and under the proposed 
joint resolution that could still occur. 
There is nothing inherently” wrong 
about that. Senate Joint Resolution 2 
does not essentially change the present 
system insofar as plurality of the popular 
vote is concerned. 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not think I quite 
agree with my friend from Massachu- 
setts. I think if the joint resolution 
should become law it would encourage 
minority parties. Henry Wallace ran 
for the Presidency of the United States 
last year. Under this proposed resolu- 
tion he would have received a number of 
electoral votes, because of the consider- 
able popular vote he received. On the 
other hand, he received, under our pres- 
ent system, no electoral votes whatso- 
ever. It is not very much encourage- 
ment to a splinter party to continue if it 
does not receive any electoral votes. A 
number of persons may look for an 
opportunity to say, “I ran for the Presi- 
dency and received one electoral vote. 
I want to pass that information down to 
the family to show that I was a candi- 
date for the Presidency at one time, and 
that I did receive a vote for the Presi- 
dency of the United States.” I think it 
would encourage splinter parties, which 
I do not particularly like, in view of 
what I know about them in some other 
areas of the world. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I should 
like to say to the Senator from Illinois 
that if I thought that would be the re- 
sult, I would be in grave doubt; but I 
do not think it will be the result. Iagree 
that some persons like headlines, but I 
do not think we are going to be faced 
with that situation. 

Mr. LUCAS. Everyone has been spec- 
ulating about what is going to happen, 
and I thought I would put in my two bits 
worth. 
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Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield to 
the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. In 1934 the late 
Senator Norris sponsored a similar reso- 
lution containing a provision for 35 per- 
cent of the vote; in other words, that a 
candidate had to receive at least 35 per- 
cent of the vote. The Johnston amend- 
ment provides for 40 percent of the vote. 

But I think the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois has hit the nail on the head. 
Everyone is speculating; and when we 
have to speculate we should not amend 
the Constitution to provide for a great 
contingency such as that which is being 
provided for here. We should be more 


` sure of the outcome. We are now specu- 


lating about changing the habits of 
voters. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I should 
like to say, in answer to the distinguished 
Senator from Michigan, that if we take 
that position I cannot see any possibility 
of ever making any change whatsoever, 
because any proposed change will have to 
deal with speculation as to what may 
happen in the future. Any possible 
change in our system of electing a Presi- 
dent would be bound to produce specula- 
tions as to the result in its effect on the 
people. I do not share the fear which 
the distinguished Senator from Michigan 
has mentioned. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. I may say to my friend 
from New Jersey that if speculating as 
to the future were a very bad thing, we 
never would have had a Constitution at 
all. If we are never going to vote for 
any legislation because it might involve 
speculation as to the future, we shall not 
have much legislation. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. We never 
would have had the United Nations. 

Mr. LODGE. That is correct. We 
might as well look back and confine our- 
selves to legislation concerning ceme- 
teries. That would be about the only 
thing left for us to do. 

Of course, the Senator is quite correct 
in saying that under the proposed sys- 
tem Henry Wallace, using the 1948 fig- 
ures, could come out with 9.4 electoral 
votes, and he and his adherents would 
be entitled to whatever satisfaction they 
could get from that great and glorious 
fact. But over against that we must put 
the fact that Wallace and his party were 
influential in throwing the whole vote 
of the State of New York to Dewey, and, 
I think, the State of New Jersey, also 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Let me 
correct the Senator in that connection. 
I think we carried the State of New Jer- 
sey in an entirely whole-hearted Re- 
publican vote. 

Mr. LODGE. At any rate, I think the 
Senator from Illinois, in making up his 
mind on this matter, should carefully 
weigh the rather transitory advantage 
which a third party would receive, 
due to the publicity and the little burst 
of newspaper prestige that would come 
from nine electoral votes. It seems to 
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me the thing which really makes a polit- 
ical organization great is its actual in- 
fluence and power. That is a far greater 
help to splinter parties than giving them 
the little bit of prestige which the Sen- 
ator has mentioned. I hate splinter par- 
ties as much as does the Senator from 
Illinois, and I am giving up most of my 
waking hours to endeavoring to make 
our parties more effective and I think 
Senate Joint Resolution 2 eliminates any 
chance that a splinter party can throw 
the whole vote of a great State one way 
or the other, 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts may be correct. I may be 
overemphasizing the situation, but I am 
seriously interested in the Johnston 
amendment. 

I am glad to know that the late Sen- 
ator Norris introduced in the Senate a 
similar proposal when he was a Member 
of the Senate, providing for 35 percent 
of the whole number of electoral votes. 
I am only attempting to make an argu- 
ment against the increase in the number 
of parties which may exist in this coun- 
try. I know what the situation is in 
Greece, in France, and in other nations. 
If we should have a dozen or 15 parties 
represented in the Senate or in the 
House of Representatives and should 
have to form three or four different 
coalitions before we could finally have 
an organization, we would not have any 
stability or responsibility in government 
for the American people. I seriously be- 
lieve that this is a move in that direction. 
How much of a move it is I cannot say, 
but I believe it is much more serious than 
is the situation under the present sys- 
tem, in view of the things I have pointed 
out. 

I do not want the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts to misunderstand the Sena- 
tor from Illinois, because I believe I am 
in sympathy with what he is trying to do. 
I believe that the electoral college should 
be abolished. I think it is out of date. 
It is of the horse-and- buggy age, so to 
speak. But at the same time we should 
be rather careful in what we do when it 
comes to tampering with the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. What I hope 
to do in my limited way, if I can, insofar 
as my vote is concerned, is to avert a 
multiple-party system. Having taken 
merely a brief look at the Johnston 
amendment, it appeared to me that it 
had merit. If the former able Senator 
from Nebraska, Mr. Norris, at one time 
had a similar view, I am more convinced 
than ever that I am right, because I had 
great respect for his opinions. Certainly 
no more liberal gentleman served in the 
United States Senate than the late great 
Senator from Nebraska, George W. 
Norris. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I will add just a word, and then 
yield the floor. I agree, of course, with 
the sentiments expressed by the distin- 
guished majority leader in opposing the 
principle of multiple parties. It is my 
judgment that nothing could be worse. 
If our main parties function as effec- 
tively as I think they can, they will both 
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be strengthened, in my judgment, under 
Senate Joint Resolution 2. 
I yield the floor. 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE FOR SMALL 
BUSINESS 


Mr. LUCAS obtained the floor. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Mr, KEFAUVER. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Illinois yield for that 
purpose? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


_ clerk will call the roll. 


The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Hendrickson Maybank 
Anderson Hill Millikin 
Benton Holland Morse 
Bricker Hunt Mundt 
Bridges Ives Murray 
Butler Jenner Neely 
Byrd Johnson, Colo, O'Conor 
Cain Johnson, Tex. O'Mahoney 
Chapman Kefauver Robertson 
Chavez Kem Russell 
Connally Kerr Saltonstall 
Cordon Kilgore Smith, Maine 
Darby Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Donnell Langer Sparkman 
Douglas Leahy Stennis 
Downey Lehman Taylor 
Dworshak Lodge Thomas, Okla 
Eastland Long Thomas, Utah 
Ecton Lucas Thye 
Ferguson- McCarran Tobey 

ear McCarthy Tydings 
Fulbright McClellan Watkins 
George McFarland Wherry 
Gillette McKellar Wiley 
Graham MeMahon Williams 
Green Magnuson Withers 
Gurney Malone Young 
Hayden Martin 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KE- 
FAUVER in the chair). A quorum is pres- 
ent. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I shall 
leave the pending business for the time 
being, and take a few moments on a 
different subject. 

I ask unanimous consent that I be per- 
mitted to introduce a bill to amend the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
Act, as amended, in order to provide 
more effective financial assistance for 
small business, that the bill be properly 
referred, and that it also be printed at 
this point in the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
2947) to amend the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation Act, as amended, in 
order to provide more effective financial 
assistance for small business, introduced 
by Mr. Lucas, was received, read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, and ordered to 
be printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That subsection (b) 
(1) of section 4 of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation Act, as amended, is here- 
by amended by striking out the period at 
the end thereof and inserting a colon and 
the following: “Provided, That in order to 
encourage small business the Corporation is 
authorized to give management skills, past 
earnings, and prospective earnings consid- 
eration over security in the form of collat- 
eral, in the making of loans either directly 
or in cooperation with banks or other lend- 
ing institutions under paragraph (1) of sub- 
section (a) of this section for the purpose 
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of establishing new business enterprises or 
for meeting the long-term capital require- 
ments of existing small-business enter- 
prises. The Corporation shall make direct 
loans pursuant to the foregoing proviso only 
in those cases where loans cannot be con- 
summated in cooperation with banks or 
other lending institutions.” 

Sec. 2. Subsection (b) (2) of section 4 is 
amended by adding before the period at the 
end of the first sentence thereof a colon and 
the following: “Provided further, That any 
loan made under section 4 (a) (1) for the 
purposes set forth in the proviso in para- 
graph (1) of this subsection as amended 
may be made for such period exceeding 10 
years as the Corporation may deem proper 
for the encouragement of small business.” 

Sec. 3. Subsection (b) (8) of section 4 18 
amended by striking out the period at the 
end thereof and inserting a colon and the 
following: “Provided, That such participa- 
tions by the Corporation may amount to 90 
percent of the loan outstanding at the time 
of the disbursement, in the case of loans 
made for the benefit of small business enter- 
prises in pursuance of the authority set forth 
in the proviso in subsection (b) (1) of this 
section as amended, In order to encourage 
loans in cooperation with banks or other 
lending institutions under the proviso in 
subsection (b) (1) of this section as amended, 
priority shall be given to private lending in- 
stitutions over the Corporation against the 
assets of borrowers for the satisfaction of 
such loans made thereunder.” 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I am in- 
troducing a bill to amend the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation Act for 
the purpose of encouraging small busi- 
ness enterprises in the United States. 

The independence of small business 
and its continuing development and ex- 
pansion have always been of primary in- 
terest to me. During the previous ses- 
sion of Congress, in July of last year, the 
distinguished chairman of the Banking 
and Currency Committee [Mr. MAYBANK] 
introduced Senate bill 2344, to amend the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act, 
A short time later I prepared an amend- 
ment to Senate bill 2344 which contained 
the same provisions which are in the bill 
which I am now introducing. At that 
time I discussed my amendment with the 
distinguished chairman of the Banking 
and Currency Committee, and he agreed 
that such an amendment should be in- 
troduced. 

It soon became clear that our crowded 
legislative program would not permit the 
consideration of Senate bill 2344 before 
adjournment. Consequently I withheld 
my amendment, intending to offer it dur- 
ing this session, 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. As I remember, it 
was last August or September when the 
distinguished Senator from Ulinois 
brought the amendment up, but because 
of the crowded condition of the calendar 
and because the Committee on Banking 
and Currency had before it housing leg- 
islation and other emergency legislation, 
we were unable to hold hearings at that 
time, 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator from South 
Carolina is correct. 

Mr. MAYBANK, I hope the calendar 
will not be crowded after the next 2 
weeks. This week and next week the 
committee is disposing of the FDIC legis- 
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lation and the pending housing legisla- 
tion. It will be a pleasure for me, as 
chairman of the committee, to ask that 
immediate hearings be held on the 
amendment of the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois, which I believe should re- 
sult in legislation which will mean so 
much to the smaller business interests 
and smaller firms. I assure the Senator 
from Illinois of my full cooperation and 
support for the purposes sought by the 
bill. 

Mr. LUCAS. Iam very grateful to the 
Senator from South Carolina for his kind 
remarks. I assure him that at the ear- 
liest opportunity I shall be glad to ap- 
pear before the Committee on Banking 
and Currency and present my views on 
this important measure. 

Rather than propose these changes in 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
Act as an amendment to another bill, I 
am now offering them as a separate bill. 
In view of the fact that the President 
in his state of the Union message em- 
phasized the necessity for a small-busi- 
ness program, I am of the opinion that a 
separate bill restricted to the problems 
of small business should be immediately 
submitted to the Banking and Currency 
Committee. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator refers 
to the RFC legislation, I assume. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is correct. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me at this point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KE- 
FAUVER in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Illinois yield to the Senator from 
South Carolina? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, let 
me say that I am in thorough agreement 
with the Senator that the needs of small 
business should continue to be examined, 
because it is almost impossible under the 
existing RFC legislation to make ade- 
quate provisions for many small, new 
firms if they must repay the entire loan 
in 10 years. This is particularly true of 
those going into businesses and industries 
in which the field is rather largely in 
the hands of a few large firms, in view 
of the added diffculties which are then 
presented. 

Mr. LUCAS. I agree with the distin- 
guished Senator from South Carolina. 
The bill which I have introduced would 
permit loans to small-business enter- 
prises to be made for periods longer than 
10 years. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I thoroughly agree 
with the Senator from Illinois that the 
bill should be considered as a matter con- 
cerned with small business as well as a 
matter affecting the powers of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. 

Mr. LUCAS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, the President of the 
United States in his state of the Union 
message called our attention to the prob- 
lems of small business in these words: 

We must provide aids to inde- 
pendent business so that it may have the 
credit and capital to compete in a system 
of free enterprise. 


He went on to say that he hoped to 
submit to Congress— 


A series of proposals to strengthen the 
antimonopoly laws, to assist small business, 
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and to encourage the growth of new enter- 
prises.. 


I am introducing this bill now, realiz- 
ing fully that although it may not be the 
complete answer to all the problems of 
small-business enterprises, yet it will 
enable the committee to begin work 
without delay in examining into the 
many problems of small businesses, 

By beginning now, considerable head- 
way can be made, so as substantially to 
assure the enactment at this session of 
small-business legislation along the lines 
suggested by the bill and in accordance 
with the recommendations which will 
be forthcoming from the President. 

The most vital needs of small business 
today are tax relief and access to capital. 
The President in his message to Congress 
on January 23 recommended that small 
businesses with corporate incomes be- 
tween twenty-five thousand and fifty 
thousand dollars be given tax relief. He 
recommended also in his message that 
the carry-forward provisions for losses 
incurred by businesses be extended from 
2 to 5 years. This would unquestion- 
ably provide considerable tax relief to 
small-business enterprises, and I am 
certain this Congress will grant such re- 
lief, through proper legislation. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Frear in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Illinois yield to the Senator from 
South Carolina? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I should like to ask 
the Senator, if it is in order for me to do 
so at this time, whether he intends to 
introduce such proposed legislation in 
regard to the 5-year carry-forward 
period for business losses and also in 
regard to tax relief for firms having cor- 
porate incomes of between $25,000 and 
$50,000 annually. 

Mr. LUCAS. The bill I am now intro- 
ducing does not do so, but I am calling 
this matter to the attention of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, in view of 
the fact that I am discussing several 
ways and means of helping small busi- 
ness. I am confident that the Banking 
and Currency Committee or some other 
proper committee will handle the tax- 
relief question in due course. 

Mr. MAYBANK. What concerns me 
in that respect is that of course pro- 
posed tax legislation comes from the 
Finance Committee, as the Senator from 
IIlinois well knows. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is correct. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Unfortunately, the 
jurisdiction of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee in connection with 
such matters does not extend to ques- 
tions dealing primarily with tax legis- 
lation. I wish to assure the Senator of 
my full cooperation, and, of course, I am 
in thorough accord with the ideas of the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] 
relative to the need for appropriate tax 
legislation to aid small business. But 
such legislation would normally come 
from the Finance Committee. 

Mr. LUCAS. I am fully aware of the 
jurisdiction of the Finance Committee. 
I am merely suggesting these points as 
some of the subjects to be considered by 
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the proper committee at the present ses- 
sion of Congress. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I think some of the 
most important subjects to be consid- 
ered are the means of enabling such 
firms to amortize their loans on a better 
basis, to obtain the benefit of a more 
equitable corporate-tax schedule, to 
spread their losses over an ensuing 5- 
year period for tax purposes, and to be 
permitted a more rapid depreciation 
allowance for new equipment in comput- 
ing taxes, because certainly in those 
fields a great need for improvement 
exists. 

Mr. LUCAS, The Senator is entirely 
correct. I may say that I am a mem- 
ber of the Finance Committee; and in 
consultation with the distinguished 
chairman of that committee, the Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], I was 
advised that he is in constant touch with 
the chairman of the House of Repre- 
sentatives’ Ways and Means Committee, 
Representative Doucuton, of North Car- 
olina. I think we shall receive from the 
House of Representatives a program 
which will take care of the question I am 
now discussing more or less collaterally, 
as my bill does not deal with tax matters. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I understand what 
the distinguished Senator has said, and 
I am happy to know that the Senator 
from Georgia and Representative DoucH- 
TON, the chairman of the respective com- 
mittees of the Senate and the House 
dealing with the revenue, will give con- 
sideration to these tax matters as soon 
as possible, because a proper treatment 
of them is essential. 

I may say to the Senator from Illinois 
that we hope to report, we from the sub- 
committee of the Banking and Currency 
Committee on Federal Reserve matters, 
a measure dealing with the FDIC either 
this week or next week. 

Testimony has been given by witnesses 
appearing before the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], who is the chair- 
man of that subcommittee, and other 
Senators, including the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. FREAR], that an increase 
in the guaranty from $5,000 to $10,000 
will make more money stay in the small 
banks, so that the small banks in the 
country areas and in the smaller com- 
munities will have additional funds to 
lend. Every witness who has testified 
before the subcommittee has said that 
such a provision will help the small- 
business men in such places. In other 
words, there will be that much more in- 
surance available to depositors in banks 
in these areas, making it unnecessary to 
deposit local money in banks in the larger 
centers in order to obtain adequate 
insurance protection. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield, so that I may comment 
on what the Senator from South Caro- 
lina has just said? 

Mr. LUCAS, I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. In the bill which 
the Senator has introduced, and upon 
which we hope to complete action in the 
committee this week, provision is made 
for a mutual plan of insurance of de- 
posits in insured banks. The present 
policy is resulting in overloading the re- 
serves a little at the present time. 
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There has been no loss in 5 years, and 
only a small loss in 14 years; and the 
bill contemplates a dividend of 60 per- 
cent to the banks. That will be of con- 
siderable help to small business. Three- 
fourths or more of all the banks are 
small banks. 

Mr. LUCAS. I thank both Senators 
for what they have said. Their state- 
ments are a clear indication of the fact 
that the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee is interested in small business; and 
I congratulate the committee and its 
members. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I wonder whether 
the Senator has any idea in mind regard- 
ing small-business loans. We have had 
some difficulty in connection with that 
matter. As the Senator knows, we have 
discussed it in the committee. For ex- 
ample, we have discussed the question of 
where a distinction can be drawn be- 
tween big-business loans and little- 
business loans. It is a problem of very 
practical application, and in the com- 
mittee we have to deal with it. 

Mr. LUCAS. I shall discuss that as I 
proceed with my remarks. That prob- 
lem is an important one, but I have not 
yet reached it in my discussion. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. The junior Senator 
from Nebraska is also intensely in- 
terested in small business, and is in com- 
plete sympathy with the observations 
made by the distinguished majority 
leader, namely, that two of the problems 
are relief from taxes and accessibility to 
loans. 

I wish to remind the distinguished 
Senator that although I appreciate the 
fact that part of the program will be 
taken care of if the proposed legislation 
is enacted in the form in which the dis- 
tinguished majority leader suggests, yet 
only one phase of these problems is cov- 
ered by the bill, namely, loans. 

The discussion and colloquy had here 
on the floor of the Senate in regard to 
taxes opens up another broad field. If 
the bill is properly referred, it will go 
to the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, I think; I believe that the distin- 
guished majority leader will agree with 
me as to that. If other proposed legis- 
lation deals with taxation, it will be re- 
ferred to the Finance Committee. In 
such case, two standing committees will 
be considering problems affecting small 
business; and those committees will 
deal with those problems in their own 
separate ways. I think that example 
completely demonstrates the need for 
either a standing legislative committee 
or a special committee to consider all 
the problems of small business. 

After making that statement, I should 
like to ask the distinguished majority 
leader whether, as majority leader, he 
proposes to bring before the Senate, 
either before this measure comes up for 
consideration or later, a measure pro- 
posing the handling of the very special- 
ized problems of small businesses. 
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Mr. LUCAS. I think the Senator's 
question is pertinent to the discussion 
which is now proceeding in the Senate. 
f: Mr. WHERRY. If not, I wish to make 

80. 

Mr. LUCAS. In reply, let me say that 
I think it was Wednesday of last week 
that I called a conference of the Demo- 
cratic Members of the Senate, doing so 
for the sole purpose of having a discus- 
sion of the joint resolution now on the 
calendar, along with all other pieces of 
proposed legislation relative to or affect- 
ing small business. 

There is a feeling on our side of the 
aisle among a number of Senators that 
if a committee having to do with small 
business is to be created, it should be a 
special committee similar to the com- 
mittee of which the Senator was chair- 
man in the Eightieth Congress. Other 
Senators feel differently about it. 
Others feel there should be a standing 
committee. Still other Senators feel 
that the subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency is the 
proper place for the handling of small- 
business matters. Because of a slight 
illness, I was unable to attend the con- 
ference, but there was a very frank and 
fair discussion in the conference, and I 
may say to the Senator we are going 
to take up the matter before very long 
and dispose of it one way or the other 
upon the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another observation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Illinois yield to the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I appreciate deeply 
the very affirmative statement of the 
majority leader. By the way, I have al- 
ready stated on the floor of the Senate 
that, whether provision is made for a 
special committee or a standing commit- 
tee, and regardless of who submits the 
resolution, I shall support it. I am con- 
vinced that if small business is to receive 
aid, all its problems should be referred to 
a single committee which could formu- 
late a complete program and make ap- 
propriate recommendations for legisla- 
tion. So I say to the distinguished ma- 
jority leader, while I am very glad in- 
deed that the particular bill which he 
sponsors and which, as I understand, re- 
lates to the subject of loans, has been 
introduced, yet it seems to me it would 
be well if a standing legislative com- 
mittee, or a special committee, if a 
legislative committee cannot be agreed 
on, is proposed to be created, to have 
that subject debated along with the 
measure which has been introduced. In 
the final analysis, I think, those of us 
who are interested, either in having a 
special committee or a standing commit- 
tee, would at least be able to try to con- 
vince other Members of the Senate that 
all small-business matters should be 
handled by one committee. I should like 
to see such a proposal brought to the 
floor of the Senate, if possible, and as 
soon as possible. 

Mr. LUCAS. Ishould like to make my 
position a little clearer with respect to 
small business, in view of the fact that 
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the distinguished minority leader has 
raised the question as to when the reso- 
lution now upon the calendar may be 
considered. The Senator from Nebraska 
and all other Senators who are familiar 
with the Legislative Reorganization Act 
understand that under it practically all 
special committees were outlawed. In 
the early days, under the Legislative Re- 
organization Act, in attempting to carry 
out the letter and spirit of the act, the 
Senator from Illinois opposed continua- 
tion of the Special Committee on Small 
Business. At the time, or perhaps before 
that, I think the Senator from Nebraska 
agreed that probably the end of the year 
would mark the end of the Small Busi- 
ness Committee as a special committee. 
Since that time, the Senator from Ne- 
braska and the Senator from Florida 
have offered a resolution seeking to set 
up a small-business committee, and to 
make it a permanent standing commit- 
tee of the Senate. A number of Sena- 
tors object to that proposal because of 
the conflict of jurisdiction among the 
various committees, and the question of 
the appropriate reference of measures 
which come before the Senate. Argu- 
ments to that effect will be heard when 
it comes to the floor of the Senate. 

I should like to make my position clear 
as I have been misunderstood and mis- 
quoted by certain persons who are in- 
terested in small business. I am not 
speaking now of Senators, but of persons 
outside the Senate, who have charged 
me with a lack of interest in the small- 
business men. 

Mr. President, I happen to live in a 
small-business community, I live in a 
small city of about 4,500 population, and 
consequently I have been with small- 
business people all my life. I have never 
been affiliated with big business. But 
I have always been interested in the 
fellow in the drug store on the corner, 
in the grocery store in the middle of the 
block, and in the other small fellow who 
was having a somewhat serious time fi- 
nancially in trying to get along. Later 
in my remarks I shall make suggestions 
for legislative action directly in the in- 
terest of these very small-business people. 

The bill which I am introducing today 
concerns itself primarily with the prob- 
lem of long-term capital. 

I should like to state now what is con- 
tained in this bill. After that I shall 
review in more detail the problems which 
I consider small business to be facing 
and the extent that this proposal will 
remedy them. 

I want to make it clear at the outset 
that this bill is not being introduced to 
offer help to unsound, inefficient, or fly- 
by-night business enterprises, but rather 
it is being offered to give capital assist- 
ance to efficient businessmen at times 
when such assistance may be urgently 
needed. 

This bill in effect authorizes the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation to 
guarantee up to 90 percent, loans made 
by private banking institutions to indi- 
viduals and small enterprises for the pur- 
pose of encouraging the growth of new 
enterprises on a sound basis and for the 
purpose of providing existing small 
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business firms with long-term capital 
when it is needed and when it cannot 
be obtained from any other source. 

Mr. President, I should like to have 
those who are listening to my address 
to give particular attention to this. The 
Corporation in making funds available 
under this bill is authorized to give man- 
agement skills, past earnings records, 
and prospective earnings consideration 
over collateral security. It is specifically 
provided that the Corporation shall make 
direct loans only in those cases where 
loans cannot be consummated in coop- 
eration with banking and other lending 
institutions. 

Mr. President, I may be seeking the re- 
instatement more or less of what was 
considered to be good at one time, among 
banks, that is, a character loan. It is no 
longer possible to obtain a character loan 
in my section of the country, because of 
reservations which at the present time 
hedge about the banking laws. In other 
words, it is necessary for the borrower to 
furnish adequate collateral—sometimes 
consisting almost of his right eye—be- 
fore he can obtain a loan from a bank. 
The disappearance of the character loan 
is not particularly the fault of the banks. 
Following the depression, when 75 per- 
cent of the country’s banks were in bank- 
ruptcy, Federal and State officials sur- 
rounded the banks with laws designed to 
protect depositors. I remember a certain 
man in my community who borrowed 
$1,000 at the bank. On the endorsement 
of a friend of his. That was in the early 
days, when character loans were being 
made. 

This particular man before any prin- 
cipal was due paid $500 on the $1,000 
note. The banker said to that bor- 
rower, “From now on you can get $5,000 
on your own credit in this bank.” That 
is a character loan. The banker be- 
lieved in that individual; he believed he 
had integrity, ability, and energy to do 
the things that would make him suc- 
ceed, and the banker was willing to take 
a chance. 

That, Mr. President, is what I have 
in mind with respect to some of the small 
business concerns of the country. 

Mr, THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. Does the Senator sug- 
gest a maximum and minimum limit, or 
would it be merely a question as to the 
character of the business? I am sorry 
that I was not able to be present when 
the Senator began his speech. 

Mr, LUCAS. For a proposal such as 
this to be of essential assistance to small 
business, it must not be hemmed in 
with arbitrary restrictions. An arbi- 
trary limit on the amount of a loan 
might result in aid being denied when 
it was most needed. If the ceiling were 
set at a reasonable and adequate level, 
of course, it would not have this effect. 
The desirability of such a restriction 
and the level at which it should be placed 
are questions which should be considered 
by the Banking and Currency Committee 
after thoroughly studying the capital re- 
quirements of small business. We can 
be sure, in any event, that the loans gen- 
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erally will be moderate, as the bill con- 
fines assistance to small-business enter- 
prises. 

Mr, THYE. I thank the Senator. I 
am sorry I interrupted him. 

Mr. LUCAS. I am glad the Senator 
asked me the question. I am interested 
also in small-business enterprises which 
are looking for loans up to, say, $5,000. 
The number of business enterprises 
needing a small amount of capital to put 
them over the hump at the right time is 
amazing. Later in my remarks I shall 
discuss these smaller loans more fully. 

Mr.WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I shall be glad to yield 
to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. As I understand the 
explanation, it is necessary that such 
authority be given to the RFC on the 
theory that a borrower cannot obtain a 
loan from a banking agency. This ques- 
tion has come up previously in connec- 
tion with requests for loans. As I un- 
derstand the mechanics of the proposal, 
the RFC would underwrite loans up to 
a certain percentage. I think the Sena- 
tor has mentioned a maximum of 90 per- 
cent. Is that correct? 

Mr. LUCAS. That is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. Would the loans orig- 
inate as they now originate? 

Mr. LUCAS. They would. 

Mr. WHERRY. But the percentage is 
boosted, is it not? 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. Let us assume that a 
State law prevents a bank from making 
a character loan. Would it be the 
thought of the Senator to make it pos- 
sible to make a direct loan without un- 
derwriting it through the State bank? 

Mr. LUCAS. We could not change the 
laws of a State. 

Mr. WHERRY. No. But let us con- 
sider a small-business man who has an 
opportunity to borrow through a State 
bank. He probably could go to the RFC 
and be referred to a national bank, but 
even national banks are operated under 
certain restrictions, and a character loan 
is not a basis for credit. 

Does the measure provide that the RFC 
may make a direct loan without under- 
writing it, or would it still have to under- 
write a proposal coming from a State 
bank or a national bank; and would that 
foreclose the applicant from getting the 
loan? 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator asks a very 
interesting and important question with 
respect to this proposed legislation. It 
is something to which I hope the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee will give 
thorough consideration. I am attempt- 
ing to leave the responsibility for the 
loan in the community in which the in- 
dividual resides, in order to give the bank 
or financial institution interested the op- 
portunity, first, to make the loan, with 
the guaranty of the RFC back of it. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I am 
delighted that the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois has brought up this sub- 
ject. Such a provision has been greatly 
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needed in the interest of small-business 
men. I wanted to ask the Senator if his 
proposal would be somewhat in the na- 
ture of aiding small-business men, such 
as the FHA offers to persons who want 
to build houses. The Government would 
guarantee a certain line of credit, pro- 
vided the small-business man met cer- 
tain requirements made by the local lend- 
ing institution which would then partici- 
pate in the loan. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I can see that rais- 
ing the amount up to 90 percent would 
be a distinct advantage to the applicant, 
because it would increase his chances of 
financing the loan over a long period. 
But I suggest to the distinguished Sena- 
tor that there will be much conflict as 
to what can be done with a loan coming 
to a Federal or State bank, where the 
basis is that of a character loan, because, 
certainly, under the State banking laws 
of my State, certain requirements have 
to be met. I agree with the Senator from 
Illinois that those requirements certain- 
ly do not include a character-loan pro- 
vision. I should like to ask the distin- 
guished Senator whether he would pro- 
vide that the borrower might go directly 
to the RFC and not have to go through 
a State or National bank, which has an 
entirely different basis for credit than 
that on which a character loan is made. 

Mr. LUCAS. Under my bill the loan 
would not be altogether a character loan. 
There would certain collateral assets. 
I assume that the borrower would have 
enough to satisfy the 10-percent reqiure- 
ment of the bank, and probably more. 
The guarantee feature, plus the assets 
which the borrower will offer for securi- 
ty should be sufficient to assure the 
soundness of the loan and thereby meet 
the requirements of most State laws. 
Because of the fact that management 
skills, prospective and passed earnings 
are considered, the loans will have many 
of the qualities of the character loan. 
This is as it should be in view of what 
the small, energetic businessman is com- 
pelled to suffer at times with respect to 
obtaining a Joan. 

Mr. WHERRY. I do not want to be- 
labor the point and I do not want in any 
way to inject arguments into the Sena- 
tor’s speech. 

Mr. LUCAS. I am glad the Senator 
has asked the question, because he is 
raising some very important points. 

Mr. WHERRY. On last Thursday the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
provided for an appropriation of $50,000 
for a subcommitee to investigate the type 
of loans which the RFC has been making, 
on the theory that the desired amount 
of collateral was not behind the loans. 

Mr. LUCAS. Ido not think the reso- 
lution to investigate RFC which has any- 
thing to do with the subject of small- 
business loans. I think it relates to an 
investigation of large business loans. 

Mr. WHERRY. Whether they be 
small or large loans, the evidence pre- 
sented was that the RFC was making 
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loans in direct opposition to banks which 
could not make the type of loan which 
the RFC was making. For that reason 
we felt we should see how the RFC was 
acting. 

I have received more applications re- 
garding this type of loan in the past 
year than I have received during the 
entire time I have been a Member of 
the Senate. Applications are coming in, 
and this will clarify to a great extent, 
certainly, some of the loans. I hope the 
Banking and Currency Committee will 
consider these observations when the 
proposed legislation is brought before 
the Senate, because I think there is a 
complete conflict as to the type of loan 
which can be mad. 

Mr. LUCAS. Insofar as the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation is con- 
cerned, my experience has been that the 
small-business man, whom I am trying 
to help, has been unable to get needed 
loans. 

As I move along in my address, I shall 
indicate that I am not so sure that the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation is 
the proper instrumentality to do what I 

want done. That is another matter that 
can be worked out by the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. I do not know 
anything about what they are going to 
investigate. I should want to know 
something about that before I would, as 
majority leader, approve the resolution. 

I make that statement now because I 
have confidence in the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, though I do not 
think they have been sufficiently liberal 
with the small-business men. That has 
been my chief complaint. 

I now yield to the Senator from Min- 
gear 

THYE. Mr. President, the par- 
tiene legislation now proposed would in 
no sense injure the local banks. It would 
assist the local banker. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is the idea exactly. 

Mr. THYE. He would be able to ac- 
cept the paper offered by and do busi- 
ness with the local young businessman, 
so that it should be an asset and assist- 
ance to the local banks. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator is absolutely 
correct. Our aim is to leave money in 
the community, and try to give the 
banker a little leeway, a little opportu- 
nity, so that money which is now load- 
ing down the banks all over the country 
may be loaned to small-business men who 
need help. The banks recognize the need, 
but they cannot give the help, because 
of restrictions under which they operate. 

If they have restrictions which pre- 
vent their assisting small-business men— 
and most of them have—there is no ques- 
tion that the Federal Government should 
cooperate with the banks and, between 
them, provide assistance to small-busi- 
ness men throughout the country. 

Mr. THYE. It will help the young man 


who is not eligible to come in under some 


veterans’ assistance or rehabilitation 
program. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is correct. 

Mr. THYE. There are many young 
men in the communities who have no 
way of becoming established in business, 
and are not qualified or eligible to come 
under the veterans’ acts, and in such a 
case a young man is absolutely lost, He 
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may have worked on the farm during the 
war years, which was a patriotic en- 
deavor, but he is not now eligible to come 
in under the veterans’ acts, 

Mr. LUCAS. He may be the type of 
energetic, industrious businessman that 
the people in the community would like 


to see helped, but unless he can get. 


money from a personal source he cannot 
obtain it at all, if he does not have the 
collateral to put up to secure the $2,500 
or $3,000 or $5,000 which he needs for 
his business undertaking. Under this 
bill the banker would be permitted to 
make the decision in the first instance. 
The banker would be given the first lien 
on the young man’s collateral, so that 
the bank would be taking no chance 
whatever. The Federal Government 
might accept a slight risk. It might lose 
money on some loans, but at the same 
time the Federal Government, in recog- 
nizing the ability, the integrity, and the 
industry of certain groups throughout 
the United States, would be helping small 
business. What little the Government 
might lose would be made up many times 
through an increase in our national 
wealth and Government revenues. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, it would 
present an opportunity something like 
that afforded under the Homestead Act 
after the Civil War. The homestead 
lands are gone, but in this case govern- 
mental assistance would be afforded to 
enable a man to establish himself in a 
small business. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the Senator 
from Wyoming. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I wish to express 
my personal congratulations to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois for taking the leader- 
ship in introducing legislation of the 
character he is proposing. I know that 
the Senator from Illinois was busily 
studying this problem at the last session. 
As a matter of fact, I understood at that 
time that he was about to introduce 
some such bill. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. He was delayed 
only by a feeling that it should be given 
further consideration—and because, of 
course, he had a few problems on his 
hands about that time. 

I believe it may be appropriate for me 
to add, Mr. President, that the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report, by 
authority of a special statute which was 
passed last year, conducted a special 
study of investments. In the course of 
the study we held hearings, and I can 
say without any qualification that it 
seemed to me that the biggest problem 
presented was that with which the Sen- 
ator’s bill now deals. 

The Department of Commerce, 
through its special Division on Small 
Business, sent its whole advisory group 
of small-business men to the committee, 
and they testified before the committee. 
This group was headed by a businessman 
from Chester, Pa. The group contained 
among its members a banker by the name 
of Bimson, from Arizona, and it presented 
& form of legislation which was designed 
to provide insurance of business loans 
after the type of FHA insurance. They 
were not altogether satisfied with the 
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text of the bill which was presented, and 
some additional work has been done. 
We had a very stimulating suggestion 
from Dr. A. D. H. Kaplan, of the Brook- 
ings Institution, who testified at length 
about the need of fiscal legislative policy 
along this line. 

The committee report is now in process 
of formulation. I hope it will be pre- 
sented to the Congress before the end of 
the week. It will contain references to 
the very type of legislation which the 
Senator proposes and also to some of the 
other suggestions which have been made. 

One of the serious difficulties, it 
seemed to me from the presentation 
made before the committee, was the dif- 
culty of a small-business outfit in a com- 
paratively small town obtaining term 
loans, because local banks with their lim- 
itations cannot tie up their capital in 
sufficient sums to take care of all the 
local business opportunities which are 
presented in the communities. The re- 
sult has been that unless big business 
concerns, great national businesses upon 
the one hand, or great national financial 
institutions on the other, are disposed to 
look at such a loan the applicant cannot 
get the money. He cannot get it from 
his local bank because of perfectly nor- 
mal obstacles. He cannot get it from the 
large financial institutions because of 
other obstacles. But already, as a result 
of the discussion which has proceeded, 
there is a growing comprehension of the 
problem. The insurance companies, on 
the one hand, are seeking ways and 
means of making their reservoirs of cap- 
ital more available to the little fellow. 
The Chase National Bank recently made 
an announcement on the subject. 

Now that the Senator has introduced 
this bill, I hope the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency will immediately tackle 
the problem. I am sure they will, and 
knowing the members of the committee 
as I do, I feel that they will be very glad 
to cooperate with the Senator from Illi- 
nois and all others who are trying to pro- 
vide the capital by which we can increase 
the production of the United States. 

Again I wish to thank the Senator from 
Illinois for his initiative. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I am deep- 
ly appreciative of the contribution made 
by the able Senator from Wyoming. As 
every Member of the Senate knows, the 
Senator from Wyoming has been con- 
scious of this problem for a long, long 
time. I am sure he and the members of 
the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report can be of considerable help in of- 
fering constructive suggestions to mem- 
bers of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee at the proper time. To the solu- 
tion of the problem of giving aid to the 
small-business concerns of the Nation 
we can all help. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. For the benefit of 
the Senator from Illinois and the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming I wish to say that 
this morning I introduced a bill to cre- 
ate a Coordinator of Small Business, to 
be appointed by the President, subject 
to Senate confirmation. During the past 
year many amendments designed to aid 
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small business have been placed on ap- 
propriation bills and other bills in Con- 
gress, but no attempt has been made to 
place anyone in charge of such proposed 
aid. If a Coordinator were appointed 
he could be of assistance to small-busi- 
ness concerns in their dealings with the 
War Department, the Navy Department, 
various other departments of the Goy- 
ernment, and particularly the ECA. As 
it now is, it is difficult for small-businesss 
concerns to get in touch with the vari- 
ous governmental departments. Such a 
coordinator should report to Congress 
the results of his operations. He could 
see to it that small businesses were af- 
forded an opportunity to bid on various 
projects or items by giving them notice 
of what was needed, and by proper ad- 
vertisements, and other appropriate 
measures. 

Mr. LUCAS. I thank the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. President, the guaranty provi- 
sions in this bill utilize the present pro- 
cedures of the RFC. The RFC partici- 
pates with private lending institutions 
in makingloans. The private lending in- 
stitution makes the full loan with an un- 
derstanding that at a later date it may 
call upon the RFC to take up a certain 
percentage of the unpaid balance. This 
bill authorizes the RFC to take up as 
much as 90 percent of the loans out- 
standing which have been made under 
the terms of this bill. 

I have included a clause which pro- 
vides that the private lending institu- 
tinn in the case nf these Inans will have 
priority against the assets of the bor- 
rower for the satisfaction of the debt. 
It appears to me that such a provision is 
necessary to assure the proper operation 
of the program. If such a provision were 
not in the bill private banks might hesi- 
tate to cooperate in these loans, as the 
10 percent which the RFC did not take 
up might in numerous cases amount to 
a considerable sum of money which lend- 
ers would hesitate to risk in loans not 
fully secured with collateral. This prob- 
lem is solved by giving the private insti- 
tution first priority against the borrow- 
er's assets. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I do not wish in any 
way to delay the Senator in his presenta- 
tion. I wish him to make a full ex- 
planation of his bill. When the pro- 
posed legislation is considered by the 
Cornmittee on Banking and Currency 
perhaps some amendments may be sug- 
gested, considered, and acted upon. The 
argument now advanced by the major- 
ity leader should convince all of us that 
it is doubtful whether the objective we 
have in mind would be accomplished by 
the provisions of the bill. After all, pri- 
vate lending agencies must comply with 
State laws and Federal banking laws in 
the matter of the risks involved in mak- 
ing loans, The Senator well knows that 
the Farm Credit Administration was set 

up to take care of loans to farmers of the 
nature he is now speaking of to be made 
to businessmen. After every effort has 
been made to obtain money from private 
sources and from other agencies which 
are held to strict accourtability, the 
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Farm Credit Administration is allowed 
to make loans on doubtful risks. 

The Senator’s bill provides that the 
RFC may take care of some such loans. 
Perhaps the Banking and Currency 
Committee may recommend some other 
agency to do so. The bill would author- 
ize the RFC to increase its participation, 
which I think could be done, even though 
loss were incurred. But certainly that 
would be done in direct opposition, I be- 
lieve, to many State laws affecting pri- 
vate agencies or in opposition to Federal 
banking laws. I hope when the dis- 
tinguished Senator presents the bill to 
the committee it will take that point into 
consideration, otherwise it seems to me 
we open up the field for the RFC to make 
any type of loan it cares to make regard- 
less of requirements which have hereto- 
fore attached to the RFC. 

Mr. LUCAS. No; the Senator is wrong 
about that. I have included in the bill 
a clause which provides that the private 
lending institution in the case of these 
loans will have priority against the assets 
of the borrower for the satisfaction of 
the debt. The borrower may not have 
the collateral up to, say, 50 or 60 percent, 
which the banks require. He may have 
30 percent collateral. In cases I cited a 
moment ago the borrower may have little 
or no collateral aside from a good rep- 
utation for being a hard-working man, 
who,may want to establish a small gas 
station on the corner. He could pledge 
the assets of the gas station, so far as 
that is concerned. He could mortgage 
the station to the bank, Those would be 
the assets upon which the bank would 
have the first lien. I do not see any dif- 
ficulty in the way the bill is drawn, and if 
there is any, we can straighten it out in 
the course of the hearings. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Frear in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Illinois yield to the Senator from 
Alabama? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. With reference to 
that particular point, I want to see if I 
understand the able Senator from Ne- 
braska, correctly. As I gather from what 
the Senator from Nebraska has said, his 
point is this: If we make enabling pro- 
vision for the RFC to participate in these 
loans on a character basis, in other words 
to make character loans, then if in some 
State there is a law forbidding a State 
bank to participate in a loan on that 
basis, the small-business man who seeks 
a loan from a State bank would be left 
out in the cold. I wonder if I am cor- 
rectly interpreting what the Senator 
from Nebraska said. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. What I had in mind 
was that certain State laws do not rec- 
ognize the character of a man as being 
an asset which can be used as such in the 
making of a loan. State laws require 
certain collateral to be furnished in 
connection with the making of loans. If 
a man wishes to make a loan, but does 
not have the required collateral, though 
he does have good character, his appli- 
cation, State-wise, would be denied. 
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When the RFC is authorized to under- 
write a loan in which the character of 
the individual is taken into considera- 
tion along with the credit or security 
he can furnish as collateral, which is not, 
however, sufficient collateral for the loan, 
it seems to me the small applicant would 
be precluded because even though a par- 
ticipation by the RFC up to 90 percent 
were to be taken in the loan—a provision 
with which I am in agreement—yet be- 
cause of State law requirements and Fed- 
eral banking requirements the small ap- 
plicant could not obtain from a State 
bank the loan he wished to obtain. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the majority leader yield to me further? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I want to be certain 
that I have correctly understood the able 
Senator from Nebraska, because I think 
there is merit in the statement he has 
just made. Certainly that is a matter 
which the members of the Banking and 
Currency Committee should take into 
consideration when the measure is be- 
fore the committee. If I understand cor- 
rectly then, the Senator from Nebraska 
would recommend that we include in the 
bill a provision that if, for any reason, 
because of any requirement in State law 
or Federal banking law, an applicant 
might be denied a loan jointly partici- 
pated in by the local bank and the RFC, 
the RFC could make the whole loan? 

Mr. WHERRY. That is the only way 
I can see it can be done. I do not say 
I would write in such a provision. I have 
not studied the measure sufficiently ta 
make a definite statement. But unless 
we propose to extend to the RFC the 
privilege of making loans as they please 
on a character basis, an applicant of the 
type we are considering, will be denied 
the very privileges sought to be accorded 
by the bill. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I commend the Sen- 
ator from Illinois for introducing the pro- 
posed legislation. It is something I have 
long felt was needed. The Senator may 
remember that last year, along with the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Murray] 
I introduced a bill providing for several 
things, of which a similar plan was one, 
As a member of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, I certainly pledge my 
own support to the effort to enact leg- 
islation which will be effective. I, too, 
hope that the able Senator from Illinois 
will consider very carefully the recom- 
mendation by the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. WuHerry] that the RFC be em- 
powered to make direct loans when neces- 
sary to effectuate the purpose intended. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I should like first to an- 
swer the colloquy which has been going 
on between the able Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. WHERRY] and the able Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN]. 

I have never overlooked collateral se- 
curity, but I have not placed all the 
emphasis on collateral security. I hope 
that the individual who applies for a loan 
may have some collateral security. If 
he does, I want the bank to have a first 
lien upon such collateral security, to take 
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care of the 10 percent of the loan in 
which the bank is interested. However, 
I call attention to one provision in the 
bill, which reads as follows: 

The Corporation shall make direct loans 
pursuant to the foregoing proviso only in 
those cases where loans cannot be consum- 
mated in cooperation with banks or other 
lending institutions. 


As I see it, that provision would solve 
the problem. I do not wish to be placed 
in the position of saying that the Fed- 
eral Government should become an 
agency to lend money to every Tom, Dick 
and Harry who may come along with any 
kind of proposal. It will be noted that 
at the outset I definitely stated that I 
was not interested in inefficient, fly-by- 
night organizations to be set up by one 
or two businessmen for the purpose of 
trying to get a loan directly from the 
Federal Government. That situation 
must be scrutinized with the utmost care. 
I am interested only in that man who, 
because of bank restrictions and condi- 
tions over which he has no control, is 
unable, even though he is fully qualified 
in management ability, to get into a 
small business which might provide for 
himself and his family. 

Mr. WHERRY. Let me make this ob- 
servation, because now the distinguished 
Senator has come to the meat of the 
problem which we had before us in the 
Small Business Committee. The only 
way we can accomplish the purpose 
which the Senator seeks to accomplish, 
when there is no collateral, is to make 
a direct loan, I certainly do not wish 
to vote that authority to the RFC at 
this time, because I feel that there should 
be participation, so long as we have State 
laws and Federal laws governing certain 
types of loans. That is where the impact 
comes. I am glad to hear what the Sen- 
ator from Illinois has stated. There may 
be deserving cases in which such loans 
should be made. If they can be made, 
well and good, but that is the reason I 
raised the point which the able Senator 
has so ably discussed. Probably I should 
have waited until he had finished his 
speech, because I see that there is a 
provision in the bill for direct loans when 
private lending institutions cannot par- 
ticipate. 

Mr. THYE. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. I thank the Senator for 
yielding. The last statement made by 
the able majority leader in explaining 
the bill answers the questions which I 
had in mind. I think he has set forth 
sufficient safeguards to make certain 
that the RFC does not bypass the bank; 
but in the event State laws tie the 
banker’s hands so that he cannot do 
anything, the bill is broad enough to 
assist in taking care of the needy cases. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the majority leader yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. McMAHON. I must leave the 
Chamber for a few moments. I, too, am 
very much pleased that the majority 
leader has introduced this bill and is 
giving his attention to this problem. 
We guarantee bank deposits, I believe, 
up to $5,000, and the Senator from Illi- 
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nois knows the success achieved in stem- 
ming the terrible deflationary tide with 
the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. 

I admit that these analogies are not 
exactly in point, but it seems to me that 
anything we can do which will lend 
stability to the small businesses of this 
country should be a matter of prime con- 
cern to every Senator. Connecticut is 
predominantly a State of small busi- 
nesses. There is a need for soundly con- 
ceived financing and for plans to en- 
courage small business. I share with 
the Senator from Illinois his determina- 
tion not to set up a mechanism by which 
many unworthy people could milk the 
Treasury. That is not the Senator’s 
purpose, I know; rather, it is the pro- 
motion of sound small business, which 
literally is the backbone of the free- 
enterprise system. I congratulate the 
Senator on his approach. 

Mr. LUCAS. I thank the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

Another provision in my proposed bill 
would permit the Corporation to extend 
maturity dates on loans made under its 
terms for periods longer than 10 years. 
This is in accord with the President's 
recommendations, 

I should like at this time to discuss 
the problems of small business gener- 
ally. A program which will assure the 
continued independence and develop- 
ment of small-business enterprises must 
take into account three different seg- 
ments of our small-business economy. 

First, there are the one and a half 
million enterprises in which no more 
than three people are employed and 
which probably account for as many as 
10 percent of the business work force. 
The capital assets of the business firms 
in this group do not average more than 
$5,000 to $10,000. 

Secondly, there are those thousands of 
new business ventures which are born 
every year. The mortality rate among 
these new ventures is extremely high, as 
they are frequently started in a climate 
wholly unconducive to their continuing 
existence. The President made specific 
reference to this group in his State of 
the Union message. 

Finally, there is the group of firmly 
established business enterprises, employ- 
ing in numerous instances several hun- 
dred workers. It is this group which is 
in need of long-term capital, and it is 
this group which has received the atten- 
tion of most of the recent studies on 
small business. 

A comprehensive program for the en- 
couragement and preservation of small 
business in America should consider all 
three of these groups. The bill which I 
have introduced should considerably en- 
courage the growth of new business en- 
terprises and also assist the group which 
needs long-term capital. 

Studies of small-business problems 
over the past few years by congressional 
committees and private organizations 
show that a large segment of small busi- 
ness is seriously in need of long-term 
capital which is not available today from 
private sources. Many private banking 
institutions as a general policy prefer 
short-term loans with maturity dates of 
less than a year. This is not a criticism 
of the private bank, as its primary con- 
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cern must be the security of the deposits 
of its putrons. However, such a policy 
deprives small business firms of a source 
of long-term capital. This statement is 
in line with the suggestion which was 
made a few moments ago by the distin- 
guished Senator from Wyoming [Mr, 
O’Manoney]. 

Commercial lending institutions re- 
quire high interest rates on moderate 
loans to small business. These interest 
rates are sometimes two- and threefold 
the rates of interest paid by large bor- 
rowers, even though the risk may be 
greater in the case of the larger borrower 
than it is in the case of the small busi- 
ness enterprise. 

In any case private capital is available 
only when loans are perfectly secured 
against loss. Such security, even if it 
is available, frequently leaves the bor- 
rower with his assets so encumbered that 
he is unable to obtain working capital. 
This fact discourages small business firms 
from borrowing either for the purpose of 
expanding or for the purpose of institut- 
ing more efficient processes. 

Investigations have shown that in 
many instances in an effort to become 
more efficient small business enterprises 
have so encumbered their assets in se- 
curing long-term loans that they were 
then unable to obtain working capital 
in order to put to work their new effi- 
cient processes. 

This bill which I have introduced would 
remedy this problem. Established busi- 
ness firms would be able to obtain long- 
term loans without mortgaging every 
last dollar of their assets. This would 
leave them with unencumbered assets 
sufficient to secure working capital loans, 
The natural result would be to stimulate 
private banking business in the making 
of loans for working capital. 

It is a well-known fact that small 
business firms cannot obtain capital by 
the marketing of their securities. Un- 
derwriters’ fees amount up to as much as 
20 percent. The records of the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission show that 
a very small percentage of registered 
stocks of small companies are finally 
marketed. Underwriters are hesistant 
to deal in unknown securities, and the 
public is reluctant to purchase them. 
There is clearly a need today for a 
program along the lines of the one which 
I am proposing in this bill. 

Whenever a Government program is 
proposed providing for the guarantee of 
loans, the question always arises as to 
which is the proper Government agency 
to administer the program. It is my 
view that the RFC is adequately organ- 
ized to handle such a program, although 
I recognize that other agencies of the 
Government may also be qualified. This 
is a matter to which the Banking and 
Currency Committee should give serious 
study. It is for this reason that I am 
introducing this bill at an early date in 
this session. 

The second group of small businesses, 
which any comprehensive program must 
consider, are those new business enter- 
prises which are started every year and 
which fail at an extremely rapid rate. 
If we are to preserve small business as 
a healthy part of our economy, we must 
take steps toward assuring a climate 
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more conducive to the success of new 
business enterprises. 

Ours is a growing society. The popu- 
lation of the United States has practi- 
cally doubled in the last 50 years. Dur- 
ing this same 50 years, trends have gen- 
erally been toward concentration in bus- 
iness enterprise. Small business as an 
institution must be able to keep pace in 
this growing society. It must be able 
to withstand the trend toward concen- 
tration and it must be able to expand at 
a pace sufficient to supply the services 
and products demanded by our growing 
population. In his State of the Union 
message the President made this state- 
ment: 

As our national production increases, as 
it doubles and redoubles in the next 50 years, 
the number of independent and competing 
enterprises should also increase. 


The bill which I am introducing takes 
cognizance of this problem. It will per- 
mit loans for such enterprises when 
there is an economic justification and 
when there is reasonable assurance that 
such an enterprise will be successful. 

Other programs which can be insti- 
tuted, and which should be thoroughly 
investigated by the committee, would 
promote these new enterprises and also 
would benefit all of small business. One 
such program would provide for techno- 
logical studies in the development of new 
products at reasonable costs. Small- 
business enterprises today are unable to 
maintain experimental laboratories. In 
this respect they are at a serious disad- 
vantage in competing with large-busi- 
ness corporations. 

The United States Government has 
vested rights in many thousands of pat- 
ents, acquired during the war, which 
might be used by small-business firms. 
The Smaller War Plants Corporation 
at one time undertook to encourage the 
use of these patents by small-business 
enterprises. I am not sure that we did 
the right thing when we let the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation expire. Per- 
haps in the interest of small business 
we should have kept it as an independent 
agency. 

Consideration should be given now to 
the possibility of having the Government 
technically develop these patents to the 
point where they might be used profit- 
ably by small business. This might be 
accomplished by the Bureau of Stand- 
ards. 

It is generally recognized also that 
Small business enterprises are in need of 
a central source of information on Fed- 
eral and State regulations and produc- 
tion and marketing methods. There 
should be closer cooperation between the 
Commerce Department and private busi- 
ness groups on a regional basis in pro- 
viding a clearing house for such infor- 
mation. This suggestion is in line with 
the bill which the distinguished chair- 
man of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee introduced earlier today. 

The last point under a comprehensive 
small-business program which I should 
like to discuss briefly is the assistance 
needed by the one and one-half million 
enterprises employing only a few in- 
dividuals, but accounting for one-half of 
our business firms. I do not conceive 
that the bill I am introducing will sub- 
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stantially assist this group. The need of 
these businessmen is for small amounts 
of working capital ranging from $500 to 
$2,500. These funds are needed in order 
that they may take advantage of dis- 
counts on purchases. The failure to 
obtain these discounts leaves them in a 
bad competitive position. 

Many of these firms are now obtaining 
this working capital from local banks. 
This is as it should be. Many of these 
firms, however, cannot obtain funds 
from local banks because of banking 
policies or for other reasons. Where 
this is the case, these very small enter- 
prises must mortgage every last dollar of 
their assets or resort to mortgaging their 
accounts receivable, at interest rates 
ranging around 20 percent. 

This problem might be approached 
through the Federal Reserve System. 
That organization should be in a posi- 
tion to encourage short-term loans, at 
reasonable interest rates, by private 
banks. We might here consider allow- 
ing the Federal Reserve to use a portion 
of its surplus to guarantee such small 
loans made by private banks. I urge 
the committee to give consideration to 
this problem as it affects a very large 
portion of our small business economy. 

This bill does not change the aggre- 
gate amount of loans which the RFC is 
authorized to have outstanding. Such 
a change might be necessary for the 
proper administration of the terms of 
this bill. However, such a change in- 
volves many policy considerations, and 
should receive the serious consideration 
of the committee. 

The bill which I am introducing is 
directed toward remedying the problem 
of supplying long-term capital to small 
business. I am hopeful that under its 
provisions, assistance can be given to 
new business enterprises. 

This bill is based upon the concept 
that our problem is primarily one to be 
solved through private capital. The 
lending powers of the RFC are to be em- 
ployed only where private financing is 
unavailable. 

I have submitted suggestions, outside 
the provisions of this bill, which I be- 
lieve should be seriously considered. 
They relate to programs for making 
working capital available to the very 
small business enterprises, making in- 
formation available to all small busi- 
nesses, and providing technological re- 
search in the interest of these firms. 
All these problems should be studied 
thoroughly by the committee. 

I firmly believe that through a program 
such as this, we can vitalize free Ameri- 
can enterprise and open up new horizons. 
We might truly say that this will be a 
point 4 program for America, 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to ask 
a further question. In the event the 
proposed legislation is not considered 
favorably, can the Senator tell me what 
provisions of the present RFC legislation 

re preventing small business from get- 
ting the loans which big business is able 
to get today? 

Mr. LUCAS. I cannot answer that 
question. I assume that if the RFC 
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wished to exercise the broad discretion- 
ary powers it now has, it could almost 
do, by means of the 90 percent provision 
alone, what we are attempting to do by 
means of all the provisions of this bill. 
But the RFC has not done so. We must 
bring to the attention of the Govern- 
ment generally the attitude of Congress 
in regard to loans to small business. 
This is in line with the President’s state- 
ment in his State of the Union message. 
He is just as much interested in seeing 
something done along this line as are the 
Senator from Nebraska and the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

Mr. WHERRY. I agree that raising 
the participation up to 90 percent would 
be most helpful in some cases. I also 
agree that extension of the time in which 
to make repayment would be helpful, of 
course. I hope, however, that if the legis- 
lation now proposed or any other measure 
on the subject is not reported favorably, 
after due consideration, some thought 
will be given to what is apparently the 
discrepancy or discrimination existing in 
such cases. For instance, we read about 
loans being made to large operators; but 
under the present set-up we never read 
about loans being made to small opera- 
tors. It may be that legislation on the 
subject will not be enacted. It seems to 
me, as has been stated here, that small 
business should receive treatment equal 
to that received by big business under 
the legislation now on the statute books. 
In the event that remedial legislation on 
the subject is enacted, I believe that small 
business should be placed on equal foot- 
ing with businesses which happen to be 
able to obtain loans from the RFC, as big 
businesses now can do. 

Mr. LUCAS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


PROPOSED CHANGE IN METHOD OF 
ELECTION OF PRESIDENT AND VICE 
PRESIDENT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. J. Res. 2) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States providing for the election 
of President and Vice President. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
wish to speak very briefly on the pend- 
ing joint resolution to change the method 
of counting the electoral votes in the 
election of President and Vice President. 
Iam joined as one of the sponsors of this 
measure, along with the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr, Lopce], who intro- 
duced the joint resolution, the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. McCarran], the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas (Mr. Futsricut], the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Hoey], the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
STENNIS], the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Neety], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH], the Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mr. Morse], and the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS]. 
I joined in the sponsorship of this joint 
resolution because I have long felt that 
some improvement was badly needed in 
connection with the method of election of 
President and Vice President of the 
United States. 

I know that the advantages of the 
change have been very fully and very 
thoroughly discussed. The able Senator, 
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from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce], the 
chief sponsor of the joint resolution, 
made a masterful presentation on the 
opening day of the debate. I know that 
practically all the points I might think 
of have already been developed. How- 
ever, I desire to take a few minutes to 
state my position, as being unequivocally 
in favor of the passage of the joint reso- 
lution by the Senate. I hope it will be 
passed also by the House of Representa- 
tives, that the amendment will go to the 
States, that it may be ratified by the 
States, and may become part of the Con- 
stitution. 

The electoral college has never func- 
tioned in the manner intended by those 
who devised the plan of electing the Pres- 
ident and Vice President. Instead, there 
has developed or grown up in this coun- 
try a two-party system. It is a system of 
nominating candidates for President, of 
the two parties going into the respective 
States in the campaign, of counting the 
votes in the respective States under the 
unit rule, and of counting those votes in 
the mythical electoral college, which is 
supposed to meet every 4 years for the 
selection of a President and a Vice Presi- 
dent. 

When those who wrote the Constitu- 
tion devised the electoral system, it was 
their idea that electors, independently 
selected in the various States, would ac- 
tually meet, and, exercising their inde- 
pendent judgment, would select for Pres- 
ident and for Vice President the two best 
men they could find in the United States. 
We of course know that that system did 
not last very long, and that instead of 
having the whole United States from 
which to select, they were in effect limit- 
ed in each case to two candidates, those 
put forward, respectively, by the two 
great political parties. They knew, be- 
fore they went into the supposed meet- 
ing, what the outcome would be. 

The people throughout the country, 
throughout the years, have recognized 
the weaknesses of the so-called electoral 
college, and the need of some change, but 
for some reason we have never been able 
to effect a change. There have been 
many proposals of different types, but I 
believe the proposal contained in the 
pending joint resolution is the best that 
has yet been suggested. I think it is 
fair. I cannot see how it would work 
to the advantage of any party, any sec- 
tion, or any person. I think it is realistic 
in the manner in which it proposes to 
have the votes counted. Credit is given 
to the votes in the respective States, on a 
proportionate basis; yet there is pre- 
served and maintained the integrity of 
the several States in the spirit of the 
compromise agreement which was 
reached in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, whereby the States are given in the 
electoral college as many votes as they 
have Members in the two Houses of the 
Congress combined. Under the joint 
resolution that system would be main- 
tained, yet in every State the division of 
electoral votes as between the candidates 
would be determined by the number of 
votes actually received by the candidates 

_Within the State. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 

on oo Senator from Alabama 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Alabama yield to the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Iam glad to yield 
to the Senator from Tennessee, who for 
a long time has been an advocate of re- 
form of this kind. In the House of Rep- 
resentatives, I remember the interest the 
Senator from Tennessee always mani- 
fested in the effort to bring about some 
change in our method of electing a Pres- 
ident and a Vice President. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank the Sena- 
tor. The Senator from Alabama and I, 
along with the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, Representative GosseTT, and many 
others, have been working on the prob- 
lem and thinking about it for a long time. 
The Senator said he did not feel that this 
plan would work to the advantage of 
either political party. Iam certain, how- 
ever, the Senator meant to say that, while 
it would not work to special advantage, or 
give one party an advantage which it 
does not now have over the other, yet, on 
the other hand, it would work greatly 
to the building up and strengthening of 
both our major political parties on a 
Nation-wide basis, in every section of the 
United States. Does not the Senator feel 
that that would be one of the chief ad- 
vantages of the proposed new system? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; and I am glad 
my friend, the Senator from Tennesssee, 
interrupted me, because I certainly did 
not intend to say it would not be ad- 
vantageous to the parties. I meant it 
would give neither party an unfair ad- 
vantage over the other; that is what 
I really meant. 

Yes, Mr. President, during the years 
there have developed in this country 
certain one-party sections. I come from 
an area which is a one-party section. It 
is a part of the country which is always 
looked upon as being safely Democratic. 
What is the result? First of all, consider 
our general elections. Very few people go 
to the polls to vote in a general election. 
We might as well not have a general 
election in most of the Southern States, 
because it is a foregone conclusion as 
to how the vote is going to be cast. 
Through the passage of the pending 
resolution, and the adoption of the con- 
stitutional amendment putting into ef- 
fect this method of electing, or of count- 
ing electoral votes, there would be an in- 
centive for every person in every State to 
go to the polls, because his vote would 
count just as strongly and would be 
given just as much weight as the vote 
of anyone in the most doubtful or most 
closely contested State. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Alabama yield fur- 
ther to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I was very much 
impressed with the observation of the 
Senator that the proposal, if put into 
effect, would help bring out a much 
larger vote in all the States in all sec- 
tions of the United States. I wanted 
to ask the Senator whether he did not 
think it of equal importance that, in 
addition to bringing out a large vote, 
and resulting in more people exercising 
their right of franchise, we would have 
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in all sections of the United States the 
great educational value and benefit of 
political campaigns? In the Senator's 
State of Alabama, and almost to the 
same extent in my State of Tennessee, 
it is very infrequent that the candidates 
of the major political parties or any of 
the principal speakers of those parties 
come to our States for the purpose of 
discussing the issues of the campaign, 
and so the citizens of the South, and 
likewise the citizens of other sections, 
which have either been marked off or 
conceded to one or the other of the poli- 
tical parties, lose that great educational 
value which is so necessary in a democ- 
racy. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
able Senator from Tennessee is my clos- 
est neighbor, senatorially speaking. We 
live near each other. We served to- 
gether in the House for approximately 
10 years, and I think he must have ac- 
quired a very fine method of anticipat- 
ing what I am going to say, because he 
has certainly brought out the very next 
point which I was going to mention, 
which is that we miss completely the 
whole presidential campaign. 

Mr. President, I am 50 years of age. 
During that 50 years—while I cannot 
remember all the way back, I can re- 
member back to 1908 when Mr. Taft was 
elected President—I have never seen a 
presidential candidate in the State of 
Alabama, with one exception. In 1928 
I drove from my home town, Huntsville, 
to Stevenson, Ala., which is near Chat- 
tanooga, in order to see the train of the 
presidential candidate come through a 
small corner of Alabama on its way to 
the State of Tennessee. Tennessee had 
gone Republican in 1920, and because it 
had created a doubtful status for itself, 
the presidential candidate was going 
to Tennessee to make a speech. There 
was no need of his coming to Alabama. 
He did not come there, and no other 
presidential candidate has ever spoken 
in the State of Alabama. 

That is true, Mr. President, of many 
of the so-called one-party States 
throughout the country, not only in the 
South, but in New England and in the 
Middle West. There are many States in 
the Union which are known as one-party 
States. The result has been that not 
only do they not have an incentive to 
vote, as the Senator from Tennessee has 
so well pointed out, but also they miss 
completely the educational part of a 
presidential campaign. In a certain 
sense it may be said that they are al- 
most disfranchised in the election of a 
President and Vice President of the 
United States. 

Mr. President, I think the passage of 
the joint resolution and the adoption of 
the amendment it proposes would 
change that situation, and we would 
have an election which would be truly 
National-wide. We would have an elec- 
tion which would be carried into every 
State of the Union. We would have an 
effort exerted by both the major parties 
to get out every voter possible. 

I have often said, as have any other 
persons, that we need a two-party sys- 
tem in the South and in every State of 
the Union. We shall not have a two- 
party system in the South until some in- 
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centive can be given to persons, who may 
believe in the other party’s doctrines, to 
vote their convictions. Under present 
conditions their votes simply do not 
count. I think they should be given an 
incentive to vote. I believe that is true 
in every section of the United States and 
in every State of the Union. 

The fact of their being doubtful States, 
sure States, and “solid” sections has cre- 
ated a condition which was not intended 
by the founding fathers and which is not 
for the good of our parties or of our Gov- 
ernment. I refer to the natural tend- 
ency of each party to limit itself in the 
selection of Presidential and Vice Presi- 
dential candidates to those States which 
are in the doubtful column and those 
States which, if won, can deliver, under 
the present unit system, a large block of 
votes. - 

I believe it was contemplated under 
our form of government that there 
should be considered eligible and avail- 
able for those great offices of leadership 
in the United States every person, re- 
gardless of whether he came from one 
State or from another, a large State or a 
small State, a one-party State or a two- 
party State. Yet, under the present sys- 
tem, our parties are almost of necessity 
narrowed down to a relatively small part 
of the United States in the selection of 
the candidates who shall bear their re- 
spective banners. If the amendment 
proposed by the pending resolution 
should be written into the Constitution it 
would change that situation and would 
give us what I believe would be a better 
chance at republican government in the 
United States. 

There is only one other point I wish 
to make. Iam sure it has been stressed. 
It is stressed in the report. I refer to 
the growing tendency of relatively small 
pressure groups to exert a tremendous 
and even a dangerous power over the 
selection of candidates and the election 
of those candidates to the high offices of 
President and Vice President. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. There has been consid- 
erable discussion as to the effect on our 
two-party system. Some contend it 
would tend to weaken the two-party 
system and to increase the power of 
. splinter parties. I should like to ask 
the Senator to comment on that mat- 
ter and the effect which this proposal 
would have on the vigor and general 
health of our two-party system. 

Mr, SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
am glad the Senator has asked that 
question. I believe it would tremen- 
dously help and strengthen the two- 
party system. I personally believe in 
the two-party system. I do not want 
the time ever to come in this Nation 
when we have a multiplicity of parties. 
I think one of the great weaknesses be- 
setting France today is the multiplic- 
ity of parties and the difficulty of form- 
ing a government, because always there 
has been the necessity of having a coa- 
lition of various parties, and no one 
party was responsible for the Govern- 
ment. I hope that condition shall never 
prevail in this country. I think the pas- 
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sage of the resolution and the subse- 
quent adoption of the amendment would 
strengthen greatly the two-party sys- 
tem and would tend to defeat the devel- 
opment of splinter parties. I do not 
think a splinter party would have the 
ability to obtain a toe-hold such as it 
now has. A splinter party has a chance 
at this time, because, operating in a 
large State, such as New York, which 
has the largest single block of votes in 
the electoral college, a small minority 
can very often swing an election one way 
or the other. 

I may be wrong, but I think I have 
heard many persons say that had it not 
been for the apparent ability of a third 
party to change the results in New York 
State at the last election there probably 
never would have developed the third 
party which was headed by Mr. Henry 
Wallace. I do not know whether that is 
true. I suppose no one knows. It is 
bound to be speculative. But we do 
know that the distinct possibility was 
held out to a small group that they 
might swing the great State of New 
York, and, perhaps, one or two other 
great States, and thereby might become 
the balance of power in the United 
States. That was the encouragement 
and incentive to a splinter party, if we 
want to apply that term. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Ordinarily, in the 
case of third parties or splinter parties, 
is not the apparent effort—and frequent- 
ly the publicized effort—not to put for- 
ward what they believe in, with the ex- 
pectation of winning or doing some good 
to their own party, but is it not primarily 
for the purpose of defeating an enemy 
party and thereby getting the election 
thrown into the House of Representatives 
and creating as much confusion as is 
possible? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; I think that 
is bound to be true, and I think the mo- 
tive of so-called pressure groups quite 
often is to apply as much pressure as is 
possible to each of the major parties in 
order to place themselves as nearly as is 
possible into a position of holding the 
balance of power. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Is not that done by 
virtue of the fact that in the history of 
senatorial elections and elections of gov- 
ernors in the various States, since the 
beginning of our party system, there 
have been fewer third parties, or splin- 
ter-party efforts, insofar as senatorial 
elections and gubernatorial elections are 
concerned, than there have been in pres- 
idential elections under the electoral- 
college system? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I think that is true. 
In concluding, Mr. President, let me say 
that I have studied very carefully the 
proposal under discussion. I have 
studied it, I will say in all frankness, as a 
Democrat. I have studied it as one who 
comes from a solid Democratic section. 
But most of all I have studied it as one 
who is interested in orderly, efficient, and 
sound government in the United States. 
I believe that if the proposed amendment 
shall be added to the Constitution it will 
make for better, cleaner, purer elections. 
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I believe it will make for better and abler 
party platforms. I believe it will make 
for a better informed electorate, because 
it will serve to carry the campaigns to 
all corners of the Nation. Most of all, I 
believe it will make for better govern- 
ment, better legislation, better perform- 
ance generally. 

Mr, President, because I believe these 
things, I am supporting wholeheartedly 
the pending joint resolution. 


CONTRIBUTION TO UNITED NATIONS RE- 
LIEF AND WORKS AGENCY FOR PALES- 
TINE REFUGEES IN THE NEAR EAST 
(H. DOC. NO. 459) 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
lays before the Senate a communication 
from the President of the United States, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation for the authorization of a contri- 
bution by the United States to the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees in the Near East. The 
communication from the President and 
the draft of proposed legislation will be 
referred to the Commitee on Foreign Re- 
lations and printed in the RECORD. 

The communication from the Presi- 
dent and draft of proposed legislation 
were referred to the Commitee on For- 
eign Relations and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, January 30, 1950. 
Hon. ALBEN W. BARKLEY, 
President of the Senate of the 
United States. 

My Dear MR. VICE PRESIDENT: I am 
transmitting herewith for the considera- 
tion of the Congress a draft of proposed 
legislation to enable the United States to 
participate in and contribute to the 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
for Palestine Refugees in the Near East. 
This agency has been established by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations 
to deal with the problems created by the 
displacement of hundreds of thousands 
of persons as a result of the recent hos- 
tilities in Palestine. 

The work of the agency will be to 
carry out the recommendations of the 
economic survey mission for the Middle 
East, appointed by the United Nations. 
This Survey Mission, under the chair- 
manship of Gordon Clapp, was directed 
by the United Nations to study the eco- 
nomic dislocation created by the conflict 
in Palestine and to recommend measures 
to reintegrate the Palestine refugees into 
the economic life of the area. Its rec- 
ommendations are an example of the 
kind of development and planning which 
is essential to the economic growth and 
improvement of underdeveloped areas. 
The mission in this survey has taken 
into account the human and natural re- 
sources of the region in which these ref- 
ugees find themselves, and has recom- 
mended a program of economic activity 
which will be of lasting benefit to these 
areas and to the standard of living of 
peoples who live there. 

Our aid is needed to put this program 
into effect and to help the refugees and 
the inhabitants of these areas in the 
Middle East to achieve greater produc- 
tivity through the steps recommended in 
the report of the mission, 
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In my inaugural address, I stressed the 
importance, in the interests of our for- 
eign policy, of economic development of 
underdeveloped areas. In such a case 
as this, where relief for refugees is essen- 
tial, it is advantageous to combine the 
relief program, with the beginnings of 
longer range economic development. 

Point-4 legislation and legislation for 
the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees are com- 
plementary. There is no overlapping in 
the request for funds for the two pro- 
grams. 

The immediate reason for the estab- 
lishment by the United Nations of the 
economic survey mission to the Middle 
East was the hope that through an eco- 
nomic approach it might be possible to 
facilitate a peace settlement between the 
Israel and the neighboring Arab states. 
The problems of Palestine and her neigh- 
bors are complicated by the continuing 
plight of over three-quarters of a million 
persons who left their homes during the 
conflict in Palestine, and are now refu- 
gees in the neighboring lands. Homeless 
and without work, these people cannot 
care for themselves. The nations now 
giving them asylum are themselves un- 
able to care for them. For some time to 
come they will remain dependent on oth- 
ers for their support. 

In response to an appeal from the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations for 
relief funds, made in December 1948, I 
recommended to the Congress that the 
United States should bear up to one-half 
of the cost of a relief program which was 
estimated to cost $32,000,000 for a 9- 
month period. The Congress appropri- 
ated $16,000,000 for this purpose. 
contribution has been more than equaled 
by the contributions of 32 other coun- 
tries. The fund thus raised has been 
stretched to its limits and is now ex- 
hausted. 

The United Nations Economic Survey 
Mission has recommended a combined 
relief and public-works program, and has 
estimated the cost of this program at 
$54,900,000 for an 18-month period be- 
ginning January 1, 1950. 

This program is significant in its prac- 
tical approach to our objectives of eco- 
nomic development in underdeveloped 
areas. The areas in question have un- 
realized economic potentialities but re- 
quire technical assistance from abroad 
to assure their development. The proj- 
ects proposed will be complete in them- 
selves, representing intensive develop- 
ment in small areas, and have keen so 
selected that they can be brought to com- 
pletion by the middle of 1951. They will 
result in lasting economic benefits. 

In illustrating what can be done with 
limited resources of soil and water by the 
application of modern engineering and 
agricultural techniques, these projects 
should point the way to further develop- 
ment not only in the countries where 
they are carried out, but in neighboring 
countries as well. The successful com- 
pletion of this program should go far in 
furthering conditions of political and 
economic stability in the Near East. At 
the same time the proposed program, 
while costing little more than direct re- 
lief, looks to the end of the direct relief 
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program of the United Nations in the 
Near East, and to ultimate solution of the 
refugee problem. 

I believe that it is appropriate that the 
United States should continue to bear 
one-half the cost of this program. I. 
therefore, recommend that the Congress 
authorize and appropriate $27,450,000 for 
an 18-month period. I trust that other 
nations which have contributed to the 
program in the past will be equally gen- 
erous in the future. 

The importance of a substantial 
United States contribution to this pro- 
gram is very real. Not only is it con- 
sistent with the humanitarian spirit of 
the American people; it is also in our na- 
tional interest to help maintain peaceful 
and stable conditions in the Near East. 

It is with these considerations in mind 
that I recommend to the Congress the 
early enactment of legislation to enable 
the United States to take its part in this 
program of the United Nations. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry S. TRUMAN. 


Joint resolution for the authorization of & 
contribution by the United States to the 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
for Palestine Refugees in the Near East 


Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of State 
is hereby authorized to make contributions 
from time to time before July 1, 1951, to the 
United Nations for the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in 
the Near East, established under the resolu- 
tion of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations of December 8, 1949, in amounts not 
exceeding in the aggregate $27,450,000, for 
the purposes set forth in the said resolution. 

Sec. 2. (a) There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, not to 
exceed $27,450,000 to carry out the purposes 
of this joint resolution. 

(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other law, the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration is authorized and directed, until 
such time as an appropriation shall be made 
pursuant to subsection (a) of this section, 
to make advances to the Secretary of State, 
not to exceed in the aggregate $8,000,000, to 
carry out the provisions of this joint reso- 
lution. From appropriations authorized un- 
der subsection (a) of this section, there shall 
be repaid to the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, without interest, the advances 
made by it under authority contained herein, 
No interest shall be charged on advances 
made by the Treasury to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation in implementation of 
this section. 

Sec. 3. (a) The provisions of sections 301, 
302, and 303 of the act of January 27, 1948 
(62 Stat. 7), are hereby made applicable with 
respect to the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 
Near East to the same extent as they apply 
with respect to the government of another 
country: Provided, That when reimburse- 
ment is made by said Agency, such reim- 
bursement shall be credited to the appropria- 
tion, fund, or account utilized for paying 
the compensation, travel expenses, and allow- 
ances of any person assigned hereunder, 

(b) Departments and agencies of the 
United States Government are authorized, 
with the approval of the Secretary of State, 
to furnish or procure and furnish supplies, 
materials, and services to the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refu- 
gees in the Near East: Provided, That said 
Agency shall make payments in advance for 
all costs incident to the furnishing or pro- 
curement of such supplies, materials, or 
services, which payments may be credited to 
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the current applicable appropriation or fund 
of the department or agency concerned and 
shall be available for the purposes for which 
such appropriations and funds are author- 
ized to be used. 


PROPOSED CHANGE IN METHOD OF 
ELECTION OF PRESIDENT AND VICE 
PRESIDENT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. J. Res. 2) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States providing for the elec- 
tion of President and Vice President, 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
had desired to have recognition at this 
time in my own right, but the hour is 
late, and if I could be recognized at the 
beginning of the session tomorrow by 
unanimous consent, I should be glad to 
speak at that time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the junior Sen- 
ator from Tennessee that he have the 
right to speak tomorrow when the Sen- 
ate convenes? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


RECESS 


Mr. KEFAUVER. I move that the 
Senate take a recess until 12 o’clock noon 
tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 5 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
January 31, 1950, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate January 30 (legislative day of 
January 4), 1950: 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 


George W. Whitehurst, of Florida, to be 
United States district judge for the northern 
and southern districts of Florida to fill a new 
position. 

IN THE ARMY 


The following-named person for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grade of colonel, under the 
provisions of Private Law 352, Eighty-first 
Congress: 

Kenneth D. Nichols, 017498. 


Col. Elvin R. Heiberg, 016378, for appoint- 
ment as professor of mechanics, United States 
Military Academy, under the provisions of 
Public Law 449, Seventy-ninth Congress, 
June 26, 1946, and section 520 (a) of the 
Officer Personnel Act of 1947. 


The following-named person for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grade of lieutenant colonel, 
under the provisions of the act of June 10, 
1949 (Public Law 96, 8ist Cong.): 

Melecio M. Santos, 014683. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grades and corps specified, un- 
der the provisions of section 506 of the Of- 
ficer Personnel Act of 1947 (Public Law 381, 
80th Cong.), title II of the act of August 5, 
1947 (Public Law 365, 80th Cong.), Public 
Law 625, Eightieth Congress, and Public Law 
36, Eightieth Congress: j 

To be majors 

Lorenzo R. Berry, MC, 0279792, 

Silvia Cortesi, WAC, L904048. 

William G. Dunnington, MC, 0333305. 

Harold E. Opsahl, MC, 0830406. 

Nick Perlmutter, MC, 0930142. 

Sanford M. Vaughan, MC, 0395934. 

Wilhelm A. Zuelzer, MC, 0484406. 
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To be captains 


Walter J. Bolbat, DC, 0477483. 

Paul F. Brookshire, Jr., MC, 0440311. 
William D. Bumsted, DC, 01786096. 
John D. Dimichele, MC, 01704772. 
John R. Ervin, MC, 01785785. 
Donald G. Fahy, MC, 01718476. 
Milton Flocks, MC, 0412320. 

Gus J. Furla, MC, 01767230. 


Longstreet C. Hamilton, MC, 01735272. 
Warren S. P. Henderson, MC, 01786624. 


Stanley Karansky, MC, 0423605. 
John M. Lukeman, MC, 01724769. 
Robert W. Parvin, MC, 0404988. 
Martin A. Pfotenhauer, MC, 0470118. 
Henry P. Rosack, MC, 0423100. 
Robert J. Rowan, DC, 0477609. 
Walter A. Schoen, Jr., MC, 01766680. 
Leonard K. Schreiber, DC. 

Edward H. Stiesmeyer, DC, 01766061. 
Bruce D. Storrs, MC, 0425964. 


To be first lieutenants 


Clarence L. Anderson, MC, 0963365. 
Joseph J. Asta, MC, 0960846. 

Lorenz L. Beuschel, VC, 0938999. 
Heath D. Bourdon, MC, 0965833. 
George J. Charlebois, Jr., VC, 01785428. 
Raymond C. Clark, Jr., DC, 01717134, 
Richard J. Deegan, JAGC, 0383820. 
Austin H. Doren, MC, 0963728. 
William C. Dunckel, Jr., MC. 
Richard H, DuPree, MC, 0962912. 
Charles V. L. Elia, VC, 01775597. 
Jack D. Fetzer, MC, 0963268. 

Ralph W. Flinchbaugh, DC, 0945347. 
John T. Flynn, VC, 01784862. 

Fred F. Foxx, DC, 0673135. 

Robert B. Greiner, VC, 01745729. 
Donald E. Guy, VC, 0933073. 

Carlos B. Harmon, DC. 

Russell C. Harrison, MC, 0962179. 
Frederick H. Hartwig, MC, 0961947. 
John T. Hayes, ChC, 0931276. 
Donald L. Howie, MC, 0948537. 
Daniel W. Hubbard, VC, 01716505. 
Robert D. Hume, Jr., MC, 01717394. 
Robert T. Jensen, MC, 0964251. 
Edward Jones, DC, 01178847. 
Herbert A. Keith, DC, 0959928. 
Harold B. Lawson, ChC, 0949086. 
William T. Lee, DC. 

Francis P. Martin, MC, 0968434. 
Robert B. Mattes, DC. 

Robert C. McCord, VC, 01785299. 
Ora H. McKenney, Jr., Cho, 0546033. 
Walter G. McLeod, ChC, 0502334. 
Martin S. Oster, VC, 0939012. 

Elwin R. Prather, VC, 0386789. 
Joseph S. Quigley, VC, 01725228. 
Robert J. Reed, JAGC, 0392414. 
Albert M. Richards, MC, 0963144, 
Harry C. Robertson, DC, 0945350, 
Donald E. Schwartz, DC, 0959927. 
Donald J. Summerson, MC, 0935461. 
Adolphus G. White, DC, 0960090. 
David C. White, MC, 0965831. 

John O. Wilson, VC, 01745608. 


To be second lieutenants 


Betty J. Baumgartner, WAC, L1010008. 


Beverly E. Bochman, ANC, N 792562. 
Helen J. Buzzetti, WAC, L1010013. 
June L, Chambers, ANC, N792074. 
Joan M. Check, ANC, N792077. 

Jean M. Clawson, ANC, N792226. 
Jeanette M. Confort, ANC, N792570. 
Fred H. Diercks, MSC, 0954634. 
Gloria J. Favors, ANC, N804040. 
Margaret E. Hallam, ANC, N785293. 
Adrian D. Mandel, MSC, 0533784. 
Pettrina M. Mead, ANC, N792346. 
Marilynn M. Minton, ANC, N779710. 
Marguerite E. Moeller, ANC, N792217. 
Ralph W. Morgan, MSC, 0453617, ' 
Evelyn K. Mullins, ANC, N792576. 
Carlos E. Newton, Jr., MSC, 01534828. 
Sylvia M. Paret, ANC, N799650. 
Florence L. Pettey, ANC, N764781. 
William S. Rooney, MSC, 0958932. 
Helen M. Slater, ANC, N792167. 


Virginia M. Sulpizio, ANC, N'769885. 
Patricia A. Thrush, ANC, N792099. 
Phyllis J. Verhonick, ANC, N786871. 
Rebecca L. Williams, WMSC, R2518. 


The following-named Distinguished Mili- 
tary Students in the Regular Army of the 
United States effective January 1, 1950, in 
the grade of second lieutenant, under the 
provisions of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947 
(Public Law 381, 80th Cong.), subject to 
designation as Distinguished Military Gradu- 
ates, and subject to physical qualification: 


Frederick M. MacGregor, Jr., 0978721. 
Harry J. Mack. 

Raymond A. Marks, 0953796. 
Karl L. Martin, 0945761, 
Doyle J. Matthews. 

Walter L. Mayo, Jr. 

Charles E Mayrand. 

William C. McCorkle. 
Donald G. Meyer, 0958154. 
Charles G. Mitchell, Jr. 
Charles S. Moody, Jr. 

Carl E. Morris, 0978690. 
William B. Neal. 
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Charles B. Arbogast, Jr. 
Lowell A. Aitken. 

Charles G. Avery, Jr. 
Stewart M. Baker, Jr. 
Cyrus W. Bassett. 

William A. Beddoe. 

David R. Blakelock. 
William S. Bouldin, 0954671. 
Hal B. Brazil, 0968024. 
Edward D. Brown, Jr. 
Samuel F. Burt. 

James C. Busson, 0970928. 
Edwin T. Carroll. 

Robert L. Chamberlain. 
Fred R. Champion, 0975750. 
Lodwrick M. Cook, 0974145. 
Richard A. Cope, 0370927. 
Edward V. Crawford. 
George J. Crowe, 0969439. 
James A. Daley. 

Jack E. Darling, 0968042. 
Gordon B. DeLashmet. 
James R. Dilts. 

John Dissek, Jr. 

Logan B. Dixon, Jr. 

John J. Douglas. 

Robert J. Douglas. 

William L. Durham. 

Lewis V. Edner, 0973275. 
Arthur J. Elian, 0958584. 
Ronald L. Ellison. 

Henry H. Emerson. 

Grover C. Ethington, Jr. 
John G. Faulkner, 0954134. 
Pelham L. Felder III. 
Robert A. Finney, Jr. 

John E. Foerst. 

Charles R. Fullmer. 

Paul P. Gotowicki, 0949902. 
Horace R. Grant, Jr. 
Calvin E. Green. 

Kuhl C. Green. 

Joseph E. Greene. 
Frederick H. Griswold. 
Melvin G. Gross. 

John H. Haddock, Jr. 
Mickey T. Haggard, 0968019. 
James F. Hamilton, 0975751. 
Wallace R. Hansen. 

James M. Hanson, 0955494, 
Hugh M. Hardaway. 

Errol E. Hayes, Jr., 0971596. 
Robert M. Hill. 

Lawrence J. Hockman, 0970921. 
Morris D. Hodges, 0957478. 
Wilford J. Hoff, Jr. 

Lester E. Hopper, 0966348. 
George C. Horton, 0968228. 
Ernest O. Houseman, Jr, 
William C. Howton, Jr. 
Boyd L. Hulse, 0954080. 
Charles M. Hunter. 

Tom P. Hutcheson. 

Arthur C. Jacobson, Jr. 
Calvin P. Jorgensen. 
George E. Kaso. 

William H. Kastner. 
George L. Kelley. 

Donald E. Kenney, 0970291. 
Gerald L. Kotter. 

William S. Laney. 

James A. Lanier, 0974580. 
Royce E. Lapp. 

Joseph S. Leszczynski, 
James E. Longsdorf. 

Max F. Lorence, 0974336. 
Paul R. Lunsford. 
Wayman H. Lytle. 


Wesley G. Nichols. 

Rene J. Nickels. 

John M. Norton. 

Robert T. Ojendyk, 0956619. 

Frank M O'Quinn, 0971383. 

Howard W. Overstake. 

Minor Peeples, Jr. 

John A. Peterson. 

Ellis A. Phillips. 

Ernest E. Phillips, Jr. 

Robert F. Phillips. 

Edwin M. Pilczuk 

Bobbie J. Pinkerton. 

James V. Pogue. 

Robert E. Polewski, 0947980. 

William M. Preston, 0947800. 

William W. Privett, 0971675. 

Benjamin H. Purcell, 

Bert R. Purgatorio, Jr., 0971384. 

Quentin D. Quigley, 0949948, 

Fred M. Ramos, 0953992. 

Reuben Rose. 

Wesley C. Scarborough. 

Philip D. Sellers. 

Stanton E. Sill. 

Howard J. Simpson. 

Phillip B. Smith, 0970904. 

Joe B. Sullivan, Jr. 

Karl F. Stark, 0957539. 

Robert K. Swisher. 

Lawrence Tassie. 

Robert R. Taylor, 0954455. 

Charles E. Thomann, 0974408 

Holcombe H. Thomas. 

Hal E. Tindall, 0968051. 

William F, Turner. 

Eugene P. Walter, 0970611. 

William A. Wells. 

Joe D. White, 0968238. 
Edward T. Williams. 

John T. Wood, Jr., 0954464. 

Clayton L. Wretlind. 

Robert A. Yoder. 

Donald J. Zimmerlin. 


The following-named distinguished mili- 
tary students in the Medical Service Corps, 
Regular Army of the United States, effective 
January 1, 1950, in the grade of second lieu- 
tenant, under the provisions of the Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947 (Public Law 381, 80th 
Cong.), subject to designation as distin- 
guished military graduates, and subject to 
physical qualification: 


Thomas J. Muldowney. 
George C. Stein. 


The following-named distinguished mili- 
tary students in the Regular Army of the 
United States effective June 15, 1950, in the 
grade of second lieutenant, under the provi- 
sions of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947 
(Public Law 381, 80th Cong.), subject to 
designation as distinguished military gradu- 
ates, and subject to physical qualification: 

Herbert E. Agnor, Jr., O9 70582. 

Peter L. Akers, Jr. 

Raymond W. Albright, Jr. 

John T. Alexander. 

Ace Allen. 

Bernard J. Alley. 

Charles N. Allgood. 

Bernard J. Ambrose, 0971865. 

Paul K. Andersen. 

Charles H. Anderson, Jr. 

E. Preston Andrews, Jr., 0978036. 

Frank Andrul. : 

Charles R. Armstrong. 

Clarence C. Armstrong, Jr. 
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George H. Arnold. 
Alfred F. Aronson, 
Carroll Aslaksen. 

Orazio J. Astarita. 
Eugene R. Aten. 

John D. Attaway. 
Walter O. Bachus. 
Edmund A. Bacigalupi. 
James E. Bagley. 
Joaquin Balaguer-Rivera. 
Keith M. Baldwin. 

Mark C. Balkcom. 
Arnold L. Bamburg. 
William M. Barnes. 
Thomas H. Barnett, Jr. 
Samuel J. Bateman, Jr., 0971258. 
Robert B. Beaumont. 
Zebulon V. Beck, Jr. 
David A. Beckner. 
Robert E. Belford. 
Charles W. Bell. 

Warren G. Bender. 
Rodney G. Benson, 
Frank S. Berall. 

Esai Berenbaum, 

Lyle C. Berner. 

Edward B. Berninger. 
William T. Berry. 
Donald G. Bickmore, 
Jack D. Billingsley. 
Harry S. Bingham, 
Lorne S. Black, 0971057. 
William C. Black III. 
Julius W. Bleker III. 
John B. Blount. 
Wiliam A. Bocchino. 
Paul O. Boghossian, Jr. 
Donald E. Bohnett. 
Paul R. Bolin, 0970394, 
Jesse B. Bolling. 

Carl D. Bolson. 

Robert M. Boyer. 

John L. Brammer. 
Robert C. Bransfield. 
John B. Bristow. 

Frank R. Britton, Jr. 
Harry J. Brockman. 
Albert B. Brown, Jr. 
David M. Brown. 
Herbert T. Brown, Jr. 
William J. Buchanan, 
Carrol W. Buford. 
Wiley L. Bullard. 
Robert E. Bundy. 
Dudley T. Bunn, 
Emanuel Burack. 
Charles D. Burch. 
Lloyd L. Burke, 0965718. 
Ellwood W. Burkhardt, 0978032. 
Gary L. Burton, Jr. 
Robert A. Busse. 

James W. Byrd. 
William F. Byrd, 0958396. 
James V. Caffrey, Jr., 0971588. 
Sam L. Calhoun. 
Graham P. Callum. 

Luis R. Canetti-Gonzalez. 
Louis S. Caras. 

Leonard J. Carlson, Jr. 
William B. Carlton, 
Baldwin R. Carr. 


Ralph T. Clark. 

Paul G. Clarke, Jr. 
Alexander B. Cleary. 
Frank A. Cleland. 
Joseph W. Cockerhan, 
Carroll F. Cogan. 
Jacque D. Cohen. 
Joseph T. Coleman, Jr, 
Joe H. Collier. 

Jack B. Collins. 
Joseph E. Collins. 
Lester L. Collis. 
Edward J. Comolli, 
Keith G. Comstock, 
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James P. Connick, Jr., 0968242. 
Bernard J. Conroy, 0970598. 
Dale J. Cook. 

Claude W. Cooper. 

John Covach. 

John E. Cowden. 

Robert L. Coxe, 0972889. 
Clayton Craft, 0978223, 


David A. Crane. 

Harry C. Crews, Jr. 
Robert F. Croxton. 
Robert G. Cunningham. 
Newell H. Curtis, Jr. 
Roland E. Curtis. 

John N. Dale. 

Earl E. Daly, Jr. 
William M. Daly. 
Melvin H. Damon, Jr. 
Alvin R. Daniels. 
Harold O. Danielson, 0974801. 
Raymond A. Dault. 
Carroll C. Davis. 

David H. Davis. 
Emmett I. Davis, Jr. 
Harvey C. Day, Jr. 
Charles E. Deitz. 
William L. Devane. 
Russell G. DeWitt. 
Adrian J. Dick. 

Pierre J. Dolan. 
Philbert C. Doleac, 0968243. 
George M. Donovan. 
Robert G. Dorsey. 

J. T. Dotson. 

Mark H. Doty, Jr., 0974904, 
Thomas W. Downes, Jr, 
Carl W. Dreyer. 

Grover A. DuBose. 
Winston A. Duchow. 
Raynald D. Dufour. 
James E. Dunley. 
Herbert W. Echelmeier. 
Edward H. Effertz. 
Raymond L. Eggert, Jr. 
William E. Eicher. 
Sidney N. Einhorn. 
Charles C. Elledge. 
William B. Erb. 
Thomas B. Eustis. 
Robert T. Evans. 
‘Wayne B. Fagg. 
Raymond L. Farmer. 
John D. Feehan. 
Victor R. Feicht. 
Maurice L. Fenderson. 
Richard Ferguson, 
Herbert A. Fincher, 
Burton B. Finigan. 
Emil Fisher, Jr. 
Eugene T. Fitzgibbons, 
Tyler H. Fletcher. 
Charles D. Ford, Jr. 
Earl R. Fore. 

Richard F. Fox. 
Edward L. Fronczak. 
Appleton Fryer, 

Billy T. Gaddis. 
Leonce E. Gaiter. 

Carl L, Galliher, Jr. 
George R. Ganung. 
Robert W. Garber. 
James M. Garrison, Jr. 
Paul L. Gaurnier, 0970714, 
Thomas H. Gause, 
Richard J. Gavin. 
Allen A. Geiger. 
Thomas M. Gemmell. 
Richard E. George, 0978097, 
Ross J. Gibson. 

James I, Gifford, Jr. 
Dewayne E. Gilbert. 
George A. Gilbert. Jr. 
Elbert E. Gilder, Jr, 
George T. Gilman. 
John L, Gilman. 

Pascal P. Glenn, Jr, 
William D Glover. 
Siebert J. Goldenstein, 
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Theo H. Golding. 

Daniel J. Gormley. 
Lloyd L. Goulder, Jr. 
George T. Graham. 
Willis B. Graham. 
Robert L. Grandle. 
William A. Green, Jr. 
Robert A. Greenberg, 0980922. 
Milton S. Greenwald. 
James F. Greer. 
Kenneth R. Greider. 
John T. Gressette III. 
Joel W. Griffith, 0967939. 
Samuel E. Griffiths. 
Niles E. Grosvenor. 
Stephen F. Grover. 
James B. Gudikunst. 
Norman E. Hafen. 
Frederick X. Hallway. 
Warren E. Hammond. 
Thomas R. Handy. 
Charles W. Hanlon, 
Marcus W. Hansen. 
Howard S. Hardcastle. 
Arthur B. Harris. 

Brady R. Harris, 

Louis A. Harris. 

Francis H. Hart, 0978017. 
Joseph M. Hartnett. 
Warren E. Hatcher. 
Lawrence K. Hay, Jr. 
Eugene B. Hayden, Jr. 
Andrew L. Haynes. 

Hall G. Haynes. 

Jimmie C. Hays. 
Franklin K. Hazen, Jr. 
Je M. Helt. 

Billy J. Henderson. 
James M. Henderson, 
John K. Henderson. 
Ralph G. Henley. 
Clarence T. Hewgley. 
Paul D. Heyman, 0968059. 
Richard A. Hickland, 0955194. 
David A. Hicks. 

Douglas J. Higgins. 
Eduardo Hilera-Rozas, 
Gene H. Hill. 

Jack K. Hinman. 
Clifford W. Hodgkins, 
Eugene F. Hoffmann. 
Louis L. Holder. 

John M. Holko, Jr. 
Robert B. Hoppe. 
Clifton A. Horn, Jr. 
James C. Horne. 
Kenneth B. Howe, 
Robert L. Howell. 
Donald H. Huffine. 
Donald W. Huffman, 0970581. 
Charles W. Hulburt, 0978718. 
Samucl W. Hull. 

Arthur Humphreys. 
George A. Hunter, Jr. 
John S. Hunter. 

Verne I. Hutchinson. 
Jack D. Hyer. 

Robert E. Ingalls. 
George H. Isley, Jr. 
Arthur W. Jasper. 
Donald D. Jenkins. 
Richard W. Jensen. 
Eivind H. Johansen. 
Robert F. John. 

Donald E. Johnson, 
James H. Johnson. 
Luther W. Johnson, 0960589. 
Norman G. Johnson. 
Rolston Johnson. 
Clinton D. Jones. 
James D. Jones. 

Joseph L. Jones. 

Kirk A. Jordan, 0975739. 
Allan F. Jose. 

J. Walter Joseph, Ir. 
Jon A. Jourdonnais. 
August W. Kallmeyer. 
Alvin E. Kaping, 0970032. 
Edward L. Karn, Jr, 
Albert F. Kee. 

Arthur R. Keeley. 
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William R. Keenan, 

Morris J. Keller. 

Claud M. Kellett, Jr. 
Franklin E. Kelley, 0970920, 
Johnny W. Kelley, 0965902, 
William N. Kelt. 

James G. Kennedy. 

Joseph L. Kennedy. 

John R. Kenyon. 

Robert F. Kessler. 

Dewey H. Kim. 

Armand M. King. 

James E. Kingman. 

Robert G. Kingsbury. 
Ludie E. Kinney, Jr. 

Ben B. Kirkland III, 
Harold Kitson, Jr. 
Richard D. Kitt. 

David Kladivko. 

Rudolph J. Klein, Jr. 
Melvin E. Kling. 

Richard J. Knopf. 

James H. Koelling. 

Roger A. Krause. 

John G. Kreuer. 

Ernest E. Kritzmacher, 
Robert E. Kroesch. 

Gordon D. Krum. 

Robert D. Kubeja. 

John B, Kuiper. 

Mark C. Kury. 

Harold O. Kuuttila, 

James D. Labor. 

John H. Lafferty. 

Donald M. Laffoon, 0972120. 
Robert M. LaFollette. 
Louis L. Landers. 

William D. Lane. 

Lee R. Larkin. 

William M. Larrabee. 
Donald W. Larson, 0971879. 
Stuart H. Lassetter. 
Thomas R. Laube. 
Kenneth D. Lawless. 
Eugene G. Lawley, Jr. 
Andrew L. Lawrence, Jr. 
William H. Lawrence. 
Hassel K, Lawson, 
Richard H. Lee. 

Harvey A. Legate, Jr. F 
Robert E. Legate. 

Edwin A. Lehman. 

Ralph M, Leighty. 

Carl A. Leishman. 

Merrill M. Lemke, 0977639. 
Robert J. Leavitt. 

Leonard L. Lewane. 
William C. Lewis. 

James H. Lilly. 

William J. Lindberg. 
Samuel M, Lindsay II. 
John J, Link. 

Charles H. Lively. 

Gale C. Livengood, 0970916. 
Russell L. Long. 

William E. Long. 

Robert W. Looby. 

Michael E, Lorenzo, 
William P. Lowry. 

Paul T. Lundstrom. 

Lon U. Lutz, 

Arthur P. Lux. 

James A. Lyons. 

Angus H. Macaulay, Jr. 
William S. MacMeekin. 
Thomas H. Maddox. 

John W. Main, 0974908. s 
Edward S. Maj, 0971861, 
Gardner H. Marchant, Jr. 
Charles B. Marion. 
Patrick G, Markham. 
Jack R. Marsh. 

Elmer C. Martin, 

Stanley B. Marx. 

George Mason. 

Wallace E. Mathes, Jr., 0970603. 
George A. Mattison III. 
Pope McCorkle, Jr. 

Joseph L. McCoy, 0953797. 
Edmund McCullough, 
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Daniel J. McDonald, Jr. 
John J. McDowell. 

Ralph L, McDowell. 
Duncan D. McDuffie. 
Harold S. McGay. 

John E. McGee, Jr., 0965710, 
John J. McGuire. 
Alexander C. McKeen, 
Luther M. McLeod, Jr. 
Wilbur G. McMahan. 
Walter W. McMahon. 
Arlen A. McNeil. 

Charles H. Meacham. 
Terrence S. Meade, 0978762. 
William H. Meanor. 
Charles R. Means. 

Robert C. Meisel. 

Billy J. Mendheim. 
Lawrence C. Mendive. 
George M. Mercer. 
Leonard S. Mercia. 
William W. Metcalfe. 
William J. Metzger. 

Robert W. Michell. 

Paul G. Milbee. 

George A. Millener, Jr. 
James I. Miller, 

Glenn W. Million. 

Howard L. Miskelly. 

Gwinn N. Mobley. 

David H. Mock. 

Charles B. Modisett. 

Fred J. Moore. 

George R. Morgan, 

John J. Morgan, Jr. 

Billy M. Morrow. 

Robert L. Morrow. 
Leonard J. Morse. 

Paul J. Motiska, Jr., 0970912. 
James H. Motz, Jr. 
William R, Muir. 

William T. Mundy, Jr. 
Clark C. Munroe, 

Jimmy D. Myers. 

David B. Mylchreest, 0955193. 
Nicholas R. Nave, Jr. 
Barney K. Neal, Jr. 

Oliver J. Neslage, Jr. 

Virgil E. New. 

Robert N. Nicholson. 
Ernest A. Nordon, Jr., 0955188, 
Max E. Norman, 

Kenneth E. Northup. 

Jack W. Nurney, Jr. 

Paul F. Oberleitner, 0970910. 
Roy E. Obluda. 

Emmett J. O'Brien. 

Jose E. Olivares, Jr. 
Douglas S. Oliver. 

James S. Oliver, 0978102. 
Michael J. O Rourke, Jr. 
William C. Overman, Jr. 
Merrill R. Owen. 

Don A. Palmer. 

William D. Palmer, Jr. 
Zacharias G. Panagiotakis. 
James M. Paris. 

Emmett B. Parker, Jr. 
Joseph E. Parker, Jr., 0968523. 
William L. Parker. 

George L, Parsons, Jr. 
Sam G. Pate. 

William E. Patrick. 
Thomas C. Penn, 

Paul J. Perecko. 

Vincent J. Perricelli, Jr. 
James H. Petersen. 
Daniel A. Peterson. 
Raymond E. Phares, 0979144, 
Clifford J. Phifer, 0971266, 
Lawrence C. Pitman, Jr, 
Walter H. Pogue, Jr. 
George J. Polick, 0971267. e 
Calvin M. Poole. 

Ewell G. Pope, Jr. 
Vernon R. Porter, 

Howard C. Potts, 

William F. Price, 

James C. Pruitt, Jr. 
Calvin K. Quayle. 

John E. Ramsey. 
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Earle D. Randall, 
Wiliam W. Raper, Jr. 
Alfred J. Raskin, 

Eugene A. Ravizza, 
Henry W. Rawlings. 
Lynn R. Raybould. 
Walter W. Reed. 
Thomas W. Reese, 
Joseph E. Reger. 
Wallace L. Reimold, Jr, 
Gouch C. Reinhardt. 
Rollin S. Reiter. 
Douglas A. Reniger. 
Robert E. Rennerbaum. 
Laurie E. Rennie. 
Wayland W. Rennie. 
John W. Reynolds, 0972893. 
Nolan C. Rhodes, 0970080. 
Norman L. Rhodes. 
Nehemiah E. Richardson. 
Thomas N. Richmond. 
James P, Ricker. 

Harry P. Rietman. 
Tillman A. Riewe. 

Luke F. J. Riley, Jr., 0970592. 
Radames Rivera-Vazquez. 
William P. Rivers. 
George L. Robbins. 
Kenneth P. Roberts. 
Douglas R. Robertson. 
Frank D, Robie. 

Donald L. Robinson, 
William C. Robinson. 
Thomas E. Rodgers, Jr. 
Vincent J. Romano, 0971637. 
Jean R. Rondepierre, 
Harry R. Ross. 

John E. Ross. 

Walter L. Roy. 

Willis C. Royall, Jr. 
Murray Rubin. 

Robert O. Rushing. 

John M. Sakowski. 

John P, Santry. 

Alfred G. Sapp, 0966939, 
Wayne B. Sargent. 

Paul S. Sather, 0974180. 
Richard D. Scamehorn. 
Harry E. Schaaf, Jr., 0973283. 
Albert A. Schmidt. 
Howard E. Schneider. 
Walter L. Schwaar. 
Anthony W. Schwab. 
Malcolm M. Schwartz, 0972894. 
William H. Schwarz. 
Darrell E. Seasor. 

Robert A. Seelye. 

James D. Sehorne, Jr. 
Ralph P. Selch. 

Roy R. Severin, 

Donald J. Shannon. 
Harold W. Shear. 

Arvil L. Short, Jr. 

Joseph D. Shroder. 

Jerry A. Shuman, 
Nathan C. Sibley. 

Jack R. Siewert. 

William A. Sigman, 
Thomas R. Silk, Jr. 
Richard D. Simmering. 
Anthony J. Skardina. 
Julian H. Skinker, Jr. 
George B. Skinner. 
Clarence E. Skoien. 
George J. Sloan, Jr. 
Richard A. Sloan. 

Dwight W. Smith. 

Hansel Y. Smith, Jr. 
James D. Smith. 

William B. Smith. 
Herbert F. Somermeyer. 
Charles A. Sorenson. 
James D. Spangler. 

David R. Spencer, 0968527. 
Richard A. Spencer. 
Robert E. Spiller. 

Robert H. Spilman, 0964844. 
Harry W. Spraker, Jr., 0971838. 
John L. Squires, Jr, 
Kenneth L. Stahl. 
Richard W, Statham, 
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Thomas E. Steiner. 

John C, Steinmetz. 

John K. Stewart. 

Warren F. Stewart, 0978723. 
Harold A. Stieve. 

Gustav Stolz, Jr. 

William W. Storch. 

Ivan M. Storer. 

Carroll D. Strider, 0956588. 
Samuel D. Stroman. 
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guished military graduates, and subject to 
physical qualification: 

Ralph H, Paulick 

Roger S. Reid 

Vernon H. Wold 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States in the grade of second lieutenant, 
under the provisions of section 506 of the 
Duane A. Strother. Officer Personnel Act of 1947 (Public Law 381, 
Darwin D. Talafuse. 80th Cong.), subject to physical qualifica- 
Phillip E. Talley, Jr. tion: 


Cecil R. Huff, 0829995. 

Edward F. Irick, Jr., 0390561. 
Henry A Jeffers, Jr., 0413410. 
George W. Johnston, AO1846932. 
Lawrence M. Kellam, 01081279, 
Joseph C. Kiefe, Jr., 0546281. 
Leonard H. Kushner, 0526975. 
William M. Lipsey, 01286515. 
Charles H. Long, 0964618. 
Raymond A. Love, 0968456. 
Frank P. Lovett, Jr., 0947918. 
James L. Lucas, Jr. 

George W. Mainer, 02020434. 


Lester K. Tate. 
Lloyd E. Tatem, 0971592. 
Franklin R. Taylor. 
Geronimo Terres, Jr. 
Myron M. Thomason. 
John H. Thomson. 
Raymond R. Thomson. 
George E. Thurmond. 
Philip W. Tiemann, Jr. 
Edward L. Timmerman. 
William R. Todd. 
Lawrence J. Trachy. 
Thomas E, Tracy. 
William E. Tragert. 
William D. Turley. 
James W. Vance. 
Jack Vanderbleek. 
Robert D. Vanderslice. 
Frank D. Vasington, 
Salvatore J. Vento. 
Willard M. Vickers. 
Louis L. Vise, Jr. 
Thomas K. Waddell, 0949373. 
David E. Wade. 
Luther G. Walker. 
Paul S. Walker. 
Glenn F. Walkup. 
Harold C. Walraven, Jr. 
James J. Walsh. 
Robert F. Wanek. 
Bynum P. Ward. 
James F. Warnock, Jr. 
John W. Warren. 
William M. Warren. 
Duane E. Warrick. 
Walton M. Watkins. 
James R. Watson. 
John E. Weaver. 
John V. Webb. 
Warren J. Weber. 
George H. Wedgworth. 
Earle M. Welch, Jr., 0972629. 
Frank M. West, Jr. 
Orville M. Weston, Jr. 
Vorin E. Whan, Jr. 
Herbert W. Wheeler. 
Harry E. White. 
William E. White. 
Franklyn M. Whitney. 
Calvin D. Wible. 
Arthur Wilkinson. 
Don J. Williams. 
Edwin S. Williams, 0955783. 
Francis L. Williams. 
Leroy L. Williams, Jr. 
Louis Wilson. 
Robert J. Wilson. 
Clark L. Wingate. 
William C. Winlock. 
Cecil E. Wise, 0979118. 
John M. Wood. 
Thomas A. Wood. 
Richard T. Woodman. 
Ronald Woodrow. 
Glenn H. Woods, Jr. 
Robert E. Wright. 
Raymond H. Young. 
George W. Younkin. 
Dale W. Zadow. r 
Earl R. Zamzow. 
Calvin E. Zongker. 


The following-named distinguished mili- 
tary students in the Medical Service Corps, 
Regular Army of the United States, effective 


Joe W. Akins. 

Alfred L. Allen, 01686829. 
Theodore P. Alvarez, 0385882. 
Melvin C. Anderson, 02008370. 
Edward C. Anderton, 0550428. 
Edward J. Appel, 0430350. 
Andrew J. Armstrong, 01054896. 
Edward F. Astarita, 01540878. 
Claude V. Bache, 02044598. 
William R, Barwick, Jr., 0390309. 
Kenneth R. Beard, 01999270. 
Thomas F. Begley, 0554260. 
Jerry B. Bolibaugh, 0538712. 
Julius L. Bragg, 0964752. 

John A, Brenner, 0537845. 
Lawrence S. Brice. 

Richard M. Brown, O977869. 
William A. Brown, 01339606. 
William J. Browning, 0968023. 
Thomas W. Buchanan, 0390320. 
Kenneth R. Bull, 01325968. 
Martin J. Burke, Jr., 0445755. 
Donald F. Burr, 0554643. 
Matthew W. Busey III. 0517648. 
Thomas A. Callagy, 0528464. 
Miguel A. Candal, 01327930. 
Richard A. Carlson, 0956725. 
Ircel L. Carter, 0516874. 
Donald E. Chamberlain, 0537510 
Norman P. Chandler, 01118861. 
Julius E. Clark, Jr., 0386464. 
Richard L. Clarkson, 01040895. 
Charles C. Clayton, 0446021. 
John D, Coleman, Jr., 0408290. 
John J. Conrado. 

Paul M. Crosby, 01100936. 
Ralph H. Cruikshank, 01329567. 
Galen L. Curry, 0465086. 
Robert L. Danilavez, 0968484, 
Oscar F. Danner, Jr., 0979330. 
Carlos L. Davila-Coca. 

Dan W. Dávis, 0541575. 
William J. Dawson, Jr., 01299511. 
Anthony C. DeBellis, 01177360. 
Donald R. de Camara, 0812060. 
Louie W. Donoho, 02208561. 
Warren S. Ducote, 0411978. 
William L. Durrant, Jr., 01284483. 
Frank H. Earle, 01019037. 
George R. Edwards. 

Max Etkin, 01037477. 

Thomas H. Farrington, 01309475. 
John O. Ford, 01109294. 

John Frech, Jr., 0978642. 
Calvin R. Freeman. 

John L. Fuller, 0443938. 
Benjamin F. Gibbons, Jr., 01341876. 
Floyd S. Gibson, 0546734. 
James M. Glauber, 0964348. 
James H. Gordon, 01166273. 
Arthur P. Gregory, 0429883. 
Allen J. Grieger, 0549452. 
Leonard F. Griffin, 0441288. 
Marion I. Guest, 0462643. 
Ralph S, Gustin, 0540513. 
Kenneth R. Haas, 0957442. 
John D. Hale, Jr., 0535750. 
William C. Hall, 0970975. 
Richard L. Hammel, 0949640. 
Charles D. Hargreaves, AO868509. 
William S. Hawkins, 0534088. 
Robert T. Heder, 0405421, 
David P. Heekin, 0453825. 
Joseph H. Heiker, 0964130. 


James E. Marshall, Jr., 0415290, 
Charles A. Matlach, 0956230. 
Henry H. McCurley, 0445774, 
Daniel B. McKay, Jr. 

Ray A. McKinsey, 0524579. 
Ulmer L. McNeill, 0971892. 
Wallace N. McNicol, 01540863. 
George D. Merrall, Jr., 0542581. 
George H. Meyer, 0968014. 
Edward D. Middleton, Jr. 
Herman J. Miller, Jr., 0957904, 
Robert B. Miller. 

Clifford E. Mize, 0418722. 
Donald W. Moak, 0971375. 
Aldo A. Modena, 0970555. 
Charles W. Moffett, Jr., 01019603. 
Virgil C. Moon, 0968227. 
Donald G. Moore, 01323344, 
John T. Morgan, Jr., 01342342, 
Francis X. Munisteri. 

George M. Nagata, 02033031. 
Harry Newman. 

Charles E. Nix, 0971516. 
Maurice B. Nussbaum. 

Andrew R. O'Connor, 0967450. 
Van C. Oxner, Jr. 

William O. Parker, 0723511. 
Theodore R. Pickett, Jr., AO1849729. 
Jack T. Pink, 02058375. 

Joseph R. Pirkl. 

Wilbur F. Price, 01328636. 
Frank D. Proctor, 01340803. 
Robert D. Pryor, 0971634. 

John H. Rafferty, Jr., 0550148. 
John F. Regan, 0576019. 

John W. Reynolds, 027736. 
George M. Richardson, 0443150. 
John A. Richbourg. 

Ernest P. Robinson, 0958300. 
Francis C. Rosser, 0453347. 
Harry P. Schoen, Jr., 01042426, 
Adrian Scott, 0423473. 

James H. Sellers, 01945486. 
Jack B. Shanahan, 01294027. 
Claude O. Shell, Jr., 0535950. 
Robert Sherman, 01560567. 
Henry Simon, Jr. 
Bartholomew P. Smith, 0404006. 
Charles D. Smith, Jr., 0408348. 
Delbert D. Spahr, 0405307. 
Americo W. Spigarelli, 0534134. 
J. Wayne Staley, Jr., 01047338. 
Richard C. Stanton, 0956776. 
Rufus C. Streater, 0977651. 
David A. Teener. 

Addison Terry, O957960. 
William J. Tropf, Jr., 01047366. 
Richard D. True, 01100805. 
Jack K. Tuthill, 0555984. 

Billy M. Vaughn, 0956215. 
Caleb R. Vincent, 0524014. 
Frank C. Vondrasek, Jr. 
Frederick E. Wadley. 
Gerhardt H. Weber, 01334787. 
Donal C. Wells, 01950307. 
William J. Whelan, 01549173. 
Adna G. Wilde, Jr., 0535943. 
Harry E. Williams, 01579306. 
Robert W. Williams, 0449018. 
Charles H. Wills, 0945701. 
William A. Wise IT, 01184610. 
Hiram M. Wolfe III, 0460589. 
Marion M. Wood. 

Kenneth Y. Wright, Jr., 0975141. 


June 15, 1950, in the grade of second lieu- 
tenant, under the provisions of the Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947 (Public Law 381, 80th 
Cong.), subject to designation as distin- 


Thomas B. Hobson, Jr., 0791426. 
John A. Hollingsworth, 0968391. 
Hermon F. Holt, 0968028. 
Willard V. Horne, 0436573. 


[NoTe.—These persons were given recess 
appointment on November 2, 1949, November 
5, 1949, November 16, 1949, November 23, 1949, 
November 25, 1949, and December 1, 1949.) 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, January 30, 1950 


The F ouse met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Lord, our Lord, surely our lines are 
fallen into pleasant places, Thou hast 
possessed us of a land flowing with milk 
and honey, but Thou who holdest our 
destiny in Thy hand, teach us that the 
glory of any people is in the moral and 
spiritval fiber woven into the Nation’s 
heart. 

Father of mankind, keep us in the 
realization that our assignment to this 
Chamber means a large privilege and 
opportunity. Grant that we may put 
our intelligence, our power of will, and 
our strength of moral earnestness into 
our every task and decision. In an 
ease-loving day, do Thou disturb our 
country’s complacency and make us alert 
to every threatening force. Help us to 
build for peace rather than for war; for 
brotherhood rather than divisions, cher- 
ishing above all else the glorious destiny 
of our free land. In our Redeemer’s 
name. Amen. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roil, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 25] 
Barrett, Pa Hall, hilbin 
Bland Edwin ArthurPotter 
Boggs, La. Hall, Powell 
Bonner Leonard W. Price 
Boykin Hand Rabaut 
Brown, Ga Heffernan Redden 
Bulwinkle Heller Rees 
Burdick Hobbs Rhodes 
Burton Hoffman, Il. Ribicoff 
Canfield Jonas Rivers 
Case, N. J. Jones, N. C. Rogers, Fla. 
Chatham Kee Rogers, Mass. 
Chudoff Kelly, N. Y. Roosevelt 
Cole, Kans. Keogh Sabath 
Coudert Kirwan Sadlak 
Crosser Klein Sadowski 
Curtis Lane Scott, Hardie 
Davenport Lanham Scrivner 
Davies, N. Y tham Scudder 
Davis, Tenn Lichtenwalter Shafer 
Dawson ch Shelly 
Dingell McConnell Smathers 
Dollinger McGuire Smith, Kans 
Donohue Macy Smith, Ohio 
Eberharter Marshall Stanley 
Engel, Mich. Michener Stockman 
Feighan Monroney Taylor 
Fellows Morgan Vorys 
Fernandez Morrison Wadsworth 
Fulton Moulder Walsh 
Purcolo Nixon White, Idaho 
Gary Norton ier 
Gilmer Pfeifer, Withrow 
Granahan Joseph L, Wolcott 
Green Pfeiffer, Young 


winn William L. 

The SPEAKER. On this roll call 328 
Members have answered to their names, 
& quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
Ss under the call were dispensed 

t 
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The Journal of the proceedings of 
Friday, January 27, 1950, was read and 
approved. 

PRESIDENT McKINLEY’S BIRTHDAY 

ANNIVERSARY 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day was President McKinley's birthday. 
As you know, for more than 20 years the 
Ohio delegation in Congress has observed 
this event by making short addresses on 
this floor and by passing carnations 
around, The carnation was his favorite 
flower and for many Ohioans it is the 
State flower. Iam glad to see today that 
many of the Members on the Demo- 
cratic side are wearing the carnation, 

It might be interesting for you to 
know that one of McKinley’s stanchest 
friends was a Democrat from Texas, 
Roger Q. Mills. He and McKinley 
worked together for many years on the 
Ways and Means Committee on programs 
for the best interests of the country. 

I might further say, just by way of 
more or less a matter of personal in- 
terest, that Mr. McKinley’s greatest work, 
we think, was dore here on the floor 
of the House. More important was his 
work here on the floor than his work as 
governor or President. His service on 
the field of battle in the War Between 
the States was very creditable. 

A little incident has come out of his 
military service that will be very inter- 
esting. Much of his military activities 
were carried on in the Shenandoah Val- 
ley, and he naturally got acquainted 
with many privates and officers in the 
Confederate Army in that section. Just 
about the close of the War Between the 
States he was elected to membership in 
the Masonic lodge in Winchester, Va., 
and every officer in the Masonic lodge 
who was present at his initiation had 
been an officer in the Confederate Army. 
They thought that was a great compli- 
ment to him to be worthy and a greater 
compliment to them for their chivalry 
and fairness. 

Although that was a great controversy, 
it shows how manhood and character 
were recognized by the officers and men 
of the contending forces. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members who wish to extend 
their remarks about President McKinley 
may do so at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


THE LATE PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
down through the history of our consti- 
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tutional government is a long line of out- 
standing men who served as Chief Execu- 
tive of our country; all men of integrity; 
all men of honor; all men of deep 
patriotism and love for our country, with- 
out regard to party; and all men who 
served their country while they occupied 
that office to the best of their ability. 

In this generation of America’s contri- 
butions to not only the strong Presi- 
dents of our country, but to the great 
men of all times, is the late, lamented 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. If he were 
alive, today would have been his sixty- 
eighth birthday. Most of us who are here 
today knew him personally, because we 
served while he was President of the 
United States. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt was one of the 
great constructive figures of the known 
history of man. As we study history, we 
find two lines of outstanding figures, one 
on the destructive side of life, and the 
other on the constructive side of life. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was one of the out- 
standing figures in history on the con- 
structive side of life. Without regard to 
whether one agreed with his policies and 
his views, I know that each and every one 
of my colleagues have a deep respect for 
his memory, and that all Americans 
equally have a deep respect for his 
memory. 

It is only fitting and proper that, as in 
the case of the late President McKinley, a 
great American, we should pause today to 
pay tribute to the memory of the late 
President who served during this genera- 
tion, a man of deep faith, a man of in- 
tense religious feeling, a man who had 
love of God and love of country in his 
heart, a man who loved his fellow man, 
and who exemplified to the furthest ex- 
tent humanly possible the brotherhood of 
man and the fatherhood of God. It is 
only fitting and proper that we pause 
today to pay tribute to the memory of 
that great man, the late Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
all Members desiring to do so may ex- 
tend their remarks at this point in the 
Recorp on the life and services of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. Speaker, today is 
the anniversary of the birth of Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt 68 years ago. 

This date of January 30, already of 
national and world-wide importance, is 
one which will come to be more and more 
significant in America’s calendar of ob- 
servances as time goes on. For, with the 
passing of the years, historic perspective 
will lend a truer evaluation of the great- 
ness of the late President. 

We of this generation are perhaps too 
close to the events of this era to assay 
President Roosevelt’s full stature in ac- 
curate proportion to the whole sweeping 
panorama of America’s progress and its 
contribution to the advance of civiliza- 
tion as a whole. We leave that timeless 
estimate to the historians of the ages. 

For ourselves, we cherish the greener 
Memories of the man as we knew him: 
his inspiring leadership, his love of hu- 
manity, his high ideals, and his courage- 
ous striving to attain those ideals. 
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It has been said that the divine provi- 
dence who guides our destiny has always 
produced, in every crisis this Nation has 
faced, the right man to lead and to guide 
us. Such was the fortuitous advent of 
Franklin Roosevelt to the Presidency of 
the United States. 

Who can forget his inauguration that 
bleak March day in 1933 when he flung 
into the teeth of despair his ringing 
challenge that “the only thing we have 
to fear is fear itself”? 

From that very beginning, when he 
lifted up the spirits of a people who were 
bowed down, he carried us along the path 
of confidence to high achievement. 

Such was the exuberance of the man, 
so great was his faith in our democratic 
principles and in our inherent and po- 
tential strength, that he stirred our spirit 
to the level of his own. He renewed our 
courage and restored our morale. He 
revived us from despondency. 

Without this moral stimulation, re- 
covery from the black depression of the 
early thirties would not have been pos- 
sible. All of the delicate, artificial mech- 
anisms of economics would not have suf- 
ficed alone to feed the starving, to make 
jobs for the unemployed, to restore profits 
to business. 

It seems to me that it was President 
Roosevelt’s unique gift and power to be 
able to give hope to the suffering that, 
above all, endeared him to the multi- 
tudes. All of us in our lifetime suffer 
in some way or other; a private grief, 
a physical ailment—but something. 
Franklin Roosevelt, as a young man, was 
the victim of infantile paralysis. Yet 
he overcame his infirmities sufficiently 
to rise to the highest office in the land. 

He emerged from his ordeal physically 
handicapped but mentally and morally 
strengthened. It was something of this 
inner strength that shone in his per- 
sonality and exuded from his whole being, 
which he was able to communicate to the 
men and women—and yes, particularly, 
to the children of the United States. 

He personified and symbolized to mil- 
lions of people the human struggle for 
survival against odds, and the ability to 
overcome handicaps, whether they be 
physical weaknesses, economic poverty, 
racial or religious prejudice, or political 
heresy. So, in that broad sense, in which 
he captured the imagination of a people 
and endeared himself to them, Franklin 
Roosevelt was a minister to our national 
soul. 

But one who thus raises hopes runs 
the grave risk also of creating a vast 
disillusionment if he fails to fulfill those 
hopes. In the case of President Roose- 
velt, happily for the people, for the Na- 
tion, and for the world, the hopes he 
engendered were brought to fruition. 

President Roosevelt lived up to his 
promises. He fulfilled his pledges; he 
demonstrated, to the amazement of 
other types of politicians, that good gov- 
ernment is good politics; and he became 
the first man in the history of this coun- 
try to be four times elected by the people 
to the highest honor within their power 
to bestow. 

It is possible he may be the only Presi- 
dent to achieve that honor because, as 
you know, the Congress has approved 
and submitted to the States a proposed 
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amendment to the Constitution to limit 
a President to two successive terms, and 
this has been ratified by 23 States. 

The influence of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
lives on today. In April it will be 5 years 
since he passed away at Warm Springs, 
Ga., nearby the healing site that was es- 
tablished through his efforts to aid the 
victims of polio. 

No more fitting tribute is paid his 
memory than the establishment of his 
annual birthday as a special time for 
remembering those afflicted with this 
disease. In death, as in life, he still 
gives inspiration to the cause of aiding 
your fellow men—helping those in need, 
lifting those who have fallen—restoring 
to the individual that dignity which pro- 
ars we are all made in the image of 


The political strife, the partisan dif- 
ferences, the debated issues during the 
heyday in office of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt have been swept into the past on the 
currents of time. 

On the shore, in the wake of the tide, 
remain the clean and glittering solid 
rocks of achievement, the innovations 
and reforms, milestones of social justice, 
political democracy, and economic free- 
dom for all. 

That the heritage which President 
Roosevelt bequeathed to the people is 
treasured by his successor and by the 
Democratic Party today was eloquently 
demonstrated in this House by President 
Truman in his state of the Union mes- 
sage. 

The greatest homage which can be 
paid the memory of the late President 
is the continuation in practice of those 
principles for which he fought through- 
out his life. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, the 
30th of January in this year of 1950 
would have marked the sixty-eighth an- 
niversary of the birthday of the greatest 
figure living in our time and one of the 
greatest of all time if Franklin D. Roose- 
velt had been spared to see this day. 

With the advent of the midcentury 
mark, historians, journalists, chroniclers, 
and commentators have busied them- 
selves with the publication of lists of the 
outstanding men of the preceding 50 
years. In every one of these lists the 
name of our late beloved President has 
led all the rest. It has recently been 
tabulated that since his death a short 
5 years ago, more than 100 books have 
been written about his astounding career, 
his life, his habits, and his philosophy. 

The fascination of the man is a natu- 
ral magnet for the biographer, the politi- 
cal analyst, and the historian. The ma- 
terial in these volumes is an outstanding 
story of history, and many more must 
needs be written before all of the facets 
of the great character of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt are made known by historians. 

To those who knew him, however, to 
those who personally felt the impact of 
his genius, no accumulation of written 
words can ever be substituted for the 
warm friendliness, the deep understand- 
ing, the impressive vigor, and the genuine 
love which emanated from his vibrant 
personality. 

It is characteristic of the man that so 
personal a thing as his birthday anni- 
versary should now be a day of dedica- 
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tion to the humanitarian cause of relief 
from suffering and physical pain. This 
is as it should be, because if any one 
quality of Franklin Roosevelt’s character 
took precedence over the others, it was 
that intangible but endearing quality of 
his humanitarianism. This quality, I 
believe, was the outgrowth of his reli- 
gious faith, his great courage, and the 
magnitude of his physical and spiritual 
strength. 

It was the basis of his political phi- 
losophy and his conception of govern- 
ment as an instrumentality for the 
service of man. His whole program of 
social legislation was aimed at the elim- 
ination of the cancers of fear, want, 
poverty, social injustice, physical suffer- 
ing, and human indignity from the body 
politic. 

Both in war and in peace, his primary 
concern revolved continually around the 
rights of man as an individual and as a 
member of society, and he acted with 
resolution on the principle that the sal- 
vation of the world lay in recognition 
and effectuation of the brotherhood of 
man and the fatherhood of God. 

Time and the perspective of history 
will undoubtedly delineate the true pic- 
ture of Franklin D. Roosevelt. No future 
research, however, can add a cubit to his 
stature in depicting what we already 
know of his vivid imagination, his bold 
courage, his diligent mind, his insatiable 
curiosity about the welfare of his fellow 
men, and the global range of his inter- 
ests. With all of his multitudinous pre- 
occupations, his greatest virtue was that 
he had a deep, abiding, and genuine love 
of people as people. 

On this his birthday anniversary, may 
his great and generous soul rest eter- 
nally in peace. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I think it 
is a wonderful idea each year on this day 
to interrupt our regular procedure and 
business of the day to pay homage to the 
memory of a great leader, whose name 
will remain immortal in the history of 
this country and in the annals of pres- 
ent-day civilization. - This is the sixty- 
eighth anniversary of the birth of the 
late Franklin D. Roosevelt. He was not 
merely a dynamic leader of.his people, 
but a great force for peace among all 
peoples in the world. 

His tireless efforts for the welfare of 
all mankind are known throughout the 
world. It is all still so fresh in our minds 
and so vivid, that it is difficult to believe 
he has not been with us for almost 5 
years. But just as his memory lingers 
and will continue to linger with us for 
many years to come, so will his ideas and 
ideals be a guiding light to us and we 
shall feel the effects of his work and ac- 
complishments for a long time. 

On the occasion of the anniversary of 
his birthday, I believe no better tribute 
can be paid to his memory than prompt 
ratification by the United States Senate 
of the Convention on the Prevention and 
Punishment of the Crime of Genocide. 
If Franklin D. Roosevelt were alive today, 
I have no doubt that he would be one of 
the strongest advocates for outlawing 
this unspeakable crime as a major blot 
on our civilization. 

Furthermore, I am certain that, as a 
great reformer and advocate of human 
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progress, he would have urged immediate 
adoption of this convention whereby for 
the first time in history, nations would 
bind themselves in solemn covenant to 
assure that the barbarism of exterminat- 
ing millions of people on racial, religious, 
or national grounds, which has so re- 
cently shocked the world, would never 
again occur. 

Ratification and adoption of the Geno- 
cide Convention will be a milestone in 
the progress of civilization. The United 
States has always prided itself in being 
a force for human progress and construc- 
tive effort, particularly in recent years, 
and I am therefore hopeful that our 
country will also lead the way in ratify- 
ing this convention. 

Before the memory of the recent hor- 
rifying genocidal acts has faded from the 
minds and conscience of man, let us take 
appropriate and positive action to out- 
law the crime of mass murder of whole 
nations and peoples. Many nations are 
waiting for the United States to show 
the way. In so doing, we shall best honor 
the memory of Franklin D. Roosevelt, a 
great leader of his people, whose very 
name is today a symbol of world peace 
and human progress. 

PRICING PRACTICES 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (S. 1008) to define 
the application of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act and the Clayton Act to 
certain pricing practices, insist upon the 
House amendment, and ask for a further 
conference with the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

Mr. PATMAN. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
serve notice that tomorrow morning I 
shall make a preferential motion to send 
the bill to further conference. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. RANKIN. That motion is not in 
order in the House? 

The SPEAKER. That motion will be 
in order because the bill has been to con- 
ference and disagreement has been re- 
ported. 


Mr. RANKIN. Does it require a two- 


thirds vote? 
The SPEAKER. No; a majority vote, 


ARMY ENGINEERS 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been tremendously disturbed by the 
hearings that have been released from 
the Appropriations Committee indicat- 
ing that the Chief of the Army Engineers 
has estimated that the cost in the fiscal 
year 1951 for certain rivers and harbors 
and flood-control projects, including 
flood control on the Mississippi River, 
will be increased $583,000,000 over the 
figures that were sent up here for the 
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fiscal year 1949. Some estimates of the 
cost of individual projects have in that 
period been multiplied by five. This is 
one of the most terrific increases I have 
ever heard of, when a project is appro- 
priated for in one year and then in the 
next year the estimate of cost is 
increased. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JACKSON of Washington (at the 
request of Mr. GRANGER) was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and insert an article. 

Mr. GATHINGS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recor in two instances and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. HART asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an address by the 
Attorney General. 

Mr. ENGLE of California asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an 
editorial. 

Mr. TRIMBLE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial. 


PROPOSED NEW CURRENCY DESIGN 


Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 23 I introduced a bill (H. R. 6931) 
to provide for the issuance of currency of 
a new design and color, in exchange for 
our present currency, as a means of de- 
tecting violations of the Internal Revenue 
Code and the tariff laws of the United 
States, to rectify and correct other situa- 
tions which have arisen, as it is believed 
that the Russians may have our dies and 
are printing American dollars, This bill 
would make any such bogus or counter- 
feit currency void as well as be most help- 
ful in apprehending the holders of the 
currency recently stolen in the brazen 
and dramatic Brink robbery in Boston. 

It is estimated that of the approximate 
29 billions of dollars we have in circula- 
tion today, some five to ten billion dollars 
are in safety-deposit or lock boxes, much 
of which is being hoarded in seclusion for 
tax-evasion purposes. I have discussed 
this matter with the attorney general’s 
office, Internal Revenue, the Office of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, local bankers 
and others. The figures I have just given 
to you have been verified by these in- 
quiries. I trust that the Committee on 
Banking and Currency will hold hearings 
on this bill and I hope they will report it 
out favorably, thus directing the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to correct situations 
that are unfair and which are an injus- 
tice to every honest taxpaying American 
citizen. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee has expired. 

PERSONAL PRIVILEGE 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
a question of personal privilege. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman 
state what it is, or let the Chair see the 
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matter of which the gentleman com- 
plains? The Chair does wish that Mem- 
bers who intend to rise to a question of 
personal privilege would let the Chair 
have some notice of their intention. 

Mr. RANKIN. I rise to a question of 
personal privilege, Mr. Speaker, on one of 
the most stupid, asinine, and exagger- 
ated articles that I have ever seen writ- 
ten about a human being which appears 
on the eighth page of the Washington 
Daily News of today and in other 
Scripps-Howard newspapers throughout 
the country. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not 
yet know the matter on which the gen- 
tleman claims his question of personal 
privilege. 

Mr. RANKIN. I will be glad to have 
the Chair read the article. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would at 
least like to see the article so that the 
Chair can know whether or not the gen- 
tleman is presenting a question of per- 
sonal privilege. 

After looking over the article hastily, 
may the Chair inquire of the gentleman 
what part of the article he objects to? 

Mr. RANKIN. All of it, from the 
headline on down. It is written for the 
purpose of discrediting your humble 
servant. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
think there is anything in this which re- 
flects upon him as a truthful man, or 
upon him in his representative capacity? 

Mr. RANKIN. I think that is the pur- 
pose of it. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not 
see it that way. There is argument on 
the other side of the question and the 
Chair is sure that all Members of the 
House understand it is not necessary for 
their colleagues to rise to a question of 
personal privilege to defend themselves 
against any article which criticizes them, 

Mr. RANKIN. As I said, Mr. Speaker, 
it is one of the most asinine and stupid 
smears that I have ever seen written 
about a Congressman. All I want is an 
opportunity to answer it. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the gentleman from Mississippi may pro- 
ceed for 1 minute. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, this ar- 
ticle starts out with the heading “Repre- 
sentative RANKIN is very generous—with 
Government money.” It goes ahead and 
accuses me of introducing bills which 
would cost the Government $125,000,- 
000,000. 

It ignores the fact, and does not give 
the Congress the information, that the 
chairman of the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs usually introduces, “by request,” 
the bills presented by the various vet- 
erans’ organizations, many of which of 
course are duplications. 

This article is published to try to mis- 
lead the country and to discredit the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, of which 
I am chairman, by discrediting me. 

The bills that we will report from our 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs this year 
will not cost half as much as the money 
that has been poured down the rat holes 
of Europe, Asia, Israel, Africa, and Japan, 
at the expense of the taxpayers of the 
United States—including the veterans 
and their children and grandchildren, 
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Mr. Speaker, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BECKWORTH asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
with reference to the Sabine watershed, 
notwithstanding the fact that the time 
will cost $382.62. 

Mr. MULTER asked and was granted 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recor» in two instances and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. GORSKI asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a resolution passed 
by the Common Council of the City of 
Buffalo. 

Mr. MAHON asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend the remarks 
which he intends to make later in the day 
and include certain extraneous excerpts. 

Mr. PRIEST asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp and include a 
statement on electoral college reform, 
by the former member from California, 
Mr. Lea. 

Mr. BREHM (at the request of Mr. 
Brown of Ohio) was given permission to 
extend his remarks in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

Mr. MASON (at the request of Mr. 
Brown of Ohio) was given permission 
to extend his remarks in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp and in- 
clude a statement on Federal-State re- 
lations to education, made by Dr. James 
K. Pollack, late of the Hoover Commis- 
sion and head of the department of 
political science of the University of 
Michigan. 


ALGER HISS 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Maine 
(Mr. Hate}? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, Secretary 
Acheson in making his impassioned 
declaration of loyalty to Alger Hiss re- 
ferred his critics to the Gospel of St. 
Matthew in the twenty-fifth chapter. 

There is much other excellent material 
in the gospel according to St. Matthew 
which the Secretary might have cited. 
For example, in chapter 6, the evangelist 
reports a sermon preached upon a moun- 
tain and in verse 24 he quotes Jesus as 
saying, “No man can serve two masters: 
For either he will hate the one, and love 
the other; or else he will hold to the one, 
and despise the other.” 

The people of the United States are 
now led by the Secretary’s own words to 
believe that he will hold to Alger Hiss 
who has been convicted of perjury, but 
everyone knows that his crime was of a 
treasonable character. Will not a man 
who publicly professes such devotion to 
a proven traitor despise his other master, 
the United States? He has lost a conti- 
nent by coddling the friends of commu- 
nism. His refusal to face the conse- 
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quences of the Hiss verdict is of the same 
quality as his refusal to face the conse- 
quences of Mao Tze-tung's conquest of 
China. Such usefulness as he has had 
has now terminated. The country ex- 
pects him to resign. He should do so 
before causing us further embarrass- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Maine has expired. 


THE OIL INDUSTRY 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Gavin]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, oil produc- 
ers in the Pennsylvania grade crude-oil 
fields are greatly alarmed, and rightfully 
so, over the President’s recent statement 
concerning the depletion provision in the 
income-tax law. 

This proposal would crucify the strip- 
per oil fields of the Nation, and its enact- 
ment would end the oil-producing busi- 
ness in hundreds of communities where 
stripper wells make their daily contribu- 
tion to the national oil supply. 

I will vigorously oppose, as will other 
Members of this body, any attempts to 
make any change in the present law. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to call to the at- 
tention of the House that our Govern- 
ment at the present time is permitting 
the importation of approximately 750,000 
barrels of foreign oil a day; this flood of 
oil is working a tremendous hardship on 
the stripper fields and independent pro- 
ducers. It becomes increasingly evident 
the administration is endeavoring to de- 
liver another crippling blow and impose 
another undue burden on the producing 
industry; particularly the small inde- 
pendent producer who has already been 
affected by decreased production, by 
sharp price cuts during the past year, by 
increased taxes, increased labor and ma- 
terial costs, and an increase on every- 
thing that enters into the production of 
oil. 

In my district, the oldest of the oil- 
producing areas in the United States, 
there are thousands of these small wells. 
Operators are diligently striving to apply 
methods, as they get the capital to do it, 
which will prolong the life of the small 
wells, and thus help to provide for the 
national needs. In Pennsylvania, New 
York, West Virginia, and Ohio there is 
produced between 50,000 and 60,000 bar- 
rels daily of the highest grade lubricat- 
ing base oil. It is my opinion that only 
because of this depletion allowance has 
this field been able to exist. 

Mr. Speaker, the depletion provision 
in the law has existed in one form or 
another since there was a tax on incomes. 
Successive Congresses, without regard to 
party majority control, have reviewed 
the depletion allowance and have found 
it sound in principle and in amount. It 
has been agreed that the effect of the 
provision was to aid in the discovery and 
development of oil and gas. Without 
it the producer would find it necessary 
to sell his capital assets and wind up 
his business, In my district and through- 
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out my State, wells would be abandoned 
by the thousands in a short time if the 
administration's proposal should be ac- 
cepted. The great and nationally im- 
portant secondary recovery programs of 
the producers would be ended. Hun- 
dreds of millions of barrels of oil have 
been recovered under such programs that 
otherwise would be lost forever. 

It would result in not alone a loss of 
oil to the Nation, but a loss in income 
taxes and would throw thousands out 
of work who are dependent upon strip- 
per fields for their livelihood. 

It would appear that the administra- 
tion is trying to write off the stripper oil 
fields of the Nation as an economic cas- 
ualty at a time when the small operator 
is struggling to exist. It seems the 
harder the people in the oil-producing 
business work, the more they risk, the 
more hazards they take to produce oil 
to meet the needs and demands of the 
Nation, the harder some Government bu- 
reaucrat works to think up a plan to 
stymie his efforts. To follow the recom- 
mendations of the administration would 
put a road block in the way of the strip- 
per producer which would eventually put 
all stripper fields out of business. There 
should be no change in this law. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I agree 100 
percent with my colleague from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Gavin]. We must protect 
these oil producers. 


SECRETARY ACHESON’'S FRIENDSHIP 
FOR HISS 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, millions 
of Americans must have been shocked 
when they learned that Dean Acheson, 
our Secretary of State, had resorted to 
quoting the Bible to explain his reasons 
for his continued friendship for Alger 
Hiss, convicted of perjury about his giv- 
ing of aid to ungodly Communist Rus- 
sia and her henchmen, who deny Christ, 
and threaten everyone every place in 
this world who so much as dares publicly 
mention the word of God. 

Mr. Speaker, our present Secretary 


-has not only insulted every Christian in 


the world by quoting the Good Book in 
his support of Alger Hiss, but also our 
flag, the symbol of Christian constitu- 
tional Americanism, and everything for 
which it stands, has been dragged in the 
mire. Now I ask in all seriousness, why 
and how much longer will the State De- 
partment, with the apparent blessing of 
the White House, be permitted to give 
aid and comfort to the enemies of our 
liberties here as well as beyond our 
shores, while the deadly dagger of com- 
munism is stabbed in the hearts of de- 
cent people and nations all over the 
world? 

Surely our President must be well 
aware of the fact that our Secretary of 
State must above all else have the full 
confidence and respect of the represent- 
atives of other Christian peace-loving 
people of the world in order to now 
foster, create, and perpetuate a strong 
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family of nations pledged to insure last- 
ing peace and to protect and defend our 
Christian civilization against ruthless, 
barbarian, communistic aggression. 
Hence, it must be plain to every thinking 
person everywhere that Dean Acheson 
has by his recent utterances and avowed 
continued friendship for Alger Hiss ren- 
dered himself entirely helpless and in- 
effective to carry on the great responsi- 
bility of the office of Secretary of State 
of these United States of America. 

Therefore, as a Representative of the 
American people and in all sincerity and 
humbleness, I respectfully urge our Pres- 
ident to immediately request the resig- 
nation of the Secretary of State, Dean 
Acheson, as on the disposition of this 
matter will rest our destiny and world 
peace. 


THE ALGER HISS CASE 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, the Alger 
Hiss case is an infamous page in history. 
In it we see how the Communists have 
gnawed away at the pillars of our Gov- 
ernment, like termites eating away the 
foundation of our home. The high re- 
spect in which we have held the State 
Department is destroyed. The light of 
suspicion will be thrown on every act of 
the Department in the future. 

Since the Hiss red herring was 
snagged by the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee, I wonder how many 
more Communist sympathizers are hid- 
den in the State Department. 

Hiss is only ar individual. But he 
had all of the great advantages our 
country has to offer. He was given the 
greatest of opportunities to serve his 
country during a crucial period in its 
history. He followed the wrong path. 

This case, which has had all of the 
benefits of our broad system of justice, 
has been decided. Hiss, like all others 
who would destroy all that is good, is 
finished. 

Our country has been alerted. Other 
Hisses must go regardless of the cose 
friendship expressed for them by the 
Secretary of State. 


THE ALGER HISS CASE AND VERMONT 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Vermont? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I feel 
constrained to say to those Members who 
have rather scornfully referred to the 
fact that Alger Hiss undertook to get a 
change of venue and be tried in Ver- 
mont, by reason of the fact that he was 
a summer resident there, that the insin- 
uation and the implication that Ver- 
mont is saturated with Communists is 
unfair and is not true. 
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THE ALGER HISS CASE 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
our present Secretary of State has 
proved himself of poor judgment in the 
choice of friends; he has also proved 
himself not very adept in his choice of 
quotations from the Bible. How any- 
one can compare the perjurer, Alger 
Hiss, to the poor, needy, and unfortunate 
whom we have been told to care for in 
the name of Heaven, is more than I can 
see, 

There is, however, one apt quotation 
that might be brought home to our Sec- 
retary of State and others, and that is 
this one from St. Matthew: “Depart from 
Me, ye that work iniquity.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JENKINS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include a 
newspaper clipping. 

Mr. McGREGOR asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include a 
newspaper editorial. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE asked and was given 
permission to extend her remarks in the 
Appendix of the Record in two separate 
instances and in each to include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp and in- 
clude an address given by John W. 
Haynes, chairman of the Tax Founda- 
tion. 

Mr. PATTERSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial from the 
New York Herald Tribune. 

Mr. D’EWART asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp concerning the relief of Indians 
in Montana. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial. 

Mr. RANKIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp on the subject of dead animals 
on our highways. 

Mr. BROOKS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances and include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. CELLER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances. 

Mr. CARROLL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS (at the request of 
Mr. CARROLL) was given permission to 
extend her remarks in the Recorp and 
include an article. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

IMr. RIEHLMAN addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix of 
the Recorp.] 

Mr. OHARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. O'Hara of Minnesota addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix of the Recorp.] 


ALGER HISS 


Mr. HUBER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUBER. Mr. Speaker, I hold no 
brief for Alger Hiss or any other person 
who may be convicted of disloyalty to 
this great Government; however I would 
like to ask just who prosecuted and who 
convicted Alger Hiss? It was this Dem- 
ocratic administration. 

The Republicans are so devoid of lead- 
ership and issues that they content them- 
selves with hissing Hiss. If his convic- 
tion is sustained by the higher courts and 
he is eventually imprisoned, it will be no 
reflection on the President of the United 
States. 

If it is found that Alger Hiss was dis- 
loyal to President Truman, we must re- 
member that Benedict Arnold was dis- 
loyal to the Father of Our Country, 
George Washington. 


DR. JAMES SHERA MONTGOMERY, CHAP- 
LAIN, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a resolution (H. Res. 453), 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That immediately following his 
resignation as Chaplain of the House of 
Representatives, James Shera Montgomery 
be, and he is hereby, appointed Chaplain 
emeritus of the House of Representatives, 
with salary at the basic rate of $2,350 per 
annum, payable monthly, to be paid out of 
the contingent fund of the House until 
otherwise provided by law. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Members 
who so desire may extend their remarks 
at this point in the Recorp, and I also 
ask unanimous consent that all Members 
may have five legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks in the RECORD 
on the subject of Dr. Montgomery. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
there is nothing so nice in life as to meet 
a person with a fine mind. A person’s 
name is one of identification, a person's 
racial origin is a matter of accident of 
birth, a person’s color is the accident 
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of birth, and a person’s religion is a mat- 
ter of his own conscience. In my jour- 
ney through life the accident of birth 
plays no part, in my opinion, of my fellow 
man. Difference of religion is one which 
I thoroughly respect, and all I ask is that 
others respect my right to my conscience 
and to my right to exercise of it. In my 
journey through life what I like to ana- 
lyze is the minds of people that I meet, 
and when I meet a person with a nice 
mind he is nice, no matter what his name 
might be, and no matter what his racial 
origin might be, or his color, or religion. 

One of the nicest men, one of the most 
influential minds constructively that I 
have met in my journey through life to 
date is our beloved chaplain, about to 
become our chaplain emeritus, Dr. James 
Shera Montgomery. I think it might 
well be said that he and Mrs. Montgom- 
ery have truly led a blessed life. Born 
87 years ago, in 1862, 67 years a min- 
ister, an ambassador of God on earth; 
30 years, short a few months, chaplain 
of this great body, he has left his imprint 
upon the mind of everyone who knew 
him in the past and who knows him now. 
Time passes, and in his life the time has 
arrived when the strain of active work 
can only be maintained by him under 
great difficulty and at the expense of his 
health. 

You and I, recognizing the great man 
that he is, and the love that we have 
for him, the justification for our action 
will soon be to adopt unanimously the 
resolution that I have the honor to offer. 
You will note that he is chaplain emer- 
itus; not chaplain in retirement. I 
might say that you will note that we 
are placing him in the chaplain emer- 
itus status of this House with practically 
the full salary that he is now receiving; 
a justifiable consideration on our part. 

I know that he and Mrs. Montgom- 
ery will derive great pleasure during the 
remaining years of their lives in the ac- 
tion of confidence that the House has 
evidenced by the adoption of this reso- 
lution. My hope and prayer is that God, 
in His infinite wisdom, will bless them 
both with many future years of happi- 
ness together. I know, no matter how 
long Dr. Montgomery lives, that he will 
be carrying on in that wonderful way of 
his; an inspiration to all whom he meets, 
doing to the maximum extent possible, 
in accordance with his faith and as a 
spiritual leader, the work of God on 
earth. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Iyield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
join with my good friend, the distin- 
guished majority leader, in support of 
this resolution. It is a resolution that 
tells of our esteem, our respect, and our 
admiration for a great man, a man who 
for years has taught the gospel of the 
Lord. His prayers here have been an 
inspiration to all of us who have been 
privileged to hear them. I am very 
happy to join in support of the resolu- 
tion. 

Mr, GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 
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Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, to para- 
phrase the words of Abraham Lincoln, 
“Four score and seven years ago there 
was brought forth on this continent,” to- 
day we can aptly apply those words to 
the birth of a man who has devoted him- 
self to the spiritual leadership of this 
great legislative body. Hundreds of 
men have listened to him as his voice has 
been raised to Almighty God in supplica- 
tion and in prayer. 

Born during the fratricidal struggle in 
this great country, he has witnessed the 
most trying years of our national history. 
His faith has remained firm and steady, 
broad and tolerant. He has helped to 
inspire every man and woman who has 
come under the guidance of his leader- 
ship. 

Now he retires to the quiet life of medi- 
tation and reflection and, under his 
own vine and fig tree, I know he will be 
comforted, inspired, and enheartened by 
the token of respect and esteem that is 
given him here today. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. Ido not believe that in the 
long history of this body there has been 
one who has labored here that has exer- 
cised so profound an infiuence for good 
upon his coworkers, his fellows, as has 
our sweet and gentle friend who now 
changes somewhat his relationship to 
this body. 

Mr. Speaker, this good man has erected 
in the hearts of his associates an altar 
where each may worship. Wherever he 
goes or whatever he does, I believe it to 
be the desire of this House that the love 
of his fellows follow him. It is the 
prayer of all that the blessings of the 
Good Master continue to shower upon 
him. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. JENKINS. It was my privilege 
to know a little something about the 
preparation of this resolution. On þe- 
half of all the Members of this House 
on both sides, I thank the distinguished 
leader on the Democratic side and the 
leader on the minority side and the 
Speaker, because these three men are 
entirely responsible for giving us an op- 
portunity to do this fine thing that we 
are about to do—pass this resolution. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I should like to 
include all the Members, because we are 
simply the conduit of the wishes of all 
the Members of the House. I appreci- 
ate the remarks made by my friend from 
Ohio, but I want the Recorp to show 
that the entire membership of the House 
were aware of or sensed that this event 
was going to happen, and they all con- 
curred in it. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. The distinguished major- 
ity leader has said there is nothing nicer 
than to meet a man with a nice mind. 
If there is anything nobler, it is a man 
with a fine spirit. Our beloved Chaplain 
is such a man. To me, the most im- 
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pressive thing about him is not that he 
opened our sessions with inspiring pray- 
ers, which is the official and expected 
function of a chaplain, but that he has 
been a chaplain, in fact, to each one of 
us individually. The many associations 
and conversations we have had with him 
here on the floor and elsewhere have 
made as great a contribution to us per- 
sonally and to the spirit of this body as 
have the beautiful prayers of adoration, 
aspiration, and devotion in which he has 
led us, challenging us and helping us 
to be the kind of Christian servants that 
the Representatives of this Christian Na- 
tion ought to be. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BREHM. Dr. Montgomery lives in 
the same apartment building in which 
we reside. I have a few lines in mind 
which expresses my feelings toward Dr. 
Montgomery: 

Oh, the comfort, the inexpressible comfort, 
of feeling safe with a person, 

Having neither to weigh thoughts nor words, 

But pouring them all right out, chaff and 
grain together, 

Confident that a faithful hand will take them 
and sift them, keep what is worth 
keeping, 

And with the breath of love and kindness 
blow the rest away. 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, having 
twice had the very distinguished honor 
of nominating the gentleman to whom 
we pay our respective tributes today as 
retiring Chaplain of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, I say I have done it on both 
occasions with the genuine feeling that 
here is a man who preaches to us—who 
talks to us; who leads us by his example 
in that he says, “Do not do what I say, 
but do as I do.” 

That as we all of us always know he 
has everywhere exemplified. He was, has 
been, and always will be, as Pope has 
said, “a minister, but a man.” 

Mr. McCORMACK. In conclusion, 
Mr. Speaker, the road to eternal and 
earthly happiness is to live close to God 
and to follow and obey His law. Dr. and 
Mrs. Montgomery have lived a happy life 
on earth and, while I am not the Judge, 
I am sure their eternal life will be favor- 
ably acted upon. They have led a happy 
life because they have both lived close to 
God. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Dr. Montgomery has 
been with us a long time, during which 
he has endeared himself to us all—a 
man of high character, splendid ability, 
a man of God, a great soul. I feel a 
deep personal loss in his going. May his 
days be happy ones and his path an easy 
one. 


“SILENCE, A HARD ARGUMENT TO BEAT” 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, our gentle, lovable, helpful 
Chaplain, the Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery is to become our Chaplain Emer- 
itus of the House of Representatives. 

It is difficult to add to the fine tributes 
already spoken for his labors among us. 
As much as any minister I have ever 
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known, he has fulfilled that prayer of 
St. Francis of Assisi: 

Lord, make me an instrument of Thy peace; 
Where there is hatred, let me sow love; 
Where there is injury, pardon; 

Where there is doubt, faith; 

Where there is despair, hope; 

Where there is darkness, light; 

Where there is sadness, joy. 


As has been mentioned, Dr. Montgom- 
ery’s services as active Chaplain have not 
ended with the daily prayer that has 
opened sessions of the House. He has 
moved among us from day to day with 
a word of greeting, a word of cheer, a 
word of inspiration, friendly but never 
obtrusive. 

I recall one day when the House was 
in a stormy mood. It was a question 
whether the debate was making votes or 
changing minds on either side of the is- 
sue that was up. Speeches were running 
toward personalities. Chaplain Mont- 
gomery happened to be seated beside me. 
I commented upon the fact that a cer- 
tain member was holding himself pretty 
well under fire. 

“My preacher father,” Chaplain Mont- 
gomery remarked, “had a saying that 
went like this: ‘Silence is a hard argu- 
ment to beat.’” 

I have been grateful for that observa- 
tion many times. 

“Silence is a hard argument to beat.” 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I could not 
let this occasion pass without expressing 
my love and respect for our retiring 
Chaplain, Dr. James Shera Montgomery, 
who, for the past 29 years, has presided 
over this body as House Chaplain. As he 
retires, all of us wish for him real peace 
and contentment to which he is so greatly 
entitled, and that life will hold in store 
for both him and Mrs. Montgomery 
many, many enjoyable days together. 

It is doubtful that Dr. Montgomery 
really understands just how great his in- 
fluence has been over the many members 
of Congress who have been privileged to 
listen to his daily prayers. His prayers 
were always meaningful, sincere, and 
helpful. One of the things that has al- 
ways attracted me to Dr. Montgomery 
has been the real glow of radiance on his 
face as he closed his eyes in prayer to 
Almighty God. One could understand 
and even visualize his nearness to the 
Master as the words came forth from 
the very depth of his heart. I might 
add that I hope it is not only my privi- 
lege but the privilege of all other Mem- 
bers of this House to live as near to their 
God as Dr. Montgomery has lived. 
Without doubt, there must today ring in 
the ears of the Chaplain the words of the 
Master when he said, “Well done, thou 
good and faithful servant.” 

Dr. Montgomery's service of 29 years 
to the House of Representatives is deeply 
appreciated by us all. I heartily join 
with all other Members in unanimous 
passage of the present resolution. 

Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
great privilege to join in the tribute that 
has been paid our beloved Chaplain and 
to herein set forth my deep personal ap- 
preciation of the inspiration and moral 
stimulus I have had from the guidance 
he has given us during my brief member- 
ship in this House. 
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In this day when material things are 
too often exalted to the exclusion of 
religious truth it has been good to have 
been able to start each day with a word of 
spiritual encouragement from this great 
man. That his prayers have been selec- 
tive indicates the care with which he 
daily sought to fit his appeal for divine 
help to the problem at hand, and I am 
sure that no legislation has been enacted 
that is not better for having had written 
into it a portion of that human charity 
which he has so consistently recom- 
mended. 

The life a man lives and the evidences 
of great character are the qualities which 
wield influence far beyond the power of 
the spoken word, and I am sure that all 
of us in the Congress are not only better 
public servants but are in fact better men 
for having had the opportunity to travel 
a part of this life’s journey with this 
great Christian gentleman. May the 
God to whom he has shown such con- 
stant devotion continue to guide and pro- 
tect him and his beloved helpmate as 
they relax from their labors and enjoy a 
bit of well-earned rest. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was unanimously 
agreed to. : 

RESIGNATION OF CHAPLAIN 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before 
the House the following communication, 
which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

JANUARY 30, 1950. 
Hon. SAM RAYBURN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran SPEAKER: It is with regret that I 
submit herewith my resignation as Chaplain 
of the House, to take effect February 1. Due 
to the condition of my health this becomes 
necessary. 

Allow me to assure you of my great appre- 
ciation of our long associations through these 
years; they will remain in my grateful mem- 
ory while time passes by. The Congress will 
always be very near to my heart; may gen- 
erous blessings of a loving Father abide with 
each and every Member, officer, and employee 
is my prayer. 

Ever faithfully yours, . 
JAMES SHERA MONTGOMERY. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the resignation is accepted. 
There was no objection. 


ELECTION OF REV. BERNARD BRASKAMP 
AS CHAPLAIN 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
resolution (H. Res. 454). 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That Rev. Bernard Braskamp, of 
the District of Columbia, be, and he is 
hereby, chosen Chaplain of the House of 
Representatives. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


COTTON AND PEANUT ACREAGE ALLOT- 
MENTS AND MARKETING QUOTAS 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of House Joint Resolution 398, 
relating to cotton and peanut acreage 
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the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
as amended. . 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of House Joint Resolution 
398 with Mr. Smiru of Virginia in the 
chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
{Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks and to proceed out 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Brown]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I have asked for this time and obtained 
unanimous consent to speak out of or- 
der because I feel it necessary, at the 
earliest possible moment, to correct 
some misinformation which has been 
given to the American people recently. 

I refer to the reports which have been 
published in the public press of a speech 
made by one of my colleagues, the Hon- 
orable FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, JR., in 
New York on Saturday night. 

When I first read this report I was a 
little disturbed and perhaps a little irked 
and angry over it. At that time I 
thought that I should take the floor for 
perhaps a longer period. 

I attempted to reach the gentleman 
from New York this morning to tell him 
I would take the floor today, and failed to 
find him at his office. I was told that I 
could reach him at Murray Hill 8-3200 
in New York, about noon or this after- 
noon today. So, I have been unable to 
reach him to tell him that I was going 
to comment on his speech and this press 
article. m 

Then, & little later this morning, I 
discussed the whole matter with one of 
his colleagues and friends, who said to 
me, “Clarence, if I were you I would not 
let Junior’s speech concern me too 
much. You should be big-hearted and 
magnanimous in your actions. You 
should realize that this young man has 
been in Congress only a short time; and 
that he has not been in attendance at 
too many sessions of the Congress and 
he has, therefore, not had the same op- 
portunity to know just what goes on in 
the Congress that many of us have who 
are more regular in our attendance. So 
you should not be too critical of him, 
because perhaps he has obtained his 
information as to what is going on in 
the Congress in a second-hand way by 
reading warped reports in the papers, 
rather than through first-hand informa- 
tion in the Halls of Congress.” 

That gave me cause to stop and think, 
I realized, as the gentleman told me, 
there is grave concern among many of 
the friends of this fine young man, Mr. 
RoosEVELT, over the fact that he is not 
here as much as they would like to see 
him. So I decided I had better check up 
to see whether that was a legitimate 
reason for not being too critical of him. 
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I checked this morning, and I find 
that on 129 roll calls in the House be- 
tween the time he entered it and Janu- 
ary 27, Mr. Roosxvxlr was absent on 69 
roll calls, or failed to respond, and 
answered on only 60 roll calls; that on 
65 roll calls on important measures in 
that period of time, he voted on only 30, 
and was absent 35 times when the roll 
was called, or at least failed to answer. 

So I do not want to be too critical of 
the gentleman. I just want to set him 
right, if I may. 

In his speech he commented on FEPC. 
Incidentally, he does not give the Re- 
publican Membership of the House, who 
voted the same way he did on the 21-day 
discharge rule, any credit whatsoever; 
therefore that was entirely a victory of 
his particular group within the Demo- 
cratic Party, he claimed. I am sorry 
that the gentleman did so. 

He saw fit to attack a former great 
Senator from Massachusetts, Henry 
Cabot Lodge, claiming that he torpedoed 
somebody or other in some administra- 
tion or other. I cannot help but feel 
it was not in good taste for him to attack 
the dead. There have been times when 
I have had the urge to say some things 
about certain deceased persons, but I 
have resisted the impulse because of the 
feeling that it was an indelicate thing 
to do. I hope the gentleman will not 
do such a thing again. 

Then he gets down to where he talks 
about me, and that is why I am here. I 
quote from the New York Times, which 
quotes him: 

Next, Senator Tarr’s campaign manager, 
one Mr. CLARENCE Brown of Ohio, who only 
the week before had pledged to the Civil 
Rights Mobilization Conference in Washing- 
ton that he would vote FEPC out of the 
Rules Committee, forgot to practice what he 
preached and voted with four Dixiecrats 
only last Tuesday against the FEPC coming 
out of the Rules Committee. 


Before I comment on that I should 
like to read the next sentence: 

Mr. Roosevett referred only indirectly to 
his dispute with Representative Anam CLAY- 
TON POWELL, Jr. 


There are several misstatements of 
fact in that report. I would like to ad- 
vise the gentleman, and I am advising 
him here and now on the floor of the 
House, despite the fact that he is absent, 
only because I do not want to permit 
this misinformation to go further— 
that, first of all, I am not Senator TAFT’S 
campaign manager. I am a candidate 
myself out in Ohio; and while I am very 
strong for the Senator and am proud to 
say that in my opinion he will be re- 
elected overwhelmingly next November, 
Iam not his campaign manager. I hope, 
therefore, that the attempt to involve 
Senator Tart in House activities will 
come to naught. 

Second, I have never been called upon, 
or never had the opportunity to appear 
before the Civil Rights Mobilization 
Conference in Washington or anywhere 
else; and, therefore, I have made it no 
pledges. I have not, to my knowledge, 
received any letters, and I am sure that 
I have not personally answered any let- 
ters from this organization. 
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Then, I wish to call attention to the 
fact that the press of the country carried 
the story as to why I voted as I did 
against reporting FEPC from rules; and 
I am sure the gentleman from New York 
would not want a great moral issue such 
as FEPC brought to the floor of this 
House through subterfuge or trickery. 
I, as the ranking Republican member on 
the committee present that day, tried 
to protect two of my Republican asso- 
ciates on that committee in their right 
to be heard and their right to participate 
and their right to vote on that important 
question. The gentleman from New 
York failed to say that such had been 
explained on the floor and that I later 
had made a motion to reconsider so as 
to keep this FEPC bill alive for further 
consideration by the Rules Committee at 
an early date. 

I think also he has failed to mention 
here that I have voted for a great deal 
of civil-rights legislation in the past and 
that I did vote to report a FEPC bill in 
a previous Congress, so as to send it to 
the floor. The gentleman should further 
understand that I have always reserved 
the right, not only on this FEPC bill, 
but on every other bill, to vote.on it when 
it reaches the floor according to the dic- 
tates of my own conscience, and accord- 
ing to my own discretion and best judg- 
ment. 

I hope the gentleman will stand cor- 
rected and that he will be just a little 
more careful in the future in referring 
to the actions taken by Members of this 
House. 

In conclusion, if I may be permitted, 
let me speak just a few words of general 
political philosophy. I would like to say 
to all of the Members of the House that 
after 35 years of experience in public 
office and a long term of service in this 
House, I am convinced no one can learn 
the rules of procedure for this House in 
any New York night club, Iam also con- 
vinced from my political experience, and 
I want to say this to all of you as good 
advice, that no one can solve any of these 
great social and legislative problems 
which confront us through nocturnal 
meditations on Fifty-second Street. We 
can solve them only by staying on the 
job right here. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
9 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. PoacE]. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I hope 
the membership will bear with me for a 
few minutes so that I may get one or two 
fundamental problems involved in this 
legislation clearly before the House. 

It has been suggested that this legis- 
lation is complicated and that it is tech- 
nical. So it is as to the details. But 
the basic principles involved in this legis- 
lation are not complicated. 

When we speak of farm legislation, 
most people think of what is known as 
the price-support program, which is not 
before the House today. The only ques- 
tion before the House today is the ques- 
tion of allocating acreage and production 
between the various growers of cotton 
and incidently to the growers of peanuts. 
It is solely a question of dividing the 
production that is to be allowed between 
those who are in the business of growing 
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cotton. This bill does not involve price 
supports. 

There are those who feel that the basic 
farm legislation—that is, price-support 
legislation—is solely for the benefit of 
farmers. They are wrong. Obviously 
the immediate effect of price support is 
to help the farmers but, clearly, it pro- 
vides markets for the mills and factories 
and employment for the laboring man, 
thereby stabilizing the economy of the 
entire Nation; and it is upon that fact 
that we are justified in supporting such 
legislation. 

We come then to the question of the 
allocation of cotton acreage. For whose 
benefit do we allocate acreage? Do we 
do it for the benefit of the cotton farmer? 
Why, certainly not. Every cotton farmer 
would be delighted if he could grow all he 
could plant to cotton and get a good price 
for it. We limit the acreage a farmer 
may plant to cotton. We limit the acre- 
age of peanuts or of any other farm 
crop primarily for the benefit of the tax- 
payer. That is who we are trying to 
protect in all acreage-limitation legisla- 
tion. Acreage allotments and market- 
ing quotas are primarily for the benefit 
of the American taxpayer, not primarily 
for the benefit of any farmer or group 
of farmers. They are imposed so that 
there may be a reasonable limitation 
upon the obligation of the Government 
under the support program which is so 
essential to our entire economic welfare. 
So when we come to you with a program 
to limit the production of any farm crop, 
remember that we are not coming as 
special pleaders for farmers, but as ad- 
vocates of moderation in the expenditure 
of public funds. 

We came to you last summer with a 
proposal to limit the production of cotton 
from more than 27,000,000 acres, actu- 
ally planted last year, so that it could 
not exceed 21,000,000 acres in the year 
of 1950. That is a substantial reduction. 

At the same time we provided a sub- 
stantial reduction in legal maximum, 
because had we not passed that bill last 
summer the law as it then stood, pro- 
vided that the Secretary of Agriculture 
could not cut the cotton acreage below 
about 27,400,000 acres. So we cut 6,400,- 
000 acres off of the legal maximum cot- 
ton acreage that the farmers of the 
United States could grow. That is a very 
substantial cut. If you will think in 
terms of industry—of cutting General 
Motors by any such percentage, or cut- 
ting the wages of any great group of 
workers in this country by.any such 
percentage, you will readily appreciate 
the tremendous cut that has been given 
the production of the cotton farmers 
of this Nation. And this cut in produc- 
tion came along with a declining mar- 
ket, because remember that the price of 
cotton has gone down. Remember that 
the parity price of cotton has gone down 
and as parity goes down the support price 
goes down. The actual market price of 
cotton has already dropped approxi- 
mately 25 percent in the last 3 years, and 
now the cotton farmer is taking a cut 
in production of approximately that 
amount. Surely everybody must agree 
that the cotton farmer is paying a rather 
high price for his price support. Very 
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few other farmers take any such reduc- 
tion in return for the support of their 
prices. No group of workers take such 
a cut in their hours of employment in 
return for their minimum wage. Surely 
in view of the sacrifices that the cotton 
farmer is making to justify the price- 
support program, no fair-minded citizen 
would want the acreage allotments or 
the marketing quotas on cotton to be 
unfair or inequitable. If the operation 
of the law either through defects in its 
drafting or its administration results in 
an injustice to some farmers, I am sure 
that every Member of this House would 
want to correct those injustices just as 
far as we can. 

Certainly we did not write a perfect 
law, I am sure; neither was it adminis- 
tered by supermen. It was administered 
by ordinary men just like you and I, and 
it did result in many inequities. In my 
‘own State a large part of the injustice 
resulted from what I consider to be a 
misinterpretation of the law we wrote. 
I speak as one representing the great 
State of Texas that has more than one- 
third of the total cotton acreage of 
America. In that State, through some 
kind of fumbling—I do not want to 
charge anybody with anything more seri- 
ous; therefore I say through somebody’s 
fumbling—there was imposed a formula 
that no one had thought could be im- 
posed; which the subcommittee had been 
assured would not be imposed, but it was 
imposed after 10,000 acres of cotton were 
snatched out of clear air and added to 
our 1948 acreage so as to allegedly bring 
us 93 acres—93 out of 10,300,000 more 
acres under the formula known as the 
California gadget. Texas, a third of cot- 
ton-producing America, was arbitrarily 
placed under this formula which denies 
to our State all credit for the war crops 
our farmers had grown, in reliance on 
the promise of our Government to count 
such crops as cotton. 

During the war the Government asked 
farmers who would otherwise have been 
required to go back into cotton to hold 
their allotments, not to plant cotton but 
instead to plant crops which were consid- 
ered to be of greater immediate value to 
the war effort. These were known as 
war crops. This Congress by what is 
known as Public Law 12 promised the 
farmers that if they would stay out of 
cotton, they would lose no advantage in 
future years. The shift from cotton to 
war crops was particularly heavy through 
a great strip of Texas extending from the 
Gulf coast to the Red River and embrac- 
ing particularly the country known as 
the Redlands, the Blacklands, the Cross 
Timbers, and the South Texas Prairies. 
The bill we passed last fall made specific 
provisions for credit for these war crops. 
I had insisted on that. 

It also had a provision which stated 
that “notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law,” the Secretary should give 
each county credit for all of the war 
crops grown in the county. I think this 
provision clearly prevailed over any gadg- 
et or formula, but the Department held 
otherwise and held that Texas was enti- 
tled to no credit. We do not contend 
that our State is entitled to any more 
acres, We realize that the acres already 
allotted us are substantially the same 
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from a State-wide standpoint as the 
acres we would receive had the law been 
properly interpreted, but it makes a tre- 
mendous difference as to where those 
acres go within the State. Had the coun- 
ties that shifted to war crops been given 
credit for their production, there would 
have been a much more even distribution 
of cotton over the State. As it is, there 
are counties in Texas that have a factor 
as small as 1.6 percent. That means 
farmers in these counties can plant 
only 1.6 acres in cotton out of each hun- 
dred acres they have in cultivation. 
There are something like 50 counties in 
the State that have a factor less than 10 
percent. That means that in these coun- 
ties nobody can afford to grow cotton. 
There are probably 25 counties, possibly 
a few less, that have county factors of 
more than 50 percent. That means that 
in these favored counties anyone who is a 
cotton grower can put more than half of 
his land in cotton and must follow cotton 
with cotton in order to plant his allot- 
ment. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman, of 
course, is talking about the quota law 
of 1949 which this resolution seeks to 
remedy. 

Mr. POAGE. That is right. 

Mr. COOLEY. I would like to ask 
the gentleman if it is not a fact that 
under this resolution the situation com- 
plained of would be substantially alle- 
viated and hardships will be prevented. 

Mr. POAGE. I think if this resolu- 
tion passes as it is brought before this 
House, and with the amendments that 
might be desirable, that it will give very 
substantial relief, and it is for that 
reason that I urge you to support this 
resolution which will, in the first place, 
assure to every cotton farmer 70 per- 
cent of his average plantings for the 
basic 3 years, 1946, 1947, and 1948. The 
resolution now also provides that every 
cotton farmer will get 50 percent of the 
highest acreage he planted in any 1 
of those 3 years. I hope that we 
would be well advised to eliminate that, 
not that I would like to eliminate it, but 
because I feel that we must keep the 
acreage added by this bill just as low 
as possible. This is a bill to relieve hard- 
ship, not a bill to enable people to make 
substantial money. We must keep it 
as low as possible, else we cannot expect 
to receive widespread support. It is for 
that reason that we have limited the 
new acreage authorized by this measure 
to 40 percent of a man’s tilled acres, 
under any circumstances. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. PACE. I would like to add to 
what the distinguished gentleman from 
Texas has stated, that not only was there 
no intention on the part of our commit- 
tee or any member of our committee that 
the so-called Memphis agreement or 
California gadget would apply to his 
State, but both the gentleman from 
Texas and I had been assured that that 
would not be done. 
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Mr. POAGE. That is exactly right. 
We had positive assurance that Texas 
would not fall under that formula, but 
they turned right around and brought 
us under that formula. 

I again direct your attention to the 
provisions of the bill. This bill provides 
that each cotton farmer may have at 
least 70 percent of his average plantings 
during the base period, not to exceed 
40 percent of his total tilled acres. This 
40-percent provision is a limitation on 
our generosity. It is to protect the tax- 
payers by making sure that this bill will 
not be used to do more than relieve those 
now suffering with unfair allotments. It 
is written in the same words we used 
under the old law. This wording was in 
the law in 1938 and remained there till 
1949. We put them back as a limitation 
to protect the taxpayer, not to protect 
the farmer, but to see to it that the man 
who must pay the bill will not be called 
upon to support an unreasonably large 
acreage. We ask only that those farm- 
ers who have been seriously discrimi- 
nated against, those farmers who have 
been cut so low that they cannot stay in 
business, be given an opportunity to have 
just a minimum to stay in business. We 
are not asking that anybody make any 
substantial money out of this bill. 

This resolution does not take any acres 
away from anybody, and it does not pro- 
pose to give any acres to anybody except 
those who are now suffering, who have 
taken a cut of more than 30 percent of 
their average plantings, and we believe 
that that is not asking too much of a 
reasonable House. We should pass it 
with all dispatch. Impossible as it may 
seem to some of my northern colleagues, 
cotton planting has already begun in the 
lower valley of Texas. We should act 
at once. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. HOFFMAN], 

UNIFICATION, THE NAVY AIR POWER, AND THE 
MARINE CORPS 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, the attention of the House 
is called to an article of vital interest to 
all those who desire to understand some 
of the issues underlying the current con- 
flicts over our national military policies. 

The article to which reference is made 
was printed in the Appendix to the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorD, Volume 95, Page 
A6266, under the extension of remarks of 
the Honorable CLARK W. THOMPSON, of 
Texas, entitled “Sea Power and a Na- 
tional General Staff,” and written by 
Lt. Col. J. D. Hittle, United States Marine 
Corps. The article first appeared in the 
October issue of the Naval Institute Pro- 
ceedings. Because it was carried in an 
issue of the Recorp just prior to adjourn- 
ment, there were many who probably 
missed it. Permit me to call your atten- 
tion to this article and commend it to 
your attention, for I consider it one of the 
most significant studies of the problem of 
top-level direction of our armed forces 
that has yet appeared. 

This article is of unusual interest and 
importance as it sets forth the reasons 
why adoption of a national—or su- 
preme—general staff system would lead 
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to inevitable disaster in our country. 
With careful attention to historical fact, 
the author relates the manner in which 
the supreme general staff of Germany 
served as the means by which the Army 
and the Air Force were able to combine 
their efforts to bring about the destruc- 
tion of German sea power. It will not 
take any imagination on the part of the 
reader to see that there is a clearly dis- 
cernable similarity between what hap- 
pened to the German Navy under a su- 
preme general staff and what many 
thoughtful persons contend is happen- 
ing to United States naval power at the 
present time when the naval element 
almost invariably is in the minority po- 
sition where issues arise in a meeting of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Readers will also find much food for 
thought in the author’s careful explana- 
tion of how a supreme general staff sys- 
tem in this country will mean the end 
of a naval air arm‘and the end of a Ma- 
rine Corps capable of carrying out the 
duties assigned to those elements by 
Congress in the National Security Act 
of 1947. Although a national general 
staff has been and still is strongly sup- 
ported by some high Army and Air 
Force persons, the House of Representa- 
tives has traditionally and, in my opin- 
ion, correctly rejected such proposals for 
establishing a Prussian-type national 
general staff, as such an agency would 
be alien to our democratic form of gov- 
ernment and unresponsive to our re- 
quirements of national security. After 
reading this article, it would seem that 
Members of the House will feel a deep 
satisfaction in the realization that it 
was largely through the efforts of the 
House that the National Security Act of 
1947 and the amendments in 1949 point- 
edly rejected the Prussian-derived pro- 
posals of those who would impose such a 
politically dangerous and militarily in- 
efficient staff system on our Nation. 
Also, after reading this article, I hope 
that Members will find reason to be 
more determined than ever to ascertain 
whether or not our defense officials are 
actually at the present time proceeding 
with the development of a de facto na- 
tional general staff in violation of the 
specific provisions of the National Se- 
curity Act. That such a supreme gen- 
eral staff is now being developed would 
seem to be a logical interpretation of the 
testimony of certain high officers before 
the Armed Services Committee during 
its hearings last October. 

There is another reason why this ar- 
ticle is of more than passing interest. 
Lt. Col. J. D. Hittle, United States 
Marine Corps, is unusually qualified to 
write about a national general staff sys- 
tem, as he is a widely recognized mili- 
tary historian and writer. Among his 
works is the standard text on staff his- 
tory, a book entitled “The Military 
Staff—Its History and Development.” 

Nor can Sea Power and a National 
General Staff be brushed aside—as 
many would like to do—as an oblique 
attack on unification. In the first place, 
the article pointedly supports the action 
of this Congress in its decision to prohibit 
the establishment of a supreme staff 
system. In taking such a stand, the 
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author is helping explain why members 
of Congress were correct in their insist- 
ence on such provisions in the National 
Security Act. Such an attitude on the 
part of a professional military man is a 
reassuring discovery, particularly at the 
present time when there is unremitting 
pressure to have Congress abandon our 
war-proven American-developed mili- 
tary concepts, substituting therefor the 
inferior ideas and methods of our de- 
feated enemies. 

It was my privilege to be chairman of 
the House Committee on Expenditures 
in Executive Departments at the time 
that committee was charged with writing 
the National Security Act of 1947. As 
former chairman of that committee I can 
say that I know of no other person in 
the armed forces who worked harder or 
who contributed more than did Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Hittle to the cause of con- 
structive unification of the armed forces. 
And by constructive unification I mean 
that kind of unification we hoped for in 
passing the National Security Act of 1947, 
@ unification that would bring genuine 
economy and efficiency under a system 
that would be in complete harmony with 
our form of government and our peculiar 
security requirements, a kind of unifica- 
tion that would be characterized by all 
elements of the armed services willingly 
accepting the decision of Congress as to 
the functions each would perform in 
making its contribution to a more ef- 
fective national security. Constructive 
unification did not mean the kind of a 
so-called unification that would be used 
as the instrument for effecting the des- 
truction of our balanced naval power 
based upon strong naval aviation and a 
powerful Marine Corps capable of dis- 
charging the functions assigned by Con- 
gress in the National Security Act of 
1947; nor did it mean the kind of a uni- 
fication that would lead to eventual es- 
tablishment of a de facto national gen- 
eral staff. 

For these reasons, and many more, 
the article, Sea Power and a National 
General Staff, is again committed to 
the attention of all members of the 
House. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Aucust H. ANDRESEN]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I will 
be glad to yield to the gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. TABER. I am wondering how it 
happens that the Committee on Agri- 
culture brings out a bill of this enor- 
mous size without any published hear- 
ings that might be available to the 
membership during its consideration? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I will 
yield to the chairman of my committee 
for an explanation. 

Mr. COOLEY. I shall be very glad to 
explain it. 

We regard this as emergency legisla- 
tion, due to the fact that cotton plant- 
ing time is near at hand. Had we taken 
the time to have extended hearings we 
probably could not have gotten it passed 
in time to be of any benefit. We did 
extend an invitation to every Member 
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of Congress to come to the committee 
room for the purpose of discussing pro- 
posed changes in the quota law. 

There was no real demand from any 
farm organization to appear, because 
apparently all farm organization men 
know and did know that this law had 
resulted in many inequities. 

May I say to the gentleman that in 
the consideration of the quota law of 
1949 perhaps more consideration was 
given to that one bill than any other 
bill that has been before the committee 
in a decade. The gentleman who is 
now addressing the House was a mem- 
ber of the subcommittee and I am sure 
will substantiate the statement I have 
just made. Nothing could have been 
accomplished by holding hearings, be- 
cause I think we had all the information 
before us that was needed. 

Mr. TABER. The thing that disturbs 
me more about it is that the rule was 
granted on Thursday and the bill was 
taken up on Friday. If the hearings had 
been sent to the Government Printing 
Office on Thursday they would have been 
available on Friday. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. As I 
recollect it, no reporters were present to 
make a transcript of the testimony that 
was given to the committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I am very much dis- 
tressed to be forced into a position where 
I must oppose this legislation. I voted 
against the reporting of the bill in the 
committee and I am opposing the bill 
now. I am disturbed, nevertheless, be- 
cause I have been on the committee a 
good long time, I have worked with the 
gentleman from the cotton areas, and I 
have generally concurred in all of the 
proposals and ideas they have had for 
legislative consideration with reference 
to cotton and the other commodities, 

I do not think there is a single man 
on the committee from the cotton areas 
who will get up and say now that for the 
last 23 years I have ever opposed any 
cotton legislation they have proposed in 
the committee. If there is a Represent- 
ative from the cotton area who will now 
say that I have opposed him in the com- 
mittee or on the floor on cotton pro- 
posals, I would like to hear it. 

Mr. WORLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield 
to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. WORLEY. I doubt if anyone can 
say that, but we think that is too good a 
record for the gentleman to break this 
late in the game. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I thank 
the gentleman, who is not only a distin- 
guished Member but has the reputation 
of being the handsomest man in the 
House of Representatives, I have high 
regard for him, 

There is such a thing as an individual 
or group of individuals having their cake 
and eating it too. That is what we are 
running into in this legislation. The 
Committee will be interested in knowing 
that we have approximately 21,300,000 
bales of cotton on hand. That is the cot- 
ton report issued by the Department of 
Agriculture to be released today. Ap- 
proximately 8,090,009 bales of cotton are 
used in domestic consumption. It is es- 
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timated that 5,000,000 bales of cotton will 
be exported. I think that figure is a little 
high. But that makes 13,000,000 bales. 
That leaves approximately 8,000,000 bales 
for a carry-over into the next crop year, 
Officials of the Department of Agricul- 
ture appeared before our committee and 
stated that the production of cotton for 
1950 should be on an acreage of between 
16,000,000 and 18,000,000 acres, instead of 
27,000,000 acres which was the acreage 
in 1949. I was on the cotton subcom- 
mittee. We sat for weeks and weeks 
on this cotton-quota law to determine— 
in other words to let the cotton boys 
write the cotton-quota law. I sat there 
and agreed with them. They had a lot 
of difficulty in agreeing amongst them- 
selves, but they finally agreed that in- 
stead of having the 18 million acres rec- 
ommended by the Department of Agri- 
culture they would raise the ante so that 
there would be 21,000,000 acres for the 
1950 cotton crop. Now they come before 
the House and ask to have that increased 
by 1,500,000 acres. That will give you a 
total of 22,500,000 acres, which is a reduc- 
tion of only four and a half million acres 
or so from the acreage last year. The ad- 
ditional acreage will produce between 
eight hundred and nine hundred thou- 
sand bales of cotton additional. 

Mind you, we are going to have about 
8,000,000 bales of cotton in this country 
as a carry-over. The Department of 
Agriculture estimates that they will have 
in the current year approximately 6,000,- 
000 bales under Government ownership 
and loan. Then we will go to work and 
raise a large crop in 1950. If we have 
the same weather conditions as we had 
last year or if they produce, let us say, an 
average of 300 pounds to the acre, that 
will give a total of 13,500,000 bales of cot- 
ton for 1950. Then you add the 8,000,- 
000 bales carry-over and you still have 
21,500,000 bales in the 1950-51 crop. So, 
you are just exactly where you were to 
start with. 

The extra 8,000,000 bales of cotton will 
be in the hands of the United States 
Government. We have enough on hand 
so that they would not have to plant 
more than ten or twelve million acres of 
cotton this year to take care of the ex- 
ports and safe domestic requirements. 

This year we have a 90 percent of 
parity support price for cotton. That 
also goes for wheat and other basic com- 
modities. This is the last year we will 
have 90 percent of parity support for 
cotton under the old formula because 
with the tremendous supplies we now 
have on hand and with what will be pro- 
duced in the coming crop year, parity will 
go to 80 percent of parity under the old 
formula for the 1951 crop unless we pass 
legislation to revise it. 

Therefore, this increase in acreage will 
mean that the Government will be the 
owner of at least 8,000,000 or 9,000,000 
bales of cotton which some people, of 
course, think is the proper thing to do. 
The Government’s investment in this 
cotton will be around $1,200,000,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman three additional minutes. 
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Mr. CARROLL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I will 
be glad to yield to the gentleman from 
Colorado. 

Mr. CARROLL. In view of the col- 
loquy between the gentleman from Min- 
nesota and the gentleman from New 
York about there being no hearings, I 
would like to know whether or not the 
Department of Agriculture has issued a 
report on this bill. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I un- 
derstand that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture wrote a four-page letter, that I have 
not had an opportunity tosee. The only 
letter I saw was a letter that appeared 
in the paper, from the Secretary to Mr. 
Klein, accusing Mr. Klein or the Farm 
Bureau of writing the cotton-quota law 
of last year. I take issue with that, be- 
cause I sat on the cotton subcommittee, 
and I think our chairman will bear me 
out that the cotton-quota law was writ- 
ten by members of the Committee on Ag- 
riculture, who were interested in cotton 
production. 

Mr. COOLEY. I agree with the gen- 
tleman entirely. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. So the 
Farm Bureau did not have a thing to do 
with writing the law, although the Secre- 
tary says that Mr. Klein, of the Farm 
Bureau Federation, wrote the law. The 
Committee on Agriculture wrote that 
cotton-quota law—after the members 
on the committee from the cotton area 
composed their differences and wrote the 
quota provisions of the cotton-quota law 
of 1949. which we are now told is not 
satisfactory. The small farmers, by and 
large, have gotten their quotas, but there 
has been a larger cotton acreage in some 
areas which produce a substantial por- 
tion of the cotton. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has again 
expired. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman three additional minutes. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The statement has 
been made that the need for this legis- 
lation is due to the failure of adminis- 
tration of the other act. Who was re- 
sponsible for the mismanagement? Can 
the gentleman answer that? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Well, 
I do not know. It has been rumored 
around that the act has not been ad- 
ministered according to the intent of 
Congress. The gentleman from Texas 
LMr. LYLE], who made the statement on 
the rule the other day, made that state- 
ment. I do not like to say anything 
about the Secretary of Agriculture and 
his men in the Department. They are 
probably trying to do the best job they 
can, but I am satisfied that if they would 
carry out the act of 1949 according to 
the intent of Congress, and according 
to the intent that we had in the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, there would be no 
need for this legislation today. 

Now, I just want to say another word 
about cotton. In all the years that I 
have been a member of the Committee 
on Agriculture I have wanted to keep 
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the cotton farmers prosperous. I have 
taken the same attitude toward the to- 
bacco farmers, the wheat and the corn 
farmers, but we have not had the same 
consideration from gentlemen who are 
representing those areas as we have ac- 
corded to them. I refer in particular to 
the devastating damage that they have 
done to the great dairy industry of this 
country, where we have several million 
dairy farmers who are literally being put 
out of business. We are cut down on 
our dairy products market in the coun- 
try. We are hemmed in through that 
great-Midwestern area. With a cut in 
the corn acreage and with a cut in the 
wheat acreage and not being able to pro- 
duce cotton or tobacco in our area, we 
just cannot produce anything. SoI hope 
that my friends from the South, who 
may be somewhat critical of me because 
I am taking the position that I am today 
in opposition to this legislation, will have 
& little more consideration for our great 
dairy industry, rather than try to hog 
everything for themselves, They know 
they are in a business that is gradually 
going out of business, and I have every 
sympathy for them. I want to have a 
proper workable agricultural program in 
this country. I want to do my part for 
the cotton farmers of the United States, 
and I will do that whether we have a 
Democratic administration or a Repub- 
lican administration. I ask the same 
consideration from them when they con- 
sider agriculture in other areas. 

Mr.ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. I would like to ask the 
chairman of the committee a question 
with respect to corn. If in the commer- ` 
cial corn area where we face an antici- 
pated reduction in acreage of approxi- 
mately 20 percent whether the reduction 
will be on a percentage basis such as is 
being done here? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Minnesota is recognized for two 
additional minutes. 

Mr. COOLEY. I may say to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois that the same prop- 
osition was brought up and considered 
by the committee before this resolution 
was reported. Certainly, the gentleman 
knows that I cannot speak for the House 
Committee on Agriculture, but I may say 
for myself that if it becomes necessary 
for legislation to be enacted which will 
enable the corn growers to cope with the 
situation—and I believe I speak for other 
members of the committee likewise— 
that we will consider the matter im- 
mediately, just as we did with regard to 
wheat. We first had a provision in this 
resolution dealing with wheat; and when 
the resolution was introduced by the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Hors] I 
immediately appointed a subcommittee, 
and the problems facing the wheat farm- 
ers are now being considered by a sub- 
committee. I would expect to do the 
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same think if a similar situation arose 
with regard to the corn farmers, 

Mr, JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Iyield. 

Mr, JENSEN. Is it not a fact that a 
death blow was struck at the buying 
power of the hog farmer, the dairy farm- 
er, and the poultry farmer when the last 
agricultural bill was passed? And also 
when the oleo bill was passed? This re- 
duces the buying power for cotton goods 
which the South is so much interested 
in. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. There 
is no question about that. 

Mr. JENSEN. And so we are likely 
to have a carry-over even higher than 
the gentleman from Minnesota expects? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
carry-over, whatever it is, will go into 
the hands of the Government and there 
is where it will be, excepting the amount 
that is exported and will be paid for 
by the American people and given away 
to other countries through the ECA. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield. 

Mr. HOEVEN. I am glad the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. ARENDS] pro- 
pounded the question he did to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina IMr. 
Cooter], chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture, as to just what treatment 
we might expect if problems arise as to 
the corn acreage allotment or even the 
soybean acreage allotment. Let me con- 
firm what the chairman stated here on 
the floor of this House, that if such prob- 
lems arise, the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, according to my understanding, 
will give such problems immediate con- 
sideration. Am I correct? 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman is en- 
tirely correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has again 
expired, 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. GaTHINGs]. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GATHINGS, I yield for a brief 
question. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I wish to ask the 
chairman of the committee if we are 
to understand by this colloquy that this 
is just the prelude to bringing in bills 
which will increase the corn acreage and 
the wheat acreage as well as the cotton 
acreage? 

Mr. COOLEY. Certainly not. The 
Members on that side were addressing 
themselves a moment ago to the ques- 
tion of a reduction in corn acreage 
rather than an increase. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD, It is not confined to 
wheat? 

Mr. COOLEY. No; the increase in- 
volved in this bill resulted from inequi- 
ties which came about through the law 
we passed in 1949. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. We are not to ex- 
pect then, that this is a prelude to addi- 
tional corn acreage and additional 
wheat acreage? 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I yield. 
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Mr HOEVEN. So there will be no mis- 
take let me say that as far as the corn 
area is concerned the corn acreage al- 
lotment program has not as yet been 
broken down to the county and town- 
ship levels. We do not know at this 
moment whether we are going to have 
any problems or not, perhaps not; but 
if we do, it is the understanding that 
such problems will have the immediate 
consideration of the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, my 
good friend from Minnesota, and he is 
a good friend of mine, the gentleman 
who next to the former chairman of 
the committee, the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Hope], is the ranking mem- 
ber of the committee, left the impression 
with this group that there is a great 
amount of surplus cotton on hand today. 
He estimated that there would be 8,000,- 
000 bales of cotton on hand on August 
1, 1950. The gentleman’s estimate is 
correct. There are expected to be on 
hand on July 31, the start of a new year, 
8,021,000 bales of cotton. 

Mr. Chairman, I call attention to page 
14 of the House report where you will 
see what the cotton carry-over is in 
various years. In 1938, at the time that 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act was 
passed, there was a carry-over of 11,- 
533,000 bales; in 1939, 13,033,000 bales; in 
1940, 10,564,000 bales; and 1941, 12,166,- 
000 bales. So by looking at this report it 
can be readily ascertained that the 8,- 
000,000-bale estimate on August 1, 1950, 
would not be an excessive carry-over 
because we went into the war in 1941 
with a carry-over of 12,166,000 bales, 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. But in those figures 
we are showing a decrease in the carry- 
over, which the gentleman, I am sure, 
will agree is a desirable trend? 

Mr. GATHINGS. Yes. May I say to 
the gentleman that in the bill we passed 
in the first session of the Eighty-first 
Congress we provided that acreage will 
be limited in 1951 to that number of acres 
estimated by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, which would result in the produc- 
tion of 1,000,000 bales less than the do- 
mestic consumption plus exports for that 
year. So in future years we would de- 
duct 1,000,000 bales from the carry-over 
each time under the law now on the 
statute books, which is most reasonable 
and proper. 

Let me call attention to why we are 
here. The chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture called us to Washington 
on the 12th day of December for the 
purpose of doing something about these 
inequities that exist. What were these 
inequities? Here they are. I hold in my 
hand some letters. Here is a man who 
says he has 261 acres of cropland, and 
he gets 30 acres of cotton. Here is a 
man who has 160. He gets only 32 acres 
of cotton to earn a livelihood. Here is 
another letter from a man who has 12 
acres on one farm and 59 acres on an- 
other in cultivation. He gets 5 acres of 
cotton. Here is another small farmer 
who says he had planted 50 acres in 1946 
to cotton, 55 acres in 1947, and 63 acres 
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in 1948. He is given 5 acres of cotton. 
Here is another letter from a man who 
has a 160-acre farm. One hundred and 
ten acres of cotton were planted in 1949, 
100 acres in 1948, 95 acres in 1947. He 
is given an allotment of 36.2 acres. Here 
is a letter from a large farmer who has 
1,001 acres of cotton. That was in 1947. 
In 1948 he had 1,030 acres and in 1949, 
1,150 acres. He gets an allotment of 
485 acres, a reduction of about 70 per- 
cent. These low allotments are the re- 
sult of the percent of cropland approach 
to the problem and, further, because the 
county committees did not reserve 
anough of the 15-percent reserve to rem- 
edy these hardships. I hope this reso- 
lution is passed with a minimum of 
delay. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. JONES]. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, may I call attention to the state- 
ment on page 2 of the report that it 
never was the intention of the Congress 
that any inequities, no matter how small, 
should result from the application of 
the cotton-quota law. The purpose of 
this resolution is to authorize insofar as 
possible action to remedy these in- 
equities, 

The gentleman from Minnesota made 
the statement a minute ago that if Public 
Law 272 had been administered accord- 
ing to the intent of Congress there would 
be no need for this legislation. I think 
by that statement he has admitted that 
there is a need for this legislation. 

I am in favor of controlled acreage for 
our cotton. I realize that we must have 
a reduction in acreage. If I thought that 
this resolution would permit an acreage 
which would exceed the 21,000,000 acres 
authorized by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, in conformity with Public Law 272, 
I would not want to support this res- 
olution. 

I do know that there is a need to ad- 
just the inequities that have come about 
through the administration of Public 
Law 272. I do know that under the ad- 
ministration of that law—and it was not 
the intent of Congress—that we have 
allocated to many farmers in my dis- 
trict, as well as in all the cotton dis- 
tricts throughout the United States, 
acreage that is not going to be used. I 
do think that with this resolution which 
we will vote on here that there will be 
an opportunity for a reallocation and 
for those acres to be used by the farmers 
who need them very badly. 

Most every Member has indicated here 
the great reduction that has been taken 
by farmers; in many cases a 70-percent 
reduction. We know that the statement 
was made that we expected a national 
reduction of 23 percent of their acreage 
from last year, We do know, and I have 
it in my district, that farmers are being 
cut more than 60 to 70, and in some cases 
having a cut of 80 percent. Now, that 
was not the intent of Congress. We can 
largely correct most of these inequities 
by adopting House Joint Resolution 398. 

No doubt, when it is in order, various 
amendmenis will be offered to this reso- 
lution. While many of us might not 
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agree entirely with the percentage fig- 
ures and some of the other minor provi- 
sions which have been included in this 
resolution, and would favor some of the 
provisions which were omitted from the 
original Cooley amendment, I think we 
must appreciate the fact that at least a 
majority of the members of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture have agreed on the 
provisions which are included in this 
proposal and which I am willing to ac- 
cept in the belief that it will not only 
clarify but will serve to implement the 
intent of the original legislation which 
is now Public Law 272. 

I realize it is confusing to Members 
who are not familiar with the problems 
which exist in a cotton-producing area 
to understand why all the Representa- 
tives from cotton-producing districts are 
not in entire agreement on legislation 
which will correct the inequities which 
are being brought to your attention. 
Suffice to say the problems are not identi- 
cal in every State. In fact, it would be 
practically impossible for the farmers in 
any one county to agree on a formula 
which would serve their individual pur- 
poses 100 percent. By the referendum 
vote last December an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the cotton farmers have indi- 
cated their approval of a cotton-allot- 
ment and marketing-quota program in 
order to enjoy the benefits of price sup- 
ports, and generally speaking, I believe 
that an overwhelming majority realize 
that we must limit the 1950 planting to 
an acreage which will not exceed 21,- 
000,000 acres. I believe that the legis- 
lation which we are considering here to- 
day will accomplish this goal. 

I want to also call this to your atten- 
tion, that a lot of people do not want to 
help the big planter. Iam not here talk- 
ing for the big planter. I am talking for 
those renters and sharecroppers who are 
living on these big plantations. I have 
one friend who has about 79 families liv- 
ing on his farm. These people are rent- 
ers. That man has been planting about 
80 to 90 percent of his acreage in cot- 
ton. However, he is in a county which 
has had a comparatively small percent- 
age of the total county acreage in cotton, 
and the percentage in that county is only 
16 percent, which means that there will 
be approximately 50 families on that 1 
plantation who are going to be dislo- 
cated and who will have to try to seek 
some other place on which to live, and 
that is going to be hard to find, because 
they are cotton farmers. 

I am in favor of a controlled acreage. 
I am in favor of reducing the national 
acreage, but I do say that this law is 
necessary to correct the inequities which 
presently exist. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. WoRLEY]. 

Mr. WORLEY. Mr. Chairman, I was 
distinctly surprised and very sorry to 
hear my good friend, the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Aucust H. ANDRE- 
SEN] say that he was going to oppose 
this bill. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. WORLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I think 
the gentleman was in the committee 
when we had the vote on it, and I think 
he will say that I voted against it. 

Mr. WORLEY. The gentleman is cor- 
rect; the gentleman voted against it, 
but I thought by this time he would have 
seen the error of his ways. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. And I 
did so with a great deal of reluctance 
because of my great admiration for the 
gentleman from Texas and his associates. 

Mr. WORLEY. I appreciate those 
words very much. 

Mr. Chairman, this is not a perfect 
bill by any means. There is no way 
in the world, and there are not enough 
brains in the Committee on Agriculture 
or in the House or in the Department 
of Agriculture to write a bill which will 
be completely equitable and fair to all 
sections and all growers of the cotton 
industry. In fact, there is no way in 
the world that you can write a bill that 
is going to be perfect so long as it in- 
volves, as it must necessarily do, an acre- 
age reduction. 

Experience has shown that the first 
bill passed by the Congress was not per- 
fect, but it certainly was not because 
the Subcommittee on Cotton, so ably 
headed by the distinguished gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Pace], did not do its 
utmost in the consideration of the bill. 
That group worked for many weeks hear- 
ing witness after witness. All who wanted 
to be heard had the opportunity. This 
bill now before us is not perfect. For 
example, I have 28 counties in my con- 
gressional district, about 15 of which 
grow cotton, Although this bill will add 
approximately 34,000 acres to those 15 
counties, at the same time at least 4 
of those counties have stated repeatedly 
that the only way we could care for their 
problem would be to allow 10,000 acres 
additional to each one of those counties. 
If you allot 10,000 acres additional for 
each of 15 counties, you allot 150,000 new 
acres. If exception were made in this 
instance then every other county in the 
country would be entitled to the same 
consideration. 

We must keep the amount of cotton 
acreage as low as we can keep it, and 
still be as fair to all cotton growers as 
we can be, without running the risk of 
bankrupting the Government. Ninety- 
one percent of the people who grow cot- 
ton in this country said they were will- 
ing to trust the Government to work out 
the fairest program possible. They said 
in effect that in exchange for price sup- 
ports they would be willing to accept 
acreage allotments and trust our Gov- 
ernment to work out as fair a program 
as could be devised. 

This legislation on cotton is just a fore- 
runner of what is going to come in con- 
nection with corn-acreage allotments, 
wheat-acreage allotments, and all other 
acreage-allotment problems in connec- 
tion with other agricultural commod- 
ities enjoying price supports. In the 
original cotton-acreage-allotment bill 
we attempted to put the administration 
as close to home as it was possible to 
place it. I do not say the fault was en- 
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tirely in the act itself or in the adminis- 
tration of the act. It seems to me it was 
a combination of both. 

May I say in conclusion, Mr. Chair- 
man, that I deeply regret to see the dis- 
tinguished subcommittee chairman, the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Pace], re- 
tire from Congress. In about 9 years of 
service in this body I have never seen 
anyone who worked harder, not only on 
cotton, but on all other agricultural bills, 
than the gentlemen from Georgia. I 
know he worked himself virtually to the 
point of exhaustion on this particular 
measure. I hope that his constituents 
will not let him quit, but will send him 
back for many years to come. 

Mr, COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Camp]. 

Mr. CAMP. Mr. Chairman, I am one 
of those who early saw that the operation 
of the act which we passed last fall was 
going to be most disastrous to that whole 
section of the cotton South where the 
first cotton was planted in this country 
and where the cotton gin itself was in- 
vented. 

For instance, in my district one of the 
counties of which leads the State of 
Georgia in the production of cotton—it 
is always either first, second, or third in 
the State—is a county in which the aver- 
age size farm is less than 50 acres. These 
farmers plant considerably more than 
half of their land to cotton. They can- 
not plant peanuts. That right was taken 
away from them in the Peanut Act. 
There is no other crop to which they can 
turn except poultry and dairying in a 
small way, which they have done. 

In the summer, when I was at home, I 
went to the Farm Bureau meetings, 
These men were anxious and earnest, 
They asked me what was going to hap- 
pen. Were the price guaranties going to 
continue, the price-support program? I 
said, “Yes; it will, if the farmers of this 
country vote crop control.” “Well, how 
much reduction do they suggest that we 
make in 1950?” I said, “They tell me 
around 23 percent.” So when the elec- 
tion was held 91 percent of the cotton 
farmers of this country voted for these 
controls. Now they confront me with 
the result of that law. Many of them 
have been cut 60 percent in their acreage, 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMP, I yield. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Has the gentle- 
man undertaken to find out how many 
additional acres will go in each of the 
counties in his district under the terms 
of this resolution? 

Mr. CAMP. I understand that some. 
of the counties in Georgia, where they 
planted what they call war crops, will get 
more cotton acreage than they had last 
year. Here is the whole trouble in the 
law. Please listen tome. I am pleading 
here for small farmers and in many in- 
stances small colored tenant farmers. 
The last day I was in Georgia a friend 
called up and said he had a tenant that 
he felt should be taken care of. He had 
been with him for 18 years. He was loyal 
and honest. He did not have enough 
cotton acreage to give him any land to 
work. He asked me if I could help him. 
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I moved him onto my farm and put him 
in a vacant house that Ihad there. This 
thing is serious. I do not worry so much 
about the big farmer. He can cut his 
acreage and do something else with his 
land. That is not going to hurt him too 
much, But I am talking about the small 
farmers now. They have divided the 
acreage all right on the basis of the State. 
The State of Georgia gets as much cot- 
ton as she should plant. They have al- 
located it to the counties all right. My 
county, Coweta County, had 26,830 acres 
in 1948 and it has about that many acres 
for this year. But here is the trouble. 
They do not allot this acreage on a his- 
torical basis. They allot it to the land. 
Hundreds of these farms have changed 
from cotton lands to pasture lands. 
Many of them have been fenced in and 
they are in grass now. They give the 
owner of such land, let us say, 12 or 15 
acres, to plant in cotton. He does not 
want to plant any cotton and does not 
intend to plant any cotton and he will 
not plant any. I went into a store in 
Georgia recently to make a purchase just 
before I left. The man said, “Do you 
want to plant my cotton acreage?” I 
said, “I cannot if I wanted to. You can- 
not transfer it.” He said, “I do not know 
why they gave it to me. They gave me 
20 acres here and I did not plant any at 
all last year or the year before.” 

This amendment will permit these peo- 
ple to turn their cotton allotment into 
the committee and have it redistributed. 
There is only one question about it. You 
know these bills have too many ifs, ands, 
and buts and provisos in them. They 
have one here which provides that no 
man can plant more than 40 percent 
of his farm in cotton. If you have a 
man down there with 20 acres of land 
and he has been planting 16 acres in 
cotton, under this provision he could not 
get but 8 if somebody wanted to give 
them to him. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. CAMP. Mr. Chairman, in clos- 
ing, I want to say I favor this amend- 
ment, but there will be an amendment 
offered to strike out that 40-percent 
provision. Let us strike it out. It is not 
going to hurt the general purpose of the 
resolution, and it will help these little 
people that I am pleading for here today. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. Harris]. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, as so 
many of us have emphasized since the 
opening of this session of Congress, it is 
imperative that the Cotton Acreage Al- 
lotment and Marketing Quota Act be 
amended to correct gross inequities that 
unexpectedly developed. 

This need is imperative because farm- 
ers are now making arrangements for 
this year’s planting. Many are in a 
highly disturbed situation, and I think 
justifiably so. 

I am supporting this resolution and 
urge my colleagues from all sections of 
this great country of ours to join us in 
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correcting the inequities that exist which 
no one intended or expected when this 
Congress passed the act last year. I 
cannot emphasize too strongly to you 
the urgent need in order to carry out 
the intent of this Congress to be fair and 
honest to the producers of cotton of this 
country when we provided for acreage 
controls which was urged upon us and 
recognized by everyone as an absolute 
necessity. 

I have been much interested in the 
many justified inquiries from Members 
from the nonproducing cotton areas of 
the country as to how it appeared that 
we are faced with the present situation 
and so many farmers find themselves in 
such a precarious position and unfairly 
penalized. Before the war controls were 
invoked under authority of Congress and 
by the vote and approval of the cotton 
producers. Such controls were approved 
by the farmers annually until 1942. At 
that time we were engaged in a world 
conflict and as it was not necessary con- 
trols were lifted in 1943. During the war 
we did not have surplus production. Our 
production was needed and utilized and 
made its contribution to the winning of 
the war. 

Since the war we continued to have 
a large volume of exports and only dur- 
ing last year, 1949, did we start to realize 
surplus production again. 

We have had many highly important 
adjustments to make which were in- 
evitable following the war. For 4 years 
now these adjustments have been under- 
taken as necessary. Everyone under- 
stands that it takes time to adjust any 
highly involved economy in our pro- 
ductive programs. 

In our agricultural program, cotton is 
one of the most important factors. It is 
basic to our agricultural economy. Just 
as controls were determined necessary 
before the war to prevent enormous sur- 
pluses of cotton wrecking the cotton 
economy, it became obvious a year ago 
that the country was going to be faced 
with the same serious surplus problem. 

This was recognized by the cotton pro- 
ducers themselves. It was recognized 
by all who manifested an interest in the 
welfare of the farmer. We have a sur- 
plus from 1948 but not serious. In 1949, 
we find that the farmers planted nearly 
27,000,000 acres in cotton. Seven mil- 
lion acres more than was planted on the 
average in the years from 1944 to 1948 
when no controls were in effect. Conse- 
quently, we find ourselves now with a 
surplus of about 8,000,000 bales of cotton. 

Because of this situation, the Congress 
at the request of the cotton producers 
and others appropriately considered the 
reestablishment of cotton acreage allot- 
ment and marketing quotas. It was 
thought that such legislation was needed 
as an essential part of a well-rounded 
agricultural program to provide a proper 
balance between supply and demand of 
agricultural commodities. 

This viewpoint was adopted and 
urged throughout the country because it 
is necessary to maintain a more adequate 
price support so that the farmers may 
have a more adequate price for cotton 
products. 

In discussing this fundamental prob- 
lem with the farmers of my district, I 
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find that they definitely understand that 
we could not continue the planting of 
more than 26,000,000 acres of cotton an- 
nually in the United States and produc- 
ing more than 15,000,000 bales—continu- 
ing to build up great surpluses—without 
destroying the cotton market and the 
economy of the cotton farmers. 

Therefore, the Congress last year pro- 
vided for the reestablishment of con- 
trols by acreage allotments and market- 
ing quotas. , 

It was generally believed and I per- 
sonally had the impression that we were 
providing for a reduction in acreage gen- 
erally of about 23 percent, from approxi- 
mately 26,000,000 to 21,000,000 acres. If 
the act had worked out in actual prac- 
tice as was intended and the reduction 
been general throughout the cotton-pro- 
ducing area many hundreds of farmers 
would not have now found themselves in 
such a desperate situation. I thought 
the reduction under this approach would 
generally provide for the 20 or 25 per- 
cent. The farmers thought it would 
work that way and so accepted it. Most 
everyone believed that it was the most 
equitable and fair approach. However, I 
will say to you, my colleagues, in all can- 
didness, it just did not work out that way. 

I can say, Mr. Chairman, with the 
same degree of assuredness, that an ef- 
fort was made to see that equity did pre- 
vail. The Congress did not approach it 
lightly, but after the Agricultural Com- 
mittee had made a very serious attempt 
to provide an act that would bring about 
a general reduction. 

This I want to emphasize as the inten- 
tion of Congress which is stated in the 
report on page 2. It says: 

It was never the intention of Congress 
that inequities, no matter how few, should 
result from application of the cotton-quota 
law and the purposes of this resolution— 


That is, the one before us now—House 
Joint Resolution 398— 


is to authorize insofar as possible, action to 
remedy those inequities. 


Under the 1938 Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act, the historical approach to 
acreage allotment was authorized. From 
experience, it was thought that there was 
need for substantial revision. 

In reestablishing controls under the 
act in the last session of Congress, a 
definite approach was made which is 
known as the cropland apprpoach. That 
is a percentage of the total tillable crop- 
land of the county. 

This policy was approved only after 
the committee had made a careful and 
thorough study and was led to believe 
that it would be more acceptable. It was 
what generally became known here as 
the Memphis agreement, which was 
worked out at a belt-wide cotton confer- 
ence held in Memphis in April 1949. 

I make this explanation to show you, 
my colleagues, the reason this situation 
has developed as it has now showing the 
necessity for this resolution which I ask 
your support of. 

This so-called Memphis agreement was 
preceded by several regional meetings as 
I understand and as recorded in the 
hearings by cotton producers. At the 
conference in Memphis, the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture participated in the 
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hearings. Producers throughout the 
area participated. Committees, farm 
organizations, individuals all were pres- 
ent and helped to work out this plan so 
we were advised and the hearings so 
reveal. 

Following this meeting in Memphis, 
the committee in Congress held hearings. 
The steering committee of the belt-wide 
cotton committee appeared and sup- 
ported the program which was adopted. 
The steering committee represented farm 
organizations and producers so they 
claimed throughout the Cotton Belt area. 
Many farm organizations appeared be- 
fore the committee urging this approach. 

Mr. H. L. Wingate, who is chairman of 
the steering committee for the belt-wide 
cotton conference testified on behalf of 
the committee. The entire committee 
was presented with him and introduced, 
Mr. Wingate is also president of the 
Georgia Farm Bureau Federation. Mr. 
Harvey Adams, of the Agricultural Coun- 
cil of Arkansas, was a member of the 
committee. 

Mr. Walter Randolph, president of the 
Alabama Farm Federation, testified on 
behalf of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. Mr. R. E. Short, from our 
State of Arkansas, vice president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, ap- 
peared in behalf of the program. Other 
farm organizations testified before the 
committee to the effect that the crop- 
land approach would be the most equita- 
ble method. They claimed they repre- 
sented all cotton producers throughout 
the cotton-producing areas. 

Therefore, this program was presented 
to Congress with wide support and I say 
there was no intention to do gross in- 
equity to any cotton-producing farmers. 

The allocation program on a National 
and State scale was naturally on a his- 
torical basis. Alldcations to counties 
were made on a historical basis but the 
inequities resulted when the cropland 
method was applied within the county 
to the individual farmer, 

Therefore, in reestablishing cotton 
controls the Agricultural Committees 
and the Congress considered these two 
methods: The historical formula, based 
on history of planting by the farmer, 
and the cropland formula. By this for- 
mula a factor is applied within each 
county by the percentage of cotton pro- 
duction within the county for the years 
of 1946, 1947, and 1948, to the total tillable 
cropland within the county as deter- 
mined by reports of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. 

For example, a county with say 100,000 
tillable cropland acres has according to 
BAE reports a history of cotton produc- 
tion for the years 1946, 1947, and 1948 
of 12,000 acres. This would mean 12 per- 
cent on an average of the total cropland 
of the county was planted to cotton dur- 
ing these years giving that county a 
factor of 12 to 100. 

In other words, a producer in one 
county with 100 acres of cropland hay- 
ing the percentage factor of 12 would 
have an allocation of 12 acres. A pro- 
ducer in an adjoining county with 100 
acres of cropland with a percentage 
factor of 24 would have 24 acres. In an- 
other county a producer with 100 acres 
with a percentage factor of 48 would get 
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48 acres, These three examples—if the 
farmers had been producing, say, 60 
acres each year out of their cropland, 
the first would have a reduction of 80 
percent, the second a reduction of 60 
percent, and the third a reduction of 
20 percent, 

The Agricultural Act of 1938 provided 
a form of cropland approach which was 
found after brief experience to be wholly 
inadequate to give the most equitable 
program. After a short trial amend- 
ments were provided and the historical 
formula was developed. 

It is also true at that time we had 
fairly accurate figures on acreage of the 
individual farms which made it a more 
satisfactory formula. We have no ac- 
curate figures because we have not had 
controls for several years. Naturally 
this further aggravates the difficulty. 

In my opinion, however, the cropland 
approach is not the best and most satis- 
factory way. In fact, I think it is mor- 
ally wrong if applied to counties. The 
Department of Agriculture has con- 
tended that from years of experience it 
cannot work satisfactorily and from my 
study of this problem, I am in accord 
with that view. No doubt it would have 
worked some better had there not been 
such a divergency of views and unfor- 
tunately I fear some feeling among cer- 
tain groups. 

For example, there is no reason why a 
farmer with 100 acres or any number of 
acres in county X with a 47-percent 
county factor should be permitted under 
similar circumstances, identical situa- 
tions, to have several times as much cot- 
ton as the grower with 100 acres, the 
same history and everything, in county 
Y with a 10-percent factor. In other 
words, Mr. Chairman, the producers in 
the counties with the highest percentage 
factors are given the advantage, an un- 
fair advantage, over the producers in 
counties with low factors. 

If the cropland formula is to be used 
it ought to apply State-wide as it is con- 
sidered the allocation to the States are 
as equitable as possible, which is based 
on the historical formula. 

Because this advantage is obvious to 
the high-factor counties, is it no surprise 
that generally the producers in those 
counties are expressing their satisfaction 
with this plan. 

It appears to me that the historical 
formula would have been much better 
and certainly more equitable as it would 
not only be effective with the National 
allocation, the State allocation, and the 
county allocation but apply to the indi- 
vidual farms as well. Each farmer then 
would have his percentage reduction, 
which was believed by me, and I think 
the Congress, to have been our intention 
when this act was adopted last year. 

To further aggravate this problem, a 
difference in BAE acreage and acreage 
reported by the farmers developed. As 
I have said heretofore, the figures of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics— 
BAE—apply to the State and county. 
There are no BAE figures on the indi- 
vidual farm. Because of this difference, 
I am thoroughly convinced that the in- 
equities became much greater in many 
instances, 
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It is true, Mr. Chairman, that the 
Congress provided in the act for a re- 
serve of 10 percent to the State and 15 
percent to the counties. Authority was 
given to the State and county committees 
to adjust these inequities with the re- 
serve. I am sure because of the general 
inequitable developments, the county 
committees in a great many instances de- 
termined no better way than to make this 
reserve acreage uniform to the cotton 
producers, In any event, it is so obvious 
that it has not worked out right. 

The Allotment and Quota Act was 
passed in the latter part of the session 
last year. When we returned to our dis- 
tricts in October, the farmers began to 
get information as to its application to 
the individual farm. It was brought to 
my attention and I could hardly believe 
that there could be so many instances 
in the applicability to the farm where 
such gross inequities would occur. After 
meeting and discussing with many of 
my farmers and investigating this mat- 
ter on the local level, I immediately be- 
came convinced it was only fair, honest, 
and just that it be corrected. I went to 
the State office in Little Rock. After con- 
ferring with them and finding the dilem- 
ma that existed there, I came on back to 
Washington. The first of December I 
met with the distinguished gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Cootry], 
chairman of the committee, and the offi- 
cers and staff members of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Many others 
throughout the cotton-producing areas 
also saw how the situation was and a 
serious effort was made to correct it. 

This was just a few days before the 
referendum when the farmers were to 
vote on whether or not, by a two-thirds 
majority, controls would be invoked. 
Under the act, we left this determina- 
tion to the farmers. There was grave 
apprehension that if this matter was 
not resolved more equitably, that the 
farmers would vote against the controls 
and I think rightly so. 

It was, therefore, proposed that the 
very able chairman, Mr. Coo.ey, would 
introduce a resolution and we would 
make an effort to see that no farmers 
would be reduced by more than 30 per- 
cent of his actual planting for the years 
1946-48. 

The chairman called his committee to 
meet here in Washington a few days 
later. The committee met, being con- 
vinced that something must be done, ap- 
proved and announced that a resolution 
would be sponsored and immediately 
when the session opened, to provide that 
no farm, notwithstanding other provi- 
sions of law, should be reduced more than 
the higher of 30 percent of their actual 
planting of these base years or 50 percent 
of any one of the years 1946, 1947, 1948. 

Announcement was made of the action 
of this great Agricultural Committee of 
the House. It was carried on the front 
page of the papers throughout the coun- 
try just before the referendum. 

The cotton farmers went to vote with 
that promise and assurance of such effort 
to make these adjustments. 

In the referendum the farmers voted 
overwhelmingly for controls, realizing 
the necessity of doing something to pre- 
vent the destruction of the economy of, 
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the South. I am thoroughly convinced, 
Mr. Chairman, that they voted over- 
whelmingly for this program because this 
committee gave the assurance through 
the press the day before. We, therefore, 
are committed not only as a responsi- 
bility now but an obligation that we owe. 
I know if we maintain fair play with the 
farmers they will likewise cooperate in 
a program that is deemed best for all 
the country and not merely one section, 

I want to highly commend, Mr. Chair- 
man, this committee in its effort to carry 
out the responsibility and commitment. 
There is some difference of opinion as 
to this or that amendment. This will all 
be resolved under the 5-minute rule, but 
the committee has done, I am sure, the 
best it can and deserves the support of 
this House. I cannot too strongly urge 
your favorable consideration. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. COLMER]. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, nat- 
urally, I favor the adoption of this reso- 
lution. Ever since the allotments of cot- 
ton acreage were made last fall the farm- 
ers of my district have been muchly con- 
cerned about the inequalities and in- 
equities of these allocations. Therefore, 
upon my return to Washington the first 
of this year I discussed this problem 
with the chairman of the House Agricul- 
tural Committee, the gentleman from 
North Carolina (Mr. Coorxvl, and a 
number of the members of that commit- 
tee in an effort to correct the original 
bill by appropriate resolution insofar as 
possible. Many other Members from 
the Cotton Belt have also been disturbed, 
and, as a result, the Committee on Agri- 
culture in the House has brought forth 
this resolution. 

When this resolution, House Joint Res- 
olution 398, was first reported out of the 
committee, I contacted the State au- 
thorities in Mississippi, requesting them 
to advise me what, if any, relief this 
proposed legislation would give the cot- 
ton farmers of my congressional district. 
I was furnished this information by Mr. 
T. M. Patterson, executive officer, Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Jackson, Miss. According to Mr. 
Patterson, the 16 counties would receive 
increased acreage allotments, as follows: 
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While I am disappointed that this reso- 
lution does not grant greater and further 
relief, I must recognize that it does help 
out in this rather difficult situation. 
Therefore, I shall support the legislation. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, I am disap- 
pointed with the 40-percent provision of 
the bill. 

When members of the House Agricul- 
tural Committee were before the House 
Rules Committee seeking a rule on this 
legislation I asked the direct question if, 
under the resolution, any farmer could be 
cut more than 30 percent, and I was told 
that, under the resolution, no farmer 
could be cut less than 70 percent of his 
1946, 1947, and 1948 average; but the 
debate has disclosed that, under the 40- 
percent provision of the resolution, it 
shall not operate to increase the cotton- 
acreage allotment of any farm above 40 
percent of the acreage on such farm 
which is tilled annually or in regular 
rotation. I am, therefore, constrained 
to support the White amendment which 
would cut this 40-percent provision out 
of the bill. Mr, Chairman, we all realize 
that the production of cotton must, of 
necessity, be curtailed if we are to con- 
tinue to receive governmental price sup- 
port, but I am sure that we, also, further 
realize that this must be a gradual proc- 
ess and that the economy of the South 
will not stand too drastic a reduction. 
Certainly, it cannot stand any further 
reduction than that proposed under the 
provisions of the bill as amended by this 
resolution. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana [Mr. LARCADE]. 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Chairman, you 
have heard from many of the representa- 
tives from the cotton-producing States as 
to their objections to the law establishing 
1950 cotton acreage allotments, and on 
December 19, 1949, I attended a meeting 
of PMA officials and other interested 
parties in my home town from the three 
largest cotton-producing parishes in my 
district—St. Landry, Evangeline, and 
Acadia—and it was the opinion of those 
present that it was essential that certain 
changes be made in the law to cure the 
inequities and in order not to demoralize 
the industry. The group felt that farm- 
ers having more allotment than they 
want should be permitted to release part 
or all of their allotments to the PMA 
county committee for reapportionment 
to other farms which the county com- 
mittee determines received inequitable 
allotments. 

The group also thought that the acre- 
age released should be considered re- 
leased for 1 year only and that for the 
purpose of establishing acreage allot- 
ments in 1951 and subsequent years the 
acreage released in 1950 by a farm 
should be considered the same as acreage 
planted to cotton in 1950 on that farm. 

This change in the law would not in- 
crease the national acreage allotment but 
would, in the opinion of those attending 
the meeting, provide a more equitable 
distribution of the national allotment. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel that from all of 
the suggestions and debate here on the 
floor that the new bill which will be 
finally agreed upon will go just as far as it 
is possible to cure the inequities in the 
program, and while the new bill will not 
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be perfect, it will include provisions 
to take care of the greatest number of 
complaints which have been voiced by 
those who have preceded me. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. ANDREWS], 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of House Joint Resolution 398 
is to remedy certain inequities which 
have resulted from cotton- and peanut- 
quota laws. It has never been the inten- 
tion of Congress to pass legislation which 
would impose undue and unnecessary 
hardships upon any group of American 
citizens. Yet, such unfortunate circum- 
stances have arisen under the existing 
quota laws which were enacted by this 
body last year. Unless we act imme- 
diately, many farmers will be thrown 
into a state of despair and destitution. 

I was in my district some 6 or 8 weeks 
ago, when the farmers began receiving 
their peanut and cotton quotas for 1950. 
During my tenure in Congress I have 
never seen any one circumstance, or even 
a group of circumstances, bring forth 
such an outburst of indignation. Never 
have I received as many letters and calls 
pleading for assistance. These pleas— 
these earnest appeals—are not without 
foundation. They are made by honest, 
sincere, hard-working Americans who 
ask only that their one means of liveli- 
hood not be taken from them. These 
appeals come from black and white alike. 

Let me give you a brief picture of the 
outlook for my section in 1950. Agricul- 
ture predominates—there is very. little 
industry. The major—generally speak- 
ing, the only—cash crops are peanuts 
and cotton. The 1950 quotas reduced 
peanut acreage for local farmers by 31.2 
percent—almost one-third. This is in 
addition to a cut of 11 percent in 1949, 
Thus, in 2 years, the farmer has been 
compelled to reduce the production of his 
principal cash crop—peanuts—by almost 
one-half. 

To further aggravate his position, the 
State cotton acreage was cut about 14 
percent for the coming year. On the 
surface, this seems to be equitable and in 
line with the Government's attempt to 
maintain parity prices; but, looking fur- 
ther, quite the opposite is revealed. 

Had the 14-percent reduction fallen 
upon all alike there would be no squawk. 
Such is not the case. The existing law 
does not treat all farmers alike. Some 
counties within the State receive a much 
greater cut than 14 percent. Others 
might have received. less. The discrep- 
ancies within the counties are even 
greater. For example, some farmers who 
have abandoned the plow and turned to 
cattle are given cotton acreage which, of 
course, they have no need for. Others, 
who have always been big cotton plant- 
ers, are receiving cuts of nearly two- 
thirds of last year’s acreage, 

Early in December, while visiting a 
small community within my district, a 
tenant farmer approached me with his 
quota problems. I do not remember just 
how many acres he has under cultivation, 
but I do remember that he has a wife and 
eight children to support. I have known 
him for some time—he has a good repu- 
tation and is known for his ability to 
work. His cotton acreage for this year 
has been cut from 18 acres to approxi- 
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mately 7.4 acres, almost 60 percent, and 
with his peanut acreage cut nearly in 
- half, I challenge any man present to 
show how that farmer can support his 
family on the money he will net from 
farming this year under such conditions. 
This is only one instance. There are 
others too numerable to mention. 

The picture is not so dark for the large 
landowner. Though he, too, has been 
cut severely, he can take care of him- 
self by decreasing the number of ten- 
ants on his land—and that is exactly 
what he is doing. Most all of such land- 
owners with whom I have talked say 
they are cutting off half their tenants 
in order that the other half will have 
enough acreage to provide a living. 

Now, what are these cast-offs going to 
do? They are permitted to stay on the 
land, but how will they live? They have 
no cotton and peanut acreage, though 
they have been growing these crops all 
their lives. Yes; they could move, but 
where would they go? The same situa- 
tion prevails in most of the other agri- 
cultural areas, so they could not migrate 
to other farms. An unbalanced econ- 
omy precludes a movement to nearby 
cities. Any migration to highly indus- 
trialized areas would be impossible, first, 
because these people are unskilled labor- 
ers; secondly, there is no demand for 
such labor at this time. If assistance is 
not given through the passage of this 
resolution, then the Government will 
find itself feeding these farmers through 
the more expensive alternative of relief 
agencies before many months have 
elapsed. 

These people cannot be held respon- 
sible for the plight in which they find 
themselves. The truth of the matter is 
that they were making progress toward 
diversified farming when war broke out 
in the early 1940's. At that time they 
were urged to return to high peanut and 
cotton yields. ‘They responded with full 
knowledge that a reduction would be 
forced in the postwar years. After the 
war when we returned to controlled 
acreage and support prices, the farmers 
expected a gradual and uniform decrease 
in acreage. They expected, and were 
promised, an equitable system of quotas. 
This was our intention in passing the 
1949 quota law. We were acting in the 
utmost good faith, yet unforeseen injus- 
tices have arisen. Last Friday my es- 
teemed friend, the gentleman from 
Georgia, Congressman Pace, clearly out- 
lined how such injustices have come 
about. 

This resolution is a corrective measure. 
Its provisions will allow any farmer to 
bring his cotton acreage up to the mini- 
mum set out under the 1949 quota law. 
That minimum would be either 70 per- 
cent of his average over 3 years—1947, 
1948, 1949; or 50 percent of any one of 
these years, so long as it does not exceed 
40 percent of his cultivatable acreage. 
Granting that this adjustment will add 
a relatively small acreage to the national 
allotment, reliable estimates show that 
the acreage actually planted will not 
exceed the original national acreage 
allotment of 21,000,000 acres. There- 
fore, the national cotton acreage for 
1950 would, in all probability, still be 23 
percent below the 1949 acreage. 
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Section 5 of the resolution is designed 
to give relief to certain peanut-produc- 
ing States. In establishing minimum 
State allotments, a few States were 
forced to take more severe cuts than 
others, and substantially in excess of 
the national reduction. This hardship 
is corrected by providing that the 1950 
allotment for any State will not be re- 
duced by a percentage greater than that 
by which the national acreage is reduced 
below the 1949 allotment. It is esti- 
mated that this will require adding only 
about 100,000 acres to the national 
allotment. 

There is one other point that I would 
like to impress upon you. The effect of 
the existing law does not stop with the 
farmer. The banks in my area are in 
a state of consternation with regard to 
farmers’ loans. A goodly portion of 
their business comes from this source. 
Colloquially speaking, they furnish many 
farmers on a yearly basis. They cannot 
furnish those who have little or no acre- 
age for cash crops. Hence, they are 
shaking their heads when approached by 
these customers. With no money, no 
acreage, and no future under present 
laws, these farmers are turning to Con- 
gress—their last hope—with a prayer 
for justice. 

I reemphasize, this is an emergency 
measure. The welfare of human beings 
isatstake. It is imperative that we take 
immediate action. Let us not break the 
faith of our farming friends. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT] such time as 
he may desire. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of House Joint Resolution 398 
is to relieve hardships which have be- 
come manifest in the application of Pub- 
lic Law 272 of this Congress, through- 
out the cotton belt. The cotton provi- 
sions of this bill seek to do this in two 
different ways. Section 1 of the bill 
would allow farm cotton acreage allot- 
ments for the 1950 crop to be not less 
than the larger of 70 percent of the av- 
erage acreage planted to cotton or re- 
garded as planted to cotton under the 
war-crop provisions of Public Law 12 on 
the farm in 1946, 1947, and 1948 or 50 
percent of the highest acreage planted 
to cotton or so regarded as planted dur- 
ing any 1 of these 3 years. The re- 
lief thus granted is further limited by a 
proviso to the effect that the cotton-acre- 
age allotment of no farm shall exceed 40 
percent of the cultivated land of such 
farm. 

In order that those farmers who have 
not heretofore filed a notice of appeal 
regarding the cotton history on their 
farms for 1946, 1947, and 1948 may re- 
open this question, section 3 of the bill 
allows 15 days after the passage of this act 
for this purpose. This provision of the bill 
is necessary for two reasons. In the 
first place county committees were re- 
quired to make their reports of cotton 
land in their respective counties con- 
form to BAE estimates. The attention 
of the committee has been called to nu- 
merous instances in which arbitrary re- 
ductions were made by county commit- 
tees in order to meet this requirement 
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of the Department of Agriculture. In 
the second place, when notices of allot- 
ments were sent out to farmers, few, if 
any of them, knew that relief of the 
kind afforded by this resolution would 
be forthcoming. The result was that a 
large number of farmers undoubtedly 
failed to go to the trouble of filing no- 
tices of appeal. Had they known that 
relief of the kind contemplated here 
might be forthcoming, undoubtedly, 
many appeals would have been made by 
farmers able to prove what their cot- 
ton history actually was during the years 
contemplated by this measure. 

Section 2 of the bill provides for the 
release and reallocation of acreage in ac- 
cordance with regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary. Such released acreage 
must be used first to provide the allot- 
ments authorized by section 1 of the act. 
Any remaining acreage may be used in 
amounts determined by the secretary to 
be fair and reasonable for other farms in 
the same counties receiving allotments 
which the Secretary determines to be in- 
adequate. Such surrendered acreage 
shall be credited to the State and county 
in future years unless hereafter other- 
wise provided by law. The provision 
which was contained in the previous res- 
olution introduced by the chairman of 
our committee and in a resolution which 
I had heretofore introduced, allowing 
credit to the farm from which such acre- 
age was released, has been depleted from 
the present resolution. 

So far as I have been able to ascertain, 
just about everybody connected with the 
cotton business in my State, including 
State and County Production and Mar- 
keting Administration committees, farm 
organizations, associations of ginners 
and processors, and growers, had hoped 
from the beginning that any bill which 
might finally pass the Congress would 
vest simply authority in county commit- 
tees to reapportion allotments voluntarily 
surrendered by growers who did not de- 
sire to plant all or any part of them. I 
have been advised by every section of the 
cotton industry of Oklahoma that were 
this authority given, Oklahoma could live 
within its present allotment and would 
not require its share of the additional 
bonuses contemplated by this measure. 

There is a reason for this. In Okla- 
homa, State and county committees have 
reserved the full 15 percent allowed un- 
der the present law to take care of hard- 
ship cases. It is generally understood 
that it was the failure of State and 
county committees to make these reser- 
vations that has prompted the request for 
legislation of this kind. It has also been 
suggested that had this been done in all 
parts of the belt, no further relief would 
be necessary. I doubt that statements to 
this effect are true. I say this because 
Oklahoma committees did administer 
this law in accordance with the inten- 
tion of Congress. Still, we have had 
brought to our attention innumerable 
cases of hardships, particularly in coun- 
ties where the county factors were 
unusually small. In all of these instances 
consistent cotton growers have been se- 
verely crippled in their operations. Yet, 
Iam advised on the best of authority that 
all such inequities could be eliminated if 
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county committees were simply author- 
ized to reallocate released allotments. 

Section 2 of this bill does not go far 
enough in this direction. As construed 
in the committee report it virtually re- 
stricts the authority of county commit- 
tees to reallocate any acreage beyond 
that needed to meet the requirements of 
section 1 to any farm not classified as a 
new farm. h 

I sincerely hope that before this meas- 
ure is finally enacted, section 2 will be 
liberalized to give county committees 
broad authority to reallocate acreage so 
as to satisfy the needs not only of new 
farms but of consistent cotton growers. 
I hope also that as an incentive to grow- 
ers who do not desire to plant their al- 
lotments this year, the law, as finally 
enacted, will authorize such growers to 
be given credit for the acreage thus re- 
leased for future allotment purposes. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. CORBETT]. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time to inform the Members of the 
House of a very interesting happening 
in the disposal of surplus commodities. 
It seems that two of our colleagues from 
Pennsylvania have been doing a very 
fine job in their areas in securing sur- 
plus potatoes for the families of the 
miners who are on strike and who are 
destitute. When they went to the food 
depot to see the potatoes they found two 
carloads of apples. So they hurriedly 
put in a request for the apples to be dis- 
tributed to these same families; and they 
were informed that the apples were un- 
der consignment to the free-lunch pro- 
gram at Winchester, Va., the apple capi- 
tal of the world. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORBETT. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Do I 
understand that the Department of Ag- 
riculture is sending surplus potatoes and 
other food to the miners who are on 
strike over in Pennsylvania? 

Mr. CORBETT. That is correct. 
They are releasing right now potatoes to 
the families of those miners. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. By 
what authority of law are they doing 
that? 

Mr. CORBETT. I cannot answer, but 
they have received permission from the 
proper persons here and the aid has gone 
through the local agencies, in most cases 
the Salvation Army, which has been 
handling the distribution. 

Mr.COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORBETT. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. Is that not the expla- 
nation, and the answer to the question 
propounded by the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Aucust H. ANDRESEN], 
that they are not making the food avail- 
able to the families but to agencies? 

Mr. CORBETT. Well, it all ends up 
with the food being distributed to the 
families. 

Mr. COOLEY. That is specifically 
“ail for in the law we passed last 
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Mr. CORBETT. Regardless of the 
merits of that law, I do not want the 
point to be skipped that in Pennsylvania 
we are now shipping surplus apples to 
the apple capital of the United States, 
Winchester, Va. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I just 
wanted to agree with what the chairman 
said. That is permissible under the law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
CORBETT] has expired. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself the remainder of the time on this 
side. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
recognized for 6 minutes. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, it is a little 
difficult for me to understand why there 
should be opposition to this legislation, 
I realize there are some Members from 
the cotton area who feel that the House 
should go further than this bill goes in 
attempting to remedy some of the in- 
equities which have arisen under this 
act and the way it has been administered. 
But I think we all recognize that this is 
purely an emergency measure; that it is 
late; that we can only pass legislation 
which can be administered under a pro- 
gram which can be worked out in a hurry, 
and that we cannot at this time, in this 
hurried fashion, attempt to correct all of 
the difficulties which may have arisen 
under the administration of this act. 
This measure is a sincere attempt, and I 
hope a fairly effective attempt, to do 
away with as many of the injustices that 
have arisen under this act, as it is pos- 
sible to do in emergency legislation. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield briefly. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Some of us would 
like to know why the views of the De- 
partment of Agriculture have not been 
given to the House on this matter. I 
understand there is a four-page letter 
from the Secretary which does not ap- 
pear in the hearings and there is no 
attempt, to my knowledge, to bring it 
before the membership. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I am glad to yield to the 
chairman of the committee to reply. 

Mr. COOLEY. I intend to bring that 
letter to the attention of the House at 
the earliest opportunity. Let me point 
out the fact that the Department does 
approve of this legislation. I did not 
receive this letter until at the moment 
we were appearing before the Committee 
on Rules. The letter will be inserted in 
the RECORD. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. In today’s RECORD? 

Mr. COOLEY. In today’s RECORD. 

Mr. HOPE. I may say that it is my 
understanding that the Department of 
Agriculture approved of this legislation. 
This approval was expressed by a repre- 
sentative of the Department at the time 
the bill was under consideration. But 
at that time we did not have a specific 
letter under the signature of the Secre- 
tary. The Department was consulted, 
however, and its views were presented to 
the committee at the time the matter 
was under consideration, 
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Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. A little later, if the 
gentleman will permit me to proceed. 

Statements have been made to the ef- 
fect that passage of this legislation 
would cost some money. Such state- 
ments are predicated entirely on the idea 
that it may result in an increased cotton 
acreage, and that it may result in some 
increased yield which, in turn, may re- 
sult in the Federal Government’s having 
to make more loans upon cotton than 
would be the case otherwise. It may hap- 
pen or it may not happen. And if it 
does happen will not necessarily suffer a 
loss. No one knows what the cotton crop 
is going to be this year, but I call atten- 
tion to the fact that this bill in con- 
nection with the bill which we passed 
last fall reduces the cotton acreage of 
this country by several millions of acres; 
it reduces the cotton acreage of this 
country below what it was 20 years ago 
by more than 50 percent. You cannot 
do those things all at once. We are deal- 
ing here not with bales of cotton, not 
with acres of land; we are dealing with 
human beings, with people who have to 
make a living on the land. You cannot 
regiment them or control them beyond 
a certain limit. I do not want to try 
to doit. I know injustices have occurred 
under this legislation, and I want to see 
every effort made that we can make at 
the present time to correct those injus- 
tices. I fail to see how others represent- 
ing different areas of the country, for 
instance, the dairy section, can very well 
complain about this legislation, because 
dairy farmers are not operating under 
any restriction, they are operating under 
a program which provides for a manda- 
tory support on dairy products, but there 
are no restrictions upon the acreage of 
crops they can plant for their dairy 
cattle; there is no restriction upon the 
number of dairy cows they can milk, or 
the amount of milk or other dairy prod- 
ucts they may sell; yet they have prac- 
tically the same mandatory price sup- 
port provisions that are contained in the 
bill for commodities which are under re- 
strictions. It is very likely that we are 
going to have in this session legislation 
dealing with other crops which are un- 
der restrictions, in an effort to make it 
possible for farmers to go along with 
those programs without being injured. 
We have not had restrictions since 1942 
upon any crops except tobacco and pea- 
nut. During that time tremendous 
changes have taken place in acreage and 
production of all of our field crops. 
Farmers were asked to change the char- 
acter of the crops which they produced; 
and, in order to win the war, they did so 
and they did so gladly. Now we are get- 
ting back to normal times. We cannot 
do it all at once; we are trying to do it 
gradually and with as little harm as pos- 
sible to the individual farmer living out 
on the land and who must make his liv- 
ing on the land. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has expired. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to call to the 
attention of the Members of the House 
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a letter dated January 26 from the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture as follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., January 26, 1950. 
Hon. HAnOD D. Coonry, 
Chairman, House Agriculture Committee, 
House of Representatives. 

Dean Mr. Cooter: This is in response to 
your request for the Department’s recom- 
mendations concerning House Joint Resolu- 
tion 398, relating to cotton and peanut 
acreage allotments and marketing quotas 
under the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended. The purpose of these 
amendments is to correct inadequate and 
inequitable allotments for a number of 
farms that have resulted in carrying out the 
provisions of Public Laws 272 and 439, 
Eighty-first Congress. 

On the basis that the reported resolution 
is an emergency measure for 1 year designed 
to authorize the correction of certain gross 
inequities which have resulted from the ap- 
plication of the provisions of Public Laws 272 
and 439, Eighty-first Congress, the Depart- 
ment is in favor of its enactment. However, 
the Department’s recommendation is based 
on an understanding that you intend to re- 
consider Public Law 272 with the object in 
mind of rewriting the cotton acreage allot- 
ment provision of that law in a manner 
which will not require similar emergency 
measures in the future. The history of 
emergency amendments for correcting in- 
equitable cotton acreage allotments is that 
the additional acreage allotted is always over 
and above the amounts considered necessary 
for proper adjustments of supplies to de- 
mand. 

The basic principle involved in House 
Joint Resolution 398, particularly with ref- 
erence to providing minimum 1950 farm cot- 
ton acreage allotments of not less than the 
larger of 70 percent of the average acreage 
planted or regarded as planted to cotton on 
the farm during the years 1946, 1947, and 
1948, or 50 percent of the highest acreage 
planted or regarded as planted to cotton on 
the farm during such 3-year period, is a 
straightforward and practicable means of al- 
leviating hardship cases now in existence be- 
cause of the 1950 cotton acreage allotment 
established for such farms. 

The committee’s attention is called to 
some of the less desirable provisions of the 
resolution. Section 2; providing for farm- 
ers who have allotments in excess of what 
they desire to plant in 1950 to voluntarily 
surrender such allotments to the county 
committee for reapportionment to other 
farms in the county, will not actually re- 
duce the amount of cotton that would 
otherwise be planted in 1950. The provi- 
sions of section i will give all farmers who 
request it the larger of 70 percent of the 
8-year average acreage planted or regarded 
as planted to cotton or 50 percent of the 
highest acreage planted or regarded as 
planted to cotton in any 1 of such 8 years 
even though no acreage is surrendered by 
other farmers in the county. 

The counties that will benefit most from 
surrender and reapportionment of unused 
cotton acreage allotments are those counties 
which haye the most generous allotments in 
relation to the acreage of cotton which is 
being currently planted in such counties. 
For example, one county planted only 750 
acres of cotton in 1948 and under the pro- 
visions of the law has an initial 1950 acre- 
age allotment of 4,295 acres. Obviously, it 
will be quite easy for the farmers in such 
areas to release allotments and thereby re- 
tain credit for such county for subsequent 
years. On the other hand, a county having 
planted 21,100 acres of cotton in 1948 and 
having an initial 1950 acreage allotment of 
only 15,601 acres, which is a very substan- 
tial reduction from 1948, will have little, if 
any, cotton acreage allotments to release, 
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Counties and States in which little or no 
acreage would be released or reapportioned 
under section 2, will be at a disadvantage to 
those in which considerable acreage is re- 
leased and reapportioned since the acreage 
so released and reapportioned would be used 
in establishing future State and county cot- 
ton acreage allotments. This could lead to 
major problems in the future in establishing 
State and county allotments. 

If section 1 is enacted into a law as writ- 
ten in the resolution, the Department plans 
to use the acreage planted or regarded as 
planted to cotton on the farm as determined 
by the State and county committees which 
was used in computing farm acreage allot- 
ments under the current provisions of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, including the provisions of Public 
Laws 272 and 439, Eighty-first Congress. 

Based on available information, an addi- 
tional acreage of at least 1,400,000 acres 
would be allotted under the provisions of 
section 1. The provision relating to reopen- 
ing allotments to appeal to review commit- 
tees will add a substantial number of addi- 
tional allotted acres to the minimum 1,400,- 
000 acres previously estimated. The estl- 
mated additional cost represented by addi- 
tional CCC loans ranges from $90,000,000 to 
$120,000,000. The estimated additional cost 
in connection with the administration and 
application of the provisions contained in the 
resolution is $2,000,000. 

The difficulties encountered by the use of 
the cropland as a primary basis in establish- 
ing farm cotton-acreage allotments were 
clearly written in the history of the legisla- 
tion and the administration of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938. When the act 
was first enacted in February of 1938, no pro- 
vision was included for establishing mini- 
mum cotton-acreage allotments for farms 
except for some of the smaller ones. Regu- 
lations and instructions were prepared for 
the administration of the original provisions 
of the act and were applied in some coun- 
ties. Immediately it was noted that the 
same type of inequities about which many 
complaints are now being heard with respect 
to Public Law 272 likewise resulted when the 
original provisions of the act of 1938 were 
applied in these counties. A minimum farm 
allotment provision based on history to 
remedy such inequities, which provided that 
no farm would receive an allotment of less 
than 50 percent of its 1937 planted plus 
diverted cotton acreage up to 40 percent of 
the land tilled annually or in regular rota- 
tion on the farm, was enacted in April of 
1938. This amendment, as well as the pro- 
vision now proposed in this resolution, relies 
on cotton-acreage history in order to have 
satisfactory allotments established. In 1938, 
when the cropland-factor approach did not 
work satisfactorily, we had the actual meas- 
ured acreage of cotton and cropland for each 
farm for each year in the base history. 

Thus, the cropland approach for establish- 
ing farm cotton-acreage allotments did not 
work in 1938, when accurate farm data were 
available. It did not work for 1950, when 
reported farm data formed the basis for de- 
termining basic data for individual farms, 
Accordingly the underlying cause of inequi- 
table allotments was the use of cropland as a 
primary basis for apportioning county allot- 
ments to individual farms. 

Section 5 provides for minimum State pea- 
nut acreage allotments. On November 30, 
1949, a national peanut marketing quota of 
643,000 tons for the 1950 crop was announced. 
This quota would result in a national acre- 
age allotment of 1,933,835 acres for 1950. 
However, Public Law 272, Eighty-first Con- 
gress, provides that the 1950 national acre- 
age allotment shall be not less than 2,100,000 
acres. The provisions of section 5 would 
increase the national acreage allotment to 
2,200,194 acres. On the basis of the 5-year 
normal yield, the 100,194 additional acres 
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would produce 33,315 tons of peanuts. Since 
these would not be required for use in do- 
mestic edible channels, they would be de- 
livered to CCC and would have to be crushed 
for oil and meal. The additional loss to 
CCC as a result of this additional acreage 
is estimated from $3,500,000 to $4,000,000. 
This provision is intended to lessen the re- 
duction in acreage required of certain States 
by virtue of provisions of Public Law 272 
and further illustrates the consequences of 
legislation requiring producers in one area 
to make a greater reduction than that ex- 
pected of producers in other areas. 

Although certain difficulties will arise as 
pointed out in this report in administering 
the provisions of the resolution, the Depart- 
ment offers no objections to its enactment 
since remedial legislation is urgently needed 
to provide relief. However, this type of leg- 
islation should not be continued for future 
years but in lieu thereof the basic legislation 
should be revised to apportion the county 
cotton allotments to farms primarily on the 
basis of recent cotton acreage history, giving 
due weight to sound land use, agricultural 
conservation, crop-rotation practices, etc. 
To do otherwise will necessitate reenacting 
next year this type of a provision to again 
provide relief. 

Sincerely yours, 
K. T. HUTCHINSON, 
Acting Secretary. 


Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all Members may have permis- 
sion to revise and extend their remarks 
at this point in the Reccrp on this reso- 
lution, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, I am 
in favor of House Joint Resolution 398, 
amending H. R. 272, of the Eightieth 
Congress, setting up a program of crop- 
acreage allotments. While I do not 
think the resolution will entirely solve 
the problem that has arisen in the ad- 
ministration of the acreage-allotment 
law, I think it will go a long way toward 
eliminating the inequities that have re- 
ep from the administration of the 

W. 

The statement has been made repeat- 
edly by members of the Committee on 
Agriculture, that the crop-acreage-allot- 
ment law as passed by the Eightieth Con- 
gress took care of the small farmer, In 
this connection, I think we should dis- 
tinguish between the small land owner 
and the small tenant or share cropper 
who does not own his land. It may well 
be that the law as originally passed does 
take care of the small land owner who 
was growing cotton during the years 
1946, 1947, and 1948. I am sure, how- 
ever, that it has not had this result as 
far as the small share cropper and ten- 
ant are concerned. As a matter of fact, 
it has had the result of driving many of 
these small farmers off the farm and into 
the cities to become a charge on the 
public-welfare agencies of the cities or to 
wander from place to place seeking em- 
ployment. This is true because of the 
unforeseen results that have followed 
the attempt to put the law into effect. 
This is true because the larger land 
owners who operate their farms with 
tenants or share croppers have received 
such heavy cuts in acreage, sometimes 
as much as 80 to 85 percent, that they 
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have been unable to keep the tenants 
on their land. 

I am sure when we voted for the origi- 
nal act that none of us anticipated any 
such a result. To me it is a powerful 
demonstration of the fact that it is diffi- 
cult for the planners to substitute their 
plannings for the laws of supply and de- 
mand. Do not misunderstand me, I know 
that a certain amount of long-range plan- 
ning on the part of the Government is 
necessary if we are to keep our economy 
on an even keel and make it an ever- 
expanding one. In the first place, let me 
say that I believe in the price-support 
program and I fully realize that if the 
Federal Government is to support prices, 
we must have some means of controlling 
the crops upon which price supports are 
to be paid. And what I say is not in any 
sense in criticism of the Committee on 
Agriculture and especially of the sub- 
committee which devoted long hours to 
hearings and gave the best of its thinking 
in the drafting of the act. The act was 
drawn, as the committee has said, after a 
period of time during which we had no 
price-support program and no control 
over the crops planted. For that reason, 
the Department of Agriculture had no 
definite figures and data upon which the 
committee could base the acreage-con- 
trol law. 

But after all, it seems to me that the 
effect which this bill has had certainly in 
its application to cotton acreage, should 
be a warning to us that even with all of 
the information from statistics it is pos- 
sible to obtain, nevertheless, it is very, 
very difficult to foresee all the results of 
any planning we may do. This should 
warn us to interfere as little as possible 
with known economic laws as we seek 
to legislate for the benefit of all seg- 
ments of our complicated and complex 
agricultural and industrial economy. 

While it may see at first blush that the 
adoption of this resolution will increase 
the total acreage of cotton planted for the 
coming crop year, this will not neces- 
sarily be the effect since so much of the 
previous allotment is “frozen,” so to 
speak, due to the fact that it has been 
made to farmers who do not intend to 
plant cotton. Past experience has shown 
that efforts to recover any such frozen 
acreage are, as a rule, not very effective. 
Consequently, this resolution even with 
the elimination of the 40-percent provi- 
sion will not result in the planting of any 
more acreage than was at first contem- 
plated under the original act. 

Unless this resolution is adopted, it is 
going to mean real suffering in my dis- 
trict and the dislocation of our entire 
farm economy. ‘Therefore, I urge the 
early adoption of the resolution after the 
elimination of the 40-percent clause and 
even if the 40-percent clause is not 
stricken, the resolution should be adopted. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Chairman, on Friday 
last when this measure first was brought 
before the House for consideration, I was 
pleased to speak briefly in the interest of 
this proposed amendment to the Cotton 
Acreage Allotment Act and to urge 
strongly that approval be given to this 
legislation without delay. I cannot too 
strongly emphasize the urgency of this 
situation and the tremendous burden of 
financial loss which threatens hundreds 
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of farmers in my district, the Fifth Dis- 
trict of Tennessee, unless adjustments 
are made in the present statute. 

The committee failed to take conclu- 
sive and affirmative action on this pro- 
posal at the last meeting and I rise again 
to reassert the urgency of the cotton 
acreage situation and imperative need 
for immediate action. 

Within the Fifth Tennessee District, 
there are several counties which may be 
classified as major cotton-producing 
counties—counties which are as clearly 
and definitely a part of the so-called Cot- 
ton Belt as any section of the South. The 
economy of these counties is largely de- 
pendent on and based upon the produc- 
tion of cotton. The counties of Franklin, 
Giles, and Lincoln Counties, of my dis- 
trict border upon the State of Alabama 
and are predominantly cotton-produc- 
ing counties. 

While the situation is similar in this 
concern for all three counties, for the 
sake of brevity at this time, I should like 
to cite figures affecting only Lincoln 
County to illustrate the tremendous in- 
equities which have developed in the op- 
eration of the cotton-acreage quota 
program. 

The Quota Act has established for Lin- 
coln County, Tenn., a cotton factor of 
12.4—that is, as we know, an allowance 
of 12.4 acres of cotton in 1950 based on 
the 1946, 1947, and 1948 average acreage 
planted in cotton. That will mean that 
an average acreage of an estimated 23,126 
acres, will, this year, be cut to 13,894 
acres—this is a cut of 39.9 percent, 

The national cotton-acreage cut, as we 
know, amounts to approximately 21.9 
percent. Thus, Lincoln County, with a 
cut of 39.9 percent has suffered a forced 
reduction in cotton acreage which is 17.9 
percent greater than the national aver- 
age. Further than that, the same county 
has suffered a reduction 25 percent 
greater than the average for the State of 
Tennessee—which has an average re- 
duction under the present program of 
approximately 14 percent. No wonder 
the farmers of Lincoln County voted 
against continuation of the present cot- 
ton-acreage program—the only county 
in Tennessee that so voted in the recent 
cotton referendum. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, to further illus- 
trate the inequities under the present 
program I should like to cite a few other 
figures. As I indicated a moment ago, 
Giles, Franklin, and Lincoln Counties in 
the Fifth District of Tennessee, all bor- 
der upon the State of Alabama. 

I have cited the figures affecting Lin- 
coln County, Tenn., which has a 1950 
cotton factor of 12.4 percent, allowing 
for a total acreage of 13,894 acres. 

Madison County, Ala,, has been given 
a 1950 cotton factor of 30.66 allowing a 
total of 34,352 acres while Limestone 
County, Ala., has been given a 1950 fac- 
tor of 28.66 allowing a total of 32,113 
acres. 

The above figures, Mr, Chairman, illus- 
trate how unfair and unequal the system 
has proved under operation. Lincoln 
County, Tenn., Madison County, Ala., and 
Limestone County, Ala., are all adjoining 
counties, each having similar land, all 
being in the basin of the Elk River. Yet, 
because Madison and Limestone Coun- 
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ties are in Alabama and therefore con- 
sidered to be in cotton-producing areas, 
they are given more than twice as much 
cotton acreage as Lincoln County, 
Tenn.—the same conditions prevail also 
for the other two counties of my district 
which border upon the State of Ala- 
bama—Franklin and Giles Counties. It 
seems to me unfair in the highest degree 
that the boundary of a State line should 
be allowed to work such inequities as has 
resulted in the case which I have been 
pleased to cite by way of illustration. 
The lands are the same, the crops are the 
same. 

It is not my intention to take the time 
of the committee to great length—and I 
believe that the illustration which I have 
given offers definite proof of the inequi- 
ties which exist under this system. We 
see how it is possible for the entire 
economy of a prosperous county to be 
put in the position of being completely 
upset and ruined through the operation 
of a particular statute. The loss for 
one county in my district alone will run 
to approximately $1,000,000 unless some 
changes are made in the present pro- 
gram. 

Again may I say that the present reso- 
lution may not provide all the relief de- 
sired, but it is certainly a step in the 
right direction and should be adopted. 

I earnestly urge that we act now to 
revise the law in this respect—these cot- 
ton farmers must be allowed to know 
what is in store for them well in advance 
of the planting season to make their 
plans for a crop. Delay would be dis- 
astrous. Let us act now, decisively and 
affirmatively, on the proposed amend- 
ment to bring some measure of relief to 
these hard-pressed cotton farmers. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the balance of the time on this side to 
the gentleman from Mississippi (Mr. 
ABERNETHY J. 

Mr. ABERNETHY.- Mr. Chairman, 
first I want to express my appreciation 
for the very fine statement which the 
gentleman from Kansas (Mr. Hope], 
just made in support of this resolution. 
As his statement indicates, he has never 
confined his service to the great wheat 
area which he represents. On the con- 
trary, he has for years labored hard for 
the benefit of all of agriculture, not just 
a part of it. We are grateful for his fine 
service. Those of us who come from 
cotton areas also appreciate the interest 
which has been manifested in this mat- 
ter by the Members who live outside the 
cotton sections of the South, Southwest, 
and far West. 

It has been inferred that no hearings 
were conducted on the pending resolu- 
tion. Such is not the case, I would like 
to have the Members bear in mind that 
this is a piece of legislation dealing with 
an extreme emergency. When the 
emergency came to the surface last fall 
the chairman of our committee called 
our subcommittee to Washington to con- 
sider the problem. At that time we con- 
ferred with and sought the counsel of 
Officials in the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Immediately preceding this con- 
ference the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. 
Brannan, in a speech made in Memphis 
before a meeting of Production and Mar- 
keting Administration officials, specifi- 
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cally stated that emergency legislation 
was needed for the purpose of correcting 
inequities. 

My chairman has just referred to the 
Secretary’s letter endorsing the resolu- 
tion before us. Some questions have 
been asked about it. Therefore, I would 
like to quote from the letter: 

On the basis that the reported resolution— 


He is speaking with regard to the res- 
olution now before the House. 

On the basis that the reported resolution 
is an emergency measure for 1 year designed 
to authorize the correction of certain gross 
inequities which have resulted from the ap- 
plication of the provisions of Public Laws 
272 and 439, Eighty-first Congress, the De- 
partment is in favor of its enactment. 


Mr. Chairman, that should lay aside 
once and for all any question in the mind 
of anyone as to whether or not this reso- 
lution has the support of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. I did not understand 
whether the gentleman said there were 
or were not hearings on this measure? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I am getting to 
that. We conducted hearings but they 
were informal. We had a hearing in 
December. I have already referred to 
that. We gathered in Washington in 
January. On many, many occasions 
since January 3 the subcommitee was in 
conference with Members of Congress, 
representatives of the Department, 
representatives of the Farm Bureau, and 
many individuals. During one morning 
in the committee room I would say there 
were at least 65 Members of Congress 
present, many of whom expressed their 
views and all of whom had the privilege 
of expressing their views had they so 
desired. 

Not less than four or five officials of 
the Department of Agriculture met with 
the subcommittee time after time and 
expressed their views. Now with the 
assistance, advice, and counsel of all of 
these people, farmers, the Farm Bureau, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, his assist- 
ants, and Members of Congress, it can- 
not be said that this resolution resulted 
without hearings. This matter has been 
well considered, It will help. It is not 
perfect. It represents a compromise of 
views. We know that inequities have 
resulted and many people will seriously 
suffer this year unless you pass this 
resolution, The committee commends it 
to your serious consideration and urges 
its adoption. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

All time has expired. The Clerk will 
read the resolution for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That, notwithstanding the 
provisions of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended, including amend- 
ments made by Public Law 272, Eighty-first 
Congress, and Public Law 439, Eighty-first 
Congress, no farm cotton acreage allotment 
established for the 1950 crop in conformity 
with the law and the regulations of the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall be less than 
the larger of 70 percent of the average acre- 
age planted to cotton or regarded as planted 
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to cotton under Public Law 12, Seventy- 
ninth Congress, on the farm in 1946, 1947, 
and 1948, or 50 percent of the highest acre- 
age planted to cotton or regarded as planted 
to cotton under Public Law 12, Seventy-ninth 
Congress, on the farm in any one of such 
three years. if the owner or operator of the 
farm applies in writing for the allotment 
authorized by this section and certifies that 
the acreage allotment will be planted to cot- 
ton: Provided, That this section shall not op- 
erate to increase the cotton acreage allotment 
of any farm above 40 percent of the acreage 
on such farm which is tilled annually or in 
regular rotation, as determined under regu- 
lations prescribed by the Secretary. The 
additional acreage required to be allotted to 
farms under this section shall be in addi- 
tion to the county, State, and National acre- 
age allotments proclaimed by the Secretary 
of Agriculture for the 1950 crop of cotton, 
and the production from such acreage shall 
be in addition to the national marketing 
quota for such crops. The additional acre- 
age authorized by this section shall not be 
taken into account in establishing future 
State, county, and farm acreage allotments, 


Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word, and I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Chairman, it is 
said that this is a piece of emergency 
legislation. I do not know whether it is 
or not. Certainly, up until this point, 
no one has been hurt by the present 
law. 

About a year ago most of the metal 
mines of the country were closed. It 
was said that it was due to the decrease 
in the price of metals. As the result of 
the closing of the mines, the miners 
were laid off, and you people who know 
anything about mining know that these 
people own their own homes, they are 
men of middle age, and it is impossible 
for them to change their employment. 

As a result of that disastrous event 
there was legislation introduced in the 
Congress by a member of the Committee 
on Public Lands, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. ENGLE]. There was also 
legislation introduced in the other body. 
That was introduced for the purpose of 
meeting an emergency that was real. 
That legislation was sent to the Com- 
mittee on Rules, It is still there slum- 
bering and gathering dust. 

You talk about an emergency. What 
do we have here? We have a piece of leg- 
islation that has hurt no one as yet, but 
it takes precedence over a piece of leg- 
islation that has been before the Com- 
mittee on Rules since last October, and 
no action has been taken upon it. I 
would like to know what kind of justice 
this is. We have thousands of miners 
in this country who are walking the 
streets, out of work, and the reason we 
did not get this rule out of the com- 
mittee was because they said it would 
cost $80,000,000. It will not cost one- 
tenth of what this legislation will cost 
which we are considering today. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRANGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. Does the gentleman 
contend that the fact that we have this 
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bill on the floor today is in any wise in- 
terfering with the passage of the bill in 
which he is interested? 

Mr. GRANGER. I am not saying that 
at all. I will say to the gentleman that 
is beclouding the issue. I am telling you 
what is a fact and what consideration 
we have had from the Committee on 
Rules. There are many members on 
the Committee on Rules that are tre- 
mendously interested in this piece of 
legislation, and we are interested in 
other legislation, and we think it is un- 
fair to come here with a bill that will 
cost $1,000,000,000, likely, under the 
guise that the other bill would cost the 
taxpayers some money. 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRANGER, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. SUTTON. Does the distinguished 
colleague on the Committee on Agricul- 
ture realize that there are more of us 
interested in cotton legislation than the 
few on the Committee on Rules; that 
they are not the only ones in the United 
States of American that produce cotton 
and that they are not the only ones that 
represent cotton districts, and that ac- 
tually the members on the Committee on 
Rules have a very minor part in the cot- 
ton production in the United States; in 
fact, half of the cotton produced in the 
United States is produced in Texas and 
California, 

Mr. GRANGER. I do not yield fur- 
ther. That is beside the point. That is 
not what I am talking about. I am not 
accusing the Committee on Agriculture 
of doing anything it should not do, but 
I do say that this is a situation on which 
we expect to get some cooperation from 
the Rules Committee, we hope very early, 
because a tremendous emergency exists 
in the mines of the country. The men 
are out of work, They have used up all 
their unemployment compensation. The 
situation is desperate. We want some- 
thing done about it. 

Mr. PICKETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? ) 

Mr. GRANGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. PICKETT. The gentleman states 
that under the present law in allocating 
cotton acreage no one is hurt. 

Mr. GRANGER. “Yet,” I said. No 
one is hurt yet. 

Mr. PICKETT. May I say to the gen- 
tleman that he probably is not accurately, 
informed, because I can tell him that 
a good many people are already hurt be- 
cause of the low cotton factor and acre- 
age allotment that is being made all over 
the country. The reason for it is that 
preparation has to be made in Decem- 
ber and early January to take care of 
the tenants that work these cotton crops, 
The farm-implement dealers and other 
suppliers of the necessary equipment 
that goes into the making of a cotton 
crop are not able to sell their imple- 
ments, and everything else that goes into 
the economic factor toward making a 
cotton crop is already hurt by this low 
allotment. 

Mr. GRANGER. I agree with every- 
thing the gentleman said. 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. GRANGER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. POULSON. The gentleman is 
bringing out the point that if it is fair 
for one it certainly is fair for another 
industry to be treated that way? 

Mr. GRANGER. That is what I have 
been trying to put across—the fairness 
of this thing. This is a situation with 
which we are confronted. You are going 
to have wheat up here the next time, and 
maybe corn. 

Mr. RANKIN. Before the gentleman 
gets away from that situation, will he 
yield for a question? 

Mr. GRANGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. Would the enforcement 
of the Taft-Hartley law help any? 

Mr. GRANGER. No; this is a case 
where the miners did not go on strike. 
It is a case where the mines closed be- 
cause the owners claim they could not 
operate because of the prices paid for 
ore. It has nothing to do with the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

Now we are facing the music. Some- 
times Congress has to face the facts we 
are called upon to face today. We are 
going to have it in wheat, we have it in 
cotton, and we may have it in corn. Of 
course, if we do that we are going to go 
down the line and include everybody. 

In this instance, if it were not for a 
case such as we have in Texas I would 
be against this legislation, because I be- 
lieve that in Texas there has been some 
maladministration that needs to be rec- 
tified. I am willing to go for the bill 
because of that feature in it, but some of 
these days we will have to face up to 
these things. We should not be forced 
into the position where every time some- 
one complains we increase the acreage 
to satisfy complaints of a small minority, 
as we are doing in this legislation. In 
this time of economy, of course, this bill 
today will cost the taxpayers a lot of 
money. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? - 

Mr. GRANGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. Can the gentleman 
tell us how much it is going to take out 
of the pockets of the wage earners of this 
country if this bill is passed? 

Mr. GRANGER. I do not know that 
I could say, and I do not know that there 
are any actual figures that could be 
quoted on that score. There are a lot 
of “ifs” in any estimate. As I under- 
stand it, the cotton program this year, 
at the minimum, might cost close to 
three-quarters of a billion dollars. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRANGER. I yield. 

Mr. TABER. The average production 
of cotton is supposed to be something like 
300 pounds to the acre; is that right? 

Mr. GRANGER. Three hundred and 
fifty or three hundred and sixty pounds, 
I think. 

Mr. TABER. Suppose we take 300 
pounds as the figure. With a million 
and a half additional acres in production, 
that would be about 900,000 bales, and at 
90 percent of parity that would be some- 
thing like $144 a bale, which would be 
$130,000,000, according to my figures. 
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Mr. COLMER, Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRANGER. I yield. 

Mr. COLMER. Is it not also fair to 
say—and I know my friend always wants 
to be fair as well as my friend here— 
that it might not cost the Government 
anything? 

Mr. GRANGER. Yes; there is always 
that possibility. As I said, there are a 
lot of “ifs” in it. I would not say what 
it is going to cost, but it could cost some 
money. 

Mr. WHITE of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRANGER. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE of California. I know the 
gentleman from New York did not intend 
to create a false impression. According 
to his figures, if he had placed the decimal 
point correctly, it would be $130,000,000. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
going to go along with this legislation. 
I think it is necessary in this one par- 
ticular which I have mentioned. I just 
know that sometimes we have to stand 
up and face the facts of this situation 
and not be stampeded every time we get 
a letter from somebody who is dissatisfied 
with his acreage allotment. Ican assure 
everyone that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is in favor of and advocates the pas- 
sage of this legislation. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I also ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for five additional 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I want to clear up the at- 
mosphere here a little bit today. First 
of all I wish my distinguished colleague 
from Kansas would read the law we 
passed last year. He will find that the 
dairy products do not have 90 percent of 
parity support, but instead have from 
75 percent to 90 percent. So I hope to 
get the record straight in that respect. 
It is not a question of the dairy industry. 
It is nothing new so far as I am con- 
cerned. As I said Friday, when I pre- 
sented a table which I had prepared in 
1940. Let us get out of the Cotton Belt 
here altogether. 
State of Kansas and the State of Wis- 
consin for years had been the sixth and 
seventh agricultural States in the Na- 
tion. Up until 1940 Kansas had around 
$175,000,000 or 8180,000, 000 either for 
growing or not growing, something I 
never could figure out which, and never 
could be sure, and the State of Wisconsin 
had some forty-and-some-odd-million 
dollars. There is not that much differ- 
ence between the two States. The differ- 
ence is in the kind of agriculture that 
they had. One congressional district in 
Texas, one in Kansas, and one in Iowa 
each had a subsidy equal to what the 
whole State of Wisconsin had received. 
This is a livestock against an anti- 
livestock attitude and that is all this 
is a part of right here today. The 
cotton people are faced with a serious 
problem. They face a declining de- 
mand for their product and very surely 
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face a rural social problem. But the 
people who have lived and made a living 
on these 6,000,000 acres are most as- 
suredly faced with a serious problem. 
But are you going to solve it by providing 
a 90 percent parity support for 70 per- 
cent of the production on a million or a 
seven and one-half million dollar cotton 
farm Or are we going to solve it by 
providing the little producer a quota of 
2½ bales or 5 acres and the big opera- 
tors a quota or an allotment of 1,000 to 
3,000 bales? As serious as this problem 
is on this cotton section, the facts are 
that cotton farmers are not asked to 
face problems any more serious than all 
the rest of the farmers face. 

Did you ever figure out how much of 
the public funds will be needed to sup- 
port the cotton on the Clayton-Ander- 
son seven and one-half million dollar 
California farms? That gives you an 
indication of one of the troubles of the 
whole agricultural program. 

We have been talking for the little 
fellow but we have been putting him out 
of business. That is the objection I 
have had to the agriculture program 
since the day I arrived here, and even 
before. In fact, I maintain it has been 
nothing but a landowners’ program. 
The little get smaller and the big get 
bigger. If we keep on this road we have 
been going for the past 10 or 15 years, it 
will not be too long before the land of 
this country will be owned by too few 
people. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN, Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield 
for a question. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. That is 
just what the trouble is. They are talk- 
ing about tenant farmers on these large 
plantations. Is there anything in this 
legislation to prevent the owner of these 
large plantations from securing machin- 
ery and putting all this land into cotton 
and doing away with the tenant farmer 
altogether? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Of 
course not. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. That is 
what they have done in a great many 
areas, 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Now, 
what is going to become of the people 
who live on 10,000,000 acres of land that 
the wheat is going to be cut back or the 
11,000,000 acres of corn that will be cut 
back? But that is the kind of an agri- 
cutural economy we have had for the 
last 16 years—corn, cotton, and wheat. 
It does not make sense to continually 
pour out public funds, year after year, 
for these soil-depleting crops, and spend 
a million or more dollars for exports— 
they have a subsidy on exports year after 
year, and all we are doing now is going 
back to what we had in 1939. In August 
1939 when we had 54-cent wheat and 
paid 27 cents per bushel as an export 
subsidy and 8-cent-plus cotton, and so 
on down the line. If it makes sense to 
subsidize the shipment of $500,000,000 
worth of cotton and at the same time 
import $497,500,000 worth of livestock 
and livestock products, as we did in this 
last fiscal year, then there is no use for 
any agricultural colleges in the United 
States. You might as well cut out all 
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appropriations. This is livestock versus 
the kind of economy that is going to ruin 
the country; asking the public to roll 
out money in order to carry on that kind 
of economy. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Yes. I 
will yield to my friend from Missouri be- 
cause I feel sorry for him. On Saturday 
night I heard over the radio from Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., that they wanted to sell 
their chickens for $2.95 per hundred. 
Missouri is a great chicken State. I feel 
sorry for my friend to try to explain that 
to his people. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. I will be brief. 
I would just like to ask the gentleman, 
If our agricultural program is wrong and 
always has been wrong, what does the 
gendleman suggest to take the place of it? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Well, 
that is a good question, and I sure have 
worked at it, and I will give it to you 
right now. 

I sat around here for the first year or 
two. I was not very hard to get along 
with. There was a man came along by 
the name of Henry Steagall, of Alabama, 
a man who had made more contribution 
to American agriculture than any Con- 
gressman in the history of this country. 
It is just too bad he has not been with us, 
because Mr. Henry Steagall did not say, 
“Oh, we have got to talk about corn and 
cotton and wheat,” which is less than 25 
percent of American agriculture; but 
Henry Steagall produced legislation 
that took support right straight across 
the board. There is no one man who ever 
made more contribution to agriculture 
than Mr. Steagall made so far as legis- 
lation is concerned. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. GRANGER. I want to sympathize 
with the gentleman from Wisconsin. He 
has not been hard to get along with, but 
he has been taking some kicking around 
in the Committee on Agriculture. The 
recent passage of this so-called oleo bill 
does not set very well with him and many 
of us. If you people want to have your 
hearts torn out, I wish you would go to 
the gentleman’s office and see “Old Rosy,” 
with crepe hanging over her horns and 
a sign on there which says, “Weep not 
for me but for those who would destroy 
me.” That is something that is the mat- 
ter with some parts of the agriculture 
program, People who are supporting 
this legislation now, wanting it in such a 
hurry, might think for a moment that 
they have stabbed in the back one of the 
greatest industries in this country—the 
little-business man who has a dairy outfit 
who is liable to be destroyed, or at least 
he thinks so. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. That is 
a livestock approach, it is not only for 
the dairy industry. The dairy is only a 
little over 20 percent of the national 
farm income. The remainder is beef, 
hogs, eggs, poultry, and sheep, all that 
go with them. Remember now, that 
eggs in the Midwest today are bringing 
but 39 percent of parity. I never heard 
of baby chicks selling for $2.95 a hun- 
dred before either. 
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Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. In just 
a moment. 

I have not criticized this bill because 
when I criticize I want to have some- 
thing constructive to offer in its place. 
I would not oppose this or any other bill 
without a constructive substitute. My 
constructive proposals are: One, to rec- 
ognize the fact that the rural people of 
this country are Americans and are en- 
titled to the same laws that govern the 
rest of the people. That sounds simple, 
but why do we not do it? Why do we 
not extend wage-and-hour legislation to 
agricultural labor? Now, would not that 
be terrible if we should do that? We 
know one of our great labor organiza- 
tions, the A. F. of L., has been trying 
to do that ever since I have been here 
in Congress. My colleague, the gentle- 
man from Utah, knows the situation with 
reference to sugar beets. He made the 
fight for it. We could not get it prop- 
erly considered by the committee; it had 
to wait until it came to the floor to be 
amended, and when the amendment was 
offered to include labor in the beet fields, 
9 one of the leading parts in that 

ght. 

I would extend social security to rural 
people. Can anyone tell me why we 
should not when we are doing it for 
everybody else? We have a real prob- 
Jem in the matter of farm labor, a prob- 
lem of employment caused by the large 
operators, not by the small farmer at 
all, but the large operator who pulls 
people in legally or illegally at the time 
of harvest and then dumps them on the 
community after the harvest is over. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five additional minutes. We 
gave the opponents a lot of time even 
on my side. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Wisconsin is recognized for five 
additional minutes. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Can 
anyone tell me why we should not deal 
with this problem created by these big 
employers of farm labor who bring em- 
ployees into this country legally or ille- 
gally to help them harvest the crops, but 
when the harvest is over expect the com- 
munity to support the labor on the relief 
rolls? Does that make good sense? 
Should the support be provided the small 
farmers instead of the speculative inter- 
ests? What we need is a farmers’ pro- 
gram, not a land owners’ program. If 
we had one we would have fewer em- 
barrassing surpluses. These embarrass- 
ing surpluses are made by a compara- 
tively few people. 

Now, I have been here many years and 
most of you know my views. Iam speak- 
ing today of problems of the rural peo- 
ple of this country and pleading for the 
genuine farmers, the small farmers, not 
the speculators. You protect the other 
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groups and expect Uncle Sam and the 
taxpayer to foot the bill. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr, ABERNETHY. As I understood 
the gentleman last week when he made 
the first part of his statement, he said 
that he had been making this fight for 
some 8 or 10 years, I assume that the 
gentleman is rather at odds with the 
present program and that he is propos- 
ing a different program. Can the gen- 
tleman tell us the number of his bill 
so that we might make a study of it? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I shall 
be very glad to answer that in all hu- 
mility. Isupported the Steagall bill and 
the Hope bills. They were sufficient if 
administered correctly. The Committee 
on Rules is not the only place where they 
bottle things up, and if I could only get 
my bills out of the Committee on Agri- 
culture I would not worry about the 
Committee on Rules. I will answer the 
gentleman by saying that if he is on 
the committee he knows that the only 
Hope bill that came out in the Eightieth 
Congress was just exactly the same as 
this: Corn, cotton, and wheat. How 
about H. R. 6514 to support five bales 
of cotton and bushels of wheat? No 
consideration yet? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Did the gentle- 
man support the bill he just referred to? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. It was 
the same as the Steagall bill; I do not 
see why I should not, 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Did the gentle- 
man support the agriculture bill last 
year? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Support 
the Hope bill? Yes; after the livestock 
supports were included but not before. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. The 1949 act. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. That was 
a matter of taking a little mouthful in- 
stead of not getting anything at all. 
It was not a case of my liking it. Of 
course, I could take 10 minutes to explain 
that. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The gentleman re- 
fers to a 75-cent minimum for farm 
labor. Does he mean by that those 
who are doing productive work on the 
farm, not just the hired man? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I did 
not mention the amount. I was referring 
to a comparable minimum wage. I did 
not make any particular statement on 
amount. They are entitled to a mini- 
mum wage comparable to what everyone 
else is accorded in the United States. 
That is my position. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Would the gentle- 
man have that arrangement, whatever the 
arrangement is, made before so that the 
farmer knows he will get that wage be- 
fore he prepares the seedbed, before he 
plants, before he cultivates, before he 
harvests and before he goes to market 
with his stuff? I raise that question be- 
cause in the case of manufactured goods 
the collective-bargaining agreement does 
provide the wage before the worker goes 
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through the time clock office on the 
way to the factory and the farmer is 
entitled to the same protection from the 
Congress of the United States if you are 
going to give that to organized labor in 
the factory. I think that is the point the 
gentleman is making. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I thank 
the gentleman. If this bill is to go into 
effect, the family-sized farm should have 
achance. There is the subsidy of $2,500 
provided to the large operators. During 
the last session, the hearts were beating 
for the little ones, so they upped it to 
$2,500 again. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield 
to the gentleman from Utah. 

Mr. GRANGER. I do not suppose the 
gentleman was inferring that the sugar- 
beet industry was paying less than the 
75-cent minimum wage? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I did not 
say they were. I used that as an ex- 
ample. There is the letter from the 
Department of Agriculture, and I do not 
want anyone to say I am criticizing Mr. 
Brannan, but a Secretary of Agriculture 
fixed it from 25 to 32 cents an hour. 

Mr. Chairman, I have never met the 
author of this article which appeared 
in one of our oldest agricultural publi- 
cations, the Country Gentleman. I hap- 
pened to note this article yesterday. 
The remarks I have made about the cot- 
ton resolution, that will exact another 
$5 bill from each American family this 
year for a crop we have no possible use 
for, surely coincides with the thoughts 
expressed in this article. Why are sev- 
eral countries ahead of us in the use 
of the most protective diets? The ar- 
ticle is as follows: 

[From the Country Gentleman of April 1949] 
WE CAN'T TAKE CHANCES ON TOMORROW'S 
MEALS 
(By H. E. Babcock) 

Soon after the Eighty-first Congress set- 
tled down to work, I spent a week in Wash- 
ington looking it over. There are too many 
men in Congress to get acquainted with 
each one, so at the end of my stay I resorted 
to a stockman’s device. Mentally I ran them 
through a cutting chute and sorted them 
according to their qualifications to vote on 
farm and food legislation. 

My first cut was less than a score of Sen- 
ators and Representatives who seem to me 
to have a grasp of the over-all farm and food 
problems confronting the Nation. My sec- 
ond cut showed up 40 or 50 captive Con- 
gressmen—fellows whose thinking is entirely 
dominated by the problems of the districts 
or States they represent. 

The balance—I'll call them confused Con- 
gressmen—includes a great majority of the 
Members of both Houses. Mostly these are 
men of fine ability and the best of inten- 
tions, But they are completely mystified by 
the numberless and contradictory demands 
of farmers and consumers. 

Nor is this vast unhappy majority being 
helped out much by the national farm or- 
ganizations. They, too, are split, both 
among and within themselves. Only by 
Herculean efforts are the heads of these or- 
ganizations able to hold a working majority 
— their members in anything resembling a 

ne. 

With conditions as chaotic as this, there 
is an obvious need for spelling out a few 
fundamentals for a national farm and food 
program which will be in the interests of 
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everyone. Country Gentleman has recog- 
nized this need by publishing a statement by 
Secretary of Agriculture Charles Brannan 
in its January issue, and in the March edi- 
torial, Price Supports Don't Make a Farm 
Program. Now I have my opportunity. 

I shall begin by laying down the common- 
sense premise that a population soon to 
number 150,000,000 human stomachs can't 
take chances on tomorrow's meals. I sug- 
gest that we accept this principle as a basic 
test of all future farm and food legislation, 

I'll even go a step further. Does the pro- 
posed program hold out hope of more Ameri- 
cans eating better? If it doesn't, it’s not in 
the national interest and should not be writ- 
ten into law. I repeat that 150,000,000 peo- 
ple can't take chances on tomorrow’s meals. 

Surely no one can quarrel with this start. 
But there is a lot of farm and food legisla- 
tion due to come before the Eighty-first Con- 
gress which will not square with this ideal. 
Some of it will be proposed by the captive 
Congressmen backed by powerful commod- 
ity and regional farm lobbies. Some of it 
will be put forward by individuals at the 
moment more interested in socializing agri- 
culture than in our future food supply, 
These individuals would like nothing better 
than to cross 6,000,000 farmers off the list as 
private business managers. If they cannot 
do this any other way, they are prepared to 
buy them off with public funds. 

It is going to take statesmanship, clear 
thinking, and stout courage on the part of 
the administration and Congress to stand 
up against these drives by the representa- 
tives of special interests and the subtle foes 
of private enterprise. 

If we can agree on better meals for more 
Americans as a national long-time goal, it 
is only common sense to describe such meals 
in terms everybody can understand in order 
to secure maximum public acceptance of the 
goal. In previous articles in Country Gen- 
tleman I have done this. 

The foods for such meals (when they are 
available at reasonable prices) are found in 
any well-stocked home refrigerator on any 
Saturday night, anywhere in the United 
States. They are the milk, meat, eggs, but- 
ter and cheese, and fresh fruits and vegeta- 
bles with which most American housewives 
like to prepare the meals they serve. Any 
American family which eats free choice from 
a well-stocked home refrigerator certainly 
should be well nourished, happy, and 
content. 

A second premise is that a nation with a 
growing population and the task of selling 
its philosophy of free enterprise to the rest 
of the world cannot afford to eat at the ex- 
pense of its soil. Mere soil conservation is 
not enough for America. We must actually 
increase the productivity of our land. If we 
don't do this, there is no chance over the 
long pull of maintaining even our present 
dietary standards, much less of improving 
them. Fortunately, thousands upon thou- 
sands of farmers know how to do this job 
and are doing it. 

Summarizing, I offer two guiding princi- 
ples for everybody’s farm and food program: 

1. It must provide an ever-increasing 
American population with an ample supply 
of the foods we like best and which are best 
for us—the refrigerator foods, 

2. These foods must be produced by the 
kind of farming which will build up soil pro- 
ductivity as well as conserve it. 

As a security measure (I will discuss this 
later) we also must so farm and eat that we 
maintain at all times a substantial food re- 
serve against war or natural disaster. 

Only by the wise management of our food- 
producing livestock can we develop such a 
program. Under our system of farming, even 
soil fertility depends to a great degree on our 
animal population. 

The ratio between our domestic livestock 
and our humans is cue of the most impor- 
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tant figures in our so-called way of life. 
How much food-producing livestock should 
there be behind the family refrigerator? 

In an endeavor to get at some answer to 
this question I appealed to the chief of the 
USDA's Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
As I expected, his staff already had a figure 
in which all food-producing livestock (in- 
cluding milk cows and laying hens but ex- 
cluding horses and mules) was annually re- 
duced to a hog-equivalent. I asked the Bu- 
reau to compare this figure on an annual 
basis with our population figures. My object 
was to see if it would be possible to keep 
track of the balance between our food-pro- 
ducing livestock and our human popula- 
tion. While this may come to be known 
popularly as a hog-man ratio, it must never 
be forgotten that the hog-equivalent figure 
includes the all-important dairy cow and 
laying hen as well as meat animals. 

The Bureau came up with some most in- 
teresting comparisons. In 1919-20 we had 
1.67 head of productive livestock to one hu- 
man being. In 1934-35 this hit a low of 1.27. 
At the present time the ratio is estimated to 
be 1.41 hog-equivalents to one man. 

For myself, I need no more accurate meas- 
ure of the progress being made in working 
out a satisfactory farm-and-food program for 
everybody than this ratio. As it inches up- 
ward, we shall have well-stocked family re- 
frigerators, improving soil fertility, and the 
kind of food stock pile we need for national 
safety. If it goes the other way, we shall 
be headed for a poverty-standard of eating. 

I am convinced that there is only one way 
for us to stock pile any substantial amount 
of food—on the hoof. No better storage bin 
has ever been devised than the flexible hide 
of a steer or a dairy heifer. It is storage 
which also can be eaten if necessary. As 
we expand the numbers and weight of our 
livestock, we achieve everything the ever- 
normal granary ever tried to accomplish, in- 
cluding support of grain prices. 

Actually, no country’s livestock popula- 
tion should be a stationary thing. Tradi- 
tionally, it operates as a cushion between our 
human population and the land. When good 
crops are produced, the bulk of them (nor- 
mally over four-fifths of our cereal produc- 
tion) is naturally taken up by an expanding 
livestock population, Then, in the event of 
war or other disaster, we have a reservoir of 
high-quality, nutritious food just when we 
need it most. Killing the livestock releases 
the cereals and other foods that animals 
were eating for direct human consumption 
as we need them. 

Stock-piling grain in dead storage is quite 
another thing. To go into storage at all, 
more has to be paid for the grain than the 
owners of livestock are willing to buy it for. 
The natural adjustment that would be made 
by feeding it to livestock thus is stopped in 
its tracks and the surplus is frozen. This 
is a bad thing for everyone, 

Once in storage, the grain overhangs the 
market and becomes a football for politi- 
cians and the pressure boys. It costs 
money to hold it in storage and keep it in 
condition. Even then, the grain tends to 
deteriorate in nutritive quality. Finally, 
the whole economy is denied the turn- 
over of this wealth in improving its stand- 
ards of living. 

In the long-time farm-and-food program 
which I am suggesting, grain in dead storage 
is a stand-by factor. Experience has indi- 
cated the normal carry-overs of grain that we 
should expect to maintain. The prudent 
livestock man will naturally attempt to pro- 
tect himself. Our stored grain, in addition, 
should be sufficient to protect and to encour- 
age the livestock producer who operates in 
regions where weather brings wide fluctua- 
tions in crop yields and the threat of liquida- 
tion of his herds because of lack of feed. 

What really counts in dealing with big 
crops and building uceful stock piles of food 
is our produtive livestock population. Let 
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farmers on their own move the present ratlo 
of 1.41 hog-equivalents to one man up to, 
say, 1.75 to 1, and we shall have improving 
soil fertility and a better supply of foods for 
the home refrigerator. The alternative is 
simple: an ever-increasing amount of grain 
in dead storage, acreage controls, progressive 
regimentation of 6,000,000 farmers, and 
finally no market for—refrigerators, 

Now for some positive ideas for producing 
better meals for more Americans. The first 
step in implementing such a program is to 
manage our food-producing livestock to the 
maximum advantage of the human popula- 
tion. This is a job we have never tackled 
squarely. 

We have been dealing with it in sections. 
We have veterinary schools for the health 
protection of animals. We have divisions in 
our experiment stations studying animal 
genetics. We have others dealing with the 
growing of forage for livestock, and still 
others with barn and feed-lot nutrition. 
But nowhere in the United States do we have 
an institution which brings together and 
correlates all these programs for the preser- 
vation and improvement of our domestic 
food-producing animals, 

A few such pace-setting institutions are 
badly needed. I seriously propose for the 
consideration of some of the leading land- 
grant universities the establishment of 
schools or institutes of animal agriculture, 
the purpose of these institutions being to 
deal with our food-producing livestock pop- 
ulation as a whole and to bring together for 
the teaching of graduate students who are 
destined to become skilled in the manage- 
ment of livestock all we know about the 
preservation and management of this basi- 
cally important part of our way of life. 

I am reliably informed that at least one 
leading land-grant university is considering 
setting up just such a school. 

As a second positive step I feel that the 
great mass of publicly supported agricul- 
tural research should be inventoried and 
reviewed. This review should be by a com- 
mittee representing all the people. Per- 
haps the National Research Advisory Com- 
mittee might do this job. 

Primarily, such review should seek to 
determine whether or not the public dollar 
appropriated for research in agriculture and 
food is being spent in the right proportions. 
Is enough aimed at the problems of our 
animal agriculture; or is too much of it de- 
voted to fringe production, to specialty 
crops and the like? 

Such a review should extend clear down 
to the State experiment stations. If it 
turns out as I expect it may, that we need 
to spend more research money to learn how 
to control animal diseases, breed them bet- 
ter, feed them cheaper and make better 
utilization of the food they produce, then 
this money should be made available. Or 
better still, it should be saved from projects 
which are not as fundamentally important, 

As a third step, in putting a long-time 
farm-and-food program into effect we must 
cancel out, gradually but thoroughly, all 
those activities of Government which work 
against an expanding livestock industry 
with all the benefits it can bring to our 
standard of living. 

It is at this point that our present concep- 
tion of price supports must be brought into 
focus. It is at this point, too, that our 
ways of supporting soil conservation and soil 
building must come under critical study. 

The above are complicated activities. 
Some of them are sired by socialism. Others 
are the children of pressure groups. All 
these devices must be kept under continu- 
ing review and constantly challenged to see 
if they are in accord with a long-time pro- 
gram of soil building, an expending livestock 
population, and better meals for more 
Americans. 

For these are the three objectives toward 
which our economy must move. Actually, 
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I think the question of whether our agri- 
culture shall remain in the hands of free 
farmers or be State-managed, important as 
it 1s, is secondary to the question of how 
well we want to eat in the future. Which 
system will fill the most home refrigerators? 
That is what we all want to know, because 
we all have stomachs. 

Realistically, this is the question now be- 
fore the Eighty-first Congress. But in my 
opinion neither the Administration nor 
Congress but the market place eventually 
will answer this question. 

If 150,000,000 Americans become suffi- 
ciently sold on the importance of the kind 
of meals they like best and is best for them, 
they won't kick in the long run on paying 
6,000,000 farmers well to grow these meals. 
But this supposes two developments: (1) 
that through mass education and mass sell- 
ing the American people will buy the ideal 
of good nutrition, and (2) that 6,000,000 
farmers will be left free enough to apply 
their courage, their ingenuity, and their 
proved ability to produce cheaply adequate 
quantities of the foods for such nutrition— 
the refrigerator foods. 

If we can gradually straighten ourselves 
out to a point where everybody appreciates 
the health, energy and social satisfaction of 
good eating; and farmers—principally 
through keeping more livestock—can get set 
to provide what the market really wants, 
we shall be on our way. 

Consumers can be sold on the idea of 
paying fair prices for the foods they like 
best and which are best for them. Dairy- 
men, poultrymen and livestock feeders 
under such circumstances will be willing 
to pay fair prices for grain. Remember 
that right now they provide four-fifths 
of the grain market. And, finally, the 
whole Nation will be safer because it is 
preserving its soil fertility and maintaining 
as it goes along a food reserve, the best which 
possibly can be devised, against war or nat- 
ural disaster, 

While actually the kind of farm and food 
program I have sketched should be self- 
sustaining because of the great flexibility 
which is inherent in our food-producing 
livestock population, let us suppose that we 
run into such a depression that too many of 
our 150,000,000 can’t buy an adequate diet. 

If this happens, then it seems to me that 
through school lunches and other diet sub- 
sidies which may be devised we can deal 
much more effectively with the emergency 
than we can if we try to meet it by shutting 
off production of food by acreage controls 
with resultant restriction of livestock num- 
bers and, finally, State management of 
farming. 

It must never be forgotten that over 
the long pull it is the suction of the market 
place on the food supply which determines 
the pay farmers get for raising food. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. WHITE of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WHITE of Cali- 
fornia, On page 2, in line 8, after the word 
“cotton”, strike out the colon, insert a period 
in lieu therof, and strike out the balance of 
line 8 and all of lines 9, 10, 11 and 12. 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE of California. 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. Before he discusses his 
amendment I would like the gentleman 
to discuss a misstatement that was made 
a minute ago of the burden this program 
might impose on the taxpayers. No- 
body wants to give a misunderstanding 
to the House. I understand how easy it 
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is to make miscalculations when you are 
trying to do it in a hurry. I do think 
that we should make it perfectly plain 
that you cannot spend a billion dollars 
buying the product of even 2,000,000 
acres of cotton and this does not add 
2,000,000 acres of cotton anyhow. 

Mr. WHITE of California, Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
reserving the right to object, and I shall 
not object, I want to ask the gentleman 
in charge of the bill, the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. CooLey], if it is his 
inclination to cut off debate or will the 
rest of us who have amendments have 
time to discuss our amendments? 

Mr. COOLEY. Certainly I have no de- 
sire or intention to unduly restrict de- 
bate. The gentleman will have an oppor- 
tunity to introduce his amendment and 
to speak on it. We should realize that 
there are some limitations to our time. 
I am not going to object to any further 
extension at this time, but if they become 
too numerous I may have to. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. The reason I ask 
that question is that I undertook to offer 
some amendments in August, and I re- 
member very distinctly that I was not 
privileged to explain some of the amend- 
ments which I had. Certainly I trust, 
within reasonable limitations, I shall 
have that opportunity today. 

Mr.COOLEY. Within reasonable lim- 
itations I am sure the gentleman will 
have the opportunity. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I hope so. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. As I understand under 
the most generous figures that the De- 
partment could suggest, that this bill 
would result in the planting of more than 
1,400,000 acres; that was the testimony 
before us; was it not? ‘| 

Mr. WHITE of California. That is 
correct. 

Mr. POAGE. And of that sum 400,000 
acres came in under the 50-percent 
gadget, leaving approximately 1,000,000 
acres otherwise; that is right, is it not? 

Mr. WHITE of California. That is 
right. 

Mr. POAGE, And the actual average 
production in the United States is ap- 
proximately half a bale per acre; is it 
not? 

Mr. WHITE of California. 
right again. 

Mr. POAGE. And if you take half a 
bale per acre on 1,000,000 acres, that 
would be half a million bales. 

Mr. WHITE of California. 
right. 

Mr. POAGE. The support price on 
cotton is a little less than 30 cents; is it 
not? 

Mr. WHITE of California. That is 
right. 


That is 


That is 
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Mr. POAGE. With a 30-cent support 
price, you get only $150 a bale; do you 
not? 

Mr. WHITE of California. That is 
right. 

Mr. POAGE. At $150 a bale on half a 
million bales of cotton it could not 
amount to but $75,000,000, could it? 

Mr. WHITE of California. That is 
correct. And, I make the further point, 
if the gentleman will allow me, that even 
if the money is loaned by the Govern- 
ment, it is not necessarily lost. The cot- 
ton program stands at a $200,000,000 
profit as of this date. j 

Mr. POAGE. Exactly. If they spend 
$150 a bale on each bale that could possi- 
bly be produced, certainly the Govern- 
ment is not going to lose $150 a bale as 
the gentleman so well pointed out, and 
for the past 10 years it has not lost & 
single dollar per bale. 

Mr. WHITE of California. 
correct, 

Mr. POAGE. There is no possibility 
that they could lose $150, and even if they 
did, it could only be $75,000,000. And, 
even with all of that, is it not further 
true that the bill as it now stands, the 
law as passed last year, provides a mini- 
mum of 21,000,000 acres of cotton which 
can be planted? 

Mr. WHITE of California. That is 
correct. 

Mr. POAGE. And is it not further 
true that the Department of Agriculture 
estimates that even with this bill, with 
all of the gadgets in it now, that we still 
will not plant the 21,000,000 acres this 
coming year and instead of actually in- 
creasing anything, it will still wind up 
with less acreage planted than the pres- 
ent law authorizes for planting? 

Mr. WHITE of California. That is 
right. 

In explanation of my amendment, 
Mr. Chairman, I want to say this, that 
the 40 percent crop-land provision in this 
bill, which my amendment would strike 
out, was not in the original Cooley reso- 
lution when the subcommittee on cotton 
met here in December and the farmers 
voted without this limitation in there, 
and I submit that it is not fair, it is not 
right, it is not equitable that this should 
be now crammed down their throats. It 
certainly is a limitation placed upon the 
acreage that was promised to those farm- 
ers when they voted 90 percent in favor 
of this program. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY, The gentleman is, of 
course, correct, and the gentleman also 
realizes that we liberalized the 70-per- 
cent provision by making it applicable to 
acres of cotton regarded as planted 
under Public Law 12. 

Mr. WHITE of California. That is 
true, but that would not help the man 
who had been planting all of his land 
in cotton. The little fellow who has 40 
acres all planted in cotton would, under 
the limitation you have put in the bill, 
be cut to 16 acres. I fought it in the 
committee and I have fought it here. 
It is not right, and my amendment would 
remove that injustice. 


That is 
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Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman has 
been fighting constantly. I will say to 
the gentleman that I am not wedded to 
the idea, but it was placed in the bill and 
it is now in the bill. Iam sure there are 
Members in the House who will agree 
with the gentleman and I am likewise 
certain there are other Members here 
who will take the opposite view. 

Mr. WHITE of California. I agree 
with the gentleman, there will be plenty 
on both sides. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. This 1,400,000 acres 
contemplates the bill if the gentleman’s 
amendment is adopted, because we had 
no estimate after the 40 percent was 
put in. 

Mr. WHITE of California. That is 
correct. I should like to point out that 
the Department of Agriculture's letter 
in regard to this legislation is highly crit- 
ical of the cropland approach which this 
40-percent provision reinstates. The bill 
as originally conceived in the House Sub- 
committee on Agriculture in December 
was based on the historical basis, in 
order to give relief to these people who 
had been hurt by putting it on the county 
factor basis, which is the cropland ap- 
proach, and which caused all this trouble. 
Now they have come in here and stuck 
this 40-percent provision in which reverts 
back to the very cropland procedure 
which I tried so hard to get away from, 
and which the Department of Agriculture 
opposes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. If I understand 
the observation made by the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT], the esti- 
mate that this bill would add 1,400,600 
acres to the plantings of 1950 was made 
without the 40-percent limitation. 

Mr. WHITE of California, That is 
right. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Can the gentle- 
man tell us what the estimate will be 
with the 40-percent limitation in it? 

Mr. WHITE of California. I am sorry 
I cannot. I have tried in vain to get 
those figures, and I have not been able 
to get them. However, it naturally 
should be less. That is a point that has 
been made. 

Mr. COOLEY. If the gentleman will 
yield further, is it not a further fact that 
the original resolution was amended to 
take into consideration irrigated land 
which was not actually planted to cot- 
ton but that was planted to other crops 
at any time during the crop year? I 
thought the Department of Agriculture 
had cleared that up for the gentleman 
to his satisfaction. 

Mr. WHITE of California. That is not 
my complaint at all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. COOLEY. I know it is not, but 
that was the gentleman's complaint until 
it was satisfied. 

Mr. WHITE of California, That was 
one of my complaints. 

Mr. COOLEY. In other words, the 
gentleman will admit we have satisfied 
one of his complaints? 
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Mr. WHITE of California. One of my 
complaints has been satisfied, and I 
thank our distinguished chairman for 
that, but this is the same proposition the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. CAMP] was 
talking about here a while ago. He 
knows the situation. He knows that the 
little farmer is being discriminated 
against. Certainly, this is only tempo- 
rary legislation. The relief that is asked 
for here is asked for on a historical basis. 
So why put back in here a provision 
which throws it onto the cropland basis, 
and which caused all the trouble in the 
first place? If we are going to have a 
cropland basis, let us have it in the 
permanent legislation, not in this tempo- 
rary legislation. 

I should like to ask the gentleman from 
California [Mr. WERDEL], my distin- 
guished colleague from the minority side, 
if it is not his understanding that the 
farmers in California are in favor of the 
removal of this 40-percent limitation. 

Mr. WERDEL. As far as I have heard, 
that is correct. 

Mr. WHITE of California. I am glad 
to hear the gentleman say that. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. Can the gentleman 
tell us how much more it will add to the 
cost of this measure, to come out of the 
taxpayers of this country, if this provi- 
sion is eliminated from the bill? What 
is the difference in dollars and cents? 

Mr. WHITE of California. I am sorry 
I do not have the exact figures, but it is 
not a considerable sum when compared 
to the total relief that would be afforded 
under the 70-percent and 50-percent 
provisions. 

Mr. KEATING. The gentleman does 
concede that to eliminate this provision 
would make this bill cost something more 
than it would with the provision in it? 

Mr. WHITE of California. Undoubt- 
edly it would, but I call the gentleman’s 
attention again to the fact that this pro- 
vision was not in there when the farm- 
ers voted, and it is a fraud by the United 
States Government to haye them vote 
with that assumption and then turn 
around and pass legislation which knifes 
them. 

Mr. KEATING. Does not the gentle- 
man feel that we should have the exact 
facts about the cost of this measure be- 
fore us before we are asked to involve 
our Government in the sums of money 
contemplated by such a measure, or by 
his amendment? 

Mr. WHITE of California. I will give 
the gentleman this much definite infor- 
mation: It certainly would not exceed 
$25,000,000. 

Mr. KEATING. That is a great deal 
of money out in my section of the 
country. 

Mr. WHITE of California. It certainly 
is, but it was committed to the farmers 
when they voted on the acreage-quota 
referendum, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word and ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes. 


1950 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
in the first place, I wish to say I shall 
support the resolution because a little 
acreage for some exceedingly poor farm- 
ers who need it in my section will do 
some good, But I shall not try to convey 
the idea to my people back home and to 
the people of Texas that this will help 
in a measurable way the ones who prob- 
ably were hurt the most as a result of 
this legislation. I have some PMA letters 
from counties which I received, in which 
I asked them how a 70-percent amend- 
ment and a 50-percent amendment, as 
originally proposed, would help in their 
respective sections. I want to read the 
answers to some of those inquiries. One 
of them comes from the county of Shel- 
by, which is not in my district. It says: 

The county set aside 1,045 acres as a re- 
serve for new grower cotton allotments. We 
have in Shelby County 2,242 farms which 
come under this above classification. It is 
estimated that 50 percent of these farms will 
apply for a new grower allotment, and, mind 
you, not by any means are those all new 
growers. They are simply people who did not 
grow cotton in the base years 1946, 1947, and 
1948. Many of these are veterans who have 
returned home. 


Now, what have you according to the 
situation today? A thousand acres to 
distribute among 1,100 applicants. The 
important thing is how many additional 
acres will this resolution give that coun- 
ty. At the most, it will give them, ac- 
cording to information sent me January 
6, 1950, by Mr. Vance, our State com- 
mittee PMA chairman, 995 acres—995 
acres added to a thousand will mean that 
the county of Shelby, which is not in my 
district, will have about 2,000 acres to 
distribute to about 1,000 or 1,100 farm- 
ers—amounting to 2 acres apiece of not 
very fertile land. If you think that is a 
square deal, you have a right to your 
own conclusion. 

Here we have another county, Harri- 
son County. Their communication is 
dated January 3. The PMA office wrote 
me and said: 

Under the 1950 allotment formula up to 
300 and 400 farmers will be forced to cease 
farming, as their acreage is too small to ob- 
tain credit, Under the 70-percent provision 
they will get 749 acres. They will get 768 
acres under the 50 percent. At the most, 
1,214 acres. One thousand two hundred and 
fourteen acres of poor land will not go very 
far toward taking care of 300 or 400 families. 


I talked to the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. TACKETT] a moment ago. I 
have a letter from his county committee 
in Pike County, which is in the State of 
Arkansas. They say: 

Under the 1950 allotment program 200 
farmers stand a good chance to be driven off 
their farms. 


I asked him how much they will get 
under this, and according to his informa- 
tion, they will get some 50 additional 
acres. 

I have a letter from Smith County, 
Miss. Incidentally, I am going to put all 
these letters in the Recorp, Some al- 
ready are in the Recorp. They say that 
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200 farmers stand a good chance to be 
driven from the farm. How much addi- 
tional acreage does Smith County get? 
According to some figures which the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. COLMER] 
obtained, they get 369 acres under the 
75-percent provision, 124 acres under the 
50-percent provision, and at the most 392 
acres. 

We have other counties. We have one 
down here which is not in my district— 
Trinity County. Here is what they say 
in their letter: 

We have 175 acres of cotton to be dis- 
tributed to new grower cotton farms. To 
date there have heen at least 320 applicants 
for this acreage. The applications for the 
acreage are from farmers who shifted during 
the war to other crops and GI's returning 
from the war. 


That is, they have under the present 
situation 175 acres to distribute to 320 
farmers. 

How much do they get under this new 
amendment? They get 103 acres under 
the 70 percent; they get 321 acres under 
the 50 percent; and, at most, 340 acres. 

I have a note here from Forsyth, Ga. 
I asked them for a comment on the 70- 
percent and 50-percent provisions. 
“What good will this amendment do your 
county?” The letter that comes to me 
from Forsyth, Ga., says this: 

The amendment attached, if approved, 
would be of no benefit to this county. 


I do not know whether they are right 
or wrong, but that is what they say. 

Let us see what we find from Rusk 
County, in Texas, with reference to the 
70-percent and the 50-percent provi- 
sions. These figures are very pertinent. 
Here is what they say: 

If Resolution 384 goes through as now writ- 
ten, it will be very damaging to the farmers 
of Rusk County. A 20 percent sample of the 
2,550 farms receiving allotment was tabulated 
with the following results— 


This was written January 10— 
1,34714 acres would be the increase, of which 
160 farms would receive less than 1 acre and 
295 farms would receive the balance. This 
would leave 2,095 farms receiving less than 
their original 1950 allotment. 


I read that letter to the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Jones], and he 
thought it was wrong. I sent it to our 
State committee chairman. He said as 
far as he could see it was correct, I hope 
it is not correct, but I fear it is correct. 
I repeat, I trust it is not correct. 

I have a letter from Sabine County. 
What does it say? The letter was writ- 
ten January 3: 

What this county needs is additional acre- 
age for established allotments of new farm 
operators who have been released from war- 
time jobs and have no other ready means of 
livelihood. We have 115.3 acres and approxi- 
mately 250 farmers have requested this 
acreage, 


What does this amendment do? It 
gives them 196 acres under the 70 per- 
cent; it gives them 157 acres under the 
50 percent; and, at most, 240 acres. 

I have a letter from Natchitoches Par- 
ish, La. The letter was dated January 4: 

There may be about 300 farm families in 


Natchitoches Parish displaced because of re- 
duction of acreage. 
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This bill, according to figures I have 
put in the Recorp, gives them 320 addi- 
tional acres under the plan which gives 
them most. 

We have a county that Mr. REGAN, my 
colleague, represents. As I understand, 
it was drastically cut. If the figures that 
Mr. Vance gave me are correct with ref- 
erence to that county, under the 70-per- 
cent provision, it will get 396 more acres; 
under the 50-percent provision, 1,211 
more acres; and, at most, up to 1,343 
acres. 

I have another friend down in another 
section of Texas. He is what you call a 
big farmer. The county is Willesy. 
Under the 70 percent, that county gets 
1,906 more acres. Four hundred and 
thirty acres under the 50-percent provi- 
sion, and 1,949 acres at the most. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BECK WORTH. I shall yield in 
just a moment. 

Here is what I want to say to those 
here today. I submit that although an 
attempt has been made to be helpful, we 
are falling far short in helping the group 
of people who need help most. Do not 
tell me that these people, many of them, 
are not genuine cotton farmers. They 
are people who may not have been there 
in 1946, 1947, and 1948, but many of them, 
with the exception of the time which they 
spent in the war, and with the exception 
of the time they spent at war plants, and 
perhaps 2 years after the war closed, 
have farmed all of their lives. Do you 
think that is a good thing? Do you think 
it is justified or that it is a good type of 
economy to deny genuine cotton farmers 
the right to have a crop? That, in my 
opinion, is what is occurring under the 
provisions of the legislation originally 
passed in August 1949, and it will not be 
cured to any great extent in many cases 
by that which we are passing today. 

Mr. Chairman, under most of the let- 
ters herewith I am placing the number 
of additional acres which would be re- 
quired for the respective counties. I 
refer to the (1) 70-percent plan, (2) the 
50-percent plan, (3) higher than 50 per- 
cent. I believe my figures are reasonably 
accurate and indicate in the main how 
many additional acres the counties would 
get. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Center, Tex., January 6, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 

Congressman of Third District of 
Tezas, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN BECKWORTH : In reply to 
your letter of January 3, 1950, in which you 
quote a portion of Mr. B. F. Vance's letter in 
regard to a reserve set aside by the county 
committee for adjustment purposes, I wish to 
advise: 

In answer to the first question as to how 
many acres the county committee reserved 
for old farms which have not been growing 
cotton recently, and the second question, 
“How many new farms”, we wish to say that 
new farms and old cotton farms, as well, are 
put under one classification as “new grower” 
farms. These farms are eligible to apply for 
a “new grower” cotton allotment. The 
county committee set aside 1,041 acres as a 
reserve for “new grower” cotton allotments, 
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We have in Shelby County 2,242 farms which 
come under the above classification. It is 
estimated that approximately 50 percent of 
these farms will apply for a new grower allot- 
ment. 
We hope that this information will clarify 
these questions for you. 
Very truly yours, 
JOHN A. KIMMEY, 
Secretary, Shelby County PMA. 


Shelby County, 781 acres, 70 percent; 
676 acres, 50 percent; 995 acres, higher, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 

PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Marshall, Tez., January 3, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mg. BeckwortH: I would like to re- 
ply to your letter of December 23, 1949, on 
cotton allotments with answers to each ques- 
tion in sequence. 

The 1942 Harrison County allotment was 
75,000 acres. We believe if we could dis- 
tribute the unused 1950 allotment we would 
have 1,500 to 2,000 acres to distribute. 

If we can allot unused acres not many 
genuine cotton farmers would have to aban- 
don farming although some larger farms 
might drop some tenants before their allot- 
ments are corrected. 

War crop credits in this county amounted 
to approximately 2,000 acres. 

Under the 1950 allotment formula up to 
sog and 400 farmers will be forced to cease 

as their acreage is too small to 
obtain credit. 

The Negro farmers with large families on 
farms with 20 to 50 acres of cropland are 
the hardest hit by this method of calculating 
allotments. 

Yours very truly, 
WALCOTT S. BLACK, 
Administrative Officer, 
Harrison County, PMA. 


Harrison County: 749 acres, 70 per- 
cent; 768 acres, 50 percent, 1,214 acres, 
higher. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Hemphill, Tez., January 3, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D. O. 

Sm: In answer to your questionnaire of 
December 23, 1949, the following informa- 
tion can be ed: 

The official cotton allotment for Sabine 
County was 2,920 acres. 

Final allotment was 3,272.7 acres. 

If we could distribute the unused 1950 
allotment in this county we would gain ap- 
proximately 100 acres. Very little of this 
would come from genuine cotton farmers 
who could not continue to farm because of 
small allotments, but from small farms being 
taken out of cultivation. 

The type of war-crop credits being talked 
about would probably help this county very 
little. 

Probably 12 families may be compelled to 
cease cotton farming because of allotments. 
Most of these will be tenants. 

What this county needs is additional acre- 
age for establishing allotments on new farms 
having operators who have been released 
from wartime jobs and having no other ready 
means of livelihood. We have only 115.3 
acres for the purpose, and approximately 200 
farmers have requested this acreage on that 
many farms. 

There are also many GI’s who were not 
Operators of farms when called into service 
because they were still unmarried boys with 
no family responsibilities. 
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These boys Were able to purchase farms in 
1948 and 1949 and are now able to cultivate 
them. 

Because of acreage history they can get no 
cotton, except new allotments. Can they be 
helped? 

Thanks for your interest. 

Yours truly, 
Harris H. MINTON, 
Secretary, Sabine County PMA. 


Sabine County: 196 acres, 70 percent; 
157 acres, 50 percent; 240 acres, higher. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Henderson, Tez., January 4, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
United States Congressman, 
Third District, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. BeckwortH: This is in reply to 
your letters of December 23, 29, and 30, 1949, 
requesting information on the 1950 cotton 
allotment situation in Rusk County. 

There was set up in this county a reserve 
of 1,349.7 acres to distribute to new growers. 
We now estimate that between 900 and 1,000 
farmers will request this acreage. The de- 
mand for farms with any kind of cotton 
allotment is enormous. 

We estimate that there will be approxi- 
mately 200 farms with 2 or more tenants and 
only enough cotton allotment for 100 of 
them. Also, there probably will be over 100 
farms with 1 tenant who will be forced to 
cease farming under the present 1950 allot- 
ment formula. 

Texas probably has enough acres if it 
could be redistributed more equitably be- 
tween counties and also within the county. 

Trusting this information will be of use to 
you and with best wishes, we are, 

en Ages 
D. MANSINGER, 
Chee nan Rusk County 
PMA Committee. 


Rusk County: 639 acres, 70 percent; 
933 acres, 50 percent; 1,364 acres, higher, 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Tyler, Tex., January 3, 1950. 
Mr. LINDLEY 4 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. BeckworTH: In reply to your 
letter of a few days ago, in which you re- 
quested information relative to the cotton 
allotment situation in Smith County, the 
following is submitted. 

1. 1942 Smith County cotton allotment: 
58,000 acres. 

2. Number of acres we would have to re- 
distribute, if the unused 1950 allotment 
could be used. It is estimated that about 
1,000 acres would be released by farmers for 
redistribution. 

8. Number of acres that would come from 
genuine cotton farmers who cannot continue 
to farm because of too little acreage. It is 
doubtful if any acres would be released by 
such farmers, as they would merely reduce. 
the number of tenants on the farm, so that a 
reasonable crop could be had by each tenant. 

4. War crop credit: Smith County would 
receive about 3,000 additional acres if this 
credit were granted. 

5. Number of genuine cotton farmers that 
will be forced to quit farming in Smith 
County due to the 1950 cotton allotment 
formula (including tenants). It is esti- 
mated that at least 500 will be forced off of 
farms due to insufficient cotton acreage. 

Hoping this to be the desired information, 
and should additional information be needed 
don’t fail to call on us. 

For the county committee: 

Dan G. OWEN, 
Secretary, Smith County PMA. 
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Smith County: 319 acres, 70 percent; 
680 acres, 50 percent; 829 acres, higher. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Carthage, Tex., December 29, 1949. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. BECKWORTH: This will acknowl- 
edge your letter of December 19, 1949, re- 
questing certain data relative to cotton al- 
lotments in Panola County, Tex. 

In comparing 1950 with 1942 allotments we 
note that Panola had an allotment of ap- 
proximately 52,700 acres in 1942 and 17,367 
for 1950. These figures include the allot- 
ment for new growers also. 

Tou ask about release and reapportion- 
ment of unused cotton acreage allotment. 
We expect very few acres from this source. 
We estimate 150 for the county. Farmers 
anticipate changes in procedures and fear 
that the surrender of cotton allotment may 
affect any future allotment that would be 
established on the farm. 

We are in bad shape on new grower farms 
(those who did not grow cotton in any of 
the years 1946, 1947, or 1948); 1,300 such 
farms, and only 1,000 acres to distribute. Of 
this 1,300, at least 400 will apply for a portion 
of this acreage. 

I hesitate to estimate the number of ten- 
ants that will be without homes as a result 
of the small allotments in this county. The 
big move will start in the spring and after 
Congress has considered giving some relief. 
They still have hopes that something better 
will come their way. No doubt the gentle- 
man from Wills Point, Tex., was about right 
in his estimates. For example, in Panola 
County, in 1942, 0.3145 percent of the crop- 
land was allowed for cotton while in 1950 
only 0.1398 percent is allowed. 

We appreciate your interest and will gladly 
furnish any additional information upon re- 
quest. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
T. L. VINCENT, 
Administrative Oficer, PMA, Panola 
County, Tez. 


Panola County: 515 acres, 70 percent; 
1,396 acres, 50 percent; 1,570 acres, 
higher. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Forsyth, Ga., January 23, 1950. 
Mr. LINDLEY BeckwortH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SIR: In answer to your inquiry dated 
January 16, 1950, the following is submitted: 

1, The county committee reserved the full 
percent it could reserve. 

2. The committee reserved 15 percent of 
the total county allocation. 

3. The amendment attached, if approved, 
would be of no benefit to this county. 

4. If this county had 50 acres, with no 
strings attached, we could satisfy every Cot- 
ton farmer in the county. 

For the Monroe County committee: 

HucH W. MERCER, 
County Administration Officer, Mon- 
roe County PMA, 


I was reading Sunday the remarks of 
Representative Evins, of Tennessee. He 
referred to some of his counties. As I 
understand, Franklin County, Tenn., 
would set 379 acres, 70 percent; 429 acres, 
50 percent; 464 acres, higher; and Lin- 
coln County, Tenn., would get 8.5 acres, 
70 percent; 919 acres, 50 percent; 919 
acres, higher. 
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Mr. Chairman, please note some infor- 

mation from other States: 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Natchitoches, La., January 4, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BeckwortsH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. BeckwortH: In reply to your let- 
ter of December 24, this is to advise that the 
1942 cotton-acreage allotment for Natchi- 
toches Parish, La., was 50,233.7 acres. 

If we could distribute the unused 1950 
allotments to other farms within the parish, 
I believe that we could pick up between 
2,500 to 3,000 acres. I do not think that 
any of this acreage will come from genuine 
cotton farmers who cannot continue to farm 
because of the reduced acreage. 

Iam not familiar with th> type of war-crop 
credit that is being talked about; therefore 
I cannot answer this question. 

There may be about 800 farm families in 
Natchitoches Parish displaced because of 
reduction of acreage. 

As to the acreage to be distributed to old 
farms which have not grown cotton recently 
and to new farms which have recently come 
into production, we do not have any acre- 
age in the parish for this purpose. 

I understand that there are 35,000 acres 
set aside at the State level to take care of 
new-grower allotments. 

We believe that if we can pick up unused 
acreage and distribute it to farms where ad- 
ditional cotton acreage is needed, many of 
our problems will be solved. Cotton-acre- 
age allotments have been computed for quite 
a few farms where no cotton at all will be 
planted in 1950. 

If you are in need of any additional infor- 
mation on this subject or any other phase 
of the PMA program at the parish level, 
please feel free to call upon me at any time. 

Yours very truly, 
H. L. SISSON, 
Parish Administrative Officer. 


Higher: 320 acres. 


MURFREESBORO, ARK., January 4, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. BECKWoRTH: Pike County is not 
a genuine cotton county as is no doubt the 
area which you represent. Few renters are 
in this county. Each owner cultivates his 
own small farm but the allotment for more 
than one-half of the farms is less than 5 
acres. 

The allotment for 1942 was 6,750 acres. 
The additional acreage with the distribution 
of the unused 1950 allotment could be well 
500. 

No genuine cotton farmer will pool his 
allotment but will cut his renters from 5 to 
2 or 4 to 2. 

The war-crop credit would not help this 
county very much. 

There will be at least 200 farmers com- 
pelled to quit farming because of the 1950- 
allotment formula, 

To old farms without allotment and “new 
farm,” I have 59 acres. I have 200 requests 
for cotton allotments. This would mean at 
least 600 acres, 

Thanking you for your interest and wish- 
ing you the best of success in your untiring 
efforts, I remain, 

Yours very truly, 
REEDER DILDY, 
County Administrative Officer. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Raleigh, Miss., January 4, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. BeckwortH: Reference is made to your 
letter dated December 24. 1949, in regard to 
some information you need concerning the 
cotton allotment. This information is as 
follows: 

1. The allotment for Smith County in 
1942: Approximately 23,000 acres, 

2. Additional unused 1950 allotment that 
could be distributed: 700 acres, 

3. Of this unused acreage, this amount 
will come from genuine cotton farmers who 
cannot continue to farm because of too little 
acreage: 200. 

4. Number of war-crop credits which is 
being talked about which will mean more 
acres to Smith County: 100 acres. 

5. Number of genuine cotton farmers in 
Smith County that might be compelled to 
cease to farm in Smith County under the 
1950-allotment formula: 200. 

6. Number of acres to be distributed to 
farms which have not grown cotton recently 
including new farms: 350, 

Yours very truly, 
ELLIS E. ROBINSON, 
County Administrative Officer, 
Smith County PMA. 


Three hundred sixty-nine acres, 70 
percent; 124 acres, 50 percent; 392 acres, 
higher. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Groveton, Tet., January 3, 1950. 
Hon, LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
Member of Congress, Third District, Texas, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Hon. LINDLEY BeckwortH: This is with 
reference to your letter of inquiry, date of 
December 12, 1949, on the cotton situation 
in Trinity County. We have 175 acres of cot- 
ton to be distributed to new grower cotton 
farms. To date there has been at least 320 
applicants for his acreage. The applicants 
for the acreage are from farmers who shifted 
during the war to other crops, and Gl's re- 
turning from the war. A few of the appli- 
cants, approximately six to eight, are people 
who have been working in defense industry, 
but have returned to the farm because they 
are too old and are being laid off from work, 
due to their age. 

Several applicants are tenants from the 
farm having allotments so low the landlord 
will work the entire crop of cotton; example, 
tenant owning 80 acres of land, approxi- 
mately 45 acres in cultivation, has worked 
peanuts (for market) and cotton on the ad- 
joining farms for the years 1946, 1947, 1948, 
and feed crops on his own farm. Under the 
present law the tenant is a new grower and 
the landlord has a small allotment, which 
necessitates the tenant requesting new- 
grower allotment. 

To clarify the situation in this county, 
we would like to point out that in 1942, 
1,400 farms were growing cotton, compared to 
516 allotment farms in 1950. You can 
imagine the number of requests this office 
will have for new grower allotments. 

May I make a personal observation and 
state that we are 12 months behind on cot- 
ton. Everyone realizes there is a surplus of 
cotton, due to bumper crops in 1949, thereby 
necessitating a reduction in acreage. How- 
ever, if we, or the farmers, have to accept a 
drastic reducton, the buying power of the 
farmer will be reduced so much that in- 
dustry, labor, etc., will be affected to such 
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an extent as to drive our country back to a 
depression, 

In a recent meeting with the local mer- 
chants in our small town, everyone, without 
an exception, has already felt the effects of 
this program. The farmers are holding their 
money and doing without everything ex- 
cept the absolute necessities. 

I wish that you, as well as Mr. PickerT and 
the others, could be in our office and get the 
reaction of the farmers that visit this office, 
Then you would have a clearer picture of the 
whole situation. The farmers are not as 
critical as you would expect, but are dis- 
turbed. 

It is hard for us to write the story as it ac- 
tually is in our county, but hope this will 
help you in your fight for better farm pro- 
grams, Please call upon us for any informa- 
ton you need and we shall work day and 
night to supply you with the information. 

Very truly yours, 
FRANK N. CATES, 
Secretary, PMA, Trinity County. 


Trinity County: 627 acres, 70 percent; 
1,316 acres, 50 percent; 1,442 acres, 
higher. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Athens, Ter., January 18, 1950. 
Mr. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. BeckwortH: Henderson County 
reserved 1,450 acres of its official county allot- 
ment, all but 334 acres were used in adjust- 
ing 5- to 15-acre and other farms. 

The chief concern of the committee is new- 
grower allotments as you see we only have 
334 acres for this purpose, which will only be 
a drop in the bucket when distributed among 
1,000 new growers. 

We think you could relieve the situation 
in east Texas if you could get a price sup- 
port on dry black-eyed and cream peas. Un- 
derstand the State of California has one on 
black-eyed beans, which is the same as our 
peas. 

The county committee concurs with Hous- 
ton County in that the amendment will not 
help this county if we have to use the BAE 
acreage for the county, I am enclosing copy 
of a letter we sent Tom Pickett. 

If we can be of further help, please advise. 

Yours sincerely, 
RAYMOND G. MAGERS, 
Chairman, PMA Committee of 
Henderson County. 


Henderson County: 599 acres, 70 per- 
cent; 3,404 acres, 50 percent; 3,454 acres, 
higher. 

At this point I desire to include some 
additional letters and one table: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Henderson, Tex., January 10, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
United States Congressman, Third Dis- 
trict, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. BECKWORTH: This will acknowl- 
edge your letter of January 6, 1950, relative 
to the cotton allotments in Rusk County. 
We also received a copy of House Joint Reso- 
lution 384. 

The copy of Judge Selman’s telegram at- 
tached to your letter states the situation in 
Rusk County the same as it applies to Hous- 
ton County. If Resolution 384 goes through 
as now written, it will be very damaging to 
the farmers of Rusk County. 

A 20-percent sample of the 2,550 farms re- 
ceiving an allotment was tabulated with the 
following results: 
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One thousand three hundred and forty- 
seven and one-half acres would be the in- 
crease, of which 160 farms would receive less 
than 1 acre and 295 farms would receive the 
balance, This would leave 2,095 farms re- 
ceiving less than their original 1950 allot- 
ment. 

This penalty to the bulk of the cotton 
farms would be a direct result of an arbi- 
trary adjustment of the planted history by 
the county committee in order to meet the 
figures of the BAE. 

We have 2,105 other farms which do not 
have a planted history for 1946, 1947, or 1948 
but many of them did grow cotton in 1949. 
There is a reserve of 1349.7 acres set up for 
new growers. We have over 100 applications 
for “new grower” allotments and more coming 
in every day. It is estimated there may be 
as many as 900 in all. 

Respectfully yours, 
B. A. DINWIDDEE, 
Secretary, Rusk County PMA. 


Mr. Chairman, according to some fig- 
ures I have taken from records of the 
Department of Agriculture and from the 
1949 Texas Almanac, a publication of 
the Dallas Morning News, some very in- 
teresting county cotton acreage compar- 
isons exist in Texas. In 1942 the cotton 
acreage allotment of some 14 east Texas 
counties I refer to was 720,501; the 1950 
cotton acreage allotment of the same 14 
counties is 225,953 acres—less than one- 
third of the number of acres they had in 
1942. The 1940 total population of the 
14 counties was 494,004. They have more 
people now, I would estimate. The 1949 
Texas Almanac shows the 14 east Texas 
counties to have some 43,127 farms. 

I think it can be shown, on the other 
hand, there are counties in Texas in- 
dividually having in them considerably 
less than 100,000 people and individually 
less than 2,500 farms that have more 
allotted cotton acreage than all the 14 
counties with their over 40,000 farms 
and almost one-half million people 
whereas the latter counties referred to 
individually had less than one-fourth of 
the cotton acreage then allotted the 14 
counties in 1942. 

At this point I desire to include a table 
which I feel is reasonably accurate based 
on the sources referred to: 

Some cotton allotment comparisons 


CARTHAGE, TEX., January 5, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
Member of Congress, Third District of 
Texas, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Beckworts: This will answer 
your letter of December 23, 1949, regarding 
proposed legislation to relieve the deplorable 
situation that cotton growers in Panola 
County, Tex., find themselves. No doubt the 
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same conditions exist in most of east Texas, 
parts of Arkansas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, and the northern part of 
Mississippi. In referring to these areas, I 
have in mind sections of the country where 
poorer land and smaller farms are located. 
They were populated with people, both col- 
ored and white, with limited education, small 
incomes, large families, and low credit rat- 
ings. Then the war came and age groups af- 
fected by selective service could not be de- 
ferred because of insufficient units on these 
small farms. For economical and patriotic 
reasons those rejected for military service 
went to nearby shipyards, defense plants, and 
other employment necessary to the war effort 
and even to large farms in other sections of 
the country where farming is carried out on a 
mass-production scale. Rising prices made 
it necessary that they earn more money than 
could be expected from a small farm. 

After the war was over these farmers did 
not readily return to the farm for economical 
reasons. This resulted in little or no cotton 
history on many farms in Panola County dur- 
ing the base perlod—1946-48. In fact 1,300 
of the 2,860 farms in this county have no 
cotton history. Many of these farm people 
that we refer to have returned to their farms 
now, because industries are catching up with 
orders and this labor is no longer needed. 
Since industry is not obligated to pay men 
they don't need, these people must be allowed 
the privilege of earning a living and farming 
is all they know. This county has only 1,000 
acres of cotton allotment to give these non- 
history farms and if one-half of this 1,300 
apply for an allotment, there will be less than 
2 acres of cotton allowed for each farm. On 
these 1,560 history farms in Panola County, 
most of them will be allowed less than 14 
percent of their cropland for a cotton allot- 
ment—the county factor is .1398. This situ- 
ation makes many farmers unreasonable to 
talk to and you can hardly blame them. 
Their normal farm life was interrupted by 
the war and they became displaced persons 
for such period and it will take time, even 
& longer period of time, for their readjust- 
ment than most any other industry. By 
comparison, farmers were allowed over 31 per- 
cent of their cropland for a cotton allotment 
before the war. 

You asked about the proposed 70-50 
amendment for the sections of the country 
that we mention, but I doubt if very much 
relief can come from this amendment. In 
this country it was necessary to make se- 
vere downward adjustments in cotton acre- 
ages reported by the farmer, to come within 


. BAE estimates. These adjustments had to 


be made on an individual farm basis and 
when the farmer complained he was told that 
such adjustment would not affect his cotton 
allotment because at least 1 of the 3 years 
1946, 1947, or 1948 had been left reasonably 
high. We told him wrong if the 70-50 
amendment is passed and many appeal cases 
will result. 

You asked what provisions would be 
needed to give some relief. I will say an 
amendment as follows would give us much 
relief and not take too much additional cot- 
ton acreage: (1) Irrespective of the county 
factor, the cotton allotment on any history 
farm shall not be less than 75 percent of 
the highest acreage reported by the farmer 
to be planted to cotton in 1946, 1947, or 1948 
but not to exceed 30 percent of the cropland 
on the farm. (2) Grant additional cotton 
acreage to the county committee for distri- 
bution to extreme hardship cases including 
nonhistory farms. (3) Allow unused cotton 
acreage to be returned to the county com- 
mittee for redistribution to other farms. 

This is what I think about the situation 
in general, We are dealing with the same 
farmer who grew cotton for 5 and 6 cents 
per pound in the early thirties. That is why 
they voted for marketing quotas on Decem- 
ber 15, 1949, and not because they were satis- 
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fied with their newly established allotment, 
They do have hopes, however, that some re- 
lief will be offered when Congress meets in 
January. Mr. BECKWORTH, I believe you will 
agree, it’s no time for any one to be trying 
to place the blame on the other fellow for 
criticizing or grabbing glory. The welfare 
of many people are affected and cannot be 
helped by “passing the buck.” I have con- 
fidence in Congress and the Department of 
Agriculture working out a program fair to 
the areas of the country that I mention. 
Be assured of my sincere appreciation for 
your personal interest in this subject. With 
kindest regards, I am, 
Yours very truly, 
T. L. VINCENT, 
Secretary, Panola County PMA, 


HENDERSON, TEX., January 10, 1950. 
Mr. BECKWORTH. 

Dear Sm: I am writing you in regard to 
my farms. I have 278.02 acres of cultivated 
land and five tenant houses and they did not 
give me any land to work in cotton. It looks 
like I ought to have got some acres. Every- 
body around me got some acres but me. I 
would like for you to tell me how to get some 
land so the tenants can grow some cotton, 
if they don’t get some it is going to be the 
worst depression that has been in this part 
of section for many years. 

If there is any way you see to help me, will 
appreciate it. 

Your friend, 
H. E. PRICES. 


JANUARY 11, 1950. 
Mr. B. F. VANCE, 

Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration, Department of Agriculture, 
College Station, Ter.: 

Please wire me immediately why you re- 
served only 3.7 percent for State reserve cot- 
ton acreage rather than 10 percent for reserve, 

LINDLEY BeckworrtH, 
Member of Congress. 


Note why no higher percentage was 
reserved by the State committee: 

COLLEGE STATION, TEX., January 11, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BseckwortH, 

Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Less than 10 percent of State cotton allot- 
ment was reserved by committee for the rea- 
son that it was felt that the amount reserved 
was enough to take away from the stable 
cotton-producing area of Texas. Details rel- 
ative to studies made by committee too 
voluminous to wire. 

B. F. VANCE, 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Tyler, Tez., January 10, 1950. 
Mr. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. BECKWORTH: About 300 to 400 
additional acres would be given to Smith 
County if the 70-percent amendment were 
added. This is taking into consideration 
that we were required to adjust downward 
the reported acreage to get within the BAE 
figures. If the actual farmers’ reported 
acreage were used as a basis it would greatly 
help this country. 

The number of acres that we have to dis- 
tribute to old cotton farms which grew cot- 
ton first since the war in 1949 is 600 acres, 
new farms will have to draw their allotment 
from this same 600 acres. There are 5,600 
farms in this county. Only 2,190 of these 
were eligible to draw a regular cotton allot- 
ment. This leaves about 3,400 to draw their 
allotment from the 600 acres, 
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Up to the present time we have about 300 
requests for this acreage, each day adds a 
good many more, and it is estimated that 
we will have at least 500 requests for this 
acreage by the time we are required to quit 
taking applications. 

Trusting this to be the desired informa- 
tion, I am, 

Sincerely, 
Dan G. OWEN, 
Secretary, Smith County PMA. 


THE CAIN BANKING Co., 
Winnsboro, Tez., January 26, 1950. 
ÙNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT AGENCY, 
Quitman, Tez. 

GENTLEMEN: It is indeed very seldom that 
I am so aroused to the extent that I write 
& letter of this sort, but from actual facts 
that have come to my attention in the past 
weeks, I cannot but write and express my 
personal views concerning this new agricul- 
tural allotment program. 

Let me give you a concrete example of the 
situation as it exists in Wood County: Yes- 
terday a man came into my office, who started 
farming last year, and will in all probability 
need assistance in making a crop this year. 
He is a good man, and has a good credit 
rating with us. Yet this man is allowed no 
cotton allotment, and no peanut allotment 
on his place for the year 1950. 

As a banker, I feel that it is my duty to 
make funds available to good farmers on a 
sound, conservative basis. My question, 
then, is this: How can I help the commu- 
nity and how can I help the farmers when 
in the beginning I know that it is impossible 
to hope for any repayment of a loan on such 
conditions. My second question is this: Is 
the government lending agency going to take 
care of farmers who are burdened by this 
limited acreage allotment? My third ques- 
tion is this: How is one of our east Texas 
farmers going to produce, and how is he go- 
ing to live? 

I am aware of the fact that this letter will 
in all probability create no adjustment of 
the. many inequalities; yet I urge you to 
consider it, and if necessary forward it to the 
persons who control and promulgate your 
rules. I want my protest to be recorded. 

Yours very truly, 
MALVIN CAIN, 


BEN WHEELER, TEX., January 13, 1950. 
Hon, LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: We, the undersigned farmers in 
the Ben Wheeler area of Van Zandt County, 
Tex., hereby protest the cotton program as 
passed to apply to 1950 acreage allotments. 

We feel that the quota for this section of 
this county is inadequate for the mainte- 
nance of decent living standards. 

We further object to its arrangements 
whereby it cuts the scale of acreage too low 
for new farmers and farmers who, on account 
of the war and postwar labor shortages, 
and the planting of wartime crops, were un- 
able to plant their usual cotton acreage for 
a period of several years prior to the census 
taken to determine the acreage allotments 
for this area. A large number of our farmers 
are not represented or permitted to partici- 
pate in the regulation of this measure as it 
is now set up; and 

We respectfully request that you use every 
facility at your command to work this meas- 
ure into more equitable and desirable form, 

Respectfully, 

O. H. Moseley, W. H. James, H. I. Brooks, 
G. R. Preston, L. Pinkerton, S. O. 
Cooper, H. A. Land, J. T. Butler, Tom 
Jenkins, N. A. Urvier, A. J. Burnett, 
J. E. Howell, H. J. Adrian, W. G. Gil- 
christ, C. R. Stouford, Joe Palmer, 
F. A. Easley, J. T. Parsons. 
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BEN WHEELER, TEX., January 13, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWoRTH, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: We, the undersigned farmers in 
the Ben Wheeler area of Van Zandt County, 
Tex., hereby protest the cotton program 
as passed to apply to 1950 acreage allot- 
ments. 

We feel that the quota for this section of 
this county is inadequate for the mainte- 
nance of decent living standards. 

We further object to its arrangements 
whereby it cuts the scale of acreage too low 
for new farmers and farmers who, on ac- 
count of the war and postwar labor short- 
ages, and the planting of wartime crops, 
were unable to plant their usual cotton 
acreage for a period of several years prior to 
the census taken to determine the acreage 
allotments for this area. A large number 
of our farmers are not represented or per- 
mitted to participate in the regulation of 
this measure as it is now set up; and 
we respectfully request that you use every 
facility at your command to work this meas- 
ure into more equitable and desirable form. 

Respectfully, 

John N. Huff, Ollie Hall, J. E. Smith, 
Jack Hancock, C. D. Briggs, G. H. 
Mullins, O. B. Biggs, E. E. Leine, R. S. 
Miller, C. M. Handcock, J. E. Wallace, 
A. G. Oxford, C. L. Youngblood, O. R. 
Cade, G. M. Martin, J. F. Allen, L. G. 
Moor, A. G. Cole, J. S. Grisham, M. L, 
Ayres, J. P. Mayon, C. Myers, E. Myers, 
Arch Johnson, Bishop Beasley, Homer 
Hixon, A. C. Pope, A. L. Norton, E. H. 
Brown, J. O. Fletcher, J. L. Fletcher, 
M. E. Jones, Bonteel Jones, I. H. 
Slaughter, J. D. Brown, Sr., J. D, 
Smith, Bon Leybrand, T. B. Thorn- 
burgh, F. F. Watts, J. F. Sides, H. A. 
Reynolds, J. E. Davidson, J. B. Coker, 
James O. Jenkins, W. B. Jenkins, Jack 
Stanger, Billy Moseley, G. T. Clarke, C. 
T. Gray, T. D. Stangor, Hubbard 
Palmer, Leroy Walker, L. P. Davidson, 
B. L. Stevens, G. R. Beggs, A. L. Clark, 
A. F. Butler, C. R. Peaney, H. C. West, 
Roy Spencer, M. H. Huddle, C. R. 
Cotton, Raymond Cotton, N. E. Hard- 
wick, J. R. McCraw, W. G. Gilbert, 
C. F. Ayers, L. D. Ayers, John L. Jones, 
Clyde Friess, D. R. Thornburgh, J. E. 
Thornburgh, J. Y. Lane, W. J. John- 
son, Ardeon Hallman, J. B. Hardwick, 
©. H. Love, H. L. Love, W. H, 
Minburn, N. R. Cantrell, A. B. Pyros, 
L. F. Hines, R. M. Eling, Howard 
Preston, J. J. Hopp, S. H. Ruske, T. T. 
Hines, Tommy Jack Hines, W. S. Byrd, 
L. J. Veazey, C. L. Clark, Ralph Stan- 
farb, W. H. Phillips, M. A. Reid, C. B. 
Rector, A. S. Rector, V. E. Stringer, 
C. W. Shaw, J. J. Hobbs, Jr., W. E. 
Fountain, Billie J. Beggs, Ray Stone, 
A. C. Phillip, R. J. Hilburn, A. W. Hall, 
J. V. Thornbush, Al Smith, W. H. 
Walker, W. L. Jackson, J. F. Love, W. 
L. Jones, P. P. Russell, A. C. Heard. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 14, 1950. 

Dran SECRETARY BRANNAN: I note several 
cotton States, including Texas, did not 
reserve the 10-percent cotton acreage their 
States offices could have reserved. 

Did the Department of Agriculture advise 
these State committees to reserve the 
amounts reserved? Did it advise them not 
to reserve the amounts reserved? Was the 
Department consulted on this? 

Please have the proper person call me 
when this is received. 

Regards, 
LINDLEY BECKWORTH. 
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CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HoUsE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 28, 1950. 

Dran SECRETARY BRANNAN: If a cotton 
farmer in a cotton county is given the allot- 
ment of 10 acres this year, 1950, and under 
the Cooley resolution releases it—the Cooley 
resolution now being considered—the House 
will he be assured the same 10 acres next year 
is he desires it, assuming the cotton acreage 
in his county remains the same? Will he be 
allowed to vote if he grows no cotton in 1950 
or has no interest in any cotton that is 
grown in 1950? 

I'd like this information on the Hill, if pos- 
a before the vote comes on the resolu- 
tion. 


Regards, 
LINDLEY BECKWORTH. 
P. S. Would he be regarded as a new cot- 
ton farmer in 1951? 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Nashville, Tenn., January 19, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BeckwortH, E 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. BECKWORTH: We are enclosing a 
summary by counties of the probable acre- 
age required under certain provisions of the 
proposed legislation quoted in your letter 
of January 10, 1950, in which you requested 
this information. 
We shall be glad to furnish you with any 
further information that we have available., 
Very truly yours, 


CARL Fry, 
Chairman, State PMA Committee. 


County summary of total additional acreage 
required—Re 50- and 70-percent provisions 
oj proposed legislation 


Additional acreage required 
based on adjusted —.— 


0 0 
14.5 19.0 

0 0 
171.9 203.1 

0 0 
1, 525. 0 3,023.5 
211.0 212.5 
60.0 70.5 S45 
699.5] 1060.0 621.5 
27 0 2.7 
224.5) 8857. 5 892.0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 
930.0] 448.5] 1,065.5 
168.5] 183.0 290. 0 
379.5] 329.0 401.5 
255.0 220.0 420.0 
1,714.0 | 1,874.5] 2,036.5 

0 0 0 
` i? : ns 83.1 
. č 103.5 
sino | "sors . 
2,011.0 1, 274. 0 2, C14. 5 
928.5 336.5 905.5 
93.0 80.0 135.5 
0 12.5 12.5 

0 0 0 

0 0 9 
1,775.0 0 1,775.0 

0 0 0 
1,786.5 | 3, 100.0 3,863.0 
0 20.0 20.0 
8.5] 919.0 110.0 

0 0 0 
44.3 6.5 44.3 
2,855.0 | 1,343.0] 3,078.0 
980.0] 167.5 1,045.0 
81.2] 112.6 120.6 
88.0 117.5 117.5 
0 2.5 2.5 
41.7 21.5 46.7 
20 7.5 9.5 
0 10.0 10.0 
1,499.51 1,117.0] 1, 805.0 
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County summary of total additional acreage 
required—Re 50- and 70-percent provisions 
of proposed legislation—Continued 


Additional acreage required 


based on adjusted acreage 
Under 
Under 70- Under 50-| higher 
percent | percent | 50- or 70- 
provisionſprovision] percent 
provision 
0 0 0 
20. 0 51.4 52.5 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
263.0 266.0 360.0 
0 0 0 
29.5 24.0 53.5 
0 0 0 
557. 0 56.0 590. 5 
0 0 0 
14.9 34.1 36.3 
59.0 347.0 353.5 
2,732.5 | 2,896.0 3, 180.0 
0 0 0 
8.5 0 7.0 
0 0 0 
State total 24, 629.6 | 23. 617. 4 36, 095. 8 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Nashville, Tenn., January 19, 1950. 

Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 

Member of Congress, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. BECKWORTH: In reply to your 
communication of January 13, 1950, regard- 
ing the State committee reserve under the 
1950 cotton marketing quota program, we 
desire to inform you that the State com- 
mittee withheld 10 percent of the State acre- 
age allotment for distribution to counties 
on the basis of historical trends in acreage, 
abnormal conditions affecting plantings, 
small farms, and applications for new farm 
allotments. All of this reserve has been dis- 
tributed to cotton counties with the excep- 
tion of that for new farm allotments which 
will be distributed after February 15, which 
is the closing date for applications for new 
farm allotments in Tennessee. 

We believe that this reserve has been ade- 
quate from a State basis. 

Very truly yours, 


CARL Fry, 
Chairman, State PMA Committee. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, DÐ. C., January 24, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BEcKworTH, 

House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. BeckwortH: This is in reply to 
your letters, one of which was dated January 
3, 1950, two January 4, 1950, one January 5, 
1950, and one January 13, 1950, with which 
you enclosed a copy of a telegram which you 
had received from Mr. Roy Selman, county 
judge of Crockett, Tex., dated January 3, 
1950. You will note these telegrams are all 
exactly alike and were transmitted to us 
under five different memorandums on the 
dates described above. 

Each of the inquiries is relative to the use 
of Bureau of Agricultural Economics data in 
the determination of cotton acreage allot- 
ments. Section 301 (c) of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, pro- 
vides that: 

“The latest available statistics of the Fed- 
eral Government shall be used by the Sec- 
retary in making the determinations re- 
quired to be made by the Secretary under 
this Act.” (7 U. S. C. 1940 ed. 1301 (c), Feb. 
ruary 16, 1958, 52 Stat. 43.) 
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Therefore, we have in accordance with the 
law used the latest available statistics of 
the Government in the determination of cot- 
ton acreage allotments. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES F. BRANNAN, 
Secretary. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, January 24, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mn. BECKWORTH: Your note of Janu- 
ary 9 to the President with which you en- 
closed a copy of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of January 3 has been referred to us for con- 
sideration. 

I find that we have already given you our 
comments on the present cotton-acreage- 
allotment law, and our Solicitor and Acting 
Director of our Cotton Branch have discussed 
corrective measures with you. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES F. BRANNAN, 
Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
College Station, Tez., January 20, 1949. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. BECKWORTH: This is in reply to 
your letter of December 29, 1949, with refer- 
ence to a letter you received from Mr. For- 
rest Gilbert, Rural Route No. 3, Grand Saline, 
Tex., concerning acreage allotments on cot- 
ton and peanuts. 

It appears that the farm in which Mr. Gil- 
bert is interested is not eligible for an old 
grower cotton allotment under the provisions 
of Public Law 272 because there was no cot- 
ton planted on the farm in 1946, 1947, and 
1948, or regarded as planted in 1946 and 1947 
under Public Law, 12. If Mr. Gilbert wishes 
to grow cotton on his farm in 1950, he should 
contact his county PMA committee and make 
application for a new farm cotton allotment. 
The State committee has established March 
1, 1950, as the final date for applications for 
new farm allotments to be filed with the 
county committee, with the county commit- 
tee having the privilege of setting an earlier 
closing date. In view of this, we suggest that 
Mr. Gilbert contact his county committee 
within the near future. 

Under legislation contained in the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
1950 peanut acreage allotments are at this 
time being established by county PMA com- 
mittees for farms on which peanuts were 
picked or threshed in one or more of the 
years 1947, 1948, and 1949. If Mr. Gilbert’s 
farm did not have peanuts picked or threshed 
in any of these 3 years and if he wishes to 
apply for a new farm peanut allotment for 
1950, he should contact his county PMA com- 
mittee within the near future. 

The producer indicates in his letter that 
he may possibly desire to plant peanuts for 
feed purposes. You may possibly wish to ad- 
vise him that there will be no restriction in 
1950 on the acreage of peanuts planted and 
hogged-off. 

With reference to the eligibility of farmers 
to vote in the cotton referendum held De- 
cember 15, 1949, it may be pointed out that 
farmers eligible to vote in this referendum 
were those in the production of cot- 
ton in the calendar year 1948. 

We hope that we haye made the matter 
clear to you. When we can be of further 
service to you, please advise. 

Very truly yours, 
B. F. VANCE, 
Chairman, State PMA Committee. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
College Station, Ter., January 19, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. BECKWORTH: This will reply to 
your letter of January 6 with which you en- 
closed a copy of a letter from Miss Cora 
Johnson, Longstreet, La. Miss Johnson had 
requested your assistance in securing cotton 
allotments for Panola County farmers. 

As you know, 1950 farm cotton allotments 
have been determined in strict accordance 
with regulations and instructions issued by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. These are based 
on public laws passed by the Congress. Con- 
sequently, there is nothing that the State 
committee can do to increase farm allot- 
ments except as the Congress may provide 
in amendatory legislation. I believe sugges- 
tions made in my letter of this date, if en- 
acted into law, will provide considerable re- 
lief, particularly in east Texas counties where 
small allotments have been established, 

Very truly yours, 
B. F. VANCE, 
Chairman, State Committee. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING, 
ADMINISTRATION, 
College Station, Tex., January 19, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. BECKWORTH: This will reply to 
your letter of Jgnuary 7 with which you 
enclosed a copy of a letter from Mr. B. B. 
Rabb, Point, Tex. Mr. Rabb suggested an 
alternate method of apportioning county 
cotton allotments to eligible farms in the 
county. 

The suggestions made for making farm 
cotton allotments are substantially the same 
as those included in my letter of this date 
which was in reply to your letter of Decem- 
ber 30. I believe the proposal has consid- 
erable merit, particularly for east Texas 
counties. It is also approximately the same 
proposal that was made by the Department 
of Agriculture spokesmen at the time rec- 
ommendations were made to the first session 
of the Eighty-first Congress on ways and 
means of making farm cotton allotments. 

Very truly yours, 
B. F. VANCE, 
Chairman, State Committee. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
College Station, Tex., January 19, 1950, 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dzar Mr. BECKWORTH: This will reply to 
your letter of January 10 with which you en- 
closed a copy of a letter from Mr. A. M. Main- 
er, route 3, Carthage, Tex. Mr. Mainer had 
requested your assistance in securing a larger 
cotton allotment for a neighbor’s farm. 

There is no indication in the letter that 
county and community committeemen have 
not established the 5-acre allotment in ac- 
cordance with regulations and instructions 
issued from this office. However, if the 
neighbor of Mr. Mainer is dissatisfied with 
the allotment he should file an application 
for review with the local PMA secretary at 
Carthage, Tex. A duly constituted review 
committee will review the determination of 
the cotton allotment to see that it is fair 
and equitable and that it was determined 
properly. 


1950 


There is a possibility that amendatory leg- 
islation now being considered by the Con- 
gress will increase the cotton allotment re- 
ferred to above, but I can make no commit. 
ment since I do not know the provisions of 

the legislation that may be passed. 

I regret that under the circumstances 
there is nothing that we can do here to in- 
crease the farm cotton allotment. 


Very truly yours, 
B. F. VANCE, 
Chairman, State Committee. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 

College Station, Tez., January 19, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY RTH, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. BeckwortH: This will reply to 
your letter of January 11 in which you quoted 
a pertinent portion of a letter from Mr. J. 
Perrin Willis, box 5, Rusk, Tex. Mr. Willis 
had suggested an alternate method of mak- 
ing farm cotton allotments. 

I do not agree with the suggestion made 
by Mr. Willis. Instead, it is my opinion 
(for diversified counties) that the county 
cotton allotment be apportioned among 
farms primarily on the basis of the average 
cotton history during the 3 years immedi- 
ately preceding the year for which the cotton 
allotment is being made. Secondary factors 
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of cropland, work stock and equipment, labor 
and adaptable soil, of course, need to be 
injected into this method of apportioning 
the cotton allotment. I do not recommend 
that this suggestion be extended to straight 
cotton counties where the percentage of 
cropland method in apportioning the county 
allotment is satisfactory and workable. In 
this manner, State and county committees 
will have considerable latitude in making 
farm cotton allotments and in minimizing 
the percentage reduction in average cotton 
acreage on small farms. Also, at the same 
time, small cotton farmers will have made 
a contribution to the national reduction in 
cotton acreage. 
Very truly yours, 
B. F. VANCE, 
Chairman, State Committee. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., January 20, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear MR. Beckwortu: This is in reply to 
your letter of January 10 regarding cotton 
legislation and acreage allotments. 

The Department does not have available by 
counties data as to the additional cotton 
acreage that would be required or allotted 
under the present proposed legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
K. T. HUTCHINSON, 
Assistant Secretary. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., January 20, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear MR. BECKWORTH: This is in reply to 
your letter of January 7, 1950, requesting in- 
formation regarding tobacco acreage allot- 
ments for 1942 and 1950 for all counties in the 
United States growing tobacco. 

Marketing quotas were in effect in 1942 
and are in effect for 1950 for flue-cured, 
burley, fire-cured, and dark air-cured to- 
bacco. Quotas are in effect for Virginia sun- 
cured tobacco for 1950 for the first time. 
We are enclosing a tabulation by States and 
kinds of tobacco showing the total acreages 
allotted in 1940 through 1949. 

The total tobacco acreages allotted in each 
State in 1950 will vary from those for 1949 
by kinds of tobacco approximately by the fol- 
lowing percentages: Flue-cured tobacco, in- 
crease 1 percent; burley tobacco, decrease 10 
percent; and fire-cured and dark air-cured 
tobacco, decrease 13 percent. The total acre- 
ages allotted in each county are not avail- 
able. However, it is hoped that the enclosed 
tabulation by States and kinds of tobacco 
will serve your need. 

Sincerely yours, 
RALPH S. Trice, 
Administrator. 


Tobacco acreages allotted by States and by kinds, 1940-49 


State and kind 


1, 132, 815 


1 Marketing quotas not in effect. 
4 Quotas terminated for 1943 prior to harvest. 


COLLEGE STATION, TEX., January 13, 1950. 

Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar Mr. BeckwortH: As requested in 
your wire of January 12, I am attaching a 
listing sheet showing a distribution of the 
1950 State cotton acreage allotment and the 


State committee reserve of 290,207 acres. 
The State committee reserve represents 3.8 
percent of the total State allotment. 

The State committee reserve was required 
to be used for (1) adjusting computed 
county allotments and upward trend in cot- 
ton planting, (2) abnormal conditions affect- 
ing cotton plantings, (3) for assisting county 


877 
47, 280 
23, 436 


117, 614 


1, 523, 442 


committees with the establishment of fair 
and equitable allotments for farms whose 
indicated allotments were between 5 and 
15 acres, (4) for assisting county commit- 
tees with the making of 1950 new farm allot- 
ments, and (5) to assist county committees 
with the making of minimum farm allot- 
ments of not less than the smaller of 5 acres 
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or the highest cotton history of the farm 
during the years 1946-48. 

The adjustment in county allotment for 
abnormal conditions affecting cotton plant- 
ings was the most difficult one since it re- 
quired that consideration be given to (a) 
all types of weather conditions affecting 
cotton plantings in 1947 and 1948, (b) soil 
crusting in irrigated areas, (c) production 
of designated war crops instead of cotton 
in 1947, (d) disproportionate movement of 
farm operators and farm labor to off-farm 
employment as between counties, and (e) 
other minor abnormal conditions affecting 
one of more counties. 

The State committee formula for use in 
distributing the State reserve is as follows: 

1. Trend: For counties and administra- 
tive areas where the 1948 actual planted 
cotton acreage exceeds the 1947-48 average 
planted acreage by more than 10 percent, an 
allotment adjustment for such trend was 
computed as the product of (a) the increase 
in 1948 acreage over 1947 acreage and (b) 
0.0904686. 

2. Abnormal conditions: For counties and 
administrative areas where the 1947-48 aver- 
age planted acreage is less than the 1941 
planted acreage, an allotment adjustment for 
abnormal conditions of production affecting 
cotton plantings was computed as the prod- 
uct of (a) the decrease in planted acreage 
from 1941 to the 1947-48 average and (b) 
0.0904686. 

8. Five- to fifteen-acre allotment farms: 
For assisting county committees with the 
adjustment of allotments for 5- to 15-acre 
allotment farms, 50 percent of the amount of 
acreage used for this purpose under the 1942 
allotment program (but not less than the 
smaller of 5 acres or the amount actually 
used under the 1942 program), except that 
an additional 1,204 acres was allocated to 
McLennan County, 859 acres to Hill County, 
and 214 acres to Coryell County above the 
amounts specified for use in determining fair 
and equitable allotments for such farms that 
will be comparable with allotments estab- 
lished for other similar farms in the com- 
munities in these three counties. 

4. Group II: For assisting county com- 
mittees with the establishment of group IL 
(new grower) allotments in 1950, these 
amounts were allocated: 

(a) For counties with official 1950 allot- 
ments of less than 1,000 acres, 25 acres, but 
not more than 25 percent of such official 
allotment. 

(b) For counties with official allotments of 
1,000 acres or more but less than 3,000 acres, 
50 acres. 

(c) For counties with official allotments of 
8,000 acres or more but no more than 5,000 
acres, 75 acres, 

(d) 19,613 acres to certain counties in 
which substantial acreages of land in farms 
were devoted to cotton and other crops for 
the first time in 1949, on the basis of the 
amount of such cropland of record in the 
State office. 

5. Small-farm increases: The remaining 
amount of such 3.8 percent State reserve to 
be added to the State reserve of 5,287 acres, 
which amounts of allotment are to be used 
for providing minimum acreage allotments 
for small farms in all counties. 

Very truly yours, 
B. F. VANCE, 
Chairman, State Committee, 


[From the Washington (D. C.) Post of Jan- 

uary 30, 1950] 

MATTER OF FACT 

(By Joseph and Stewart Alsop) 
TUNG NUTS AND HONEY 

If you are a bit bemused by all the bellow- 
ing about the welfare state, it is a good 
idea to look into the present status of na- 
tional farm policy. Here is where you can 
see how state economic planning may really 
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work in America, simply because state plan- 
ning has advanced further in this particular 
economic sector than in any other. 

Because of Federal farm support prices, a 
very high proportion of all the major crops 
of this country now pass through the 
hands of a Government agency, the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, The CCC makes 
loans on, or purchases outright, everything 
from cotton and wheat to blue lupine seeds. 
It controls vast storage facilities, deals ac- 
tively on the commodity exchanges, and 
offers farm products for exports. Secretary 
of Agriculture Brannan has just asked that 
the CCC’s capital be increased by $2,000,- 
000,600. 

Nor does the Government stop at subsidiz- 
ing the farmers under the cover of the 
CCC’s highly philanthropic banking and 
trading operation. The Government is also 
empowered to exercise a considerable meas- 
ure of control over the acreages of each crop 
that the farmers may plant. 

The first thing you discover when you ven- 
ture into this vital area of national policy, 
is that this is the happy hunting ground of 
special interests. Last year, for example, 
Secretary Brannan very nearly succeeded in 
getting an administration-approved farm bill 
through the Senate. .At the last minute, 
however, he was defeated by his great ene- 
mies, the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
and the previous Secretary of Agriculture, 
now the strongest man in the Senate Agri- 
cuiture Committee, Senator CLINTON ANDER- 
SON, of New Mexico. 

How was this great defeat administered 
to Brannan? The answer is simple. The 
Brannan-approved bill did not offer support 
prices to tung nuts, honey, and pulled wool. 
The Senators from the honey, tung-nut and 
pulled-wool States were easily made to see 
how vital it was for these commodities to be 
subsidized by the taxpayer. Honey, tung 
nuts, and pulled wool went into Senator AN- 
DERSON’s bill. And Senator ANDERSON’s bill 
passed instead of Secretary Brannan's. 

Behind all the present clamor for and 
against the Brannan farm plan, the same 
sort of process operates on a much larger 
scale. The principles of the Brannan plan 
are very simple. 

Instead of the present disguised subsidies, 
farmers are to be paid on open subsidies in 
the form of “production payments,” when- 
ever crop prices fall too low. Instead of being 
stored, or even destroyed, the subsidized farm 
products are to be sold on the open market 
for what they will bring, and eaten by the 
taxpayers. And because profits will thus be 
guaranteed to farmers, much more effective 
Government controls are to be imposed on 
acreages planted. 

It is not the purpose here to say whether 
the Brannan plan is, or is not a good plan. 
What needs to be pointed out, rather, is the 
extreme hypocrisy that pervades the whole 
debate about this great issue. 

The American Farm Bureau, for instance, 
bitterly denounces the plan as socialistic. 
But the Farm Bureau is led by Allan B, 
Kline, who was spotted for Secretary of Agri- 
culture in the Dewey administration. The 
Farm Bureau is also controlled by large 
farmers. And one of the original Brannan 
plan's best features was a clause aimed at 
the present shocking situation, in which 
large farmers are given enormous annual 
presents by the American Treasury. 

When the potato support-price mess was 
at its worst, for instance, more than one 
“farmer” in Aroostook County, Maine, was 
getting above $500,000 annually from the 
Government for his factory-farmed crop. 
Such “farmers” made profits of $250,000 a 
year or more. To end this nonsense, Bran- 
nan proposed to put a ceiling value of $25,000 
on the crops that would be eligible for sub- 
sidy from any one farm. This was socialism, 
and aroused natural indignation. 

The other really impelling objection to the 
Brannan plan is the increase of Government 
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controls over farmers. But even the most 
conservative Republicans in Congress now 
accept the rule that our farmers must be 
guaranteed profits. If the farmers are to 
be guaranteed profits, but not controlled, 
the temptation will be irresistible to in- 
crease output until there is a hopeless glut 
of every crop, and the whole system collapses 
in chaos. In short, firm farm controls are 
the essential price of guaranteed farm profits, 
And if controls are to be honestly attacked, 
subsidies must be attacked, too. 

From all this a conclusion perhaps arises, 
The real danger of state planning in the 
American society lies less in the fallibility 
of the planners, than in the power of special 
interests in the Congress, and in the wide- 
spread belief that you can have your cake 
and eat it, too, 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF CENSUS, 
Washington, January 6, 1950. 
Mr. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR. BECKWORTH: This is to con- 
firm answers to the questions you discussed 
yesterday with Mr. Ray Hurley, Chief, Agri- 
culture Division of this Bureau. 

According to the 1945 census there were 
601,273 farms with 9 acres or less of cotton 
harvested. These farms with 9 acres or less 
of cotton harvested produced a total of 
2,386,668 bales of cotton or an average of 
3.97 bales per farm. If these farms were lim- 
ited to a maximum production of 4 bales 
each, then the maximum total cotton pro- 
duction on such farms would be 2,405,092 
bales. As we have pointed out, we do not 
know how many of these 601,273 farms pro- 
duced more than 4 bales of cotton in 1944, 
If it could be assumed that there are now 
1,500,000 farms producing cotton and that 
the same proportion of these 1,500,000 farms 
as in 1944 grew 9 acres or less of cotton, then 
740,700 farms would have 9 acres or less of 
cotton. If each of these 740,700 farms were 
limited to a maximum production of 4 bales 
each, the maximum total production of such 
farms would be 2,962,800 bales. 

According to the United States Departe 
ment of Agriculture, approximately 32,200 
farmers producing Irish potatoes were eligi- 
ble for the price-support program in 1948, 
In 1944 there were 2,105,757 farmers produc- 
ing Irish potatoes. The 32,200 farmers eligi- 
ble for the price-support program is equiva- 
lent to 1.5 percent of all farmers harvesting 
potatoes in 1944. It should be noted that a 
large number of farmers producing potatoes 
grew them for use only on the farm. In 1944 
only 432,923 farmers reported 1 acre or more 
of potatoes harvested. 

Please let us know if we can be of further 
assistance. 

Sincerely yours, 
PuItie M. HAUSER, 
Acting Director, Bureau of the Census. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in opposition to the pending 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the most constructive 
provision in the pending bill is the 
40-percent provision that the gentleman 
from California seeks to strike. As has 
been observed by the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Pace] and by the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. COOLEY], 
chairman of the committee, there is 
nothing new about that 40-percent pro- 
vision; that language was contained in 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
as amended. 

When asked as to what this amend- 
ment would cost, the gentleman from 
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California, not once but-twice, declined 
to state, but finally said that it might 
cost $25,000,000. Permit me to say that 
I asked the Department what it would 
cost or how many acres would be added, 
and my opinion is that $25,000,000 is 
just the beginning, as the Department 
would not even give me a guess, much 
less an estimate. 

I should like to ask the chairman of 
the committee at this time as to whether 
or not the 40-percent provision of the 
pending bill involves the determination 
just as the determinations have been 
made by the Secretary of Agriculture 
under the act of 1938, as amended. I 
would like an answer for the information 
of the House. 

Mr. COOLEY. I think the gentleman 
is correct, 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Agricultural 
surpluses hang like a pall over agricul- 
ture; they are a burden today to the 
Federal Treasury. During the year 1948 
the amount of the advances by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation reached 
the staggering total of approximately 
$3,500,000,000. Just a few days ago the 
Secretary of Agriculture recommended 
to Congress that the authority of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation be in- 
creased by $2,000,000,000. Agriculture is 
profoundly interested in the preserva- 
tion of the integrity of the laws under 
which, beginning with the act of 1938, 
the farmers have prospered. I know 
that inequities and injustices under the 
act of 1949 have developed. The pur- 
pose of this bill is to provide for a cor- 
` rection of these inequities and discrimi- 
nations. Some say that the fault ‘s with 
the county committees. Others say that 
the fault is with the State committees. 
Under the act, provision for reserved 
acres was made. The acres should have 
been reserved to correct inequities. 
However, the Department of Agriculture 
is not without blame. My understand- 
ing is that all adjudications by the 
county committees and by the State 
committees had to be approved by the 
Department of Agriculture. The De- 
partment and the committees must 
share the blame. I agree with the re- 
port of the Agriculture Committee that 
the mistakes were of administration; but 
no matter who made the mistakes, they 
should be corrected. These mistakes 
can be corrected by reducing the 170 
percent to 60 percent and by eliminat- 
ing the 50-percent provision of the bill. 
I would have favored an amendment as 
to the regulations, but the statement of 
the chairman, the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Cootey], and of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia Mr. Pace], as well 
as the undisputed intent of the House, 
makes such an amendment unnecessary. 

No additional acres that are not ab- 
solutely essential to remove inequities 
and injustices should be added. 

Those who advocate the 70-percent as 
well as those who advocate the 50-per- 
cent provision of the bill maintain that 
the 21,000,000-acre allotment was made 
and that the Department guessed. that 
some one and one-half to two million 
acres would not be planted. This was 
one reason for the 21,000,000-acre limi- 
tation. The committee and the Congress 
knew that it was not contemplated that 
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21,000,000 acres would be planted. The 
addition of 1,402,000 acres would in- 
crease the acreage to be planted and that 
increase would be over the acreage that 
it was contemplated would be planted 
under the act of 1949. 

I favor substituting 60 percent for 70 
percent, because 60 percent, with slight 
differences, has obtained in the previous 
administration of the law. The 50 per- 
cent would result in inequities. It would 
favor the grower and the region where 
new lands have been taken in. The ad- 
vocates of the 50 percent, under the guise 


of aiding the little man and the veteran, 


are in reality promoting the interests of 
the new lands that have been brought 
into cultivation. The average planted 
acres for the 3 years is fair. The selec- 
tion of 1 year would be most unfair. 

We have heard a lot about the little 
man and the big grower. Whenever you 
eliminate the 40 percent for the 40-acre 
man who grew cotton with the 40-acre 
provision in 1942, you eliminate it for 
the 4,000-acre owner who has gone into 
cotton in the last few years, whether the 
4,000-acre owner lives in the lower Mis- 
sissippi Valley or in the valleys of Cali- 
fornia. The average of 3 years rather 
than the 50-percent high of 1 year is 
fair and just to all whether the growers 
or acreage be large or small. The vet- 
eran believes in equality. The small 
owner believes in justice. 

I advocate the substitution of 60 per- 
cent for 70 percent and the elimination 
of the 50-percent provision, because as 
best I can ascertain it will reduce the ad- 
ditional acreage from 1,402,000 to around 
800,000 or 900,000 acres, and at the same 
time provide for the elimination of in- 
justices, I want to remove inequities but 
I want to prevent surpluses. Such a pro- 
gram is for the general benefit of all 
cotton growers. 

The committee, in 1949, after almost a 
year, reported and Congress finally 
passed a bill that I think is generally 
satisfactory. The mistakes in admin- 
istration should be corrected. I believe 
that if the pending bill is amended as I 
have recommended additional acres will 
be provided that will amply correct the 
mistakes, 

In speaking with respect to cotton, I 
have in mind the long-range program. 
Of course, a program for 1950 that is fair 
is important but, in view of there being 
no control since 1942, it is imperative 
that the existing surplus be increased 
no more than absolutely necessary on the 
one hand and, on the other hand, that 
these surpluses should be reduced as fast 
as possible. I repeat the act passed 
some months ago is generally fair. 
Errors have been made by the commit- 
tee. The report of the committee ad- 
mits that they were largely mistakes of 
administration. It is no answer as I 
have said, to say that the county com- 
mittees and the State committees had 
discretion, Their allotments had been 
approved by the Department of Agri- 
culture in Washington. The fault was 
either with the act or with both of these 
agencies, and probably both with the act 
and both of these agencies. The pend- 
ing bill will increase the allotment by 
1,402,000 acres. The farmers, when 
they voted for the program in December 
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1849, knew that the allotment was 
21,000,000 acres. 

As I have stated, the constructive fea- 
ture of the pending bill is the 40-percent 
provision. I understand that the rules 
and regulations prescribed by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture will be determined 
under the regulations that have hereto- 
fore been made in accordance with the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended. The author of the pending 
bill, the gentleman from North Carolina 
LMr. CooLEy], agrees with this interpre- 
tation. Otherwise, I would offer an 
amendment that the regulations must be 
in accord with the act of 1938, as 
amended. 

I am in sympathy with the real pur- 
pose of the bill. I believe that injustices 
can be removed by substituting 60 per- 
cent for 70 percent and by eliminating 
the 50-percent provision in the bill. 

The amendment to eliminate the 40 
percent would defeat the very purpose 
of the pending bill. Neither the Depart- 
ment nor any responsible individual or 
organization has attempted to estimate 
how many additional acres would be 
added by the elimination of the provi- 
sion. It was in the act of 1938 as 
amended. It is being interpreted now 
and will be interpreted in the future as 
provided by the act of 1938 as amended. 
The provision has been tried. It has 
been tested. The pending amendment 
should be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired, 

Mr. WERDEL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, it is time to reiterate 
that this is a 1-year bill. It is a tempo- 
rary bill. Also it cannot be clearly con- 
sidered unless the admission is again 
pointed out that the difficulties we are in 
are administration failures. The fact is 
that a bill which was believed to be well 
drafted at the last session of the Con- 
gress has been interpreted to mean other 
things than the Congress intended in 
two outstanding examples; one, in regard 
to the war acreage which is a part of the 
Texas problem, and, second, the fact that 
the State cotton committees were not 
instructed as to their powers and what 
they should do. 

It also should be pointed out that the 
admission has been made that if the bill 
as drafted had been made to function as 
intended practically all of the difficulties 
we are now in might have been alleviated. 

The fact is, however, that when the 
cotton acreage went to the States, some 
of the committees, not being properly ad- 
vised as to the powers of the State com- 
mittees to withhold acreage, went ahead 
and allocated that acreage and deter- 
mined the county factors. The acreage 
is out. It cannot be reallocated. I for 
one would like to see more acreage come 
down through the bill with proper in- 
structions to the committees so that we 
can see just what is faulty with last 
year’s bill at the end of this growing 
season. But we are not getting that 
opportunity in this legislation. 

I am supporting this legislation and I 
am supporting the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from California [Mr. 
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Wuite] for several reasons. It is a 1- 
year bill, necessitated by an administra- 
tion failure. The bill concedes of the 
discovery of hardship cases at the local 
level. The county committees could have 
withheld 15 percent, and the State com- 
mittees another 10 percent. In my State 
this means 166,000 acres, only 20,000 of 
them earmarked for any purpose, but all 
the rest of which could be used in the 
discretion of the committee at local level 
to aid hardship cases. If you think 
that is not beneficial to the little man 
you are wrong because there is where 
the protection was in the last bill. That 
is, for the little farmer through local 
committees. 

In this bill, the limitation is already 
there for the 70 percent of the average 
of 1946, 1947, and 1948 or 50 percent of 
the largest growing of 1946, 1947, and 
1948. Then the 40-percent provision is 
in there which to me just cements into 
the law for another 1 year the failure 
of the county and State committees to 
withhold enough acreage which would 
have brought the county factors down 
and would have left in my State of Cali- 
fornia 166,000 acres to help the small 
growers. But when you pass this bill the 
small grower will still be in the same posi- 
tion. He cannot get above 40 percent by 
reason of the difficulties created by the 
failure of administration, and as long as 
it is an administration failure, then it 
seems to me we should admit that here. 
We should take care of the people who 
have been hurt by that failure and who 
are now forbidden by law to plant cotton. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WERDEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. Is it not a fact that if 
this amendment does not prevail, it will 
limit the 40-percent factor in all of the 
counties which are now under 40 percent, 
and those counties with more than 40 
percent throughout the country will have 
more than 40 percent of their total crop- 
land, but yet the further inequity will 
prevail reducing the other counties be- 
low the 40-percent factor? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. DEANE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the necessary number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to ask 
the distinguished chairman of the sub- 
committee, the gentleman from Georgia 
\(Mr. Pace] if he will assist me in analyz- 
ing the statement that I have prepared 
and shown here on the chart. Over the 
week end I advised with a widow lady 
in my county of Richmond, N. C., on her 
cotton acreage allotment. 

On this board you will see that she 
grew in 1946, 1947, and 1948, 225 acres 
of cotton each year; 60 acres of wheat 
each year; 50 acres of corn each year, 
and 15 acres of other crops each year; 
or a total of 350 acres of cropland cut 
out of a total acreage of 366. She has 
been allotted only 80 acres of cotton for 
1950. On this farm are located 10 fam- 
ilies employing 35 tenants. On the basis 
of this present cut she has notified five 
of those families that they would have to 
leave, or an equivalent of half of the 
tenant population. 
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My good friend, the gentleman from 
Utah (Mr. GRANGER], stated some mo- 
ments ago that there was no suffering 


going on. I wish to point out to the gen- 


tleman that these serious inequities, as 
represented in this actual case represent 
much present suffering. These displaced 
tenants are even now coming to 
our county welfare offices and the State 
and the Federal Government must and 
they even now are taking care of many of 
these displaced tenants. 

I asked the lady represented by the il- 
lustration how much additional cotton 
acreage she would need in order to main- 
tain all of these families on this farm. 
She said she could get by if she was 
awarded 125 acres. 

Now I want to ask the chairman of 
the subcommittee the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Pack! to tell me, on the 
basis of this illustration, just how much 
acreage of cotton she would be allowed 
under the pending resolution. 

Mr. PACE. Under the pending reso- 
lution the farm would receive an allot- 
ment of 140 acres, which would be 40 
percent of her total tilled land of 350 
acres. 

You understand that this lady’s home 
county has already received its fair por- 
tion of the national allotment, and the 
committee is building that up, and the 
committee bill simply says that when 
you increase it to 70 percent, we will not 
increase it beyond 40 percent of the crop- 
land. 

Mr. DEANE. I wish to thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. Chairman, I support the pending 
resolution, since based upon this lady’s 
actual statement, and I feel it is repre- 
sentative of most growers. She could 
protect her tenant population and give 
them full employment if she is awarded 
125 acres. I repeat, I feel that the actual 
case history is characteristic of most of 
the farms where large numbers of ten- 
ants are being displaced. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEANE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. May I ask the gentle- 
man this question? Under the formula 
that he has explained here to the House, 
how much has she been allocated for 
1950 under the present act? 

Mr. DEANE. She has been allocated 
80 acres. 

Mr. WHITE of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEANE. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. WHITE of California. Suppose 
the lady had only 40 acres which she had 
been planting, all in cotton, does not the 
gentleman realize that under the 40- 
percent limitation she could not plant 
but 16 acres? 

Mr. DEANE. In answer to the gen- 
tleman, there is a growing feeling on the 
part of those of us interested in the 
southern cotton grower that he must 
diversify on a larger scale. But I return 
to the subject of these displaced ten- 
ants. These particular families have 
been growing cotton in this community 
for 40 years, at least the greater num- 
ber of them. They are completely dis- 
placed. They are not familiar with any 
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other occupation. As we think in terms 
of displaced persons from Europe, we 
must not overlook the growing number 
of displaced persons in this country. I 
am satisfied, Mr. Chairman, that for 
every 100 acres of cotton crop land that 
is removed from production at least 25 
people are going to be without employ- 
ment. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEANE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. Does not the gentle- 
man’s argument boil down to this, that 
he is asking the Federal Government to 
take over a relief activity which should 
be the responsibility of the community 
concerned? 

Mr. DEANE. No, I do not agree with 
the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. DEANE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for three 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEANE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

Mr. CARROLL. The gentleman has 
made some very fine remarks and has 
been very helpful to those of us who are 
not from the Cotton Belt. I particularly 
commend the gentleman from North 
Carolina for pointing out that this is a 
human problem, that people will be un- 
employed and will have to go on relief 
unless this bill is passed. Would not 
the gentleman say in response to the 
gentleman from New York that this is 
not a relief question? If we pass this 
bill and it is properly administered, we 
will keep people from going on relief. 

Mr. DEANE, The gentleman is abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr. CARROLL. May I commend 
further the gentleman from North 
Carolina, whose votes have always been 
on the side of human beings. It would 
seem to me, when those people who come 
from the Cotton Belt can now see this 
real problem that confronts them, can 
they not see these other problems that 
confront human beings in other areas of 
the country? It would seem to me that 
this ought to open their minds more 
than any one measure to the fact that 
if we do not give this relief there are no 
industries to which these people can go. 
Therefore, they will go on relief. They 
should have some concern for the other 
industrial areas of this Nation, instead 
of voting as they do on many important 
issues. 

Mr. DEANE. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution, z 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEANE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. In answer to the gen- 
tleman from New York, is it not a fact 
that this situation has been the result 
of a Federal law, and a Federal law ought 
to change it? These people should not 
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be thrown by Federal act onto the mercy 
of the local communities. 

Mr. DEANE. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. I think this will be found. As you 
study a great many of the cotton grow- 
ers, the individuals who are growing 200 
to 300 acres of cotton, you find they are 
going to make every possible effort to 
maintain the tenant population. I know 
I have talked with several outstanding 
farmers, and in many cases they indicate 
that regardless of the cut they would try 
in some way to maintain their tenants’ 
employment. I do not agree with the 
philosophy of the gentleman from New 
York who made the statement a moment 
ago, because we are either going to help 
them in their employment by recognizing 
the need for this adjustment in acreage 
or we are going to pay for it through 
charity and our welfare programs. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEANE, I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Does the gentle- 
man happen to know how many addi- 
tional acres of cotton will be provided 
this county? What is the county? 

Mr. DEANE. I do not have the figures. 
All I can say is I trust the House will 
adopt this resolution promptly, because 
the longer we debate it the more serious 
will become the problem because our cot- 
ton farmers must prepare their land and 
make plans for the approaching season. 

Mr, BECKWORTH. What county is 
this? 

Mr. DEANE. My county is Richmond. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEANE. I yield. 

Mr, COOLEY. Did I understand the 
gentleman to say that the person he has 
in mind would be satisfied with a 125- 
acre allotment? 

Mr. DEANE. She stated if she was 
awarded an allotment of 125 acres she 
could maintain her entire tenant popula- 
tion. I talked also with the manager 
of her farm and he conarmed this posi- 
tion. 

Mr. COOLEY. Under the resolution 
as now drawn with this provision in it 
she will get an allotment, not of 125 
acres, but of 140 acres? 

Mr. DEANE. That is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, there has been some 
talk about people not planting the en- 
tire acreage that they will be given this 
year. But do not fool yourselves on that 
score because cotton will be their most 
profitable crop which they can plant in 
1950 under the 90-percent support pro- 
gram and the 22,400,000 acres will be 
authorized if this bill passes, together 
with the allocation made under last year’s 
act will all be planted to cotton. When 
the Department of Agriculture or some- 
one on our committee says that they will 
only plant nineteen or twenty million 
acres, why, they are just fooling them- 
selves. This lady, whose case we saw 
illustrated, said that she would be sat- 
isfled with 125 acres. She had 225 acres 
last year and if she is given 140 acres you 
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can be sure that she will plant the entire 
140 so that she will have more work for 
her tenants and profit for herself. 

There is another point that has been 
brought out here, and that is that this 
would only cost the Government, if it 
cost anything, $75,000,000. The cotton 
production in 1948 was 312.5 pounds per 
acre. Last year it was 285.8 pounds per 
acre. I recognize the fact that the 10- 
year average was 254 pounds to the acre. 
But if we have comparable weather this 
year, and I am satisfied that with the 
additional fertilizer they are putting on 
the land we can probably get the average 
of 1948 and 1949, which would be about 
300 pounds to the acre, it would cost the 
Treasury about $120,000,000 if the Gov- 
oranan is forced to buy all of this cot- 

on. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield. 

Mr. PACE. I am sure the gentleman 
does not want to leave that statement 
stand in the Record. It does not neces- 
sarily mean that the Government will 
lose $120,000,000 if it makes a loan on 
that much cotton, does it? We know 
that the Government made a profit of 
$200,000,000 on its loan cotton. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Of 
course, we might have a crop failure, too, 
and it might be a blessing to have this 
amount of cotton on hand. But the 
gentleman knows eventually you have 
to get rid of the cotton. You can keep it 
for a number of years, but you have to get 
rid of it and the only way we are getting 
rid of about 3,000,000 or 3,500,000 bales 
of cotton a year is through the ECA. The 
ECA gets its money from the taxpayers 
of the country. That is why it can be 
said that the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion shows a profit. Is not that correct? 

Mr. PACE. The Commodity Credit 
Corporation certainly cannot take the 
losses of the ECA expenditures. Nobody 
expects that. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. No, but 
the ECA gets its money from the tax- 
payers through the Treasury. ECA buys 
cotton from the Commodity Credit 
Corporation and then gives it away to 
other countries. When that program 
comes to an end, when no money is ap- 
propriated for ECA to buy this cotton, 
then the gentleman will admit we will 
have a real problem in this country. 

Mr. PACE. Then the cotton and 
wheat growers and all the other farmers 
of this Nation are going to be in trouble; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. That is 
nan and that is the problem we have to 

ace. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. Certainly the gentle- 
man does not object to the ECA money 
being spent for cotton and other agri- 
cultural commodities, does he? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. No; I 
want that money spent for cotton and 
tobacco and other commodities produced 
in this country rather than to have the 
money appropriated and given to Eng- 
land and some of these other countries 
to buy cotton, cheese, wheat, and bacon 
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and other products in other parts of the 
world outside of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say some- 
thing about the dairy situation, in view 
of what my good colleague, the gentle- 
man from Kansas, said. 

There is no restriction on the produc- 
tion of milk, but there is a restriction 
upon the marketing of milk and dairy 
products throughout the United States, 
We are producing too much milk in the 
Middle West. That milk must go into 
cheese and butter. Limitations have 
been placed upon the marketing of milk 
and cream in the United States. In the 
first place, Congress put through the 
milk marketing agreement and orders, 
back in 1937, which built up trade bar- 
riers between sections of the country. 
That action stopped the surplus-produc- 
ing areas of milk from shipping milk and 
cream into those areas where we have 
the heavy consumption. 

The other restraint is this oleo legisla- 
tion which is gradually taking away the 
butter market from dairy farmers, and 
after June 30, 60,000,000 pounds of but- 
ter will be imported under a duty of 7 
cents per pound. These three acts on 
the part of the Roosevelt and Truman 
administrations will rapidly liquidate the 
great dairy industry of the Midwest. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. AUGUST 
H. ANDRESEN] has expired. 

Mr. WHITE of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a parliamentary in- 
quiry? 

Mr. WHITE of California. I yield. 


Mr. HARRIS. What is the pending 
amendment? 
The CHAIRMAN. The pending 


amendment is a pro forma amendment 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. HARRIS. Have we voted on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman? 
I have been here right along and I did 
not think we had. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is still pending. 
This is an amendment to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WHITE of California. Mr. 
Chairman, dealing with the situation in 
regard to the cropland approach to farm 
cotton allotments, as compared with the 
historical approach, I want to read an 
excerpt from a letter from the Secretary 
of Agriculture, which was written within 
the last few days. It deals very point- 
edly with that subject. I am quoting 
from the letter: 

The difficulties encountered by the use of 
the cropland as a primary basis in estab- 
lishing farm cotton acreage allotments were 
clearly written in the history of the legis- 
lation and the administration of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938. When the 
act was first enacted in February of 1938, 
no provision was included for establishing 
minimum cotton acreage allotments for 
farms except for some of the smaller ones. 
Regulations and instructions were prepared 
for the administration of the original pro- 
visions of the act and were applied in some 
counties. Immediately, it was noted that 
the same type of inequities about which 
many complaints are now being heard with 
respect to Public Law 272 likewise resulted 
when the original provisions of the act of 
1938 were applied in these counties. 
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Now, if that is not a condemnation of 
the cropland procedure, I do not know 
what it is. 

He says further: 

Besic legislation should be revised to ap- 
portion county cotton allotments to farms 
primarily on the basis of recent cotton acre- 
age history. 


Now that is certainly a repudiation of 
the 40 percent limitation which my 
amendment seeks to strike out. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE of California. I yield. 

Mr. PACE. Of course, the gentleman 
knows that he and I must sooner or later 
face that situation in the committee. 
You get your State allotment on history 
and you get your county allotment on 
history. 

Mr. WHITE of California. That is all 
right for permanent legislation, but this 
is temporary legislation. 

Mr. PACE. How does it strike the 
gentleman to let it stay like it is and 
then let each county and each State 
determine whether the allocation shall 
be by cropland or by history? 

Mr. WHITE of California. Well, we 
could discuss that at the time, but at 
the moment I think this should be 
stricken out of this temporary legislation, 
because, after all, we are dealing with 
complaints from farmers all over the Na- 
tion. We told them that this 40 percent 
would not be in there and yet it was 
putin. It is a fraud on the farmers. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE of California. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. Who told them that it 
would not be in there? 

Mr. WHITE of California. The com- 
mittee issued a press release in which 
the provisions of the relief were clearly 
outlined. It was done for the express 
purpose of informing those farmers just 
what the situation would be. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE of California. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman made 
the statement that the gentlemen’s com- 
mittee has told the farmers that the 40 
percent provision would not be in the 
bill. The gentleman knows that I made 
no such statement. The gentleman 
knows that I introduced the bill in ex- 
actly the same form it was 

Mr. WHITE of California. I am not 
criticizing the gentleman from North 
Carolina. He has acted in good faith all 
the way through. I did not mean any re- 
flection on him. 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE of California. I yield. 

Mr. SUTTON. How much additional 
acreage will the knocking out of this 40- 
percent provision give the State of Cali- 
fornia? Has the gentleman got those 
figures? 

Mr. WHITE of California. No; I am 
sorry I have not got them. But I know 
of several cases that are directly affected, 
and they are little people. I have com- 
plaints; in fact, I have a petition on it 
over in my Office. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. WHITE of California. I yield. 
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Mr.GROSS. The gentleman said that 
the Government perpetrated a fraud in 
this matter. Will the gentleman say 
who in the Government perpetrated the 
fraud? 

Mr. WHITE of California. I did not 
say that the Government had perpe- 
trated a fraud; I said that it would be a 
fraud if we left this provision in the 
legislation, and I have moved to strike 
it out. I therefore ask all the Members 
to support my amendment to keep from 
perpetrating a fraud upon the farmers 
of the Nation. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE of California. I yield. 

Mr. GATHINGS. I want to commend 
the gentleman for introducing this 
amendment. This provision ought to be 
stricken out. As a matter of fact, a press 
release was issued and it was sent out to 
the American cotton farmers and 
showed exactly what would be provided. 

Mr. WHITE of California. The gen- 
tleman is absolutely right. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment pro- 
posed by the gentleman from California 
[Mr. WHITE], a member of the commit- 
tee, would strike out the proviso in the 
resolution limiting all farms to 40 percent 
of the total tillable cropland on the farm, 
notwithstanding the previous provision 
assuring that no farm shall be reduced 
less than the larger of 70 percent of the 
average acreage planted to cotton or re- 
garded as planted on the farm 1946, 1947, 
and 1948, or 50 percent of the highest 
acreage planted in any one of three such 
years. 

I am supporting the amendment. I 
believe it is fair; I believe it is right; I 
believe it to be more equitable. I say 
this because I think that if we are going 
to have the cropland approach to this 
problem it is inequitable for one county 
to have 47 percent of its total tillable 
cropland production in cotton and other 
counties to have but 40 percent. It just 
is not right for one county in my State, 
Mississippi, as represented by my distin- 
guished, lovable, and able colleague, from 
Arkansas [Mr. Gar mos], a member of 
this distinguished committee, to have 47 
percent of its cropland and for Union 
and many other counties throughout the 
United States with less than 40 percent 
to be limited to 40 percent; but that is 
what is being attempted. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield. 

Mr. GATHINGS. I agree with the 
gentleman wholeheartedly that if one 
county in the Cotton Belt gets 47 percent 
that all counties should, that neither 
Union County nor any other county 
should be damaged by being forced to 
take but 40 percent. 

Mr. HARRIS. If this provision re- 
mains in the bill it penalizes the county 
with the low factor in favor of the county 
with a high factor. I regret to be forced 
to disagree with the distinguished gen- 
tleman whose work I appreciate very 
much, the chairman of the committee, 
the gentleman from North Carolina (Mr. 
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Cootey]. But I honestly believe he is 
wrong. This is a Farm Bureau amend- 
ment and continues inequities instead of 
correcting them as they should be. 

Mr. Chairman, I think one thing that 
has brought this matter back to us at 
this time is that we have not understood 
generally how it actually worked when 
applied to the individual farm. The 
broad policy appears to be all right for 
the proper acreage reduction. Weunder- 
stood it on a national basis, on the State 
level, and its application to the county, 
but when it got to the individual farms 
the trouble started; there is where we 
failed to understand its application. I 
think for the record and information we 
should know now just how this is going 
to work and how it will be administered. 
I talked to Mr. Woolley about it with a 
view of learning how this law would be 
administered, and I shall be glad to in- 
clude in the Recorp, following these re- 
marks, a letter which I received from 
him advising just how it would be ad- 
ministered if passed as it is now before 
us reported by the committee. 

Let me carry this just a little farther, 
using the example stated by the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. DEANE], 
as he has outlined here on this chart. 
Mrs. A has a total cropland production 
of 350 acres. I do not know what her 
factor is, but it gives her 80 acres alloca- 
tion to cotton for 1950. 

If this resolution were to be adopted, 
it is my understanding, and this letter 
from the Department of Agriculture 
bears out my statement, that the present 
listings will be used. The farmer will be 
notified what his present listing is. If | 
he has 100 acres he will be notified of 
that 100 acres allotment and the 70 or 
40 percent, if this is maintained, limita- 
tion. The farmer will be notified as to 
what his crop will be under the present 
listing, applying the 70-40 percent, as 
this resolution provides. He will also be 
notified at the same time that if he is 
satisfied that will be the end of it. That 
is his allotment. 

If he is not satisfied he may come to 
the county office and file in writing an 
appeal with the county committee with- 
in 15 days. The county committee will 
refer it to a review board, which board 
will be from outside and come into that 
county for the purpose of hearing his 
case. Then the review board will say to 
Mrs. A.: “You have shown here that you 
are entitled to more than 80 acres. If 
that can be shown, we will give you 70 
percent of your average planting for 
1946, 1947, 1948 or 50 percent of any 
one of such years whichever is the larger 
is it is not more than 40 percent of the 
total cropland.” This will be an inde- 
pendent board before whom the farmer 
can go and show and prove that he is 
entitled to have. 

The additional question comes up as 
to whether or not the reported acres of 
the farmer will be used or the adjusted 
BAE acres will be used. Under this re- 
view or request for review, if she can 
show the BAE figures are not correct, the 
review board will correct her allotment 
accordingly and give her what the reso- 
lution says, the larger of 70 percent of 
the actual planting of the years 1947, 
1948, and 1949 or 50 percent of any one 
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of these years if within the 40 percent 
limitation of total cropland. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., January 30, 1950. 
Hon. OREN HARRIS, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR MR. HARRIS: This will confirm our 
conversation Friday afternoon about the plan 
the Department of Agriculture intends to 
follow in carrying out that part of House 
Joint Resolution 398, provided it becomes 
law, with respect to notifying farmers of 
their new allotments. 

It is our intention to use the present data 
on the listing sheets as to the average pro- 
duction of cotton for the 3 years, 1946, 1947, 
and 1948, or regarded as planted to cotton, 
and derive what 70 percent this figure would 
be. From the same source we would deter- 
mine what 50 percent of the highest planted 
or regarded as planted would be for one of 
those three years. This information would 
then be included in the notice to all pro- 
ducers whose allotments would be raised 
thereby with further information that if they 
were dissatisfied with their base, they could 
likewise appeal this information. The ap- 
peal would be to a review committee com- 
posed of farmers outside the county in which 
their farm is located. The notice would in- 
dicate that to obtain the additional allot- 
ment it would be necessary to file an appli- 
cation at the county office with a certifica- 
tion of intention to plant the additional 
acreage. All other producers who had re- 
ceived an allotment in excess of 70 percent 
of the average of the 3 years, 1946, 1947, 
and 1948, or 50 percent of the highest planted 
in one of these years would not be given any 
special notice. However, each county com- 
mittee would be instructed to publicize the 
fact that the law permitted an appeal from 
the base acreage and indicate the procedure 
that should be followed in filing the appeal. 

It is my understanding that the foregoing 
is in accordance with the desires of the 
House Agriculture Committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK K. WOOLLEY, 
Deputy Administrator. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has expired, 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pending amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, let it be known that the 
committee as such is not supporting this 
amendment. It is true that some mem- 
bers of the committee did meet in Wash- 
ington in December and without having 
an opportunity to go into all of the de- 
tails suggested that they wanted to give 
to the farmers certain relief which this 
bill carries. These members did not tell 
the farmers of the United States that 
they had at that time written in all of 
the details of the legislation. They sim- 
ply outlined the type of relief that they 
would attempt to secure. 

When we considered the entire matter 
we found we were getting into some 
rather deep water. As I said a while 
ago, the purpose of cotton allotments and 
all other allotments is to protect the 
taxpayers, not to protect the cotton 
farmer, but to protect the United States 
Treasury from having to pay out too 
much money. 

We have been rather liberal, in my 
opinion, in the bill we have brought be- 
fore you. We have sought to take care 
of all of the real hardship cases. There 
will be some we cannot take care of. I 
think the gentleman from Texas [Mr, 
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BECKWORTH], has described some. I do 
not know how you can take care of those 
in this emergency legislation. It is not 
however necessary to give a man a cotton 
allotment on 70 percent of all the land 
each farmer owns in order to take care 
of hardship cases. 

- Let me give you a personal illustration. 
In 1934 we had this kind of provision in 
the law. That is, we had no limitation. 
In 1934 I was farming a section of land 
in Texas. Adjoining me was a section 
of land which was as identical to mine 
as two pieces of land could be. Since 
1929 I had been growing about 200 acres 
of cotton, about 200 acres of wheat and 
about 200 acres of feed, being the most 
reasonable rotation I knew on that kind 
of land. The neighbor who owned the 
section adjoining me had been planting 
600 or more acres in cotton every year. 
When they gave out allotments they 
gave him 300 acres of cotton and they 
gave me 102 acres. I did not feel it was 
fair then, I do not feel it is fair today. 
The men who created this cotton problem 
in 1934 and the men who created it in 
1949 were the men who were planting 
cotton to their doorsteps. They were 
the men who brought cotton “history” 
to their counties, it is true, but it is 
equally true that they were and are the 
men who brought a cotton surplus to our 
country and who brought cotton acreage 
control to their neighbors. I cannot 
agree that such planters should be re- 
warded for bringing about the conditions 
which imperil every cotton farmer in the 
country and which impose a burden on 
every taxpayer, and yet the man who 
has planted a very large part of his land 
in cotton in the past is the only man who 
could benefit by this amendment. 

The man who was planting all of his 
land in cotton—he is the man who cre- 
ated the cotton problem. It was not the 
little farmer who was planting only a 
portion of his land in cotton; it was not 
the big farmer who was diversifying and 
rotating his crops who caused this sur- 
Plus. It was the cotton hog. I am not 
going to pin any medals on his breast. 

The gentleman from California now 
comes before us representing a district of 
the largest cotton farms in the United 
States. He asks us to give those people 
the right to plant 70 percent of their en- 
tire acreage provided only that they 
have in the past planted all their acreage 
in cotton and saying that it would be 
unfair to cut them down to 40 percent of 
their total acreage. The gentleman sug- 
gested that we must give them the right 
to plant 70 percent. 

Now, in the name of all that is sound, 
is that fair to the taxpayer? Is that fair 
to the farmer who has diversified his 
crop? Is that good farming practice? 
Can any man say that when you have to 
follow cotton with cotton, to plant your 
allotment, that you are following sound 
farming practices? I submit that sound 
cotton farming in California, Texas or 
Arkansas would suggest that a man not 
plant cotton on the same land more than 
once in about every three years, and that 
he plant something else in the meantime. 
Now, if we are going to try to care for 
the man who has followed the practices 
that our Department of Agriculture has 
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suggested, and who has sought to insti- 
tute a sound and balanced farming pro- 
gram, then let us give the acreage to the 
man who is really suffering and not give 
it to the man who has been planting all 
of his land in cotton over a long period 
of years. 

Let us, my friends, give consideration 
to whether the man has followed sound 
farming practices. Can you justify using 
Government money to support a pro- 
gram of unsound farming practices? 
Can you justify a program of using Gov- 
ernment money to plant 70 percent of 
any man’s land, in cotton? I do not 
think you can. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 


Mr. KEATING. May I inquire of the 
Chairman when the Republicans will 
be heard on the subject of cotton? 

The CHAIRMAN. Any time that the 
members of the committee do not seek 
recognition and the gentleman does. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Texas would have you 
think that there was a difference be- 
tween a man that farms a big farm, 
using tenants on his farm, and a man 
who lives on his farm and owns 20 
acres of land. There is no difference un- 
der the shining sun whether a man owns 
2,000 acres of farm land and has 10, 15, 
or 20 families on his farm or whether 
that man owns a farm consisting of 40 
acres. A tenant family farms just like 
@ man who owns his own land. Just be- 
cause he is a sharecropper or tenant he 
deserves the same treatment. 

The gentleman from Texas is a fine 
man, an excellent and learned legislator. 
I am amazed at his argument. I have 
never heard the gentleman from Texas 
do a thing like that, or make a dema- 
gogic statement. 

Mr. TACKETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. TACKETT. I will ask the gentle- 
man, knowing the State of Arkansas as 
he does, suppose in the Delta area they 
have been planting cotton, as they have 
for the last 100 years, and built up a 
wonderful history, and suppose in west- 
ern Arkansas where I live, that one farm 
has been planting cotton for 100 years, 
a farm consisting of 2,000 acres, is there 
any more reason why that man over 
in western Arkansas should not receive 
70 percent, or at least as much, based 
on the history of that farm, as the man 
who lives in the Delta area? 

Mr. GATHINGS. Let me answer the 
gentleman. 

Mr. TACKETT. One more thing. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Just a moment now. 
The gentleman will have plenty of time. 
There will be no difference under the 
hardship cases of any county. The bill 
would take no acreage away, however it 
is intended to help those who are 
trimmed drastically in all counties the 
Same way. 
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Mr, TACKETT. I will have to do it 
now, because I may never get the floor 
again. 

Mr. GATHINGS. There is no differ- 
ence whatever. As a matter of fact if 
you come from Pike County, as the 
gentleman does from the adjoining 
county of Howard, you will get the same 
percentage as they do in any other 
county. You get that now. It is a ques- 
tion of administration of the act solely 
and exclusively. We grow cotton in 
eastern Arkansas in a big way, that is 
true. 

Mr. TACKETT. In eastern Arkansas 
you will get 40 per cent and over in 
western Arkansas, unless the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from California 
is adopted, my farmer of 2,000 acres is 
not going to get 40 per cent. I want to 
be sure that the farmers in my area are 
accorded the same treatment as those in 
any other section of the country. 

Mr, GATHINGS. This bill seeks to do 
equity to all counties throughout the 
cotton growing States, but the farmer 
must apply in writing to his county com- 
mittee stating that he had received an 
inequitable allotment. 

Let me say here and now that cotton 
trends ought to be considered in any 
legislation this Congress passes. In one 
county in the southwestern section of 
Arkansas a county agent said, “I hope to 
the Lord that I live to see the day that 
there is not an acre of cotton ever 
planted in this county, because the 
farmers can make more money out of 
something else.” They had gone out of 
cotton. The trend has gone over to 
where, the land being fertile and rich 
down in the delta, there is a type of 
staple grown that the trade demands. 
You do not go into the loan as on this 
cheap grade of cotton raised in the hills, 
you get a buyer for your product. 

Mr. WHITE of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE of California. I should 
like to correct the statement of the gen- 
tleman from Texas that California has 
35,000-acre cotton farms. There is a 
corporate farm out there that has 35,000 
acres, but it has only 10,000 acres in cot- 
ton. Under this bill, with the 40-percent 
minimum knocked out, as I propose in 
my amendment, they could plant but 70 
percent of their cotton, and it would be 
7,000 acres, which would be one-fifth of 
their totalland. They have hundreds of 
families on those farms. I hold no brief 
for the big farmers, I am talking about 
the 40-acre fellow. It would cut his 
throat, figuratively speaking. He could 
plant but 16 acres. 

Mr. GATHINGS. The 40-percent pro- 
vision should not have been incorporated 
in this bill, it is detrimental to all sizes of 
farms. I fought this 40-percent proposal 
in the committee and I am fighting it 
now. 

Mr. PICKETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. PICKETT. The gentleman made 
reference a moment ago, purely inad- 
vertently, to something about dema- 
goguery. Will not the gentleman correct 
that before he leaves the floor? 
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Mr. GATHINGS. I will say I have 
never heard the gentleman from Texas 
ever make a demagogic statement. 
That is what I said. I would not think 
that any man would object to a person 
marrying any woman he desired, even if 
she weighed 300 pounds. That is a priv- 
ilege we have in America. We cannot- 
and should not attempt to regulate the 
size of his farm or the size of his home, 
or his business. That is why our fore- 
fathers came to America. We are en- 
titled to freedom of choice and freedom 
of opportunity as well as any other right 
accorded a free people. Let us preserve 
those heritages. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word, and ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, the slogan 
I have taken for the year is “Be nifty and 
thrifty in fifty.” If we do that, how are 
you going to pay all these subsidies? 
Think it over. 

That is not the question that is so 
much in my mind right now, as to pay- 
ing all these subsidies to the cotton 
farmers, as it is a letter I got this morn- 
ing that might be interesting to all you 
cotton-farmer Congressmen. It is a 
resolution from the Pennsylvania Society 
of Arizona. I never heard of it before 
today. It reads as follows: 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the State of Arizona faces a grave 
emergency because of lack of water which 
threatens to undermine the State’s economy 
by forcing out of production one-third of 
the State’s agricultural lands; and 

Whereas to overcome this threat, the only 
remaining source from which supplemental 
water is available is from Arizona’s share of 
water from the Colorado River; and 

Whereas legislation has been introduced 
in the Congress of the United States, now 
designated as S. 75 and H. R. 934 and H. R. 
935, the passage of which will preserve, with- 
out reduction, our present acreage and pro- 
vide a needed supply of hydroelectric 
energy: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Pennsylvania Society of 
Arizona (representing over 500 former Penn- 
sylvanians now residing in or adjacent to 
Phoeniz, Ariz.), this 12th day of January 
1950 at Phoenix, Ariz., That we whole- 
heartedly endorse the above-designated leg- 
islation and exhort the people of Arizona to 
continue their unified efforts until success is 
assured; now, be it further 

Resolved, That the Pennsylvania Society of 
Arizona urges the congressional delegation 
from Pennsylvania to act favorably on the 
above legislation when it comes before them 
for a vote and that a copy of this resolution 
be sent to each and every Member of the 
Pennsylvania delegation in the Congress of 
the United States. : 

PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY oF 
ARIZONA, 

CLYDE J. COATES, President. 

ParTaicita Bentz, Secretary. 


I never knew there was a Pennsyl- 
vania Society of Arizona. They say it 
represents about 500 people in the State. 
I wonder what percent of the population 
that is in Arizona? 

The bills referred to in the resolution 
seek to do just the opposite of what you 
are trying to do now. You are trying 
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to take land out of cultivation. They 
want to build a dam on the Colorado 
River that will put into cultivation a 
great many thousand acres. It may be 
well for Arizona to put this land into 
cultivation, but it will cost from one and 
a quarter to one and a half billion dol- 
lars, a tremendous sum of money. 
Where will you get such big money? I 
got the information in reference to this 
bill after I saw what was coming here 
from the Pennsylvania Society of Ari- 
zona. That disturbed me, so I inquired. 
It is going to cost $1,250,000 to $1,500,000 
to construct that dam. After you con- 
struct that dam, the ground which it 
would put into cultivation will cost you 
$1,600 an acre. Now, get that—$1,600 an 
acre. After you get the land in culti- 
vation then the land will be worth about 
$200 an acre. If that is not a good way 
to make money for Arizona, then I do 
not know anything. A terrible thing to 
do considering the country. But here 
is the sad part about it. When you have 
Members of Congress of both bodies with 
the predicament that our country is in 
today advocating the construction of 
such new projects as this, there is some- 
thing wrong in Denmark and something 
wrong with the men who are advocating 
it. They know our country today is in 
the red $256,000,000,000. Iam sorry the 
gentleman from Arizona [Mr, Murpocx] 
is not in the Chamber at the moment, 
because I wish he were here. He was 
here earlier, but is not on the floor at 
the present time. But think of it. It 
is going to cost $1,250,000,000 to put the 
land under cultivation, which will then 
cost you $1,600 an acre, and after you 
get the land it will be worth $200 an acre. 
Is not that asinine? It will be more cot- 
ton land to subsidize. Terrible! 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield. 

Mr. POULSON. And they are going 
to raise cotton on that land? 

Mr. RICH. Yes; that is why it is of 
such interest to the cotton boys. And 
that is the reason why it is in the in- 
terest of the cotton boys to help me and 
you kill the bill before it is made a law. 
I am trying to nip it in the bud. Iam 
going to nip every proposition in the 
bud that I can on the floor of the House 
that is as wrong as this bill is at this 
time. The thing that gets me is that 
the Pennsylvania Society of Arizona 
wants the Pennsylvania Congressman to 
vote for it. I am telling you right now 
I do not propose to vote for it. I am 
going to. fight it all I can. A 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield to the gentleman 
from California, to whom I might say, 
it is going to take water away from you, 
too. 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Yes; I know. 
The gentleman has not heard from the 
Pennsylvania Society in California. 
When he hears from them they will not 
be raising cotton on that land, but they 
will be raising a lot of hell in California. 

Mr. RICH. I hope they win in Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield. 
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Mr. SUTTON. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania always wants to know 
where we are going to get the money. 
It is a good question. But in this in- 
stance the gentleman wants to know 
whether we are going to be repaid. The 
$1,250,000,000 which will be spent to make 
land cultivable which will be worth $200 
an acre will also produce public power 
which will in time repay this money. 

Mr. RICH. Do you need the power 
down there now? Do you need the acre- 
age down there now? Isay No; a thou- 
sand times no.” You cotton farmers 
want more acreage in Arizona now to 
raise cotton and put the people in Texas 
out of the cotton business and put the 
people in Alabama out of the cotton 
business and the people in Tennessee, 
yes, and Oklahoma, too, out of the cot- 
ton business, You have asked us to sub- 
sidize you now, so you cotton Congress- 
men should not spend this money to in- 
crease cotton acreage when you want to 
take cotton land out of cultivation. It 
does not make sense; it is not sound. Be 
nifty and thrifty in fifty. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I probably will not take 
the full 5 minutes. I just rise to ask two 
questions, which I realize are indications 
of support of this amendment. I am not 
absolutely certain I am going to vote for 
it, but I think I will. 

In the first place whether a direct 
promise was made or not, if an implied 
promise was made to the farmers before 
they voted that there should not be any 
40 percent limitation in this resolution, 
would that not be in the nature, as the 
gentleman from Texas just suggested 
offhand of a contract? Why should 
we violate that? If we want to put that 
limitation in, let us put it in later, but not 
now. Let us advise the farmers that we 
are going to do it before doing it and give 
them a chance to pass on it. After ask- 
ing that question, is this not a sound and 
correct approach? It is sound and 
logical to assume that every business in 
our fine society more or less establishes a 
custom and practice over a period of 
years and evidently the cotton industry 
has established a practice both on the 
part of the little fellows and the big 
fellows, of planting about what would be 
within the economy of that particular 
area or that particular section of the 
country. Now we are cutting them down 
to 70 percent, in the first instance, of 
what they established as good practice. 
Why complicate it and put more gadgets 
in? Why not leave it at 70 percent? 
They ought to have 100 percent, but it 
seems we cannot if we are to have con- 
trolled prices. But why not let them 
23 70 percent? Why put in something 
else 

Now, I think there is no man in this 
House who has worked any harder than 
I have since I have been here—I have 
been here only 3 years it is true, but I 
have worked night and day since being 
here for what I believe is for the interest 
of the common man. I have not sent out 
a speech since I have been here; not one. 
Of course I may some time but as I see it 
now I do not intend to send one out. 
Also, I suppose there will be no notation 
made in the press of what I am saying, 
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So I am not speaking for the press nor 
publication of any kind. But let me say 
this, that while I have been for what I 
believe is for the interest of the common 
man, I want to ask what is wrong with 
being fair with the big man? You can- 
not substitute anything for fairness, You 
say this may be helpful to the big man. 
Suppose it is. Should we not be fair 
with him? There is nothing wrong with 
that. You cannot properly substitute for 
fairness on any occasion. I say to you 
that unless we are fair we will lose the 
respect of our people. 

Then just this thought and I conclude: 
In addition to the two questions I have 
raised what I am afraid of is that there 
will be thousands of our farmers—not 
just a few, but thousands of the fellows 
who are just barely able to stay on the 
farm, who will be discriminated against 
by this 40-percent limitation of the tilled 
annual acreage provision. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman men- 
tioned 70 percent; just give him 70 per- 
cent. Is it not a fact that the national 
average reduction was estimated to be 
20 percent or about 22 percent? 

Mr. MORRIS. Yes, sir. It was esti- 
mated, as I understand it, that the aver- 
age reduction would be 22 percent. We 
have reduced him 30 percent, and then 
you come along with another gadget and 
reduce him some more. You complicate 
it. Why complicate it? Why not make 
it a simple reduction of 30 percent? 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. ALBERT. This 23 percent reduc- 
tion is over the 1949 acreage. Actually 
there is a smaller reduction over the 1946, 
1947, and 1948 average. ; 

Mr. MORRIS. Yes, I believe that is 
correct. Ido not believe this cotton pro- 
gram is going to cost Uncle Sam one thin 
dime. You cannot take the history of 
the cotton program and say there is any 
reasonable expectation that it is going 
to cost Uncle Sam anything. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRIS. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. PACE. I have doubt that it will 
cost anything, but the gentleman under- 
stands it is six of one and a half dozen 
of the other; that the more we add on 
now, the greater the cut will be next 
year and the year after that. That is 
to say, under the permanent law, under 
the formula, the more cotton that is pro- 
duced now the further down he must cut 
it next year and the next year. 

Mr. MORRIS. That of course is true. 
But should not we wait until we notify 
them before we cut? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Morris] 
has expired. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. For 
the sake of clarification, I want to ask a 
couple of questions. The intricacies of 
this cotton legislation are a little diffi- 
cult for some of us to understand. I 
know the Members want to be helpful. 
There seems to be a pretty general idea 
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that the cost of this bill, if enacted, will 
be somewhere around $150,000,000. The 
answer was made to me by the gentle- 
man from Utah, when I put the question, 
that it might be three-quarters of a bil- 
lion dollars, but I believe that the con- 
sensus is that it would be $150,000,090. 
If we enact this amendment offered by 
the gentleman from California, I assume 
that will increase that figure somewhere 
around $25,000,000. 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I will be glad to yield, 
if Iam wrong or if you will clarify it. 

Mr. SUTTON. According to the De- 
partment of Agriculture, provided the 
Government buys all this cotton, that 
will be $90,000,000 to $120,000,000—if 
the Government takes it all over. 

Mr. KEATING. I am correct, am I 
not, in saying that even without the en- 
actment of this law, the Government is 
going to have about 8,000,000 bales of 
cotton on hand? Is not that correct? 

Mr, WHITE of California. Mr, Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE of California. The fig- 
ures given by the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee, it should be understood, repre- 
sent the amount of money which the 
Government will have invested in cot- 
ton; it is not necessarily a loss. 

Mr. KEATING. No; but they will 
have the cotton on hand; the Govern- 
ment will have it. 

Mr. WHITE of California. That is 
right, but there has never been any loss 
in the cotton program from the time of 
its inception to the present; in fact, there 
has been a $200,000,000 profit. 

Mr. KEATING. That is by shipping a 
lot of the cotton overseas; that is a mat- 
ter of bookkeeping. __ 

Mr. WHITE of California. I wish the 
gentleman would tell me just what we 
would have done in World War II with- 
out the 11,000,000 bales of cotton we had 
on hand. 

Mr. KEATING. I am not questioning 
that; the gentleman apparently does not 
understand the point I am making. I 
am trying to clarify some of the matters 
which, in my judgment, should have been 
in the report. This report is singularly 
silent about the cost of this measure and 
I would like to get a few of these matters 
cleared up. 

In addition to cotton, we have here an 
item which has not been discussed at all; 
peanuts. I see that peanuts are in for a 
little ride in this bill. Can some mem- 
ber of the committee tell me how much 
the enactment of section 5 of this bill 
relating to peanuts is going to take out 
of the pockets of the taxpayers and the 
wage earners of this country? 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. My recollection is that 
the estimate is $3,500,000. The gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Pace] can prob- 
ably give the gentleman more accurate 
information than I on the subject of pea- 
nuts; but it is something in the neigh- 
borhood of 2 or 3 million dollars; and 
that is not any loss to the taxpayers and 
to the workers of this country, as pointed 
out a moment ago by the gentleman from 
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California [Mr. WHITE]. It is difficult 
for me to understand all this excitement 
about losses. Certainly, there are some 
potential losses involved, but cotton is 
still good collateral. We now have on 
hand a supply that is less than the aver- 
age for 7 out of the last 10 years; so it 
is not a gift or gratuity that is being 
handed to the cotton farmers; it is not 
a bounty, because we contend that cotton 
is now worth $150 a bale, and hereafter 
will always be worth $150 a bale. If we 
sustain the price, cotton will not sustain 
a loss. 

Mr, KEATING. The gentleman’s pro- 
gram boils down to this; that the cotton 
subsidy and the peanut subsidy that are 
in this bill will not result in any eventual 
loss to the Government provided the 
price of cotton and peanuts Stays up; 
but if the production of these products, 
stimulated by such measures as this, is 
increased to the point where the price 
does not stay up, then the taxpayers and 
the wage earners of this country have 
got to pay any loss entailed by the over- 
production of cotton and peanuts. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. PACE. In order that the gentle- 
man may fully understand the situation, 
let me state that during the war the 
peanut acreage was built up to 3,300,000 
acres. Last year under the quota pro- 
gram that was cut to 2,650,000; this 
year it has been cut to 2,100,000. Our 
acreage has already been cut from 3.3 to 
2.1 but this cut involved an inequity in 
area between Alabama and Texas, and 
this provision is to correct that situation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. KEATING asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks. 

Mr. McCORMACK, Mr. Chairman, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. As I understand, 
the pending amendment is the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. WHITE]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Can the Chair 
advise us how many other amendments 
are pending? 

The CHAIRMAN. Only eighteen. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment close in 10 min- 
utes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Arkansas 
(Mr. Tackett]. 

Mr. TACKETT. Mr. Chairman, I real- 
ize that there are a lot of amendments 
pending and a lot of Members wish to 
be heard on this particular amendment, 
but I do not know of a section that is 
more interested in the cotton allotment 
matter than the Fourth Congressional 
District of Arkansas which I have the 
honor to represent. I think it is impor- 
tant that I give you some idea of the 
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feelings of my people concerning the is- 
sue covered by this amendment, 

Mr. Chairman, is it fair that a man 
who has a farm with a cotton history of 
100 years not be given the same righis 
as the man with a cotton history of a 
similar number of years in some other 
section of the same State? It cannot 
be anything but fair that my neighbor 
over there in my congressional district 
be given, based upon number of years 
or the history of his farm, the same 
rights and justice as the man who hap- 
pens to live in some other place in my 
State. 

Here is what I am getting at. In my 

congressional district there is a farm, we 
will say, with 2,000 acres of cotton land. 
That farmer has been planting it for 100 
years. Unless the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from California IMr. 
Warre] is adopted, this cotton farmer 
will, in effect, be permitted to plant only 
40 percent of his tillable acreage in cot- 
ton. That is too great a reduction— 
more than this Congress or the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture intended. With the 
adoption of this amendment, there would 
still be a 30 percent reduction, which is 
sufficient. I think that the amendment 
which the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Warre] has offered should be 
adopted. 
The people over in my area will be 
drastically hurt unless that amendment 
is agreed to. May I say very frankly I 
do not think this piece of legislation that 
has been introduced is going to do a lot 
of good anyway. It is not going to relieve 
a lot of farmers in my district. We have 
been telling them we are going to do 
something for them, but they will find 
themselves on the same hook they were 
on a couple of months ago. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from South Carolina 
(Mr. HARE]. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, we have 
heard a great deal here today as to how 
much additional money the resolution 
now under consideration will cost the 
Government. To the gentlemen so con- 
cerned, it is my impression that they are 
taking counsel of their own fears. I 
would admonish them to remember the 
scriptural passage that sufficient unto 
the day is the evil thereof. A few min- 
utes ago, the gentleman from Arkansas 
{Mr. Harris] made a very enlightening 
statement to the effect that originally the 
Congress and the farmers of this coun- 
try were under the impression that their 
acreage would be cut approximately 20 
percent. When the vote was taken on 
December 15, many of them were still 
under that impression. Now we are ask- 
ing for a cut of 30 percent. Do not mis- 
understand me. That is a 30-percent cut 
from the acreage actually planted and 
not from the acreage alloted to a coun- 
ty by the bureau of agricultural estimates. 
I know of no farmer who is not willing 
to take a 30-percent cut in the acreage 
which he actually planted in 1946, 1947, 
and 1948. Of course I am referring to 
farmers whose acreage was not substan- 
tially reduced during the war years. 
Most every farmer realizes that he must 
make a reduction in cotton acreage in 
order to prevent a greater surplus of cot- 
ton. He further realizes that we must 
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prevent a surplus of any enormity if we 
continue to have a fair parity support- 
price program. So I sincerely hope that 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California will be adopted. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARE. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr.COOLEY. Does not the gentleman 
know that every cotton farmer had his 
cotton-acreage allotment in his posses- 
sion long before the vote on December 15 
and knew exactly what his allotment was 
going to be? 

Mr. HARE, That was supposed to be 
the case but many did not. 

Mr. COOLEY. Does the gentleman 
say to the Members or wish to leave the 
impression with the House that these 
farmers voted in ignorance of what their 
actual allotments were? 

‘ Mr. HARE. Many of them did; that is 
rue. 

Mr. COOLEY. Well, I would like to 
have the gentlemen send the names to 
me, because they were issued officially 
and mailed tome. I never heard of such 
a complaint. 

Mr. HARE. The gentleman well knows 
that I did not make a list of them be- 
cause I had nothing and he had nothing 
to do with the actual making of the al- 
lotments. Congressmen don’t administer 
the law. But I had numerous complaints 
to that effect during the period follow- 
ing the vote and until I returned to 
Washington on January 3. 

It is incumbent on this Congress to 
act immediately in order that the farm- 
ers of this country may be protected 
and, by their protection, we insure eco- 
nomic prosperity to the textile employee, 
the storekeeper, the filling-station oper- 
ator, the banker, and all mankind. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from North Dakota [Mr. LEMKE]. 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to congratulate the chairman and the 
Committee on Agriculture for bringing in 
House Joint Resolution 398. 

On page 1 of their report the commit- 
tee states that this resolution is a “1-year 
emergency measure,” designed to au- 
thorize the correction of certain gross 
inequities and elimination of hardships 
which have appeared in the application 
of the cotton-quota law enacted at the 
last session of Congress, 

May I say not only inequities and mis- 
applications, but iniquities as well. May 
I also state that the same inequities and 
hardships apply to the wheat quota as 
misapplied by the Secretary of Agricul 
ture. I am sure that the committee will 
also straighten out those inequities in the 
very near future. 

This very morning I received a num- 
ber of letters complaining particularly 
over these inequities and iniquities. Here 
is a farmer with 800 acres under cul- 
tivation in western North Dakota, and 
about the only thing they can raise as a 
cash crop because of weather conditions 
is wheat. Here is a family of seven and 
yet the wheat allotment out of 800 acres 
is only 250 acres, This will not be suf- 
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ficient to take care of the family and pay 
real-estate taxes. 

May I also state to the able chairman 
of the Agriculture Committee that the 
time has arrived to enact a real farm 
bill. A bill that will give the farmers 
cost of production for that part of their 
products consumed domestically. Do 
that for the principal agricultural com- 
modities and then no subsidies will be 
necessary. Then the Government will 
not have to subsidize any farmer but the 
farmers will help bail the Government 
out of the six hundred and sixty-three 
billions that it now owes, including fu- 
ture commitments and obligations. 

I sincerely hope that when the chair- 
man of the Agriculture Committee gets 
through with straightening out the in- 
equities and the iniquities, and the mis- 
applications by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture of Public Law 272, that then he 
will take up H. R. 1686, the bill that I 


have introduced to regulate interstate . 


and foreign commerce in agricultural 
products. i 
Here is H. R. 1686: 


A bill to regulate interstate and foreign 
commerce in agricultural products; to pre- 
vent unfair competition; to provide for the 
orderly marketing of such products; to 
promote the general welfare by assuring 
an abundant and permanent supply of such 
products by securing to the producers & 
minimum price of not less than cost of 
production; and for other purposes 


Be it enacted, etc., That this act may 
be cited as the “Agricultural Equality Act of 
1949.” The term “agricultural product” as 
used in this act shall mean any and all kinds 
of poultry, livestock, and any farm product 
of the soil, and any product or byproduct 
thereof, produced in the United States, in an 
unmanufactured or unprocessed state, which 
the Secretary of Agriculture shall determine, 
on the basis of available statistics, having a 
farm value in excess of $30,000,000 during the 
preceding marketing year. The word “pro- 
ducer” as used in this act shall mean the 
original producer of agricultural products as 
above defined. 


Sec. 2. (a) The Secretary of Agriculture- 


shall ascertain and determine for each year 
the average cost of production to the farmers 
of each such agricultural product. Such 
average cost of production shall be deter- 
mined after public hearings, participated in 
by the representatives of farmers’ organiza- 
tions and by other interested parties. It shall 
include depreciation and soil depletion and 
all items of cost, including production ex- 
penses, interest, taxes, wages of farm and 
family labor, a return of 4 percent on farm 
property equity, and compensation to the 
average farm operator equivalent to the aver- 
age weekly earnings of the industrial worker 
as found and determined by the Secretary of 
Labor. 

(b) The Secretary shall determine, prior to 
the beginning of each marketing year for 
each basic grade, staple, classification, or 
quality of each of such agricultural products, 
an average-cost-of-production price, at the 
principal interior primary markets or centers 
of distribution, which shall be equal to the 
average cost of production of such agricul- 
tural product as determined under this 
section. 

(c) The Secretary shall also calculate, and 
take into consideration, the average yields 
and production during the previous 5-year 
yeriod in determining the average-cost-of- 
production prices. If necessary, in order to 
carry into effect the purposes of this act, the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall further ascer- 
tain and allow an equitable differential 
against varying transportation costs to differ- 
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ent markets and shall establish appropriate 
zones or classifications therefor. 

SEC. 3. The Secretary of Agriculture shall 
annually ascertain, determine, and designate 
the beginning and the ending of the market- 
ing year for each such agricultural product 
and shall estimate the volume of production 
for the current year of each such agricultural 
product. He shall also annually prior to the 
production or planting season estimate with 
respect to each such agricultural product (1) 
the quantity and percentage of the total 
volume marketed from farms that is required 
for domestic consumption and warehouse 
reserve and which is to be distributed in the 
current of interstate commerce; (2) the 
quantity and percentage to be distributed in 
intrastate commerce affecting the price of 
the portion to be distributed in the current 
of interstate and foreign commerce; (3) the 
quantities and percentages remaining for 
foreign commerce and export. 

Sec.4, (a) The Secretary of Agriculture 
shall, annually, prior to the beginning of the 
calendar year or prior to the beginning of the 
marketing year of each of such agricultural 
products make proclamation and announce- 
ment of such determination of such average- 
cost-of-production price for each basic grade, 
staple, classification, or quality of each of 
such agricultural products. Such cost of 
production shall be the minimum price for 
that portion of each such agricultural prod- 
uct domestically used, consumed, or stored. 
He shall also recognize and allow the usual 
and customary price differentials now or 
hereafter recognized and established in the 
channels of trade on grades, staples, classifi- 
cations, or qualities of each such agricultural 
product, 

In case there is no recognized basic grade, 
staple, classification, or quality for any such 
agricultural product, then the Secretary, 
after public hearings, participated in by 
representatives of farmers’ organizations and 
other interested parties, shall promulgate a 
basic grade, staple, classification, or quality 
for such agricultural product. He shall an- 
nounce the date when such minimum prices 
are to take effect and they shall continue in 
effect during the marketing year. He shall, 
at the same time, announce the estimated 
production and domestic consumption and 
warehouse reserve. He shall, also, announce 
the total quantities and percentages of such 
agricultural products that are to be held for 
foreign commerce and export, 

(b) Domestic price: After the beginning of 
the marketing year, for any such agricul- 
tural product, which begins July 1 in 1949, 
all dealers, manufacturers, millers, elevator 
operators, processors, packers, butchers, 
ginners, compressors, and other agencies 
dealing in interstate or foreign commerce 
shall pay to the producers of such agricul- 
tural products not less than such average- 
cost-of-production price, subject to differ- 
entials allowed under subsection (a) of this 
section, determined and proclaimed as afore- 
said, for such percentage of each delivery of 
any grade, staple, classification, or quality of 
such agricultural product as is estimated for 
domestic consumption, or storage for domes- 
tic consumption. 

(c) Licenses: No dealer, manufacturer, 
miller, elevator operator, processor, packer, 
butcher, ginner, compressor, or other agency 
engaged in the business of dealing in or han- 
dling any agricultural product in interstate 
or foreign commerce shall operate as such 
dealer, manufacturer, miller, elevator oper- 
ator, processor, packer, butcher, ginner, com- 
pressor, or agent dealing in or handling such 
agricultural product without first procuring 
from the Secretary of Agriculture a license 
pursuant to such regulations as the Secretary 
of Agriculture may prescribe in accordance 
with the provisions of this act: Provided, 
That no license shall be required of any pro- 
ducer under the provisions of this act for sell- 
ing, disposing of, handling, or storing any 
agricultural product produced by him: Pro- 
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vided further, That the provisions of this act 
shall not apply to poultry or livestock shipped 
from one State into another for working, 
breeding, or production on a farm or for 
raising, feeding, fattening, finishing, or con- 
ditioning for market prior to the sale for 
consumption in the regular channels of trade. 

(d) Surplus receipts: Whenever the world 
price on the quantities and percentages of 
any such agricultural product remaining for 
export is lower than the cost-of-production 
price on the domestic consumption and 
warehouse-reserve quantities and percent- 
ages, then, when any producer of any grade, 
staple, classification, or quality of any such 
agricultural product shall deliver any such 
agricultural product to any dealer, manu- 
facturer, miller, elevator operator, processor, 
packer, butcher, ginner, compressor, or any 
other agency dealing in or handling such 
product in interstate or foreign commerce, 
such purchaser shall pay to the producer the 
cost-of-production price on the domestic 
consumption and warehouse-reserve quanti- 
ties and percentages as determined by the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the world price 
on the quantities and percentages for export: 
Provided, however, That each Individual pro- 
ducer of any such agricultural product shall 
be entitled to market at the cost-of-produc- 
tion price a quantity of any such product 
produced during the marketing year in an 
amount not to exceed $1,000. 

The Secretary of Agriculture shall cause 
to be issued to such dealer, manufacturer, 
miller, elevator operator, processor, packer, 
butcher, ginner, compressor, or any other 
agency dealing in, or handling such product 
in interstate or foreign commerce, producers’ 
receipts in triplicate showing on their faces, 
when filled in by the purchaser, the grade, 
staple, classification, or quality and quantity 
and the percentage of such agricultural prod- 
uct, as proclaimed by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to be the percentage and quantity 
that is required for domestic consumption 
and warehouse reserve, and the grade, staple, 
classification, or quality and quantity and 
the percentage remaining for export. 

Every dealer, manufacturer, miller, eleva- 
tor operator, processor, packer, butcher, gin- 
ner, compressor, or any other agency dealing 
in or handling such product in interstate 
or foreign commerce, shall fill out such re- 
ceipts so as to show accurately the amount 
of such product purchased from the pro- 
ducer, the amount for domestic consumption 
and warehouse reserve, the cost-of-produc- 
tion price paid, the amount purchased for 
export and the world price paid to the pro- 
ducer. Such receipts shall be signed by the 
purchaser and countersigned by the seller, 
and one copy shall be retained by the pur- 
chaser, and one delivered by him to the pro- 
ducer, and the third copy shall be mailed 
by registered mail at the end of each month 
to the Secretary of Agriculture at Washing- 
ton, D. C., or such other post-office address 
as the Secretary may designate, 

In the case of cotton any producer may dis- 
pose of his domestic consumption and ware- 
house reserve quantity and percentage and 
may, at the same time, keep or store his 
export quantity and percentage, properly ear- 
marked for identification. Such producer, 
if he decreases his production or the pro- 
duction under his control, may, in the fol- 
lowing marketing year, sell or dispose of such 
earmarked export quantity, or cotton of the 
current crop, to any dealer, ginner, com- 
pressor, or other agency, engaged in the busi- 
ness of dealing in or handling such cotton, 
as the cost-of-production price, to an amount 
equal to the quantity and percentage he 
would be allowed to sell for domestic con- 
sumption and warehouse reserve if he pro- 
duced the same quantity of cotton as he 
produced in the previous year. 

Such producer shall be required to file a 
reasonable and sufficient bond with the Sece 
retary of Agriculture, through the dealer, 
ginner, compressor, or other agency, engaged 
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in the business of dealing in or handling 
such cotton, to the effect that he will not 
sell, or permit to be sold or disposed of, di- 
rectly or indirectly, any of such export quan- 
tity and percentage in the domestic market 
during the marketing year in which it is 
harvested. 

Src. 5. (a) Marketing of surplus: No dealer 
distributor, manufacturer, corporation, or co- 
operative corporation, person, firm, or as- 
sociation, of whatever nature, engaged in ex- 
port of foreign commerce, shall, whenever 
the world price on the quantities and per- 
centages remaining for export, of any agri- 
cultural product named in this act, is lower 
than the cost-of-production price on the 
domestic consumption and warehouse reserve 
quantities and percentages, buy, sell, ex- 
change, or otherwise acquire or dispose of 
any such product intended or designated 
for export without first procuring from the 
Secretary of Agriculture a license pursuant 
to such regulations as the Secretary may 
prescribe in accordance with the provisions 
of this act. 

Every such dealer in foreign trade and ex- 
port shall be required to file a reasonable 
and suflicient bond with the Secretary of 
Agriculture to the effect that he will not sell, 
or permit to be sold or disposed of, directly 
or indirectly, any such export quantities and 
percentages in the domestic market, and to 
the effect that no part, whether manufac- 
tured or unmanufactured, whether proc- 
essed or unprocessed, will be sold for distri- 
bution in the domestic market. The do- 
mestic market shall mean the continental 
United States and its Territorial and insular 
possessions, 

No dealer, distributor, manufacturer, cor- 
poration, or cooperative corporation, person, 
firm, association, miller, elevator operator, 
processor, packer, butcher, ginner, compres- 
sor, or any other agency dealing in or han- 
dling such export products in interstate or 
foreign commerce, shall buy, sell, exchange, 
acquire, or dispose of any such agricultural 
product produced, bought, manufactured, 
processed, or acquired by him for export, 
except to a licensed buyer engaged in the 
business of foreign trade and export. 

(b) Such dealer, distributor, manufacturer, 
corporation or cooperative corporation, per- 
son, firm, or association engaged in export of 
foreign commerce may sell at or above the 
world price export quantities and percent- 
ages of any agricultural product to any proc- 
essor or manufacturer for processing or man- 
ufacturing into finished or semifinished and 
manufactured or semimanufactured prod- 
ucts: Provided however, That such processor 
or manufacturer be first required to file a 
reasonable and sufficient bond with the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to the effect that such 
finished or semifinished or manufactured or 
semimanufactured product or any byproduct 
thereof will not be sold or disposed of directly 
or indirectly for domestic consumption or 
warehouse reserve. Such finished or semi- 
finished or manufactured or semimanufac- 
tured product together with any byproduct 
shall be exported to foreign markets unless 
the Secretary upon investigation finds that 
there no longer is an exportable surplus and 
that some or all of such products or byprod- 
ucts are needed for domestic consumption 
and warehouse reserve. 

(c) Adjustment of supply to demand: If 
the quantity and percentage estimated for 
domestic consumption and warehouse re- 
serve should be insufficient by reason of 
flood, drought, pestilence, or other calamity, 
or for any other reason, to supply the de- 
mand for domestic consumption and ware- 
house reserve, then the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is authorized to supply such shortage 
out of export quantities and percentages, 
still owned by the producers, at the cost- 
of-production price, plus storage and ex- 
penses. If, however, the quantity and per- 
centage estimated for domestic consumption 
and warehouse reserve is more than sum- 
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cient, then the Secretary shall allow the 
same for domestic consumption and ware- 
house reserve the following year and shall 
reduce by an equal amount his estimate for 
domestic consumption and warehouse 
reserve. 

REGULATIONS 


Sec. 6. The Secretary of Agriculture is 
hereby directed to prescribe regulations for 
carrying out the provisions of this act. The 
regulations prescribed pursuant to this act 
shall include among other things require- 
ments with respect to the issuance of licenses 
to dealers, manufacturers, millers, elevator 
operators, processors, packers, butchers, gin- 
ners, compressors, and other agencies en- 
gaged in the business of dealing in or han- 
dling such agricultural products in inter- 
state or foreign commerce, systems of ac- 
counts, auditing of accounts to be kept by 
licensees, submission of reports by them and 
the entry and inspection by the duly author- 
ized agents of the Secretary of Agriculture of 
the place of business of such licensees. 

The Secretary of Agriculture shall upon re- 
quest furnish to all persons required to have 
a license under this act, such information as 
may be necessary or appropriate for carry- 
ing out the provisions of this act. 


PENALTY FOR VIOLATION 


Sec. 7. Any dealer, manufacturer, miller, 
elevator operator, processor, packer, butcher, 
ginner, compressor, or other agent dealing 
in or handling any agricultural product in 
interstate or foreign commerce, who violates 


the provisions of this act by knowingly and. 


willfully paying less than the average-cost- 
of-production price determined and pro- 
claimed by the Secretary of Agriculture, or 
violates any other provisions of this Act, 
shall be punished by a fine not exceeding 
$5,000 or imprisonment not exceeding 1 year, 
or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

Sec. 8. Any agricultural product, now 
owned or hereafter coming into the posses- 
sion of the Government of the United States, 
or any department or agency thereof, shall 
be conclusively deemed to be exportable sur- 
pluses, and shall be disposed of only in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this act pro- 
viding for the disposal of export quantities 
and percentages. 

Src. 9. In order to carry out the purposes 
of this act, the Secretary of Agriculture is 
hereby directed that whenever he finds, upon 
investigation, that the world price, com- 
puted in United States currency, of any for- 
eign agricultural product or substitute, in 
its processed or manufactured or in its un- 
processed or unmanufactured state, is below 
the ccst-of-production price of any compet- 
ing domestic agricultural product, in its 
processed or manufactured or in its un- 
processed or unmanufactured state, to notify 
the Secretary of the Treasury thereof. It 
shall thereupon become the duty of the 
Secretary of the Treasury to levy and collect 
upon such foreign competing agricultural 
product or substitute notwithstanding that 
such agricultural product or substitute may 
have been originally produced in the United 
States or in any of its possessions, in its 
processed or manufactured or in its unproc- 
essed or unmanufactured state, when im- 
ported from any foreign country into the 
United States or any of its possessions, a 
duty equal to the difference between the 
world price and the cost-of-production price 
of such product, plus 5 percent of such cost- 
of-production price. 

Sec. 10. Until further action by Congress 
the following agricultural products as de- 
fined herein shall come under the provisions 
of this act: Milk, butterfat, corn, beef cattle, 
veal calves, lambs, sheep, goats, hogs, wool, 
mohair, wheat, cotton, eggs, oats, chickens, 
tobacco, potatoes, cottonseed, barley, soy- 
beans, oranges, apples, wool, grain sorghums, 
beans, turkeys, tomatoes, sweet sorghums, 
peanuts, grapes, peaches, rice, sugar beets, 
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sweetpotatoes, flaxseed, lettuce, strawberries, 
pears, grapefruit, onions, peas, snap beans, 
celery, lemons, rye, cabbage, and sugarcane. 

Sec. 11. It shall be the duty of the Secte- 
tary of Agriculture, on or before January 1 
of each year after January 1, 1950, to report 
any agricultural product as herein defined 
and not included under the provisions of this 
act, that had a farm value in excess of $30,- 
000,000 the previous year, to the chairman of 
the Agricultural Committee of both the 
House and the Senate. He shall state, in 
such report, the average market price paid 
to the producers for such product or prod- 
ucts during the previous year, and shall state 
the cost-of-production price of such prod- 
uct or products if they had been under the 
provisions of this act. 

Src. 12. This act shall apply to agricul- 
tural products, as herein defined, as may be 
owned by the producers or as may be grown, 
produced, and harvested during the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1949, and all subse- 
quent years. 

SEC. 13. For the purpose of expediting the 
sale and distribution of any agricultural 
product under the provisions of this act, the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation is au- 
thorized to make loans to any dealer, manu- 
facturer, miller, elevator operator, processor, 
packer, butcher, ginner, compressor, or other 
agency engaged in the business of dealing 
in or handling any agricultural product on 
that percentage of any such agricultural 
product as is designated for domestic con- 
sumption and warehouse reserve. The 
amount of any such loan on any such prod- 
uct shall not exceed, together with interest, 
the cost-of-production price as determined 
under the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 14. No penalty shall be imposed or 
license canceled, under the provisions of 
this act, until the person to be fined, or 
whose license is to be canceled, has been 
found guilty of violating the provisions of 
this act by a United States district court. 

Sec. 15. All acts or part or parts of acts in 
conflict herewith are hereby repealed. Noth- 
ing, however, herein shall be held to repeal, 
amend, or modify the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act, as amended (U. S. C., 
1946 edition, title 16, secs. 590a-590h, 590i, 
590j-590q); sections 201 or 202 of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938 (U. S. C., 
1946 edition, title 7, secs. 1291, 1292); the 
Federal Crop Insurance Act, as amended 
(U. S. C., 1946 edition, title 7, secs. 1501- 
1519); or section 32 of the act entitled “An 
act to amend the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, and for other purposes,” approved Au- 
gust 24, 1935, as amended (U. S. C., 1946 edi- 
tion, title 7, sec. 612c). 

Sec. 16. If any provisions of this act, or 
the application thereof to any person or cir- 
cumstance, is held invalid, the validity of 
the remainder of the act, and the applica- 
tion of such provision, shall not be affected 
thereby. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. SUTTON]. 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, there 
was a question asked by the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Morris] whether 
a promise was made to farmers that no 
40-percent provision would be included 
in this resolution. I would like to an- 
swer that question, being a Member of 
the subcommittee that wrote the bill on 
cotton. 

No promise was made to anyone on 
any provision. In December some of the 
Members of the cotton subcommittee 
came to Washington; some did not. It 
was not an executive session of the sub- 
committee, so no promise was made to 
any cotton farmer in the United States 
of America that the 40-percent provi- 
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sion would be or would not be included 
in the bill; in fact, I believe I am cor- 
rect in this, and if not, the Chairman 
will correct me if Iam wrong that in his 
original resolution the 40-percent provi- 
sion was not contained therein, but after 
Members of Congress came over to our 
committee and testified—and there were 
about 60 Members present, they sug- 
gested that this provision be inserted in 
the resolution. It was also suggested by 
the Department of Agriculture. So, at 
their suggestion this 40-percent provi- 
sion was added. In the subcommittee 
on agriculture I voted against this 40- 
percent provision, but now I see that I 
was wrong, and the reason it is wrong 
is because it is a promise to the people 
that next year we will have this 40-per- 
cent proviso excluded, With all due re- 
spect to my able colleague, the gentle- 
man from California, this will take cot- 
ton away from Alabama, away from Ar- 
kansas, and away from Oklahoma, and 
add to California’s quota. I do not 
blame my able colleague from California, 
for he is doing a wonderful job for the 
farmers out there. But, that is exactly 
what this will do. 

It is a matter of doing one of two 
things, my friends. We are supposed to 
allot this cotton acreage. Do you want 
additional cotton or do you want to re- 
duce the yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. CooLEy]. 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 


in opposition to the amendment. If this 
40-percent limitation is stricken from the 
bill, of course additional acreage will be 
added and the financial responsibilities 
of the Government to that extent will 
be increased. The information we have 
indicates that with the 40-percent limi- 
tation in the bill, approximately 100,000 
fewer acres of cotton will be needed to 
bring the reductions up to 70 percent of 
the average number of acres planted in 
the years 1946, 1947, and 1948, or to 50 
percent of the highest acreage planted 
in any 1 of the 3 years, allowing in 
both instances for such acreage as might 
have been diverted to war crops. This 
provision is definitely a limitation on the 
other provisions, through which we hope 
to elmininate hardships and inequities. 
To plant 40 percent of the cleared and 
tillable land in one crop, year in and 
year out, certainly would not be com- 
patible with our ideas of good farming. 

As just pointed out by the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. SUTTON], no prom- 
ise was made with regard to this limita- 
tion either expressly or by implication, 
other than to the extent that the expres- 
sion of one thing is the exclusion of an- 
other. Nothing whatever was said about 
the 40-percent provision, but it is deemed 
to be in the interests of good husbandry 
and proper soil-conservation practices 
and in the rotation system. It seems to 
me that to strike it out would carry with 
it some implication to the effect that we 
were not so much interested in the rota- 
tion of crops and in good soil-building 
and conserving practices. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas, 
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Mr. POAGE. Is it not true that this 
40-percent provision in the identical 
words that it is carried now has been in 
the law since 1938? 

„Mr. COOLEY. I think the gentleman 
is correct. It seems to me this limitation 
should remain in the bill, in view of the 
fact that we did liberalize the 70-percent 
provision when we permitted civerted 
acres to be considered in the final acre- 
age allotment. 

Mr. WHITE of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE of California. May I ask 
the gentleman how on earth a soil-con- 
servation matter can be involved in a 
1-year emergency program? 

Mr. COOLEY. Certainly it can be in- 
volved. It is just a matter of degree. 
There is no reason why a man with 
2,000 acres of land, as stated in the illus- 
tration used a moment ago, should be 
permitted to plant 1,400 acres of cotton 
on that land, because it is not good farm- 
ing to engage in such practices. So Iin- 
sist that this amendment be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has ex- 
pired. AN time has expired. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
be again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maine? 

There was no objection. 

The White of California amendment 
Was again read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. WHITE of Cali- 
fornia) there were—ayes 21, noes 56. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WIcKERSHAM: 
On page 2, line 2, after 1948“ insert, “or 70 
percent of the average acreage planted to 
cotton or regarded as planted to cotton 
under Public Law 12, Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress, on the farm in 1940, 1941, and 1942.“ 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent at this time 
that when the vote is taken on my 
amendments, the amendments be re- 
ported again. I will use my time now, 
Mr. Chairman, to explain 4 very brief 
amendments. I want to state that I 
intend to support H. J. Res. 398; how- 
ever, this resolution would be greatly im- 
proved with the adoption of the amend- 
ments which I am offering. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
one of these amendments is very brief. 
It provides a base of 70 percent of the 
years 1940, 1941, and 1942, which were 
the last years marketing quotas were in 


effect. During those years the farmers 
and the PMA have the rec- 
ords and it wo fair to the 


certain areas which diversify. The 
other amendment would provide that 
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you could not cut a farm below 50 per- 
cent of the 1949 acreage. In the areas 
which have diversified so greatly, as 
in western Oklahoma, even though 
on paper Oklahoma apparently has a 
good acreage, in the areas which I repre- 
sent, many of the farmers are cut from 
75 percent to 100 percent, even though 
they failed to grow cotton only 3 years 
out of the last 50. 

Many of our farmers in Oklahoma 
farm 3 years to cotton and 3 years to 
wheat, and further diversify by plant- 
ing grain sorghums and types of legumes. 

The other amendment would provide 
that the individual farms have some 
incentive to give up their allotments. In 
subsequent years it would return the 
allotment to the individual farms. 

The fourth and final amendment, Mr. 
Chairman, would aid certain areas, sim- 
ilar to the manner in which California, 
New Mexico, and Arizona were aided 
last year. It would aid certain areas, 
such as mine, which will not come into 
cotton production until 1949 because the 
year they came into production, in 1947 
or 1948, they had to grow wheat. They 
found it uneconomical to grow wheat. 
The amendment would provide that the 
Secretary might reallocate to those par- 
ticular areas the 350,000 acres which are 
not going to be used under the provisions 
of this bill, but which would have been 
used under the original act, which areas 
do not have adequate acreage allot- 
ments. 

In my particular area we have 74,000 
acres which have come under irrigation 
in the last 2 or 3 years. These acres can- 
not raise wheat economically or profit- 
ably. They will not be permitted to 
raise cotton. They must raise one of 
the two commodities. This amendment 
would permit the Secretary to allocate a 
cotton allotment to that area, which al- 
lotment would not be deducted from the 
dry-land farmers. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to call your at- 
tention to some letters which I will read 
for the information of the Members, as 
follows: 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Arapaho, Okla., January 16, 1950. 
Hon. Vicron WIcKERSHAM, 
Member of Congress, 
Seventh District, - 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. WIcKERSHAM: We have your letter 
of January 6 in which you ask for our sug- 
gestions as to changes that we would like to 
see here in Custer County. 

We have just returned from a State con- 
vention at Oklahoma City and all of the 
members of the county committee and the 
county administrative officer attended. Mr. 
J. H. Vowell, chairman of the Custer County 
PMA committee, was chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Allotments and Marketing Quotas. 
I am attaching a copy of the report made by 
the committee to the convention. The 
county committee and myself have checked it 
over carefully and the recommendations 
made in the report is what we would recom- 
mend for Custer County. 

We would like to call to your attention par- 
ticularly to the first sentence in the report 
with reference to using only crop history and 
be adjusted by the county committee in es- 
tablishing all kinds of allotments, instead of 
using a formula system as has been used in 
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establishing the 1950 cotton acreage allot- 
ments. We can see where the formula sys- 
tem would work in maybe one or two States 
in the Nation, that is where the principal 
crop is cotton and the same percentage of the 
cropland on the farm is planted to cotton 
each year, but it will not work in a mixed 
crop area such as Custer County or Okla- 
homa. 

We would also like to call to your attention 
particularly to paragraph 7 of the report 
which recommends that a reapportionment 
system be set-up for each commodity. That 
is we would like to see a provision in the law 
whereby a farmer that did not plant a por- 
tion of his allotment that year, be so that he 
could release that part of the allotment in 
order that it could be reallocated by the 
county committee on farms where additional 
allotment can be planted. Some of such 
cases would be to veterans that have had to 
rent farms that have no crop history; to farm 
Operators that have changed farms where 
conditions do permit the planting of this 
commodity but the farm is not eligible for 
an allotment; and to increase allotments 
where other hardship conditions exist. 

We wish to thank you for your letter and 
wish to advise that the information that we 
have given you is only a suggestion, but we 
do feel that the enactment of this provision 
would improve the farm program in this 
county. 

Very truly yours, 
SSELL E. DILL, 
County Administrative Oficer. 


COMMITTEE NO. 3—ALLOTMENTS AND MARKETING 
QUOTAS 

A majority of the committee members felt 
that crop acreage history should be the þasis 
of establishing farm allotments for all com- 
modities and recommended that county com- 
mittees be given considerably more latitude 
in making adjustments. They felt that the 
present reserves available to the county com- 
mittees were not adequate to provide equi- 
table allotments. There was some feeling 
among committeemen from the wheat area 
that possibly cropland ratio factor approach 
might be better for establishing wheat allot- 
ments than the history basis. 

The committee was in unanimous agree- 
ment that an acreage planted in excess of the 
allotment of any commodity should not be- 
come a part of the history from which allot- 
ments are to be determined in future years. 

The committee was of the opinion that a 
total soil-depleting allotment for each farm 
should be established and that the acreage 
classified as cropland which was in excess of 
the total soil-depleting allotment would be 
the soil-conserving base for the farm and 
that the application of approved practices on 
this land as well as compliance with the spe- 
cial allotments would be a condition of eligi- 
bility for price support. The approved prac- 
tices to be determined by the Department. 

The committee declined to make any rec- 
ommendation on a joint compliance pro- 
vision, 

The committee recommended that any per- 
son who knowingly overplanted the allot- 
ment for any commodity would not be eligi- 
ble for ACP practice payments. 

The committee favors the use of the same 
base period for determining farm allotments 
for all commodities. 

It was the consensus of the committee that 
we should always have a release and reappor- 
tionment provision for all commodities as a 
means for the county committee to adjust 
inequities in farm allotments. 

The committee felt that a person who re- 
leased his acreage allotment should retain 
his eligibility and be credited with a planted 
acreage equal to the acreage released and the 
person to whom the apportionment of this 
acreage is made will not be credited with the 
planted acreage for the purpose of determin- 
ing future allotments. The acreage is to be 
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released to the county committee for use in 
the county. 

The committee was very anxious that the 
allotments should be distributed in such a 
way that substantially all the county allot- 
ment would be planted since our share of the 
national allotment will be reduced in pro- 
portion to the decrease in our acreage history. 

In order that the county committees will 
not be obliged to establish allotments on idle 
farms and on farms on which no land is 
available for the production of the commod- 
ities, the committee believes that a tillable 
acreage available” provision should be made 
for use of the county committee in establish- 
ing allotments for all commodities. 

The committee was in favor of continuing 
the use of the present strict interpretation of 
the definition of a farm. 

It was the opinion of the committee that 
a uniform policy should be adopted in all 
counties for determining new farm allot- 
ments for all commodities so that the same 
treatment will be given to all producers in 
all counties. 

The committee favored the continued use 
of the 3-year eligibility period. 

The committee was unanimous in their 
opinion that the eligibility for price support 
on one commodity should depend on com- 
pliance with allotments for all other com- 
modities, 

The committee recommended that penalty 
on excess be based on the actual production 
from the excess acreage. 

The majority of the committee members 
were opposed to 1,000-pound exemption pro- 
vision for cotton. 

The committee recommended a 3-acre min- 
imum allotment for all producers eligible for 
peanut allotment. This acreage to be in ad- 
dition to the National, State, and county 
allotment. 

The committee thought that the final date 
for determining the tillable acreage available 
for peanuts should be between the Ist and 
15th of July. 


TALOGA, OKLA., January 16, 1950. 
Hon, VICTOR WICKERSHAM, 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Victor: I will try to give you some 
of our problems on administering the farm 
program at the county level. 

I am for the farm program and controlled 
production, for I believe acreage control is 
the only way we can hope to continue to 
receive fair prices for our farm commodities, 

The system set up for wheat-acreage allot- 
ments, based on actual history on the farm, 
worked very nicely, and we feel it was fair to 
everyone. Ninety-five percent of the farm- 
ers are satisfied with their wheat allotment; 
however, when it comes to cotton, it is a 
different thing. 

With cotton allotments based on crop- 
land instead of history, in lots of cases a 
farmer who has had cotton only 1 year in 
the 1946-48 period gets more allotment 
than his neighbor who has had cotton every 
year, which won't work satisfactorily. Also, 
the war-crop credit on cotton works to a 
disadvantage. In Dewey County, there are 
155 farmers that received cotton allotments, 
to which they are not entitled, through war- 
crop credits alone. This works a hardship 
on the cotton farmer who received very lit- 
tle allotment and who is a consistent cotton 
grower. : 

We feel in our county that something 
should be done to eliminate war-crop acre- 
age, and the cotton acreage be given to the 
cotton farmer who derives his family income 
from cotton. 

I also feel that if a farmer doesn’t intend 
to use his cotton allotment, it should be per- 
missibie for him to turn it in at the county 
office to be redistributed, 
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I know you are anxious to do everything 
in your power to help us farmers, which we 
appreciate. 

Very truly yours, 
W. T. (Tom) MATTHEWS, 


— 


GRIMES, OKLA., January. 

DEAR WICKERSHAM: I am writing you in 
regards to the cotton allotment, 

We have rented a place a half section of 
land. 

It’s got 162 acres of cultivation and its got 
only 29 acres of cotton and I paid $400 a year 
for it. 

It will take about 7 or 8 acres to make a 
bale. It’s going to be hard for me to pay 
$1,600. It wouldn’t raise wheat and I wish 
you would consider that and see if you can 
help me get more cotton than what the 
bankers require is more cotton and I have 
to fertilize that. 

I have a big family and I am afraid if I 
don't get more cotton I will have to leave 
the farm. 

Your truly, 
Dave ELxrnrrs. 


ELK CITY, OKLA., January 26, 1950. 
Hon. VICTOR WICKERSHAM. 

Dear Sir: I am writing you in regard to my 
cotton allotment. I am a small farmer and 
have 80 acres of land with 73 acres in culti- 
vation. They set my allotment at 1914 acres. 
I filed a protest with the county committee 
so I got notice yesterday to meet with the 
committee today at Sayre to see about it and 
met with them and they cut me 4 acres 
more which leaves me with only 16% acres, 
To begin with, they allotted me 26 acres for 
wheat, which I didn’t want and they say 
they can't take it back. There are lots of 
farmers that have wheat acreage and they 
don't want it. There are lots of farmers 
who have cotton acreage that they don’t 
want. Now I am asking you why Congress 
won't release all this acreage and have it 
redistributed. Beckham County is in an 
uproar about this. How can I make a fair 
living on 1644 acres of cotton? I have always 
been for the New Deal. Have been a Demo- 
crat all my life. Have stood by you and the 
national administration, I have been living 
here for 49 years. Have served in several 
different ways in helping the Government. 
So now then if there isn’t something done 
about these allotments, I am through with 
the present set-up. 

The boys at Sayre tell me their hands are 
tied unless Congress acts on the matter. If 
you were here and heard the farmers in gen- 
eral express themselves, you would certainly 
be surprised, and if things are not ironed 
out, the Democratic Party is going to be hurt 
bad in the next election. 

Please excuse the long letter as it was 
the shortest way I could get the facts be- 
fore you. Would be very glad to hear from 
you as to how you stand. 

Thanking you, I remain very truly, 

O. O. Lyric, 


— 


ALTUS, OKLA., January 24, 1950. 
The Honorable Victor WICKERSHAM, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE WICKERSHAM: The 
cotton allocation program has reached a 
point in this area now where there is little 
hope for new growers to participate on a 
large enough scale to justify the operations 
of growing cotton. 

There are 886 farmers in Jackson County 
who do not have cotton allocated for their 
farms. It is estimated that 70 percent of 
these farmers would like to grow cotton. 
There are many other farmers whose maxi- 
mum planted acreage during the period of 
1945 to 1948 limits their cotton acreage to a 
particularly low percent of their total farm. 
The three cases for which we are including 
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figures will best illustrate the problem of 
these men. 

On the farm operated by W. H. Luderson, 
the acreage planted to various crops during 
the history years for cotton are as follows: 
On this quarter section of land in 1941 there 
were 30.6 acres of cotton; 23.6 acres of wheat; 
40.4 acres of grain sorghum; 15 acres of bar- 
ley; 17.6 acres of peas. Since that date the 
farm has been operated entirely as a wheat 
farm. In 1945 there were 139 acres of wheat 
and the same acreage reported in 1946, 1947, 
and 1948. The 1942 crop allotment included 
50 acres of cotton and 20.8 acres of wheat. 
This particular case represents many similar 
ones that have come under the irrigation 
program during the past year. 

Another case where the farmer has no 
cotton acreage has a cropping history as 
follows: In 1941 there were 69.2 acres of cot- 
ton; 16.2 acres of wheat; 10.7 acres of oats; 
50 acres of barley; 83.5 acres of alfalfa; and 
50 acres of green manure. In 1945 there 
were 196.1 acres of wheat; 83.5 acres of alfalfa. 
In 1946, 187 acres of wheat; 16 acres of oats; 
and 76.5 acres of alfalfa. In 1947 there were 
207 acres of wheat; 72.5 acres of alfalfa. In 
1948 there were 207 acres of wheat; 72.5 acres 
of alfalfa. In 1949 there were 155 acres of 
cotton; 199 acres of wheat; 40 acres of oats; 
and 40.5 acres of alfalfa. In 1942 this farm 
was allocated 98.4 acres of cotton; 25.4 acres 
of wheat. There is no cotton allocated for 
1950, and this farm is another farm that 
came under irrigation in 1949. 

The last case that we included for your 
consideration is a dry-land farm, On this 
quarter section in 1941 there were 35 acres 
of cotton; 12.2 acres of wheat; 31.3 acres of 
grain sorghums; 75 acres of alfalfa. In 1945 
there were 16.2 acres of cotton; 32.4 acres 
of wheat; 29.9 acres of grain sorghum; and 
75 acres of alfalfa. In 1946 there were 66 
acres of wheat, 12.5 acres of grain sorghum, 
and 75 acres of alfalfa. In 1947 there were 
10.6 acres of cotton; 66 acres of wheat; 1.9 
acres of grain sorghum; and 75 acres of 
alfalfa. In 1948 there were 66 acres of wheat; 
75 acres of alfalfa. In 1949 there were 17.5 
acres of cotton; 66 acres of wheat; 70 acres 
of alfalfa. In 1942 this farm was allocated 
53 acres of cotton and 11.2 acres of wheat, 
This farm was allocated 10.6 acres of cotton 
for 1950. 

These cases are representative of the farm- 
ers who have low cotton acreage allocated 
and farmers who have none. It is this type 
farmer in this area who feels inequality in 
the cotton acreage program. These cases 
are called to your attention to see if the 
forthcoming legislation can be adapted to 
increase cotton acreage for these farmers. 

Anything you can do to help these cases 
will help many farmers in this part of the 
country. 

Your very truly, 
D. H. TRENT, 
Chairman, Cotton Growers’ Committee. 


HOLLIS, OKLA., December 4, 1949. 
Congressman VICTOR WICKERSHAM, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar Victor: It hasn't been my policy to 
be calling on my Congressman in the past 
for assistance, but I am asking a little favor 
of you. If it is in your power to do anything 
about it, I will appreciate it very much. 

Last year I moved on a place here, north 
of Hollis, that has been planted to wheat 
only 4 years, therefore, there is no cotton 
allotment on it. I have 100 acres of cotton 
on it this year but, of course, that does not 
count anything on next year's. 

I am told that there is quite a number of 
acres set aside for new-grower allotments. 
Mr. Jones, the head of the AAA in this county 
tells me that I am due consideration for a 
part of that allotment and he went with me 
before the county committee but they won't 
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do anything about it saying I got a nice wheat 
allotment and am not entitled to any cotton. 

I have always tried to diversify my crops 
and not go the one-crop route, and I feel 
that it is no fault of mine that there has not 
been cotton on the land before and if this 
new-grower allotment does not affect me, 
how would I ever go about building up a 
cotton allotment not getting to plant any? I 
have always complied with the Government 
program and do not ask anything that is un- 
fair or unjust. I have offered to yield part 
of my wheat allotment in order to have a 
mixed crop but they tell me I can’t do that. 
So if you will look into this for me, I will ap- 
preciate it very much. 

I am wishing for you and yours a very 
merry Christmas and if at any time I can 
be of any help to you down here, will be glad 
to do so. 

Sincerely yours, 
EnD DUDEK, 


MAYFIELD, OKLA., January 14, 1950. 
Representative VICTOR WICKERSHAM, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Vic: I've gotten more information 
since writing you, that I’m sending. I could 
write Stillwater committeemen but feel that 
you can do more, quicker. 

Last spring I didn’t sign up on the AAA 
program. It didn’t suit me because money 
required to finance it would raise taxes. The 
talk was if a big '49 crop was made some 
kind of program would be necessary, so I 
reduced my cotton acreage. 

The Sayre record shows that instead of the 
county committeemen sending someone out 
to get the number of acres I had in cotton 
they just put down a zero. 

In 46 their record shows I had 40 acres of 
cotton and 93 acres in cultivation. 

In the latter part of 46 and first of 47 I 
broke up approximately 18 or 20 acres that 
I planted in cotton the following 2 years mak- 
ing approximately 25 acres. 

Now that I haven't a wheat allotment or 
other money crops, I need 35 or 40 acres in 
cotton. 

My farm hasn’t very good pasture, so cattle 
aren't advisable except a few dairy cows. 

My total amount of tillable land is about 
112 or 115 acres. 

Respectfully yours, 
Frank LYON, 


NATIONAL Farm LOAN ASSOCIATION 
OF SAYRE, 
Sayre, Okla., January 13, 1950. 
Hon. VICTOR WICKERSHAM, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Victor: Was just thinking about the 
farm program, and in my talks with various 
farmers have decided that a change should 
be made immediately in the farm program 
to provide an opportunity for farmers who 
have wheat allotments but don’t want them 
to turn them back to the AAA office and 
also the many farmers who got cotton allot- 
ments but do not want them to do likewise. 

This should be done in this manner as 
many cotton farmers have wheat but don't 
want it and many wheat farmers have cotton 
but don't want it; let the wheat farmer 
turn in his cotton, the county committee 
would pool these acres and divide it up with 
the cotton farmers who wanted a larger 
cotton allotment—giving preference first to 
the cotton farmer that had turned in his 
wheat allotment. The wheat acres could 
be handied on the same basis when the 1951 
crop is allotted. 

I know many farmers that have cotton 
acres but will not plant it and these acres 
should be in production. Most of these who 
don’t plant cotton are wheat farmers and 
would be glad to cooperate in a program as 
set up on the above basis. 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM D. LAKEY. 
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ELK CITY , OKLA., January 17, 1950. 
Congressman Vicron WICKERSHAM, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: Due to the fact that 
my allotment for cotton is so small, I de- 
cided to write and see if you could help in 
any way. 

Here is my problem: In Beckham County— 
SE% sec. 16, township 11, range 22—1 ve 
rented 160-acre farm; 135 acres of work land, 
which will raise only grain and cotton. 

I've gone to the triple A office and they 
told me I was supposed to get 51 acres of 
cotton, but when I got my acreage it was 
only 7 acres. 

I have a family of five to support. Two 
of my children are in school. My rent is 
$550 cash rent. Now how can I make a living 
for my family and pay my cash rent? 

Will you please try and help me get my 
cotton allotment raised? If only you could 
only help me get it raised to 30 acres, it 
sure would help me. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. P. KIRE, 


CANUTE, OKLA., January 21, 1950. 

Dear Sir: This is in regard to the new 
farm plan for 1950. I am a young farmer, 
with a wife and four children to support on 
a small farm of 80 acres in the heart of cot- 
ton country in western Oklahoma. It ap- 
pears that the Government, through this 
farm plan, is going to take my means of 
livelihood from me. Here are the details, as 
brief as possible: 

I have been opposed from the beginning 
to all price supports, all or part of parity, 
and of course to any controls that hinder a 
farmer's freedom. When my county com- 
mittee issued work sheets to the farmers 
with questions concerning how much cotton, 
corn, wheat, oats, etc., was planted for the 
past several years I stood on my rights and 
refused to cooperate or have anything to do 
with it. I let it be understood that as long 
as it was voluntary—which it was at the 
time—I wanted none of it but that if it was 
voted in and of course became compulsory 
I would then sign up, not willingly but of 
necessity in order to raise cotton and sell it, 
cotton being by far the greatest cash crop 
on my farm and all others in this com- 
munity. 

I did just that as soon as it was voted and 
passed in the referendum December 15. How- 
ever, because the plan was unfairly written, 
in the first place, and unfairly administered, 
in the second, all the cotton acreage that 
was allocated to my county was allotted to 
the individual farmers the first time around, 
leaving none to settle cases like mine and 


the appeals. Up to this time I have received 


no cotton allotment. I have been to see the 
county committee and chairman several 
times since I signed up after the referendum, 
and they say there is nothing they can do. 
I believe they have applied for more acreage 
from the Government to settle the appeals. 
I have been planting about 20 acres to cotton 
and must have about that much this year. 

Under this farm plan and the system of 
allotting cotton acreage, the farmer who has 
been planting the most of his land to cotton 
the past 3 years gets the biggest allotment. 
And the farmer who has been planting sweet 
clover and raising his own feed and cutting 
down his cotton acreage to do that has to 
take a cut along with the rest. In other 
words, the farmer who has been hogging 
cotton and has created our surplus is the one 
that benefits the most from this plan. Is 
there anything you can do to help me. 

Respectfully yours, 
Estis L. JOHNSON. 


ELDORADO, OKLA., October 17, 1949. 
Deak FRIEND Victor: We knew before re- 
ceiving your letter that heaven and earth are 
being moved to give Altus irrigated lands 
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more cotton acres. (Some millionaire bank- 
ers and land grabbers are interested there.) 

But that doesn’t change the fact that 
wheat farmers in southwest Oklahoma have 
been sold down the river in the allotments. 
All my land has been devoted to wheat for 
3 years but Iam cut 36 percent. Some States 
have only 12-percent cut, some have 25 per- 
cent, and different adjoining farms have 
varying cuts from their historic base and the 
principle of the historic base is 100 percent 
rotten. Every farmer should be permitted to 
place all his land in a base of whatever crop 
he wishes to grow, and then have the same 
rate of reduction on every farm in the Na- 
tion, regardless of how high it may be. It 
seems Congressmen and Senators just can’t 
understand the situation. Maybe we can 
speak in your language about November 1950. 

Very truly yours, 
T. A. ROBINSON. 


ALTUS, OKLA., November 12, 1949, 
Hon. VICTOR WICKERSHAM, 
Mangum, Okla. 

Dear MR. WICKERSHAM: Relative to our dis- 
cussion on cotton-acreage allocation for the 
irrigation project in Jackson County, we wish 
to inform you that the provisions of the 
recent Public Law 272 have not given us any 
relief on our problem of curtailed cotton 
acreage. 

The letter that Mr. Hutchinson sent to you 
further confirms the information we had 
received from Members of Congress and Sen- 
ate that we might expect relief from the 15 
percent of cotton acreage, which can be held 


by the State and county PMA offices for ad- . 


justments of hardship cases. In our meet- 
ing on November 3 with the State PMA com- 
mittee, their interpretations on this particu- 
lar part of the law still left us without con- 
sideration farmers feel is due them on the 
irrigation project. 

The thing that is happening on this proj- 
ect can best be illustrated by using one farm 
as an example. On a 320-acre farm there has 
been no cotton planted previous to 1949 
during the period on which cotton-acreage 
history is based. In 1949, there were planted 
150 acres of cotton. There have been 80 
acres of alfalfa during 1946, 1947, and 1948, 
which may be used in lieu of cotton acre- 
age. Wheat has been the principal crop, 
however, on this farm, and the 1950 acre- 
age allocation is 155 acres. 

As we have stated before, wheat is not 
favored as an irrigated crop, because it does 
not pay enough through increased produc- 
tion to offset the costs of irrigation and re- 
lated costs of land preparation and increased 
machinery operation. The very maximum 
acreage that could be planted on this 320 
acres to cotton in 1950 will be 48 acres, pro- 
vided there had been any cotton history on 
the land during the years of 1946, 1947, or 
1948. The main reason that cotton was not 
grown during these years was because irri- 
gation was not available. In 1949, water was 
first available for irrigation and 155 acres 
were planted to cotton this year. 

We believe, as we have been informed by 
our Congressmen, that the 15 percent of 
acres held by State and county committees 
would go a long way in alleviating our situ- 
ation next year. We have not received any 
consideration due to irrigation, however, 
from the State PMA committee. 

Is there anything you can do to help us? 

Yours very truly, 
D. H. Trent. 
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ELK Crry, Okla., January 1, 1950. 
Congressman WICKERSHAM, 
Washington, D. C. 

ConcrEessMAN: I am writing you in regard 
to the way some of us farmers have had our 
cotton acreage allotted. 

At the present time I am only farming 113 
acres, since the allotment before the war was 


lifted I have been raising from 70 to 95 acres, - 
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no wheat on this plot of land, the balance in 
grain sorghums. Now, I have been allotted 1 
acre of wheat and 42.8 acres of cotton. How 
can we small farmers continue to operate 
on reductions as this? Some of my neigh- 
bors were allotted more cotton acreage this 
year than they have ever planted in the past. 
I have been to my county office twice about 
tl is, but can't get anything done about it. 
Please tell me if there is any way you can 
help me secure more cotton acreage. 


Yours truly, 
ORBIE L. GIBBINS. 


MARTHA, OKLA., January 20, 1950. 
Mr. H. P. Morrrrr, 
Executive Officer, Production and Mar- 
keting Administration, 
Stillwater, Okla. 

Dear Sm: I have this date received a reply 
from the county PMA committee in regard 
to my appeal for reconsideration of cotton 
acreage allotment on my farm (county serial 
No. C-107). This appeal was based pri- 
marily on the fact that an error was made 
in recording cotton history on my farm for 
the year 1948. There was about 47 acres of 
cotton planted on this farm in 1948 which 
was not shown in this history. No consid- 
eration was given for this since the allot- 
ment was not changed from the original al- 
lotment of 12.2 acres, for the quarter section. 
If the calculations were made properly ac- 
cording to law, the average would have been 
more in proportion to the required acreage 
to make the farm operate on a paying basis. 

Reference is made to section 344, paragraph 
(£) (2) and (3), of the cotton acreage and 
allotments and marketing quota law, Eighty- 
first Congress. Also to paragraph (g) (2). 
To my knowledge the survey required by par- 
agraph (i) was not made, thus the discrep- 
ancy in acres planted in 1948. 

It is respectfully requested that this allot- 
ment be further reviewed in view of the fol- 
lowing facts: 

1. This farm was purchased by me in 1947 
to produce cotton, 

2. The farm was already seeded to wheat 
when purchased. 

3. Cotton was planted as soon as possible. 

4. County records do not show 1948 cotton. 

5. The allocated acres will not produce suf- 
ficient net income to cover irrigation assess- 
ments, taxes, and interest, since it is a proven 
fact that in this area that wheat will not 
give the return under irrigation that cotton 
will. 

Respectfully, 
NELSON DOUGHTY. 
ALTUS, OKLA., September 22, 1949. 

Dear Mr. CONGRESSMAN: I am interested 
in the cotton acreage for Oklahoma since I 
am just a small farmer in Jackson County. 
I would like for Oklahoma to keep it’s quota 
of acreage and not a bit more. I hope it will 
be possible to do a little shifting so that all 
of Oklahoma’s acres will grow cotton. In 
Jackson County would be a good place to 
shift unwanted cotton acres from other 
counties, 

JOHN CHENAULT. 
ELDORADO, OKLA., September 19, 1949. 

Dear FRIEND Victor: I am sure you know 
what the Agriculture Department means by 
the term, “historic base.” I have been try- 
ing to say to you, that, In many instances 
in our section, this historic base serves to 
confiscate our wheat lands. A 

I have planted all my land in wheat for 
the last 3 years, but I have a 36-percent re- 
duction due to historic base, because I for- 
merly planted some cotton. Here at Eldo- 
rado the farmer with an all-wheat his- 
toric base is required to reduce 23½ per- 
cent while just across the river, in Texas, 
they have to reduce only 16 percent. And 
their situation as to soil and farming prac- 
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tice is exactly like here. Because of this 
injustice to plant all their land to wheat and 
that will make a rotten situation, 

I repeat you don’t know how mad we are, 

Yours truly, 
T. A. ROBINSON, 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., 
December 27, 1949. 
Congressman Victor WICKERSHAM, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I own a farm in your district 
from which the rent is my income. I am 
72 years old. We, the tenant and I, have 
been planting most of it in cotton, especially 
since the allotments were removed in 1943. 

Now the PMA has alloted us only about 40 
percent of the amount we have been plant- 
ing since 1943. A cut of 60 percent seems 
very unfair to me when the talk was for a 
20-percent cut on the acres planted in recent 
years. Does it seem fair to you? 

What can you do about it? 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. IDA CAMPBELL, 


BLAINE County ABSTRACT CO., 
Watonga, Okla., December 24, 1949. 
Hon. Victor WICKERSHAM, 
United States Representative, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

We are writing you regarding the reduction 
in the cotton acreage for 1950, and while we 
have no objections to the reduction in the 
acreage to be planted as a matter of fact 
think this is a good thing, but we do want 
to join with the balance of the cotton grow- 
ers in objecting to the manner in arriving at 
the allotments. 

We find in our case that the cotton allot- 
ment on our land has been reduced on an 
average of approximately 75 percent, and this 
maker it almost prohibitive for the cotton 
farmer to make a living as a lot of the land 
growing cotton is not adapted to any other 
money-making crop. 

We find that in a number of cases where 
the farm is largely a wheat farm they have 
been allotted a small cotton base and in talk- 
ing with them, this cotton base is so small 
and due to the fact that they are set up and 
equipped for wheat farming only that they 
do not intend to plant any cotton on their 
allotment for cotton which will mean that 
this allotment will not be used in 1950 and 
referring particularly to Dewey County, Okla., 
where we have 320 acres, 129 acres is in culti- 
vation, we have been allotted a 60-acre wheat 
base and 9.5-acre cotton base and this is a 
sandy type of soil and not adapted to good 
wheat growing and which cuts this farm 
down to a nonpaying farm unit. 

In talking with one of your PMA super- 
visors in Dewey County, Okla., he advises that 
& majority of the cotton growers are very 
much dissatisfied with their allotment and 
he advises, in discussing this with him, that 
if the law could be changed and he thought 
that it should be, so that the reduced cotton 
acreage could be distributed to the farms 
adapted to cotton growing and eliminate the 
allotment to the wheat farm on which the 
farmer did not desire any cotton allotment, 
that the cotton farmer would receive suf- 
ficient cotton allotment to take care of his 
needs and not increase the allotted cotton 
acreage or production, in other words if the 
present cotton allotment would be so dis- 
tributed to those desiring to raise cotton this 
could be done, if the law would so permit, 
without increasing the allotted cotton acre- 
age. 

It is true that the vote on this carried by 
a large majority but in a large number of 
cases those voting for the allotment have not 
received their 1950 allotment at the time of 
voting and did not fully understand the 
situation, which facts can be verified by your 
PMA supervisors as the cotton farmers have 
been coming in to their offices in droves 
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protesting their allotment since the election. 

It all comes down to this, that if the law 
will be rewritten so that your PMA super- 
visors can allot the cotton allotment to the 
farmers desiring and who will use it and 
eliminate the allotments to those that have 
no intention of planting cotton, the situation 
will be well taken care of and we urge your 
assistance and cooperation in adjusting this 
very serious situation among the farmers, 
retroactive to the 1950 crop. 

Yours very truly, 
E. T. HOBERECHT. 


SAYRE, OKLA., December 20, 1949. 
Mr. VICTOR Wick RSHA, 
Mangum, Okla. 

Dear Sir: I am writing you to see if you can 
help me on my cotton acreage allotment. 
There is 135 acres in cultivation on this 
place, I only have an allotment of 20 acres 
of cotton. The land is light. It will make 
an average of one-fourth to one-third of a 
bale per acre. I can't get by on that. This 
place is located 8 miles west of Elk City of 
66 highway one-fourth north. This is the 
John Davalt farm. He runs a dairy. He 
served stuff and grazed it. He didn’t plant 
any cotton at all. He died a year ago last 
march. I rented the place for crop rent from 
Mrs. Davalt. If you can help me I will 
appreciate it. „ 

I need 35 or 40 acres to get by on land as 
light as this is. 

Yours truly, 
R. W. HYSMITH. 


P. S.—They gave me a wheat base but this 
land won't grow wheat. 

OLUSTEE, OKLA., December 27, 1949. 
The Honorable Vicror WICKERSHAM, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I wish to complain of the cotton 
allotment I received. My farm of 160 acres 
(149% acres in cultivation) received an allot- 
ment of 35 acres. 

I received 70 acres wheat allotment, 
but owing to weather conditions will not be 
able to sow the 70 acres in wheat. That 
leaves me 35 acres of cotton. The rest of the 
place to be planted in whatever I may. There 
will be no support price. I feel that this is 
a grave injustice as I owe $5,000 on farm. 
Taxes and interest to pay and only 35 acres 
of crop in supported prices. Grain sorghums, 
barley, and oats will not have a support price. 
Besides interest, there are 6 in family and liv- 
ing costs are high. 

If I can’t get more than 35 acres in cotton 
I surely will lose my farm. I am too old to 
make a living for my family as a laborer, 
No one wants to hire a man 60 years old. 

Please do something about this cotton re- 
striction. 

It looks as if a bunch of cheap politicians 
will run the farmer into the hole and ruin 
him. 

Yours truly, 
©. M. KEITH. 


ALTUS, OKLA., January 6, 1950. 
The Honorable Victor WICKERSHAM, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran REPRESENTATIVE WICKERSHAM: Many 
of the farmers in Jackson County, and partic- 
ularly the farmers on the irrigation project, 
are desirous of a more favorable cotton acre- 
age program than Public Law 272 and 439 
provided. We nave been informed that Con- 
gress is working on new legislation and feel 
confident that the new legislation will give 
us relief from the situation we have at the 
present time. 

There are 840 farmers in Jackson County 
who have received no cotton acreage; more 
than 200 of this number own land on the 
irrigation project. An example of a specific 
case can best illustrate the hardships that 
many farmers find themselves with at this 
time. 
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On a 320-acre farm there has been no cot- 
ton planted previous to 1949 during the per- 
iod on which cotton acreage was based. In 
1949 there were planted 155 acres of cotton. 
There were 80 acres of alfalfa grown during 
1946, 1947, and 1948, 40 acres of which was 
planted during this period. Wheat has been 
the principal crop on this farm, and the 1950 
acreage allotment for wheat is 155 acres. 
Wheat is not well suited as an irrigation 
crop, because it does not pay enough from 
increasea production to offset the costs of 
irrigation and related costs of land prepara- 
tion and machine operation. 

This farn. has received no cotton acreage 
for 1950, although the county allocation has 
been put out to growers and consists of 67,123 
acres. 

The main reason that cotton was not grown 
during the years of 1946, 1947, and 1948, was 
because irrigation was not available. In 
1949, water was first available for irrigating 
this tract of land, and 155 acres were planted 
to cotton. 

Anything that you can do to help the farm- 
ers in this area under circumstances as 
described here will be deeply appreciated. 

Yours very truly, 
D. H. Trent, 
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ELK CITY, OKLA., December 31, 1949. 

Dear Mr. WICKERSHAM: I am a 23-year-old 
veteran that has a 160-acre upland farm 
rented, crop rent of 96.4 acres are broke out. 

The last 2 years I have been running from 
75 to 80 acres of cotton so I could pay for 
my tractor. I got a GI loan to buy it and had 
only 2 years to pay for it. My payments 
were around $1,200 apiece so you can see 
that my payment and a living is all that I 
have made. 

My landlady (Barbara Simons) has been 
a widow woman for the last 3 years and she 
has six small children from the age of 4 to 16. 

With them living on the farm so that they 
can have a few corn, meat hogs, chicken, and 
rent from 70 or 80 acres of cotton they can 
have a decent living. 

Now that we have a 19-acre wheat and 
30-acre cotton allotment and where so many 
people are depending on 96.4 acres of upland 
farming land for a living we can't make 
ends meet. Could you tell me how I could 
get my cotton allotment raised 20 or 30 
acres? 

Mrs. Simons and I have tried the triple A 
office. They said everybody was treated alike, 
but we have to make a 160-acre upland farm 
do what some people make a section of 
bottom land do. If I don’t get more cash 
crops so I can make part of her living and 
one for myself, these allotments are going 
to put boys like myself out of business. I 
really need that cotton I asked for. 

Sir, why is it that a man with $50-a-week 
salary can buy a seven or eight thousand 
dollar home with a 100-percent FHA or GI 
loans, and boys like myself couldn't buy a 
farm for love or money? Could I buy one 
of these homes in town and farm? As you 
know, there is a big oil play here and farms 
are high. 3 

The farm is in Beckham County and is 4 
miles north of Elk City, Okla. The serial 
number of this farm is A172. 

Thank you. 


a NEWELL WEBB. 


FARMERS UNION COOPERATIVE GIN, 
Snyder, Okla., January 20, 1950. 

VICTOR WICKERSHAM, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Victor: Enclosed find petition which 
was gotten up by F. M. Jack, Adrian H. Rich- 
ardson, and myself on cotton allotments. 
We are also sending one of the same to Sena- 
tor Kerr, one to Senator Tuomas, and also 
one to Congressman ALBERT, because of his 
status on the Agriculture Committee. These 
may not help any, but the producers in this 
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particular territory really need some help 
on these allotments, and anything you can 
do will be greatly appreciated. 
Very truly yours, 
H. V. SCHOONOVER. 
Subject: Cotton acreage allotment for Jack- 
son County, Okla. 3 

Farmers in Jackson County are disturbed 
over the prospects for cotton-acreage alloca- 
tion. A reduction of cotton acreage will 
handicap farmers in paying for land and 
costs of farming operations. The acreage-al- 
lotment program as it is understood today 
will seriously impair the farming economy. 

The cotton-cropping history of Jackson 
County during the 5 years preceding 1949 
will be used as the base for figuring acreage 
allocations. This period is not fairly repre- 
sentative of the county's cotton history. 
During this 5-year period there was a large 
change from cotton to wheat production. 
The change was due to a shortage of labor 
and because farmers were asked to produce 
foods needed for the war. The records of 
the PMA office show us the cotton-acreage 
trend in the county. We have no accurate 
record for years not listed. 

In 1941 there were 82,096 acres of cotton. 

In 1943 there were 97,000 acres of cotton. 

In 1944 there were 96,500 acres of cotton. 

In 1945 there were 82,279 acres of cotton, 

In 1946 there were 77,750 acres of cotton. 

In 1947 there were 76,277 acres of cotton. 

In 1948 there were 66,641 acres of cotton. 

In 1949 there are 88,129 acres of cotton. 

The wheat acreage during these years fluc- 
tuated inversely in about the same propor- 
tion: 

In 1944 there were 117,500 acres of wheat. 

In 1945 there were 160,000 acres of wheat. 

In 1946 there were 188,000 acres of wheat. 

In 1947 there were 207,000 acres of wheat. 

In 1948 there were 210,000 acres of wheat. 

In 1949 there were 215,000 acres of wheat. 

The relatively large cotton acreage in 1949 
is in part a second crop on wheat land, which 
accounts for the large acreages of both cot- 
ton and wheat this year. The county’s wheat 
acreage allocation for planting this year is 
152,385 acres. There are 365,000 acres of 
cropland in the county. Labor and machin- 
ery shortages forced a reduction in the cot- 
ton-cropping program in the county. When 
the veterans returned and in many cases 
took over farming units, their plan was to 
grow cotton for a cash crop to purchase ma- 
chinery, land, and to start them in the farm- 
ing business. 

To Whom It May Concern: 

We farmers in Jackson County, Okla., un- 
derstand that cotton acreage allocations are 
to be made on the cotton- and war-cropping 
history for the 5-year period prior to 1949. 
The AAA Act of 1938, in effect with amend- 
ment changes, does not recognize the 
changes in agriculture of this area. 

We feel that 25 percent of our land should 
be allocated for cotton production. Prior 
to 1949 our cotton acreage was small, and 
wheat acreage large. Wheat was grown ex- 
tensively during the war, because of a labor 
5 machinery shortage for cotton produc- 

on. 

We hereby petition for adjustments in cot- 
ton acreage for the irrigation project to en- 
able us to pay the added costs of farming 
under irrigation. We also petition for acre- 
age adjustments on dry land where changes 
from cotton to wheat were made through 
necessity. 

We petition that all cotton growers par- 
ticipate on an equal basis in any concessions 
made for this area in adjusted cotton acre- 
age. 
The cotton-acreage controls next year will 
make it impossible for veterans in some 
cases to pay out the increased costs of farm 
land and the high operation costs of farm- 
ing. It has already become evident that 
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land prices will follow the cotton acreage 
on any farm in this area. It is our under- 
standing that crops classed as war crops will 
be allowed to stand in lieu of cotton in the 
base period on which acreage will be fig- 
ured for allocation. Wheat is not in the 
War-crop category. Wheat served a dual 
purpose during the war years, providing pas- 
ture for 50,000 beef cattle each year and pro- 
ducing 1,400,000 bushels of wheat for food. 
These conditions affect the major part of 
Oklahoma, and irrigation farmers have a 
special problem. } 

Irrigation land on the Altus-Lugert proj- 
ect will be assessed for the first time next 
year whether or not water is used, this in 
view of cotton-acreage allocations. The 
first year irrigation was available made it 
possible for farmers on the north end of the 
project to increase their cotton acreage in 
1946. Each year since then as water has be- 
come available to users in lower regions of 
the project, progressively more cotton has 
been grown. This year there is a larger 
acreage due to the ability of the Bureau of 
Reclamation to turn water to all of the farm 
land included in the district. In 1946, 63 per- 
cent of the irrigated acreage was in cotton. 
In 1948, 44 percent was in cotton. When the 
entire acreage in the project finally is under 
water assessment, no less than 25 percent 
of the acreage should be used for cotton pro- 
duction. Of the 47,700 acres that are cer- 
tified at this time as irrigable, approximately 
11,000 acres are seeded to cotton. But 
farmers feel that under irrigation on this 
project it will be necessary for them to grow 
between twelve and fifteen thousand acres 
of cotton annually in order to establish a 
sound crop-rotation system to develop their 
farms to the best interest of the entire 
country. Because wheat has been a prin- 
ciple crop during the past 8 years, the wheat 
acreage allotment is considered excessive from 
an irrigation standpoint. Wheat does not 
respond to irrigation as cotton or other of 
the crops that may be available for use in 
a rotation planting program. The wheat 
allotted to the irrigation project exceeds 
30,000 acres for 1950. Cotton acreages under 
the new program based on past production 
will be too low for balanced farming with 
irrigation. 

There are inequalities in the crop-alloca- 
tion program that have not been satisface 
torily changed by the law recently passed to 
amend the AAA Act of 1938. Although 
there were minor changes in the law, they 
do not recognize the complete change that 
has taken place on the irrigation project 
since the 1938 act was in operation. The 
entire agricultural economy has changed 
from dry land farming to irrigation farming. 
There have been large expenses to farmers 
for land preparation and increased operating 
costs with irrigation. It will be necessary for 
the successful development of this project 
that a well diversified crop rotation system 
be established as soon as possible. Diversi- 
fied farming is recommended by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture as essential to a sound 
farm program. It will be impractical for less 
than one-fourth of the irrigable acres to be 
used in the growing of cotton. Cotton has 
been grown here for many years and is well 
adapted to this particular locality. The 
acreage has been limited in the past by lack 
of labor and water. Other cash crops and 
specialties will grow here, but the marketing 
outlets for these crops are extremely limited 
and have not been developed. For develop- 
ing market outlets years of planning and 
work will be necessary. If one-fourth of the 

ted acres can be utilized for the pro- 
duction of cotton, one-half of the project 
could be developed for the production of for- 
age crops and other livestock feeds. There 
will still be one-fourth of the land for grow- 
ing other crops that will be needed to develop 
a well diversified production program. If 
we have a shorter acreage for cotton than 
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the amounts asked for, the economy will be 
seriously handicapped, the sound develop- 
ment of the project will be retarded, veterans 
and other men who are trying to buy land 
on the irrigation project will be unable to 
pay the costs of irrigation. It is unlikely 
that they will even be able to finish paying 
for the land. The costs of construction, op- 
eration, and maintenance will destroy any 
benefits that could be received from irriga- 
tion in this area of the country. There have 
been private irrigation developments in this 
area that are faced with the same produc- 
tion problems as irrigation farmers on the 
reclamation project, 

We believe that there is a solution to these 
problems that will not affect the plan of the 


1938 AAA Act to curtail cotton production 


for the United States. If there are frozen 
acres in Oklahoma, we ask that such acreage 
be administered by the State and county 
PMA committees, and reallocated to growers 
who will use such acreage for actual produc- 
tion. If this plan is not feasible, then we 
believe that a different period of years for 
figuring the cotton-cropping history should 
be used that better represents the long period 
history of cotton production’ in Oklahoma. 

We are not asking favors for minority 
groups, but do believe that the concessions 
we have requested will benefit all farmers 
in Oklahoma, 

We have discussed these problems with our 
county and State PMA committees and it 
is with their permission and at their sugges- 
tion that we present these problems to you, 
because the farmers of Jackson County need 
relief from a situation that threatens the 
farm economy. Your help in alleviatirig the 
situation is asked for in good faith and will 
be deeply appreciated. Cotton growers of 
Jackson County elected the following com- 
mittee to present this case: D. H. Trent, 
chairman, Altus, route 2; Clark McWhorter, 
Blair; Drue W. Dunn, Altus; Forrest Schnor- 
renberg, Altus, route 3; D. L. Jones, Eldorado; 
Carl Ross, Duke; John Davis, Altus; John 
Miller, Headrick, route 1; W. A. Nugent, 
Blair; E. I, Yates, Elmer, route 1. 

If there is further information that will 
be helpful to you in this case, contact any 
of the committeemen who represent their 
communities in this matter. 

A. B. Paine, 1024 East Elm, Asa B. 
Ferguson, box 228, Altus; H. H. Howell, 
Olustee; Lloyd L. Crain, Harold H. 
Vinyard, J. R. Stoup, John E. Chen- 
nault, William Vandiver, Mich Elliott, 
Jack Ward, W. H. Jameson, Ben Mar- 
tin, W. H. Luderson, R. E. Crockett, 
E. I, Yates, H. G. Jones, route 2, Altus; 
C. B. Booker, Headrick, route 1; Harvey 
Gentry, Fred Caves, route 4, Altus; 
Joel Ross, box 17, Duke; T. R. Wilson, 
route 2, Olustee; R. L. Mitchell, box 
242, Blair; C. D. Feltz, route 2, Altus; 
J. R. Haws, C. G. Cinsteiber, route 2, 
Olustee; John M. Davis, Altus; A. L. 
Bryan, 1301 North Hudson, O. T, Free- 
man, Jack Mills, route 2, B. Earle Cole, 
route 1, H, S. Garrison, route 1, Altus; 
H. C. Garrison, route 1, Headrick; W. O. 
Burch, route 1, T. O. Burch, 1617 North 
Lee, T. H. Lippoldt, 419 North Grady, 
Ray R. Castle, 1100 North Hudson, 
W. M. Maley, J. N. Walker, route 2, H. D. 
Zumbro, route 1, Roy Kizziar, Frank 
Smith, route 2, Charles A. Nichgls, 
Fred Walker, A. B. Smith, Altus. 


ELDORADO, OKLA. 

Dear Sire, HA: I guess you noticed that I 
didn't put my return address on the en- 
velope. I didn’t want the rest of the people 
in Washington being jealous of me writing to 
you. Please don't tell them that I wrote to 
you and not to them. 

Well, this letter has a purpose. When you 
see a dash that means “drat” or 
“dratted.” Well, this ——-ed farm program 
has me down to 60 acres of wheat on one- 
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half section of land. That is too 
much land to be out. I have no Cot- 
ton base except 22.9 acres in 1945, that 
divided by 4 years to get my average yearly 
quota leaves nothing 0, or a cipher with rim 
knocked off. Now if I knew that I wouldn’t 
get anything to raise for money, I would 
have tried to make my living according to 
R. A. Tillman, route 3, Eldorado, Okla. I 
don’t know whether you know it or not but 
you have to make money to pay taxes with 
or go to the pen to say nothing of the ex- 
pense of running the thing. Now, I know 
of one neighbor (man, wife, and child) who 
have 650 acres wheat. He also will have a 
cotton acreage. He and hired hand cut 
about a thousand acres in 9 days plowing. 
Do you reckon they can live on that much? 
I have another neighbor (man, wife, and two 
children). They have 80 acres. They will 
get 29 acres wheat, some cotton, Do you 
reckon they can live on that much? 

Now, I was one of these nuts that tried 
to kindly carry the prewar program through 
the war years and am now fixing to get cut. 
What will people besides veterans do that 
have land and homes to pay for do? 

Respectfully, 


R. A. TILLMAN, 


P. S.—Do you think I should have 50 acres 
cotton? 3 


— 


OFFICE or COURT CLERK, 
Hobart, Okla., December 16, 1949. 
Hon. Vıcror WICKERSHAM, 
Congressman, Seventh Congressional 
District, Hobart, Okla. 

Dear Sm: It is not my purpose to burden 
you with matters that can otherwise be 
taken care of; and, too, I feel sure you receive 
other letters of a similar nature. I would 
like at this time to give you a brief outline 
of my allotment on the West 14 of the North- 
west Quarter of Section 3, Township 8 North, 
Range 15, WIM, Washita County, Okla. I 
purchased the above-referred-to tract Octo- 
ber 11, 1949, through the Indian Department, 
the title of which is being prepared at this 
time. So far as the records are concerned, 
in Washita County, there is no evidence of 
ownership as of yet, as it takes quite a while 
to go through the procedure and get the 
title back. This title bas passed the Concho 
subagency and the general office at Anadarko 
and has been forwarded to Washington for 
approval. When this allotment program was 
called to my attention, I became concerned 
about the matter for the reason that I am at 
& loss as to how long this program will carry 
over and what effect it will have on the pro- 
duction of the money crop, as this purchase 
was made principally with borrowed money. 

Upon investigation, I find that my allot- 
ment was 19.7 acres of cotton, and 7 acres 
of wheat, making a total of 26.7 acres of 
cotton and wheat combined, from the total 
of 66 acres in cultivation, which is approxi- 
mately 40 percent of the tillable land. I 
think this allotment is a ridiculous figure, 
inasmuch as the land in question is a cot- 
ton farm. I also find a variation in the 
percentage allowed different people. A tract 
of 80 acres in the same county has, I under- 
stand, as high as 35 to 38 acres of cotton al- 
lotment alone. 

I do not know what can be done about 
this, but I know of no other way of giving 
you the facts other than writing you as I 
am doing. In the first place, the 90 percent 
of parity, in my opinion, is a little unfair 
to start with. It sems to me that a farmer 
should be allowed 100 percent parity in or- 
der to keep on an even keel with economic 
conditions; however, if it is necessary for 
us to make a sacrifice in order to protect 
the economic conditions of our country, I am 
certainly willing to accept the 90 percent as 
it stands. But I am not willing to accept 
the ridiculous allotment that was granted 
to me as I mentioned above, 
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I sometimes wonder what our Agticultural 
Committee is doing and what they think 
will happen to the 60 percent of feed that 
we would be forced to produce according to 
the allotment as set out above. In my opin- 
jon, there would be so much feed in that 
particular area that one could hardly give 
it away. 

If there is anything that you can do about 
this matter, it will be greatly appreciated, 

Yours respectfully, 
O. L. FREEZE. 


ALTUS, OKLA, January 24, 1950. 
The Honorable VICTOR WICKERSHAM, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE WICKERSHAM: The 
cotton-allocation program has reached a 
point in this area now where there is little 
hope for new growers to participate on a 
large enough scale to justify the operations 
of growing cotton. 

There are 836 farmers in Jackson County 
who do not have cotton allocated for their 
farms. It is estimated that 70 percent of 
these farmers would like to grow cotton. 
There are many other farmers whose maxi- 
mum-planted acreage during the period of 
1945 to 1948 limits their cotton acreage to a 
particularly low percent of their total farm. 
The three cases for which we are including 
figures will best illustrate the problem of 
these men. 

On the farm operated by W. H. Luderson, 
the acreage planted to various crops during 
the history years for cotton are as follows: 
On this quarter section of land in 1941 there 
were 30.6 acres of cotton; 23.6 acres of wheat; 
40.4 acres of grain sorghum; 15 acres of 
barley; 17.6 acres of peas. Since that date 
the farm has been operated entirely as a 
wheat farm. In 1946 there were 139 acres of 
wheat and the same acreage reported in 1946, 
1947, and 1948. The 1942 crop allotment in- 
cluded 50 acres of cotton and 20.8 acres of 
wheat. This particular case represents many 
similar ones that have come under the irri- 
gation program during the past year. 

Another case where the farmer has no cot- 
ton acreage has a cropping history as fol- 
lows: In 1941 there were 69.2 acres of cotton; 
16.2 acres of wheat; 10.7 acres of oats; 50 
acres of barley; 83.5 acres of alfalfa; and 50 
acres of green manure. In 1945 there were 
196.1 acres of wheat; 83.5 acres of alfalfa. 
In 1946, 187 acres of wheat; 16 acres of oats; 
and 76.5 acres of alfalfa. In 1947 there were 
207 acres of wheat; 72.5 acres of alfalfa. In 
1948 there were 207 acres of wheat; 72.5 acres 
of alfalfa. In 1949 there were 155 acres of 
cotton; 199 acres of wheat; 40 acres of oats; 
and 40.5 acres of alfalfa. In 1942 this farm 
was allocated 98.4 res of cotton; 25.4 acres 
of wheat. There is no cotton allocated for 
1950, and this farm is another farm that 
came under irrigation in 1949. 

The last case that we included for your 
consideration is a dry land farm. On this 
quarter section in 1941 there were 35 acres 
of cotton; 12.2 acres of wheat; 31.3 acres of 
grain sorghums; 75 acres of alfalfa. In 1945 
there were 16.2 acres of cotton; 32.4 acres of 
wheat; 29.9 acres of grain sorghum; and 75 
acres of alfalfa. In 1946 there were 66 acres 
of wheat, 12.5 acres of grain sorghum, and 75 
acres of alfalfa. In 1947 there were 10.6 acres 
of cotton; 66 acres of wheat; 1.9 acres of 
grain sorghum; and 75 acres of alfalfa. In 
1948 there were 66 acres of wheat; 75 acres of 
alfalfa. In 1949 there were 17.5 acres of 
cotton; 66 acres of wheat; 70 acres of alfalfa, 
In 1942 this farm was allocated 53 acres of 
cotton and 11.2 acres of wheat. This farm 
was allocated 10.6 acres of cotton for 1950. 

These cases are representative of the farm 
ers who have low cotton acreage allocated 
and farmers who have none. It is this type 
farmer in this area who feels inequality in 
the cotton-acreage program. ‘These cases 
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are called to your attention to see if the 
forthcoming legislation can be adapted to 
increase cotton acreage for these farmers. 

Anything you can do to help these cases 
will help many farmers in this part of the 
country. 

Yours very truly, 
D. H. TRENT, 
Chairman, Cotton Grower's Committee. 
ELDORADO, OKLA. 

Dear Frienp Vicror: I am still aching 
about the historic base along with all your 
farmers. That base is made a part of the 
title to every farm and we all know false 
records have been submitted for some farms 
and no records on others. It would be con- 
fusing and impractical to permit farmers to 
change bases every year but he should have 
that privilege at stated intervals or when a 
farm changes owners or tenants. If some 
young Member of Congress would make a 
fight for that principle and then run for 
Senate, he would pile up a vote down here in 
Seventh District. I know what our farmers 
are thinking. 

We appreciate your faithful service. 

Very truly yours, 
T. A. RoBINsom 


ELDORADO, OKLA., December 5, 1949. 

DEAR Ma. WICKERSHAM: You asked me to 
write you about the agriculture problem that 
I had. (60 acres of wheat, no cotton base, 
etc., with 100 acres out on my farm.) You 
remember the conference that we had in 
Hoggars office that day? I was seeking more 
wheat acreage in preference to cotton base 
and if I could get cotton base, I desired to 
swap it for additional wheat allotment. It 
seemed that nothing could be done short of 
an act of Congress to change it, (According 
to the committee.) 

Well, it sure looks like I was penalized for 
being honest. If I'd been a — crook and 
submitted my wheat acreage as from fence 
to fence, I'd had a decent allotment. 

I told them if I could get a decent allot- 
ment, I thought maybe I could go bear 
hunting. But since I was cut to 60 acres, I 
was scared to go as I might be mistaken for 
a bear (bare). Anyway, a fellow would be 
bared if he did. In order for you to under- 
stand the situation that it puts a small 
fellow in, I will construct 1950 program, 60 
acres wheat, which the Government said my 
acreage yield was— 

Seven bushels per acre by $2 per bushel 
equals $14 per acre, minus putting $3, equals 
$11. 

Four plowings at $1 each equals $4. 

Seed and treatment, $2.75. 

Sowing, 75 cents. 

Total, $7.50. 

Seven fifty from $11 leaves $3.50. 

Three dollars and fifty cents by 60 acres 
equals $210, less hauling to town, less ex- 
pense of loan, less what else. Oh yeah, wait 
% weeks to 3 months for your $210 loan to 
get back. Please don't laugh. That is a heck 
of a mess, Well on the outland put 35 
acres oats. 

Certified seed, $2.80 bushel by 53 bushels 
(1% per acre), equals $140.40. 

Plowing four times at $1 equals $4. 

Sowing, 75 cents. 

Cutting, $3. 

Hauling, shoveling, and labor, oh heck, 
what's the use? 

Say put the rest in milo which would be 
more expense than the other. Well, nobody 
wants such as that. It’s $4.60 cut here now, 
So why should a dealer buy it when he 
couldn't sell it to somebody who already has 
some of the stuf? And if you couldn’t sell 
it, you would have to buy something to store 
it in. And if you store it, you’d have to feed 
it to hogs or something and they are too 
cheap to feed, etc., on through the night, 
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I suggest that all farmers on the small 
farms be paid a pension so they can pay 
taxes. 

Respectfully, 
R. A. TILLMAN, 


Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr, Chairman, amendments to the 
cotton-quota law are necessary to cor- 
rect inequities and to eliminate hard- 
ships which are developing in connec- 
tion with acreage allotments to cotton 
farmers. In a large number of cases the 
allocations under the program are ob- 
viously inequitable and unfair, and the 
result, if the situation is not improved, 
will inevitably be that many farmers 
and their tenants will lose their means 
of livelihood, unemployment will in- 
crease, and the original purpose of the 
quota bill will be defeated. 

No amendment is going to provide the 
remedy sought if the acreage cut for 
individual farmers amounts to more than 
30 percent of the average planted dur- 
ing the years, 1946, 1947, and 1948. I 
am very hopeful that the measure now 
before the House will, if enacted, go far 
toward solving the problem. This meas- 
ure, to succeed, must provide additional 
acreage to adjust 1950 allotments to 
bring them up to a minimum of which- 
ever is the largest of 70 percent of the 
average cotton acreage planted on a 
farm in 1946, 1947, and 1948 or 50 per- 
cent of the highest acreage planted on 
the farm in any of those 3 years. There 
is properly a provision in the measure 
which permits farmers to surender vol- 
untarily to their county committees acre- 
age allotted to them which they do not 
intend to plant in 1950. Authority 
should also be given to county commit- 
tees to make equitable adjustments be- 
tween acreage figures of the BAE and 
those of farmers themselves. 

While I recognize that the supply-and- 
demand situation in cotton requires 
quotas for the 1950 crop if Government 
price supports are at 90 percent of parity 
are to be maintained, I am certain that 
the House will want to prevent drastic 
inequities resulting from application of 
the cotton-quota law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. WIcKERSHAM], 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amend- 
ments now at the Clerk's desk may be 
printed in the Record at this point so 
that we may have an opportunity to see 
them in the morning. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Amendment offered by Mr. WHITE of Cali- 
fornia: On page 2, line 10, strike out the fig- 
ure 40 and insert in lieu thereof the figure 
50. 

Amendment offered by Mr. WickKERSHAM: 
Page 2, line 5, after the word “years”, insert 
“or 50 percent of the acreage planted to cot- 
ton or regarded as planted to cotton under 
Public Law 12, Seventy-ninth Congress, on 
the farm in the year 1949.” 

Amendment offered by Mr. WHITTINGTON: 
Page 1, line 9, strike out “70” and insert 
60.“ 
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Amendment offered by Mr. Hare: On page 
2, line 8, after the colon and before the word 
“provided,” insert the following: “Provided, 
That the allotment to each farm shall be de- 
termined by the county committee, subject to 
review in accordance with section 3 of this 
resolution, on the basis of satisfactory evi- 
dence submitted by the producers.” 

Amendment offered by Mr. WICKERSHAM: 
Page 3, line 14, after the word “State” strike 
out “and county” and insert a comma and 
“county and the individual farms which so 
surrendered such farm acreage allotments.” 

Amendment offered by Mr. WHITTEN: 


Page 3, following line 229, insert a new sec- 


tion as follows: 

“Sec. 2A. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, any farmer who shows to the 
satisfaction of the Secretary that he has 
been directly engaged in the growing of cot- 
ton as his principal means of support during 
the years 1946, 1947, 1948 as a renter, either 
gs a cash tenant, share tenant, or sharecrop- 
per, and that through no fault of his own 
the land which he has been farming is no 
longer available to him for farming pur- 
poses shall, if he obtains other farm land to 
rent or farm for which no 1950-cotton allot- 
ment has been established, be eligible to re- 
ceive for such land a cotton allotment in 
1950. Such allotment shall be established 
on the same basis as allotments are estab- 
lished for other farms in the county on 
which cotton was not planted in 1946, 1947, 
or 1948, except that the acreage required to 
provide the allotments authorized under this 
section shall be in addition to the county, 
State, and National acreage allotments pro- 
claimed by the Secretary of Agriculture for 
the 1950 crop of cotton and the production 
from such acreage shall be in addition to the 
national marketing quota for such crop.” 

Amendment offered by Mr. Recan: Insert 
the following new section 6 after section 4 
and renumber succeeding sections: 

“Sec. 5. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended, the cotton acreage allot- 
ment of any new 1949 cotton farm which 
was completed for planting prior to March 
29, 1949, by clearing, plowing, and culti- 
vating the land and was planted to cotton 
for the first time in 1949 and which was not 
planted to any crop prior to 1949, shall be 
not less than 30 percent of the acreage on 
such farm which was planted to cotton in 
1949.” 

Amendments offered by Mr. BECKWORTH, 
Page 4, after line 6, insert the following: 

“Sec, 5. Section 346 of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

„) The penalty provided for in this sec- 
tion shall not apply with respect to cotton 
produced by any person who is recognized by 
the county committee as being a cotton 
farmer if his total acreage does not exceed 
5 acres.’” 

And on page 4, line 7, strike out “Src. 5.” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Src. 6.” 

Page 4, after line 6, insert the following 
new section: 

Sc. 5. Section 346 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

„) The penalties provided for in this 
section shall not apply with respect to cotton 
produced by any veteran of World War II who 
is recognized by the county committee as 
being a cotton farmer if his total production 
of cotton does not exceed 5 acres. As used 
in this subsection the term ‘veteran of World 
War II’ means a person who served in the 
active military or naval service of the United 
States on or after December 7, 1941, and 
before September 3, 1945, and who has been 
honorably separated from such service.“ 
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And on page 4, line 7, strike out “Src. 5.” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Src. 6.” 

Page 4, after line 6, insert the following: 

“Sec. 5. Section 346 of the Agricultural Ad- 
Justment Act of 1938, as amended, is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 

f) The penalties provided for in this 
section shall not apply with respect to cotton 
produced by any veteran of World War II 
who is recognized by the county committee 
as being, a cotton farmer if his total produc- 
tion of cotton during the year in which such 
cotton was produced did not exceed an 
amount equal to four standard bales of 500 
pounds gross weight. As used in this sub- 
section the term “veteran of World War II” 
means & person who served in the active 
military or naval service of the United States 
on or after December 7, 1941, and before 
September 3, 1945, and who has been honor- 
ably separated from such service.“ 

And on page 4, line 7, strike out “Sec. 5.” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 6.” 

Page 4, after line 6, insert the following: 

“Sec. 5. If marketing quotas are pro- 
claimed for the 1951 crop of cotton, farmers 
eligible to vote in the referendum held with 
respect to such crop shall be those farmers 
who were engaged in the production of cot- 
ton in the calendar year of 1950 and those 
cotton farmers who surrendered the cotton 
acreage allotments to their farms for 1950. 
As used in this section the term ‘cotton 
farmer’ means a person recognized by the 
county committee as being a cotton farmer.” 

And on page 4, line 7, strike out “Sec. 5” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 6.” 

Page 4, after line 6, insert the following: 

“Sec. 5. If marketing quotas are pro- 
claimed for the 1951 crop of cotton, farmers 
eligible to vote in the referendum held with 
respect to such crop shall be those farmers 
who were engaged in the production of cot- 
ton in the calendar year of 1950 and those 
veterans of World War II whose farms re- 
ceived cotton-acreage allotments for the 
1950 crop but who are found by the county 
committee to have been unable to engage 
in the production of cotton in the calendar 
year of 1950 because of the smallest of the 
cotton acreage allotments to their farms for 
the 1950 crop. As used in this section the 
term “veteran of World War II” means a 
person who served in the active military or 
naval strvice of the United States on or after 
Devember 7, 1941, and before September 3, 
1945, and who has been honorably separated 
from such service. And on page 4, line 7, 
strike out Sec. 5.“ and insert in lieu 
thereof Sec. 6.” 

Page 4, after line 6, insert the following: 

“Sec. 5. If marketing quotas are pro- 
claimed for the 1951 crop of cotton, farmers 
eligible to vote in the referendum held with 
respect to such crop shall be those farmers 
who were engaged in the production of cot- 
ton in the calendar year of 1950 and those 
farmers whose farms received cotton acreage 
allotments for the 1950 crop but who are 
found by the county committee to have been 
unable to engage in the production of cotton 
in the calendar year 1950 because of the 
smallness of the cotton acreage allotments 
to their farms for the 1950 crop.” 

And on page 4, line 7, strike out “Sec. 5,” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 6.” 

Page 4, after line 6, insert the following: 

“Sec. 5. If marketing quotas are pro- 
claimed for the 1951 crop of cotton, farmers 
eligible to vote in the referendum held 
with respect to such crop shall be those 
farmers who were engaged in the production 
of cotton in the calendar year of 1950 and 
those persons recognized by the county com- 
mittee as being cotton farmers.” 
And on page 4, line 7, strike out “Src. 5.“ 
and insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 6.” 

Page 4, after line 16, insert the following: 

Src. 6. Section 359 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
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amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

„) The penalty provided for in this 
section shall not apply with respect to pea- 
nuts produced by any person who is recog- 
nized by the county committee as being a 
peanut farmer if his total acreage does not 
exceed 2 years.’” 

Amendment offered by Mr. Syxrs: Page 4, 
line 16, insert a new section as follows: 

“Sec. 6. Any part of the peanut acreage 
allotted to individual farms in any county for 
1950 under the provisions of the Agricultural 
Adjustments Act of 1938, as amended, which 
will not be planted to peanuts and which is 
voluntarily surrendered by the owner or op- 
erator of the farm to the county committee 
shall be deducted from the 1950 allotments 
to such farms and shall be apportioned, in 
accordance with regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary to other farms in the same county. 
In any subsequent year, unless hereafter pro- 
vided by law, acreage surrendered under this 
section and reallocated pursuant to regu- 
lations prescribed by the Secretary shall be 
credited to the State and county.” 

Amendment offered by Mr. WICKERSHAM: 
Page 4, line 16, insert a new section, as 
follows: 

“Sec. 6. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, the Secretary may, in his discre- 
tion, allot not to exceed 350,000 acres to new 
irrigation areas, which were normally cotton 
producing areas in 1940, 1941, and 1942, but 
which areas have inadequate cotton allot- 
ments under the present act due to the fact 
that other basic crops were planted in said 
areas during 1946, 1947, and 1948, which crops 
were found uneconomical to produce in said 
area.” 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I 
do not know whether we have arrived at 
the point where some of my amend- 
ments are applicable. I would like an 
opportunity to be heard on them. 

The CHAIRMAN, We are still on sec- 
tion 1, 

Mr, SIKES. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, is the bill 
open to amendment at any point, or just 
to section 1? 

The CHAIRMAN, 
ing section 1. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. PoacE: 

On page 1, line 9, strike out the words 
“the larger of.” 

And on page 2, lines 2, 3, 4, and 5, strike 
out the following words: “or 50 percent of 
the highest acreage planted to cotton or re- 
garded as planted to cotton under Public 
Law 12, Seventy-ninth Congress, on the farm 
in any one of such 8 years.” 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment strikes out the provision giv- 
ing 50 percent of the highest acreage 
planted in any one of the 3 years. It 
will also strike out something more than 
400,000 acres, according to an estimate of 
the Department of Agriculture and ac- 
cording to the figures presented by sev- 
eral of the Members this afternoon; it 
will probably strike out three-quarters of 
the total acreage added by this bill. 


ye are consider- 
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Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield. 

Mr. GATHINGS. The gentleman has 
fully redeemed himself by offering this 
amendment. 

Mr. POAGE. I thank the gentleman. 
This amendment will reduce materially 
the acreage that this bill would add to 
the national allotment. If you want to 
try to confine this bill to a measure to 
give real relief to those who are being 
destroyed by any act of Congress or in- 
terpretation of the Department of Agri- 
culture, or both, then you should vote for 
this amendment. 

Mr. WHITE of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE of California. What 
would happen to the man who just came 
home from the war in 1948 and planted 
for the first time? 

Mr. POAGE. He would get 70 percent 
of his average plantings during the base 
period, not to exceed 40 percent of his 
total cultivated land. 

Now, if you want to give a reward to 
those who have just now developed large 
acreages of cotton, those who have 
planted large acreages one year and not 
consistently followed it, those who have 
been in and out of the cotton business, 
then you keep the 50-percent provision. 
But the 50-percent provision does not 
help anybody unless he has been planting 
practically all of his land to cotton or 
unless, as I said, he is an in-and-outer. 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield. 

Mr. SUTTON. The gentleman has 
been a very strong advocate of soil con- 
servation. 

Mr. POAGE. I believe very strongly in 
soil conservation. 

Mr. SUTTON. He advocates not fol- 
lowing the advice of the Department of 
Agriculture in the crop rotation provi- 
sion if he strikes this out. 

Mr. POAGE. No, I do not think so; 
because that man who has been plant- 
ing all his land in cotton 1 in 3 years and 
all of his land in soil-conserving crops, 
or even any crops other than cot- 
ton on the other 2 out 3 years, has 
just as good history as the man who has 
followed the advice of the Department 
and planted one-third of his land in 
cotton every year. He still has a base 
of 33 ½ acres. He has got an average 
of 3344 planted during the base years, 
just the same as if he had planted one- 
third of his land in cotton every one of 
the 3 years. It works out exactly the 
same as if you had been following the 
more common practice of soil conserva- 
tion, and if this man you speak of actu- 
ally rotates his whole farm on a 3-year 
basis he will come out just as well as the 
man who divides his land every year. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to my chairman. 

Mr. COOLEY. How much acreage will 
be involved in the gentleman’s amend- 
ment? 

Mr. POAGE. Something over 400,000 
acres taken out, if we pass this amend- 
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ment. The estimates given by some of 
the Members here indicate it would be 
even more than that. Whatever it is, 
it is very obvious that it is now going 
to go to the in-and-outer and not to the 
man who is the regular cotton farmer, 
or it is going to the man who has always 
planted a very large acreage and who 
caused our cotton problem. If he has 
followed a 3-year rotation of his entire 
farm with cotton plantings only 1 year 
out of three like the gentleman from 
Tennessee describes, then he has got an 
average that is just as high as if he had 
followed the practice of planting only 
one-third of his land in cotton each year. 

Mr. WHITE of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE of California. Let me call 
the gentleman’s attention to the fact 
that he is including in those “outers” the 
boys who fought to save this country 
and who could not get out of the Army 
in time to plant. 

Mr. POAGE. No; there has been no 
fighting done for this country in the last 
3 years. The history of the “outers” is 
confined to 1946, 1947, and 1948; and 
there was not anyone fighting for this 
country in those years. Those boys were 
here; if they wanted to plant cotton they 
had the opportunity; if they did not get 
in the program then they have no right 
now to come along and say that we ought 
to break down the program and give 
them 400,000 acres, and increase the 
Government’s liability by that much. We 
made provision last fall for an allotment 
to the boy who was prevented by military 


service from establishing a cotton his- 


tory. 

The question is very simple: Do you 
want to maintain a substantial reduc- 
tion in the national cotton acreage, with 
reasonable adjustments for those cotton 
farmers who cannot be expected to make 
a living for their families under present 
regulations, or do you want to make this 
a grab bag? If you ask for too much for 
the man with one big year, may you not 
jeopardize the proper needs of the man 
who had grown a reasonable amount of 
cotton each year, and who is definitely 
dependent on cotton for the support of 
his family? 

I would, of course, be glad if we could 
give every man the right to produce all 
the cotton he wants to produce, but since 
we know that we cannot do that and at 
the same time support the price, let us 
not get so interested in the cotton specu- 
lator who plants when he thinks his 
neighbors are going to reduce and who 
relies on something else when he thinks 
cotton will not be profitable that we 
are unable to get relief for the man whose 
children are not going to have shoes un- 
less he can get a reasonable percentage 
of the cotton he has planted year after 
year. 

The 50-percent provision jeopardizes 
this whole bill. It will endanger its pas- 
sage in the House and certainly it will 
slow down its passage in the Senate. 
Our farmers need relief and they need 
it now. They are planting cotton in 
south Texas today. We cannot afford to 
slow up the passage of this bill, We 
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cannot afford to take a chance on having 
it defeated. As our good friend, the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. COOPER], 
said, I would rather have a part of some- : 
thing than all of nothing any day in the 
week, and I know that the 70-percent 
provision is of far more importance to far 
more real cotton farmers who have al- 
ways depended on cotton than is the 50- 
percent provision. I think that if we 
were to strike the 50-percent provision, 
we would have no trouble promptly pass- 
ing the bill through both Houses. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. WERDEL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope it is understood 
that we are now considering legislation 
that has the small farmer, the medium- 
sized farmer and the large farmer on the 
hook. You gentlemen have been plan- 
ning their economy. At the present 
time they cannot plant without penalties, 
You have just voted down an amend- 
ment by my colleague from California, 
Mr. WHITE, which would have protected 
the little farmer. 

Up until last year it was generally 
understood that this Government wanted 
people to plant cotton. People through- 
out the whole United States, but primar- 
ily in the West, took their life savings, 
went out and leveled land, and put down 
water wells. I would say that 99 per- 
cent of them were small farmers. So 
let us not think we are fooling anyone 
but ourselves when we talk about 2,000 
acre farms. The thing you are talking 
about now is the farmers throughout the 
country who for the last 10 years have 
been put on the hook with a planned 
economy by this Congress. Call it so- 
cialism if you want to, but you are tell- 
ing them, as they were told by admin- 
istrative interpretation of the act passed 
last year, that they are out of business, 
that they cannot pay their banker. 

The gentleman from Texas, whom I 
admire very much—and I know he has 
far more experience than I in both agri- 
culture and legislation—should realize, 
and I cannot refrain from telling him 
so, that there are some very competent 
people in California who have their own 
idea about what constitutes good farm- 
ing practice. It is probably just as good 
practice if a man wants to rotate crops 
to do it on a four-year, a three-year, or 
even a two-year basis just as good prac- 
tice as it is to rotate a fractional part 
of his land every year. If I were a small 
farmer and wanted to devote 20 acres 
of my farm to cotton this year, 20 acres 
to melons next year and 20 acres to maize 
or some other crop on the third year, that 
would be considered by many to be good 
farming practice. 

But now you are voting against the 
people you have on the hook, after you 
put them on the hook by legislative in- 
ducement and penalties. The adminis- 
tration admits that their difficulties re- 
sult from an administration failure. I 
have heard members of the committee 
say that the Department of Agriculture 
failed to interpret the congressional in- 
tent and the intent of the committee. 
Now, go ahead; but when you do, let it 
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be known here and now that this ad- 
ministration while saying it supports a 
bill is not supporting it for the small 
growers of this country. That so-called 
administrative failure under the 1949 act 
is the result of inefficiency or lack of 
attention or deliberate misinterpretation 
of congressional intention by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. They cannot re- 
lieve themselves of this burden by pass- 
ing the buck to State committees who 
are the political appointees of this ad- 
ministration and the salaried employees 
of the Department of Agriculture. If 
this bill even in its present form is fili- 
bustered in the Senate, we will see then 
where the administration stands on it. 

Mr. WHITE of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WERDEL. I yield to the gentie- 
man from California. 

Mr. WHITE of California. The gen- 
tleman came to Washington when the 
subcommittee on cotton had its meeting 
to try to alleviate the situation which 
arose under the existing legislation. He 
is familiar with the fact that the 50 
percent figure was included in the im- 
plied promise that went out in the press 
release of that time. If we vote for the 
amendment of the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Poace], we would be breaking 
that implied promise, is that not correct? 

Mr. WERDEL. I know of no implied 
promise. I am speaking for people who 
will be destroyed by the proposed amend- 
ment without notice. I want it pointed 
out that a paternalistic executive de- 
partment intends that destruction after 
inducing them to invest their savings 
and make improvements on lands which 
are now not to be cultivated because of 
planned economy. 

Mr.SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlemen yield? 

Mr. WERDEL. I yield to the gentle- 
men from Tennessee. 

Mr. SUTTON. It is also a fact this 
amendment was offered in the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and was defeated 
there. I hope it will be defeated on the 
floor. 

Mr. WERDEL. I am not speaking for 
the Committee on Agriculture. The res- 
olution is a result of a star chamber meet- 
ing of a subcommittee. Those of us who 
crossed the continent were not permitted 
to attend while the resolution was being 
discussed for the alleged reason that we 
were not members of the Agriculture 
Committee. I discovered later that mem- 
bers of the subcommittee had met on 
Sunday afternoon in the office of the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Pace] 
which meeting was adjourned to the of- 
fice of the Secretary of Agriculture at 
5 p. m. on that Sunday afternoon. I 
have been reluctant to say these things 
until the present hour. I think the time 
is now here when the small farmer out- 
side of the Old Cotton South should un- 
derstand that he is expected to make a 
political contribution to the Fair Deal 
planned agriculture economy which will 
be financially destructive to himself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Poace]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Poace) there 
were—ayes 22, noes 28. 
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Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were refused. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Smirx of Virginia, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion House Joint Resolution 398 relat- 
ing to cotton and peanut-acreage allot- 
ments and marketing quotas under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, had come to no resolution 
thereon. 


BOARD OF VISITORS TO THE UNITED 
STATES MILITARY ACADEMY 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of Public Law 816, Eightieth Con- 
gress, the Chair appoints as members of 
the Board of Visitors to the United States 
Military Academy the following Members 
on the part of the House: Mr. Rooney, 
Mr. Harpy, Mr. WIGGLESWORTH, and Mr. 
GAMBLE. 


BOARD OF VISITORS TO THE UNITED 
STATES NAVAL ACADEMY 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of Public Law 816, Eightieth Con- 
gress, the Chair appoints as members of 
the Board of Visitors to the United States 
Naval Academy the following Members 
on the part of the House: Mr. JACKSON 
of Washington, Mr. PRICE, Mr. PLUMLEY, 
and Mr, BEALL. 


BOARD OF VISITORS TO THE UNITED 
STATES MERCHANT MARINE ACADEMY 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of Public Law 301, Seventy-eighth 
Congress, the Chair appoints as mem- 
bers of the Board of Visitors to the 
United States Merchant Marine Academy 
the following Members on the part of 
the House: Mr. Keocu and Mr. Towe. 
BOARD OF VISITORS TO THE UNITED 

STATES COAST GUARD ACADEMY 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of Public Law 183, Seventy-sixth 
Congress, the Chair appoints as mem- 
bers of the Board of Visitors to the 
United States Coast Guard Academy the 
following Members on the part of the 
House: Mrs. WoopHouse and Mr. Mack 
of Washington. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HARRIS asked and was given per- 
mission to include in the extension of the 
remarks he made in the Committee of 
the Whole a letter from Mr. Frank K. 
Woolley, Deputy Administrator, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, dated January 30, 
1950. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to revise and ex- 
tend the remarks he made in Committee 
of the Whole and include an article ap- 
pearing in the Country Gentleman. 

Mr. POULSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. VELDE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
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Record in three instances and to include 
two editorials. 

Mr. LEMKE (at the request of Mr. 
Hope) was given permission to revise and 
extend the remarks he made in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and include a bill, 

Mr. TALLE (at the request of Mr. 
Hore) was given permission to extend 
his remarks in the Recorp and include 
an article appearing in the Des Moines 
Register. : 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Curtis (at the request of Mr. 
Martin of Massachusetts) on account of 
illness. 

To Messrs. GARY, FERNANDEZ, CANFIELD, 
and Coupert (at the request of Mr. 
Cannon) for January 30 and 31, on ac- 
count of official business of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


Mrs. NORTON, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that that 
committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a joint resolution of the 
House of the following title, which was 
thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H.J. Res. 184. Joint resolution author- 
izing the President of the United States of 
America to proclaim February 6, 1950, as 
National Children's Dental Health Day. 


JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mrs. NORTON, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that that 
committee did on this day present to the 
President, for his approval, a joint reso- 
lution of the House of the following title: 

H.J. Res. 184. Joint resolution author- 
izing the President of the United States of 
America to proclaim February 6, 1950, as 
National Children’s Dental Health Day. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o'clock and 2 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until Tuesday, January 
31, 1950, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1170. A letter from the Secretary of De- 
fense, transmitting the second report of the 
Secretary of Defense, covering expenditures 
for the fiscal year 1949, in eompliance with 
the National Security Act of 1947; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

1171. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation entitled, “For the au- 
thorization of a contribution by the United 
States to the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 
Near East” (H. Doc. No. 459); to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs and ordered to be 
printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the clerk 
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for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. THORNBERRY: Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. H. R. 6553. A bill to 
provide for the promotion of carriers in the 
rural delivery service in recognition of lon- 
gevity of service; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1550). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. KARST: Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. H. R. 6603. A bill to provide 
that certain service performed in the cus- 
todial service and in the mail equipment 
shops of the Post Office Department shall be 
credited toward promotion to the meritori- 
ous and longevity grades established for the 
postal field service; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1551). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr, ANDREWS: 

H. R. 7038. A bill to name the dam to be 
constructed on the Chattahoochee River at 
Columbia, Ala., the Henry Steagall Dam; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Georgia: 

H. R. 7039. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as 
amended, to provide annuities for widows 
of certain former Federal employees who 
had rendered 30 years of service; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. JACOBS: 

H. R.7040. A bill to amend the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation Act to require 
that the identity of recipients of financial 
assistance under such act and the amount of 
such assistance be made a matter of public 
record; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee: 

H. R. 7041. A bill to credit, for purpose of 
promotion to the meritorious grades, certain 
service performed by employees of the postal 
field service transferred from one position 
to another within the service; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. DONDERO: 

H. R. 7042. A bill relating to the manufac- 
turers’ excise tax on trailers used in connec- 
tion with passenger automobiles; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr, HARDY: 

H. R. 7043. A bill to provide for the grant- 
ing of an easement for a public road or pub- 
lic toll road through the wildlife refuge lo- 
‘cated in Princess Anne County, Va,; to the 
Cömmittee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
erles. 

By Mr. ABBITT: 

H. R. 7044. A bill to amend the peanut 
marketing quota provisions of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. POULSON: 

H. R. 7045. A bill to amend Public Law 
622, Seventy-ninth Congress, chapter 1777, 
second session, an act to provide för the pay- 
ment of pension or other benefits withheld 
from persons for the period they were resid- 
ing in countries occupied by the enemy forces 
during World War II; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. LATHAM: 

H. J. Res. 406. Joint resolution directing 
the Civil Aeronautics Board to procure an 
amendment to the Warsaw Convention, with 
reference to limitation of liability on over- 
sea travel; to the Committee on Foreign 
‘Affairs. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H. J. Res. 407. Joint resolution to provide 
for the calling in by the Secretary of the 


Treasury of all outstanding paper and note n 
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United States currency in all amounts, and 
for the reissuance of new paper and note cur- 
rency in place thereof in new and different 
colors for each denomination; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BECKWORTH: 

H. R. 7046. A bill for the relief of C. W. 

Jacobs; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BOLTON of Maryland: 

H. R. 7047. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Tomo Nonque Rosevear III; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BREHM: 

H. R. 7048. A bill for the relief of Joseph 

L. Sheets; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BYRNE of New York: 

H. R. 7049. A bill for the relief of Julius 

Elzas; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MANSFIELD: 

H. R. 7050. A bill for the relief of Louie Gam 
Yean; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 7051. A bill for the relief of Erna Hahn 
and her minor sons, Erwin Hahn and Theo 
Heinrich Hahn; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

By Mr. MURPHY: 

H. R. 7052. A bill to confer jurisdiction 
upon the United States Court of Claims to 
hear, determine, and render judgment upon 
the claims of T. G. Egan Refractory Engi- 
neering Co., Inc., against the United States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. PRESTON: 

H. R. 7053. A bill for the relief of Charles 
E. Maulden; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mrs. ST. GEORGE: 

H. R. 7054. A bill for the relief of Mieko 
Miyazaki Malloy; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1760. By Mr. FORAND: Resolution memo- 
rializing Congress with relation to amend- 
ing the Federal Social Security Act with 
the purpose of extending the coverage and 
benefits thereof to include municipal em- 
ployees, passed by the General Assembly of 
the State of Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations at the January session, A. D, 
1950, and approved by the Governor on Jan- 
uary 24, 1950; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

1761. By the SPEAKER. Petition of Mr. 
and Mrs. Harry Conner and others, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., requesting passage of House bills 
2135 and 2136, known as the Townsend plan; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1762. Also petition of Sarasota Townsend 
Club No. 1, Sarasota, Fla., requesting passage 
of House bills 2135 and 2136, known as the 
Townsend plan; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

1763. Also, petition of Mr. Afton H. Ham- 
mond and others, Sarasota, Fla., requesting 
passage of House bills 2135 and 2136, known 
as the Townsend plan; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

1764. Also, petition of Fifth Congressional 
District Townsend Clubs mass meeting, Orlo 
Vista, Fla,, requesting passage of House bills 
2135 and 2136, known as the Townsend plan; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1765. Also, petition of Maude M. Gibson 
and others, Orlo Vista, Fla., requesting pas- 
sage of House bills 2135 and 2136, known 
as the Townsend plan; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 
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1766. Also, petition of Mrs. Marie Boyes 
and others, St. Petersburg, Fla., requesting 
passage of House bills 2135 and 2136, known 
as the Townsend plan; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

1767. Also, petition of Mr. Thomas ©. 
Baker and others, Miami, Fla., requesting 
passage of House bills 2135 and 2136, known 
as the Townsend plan; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 


SENATE 


TUESDAY, January 31, 1950 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, January 
4, 1950) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal God, who art our refuge and 
strength, we commit ourselves and our 
Nation to Thee. In these fear-haunted 
days when violent and vicious forces vi- 
olate every cherished right which man- 
kind has slowly won, may even ruthless 
tyranny with its false promises reveal 
the spiritual glory of true democracy as 
in Thy name it anew sets up its banners. 

Upon all who here labor with full pur- 
pose of heart for the purification of pub- 
lic life, for the removal of all that be- 
trays and denies the creed of universal 
freedom we profess, let Thy blessing rest. 
Bring us to a golden tomorrow for all 
Thy children, when the shared plenty of 
the good earth shall wash the slums of 
the world into vague, unhappy memories. 
We ask it in the dear Redeemer’s name. 
Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MYERS, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
January 30, 1950, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr, Miller, one of his secre- 


taries. 
CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. MYERS. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Fulbright Lodge 
Anderson George Long 
Benton Gillette Lucas 
Brewster Graham McCarran 
Bricker Green McCarthy 
Bridges Gurney McClellan 
Butler Hayden McFarland 
Byrd Hendrickson McKellar 
Cain Hill McMahon 
Chapman Holland Magnuson 
Chavez Hunt Malone 
Connally Ives Maybank 
Cordon Jenner Millikin 
rby Johnson, Colo. Morse 
nnell Johnston, S. C. Mundt 
Dauglas Kefauver Myers 
Downey Kem Neely 
Dworshak Kerr O'Mahoney 
Eastland Knowland Pepper 
Ecton Langer Robertson 
Ferguson Leahy Russell 
Prear Lehman Saltonstall 
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Schoeppel Thomas, Utah Wherry 
Smith, Maine Thye Wiley 
Smith, N. J. Tobey Williams 
Taft Tydings Withers 
Taylor Vandenberg Young 


Thomas, Okla. Watkins 


Mr. MYERS. I announce that the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] 
is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Hoery], the Senator from Minnesota [Mr, 
HumrHREY], the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. O’Conor], and the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Stennis] are ab- 
sent on public business. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHN- 
son] and the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Murray] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
KıLcore] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Vermont (Mr. 
FLANDERS] and the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. HicKENLOOPER] are absent by leave 
of the Senate. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Martin] is absent on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum 
is present. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


On his own request, and by unanimous 
consent, Mr. Lone was excused from at- 
tendance on the sessions of the Senate 
for the next several days. 


MEETING OF COMMITTEE DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. GraHam, and by 
unanimous consent, the subcommittee of 
the Committee on the Judiciary holding 
hearings on bankruptcy legislation was 
authorized to meet this afternoon from 
2 p. m., during the session of the Senate. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Senators may 
be permitted to submit petitions and 
memorials, introduce bills and joint reso- 
lutions, and present routine matters for 
the Recor, without debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
Jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON STOCK-PILING PROGRAM 


A letter from the Chairman of the Muni- 
tions Board, Washington, D. C., transmitting, 
pursuant to section 4 of the Strategic and 
Critical Materials Stock Piling Act, Public 
Law 520, Seventy-ninth Congress, a report 
on the stock-piling program and a confi- 
dential statistical supplement (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

REPORT or ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 

A letter from the Chairman and members 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the Seventh Semi- 
annual Report of the Commission, dated Jan- 
uary 1950 (with an accompanying report); 
to the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 
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CONDEMNATION OF ALLEGED STATE- 
MENT BY SECRETARY OF STATE ACHE- 
SON ON ALGER HISS CONVICTICN 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference and print- 
ing in the Recorp a resolution adopted 
by the House of Representatives of the 
State of Mississippi condemning the 
alleged statements of Secretary Acheson 
pledging loyalty to Alger Hiss and memo- 
rializing Congress to investigate the De- 
partment of State and other depart- 
ments of government, and take such 
action to rid such departments of all 
persons who do not measure up to the 
strictest test of loyalty to the United 
States, and I ask unanimous consent 
that I may comment on the resolution 
for a minute and a half. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be received, appropriately re- 
ferred, and printed in the Recorp, and, 
without objection, the Senator from 
Mississippi is recognized for a minute 
and a half. The Chair hears no objec- 
tion. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
take this occasion to call attention to the 
reference the resolution makes to utter- 
ances of the Secretary of State, Hon. 
Dean Acheson, in connection with the 
conviction of Alger Hiss, as well as to 
the statements made by Mrs. Roosevelt, 
an influential citizen of the country and 
an American delegate to the United 
Nations. 

Mr. President, individuals can adopt 
whatever position they desire in connec- 
tion with this matter, but the American 
public has no sympathy with the un- 
repentant Alger Hiss. The American 
people do have sympathy and respect, 
however, for the man who went into the 
Garden of Gethsemane and purged and 
cleansed and purified himself, Whittaker 
Chambers—a patriotic and contrite 
man—whose magnificent action in the 
interest of his country has been meas- 
ured by the sacrifices that it cost him to 
atone for his misdeeds and whose only 
reward is that he can stand on his Mary- 
land farm and look into the face of the 
rising sun and say: “At long last, thank 
God, Iam an American.” 

Yes, my sympathy in this case lies not 
with the unrepentant Alger Hiss but with 
Whittaker Chambers, a man who sacri- 
ficed position, emoluments, and high 
station to help eradicate the foul nest of 
treason which he, and only he, could ex- 
pose and eliminate. 

Yes, Mr. President, the apostasy of 
Whittaker Chambers from communism 
was a noble act that symbolizes the soul- 
searching of true greatness. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, I am on 
the side of that New York jury, composed 
of 12 good men and women, who when 
confronted with the highest type of evi- 
dence known to criminal law—the testi- 
mony of a repentant accomplice cor- 
roborated by documents and physical 
facts—did the only thing under God’s 
Heaven they could do. They did their 
duty and vindicated American jurispru- 
dence throughout the world. 

Yes, Mr. President, there are two sides 
that men can take; but when the history 
of this troublesome era is written, I ven- 
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ture to say that it will be Whittaker 
Chambers who will receive the charity 
and respect of his fellow men which he 
has so honorably earned and which he so 
richly deserves. 

The resolution of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of Mississippi, presented by 
Mr. EASTLAND, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, and, under 
the rule, ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

- House Resolution 11 


Resolution condemning alleged statements of 
Secretary Acheson pledging loyalty to Alger 
Hiss and memorializing Congress to in- 
vestigate the Department of State and 
other departments of Government, and 
take action to rid such departments of all 
persons who do not measure up to the 
strictest test of loyalty to the United States 


Whereas the peace, happiness, liberty, and 
freedom of the people of the United States, 
and the world at large, are seriously threat- 
ened by the gradual but steady march of 
communism directed from the Soviet Comin- 
tern in Moscow; and 

Whereas this country has expended billions 
during the past 4 years and continues to 
expend billions annually to stop the advance 
of this deadly enemy to God and to liberty 
in western Europe and other parts of the 
world; and 

Whereas this gripping monster is well es- 
tablished in the United States, having spread 
its tentacles until they have invaded some 
of the departments and institutions of our 
Government, including the high and im- 
portant Departments of State, as evidenced 
by the disclosures and convictions in the 
trial of Alger Hiss; and 

Whereas reports of what happened at Yalta, 
Tehran, and Potsdam, the sudden change of 
policy toward China, the unprecedented 
spectacle of two justices of the Supreme 
Court of the United States leaving the bench 
of that august Court to testify as a witness 
in behalf of one accused of disloyalty to his 
country and on trial for perjury committed 
in connection therewith, reinforced by public 
statements of the Secretary of State and 
other high officials in support of the ac- 
cused, and now after two trials and convic- 
tions of Alger Hiss of perjury and dishonesty 
growing out of the charge against him of 
disloyalty to his country, we witness the 
shocking and unprecedented statement of 
the Secretary of State, proclaiming that he 
is loyal to Hiss as his friend and will stand 
by him, notwithstanding the fact that he 
has been convicted of perjury, and proven to 
be disloyal to the United States by giving 
aid to a foreign country whose ideologies, 
policies, and way of life are violently opposed 
to those of this country and all other free- 
dom-loving countries of the world, and whose 
rules have declared there is no room in this 
world for communism and a government of 
free enterprise, liberty, and freedom such as 
exists in the United States, therefore, one or 
the other must be destroyed; and 

Whereas for all true Americans, loyalty 
to country comes first and should be placed 
above all others, and no man failing to meas- 
ure up to this test should be entrusted with 
important affairs of this Government, wheth- 
er he be an employee or officer, and this is 
more especially true in the case of one oc- 
cupying the high and important position of 
Secretary of State: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Mississippi— 

That the reported position and statement 
of Secretary Acheson in relation to Alger 
Hiss and his conviction, if true, is hereby 
condemned as a dangerous precedent to the 
security of this Nation and unbecoming of 
the occupant of the high and responsible 
position of Secretary of State, 


. 
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That the Congress of the United Staves is 
hereby petitioned and urged to forthwith 
make a thorough and searching investigation 
of the personnel of the Department of State 
and other departments of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, including the judiciary, and that 
summary action be taken to rid these de- 
partments of all persons, from the highest 
to the lowest in rank, who do not measure 
up to the strictest test of loyalty to this 
country. 

That copies hereof be forwarded to the 
President of the Senate, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and the Senators 
and Representatives from Mississippi in the 
Congress of the United States, and to the 
press. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. LONG: 

S. 2952. A bill for the relief of Willard 
Cheek and Louise Cheek; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TAFT: 

S. 2953. A bill for the relief of Franz Karl 

Brouwn; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

S. 2954. A bill for the relief of Agnes Biro 
and Anna Biro; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

S. 2955. A bill to authorize the attendance 
of the United States Marine Corps Band at 
the Wisconsin State Convention of the Ma- 
rine Corps League to be held in Green Bay, 
Wis., June 16 to June 18, inclusive, 1950; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Utah: 

S. 2956. A bill to amend title III of the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, as 
amended, by providing for treble damage 
actions; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

By Mr. LEHMAN: 

S. 2957. A bill for the relief of Esther 
Abravanel Acriche; and 

S. 2253. A bill for the relief of Alexander 
M. Lidorikis; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES OF 
HEARINGS ON NATIONAL HEALTH PRO- 
GRAM, 1949 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah submitted the 
following concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 71), which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That there be 
printed 1,000 additional copies of the hear- 
ings conducted before a subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare on S. 1106, S. 1456, S. 1581, and S. 1679, 
Eighty-first Congress, first session, parts 1 
and 2 of the National Health Program, 1949. 
Such additional copies shall be for the use of 
the Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES OF 
HEARINGS RELATING TO UTILIZATION 
OF FARM CROPS 


Mr. GILLETTE submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 222), which was 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 


Resolved, That in accordance with para- 
graph 3 of section 2 of the Printing Act ap- 
proved March 1, 1907, the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, United States 
Senate, be, and is hereby, authorized and 
empowered to have printed for its use 900 
additional copies of the hearings held before 
a subcommittee of said committee relative to 
utilization of farm crops. 
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PROPOSED CHANGE IN METHOD OF ELEC- 
TION OF PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESI- 
DENT—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. LUCAS submitted amendments in- 
tended to be proposed by him to the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 2) proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States providing for the election 
of President and Vice President, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Mr. MUNDT submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to Senate 
Joint Resolution 2, supra, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


THE FOREST SERVICE—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
submit three amendments intended to be 
proposed by me to the bill (H. R. 5839) to 
facilitate and simplify the work of the 
Forest Service, and for other purposes, 
which is now on the Senate Calendar, I 
ask unanimous consent that the amend- 
ments together with a press statement by 
me explaining the purpose and effect of 
the amendments, be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ments submitted by the Senator from 
Wyoming will be received, printed, and 
lie on the table, and, without objection, 
the amendments and statement pre- 
sented by the Senator from Wyoming will 
be printed in the Record. The Chair 
hears no objection. 

The amendments submitted by Mr. 
O’Manoney are as follows: 


On page 9, beginning with line 11, strike 
out through line 9 on page 10 and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 12. Of the moneys received from graz- 
ing fees by the Treasury from each national 
forest during each fiscal year there shall be 
available at the end thereof when appro- 
priated by Congress an amount equivalent to 
2 cents per animal-month for sheep and goats 
and 10 cents per animal-month for other 
kinds of livestock under permit on such na- 
tional forest during the calendar year in 
which the fiscal year begins, which appro- 
priated amount shall be available until ex- 
pended on such national forest, under such 
regulations as the Secretary of Agriculture 
may prescribe, for (1) artificial revegetation, 
including the collection or purchase of neces- 
sary seed; (2) construction and maintenance 
of drift or division fences and stock-watering 
places, bridges, corrals, driveways, or other 
necessary range improvements; (3) control 
of range-destroying rodents; or (4) eradica- 
tion of poisonous plants and noxious weeds 
in order to protect or improve the future 
productivity of the range.” 

At the end of the bill insert the following 
new section: 

“Src. (a) (1) To provide national for- 
est grezing permittees means for the expres- 
sion of their recommendations concerning 
the management and administration of na- 
tional forest grazing lands, a local advisory 
board shall be constituted and elected as 
hereinafter provided for each national forest 
or administrative subdivision thereof when- 
ever a majority of the grazing permittees of 
such national forest or administrative sub- 
division so petitions the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. Each elected local advisory board 
existing for such purpose at the time of the 
enactment of this act, and recognized as such 
by the Department of Agriculture, shall con- 
tinue to be the local advisory board for the 
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unit or area it represents, until replaced 
by a local advisory board or boards consti- 
tuted and elected as hereinafter provided. 

“(2) Each such local advisory board shall 
be constituted and elected under rules and 
regulations, consistent herewith, now or 
hereafter approved by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and shall be recognized by him as 
representing the grazing permittees of the 
national forest or administrative subdivision 
thereof for which such local advisory board 
has been constituted and elected. 

“(3) Each such local advisory board shall 
consist of not less than 3 nor more than 
12 members, who shall be national forest 
grazing permittees in the area for which such 
board is constituted, elected, and recognized. 
In addition, a wildlife representative may be 
appointed as a member of each such board 
by the State game commission, or the corre- 
sponding public body of the State in which 
the advisory board is located, to advise on 
wildlife problems, 

“(4) Each such local advisory board shall 
meet at least once annually, at a time to be 
fixed by such board, and at such other time 
or times as its members may determine, or 
on the call of the chairman thereof or of 
the Secretary of Agriculture or his authorized 
representative. 

“(b) Upon the request of any party af- 
fected thereby, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
or his duly authorized representative, shall 
refer to the appropriate local advisory board 
for its advice and recommendations any mat- 
ter pertaining to (1) the modification of the 
terms, or the denial of a renewal of, or a 
reduction in, a grazing permit, or (2) the 
establishment or modification of an individ- 
ual or community allotment. In the event 
the Secretary of Agriculture, or his duly au- 
thorized representative, shall overrule, dis- 
regard, or modify any such recommendations 
he, or such representative, shall furnish in 
writing to the local advisory board his rea- 
sons for such action. 

“(c) (1) At least 30 days prior to the is- 
suance by the Secretary of Agriculture of any 
regulation under this Act or otherwise, with 
respect to the administration of grazing on 
National forest lands, or of amendments or 
additions to, or modifications in, any such 
regulation, which in his judgment would sub- 
stantially modify existing policy with respect 
to grazing in national forests, or which would 
materially affect preferences of permittees in 
the area involved, the local advisory board 
for each area that will be affected thereby 
shall be notified of the intention to take 
such action. If as a result of this notice the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall receive any 
recommendation respecting the issuance of 
the proposed regulation and shall overrule, 
disregard, or modify any such regulations, he 
or his representative shall furnish in writing 
to the local advisory board his reasons for 
such action, 

“(2) Any such local advisory board may at 
any time recommend to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, or his representative, the issu- 
ance of regulations or instructions relating 
to the use of national forest lands, seasons of 
use, grazing capacity of such lands, and any 
other matters affecting the administration 
of grazing in the area represented by such 
board.” 

At the end of the bill insert the following 
new section: 

“Sec. The Secretary of Agriculture in 
regulating grazing on the national forests 
and other lands administered by him in con- 
nection therewith is authorized, upon such 
terms and conditions as he may deem proper, 
to issue permits for the grazing of livestock 
for periods not exceeding 10 years and re- 
newals thereof: Provided, That nothing here- 
in shall be construed as limiting or restrict- 
ing any right, title or interest of the United 
States in any land or resources.” 
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The statement presented by Mr. 
O’Manoney is as follows: 


PRESS STATEMENT BY SENATOR O’MAHONEY 


Following conferences with Forest Service 
officials and representatives of livestock in- 
terests using the national forests for grazing 
purposes, which started during the closing 
weeks of the first session of the Eighty-first 
Congress and continued during the recess 
and early weeks of the second session, a pro- 
gram designed to improve grazing conditions 
and administration of the national forests 
has been agreed upon. 

First is the establishment by Executive 
order, printed in the Federal Register of Jan- 
uary 25, 1950, of a National Forest Advisory 
Board of Appeals to advise the Secretary of 
Agriculture on appeals to him from the de- 
cisions of the Chief of the Forest Service in- 
volving any public use of the national forests. 
This board shall be comprised of five mem- 
bers from any agencies within the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture except the Forest Serv- 
ice. It will be the duty of this board to 
consider each appeal on its merits and fur- 
nish its advice and recommendations to the 
Secretary. 

Conferences which I arranged last week 
between the Forest Service and a committee 
of stockmen representing cattle and sheep 
permittees, I am happy to say, have resulted 
in agreement on three additional important 
proposals, which I introduced today as 
amendments to H. R. 5839, the Granger bill, 
to facilitate and simplify the work of the 
Forest Service. 

The first amendment is a substitution for 
section 12 of the above bill and provides that 
of the grazing fees collected in each national 
forest, 2 cents per animal-month for sheep 
and 10 cents per animal-month for other 
kinds of livestock, when appropriated by 
Congress, shall be available for range im- 
provements in such forest, such as artificial 
revegetation, the collection and purchase of 
seed, construction or maintenance of drift 
or division fences, bridges, corrals, driveways, 
and other range improvement, and the con- 
trol of rodents and the eradication of poison- 
ous plants, to protect and improve the forest 
ranges. 

The second amendment proposes a new 
section to the bill which establishes a local 
advisory board of not less than 3 nor more 
than 12 permittees for each national forest 
or administrative subdivision thereof when 
requested by a majority of the grazing per- 
mittees. This amendment uses the identi- 
cal language proposed in a bill, S. 33 of the 
Eightieth Congress, by Senator McCarran, of 
Nevada, to establish local advisory boards to 
provide national forest grazing permittees 
a means for the expression of their recom- 
mendations. These boards are to be elected 
by the permittees and recognized by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture as representing the 
grazing permittees of the national forest for 
which they are elected. A wildlife repre- 
sentative may also be appointed to such 
board by the State game commission to ad- 
vise on wildlife problems. These boards are 
to meet at least once a year at a time fixed by 
the boards, and at other times determined 
by the members, or on call of the chairman, 
or of the Secretary of Agriculture. On the 
request of any affected party, the Secretary 
shall refer to these advisory boards for ad- 
vice and recommendations concerning terms, 
renewals, and reductions in a grazing permit 
or the establishment or modification of an 
individual or community allotment. If the 
Secretary of Agriculture does not follow such 
recommendations, he would be required to 
furnish the local advisory board, in writing, 
with his reasons. At least 30 days prior to 
the issuance of any regulation by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture concerning administra- 
tion of grazing on national forests which 
modify existing policy or affect the prefer- 
ence of a permittee in the area, the local 
board for such area will be notified of the 
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intention to take such action and be called 
upon for recommendations, and these boards 
may also at any time make recommendations 
to the Secretary concerning the adminis- 
tration of grazing, seasons of use, grazing 
capacity, and similar matters in their area, 

The third amendment, which I introduced, 
authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to 
issue grazing permits and renewals for pe- 
riods not exceeding 10 years. 

I feel that the conferences between Chief 
Lyle F. Watts and Assistant Chief C. M. 
Granger, on behalf of the Forest Service, and 
the committee of stockmen have been most 
successful. They have formed a pattern of 
cooperation between the Forest Service and 
the livestock industry which augurs well for 
the future. 

J. B. Wilson, secretary, Wyoming Wool 
Growers Association; F. E. Mollin, secretary, 
American National Live Stock Association; 
Vernon Metcalf, Nevada; J. M. Jones, secre- 
tary, National Wool Growers Association; 
Floyd Beach, permittee, Uncompahgre For- 
est, Colo.; Clarence Currey, permittee, 
Roosevelt Forest, Colo.; Everett Shuey, sec- 
retary, Montana Wool Growers Association; 
Louis Horrell, chairman, Joint Livestock 
Committee; Frank Mockler, cattle permittee, 
Wyoming; Radford Hall, assistant secretary, 
American National Live Stock Association; 
and John Noh, chairman, forestry commit- 
tee, National Wool Growers Association, were 
among the members of the livestock com- 
mittee who have been working diligently 
upon this matter here in Washington for the 
past 2 weeks. I feel that they have done an 
excellent piece of work. 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, in 
addition to the foregoing three amend- 
ments, I also submit several technical 
amendments to House bill 5839, which 
were all discussed with Chief Forester 
Watts and his staff, and have the ap- 
proval of the Forest Service. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ments will be received, printed, and lie 
on the table. 


LETTERS PATENT OF WILLIAM R. BLAIR— 
NOTICE OF HEARING ON H. R. 577 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, I de- 
sire to give notice that a public hearing 
has been scheduled for Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 16, 1950, at 10 a. m., in room 424, 
Senate Office Building, on H. R. 577, to 
correct possible inequity in the case of 
a certain application for letters patent 
of William R. Blair. Persons desiring to 
be heard should notify the committee by 
Tuesday, February 14, so that a schedule 
can be prepared for those who wish to 
appear and testify. The subcommittee 
consists of the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. WiLEy], chairman, the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], and the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. O’Conor]. 


ADDRESS BY RUSSELL W. DAVENPORT IN 
PRESENTING AWARD TO DISPLACED 
PERSONS COMMISSION 


Mr. IVES asked and obtained leave to have 
printed in the Recorp an address entitled 
“Let Us Keep the Faith,” delivered by Russell 
W. Davenport in presenting to the Displaced 
Persons Commission the annual award of the 
Association of Immigration Lawyers, at New 
York City, on January 28, 1950, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


NATIONAL OLD-AGE PENSIONS—STATE- 
MENT BY WILLIAM H. McMASTERS 
[Mr. LANGER asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp a statement by 


William H. McMasters, of Massachusetts, be- 
fore the Senate Finance Committee on Jan- 
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uary 28, 1950, on the subject of national old- 
age pensions, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


NEGLECT OF CHRISTIAN REFUGEES OF 
PALESTINE—ARTICLE BY DOROTHY 
THOMPSON 
IMr. LANGER asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an article en- 

titled “Whole of Christendom Neglecting 

Christian Refugees of Palestine,” written by 

Dorothy Thompson, which appears in the 

Appendix.] 


NONDISCRIMINATION IN IMMIGRATION 
AND EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES—EDI- 
TORIAL FROM MAGAZINE GOODWILL 
[Mr. LANGER asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an editorial on 

the subject of civil rights and nondiscrimi- 
nation in immigration and employment 

practices, published in the January 1950 

issue of the magazine Goodwill, which 

appears in the Appendix.] 


HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION—EDITORIAL 
FROM THE WASHINGTON STAR 
Mr. O'MAHONEY asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “No Time for Bickering,” 
from the Washington Star of January 30, 
1950, which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE AIRCRAFT DISASTER AT WASHING- 

TON NATIONAL AIRPORT ON NOVEMBER 

1, 1949 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado asked and 
received leave to have printed in the Recorp 
& letter dated November 10, 1949, from 16 
Bolivian pilots and aviation instructors to 
the Eastern Air Lines dealing with the air- 
plane disaster which occurred at the Wash- 
ington National Airport on November 1, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


DISPLACED PERSONS—ARTICLE BY 
VIRGIL M. McCLINTIC 
[Mr. JENNER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article regard- 
ing displaced persons, by Virgil M. McClintic, 
publisher of the White County Democrat, 
which appears in the Appendix. 


BASING- POINT LEGISLATION—LETTER 
FROM 76 ECONOMISTS 

[Mr. DOUGLAS asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp a letter re- 

garding basing-point legislation from 176 

economists of the American Economics 

Association, which appears in the Appendix.} 


PROPOSED CHANGE IN METHOD OF ELEC- 


TION OF PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESI- 
DENT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. J. Res. 2) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States providing for the election 
of President and Vice President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
order entered at the time the Senate 
took a recess yesterday, the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] is entitled to 
the floor and is recognized. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I am 
very happy to associate myself with the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE] 
and other Senators who are sponsoring 
Senate Joint Resolution 2, to submit a 
constitutional amendment proposing a 
change in our electoral college system. 

This subject was discussed at great 
length in the Judiciary Committee of the 
House of Representatives while I had the 
privilege of being a Member of that 
body, and I joined with Representative 
Gossett, of the State of Texas, in the 
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sponsorship of a similar joint resolution. 
I have the very firm conviction that this 
resolution is one of the best steps for the 
preservation of our two-party system 
and for orderly party government in 
the United States. I believe that this 
joint resolution should be enacted be- 
cause it represents what the people for a 
long time have been thinking they were 
doing. 

Our history is one of reposing more 
and more responsibility of governing 
with the people themselves. This has 
been accomplished by several amend- 
ments to the Constitution. The twelfth 
amendment, adopted 146 years ago, rec- 
ognized that people should have more 
responsibility in selecting the President 
and Vice President. The thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth amendments 
extended more duties of citizenship to 
the people and gave citizenship to many 
people. 

By the seventeenth amendment, the 
responsibility for the election of United 
States Senators was transferred from the 
agents of the people, the members of the 
State legislatures, to the people them- 
selves. This is a direct precedent for 
the present issue. This evolution con- 
tinued when, by the nineteenth amend- 
ment, the responsibility of citizenship by 
franchise was properly extended to 
American women. Finally, the people 
claimed more timely control of their 
elected representatives by ratifying the 
twentieth, or lame duck, amendment. 

The next step in logical sequence is 
to enable the people to decide whether 
they are now ready to assume more 
power and responsibility in the election 
of the President and Vice President. 

The framers of the Constitution 
seemed not fully to trust the ability of 
of the people to choose these officials; 
but by a process of education and exer- 
cise of citizenship, the people have right- 
fully been taking more power into their 
own hands in connection with the selec- 
tion of Federal officials. The present 
question is whether the Congress is now 
of the opinion that the American people 
are capable or incapable of having more 
power in choosing whom they want to be 
President and Vice President. Certainly, 
they should be permitted to say whether 
they wish to take on that responsibility 
by being permitted to ratify or reject the 
proposed amendment. 

In recent elections, we have seen elec- 
tors threaten to ignore their moral ob- 
ligation to vote the wishes of the people 
who elected them. This was actually 
carried out in one case. This moral ob- 
ligation, in my opinion, should be made 
a legal mandate. 

Most American voters think they are 
voting for the President of their choice 
when they mark their ballot for the elec- 
tors designated to cast the electoral votes 
of their party. Of course, this is not the 
true situation. The Constitution should 
be amended to render their feeling about 
this matter a reality. It seems to me 
that when for more than a hundred 
years the people have had the opinion 
that they are electing their President 
and Vice President, the Constitution 
ought to be brought up to date, to put 
into effect what they think, and have a 
right to think, they are actually doing. 
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The possibility that a tragic aftermath 
may follow the unpopular selection of a 
President by the electoral college or the 
House of Representatives has been called 
vividly to our attention by the 1944 and 
1948 elections. Nor is the recognition of 
the threat to our tranquillity only 
current. 

Chancelor Kent and other students of 
government pointed out years ago that 
if we ever experience a revolution or 
serious difficulty under our system of 
government, it would probably stem 
from our method of electing a 
President. 

In this age of rapid media of commu- 
nication and possession of pertinent in- 
formation I think we should give our 
people the opportunity of amending our 
Constitution to cause the electoral votes 
to be cast more nearly in proportion to 
popular vote. Democracy demands 
t. 

The great advantages of this proposal 
have been outlined very eloquently and 
fully by the-distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Lopez! and other 
Senators who have interested themselves 
in this legislation. Very briefly, the 
points which particularly appeal to me 
are: 

First. The proposal offers protection 
against a source of real potential dan- 
ger which stems from the present possi- 
bility that the candidate receiving a 
minority of the popular vote would re- 
ceive a majority of the electoral vote. 
This has already happened three times. 

Second. It ends the present system 
whereby the winner in every State effec- 
tively gets credited with all the votes, 
eee those which were cast against 

im. 

Third. It ends the present practice of 
concentrating Presidential politics on 
those States having the largest popula- 
tion and consequently on the voting 
minorities in those States. 

Fourth. It spreads the presidential 
campaign and any subsequent presiden- 
tial political activity into all the 48 
States, and spreads the benefits and 
emoluments of the Federal Government 
more fairly into all sections. 

Fifth. It tends, therefore, politically 
speaking, to break up so-called solid or 
one-party areas. 

Sixth. It preserves completely the 
rights of the small States (who still re- 
tain the two-vote credit for their two 
Senators.) 

Seventh. It recognizes that the elec- 
toral-college system has never func- 
tioned as originally conceived by the 
framers of the Constitution. The so- 
called electoral college has become a 
rubber stamp—and an inaccurate rub- 
ber stamp at that. 

Eighth. It discourages the tendency 
to select presidential nominees only from 
among the residents of those States hav- 
ing a large electoral vote. 

Ninth. It avoids the possibility, exer- 
cised in 91 cases, that State legislatures 
might intervene and deprive the people 
of their rightful voice in the selection of 
the President. 

Tenth, It eliminates the need for 
throwing a presidential election into the 
House of Representatives where each 
State, regardless of size, has only one 
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vote. Of course, on one occasion the 
security of the Nation was threatened by 
virtue of having an election thrown into 
the House of Representatives. 

Eleventh, It dispells the illusion that 
a relatively close election was in fact a 
landslide. 

Twelfth. It prevents individual elec- 
tors from casting votes because of whim 
or impulse. Under our proposal the 
electoral vote is retained simply as a 
counting device. 

Thirteenth. It gives our citizens a legal 
voice in the choice of the President, in- 
stead of a mere expression of preference, 
as under the present system. 

Fourteenth. It confers no partisan or 
sectional advantage. 

Mr. President, first of all, the present 
system is neither fair, honest, accurate, 
certain, nor democratic. Let me give a 
few historic illustrations: 

In 1912 Woodrow Wilson, with 42 per- 
cent of the popular vote, received 82 per- 
cent of the electoral vote. In 1936 Roose- 
velt, with 60 percent of the popular vote, 
received 98 percent of the electoral vote. 
In 1940 he received 54 percent of the 
popular vote and 84 percent of the elec- 
toral vote. In 1924 John W. Davis re- 
ceived 6,000,000 popular votes which 
brought him no electoral votes, while 
from 2,000,000 other popular votes he 
received 136 electoral votes. In 1932 
Hoover received 15,800,000 popular votes, 
but over 13,600,000 of them brought him 
no electoral votes. In 1912 Wilson re- 
ceived 1 electoral vote for each 14,500 
popular votes, while Taft received only 
1 electoral vote for each 435,000 popular 
votes. 

Second. An undue influence is given to 
minorities by the present system. 

In 1884, in the State of New York, 
Cleveland got 563,084 votes while Blaine 
got 562,001 popular votes. A bare 1,000- 
vote majority in popular votes gave Mr. 
Cleveland all the electoral votes of the 
great State of New York. Thus, a 
change of 600 votes in New York would 
have elected Blaine President. As has 
been stated, should a similar situation 
again arise, as well it might, the Com- 
munist Party in the State of New York 
alone could determine who was to be 
President of the United States. 

Third. Three Presidents who have 
taken office had a smaller popular vote 
than did their opponents—Adams in 
1824, Hayes in 1876, and Harrison in 
18388. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. Is it not true, also, that 
in the case of the Hayes-Tilden cam- 
paign, and in the case of the Cleveland- 
Harrison campaign, no candidate had a 
majority, and the man who eventually 
became President did not even have the 
largest plurality? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I believe the dis- 
tinguished Senator is correct about that. 
In the election in 1876, to which the 
Senator refers—the Hayes-Tilden con- 
test—Hayes polled 4,036,000 votes, and 
Tilden polled 4,300,000 votes. Yet Mr. 
Hayes had one more electoral vote, as I 
remember, than Mr. Tilden had, and 
was elected President, although Hayes 
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received 264,000 less popular votes than 
Tilden received. 

In 1824, 460,000 popular votes were 
cast. Andrew Jackson led his nearest op- 
ponent, John Quincy Adams, by about 
50,000 votes; but because he lacked a 
majority over his three opponents, Jack- 
son’s election was thrown into the House 
of Representatives. As a result of the 
manipulations of Henry Clay, Adams— 
the minority choice—was elected over 
Jackson for President. 

In 1876 occurred the famous Hayes- 
Tilden contest, which we have been dis- 
cussing. In that election, 8,336,888 pop- 
ular votes were cast. Of these, Hayes 
polled 4,036,298 and Tilden 4,300,590. 
But because of the archaic electoral-col- 
lege system, Hayes had a margin of one 
electoral vote which gave him the Presi- 
dency, even though he had received 
264,292 less votes than Tilden. In this 
case, only wise counsel, to which Tilden 
patriotically contributed by his course of 
moderation, prevented uprising and pos- 
sible violence. 

In 1888, Grover Cleveland lost the 
Presidency in spite of the fact that he 
received more popular votes than Ben- 
jamin Harrison. In this election 12,000,- 
000 popular votes were cast. Cleveland 
received 5,556,543, while Harrison got 
5,175,582. Again the minority candidate 
took office due entirely to the illogical 
operation of the electoral-college system. 

Mr. President, I have enumerated the 
reasons why many of us think the pro- 
posed system will do much to improve 
our Government and party responsibil- 
ity. I wish to be a little more specific 
and to elaborate on two or three of the 
reasons I am interested in this proposal. 

A principal one, from my viewpoint, 
is that the adoption of the proposed con- 
stitutional amendment would result in 
the establishment, on a Nation-wide 
basis, of the two-party system. Under 
the present system, if any candidate wins 
by à plurality of one, the entire electoral 
vote of the State goes to that candidate. 
The minority therefore has no voice in 
the election of the President. The result 
is that the Democratic and.the Republi- 
can national organizations—and we all 
know this to be the case—fight out every 
Presidential election in a relatively few 
States. The Republicans tend to mark 
off the solid South. The Democrats con- 
cede that certain New England and 
Western States will be in the column of 
the GOP; and virtually no campaign 
is carried on in those States, which are 
conceded by either party. The people of 
the States in the solid South and of the 
other States which have been marked off 
do not really participate in the election, 
because it is understood how the voting 
in those States will go. 

Under the proposed system, the cam- 
paign would be carried on in every State, 
and the issues would be discussed, and 
every citizen would actually participate 
in the workings of our democracy. 

Yesterday, Mr. President, the distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama IMr. 
SPARKMAN] was discussing the fact that 
in the State of Alabama, where he has 
lived for 50 years, he has never seen a 
candidate for President of either of the 
two principal political parties. That sit- 
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uation is generally true throughout the 
South. It certainly would be in the in- 
terest of better government if the issues 
of the Presidential campaigns could be 
discussed by the candidates and by the 
leading political speakers for the various 
parties in all the States of the Union. 
The present situation undoubtedly has 
something to do with the fact that so few 
people in the States actually exercise 
their right of franchise. In some States 
the number has been as low as 8 or 9 
percent in a general election. The dif- 
ficulty is, of course, that in the South 
the Republican Party, and in certain of 
the New England States the Democratic 
Party, feel there is no use in their mak- 
ing an effort; that they would not have 
a chance of winning in any event; and, 
that it is a hopeless fight. But under 
the system we now propose, by which 
every vote in such States would count 
just as much as every vote in some of 
the so-called pivotal States, we would 
see a regeneration of interest in both 
the political parties in all the States of 
the Union. 

Mr. President, the distinguished junior 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Fercuson] 
has stated that he fears that if this pro- 
posal is put into effect, it might result 
in the formation of a larger number of 
third or so-called splinter parties. In 
my opinion it would have exactly the re- 
verse effect. In that connection, I think 
it is well for us to consider why we have 
had third or splinter parties. 

In the first place, the American people 
are dedicated generally to the two-party 
system. They recognize that the best 
way to operate a democratic form of gov- 
ernment is under a strong two-party 
system, with one party in control of the 
Government and determining the pro- 
gram and the policies, and the other 
party being constructively critical of the 
acts of the majority, trying to improve 
the program and trying to put forth a 
better program, so as to capture the votes 
in the next election, and thereby gain 
control of the Government. 

The general history shows that one of 
the reasons for the coming into being of 
third or so-called splinter parties is the 
feeling in certain sections of the country 
that the major parties have not given 
due consideration and due hearing with 
respect to the problems of those sections, 
and for that reason they have broken 
off from the two dominant parties to 
form parties of their own. That has 
happened frequently in the history of 
our country. I think what happened in 
the last election may be taken as a very 
good example of why third parties are 
formed. Certain groups of people in the 
South felt they were not given proper 
consideration in the drafting of the 
Democratic platform. They therefore 
withdrew, to form the States’ Rights 
Party, not with any hope or expectation 
of gaining the Presidency, but as a pro- 
test against what they felt was an inade- 
quate hearing and consideration by the 
party. The Progressive Party operated 
as a separate party because it wanted to 
register a protest, not with any idea of 
actually winning the Presidency. This 
has been true of most cf the third-party 
movements in this country. 
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I am firmly of the belief that if the 
two dominant political parties were to 
feel that they had to make a fight for 
votes in all sections of the country, and 
that the votes in South Carolina for the 
Republican and Democratic parties 
would count as much as would votes in 
any of the so-called pivotal States, full 
hearing and consideration would be given 
to the particular problems and difficulties 
and to the position of the people of that 
State; and similarly, throughout the 
United States. The election would no 
longer be dominated merely by the way 
people voted within a very few States. 

Third parties generally have origi- 
nated, also, not with the idea of winning 
a substantial number of electoral or 
popular votes, but with the ambition and 
aim of wreaking vengeance on one or 
other of the political parties, and possibly 
with an ambition to throw the election 
into the House of Representatives, in 
which event they would try to see that 
the party with which they were particu- 
larly angry did not receive a sufficient 
number of votes on a State-by-State 
basis; which is the way the States vote 
when an election is thrown into the 
House of Representatives. 

I remember very vividly the arguments 
used during the last campaign by many 
of the leading southern newspapers 
which were supporting the States’ Rights 
efforts. The principal basis upon which 
people were urged to vote the States’ 
Rights ticket was not the hope of mak- 
ing any great showing or in the belief 
that there was even a remote chance of 
obtaining a sufficient number of electoral 
votes to elect a President. I remember 
that all the newspapers and a great 
many of the campaign orators who were 
supporting the States’ Rights movement 
said the hope was that they would receive 
a sufficient number of electoral votes to 
prevent either the Democratic or the Re- 
publican Party from obtaining a major- 
ity, and that it would therefore throw 
the election into the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in which event the States’ 
Rights electors would then be in a posi- 
tion to determine the election in the 
House of Representatives, one way or 
the other. That was also the burden of 
the literature distributed by some of 
those who were supporting the Progres- 
sive Party. 

Mr. President, Dr. Edward M. Sait has 
written a very excellent book on Ameri- 
can parties and elections. He observes 
at some length that the real basis and 
background for most of the third-party 
efforts are as I have stated them—that 
is, they are inspired by a desire to get 
even with those who may have slighted 
them, or to get even for the lack of rec- 
ognition given to a particular idea or 
position in a given section of the country. 
For instance, speaking of third parties, 
under the heading, What Dissent Accom- 
plishes, Dr. Sait says: 

Their importance depends, however, hot so 
much upon the size of the popular vote as 
upon its distribution. When the vote is 
drawn chiefly from one of the major parties 
and concentrated in certain States it may 
disturb that party’s combination of sectional 
interests and even affect the result of a pres- 
idential election. Thus Polk won New York 
and the Presidency in 1844 because the in- 
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significant Liberty Party drew votes from 
Henry Clay; and Taylor likewise in 1848 be- 
cause the Free Soil Party drew votes from 
Lewis Cass. It is possible that Cleveland 
won New York and the Presidency in 1884 
because the Prohibition Party drew votes 
from James G. Blaine, 


It has been said, and I think correctly, 
that if proper consideration were given 
to the problems and viewpoints and in- 
terests of all sections of the country, 
there would be a lessening of interest in 
third parties. 

Another thing which has contributed 
to efforts to create third parties is that 
in times past certain sections of the 
country have felt that they had not been 
fully recognized in the matter of ap- 
pointments to the President's Cabinet 
and to other high offices in the Govern- 
ment. It is certainly true that geogra- 
phy plays a very important part in the 
selection of high officials in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. It is 
only natural, and it always has been, 
that if those sections which the party 
in power feels to be safe, regardless of 
what happens, are not given proper con- 
sideration in the selection of Cabinet 
members, they may become the places 
where the result of the next election will 
be decided. 

Furthermore, we must all recognize 
that, merely as the result of our human 
nature, the emoluments and benefits of 
Federal projects that might be approved 
have an important bearing, and that the 
result of the election or the political sit- 
uation in a given part of the country 
may depend to some extent upon the 
amount of stress or importance given to 
certain projects. 

The pending resolution, Senate Joint 
Resolution 2, would in my opinion result 
in a fairer distribution of appointments 
in the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment throughout the United States. 
There would not have to be any particu- 
lar bid to this or that section. More- 
over, it would result in a fair distribu- 
tion of financial emoluments in the way 
of projects, public improvements, and 
things of the sort, in which the people 
are interested. 2 

It was stated by the distinguished 
junior Senator from Michigan IMr. 
Fercuson] that he felt, if the proposed 
system were adopted, there would be 
many minority parties, and the ballot 
would be crowded with the names of 
persons running for President, because 
the fact that they might get one or two 
electoral votes or a percentage of an 
electoral vote, instead of receiving merely 
a certain number of popular votes would 
afford some encouragement to them. I 
submit, Mr. President, that if anyone 
wanted to run for office on the basis of 
making a showing before the American 
people—and undoubtedly certain per- 
sons have run for the Presidency on the 
basis of showing what they could do in 
the way of getting votes—he could make 
just as much of a showing by the popular 
votes he obtained. If he got, let us say, 
1,000,000 votes or 1,500,000 votes, the 
showing he made would be just as im- 
pressive as if he obtained one, two, or 
two and s half electoral votes. It is the 
number of popular votes which a candi- 
date gets that would count in the case of 
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one who wanted to run for office merely 
for the purpose of showing his ability to 
get votes. There would be thet encour- 
agement. 

Then, Mr. President, the States would 
still determine the method to be followed 
by a candidate who wanted to get on the 
ballot in a particular State. In many 
States a petition containing quite a large 
number of names is required. The State 
would still have control of that situation, 
so as to prevent persons getting on the 
ballot merely for the purpose of running 
for some office. But the real test and, I 
think, the real proof that the passage of 
the resolution and the adoption of the 
amendment would not result in as many 
third parties or splinter parties as there 
now are is in a comparison of the third 
parties and splinter parties which have 
existed in presidential elections in the 
past with cases in which the electoral- 
college system has been used and with 
the number of parties and candidates in 
the various States in elections for Sena- 
tors and governors, where, in general 
elections, the person receiving the high- 
est number of votes is elected Senator or 
elected governor under the laws of the 
various States. 

Mr. President, I have here the Gallup 
Political Almanac for 1949, showing the 
history of presidential elections and sen- 
atorial elections. It will be observed that 
in the year 1948 there were, under the 
electoral-college system, eight parties 
having candidates on a Nation-wide 
basis in the presidential election. This, 
of course, has resulted in many States 
listing the numerous electors, so that the 
ballots have been very confusing. 

In the State of Tennessee and, per- 
haps, in most of the other States, the 
electors of all the various candidates are 
listed on the ballots. I can think of no 
State, and statistics do not show any 
State, in which, under the plurality sys- 
tem, in the election of a Senator in a 
general election, there were more than 
three or four parties, or more than three 
or four candidates running for the office 
of Senator. 

In the year 1940, in the presidential 
election, there were candidates of five 
political parties. In 1936 there were 
seven political parties. In 1932 there 
were eight political parties with candi- 
dates in the field. In 1928 there were 
seven political parties. In 1924 there 
were approximately 14 political parties, 
but they worked out consolidations so 
that only 8 were represented on the final 
ballot. In 1920 there were seven politi- 
cal parties. 

In examining the various campaigns 
for the Senate during those years it will 
be found that if a person wanted to run 
for office merely for the purpose of mak- 
ing a showing he could get his name on 
the ballot very easily, or if the various 
parties wanted to have candidates mere- 
ly for the purpose of making a showing 
in a senatorial election, they could get 
theix candidates’ names on the ballot, 
I think it will be found that in no State 
and in no year have there been as many 
candidates for the office of United States 
Senator as there were parties in a gen- 
eral election under the electoral-college 
system, 
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Mr. President, it has been stated that 
this proposal would infringe upon the 
sovereignty or the rights of the States. 
It should be emphasized that the consti- 
tutional amendment proposed by the 
resolution in no way disturbs the juris- 
diction and authority of the States over 
franchises and elections. The proposed 
amendment in no way interferes with 
State sovereignty or the rights of States 
to specify the qualifications of voters or 
the manner in which they shall vote or 
have their votes counted. It leaves the 
ballot boxes entirely within the control 
of the States. 5 

As I pointed out earlier, the right of 
a State to require whatever it may wish 
with reference to a candidate’s name 
being put on a ballot in the particular 
State is not disturbed. 

Some persons have claimed — and 
there are some amendments offered in 
that connection—that the amendment 
proposed by Senate Joint Resolution 2 
does not go far enough. They concede 
that the electoral college should be abol- 
ished, that it has not functioned as was 
intended by the founding fathers, and 
that in an effort to give greater power to 
the people we should elect Presidents on 
a Nation-wide basis by popular vote in- 
stead of dividing the electoral votes in 
proportion to population in the various 
States. 

There are, of course, many answers to 
that particular argument. To do away 
with the electoral vote and substitute 
instead a direct popular vote would make 
national campaigns a matter of complete 
national control. It would do away alto- 
gether with State lines in presidential 
elections. It would reduce voting with- 
in the States to the lowest common de- 
nominator. For example, the State of 
Georgia has an 18-year voting age. All 
States, to be on a parity with Georgia, 
would have to reduce their voting age 
to 18 years under an absolute, direct 
popular vote. 

Again, under such a system, section- 
alism would be aggravated rather than 
lessened. In a sectional controversy it 
would become a contest of gathering up 
the greatest volume of votes in a partic- 
ular area for the purpose of out-voting 
some other particular area. Further- 
more, the direct popular vote would open 
up the small-State large-State contro- 
versy. As a practical matter, no such 
amendment would ever secure ratifica- 
tion by the necessary number of States 
because relatively small or sparsely 
settled States far outnumber the others, 
Those States would not give up the slight 
advantage they have through the num- 
ber of electoral votes accorded them 
under the Constitution. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, let me 
say that this proposal has been very ex- 
tensively discussed in the high schools 
and colleges throughout the United 
States during the past 2 years. During 
last year it was the subject of high- 
school debate under the auspices of the 
association which tries to direct, guide, 
and make suggestions for high-school 
debating societies. The question has 
been widely discussed in the editorial 
columns of newspapers all over the 
United States. Generally the press and 
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the people have a feeling that if we are 
to have a sound democracy, something 
must be done toward revitalizing our 
two-party system so as to give the voters 
a choice as between parties and to place 
the two-party system on a national in- 
stead of on a sectional basis. I can think 
of nothing more important for the wel- 
fare of the Nation than bringing about 
that situation. In the opinion of most 
of the students of government, political 
scientists, and editors of newspapers, as 
well as other persons who are well in- 
formed on public affairs, the passage of 
this resolution and the adoption of the 
amendment it proposes would be the 
greatest step that could be taken toward 
that end. It is a question which has 
been very fully presented to the Ameri- 
can people. All the polls have shown 
that the people, regardless of political 
parties, favor this proposal. So, in the 
interest of giving the people themselves 
an opportunity, through proper consti- 
tutional means, of strengthening the 
Federal Government and the two-party 
system, I feel that the Senate and the 
House of Representatives should submit 
this constitutional amendment to the 
States, and I urge the Members of the 
Senate to do so. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr, President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. As I under- 
stood the distinguished Senator, he said 
the passage of Senate Joint Resolution 2 
would have a tendency to eliminate or to 
minimize splinter parties. I wonder if 
the Senator would be good enough to ex- 
plain the theory which is behind his 
philosophy. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I shall be very 
happy to. That is my very definite opin- 
ion. Undoubtedly the statistics show 
that there are always more candidates 
for President in the various States, un- 
der the electoral-college system, than 
there are candidates for the Senate. 
The election of a President, of course, is 
under the electoral-college system, while 
the election of a Senator is under a plu- 
rality system. 

The particular reasons why I think 
that would be the result are that third 
parties have always grown up, first, be- 
cause of the feeling of the people in a 
particular section of the country that in 
the two principal parties they were not 
given a full hearing or consideration of 
their particular problems, but rather 
were ignored because the leaders of the 
party felt it did not make much differ- 
ence what happened in that section, for 
they would either get the votes anyway, 
or could not get them in any event; 
so they did not have to give much con- 
sideration to that section. That accord- 
ing to all the text books, is the principal 
reason for the development of third par- 
ties in the history of our country. 

That attitude, of course, would be 
much less pronounced, if not entirely 
eliminated, if the proposed amendment 
to the Constitution were put into effect, 
because a vote in any State, South Caro- 
lina or Mississippi, for instance, would 
count just as much as a vote in one of 
the pivotal States, and both parties 
would fight just as hard for the votes. 
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So necessarily they would be very anxi- 
ous to consider and to take into account 
the problems of the people in all sections, 

The second great reason for the crea- 
tion of third parties, according to the 
political scientists and historians, is the 
desire to wreak vengeance on the party 
which a group of people feel has done 
them injustice. They feel that they have 
been wronged by one or the other of the 
political parties, and they are going to 
see what they can do by trying to pull 
enough votes away from the party at 
which they are angry in order to throw 
the election into the House of Repre- 
sentatives. That was the advertised pur- 
pose of the States’ Rights Party in the 
last general election. That was the 
burden of a great deal of the literature 
which was disseminated. So of course 
that reason would be removed. 

The third reason for the formation of 
third parties has been the feeling on the 
part of a certain section that it has not 
been recognized in the appointment of 
top administrators or Cabinet members 
in the executive department, or that it 
has not been recognized in connection 
with some public improvement, or per- 
haps in programs which might be good 
for farming interests, or fishing inter- 
ests, or for mining interests, and there- 
fore a third party is formed. 

I am certain that under the proposed 
system full consideration would be given 
by both political parties to such particu- 
lar interests in all sections, although they 
would not reach the same solution, of 
course. Therefore we would have the 
people all over the country coming into 
one or the other of the two principal 
political parties. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator, and I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. LEH- 
man in the chair). The clerk will call 
the roll. 


The legislative clerk proceeded to call : 


the roll. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings under the quorum call be dis- 
pensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FREAR 
in the chair). Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment to the pending 
joint resolution, and ask that it be read 
for the information of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be read for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 3, 
line 1, it is proposed to strike out the 
word “the” and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

On the 6th day of January following the 
election, unless the Congress by law ap- 
points a different day not earlier than the 
4th day of January and not later than the 
10th day of January the. 


On page 3, line 10, beginning with the 
words “the person” strike out all down 
to and including line 14 and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

The person having the greatest number 
of electoral votes for President shall be 
President, if such number be at least 40 
percent of the whole number of such elec- 
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toral votes. If no person have at least 40 
percent of the whole number of electoral 
votes, then from the persons having the two 
highest numbers of electoral votes for Presi- 
dent, the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, sitting in joint session, shall 
choose immediately, by ballot, the President. 
A majority of the votes of the combined 
authorized membership of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives shall be necessary 
for a choice. 


On page 3, between lines 19 and 20, 
insert the following: 

The Congress may by law provide for the 
case of the death of any of the persons from 
whom the Senate and the House of Represent- 
atives may choose a President whenever 
the right of choice shall have devolved upon 
them, and for the case of the death of any 
of the persons from whom the Senate and 
the House of Representatives may choose a 
Vice President whenever the right of choice 
shall have devolved upon them. 


On page 3, beginning with line 20, 
strike out all down to and including line 
22, and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: 

Sec. 2. Paragraphs 1, 2, and 3 of section 1, 
article II, of the Constitution, the twelfth 
article of amendment to the Constitution, 
and section 4 of the twentieth article of 
amendment to the Constitution, are hereby 
repealed, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will lie on the table and be 
printed. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I desire 
to say a word or two with respect to the 
amendment. I invite the attention of 
the distinguished Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. LODGE]. 

It seems to me that this amendment 
would give considerable strength to the 
joint resolution sponsored by the Senator 
from Massachusetts and other Senators 
proposing a constitutional amendment 
providing for the abolition of the elec- 
toral college. 

In the first place, the first part of the 
amendment specifically says: 

On the 6th day of January following the 
election, unless the Congress by law appoints 
a different day not earlier than the fourth 
day of January and not later than the tenth 
day of January. 


That specifically gives to the new 
Congress coming in, rather than the old 
Congress which is voted out on Novem- 
ber 5, the right to make the determina- 
tion. To me that is a very important 
point, because certainly the new Con- 
gress coming in on January 5, rather 
than the old Congress, which is voted 
out on November 5, should have the 
power and the right to do the things 
set forth in the proposed constitutional 
amendment. 

The situation I have in mind is that 
between November 5 and January 6 a de- 
feated President could call a special ses- 
sion of the old Congress and, unless the 
amendment offered by me were adopted, 
the old Congress could act before the new 
Congress was sworn in on January 6. 

The next point involved is in line with 
the amendment offered by the distin- 
guished Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. JoHNnston], which provides that 

The person having the greatest number of 
electoral votes for President shall be the 
President, if such number be at least 40 per- 
cent of the whole number of electoral votes, 
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As was stated yesterday, in my opinion 
this amendment if agreed to will help 
do away with the formation of so-called 
splinter parties. I think the amendment 
provides a safeguard and should be 
added to the proposed constitutional 
amendment. 

It will be noticed that in my amend- 
ment it is provided that— 

If no person have at least 40 percent of 
the whole number of electoral votes, then 
from the persons having the two highest 
numbers of electoral votes for President, the 
Senate and the House of Representatives 
sitting In joint session shall choose imme- 
diately, by ballot, the President. 


Yesterday we talked about persons 
having the three highest numbers of 
electoral votes cast for President. My 
amendment proposes to change that so as 
to cover only the persons having the two 
highest numbers of electoral votes for 
President. I believe that is an improve- 
ment because under my amendment 
there can be no deadlock in voting with 
respect to the selection of the President, 
for if there are only two from whom to 
make the selection, it is inevitable that a 
majority vote will be had by either one 
or the other of them. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to ask 
the distinguished majority leader a ques- 
tion. As I understand the amendment, 
one of its provisions is that the success- 
ful candidate shall receive at least 40 
percent of the electoral votes. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. There has been con- 
siderable debate regarding this matter, 
and this is one of the points concerning 
which I have tried to reach a decision 
as’ to whether the so-called Lodge 
amendment will eliminate splinter par- 
ties or whether it may be conducive to 
the creation of splinter parties. 

In view of the fact that the Senator 
from Illinois has offered an amendment 
providing that the successful candidate 
shall receive at least 40 percent of the 
entire number of electoral votes, with 
the idea that such a provision may elimi. 
nate so-called splinter parties, is there 
any doubt in the Senator's mind that the 
constitutional amendment proposed by 
the joint resolution as introduced will 
create splinter es? 

Mr. LUCAS. Idebated that point yes- 
terday, and said that in my opinion it 
possibly would produce splinter parties. 

On the other hand, it seems to me my 
amendment would have a tendency to 
cure that defect, if there is that defect 
in the so-called Lodge amendment. Of 
course, that is speculation upon my part, 
just as the opinions of other Senators 
were speculative. But I believe it is per- 
missible speculation in this case. 

Since the Senator from Nebraska has 
raised that question, I should like to in- 
terject into the debate the thought that 
there is another way in which splinter 
parties can be , namely, by the 
action of the individual State legisla- 
tures. I wish to state for the RECORD 
what has happened in the State of Ili- 
nois with respect to the formation of 
third parties overnight, so to speak, 
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Some 4 years ago the Illinois Legislature 
passed a bill which provides that before 
& new party can get on the ballot in 
Illinois a petition must be circulated, 
and the petition must have, as I recall, 
25,000 signatures, 50 counties of the 
State must be represented among those 
signatures, and each of the 50 counties 
must be represented by the signatures 
of at least 200 registered and valid voters, 
in order to make the petition valid as a 
whole. 

That law was tested in the last cam- 
paign by Henry Wallace, when he ran 
for President of the United States. The 
petition filed by him in the office of the 
secretary of state of the State of Illinois 
was objected to, and the canvassing 
board of the State of Ilinois sustained 
the objection. Appeals were taken, fin- 
ally reaching the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The Supreme Court held 
that the Illinois law was constitutional. 
I bring this into the debate only to show 
that if State legislatures are as troubled 
about splinter parties as I know a num- 
ber of Senators are, including the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska and myself, there is 
a method which can be employed, and 
which has been declared constitutional 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, which will almost prohibit a third 
party from sprouting unless it has a tre- 
mendous amount of strength through- 
out the Nation, from getting on the ballot 
in a State. I should say that any new 
party which springs up and which can 
comply with the provisions of the Illi- 
nois law, is entitled to just recognition. 
At the same time, under that law the 
two-party system is well protected. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. IVES. I should like to inquire of 
the able Senator from Illinois whether 
Illinois also has a requirement, other 
than the method he has indicated; in 
other words, whether there is also a dif- 
ferent requirement, one by which candi- 
dates of a third or other party, can be 
permitted to have their names placed on 
the ballot. I speak of a requirement 
based on the number of votes cast in a 
previous gubernatorial election. In the 
State of New York there is a requirement 
that, in order to retain its place on the 
ballot, a party’s candidate for governor 
must have received a minimum number 
of votes. As I recall, this number is 
50,000 votes. We also have the petition 
method for the same purpose. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator is correct. 
We also have such a law in Illinois. But 
the new law, passed 4 or 5 years ago, 
pertains particularly to new parties, not 
to parties which have been in existence 
in the past and have been able to comply 
with the 5-percent provision. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator will further yield, let me say that 
New York has a similar law, as I have 
indicated; but as an alternative require- 
ment, the State of New York requires 
that no party can have the name of its 
candidates appear on the State-wide bal- 
lot in a subsequent election unless its 
candidate for governor in the previous 
election has received a minimum num- 
ber of votes. 
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Mr. LUCAS. We have a similar law in 
Illinois. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to ask 
the distinguished majority leader 
whether he can tell us how he arrived 
at the 40-percent requirement. I do not 
mean that the requirement should þe 
arrived at on a statistical basis, but I am 
wondering what impact the requirement 
of 40 percent of the electoral votes would 
have on the proposed constitutional 
amendment. Would it have a tendency 
to discourage the achievement of the 
purposes for which the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts made such 
a forceful argument, or would party 
workers be encouraged to become active 
in elections, regardless of that require- 
ment? 

Mr. LUCAS. I think it would defi- 
nitely encourage, rather than discourage. 
I think it certainly would encourage 
favorable votes for the resolution on the 
floor of the United States Senate, and 
that is the main thing we are interested 
in just now. 

Mr. WHERRY. If that be the case, 
then I suppose the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts is in accord 
with this amendment. 

Mr. LUCAS. I have talked informally 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts about the amendment, 
and I think he is about ready to tell the 
Senate and the country that he will 
accept it. 

Mr. WHERRY. Very well. 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield now to the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts to permit him 
to reply. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, let me 
say to my able friend, the Senator from 
Illinois, that Senate Joint Resolution 2, 
as reported and as now before the Sen- 
ate, does not touch, one way or another, 
the essentials of the present system, in- 
sofar as concerns candidates who re- 
ceive a plurality of the popular vote. 
We did not seek to change that part of 
the present system because we did not 
think it had worked badly in the past. 
It is true that there have been 12 Presi- 
idents who have received only a plu- 
rality, rather than a majority, of the 
popular vote. The names of those 12 
Presidents have been stated for the REC- 
ORD. They include Abraham Lincoln, 
Woodrow Wilson, and Harry S. Truman. 
It has never been apparent that there 
was anything wrong or dangerous about 
having a man become President if he 
had received a plurality of the popular 
vote, rather than a majority of the vote. 
In this amendment we were trying to 
cure the defects which caused the sys- 
tem to work badly; we were not trying 
to touch anything which had worked 
well. For that reason, we did not include 
this provision. 

But I think this provision is a good 


one. In my opinion, it puts a floor un- ` 


der the situation. I believe it settles once 
and for all any doubt in anyone’s mind 
in regard to whether this proposal will 
increase the danger of the formation of 
splinter parties. Certainly when it 
comes to a final decision between two 
candidates, before a new Congress, the 
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splinter parties will be completely elimi- 
nated. 

I have said many times on this floor 
in the last few days that I do not con- 
sider that Senate Joint Resolution 2, as 
it stands, encourages splinter parties. 
On the contrary, I think it discourages 
them, because it removes the great power 
they have had in the past to throw the 
entire vote of a State one way or the 
other. But the amendment which the 
Senator from Illinois offers certainly 
conclusively and utterly sweeps away 
any doubt which might exist in anyone’s 
mind as to whether the proposal en- 
courages splinter parties, and, so, for all 
those reasons, speaking for myself, I am 
very glad to accept the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Illinois yield to the 
Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. À 

Mr. WHERRY. I very much appreci- 
ate the Senator’s remarks, but this is 
the first time—and I have listened to 
most of the debate, though not all of it, 
but have read what I did not listen to 
it seems to me, a doubt is raised as to 
splinter parties. I again ask, why 
should 40 percent be decided on? If 40 
percent will encourage workers and will 
eliminate splinter parties, why not raise 
it to 45 percent or to some other per- 
centage? If it is going to encourage 
workers to fix it at 40 percent, and if it 
will not encourage splinter parties, why 
stop at 40 percent? 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Nebraska yield to the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts? 

Mr. WHERRY. I am merely asking 
the question. 

Mr. LODGE. There is of course an 
obvious answer. I am not the author 
of the amendment. The Senator from 
Illinois can doubtless defend it better 
than can I, but there is one answer which 
occurs to me. It is that if the percentage 
becomes too high, every election will end 
in the House of Representatives. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. If I may continue for 
a moment on that point, I may say I am 
not so much worried about what the 
Congress would do, but all I am trying 
to find out is what will happen in the 
event the amendment is adopted. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Illinois 
yield further? Iam talking in his time. 

Mr.LUCAS. Iam glad to yield further 
to the minority leader. 

Mr. WHERRY. The distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts has con- 
tended that it will eliminate splinter 
parties, and therefore, that is one of the 
reasons why we should pass the resolu- 
tion. What has been bothering me is 
the question of splinter parties. Some 
say the proposed constitutional amend- 
ment will prevent or discourage splinter 
parties; others say it will create splinter 
parties. As I read the testimony, and as 
I read the observations made, that is one 
problem. Now comes the amendment to 
establish a floor of 40 percent. It seems 
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to me it is sensible, in the way in which 
it is framed, but to my mind it immedi- 
ately raises a doubt that it may create 
splinter parties, The force of the amend- 
ment, to me, is not so much its effect in 
taking out of the hands of Congress the 
decision of an election as its effect in 
stopping splinter parties from coming in 
under certain pressure. They should 
not thereby win an election. Therefore, 
a ceiling of 40 percent is suggested. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Illinois will yield, I think 
I can explain to my able friend from 
Nebraska why it is that the proposed 
amendment would make it more difficult 
than it has ever been in our history to 
have splinter parties. In fact, after 
listening to the Senator from Nebraska 
on the floor in the past few days, it seems 
to me the amendment is exactly the 
thing that will take care of all the doubts 
expressed by him, because it brings it 
down to a choice between the two highest 
candidates; and if we are going to have 
that kind of choice, where is there any 
opportunity for a splinter party? If the 
amendment of the Senator from Illinois 
does not take care of the doubts of the 
Senator from Nebraska, I do not know 
what will. In fact, when I decided to 
express my approval of the amendment, 
I had in mind in part the Senator from 
Nebraska, because I thought the amend- 
ment embodied a provision which would 
bring his wholehearted acceptance of the 
proposal. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield so that I 
may reply to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts? 

Mr. LUCAS. I am very glad to have 
the Senator respond, if he can. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Senator 
mean, if I am physically able, or men- 
tally able? 

Mr. LUCAS. I mean if the Senator 
can answer it. 

Mr. WHERRY. I am not trying to 
answer anything, because I did not ask 
the question with an idea of getting into 
a discussion about the merits of the joint 
resolution or the force of the amend- 
ment. I deeply appreciate the observa- 
tions made by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, to the effect that he had me in 
mind when he accepted the amendment. 
It is one of the highest compliments ever 
to have been paid me on the floor of the 
Senate. 

I think, however, my question will be 
repeated by a great many party workers. 
I think it is a very direct question. I 
may say to the distinguished majority 
leader that the fact he offers the amend- 
ment indicates to me there is some ap- 
prehension about splinter parties. Un- 
til this moment, I was led to believe that 
the constitutional amendment as pro- 
posed by joint resolution would be con- 
ducive to the elimination of splinter 
parties; in fact, I was going along on 
that theory. We now have an amend- 
ment which says, “In order to erase any 
doubt from your mind, we will provide a 
floor of 40 percent of the electoral vote.” 

Mr. LODGE. Surely the Senator from 
Nebraska does not object to my trying to 
meet his criticism. 

Mr. WHERRY. Not at all. 
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Mr. LODGE. Even though I do not 
think his criticism is well founded. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator has a 
perfect right to do that. The distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts has 
a right to endeavor to meet my criticism. 
However, I did not rise at this particular 
time to criticize anything. Believe it or 
not, I am open-minded on the question 
of the passage of the resolution. But I 
certainly felt that the presentation by 
the distinguished Senator from Massa- 
chusetts was made on the basis that the 
joint resolution introduced by him 
would eliminate splinter parties. We 
now have an amendment offered by the 
distinguished majority leader to raise 
the floor to 40 percent, which I think will 
accomplish the purpose for which the 
majority leader has offered it. 

My next question was, Why make it 40 
percent? Was that too much of a pen- 
alty? Was it too high a floor? How 
was the 40 percent determined? If 40 
percent is conducive to the elimination 
of splinter parties, why not increase the 
percentage? That seems to me to be a 
very simple question. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator from Ne- 
braska may offer an amendment, if he 
desires, to increase the percentage. 
Forty percent seemed to be a reasonable 
figure. I think the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts answered the question a mo- 
ment ago. It is possible to place the 
percentage so high that every election 
will go to the House of Representatives. 
We are trying if possible to get away 
from contests in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

I am offering the amendment on the 
theory that it will eliminate the rise of 
splinter parties. That is the reason for 
it. The Senator from Massachusetts be- 
lieves that his joint resolution as origi- 
nally introduced is sufficient, and that it 
will not encourage splinter parties. I 
have some apprehension about that. I 
believe the amendment is in the right 
direction, at least, and I believe it to be a 
proper and a constructive amendment, 
and that it can in nowise impair the 
basic proposition involved in the original 
joint resolution of the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. President, there has been some 
skepticism about what is going to happen 
to the joint resolution. My good friend 
from Nebraska said a moment ago he was 
open-minded about my amendment. 
When the Senator is open-minded about 
a proposition of this kind, it makes me 
a little bit skeptical. I hope he will close 
his mind in the direction of supporting 
my amendment, because he and I are 
attempting to do the same thing. 

There is no point in the Senator from 
Nebraska asking why it should have been 
39 percent or 41 percent or 42 percent, or 
some other percentage. That is not the 
point. He and I are trying to ac- 
complish the same thing. The Senator 
from Massachusetts, although he does 
not believe our criticism to be valid, is 
nevertheless attempting to meet the 
criticism by accepting the amendment. 
I feel satisfied that when the Senator 
from Nebraska goes over the amendment 
carefully and studies it, he will go along 
with me, because he is always anxious to 
cooperate, even on important problems; 
and this is an important problem, 
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Mr. WHERRY and Mr. FERGUSON 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Illinois yield, and if so, to 
whom? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield first to the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. I wish to assure the 
distinguished majority leader that, as 
usual, I am ready to cooperate with him. 
I think that is evidenced by the good 
faith of my actions on the Senate floor 
during the time the Senator from Illi- 
nois has been the majority leader. 

Mr. LUCAS. I would not go that far. 

Mr. WHERRY. I hope the Senator 
will go as far as he can, 

Mr. LUCAS. I am sorry to have inter- 
rupted the Senator. 

Mr. WHERRY. It was the Senator 
from Illinois who raised this point in 
my mind as to the growth of splinter 
parties, and his amendment now raises 
a doubt in my mind. I thank him for 
offering the amendment and for his ob- 
servations on it. I have wondered if the 
figure which the Senator from Illinois 
has placed in his amendment was arrived 
at because of some showing made by 
some splinter party or some combination 
of parties. I should like to know why 
he selected the figure of 40 percent. I 
wondered whether it might be higher or 
lower and still accomplish the desired 
purpose. 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not know that I 
can answer any further than I have done 
already. I think the question has been 
answered two or three times. I should 
like to recall to the memory of the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska that the late Sen- 
ator Norris offered an amendment pro- 
viding for 35 percent. It was discussed 
yesterday by the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Fercuson]. But either 35 or 40 
percent would cover the situation. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
should like to make a brief observation. 
I think it is generally recognized that 
there should be reform in the procedure 
of electing a President of the United 
States. I think reform is overdue. I 
generally favor the objectives of the 
pending amendment. I think it would 
probably give a more complete, full, and 
fair expression of the American people 
in making their choice for President. I 
am one of those Senators, and there are 
others in this body, who have some ap- 
prehension with regard to the provision 
that whoever shall receive the most votes 
shall become President of the United 
States. I feel that there should be some 
floor established. I cannot definitely 
foresee any time in the future when pos- 
sibly 25 percent, 21 percent, or 31 per- 
cent, for instance, would elect. But, 
certainly, in the enactment of basic law 
in amendments to our Constitution we 
should try to anticipate every contin- 
gency which could arise. 

I think this is a very safe provision. 
I do not know whether the percentage 
should be 40 or 41, or what should be 
the floor established, provided we can 
know that below a certain percentage 
the sentiments and expressions of the 
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people of the country cannot name a 
President of the United States. 

I think this amendment is a safeguard, 
and I am very pleased that the majority 
leader has offered it. I understand that 
the able author of the resolution is 
willing, although he thinks it is perhaps 
unnecessary, to accept the amendment. 

If the distinguished majority leader 
will yield further, I should like to say 
that with this further amendment I can 
support the resolution. I had serious 
doubts about it, but-I think that in its 
general purpose and objective it will be 
quite an improvement and a progressive 
step in the manner of choosing a Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. In a moment. I thank 
the Senator from Arkansas for the con- 
tribution he has made. It is a good one. 
I wholeheartedly agree with him that 
there should be a figure of at least 40 
percent. If this amendment is agreed 
to and the voters of the country are 
aware of the provision, as they will be, 
it will have a tendency to keep the two- 
party system instead of making it pos- 
sible to have a dozen parties. I can see 
how 11 percent of the votes might elect 
a President of the United States. That 
possibly will never happen, but if we 
should follow in this country what has 
been done in other countries, such as 
France and Greece, we would have a 
very bad situation. In Greece I under- 
stand there are 80 parties. It can be 
understood what would happen if that 
situation should occur in this country. 
There might be 10 or 12 different parties 
in the House and Senate. There would 
be no majority; there would be instabil- 
ity; there would be no responsibility; 
there would be a general disintegration 
of the American system of Government. 
I think my amendment would be a 
great protection against such a situation. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I shall yield first to the 
Senator from Michigan. He has been 
on his feet for some time. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, this 
is not the same kind of amendment 
which was offered in 1934. It still pro- 
vides for a plurality. I think the Sen- 
ator has adopted the method which I 
proposed yesterday, that the Members of 
the Senate and of the House should vote 
in case of a deadlock. I have always 
thought that was a good thing. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is the method pro- 
vided for in the amendment. It is dif- 
ferent from the amendment offered by 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
JOHNSTON]. 

Mr. FERGUSON. It is the same as 
that which the Senator from Michigan 
proposed in his amendment. But I do 
not think it meets the real nub of the 
situation, because it allows the splinter- 
ing of parties down to 40 percent. We 
would be going across State lines and 
determining the unit vote on the na- 
tional plane, which, in the opinion of 
the junior Senator from Michigan, 
would mean that we would be bound to 
have splinter parties. We would be 
bound to weaken party organizations, 
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and the issues which make parties would 
be narrowed down. Under the present 
two-party system there is a broad issue, 
a national issue, or a group of issues, so 
that we have something for the various 
sections of the Nation on which the 
voters can come together and decide on 
a President. 

I shall have something further to say 
on the question at a later time. 

Mr. LUCAS. I now yield to the Sen- 
ator from New York. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I thank the 
Senator for permitting me to make some 
observations. I had intended to em- 
phasize the point to which the able Sena- 
tor from Michigan [Mr. Fercuson] just 
referred, in connection with lodging in 
the Congress the decision on any elec- 
tion in which no candidate has received 
as much as 40 percent of the votes cast. 

With reference to the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Illinois, I 
should like to ask the able Senator a 
question. On the basis of his amend- 
ment, how large a vote does the Senator 
from Illinois consider to be required in 
electing a President from the two highest 
candidates? Is the required number 266, 
which is a majority of the combined 
membership of the two Houses, or is it 
something else? The Senator from New 
York thinks this is an important point. 

Mr. LUCAS. The amendment reads: 

A majority of the votes of the combined 
authorized membership of the Senate and 
the House of Representatives shall be neces- 
sary for a choice. 


I would say it would take 266 votes. 

Mr. IVES. In that connection, Mr. 
President, the Senator from New York 
would like to observe that that is in the 
language in the statute which provides 
the method for adopting the Presidential 
reorganization plans, under which a ma- 
jority of the authorized membership of 
each House of the Congress is required. 
That is where the language comes from, 
as I understand, and I think it should 
be definitely understood that in voting 
for the pending proposal that is what 
we have in mind, 266 votes. 

Mr. LUCAS. Ido not think there can 
be any doubt about that, and I am glad 
the Senator from New York raised the 
question. The amendment as originally 
offered would not have had that effect. 
That was discussed with the Senator 
from Massachusetts yesterday. The 
Senator from New York is right in his 
conclusion as to what this section of the 
amendment means. In my judgment it 
means 266 votes. 

Mr. IVES. The Senator from New 
York thanks the able Senator from Illi- 
nois, and if the Senator from Illinois will 
yield another moment while the Senator 
from New York makes another observa- 
tion 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield the floor. 

Mr. IVES. The Senator from New 
York does not desire to have the Senator 
yield the floor, because the Senator from 
Massachusetts and I may desire to ask 
the Senator from Illinois questions. If 
the Senator will keep the floor for a mo- 
ment until I make a statement, I will ap- 
preciate it. It deals directly with the 
observation just made by the Senator 
from Illinois, 
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Regarding the matter of splinter 
parties—and I only wish the able Senator 
from Nebraska were present—I represent 
a State where there probably is as much 
trouble with splinter parties as is to be 
found in any other State in the Union. 
After locking at the amendment as it is 
now amended, with the safeguard of 40 
percent, I am satisfied that there will be 
no more incentive for splinter parties in 
the State of New York than now exists, 
under the present statutes. 

I desire to point out, however, that no 
matter what kind of change we make in 
our constitutional procedure dealing with 
the question of the election of President 
and Vice President, we are not going to 
find absolute perfection. It is going to be 
a matter of trial and error. It seems to 
me the test we should apply in this con- 
nection is primarily this: Is the proposed 
plan better than what we now have? 
With the additional safeguard—or these 
safeguards as they really are—I believe 
this is a distinctly better procedure than 
anything which to my knowledge has 
thus far been proposed and it is a vast im- 
provement over the present constitu- 
tional provision. 

I thank the able Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield, if the Senator 
wishes to ask a question. 

Mr. LODGE. I do not desire to ask a 
question. 

Mr. LUCAS. Then I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. Yesterday, in the course 
of his able address, the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Fercuson] argued that 
when people in the South decided to leave 
the Democratic Party they did not go to 
the Republican Party, but that they went 
to the Dixiecrat Party, and he asserted in 
a very emphatic way that that is exactly 
what happened in 1948. 

Following the able Senator’s remarks I 
made a little study, and I found that in 
the Southern States Governor Dewey re- 
ceived 1,867,189 votes, and Thurmond 
received 1,003,769 votes. In other words, 
of the total number, Dewey got 65 per- 
cent and Thurmond got 35 percent, 
Dewey received 863,420 more votes in the 
Southern States than did Thurmond in 
in spite of the fact that the Republicans 
had very little organization in those 
States, and had no incentive whatever to 
get out the votes. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield to the Senator 
from Ohio. : 

Mr. TAFT. I do not agree with the 
Senator at all. The Republicans made 
a very vigorous campaign in many States. 
In others they did not. I do not know 
what States the Senator has included. 
Did he include the 11 Southern States? 

Mr. LODGE. I included Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Texas, Virginia, Tennes- 
see, and Kentucky. 

Mr. TAFT. Kentucky I would hardly 
count. We usually count Kentucky as 
a border State. Leaving out Kentucky, 
the situation was entirely different in the 
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several States. In some States Thur- 
mond was not even a candidate. 

Mr. LODGE. That is correct. 

Mr. TAFT. In other States Dewey was 
not, for practical purposes, a candidate. 
Therefore the Senator cannot draw any 
over-all conclusion from the results in 
the 11 Southern States. 

Mr. LODGE. I think I was as much 
justified in drawing a conclusion my way 
as was the Senator from Michigan in 
drawing a conclusion his way. 

The Senator from Michigan said yes- 
terday, “What did they do? They went 
to the Dixiecrats,” as an argument for 
contending that if Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 2 were enacted, the Republicans 
would get no benefit. I- was as justified 
in making the opposite assertion as he 
was in making his, Facts are facts, and 
the fact is that in the States I have 
named, Dewey received 863,420 more 
votes than did Thurmond. That is a 
fact. The Senator from Ohio cannot 
gainsay facts. Certainly if the proposed 
amendment were in the Constitution, 
the Republicans would be much better 
organized in the South than they are 
now, and they would have a much 
greater incentive to work and get out 
the vote than they have now. That, it 
seems to me, is an argument. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the table to which I have re- 
ferred be printed at this point in my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: ; 

Analysis of the Dewey-Thurmond vote in 13 
Southern States, 1948 elections 


Popular vote 
State 

Dewey | Thurmond 
Ae. ERES O 26, 713 132, 073 
Arkansas. 40, 236 „987 
Florida 180, 837 84, 208 
Georgia 69, 992 81, 730 
Louisiana 63, 647 176, 827 
We 3.601 109, 133 
North Carolina 220, 693 63, 224 

Oklahome. . 268, 817 A a 
South Carolina. 5, 337 93, 143 
Tezis.. issan 281, 673 104, 126 
Virginia Son 172, 649 42, 420 
Tennessee. 191, 300 72, 192 
i 1, 540 9, 700 
n 1, 867, 189 1, 003, 769 


Dewey received 863,420 more votes than Thurmond in 
these States. In other words, Dewey got 65 percent 
and Thurmond got 35 percent. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. Does the Senator feel 
that if this proposed amendment were 
added to the Constitution it would be 
necessary for the Federal Government 
to pass election laws which would pro- 
vide that every candidate for President 
should file in every State in the South, 
for instance? Would not that be re- 
quired, necessarily, in order that any 
advantage might accrue from the point 
of view of the Republican Party? In 
effect, is not the Senator urging that we 
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have a Federal law permitting the Re- 
publican Party to go on the ballot in 
every State, and regulating from Wash- 
ington the manner in which all national 
elections for President shall be con- 
ducted, from the time of the primary 
until the final election? 

Mr. LODGE. No; I do not think so. 
The Senator from Michigan asked the 
same question, on March 11, 1949, as 
appears on page 71 of the hearings. 
This was the question of the Senator 
from Michigan: 

If a constitutional amendment were 
adopted, guaranteeing electoral votes to 
every candidate according to popular votes, 
would candidates be likely to argue that 
States must put them on the ballot since 
Presidential elections are now Federal and 
not State contests? In other words, would 
Federal regulation of Presidential elections 
be likely to follow, to protect the right of 
the candidate to his share of the popular 
vote? Why grant him an electoral share if 
States can keep him off the ballot? 


The answer which I gave was as 
follows: 


This question rests, in my opinion, upon a 
misunderstanding of what the proposed con- 
stitutional amendment provides. Section 1 
states that— 

“Each person for whom votes were cast for 
President in each State shall be credited with 
such proportion of the electoral votes thereof 
as he received of the total vote of the electors 
therein for President.” 

This simply provides how the electoral 
votes will be counted. It does not, as the 
question implies, “guarantee” electoral votes 
to any candidate. It merely provides that if 
he receives popular votes in a State, he shall 
be credited with a corresponding propor- 
tional share of the electoral vote of that 
State. There is no more reason to believe 
that candidates will demand inclusion of 
their names on State ballots under the pro- 
cedure here recommended than under the 
present system. The phrase in the question 
which reads: “since Presidential elections 
are now Federal and not State contests” is 
somewhat misleading. Elections under the 
proposed reform are “Federal” only in the 
strictly limited sense that the electoral votes 
which a candidate receives in a State where 
he failed to command a plurality of the 
popular vote are added to the electoral votes 
received in other States. But the State 
control of election laws is completely 
untouched. 


Mr. TAFT. Does not the Senator feel, 
however, that we would be obliged to 
move into a State like South Carolina, for 
example, and pass laws to compel the 
State to permit the Republicans to place 
candidates on a fair ballot and receive 
fair treatment? 

Mr. LODGE. What does the Senator 
mean when he says “move in”? 

Mr. TAFT. By Federal law, by Fed- 
eral legislation, 

Mr. LODGE. No. 

Mr. TAFT. Absolutely. If we are go- 
ing to give effect to a proposal to abolish 
the one-party State, I cannot imagine 
how we can permit South Carolina, or 
North Carolina, for that matter, to con- 
tinue practices in which they now in- 
dulge and which for all practical pur- 
poses preclude the Republicans from vot- 
ing in those States. Since every addi- 
tional vote will count if the Senator’s 
proposal is adopted, will we not be forced 
to enact Federal legislation which will 
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give every party the right in every South- 
ern State to be represented on the ballot 
fairly and squarely, so that every party 
can obtain every vote to which it is 
entitled? 

Mr. LODGE. We are not proposing to 
abolish the one-party State. We are not 
proposing to do that, 

Mr. TAFT. Well—— 

Mr. LODGE. Will the Senator permit 
me to finish? 

Mr. TAFT. Certainly. 

Mr. LODGE. What we are proposing 
to do under the constitutional amend- 
ment is to create an opportunity for the 
people to do away with one-party States 
if they want to, and if they want to badly 
enough, I presume they can exert suffi- 
cient pressure in the State legislatures to 
make whatever changes in the State law 
are necessary. I do not at all under- 
stand the reasoning of the Senator from 
Ohio, or his suggestion that the Federal 
Government will have to move in on the 
Southern States. I think that is very 
farfetched. 

Mr. TAFT. The Republican Party re- 
ceived about 3 percent of the vote in 
South Carolina. Why? Because of the 
way the ballot is set up. 

Mr. LODGE. No. 

Mr. TAFT. I have received many ap- 
plications from South Carolina urging us 
to make efforts to have proper Repub- 
lican representation on the ballot. 
There has not heretofore been any great 
incentive because of the feeling that 
probably nothing can be accomplished, 
and the Republicans cannot carry South 
Carolina anyway. But if every vote 
is going to count, it seems to me Federal 
legislation will be required in order to 
see to it that every State gives a fair 
deal to every candidate for President of 
any of the leading parties. 

Mr. LODGE. The reason we do not 
carry South Carolina is not because of 
the way the ballot is set up. 

Mr. TAFT. I merely suggest that is 
the reason why we receive only 3 per- 
cent of the vote, 

Mr. LODGE, .I do not think that is 
the reason at all. I think the reason 
why we do not do better in South Caro- 
lina is because everyone knows our case 
there is hopeless, for even if we do make 
every effort to get out the vote, the effort 
is wasted because the additional vote 
that is thus gotten out will not be added 
to what the Republicans receive else- 
where. 

I think that to say that the result 
could be changed if a Federal law were 
written, as the Senator suggests, is simi- 
lar to attempting to cure a man of the 
smallpox by rubbing his face with facial 
cream, I think that would be treating 
the shadow for the substance. 

Mr. President, yesterday some discus- 
sion occurred as to the question of the 
plurality of the popular vote. I have 
already placed information in the REC- 
orD, which was printed the other day, 
showing that there have been elected 12 
Presidents who received only a plurality 
rather than a majority of the popular 
vote: Polk, Taylor, Buchanan, Lincoln, 
Hayes, Garfield, Cleveland, Harrison, 
Cleveland, Wilson, Wilson, and Truman, 
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Since that time, in response to ques- 
tions by certain Senators I have exam- 
ined the figures of the 1948 election in 
States where the candidate who carried 
100 percent of the electoral vote of the 
States did so with less than a majority 
of the popular vote. In response to the 
questions which have been asked of me 
I ask unanimous consent to have the 
table published in the REcorp. I may 
say that the list includes California, 
Florida, Indiana, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Michigan, New York, Ohio, Oregon, 
Tennessee, and Virginia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
FREAR in the chair). Without objection 
it is so ordered. 

The table is as follows: 

In the following 11 States in the 1948 
presidential election, the candidate who 
carried the State did so with less than a 
majority of the popular vote: 


Popular 


Total vote for — 
State popular | candidate eae 
vote carrying | Pte 
the State 


1, 913, 134 47.6 
281, 988 48.8 
821, 079 49.6 
204, 200 49.1 
294, 814 49.4 

1, 038, 595 49.2 

2, 841, 163 46.5 

1, 452, 791 49.5 
260, 904 49.8 
270, 402 49. 1 
200, 786 47.9 


Mr. WHERRY,. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Of course, in consid- 
ering the proposed constitutional 
amendment we should look backward 
and consider the facts as they are. As 
I understand the Senator, if the amend- 
ment had been in effect, and the plurality 
method had been used, the result might 
have been different. But on the basis of 


the actual facts and the actual popula- 


tions of the States, I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator a question, 
Would the results really have been any 
different in the election of a President 
if the proposed amendment to the Con- 
stitution sponsored by the Senator from 
Massachusetts had been the procedure 
whereby the election would have been 
decided? 

Mr. LODGE. Of course, in every pres- 
idential election the result would have 
been different. It is simply inconceiv- 
able that it could not have been. The 
candidate might even have been a dif- 
ferent candidate. Certainly the issues 
would have been different, and certainly 
the conduct of the campaign would have 
been different. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Perhaps the Senator 
misunderstood my question. I do not 
believe he answered the question I asked 
him. I am assuming that the electors 
who were elected in the presidential elec- 
tion would have gone to the electoral 
college and voted in accordance with the 
way the people voted. All I am asking 
is, if the formula under the constitu- 
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tional amendment proposed by the Sen- 
ator had been in existence, let us say, 
back in 1860, how could there then have 
been any difference in the vote that was 
cast in the electoral college if it had 
been cast under the so-called Lodge 
amendment, rather than under the ma- 
chinery then and now in existence? 

Mr. LODGE. Does the Senator mean, 
assuming the people had voted the same 
way? 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes. 

Mr. LODGE. I do not think they 
would have voted the same way. I think 
that would be as unusual as five royal 
flushes in a row. It is simply incredible 
to me that that could happen. But if 
the Senctor wants to take the new rules 
and apply them to the figures of old 
games—— 

Mr. WHERRY. Would it even have 
made any difference in the conduct of the 
presidential election? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes, I think it might 
have, because the electoral votes are 
computed on so many for each Repre- 
sentative in Congress, and then two for 
each Senator. 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes. 

Mr. LODGE. The electoral votes 
which represent the Representatives are 
computed on the basis of population, and 
not on the basis of voters. This is a 
Government of the people, by the people 
and for the people, not a Government of 
the voter, by the voter and for the voter, 
which is sometimes lost sight of. Then, 
of course, two votes for each Senator 
are added, and they have no relation to 
population. ‘Therefore, in a State in 
which the vote does not come out, there 
could very well be such a situation that 
the electoral vote would be different from 
the popular vote. 

Mr. WHERRY. I understand the 
Senator’s answer is that it would be dif- 
ferent because if the constitutional 
amendment which the Senator has pro- 
posed had been in operation there might 
have different candidates, there might 
have been more work done, and all that. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. With which I agree. 
That might be true. But that really does 
not answer my question. 

Mr. LODGE. Take the Tilden-Hayes 
election, for instance, in which the result 
would have been different if we assume 
the people had voted the same way. I 
think Tilden would have been elected. 

Mr. WHERRY. I think the people 
would vote the same way. The Senator 
has not answered my question. 

Mr.LODGE. Very well. The question 
is not fundamentally a very intelligent 
one though, because it assumes a condi- 
tion which would not exist. But let us 
assume it. Isay yes, in the Hayes-Tilden 
election Tilden would have won under 
the proposed system, assuming the pop- 
ular vote would have gone the same way 
as it did in the actual election. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I am, of course, in- 
terested in getting out all possible votes, 
That is my business, too. 
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Mr. LODGE. Does the Senator mean 
votes for the proposed constitutional 
amendment tomorrow? 

Mr. WHERRY. Iam referring to the 
votes of the people. 

Mr. LODGE. Is the Senator with me 
or against me? 

Mr. WHERRY. I will say that I en- 
joyed very much the presentation made 
by the Senator, and I was very much 
interested in the argument he made that 
the proposed constitutional amendment 
would help to get voters out, and would 
eliminate splinter parties. I think his 
argument on that point was very force- 
ful and very ably presented. 

Mr. LODGE. I did not say it would 
eliminate them. 

Mr. WHERRY. I understood the Sen- 
ator to say that instead of increasing 
it would tend to decrease splinter par- 


es. 

Mr. LODGE. I think it would tend to 
decrease splinter parties. 

Mr WHERRY. I so understood the 
Senator. 

Mr. LODGE. I do not think the Sen- 
ator will find that I said it would elim- 
inate splinter parties. I said if the peo- 
ple want to have a splinter party badly 
enough there is no system that can 
stop it. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator again yield? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I will accept the 
statement the Senator now says he 
made. I think we understand each 
other, that there would be a tendency 
to decrease splinter parties under the 
so-called Lodge amendment. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. I was rather sur- 
prised earlier today when the distin- 
guished majority leader submitted an 
amendment to place a floor under the 
electoral votes. I think his amendment 
is conducive to bringing about the very 
thing he is apprehensive of, that is splin- 
ter parties. That is number one. Num- 
ber two—— 

Mr. LODGE, It is impossible for me 
to answer more than one of the Sen- 
ator’s questions at a time. 

Mr. WHERRY. I am not asking the 
question now. 

Mr. LODGE. Is the Senator making 
a speech? 

Mr. WHERRY. No. The Senator 
asked me if I was interested in voting 
for his measure. I said I was interested 
in getting out all the votes of the peo- 
ple for President. I am interested in 
that. I am certainly for any plan that 
will translate the will of the people into 
the accomplishment of the purpose for 
which they cast their ballots. What I 
am called upon to do, as one who is at- 
tempting to resolve the differences of 
opinion, is to find whether the proposed 
procedure will be better than the pres- 
ent procedure. That is what I am try- 
ing to ascertain. In furtherance of that 
objective, I asked a very simple question. 
Based upon the actual facts and the ac- 
tual votes, I ask the Senator if there 
would have been any difference in the 
election of a President if his plan had 
been in effect? 


Mr. LODGE. I say “Yes.” 
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Mr. WHERRY. The answer which 
the distinguished Senator gives me is 
that we cannot assume such a situation. 

Mr. LODGE. But if we do assume 
il—— 

Mr. WHERRY. Before I vote on the 
joint resolution, for the information of 
the Senator, now that he has raised the 
question, I want to be pretty well satis- 
fied that we are not going to lose—— 

Mr. LODGE. Who is not going to 
lose? 

Mr. WHERRY. I want to be pretty 
well satisfied that the American people 
are not going to lose, and that their 
votes will actually count if any change 
is to be made. That is the point I am 
trying to get to. 

Mr, LODGE. I will repeat my answer. 
If we assume that the popular vote would 
have been identically the same as it 
was—which to me is a fantastic and im- 
possible assumption—my answer is 
“Yes,” that the final result would have 
been different in a number of cases. 

Mr. WHERRY. Can the Senator cite 
a case in which it would have been dif- 
ferent? I have examined the record 
back to 1860, and I cannot find a case 
in which there would have been any 
change in the result. 

Mr. LODGE. The only case I can 
think of is the Hayes-Tilden election, 
in which Tilden would have won over 
Hayes if the proposed system had been 
in effect. 

The point I seem unable to convince 
the Senator about is that that is of no 
consequence, It does not make any dif- 
ference. 

Mr. WHERRY. Oh; yes. It would 
make a great deal of difference. If the 
Senator could say to me that we would 
not lose ground by this procedure—— 

Mr. LODGE. Who is “we,” may I ask? 

Mr. WHERRY. The voters. I am 
speaking for the voters. 

Mr. LODGE. I was wondering to 
whom “we” referred. 

Mr. WHERRY. If the distinguished 
Senator does not like the personal pro- 
noun, I will strike it out and say that the 
junior Senator from Nebraska says he 
feels that the people, the voters, want to 
Fe clear on this question. I am trying 
to represent one of the States 

Mr. LODGE. And the Senator is do- 
ing it very well. 

Mr. WHERRY. May 1 finish my state- 
ment? A moment ago the Senator was 
complaining about being interrupted be- 
fore he finished. I should like very 
much to complete my statement. 

Mr. LODGE. I am delighted to have 
the Senator do so. 9 

Mr. WHERRY. I want to be sure, in 
translating the will of the people of Ne- 
braska into action, that we are not going 
backward, but are going forward. 

The only way I can resolve some of 
these differences is to examine history 
in an effort to determine what may hap- 
pen in the future. Iagree with the Sen- 
ator that, of course, under a different 
procedure there might have been a dif- 
ference in the result. There might have 
been different candidates. There might 
have been more effort. All those things 
are speculative. I must assume that the 
same effort would have been made and 
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that the same vote would have been 
cast, in attempting to arrive at a con- 
clusion as to whether or not there would 
have been a different decision in the 
vote under the proposed system, as com- 
pared with the present procedure. In 
some instances the same candidate 
might have been elected under the pro- 
cedure which the distinguished Senator 
has proposed. 

Mr. LODGE. Let me repeat what I 
said. If we assume that the popular 
vote would have been cast in the same 
manner as it was cast, and if we assume 
that under the proposed system it would 
still have been the same—which is a 
fantastic assumption—the final result 
would have been different in a number 
of cases. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. LODGE. I am through. 

Mr. HOLLAND. As a preface to my 
question, I should like to say that I think 
the Senator has made a real contribu- 
tion to this debate by placing in the 
Record the list of 11 States which, in 
the 1948 presidential election, gave their 
entire electoral vote to the presidential 
candidate of their choice, merely upon a 
plurality basis. That is, in none of those 
11 States did the successful candidate 
or the successful party have a majority 
of all the votes cast. 

I should like to comment to the Sena- 
tor that in my judgment his list shows 
clearly how Nation-wide that situation 
is. For example, the Pacific Coast 
States of California and Oregon are in 
that list. Among the Southern States 
are the States of Florida, Louisiana, 
Tennessee, and Virginia. In none of 
them did the successful party or the 
successful candidate have a majority of 
the popular vote. 

Among the border States there was 
the State of Maryland. Among the Mid- 
western States, three great States, In- 
diana, Michigan and Ohio, fell within 
that classification. 

To complete the coverage of the Na- 
tion by regions, the Atlantic State of 
New York is in that group. 

I also invite the attention of the Sen- 
ator to the fact that in the list of States 
are States which went for each of the 
three leading candidates for President. 
One State went for Governor Thurmond 
of South Carolina. Of the other States 
in the list, some went for Governor 
Dewey of New York and some for Presi- 
dent Truman. 

So it seems to me that the list clearly 
shows that we néed not be afraid of plu- 
rality voting, because certainly we have 
been practicing just that. It also shows 
that no one can tell in advance who will 
be the beneficiary and who will be in- 
jured by the adoption of a saner, safer 
rule. After all, the question is—and 
ought to be What is a safer, saner, more 
democratic rule than the one which is 
now part of our Constitution? 

The question which I wish to ask is 
this—and it is addressed in part to the 
remarks of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts and in part to the remarks of the 
Senator from Nebraska—Does not the 
Senator believe that if the minimum fig- 
ure of required plurality for election of 
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40 percent, as provided in the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Lucas] and accepted, as I un- 
derstand, by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, were made any larger, by its 
very size it would then contribute to the 
invitation to splinter parties to come into 
the picture? Is not the 40-percent fig- 
ure about as sound a figure as could be 
arrived at, so as not to contribute to the 
invitation to splinter parties to come into 
the picture in any given election? 

Mr. LODGE. I think that is the cor- 
rect answer. I think the figure of 40 
percent is about right. I suppose some- 
one could make an argument for 41 per- 
cent; but it seems to me that, broadly 
speaking, 40 percent is just about the 
right figure. 

Let me say that before the Senator 
from Florida asked his question he made 
what seemed to me to be a very able 
statement in his analysis of the figures 
and his demonstration of the fact that 
they were national in character and cov- 
ered all parts of the country. I believe 
that his contribution is well worth while. 

As the able Senator from Florida says, 
plurality voting is used in all the States 
of the Union. We vote by plurality for 
President. We vote by plurality for Sen- 
ators, governors, Representatives, and 
all sorts of local officials. That system 
never gets us into any trouble. It is an 
extraordinary thing that in the consid- 
eration of the proposed amendment the 
question which has occupied most of the 
discussion relates to that part of the sys- 
tem which works best. Twelve Presi- 
dents have been elected by plurality. 
States cast 100 percent of their electoral 
votes by plurality, and yet no one ever 
complains about it. 

I am not afraid of plurality voting. 
I am not bothered by the thought that 
Abraham Lincoln received only 39 per- 
cent of the popular vote. However, I 
recognize that there are Senators who 
are disturbed about it. I think the 
amendment of the Senator from Illinois 
is good. We did not place that provision 
in the joint resolution originally, first, 
because we thought the system was 
working well in that regard. We were 
trying to confine our amendment en- 
tirely to those parts of the Constitu- 
tion which were not working well. The 
amendment of the Senator from Illinois 
places a floor under the required plural- 
ity. It would make it practically impossi- 
ble for splinter parties to have a decisive 
infiuence. Moreover, I think it would 
tend to draw Senators to the support of 
the joint resolution who otherwise 
might not support it. I am enough of a 
realist, and I have been in the Senate 
sufficiently long to appreciate that we 
must defer to the views of other Sena- 
tors. If there are doubts in the minds 
of other Senators, even though I may not 
share such doubts, I am going to try to 
do something to dispel them, even though 
I may not think they are justified. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for an additional com- 
ment? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Speaking only for the 
junior Senator from Florida, I am par- 
ticularly pleased with that part of the 
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amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Lucas] which would 
get away from one of the potential 
abuses of the twelfth amendment to the 
Constitution, which, of course, would be 
repealed by the pending amendment, 

That abuse was that in the event the 
election were thrown into the Congress, 
there would be provisions that the elec- 
tion of the President be made by the 
House of Representatives, whereas the 
election of the Vice President would be 
made by the Senate. There is always, of 
course, the chance and th. opportunity 
that those Houses might te controlled by 
different parties, which would mean that 
in such case the twelfth amendment 
would not have done away at all from the 
very abust it was primarily intended to 
correct, namely, having a President and 
a Vice President from opposing parties 
and of opposing political philosophies. 

Therefore, I strongly approve the 
amendment which, in the event the elec- 
tion came to Congress, would throw the 
election of the President and the Vice 
President into the hands and upon the 
consciences of the same group, namely, 
the combined Houses of Congress, the 
House of Representatives and the Sen- 
ate. I think that is an additional means 
of getting away from some of the con- 
fusion, which has always been present 
since the twelfth amendment has been 
added to the Constitution. . 

Mr. LODGE. I am glad the Senator 
thinks that is the effect of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
inquire who has the floor? 

Mr. LODGE. I have the floor, but I 
have finished. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield for a 
question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yes; with the con- 
sent of the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does the Senator 
consider that this proposed amendment 
to the Constitution would have a tend- 
ency to permit the Federal Government 
to invade the control of the States over 
election laws? Under the proposal a 
candidate would be given credit for all 
popular votes recorded for him. Does it 
not follow he could demand that his 
name be put on the ballot in any State? 
The States say they have control over 
whose name goes on the ballot. But if 
the Constitution guarantees him the end 
credit for all votes cast in his favor, 
would not the courts say the Federal 
Government should also assure him the 
means, which is to say placing his name 
on the ballot? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I think the Senator 
is basing his question on a false prem- 
ise. I have never heard anyone contend 
that the States have full power over the 
election of President, Vice President, and 
other Federal officials. The debates 
have customarily been based upon sec- 
tion 2 of article I of the Constitution, 
which has to do solely with the qualifi- 
cations of electors. 

But I call the attention of the distin- 
guished Senator—and equally call the 
attention of the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio, because this provision of the 
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Constitution seems to have been over- 
looked by both of them in their able 
arguments—to the fact that section 4 of 
article I of the Constitution has always, 
since the foundation of the Nation, pro- 
vided that— 

The times, places, and manner of holding 
elections for Senators and Representatives 
shall be prescribed in each State by the 
legislature thereof; but the Congress may at 
any time by law make or alter such regu- 
lations, except as to the places of choosing 
Senators. 


So there has never been any conten- 
tion upon this floor, so far as I have 
heard, that the Federal Government does 
not already have authority under the 
Constitution in any matter that vitally 
affects it and its welfare and which falls 
within the provision I have just quoted; 
and I think both Senators have over- 
locked that provision of the Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, then 
I should like to have the Senator reply 
to this question: Has not it been con- 
tended that the poll tax could not be re- 
moved by the Congress of the United 
States because it is purely a matter for 
local elections? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Exactly, and that is 
where the Senator has fallen into error. 
He is confusing the poll-tax situation 
with the more general provisions of sec- 
tion 4, article I. The poll-tax situation 
has always been based upon section 2, of 
article I, which contains, among other 
things, a provision with respect to Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, 
and then the following language: 

And the electors in each State shall have 
the qualifications requisite for electors of 
the most numerous branch of the State leg- 
islature. 


That provision has no relation to any- 
thing else except the qualification of 
electors, and that provision is repeated 
in the seventeenth amendment, in those 
identical words. 

If I may call the matter to the atten- 
tion of the two Senators—I am sure it 
is already known to the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts—the same 
provision is contained, in identical words, 
in the proposed constitutional amend- 
ment which now is before us and is being 
debated. It is already the only provision 
that is twice, in identical words, con- 
tained in the Constitution of the United 
States; and if the Congress in its wisdom 
sees fit to submit this proposed amend- 
ment, and if it be adopted by the re- 
quired number of States, then for the 
third time will the Constitution, by pro- 
visions written into it—one at the begin- 
ning of our Government, one in 1913, and 
one at whatever time in the future this 
amendment be adopted—contain that 
provision, which certainly means that 
the qualification of electors, and that 
only, is completely left to the laws of the 
States. 

But the Senator is assuming what I 
think is unsound, namely, that that pro- 
vision goes further than the matter of 
the qualification of electors, 

If the Senator will but read section 
4 of the same article I of the Constitu- 
tion, he will see, I think, what is very 
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manifest, namely, that the founding 
fathers in their wisdom retained in the 
Congress the power to change matters 
affecting the times, places, and man- 
ner—which I think means the method— 
of holding elections for Senators and 
Representatives, in the event it is neces- 
sary to protect those vital Federal mat- 
ters. 

I may say in closing that if the Sena- 
tors will examine the case books, they 
will find that cases have been up, under 
this section—section 4—as distinguished 
from section 2, and have been subjected 
to scrutiny and analysis by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, which has in 
several cases specifically upheld the 
power of Congress to act under section 4. 
But section 4 and section 2 are entirely 
different, and do not relate to the same 
subject matter. 

It was that which I called to the atten- 
tion of the two distinguished Senators, 
because it seems to me they may have 
overlooked it in the debate. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CAIN 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Florida yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. However, as I understand, 
the Congress has not exercised its power 
to regulate the method of holding elec- 
tions, as a general proposition. The Sen- 
ator from Florida and other Senators 
from the South certainly have objected 
to having the Congress do so. 

My suggestion is that if this amend- 
ment is adopted, there will be a much 
greater incentive to do so. That neces- 
sarily must be so. 

Not only that, but it seems to me we 
must then act under the provision of the 
Constitution in section 2 of the four- 
teenth amendment, namely— 

But when the right to vote at any elec- 
tion for the choice of electors for President 
and Vice President 

And so forth— 
is denied any of the male inhabitants of 
such State, being 21 years of age, and citi- 
zens of the United States, or in any way 
abridged, * * * the basis of representa- 
tion therein shall be reduced in the propor- 
tion which the number of such male citi- 
zens shall bear to the whole number of male 
citizens 21 years of age in such State. 


Certainly, from all the evidence, the 
voting in the South is away below the 
representation. The evidence in the 
Bilbo case showed clearly that the de- 
terrent to the voting of Negroes in Mis- 
sissippi was such that practically none 
of them voted or dared to vote. 

It seems to me that if we become in- 
terested—as we must, if this amendment 
is adopted—in every single vote cast, 
then inevitably the Congress will enact 
national legislation to regulate the vot- 
ing, doing so in such a manner that 
every person of voting age in every State 
in the southern part of the country will 
have an absolute, clear, and free right to 
vote in the way he or she wishes to vote. 
It appears to me that will be the in- 
evitable result of the adoption of the 
amendment. I do not say it would not 
be a good result, but I merely want to 
suggest to the Senator that I think it 
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would be the inevitable result, if the 
amendment should be adopted. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
thank the. Senator. I do not feel that 
that is the inevitable result, at all. I 
think the Senator, again, is forgetting 
that he is dealing with a subject matter 
which has nothing in the world to do 
with section 2 of article I of the Con- 
stitution, which relates solely to the 
qualifications of electors. 

Cn the matter-of the general exercise 
by Congress of its rights and preroga- 
tives under section 4 of article I in case 
of elections, I think the Senator, upon 
examining the statutes, will find he is 
mistaken in his statement that the Con- 
gress has not exercised jurisdiction in 
that field, because, to the contrary, in 
the matter of providing for the distri- 
bution and membership of the House of 
Representatives, and in the matter of 
providing what shall be done in the event 
a State does not itself redistrict when it 
gets more or has fewer Representatives, 
and in many other matters affecting the 
election of Federal officers, the distin- 
guished Senator will find, as I recall, that 
the Congress has acted under section 4 
of article I of the Constitution. It would 
not be anything new for the Congress to 
have to act under that section, if it felt 
there was a need to do so. I think the 
Senator has confused the present issue 
with seotion 2 of article I of the Consti- 
tution. 

In his last remarks, I fear that he con- 
fuses the present issue with that arising 
under the fourteenth amendment to the 
Constitution. While that is a very in- 
teresting subject to discuss, and one 
which I shall be glad to discuss at any 
appropriate time. I think it has no rela- 
tion at all to the pending matter. I 
think if the Senator reexamines it he 
will find it provides an entirely different 
sort of remedy from the one which he 
had in mind. > 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Does not the Senator feel 
that section 2, the fourteenth amend- 
ment, distinctly modifies the general 
provision that the States shall prescribe 
the qualifications of electors? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I do not. I think it 
has to do solely with the permitting of 
all the male inhabitants of the State to 
vote upon equal terms, without discrim- 
ination. And I specially call the Sena- 
tor’s attention to the fact that the seven- 
teenth amendment, adopted in 1913, re- 
affirms in the same original words the 
principle that the States control the 
qualification of electors. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senators from Massachu- 
setts and Tennessee, and other Senators, 
have already covered the substance of 
the proposed amendment very thor- 
oughly. Ido not propose to go over the 
substantive material. There are one or 
two points I hope to make. I merely 
want to say in beginning that, I favor the 
resolution, for many of the reasons which 
have already been given by other speak- 
ers. Of course it is not my business to 
advise nor even be concerned with how 
the minority party might win elections, 
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but it seems to me rather difficult to 
understand the reluctance of certain 
members of the minority party to accept 
changes in our electoral system, when I 
think back over the experience they have 
had in the last 20 years. 

Mr. WHERRY. Eighteen years. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Eighteen years. 
On principle, it would seem to me that 
some change could not make the system 
any worse, and possibly might make it a 
little better. 

The reasons for adoption of the pres- 
ent system of permitting electors to se- 
lect a President no longer exist. It is 
well known that the system has not 
worked in the way that it was intended 
since the earliest days of the Constitu- 
tion. The fact that the people needed no 
supermen to register their votes has been 
apparent for a long time, and, indeed, 
until very recently it was rarely doubted 
that an elector was obliged merely to act 
as a dummy in registering the wishes of 
a majority of his State. 

It is apparent that the present system 
is outmoded; but if this is not reason 
enough for a change, it should also be 
noted that it is unfair and inaccurate. 
It nullifies the votes cast for a candidate 
in each State where that candidate loses. 
It can and has resuited in the defeat of 
a candidate against the will of a plurality 
of the voters; and although this may still 
be possible, theoretically, under Senate 
Joint Resolution 2, the dangers of its oc- 
curring are very substantially lessened. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Arkansas yield to the 
Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Why does the Senator 
think the danger would be lessened? We 
have in the hearings the example of the 
1900 McKinley-Bryan election. In spite 
of McKinley's getting 52.8 percent of the 
total vote and a majority of 850,000, 
which was a large majority at that time, 
equivalent to about 3,000,000 today, 
Bryan would have won under this sys- 
tem, although he had a minority of the 
popular vote. How can the Senator say 
it in any way eliminates the possibility of 
electing a President contrary to the 
popular vote? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I say it is possible 
theoretically, but I think when it is ap- 
plied —— 

Mr. TAFT. It is not theoretical. It 
actually happened, or would have hap- 
pened, in 1900. It is not merely 
theoretical. There it is, on the books. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I said that under 
this system it is still possible theoreti- 
cally to have it happen, but it is less 
likely to happen, I think. I believe the 
examples set forth in the hearings would 
indicate it is less likely to hanpen than 
under the existing system. Of course, 
the reason for its being still possible is 
due to the retention of the significance 
of Senators; that is, the representation 
by two Senators from each State, no 
matter how small the State. It is true 
that in a State like Nevada, taking the 
extreme case, and in similar States, it is 
weighted in favor of those States. As a 
practical matier, I think the Senator will 
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admit if that element in the electoral 
college were eliminated, there would be 
not one chance in a thousand that any 
such amendment would be adopted. 

Mr, TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I do not admit it for a 
moment. That is not the thing that 
makes it possible to elect a man contrary 
to the popular vote. But this proposed 
new system would give a tremendous ad- 
vantage to the one-party State as op- 
posed to the larger States. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not under- 
stand that, that the amendment would 
give a tremendous advantage to a one- 
party State over what it has now. 
How is that so? 

Mr. TAFT. It would have an advan- 
tage over the larger States. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No, the Senator 
said a one-party State. 

Mr. TAFT. Take for example the 
McKinley-Bryan election. In that elec- 
tion, McKinley, who came from Ohio, 
carried Ohio by a substantial majority. 
Under Senate Joint Resolution 2, he 
would get 12 electoral votes in Ohio; 
Bryan would get 10.4. In other words, 
the State of Ohio would weigh in the gen- 
eral national election 1.6 electoral votes 
in favor of McKinley. On the other 
hand, the State of South Carolina, a 
much smaller State, with only 9 electoral 
votes, would have given McKinley .6, and 
would have given Bryan 8.4, thereby giv- 
ing a majority to Bryan of 7.8 electoral 
votes from the State of South Carolina, 
because it was a one-party State and cast 
a very small vote, as compared to 1.6 elec- 
toral votes for the entire State of Ohio. 
And today, in Ohio, I should think 125,000 
would be a substantial majority, if we 
carried the State by that much. Mr. 
Dewey as a matter of fact carried it by 
12,000 in 1944. He lost it by 7,000 in 
1948. Very well. Supposing we carry 
it by 125,000. We get 1 electoral vote 
net—13 for us, 12 for the Democratic 
candidates. 

On the other hand, take the State of 
Georgia, where the vote is about 3 to 1. 
They have less than half the population 
of Ohio. They have 12 electoral votes 
instead of 25, and they vote them 9 to 3, 
so they get 6 net votes for the Demo- 
cratic candidate. A one-party State has 
an influence on the election out of all 
proportion to its population or to the 
vote which it casts. That is why they 
can entirely upset the popular majority, 
and why they would have upset the Mc- 
Kinley-Bryan election in 1900, and have 
elected Bryan instead of McKinley. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
saying “a one-party State.” Under a 
system which is proposed by the amend- 
ment I do not think we would continue 
to have one-party States. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. In a moment. 
The Senator from Ohio, and other Sen- 
ators, who have been critical, not only 
in this instance, but every time there 
has been a discussion about conditions 
in the South, have always looked at the 
vote in the general election, which is not 
an accurate criterion by which to judge 
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the voting strength of the South. It is 
quite true that while they are not one 
party, one party is predominant; it has 
been for quite a number of years; and 
the people do not vote in the general 
elections simply because there is no par- 
ticular point in their doing so. But I 
think the record in my State will show, 
for example, that if there were a point 
in voting in the general election, even 
now, without any further development, 
approximately a third of the votes 
would immediately go to the minority 
party. At the present time there is no 
point in their voting either for State 
officers or for local officers. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. But the primary 
vote in July is extremely hotly contested, 
and the number of votes relative to the 
number of qualified electors is very fa- 
vorable, compared with any other State. 
Yet those figures are always ignored 
when Senators come to assess the situa- 
tion in the Southern States. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Of course, McKinley re- 
ceived more than a third of the votes in 
Arkansas in 1900, But the question I 
am raising is as to the tremendous weight 
given to a one-party State as against a 
larger State in which the votes in the 
past 20 years have, in general, been very 
close. It would apply just as much to 
the State of Vermont. I do not believe 
the Senator from Arkansas could con- 
vince me that if this amendment is 
agreed to, the Democrats will receive 
any more votes in Vermont than they re- 
ceive at this time. Idonot think we can 
change the situation simply because we 
have a different system of elections. A 
one-party State simply grows up that 
way. Nearly everyone in the State joins 
a particular party, and once it has 
reached that point, it is very difficult to 
change the situation. Yet such a one- 
party State has a weight in determining 
an election far out of proportion to its 
size or importance. For instance, the 
State of Georgia, with a population of 
less than half that of Ohio, would have 
an infinitely greater influence in the elec- 
tion of a President than would some two- 
party State. I can see why the South- 
ern States should be in favor of the 
amendment, if they do not object to the 
Federal Government’s running their 
elections, because, unquestionably, it will 
give them a greater choice in the Demo- 
cratic Party. It will be more valuable 
to the Democratic Party. Ishould think 
this system would be so exceedingly im- 
portant to the Democratic Party that 
there would no longer be any danger of 
divisions among the Democrats of the 
South, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If the Senator 
from Ohio wishes to discuss the subject 
on that basis, let me say, as I said in the 
beginning, in view of the experience of 
the past 18 years, it seems to me the 
Senator would be willing to take a chance 
in the hope that some change might be 
made in the existing situation. I am not 
particularly advocating it in order to en- 
able the Republicans to have at least an 
outside chance to win an election, I 
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agree that because small States have two 
Senators, with no relation to the popula- 
tion, to that extent the proposal is 
weighted in favor of the small States 

Mr. TAFT. But that is not different. 
from the present situation. I do not 
criticize that provision at all. But it 
gives tremendous weight to a small one- 
party State as against a large State in 
which the parties are approximately 
equally divided. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
assuming that the pattern of voting in a 
State will not change. Take, for in- 
stance, my own State, or the State of the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HoLLAND], I 
am informed that the population of 
Florida has increased nearly 30 percent 
in 10 years and that a large part of that 
increase is due to the fact that northern 
Republicans have moved to that State 
for various purposes—because they are 
able to, because taxes are lower, or for 
other reasons. In all likelihood, they are 
not going to take an active part in poli- 
tics, because it would be fairly hopeless. 
They may become Democrats if they are 
inclined to take part in politics. I know 
of many persons who have come to my 
State and have said, “There is no use 
being a Republican. The Republican 
Party does not even have candidates.” 
Therefore, they have become Democrats. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator has 
made reference to the State of Florida, 
which I represent, but he was not on the 
floor when, a few minutes ago, the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts introduced a list 
of States which gave their electoral votes 
in the 1948 election for President—by a 
plurality vote rather than by a majority 
vote. There were 11 such States, and the 
State of Florida was one of them. The 
Democratic Party did not cast the major- 
ity of all votes cast in the 1948 election 
in Florida, but, notwithstanding that 
fact we received the entire electoral 
vote of Florida. It seems to the junior 
Senator from Florida that it is not unfair 
or undemocratic for many thousands of 
Florida citizens, who may belong to 
parties other than the party to which he 
belongs, to have some opportunity to 
register, in a practical way, in an elec- 
tion of President and Vice President, 
their choice for those offices. It seems 
to me that the hundreds of thousands, 
perhaps millions, of Democrats in the 
great State of Ohio may be safely al- 
lowed an opportunity to have their votes 
counted in the final tabulation in an 
election of a President and Vice Presi- 
dent. It seems to me a more democratic 
pattern is set up under the proposed 
amendment to register the real choice of 
the people. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Florida for his contribution. 

I desire to make one further observa- 
tion. It has been said that the amend- 
ment would give an undue advantage to 
a State which is predominantly of one 
party. I would say that the present sys- 
tem permits of an undue influence. Take 
New York as an example. The entire 47 
electoral votes go-one way, which may 
represent a difference of only two or 
three hundred thousand popular votes, 
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I do not think there is anything fair 
about that as being representative of the 
will of the people. 

The idea has been created that no one 
can aspire to the Presidency if he does 
not come from New York, or Ohio, or 
Virginia, or-—— 

Mr. TAFT. Will the Senator include 
Missouri in the list? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I will say to the 
Senator from Ohio that I do not recall 
any candidate from Missouri having been 
originally nominated. One of the rea- 
sons for that is the situation which I 
have just been discussing. The Senator 
from Ohio well knows that the present 
President of the United States first be- 
came President through the death of a 
President. Could anyone imagine that 
a person from New Mexico could be nom- 
inated? Yet a good man from New Mex- 
ico should be available presidential ma- 
terial. This amendment would certainly 
make it possible for such a man to be 
considered. Today we have to look only 
to a few States, as a practical matter, for 
presidential material. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr, MUNDT. Mr. President, Iam very 
much inclined to go along with the Sen- 
ator’s position on this amendment, ex- 
cept that it seems to me that, lurking 
somewhere in the field of possibilities, is 
the danger that by taking this action we 
might contribute to the growth of splin- 
ter parties all over the country, resulting 
in the destruction of our two-party sys- 
tem, even in those areas of the Nation in 
which there is now a strong two-party 
system. Having in mind that perhaps 
the authors of the resolution might ac- 
cept an amendment which would elimi- 
nate the danger on that point, I am of- 
fering an amendment to page 3 which 
would limit the counting of the electoral 
votes in Washington to the two candi- 
dates in each State who receive the larg- 
est percentage of votes in their respec- 
tive States. 

If the Senator will yield for that pur- 
pose, I should like to send my amend- 
ment to the desk. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. All I can say is 
that I have not heretofore seen the Sen- 
ator's amendment. I firmly oppose more 
than two parties. I have thought about 
how the problem could be met, and the 
Senator may have the answer. The only 
thing that troubled me was the question 
of the transition. The junior Senator 
from Ohio said it might come about un- 
der the present circumstances. Some 
very thoughtful persons have suggested 
that there may be a new party to take 
the place of the Republican Party. That 
might not be a bad thing. 

Mr. MUNDT. I believe the Senator 
from Ohio referred to a new party to 
take the place of the Republican Party, 
with the so-called Dixiecrats of the 
South, merging them into some so-called 
phalanx for freedom. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. A little over 100 
years ago the Republican Party was 
formed out of the remains of the Whigs, 
and I think the “Know Nothings” or 
“Free Traders,” and several other parties, 
so that in the new party there was a 
multiplicity of others. It lasted 4 or 5 
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years, then there were two parties. The 
only thing that bothers me is that we 
do not want a restriction so that there 
can be no change, because the change 
when the Republican Party was formed 
was healthy. I think it was a good thing 
that the Republican Party grew out of 
that situation. That is the only observa- 
tion I desire to make on that point. 

Mr. MUNDT. I share the Senator's 
concern that we leave the door open for 
new parties to try out their wings, and 
for that purpose to merge or change. 
Their planks can grow into a third party 
which will eventually eliminate one of 
the other parties. It was for that reason 
that I sought to insert this amendment 
at the point where the votes are to be 
counted, in what was formerly the elec- 
toral college, which will now be in the 
Congress of the United States. 

It would leave full opportunity in the 
various States for a multiplicity of par- 
ties, but permit only the two which ob- 
tain the greatest percentage of votes to 
be registered in the final count in Wash- 
ington for the selection of a President. 

I think we should have some safe- 
guard. I can think of nothing more 
calamitous that could occur than to have 
a splinter party framework develop in 
this country. I am sure the Senator 
agrees with that. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not think 
multiple parties work well at all. As I 
see it, the two-party system is much the 
best for the country. I would see no 
objection to the amendment, but some 
of those who have given much greater 
thought to this subject than I have 
should consider it. However, if it would 
achieve the purpose aimed at, it is a very 
worth-while amendment. 

Mr. President, the present system can 
and does result in exaggerating the im- 
portance of minority pressure groups, 
who, because of strict discipline or fa- 
natical interest in a particular issue, may 
hold a balance of power all out of pro- 
portion to their numbers, or to the jus- 
tice of their cause. 

In case it is not enough that the sys- 
tem is outmoded, unfair, and inaccurate, 
it should also be noted that it is, in these 
times, potentially dangerous. Any po- 
litical campaign for the presidency dur- 
ing periods of international tension has 
certain hazards in matters of foreign 
policy and national defense. This fact 
was recognized during the last campaign, 
as both candidates found it necessary to 
reassure our friends and our enemies that 
our policy in these matters generally 
would be continuous. Yet there was the 
ever-present danger that the normal un- 
certainties would be increased by the 
possibility that the election would be in- 
decisive—that some several months later 
the issue would be decided in the House 
of Representatives. There was the addi- 
tional danger, even though the election 
was decisive one way in form, that, in 
fact, the will of a plurality would have 
been thwarted—that we would have an 
Executive exercising tremendous powers 
without the concurrence of a plurality of 
his people. 

In these days it is necessary that our 
Government have the power and ability 
to act immediately in an emergency. 
This is not merely a matter of form, nor 
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of compliance with the required consti- 
tutional and statutory devices. It is 
that, and the knowledge that a President 
represents the will, and has the backing, 
of the people of his country, as expressed 
by a decisive election. Without an effec- 
tive expression of the people’s will, as is 
possible under the present system, it is 
not at all difficult to imagine a President 
too reluctant to act in times of crises, or, 
if he does act, a people unwilling to sup- 
port him. 

Of course, we cannot remove all the 
dangers of elections at crucial periods— 
there are always uncertainties as to 
what a change may mean. We prefer 
these dangers, as necessary elements of 
our system of government, which, we be- 
lieve, ultimately strengthen us. How- 
ever, we can remove uncertainties which 
are not essential to democratic processes, 
and we can strengthen those processes to 
make certain our decisions. 

The system proposed by Senate Joint 
Resolution 2 has been compared with 
proportional representation, as practiced 
in France, and which has so weakened 
the French Government. The systems 
are similar, of course, in that the votes 
cast for a candidate who loses in a par- 
ticular State are nevertheless counted 
for him in determining the over-all re- 
sult of the election. The conclusion has 
been drawn, because of this similarity, 
that we shall encourage the formation of 
a multitude of parties, as has been 
brought about in France. 

Proportional representation, when ap- 
plied to the election of a legislature may 
lead to such a result. In periods of great 
controversy, where there are widely di- 
vergent views on national policy, by giv- 
ing representation to all possible views, 
there results a legislature which is so 
perfectly representative of each di- 
vergent view that it is most difficult to 
find a common meeting ground on any 
course of action. There is such a multi- 
plicity of represented opinion that there 
is one opinion which can be made ef- 
fective. 

The reason why proportional repre- 
sentation results in multiple parties is 
that those parties are founded in the 
certain knowledge that almost any policy 
which has appeal for any appreciable 
number of people will get them some rep- 
resentation, some voice in the govern- 
ment, and therefore some power in it. 

If we apply this reasoning to the elec- 
tion of a single officeholder, we can easily 
see that it is not applicable. A candi- 
date for that office must still get a plu- 
rality of all the votes cast; the votes 
which he receives as losing candidate 
within a State get him no power unless 
he obtains a plurality of all the votes. 
The acquisition of power in government 
is in no way affected by assuring a can- 
didate that the votes cast for him will 
be counted for him. 

Therefore, if Senate Joint Resolution 
2 will lead to the formation of multiple 
parties, it will not be because of any 
similarities to proportional representa- 
tion. 

I doubt that the change in itself will 
result in the immediate building of a 
two-party system in each State. Much 
of this depends upon local, county and 
State organizations, contesting for local, 
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county and State offices. The system 
would not materially affect this depend- 
ency, and by the same reasoning the 
creation of third parties would not be 
aided in this respect. But the system 
will be a step strengthening two-party 
government, as it will extend presiden- 
tial campaigns to all States. Eventu- 
ally, presidential campaigns in each 
State may result in effective local organ- 
ization in all States. 

Our two parties, generally, have been 
so alined as to prevent violent swings 
of the pendulum of government from 
blind reaction to extreme radicalism. 
We have thereby followed a gener- 
ally moderate, but progressive course 
through the years. Lately, however, the 
pressure of minority groups has tended 
to minimize this effect, until we have 
been threatened, or at least greatly in- 
fluenced, by minority groups. These 
groups, when they operate within the 
two-party system, as well as when they 
operate as third parties, derive their 
power, not from their strength in num- 
bers, or from the general appeal of their 
cause, but from those peculiarities of 
the present system which enable them to 
swing a far greater number of votes than 
they may have. 

The argument has been made by the 
opponents of this resolution that the 
splinter parties—such as Henry Wal- 
lace’s in the last election—will be en- 
couraged by reason of the fact that they 
will gain electoral votes, in addition to 
the popular votes they now receive. I 
cannot see that it is any encouragement 
to receive only an electoral reflection of 
the actual popular vote. Furthermore, 
this argument ignores the only reason 
for the present existence and power of 
splinter parties—that they are now, 
under the present system, able to exert 
an undue infiuence by reason of their 
ability to swing the entire electoral vote 
of a State away from one candidate. Or 
that they may be able, under the present 
system, to throw the election into the 
House of Representatives. It is this 
power, which they now may have, under 
favorable circumstances, that endangers 
the present system. Senate Joint Res- 
olution 2 takes away this power, and 
thereby discourages splinter groups. 

It has been our experience that third 
parties generally do not seek to stand 
on their own feet, seeking power 
through their own merits. Rather they 
attempt to negate the wishes of a ma- 
jority, by the exercise of a veto power. 
The adoption of this proposal, while 
it will not destroy third parties—it will 
require them to come out in the open, 
and to seek power upon the basis of their 
true appeal. They would obtain no more, 
and no less than they are entitled to. 

The question arises, of course, if our 
present system is defective why not 
abolish the electoral vote entirely and 
elect our President by a direct popular 
vote? I think the system proposed in 
Senate Joint Resolution 2 is not only 
more likely to be adopted but that it is 
better. 

Senate Joint Resolution 2 extends and 
perfects our present system, making it 
workable, accurate, and democratic, in 
accordance with the basic compromise 
which resulted in the Union. Direct 
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popular election would break down one 
of the intricate facets of this compro- 
mise. As the Brookings Institute has 
observed, Senate Joint Resolution 2 
“preserves the compromise between the 
large and small States that permitted 
the adoption of the Constitution and the 
formation of a more perfect Union and 
leaves the States free to determine the 
qualifications requisite for voters.” On 
the other hand, direct popular election is 
entirely inconsistent with this theory. 
I believe this to be so, because I cannot 
conceive of the States being permitted 
to qualify whomever they please, re- 
gardless of age or literacy or any other 
proper qualification, in order to throw 
undue weight to its voting population in 
a contest with other States. The pro- 
motion of sectional rivalries under such 
a system is obvious. 

We have a conflict of theories in our 
entire system of government. On the 
one hand we theorize that the source of 
power derives from the people, that the 
people, in the exercise of their rights in 
government, should be accorded equal 
voice, This is the principle of pure ma- 
jority rule, and to achieve perfection in 
its operation it would require, not only 
actual equality, but uniformity of inter- 
est. In recognition of the imperfections 
man, and to protect that other source 
of power, the States, the Constitution 
effected a series of compromises between 
the theories of States’ rights and pure 
majority rule. A system of checks and 
balances was built up, not only in re- 
straint of powers to be exercised by the 
Federal Government, but as to who 
would exercise those powers. Thus we 
have a House of Representatives, deter- 
mined upon the basis of population; and 
we have a Senate, as a balance to that 
popular representation. This same 
fundamental compromise is the basis for 
the provision of electoral votes in the 
same numbers as there are representa- 
tives and Senators. 

The greatest danger to our institutions 
today lies in the concentration of power, 
totalitarianism—the very evil which our 
system of checks and balances, of which 
the electoral vote is a part, is designed to 
check. There is a corresponding danger 
in the abuse, by a minority, of those 
rights designed to protect it. The classic 
example, of course, is the tactics of com- 
munism. When in power, the Com- 
munists ruthlessly suppress minority 
rights. When not in power they, per- 
haps just as ruthlessly, adopt every pos- 
sible disruptive tactic. 

Under Senate Joint Resolution 2 we 
effect a compromise between these two 
extremes, we lessen the disruptive ability 
of minorities, yet we protect them from 
the absolute power of the majority by 
retaining the electoral vote. 

There are still great variations in the 
economic, educational, and cultural pat- 
terns of this country, from State to State, 
and region to region, which still need the 
protection which our system of checks 
and balances gives. There is danger of 
geographical concentration of power, fol- 
lowing lines of population, just as there 
are dangers in any other form of con- 
centration of power. These are geo- 
graphical—State and regional—consid- 
erations, having little or no relation to 
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the population of those geographical di- 
visions, which are desirable of represen- 
tation, not only in the Congress, but in 
the system of electing a President. 

We protect this diversity of interests, 
by our constitutional system and by our 
two-party government, in such a manner 
that our Government is rarely perfectly 
representative of any of its people, in all 
its programs, but is generally the com- 
mon meeting ground of a great number 
of its people. This system of checks and 
balances, of which the electoral vote is a 
part, is the result of basic compromise, 
and is, itself, properly to be used as a 
lever of compromise, avoiding extremes, 
and requiring our people and our Gov- 
ernment to pursue a course that is fair 
to the country as a whole. We are not 
changing this system by Senate Joint 
Resolution 2, but rather we are attempt- 
ing to make it work better, to be more 
expressive of its underlying concept. We 
are attempting to perfect a part of the 
great compromise which made our fed- 
eration successful. 

Mr. President, it has been mentioned 
on the floor of the Senate that because 
we adopted a resolution last year which 
called for the appointment of a commit- 
tee to study the over-all problem perhaps 
we should delay action on the joint res- 
olution. I do not subscribe to that idea 
at all. I think this particular joint res- 
olution has already received long con- 
sideration, both in the House and in the 
Senate, and I hope the Senate will pro- 
ceed to pass the joint resolution now so 
that it can be sent to the House and re- 
ceive early action in that body. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, if no 
other Senator wishes to speak at this 
time, I now move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of executive 
business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WIL- 
LIaMs in the chair) laid before the Sen- 
ate a message from the President of the 
United States submitting sundry nomi- 
nations, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. CONNALLY, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

George V. Allen, of North Carolina, a For- 
eign Service officer of the class of career min- 
ister, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary to Yugoslavia, to which 
office he was appointed during the last recess 
of the Senate. 

John M. Cabot, of Massachusetts, a Foreign 
Service officer of the class of career minister, 
to be Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plen- 
tpotentiary to Finland; 

Gerald A. Drew, of California, a Foreign 
Service officer of class 1, now United States 
representative on the United Nations Special 
Balkan Committee, to be Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
Hashemite Kingdom of the Jordan; 

H. Merle Cochran, of Arizona, a Foreign 
Service officer of the class of career minister, 
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to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary to the Republic of the United 
States of Indonesia, to which office he was 
appointed during the last recess of the Sen- 
ate; 

Avra M. Warren, of Maryland, a Foreign 
Service officer of the class of career minister, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary to Pakistan, to which office he 
was appointed during the last recess of the 
Senate; 

Ely E. Palmer, of Rhode Island, a Foreign 
Service officer of the class of career minister, 
to be the representative of the United States 
of America on the Conciliation Commission 
for Palestine which was established by reso- 
lution of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations December 11, 1948, to which office he 
Was appointed during the last recess of the 
Senate; 

Jefferson Patterson, of Ohio, a Foreign 
Service officer of class 1, to be the repre- 
sentative of the United States of America 
on the Special Balkan Committee established 
by the General Assembly of the United 
Nations October 21, 1947, vice Gerald A. 
Drew; 

Mrs, Olive Remington Goldman, of Illinois, 
to be the representative of the United States 
of America on the Commission on the Status 
of Women of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil of the United Nations for a term of 3 
years; 

Mark A. May, of Connecticut, to be a mem- 
ber of the United States Advisory Commis- 
sion on Information for a term of 3 years 
expiring January 27, 1953, and until his suc- 
cessor has been appointed and qualified 
(reappointment); 

Justin Miller, of California, to be a mem- 
ber of the United States Advisory Commis- 
sion on Information for a term of 3 years 
expiring January 27, 1953, and until his suc- 
cessor has been appointed and qualified 
(reappointment) ; 

Lewis Clark, of Alabama, a Foreign Service 
officer of the class of career minister, to be 
the representative of the United States of 
America on the United Nations Advisory 
Council for Libya; 

Charles S. Reed 2d, of Ohio, and sundry 
other officers and persons for promotion and 
appointment in the diplomatic service; and 

Glen A. Abbey, of Wisconsin, and sundry 
other Foreign Service officers for promotion 
in the diplomatic service. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 
nominations on the calendar will be 
stated. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Edward W. Barrett, of Connect- 
icut, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
State. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION FOR THE 
BICENTENNIAL OF THE FOUNDING OF 
PORT-AU-PRINCE, REPUBLIC OF HAITI 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of John Shaw Young, of New York, 
to be United States Commissioner to the 
International Exposition for the Bicen- 
tennial of the founding of Port-au- 
Prince, Republic of Haiti. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of United States 
attorneys. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. I ask unanimous 
consent that the nominations of United 
880 attorneys may be confirmed en 

oc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nominations are con- 
firmed en bloc. 


UNITED STATES MARSHALS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of United States 
marshals. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I make the same 
unanimous-consent request with respect 
to the confirmation of the nominations 
of United States marshals. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nominations of United 
States marshals are confirmed en bloc. 


POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. HOLLAND, I make the same 
unanimous-consent request with respect 
to the confirmation of the postmaster 
nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nominations of post- 
masters are confirmed en bloc; and, 
without objection, the President will be 
notified of all nominations this day 
confirmed. 

RECESS 


Mr. HOLLAND. If there be no fur- 
ther business to be transacted at this 
time, I move that the Senate take a 
recess until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
3 o'clock and 16 minutes p. m.) the 
Senate took a recess until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, February 1, 1950, at 12 
o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate January 31 (legislative day of 
January 4), 1950: 

UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

The following-named candidates for pro- 
motion in the Regular Corps of the Public 
Health Service: 


Surgeon to be senior surgeon (equivalent 
to the Army rank of lieutenant colonel): 

Daniel J. Daley 

Senior assistant surgeons to be surgeons 
(equivalent to the Army rank of major): 
Richard H. Linn Wayland J. Hayes, Jr. 
David D. LeGrand Clarke W. Mangun, Jr. 

Dental surgeon to be senior dental sur- 
geon (equivalent to the Army rank of lieu- 
tenant colonel) : 

Donald J. Galagan 

Senior assistant sanitary engineers to be 
sanitary engineers (equivalent to the Army 
rank of major): 
O. John Schmidt Joseph A. Boyer 
Kenneth C. Lauster Ross W. Buck 

Senior assistant pharmacist to be phar- 
macist (equivalent to the Army rank of 
major): 

Joseph P. Crisalli 

Nurse officer to be senior nurse officer 


(equivalent to the Army rank of lieutenant 
colonel) : 


L. Dorothy Carroll 
Assistant nurse officer to be senior assist- 


ant nurse officer (equivalent to the Army 
rank of captain): 


Norma Russell 
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CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate January 31 (legislative day of 
January 4), 1950: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

Edward W. Barrett to be an Assistant Sec- 
retary of State. 

INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION FOR THE BICEN- 
TENNIAL OF THE FOUNDING OF PORT-AU- 
PRINCE, REPUBLIC OF HAITI 
John Shaw Young to be United States 

commissioner to the International Exposi- 

tion for the Bicentennial of the Founding 
of Port-au-Prince, Republic of Haiti. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 

Everett W. Hepp to be United States at- 
torney for division No. 4, district of Alaska. 

Adrian W. Maher to be United States at- 
torney for the district of Connecticut. 

Matthew B. Welsh to be United States at- 
torney for the southern district of Indiana, 

Bernard J. Flynn to be United States at- 
torney for the district of Maryland. 

John J. Sheehan to be United States at- 
torney for the district of New Hampshire. 

Henry L. Hess to be United States attorney 
for the district of Oregon. 


John Joseph Hickey to be United States 
attorney for the district of Wyoming. 
UNITED STATES MARSHALS 
Louis F. Knop, Jr. to be United States 
marshal for the eastern district of Louisiana. 
Henry Robert Bell to be United States 
marshal for the eastern district of Tennessee, 
Earl R. Burns to the United States mar- 
shal for the district of Wyoming. 
POSTMASTERS 
CONNECTICUT 
John F. Heneghan, Hartford, 


MISSISSIPPI 
Debbie W. Miller, Lauderdale, 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Morris L. Meadows, Baileysville. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuespay, JANUARY 31, 1950 


The House met at 12 o'clock neon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, at this noonday moment 
we look backward in gratitude and for- 
ward in confidence, for we know that 
Thou art the same today as Thou wert 
yesterday. 

As we onward walk the paths of duty, 
do Thou endow us with stout hearts and 
open minds. Stimulate us with that 
faith that greets the dawn rather than 
the setting sun; faith in Thee, in our 
fellow men, and in the ultimate triumph 
of all things right. Dismissing past re- 
grets and future fears, send us forth on 
errands of mercy and good will; then we 
shall have the restful satisfaction that 
comes to those who have borne wisely 
and well their part. Fill us with large 
sympathies for others, and bless us 
with complete trust in Thy goodness, and 
Thine shall be the glory forever. 
Through Christ our Saviour. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 
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UNITED STATES COAST GUARD ACADEMY 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 

the following communication: 
JANUARY 25, 1950. 
The SPEAKER, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR MR. SPEAKER: Pursuant to section 
194 of title 14 of the United States Code, I 
have appointed the following members of 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries to serve as members of the Board 

Visitors to the United States Coast Guard 

cademy for the year 1950: Hon. HERBERT C. 

Bonner, Hon. JAMEs B. Hare, Hon. T. MILLET 
Hann. 

As chairman of the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, I am authorized 
to serve as an ex officio member of the Board. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Yours very sincerely, 
S. O. BLAND, Chairman, 


UNITED STATES MERCHANT MARINE 
ACADEMY 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 

the following communication: 
January 30, 1950. 
The SPEAKER, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR. SPEAKER: Pursuant to Public 
Law 301 of the Seventy-eighth Congress, I 
have appointed the following members of 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisherles to serve as members of the Board 
of Visitors to the United States Merchant 
Marine Academy for the year 1950: Hon, 
HERBERT C. BONNER, Hon. DONALD L. O'TOOLE, 
Hon. ALVIN F. 

As chairman of the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, I am authorized 
to serve as an ex officio member of the Board. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Yours very sincerely, 
S. O. BLAND, Chairman, 


COTTON AND PEANUT ACREAGE ALLOT- 
MENTS AND MARKETING QUOTAS 


Mr. PACE. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the further considera- 
tion of House Joint Resolution 398, re- 
lating to cotton and peanut acreage al- 
lotments and marketing quotas under 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
as amended. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of House Joint Resolution 
398, with Mr. Smrrx of Virginia in the 
chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Com- 
mittee rose on yesterday the Clerk had 
read through section 1 of the bill. Are 
there further amendments to section 1? 

Mr. WHITE of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Wurre of Cali- 
fornia: On page 2, line 10, strike out the 
figure “40” and insert in Meu thereof the 
figure “50,” 


Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE of California. I yield. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that debate on this 
amendment be limited to 10 minutes, 5 
minutes for the proponent and 5 minutes 
for the committee. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITE of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I will make my remarks very brief, 
inasmuch as we debated this matter yes- 
terday quite thoroughly. This amend- 
ment is one which would certainly not 
require very much of an expenditure in 
addition to the estimate which has been 
provided by the Department of Agricul- 
ture covering the cost of this resolution. 
It is a very small matter insofar as funds 
are concerned. This 40-percent restric- 
tion which is now in the resolution at- 
tempts to tell the farmer that he shall 
not plant cotton but once in 3 years on 
his total land. I think that is wrong. I 
think it is perfectly good husbandry to 
plant cotton every other year. That is 
just what this 50-percent amendment 
would allow. On that basis,.Mr. Chair- 
man, I submit that the amendment 
should be adopted. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like the mem- 
bership to understand the meaning of 
the amendment. For 10 years or more 
the cotton-quota law has contained a 
provision that no allotment to a farm 
should exceed, under the old law, 40 per- 
cent of the cotton planted and the cotton 
diverted in 1937. That was found wise. 
After giving each State, including the 
State of Georgia and the State of Cali- 
fornia and other States, all of the cotton 
that they are rightfully entitled to as 
their fair portion of the national quota 
and after the counties have received 
their full share we are coming now, due 
to some inequities which have arisen, 
and adding to them, giving every grower 
up to 70 percent of his 3-year average or 
50 percent of his highest planting in 
either 1946, 1947, or 1948. 

In its wisdom, the committee limited 
that by saying we will build you up to 
70 percent, but not beyond 40 percent of 
your entire cultivated acreage on your 
farm. 8 

The gentleman from California [Mr. 
Wuite] now proposes to strike that 40 
percent and say that we can give him up 
to half of his entire cultivated land on his 
farm. 

It was estimated by the committee that 
the 40-percent limitation would cut off 
of the 1,400,000-acre estimate otherwise 
added between one hundred and two 
hundred thousand acres. There has 
been no estimate made as to what the 
effect of the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from California would be, but 
certainly it would add additional acreage 
over and above what the 40 percent 
would do. 

We think the bill now provides rather 
liberal contributions, due to the inequi- 
ties. Therefore, I am quite sure it is the 
view of a majority of the committee that 
this amendment should not be approved, 

Mr. WHITE of California, Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PACE. Certainly, I yield. 

Mr. WHITE of California. The gen- 
tleman stated that the 1938 law provided 
for 40 percent of the 1937 planting. Does 
he not mean 50 percent? 
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Mr. PACE. No, sir. The old law was 
that no county would be given less than 
60 percent of the 1937 planted and di- 
verted and no farm would be given less 
than 50 percent of the 1937 planted and 
diverted, but that this amendment 
should not increase the allotment to the 
farm greater than 40 percent of the cul- 
tivated land. 

Mr. WHITE of California. That is 
correct. 

Mr. PACE. As I understand the gen- 
tleman’s amendment, he says that in this 
instance it shall not be less than 50 per- 
cent of the cultivated land. I think the 
resolution as submitted is well balanced, 
and respectfully ask that the amendment 
be defeated. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PACE. Certainly I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Iam in 
accord with the gentleman’s views that 
this amendment should be defeated. But 
will the gentleman explain to the House 
about the minimum acreage that a cot- 
ton farmer can get. Is that 5 acres that 
he is allowed? There is some misunder- 
standing about it. 

Mr. PACE. The new law is exactly 
the same as the old law since 1938, 
namely, that any farmer who has been 
growing 5 acres or less of cotton will suf- 
fer no cut whatever. He will be given 
an allotment for the full amount that 
he has been growing, up to5acres. Then 
the law further provides that for those 
who have 5 acres up to 15 acres they 
shall get an additional, special allotment 
to build them up toward 15 acres; the 
idea being that it will take something in 
that range, between 5 and 15 acres, to 
give a man acreage comparable with his 
needs. I hope that covers the situation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for three additional min- 
utes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time has al- 
ready been fixed. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia has expired. 

All time on the amendment having 
expired, the question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. WHITE]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment which is at the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HarE: On page 
2, line 8, after the colon and before the word 
“Provided” insert the following: “Provided, 
That the allotment to each farm shall be 
determined by the county committee, sub- 
ject to review in accordance with section 3 
of this resolution, on the basis of satisfactory 
evidence submitted by the producers.” 


Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a unanimous- consent 
request? 

Mr. HARE. I yield. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the debate on this 
amendment be limited to 10 minutes, 5 
minutes to be reserved for the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Pace]? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, in my 
opinion, this amendment is what may be 
considered as a clarifying amendment. 
It is recognized that the State of Texas 
has been subjected to what is commonly 
known as the California clause. It is 
further recognized that the acreage al- 
lotted to the State of Texas was sub- 
jected to the clause because the phrase 
“actually planted’ was used in the 
original law. It is further recognized 
that the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics statistics are inaccurate. It is 
further recognized that the reason we 
are here now is because of maladminis- 
tration of the law; that is, not in accord- 
ance with the intent of this Congress. 

The purpose of this amendment is to 
place the responsibility where it lies, par- 
ticularly to permit the county com- 
mittees to allocate acreage to each indi- 
vidual farmer in accordance with the 
legal evidence which he can submit to 
such committee with regard to the acre- 
age he actually planted in cotton during 
the basic years. There is nothing hard 
to understand about the amendment; in 
fact, it is easy to understand; it just 
places the responsibility with the county 
committee, deprives the Department of 


Agriculture of the responsibility of say-- 


ing “You planted so much,” and saying 
to the county committee instead: “You 
determine how much the farmer 
planted.” 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARE. I yield. 

Mr. ALBERT. The gentleman's pur- 
pose by this amendment is to try to 
simplify the business of making appeals. 

Mr. HARE. That is absolutely true; 
that is, to place the responsibility on the 
county committee which can determine 
the case of each individual farmer. 

Mr. FISHER. As I understand the 
gentleman’s amendment, and I am sorry 
I did not hear it read, it has reference to 
what he hopes will prove to be a more 
accurate way of arriving at the actual 
acreage rather than depending on the 
BAE statistics. 

Mr. HARE. That is absolutely correct. 

Mr. FISHER. I recall that in the de- 
bate 2 or 3 days ago it was stated that the 
present method was based upon estimate 
and speculation. 

Mr. HARE. That is true. 

Mr. FISHER. It is true because the 
BAE does not have the record of the 
actual plantings. Is that correct? 

Mr.HARE. That is true. 

Mr. FISHER. Therefore, inevitably, 
under such a program there would be 
some injustice produced because of the 
fact that the BAE does not and cannot 
have the statistics in the small localities 
of each State. 

Mr. HARE. That is true. 

Mr. FISHER. And the gentleman’s 
amendment proposes to correct that by 
giving the county committees some con- 
trol or jurisdiction over determining the 
amount of acreage the individual farmer 
is entitled to. 

Mr. HARE. That is true. I think it 
is recognized that the Department of 
Agriculture cannot effectively and ac- 
curately determine what the farmer has 
actually planted, and I propose to give 
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that responsibility to people who do 
know. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentieman yield further? 

Mr. HARE. I shall be pleased to. 

Mr. FISHER. I wish to point out for 
the record that in the area from which 
I come there are probably half a dozen 
counties in which very careful surveys 
have been made mostly by the county 
committees with respect to the accuracy 
of the BAE figures; and in a number of 
them it has turned out to be a matter 
of pure speculation when compared 
with the actual known facts. The BAE 
figures are from 25 to 35 percent under 
the actual plantings. That is not a mat- 
ter of speculation, but a matter of 
known fact. 

Mr. HARE. I can cite the gentleman 
a specific instance, the instance of a man 
in a neighboring county to mine. When 
he received his particular acreage allot- 
ment he went to the county committee, 
showed them his crop-insurance receipts 
where he had planted 75 or 80 acres of 
cotton and paid insurance on it, but the 
BAE adjusted figures indicated he did 
not do that. They indicated he planted 
only 35 or 40. 

If we do not specifically state the pro- 
cedure to be followed and definitely de- 
fine the responsibility of each adminis- 
trator, then we can only expect some 
bureaucrat in the Department of Agri- 
culture to foul up the program in order 
that the socialistic Brannan plan will 
have a greater appeal because the farm- 
ers will be disgusted with the present 
program. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
South Carolina undoubtedly has men- 
tioned an important problem and equally 
undoubtedly the committee has dealt 
with it. If the Members will turn to 
page 1129 of yesterday's Recorp, the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. Harris] in- 
serted there a letter from the Deputy Ad- 
ministrator of the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration in which he sets 
out in detail exactly how this problem is 
going to be handled. 

There is some complaint about the 
BAE figures in some counties. It is set 
out there that under this resolution when 
a cotton farmer’s allotment is fixed he 
will be mailed a notice. The notice 
states: 

If you are not satisfied with this allotment, 
either from the base acreage or from the 
percentage standpoint, you can enter an 
appeal. 


Then a public notice will be given every 
other farmer in the county who does not 
get an increase in acreage that he might 
file an appeal. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not want to be 
unkind to the committees in my State or 
in South Carolina or anywhere else, but 
here is the story. You can take it as you 
like. The Department of Agriculture and 
this committee have some concern about 
letting any county committees control 
this situation. Why? We are now saying 
to X county that we are going to give the 
farmers of that county an additional 
acreage to build them up to 70 percent 
of their past history. We are going to 
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add that to what they now have. What 
is going to be the inclination of some 
county committeemen? If you will study 
what has been done in the last 90 days 
you know what can happen. 

The county committee men will say: 
“Well, here, we are going to get something 
extra. We will revise these bases and 
these other figures and instead of bring- 
ing 5,000 more acres into this county we 
will bring 25,000 more in. It does not 
take anything from anybody. We are 
going to reach out and get it and add 
that much more.” 

The system here is that if your BAE 
figures are not right we are not going to 
let that county committee decide it, but 
we are going to let a review committee 
composed of members of committee 
members from the surrounding counties 
settle it. We are going to let the whole 
group of that area determine whether or 
not the BAE estimates are correct. If the 
farmer goes before the review commit- 
tee, and, as the gentleman from South 
Carolina says, has proof to show that the 
BAE estimates on the base acreage are in- 
correct, they will be corrected and addi- 
tional acreage will be added. But I ap- 
peal to the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina, I appeal to the Members of the 
House, in the name of orderly adminis- 
tration do not put this temptation into 
the hands of your respective county com- 
mittees where they will without cost to 
anybody just reach up and get more 70's, 
more 70's, and still more 70's until the 
additional acreage under this resolution 
will not be 1,400,000 but will likely be 
three or four million acres added on. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PACE. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. HARE. I think the gentleman 
may be taking a little counsel of his fears 
because I think he recognizes as I stated 
before that we are here because of mal- 
administration in the Department of 
Agriculture. The only thing I am in- 
tending to do or trying to do is to spell 
out in the law just what the Department 
of Agriculture in its procedure will do. 

Mr. PACE. I may say to the distin- 
guished gentleman that the Department 
itself has spelled it out in the form of a 
letter to the distinguished gentleman 
from Arkansas, which he put in the Rrc- 
ORD, and he says in detail exactly how 
they are going to correct these BAE esti- 
mates, and I hope it suits the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. - Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PACE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes; it does suit the 
gentleman from Arkansas. And is it 
not a fact that the difference in the pro- 
posal of the gentleman from South Car- 
olina and the method of administra- 
tion by the Department is the fact that 
a committee outside of the county will 
determine it, and under his amendment 
the local county committee will deter- 
mine it. 

Mr. PACE. The statement of the 
gentleman from Arkansas should be sig- 
nificant, because no cne has complained 
more bitterly than the gcntleman from 
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Arkansas has about the incorrectness of 
these BAE estimates, and when he says 
that the letter from the Department sat- 
isfies him, it certainly ought to satisfy 
everybody else in this House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 
All time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. HARE]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, first, I wish to say that 
this is a most propitious time and I can- 
not permit the opportunity to pass with- 
out saying a few words in tribute to the 
ranking member cf the Committee on 
Agriculture, the distinguished gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Pace], who has 
announced his intention to retire from 
the Congress at the expiration of his 
present term. 

Mr, Chairman, speaking for myself 
and all of my constituents, the people of 
Louisiana, and I am sure I might say for 
all of the South and all of the other agri- 
cultural States of the United States, it 
is with deep regret that we have learned 
of the intention of our esteemed col- 
league and friend. 

Mr. Pace came to the Seventy-fifth 
Congress in 1937, and while it was not 
possible for him to become a member of 
the Committee on Agriculture at that 
time, coming from an agricultural State 
and being intensely interested in mat- 
ters pertaining to agriculture, it was not 
long before he attained his desire to be 
transferred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

From that time on, due to his ability, 
his interest and knowledge of agricul- 
tural problems, his study and hard work 
and devotion to the subject, he rapidly 
advanced on the committee until last 
year he became the ranking majority 
member of the Agricultural Committee. 

Mr. Pace was so well informed on all 
matters pertaining to agriculture that 
many of the Members sought his counsel 
and advice, which he ungrudgingly gave, 
and since I have been a Member of Con- 
gress I have called upon him many times 
for information and advice and he never 
failed to advise and assist me in my 
work, and, representing an agricultural 
district, his guidance was most helpful 
and greatly appreciated. 

Mr. Chairman, in the retirement of 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Pace], 
his State, the Congress, and the Nation 
will lose a faithful and able legislator; 
agriculture will lose a learned and de- 
voted champion, and especially we, the 
younger Members of the House will lose 
a true and solicitous friend, one who 
was never too busy to advise and help us. 

Mr. Chairman, at this time, this coun- 
try can ill afford to lose men of the type, 
character, and ability of such men as 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Pace] 
and the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
WHITTINGTON], chairman of the Public 
Works Committee, who is also retiring 
this year. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LARCADE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 
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Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, as the next 
door neighbor and friend of the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Pace] and 
speaking for all of the people of our 
State, I express the hope that the gen- 
tleman may be induced to change his 
mind and continue his service here in 
this House where he is so badly needed, 

Mr. LARCADE. I hope so, too. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LARCADE. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Lousiana. 

Mr. BRCOKS. As a Member of the 
House who came here during the same 
Congress which saw the beginning of 
the congressional career of the gentle- 
man from Georgia IMr. Pace], I wish to 
join with the gentleman from Louisiana 
[Mr. Larcape], in his kind remarks with 
reference to STEVE Pace. I think he has 
been one of the most valuable men in the 
House of Representatives, and he cer- 
tainly has been a tower of strength to 
Louisiana agriculture. I join with my 
friend from Georgia [Mr. Cox] in the 
hope that he will reconsider and remain 
with us. 

Mr. LARCADE. I thank the gentle- 
man for his observation. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LARCADE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma, 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, as a 
new member on the great Committee on 
Agriculture, who has had the honor of 
serving on two important subcommittees 
presided over by the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Pace] I would like to say 
that he is the best example I have ever 
met of the fact that in Congress and else- 
where hard work and ability pay divi- 
dends. 

Mr. LARCADE. Iagree with the gen- 
tleman fully. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LARCADE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, I 
should just like to add my own personal 
and humble evaluation of the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Pace] whom I regard 
as one of my closest personal friends, 
who served here with me throughout 
these past 16 years. He is a valuable 
man. It is to be hoped that he will re- 
consider, because we in this House can 
ill afford to lose a man of the ability 
he possesses. 

Mr. LARCADE. I thank the gentle- 
man for his remarks. 

Mr. Chairman, secondly, on yesterday 
I commented upon a meeting of cotton 
farmers held in my district, and sub- 
mitted their recommendations in regard 
to amendment of the cotton-acreage-al- 
lotment law, and this morning I am in 
receipt of a further communication from 
my district and State on the subject, 
and wherein it is stated that— 

At the last State committee meeting we 
discussed the subject of inequitable cotton 
allotments that have been established on a 
number of Louisiana farms under the pres- 
ent law. We also discussed the relief that 
might be afforded by different proposals for 
amending the present law. We have just 
received a copy of House Joint Resolution 
398, introduced by Mr. Coolxr on January 
17, 1950. This resolution provides for in- 
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creasing allotments to those farms which 
have in the past planted a large percentage 
of their cropland to cotton. For the sake 
of brevity we will call this the 70-50-40 
provision. It will correct a number of the 
inequities under the present law but will 
not correct inequities existing on a substan- 
tial number of other farms. 

In the last State committee meeting we 
considered the case of a farmer who has 40 
acres of cropland and only a 5-acre allot- 
ment. This farmer is just getting started 
in farming and is buying his farm through 
the Farmers Home Administration. This 
case is typical of quite a number of farmers 
which county committees believe are enti- 
tled to additional allotment. 

Mr. CooLey’s resolution does provide for 
the release of acreage allotments by farms 
which have more than they want but this 
released acreage must first be used to off- 
set any increase in acreage allotments in the 
county because of the 70-50-40 provision, 
Then if there is any released acreage left 
after this has been done it may be used to 
correct inequities in allotments on other 
farms in the county. There are parishes in 
every section of Louisiana which will not be 
able to get farmers to release enough acreage 
to offset the increase in allotments provided 
by the 70-50-40 provision. These parishes 
will, therefore, have no acreage to reappor- 
tion to other farms. On the other hand a 
number of the parishes in the State will be 
able to obtain more released acreage than is 
needed to offset the increases because of the 
70-50-40 provision and more than they will 
need to distribute to other farmers in the 
parishes which have inequitable allotments. 
We had hoped that the present law would be 
amended in a manner that would permit 
that part of the released acreage in any 
parish in excess of the needs of the parish 
to be transferred to other parishes which 
might need the acreage. In past years when 
farmers released acreage allotments they did 
not need, half of this released acreage stayed 
in the parish and half was turned in to the 
State committee, The State committee al- 
located its share of this released acreage back 
to the parishes in accordance with the need 
for the acreage. 


Mr. Chairman, while I am certain that 
the Committee will resolve this matter 
under consideration to the best interests 
of all concerned, I am submitting the 
views of my constituents for your consid- 
eration, and I have full confidence in the 
decision which will be made to correct 
the problem to the fullest extent pos- 
sible at this time. 

Mr. PICKETT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the Committee has just 
rejected an amendment offered by the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Hare], the purpose of which was to fix 
the responsibility for the determination 
of the amount of acreage allotted to the 
individual farmer in the hands of the 
county committee. 

I think the amendment, had it been 
adopted in proper form, would have 
achieved the purpose of eliminating 
probably the grossest of the inequities 
that have crept into the allocation of 
acreage under the existing law. How- 
ever, that amendment has been rejected. 
Therefore, may I ask the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Pace] a question in 
reference to the determination of the 
allocation under the bill as it now reads? 

On page 2, line 5, appears the phrase 
“if the owner or operator of the farm ap- 
plies in writing for the allotment author- 
ized by this section and certifies that 
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the acreage allotted will be planted to 
cotton.” 

What character of notice, if any, is the 
man who does not have the amount of 
acreage that this proposal here intends 
to give him going to get in order that he 
may make the application for the acre- 
age that he will be allotted if this pro- 
posal becomes law? 

Mr. PACE. That is covered by the 
letter I referred to, inserted by the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas. In the first in- 
stance, the committee will look to its rec- 
ords and see, for example, that the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Texas has 
only 50 percent of his 3-year aver- 
age. They will then automatically mail 
to the gentleman from Texas as a cotton 
grower, if he should be, a notice that 
“according to our records you are en- 
titled to an increased allotment of so 
many acres to bring you up to 70 percent. 
If you will come to this office and file 
a request for it with a declaration of 
intent to plant it, it will be allocated to 
you.” 

Mr. PICKETT. Will that notice go to 
every man who under the proposal we 
now have will get an increase in his acre- 
age up to the point of the 70 percent or 
the 50 percent of his plantings? 

Mr. PACE. That is true. The man 
who does not get an increase does not 
get that individual notice, but Mr. Wool- 
ley has agreed to direct the county com- 
mittee to give wide publicity to the fact 
that the person who does not get an 
increase, if he is dissatisfied with his 
base acreage or allocation, may file an 
appeal immediately to the review com- 
mittee. We have tried as best we know 
how, staying within the limits of reason, 
to correct the situation which has so 
greatly disturbed the gentleman from 
Texas. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. PICKETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. Is it not true, so that 
we may perfectly understand what the 
situation is, that the notice will go out 
to the individual farmer on the present 
listing, which generally is the BAE 
figures? 

Mr. PACE. I said as much. 

Mr. PICKETT. One further ques- 
tion: Under the terms of the resolution 
that is now pending, does not the county 
committee have the authority, if this 
becomes law, to make a determination in 
its own right of any amount of increase 
that the individual farmer is entitled to, 
and then send him a notice advising him 
that is the amount of acreage the com- 
mittee figures he is entitled to, and in- 
vite him to come in and get it corrected 
by calling their attention to the fact that 
it is not correct, and appealing from it, 
if that be the case? 

Mr. PACE. Certainly the local com- 
mittee has the right to correct errors. It 
is contemplated that will be done. But 
it is not contemplated the local com- 
mittee can make a wholesale revision of 
the base acreage in that county. It 
must be done by individual farms, and it 
must be done under the general super- 
vision—get this straight, please—of the 
State committee. In every instance the 
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action of the local committee is subject 
to review by the State committee. 

Mr. PICKETT. Then you have a 
double-barreled review under this reso- 
lution, one by the review committee 
provided under section 3 of the bill, and 
the other by the State committee. 

Mr. PACE. The gentleman did not 
follow my language closely. The action 
by the local committee is subject to re- 
view by the State committee. The ac- 
tion by the review committee is final. 

Mr. PICKETT. I think the gentle- 
man did not accurately follow my lan- 
guage because we do have two reviews 
on it, one of the county committee and 
one of the individual's allocation. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PICKETT, I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. Is it not a fact that 
the way it will actually work under this 
resolution—the county committee must 
certify to the individual farmer 70 per- 
cent of his actual planting as listed in 
the office as his eligible allotment for 
the year? 

Mr. PICKETT. That is my informa- 
tion concerning it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. . Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word, and 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, there 
probably never has been in the history 
of the American Congress such a flood 
of propaganda directed against any piece 
of legislation affecting only one section 
of the country as has been directed 
against the central Arizona project, rep- 
resented by S. 75 and H. R. 934. Mem- 
bers of Congress have been deluged with 
letters, newspaper and magazine ar- 
ticles—all expensive to disseminate, all 
cleverly written and most of it highly 
fallacious—intended to poison the minds 
of the Members against this pending 
legislation. In spite of this opposition, 
S. 75 has been amended and reported 
favorably. 

The Bureau of Reclamation has made 
an exhaustive study of all phases of the 
central Arizona project and has found 
it feasible in every respect, and has rec- 
ommended its authorization and con- 
struction. The Secretary of the Interior 
has so recommended. 

The best engineers in the West favor 
this project. The Colorado River Basin 
States Committee, made up of outstand- 
ing authorities in the Western States, 
has spent many years studying Cali- 
fornia’s objections and has taken posi- 
tive action, finding against all of the 
California contentions. This authorita- 
tive committee adopted on October 2, 
1947, a statement of principle refuting 
the California contentions and uphold- 
ing the Arizona views. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to call 
attention to the remarks of one of our 
Members who undoubtedly has been mis- 
led by the aforesaid propaganda. I am 
reading now from page 1130 of yester- 
day’s Rxconp in the first column near 
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the bottom of the page. This is from 
the remarks of Congressman Rich, of 
Pennsylvania. I read: 

But think of it. It is going to cost $1,250,- 
000,000 to put this land under cultivation, 
which will then cost you $1,600 dn acre, and 
after you get the land it will be worth $200 
an acre. Is that not asinine? 


Mr. Chairman, if true, it is asinine. 
However, that one column contains more 
mathematical inaccuracies than I have 
ever seen on a printed page. The gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania seems to pay no 
attention to decimal points or ciphers. 
A careful inspection of this speech will 
show that he has misplaced one or two 
or three ciphers as if they mean nothing, 
Where did he get this information? 

Talk about putting cotton land in Ari- 
zona under irrigation at a cost of $1,600 
which will afterward be worth only $200 
an acre. He asks, “Is this asinine?” III 
say that is asinine, but I am sorry to 
say the asinine part of it, Mr. Chairman, 
is that the gentleman does not know his 
facts. He does not have his figures cor- 
rect. If you consider a multiple-purpose 
project such as the central Arizona proj- 
ect is, and take the total cost of the proj- 
ect, of which irrigation is only one phase, 
and divide the number of acres to be 
watered into the total cost of the project 
and ignore the other features of the proj- 
ect, of course you get an asinine result, 
That may be mathematics but it is dis- 
torted and twisted. 

I want to say to you southern gentle- 
men that we do have some surplus cot- 
ton in Arizona. Also we have been grow- 
ing it on land which is included in the 
Arizona project bill, H. R. 934. But if 
we had had sufficient water in Arizona we 
would not have to plant so much of 
that land to cotton. Why not? Mind 
you, we grow vegetables, such as head 
lettuce, carrots, broccoli, cauliflower, and 
similar products, to say nothing of citrus, 
and grow them in a season when most 
of this country is covered with snow. 

How many of you produce dates? Ari- 
zona produces 2,000,000 pounds of dates 
annually. It is a milion-dollar industry 
annually with us. Where in your State 
does the date palm flourish? When the 
Shah of Persia came to Arizona a few 
weeks ago, we took him out to Col. Dale 
Bumstead’s ranch, west of Phoenix, and 
he got dates and other fruit that he 
could never eat from his own soil in 
Persia; better dates than grown any 
place in Arabia. 

Most of our irrigation production 
yielding greatest revenue in that south- 
west country is not competitive. I heard 
a distinguished gentleman from Michi- 
gan say one time: Munnock, I was 
amazed when I saw what you were pro- 
ducing down there, but what amazed me 
most was that it was not in competition 
with anything we grow in Michigan.” 

I said to the Congressman: “I would 
like to have you say that on the floor of 
the House. I-have been trying to im- 
press that fact.” 

Give us water for that land—Arizona’s 
own water out of the Colorado River— 
and we will not grow cotton. We want 
to get away from cotton. We will grow 
crops that will bring in much greater 
revenue, and thus you will not be both- 
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ered with Arizona irrigated cotton land 
in any of these reclamation bills. 

I earnestly request that the Members 
of this House do not permit themselves 
to be misled by the steady barrage of 
false and misleading propaganda to 
which they are being subjected, and I 
further request that each Member of 
this House study the record and famil- 
iarize himself with all of the above mat- 
ters. I feel confident that any impartial 
mind studying this matter will recognize 
the truth and the soundness of Arizona’s 
position. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arizona has expired. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, this 
measure to increase cotton-acreage al- 
lotments is an improvement over the 
present law. 

But I want to warn the Congress now 
that you are starting out on a dangerous 
policy of regimenting the farmers of this 
country. 

You have already virtually made a 
closed shop of peanut growing. The 
farmers of your districts as a rule cannot 
grow peanuts and sell them on the open 
market, unless they have been growing 
them for that purpose heretofore. As a 
result, you note a scarcity of them every- 
where. 

You have made a closed shop of to- 
bacco growing, in order to raise the price 
of tobacco, and at the same time you 
have placed on embargo on exporting 
tobacco seed. It is a penitentiary of- 
fense to ship tobacco seed out of the 
United States. Here is the law; let me 
read it to you. It is— 
unlawful to export any tobacco seed and/or 
live tobacco plants from the United States 
or any Territory subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof, to any foreign country, port, or 
place, unless such exportation and/or trans- 
portation is in pursuance of a written permit 
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Such permit shall be granted by the Secre- 
tary only upon application therefor and after 
proof satisfactory to him that such seed or 
plants are to be used for experimental pur- 
poses only. 

Sec. 2. Any persons violating any of the 
provisions of this act shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and shall be punished by a fine of 
not more than $5,000 or by imprisonment for 
not more than 1 year, or by both such fine 
and imprisonment. 


You do not propose to have those peo- 
ple in foreign countries raise their own 
tobacco. The program seems to be to 
ship tobacco to foreign countries and pay 
for it out of the so-called Marshall 
plan—the Bevin plan—that is, out of the 
American taxpayers’ pockets. 

Now you are starting in to regiment 
the rest of the American farmers—be- 
ginning with the small cotton farmers. 

No man in this Congress has worked 
harder than I have for the small farmers 
of this country. I do not hesitate to say 

that no other 10 men in this House have 
done more to electrify the farm homes 
of this country than I have—to extend 
to the farmers the benefits of cheap elec- 
tricity. 

Now Congress has embarked upon a 
program of regimentation that I fear 
will drive thousands of them from their 
fields. 

xCVI——_74 
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Oh, I know some of you will say that 
this program has held cotton up. It did 
not do anything of the kind. It held it 
down. If cotton had gone to its normal 
value, as wheat did, in recent years, it 
would have gone to 75 cents or a dollar 
a pound. 

Not a single one of you who has spoken 
on this measure has even referred to the 
currency, to the circulating medium of 
the United States, to the amount of 
money in circulation. 

Prices, in a free country, are governed 
by two things: The volume of the Na- 
tion’s currency multiplied by the velocity 
of its circulation. 

In 1914, when cotton was 11 cents a 
pound, we had $3,459,000,000 in circula- 
tion. 

In 1928, when cotton was 20 cents a 
pound normally—and I know what I am 
talking about, because I investigated the 
manipulation on the exchange at that 
time, and cotton went back up to 20 cents 
a pound and stabilized there. At that 
time we had less than $5,000,000,000 in 
circulation. 

On August 31, 1949, we had $27,392,- 
000,000 in circulation or more than five 
times as much as we had in 1928 when 
cotton was 20 cents a pound. 

If the Government had kept its hands 
off the supply of cotton and off the cotton 
market, in my opinion it would have gone 
to 75 cents or a dollar a pound, at the 
time when wheat went to $3.75 a bushel 
and prices of other commodities reached 
a similar level. 

No, you are regimenting the cotton 
growers, and I fear it will bring ruin to 
many little cotton farmers. 

Mr. WHITE of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. For a question only. 

Mr. WHITE of California. I should 
like to say to the gentleman that the 
public power group—— 

Mr. RANKIN. Oh, I know what the 
gentleman is going to say; I will answer 
that at the proper time. I know the 
Power Trust does not like my attitude on 
public power, and on rural electrification. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Does the gentle- 
man advocate the abolition entirely of 
the price-support program? 

Mr. RANKIN. My opinion is that the 
so-called price-support program has had 
the effect of holding the price of cotton 
down instead of holding it up. 

Human liberty is worth more than a 
fictitious price for cotton that somebody 
down in the Department of Agriculture 
from Pike’s Peak proposes to fix. 

Remember that this is but the begin- 
ning. I see now that they propose to 
fix the acreage of soybeans. 

Then they propose to fix the acreage 
of wheat. 

Now they are proposing to fix the acre- 
age of corn. 

Next they will tell you how many cows 
you can milk, how many eggs you can 
sell, how many chickens you can sell, how 
many beef cattle you can raise, how 
many hogs you can kill, how many po- 
tatoes you can raise. 
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This is one of the most dangerous pro- 
grams of regimentation that we have 
ever embarked upon; and I am afraid it 
will result in doing the farmers more 
harm than good. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. This will be all 
right for those who have got some cot- 
ton, but where are you if you do not get 
in? And that is the trouble, there are 
many people who are not getting enough 
to earn a living out of this thing. 

Mr. RANKIN. I see some of the fel- 
lows who have been raising the most sand 
here for this proposition are fixed all 
right; their counties have been raising 
over a hundred thousand bales of cot- 
ton. 

The greatest thing in America is Amer- 
ican freedom, American liberty; and if 
you let the price of cotton rise to the 
economic level justified by the circulat- 
ing medium they will get more out of it 
in the long run than they will by regi- 
menting them and driving the little 
farmer out of his field for the benefit of 
the man who farms by proxy. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. PACE. How, then, does the gen- 
tleman account for the fact that in his 
great State of Mississippi a larger per- 
centage of the farmers voted for this 
program than in any other State? 

Mr. RANKIN. Because they were told 
that this was the only way they could get 
a reasonable price. They were misled 
into it. 

I am not in favor of making a closed 
shop of the peanut-growing industry. 

I am not in favor of making a closed 
shop of the tobacco-growing industry. 

I am not in favor of making a closed 
shep of the cotton-growing industry. 

I am not in favor of driving the little 
man from his farm. 

I am not in favor of making a closed 
shop of the soybean-growing industry. 

I am not in favor of making a closed 
shop of the dairy industry. 

I am not in favor of making a closed 
shop of the chicken-growing, or the egg- 
growing, or the livestock-growing indus- 
try. 

In my opinion you are starting out on 
a program that is going to lead to the 
place the old British Empire has reached, 
ve very depth of socialistic regimenta- 

on. 

Mr. WHITE of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE of California. The gen- 
tleman is a lawyer, is he not? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. WHITE of California. Is not the 
law a closed shop? 

Mr. RANKIN. No; you can get in 
court; I will take the gentleman into 
court any time he wants to go. All he 
has to do is to stand an examination to 
get licenses to practice law. 

I call attention to the fact that Fresno 
County, the home county of the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. WHITE], pro- 
duced 336,140 bales of cotton last year, 
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or about 40 times as much as was pro- 
duced by the average county in the aver- 
age cotton-growing State. 

I am protesting against what I think 
is a dangerous trend, and I think that 
when the folks realize what all this 
means there will be a reaction in this 
country that will wake the Congress up 
to a realization of the fact that the 
American people still believe in consti- 
tutional government. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. CHURCH. For 3 or 4 days now we 
have been working on what I call an 
un-American freedom bill, and I con- 
gratulate the gentleman for calling this 
a most important thing. This freedom 
is more valuable than regimentation. 

Mr. Human freedom is 
more valuable than an extra acre of cot- 
ton for one man which is taken away 
from another. 

Mr. TACKETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. TACKETT. May I say to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi that I am in 
accord with his statements. It will not 
be over 4 or 5 years, once we start on 
this road, when the farmer will be told 
exactly how many chickens he can raise, 
how many eggs he can grow, how many 
cows he can milk; it will not be long 
before the farmer’s freedom is gone. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. REES. The gentleman made a 
statement at the beginning of his dis- 
cussion that there is a penalty for ship- 
ping tobacco seed out of the United 
States. Does the gentleman mean that 
they penalize a person for sending to- 
bacco seed out of the country? 

Mr. RANKIN. They send him to the 
ee I have just read you the 

aw. 

Mr. REES. Where does the gentleman 
get that idea? 

Mr. RANKIN. Congress passed a law 
here to that effect. 

Mr. REES. When was that? 

Mr, RANKIN. In 1940. 

Mr. REES. Then it is about time to 
repeal it. 

Mr. RANKIN. That is up to Congress. 
wig REES. Let us offer a bill to repeal 

at. 

Mr. RANKIN. Any Member can do so, 

Mr, DEGRAFFENRIED. Mr, Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Alabama. 

Mr. pbEGRAFFENRIED. Regardless of 
the soundness of the gentleman’s views, 
having gone along with a control pro- 
gram as long as we have, does the gen- 
tleman intend to vote for this resolution? 

Mr. RANKIN. I said that this resolu- 
beg is an improvement over the present 
aw. 8 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. May I 
call the gentleman’s attention to the fact 
there has been a bill introduced by me 
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in the Congress several times to repeal 
this embargo on tobacco seed because I 
do not like to see them deceive the good 
women voters and all those other people. 

Mr. RANKIN. I am more interested 
in protecting the liberties of the Amer- 
ican people than I am in tobacco seed. 

I am simply pointing out the extreme 
dangers of embarking upon a program 
of regimentation that may result in the 
destruction of that liberty and freedom 
our people have enjoyed for the last 300 
years. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that 
this attack on the farm program should 
go unnoticed. The gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] seems to over- 
look the fact that during the war we 
substantially increased production and 
expanded our agriculture. Production 
was geared to the wheels of war, and our 
farmers did a magnificent job. In fact, 
the world was amazed by the accomplish- 
ments of the American farmer, who with 
less labor, less machinery, less fertilizer, 
and less land in production broke all past 
records. In this transition period from 
war to peace, all segments of our economy 
have made major adjustments. We are 
now trying to provide the machinery 
which will enable our farmers to reduce 
production so as to bring production in 
line with reasonable consumer demand. 

I want it clearly understood, and I 
have said this in every part of my own 
district—I hate and despise the very 
thought of regimenting farmers and of 
controlling American agriculture. Ihope 
for the day when the farmers of our 
Nation can plant freely in the spring and 
harvest abundantly in the fall, with the 
knowledge and satisfaction that the 
products of their toil may be sold profit- 
ably in the market places of the world. I 
regard crop control only as a necessary 
expedient; it is not a solution to the 
problems which are now plaguing Ameri- 
can agriculture. A real solution will only 
be found when we are able to expand our 
markets either at home or abroad for the 
products of our fields. At the present 
moment, however, every intelligent per- 
son knows that but for the support pro- 
gram, accompanied by the control pro- 
gram, the farmers of this Nation would 
today be in bankruptcy. If control of 
cotton had been defeated on December 15 
in the referendum which was held that 
day, the support price on cotton would 
have dropped from 90 percent of parity to 
50 percent of parity, or $50 a bale. As 
pointed out here on Friday, and in the 
course of the debate on this resolution, 
the Government will soon have on hand 
from 8,000,000 to 9,000,000 bales of cotton. 
Had cotton dropped $50 a bale, the Gov- 
ernment would stand to suffer a loss of 
from $400,000,000 to $450,000,000, to say 
nothing about bankrupting the cotton 
farmers of the Nation and destroying 
their purchasing power. 

It is easy to cry out about regimenta- 
tion, but the farmers of my district and 
State are not alarmed by such cries. The 
farmers of my district and State like this 
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program, which enables them to control 
production and enables them to take ad- 
vantage of the price-support program, 
On many occasions they have approved 
control programs with a vote of from 
90 to 98 percent. They do not need any- 
one from Mississippi or from the west 
coast or from elsewhere to warn them 
about regimentation. They have com- 
mon sense enough to know what they are 
doing, and they know full well that they 
are not being regimented. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. Not at this time. 

Mr. RANKIN. I want to read some 
facts to the gentleman. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman may 
read them later. These control pro- 
grams and these support programs mean 
the difference between prostration and 
prosperity in the section of the country I 
come from. They have been approved 
in one referendum and plebiscite after 
another, and yet we hear them attacked. 
Now the newspapers say that this is a 
raid on the Treasury. That is an in- 
famous charge; it is a false statement. 
It is not a raid on the Treasury. This is 
an effort on our part to right a wrong 
which has been done unwittingly to the 
cotton farmers of this country. No one 
in this House ever contemplated that this 
law would result in such inequities and 
in such unfair treatment. All of us did 
the best we could to provide machinery 
so that the burden would fall evenly and 
uniformly upon the cotton farmers of 
the country, and yet we found out when 
the mechanics were set in operation in 
the field that injustice was being done 
here and there and throughout the Cot- 
ton Belt. 

This is an effort to do justice, and that 
is the only reason it is here. There is 
not a man on my committee that is actu- 
ated by any desire to increase the acre- 
age of cotton. We have already reduced 
it by law from 27,000,000 acres to 21,000,- 
000 acres, and even with this amendment 
nobody would suggest that we will exceed 
the 21,000,000-acre minimum provided in 
the law. 

When we can provide machinery 
which will bring about an equitable and 
a fair reduction, then the farmers of the 
cotton country are perfectly willing to 
take the gaff and to reduce production 
and to keep on reducing production until 
we can dispose of the surpluses now 
hanging over the market. We do not 
even now have a dangerous oversupply 
of cotton. It is less than we have had 
on hand in 7 out of the last 10 years. 
It is far less than we had when we went 
into World War II, and the Government 
has not lost one red copper cent on this 
cotton program, newspapers to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Today we have 
a profit in excess of $200,000,000 and a 
reserve set aside to take care of poten- 
tial losses which might be involved. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has 
expired. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WHITTINGTON: 


On page 1, line 9, strike out “70” and in- 
sert “60.” 
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Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this section close in 10 minutes, with 5 
minutes to be reserved to the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

Mr. BROOKS. I object, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I am anxious that the very excellent 
record with respect to cotton under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act be main- 
tained. One of the best ways to promote 
the continuance of that record is to pre- 
vent, as far as possible, the accumulation 
of surpluses in peacetime which cannot 
be disposed of as readily as they were 
disposed of in time of war. 

The resolution under consideration 
provides that not less than 70 percent of 
the acreage, according to its terms, for 
the 3 years mentioned should be planted 
to cotton. I offer an amendment to sub- 
stitute for that 70 percent 60 percent. 

The Committee on Agriculture was 
very fair. The chairman invited all of 
the Members of Congress from the Cat- 
tle Belt to appear before it prior to re- 
porting this bill. I repeat here what I 
said to the committee, that in view of 
the past history of the agricultural pro- 
gram, and particularly cotton, in view of 
the fact that 60 percent, with modifica- 
tions, obtained under the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, it 
does occur to me that the fundamental 
purpose of this bill to correct and amel- 
jorate injustices and hardships can be 
accomplished by continuing the program 
substantially as it has been administered 
for some years prior to 1942, when allot- 
ments were removed on account of war. 

There is no occasion to incur the dan- 
ger of increasing present and future sur- 
pluses by increasing the 60 percent that 
has heretofore obtained to 70 percent. 
It is estimated by the Department of 
Agriculture that this bill will add 1,400,- 
000 acres to the allotments already made. 
While the bill stipulates that these addi- 
tional allotments are only for 1950 and 
shall not be considered in the future de- 
termination of allotments, permit me to 
say that even a temporary allotment 
once made will plague the Congress and 
plague the Department in future ad- 
justments of those allotments. 

Inasmuch as there is nothing in the 
debates, and nothing in the report of the 
committee on this bill, to indicate that 
60 percent of the 3 years mentioned will 
not provide for the hardship cases, I do 
urge that to protect the long-range view 
of the cotton program we profit by the 
experiences of the past and not take 
a chance further to increase the sur- 
pluses that may result in the destruction 
not only of the cotton program, if sur- 
pluses continue to pile up, but all of the 
programs of other agricultural products. 

I therefore urge that this amendment 
to substitute for the 70 percent the 60 
percent that has substantially obtained 
heretofore be adopted because I believe 
that if the House adopts it it will provide 
substantially for the alleviation of all 
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hardship cases thet have been brought 
to the attention of either the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture or of the House in the 
debates. Just as surely as 1,400,000 acres 
will ameliorate the conditions generally, 
this provision for 60 percent will ameli- 
orate substantially all the hardship cases 
and will materially reduce the acreage to 
be added by the preceding bill. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Would the gentleman 
be willing to make this provision retro- 
active to the allotments that have al- 
ready been issued? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I would not. 
Provident farmers, good farmers, are 
making their preparations and have been 
making them since the Ist of Janu- 
ary 1950 and since the harvesting of the 
1949 crops for the allotted crops of 1950. 
Where cotton is being planted in the 
Rio Grande Valley, where preparations 
are under way, throughout the cotton 
belt, where any good farmer has made 
his preparations for his crop of 1950, 
farmers will be further disturbed by 
this or any other legislation. The cot- 
ton program will be injured instead of 
helped by opening up all the allotments 
made under the act of 1949. The bill 
should be limited to hardship cases. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this is an important 
amendment. Last fall before the refer- 
endum was held on December 15, I 
assembled the cotton subcommitiee here 
in Washington in the Department of 
Agriculture for the purpose of discussing 
the problems involved and which would 
be involved in the event the referendum 
were lost. We explored every possibility 
within the framework of the law now on 
the books in an effort to alleviate the suf- 
fering and hardships and to prevent in- 
equities. 

After two or three different confer- 
ences about it, we concluded that it would 
be necessary to have legislative enact- 
ment, so as chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture I issued a state- 
ment to the effect that when Congress 
convened I would introduce a resolution 
substantially in the form of the resolu- 
tion now under consideration. That was 
done for the purpose of giving the farm- 
ers some assurances that the inequities 
would be eliminated as far as possible 
within the 70-percent provision. 

I do not know and no one else will 
ever know to what extent that state- 
ment issued by the chairman of your 
committee influenced the decision of the 
farmers. But in an effort to keep faith 
with the farmers I believe the House 
should stand by and hold up the hands 
of our committee in bringing this 70- 
percent provision to the House for con- 
sideration. To reduce that 70 percent 
to 60 percent now would certainly be 
a breach of faith on my part and on 
the part of the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Pace] and the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. ABERNETHY] and the 
others who have seriously and conscien- 
tiously considered this matter and have 
assured farmers that something would 
be done to correct the situation, 
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I want to call your attention to one 
other thing. If the farmer’s reported 
acreage had been accepted, a reduction 
of 29 percent in plantings was taken be- 
fore we even started to reduce. Then 
we reduced that 23 percent, so over all 
the present program calls for a 52-per- 
cent reduction below reported acreage. 
Even under this bill a farmer may be re- 
duced in his plantings 30 percent and 
under the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHIT- 
TINGTON] 40 percent. We have not 
asked industry to reduce its output to 
any such degree. We have not asked 
labor to cease work and to be idle 40 per- 
cent of the time without pay. 

How can we in good conscience ask the 
cotton farmer to take such drastic ac- 
tion as is contemplated by the Whitting- 
ton amendment? 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. FISHER. Will the gentleman in- 
dicate what the general reduction is over 
the Nation in the cotton acreage? 

Mr. COOLEY. Twenty-three percent, 

Mr. FISHER. And if the 70-percent 
provision is put in here it would provide 
a 30-percent reduction and that would 
still be below the national average. 

Mr. COOLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY, I yield. 

Mr. ALBERT. The 23-percent reduc- 
tion is over the 1949 acreage and this 30- 
percent reduction is over the 1946-48 
average which was far below the 1949 
acreage. The reduction here is with re- 
spect to the 1949 acreage and is much 
more than 30 percent. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. That means hardship for many 
farmers and it makes the reduction that 
much more severe. 

Mr.SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. SUTTON. Is it not also a matter 
of fact that under this proposed amend- 
ment it will develop that the little man 
will have his throat cut and the big man 
will be helped? 

Mr. COOLEY. I think it might tend to 
have that effect. It is an important 
amendment and especially important in 
view of the fact that the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, as far as it was 
within its power to do so, has given the 
farmers the assurance that the com- 
mittee would try to provide the 70-per- 
cent floor below which their acreage 
should not be reduced. To reduce it now 
below 70 percent I think would impose 
a general hardship. and would actually 
be cruel. Some people come here and 
Say even under the present law, as the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. RAN- 
KIN], said a moment ago, we are driving 
the cotton farmers from the fields. You 
hear that in one breath and now another 
distinguished gentleman from Missis- 
sippi proposes to really drive them from 
the fields. I think when we call on them 
to make the reduction that is here con- 
templated that is about as far as we 
should go. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that debate on the 
pending amendment close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
taken this time to say something in ref- 
erence to the situation prevailing in my 
own State. I have heard the remarks 
of the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
RANKIN] in reference to the farm pro- 
gram. I can go along to this extent. I 
believe our farm program is gradually 
moving into a crisis. I believe that 
these surpluses are gradually pushing us 
to the point where we must give thought 
for some change and perhaps some more 
drastic remedy, if it can be found to 
meet the situation which is piling up. 

I read last night and this morning of 
the huge pile of potatoes being pur- 
chased by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and of the dilemma of the Depart- 
ment as to whether or not it should color 
those potatoes blue to make them un- 
palatable or inedible; whether they 
should put them out in the frost and let 
them freeze and become nonedible; 
whether they should try to use them for 
cattle feed or for other purposes. 

I read with a great deal of concern a 
statement which I knew to be a fact, 
that this Department has made every 
effort to sell those potatoes, even at the 
price of 1 cent per hundred pounds, 
Anybody who reads about that situation 
knows that we are moving into an agri- 
cultural crisis in this country. It may 
be only 1 year, it may be 2 years, or it 
may be 3 years before it comes, but just 
as sure as we sit in this Chamber day 
by day, this country is going to face an 
agricultural crisis, due to the enormous 
surpluses being piled up. We must face 
it either now or farther on down the 
road. 

But, coming specifically to this bill, the 
thing that concerns me is not section 1, 
as much as it is section 2. The State of 
Louisiana, for a small State territorily, 
is unusual, I think, in reference to the 
fact that it has a large number of basic 
crops. For instance, there is sugar, rice, 


strawberries, sweetpotatoes, and, of 
course, cotton—all basic crops produced 
in large quantities in our State. 


When this acreage was allotted to the 
various States and was then reallotted 
to the parishes in the State of Louisiana, 
it is my judgment that perhaps too much 
of the cotton acreage went to areas pro- 
ducing rice or sugar, or perhaps down 
in the coastal country, which produces 
muskrat furs, and industries of that sort, 
where it is not needed, and to little of 
it went into the cotton-producing areas 
of both south and north Louisiana, 
where it is needed. As a result, our cot- 
ton farmers are in trouble. Too many 
of them are being drastically reduced. 
But section 2, which covers the unused 
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acreage, should give us some relief. It 
should allow us to take acreage from the 
noncotton production section of the 
State which produces rice and sugar 
and move that acreage over to the 
cotton-producing sections and give our 
people the relief which we need so badly. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield. 

Mr. ALBERT. I agree with the point 
of view which the gentleman is express- 
ing; but if he thinks section 2 does that, 
he had better study it again and read 
the report on it. 

Mr. BROOKS. That is exactly what 
we need. We need an unfreezing of the 
frozen, unused allotments. This section 
should be amended so as to permit this 
to be done. 

Mr. WHITE of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE of California. As long as 
the gentleman gets the relief, he does not 
care from what source it comes, does he? 

Mr. BROOKS. We want it from this 
particular bill, however, because we are 
in trouble. 

Mr. WHITE of California. Under this 
bill, he would get relief under the 
70-percent provision; but if the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. WHITTINGTON] prevails, 
it will be cut down by 10 percent. 

Mr. BROOKS. I think I understand 
the gentleman’s amendment, and I thank 
the gentleman very much for his obser- 
vation in that respect. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Whatever may 
be said of the amendment, it will cer- 
tainly reduce the surplus that the gen- 
tleman has mentioned, without doing an 
injustice to anybody. 

Mr. HARRIS. Could the gentleman 
advise us how much it would reduce the 
surplus? 

Mr. BROOKS. We are face to face 
with a critical situation. We have 
already authorized the allocation of the 
acreage, and we have passed the law 
which is inequitable. We have to get 
ourselves out of the hole we dug. This 
bill is the only means whereby we can 
do it at the present time. It will help 
to some extent. It is not perfect. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana has expired, 

All time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. WHITTINGTON], 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment may again be reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the Clerk will again report the amend- 
ment. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk again reported the amend- 
ment offered by Mr. WHITTINGTON. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTING- 
Tron]. : 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, all of us 
close to the American farmer are sympa- 
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thetic with the problems he is now fac- 
ing in trying to regear his operations to 
a safe, peacetime basis. Under present 
circumstances, the farmer looks to Con- 
gress for help in doing this job. But as 
long as we continue to bypass the real 
problems the farmer is facing—as we are 
today in this discussion of the so-called 
injustice and inequities resulting from 
the cotton legislation enacted last fall— 
we are neglecting our responsibility to 
the American farmer and all of our 
people. 

By itself, the acreage allotment is only 
a temporary remedy. Control always 
breeds trouble. When Congress provides 
no other measures to help farmers main- 
tain their income, allotments only force 
farmers, first, to use more and more 
modern agricultural technology to in- 
crease yields on the allotted acreage; 
and, second, to plant larger acreages of 
crops not under allotment. The result is 
still surplus. The structure of the crop 
price-support program is not indestruct- 
ible. As important as the crop price- 
support program is to the American 
farmer and to our whole economy, Con- 
gress should not lay the groundwork for 
its destruction by continually failing to 
recognize the root of evil of today’s agri- 
cultural problems. 

We can help the farmer permanently 
if we recognize the basic problems in 
agriculture and stop bypassing them. 
We can help the farmer maintain a high 
income without loading the Nation with. 
crops the consumer does not want, and 
without huge expenditures by the Fed- 
eral Government to purchase surplus 
crops in its price-support program. In 
addition, the help Congress can provide 
will enable farmers to speed up their soil 
and water conservation programs and 
cut out the waste of our precious top- 
soil, waste which is not only destroying 
the productive capacity of agriculture 
but which ‘is contributing to flood dam- 
age, reservoir and water supply destruc- 
tion, and a lower standard of living for 
all of our people. 

This can be done cheaply, compara- 
tively speaking, and easily—but only if 
we begin at the source of our trouble, 
with Mother Earth herself. Nature laid 
down certain laws for land use which 
we cannot ignore if we want our agri- 
culture to remain productive. Present 
surpluses result from our ignoring these 
laws of nature. If all of our cropland 
were used in accordance with minimum 
soil- and water-conserving rotations, we 
would have at least 43,500,000 acres less 
of row crops, such as cotton, in the crop 
year of 1950. Minimum soil-conserving 
rotations and good land use would have 
put more of our cropland in grass, mea- 
dow, hay land, and woodland. Forage 
would have been produced for the pro- 
duction of livestock—more beef for the 
Nation’s dinner table, instead of surplus 
crops. 

Mr. Chairman, the No. 1 need of the 
Nation's farmer today is help to gear his 
production to meet all of the food and 
fiber needs of our people and at the same 
time help him to conserve his soil and 
water resources. This need can and 
must be met. Congress can help do its 
part by directing that $100,000,000 of 
the nearly $300,000,000 now being allot- 
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ed to farmers annually for conservation 
practices be used to help them regear 
their production to peacetime needs in 
addition to a $100,000,000 annual appro- 
priation for that purpose. 

H. R. 2368, the Soil Conservation Act of 
1949, which I introduced last year, pro- 
vides the guidance and legislative frame- 
work to provide assistance to farmers to 
help them correct the problems of sur- 
plus in certain crops. Land use conver- 
sion payments are provided which will 
encourage farmers to use more of their 
land now contributing to surplus for the 
production of crops for which there is 
greater demand. 

By using $200,000,000 annually for 
land-use conversion payments, as pro- 
vided in H. R. 2368 over 47,000,000 addi- 
tional acres of land could be converted 
from soil-depleting crops to soil-con- 
serving crops in the next 6 years. This 
would take a great part of the surplus 
pressure off of our crop price-support 
program. 

Specifically, H. R. 2368 would use ap- 
propriated funds for conservation pay- 
ments for three types of payments to 
farmers to encourage proper land use, 
land-use conversion, and conservation 
of our agricultural resources. 

Class A payments are provided to avoid 
surpluses from overuse of the land. Pay- 
ments would be made to assist farmers 
convert the use of their land that has 
been for the previous two or more years 
in grain, row, and other soil-depleting 
crops, 

Class B payments would be made to 
help farmers defray the cost of applying 
certain permanent or semipermanent 
soil- and water-conservation measures. 
Generally, these class B payments would 
be made only once. 

Class C payments would be made an- 
nually as an added incentive to en- 
courage farmers to hold their topsoil 
through proper land use, and other re- 
curring soil- and water-conservation 
practices. 

There are other important segments 
to H. R. 2368 which time does not permit 
me to mention. The most important 
thing is, however, that the provisions of 
this bill do offer a solution to our present 
agricultural problems. Many Congress- 
men, organizations, and individuals 
agree with its purpose and contents. 
Many members of the House Agricultural 
Committee favor H. R. 2368. 

The provisions of this bill would erase 
the problems encountered in the cotton 
legislation now in question. The corn 
and wheat surplus is also facing us. 
Corn farmers are now being asked to 
reduce corn acres by 20 percent. 

And most basic of all, more of our soil 
and water resources would be held on 
the land where they can serve our people 
best. 

I therefore urge that before Congress 
attempts to patch up this cotton legis- 
lation, it first deal with helping farmers 
convert the use of their land and apply 
effective soil- and water-conservation 
measures, both of which are in the first 
‘order of things to help farmers regear 
their operations to a peacetime basis. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield. 
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Mr. COOLEY. Weare told that within 
the next few years we shall have to re- 
tire about 30,000,000 acres of land from 
the growing of crops that are now being 
produced. Does the gentleman have any 
idea as to what use we can make of those 
lands when they are retired from the 
production of crops now being grown? 

Mr. JENSEN. Certainly. The gen- 
tleman knows that we have a shortage of 
grass lands; we have a shortage of hay 
land. Every farm in America should 
have 2 or 3 acres of woodland. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman means 
that these retired acres should go into 
dairy- or beef-cattle production. 

Mr. JENSEN. That would be very fine, 
yes; because we have an undersupply. 
The oleo bill, of course, did not help this 
situation at all; it just hurt it in every 
respect. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. Any part of the acreage allotted to 
individual farms in any county for 1950 
under the provisions of section 344 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, which will not be planted to cotton 
and which is voluntarily surrendered by the 
owner or operator of the farm to the county 
committee shall be deducted from the allot- 
ments to such farms and shall be appor- 
tioned, in accordance with regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary, to other farms in 
the same county receiving allotments to the 
extent necessary to provide for such farms 
the allotments authorized by section 1 of 
this act. If any acreage remains after pro- 
viding such allotments, it may be appor- 
tioned in amounts determined by the Secre- 
tary to be fair and reasonable to other farms 
in the same county receiving allotments 
which the Secretary determines are inade- 
quate. In any subsequent year, unless here- 
after provided by law, acreage surrendered 
under this section and reallocated pursuant 
to applications and certifications filed in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of section 1 
shall be credited to the State and county, 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to ask for the 
record, in order that we may under- 
stand just how this section will work in 
its application, the following question, 
and I should like to ask the chairman 
of the committee about a particular situ- 
ation which, of course, would be appli- 
cable to all other cases. We have a 
farmer who has a 3-year average plant- 
ing of 400 acres. He has total cropland 
of about 880 acres. He is in a low-factor 
county and received an allocation be- 
cause of being in a low-factor county of 
101 acres, which was 11.5 percent of his 
total cropland. In the adjustment out 
of the reserve the county committee al- 
lotted to him 66 acres in addition to his 
101 acres which gives him at the present 
time an allocation of 167 acres. Under 
this resolution, he would be entitled to 
70 percent of his planting in 1946, 1947, 
and 1948, which would be an average of 
400 acres, resulting in 280 acres. That 
would be within the 40-percent provision 
of the total cropland. This man, inci- 
dentally, has 16 families on his farm and 
if he does not get some relief many of 
the families are going to have to move, 
They will join many other fine people, 
perhaps, and have to move to the city 
where many will finally wind up on the 
dole or relief rolls. You talk about help- 
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ing the little man. Here is a case that is 
actually before the committee now. 

What would be the actual working, I 
should like to ask the chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture, of the 66 ad- 
ditional acres that were given to him in 
his adjustment? 

Mr. COOLEY. I thought that in the 
illustration used he had already been 
given the 66 acres. 

Mr. HARRIS. Had he not been given 
the 66 acres he would still have been 
entitled to the 280 acres under this reso- 
lution, which would be 70 percent of his 
average 3-year planting. Will the 66 
acres be taken into consideration of the 
280 acres that he will get under this 
resolution? 

Mr. CCOLEY. It will be taken into 
consideration. 

Mr. HARRIS. In other words, the 
county committee will not reclaim that 
66 acres in order to further correct in- 
equities with other farmers in the 
country? 

Mr. COOLEY. This resolution does 
not contemplate taking away any acre- 
age which has heretofore been allotted, 
but the committee will take into con- 
sideration the adjustment which has al- 
ready been made, which has tended to 
bring him up to his 70 percent, and if it 
has not brought him to 70, then it will 
give him acreage up to 70 percent. 

Mr. HARRIS. In other words, the 66 
acres was taken out of the county re- 
serve to help correct the gross inequity 
done to this man. 

Mr. COOLEY. That is correct. 

Mr. HARRIS. The county committee 
will not get that 66 acres back to further 
correct existing inequities? 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. PACE. The gentleman realizes 
that we cannot unscramble that egg. 
We would be here until Christmas mak- 
ing allotments if we tried to unscramble 
that egg. 

Mr. HARRIS. I am not trying to un- 
scramble the egg. I am trying to know 
what happens to the reserve and the 
maladjustment claimed by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Mr. PACE. If the gentleman will let 
things stay where they are, to those that 
do not now have 70 percent we will give 
it to them. Period. 

Mr. HARRIS. I am merely trying to 
clear up the matter so that the farmers 
will know where they stand when this 
resolution, if it is finally adopted, passes, 

Mr. COOLEY. I think the gentleman 
has it cleared up, and I think his under- 
standing is correct. No allotment will be 
recalled. 

Mr. HARRIS. I did want that cleared 
up so that we will know what the situa- 
tion is. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr, 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, and I do so for the purpose of 
getting a little information on section 
2 of the bill, if I may have the atten- 
tion of the chairman, 

As I understand, section 2 provides 
that after an allotment of acreage is 
made to a cotton farmer, and he does 
not use all of his allotment, it can be 
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used by other farmers in the county 
through the operation of the county 
committee, if it is surrendered volun- 
tarily to the county committee; is that 
correct? 

Mr. COOLEY. That is right. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Now, 
assuming that the farmer who has been 
planting 200 acres of cotton only re- 
ceived an allotment of 100 acres, and de- 
cided to plant 60 acres, that would leave 
40 acres that he may turn over to the 
county committee. As I understand sec- 
tion 2, as it is written, if he does that, 
then the 40 acres that he surrendered he 
will lose altogether in future calculations. 

Mr. COOLEY. That is correct, 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I want- 
ed to get that clear. 

Mr. COOLEY. He will lose it, but if it 
is reallocated to another farmer who cer- 
tifies that he intends to plant it, then 
the county does not lose it and it is con- 
sidered in future calculations in deter- 
mining the county allotment, but not the 
individual farmer. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. But the 
farmer himself loses that if he surrenders 
it voluntarily. 

Mr, COOLEY. That is right. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Sup- 
pose he does not use it and refuses to sur- 
render it voluntarily, then he maintains 
his acreage allotment for next year? 

Mr. COOLEY. He still does not have a 
vested interest in it. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Well, 
as I understand, there has to be a volun- 
tary surrender. What happens if he 
does not use the acreage allocation but 
refuses to surrender it? 

Mr. COOLEY. It will remain as part 
of the history of his farm. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Ex- 
actly. 

Mr. COOLEY. If he does not plant it, 
it is lost, anyway, unless he plants once 
in every 3 years. He can do that. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. But 
he will not still have it for his 1951 crop. 

Mr. COOLEY. No. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN, I yield 
to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. PACE. I do not know that the 
use of the word “loses” is entirely cor- 
rect, because he does not lose anything 
if he planted cotton in one of the last 
8 years. You do not have to plant cotton 
but once every 3 years. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I un- 
derstand. 

Mr. PACE. However, if he surrenders 
this acreage, it does not cost him a thing 
in the world, unless 1950 is the third 
year. But if he planted cotton in 1948, 
he can surrender this acreage, and it does 
not cost him, and he does not lose one 
inch. The only thing that would happen 
is that his county would lose that much 
history, because the cotton allocation is 
made on a percent of cropland, 

The section here states: 

In any subsequent year, unless hereafter 
provided by law, acreage surrendered under 
this section and reallocated pursuant to ap- 
plications and certifications filed in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 1 shall be 
credited to the State and county. 
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Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. And 
taken away from the man who has 
voluntarily surrendered it. 

Mr. PACE. It does not say the latter 
part; it says that the county and the 
State shall maintain the history of the 
acreage that is planted after being re- 
allocated. 

Mr. ALBERT. Is not this the situ- 
ation: If the man does not intend to 
Plant it, whether he surrenders it or 
whether he keeps it he loses that year’s 
history. But, if he surrenders it, his 
county maintains that history. Is not 
that the situation? If he does not plant 
it, he loses his 1950 history. 

Mr. PACE. The only time the farm 
history is significant is that he cannot 
ever get a greater allotment than he has 
been planting in cotton. He can plant 
1 acre and maintain himself as a cotton 
grower, but that 1 acre would be all he 
would get if he did that for 3 years. But 
if he plants his entire allotment in 1 
year, then he gets his percent of the 
cropland as everybody else does. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I do 
not think there will be any land sur- 
rendered, for the 1950 crop will be the 
most profitable crop that can be pro- 
duced, 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield 
to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I would like some 
comment on this. If he surrenders 10 
acres this year, 1950, and goes back to 
his county committee in 1951, assuming 
that the national acreage and the county 
acreage do not change in 1951, would he 
be privileged to get 10 acres in 1951? 

Mr, AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
gentleman from Georgia has stated that 
he would be entitled to receive it. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I would like to 
have that answered specifically. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. He would if he 
planted in either 1947 or 1948. 

Mr, AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I hope 
every cotton farmer will now understand 
the situation. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 3. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 363 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, any farmer who is dissatisfied 
with his farm-acreage allotment for the 1950 
cotton crop may, within 15 days after mailing 
to him of notice as provided in section 362 
of that act, or within 15 days after the effec- 
tive date of this resolution, whichever date is 
later, have such allotment reviewed in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of said act. 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment, and ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for five additional 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WHITTEN: On 
page 3, following line 22, insert the following 
new section: 

“Sec. 3A. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, any farmer who shows to the 
satisfaction of the Secretary that he has 
been directly engaged in the growing of cot- 
ton as his principal means of support during 
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the years 1946, 1947, 1948 as a renter, either 
as a cash tenant, share tenant, or sharecrop- 
per, and that through no fault of his own 
the land which he has been farming is no 
longer available to him for farming pur- 
poses shall, if he obtains other farm land to 
rent or farm for which no 1950-cotton allot- 
ment has been established, be eligible to re- 
ceive for such land a cotton allotment in 
1950. Such allotment shall be established 
on the same basis as allotments are estab- 
lished for other farms in the county on 
which cotton was not planted in 1946, 1947, 
or 1948, except that the acreage required to 
provide the allotments authorized under this 
section shall be in addition to the county, 
State, and National acreage allotments pro- 
claimed by the Secretary of Agriculture for 
the 1950 crop of cotton and the production 
from such acreage shall be in addition to the 
national marketing quota for such crops.” 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, the 
members of this committee are splendid 
gentlemen. They are able and have 
worked hard on this farm program. 
Notwithstanding that effort, the bill 
we passed we now find contains cer- 
tain inequities insofar as the land- 
owner is concerned. The resolution 
before you today is an attempt to correct 
those inequities insofar as the land- 
owner is concerned. These changes are 
needed. The legislative committee gave 
me the opportunity of appearing before 
them in support of these changes. How- 
ever, this resolution still makes no pro- 
vision for the farmer who does not own 
cotton land or farm land. If the man 
has made his living all his life as a renter 
or a sharecropper, and if he is put off the 
land which he has been renting or share- 
cropping due to the fact that his land- 
lord has had his acreage reduced, he is 
being put on the streets and the public 
highways; he is put on relief when there 
is no relief; he is put on social security 
when he is not covered by social security. 
I say to you in my little town there are 
people now who have worked all their 
lives growing cotton for a living. They 
know no other trade. They are de- 
pendent upon their ability to rent land 
with a cotton allotment. And because a 
man who owns the land does not have 
enough of an allotment for the tenants 
that he has retained, those people are de- 
prived of a means of making a living, the 
means that they have followed all their 
lives, and they are being deprived of it by 
an act of Congress. 

I have conferred with the Committee 
on Agriculture with regard to this de- 
plorable state of affairs. They are here 
today trying to further relieve the prob- 
lems of the landowner, and I am strong 
for the passage of this resolution. Ihave 
heard them come down to the well of the 
House and unintentionally refer to the 
fact that they are taking care of every 
cotton farmer. They are not. They are 
taking care of every landowner who 
farms cotton. I say that any bill or any 
Federal law which says to an American 
citizen, “Although you have farmed cot- 
ton all your life, and although you do 
not know how to do anything else for a 
living, today, because you cannot rent 
land or get land to work as a share- ' 
cropper; because you cannot do those 
things, you cannot plant a stalk of cotton 
in 1950.“ 
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The gentlemen on this committee are 
going to point out that if this amendment 
is adopted it will be hard to work out. 
That is true. I have no pride of author- 
ship. I went to the committee and had 
the clerks work out this amendment in 
an effort to keep those things at a mini- 
mum, If this amendment is adopted, I 
say to the committee here and now that 
when it goes to the other body or when 
it is in conference, if it can be improved 
to try to bring about what I am seeking, 
then I welcome those additions. 

But I say to you to the Members of 
the House, whether or not you are from 
cotton areas to investigate whether you 
should not adopt this amendment be- 
fore you deprive many of our citizens of 
a right to make any kind of living. It 
is tough to reduce cotion acreage to the 
landowner. I know it is tough. The 
cotton farmers are going to try as much 
as they can to retain the tenants who 
have lived on their farms. But if the 
man has 30 tenants or 30 sharecroppers 
and by law we cut down his acreage and 
ke reduces his renters to 25, what are 
the other 5 going to do? They cannot 
go to another landowner and get land 
tofarm cotton. No, they cannot do that 
because he has had his acreage cut and 
he is having trouble taking care of the 
tenants he has. 

Oh, we talk about FEPC and we talk 
about the Federal Government taking 
away the rights of the individual by say- 
ing who can work and who cannot. Is 
it not worse to say by Federal law that 
those who have been so unfortunate as 
not to have owned cotton land and who 
have worked at cotton growing all their 
lives as renters or sharecroppers shall 
not have the right to follow the liveli- 
hood that they have followed all their 
lives on even a reduced basis? 

My amendment provides that any 
renter or sharecropper who has farmed 
cotton for the base period and who is 
forced off the land he has been renting 
and who cannot rent other land with a 
cotton allotment, may have land he does 
rent classified as a new farm and have 
not less than 5 acres of cotton. 

The members of the legislative com- 
mittee say this would be hard to work 
out. We must work it out for it is not 
right by Federal law to deprive our citi- 
zens of the right to follow the only work 
they know. This amendment does not 
tie the cotton acreage to the man rather 
than the land—but unless we recognize 
this inequity and do something about it 
such fact could lead to losing the whole 
program. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I understand that while 
I was having lunch downstairs with Dr. 
Montgomery, the gentleman from Ari- 
zona [Mr. Munpock!] took me to task on 
the figures I gave yesterday as to the 
cost of building that big dam in the Colo- 
rado River, $1,250,000,000, and the land 
that they would be able to irrigate to 
raise more cotton would cost $1,600 an 
acre, and after you got it you would only 
have land that was worth $200 an acre. 

The gentleman from Arizona will find 
out that those figures are not very far 
off, when you come to take proper recog- 
nition of that legislation, if it ever comes 
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to the floor. I hope it never passes this 

Congress. 

I am very much interested in a news 
article from Springfield, Mo.: 

NOT “HARMLESS SCREWBALLS,” RESPONSIBLE OFFI- 
CERS THREATEN UNITED STATES SYSTEM, SAYS 
COTTON CHIEF 

(By William J. Fox) 

MEMPHIS, Tenn., January 23.—It's not 
“harmless screwballs” but responsible officials 
who threaten America’s free enterprise, the 
president of National Cotton Council said 
today. 

Harold A. Young, of North Little Rock, 
Ark., told some 1,000 cotton men at the coun- 
cil’s twelfth annual meeting here that offi- 
cials conference rooms and congressional 
rostrums have replaced the soap box. 

“The danger is no longer a matter of for- 
eign political idealism, soap-box oratory, or 
amusing and harmless screwballs,” he said, 

“Ideas, plans, and programs once associated 
only with wild-eyed radicals on street cor- 
ners have become serious proposals, aggres- 
sively pushed by groups and individuals who 
occupy positions of prestige and influence,” 
he said, 

“They are being introduced in our National 
Congress in the form of specific legislative 
proposals inspired and actively supported by 
high administrative officials.” 

Young said the cotton council must adopt 
as its goal better understanding between agri- 
culture and industry “in their survival 
against the inroads of soft socialism and big 
government.” 

“Never has a cotton industry problem been 
more urgent,” he said. If today's trend is 
allowed to continue unchecked we undoubt- 
edly shall awake one day to find ourselves 
existing in a socialistic state.” 

Young said the cotton industry needs 
mainly private initiative and customers with 


money. 

“Given such conditions throughout the 
past,” he said, “America has outproduced, 
outsold, and outconsumed every other na- 
tion on earth.” 


Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert this article and two others 
in my remarks at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
have to secure that permission in the 
House. 

Mr. RICH. Very well. I will put 
them in later if I can get that permission. 

Then I want to call attention to this 
vast potato destruction that is under 
study. If you will read that article in 
the Washington Post this morning, how 
this administration is trying to figure out 
some way to destroy the potato crop, 
and then you see what the Department of 
Agriculture is doing, the man who wrote 
this article about the screwballs has 
something to consider. You Members of 
Congress have something to consider 
when you are talking about these sub- 
sidies and the way you are trying to 
handle the surpluses by paying the farm- 
ers to raise more potatoes, then figuring 
out how you are going to destroy them. 
Now you are trying to figure out how you 
are going to pay the farmers More money 
for not raising cotton. I wonder if your 
heads do not swirl around. I wonder 
what kind of gray matter is in the heads, 

Mr. WHITE of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE of California. Does the 
gentleman realize that the potato pro- 
gram which he is making so much noise 
about is one which was adopted by the 
Eightieth Congress? 
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Mr. RICH. Oh, you would like to say. 
something about the Eightieth Congress, 
If you had not had that Eightieth Con- 
gress you would have been sunk long ago. 
You fellows who are trying to laud some 
of these other Congresses get up and 
laugh about that Eightieth Congress. 
That Congress has saved this country for 
a couple of years longer, but if you go 
on with the program you are trying to 
initiate, you are going into socialism, and 
nothing under God's heaven will stop 
you. You are on the socialistic road and 
the road to bankruptcy. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr, Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. You mentioned 
the fact that there is a move on foot to 
destroy potatoes. I think the gentle- 
man would be very interested, and I 
think the membership of this committee 
would be very interested to know that 
probably not more than 2 percent of the 
potato producers received all of that 
money that you heard about. 

Mr. RICH. Well, who got the money? 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Only 2 percent 
of it. 

Mr. RICH. Who got the money? 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Two percent of 
the potato producers. 

Mr. RICH. Who got the money? 
Your Government has lost it. You are 
squandering so much that you do not 
even know where it is going. Now, you 
had better wake up and get your eyes 
open, because you will be wrecked pretty 
soon if you do not. 

[From the Se Post of January 31, 
1950] 
Vast Potato DESTRUCTION UNDER STUDY 
(By John W. Ball) 

The Department of Agriculture is con- 
sidering engaging in the greatest deliberate 
wholesale destruction of food in history in 
the next few weeks. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation, food- 
buying agency for the Government's farm 
price support programs, has to buy and get 
rid of around 50,000,000 bushels of late po- 
tatoes within that time. 

It has tried several methods to dispose of 
them. It has offered them free to the na- 
tional school-lunch program, which has 
taken all it can use; to Federal, State, and 
local public and charitable institutions, to 
local charities, and to the Indian Bureau, 
without success. It also has offered un- 
limited amounts to charities sending food 
to hungry areas abroad. It has offered to 
sell the potatoes at 1 cent a hundred pounds 
for export by commercial exporters—sacked 
in bags that alone cost 12 to 15 cents apiece, 

ALTERNATIVES LISTED 

The only alternative to destroying the 
spuds is to convert them to commercial alco- 
hol, starch, cattle feed, or potato flour. This 
would cost an additional sum for shipping 
them to the plants for conversion, 

Methods of destruction considered are 
soaking them with oil and burning them, 
soaking them with chemicals and coloring, 
matter to make them unfit for human con- 
sumption, or dumping them where they will 
freeze and rot and later plowing them under- 
ground. i 

The farm law of 1949—sometimes called 
the Anderson Act for its author, Senatori 
CLINTON P, ANDERSON, Democrat, of New 
Mexico, former Secretary of Agriculture, 
directs CCC to support the price of potatoes, 
at 60 percent of parity, 
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HAS SPENT $30,000,000 

This means about $2.10 per 100 pounds, or 
roughly about $1.25 a bushel. 

CCC already has spent about $30,000,000 
on the 1949 crop. It still has to buy forty- 
five to fifty million bushels—about half in 
one county, Aroostook County, Maine. 

Those already bought have been disposed 
of as follows: 

About 1,800,000 bags (100 pounds) or 3,- 
000,000 bushels, to direct distribution. This 
includes free disposal to the national school 
lunch, Government and charitable institu- 
tions. 

About 8,200,000 bags or 13,600,000 bushels, 
sold at 1 cent per 100 pounds for livestock 
feed. In many cases the Government paid 
freight charges on this amounting to many 
times the total price it got. 

About 2,000,000 bags to starch, glucose, 
and potato fiour mills—also with freight 
subsidized by the Government. 

Before it gets through CCC expects to lose 
between ninety-five and one hundred million 
dollars on the 1949 potato crop. This 
amounts to about $275,000 a day for each day 
of 1949—or $8,200,000 a month. 

(This is about 50 percent more than the 
$62,000,000 cost of the entire legislative 
branch of the Government in 1949. It is 
about the same as the annual cost of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation.) 

Even at this terrific cost it is less than half 
the cost of a year ago. In the crop year 
ending last June it cost the taxpayers more 
than $225,000,000 to keep the domestic price 
of potatoes high. One result of the high 
prices was a reduced consumption. The per 
capita use of potatoes last year dropped to 
only 106 pounds—the lowest in history, and 
about 15 percent below recent years. 

Last year millions of bushels of potatoes 
were converted to commercial alcohol and 
potato flour. Part of this was delivered to 
the armed services for use in occupied areas, 

In carrying out the price-support program 
CCC is obeying definite orders of Congress. 
Up until a few weeks ago CCC estimated the 
potato program would cost around $60,000,- 
000. However, the production of late pota- 
toes was far greater than earlier estimates, 

CCC agrees to take over the surplus pota- 
toes whenever the growers are ready to de- 
liver—limited only by its means of disposing 
of them. Recently, particularly in Maine, 
growers have offered delivery. 

Their supplies had been held in the hope 
that they could get more than the Goy- 
ernment guarantee on the open market. The 
greater production than expected, however, 
held prices down to about the price-support 
level. 

Recently some of the potatoes are re- 
portedly showing signs of deteriorating in 
farm storage. This has forced many farmers 
to offer them to CCC, 


The CHAIRMAN, The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Rich! has expired. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of this 
bill. It has been very thoroughly ex- 
plained by the very able members of the 
Committee on Agriculture, but I should 
like to point out to my fellow Members of 
the House how this legislation will 
remedy some of the inequities of the 
administration of the present law in my 
own district. The counties in my dis- 
trict are largely cotton and peanut grow- 
ing sections and this bill is aimed di- 
rectly at the evils in the present admin- 
istration. For instance, there has been 
much demand made upon me that the 
present law is wrong in that it forbids 
the transfer of frozen acres, I mean 
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by that, allotted-cotton acreage under 
the present law be released back to the 
county committee for reallocation. A 
number of my farmers have complained 
about such restriction and I am espe- 
cially pleased that the committee has 
included such a corrective provision as is 
provided in section 2 of this bill. 

We all realize that Congress did not 
intend to reduce cotton allotments more 
than 30 percent when it passed the bill 
last year. Yet I found to my sorrow that 
some farmers in my district had been 
reduced as much as 92 percent and most 
of them more than 50 percent. This 
slash in their acreage will cause them to 
be unable not only to pay their taxes 
on their farms but they simply will not 
be able, unless this bill is passed, to put 
shoes on their children’s feet, and real 
poverty will once again exist in this sec- 
tion of our Nation. 

I could speak at great length on this 
bill, pointing out its advantages. The 
members of the committee have very 
clearly described it and I believe that it 
is clear to us all that the purpose of this 
legislation is to give some relief to the 
farmers who need it the most. I do not 
say that we have entirely cured all the 
evils under the present administration, 
for surely under such large and extensive 
program some people will get hurt. Itis 
inevitable. But I do believe that this is 
a step in the right direction and should 
be passed and I urge my fellow Members 
to join with those of us who are spon- 
soring this legislation and secure its 
early enactment, 

Mr. WORLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pending amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas is recognized for 5 minutes 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. WORLEY. Mr. Chairman, there 
seems to be a question in the minds of 
many Members of the House what po- 
sition the Department of Agriculture 
has taken on this measure. That opin- 
ion was inserted in the Recorp on yester- 
day, I believe, by the chairman of the 
committee; but for the information of 
those who might not have read it and 
do not know the position of the Depart- 
ment, I should like to read a paragraph 
from a letter dated January 26, 1950, ad- 
dressed to the chairman of the House 
Committee on Agriculture from the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The second 
paragraph, which is the gist of the en- 
tire four-page letter, reads as follows: 

On the basis that the reported resolution 
is an emergency measure for 1 year designed 
to authorize the correction of certain gross 
inequities which have resulted from the ap- 
plication of the provisions of Public Laws 272 
and 439, Eighty-first Congress, the Depart- 
ment is in favor of its enactment. However, 
the Department’s recommendation is based 
on an understanding that you intend to re- 
coi.sider Public Law 272 with the object in 
mind of rewriting the cotton acreage allot- 
ment provision of that law in a manner 
which will not require similar emergency 
measures in the future. The history of 
emergency amendments for correcting in- 
equitable cotton acreage allotments is that 
the additional acreage allotted is always over 
and above the amounts considered necessary 


for proper adjustments of supplies to de- 
mand. 
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As I say, the Department endorses this 
bill in its present form as emergency 
legislation. If it is materially amended, 
I do not know what position the De- 
partment might take. Which brings up 
the question of the amendment offered 
by the very able and distinguished gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN]. 
I cannot say that I disagree with the 
objective of his amendment, but I should 
like to know in the first place about how 
many more acres will be required if his 
amendment should be adopted. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WORLEY. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. WHITTEN. In answer may I ask 
the gentleman this: Would the gentle- 
man need to know how many acres it 
would add to the total acreage before 
he would vote to deprive a man who 
had farmed cotton all his life, had noth- 
ing else he could do, deprive him of an 
opportunity to plant any cotton? Would 
the gentleman need to know how much 
acreage would be added? 

Mr. WORLEY. I would certainly like 
to know. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Iam disappointed in 
the gentleman. I take it from his answer 
that he means that he would vote to 
deprive a large segment of the people 
of the United States in my area of a 
right to make a living in the only way 
they know how to make a living unless 
he knew how much cotton that would 


be. 

Mr. WORLEY. As I said, I think I 
agree with the objectives of the gentle- 
man’s amendment; but the gentleman 
knows, as a matter of fact, that as re- 
sponsible officials we are supposed to 
know what we are doing when we enact 
legislation. 

Mr. WHITTEN. That is right, but 
may I ask the gentleman—— 

Mr. WORLEY. If the gentleman will 
let me proceed, the point I am trying 
to make is how much study the gentle- 
man has devoted to this proposition. 
Let me ask the gentleman this: What is 
a tenant? Is a tenant or share cropper 
a man who farms 1 acre, 10,000 acres, 
or how many acres? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I do not mean to re- 
flect on the gentleman in the least— 
and it is a matter of judgment—but I 
would say that I have devoted fully as 
much time to working on agricultural 
problems since I have been in Congress 
as has the gentleman, if not more. 

Mr. WORLEY. I would say the gen- 
tleman has devoted more time, and has 
done an excellent job as chairman of 
the Appropriation Subcommittee on Ag- 
riculture. 

Mr. WHITTEN. And I may say fur- 
ther that there is no politics in this, 
for the folks who are tenant farmers 
and share croppers and renters do not 
even vote—that is, most of them do not; 
and the landowners in many cases are 
not interested in this type of legislation, 
But I do not want to walk down the 
streets of my town and see Tom Jones, 
Will Brown, or John Smith who has not 
got a decent home because of a law that 
we passed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 
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Mr. WORLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for two 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. WORLEY. Mr. Chairman, may I 


ask the gentleman from Mississippi this 
question: If his amendment is adopted 
what will prevent a landowner from mov- 
ing more tenants off of the farm in ad- 
dition to those who are admittedly dis- 
placed at the present time? Would this 
not be an opportunity, a golden oppor- 
tunity I may say, for a landowner to re- 
move even more tenants and thereby 
get more acreage for himself? I will 
be glad to cooperate with my friend in 
trying to work out a satisfactory solu- 
tion for this group in the permanent cot- 
ton allotment bill. 

Mr. WHITTEN. The bill now before 
us is in charge of the Committee on 
Agriculture. I started off by saying this 
amendment would make the bill hard to 
administer, I still insist that is true, but 
this bill is under the control of the gen- 
tlemen’s committee and I dare say they 
can write around it such restrictions to 
prevent conniving between landlord and 
tenant to prevent what the gentleman 
points out. Let me say if the landlords 
keep all of the tenants that they have 
on their land, this amendment will not 
add 1 acre to the national total. It is 
only when the landlord puts them off 
that we give that tenant 5 acres of cot- 
ton, which might make 5 bales of cotton 
that might bring $750, which might give 
that tenant $370 on which to live for a 
whole year. That is precious little, and 
certainly you do not want to deprive him 
of that. ` 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, WORLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. Has the gentleman 
tried to ascertain from the gentleman 
from Mississippi what acreage would be 
added to the cotton program in the event 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Mississippi prevails? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I say again that if the 
landlords keep on their farms the ten- 
ants they now have or an equal number 
it will not add 1 acre. 

Mr. COOLEY. How much would the 
gentleman reduce the production of cot- 
ton if he is going to keep everybody grow- 
ing cotton as they are now? 

Mr, WHITTEN. I realize we have to 
have some controls if we are to continue 
this program, but if we cannot have those 
two without putting on the public road a 
big segment of the population in a given 
area, we will have to find some other way 
to do it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pending amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, of course we would all 
like to see everybody keep their job. We 
would like to see all tenants cared for 
and given a chance to prosper. But this 
is a cotton-reduction program which 90 
percent of the farmers voted in favor of. 
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It is not what the House of Representa- 
tives did but what the cotton-producing 
farmers voted for themselves. 

If this amendment were to prevail I 
would like to know what would prevent 
two landowners from swapping tenants 
and whether or not when the sharecrop- 
per or tenant moved over to the other 
friendly landlord he would bring addi- 
tional acres in cotton quotas with him? 
Why, you would have the landowners 
bidding for tenants who had been given 
large quotas to come onto their place. 
Certain tenants would be carrying large 
cotton allotments in their pockets, which 
they could sell or deliver to any landlord. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. I wonder if the author 
of the amendment would be willing to 
answer the gentleman’s question. It is 
a very pertinent one. 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes so that I may answer 
some of these questions. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
‘Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I am sorry to have 
to ask the gentleman to repeat his ques- 
tion. 

Mr. SUTTON. What would prevent 
two landowners from trading tenants 
and what could prevent the tenants 
from bargaining their allotments? What 
would happen in that event? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I pointed out a mo- 
ment ago that this bill is in the control 
of the House Committee on Agriculture. 
Consideration is not yet completed. It 
is open to amendment. I am sure that 
in the event this amendment is adopted 
the gentleman and his committee will 
devote their attention to preventing such 
a thing as the gentleman pictures hap- 
pening. All you have to do is to provide 
penalties, that they will lose their cot- 
ton acreage, or that they shall do cer- 
tain other things. 

Mr. SUTTON. Let me answer the 
gentleman's question. 

We have carefully considered this cot- 
ton bill. We wrote it in the Committee 
on Agriculture. We have had under 
consideration this very amendment in 
the Committee on Agriculture. It was 
proposed to give an allotment to tobacco 
and wheat and all other commodities, 
and we found that a program of allot- 
ments on commodities produced, would 
be most inequitable to the landowners in 
America. We found that the only equi- 
table way we can make allotments is to 
base them on the land. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and the Members 
of the House of Representatives who 
testified before our committee, realize 
that that is the equitable way. You 
cannot let a man go around on the streets 
with an allotment in his pocket, because 
you would have all of the farmers bid- 
ding for him to farm their land, and 
that is exactly what we are trying to pro- 
hibit. The gentleman from Mississippi 
has studied this legislation and he knows 
he has the situation down in Mississippi 
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of the tenant farmers and we are in sym- 
pathy with him, but at the same time 
we do not want to see inequities all over 
the country because of certain isolated 
cases. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. SUTTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 
Mr. COOLEY. I would like to em- 


phasize the point that the gentleman has 
just made, that the amendment now be- 
fore the House is incompatible with the 
philosophy of these programs because, as 
the gentleman has just suggested, when 
these programs were written years ago . 
consideration was given to the very prop- 
osition which has now been proposed, 
and it was deemed then that it was not 
feasible, and the allotments are now 
made to the farm and not to the farmer. 

Mr. SUTTON. As it should be. 

Mr. COOLEY. And he comes at this 
late. date, because of a peculiar situation 
in Mississippi, and undertakes to change 
the basic philosophy of the whole pro- 
gram. I would like to say to the gentle- 
man that this amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Mississippi would wreck 
this cotton program, and you might as 
well throw it out of the window. 

Mr.SUTTON. You might as well dis- 
card the entire farm program relating to 
cotton, tobacco, and all other crops, 

Mr. COOLEY. It would end the cot- 
ton program, there is no doubt about 
that. It would result in an unlimited 
supply of cotton, as he contemplated. 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, I asked 
for these additional 5 minutes in order 
that I might explain section 3. It was 
my amendment that was put in the res- 
olution in the Committee on Agriculture. 
I offered the amendment because of 
hardship cases and because of the dis- 
crepancies in the BAE figures. I would 
like to make a statement for the Recorp 
to show the intent of the author of the 
amendment and the intent of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture so that there will 
be no misunderstanding by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture when the Solicitor 
General interprets the bill. The purpose 
of section 3 of this bill is, in case any 
farmer thinks that the BAE figures, or 
figures that have been given to him by 
the county committee, are not correct, 
he will have 15 days after the resolution 
has been passed, or 15 days after notice 
has been sent out, to go to the county 
committee and present his claim that 
his allotment is wrong. Then after that 
he has the privilege of going to this re- 
viewing committee, and if he has the 
proof that he is entitled to more acres 
than they have given him, then it is the 
intention of the author of this amend- 
ment and of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture that the Solicitor General of the 
Department of Agriculture will so in- 
terpret that this reviewing committee 
must mandatorily give to this farmer 
that to which he is rightfuily entitled. 
It is not the intention of the author of 
the amendment, nor the Committee on 
Agriculture, that the county committee 
should have to refer to the State com- 
mittee before the reviewing committee 
can give the relief due, I hope that the 
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intention of the author and the com- 
mittee will be carried out by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Does not the gentle- 
man admit that under the bill as it was 
passed before, and as it will be amended 
in the event the present resolution is 
adopted, that there will be many farmers 
who have farmed cotton all their lives, 
but who do not have the fortune of own- 
ing land, who will not have any way in 
the world of planting cotton? 

Mr.SUTTON. Tomy personal knowl- 
edge, I do not know of anybody like that. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, is it not the pur- 
pose of this resolution to provide addi- 
tional acreage not only to those who own 
and operate the land, but to those land- 
lords who operate their lands by tenants? 

Mr. SUTTON. That is definite. 

Until we establish as a base 70 percent 
of what was planted on the average in 
1946, 1947, and 1948, landowners are 
going to suffer the great hardships the 
gentleman has in mind. 

There was a case cited on the floor 
yesterday by the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Deane]. A lady stated she 
wanted only 125 acres and she would get 
140. She could keep all of her tenants 
if she could get only 125. I think the 
gentleman from Mississippi will admit 
the same thing will apply to Mississippi 
as has applied to North Carolina. 

I trust this amendment is defeated, 
because we have studied long this prob- 
lem of giving the allotment to the man 
and letting him put it in his pocket, and 
we have decided it is not feasible and will 
not work. We hope this resolution as it 
now stands will be adopted by this Con- 
gress and by the other body, and that it 
will go out to alleviate the inequities that 
now exist. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
pending amendment close in 20 minutes, 
the last 5 minutes to be reserved to the 
committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr, RANKIN]. 

Mr. RANKIN, Mr. Chairman, of 
course I am supporting the amendment 
offered by my colleague the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN]. 

You are not controlling cotton acre- 
age in Brazil. Did you know that Brazil 
can grow more cotton than the United 
States? 

You are not controlling cotton acre- 
age in Argentina. Argentina can grow 
more cotton than all our Southern 
States. 

You are not controlling the cotton 
acreage in Mexico, or Guatemala, or Bo- 
livia, or Paraguay, or Chile, or any other 
of the South or Central American coun- 
tries. 
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You are just kidding yourselves. You 
remind me of the man in Gulliver's 
Travels who spent his life, almost, try- 
ing to learn to extract sunbeams from 
cucumbers. 

In 1920 the rest of the world outside 
of the United States grew only 8,000,000 
bales of cotton. In 1947 they grew 15,- 
000,000 bales. 

When you started this regimentation 
back in 1933 you started a boom in the 
production of cotton abroad, and that 
is what you are doing now. 

Let me get back to the little cotton 
farmer. You do not hear any row be- 
tween the landlord and the tenant where 
I come from. The majority of the ten- 
ants in my county and the counties 
around me, especially the counties 
to the east and north of me, are white 
people. As a rule they are related to the 
landholder. Many of those little fel- 
lows will be driven from the fields un- 
less this amendment is adopted. 

The Negro tenants, many of them, will 
also be driven from the field. Of course, 
they can go to St. Louis, Detroit, Chica- 
go, New York, or Philadelphia, and prob- 
ably have a good time; I do not know, 
But I do know you are driving them from 
the cotton fields of the South. 

We had a war a few years ago. Do 
you know who sent the largest percent- 
age of their sons to that war of anybody 
in America? The white cotton farmers 
of the South. You levied a quota based 
on population. You took the white boys 
to do the fighting. You did not allow 
these little cotton farmers any exemp- 
tion whatsoever, but you stripped the 
cotton farms of the white boys of the 
South, and now deny them the opportu- 
nity to work for a living. 

A man, in order to have some money 
to pay his taxes and to buy his clothes 
and buy sugar and coffee and a few other 
things, must have something to sell. 
Yet you want to deny him the right to 
grow 5 acres of cotton when you know 
good and well, if this thing passes, there 
is going to be a boom in cotton produc- 
tion in South America. You are simply 
taking it away from your own people and 
you are not guarding against growing it 
abroad. 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. SUTTON. This same cotton that 
is produced in South America, Brazil, 
and Argentina, that the gentleman is 
speaking of, is not under the control of 
the United States. 

Mr. RANKIN. Certainly not. That 
is what I am trying to tell you. You 
are driving cotton production out of the 
United States and by this regimentation 
increasing cotton production everywhere 
else in the world. I think this amend- 
ment should pass. If you do not pass 
it, you are going to throw thousands of 
little farmers, who have always been 
tenants, out of work. Many of them do 
not want to own land because, to be 
frank with you, some people would 
rather rent than try to own land in a 
great many areas. 
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So you are driving these people from 
the farms—the very farms that you 
stripped of their white boys to get men 
to do the fighting in the recent war. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas IMr. 
BECKWORTH]. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
unquestionably the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi has touched on one of the most 
important phases of any control pro- 
gram, be it peanuts, cotton, or any other 
crop. The question is whether or not 
you are going to be fair with all, with 
everybody concerned—whether or not 
you are going to write a live and let live 
program. I submit that too often that 
kind of program has not been written. 
A good many of you read the Wall Street 
Journal. Here is an issue of the Wall 
Street Journal dated January 12. The 
headline says, Rural unemployment— 
Controlling the peanut surplus creates 
big farm labor surplus—cuts in acreage 
forces out share-croppers and hired 
hands—Hits small town business.” 

That refers to peanuts. Ido not think 
any of you would believe that Georgia is 
the hardest hit State so far as peanuts 
are concerned. We have in our section 
of Texas a group of people who, in my 
opinion, are hit much harder than those 
in Georgia with reference to peanuts, 
Oklahoma was hit hard. This story 
about wrecking the program is as old as 
the program itself. Every time a Mem- 
ber brings in an amendment undertak- 
ing to help the smaller fellow, as in the 
instance of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. WHITTEN], it is alleged that 
the program will be wrecked. Isay that 
if the program will wreck the homes of 
the kind of people the gentleman from 
Missisippi [Mr. WHITTEN] is talking 
about, you had better amend and change 
the program so that the homes of these 
people and the economic status of these 
people will not be wrecked—certainly un- 
til something else is available by which 
they can earn a living. Let us see what 
some of the farmers in Georgia might be 
saying about the current situation. I 
read from the Wall Street Journal again: 

Some farmers forced to fire families who 
have lived for years on their land are begin- 
ning to wonder about the system, however. 
Planter W. C. Adams comments: “I do not 
know how far the farmer can continue in 
this direction. One of these days he will 


come to the end of the row and balk like a 
Georgia mule.” 


I say to you that those of you who 
are truly interested in preserving the 
farm program—those of you who want 
to keep agriculture on a stable basis cer- 
tainly should be interested in taking care 
of the kind of problem referred to by 
Mr. Whitten. I mentioned the county 
of Harrison yesterday where the PMA 
said in a letter to me that they will lose 
some 300 or 400 farmers. And they are 
not all tenant farmers I would say, 
Some of these people are farmers who 
bought little places expecting some se- 
curity from those farms only to find out 
today that they have no peanut allot- 
ment or have no cotton allotment or if 
they have, that it is only nine-tenths of 
an acre or one acre or some such number 


1950 
or fraction of an acre, which is mean- 
ingless. 


Mr. Chairman, I enclose some com- 
munications about peanuts: 


[From the Wall Street Jourral of January 
12, 1950 
BUMD UNEMPLOYMENT—CONTROLLING THE 

PEANUT SURPLUS CREATES A BIG FARM LABOR 

SurPLus—Cuts IN ACREAGE Force Our 

SuaREcRorPer, HIRED HAND—HIT SMALL- 

TowN BUSINESS—HAPPENING IN COTTON, 

Too 

(By James Flowers) 
Catia, Ga.—Government acreage cut- 
backs are slashing crop surpluses—and creat- 
ing a surplus of farm labor. 

Here in the heart of peanutland you'll 
notice today that many a tenant farmer’s 
house is standing vacant. In many another 
you'll still find the farmer’s wife, and usually 
a swarm of children, but pappy is in town, 
looking for a job. He won't find one. 
This farm situation down here is going 
to leave not hundreds but thousands of 
people with nothing to do and no place to 
go,” says Fred Hand, a planter who happens 
also to be speaker of the Georgia House of 
Representatives. “I had five tenant families 
on my farm last year. This year I will need 
only two. My peanut allotment has been cut 
from 528 acres to 278 acres in 2 years.” 
This rural unemployment is a byproduct 
of planning in Washington for the general 
welfare. The victims are Americans whom 
the planners would have probably labeled 
“underprivileged” even before they were 
thrown out of work—hired hands and share- 
croppers mostly Negroes. They don’t even 
get unemployment compensation. 
|. The Agriculture Department decreed an 
average 22-percent reduction in all United 
States land sown to peanuts in 1949. For 
1950 it has ordered a further 20-percent aver- 
age slash from the planting permitted last 
year. Here in the Georgia-Florida-Alabama 
area which grows more than half the Nation's 
peanuts, these restrictions are giving a shock 
to the whole rural economy. Peanuts are 
only half of the story; cotton is being cut 
back, too. Tenants who have no work can't 
spend money in the small towns. 

“Unemployment will certainly affect my 
ice and cold-storage business,” says E. L. 
Butler, of Camilla. “I don't know how long 
we could stand a mass exodus of surplus 
labor. It may make ghost towns of the small 
communities of the South.” The owner of 
a department store in near Pelham reports 
that a good number of his customers are 
falling to pay their bills when they come due, 
for the first time in years. 
> The migration from the farms is moving 
slowly because most displaced men have no 
clear idea of where they and their families 
‘can go. Sharecropper Willie J. Clark has 
moved to town and is looking for a job. If 
he doesn’t strike any better luck than he 
has had so far, he says, he will head north 
“quick as the sap begins runnin’.” 

“Sho’ don't know, sho’ don’t,” says cropper 
Buddie Lee, asked about his plans. He com- 
plains that he was just beginning to make 
enough money to buy plenty of corn pone, 
black-eyed peas, and sowbelly for his young 
.'uns when he got “whacked back to nuthin’.” 

“Farm hands—young and old, black and 
white—come by our crushing plant every day 
or so looking for work,” says T. B. Twitty, Jr., 
vice president of the Camilla Cotton Oil Co, 
“Wish we could help, but we just don’t need 
any more labor.” 

THE PEANUT PLAN 

Why have things been planned this way? 
Nobody in Washington, of course, had un- 
employment as his objective. The whole idea 
was to benefit the farmers. 

Back in the 1930’s gcobers sold for as low 
as $20 a ton. But Congress, deciding that 
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the nuts were one of the Nation’s basic crops, 
legislated wartime and then postwar price 
support which today holds prices at about 
$210 a ton. 

This has proved quite a production in- 
centive. Output jumped from 1,395,000,000 
pounds a year in the 1937-41 period to 2,388,- 
000,000 in 1842-48, which closed the era of 
unrestricted planting. For a while the mar- 
ket could absorb this mammoth increase. 
Peanut butter was a substitute for meat on 
American tables when the latter was scarce, 
and foreigners were eager for proteins and 
oils at war's end. Exports boomed from just 
1,000,000 pounds a year in 1937-41 to 763,000,- 
000 pounds in 1948. Then came deflation 
of this market; latest statistics show only a 
sixth as many were exported during the third 
quarter last year as in the similar period the 
previous year. 

Surpluses had begun to be troublesome 
even in 1948; the Government lost about 
$25,000,000 supporting prices. It came off no 
better on the 1949 crop despite the acreage 
cutback last year; more than a quarter mil- 
lion tons had to be purchased by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to prop prices. 

The coming crisis was visible even in 1947; 
on a December day the Nation’s peanut 
planters voted overwhelmingly in favor of 
granting the Agriculture Department au- 
thority to restrict their plantings. Last year 
the power was first used, and the crop was 
held to 1,853,000,000 pounds. 

Because of convolutions in the law, the 
restrictions hit some peanut planters a lot 
harder than others. The 1950 reductions 
from 1949 acreage require that Louisiana 
farmers must choke their peanut acreage an 
average 38 percent, while those in Arizona 
are actually permitted a 139-percent increase, 
Even those in this region find their luck 
varies considerably; Georgia's cut is 20.1 per- 
cent; neighboring Florida is forced back only 
12.7 percent; Alabama suffers a stiff 31.2 per- 
cent reduction, 

The planters don’t relish the curtailments, 
but few of them regret they have permitted 
it. 

“Sure, I voted for crop control,” says 
Drewry Ledbetter. “What else could you 
do? Iremember the depression years.” Like 
other planters, he is trying to soften the im- 
pact on his labor force. “I'm going to try 
and carry my tenants as long as possible, 
even though I only have enough work for 
half of them,” he declares. 

Some planters, forced to fire families who 
have lived for years on their land, are be- 
ginning to wonder about the system, however. 
Planter W. C. Adams comments: “I don't 
know how far the farmer can continue in this 
direction, One of these days he will come to 
the end of the row and balk like a Georgia 
mule.” 

Farm owners are attempting to shift to 
other kinds of agriculture, but these don't de- 
mand much labor. 

“Most of the large planters will turn their 
lost peanut acreage into pasture and either 
increase their beef herd or try and get one 
started,” says farm agent J. A. Mauldin. “The 
little operator doesn’t have the acreage nor 
the money to do this so he'll try to truck 
farm a little with an extra patch of vegeta- 
bles or maybe get a brood sow and try raising 
more hogs, since you can grow all the pea- 
nuts you want for feed. Then, too, a corn 
crop will be good for feed, roasting ears, and 
the market.” 

Says W. J. Sullivan, one of the largest 
planters in this area: “I had 35 cropper fam- 
ilies on the place last year, but with my 
reduced allotment this year I had to let 10 
families go. As for a new money crop, I al- 
ready have about 140 head of cattle but cows 
are so high now I’m not going to venture any 
further. I plan to let a lot of my land lay 
idle.” 
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Small operator Robert Shiver, who has let 
two of his three cropper families go, says, 
“I can’t jump into cattle raising because it 
will take a heap of money. I'm going to try 
and grow into it though.” 

Bank president and planter E. J. Vann, Jr., 
says restrictions will be a death blow to many 
small farm owners, as well as to hired hands, 

“Some land in this area will sell that or- 
dinarily wouldn't, just because of these crop 
cutbacks,” says Mr. Vann. “The really small 
operator who owns his farm may be forced 
to sell because he won't get enough acreage 
allotments to operate profitably.” 

Laments one small farmer whose allotment 
allowed him only 16 acres of peanuts for 1950: 
“I can't make it on that, and don’t intend 
to try.” 


Wat's AHEAD FOR 1950? 

(Excerpts taken from above article appear- 
ing in Farm and Ranch, January 1950 
issue) 

Peanuts: Price support for the 1950 crop 
will be down by only about half a cent a 
pound on the average—to about 10 cents. 
The minimum national acreage allotment 
for the 1950 crop is 2,100,000 acres. This 
allotment would reduce the picked and 
threshed acreage about a fourth from 1949. 
It indicates a crop this year of roughly 
1,500,000,000 pounds, compared with 1,800,- 
000,000 pounds last year and more than 2,- 
000,000,000 in every year from 1942 through 
1948. 

Soybeans: With production of cottonseed, 
flaxseed, and peanuts being reduced, a large 
acreage of soybeans will be needed to sup- 
ply protein meal for livestock. Prices will 
hold close to 1949 levels. Price support for 
soybeans raised in 1950 will be only a little 
lower than for 1949. 

Something like the above makes us feel 
that we should be permitted to grow pea- 
nuts for oil if wanted by farmers. Soybeans 
are supported and acreage not controlled. 

Freight on the soybean meal to the South- 
west will run about $20 per ton and peanut 
oil is far superior to other oils. 


Tue CAIN BANKING Co., INC., 
Winnsboro, Ter., January 26, 1950. 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT AGENCY, 
Quitman, Tez. 

GENTLEMEN: It is indeed very seldom that 
I am so aroused to the extent that I write 
a letter of this sort, but from actual facts 
that have come to my attention in the past 
weeks, I cannot but write and express my 
personal views concerning this new agri- 
cultural allotment program. 

Let me give you a concrete example of the 
situation as it exists in Wood County: 
Yesterday a man came into my office, who 
started farming last year, and will, in all 
probability, need assistance in making a crop 
this year. He is a good man, and has a good 
credit rating with us. Yet this man is al- 
lowed no cotton allotment, and no peanut 
allotment on his place for the year 1950. 

As a banker, I feel that it is my duty to 
the community to make funds available to 
good farmers on a sound, conservative basis. 
My question, then, is this: How can I help 
the community and how can I help the 
farmers when in the beginning I know that 
it is impossible to hope for any repayment 
of a loan on such conditions? My second 
question is this: Is the Government lending 
agency going to take care of farmers who are 
burdened by this limited acreage allotment? 
My third question is this: How is one of our 
east Texas farmers going to produce, and 
how is he going to live? 

Iam aware of the fact that this letter will 
in all probability create no adjustment of 
the many inequalities; yet, I urge you to 
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consider it, and if necessary, forward it to 
the persons who control and promulgate 
your rules. I want my protest to be recorded. 
Yours very truly, 
MALVIN CAIN. 
NOVEMBER 17, 1949. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 

Dear MR. BECKWORTH: This is in reply to 
your letter of October 2 requesting that we 
furnish you an example illustrating the dol- 
lars and cents cost tō a producer who picks 
or threshes 11 acres of peanuts from a farm 
which has a 10-acre allotment for 1949. 

Under the 1949 marketing quota regula- 
tions the penaity, in accordance with section 
$59 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, is collected upon a portion of each lot 
of peanuts marketed from the farm equal to 
the proportion which the acreage of peanuts 
in excess of the allotment is of the total acre- 
age of peanuts on the farm. In administer- 
ing this provision, a “percent excess” is de- 
termined and multiplied by the basic penalty 
rate to arrive at the “converted penalty rate” 
for the farm, This converted penalty rate is 
multiplied by the number of pounds in each 
lot which the producer sells to determine the 
amount of penalty. 

The following example illustrates the 
method of determining the amount of the 
marketing quota penalty, assuming a yield of 
500 pounds per acre (the approximate average 
yield per acre in your district) : 

EXAMPLE 

1. 1949 allotment, 10 acres. 

2. 1949 peanut acreage, 11 acres. 

8. Excess acreage (item 2 minus item 1), 
1 acre. 

4. Percentage excess (item 3 divided by 
item 2) equals 9.1 percent. 

5. Basic penalty rate (one-half of support 
price) equals 5.3 cents per pound. 

6. Converted penalty rate (item 5 multi- 
plied by item 4) equals 0.4 cent per pound. 

7. Total production (assuming yield of 500 
pounds per acre) (500 multiplied by 11) 
equals 5,500 pounds. 7 

8. Total penalty to be paid (item 7 multi- 
plied by item 6) equals $22. 

However, it is equally important to point 
out that in addition to the marketing-quota 
penalty, none of the peanuts produced on 
the farm would be eligible for price support 
at 90 percent of parity. Instead of being 
assured of a price at not less than 90 per- 
cent of parity, the producer would have to 
offer his peanuts on the open market at 
whatever price buyers were willing to pay. 
The only guaranty that he would have un- 
der the price-support program would be that 
receiving agencies would purchase his excess 
peanuts only (the 500 pounds produced on 
the 1 acre excess) at the relatively low level 
of 54 percent of parity. 

We regret that through error in our letter 
of August 23 we stated that excess peanuts 
were eligible for price support at 60 percent 
of parity. The law provides that the support 
price for excess peanuts shall be 60 percent 
of the full support price, which is equiva- 
lent to 54 percent of parity. 

Sincerely yours, 
K. T. HUTCHINSON, 
Assistant Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., January 20, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear MR. BECKWORTH: This is in reply to 
TE notation written on Mr. Hutchinson's 
etter to you dated November 17, 1949, re- 
garding the marketing quota penalty on ex- 
cess peanuts. 

Following is the example you requested: 

1. 1949 allotment, 2 acres. 

2. 1949 peanut acreage, 11 acres, 
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8. Excess acreage (item 2 minus item 1), 
9 acres. 

4. Percent excess (item 3 divided by item 
2) equals 81.8. 

5. Basic penalty rate (one-half of support 
price) equals 5.3 cents per pound. 

6. Converted penalty rate (item 5 multi- 
plied by item 4) equals 4.3. 

7. Total production (assuming 500-pound 
yield) equals 5,500 pounds. 

8. Total penalty to be paid (item 7 multi- 
plied by item 6) equals $236.50. 

Sincerely, 
A. J. LOVELAND, 
Secretary. 
HALLETTSVILLE, TEX., January 14, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
Gladewater, Tex. 

Dear Sm: We note through the papers that 
the peanut acreage for 1950 has been greatly 
reduced again; this is going to work an 
awful hardship on the small peanut grower, 
due to the fact that the cut last year in 
this county cut quite a few of the growers 
to such small acreage. 

We think that it should be so provided 
that there be a small minimum number of 
acres per farm, possibly 6 or 7 acres, and 
also in each county where the allowable pea- 
nut acreage to the farmer is so small that he 
does not use the allotment it could be trans- 
ferable to other farmer or grower that was 
planting his small allotment. 

We think such a policy would keep many 
little peanut growers carrying this as one of 
their projects to help them make their living 
and have a balanced all-around farm income 
for the whole year. pi 

We believe that this provision should be 
written into the law, and to insure its pas- 
sage we think petitions should be addressed 
to the Congressman of each district by the 
growers located therein. 

We submit this for your consideration. 

Yours truly, 
O. B. SoKoL, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
College Station, Tez., January 25, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BeckworrTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. BeckwortH: This will reply to 
your letter of January 20 with which you 
enclosed a copy of a letter from Mr. O. B. 
Sokol, of Halletsville, Tex. Mr. Sokol made a 
number of suggestions regarding farm peanut 
acreage allotments. 

It is true that the 1950 farm peanut-acreage 
allotments will be considerably smaller than 
1949 allotments for the reason that the State 
allotment is about 29 percent smaller than 
the 1949 State allotment. The smaller farm 
allotments will, undoubtedly, make it diffi- 
cult for some peanut farmers to continue to 
produce the crop. I have no suggestions to 
make as to provisions for release and re- 
apportionment of peanut allotments and 
minimum farm peanut allotments. These 
two provisions are not included in current 
legislation for peanut acreage allotments and 
marketing quotas. Such authority would 
need to be given by the Congress in the form 
of amendatory legislation, 

Very truly yours, 
B. F. VANCE, 
Chairman, State Committee. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., December 2, 1949. 
Hon. LINDLEY BeckworTse, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran MR. BECKWORTH: This is in reply to 
your letter of October 14 requesting informa- 
tion as to the base periods used for market- 
ing-quota purposes for peanuts, wheat, and 
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cotton, and an explanation of any differences 
in the base pericds used for these com- 
modities. 

In the case of peanuts, the national mar- 
keting quota and acreage allotment is estab- 
lished pursuant to section 358 (a) of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, which prescribes a base period of 
the 5 years preceding the year in which the 
marketing quota is proclaimed and the na- 
tional acreage allotment established. For 
example, the 1950 marketing quota, which 
must be proclaimed by December 1, 1949, will 
be determined on the basis of the average 
quantity of peanuts harvested for nuts dur- 
ing the period 1944 to 1948, inclusive, ad- 
justed for current trends and prospective de- 
mand conditions. The national marketing 
quota for 1950 will be converted to a national 
acreage allotment on the basis of the average 
yield per acre of peanuts in the 6 years 1944 
to 1948, inclusive, with such adjustments as 
may be found necessary to correct for trends 
in yields and abnormal conditions of produc- 
tion affecting yields in such 5 years. (Due to 
the provisions of Public Law 272, 81st Cong., 
approved August 29, 1949, the 1950 national 
acreage allotment cannot be less than 2,100,- 
000 acres.) 

The national peanut-acreage allotment 18 
apportioned to the peanut-producing States, 
pursuant to section 358 (c) of the act. This 
section provides for the use of a base period 
of the 5 years preceding the year in which 
the national allotment is determined. There- 
fore, the base period that would be used for 
1950 would be the 5 years 1944 to 1948, 
inclusive. 

The State acreage allotments are appor- 
tioned among farms in accordance with sec- 
tion 358 (d) of the act. The law does not 
prescribe a specific base period for use in de- 
termining farm-acreage allotments but pro- 
vides generally that farm allotments will be 
based on the tillable acreage available for 
the production of peanuts and the past 
acreage of peanuts on the farm, taking 
into consideration the peanut acreage al- 
lotments established for the farm un- 
der previous agricultural adjustment and 
conservation programs. Regulations govern- 
ing the establishing of 1950 farm peanut 
acreage allotments have not yet been ap- 
proved. The regulations governing the es- 
tablishment of 1949 farm peanut allotments 
provided for the use of a 3-year base period, 
1946-48, inclusive. At the time these regula- 
tions were developed considerable thought 
was given to the advisability of using a 5- 
year base period rather than a 3-year base, 
It was decided that the use of the 3-year base 
period would be better from the standpoint 
of determining fair and equitable allotments, 
This decision was based primarily on the fact 
that accurate measurements of farm peanut 
acreages were not available for the years 
1943-47, inclusive, and it would be difficult 
to obtain accurate reports from farmers for 
4 or 5 years prior to the time the allotments 
were established, 

The national wheat-acreage allotment is 
apportioned among States on the basis of 
the acreage seeded for production of wheat 
during the preceding 10 calendar years, with 
adjustments for abnormal weather and 
trends in acreage during such periods. 
The State acreage allotment is appor- 


.tioned among counties in the State on the 


basis of the acreage seeded for production of 
wheat during the preceding 10 calendar 
years, with adjustments for abnormal weath- 
er and trends in acreage during such period 
and for the promotion of soil-conservation 
practices, and the county acreage allotment 
is apportioned among farms in the county 
on the basis of tillable acres, crop-rotation 
practices, type of soil, and topography, as in- 
dicated by the planting of wheat. 

In the case of cotton the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended, including 
amendments made by Public Law 272, Eighty- 
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first Congress, and the Agricultural Act of 
1949, provides that the national acreage al- 
lotment for 1950 shall be not less than 
21,000,000 acres. The act further provides 
thet the national acreage allotment shall be 
distributed to the States on the basis of each 
State’s share of a national allotment base of 
22,500,000 acres computed and adjusted by 
the following steps: 

(a) Calculate for each State the average 
acreage planted (or regarded as planted in 
1945, 1946, or 1947 under Public Law 12, 79th 
Cong.) to cotton in the 4 years 1945-48, ex- 
cept that the average of the 5 years 1944-48 
is to be used for any State which planted in 
1948 more than 1,000,000 acres, but less than 
one-half its 1943 allotment. 

(b) Add to the average acreage computed 
for each State under step (a) the estimated 
additional acreage required for increasing 
allotments for small farms to the smaller of 
5 acres or the highest number of acres plant- 
ed (or regarded as planted in 1946 or 1947 
under Public Law 12, 79th Cong.) to cotton 
in 1946, 1947, or 1948. 

(c) If, after steps (a) and (b) are taken, 
the acreage base for any State is less than the 
larger of 95 percent of the average acreage 
planted to cotton in 1947 and 1948 or 85 per- 
cent of the acreage planted to cotton in 1948, 
the State base computed under steps (a) and 
(b) must be adjusted upward so as to give 
the State such minimum acreage base. 

(d) If the total of the acreage bases for 
all States determined under steps (a), (b), 
and (c) is more or less than 22,500,000 acres, 
an adjustment would be made on a pro rata 
basis for each State not receiving an ad- 
justment under step (c) so as to provide 
a total national base of 22,500,000 acres, 

The acreage allotments established for 
counties, less a reserve not to exceed 15 per- 
cent of the county allotment, would be ap- 
portioned to farms on which cotton was 
planted (or regarded as planted in 1946 or 
1947 under Public Law 12, 79th Cong.) dur- 
ing one or more of the years 1946, 1947, or 
1948 on the following basis: 

(1) There will be allotted to each such 
farm the smaller of (a) 5 acres, or (b) the 
highest number of acres planted (or regarded 
as planted in 1946 or 1947 under Public Law 
12, 79th Cong.) in any of the years 1946, 1947, 
or 1948. 

(2) The remainder of the county acreage 
allotments will be apportioned to farms, other 
than those receiving an allotment under (1) 
(b) above, on the basis of a uniform pre- 
scribed percentage of cropland on each farm, 
excluding the acreage devoted to certain 
other crops specified in the act and non- 
irrigated lands in irrigated areas. No farm, 
however, will receive an allotment under this 
provision which will be in excess of the high- 
est acreage planted (or regarded as planted 
under Public Law 12, 79th Cong., in 1946 or 
1947) to cotton on the farm during any of the 
years 1946, 1947, or 1948. 

The county reserve is to be used by the 
county committee for adjustments in allot- 
ments which are found to be out of line with 
allotments for other farms, taking into ac- 
count land, labor, and equipment available 
for the production of cotton, crop-rotation 
practices, the soil, and other physical facil- 
ities affecting the production of cotton and 
abnormal conditions of production on such 
farms; and for establishing allotments for 
those farms on which cotton was not planted 
(or not regarded as planted in 1946 or 1947 
under Public Law 12, 79th Cong.) in 1946, 
1947, or 1948 on the basis of land, labor, and 
equipment available for the production of 
cotton, crop-rotation practices, the soil, and 
other physical facilities affecting the produc- 
tion of cotton. In counties where farm al- 
lotments of 5 to 15 acres are determined in 
(1) and (2) above, the act directs the county 
committee to set aside not less than 20 per- 
cent of the county reserve, if needed, to pro- 
vide fair and reasonable allotments for such 
farms. 
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In view of the above provisions of the act, 
State and county committees are provided 
considerable latitude for establishing fair 
and equitable allotments for counties and 
farms. 

The provisions with respect to the appor- 
tionment of allotments for different crops 
have been developed over a period of years 
by congressional action after extensive pub- 
lic hearings and recommendations from var- 
ious groups. Presumably differences in the 
areas where the various crops are grown, con- 
ditions under which they are grown, and 
many other related factors influenced the 
congressional action that established the leg- 
islation which provides for different base 
periods to be used in establishing the allot- 
ments for different commodities. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. J. LOVELAND, 
Acting Secretary. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Bryson]. 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Chairman, it is to 
be regretted that the pending House 
Joint Resolution 398 has provoked so 
much controversy and that the passing 
of this vital resolution has been unneces- 
sarily delayed. Of course, our friends 
from the North who are espousing the 
cause of Fair Employment Practice 
Commission are entirely within their 
rights in using every delaying action 
possible. Surely there can be no com- 
parison in the importance of the enact- 
ment of some sort of remedial crop legis- 
lation and the proposed enactment of 
such a visionary scheme as that em- 
bodied in the proposed Fair Employment 
Practice Act. 

Personally, I am keenly interested in 
any measure pertaining to agriculture. 
My district traditionally is an agricul- 
tural as well as a great industrial dis- 
trict. In observing the correspondence 
and from conversations with my col- 
leagues, it is apparent that those of my 
district are not as disturbed about the 
pending situation as they are in other 
sections of the country. The fact that I 
have received very little complaint does 
not mean that there may not be those 
who will suffer under the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act as amended in the last 
session of Congress or at least through 
the interpretation of said act by the 
Department. 

It is natural that we have our varied 
views about what is best to do under the 
circumstances. Manifestly, something 
along the line of the provisions contained 
in the pending resolution should be 
adopted, and that without delay. Deal- 
ing with crop quotas is an involved sub- 
ject. It would be humanly impossible 
to write a law which would please every- 
one. We simply must keep our cotton 
surplus down as low as possible. We 
must not drive bona fide farmers from 
the farm to further complicate unem- 
ployment in our cities and more con- 
gested areas. During the consideration 
of this measure I have voted for several 
of the amendments proposed thereto 
with the hope of perfecting and provid- 
ing the very best possible remedy under 
the law. 

Let us get on with the business at 
hand and pass this resolution, making it 
clear that it is the duty of the Congress 
to write the law and that the adminis- 
trative departments should diligently 
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seek to carry out the expressed wishes 
of the lawmaking body. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Pace] is recognized. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, of course 
the committee recognizes that there is 
a human problem, not only in marketing 
quotas but in nearly every activity in 
life. We even considered in committee 
the advisability, in making allotments, 
of taking into account the number of 
people in the family. I am sure I could 
present a forceful argument that a mun 
with 8 or 10 children should have a larger 
cotton allotment than a man with no 
children or with 1 child. The only 
thing about it is that in the amendment 
submitted by the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. WHITTEN] we have already, 
as best we could, taken care of exactly 
the situation he mentions. We provide 
for new farm allotments under the leg- 
islation. The State of Mississippi, a great 
cotton State, receives an allotment of 
2,295,000 acres, which is not too much 
for the State. Under the law, the State 
committee of Mississippi, that is the 
State PMA committee of three or five 
men, could have reserved 10 percent of 
that 2,300,000 acres for new farmers, 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PACE. Iam sorry; I cannot yield 
right now. 

The State committee of Mississippi 
could have reserved 230,000 acres to do 
this job, if they had wanted to. More 
than that, every county in the State of 
Mississippi could have reserved 15 per- 
cent to do this very job for new farmers. 
I mean to say that under the law, in the 
great State of Mississippi, and my State 
the same way, they could have reserved 
over 500,000 acres of cotton land to take 
care of this situation, if they thought it 
was entitled to that much consideration. 
Instead of reserving 500,000 acres, how 
much did Mississippians themselves re- 
serve? They reserved only 25,000 acres 
to take care of all new-farm allotments, 

Now, you work your own will here. 
That is all I want to say about this 
amendment. I do not know whether it 
is wise to throw this temptation in men’s 
faces or not. The gentleman’s amend- 
ment says only one thing: “If a tenant 
is put off of a cotton farm without his 
being at fault— 

All right, let us take Joz Bryson and 
myself. You cut me to 70 percent. All 
in the world I have to do to my tenants 
is to go to them and say, “They have cut 
me to 70 percent. I want all of that my- 
self. You will have to get off.” 

Under this amendment, they can go to 
Jok Bryson’s farm and get some more 
cotton land. Joe says to his tenants, 
“You get off. I need what I have. You 
go to Pace’s farm and get some land and 
an allotment of your own.” 

All we would have to do would be to 
change tenants, and it would not be any 
50 or 70 percent that we would get. It 
could be two or three hundred percent, 
as much cotton as was planted in the 
base years. 

The question is, Do we want to adopt 
an amendment here that will put in 
front of every cotton farmer in the 
United States the temptation that “all 
I have to do is to run my tenants off and 
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go and get some tenants from another 
farm, who have been growing cotton, 
and then each of them will get an addi- 
tional cotton allotment to grow cotton 
on my farm”? In my judgment, no man 
alive can make an estimate of what this 
amendment will add. I will say it adds 
somewhere between 100,000 and 5,000,000 
acres of cotton land. In fact, it could 
almost completely double the national 
allotment. There is no Member of this 
House for whose ability and integrity I 
have greater respect than I have for the 
gentleman from Mississippi. I admire 
him very highly, but he should not come 
here and throw this thing at us and say, 
“The responsibility now is yours to work 
it out.” I cannot work it out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 
All time on the amendment has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Mississippi. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. WHITTEN) there 
were—ayes 8, noes 38. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 4. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, for 1950, the State committee 
may apportion to the county committees in 
counties or administrative areas with a final 
allotment factor of less than 35 percent, not 
more than 50 percent of the State reserve so 
as to establish farm allotments which are 
fair and reasonable in relation to the past 
acreage planted to cotton or regarded as 
planted to cotton under Public Law 12, Sev- 
enty-ninth Congress, on the farm. 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr, Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word and ask 
unanimous consent to speak out of order. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, and I shall not 
object to this request, but I hope no other 
similar requests will be made, for we are 
anxious to conclude action on the pend- 
ing resolution, 

Mr. GAVIN. I remind the gentleman 
from North Carolina that I have already 
spoken to the gentleman and requested 
his permission to speak out of order. 

Mr, COOLEY. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania made such a request. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not object to 
these two requests, but I shall hereafter 
object to anyone’s speaking out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlewoman 
from New York asks unanimous consent 
to speak out of order. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlewoman 
from New York is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Chairman, I 
have asked for this time because I wish 
to answer publicly a letter which I re- 
ceived from one of our colleagues. Ihad 
hoped he would be on the floor, but as 
he gives me the deadline of Wednesday, 
February 1, to answer his letter, I am 
obliged to speak today. 

My colleague has worked very long 
and very diligently for passage of H. R. 
4453 which I understand he has intro- 
duced and reintroduced many times. I 
have the utmost sympathy with his ef- 
forts and objectives. I believe in FEPC. 
All my people know my stand. I believe 
it conforms to the Constitution of the 
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United States. It has been put into 
effect in New York State under the 
governorship of Thomas E. Dewey and 
a Republican-controlled legislature and 
has worked, so far as I know, as satis- 
factorily as any legislation can work 
that is humanly conceived. 

However, I object to the rather threat- 
ening tone of my colleague's letter and 
am sorry to see he finds it necessary to 
adopt such language. The last sentence 
of his letter reads: 

Failure to reply to this letter will indicate 
that you are opposed to FEPC. I will sọ 
note on the floor of the House next week. 


I have signed petitions in the past and 
expect to do so in the future. I will 
never sign because I have been threat- 
ened. I am answerable only to the peo- 
ple of my district and I have always kept 
them fully informed on my votes and 
positions on all legislation before this 
House. 

I have the utmost sympathy for any- 
one who feels that he is discriminated 
against. My distinguished colleague 
said recently on the floor of this House 
that he could not aspire to become gov- 
ernor of his and my great State. 

I, too, am discriminated against in a 
like manner. On account of my sex I 
have gone as far as I can go, politically. 
I, too, cannot aspire to become governor 
of the great State of New York. That is 
no reason for bitterness or threats. I 
would like to give one piece of advice to 
all of my colleagues. That is, that you 
catch more flies with sugar than with 
vinegar. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words, to revise 
and extend my remarks, to speak out of 
order, and that my remarks appear in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. Gavin addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix.] 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I regret that I cannot 
continue along the line of levity with 
which the gentleman who just preceded 
me indulged. But I have an announce- 
ment to make which I believe is of 
interest to every Member of the House. 

President Truman has just made a 
public announcement that he has or- 
dered the Atomic Energy Commission to 
proceed in the research and development 
of the so-called hydrogen bomb, the 
superbomb which you have read so 
much about in the paper. This decision, 
of course, had to be made by the Com- 
mander in Chief of the United States 
as to direction. It is a decision which 
is fraught with the most terrible portent 
for the human race, In my opinion, 
unless an equally challenging statement 
is made at this time to the people of 
the world to obtain international con- 
trol of this weapon, which is estimated 
to be from 10 to 1,000 times greater than 
the A-bomb in destructive capacity, then 
it will make little difference as to the 
cotton-acreage allotment that we are so 
concerned with today in this House, 
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Mr. REGAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. REGAN: Insert 
the following new section 5 after section 4 
and renumber succeeding sections: 

“Src. 5. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended, the cotton-acreage allot- 
ment of any new 1949 cotton farm which 
was completed for planting prior to March 
29, 1949, by clearing, plowing, and cultivat- 
ing the land and was planted to cotton for 
the first time in 1949, and which was not 
planted to any crop prior to 1949, shall be 
not less than 30 percent of the acreage on 
such farm which was planted to cotton in 
1949.” 


Mr. REGAN. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment does not ask for 70 percent 
or 60 percent or 40 percent, but it has 
for its purpose taking care of some pio- 
neer farmers throughout our western 
part of the country who last year, with 
full confidence in our Government that 
we would continue in the farming pro- 
gram, put land in cultivation for the first 
time. They find this year that they are 
going to be limited to 9 percent of the 
acreage that they put in cultivation for 
the first time last year which was planted 
to cotton. 

It so happens that this land is pecul- 
iarly adapted to the growing of cotton, 
and it is not adapted for growing other 
crops. They find that when a man put 
in 100 acres of land last year into cotton 
for the first time that as the amendment 
read when it was plowed, cleared, and 
cultivated for any crop. They put in 
100 acres, and this year get about 9. 
That would not give them enough in- 
come to pay the interest on their debts 
and to make a living on their 100 acres 
of land. This amendment would per- 
mit those farmers to put in as much as 
30 percent of their land that they put 
in cultivation for the first time last year 
into cotton. It does not mean a great 
deal in the national set-up in the cotton 
acreage program, I have discussed this 
with the members of the committee. It 
has been discussed thoroughly with the 
Department of Agriculture by those in- 
terested. I am sure they are all in sym- 
pathy with the program. It is not going 
to make a vital difference in the total 
set-up of the United States, but it does 
assume a great importance to those few 
farmers who are coming under this pro- 
vision of this amendment. 

I might add that this is not confined 
to a selfish interest of my district or 
State alone, but it would have an effect 
on six of the States of the West—Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, New Mexico, Texas, Mis- 
souri, and Oklahoma. All have some 
acreage that would come under the pro- 
visions of this amendment. It is a small 
request to make. I hope the Members 
of the House will give it unanimous sup- 


port. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REGAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. The gentleman 
certainly has a justifiable amendment, in 
my opinion. I venture to say there is no 
section of the country where cotton is 
grown that ‘s harder hit than the areas 
to which the gentleman refers, 
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Mr. REGAN, I thank the gentleman 
from Texas, He is eminently correct. 

I might add that a good percentage 
of the farmers affected adversely under 
the present law and who will be bene- 
fited by this amendment are veterans, 
The present bill, which I expect to sup- 
port, does not, however, give them any 
relief. I think the committee regrets 
that it was not so provided in the origi- 
nal drafting of the bill. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REGAN. Iyield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. FISHER. Ishall support the gen- 
tleman’s amendment. The gentleman 
says the increase is comparatively triv- 
ial, but can he indicate the approxi- 
mate amount of increased acreage that 
would result? 

Mr. REGAN. I could fairly say, but 
my colleague from Texas [Mr. BENTSEN], 
has secured a lot of figures on that, and 
I believe he will follow me with a brief 
discussion of this amendment. I will 
leave the figures to him, because he has 
the latest reports. 

Mr. FISHER. I understood it was 
comparatively little. 

Mr. REGAN. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

I hope that when the time to vote 
comes the Members will give this amend- 
ment their full support, because it cer- 
tainly is a meritorious one, and I am 
sure the committee and the Department 
of Agriculture so consider it. 

Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word and rise 
in support of the amendment, and ask 
unanimous consent that my remarks fol- 
low those of my colleague, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. REGAN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
know that the Members of the House are 
tired. I know you have been discussing 
cotton for 2 days and have turned down, 
without exception, every amendment 
which has been proposed. But I want to 
tell you now we have one more amend- 
ment, an amendment I feel is a just and 
honest amendment, an amendment that 
is being proposed to you today which has 
a definite price tag on it. It is not going 
to say to us that we will plant hundreds 
and hundreds of thousands of acres of 
cotton, but a figure from the Department 
of Agriculture which will tell us how 
much cotton will be planted. We have 
a situation here of men coming back 
from the services in 1946 and probably 
taking a year to decide what they were 
going to do and then borrowing the 
money and buying their farms. In many 
cases their first crop came in 1949. They 
found the old cotton farms were too high 
in value and they had to go out and buy 
brushland. After clearing it, at great 
expense to themselves, they planted their 
cotton. In my section of the country, in 
the Rio Grande Valley, they planted it 
before the law was ever passed, exclud- 
ing 1949 from future quotas. Now, they 
find they have a quota of 8, 9, and 10 per- 
cent, a quota that they cannot live un- 
der. We are asking by this amendment 
that they be given a quota of 30 percent, 
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not as much as the old farmer, no, be- 
cause that does not seem to be the intent 
of the Congress, but enough for them to 
live on, to meet their mortgages and pay 
their debts. When we talk about these 
farmers voting for future legislation on 
cotton supports, these farmers who 
planted in 1949 did not get to vote on 
the future cotton support legislation. 
The figure I have received from the De- 
partment of Agriculture as to how 
many acres will be covered by this 
amendment is a total of 84,768 acres of 
cotton that will be planted by this amend- 
ment. I tell you that is not the full total, 
because those 1949 planters that will get 
a 1950 quota have a quota now of 8 or 
10 percent. When you deduct that from 
that figure, you have a net increase in 
acreage, by this amendment, of approxi- 
mately 55,000 acres. Fifty-five thousand 
acres to save some farmers from financial 
ruin. 

I believe the House should support 
this amendment. I think it is a fair and 
honest amendment. 

Mr. WHITE of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENTSEN. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE of California. I want to 
say to the gentleman that all the way 
through the deliberations of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture I have consistently 
fought against eliminating 1949 from 
consideration in cotton quotas. I think 
the gentleman’s amendment is entirely 
justified, and I hope the House will sup- 
port it. 

Mr. BENTSEN. I thank the gentle- 
man very much. 

Further, I would like to say it will be 
said that this amendment does not solve 
all of the inequities. That is true. 
There are people who did not plant cot- 
ton before 1949, but planted other crops. 
We did not put that in the amendment 
because I do not know how much acre- 
age it would take. We have tried to give 
you a sound amendment that would save 
as many people as possible from eco- 
nomic bankruptcy. I say that the ques- 
tion of inequity is not as bad on those 
people as it is on those who planted for 
the first time in 1949, who cleared and 
planted their lands, because those lands 
which had crops prior to 1949 obviously 
could grow other crops and could do it 
economically or else they would have 
planted cotton prior to that time. But 
these soils are soils that have a high 
salinity content. Most of those lands 
can grow economically no other crop 
than cotton. So if you refuse them an 
equitable quota, a quota under which 
they can live, you condemn many of 


those men to economic bankruptcy. 


I do not wave the flag just for the vet- 
erans today, because there are other 
farmers who are included, but I want to 
help those men, many of them who 
fought for their country and who were 
not home and who did not arrive home 
soon enough to establish a historic quota, 
I want to see them get a decent quota in 
1950. I ask you to give them a quota 
that they can live under. I ask you to 
support a fair and honest amendment, 
an amendment that has a definite esti- 
mate by the Department of Agriculture 
Sy the amount of acreage that it will 

e. 
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Mr. WHITE of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BENTSEN. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE of California. A repre- 
sentative of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars appeared before the Committee on 
Agriculture in support of the very type 
of legislation that the gentleman is ask- 
ing for. 

Mr. BENTSEN. I thank you. I have 
also been solicited by many members of 
the veterans’ organizations. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BENTSEN] 
has expired. ; 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word, and ask 
unanimous consent to proceed out of 
order for 5 minutes, and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
‘Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman. The 
persistent, able, patriotic, and fearless ef- 
forts of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, and the work of J. 
Edgar Hoover and his FBI forces, the 
ablest fact-finding organization in the 
world, brought to light the treasonable 
acts of Alger Hiss in stealing from the 
secret files of the State Department and 
turning them over to a Russian spy ring. 
There would have been no exposure of 
Hiss and he would not have been in- 
dicted, tried, and convicted for perjury 
in denying his treasonable conduct but 
for the work of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities and the FBI. 
After 21 hours’ deliberation, the jury 
composed of eight women and four men, 
all good and lawful citizens, convicted 
Alger Hiss of perjury on each of the 2 
counts in the indictment on which he 
was tried, and on Wednesday, January 
25, the judge before whom he was tried, 
Judge Henry W. Goddard, sentenced him 
to 5 years’ imprisonment in the peniten- 
tiary. 

Six hours later Hiss, the former ad- 
viser of President Roosevelt, and inti- 
mate friend and long-time associate of 
Secretary of State Acheson, was de- 
fended and pronounced innocent by 
Acheson. 

This unprecedented action on the part 
of the Secretary of State in proclaiming 
his friendship for and his confidence in 
Hiss brought widespread demands that 
a congressional investigation be made 
to determine if the Hiss influence still 
lives in the State Department. 

It can safely be said that it does yet 
live in the State Department, because 
Dean Acheson is the head and front of 
that Department, and if ever there ex- 
isted on this earth two souls with but a 
single thought, two hearts that beat as 
one, if there is to be found anywhere in 
the world two of a kind, two birds of a 
feather, two intellectual, moral, political 
twins, we have them in the persons of 
Dean Acheson, our Secretary of State, 
and his friend, Alger Hiss. 

Out of Acheson’s own mouth and by 
his own words, we are driven to these 
conclusions. 

When Dean Acheson’s appointment as 
Secretary of State was being considered 
by the Senate Committee on Foreign 
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Relations, Acheson, although Hiss had 
then been exposed and indicted for the 
charge on which he was convicted, testi- 
fied with reference to his friendship for 
Hiss that he, Acheson, did not “lightly 
give his friendship and did not lightly 
withdraw it.” . 

Acheson’s statement that despite the 
conviction of Hiss he would not turn 
his back on him which was termed “fan- 
tastic” in Senate debate, was uttered by 
him at his press conference in emotional 
tones. Here is what he said: 

I shouid like to make it clear to you that 
whatever the outcome of any appeal which 
Mr. Hiss or his lawyers may take in this case, 
TaD not intend to turn my back on Alger 


By these words Dean Acheson served 
notice on the American people and on 
the United States Court of Appeals to 
which the Hiss case will go from the 
district court in New York, and upon the 
Supreme Court of the United States that 
he, Acheson, will utterly disregard the 
findings and opinions of these courts as 
he fiouts the verdict of the jury and the 
action of Judge Goddard in approving 
the jury’s verdict, and in sentencing Hiss 
to the penitentiary for 5 years. 

Acheson did not stop with his own 
approval of Hiss but undertook to justify 
the action of Hiss in betraying his coun- 
try and in perjuring his soul and blister- 
ing his lips with a lie by quoting the 
words of the Saviour. 

Acheson did this immediately after 
Judge Goddard declared that the penalty 
which he inflicted on Hiss, and I quote, 
“should be a warning to all that a crime 
of this character may not be committed 
with impunity.” Every lawyer knows 
that when Hiss was found guilty by the 
jury, and the verdict was approved by 
Judge Goddard, the presumption of the 
innocence of Hiss disappeared and that 
his guilt was established. 

Acheson stated that regardless of the 
fact that all the courts might hold Hiss 
guilty, he, Acheson, “would not turn his 
back on Hiss.” Acheson then further 
said, and I quote: 

I think every person who has known Alger 
Hiss or has served with him at any time has 
upon his conscience the very serious task 
of deciding what his attitude is and what his 
conduct should be. That must be done by 
each person in the light of his own standards 
and his own principles. For me, there is very 
little doubt about those standards or those 
principles. I think they were stated for us a 
very long time ago. They were stated on the 
Mount of Olives and if you are interested in 
seeing them, you will find them in the 
twenty-fifth chapter of the Gospel according 
to St. Matthew beginning at verse 34. 


Evidently Acheson, in refering to the 
twenty-fifth chapter of St. Matthew, be- 
ginning with verse 34, had in mind, the 
words of Jesus on the last judgment: 

34. Then shall the King say unto them on 
his right, Come ye blessed of my Father, in- 
herit the kingdom prepared for you from the 
foundations of the world: 

35. For I was an hungered, and ye gave me 
meat: I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink: 
I was a stranger and ye took me in: 

86. Naked, and ye clothed me: I was sick 
and ye visited me: I was in prison, and ye 
came unto me. 
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37. Then shall the righteous answer him, 
saying Lord, when saw we Thee an hungered, 
and fed Thee; or thirsty, and gave Thee 
drink: 

38. When saw we Thee a stranger, and took 
Thee in: or naked, and clothed Thee: 

39. Or when saw we Thee sick, or in prison, 
and came unto Thee: 

40. And the King shall answer and say 
unto them, Verily I say unto you, inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these my brethren, ye have done it unto Me. 


These words are a far cry from the con- 
duct of Hiss. It may be that Acheson 
felt that the jury in finding Hiss guilty 
had done it unto Acheson. 

In thus seeking to “steal the livery of 
Heaven, to serve the Devil in,” Dean 
Acheson overlooked the fact that the 
Devil himself, when it suits his purpose, 
quotes the Scripture. 

In the fourth chapter of this same 
Gospel by St. Matthew we read: 

Then was Jesus led up of the spirit into the 
wilderness to be tempted of the Devil. 

2. And when He had fasted 40 days and 40 
nights, He was afterward an hungred. 

8. And when the tempter came to Him, he 
said, If Thou be the Son of God, command 
that these stones be made bread. 

4. But He answered and said, It is written, 
Man shall not live by bread alone, but by 


every word that proceedeth out of the mouth 
of God. : 

5. Then the Devil taketh Him up into the 
holy city, and setteth Him on a pinnacle of 
the temple. 

6. And saith unto Him, If Thou be the Son 
of God, cast Thyself down; for it is written, 
He shall give His angels charge concerning 
‘Thee; and in their hands they shall bear Thee 
up, lest at any time Thou dash Thy foot 
against a stone. 

7. Jesus said unto him, It is written again, 
Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God. 


You can now understand why from 
all over the land there is a demand by 
the people of this country that Secre- 
tary of State Acheson should be fired 
by President Truman. He is impudent, 
incompetent, inept, supercilious and a 
failure in the office he holds. His atti- 
tude and his words are without a parallel 
in all the history of our country. We 
will never get rid of the disloyal element 
in the State Department until President 
Truman gets rid of Acheson. 

In the face of the complete collapse 
of all our prestige and influence on the 
continent of Asia, certain editorial 
writers and commentators are under- 
taking to make the people of this coun- 
try believe that Acheson is a man of 
great ability, and they actually tell us 
that he is increasing in stature. 

In the light of his utter failure, he is 
a Lilliputian in stature, and by his own 
words and proclaimed friendship with 
men like Alger Hiss, he has demon- 
strated his utter unfitness for the office 
he now holds. 

Not only is this country on the run 
in Asia, but within the past few days 
we have again been confronted with the 
humiliation of a renewal of the German 
blockade of our forces in Berlin. We 
seized a building in that portion of Ber- 
lin which our forces occupy and then 
hurriedly turned it loose when the Rus- 
sians began to hold up train and truck 
service into and from that city. 
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Dean Acheson might read with profit 
the words of St. Paul in the seventh 
verse of the sixth chapter of Galatians: 

Be not deceived; God is not mocked: for 


whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap. 


The Secretary of State has sown to the 
wind. He is reaping the whirlwind of an 
outraged public opinion. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. REGAN] and 
I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, every cotton farmer 
has known for 6 or 8 years that a con- 
trol program on cotton would eventually 
become necessary, that if a support price 
should continue to be available controls 
would finally have to be invoked. But 
the producers could not accurately fore- 
see just when the control program would 
be placed into operation. 

In 1948 farmers did not know when 
there would be a control program. There 
are a number of producers who went out 
into the new areas, broke up the sod 
land and began to produce cotton. Many 
of them did not get it planted in 1948, 
but they first planted cotton in 1949. 
This amendment by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. REGAN] would give a meas- 
ure of relief only to the people who 
placed land under cultivation under those 
circumstances. It would not give them a 
30-percent factor. It would give them 
only 30 percent of the land they actually 
planted in cotton, which is a very mini- 
mum amount. 

The amendment is not subject to mis- 
interpretation. The meaning is clear. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a 
few observations about the pending 
measure. I am not now speaking of the 
i i amendment for growers on new 

and. 

The present law is not perfect. It 
must be improved from time to time. 
Even if a law should be perfect, inequi- 
ties would develop in the administration 
of the law. Producers in several of our 
west Texas counties have been especially 
hard hit by the present law. They have 
felt the inequities which have developed 
and they have every right to seek relief. 
I have in mind a cotton-producing 
county in west Texas with a cotton 
factor of only 12 percent. The pending 
measure will no doubt be of assistance 
to the producers in such a county. I 
know that the Committee on Agriculture 
is trying to be helpful in a very difficult 
situation. 

And the situation is difficult. The 
pending measure will bring about a con- 


dition in counties which have a factor 


of less than 40 percent where some pro- 
ducers will have larger allotments per- 
centagewise than their neighbors. Gen- 
erally speaking, cotton producers do not 
like that. A great majority feel that 
each cotton farmer in the county should 
have the same percentage of his cotton 
land allotted to cotton. Everyone will 
recall that the so-called 40-50 amend- 
ment in the old law was a sore spot in 
many communities despite the fact that 
in some instances it served a good 
purpose. 
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Let us hope that the pending measure 
which is designed to take care of un- 
usual situations and be of some assist- 
ance in righting special cases of hard- 
ship may achieve its purpose without 
doing injury to the over-all cotton-acre- 
age program. In my opinion, it is im- 
possible to know with complete certainty 
just what action Congress should take 
at this time, especially in view of the fact 
that the new cotton program has been 
in operation for such a short time. 

Let me say to the Committee on Agri- 
culture that in my opinion the farmers 
of the Nation appreciate the diligent ef- 
forts which they have made in behalf of 
agriculture. Generally speaking, the 
congressional district which I represent 
has fared much better than some other 
areas, but even so, four or five counties in 
my area have very low and inadequate 
allotments and producers are confronted 
with a serious situation. I have felt it 
my duty to be of every possible assistance 
to them. 

I realize that there is no perfect an- 
swer to the problems of agriculture. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. PACE. Do I understand that the 
growers of the gentleman's district will 
profit by this amendment? 

Mr, MAHON. Speaking of the Regan 
amendment, a few will. It would mean 
probably a few thousand acres to my dis- 
trict. A few of the producers on new 
land who have allotments of about 9 per- 
cent would profit. But, of course, the 
factors in the counties in my congres- 
sional district range from 12 to 58 per- 
cent. Most of the counties and pro- 
ducers in my congressional district have 
reasonably good cotton factors. My con- 
cern now is to be helpful to producers 
who are in difficulty. 

Mr. PACE. The gentleman spoke of 
certain counties in his district; I was 
wondering if Dawson County, which now 
has an allotment of 228,000 acres, or if 
Lubbock County, which now has an al- 
lotment of 248,000 acres, or Lynn County, 
which now has an allotment of 203,000 
acres, would get additional allotments 
under this amendment. 

Mr. MAHON. I do not know, person- 
ally, but I think a few would. However, 
a very limited amount of new land was 
placed in cultivation in the three coun- 
ties in late 1948 or 1949. In the counties 
adjoining Dawson or near to Dawson 
County that have a factor of 15 percent, 
20, and 12, a few farmers in those coun- 
ties would profit from the Regan amend- 
ment. And these low-factor counties 
are desperately in need of relief. In 
these counties both the old and new 
growers should be afforded relief. I 
grant you that under the bill which the 
committee itself presents they will get 
some limited relief. 

Mr. PACE. But on the whole, the gen- 
tleman is pretty well satisfied with the 
situation; is he not? 

Mr. MAHON. I would say that the 
cotton producers in three-fourths of the 
counties which I represent are pretty 
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well satisfied with the situation and they 
are grateful for the work of the House 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. Gladly. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. When did the 
people start clearing this land? 

Mr. MAHON. In 1947 or 1948. It takes 
& little time to grub and clear it. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Did they not clear 
it with notice that there was a cotton 
law on the statute books at the time 
which was subject to being reinvoked 
by the Secretary of Agriculture? 

Mr. MAHON. They thought the law 
would be rejuvenated, but under different 
circumstances, because no 27,000,000- 
acre allotments as provided in the old 
law would be tenable under the new law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas may proceed for two addi- 
tional minutes in order that I may ask 
him a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas is recognized for two addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. I should like to ask the 
gentleman how we would identify what 
would be known as a new 1949 cotton 
farm in view of the fact that farms, al- 


‘though they are not new and have been 


in cultivation for many, many years have 
not been planted to cotton in the years 
1946, 1947, and 1948, but were planted 
to cotton in 1949. They were considered 
new under the bill we passed last year. 
How does the gentleman define them 
now? 

Mr. MAHON. The amendment is very 
clear on that; it is very simple. The 
amendment states: 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1838, as 
amended, the cotton acreage allotment of 
any new 1949 cotton farm which was com- 
pleted for planting prior to March 29, 1949, 
by clearing, plowing, and cultivating the 
land and was planted to cotton for the first 
time in 1949, and which was not planted 
to any crop prior to 1949, shall be not less 
than 30 percent of the acreage of such farm 
which was planted to cotton in 1949. 


As I interpret the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Recan] it is very clear what a new farm 
is. But the gentleman has a very im- 
portant point. For example, a man 
wants to change his farming practice. 
He wants to get out of livestock, he wants 
to get out of wheat, or he wants to get 
out of cotton. The gentleman raises a 
very pertinent question, but it is not a 
criticism of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Texas. The amend- 
ment applies only to land cleared and 
put in cultivation for the first time in 
1948 and 1949, 
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Mr. HARRIS. I am not criticizing the 
amendment. Iam wondering why a per- 
son who would be caught in a situation 
such as the gentleman has described 
would be any different from a man who 
owns land that had been in cultivation 
prior to 1949 and had no history in 1946, 
1947, and 1948. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment which is now before the 
committee and which is identified as the 
Regan amendment. The gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Bentsen] and the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Mamon] have 
expressed some of the thoughts which 
I had, in support of the amendment; so 
I will confine my remarks to the state- 
ment that I think it would be a dan- 
gerous thing for agriculture if we permit 
the thought of monopoly to creep into 
the control and regulation of agriculture 
in the United States. 

I represent an area which grows a 
smali amount of cotton. When you gen- 
tlemen from the South speak of thou- 
sands of acres, there is nothing like that 
involved in my support of this particu- 
lar amendment. I do know of several 
areas, one of them in my district, in 
which many farmers are returned vet- 
erans and who were making a kind of 
history which we felt was necessary at 
the time the cotton farmers were mak- 
ing the history which brought them un- 
der the Cooley bill without this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, PHILLIPS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Does the 
gentleman realize there are 128,000 acres 
reserved for just such actual cases in 
the State of Texas? 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. There 
may be, but I may also tell the gentle- 
man that it has been difficult to get any 
of the reserved acres used in the area 
of which I speak; therefore, if we are to 
depend upon an interpretation by the 
Department of Agriculture in order to 
put the benefits of the bill without 
amendment into effect, then we are 
leaning upon a very weak reed. The in- 
terpretation has not been available with 
the original act, so an amendment of 
8 5 kind becomes an increasing neces- 

J. 

Mr. WHITE of California. Mr. Chair - 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. WHITE of California. I want to 
make it perfectly clear that the gentle- 
man from Alabama is apparently under 
a misapprehension. The reserve can- 
not be used for 1949 farms, which is 
what we are talking about now. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California, The 
gentleman is correct. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. PHILLIPS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. PACE. Does not the gentleman 
from California have to go further and 
say that 700,000 acres in Texas could 
have been reserved for new farms and 
these are classed as new farms? 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. The 
gentleman will remember that I do not 
live in Texas, the gentleman will also 
remember that I am speaking of newer 
areas In Texas or California or else- 
where, particularly from my own per- 
sonal knowledge in California, which 
are being affected by the monopoly in 
agriculture. These areas are allotted no 
peanut land, these areas have had no 
potato land, these areas have had no 
wheat land, and now, under the bill, 
without the Regan amendment, these 
areas have no cotton land. The cotton 
reduction has been 81 percent in the 
area I am talking about and while this 
might mean only about 800 acres in the 
area of which I spoke, the amendment, 
nevertheless, should be adopted. 

Mr. COOLEY, Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pending amendment, 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to call atten- 
tion to a communication which I received 
from the Department of Agriculture 
dated January 27. With reference to 
this pending amendment, and speaking 
about the amendment, Mr. Woolley, 
Deputy Administrator of the Production 
and Marketing Administration, has this 
to say: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., January 27, 1950. 
Hon. HaroLp D. COOLEY, 
United States House of Representatives. 

Dean Mr. Coozzr: This is in reply to your 
telephone request of this morning with re- 
spect to the Department’s views on a pro- 

d amendment to House Joint Resolution 
898. The proposed amendment will read as 
follows: 

“Src. 5. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended, the. cotton-acreage allot- 
ment of any new 1949 cotton farm which 
was completed for planting prior to March 
29, 1949, by clearing, plowing, and cultivating 
land, and was planted to cotton for the first 
time in 1949, and which was not planted to 
any crop prior to 1949, shall not be less than 
80 percent of acreage of such farm which 
was planted to cotton in 1949.” 

It is our feeling that such an amendment 
would be unfair to other old growers in the 
same county which had a county factor of 
less than 30 percent, and also to other 1949 
growing areas, particularly where the farm 
had been cleared in 1947 or 1948 and devoted 
in those years to a dry-land crop, such as 
grain sorghums, and on which new wells had 
been placed for the growing of cotton in 
1949 for the first time. Such farms, under 
the language, would be excluded. In other 
words, the farmers for which the amend- 
ment is designed were raising sheep or cattle 
prior to 1949 and wanted to go into cotton. 
Farmers in other areas were growing grain 
sorghums prior to 1949 and wanted to go into 
cotton. Giving relief to one group and not 
to the other would be manifestly unfair. 
This does not meen that the Department is 
suggesting that the amendment be revised 
to include the latter group, because if such 
action is taken it would probably result in 
thousands of additional acres being allotted 
in 1950 which cannot be justified. 

It is impossible to relieve all inequities by 
an amendment at this time without, in effect, 
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permitting all producers to raise as much 
cotton as they would desire. Many inequi- 
ties will have to be straightened out next 
year through legis!ative and administrative 
devices. 

In view of the foregoing, the Department 
dces not believe it would be wise to include 
the amendment suggested. 

Very truly yours, 
FRANK K. WOOLLEY, 
Deputy Administrator, 


That is the position of the Department 
of Agriculture, and in concluding my re- 
marks I would like to reemphasize the 
fact that in the State of Texas, as has 
just been said by the gentleman from 
Georgia (Mr. Pace], more than 700,000 
acres of land could have been reserved 
for new growers. The chairman of the 
State Committee, I think it was, urged 
our committee to provide a reservation 
of acreage, and we finally made the res- 
ervation, and then he only reserved about 
3 percent for the very purpose that the 
gentleman, who is now asking for addi- 
tional acreage, mentioned. 

Mr. REGAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. REGAN. Is it not also true that 
the Department does not favor the pend- 
ing resolution? 

Mr. COOLEY. No, sir. The gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. WorLEy] just read 
into the Recorp a letter to me by the 
Acting Secretary of Agriculture in favor 
of the pending resolution. 

Mr. REGAN. Are they not opposed to 
the addition of any acreage? 

Mr. COOLEY. No; the Department is 
in favor of adding on the amount of 
acreage required to eliminate these in- 
equities. 

Mr. REGAN. Those 700,000 acres that 
the gentleman says might have been al- 
located to Texas were not allocated, and 
that is not the fault of the farmers we 
are trying to help. 

Mr. COOLEY. That is right, it is not 
the fault of the individual farmer, but it 
is certainly the fault of the committee 
in failing to carry out the intent and the 
purposes of the law. 

Mr. REGAN. Does the gentleman not 
agree that those farmers are entitled to 
some consideration at this time? 

Mr. COOLEY. I sympathize with 
them very much, but they are not en- 
titled to any more consideration than 
other farmers who perhaps have peculiar 
situations. If this amendment is adopt- 
ed, I am sure it will be followed by every 
conceivable amendment to take care of 
veterans and others who returned from 
the war and who had not gone in the 
cotton-growing business before 1949, and 
there will be nc end to the burdens to 
be added. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. 
man from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. I want to say in defense 
of the chairman of the Texas State PMA 
Committee, who did ask that we put in 
this bill 10 percent State reserve, that 
he thought with this 10-percent State 
reserve he could take care of all of these 
injustices just now described. I talked 
with him just as lately as last Friday, 


I yield to the gentle- 
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and he explained again, as he has sev- 
eral times, that the reason the State 
committee in Texas did not use the full 
10 percent was that Texas was by 
design or inadvertence placed under the 
California gadget whereby we were not 
given credit that we had been promised 
for the war crops, resulting in the fact 
that more than 50 counties in Texas now 
receive a county factor of less than 10 
percent. Mr. Vance explained, and I 
can understand his position, that he sim- 
ply did not have the heart and the State 
committee did not feel justified in going 
into a county that had a 6 percent county 
factor or 1.6 percent county factor, as 
one of the counties has, and taking from 
those people that had practically no al- 
lotment at all, even that which they had, 
to give it to somebody in some other part 
of the State. Had he not been drawn 
under this California gadget, I have no 
doubt that the Texas State committee 
would have used this reserve and would 
have corrected these inequities. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred 
and three Members are present, a 
quorum. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment close in 15 min- 
utes, 5 minutes to be reserved to the 
committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
LMr. Povtson]. 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Chairman, I con- 
gratulate my esteemed colleague the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. REGAN] on 
offering this amendment. 

I come from a district which has no 
cotton except probably that which is in 
the drug store or the hospital, but we 
are going to have to vote on this bill. 
Apparently there is a necessity for regu- 
lating the amount of cotton to be grown 
in this country. 

We know that the big problem we have 
confronting us today is farm surpluses 
and taxation. When we vote on this, 
= want to know that it is going to be 

air. 

It has been but a few years ago that 
we heard probably some of the Members 
who today have been discussing this bill 
so freely rise on this floor and talk about 
how we should raise more food and fiber. 
The head of our administration has been 
advocating the same thing. 

It has taken the veterans 2 or 3 years 
to get started. The reason they started 
in 1949 was that they could not get 
started immediately upon their return. 
If you were to ask me what my opinion 
is at this time, it seems to me that they 
have arranged a bill which is taking care 
of the farmers who were in the business 
during the wartime, who were raising 
crops that were needed at the time, such 
as peanuts and the like, and now they 
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are allowing them to come back and raise 
cotton and crowd out the veterans. 

I think this amendment is nothing 
else but a fair attempt to bring equity to 
this resolution, and I certainly advocate 
its adoption. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
LYLE}. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Chairman, I regret to 
find myself on the other side of the fence 
from the distinguished committee that 
is doing so much to help my own com- 
munity. 

This amendment has equity on its side. 

While home during the holidays a lady 
called me to tell me that her husband had 
died and left her some brush land, and 
that last year she had gone to the ex- 
pense of clearing that land, spending 
more than $60 en acre, and had planted 
it to cotton. 

Under the present regulation and in- 
terpretation she gets no acreage at all 
for cotton. There are many, many people 
under similar circumstances who will 
suffer irreparable harm unless some type 
of amendment such as this is passed. I 
say to the Committee that I do not want 
this amendment at the expense of House 
Joint Resolution 398 for I am convinced 
that it will do more for the agricultural 
economy of America. 

This is a problem, however, that ought 
to be recognized in fairness to many peo- 
ple who have gone to great expense put- 
ting land into cultivation. It is differ- 
ent from an old farm which was cleared 
many years ago and which has not been 
cultivated to cotton for 10 or 20 years. 
Today I would say it will cost between $60 
and $100 an acre to clear brush and to 
plow land and put it into cultivation. 
Many people have that type of invest- 
ment in their land today and have no 
way of getting that investment back un- 
less they can have an allotment of acre- 
age for cotton. This is a very difficult 
problem and I want, with all the sincerity 
at my command, to commend this 
splendid committee for the consideration 
they have given to this bill. It means 
food, clothing, and shelter for thousands 
of people whom I represent. I am deeply 
grateful to you, but this amendment 
raises a problem which cannot be pushed 
aside lightly; to do so will result in in- 
jury to people who need your considera- 
tion. Perhaps 30 percent is high con- 
sidering the factors in other counties, 
but if this general amendment passes, 
it will be below the general level. I hope 
you will seriously consider this amend- 
ment. 

You gentlemen of the Committee real- 
ize what the problem is and you realize 
we are trying to be unselfish in our views. 
You realize also that unless we bring 
this to your attention and insist on its 
adoption we would be doing an injustice 
to hundreds of people whom we rep- 
resent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New Mexico 
(Mr. MILES]. 

Mr. MILES. Mr. Chairman, being of 
the old school, which thought that de- 
mand and supply was the basis on which 
to establish prices, I am just a little at a 
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loss to know what to advocate some- 
times. But we have strayed, away so 
far from that point I doubt if we could 
find our way back. It has become neces- 
sary, of course, to find some other for- 
mula. I want to say in behalf of the 
people of New Mexico that we cannot 
grow cotton out there unless we have 
water and unless we have irrigation in 
some form. The development of the 
Conchas Dam in the last few years has 
put a great deal of land under cultiva- 
tion. These people have prepared their 
land to plant the cotton. A great many 
of them did not get to plant until 1949. 
Unless this amendment goes through, I 
do not see how they will have an oppor- 
tunity to come under this and to benefit 
in any way. 

Also in the last few years there have 
been shallow wells discovered in some 
parts of the country where irrigation has 
made it possible to grow cotton. These 
people have gone to expense in prepar- 
ing their land and buying the machinery 
and planting cotton. If they are going 
to be put in this situation, they will not 
be able to recover any of the expenses 
they have been put to unless they are 
able to grow some cotton. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. ABERNETHY]. 

Mr, ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, 
the 1949 cotton acreage plantings were 
eliminated from the base years for a 
specific purpose. That purpose came to 
light back in the fall of 1948 when it 
became necessary for the Secretary of 
Agriculture to consider whether or not 
quotas and acreage allotments would be 
imposed for the year 1949. The supply 
was such that by only a few thousand 
bales did the Secretary avoid declaring 
quotas for 1949. That being the case, 
farmers throughout the entire Cotton 
Belt believed that quotas and acreage 
allotments were almost definitely certain 
for the year 1950. Therefore, it was rea- 
sonable to assume, and the assumption 
was correct, that cotton farmers 
throughout the belt would materially in- 
crease their plantings in 1949. They 
looked to 1949 as the last year of free 
and unlimited plantings with high sup- 
ports. Realizing, too, that the acreage 
to be later allotted would be based to a 
large degree on history, the urge existed 
to plant the fence corners in cotton in 
1949. This would have been disastrous. 
Almost everyone agreed that plantings 
for 1949 should, therefore, be taken out. 

It was the opinion of the Committee 
on Agriculture that if 1949 plantings were 
eliminated an acreage race would be 
avoided. Therefore, we brought a bill 
to the House, and this House and the 
Senate adopted it, and the President 
signed it. Now, I do not think it is fair, 
after notice has been served on all cotton 
growers, including the old growers, if you 
please, that we should now come along 
and give credit only, by this amendment, 
to the new growers of the western areas, 
whereas the old growers themselves have 
been barred from taking credit for the 
1949 plantings. 

Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I yield. 
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Mr. BENTSEN. Do you remember the 
effective date of that law? . 

Mr. ABERNETHY. No; I do not re- 
member the effective date, but I do re- 
member that the newspapers, as early 
as October 1948, carried considerable in- 
formation that 1949 plantings should and 
more than likely would be eliminated. 

Mr. BENTSEN. Does the gentleman 
know that my crops were planted in my 
8 before the effective date of the 

w? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. That might be 
true. Farmers all over the belt were 
similarly affected. However, there was 
considerable notice in the press that 1949 
plantings would not be taken into ac- 
count. By the pending amendment you 
would give the so-called new farmers 
of the West 30 percent of their 1949 
plantings whereas the counties might 
have a factor of not more than 10 or 
15 percent. That certainly is not fair. 

Furthermore, there are thousands of 
farmers throughout the Cotton Belt who 
have not grown cotton but who today 
would like to have and are demanding 
cotton acreage. This amendment gives 
them no acreage. Why should they be 
treated differently. So far as cotton is 
concerned, their farms also constitute 
new farms. Why eliminate every old 
farm in the Cotton Belt just because it 
has not grown cotton? If the amend- 
ment is to be adopted then certainly it 
should be redrafted to include the old 
farms which have no cotton history. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. ABER- 
NETHY] has expired. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to yield my time 
to the gentleman from California [Mr. 
WHITE]. : 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objectio 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. GATHINGS]? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California [Mr. WHITE] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. WHITE of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to emphasize again my sup- 
port of the Regan amendment. I want 
to point out to the Members that the 
people in the district represented by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Bentsen] 
have, in effect, been subjected to an ex 
post facto law. We all know that is 
against the spirit of the Constitution of 
the United States, which plainly says 
that no ex post facto law shall be passed. 

The effective date of Public Law 28, 
which eliminates the 1949 cotton acreage 
from consideration in establishing 
quotas, was February 28, 1949, long after 
many thousands of acres had been 
planted in the gentleman's district. 

I submit to you that it is unfair, in- 
equitable, and unjust to allow people to 
expend their personal fortunes, in many 
cases young veterans, to the full extent of 
their capital, in the preparation of this 
land and the buying of equipment, and 
then turn right around and pass this ex 
post facto law—in spirit at least—and 
completely confiscate the property of 
those people. It is not right and I hope 
the Regan amendment will be adopted. 
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Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
. gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE of California. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. Notwithstanding the 
views of the committee, has not the gen- 
tleman supported amendments that 
would tend to increase allotments? 

Mr. WHITE of California. I beg the 
gentleman’s pardon, but would he repeat 
his question? 

Mr, COOLEY. Has not the gentleman 
supported, actively, amendments which 
have been proposed to this bill, the pur- 
pose of which would be to increase 
acreage? 

Mr. WHITE of California. My an- 
swer to that is “No; I have not.” 

Mr, COOLEY. Has the gentleman op- 
posed any of them? 

Mr. WHITE of California. Certainly I 


have; I voted against the Whitten 
amendment. 
Mr. COOLEY. The Whittington 


amendment was to cut the acreage down. 

Mr. WHITE of California. No; the 
Whitten amendment would increase the 
acreage. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. WHITTINGTON] claimed 
that it would decrease acreage. 

Mr. WHITE of California. No; the 
gentleman from Mississippi wanted more 
acreage. 

Mr. COOLEY. Does the gentleman 
mean the Whittington amendment or 
the Whitten amendment? 

Mr. WHITE of California. Whitten. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman voted 
against that? 

Mr. WHITE of California. I voted 
against that. 

Mr, COOLEY. Does not the gentle- 
man want this program to be fairly put 
into operation? 

Mr. WHITE of California. I certain- 
ly do. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman heard 
me read the letter from the Department 
which said that this amendment would 
result in even greater inequities than 
now exist. 

Mr. WHITE of California. I did not 
so understand the letter or interpret it, 

Mr. COOLEY. That is what it said. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. PACE, Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, let me say first that 
I hope no one thinks it is a pleasant task 
to come here and oppose these amend- 
ments. It would make me feel so much 
better if I could recommend their adop- 
tion. Let me say, secondly, that I hope 
no one here thinks this is a veterans’ 
amendment. The remarks of the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. POULSON] 
would leave the impression that this is 
just a group of veterans trying to get 
help, but the gentleman from Texas 
made no such statement, There are 
veterans and nonveterans involved here; 
on 50, 60, or 70 percent of the cotton 
farms of the Nation there is a veteran 
involved. When you affect the rights of 
one you affect the rights of the others. 

Here is the issue, Mr. Chairman; I 
feel very deeply about this proposal. 
The first day of the last session of Con- 
gress a bill was introduced to outlaw new 
cotton acreage planted in 1949. Here 
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are the figures: In 1948, 23,148,000 acres 
were planted in cotton; in 1949, 27,359,- 
000 acres were planted in cotton. In 
other words, over 4,000,000 extra acres 
of cotton were planted in 1949. That 
was outlawed, we passed a special act 
last year that it would not be counted. 
We now are asked to open the door to 
1949, not for the farmers across this Na- 
tion who planted the 4,000,009 extra 
acres, but for one little area that they 
say will take only 50,000 acres to satisfy. 
For my part, you may do as you please, 
but if we are going to open the 1949 door 
and take 1949 cotton acreage into ac- 
count, then on my bended knees I ask 
you to open the door wide and let every 
farmer across this Nation who planted 
this extra 4,000,000 acres in 1949 get 
credit for it. 

Here is the story: These gentlemen 
came before our committee in February. 
Never have we had a more earnest wit- 
ness than the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Bentsen] and the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Recan]. They brought 
these growers here and they told us 
they were going to clear all this land 
and they wanted a special allotment. 
That was in February 1949. We told 
these gentlemen that we were going to 
put in the bill a provision to take care 
of them, that we were going to give the 
State of Texas, the State committee, the 
right to reserve 10 percent of the allot- 
ment made to tha: State. Here are the 
figures: The State of Texas has already 
received a cotton-acreage allotment of 
7,637,009, more than one-third of all the 
cotton acres of this Nation. The Texas 
committee had the right—hear me, 
please—the Texas committee had the 
right to reserve 763,000 acres to take 
care of what? Wait a minute, to take 
care of what? Trends and new farms, 
and every one of these new farms that 
you are now asked by this amendment 
to make a special allotment for can be 
considered as new farms. They tell us 
that as new farms they have already 
gotten from 8 to 10 percent of what they 
put into cotton in 1949, I dare say this 
is as liberal or a more liberal allotment 
than any other new farm in any State in 
the United States. 

What are you doing on top of that? 
This is a piece of permanent legislation 
these gentlemen are proposing. They 
propose here that regardless of how you 
cut cotton acreage in years to come, it 
does not make any difference how low 
you make it, down to 12 or 15 million 
acres for the Nation, this particular 
group will always get 30 percent of what 
they had in cotton in 1949. 

Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PACE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. BENTSEN. Does the gentleman 
agree that at the present time we are 
considering new legislation and that that 
will outmode this particular legislation? 

Mr. PACE. The gentleman has not 
come in here with a 1950 amendment. 
He has come here with a piece of perma- 
nent legislation and if we write it in then 
it is in there and it will take lots and 
lots of work to ever get it out. It would 
be a piece of permanent legislation, I 
repeat, and should not be adopted, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 
All time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. REGAN]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Beckwortu: 

Page 4, after line 6, insert the following: 

“Sec. 5. Section 346 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

“*(f) The penalty provided for in this 
section shall not apply with respect to cotton 
produced by any person who is recognized by 
the county committee as being a cotton 
farmer if his total acreage does not exceed 5 
acres.’ ” 

And on page 4, line 7, strike out “Sec. 5” 
and insert in lieu thereof Sc. 6.” 


Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, a point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, in pre- 
senting the point of order I wish, first, 
to call the attention of the Chair to the 
fact that this is a temporary 1959 emer- 
gency resolution which says at the out- 
set “that, nothwithstanding the provi- 
sions of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended, including Pub- 
lic Law 252,” these changes shall be made 
for the year 1950. 

We submit, Mr. Chairman, that the 
amendment now cffered by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Texas is an 
amendment to amend Public Law 272. 
It is permanent legislation. It would 
change the eligibility, among other 
things, of those who shall participate in 
a cotton referendum, 

We submit, Mr. Chairman, it is not 
germane or relevant to the pending reso- 
lution and, therefore, should not be con- 
sidered at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Would the gentle- 
man from Texas like to be heard on the 
point of order? 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Yes, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, that this 
legislation which we have proposed here 
today definitely has the effect of amend- 
ing the legislation pertaining to cotton- 
acreage allotments, and therefore the 
amendment that I have offered, which is 
along the same line, is germane. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair is ready 
to rule. 

The amendment which was offered by 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BECK- 
wortH] provides that section 346 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, is 
amended by adding to the end thereof 
the following, and so forth. 

House Joint Resolution 398 now before 
the Committee provides for a modifica- 
tion of certain provisions of existing 
law for 1 year, of a temporary nature. 
The pending resolution does not amend 
numerous features of existing law and 
is of a temporary character. The amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Texas proposes to amend existing law, 
and if adopted, would become perma- 
nent law. 
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The Chair is, therefore, constrained to 
rule that the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Texas is not in order 
to the pending resolution, and sustains 
the point of order. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr, Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BECKWORTH: 

Page 4, after line 6, insert the following 
new section: 

“Sec. 5. Section 346 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

„r) The penalties provided for in this 
section shall not apply with respect to cotton 
produced by any veteran of World War II who 
is recognized by the county committee as 
being a cotton farmer if his total production 
of cotton does not exceed 5 acres. As used 
in this subsection the term “veteran of World 
War II“ means a person who served in the 
active military or naval service of the United 
States on or after December 7, 1941, and 
before September 8, 1945, and who has been 
honorably separated from such service.’” 

And on page 4, line 7, strike out “Sec. 5.“ 
and insert in lieu thereof “Bec. 6.” 


Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, I make a 
point of order against the amendment. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman withhold his point of 
order to give me an opportunity to dis- 
cuss this amendment for 5 minutes? 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, if I may, 
I will withhold the point of order. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I am deeply 
grateful that the gentleman saw fit to 
do that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas is recognized. 

Mr. PACE, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. PACE. I would just like to make 
the announcement that our committee 
is meeting next Tuesday, February 7. 
to consider any permanent changes in 
the law. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I think that is 
very timely. 

Mr. Chairman, I am happy to say on 
August 3, 1949, when I was undertaking 
to offer some of these amendments, and 
when I did not have much time to dis- 
cuss them, I said there would be many 
changes made. I am happy to say that 
on October 19, when I could not get one 
moment of time to repeat the serious- 
ness of our problem I said there would 
be a lot more changes made. The gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin, Representative 
Murray, yielded to me for brief observa- 
tions. I say to this House today in spite 
of the fact that a lot of work has been 
done on this legislation, in spite of the 
fact that some of you feel it is a pretty 
good piece of legislation, that many more 
changes are going to be made. 

Why do I say that? Because this falls 
far short in treating fairly many of the 
cotton producers of this whole Nation. 
You know, I was interested a while ago 
in what was said about Dawson County. 
I did not mean to mention Dawson 
County. Dawson County has less than 
20,000 people. Dawson County has 
about 1,400 farms. Fourteen east Texas 
counties that have, however, half a mil- 
lion people, with 43,000 farms, received 
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less cotton allotment than that one 
county. I do not envy the good people 
of that county. I am glad they are pros- 
pering; I want them to prosper in the 
future. However, in all fairness the 
people of my section deserve to have a 
living—this legislation to endure must 
be on a live and let live basis. Contrast 
43,000 farms with 1,200 farms. Contrast 
20,000 people with almost half a million 
people, and you see why I contend this 
legislation is going to be changed, and it 
is going to be changed a whole lot. 

The amendment I offered, and which 
I regret was ruled out on a point of 
order, would simply give a small farmer 
5 acres of cotton. 

I have often wondered why the great 
Committee on Agriculture of the House 
and the Committee on Agriculture in 
the Senate devote as little time as they 
do on the question of minimums for fam- 
ily-sized-farm operators. I do not say 
these committees have never considered 
minimums, but I never have seen a great 
deal of evidence that there has been any 
unusual effort made to guarantee to 
genuine family - sized - farm operators 
enough acreage of peanuts and cotton to 
be assured of the privilege to continue to 
farm. In my opinion this problem will 
have to be given much more attention in 
the future than it has been given in the 
past. 

I read into the Recorp yesterday a list 
county by county showing conditions 
that exist in certain east Texas counties. 
One county has a thousand farms among 
which to distribute a thousand acres. 
What will be the plight of those poor 
farmers that are run off because they 
get but an acre apiece? They must seek 
relief—relief which today does not exist 
for them. Another tragic thing which 
relates to them, as I understood it, is, in 
the main, they will not even de privileged 
a vote in the cotton referendum this 

all. 

I think the Committee on Agriculture 
does have a significant job to perform in 
rewriting this cotton-acreage legislation, 
because there are literally thousands of 
these people in the South. I was inter- 
ested in the plea that was made here 
a while ago for a relatively few people in 
about four or five counties in Texas at 
the most: You would have thought that 
was indeed a serious situation, and it is 
exceedingly serious—I voted to help the 
people of Reeves and Willacy Counties 
and counties similarly affected—but 
where they were talking about hundreds, 
or only a very few thousand people, this 
refers to literally tens of thousands of 
people. 

In the section from which I come, I 
repeat, as I put in the Recor and no one 
has sought to challenge it, there are 
thousands of people who will be thrown 
off the farms—by no means are all of 
these from Texas. 

I have a letter here from a banker, who 
says that a good man came into his bank 
wanting a loan. He has no peanuts and 
has no cotton allotted to him. He doubt- 
less is told, “You grow something else.” 
Yes, they tell him to grow something that 
is likely not to have price support. That 
is what you are telling these people to 
do. I submit it is unfair. I submit that 
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it is unjust. I submit that it is unsound, 
and ultimately will not prevail in such a 
form. 

I desire to include other communica- 
tions: 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF THE CENSUS, 
Washington, January 6, 1950. 
Mr. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. BeckwortH: This is to con- 
firm answers to the questions you discussed 
yesterday with Mr. Ray Hurley, Chief, Agri- 
cultural Division of this Bureau. 

According to the 1945 census there were 
601,273 farms with 9 acres or less of cotton 
harvested. These farms with 9 acres or less 
of cotton harvested produced a total of 
2,386,668 bales of cotton or an average of 3.97 
bales per farm. If these farms were limited 
to a maximum production of 4 bales each, 
then the maximum total cotton production 
on such farms would be 2,405,092 bales. As 
we have pointed out, we do not know how 
many of these 601,273 farms produced more 
than 4 bales of cotton in 1944. If it could be 
assumed that there are now 1,500,000 farms 
producing cotton and that the same propor- 
tion of these 1,500,000 farms as in 1944 grew 
9 acres or less of cotton, then 740,700 farms 
would have 9 acres or less of cotton. If each 
of these 740,700 farms were limited to a 
maximum production of 4 bales each, the 
maximum total production of such farms 
would be 2,962,800 bales. 

According to the United States Department 
of Agriculture, approximately 32,200 farmers 
producing Irish potatoes were eligible for 
the price-support program in 1948. In 1944 
there were 2,105,757 farmers prorucing Irish 
potatoes. The 32,200 farmers eligible for the 
price-support program is equivalent to 1.5 


percent of all farmers harvesting potatoes in 


1944, It should be noted that a large num- 
ber of farmers producing potatoes grew them 
for use only on the farm. In 1944 only 
432,923 farmers reported 1 acre or more of 
potatoes harvested. 

Please let us know if we can be of further 
assistance. 

Sincerely yours, 
PHILIP M. Hauser, 
Acting Director, 
Bureau of the Census. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., January 6, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representuttves. 

Dear Mn. Beckwortn: This is in reply to 
your note requesting information on the 
number of farmers reporting cotton pro- 
duction of four bales or less. 

As the Director of the Census indicated 
in his letter, there has been no tabulation 
of cotton farmers classified by the number 
of bales produced more recent than that pre- 
pared on the basis of data from the 1940 
census of agriculture. 

The 1945 census of agriculture was taken 
by the Bureau of the Census, not the De- 
partment of Agriculture. This is true for the 
earlier agricultural censuses as well. 

A special tabulation of the number of cot- 
ton farmers classified by the number of bales 
produced was on the basis of data 
for 1939 from the 1940 census of agricul- 
ture. There was no such tabulation prepared 
from the 1944 data obtained in the 1945 
census of agriculture. 

There was, however, a tabulation of cot- 
ton farms classified by the number of acres 
of cotton harvested from the 1944 data. This 
tabulation indicates that there were 593,790 
farms which reported less than 10 acres of 
cotton harvested. Total production of cot- 
ton on these farms was 2,847,216 bales or 
an average of 3.95 bales per farm, 
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This is not, of course, an accurate esti- 
mate of the number of farms on which cot- 
ton production amounted to four bales or 
less. Undoubtedly, some farms with high 
yields produced more than four bales or less 
than 10 acres, while other farms with low 
yields undoubtedly produced less than four 
bales on more than 10 acres. These are, 
however, the only data available since 1939 
that shed any light on the question you 
raise. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. T. HUTCHINSON, 
Assistant Secretary. 


— 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, January 13, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BeckwortH, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. BecKwortH: This is in reply to 
your letter of December 5 in which you ask 
for the definition of various types of farmers. 

Generally speaking an individual could 
be identified as several kinds of farmer de- 
pending on his experience and the products 
he was producing: i. e., one man could be a 
cotton farmer, peanut farmer, rice farmer, 
and dairy farmer. If you refer to his eligi- 
bility for allotments or quotas the require- 
ments are listed in the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended, A copy of a 
compilation is enclosed. 

We believe our PMA committeeman and 
other employees who might be called upon to 
make a decision can make the proper identi- 
fication of the various types of farmers. 

Sincerely, 
A. J. LOVELAND, 
Under Secretary. 
GILMER, Tex., January 27, 1950. 

Dear Sig: I am writing you in regards to 

this cotton acreage. I planted 16 acres last 


year and they haven’t given me any yet for * 


this year. And I wish you would do some- 
thing about it—if you possibly can. As I 
have been to the office three times and 
signed a little piece of paper and all they do 
is growl and say they will see what they can 
do. Lindley, you know how a little old sand- 
land farmer is, he has got to have a little cot- 
ton in. I want to cooperate if possible but 
looks like I just can’t. 
Yours respectfully, 
NN DAVIDSON, 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 

College Station, T2., November 21, 1949. 

Hon. LINDLEY BEcKworTH, 
Member of Congress, 
Gladewater, Tez. 

Dear MR. BECKWoRTH: This will reply to 
your memorandum of November 17 regarding 
the application of the provision of Public 
Law 272, Eighty-first Congress, in the deter- 
mination of State and county allotments 
where cotton plantings were adversely af- 
fected during base years. 

As we understand the law referred to above, 
no provision is made for adjusting State al- 
lotments for abnormal conditions affecting 
cotton plantings within the State. However, 
the law does provide for the State commit- 
tees to adjust county allotments for ab- 
normal conditions affecting cotton plantings 
with the provision, of course, that any up- 
ward adjustments must be offset by down- 
ward adjustments in other counties. The 
State committee in considering this problem 
had to give weight to (1) abnormal weather, 
(2) insect damage, (3) soil crusting in irri- 
gated areas, (4) abnormal movement of farm 
labor to war industries, (5) an abnormal 
drafting of farm labor into the armed serv- 
ices, and (6) the production of war crops 
instead of cotton during the base years that 
were used in computing county allotments. 
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These factors that affect cotton plantings 
are, of course, difficult to measure and it is 
more difficult to perform a satisfactory ad- 
justment in county allotments to reflect each 
of them properly. Therefore, the State com- 
mittee adjustment was made with this 
formula: 

If the 1947-48 average acreage of cotton 
planted in a county was less than the 1941 
acreage of cotton planted, the allotment ad- 
justment was computed to be the product 
of such difference and 0.0904686, 

The application of this formula to east 
Texas counties did result in substantial ad- 
justments, in some instances amounting to 
as much as 25 percent of the county allot- 
ment computed in the Washington office. 

The law referred to above and the Secre- 
tary’s regulations do not provide for con- 
sideration of abnormal conditions affecting 
cotton plantings on a farm basis except as 
these relate to the owner or operator serving 
in the armed forces during 1946 or 1947. 

You are assured that consideration has 
been given to the provision of law on both 
the county and farm basis in all Texas coun- 
ties. Additional information needed will be 
gladly furnished on request. 

Very truly yours, 
B. F, VANCE, 
Chairman, State Committee. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 

College Station, Tex., December 21, 1949. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 

United States Representative, 
Gladewater, Tex. 

Dear MR. BECKWORTH: This will reply to 
your letter of December 15 in which you have 
quoted part of a letter from someone who 
claims that his county did not get credit 
for cotton war-crop acreages in the distribu- 
tion of the State cotton allotment to coun- 
ties and that BAE cotton-acreage estimates 
for some counties are not correct. 

When the provisions of Public Law 272, 
Eighty-first Congress, were applied to State 
acreages and State war-crop credits, it was 
determined that the 1950 State cotton allot- 
ment would be on the basis of 95 percent of 
the 1947-48 actual average acreage of cot- 
ton and, consequently, the State received an 
allotment of 7,637,029 acres. As the solicitor 
has interpreted the law, county cotton allot- 
ments must be computed on exactly the same 
basis as the State cotton allotment was com- 
puted. Therefore the 1945 and 1946 county 
cotton acreages, as well as the 1945, 1946, and 
1947 county war-crop credits were not used 
in the computation of county allotments. 

During the summer of 1949 all farmers 
were requested to report crop acreages and 
land uses for their farms for each of the 4 
years 1945-48. The total of the reported cot- 
ton acreages for each year exceeded the BAE 
estimate of county acreage standing on July 
1 in nearly all counties in the State. The 
State total of such reported acreages ex- 
ceeded the BAE acreage of cotton an average 
of 32 percent for the 4 years 1945-48. Con- 
sequently, it became necessary to reduce re- 
ported cotton acreages for overstatement 
and so that the total thereof for all farms 
in each county would conform with official 
acreages that the Department of Agriculture 
is required to use in the administration of 
the cotton program. The adjustment of re- 
ported acreages was necessary so that the 
farm cotton war-crop credits could be more 
accurately computed for the years 1945, 1946, 
and 1947. 

In view of the above conditions that the 
State and county committees were required 
to follow, it will not be possible for us to 
reconsider the county cotton allotment for 
this county. 

Very truly yours, 
B. F. VANCE, 
Chairman, State Committee, 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 

College Station, Tet., December 5, 1949. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 

House of Representatives, Congress of 
the United States, Gladewater, Tez. 

Dear Mr. BeckwortH: This will reply to 
your letter of December 2 in which you refer 
to a letter from a Panola County farmer who 
complains regarding the 1950 cotton-acreage 
allotment for his farm. 

The statements made by this farmer are 
substantially correct except that he does 
not know how much adjustment, if any, 
wili be made in his indicated farm cotton 
allotment by county and community com- 
mitteemen. As a rule, most county commit- 
tees have reserved 10 to 15 percent of the 
county allotment for use in increasing com- 
puted farm allotments for farms on which 
there is justification for more allotment in 
view of the land, labor, equipment, and need 
for additional acreage. 

Public Law 272 provides for the apportion- 
ment of the county allotment (less a small 
reserve acreage) on the basis of a uniform 
percentage factor of the cropland in each 
farm. The farm allotment computed with 
the percentage factor is limited by the high- 
est cotton history of the farm in the 3 years, 
1946-48. 

The letter received by you indicates that 
this farmer was expecting his allotment to 
be figured on the basis of a percentage reduc- 
tion from his 5-year average acreage of cot- 
ton planted. This approach to farm allot- 
ments is, of course, not provided for in the 
law and often results in a misunderstanding 
of the percentage of cropland approach to 
farm allotments. 

It is true that the percentage of cropland 
factors for many west Texas counties are 
much higher than the percentage of crop- 
land factors for east Texas. This variation 
is due to the fact that for an average west 
Texas county more than 50 percent of the 
total cropland in the county was planted 
to cotton in the years 1947 and 1948, while 
in an average east Texas county, less than 
15 percent of the cropland in the county was 
planted to cotton in these 2 years. On the 
basis of history the reduction in allotments 
for the two areas is practically identical. 

Very truly yours, 
B. F. VANCE, 
Chairman, State Committee. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
College Station, Tez., December 8, 1949. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
United States Representative, 
Gladewater, Tez. 

Dran Mr. BeckwortH: This will reply to 
your letter of December 5 with reference to 
a suggestion that minimum 1950 farm cotton 
allotments equal to 20 percent of the farm 
cropland be established, 

Several proposals have been advanced by 
various States to amend Public Law 272, 
Eighty-first Congress, that would provide for 
a minimum 1950 farm allotment. The one 
proposed by Southeastern States would pro- 
vide that no farm would have a 1950 allot- 
ment of less than 70 percent of the 1946-48 
average acreage of cotton standing on July 1, 
We feel that the minimum allotment provi- 
sion should be such that no farm would re- 
ceive a 1950 allotment of less than 50 per- 
cent of the highest acreage of cotton stand- 
ing on July 1 of the years 1946, 1947, or 1948. 
No doubt others will advance the proposal 
that no farm have a 1950 cotton allotment 
of less than a specified percentage of the 
farm cropland after other allotment crop 
acreages have been deducted. 

We much prefer the 50-percent proposal 
or a similar simple proposal since it would 
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be more easily explained to farmers and un- 
derstood by those who were affected. 
Very truly yours, 
B. F. VANCE, 
Chairman, State Committee. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
College Station, Tez., December 8, 1949. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
United States Representative, 
Gladewater, Ter. 

Dear MR. BeckwortH: This will reply to 
your wire of December 5 regarding the Texas 
reserve cotton allotment. 

Originally 3 percent of the State allot- 
ment, or 229,111 acres, was set aside for use 
in adjusting county allotments for trends 
in cotton plantings, abnormal conditions af- 
fecting plantings, for small farms and for 
new farms. All of this reserve was allo- 
cated, except for about 2,000 acres, prior to 
the time that county committees were noti- 
fied of official allotments. We anticipate 
using the remaining reserve for correcting 
errors in instances where county committee 
reserves would not be sufficient. It has been 
our experience that for the fiscal year of a 
large program, a small reserve is needed by 
the State committee so that undue hardship 
will not result. 

Very truly yours, 
B. F. VANCE, 
Chairman, State Committee. 


— 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
College Station, Tex., December 9, 1949. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
United States Representative, 
Gladewater, Tez. 

Dran Mr. BECKWORTH: This will reply to 
your letter of December 6 in which my as- 
sistance was requested in providing for the 
release and reapportionment of 1950 farm 
cotton allotments and in getting more con- 
sideration for war-crop acreages that were 
produced instead of cotton in the years 1945, 
1946, and 1947. 

Public Law 272 passed by the Eighty-first 
Congress does not contain a provision for 
the release or reapportionment of 1950 farm 
cotton allotments. Consequently the Secre- 
tary, as well as State and county committees, 
are not in position to use the release and re- 
apportionment provision. It is our under- 
standing that original drafts of the cotton- 
marketing quota law did contain a provision 
for release and reapportionment, but when 
the conference committee reported out the 
bill that became law, the release and reap- 
portionment provision was not included. 
Therefore, the Solicitor and the Secretary 
feel that they cannot agree to the inclusion 
of such provision in the Secretary's regula- 
tions since the Congress did not include such 
provision in the final draft of the bill. 

In connection with war-crop acreages, the 
Solicitor has ruled that the Texas allotment 
and all county allotments must be com- 
puted on the basis of 95 percent of the 1947- 
48 average acreage of cotton to conform with 
the provisions of Public Law 272. Here again 
the Secretary, as well as State and county 
committees, cannot give any additional cred- 
it for war-crop acreages since it is felt that 
the law is specific with respect to treatment 
of war-crop credits in the determination of 
State and county allotments, 

Very truly yours, 
B. F. VANCE, 
Chairman, State Committee, 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., December 13, 1949. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear MR, BECKWORTH: This is in reply to 
your letter of November 25 in which you 
quoted a portion of a letter from Mr. R. C, 
Miller, Orange Grove, Tex., regarding cotton- 
acreage allotments. 

The formula for apportioning the national 
cotton-acreage allotment to States, the State 
allotment to counties, and the county allot- 
ment to farms was developed in accordance 
with the provisions of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended. In reply 
to your letter of October 29 we furnished 
you in considerable detail an interpretation 
of the allotment formula. At the same time 
we informed you that, when the formula was 
applied, it was determined that Texas would 
receive its portion of the national cotton 
allotment on the basis of 95 percent of the 
average acreage actually planted to cotton 
in 1947 and 1948. This gave Texas a larger 
allotment than would have been received 
under the other provisions. We also in- 
formed you that the State acreage allotment 
for cotton, less a reserve of not to exceed 10 
percent of the State allotment, is required 
to be apportioned to counties on the same 
basis as to years and conditions as is ap- 
plicable to the State. Therefore, the allot- 
ment for Texas, less the State reserve, is re- 
quired to be apportioned to counties on the 
basis of 95 percent of the average acreage 
actually planted to cotton in 1947 and 1948. 
In apportioning the county allotment to 
farms, however, the act provides credit for 
war crops planted in lieu of cotton in 1946 
and 1947 as determined by the PMA county 
committee. 

We assure you that the Department of- 
ficials responsible for the administration of 
this legislation are in every respect following 
the specific provisions of the act as written. 
Also the various measures left to the discre- 
tion of the Secretary are being administered 
within the standards and guides contained 
in the legislation and in the light of the 
Department's past experience -with similar 
programs. 

The law is very specific with respect to the 
manner in which allotments are to be made 
and we are without authority to change its 
provisions, 

Sincerely yours, 
RALPH S. TRIGG, 
Administrator. 


Mr. Chairman, note the letters I in- 
clude from farmers: 


CANTON, TEX., January 12, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH. 

Dear MR. CONGRESSMAN :. I have a wife and 
four children. Iwasraisedonafarm, After 
spending 2 years overseas in the Navy during 
the war I came home to start farming for 
myself. I've done very well up until now. I 
bought a place this last November through 
the Farmers Home Administration, but I am 


going to lose it unless you help me. The 


farm consists of 161 acres and sold for $9,900. 
The land has been laying out for several years 
and therefore I cannot get either a cotton 
or peanut allotment. It is very good cotton 
land and I am a cotton farmer. I worked 
part of the land last year and made about 
one-half bale of cotton to the acre, Could 
you tell me what todo? If I lose it, the Gov- 
ernment will never buy me another farm, 
I am sure to lose it unless you can help. 
Yours truly, 
Joun T. ATHERTON. 
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CARTHAGE, TEX., December 6, 1949. 
Hon. LINDLEY Beckworts, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear LINDLEY: I know that you are a busy 
man and for that reason I have made it a 
point not to bother you during your stay in 
Washington, but there is a matter of great 
importance facing all east Texans that I 
want to discuss with you briefly. 

East Texas has never been looked on as & 
cotton-producing area, and as a result our 
interest is not considered when it comes to 
formulating cotton-control programs. On 
the other hand cotton has and still is one of 
the means of providing the requirements of 
life for those living on farms here in Panola 
County. Farmers are now faced with a 
grave problem if the cotton- control program 
which is now being considered goes into 
effect. 

One reason we are having a control pro- 
gram is because we have a surplus of cotton, 
but the little 3-to-10-bale farmer of this 
county had nothing to do with the surplus 
we now have. It has been brought about by 
the 100-to-1,000 -bale farmer, and, if I under- 
stand the program, he will not be affected as 
will the little man here. My idea about any 
program that has to do with the national 
economy should be a fair and ‘ust one for all 
those who participate in it. 

Prewar, we had farmers in Panola, and it 
is the same all over east Texas, who worked 
small farms and most of their farm income 
was from small cotton acreage. During the 
war they left the farms to go into the ship- 
yards and war plants because they could 
make more money. All this is past history 
now, and they have returned to the farm to 
find out that because they did not work 
large cotton acreage during the past few 
years that they are not qualified to work the 
same acreage as before. In some cases I 
have talked to farmers who state that they 
would like to farm but that it takes money 
to farm and that the proposed farm-control 
program as now explained to them would not 
permit the planting of a cash crop to assure 
them a living. 

I understand that we are to have only 
about 21,000,000 acres to be planted in cotton 
next year. Why not find out what percent 
this is of the total tilled acreage and if it is 
20 or 30 percent then allow each farm that 
amount of cotton. In many cases it would 
not be planted as all farmers do not want 
cotton and if they did not then we would 
have just that much less to worry us next 
year. Give all an equal chance and leave 
it up to the individual to decide if he wants 
cotton or not. If the farmers the country 
over raised as little cotton as do the farmers 
of Panola County then we would not be 
faced with cotton-control programs. Even 
at that they should be allowed to have their 
just share. 

Not only has it affected the farmer but the 
merchant as well. His business is suffering 
now and will suffer more next fall if farmers 
do not have some type of cash crop. Any 
time you cut the farmers’ income off you cut 
off the merchants because farmers have al- 
ways spent what they have made, but if they 
do not have it, then they cannot spend it. 
This would be a sure way of bringing about 
& recession or depression. To have a better 
condition I think the income from cotton 
should be spread out and not confined to 
a select few. These farmers who have by 
overplanting during the past few years 
brought about a surplus of cotton have 
made more money than at any time before 
so why should not they be penalized like 
the man who did not plant at all or but 
little? 

I may be talking through my nose but this 
matter has to do with the future welfare of 
all farmers of this and many other counties 
of east Texas and, in my way of thinking, 
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should come in for its just share of consid- 


eration. Personally I do not intend to plant 


1 acre of cotton but I have about 500 acres 
of farmland and if I did want to plant some 
cotton I should be given that right. It so 
happens that I have not had any cotton on 
my farm for the past few years and I am 
told that I could not plant any cotton if I 
wanted to. 

I could say much more but the more I say 
the less likely it will be read, so I will call 
it a day by saying that you have always taken 
problems of east Texas to heart and I am sure 
you will be in there punching on this mat- 
ter. Seriously, though, Lindley, this is more 
than a laughing matter and just this week 
we are carrying out a program of democracy 
beats communism but the farmers cannot 
wholeheartedly take part in it when they are 
being discriminated against as they are in 
this cotton-control program. 

Thanking you for any and all considera- 
tion you may see fit to give the above, I beg 
to remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
Forrest E. ROBERTS. 


— 


GRAND SALINE, TEX., December 12, 1949. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
Member of Congress, 
Gladewater, Tex. 

Dear LINDLEY: I did not plant any cotton 
in 1946, 1947, or 1948. This year I had a crop 
and bought a tractor. I have to make special 
application before I will get to grow any cot- 
ton. I owe on my tractor and won't be able 
to pay for it according to the allotment. I 
have had the cotton land all the time. I 
don’t think I should be penalized now 
because I didn't grow cotton the past 
3 years. 

There are a lot of people around me who 
are in the same shape Iam in. It has been 
beneficial to our farms and to the price of 
cotton for us to let land lay out. To restrict 
the allotment to the last 3 years will cer- 
tainly penalize the farmers in Van Zandt 
County. We are wondering if you can help. 
We have either let our land lay out or have 
utilized it for something else. We don't see 
why we can’t grow cotton the same as the 
man who did not diversify and who did not 
sacrifice in order to reduce the cotton acreage 
in the first place. 

We have already done what the Govern- 
ment is trying to force farmers to do now. 
We should not be penalized for voluntarily 
doing that which the Government is now 
forcing upon us. The fellow who should be 
favored, instead of favoring him, the Govern- 
ment is penalizing him. 

Since 1942 I have been in bad health and 
couldn’t farm until this year. Instead of 
renting, I let my land lay out. Now I am 
being penalized because of the bad condition 
of my health from 1943 to 1948. 

Sincerely yours, 
Oste L, SWAIN. 

P. S.—I am also informed that those who 
did not grow cotton in 1946-47-48 will not 
be allowed to vote in an election scheduled 
December 15 in the marketing-quota refer- 
endum. 


Mount SYLVAN, TEx., December 21, 1949. 

Mr. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
Gladewater, Ter. 

Dear LINDLEY: Your letter received. Was 
glad to hear from you in regard to our cotton 
allotment here in Smith and adjoining coun- 
ties. I do hope that Congress will make 
some kind of relief for the east Texas farmers 
when they meet in January. What is going 
to become of the tenant farmer? They have 
taken the very smallest acreage that east 
Texas ever had to figure the acreage by. I 
have a farm that had planted 20 acres of 
cotton in 1948, 1947, and 1946. Will be 
allowed nine-tenths acre in 1951. Everybody 
can't go in the cattle business, potato, and 
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watermelons. I do not understand why they 
are cutting east Texas out on the cotton 
business. 

Lindley, I am going to depend on your 
doing your best to get Congress to modify 
this law so that east Texas country can have 
their just rights. 

Hoping you a merry Christmas and a 
happy New Year, 

Your friend, 
W. H. Boynton. 


GRAND SALINE, TEX., December 26, 1949. 
Hon, LINDLEY BeckworrH, 
Washington, D. C. 

EIN D Frienp: I am writing you in regard 
to our farm program. 

To me it seems unjust, as I have 435 acres 
of land, and 300 acres of this is cropland. 
When World War II came on all of the ten- 
ants left my farm and went to airplane fac- 
tories and shipyards, and me, not being able 
to rent any of my land, I went into the stock 
business a year ago. I was forced by my 
health to go out of the stock business, so I 
began to try to rent my land, and in 1949 I 
did succeed in getting some of my land 
worked. However, now they tell me because 
I failed to have any cotton and such like in 
1946 and 1947 I am not eligible for any cot- 
ton. I do think that they have promised me 
4 acres of cotton, and, as you know as a farm 
boy, I cannot rent my land without some 
cotton acreage. I do not believe that it was 
the intention of Congress for all of this land 
to lay out, 

Lindley, as you know, this is my only 
source of income to exist, and I was wonder- 
ing if anything can be done at this late hour, 
so I thought it best that you should know 
how this set-up is going. 

Hoping that you and your family are en- 
joying the best of health, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry A. GODWIN. 


GRAND SALINE, TEX., December 27, 1949. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 

Dear SIR: Iam writing you in regard to my 
cotton allotment. 

I borrowed the money to buy my farm and 
tractor through the FHA, I can’t pay for this 
without any cotton, The only 3 years that I 
did not plant cotton was in 1945, 1946, and 
1947, 

I raised truck and feed. I have one neigh- 
bor who got 9 acres. He has not planted 
any cotton in 10 years. There is plenty of 
that over the county. 

I hate to bother you with this letter, but I 
sure would appreciate it if you could help 
me get some cotton. 

I have supported you in every campaign 
that you have made. 

Hoping to hear from you soon. 

Your friend, 
E. J. HALE. 


BEN WHEELER; TEX., December 26, 1949. 
Mr. BECKWORTH. 

Dear Sm: I am a farmer, have farmed in 
Van Zandt County all of my life, and am 36 
years old. Was raised on a 495-acre farm 
here in this part of the county. My father 
sold our farm in 1937 and have rented ever 
since. 
cotton patch. In the past 3 years I have 
lived on a place where the landlord worked 
in town, but he is going to work his place 
himself next year (1950), so I bought a near- 
by farm of 460 acres—some 175 in cultiva- 
tion in 1942. It had 57 acres of cotton allot- 
ment in 1941. It had planted 54 acres of 
cotton on it. (I owe for most of it.) But 
fcr the past few years (as the owner was 
old) he leased it to a man who put cows 
on it and did not farm it. The place where 
I have been working has an allotment on 
the record of my farming, but I have not got 
any allotment on the farm I bought, where I 


You might say I was raised in the . 
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am moving, because it had no cotton on it in 
the past 3 or 4 years. 

We are calling for help for farms which 
do not have allotments while others have 
allotments. Mr. BeckwortH, the only fair 
way is to treat everybody alike. I am a 
farmer. If my neighbor is allowed a certain 
percent of his cultivation acres, I want the 
same percent of my cultivation acres. If a 
cotton renter has to move on a farm where 
there has been no cotton previously, he can't 
get any cotton; therefore, he cannot borrow 
money on his crop. If we don't get the 
same percent of our cultivation acres of al- 
lotment on cotton as our neighbor (who 
Frobably doesn’t have to change farms), 
there certainly will be unrest and dissatisfac- 
tion. 

You cooperation and help will be appre- 
ciated. 

Yours truly, 
S. C. HUFF. 


DECEMBER 22, 1949. 
Congressman LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. BeckwortH: I am writing you 
this letter in behalf of the farmers of East 
Texas. I shall use myself for example: I 
live 12 miles east of Tyler on a 175-acre 
farm. I have farmed all of my life except 
for the 2 years spent in World War I, Dur- 
ing the years 1946, 1947, 1948 I did public 
work. This year I went back to farming. I 
have 165 acres in cultivation of which I 
planted 20 acres to cotton. 

The new law which was voted into exist- 
ence prohibits me from planting any cotton 
because I haven't any cotton history. 

I went to the triple-A office to enter my 
application for the allotment of the cotton 
acreage. I was informed that there would 
be only an acre or so; therefore, I withdrew 
my application. I have no alternative but 
try to get a public job, unless I grow cotton 
regardless of the law. 

I am obligated to my family. I have a 
daughter in college, which I had hopes of 
seeing finish. I believe that if our law- 
makers had experience in farming we would 
have better laws for the interests of the farm- 
ers. 

As I see the situation they are penalizing 
the wrong man, they should penalize the 
man planting 3,000 acres instead of the man 
with only 30 acres, The large planter is 
causing the surplus, not the one that has 
only a minimum number of acres. Seems 
to me that the lawmakers are too busy 
taking care of the big producers and not giv- 
ing the small producer any consideration at 
all. 

Don't you believe that there is discrimi- 
nation in this law? In your honest opinion 
don't you believe it is unconstitutional? 
The farmers do not need a dole, what they 
need is a dependable market. 

I shall expect you to do the utmost in your 
power to relieve us of these difficulties. To 
support my family properly I shall need at 
least 20 acres of cotton. 

Cordially yours, 
x F. P. BoULTER. 


— 


BEN WHEELER, TEX. 
L. BECKWORTH, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I am writing you to see if you 
can help me get some cotton acreage on this 
place. 

I live on the Paul Gigier place, and it has 
about 175 acres in cultivation. I raised cot- 
ton on this place this year. The 1919 cotton 
crop was the first cotton crop since 1941. I 
had 23 acres this year and made 9 bales of 
cotton. If I could be allowed about 20 acres 
this year I could make it fine. 

I have eight children at home and I have 
to feed and clothe them, 


1950 


There are several farmers around me that 
were allowed good cotton acreage, and yet 
they haven’t planted any cotton in 10 or 12 

ears. 
7 The banks will not loan money if you 
don’t have some cotton acreage. I have 
plenty of security to put up to the bank but 
they will not loan any money unless you have 
a cotton crop. 

Mr. BeckwortH, I need some cotton acre- 
age bad, and I will deeply appreciate your 
cooperation. 

Yours truly, 
W. H. Hopson. 

P. S—I have no other means of supporting 
my family other than raising cotton, Thank 
you. 

GRAND SALINE, TEX., 
December 23, 1949. 
Mr. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 

Dear Sir: I did not get any cotton acreage 
for the year of 1950. I wonder just why. 
Seems to me like it was an unfair thing. 
They tell me it was because I did not have 
cotton in 1946, 1947, 1948. 

I had truck crops and seems they did not 
give me credit for any war crops. Way 
things are going to be next year we may not 
be able to sell truck stuff, and we have a farm 
to pay for. I am expecting you to do all you 
can to help me get an allotment. I think 
each farm should have a few acres; don't 


ou? 

We have 112½ acres and 75 acres in culti- 
vation and are not allowed any cotton at all. 

I appreciate whatever you can do to help 
me. 

Ariz E. HOLLOWELL. 
GRAND SALINE, TEX., 
December 15, 1949. 
Mr. BECKWORTH, 
Gladewater, Tex. 

Dear SIR AND FRIEND: Us farmers are greatly 
disturbed over this cotton allotment. We 
are in favor of governmental control of cot- 
ton acreage, but us little farmers are not 
in it at all. I have a little 100-acre farm. 
Have been in bad health for 6 years. 1947 
and 1948 I didn’t have 1 acre on my place 
in cotton, so I am not allowed to vote, or 
have any cotton either. I am wondering if 
our Government has completely turned on 
us little farmers. It seems like the ones that 
owns thousands of acres of wheat and cot- 
ton lands are fully protected. Has our Gov- 
ernment forgot the Golden Rule and have 
they forgot equal rights to all men, special 
privileges to none? 

I have one neighbor who has bought a 
tractor and the farm he owns didn’t have 
any cotton on it at all in 1947 and 1948. So 
what is he to do? He is not allowed but 
very little cotton, if any. I have several 
neighbors in the same shape. They are poor, 
hard-working people and good people. 

Mr. BecKWoRTH, can you get Congress, 
you and Mr. CONNALLY and Mr. JOHNSON, to 
have this cotton allotment changed some so 
the little farmers can live through it? If 
the farmers all have to plant cabbage, pota- 
toes, tomatoes, and sweet corn for living, 
there won't be any market for it. 

Hoping there can be something done and 
with best wishes, 

W. I. CREW AND WIFE, 


GRAND SALINE, TEX., December 16, 1949, 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
Gilmer, Tex. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I imagine you are 
hearing from quite a few dissatisfied cotton 
farmers about Government control of acre- 
age. They are all for price supports, however. 
I see no possible way of having price support 
without some kind of production control, but 
the method of determining allotments is very 
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unfair. If we had a law that would prevent 
a man planting more than 50 percent of his 
acreage to cotton and preventing planting 
cotton 2 years in succession on the same 
land, we would have very little need for price 
support and no need for any other control 
of cotton production and such a law would 
be fair to everybody. Furthermore such a 
law would be justified as a soil-conservation 
measure. 

If this suggestion meets with your approv- 
al, will you please give it your immediate 
attention at the coming session of the 
Congress? 

Very truly yours, 
Homer E. TUNNELL, 
A Retired Cotton Farmer. 


Mr. Chairman, note at this point the 
answer to the Tunnell letter: . 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 

College Station, Tex., December 28, 1949. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. BECKWORTH: This will reply to 
your letter of December 22, with which you 
enclosed a copy of a letter from Mr. Homer 
E. Tunnell, a retired cotton farmer of Grand 
Saline, Tex. Mr. Tunnell had suggested that 
the cotton-acreage allotment and market- 
ing-quota program should prevent a farm 
allotment in excess of 50 percent of the crop- 
land and should require the rotation of cot- 
ton acreage each year. 

In general, we agree with the suggestion 
that a farm allotment should not exceed 50 
percent of the cropland in the farm. How- 
ever, some exceptions need to be made, espe- 
cially for small farms where a larger acreage 
of cotton needs to be produced in order that 
the people depending on the small farm for 
& living can have sufficient cash-crop acreage 
for this purpose. Also we agree with the 
suggestion that cotton acreage should be 
rotated on the farm each year, but do not 
feel that such a provision need be written 
into law. It is the job of the Extension 
Service, Soil Conservation Service, and others 
who work with farmers to show that crop 
rotation is desirable and profitable. 

Very truly yours, 


B. F. VANCE, 
Chairman, State Committee. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Newton, Tez., December 30, 1949. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. BeckwortH: The following in- 
formation is in reply to your request of De- 
cember 19, 1949: 

County cotton-acreage allotment for 1942, 
4,096.7 acres. County cotton-acreage allot- 
ment for 1950, 714.2 acres. 

Since the county allotment for 1950 is so 
small it is felt that only a small acreage of 
perhaps 50 would be released for reappor- 
tionment. 

Our allotments are all very small, which 
means that landlords who farm themselves 
will not be able to have any tenants. If each 
acre of war crops were considered as an acre 
of cotton, our allotment would probably dou- 
ble, which would be quite a relief over the 
present situation. 

Under the present law we will have an esti- 
mated 75 farmers who will not be able to 
grow any cotton because of the lack of an 
acreage allotment. 

Yours very truly, 
T. H. INMAN, 
Chairman, Newton County PMA 
Committee. 
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TEXARKANA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Texarkana, Ark.-Tez., January 17, 1950. 
Representative LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C, 

Dran MR. BECKWORTH: In reply to your 
letter of January 3, requesting information 
on how many fewer jobs are in our locality 
than were here at the height of the war em- 
ployment, we have now received this infor- 
mation from the employment bureau. 

They advised there are about 7,500 fewer 
people working in this area now than there 
were during the peak of the employment 
during the war. We trust the above answers 
your inquiry; but if we can be of further 
service, please do not hesitate to call on us. 

Sincerely yours, 
L. E. GILLILAND, 
Manager. 


Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, I make 
against this amendment now offered by 
the gentleman from Texas the same 
point of order that was made against his 
previous amendment, as they are both 
identical in form. They seek to amend 
the same section. They relate to the 
same section of the permanent law. I 
say this amendment is not germane to 
the pending resolution. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the same observation here that I 
made a while ago. I would like to ask 
the Chair how many parts of the Agri- 
cultural Act a given resolution would 
have to amend in order to be germane? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would 
meet that question when it arose, if it 
did arise. This is temporary legislation. 
For the reasons stated in the previous 
ruling, the point of order is sustained. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 5. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, for 1950, the peanut acreage al- 
lotment for any State shall not be reduced by 
a percentage larger than the percentage by 
which the 1950 national acreage allotment is 
below the 1949 national acreage allotment, 
The allotment for any State shall be in- 
creased to the extent required to provide such 
minimum State allotment and such acreage 
required shall be in addition to the national 
acreage allotment. The additional acreage 
authorized by this section shall not be taken 
into account in establishing future acreage 
allotments. 


Mr, SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment, which is at the Clerk’s desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. SIKES: Page 4, 
line 16, insert a new section as follows: 

“Sec. 6. Any part of the peanut acreage 
allotted to individual farms in any county for 
1950 under the provisions of the Agricultural 
Adjustments Act of 1938, as amended, which 
will not be planted to peanuts and which is 
voluntarily surrendered by the owner or op- 
erator of the farm to the county committee 
shall be deducted from the 1950 allotments 
to such farms and shall be apportioned, in 
accordance with regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary, to other farms in the same county. 
In any subsequent year, unless hereafter pro- 
vided by law, acreage surrendered under this 
section and reallocated pursuant to regu- 
lations prescribed by the Secretary shall be 
credited to the State and county.” 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture has done a good 
job with a very difficult subject. It de- 
serves credit for helping the farmers as 
much as it has. I wish it had gone 
further with relation to cotton and 
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peanuts, and in an effort to provide addi- 
tional help. I offer an amendment, 
which I hope the committee will not 
object to. The amendment is intended 
to help in a small way the peanut pro- 
ducers of the country. 

I would like to point out, Mr. Chair- 
man, the amendment I have offered does 
not provide for one additional acre of 
peanuts—not one. It does provide for 
the voluntary surrender of unused acre- 
age allotments of peanuts during 1950 
and for their reallocation within the 
respective counties. It is purely tempo- 
rary. It is limited to 1950 in its applica- 
tion. It follows the same procedure 
generally as set out for the surrender of 
cotton-acreage allotments in an earlier 
section of the bill, except that it applies 
only to 1950. 

I submit if the recapture and realloca- 
tion of unused allotments is good for 
cotton, it certainly is good for peanuts. 
If this amendment is rejected, we will 
not have another opportunity to help 
the peanut producers during 1950 be- 
cause time will not allow it. I under- 
stand the committee is going to attempt 
to bring in a peanut bill later. I want 
you to realize, however, that this is the 
last day of January. It soon will be 
time to plant. Unless we do what we 
are going to do to help the peanut pro- 
ducers in this measure they can get no 
benefit during 1950. 

The thing I have proposed actually 
would do but little for them. But it 
would help. I have had many commu- 
nications from peanut producers. I have 
talked to many peanut producers who 
Have asked that we at least do this much. 
As I said, it does not provide for any 
additional acreage above that the De- 
partment of Agriculture anticipated and 
above that allocated. It does provide 
‘for the surrender and reallocation volun- 
‘tarily under regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary for unused allotments 
during this year. I think it is true that 
the problems of the peanut producer are 
as great or greater than those of the 
cotton producer. I would like to point 
out one or two salient reasons. 
Peanut production was expanded tre- 
mendously during the war and the ex- 
pansion materially helped the war effort. 
This expanded production became an 
important factor in the economy of the 
area. Many of these producers are now 
cut loose without allotments or with 
very small allotments. Yet they depend 
more now than during the war upon 


peanuts. 
Here is another. Peanuts must be 
picked by machine. Yet, there are many 


small allotments of peanuts, nine-tenths 
of an acre, for instance. A man with an 
allotment of nine-tenths of an acre can- 
not get a picker to harvest his crop. 
You cannot afford to run a picker into a 
man’s farm to perform the operation of 
picking his peanuts unless you have 24 
or 3 acres as a minimum. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I note the gentle- 
man’s statement that this does not call 
for any more peanut acreage. Can the 
gentleman tell us how much this will 
cost in dollars and cents? 
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Mr. SIKES. No; I cannot tell you how 
much it will cost in dollars and cents. 
I say it will not provide for any more 
peanut acreage, because it simply pro- 
vides for the shifting of acreage within 
the allotment already prescribed. It 
will cost a little more money because of 
the fact that some more acreage will be 
planted which otherwise would not be 
planted. But it stays within the allot- 
ment prescribed by law, and it will help 
these hardship cases which otherwise 
would be seriously aggravated by failure 
to do something for the peanut pro- 
ducers, 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield. 

Mr. CCOLEY. In presenting this 
amendment, is the gentleman prompted 
by the fact that inequities exist in the 
allocation of peanut acreage? 

Mr. SIKES. Of course there are in- 
equities in the allocation of peanut acre- 
age. There are inequities in all allot- 
ment programs. But beyond and above 
that fact is the fact that we have men 
who have such small acreages of peanuts 
that they cannot make a living without a 
little help, and I am trying to give them 
that help. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. Srxes] has 
expired. 

Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina, 
Mr. Chairman, I ask permission to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
Record and include some letters. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, the bill pending before 
the House today will, in my opinion, if 
enacted, correct thousands of inequities 
in the recent Cotton Acreage Quota Act. 
I am not certain that the inequities were 
the fault of the act or the administration 
of the act. However, I do know that we 
have thousands of cases in my district 
where farmers are drastically treated 
under this act. I am certain the Mem- 
bers of Congress and the farmers are 
fully aware of the fact that we have a 
surplus of cotton and are perfectly will- 
ing to take a reasonable acreage reduc- 
tion. However, we do not care to stand 
idly by and see the farmers who have 
hundreds of tenants dependent upon 
them thrown completely out of the cotton 
business. My personal opinion is that a 
30-percent acreage reduction is all the 
personal economy the farmer can stand 
at one time without throwing his farm- 
ing operations completely out of line. 

I am enclosing a few letters and wires 
from some of my constituents which I 
feel some of the Members of the House 
might care to read: 

“Whereas it is a well-established fact that 
the main source of income in Lee County 
is derived from cotton, and that the entire 


economy of Lee County revolves around the 
production of cotton; and 

“Whereas it was understood by the farmers 
of Lee County that it would be necessary to 
cut the cotton acreage approximately 20 per- 
cent; and 

“Whereas the farmers of Lee County were 
willing to have their acreage cut by the said 
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20 percent if it were necessary to maintain 
the proper price level for cotton; and 

“Whereas in allotting the cotton acreage 
for Lee Ccunty for the year 1950 said acreage 
has been based on figures as compiled by the 
Bureau of Agriculture Economics, which 
figures are grossly in error and are resulting 
in the acreage in Lee County being actually 
cut from 35 to 40 percent instead of the pro- 
posed 20-percent reduction; and 

“Whereas it is apparent to even a casual 
observed that the cotton acreage in Lee 
County has been much greater than the 
figures as shown by the Bureau of Agricul- 
ture Economics: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Lee County Production 
Marketing Association Convention in body 
assembled, That— 

1. We earnestly and unanimously request 
the proper authorities to immediately take 
steps to review the figures compiled by the 
Bureau of Agriculture Economics and to ad- 
just the 1950 cotton acreag: in Lee County 
in accordance with the actual acreage planted 
over the period of the last 5 years. 

“2. That a copy of this resolution be sent 
to Senator OLIN D. JOHNSTON, Senator 
Burnet R. MAYBANK, and Congressman JOHN 
L. McMıLLan, with the request that they im- 
mediately take steps to accomplish this 
purpose.” 

I certify that the foregoing is a true copy 
of the resolution unanimously passed by the 
Lee County Production Marketing Associa- 
tion Convention assembled December 8, 1949. 

C. B. PLAYER, 
Chuirman, Lee County Production 
Marketing Association Convention. 


Pace & CADORETTE, 
Lake View, S. C., November 23, 1949. 
Hon. JohN L, MCMILLAN, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. MeMLLAN: For a number of years 
the USDA has been advocating better cotton 
gins. They have contended that poor prepa- 
retion of cotton has caused a lot of low- 
grade cotton to accumulate in the country, 
The average ginner in our part of the coun- 
try has worked for years trying to improve 
his machinery and have a modern gin plant, 
and most of them have succeeded in so doing. 
Many ginners have spent large amounts of 
money modernizing their plants and most of 
them have gonc in debt to do so. 

Recently when USDA planned the present 
cottonseed-purchase program, they forgot all 
about the ginners. They set up the program 
which allowed the ginner $1.50 per ton com- 
mission for handling the seed when even the 
oil mills have always allowed $3 per ton 
commission, even in the days of the depres- 
sion. In this same program USDA made no 
allowance for shrinkage or loss in transit 
which will be far above the allowed commis- 
sion. They also allowed ICC rates for trans- 
porting the seed to Government warehouses 
but made no provision for loading or unload- 
ing the seed. 

The ginners have made a practice for years 
of making only a small charge for the actual 
ginning process, but have always received a 
fair commission for handling the seed. I 
agree that this condition should not prevail, 
but it has been practiced for years over a 
large part of the Cotton Belt, 

It seems that the program was drawn up 
very hurriedly and with not enough consid- 
eration. I also realize that this is only an 
er:ergency but if the ginners are not reim- 
bursed for their cooperation in this program 
they will have operated at a loss for the year. 

I wish you would please look into this 
matter and see if there is anything that can 
be done. 

Sincerely yours, 
Pace & CaDORETTE, 
B. L. PAGE. 

(Copies to Hon. BURNET R. MAYBANK, Hon. 

OLIN D. JOHNSTON.) 


1950 


Lare View, S. C., November 1, 1949. 
Hon. JoHN L. MCMILLAN, 
Member of Congress, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I am objecting to the falsifica- 
tion of records as are being established con- 
cerning the 1950 cotton allotment for the 
county in the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration of Dillon County and in the 
South Carolina statistical records for 1950 
cotton allotment for the county in Columbia, 
S. C. 

The AAA of Dillon County on Form CN-337 
claim that my farm serial No. 801 (28.8 acres, 
cleared) planted an average of 6.8 acres 
cotton for years 1941, 1945, 1946, 1947, and 
1948. The same farm for the above-men- 
tioned years was allotted an average of 4.5 
acres tobacco with no other allotted crops. 
The records show that 6.9 acres (1941), 9 
acres (1945), 12 acres (1946), 11 acres (1947), 
and 13 acres (1948) were planted; or an 
average of 10.4 acres for the above-mentioned 
years. The above represents a 34.5-percent 
cut in cotton from the actual acreage planted. 

The AAA of Dillon County on Form CN-337 
claim that my farm serial No. 7392 (31.5 acres, 
cleared) planted an average of 7.4 acres cot- 
ton for years 1941, 1945, 1946, 1947, and 1948. 
The same farm for the above-mentioned 
years was allotted an average of 5.4 acres 
tobacco with no other allotted crops. The 
records show that 10 acres (1941), 10 acres 
(1945), 10 acres (1946), 9.4 acres (1847), and 
10 acres (1948) were planted; or an average 
of 9.9 acres for the above-mentioned years. 
The above represents at 25-percent cut in 
cotton from the actual acreage planted. 

The AAA of Dillon County on Form CN-337 
claim that my farm serial No. 9556 (58.7 acres, 
cleared) planted an average of 13.1 acres cot- 
ton for years 1941, 1945, 1946, 1947, and 1948. 
The same farm for the above-mentioned 
years was allotted an average of 10 acres 
tobacco with no other allotted crops. The 
records show that 10.4 acres (1941), 16.3 acres 
(1945), 16.3 acres (1916), 22.8 acres (1947), 
and 20 acres (1948) were planted; or an 
average of 17.2 acres for the above-men- 
tioned years. The above represents a 24- 
percent cut in cotton from the actual 
acreage planted. 

It is generally understood that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture has asked for 20-percent 
cut in cotton acreage for 1950. If the above 
farms are cut an additional 20 percent it 
will be an over-all cut of 47.8 percent. I 
am willing to accept the 20-percent cut, 
but the 47.8-percent cut will not be fair nor 
equal, 

Yours very truly, 
Tuomas B. Scorr. 

(Copies to Hon. OLIN D. Jonnsron, United 
States Senate, Washington, D. C.; Hon. 
Burnet R. MAYBANK, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.) 

BISHOPVILLE, S. C., December 15, 1949. 
Hon. JOHN L. MCMILLAN, 
Congressman, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sm: I notice through our county 
paper that you are meeting with the House 
Agriculture Committee in regard to the 
present farm program stating that you are 
in favor of cutting no one farmer more than 
30 percent. I wish to advise that they have 
cut me to the bone. I have on this farm 
two families of eight to nine in each a four- 
horse farm of 101 acres open land in culti- 
vation, 

They have given me only 27½ acres to 
plant in cotton and I have no tobacco or 
peanut allotments, depending on the cotton 
as my sole money crop. I have planted an 
average of 55 acres on this farm for the past 
5 years—194448—and under the farm pro- 
gram of 1941 they allowed me 40 acres of 
cotton on the place. 

However, it takes four mules to handle 
this amount of land. I advised one of these 
families unless I am allowed more cotton 
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acreage I would have to let him go, but he 
is begging with tears in his eyes to stay on. 
What am I to do? I can’t advance practi- 
cally nothing to live on. 

On account excessive rains didn’t make 
half a crop this year and didn’t pay out of 
debt, and I don’t see how I can get along 
with less than 10 acres to plow, and this 
would be more than 30-percent cut, 

Account of age and health I am not physi- 
cally able to convert my place to hog or 
cattle farming, and I hope that you can 
handle situation for the betterment of a 
small farmer as myself. Thanks, 

Yours very truly, 
J. L. SHEALY. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Bishopville, S. C., October 31, 1949. 
To All Lee County Cotton Farmers: 

Enclosed you will find a form showing 
where adjustments have been made in the 
data that you turned in for your farm, 
These figures might show a reduction in the 
cotton acres you reported. 

The reason for these changes is that Con- 
gress so wrote the law that the total county 
cotton acreage for 1947 and 1948 determines 
the county allotment for 1950, and the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics acreage data 
for these years is official and departmental 
regulations require that farm acreage be ad- 
justed so the total equals the BAE figures. 
The law further states that the farm allot- 
ments for 1950 will be determined by a per- 
centage of the total cultivated land on a 
farm with provisions for small farms, and 
allotments not to exceed the highest planted 
acres in the last 3 years. 

After studying the situation, the Lee 
County committee decided that Lee County 
and each farm in Lee County would receive 
the same 1950 cotton allotment whether or 
not these adjustments were made, but that 
if the adjustments were not made, that the 
county allotment might be held up and work 
undue hardship on all cotton farmers, 
Therefore, with these facts available the 
county committee decided to adjust these 
figures with the understanding that they 
do not reflect the true acreages on any farm 
and with the further understanding that 
they will not affect what allotments any 
farmer might receive, and that if at any time 
in the future the adjusted figures could 
affect the allotments that the adjusted fig- 
ures are to be considered untrue and original 
figures turned in by the farmer be reverted 
back for individual consideration. 

Very truly yours, 
T. F. CLYBURN. 
R. E. MCCLENDON, 
M. G. MCDOWELL, 


— 


‘THE SENATE, 
STATE or SOUTH CAROLINA, 
Columbia, October 3, 1949. 
Congressman JOHN L. McMILLAN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear JoHN: Mr. Wayne Gamble is a farmer 
who has 29 families living on a plantation 
of 1,200 acres of cleared land. On these 
1,200 acres he has only 8% acres of tobacco 
allotment, which is about one-eighth acre 
for each family, or about thirteen one-hun- 
dredths acre (two rows) to each person on 
the land. Among this number of people 
are 7 veterans with their families. 

The Government program of the cotton 
allotment will allow him only 237 acres of 
cotton for the 1,200 acres for the 29 fami- 
lies of 147 people. That is about 134 acres to 
the person. There are 7 veterans and their 
families among this group, allowing 2 acres 
of cotton to each veteran and his family. 

Most of these people are poor farmers who 
can do nothing but farm. This year they 
made about one-quarter bale to the acre, 
because of excessive rains and boll weevils, 
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If this man’s farm is not adjusted with the 
AAA program, the people will not be able to 
meet the necessities of life the coming year. 

I know that the control program might 
be a necessity, but in this case 147 people 
cannot make a livelihood on 237 acres of 
cotton and 8 acres of tobacco. 

Please see if you can’t do something to 
relieve this situation. 

Yours very truly, 
Senator E. W. CANTWELL, 


PAawLEYsS IsLAND, S. C., December 28, 1949. 

Hon. J. L. MCMILLAN, 
Florence, S. C. 

Dear MR. CONGRESSMAN: I have planted 
from 10 to 40 acres of my 78 acres of farm 
land to cotton each year for the past 25 
years. 

While I am a firm believcr of letting sup- 
ply and demand take its own course, and at 
the same time I want the laws of our country 
obeyed to the letter. 

I have received notice from the county AAA 
office allotting me 5 acres to plant for crop 
year 1950. 

I have taken the allotment given with 
the county trustee. They claim they have 
arrived at the allotment face from their 
instructions from Washington, D. C. 

There must be some misunderstanding if 
it’s necessary to reduce 1950 cotton acreage 
by 25 percent or more. I should be allotted 
as much as 10 or 15 acres for 195¢ planting. 
Hoping you will give the matter some con- 
sideration. 

Respectfully, 
G. F. PARKER. 
BISHOPVILLE, S. C., January 4, 1950. 
Hon. JOHN L. MOMILLAN, 
House Office Building: 

Proposed amendment copies which you 
sent to Tom Clyburn and W. P. Baskin, Jr., 
will not help Lee County or South Carolina 
according to figures which United States De- 
partment of Agriculture intends to use. De- 
partment of Agriculture intends to use BAE 
figures which under proposed amendment 
would help other States but would not help 
South Carolina and would confuse and an- 
tagonize our farmers much more than pres- 
ent law. Please wire this committee any 
developments which would help this area, 

Tom CLYBURN, 
R. E. MCLENDON, 
M. G. MCDOWELL, 
Lee County PMA Committee. 


AUGUSTA, GA., December 13, 1949. 
Representative MCMILLAN, 
Florence, S. C.: 

Protesting the cotton allotment I say the 
following: I live in South Carolina. Have a 
farm in Saluda County. Production acreage 
1945, 65 acres; 1946, 50 acres; 1947, 48 acres; | 
1948, 45 acres; 1949, 90 acres. I received my 
allotment today for 1950 as 1740 acres. This 
reduction is bankruptcy. See if you can't 
get the proposal put in force proposed by 
the Texas Cotton Growers’ Association at 
Wichita Falls. I am in favor of a reduc- 
8 in cotton acreage but not to this ex- 

t. 
3 Jno M. CARROLL. 

JOHNSTON, S. C. 

Marion, S. C., December 9, 1949. 
Hon. JOHN L. MCMILLAN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: The present cotton-control law 
is grossly unfair and unjust and needs im- 
mediate modification, or the rulings of the 
Department of Agriculture need harmoniz- 
ing. 

I am a very small farmer; have only 91 
acres of cultivated land. So, when I write, 
I am writing as one of the little farmers the 
administration is always talking about. I 
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am going to vote for crop control December 
15, But I want to show you how unfair this 
law is to me and my tenants. I have five in 
my family, and had 26 tenants or persons 
living on my farm in 1949. I now have cut 
this number for 1950 to 15 person?. In 1944 
I planted 34 acres of cotton; in 1945, 32 acres; 
in 1946, 30 acres; in 1947, 35 acres; in 1948, 
85 acres; in 1949, 39 acres. My 1950 allot- 
ment is 14.4 acres. I have a tobacco allot- 
ment of 14.9 acres. I have always had a 
surplus of grain and other crcps. I have 
read in the papers that we were to get a 20- 
percent cut, which I think is fair. In fact, 
I am perfectly willing to a 30-percent cut, 
but my cut is approximately 60 percent. 
And that seems to me to be absolutely out 
of line with common sense or reason of any 
kind. I think you should devote some time 
to having proper changes made in this law. 

There is no criticism of the local PMA of- 
fice or the PMA committeeman, the trouble 
is in Washington and needs correcting. I 
hope you will give your immediate, careful 
consideration to improving this situation. 

Yours truly, 
WILBUR S. WHITE. 


Scranton, S. C., December 14, 1949. 

Mr. JOHN L. MCMILLAN, 

Dear Sm: I just wish to say I am a farmer 
of Florence County, at least had been, but 
it looks like my right to farm has been 
taken away. I wish to say I had my hands 
employed for 1950; had advanced some to 
them. I had a 5-horse farm, planted 25 
to 30 acres of cotton; five families on my 
farm. I received my allotment for 1950 De- 
cember 11. They gave me 3.1 acres to plant. 
I want someone to tell me how I am going to 
farm on 3 acres of cotton for five plows. 
I have just been reading about some are 
talking of reshaping the allotment. I would 
be glad if they could arrange to give every 
farmer so many acres per plow. I have 
talked to four farmers with two plows; 
they got 5 acres. I run five plows and got 
three. I will have to sell some of my stock 
and turn off some of my hands. Now they 
are asking me to vote for cotton. I cannot 
vote for anything, knowing it is against me. 
I guess you know how some people are treated 
around Florence. I say get men that will do 
the right thing or have nothing. One man 
showed me his allotment. He has one mule. 
He got 3 acres. Hope you can help do some- 
thing when you get back next month. 

With best wishes, 
V. G. Warp. 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, in bringing the cotton 
resolution to the floor of the House, we 
were prompted to do so because of in- 
equities which exist at the farm level. I 
think that phase of the program has been 
discussed adequately. In putting this 
peanut provision in, we sought to correct 
inequities at the State level in two 
States, the State of Alabama and the 
State of Texas which, unfortunately, 
were being required to take a reduction 
substantially below that which was re- 
quired at the national level. 

The purpose of the pending amend- 
ment can be but one thing, and that is to 
increase the production of peanuts, to 
increase the growing of peanuts, at a 
time when we haye more peanuts than 
we know what to do with. If it were 
justified on the ground that some in- 
equity has been done, and the gentleman 
from Florida was seeking to relieve that 
situation, it would be quite different, but 
when the purpose of this is to increase 
the production of peanuts, which is con- 
trary to the peanut quota law which we 
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ere in effect, it is a different proposi- 
on. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. How 
many additional acres of peanuts will the 
provisions in the bill permit? 

Mr. COOLEY. About 100,000 acres. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. So 
that is in addition to the quotas that 
were established by the act of 1949? 

Mr. CCOLEY. That is right. In 
other words, the limitation in the quota 
law of 1949 was 2,100,00 acres, and to take 
care of the State levels in Alabama and 
Texas about 100,000 acres more will be 
needed, and will be added by this reso- 
lution, 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. SIKES. How can my amendment 
increase the acreage allotment of pea- 
nuts? 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman did not 
understand the question asked by the 
gentleman from Minnesota. The gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. Aucust H. 
ANDRESEN] had reference to the provision 
which is already in the resolution. The 
gentleman’s amendment will not increase 
the allotted acreage, but the purpose of 
it is to increase the planted acres. 

I have not received a single communi- 
cation from a single peanut farmer indi- 
cating any inequity in the control pro- 
gram. Neither have I received any in- 
dication from any farmer who has re- 
ceived a peanut acreage allotment that 
he would voluntarily surrender that 
acreage and permit somebody else to 
plant it. 

Mr. SIKES. I have received commu- 
nications from both sides, but what I 
want to ask my friend is, If it is good to 
surrender the unallocated allotments on 
cotton land for reallocation, why is it 
not equally good to do the same thing 
with reference to peanuts? 

Mr. COOLEY. If the gentleman 
wants my own views about the matter, I 
am frank to confess that it is nothing 
on earth but window dressing. That is 
all it is. What difference does it make 
whether it is taken out of the air or 
taken from frozen acreage? 

It is all window dressing; it sounds all 
right to say you are reallocating it so as 
to bring the man up to 70 percent, but 
you are going to bring him up to 70 per- 
cent anyway. The reason for that pro- 
vision I think is quite obvious, but the 
reason for the cotton resolution has a 
sound justification, and that is that we 
had wide shifts in the production of 
cotton; and you, I am sure, realize the 
importance of the war-crop factor, the 
diversion program. That in itself has 
brought about a bad situation. 

Mr. SIKES. Then we would like the 
same kind of window dressing for pea- 
nuts. But let me ask, does not your argu- 
ment apply equally to the man who went 
into peanut production as a result of the 
war needs? 

Mr. COOLEY. If a man diverted from 
cotton to peanuts, soybeans, or any other 
war crop, he was given credit and he was 
entitled to cotton acreage for such di- 
version; but that is not so as to peanuts, 
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Where you were growing peanuts you did 
get credit for cotton. So in the peanut- 
cotton area you have a rather unusual 
situation, and as a result of it some of 
the peanut-cotton growing areas have 
not been forced to make a contribution 
to the reduction in cotton. 

Mr. SIKES. Iam reluctant to take the 
gentleman’s time. But I know that 
people in my district, and I hear from 
people in other districts, tell me they are 
seriously hurt by the present system and 
they are asking for at least this measure 
of relief. Let me say again, this is the 
only chance I foresee to help them this 
year. I believe what I ask is fair by any 
standard. 

Mr. COOLEY. But they do not say 
they are unfairly treated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has 
expired. 

Mr. COMBS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, this legislation, as I 
understand it, is only temporary, stop- 
gap legislation in an attempt, as the 
chairman of the committee, the distin- 
guished gentleman from North Carolina 
says, to remove certain inequities at the 
farm level that have occurred in the ad- 
ministration of the present cotton allot- 
ment law. 

There is a situation in my own section 
that is not sufficiently met by this bill. 
Some amendments have been voted down 
that would have helped. I want to call 
attention to it now in view of the fact 
that the committee will shortly work on 
a more permanent type of legislation. I 
have a telegram here sent me by a group 
of five banks in one county, Shelby, in 
my district. The telegram is as follows: 

Timpson, TEX., January 24, 1950. 
Judge J. M. Comss, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Very urgent that adjustment be made in 
current cotton acreage allotment set up for 
east Texas. This is area of largely small 
farmers and we cannot lend sufficient sums 
for subsistence of farmers on present allot- 
ments of four to seven acres. Tomato yields 
and prices always uncertain and cotton is 
still important to us, This should take prior- 
ity over other matters now before Congress 
as time is short for crop planning. May we 
have your help in this important matter? 
Please answer. 

THE COTTON BELT STATE BANK, 
TIMPSON FARMERS STATE BANK, 
CENTER STATE GUARANTY BOND BANK, 
CENTER FIRST STATE BANK, 

TENAHA TEXAS STATE BANK, Joaquin. 


Here is a peculiar situation existing 
at the farm level in certain sections in 
nine counties of my district, an inequita- 
ble situation. It is a region of small 
farms owned by the people who live on 
them. When the war broke out a very 
large percentage of those people went 
to the armed services and the rest went 
to the defense plants of the area where 
I now live. The result was that in the 
county of Shelby alone, where I grew 
up, a county of many small farms, the 
production of cotton dropped from over 
30,000 bales per year to less than 3,000 
during the war. Those boys came back, 
I met with 300 of them back in Novem- 
ber. Some had been in college. Others 
had been unable to obtain any Govern- 
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ment loans to buy farms until the law 
was changed last year. Many are just 
now acquiring little farm homes, but 
they cannot get an acre of cotton allot- 
ment under the present law. Several 
have written me that they would have 
to surrender their little farms because 
of that. They are just getting started. 
Some are going into stock raising, and 
poultry, and things like that, but they 
have to have a period of time to establish 
their stock and to get something to sell. 
Now I fear they are going to be denied, 
by the application of this law, any cot- 
ton allotment. The bill will bring a 
measure of relief to those people who 
have continued farming cotton—and 
there are some, of course, in those coun- 
ties that have; they will get a little relief 
out of it. But I fear people planting cot- 
ton for the first time will not. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COMBS. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. Provision was made 
in the quota law of 1949 for new grow- 
ers, and had the acreage been reserved, 
as contemplated by the law, new grow- 
ers could have been given allotments; 
but, unfortunately, it was not done. 
That, however, was not a weakness of 
the law or a weakness of administration 
here in Washington; it was a weakness 
elsewhere. 

Mr. COMBS. In other words, it was 
at the State level; is that right? 

Mr. COOLEY. That is right. 

Mr. COMBS. Whatever the reason, I 
know what the result has been through- 
out the east Texas region that I know so 
well, The telegram I have just placed 
in the Recorp from the banks of Shelby 
County shows the grave injustice that is 
being done the farmers of the area. I 
take it from what the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. CooLey] says that 
the State and county committees in 
Texas can grant substantial relief to 
small cotton farmers, when this bill be- 
comes a law—both those who have been 
growing cotton and those who wish to 
plant for the first time—particularly 
young ex-soldiers. Like their forebears 
before them they want a little farm they 
can call their own. It is a pretty harsh 
thing when they cannot get a little cotton 
allotment to make enough income in 
cash to pay the installments on the farm 
home that they have bought. It is a 
serious situation, and I want the com- 
mittee to consider it very carefully in the 
more permanent legislation it brings in. 
I shall support this resolution because it 
will bring some measure of relief to many 
farmers who need it, but I regret exceed- 
ingly it is not going further and meet 
the problem more adequately. 

I realize it is a peculiar situation that 
does not exist everywhere and that the 
committee trying as hard as it may can- 
not reach all inequities in hasty legisla- 
tion. But even so, I wish this bill went 
further than it does. 

I hope the members of the great Com- 
mittee on Agriculture of the House will 
give special study to reaching this situ- 
ation because it would not take a great 
many acreage allotments to do it—and 
it is sorely needed. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. WHITE of California, Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I merely want to 
straighten out the Recorp. A moment 
ago during the debate our distinguished 
chairman mentioned the fact that I had 
been voting for amendments all day to 
increase the cotton acreage under this 
legislation we are considering at this 
time. I want to point out to him that I 
have voted for only two amendments, the 
one I offered myself and the one offered 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
REGAN]. 

Iam sure that our distinguished chair- 
man would want to correct the RECORD, 
and while I am on my feet I should like 
to point out that insofar as cotton acre- 
age is concerned I was one of the mem- 
bers of the Subcommittee on Cotton who 
voted to limit the cotton acreage to 20,- 
000,000 acres instead of the 21,000,000 
acres that was finally brought out. 

I would be glad to have the chairman 
correct that impression if he would kind- 
ly do so. 

Mr. COOLEY. Iam delighted to cor- 
rect the impression if I left the impres- 
sion the gentleman had voted against 
all of them. I asked him if he had not 
voted for amendments which would in- 
crease the acreage to be planted to 
cotton. I am perfectly willing to agree 
that the gentleman did in committee 
favor reducing the minimum acreage 
from twenty-one to twenty million. But 
what we are trying to do here is to get a 
fair basis upon which to make future re- 
ductions, certainly a fair basis for 1950; 
then the subcommittee handling the 
cotton problem will give further consid- 
eration to the matter, as indicated by 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Pace], 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on the pending 
amendment close in § minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not take 5 min- 
utes which is allotted to me nor will I 
ask for additional time to try to sway 
this great body that has been sitting 
here so patiently throughout this de- 
bate. I regret that the great Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, so ably chairmaned 
by the gentleman from the great State 
north of the great State of South Caro- 
line has languished and brought forth 
a mouse on this problem, However, the 
committee has done something. Even 
though in your languishing you have de- 
livered to us this poor little emaciated 
mouse, I shall try to help you nurture 
it and get it through. I am very much 
like the man who got his hand in a 
lion’s mouth. He cannot do anything 
else and he cannot do anything more, 
if you catch the point. 

My farmers are starving by the thou- 
sands. Mr. Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, to whom I pay my 
respects, you at least have started in 
the right direction and, as my distin- 
guished friend from Texas, another 
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great State of this Union, has so ably 
observed, you are going to reappraise 
this situation later on, and when you do, 
bring forth just a little larger animal, 
and we will be glad to help you on its 
way to the fulfillment of the prophecy 
mentioned for its ultimate future. We 
have to save these farmers because, 
brother, they are headed for the bone- 
yard, and mine are no better off than 
yours, They cannot live on promises, 
But, at least you brought forth some- 
thing and I hope it will do some good 
somewhere down the line. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Carolina has ex- 
pired. All time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. SIKES]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present, 

The CHAIRMAN (after counting). 
One hundred and fifteen Members are 
present, a quorum. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from North Carolina, 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending resolution conclude in 5 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
listened to the debate on this resolution 
all day yesterday and so far today. I 
have watched to see what the effect of 
it would be. I feel that I should call 
attention to what I believe is in sight, 
It looks to me as if the cotton part of 
this resolution will cost the country 
$130,000,000, at least, and the peanut 
part of it from twenty-five to thirty 
million dollars. The country is going 
to be faced with a similar bill relating 
to wheat and corn, and maybe something 
else, and before we get through with the 
operation of amendments it is going to 
add an additional cost of three hundred 
and fifty or four hundred million dol- 
lars besides this resolution. 

Presently, as far as I can figure from 
what I have heard during the debate, 
there will be a surplus of from six to 
eight million bales of cotton in addition 
to what is set up here. There will be 
four hundred to five hundred million 
bushels of surplus wheat if we have as 
large a crop as we anticipate compared 
with the crop of last year. There will 
be a very large surplus of corn, potatoes, 
and of many articles of agricultural pro- 
duction. As a result of this, the Presi- 
dent has indicated that he intends to ask 
for $2,900,000,000 additional borrowing 
power for the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration. 

Before we get through with this opera- 
tion, the losses the country will have to 
pay—and I pray to God that we will not 
be bailed out by another war to wipe out 
the losses of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration—are going to be so high that, 
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added to the budget estimate the Presi- 
dent has submitted to us, the total will 
be a staggering figure, and our debt will 
show an increase which will be a burden 
beyond all possibility of carrying. 

I hope that as we come to vote on these 
things we will realize that, as we extend 
these authorities, as we increase these 
probable losses, we are creating such 
losses that they will break down com- 
pletely all of these agricultural pro- 


grams, We are not doing the farmer, 


for whom we pretend to do these things, 
a bit of good. 

I wish the House, as it approaches a 
vote upon this measure, would bear in 
mind where we are heading and what is 
going to result in the long run from this 
kind of an approach to the problem. I 
recognize that there are certain individ- 
ual injustices that have not been taken 
care of by the reservations that were 
made, but those reservations are nothing 
as compared with the distress we will 
bring upon the farmer by overloading 
these programs in such a way as to con- 
tribute very largely to the distress that 
w:ll come from uncontrolled inflation 
and the inability of our people to meet 
the situation with which we are con- 
fronted. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, my 
distinguished neighbor from New York 
has given us something to think about, 
The Federal Treasury is not a bottom- 
less pit out of which we can continue to 
syphon off money to subsidize this, that, 
or the other part of our economy, with- 
out facing a day of reckoning. 

We have been hearing a lot about cot- 
ton, cotton, and more cotton. It cer- 
tainly is not neglected nor abused so far 
as the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration is concerned, nor anywhere else, 
for that matter. I note, from a recent 
report from the ECA that, of the $3,- 
622,300,000 spent for food and agricul- 
tural products to be sent to the western 
European countries, nearly 25 percent, or 
$861,300,000, was spent for cotton. In 
December last year, ECA spent $174,- 
000,000 for all food and agricultural 
products, of which $85,000,000, or nearly 
half, was for cotton. 

There has been a lot of talk here about 
the Commodity Credit Corporation not 
losing any money on cotton. Of course, 
that is not the equivalent of saying that 
the cotton program has not cost the tax- 
payers any money. It is ali a bookkeep- 
ing transaction designed to make the 
cotton story sound plausible. When all 
this cotton is shipped overseas, the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation is credited 
with the value of it, which makes the 
cotton transaction: on the books of that 
agency look profitable, or at least, free 
from loss. 
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But let us not fool ourselves by that 
argument into thinking that the pay en- 
velopes of the workers of this country 
are not being generously tapped to sub- 
sidize the cotton interests. Every time 
we stimulate the production of cotton 
and extend the subsidy on it, by legisla- 
tion like this bill, we increase the tempta- 
tion and pressure to ship more and more 
cotton overseas, and for the Government 
to buy more and more of it for that pur- 
pose. The money to do that can come 
from only one place, and that is the pay 
envelopes of the workers who pay the 
taxes in this country. 

Like my colleague from New York, I 
shail vote against this bill and against 
any other measure brought befere us by 
the Committee on Agriculture, designed 
to provide hand-outs for one small group 
of our citizens, like the cotton and peanut 
farmers here involved, and which will 
eventually put these very farmers, and 
others who follow the same Pied Piper, 
in the strait-jacket of complete regimen- 
tation and control. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. SMITH of Virginia, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under consider- 
ation the joint resolution (H, J. Res. 398) 
relating to cotton and peanut acreage al- 
lotments and marketing auotas under 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
as amended, he reported the joint reso- 
lution back to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the joint resolu- 
tion. 

The joint resolution was ordered to 
be engrossed and read a third time and 
was read the third time. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman 
opposed to the joint resolution? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I am, 
Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. AuGust H. ANDRESEN moves to recom- 


mit House Joint Resolution 398 to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the previous question is ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. AvGust H. 
ANDRESEN) there were—ayes 33, noes 71. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I object to the vote on the 
ground that a quorum is not present and 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 
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The question being taken; and there 
were—yeas 136, nays 239, not voting 57, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 26] 


YEAS—136 

Andresen, Hand Murray, Wis. 

August H, Hays, Ohio Nelson 
Angell Heffernan Nicholson 
Auchincloss Herter Norblad 
Beall Heselton O'Brien, III 
Bishop Hinshaw O'Hara, III 
Blackney Hoffman, III. O Hara, Minn 
Boggs, Del. Hoffman, Mich. O’Konski 
Boiton, Ohio Holifield O'Toole 
Breen Holmes Patterson 
Brehm Huber Pfeiffer, 
Brown, Ohio Hull William L. 
Byrne, N. Y. Irving Poulson 
Eyrnes, Wis. Jackson, Calif. Quinn 
Case, S. Dak. James 
Chesney Javits Ribicoff 
Chiperfeld Jenkins ich 
Chudoft Jennings RiehIman 
Church Jonas Rogers, Mass. 
Clemente Judd Rooney 
Clevenger Kean Sadlak 
Cole, N. Y. Kearney St. George 
Corbett Keating Sanborn 
Cotton Keefe Saylor 
Dague Kelley, Pa. Scott, Hardie 
Davis, Wis, Kilburn Scott, 
Delaney Kunkel Hugh D., Jr, 
D'Ewart Latham Scrivner 
Doilinger LeFevre Short 
Eaton Lesinski Simpson, Pa. 
Ellsworth Lichtenwalter Smith, Wis. 
Elston Linehan Taber 
Fenton Lodge Tauriello 
Fulton McCarthy Tollefson 
Gamble McCulloch Towe 
Gavin McDonough Van Zandt 
Gillette McGregor Velde 
Golden McMillen, Il. Vorys 
Goodwin Mack, III. Vursell 
Gordon Macy Wagner 
Gorski Martin, Mass. Weichel 
Graham Mason Wier 
Green Merrow Wigglesworth 
Gwinn Miler, Md. Withrow 
Hale Miller, Nebr. Wolverton 
Hall, Morgan Yates 

Edwin Arthur Multer 

NAYS—239 

Abbitt Cole, Kans. Harden 
Abernethy Colmer Hardy 
Addonizio Combs Hare 
Albert Cooley Harris 
Allen, Calif, Cooper Hart 
Allen, La. Cox Harvey 
Andersen, Crock Havenner 

H. Carl Crosser Hays, Ark. 
Anderson, Calif.Cunningham Hébert 
Andrews Davenport Hedrick 
Arends Davies, N. Y. Heller 
Aspinall Davis, Ga. Herlong 
Bailey Davis, Tenn. Hill 
Baring Deane Hoeven 
Barrett, Wyo. DeGraffenried Hope 
Bates nton Horan. 
Battle Dingell Howell 
Beckworth Dolliver Jackson, Wash. 
Bennett, Fla, Donohue Jacobs 
Bentsen Doughton Jenison 
Biemiller Douglas Jensen 
Blatnik Doyle Johnson 
Boggs, La. Durham Jones, Ala. 
Boling Eberharter Jones, Mo. 
Bolton, Md, Elliott Jones, N. C. 
Bonner Engle, Calif. Karst 
Bramblett Evins Karsten 
Brooks Fallon Kearns 
Bryson Feighan ee 
Buchanan Fisher Kelly, N. Y. 
Buckley, III. Flood Keogh 
Buckley, N. Y. Fogarty Kerr 
Burdick Forand Kilday 
Burke Frazier ng 
Burleson Fugate Kirwan 
Burnside Furcolo Kruse 
Burton Garmatz Lane 
Camp Gathings Lanham 
Cannon Gore Larcade 
Carlyle Gossett LeCompte 
Carnahan Granahan Lemke 
Carroll Granger Lind 
Celler Grant Lovre 
Chatham Gregory Lucas 
Cheif Gros Lyle 


Christopher Eagen 


McConnell Perkins Stefan 
McCormack Peterson Stigler 
McGrath Philbin Sullivan 
McGuire Phillips, Calif. Sutton 
McKinnon Phillips, Tenn. Tackett 
McMillan, S.C. Pickett 
McSweeney Poage Teague 
Madden Polk Thomas 
Magee Preston Thompson 
Mahon Price Thornberry 
Mansfield Priest Trimble 
Marcantonio Rains Underwood 
Marsalis Ramsay Vinson 
Marshall Rankin Walter 
Martin, Iowa Reed, III Welch 

es Regan Werdel 
Miller, Calif. Rhodes Wheeler 

Is Richards Whitaker 
Mitchell Rivers White, Calif. 
Morris 0 Whitten 
Morton Rogers, Fla. Whittington 
Moulder Roosevelt Wickersham 
Murdock Sasscer oma 
Murphy Secrest 
nares. Tenn. Shelley Wilson, Ind. 
Nixon Sikes Wilson, Okla 
Noland Simpson, Ill, Wilson, Tex. 
Norrell Sims Winstead 
O’Brien, Mich. Smathers Wood 
O'Neill Smith, Kans. Woodhouse 
O'Sullivan Smith, Va Worley 
Pace Spence Young 
Passman Staggers Zablocki 
Patman Stanley 
Patten Steed 

NOT VOTING—57 

Allen, III. Fernandez Piumley 
Barden Potter 
Barrett, Pa. Gary Powell 
Bennett, Mich, Gilmer Rabaut 
Bland Hall, Redden 
Bosone Leonard W. Reed, N. T. 
Boykin Halleck Sabath 
Brown, Ga Sadowski 
Bulwinkle Hobbs Scudder 
Canfield Kennedy Shafer 
Case, N. J. ein Shep, 
Cavalcante Mack, Wash. Smith, Ohio 
Coudert Meyer oe an 
Crawford Michener aylor 
Curtis Monroney Wadsworth 
Dawson Morrison Walsh 
Dondero Norton White, Idaho 
Engel, Mich. Pfeifer, Wolcott 
Fellows Joseph L. Woodruff 

So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Taylor for, with Mr. Brown of Georgia 
against. 


Mr. Bennett of Michigan for, with Mr. 
Halleck against. 

Mr. Case of New Jersey for, with Mr. Hobbs 
against. 

Mr. Dondero for, with Mr. Fernandez 
against. 

Mr. Canfield for, with Mr. Gary against. 

Mr. Leonard W. Hall for, with Mr. Gilmer 
against. 

Mr. Meyer for, with Mr. Morrison against. 

Mr, Wadsworth for, with Mr. Harrison 
against. 

Mr. Coudert for, with Mr. Boykin against. 

Mr. Joseph L. Pfeifer for, with Mr. Klein 
against. 

Mr. Smith of Ohio for, with Mr. Barrett of 
Pennsylvania against. 


General pairs until further notice: 


Mr. Redden with Mr. Woodruff. 

Mr. Monroney with Mr, Allen of Illinois. 
Mr. Dawson with Mr. Crawford. 

Mr. Rabaut with Mr. Potter. 

Mr. Powell with Mr. Curtis. 

Mr. Cavalcante with Mr. Wolcott, 

Mrs. Bosone with Mr. Shafer. 

Mr. Kennedy with Mr. Michener, 

Mr. Sheppard with Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Barden with Mr. Plumley. 

Mrs. Norton with Mr. Fellows, 

Mr. Sadowski with Mr. Engel of Michigan. 
Mr. Sabath with Mr. Mack of Washington, 
Mr. Bland with Mr. Scudder. 

Mr. Walsh with Mr. Stockman, 
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Mr. LemxKe changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL changed his 
vote from “nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table, 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COMBS asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend the remarks 
he made earlier in the day and include 
a telegram. : 

Mr. ENGLE of California asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the RECORD. 

Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record in three instances and include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. DOLLINGER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article. 

Mr. PRICE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial. 

Mr. RICH asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his remarks 
made this afternoon and include two 
articles. 

Mr. LECOMPTE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a set of resolutions. 

Mr. KUNKEL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. GWINN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in three instances, in one to in- 
clude a speech by Senator BYRD and in 
another a speech by Hamilton Fish. 

Mr. KEATING asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an address delivered 
by Hon. Joun Davis Lopce before the 
National Women’s Republican Club. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp on the subject of excise taxes. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

` Mr. VELDE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial. 

Mr. PATTERSON (at the request of 
Mr. VELDE) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Record and in- 
clude a letter addressed to him. 

Mr. REED of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include an article en- 
titled Uncle Sam's Untapped Millions,” 
from the February issue of the American 
magazine, written by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mason], notwithstand- 
ing the fact that it exceeds the limit fixed 
by the Joint Committee on Printing and 
is estimated by the Public Printer to cost 
$191.34. 

Mr. McDONOUGH asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recor and include an article. 

Mr. ELSTON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
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Record and include an article from the 
Cincinnati Times-Star of January 25. 

Mr. NIXON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances and include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. HORAN (at the request of Mr. 
Hore) was given permission to extend 
his remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. DONOHUE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a radio speech. 

Mr. BIEMILLER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a magazine article. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include an editorial. 

Mr. BURTON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp and include an address by Secre- 
tary of Defense Louis Johnson at the 
Roanoke Chamber of Commerce annual 
dinner meeting on January 25, 1950. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record in two instances and include 
extraneous matter in each. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS (at the request of 
Mr. SHELLEY) was given permission to 
extend her remarks in the Recorp and 
include a speech. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp in two instances, in one to 
include an editorial. 

Mr. RODINO asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 2 minutes and revise and 
extend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
among the many major concerns of this 
present session of the Congress is that of 
effecting economies in government with- 
out impairing the efficiency or the serv- 
ices of the several divisions and bureaus. 
Proper economy is a necessity. The 
problem then is when and where to cut. 

Many of the proposed reductions 
emanate from the report on the execu- 
tive branch of Government made by the 
Hoover Commission. Some of the bills 
presented to the House based on the 
recommendations of this Commission 
have given me a lot of concern and much 
study of the conditions which the legis- 
lation seeks to cure. Iam more and more 
concerned with that part which relates 
to the Veterans’ Administration and the 
details of administering the vast program 
which directly affects some 19,000,000 
veterans of our American wars and their 
families. 

The legislation proposed, based on the 
recommendations of the Hoover report, 
would practically dismember that one 
agency which now functions as a single 
center for all veteran matters. Most of 
us remember the chaos that followed the 
end of the First World War when the 
veterans’ affairs were scattered out over 
a half dozen bureaus. It was to cure 
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such a situation that the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, gathering all matters of 
compensation, pension, medical and hos- 
pital care, insurance, and other interests 
into a single division under a Director 
who is directly responsible to the Presi- 
dent, was created. 

It is proposed to take away from the 
Veterans’ Administration all medical and 
hospital services, which would be taken 
over by a new medical bureau called the 
United Medical Administration, farm out 
the job of hospital construction to the 
Department of the Interior, set up an 
entirely new Veterans’ Insurance Corpo- 
ration to handie the World War I Gov- 
ernment life insurance and the World 
War II national service life, and to put 
the loan-guaranty program under the GI 
bill in some subdivision of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency. 

It seems to me that by milking down 
the Veterans’ Administration, stripping 
it of its vital functions, and scattering 
its parts to other agencies—two of them 
brand new—that we are turning the 
pages backward. The effect, as I see it, 
would set the veteran right back to the 
place in the 1920’s when he was shunted 
from bureau to division and back again, 
And I fail to see how economies can be 
brought about, or the efficiency improved, 
by the creation of new bureaus and cor- 
porations; conversely, I can see increased 
cost in personnel, administration, and 
what not. 

I am very strongly of the belief that 
the improvement in services—and im- 
provements are needed—and savings in 
costs can best be made within the frame- 
work of the existing Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. I do not believe that it is the 
part of economy or in the interest of 
veterans as a whole to abandon the Vet- 
erans’ Administration to a limited pro- 
gram of paying compensation and pen- 
sions. 

In my opinion, it would be a grave 
mistake to dismember the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration as presently constituted. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LODGE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances and include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr, GAMBLE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial. 

Mr. MURDOCK asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 


CHANGE IN COLOR OF CURRENCY 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 6 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, on August 22, 1947, I asked the 
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Secretary of the Treasury by letter to 
change the color of our paper money and 
to have different colors for different de- 
nominations, and to change the note cur- 
rency. I felt that it would greatly facili- 
tate the purchase of tickets, payments 
in restaurants, and other business trans- 
actions, and prevent errors which ticket 
agents tell me they find in making 
change for the people buying tickets. 
The restaurant people have told me the 
same thing and other salesmen and 
women and also people in banks. 

I also felt, Mr. Speaker, that it would 
bring into taxation a great deal of bad 
money, shall I call it, gangster money— 
money hidden by Communists and other 
subversive groups that has been in 
hiding, where the owners at the pres- 
ent time pay no texes. It would very 
much relieve the situation today where 
people are so tremendously taxed, and, 
as I fear, will be further taxed. 

When I was in Boston on Saturday, 
Boston was very much exercised over 
the $1,500,000 Brink robbery, and the 
people told me that if my colored-cur- 
rency plan could go into effect at once 
it would be a very simple matter to find 
the people who stole the money from 
Brink's. 

The Brink robbery took place some 
weeks ago and it is the talk of the Na- 
tion that the robbers have not been 
found yet. I think my plan has very 
much merit and I do not believe there 
is anything against it. I talked with 
the Treasury Department in August, and 
prior to that in 1947. And many times 
since 1947 and the present time. I did 
not receive an answer from the Treasury 
Department until November 5. Legisla- 
tion is not necessary, because, as you 
will remember, Mr. Mellon in 1929 
changed the currency at that time in the 
matter of size and in other ways. It 
can be done by executive order by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. I have talked 
with the Secretary of the Treasury on 
numerous occasions. I have talked with 
Mr. Hall, head of the Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing, and all those concerned 
with the change of our currency. 

I introduced a bill on November 2, 
1948, to provide for the calling in by 
the Secretary of the Treasury of all 
outstanding paper and United States 
currency, in all amounts, for the reissu- 
ance of note paper and currency in place 
thereof in new and different colors for 
different denominations. I have a bill 
before the House at the present time. I 
have asked the Banking and Currency 
Committee for a hearing. Many bene- 
fits will be derived from the issuance 
of new United States currency and note 
paper in place of the old currency. 

I have the feeling, Mr. Speaker, that 
there is no very real objection on the 
part of the Secretary of the Treasury 
or on the part of the Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing to changing the color 
of the currency and possibly the size. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr, 
Speaker, will the gentlewoman yield? 

vei ROGERS of Massachusetts, I 
yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. That 
is what they did in Russia and Germany 
and a great many other countries. Does 
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the gentlewoman think we should do 
what they are doing in Russia? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Ido 
not think it would be following Russia 
in the least. It has been done, and done 
more than once in our own country. It 
was done in 1929. We were not follow- 
ing Russia then, or in other instances 
when the size and color of our currency 
was changed. Recently I have been 
looking at some of the currency used 
years ago. There were many sizes and 
colors. It works very well in Canada 
and it has worked well in other countries. 
The gentleman can get no communistic 
tinge from this. As a matter of fact it 
would help the United States to find the 
Communists. In many instances their 
money is hidden money. This legisla- 
tion would bring it out of hiding in the 
United States. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. What 
color would the gentlewoman have for 
the new money? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Dif- 
ferent colors. It could follow the same 
system as our United States postage 
stamps so that it would be easier for 
those who are making change, It would 
give them two chances to be correct. I 
know that one day I gave a $10 bill toa 
taxi driver for a $1 bill. He wanted to 
return it to me, but I remonstrated with 
him and told him to keep it. He had 
been very kind on many occasions. So 
I made a mistake. Others have made 
mistakes in making change. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I am 
sorry to hear that the gentlewoman has 
made a mistake. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts, I 
think we all make mistakes. I do not 
think any of us is perfect except the 
good Lord. 

I earnestly hope that a change will be 
made in the present color of our cur- 
rency. It is very important to catch 
the robbers and the tax evaders. It is 
very important to bring out all of this 
money that has been kept in hiding and 
on which no taxes are being paid, so 
that we can collect taxes on it, It is 
very important to give people every op- 
portunity to be accurate in money trans- 
actions. I refer the Members of the 
House to a very clear analysis I placed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of February 
2, 1948, page 938. Many editorials have 
been written in approval of my resolu- 
tion and I have received many approv- 
ing letters. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE VETERANS’ 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, in another speech I 
would like to speak on the report of the 
Hoover Commission on the reorganiza- 
tion of the Veterans’ Administration, 

Mr. Speaker, members of the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs who listened re- 
cently to the statements of the national 
commanders of the four great veterans’ 
organizations—the American Legion, the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, the Disabled 
American Veterans, and the AMVETS— 
were deeply impressed with one salient 
fact, forcibly emphasized in each com- 
mander’s statement: The veterans’ or- 
ganizations are irrevocably pledged to a 
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campaign of opposition to the Hoover 
Commission recommendations as they 
pertain to the Veterans’ Administration. 

Never in all of the years I have been 
working with the various veterans’ or- 
ganizations have I seen such a unanimity 
of thought, such a joining of hands, as 
it were, against what these veterans feel 
is an attempt to socialize veterans’ af- 
fairs. 

Especially vehement was the statement 
of National Commander George N. Craig, 
of the American Legion. He said: 

It is because the principal and the entire 
structure of veterans’ services built upon 
it are in imminent danger of destruction that 
the American Legion stands side by side with 
our brother organizations here today. 


He emphasized the Legion’s interest in 
and support of any program that would 
make for real economy in the Govern- 
ment’s discharge of the Nation’s obliga- 
tions to its 19,000,000 veterans. The 
Legion, he stated, realizes that improve- 
ments can be achieved in the operations 
of the present Veterans’ Administration, 
but, he added: 

It believes very strongly that such im- 
provements in services and savings in costs 
can best be made within the existing frame- 
work of the Veterans’ Administration. 


Commander Craig outlined clearly his 
organization’s objections to the drastic 
recommendations of the Hoover Com- 
mission. He was followed and supported 
by National Commander Clyde A. Lewis, 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, who 
especially scored the Hoover Commission 
recommendation that all Government 
medical treatment and hospitalization, 
including veteran hospitals, be consoli- 
dated under a central hospital and med- 
ical agency. 

National Commander David M. 
Brown, of the Disabled American Vet- 
erans, told our committee that his or- 
ganization is particularly opposed to 
those sections of the Hoover report 
which would destroy the identity and 
status of veterans, as veterans. He 
called attention to an “organized and 
well-financed campaign under way to 
sell the American people on the adop- 
tion of the Hoover reorganization pro- 
posal in its entirety. In communities all 
over this Nation, citizens’ committees 
are urging that the Hoover Commission 
Report on the Organization of the Ex- 
ecutive Branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment will bring about efficiency and 
economy in Government. It is safe to 
say that many of these people have never 
read the Hoover Commission report and 
do not have the slightest conception as 
to what it contains.” 

Harold Russell, national commander 
of the AMVETS, that fast-growing 
young organization of World War II vet- 
erans which this Congress chartered in 
the Eightieth Congress, endorsed the 
statements of his colleagues in censur- 
ing the Hoover Commission report, and 
specifically stated that his organization 
believed “that if this Hoover Commis- 
sion report were implemented the result 
would not be economy and efficiency, but 
additional costs and drastic cuts in serv- 
ice to the veterans.” 

xCcVvI——76 
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I hope that every Member of this 
House of Representatives will take the 
time to read and study these Hoover 
Commission recommendations as they 
pertain to veterans. Most of you will be 
as shocked and alarmed as I was when 
the whole picture unfolded before me. 
To show you just what is contemplated 
in the way of socialization and disinte- 
gration of existing benefits to our war 
veterans I want to take the time to go 
over the more important changes sug- 
gested in that report. 

Let us look first at the Hoover plan 
for a proposed United Medical Admin- 
istration. Those of you who have been 
in Congress for several terms remember 
the long, arduous fight we made to build 
up the Veterans’ Administration hospital 
and medical system. Today it is uni- 
versally hailed by civilian medical lead- 
ers as an outstanding medical system. 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals and 
medical personnel are among the finest 
in America and thousands of veterans 
will testify to the excellence of the care 
and treatment received from these serv- 
ices. 

Under the Hoover plan there would be 
established a United Medical Adminis- 
tration into which would be consoli- 
dated most of the large-scale activities 
of the Government in the fields of medi- 
cal care, medical research, and public 
health. The proposal would limit the 
use by veterans of the Nation's hospital 
plant established for them by making 
these facilities available to additional 
groups, principally armed-forces per- 
sonnel and their dependents, and mer- 
chant seamen. 

I ask you to recall the confusion, the 
wastefulness, and the suffering expe- 
rienced by our veterans when the activi- 
ties which are now the function of the 
Veterans’ Administration were scattered 
throughout different departments of our 
Government. The compensation and 
insurance programs were administered 
by the Bureau of War Risk Insurance of 
the Treasury Department, the vocational 
rehabilitation of the war-service disabled 
was administered by the Federal Board 
of Vocational Education, and the medi- 
cal and hospital care of the service dis- 
abled was the responsibility of the 
United States Public Health Service. It 
was a serious situation. Veterans found 
it difficult to obtain the prompt and 
sympathetic treatment which the Con- 
gress and the country intended they 
should receive. In April 1921 the Presi- 
dent appointed an impartial committee 
to make an investigation of the admin- 
istration of these laws. The committee 
recommended the creation of a single 
agency to care for veterans and their 
problems. The report of this commit- 
tee, ably headed by the Honorable 
Charles G. Dawes, later Vice President, is 
so pertinent, so applicable at this time, 
when it is proposed to return to the old 
order, as to justify the inclusion here of 
its two concluding paragraphs: 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that 
the present deplorable failure on the part 
of the Government to properly care for the 
disabled veterans is due in large part to an 
imperfect organization of governmental 
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effort. There is no one in control of the 
whole situation. Independent agencies, by 
mutual agreement, now endeavor to coordi- 
nate their action, but in such efforts the 
joint action is too often modified by minor 
consideration, and there is always lacking 
that complete cooperation which is incident 
to a powerful superimposed authority. No 
emergency of war itself was greater than is 
the emergency which confronts the Nation 
in its duty to care for those disabled in its 
service and now neglected. 

The summoning of this committee by you 
is an earnest to the country that you are 
convinced of the vital nature of this problem 
and that you are determined to secure a 
prompt and effective solution thereof. The 
man to whom this important mission is en- 
trusted by you will receive in the perform- 
ance of his arduous duties the wholehearted 
and enthusiastic support and cooperation of 
all veterans and all other patriotic Americans, 
No Cabinet officer or assistant secretary bur- 
dened with other duties should be the one 
to whom the man charged with the welfare 
of the disabled saviors of our country should 
report. He should report directly to the 
President. His place should be held in the 
public esteem as one of the greatest honors 
that the President can bestow, as the service 
he can render should be of untold value to 
the Nation. 


Congress then enacted Public Law No. 
47, Sixty-seventh Congress, approved 
August 9, 1921, which established an in- 
dependent bureau under the President to 
be known as the Veterans’ Bureau, Ata 
later date, in 1930, Congress went further 
and created what is now known as the 
Veterans’ Administration, bringing under 
its jurisdiction the Pension Bureau, the 
National Home for Volunteer Soldiers, 
and the Veterans’ Bureau as a single 
agency. 

That is the structure the Hoover Com- 
mission recommends be disintegrated and 
scattered, under the guise of efficiency 
and economy. It needs no stretch of the 
imagination to visualize the effect of such 
amove. The policy of charging the ad- 
ministration of veterans’ benefits to a 
single agency is the best method for 
attaining efficiency and economy. Pic- 
ture, if you will, the tremendous duplica- 
tion of the records of each individual 
veteran that would be necessary under 
the new order so that complete con- 
sideration might be given to each type of 
claim. Perhaps this is best expressed 
in a paragraph from the report of the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to the 
President’s Advisory Committee on Man- 
agement Improvement, on January 17, 
1950. General Gray wrote: 

Many practical reasons exist to support the 
conclusion that the present integrated sys- 
tem of operation under a single agency is the 
best method for attaining efficiency and 
economy in the administration of veterans’ 
programs. For example, it has been found 
necessary in the administration of various 
types of benefits to associate the records of 
each individual veteran so that complete 
consideration may be given to each type of 
claim, thus insuring greater protection to the 
Government as well as the claimant in test- 
ing the accuracy and sufficiency of proof in 
connection with claims for more than one 
benefit. These records also contain certain 
information which may be needed to deter- 
mine entitlement to several benefits provided 
by law. It is not possible to determine in 
advance for what purpose certain informa- 
tion may be needed at some future time, and, 
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accordingly, it is necessary that all evidence 
in each individual folder be retained for pos- 
sible future use. Separation of the benefit 
programs for veterans would require the sub- 
mission by claimants of duplicate items of 
evidence to each separate agency. Moreover, 
a tremendous volume of day-to-day refer- 
ence between the independent agencies 
would be required. 


That, ladies and gentlemen, is the 
picture as the Administrator of Veter- 
ans’ Affairs paints it if the Hoover Com- 
mission recommendations are carried 
out. 

Let us return for a moment to that 
phase of the Hoover plan that deals with 
hospitals and medical care. In 1946, 
Congress established by law, in the Vet- 
erans’ Administration a Department of 
Medicine and Surgery whose functions 
are “those necessary for a complete 
medical and hospital service to be pre- 
scribed by the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs pursuant to law, for the 
medical care and treatment of vet- 
erans.” 

This separate set-up constitutes the 
most forward step made by the medical 
branch of the Veterans’ Administration 
in its history. It enabled the Depart- 
ment of Medicine and Surgery to attract 
into its career service the highest type 
of men and women to meet its responsi- 
bilities. At the present time there are 
about 115,000 employees engaged in the 
medical and hospital program. In this 
Eighty-first Congress we passed a law 
which raised the salaries of these medi- 
cal employees in order that the depart- 
ment might meet the competition of- 
fered by outside practice in other Federal 
services. Now the individual doctors, 
dentists, and nurses consider their asso- 
ciation with the Department of Medicine 
and Surgery as something to look at with 
pride. That is the status we want con- 
tinued. 

The Hoover Commission report also 
recommends the transfer to a proposed 
Building Construction Service in the De- 
partment of the Interior of the respon- 
sibility for the preparation of plans, 
award of contracts, and supervision of 
major construction projects, including 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals. Just 
prior to World War II the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, in collaboration with the 
Federal Board of Hospitalization, devel- 
oped a construction program designed to 
meet the World War I peak load of vet- 
erans’ hospitalization. Before this pro- 
gram could be completed World War II 
began, and while some beds were added 
through new construction, no large con- 
struction programs were undertaken due 
to the difficulty in obtaining materials 
that were urgently needed in the war ef- 
fort. The Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1944 authorized and directed the 
Administrator and the Federal Board of 
Hospitalization to complete the construc- 
tion of additional hospital facilities for 
war veterans. A study of the existing 
situation was made, and as a result there 
were developed and the President ap- 
proved construction and expansion pro- 
grams which would have provided an 
additional 55,106 beds. 

In January 1949, the President in his 
budget message directed that the pro- 
gram he had previously authorized be 
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curtailed by approximately 16,000 beds. 
In order to effect this, he approved the 
cancellation of 24 hospital projects and 
the reduction in planned capacity of 14 
additional hospitals. The rescission in 
contract authorizations by reason of this 
reduction amounted to 8237, 000, 000. 
Congress, however, has repeatedly re- 
fused to approve this reduction in hos- 
pital construction and the contract au- 
thorization of $237,000,000 has been re- 
instated in the appropriation bills. Fur- 
ther than this, we have now a bill pend- 
ing upon the calendars of the House that 
directs the construction of these 16,000 
bed facilities. Under the Hoover plan 
the proposal to turn over the responsi- 
bility for Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pital construction the Department of the 
Interior would divorce the close working 
relationship between those who construct 
and those who design to meet medical 
requirements as well as those who are 
responsible for maintenance and better- 
ments, a relationship that exists to a high 
degree in the Veterans’ Administration 
at the present time. For many years 
past the Veterans’ Administration has 
developed a group of highly qualified 
architect-engineers who have, by long 
experience and intimate knowledge of 
the program, become expert in the care 
of veteran patients. This smooth-work- 
ing organization would be broken up and 
discarded under the Hoover recom- 
mendation. 

Still another recommendation of the 
Hoover Commission, and one which has 
drawn severe criticism from the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs, is the 
proposal to create a Veterans’ Life Insur- 
ance Corporation. In the opinion of the 
Administrator such a change would not 
add any impetus to better service to 
policyholders or economy in operation. 
General Gray has pointed out his grave 
doubts as to the legality of such a move 
as it would be a breach of faith with 
policyholders as well as a breach of con- 
tract which the Supreme Court on the 
principle of Lynch v. United States (292 
U. S. 571), would hold to be beyond the 
power of Congress. Even if the plan were 
limited to future insurance with a sepa- 
rate fund therefor it would be contrary 
to the policy of the Government of de- 
fraying extra-hazard and administrative 
costs through appropriation. 

Aside from all that, it is my own con- 
viction that the creation of a Veterans’ 
Life Insurance Corporation would not 
only disrupt an existing organization that 
is just beginning to function efficiently 
after one of the most trying periods of its 
existence, but it would create another 
huge bureaucratic agency the cost of 
which would grow and grow and grow. 
Our Committee on Veterans’ Affairs had 
made a complete and comprehensive 
study of the Insurance Division of the 
Veterans’ Administration and has in 
preparation a number of measures aimed 
at the development of more efficiency and 
at greater economy of operation. Some 
idea of the size of this Insurance Division 
can be gained when it is noted that at the 
present time over 17,500,000 insurance 
policies are in force, representing a value 
of about $42,000,000,000. Surely this is 
a most lucrative and luscious plum to 
dangle before the eyes of those who would 
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expand the bureaucratic scope of our 
Government. It is not difficult to foresee 
the results of such a move. 

Another recommendation involves the 
transfer of the lean guaranty activities 
of the Veterans’ Administration under 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act to 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
Why such a change should be made is 
difficult to see, for there seems to be no 
sound reason for it. The veterans’ loan 
program is designed to give preferential 
treatment to veterans. What better 
agency to accomplish this can there be 
than one primarily interested in the wel- 
fare of veterans? The Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs has recommended 
against the adoption of the proposal. 

Besides the three major recommenda- 
tions of the Hoover Commission dis- 
cussed above, there are three others 
which involve certain structural changes 
in the Veterans’ Administration. 

Three of these six recommendations 
will require legislation. The most con- 
troversial of these—the one that pro- 
poses to merge the medical activities of 
the Veterans’ Administration into a 
United Medical Administration, which 
would contain most of the present medi- 
cal activities and facilities of the Fed- 
eral Government—is contained in H. R. 
5182, now pending before the Commit- 
tee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments, while its companion bill— 
S. 2008—is pending before the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
Pending before our Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs are two measures—H. R. 
5171 and H. R. 5288 — which would cre- 
ate the Veterans’ Insurance Corporation. 
No action has been taken on either of 
the latter bills and none is scheduled. 
It is assumed that legislation will be 
introduced at the request of the Presi- 
dent to carry out the recommendations 
involving the transfer of the loan-guar- 
anty activities. Such a bill would be 
referred to the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments. 

The other three recommendations for 
certain structural changes in the Vet- 
erans’ Administration would not require 
legislation and can be made within the 
judgment and discretion of the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs or by deci- 
sion of the President. e 

To impress upon your minds the mag- 
nitude and importance of this vast de- 
partment of service to our veterans, 
which the Hoover Commission would 
break up and scatter throughout other 
agencies of our Federal Government, I 
want to quote from General Gray’s re- 
port to the President's Advisory Com- 
mittee on Management Improvement on 
that phase of the matter. It follows: 

The Veterans’ Administration administers 
some 300 laws potentially providing benefits 
for about 19,000,000 living veterans, as well 
as dependents of deceased veterans. The 
great majority of these veterans are former 
members of the military and naval forces 
who served in time of war. The benefits 
afforded include disability compensation, 
pensions, vocational rehabilitation, and edu- 
cation; the guaranty of loans for the pur- 
chase or construction of homes, farms, and 
business property; readjustment allowances 
for veterans who are unemployed; national 
service and United States Government life 
insurance; death and burial benefits; ad- 
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justed compensation; emergency officers’ re- 
tirement pay; hospital and out-patient 
treatment and domiciliary care. The Vet- 
erans’ Administration also administers the 
insurance article of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Civil Relief Act of 1940, as amended, for 
persons in the active military service. 

The Veterans’ Administration now oper- 
ates 133 hospitals and domiciliary centers. 
In addition, it has 12,000 beds under con- 
tract in non-Veterans’ Administration hospi- 
tals. With these facilities, it provides med- 
ical care for a daily average of 107,000 vet- 
eran patients. Its program for the construc- 
tion of a total of 67 new hospitals, together 
with the closing of semipermanent hospi- 
tals taken over from the military will adjust 
the total capacity to approximately 131,000 
permanent beds. 

It provides out-patient medical and dental 
care for more than 2,500,000 veterans an- 
nually. Treatments total approximately 6,- 
000,000 a year. In addition, approximately 
7,400,000 physical and dental examinations 
are completed annually. 

It makes monthly compensation and pen- 
sion payments to 2,300,000 living veterans 
and to the dependents of 645,000 deceased 
veterans. 

It pays for the education and training of 
2,500,000 veterans, including the payment of 
subsistence allowances totaling approxi- 
mately $2,123,000,000 annually. 

It has 7,500,000 life-insurance policies in 
force, with a total face value of $42,000,000,- 
000. 


It has guaranteed approximately 1,800,000 
home, farm, and business loans for veterans. 

It has as wards 245,000 incompetent vet- 
erans, minors, and other incompetents, whose 
estates have an estimated value of $260,- 
000,000. 

It certifies more than 6,700,000 checks each 
month, 

It receives 170,000,000 pieces of mail an- 
nually. 

It maintains over 190,000,000 administra- 
tive and veterans’ records, 

It operates 13 district offices, 70 regional 
offices and 498 other field offices to bring its 
services to veterans and their dependents. 

It has a working force of 185,500 full-time 
employees and part-time personnel equiva- 
lent to an additional 5,100 full-time em- 
ployees; 116,000 of the full-time personnel 
and substantially all of the part-time em- 
ployees are engaged in providing medical, 
hospital, and domiciliary care for veterans. 

In several respects, the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration differs from other Federal agencies. 
One significant attribute is the fact that the 
head of the Veterans’ Administration is vested 
with broad authority to organize and reor- 
ganize the agency in accordance with such 
changes as may be indicated by experience, 
and to adopt and alter methods of opera- 
tion for the purpose of achieving maximum 
efficiency in rendering service to veterans, 
This centralization of responsibility and con- 
trol is a natural outgrowth of unsatisfactory 
experience by the Government with the pre- 
vious division of responsibility for veterans’ 
benefits among different agencies, and it like- 
wise eliminates the difficulties which flow 
from a plan of organization by which bureau 
chiefs within an agency enjoy a degree of 
power preventing the head of the agency from 
carrying out a consistent over-all policy. 

Another distinctive attribute of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration is the fact that it is 
engaged, exclusively, in providing services 
for a definite class or segment of our popu- 
lation. Moreover, the benefits thus provided 
are manysided and consist of a variety of 
programs with independent characteristics. 
„ * ‘The plan of organization of the 
Veterans’ Administration is likewise different 
from that of other agencies in that it con- 
sists largely of an integrated field operation 
distributed on a geographical basis, designed 
to provide veterans’ benefits directly at the 
local level. 
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The SFEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tlewoman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for two additional minutes. 

The SPEAEER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts is recognized for 
two additional minutes. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to state that I am very 
much opposed to the report of the Hoover 
Commission. I think it was prepared 
largely by persons who knew nothing 
about the structure of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration and little, if anything, 
about veterans’ affairs. I remember very 
well when the consolidation took place, 
when war risk was in one place and the 
Medical Section was under Public Health, 
and other divisions were in other depart- 
ments. There was chaos; they did not 
have the files; they could not coordinate 
the care of the veterans or rehabilita- 
tion of the veterans with the medical 
services; they could not do any of the 
things that they ought to do as a unit for 
the veterans. 

Then there was the Medical Service. 
Great effort was made to have a fine 
Medical Service, to establish it on such 
basis that it could be a career for doctors 
who went into it, to have it of a charac- 
ter to induce them to go into the service. 
I believe I can safely say today that the 
Veterans’ Medical Service is the finest in 
the country, the finest in the world. 
They have very fine doctors, and nurses, 
and consultants, and specialists. They 
have very fine hospitals. 

Then there was the building program. 
Under the Hoover Commission recom- 
mendations, the building would be trans- 
ferred to the Interior Department. They 
made no provision for special building 
for the veterans. And another thing, in 
the President’s message, Mr. Speaker, 
the President said that all the nonservice 
veterans would get their benefits under 
the general welfare program. Mr, 
Speaker, I am sure that you know that 
many of the non-service-connected vet- 
erans are having careful examinations in 
hospitals and out of hospitals and often, 
very often, they become service-connect- 
ed from a non-service-connected status, 
It would be manifestly unfair to put the 
veterans in hospitals with the civilians. 
In the matter of hospitals, the civilians 
and men even in prisons would compete 
with our veterans for beds. 

I am wholeheartedly opposed to their 
report on the veterans, and I understand 
that the Hoover Commission has made 
no effort to press it. It looks as if the 
report never even got action in a com- 
mittee. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tlewoman from Massachusetts has again 
expired. 

THE HISS CASE 


Mr. VELDE, Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 


1 minute, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Huser], appearing in the Recorp of 
yesterday, on page 1095, is typical of the 
desperate attempt administration forces 
are making to hide the facts of treachery 
and espionage rampant among Presideut 
Truman's bureaucracy. 

Let me ask this question. If it had 
not been for the Un-American Activities 
Committee of the Eightieth Congress, 
and my colleague, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Nrxon] especially, would 
Hiss have ever been prosecuted? The 
answer is “No.” Any person with com- 
mon sense knows that this committee, 
operating under threats of reprisal and 
red-herring propaganda, literally forced 
prosecution of Alger Hiss. Further than 
that, President Truman and the Depart- 
ment of Justice had access to the facts 
of the Hiss treachery within their knowl- 
edge and control and could have prose- 
cuted him on actual charges of sedition 
or espionage over 10 years ago if they 
had wanted to. 

No, Mr. Huser, the administration you 
are trying to defend must take sole re- 
sponsibility for these New Deal chickens 
now coming home to roost—and what a 
sorry-looking mess of birds they are. 


REPEAL OF CERTAIN TAXES RELATING 
TO OLEOMARGARINE 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 2023) to 
regulate oleomargarine, to repeal cer- 
tain taxes relating to oleomargarine, and 
for other purposes, with Senate amend- 
ments thereto, disagree to the Senate 
amendments, and agree to the confer- 
ence asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I object. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 51 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, February 1, 1950, at 12 
o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1172. A letter from the Chairman, Muni- 
tions Board, transmitting the semiannual re- 
port to the Congress on the stock-piling pro- 
gram; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

1173. A letter from the Chairman, District 
of Columbia Armory Board, transmitting the 
second annual report of the District of Co- 
lumbia Armory Board, pursuant to section 
10, Public Law 605 of June 4, 1948; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1174. A letter from the vice president and 
comptroller, the Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
phone Cos., transmitting a comparative gen- 
eral balance sheet of the Chesapeake & Poto- 
mac Telephone Co. for the year 1949; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 
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1175. A letter from the vice president and 
comptroller, the Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
phone Cos., transmitting a statement of re- 
ceipts and expenditures of the Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co. for the year 1949; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1176. A letter from the president, Capital 
Transit Co., transmitting a report covering 
operations of Capital Transit Co. for the cal- 
dar year 1949, with balance sheet as of De- 
cember 31, 1949; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

1177. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a draft of a bill en- 
titled “A bill to remove certain inequities 
by fixing the hours of work and overtime 
compensation practices in the case of cer- 
tain employees of the United States, and for 
other purposes”; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

1178. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of the Treasury, transmitting a draft of a 
proposed bill entitled “A bill for the relief 
of Mrs. Osa J. Petty”; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

1179. A letter from the Administrator, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, transmitting a report 
of all tort claims paid by this agency for the 
period January 1 through December 31, 1949; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1180. A letter from the president, Potomac 
Electric Power Co., transmitting the report 
of the Potomac Electric Power Co. for the 
year ended December 31, 1949; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. HAGEN: Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. Part 2, minority views on H. R. 
2945. A bill to readjust postal rates; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No, 1452). Ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. BECKWORTH: Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. H. R. 378. A 
bill to amend section 25 of the Interstate 
Commerce Act to require certain common 
carriers by railroad to install and maintain 
communication systems and to establish and 
observe operating rules, regulations, and 
practices to promote safety of employees and 
travelers on railroads, and for other pur- 
poses; with an amendment (Rept. No. 1558). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. KILDAY: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H. R. 6077. A bill to-clarify the status 
of inactive members of the Naval Reserve 
relating to the holding of offices of trust or 
profit under the Government of the United 
States; with an amendment (Rept. No. 1569). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. KILDAY: Committee on Armed Servi- 
ices. H. R. 1151. A bill to amend the act 
establishing grades of certain retired non- 
commissioned officers; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 1570). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 485. An act for the relief of Joyce Violet 
Angel; with an amendment (Rept. No. 1552). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 
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Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 753. An act for the relief of Sisters An- 
toinette Cometti, Mary Gibin, Angela Pelosin, 
Emma Ghisleni, Elisabetta De Caterin, and 
Onorina Franzina; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1553). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 1166. An act for the relief of Toriko 
Tateuchi; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1554). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1487. A bill for the relief of Lt. (SG) 
Giacomo Falco; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 1555). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr, FELLOWS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 4747. A bill for the relief of 
Louise Ahting; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1556). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H. R. 6345. A bill for the relief of 
Mrs, Raymond Schaffer, Jr., and Barbara Ann 
Schaffer; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
1557). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. S. 736. An act for the reim- 
bursement of Puget Sound Bridge & Dredging 
Co.; without amendment (Rept. No. 1559). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. DENTON: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 777. An act for the relief of Calvin D. 
Lynch & Son; W. Thomas Lockerman; Sud- 
lersville Supply Co.; George C. Moore and H, 
A. Moore; J. McKenny Willis & Son, Inc.; 
Hobbs & Jarman; C. S. Thomas; and Royse R. 
Spring; without amendment (Rept. No. 1560). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. DENTON; Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 1019. An act conferring jurisdiction upon 
the United States District Court for the 
Western District of Washington to hear, de- 
termine, and render judgment upon any 
claim arising out of personal injuries sus- 
tained by Carl J. Freund and Pauline H. 
Freund, his wife, of Seattle, Wash.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1561). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. DENTON: Committee on the Judiciary, 
S. 1048. An act for the relief of Saul Phil- 
lips; without amendment (Rept. No. 1562). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. DENTON: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 1088. An act for the relief of Milton 
Buechler; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1563). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. S. 1096. An act for the relief 
of Abe Lincoln and Elena B. Lincoln; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1564). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 1353. An act for the relief of G. H. Lazarus, 
Jr. and Jesse F. Bewley; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1565). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 1534. An act for the relief of Harry Com- 
ber; without amendment (Rept. No. 1566). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 8. 
1924. An act for the relief of the estate of 
William Walter See; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1567). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. DENTON: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 2119. An act for the relief of the Alamo 
Irrigation Co.; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1568). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


JANUARY 31 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CORBETT: 

H. R. 7055. A bill to provide uniform lon- 
gevity promotional grades for the postal field 
service; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. RANKIN (by request) : 

H.R.7056. A bill to authorize the con- 
struction of a new post office at Baldwyn, 
Miss.; to the Committee on Public Works. 

H. R. 7057. A bill to amend Veterans Regu- 
lation No. 1 (a) with respect to the compu- 
tation of estimated costs of teaching per- 
sonnel and supplies for instruction in the 
case of colleges of agriculture and the me- 
chanic arts and other.nonprofit educational 
institutions; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SASSCER: 

H. R. 7058. A bill to amend laws relating to 
the United States Military Academy and the 
United States Naval Academy, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

By Mr. BYRNE of New York: 

H. R. 7059. A bill to create a National Cem- 
etery Commission for the consolidation ot 
national cemetery activities within one ci- 
vilian commission, and for other purposes; . 
to the Committee on Public Lands, 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H. R. 7060. A bill to authorize the reim- 
bursement of certain naval attachés, ob- 
servers, and other officers for certain expenses 
incurred while on authorized missions in 
foreign countries; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. WAGNER: 

H. R. 7061. A bill to exempt from customs 
duty the carillon of the Convent of the 
Transfiguration, Glendale, Ohio; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FURCOLO: 

H. R. 7062. A bill to aid in the use, con- 
servation, and development of the natural 
resources of the New England States and to 
establish the New England Resources Sur- 
vey Commission; to the Committee on Public 
Works, < 

By Mr. BROOKS: 

H. R. 7063. A bill to provide for a 25-per- 
cent increase in the annuities and pensions 
payable to railroad employees and to their 
survivors; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WEICHEL: 

H. J. Res. 408. Joint resolution to amend 
the act of October 14, 1940, as amended, giv- 
ing nonprofit veterans’ organizations admin- 
istration of temporary veterans’ housing; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

H. J. Res. 409. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of Amer- 
ica to proclaim February 3 of each year as 
Dorchester Day for the observance and com- 
memoration of the deaths and the heroic act 
of Chaplains Clark V. Poling, George L. Fox, 
John Patrick Washington, and Alexander D. 
Goode; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of Virginia: 

H. Res. 455. Resolution to amend rule XIII 
of the House rules; to the Committee on 
Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CORBETT: 

H.R. 7064. A bill for the relief of Christian 
& Co., Inc., of Pittsburgh, Pa.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. FARRINGTON: 

H. R. 7065. A bill for the relief of Kazuko 
Miyama Akana and Chang King Akana; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 7066. A bill for the relief of Miss Set- 
suko Amano; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 

H. R. 7067. A bill for the relief of Min 
Fujito; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 7068. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Ben 
Fukunaga; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 

H. R. 7069. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Ryu 
Dong Souk Ham; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 7070. A bill for the relief of Kuraichi 
Honke; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 7071. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Masa 
Iyoki; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 7072. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Young Ja Kim; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 7073. A bill for the relief of Koto Ko- 
gemi Kitsu and Jeannette Akemi Kitsu; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 7074. A bill for the relief of Hiroko 
Fujiwara Matsuoka and Mimiyo Matsuoka; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 7075. A bill for the relief of the wife 
and child of Alvin Moa; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H. R. 7076. A bill for the relief of Mokutaro 
Murakami; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H. R. 7077. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Seiko 
Fujihara Murata; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 7078. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Eiko 
Yamada Nagatoshi and her son; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 7079. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Gin 
Shibasaki Okafuji; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 7080. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Aki 
Oseto; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 7081. A bill for the relief of Yoichi 
and Uto Takara; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 7082. A bill for the relief of Mrs, 
Isamu Tarasawa; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 7083. A bill for the relief of Toriko 
Tateuchi; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 

H. R. 7084. A bill for the relief of Yoshiko 
Ishii Teves; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H. R. 7085. A bill for the relief of Sachiko 
Urushibara; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H. R. 7086. A bill for the relief of Setsuji 
Yamashita; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


H. R. 7087. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 


Akiko Haneishi Yamato; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 7088. A bill for the relief of Koichi 
and Setsu Yokogawa; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H. R. 7089. A bill for the relief of Ichi 
Yoshioka; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. GRANAHAN: 

H. R.7090. A bill for the relief of Max 

Fischer; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. LANE: 

H. R. 7091. A bill for the relief of John 
George Papaillas; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LECOMPTE: 

H. R. 7092. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Karry Wakefield; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MANSFIELD: 

H. R. 7093. A bill for the relief of Marie 
Burger and Josef Burger; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. MURPHY: 

H. R. 7094. A bill for the relief of Kazuyo 

Dohi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. JOSEPH L. PFEIFER: 

H. R.7095. A bill for the relief of Rosette 
Selina Romano, a minor; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHELLEY: 

H. R. 7096. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Maria Salome Holland; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

1768. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
secretary-treasurer, Puerto Rico Free Federa- 
tion of Labor, San Juan, P. R., relative to the 
fair labor standards amendments of 1949 and 
voicing the sentiments of Puerto Rican labor 
with respect to wages, working and social 
conditions; -to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

1769. Also, petition of Ambassador V. K, 
Wellington Koo, Chinese Embassy, Wash- 
ington, D. C., relative to a statement signed 
by 221 members of the Legislative Yuan of 
the Republic of China relating to the war 
with Communist China and international 
Communist aggression; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

1770, Also, petition of C. E. Roberts. and 
others, Miami, Fla., requesting passage of 
House bills 2135 and 2136, known as the 
Townsend plan; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

1771. Also, petition of Mary Ann Anstett 
and others, Orlando, Fla., requesting passage 
of House bills 2135 and 2136, known as the 
Townsend plan; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

1772. Also, petition of Mrs. Ellen M. Hart 
and others, Orlovista, Fla., requesting pass- 
age of House bills 2135 and 2136, known as 
the Townsend plan; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

1773. Also, petition of Josie B, Gardner and 
others, St. Petersburg, Fla., requesting pass- 
age of House bills 2135 and 2136, known as the 
‘Townsend plan; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 


REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 


In compliance with Public Law 601, 
Seventy-ninth Congress, title III, Regu- 
lation of Lobbying Act, section 308 (b), 
which provides as follows: 

(b) All information requircd to be filed 
under the provisions of this section with the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives and 
the Secretary of the Senate shall be compiled 
by said Clerk and Secretary, acting jointly, 
as soon as practicable after the close of the 
calendar quarter with respect to which such 
information is filed and shall be printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


The Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Secretary of the Senate 
jointly submit their report of the com- 
pilation required by said law and have 
included all registrations and quarterly 
reports received for the fourth calendar 
quarter of 1949. 

To carry out the provisions of the Lob- 
bying Act, three forms were printed and 
used in making detailed statements 
(Form A), registrations (Form B), and 
filing quarterly reports (Form C). 

Section 308 (b) requires the printing 
of information received and filed. Forms 


B and C, upon which this information . 
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was submitted, are reproduced as fol- 
lows: 
Form B 
REGISTRATION (IN DUPLICATE) WITH THE CLERK 
OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES AND SEC- 
RETARY OF THE SENATE UNDER THE LOBBYING 
ACT 


(Public Law 601, 79th Cong.) 


CCC RAE O Pee eee = 
Business address — 
INFORMATION REQUESTED FROM PERSONS 
REGISTERING 


(1) The name and address of the person 
by whom employed: 
is % in whose interest he 3 


) 
ol How much he is paid and is to receive: 


panasi $ 


) 
See form C for quarterly report to be filed. 
OATH OF REGISTRANT 
[Omitted in printing] 
Form © 


QUARTERLY REPORT OF PERSONS REGISTERING 
UNDER LOBBYING Act To Br FILED, IN DU- 
PLICATE, WITH THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES AND SECRETARY OF THE 
SENATE 


(Public Law 601, 79th Cong.) 


Employed by 
AGIN a coe ener a ae n AA 
INFORMATION REQUIRED IN QUARTERLY REPORT 

Each such person so registering shall, be- 
tween the 1st and 10th day of each calendar 
quarter, so long as his activity continues, 
file with the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and Secretary. of the Senate— 

(1) A detailed report under oath of all 
money received and expended by him during 
the preceding calendar quarter: 

1 


KG) To whom paid: 


ls The names of any papers, periodicals, 
magazines, or other publications in which he 
has caused to be published any articles or 
editorials: 
(8) el ——T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T— A neon 
(5) The proposed legislation he is em- 
ployed to support or oppose: 
653 ———————— 


OATH OF REGISTRANT FILING QUARTERLY REPORT 
[Omitted in printing] 


REGISTRATIONS 


The following registrations were re- 
ceived for the fourth calendar quarter 
1949, and filed, using Form B, with the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives 
and the Secretary of the Senate: 

(NotE.—In order to reduce space, the 
questions in Form B (see above) are not 
repeated. Only the answers to questions 
are printed and are indicated by num- 
bers in parentheses.) 

Allen, W. L., 5913 Georgia Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) The Commercial Teleg- 
raphers’ Union, International (A. F. of L.), 
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5913 Georgia Avenue, Washington, D. C. (2) 
The Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, Inter- 
national (A. F. of L.). (3) During 2-year 
term of office as international president; 
term expires October 1951. (4) Receives 
annual salary of $7,500 as international pres- 
ident. None of said amount is allocated for 
any particular duties. (5) The Commercial 
Telegraphers’ Union, International (A. F. of 
L.). (6) Is reimbursed for out-of-pocket, 
incidental expenses. (7) Out-of-pocket, 
travel, and hotel expenses; has office at 
union headquarters and is furnished secre- 
tarial and clerical assistance. 

American Pulpwood Association,’ 220 East 
Forty-second Street, New York, N. Y. (1) 
The association is a voluntary unincorpo- 
rated association, not for profit, and is com- 
posed of producers, suppliers, and consumers 
of pulpwood within the United States. Its 
principal objective is the promotion of the 
welfare of the industry at large and protec- 
tion of its interests. It is principally con- 
cerned with improved logging, production, 
and transportation methods, conservation 
of resources, betterment of operations, safety 
and fire-prevention programs, development 
of mechanical equipment and other prob- 
lems peculiar to the industry which it repre- 
seats. Its only concern with legislation or 
legislative action of any character arises 
when some legislative proposal is made 
which appears to have some direct cffect up- 
on the industry, its members, or their busi- 
ness and operations. Such occasions rarely 
arise but when they do the association acts 
by itself and is not, therefore, employed by 
anyone in the ordinary sense of that word. 
(2) The association works solely in the in- 
terest of the pulpwood industry in the United 
States as represented by its membership. 
(3) As above stated, the association is em- 
ployed by no one. Such legislative activi- 
ties as it may undertake will presumably 
be continued, when and as the need therefor 
is apparent, as long as the association's or- 
ganization continues to exist. (4) The reve- 
nue of the association is derived entirely 
from dues and assessments collected from its 
members. It is not conducted for profit and 
no part of its income inures to the benefit 
of any member. Its funds are used exclu- 
sively for the objectives above described, 
only a small portion being allocated from 
time to time for legislative activities as the 
actual necessities of each individual problem 
may require. No specific contributions are 
received for such purposes nor any specific 
appropriations made therefor, all such ex- 
penses being charged, as made, against the 
general funds of the association. (5) See 
answer to item 4. (6) See answer to item 
4. (7) The expenses paid or incurred by the 
association in legislative activities consist 
generally of that proportion of its secretary's 
compensation of $13,000 annually as the 
time devoted by him to such activities bears 
to his total working time, together with the 
out-of-pocket expenses of the secretary in 
such activities. There are also the expenses 
of holding meetings from time to time and 
the rarely occasional publication and dis- 
tribution of educational and informative lit- 
erature. There may be other expenditures 
of an unusual or emergent character which 
are not possible of general classification. 

Robert J. Bishop, 537 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. (1) Atlantic Union Committee, 
537 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. (2) At- 
lantic Union Committee. (3) One year. 
(4) 8750 per month. (5) Atlantic Union 
Committee. (6) Actual expenses incurred in 
Official business of the committee. (7) Ofi- 
cial business travel and hotel bills; tips and 
entertainment, such as occasional dinner or 
luncheon. 

Brashear, Harry R., 610 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. (1) Aircraft Indus- 
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tries Association of America, Inc., 610 Shore- 
ham Building, Washington, D. C. (2) See 
(1). (8) Permanent employee, no definite 
term. (4) Salary at the rate of $13,008 per 
annum, no part of which, however, is paid 
for activities covered by Public Law 601, 
Seventy-ninth Congress. (5) Aircraft In- 
dustries Association of America, Inc. (6) 
Actual expenses incurred in connection with 
association activities will be reimbursed. 
(7) See (6). 

Brinckerhoff, H. E., 220 East Forty-second 
Street, New York, N. Y. (1) American Pulp- 
wood Association, 220 East Forty-second 
Street, New York, N. Y. (2) The pulpwood 
industry in the United States as represented 
by the membership of American Pulpwood 
Association. (3) At the pleasure of the 
board of directors of American Pulpwood 
Association, (4) That portion of his annual 
compensation of $13,000 as is represented by 
the proportion which his working time de- 
voted to activities covered by the Lobbying 
Act in any year shall bear to his total work- 
ing time in such year. No fixed sum can be 
estimated in advance. (5) American Pulp- 
wood Association, 220 East Forty-second 
Street, New York, N. Y. (6) Actual out-of- 
pocket expenses paid or incurred while actu- 
ally engaged in activities covered by the 
Lobbying Act. No accurate estimate can be 
given in advance. (7) Traveling and hotel 
expenses, subsistence, meeting space, lunch- 
eons, cab hire, and other expenses incidental 
to group meetings and conferences held in 
connection with activities covered by the 
Lobbying Act and the preparation and edit- 
ing of literature pertaining thereto. 

Coles, Marvin J., Ingoldsby, Coles & Wright, 
attorneys, 813 Washington Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) We are employed as at- 
torneys by the Committee for Promotion of 
Tramp Shipping Under American Flag in 
Foreign Commerce, 80 Broad Street, New 
York, N. Y. (2) Committee for Promotion 
of Tramp Shipping Under American Flag in 
Foreign Commerce. (3) Indefinite. (4) 
Registrants will be paid a retainer fee and 
additional compensation dependent upon 
the work done. (5) Same as (1); companies 
comprising the membership of this commit- 
tee contribute to its chairman, who in turn 
pays to us our legal fees. (6) Registrants 
will be reimbursed for out-of-pocket ex- 
penditures. (7) Long-distance telephone and 
telegraph charges, mimeographing, printing, 
entertainment, travel, payments to associate 
counsel and economist. 

Collet, M. H., 230 Park Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. (1) Employed since 1944 as a forest 
engineer and assistant to a vice president in 
the wood department of West Virginia Pulp 
& Paper Co., 230 Park Avenue, New York, 
N. T. 
Permanent. (4) A salary which does not in 
any way depend upon activities, if any, that 
might be deemed subject to the Lobbying 
Act. (5) Employer named above. (6) Re- 
imbursed for reasonable expenses incurred 
by registrant while working for the above 
employer away from New York City. (7) 
Travel and personal living expenses incurred 
by registrant while working for the above 
employer away from New York City. Reg- 
istrant denies and reserves the right to con- 
test (1) the applicability of the Federal 
Regulation of Lobbying Act to his activities 
and (2) the constitutionality of said act if 
it should apply to his activities. 

Crosby, Caresse, 2008 Q Street NW., Wash- 


ington, D. C. (1) Myself. (2) Women of 
the World Against War. (3) Indefinite. 
(4) Zero. (5) Not paid or to be paid. (6) 


Actual will be paid for as incurred 
out of funds contributed to the organiza- 
tion, Women of the World Against War. 
(7) Office, travel, legal, secretarial, publicity, 
and all ordinary expenses. 
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Danielian, N. R., Mayflower Office Building, 
Washington,D.C. (1) Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence Association, Mayflower Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. (2) Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence Association. (3) Indefinite. (4) - 
$1,500 per month. (5) Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence Association. (6) Out-of-pocket ex- 
penses. (7) Travel, taxis, business lunches. 

Dow, Fayette B., Munsey Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) Iam senior partner of the 
law firm, Dow, Lohnes & Albertson, 600 Mun- 
sey Building, Washington, D. C. (2) I am 
and have been for many years a special at- 
torney in Washington for the American 
Petroleum Institute, 50 West Fiftieth Street, 
New York, N. Y. (3) Indefinite. (4) Of my 
total income as attorney for the American 
Petroleum Institute, I believe $1,000 would 
amply cover all time which may be devoted 
to Federal legislation in the course of a year. 
(5) American Petroleum Institute, 50 West 
Fiftieth Street, New York, N. Y. (6) Not 
specified but will be confined to wholly inci- 
dental out-of-pocket expenses, such as 
travel, telephone, telegraph, etc. (7) Inci- 
dental, out-of-pocket expenses only, see (6) 
above. 

Ellison, Newell W., 701 Union Trust Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. (1) Ray W. Britton, 
1416 Cherry Street, Erie, Pa. (2) See No. (1). 
(8) Indefinite. (4) No fee yet determined. 
(5) See No. (1). (6) Not yet determined. 
(1) Usual disbursements customary in legal 
work. 

Engel, Leon J., 20 Hopkins Place, Baltimore, 
Md. (1) J. Engel & Co., Inc., 20 Hopkins 
Place, Baltimore, Md. (2) Jewelry Industry 
Tax Committee. (3) Indefinite, since Janu- 
ary 1949. (4) No compensation. (5) [Blank.] 
(6) [Blank.] (7) Out-of-pocket expenses 
only. 

Ernst, Morris L., and Harriet F. Pilpel, 285 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. (1) Com- 
mittee Against Discrimination on Small Cat- 
alog Postage Rates, 285 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. (2) Committee Against Dis- 
crimination on Small Catalog Postage Rates. 
(3) The employment of Morris L. Ernst and 
Harriet F. Pilpel is terminable at will. (4) 
The retainer agreement between the commit- 
tee and Morris L. Ernst and Harriet F, Pilpel 
provides for a fee of $10,000. Possible addi- 
tional compensation dependent upon time 
spent and outcome. (5) The Committee 
Against Discrimination on Small Catalog 
Postage Rates consists of Condon Bros., 
seedsmen, Rockford, Ill.; W. Atlee Burpee Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Walter Field Co., Chicago, 
III.; Alden’s, Inc., Chicago, II.; National Bel- 
las Hess, Inc., Kansas City, Mo.; Lane Bryant, 
New York City; Jackson & Perkins Co., New- 
ark, N. Y.; Vaughn Seed Co., Chicago, II.; 
Peter Henderson & Co., New York, N. T.; and 
Max Schling, Inc., seedsmen, New York, N. Y. 
(6) Reimbursed for out-of-pocket expenses. 
(7) Traveling, hotel, long-distance-telephone 
calls, etc. 

Foley, Frank J., 80 Broad Street, New York, 
N. Y. (1) Rederiaktiebolaget Advance, Ma- 
riehamn, Finland; Abtiebolaget Helsingfors 
Steamship Co., Ltd., Helsingfors, Finland; 
Kouran Laiva O/Y, Vaasa, Finland; Vaasan 
Laiva O/Y, Vaasa, Finland; Kuurtanes O/Y, 
Vaasa, Finland; Rederiaktiebolaget Peggy 
Thorden, Helsingfors, Finland; Aktiebolaget 
Roslagen, Stockholm, Sweden; Gustaf B. 
Thorden, Uddevalla, Sweden. (2) Same as 
(1). (3) Indefinite. (4) Amount earned 
under normal attorney-client retainer. The 
fee will be computed on the basis of time 
expended. (5) Same as (1) and (2). (6) 
Expense as incurred. (7) Traveling, tele- 
phone, and telegraph. 

Fowler, Robert E., Dupont Circle Building. 
Washington, D. C. (1) Seadrome Patents 
Co., Inc., 2143 Locust Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. (2) Seadrome Patents Co., Inc. (3) 
Four months from November 1, 1949. (4) 
$250 per month. (5) Seadrome Patents Co., 
Inc. (6) [Blank.] (7) All out-of-pocket 
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expenses which it is believed will be limited 
to travel expenses and telephone costs, 

Fulton, Wallace H. (1) National Associa- 
tion of Securities Dealers, Inc., 1625 K Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. (2) National Asso- 
ciation of Securities Dealers, Inc., which is a 
registered securities association pursuant to 
section 15A of the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934, as amended, and its 2,734 members who 
are registered brokers and dealers with the 
Securities and Exchange Commission under 
the Securities Exchange Act of 1934. (3) In- 
definite. The undersigned is executive direc- 
tor for the National Association of Securities 
Dealers, Inc. (Resolution of Board of Gover- 
nors of National Association of Securities 
Dealers, Inc., setting forth duties is attached 
hereto) (4) The undersigned is paid as 
executive director for the National Associa- 
tion of Securities Dealers, Inc., and not 
specifically fc- any legislative activities. An 
estimate of compensation based upon a pro- 
jected estimate of time to be expended which 
could reasonably be anticipated at this time 
would not exceed a maximum of $2,500 
annually. (5) National Association of Securi- 
ties Dealers, Inc. (6) Indefinite. (7) Out- 
of-pocket disbursements. 

Garstang, Marion R., 1731 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) National Milk Pro- 
ducers Federation, formerly National Coop- 
erative Milk Producers Federation, 1731 I 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. (2) National 
Milk Producers Federation. (3) Indefinite, 
no fixed term. (4) $8,000 per annum to cover 
all services for the Federation including such 
services, if any, as are rendered in connection 
with lobbying. (5) National Milk Producers 
Federation. (6) To be reimbursed for all 
actual expenditures. (7) All expenses inci- 
dent to the work of the Federation. 

Graham, Mrs. Aubry Lee, 305 North Oak 
Street, Falls Church, Va. (1) American 
Library Association, John Mackenzie Cory, 
executive secretary, 50 East Huron Street, 
Chicago, III. (2) Membership of the associa- 
tion and the library profession. (3) In- 
definite. (4) $250 per month (for half-time). 
(5) American Library Association. (6) Ap- 
proximately $109 per month plus limited 
travel expenses as authorized and needed. 
This is for total operation of office; probably 
not more than one-third is applicable to 
legislative activity. (7) Stenographic (part- 
time); telephone; postage and office supplies. 

Griswold) Lyman D., 311 North Douty 
Street, Hanford, Calif. (1) Kings County 
Committee for Fair Cotton Allotments, Han- 
ford, Calif., an informal association of cotton 
farmers in Kings County, Calif. (2) Approxi- 
mately 700 cotton farmers in Kings County, 
Calif. (3) Indefinite; probably several weeks. 
(4) Fee of $150 per diem, retaining fee $1,000. 
Paid on account $1,755. For expenses also. 
(5) Kings County Committee for Fair Cotton 
Allotments who has raised money by volun- 
tary contributions. (6) All actual expenses, 
travel, hotel, meals, telephone, telegraph, 
tips. (7) See above. 

Harper, Elsie Dorothy, 600 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. (1) National Board of 
the Young Women’s Christian Associations, 
600 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. (2) 
National Board of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations. (3) Annual. (4) $1,700 an- 
nually. (5) National Board of the Young 
Women's Christian Associations. (6) $1,350. 
(7) Stenographic help, travel, printing, sta- 
tionary, postage, telephone, and telegrams. 

House, Robert B., Jr., 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) Cummings, Stanley, 
Truitt & Cross, 1625 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. (2) New Process Co., Warren, Pa. 
(3) Indefinite. (4) No specific compensation 
for these services. Covered by general con- 
tract of employment as associate counsel 
with Cummings, Stanley, Truitt & Cross. 
Compensation under said contract will not 
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be increased or affected by these services or 
this registration. (5) Cummings, Stanley, 
Truitt & Cross. (6) No fixed amount. Regis- 
trant will be reimbursed for ordinary ex- 
penses incurred. (7) Transportation, com- 
munication, and similar out-of-pocket ex- 
penses. 

Hoyt, Kendall K., 1226 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. (1) National 
Federation of Private School Associations, 
2601 Sixteenth Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. (2) Same. (3) Indefinite. (4) $2,500 
per year for part time, minimum. (5) Na- 
tional Federation of Private School Associa- 
tions. (6) Indefinite. (7) Duplicating, mail- 
ing, research, etc. 

Hudson, Minor, 444 Washington Building, 
Washington, D. C. (1) Seadrome Patents 
Co., Inc., 2143 Locust Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. (2) Seadrome Patents Co., Inc. (3) 
Four months from November 1, 1949. (4) 
$250 per month. (5) Seadrome Patents Co., 
Inc. (6) [Blank.] (7) All out-of-pocket ex- 
penses which it is believed will be limited to 
travel expenses and telephone costs. 

Johnson Willard, general secretary, 
United States Committee for a United Na- 
tions Genocide Convention, 381 Fourth Ave- 
nue; Suite 1501, New York, N. Y. (1) None, 
No person receives any remuneration for 


working with this committee. (2) [Blank.] 
(3) [{Blank.] (4) [Blank.] (5) [Blank.] 
(6) [Blank.] (7) I Blank. 


Jones, Day, Cockley & Reavis (a partner- 
ship engaged in the general practice of law), 
1759 Union Commerce Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio, and 1135 Tower Building, Washington, 
D. C. (1) The M. A. Hanna Co., Leader 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio. (2) The M. A. 
Hanna Co. (3) Registrant law firm acts, and 
for a number of years has acted, as general 
counsel for the above client. During the 
course of this general representation, regis- 
trant law firm has occasion to work on legis- 
lative matters of interest to this client. (4) 
No fixed compensation. The amount of com- 
pensation for which registrant will bill its 
client in connection with legislative work 
will, in accordance with registrant's custom- 
ary practice, depend principally upon the 
amount of time spent and the type of serv- 
ices performed in connection with such 
work. (5) The M. A. Hanna Co. (6) No fixed 
amount. In accordance with its customary 
practice registrant firm will bill the M. A. 
Hanna Co. for reimbursement of the ordi- 
nary and necessary expenses incurred in the 
course of its representation of the client. 
(7) Ordinary and necessary expenses in- 
curred specifically with reference to legisla- 
tive work, including travel, telephone and 
telegraph, hotels, printing and postage, etc. 

Jones, L. Dan,“ 1110 Ring Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) Independent Petroleum 
Association of America, (2) See (4). (3) 
See (4). (4) In regard to my registration 
pursuant to the Federal Regulation of Lob- 
bying Act, this is to advise that as of Oc- 
tober 1, 1949, my salary was increased in the 
amount of $1,200 per annum. (5) See (4). 
(6) See (4). (7) See (4). 

Kennedy, Miles D., 734 Fifteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. (1) The American 
Legion (national organization), 777 North 
Meridian Street, Indianapolis, Ind. (2) The 
American Legion and all veterans of World 
War I and World War II and their de- 
pendents on all matters affecting their care, 
their rehabilitation, hospitalization, reedu- 
cation, and housing; all matters affecting the 
general welfare of our country with regard 
to national defense; Americanization, in- 
cluded in which is opposition to all subver- 
sive activities and particular attention to 
our immigration and naturalization laws, 
child welfare, not only for children of vet- 
erans but for all children; aid and assist- 
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ance to veterans in agricultural development; 
matters dealing with our foreign policy and 
foreign relations, the development of sound 
civil aviation programs and policies; and the 
development of sound and progressive pro- 
grams for the employment and reemploy- 
ment of veterans in civilian pursuits and in 
civil service; legislation which would elimi- 
nate all improper discriminations and be of 
benefit to the men and women who are still 
in our armed services; and all other matters 
included in the mandates and program of 
the American Legion as adopted and ap- 
proved by the National Convention of the 
American Legion and/or by its national 
executive committee which are the ruling 
and policy-making bodies of the American 
Legion. (3) Beginning January 1, 1950. (4) 
$12,000 per year. (5) The American Legion 
(national organization). (6) Reimbursed 
for actual traveling expense and incidental 
expenses of about $30 monthly. (7) Travel 
and such items as taxi fare, meals, phone 
calls. 

Lester, George B., 110 East Forty-second 
Street, New York, N. Y. (1) As a partner 
of Oliver and Donnally, attorneys with of- 
fices at 110 East Forty-second Street, New 
York, and Continental Building, 1511 K 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. (2) The Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Savings Banks, 
60 East Forty-second Street, New York City. 
(3) Indefinite. (4) $7,500 approximately is 
annual share of partnership income for legal 
services for the National Association of Mu- 
tual Savings Banks, Not more than 15 per- 
cent of this is for purposes mentioned in 
the Lobbying Act. (5) Oliver and Donnally. 
(6) The registrant is reimbursed for all legit- 
imate expenses such as travel, hotel, and 
meals. (7) All necessary expenses of the 
character indicated above. 

Lindsey, John W., National Association of 
Securities Dealers, Inc., 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) National Association 
of Securities Dealers, Inc. (2) National As- 
sociation of Securities Dealers, Inc., which 
is a registered securities association pursuant 
to section 15A of the Securities Exchange 
Act of 1934, as amended, and its 2,734 mem- 
bers who are registered brokers and dealers 
with the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion under the Securities and Exchange Act 
of 1934. (3) Indefinite. The undersigned 
is counsel for the National Association of 
Securities Dealers, Inc. (Resolution of Board 
of Governors of National Association of Se- 
curities Dealers, Inc., setting forth duties is 
attached hereto?) (4) The undersigned is 
paid as counsel for the National Association 
of Securities Dealers, Inc., and not specifically 
for any legislative activities. An estimate of 
compensation based upon a projected esti- 
mate of time to be expended which could 
reasonably be anticipated at this time would 
not exceed a maximum of $1,500 annually. 
(5) National Association of Securities Deal- 
ers, Inc. (6) Indefinite. (7) Out-of-pocket 
disbursements. 

Lunn, Richard D., 20 Elm Street, Auburn, 
Maine. (1) Colonial Airlines, Inc., 630 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. (2) Colonial Air- 
lines, Inc. (8) Indefinite. (4) Undeter- 
mined, (5) Colonial Airlines, Inc. The reg- 
istrant does not believe that his activities in 
connection with Colonial Airlines fall within 
the terms “attempting to influence the pas- 
sage or defeat of any legislation” as used in 
the Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act. 
However, this registration is being filed be- 
eause of the uncertain interpretation of 
that act. (6) Actuel expenses. (7) Neces- 
sary telephone, telegraph, traveling, printing 
and stenographic, and such other similar 
expenses as may be authorized. 

Lynch, Daniel A. (member of the firm of 
King & Lynch), 366 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. (1) National Asscciation of 
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Stevedores, 90 West Street, New York, N. Y. 
(2) National Association of Stevedores. (3) 
Duration undetermined. (4) Paid to date, 
$4,200; receive $200 every month plus any 
additional amount agreed upon; none agreed 


upon to date. (5) National Association of 
Stevedores. (6) Actual. (7) Hotel, meals, 
transportation. 


McAdams, William D. (public relations), 
261 Constitution Avenue. (1, Whitaker & 
Baxter, 1 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
(2) American Medical Association. (3) In- 
definite. (4) $3,600 per quarter, fee. (5) 
Wnitaker & Baxter, 1 North La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Ul. (6) Transportation expenses 
only as incurred. (7) Transportation only, 

McCart, John A., American Federation of 
Government Employees, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) American Federation 
ot Government Employees, James G, Yaden, 
president, 900 F Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. (2) American Federation of Govern- 
ment Employees. (3) Permanent. (4) 
$5,000. (5) American Federation of Govern- 
ment Employees. (6) Travel expenses. (7) 
Taxi fares to and from Capitol. 

McEnerney, Edward B., National Economic 
Council, Inc., 7501 Empire State Building, 
New York, N. Y. (1) National Economic 
Council, Inc., 7501 Empire State Building, 
New York City, N. Y. (2) National Economic 
Council, Inc. (3) Indefinite. (4) $380 per 


month. (5) National Economic Council, Inc. 
(6) Actual expenses. (7) Incidental ex- 
penees. 


Mattox, William H., 1224 I Street, Sacra- 
mento, Calif. (1) Ladlords of America, 
Sacramento, Calif. (2) Property owners and 
small taxpayers to establish a maximum tax 
limit to de placed on the Federal Govern- 
ment so that the combined Federal, State, 
city, and county taxation shall not exceed a 
total of 25 percent of the individual or cor- 
porate net income; and that no tax budget 
shall exceed more than 5 percent of the 
total appropriated the preceding calendar 
year. (3) Till completed. (4) Not over 
$185,000. (5) Landlords of America and tax- 
payer groups and property owners in the 
small-income brackets to be formed and 
organized nationally, to be listed as organ- 
ized. (6) Not exceeding $12,000 (included 
in item (4). (7) Organizational expense in- 
cluded in item (4) total. 

Meacham, Holland E., University Club, 
Washington, D. C. (1) Slick Airways, Inc., 
P. O. Box 6268, San Antonio, Tex. (2) Slick 
Airways, Inc. (3) I have been with Slick 
Airways over 2 years and am to be in Wash- 
ington during the first 6 months of 1950. 
(4) $7,200 per year. (5) Slick Airways, Inc. 
(6) To be reimbursed for proper out-of- 
pocket expenses. (7) Transportation, office 
expenses, and entertainment for company 
benefit. 

Mermey, Maurice, of the firm of Baldwin 
and Mermey, 205 East Forty-second Street, 
New York, N. Y. (1) Bureau of Education on 
Fair Trade, an Illinois corporation; New York 
address: 205 East Forty-second Street; Chi- 
cago address: 205 West Wacker Drive. (2) 
In behalf of said corporation, the Bureau of 
Education on Fair Trade. (8) No specified 
time: In all events for the period or duration 
ef the program which is estimated to last 
for 3 years. (4) The sum of $2,000 per 
month as compensation for services rendered. 
(5) By the said corporation, the Bureau of 
Education on Fair Trade. (6) Such expenses 
as are advanced by applicant and approved 
by the officers of the corporation. (7) Gen- 
eral operating expenses—such as printing, 
stenographic help, traveling, and others in- 
cidental to the services rendered by public- 
relations counsel. 

Mopsick, Harry, 100 North Wood Avenue, 
Linden, N. J. (1) The registrant is self- 
employed. (2) The registrant is interested 
in the extension of rent control. He also 
appears in the interest of the Union County 
Federation of Tenants' Leagues (New Jersey) 
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and the New Jersey Tenants’ Council and 
the National Tenants’ Council. (3) The 
registrant is not employed by any persons or 
group in interest. (4) The registrant does 
not believe that his activity comes within 
the purview of the Lobbying Act, and files 
this registration solely to avoid the penalty 
of the act and with full reservation of all 
rights. (5) Registrant does not receive any 
financial remuneration. (6) Registrant pays 
his own expenses. (7) See (6). 

Myers, Abram F., Dupont Circle Building, 
Washington, D. C. (1) Council of Motion 
Picture Organizations, an informal confer- 
ence committee consisting of the representa- 
tives of 10 organizations in the motion-pic- 
ture industry. (2) Council of Motion Pic- 
ture Organizations, representing all branches 
of the motion-picture industry. Subject: 
Excise tax on theater admissions, (3) Sec- 
ond session of the Eighty-first Congress. 
(4) All services to the Council, except cler- 
ical services, are donated. My only com- 
pensation is from Allied States Association 
of Motion Picture Exhibitors, one of the 10 
constituent members of the council. (5) See 
(4). (6) Reimbursement for expenses ac- 
tually incurred, no fixed amount. (7) Travel, 
telephone, telegraph, clerical help, printing, 
mimeographing, miscellaneous office expense. 

National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
100 West Thirty-first Street, New York 1, 
N. Y. (1) Not employed to influence legis- 
lation. (See supplemental statement at- 
tached.*) (2) In the interest of the re- 
tail craft. (See supplemental statement 
appended.) (3) The association’s existence 
is perpetual. (4) The association will an- 
nually appropriate such sum for legislative 
activities, including expenses thereof a 
the compensation of legislative representa- 
tives as its finance and budget committees 
establish with the approval of the board of 
directors. The association receives no funds 
from its membership specifically allocated 
for legislative activities. On occasion, how- 
ever, and subject to the approval of the board 
of directors the association may invite volun- 
tary contributions from members of the re- 
tail craft specially interested in a specific 
legislative proposal, In such event, the 
association's legislative budget will be sup- 
plemented by any contributions so received, 
and such contributions and their disburse- 
ment will be fully disclosed in appropriate 
reports in accordance with the provisions of 
the act. (5) The membership of the Asso- 
ciation pay membership dues predicated upon 
their annual sales volume. Such dues are in 
no way related to legislative activities. (6) 
See (4) and (5), above. (7) Compensation 
of legislative representatives, traveling, hotel 
bills, printing and mailing, telegraph and 
telephone, indicated in form C simultane- 
ously filed herewith. 

Nemitz, Donald F., 211 Columbia Building, 
Fourth and Main Streets, Louisville, Ky. 
(1) Tax Equality Committee of Kentucky, 
211 Columbia Building, Fourth and Main 
Streets, Louisville, Ky. (2) Tax Equality 
Committee of Kentucky. (3) Indefinite. 
(4) $125 per month as secretary of the Tax 
Equality Committee of Kentucky. (5) Tax 
Equality Committee of Kentucky. (6) Nec- 
essary travel expenses. (7) Necessary taxi 
expenses. 

O'Hara, Donald C., Munsey Building, 
Washington, D.C. (1) Fayette B. Dow, Mun- 
sey Building, Washington, D. C. (2) Amer- 
ican Petroleum Institute, 50 West Fiftieth 
Street, New York, N. Y. (3) Indefinite. (4) 
I am an attorney in general practice. I am 
paid by Fayette B. Dow for various legal 


work. I believe that the sum of $600 can 


proper’y be assigned to the work I expect to 
do in the preparation and presentation of 
information relating to excise taxes and pro- 
visions of the Internal Revenue Act affect- 
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ing petroleum or its products. (5) Fayette 
B. Dow. (6) Out-of-pocket expenses, if any. 
(7) Out-of-pocket incidental expenses, if 
any. 

Page, Getty, 128 Merchants Row, Rutland, 
Vt. (1) Vermont State Medical Society, 128 
Merchants Row, Rutland, Vt. (2) Vermont 
State Medical Society, 128 Merchants Row, 
Rutland, Vt. (3) From June 1949, indef- 
nitely. (4) Annual salary for all activities, 
including lobbying, $4,000. (5) Vermont 
State Medical Society. (6) Actual expenses. 
(7) Telephone, telegrams, postage, transpor- 
tation, meals, and room. 

Palmer, C. L., M. D., 8101 Jenkins Arcade, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (1) The Medical Society of 
the State of Pennsylvania, committee on 
public-health legislation, 8104 Jenkins Ar- 
cade, Pittsburgh, Pa. (2) The Medical So- 
ciety of the State of Pennsylvania. (3) Fif- 
teen years. (4) $9,480; includes chairman- 
ship of following committees: committee on 
public-health legislation, committee on 
rural medical service, State healing arts ad- 
visory committee, and advisory committee to 
the bureau of vocational education. One- 
fifth of salary estimated as pertaining to 
public-health legislation. (5) The Medical 
Society of the State of Pennsylvania. (6) 
Is paid for travel expenses, including trans- 
portation, hotel, meals, and tips. Varies 
from year to year. Difficult to state sum to 
be paid for expenses. Trip to Washington 
several times a year. (7) See (6) above. 

Parker, Charles A., executive director, Na- 
tional Aviation Trades Association. (1) Na- 
tional Aviation Trades Association. (2) 
National Aviation Trades Association mem- 
bership, comprised of State chapters which 
are made up in turn of persons and com- 
panies engaged in airport operations, flying 
training, air-taxi operations, aircraft and 
products sales, agricultural activities of 
aerial dusting, etc., and miscellaneous avia- 
tion activities. (3) One year, with renewal 
to be considered. (4) Salary was agreed upon 
at $7,500 if it can be collected, which de- 
pends upon the general response of the 
membership after some revisions in the 
NATA set-up. (5) By NATA from moneys 
received from State chapters, miscellaneous 
advertising, and subscription income. (6) 
No determined amount. Travel and other at 
whatever the amount comes to at the time. 
(7) Travel and entertainment. 

Peek, Merl B., 1119 National Press Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. (1) National Rec- 
lamation Association, Merl B. Peek, assist- 
ant secretary-manager, 1119 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. (2) National 
Reclamation Association, comprising 17 
western reclamation States. (3) Perma- 
nent. (4) $6,000 annually. (5) National 
Reclamation Association. (6) Maximum of 
$4,000 per year for travel and out-of-pocket 
expenses not to exceed $500 per year. (7) 
See copy of constitution of the National 
Reclamation Association, attached.* 

Poole, Rufus G., 1625 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C, (1) Western Conference Na- 
tional Park Concessioners, 80 East Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. (2) Same as an- 
swer to (1). (3) Indefinite. (4) The em- 
ployment is an ordinary attorney-client rela- 
tionship, with compensation to be deter- 
mined. (5) Western Conference National 
Park Concessioners, (6) Reimbursement for 
actual expenses. (7) Telephone, telegraph, 
taxi, travel, and miscellaneous office. 

Radner, William; Zito, Frank J.; Donoghue, 
Robert F., Tower Building, Washington, D. C. 
(1) Coastwise Line, 150 Sansome Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. (2) Coastwise Line, 150 
Sansome Street, San Francisco, Calif. (3) 
Indefinite. (4) Reasonable compensation, 
hereafter to be determined. (5) Coastwise 
Line. (6) Actual disbursements. (7) Travel, 
long-distance communications, etc. 

Reed, Otie M., 1731 I Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. (1) National Milk Producers’ 
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Federation (formerly National Cooperative 
Milk Producers’ Federation), 1731 I Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. (2) National Milk 
Producers’ Federation, 1731 I Street NW. 
Washington, D. C. (3) Indefinite; no fixed 
term. (4) $8,000 per annum, to cover all 
services for the Federation, including such 
services, if any, as are rendered in connec- 
tion with lobbying. (5) National Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Federation, 1731 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (6) To be reimbursed for all 
actual expenditure. (7) All expenses inci- 
dent to the work of the Federation. 

Schaeffer, Alexander L., Anoram, N. Y. (1) 
None received; spent $19.45. (2) Newspaper 
and periodicals and postage vendors, (3) 
General information. (4) None. (5) The 
right to work, the right to strike, abolish- 
ment of the closed shop, and the enactment 
of legislation making it unlawful for any 
individual, group, or organization to impose 
or levy a royalty tax on any commodity or 
service. 

Smith, Howard J., 510 Goodrich Building, 
Phoenix, Ariz. (1) Central Arizona Project 
Association, Wayne M. Akin, president, 510 
Goodrich Building, Phoenix, Ariz. (2) Cen- 
tral Arizona Project Association, Phoenix, 
Ariz. (3) Indefinite. (4) $750 per month, 
(5) Central Arizona Project Association, 
Phoenix, Ariz. (6) Actual and necessary 
expenses, car mileage, plane and train fare, 
room and board, when engaged in travel in 
interest of work of the association. (7) All 
expenses listed above and any additional ex- 
penses which may occur in connection with 
work of the association. 

Sullivan, Bernard & Shea, a law firm of 
which the partners are John L. Sullivan, 
Lawrence J. Bernard, and John E. Shea, 914 
Ring Building, Washington, D. C. (1) 
Braniff Airways, Inc., Capital Airlines, Inc., 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines, Inc., Colonial 
Airlines, Inc., Delta Air Lines, Inc., Mid- 
Continent Airlines, Inc., Northeast Airlines, 
Inc., Northwest Airlines, Inc., Piedmont Air- 
lines, and Southern Airlines. (2) The clients 
listed in (1) above. (3) Six months begin- 
ning January 6, 1950. (4) $30,000 to be paid 
at the rate of $5,000 per month beginning in 
January 1950. Nothing has been paid to 
date. (5) Clients mentioned in (2) above. 
(6) Will be reimbursed for necessary out-of- 
pocket expenditures. (7) Necessary tele- 
phone, telegraph, and travel expenses. 

Sullivan, Bernard & Shea, a law firm of 
which the partners are John L. Sullivan, 
Lawrence J. Bernard, and John E. Shea, 914 
Ring Building, Washington, D. C. (1) 
Thomas D. Griffin, 105 West Madison Street, 
Chicago, Ill., acting for an informal group of 
licensed small-loan companies affected by 
section 501 (b) (6) of the Internal Revenue 
Code. (2) Clients mentioned in (1) above. 
(3) Indefinite. (4) Reasonable fee to be de- 
termined and paid when employment is ter- 
minated. (5) Clients mentioned in (1) 
above. (6) Fee will include reimbursement 
for out-of-pocket disbursements. (7) Tele- 
phone, telegraph, and travel expenses, and 
fees for necessary professional assistance. 

Sullivan, Gael, 1501 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. (1) Theater Owners of America, Inc., 
1501 Broadway, New York, N. Y. (2) Thea- 
ter Owners of America, Inc. (3) Annual con- 
tract, starting June 1, 1948. (4) Nothing in 
addition to annual salary. (5) Theater 
Owners of America, Inc. (6) Transportation 
and hotel bills. (7) See (6) above. 

Sutherland, A. D., attorney at law, 104 
South Main Street, Fond du Lac, Wis. (1) 
Bankers Farm Mortgage Co., 84 South Macy 
Street, Fond du Lac, Wis.; F. A. Carlton, 135 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. (2) 
Bankers Farm Mortgage Co. by contract is to 
get legislative relief and pay the original 
bondholders moneys received from legisla- 
tive relief in accordance with terms of said 
contract. (3) To 1956. Five percent if 
legislative relief is obtained and the bonds 
are paid. (5) The above. (6) Expenses are 
to be paid by the Bankers Farm Mortgage 
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Co. if approved prior to being incurred. (7) 

Travel, court costs, printing, etc., if neces- 

sary. A typewritten form similar to the 

5 had been previously filed with this 
erk, 

Tawney, James A., 504 Hibbs Building, 
Washington, D. C. (1) Grain and Feed Deal- 
ers National Association, 100 Merchants Ex- 
change Building, St. Louis, Mo. (2) Grain 
and Feed Dealers National Association. (3) 
Employed on annual salary-rate basis. (4) 
Annual salary (gross) in payment for all 
types of legal services, $5,100. (5) Grain 
and Feed Dealers National Association. (6) 
Actual itemized monthly. (7) Transporta- 
tion and incidental miscellaneous. 

Taylor, Margaret K., 1731 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) National Milk Pro- 
ducers Federation, formerly National Coop- 
erative Milk Producers Federation, 1731 I 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. (2) National 
Milk Producers Federation. (3) Indefinite; 
no fixed term. (4) $8,000 per annum to 
cover all services for the federation, includ- 
ing such services if any, as are rendered in 
connection with lobbying. (5) National 
Milk Producers Federation. (6) To be reim- 
bursed for all actual expenditures. (7) All 
8 incident to the work of the federa- 

on. 

Tobler, H. Willis. (1) National Milk Pro- 
ducers Federation, formerly National Coop- 
erative Milk Producers Federation, 1731 I 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. (2) National 
Milk Producers Federation. (3) Indefinite; 
no fixed term. (4) $7,700 per annum to cover 
all services for the federation including such 
services, if any, as are rendered in connection 
with lobbying. (5) National Milk Producers 
Federation. (6) To be reimbursed for all 
actual expenditures. (7) All expenses inci- 
dent to the work of the federation. 

Vernon, Weston, Jr. (1) Registrant is a 
member of the law firm of Milbank, Tweed, 
Hope & Hadley, 15 Broad Street, New York, 
N. Y., which firm is retained by the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the United States 
for professional services. Registrant does not 
believe he is subject to the provisions of the 
Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act. (2) The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States. (3) See (1). (4) It is impos- 
sible to determine in advance (prior to filing 
of Form C for a given quarter) what portion 
of professional services rendered for the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States might be attributable to regis- 
trant’s Federal tax legislative work. Such 
work comprises only an incidental and minor 
part of registrant’s duties. (5) See (1). (6) 
The firm of Milbank, Tweed, Hope & Hadley 
will be reimbursed for actual out-of-pocket 
expenses incurred by any member or asso- 
ciate of the firm, (7) See (6) above. Usual 
disbursements customary in legal work. 

Walter, Paul W., general counsel. (1) 
National Association of Private Schools, 1010 
Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. (2) 
Private trade and vocational schools who are 
members of the association. (3) Indefinite. 
(4) 82,000 paid. Future payments dependent 
on time devoted to work for client, including 
routine professional representation as well 
as any lobbying activities. Not included in 
report are fees paid by individual members of 
association for legal, nonlobbying, profes- 
sional services. (5) National Association of 
Private Schools. (6) Reimbursement only 
for actual personal expenses incurred. No 
amount specified. (7) All expenses incurred 
as general counsel for association, i. e., trans- 
portation, communications, entertainment, 
etc. 

Weismann, Walter S., Jr. (1) American 
Airlines System, including American Airlines, 
Inc., and American Overseas Airlines, Inc., 
both of 100 East Forty-second Street, New 
York, N. Y. and 1437 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. O. (2) American Airlines System 
(see (1) above). (3) Indefinite. (4) Em- 
ployed permanently as assistant to the vice 
president of American Airlines and receive 
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annual salary of $9,000. Only a portion of 
time devoted to legislative matters, for which 
I receive no additional compensation. (5) 
American Airlines, Inc., and American Over- 
seas Airlines, Inc. (6) Reimbursement for 
out-of-pocket expenses. (7) Meals, taxi fares, 
and incidentals. 

White, John C., Fulbright, Crooker, Free- 
man & White, 838 Transportation Building, 
Washington, D.C. (1) New York Cotton Ex- 
change, 60 Beaver Street, New York, N. Y. 
(2) Exchange and its members. (3) For 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1950. (4) $5,000 
per annum retainer for departmental and 
congressional representation. (5) New York 
Cotton Exchange. (6) Actual expenses in- 
curred. (7) Telephone, telegraph, traveling 
expenses. 

Whitelaw, H. Leigh. (1) National Com- 
mittee for Repeal of Wartime Excise Taxes, 
60 East Forty-second Street, New York, N. Y. 
(2) National Committee for Repeal of War- 
time Excise Taxes. (3) Indefinite. (4) To 
be negotiated based on time. (5) National 
Committee for Repeal of Wartime Excise 
Taxes. (6) Out-of-pocket disbursements for 
long-distance telephones, travel, etc. (7) 
See (6). 

Whitten, Elton B. (1) Board of directors, 
National Rehabilitation Association, Inc., 
1025 Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 
(2) National Rehabilitation Association. (3) 
Permanent. (4) $7,800 per annum for all 
services. (5) National Rehabilitation Asso- 
ciation, Inc. (6) $2,400 per annum for all 
expenses. (7) Travel, and other miscellane- 
ous expenses. 

Wild, Claude C., Jr., 605 Commonwealth 
Building, Washington, D. C. (1) Mid-Con- 
tinent Oil and Gas Association, 308 Tulsa 
Building, Tulsa, Okla. (2) Same as (1). (3) 
Indefinite. (4) Annual retainer fee of $7,200, 
but only one-fourth of this is for work in 
connection with legislative matters. (5) 
Same as (1). (6) Reimbursed for actual out- 
of-pocket expenditures. (7) Taxi fares and 
reimbursement for expenses while away from 
home. 

Williams, Myers & Quiggle, a law partner- 
ship consisting of the following partners: 
Paul F. Myers, Martin W. Meyer, John E. 
Skilling, J. C. Peacock, and Robert H. Myers, 
817 Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. (1) 
Estate of Eleanor E. Rice, 405 Land Title 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. (2) Same as (1). 
(3) Indefinite. (4) We are to receive $25,000 
if and when the joint efforts of ourselves 
and the estate’s local attorneys result in al- 
lowance of a claim for refund heretofore 
filed. (5) Same as (1). (6) Nothing. (7) 
None. 

Wilson, J. B., McKinley, Wyo. (1) Wyo- 
ming Wool Growers Association, McKinley, 
Wyo. (2) The wool growers of the United 
States. (3) Is employed by the Wyoming 
Wool Growers Association as secretary on an 
annual basis. (4) $6,000 per annum, (5) 
Wyoming Wool Growers Association, Mc- 
Kinley, Wyo. (6) Actual expenses. (7) 
Transportation, hotel, meals, phone, tele- 
graph, stenographic expense, taxicabs. 

Wyatt, Wilson W., Wyatt, Grafton & Graf- 
ton, Marion E. Taylor Building, Louisville, 
Ky. (1) National Committee for Repeal of 
Wartime Excise Taxes, 60 East Forty-second 
Street, New York, N. Y. (2) Same as (1). 
(3) Indefinite. (4) Not yet determined, and 
none has been received. (5) Same as (1). 
(6) Usual out-of-pocket expenses will be re- 
imbursed. (7) Customary expenses such as 
telephone, telegraph, hotel, transportation, 
and the other usual travel and office expenses. 

Ziegfeld, Robert Lindley, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. (1) Lead Industries 
Association, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. (2) Lead Industries Association, 
(3) Indefinite. (4) Such a small part of the 
work is devoted to presenting the industry's 
views on legislation that it is impossible to 
segregate the amount paid and received for 
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this purpose. (5) Lead Industries Associa- 
tion. (6) The amount to be paid for ex- 


penses for presenting the industry’s views on 
legislation as compared with total expenses 
would vary and would be extremely small, 
probably not exceeding $50 maximum in any 
month. (7) Telephone, telegraph, taxies, 
postage, stationery, etc. 


QUARTERLY REPORTS 


The following quarterly reports were 
received for the fourth calendar quarter, 
1949, and filed, using Form C, with the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives 
and the Secretary of the Senate: 

(Note.—In order to reduce space the 
questions in Form C (see p. 1233) are 
not repeated. Only the answers are 
printed and are indicated by numbers in 
parentheses.) 

Adams, Lynn, 1624 I Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; the National Committee for Men- 
tal Hygiene, Inc., 1790 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. (1) $881 (began work for this year on 
September 1, 1949). (2) Various creditors, 
telephone company, plus personal salary. 
(3) Office and travel expenses. (4) [Blank.] 
(5) Mental health. 

Adams, Lynn, 132 Third Street SE., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, Inc., 1790 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. (1) $278.61. (2) Transporta- 
tion, hotel, etc. (3) Travel expenses. (4) 
[Blank.] (5) Mental health. 

Adkerson, J. Carson, 976 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C.; self. (1) Re- 
ceived, $250; expended, $271.87. (2) Vari- 
ous. (3) General expenses. (4) None. (5) 
Interested in any legislation having to do 
with manganese or strategic minerals. 

Alifas, Nels Peter, District No. 44, Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, room 303, 
Machinists Building, Washington, D. ©. (1) 
Salary, $2,000.06; reimbursed to the extent of 
$10 for legislative expenses during quarter. 
(2) Taxi drivers and operators or eating and 
refreshment places. (3) Lobbying, 1. e., sup- 
porting or opposing, as the case may be, leg- 
islation affecting working conditions of Gov- 
ernment employees and, incidentally, organ- 
ized labor in general. Not more than 10 per- 
cent of time spent on this work. (4) Have 
not caused articles to be printed in news- 
papers, periodicals, or magazines in the sense 
that space has been paid for. Have been in- 
terviewed on legislative matters by reporters 
from the weekly papers, Labor, The Machin- 
ist, and local newspapers. (5) All legisla- 
tion affecting working conditions of Govern- 
ment employees, and, occasionally, organized 
labor in general. 

Allman, Roy G., 927 Fifteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; Self. (1) Received $200 
as fees; expended approximately $100 per 
month. (2) Transportation, taxies, tele- 
phone, cables, postage, entertainment. (3) 
Private bills and to promote bills to pay 
Americans for damages received as a result 
of war in the Far East. (4) None. (5) Pri- 
vate bills and to pay Americans for war dam- 
ages. 

American Council on Human Rights, Elmer 
W. Henderson, director, 1130 Sixth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. (1) See attached 
sheet? (2) See attached sheet? (3) See 
attached sheet? (4) [Blank.] (5) Civil- 
rights legislation, 

American Nurses’ Association, Inc., 1790 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. (1) Less than 
$50. (2) Edith M. Beattie, chairman of 
American Nurses’ Association Special Com- 
mittee on Federal Legislation. (3) Postage, 
telephone, transportation, miscellaneous. 
(4) The American Journal of Nursing is the 
official publication of the American Nurses’ 
Association. Through the medium of the 
American Journal of Nursing, membership is 
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kept informed of pending legislation affect- 
ing nurses, nursing, or health by means of 
editorials or signed articles. (5) Legislation 
pertaining to health, nurses, or nursing. 

Amundsen, Paul A., secretary-treasurer, 
the American Association of Port Authori- 
ties, Washington Building, Washington, D. O. 
(1) Received $600 salary (October 1 to De- 
cember 31). (2) Self. (3) Salary. (4) In- 
dependently employed as editor of World 
Ports, a monthly trade journal. (5) Merely 
keeps membership advised on legislative de- 
velopments for their own individual or col- 
lective action, with recommendation. Tide- 
lands, Government reorganization, legisla- 
tive changes in Merchant Marine Act known 
current interests. 

Ansberry, T. Peter, 815 Fifteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; See attached state- 
ment.“ (1) None. (2) None. (8) None. 
(4) None. (5) Any legislation affecting em- 
ployers—none n above quarter; see attached 
statement, 

Ansberry, T. Peter, 815 Fifteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; S. H. Kress & Co., 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. X.; McCrory 
Stores Corp., 1107 Broadway, New York, 
N. L.; W. T. Grant Co., 1441 Broadway, New 
York, N. V.; McLellan Stores Co., 55 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. X.; J. J. Newberry Co., 
245 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; H. L. 
Green Co., Inc., 902 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. (1) None. (2) None. (3) Services 
in connection with pending wage-and-hour 
legislation. (4) None. (5) Registrant is 
retained in connection with pending wage- 
hour legislation by the group named, for the 
purpose of informing, advising, and counsel- 
ing them concerning the progress, interpre- 
tation, constitutionality, and legal effect of 
pending wage-hour and related legislation, 
including amendments currently proposed 
or which may be proposed, insofar as such 
legislation affects the vital interests of the 
variety chain stores named and of the con- 
suming public which they serve. This un- 
dertaking will also include, if necessary, ad- 
vising and assisting them in supporting or 
opposing legislation affecting those interests 
by all proper and legitimate means. Regis- 
trant does not believe that any of his activi- 
ties including those named herein fall with- 
in the term “attempting to influence the 
passage or defeat of any legislation” as used 
in the Federal regulation of the Lobbying 
Act. This registration is being filed because 
of the uncertain interpretation of that act. 

Ansberry, T. Peter, 815 Fifteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; S. H. Kress & Co., 
McCrory Stores Corp., W. T. Grant Co., Me- 
Lellan Stores Co., H. L. Green Co., Inc. (1) 
None. (2) None. (3) None, (4) None. (5) 
See report for previous quarter. 

Anthony, Richard H., the American Tariff 
League, Inc., 19 West Forty-fourth Street, 
New York, N. Y. (1) See schedule A.“ (2) 
See schedule A.2 (3) See schedule A.“ (4) 
See schedule A2 (5) See schedule A. 

Apsey, Lawrence S., Raytheon Manufac- 
turing Co., Foundry Avenue, Waltham, Mass, 
(1) None. (2) See (1). (3) See (1). (4) 
None. (5) H. R. 577. 

Aring, Hector M., 826 Woodward Building, 
Washington, D. C., Johns-Manville Corp., 
22 East Fortieth Street, New York, N. Y. (1) 
See original registration form for complete 
explanation. No other contributions re- 
ceived. (2) None. (3) None. (4) None. 
(5) Opposed to appropriation for cotton sub- 
sidy under section 32 of the Agriculture Ap- 
propriations Act, 1947, tax legislation, labor 
legislation, amendments to the Clayton Act. 

Arnold, Fortas & Porter, 1200 Eighteenth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C., Consumer 
Mail Order Association of America, Box 1025, 
Joplin, Mo. (1) $1,000 received by Arnold, 
Fortas & Porter on account of legal fees. 
(2) Telephone, telegraph, railroad, taxi fares, 
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mimeographing, photostating, and other 
actual expenses have been advanced by the 
firm of Arnold, Fortas & Porter in the amount 
of $489.55 which has been billed to the Con- 
sumer Mail Order Association. (8) [Blank.] 
(4) None. (5) Oppose H. R. 195 (now Pub- 
lic Law 363) and similar bills. 

Arnold, Fortas & Porter, 1200 Eighteenth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C., the Western 
Union Telegraph Co., 60 Hudson Street, New 
York, N. Y. (1) $380.41 has been advanced 
by the firm of Arnold, Fortas & Porter and 
billed to the Western Union Telegraph Co. 
Payment has been received as of this filing 
of the amount of $64.50 of the above, leaving 
outstanding $315.91. $131.07 has been re- 
ceived which was reported as outstanding in 
the last quarterly report. (2) Telephone, 
telegraph, railroad, and taxi fares in the 
amount of $380.41 of which 664.50 was paid 
during this quarter (see above). (3) 
[Blank.] (4) [Blank.] (5) Any legislation 
involving the company’s operations, particu- 
larly measures repealing the 25-percent ex- 
cise tax on domestic telegraph messages. 

Associated General Contractors of America, 
Inc., Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 
(1) See statement filed March 1, 1949, and 
letter dated January 3, 1947, on file. (2) 
Same as (1). (3) Same as (1). (4) None. 
(5) Same as (1). 

Associated Third Class Mail Users,® 1010 
Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 
(1) Income, $1,025; expenses, $3,365.89. (2) 
Gertrude M. Boland, Scott G. Rigby, John 
Smith, Joseph F. Hintersehr, plus miscella- 
neous operating expenses. (3) The general 
purpose of the association is to foster more 
eficient use of third-class mail by those en- 
terprises employing the use of it. (4) None, 
(5) All legislation relating to postal laws and 
regulations. 

Association of American Ship Owners, 90 
Broad Street, New York, N. Y. (1) See at- 
tached statement. (2) See (1). (3) See (1), 
(4) See (1). (5) The registrant is not em- 
ployed to support or oppose any proposed 
legislation. Reference is hereby made to 
paragraph 2 of the registrant’s registration 
statement on Form B, which paragraph is 
hereby made a part hereof. 

Association of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies, 60 John Street, New York, N. Y. (see 
attached list of membership). (1) See Form 
A. (2) See Form A. (3) See Form A. (4) 
The association publishes the Casualty and 
Surety Journal, Also issues releases to in- 
surance trade press and to papers and period- 
icals of general circulation, such releases 
being mainly concerned with accident-pre- 
vention problems, (5) Legislation affecting 
casualty and surety companies. 

Aulsbrook, Knight G., 236 Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; Construction Men’s 
Association, 82 Beaver Street, New York, 
N. Y. (1) No funds received; $96.40 unreim- 
bursed expenditures. (2) IBlank.] (3) 
Travel to and from New York, taxicab fares, 
postage, photostating, telephone tolls, and 
telegrams, $96.40. (4) None. (5) H. R. 6000, 
H. R. 5615, H. R. 6026, first session, Eighty- 
first Congress. 

Austern, H. Thomas, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D. C.; British Colum- 
bia Packers, Ltd., Vancouver, British Colum- 
bia, Canada, (1) No money received or ex- 
pended during third quarter of 1949. (2) 


(Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) None. (5) Leg- 
islation affecting Canadian fisheries. 
Austern, H. Thomas, 701 Union Trust 


Building, Washington, D. C.; British Colum- 
bia Packers, Ltd., Vancouver, British Colum- 
bia, Canada. (1) No money received or ex- 
pended during fourth quarter of 1949. (2) 
{Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) None. (5) Leg- 
islation affecting Canadian fisheries. 

Awalt, Clark & Sparks, a law partnership, 
consisting of the following partners: F. G. 
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Awalt, Samuel O. Clark, Jr., Raymond Sparks, 
and W. V. T. Justis, 822 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C.; National Associa- 
tion of Electric Companies, 1200 Eighteenth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. (1) See at- 
tached detailed statement? (2) See at- 
tached detailed statement? (3) Expenses 
for transportation and communication, also 
other purposes, as listed in the attached 
statement (4) None. (5) See attached 
detailed statement.* 

Ayer, N. W., & Son, Inc., a Delaware cor- 
poration, and Marvin Murphy, a vice presi- 
dent thereof, and Raymond C. Baker and 
Oscar Leiding, employees thereof (collec- 
tively herein called registrant), 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N. Y. (1) Supple- 
menting its quarterly report for the third 
quarter of 1949, registrant states that on 
December 31, 1949, N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., 
Marvin Murphy, Oscar Leiding, and Raymond 
C. Baker, as an employee of N. W. Ayer & 
Son, Inc., will discontinue all activities de- 
scribed in registrant’s amended registration, 
dated April 28, 1949. Consequently, reg- 


istrant hereby withdraws and terminates its. 


said registration under the Lobbying Act, 
effective as of midnight December 31, 1949. 
This supplemental report is filed subject to 
the reservations contained in the amended 


registration, dated April 28, 1949. (2) 
[Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) [Blank.] (5) 
| Biank.] 


Ayer, N. W., & Son, Inc., a Delaware cor- 
poration, and Marvin Murphy, a vice presi- 
dent thereof, and Raymond C. Baker and 
Oscar Leiding, employees thereof (collectively 
herein called registrant), 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N. Y. (Final report. See 
letter of termination?) (1) N. W. Ayer & 
Son, Inc. (Ayer), received from National 
Association of Electric Companies, $14,129.41 
for compensation and out-of-pocket ex- 
penses (see (2)). The only money received 
or spent by registrants Marvin Murphy, Ray- 
mond C. Baker, and Oscar Leiding was for 
out-of-pocket expenses. (2) Traveling ex- 
penses, telephones, telegrams, mimeograph- 
ing, postage materials, prints, clippings, mes- 
sengers, and miscellaneous expenses, totaling 
$1,810.62. (3) The amounts described in 
(1) and (2) were received or expended by 
Ayer in the performance of its services in 
advising on public relations and in connec- 
tion with publicity affecting the industry, as 
described in registration dated April 28, 1949. 
(Neither the services nor the expenditures 
involved lobbying within the meaning of the 
Lobbying Act.) (4) None. (5) None. 

Babcock, Charles E., Route 4, Box 73, 
Vienna, Va.; National Council, Junior Order 
United American Mechanics of the United 
States of North America, 3027 North Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. (1) Receives sal- 
ary of $1,000 per year expenses and salary 
payable monthly; during the quarter ended 
December 31, 1949, received $249.99. (2) No 
one within the meaning of Law No, 601; all 
was salary. (3) None (as above). (4) The 
Junior American, the official journal of the 
junior order (see above). (5) Immigration, 
naturalization, and deportation; free public 
schools; other legislation of interest to the 
order. 

Bailey, C. Lloyd, Friends Committee on 
National Legislation, 1000 Eleventh Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. (1) Gross salary, 
October, November, December, $1,075; travel 
expense, $145.10. (2) Various. (3) To as- 
sist members of the Society of Friends and 
others with information about certain legis- 
lative issues and concerns of the society 
being considered by the Congress and to in- 
terpret the basic testimonies of the society 
to our elected and appointed representatives. 
(4) A news letter is sent to a limited num- 
ber of subscribers and Friends about once a 
month. (5) In general, to support measures 
leading to peace and humanitarian ends, such 
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as world organization and world economic 
stability, world disarmament, foreign relief, 
aid to refugees, protection for racial minori- 
ties, support for the rights of conscience, 
opposition to conscription and the militari- 
zation of America. 

Bailey, Frazer A., National Federation of 
American Shipping, Inc., 1809 G Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) Registrant believes 
that $3,750 represents the amount of his 
salary received from the National Federa- 
tion of American Shipping, Inc., during the 
fourth quarter of 1949 which is allocable to 
legislative activities. (2) No expenditures 
except for taxicabs and similar items. (3) 
See item (2). (4) None. (5) During the past 
quarter supported amendments to laws re- 
lating to the merchant marine, such as the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936. Foreign Military 
Assistance Act, 1949, and Panama Canal tolls. 

Baldinger, Mary Alice, 4607 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C.; American 
Civil Liberties Union, 170 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. (1) Part-time work, October 1 
to December 31, 1949, $188.70; expenses, same 


dates, $47.87. (2) Expenses involved travel, 
transportation, office supplies, etc. (3) Same 
as (2). (4) [Blank.]. (5) Any legislation 


affecting civil liberties. 

Baldrige, H. M., United States Cane Sugar 
Refiners Association, 408 American Building, 
Washington, D. C., and 115 Pearl Street, 
New York, N. Y. (1) $2,000 per month or 
$6,000 for the quarter; no money expended on 
any legislative activity. (2) None. (3) None. 
(4) None, (5) No legislation at present nor 
none contemplated. 

Ball, Joseph H., 1713 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Association of American Ship 
Owners, 90 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 
(1) During the quarter for which this re- 
port is made registrant received only his 
salary and expenses. The portion of regis- 
trant’s salary applicable to activities in 
furtherance of any object necessitating reg- 
istration under Public Law No. 601 is esti- 
mated to be less than $1,250. The portion of 
registrant’s expenses applicable to activities 
in furtherance of any object necessitating 
such registration is estimated to be less than 
$23. (2) No expenditure except taxicab, 
meals, railroads, and similar out-of-pocket 
expenses. (3) See (2). (4) None. (5) The 
registrant is employed as vice president of 
the Association of American Ship Owners 
and is not employed to support or oppose any 
specific legislation. During the period for 
which this report is filed, the registrant did, 
however, support, advocate, or oppose certain 
bills to amend the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, and certain provisions of certain ap- 
propriation bills. 

Barber, Hartman, Room 301, 10 Independ- 
ence Avenue SW., Washington, D. C.; Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers Express and Station Em- 
ployees, 1015 Vine Street, Brotherhood Build- 
ing, Cincinnati, Ohio. (1) No money re- 
ceived except regular salary and expenses. 
Total salary for quarter, $1,393; total ex- 
penses for quarter, $665. (2) None. (3) 
Travel and hotel expenses, telephone and 
telegram, notary fees and postage. (4) None. 
(5) All legislation directly or indirectly af- 
fecting labor in any manner whatsoever, 
especially railroad labor. 

Barger, Harry S., 606 National Union Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; National Economic 
Council, Inc., 7501 Empire State Building, 
New York, N. Y. (1) Salary of $1,683.32 and 
reimbursement of $15.81 for expenses. (2) 
Expenses for miscellaneous office supplies to 
sundry concerns. (3) [Blank.] ( None 
(5)None during the quarter. xe 

Barker, Richard B., 306 Southern Building, 
Washington, D. C.; Eastman Kodak Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. (1) No funds received. 
Expenses: November 28, 1949, telephone call 
to Rochester, N. Y., $1.69; December 1, 1949, 
telegram to New York, N. Y., 88 cents. (2) 
Not applicable. (3) Not applicable. (4) 
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Not applicable. (5) Excise tax on photo- 
graphic materials, 

Barker, Richard B., 306 Southern Building; 
The Haloid Co., Rochester, N. Y. (1) No 
funds received. (2) Not applicable. (3) 
Not applicable. (4) Not applicable. (5) Ex- 
cise tax on photographi> materials. 

Barnes, James M., 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. See original 
registration statement containing names of 
18 companies, (Advance Aluminum Castings 
Corporation et al.) (1) The sum of $3,750 
has been received during the quarter October 
1, 1949, through December 31, 1949. The 
companies contributing such $3,750 are as 
follows: (See attached sheet*). (2) None. 
(3) None. (4) None. (5) Extension of So- 
cial Security to all gainfully employed in- 
cluding a method of covering the self-em- 
ployed appropriately. 

Barnes, James M., 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C., Lehigh Valley 
Railroad Co., Kingsland Underwriters Group, 
Agency of Canadian Car & Foundry Co., Ltd. 
(1) None. (2) None. (3) None. (4) None. 
(5) To provide for completion of payments 
to Americans holding adjudicated awards of 
the Mixed Claims Commission, 

Barnett, Arthur R., National Association of 
Electric Companies, 1200 Eighteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. (1) Received salary 
of $3,375 as an officer and employee of the 
National Association of Electric Companies, 
and reimbursements of $498.80 of routine ex- 
penses incurred in the performance of all 
duties and assignments, only a part of which 
salary and expenses were for those purposes 
described in section 308 (a) or otherwise 
within the scope of Public Law No. 601, Sev- 
enty-ninth Congress. (2) Various hotels, 
restaurants, railroads, air lines, telephone 
and telegraph companies, taxicabs, book 
stores, and stationers. (3) Transportation, 
$6.28; hotel and restaurants, $322.38; tele- 
phone, $1; taxis, $50.25; book stores and sta- 
tioners, $3.20; gratuities and miscellaneous, 
$115.69. (4) None. (5) One of the pur- 
poses and activities of the National Associa- 
tion of Electric Companies, of which I am an 
officer and employee, is to provide its mem- 
bers with a medium through which they can 
exchange ideas and take appropriate action 
on problems of mutual concern and interest, 
including legislative matters. The associa- 
tion therefore is interested in legislation that 
might affect its members as going business 
concerns, 

Barta, A. K., the Ethanol Committee, 810 
Eighteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
(1) Received $496.09. (2) [Blank.] (3) 
Travel, miscellaneous, and subsistence ex- 
penses, (4) None. (5) Bills relating to the 
nonbeverage use of ethyl alcohol. 

Barta, A. K., the Proprietary Association, 
810 Eighteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
(1) Received during quarter, $891.15; ex- 
pended, $349; salary, $542.15. Salary re- 
ported is for proportionate time devoted to 
Federal legislation. (2) Various. (3) Taxis, 
travel, subsistence, and miscellaneous for 
quarter; $349. (4) None. (5) All bills af- 
fecting the proprietary medicines industry 
endorsed or opposed by the Proprietary As- 
sociation. 

Bartlett, John Stanton, National Associa- 
tion of Federal Career Employees, 712 Jack- 
son Place NW., Washington, D. C. (1) 
None. (2) None. (3) None. (4) Govern- 
ment Employees Exchange. (5) Represent- 
ative KLEIn’s H. R. 2446. 

Bass, Frank E., legislative-Federal relations 
division of the National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. (1) Expenses, $212.25. (2) Air lines, 
hotels, cabs, restaurants, etc. (3) Lodging, 
transportation, food, and customary personal 
expenses. (4) Legislative News Flash, NEA 
Journal (articles therein), informative ar- 
ticles in State educational magazines. (5) 
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To support any and all legislation designed to 
strengthen public education in all of its 
areas. 

Bauer,’ Charles J., Building Owners and 
Managers Association of Metropolitan Wash- 
ington, Room 517, Barr Building, 912 Seyen- 
teenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. (1) 
None. (2) None. (3) [Blank.] (4) BOMA 
Letter (bimonthly newsletter). (5) I was 
not employed to support or oppose any pro- 
posed legislation. I was employed as perma- 
nent secretary of Building Owners and Man- 
agers Association of Metropolitan Washing- 
ton, with duties including appearance at 
public hearings on legislative and regulatory 
matters of direct concern to the association. 

Beirne’ Joseph A., Communications 
Workers of America (CIO), 917 G Place 
NW., Washington, D. C. (1) Expenses: 
$2,682.41; salary: $3,300. (2) Normal living 
expenses plus railroads, air lines, hotels, res- 
taurants, taxicabs, and other incidental and 
related expenses. (3) To perform to the 
normal functions of my positions with the 
Communications Workers of America, none 
of which were related to legislative activi- 
ties. (4) None. (5) Any proposed legisla- 
tion which would affect the Communications 
Workers of America or its divisions. 

Beiter,’ Alfred F., National Custom Service 
Association, 8503 Longfellow Place, Chevy 
Chase, Md. (1) Registrant received regular 
salary shown in registration statement. (2) 
No payment made to any other person. (3) 
[Blank.] (4) The Customs Service News is 
the official publication of the National Cus- 
toms Service Association. Through its me- 
dium, membership is kept informed of pend- 
ing legislation affecting customs employees. 
(5) Have appeared before congressional com- 
mittees to present views of the association 
on legislation affecting customs employees. 

Bell, C. Jasper, 904 Bryant Building, Kansas 
City, Mo.; Anderson T. Herd, West Palm 
Beach, Fla.; S. A. Markel, care of Markel 
Services, Richmond, Va.; Mrs. Rose Porter 
Carden and George A. Carden, Jr., adminis- 
trators of the estate of George A. Carden, Sr., 
deceased, care of O. M. Ruebhausen, 20 Ex- 
change Place, New York, N. Y. (1) No money 
received; no money paid out. (2) [Blank.] 
(3) [Blank.} (4) None. (5) The Carden 
and Herden claim arising out of the sale of 
seven Austrian ships to the United States 
(H. R. 4064). 
` Bell, Jones & Taylor (a partnership con- 
sisting of Luther K. Bell and O. A, TAN, 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. X.; S. 
Kress & Co., 114 Fifth Avenue, New 5 
N. Y.: McCrory Stores Corp., 1107 Broadway, 
New York, N. I.; W. T. Grant Co., 1441 Broad- 
way, New York, N. L.; McLellan Stores Co., 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. T.; J. J. New- 
berry Co., 245 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. T.; 
H. L. Green Co., Inc., 902 Broadway, New 
York, N. T.; Rose's 5-10-25-Cent Stores, Inc., 
Henderson, N. C.; Eagle Stores Co., Inc., 101 
North Graham Street, Charlotte 2, N. C.; 
W. W. Mac Co., 101 West Thirty-first Street, 
New York, N. Y.; Charles Stores Co., Inc., 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. (1) 
Total receipts, $11,907.57; in addition regis- 
trant received proportionate share of the an- 
nual retainer from S. H. Kress & Co. and Mc- 
Crory Stores as stated in the registration 
statement on Form B; total expenditures, 
$4,521.78. (2) See statement attached? (3) 
See statement attached* (4) None. (5) 
See answer to question 2 of registration 
statement on Form B. 

Benson, Ernest H., national legislative rep- 
resentative, 10 Independence Avenue SW., 
Washington, D. C.; Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance of Way Employees, 61 Putnam Ave- 
nue, Detroit, Mich. (1) Salary at rate of 
$12,000 per annum; no expense account. (2) 
Ernest H. Benson. (3) Activities in connec- 
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tion with legislative matters. (4) None. (5) 
Legislation directly or indirectly affecting the 
interests of the Brotherhood of Maintenance 
of Way Employees. 

Benson, Judd C., 1718 Union Central Life 
Building, Cincinnati, Ohio; National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. (1) See registra- 
tion form B. No expenses other than reim- 
bursement of telephone tolls. (2): None. 
(3) None. (4) Life Association News, 11 
West Forty-second Street, New York, N. Y. 


.(5) See registration form B. Registrant is 


paid no salary by, and does not hold office in, 
registrant National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters for purpose of Public Law 601. 
Items of interest during dates cited were 
amendments to Social Security Act. 

Berckes," Herbert C., secretary, Southern 
Pine Industry Committee, 520 Canal Bank 
Building, New Orleans, La. (1) Received for 
services as secretary, $750; expended for 
travel expense, $2,018.63. (2) Various. (3) 
Legislation. (4) None. (5) Any legislation 
affecting the southern pine lumber industry. 

Berge, Wendell, 1002 Ring Building, 1200 
Eighteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C.; 
Associated Third-Class Mail Users, Inc., 1010 
Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 
(1) Receipts: $2,000 (fee paid in fourth quar- 
ter); expenditures: $45.20 (to be reimbursed 
by the employer). (2) Commercial interests 
such as taxicabs, railroads, telephone com- 
panies, public stenographer, notary public, 
etc. (3) Taxi travel locally, railroad travel, 
telephone, notary fees, etc. (4) The case 
against increasing third-class postal rates, 
statement in opposition to section 5 of H. R. 
2945, Eighty-first Congress, April 1949. (5) 
Increase in third-class postal rates. 

Berger, Raoul, Suite 1116, Ring Building, 
1200 Eighteenth Street NW., Washington, 
D. C.; Werner Droesse, care of American En- 
gineering & Sales Co., 111 West C Street, 
Wilmington, Calif. (1) None, (2) [Blank.] 
(3) [Blank.] (4) None. (5) Bill H. R. 3570 
for the relief of Mrs. Clara Raffloer Droesse. 

Bergin, Preston B., American Retail Fed- 
eration, 1627 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
(1) $400 salary, $31.65 expenses. (2) Taxi 
drivers and restaurants. (3) Transportation 
and meals. (4) American Retail Federation 
informational bulletins to the retailing in- 
dustry. (5) Legislation affecting retail in- 
dustry, including tax revision, labor revision, 
social-security law revision, inflammable fab- 
ric legislation. 

Bernard, William S., Citizens Committee 
on Displaced Persons, 303 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. (1) None. Compensation 
and expenses received as stated on registra- 
tion statement. (2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.] 
(4) Square Deal for DP’s, the American Fed- 
erationist, December 1949. (5) H. R. 4567. 

Bison, Henry, Jr., Tyre Taylor, 1112 Du- 
pont Circle Building, Washington, D. C. (1) 
Received $1,581.27 expenditures for living 
purposes only. (2) See (1), above. (3) See 
(1), above. (4) None. (5) Legislation fa- 
vorable to the maintenance of the free-en- 
terprise system. 

Black, James C., 1625 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Republic Steel Corp., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. (1) Portion of usual compensa- 
tion possibly attributable to activities with- 
in scope of act (estimated), $600; reimburse- 
ment of such actual and out-of-pocket ex- 
penses as may possibly be within scope of 
act (estimated), $500. (2) Reimbursed ex- 
penditures paid to hotels, restaurants, golf 
clubs, telephone and telegraph companies, 
railroads, air lines, taxicab companies, flor- 
ists, etc. (3) To defray the expenses of ad- 
vaneing interests and affairs of my employer. 
(4) None. (5) Iam not employed to support 
or oppose legislation, but I am interested in 
such legislation as affects my employer. 

Blanchard,’ Helen, 1034 Warner Building, 
Washington, D. C.; Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, 15 Union Square, New 
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York, N. Y. (1) Received salary of $1,110; 
received $829.84 to reimburse actual expenses 
incurred. (2) Living expenses in Washing- 
ton: hotel, meals, cab drivers, $562.29; rail- 
road and air lines, $267.55. (3) Personal ex- 
penses and travel. (4) CIO News and the 
Advance. (5) Support all legislation favor- 
able to the national security, peace, democ- 
racy, prosperity, and general welfare. Op- 
pose legislation detrimental to these objec- 
tives. 

Bodary, D. A., 10 Independence Avenue 
SW., Washington, D. C.; Brotherhood Rail- 
way Carmen of America, 4929 Main Street, 
Kansas City, Mo. (1) Annual compensation 
of $6,000 and $12 per diem for expenses: 
hotels, meals, etc. (2) D. A. Bodary. (3) 
As national legislative and general repre- 
sentative, Brotherhood Railway Carmen of 
America, my duties include handling of leg- 
islative matters and handling and progress- 
ing of grievances and other activities of my 
organization. (4) None. (5) Legislation 
directly and indirectly affecting the inter- 
ests of the Brotherhood Railway Carmen of 
America. 

Bodfish, Morton, United States Savings 
and Loan League, 221 North La Salle Street, 
Chicago, III. (1) None. (2) No one. (3) 
[Blank.] (4) Only the customary materials 
found in our trade papers, in our trade-as- 
sociation periodicals, and in our trade-asso- 
ciation bulletins: Savings & Loans News, 
December 1949, Top Management’s Role. Di- 
rectors Digest, November 1949, Advertising 
for New Savings (condensed from Confiden- 
tial Bulletin October 7, 1949); December 
1949 the True Test of Liquidity (condensed 
from Confidential Bulletin November 2, 
1949) and Additional Advances for Home 
Improvement (condensed from Confidential 
Bulletin November 2, 1949). (5) Support 
all legislation favorable to thrift and home 
ownership and particularly helpful to sav- 
ings and loan associations and cooperative 
banks in carrying out their thrift and home- 
financing objectives and oppose legislation 
detrimental to home ownership and these 
institutions, 

Boggs, Maywood, 825 Bowen Building, 
Washington, D. C.; International Brother- 
hood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders and 
Helpers of America, 570 New Brotherhood 
Building, Kansas City, Kans. (1) No money 
received except regular salary and expenses. 
No money expended for the purpose of at- 
tempting to influence passage or defeat of 
any legislation. Total salary for quarter: 
$2,700. Total expenses for quarter: $1,902.65. 
(2) No one. (3) None. (4) None. (5) In- 
cidental to other duties which take major 
portion of my time, all legislative proposals 
of concern to labor generally. 

Bohannon, John N., Asheville, N. C. (1028 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C.); 
Consolidated Natural Gas Co., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City, N. Y. (1) Personal 
remuneration, including expenses, during 
the preceding calendar quarter, $1,500. 
Money expended, see (3) below. (2) See (3) 
below. (3) Personal subsistence, transporta- 
tion, routine, and other customary expenses, 
only. Also see (6) form B, heretofore filed. 
(4) None. (5) Any legislation that might 
affect producing, gathering, transportation, 
distribution, or sale of natural gas. 

Bolz, Sanford H., 927 Fifteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C., American Jewish Congress, 
Inc., 1834 Broadway, New York, N. Y. (1) 
Received $125 for services under Public Law 
601 (based on annual retainer for all legal 
services rendered, of which not over $500 per 
year is allocable to legislative activity); ex- 
pended $3.80. (2) $2.80, taxicab fares in 
Washington, D. C.: $1, notary fees re filing 
forms C quarterly reports. (3) Same as (2). 
(4) Civil Liberties Bulletin for November 
1949, issued by National Civil ee 
Clearing House, article on summary 
status of legislation in the field of avi 
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liberties and civil rights at end of first ses- 
sion; Washington Post and New York Times, 
letters to editors re FEPC recommendation, 
published December 12 and December 17, 
respectively. (5) Legislation designed to 
implement the report of the President's 
Committee on Civil Rights; to keep separate 
church and state; to liberalize immigration 
laws; to prohibit group libel; to investigate 
denazification policy. 

Bonamarte, Robert F., Sr., 429 Continental 
Building (formerly the Investment Build- 
ing), Fleet Reserve Association, Fifteenth and 
K Streets NW., Washington, D. C. (1) None. 
(2) See (1). (3) See (1). (4) None. (5) 
Legislation affecting the armed forces of the 
United States, and legislation affecting vet- 
erans of the United States. 

Borkin, Joseph, 1017 Ring Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., American-Indonesian Corp., 40 


Wall Street, New York City, N. Y. (1) No 
activity this quarter. (2) See (1). (3) See 
(1). (4) See (1). (5) See (1). 


Borkin, Joseph, 1017 Ring Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Federation for Railway Progress, 


1430 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. (1) No 
activity this quarter. (2) See (1). (3) See 
(1). (4) See (1). (5) See (1). 


Bourg, Clarence J., 510 Union Trust Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; American Sugar Cane 
League, main office, New Orleans, La.; Farmers 
and Manufacturers Beet Sugar Association, 
main Office, Saginaw, Mich. (1) $226.10 has 
been received and expended in connection 
with legislation and other contacts with the 
Government, of which not more than one- 
fourth has been expended ir. connection with 
legislation, such as taxicab fares about Wash- 
ington and an occasional lunch when Con- 
gress is in session. (2) See (1). (3) See (1). 
(4) Sugar Bulletin, of New Orleans, La.; 
Sugar Beet Journal, of Saginaw, Mich. (5) 
Any legislation affecting the domestic sugar 
industry. 

Bowden, R. B., 608 Hibbs Building, Wash- 
ington, C. D.; the Grain and Feed Dealers 
National Association, 100 Merchants’ Ex- 
change, St. Louis, Mo. (1) For refund, travel- 
ing expenses, $639.81; for salary and annual 
bonus gift, 85.500. (2) No travel expense or 
salary used for lobbying purposes. (3) No 
salary or traveling expense used for lobbying 
purposes. (4) None so far as known. (5) 
Legislation generally affecting grain and feed 
trade members of our association. No specific 
legislation in last quarter of 1949. 

Boyd, H. B., United States Beet Sugar Asso- 
ciation, 1001 Tower Building, Washington, 
D. C. (1) None. (2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.] 
(4) None. (5) Interested in legislation af- 
fecting sugar, but not employed for the pur- 
pose of supporting or opposing any legisla- 
tion. 

Boyd, William R., Jr., American Petroleum 
Institute, 50 West Fiftieth Street, New York, 
N. Y. (1) See attached schedule? for answers 
to items (1) to (5). (2) See (1). (3) See (1). 
(4) See (1). (5) See (1). 

Bradford, Ira P., 1108 Sixteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; Standard Oil Co. (In- 
diana), 910 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
III. (1) The undersigned has neither received 
nor expended any money during the quarter, 
September through December 1949, for the 
purposes as defined in section 307 (a) (b) of 
Public Law 610, My activities have consisted 
wholly of the maintenance of an information 
service for my company. (2) [Blank.] (3) 
[Blank.] (4) [Blank.] (5) Interested gen- 
erally in legislation affecting the petroleum 
industry. 5 

Bradley, Otis T., 15 Broad Street, New York, 
N. L.: Guaranty Trust Co., of New York, as 
trustee of the several trusts described as the 
Frances G, Phipps trust, Herbert Sanford 
Ward trust, Sarita E. Barclay trust, and Col- 
ville Herbert Sanford Barclay trust, under 
indenture dated December 24, 1913, and 
various indenture supplemental thereto 
made by Charles H. Sanford, 140 Broadway, 
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New York, N. Y. (1) None. (2) [Blank.] 
(3) [Blank.] (4) None. (5) The employ- 
ment is for the purpose of attempting to se- 
cure an amendment to the Federal Gift Tax 
Acts involving gifts in trust and the effect 
for gift-tax purposes of the surrender by 
the grantor of a retained power to alter the 
disposition of the property but not in any 
way beneficial to himself, and the employ- 
ment is expected to continue until such 
amendment is either secured or rejected. 

Brady, Joseph E., Brewery Workers Inter- 
national Union, 2347 Vine Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. (1) None. (2) [Blank.]| (3) [Blank.] 
(4) None. (5) Oppose dry legislation. 

Brewbaker, James M., National Association 
of Manufacturers, 623 Continental (Invest- 
ment) Building, Washington, D. C. (1) Re- 
ceipts: Salary, $2,375; expenses reimbused by 
employers, $789.56; expenditures, $789.56. 
(2) Expenses paid to various restaurants, 
hotels, taxicabs, railroads, and airlines. (3) 
Traveling, attending meetings to discuss gen- 
eral conditions in Washington of interest to 
business and industry in particular. (4) 
[Blank,] (5) All bills affecting the following 
subjects: National labor policy, portal-to- 
portal wage claims, tax laws, reduction of 
Federal expenditures, control of atomic en- 
ergy, Federal subsidization of research, 
patents, and trade-marks, wartime control 
powers, and revision of the SEC and RFC 
Acts. 

Bright,’ O. O., 1302 Eightieenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; Southern Pine Industry 
Committee, New Orleans, La. (1) Salary, 
$1,200; expenses, $69.95. (2) To various ho- 
tels, cab drivers, etc. (3) See (2). (4) 
None. (5) Any legislation affecting the 
lumber manufacturing industry. 

Bright, O. O., 1802 Eighteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; Southern Pine Industry 
Committee, New Orleans, La. (1) Salary, 
$1,200; expenses, $40.73. (2) To various ho- 
tels, cab drivers, etc. (3) See (2). (4) None. 
(5) Any legislation affecting the lumber 
manufacturing industry. 

Brightman, Melvin H., Dairy Industry 
Committee, 1112 Barr Building, Washington, 
D.C. (1) $3,000 salary as executive secretary 
of the Dairy Industry Committee, (2) None. 
(3) None. (4) None. (5) To observe legis- 
lation possibly affecting the dairy industry. 

Brinegar, David F., Central Arizona Project 
Association, 510 Goodrich Building, Phoenix, 
Ariz. (1) $222.08. (2) Hotel keepers, trans- 
portation agencies, merchants, restaurateurs, 
and others. (3) For goods and services. (4) 
None. (5) S. 75 and H. R. 934, 925. 

Britton, Earle R. (employed by American 
Federation of Labor), 3235 Wilmot Street, 
Columbia, S. C., and Washington, D. C. (1) 
Time spent in Washington August 22-26, ex- 
penses and travel, $153.29; time spent in 
Washington September 21-28, expenses and 
travel, $169.71. In addition to expenses my 
salary is $80 per week. (2) Hamilton Hotel, 
Seaboard Air Line Railway, and long-distance 
telephone. (3) Actual travel and necessary 
expenses thereto. (4) The South Carolina 
Labor News, Columbia, S. C. (5) Legislation 
for the common people. 

Brockenbrough, Eugene W., Institute of 
Shortening and Edible Oils, Inc., 1025 Ver- 
mont Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. (1) 
Registrant received regular salary shown in 
registration statement; none of his activities 
concerned the purposes set forth in Public 
Law 601, section 307 (a) and (b). (2) None, 
(3) None. (4) None, (5) Legislation con- 
cerning or affecting fats and oils, 

Brooding, Milton E., California Packing 
Corp., 101 California Street, San Francisco, 
Calif. (1) An annual salary is received by 
registrant from the employer, California 
Packing Corp., for all duties performed by 
him, of which not to exceed about $4,000 per 
annum is devoted to activities covered by the 
Lobbying Act. The allocable portion of this 
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amount, applying to the fourth quarter, 1949, 
is estimated to be about $1,200. Total ex- 
penses incurred during this quarter, of which 
an indeterminable amount applies to activ- 
ities covered by Public Law 601, are as fol- 
lows: Transportation, air lines, railroads, 
auto, $529.66; hotels, restaurants, inciden- 
tals, $830.94; total, $1,360.60. (2) Railroads, 
air lines, hotels, restaurants, etc. (3) Travel, 
entertainment, and incidental expenses. (4) 
[Blank.] (5) Proposed legislation affecting 
food processing and related activities. 

Brooks, A. E., 2202 Fort Worth National 
Bank Building, Fort Worth, Tex.; American 
Chamber of Commerce of Mexico, Cook 
Building, Mexico, D. F, (1) Expenses, 
$207.08. (2) American Airlines, $163.48; 
Washington Hotel, $12; taxi fare, $6.90; 
meals and tips, $18; telegram, $1.90. (3) 
Round trip to Washington, $168.48; hotel 
bill, $12; taxi, $6.90; meals and tips, $18; 
telegram, $1.90. (4) None, (5) To exempt 
from income taxes income derived from 
sources abroad by nonresident United States 
citizens actively engaged in a trade or busi- 
ness abroad. 

Brooks, William F., National Grain Trade 
Council, 604 Hibbs Building, Washington, 
D. C. (1) Salary and expenses received 
during period amounted to $4,153.17, of 
which less than $5 was spent for any pur- 
pose covered by the act. (2) Taxicab fares, 
no one of which was in excess of 50 cents. 
(3) Transportation. (4) None other than 
weekly newsletter published by employer, 
(5) Legislation affecting agriculture in gen- 
eral and the grain trade in particular. 

Brown,’ Edgar G., National Negro Council, 
1717 Euclid Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
(1) $325 membership contributions; ex- 
pended, $615.79. (2) Various. (3) Print- 
ing, publicity and advertising, postage, tele- 
phone and telegrams, railroad transportation. 
(4) None. (5) President's civil-rights legis- 
lation, FEPC, antilynch, anti-poll-tax, non=- 
segregation and nondiscrimination amend- 
ments to pending measures of housing, edu- 
cation, health, etc. 

Brown, Edgar G., National Negro Council, 
1717 Euclid Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
(1) 8430 membership contributions; ex- 
pended, $621.84. (2) Various. (8) Printing, 
publicity and advertising, etc. (4) None. 
(5) President's civil-rights legislation, FEPC, 
antilynch, anti-poll-tax, and nonsegregation 
and nondiscrimination amendments to 
pending measures of housing, education, 
health, etc. 

Brown, Frederick E., Continental Building, 
Washington, D. C.; Eastern Meat Packers’ 
Association, Inc. (1) La Roe, Brown & 
Winn, law firm, received from the Eastern 
Meat Packers’ Association, Inc., $1,500, total 
of monthly payments for general legal serv- 
ices, of which I received a share as partner, 
(2) No payment made to any other person. 
(3) [Blank.] (4) None. (5) S. 56, H. R. 
2734, Brannan farm plan, imports of Polish 
hams, livestock subsidies, H, R. 4538. 

Brown, Frederick E., National Independent 
Meat Packers Association, Continental Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. (1) La Roe, Brown 
& Winn, law firm, received from the National 


“Independent Meat Packers Association, 


$4,500, total of monthly payments for gen- 
eral legal services, of which I received a 
share as partner. (2) No payment made to 
any other person. (3) [Blank.] (4) None. 
(5) S. 56, H. R. 2734, Brannan farm plan, 
imports of Polish hams, livestock subsidies, 
H. R. 4538. 

Brown, Lund & Fitzgerald (Wendell Lund, 
a partner in this firm, performs no service 
under this arrangement and does not par- 
ticipate in the fee), Washington Loan and 
Trust Building, Ninth and F Streets NW., 
Washington, D. C.; National Association of 
Flectric Cos., 1200 Eighteeth Street NW. 
Washington, D. C. (1) Received $7,520.30; 
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expended $9,030.38. (2) See attached sheet? 
(3) See attached sheet. (4) None. (5) Any 
legislation that might affect the members of 
the National Association of Electric Cos. 

Brown, Paul W., Sears, Roebuck & Co., 925 
South Homan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. (1) 
Traveling expense funds, $271.35; circulars, 
$4,103.80. (2) Hotels, air lines, railroads, 
taxis, restaurants, telegraph company, tele- 
phone company, Richter-McCall & Co., R. R. 
Donnelley & Sons. (3) Personal transporta- 
tion and living expenses while traveling. 
Cost of producing circular reporting to cus- 
tomers contemplated size and weight re- 
strictions in the present legislation before 
Congress. (4) Circulars, as described above. 
(5) Not employed to support or oppose leg- 
islation. As company operating executive 
responsible for transportation costs, am in- 
terested in postal rate legislation. 

Brown, Russell B., Independent Petroleum 
Association of America, 1110 Ring Building, 
Washington, D. C. (1) Salary previously re- 
ported, plus the following expenses which 
might be considered within the scope of the 
act, $40. (2) See (3) below. (3) Taxi fares. 
(4) My normal duties include periodic re- 
porting to members of the association on 
pending legislation. (5) Iam not employed 
to support or oppose any specific legislation. 
My duties include that of maintaining sur- 
veillance of legislation which might affect 
the petroleum industry and taking such ac- 
tion with respect to such legislation as di- 
rected by the association. 

Bryans, William A., ITI, 1044 Gas and Elec- 
tric Building, Denver, Colo.; Public Service 
Co, of Colorado, 900 Fifteenth Street, Denver, 
Colo. (1) None. (2) None. (3) None. (4) 
None. (5) Registrant is of counsel for Pub- 
lic Service Co. of Colorado and in that con- 
nection, as a part of such employment, is 
opposing proposed legislation for appropria- 
tions for the Bureau of Reclamation for the 
construction of certain electric power trans- 
mission lines in the State of Colorado. 

Bryson, Jack, Motion Picture Association of 
America, Inc., 1600 Eye Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) Salary received, $6,280.79; 
expended, $6,280.79. (2) To self. (3) For 
personal and family needs. No sums received 
or expended in connection with activities 
covered by act. (4) None. (5) Legislation 
affecting the motion-picture industry. 

Buchanan,’ Thomas G., Jr., room 517, 930 F 
Street NW., Washington, D. C.; Civil Rights 
Congress, 205 East Forty-second Street, New 
York, N. Y. (1) Received no pay during 
third quarter, 1949, from national New York 
office of Civil Rights Congress; received $60 
from Washington chapter of Civil Rights 
Congress; received $60 from National Com- 
mittee To Defeat the Mundt bill, 930 K Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. (2) Personal ex- 
penditures. (3) Miscellaneous expenses, in- 
cluding transportation, purchase of papers 
and periodicals, phone calls, etc. (4) CRC 
legislative bulletin, distributed to chapters 
of the organization. (5) Supported House 
Resolution 60, H. R. 115, H. R. 21, H. R. 22, 
H. R. 23, H. R. 2050; opposed H. R. 1002, H. R. 
1430, H. R. 3342. 

Buchanan, Thomas G., Jr., room 517, 930 F 


Street NW., Washington, D. C.; Civil Rights- 


Congress, 205 East Forty-second Street, New 
York, N. Y. (1) No money received during 
fourth quarter, 1949, for expenditure subject 
to Lobbying Act. (2) See (1). (3) See (1). 
(4) See (1). (5) See (1). 

Buck, Mrs. J. L. Blair, 1734 N Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. (1) October, November, 
December 1949; $968.31 travel and miscella- 
neous expense in connection with work of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
(2) See question (1). (3) See question (1). 
(4) General Federation Clubwoman and 
State Federation magazines. (5) Not em- 
ployed for pay. The president of the Gen- 
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eral Federation supports or opposes legisla- 
tion and asks the organization membership 
to do likewise, when authority for such ac- 
tion has been provided through the adoption 
of a resolution in national convention. 

Buckman, Henry Holland, consulting engi- 
neer, 405 Dorset Avenue, Chevy Chase, Md.; 
Florida Inland Navigation District, Citizens 
Bank Building, Bunnell, Fla. (1) Received 
from Florida Inland Navigation District, 
Citizens Bank Building, Bunnell, Fia., for 
professional services, pro rata, $1,350; for re- 
imbursement for long-distance telephone 
calls and miscellaneous expenses, pro rata, 
$141.63; expended, pro rata, for long-dis- 
tance telephone calls and miscellaneous ex- 
penses, $141.63. (2) Chesapeake & Fotomac 
Telephone Co. and others, all of Washington, 
D. C. (3) Long-distance telephone calls, 
telegrams, taxicab fares, and miscellaneous 
petty-cash expenditures. (4) None. (5) In- 
terested in all legislation relating to river 
and harbor works, flood control, and other 
water use and conservation. Specifically in- 
terested in all Department of the Army civil- 
functions appropriations bills. 

Buckman, Henry Holland (consulting engi- 
neer), 405 Dorset Avenue, Chevy Chase, Md.; 
the Vulcan Detinning Co., Sewaren, N. J. 
(1) Received from the Vulcan Detinning Co., 
of Sewaren, N. J., for professional services, 
pro rata, $800; for reimbursement for long- 
distance telephone calls, pro rata, $18.47; ex- 
pended, pro rata, for long-distance telephone 
calls, $29.08. (2) Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co., Washington, D.C. (3) Long- 
distance telephone calls. (4) None. (5) In- 
terested in all legislation relating to tin, de- 
tinning, tin smelting, steel, and related sub- 
jects, including S. 1433, H. R. 2585, S. 1342, 
H. R. 3524, and House Joint Resolution 324. 

Bugbee, George, American Hospital Asso- 
ciation, 18 East Division Street, Chicago, III. 
(1) Quarterly salary, $5,374.98; reimburse- 
ment for travel, $1,576.75. (2) Various air 
lines, railroads, hotels, and recipients of mis- 
cellaneous amounts for taxicabs, meals, and 
similar necessary expenses. (3) Necessary 
traveling expenses as indicated. (4) Hos- 
pitals, the official journal of the American 
Hospital Association; trustee, the journal for 
members of hospital governing boards. (5) 
Legislation which might affect the quality of 
hospital service to the people of this country. 

Building Products Institute, 1032 Shore- 
ham Building, Washington, D. C. (1) See 
attached sheet. The Building Products In- 
stitute is an organization devoted to eco- 
nomic research and analysis of trends in 
construction, disseminating its findings to 
those interested in the construction industry 
and to the public. However, in view of cer- 
tain provisions of the regulation of Lobby- 
ing Act of 1946 concerning what constitutes 
“principal purpose” and the phrase “to in- 
fluence directly or indirectly the passage or 
defeat of any legislation,” etc., we are filing 
this form giving a full disclosure of the in- 
formation required under the act. (2) See 
attached sheet. (3) See attached sheet.? (4) 
Construction trends, press releases, and cer- 
tain economic studies. (5) Proposals which 
may affect the producers of building ma- 
terials. 

Bulow, William J., Jr., Munsey Building, 
Washington, D. C.; American Nurses Asso- 
ciation, 1790 Broadway, New York, N. Y. (1) 
Money received, none; money expended, 
$11.75. (2) Various transportation, tele- 
phone, and telegraph companies and United 
States post office. (3) Customary business 
expense for transportation, telephone calls, 
telegrams, and postage. (4) None. (5) Leg- 
islation relating to nurses, nursing or health, 
in which the American Nurses Association is 
interested. 

Bulow, William J., Jr., Munsey Building, 
Washington, D. C.; National Postal Commit- 
tee for Books, 62 West Forty-seventh Street, 
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New York, N. Y. (1) Money received, $4,000; 
money expended, $50.40. (2) Various trans- 
portation, telephone and telegraph com- 
panies and United States post office. (3) 
Customary business expense for transporta- 
tion, telephone calls, telegrams, and post- 
age. (4) None. (5) Postage rate legislation. 

Bundy, William P., 701 Union Trust Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; Northwest Horticul- 
tural Council, Wenatchee, Wash. (1) This 
representation is carried on jointly with 
Howard C. Westwood. Mr. Westwood's finan- 
cial statement gives the amounts received 
and expended, to whom paid, for what pur- 
poses, and the replies to the other items on 
this form. January 1, 1950, Messrs. Howard 
C. Westwood and William P. Bundy have 
withdrawn as representatives of the North- 
west Horticultural Council. (2) [Blank.] 
(3) [Blank.] (4) [Blank.] (5) [Blank.] 

Bunje,’ Ralph B., Western Cotton Growers 
Association of California, Agricultural Labor 
Bureau of the San Joaquin Valley, Inc., 2044 
Mariposa Street, Fresno, Calif. (1) In addi- 
tion to regular salary from Western Cotton 
Growers Association of California and Agri- 
cultural Labor Bureau of the San Joaquin 
Valley, as reported on Form B, filed in Janu- 
ary 1949, received expenses reimbursements 
of $1,393.32, which might be construed as re- 
lating to legislative activity. (2) United Air 
Lines, $324.19; railways, $378.65; Hotel Stat- 
ler and Wardman Park Hotel, $235.75; meals 
out, entertainment, taxi fare, $329.40; tele- 
phone and telegraph, $125.33. (3) Expenses 
to and from Washington, D. C., and while 
there connected with legislative activity. 
(4) None. (5) Cotton-allotment legislation. 

Bunje, Ralph B., Western Cotton Growers 
Association of California, Agricultural La- 
bor Bureau of the San Joaquin Valley, Inc., 
2044 Mariposa Street, Fresno, Calif. (1) In 
addition to regular salary from Western Cot- 
ton Growers Association of California and 
Agricultural Labor Bureau of the San 
Joaquin Valley, as reported on Form B, filed 
in January 1949, received expense reimburse- 
ment of $685.62, which might be construed 
as relating to legislative activity. (2) United 
Air Lines, $324.19; Hotel Statler, meals out, 
entertainment, taxi fare, telephone and tele- 
graph, etc., $333.43. (3) Expenses to and 
from Washington, D. C., and while there con- 
nected with legislative activity. (4) A report 
to cotton growers of California. (5) Cotton- 
allotment legislation. : 

Burdick, Roy D., 310 Wallace Building, 
Little Rock, Ark.; Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., 
1001 Grand Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. (1) 
Retainer fee, $900; expenses, $118.05; total, 
$1,018.05. (2) Various parties, $118.05. (3) 
Travel and office expenses. (4) None. (5) 
Authorization of and appropriations for a 
flocd-control project on Little River, Okla. 
and Ark. : 

Burger, George J., room 810, 250 West 
Fifty-seventh Street, New York, N. Y. (1) 
Received $6,544.54 from operating Burger 
Tire Consultant Service, publishing National 
Independent, and as vice president in charge 
of legislative activities, Washington office, 
National Federation of Independent Busi- 
ness. Disbursements, $4,565.19. (2) General 
office expenses. (3) Publications, weekly 
bulletin, travel expenses. (4) National In- 
dependent, Burger Tire Consultant Service, 
weekly bulletin. (5) Tire bill, antitrust leg- 
islation, all legislation affecting independ- 
ent business. 

Burger, George J., room 810, 250 West 
Fifty-seventh Street, New York, N. Y. (1) 
Received $5,259.68 from operating Burger 
Tire Consulting Service, publishing National 
Independent, and acting as vice president in 
charge of Washington office of National Fed- 
eration of Independent Business, Inc. Ex- 
pended $4,715.69 for general office expenses, 
(2) General office expenses. (3) Publica- 


tions, weekly bulletin, travel expenses. (4) 
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National Independent, Burger Tire Consult- 
ant Service Weekly Bulletin. (5) Tire bill, 
antitrust legislation, all legislation affecting 
independent business. 

Burke, Edward R., 314 Southern Building, 
Washington, D. C.; Hawaii Statehood Com- 
mission, Honolulu, T. H. (1) Received $5,000 
annual retainer, year 1950. (2) No expendi- 
tures. (3) [Blank.] (4) None. (5) Sup- 
port of all legislation for statehood for 
Hawaii. 

Burnham, George B., 111 First Street NE, 
Washington, D. C.; various stockholders of 
the Burnham Chemical Co., 5653 College Ave- 
nue, Oakland, Calif. (1) The sum of about 
$343.72 was received from numerous stock- 
holders from October 1 to December 31, 1949, 
to be used on lobby work. The same amount 
was expended during that period. (2) G. B. 
Burnham. (3) Salary of secretary, printing 
and mailing literature, and other miscel- 
laneous expenses to promote favorable in- 
terest in bills S. 1910 and H. R. 4985, to 
amend the antitrust laws. (4) None. (5) 
Supporting bills S. 1910 and H. R. 4985, to 
amend the antitrust laws. 

Burr, Robert M., National Electrical Manu- 
facturers Association, 155 East Forty-fourth 
Street, New York, N. Y. (1) Allocated salary 
and pay roll overhead received. (2) None, 
(3) None (see 2 above). (4) [Blank.] (5) 
Legislation to remove excise taxes on electric 
refrigerators, electric ranges, electric water 
heaters, domestic electric appliances, com- 
mercial electric cooking equipment, and elec- 
tric fans. 

Burrows, Orrin A., International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, AFL, 1200 Fif- 
teenth Street NW, Washington, D. C. (1) 
$1,936.97 (salary for October, November, and 
December, 1949). (2) None. (3) None. (4) 
The Electrical Workers Journal. (5) All 
legislation affecting the electrical workers in 
particular and labor in general. 

Butler, Eugene J., National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW, Washington, D. C. (1) $2,350 salary for 
8 months. (2) $552.88 paid to various per- 
sons for printing, postage, transportation, 
meals, long-distance telephone calls and 
hotels. (3) Salary for 3 months. Printing, 
postage, transportation, meals, long-distance 
telephone calls and hotels. (4) None. (5) 
All legislation affecting religion, charitable, 
and educational institutions and organiza- 
tions. 

Caffey, John W., Wine Institute, 830 South- 
eastern Building, Greensboro, N. C. (1) No 
expense incurred other than transportation 
to and from Washington, D. C., together with 
hotel bills, (2) Eastern Air Lines and May- 
flower Hotel. (3) To pay personal expenses 
incidental to trip to Washington for purpose 
of conferring with Members of the House 
and Senate. (4) None. (5) Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act. 

Carpenter, Austin W., New York Associated 
Businessmen, Inc., Sherburne, N. Y. (1) No 
money received or expended for lobbying 
purposes during quarter covered by this re- 
port. (2) No one. (3) None. (4) None. 
(5) [Blank.] 

Carter, Albert E., 1026 Sixteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., 245 Market Street, San Francisco, 
Calif. (1) Received $3,000 as compensation; 
reimbursed $626.71 for expenses; advanced 
$1,114.40, which will be reimbursed as fol- 
lows: Munsey Real Estate Co., $525; travel; 
incidentals, $5.65. (2) To Munsey Real 
Estate Co. and various persons. (3) Rent, 
travel, and incidentals. (4) [Blank.] (5) 
Retained to represent the company before 
administrative agencies and commissions 
and on legislative matters affecting the com- 
pany’s interest. 

Carter,’ Asa L., 325 Ashland Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., petitioners and their due succes- 
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sors and joining associates at and after War 
Department file No. 7040, April 7, 1933 (287 
U. S. 619), extended to all abutters on B-lines 
duly and precisely mapped herein. (1) Ire- 
ceived and expended only $111.17, costs and 
disbursements herein divided; petty cash, 
clerical work, searching records, and address- 
ing mail, $57.15; and for postage, printing, 
telephoning, bus and carfares, etc., 642.02. 
(2) It was paid to postmasters, printers, pub- 
lic service companies, and standard clerical 
help at Pittsburgh, Pa. (3) For the purpose 
of furthering sentiment for a Rainhill prize 
for the best B-line antidrag way (antifriction 
wheels) electric big inch pipe train locomo- 
tive and train booster (regenerative stop 
start) for major heavy freight, maximum 2 
miles and minimum time and freight rate. 
(4) I publish nowhere except by first-class 
mail to abutters and contributors and their 
due and immediate representatives. (5) 
Everything for or against B-line respectively. 
I include that set forth in last two quarter 
reports also. Supplement (for 1949) House 
bills 5867, 6117, 6119, and 6281. 

Carter, Clarence B., Railroad Pension Con- 
ference, P. O. Box 798, New Haven, Conn. 
(1) $10.88 for phone calls and telegrams. (2) 
Clarence B. Carter. (3) Phone calls and tel- 
egrams, (4) Railroad Pension Conference 
Bulletin. (5) Passage of S. 1826 and H. R. 
4123. 

Carter, Jack, Veterans-of Foreign Wars of 
the United States, 1026 Seventeenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. (1) $400 per month 
as salary minus social-security and with- 
holding taxes; $14.90 as expenses for trans- 
portation and luncheons in connection with 
legislative activities. (2) No record kept of 
recipients of taxicab fares and luncheons. 
(3) Transportation, social obligations, and 
(4) VFW 
Foreign Service, VFW Legislative Newsletter. 
(5) Legislation affecting all veterans and 
their dependents in relation to employment, 
hospitalization, rehabilitation, pensions, dis- 
ability compensation and housing; welfare of 
servicemen of the armed forces and their 
dependents; matters relating to the national 
security, immigration and naturalization, 
the combating of subversive activities; and 
the furtherance of a sound foreign policy; 
other matters included in the resolutions 
adopted by the national encampment and 
the national council of administration. 

Carver, Leslie O., associate general counsel, 
National Paint, Varnish, and Lacquer Asso- 
ciation, 1500 Rhode Island Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) Salary at the rate 
of $7,000 per annum for performance of reg- 
ular and usual duties incidental to my em- 
ploymcnt. Expenses for travel, hotel, sub- 
sistence, and incidentals totaled $81.87, $1 
of which was spent for activities contem- 
plated by the act. (2) Taxi drivers. (3) 
Transportation between Washington office 
and the Capitol. (4) None. (5) Conference 
for purpose of expressing interest in smog- 
control legislation and tendering cooperation 
of our scientists, 

Case, Fox, 815 Seventeenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; national education com- 
mittee, American Medical Association; 1 La 
Salle Street Building, Chicago, III. (1) 
Salary same as reported on form B. A total 
of $436.18 received to cover out-of-pocket 
expenses during the last quarter. The at- 
tached fourth quarterly report, 1949, com- 
pletes my assignment and employment, April 
15, 1949, to November 30, 1949, as Washing- 
ton, D. C., correspondent for the national 
education committee, American Medical 
Association. (2) Pennsylvania Railroad Pull- 
man Co., taxies, bus, streetcars; Washington, 
Chicago, Harrisburg, Pa., and Baltimore, Md., 
hotels, restaurants, cafes; Western Union; 
apartment business phone; pay-station 
phone; local and long-distance calls; news- 
papers, magazines, Congressional Record; 
postage stamps; miscellaneous, various indi- 
viduals in nominal amounts, (3) Transpor- 
tation, $231.48; hotel rooms, meals, $108.72; 
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telegrams, telephones, $32.22; extra file and 
mail clippings, newspapers, magazines, 


$36.58; postage stamps, $1.98; miscellaneous, 
tips, etc., $15.20. (4) None. (5) Any legisla- 
tion pertaining to compulsory health taxa- 
tion. 

Case, Ralph H., 889 National Press Building, 
Washington, D. C.; Sioux Tribe of Indians, 
Cheyenne River Reservation, S. Dak., under 
attorney's contract approved May 20, 1948, by 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs (Oahe Dam 
project), Cheyenne Agency, S. Dak. (1) Re- 
ceipts, none; expenditures, none. (2) 
[Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) None. (5) H. R. 
5372 and S. 1468. 

Case, Ralph H., 889 National Press Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; Sioux Tribe of In- 
dians, Standing Rock Reservation, N. Dak. 
and S. Dak., under attorney contract ap- 
proved May 12, 1949, by Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs—Oahe Dam project, Fort Yates, 
N. Dak. (1) Receipts, None. Reimbursable 
expense incurred under attorney’s contract: 
Telegram, $2.16. (2) Western Union. (3) 
Communication. (4) None. (5) H. R. 5372 
and S. 1488. 

Case, Ralph H., 889 National Press Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; three affillated tribes, 
Fort Berthold Reservation, N. Dak., under 
attorney’s supplemental contract approved 
December 10, 1946, by Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs—Garrison Dam project, Elbo- 
woods, N. Dak. (1) Receipts, $1,000, com- 
pensation for services rendered under at- 
torney’s contract for period July 1 to Sep- 
tember 30, 1949; expenditures, $1.35 reim- 
bursable expense (telegram) and $3.37 reim- 
bursable expense (photastats in connection 
with conferences re House Joint Resolution 
33). (2) Western Union and Photostat Co. 
(3) Communication; use in conferences. 
(4) None. (5) House Joint Resolution 33 
(Public Law 437) and Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 11. 

Casey, D. E., American Taxpayers Associa- 
tion, Inc., 419 Munsey Building, Washington, 


D. C. (1) Received as salary $2,649.99. (2) 
None. (3) None. (4) None. (5) None spe- 
cified. , 


Casey, Joseph E., Committee for Equaliza- 
tion of Tobacco Taxes, suite 701, 1025 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. (1) 
None. (2) [Blank] (3) [Blank.] (4) 
[Blank.] (5) H. R. 2016, which provides for 
a fair and equitable tax on cigarettes depend- 
ing upon the price at which these cigarettes 
are sold. 

Caskie, Maxwell, Reynolds Metals Co., 417 
Barr Building, Washington, D. C. (1) No 
expenditures. (2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.] 
(4) [Blank.] (5) None this quarter. 

Cates,’ Larry, 1185 National Press Building, 
Air Line Pilots Association, 3145 West Sixty- 
third Street, Chicago, III. (1) Received, 
$1,861.57; expended, $232.50. (2) Various 
companies and business firms for transporta- 
tion, communications, gasoline, oil, airplane 
operation, miscellaneous. entertainment, 
meals, hotels, tips, and incidental expenses. 
(3) Travel and all expenses in connection 
therewith, taxi, telegraph, telephone, etc. 
(4) Air Line Pilot. (5) All legislation con- 
cerning aviation safety and hours, wages, and 
working conditions of pilots on our com- 
mercial air lines, 

Cates, Larry, 1185 National Press Building, 
Washington, D. C., Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion (as Washington representative), 3145 
West Sixty-third Street, Chicago, III. (1). 
Received, $1,946.02; expended, $317.25. (2) 
Various companies and business firms for 
transportation, communications, gasoline, 
oil, airplane operation, miscellaneous enter- 
tainment, meals, hotels, tips, and incidental 
expenses. (3) Travel and all expenses in 
connection therewith; taxi, telegraph, tele- 
phone, etc. (4) Air Line Pilot. (5) All legis- 
lation concerning aviation safety and hours, 
wages, and working conditions of pilots on 
our commercial air lines. 
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Chace, William E., The National Fertilizer 
Association, Inc., 616 Continental Building, 
Washington, D.C. (1) Of salary received by 
me during the preceding calendar quarter, 
$20 may be allocable to attempts to influence 
the passage or defeat of legislation. (2) 
{Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) Fertilizer News, 
Fertilizer Review, Agronomic Notes and 
Pasture Progress, all published by the Na- 
tional Fertilizer Association, Inc., Washing- 
ton, D. C. I prepared an article, published 
in the fiftieth anniversary edition of Ander- 
son (S. C.) Daily Mail, on the history of the 
fertilizer industry in South Carolina. (5) 
Any legislation that might affect the manu- 
facture or distribution of fertilizer or the 
general agricultural economy, including such 
bills in the Eighty-first Congress as H. R. 
2756, H. R. 855, and E. R. 3045. 

Chamblin, Walter, Jr., 623 Investment 
Building, Washington, D. C.; National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, 14 West Forty- 
ninth Street, New York, N. Y. (1) Receipts, 
salary $6,250; expenses in Washington re- 
imbursed employer, $1,216.59; expenditures 
in Washington, $1,216.59. See attached 
statement? (2) Expenses paid to hotels, 
restaurants, taxicabs, telephone company, 
trade associations, and clubs. (3) Attending 
meetings and making speeches to discuss 
general conditions in Washington of interest 
to business and industry in particular. (4) 
[Blank.] (5) Bills affecting national labor 
policy, tax laws, reduction of Federal ex- 
penditures, Federal subsidization of research, 
patents and trade-marks, control powers, for- 
eign aid, Federal housing, Government com- 
petition with business and such other mat- 
ters as may affect industry. 

Cherry, L. Byron, General Electric Co., 570 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. (1) In- 
asmuch as I have not done, and do not plan 
to do, any further work in this connection, I 
hereby withdraw my registration. Accord- 
ingly, this is to advise you that I will have 
no occasion to file any further reports unless, 
of course, I should at some future time en- 
gage in any activity which would require re- 
registration and the filing of reports in ac- 
cordance therewith. Since registrant did no 
work on legislative matters during this 
period, no portion of registrant’s salary allo- 
eated to this matter. (2) None. (3) None. 
(4) None. (5) None. 

Christman,’ Elisabeth, National Women’s 
Trade Union League of America, 317 Ma- 
chinists Building, Washington, D. C. (1) 
$595 salary as secretary-treasurer of the Na- 
tional Women’s Trade Union League. Legis- 
lative work is only one phase of the program 
of the league. My work is predominantly 
administrative, but a small percentage of my 
time is spent in activities in furtherance of 
our legislative program. (2) No money ex- 
pended except for an occasional taxi fare. 
(3) [Blank.] (4) Life and Labor Bulletin, 
the league’s monthly publication. (5) Tes- 
tified at the hearings in support of the bill 
for the extension of labor education service. 

Clarke, David R., 120 S. La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Ill.; National Metal Trades Associa- 
tion, 122 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
III. (1) Approximately $250. (2) None, 
(8) None. (4) None. (5) Legislation affect- 
ing manufacturers generally. 

Clorety,’ Joseph A., Jr., American Veterans 
Committee, Inc. (AVC), 1200 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) Salary of $7,500 per 
year for position of national vice chairman 
of the American Veterans Committee plus 
not more than $5 per month for expenses in 
connection with legislative work. (2) Jo- 
seph A. Clorety, Jr. (3) To execute duties as 
national vice chairman of the organization, 
of which not more than 10 percent involve 
activities under the Lobbying Act. (4) AVO 
Bulletin. (5) Legislation relating to inter- 
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national, domestic, and veterans’ affairs in 
accordance with national platform of the 
American Veterans Committee. 

Cohn, Marcus, American Jewish Commit- 
tee, 1420 New York Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. (1) Marcus Cohn. (2) Marcus 
Cohn. (3) During a typical month, the reg- 
istrant devotes a maximum of 5 percent of 
his time to matters which may possibly be 
regarded as embraced in section 308 (a) of 
Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress. 
The figures set forth for the months of July, 
August, and September 1949, are based upon 
that percentage. Salary, $93.75; travel, $5.66; 
telephone, $10.45; office and miscellaneous 
expenses, $24.96. (4) I have supplied infor- 
mation to the general press on immigration 
and other matters in which the American 
Jewish Committee is interested. (5) Legis- 
lation dealing with immigration and the 
President's civil-rights program. 

Cohn, Marcus, 1420 New York Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C.; the American Jewish 
Committee, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. (1) Marcus Cohn. (2) Marcus Cohn. 
(3) During a typical week, the registrant 
devotes a maximum of 5 percent of his time 
to matters which may possibly be regarded 
as embraced in section 308 (a) of Public Law 
601, Seventy-ninth Congress. The 
set forth for the months of October, Novem- 
ber, and December 1949, are based upon that 
percentage: salary, $93.75; travel, $4.18; tele- 
phone, $15.70; office and miscellaneous ex- 
penses, $41.91. (4) I have supplied informa- 
tion to the general press on immigration and 
other matters in which the American Jewish 
Committee is interested. (5) Legislation 
dealing with immigration and the President's 
civil-rights program. 


Colborn, Miss Fern M., Division of Social. 


Education and Action, Board of Christian 
Education, Presbyterian Church, United 
States of America, 880 Witherspoon Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. (1) No expenses incurred 
during this period. (2) [Blank.] (3) Lob- 
bying in the interest of social legislation on 
which the Presbyterian General Assembly 
has taken action. (4) Social Progress (maga- 
zine), special bulletins. (5) Same as (3). 

Coleman, Russell, National Fertilizer As- 
sociation, Inc., 616 Continental Building, 
Washington, D.C. (1) Of salary received by 
me during the preceding calendar quarter, 
$50 may be allocable to attempt to influence 
the passage or defeat of legislation. (2) 
[Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) Fertilizer news, 
Fertilizer Review, Agronomic Notes, and 
Pasture Progress, all published by the Na- 
tional Fertilizer Association, Inc. I issued, 
in the customary manner, one press release 
regarding the visit to this country by the 
United Kingdom fertilizer manufacturing 
team, but am unable to give the names of 
newspapers in which it was published. (5) 
Any legislation that might affect the manu- 
facture or distribution of fertilizer or the 
general agricultural economy, including 
such bills in the Eighty-first Congress as 
H. R. 2756, H. R. 855, and H. R. 3045. 

Coles, Marvin J, 813 Washington Building, 
Washington, D. C.; committee of attorneys 
and accountants representing: Keystone 
Shipping Co., Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., 
Inc.; American President Lines, Ltd.; Grace 
Line, Inc.; Mississippi Shipping Co., Inc.: 
Moore-McCormack Lines, Inc.; Paco Tankers; 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc.; United Mail 
Steamship Co. Registrant does not directly 
represent any of these companies. (1) Dur- 
ing the past calendar quarter no money has 
been received; expenditures have been a total 
of $24.14. (2) Telephone company, taxicab 
companies, restaurants, etc. (3) Long-dis- 
tance telephone charges, luncheons, trans- 
portation, etc. (4) [Blank.] (5) The com- 
mittee by which registrant is retained is 
seeking clarification of the effect of section 
9 of the Merchant Ship Sales Act of 1946 in 
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computing the depreciation base for vessels 
affected by that section. 

Coles, Marvin J., 818 Washington Building, 
Washington, D. C.; New York Foreign Freight 
Forwarders and Brokers Association, Inc., 18 
Pearl Street, New York, N. Y. (1) During 
past calendar quarter registrant received 
legal fees from the New York Foreign Freight 
Forwarders and Brokers Association, Inc., in 
the amount of $600 and reimbursement for 
expenses in the amount of $192.91. (2) 
Printer, telephone company, restaurants, 
taxicab companies, etc. (3) Expenditures 
have been $94.81 for printing a brief, and the 
balance for incidental matters such as long- 
distance telephone calls, lunches, and trans- 
portation. (4) [Blank.] (5) Registrant has 
been employed as attorney to present to the 
Congress and to the governmental agencies 
concerned information concerning American- 
owned foreign freight forwarders and use of 
their services under the foreign relief pro- 
grams, 

Coles, Marvin J., 813 Washington Building, 
Washington, D. C.: Dichmann, Wright & 
Pugh, Inc., Western Union Building, Norfolk, 
Va. (1) During the past calendar quarter 
registrant has received no legal fees from 
Dichmann, Wright & Pugh, Inc.; out-of- 
pocket expenditures have been $14.24. (2) 
Payments have been made to the telephone 
and telegraph companies, taxicab companies, 
etc. (3) Long-distance telephone calls, tele- 
grams, transportation, etc. (4) [Blank.] 
(5) Legislation concerning the authority of 
the Maritime Commission to sell, charter, 
and operate vessels. 

Colgan, Howard O., Jr., Milbank, Tweed, 
Hope & Hadley, 15 Broad Street, New York, 
N. T. (1) None. (2) See (1). (8) See (1). 
(4) None. (5) See (1). Proposed Federal 
tax legislation affecting the interests of the 
Chase National Bank of the city of New York. 

Colgan, Howard O., Jr., Milbank, Tweed, 
Hope & Hadley, 15 Broad Street, New York, 
N. Y. (1) None. (2) See (1). (8) See (1). 
(4) None. (5) See (1). Proposed Federal 
tax legislation affecting the interests of the 
New York Stock Exchange and its members, 

Compton, R. T., National Association of 
Manufacturers, 623 Continental Building, 
Washington, D. C. (1) Receipts: Salary, 
$3,750; expenses relmbursed by employer, 
$901.46; expenditures, $901.46. (2) Expenses 
paid to various railroads, hotels, restaurants, 
taxicabs, telephone company, etc. (3) For 
expenses incurred in course of business, such 
as travel, meals and hotel accommodations, 
and expenses of conducting conferences for 
discussion of business matters. (4) [Blank.] 
(5) All legislation affecting industry, such as 
legislation relating to national labor policy, 
taxation, public expenditures, industrial con- 
trols, social security, research, patents, and 
investments. 

Comstock, Boyd, legislative assistant, leg- 

islative-Federal relations division, National 
Educational Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. (1) Salary, 
$660, which covers both legislative and non- 
legislative activities; on leave without pay 
November 1 to December 16; estimated for 
legislative service, $132; expenses, $9.80. (2) 
Self (salary). Expenses: Hotels, railroads, 
cabs, restaurants, etc. (3) Lodging, trans- 
portation, food, and customary personal ex- 
penses. (4) Legislative News Flash; NEA 
Journal (articles therein); informative ar- 
ticles in State educational magazines. (5) 
To support any and all legislation designed 
to strengthen public education in all of its 
areas. 
Condon, Arthur D., 815 Fifteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. O; S. H. Kress & Co., 
McCrory Stores Corp., W. T. Grant Co., Me- 
Lellan Stores Co., J. J. Newberry Co., H. L. 
Green Co., Inc. (1) $175.67 received for ex- 
penses from his firm and paid-for transpor- 
tation and long-distance-telephone calls, 
(2) See (1). (3) See (1). (4) None. (8) 
See statement attached to report for previous 
quarter, à 
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Condon, Arthur D., 815 Fifteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; see attached state- 
ment (1) $300 for expenses for 6 days in 
Panama. (2) Hotel bill and transportation. 
(3) [Blank.] (4) None. (5) Any legisla- 
tion affecting employers; none in above quar- 
ter. See attached statement. 

Cone, D. C., room 307, Labor Building, 10 
Independence Avenue SW., ashington, 
D. C.; Brotherhood of Railroad GP EEEIEE of 
America, 603 Wellington Avenue, Chicago, II 
(1) Annual compensation for 1949, $6,120. 
(2) D. C. Cone. (3) As vice president and 
part-time national legislative representative 
of the Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of 
America covering all service rendered, includ- 
ing services entirely unrelated to legislative 
matters. (4) [Blank.] (5) Legislation di- 
rectly and indirectly affecting the interests 
of labor generally, employees of carriers 
under the Railway Labor Act, and particu- 
larly the interests of the employees repre- 
sented by the Brotherhood of Railroad Sig- 
nalmen of America. 

Cone, John C., Pan American Airways, Inc., 
815 Fifteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
(1) During the quarter ended December 31, 
1949, I have not received or spent any funds 
in connection with legislation. (2) None 
received or spent in connection with legisla- 
tion. (3) Same as above. (4) None. (5) 
Not employed to support or oppose legislation 
but may be concerned with any legislation 
relating to aviation which may be pending. 

Conn,’ Donald D., Transportation Associa- 
tion of America, 180 North Wells Street, Chi- 
cago, III. (1) During the calendar quarter 
July 1 to September 80, 1949, my salary from 
the association was $7,500. The time spent 
in Washington in this period were the days 
of September 8, 9, 10, and 11, 1949. Ex- 
pended, $168.47. (2) See (1). (3) See (1). 
(4) None. (5) None. 

Conn., Donald D., Transportation Associa- 
tion of America, 130 North Wells Street, Chi- 
cago, III. (1) During the calendar quarter 
October 1 to December 31, 1949, my salary 
from the association was $7,500. The time 
spent in Washington in this period were the 
days of October 21, 22, 23, December 17, 18, 19, 
and 20, 1949. Expended, $319.73. (2) See 
(1). (8) See (1). (4) None. (5) None. 

Conroy, Eugene J., the Prudential Insur- 
ance Co. of America, 763 Broad Street, New- 
ark, N. J. (1) None. (2) [Blank.] (3) 
{Blank.] (4) [Blank.] (5) [Blank.] 

Cooper, J. Milton, room 544, Washington 
Building, Washington, D. C. (1) Money re- 
ceived: This is the usual attorney and client 
relationship. It is difficult to allocate what 
part of this employment may be subject to 
the act and, therefore, the entire compensa- 
tion for the quarter is reported, to wit: Na- 
tional Coal Association, Southern Building, 
Fifteenth and H Streets NW., Washington, 

. C., $3,000; National Lime Association, 927 
Fifteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. (re- 
talner fee previously reported). (2) No 
money expended. (3) [Blank.] (4) None. 
(5) Any legislation affecting the client. 

Cooperstock, John, 30 Bellingham Avenue, 
Revere, Mass.; Veterans’ Association Federal 
Employees, Naval Ship Yard, New York, Len- 
ruth Hall, Waverly and Myrtle Avenues, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (1) None, (2) Self. (3) 
Support or oppose veterans’ preference legis- 
lation when on official business and ordered 
by the association. (4) None. (5) None 
this quarter. 

Cortright, Frank W., National Association 
of Home Builders, Suite 1116, 1028 Connect- 
icut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. (1) 
See rider attached (2) Paid out in cash to 
taxes, restaurants, hotels, telephone and 
telegraph companies, etc. (3) Transporta- 
tion, telephones, telegrams, tips, etc. (4) 
See rider attached. (5) I am not employed 
to support or oppose any legislation, but I 
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am the executive vice president of the trade 
association of the home-building industry. 
In that capacity it is incumbent upon me 
to supervise, among other things, the work 
of the association’s legislative department. 
‘The function of that department of the asso- 
ciation is to follow all legislation affecting 
the home-building industry; to advise the 
membership of the association of all such 
legislation; and to make known to the public 
and to the Congress the opinion of the mem- 
bership on all such legislation. 

Costello, John M., 2737 Devonshire Place 
NW., Washington, D. C.; The American 
League for an Undivided Ireland, Charles 
T. Rice, 122 East Forty-second Street, New 
York City, N. Y. (1) Received as fees for 
services, $750; received as reimbursement for 
expenditures, $769.20. (2) Government 
Printing Office, $688.39; Capitol Hill Press, 
Truman Ward, $65.35; the C. & P. Telephone 
Co., $15.46. (3) Government Printing Office 
for reprints of speeches and excerpts from 
hearings, Capitol Hill Press for printing sta- 
tionery and letters, telephone company for 
long-distance tolls. (4) Congressional Rec- 
ord. (5) Any legislation which may tend 
to effectuate the unification of all Ireland 
into a united nation. 

Costello, John M., 2737 Devonshire Place 
NW., Washington, D. C.; American League for 
an Undivided Ireland, care of Charles T, Rice, 
122 East Forty-second Street, New York 
City, N. Y. (1) Received as fees for services, 
$1,000; reimbursement for expenditures, 
8102.14. (2) Truman Ward, $25; C. & P. 
Telephone Co., $12.75; Hotel Commodore, 
New York, $26.19; miscellaneous, $6.20; Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, $31. (3) Truman Ward, 
printing letters; Hotel Commodore expense, 
October 24 and November 18; Pennsylvania 
Railroad, two trips to New York; miscellane- 
ous for meals, tips, etc.; C. & P. Telephone 
Co. for long-distance tolls. (4) Congres- 
sional Record. (5) Any legislation which 
may tend to effectuate the unification of all 
Treland into a united nation. 

Counihan, Donald M. (attorney at law), 
1420 New York Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C.; Harnischfeger Corp., Milwaukee, Wis. 
(1) Retainer of $1,050 and no expenses coy- 
ering both legislative and nonlegislative 
services. (2) Donald M. Counthan. (3) 
Personal services to the above-named client. 
(4) None. (5) Anything pertaining to busi- 
ness of client, particularly housing legis- 
lation. 

Courtney, John J., 843 Continental (for- 
merly Investment) Building; John Ii Estate, 
Ltd., Honolulu, T. H. (1) None. (2) None. 
(3) None. (4) None. (5) H. R. 4989. 

Covinton, J. Harry III, 701 Union Trust 
Building (final report, see letter of termina- 
tion*); American Smelting & Refining Co., 
120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. (1) Received 
none; expended in connection with all mat- 
ters for client, $107.06. (2) Telephone ex- 
pense, $1.38; miscellaneous, $90.27; travel ex- 
pense, $15.41. (3) Long-distance telephone 
calls, transportation, etc. (4) None. (5) 
Appropriation for continuation of drainage 
bn by Bureau of Mines at Leadville, 

0 

Cowan, Nathan E., 718 Jackson Place NW., 
Washington, D. C.; United Steelworkers of 
America (CIO), 1500 Commonwealth Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pa. (1) Salary, $1,875 (Oc- 
tober, November, December 1949); expenses, 
$920 (October, November, December 1949). 
(2) Hotels, railroads, restaurants, cabs, etc. 
(3) [Blank.] (4) Union News Service and 
CIO News. (5) Support all legislation favor- 
able to the national peace, security, democ- 
racy, prosperity, and general welfare; oppose 
legislation detrimental to these objectives. 

Cox, Langford, Stoddard & ane A 1210 
Eighteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C.; 
California Texas Oil Co., Ltd., 551 mut, Ave- 
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nue, New York, N. Y. (1) The firm receives 
compensation from California Texas Oil Co., 
Ltd., for professional services billed from 
month to month on an hourly time-charge 
basis. None of the services performed and 
billed during the calendar quarter ending 
September 30, 1949, involve any services of 
such a nature as to be subject to the pro- 
visions of the Federal Regulation of Lobby- 
ing Act, and no payments were received for 
any services of such a nature. (2) See an- 
swer to (1) above. No payments were made 
to anyone for services in connection with 
any pending legislation during the third 
quarter of 1949. (3) See answers to (1) or 
(2) above. (4) None. (5) Bills dealing 
with acquisition, allocation, transportation, 
or other regulation or control of materials 
and products used or marketed by Califor- 
nia Texas Oil Co., Ltd. 

Cox, Langford, Stoddard & Cutler, 1210 
Eighteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C.; 
California Texas Oil Co., Ltd., 551 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. (1) The firm receives 
compensation from California Texas Oil Co., 
Ltd., for professional services billed from 
month to month on an hourly time-charge 
basis. None of the services performed and 
billed during the calendar quarter ending 
December 31, 1949, involve any services of 
such a nature as to be subject to the pro- 
visions of the Federal Regulation of Lobby- 
ing Act, and no payments were received for 
any services of such a nature. (2) See an- 
swer to (1) above. No payment were made 
to anyone for services in connection with 
any pending legislation during the fourth 
quarter of 1949. (3) See answers to (1) and 
(2) above. (4) None. (5) Bills dealing with 
acquisition, allocation, transportation, or 
other regulation or control of materials and 
products used or marketed by California 
Texas Oil Co., Ltd. 

Cox, Langford, Stoddard & Cutler,’ 1210 
Eighteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C.; 
Overseas Tankship Corp., 551 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. (1) The firm receives com- 
pensation from Overseas Tankship Corp. for 
professional services billed from month to 
month on an hourly time-charge basis. None 
of the services performed and billed during 
the calendar quarter ending September 30, 
1949, involve any services of such a nature 
as to be subject to the provisions of the 
Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act, and no 
payments were received for any services of 
such a nature, (2) See answer to (1) above. 
No payments were made to anyone for serv- 
ices in connection with any pending legisla- 
tion during the third quarter of 1949. (3) 
See answers to (1) and (2) above. (4) None, 
(5) Bills dealing with acquisition, allocation, 
transportation, or other regulation or control 
of materials and products used or marketed 
by Overseas Tankship Corp. 

Cox, Langford, Stoddard & Cutler, 1210 
Eighteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C.; 
Overseas Tankship Corp., 551 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. (1) The firm receives com- 
pensation from Overseas Tankship Corp. for 
professional services billed from month to 
month on an hourly time-charge basis. None 
of the services performed and billed during 
the calendar quarter ending December 31, 
1949, involve any services of such a nature 
as to be subject to the provisions of the 
Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act, and no 
payments were received for any services of 
such a nature. (2) See answer to (1) above. 
No payments were made to anyone for sery- 
ices in connection with any pending legisla- 
tion during the fourth quarter of 1949. (3) 
See answers to (1) and (2) above. (4) 
None. (5) Bills dealing with acquisition, al- 
location, transportation, or other regulation 
or control of materials and products used or 
marketed by Overseas Tankship Corp. 

Coxe, W. W., Norfolk & Western Railway 
Co., 801 North Jefferson Street, Roanoke, va. 
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(1) None. (2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) 
None. (5) [Blank.] 

Cramer, G. C.,5 Southwestern Division No, 
20, CWA-CIO, 1122 Paul Brown Building, St, 
Louis, Mo. (1) Received daily per diem ex- 
pense allowance of $15 during the period 
from August 3 to August 9, 1949 and August 
29 to September 1, 1949 for a total expense of 
$169.10 for the heretofore mentioned periods, 
(2) G. C. Cramer. (3) Visiting and talking 
with Senators and Representatives of the 
United States Congress. (4) None. (5) 
Minimum wage. legislation. 

Crampton, Charles J., 700 Insurance Build- 
ing, San Antonio, Tex., State Tax Association, 
Post Office box 2559, Houston, Tex. (1) Re- 
ceived $142.82 in payment of expense account 
for last quarter, none of which is believed to 
to within the scope of this act. (2) None. 
(3) None, (4) None. (5) To bring about con- 
structive cooperation between community- 
property and common-law States for the de- 
velopment of a plan of tax equalization which 
will afford an equitable basis for income, es- 
tate and gift taxation in the Federal tax 
structure. To support complete retroactive 
repeal of the 1942 estate and gift tax amend- 
ments as they apply to community-property 
States in an unfair, discriminatory, inequita- 
ble manner. We have supported and will 
continue our support of the American Bar 
Association’s recommendation for tax equali- 
zation. 

Crawford, William A., Railroad Association 

of Georgia, 545 Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
(1) No money received or expended for any 
lobbying activities. (2) See (1). (3) See 
(1). (4) None. (5) None. 
ı Crowley, Leo J., 922 Equitable Building, 
Denver, Colo., the Colorado Railroad Legis- 
lative Committee, 615 C. A. Johnson Building, 
509 Seventeenth Street, Denver, Colo. (1) No 
money received or expended during the pre- 
ceding calendar quarter in connection with 
influencing the passage or defeat of any leg- 
islation by the Congress of the United States. 
(2) None. (3) None. (4) None. (5) Legis- 
lation affecting railroads operating in and 
having trackage in the State of Colorado. 

Cullinane, Leo, National Associated Busi- 

nessmen, Inc., 1025 Vermont Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) $1,999.98 received as 
straight salary. Total of $496.50 was reim- 
bursed for out-of-pocket expenditures for 
such expenses as taxicabs, lunches, telephone 
calls, etc. made on or in behalf of the interest 
of the organization. (2) [Blank.] (3) Money 
expended for taxicabs to and from Hill (ap- 
proximately $50) and to other Government 
departments. Lunches with Congressmen to 
discuss certain proposed legislation ($10). 
(4) None. (5) Equality of taxes between 
private enterprise and cooperatives and other 
tax-exempt organizations; public expendi- 
tures, Government corporations, labor rela- 
tions or any legislation affecting small busi- 
ness. 
Cullum, Robert M., Committee for Equality 
in Naturalization, 302 Fifth Street NE., 
Washington, D. C. (1) Received salary total- 
ing $500. (2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) 
None. (5) Legislation to provide that priv- 
lege of becoming naturalized citizen of 
United States shall not be denied or abridged 
because of race. 

Cummings, Stanley, Truitt & Cross, 1625 
K Street NW., Washington, D. C.; American 
Export Lines, Inc., 25 Broadway, New York, 


N. Y. (1) Received $1,800; none expended. 
(2) Not applicable. (3) Not applicable. (4) 
None. (5) All proposed legislation relating 


to maritime and shipping matters. 

Cummings, Stanley, Truitt & Cross, 1625 
K Street NW., Washington, D. C.; American 
President Lines, Ltd., 311 California Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. (1) Received $1,800; 
mone expended. (2) Not applicable. (3) 
Not applicable. (4) None. (5) All proposed 
legislation relating to maritime and shipping 
matters. 
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Cummings, Stanley, Truitt & Cross, 1625 
K Street NW., Washington, D. C.; Farrell 
Lines, Inc., 26 Beaver Street, New York, N. Y. 
(1) Received $1,800; none expended. (2) Not 
applicable. (3) Not applicable. (4) None. 
(5) All proposed legislation relating to mari- 
time and shipping matters. 

Cummings, Stanley, Truitt & Cross, 1625 
K Street NW., Washington, D. C.; Grace Lines, 
Inc., 10 Hanover Square, New York, N. Y. (1) 
Received $1,800; none expended. (2) Not 
applicable. (3) Not applicable. (4) None. 
(5) All proposed legislation relating to mari- 
time and shipping matters. 

Cummings, Stanley, Truitt & Cross, 1625 
K Street, NW., Washington, D. C.; Lykes Bros. 
Steamship Co., Inc., Box 2879, Tampa, Fla. 
(1) Received $1,800; none expended. (2) Not 
applicable. (3) Not applicable. (4) None. 
(5) All proposed legislation relating to mari- 
time and shipping matters. 

Cummings, Stanley, Truitt & Cross, 1625 
K Street NW., Washington, D. C.; United 
States Lines, 1 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
(1) Received $1,800; none expended. (2) Not 
applicable. (3) Not applicable. (4) None. 
(5) All proposed legislation relating to mari- 
time and shipping matters, 

Cummings, Stanley, Truitt & Cross, 1625 
K Street NW., Washington, D. C.; Bernard L. 
Peyton, Prettybrook Road, Princeton, N. J. 
(1) None. (2) Notapplicable. (3) Not ap- 
plicable. (4) None. (5) H. R. 5045, H. R. 
5398, H. R. 5268. 

Cuneo, John C., P. O. Box 1054, Modesto, 
Calif.; the Townsend Plan, Inc., 6875 Broad- 
way Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. (1) Town- 
send Plan, Inc., $1,275.67; less deductions at 
source and thus not available for expendi- 
ture, $381.04; total available for use in Cali- 
fornia, $894.63; sale of exchange membership 
cards to membership in California, $129.25; 
total available for operations in California, 
$1,023.88; received from California operations 
by John C. Cuneo for personal use as draw- 
ings during period, $1,020. Disbursements, 
$1,752.89. (2) See detailed statement at- 
tached.* (3) See (2). (4) None. (5) Sup- 
port of the Townsend plan, current legisla- 
tive bills H. R. 2135 and H. R. 2136. 

Curtiss, Ralph E., 1422 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; retained by Associated Tavern 
Owners of America, Inc., 420 Seventh Street, 
Racine, Wis. (1) Received: Retainer for 
October, November, December, at $150, $450; 
per diem charge for trip to Chicago, 3 days, 
at $75, $225; reimbursement for actual ex- 
pense, $124.42; total, $799.42. Expended, 
$124.42. (2) Railway company, telephone 
company, hotel. (3) Railroad fare, hotel, 
meals, telephone. (4) ATOA News (monthly 
publication of the association). (5) Any 
legislation affecting tavern industry. 

Daley, William L., 817 Continental Build- 
ing, Washington, D, C.; National Editorial 
Association, 222 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill, (1) Receipts and expenditures 
on behalf of the National Editorial Associa- 
tion, $1,085.38. (2) Telephone, telegraph, 
taxicabs, office-supply companies, railroads. 
(3) Reimbursement for expenses, transpor- 
tation, and communication, $260.38. (4) 
Analytical articles in bulletins and official 
publications of National and State pub- 
lishers’ associations; also trade papers of 
publishing industry. (5) Measures affect- 
ing the press. 

Dameron, William V., grand lodge repre- 
sentative, International Association of Ma- 
chinists, Ninth Street and Mount Vernon 
Place NW., Washington, D.C. (1) No money 
expended or received for lobbying. (2) No 
one. (3) None. (4) None. (5) None. 

Damon, Eugene J., St. Louis-San Francisco 
Railway Co., chairman, Missouri Railroad 
Committee, 906 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
(1) None. (2) None. (3) None. (4) None. 
(5) None. 

Danaher, John A., 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C., and 50 State Street, Hart- 
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ford, Conn.; the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron 17, Ohio. (1) $900 for services ren- 
dered as attorney for the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co. (2) None. (3) None. (4) None, 
(5) H. R. 1412 and S. 640, H. R. 5690 and 
H. R. 5691. 

Danaher, John A., 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C., and 50 State Street, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; the Fuller Brush Co., Hartford, 
Conn, (1) $3,000 for all services performed 
as attorney for the Fuller Brush Co. of Hart- 
ford, Conn. (2) Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co., $6.90; Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co., $47.62. (3) Long-distance telephone 
calls and travel. (4) None. (5) As attorney 
for the Fuller Brush Co., appearing in favor 
of extension of social security to all gainful 
employment, including a method of covering 
the self-employed. 

Danaher, John A., 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C., and 50 State Street, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; B. F. Goodrich Co., 500 South 
Main Street, Akron, Ohio. (1) $900 for serv- 
ices rendered as attorney for the B. F. Good- 
rich Co. (2) None. (3) None. (4) None, 
(5) H. R. 1412 and S. 640, H. R. 5690 and 
H. R. 5691. 

Danaher, John A., 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C., and 50 State Street, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Revere Copper & Brass, Inc., 
230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. (1) $1,000 
per month for the months of October, No- 
vember, and December 1949. (2) Chesapeake 
& Potomac Telephone Co., $3. (3) Long- 
distance telephone calls. (4) None. (5) S. 
2022 or H. R. 5327, each of which would repeal 
the suspension of the import tax on copper. 

Danielian, N. R., Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Association, Mayflower Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) $2,408.71 received from 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Association; $1,500 
as retainer and $908.71 for traveling and out- 
of-pocket expenses. (2) Approximately $300 
to Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey for gaso- 
line, oil, etc.; $81 to American Airlines; 
$26.46 to Northwest Airlines. The rest for 
living expenses while traveling, and for taxis, 
stamps, phone calls, etc. (3) See (2). (4) 
None. (5) The principal purpose of engage- 
ment by the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Asso- 
ciation is to foster and increase trade for 
the products of manufacture, agriculture, 
natural resources and any and all other forms 
of commerce between the ports of the Great 
Lakes, its tributaries and waterways of the 
world. In connection with this object, re- 
spondent supports the agreement between 
the United States and Canada relating to the 
development of the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence Basin for the development of naviga- 
tion and power. 

Daugherty, Paul J., 820 Huntington Bank 
Building, 17 South High Street, Columbus, 
Ohio; Ohio Chamber of Commerce, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. (1) None. (2) None. (3) None. 
(4) None. (5) Legislation dealing with 
social security, business, taxation, and other 
matters of interest to our organization. 

Davies, Aled P., American Meat Institute, 
59 East Van Buren Street, Chicago, Ill. (1) 
Salary received from American Meat Insti- 
tute, $2,076.96; travel expenses when out of 
Chicago, including lodging, meals, taxicabs, 
entertainment,. transportation, telephone, 
and telegraph, $246.01. (2) Various rail- 
roads, air lines, hotels, restaurants, taxicabs, 
and telephone and telegraph companies, (3) 
See (1) above. (4) None. (5) Leg- 
islation affecting specifically the meat-pack- 
ing industry. 

Davis & Gilbert (a partnership), the Best 
Foods, Inc., 1 East Forty-third Street, New 
York, N. Y. (1) Expenditures: $61.91 for 
transportation, meals, lodging, telephone and 
telegraph expenses. Receipts: Registrant 
reimbursed in part by Best Foods, Inc., during 
quarter for afore-mentioned expenditures 
and will be reimbursed by said company for 
entire sum thereof. Registrant received from 
Best Focds, Inc., usual equal monthly in- 
stallments of its annual legal fee of $35,000 
which fee registrant has 1eceived every year 
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for many years. (2) To air lines, cabs, 
hotels, restaurants, telephone and telegraph 
companies. (3) Travel to and from Wash- 
ington, D. C., living expenses in Washington, 
D. C., and telephone calls and telegrams. (4) 
None. (5) Registrant is not and was not 
employed specifically for the purpose of sup- 
porting or opposing any pending legislation 
nor was registrant employed specifically for 
p set forth in first sentence of sec- 
tion 308 (a), Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth 
Congress. Registrant is paid yearly retainer 
for acting as legal counsel to Best Foods, 
Inc., and, in addition to registrant's major 
duties as such counsel, registrant presented 
the cause of the company in respect to legis- 
lation affecting margarine which is one of 
the many products manufactured by that 
company. 

Davis,’ Harry C., Independent Taxi Owners’ 
Association, Inc., 1735 Fourteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. (1) $700. (2) Presenta- 
tion, Inc., Sauls Lithograph Co. (3) For 
printing of pamphlet explaining objectives 
of proposed legislation. (4) [Bank.] (5) 
H. R. 4281; S. 1909. 

Davis, John H., National Council of Farmer 
Cooperatives, 744 Jackson Place NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) Salary for October, No- 
vember, and December 1949, $3,300. Less 
than 10 percent of this amount could be 
chargeable to activities designed directly to 
influencing legislation. (2) None. (3) 
None. (4) Washington situation, a weekly 
mimeographed newsletter of the National 
Council of Farmer Cooperatives. (5) Agri- 
cultural legislation. 

Davis, Sherlock, 1117 Barr Building, 910 
Seventeenth Street NW., Washington, D. O.; 
United States Cuban Sugar Council, 136 
Front Street, New York, N. Y. (1) None. 
During the preceding calendar quarter regis- 
trant has not engaged in any activities cov- 
ered by section 308 (a) of the Federal Regu- 
lation of Lobbying Act and, accordingly, has 
received no funds and made no disburse- 
ments for the purposes covered by the act, 
but is filing this report for purposes of rec- 
ord (annual salary reported on Form B). 


(2) No one. (3) [Blank.] (4) None. (5) 
None. 
Dawes, Bourbon, Hotel Association of 


Washingon, D. C., 1331 G Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) Salary, $1,875; expenses, 
$3.20. (2) Taxis and transportation, $3.20. 
(3) Operating expenses. (4) None. (5) 
Legislation affecting District of Columbia 
hotels. 

Dawson, Clarence E., Milbank, Tweed, Hope 
& Hadley, 821 Fifteenth Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) None. (2) See answer 
to (1). (3) See answer to (1). (4) None. 
(5) See answer to (1). Proposed Federal tax 
legislation affecting the interests of the 
Chase National Bank of the City of New 
York. 

Dawson, Clarence E., Milbank, Tweed, Hope 
& Hadley, 821 Fifteenth Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) None. (2) See answer to 
(1). (3) See answer to (1). (4) None. 
(5) See answer to (1). Proposed Federal tax 
legislation affecting the interests of the New 
York Stock Exchange and its members. 

Dawson, Joseph Martin, Joint Conference 
Committee on Public Relations, Baptists of 
United States, 1628 Sixteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) No special contribu- 
tion from any source, but amount deducted 
from our general fund received from the 
conventions for the support of this office. 
Amount expended, $110. (2) Western Union 
for telegrams, post office for stamps for mail- 
ing copies of news letter, Report From the 
Capital. (3) Federal aid to education, 
Congressmen received letters concerning dis- 
placed persons legislation which were pre- 
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pared and mailed by Citizens Committee 
on Displaced Persons without expense to 
this office. (4) Watchman-Examiner, The 
Churchman, Christian Century, Christian 
Advocate, Presbyterian Life, Alabama Bap- 
tist, Arizona Baptist Beacon, Arkansas Bap- 
tist, California Southern Baptist, Capital 
Baptists, Florida Baptist Witness, Christian 
Index, Illinois Baptist, Western Recorder, 
Baptist Message, Maryland Baptist, Baptist 
Record, Baptist New Mexican, Biblical Re- 
corder, Baptist Messenger, Baptist Courier, 
Baptist Standard, Baptist and Reflector, Re- 
ligious Herald. (5) None. 

Deegan, Thomas J., Jr., 4500 Chrysler 
Building, New York, N. Y.; Federation for 
Railway Progress, 1430 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) Traveling expenses, 
$1,026.04; salary, $3,333.36, as president of 
the federation. (2) Various hotels and 
transportation agencies for traveling ex- 
penses. (3) Travel expenses. (4) None. (5) 
None, 

DeGroot, E. H., Jr., 924 Colorado Building, 
Washington, D. C.; Protestants and Other 
Americans United for Separation of Church 
and State, 1835 K Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. (1) See statement attached* (2) See 
statement attached? (3) See statement at- 
tached (4) See statement attached* (5) 
See statement attached. 

Dempsey, Wallace G., Covington, Burling, 
Rublee, O’Brian & Shorb, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D. C. (1) See at- 
tached sheet? (2) See attached sheet (3) 
See attached sheet.” (4) None. (5) Legis- 
lation approving settlement of a claim of 
Finland for compensation for Finnish ves- 
sels requisitioned in 1941-42. 

Denning, William I., 1518 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; National Association of 
Magazine Publishers, 232 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. (1) $1,875 was received as 
retainer for services plus $98.74 reimburse- 
ments for personal expenses in connection 
with work for the association. (2) William 
I, Denning. (3) For general legal representa- 
tion in Washington, D. C. (4) None. (5) 
Not called upon during quarter in connec- 
tion with any legislation. 

Dickerman, John M., National Association 
of Home Builders, Suite 1116, 1028 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. (1) See 
rider (1) and “Statement A“ attached? (2) 
Paid out in cash to taxis, restaurants, hotels, 
telephone and telegraph companies, etc. (3) 
Transportation, telephones, telegrams, tips, 
hotel rooms, etc. (4) News releases are sent 
to the Associated Press, INS, UP, and other 
national newspaper wire services by the As- 
sociation for publication in subscriber pa- 
pers and magazines, some of which releases 
may contain material deemed to affect leg- 
islation directly or indirectly. Neither the 
Association nor I have any means of ascer- 
taining a complete list of the publications 
utilizing such releases. The Asociation pub- 
lishes a weekly news letter called the Wash- 
ington Letter and a monthly magazine, the 
Correlator, containing material of interest 
to the membership, including information 
on legislative matters. (5) All legislation af - 
fecting the home-building industry. 

Disbrow, Walter L., Retirement Federation 
of Civil Service Employees of the United 
States Government, 900 F Street NW., room 
314, Washington, D. C. (1) Salary, October, 
November, and December 1949, $1,336.19; ex- 
penses, October, November, and December 
1949, $59.30. (2) Walter L. Disbrow. (3) To 
represent members of the Retirement Federa- 
tion of Civil Service Employees of the United 
States Government. (4) Quarterly Retire- 
ment News Bulletin. (5) All legislation 
affecting civil-service retirement and United 
States Employees Compensation Act. 
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Disney.“ Wesley E., Western Oil and Gas 
Association et al., 434 Southern Building, 
Washington, D.C. (1) Western Oil and Gas 
Association, 510 West Sixth Street, Los An- 
geles, Calif., $1,500; Independent Natural Gas 
Association of America, 1700 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C., $833.33; American Potash 
and Chemical Corp., Trona, California, $5,000. 
(2) None. (3) None. (4) None. (5) Nat- 
ural Gas Act amendments; percentage deple- 
tion for borax. 

Disney, Wesley E., Independent Natural 
Gas Association of America et al., 434 South- 
ern Building, Washington, D. C. (1) See 
attached.* (2) The expenses itemized are for 
local taxi, long distance telephone calls, and 
for expense of trips to association meetings, 
all reimbursed by the associations after ex- 
penditure. (3) See (2) above. (4) None. 
(5) Natural Gas Act amendments; attention 
to legislative matters affecting oil and gas 
industry; percentage depletion for granite. 

Dodge, Homer, 1244 National Press Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; Committee for Con- 
stitutional Government, Inc., 205 East Forty- 


second Street, New York, N. Y. (1) $600 
salary and $225 expenses. (2) Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co., , Super- 


intendent of Documents, and others. (3) 
Telephone service, postage, public docu- 
ments, rent, and minor office expenses. (4) 
None. (5) None. 

Dodson, Philip F., 729 Fifteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; Paul W. Sampsell, trustee 
of Shannahan Bros., Inc., bankrupt, 111 West 
Seventh Street, Los Angeles, Calif. (1) None 
since original registration. (2) None. (3) 
None. (4) None. (5) To provide relief be- 
cause of certain losses under war contracts. 

Donald, W. J., National Electrical Manu- 
facturers Association, 155 East Forty-fourth 
Street, New York, N. Y. (1) Allocated 
salary and pay roll overhead, $2.63. (2) 
None. (3) None (see (2) above). (4) None. 
(5) Legislation to remove excise taxes on 
electric refrigerators, electric ranges, electric 
water heaters, domestic electric appliances, 
commercial electric cooking equipment, and 
electric fans, and legislation with respect to 
the amendment of the Labor-Management 
Relations Act. 

Donnelly, James L., 120 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Ill. (1) None. (2) [Blank.] 
(3) [Blank.] (4) None. (5) Legislation of 
general interest to manufacturers. 

Dorsett, J. Dewey, Association of Casualty 
and Surety Companies, 60 John Street, New 
York, N. Y. (1) Registrant does not re- 
ceive funds earmarked for purposes set forth 
in this act. Registrant has estimated, how- 
ever, that $75. received by registrant during 
the fourth quarter of 1949 might come within 
scope of act as registrant understands act 
has been interpreted by the Department of 
Justice. Registrant does not believe he has 
engaged in any activities in this quarter 
within the purview of this act. Registrant 
has expended no money in this quarter, 
(2) None. (3) None. (4) Your New Safety 
Responsibility Law, appearing in November 
Fieldman. (5) Registrant doubts that he 
is employed to support or oppose legislation, 
However, on very infrequent occasions he 
has supported or opposed legislation as it 
specifically affects capital stock casualty in- 
surance and surety companies. 

Dorson, C. L., Retirement Federation of 
Civil Service Employees of the United States 
Government, 900 F Street NW., room 814, 
Washington, D. ©. (1) Salary, $1,147.84; 
expenses, $18.35. (2) C. L. Dorson. (3) To 
represent members of the Retirement Fed- 
eration of Civil Service Employees of the 
United States Government. (4) Quarterly 
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Retirement News Bulletin. (5) All legis- 
lation affecting civil-service retirement and 
United States Employees Compensation Act. 

Dougherty, John E., the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co., 211 Southern Building, Fifteenth 
and H Streets NW., Washington, D.C. (1) 
Salary: $665.81 per month, which is paid 
for all the services rendered to the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Co., only a part of which 
have to do with legislation; $57.60 was ex- 
pended by me as expense money during the 
fourth quarter of 1949 for taxicabs, meals, 
automobile expenses, and incidentals. In 
addition to this amount, I also received 
$518.40 for expenses incurred in connection 
with other duties performed for the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Co. which have no rela- 
tion to the purposes covered by this act. 
(2) Various transportation companies, res- 
taurants, garages, communication companies, 
etc. (3) $57.60 was expended by me as 
expense money during the fourth quarter 
of 1949 for taxicabs, meals, automobile ex- 
penses, and incidentals. (4) None. (5) 
Legislation affecting the interest of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 

Dougherty, Robert E., National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association, 1319 Eighteenth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. (1) Salary, 
$1,500; expenses, $160.09. Only part of the 
sums expended in the course of duties have 
to do with legislation. (2) Local hotels, 
restaurants, transportation, phone calls, tips. 
(3) Local hotels, restourants, transportation, 
phone calls, tips. (4) None. (5) Legisla- 
tion affecting the interests of the lumber 
manufacturing industry. 

Dow, Fayette B., Munsey Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Committee for Pipe Line Com- 
panies, Box 1349, Tulsa, Okla. (1) The Com- 
mittee for Pipe Line Companies was organ- 
ized to represent, as occasion may arise, in 
Washingtou, before departments of the Gov- 
ernment, including Congress, the petroleum 
pipe lines that are regulated by Interstate 
Commerce Commission under the Interstate 
Commerce Act. The committee is not pro- 
posing or advocating any changes in existing 
laws. Deponent believes that in the period 
covered by this quarterly report he has taken 
no action that comes within the provisions 
of the Lobbying Act. Deponent believes that 
of his total compensation for all services 
rendered to the Committee for Pipe Line 
Companies $500 would be a fair apportion- 
ment for any services which might be con- 
sidered to be within the provisions of the 
Lobbying Act. In the quarter ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1949, deponent received $27.43 reim- 
bursement for August and September 1949, 
expenses covering postage, telephone, and 
miscellaneous items. None of the foregoing 
items deponent believes relate to activities 
within the scope of the Lobbying Act. (2) 
See (1). (3) See (1) above. (4) None. (5) 
No legislation is proposed by Committee for 
Pipe Line Companies, deponent’s employer. 
The committee is opposed to S. 571 which 
would make it unlawful for oil companies to 
own and operate pipe lines. 

Dowd, M. J., Imperial Irrigation District, 
El Centro, Calif. (1) For fourth quarter of 
year 1949: Salary, $960 per month; incidental 
traveling expenses, $412.18. (2) The salary 
is regular compensation for my full-time em- 
ployment as Consulting Engineer for Imperial 
Irrigation District on irrigation, power, drain- 
age, and related matters. Expenses represent 
reimbursement to me for personal travel, 
hotel and subsistence expenses. (3) [Blank.] 
(4) None. (5) Legislation relating to the 
Colorado River and affecting Imperial Irri- 
gation District. 

Dresie,® Grey, 202 Bitting Building, Wichita, 
Kans.; Kansas Independent Business Men's 
Association, 205 Orpheum Building, Wichita, 
Kans. (1) None. (2) None. (3) None. (4) 
The Friendly Dollar. (5) Tax equality. 
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Dresie, Grey, 205 Orpheum Building, Wich- 
ita, Kans.; Kansas Independent Business 
Men’s Association, 205 Orpheum Building, 


Wichita, Kans. (1) None. (2) None, (3) 
None. (4) The Friendly Dollar. (5) Tax 
equality. 


Drysdale, Robert M., Jr., Federation for 
Railway Progress, 1430 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) Salary, $2,500.08; travel- 
ing expenses, $738.57. (2) Various hotels 
and travel agencies for traveling expenses. 
(3) Travel expenses. (4) November 1949 is- 
sue (Vol, III. No. 9) Railway Progress. (5) 
Repenl of excise tax on transportation. H. R. 
378 (railroad communications). 

DuBois, Ben, the Independent Bankers 
Association, Sauk Centre, Minn. (1) The 
Independent Bankers Association was not ac- 
tive in Washington during the last quarter 
of 1949. There is nothing for the association 
to report. My salary as secretary remains 
the same as per the last report. (2) 
[Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) [Blank.] (5) 
[Blank.] 8 

Du Brul, Stephen M., 11-162 General Mo- 
tors Building, Detroit, Mich.; General Motors 
Corp., 3044 West Grand Boulevard, Detroit, 
Mich. (1) See statement attached? (2) 
See statement attached2 (3) See statement 
attached (4) None. (5) Registrant has 
supported Federal legislation consistent with 
and opposed Federal legislation inconsistent 
with the position on such legislation taken 
by Mr. C. E. Wilson, as president of General 
Motors Corp., in testifying before the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare of 
the Eightieth Congress, as per statement at- 
tached in previous quarterly report dated 
April 11, 1949. 

Dudley, Henry A., 910 Seventeenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; American Interna- 
tional Underwriters Corp. and other insur- 
ance companies associated in the American 
International Company, Inc., group, retains 
our law firm, a partnership doing business 
as law offices. Paul V. McNutt, to represent 
them generally in all legal matters. (1) No 
money has been received or expended by 
affiant for the purpose of supporting or op- 
posing legislation during the preceding cal- 
endar quarter. (2) Noone, (3) None. (4) 
None, (5) None. 

Dunn, William M., Communications Work- 
ers of America, CIO, 917 G Place NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) Expenses, $829.44; 
salary, $2,166.66. (2) Normal living expenses 
plus railroads, air lines, hotels, restaurants, 
taxicabs, and other incidental and related 
expenses, (3) To perform the normal func- 
tions of my positions with the Communi- 
cations Workers of America, none of which 
were related to legislative activities. (4) 
None. (5) Any proposed legislation which 
would affect the Communications Workers 
of America or its divisions. 

Dushane, Matthew, 1424 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; Seafarers International 
Union of North America, 105 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. (1) Salary received for 
all work connected with Government agen- 
cies and department including legislation 
and other labor matters totals $7,800 for the 
year 1949 (this includes withholding and so- 
cial-security taxes. Expended $40 in connec- 
tion with registrant’s work on legislation dur- 
ing last quarter. This amount was not reim- 
bursable by the international union. (2) 
[Blank.] (3) Outside telephone calls, taxies, 
meals, and entertainment. (4) The Seafarers 
Log and the West Coast Sailor. (5) All 
legislation affecting the general welfare of 
merchant seamen and legislation of interest 
to members of unions affiliated with the Sea- 
farers International Union of North America. 

Dwyer, Joseph L., 1625 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; American Petroleum Institute, 
50 West Fiftieth Street, New York, N. Y. 
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(1) Salary previously reported. Expenses re- 
imbursed by employer, $1,149.22. (2) Var- 
ious railroads, hotels, restaurants, retail 
stores, taxicabs, telephone companies, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Hickey Bros. (3) 
Administrative, traveling and incidental ex- 
penses, newspapers, periodicals, cigars, ci- 
garettes, etc., meals and entertainment. (4) 
None. (5) All legislation affecting petroleum 
and its products, or natural gas. 

Eccles, John B., 1105 D Street SW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Royal Typewriter Co., Inc., 
2 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y, (1) No 
moneys received during preceding quarter. 
(2) No moneys paid during the preceding 
quarter, (3) [Blank.] (4) No articles were 
published. (5) Typewriter legislation em- 
bodied in Treasury and Post Office Appropria- 
tions Act. 

Eccles, John B., 1105 D Street SW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Royal Typewriter Co., Inc., 
2 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. (1) No 
moneys received during preceding quarter, 
(2) No moneys paid during the preceding 
quarter, (3) [Blank.] (4) No articles were 
published. (5) Typewriter legislation em- 
bodied in Treasury and Post Office Appro- 
priations Act. 

Edelman, John W., 910 Warner Building, 
Washington, D. C.; Textile Workers Union of 
America, 99 University Place, New York, N. Y. 
(1) $1,615.32 salary; $670.13 to reimburse ac- 
tual expenses incurred; $71.80 of this amount 
for expenses incurred in Washington, re- 
mainder for expenses outside of Washing- 
ton. (2) Railroads, hotels, restaurants, cab 


drivers, bus companies, air lines. (3) Per- 
sonal expense and travel. (4) Textile Labor, 
CIO News, Labor Press Associates. (5) Sup- 


port legislation favorable to the national 
peace, security, democracy, prosperity, and 
general welfare; oppose legislation detrimen- 
tal to these objectives. 

Edelsberg,> Herman, 1003 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; Anti-Defamation League 
of B'Nai B'rith, 212 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. (1) For activities covered by the act 
approximately 5 percent of salary, $125; ac- 
tual expenses for fares, telephone, etc., ap- 
proximately $15. (2) To various persons who 
provided actual taxi, telephone, postage, 
meals, etc., services. (3) Transportation, 
telephone, postage, meals, etc. (4) ADL Bul- 
letin. (5) The Anti-Defamation League of 
B'nai B'rith is an educational organization 
whose primary purpose is to promote better 
human relations among Americans. Inci- 
dental to this purpose, registrant supports 
legislation which promotes the civil rights 
of all Americans, and opposes undemocratic 
discrimination against any Americans. 

Edelsberg, Herman, 1003 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; Anti-Defamation League 
of B'nai B'rith, Suite 601, 212 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. (1) For activities covered 
by the act approximately 5 percent of salary, 
$125; actual expenses for fares, telephone, 
etc., approximately $15. (2) To varicus per- 
sons who provided actual taxi, telephone, 
postage, meals, etc., services. (3) Trans- 
portation, telephone, postage, meals, etc, 
(4) ADL Bulletin. (5) The Anti-Defamation 
League of B'nai B'rith is an educational or- 
ganization whose primary purpose is to pro- 
mote better human relations among Ameri- 
cans. Incidental to this purpose, registrant 
supports legislation which promotes the civil 
rights of all Americans, and opposes undemo- 
cratic discrimination against any Americans. 

Ehlers, Joseph H., room 409, 1026 Seven- 
teenth Street NW.; American Society of Civil 
Engineers, 33 West Thirty-ninth Street, New 
York, N. Y. (1) From the American Society 
of Civil Engineers (plus salary), $8. (2) 
Taxicabs, postage. (3) Transportation, $3; 
postage, $2; miscellaneous, $3. (4) Civil 
Engineering (monthly magazine of the 
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American Society of Civil Engineers). (5) 
Legislation affecting professional engineers, 
National Science Foundation, etc. 

Eliason, Courtleigh W., 9-252 General 
Motors Building, Detroit, Mich.; General Mo- 
tors Corp., General Motors Building, Detroit, 
Mich. (1) See statement attached? (2) 
See statement attached. (3) See statement 
attached? (4) None. (5) Registrant has 
supported Federal legislation consistent with 
and opposed Federal legislation inconsistent 
with the position on such legislation, taken 
by Mr. C. E. Wilson, as president of General 
Motors Corp., in testifying before the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare of 
the Eightieth Congress, as per statement at- 
tached to a previous quarterly report dated 
April 8, 1949, 

Elliott, John Doyle, 305 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue SE., Washington, D. C.; Townsend Plan, 
Irc., 6875 Broadway Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
(1) Salary of $60 per week and $30 per week 
allowance for traveling expenses when oc- 
cupied with work away from location of 
residence. (2) Fares, mileage, hotel, and 
meal expenses when occupied with work 
away from location of residence. (3) Con- 
tacting Townsend clubs and other organiza- 
tions and citizens in the interests of the 
Townsend plan. (4) None. (5) H. R. 2135, 
first session, Eighty-first Congress, generally 
known as the Townsend plan. 

Ellis, Clyde T., National Rural Electric Co- 
operative Association, 1303 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. (1) Salary 
(3-month period ending December 31, 1949), 
$3,450; expense accounts, $503.66; total, $3,- 
953.66. (2) To self for salary and reimburse- 
ment for meals, hotel, tips, and transporta- 
tion, $3,953.66. (3) Travel incident to mem- 
bers meetings, board of directors meetings, 
etc. (4) Rural electrification. (5) Legisla- 
tion effecting the growth and welfare of rural 
electric cooperative corporations, public pow- 
er, and public-utility districts, and legisla- 
tion affecting public-power developments 
where they would in turn affect the rural 
electric cooperative corporations, public pow- 
er, and public-utility districts, 

Ellison, Newell W., 701 Union Trust Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; H. C. Bohack Co., 
Inc., Metropolitan and Flushing Avenues, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (1) None received and 
$339.94 expended during the previous quarter 
for incidental expenses, such as long distance 
telephone calls, postage, and taxicab costs. 
(2) Telephone company, post office, and taxi 
operators. (3) See (1) above. (4) None. 
(5) Legislation seeking amendment of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act so as to curtail the 
present exemption for retail establishments, 

Ellsworth, Charles K., Hill & Knowlton, 
Inc., 300 Hibbs Building, 725 Fifteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. (1) Salary, $2,500; 
expenses, $92.50. (See attached comment.) 
(2) Expense money paid out only to restau- 
rants and cab drivers, (3) Covered in (1), 
(4) Have no records of any such publica- 
tions. (5) Not employed to oppose or sup- 
port legislation. Have been assigned by Hill 
& Knowlton, Inc., to prepare educational in- 
formation and material showing conse- 
quences of measure proposing to remove Fed- 
eral restrictions on the manufacture and sale 
of yellow oleomargarine. 

Ely, Northcutt, 1209 Tower Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; general counsel, American Pub- 
lic Power Association, 1757 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) None. (2) None. (3) 
None. (4) None. (5) Services this quarter 
have not involved the supporting or opposing 
legislation. At the request of the association 
legal analyses and opinions are rendered 
from time to time on legislation affecting 
public power. 
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Ely, Northeutt, 1209 Tower Building, Wash- 
ington, D. O.; special counsel for Colorado 
River Board of California and Six Agency 
Committee, 315 South Broadway, Los An- 
geles, Calif. (1) $6,336.84 representing fees 
for legal services of this office and in Cali- 
fornia in connection with matters affecting 
California’s interests in the Colorado River; 
of this amount $326.84 was reimbursement 
of expenses; $5,336.84 of the total figure was 
paid by the Six Agency Committee and $1,000 
by the Colorado River Board. (2) Office staff, 
building owner for rent, telephone and tele- 
graph companies, suppliers of office mate- 
rials. Approximately one-third of total m- 
come is expended for these items, but since 
this is part of a general law practice it is 
impossible to allocate specific items of sal- 
ary, rent, etc,, to particular clients. (3) 
Salaries, office overhead, telegraph, telephone, 
office rent, and general maintenance of law 
offices. (4) None. (5) Work related to con- 
ferences with Federal Government depart- 
ments and agencies of the State govern- 
ment. Conferences with members of the 
California congressional delegation regarding 
matters affecting California’s right in the 
Colorado River expected to be before the 
next session of Congress. 

Ely, Northcutt, 1209 Tower Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; attorney for Imperial Irriga- 
tion District, El Centro, Calif. (1) $2,146.24 
representing legal fees for services and ex- 
penses of this office and in California in con- 
nection with power and water contracts, 
conferences with Government departments, 
etc., and consultation with respect to legis- 
lation expected to be considered by the new 
session of Congress. Of this amount $46.24 
represented reimbursement of expenses. (2) 
Office staff, building owner for rent, tele- 
graph and telephone companies, suppliers of 
office materials, etc. Approximately one- 
third of total income is expended for these 
items, but since this is part of a general law 
practice it is impossible to allocate specific 
items of salary, rent, etc., to particular cli- 
ents. (3) Salaries, office overhead, tele- 
graph, telephone, office rent, and general 
maintenance of law offices. (4) None. (5) 
Work done related mainly to litigation and 
departmental conferences. Conferences with 
California congressional delegation regard- 
ing matters affecting Imperial Irrigation 
District expected to be considered by the 
next session of Congress. 

Ely, Northcutt, 1209 Tower Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; special counsel, Department 
of Water and Power, City of Los Angeles, 
Los Angeles, Calif. (1) $2,300 representing 
legal fees for services of this office and in 
California in connection with power and 
water contracts, conferences with Govern- 
ment departments, litigation, and consulta- 
tion as to legislation expected to come before 
the Eighty-first Congress. (2) Office staff, 
building owner for rent, telegraph and tele- 
phone companies, suppliers of office mate- 
Tials, etc. Approximately one-third of total 
income is expended for these items, but 
since this is part of a general law practice 
it is Impossible to allocate specific items of 
salary, rent, etc., to particular clients. (8) 
Salaries, office overhead, telegraph, telephone, 
office rent, and general maintenance of law 
offices. (4) None. (5) Work done related 
mainly to litigation and departmental con- 
ferences. Conferences were held with Cali- 
fornia congressional delegation regarding 
matters of interest to department of water 
and power expected to come before next ses- 
sion of Congress, 

Ely, Northcutt, 1209 Tower Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; special counsel for Water Re- 
sources Board of the State of California, Sac- 
ramento, Calif. (1) None. Services as spe- 
cial counsel are loaned by the Water Project 
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Authority of the State of California, which 
pays a fee of $500 per month. See report 
under that employment. (2) See No. 1 above. 
(3) See No. 1 above. (4) None. (5) Work 
mainly related to conference with Govern- 
ment departments. Conferences with Cali- 
fornia congressional delegation regarding 
rivers and harbors and flood-control authori- 
zation bills expected to arise before the next 
session of Congress. 

Ely, Northcutt, 1209 Tower Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; attorney for Water Project Au- 
thority of the State of California, Sacra- 
mento, Calif. (1) $1,500, the entire amount 
of which represents legal fees for services 
of this office and in California in connection 
with Central Valley power and water ques- 
tions, (2) Office staff, building owner for 
rent, tclegraph and telephone companies, 
suppliers of office materials, etc. Approxi- 
mately one-third of total income is expended 
for these items, but since this is part of a 
general law practice it is impossible to al- 
locate specific items of salary, rent, etc., to 
particular clients. (3) Salaries, office over- 
head, telegraph, telephone, office rent, and 
general maintenance of law offices. (4) None. 
(5) Work mainly related to conferences with 
Government departments, conferences with 
California congressional delegation regarding 
Central Valley matters expected to arise be- 
fore the next session of ‘Congress. 

Engel, Leon J., J. Engel & Co., Inc., 20 Hop- 
kins Place, Baltimore, Md. (1) None. (2) 
[Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) Jewelry-trade 
publications. (5) [Blank.] 

Ennis, P. Bateman, 844 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; Antivivisection Soci- 
ety of the District of Columbia, post-office 
box 4271, Washington, D. C. (1) No moneys 
were received from the Antivivisection Soci- 
ety of the District of Columbia during the 
preceding calendar quarter and no moneys 
were expended by affiant on behalf of the 
Antivivisection Society for the District of 
Columbia during the preceding quarter. (2) 
[Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) [Blank.] (5) 
Senate bill 1703. 

Fahy, Kathleen (Mrs. Jack B.), American 
Parents Committee, 132 Third Street SE, 
Washington, D. ©. (1) Received $307.50, ex- 
pended $307.50. (2) Various. (3) Enter- 
tainment, travel, and miscellaneous expense. 
(4) Parents’ Magazine and School Manage- 
ment. (5) National child-research bill, Na- 
tional School Health Services Act, National 
Science Foundation, appropriations for 
United States Children’s Bureau, Federal aid 
for education, pediatrics education bill, pub- 
lic-school survey and construction bill. 

Fakler, Herman, 847 National Press Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, 309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
III. (1) I received $5,500 salary as an officer 
of the Millers’ National Federation, I am 
not employed specifically to engage in activi- 
ties described in section 307 of title 8, Public 
Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress. During 
the last quarter I devoted no time to such 
activities and made no expenditures. (2) 
[Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) None- (5) None. 

Farrington, Charles J., National Coal As- 
sociation, 804 Southern Building., Washing- 
ton, D. C. (1) $2,595.48, salary and expenses. 
(2) [Blank.] (3) Taxi, telephone, meals. 
(4) [Blank.] (5) All legislation affecting 
the coal business. 

Farshing, Donald D., Management Plan- 
ning of Washington, Inc., 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. (1) $1,300 
gross salary received, $115.50 expended. (2) 
Transportation, hotels, and restaurants. (3) 
Transportation and other out-of-pocket ex- 
2 (4) None. (5) No specific legisla- 

on. 

Ferguson, Abner H., 1189 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; United States Savings 
and Loan League, 221 North La Salle Street, 
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Chicago, Ill. (1) October 1, 1949 to Decem- 
ber 31, 1949, telephone calls, telegrams, and 
taxicabs, $29.41; general retainer as Wash- 
ington counsel, less than half of work in 
connection with legislation, $2,250; total, 
$2,279.41. (2) American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., Western Union Telegraph Co., and 
taxi drivers. (3) Charges for services ren- 
dered. (4) None. (5) Legislation affecting 
savings and loan associations and general 
mortgage lending. 

Ferguson, John A., Independent Natural 
Gas Association of America, 1700 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) Salary, $2,080 (al- 
located). This salary also shown in report 
of the Independent Natural Gas Association 
of America. Expenses (allocated), $176.95. 
(2) Reported as disburements by Independ- 
ent Natural Gas Association of America. 
Miscellaneous, including taxis, tips, lunch- 
eons, etc., $176.95. Not for Members of Con- 
gress, but for industry people, members, 
membership prospects. (3) See (2). (4) 
Regular natural-gas news publications. (5) 
[Blank.] 

Ferris, Muriel, League of Women Voters of 
the United States, 726 Jackson Place NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) Received, $1,312.50; 
received and expended, carfare to and from 
Capitol and travel, $8. (2) None expended 
in carrying on work except for carfare and 
travel. (3) Carfare and travel only. (4) 
Trends in Government, Member magazine, 
publications of the League of Women Voters 
of the United States, 726 Jackson Place NW., 
Washington, D. C. (5) Iam principally em- 
ployed to inform league members on legisla- 
tive matters; secondarily to influence legis- 
lation. For legislation, see league platform 
adopted by national convention, 1948, at- 
tached. 

Fifer, Russell, American Butter Institute, 
110 North Franklin Street, Chicago, III. (1) 
Expended, $253.06. (2) To hotels, air lines, 
etc., for services rendered. (3) Normal busi- 
ness and traveling expenses. (4) [Blank.] 
(5) General farm legislation affecting the 
butter and dairy industry. 

Filer, Harry L., the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad Co., 54 Meadow Street, New 
Haven, Conn. (1) Salary, $5,300. (See 
statement attached to original registration.) 
No expenses. (2) None. (3) None. (4) 
None. (5) Any legislation affecting em- 
ployer. 

Finucane, James, National Council for Pre- 
vention of War, 1013 Eighteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. (1) Compensation at the 
annual rate of $3,800; expenses received dur- 
ing quarter, $110.23. (2) Expenses for news- 
papers, books, transportation, and other in- 
cidentals. (3) For newspapers, books, and 
transportation. (4) Peace Action and vari- 
ous newspapers using NCPW releases and 
various letters to editor; also Fellowship. 
(5) To support peace legislation. 

Fisher, Lewis H., National Association of 
Retired Civil Employees, 1246 Twentieth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. (1) $600. 
(2) Various individuals and. corporations. 
(3) Taxi and street cars, $14.20; office help, 
$150; four meals, $13.23; postage, $5; rent, 
$1 telephone, $25; taxes, $4.75. (4) An- 
nuitant, quarterly publication, (5) Civil 
retirement and relative matters. 

Fitzgerald, Bernard M., Washington Loan 
& Trust Building, Ninth and F Streets NW., 
Washington, D. C.; Brown, Lund & Fitzger- 
ald, Washington, D. C., and National Associa- 
tion of Electric Companies, 1200 Eighteenth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. (1) Receipts, 
$1,500; expenses, reported by registrant, 
Brown, Lund & Fitzgerald. (2) See (1). 
(3) See (1). (4) None. (5) Any legisla- 
tion that might affect the members of the 
National Association of Electric Companies, 

Fitzpatrick, F. Stuart, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; Chamber of Commerce 
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of the United States. (1) Received: Salary, 
$3,875; expenses, $22.50. Expended: Lunch- 
eons, $22.50. (2) Hotel Statler. (3) Neces- 
sary normal expenses. (4) [Blank.] (5) 
Legislation in the general field of public 
works, city planning, urban redevelopment, 
and housing. 

Fleming, Roger, 261 Constitution Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C.; American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, 109 North Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, III. (1) Approximately $1,298.12 
expended. (See item (6) of Form B, filed 
May 1948.) (2) Taxis, air lines, railroads, 
restaurants, hotels. (3) Transportation, 
meals, lodging. (4) None. (5) In accord- 
ance with the annual meeting resolutions 
adopted by the American Farm Burtau Fed- 
eration, proposed legislation on the follow- 
ing matters has been supported or opposed: 
Economic Cooperation Administration, acre- 
age allotments, Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion charter, reciprocal-trade agreements, 
Federal aid to education, rural housing, rural 
telephones, health, displaced persons, amend- 
ments to Clarke-McNary Act, postal rates, 
rural roads, amendment of section 7 of Clay- 
ton Act, international wheat agreement, 
social-security amendments, amendments to 
Agricultural Act of 1948, amendment of Food 
and Drug Act, extension of Bankhead-Flan- 
nagan Act to Puerto Rico, amendment of Air 
Commerce Act to apply to animal and plant 
quarantine, construction of Prairie du Chien 
(Wis.) municipal dock and wharf, FAO site, 
point 4. 

Flinn, W. G., grand lodge representative, 
International Association of Machinists, 
Ninth Street and Mount Vernon Place NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) No money expended or 
received for lobbying. (2) No one. (3) None. 
(4) None. (5) None. 

Foley, Frank J. (Rederiaktiebolaget Ad- 
vance et al.), 80 Broad Street, New York, 
N. Y. (1) See attached sheet“ (2) See 
attached sheet? (3) See attached sheet 
(4) None. (5) Legislation approving settle- 
ment of a claim of Finland for compensation 
for Finnish vessels requisitioned in 1941-42. 

Forbes, E. F., Western States Meat Packers 
Association, Inc., room 304, 604 Mission 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. (1) Salary, $5,- 
000.04. (2) Personal use only. (3) Personal 
use only. (4) None. (5) Not employed to 
proposed or oppose legislation. This work is 
only incidental to the regular work of the 
president and general manager of the assoc- 
lation. 

Ford, Mrs. J. A., 305 Pennsylvania Avenue 
SE., Washington, D. C., Townsend Plan for 
National Insurance, 6875 Broadway, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. (1) Hotel and travel expenses 
extra (approximately $30 per week when away 
from home). Expenses on all itineraries. (2) 
Hotels and transportation, meals. (3) Above. 
(4) The Townsend National Weekly. (5) 
H. R. 2135, H. R. 2136, S. 2181, bills to provide 
every adult citizen in the United States with 
equal basic Federal insurance, permitting 
retirement with benefits at age 60, and also 
covering total disability, from whatever 
cause, for certain citizens under 60; to give 
protection to widows with children; to pro- 
vide an ever-expanding market for goods 
and services through the payment and dis- 
tribution of such benefits in ratio to the Na- 
tion’s steadily increasing ability to produce, 
with the cost of such benefits to be carried 
by every citizen in proportion to the income 
privileges he enjoys. 

Ford, John B., National Federation of 
American Shipping, Inc., 1809 G Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) A fair proportion of 
my salary allocable to lobbying is $50 per 
month ($150 for the quarter). I have not 
expended or received any other money for 
lobbying purposes. (2) To me. (3) Com- 
pensation for personal services. (4) I caused 
no articles or editorials to be published re- 
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lating to legislation. (5) Legislation affect- 
ing the American merchant marine; numer- 
ous bills amending the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936. 

Fort, J. Carter, Association of American 
Railroads, 929 ‘Transportation Building, 
Washington, D. C. (1) For all services ren- 
dered to the Association of American Rail- 
roads, legislative and nonlegislative, as out- 
lined in Registration Form B, filed December 
1946, registrant received salary during the 
fourth quarter of 1949 at the rate shown in 
such registration, as amended by the sup- 
plement thereto filed January 10, 1948, and 
received in addition $592.03 as reimburse- 
ment for all traveling expenses in connection 
with such services while away from Wash- 
ington and all reimbursable business ex- 
penses in Washington such as cab fares, busi- 
ness meals, etc. Of the salary received, $8,- 
445.83 is estimated to be assignable or allo- 
cable to legislative activities. Of the afore- 
said expenses, $435.08 is estimated to be as- 
signable or allocable to legislative activities. 
The legislative activities referred to include 
those with respect to bills and measures reg- 
istrant is called upon to study, analyze, etc. 
but which are neither supported nor opposed 
by him. (2) The expenses above shown as 
assignable or allocable to legislation were 
paid to various hotels, restaurants and clubs 
in Atlanta, New Orleans, Houston, San Fran- 
cisco, Portland, Denver, Kansas City, St. 
Paul, Chicago and St. Louis, to dining cars 
while traveling between those points, etc, 
(3) Traveling expenses while away from 
Washington, lodging, meals, taxies, etc., and 
such expenses in Washington as business 
meals, taxies, etc. Passes were used for rail 
transportation and, accordingly, no expenses 
was incurred in that connection. (4) None. 
(5) Generally, to support all legislation which 
the railroads believe to be in their interest 
and in the interest of a sound national trans- 
portation policy and to oppose all legislation 
which they believe to be contrary to such 
interests. In addition to the support of and 
opposition to particular measures, the legis- 
lative work during the quarter consisted of 
the study and analysis of measures in order 
to determine the possible effect on transpor- 
tation interests. For reference to particular 
measures, see the answer to item (5) in reg- 
istrant’s Form C report covering the third 
quarter of 1949, which by reference is in- 
corporated into this report. 

Foster, Charles E., Disabled American Vet- 
erans, 1701 Eighteenth Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) Salary, October, Novem- 
ber, December (including bonus), 1949 (after 
taxes and social security), $1,653.90; ex- 
penses, same period, $47.05; total, $1,700.95, 
(2) Charles E. Foster, 1701 Eighteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. (3) See No. (1) 
above. (4) DAV semimonthly. (5) Legisla- 
tion affecting service-connected disabled vet- 
erans, their families, and the survivors of 
deceased service men and women. 

Foutz, Dave, 1730 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Veterans Organizations Coun- 
cil of Altadena, 2235 North Lake Avenue, 
Altadena, Calif. (1) Money received, $645.50; 
money expended, $645.50; operations closed 
on October 15, 1949. (2) Dave Foutz: Sal- 
ary, $300; living expenses, $120; hotel, $115; 
stenographic, $100; Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co. (3) Foutz's salary and liv- 
ing expenses; secretarial duties, Chesapeake 
& Potomac Telephone Co. (4) None. (5) 
Housing amendments of 1949. Operations 
on legislation stopped on October 15, 1949, 

Fowler, Robert E., Dupont Circle Building, 
Washington, D. C. (1) Received from Sea- 
drome Patents Co., Inc., 2143 Locust Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., $500. (2) [Blank.] (3) 
[Blank.] (4) [Blank.] (5) S. 1009, a bill 
to authorize the Coast Guard to construct 
an experimental nonpropelled seadrome 
ocean station. 
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Fox, Melvin J., Committee for the Inter- 
national Trade Organization, 816 Twenty- 
first Street, NW., Washington, D. C. (1) Sal- 
ary, October 1 through December 31, 1949, 
$2.125; travel expenses, October 1 through 
December 31, 1949, $61.15. (2) Noentry. (3) 
No entry. (4) No entry. (5) House Joint 
Resolution 236, providing for membership 
and participation by the United States in 
the International Trade Organization. 

Franklin, L. S., director, National Tax Re- 
lief Coalition, Box 401, Greensboro, N.C. (1) 
Received for October, November, December, 
1949, $505. (2) L. S. Franklin, director, sal- 
ary per quarter, $375; upkeep, automobile, 
at 6 cents per mile, 1,400 miles, $84; print- 
ing and mailing bulletin, $46; total expense 
per quarter, $505. (3) [Blank.] (4) Eul- 
letin on taxation. (5) Tax relief and less 
spending. 

Frederick,“ John H., 1200 Eighteenth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C.; Transporta- 
tion Assoclation of America, 130 North Wells 
Street, Chicago, Ul. (1) $1,061.19. See at- 
tached (Nor.— All of the expenses in- 
cluded in this submission will also be shown 
in the quarterly filing of the Transportation 
Association of America.) (2) John H. Fred- 
erick, (3) Retainer fee, incidental expenses 
at Washington, and travel away from Wash- 
ington. (4) None. (5) None. 

Frederick, John H., 1200 Eighteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; Transportation 
Association of America, 130 North Wells 
Street, Chicago, Ill. (1) $1,324.21. See at- 
tached (Nore.—All of the expenses in- 
cluded in this submission will also be shown 
in the quarterly filing of the Transportation 
Association of America.) (2) John H. Fred- 
erick. (3) Retainer fee, incidental expenses 
at Washington, and travel away from Wash- 
ington. (4) None. (5) None. 

Fuller, George M., National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association, 1319 Eighteenth 


Street NW., Washington, D. C. (1) October, 
$404.09; November, $158.81; December, 
$443.49, (2) Miscellaneous. (3) Entertain- 


ment and transportation. (4) None. (5) 
Oppose any legislation inimical to the inter- 
ests of the lumber industry and support any 
legislation which would be helpful to it. 

Fyffe & Clarke (David R. Clarke, John Har- 
rington, Albert J. Smith), Illinois Manufac- 
turers’ Association, 120 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, III. (1) Approximately $360. (2) 
None. (3) None. (4) None. (5) Legislation 
affecting manufacturers generally. 

Gage, Charles E., 927 Fifteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; the American Tobacco 
Co., Inc., 111 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
(1) None, but see copy of statement attached 
filed with Form B, on February 24, 1949. (2) 
None. (3) None. (4) None. (5) None. 

Galvin, M. J., 207 Union Depot Building, 
St. Paul, Minn.; Minnesota railroads, St. 
Paul, Minn. (1) None. (All of the under- 
signed’s clients as listed on his registration 
have paid the expenses reported herein, and 
the undersigned’s salary, on the ratio of the 
mileage which they have within the State of 
Minnesota. Amount paid is the same as that 
expended.) (2) None. (3) None. (4) None. 
(5) None. 

Gammons, Earl H., Columbia Broadcasting 
System, Inc., Warner Building, Washington, 
D. C. (1) $152. 10. (2) Restaurants, hotels, 
and incidental expenses. (3) Entertainment 
and out-of-pocket expenses. (4) None. (5) 
None. 

Gardner, Morrison & Rogers, 1126 Wocd- 
ward Building, Washington, D. C.; the Le- 
high Valley Railroad Co., 143 Liberty Street, 
New York, N. Y.; Agency of Canadian Car & 
Foundry Co., Ltd., 30 Broad Street, New 
York, N. T.; and other holders of awards of 
Mixed Claims Commission, United States and 
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Germany, World War I. (1) None received. 
Approximately $62.30 expended for travel, 
telephone calls, etc. (2) See (1) above. (3) 
See (1) above. (4) None. (5) Legislation 
relating to World War I awards, such as H. R. 
6074, Eighty-first Congress. 

Garey & Garey,’ 63 Wall Street, New York, 

N. Y.; Michigan National Bank, 
Mich. (1) Received from Michigan National 
Bank, $1,115.84. (2) Mayfiower Hotel, for 
hotel bills in Washington, D. C., $394.03; 
American Airlines for airplane transporta- 
tion, Washington to New York, $132.49. Eu- 
gene L. Garey, for meals, traveling expenses, 
telephone, tips, etc., $554.39; Edward Miller, 
for mimeographing services, $34.93. (3) See 
(2). (4) None. (5) Proposed amendments 
to banking law. 

Garstang, Marion R., National Milk Pro- 
ducers Federation (formerly National Coop- 
erative Milk Producers Federation), 1731 
I Street NW., Washington, D. C. (1) Gross 
salary for the quarter, $1,949.98; expended, 
75 cents. (2) Taxi fare. (3) See (2). (4) 
[Blank.] (5) Any legislation that may affect 
milk producers or the cooperatives through 
which they act together to process and mar- 
ket their milk. 

Garvey, Francis J., American Dental As- 
sociation, 222 East Superior Street, Chicago, 
III. (1) Francis J. Garvey, salary, January 
1 to December 30, 1949, $9,000. (2) Francis 
J. Garvey, reimbursement for expenses 
(January 1, 1949, to December 30, 1949), 
$2,462.18. (3) Travel expenses in connec- 
tion with legislative matters, railroad and 
plane fares, meals, entertainment, hotel 
rooms, taxicabs, local transportation. (4) 
The Journal of the American Dental Asso- 
ciation. (5) To present the views of the 
American Dental Association as fixed by ac- 
tion of its house of delegates and board of 
trustees, with regard to Federal legislation 
affecting the health of the American people, 
particularly dental health, and legislation 
which affects directly or indirectly the prac- 
tice of the profession of dentistry. 

Gavitt, Frank, Carl Byoir & Associates, Inc., 
10 East Fortieth Street, New York, N. Y. 
(1) We are retained as public relations coun- 
sel for Schenley Industries, Inc., at a fixed 
fee of $3,000 per month, plus disbursements. 
For the period covered by this report, such 
fee amounted to $9,000. Salaries of em- 
ployees vorking full time on general public 
relations for Schenley Industries, Inc., in- 
cluding work on legislative matters, and ex- 
penses of specialty departments of Carl Byoir 
& Associates, $18,787.78. Expenses for tele- 
phone, telegraph, and messenger service, $85. 
Expenses for mimeographing, mailing, and 
distribution of stories and pictures relating 
opposition of Schenley Industries, Inc., to the 
present rate of Federal excise tax on distilled 
spirits, $215. (2) Salaries and bills payable 
as indicated as No.1, above. (3) Reimburse- 
ment of expenses incurred as indicated above 
in opposing the present rate of Federal ex- 
cise tax on distilled spirits. (4) Stories or 
pictures were distributed at one time or 
another during the period covered by this 
report to every press association (and dis- 
tributed by them to every daily newspaper), 
major radio network, and liquor trade pub- 
lication in the United States. (5) Incidental 
to our engagement as public relations coun- 
sel for Schenley Industries, Inc., we have 
worked with Schenley in opposing the pres- 
ent rate of Federal excise tax on distilled 
spirits. 

Geary, Paul M., National Electrical Con- 
tractors Association, 610 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. (1) No expenses incurred 
and no money received other than s: 
originally reported on form B, filed May 22, 
1947. (2) [Blank.] (3) None. (4) None. 
© No special legislation under considera- 

on. 
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Geaslin, Bon, 1740 G Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Waterman Steamship Corp., 61 
St. Joseph Street, Mobile, Ala. (1) No ex- 
penditures made during this quarter. No 
money received for the purpose of attempt- 

to influence the passage or defeat of 
legislation. (2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.} (4) 
[Blank.] (5) I am not engaged for the pur- 
pose of attempting to influence the passage 
or defeat of any particular legislation by the 
Congress of the United States, but as an in- 
cident to my position as general counsel of 
the Waterman Steamship Corp., I am inter- 
ested in legislation affecting the United 
States merchant marine; civil aeronautics, 
anc transportation generally, and frequently 
support or oppose legislation dealing with 
these subjects. 

Gebhard.“ Mrs. Paul, 1000 Eleventh Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; Division of Social 
Education and Action, Presbyterian Church, 
United States of America, Board of Christian 
Education, 830 Witherspoon Building, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (1) No expenses incurred dur- 
ing this period. (2) [Blank.] (3) Lobbying 
in the interest of social legislation on which 
the Presbyterian general assembly has taken 
action. (4) Social Progress (magazine), 
special bulletins. (5) Same as No. 3. 

George, J. M., H. K. Brehmer and C. 8. 
McMahon, law firm of George, Brehmer & 
McMahon, the Inter-State Manufacturers 
Association, 163-165 Center Street, Winona, 
Minn. (1) (a) None; (b) $1,500 for general 
legal services without regard to Federal legis- 
lative matters paid by the Inter-State Manu- 
facturers Association, 163-165 Center Street, 
Winona, Minn. (2) (a) To hotels, restau- 
rants, railroad companies, telephone and 
telegraph companies, taxicabs, and minor 
personal service; (b) retainer retained by 
selves. (3) (a) For traveling expenses actu- 
ally paid out; (b) for retainer for general 
legal services to client. (4) None. (5) H. R. 
2945, S. 1103, H. R. 6000. 

George, J. M., H. K. Brehmer, and C, S. Mc- 
Mahon, constituting the partnership of 
George, Brehmer & McMahon, National Asso- 
ciation of Direct Selling Companies, 165 Cen- 
ter Strest, Winona, Minn. (1) (a) None; 
(b) $3,000 for general legal services without 
regard to Federal legislative matters, paid 
by the National Association of Direct Selling 
Companies, 163-165 Center Street, Winona, 
Minn. (2) (a) To hotels, restaurants, rail- 
road companies, telephone and telegraph 
companies, taxicabs, and minor personal 
service; (b) retainer retained by selves. (3) 
(a) For traveling expenses actually paid out; 
(b) for retainer for general legal services to 
client. (4) None. (5) H. R. 2945, S. 1103, 
H. R. 6000. 

George, Leo E., National Federation of Post 
Office Clerks, 1510 H Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. (1) Salary, $2,500.03; travel expenses, 
$200; general organization expenses (not 
legislative), $200. (2) Travel expenses in- 
clude hotels, meals, and minor incidental 
expenses due to attendance at local and 
State meetings, conferences, and conven- 
tions. (3) Expenditures for hotels, meals, 
and incidental expenses are an actual reim- 
bursement for cash expended for such pur- 
poses in connection with attendance at meet- 
ings, conventions, etc. (4) The Union Postal 
Clerk, the Federation News Service Bulletin, 
the Federation Press Service. (5) Support 
of measures designed to improve and 
strengthen the civil service; improve the civil 
improve the 
hours, wages, and conditions of post office 
clerks, and to improve the postal service. 

Gibson, John S., Sibbett Building, Doug- 
las, Ga.; St. Marys Kraft Corp., St. Marys, Ga. 
(1) 6750. (2) $750, being $250 for each 
month of the quarter, for retainer fee or 
salary to John S. Gibson, as per contract and 
agreement. (3) Said 6250 per month is a 
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retainer fee paid the undersigned as an 
attorney and not as a lobbyist. During the 
quarter reported for I had no contact of any 
sort or nature with anyone for any business 
other than my law practice and no activity 
of any nature or kind in said quarter as a 
lobbyist. (4) None. (5) An authorization 
for appropriation for certain dredging in 
North River, Ga., and St. Marys River, Ga., 
and Fla, which was given No. 827 by the 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, 
War Department, Washington, D. C. 

Gibson, John S., Sibbett Building, Douglas, 
Ga.; St. Marys Kraft Corp., St. Marys, Ga. 
(1) $937.57. (2) $750, being $250 for each 
month of the quarter, for retainer fee or 
salary to John S. Gibson, as per contract and 
agreement. (3) Trip to Washington, D. C., 
on October 5 and 6, 1949: Hotel, $23; trans- 
portation, $73.57; food, $11; incidentals and 
entertainment, $80. (4) None. (5) An au- 
thorization for appropriation for certain 
dredging in North River, Ga. and St. Marys 
River, Ga. and Fla., which was given No. 827 
by the Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors, War Department, Washington, D. C. 

Giddings, Ernest, assistant director, legis- 
lative Federal relations division, National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. (1) Salary, $1,507.50, 
which covers both legislative and non-leg- 
islative activities; estimated for legislative 
services, $301.50; expenses, $256.95. (2) Self 
(salary). Expenses: Hotels, railroads, cabs, 
restaurants, etc. (3) Lodging, transporta- 
tion, food, and customary personal expenses, 
(4) Legislative News Flash, NEA Journal (ar- 
ticles therein), informative articles in State 
educational magazines. (5) To support any 
and all legislation designed to strengthen 
public education in all of its areas. 

Gilbert, C. C., Southern States Industrial 
Council, StahIman Building, Nashville, Tenn. 
(1) $1,725 received as salary as secretary, 
Southern States Industrial Council, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. (2) None. (3) None. (4) None. 
(5) Such legislation as may be of interest 
to or affecting industry generally. 

Gilchrist, Thomas B., Jr., Bleakley, Platt, 
Gilchrist & Walker, 120 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y.; Elisabeth von Elverfeldt, who is a 
client of the above-named law firm, of which 
I am a member, Hotel New Weston, Madison 
Avenue and Fiftieth Street, New York, N. Y. 
(1) Neither he nor the said firm has received 
and expended any moneys in connection with 
such employment. (2) None. (3) None. 
(4) None. (5) Bill H. R. 1848, entitled “A 
bill to amend section 32 (a) (2) of the Trad- 
ing With the Enemy Act.” 

Glazier, William, 930 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; International Longshoremen's 
and Warehousemen’s Union, CIO, 150 Golden 
Gate Avenue, San Francisco, Calif. (1) Sal- 
ary, $1,235.04; expenses, $259.98. (2) Ex- 
penses include those in Washington as well 
as air transportation and living expenses 
while out of town. (8) See (2). (4) The 
Dispatcher, publication of the International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen's Union, 
CIO. (5) To support all legislation of inter- 
est to American workers and longshoremen 
and warehousemen specifically; oppose un- 
democratic legislation. 

Glazier, William, 930 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; National Union of Maritime 
Cooks and Stewards, CIO, 86 Commercial 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. (1) No salary 
or personal expenses; $450 or $150 per month 
received toward cost of office operations. (2) 
See No. (1). (3) See No. (1). (4) The 
Voice, publication of the National Union of 
Marine Cooks and Stewards, CIO. (5) To 
support all legislation of interest to American 
workers and maritime workers specifically; 
oppose all undemocratic legislation. 

Goddard, Livingston, 4500 Chrysler Build- 
ing, New York, N. Y.; Federation for Railway 
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Progress, 1430 K Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. (1) Salary, $1,350 as secretary-treas- 
urer of the federation; traveling expenses, 
$141.99. (2) Various hotels and transporta- 
tion agencies for traveling expenses. (3) 
Travel expenses. (4) None. (5) None. 

Goodman, Leo, 1129 Vermont Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C.; Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, 718 Jackson Place NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) Salary, $1,500; expenses, 
$450.37. (2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) 
CIO News, Autoworker. (5) Rent control, 
housing, and community development and 
planning. 

Goodman, Leo, 1129 Vermont Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C.; Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, 718 Jackson Place NW., Wash- 
ington, D. ©. (1) Salary, $1,500; expenses, 
$818.08. (2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) 
CIO News, Autoworker. (5) Rent control, 
housing, and community development and 
planning. 

Goodwin, William J., The Loch, Rosslyn, 
N. L.; Chinese News Service, Inc., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N. Y. (1) Receipts: 
October 11, 1949, Chinese News Service, 
$5,000; October 17, 1949, Chinese News Serv- 
ice, $6,000; total receipts, $11,000. Expendi- 
tures, $2,783.28. See attached sheet“ (2) 
See attached sheet (3) See attached sheet.“ 
(4) None. I furnished the various news 
services and certain newspapers with ma- 
terial relation to Nationalist China but do 
not know to what extent this information 
was used. Several newspapers have printed 
articles making reference to my activities as 
the lobbyist for Nationalist. China. (5) Any 
legislation which affects Nationalist China. 

Gordon, Spencer, Union Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C.; American Institute of 
Accountants, 270 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. (1) Received from the American Insti- 
tute of Accountants October 20, 1949, $9,500 
fees from August 31, 1948, to August 31, 1949, 
and $258.13 for reimbursement of disburse- 
ments for telegraph, telephone, and other 
expenses to August 31, 1949. Small amounts 
expended to telephone and telegraph com- 
panies. (2) Small amounts to telephone and 
telegraph companies. (3) Telegrams and 
long-distance telephone calls. (4) The Jour- 
nal of Accountancy and the Certified Public 
Accountant. (5) Advancing the interests of 
the accounting profession in reference to 
bills relating to practice before Government 
agencies and practice before the Tax Court. 

Goss, Bert C., Hill & Knowlton, Inc., 725 
Fifteenth Street NW., Washington, D.C. (1) 
Received no money other than salary as vice 
president of Hill & Knowlton, Inc., plus 
essential travel and entertainment expenses. 
I estimate that less than 10 percent of my 
time for the 3 months ended December 31 
(and less than $500 of my salary for that 
period) may be allocated to matters directly 
or indirectly concerned with legislation, 
though it is not possible to maintain an 
accurate account since my firm serves nu- 
merous clients and the interests of each in 
legislation vary to an extreme. I estimate 
that of my travel and entertainment ex- 
penses for the 3 months ended December 31, 
1949, less than $150 was expended for pur- 
poses that might be interpreted as subject to 
being reported under this law. (2) Paid to 
taxicabs and restaurants, (3) For travel to 
and from the Capitol, for luncheons and din- 
ners for committee personnel and Congress- 
men, etc. (4) Supervised issuance of numer- 
ous press releases. Maintain no record of 
publication, (5) Not employed specifically to 
support or oppose legislation, Interested in 
legislation affecting aviation, Federal regula- 
tion of oleomargarine, steel plants, and in 
other legislation affecting interests of clients 
of Hill & Knowlton, Inc. 


Not printed. Filed in the Clerk’s office. 
č Filed for third quarter, 1949. 
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Gourley, Lawrence L., 902 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; American Osteo- 
pathic Association, 212 East Ohio Street, 
Chicago, Il. (1) $3,375 retainer. (2) [Blank.] 
(3) [Blank.] (4) None, (5) Bills affecting 
the public health. 

Graham, Mrs. Aubry Lee, 305 North Oak 
Street, Falls Church, Va.; American Library 
Association, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago, 
III. (1) Salary received, October 1, 1949, 
through December 31, 1949, $750; other ex- 
penses of the office are being reported di- 
rectly to you on Form A by the headquarters 
office, who do the bookkeeping. (2) |Blank.] 
(3) [Blank.] (4) ALA Bulletin, Library 
Journal, and any other newspapers or maga- 
zines who use material from the Washington 
office. Since we do not subscribe to a clip- 
ping service, we do not know who they are. 
(5) Any legislation affecting American Li- 
brary Association members and/or the library 
profession. 

Grant, Robert A., 624 Associates Building, 
South Bend, Ind.; the Ethanol Committee, 
810 Eighteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
(1) $2,669.70 received. Expended during 
preceding quarter for travel, hotel, meals, 
taxies, and incidentals, $313.81. (2) Railroad, 
hotel, meals, taxis, and incidentals. (3) 
Same. (4) None. (5) Bills relating to the 
nonbeverage use of alcohol, including H. R. 
8978 and H. R. 6477. 

Gray, David G., Humble Oil & Refining Co., 
Post Office Box 2180, Houston, Tex. (1) 
None. (2) [Biank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) 
None. (5) Not employed to support or op- 
pose any particular legislation. My duty was 
to watch the program of legislation affecting 
the petroleum industry, 

Green, Angus, American-Hawallan Steam- 
ship Co., 90 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 
(1) Receipts: $1,668.89 salary, plus $469.92, 
reimbursement of the expenditures referred 
to in Nos. (2) and (3) below. (2) Transpor- 
tation and communications services, post 
offices, hotels, restaurants, etc. (3) Travel, 
living and business expenses connected with 
employment, (4) None. (5) Legislation af- 
fecting shipping industry which concerns 
employer. 

Greene, Ernest W., 731 Investment Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; Hawaiian Sugar 
Planters’ Association, Post Office Box 2450, 
Honolulu, T. H. (1) None. (2) No one, 
(3) None. (4) None. (5) I am not em- 
ployed to support or oppose any legislation, 

Greenstreet,’ M. F., national secretary, 
Greenbeck Party, 1917 Claremont Avenue, 
Independence, Mo. (1) Total expense, 
$23.15. (2) Various. (3) Office expenses. 
(4) Equalitarian Bulletin, $10.50 per article, 
Dorothy the Sunshine Girl, about pensions, 
etc. The Coming Conflict on Religion and 
Economics. (5) Money and pension reform, 

Griffith, H, McAllister, National Economic 
Council, Inc., 7501 Empire State Building, 
New York, N. Y. (1) Salary, $2,175; expenses, 
$69.35. (2) Expense money paid to railroad, 
hotel, taxis, restaurants. (3) Normal ex- 
pense of trip. (4) National Economic Coun- 
cil's Action Report, National Economic Coun- 
cil Letter. (5) To support all legislation pro- 
moting the prosperity and independence of 
the United States, preservation of its free 
social and economic system and the kind of 
government set forth in the Constitution of 
the United States. To oppose all legislation 
contrary to the foregoing, including pro- 
posals not on their face Communist or Social- 
ist but which are being promoted in the 
interest of eventual transformation of the 
United States into a Socialist, Communist, or 
welfare state. 

Grimes, Weston B., 436 Bowen Building, 
821 Fifteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C.; 
Cargill, Inc., 200 Grain Exchange, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. (1) Received (includes office, 
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travel and general expenses totaling $3,- 
248.51) $9,498.53; expended (for purposes de- 
signated in the Lobbying Act), $1, (2) Taxi- 
cabs. (3) For taxicabs to and from the Capi- 
tol. (4) None. ( 5) Legislation concerning 
agriculture, commodity exchanges, interna- 
tional commodity agreements, and export- 
import controls. 

Groom, B. E., secretary,’ North Dakota Tax 
Equality Committee, 11% Broadway, Fargo, 
N. Dak. (1) Contributions: January to 
April 1, $260; April to October 1, $7,146; 
total contributions, $7,406. See attached 
for expenditures. (2) See (1). (3) See 
(1). (4) None. (5) Tax equality. 

Groom, B. E., secretary, North Dakota Tax 
Equality Committee, 114% Broadway, Fargo, 
N. Dak. (1) Contributions: January 1 to 
October 1, $7,506; October 1 to January 1, 
1950, $5,164.06; total contributions for year, 
$12,570.06. See attached for expenditures.* 
(2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) All shown 
in statement 2. (5) Tax equality. 

Haas, Frank E., the Association of Western 
Railways, 204 South Canal Street, Chicago, 
III. (I) During the fourth quarter of 1949 
this registrant was not assigned to and did 
not engage in activity in connection with 
Federal legislation or covered by the Federal 
Regulation of Lobbying Act and thus re- 
ceived no compensation and incurred no ex- 
pense subject to report hereunder, (2) None. 
(3) None. (4) None. (5) None. 

Haddock, Hoyt S., CIO Maritime Commit- 
tee, 132 Third Street SE., Washington, D. C. 
-(1) None. No legislative activities partici- 
pated in during quarter. CIO Maritime 
Committee financial statement attached? 
(2) None. (3) [Blank.] (4) NMU Pilot. 
(5) Support legislation in favor of merchant 
seamen and oppose legislation detrimental 
to them. 

Hadley, Harlan V., 830 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D. C.; Automobile 
Manufacturers Association, 320 New Center 
Building, Detroit, Mich. (1) None, other 
than one-quarter of the annual compensa- 
tion of $2,500 as set forth in supplemental 
registration (Form B) filed April 9, 1948. (2) 
See above. (3) See above. (4) None. (5) 
Federal tax (excise) legislation, materials- 
control legislation, and such other legisla- 
tion as the association may hereafter from 
time to time indicate. 

Haines, Samuel P., 4407 Sixteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; Twenty Percent 
Cabaret Tax Committee, 171 West Randolph 
Street, Chicago, UI. (1) See Exhibit A, at- 
tached2 (2) See exhibit B, attached? (3) 
See exhibit B, attached* (4) None. (5) Re- 
duction or repeal of the 20-percent excise tax 
applying to dine-and-dance rooms of hotels. 

Hale, William C., Tennessee Eastman Corp., 
Kingsport, Tenn. (1) None. (2) [Blank.] 
(3) [Blank.] (4) None. (5) Revisions in 
the Tariff Act, draw-back regulations. 

Halfpenny, Harold T., Committee To Re- 
move Discriminatory Automotive Excise Tax, 
111 West Washington Street, Chicago, III. 
(1) $122.23. (2) See attached? (3) To 
amend for clarification purposes section 
3403 (c) of the Internal Revenue Code. (4) 
[Blank.] (5) [Blank.] 

Halibeck, E. C., National Federation of Post 
Office Clerks, 1510 H Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. (1) Salary, $1,656.65; legislative ex- 
penses, October, November, December, 1949, 
$708.35; transportation expenses, October, 
November, December, 1949, $168.55; general 
organization expenses, not legislative, 
$103.54. (2) Legislative expenses include 
meals, streetcar, taxi, hotel, and other travel- 
ing expenses incident to attendance at 
meetings and conferences excepting trans- 
portation, plus expenses for meals, taxi, and 
entertainment of guests at Washington, D. O., 
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tion: Southern Rall- 
road, 838.48; Pennsylvania Railroad, $6.21; 
American Airlines, $123.86. (3) All expenses 
except transportation are an actual reim- 
bursement for cash expended for the pur- 
poses stated. (4) The Union Postal Clerk, 
the Federation News Service Bulletin, the 
Federation Press Service. (5) Support of 
measures designed to improve and strength- 
en the civil service; improve the civil service 
retirement system; improve the wages, hours, 
and conditions of post-office clerks, and to 
improve the postal service. 

Hamlet, Harry G., Retired Officers Associ- 
ation, 1600 Twentieth Street NW., Washing- 
ton,.D. C. (1) Received $750. No part of 
this sum was received specifically for the pur- 
pose of attempting to influence legislative 
action. (2) Expended, nothing. (8) See (1) 
above. (4) Retired Officers Association Bull- 
etin. (5) Legislation affecting retired offi- 
cers, warrant officers, and nurses of the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Public 
Health Service. 

Harmanson, L. James, Jr., National Council 
of Farmer Cooperatives, 744 Jackson Place 
NW, Washington, D. C. (1) Salary, $1,774.98. 
Less than 10 percent of this amount could 
be chargeable to activities designed directly 
to influencing legislation. (2) Noone. (3) 
None. (4) Washington Situation, a weekly 
mimeographed newsletter of the National 
Council of Farmer Cooperatives. (5) Agri- 
cultural legislation. 

Harper, Elsie Dorothy, National Board of 
the Young Women's Christian Associations, 
600 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. (1) 
Salary, $425; expenses, $280. (2) Elsie Doro- 
thy Harper. (3) Presenting to the Presi- 
dent, the Cabinet, and both Houses of Con- 

gress (a) the opinion on subjects related to 
(5) (6) below, of the convention of the Young 
Women's Christian Association held trien- 
nially and (b) the opinion of the national 
board of the Young Women's Christian Asso- 
ciation in line with actions taken by the 
convention. (4) Legislation related to inter- 
national security, social and economic jus- 
tice, education, health, and civil liberties. 
(5) [Blank.] 

Harper, Robert E., managing director, Na- 
tional Business Publications, Inc. (an asso- 
ciation of publishers of trade, technical, 
scientific, and professional periodicals), 1001 
Fifteenth Street NW, Washington, D.C. (1) 
For such ordinary expenses as cabs to and 
from Capitol Hill, luncheons and other 
courtesies, $93.56. (2) Various cab drivers 
and personnel of restaurants on Capitol Hill, 
etc. (3) See (1) above. (4) NBP Report 
official association newsletter circulated to 
association members). (5) That which 
affects postal rates of controlled-circulation 
periodicals published by members of the 
above-named association. (Such activity is 
but a small portion of his year-round duties 
as managing director.) 

Harris, Winder R., 441 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; Shipbuilders Council 
of America, 21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 
(1) Received: Office expense, $102.18; per- 
sonal expense, $252.88; total, $355.06. Ex- 
pended: Office expense, $102.18; personal ex- 
pense, $252.88; total $355.06. (2) Various. 
(3) Office and personal expenses. (4) None. 
(5) None in quarter for which report is made, 

Hart, Merwin K., National Economic Coun- 
cll, Inc., Empire State Building, New York, 
N. Y. (1) Salary, $800; expenses, $95.44. (2) 
See attached rider.“ (3) See attached rider? 
(4) Economic Council Letters Nos. 224, 224A, 
225, 226, 227, 228, 229. (5) To support gen- 
erally all bills favorable to private enter- 

and to oppose all bills believed to be 


e to private enterprise. 
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Hart, Stephen H., 350 Equitable Building, 
Denver, Colo.; National Livestock Tax Com- 
mittee, Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. (1) 
During the quarter, the National Livestock 
Tax Committee paid to me a per diem of $50 
for office work and $100 out-of-town for ac- 
tual time spent in study, advice, conferences, 
and correspondence concerning general live- 
stock tax questions including the analysis of 
the present provisions of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code and current rulings and decisions 
concerning Federal taxation of livestock op- 
erators. Such activities also included work 
in connection with the position of the Na- 
tional Livestock Tax Committee toward 
amendments to the Internal Revenue Code 
concerning capital gains on sale of breeding 
livestock and the deduction of ranching ex- 
penditures. It is impossible to determine 
what part of my services related to this legis- 
lative problem, but it is my opinion that 
none of my activities during the preceding 
quarter could be interpreted as lobbying. 
During the quarter a total of $875 for legal 
services was paid to me for all my activities 
and services. I was also reimbursed for out- 
of-pocket expenses in the amount of $195.43. 
(2) {Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) [Blank.] 
(5) [Blank.] 

Harter, Dow W., 412-414 Washington 
Building, Washington, D. C.; the B. F. Good- 
rich Co., Akron, Ohio. (1) Received annual 
retainer from the B. F. Goodrich Co. for all 
services as its Washington counsel. Alloca- 
tion of amount paid for my services between 
legal and legislative activities is not feasible. 
Amount received during the fourth quarter 
of 1949, $1,875. In addition, received reim- 
bursement for long-distance telephone, 
travel, taxicab fares, and out-of-pocket ex- 
pense. (2) None. (3) 12 (4) [Blank.] 
(5) The B. F. Goodrich Co. is interested in 
legislation relating to the maintenance of fa- 
cilities for the production of an ample supply 
of synthetic rubber in the United States for 
commercial and national defense purposes. 
It is interested in various proposals now 
under study by Congress for a long-range 
rubber program for this country. It is also 
interested in the repeal of the present ex- 
cise taxes on tires and tubes, and in other 
legislative proposals which come before Con- 
gress from time to time. 

Hawkins, Paul M., 1405 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; American Hotel Associa- 
tion, 221 West Fifty-seventh Street, New ` 
York, N. Y. (1) Received $2,049.99, only a 
small fraction of which was for lobbying ac- 
tivities; 6209.34 expenses, only a small frac- 
tion of which was expended for lobbying 
activities. (2) Taxicabs, railroads, restau- 
rants, hotels, air lines. (3) Tra tion, 
meals, rooms. (4) [Blank.] (5) Legislation 
affecting the hotel industry. 

Haynes, Kit H., National Council of Farmer 
Cooperatives, 744 Jackson Place NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) Salary for October, No- 
vember, and December 1949, $1,625.10. Less 
than 10 percent of this amount could be 
chargeable to activities designed directly to 
influencing legislation. (2) No one. (3) 
None. (4) Assists in the preparation of 
Washington Situation, a weekly mimeo- 
graphed newsletter of the National Council 
of Farmer Cooperatives; also prepares farm 
news releases at irregular intervals and 
special reports at irregular intervals. Such 
reports are distributed to members of the 
national council, news services, radio net- 
works and stations, and miscellaneous per- 
sons who have requested inclusion on mail- 
ing list. (5) Agricultural legislation. 

Hays, Joseph H., the Association of Western 
Railways, 204 South Canal Street, Chicago, 
III. (1) During the fourth quarter of 1949 
this registrant was not assigned to and did 
not engage in activity in connection with 
Federal legislation or covered by the Federal 
Regulation of Lobbying Act and thus received 
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no compensation and incurred no expense 
subject to report hereunder. (2) None, (3) 
None. (4) None. (5) None. 

Hazen, John C., 808 Kass Building, 711 
Fourtenth Street, Washington, D. C.; Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association, 100 West 
Thirty-first Street, New York, N. Y. (1) 
Meals, $17.85; telephone bills, $42.82, (2) 
[Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) [Blank.] (5) 
Excise-tax legislation. 

Hebert, Felix, Associated Factory Mutual 


Fire Insurance Companies, Turks Head 
Building, Providence, R. I. (1) None, (2) 
[Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) None. (5) 


Amendment to Internal Revenue Code. 

Heberton, K. W., 1405 G Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Western Union Telegraph Co., 
60 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. (1) 
Salary of $860 per month, which is paid for 
all services, only a part of which concerns 
legislation. Out-of-pocket travel and inci- 
dental expenses, $122.63. (2) Taxi drivers 
and restaurants. (3) Transportation and 
luncheons, (4) None, (5) Any legislation 
affecting the interests of the Western Union 
Telegraph Co. 

Hecht, George J., 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
New York, N. V.; American Parents Commit- 
tee (without salary), 132 Third Street SE. 
Washington, D. C. (1) Received $24.30; ex- 
pended $24.30. (2) Various. (3) Railroad 
fare, etc, (4) Parents’ Magazine and School 
Management. (5) National child research 
bill, National School Health Services Act, Na- 
tional Science Foundation, appropriations for 
United States Children’s Bureau, Federal aid 
for education, pediatrics education bill, pub- 
lic-school survey and construction bill. 

Heiney, Robert B., National Canners As- 
sociation, 1739 H Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. (1) $1,877.49 as one-quarter year’s sal- 
ary as assistant to secretary, National Can- 
ners Association, for all work performed; 
$33 has been received as reimbursement for 
expenses incurred. (2) Taxi fares and mis- 
cellaneous expense, $33. (3) See above. (4) 
National Canners Association Information 
Letter. (5) Opposing marketing orders on 
commodities for canning, and changes in the 
export provisions of Federal food and drug 
law. Generally following all legislation af- 
fecting canning industry. 

Henderson, Joseph D., American Associa- 
tion of Small Business, 431 Balter Building, 
New Orleans, La. (1) Salary of $6,000 per 
year; this quarter, $1,500. (2) [Blank.] 
(3) [Blank.] (4) Official monthly publica- 
tion of the American Association of Small 
Business, the Small Business Review; rou- 
tine news releases; weekly column entitled 
“Minding Your Own Business.” (5) To sup- 
port any legislation for the good of the peo- 
ple, particularly that beneficial to small 
business; to oppose any legislation to the 
detriment of the people, particularly that 
detrimental to small business. 

Hendrickson, Roy F., National Federation 
of Grain Cooperatives, 723 Kass Building, 
Washington, D. C. (1) Expended $1.55 for 
taxi fares. (2) See (1). (3) See (1). (4) 
Co-op Grain Quarterly; Grain Producers 
News. (5) Any legislation that may affect 
grain producers or the cooperatives through 
which they act together to market their 
produce. 

Hensel, Robert E., Chadbourne, Wallace, 
Parke & Whiteside, 25 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. (1) The firm of Chadbourne, Wallace, 
Parke & Whiteside, of the above address, of 
which registrant is an associate, made no 
expenditures during the quarter ended De- 
cember 31, 1949, in connection with the pro- 
posed legislation described in item (5) hereof 
on behalf of the American Tobacco Co, (2) 
[Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) None. (5) Tax 
legislation extending the 85-percent dividend 
received credit to dividends from resident 
foreign corporations to the extent that such 
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resident foreign corporations derive income 
from United States sources. 

Herndon, Maurice G., 1002 Washington 
Loan & Trust Building, Washington, D. C.; 
National Association of Insurance Agents, 80 
Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. (1) No money 
received or expended during preceding cal- 
endar quarter. Status of registrant the same 
as stated in original form B and accompany- 
ing letter of explanation, filed March 6, 1947. 
(2) See (1). (3) See (1). (4) American 
Agency Bulletin, monthly publication of the 
National Association of Insurance Agents 
(tear sheets attached). (5) [Blank.] 

Hess, Amiel Edgerton, Lustron Corp., 4200 
East Fifth Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. (1) 
None. Note that my place of employment 
is changed. Lobbying activity totally discon- 
tinued, and I request that my name be with- 
drawn from the approved list. (2) [Blank.] 
(3) [Blank.] (4) [Blank.] (5) [Blank.] 

Hester, Ewart A., law offices of Clinton M. 
Hester, 432 Shoreham Building, Washington, 
D. C. (1) Salary, October, November, and 
December, $2,500; no expenses incurred for 
this quarter. (2) None, (3) None. (4) 
None. (5) See supplementary statement, 
Paragraph 2, attached to Form B, flled by me 
January 9, 1948. H. R. 2428, H. R. 2433, H. R. 
6111, H. R. 6604, S. 978, S. 1847. 

Hewes & Awalt, a law partnership, con- 
sisting of the following partners: Thomas 
Hewes, F. G. Awalt, Samuel O. Clark, Jr., Har- 
old E. Mitchell, Raymond Sparks, Henry L, 
Shepherd, John S, Murtha, Maxwell M, Mer- 
ritt, and W. V. T. Justis, 93 Elm Street, 
Hartford, Conn., and 822 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C.; National Asso- 
ciation of Electric Companies, 1200 Eigh- 
teenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. (1) 
The filing of this report is not to be taken 
as an admission that the Federal regulation 
of lobbying Act is applicable. This regis- 
trant received during the fourth quarter of 
1949 the sum of $1,666.67 from the National 
Association of Electric Companies for serv- 
ices performed prior to dissolution on Sep- 
tember 30, 1949, having been to that date 
general counsel of the association. This reg- 
istrant also received during the fourth quar- 
ter of 1949 the sum of $7.24 in reimburse- 
ment of out-of-pocket expenses, such ex- 
penditures having been made during the 
third quarter of 1949 and reported on Form 
C for that quarter. This is the final report 
for Hewes and Awalt. (2) See (1). (3) See 
(1). (4) None. (5) One of the purposes and 
activities of the National Association of Elec- 
tric Companies, of which this firm was coun- 
sel until dissolution on September 30, 1949 
(and of which the new firm of Awalt, Clark 
& Sparks became general counsel on October 
1, 1949), is to provide the members with a 
medium through which they can exchange 
ideas and take appropriate action on all 
problems of mutual concern and interest, in- 
cluding legislative matters. The association, 
therefore, is interested in any and all legis- 
lation that might affect its members directly 
or indirectly as going business concerns, 

Hibben, Robert C., International Associa- 
tion of Ice Cream Manufacturers, 1105 Barry 
Building, Washington, D.C. (1) One-fourth 
of annual salary reported in original regis- 
tration. (2) None. (3) None. (4) None. 
(5) Legislation that may affect the ice cream 
industry. 

Higgins, Mary, secretary-treasurer of the 
Philippine-American Committee, 1025 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Suite 412A, Washing- 
ton, D. C. (1) None since October 3, 1949, 
which was shown in last listing. (2) See 
statement attached (3) See statement at- 
tached? (4) None. (5) No legislation is 
now pending but I am the secretary-treasurer 
of the Philippine-American Committee, the 
aims of which committee are set forth in 
attached statement. 
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Hill & Knowlton, Inc., 300 Hibbs Building, 
725 Fifteenth St. NW., Washington, D. G. 
(1) See attached? (2) See attached? (3) 
See attached. (4) Have no records of such 
publication, (5)Not employed to oppose or 
support legislation. Are retained to prepare 
educational information and material. 

Hill, Thurman, 1025 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C.; Kansas Independent 
Oil and Gas Association, 513 Beacon Build- 
ing, Wichita, Kan. (1) $1,500 paid on Sep- 
tember 22,1949. (2) None. (8) None. (4) 
None. (5) To oppose imports of crude oil 
into the United States in excess of 5 per- 
cent of the market demand. 

Hinders, Justin, 1737 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; National Association of Real 
Estate Boards, 22 West Monroe Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. (1) See attached itemized state- 
ment.? (2) See attached itemized state- 
ment. (3) See attached itemized state- 
ment.: (4) Attached lst? shows names of 
papers, periodicals, magazines, and other 
publications to which news releases and ar- 
ticles have been mailed. Complete informa- 
tion as to the extent to which material has 
been published by these publications is not 
available. (5) Legislation affecting the real- 
estate industry. 

Hinman, Ray C., Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., 
Inc., 26 Broadway, New York, N. Y. (1) 
Money received: Salary, $1,250 (this repre- 
sents one quarter of the amount of regis- 
trant’s annual remuneration which is at- 
tributable to the performance of duties 
which are subject to the Lobbying Act); 
reimbursement for traveling expenses, 
$109.30; total, $1,359.30. Money expended 
(in connection with duties related to the 
Lobbying Act), $109.30. (2) Railroads, air 
lines, taxis, hotels, restaurants, telephones, 
and tips. (3) Normal traveling expenses. 
(4) None. (5) Legislation affecting the 
petroleum industry. 

Hobbie, Edgar V. H., National Milk Pro- 
ducers Federation, formerly National Co- 
operative Milk Producers Federation, 1731 
I Street NW., Washington, D. C. (1) Gross 
salary for the quarter, $2,100; expended, 
$27.45. (2) Taxicabs. (3) Taxifares. (4) 
[Blank.] (5) Any legislation that may af- 
fect milk producers or the cooperatives 
through which they act together to process 
and market their milk. 

Hoffmann, Frank N., 718 Jackson Place NW. 
Washington, D. C.; United Steelworkers of 
America, 1500 Commonwealth Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (1) $1,333.32 (2 months 
only, 1 month on strike), $1,900 (2 months 
only, 1 month on strike). (2) Hotels, rail- 
roads, air lines, restaurants, cab drivers, etc., 
for expenses. (3) Personal expenses and 
travel in and away from Washington. (4) 
Column entitled “Keep an Eye on Congress” 
ir monthly publication of United Steelwork- 
ers of America, Steel Labor. (5) Support leg- 
islation authorized by the convention and 
executive board of the United Steelworkers, 
and by the convention and executive board 
of the national CIO; oppose legislation con- 
trary to the stand of these organizations. 

Hogg, Robert L., American Life Conven- 
tion, 230 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
III. (1) Salary (19 days), $1,301.60; expenses 
(travel, hotel, meals, telephone, taxi, and 
other similar incidental expenses), $885.33, 
(2) Railroads, pullman, and air line, $404.13; 
hotel, $140.44; meals and tips, $251.70; tele- 
phone and telegraph, $35.17; taxi, luggage, 
porters, and miscellaneous, $55.89; total, 
$481.20. (3) Same as (2). (4) None. (5) 
None. (See exhibit attached to form B.“) 

Hollister,’ R. F., Independent Bankers As- 
sociation, Twelfth Federal Reserve District, 
802 Failing Building, Portland, Oreg. (1) 
Money received, salary, $1,800; money ex- 
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1950 
pended, none, (2) [Blank.] (3) [Biank.] 
(4) None. (5) Federal legislation controlling 


bank holding companies. 


Holman, Charles W., National Milk Pro- . 


ducers Federation, formerly National Coop- 
erative Milk Producers Federation, 1731 
I Street NW., Washington, D.C. (1) See at- 
tached schedule. Gross salary for the quar- 
ter, $4,125; expended $1.50 for taxi fares. 
(2) See (1). (3) See (1). (4) [Blank.] (5) 
Any legislation that may affect milk pro- 
ducers or the cooperatives through which 
they act together to process and market 
their milk. = 

Hood, J. M., president, the American Short 
Line Railroad Association, 2000 Massachu- 
setts Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. (1) 
Salary received from the American Short Line 
Railroad Association, $5,000. Expenses in- 
curred for account of the American Short 
Line Railroad Association and for which re- 
imbursement has been or will be made, 
$1,186.12. Impossible to accurately allocate 
either salary or expenses, but carefully cal- 
culated estimate is that 5 percent of salary, 
$250, and 10 percent of expenses, $118.61, 
total $368.61, expended for purpose of in- 
fluencing legislation. (2) Expenses paid to 
hotels, clubs, transportation, and commu- 
nication companies. (3) For travel and en- 
tertainment in connection with the further- 
ance of the legislative program of the 326 
common carrier by rail members of the Amer- 
ican Short Line Railroad Association. (4) 
Proceedings of 1949 annual meeting, copy at- 
tached. Legislative program for 1950, copy 
attached. (5) Legislation affecting member 
lines of the American Short Line Railroad 
Association. (See Legislative Program, copy 
attached.) , 

Horton, Jesse V., Continental Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; National Association of Postal 
Supervisors, P. O. Box. 2013, Washington, 
D. C. (1) None, except personal salary, 
$1,875. (2) Expended for personal living 
costs only. (3) [Blank.] (4) The Postal 
Supervisor, Washington, D. C. (5) Legisla- 
tion affecting supervisors in the postal 
service. 

Hosking, Floyd J., 1329 E Street NW., Wash- 

n, D. C.; Corn Industries Research 
Foundation, 3 East Forty-fifth Street, New 
York, N. Y. (1) Received $2.06 as miscel- 
laneous expenses (see below). (2) Notary 
public, $2; postage, 6 cents. (3) Notarizing 
quarterly report, postage. (4) None. (5) 
No specific legislation. 

Houston, William J., 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; American Federation of 
Government Employees, 4824 Kansas Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. (1) Salary received 
$1,875, expenses $500. (2) Landlady, taxes, 
grocery stores, service stations, restaurants, 
miscellaneous, tips, postage supplies, etc., 
banks, savings bonds. (3) Bank account, 
Government savings bonds, food, gasoline 
and oil, meals taken out, taxi cabs, inci- 
dental living expenses, rent and taxes. (4) 
None. (5) Pay legislation for Federal em- 
ployees; support any other proposed legis- 
lation beneficial to Federal employees; op- 
pose any which would adversely affect them, 

Howard,’ S. H., 1328 Evergreen Avenue, 
Milvale, Pa.; Brotherhood of Railroad Signal- 
men of America, 503 Wellington Avenue, 


Chicago, III. (1) None. No legislative ac- 
tivities. (2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) 
{Blank.] (5) [Blank.] 


Howard, S. H., 1328 Evergreen Avenue, Mill- 
vale, Pa.; Brotherhood of Railroad Signal- 
men of America, 503 Wellington Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. (1) None. (2) None. (8) None. 
(4) None. (5) None. 

Howe, Harold K., 2480 Sixteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; American Institute 
of Laundering, Box 1187, Joliet, Ill. (1) 
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Received $3,025 as salary and $440.71 as re- 
imbursement for general expenses. (2) 
Various. See answer to question (3). (3) 
Miscellaneous and incidental, including local 
transportation, lunches, gratuities, com- 
mittee-meeting expenses, and other inciden- 
tal expenses of Washington office, American 
Institute of Laundering. (4) Not applicable 
under section 308 (a). (5) I am interested in 
all legislation affecting the laundry industry 
and the members thereof. My primary func- 
tion as to legislation is to report status, pros- 
pects, etc., to my employer the American In- 
stitute of Laundering. See also, letter at- 
tached to registration Form B, which is made 
& part hereof. 

Howe, Robert E., Jr., 1435 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; United Mine Workers of 
America, 900 Fifteenth Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. (1) Since July 1, 1949, there has 
been received by affiant as salary the sum of 
$2,500 and as per diem for personal living 
expenses the sum of $552 a total of $3,052. 
(2) No sums in any amount have been paid 
by affiant to any person other than afflant's 
expenditures for normal every-day living ex- 
penses such as transportation, meals, etc., in 
the regular discharge of his duties. (3) 
Answered in (2) above. (4) None. (5) Any 
and all legislation construed to be directly 
or indirectly beneficial or detrimental to the 
United Mine Workers of America and its 
members. 

Howe, Robert E., Jr., 1485 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; United Mine Workers of 
America, 900 Fifteenth Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. (1) Since October 1, 1949, there 
has been received by afflant as salary the sum 
of $2,500 and as per diem for personal living 
expenses the sum of $552 a total of $3,052. 
(2) No sums in any am unt have been paid 
by affiant to any person other than affiant's 
expenditures for normal every-day living ex- 
penses such as transportation, meals, etc., in 
the regular discharge of his duties, (3) An- 
swered in (2) above. (4) None. (5) Any 
and all legislation construed to be directly 
or indirectly beneficial or detrimental to the 
United Mine Workers of America and its 
members. 

Hoyt, Kendall K., 1226 National Press 
Building, W. n, D. C.; National Fed- 
eration of Private School Associations, 2601 
Sixteenth Street NW., Washington, D.C. (1) 
Salary, $625; expenses, $64.53; total, $689.53. 
(2) Of the expenses, $51.21 was paid for 
mimeographing to Bates Duplicating Co., 
Inc., Washington, D. C. The remaining 
$13.32 was for stamps and office supplies. (3) 
Mimeographing and mailing press releases 
and bulletins to member schools. (4) Un- 
known. Press releases may have been basis 
for sundry news items. (5) S. 2596 and any 
other legislation affecting private schools. 
(Note.—This registrant does not think his 
activities in the fourth quarter of 1949, when 
his work for the federation started, consti- 
tute lobbying but this report is filed as a 
matter of form.) 

Hudson, Minor, 444 Washington Building, 
Washington, D. C.; Seadrome Patents Co., 
Inc., 2143 Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(1) Received $500. (2) [Blank.] (3) 
[Blank.] (4) [Blank.] (5) S. 1009, a bill 
to authorize the Coast Guard to construct 
an experimental nonpropelled seadrome 
ocean station. 

Hudson, Minor, Geoffrey Creyke, Jr., and 
Andrew A, Lipscomb, doing business as Hud- 
scn, Creyke & Lipscomb, 444 Washington 
Building, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Dora Fru- 
man, 735 South Third Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. (1) $2,500 received as fee in the matter. 
(2) None. (8) None. (4) None. (5) H. R. 
1637, a private bill for the benefit of Mrs. Dora 

„Which became law on October 25, 
1949, Private Law 339, Eighty-first Congress. 
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Huff, W. T., Transcontinental & Western 
Air, Inc., 806 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) Regular salary, as previ- 
ously listed, plus $130.05 in expenses. (2) 
[Blank.] (3) Transportation, meals, docu- 
ments, telephone, and telegraph. (4) None. 
(5) Duties are to analyze bills which might 
affect air transport industry for company 
management, Support all those beneficial 
to industry. 

Huntress, Carroll B., 17 Battery Place, New 
York, N. Y.; National St. Lawrence Project 
Conference, 843 Transportation Building, 
Washington, D. C. (1) Carroll B. Huntress, 
vice president, Republic Coal & Coke Co., 17 
Battery Place, New York, N. Y., acting as 
chairman for the National St. Lawrence 
Project Conference, without compensation 
and for reimbursement of expenses. (2) 
Railroads, hotels, $1,425.75; New York Tele- 
phone Co., $40.94; newsstands, $6.50; for 
luncheon meetings, $128.75; United States 
Post Office, $1.55, (3) [Blank.] (4) [Blank.] 
(5) House Joint Resolution 53, Senate Joint 
Resolution 99. 

Huschke, Henry A., Agricultural Limestone 
Institute, 1415 Elliot Place NW., Washington, 
D. C. (1) It is estimated that $250 of my 
salary during the previous quarter is alloca- 
ble to legislative activities. (2) [Blank.] 
(3) [Blank.] (4) None. (5) Any legislation 
that might affect the agricultural limestone 
industry such as H. R. 5268. 

Hushing, W. C., American Federation of 
Labor, 901 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) Salary for months of Oc- 
tober, November, and December, $2,210; ex- 
penses for October, November, and December, 
6244.65. (2) Taxi drivers, phone company 
(when away from office), and messengers. 
(3) As stated in No. 2. (4) None, (5) Af- 
fecting labor. 

Hutson, John B., Suite 719, 1424 K Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; Tobacco Associates, 
Inc., Raleigh, N. C. (1) Salary at the rate 
previously reported on form B, which regis- 
trant filed as a matter of information to the 
Congress, although of the opinion that he 
does not come within the purview of the 
act (Public No. 601, 79th Cong.). (2) None. 
(3) None. (4) None. (5) None. 

Independent Natural Gas Association of 
America, 1700 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
(1) See attachment.“ (2) See attachment.“ 
(3) See attachment (4) None. We issue 
regular informative bulletins and news let- 
ters to members. (5) Any legislation con- 
cerning natural gas. 

Ingles, William, 1624 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) See schedule 1 (A) and 
1 (B) attached? (2) See schedule 1 (B).* 
(3) Normal office operating expenses. (4) 
Unable to state. A distribution of editorial 
material has been made to a list of 370 news- 


papers and writers. (5) Legislation affecting 
industry. 
Jackson, Charles E., National Fisheries 


Institute, Inc., 228 Victor Building, 724 
Ninth Street NW., Washington, D. C. (1) 
None. (2) None. (3) None. (4) None. (5) 
None. 

Jobe, William T., National Association of 
Ice Industries, 1706 L Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. (1) Employed on a full-time an- 
nual basis as general counsel for the Na- 
tional Association of Ice Industries at a sal- 
ary of $10,800 per annum. I have received 
my regular monthly salary for the past cal- 
endar quarter of 1949. Pursuant to the re- 
quirements of Public Law 601, I have ex- 
pended no money. (2) None. (3) None. (4) 
None. (5) None. 

Joers, Peter D., Mountain Pine, Ark.; 
Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., 1006 Grand Ave- 
nue, Kansas City, Mo. (1) No moneys re- 
ceived or expended for the purpose of lobby- 
ing. (2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) 
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[Blank.] (5) I am against construction of 
the Millwood Dam as outlined in the 1945 
Flood Control Act and favor upstream dams 
in its place. I am a vice president and a 
director of our company and am receiving a 
fixed salary which has no bearing on the 
above. 

Johnson, Elmer, president, National Asso- 
ciation of Retired Civil Employees, 1246 
Twentieth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
(1) The sum of $800.30 was received during 
the fourth quarter of 1949. (2) None. (3) 
Fee of $225 per month; $125.30 to cover trans- 
portation, meals, and entertainment. (4) 
The Annuitant. (5) In support of any meas- 
ure designed to improve the Federal retire- 

ment system. 

Johnson, George H., American Institute of 
Laundering, South Chicago Street and Doris 
Avenue, Joliet, Ill. (1) I receive no money 
from the American Institute of Laundering 
apart from my regular salary as compensa- 
tion for my services as vice president and 
reimbursement for the actual expenses in- 
curred on trips in traveling on institute busi- 
ness. Of the total amount received, it is 
estimated that not more than $500 could, 
even under broadest interpretations, be at- 
tributed to activities possibly within the 
scope of the Regulation of Lobbying Act. My 
expenditures include only those actually in- 
curred for travel on AIL business. No such 
expenditures occurred during the past quar- 
ter which could, even under broadest inter- 
pretations, be attributed to activities possi- 
bly within the scope of the Regulation of 
Lobbying Act. (2) My expenditures for 
traveling are paid to usual recipients, such 
as common carriers, hotels, restaurants, tele- 
phone and telegraph companies, etc. (3) 
The purpose of such expenditures is to de- 
fray the cost of hotel lodging, transportation, 
meals, etc. (4) Miscellaneous reportorial or 
informational bulletins issued to members 
of the American Institute of Laundering. 
(5) I am not employed to support or oppose 
legislation, but I am interested in legislation 
affecting laundry owners. 

Johnson, Gilbert R., Lake Carriers’ Associa- 
tion, 905 Rockefeller Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio. (1) Pro rata of annual retainer as 
legal counsel (including 8 percent increase 
effective September 1, 1948) as set forth in 
my letter of April 9, 1948, amending initial 
registration dated January 10, 1947. No ex- 
penses were incurred during this period. (2) 
Retainer to self. (3) See (2). (4) None. 
(5) During this quarter I have given atten- 
tion to legislation relating to Great Lakes 
shipping as part of my work as legal counsel 
for Lake Carriers’ Association. I do not 
consider that I am engaged for the purpose 
of attempting to influence legislation and 
this report is made without prejudice to that 
position. 

Johnson, Jerry P., Terminal Refrigerating 
& Warehousing Corp., Fourth and D Streets 
SW., Washington, D.C. (1) None. (2) None. 
(3) None. (4) None. (5) None. 

Johnson, Vernon A., 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C.; Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp., Burbank, Calif. (1) Received a 
total of $3,342.79, all from the Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp. Of this amount, $2,750 was sal- 
ary and $592.79 was expenses. Expenses are 
itemized as follows: $4.76 for auto travel, 
$2.20 for auto parking, $547.63 for entertain- 
ment, and $38.20 for taxi fares. (2) Various 
taxicab companies, hotels, restaurants, etc. 
(3) In the course of normal business activi- 
ties. (4) None. (5) All legislation affecting 
aviation. 

Johnson, W. D., room 312, Labor Building, 
10 Independence Avenue, Washington, D. C.; 
Order of Railway Conductors, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. (1) January 1949 annual compensa- 
tion of $8,500. (2) W. D. Johnson. (3) As 
vice president and national legislative rep- 
resentative of the Order of Railway Con- 
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ductors of America, covering all services ren- 
ered, including services entirely unrelated 
legislative matters. (5) Legislation di- 
rectly and indirectly affecting the interests 
of labor; generally employees of carriers 
3 the Railway Labor Act and particularly 
he interests of various classes and crafts of 
railway employees represented by the Order 
of Railway Conductors of America. 
Johnson, Walter R., National Association 
of Attorneys General, 917 District National 


. Building, 1406 G Street NW., Washington, 


D. C. (1) Salary for August and September 
1949, $3,000; expenses, $1,162.91. (2) Regis- 
trant. (3) Transportation, $213.36; hotel, 
$61.05; miscellaneous, $43.50; meals, $845; 
total, $1,162.91. (4) None. (5) To confirm 
and establish titles in States to lands be- 
poan navigable waters within State bound- 
aries. 

Jones, Bascom F., Tennessee Railroad As- 
sociation, 930 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 
(1) During the said quarter I have neither 
received nor expended any money in connec- 
tion with Federal legislation and have caused 
no articles or editorials to be included in 
any publication. I have spent no days in 
Washington during the quarter for the pur- 
pose of discussing with Senators and Repre- 
sentatives the merits of proposed legislation. 
(2) See (1). (3) See (1). (4) None. (5) 
None. 

Jones, J. M., National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, 414 Pacific National Life Building, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. (1) Salary, $2,100. 
(2) [Blank.] (3) No lobbying expense for 
fourth quarter 1949. (4) The National Wool 
Grower (Coeditor, J. M. Jones). (5) [Blank.] 

Jones, L. Dan, Independent Petroleum As- 
sociation of America, 1110 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. (1) Salary previously re- 
ported plus the following expenses which 
might be considered to be within the scope 
of the act, $15. (2) See (3). (3) Taxi fares. 
(4) None. (5) I am not employed to sup- 
port or oppose any specific legislation. My 
duties include that of maintaining surveil- 
lance of legislation which might affect the 
petroleum industry and taking such action 
with respect to such legislation as directed 
by the association, 

Jones, Lyle W., 1737 De Sales Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; National Small Business 
Men’s Association, Akron, Ohio. (1) $600 
monthly less withholding tax and social se- 
curity tax; $274.05 personal expenses, Octo- 
ber, November, and December, 1949. (2) 
Lyle W. Jones. (3) Luncheons, taxicabs, 
travel, and miscellaneous expenses. (4) 
Pulling Together, monthly bulletin, National 
Small Business Men’s Association. (5) 
[Biank.] 

Jones, Rowland, Jr., American Retail Fed- 
eration, 1627 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
(1) Salary, $1,000; expenses, $228.75. (2) 
Restaurants and cab drivers. (3) Food and 
transportation. (4) American Retail Fed- 
eration informational bulletins to the re- 
tailing industry. (5) Legislation affecting 
retail industry, including tax revison, labor 
revision, social security law revision, inflam- 
mable fabric legislation. 

Jones, Walter J., care of W. C. Hushing, 
room 607, A. F. of L. Building, Washington, 
D. C.; Canal Zone Central Labor Union and 
Metal Trades Council, Balboa, C. Z. 
(1) Salary for July, August, and September, 
$2,550; expenses for July, August, and Sep- 
tember, $2,550. (2) Hotels, service stations 
(gas, oil, etc.), cab drivers, railroads, phone 
company, cable company messenger services, 
landlords (rent), secretarial expenses, air 
transportation. 38) As stated in item (2). 
(4) None. (5) Any legislation affecting the 
Panama Canal employees. 

Jones, Walter James, room 607, 901 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, Washington, D. C.; Canal 
Zone Central Labor Union and Metal Trades 
Council, Balboa, C. Z. (1) None; off the pay 
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roll when Congress is not in session, October, 
November, and December. (2) [Blank.] 
(3) [Blank.] (4) None. (5) None. 

Kane, John E., 1625 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; American Petroleum Institute, 
50 West Fiftieth Street, New York, N. Y. (1) 
Received regular salary as previously re- 
ported in Form B heretofore filed pursuant to 
act; expenses reimbursed by employer 
$494.54. (2) Various taxicab companies; res- 
taurants; hotels, other service establish- 
ments. (3) Administrative expenses; trans- 
portation; meals, etc. (4) None. (5) Mat- 
ters affecting the petroleum industry and 
its customers. ‘ 

Kane, John E., District of Columbia Pe- 
troleum Industries Committee, 1625 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. (1) Received $590.75 
as treasurer of District of Columbia Petro- 
leum Industries Committee. The sum of 
$590.75 expended on behalf of committee 
during quarter. (2) See schedule A at- 
tached? (3) See schedule A attached? (4) 
None. (5) Legislation affecting the sale and 
distribution of petroleum products in the 
District of Columbia. 

Keefe, Thomas J., American Road Builders’ 
Association, 1319 F Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. (1) American Road Builders’ Associa- 
tion salary (3 months ending September 30, 
1949), $1,875.00; expenses reimbursed, $348.29, 
(2) To self for salary and reimbursement for 
meals, special events, transportation, post- 
age, telephone, etc. (3) Routine duties as 
an executive and consultant for the Ameri- 
can Road Builders’ Association. (4) None, 
(5) None. j 

Keefe, Thomas J., American Road Builders’ 
Association, 1319 F Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. (1) American Road Builders’ Associa- 
tion salary (3 months ending December 31, 
1949), $1,875.00; expenses reimbursed, 
$380.85; total, $846.07. (2) To self for sal- 
ary and reimbursement for meals, special 
events, transportation, postage, telephone, 
etc. (3) Routine duties as an executive and 
consultant for the American Road Builders’ 
Association. (4) None. (5) None. 

Keehn,’ Thomas B., 1751 N Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; Council for Social Action 
of the Congregational Christian Churches, 
289 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. (1) 
81,305, salary; $200, expenses. (2) Money 
paid to self for salary and expenses such as 
railroad fare, food, taxis. (3) To cover liv- 
ing expenses and special expenses allowable 
within expense account. (4) Social action, 
legislative action service. (5) Same as ma- 
terial filed October 1946 indicates—especially 
displaced persons legislation, housing, Fed- 
eral aid to education. More time spent on 
education of constitutents than on opposing 
or supporting legislation. 

Keesling, Francis V., Jr., 315 Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco, Calif.; city and county 
of San Frarcisco, City Hall, San Francisco, 
Calif. (1) $3,000 retainer; $1,543.91 reim- 
bursement for travel, subsistence, secretarial, 
stenographic, telephone, telegraph, and post- 
age expense. This also covers services con- 
cerning matters before the various execu- 
tive departments, in addition to legislative 
matters of interest to the city and county 
of San Francisco, and includes expenses at 
Washington, D. C., San Francisco, and else- 
where. (2) No payments made except as 
set forth in (1) above. (3) In connection 
with various legislative matters of interest 
to the city and county of San Francisco. 
(4) None. (5) Legislation of interest to 
the city and county of San Francisco, in- 
cluding housing, slum clearances, payment 
in lieu of taxes, release of Federal properties, 
repeal or reduction of excise taxes, Trans- 
Bay Bridge, civil defense and economic mobi- 
lization, ship construction and repair, Navy 
and civil function appropriations, and 
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other matters of interest to the city and 
county of San Francisco. 

Kendrix, Moss H., legislative assistant, 
Legislative Federal Relations Division of the 
National Education Association of the United 
States, 1201 Sixteenth Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. (1) Salary, $1,200, which covers 
both legislative and nonlegislative activities; 
estimated for legislative service, $240; ex- 
penses, $104:48. (2) Self (salary); expenses: 

ls, railroads, ‘air lines, cabs, restaurants, 


therein). ‘Informative articles in State ed- 


public education in all of its areas. 
Kennedy, Harold L., 203 Commonwealth 
„ W. D. C.; the Ohio Oil 
Co., Findlay, Ohio. (1) Received 3 months’ 
salary and it is estimated that $500 should 
be allocated to lobbying activities; expended, 
$4. (2) 10 taxi fares at 40 cents. (3) See 
(2) above. Msn None. (5) All proposed 
legislation that might affect the oil and gas 


Kennedy, James A., American Cable & 
Radio Corp., 67 Broad Street, New York, 
N. Y. (1) I have been for several years 
vice president and general attorney of Amer- 
ican Cable & Radio Corp., which owns the 
Commercial Cable Co., All America Cables 
& Radio, Inc., and Mackay Radio & Tele- 
graph Co., all engaged in the international- 
telegraph ‘business. In said capacity a part 
of my duties has been to appear in hear- 
ings, conferences, and other governmental 
meetings m Washington. My company has 
directed me as ‘an incidental part of my 
duties to speak to Members of Congress and 
other governmental agencies in favor of leg- 
islation which ‘would ‘permit the merger of 
telegraph companies engaged in interna- 
tional traffic. I have not, and do not ex- 
pect to receive any additional remunera- 
tion for this service above my previous sal- 
ary. Neither have I made nor do I intend 
to make any contribution for the p 
designated in paragraph 307. It is not the 
principal purpose of my employment to in- 
fluence legislation, nor do I receive my com- 
pensation principally for the purpose of in- 
fluencing legislation. The Lobbying Act 
would appear inapplicable; however, if this 
declaration is not sufficient, I will be glad 
to furnish any further information desired. 
My salary is the same as heretofore reported, 
no part of which is for the purpose of in- 
fluencing legislation. (2) See (1). (3) See 
(1). (4) None. (5) As an incidental part 
of my ordinary work I am supporting legis- 
lation which will permit the merger of 
Western Union cable properties into my com- 
panys system, if such is necessary, or legis- 

tion which will authorize the merger of 


Third Class Mail Users, Inc., 1010 
Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. (1) 
Any fees are paid to the law firm of Posner, 
Berge, Fox & Arent, which employs registrant. 
This work is part of regular duties of regis- 
trant for which a salary ts paid. (2) See 
quarterly report of Mr. Wendell Berge filed 
(8) See quarterly report of Mr. 
Wendell Berge filed this date. (4) None. (5) 
Increase in third-class-mail postal fates. 

Ketcham, Ronald M., 1757 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; Los Angeles Chamber ot 
Commerce, 1151 South Broadway, Los 
Angeles, Calif. (1) For the period October 1, 
1949, to December 31, 1949; $2,025 regular 
compensation ‘plus $300 Washington expense 
allowance. (2) None. (8) None. (4) None. 
(5) None during the fourth calendar quarter 
of 1949, 
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Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Inc.” 411 
Seventh Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Main & Co., 
First National Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(1) Received from Main & Co., $731.67. (2) 
Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Inc., $731.67. 
(3) Postage, production, and services. (4) 
News releases sent to the Pittsburgh Press, 
Pittsburgh Post Gazette, Pittsburgh Sun- 
Telegraph, Wall Street Journal, New York 
Times, Associated Press, United Press, Inter- 
national News Service, and general distribu- 
tion to Washington news and radio corre- 
spondents. (5) The Incentive Income Tax 
Plan, a program of income tax revision pre- 
pared by Frank Wilbur Main and other part- 
ners in Main & Co., certified public ac- 
countants, with headquarters office in Pitts- 
burgh. 

Ketchum, Omar B., Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States, 1026 Seventeenth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. (1) 61,000 per 
month as salary minus social security and 
withholding taxes; 675.60 as expenses for 
transportation and luncheons in connection 
with legislative activities. (2) No record Kept 
of recipients of taxicab fares and luncheons, 
(8) Transportation, social obligations, and 
normal luncheon requirements. (4) VEW 
Foreign Service, VFW Legislative Newsletter. 
(5) Legislation affecting all veterans and 
their dependents in relation to employment, 
hospitalization, rehabilitation, pensions, dis- 
ability compensation, and housing: welfare 
of servicemen of the armed forces and their 
dependents; matters relating to the national 
security, immigration and naturalization, 
the combatting of subversive activities; and 
the furtherance of a sound foreign policy: 
other matters included in the ‘resolutions 
adopted by the National Encampment and 
the National Council of Administration. 

Killen,” Mrs. Marcella F., 8925 Chicago 
Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn.; Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. (1) No money received 
or expended in connection with legislation 
during tenure of employment with Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen as assistant 
public relations representative, which termi- 
nated September 10, 1949. (2) [Blank] 
(3) [Blank] (4) [Blank.] (5) [Blank.] 

King, Joseph T., suite 302, the Ring Build- 
ing, Eighteenth and M Streets NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Robert N. Hawes. (1) $1,950 sal- 
ary and $788.67 expenses. (2) Restaurants, 
cab drivers, hotels, railroads, pullman com- 
panies, porters: (3) Meals, taxi fares, and 
tips while traveling on official business; busi- 
ness luncheons, entertainment. (4) Na- 
tional Affairs Reports and Bulletins. (5) 
Legislation directly affecting the retail build- 
ing-supply dealers, such as Fair Labor Stand- 
ard Act, wage and hour legislation, housing 
legislation, tax legislation, freight rates, 
price and allocation controls. 

King,’ Karl V., attorney at law, 409 Boston 
Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. (1) No 
money received; employed on a contingent 
basis. (2) See attached compilation.? (3) 
Collecting information for the use of Con- 
gress, and living expenses and entertainment 
while engaged in this work. (4) None. (5) 
To support private bills for the purpose of 
supplying Basques as sheepherders to the 
sheep industry. 

King,’ Rufus G., Jr., law offices, Norman 
M. Littell, 1422 F Street NW., Washington, 
D. C.; 20 bands of Mission Indians of south- 
ern California; address care of Adam Cas- 
tillo, president, Mission Indian Federation, 
San Jacinto, Calif. (1) None received. (2) 
[Blank,] (3) [Blank.] (4) None. (5) No 
specific legislation, but registrant is to rep- 
resent the above Mission Indian bands as re- 
quested at any hearings when legislation 
affecting them is being considered. 
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King, Rufus G., Jr., law offices, Norman 
M. Littell, 1422 F Street NW., Washington, 
D. C.; 20 bands of Mission Indians of south- 
ern California; address care of Adam Cas- 
tillo, president, Mission Indian Federation, 
San Jacinto, Calif. (1) None received. (2) 
[Blank.] (8) [Blank.] (4) None. (5) No 
specific legislation, but registrant is to rep- 
resent the above Mission Indian bands as 
requested at any hearings when legislation 
affecting them is being considered. 

King, Thomas H., 1025 Vermont Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C.; Reserve Officers As- 
sociation of the United States, 2517 Connec- 
ticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. (1) 
No remuneration received for lobby activities. 
(2) No remuneration received or expended for 
lobby activities. (8) No remuneration re- 
ceived or expended for lobby activities. (4) 
None. (5) Legislation for development of 
military policy for the United States which 
will guarantee adequate national security. 

King, Willford I., 205 East Forty-second 
Street, New York City; Committee for Con- 
stitutional Government, Inc. (1) During 
the past quarter, I received an overall of 
‘$2,878.97, net, including salary and expenses. 
(2) I am not a disbursing officer and have 
made no payments for the Committee for 
Constitutional Government by whom I am 
(3) [Blank.] 


carry 
cated weekly column in which I 
freely my personal views concerning current 
economic problems. (5) Not employed for 
this purpose, but, at my own discretion, I 
oppose legislation which I believe to be anti- 
social and favor that which I believe to be 
socially beneficial. 

Kittrell, W. H., 303 Empire Bank ‘Building, 
Dallas, Tex.; Melben Oil Co., Benedum-Trees 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. (1) Fee, $3,000; ex- 
penses repaid, $1,108.37. (2) American Air 
Lines, Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C.; 
Western Union; Southwest Bell Telephone 
Co.; cab; tips; meals; car rental and usual 
traveling expenses, (8) Travel and telephone 
expenses. (4) None. (5) Legislation affect- 
ing oil industry, particularly tidelands. 

Klepinger,* Robert F., 1720 M Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; Jewelers Vigilance Com- 
mittee, Inc., 17 West Forty-fifth Street, New 
York, N. T. (1) 6155 and $5.45 for telephonic 
expense during October 1949. (2) Registrant. 
(3) As local counsel and to advise with re- 
spect to advocacy of or opposition to pro- 
posed legislation affecting, or of interest, said 
committee. (4) None. (5) See (3), supra. 

Kline, Allan B., 109 North Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, III.: American Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation, 109 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill. (1) Approximately $318.85 expended (see 
item (6) on form B filed January 1948. (2) 
Taxi fares, train fares, hotel, and restau- 
rants, (8) Transportation, and 
luncheon conferences. (4) None. (5) In ac- 
cordance with the annual meeting resolu- 
tlons adopted by the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, proposed legislation on the fol- 
lowing matters has been supported or op- 
posed: Economic Oocperation Administra- 
tion, acreage allotments, Commodity Credit 
Corpcration charter, reciprocal trade agree- 
ments, Federal aid to education, rural hous- 
ing, rural telephones, health, displaced per- 
sons, amendments to Clark-McNary Act, pos- 
tal rates, rural roads, amendment of section 1 
of Clayton Act, International Wheat Agree- 
ment, social-security amendments, amend- 
ments to Agricultural Act of 1948, amend- 
ment of Food and Drug Act, extension of 
Bankhead-Flannagan Act to Puerto Rico, 
amendment of Air Commerce Act to.apply to 
animal and plant quarantine, construction 
of Prairie du Chien (Wis.) municipal dock 
and wharf, FAO site, point 4. 
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Kline, Robert E., Jr., 322 Munsey Building, 
Washington, D. C.; Washington Counsel for 
Kirlin, Campbell, Hickox & Keating, 120 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. (1) None, (2) 
None. (3) None. (4) None, (5) (a) Legis- 
lation to permit steamship companies to 
engage in foreign and overseas air trans- 
portation; (b) legislation to clarify mean- 
ing of section 9 of Merchant Ship Sales Act, 
1946. 

+ Kneipp, Leon F., 3700 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C.; Organization 
of Professional Employees of United States 
D partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. (1) Only money received was in com- 
pensation for services rendered during 
months of October, November, and Decem- 
ber 1949, at the rate of $100 per month. 
(2) No money paid to any person, company, 
corporation, or otherwise during this period. 
(3) [Blank.] (4) None, other than small 
publication OPEDA published by organiza- 
tion for issuance to its members, a part of 
which consists of a letter from the executive 
Officer apprising members of current devel- 
opments in supjects of interest. (5) Meas- 
ures relating to interests of Federal profes- 
sional employees: pay, per diem, classifica- 
tion, retirement, auto mileage, annual and 
‘sick leave, disability compensation, civil 
service, and other like subjects; also the 
establishment of more progressive and effec- 
tive criteria in relation to professional quali- 
fications, working conditions, and service to 
the public. 

f Knowles, Burt L., the Associated General 
Contractors of America, Inc., Munsey Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. (1) See statement 
filed by the Associated General Contractors 
of America, Inc., dated March 1, 1949, and 
letter dated January 3, 1947, on file. (2) 
None. (3) Same as (1) above. (4) None. 
(5) Same as (1) above. 

Koch, Robert M., National Agricultural 
Limestone Association, Inc., 1424 K Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. (1) It is estimated 
that, as executive secretary of the National 
Agricultural Limestone Association, Inc., 
$500 of my salary represents that part of 
my time covered by Public Law 601 during 
the fourth quarter of 1949. This was all dis- 
bursed for personal living expenses. In ad- 
dition, I received $8 for reimbursement for 
taxis and carfare in connection with legis- 
lation of interest to members of the asso- 
ciation. (2) See (1). (3) See (1). (4) 
[Blank.] (5) Any legislation directly or in- 
directly affecting the agricultural limestone 
industry. 

Krebs, Alfred U., National Federation of 
American Shipping, Inc., 1809 G Street NW., 
Washington, D. ©. (1) Registrant believes 
$166.66 a month to be a fair allocation of 
his salary for the fourth quarter of 1949 to 
the activities referred to in form B. (2) No 
expenditures except for taxicabs and similar 
items. (3) See item (2). (4) None. (5) 
During the past quarter registrant supported 
certain amendments to the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, as amended. 

Kreutz, Oscar R., executive manager, Na- 
tional Savings and Loan League, 907 Ring 
Building, Eighteenth and M Streets NW, 
Washington, D. C. (1) $5,000 salary and 
$3,732.31 special expense. Approximately 10 
percent of my time was devoted to legislative 
matters so that $500 of my salary would be 
allocable. Of the special expense items, none 
of it could be construed as applicable. (2) 
None expended by me. (3) None expended 
by me. (4) National Letter and National 
Savings & Loan Journal. (5) [Blank.] 

Krueger, A. H., 847 National Press Build- 
ing, Washington, D. O.; Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, 309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
III. (1) During the quarter October-Decem- 
ber 1949, I was paid my regular salary of 
$2,149.98 by the Millers’ National Federation 
(trade association) for various services most 
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of which are not related to the activities 
described in section 307, title 3, Public Law 
601, Seventy-ninth Congress. Settion 307 
activities, if any, would be incidental in re- 
lationship to my regular employment and no 
amount of my salary is specifically allocated 
for such activities. (2) None. (3) None. 
(4) None. (5) No specific legislation. 
Future activity, if any, for the purpose of 
this report is dependent on proposed legis- 
lation which might affect the wheat flour 
milling industry, 

Kruse, Herman C., Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co., 245 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
(1) Salary for quarter, $3,000 for all services 
to employer, only a small part of which per- 
tained to legislation; reimbursement of hotel, 
travel and incidental expenses for quarter, 
$520.72. (2) Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C., 
$156.83; air lines, $162.09; restaurants, tele- 
phone, and telegraph companies, taxies, and 
incidentals, $201.80. (3) Hotel, travel, and 
incidental expenses as stated above. (4) 
None. (5) Legislation affecting water and 
power projects, flood control, and reclama- 
tion. 

LaChapelle, Lloyd, Michigan Division 43, 
Communications Workers of America (CIO), 
510 LaFayette Building, Detroit, Mich. (1) 
$929, includes $100 per month union salary 
for 3 months; expenses, $264.64. Received 
from Michigan Division 43, Communications 
Workers of America. (2) Normal living 
expenses plus railroads, air lines, hotel, 
restaurants, taxicabs and other incidental 
and related expenses. (3) To perform the 
normal functions of my position with the 
Communications Workers of America, and 
Michigan Division 43, none of which is related 
to legislative activities. (4) None. (5) Any 
proposed legislation which would affect the 
Communications Workers of America, or 
Michigan Division 43. 

Lacques, Paul H., Bigham, Englar, Jones & 
Houston, 99 John Street, New York, N. Y. 
(1) Received various sums during the quar- 
terly period (October, November, December 
1949) at various times (none of which 
amounted to $100) a total of $124.42 from 
Bigham, Englar, Jones & Houston. (2) Rail- 
road companies; hotels and clubs. (3) 
Transportation; accommodations, meals, 
telephone and telegraph charges. (4) None. 
(5) H. R. 6061 and H. R. 6053. 

LaFrance, Francis X., Esq., Swan, Keeney 
& Smith, 911 Turks Head Building, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Narragansett Brewing Co., New 
Depot Avenue, Cranston, R. I. (1) $300 in 
full for services for 1949. This will be my 
last report since I am no longer retained 
for this purpose by Narragansett Brewing 
Co., of Cranston, R. I. (2) None. (3) None. 
(4) None. (5) S. 257, any corelative bills and 
any amendments thereto. 

Landa, Alfons B., 815 Fifteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; S. H. Kress & Co., McCrory 
Stores Corp, W. T. Grant Co., McLellan 
Stores Co., H. L. Green Co., Inc. (1) $53.82 
received for expenses from his firm and paid 
for transportation and long-distance tele- 
phone calls. (2) See above. (3) See above. 
(4) None. (5) See statement attached to 
report for previous quarter. 

Lane, John F. (by Joseph G. Butts, Jr.), 
c/o Gall and Lane, attorneys; American In- 
stitute of Laundering, Joliet, II.; 1625 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, (1) Received 
as legal fees and reimbursement for dis- 
bursements, $1,627.60; expended, $21.60. (2) 
Expenditures paid to telephone, telegraph, 
transportation, etc., companies. (3) Tele- 
phone, telegraph, local transportation, etc. 
(4) None. (5) Retained in a usual attorney- 
client relationship as Washington counsel for 
the American Institute of Laundering and 
as such are interested in all legislation affect- 
ing laundries. 

Lanham, Fritz G., Woodley Park Towers, 
2737 Devonshire Place, Washington, D. O.: 
National Patent Council, Inc., 1434 West 
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Eleventh Avenue, Gary, Ind.; American Fair 
Trade Council, Inc., 11 East Forty-fourth 
Street, New York, N. X.; Trinity Improve- 
ment Association, Inc, 1308 Commercial 
Standard Building, Fort Worth, Tex. (1) 
From National Patent Council as retainer, 
$1,500; from American Fair Trade Council as 
retainer, $1,000; and in addition $59.88 in 
payment of expenses incurred in attending 
annual meeting in New York; Trinity Im- 
provement Association for rental and other 
expenses and clerical help, $750; no expendi- 
tures but small sums for postage and office 
supplies, and as hereinafter recited, (2) 
$416.70 to Woodley Park Towers, Washington, 
D. ©. (3) Rental, garage. (4) None, (5) 
Those I represent are nonprofit organizations, 
and I serve in an advisory capacity. Their 
purposes are principally educational with 
reference to the objectives of their organi- 
zations, and I keep them advised with refer- 
ence thereto concerning legislative proposals 
and governmental programs. 

La Roe, Wilbur, Jr., Continental Building, 
Washington, D. C.; Eastern Meat Packers As- 
sociation, Inc. (1) La Roe, Brown and Winn, 
law firm, received from the Eastern Meat 
Packers Association, Inc., $1,500, total of 
monthly payments for general legal services, 
of which I received a share as partner. (2) 
No payment made to any other person. (3) 
[Blank.] (4) None. (5) S. 56; H. R. 2734; 
Brannan farm plan; imports of Polish hams; 
livestock subsidies; H. R. 4538. 

La Roe, Wilbur, Jr., Continental Building, 
Washington, D. C.; National Independent 
Meat Packers Association. (1) La Roe, Brown 
and Winn, law firm, received from the Na- 
tional Independent Meat Packers Associa- 
tion, $4,500, total of monthly payments for 
general legal services, of which I received a 
share as partner. (2) No payments made 
to any other person. (8) [Blank.] (4) 
None. (5) S. 66; H. R. 2734; Brannan farm 
plan; imports of Polish hams; livestock sub- 
sidies; H. R. 4538. 

Laugherty, R. R., 10 Independence Ave- 
nue SW., Washington, D. O.; Railway Em- 
ployees’ department, A. F. of L., 608 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. (1) Salary, 
$1,500; expenses, $750; no money expended 
except for personal maintenance. (2) Room, 
taxi fare, postage, telephone and telegraph, 
cleaning and pressing, and meals, (3) 
Necessary living, transportation, and com- 
munication expense. (4) None. (5) Legisla- 
tion affecting and detrimental to railroad 
employees. 

Lavelle, William, Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, 718 Jackson Place NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. (1) Salary, $1,458.34; expenses, 
$1,597.15. (2) Hotels, airlines, railroads, res- 
taurants, cab drivers, (3) Personal expenses 
and travel. (4) CIO Legis-Letter. (5) Sup- 
port all legislation favorable to the national 
peace, security, democracy, prosperity, and 
general welfare. Oppose legislation detri- 
mental to these objectives. 

Lawrence, John V., American Trucking As- 
sociations, Inc., 1424 Sixteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) Registrant received 
only his regular salary as shown in his 
amended report of August 15, 1949. He ex- 
pended a total of $10.60, (2) The money was 
paid to various taxi drivers employed in 
taking registrant between his office and the 
Capitol or House or Senate Office Buildings, 
and to clerks and cashiers for lunches at 
restaurants. (3) The money paid taxi driv- 
ers was for transportation to and from my 
office as indicated in (2). (4) None. (5) 
Any legislation affecting the trucking in- 
dustry. 

Lawrence, Joseph S., M. D., American Med- 
ical Association, 1302 Eighteenth Street NW., 
(headquarters, 535 North Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, III.). (1) Receipts: Salary, October 
1, 1949, to December 31, 1949, $3,750; retire- 
ment savings bonus, $5,000; reimbursement 
for AMA expenses reported October 3, 1949, 
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$167.44; AMA expenses, October 3, 1949, to 
Mber 31, 1949, $910.61; total receipts, 
$9,828.05. Expenses, $1,132.97. (2) Various. 
(3) Travel, conferences, hotels, local trans- 
portation, meals. (4) None. (5) Bills re- 
lating to public health endorsed or opposed 
by the section of the House of Delegates of 
the American Medical Association or the 
principles espoused by that body. 

Laylin, John G., 701 Union Trust Building 
(final report, see letter of termination ); 
American Smelting & Refining Co., 120 Broad- 
way, New York. (1) Received: None. Ex- 
pended in connection with all matters for 
client, $107.06. (2) Telephone expense, $1,38; 
miscellaneous, $90.27; travel expense, $15.41. 
(3) Long distance telephone calls, transpor- 
tation, etc. (4) None. (5) Appropriation 
for continuation of drainage tunnel by Bu- 
reau of Mines at Leadville, Colo. 

Laylin, John G., 701 Union Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C.; Rederi A/B Pandia, Mare- 
hamn, et al. (1) See attached sheet? (2) 
See attached sheet.2 (3) See attached sheet.“ 
(4) None. (5) Legislation approving settle- 
ment of a claim of Finland for compensation 
for Finnish vessels requisitioned in 1941-42, 

Layne, A. Alvis, Jr., 1002 Ring Building, 
1200 Eighteenth Street NW., Washington, 
D. C.; Associated Third Class Mail Users, Inc., 
1010 Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 
(1) Any fees are paid to the law firm of 
Posner, Berge, Fox & Arent, which employs 
registrant. This work is part of regular 
duties of registrant for which a salary is 
paid. (2) See quarterly report of Mr. Wen- 
dell Berge filed this date. (3) See quarterly 
report of Mr. Wendell Berge filed this date. 
(4) The Case Against Increasing Third-Class 
Postal Rates; statement in opposition to sec- 
tion 5 of H. R. 2945, Eighty-first Congress, 
April 1949. (5) Increase in third-class postal 
rates. 3 

Lea, Clarence F., 1200 Eighteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; Transportation Asso- 
ciation of America, 130 North Wells Street, 
Chicago, Ill. (1) $1,991.08. See attached.“ 
Note: All of the expenses included in this 
submission will also be shown in the quar- 
terly filing of the Transportation Association 
of America. (2) Clarence F. Lea. (3) Re- 
tainer fee, incidental expenses at Washington 
and travel away from Washington. (4) None. 
(5) None. 

League of Women Voters of the United 
States, 726 Jackson Place NW., Washington, 
D. C. (1) Registrant has received no con- 
tributions for the purposes designated in 
subparagraph (a) or (b) of section 307, 
Public Law 601. Expenditures: Salary and 
carfare, $1,320.50. (2) Muriel Ferris, salary 
and carfare. (3) As indicated in (1). (4) 
Trends in Government and member maga- 
zine, both published by registrant. (5) See 
program of the League of Women Voters of 
the United States, previously filed, 

Lee, Ivy, and T, J. Ross, 405 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. L.; United States 
Cuban Sugar Council, 136 Front Street, New 
York, N. Y. (1) See appended statement I? 
(2) See appended statement I? (3) See ap- 
pended statement I? (4) See appended 
statement II? (5) Registrant advises the 
United States Cuban Sugar Council on public 
relations matters pertaining to sugar legisla- 
tion relating to the Sugar Act of 1948. 

Lee, James R., 731 National Press Building, 
Washington, D. C.; Gas Appliance Manufac- 
turers Association, 60 East Forty-second 
Street, New York, N. Y. (1) $1,904.86 salary 
and expenses for October, November, and 
December, 1949. (2) Various. (3) Trans- 
portation, telephone, office expense, meals, 
secretarial services, etc. (4) None. (5) 
Any legislation concerning the members of 
the Gas Appliance Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. 
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Leopold,” Joseph F., 937 National City 
Building, Dallas, Tex.; self; also on retainer 
by National Tax Equality Association, 231 
South La Salle Street, Chicago, III. (1) Re- 
ceived only $500 per month retainer from 
National Tax Equality Association and re- 
fund of actual out-of-pocket expenses for 
travel, etc. (2) Paid no money or anything 
of value to anyone, except normal travel 
expense to railroads, airlines, and for hotels, 
meals, ete. (3) For expenses only as above. 
(4) None except where reported by local press 
following an address before convention or 
business group. (5) Tax equality in gen- 
eral; no specific legislation. 

Lewis, C. Huffman, 1525 Slattery Building, 
Shreveport, La.; Union Producing Co., United 
Gas Pipe Line Co., United Gas Building, 
Shreveport, La. (1) None, (2) None, (3) 
None. (4) None, (5) Proposed amend- 
ments to Natural Gas Act as incidental to 
general law work. See testimony before 
Senate subcommittee of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, Eighty- 
first Congress, first session. 

Lewis, George J., Union Station, Lexington, 
Ky.; Kentucky Railroad Association (for 
fuller details see Form B, filed by me on 
June 3, 1947), Louisville, Ky. (1) No 
moneys received; none expended. (2) None. 
(3) None. (4) None. (5) Employed to sup- 
port legislation favorable to the railroad in- 
dustry and to oppose legislation detrimental 
to that industry. 

Lewis, John R., 1108 Sixteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; Standard Oil Co. (In- 
diana), 910 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, III. (1) The undersigned has neither 
received nor expended any money during 
the quarter September through December 
1949 for the purposes as defined in section 
307 (a) (b) of Public Law 610. My activi- 
ties have consisted wholly of the mainte- 
nance of an information service for my com- 
pany. (2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) 
{Blank.] (5) Interested generally in legis- 
lation affecting the petroleum industry. 

Libby, Frederick J., executive secretary, 
National Council for Prevention of War, 1013 
Eighteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
(1) Salary, $1,174.98; expenses, 336.07; total, 
$1,511.05. (1) Expenses for railroad tickets, 
hotels, taxis, porters, telephone and tele- 
graph, service, postage, and miscellaneous 
expenses when away from Washington. 
(3) Speaking trips, attending conferences, 
meetings, etc. (4) Peace Action, monthly 
news bulletin of the National Council for 
Prevention of War. (5) Supports, in pursu- 
ance of the purposes of the organization, 
legislation which promotes peace and op- 
poses legislation which, in our judgment, 
leads to war. 

Liljenquist,? Blaine L., Western States Meat 
Packers Association, Inc., 1415 K Street, NW., 
Washington, D. C., E. F. Forbes, president, 
Western States Meat Packers Association, 
Inc., 604 Mission Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
(1) Received quarterly salary of $2,125 plus 
$667.14 for expenses of operating the Wash- 
ington office, of which $85.81 was expended in 
the interest of legislation. (2) Various. (3) 
Taxi fares, meals, and miscellaneous ex- 
penses. (4) Bulletins to the members of the 
Western State Meat Packers Association, Inc. 
(5) Legislation affecting the livestock and 
meat packing industry. 

Liljenquist, L. Blaine, 1415 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C., E. F. Forbes, president, 
Western States Meat Packers Association, 
Inc., 604 Mission Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
(1) Money received during fourth quarter, 
1949 was $2,125 in salary plus $642.59 as re- 
imbursement for expenses in operating Wash- 
ington Office, of which $21.02 was expended 
on legislation. (2) Various. (3) Mimeo- 
graphing, taxi fares and miscellaneous ex- 
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penses. (4) None. (5) I am interested in 
legislation which directly or indirectly affects 
the livestock and meat packing industries. 

Litschert, Robert G., National Association 
of Electric Companies, 1200 Eighteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. (1) Received salary 
of $2,250. as an employee of the National As- 
sociation of Electric Companies, and reim- 
bursements of $584.95 of routine expenses in- 
curred in the performance of all duties and 
assignments, only a part of which salary and 
expenses was for the purposes described in 
section 308(a) or otherwise within the scope 
of Public Law No. 601, Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress. (2) Various hotels, restaurants, taxi- 
cab companies, telephone and telegraph com- 
panies, book stores and stationers. (3) 
Transportation, $125.70; hotels, $25; meals, 
$274.70; telephone, $29.55; publications, 
$18.45; miscellaneous, $111.55. (4) None. (5) 
One of the purposes and activities of the 
National Association of Electric Companies of 
which I am an employee is to provide its 
members with a medium through which they 
can exchange ideas and take appropriate ac- 
tion on problems of mutual concern and in- 
terest, including legislative matters. The 
Association therefore is interested in legisla. 
tion that might affect its members as going 
business concerns, 

Littell, Norman M., 1422 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; Navajo Tribe of Indians, 
residing in Arizona, New Mexico, Utah, and 
Colorado; address of superintendent, Win- 
dow Rock, Ariz. (1) For quarter ending 
September 30, 1949; received $1,875.00 as legal 
retainer for services as General Counsel from 
May 8 to August 7, 1949; $688.69 for reim- 
bursement of travel expenses of General 
Counsel and $167.73 as reimbursement for 
miscellaneous ‘expenses of General Counsel. 
(2) To employees of registrant’s law office, in- 
cluding stenographers, etc. (3) Form legal 
services in connection with Navajo business, 
(4) None. (5) No specific legislation, but 
registrant is to represent the Navajo Indians 
as requested at any hearings when legislation 
affecting the Navajos is being considered. 

Littell, Norman M., 1422 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; Navajo Tribe of Indians, 
residing in Arizona, New Mexico, Utah, and 
Colorado; superintendent, Window Rock, 
Ariz. (1) For quarter ending December 31, 
1949, received $1,875 as legal retainer for 
services as general counsel from August 8 to 
November 7, 1949. (2) To employees of reg- 
istrans’s office, including stenographers, etc. 
(3) For legal services in connection with 
Navajo business. (4) None. (5) No speci- 
fic legislation, but registrant is to represent 
the Navajo Indians as requested at any hear- 
ings when legislation affecting the Navajos 
is being considered. 

Littell, Norman M., 1422 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; 20 Bands of Mission In- 
dians of Southern California; address c/o 
Adam Castillo, president, Mission Indian 
Federation, San Jacinto, Calif. (1) None re- 
ceived. (2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) 
None. (5) No specific legislation, but regis- 
trant is to represent the above Mission In- 
dian bands as requested at any hearings when 
legislation affecting them is being considered. 

Littell, Norman M., 1422 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; 20 Bands of Mission In- 
dians of Southern California; address c/o 
Adam Castillo, president, Mission Indian 
Federation, San Jacinto, Calif. (1) None 
received. (2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) 
None. (5) No specific legislation, but reg- 
istrant is to represent the above Mission 
Indian bands as requested at any hearings 
when legislation affecting them is being con- 
sidered. 

Little, Walter J., 510 West Sixth Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway, 121 East Sixth Street, Los An- 
geles; Southern Pacific Co.; Northwestern 
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Pacific Railroad, 65 Market Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif; Union Pacific Railroad, 422 West 
Sixth Street, Los Angeles; and Western Pa- 
cific Railroad, 526 Mission Street, San Fran- 
cisco. (1) Received from Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway, Southern Pacific Co. 
Union Pacific Railroad, Northwestern Pa- 
cific Railroad, and Western Pacific Railroad: 
compensation, $279; reimbursement for ex- 
penses as shown below, $68.34. (2) Hotel 
Mark Hopkins, San Francisco, Calif., $68.34, 
(3) Meals and lodging. (4) None, (5) All 
legislation affecting the railroads. 

Littlepage, John M., 832 Continental Build- 
ing, Fifteenth and K Streets, Washington, 
D. C.; the American Tobacco Co., Inc., 111 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. (1) None 
(see attached statement? which was filed 
with registration statement). (2) None. (3) 
None. (4) None. (5) None. 

Locke, Gordon C., Committee for Pipe Line 
Companies, 632 Munsey Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. (1) Total compensation re- 
ceived $3,375, for all activities, including 
those which have no relation to Federal 
legislation. (2) None. (3) None. (4) 
None. (5) All legislation that might affect 
the oii industry as related to petroleum and 
petroleum products pipe lines. 

Lodge, F. S., the National Fertilizer Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 616 Continental Building, 
Weshington, D. C. (1) Of salary received 
by me during the preceding calender quarter, 
$25 may be allocabie to attempts to infiu- 
ence the passage or defeat of legislation. 
(2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) [Blank.] 
(5) Any legislation that might affect the 
manufacture or distribution of fertilizer or 
the general agricultural economy, including 
such bills in the Eighty-first Congress as 
H. R. 2756, H. R. 855, and H. R. 3045. 

Lofgren, Charles E., Fleet Reserve Associa- 
tion, Continental Building, Fifteenth and K 
Streets, NW, Washington, D. C. (1) $1,500, 
salary; $600, expenses. (2) $1,500 salary, ex- 
pended for personal living expenses; $600 
expenses, including air transportation and 
expenses, connection 3-week visit to branches 
of Fleet Reserve Association on Pacific coast. 
(3) As above. (4) Naval Affairs magazine, 
official publication of Fleet Reserve Asso- 
ciation. (5) Personnel and veteran legisla- 
tion pertaining to the National Military 
Establishment. 

Lord, Day & Lord, 1216 Tower Building, 
Washington, D. C.; agency of Canadian Car 
& Foundry Co., Ltd., 30 Broadway, New York. 
(1) No money received or disbursed in the 
fourth quarter of 1949. (2) None. (3) 
None. (4) None. (5) Legislation having 
relation to World War I claims. 

Lorence,°* Walter E., private consulting 
practice, 3937 Livingston Street, NW, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) See attached sheet? Re- 
port for third quarter was delayed due to 
overlap of receipts and expenditures in third 
and fourth quarters, while working on the 
same projects. (2) Money received to self; 
money expended to railroads, utility com- 
panies, hotels, taxis, ete. (3) Legal-engi- 
neering consulting services, examinations, 
surveys and reports. (4) [Blank.] (5) In 
the interest of navigation and flood-control 
projects in the Ohio Valley, including H. R. 
5472, Eighty-first Congress, first session, 

Lorence,* Walter E., private consulting 
practice, 3937 Livingston Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) See attached sheet? (2) 
Money received to self; money expended to 
railroads, utility companies, hotels, taxis, etc. 
(3) Legal-engineering consulting services, 
examinations, surveys, and report. (4) 
[Blank.] (5) In the interest of navigation 
and flood- control projects in the Ohio 
Valley, including H. R. 5472, Eighty-first Con- 
gress, first session. 
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Love, Richard H., Judge Advocates Asso- 
ciation, 312 Denrike Building, Washington, 
D. C. (1) For services of Richard H. Love 
as executive secretary, $2,650; for expendi- 
tures for rent, secretarial hire, printing, post- 
age, and office maintenance, etc., $4,779.72. 
(2) Landlord, secretary-stenographer, print- 
er, stationer, mailing service, post office. 
(3) Maintenance of national offices of as- 
sociation. No direct expenditures for lob- 
bying activity. Activity of association 
limited to advising members of develop- 
ments, soliciting their views, and making 
composite views of membership known to 
Congress at public hearing. (4) 1. Judge 
Advocate Journal, December 1948, June 
1949, October 1949 issues. 2. Copy of pro- 
posed Uniform Code of Military Justice 
and Questionnaire, April 1949. (5) Legis- 
lation affecting military justice—the func- 
tions, administration, and operation of the 
legal departments of the armed forces and 
agencies related to national security. 

Lucas, James C., American Retail Fed- 
eration, 1627 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. (1) $200, salary. (2) [Blank.] (3) 
[Blank.] (4) American Retail Federation 
informationel bulletins to the retail indus- 
try. (5) Legislation affecting retail indus- 
try, including tax revision, labor-law revi- 
sion, social-security law revision, 

Lunn, Dr. Carl E., 1501 West Washington, 
Phoenix, Ariz. I employ myself for a living, 
donating time and money to help the aged 
citizens. Technically, by Townsend Plan, 
Inc.; €875 Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio. (1) 
No salary. I donate. Received $97.37 from 
commission on dues on memberships. This 
goes toward incidental expenses—I donate 
balance. (2) Post office for postage, some 
printing, etc., of notices about local club 
meetings, mostly in behalf of strictly local 
interest. (3) In behalf of the needy senior 
citizens, mostly. Also in behalf of Town- 
send plan, H. R. 2135. (4) None. Any space 
for notices donated by newspapers. (5) 
Support Townsend plan. 

Lunn, Richard D., 20 Elm Street, Auburn, 
Maine; Colonial Airlines, 630 Fifth Avenue, 


New York. (1) None for the purpose of 
influencing legislation. (2) No one. (3) 
None (4) None. (5) None. 


Lynch,’ Daniel A., member of the firm of 
King & Lynch, 366 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y.; National Association of Steve- 
Cores, 90 West Street, New York, N. Y. (1) 
$200 per month for a total of $600. (2) 
Daniel A. Lynch. (3) Attorney at law for 
legal representation. (4) America. (5) Any 
legislation for benefit or which may be to 
the detriment of National Association of 
Stevedores, including H. R. 858. 

Lynch, Daniel A., of the firm of King & 
Lynch, 366 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y.; 
National Association of Stevedores, 90 West 
Street, New York, N. Y. (1) $25,796.76 re- 
ceived, $396.76 disbursed. (2) Telephone 
company, railroad, air lines, motels, etc. (3) 
For transportation costs, hotel expenses, and 
telephone calls. (4) [Blank.] (5) The fees 
mentioned above covered all legal services 
to National Association of Stevedores up to 
December 31, 1949, including legal services 
in connection with Public Law 177. 

Lynn, A. L., Island Creek Coal Co, and 
Pond Creek Pocahontas Co., Guaranty Bank 
Building, Huntington, W. Va. (1) See at- 
tached statement,? (2) Railroads, taxi oper- 
ators, hotels, restaurants, telephone and tele- 
graph companies, and recipients of miscel- 
laneous expenditures. (3) Travel, hotel ac- 
commodations, meals, telephone and tele- 
graph, and miscellaneous, (4) None. (5) I 
am not employed to support or oppose spe- 
cific legislation. I am interested generally 
in all legislation affecting the coal industry 
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such as taxes, labor, transportation, govern- 
ment controls, government expenditures, 
hearings concerning monopolistic practices, 
etc. 

Lynn, John C., 261 Constitution Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C.; American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, 109 North Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. (1) Approximately $693.12 ex- 
pended (see item (6) of form B, filed Decem- 
ber 1948). (2) Taxis, airlines, railroads, res- 
taurants, hotels. (3) Transportation, meals, 
lodging. (4) None. (5) In accordance with 
the annual meeting resolutions adopted by 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, pro- 
posed legislation on the following matters 
has been supported or opposed: Economic 
Cooperation Administration, acreage allot- 
ments, Commodity Credit Corporation char- 
ter, reciprocal trade agreements, Federal aid 
to education, rural housing, rural telephones, 
health, displaced persons, amendments to 
Clark-MeNary Act, postal rates, rural roads, 
amendment of section 7 of Clayton Act, 
international wheat agreement, social-secur- 
ity amendments, amendments to Agricul- 
tural Act of 1948, amendment of Food and 
Drug Act, extension of Bankhead-Flannagan 
Act to Puerto Rico, amendment of Air Com- 
merce Act to apply to animal and plant quar- 
antine, construction of Prairie du Chien 
(Wis.) municipal dock and wharf, FAO site, 
point 4. 

Lyon, A. E., executive secretary, Railway 
Labor Executives’ Association, 10 Independ- 
ence Avenue SW., Washington, D. C. (1) No 
money received except regular salary and 
expenses. No money expended for the pur- 
pose of attempting to influence the passage 
or defeat of any legislation. Total salary for 
quarter, $3,000, Total expenses for quarter, 
$634.30. (2) None. (3) None. (4) None. 
(5) Incidental to other and varied duties 
which comprise the major part of work, all 
legislative proposals of concern to labor and 
railway labor in particular. 

McBride, Jonas A., 10 Independence Ave- 
nue, Washington, D. C.; Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen, 318 Keith 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio, (1) Salary of 
Jonas A. McBride, vice president and na- 
tional legislative representative, $2,500; sal- 
ary of stenographer, $1,111.62; printing and 
supplies, $66.52; office rent, $270; personal 
expense, $1,310.68; telephone and telegraph, 
$57.99; postage, $30. (2) Salary to Jonas A, 
McBride and Glenn C, Russell, stenographer. 
Printing and supplies to various printers and 
stationery firms. Rent to Labor Newspaper, 
10 Independence Avenue. (3) For mainte- 
nance of office of national legislative repre- 
sentative of Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen. (4) Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen’s Maga- 
zine, December 1949. (5) All legislation af- 
fecting the interests of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. 

McCarthy, Frank J., the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co., 211 Southern Building, Fifteenth 
and H Streets NW., Washington, D. C. (1) 
Salary, $1,600 per month, which is paid for 
all the services rendered to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co., only a part of which have to do 
with legislation; $100 was expended by me as 
expense money, during the fourth quarter of 
1949, for taxicabs, meals, automobiles, ex- 
penses, and incidentals. In addition to this 
amount, I also received $994.25 for expenses 
incurred in connection with other duties per- 
formed for the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 
which have no relation to the purposes cov- 
ered by this act. (2) Various transportation 
companies, restaurants, garages, communi- 
cation companies, etc. (3) $100 was ex- 
pended by me as expense money, during the 
fourth quarter of 1949, for taxicabs, meals, 
automobile expenses, and incidentals. (4) 
None. (5) Legislation affecting the interest 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

McCaskill, James L., Department of Higher 
Education, National Education Association of 
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the United States, 1201 Sixteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) Salary, $1,757.50, 
which covers both legislative and nonlegis- 
lative activities; estimated for legislative 
services, $100; expenses, none. (2) Self (sal- 
ary only). No expenses, (3) No expense in- 
curred. (4) College and University Bulletin. 
(5) To support any and all legislation de- 
signed to strengthen public education in all 
its areas. 

McCloskey, Bryson deHaas, Post Office Box 
1657, Washington, D. C.; self in the interest 
of 40,000,000 youth and allied interests, 1316 
L Street NW., Washington, D. C. (1) No 
money has been received for this purpose— 
expenditures shown have been made by the 
undersigned from his personal funds totaling 
$34.86; for postage, $10.41; printing, $18.10; 
envelopes, $1.85; typing, $4.50; for letters to 
members of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee. (2) Postage, $10.41, to United States 
post office; printing, $18.10, to Cooper-Trent, 
2629 Wilson Boulevard, Arlington, Va.; en- 
velopes, $1.85, to Stockett-Fiske Co., 910 E 
Street NW., Washington, D. C.; typing, $4.50, 
to Vivian Barrett, 910 Seventeenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. (3) To present a 
program to the members of the Democratic 
National Committee. (4) Publix Patriot, 
‘monthly. (5) (a) Yearly detailed public re- 
ports of funds secured by all philanthropies; 
(b) investigate big-business methods and 
their paid agents—low-cost auto; (c) phi- 
lanthropies big-business-controlled monopo- 
lies; (d) investigation of United States Post 
Office Inspection Department as big-business 
agent; (e) investigation and action to pro- 
tect. small businesses. 

McClure, Warren C., Box 207, Camden, Ark.; 
Mississippi Valley Association, 511 Locust 
Street, St. Louis, Mo. (1) None for legisla- 
tive purposes. (2) None for legislative pur- 
poses. (3) [Blank.] (4) None. (5) None at 
the present time. 

McDonald, Angus H., 300 B Street SE., 
Washington, D. C.; Farmers Educational and 
Cooperative Union of America, 1555 Sher- 
man Street, Denver, Colo. (1) None. (2) 
None. (3) None. (4) None. (5) All major 

ending legislation. 
J McDonald, E. L., 524 Goyernor Building, 
Portland, Oreg.; the Townsend Plan, 6875 
Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio. (1) Gross for 
quarter 1949, $1,115.69. (2) [Blank.] (3) 
Living costs and travel, (4) None. (5) H. R. 
2125, the Townsend plan. 

McFarland, Rev. A. J., the Christian 
Amendment Movement, 914 Clay Street, To- 
peka, Kans. (1) Salary, $750; expense, travel, 
board, room, etc., $500. (2) Salary to self for 
home expenses; other for various expenses 
incurred in travel. (3) Explained above. (4) 
The Christian Patriot, 914 Clay Street, To- 
peka, Kans.; the Covenanter Witness, 108 
Boswell Avenue, Topeka, Kans. (5) A Chris- 
tian amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. 

McFarland, Rev. A. J:, the Christian 
Amendment Movement, 914 Clay Street, To- 
peka, Kans. (1) Salary, $750; expenses, $300; 
total, $1,050. (2) Salary to home for upkeep; 
expenses for travel (car and train, bus, etc.), 
lodging, meals, etc. (3) Answered above. 
(4) The Christian Patriot, 914 Clay Street, 
Topeka, Kans.; the Covenanter Witness, 1209 
Boswell Avenue, Topeka, Kans. (5) An 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, proposing that this Nation 
devoutly recognize Christ as Saviour and 
King. 

McGough, Richard, Washington Railroad 
Association, 515 Hoge Building, Seattle, 
Wash. (1) Salary as stated in original regis- 
tration; expenditures in connection with 
Federal legislation; none, (2) [Blank.] (3) 
{Blank.] (4) None. (5) Any legislation 
affecting transcontinental railroads operat- 
ing in the State of Washington, 
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McGrath, Thomas Edward, 4012 Fourteenth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C.; Taxpayers of 
the United States of America, United States 
Treasury. (1) Approximately $165. (2) 
Thomas Edward McGrath. (3) In behalf of 
the Taxpayers of the United States of Amer- 
ica, meaning the Nation’s welfare, (4) For 
a fee, none; soliciting press support, pro or 
con, innumerable. (5) It’s my desire to 
cover, pro or con, all legislation before each 
current Congress. I emphasize the need of 
the Clerk of the House and Secretary of the 
Senate in carrying out paragraph (b), section 
308 of Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress, that the lobby law does not fizzle out 
in a farce. If the lobby law dies, let it die 
as it was born, via Congress and President, 
over my vigorous protests and petitioning, 
per first amendment, Constitution of the 
United States of America. Amen. 

McGrath, Tom J., Fuels Research Council, 
Inc., 324 Shoreham Building, Washington, 
D. C. (1) Regularly retained by Fuels Re- 
search Council, Inc., for services having no 
relationship to legislative matters. During 
fourth quarter of 1949 performed no services 
which might be classed as legislative. (2) 
No payments, (3) [Blank.]. (4) None. (5) 
Legislation affecting competitive fuels. 

McKercher, M. C., the Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers, St. Louis, Mo. (1) None re- 
ceived, none expended. (2) [Blank.] (3) 
[Blank.] (4) None. (5) None this quarter, 

McKiernan, George F., Geo. F, McKiernan 
& Co., 1056 West Van Buren, Chicago, III. 
(1) None. (2) None. (3) [Blank.] (4) 
None. (5) Postal-rate legislation. 

McKinley, Royce B., National Grain Trade 
Council, 723 Fifteenth Street, Washington, 
D. C. (1) $1,601.10, salary and expenses; no 
more than $5 expended for purposes within 
the act. (2) Taxicab fares, average 80 cents. 
(3) Transportation. (4) Weekly news letter 
published by employer. (5) Agricultural 
legislation, specifically legislation affecting 
the grain trade. 

McLaughlin, Joseph V., general auditor, 
923 Chestnut Street, Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Railway Express Agency, Inc., 230 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. (1) Received for full 
quarter $2,800 regular salary as general audi- 
tor, Railway Express Agency, Inc. (October 
1 to December 31, 1949, on this assignment 
intermittently, $730.56). For traveling ex- 


penses, this assignment, $303.70. (2) Various 
hotels, restaurants, pullman. (3) Hotel, 
meals, pullman, fare, taxicabs. (4) None. 


(5) H. R. 2945, S. 1103, bills to readjust postal 
rates. 

MecMains, W. H., Distilled Spirits Institute, 
1135 National Press Building, Washington, 
D. C. (1) Salary same as previous report. 
No expenses have been authorized or in- 
curred for purposes listed under this act. 
(2) See (1). (3) See (1). (4) None. (5) 
Any legislation affecting the industry repre- 
sented to members, including such bills in 
the Eighty-first Congress as H. R. 5486 and 
S. 1847. 

McMillan, Robert W., Management Plan- 
ning of Washington, Inc., 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. (1) $2,100, 
with less than one-twentieth of the time and 
services for which such compensation was 
paid being for activities which might con- 
ceivably be construed as coming within the 
purview of any of the provisions of title III 
of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946; $95.05 reimbursement of expenses al- 
locable to foregoing activities. (2) Taxi 
drivers and operators of eating and refresh- 
ment places. (3) Transportation and other 
normal out-of-pocket expenses, (4) None. 
(5) No specific legislation. 

McQuatters, Geneva F., 1917 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; the National Federation 
of Business and Professional Women's Clubs, 
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Inc., 1819 Broadway, New York, N. Y. (1) 
Salary, $1,249.98; expenses, $161.06. (2) 


Travel, postage, office supplies, telephone, 
and telegraph. (3) Travel, postage, office 
supplies, telephone, and telegraph. (4) The 
Independent Woman. (5) Support: Merit 
system, Women's Bureau appropriations, the 
equal rights amendment, Federal aid to pub- 
lic education, jury service for women, child- 
labor legislation, United Nations participa- 
tion, world calendar, and equal pay for equal 
work. Oppose: Discriminations against wo- 
men, compulsory health insurance. 

MacCracken, William P., Jr., American 
Optometric Association, Inc., 1152 National 
Press Building, Washington, D. C. (1) See 
attached sheet.? (2) See (1). (3) See (1). 
(4) None. (5) See attached sheet 

Mack, James Edward, 1028 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C., National 
Confectioners’ Association of the United 
States, 1 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
(1) Salary, $2,000; reimbursement for out- 
of-pocket expenses, $476.48. The latter fig- 
ure is my total personal expenses, of which 
only a small undetermined part, if any, could 
be considered as spent for the purpose of in- 
fluencing legislation. (2) Paid out in cash 
to taxis, restaurants, hotels, railroads, and 
telephone companies. (3) Travel, meals, 
telephone, and other miscellaneous out-of- 
pocket expenses. (4) Trade publications of 
the candy manufacturing industry. (5) Any 
legislation of concern to the candy-manu- 
facturing industry. 

Macleay, Lachlan, Mississippi Valley Asso- 
ciation, 511 Locust Street, St. Louis Mo. (1) 
Total reimbursable expenses in connection 
with general work done for the Mississippi 
Valley Association, all reimbursed by asso- 
ciation, $917.96. (2) Railroads, air lines, etc., 
$337.98; hotels and miscellaneous, $579.98, 
(3) Travel, subsistence, and incidentals. (4) 
None. (5) A portion of Mr. Macleay's time 
was used in regard to legislation relating to 
river and harbor maintenance and improve- 
ment, the American merchant marine, soil 
conservation, flood control, regulation of do- 
mestic transportation. 

Macnamee, W. Bruce, National Federation 
of American Shipping, Inc., 1809 G. Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. (1) $350 a month 
($1,050 per quarter) allocable to legislative 
activities received from the National Fed- 
eration of American Shipping, Inc.; $44.85 
received for luncheon expenses ($21.50 Oc- 
tober., $10.45 November, $12.90 December). 
(2) The undersigned, (3) See item 1. (4) 
None. (5) Not employed to support or op- 
pose any particular legislation. 

Madaris, James B., 220 South Alfred Street, 
Alexandria, Va.; Brotherhood Railway Car- 
men of America, 4929 Main Street, Kansas 
City, Mo. (1) None. (2) None. (3) None, 
(4) None. (5) None. 

Magee, Miss Elizabeth S., the National Con- 
sumers’ League, 348 Engineers’ Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. (1) Salary, part time, 8750. 
(2) Elizabeth S. Magee. (3) Salary. (4) 
National Consumers League Bulletin. (5) 
Supporting minimum-wage legislation; ex- 
tension of social security. 

Maloney, Walter E., 40 Wall Street, New 
York, N. L.; National Federation of American 
Shipping, Inc., 1809 G Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. (1) Received $45,000 in payment 
for services, less than 50 percent of which 
was paid for services covered by the Lobby- 
ing Act; expended none, (2) [Blank.] (3) 
[Blank.] (4) [Blank.] (5) Supported H. R. 
858; S. 336, 

Manasco, Carter, 3611 Greenway Place, 
Alexandria, Va.; National Business Publica- 
tions, Inc., 1001 Fifteenth Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) Fee, $2,400; expenses, 
$62.25. (2) Meals, $35, to restaurants; cab 
fares, $24.80, to cab companies; $2.85 to 
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Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co., pay 
stations. (3) Meals, cab fares, and telephone 
calls. (4) None. (5) All legislation affect- 
ing controlled business publications. 

Manasco, Carter, 3611 Greenway Place, 
Alexandria, Va.; National Coal Association, 
Southern Building, Washington, D. C. (1) 
Fee, $2,600; expenses, $62.25, (2) Meals, $35, 
to restaurants; cab fares, $24.80, to cab com- 
panies; $2.65 to Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
phone Co., pay stations. (3) Meals, cab fares, 
and telephone calls. (4) None. (5) All leg- 
islation affecting the bituminous-coal indus- 
try. 

Marchbanks, Miss Modane, 901 Lincoln 
Tower, Chicago, III.; National Association 
of Margarine Manufacturers, 1028 Munsey 
Building, Washington, D.C. (1) None. (2) 
None. ($) None. (4) None. (5) Any mar- 
garine legislation. 

Margolin, Olya, 1637 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW., Washington, D, C.; National Council of 
Jewish Women, 1819 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. (1) $1,305 (gross, before income-tax 
deduction) in salary received from the Na- 
tional Council of Jewish Women, 1819 Broad- 
way, New York City, none of which was spent 
in connection with work; $45.31 received from 
above spent for carfare, postage, etc. (2) No 
one. (3) None. (4) Not employed. (5) Not 
employed specifically to support or oppose 
any legislation, but for the purpose of secur- 
ing tnformation to be transmitted to head- 
quarters for the preparation of educational 
and other material, 

Mark, James, Jr., 1435 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; United Mine Workers of 
America, 900 Fifteenth Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. ©. (1) Since July 1, 1949, there has 
been received by affiant as salary the sum 
of $2,500, and as per diem for personal living 
expenses the sum of $552; a total of $3,052. 
(2) No sums in any amount have been paid 
by affiant to any person other than afflant's 
expenditures for normal everyday living ex- 
penses such as transportation, meals, etc., 
in the regular discharge of his duties. (3) 
Answered in (2) above. (4) None. (5) Any 
and all legislation construed to be directly 
or indirectly beneficial or detrimental to the 
United Mine Workers of America and its 
members. 

Mark, James, Jr., 1435 K Street NW. 
Washington, D. C.; United Mine Workers of 
America, 900 Fifteenth Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. (1) Since October 1, 1949, there 
has been received by affiant as salary the sum 
of $2,500, and as per diem for personal living 
expenses the sum of $552; a total of $3,052. 
(2) No sums in any amount have been paid 
by affiant to any person other than afflant’s 
expenditures for normal everyday living ex- 
penses such as transportation, meals, ete., in 
the regular discharge of his duties. (3) 
Answered in (2) above. (4) None, (5) Any 
and all legislation construed to be directly 
or indirectly beneficial or detrimental to the 
United Mine Workers of America and its 
members. 

Markham, Baird H., American Petroleum 
Institute, 50 West Fiftieth Street, New York, 
N. Y. (1) See attached schedule? for ans- 
wers to items 1-5. (2) See (1). (3) See (1). 
(4) See (1). (5) See (1). 

Marks, Herbert S., 1200 Eighteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; the Detroit Edison 
Co., 2000 Second Avenue, Detroit, Mich, Final 
report. See letter of termination? (1) None 
of registrant's activities or expenditures for 
client during this quarter were in support of 
or opposition to any legislation; nor were any 
receipts from client in payment for any such 
work, except reimbursement for disburse- 
ments of $23.63 made during previous quarter 
in connection with support of legislation 
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described in paragraph (5) below. 
phone companies, (3) Communications. 
(4) None. (5) Registrant’s general legal 
services to this client included services in 
connection with support of H. R, 858, to 
eliminate so-called overtime on overtime 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Marran, Donald J., Chadbourne, Wallace, 
Parke & Whiteside, 25 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. (1) The firm of Chadbourne, Wallace, 
Parke & Whiteside, of the above address, of 
which registrant is an associate, made no ex- 
penditures during the quarter ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1949, in connection with the proposed 
legislation described in item (5) hereof on 
behalf of the American Tobacco Co. (2) 
[Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) None. (5) Tax 
legislation extending the 85 percent dividend 
received credit to dividends received from 
resident foreign corporations to the extent 
that such resident foreign corporations de- 
rive income from United States sources. 

Marran, Donald J., Chadbourne, Wallace, 
Parke & Whiteside, 25 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. (1) The firm of Chadbourne, Wallace, 
Parke & Whiteside, of the above address, of 
which registrant is an associate, did not re- 
ceive or expend any sums during the quarter 
ended December 31, 1949. (2) [Blank.] (3) 
[Blank.] (4) None. (5) Tax legislation 
proposing to amend section 116 (a) and sec- 
tion 1621 of the Internal Revenue Code, per- 
taining to United States citizens earning in- 
come from sources outside the United States 
and withholding required on such income. 

Marsh, Benjamin C., executive secretary, 
People's Lobby, Inc., 810 F Street NW, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) Receipts, $2,475.34; ex- 
penditures, $2,561.37. Benjamin C. Marsh, 
executive secretary, salary for July, August, 
September, and October, $600, less withhold- 
ing tax, $56.40; total, $543.60; other expendi- 
tures below. (2) Arline Ryan, $372.40; 
Graphic Arts Press, $714; postage, $418.59; 
J. B. Stein, $165; withholding tax, etc., 
$125.97; Andrew Walker, $78.75; registration 
fee, $50; R. P. Andrews, $29.48; Chesapeake 
& Potomac Telephone Co., $16.07; Address- 
ograph Corp., $11.17; incidentials, $36.34. (3) 
Salaries and wages; rent; for publicity and 
clerical work; other for maintaining office 
and getting out material . (4) We have not 
caused any article to be published, but have 
sent material and releases to hundreds of 
papers. (5) Support attached program? and 
oppose that against it. 

Marshall, J. Paull, 528 Union Trust Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; William J. Goodwin, 
The Loch, Roslyn, N. Y. (1) Receipts, Octo- 
ber 17, William J. Goodwin, $1,000; expendi- 
tures, $15.05. (2) Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co., $12.98; post office, $2.07. (3) 
Long-distance telephone calls, stamps. (4) 
None. (5) Any legislation which affects Na- 
tionalist China. 

Marshall, J. Paull, 528 Union Trust Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; Magothy River Asso- 
ciation, 908 St. Paul Street, Baltimore, Md. 
(1) Received $1,000 from Magothy River As- 
sociation; expended, cents. (2) Chesa- 
peake & Potomac Telephone Co. (3) Tele- 

hone call to Baltimore, (4) None. (5) Leg- 
lation involving construction of airport at 
United States Naval Academy. 

Marston, R. B., director, Legislative-Fed- 
eral Relation Division, National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) Salary, $2,220, which 
covers both legislative and nonlegislative ac- 
tivities; estimated for legislative service, 


(2) Tele- 


Expenses: Hotels, railroads, cabs, restaur- 
ants, etc. (3) Lodging, transportation, food, 
and customary personal expenses. (4) Leg- 
islative News Flash, NEA Journal (articles 
therein), informative articles in State edu- 
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cational magazines. (5) To support any and 
all legislation designed to strengthen public 
education in all of its areas. 

Martin, Robert F., Vitrified China Associa- 
tion, Inc., 312 Shoreham Building, Washing- 


ton, D. C. (1) No activities covered by the 
act. (2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) 
[Blank.] (5) [Blank.] 


Masaoka, Mrs. Etsu, 300 Fifth Street NE., 
Washington, D. C.; Japanese American Citi- 
zens League, Anti-Discrimination Commit- 
tee, 406 Beason Building, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. (1) Money received was only monthly 
salary. Above- named party did not partici- 
pate in any legislative activity. (2) None. 
(3) None. (4) None. (5) Legislation affect- 
ing persons of Japanese ancestry in the 
United States. 

Masaoka, Mike M., national legislative di- 
rector, Japanese American Citizens League, 
Anti-Discrimination Committee, 300 Fifth 
Street NE., Washington, D. C.; Japanese 
American Citizens League, Anti-Discrimina- 
tion Committee, 406 Beason Building, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. (1) All moneys received in» 
clude only monthly salary and expenses as 
explained in Form B, filed January 3, 1949. 
(2) Telegraph and telephone companies, 
taxicabs. (3) Information, contacts, trans- 
portation. (4) News stories in Japanese lan- 
guage and Japanese-American newspapers 
relating to work here are the only articles 
known to have been published because of 
our contacts with them. See accompanying 
list. (5) Legislation affecting persons of 
Japanese ancestry in the United States. 

Maslow, Will, American-Jewish Congress, 
1834 Broadway, New York, N. Y. (1) Re- 
ceived $112.50 for services under Public Law 
601. In addition, received for services not 
under Public Law 601, $2,750. No moneys 
expended. (2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) 
Law and Social Action, September-October 
1949; Congress Weekly. (5) Legislation de- 
signed to implement the report of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Civil Rights; to keep 
separate church and State; to liberalize im- 
migration laws; to liberalize Senate rules; 
to prevent racial or religious defamation. 

Mason, Walter J., the American Federation 
of Labor, 901 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) Salary for October, 
November, and December, $2,210; expenses 
for October, November, and December, 


$143.50. (2) Taxi drivers, messengers, and 
phone company. (3) Cab services and phone 
calls. (4) None. (5) Affecting labor. 


Mathews, John Clifford, 914 Clay Street, 
Topeka, Kans.; Synod of the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church of North America for 
the Christian Amendment Movement, 209 
Ninth Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. (1) October- 
December 1949, salary received from J. 8. 
Tibby, treasurer, $750; preaching fees to be 
applied on expenses, $135. (2) Salary used 
for personal and family expenses only. Ex- 
penses: Auto mileage, $44.37; telephone, 
$2.72; sent to J. S. Tibby out of expense funds 
on hand, $100. (3) Travel and work in be- 
half of House Joint Resolution 181. (4) The 
Christian Patriot and the Covenanter Wit- 
ness, 1121 Buchanan Street, Topeka, Kans. 
(5) In support of a proposed amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States which 
would recognize Jesus Christ, Saviour and 
Ruler of nations (H. J. Res. 181). 

Mathews, P. H., Association of American 
Railroads, 929 Transportation Building, 
Washington, D. C. (1) For services rendered 
to the Association of American Railroads as 
described in registration filed October 1, 1948, 
registrant received salary at rate reported 
therein. Registrant further received for re- 
imbursement of expenses incurred during 
period October, November, and December 
1949, the sum of $414.76. Suck expenses 
were for taxicabs, business meals, hotels, tips, 
etc. (2) The expenses above shown were 
paid to various hotels, restaurants, taxicab 
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companies in Washington, Atlanta, New 
Orleans, Houston, San Francisco, Portland, 
Denver, Kansas City, St. Paul, Chicago, and 
St. Louis, and to dining cars while traveling 
between these points. (3) See item (1). (4) 
None. (5) Registrant has worked on various 
legislation pertaining to the railroad indus- 
try asa whole. Work was done in opposition 
to S. 1596, H. R. 378, Senate Joint Resolution 
99, S. 211, H. R. 4978. Work was done in sup- 
port of S. 1203, H. R. 2945, and S. 1008, 
Registrant has observed and studied various 
bills introduced during quarter. Attended 
certain hearings conducted under House Res- 
olution 137. 

Mecks, E. A., National League of District 
Postmasters, 1110 F Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. (1) Salary only, $1,500 for quarter 
ending December 31, 1949. (2) E. A. Meeks, 
(3) Salary. (4) The Postmasters’ Advocate, 
1110 F Street NW., Washington, D. C. (5) 
Any legislation affecting postmasters. 

Meredith, George F., National Alliance of 
Independent Business, 1010 Vermont Avenue, 
Washington, D.C. (1) National Alliance of 
Independent Business, $305. (2) None. (3) 
None. (4) None. (5) To support all leg- 
islation for small and independent business 
that promotes fair competition and equal 
opportunity. 

Messer, Ross A., National Association of 
Post Office Maintenance Employees, 512 Vic- 
tor Building, Washington, D. C. (1) Salary, 
$1,500; expenses, $759.47, including postage, 
Office supplies, box rent, postage mailing 
monthly publication and weekly news bulle- 
tins, and other necessary expenses for 
handling legislation and grievances. (2) 
[Blank.] (3) In support of all beneficial 
legislation for postal employees, and in han- 
dling grievances between the membership 
and the Post Office Department. (4) The 
Post Office Maintenance News and special 
news bulletins advising the membership as 
to legislative activities and other beneficial 
information. (5) All beneficial legislation 
for postal employees and post-office custodial 
employees in particular. 

Middleton, P. Harvey, Railway Business 
Association, 38 South Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago, III. (1) The only money received by 
me during the period from October 1 to De- 
cember 31, 1949, was $5,000 in salary, gross, 
No part of this salary was spent in legisla- 
tive activities. (2) None. (3) None. (4) 
None. (5) [Blank.] 

Miles, Clarence R., Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States of America, 1615 H Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. (1) Received: Sal- 
ary, $1,375; expenses, $164.15. Expenses:- 
Transportation, 868.93; telephone, $13.94; 
meals, $22; entertainment, $13.15; hotel, 
$46.13. (2) Railroad, taxi companies, tele- 
phone company, hotel and restaurants, and 
Public Relations Forum. (3) [Blank.] (4) 
[Blank.] (5) All legislation of interest to 
business, 
| Miles, Harold M.,s Southern Pacific Co., 65 
Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. (1) 
None for Federal legislation. (2) None paid. 
(3) None, (4) See attached list? (5) To 
oppose H. R. 378 and S. 238, the communica- 
tions bills, 

‘| Miles, Harold M., Southern Pacific Co., 65 
Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. (1) 
None. (2) None paid. (3) [Blank.] (4) 
None. (5) None. 

l} Miles, Harold M., Southern Pacific Co,, 65 
D. C. (See attached statement.*) (1) See 
astached statement. (2) Mayflower Hotel, 
United States Post Office, telephone and 
telegraph ccmpanies, local transportation 
facilities, stationers, food and beverage 
establishments. (3) For purposes within 
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scope of the act: Total office rent, $600; 
taxi fares, etc., $9.60; telephone and tele- 
graph, $52.84; office supplies and miscel- 
laneous, $45.48. (4) Monthly article in 
Dallas magazine, official publication of Dallas 
Chamber of Commerce. (5) Legislation af- 
fecting flood control, water transportation, 
river and harbor improvement, appropria- 
tions, and taxes. 

Miller, Charles C., 715 Ring Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Rubber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 444 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. (1) I have received from my employ- 
ers, the Rubber Manufacturers Association, 
Inc., for the quarter ended December 31, 1949, 
prorated on the basis of total expenditures 
for salary of self and secretary, and for office 
expense at the rate of 15 percent to cover time 
spent on legislative matters, a total of 
$810.51 and for travel expense in trips to 
Akron and New York in connection with leg- 
islative matters, prorated at 50 percent of 
total expenditures, a total of $257.62. (2) 
Salaries, self and secretary, $484.67; rent to 
Ring Building, $94.50; guest meals, $46.29; 
cabs, $7.10; telephone and telegraph, $62.55; 
printing and office supplies, $38.65; dues, sub- 
scriptions, and miscellaneous office expense, 
$45.47; postage, $24.18; tips and miscella- 
neous expenses, $7.10. Travel expenses: 
Fares, $114.89; hotel rooms, $18.90; personal 
and guest meals, $78.63; cabs and miscella- 
neous expenses, $45.20. (3) [Blank.] (4) 
Daily newspapers and trade journals, general 
coverage with statistics on industry produc- 
tion and consumption, and fact material on 
payments of excise taxes on tires and tubes. 
(5) Modification of excise tax on tires and 
tubes; legislation pertaining to rubber con- 
trols and plant disposal; any legislation 
which might have special interest to the 
rubber-manufacturing industry. 

Miller & Hornbeck, 1708 Union Commerce 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio; Wytana Cattle Co., 
Lewiston, Mont. (1) Receipts, $3,000. Ex- 
penses: Transportation, $72.54; telephone, 
$29.88; hotel bills, $148. (2) None, (3) 
None. (4) None. (5) In support of amend- 
ment to the Natural Gas Act of 1938—H. R. 
1758 and S. 1498, : 

Milton, Charles J., 1 Exchange Place, Jer- 
sey City, N. J.; the Prudential Insurance Co, 
of America, Newark, N. J. (1) None. (2) No 
one. (8) None paid. (4) None. (5) 
[Blank.] 

Milton, Charles J., Prudential Insurance 
Co., 1 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J. 
(1) $6,000 for services rendered the Pruden- 
tial Insurance Co., during the year 1949, plus 
expenses paid to Pennsylvania Railroad, East- 
ern Air Lines, American Air Lines, the Shore- 
ham and various restaurants in and around 
Washington, D. C., in the amount of $1,323.05. 
(2) See above. (3) Maintenance while in 
Washington, D.C. (4) None. (5) Iam not 
employed to support or oppose any legisla- 
tion, but to study legislation and to attend 
committee hearings and report thereon to 
client. 

Mollin, F. E., American National Live Stock 
Association, 515 Cooper Building, Denver, 
Colo. (1) Have had no special contributions 
for lobbying purposes. The association fi- 
nances handled in normal fashion. My com- 
pensation as executive secretary for the 
American National Live Stock Association is 
$1,000 a month. In addition I received in 
January of 1949 a bonus of $1,000 for 1948. 
(2) No payments to anyone in connection 
with lobbying activities. No trips to Wash- 
ington during fourth quarter, (3) [Blank.] 
(4) Our own official magazine, the American 
Cattle Producer. (5) [Blank.] 

Molnar,“ e Joseph, 225 Indiana Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) [Blank,] (2) 
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J (3) [Blank.] (4) [Blank] (5) 
H. R. 3593, 


Molnar,’ Joseph, Unemployed Service Asso- 
ciation, 225 Indiana Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. (1) [Blank.] (2) [Blank.] (3) 
[Blank.] (4) [Blank.] (5) H. R. 3593, 

Montgomery,“ Donald E., 1129 Vermont 
Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C.;Interna- 
tional Union, United Automobile, Aircraft, 
Agricultural Implement Workers of America, 
CIO (UAW-CIO), 411 West Milwaukee Ave- 
nue, Detroit, Mich. (1) Salary, 13 weeks at 
$100, $1,300; subsistence, 13 weeks, $819; ex- 
penses, 13 weeks, $549.90; total, $2,668.90. 
This amount covers nonlegislative work as 
described under (4) in Form B, as well as 
legislative work. Legislative work accounts 
for less than half of total duties. (2) Sub- 
sistence, transportation, hotel, etc. (3) 
Subsistence and travel. (4) Auto Workers, 
Ammunition and Washington Report (UAW- 
CIO publications). Economic Outlook (CIO 
publication). Antioch Review. Labor and 
Nation. (5) Support all bills favorable to 
the national peace, security, democracy, pros- 
perity, and general welfare. Oppose legis- 
lation detrimental to these objectives. 

Mooney, William W., 406 Bernice Building, 
Tacoma, Wash.; Townsend Plan, Inc., 6875 
Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio. (1) Received 
$1,145 after old age benefits and withhold 
tax taken out by employer. Expended for 
travel over parts of State for hotel, food, car, 
bus, and taxi fares, $317.86. (2) The $1,- 
145 paid to William W. Mooney; the $317.86 
paid out of the $1,145 for travel expense such 
as hotel, car, bus, taxi, and incidentals 
while traveling over parts of the State, which 
is my job. (8) To create interest in the 
Townsend Plan bill now in Congress. Must 
visit clubs, help to build stronger clubs, cre- 
ate morale and inform the club members of 
action that is being taken in Congress or over 
the Nation pertaining to pensions for the 
aged. (4) Send in articles at times to be 
printed in the Townsend National Weekly 
of 6875 Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio. Also 
write news letters and bulletins that are 
mailed to the different clubs over the State. 
(5) Employer to travel over the States of 
Washington and Idaho to create interest in 
the Townsend Plan, Inc., bill, H. R. 2135, now 
in Congress. 

Moore, Chester B., Western Growers As- 
sociation, 606 South Hill Street, Los Angeles, 
Calif. (1) Regular salary as managing di- 
rector of Western Growers Association, plus 
traveling expenses. (2) To all regular ac- 
counts of my personal and business life. (3) 
[Blank]. (4) Western Grower and Shipper. 

(5) Am paid regular salary. Not directly 
employed to support or oppose any specific 
legislation. I do oppose or support any leg- 
islation of interest to our members. 

Moore, Clayton, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., 
Fourth and Main Streets, Winston-Salem, 
N. C. (1) Actual expenses incurred, $70. 
(Salary same as stated in first quarter of 
1949 report—for full-time services as asso- 
ciate counsel for the purposes fully set out 
in registration form.) (2) Hotel, meals, and 
phones, $55; transportation, $15. (3) Hotel 
rooms, meals, phone, travel, and cab ex- 
penses. (4) None. (5) Tax legislation af- 
fecting R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 

Mopsick, Harry, 100 North Wood Avenue, 
Linden, N. J. (1) None. (2) None. (3) 
None. (4) None, with the exception of news 
stories as carried by the Associated Press and 
local newspapers. (5) Extension of Federal 
rent control. 

Morgan, George W., Association of Ameri- 
can Ship Owners, 90 Broad Street, New York, 
N. Y. (1) During the quarter for which this 
report is made registrant received only his 
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salary and expenses. The portion of regis- 
trant’s salary applicable to activities in fur- 
therance of any object necessitating regis- 
tration under Public Law 601 is estimated 
to be less than $1,250. The portion of regis- 
trant's expenses applicable to activities in 
furtherance of any object necessitating such 
registration is estimated to be less than 
$3840. (2) No expenditures except for trans- 
portation, meals, and similar out-of-pocket 
expenses. (3) Seeitem (2). (4) Copy of the 
only issues of any publication in which the 
registrant caused any article or editorial to 
be published during the quarter for which 
this report is filed is annexed hereto? and 
made a part hereof. (5) The registrant is 
employed as president of the Association of 
American Ship Owners and is not employed 
to support or oppose any specific legislation. 
During the period for which this report is 
filed the registrant did, however, support, 
advocate, or oppose certain bills to amend 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, and certain 
provisions of certain appropriation bills and 
peor such period the registrant also advo- 

cated legislation with respect to Panama 
Canal tolls. 

Morgan, Gerald D., and Leonard J. Calhoun, 
constituting the firm of Morgan & Calhoun, 
412 Washington Building, Washington, D. C. 
(a) Alummum Research Institute, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, II.; (b) the Toilet 
Goods Association, Inc., O Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, N. Y.; (c) Avon Products, Inc., 80 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. x.; Beauty 
Counselors, Inc., 17108 Mack Avenue, Grosse 
Pointe, Mich.; Better Brushes, Inc., Palmer, 
Mass.; Stanley Home Products, Inc., West- 
field, Mass.; C. H. Stuart & Co., Inc., Newark, 
N. J.; (d) National Rehabilitation Associa- 
tion, 1025 Vermont Avenue, Washington; 
(e) National Tax Equality Association, 231 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago, UI. (1) (a) 
$806, of which $56 was expended for telephone 
and telegraph service; (b) $1,005.25, of which 
$30.25 was expended for rail and air fare for 
travel to New York; (c) $600 from each com- 
pany listed, or a total of $3,000. No expenses. 
(d) $450. No expenditures; (e) 61,514.25, of 
which $14.25 was expended for taxies and 
meals on trip to Chicago. (2) See (1). (8) 
See (1). (4) None. (5) (1) H. R. 5327, to 
extend to June 30, 1950, the suspension of 
duties and import taxes on metal scrap; 
(2) legislation providing for relief from the 
existing 20 percent retail tax on toilet prepa- 
rations; (3) firm employed to advocate and 
support legislation providing for extending 
social-security coverage to all persons gain- 
fully employed, and in connection therewith 
to advocate and support coverage of the self- 
employed persons, who market a company’s 
products, as self-employed persons; (4) no 
particular legislation. The Association is in- 
terested in any legislation affecting the voca- 
tional rehabilitation program; (5) firm re- 
tained as Washington counsel for all legal 
matters affecting N. T. E. A., including legal 
aspects of various legislative proposals relat- 
ing to taxation of cooperatives and other 
corporations enjoying tax exemptions or spe- 
cial privileges. 

Morris Plan Corporation of America, the, 
108 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. (1) None 
received, mone expended. (2) None. (8) 
None. (4) None. (5) The corporation in its 
interests and in the interests of its stock- 
holders opposes. the adoption of bank holding 
company legislation in the forms represented 
by S. 829 and H. R. 3351 of the Eightieth 
Congress. 

Morrison, Donald S., American-Hawalian 

Co., 90 Broad’ Street, New York, 
N. Y. (1) Receipts: $5,500.03 salary, plus 
$437.64 reimbursement of the expenditures 
referred to in Nos. (2) and (3). (2) Trans- 
portation and communications services, hotel 
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accommodations, restaurants, etc. (3) Travel 
and business connected with em- 
ployment. (4) None, (5) Legislation af- 
fecting shipping industry which concerns 
employer. 

Morrow, Giles, Freight Forwarders’ Insti- 
tute, 1220 Dupont Circle Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. (1) Salary, $3,000. In addition 
received $626.96 as reimbursement for ex- 
penses incurred in conducting institute busi- 
ness in Washington, New York, and Chicago, 
(2) Taxicabs, restaurants, and ‘hotels in 
Washington, New York, and Chicago; Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, American Airlines, and 
Eastern Airlines. (8) Local and interstate 
transportation, meals, and other traveling 
expenses, all incurred in connection with 
meetings and other business of the Freight 
Forwarders’ Institute. (4) The ICC Practi- 
tioners’ Journal (editor, Freight Forwarder 
Section). (6) Any legislation directly af- 
fecting the freight forwarding industry. 

Morse, Henry Hoyt, 99 Pearl Street, Gard- 
ner, Mass.; Institute of Cooking and Heating 
Appliance Manufacturers, Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. (1) No money received. 
(2) No money paid. (3) No work under- 
taken. (4) Stove Builder. (5) None. 

Mosier, Harold G., Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; the Glenn L. Martin Co., Middle 
River, Baltimore, Md. (1) See attached 
sheet? (2) See attached sheet? (3) See 
attached sheet.“ (4) None. (5) All legisla- 
tion affecting aviation, 

Mougey, William J., 200 Hill Building, 
Washington, D. C.; General Motors Corp., 
Detroit, Mich. (1) None. (2) [Blank.] (3) 
Registrant is filing this quarterly report 
merely to avoid any technical claim of vio- 
lation of the act for failure to file report. 
(4) None. (5) None. 

Munro,’ Walter J., Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen, 130 Third Street SE., Wash- 
ington, D. ©. (1) [Biank.] (2) [Blank.] 
(8) [Blank.] (4) [Blank.] (5) [Blank.] 

Munro, Walter J., Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, 130 Third Street SE., Washington, 
D.C. (1) None. (2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.] 
(4) [Blank.] (5) No money received or ex- 
pended in connection with legislation. 

Murph, Daniel S., the National Fertilizer 
Association, Inc., 616 Continental Building, 
Washington, D.C. (1) Of salary received by 
me during the preceding calendar quarter, 
$25 may be allocable to attempts to influence 
the passage or defeat of legislation. (2) 
[Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) Fertilizer News, 
Fertilizer Review, Agronomic Notes, and Pas- 
ture Progress, all published by the National 
Fertilizer Association, Inc., Washington, D. C. 
(5) Any legislation that might affect the 
manufacture or distribution of fertilizer or 
the general agricultural economy, including 
such bills in the Eighty-first Congress as 
H. R. 2756, H. R. 855, and H. R. 8045. 

Murphy, Dr. Emmett J., chiropractor, 5737 
Thirteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C.;: 
National Chiropractic Insurance Co., Webster 
City, Iowa. (1) Salary, $100 a month. (2) 
None. (3) None. (4) Journal of the Na- 
tional Chiropractic Association. (5) All leg- 
islation adversely affecting or discriminating 
against National Chiropractic Insurance Co. 
and its policyholders. 

Murphy, Ray, Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies, 60 John Street, New York, 
N. Y. (1) Registrant does not receive funds 
earmarked for purposes set forth in this act. 
Registrant has estimated, however, that $75 
received by registrant during the fourth 
quarter of 1949 might comr within scope of 
act as registrant understands act has been 
interpreted by the Department of Justice, 
Registrant does not believe he has engaged 
in any activities in this quarter within the 
purview of this act. Registrant has ex- 
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pended no money in this quarter. (2) None. 
(3) None. (4) None. (5) Registrant doubts 
that he is employed to support or oppose 
legislation. However, on very infrequent oc- 
casions, he has supported or opposed legisla- 
tion as it specifically affects capital stock 
casualty insurance and surety companies. 

National Association of Real Estate Boards, 
its realtors, Washington committee, and its 
public-relations department, Chicago and 
Washington headquarters. (1) Schedule at- 
tached? (2) Schedule attached. (3) Sched- 
ule attached? (4) Attached list? shows 
names of papers, perlodicals, magazines, and 
other publications to which nev's releases and 
articles have been mailed. Complete infor- 
mation as to the extent to which material 
has been published by these publications is 
not available. (5) All legislation affecting 
real estate. 

National Association of Stevedores, 140 
Cedar Street, New York, N. T. (1) See sched- 
ule A-1 attached? (2) See schedule 2 at- 
tached? (3) H. R. 858. (4) None. (5) None. 

National Federaltion of Independent Busi- 
ness,’ Washington office, 714 Bond 

Washington, D. ©. (1) Total receipts for 
Washington office, $6,630.03; total disburse- 
ments, $6,680.03. (2) General office expense. 
(3) Salaries, rent, retainer fee, telephone and 
telegraph, postage and office su} bills 
before Congress, publicity. (4) The Man- 
date, official publication of the National Fed- 
eration of Independent Businesses, Inc. 
(5) Antitrust law enforcement. All laws af- 
fecting small business. 

National Food Brokers Association, 627 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. (1) 
No money received for lobbying activities. 
Expended, $71 on behalf of the association 
in regard to legislative activities. (2) Allo- 
cation of general office expenditures and sal- 
ary of employees. (3) See (1) amd (2). 
(4) None, except regular news bulletin of 
association and special letters to membership 
only. (5) Opposing S. 1008, a bill to amend 
the Robinson-Patman Act; opposing S. 2190, 
a bill to amend the Robinson-Patman Act. 

National Postal Committee for Books (see 
registration for statement of membership of 
committee), room 305, 62 West Forty-seventh 
Street, New York, N. Y. (1) Receipts: Con- 
tribution from American Book Publishers 
Council, Inc., $1,273.23. Expenditures: Wil- 
liam E. Buckley, New York, N. Y., $18; Amer- 
ican Book Publishers Council, New York, 

Y., $1,204.83; Messrs. Satterlee, Warfield 
& Stephens, New York, N. Y., $26,638.92; 
William J. Bulow, Jr., Washington, D. C., 
(2) See answer to question 1, 
(3) William E. Buckley for mailing expenses; 
to American Book Publishers Council for 
messenger service, mailing cl.arges, and other 
services rendered; to Satterlee, Warfield & 
Stephens and to William J. Bulow, Jr., for 
professional services and disbursements as 
attorneys. (4) None. (5) The committee 
opposes unfair increases in postal rates and 
discrimination in postal rates. 

National Renderers Association; 1424 K 
Street, NW., Washington, D. C. (1) See at- 
tached tabulation? (2) See attached tabu- 
lation? (3) See attached tabulation? (4) 
None. (5) None. 

National Renderers Association, 1424 K 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. (1) See at- 
tached tabulation.? (2) See attached tabu- 
lation? (3) See attached tabulation? (4) 
None. (5) None. 

National Retail Dry Goods Association, 100 
West Thirty-first Street, New York, N. Y. (1) 
See attached rider? (2) See attached rider? 
(3) See attached rider? (4) The ‘associa- 
tion's special bulletin, its Washington news 
letter, and its bulletin, News From Washing- 
ton. (5) The association is not employed to 
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support or oppose legislation. However, the 
legislation with which this activity was and 
is concerned was LIFO and wage-hour 
legislation, 

National Retail Dry Goods Association, 100 
West Thirty-first Street, New York, N. Y. (1) 
Receipts amount to $375 for the printing and 
distribution of the booklet “This Is LIFO.” 
(2) Expenditures: Compensation of legisla- 
tion representative, John C. Hazen, 1008 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C., $1,250; 
expense by Mr. Hazen, $237.20; total, 
$1,487.20. (3) See (5). (4) The association’s 
special bulletin; its Washington news letter, 
and its bulletin, News From Washington, 
(5) The association is not employed to sup- 
port or oppose legislation. However, the leg- 
islation with which this activity was and is 
concerned is LIFO and wage-hour legislation. 

National Savings and Loan League, 907 
Ring Building, Eighteenth and M Streets 
NW., Washington, D. C. (1) Approximately 
$500 of officers’ salaries and $201.20 of Na- 
tional Letter expenses may be applicable. (2) 
Oscar R. Kreutz, executive manager of the 
league (salary). Batt, Bates & Co., Inc. (for 
National Letter). (3) Salary; printing and 
distributing National Letter. (4) National 
Letter and National Savings and Loan Jour- 
nal. (5) [Blank.] 

Nau, Carlton L., American Public Power 
Association, 1757 K Street NW., Washington, 


D.C. (1) Noexpenditures. (2) No expendi- 
tures. (3) No expenditures. (4) None. (5) 
None. 


Neal, William S., National Association of 
Manufacturers, 623 Investment (Conti- 
nental) building, Washington, D. C. (1) 
$3,894.24 of which $519.24 is expense money. 
(2) Expense money paid to railroads, hotels, 
taxicab owners, and similar firms and per- 
sons. (3) Money expended for attendance at 
meetings, Congress of American Industry, 
lunches, dinners, incidentals. (4) NAM 
News. (5) The NAM program embracing la- 
bor regulatory legislation, basic principles 
of Labor-Management Act, tax revision and 
reduction; economy in government, mainte- 
nance of patent system, for National Science 
Foundation, opposed to Office of Technical 
Services in part, for freight absorption leg- 
islation, for ECA, opposed to ITO, opposed 
to price fixing and compulsory allocations. 

Neel, Samuel E., 1001 Fifteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C.; Mortgage Bankers 
Association of America, 111 West Washing- 
ton Street, Chicago, III. (1) See attached 
sheet. (2) See attached sheet (3) See 
attached sheet.“ (4) Washington News let- 
ter, published bi-weekly by Mortgage Bank- 
ers Association of America; letter to mem- 
bers, published irregularly by Mortgage 
Bankers Association of America; the Mort- 
gage Bonker, published irregularly by Mort- 
gage Bankers Association of America. (5) 
Matters affecting the mortgage banking in- 
dustry. 

Nelson, G. W., Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, 130 Third Street SE., Washington, 
De (Ca 4$) None. (2) [Blank]. (3) 
[Blank]. (4) [Blank]. (5) No money re- 
ceived or expended in connection with leg- 
islation. 

Nelson, George R., grand lodge representa- 
tive, International Association of Machin- 
ists, Machinists Building, Ninth and Mount 
Vernon Place NW., Washington, D. C. (1) 
Salary, $750, September 30, 1949, to December 
$1, 1949; expenses, $150, September 30, 1949, 
to December 31, 1949. (2) Personal. (3) 
Personal, (4) None. (5) None. 

Nelson, Herbert U., 1737 K Street, NW., 
Washington, D. C.; National Association of 
Real Estate Boards, 22 West Monroe Street, 
Chicago, Ill. (1) Reimbursement by em- 
ployer for travel expenses and per diem, $1,- 
893.20; salary, 20 percent of time devoted to 
legislative activities, $1,250; total, $3,143.20, 
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(2) See attached itemized statement.* (3) 
See attached itemized statement (4) At- 
tached list? shows names of papers, period- 
icals, magazines and other publications to 
which news releases and articles have been 
mailed. Complete information as to the ex- 
tent to which material has been published by 
these publications is not available. (5) Any 
legislation affecting the real estate industry. 

Nemitz, Donald F., Tax Equality Committee 
of Kentucky, 211 Columbia Building, Fourth 
and Main Streets, Louisville, Ky. (1) No 
money was received or expended for lobbying. 
(2) No one. (3) None. (4) None. (5) None. 

Neumann, Harold F., New Jersey Associated 
Businessmen, Inc., 112 Bowers Street, Jersey 
City, N. J. (1) Receipts, $214.61; expendi- 
tumes, $214.61. (2) Various. (3) Telephone 
calls, postage, typing and mailing, attend- 
ing annual meeting in Chicago. (4) About 
65 newspapers in New Jersey, which I have 
sent the same news releases to. I have no 
way of knowing which of the papers printed 
the releases. (5) Any laws or proposals ad- 
versely affecting business, 

Nixon,’ Russ, 1000 Eleventh Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers of America, 11 East 
Fifty-first Street, New York, N. Y. (1) Sal- 
ary, $1,060; expenses, $300. (2) Hotels, rail- 
roads, restaurants, cab drivers, etc. (3) Per- 
sonal expenses in Washington and travel. 
These expenses cover both legislative and 
nonlegislative activity. (4) UE News, New 
York Compass, (5) Support all legislation 
favorable to national peace, security, democ- 
racy, prosperity, and the general welfare. 
Oppose legislation detrimental to these ob- 
jectives. 

Nixon, Russ, 1000 Eteventh Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers of America, 11 East 
Fifty-first Street, New York, N. Y. (1) Sal- 
ary, $1,060; expenses, $30. (2) Hotels, rail- 
roads, restaurants, cab drivers, etc. (3) Per- 
sonal expenses in Washington and travel, 
These expenses cover both legislative and 
nonlegislative activity. (4) UE News. (5) 
Support all legislation favorable to national 
peace, security, democracy, prosperity, and 
the general welfare. Oppose legislation det- 
rimental to these objectives. 

Noble,’ William R., National Retail Farm 
Equipment Association and National Retail 
Hardware Association, 1028 Barr Building, 
Washington, D. ©. (1) Out-of-pocket ex- 
penses, $115.85. (2) Public transportation, 


telephone company, restaurants, and hotels. 


(3) Taxi fares, phone calls, luncheons, and 
hotel. (4) Farm Equipment Retailing, 
Hardware Retailer. (5) Have taken position 
on wage-and-hour legislation, taxation mat- 
ters, and several minor bills, 

Noble, William R., National Retail Farm 
Equipment Association and National Retail 
Hardware Association, 1028 Barr Building, 
Washington, D. C. (1) Out-of-pocket ex- 
penses, $62.65. (2) Public transportation, 
telephone company, restaurants, and hotels. 
(3) Taxi fares, phone calls, luncheons, and 
hotel. (4) Farm Equipment Retailing, Hard- 
ware Retailer. (5) Have taken position on 
wage-and-hour legislation, taxation matters, 
and several minor bills. 

Noffsinger, J. S., executive secretary, Na- 
tional Council of Business Schools, 2601 Six- 
teenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. (1) 
None. (2) None. (3) [Blank.] (4) [Blank.] 
(5) Legislation in the Congress is a very small 
part of my duties. If legislation should arise, 
so as to affect the above association, I would 
act in the proper interest, as I may be 
advised. 

Noffsinger, J. S., director, National Council 
of Technical Schools, 2601 Sixteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. (1) None. (2) 
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[Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) [Blank.] (5) 
Legislation in the Congress is a very small 
part of my duties. If legislation should 
arise, so as to affect the above association, I 
would act in the proper interest, as I may be 
advised. : 

Noffsinger, J. S., director, National Federa- 
tion of Private School Associations, 2601 Six- 
teenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. (1) 
Received $8,315 during the preceding calen- 
dar quarter; expended $3,705.06 with primary 
intent of influencing legislation. (2) S. I. 
Posner, Washington, D. C. (attorney for 
NFPSA) received $1,249.98 as retainer and 
$615.44 as expenses. District Lithographic 
Co., Washington, D. C., $452.20 for printing 
bulletins. Batt, Bates & Co., $256.58 for mail- 
ing and postage. Plymouth Printing and 
Duplicating Service Co., $282.84 for mailing 
and postage. Western Union, $442.66 for tele- 
grams. C. & P. Telephone Co., $405.36 for 
phone bills. (3) The above funds were spent 
primarily to keep the 7,000 private schools in 
the United States informed regarding the 
status of various bills before Congress relat- 
ing to the trainirg program of GI’s—espe- 
cially regarding bill S. 2596. (4) None. (5) 
Legislation in the Congress is a very small 
part of my duties. If legislation should 
arise, so as to affect the above association, I 
would act in the proper interest, as I may be 
advised, 

Noffsinger, J. S., Director, National Home 
Study Council, 2601 Sixteenth Street, NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) None. (2) [Blank.] 
(3) [Blank.] (4) [Blank.] (5) Legislation in 
the Congress is a very small part of my duties, 
If legislation should arise, so as to affect the 
above association, I would act in the proper 
interest, as I may be advised. 

Norgord, Christian P., 1617 Rhode Island 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C.; the Ameri- 
can Humane Association, Albany, N. Y. (1) 
Per diem, $592.25; expenses, $103.69; total, 
$695.94. (2) To railroads and local trans- 
portation companies in Washington and for 
lodging and subsistance. (3) As stated in 
(2). (4) None published. (5) H. R. 4667, 
H. R. 2886, S. 1821, H. R. 4737, H. R. 5208, H. 
R. 994, S. 1703. 

Notarianni, Alfred E., Cummings, Stanley, 
Truitt & Cross, 1625 K Street, NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) Receipts none. No speci- 
fic compensation for these services. Covered 
by general contract of employment as assoc- 
iate counsel with Cummings, Stanley, Truitt 
& Cross. Compensation under said contract 
will not be increased or affected by these 
services or this registration, (2) Not appli- 
cable. (3) Not applicable. (4) None. (5) 
All proposed legislation relating to maritime 
and shipping matters. . 

Nyce, Peter Q., 1266 National Press Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. (1) No money re- 
ceived and none expended, (2) None paid, 
(3) None paid. (4) None. (5) Legislation 
pertaining to lands of the United States. 

O'Brien, John, 1 Wall Street, New York, N. 
T.;: Arabian American Oil Company, 200 Bush 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. (1) Fees and 
expenses, $2,579.84. (2) No expenditures. (3) 
[Blank.] (4) None. (5) Proposals to amend 
the Internal Revenue Code with respect to 
the taxation of domestic corporations doing 
business in foreign countries. My repre- 
sentation with respect to such proposed legis- 
lation terminated as of December 31, 1949. 

O'Brien, John, 1 Wall Street, New York, 
N. Y.; Riegel Textile Corp., 342 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. (1) Received 
$234.01, reimbursement of disbursements 
previously made, consisting of expenditures 
for transportation, meals, lodging, and tele- 
phone; expenditures, telephone, $5.94. (2) 
New York Telephone Co., $5.94. (3) Same as 
(1). (4) None. (5) Proposals for relief of 
work-glove manufacturers on account of 
payments made in settlement of controversy 
with Office of Price Administration. 
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O'Bryan, Paul A., 600 Munsey Building, 
Washington, D. C.; National Fur Industry 
Tax Committee, 101 West Thirtieth Street, 
New York, N. Y. (1) Total fee of $3,000 for 
months of October, November, and December 
1949; total expenditures of $68.89. (2) Rail- 
roads, airlines, hotels, taxicab operators. 
(3) General travel expense. (4) None. (5) 
To reduce excise tax on furs. 

O'Connor, Edward H., Insurance Econom- 
ics Society of America, 176 West Adams 
Street, Chicago, Ul. (1) Salary received dur- 
ing quarter, $3,000; remibursement for trav- 
eling expenses, 6497.67. (2) Paid out $8497.67 
in traveling expenses to various railroads, 
hotels, restaurants, and miscellaneous items 
of personal expense. (3) For personal travel- 
ing expenses of the undersigned incurred 
in carrying out my work for the Insurance 
Economics Society of America. No moneys 
expended during this quarter for lobbying 
activities. (4) Insurance Economics Sur- 
veys, our own monthly publication. (5) S. 5 
and its companion House bills, H. R. 345 and 
H. R. 783; also H. R. 782, H. R. 2893, H. R. 
6000, S. 1106, S. 1456, S. 1581, S. 1679. 

O'Dunne, Eugene, Jr., Southern Building, 
Washington, D. C.; National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers, 386 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. (1) $2,500 compensation 
(making total of $5,000 for calendar year 
1949); $22.47 expenditures. (2) [Blank.] 
(3) Taxi, telephone, mimeographing, and 
miscellaneous; $22.47. (4) None. (5) S. 1965 
in first session, Eighty-first Congress; H. R. 
1211, H. R. 5089, and H. R. 5091 in first ses- 
sion, Eighty-first Congress. 


rado Associated Businessmen, Inc., 335 
Symes Building, Denver, Colo. (1) None. 
(2) None. (3) None. (4) None. (5) All 


legislation that may be designed to bring 
about tax equality concerning corporations. 

Oliver, Fred N., 1106 Investment Building, 
Washington, D. C.; senior partner, Oliver & 
Donnally, 110 East Forty-second Street, New 
York, N. T., and 1110 Investment Building, 
Washington, D. C. (1) Estimated $262.50 
from the National Association of Mutual 
Savings Banks. (See appendix?) Our firm 
is also counsel for the Railroad Security 
Owners“ Association. There was no legisla- 
tive work for that organization during the 
past quarter. (2) No expenditures. (3) No 
expenditures. (4) None. (5) No legisla- 
tive work of any character during the last 


O'Malley, Gerda T.,5* Ilinois Traffic Divi- 
sion 14, CWA, CIO, 205 West Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Ill. (1) $252.81. (2) Hotel, rail- 
way fare, telephone, and meals. (3) Reim- 
bursement for actual expenditure. (5) 
Labor legislation pertinent to telephone 
workers. 

O'Neal, Sam, 211 National Press Building, 
Washington, D. C.; National Council on Busi- 
ness Mail, Inc., 105 West Monroe Street, Chi- 
cago, III. (1) Received fees amounting to 
$2,500 for the 8-month period; expended ap- 
proximately $100 for taxicabs and other inci- 
dental expenses. (2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.] 
(4) [Blank.] (5) All legislation pertaining 
to postal rates and regulations. 

O'Neal, Sam, 211 National Press Building, 
Washington, D. C.; Power Distributors’ Infor- 
mation Committee of Tennessee Valley Pub- 
lic Power Association, Sixth and Market 
Streets, Chattanooga, Tenn. (1) Received 
fees of $1,875 for the 3-month period; ex- 
pended approximately $100 for miscellaneous 


expenses. (2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) 
[Blank.} (5) All legislation pertaining to 
public power. 


O'Neill, John E., general counsel, 604 Wash- 
ington Building, Washington, D. C.; Small 


Not printed. Filed in the Clerk's office. 
Filed for third quarter, 1949. 
Filed with the Clerk only. 
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Brewers’ Association, 188 West Randolph 
Street, Chicago, Ul. (1) Received from 
Small Brewers’ Association for salary as its 
general counsel the sum of $4,999.98, plus 
reimbursement for actual office, travel, and 
incidental expenses. (2) Retained for per- 
sonal use; none disbursed to others. (3) No 
moneys received or expenses incurred or paid 
incidental to attempt to influence legislation, 
(4) None. (5) To support legislation of 
benefit to small brewers, in particular H. R. 
2433 and S. 978. 

Ottinger, Mrs. Julia M., Tennessee WCTU, 
1939 Cowden Avenue, Memphis, Tenn. (1) 
Balance forwarded, $2.58; received from State 
treasurer, Mrs. E. F. Glasgow, $25; total, 
$27.58. (2) Post office, the Letter Shop, and 
national legislative department, 30 cents, 
total $11.85; balance forwarded, $15.73. (3) 
Postage, mimeographing, and petition blanks. 
(4) [Blank.] (5) All legislation seeking to 
reduce or prohibit the possession, use, or sale 
of intoxicating liquors. 

Oxholm, Mrs. Theodor, volunteer worker 
for Spokesmen for Children, Inc., 654 Madl- 
son Avenue, New York, N. Y. (1) Expendi- 
tures, $40.10. (2) Railroad fare, $17.55; 
hotel accommodations, $11; meals, and taxis, 
$11.55. (3) Trip to Washington, D. C., No- 
vember 29-30 to attend conference of na- 
tional organizations planning for 1950 White 
House Conference on Children. (4) [Blank.] 
(5) Federal legislation affecting children and 
child welfare. 

Palmer, Robert S., Colorado Mining Asso- 
ciation, 204 State Office Building, Denver, 
Colo. (1) $480.21 traveling and actual ex- 

while in Washington. Registrant an 
attorney and State official on special work 
for basic industry of his State (mining). 
Evidently not under the act. (2) Mayflower 
Hotel, $192.76; stenographic services, $46; 
telephones and telegrams, $15.62; sundry res- 
taurants, cabs, and incidental items, $196.50; 
American Air Lines, $29.33. (3) Reimburse- 
ment for expense. (4) Mimeographed leaf- 
lets. (5) Measures affecting mining and 
welfare of my State. 

Parel, James Donald, 261 Constitution 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C.; American 
Farm Bureau Federation, 109 North Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. (1) Approximately 
$210.09 expended. (See item (6) of Form 
B, filed December 1946.) (2) Taxis, rail- 
roads, restaurants, hotels. (3) Transporta- 
tion, meals, lodging. (4) None. (5) In ac- 
cordance with the annual meeting resolu- 
tions adopted by the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, proposed legislation on the fol- 
lowing matters has been supported or op- 
posed: Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion, acreage allotments, Commodity Credit 
Corporation charter, reciprocal trade agree- 
ments, Federal aid to education, rural hous- 
ing, rural telephones, health, displaced per- 
sons, amendments to Clark-McNary Act, 
postal rates, rural roads, amendment of sec- 
tion 7 of Clayton Act, International Wheat 
Agreement, social security amendments, 
amendments to Agricultural Act of 1948, 
amendment to Food and Drug Act, extension 
of Bankhead-Flannagan Act to Puerto Rico, 
amendment of Air Commerce Act to apply 
to animal and plant quarantine, construc- 
tion of Prairie de Chien (Wis.) municipal 
dock and wharf, FAO site, point 4. 

Parker, James Perkins, National Associa- 
tion of Private Schools, executive offices, 1010 
Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 
(1) See attached statement? and amended 
statement? filed. (2) See (1). (3) See 
(1). (4) Association news letter, distrib- 
uted to members of the association. (5) 
Any legislation relating to private schools. 


Not printed. Filed in the Clerk's office. 
Filed for third quarter, 1949, 
Filed with the Clerk only. 
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Parker, Lester S., 1615 Oakley Avenue, 
Topeka, Kans.; Communications Workers of 
America, CIO, 611 Pickwick Building, Kansas 
City, Mo. (1) None received or expended. 
(2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) None. (5) 
T support all prolabor legislation; to oppose 
all antilabor legislation. 

Paterson, Chat, Committee for the Nation's 
Health, Inc., 1416 F Street NW., Washington, 
D. ©. (1) One-fourth salary received, 
$937.50; one-fourth reimbursement for travel, 
miscellaneous, expenses, $37.50; total, $975.26. 
(2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) [Blank.] 
(5) The President's national health program. 

Patterson, Belknap & Webb, 1 Wall Street, 
New York, N. Y.; the American Jewish Come 
mittee, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
(1) No money received; expended, $43.95. 
(2) Eastern Air Lines; taxis, telephone com- 
pany. (8) Transportation expenses and tele- 
phone charges. (4) None. (5) As counsel, 
for the purpose of obtaining an amendment 
to the Trading With the Enemy Act, whereby 
alien property in this country formerly owned 
by persons under persecution by an enemy 
government, in cases where the owner is dead 
and left no heirs, may be turned over to 
organizations for the relief of survivors. 

Patton, James C., 300 B Street SE., Wash- 
ington, D. C., and 1555 Sherman Street, Den- 
ver, Colo.; National Farmers Union (Farmers 
Educational and Cooperative Union of Amer- 
ica), 1555 Sherman Street, Denver, Colo. (1) 
None. (2) None. (8) None. (4) None. (5) 
All major pending legislation. 

Paul.“ Randolph E., (a partner in the law 
firm of Paul, Weiss, Wharton & Garrison), 
1614 I Street NW., Washington, D. C.; Gillette 
Safety Razor Co., Boston, Mass. (1) Receipts, 
none; expenditures, none. (2) [Blank.] (3) 
{Blank.] (4) None relating to the subject 
below. (5) An amendment to eliminate sec- 
tion 131 (b) (2) of the Internal Revenue 
Code. 


Payne, Albert Alford, Realtors’ Washington 
Committee of the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards, 1737 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) Salary, $1,875; expenses, 
$397.78. (See attached*). (2) See attached? 
(3) See attached.“ (4) None. (5) Any leg- 
islation affecting the real-estate industry. 

Peer, George Sherman, National Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives, 744 Jackson Place NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) Salary for October, 
November, and December 1949, $1,249.98. 
Less than 10 percent of this amount could 
be chargeable to activities designed directly 
to influencing legislation. (2) No one. (3) 
None. (4) Washington Situation, a weekly 
mimeographed news letter of the National 
Council of Farmer Cooperatives. (5) Agri- 
cultural legislation. 

Peil,“ Edward V., Communications Workers 
of America, Division No. 23, 759 North Mil- 
waukee Street, Milwaukee, Wis. (1) $63.62 
for transportation, Milwaukee to Washington 
and return; $53.30 for board and lodging 
while in Washington, D. C. (2) Transporta- 
tion to Capital Airlines, lodging to Annapolis 
Hotel. (3) Visiting Congressmen and Sena- 
tors on minimum-wage bill. (4) None. (5) 
Any legislation affecting the Communications 
Workers of America or any of its divisions. 

Peterson, William J., Wisconsin State 
Chamber of Commerce, 704 Insurance Build- 
ing, Madison, Wis. (1) Received my regular 
salary as general manager for the Wisconsin 
State Chamber of Commerce, for which I 
perform my regular duties as chief adminis- 
trative officer of the chamber, which said 
duties were related only incidentally to Fed- 
eral legislation. Aside from my regular sale 
ary nothing was received nor spent for the 
purposes of influencing Federal legislation. 
(2) None. (3) None. (4) None. (5) Such 


Not printed. Filed in the Clerk's office. 
8 Filed for third quarter, 1949. 
*Filed with the Clerk only. 
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legislation affecting business and industry 
generally as I may be instructed to give at- 
tention to from time to time. 

Petty, Don, National Association of Broad- 
casters, 1771 N Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
(1) $3,750 received for services as attorney 
for the National Association of Broadcasters 
for quarter ending December 31, 1949; $959.34 
received from the association as reimburse- 
ment for business expenses for same period. 
(2) Various railroads, air lines, taxi com- 
panies, communications companies, hotels, 
restaurants, etc. (3) The amounts set forth 
in (1) above were received and/or expended 
in carrying out my normal duties as general 
counsel handling all of the legal affairs of 
the National Association of Broadcasters, only 
a small part of which duties directly or in- 
directly involved Federal legislation. (4) 
None. (5) None. I am interested in any 
legislation, Federal or State, which may affect 
the radio-broadcasting industry. 

Pierson, Albert T., the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad Co., 54 Meadow 
Street, New Haven, Conn. (1) Salary, $1,815, 
and no expenses; no part of salary charge- 
able to lobbying work. (2) None. (3) None. 
(4) None. (5) Any legislation affecting em- 
ployer. 

Pike, Albert, Jr., Life Insurance Association 
of America, 165 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
(1) $22.69. (2) Expenditures confined to 


expenses paid by employee for travel, meals, 


lodging, and miscellaneous out-of-pocket ex- 
penses. (3) See answer to (2). (4) None. 
(5) Employed only to scrutinize Federal leg- 
islation which might affect the welfare of 
life-insurance policyholders and annuitants, 

Pillen, Herbert G., 1339 Green Court NW., 
Washington, D. C.; Controlled Circulation 
Newspapers of America, Inc., 5309 Hamilton 
Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. (1) $500 for serv- 
ices; $161.34 for miscellaneous expenditures, 
as reimbursement. (2) Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, $24.97; Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
$103.82; membership fee in American Trade 
Association Executives, $11.66; balance tele- 
phone and telegraph and postage charges. 
(3) As indicated above. (4) None. (5) 
Phases of social-security amendments, 
postal-rate bill. 

Pittman & Roberts, 815 Fifteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; Texas Independent 
Producers and Royalty Owners Association, 
Austin, Tex. (1) Receipts: Four monthly 
retainers at $1,000, $4,000. Expenses: Notary 
fee, 50 cents; taxi fares, $41.70; telephone, 
822.36: Chatterbox Club, $41.50; Waldron 
Flowers, $34.40. (2) None. (3) None. (4) 
None. (5) In support of amendment to the 
Natural Gas Act of 1938, H. R. 1758 and S. 
1498. 

Poole, Rufus G., 1625 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; employed by Bell, Jones & 
Taylor, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York City; the 
principles whom Bell, Jones & Taylor repre- 
sent are S. H. Kress & Co., 114 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City; McCrory Stores Corp., 1107 
Broadway, New York City; W. T. Grant Co., 
1441 Broadway, New York City; McLellan 
Stores Co., 55 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 
J. J. Nowberry Co., 245 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City; H. L. Green Co., Inc., 902 Broad- 
way, New York City. (1) $2,000 on account 
of legal fees and $4.65 on account of ex- 
penses. (2) Taxi fares in the amount of 
$4.65 were advanced by registrant and billed 
to and paid by Bell, Jones & Taylor during 
the fourth quarter. In addition, telephone, 
taxi fares, special stenographic, and other 
actual expenses in the amount of $95.19 ad- 
vanced by registrant during third quarter 
were billed to and paid by Bell, Jones & Tay- 
lor during fourth quarter. (3) Taxi fares, 
(4) [Blank.] (5) Legislation with respect 
to Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Poole, Rufus G., 1825 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; National Automobile Dealers 
Association, 1026 Seventeenth Street, NW., 
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Washington, D. C. (1) $2,500 on account of 
legal fees and $36.44 on account of expenses. 
(2) Telephone calls, taxi fares, and miscel- 
laneous office expenses in the amount of 
$32.01 advanced by registrant. during the 
third quarter were billed to and paid by Na- 
tional Automobile Dealers Association during 
the fourth quarter. In addition, telephone 
calls, taxi fares, and meals expenses in the 
amount of $36.44 were advanced by registrant 
and billed to and paid by National Automo- 
bile Dealers Association during the fourth 
quarter. (3) Telephone calls, taxi fares, and 
meals. (4) [Blank.] (5) Labor legislation 
affecting retail automobile dealers. 

Poole, Rufus G., 1625 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Western Conference National 
Park Concessioners, 80 East Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago, Ill. (1) $236.25 on account of 
expenses. (2) Telephone and telegraph ex- 
penditures, taxi fares, other transportation 
expenditures, and other actual expenses in 
the amount of $236.25 were advanced by 
registrant and will be billed to and paid by 
Western Conference National Park Conces- 
sioners. (3) Telephone calls, telegrams, taxi 
fares, air transportation, and meals. (4) 
[Blank.] (5) Wage-and-hour legislation af- 
fecting concessioners in the national parks. 

Pope, Ballard & Loos, 707 Munsey Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; California Fruit 
Growers Exchange and California Walnut 
Growers Association, both of Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Northwest Nut Growers of Dundee, 
Oreg.; California Almond Growers Exchange, 
Sacramento, Calif.; and California Grape and 
Tree Fruit League, San Francisco, Calif. (1) 
Receipts, $2,974.68; disbursements, $18.35. 
(2) Western Union, $1.63; postage, $5.72; 
Batt Bates Co., $11; total, $18.35. (3) Tele- 
grams, postage, and mimeographing. (4) 
None. (5) Same as October. 

Posner, Stanley I., 1002 Ring Building, 
Washington, D. C.; National Institute of 
Diaper Services et al. (1) Kex National As- 
sociation: Fees, none; expenses, $123.60. Na- 
tional Institute of Diaper Services: Fees, 
$1,249.98; expenses, $433.69. Institute of In- 
dustrial Launderers: Fees, $1,500; expenses, 
$1,269.30. Linen Supply Association of 
America: Fees, $1,500; expenses, $341.17. Na- 
tional Council of Technical Schools: Fees, 
none; expenses, none, National Council of 
Business Schools: Fees, none; expenses, none. 
National Federation of Private School Asso- 
ciations: Fees, $1,249.98; expenses, $615.44. 
(2) Miscellaneous commercial accounts. (3) 
Taxis, railroad, mimeographing, telephone, 
telegrams, and similar purposes. (4) Mim- 
eographed bulletins of Linen Supply Asso- 
ciation and Institute of Industrial Laun- 
derers. Also Linen Supply News and Indus- 
trial Launderer. (5) Labor legislation on 
behalf of Linen Supply Association, Insti- 
tute of Industrial Launderers, National In- 
stitute of Diaper Services. Veterans’ train- 
ing program on behalf of National Council 
of Technical Schools, National Council of 
Business Schools, and National Federation 
of Private School Associations. 

Poston, Robert R., 734 Fifteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; the American Legion (na- 
tional organization), 777 North Meridian, 
Indianapolis, Ind. (1) $625 monthly sal- 
ary, less withholding and social-security 
taxes; $43.44 reimbursement for travel and 
expenses to Hartford, Conn.; $8.20 incidental 
expenses (taxis). (2) Robert R. Poston. (3) 
Incidental expenses and travel as listed un- 
der (1) above. (4) The American Legion 
Magazine, New York, N. Y.; the National Leg- 
islative Bulletin, Washington, D. C. (5) 
The American Legion and all veterans of 
World War I and World War II and their 
dependents on all matters affecting their 
care, their rehabilitation, hospitalization, re- 
education, and housing; all matters affecting 
the general welfare of our country with re- 
gard to national defense; Americanization, 
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included in which is opposition to all sub- 
versive activities and particular attention 
to our immigration and naturalization laws; 
child welfare, not only for children of veter- 
ans but for all children; aid and assistance 
to veterans in agricultural development; 
matters dealing with our foreign policy and 
foreign relations; the development of sound 
civil aviation programs and policies; and the 
development of sound and progressive pro- 
grams for the employment and reemploy- 
ment of veterans in civilian pursuits and in 
civil service; legislation which would elim- 
inate all improper discrminations and be of 
benefit to the men and women who are still 
in our armed services; and all other matters 
included in the mandates and program of 
the American Legion as adopted and ap- 
proved by the national convention of the 
American Legion and/cr by its national exec- 
utive committee which are the ruling and 
policy-making bodies of the American Le- 
gion. 

Poulton, James E., grand lodge representa- 
tive, International Association of Machin- 
ists, Ninth and Mount Vernon Place NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) No money expended 
or received for lobbying. (2) No one. (3) 
None. (4) None. (5) None. 

Powell, Bolling R., Jr., 910 Seventeenth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C.; American In- 
ternational Underwriters Corp. and other in- 
surance companies associated in the Ameri- 
can International Co., Inc., group retain our 
law firm, a partnership doing business as Law 
Offices Paul V. McNutt, to represent them 
generally in all legal matters. (1) No money 
has been received or expended by affiant for 
the purpose of supporting or opposing legis- 
lation during the preceding calendar quar- 
ter. (2) Noone. (3) None. (4) Nene. (5) 
None, 

Powell, E. Henry, 110 East Forty-second 
Street, New York, . Y.; partner, Oliver & 
Donnally, 110 East Forty-second Street, and 
1106 Investment Building, Washington, D. C. 
(1) Registrant devoted none of his time dur- 
ing the quarter to purposes mentioned in the 
Lobbying Act and, therefore, none of his com- 
pensation is attributable to such purposes, 
He received $76.64 from the National Associ- 
ation of Mutual Savings Banks through 
Oliver & Donnally as reimbursement for ac- 
tual expenses of traveling performed in pre- 
ceding calendar quarter. (2) See (1). (3) 
See answer to (1). (4) None. (5) Any leg- 
islation which the mutual savings banks have 
a legitimate interest in supporting or op- 
posing. 

Prentice, Howard A., 1329 E Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; Tinkham & Tinkham, 3 
East Forty-fifth Street, New York, N. Y. (1) 
Received $2.06 as miscellaneous expenses. 
(2) Notary public, $2; postage, 6 cents. (3) 
Notarizing quarterly report, postage. (4) 
None. (5) No specific legislation. 

Press, William H., Washington Board of 
Trade, 204 Evening Star Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. (1) $3,000 salary, $341.60 ex- 
penses. (2) Miscellaneous taxi and trans- 
portation, $184.70; miscellaneous luncheons, 
$48.22; miscellaneous expenses of visitors, 
$59.99; miscellaneous travel expenses, $35.69; 
Christmas gifts, $13. (3) Normal operating 
expenses. (4) Releases sent to Washington 
Post, Times-Herald, the Evening Star, Wash- 
ington Daily News. (5) Legislation affect- 
ing the District of Columbia. 

Pretzman, Allen I., 50 West Broad Street, 
Columbus, Ohio; Scioto-Sandusky Conser- 
vancy District, 553 East Town Street, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. (1) $82.40. (2) Transportation 
(TWA), $41.70; meals, $17.30; Mayflower Ho- 
tel, Washington, D. C., $15; miscellaneous, 
$8.40. (3) Trip to Washington, D. C., for 
conference with Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget. (4) None. (5) In support of 
appropriation of funds for Rocky Fork flood- 
control project, Ohio. 
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Pritchard, E. Anthony, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW. W: „D. C.; National 
Lead Co., 111 Broadway, New York, N. T. 
(1) Ali money received by this registrant was 
for salary and expenses in connection with 
his duties as assistant to the manager of 
the Washington office of the National Lead 
Cc. Impossible to segregate amount for leg- 
islative activities. Only $15 was expended 
during fourth quarter 1949 on legislative 
work. (2) Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co., Western Union Telegraph Co., various 
garages, taxicabs, and restaurants. (3) Tele- 
phone calls, telegrams, transportation, and 
meals. (4) None. (5) Legislation effecting 
the operation of the National Lead Co., in- 
cluding the manufacture and sale of its 
products. 

Proctor, Harry E., attorney at law, 1511 K 
Street NW., Washington, D. C.; Oliver & Don- 
nally, 110 East Forty-second Street, New 
York, N. Y. (1) @3,500 paid the registrant 
as salary by Oliver & Donnally. (2) No ex- 
penditures. (3) None. (4) The registrant 
contributed articles for the October, Novem- 
ber, and December issues of Mutual Savings 
Banking, a trade publication of the Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Savings Banks. 
(5) The registrant studied, analyzed, and 
reported upon a number of bills pertaining 
to banks, savings and loan associations, 
taxes, railroads, veterans, and housing. 

Producers Council, Inc., 815 Fifteenth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. (1) Exhibits 
A through C attached. The Producers Coun- 
cil, Inc., is an organization established in 
1928. The purpose as stated by the charter 
of incorporation are attached hereto as ex- 
hibit D? In view of the uncertain inter- 
pretation of certain provisions of the Regu- 
lation of Lobbying Act of 1946 concerning 
what constitutes “principal purpose” and 
the phrase “to influence directly or indi- 
rectly the passage or defeat of any legisla- 
tion, etc.,” we are filing this form giving a full 
disclosure of the information as required 
under the act. (2) See item 1 above. (3) 
As indicated by items on attached exhibits. 
(4) Technical Bulletin, Producers’ Council 
News, press releases, and certain informative, 
economic, and technical studies. (5) None. 

Profitt, George W., National Apartment 
Owners Association, Inc., 730 Eleventh 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. (1) $200 per 
year (approximate). (2) None. (3) None. 
(5) Rent control and public- 


Purves, Edmund R., executive director, the 
American Institute of Architects, 1741 New 
York Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. (1) 
None except salary for this period, which 
amounted to $3,750. (2) None. (3) None. 
(4) None. (5) Legislation in relation to the 
architectural profession. 

Putt,“ C. J., the Achison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway Co., 920 Jackson Street, Topeka, 
Kans. (1) None preceding calendar quarter. 
(2) None. (3) None. (4) None. (5) None 
preceding calendar quarter. 

Quaal, Ward L., Clear Channel Broadcast- 
ing Service (CCBS), 532 Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D.C. (1) Although only a por- 
tion of his activities came within the pur- 
view of the Lobbying Act, registrant reports 
herewith all receipts and expenditures. Re- 
ceipts, gross salary, $3,791.62 ($541.66 on 
Octber 1, October 18, November 2, November 
17, December 1, December 16, and December 
31). Expenditures reimbursed by employer, 


*In connection with registrant’s gross sal- 
ary reported in the quarterly report filed 
July 11, 1949, registrant received a gross total 
of $541.66 on May 9, May 23, June 4, and 
June 16, rather than $541.82. 
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$1,353.98 ($202.54 on October 1, $143.17 on 
October 18, $249.36 on November 2, $246.28 
on November 17, $49.64 on December 1, 
$138.66 on December 16, and $324.28 on De- 
cember 31). (2) Expenditures paid to vari- 
ous railroads, hotels, restaurants, taxicabs, 
telephone and telegraph companies, trade 
associations, clubs, etc. (3) For expenses in- 
curred in course of employment as director 
of CCBS, such as travel, meals, and enter- 
tainment. (4) None. (5) S. 491 and H. R. 
4004, to limit the power of broadcast stations 
to duplicate clear channels. 

Quigley, Frank, 725 Thirteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., 195 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
(1) $656.91. (2) Pennsylvania Railroad, 
Washington to New York and return, 
$24.68; Southern Railway, Washington to 
Atlanta, Ga., $33.29; Metropolitan Club, 
Washington, D. C., $79.12; Belmont Plaza 
Hotel, New York, $11.92; and to taxicabs, 
hotels, restaurants, etc. (3) Conferences 
with representatives of telephone industry 
and others regarding matters of general in- 
formation and public relations. (4) None. 
(5) H. R. 2960 (Mr. Poacr), S. 1254 (Mr. HILL 
et al.), as introduced and any legislation pri- 
marily affecting Bell Telephone companies 
including war-excise taxes on communica- 
tions. 

Quinlan, William A., Associated Retail 
Bakers of America et al., 1317 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. (See exhibit B, attached.) 
(1) See exhibit A, attached. (2) See exhibit 
A? (3) See exhibit A? (4) Gave informa- 
tion and suggestions to Bakers’ Weekly and 
Bakers’ Helper; also prepared press releases 
for various trade papers, and association bul- 
letin material. (5) Legislation if any which 
may be of interest to clients employing the 
undersigned on general retainers. 

Radner, William, Frank J. Zito, Robert F. 
Donoghue, Tower Building, Washington, 
D. C.; Coastwise Line, 150 Sansome Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. (1) None. (2) 
[Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) None. (5) 
None at present. 

Radner, Zito & Donoghue (the firm mem- 
bers and associates are William Radner, Frank 
J. Zito, Odell Kominers, Robert F. Donoghue, 
J. Franklin Fort, Mary L. Schleifer and Wil- 
liam F. Ragan), 529 Tower Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Pacific Maritime Association 
(formerly Waterfront Employers Association 
of the Pacific Coast), 16 California Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. (1) $750, representing 
compensation at the rate of $250 per month, 
October-December 1949. (2) Radner, Zito & 
Donoghue. (3) Compensation for work done 
by firm members or associates. (4) None. 
(5) Legislation affecting maritime industry, 
or in relation to wage-and-hour 
aw. 

Raesly, Leon, Leon Raesly Organization, 
Inc., 1218 Shoreham Building, Washington, 
D. C. (1) $1,100 and assigned under agree- 
ment to Leon Raesly Organization, Inc. (2) 
{Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) None. (5) 8. 
2068 and S. 2069. 

Ragland, Edward F., Associated Tobacco 
Manufacturers, 104-105 Willard Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) None. (2) None. (3) 
None. (4) None. (5) None, but am inter- 
ested in any legislation affecting tobacco 
industry. 

Rains,“ Alan T., United Fresh Fruit and 
Vegetable Association, 2017 S Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. (1) None. (2) None. (3) 
None. (4) Various articles have been pre- 
pared and published in trade periodicals, 
association yearbooks on marketing subjects, 
none dealing s; y with legislative mat- 
ters. (5) Not employed to support or op- 
pose any specific legislation. 
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Ramsey, DeWitt C., Aircraft Industries As- 
sociation of America, Inc., 610 Shoreham 
Building, Washington, D.C. (1) Nothing re- 
ceived except salary and expenses, no part 
of which was paid for activities covered by 
Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress. No 
expenditures. (2) No one. (3) None. (4) 
None. (5) Legislation to establish a national 
air policy. 

Ramsey, Donald J., Silver Users Associa- 
tion, 1612 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
(1) See schedules A? and B.? (2) See sched- 
ule A? (3) See schedule A* (4) Silver news 
(5) Legislation affecting the silver- 
using industry. 

Ramspeck, Robert, Air Transport Associa- 
tion of America, 1107 Sixteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) Received no com- 
pensation other than regular salary, $5,750, 
for calendar quarter. Expended 80 cents. 
(2) Taxicab fare. (3) Transportation to 
United States Capitol. (4) None. (5) Legis- 
lation for the proper advancement of the 
air-line industry in the public interest. Spe- 
cific legislation suported and opposed during 
this quarter, H. R. 5856, amendment of Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938 subjecting Air 
Carriers to Wage-Hour Provisions. 

Rankin, J. Lee, Beghtol & Rankin, a part- 
nership, 714 Stuart Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 
(1) None. (2) None. (3) None. (4) None. 
(5) All legislation designed to bring about 
equality of taxation between private business 


and cooperatives. 


Ray, L. S., 2015 Ranier Drive, Silver Spring, 
Md.; The Disabled Emergency Officers of the 
World Wars( 1604 K Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. (1) $250. (2) Myself. (3) Salary. (4) 
None. (5) Legislation affecting disabled 
emergency Officers. 

Reck, Jacob, National Beauty and Barbers 
Manufacturers’ Association, National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. (1) None. (2) 
None. (3) None. (4) None. (5) Repeal of 
tax on cosmetics sold at retail and used in 
beauty and barber shops. 

Reckord, Milton A., National Rifle Associa- 
tion, 1600 Rhode Island Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) No activity whatever from 
date of last report to this date. This is my 
final report. (2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) 
[Blank.] (5) [Blank.] 

Rector, Stanley,“ Unemployment Benefit 
Advisers, Inc., 506 Hotel Washington, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) $5,000 as salary for third 
quarter for duties as legislative director of 
Unemployment Benefit Advisors, Inc. (2) 
No money paid except for expenses, for which 
I am reimbursed. Expenses reported by em- 
ploying corporation. (3) [Blank.] (4) The 
Adviser. (5) Social security and related 
legislation. 

Reed, Otie M., National Milk Producers 
Federation, formerly National Cooperative 
Milk Producers Federation, 1731 I Street 
NW., Washington. (1) Gross salary for the 
quarter, $1,949.98; expended $42.30 for taxi 
fars. (2) See (1). (3) See (1). (4) [Blank.] 
(5) Any legislation that may affect milk pro- 
ducers or the cooperatives through which 
they act together to process and market 
their milk. 

Reeves, Albert L., Jr. (final report, see let- 
ter of termination :); C. Jasper Bell, 904 
Bryant Building, Kansas City, Mo. (1) None. 
(2) Not applicable. (3) Not applicable. (4) 
None. (5) H. R. 4064, a private relief bill 
(Carden & Herd). 

Albert L. Reeves, Jr. (final report, see letter 
of termination?) (acting on behalf of Ber- 
nard Peyton and Bernard Peyton, executor, 
estate of Anne Peyton, deceased, Pretty- 
brook Road, Princeton, N. J.); Cummings, 
Stanley, Truitt & Cross, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) None. (2) Not ap- 
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plicable. (3) Not applicable. (4) None. (5) 
H. R. 5045, H. R. 5398, H. R. 5268. 

Aibert L. Reeves, Jr. (acting on behalf of 
United States Lines, Farrell Lines, Inc., Amer- 
ican President Lines, Ltd., American Export 
Lines, Inc., Grace Lines, Inc., Lykes Brothers 
Steamship Co., Inc.); Cummings, Stanley, 
Truitt & Cross, 1625 K Street, NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. (1) Receipts, none. No specific 
compensation for these services. Covered by 
general contract of employment as asscciate 
counsel with Cummings, Stanley, Truitt & 
Cross. Compensation under said contract 
will not be increased or affected by these 
services or this registration. (2) Not ap- 
plicable. (3) Not applicable. (4) None. (5) 
All proposed legislation relating to maritime 
and shipping matters. 

Reeves, Albert L., Jr., Cummings, Stanley, 
Truitt & Cross, 1625 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. (1) None. (2) Not applicable. 
(3) Not applicable. (4) None. (5) H. R. 
5564, a private relief bill (Wilcox Electric 
Co.). 

Reilly, Gerard D., 1401 K Street NW., Wash - 
ington, D. C.; General Electric Co., 570 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York, N. Y. (1) Re- 
ceived $7,867.01. No expenditures. (2) 
[Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) None. (5) Bills 
relating to the Labor-Management Relations 
Act, including S. 249 and H. R. 2032. 

Reilly, Gerard D., Tower Building, 1401 K 
Street NW., Washington, D. C.; Pond Creek 
Pocahontas Co., Huntington, W. Va. (1) 
Received from Pond Creek Pocahontas Co. of 
Huntington, W. Va., $250 retainer as labor 
consultant, for which legislative work is in- 
cidental, and expended $13. (2) (a) Chesa- 
peake & Potomac Telephone Co., $11.40; (b) 
Taxis, $1.60. (3) (a) Long distance calls 
and wires, (b) local transportation. (4) 
None. (5) Bills relating to Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Act including S. 249 and H. R. 
2032. 

Reilly, Gerard D., Union Employers Section, 
Printing Industry of America, Tower Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. (1) I did not do any 
legislative work for Union Employers Section, 
Printing Industry of America, during the past 
quarter and therefore I assume that it is un- 
necessary to file form C. (2) See (1). (3) 
See (1). (4) (See (1). (5) See 1). 

Reinhold, James P., 525 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway Co., 80 East Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. (1) Received salary 
for fourth calendar quarter 1949, same as re- 
ported on form C filed by me January 10, 
1949, for services as representative of presi- 
dent of the A. T. & S. F. Railway Co. No 
money was received or expended by me dur- 
ing fourth calendar quarter for purposes cov- 
ered in the act. (2) None. (3) None. (4) 
None. (5) Legislation affecting the interest 
of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Co. 

Rhodes,” Hubert M., 3308 Fourteenth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C.; Credit Union 
National Association, Inc., 1342 East Wash- 
ington Avenue, Madison, Wis. (1) Regis- 
trant is a regular employee of the Credit 
Union National Association, Inc. and receives 
no additional compensation for service on 
legislative work. The amount received and 
expen‘ied by him was $7.10. (2) Telephone 
calis, 20 cents; notary public, 50 cents; fares 
to various taxicabs, $6.40; total, $7.10. (3) 
Telephone calls to Congressmen, trips to 
offices of Congressmen, and notarizing lobby- 
ing report for quarter ended September 30, 
1949. (4) None. (5) Legislation affecting 
credit unions. 

Rice, Richard M., Wisconsin Associated 
Businessmen, Inc., 231 West Wisconsin Ave- 
nue, Milwaukee, Wis. (1) None. (2) No 
one. (3) None. (4) None. (5) Any legis- 
lation affecting business. 
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Richards, D. D.,° 1238 National Press Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; Mail Order Associa- 
tion of America, 1061 West Thirty-fifth 
Street, Chicago, III. (1) None. (2) No one. 
(3) None. (4) None. (5) None specifically. 

Riepma, Siert F., National Association of 


Margarine Manufacturers, 1028 Munsey 
Building, Washington, D.C. (1) None. (2) 
None. (3) None. (4) None. (5) Any mar- 


garine legislation. 

Rigby,’ Scott G., Associated Third Class 
Mail Users, 1010 Vermont Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) $346.84. (2) [Blank.] 
(3) €834.34 traveling expenses; $12.50 enter- 
tainment. (4) None. (5) All legislation re- 
lating to postal laws and regulations. 

Riggle, John J., National Council of Farm- 
er Cooperatives, 744 Jackson Piace NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) Salary for Gctober, 
November, and December 1949, $2,125.98. 
Less than 10 percent of this amount could 
be chargeable to activities designed directly 
to influencing legislation. (2) Noone. (3) 
None. (4) Foreign Trade Memo, a mime- 
ograph s. résumé of foreign trade regulations 
and activities of the Federal Government; 
distributed to members of the National 
Council of Farmer Cooperatives. Legislative 
Digest, a mimeographed résumé of action 
taken on bills introduced in Congress; dis- 
tribute to members ol National Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives only. (5) Agricultural 
legislation. 

Riley, George D., American Federation of 
Labor, 901 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. (1) Salary for October, Novem- 
ber, and December, $2,210; expenses for Octo- 
ber, November, and December, $94.40. (2) 
Taxi drivers, phone company, when not at 
office, and other incidentals. (3) Same as 
in No. 2. (4) None. (5) Legislation affect- 
ing labor. 

Rising, E. W., 1215 Sixteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; Western Beet Growers 
Asscciation, Great Falls, Mont.; National 
Water Conservation Conference, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. (1) (a) Western Beet Growers 
Association, Great Falls, Mont., $603.94; (b) 
National Water Conservation Conference, 
Philadelphia, Pa., $1,019.49. (2) (a) E. W. 
Rising's personal time, $315; stamped enve- 
lopes, $25.72; railroad fare, $178.76; office rent, 
$30; telephone, $0.50; hotel rooms, meals, and 
miscellaneous traveling expenses, $53.96; (b) 
stenographer, $759.57; printing, $61.60; post- 
age, $86.03; telephone, $32.77; stationery, 
$72.28; cab fare, $0.80; Western Union, $6.44. 
(3) (a) In connection with information 
service furnished members on matters of in- 
terest to growers of sugar beets; (2) in con- 
nection with infcrmation service furnished 
members on development and conservation 
of natural resources and in preparation for 
national conference held at Chicago, III., 
September 21 to 23, 1949. (4) None during 
the last quarter of 1949. (5) (a) Legislation 
of interest to growers of sugar beets; (b) 
legislation in connection with development 
and conservation of land and water re- 
sources, tidelands legislation; and regional 
and valley authorities. 

Risser,’ Donald A., 2404 North Seventy-first 
Street, Milwaukee, Wis.; Communications 
Workers of America, Division 23, 759 North 
Milwaukee Street, Milwaukee, Wis. (1) No 
activity. (2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) 
None. (5) Any legislation affecting the Com- 
munications Workers of America or any of 
its divisions. 

Rivers,’ T. E., National Recreation Associa- 
tion, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
(1) During the quarter ending September 
30, 1949, I neither received nor expended any 
funds. (2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) 
[Blank.] (5) [Blank.] 
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Rivers, T. E., National Recreation Associa- 
tion, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
(1) During the quarter ending December 
31, 1949, I neither received nor expended any 
funds. (2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) 
[Blank.] (5) [Blank.] 

Robb, George Mackay, 121 Warner Avenue, 
Syracuse, N. T.; Reformed Presbyterian 
Church of North America, 209 Ninth Street, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (1) Advanced as expense 
money from Dr. A. J. McFarland, $20; ad- 
vanced as expense money from J. S. Tibby, 
treasurer, $73.53. (2) United States Post 
Office for postage, $84.75; stationery items, 
$1.12; express, $6.10; telephone and tele- 
grams, $12.21. (3) Above expenditures rep- 
resent the cost of steering 31 sets of broad- 
cast records concerning the proposed Christ- 
ian Amendment to upwards of 80 radio sta- 
tions in Pennsylvania, New York, and the 
New England States in October and Novem- 
ber 1949. Program contained on said rec- 
ords was broadcast as a public service, and 
we did not have to pay anything for the 
time. (4) None in any publications. 
Broadcasts were given in some 80 radio sta- 
tions, as indicated above in item 3. (5) 
House Joint Resolution 181, which proposes 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States making a divine acknowledg- 
ment. 

Robbins, Paul H., National Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers, 1121 Fifteenth Street, 
NW., Washington, D.C. (1) Received salary 
$500, and expenses $50, for October, Novem- 
ber, December 1949 for attention to leg- 
islative matters. (2) Regular office and 
travel expenses. (3) As executive director, 
National Society of Professional Engineers, 
(4) American Engineer; Legislative Bulletin, 
National Society of Professional Engineers. 
(5) All legislation affecting the welfare of 
professional engineers. 

Roberts, Dr. R. Orman, Temple Methodist 
Church, 1290 Sutter Street, San Francisco, 
Calif. (1) From Temple Methodist Church, 
regular salary, $1,150; from Temple Method- 
ist Church, for expenses, $555.40. (2) Room 
hotel, $230; telephone, $23.91; meals, etc., 
$215.45; railroad and pullman fares, $85.04; 
to R. Orman Roberts, salary, $1,150. (3) 
[Blank]. (4) None. (5) This concludes 
my activities and is my last report. 

Rogers, R. L., Communications Workers of 
America (CIO), Northwestern Division, No. 
45, 2202 Douglas Street, Omaha, Nebr. (1) 
Expenses, $485.50; salary, $618.14. (2) Nor- 
mal living expenses plus railroad, air line, 
hotel, restaurants, taxis, and other inci- 
dental and related expenses. (3) To per- 
form the normal functions of my positions 
with Communications Workers of America 
(CIO) Northwestern Division No. 45, none 
of which were related to legislative activ- 
ities. (4) None. (5) Any proposed legisla- 
tion which would affect the Communications 
Workers of America (CIO) within North- 
western Division No. 45. 

Rogers, R. L., 2202 Douglas Street, Omaha, 
Nebr. (1) Expenses, $62.41; salary, $78. The 
fourth quarterly report is being filed at this 
time for the reason that effective this date, 
November 14, 1949, I am no longer serving 
as a lobbyist. (2) Normal living expenses 
plus railroad, air line, hotel, restaurants, 
taxis, and other incidental and related ex- 
penses. (3) To perform the normal func- 
tions of my positions with Communications 
Workers of America (CIO) Northwestern Di- 
vision No, 45, none of which were related to 
legislative activities. (4) None. (5) Any 
proposed legislation which would affect the 
Communications Workers of America (CIO) 
within Northwestern Division No. 45. 

Rogers, Watson, president, National Food 
Brokers Association, 527 Munsey Building, 
Washington, D. C. (1) No money received 
for lobbying activities specifically. Paid an 
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annual salary for serving as president and 
chief administrative officer of the associa- 
tion. No money expended during the last 
quarter. (2) No one. (3) None, (4) None. 
(5) None. 

Rowe, Roland H., United States Wholesale 

Grocers’ Association, Inc., 400 Continental 
Building, Washington, D. C. (1) No money 
Was received or expended by the undersigned 
for the purpose of influencing Federal legis- 
lation except $27 (9 hours estimated, at $3 
per hour) as part of annual salary of $5,780 
received by the undersigned as vice president 
and secretary of the United States Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association, Inc., allocable to the 
preparation of the following documents in 
which Federal legislation was advocated, op- 
posed or mentioned, or other activity; Bulle- 
tins, news letters, letters to or conference 
with Members of Congress and others on S. 
1008 (basing-point bill), S. 2190 (amending 
brokerage clause of Robinson-Patman Act), 
FEPC legislation, taxing untaxed grocery co- 
ops, repeal of margarine taxes. (2) See (1). 
(3) See (1). (4) Washington News Letter 
and other releases of United States Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association, Inc.. (5) Any and all 
legislation that affects the welfare of whole- 
sale grocers. 
Rudy, John Forney, National Federation of 
American Shipping, Inc., 1809 G Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) $100 received as 
salary from National Federation of American 
Shipping during fourth quarter 1949 allocable 
to legislative activities; and $136.96 for 
lunches and entertainment. (2) Restau- 
rants and dining rooms, (3) Lunches and 
entertainment. (4) None. (5) As director of 
public relations am not employed to support 
or oppose any particular legislation. 

Rule, Gordon W., Committee for World 
Travel, Inc., room 427, Union Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C. (1) No money received 
or expended during the preceding calendar 
quarter. (2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) 
None, (5) See memorandum attached to 
Form B on file in your office. 

Rule, Gordon W., Gillette Safety Razor Co., 
Boston, Mass., room 427, Union Trust Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. (1) Received $280 fee 
and $4.70 out-of-pocket disbursements for 
work done for the company. In addition 
$2.16 has been expended for telephone calls. 
(2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) None. (5) 
Retained in connection with a proposed 
amendment to the Internal Revenue Code 
relating to the foreign tax credit. 

Rule, Gordon W., room 427, Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D. C.; Miss Cathryn 
A. Glesener, 1126 Bush Street, San Francisco, 
Calif. (1) None received. Following amount 
expended for notary and taxicabs, $7.40. (2) 
[Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) None. (5) Re- 
tained in connection with private companion 
bills S. 469 and H. R. 3325 of the Eighty- 
first Congress for the relief of Miss Cathryn 
A. Glesener. 

Rumely, Edward A., Committee for Consti- 
tutional Government, Inc., 205 East Forty- 
second Street, New York, N. Y. (1) I receive 
my salary, commissions, and expenses, as re- 
ported on earlier Form B. The corporation 
has reported its disbursements separately 
on Form A. (2) Disbursements were corpo- 
ration disbursements and are reported sepa- 
rately on Form A. (3) [Blank.] (4) We 
never pay to have news articles printed but 
issue news releases, some of which are re- 
printed, and of these I have no record, (5) 
I am not employed for the purpose of sup- 
porting or opposing legislation. Sometimes 
the committee trustees take a stand for or 
against an issue (on legislation) where they 
think a constitutional principle is involved. 
‘Then I distribute educational material on the 
question. 

Rush, Charles J., Washington Real Estate 
Board, 1417 K Street NW, Washington, D. C. 
(1) Received $708.32 per month as executive 
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secretary. (2) None paid out. (3) None. 
(4) [B]ank.] (5) Measures affecting the 
own ip and operation of real estate. 


Russell, Francis M., National Broadcasting 
Co., Inc., 724 Fourteenth Street NW, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) $263.25 expended for mat- 
ters relating to legislation. (2) See (3). 
(3) Telephone and telegraph, taxi fares, en- 
tertainment. (4) None. (5) As a part of 
registrant’s duties as vice preseident in 
charge of Washington office of National 
Broadcasting Co., Inc., including operation 
of the company’s radio < tations in Washing- 
ton, registrant may engage in activities re- 
lating to legislation affecting radio com- 
munication companies. 

Russell, Horace, 7 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, III.; United States Savings and Loan 
League, 221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, III. 
(1) Received retainer at the rate of $11,000 
Per annum, only a small portion of which 
is for legislative activity. Incurred no ex- 
penses. (2) None. (3) None. (4) Contents 
of Legal Bulletin of the United States Savings 
and Loan League, 221 North LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, III. (5) Legislation affecting the 
savings and loan business. 

Ryan, M. O., 1405 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; American Hotel Association, 221 
West Fifty-seventh Street, New York, N. Y. 
(1) Salary for quarter, $3,550. October 1 to 
December 31, 1949, including total personal 
expenses for taxis, lunches, and dinners, 
phones, etc., in Washington, D. C., were 
$714.63, of which insignificant amount was 
for activities related in any way to lobbying. 
(2) Taxis, Washington restaurants and hotels, 
(3) Transportation, lunches, and dinners, 
(4) Organizational bulletins for American 
Hotel Association. (5) Any legislation affect- 
ing hotel industry, 

St. Clair Labert, Stran Steel Division, 
Great Lakes Co. et al., 2633 Fifteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. (1) Received from 
Stran Steel Division, Great Lakes Steel Co., 
Detroit, Mich., $1,875; National Automobile 
Dealers Association, Washington, D. C. 
$1,250; International Paper Co., New York 
City, $3,750. (2) See (1). (3) Fees for per- 
sonal representation. (4) None, (5) Any- 
thing of interest to clients. 

Sands, Charles E., 4211 Second Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees and Eartenders International 
Union, 528 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
(1) $2,720, salary and expenses; only a por- 
tion of my time is devoted to legislative 
work, (2) None, (3) None. (4) None. (5) 
We support all labor legislation on the A. F. 
of L. program, oppose all antilabor legisla- 
tion as opposed by A. F. of L; 

Sasuly, Elizabeth, 930 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Food, Tobacco, Agricultural 
and Allied Workers Union of America, CIO, 
158 North Twentieth Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. (1) Salary, $337.50 (for months of Octo- 
ber and November 1949; on leave as of De- 
cember 1, 1949); expenses, $662.19 (see above 
explanation). (2) Air lines, railroads, hotels, 
and restaurants while traveling, taxi fares, 
ete. (3) See (2). (4) FTA News, publication 
of Food, Tobacco, Agricultural and Allied 
Workers Union of America, CIO. (5) Support 
all legislation advancing the interests of 
organized labor and the American people gen- 
erally; oppose undemocratic legislation 
against their interests, 


Sasuly, Elizabeth, 930 F Street NW., Wash- 


ington, D. C.; International Union of Mine, 


Mill and Smelter Workers, CIO, 431 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. (1) Salary, 
$375 (for months of October and November 
1949; on leave as of December 1, 1949); ex- 
penses, $30 (see above explanation). (2) Air 
lines, railroads, hotels and restaurants while 
traveling, taxi fares, etc. (3) See (2). (4) 
The Union, publication of International 
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Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, 
CIO. (5) Support all legislation advancing 
the interests of organized labor and the 
American people generally; oppose undemo- 
cratic legislation against their interests. 

Saunders, Stuart T., Norfolk & Western 
Railway Co., 801 North Jefferson Street, Roan- 
oke, Va. (1) Have received $35 from Norfolk 
& Western Railway Co., Roanoke, Va., for re- 
imbursement of expenses, all of which was 
expended during the preceding calendar 
quarter. These expenses were incurred in 
Washington, D. C., on November 2 and 3, 
1949. (2) Carlton Hotel (restaurant) and 
Occidental Restaurant, Washington, D. C.; 
taxicab companies; Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co.; tips, etc. (3) Food and other 
incidental expenses. (4) None. (5) Pro- 
posed canalization of Big Sandy River and its 
tributaries in States of Kentucky and West 
Virginia. 

Saylor, Richard D., 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C.; National Lead 
Co., 111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. (1) All 
money received by this registrant was for 
salary and expenses in connection with his 
duties as manager of the Washington office 
of the National Lead Co.; impossible to 
segregate amount for legislative activities. 
Only $30 was expended during fourth quarter, 
1949, on legislative work. (2) Chesapeake 
and Potomac Telephone Co., Western Union 
Telegraph Co., Weaver Bros., Inc., Chas. G. 
Stott & Co., Inc., various garages, taxicabs, 
and hotels. (3) Office rent, telephone service, 
telegrams, office supplies, transportation, and 
meals. ((4) None. (5) Legislation affecting 
the operation of the National Lead Co., in- 
cluding the manufacture and sale of its 
products. 

Schell, S. D., National Federation of Ameri- 
can Shipping, Inc., 1809 G Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) As an over-all annual 
average, approximately $300 for the quarter 
of total salary may be averaged as allocable 
to matters relating to pending legislation. 
(2) No expenditures during the quarter with 
respect to any legislative matters. (3) No 
expenditures, (4) None. (5) Have contin- 
ued interest in all legislation relating to de- 
velopment and maintenance of a strong, pri- 
vately owned American merchant marine. 

Schoen, Paul W., Forest Farmers Associa- 
tion Cooperative, post-office box 692, Val- 
dosta, Ga. (1) None. (2) None. (3) None, 
(4) None. (5) Forestry legislation appli- 
cable or affecting private timberland owners, 

Schoene, Freehill, Kramer & Davis, a law 
partnership composed of Lester P. Schoene, 
Joseph H. Freehill, Milton Kramer, and John 
F. Davis, 1625 K Street NW., Washington, 
D. C.; Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
10 Independence Avenue SW., Washington, 
D. C. (1) None received or expended. (2) 
[Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) All written ma- 
terials are delivered to the client and dis- 
semination is entirely in the client's control. 
(5) Railroad retirement and unemployment- 
insurance matters. 

Schoenhals, E. L., Tax Equality League of 
Utah, 915 Kearns Building, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, (1) Received from Tax Equality 
League of Utah for use of my law office, sten- 
ographic services, traveling, telegrams, air ex- 
press, secretarial services, phone, luncheon, 
etc., $292.56. (2) To my secretary, Jean 
Mullen; for office rent; United Air Lines; 
Western Union; Mountain States Telephone 
& Telegraph; etc. (3) To maintain my office, 
receive phone calls frdm members, and carry 
on correspondence with members of the or- 
ganization; to travel. (4) Deseret News, 
Salt Lake Tribune, and Salt Lake Telegram 
have carried news items only, no paid ad- 
vertising. (5) To obtain tax equality. 

Schulberg, Hilliard, Washington (D. C.) 
Retail Liquor Dealers’ Association, Inc., 840 
Woodward Building, Fifteenth and H Streets 
NW., Washington, D C. (1) Received $1,500, 
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salary, October-December; $108.59 reim- 
bursed for expenses, October-December. (2) 
Hilliard Schulberg. (3) Salary and ex- 
penses. (4) Letters to the editors of the 
daily papers, association bulletins. (5) Leg- 
islation pertaining to the alcoholic-beverage 
industry in the District of Columbia. 

Scott, Jack Garrett, National Association of 
Motor Bus Operators, 839 Seventeenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. (1) No receipts ex- 
cept annual retainer for general legal services 
as shown in registration statement; no ex- 
penditures for legislative purposes. (2) 
None. (3) None. (4) None. (5) Generally 
all legislation affecting the intercity motor- 
bus industry. 

Scott, John W., 1025 Vermont Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C.; Harvey B. Jacobson et al. 
(1) None other than salary received at the 
total monthly rate of $300 from Harvey B. 
Jacobson. No expenditures made. (2) Does 
not apply. (3) Does not apply. (4) None. 
(5) As previously stated in my registration 
statement, (NoTe.—The firms of Me Morrow, 
Berman & Davidson, Victor J. Evans & Co., 
Patrick D. Beavers, and John N. Randolph 
are attempting to cancel contracts of em- 
ployment with me, and they are not cur- 
rently paying me any sum of money.) 

Scott, Vernon, and Schuler, Loring A., con- 
stituting the partnership of Vernon Scott 
and Loring Schuler, organization and indus- 
try counselors, 231 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago, III.; National Associated Business- 
men, Inc., 1025 Vermont Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. (1) The firm of Scott & Schuler 
received $1,666.66 from National Associated 
Businessmen, Inc., as retainer fee. The 
amount of $21 was spent for purposes that 
might fall within the scope of Public Law 
601, Seventy-ninth Congress. (2) Taxi 
drivers. (3) For taxicabs in going from Na- 
tional Associated Businessmen, Inc., office to 
House and Senate Office Buildings and the 
Capitol. (4) Hardware consultant and con- 
tractor. (5) Legislation causing the Gov- 
ernment to engage in business activities in 
competition with private companies and leg- 
islation dealing with the taxation of various 
types of business corporations, 

Scott, William C. (report as attorney for 

American Nurses’ Association), 49 Wall 
Street, New York, N. X.; American Nurses’ 
Association, 1790 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
(1) Receipts; $3,111.54 for legal fees and dis- 
bursements paid to Satterlee, Warfield & 
Stephens for services by firm as counsel in 
all capacities. Expenditures: No expendi- 
tures for legislative purposes during said 
period, (2) No expenditures. (3) No ex- 
perditures. (4) No articles or editorials re- 
lating to legislation during the above period. 
(5) Legislation relating to nurses, nursing, 
or health, on which the American Nurses’ As- 
sociation has taken a stand, including the 
question of amendments to the Labor-Man- 
agement Relations Act of 1947. 
- Scott, William C. (report as attorney for 
National Postal Committee for Books), 49 
Wall Street, New York, N. Y.; National Postal 
Committee for Books, 62 West Forty-seventh 
Street, New York, N. Y. (1) Receipts of 
firm of Satterlee, Warfield & Stephens, of 
which I am a member, are reported in the 
report of Mr. Ethelbert Warfield. Expendi- 
tures: Taxicab fares, $1.55. (2) To various 
taxicab companies. (3) For transportation. 
(4) None. (5) Legislation relatitig to post- 
age rates on books. 

Sears, W. J., 715 Ring Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Rubber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc., 444 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. (1) I neither engaged in any legisla- 
tive activity during the quarter ended De- 
cember 31, 1949, nor incurred any expenses 
for that purpose. (2) None. (3) None. 
(4) None. (5) Excise tax on tires and any 
legislation which might be introduced rela- 
tive to controls on rubber. 
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See, Harry, Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, 130 Third Street SE., Washington, D. C. 
(1) None. (2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) 
[Blank.] (5) No money received or expended 
in connection with legislation. 

Selby,“ John A., member of law firm of 
Baker, Selby & Ravenel, 730 Fifteenth Street, 
Washington, D. ©. (1) Baker, Selby & Rav- 
enel, the law firm of which I am a partner, is 
employed by the Cigar Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation of America, Inc., on an annual basis. 
The services that we perform are general and 
they include representation for the associa- 
tion before such Government agencies as the 
State Department, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Department of Commerce, War Assets 
Administration, Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
etc. We receive for such services an annual 
retainer of $5,000, payable quarterly. No 
portion of any payment received from the 
association has been or can be readily allo- 
cated to such services as we have rendered 
on matters relating to legislation in which 
the association is interested. (2) There have 
been no disbursements by me or the other 
members of the law firm of which I am a 
member, of moneys received under our con- 
tract of services with the Cigar Manufactur- 
ers Association of America, Inc. (3) [Blank], 
(4) None. (5) Legislation affecting the cigar 
industry. 

Selvage & Lee (in Washington, Selvage, Lee 
& Bledsoe, 1730 I Street NW.), 1 East Forty- 
third Street, New York, N. Y.; National Asso- 
ciation of Margarine Manufacturers, Munsey 
Building, Washington, D, C. (1) Fee of $6,000 
plus expenses as shown below. (2) Printing, 
mimeographing, postage, telephone, press 
clippings, traveling expense, supplementary 
staff, etc., $7,020.56. (The above items were 
billed to the National Association of Marga- 
rine Manufacturers and reported by them in 
their quarterly report.) (3) Publicity and 
lobbying actively in connection with the re- 
peal of discriminatory legislation affecting 
margarine. (4) We did all within our power 
to disseminate information favorable to mar- 
garine and to the legislation which would re- 
move unfair restrictions on margarine but 
cannot say categorically that we caused any 
articles to be published or any radio com- 
ment. (5) As above. 

Shaw, A. Manning, Brown, Land & Fitz- 
gerald, Washington Loan & Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C. (1) Receipts, $3,650, Ex- 
penses reported by registrant Brown, Land & 
Fitzgerald. (2) See (1). (3) See (1). (4) 
None. (5) Any legislation that might affect 
the members of the National Association of 
Electric Companies, 

Shaw, Mark R., 114 Trenton Street, Melrose, 
Mass.; National Council for Prevention of 
War, 1013 Eighteenth Street NE., Washing- 
ton, D.C. (1) Salary, covering 6-month pe- 
riod, $1,200; traveling expenses, $108; total, 
$1,308. (2) Railroads, gas stations, hotels, 
restaurants. (3) Travel to speaking dates, 
committees, conferences, Washington office, 
(4) Bulletins of the NCPW, Boston Herald. 
(5) Universal military training, Peacetime 
selective service, Military aid to Europe and 
China (oppose); economic aid to Europe and 
Asia, admission of more displaced persons, 
(favor); other measures related to issues of 
war and peace, 

Shepherd, Bruce E., Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America, 165 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y. (1) $35.95. (2) Expendituress confined 
to expenses paid by employee for travel, 
meals, lodging, and miscellaneous out-of- 
pocket expenses, (3) See (2). (4) None. 
(5) Employed only to scrutinize Federal legis- 
lation which might affect the welfare of life- 
insurance policyholders and annuitants. 

Shield, W. Lee, American Life Convention, 
230 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
(1) None. (2) No one. (3) None. (4) 
None, (5) None. 
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Shields, Robert H., United States Beet 
Sugar Association, 1001 Tower Building, 
Washington, D. C. (1) None; report subject 
to the qualifications stated in my registra- 
tion of February 7, 1947. (2) [Blank.] (3) 
[Blank.] (4) None. (5) Interested in legis- 
lation affecting sugar but not employed for 
the purpose of supporting or opposing any 
legislation, 

Shryock, Col. T. J., Remington Rand, Inc., 
1615 L Street NW., Washington, D. C. (1) 
See (5). (2) See (5). (3) See (5). (4) 
None (5) I have engaged in no legislative 
activities during the months of October, 
November, and December 1949. 

Sifton, Paul, 1129 Vermont Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C.; International Union, 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultu- 
ral Implement Workers of America, CIO, 411 
West Milwaukee Avenue, Detroit, Mich. (1) 
Salary, $1,200; expenses, $1,130.61; total, $2,- 
330.61. (2) Subsistence, transportation, ho- 
tel, etc. (3) Subsistence and travel. (4) 
The Auto Worker. (5) Support all bills 
favorable to the national peace, security, 
democracy, prosperity, and general welfare. 
Oppose legislation detrimental to these ob- 
jectives. 

Sifton,® Paul, 1129 Vermont Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C.; International Union, 
United Automobile, Aircraft, and Agricultu- 
ral Implement Workers of Americafi CIO, 
411 West Milwaukee Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
(1) Salary, $1,200; expenses, $1,281.42; total, 
$2,481.42, (2) Subsistence, transportation, 
hotel, etc. (3) Subsistence and travel. (4) 
The Auto Worker. (5) Support all bills 
favorable to the national peace, security, 
democracy, prosperity, and general welfare. 
Oppose legislation detrimental to these ob- 
jectives. 

Simon, William, 1 North LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, III.; The Council for Clarification of 
Pricing Practices, 111 West Washington 
Street, Chicago, Ill. (1) No money received 
during prior quarter except as reimburse- 
ment for expenses as itemized in answer to 
question (2). No disbursements (not in- 
cluding normal office overhead of registrant's 
law firm) made during quarter except as 
reimbursed and shown in answer to question 
(2). (2) To Mayflower Hotel (including 
long-distance calls from Washington), 
$414.91; to railroads for transportation, 
$472.36; to air lines for transportation, 
$249.44; to Illinois Bell Telephone Co. and 
Western Union for telephone calls and tele- 
grams from Chicago, $283.86; to miscella- 
neous travel expenses (meals, taxicabs, etc.), 
$261.88; to Berger & Wagoner for photostat 
work, $8.60. (3) See (2). (4) Registrant 
has made several speeches on the subject 
of competitive freight absorption and good- 
faith competition which have been repro- 
duced in whole or in part by others but 
never at his request, direction, or sugges- 
tion. Registrant has reproduced speeches 
by him but not for publication in any pub- 
lication. (5) Legislation permitting com- 
petitive freight absorption and delivered 
prices and good-faith competition. 

Slipher, Stephen, 711 Fourteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; United States Sav- 
ings and Loan League, 221 North LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, Ill. (1) Received and ex- 
pended, 80 cents. Also received salary of 
$1,750, of which an estimated 40 percent 
($700) is for legislative work. (2) Various 
taxis. (3) Transportation in Washington. 
(4) Assisted in preparation of certain items 
for confidential bulletin, (5) Legislation 
affecting housing, thrift, home ownership, 
and savings and loan associations. 

Smart, Miss Elizabeth A., National Wom- 
an’s Christian Temperance Union, 1730 Chi- 
cago Avenue, Evanston, Ill. (1) Received 


$278.08. Received and paid out 8425.74. (2) 
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Baltimore & Ohio and Pennsylvania Rail- 
roads, traveling expense; Mrs. Annalee Stew- 
art; Government Printing Office; E. Morrison 
Paper Co.; Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co.; Nazarene Church; post office; Royal 
Typewriter Co.; Western Union; Congress- 
man Bryson; drug store; Washington Post; 
cleaners and painters. (3) Railroad tickets; 
collecting information and writing a Wash- 
ington letter; copy liquor laws and renewal 
subscription to Current Business; 1 quart 
ink, mimeo paper; phone and calls; letter 
opener; postage; repairs; telegrams; copies 
his speech; magazines and newspapers; sub- 
scription; doing over office; tips and Christ- 
mas presents. (4) The Union Signal. (5) 
Legislation dealing with alcoholic beverages, 
motion pictures, radio, children, women in 
industry, peace and international relations, 
narcotics, gambling, social hygiene, inter- 
racial relations. 

Smith, Allen L., Louisiana Tax Equality 
Association, Inc., Post Office Box 1526, Baton 
Rouge, La. (1) No money received or ex- 
pended for lobbying. (2) Noone. (3) None. 
(4) None. (5) To support any legislation to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code so as to 
improve basic taxation principles providing 
for removal of tax disparities between com- 
petitors. 

Smith, Anthony W., Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, 718 Jackson Place NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) Portion of salary allocable 
to legislative employment, $75. This is com- 
puted as stated in registration statement at 
$300 a year. Contributions by Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, totaling $832, see 
(2). (2) National Committee on Resources, 
312 Pennsylvania Avenue SE., Washington, 
D. C. (3) Salary received in compensation 
for legislative work as above. Contributions 
by Congress of Industrial Organizations to 
National Committee on Resources are for 
general purposes of the committee, (4) CIO 
News, 718 Jackson Place NW., Washington, 
D. C. (5) Forestry legislation, River Valley 
development, resource conservation. 

Smith, Donald W. (report as attorney for 
American Nurses’ Association), Satterlee, 
Warfield & Stephens, attorneys for American 
Nurses’ Association, 49 Wall Street, New York, 
N. Y. (1) Receipts of Satterlee, Warfield & 
Stephens, with which firm I am associated, 
are reported in report of Mr. William C. 
Scott. Expenditures: Pennsylvania Railroad, 
$27.26; Hotel Carlton, $18.56; miscellaneous, 
$23.17. (2) Miscellaneous expenditures paid 
to various restaurants and taxicab com- 
panies. See also answer to question 1. (3) 
Pennsylvania Railroad for transportation; 
Hotel Carlton for room; miscellaneous ex- 
penditures for meals and transportation. 
(4) No articles or editorials relating to legis- 
lation during the above period. (5) Legisla- 
tion relating to nurses, nursing, or health, 
on which the American Nurses’ Association 
has taken a stand, including extension of 
social security, Federal aid to nursing edu- 
cation, and legislation to authorize commis- 
sioning of men nurses in the armed services. 

Smith, Dudley, Association of Sugar Pro- 
ducers of Puerto Rico, 732 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. (1) $1,250 monthly 
from the Association of Sugar Producers of 
Puerto Rico, but not for the principal pur- 
pose of influencing legislation, which is a 
minor part of my activities. (2) None for the 
purpose of influencing legislation. (3) None. 
(4) None. (5) None. 

Smith, Harold O., Jr., United States Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association, Inc., 400 Conti- 
nental Building, Washington, D. C. (1) 
During the past quarter I did not have occa- 
sion to engage in any activities which I be- 
lieve could be construed as lobbying. Serving 
full time as executive vice president of the 
United States Wholesale Grocers’ Association, 
Inc., my activities are those of a trade-asso- 
ciation executive and any contacts with 
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Members of Congress are purely incidental 
to my many other activities in connection 
with trade-association work. (2) No one. 
(3) None. (4) In our association’s bulletins 
and weekly news letters to members, we oc- 
casionally report on legislative matters af- 
fecting the trade. (5) No legislation in par- 
ticular; any legislation in general affecting 
the interests of wholesale . 

Smith, Hilda W., National Committee for 
the Extension of Labor Education, 1508 Sev- 
enteenth Street NW., Washington, D.C. (1) 
No money received. (2) [Blank.] (3) 
[Blank.] (4) Articles sent out through La- 
bor Press Associates; occasional newspaper 
articles. (5) Bill for a Labor Extension Serv- 
ice in the Department of Labor. 

Smith, Howard J., Central Arizona Project 
Association, 510 Goodrich Building, Phoenix, 
Ariz. (1) October salary, $750 per month 
plus travel expense, $201.79; November salary, 
$750 per month; December salary, $750 per 
month plus travel expense, $23.75. (2) 
Howard J. Smith, executive secretary, Central 
Arizona Project Association, 510 Goodrich 
Building, Phoenix, Ariz. (3) Salary, travel 
expense, room, and board when engaged in 
travel in interest of work of the association. 
(4) The Case for Water in Central Arizona, 
Work for Water, California’s Stake in Ari- 
zona’s Share of Colorado River, What the 
Central Arizona Project Means to You. (5) 
Employed to support Senate bill 75 and 
House bills 934 and 935. 

Smith, Lloyd W., Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D. C.; Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad Co., 547 West Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago, Ill. (1) Received salary as 
reported on Registration Form B, and subse- 
quently amended, for services as special rep- 
resentative of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad Co. during the period Oc- 
tober 1 to December 31, 1949. No money was 
received or expended for the p as de- 
fined in section 307 (a) (b) of Public Law 
601, Seventy-ninth Congress. (2) None. (3) 
In furtherance of duties described in Regis- 
tration Form B, as subsequently amended, 
which involve legislation only incidentally 
and to a limited extent. Affiant states upon 
information and belief that none of his ac- 
tivity during the period covered by this re- 
port was within the scope of section 307 of 
Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress. (4) 
None. (5) Legislation affecting interests of 

, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co. 
Other duties for said company comprise the 
major part of this work. 

Smith, Purcell L., National Association of 
Electric Companies, 1200 Eighteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. (1) Received salary 
of $16,250 as president of the National As- 
sociation of Electric Companies and reim- 
bursements of $739.20 of routine expenses 
incurred in the performance of all official 
duties, only a part of which salary and ex- 

were for those purposes described in 
the act. (2) Various railroads, air lines, tax- 
icabs, hotels, telephone and telegraph com- 
panies, and restaurants. (3) Railroad and 
transportation, $84.54; telephone and tele- 
graph, $27.61; restaurants and other meals, 
$174.20; hotels, $22.80; gratuities and mis- 
cellaneous, $20.05; subscriptions, $410. (4) 
None. (5) One of the purposes and activi- 
ties of the National Association of Electric 
Companies, of which I am president, is to 
provide its members with a medium through 
which they can exchange ideas and take ap- 
propriate action on problems of mutual con- 
cern and interest, including legislative mat- 
ters. The association therefore is interested 
in legislation that might affect its members 
as going business concerns. 

Smith, Ray E., Indiana State Medical As- 
sociation, 1021 Hume Mansur Building, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. (1) None. (2) See attached 
list? (3) Postage, traveling expenses of com- 
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mitteemen, expense of meetings, printing, 
addressing, stationery, clerical assistance, 
telephone tolls, advertising, office supplies, 
and speakers’ fees and traveling expenses. 
(4) [Blank.] (5) All bills pending before 
Congress which would create national-health 
insurance. 

Smith, Robert E., Life Insurance Policy- 
holders Protective Association, 116 Nassau 
Street, New York, N. Y. (1) Receipts, 
$1,757.50: expenditures, none, as per exhibit 
A. attached hereto and made a part hereof. 
(2) As shown on exhibit A,* attached hereto. 
(3) As shown on exhibit A,? attached hereto. 
(4) None. (5) To support legislation which 
directly or indirectly is believed to be bene- 
ficial to holders of life insurance and their 
beneficiaries; and to oppose such legislation 
as is believed to be unfavorable to same. 

Smith, Russell, 300 B Street SE., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Farmers Educational and Coop- 
erative Union of America, 1555 Sherman 
Street, Denver, Colo. (1) None. (2) None. 
(3) None. (4) None. (5) All major pending 
legslation. 

Smith, Sylvester C., Jr., the Prudential In- 
surance Co. of America, 763 Broad Street, 
Newark, N. J. (1) None. (2) [Blank.] (3) 
[Blank.] (4) [Blank.] (5) [Blank.] 

Snyder, Calvin K., Realtors’ Washington 
Committee of the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards, 1737 K Street NW, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; 22 West Monroe Street, Chicago, 
IN. (1) Salary, $4,500; remibursement for ex- 
penses $1,274.55. (2) See attached.* (3) See 
attached. (4) None. (5) Any legislation 
affecting the real-estate industry. 

Snyder, James D., Hotel La Salle, Chicago, 
III.; Illinois Legislative Committee, Room 
1236, La Salle Street Station, Chicago, Hi. 
(1) Received, compensation, 3 days at $50, 
$1.50; expenses, $121.08. (2) Various. (3) 
Hotel, pullman, meals, tips, and miscel- 
laneous expenses. (4) None. (5) Any leg- 
islation affecting the interests of the Illinois 
railroads. 

Spence, Hotchkiss, Parker & Duryee, 40 
Wall Street, New York, N. Y.; Aircraft Indus- 
tries Association of America, Inc., 610 Shore- 
ham Building, Washington, D. C. (1) None. 
Expended, $483.75, in connection with at- 
tendance at board of governors’ meeting on 
December 10, 1949, at Santa Barbara, Calif. 
(the attendance of the registrant at the 
meeting was required of him as counsel to 
the association and the expenses therefor, 
in the opinion of the registrant, do not fall 
within the terms of Public Law 601 of the 
Seventy-ninth Cong.). (2) Various. (3) 
To cover expenses of trip. (4) None. (5) 
Legislation to establish a national air policy. 

Spencer & Louisell, a law firm, 1712 H Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; Peder Kristian 
Kristemsen. (1) None; see (3). (2) None; 
see (3). (3) Payments made from time to 
time by Peter Kristian Kristensen to this 
firm on account of disbursements in law 
suit. This has nothing to do with Lobbying 
Act. (4) None. (5) H. R. 8410, Eighty-first 
Congress, first session, a bill for the relief of 
Peter Kristian Kristensen. This firm is his 
counsel in litigation, 

Spencer, Lyndon, Lake Carriers’ Associa- 
tion, 905 Rockefeller Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio. (1) None. (2) None. (8) None. 
(4) None. (5) None. 

Stack, Thomas G., National Railroad Pen- 
sion Forum, Inc., 1104 West One Hundred 
and Fourth Place, Chicago, Ill. (1) Salary, 
$1,200. (2) Thomas G. Stack. (3) To have 
necessary legislation passed by Congress to 
give more adequate benefits to railroad em- 
ployees under the Railroad Retirement Act. 
(4) Rail Pension News, publication of the 
National Railroad Pension Forum, Inc., Sep- 
tember to December 1949, with 100,000 cir- 
culation; cost, $1,400, for printing and cir- 
culation to Congress and railroad workers, 
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(5) S. 1879 and S. 1318 in Senate; H. R. 4282, 
H. R. 2741, and H. R. 2146, et al., in the 
House. 

Starling, Howard M. 837 Washington 
Building, Washington, D. C.; Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies, 60 John 
Street, New York, N. Y. (1) Registrant does 
not receive funds earmarked for purposes set 
forth in this act. Registrant has estimated, 
however, that $150 received by registrant 
during the fourth quarter of 1949 might come 
within scope of act as registrant understands 
act has been interpreted by the Department 
of Justice. (2) None. (3) None. (4) None, 
(5) Registrant doubts that he is employed 
to support or oppose legislation. However, 
on very infrequent occasions he has sup- 
ported or opposed legislation as it specifically 
affects capital-stock, casualty, and surety- 
insurance companies. 

States, Hugh W., legislative department, 
National CIO, 718 Jackson Place, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Flight Radio Officers, Local 505, 
San Bruno, Calif. (1) Received, salary, 
$1,830; expenses from flight radio officers’ air 
safety organization, $71.17; expenses from 
transport workers’ union, $982.38. (2) Vari- 


ous. (3) Food, lodging, incidental expenses, 
and family support. (4) TWU Express, CIO 
News. (5) S. 1768. 


Stebbens, Frank L., room 1025, 231 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago, III. (1) No money 
received or expended by me for lobbying pur- 

. (2) No one. (3) None. (4) None. 
(5) Any legislation designed to tax like busi- 
ness organizations on a similar basis. 

Steele, Raymond E., National Fisheries In- 
stitute, Inc., 228 Victor Building, 724 Ninth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. (1) None. 
(2) None. (3) None. (4) None. (5) None, 

Stengle, Chas. I., American Federation of 
Government Employees, 900 F St. NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) $12.60. (2) Taxi drivers. 
(3) To and from Capitol. (4) None. (5) 
To aid Government employee legislation. 

Stewart, Annalee, (Mrs. Alexander Stew- 
art), Women’s Committee to Oppose Con- 
scription, 2006 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. (1) No report for fourth quarter. (2) 
Blank,] (3) [Blank.] (4) [Blank.] (5) 
[Blank.] 

Stewart, Annalee (Mrs. Alexander Stewart), 
Women’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom, 1734 F Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. (1) October-December 1949 totals: 
Travel $29.89; rent $126.75; meals $97.30; 
taxi-car fare $21.06; tips $3.95; secretarial 
help $12; telephone and telegrams $17.71; 
postage $11.50; laundry $12.20; magazines 
and papers $3.40. (2) [Blank.] (3) Actual 
living expenses while in Washington. (4) 
Four Lights. (5) Oppose universal military 
training and conscription measures and 
further control of domestic and international 
policies by the military; support legislation 
for improving domestic and international 
relations, 

Stewart, Charles T., 1737 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; National Association of 
Real Estate Boards, 22 West Monroe Street, 
Chicago, Ill. (1) Salary (50 percent of time 
devoted to legislative activities), $3,000; Re- 
imbursement by employer for travel expenses, 
incidental expenses, and per diem, $507.41; 
total, $3,507.41. (2) See attached itemized 
statement2 (3) See attached itemized 
statement? (4) Attached list? shows names 
of papers, periodicals, magazines, and other 
publications to which news releases and 
articles have been mailed. Complete in- 
formation as to the extent to which material 
has been published by these publications is 
not available. (5) Any legislation affecting 
the real estate industry. 

Stockhausen, William E., 49 Wall Street, 
New York, N. Y.; report as attorney for Na- 
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tional Postal Committee for Books, 62 West 
Forty-seventh Street, New York, N. Y. (1) 
Receipts of Satterlee, Warfield & Stephens, 
with which firm I am associated, are reported 
in report of Mr. Ethelbert Warfield. Ex- 
penditures: American Airlines, $30.82; Hotel 
Carlton, $9; miscellaneous expenses, $9.66. 
(2) Miscellaneous expenditures paid to vari- 
ous restaurants and taxicab companies. See 
also answer to question 1. (3) American 
Airlines for transportation; Hotel Carlton for 
room; miscellaneous expenses for transporta- 
tion and meals. (4) None. (5) Legislation 
relating to postage rates on books. 

Stockton, Kenneth E., American Cable & 
Radio Corp., 67 Broad Street, New York, 
N. Y. (1) Ihave been associated with Inter- 
national Telephone & Telegraph Corp. in 
varicus capacities for many years and have 
been president of its subsidiary, American 
Cable & Radio Corp., for the past year and 
a half. This company has been negotiating 
with Western Union Telegraph Co. for the 
purchase of the latter company's cables, 
which negotiations have reached the point 
of necessitating several governmental ap- 
provals and possibly congressional action. 
Activities in the foregoing connection and 
with reference to possible merger legisla- 
tion necessarily require my contact with 
Members of Congress and other Government 
Officials. However, this is an incidental func- 
tion under my duties for which I receive no 
additional remuneration above my regular 
salary. Neither have I made nor do I intend 
to make any contributions for the purposes 
designated in paragraph 307. It is not the 
principal purpose of my employment to in- 
fluence legislation, nor do I receive my com- 
pensation principally for the purose of in- 
fluencing legislation. The above-mentioned 
activities would not seem to come within 
the purview of the Lobbying Act; however, 
I have no objection to filing under the same 
and will furnish any further information 
if desired. My salary is as heretofore re- 
ported, no part of which is specifically for 
the purpose of influencing legislation. (2) 
See (1). (3) See (1). (4) None. (5) I 
have not been employed to support or op- 
pose any particular legislation, but as presi- 
dent of the American Cable & Radio Corp., I 
favor and will urge the enactment of appro- 
priate legislation which will permit my com- 
pany or its subsidiaries to purchase Western 
Union cables under authority of an amend- 
ment to section 222 (c) (2) of the Commu- 
nications Act. 

Stoll, Edwin L., 1737 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; National Association of Real 
Estate Boards, Chicago, Il. (1) Salary, $1,950 
(only 50 percent of time, however, is devoted 
to legislative activities). Expenses incurred, 
$285.05. (2) See attached itemized state- 
ment. (3) See attached itemized state- 
ment. (4) Attached list? shows names of 
papers, periodicals, magazines, and other 
publications to which news releases and arti- 
cles have been mailed. Complete informa- 
tion as to the extent to which material has 
been published by these publications is not 
available. (5) Legislation affecting the real- 
estate industry. 

Stone, Mrs. Margaret F., National Wom- 
en’s Trade Union League of America, 317 
Machinists Building, Washington, D. C. (1) 
Full salary $213.49, about half of which was 
paid me for legislative work, No money ex- 
pended by me for legislative activity. (2) 
{Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) Life and Labor 
Bulletin. (5) See regular legislative pro- 
gram of league already on file with your 
Office. 

Stone, Mrs. Margaret F., National Women's 
Trade Union League of America, 317 Machin- 
ists Building, Washington, D. C. (1) Full 
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salary $116.84, about half of which was paid 
me for legislative work. No money expended 
by me for legislative activity. (2) [Blank.] 
(3) [Blank.] (4) Life and Labor Bulletin, 
the league's official monthly publication. 
(5) See copy of league's legislative program 
filed with March report. 

Stong,® Benton J., National Committee on 
Resources, 300 B Street, SE., Washington, 
D.C. (1) None. (2) None. (3) None. (4) 
None. (5) All pending legislation affecting 
conservation and development of resources. 

Stong. Benton J., Regional Committee for 
an MVA (Missouri Valley Administration) 
and National Farmers Union, 300 B Street, 
SE., Washington, D. C. (1) None. (2) 
None. (3) None. (4) None. (5) Valley 
authority and major pending legislation. 

Stong, Benton J., 300 B Street, SE., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; National Farmers Union; Na- 
tional Committee on Resources and Re- 
gional Committee for an MVA (Missouri Val- 
ley Administration); Farmers Union and Re- 
sources Committee, Washington, D. C.; Re- 
gional Committee for an MVA, 3501 East 
Forty-sixth Avenue, Denver, Colo. (1) None. 
(2) None. (3) None. (4) None. (5) All 
pending legislation affecting conservation 
and development of resources. 

Stoudenmire, Sterling F., Jr., 1740 G 
Street NW., Washington, D. C.; Waterman 
Steamship Corp., 61 St. Joseph Street, Mo- 
bile, Ala. (1) (a) A total of $2,400 was re- 
ceived as salary by registrant during this 
quarter, as compensation for employment as 
attorney for Waterman Steamship Corp. and 
subsidiaries. Only a very small portion of my 
time was spent in any activity relating to the 
purpose for which this statement is filed. 
(b) A total of $84.92 was received from 
Waterman Steamship Corp. and subsidiaries, 
which amount could possibly be allocable as 
expenses incurred in connection with the 
pose for which this statement is filed. (2) 
(a) Taxicabs, $1.50; (b) restaurant and 
cafes, $83.42; total, $84.92. (3) (a) Taxicabs 
and transportation, $1.50; (b) meals, $83.42, 
(4) None. (5) I am not engaged specifically 
“for the purpose of attempting to influence 
the passage or defeat of any legislation by 
Congress.” My employment is as attorney 
in the legal division of Waterman Steamship 
Corp., and subsidiaries, and such employment 
requires a small portion of my time in sup- 
porting or opposing legislation which might 
affect the merchant marine, the operation of 
aircraft, or transportation generally. Dur- 
ing the quarter for which this report is filed 
I was interested in and discussed with Mem- 
bers of Congress and others H. R. 5346, mili- 
tary appropriation bill for 1950, and H. R. 
5856, and matters relating to Army civil 
functions bill. 

Strachan, Paul A., American Federation of 
the Physically Handicapped, Inc., 1370 Na- 
tional Press Building, Washington, D. C. 
(1) As national president, I am authorized 
to direct the development of programs to 
continually increase employment of handi- 
capped persons, as Well as improve all re- 
habilitation plans in their interest. My sal- 
ary, $10,000 per year, has not been changed 
since making the last report. Only a part 
of this work deals with legislation. For at- 
tendance upon meetings, conferences, hear- 
ings, etc., for taxis and luncheons, etc., the 
past 3 months, I expended approximate- 
ly $160. (2) No moneys have been paid to 
any person, to influence legislation. (3) 
[Blank.] (4) Bulletins to AFPH members 
and Members of Congress. (5) Federal 
Commission on Services for the Physically 
Handicapped: National Cerebral Palsy Act; 
National Epilepsy Act; National Leprosy Act; 
survey (census) of handicapped; repeal of 
prohibition debarring otherwise qualified 
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amputee drivers from driving trucks or other 
vehicles in interstate commerce. 

Strackbein, O. R., America’s Wage Earners’ 
Protective Conference, and International Al- 
lied Printing Trades Association, 601 Car- 
penters’ Building, Washington, D. C. (1) 
Receipts: October-December 1949, $4,320; ex- 
penditures October-December 1949, salary to 
executive secretary, $3,150; salary to secre- 
tary of executive secretary, $910; expenses, 
$719.92; total, $4,779.92. (2) None paid to 
individuals. Character of expenses is listed 
below. (3) Rent, telephone, traveling ex- 
penses, office supplies, taxicab fares, several 
lunches a month with individuals, purchase 
of governmental publications, etc. (4) None. 
(5) Matters relating to tariffs, foreign trade, 
copyright, postal rate legislation, etc. 

Strong,’ Arthur D., Upper Mississippi Wa- 
terway Association, 1034 Midland Bank 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. (1) Salary, 
July 1, 1949, to October 1, 1949, $825; reim- 
bursement for expenses, July 1, 1949, to Oc- 
tober 1, 1949, $563.08; total, $1,188.08. (2) 
Arthur D. Strong. (3) Salary and reimburse- 
ment for traveling, hotels, entertaining, at- 
tending meetings, hearings, and conventions. 
(4) None. (5) Registrant is employed to 
support legislation relating to the improve- 
ment and development of navigable water- 
ways in the upper Mississippi River, to- 
gether with legislation relating to flood con- 
trol, conservation, pollution, recreation, fish 
and wildlife, including all legislation that 
has to do with the development of water re- 
sources of the upper Mississippi River and 
its tributaries as this legislation relates to all 
types of public benefits. He is employed to 
oppose legislation detrimental to the above. 

Strong, Arthur D., Upper Mississippi Wa- 
terway Association, 1034 Midland Bank 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. (1) Salary, 
October 1, 1949, to December 31, 1949, $825; 
reimbursement for expenses October 1 to 
December 31, 1949, $271.49; total, $1,096.49. 
(2) Arthur D. Strong. (3) Salary and re- 
imbursement for traveling, hotels, entertain- 
ing, attending meetings, hearings, and con- 
ventions. (4) None. (5) Registrant is em- 
ployed to support legislation relating to the 
improvement and development of navigable 
waterways in the upper Mississippi River, to- 
gether with legislation relating to flood con- 
trol, conservation, pollution, recreation, fish 
and wildlife, including all legislation that 
has to do with the development of water re- 
sources of the upper Mississippi river and 
its tributaries as this legislation relates to 
all types of public benefits. He is employed 
to oppose legislation detrimental to the 
above. 

Sturgis, Arthur, Jr., American Retail Fed- 
eration, 1627 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
(1) Salary, $200. (2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.] 
(4) American Retail Federation informa- 
tional bulletins to the retailing industry. 
(5) Legislation affecting retail industry, in- 
cluding tax revision, labor revision, social se- 
curity law revision, inflammable fabric leg- 
islation. 

Sturrock, J. E., Texas Water Conservation 
Association, 207 West Fifteenth Street, Aus- 
tin, Tex. (1) Salary for October, November, 
and December 1949, $1,800, less income taxes. 
Traveling and routine office expenses for Oc- 
tober, November, and December 1949, $504.46, 
(2) $504.46 paid to bus and taxi companies, 
hotels, restaurants, and stores. (3) Cover- 
ing transportation, meals, lodging, miscel- 
laneous office supplies, and entertainment. 
(4) Texas Water Conservation Association 
bulletins and pamphlets and various analyses 
of bills pending in Congress. (5) Employed 
to support all legislation, both State and 
National, concerning the development, con- 
servation, protection, and utilization of 
‘Texas’ land and water resources through ex- 
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isting State and Federal agencies; to oppose 
all legislation creating Federal valley au- 
thorities and all legislation seeking to super- 
impose Federal control over the State control 
in the distribution of the State’s water re- 
sources. ? 

Sullivan, Francis M., Disabled American 
Veterans, 1701 Eighteenth Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. (1) Salary, October, November, 
December (including bonus) 1949 (after 
taxes and social security), $2,565.05; ex- 
penses, same period, $17; total, $2,582.05. 
(2) Prancis M. Sullivan. (3) See No. (1). 
(4) DAV Semimonthly. (5) Legislation af- 
fecting service-connected disabled veterans, 
their families, and the survivors of deceased 
service men and women. 

Sutlive, Carey R., National Association of 
Manufacturers, 623 Continental Building, 
Washington, D. C. (1) Receipts: Salary, 
$2,250.02; expenses reimbursed by employer, 
$649.67; expenditures, $649.67. (2) Expenses 
paid to various railroads, hotels, restaurants, 
taxicabs, etc. (3) For expenses incurred in 
course of business, such as travel, meals, and 
hotel accommodations, and expenses of con- 
ducting conferences for discussion of busi- 
ness matters. (4) [Blank.] (5) All legisla- 
tion affecting industry, such as legislation 
relating to national labor policy, taxation, 
public expenditures, industrial controls, so- 
cial security, research, patents, and invest- 
ments. 

Swanson, Walter 8. J., National Highway 
Users Conference, Inc., 938 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. (1) Registrant 
received only his regular salary as shown in 
his registration. During the quarterly period 
just ended, he has expended no money and 
has made no payments to anyone in connec- 
tion with any activities coming within the 
Lobbying Act. (2) None. (8) None. (4) 
Prepared articles for “Highway Highlights” 
and certain bulietins released by the National 
Highway Users Conference. (5) Within the 
general responsibility of my office, I have 
carried out the work outlined above. During 
the past quarter this has been solely con- 
fined to reportorial coverage of congressional 
activities dealing with Federal highway aid 
and highway taxation, the legislation in 
which I am interested. I have conducted no 
activity during the quarterly period coming 
within the purview of the Lobbying Act. 

Switzer, John B., 70 North Thirteenth 
Street, Beech Grove, Ind.; Indiana Division 
No. 1 and No. 56, Communications Workers 
of America, CIO, 27 West Ohio Street, room 
5, Indianapolis, Ind. (1) None. (2) [Blank.] 
(3) No activity. (4) [Blank.] (5) [Blank.] 

Swomley, John M., Jr., National Council 
Against Conscription, 1013 Eighteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. (1) $6435. (2) 
John M. Swomley, Jr. (3, Travel expenses 
between Washington and New York plus out- 
of-pocket expenses in Washington; expenses 
in connection with research and writing. (4) 
Fellowship. (5) I serve as director of the 
National Council Against Conscription on a 
volunteer basis to promote the achieving of 
the international abolition of conscription, 
world-wide disarmament, and the defeat of 
conscription. 

Taylor,’ C. Tracy, 1317 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; see rider B? (1) See rider A? 
(2) See rider A (3) See rider A? (4) None, 
(5) Provisions of any labor-management-re- 
lations legislation affecting professional em- 
ployees. Provisions of any legislation 
amending Fair Labor Standards Act in a 
manner affecting baking industry. 

Taylor, C. Tracy, 1317 F Street NW., Wash- 
ingtcn, D. C.; see rider B? (1) See rider A. 
(2) See rider A? (3) See rider A? (4) None. 
(5) Provisions of any labor-management-re- 
lations legislation affecting professional em- 
ployees. Provisions of any legislation 
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amending Fair Labor Standards Act in a 
manner affecting baking industry. 

Taylor, Edward D., Office Equipment Man- 
ufacturers Institute, 1903 N Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) See statement at- 
tached.“ (2) See statement attached.“ (3) 
See item (2), statement attached. (4) None 
except institute's regular weekly bulletin in 
which reference to proposed legislation af- 
fecting excise tax on business machines was 
reported. (5) Legislation to repeal the ex- 
cise tax on business and store machines. 

Taylor, Hugh W., 1507 M Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Burley and Dark Leaf Tobacco 
Export Association, Inc., 620 South Broadway, 
Lexington, Ky. (1) Amount received from 
Burley and Dark Leaf Tobacco Export Asso- 
ciation for salary, less social security and tax, 
$2,250; for expenses incurred, $200. (2) See 
attached statement? (3) See attached state- 
ment. (4) None. (5) Legislation which af- 
fects tobacco production and foreign trade in 
leaf tobacco. 

Taylor, John Thomas, 734 Fifteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; the American Legion 
(national organization), 777 North Meridian 
Street, Indianapolis, Ind. (1) $500 salary 
semimonthly, less withholding and social- 
security taxes; $376.61 reimbursement for 
traveling expenses (October, November, De- 
cember 1949), trips to Fort Worth, Trenton, 
Indianapolis; $13.40 incidental expenses 
(taxis, meals, etc.) October, November, and 
December. (2) John Thomas Taylor. (3) 
Expenses (traveling and incidental) as listed 
above under (1). (4) The American Legion 
magazine, New York, N. Y.; Legislative Bulle- 
tin, Washington, D. C. (5) The American 
Legion and all veterans of World War I and 
World War II and their dependents on all 
matters affecting their care, their rehabili- 
tation, hospitalization, reeducation, and 
housing; all matters affecting the general 
welfare of our country with regard to na- 
tional defense; Americanization, included in 
which is opposition to all subversive activi- 
ties and particular attention to our immi- 
gration and naturalization laws, child wel- 
fare, not only for children of veterans but for 
all children; aid and assistance to veterans 
in agricultural development; matters dealing 
with our foreign policy and foreign relations, 
the development of sound civil-aviation pro- 
grams and policies; and the development of 
sound and progressive programs for the em- 
ployment and reemployment of veterans in 
civilian pursuits and in civil service; legisla- 
tion which would eliminate all improper dis- 
criminations and be of benefit to the men 
and women who are still in our armed serv- 
ices; and all other matters included in the 
mandates and program of the American 
Legion as adopted and approved by the na- 
tional convention of the American Legion 
and/or by its national executive committee 
which are the ruling and policy-making 
bodies of the American Legion. 

Taylor, Margaret K., National Milk Pro- 
ducers Federation, formerly National Coop- 
erative Milk Producers Federation, 1731 I 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. (1) Gross 
salary for the quarter $1,949.98; expended 
$17.20. (2) Various. (3) Taxicab fares and 
telephones. (4) [Blank.] (5) Any legisla- 
tion that may affect milk producers or the 
cooperatives through which they act to- 
gether to process and market their milk. 

Taylor, Russell J., United Shoe Workers of 
America, CIO, 917 Fifteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) Salary, $80; expenses, 
$21; hotel, $12. (2) Russell J. Taylor. (3) 


Legislative representative, United Shoe 
Workers of America, CIO. (4) [Blank.] (5) 
[Blank.] 
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Taylor, Tyre, 1112 Dupont Circle Building, 
Washington, D. C.; National Association of 
Retail Grocers, 360 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill, (1) Received $3,000 as one- 
fourth of adjusted annual retainer by Na- 
tional Association of Retail Grocers, Ex- 
penditures as follows: (a) Adjusted regular 
Office expense amounting to $864.55; (b) 
traveling expenses, $77.15. (2) (a) Landlord, 
secretary, postage, telephone, etc.; (b) Wash- 
ington taxicab operators. (3) See (1). (4) 
National Grocers Bulletin (published month- 
ly). (5) Repeal of margarine licenses taxes 
and other legislation of interest to independ- 
ent retail food distributors. 

Taylor, Tyre, 1112 Dupont Circle Building, 
Washington, D. C.; Southern States Indus- 
trial Council, Nashville, Tenn. (1) Received 
$3,378.16 as one-fourth of adjusted annual re- 
tainer by Southern States Industrial Council. 
Expenditures as follows: (a) Adjusted regu- 
lar office expense amounting to $362.03; (b) 
Research and technical assistance $1,581.27; 
(c) Travel expense, $77.15. (2) (a) Landlord, 
postage, telephone, etc.; (b) Henry Bison, Jr.; 
(c) Washington taxicab operators. (3) See 
(1). (4) Semimonthly News Bulletin of 
Southern States Industrial Council. (5) 
The general legislative program of the coun- 
cil with particular emphasis on legislation 
favorable to the maintenance of a free-en- 
terprise system. 

Teel, Donald, Michigan Associated Busi- 
nessmen, Inc., 1516 Olds Tower Building, 
Lansing, Mich. (1) No money received or 
expended for lobbying. (2) Noone. (3) See 
above. (4) None. (5) Legislation designed 
to have all business corporations taxed in 
the same manner and on the same basis. 

Temple, Marjorie L., American Association 
of University Women, 1634 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) Receive only salary. 
No money paid out. (2) [Blank.] (3) 
[Blank.] (4) Journal of American Associa- 
tion of University Women (quarterly); Gen- 
eral Director's Letter (three or four times a 
year as program guide to branch officers). 
(5) Federal aid to education, ECA appropri- 
ations, displaced persons, repeal of oleo 
taxes, library bill, appropriations under 
Smith-Mundt Act. 

Terrell, John U., room 207, Hotel Congres- 
sional, Washington, D. C.; Colorado River 
Association, 306 West Third Street, Los An- 
geles, Calif. (1) Received from Colorado 
River Association the sum of $2,566.65. (2) 
Expended for transportation, hotels, personal 
living expenses, personal salary, office and 
business expences. (3) Public relations for 
above organization. (4) All wire services 
and newspapers serving California. (5) 
Support of House Joint Resolution 3 and 
Senate Joint Resolution 4, Opposition to 
H. R. 934 and S. 75. 

Tharin, Whitney, executive secretary, Na- 
tional Potato Council, 950 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) None. (2) None, 
(3) None. (4) None. (5) None. 

Thatcher,“ H. K., 726 Jackson Place NW., 
Washington, D. C.; the American Beekeeping 
Federation, Roy A. Grout, president, Hamil- 
ton. Ill. (1) September 7, 1949, received $150. 
(2) H. K. Thatcher. (3) Fee for services 
rendered. (4) None. (5) To place commer- 
cial honey in the price-support list of any 
agricultural bill passed by the first session of 
the Eighty-first Congress. 

Theus, Harold C., Reserve Officers Associa- 
tion of the United States, 2517 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. (1) $1,650 
(salary at $550 per month). No specified 
amount for lobbying. (2) The landlord, 
grocer, taxi driver, etc. (3) Ordinary living 
expenses of self and family, transportation, 
taxes. (4) The Reserve Officer. (5) Legis- 
lation for development of military policy for 
the United States which will guarantee ade- 
quate national security. 
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Thompson, Chester C., the American 
Waterways Operators, Inc., 1319 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. (1) Received salary from 
the American Waterways Operators, Inc., 1319 
F Street NW., Weshington, D. C., 25,000 cover- 
ing October, November, December 1949. (2) 
Miscellaneous expenses, $39.50. (3) Local 
transportation and miscellaneous expenses. 
(4) None. (5) All legislation affecting do- 
mestic water carrier and operator industry 
of the United States. 

Thoré, Eugene M., Life Insurance Associa- 
tion of America, 165 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. (1) None. (2) Expenditures confined 
to expenses paid by employee for travel, 
meals, lodging, and miscellaneous out-of- 
pocket expenses. (3) See answer to (2). 
(4) None. (5) Employed only to scrutinize 
Federal legislation which might affect the 
welfare of life-insurance policyholders and 
annuitants. 

Tinney, William H., the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co., 211 Southern Building, Fifteenth 
and H Streets NW., Washington, D. C. (1) 
Salary, $558.31 per month, which is paic for 
all the services rendered to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co., only a part of which have to do 
with legislation; $55 was expended by me as 
expense money during the fourth quarter of 
1949, for taxicabs, meals, automobile ex- 
penses, and incidentals, In addition to this 
amount I also received $489.75 for expenses 
incurred in connection with other duties 
performed for the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 
which have no relation to the purposes 
covered by this act. (2) Various transporta- 
tion companies, restaurants, garages, com- 
munication companies, etc. (3) $55 was ex- 
pended by me as expense money during the 
fourth quarter of 1949, for taxicabs, meals, 
automobilo expenses, and incidentals. (4) 
None. (5) Legislation affecting the interest 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 

Titus, Mary, legislative assistant for local 
education associations, legislative Federal re- 
lations division, National Education Associa- 
tion of the United States, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. (1) Salary, 
$1,312.50, which covers both legislative and 
nonlegislative activities; estimated for legis- 
lative service, $262.50; expenses, none. (2) 
Self (salary). Expenses: Hotels, railroads, 
airlines, cabs, restaurants. (3) Lodging, 
transportation, food, and customary personal 
expenses, (4) Legislative News Flash; NEA 
Journal (articles therein); informative arti- 
cles in State educational magazine. (5) To 
support any and all legislation designed to 
strengthen public education in all of its 
areas. 

Tobin, Fred A., 821 Fifteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America, 222 East Michi- 
gan Street, Indianapolis, Ind, (1) My salary 
is $1,250 per month or $3,750 for quarter 
year. I do not incur any expenses in per- 
formance of legislative work. (2) Fred A, 
Tobin. (3) I am attorney representing the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
Union and its affiliated locals before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission and the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. Am the liai- 
son representative between various Govern- 
ment agencies and international union and 
the affiliated locals. 

The above includes general services of a 
nonlegislative nature pertaining to busi- 
ness and cperation of International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters and its affiliated locals; 
also for part-time services in connection with 
legislation both Federal and State for the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters and 
its affiliated locals. (4) [Blank.] (5) Legis- 
lation Federal and State which may affect the 
interests of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters and its affiliated locals particu. 
larly in the field of labor law. 

Tobler, H, Willis, National Milk Producers 
Federation, formerly National Cooperative 
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Milk Producers Federations, 1731 I Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. (1) Gross salary for 
the quarter, $1,808.34; expended, $14.50. (2) 
Taxicab fares. (3) See (2), (4) [Blank.] 
(5) Any legislation that may affect milk pro- 
ducers or the cooperatives through which 
they act together to process and market their 
milk. 

Todd,“ John H., 1037 Woodward Building, 
Washington, D. C.; National Cotton Com- 
press and Cotton Warehouse Association, 586 
Shrine Building, Memphis Tenn. (1) None 
for purposes covered by the act—other than 
expenses (such as taxi fares, telephone and 
telegraph, mimeographing expense, and post- 
age) reimbursed by National Cotton Com- 
press and Cotton Warehouse Association, 
which are included in its quarterly reports on 
form A. (2) Same as (1). (3) Same as (1). 
(4) The Cotton Trade Journal; the Cotton 
Digest. (5) No specific legislation. 

Tool Owners Union, Inc., 1001 Fifteenth 
Street, NW., Washington, D. C. (1) See at- 
tached sheet. (2) See attached sheet (3) 
See attached sheet.“ (4) None. (5) No spe- 
cific legislation. 

Townsend, Wallace, 306-311 Commercial 
National Bank Building, Little Rock, Ark.; 
Southwestern Gas & Electric Co., Shreveport, 
La. (1) October 13, 1949, $200 salary; No- 
vember 10, 1949, $200 salary; December 10, 
1949, $200 salary. (2) I spent no money on 
behalf of the company. (3) See (2). (4) 
None. (5) The only legislation I have been 
opposing has been that which is designed 
to set up public power authorities to take 
over the privately owned taxpaying electric 
light and power industry. 

Troester, Carl A., Jr., American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. (1) Salary, $1,812.50, which covers 
both legislative and nonlegislative business. 
Received for legislative service (5 percent of 
time), 490.62. (2) Self (salary and ex- 
penses). (3) Salary, lunches, transporta- 
tion, tips. (4) The Journal of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation. (5) To support or oppose 
any and all legislation designed to strengthen 
public education, especially school health, 
physical education, and recreation, 

Truitt, Paul T., National Association of 
Margarine Manufacturers, 1028 Munsey 
Building, Washington, D. C. (1) $19.45. 
(2) Washington Hotel. (3) Entertainment 
(luncheon expense at meeting of members 
of NAMM’s policy committee). (4) None. 
(5) Any margarine legislation. 

Turner, Harold J., Spokane, Portland & 
Seattle Railway Co., Southern Pacific Co., and 
Union Pacific Railroad Co., 325 Henry Build- 
ing, Portland, Oreg. (1) None on Federal 
legislation. (2) |Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) 
None. (5) Not employed to support or op- 
pose any particular proposed Federal legis- 
lation. See statement A to my registration, 
Form B. 

Turner, Philip C., Food Producers Council, 
Inc., 10 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 
(1) October 1949, salary, $226.50 ret; Novem- 
ber 1949, salary, $226.50 net; November 30, 
1949, November expense, $52.29; December 
1949, salary, 8226.50 net. (2) Hotels and 
meals, $28.50; transportation, $23.79. (3) 
Expenses incident to travel. (4) None. (5) 
Taft-Hartley law. 

Uhl, Gladys Beauchamp (Mrs. Alexander 
H.), American Parents Committee, 132 
Third Street SE., Washington, D. C. (1) 
Nothing received; nothing expended. (2) 
[Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) Parents Maga- 
zine and School Management, (5) National 
child research bill, National School Health 
Services Act, National Science Foundation, 
appropriations for United States Children's 
Bureau, Federal aid for education, pediatrics 
education bill, public-school survey and con- 
struction bill. 
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Urheim, Bernard E., American Retail Coal 
Association, 858 First National Bank Build- 
ing, Chicago, Ill. (1) $625, the proportion 
of salary chargeable to activities within the 
scope of the Lobbying Act, and $500 travel 
expense, paid by employer of registrant. (2) 
Registrant. (8) Salary and expense. (4) 
None. (5) Revision of Fair Labor Standards 
Act. 

Van Osdol, Paul, Jr., Missouri-Kansas Bus- 
messmen's Association, Inc., 1210 Waltower 
Building, Kansas City, Mo. (1) None. (2) 
No one. (8) None. (4) None. (5) Legis- 
lation designed for taxing all business cor- 
porations on an equal basis. Although I 
doubt my activities constitute lobbying as 
defined in the act, since I occasionally write 
Congressmen or businessmen in behalf of 
tax legislation, I am filing regular reports 
nevertheless. 

Vaughan, Wales, 1730 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Veterans Organizations Coun- 
cil of Altadena, 2235 North Lake Avenue, 
Altadena, Calif. (1) Money received, $200.50; 
money expended, $200.50; operations closed 
on October 15, 1949. (2) Wales Vaughan; 
Salary, $162.50; living expenses, $90; hotel, 
$48. (3) Vaughan's salary, living expenses, 
and hotel accommodations. (4) None. (5) 
Housing amendments of 1949. 

Vernon, Weston, Jr., Milbank, Tweed, Hope 
& Hadley, 15 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 
(1) None. (2) See (1). (8) See (1). (4) 
None. (5) See (1). Proposed Federal tax 
legislation affecting the interests of the 
Chase National Bank of the City of New York. 

Vernon, Weston, Jr., Milbank, Tweed, Hope 
& Hadley, 15 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 
(1) See attached statement? (2) See (1). 
Expense payments were made to the firm for 
hotel rooms, meals, transportation, postage, 
telephones, and miscellaneous expenses of 
registrant, and of members and employees 

‘of Milbank, Tweed, Hope & Hadley. (3) See 

(1) and (2). (4) None. (5) See (1). Pro- 
posed Federal tax legislation affecting the 
interests of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States and of its policy- 
holders. 

Vernon, Weston, Jr., Milbank, Tweed, Hope 
& Hadley, 15 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 
(1) None. (2) See (1). (8) See (1). (4) 
None. (5) See (1). Proposed Federal tax 
legislation affecting the interests of the New 
York Stock Exchange and its members. 

Viles, A. L., the Rubber Manufacturers 
Association, Inc., 444 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. (1) No time devoted to legisla- 
tive work. (2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) 
[Blank.] (5) Any legislation proposed or 
enacted which does now or may affect the 
rubber manufacturing industry. 

Virkus, Frederick A., Conference of Amer- 
ican Small Business Organizations, Inc., 407 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Tl. (1) 
Compensation, 83,000; expenses, $391.17. 
(2) American Air Lines, Wardman Park 
Hotel, Mayflower Hotel, taxi drivers, tele- 
phone company, telegraph company. (3) 
Expenses primary travel, some miscellaneous. 
(4) [Blank.] (5) Legislation or proposed 
legislation affecting small business. 

Virkus, Frederick A., Conference of Amer- 
ican Small Business Organizations, Inc., 407 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. (1) 
Compensation, $3,000; expense, $302.94. (2) 
Pennsylvania Railroad, Wardman Park Hotel, 
taxi drivers, telephone company, telegraph 
company, (3) Expenses primarily travel, 
some miscellaneous. (4)  [Blank.] (5) 
Legislation or proposed legislation affecting 
small business. 

Vitrified China Association, Inc. 312 
Shoreham Building, Washington, D. C. (1) No 
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activities covered by the act. (2) [Blank.] 
(3) [Blank.] (4) [Blank.] (5) [Blank.] 

Voorhis, * Jerry, the Cooperative League of 
the United States of America, 343 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. (1) None. (2) 
None. (3) None. (4) [Blank.] (5) [Blank.] 

Walde,” W. Lowe, 839 Seventeenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. O. (1) $1. (2) Notary 
public. (3) Notarizing Registration Form B. 
(4) None. (5) None at present time. 

Walker, Jimmie, (voluntary) Mississippi 
Associated Businessmen, Inc., Post Office Box 
1829, 301-80 Millsaps Building, Jackson, Miss. 
(1) None. (2) Noone. (3) None. (4) None. 
(5) Tax equality among all business. 

Waller.“ Theodore, 132 Third Street SE., 
Washington, D. C., United World Federalists, 
Inc., 7 East Twelfth Street, New York, N. Y. 
(1) Received from United World Federalists, 
Inc., for salary, $1,875 and for expenses, 
$557.57. (2) Various. (3) Travel 
etc. (4) World Government News. (5) Any 
legislation designed to strengthen the United 
Nations. 

Waller, Theodore, 132 Third Street SE., 
Washington, D. C., United World Federalists, 
Inc., 7 East Twelfth Street, New York, N. Y. 
(1) Received from United World Federalists, 
Inc., for salary, $1,875, and for expenses, 
82,119.54. (2) Various. (3) Travel expenses, 
etc. (4) World Government News. (5) Any 
legislation designed to strengthen the United 
Nations. 

Walter, Paul W., general counsel,’ National 
Association of Private Schools, 1010 Vermont 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. (1) From 
National Association of Private Schools, 
$2,000. (2) Retained; no payments. (3) 
Professional services rendered by registrant. 
(4) None. (5) Legislation affecting trade 
and vocational schools. 

Walter, Stephen M., National Association of 
Electric Companies, 1200 Eighteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. (1) Received salary 
of $6,625.02 as an employee of the National 
Association of Electric Companies and reim- 
bursements of $543.53 of routine expenses in- 
curred in the performance of all duties and 
assignments, only a part of which salary and 
expenses were for those purposes described in 
section 308 (a) or otherwise within the scope 
of Public Law No. 601, Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress. (2) Various hotels, restaurants, taxi- 
cab companies, telephone and telegraph com- 
panies, book stores, and stationers. (3) 
‘Transportation, $86.35; hotels, $129.38; meals, 
$158.55; telephone, $35.50; publications, 
$22.40; miscellaneous, $111.35. (4) [Blank.] 
(5) One of the purposes and activities of the 
National Association of Electric Companies, of 
which I am an employee, is to provide its 
members with a medium through which they 
can exchange ideas and take appropriate 
action on problems of mutual concern and 
interest, including legislative matters. The 
association, therefore, is interested in legis- 
lation that might affect its members as going 
business concerns. s 

Walters, Thomas G., Government Em- 
ployes’ Council, A. F. of L., 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) As operations direc- 
tor, receives a monthly salary of $630, minus 
withholding tax and social-security tax; ex- 
pended for personal living expenses. (2) 
Thomas G. Walters. (3) Salary received and 
expended for personal services as operations 
director of council; lobbying is minor and 
incidental. (4) Washington newspapers, in- 
ternational union publications, weekly coun- 
cil bulletins for the dissemination of organi- 
gational news, including legislation. (5) 
Favorable to Federal Government employees 
and opposition to adverse legislation. 

Warfield, Ethelbert, 49 Wall Street, New 
York, N. Y.; report as attorney for American 
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General Corp., 1 Exchange Place, Jersey City, 
N. J. (1) No receipts or expenditures with 
reference to legislative activities during said 
period. (2) No expenditures. (3) No ex- 
penditures. (4) None. (5) To oppose bills 
similar to S. 829 and H. R. 3351 (80th Cong.). 

Warfield, Ethelbert, 49 Wall Street, New 
York, N. T.; report as attorney for National 
Postal Committee for Books, 62 West Forty- 
seventh Street, New York, N. Y. (1) Re- 
ceipts: $26,638.92 received by firm of Satter- 
lee, Warfield & Stephens for services and dis- 
bursements as counsel in all capacities from 
July 23, 1948. Expenditures: Hotel Carlton, 
$15; Louis Frey & Co., New York, N. Y. $1.22; 
New York Telephone Co., $28.89; United 
States Post Office, 70 cents. (2) See answer 
to question 1. (3) Hotel Carlton for room 
and meals; Louis Frey & Co. for photostats; 
New York Telephone Co. for telephone calls; 
United States Post Office for postage. (4) 
None. (5) Legislation relating to postage 
rates on books. 

Warfield, Ethelbert, 49 Wall Street, New 
York, N. Y.; report as attorney for Tin Proc- 
essing Corp., Texas City, Tex. (1) No re- 
ceipts during said period for legislative serv- 
ices. Expenditures: American Airlines, 
$15.41; Hotel Carlton, Washington, D. C., $5; 
New York Telephone Co., $2.38. (2) See 
answer to question 1. (3) American Airlines 
for transportation; Hotel Carlton for room 
(share); New York Telephone Co. for tele- 
phone calls. (4) None. (5) Legislation for 
permanent operation of the Government- 
owned tin smelter at Texas City, Tex. 

Warner, Milo J., 1631 Nicholas Building, 
Toledo, Ohio; the Prudential Insurance Co. 
of America, Newark, N. J. (1) See exhibit 
No. 1 attached (2) See exhibit No. 1 at- 
tached. (3) See exhibit Nos. 1 and 2.“ (4) 
None. (5) See exhibit No. 22 

Warner,’ Milo J., 1631 Nicholas Ruilding, 
Toledo, Ohio; the Prudential Insurance Co. 
of America, Newark, N. J. (1) See exhibit 
No. 1 attached. (2) See exhibit No. 1 at- 
tached2 (3) See exhibit Nos. 1 and 24 (4) 
None. (5) See exhibit No. 2? y 

Washington Taxpayers Association,’ 1830 
Jefferson Place NW., Washington, D. ©. (1) 
Moneys received, contributions from mem- 
bers of the association (none over $500), 
$455; moneys expended: Management fee of 
Rufus S. Lusk, 274; reimbursement Rufus 
S. Lusk for the following: Clerical services, 
$300; rent, $25; telephone, $25; postage, $3.84; 
miscellaneous expenses, $53.29; total, $681.13. 
Registrant devotes only part of his time and 
efforts to association affairs. Of his time 
and efforts so devoted not more than 10 
percent are applied to legislative activities, 
therefore the sum of $27.40 is allocated to 
those purposes. (2) Rufus S. Lusk in the 
form of management fee, or in reimburse- 
ment of amounts expended by him for the 
association (see (1)). (3) See (1). (4) The 
following are names of papers, magazines, 
periodicals, etc., to which news releases have 
been sent; registrant has no information 
as to the utilization of this material: Wash- 
ington Evening Star, Washington Times- 
Herald, Washington Post, Washington Daily 
News. (5) Any legislation concerning Dis- 
trict of Columbia taxation, appropriations, 
and the efficient and economical operation 
of the District government. 

Washington Taxpayers Association, 1830 
Jefferson Place NW., Washington, D. C. (1) 
Moneys received, contributions from mem- 
bers of the association (none over $500), 
$1,469.47; moneys expended: Management fee 
of Rufus S. Lusk, $300; reimbursement Rufus 
S. Lusk for the following: Clerical services, 
$900; M. R. Clark, services, $113.50; Troy M. 
Rodlun, professional services, 850; rent, $75; 
telephone, $75; postage, $71.70; stationery 
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and printing, $141.75; miscellaneous expenses, 
$220.32; total, $1,947.27. Registrant devotes 
only part of his time and efforts to associa- 
tion affairs. Of his time and efforts so de- 
voted not more than 10 percent applied to 
legislative activities, therefore the sum of 
$30 is allocated to those purposes. (2) Rufus 
S. Lusk in the form of management fee, or 
in reimbursement of amounts expended by 
him for the association (see (1)). (3) See 
(1). (4) The following are names of papers, 
magazines, periodicals, etc., to which news 
releases have been sent; registrant has no 
information as to the utilization of this 
material: Washington EveningéStar, Wash- 
ington Times-Herald, Washington Post, 
Washington Daily News. (5) Any legisla- 
tion concerning District of Columbia taxa- 
tion, appropriations, and the efficient and 
economical operation of the District govern- 
ment. 

Watson, J. R., Mississippi Railroad Asso- 
ciation, room 1, Illinois Central Railroad 
Passenger Station, Jackson, Miss. (1) No re- 
portable receipts and expenditures. (No seg- 
regation of salary as between principal em- 
ployment and possible incidental concern 
with matters of Federal legislation. The 
registrant is of the opinion that his activi- 
ties for the period covered by this report 
do not fall within the scope of the Lobby- 
ing Act.) (2) None. (3) None. (4) None. 
(5) Annual employment, primarily for serv- 
ices not related to Federal legislation. Mat- 
ters of Federal legislation are other and dif- 
ferent from and only incidental to principal 
employment and purpose, but as an incident 
thereto, legislation pertaining to railroads 
in Mississippi. None within the period cov- 
ered by this report. 

Waybur, Bruce, 1000 Eleventh Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers of America, New York, 
N. Y. (1) Salary, $1,060; expenses, $130. 
(2) Hotels, railroads, restaurants, cab driv- 
ers, etc. (3) Personal expenses in Washing- 
ton and travel; these expenses cover both 
legislative and nonlegislative activity. (4) 
[Blank.] (5) Support all legislation favor- 
able to national peace, security, democracy, 
prosperity, and the general welfare. Oppose 
legislation detrimental to these objectives. 

Weathersby, Newton Patrick, District No. 
44, International Association of Machinists, 
room 303, Machinists Building, Washington, 
D. C. (1) Salary, $1,499.94; $10 legislative 
expenses during quarter. (2) Taxi drivers 
and operators of eating and refreshment 
places. (3) Lobbying; 1. e., supporting or 
opposing, as the case may be, legislation 
affecting working conditions of Government 
employees and incidentally organized labor 
in general. Not more than 10 percent of 
time spent on this work. (4) [Blank.] 
(5) All legislation affecting working condi- 
tions of Government employees and occa- 
sionally organized labor in general. 

Webb, William H., Robert F. Klepinger, 
1720 M Street NW., Washington, D. C. (1) 
None. (2) Noone. (3) [Blank.] (4) None 
in this connection. (5) Legislation to re- 
store certain funds seized under the Trad- 
ing with the Enemy Act, as amended. 

Webb, William H., National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress, 1720 M Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) See attached schedule? 
(2) Various individuals, corporations, and 
organizations, as indicated on attached 
schedule? (3) As indicated in attached 
schedule,? and for miscellaneous office, per- 
sonal and traveling expenses. (4) [Blank.] 
(5) All laws and regulations needed to pro- 
mote the maintenance and improvement of 
waterways, the development and protection 
of water transportation, etc. 

Weingarten, J. W., 1004 Farnum Street, 
Omaha, Nebr.; Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad Co., 547 West Jackson Boulevard, 
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Chicago, III. (1) No money received or ex- 
pended by me during the quarter ending 
December 31, 1949, on account of lobbying 
activities. I received my regular monthly 
compensation described in last report for 
the duties of my office but neither received 
nor expended any money in connection with 
any lobbying activity. (2) None. (3) None. 
(4) None. (5) Legislation affecting railroad 
business. 

Weishaar, Wayne M., Aeronautical Train- 
ing Society, 1025 Connecticut Avenue NW. 
Washington, D. C. (1) Received quarterly 
salary of $300 and expended $2.50. (2) (a) 
Taxis, 50 cents; (b) notary public, $2. (3) 
(a) Transportation to Capitol; (b) acknowl- 
edging Lobbying Act reports for previous 
quarter. (4) [Blank.] (5) Supported 
Thomas amendment to H. R. 4177, S. 1150, 
and S. 2596 (Union Calendar 610). Opposed 
S. 1575. 

Weismann, Walter S., Jr., American Air- 
lines, Inc., and American Overseas Airlines, 
Inc., 1437 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
(1) Since registering under the act on De- 
cember 22, 1949, no time was devoted to leg- 
islature nor was any expenditure made. (2) 
1755 (1). (3) See (1). (4) See (1). (5) See 

Weitzer, Bernard, 3147 Sixteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; The Jewish War Vet- 
erans of the United States of America, 50 
West Seventy-seventh Street, New York, N. 
Y. (1) Money expended: Fare, $109.48; 


` hotel bills (including room and meals), 


$37.05; taxi fares, $45.85; miscellaneous of- 
fice expenses $19; postage, $7.60; telephone, 
$5.70 (from booths); salaries received by Ber- 
nard Weitzer, $1,500. (2) Plane, Eastern Air- 
ways, hotel, Surfcomber, various restaurants, 
various telephone booths, office expenses, 
various taxi drivers. (3) As indicated by the 
nature of expenses in (1). (4) The Jewish 
Veteran. (5) He is to support such legisla- 
tion as will carry out the purpose of the Jew- 
ish War Veterans of the United States of 
America as expressed in the preamble to its 
constitution which follows and to oppose 
legislation which would tend to frustrate 
the purpose therein expressed. “To main- 
tain true allegiance to the United States of 
America, to foster and perpetuate true Amer- 
icanism, to combat whatever tends to impair 
the efficiency and permanency of our free in- 
stitutions, to uphold the fair name of the 
Jew, and fight his battles wherever unjustly 
assailed, to encourage the doctrine of uni- 
versal liberty, equal rights, and full justice to 
all men, to combat the powers of bigotry and 
darkness wherever originating and whatever 
their target; to preserve the spirit of com- 
radeship by mutual helpfulness to comrades 
and their families; to cooperate with and 
support existing educational institutions, 
and establish educational institutions, and 
foster the education of exservicemen and our 
members in the ideals and principles of 
Americanism; to instill love of country and 
flag, and to promote sound minds and bodies 
in our members and our youth; to preserve 
the memories and records of patriotic serv- 
ice performed by the men of our faith; to 
honor their memory and shield from neglect 
the graves of our heroic dead.” 

Welliver, Edward M., American Trucking 
Association, Inc., 1424 Sixteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) Registrant received 
only his regular salary as shown in his regis- 
tration. He expended a total of $64. (2) 
The money was paid to various taxi drivers 
employed in taking registrant between his 
office and the Capitol or House or Senate 
Office Buildings, and to clerks and cashiers 
for lunches at restaurants. (3) The money 
paid taxi drivers was for transportation to 
and from my office as indicated in (2). (4) 
None. (5) Any legislation affecting the 
trucking industry. 
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Welsh, William E.’ secretary-manager, 
National Reclamation Association, 1119 Na- 
tional Press Building, Washington, D.C. (1) 
Total receipts for period, $8,659.25 (see sched- 
rule I:); total expenditures for period, $3,- 
502.83 (see schedule II:). (2) See attached 
schedules I and II. (3) See attached sched- 
ules I and II? (4) National Reclamation 
Assosiation Bulletin (see enclosure*). (5) 
Amendment to Reclamation Project Act of 
1939 and any other legislation affecting re- 
sources of the 17 Western States (see sec. 3, 
Purposes, first page, our constitution, en- 
closed herewith ?). 

Welsh, William E., secretary-manager, Na- 
tional Reclamation Association, 1119 Na- 
tional Press Building, Washington, D. C. 
(1) Total receipts for period, $12,627.54 (see 
schedule I*); total expenditures for period, 
$10,948.87 (see schedule II:). (2) See at- 
tached schedules I and II? (3) See attached 
schedules I and II? (4) National Reclama- 
tion Association Bulletin (see enclosure *). 
(5) Amendment to Reclamation Project Act 
of 1939 and any other legislation affecting 
resources of the 17 Western States (see sec. 
3, Purposes, first page, our constitution, en- 
closed herewith *). 

Westwood, Howard C., 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D. C.; Northwest Hor- 
ticultural Council, Wenatchee, Wash. (1) 
Received $957.30; expended $457.30. (2) Va- 
rious. (3) Long-distance telephone calls, 
telegrams, teletype messages, transportation 
within the District of Columbia, and miscel- 
laneous expenses. (4) None. (5) This em- 
ployment was an ordinary attorney-client 
retainer for the purpose of rendering general 
legal advice and assistance. Considerable 
time has been spent in the preparation of 
materials for presentation to Congress in 
support of proposed legislation to improve 
marketing conditions in the fruit industry 
during the postwar interruption in normal 
export marketing. 

Wheeler, Burton K., 704 Southern Building, 
Washington, D. C.; Jacob Neubauer, Billings, 
Mont. (1) No contributions received this 
quarter. Incidental expenses for taxi fares, 
$2.90. (2) See (1). (3) See (1). (4) None. 
(5) To support the enactment of appropriate 
legislation to assist Mr. Neubauer, now resid- 
ing in Montana, in the immigration of rela- 
tives from Germany. 

Wheeler, Edward K., 704 Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; Commercial Pacific 
Cable Co., 67 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 
(1) The Commercial Pacific Cable Co., of 
New York, N. Y., has retained Edward K. 
Wheeler, for a remuneration of $750 per 
month, to act as special Washington repre- 
sentative and to assist the company in the 
collection of war damage claims. The na- 
ture of the employment necessarily involves 
conferences with the Navy Department, the 
State Department, and other agencies, and 
incidental thereto, support of the enactment 
of appropriate legislation which may be of 
assistance to the company. Incidental ex- 
penses for taxi fares, $4.20. (2) See (1). 
(3) See (1). (4) None. (5) To support the 
enactment of appropriate legislation to assist 
the company in the collection of war dam- 
age claims, 

Whitaker, Clem, national education cam- 
paign, American Medical Association, 1 North 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. (1) $4,449.56 
for services and $1,925.44 as reimbursement 
for personal expenses. (See the attached 
statement? which is hereby made a part of 
this report and a part of the answer under 
each paragraph hereof.) (2) See (1). (3) 
See (1). (4) None. (5) Any legislation for 
compulsory health insurance. 

Whitaker, Leone Baxter, national educa- 
tion campaign, American Medical Associa- 
tion, 1 North La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 
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(1) $4,449.57 for services and $1,925.43 as 
reimbursement for personal expenses. (See 
the attached statement? which is hereby 
made a part of this report and a part of the 
answer under each paragraph hereof.) (2) 
See (1). (3) See (1). (4) Nome. (5) Any 
legislation for compulsory health insurance, 

White, John C., care of Fulbright, Crooker, 
Freeman & White, 838 Transportation Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; American Cotton 
Shippers Association, Cotton Exchange 
Building, Memphis, Tenn, (1) No expenses, 
(2) [Blank.] (8) [Blank.] (4) [Biank.] 
(5) Reports have been given on legislation 
affecting the merchandising and exportation 
of cotton, such as S. 2522 and H. R. 5345. 
The association has supported extension of 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act and the 
ECA appropriation legislation. 

White, Richard P., American Association of 
Nurserymen, Inc., 635-636 Southern Building, 
Washington, D. C. (1) Receipts of salary, 
$2,875.12; expenses reimbursed by employers, 
$422.62. (2) Expenses paid to various air- 
lines, railroads, hotels, clubs, restaurants, 
taxies, associations, etc. (3) Attending meet- 
ings of asscciation committees, local asso- 
ciations, and payment for miscellaneous pub- 
lications. (4) |Blank.] (5) Any legislation 
affecting the nursery industry. 

Whitehall, Albert V., 1756 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; American Hospital Asso- 
ciation, 18 East Division Street, Chicago, III. 
(1) Quarterly salary, $2,374.93; reimburse- 
ment of travel expenses, $577.64. (2) Vari- 
ous air lines, railroads, hotels, and recipients 
of miscellaneous amounts for taxicabs, meals 
and similar necessary expenses. (3) Neces- 
sary traveling expenses as indicated. (4) 
Hospitals, the official journal of the American 
Hospital Association; Trustee, the journal for 
members of hospital governing boards. (5) 
Legislation which might affect the quality of 
hospital service to the people of this country. 

Whitlock, Douglas, partner in the law 
firm, Sanders, Gravelle, Whitlock & Howrey, 
1032 Shoreham Building, Washington, D. C.; 
Building Products Institute, Washington, 
D. C. (1) Total fee, $4,500, allocated $1,500 
to legislative and $3,000 to legal and admin- 
istrative; total expense, $7.70, allocated $2.50 
to legislative and $5.20 to legal and admin- 
istrative. (2) Various. (3) See (1). (4) 
None. (5) All legislation which may affect 
the producers of building materials. 

Whyte, Louis E., Independent Natural Gas 
Association of America, 1700 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) Salary, $483.33 (allo- 
cated). This salary also shown in report of 
the Independent Natural Gas Association of 
America. (2) No expenditures. (3) None, 
(4) Regular natural gas news publications. 
(5) Any legislation concerning natural gas, 
we observe and make reports to members. 

Wickenden, Elizabeth, 522 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D. C.; American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, 1313 East Sixtieth 
Street, Chicago, III. (1) $1,220 (part time). 
(2) None, (3) [Blank.] (4) APWA letter to 
members. (5) Any legislation affecting pub- 
lic welfare administration. 

Wiley,® Mrs. Harvey W., chairman of legis- 
lation, District of Columbia Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, 2345 Ashmead Place, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) July, August, and Septem- 
ber 1949. (A volunteer worker. No money 
received during the preceding calendar quar- 
ter.) (2) See (1). (3) See (1). (4) Dis- 
trict of Columbia Federation magazine. (5) 
[Blank.] 

Wiley, Mrs. Harvey W., chairman of legis- 
lation, District of Columbia Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, 2345 Ashmead Place, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) October, November, De- 
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cember 1949, volunteer worker; no money 
received. (2) See (1). (3) See (1). (4) 
{[Blank.] (5) Not employed for pay. A vol- 
unteer worker for the District of Columbia 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. The District 
federation supports legislation which per- 
tains to the welfare of the home and to the 
general welfare, after given authority 
through the adoption of resolution by the 
delegate body. 

Wilkinson, Ernest L., Francis M. Gocdwin, 
and Glen A. Wilkinson, a law firm practicing 
under the name of Ernest L. Wilkinson, 744 
Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C. (see 
attached statement’). (1) See attached 
statement. (2) See attached statement. 
(3) See attached statement (4) N. e. (5) 
See attached statement. 

Willenbucher, Franz Otto, Retired Offcers 
Association, 1600 Twentieth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) Received $1,650. No 
part of this sum was received specifically for 
the purpose of attempting to influence legis- 
lative action. (2) Expended nothing. (3) 
See (1). (4) Retired Officers Association 
Bulletin. (5) Legislation affecting retired 
officers, warrant officers, and nurses of the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, Coast 
Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Fub- 
lic Hoalth Service. 

Williams, Myers & Quiggle, a law partner- 
ship consisting of the following partners: 
Paul F. Myers, James Craig Peacock, Martin 


W. Meyer, John E. Skilling, and Robert HK. 


Myers, National Food Brokers Association, 
527 Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 
(1) No payment has been made but Williams, 
Myers & Quiggle expect to be paid at the per 
diem rate of $150 for each day of ordinary 
legal services rendered, subject to the Fed- 
eral Regulation of Lobbying Act. (2) 
[Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) None. (5) Wil- 
liams, Myers & Quiggle is employed to oppose 
the passage of S. 2190, a bill to amend the 
Robinson-Patman Act. 

Williamson, C. J. S., 421 Shoreham Build- 
ing, 806 Fifteenth Street NW., Washington, 
D. C.; California State Chamber of Commerce, 
350 Bush Street, San Francisco, Calif. (1) 
Salary at the rate of $8,000, or $2,000. Wash- 
ington expense allowance at the rate of 
$1,800, or $450. (2) During the final quarter 
of 1949 none of my activities fell within the 
interpretation of Title 111, Public Law 601, 
Seventy-ninth Congress, (3) [Blank.] (4) 
[Blank.] (5) [Blank.] 

Williamson, John C., Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States, 1026 Seventeenth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. (1) $541.67 
per month as salary minus social security 
and withholding taxes; $22.15 as expenses for 
transportation and luncheons in connection 
with legislative activities. (2) No record 
kept of recipients of taxicab fares and 
luncheons. (3) Transportation, social ob- 
ligations, and normal luncheon requirements. 
(4) VFW Foreign Service, VFW Legislative 
Newsletter. (5) Legislation affecting all 
veterans and their dependents in relation to 
employment, hospitalization, rehabilitation, 
pensions, disability compensation and hous- 
ing; welfare of servicemen of the armed 
forces and their dependents; matters relat- 
ing to the national security, immigration 
and naturalization, the combating of sub- 
versive activities; and the furtherance of a 
sound foreign policy; other matters included 
in the resolutions adopted by the National 
Encampment and the National Council of 
Administration. 


Willingham, Carl H., Washington Loan and 
Trust Building, Washington, D. C.; National 
Association of Chain Drug Stores, 4 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. T.; Oneida Ltd., 
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Oneida, N. Y. (1) Received $4,000, expended 
$250. (2) Railroad, planes, trains, meals. 
(3) Travel. (4) None. (5) Excise taxes. 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Wilson, E. Raymond, Friends Committee 
on National Legislation, 1000 Eleventh 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. (1) Gross 
salary, October, November, December, $1,- 
625; travel expense, $339.36. (2) Various. 
(3) Travel is for the purpose of attending 
yearly meetings, quarterly meetings, con- 
ferences of friends and other groups to in- 
terpret developments in national and inter- 
national policy with special reference to leg- 
islation, and for other committee business. 
(4) A newsletter is sent to a limited number 
of contributors and friends about once a 
month. (5) Working for legislation includ- 
ing the admission of displaced persons, re- 
lief of Arab refugees, programs of relief and 
recovery, Federal aid to education, extension 
of civil rights, and more support of the 
United Nations and its specialized agencies. 
Opposition to conscription, the militarization 
of America, and the shipment of arms 
abroad. 

Wilson, Everett B., Jr., Association of Sugar 
Preducers of Puerto Rico, 732 Shoreham 
Building, Washington, D. C. (1) $750 
monthly from Association of Sugar Producers 
of Puerto Rico, but not for principal purpose 
of influencing legislation, which is a minor 
part of my activities. (2) None for purpose 
of. influencing legislation. (3) None. (4) 
Newspapers in Puerto Rico only. (5) None. 

Wilson, Frank E., M. D., American Medical 
Association, 1502 Eighteenth Street NW.; 
headquarters, 585 North Dearkorn Street, 
Chicago, III. (1) total receipts, $4,098.57; 
total expenses, $1,059.03. (2) Railroad, bus 
lines, air lines, hotels, telephone and tele- 
graph companies, local transportation. (3) 
Travel, local transportation; hotels, tips, 
telephone, telegrams; meals, conferences. 
(4) None. (5) Bills relating to public health 
endorsed or opposed by the section of the 
House of Delegates of the American Medical 
Association or the principles espoused by 
that body. 

Wilson, J. B., Wyoming Wool Growers As- 
sociation, McKinley, Wyo. (1) Wyoming 
Wool Growers Association, McKinley, Wyo., 
paid salary, $1,500; expenses paid by National 
Wool Growers Association, $131.60. (2) J. B. 
Wilson, whose principal employment is as 
secretary of the Wyoming Wool Growers As- 
sociation. Lobbying for or against legisla- 
tion is a part of his duty, but not his prin- 
cipal occupation and for which he receives 
no additional compensation. His expenses, 
however, are paid by the National Wool 
Growers Association as a member of their 
legislative committee. (3) Expenses in 
Washington, D. C. (4) J. B. Wilson is sec- 
retary of the Wyoming Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation and editor of the Wyoming Wool 
Grower, a semimonthly publication, pub- 
lished by the Wyoming Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation for its members. (5) To support any 
legislation affecting wool-growing industry, 
including wool bills, support-price legisla- 
tion, tariff, public-land legislation, etc. 

Wingert, E. L., 1 West Main Street, Madi- 
son, Wis.; Wisconsin State Chamber of Com- 
merce, 119 Monona Avenue, Madison, Wis. 
(1) Received my share of fees paid my firm 
for general services as legal counsel for Wis- 
consin State Chamber of Commerce, involv- 
ing mainly services unrelated to Federal leg- 
islation. Aside from that, received nothing 
for use in influencing Federal legislation; 
and expended nothing for that purpose. (2) 
{Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) None. (5) Such 
legislation affecting business and industry 
generally as I may be instructed to give at- 
tention to from time to time. 
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Winn., Arthur L., Jr., Eastern Meat Packers 
Association, Inc., Continental Building, 
Washington, D. C. (1) La Roe, Brown & 
Winn, law firm, received from the Eastern 
Meat Packers Association, Inc., $1,500, total 
of monthly payments for general legal serv- 
ices, of which I received a share as partner. 
(2) No payment made to any other person. 
(3) [Blank.] (4) None. (5) S. 56; H. R. 
2734; Brannan farm plan; imports of Polish 
hams; livestock subsidies; H. R. 4538. 

Winn, Arthur L., Jr., National Independent 
Meat Packers Association, Continental Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. (1) La Roe, Brown & 
Winn, law firm, received from the National 
Independent Meat Packers Association $4,500, 
total of monthly payments for general legal 
services, of which I received a share as part- 
ner. (2) No payment made to any other 
person. (3) [Blank.] (4) None. (5) S. 56; 
H. R. 2784; Brannan farm plan; imports of 
Polish hams; livestock subsidies; H. R. 4538. 

Winter, Everett T., 719 Omaha National 
Bank Building, Omaha, Nebi.; Mississippi 
Valley Association, 511 Locust Street, St. 
Louis, Mo. (1) Total reimbursable expenses 
in connectior with legislative matters, 
$243.56, all reimbursed by Mississippi Valley 
Association; one round-trip Omaha to Wash- 
ington, D. C. (October 12-22), (2) Air lines, 
$138.81; hotel and miscellaneous, $104.75. 
(?) ‘Travel, subsistence, and incidentals. 
(4) None. (5) Legislation relating to River 
and Harbor maintenance and improvement; 
the American Merchant Marine; soil conser- 
vation; flood control; regulation of domestic 
transportation, 

Woodrum, Clifton A., president, American 
Plant Food Council, Inc,, 910 Seventeenth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. (1) None. 
(Please refer to letter filed with original reg- 
istration.) (2) None. (3) None. (4) None, 
(5) None. 

Woodson,” George W., 426 North Washing- 
ton Avenue, Lansing, Mich. (1) I received 
25 percent of the gross income from the State 
of Michigan, which amounted to $1,372.61 
the last quarter of 1949, and I spent it as fol- 
lows: Travel expense, hotel, meals, telephone, 
telegraph, and other business expense. (2) 
[Blank.] (3) As stated above. (4) None. 
(5) H. R. 2135 (the Townsend bill). 

Woodul, Walter F., Chronicle Building, 
Houston, Tex.; Angelina & Neches River Rail- 
road Co., et al. (1) Compensation, $3,000, 
and reimbursement of out-of-pocket ex- 
penses for months of September, October, 
and November 1949 in the sum of $316.18. I 
expended in October, November, and Decem- 
ber 1949 the sum of $295.57. (2) Various. 
(8) Transportation, $68.02; hotels, $38.70; 
meals, $75.40; entertaining, $43.36; and tele- 
phones, taxis, tips, and incidentals, $70.09. 
(4) None. (5) All legislation affecting Texas 
railroads. 

Woodward,’ Albert Young, Signal Oil & Gas 
Co., 811 West Seventh Street, Los Angeles, 
Calif. (1) In addition to compensation as a 
regular employee of Signal Oil & Gas Co., 
received $994.28 in partial reimbursement for 
expenses itemized below. Included in re- 
imbursement and expenses are items which 
were not directly or indirectly related to 
passage or defeat of legislation but which 
amounts are not veadily segregated. (2) 
Telephone and telegraph companies, hotels, 
taxicab operators, garages, etc. (3) Tele- 
phone and telegraph, $70.26; transportation 
(including cabs, car allowance, mileage al- 
lowance, and parking), $240.75; meals, social 
and business engagements, $683.27; publica- 
tions, stenographic, reportorial services, post- 
age, express, notary fees, and miscellaneous, 
$243.96. (4) None. (5) In addition to gen- 
eral activities unrelated to legislation, ob- 
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serves, analyzes, and reports on the several 
items of legislation introduced in Congress 
affecting oil and oil operations. 

Woodward, Albert Young, Signal Oil & Gas 
Co., 811 West Seventh Street, Los Angeles, 
Calif. (1) In addition to compensation as 
a regular employee of Signal Oil & Gas Co., 
received $746.43 in partial reimbursement for 
expenses itemized below. Included in re- 
imbursement and expenses are items which 
were not directly or indirectly related to 
passage or defeat of legislation but which 
amounts are not readily segregated. (2) 
Telephone and telegraph companies, hotels, 
taxicab operators, garages, etc. (3) Tele- 
phone and telegraph, $31.92; transportation 
(including cabs, car allowance, mileage al- 
lowance, and parking), $87.65; meals, social 
and business engagements, $539.40; publica- 
tions, stenographic, reportorial services, post- 
age, express, notary fees, and miscellaneous, 
$87.46. (4) None. (5) In addition to gen- 
eral activities unrelated to legislation, ob- 
serves, analyzes, and reports on the several 
items of legislation introduced in Congress 
affecting oil and oil operations. 

Woodward, Guy H., 605 Commonwealth 
Building, Washington, D. C.; Mid-Continent 
Oil & Gas Association, 308 Tulsa Building, 
Tulsa, Okla. (1) Attorney’s retainer fee, 
$6,250, which amount includes compensation 
for services in connection with legislative 
matters in which the oil and gas industry 
is interested; expended, $7. (2) Taxi fares. 
(3) See (2). (4) None. (5) Legislation 
with respect to which the oil and gas indus- 
try is interested. 

Wootton, Edward W., Wine Institute, 900 
National Press Building, Washington, D. C. 
(1) $3,000 salary and $600 genc-al expenses 
received quarterly as manager of the Wash- 
ington office of the Wine Institute; principal 
offices at 717 Market Street, San Francisco. 
(2) Received by the undersigned for all serv- 
ices as manager of this office, some of which 
services involve legislative activity. (3) See 
(1) and (2) above. No expenditures were 
made by undersigned to any other person 
for legislative purposes. (4) None. (5) 
Activity with reference to bills affecting Cali- 
fornia wine and brandy industry. 

Wozencraft, Frank W., 605 Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; Independent Bankers’ 
Association, Twelfth Federal Reserve District, 
Failing Building, Portland, Oreg. (1) $3,000, 
fees for services; $1,000 reimbursement for 
traveling, telephone, and telegraph. (2) Air 
lines, hotels, etc., in connection with travel 
involved; Western Union and telephone com- 
pany. (3) See (2). (4) None. (5) Bank 
holding company legislation. 

Wright, Mrs. Leslie B., chairman of legis- 
lation, General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
4620 Thirtieth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
(1) October, November, December 1949, sub- 
scription to Social Legislation Information 
Service, $15. (2) See (1). (8) See (1). 
(4) [Blank.] (5) Not employed for pay. A 
volunteer worker for the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. The General Federation 
supports legislation which pertains to the 
welfare of the home and to the general wel- 
fare, after given authority, through the adop- 
tion of resolution by the delegate body. 

Wyatt, Joseph M., 501 Keyser Building, 
Baltimore, Md.; District Cab Co., Inc., et al. 
(1) $1,500 received as per statement of April 
8, 1949, filed with your office on Form B; 
expenses, $32.04. (2) Railroad fare, $11.04; 
meals (mostly on train), $16.50; cab fare, 
$4.50. (3) Transportation and meals. (4) 
None. (5) Regulation of taxicabs in Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Wyatt, Robert H., legislative-Federal rela- 
tions division of the National Education 
Association of the United States, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. (1) 
Actual expenses only $151.93. (2) Air lines, 


_ expended, 
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hotels, cabs, restaurants, etc. (3) Lodging, 
transportation, food, and customary per- 
sonal expenses. (4) Legislative News Flash, 
NEA Journal (articles therein), informative 
articles in State educational magazines. (5) 
To support any and all legislation designed to 
strengthen public education in all of its 
areas. 

Yaden, James G., 900 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; American Federation of Gov- 
ernment Employees, 4119 Illinois Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) Salary received, 
$2,750 and expenses. (2) Taxes, grocery 
stores, service stations, merchants, restau- 
rants, miscellaneous, for tips, postage, sup- 
plies, etc., banks and savings bonds. (3) 
Bank account, Government savings bonds, 
food, gasoline and oil, meals taken out, taxi- 
cabs, incidental living expenses, taxes. (4) 
The Government Standard. (5) Pay legis- 
lation for Federal employees; support any 
other proposed legislation beneficial to Fed- 
eral employees; oppose any which would ad- 
versely affect them. 

Yeaman, Addison, Brown & Williamson 
Tobacco Corp., 1600 West Hill Street, Louis- 
ville, Ky. (1) Registrant has received no 
moneys and has expended no moneys ex- 
cept his regular salary and traveling ex- 
penses, which were paid without regard to 
registrant’s activities under the so-called 
Lobbying Act. (2) See (1). (3) See (1). 
(4) None. (5) H. R. 2016. 

Young, Donald A., Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) Salary, $1,458.33; 
819.74 — transportation, $2.20; 
telephone, $17.54. (2) Taxi companies, tele- 
phone company. (3) [Blank.] (4) [Blank.] 
(5) All legislation of interest to business. 

Yovrg, R. D., Rubber Trade Association of 
New York, Inc., 15 William Street, New York, 
N. Y. Pursuant to the provisions of the 
Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act, title II, 
United States Code, sections 261-270, the 
writer registered on February 25, 1947, and 
subsequent thereto filed quarterly state- 
ments of receipts and expenditures for the 
period ending March 31, 1947. No activities 
have been engaged in by the writer which 
would fall within the purview of the Federal 
Regulation of Lobbying Act since the filing 
of the quarterly report referred to above, 
and, therefore, no additional reports have 
been filed, although the original registra- 
tion was never withdrawn. It is possible 
that the writer may discuss legislation with 
some Members of the Congress during its 
present session, and if such be the case, the 
filing of quarterly reports will be resumed. 
(2) See (1). (3) See (1). (4) See (1). 
(5) See (1). 

Young, Robert R., 4500 Chrysler Building, 
New York, N. .; Federation for Railway 
Progress, 1430 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. (1) None. (2) None. (3) None. (4) 
Railway Progress, volume III, No. 8, October 
1949; volume III, No. 9, November 1949; vol- 
ume III, No. 10, December 1949. (5) None. 

Zimmerman & Norman, 111 West Monroe 
Street, Chicago, III.; Marquette Cement Man- 
ufacturing Co., 20 North Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago, Ill. (1) No money was received and no 
money was expended during the preceding 
calendar quarter within the scope of the Fed- 
eral Regulation of Lobbying Act. (2) Not 
applicable. (3) Not applicable. (4) Not ap- 
plicable. (5) None of the legal services ren- 
dered during the preceding calendar quar- 
ter falls within the scope of the Federal Reg- 
ulation of Lobbying Act. 

Zook, John D., 17 South High Street, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; Ohio Chamber of Commerce, 
Columbus, Ohio. (1) None. (2) None. (3) 
None. (4) None. (5) Legislation dealing 
with social security, business, taxation, and 
other matters of interest to our organization. 
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WEDNESDAY, Fesruary 1, 1950 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, January 
4, 1950) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock merid- 
ian, on the expiration of the recess. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 


Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 
Our Father God, midst thronging 


duties and confused issues, in the quiet 
of this moment of prayer we would make 
our souls the sanctuary of Thy spirit. 
Make plain to our understanding that 
our legislative enactments and our eco- 
nomic adjustments in themselves cannot 
bring social salvation, except as they 
clear the way for that spiritual strength 
without which we labor in vain, without 
which all else is as futile props against 
a decaying house that the Lord hath not 
made. Make us alive and alert to the 
spiritual values which underlie all the 
struggle of these epic days as on the anvil 
of vast issues there slowly takes shape the 
new and better world that is to be. In 
the dear Redeemer’s name. Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. HILL, and by unani- 
mous consent, the reading of the Journal 
of the proceedings of Tuesday, January 
31, 1950, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting a 
nomination was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed a joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
398) relating to cotton and peanut acre- 
age allotments and marketing quotas 
under the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended, in which it request- 
ed the concurrence of the Senate. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. HILL. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Alken George Lucas 
Anderson Gillette McCarran 
Benton Graham McCarthy 
Brewster Green McClellan 
Bricker Gurney McFarland 
Bridges Hayden McKellar 
Butler Hendrickson McMahon 
Byrd Hill Magnuson 
Cain Hoey Malone 
Capehart Holland Martin 
Chapman Humphrey Maybank 
Chavez Hunt Millikin 
Connally Ives rse 
Cordon Jenner Mundt 
Darby Johnson, Colo. Myers 
Donnell Johnston, S. C. Neely 
Douglas Kefauver O'Conor 
Downey Kem O'Mahoney 
Dworshak Kerr Pepper 
Eastland ore Robertson 
Ecton Knowland Russell 
Ferguson Langer Saltonstall 
Flanders Leahy Schoeppel 
Frear Lehman Smith, Maine 
Fulbright Lodge Smith, N. J. 
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Sparkman Thye Wiley 
Stennis ‘Tobey Williams 
Taft Tydings Withers 
Taylor Vandenberg Young 


Thomas, Okla. Watkins 
Thomas, Utah Wherry 

Mr. MYERS. I announce that the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] 
is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHN- 
son] and the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Morray] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Louisiana IMr. 
Long] is absent on public business. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 


FREER TRADE AND CURRENCY CON- 
VERTIBILITY IN EUROPE 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 30 
seconds to make a statement about ECA. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator from Virginia is recognized for 
30 seconds, 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, a 
very important and vital meeting of 
OEEC is now in progress in Paris. ECA 
is represented there by Mr. Paul Hoff- 
man, who is urging the members of 
OEEC to adopt a plan -for freer trade 
and for currency convertibility. In my 
opinion the plan for freer trade has 
encountered great difficulties, and I am 
not hopeful for its success. The plan 
for currency convertibility does not ap- 
peal to Great Britain because of her 
obligations to the sterling-area coun- 
tries. Buta plan for currency converti- 
bility on the continent of Europe is 
practical, and, in my opinion, is very 
essential. So I wish to state that, as a 
member of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, I should be glad to vote to earmark 
a portion of our future ECA aid to help 
support what might be termed a conti- 
nental currency clearing union to facili- 
tate trade among those nations of west- 
ern Europe which we are endeavoring 
to rehabilitate. I frankly express the 
fear that unless some plan to lighten the 
burden of present trade restrictions can 
soon be worked out our tremendous ex- 
penditures for the rehabilitation of 
western Europe will end in failure. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


REPORT OF SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


A letter from the Secretary of Defense, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, his annual 
report, including the reports of the Secre- 
taries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, for 
the fiscal year 1949 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Armed Services. 


REPORT ON LEASES BY DEPARTMENT OF THE 
ARMY 


A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
leases of property by the Department of the 
Army, as of December 1, 1949 (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on Armed 
Services 
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CENSUS OF GOVERNMENTS 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to provide for the conduct of a 
periodic census of governments (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

CREDIT REPORT OF BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

A letter from the Secretary of the In- 
terior, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
annual credit report of the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs, Branch of Extension and Cred- 
it, Department of the Interior, fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1949 (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 


REPORT ON STUDY OF EFFICIENCY RATING 
SYSTEMS 


A letter from the Chairman of the United 

tates Civil Service Commission, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report of the Com- 
mission's study of efficiency rating systems 
in the Federal service (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 


REPORT ON CONTRACTS NEGOTIATED By NA- 
TIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR AERO- 
NAUTICS 


A letter from the Executive Secretary, Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
contracts negotiated by the committee for 
the period July 1 to December 31, 1949 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

REPORT OF CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 

A letter from the Chairman of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report of the Board for the year 
1949 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 


SUMMARZ OF ANNUAL REPORT OF FEDERAL 
SECURITY AGENCY 

A letter from the Administrator, Federal 
Security Agency, transmitting a summary 
of the annual report of the Agency, fiscal 
year 1949 (with an accompanying docu- 
ment); to the Committee on Finance. 
REPORTS OF SETTLEMENT OF CERTAIN INDIAN 

CLAIMS 

A letter from the Chief Commissioner, In- 
dian Claims Commission, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, reports on the settlement of 
the claims of P. A. Lewis, Zenophon Jones, 
and Eddie Warrior, on the relation of the 
Creek Freedmen Association, and Margue- 
rite J. Underwood, on the relation of an 
identifiable group of Choctaw and Chicka- 
saw petitioners et al., against United States 
of America (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 


REPORT OF WAGE AND Hour AND PUBLIC CON- 

TRACTS DIVISIONS, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

A letter from the Administrator, Wage and 
Hour and Public Contracts Divisions, Depart- 
ment of Labor, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report of the Divisions for the year 
ended June 30, 1949 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

REPORT OF FOTOMAC ELECTRIC POWER Co. 

A letter from the president of the Potomac 
Electric Power Co., Washington, D. C., trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report of the 
company for the year ended December 31, 
1949 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

REPORT OF CAPITAL TRANSIT Co. 

A letter from the president of the Capital 
Transit Co., transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report of the company for the calendar year 
1949, together with a balance sheet as of De- 


1950 


cember 31, 1949 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 


ECONOMIC AID TO KOREA—COMMUNI- 
CATION FROM AMBASSADOR JOHN M. 
CHANG 


The VICE PRESIDENT. In his capac- 
ity as President of the Senate the Chair 
has received a communication from 
John M. Chang, Ambassador from Korea 
to the United States, relating to further 
economic aid to Korea. If there be no 
objection, the Chair will ask that the 
communication be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 

Senate, and referred as indicated: 
By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution adopted by the Puerto Rican 
United Independent Sugar Cane Colonos of 
Camuy, Hatillo, Quebradillas and Isabela, of 
Camuy, P. R., relating to the sugar industry 
in Puerto Rico; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 

The petition of Bernice Wallus, of Hartford, 
Conn., praying for the enactment of legisla- 
tion to extend the provisions of the social- 
security law; to the Committee on Finance, 

The petition of Almo Seaton, of Independ- 
ence, Mo., praying for the enactment of the 
so-called Townsend plan, providing old-age 
insurance; to the Committee on Finance. 

A resolution adopted by Maj. James A. 
McKenna, Jr., Post, No. 199, Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of the United States, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. favoring the enactment of House bill 
4617, to liberalize the requirement for pay- 
ment of pension in certain cases to veterans 
and their widows and children; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

The petition of Edwin C. M. Dickey, a citi- 
zen of the United States, relating to his case, 
No. 197 MSC, now pending before the Su- 
preme Court of the United States (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

A resolution adopted by the Worcester 
(Mass.) District Dental Society, protesting 
against the enactment of legislation provid- 
ing compulsory health insurance; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

The memorial of Mrs. Ernest Dorr, of Glad- 
win, Mich., remonstrating against the enact- 
ment of Senate bill 1103 and House bill 
2945, to readjust postal rates; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

A resolution adopted by owners and active 
farmers, and other interested citizens of the 
United States, assembled at Clarksville, 
Tenn., favoring the enactment of legislation 
to effectuate the plans of the Corps of Engi- 
neers for -the development of the Cumber- 
land River; to the Committee on Public 
Works. f 

A resolution adopted by the Executivè 
Board of the National Federation of Temple 
Sisterhoods, of Cincinnati, Ohio, favoring the 
enactment of legislation to liberalize the 
displaced-persons law, etc.; ordered to lie on 
the table. 


THE SOCIALIZED STATE—RESOLUTION 


BY AMERICAN NATIONAL LIVESTOCK 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp a special resolu- 
tion recently adopted at the American 
National Livestock Association Conven- 
tion at Miami, Fla., relating to the social- 
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ized state, and I request that the resolu- 
tion be appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Finance and ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

There impends today a threat to our coun- 
try and the freedom of its citizens which so 
menacingly overshadows the future that we, 
American cattlemen of all shades of polit- 
ical belief, feel it our duty to speak out in 
unmistakable terms. 

This threat lies in the fact that our 
country—without conscious choice on the 
part of its people—is rapidly and unmis- 
takably drifting toward the consummation 
of a false concept—the socialized state. 

Tokens of this danger are everywhere and 
undeniable. The growing power and expan- 
sion of wasteful government; the colossal 
public debt; the heavy burden of taxation; 
the malicious attempt to substitute an arti- 
ficial economy for the natural economy 
which alone can function in freedom; the 
gradual assumption by the State of financial 
responsibility for every hazard incident to 
life—hazards which should be personally met 
and borne by every human being who has 
the instinctive will to survive and the in- 
herent impulse to be free; the arraignment 
of economic and social groups, one against 
the other; and numerous other conditions 
and proposals similarly inspired and equally 
false. 

Government produces nothing and has no 
means by which to support these false and 
destructive theories except by exacting from 
its citizens the fruits of their labors. 

The course the Government is now taking, 
unless it is promptly reversed, must inevi- 
tably lead to national bankruptcy. In a vain 
effort to prolong a specious sense of security, 
more similar expedients will be applied until 
we become mere numbers in a completely 
socialized state: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the 
American National Livestock Association in 
convention assembled at Miami, Fla., Janu- 
ary 5, 1950, reaffirm our solemn conviction 
that the future health, strength, and pros- 
perity of our country depends on the re- 
establishment and maintenance of free and 
competitive enterprise and hereby pledge 
ourselves as individuals and as an associa- 
tion to diligently and actively work toward 
this objective and toward the defeat of the 
falacious philosophies that are beguiling our 
country into socialism. 


CLEAR RADIO CHANNEL FOR MARKET 
INFORMATION AND REPORTS 


Mr, CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
present for appropriate reference and 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor, resolutions adopted by the 
Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Associa- 
tion, at its annual meeting in November, 
1949, and the National Wool Growers 
Association, at Denver, Colo., relating 
to clear radio channels for market infor- 
mation and reports, in rural areas. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and 
ordered to be printed in the Record, as 
follows: 

CLEAR-CHANNEL RESOLUTION OF THE TEXAS 
SHEEP AND GOAT RAISERS ASSOCIATION 

We reiterate our previous stand in favor of 
clear channel broadcasting stations and 
higher power on clear channels for adequate 
service to rural areas; and we furthermore 
request that the State Department be in- 
structed by the proper authority to maintain 
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a firm position to protect the rights, radio- 
wise, of the United States against further 
inroads by other North American countries, 


CLEAR-CHANNEL RESOLUTION OF THE NATIONAL 
WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 

The radio furnishes an important source of 
needed information to the ranchers, supply- 
ing them with market information and re- 
ports, weather reports, and other helpful 
news. 

It has come to our attention that there 
is a move under way to break down clear- 
channel high-power stations which serve 
rural areas, we are reliably informed the 
State Department is discussing treaties with 
Cuba, Mexico, and possibly other countries 
which might result in the surrender of vital 
clear channels. 

We favor the retention of clear-channel 
high-power broadcasting stations. We insist 
the State Department be instructed to main- 
tain a firm position to protect the radio 
rights of the people of the United States. 


DEFENSE OF FORMOSA—RESOLUTION OF 
MILITARY ORDER OF WORLD WARS, 
WISCONSIN CHAPTER 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have in 
my hand a fine letter received from a 
dear friend and distinguished attorney 
of Wisconsin, Mr. Saul O. Arnold. Mr. 
Arnold's letter reports that the local 
chapter of the Military Order of the 
World Wars on Thursday night, Janu- 
ary 26, adopted a resolution dealing with 
the critical Formosa problem. I be- 
lieve that the text of the resolution 
will be of interest to my colleagues be- 
cause they appreciate as do I the fact 
that America has suffered a staggering 
reversal in the Far East and the time 
is long overdue for decisive steps there 
on the part of United States foreign 
policy. 

I have previously commented on the 
Senate floor the importance of getting 
the judgment of such great military 
leaders on the scene as Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur who, according to all reports, 
has recommended a far more vigorous 
program for defense of the Far East than 
the State Department has thus far ap- 
proved. 

The suggestion made by former Presi- 
dent Hoover and the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Tart] relative to the defense of 
Formosa is one which has stimulated the 
thinking of our entire American people 
on this question. I personally believe 
and have so stated that military experts 
should long ago have been sent to For- 
mosa to consult with the Chinese Na- 
tionalist Government at the very mini- 
mum. I ask unanimous consent that 
the text of the resolution as sent to me 
by Mr. Arnold be printed at this point in 
the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas each member of the Military Or- 
der of the World Wars has assumed the obli- 
gation to safeguard and transmit to posterity 
the principles of justice, freedom and de- 
mocracy for God and country; and 

Whereas the principles of communism are 
at war with the principles of the Military 
Order of the World Wars, as laid down in the 
preamble to its constitution; and 
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Whereas the principles of communism are 
atheistic and antagonistic to all established 
religions; and 

Whereas no country in the world today is 
under the domination and control of Com- 
munist Russia, except through treachery, de- 
ception, armed revolution and bloodshed; 
and 

Whereas the citizens of countries under 
the domination and control of Communist 
Russia are deprived of the right of religious 
freedom and the right to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness; and 

Whereas the Communists are now in con- 
trol of China; and 

Whereas there is grave danger of Formosa 
becoming dominated and controlled by the 
Communists; and 

Whereas the fall of Formosa to the Com- 
munists would imperil the security of the 
United States: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Government of the 
United States promptly fortify the island of 
Formosa and occupy said island with Amer- 
ican troops and take such other steps as may 
be necessary in order to prevent Formosa 
from being captured by the Communists; be 
it further 

Resolved, That former President Hoover 
and the Senators and Congressmen who 
have advocated the immediate defense of 
Formosa be commended for their forthright 
and courageous position. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. KNOWLAND: 

S. 2959. A bill for the relief of Nicolas 
Drujinenko-Nicolaie; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Utah (by request): 

S. 2930. A bill to remove certain inequities 
by fixing the hours of work and overtime- 
compensation practices in the case of certain 
employees of the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

(Mr. MALONE introduced Senate bill 2961, 
for the relief of Magdalena L. Jardeleza, Jr., 
which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and appears under a separate 


By Mr. LEHMAN: 

S. 2952. A bill for the relief of Dr. Adolf 
Prochazka and his daughter, Helena Prochaz- 
koya; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

S. 2963. A bill to authorize the reimburse- 
ment of certain naval attachés, observers, 
and other officers for certain expenses in- 
curred while on authorized missions in for- 
eign countries; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 
By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 2964. A bill to amend the Natural Gas Act 
60 as to exempt from the provisions there- 
of natural-gas companies all of whose opera- 
tions are conducted within the same State; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

5.2965. A bill for the relief of George 
Panteles; 

S. 2966. A bill for the relief of Heinrich 
Karl Stade; and 

S. 2967. A bill for the relief of Henricus 
F. J. Sleddens, his wife, Elizabeth, and his 
daughter, Sylvester; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr, PEPPER: 

S. 2863, A bill for the relief of Chen Hua 

Huang; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. McCLELLAN: 

S. 2969. A bill to authorize relief of author- 
ized certifying officers of terminated war 
agencies in liquidation by the Department of 
Commerce; to the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments. 
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MAGDALENA L. JARDELEZA, JR. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a bill for 
the relief of Magdalena L. Jardeleza, Jr., 
whose mother, Artiemichie Magadena 
Jardeleza, is an American citizen, and 
whose father, Magdalena L, Jardeleza 
an alien. The son entered the United 
States September 2, 1945, as soon as 
hostilities were over. When he reached 
the age of 21 it was his prerogative to 
declare whether he wanted to be a United 
States citizen or a Filipino citizen. How- 
ever, the war was still on and it was a 
physical impossibility for him to come to 
the United States. Mr. Jardeleza is a 
law student at George Washington Uni- 
versity, and even though he is over 21 
years of age, his only means of support 
are his parents. It would be a financial 
burden on his parents to support him in 
school anywhere away from home. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in full at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
(S. 2961) for the relief of Magdalena L. 
Jardeleza, Jr., was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Attorney Gen- 
eral is authorized and directed to discon- 
tinue any deportation proceedings and to 
cancel any outstanding order and warrant of 
deportation, warrant of arrest, and bond, 
which may have been issued in the case of 
Magdalena L. Jardeleza, Jr., of Washington, 
D. C. From and after the date of enactment 
of this act, the said Magdalena L. Jardeleza, 
Jr. shall not again be subject to deportation 
by reason of the same facts upon which such 
deportation proceedings were commenced or 
any such warrants and order have issued. 

Sec. 2. In the administration of the immi- 
gration and naturalization laws, the said 
Magdalena L. Jardeleza, Jr., shall be consid- 
ered as having been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of his last entry into the 
United States, upon payment of the re- 
quired head tax and visa fee. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of State is author- 
ized and directed to instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the nonpreference category of the first 
available immigration quota for nationals 
of the Republic of the Philippines. 


DISPOSITION AND PRINTING OF EXECU- 
TIVE JOURNALS OF SENATE 


Mr. HAYDEN submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 223), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
is hereby authorized to dispose of, by what- 
ever method he may deem appropriate, the 
following documents (except file copies) in 
his possession; and the injunction of secrecy 
now in effect upon any of such documents is 
hereby removed: 

Printed copies of the Executive Journals 
of the Senate together with indexes, for 
certain years for the period from December 
1, 1901, to December 31, 1948, as follows: 

Volume 33, Fifty-seventh Congress, first 
session. 

Volume 34, Fifty-seventh Congress, second 
session, including special session of the 
Senate convened on March 5, 1903. 

Volume 35, Fifty-eighth Congress, first, 
second, and third sessions, including special 
ponton of the Senate convened on March 4, 
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Volume 36, ifty-ninth Congress, first ses- 
sion. 

Volume 37, Fifty-ninth Congress, second 
session, 

Volume 38, Sixtieth Congress, first session. 

Volume 39, Sixtieth Congress, second ses- 
sion, including the special session of the 
Senate convened on March 4, 1909. 

Volume 40, Sixty-first Congress, first ses- 
sion. 

Volume 41, Sixty-first Congress, second 
session. 

Volume 42, 
session. 

Volume 43, Sixty-second Congress, first 
session. 

Volume 44, Sixty-second Congress, second 
session. 

Volume 45, Sixty-second Congress, third 
session. 

Volume 46, Sixty-third Congress, first 
session, including special session of the 
Senate convened on March 4, 1913. 

Volume 48, Sixty-third Congress, third 
session. 

Volume 50, Sixty-fourth Congress, second 
session. 

Volume 52, Sixty-fifth Congress, second 
session, including separate index. 

Volume £3, Sixty-fifth Congress, third 
session. 

Volume 55, Sixty-sixth Congress, second 
session. 

Volume 56, Sixty-sixth Congress, third ses- 
sion, including separate index, 

Volume 57, Sixty-seventh Congress, special 
session of the Senate convened March 4, 1921. 

Volume 59, Sixty-seventh Congress, second 
session, including separate index. 

Volume 60, Sixty-seventh Congress, third 
session. 

Volume 64, Sixty-ninth Congress, first 
session, including special session of the 
Senate convened March 4, 1925, including 
separate index. 

Volume 66, Seventieth Congress, first ses- 
sion, including separate index. 

Volume 68, Seventy-first Congress, first 
session, including special session cf Congress 
convened March 4, 1925, including separate 
index. 

Volume 70, Seyenty-first Congress, special 
session of the Senate convened July 7, 1930. 

Volume 71, Seventy-first Congress, third 
session. 

Volume 74, Seventy-third Congress, first 
session, including special session of the Sen- 
ate convened March 4, 1933. 

Volume 75, Seventy-third Congress, second 
session, including separate index, 

Volume 76, Seventy-fourth Congress, first 
session. 

Volume 77, Seventy-fourth Congress, sec- 
ond session, 

Volume 78, Seventy-fifth Congress, first 
session. 

Volume 79, Seventy-fifth Congress, second 
session. 

Volume 80, Seventy-fifth Congress, third 
session. 

Volume 81, Seventy-sixth Congress, first 
session. 

Volume 82, Seventy-sixth Congress, third 
session, including separate index. 

Volume 83, Seventy-seventh Congress, first 
session. 

Volume 84, Seventy-seventh Congress, sec- 
ond session. 

Volume 85, Seventy-eighth Congress, first 
session, 

Volume 86, Seventy-eighth Congress, sec- 
ond session. 

Volume 87, Seventy-ninth Congress, first 
session. 

Volume 88, Seventy-ninth Congress, second 
session, including separate index. 

Volume 89, Eightieth Congress, first session, 
including separate indexes. 


Sixty-first Congress, third 
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Volume 90, Eightieth Congress, second ses- 
sion, including separate indexes, 

Sec, 2. The Executive Journals of the Sen- 
ate (except the original and file copies), to- 
gether with indexes, for the following years, 
shall, when printed, be disposed of by the 
Secretary as provided in the first paragraph 
of this resolution; and, when printed, the 
injunction of secrecy now in effect upon any 
of such documents is removed: 

Volume 47, Sixty-third Congress, second 
session. 

Volume 49, Sixty-fourth Congress, first ses- 
sion, including separate index. 

Volume 51, Sixty-fifth Congress, first ses- 
sion, including special session of the Senate 
convened on March 5, 1917. 

Volume 54, Sixty-sixth Congress, first ses- 
sion, including separate index. 

Volume 58, Sixty-seventh Congress, first 
session, including separate index. 

Volume 61, Sixty-seventh Congress, fourth 
session. 

Volume 62, Sixty-eighth Congress, first ses- 
sion, including separate index. 

Volume 63, Sixty-eighth Congress, second 
session. 

Volume 65, Sixty-ninth Congress, second 
session. 

Volume 67, Severtieth Congress, second 
session. 

Volume 69, Seventy-first Congress, second 
session, including separate index. 

Volume 72, Seventy-second Congress, first 
session, including separate index. 

Volume 78, Seventy-second Congress, sec- 
ond session. 

Volume 91, Eighty-first Congress, first ses- 
sion, with part of index. 

Sec. g. Hereafter, not more than 50 copies 
of the Executive Journal for a session of the 
Congress, including the documents desig- 
nated in the foregoing section, shall be 
printed. 


CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIR OF CERTAIN 
PUBLIC WORKS—AMENDMENT 


Mr. TYDINGS submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (H. R. 5472) authorizing the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of cer- 
tain public works on rivers and harbors 
for navigation, flood control, and for 
other purposes, which was ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF NATURAL GAS ACT— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. KERR (for himself and Mr. 
Tuomas of Oklahoma) submitted an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute, 
intended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to the bill (S. 1498) to amend the Natu- 
ral Gas Act, approved June 21, 1938, as 
amended, which was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 398) 
relating to cotton and peanut acreage 
allotments and marketing quotas under 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
as amended, was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINATIONS 
OF MEMBERS OF THE COMMODITY 
CREDIT CORPORATION BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the President of the United States 
has sent to the Senate the nominations 
of members of the Board of Directors of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. The 
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names of the nominees are: William B. 
Crawley, of Alabama; Knox T. Hutchin- 
son, of Tennessee; Elmer F, Kruse, of 
Ohio; Albert J. Loveland, of Iowa; Frank 
K. Woolley, of Indiana; and Ralph S. 
Trigg, of New Mexico. 

The Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry has set 10 o’clock a. m. on Fri- 
day, February 3, for the hearing on the 
nominations. The nominees will be pres- 
ent before the committee if available. 
Anyone who desires to be present, either 
for or against any nomination, will be 
welcome to attend the committee hear- 
ing at 10 o'clock on Friday in the com- 
mittee room of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, in the Senate Office 
Building, 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINATION OF 
GEORGE W. WHITEHURST TO BE UNITED 
STATES DISTRICT JUDGE, NORTHERN 
AND SOUTHERN DISTRICTS OF FLORIDA 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
and in accordance with the rules of the 
committee, I desire to give notice that a 
public hearing has been scheduled for 
Thursday, February 9, 1950, at 10 a. m. 
in room 424, Senate Office Building, upon 
the nomination of Hon. George W. 
Whitehurst, of Florida, to be United 
States district judge for the northern 
and southern districts of Florida to fill 
a new position. At the indicated time 
and place all persons interested in the 
nomination may make such representa- 
tions as may be pertinent. The subcom- 
mittee consists of the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. McCarran], chairman, the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], 
and the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER]. 


ADDRESS BY THE SECRETARY OF THE 
INTERIOR BEFORE THE NEBRASKA 
RECLAMATION ASSOCIATION 


IMr. SALTONSTALL, on behalf of Mr. 
Wherry, asked and obtained leave to have 
printed in the Recorp an address delivered 
by Hon. Oscar L. Chapman, Secretary of the 
Interior, before the Nebraska Reclamation 
Association, at Grand Island, Nebr., Janu- 
ary 26, 1950, which appears in the Appendix.] 


PUBLIO WELFARE NEEDS OF NORTH 
CAROLINA—STATEMENTS BY GOV- 
ERNOR SCOTT AND COMMISSIONER 
OF PUBLIC WELFARE ELLEN WINSTON 


[Mr. HOEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp statements by 
Hon. W. Kerr Scott, Governor of North Caro- 
lina, and Ellen Winston, Commissioner of 
the North Carolina State Board of Public 
Welfare, dealing with the public-welfare 
needs of North Carolina, which appear in 
the Appendix.] 


THE GOVERNMENT'S SOCIAL-SECURITY 
SYSTEM—EDITORIAL FROM OMAHA 
WORLD-HERALD 
[Mr. BUTLER asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 

entitled “The I O U Fraud,” published in 

the Omaha World-Herald of January 26, 

1950, which appears in the Appendix.] 


POTATOES WITHOUT GRAVY—ARTICLE 
BY FERN THOMAS 

[Mrs. SMITH of Maine asked and obtained 

leave to have printed in the Recorp an 

article entitled “Potatoes Without Gravy,” 

written by Fern Thomas and published in 
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the Mars Hill View, of Mars Hill, Maine, 
of January 19, 1950, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


SENATORIAL CANDIDATE IN INDIANA— 
EDITORIAL FROM THE PALLADIUM- 
ITEM AND SUN-TELEGRAM 
[Mr. JENNER asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Rrecorp an edito- 

rial entitled “Confused as to Loyalties?” 
from the Palladium-Item and Sun-Telegram 
of Richmond, Ind., which appears in the 

Appendix.] 


THREAT TO OIL EXPLORATION—EDITO- 
RIAL FROM OIL CITY (PA.) DERRICK 
[Mr. MARTIN asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 

titled “Threat to Oil Exploration,” published 

in the Oil City Derrick of January 26, 1950, 

which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE NATIONAL DEBT—EDITORIAL FROM 
CHRISTIAN UNION HERALD 


Mr. MARTIN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “The National Debt,” published in the 
Christian Union Herald for January 29, 1950, 
which appears in the Appendix. ] 


ATTITUDE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
TOWARD ALGER HISS 

[Mr. BRIDGES asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Mississippi Legislature Rebukes Ache- 
son“ published in the Washington Times- 
Herald of January 28, 1950, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


OUR FOREIGN POLICY—ARTICLE FROM 
THE NEW HAMPSHIRE MORNING UN- 
ION 


[Mr. BRIDGES asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Our Foreign Policy,” written by Betty 
Knowles Hunt and published in the New 
Hampshire Morning Union of January 13, 
1950, which appears in the Appendix.) 


POLICY OF APPEASEMENT OF COMMU- 
NISM IN THE EAST—EDITORIAL FROM 
THE CONCORD MONITOR 
[Mr. BRIDGES asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 

titled “By Default Again,” published in the 

Concord (N. H.) Monitor of January 6, 1950, 

which appears in the Appendix.] 


YOUNG REPUBLICANS SHOW SOUND 
JUDGMENT—EDITORIAL FROM THE 
NEW HAMPSHIRE MORNING UNION 
Mr. BRIDGES asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 

titled ‘Young Republicans Show Sound 

Judgment,” published in the New Hampshire 

Morning Union of January 25, 1950, which 

appears in the Appendix.] 


VISIT BY SENATOR JOHNSON OF COLO- 
RADO TO PANAMA CANAL ZONE—EDI- 
TORIAL FROM THE STAR OF PANAMA 


Mr.McFARLAND. Mr. President, last 
month the chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Jounson], visited the Panama Canal and 
the Canal Zone generally in connection 
with certain legislative proposals pend- 
ing in the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee. During that visit, the 
Senator from Colorado had occasion to 
meet with various officials of the Pana- 
manian Government as well as promi- 
nent businessmen. The Senator from 
Colorado was interviewed by the local 
press during the course of which he 
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emphasized the mutuality of economic 
and political interests of Panama and the 
United States. 

Shortly after the Senator from Colo- 
rado left Panama, there appeared in the 
oldest and most respected of Panamanian 
newspapers, the Star of Panama, a very 
interesting editorial with respect to the 
Senator’s visit. Because I believe that 
this editorial will be of great interest to 
Members of the Senate, I ask unanimous 
consent that the editorial be printed in 
the body of the Recorp, both in its origi- 
nal Spanish as well as in an English 
translation. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the body of 
the Recorp, in its original Spanish and 
in English translation, as follows: 

[From La Estrella de Panama, 19 de Enero de 
1950] 
VISITA CONSTRUCTIVA 


El Senador norteamericano, Epwin C. 
JouNson, ha sintetizado su análisis de la 
situación nacional en una declaración que 
recalca cuatro puntos esenciales: estabili- 
dad política, transportes, comunicaciones y 
nuevas industrias, 

Como prólongo ha dejado establecido el 
Senador EpwIN C. JOHNSON y nos parece 
oportuno dejar constancia de ello, mejores 
relaciones con Panamá, “ya que nosotros las 
necesitamos tanto como ustedes las necesi- 
tan”. Es atinado esto. A Panamá le in- 
teresan, le han de preocupar en cada in- 
stante, las buenas relaciones con los Estados 
Unidos. Pero igualmente, en la misma pro- 
porción, ha de interesar y preocupar a los 
Estados Unidos la cordialidad de esas rela- 
ciones con Panamá, Si conveniente es para 
Panamá tal estado de comprensión, conven- 
iente resulta para los Estados Unidos. 

El primer punto para la autenticidad del 
entendimiento entre los dos paises lo funda- 
menta el Senador JOHNSON en la estabilidad 
politica, Confiesa el caballero que las noti- 
cias publicadas en su pais le habian creado 
un prejuicio: la no existencia de esa estabili- 
dad politica en Panama. Pero he rectificado 
plenamente: la estabilidad politica existe. 
Puede asegurar enfaticamente y en forma de 
convencido que Panamá disfruta de una 
estabilidad política firme”, 

He aquí un hecho concreto y trascendental 
que cristaliza en las palabras del Senador, 

El segundo punto que le parece indispen- 
sable al Sr. JoHNSON para el progreso de 
Panamá, para sus -buenas relaciones con 
Estados Unidos, es un mejor sistema de trans- 
portes. Mejores carreteras y mas amplio el 
sistema de carreteras. Advierte este buen 
amigo de Panamá que hay en el Istmo varios 
caminos buenos, muy buenos, pero se necesi- 
tan muchos más. Como complemento del 
sistema de transportes mencionó el Sr. 
JOHNSON mejores comunicaciones de todo 
orden. Por ultimo indicó la urgencia de 
crear buenas industrias en esta tierra, 
Piensa el amable norteamericano que la 
industria debe ocupar el puesto principal 
en el sistema económico de Panama. 

Es sugestivo y alentador lo dicho por el 
Senador EDWIN C. JOHNSON. Piensa que el 
porvenir de Panamá es brillante y apoya su 
idea en la valiosa posición que nos ofrece el 
destino, asi como en el ansia de mejoramiento 
que pudo apreciar en los panameños. 

No se trata en este caso de la intromisión 
de un personaje extranjero en la politica o 
en el desarrollo de otro pueblo. El Senador 
JOHNSON, buen amigo de Panamá, no ha 
incurrido en lo que la ciencia politica califica 
de intervención, Lo que nuestro ilustre 
huésped ha ofrecido es sencillamente una 
opinion abierta, sincera, noble, en torno a lo 
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que significa Panama y lo que puede con- 
stituir su progreso, Sabidos es que todo 
buen amigo tiene el deber de hablar con 
franqueza a su vecino más próximo. Que se 
hable de lo que se ve, que se juzgue, cimen- 
tando en hechos el juicio, lo que en Panamá 
ocurre, no traduce intervensién en los asun- 
tos propios. El consejo leal, la palabra afec- 
tuosa, constituyen guids, constituyen demo- 
stración de buena voluntad, constituyen sin- 
cera y humana preocupación, 

Por eso nos place lo que ha expresado el 
Senador Epwin C. JOHNSON y nos parece 
oportuno depar constancia de ello, 


(Translation) 
[From the Star of Panama, January 19, 1950] 
A CONSTRUCTIVE VISIT 

The North American Senator, Epwin C. 
Jounson, has synthesized his analysis of the 
national situation in a statement which 
stresses four essential points—political sta- 
bility, transportation, communications, and 
new industries. 

As a prologue Senator JoHNsoNn has estab- 
lished better relations with Panama and it 
seems opportune to us to carry out this idea, 
“since we need them as much as they need 
them.” This is absolutely right. Panama 
is interested and is preoccupied every instant 
in maintaining good. relations with the 
United States, but in the same way the 
United States must be interested and pre- 
occupied in cordial relations with Panama. 
If it is helpful for Panama to have such a 
state of understanding, it will also result 
helpful for the United States. 

The first point for the complete under- 
standing between these two countries, Sen- 
ator JoHNSON stresses, is political stability. 
The gentleman confesses that publicity in 
his country had given him the prejudiced 
idea of the nonexistence of political stability 
in Panama, But he has corrected this er- 
roneous impression greatly—"“political sta- 
bility exists.” 

This is an intuitive and definite act crys- 
tallized in the words of the Senator. 

The second point that seems necessary to 
Senator JOHNSON for the progress of Panama 
and its friendly relations with the United 
States is a better transportation system, 
Better highways and additional highway sys- 
tems are needed. This good friend of Pan- 
ama says that there are on the island several 
good roads, very good—but that more are 
needed to complete the transportation sys- 
tem. Senator JoHNsON mentions better 
communications of all kinds. Finally he in- 
dicated the need for creating good industries 
in this country. This amiable North Amer- 
ican believes that industry should occupy 
the first place in the economic life of Panama, 

What Senator JOHNSON has said is cou- 
rageous and helpful. He thinks that the fu- 
ture of Panama is brilliant and he bases this 
prediction on the valuable geographic posi- 
tion in which fate has placed this country, 
and he tases it also on the desire for better- 
ment which he could appreciate in every 
Panamanian, 

We are not here speaking of the meddling 
of a foreigner in the politics or development 
of another country. Senator JOHNSON, good 
friend of Panama, has not ventured into 
what political science calls “intervention.” 
What our illustrious guest has offered is sim- 
ply a frank opinion—sincere—noble—as to 
what Panama signifies and in what ways she 
may progress. It is well known that all good 
neighbors have the right to speak with 
frankness to their nearest neighbors, to 
speak of what they see. To judge what is 
happening in Panama by carefully selected 

deeds is not intervention in our affairs. 
Legal advice, kind words are guide posts. 
They demonstrate good will, and sincere 
and human concern, 
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REDUCTION OF 20-PERCENT WARTIME 
TAX ON THEATER ADMISSIONS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the ReEcorp a statement prepared by me 
relative to the reduction of the 20-per- 
cent wartime tax on theater admissions, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT By SENATOR WILEY 


Mr. President, I send to the desk a state- 
ment which I have prepared on the subject 
of reduction of the 20-percent wartime tax 
rate on theater admissions. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the text of this statement 
be printed at this point in the body of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


GIVE THE AX TO THE NUISANCE TAX ON 
THEATER ADMISSIONS 


Mr. President, ever since the end of the 
war we have been faced with this question: 
When would Congress meet head-on the 
problem of the obsolete wartime rates on 
excise taxes? When would it give the ax 
to the nuisance tax? We made a promise to 
the American people that when the war was 
over, we would indeed reduce the wartime 
rates. Too often, the promise of the Ameri- 
can Government has been broken to our peo- 
ple and I, for one, feel that there is such a 
thing as keeping one’s promise and main- 
taining the integrity of Uncle Sam. 


WILEY TAX-REPEAL BILL 


"Way back in February 1949, I introduced 
a comprehensive excise-tax-repeal-bill, paral- 
leling that introduced by the distingushed 
leader of the House minority, the Honorable 
JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR., of Massachusetts. 
This bill proposed a reduction in the wartime 
rates on theater admissions, furs, jewelry, 
dues, cosmetics, baby lotions, photo equip- 
ment, electric-light bulbs, etc. 

For one solid year, the Democratic major- 
ity in the Congress has sat on this proposal 
for reduced excise taxes. The Democratic 
majority has piously pleaded that “the Gov- 
ernment’s financial situation would not per- 
mit these taxes to be cut.” At the very same 
time, however, these very members of the 
Democratic majority contradicted them- 
selves by bringing forward suggestions to 
expend additional billions of dollars in 
socialized medicine and other dangerous ex- 
periments. 

The pattern is clear. The more Congress 
spends money, the more difficult it will be, 
if not impossible, to attempt to reduce excise 
and other taxes. 


PRESIDENT OMITTED THEATER TAX REDUCTION 


Now with the start of the second session 
of the Eighty-first Congress, President Tru- 
man has at last gotten on the tax-cut band- 
wagon and has urged repeal of some of the 
nuisance taxes. He omitted, however, 
theater taxes and other taxes from his list 
of levies to be reduced. At the same time he 
coupled his suggestion with a plea he knew 
Congress would definitely not fulfill, a plea 
for increased taxes in other categories. The 
President announced he would veto any ex- 
cise tax repeal bill unless it simultaneously 
provided for an additional billion dollars in 
corporation, estate, gift, and other taxes, 

Now Mr. President, we have a right to ask 
the Democratic majority in the Senate and 
House, “Whom do you think you're kidding? 
Do you really want these excise taxes re- 
pealed? Or is it a phony offer of the admin- 
istration to repeal these excise taxes only in 
the event other taxes are increased? Is that 
appeal strictly fake because you know Con- 
gress will refuse to raise the already heavy 
taxes on American business?” 
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PEOPLE SUPPORT TAX REPEAL 


In previous issues of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, I have attempted to show the grass- 
roots sentiments of the American people in 
opposition to various types of excise taxes. 
I have reprinted the spontaneous letters sent 
to me from druggists, from jewelers, from 
photographers, from beauty shops, and from 
many other businesses and professions which 
find themselves hamstrung by these nuisance 
burdens, 


MOTION-PICTURE INDUSTRY HAS SUFFERED FROM 
EXCISE TAXES 


At this time I should like to invite atten- 
tion to the American motion-picture industry 
which has been tremendously hard hit by the 
20-percent wartime excise taxes on admis- 
sions. And by the industry, I am not re- 
ferring to the producing end in Hollywood 
primarily, but rather to the little fellows, to 
the little motion-picture house operators in 
my own State of Wisconsin and throughout 
the Nation. 

These men have always cooperated, as has 
Hollywood itself, in patriotic drives. Right 
now they are helping in the March of Dimes 
infantile paralysis campaign. Who can for- 
get during the war years their grand coop- 
eration in the various conservation cam- 
paigns? No one can accuse the motion- 
picture industry of failing in its responsi- 
bility to the American public in our hours of 
greatest need. > 


FINE PATRIOTIC RECORD OF ENTERTAINME 
INDUSTRY 

As a matter of fact, the entertainment in- 
dustry in America, as a whole, has always 
led the way in charity efforts, in civic cam- 
paigns, and so on, giving of time, tulent, 
money, and facilities unstintingly. Yes, the 
motion-picture industry has a few black 
sheep (or red ones) and for whom I have 
nothing but contempt. Those black sheep 
have been well publicized. But I dare any 
man to cite any industry which doesn’t have 
an equal number or larger number of ques- 
tionable individuals who have stepped be- 
yond the ethical line. 

But, now, on this direct issue of excise 
taxes on admissions, it is a fact that the 
number of movie patrons has declined in 
considerable part because of this nuisance 
burden. We are aware, of course, of other 
factors which may have partly accounted for 
the decline, such as television, etc. 


HOW CAN INCOME TAXES BE PAID WHEN INCOMES 
DECLINE? 


What the Administration does not seem to 
understand is that conditions which serve to 
reduce the revenue which a private business 
receives—that such conditions reduce by just 
that amount the tax base on which Uncle 
Sam can collect income taxes. How, in 
heaven's name, can a motion-picture opera- 
tor in a town of 10,000, or 20,000, or 30,000, 
pay income taxes to Uncle Sam if he finds 
his house partly deserted much of the oper- 
ating time because people are tired of pay- 
ing through the nose a wartime rate—20 per- 
cent—rather than 10 percent or nothing in 
excise taxes? Already half the States and 
many local governments are taxing admis- 
sions, too. 


CHICAGO MOVIE CONFERENCE RESOLUTION 


I have in my hand a resolution which was 
adopted by the conference committee of the 
motion picture industry last August in Chi- 
cago, urging repeal of this excise tax. The 
organizations represented at that meeting 
included five exhibitor associations with 
members in virtually every one of the Na- 
tion’s 3,000 counties, all 3 of the producer 
associations, and all the crafts and guilds 
in Hollywood which are members of the Mo- 
tion Picture Industry Council, the Trade 
Press Publishers, the Motion Picture Associa- 
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tion of America, and the Society of Inde- 
pendent Motion Picture Producers. 

Obviously, the ones who are hurt the most 
by this nuisance wartime rate are the little 
fellows, who can least afford to be hurt. Yes, 
not only they but the employees in motion- 
picture houses. 

I ask unanimous consent, therefore, that 
the text of the resolution adopted by the 
Chicago conference and sent, to me by Mr. 
Ned E. Depinet, chairman, be printed at this 
point in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD followed 
by quotations from letters and telegrams re- 
ceived by me from theater owners through- 
out Wisconsin. 

I had written to them a special report on 
theater owners’ problems and had invited 
their reactions. The response was immedi- 
ate and gratifying. To a man, the theater 
owners responded with endorsement of my 
effort to rid their industry and other indus- 
tries of this tax burden, 


WHAT WILL RESULT FROM PENDING BILLS? 


Now, a tax-cut amendment to H. R. 3905 
is pending before us in the Senate, and the 
House Ways and Means Committee is start- 
ing hearings on its end. But what actual 
results will occur? Will there be more de- 
lays, more pious promises, more excuses? 
The little men and women of America await 
the answer—the little men for whom the 
the Administration pretends such affection 
but whom it insists on soaking and socking 
with these nuisance taxes. 


Resolution unanimously adopted August 
$1, 1949, at the Chicago conference of the 
following motion-picture industry organiza- 
tions: Allied States Association of Motion 
Picture Exhibitors; Independent Theater 
Owners Association; Metropolitian Motion 
Picture Theaters Association; Motion Picture 
Association of America; Pacific Coast Confer- 
ence of Independent Theater Owners; Society 
of Independent Motion Picture Producers; 
Theater Owners of America; Trade Press 
Publishers; and the Hollywood Motion Pic- 
ture Industry Council composed of Associa- 
tion of Motion Picture Producers, Hollywood 
A. F. of L. Film Council, Independent Mo- 
tion Picture Producers Association, Inde- 
pendent Office Workers, Screen Actors’ Guild, 
Screen Directors’ Guild, Screen Writers’ 
Guild, Society of Motion Picture Art Direc- 
tors. 

Be it resolved, That this conference of mo- 
tion-picture industry organizations goes on 
record for immediate repeal of the wartime 
excise tax on admissions. 4 

It was the solemn promise of our Govern- 
ment that wartime excise taxes would be 
lifted at the end of the war. This promise 
to the American people has not been kept, 
It should be redeemed now. 

Continuation of this tax is harmful to the 
whole economy. It is a drain on purchasing 
power. It hurts the consumer. 

Repeal of this levy would be one of the 
best and fairest ways to put increased pur- 
chasing power in the hands of all people. 

The Congress should not adjourn without 
providing this needed relief. 

We respectfully call upon our Representa- 
tives and Senators in Congress to take action 
without delay. 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM WISCONSIN 

A theater owner in Manitowoc writes: 

“Thank you for your statement on the tax 
bill you proposed, re cutting back wartime 
excise tax rates to peacetime levels. I am 
very much interested. It is a hardship on 
small businesses like ours. Anything you 
are doing for us in this matter is greatly 
appreciated,” 

The owner and manager of Plymouth, 
Wis., theaters stated: 
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“Please accept my thanks for your help in 
legislation relating to the peculiar problems 
of the motion-picture-theater business. 
Your special report arrived this morning and 
was read with interest.” 

From the largest city in Wisconsin—Mil- 
waukee—comes this message: 

“We wish to thank you for your informa- 
tive special report of September 15, 1949, and 
we have noted your interest in our business 
affairs. 

“It is becoming more apparent that some- 

thing must be done to convince the admin- 
istration, and then to have laws legislated 
by the Congress not only to lower the tax on 
amusement admissions, but to eliminate this 
type of taxation entirely. 
By taking a direct percentage of the gross 
sales of any business, without consideration 
of the operating expense in any way, will in 
a short time be disastrous. The gross excise 
tax is certainly a vicious vampire, and it will 
soon place its victims in such a weakened 
position that only a miracle could bring 
about their recovery. 

“On the basis of our investment, which is 
in a 1,200-seat theater, for the first 6 months 
of 1949 we have operated at a net loss of 
$4,095.35, while paying to the Federal Gov- 
ernment $8,847.02 in amusement admissions 
tax. We have found that with this situation 
existing that our existence as an enterprise 
is being threatened, for regardless of our 
operating loss the tax on our gross admis- 
sion sales is in no way lowered. And we 
feel that something must be done soon to 
correct this situation.” 

From a leader in Fond du Lac of a vital 
motion-picture-exhibition organization: 

“I am heartily in accord with your idea on 
admission taxes. I know that Congress is 
aware of these tax problems and what it 
means to our business.” 

From Sparta, Wis.: 

“As small-town exhibitors we feel that 
the passing of this (tax cut) bill will be a 
benefit to the people of our community, as 
well as the millions of other people who at- 
tend the movies. We know that the movies 
are the cheapest and, in many cases, the only 
form of entertainment that some people 
have, so naturally we try to give them as 
much for their money as we possibly can.” 

From Dodgeville, Wis., a telegram com- 
ments: 

“The movies are the common man’s enter- 
tainment, and we feel he should no longer 
be expected to carry this part of the tax 
burden.” 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I desire 
to make an announcement with respect 
to the program that will be followed 
after the Senate votes upon the pending 
business at 3 o’clock this afternoon. 
Following the vote on the joint resolu- 
tion and the amendments thereto we 
will then proceed to the call of the cal- 
endar, beginning with the first bill and 
going through until the last one. 

Mr. WILEY. Today? 

Mr. LUCAS. Following the vote on 
the joint resolution and the amend- 
ments thereto, which will be some time 
shortly after 3 o’clock this afternoon we 
will then proceed to call the calendar 
from the beginning to the end. 

Tomorrow it is planned to proceed to 
the consideration of House bill 4080, Cal- 
endar No, 481, a bill to unify, consoli- 
date, revise, and codify the Articles of 
War. The bill has been reported from 
the Committee on Armed Services. 
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Following that we shall proceed to the 
consideration of Senate bill 2440, Calen- 
dar No. 926, a bill to authorize certain 
construction at military and naval in- 
stallations, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate 
has before it Senate Joint Resolution 
2. There is no limitation of time so far. 
No vote is to be had prior to 3 o'clock, 
From 1 o’clock on the time is equally 
divided. From now until 1 o’clock, if 
any Senator desires recognition, he may 
rise and announce it. The Chair is not 
inviting requests for recognition, but he 
will exercise the authority conferred 


upon him by recognizing any Senator 


who desires to be recognized. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, as we all 
know, we are presumed to vote at 3 
o'clock this afternoon on the pending 
joint resolution. Apparently no Sena- 
tor desires to speak on the resolution. 
If that is the situation, and there is 
nothing to do, the Senator from Illinois 
will move that the Senate take a recess 
until 3 o'clock. 

Mr. LODGE. 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. Seven Senators have ex- 
pressed to me the desire to be heard in 
favor of Senate Joint Resolution 2. 
None of them seems to be in the Cham- 
ber at this precise moment. 

Mr. LUCAS. It is rather strange, 
after we have a quorum call, and the 
business to be transacted deals with the 
yote to be taken this afternoon, that 
seven Senators who are vitally interested 
in this measure are not present to pro- 
ceed to make speeches upon it. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the Senator 
from Maryland. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I should like to an- 
nounce to the Senate that there are on 
the calendar two bills of Nation-wide im- 
portance. One deals with the military 
public-works program, which has been 
well screened. The bill contains only 
about 20 percent of the requests, consist- 
ing only of those in the high priorities. 
It has been on the calendar for about 8 
months. 

A bill dealing with the uniform code of 
military justice has been on the calen- 
dar for a year. If no Senator is pre- 
pared to speak on the unfinished busi- 
ness, I shall be very glad to take up 
either of these bills in the interim, be- 
cause the national defense picture is 
something that may not wait forever un- 
til we consider it. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY, There is no objection 
on my part if the distinguished Senator 
from Maryland can obtain time to pre- 
sent his arguments on the bills to which 
he refers. Then after the vote on the 
unfinished business we could proceed to 
dispose of those bills in one way or the 
other. There will be no objection from 


Mr. President, will the 


me. 
Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, a moment 
ago I made an announcement as to the 
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program. I do not believe that either 
the Senator from Nebraska or the Sen- 
ator from Maryland was present. I 
stated that after the vote at 3 o’clock we 
would then proceed to call the calendar, 
and that following that we would make 
the unfinished business House bill 4080, 
Calendar 481, a bill to unify, consolidate, 
revise, and codify the Articles of War. 
If there is no business to be transacted 
between now and 3 o'clock, it seems td 
me that we might temporarily lay aside 
the pending resolution and take up House 
bill 4080, and do some work in the Senate. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. Could we not resume 
consideration of Senate Joint Resolution 
2atio’clock? I think there are a num- 
ber of Senators who desire to speak, but 
who understand that the speaking time 
begins at 1 o’clock, because of the way 
the unanimous-consent agreement is 
written. According to the unanimous- 
consent agreement the time between one 
and three is to be divided between the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. FERGUSON] 
and myself. I think the reason Senators 
are not prepared to speak at this time 
is that they believe that 1 o’clock is the 
time when the closing arguments will 
begin. Could we not lay aside the un- 
finished business for half an hour and 
resume consideration of it at 1 o’clock? 
I believe that a number of Senators are 
under the impression that that is the 
time to be present to make the brief 
closing arguments. 

Mr. TYDINGS. If the unfinished 
business were temporarily laid aside, 
Senators could get time to speak while 
the other measure was pending, and if 
it were not disposed of before 3 o’clock 
it would go over. That would not stop 
Senators from speaking. Under the 
unanimous-consent agreement the time 
between 1 o’clock and 3 o'clock is to be 
controlled. My thought is that one of 
these bills could be disposed of in not to 
exceed an hour. It has been on the 
calendar for 8 months. It seems to me 
that the world is in such shape that if 
these military projects have a special 
import—and I believe many of them 
have—it might be wise for us to try to 
save Civilization by strengthening our 
defenses, Otherwise, it will make no 
difference what kind of amendment to 
the Constitution we may adopt, if there 
is to be no country here to take care of. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. I am in favor of saving 
civilization. I believe that Senate Joint 
Resolution 2 would accomplish a great 
deal toward saving civilization and im- 
proving it. I am for national defense. 
I am usually for anything the Senator 
from Maryland is for. Would his sug- 
gestion alter the arrangement whereby 
the Senator from Michigan and I control 
the time beginning at 1 o’clock? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Not if there are 
speakers, If there are no speakers, we 
can proceed with the consideration of 
one of the bills to which I refer. If 
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there are speakers prepared to discuss 
Senate Joint Resolution 2, I have no ob- 
jection to their proceeding. 

Mr. LODGE. Would it be in order at 
1 o’clock to ask for the regular order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The order 
which has been entered can be changed 
only by unanimous consent. Under the 
order, the time between 1 o’clock and 3 
o'clock is divided between the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Lope] and the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. FERGUSON]. 
The time is to be controlled by them. Of 
course, they can yield to Senators who 
wish to speak upon any subject; but un- 
less that order is changed, automatically 
the time between 1 o'clock and 3 o'clock 
is controlled. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. LODGE. If a Senator is discuss- 
ing another subject, and the hour of 1 
o’clock arrives, will it be in order for me 
to ask for the regular order and request 
that consideration of the pending ques- 
tion be resumed? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He would 
automatically have to suspend his re- 
marks, unless some Senator having con- 
trol of the time yielded to him further 
so that he could continue. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I think 
I can solve this situation, so far as the 
unanimous-consent agreement is con- 
cerned, as regards the time between 1 
and 3 o’clock today. Unanimous consent 
would be required to change that order, 
and at this time I cannot give such con- 
sent. However, I have no objection to 
having the distinguished Senator from 
Maryland take any time he has now from 
12:30 to 1 o’clock on any of these bills. 

But certainly I would not wish to enter 
into a discussion of any of them, because 
I have already been notified by several 
Senators that they wish to be here. Sol 
would object until a quorum call is had. 
If unanimous consent is requested to set 
the order temporarily aside, I would wish 
to have those Senators present, so that 
they could either object to or approve 
such procedure. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, from 
long experience in the Senate I realize 
that the next half hour will be consumed 
by debating whether to take up the bill. 
Therefore I shall save time by withdraw- 
ing the request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Senate Joint 
Resolution 2 is before the Senate, and is 
open to amendment. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, if no Sen- 
ator desires to speak upon the pending 
joint resolution at this time, I shall move 
that the Senate take a recess until 1 
o’clock, 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, what 
would be the objection to having the 
military public works bill considered by 
the Senate for the half hour between now 
and 1 o’clock, at which time, if it were 
not disposed of, the existing order would 
come into play. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, that is 
exactly the statement and the request 
I made, with the exception that I do not 
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want a vote to be taken on the bill at 
this time. I would certainly insist on 
carrying it over until after 3 o’clock. 
Otherwise we would have to have a 
quorum call so that all Senators who 
are interested in the bill could be pres- 
ent and could hear the debate, and then 
take up the bill after 3 o’clock. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, we 
have just had a quorum call. Are we 
always to wait for Senators who do not 
respond to quorum calls? Are we to wait 
for them until it is convenient for them 
to come to the Senate? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
should like to make this brief response: 
Some Senators who are vitally interested 
in this bill are not on the floor of the 
Senate at this time. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Why could they not 
be called on the telephone? 

Mr. WHERRY. I do not see any ob- 
jection to having the Senator from 
Maryland speak on the bill, anyway. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I do not wish to speak 
on the bill until it is before the Senate. 
Otherwise to speak on the bill would 
simply be wasted effort. If we can pass 
a measure that is vital for the defense of 
the country and can do so in the next 
30 minutes, there is no objection, so far 
as I know. The bill comes to the Sen- 
ate with the unanimous approval of the 
committee, on which there are six Re- 
publicans and seven Democrats. The 
bill has been on the calendar for 7 
months, I have tried to have it con- 
sidered time and time again. The safety 
of America depends to a large extent 
upon keeping up our defenses. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to say 
that I wish very much to cooperate with 
the distinguished Senator from Mary- 
land, but I submit to him that unani- 
mous consent has been given in regard 
to the time when the bill will come up, 
namely, Thursday afternoon, as I under- 
stand, or after the calendar is called 
today. I submit to the Senator that the 
only fair way to proceed is either for 
him to begin discussion of the bill in the 
time allotted to him or else get all the 
interested Senators on the floor, to 
debate the bill. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield to me? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. We have a very full 
calendar and a very important session, 
with a large deficit looming for the 
coming year, and with the prospect of 
having but one appropriation bill, to 
which numerous amendments will be 
offered, and on which considerable de- 
bate will be had. It seems to me to bea 
very bad practice to hold up the business 
of the Senate and of the country because 
some Senator is not on the floor, after a 
quorum call, in view of the entire situ- 
ation which confronts us. 

Certainly it is the duty of Senators to 
be in the Senate Chamber. In my long 
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service I have never asked that a meas- 
ure go over because I could not be in 
attendance in the Senate; and sometimes 
I was caught with engagements which 
were most embarrassing, which teok me 
away when I wanted to be here. 

I think the practice of objecting to the 
consideration of bills, following quorum 
calls, because certain Senators are ab- 
sent, is most obnoxious to the democratic 
processes, and should be abandoned. 

Senators should be present to trans- 
act the business on the floor of the Sen- 
ate; and I protest this kind of practice 
in the democratic process of procedure 
in the Senate of the United States. It 
is our business to be here, to take up 
any kind of proposed legislation when 
time to do so is available. To waste an 
entire hour on nothing, in my opinion, is 
atrocious. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, before I 
yield the floor, let me say that I find that 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON] is now in the 
Chamber, and desires to speak on the 
pending joint resolution. So it will not 
be necessary to take a recess until 1 
o' clock. 

I wish to subscribe wholeheartedly to 
what the Senator from Maryland said a 
moment ago. We have ready on the 
calendar a large number of bills, many 
of which are important. Many of them 
have been reported favorably and unan- 
imously by various committees. Yet 
each time we have a call of the calendar, 
many of such bills have been objected 
to by some Senator. Of course, that is 
perfectly within the right of Senators. 
However, I wish to make one observation, 
which is not in the nature of a threat 
or anything of the sort: Some days ago 
I said we had a certain amount of busi- 
ness todo. We are going to get it done, 
regardless of the fact that this is a cam- 
paign year or regardless of anything else. 
If any Members of the Senate believe 
they are going to slow down the opera- 
tion of the Senate because this is an elec- 
tion year, and if they intend to try to 
have this session of Congress end with- 
out the passage by Congress of a certain 
amount of legislation which the Demo- 
cratic Policy Committee believes is ab- 
solutely necessary and indispensable to 
be enacted, then such Senators have an- 
other guess coming, because we will do 
just what we did last year, Mr. President: 
We will stay here, if the Senator from 
Illinois has his way, until we get things 
done. 

Now I yield the floor to the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from South Carolina is recognized. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator from South Caro- 
lina yield, to permit me to make one brief 
observation? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I ask the Senator to 
do so with the understanding that he 
will not thereby lose the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Yes, I wish to have that understanding. 
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Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, no one 
is more in harmony with the suggestion 
just made by the majority leader than 
I am, so far as concerns completing the 
program. I can assure the majority 
leader that, as we have tione in the past, 
Senators on this side of the aisle are 
ready to take up measures as the ma- 
jority leader announces them and as he 
will announce them for consideration on 
the floor of the Senate. 

Now we are carrying out the program 
exactly as the majority leader has an- 
nounced it on the floor of the Senate. 
If that program is to be changed, I sub- 
mit that under unanimous-consent 
agreements the only fair and honorable 
thing to do is to give Members of the 
Senate notice that the change has been 
made, and give such notice before a 
change is made in the procedure under 
the unanimous-consent agreement or 
order. As minority leader, I shall insist 
upon doing so, because I think that is 
fair and protects every Member of the 
Senate, regardless of whether he is in 
attendance upon a committee or wher- 
ever he may be. That is all I am re- 
questing. > 

I wish to assure the majority leader 
that the minority stands ready at any. 
time to proceed with any program the 
Senator from Illinois announces, but 
when it is once announced, I think it 
ought to be carried out to the letter, or 
else that plenty of time be given, in order 
that Senators may be placed on notice 
and may be present to consider the other 
measures when a change is made. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Carolina yield 
for 1 minute? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from South Carolina yield to 
the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
ziek, if I may do so without losing the 

oor. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I am 
going to take 30 seconds only, but I want 
to protest against the suggestion of 
postponing proposed legislation because 
Senators are absent. Their absence is 
absolutely no excuse for the nonconsid- 
eration of important legislation at this 
session of the Congress. I do not think 
important legislation ought to be con- 
sidered when we are rushed with a mul- 
titude of bills, in the last 2 months of 
the session. We now have time, and it is 
the business of Senators to be on the 
floor of the Senate and to act on the bills, 
if they are interested in them. I shall 
protest every postponement in the fu- 
ture that is based on the fact that some 
Senator is absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from South Carolina has the floor. 
PROPOSED CHANGE IN METHOD OF 

ELECTION OF PRESIDENT AND VICE 

PRESIDENT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. J. Res. 2) propos- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States providing for the elec- 
tion of President and Vice Fresident. 
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Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Mr. President, I desire to make a few re- 
marks in behalf of Senate Joint Res- 
olution 2, introduced by the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Lopez! on January 5, 1949. 

The resolution proposes an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States abolishing the electoral college, 
and providing for the counting of elec- 
toral votes for the President and Vice 
President in proportion to the popular 
vote. 

Proposals of this kind have been be- 
fore the Congress since 1797, only 10 
years after the Constitutional Conven- 
tion itself. The resolution before the 
Senate today is similar to Senate Joint 
Resolution 200 of the Eightieth Con- 
gress, which was reported favorably by 
the Judiciary Committee on May 3, 1948. 

Extensive hearings have been held on 
the joint resolution. I am sure every 
Senator will find in the printed hearings 
a wealth of argument in behalf of the 
adoption of this constitutional amend- 
ment, The distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts presented to this body, on 
January 25, most comprehensive and 
detailed analysis, together with the pros 
and cons, of Senate Joint Resolution 2, 
and also a résumé of history leading up to 
the present discussion of this proposed 
amendment. 

I shall, therefore, confine my remarks 
to certain facts which I consider of 
prime importance to the country as a 
whole and also to my beloved section, the 
South. 

It is indeed gratifying to me that the 
first proposal for such a constitutional 
amendment was made by a South Caro- 
linian, Representative William L. Smith, 
on January 6, 1797. I am interested in 
seeing that this resolution is given favor- 
able consideration for a number of rea- 
sons, several of which I shall discuss in 
detail. 

The electoral college permits and in- 
vites irresponsible control and domina- 
tion by small organized minority groups 
within the large pivotal States. These 
-groups have become more and more po- 
litically conscious. In many instances 
they have no political alinements, or 
philosophy as such, but are simply up 
for sale to the highest bidder. To en- 
courage economic, racial, and religious 
group consciousness and group action, 
as I see it, is a dangerous, undemocratic 
practice. 

We have recently become alarmed over 
the activities of the Communist Party in 
the United States. Only last year I had 
‘the privilege of joining with the distin- 
guished junior Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Munpt] in sponsoring a bill, 
S. 2311, designed to halt the rapid prog- 
ress of this party in the United States, 
It, along with other minority groups, has 
its greatest following and influence in 
the large political States. 

Mr. President, we, in the South, highly 
resent the fact that both parties will 
spend a hundred times as much money 
to get the Negro vote in Harlem and that 
the vote of a Negro there is worth a hun- 
dred times as much on the national po- 
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litical scene as the vote of a white man 
from South Carolina, 

We do not believe it is fair or honest or 
democratic to place such a high premium 
on such a few votes because they happen 
to be from a section in Chicago, Detroit, 
or New York. 

Political parties and political bosses 
can never resist the temptation of mak- 
ing undue appeals to minority groups 
whose votes mean the balance of power 
and the election of Presidents. 

Let me quote from the CoNGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD, January 25, pages 883-884, a sec- 
tion of the discussion by the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts, re- 
garding what he calls the “pressure group 
evil,” as follows: 


Now, let me come to what I eall the 
pressure-group evil. One of the most serious 
charges against the unit-rule aspect of our 
present system is the undeniable fact that 
it not only permits but actually encourages 
and invites the domination of presidential 
campaigns by small, organized, well-dis- 
ciplined minority or pressure groups within 
the large so-called pivotal States. These 
pressure groups may or may not be organized 
into splinter parties with candidates of 
their own in the field, but whether they go 
under a party label or whether they simply 
operate as a bloc of votes, their influence is 
frequently a key factor in determining 
whether all of a State’s electoral votes will 
go to one or the other of the major party 
candidates. 

The fact that pressure groups do hold a 
balance of power in States where the contest 
between the two major parties is close—and 
I call attention to the situation in New 
York State in the 1948 election, where Henry 
Wallace's party certainly exercised very great 
power—is an evil of the unit-rule system 
that has far-reaching but understandable 
effects. It causes both of the major parties 
to give undue attention to the demands and 
programs of relatively unimportant groups 
or factions. Because of the strategic posi- 
tion which these groups may occupy, even 
though in the over-all national scene the 
particular group may not be numerically im- 
portant, they may be the vital pivot upon 
which a large bloc of electoral votes will 
turn, Hence, the major parties feel it neces- 
sary to make large concessions and enter 
strong bids for their support. 


And again from the speech of the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts appearing in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of January 
25, on page 885, is the following: 

It would discourage the prevailing ten- 
dency to nominate presidential candidates 
only from among the residents of those 
States having a large electoral vote. The 
danger and detriment to the general wel- 
fare is obvious when the field of presiden- 
tial possibjlities is so restricted. The whole 
Nation should be the field from which to 
select Presidents, 


I am quoting from the remarks of the 
Senator from Massachusetts, because he 
comes from a large State. Were I to 
make a similar statement, it would be 
said, “The Senator from South Caro- 
lina is speaking thus because he comes 
from a small State.” I continue the 
quotation: 

It would effectively and substantially re- 
duce the undue influence which balance- 
of-power minority, pressure, or “splinter” 
factions exercise in the large pivotal States 
and the big cities. No longer would these 
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groups be capable of swinging large blocs 
of electoral votes—and perhaps the elec- 
tion. These factions, if they enter the arena 
of presidential politics at all, would have to 
do so purely on the basis of their own merit, 
They would be no stronger than the num- 
ber of votes actually cast for them. Be- 
cause their numbers are small, they would 
in all probability receive little national at- 
tention. Their frequently assumed role of 
pivot in key States would no longer give 
them their presently exaggerated impor- 
tance. 


The amendment, Mr. President, would 
follow the present provision of the Con- 
stitution in leaving the question of the 
qualifications of voters to the States. It 
would require no uniformity of qualifi- 
cations as among the different States, 
This provision is highly important to me 
because I thoroughly detest and will 
fight against any invasion of States’ 
rights in any form, 

In the past and at the present time, 
presidential campaigns are not prose- 
cuted in the nondoubtful or strongly 
one-party States. Neither of the major 
parties is sufficiently concerned to wage 
an educational or constructive campaign 
in these States because they know that 
they either are certain to win, or they 
do not have a chance to win. This sit- 
uation has resulted in unfair distribu- 
tion of projects in certain one-party 
States. 

I believe that under the amendment 
proposed by the pending resolution oll 
the States would gain more recognition 
for their outstanding men as possible 
candidates for President and Vice Pres- 
ident. 

The objective under the present sys- 
tem is to choose someone from a highiy 
doubtful State or a highly populated 
State because of the desire to capture 
the full electoral vote of that State. 

Mr. President, there was what I con- 
sider one major pitfall in the present 
resolution, in that it provided for the 
election of the President and Vice Pres- 
ident by mere plurality of the popular 
vote. I do not believe that a nomi- 
nee should be named to the highest office 
in this land to rule with the broad and 
extended powers that, of necessity, under 
certain conditions, must be granted to 
this office by the Congress, unless he has 
received the endorsement of at least 40 
percent of the voters of the Nation. It 
would have been possible under this 
resolution for minority parties to take 
control of the government while having 
received only 25 percent of the populer 
vote cast. I agree that history has 
shown us that it is possibly to elect a 
man to the highest office in this land 
with as little as 39 percent of the popu- 
lar vote. In this connection, however, 
it must be remembered that it has been 
agreed that under the present system the 
popular vote means very little, and that 
the electoral vote elects the President. 
The present requirements are that a 
nominee must receive a majority of the 
electoral vote. 

I had offered an amendment to the 
pending resolution which provided that 
if a nominee to the office of President 
did not receive at least 40 percent of the 
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whole number of electoral votes, then 
the House of Representatives would 
choose, as provided under the present 
system, the President and Vice Presi- 
dent. Iam happy to learn that yester- 
day the authors of the resolution agreed 
to a similar amendment offered by the 
able Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas] 
providing that if a nominee did not re- 
ceive at least 40 percent of the whole 
number of electoral votes, then from the 
persons having the two highest numbers 
of electoral votes for President, the Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives 
sitting in joint session should choose im- 
mediately, by ballot, the President. 

I am confident that this amendment 
is an adequate safeguard and will do 
away with the formation of so-called 
splinter parties. 

It is my earnest hope that this reso- 
lution and the Lucas amendment will be 
favorably acted on by the Senate body 
this afternoon, because I believe it will 
do a great deal of good for our Nation. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
recently asked the distinguished junior 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. FERGUSON] 
if it would be permissible if, during the 
time scheduled for debate, I might have 
10 minutes of the time allotted to the 
Senator from Michigan, and he has in- 
formed me that that is possible. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time 
will not be divided and allotted until 1 
o'clock. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have sent to the desk an amendment 
which I intend to offer. It is in the na- 
ture of a substitute for Senate Joint 
Resolution 2, which is a joint resolution 
proposing an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States, providing for 
the election of the President and the 
Vice President. My amendment would 
strike out the resolving clause of Senate 
Joint Resolution 2 and the text of that 
resolution, and would insert in lieu there- 
of my provision for the direct election 
of the President and the Vice President 
of the United States by popular vote. 

I want at the outset, Mr. President, to 
pay my tribute to Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 2 as a definitive step in the direction 
of greater democratization of our elec- 
toral process. It is in that vein that I 
shall support that amendment, should 
the substitute amendment which I pro- 
pose be defeated and the Lodge amend- 
ment comes to the floor for a vote. It is 
my profound feeling, however, that the 
amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Massachusetts is thoroughly in- 
adequate. The brunt of the case against 
the present method of electing a Presi- 
dent and a Vice President is that it allows 
a candidate to be chosen President of the 
United States even though he did not 
receive approval by popular vote. I sug- 
gest, therefore, that those who realize 
the dangers to democratic institutions 
in America arising from such a defect 
in our basic law should join with me in 
support of the amendment which I 
propose to offer, since under the provi- 
sions of the Lodge amendment it would 
still be possible for a candidate for 
President of the United States to be 
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defeated for office even though he 
should receive a majority of the popular 
vote. 

Both the procedure as it now exists, 
and the procedure as it would exist should 
the Lodge amendment be enacted, would 
permit a minority President to be elected. 
T realize that such a contingency would 
be far less likely under the Lodge amend- 
ment than under the present system, and 
that is why I would support it. But if 
one of the arguments used by the pro- 
ponents of Senate Joint Resolution 2 is 
that the present system may conceivably 
result in a minority President, then I say 
we should be formulating a constitutional 
provision which would eliminate once 
and for all any possibility of a minority 
President. 

There is no reason, Mr. President, why 
one American should have a vote which 
counts for more than that of a fellow- 
American. To prevent a citizen in New 
York or California or Pennsylvania or 
Ohio or Minnesota from having a vote 
equal to his fellow-American in Nevada 
or Delaware, or any other similar citizen, 
is not only inequitable, but violates the 
democratic process. The Lodge amend- 
ment does not eliminate this funda- 
mental inequity in that it would give, on 
the basis of the 1948 election statistics, 
a voter in Nevada as much weight as 
four in Colorado, or five in Pennsylvania, 
or almost eight in California. This is due 
to the fact that the Lodge amendment, 
even though it abolishes the electoral 
college—a desirable end—continues to 
count electoral votes by States. The 
amendment I propose, Mr. President, 
would give every American an equal vote 
with his fellow American regardless of 
the State in which he may reside. 

The present constitutional defects in 
the method of electing the President and 
the Vice President of the United States 
have clearly been demonstrated during 
the course of the hearings before the 
Judiciary Committee on Senate Joint 
Resolution 2, and they are supported by 
the report of that committee, Report No. 
602, and ably presented by the Senator 
from Massachusetts on the floor of the 
Senate. 

From the very beginning of our con- 
stitutional development, Mr. President, 
our present electoral system was under 
severe attack by advocates of democratic 
practices. During the days of the Con- 
stitutional Convention, Madison and 
Benjamin Franklin chose to speak for a 
direct election of the President of the 
United States, and agreed to the electoral 
college system under protest. Since that 
day, repeated efforts have been made to 
democratize our presidential election 
procedure. The first annual message of 
President Andrew Jackson on December 
8, 1829, declared: “To the people belongs 
the right of electing their Chief Magis- 
trate.” He declared that “the first prin- 
ciple of our system is that the majority 
is to govern,” and urged an amendment 
to the Constitution. He said: 

In this, as in all matters of public con- 
cern, policy requires that as few impedi- 
ments as possible should exist to the free 
operation of the public will. Let us then 
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endeavor so to amend our system that the 
Office of Chief Magistrate may not be con- 
ferred upon any citizen, but in pursuance of 
a firm expression of the will of the majority. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 
1 o'clock having arrived, the time from 
now on is to be controlled by the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. LopcE] and 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. FER- 
cuson]. The Chair understands the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. FERGUSON] 
yields 10 minutes to the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Minnesota is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask at this time if it would 
be possible for me to have 10 minutes 
of the time allotted to the side of the 
Senator from Massachusetts under the 
unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. LODGE. I shall be glad to grant 
the Senator that much time, although 
the time is now getting short. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
arrangement, the Senator from Minne- 
sota will be recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts. 

Mr. President, history has demon- 
strated that the fears expressed by our 
fathers were well founded. An analysis 
of a few incidents in American history 
suffices to demonstrate the basic defects 
of our present constitutional system. 
Three Presidents of the United States 
have been elected to office in spite of 
the fact that they received a smaller 
popular vote numerically than did their 
opponents. I refer to the election of 
President Adams in 1824, President Hayes 
in 1876, and President Harrison in 1888. 

In the election of 1824, the American 
people faced the choice of electing An- 
drew Jackson, his nearest opponent, 
John Quincy Adams, William H. Craw- 
ford, or Henry Clay. There were four 
candidates in the field, and because of 
that fact the leading candidate, Andrew 
Jackson, who led his nearest opponent, 
John Quincy Adams, by about 50,000 
votes, nevertheless lacked a majority 
over his three opponents. In view of 
the fact that no candidate received a 
majority vote, the election was thrown 
into the House of Representatives under 
the terms of our Constitution. In the 
House of Representatives, intrigue and 
manipulation took place and, as a re- 
sult, John Quincy Adams, the minority 
choice, was elected President of the 
United States, in spite of the fact that. 
Andrew Jackson received 50,000 more 
votes out of the 460,000 votes cast. 

The Hayes-Tilden contest of 1876 was 
another illustration of our constitutional 
electoral college defect, Mr. President. 
Mr. Hayes received 264,292 votes less 
than Tilden. The total for each was 
4,036,998 votes cast for Hayes, and 4,- 
300,590 for Tilden. This time, because 
of the fact that under our Constitution 
the people of the United States do not 
elect the President of the United States, 
Hayes was elected President through se- 
curing a majority of one vote in the 
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Electoral Commission which was cre- 
ated to settle the contest in 1876. 

Again in 1888 Grover Cleveland was 
defeated for President, even though he 
received more popular votes than Ben- 
jamin Harrison. The vote in this elec- 
tion was 5,556,543 for Cleveland, and 
5,175,582 for Harrison, with a total of 
12,000,600 votes cast. This, too, was due 
to the operation of the electoral-college 
system. 

Again I wish to recall the fact that 
at the time of the debates on the Consti- 
tution, and during the period of the Con- 
stitutional Convention, the gentleman 
who was often referred to as the Father 
of the Constitution, James Madison, 
was a strong proponent of direct election 
of the President. The man who might 
well be classified as the philosopher and 
conciliator of the Constitution, Benjamin 
Franklin, was likewise a strong pro- 
ponent of popular election of the Presi- 
dent. One of our Presidents, who served 
with distinction, and was known to rep- 
resent the people’s will, in fact, who was 
often spoken of as having a mandate 
from the people, Andrew Jackson, in his 
first message to the Congress in his first 
term as President proposed the direct 
election of the President as a means of 
democratizing the American election 
process. 

The electoral-college vote is no indi- 

cation of the popular vote. The require- 
ment for the electoral college was writ- 
ten into the Constitution in an era, Mr. 
President, which was fearful of popular 
rule, and is an attempt to substitute a 
rule of the elite for a rule of the majority. 
Even this plan of our constitutional 
fathers, however, never operated as it 
was originally intended. In fact, the 
electoral college has not resulted in a 
rule of the elite in any sense; it has, in 
fact, resulted, on occasion, in the rule of 
a minority without any particular virtue 
attached to it, and has on other occa- 
sions merely meant election by tabula- 
tion, however imperfect. 
The American people, Mr. President, 
have a right to elect the President of the 
United States. In my opinion, that right 
is not only borne out by the logic of our 
democratic processes but it is also testi- 
fied to by those who have been the au- 
thors and the creators of our constitu- 
tional system. 

The American people must be given a 
legal voice and the right ultimately to 
decide who the President of the United 
States should be. The constitutional 
amendment which I propose, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is designed to do just that. It is 
designed to take one more step toward 
enlarging the area of choice for the 
American people and toward greater de- 
mocracy. 

It is in line with the same kind of ad- 
vance on the democratic front as the di- 
rect election of United States Senators. 
The original Constitution provided for 
the selection of Senators by the legisla- 
tures of the respective States. It became 
the determined will of the American 
people that Senators should be elected by 
direct popular vote, and it appears to me 
that a maturing democracy would wish 
to see the Chief Magistrate, who occu- 
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pies the highest office in the gift of the 
people, the most important office in the 
world, elected by a majority vote of the 
election constituency, 

The electoral college cannot accurately 
refiect the wishes and preferences of the 
American voters. I have already de- 
scribed in detail the three flagrant illus- 
trations of the thwarting of American 
popular will in presidential elections. 
There are other illustrations, however, 
which lead to conclusions equally as crit- 
ical of our present Constitution. In 1912 
Woodrow Wilson received 82 percent of 
the electoral vote, but he received only 
42 percent of the popular vote. Here, 
indeed, was a relatively close election, 
but to read the electoral vote would cre- 
ate an illusion that the election was in 
fact a landslide. In this election Wood- 
row Wilson received 1 electoral vote for 
each 145,000 popular votes, and Taft re- 
ceived only 1 electoral vote for each, 
435,000 popular votes. 

In 1923 John W. Davis received 
6,000,000 popular votes from which he 
received no electoral votes. From 
2,000,000 other popular votes, however, 
he received 136 electoral votes. The 
same disparity took place in 1932, when 
out of the 15,800,000 votes cast for Her- 
bert Hoover, more than 13,600,000 of 
them brought no electoral votes. In 1936 
Franklin Roosevelt received 98 percent of 
the electoral vote, even though he re- 
<r only 60 percent of the popular 
vote, 

Here we have illustrations, Mr. Presi- 
dent, of 6,000,000 voters in the 1924 elec- 
tion whose votes for John W. Davis did 
not count, and never earned for him any 
electoral votes. And again in 1932 13,- 
600,000 Americans, Mr. President, found 
that their votes did not count, and they 
in turn gave their candidate, Herbert 
Hoover, no electoral votes. 

Mr. President, we are told that since 
the electoral college is but a formality, 
why not preserve that formal identifica- 
tion with the age of our fathers? The 
electoral college, however, is not a mere 
formality. It is a stark reality. Like the 
human appendix, the electoral college is 
useless, unpredictable, and a possible 
center of inflammation. It stands con- 
stantly in the minds of Americans as a 
threat to popular rule. The influence of 
the electoral-vote system is always found 
in a presidential campaign from the pre- 
nomination stage until the final returns 
are in. So long as the Constitution re- 
mains unchanged on this vital issue, the 
possibilities of the popular will being 
ignored, the possibilities of confusion, re- 
main ever present. 

I digress for a moment to point out 
that the two major political parties in 
considering a potential candidates for the 
office of President and for the office of 
Vice President frequently give more con- 
sideration to the area the individuals 
come from than as to the capacities or 
the abilities they might have or possess 
to serve as Chief Executive and as Vice 
President. In other words, the key 
States of which we often speak, in which 
a large electoral vote is available, have 
been a controlling force in the prenomi- 
nation stage of political party conven- 
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tions, and in political determination for 
the strategy of an election. Likewise the 
electoral-college system continues to 
plague the Nation with what may well 
be called a one-party system. Those who 
wish to register their objection to a par- 
ticular administration in some areas of 
the country find it practically impossible 
to do so because of the inability to count 
a vote, for example, in some of the South- 
ern States, for the Republican Party. It 
is not exactly my purpose to plead the 
cause of strengthening the Republican 
Party to undue power, but it appears to 
me that if a man wishes to vote for an 
opposition candidate in an election, he 
should have his vote tallied, and his vote 
should mean something. 

The American people have a right to 
elect their President by direct popular 
vote, just as they now enjoy the right to 
elect their governors by direct popular 
vote. For the past 160 years we in the 
United States have made a steady march 
toward greater and greater democracy 
by the election process. By developing 
a political party system, we transformed 
the electoral college from a college of the 
elite to a political tabulator, even though 
our history is still replete with proof that 
it frequently is an inaccurate tabulator. 

I may go back into the American his- 
tory again to point out, Mr. President, 
that the American electoral-college sys- 
tem, as it was originally conceived, was 
an effort to remove the office of the 
Chief Magistrate from the popular con- 
trol of the American people. The elec- 
toral-college system was even an effort to 
remove it from what might be called 
partisan conflict. After the first Presi- 
dent, Washington, we had the develop- 
ment of a two-party system. At the 
time of the election we had the so-called 
Federalists who composed the one party 
in the original election of George Wash- 
ington. Following his second term the 
Jeffersonian Democrats lined up against 
the so-called Federalists. The Federal- 
ist Party later faded out of the picture, 
Remnants of it became the Whig Party 
which at a still later stage became the 
Republican Party. 

The political-party structure in Amer- 
ica was a unique means developed by the 
American people in their desire for pop- 
ular rule to eliminate the effectiveness of 
the electoral-college system as it had 
been originally intended. 

Again I wish to call the attention of 
our colleagues who are with us on the 
fioor at this hour that the men who were 
primarily responsible for the structure of 
our constitutional system, the men who 
played the greatest part in it, those 
whose names we remember with the 
greatest respect as members of the Con- 
stitutional Convention, James Madison 
and Benjamin Franklin, were the chief 
proponents of the direct election of 
President. So let no one say the pro- 
posal I submit is a new idea. Let no one 
feel that it is a departure which goes be- 
yond the intent and the purpose of the 
creators of the Constitution, because, in 
fact, the electoral-college system was 
considered at its best to be a miserable 
compromise at the time it was incorpo- 
a into the Constitution of the United 
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Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. NEELY. Ifully agree with every- 
thing the able Senator from Minnesota 
has said. Ifavor hisamendment. But 
I fear that if it should be adopted, the 
resolution itself would be defeated. Can 
the Senator allay my apprehensions on 
this point? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, first 
of all, I may say to my good friend, the 
Senator from West Virginia, that the 
junior Senator from Minnesota is not 
even of the opinion that his amendment 
is going to be adopted. However, I wish 
it could be adopted, because I think it 
provides an appropriate way of conduct- 
ing elections for the offices of President 
of the United States and Vice President 
of the United States. I recognize that 
the proposal for the direct election of the 
President has been fought over and been 
the subject of contest in American his- 
tory for years. I feel that my amend- 
ment offers an approach we need to be 
considering and working on. 

I have told many of my colleagues on 
the floor of the Senate that should my 
amendment be defeated, it is my inten- 
tion to support the so-called Lodge 
amendment, because I think it is a step 
in the right direction. I think it repre- 
sents definitive progress. I recognize 
that we sometimes have to inch along 
when some of us would like to gallop 
along. I am perfectly willing to make 
that kind of a compromise. But I feel 
that as we make compromises we ought 
to state the principle around which com- 
promises should be determined. In other 
words, to compromise on the basis of the 
electoral system is not a compromise. 
That is no compromise at all. The elec- 
toral-college system in its very beginning 
was at its best a miserable compromise in 
an almost impossible situation. It re- 
sulted from a problem in the Constitu- 
tional Convention which almost wrecked 
the convention. 3 

Therefore, I have two purposes in pre- 
senting the amendment. First of all, it 
is my purpose to appeal for support and 
ask the Members of the United States 
Senate to line up behind the principle of 
majority rule, to line up behind the prin- 
ciple of direct government by the con- 
sent of the governed, and to get behind 
the principle of popular rule. I recog- 
nize that the possibilities of favorable 
action are very limited. I realize some 
of the practical difficulties we encounter 
in this sort of debate. However, I think 
it is important that we understand what 
the true principle in a democratic society 
ought to be. The true principle is, first, 
majority rule with a clear definition and 
respect of minority rights as protected 
bylaw. Under the amendment proposed 
by the junior Senator from Minnesota 
every vote will count; all the minority 
votes will count and all the majority 
votes will count. 

Mr. President, there is hardly any sys- 
tem of electing a President which, theo- 
retically at least, is more undemocratic 
than the electoral-college system, which 
literally throws away millions of votes 
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of citizens who have just as strong con- 
victions as to the rightness of their deci- 
sion as the majority that may be demon- 
strated by the electoral college. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I will say to the 
Senator that I have only 2 minutes re- 
maining in which to complete my state- 
ment, If I can conclude my statement 
in less than 2 minutes, I shall be very 
glad to yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. Very well. I shall wait. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, as I 
have stated, the American people have 
a right to elect their President by direct 
popular vote, just as they now enjoy the 
right to elect their governors by direct 
popular vote. For the past 160 years we 
in the United States have made a steady 
march toward greater and greater de- 
mocracy. By developing a political-party 
system, as I pointed out, we transformed 
the electoral college from a college of the 
elite to a political tabulator, even though 
our history is still replete with proof that 
it frequently is an inaccurate tabulator. 
By constitutional amendment we ex- 
tended the right of franchise to our 
women. By constitutional amendment 
we have strengthened our democratic 
process further by providing that Sena- 
tors of the United States should be elect- 
ed by the people and not by State legis- 
latures. 

We have been continually reasserting 
our faith in democracy by proclaiming 
that the people themselves have the right 
to rule themselves; that they have the 
right to elect their representatives and 
their leaders; that we place our faith in 
the judgment of the people more than in 
the judgment of any elite. Here indeed 
is the essential lifeblood of democracy 
which distinguishes it from any form of 
totalitarianism. 

I may say at this time that once Theo- 
dore Roosevelt was asked a question 
about the principle of majority rule. 
He made an answer to the effect that 
in the long run any majority will make 
fewer mistakes than any selected minor- 
ity. Personally and congenitally it is 
impossible for me to understand how 
the elite can feel that somehow or other 
some people, by reason of some strange 
quirk of their personality or geograph- 
ical situation, have a greater insight 
into how to be the masters or how to 
govern other people. The American 
people have the right to elect the Presi- 
dent of the United States. More than 
any other public official, he is all the 
people’s representation. To perpetuate 
a system under which a minority candi- 
date can be elected President of the 
United States is to negate the people’s 
will. I urge the Senate to approve my 
amendment and allow the people of the 
United States, though constitutional 
ratifying conventions in the States, to 
decide this issue. 

Mr. TAFT. Has the Senator’s time 
expired? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think there is 
about a half minute left. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Minnesota has ex- 
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Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I yield 10 
minutes to the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. NEELY]. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President— 

New occasions teach new duties; 

Time makes ancient good uncouth; 

They must upward still, and onward, 

Who would keep abreast of truth. 


All who approve this wise New England 
doctrine; all who yearn for political re- 
form; and all who believe in government 
by the people should be deeply grateful 
to the able Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Lopce] for having introduced the 
pending joint resolution and for having, 
with the industry of the busy little bee, 
the persistence of the English bulldog, 
and the patience of a hundred patri- 
archal Jobs, brought to the day and hour 
of senatorial decision his praiseworthy 
proposal to deliver the Nation from the 
antiquated nuisance known as the elec- 
toral college. 

Mr. President, the eminent Scottish 
philosopher, David Hume, in his essay 
on the rise of arts and sciences, included 
a profound observation which is adopted 
as a text for my remarks. These were 
Mr. Hume’s relevant words: 

To balance a large state or society, whether 
monarchical or republican, on general laws, 
is a work of so great difficulty that no human 
genius, however comprehensive, is able by 
the mere dint of reason and reflection to 
effect t. The judgments of many must 
unite in the work; experience must guide 
their labor; time must bring it to perfection; 
and the feeling of inconveniences must cor- 
rect the mistakes which they inevitably fall 
into in their first trials and experiments. 


The object of Senate Joint Resolution 
No. 2 is to terminate certain hardships 
arising from mistakes made by the fa- 
mous fifty-five who, on the 14th of May 
1787, assembled in Philadelphia to revise 
the Articles of Confederation. 

The constitutional amendment which 
the resolution proposes would, if ratified, 
consummate these reforms: 

First, abolish the ghost office of presi- 
dential elector and confirm the right of 
the people to elect the President and 
Vice President of the United States. 

Second, eliminate the undemocratic 
and curiously circumscribed power of 
the House of Representatives to umpire 
presidential elections deadlocked be- 
cause no candidate had received a ma- 
jority of the electoral votes. It would 
require elections to be decided on the 
basis of the highest number of electoral 
votes received. In the unlikely event of 
an electoral-vote tie, the decision would 
be in favor of the recipient of the largest 
number of popular votes. 

Third, it would annul the unit rule 
under which, in most States, all the elec- 
toral votes are awarded the candidate 
who receives a plurality of the popular 
vote. The amendment would require the 
electoral vote to be apportioned in ac- 
cordance with the popular vote. The 
candidate who had the greatest number 
of such votes would receive the greatest 
number of electoral yotes, but he would 
not receive them all. 

SOME OF THE EVILS OF THE ELECTORAL COLLEGE 


On no problem did the Convention of 
1787 expend more time and effort than 
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on that of devising a suitable method of 
choosing a President. With no provision 
of the Constitution did its authors ex- 
press greater satisfaction than they 
voiced concerning the method finally de- 
vised for selecting the Chief Executive 
of the Republic. As Hamilton pointed 
out in the Federalist, it was the only part 
of the great charter which was not con- 
demned by its opponents. But history 
proves that since the days of Hamilton 
this clause of the Constitution has cre- 
ated many difficulties. Every political 
signboard proclaims that it is now, and 
if not modified, will continue to be a 
grave menace to our domestic tranquil- 
lity and peace. 

The constitutional scheme provided 
for the selection of the President by what 
is commonly called the electoral college. 
It was assumed that each State would 
choose as its members of the college men 
of mature wisdom and experience who, 
animated only by pure patriotism, would 
make the proper choice. The critical 
fact is that these electors were supposed 
to exercise their individual judgment 
without regard to the popular will. The 
average person was not deemed capable 
of deciding questions of great public im- 
portance. To each State was reserved 
the right to choose its electors by any 
method it saw fit to adopt. 

In accordance with these generally 
accepted views colleges of this type were 
twice created and on both occasions the 
Presidency was awarded to the immortal 
Washington. 

In 1796 the third college was elected, 
largely on party lines; and the fourth, 
in 1800, was elected entirely on such 
lines. From then until now the members 
of the College of Sages have, in general, 
been denied all independence of action, 
Yet for a hundred and fifty years we have 
been saddled with the old and outmoded 
procedure whereby the voter’s choice is 
expressed through men who ordinarily 
have little more than average intelli- 
gence, experience, and education and 
who, in any event, are pledged in ad- 
vance to vote for a designated candidate. 

Although comparisons are always 
odious, and sometimes dangerous, I 
nevertheless venture to compare the elec- 
toral college to the vermiform appendix. 
In ages past it may have served a useful 
physiological purpose, but now it consti- 
tutes a peril to life and a menace to 
health. Just as appendicitis may be 
either acute or chronic, so also the polit- 
ical appendicitis to which the electoral 
college may give rise may take the form 
of either a mild attack or a fatal 
peritonitis. 

That danger is real and not academic. 
The elector is not legally bound to vote 
for the candidates of his party for Pres- 
ident or Vice President. He may, if he 
chooses, utterly ignore the mandate of 
the people. 

This very perversion of democratic 
justice actually occurred as recently as 
1948. 

The electoral-college appendix also 
gives rise to a multitude of other serious 
ailments. In many States the people 
vote not for President but for a long list 
of electoral candidates. Hundreds of 
thousands of voters have been disfran- 
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chised as a result of the errors they made 
in attempting to use the confusing bal- 
lots containing the electors’ names. It 
has also happened that ineligible elec- 
tors have been chosen—with the result 
that their votes for President and Vice 
President were invalidated. What con- 
fusion, what misfortune might result if 
invalidated electoral votes should deter- 
mine the election or defeat of a presi- 
dential candidate. 

And what greater misfortune might 
result if 531 relatively inexperienced, un- 
trained electors were, in fact, called upon 
to exercise their independent judgment 
in selecting a President This could 
easily occur if a successful candidate be- 
came incapacitated before the electors 
met to cast their votes. 

The proposed amendment, if ratified, 
would eliminate all these complications 
and dangers by abolishing the fictitious, 
fossilized office of presidential elector. 

An additional objective of the resolu- 
tion is that of improving the method of 
electing the President in the event no 
candidate receives a majority of the elec- 
toral votes. Such deadlocked elections 
are now thrust into the House of Repre- 
sentatives, which chooses the President 
from among the three leading candi- 
dates. Each State delegation has one 
and only one vote. Consequently, 25 
such States votes could settle the elec- 
tion in the House. 

Under this procedure all States, re- 
gardless of differences in population, are 
given equal power in-electing the Presi- 
dent. The popular will may thus be 
wholly ignored. It was notoriously 
thwarted in 1824, when the House chose 
John Quincy Adams in preference to 
Andrew Jackson. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. LEH- 
Man in the chair). The time allotted to 
the Senator from West Virginia has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts graciously 
yield me five additional minutes? 

Mr. LODGE. I shall be glad to do so. 

Mr. NEELY. I thank the Senator sin- 
cerely. 

Mr. President, not less dangerous is 
the circumstances that the House itself 
might become deadlocked, with the ap- 
palling result that even in a time of 
crisis the country might be without a 
Chief Executive. 

The amendment would entirely elimi- 
nate this danger. The candidate having, 
not a majority, but the greater number 
of electoral votes, would be declared 
President. If the result of this procedure 
should be a tie, then the Presidency 
would be awarded to the candidate for 
whom the greatest number of popular 
votes had been cast. 

THE EVIL OF THE UNIT RULE 


The final nuisance which the resolu- 
tion is designed to abate is the unit rule, 
At the present, in all but a few States, 
the entire electoral vote is awarded to 
the candidate who receives a bare plu- 
rality of the popular vote. In many of 
the States the candidate who obtains a 
plurality of a single vote wins all his 
State’s electoral votes. Popular dis- 
franchisement is the shocking conse- 
quence of this procedure. And the result 
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may be the election of a President by a 
minority of the voters, or the election of 
a candidate who has more electoral 
votes, but fewer popular votes than his 
leading opponent. 

It is regretfully realized that it is be- 
yond the scope of the resolution to make 
the election of a President by a minority 
an absolute impossibility. This desirable 
impossibility can never be assured except 
by the nullification of the great compro- 
mise under which each State, regardless 
of its population, is granted a bonus of 
two electoral votes. 

The complete expression of the prin- 
ciple of popular sovereignty is a consum- 
mation worthy of universal desire. In 
every State in the Union, whether its 
population be great or small, a vote 
should be a vote—and no more. A con- 
stitutional amendment providing for the 
election of the President and Vice Presi- 
dent by the direct vote of the people in- 
stead of by the indirect device of allo- 
cating the electoral votes of the various 
States would command my unhesitating 
support. But, for obvious reasons which 
need not be stated, I fear that the pend- 
ing measure would be defeated if it were 
amended so as to include this desirable 
reform. Doubtless it could be persua- 
sively argued that every reformation 
should wear the garments of perfection 
from the moment of its birth till the end 
of its days. Nevertheless, in this case, as 
in a thousand others, “heaven is not 
reached at a single bound.” 

In my opinion, the resolution, notwith- 
standing its minor imperfections, pro- 
poses 2 notable improvement in the 
existing system. The modification 
would, in practice, almost, if not entirely, 
eliminate the chance that a presidential 
candidate who receives the largest num- 
ber of electoral votes would be declared 
President over an opponent who has 
ra a larger proportion of the popular 
vote. 

The unit rule, as it now operates, en- 
courages the selection of presidential 
candidates from a few “pivotal States.“ 
In the distant past, the South supplied 
the nation with a number of distin- 
guished Chief Executives. But in recent 
years, it has not provided a single major 
party candidate for President. In this 
important matter New England has ap- 
proached the low level of the States south 
of the Mason and Dixon’s line. These 
regions are certainly not lacking in men 
and women who possess presidential 
qualifications. These chould not be de- 
prived of a chance to serve their country 
in the highest of all official capacities. 

The unit rule provides minority groups 
in doubtful States political power dis- 
proportionate to their voting strength. 
In these States it increases the possibility 
of corruption and deprives the people of 
the “safe” States of the benefit of vigor- 
ously contested elections, 

Mr. President, the proposed constitu- 
tional amendment would, if ratified, 
either wholly eliminate or greatly mini- 
mize all the evils we have mentioned and 
a number of others which we do not have 
time to discuss. Under the amended 
Constitution, every vote for President or 
Vice President would count. No longer 
would millions of voters be deprived of 
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their right to support the candidate of 
their choice. 

Campaign battles would be fought in 
every State in the Union. The entire 
country, and not just doubtful States, 
would become the reservoir of Presi- 
dential candidates. And the excessive 
influence which balance-of-power mi- 
nority factions now exercise in the large 
pivotal States and the great cities would 
be ended. The various groups in these 
States and cities would, like others, be 
obliged to wage their political warfare on 
merit and not on the basis of strategic 
geographical location. 

At this critical hour, when the world is 
menaced by a ruthless power which has 
no regard for constitutional forms or in- 
dividual rights, it is especially important 
that we increase our efforts to strengthen 
our constitutional structure so as further 
to extend and safeguard popular sover- 
eignty. 

All too often a defect in a dam is re- 
paired only after a disastrous flood. 

All too often an appendix operation is 
performed too late to save the patient's 
life. 

The constitutional infirmities which 
the resolution seeks to remedy are of 
structure and not of detail. The afflic- 
tions are malignant, not benign. The 
time to operate is now. Next year may 
be too late. 

The heavy responsibility of attempting 
to amend the Constitution is duly recog- 
nized and thoroughly understood. We 
know that the founding fathers in- 
tended that amendments should not be 
undertaken without mature considera- 
tion and adequate investigation, and 
then only in accordance with the dictates 
of clear conscience and sound judgment, 

Nevertheless I plead for this amend- 
ment on the grounds of common neces- 
sity, common sense and common service, 
and support my appeal with the follow- 
ing observations of the illustrious 
Thomas Jefferson: 

Some men look at constitutions with sanc- 
timonious reverence and deem them like the 
Ark of the Covenant, too sacred to be touched, 
They ascribe to the preceding age a wisdom 
more than human and suppose what they 
did to be beyond amendment. I knew that 
age well; I belonged to it and labored with 
it. It deserves well of its country. It was 
very like the present, but without the ex- 
perience of the present; and 40 years of ex- 
perience in government is worth a century 
of book reading; and this they would say 
themselves, were they to rise from the dead. 
I am certainly not an advocate of frequent 
and untried changes in laws and institu- 
tions * * * but I know also, that laws 
and institutions go hand in hand with the 
progress of the human mind. As that be- 
comes more developed, more enlightened, as 
new discoveries are made, new truths dis- 
closed, and manners and opinions change 
with the change of circumstances, institu- 
tions must advance also, and keep pace with 
the times. We might as well require a man 
to wear still the coat which fitted him when 
a boy, as civilized society to remain ever 
under the regime of their barbarous an- 
cestors. 


Two years before his death, Jefferson 
wrote this immortal postscript: 


Nothing, then, is unchangeable but the 
inherent and unalienable rights of man, 
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Mr. President, let us promote these 
cherished rights by promptly adopting 
the resolution before us. Let us speed 
the achievement of its lofty objectives to 
unshackle popular suffrage, invigorate 
men’s rights, fire their ambitious, extend 
their political horizons and inspire them 
to see and think and act for themselves. 

After the passage of the resolution and 
the ratification of its proposal, we can 
justly, proudly, and truthfully proclaim 
that popular government in the United 
States has, at last, been ceremoniously 
and certainly crowned and sceptered and 
enthroned. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to the Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. O'Conor]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Maryland is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, I favor 
the passage of Senate Joint Resolution 
No. 2, as introduced by the able junior 
Senator from Massachusetts, for himself 
and other Senators. I do so, based upon 
reasons he has so forcefully expounded. 

The electoral-college system is an an- 
achronism today, as outmoded as the 
horse and buggy of yesteryear in this era 
of supersonic speed. Whatever purpose 
it may have served in years gone by, it is 
considered by citizens today to be a 
roundabout, thoroughly unsatisfactory 
and unreliable procedure for insuring 
exact selection in the highest office of our 
Government. 

That it has several times resulted in 
the selection of a candidate receiving less 
than a majority of the popular vote is 
valid argument for a change. The fact 
that the operations of the electoral-col- 
lege system are a complete mystery to 
the vast majority of our citizens offers 
further sound reason for bringing the 
presidential-election processes more 
closely into line with common sense and 
businesslike procedures. 

Through the years, the citizens of the 
country have been at the mercy of the 
chosen electors who have been bound, not 
by directives founded in the laws of the 
land, but by political considerations en- 
tirely. The proposed constitutional 
amendment would remove any possibil- 
ity of a complete disregard of the ex- 
pressed choice of the voters. 

This amendment would restore to 
millions of voters, particularly in States 
where either party is greatly in the 
minority, their right of Presidential 
franchise, so to speak. Today there is 
small incentive to any voter in such areas 
to go to the polls, because of the cer- 
tainty that his or her vote would not be 
reflected in any way whatsoever in the 
returns. 

Anything that can be done to interest 
more people in exercising their voting 
privileges will strengthen democratic 
processes and make for a more healthy 
governmental situation. This result I 
believe Senate Joint Resolution 2 would 
help to accomplish. Furthermore, it also 
would make less likely the present danger 
that a candidate receiving the largest 
popular vote might well fail to attain to 
the highest office in the land because his 
opponent, by slim majorities in a few 
more populous States, could attain a 
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greater electoral-college total, despite 
his smaller popular vote. 

By correcting this situation, I confi- 
dently believe we would attract addi- 
tional millions of voters to the polls for 
Presidential elections. When one re- 
members the pitifully small proportion 
of voters who have cast ballots in some 
recent Presidential-election years, any 
move to improve this situation would be 
decidedly worth while. There can be 
little doubt that the adoption of this 
constitutional amendment would accom- 
plish many desired and desirable results. 

For these reasons, I favor the passage 
of the joint resolution. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Washington [Mr. CAIN]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Washington is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, the junior 
Senator from Washington will support 
Senate Joint Resolution 2 for a number 
of reasons, from among which he wishes 
to oer the following for consideration 
by his colleagues. 

I hope the joint resolution becomes the 
law of the land, because I was born in 
the South and received my college edu- 
cation in the State of Tennessee, because 
I have lived most of my life in the State 
of Washington and throughout the Pa- 
cific Northwest, because I believe in the 
right and opportunity to freely compete, 
and because I am a Republican who has 
a tremendous pride in and respect for 
the political party to which I belong. 

Mr. President, as one who began his 
life in the South as a member of a fam- 
ily which came first to Virginia more 
than three centuries ago, I am fully con- 
scious of the unlimited promise which 
that great area possesses, and I am 
keenly aware of its serious and outstand- 
ing obstacles and weaknesses. To my 
mind, the South has not yet realized its 
possibilities, because under the protec- 
tive cloak of a one-party system it con- 
tinues to live in tHe past. The passage 
of Senate Joint Resolution 2 would cre- 
ate, almost overnight, a vigorous and 
alert two-party system below the Mason 
and Dixon’s line. Southerners would be 
required to choose sides and to make a 
choice as between alternatives presented 
to thera by both Democrats and 
Republicans. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr. NEELY. Does not the Senator 
think that such a consummation would 
be a blessing to the American people? 

Mr. CAIN. The substance of every- 
thing I shall say in approximately 5 
minutes will be in support of the feeling 
just expressed by the Senator from West 
Virginia. 

Mr. President, southerners would be 
stimulated to rid themselves of the dis- 
appointing degree of political apathy 
and indifference which the record proves 
they still have. The passage of Senate 
Joint Resolution 2 would return the 
Southern States to the Union. This 
would be good for the South, as every 
intelligent and self-respecting southern- 
er knows; and the resulting good would 
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bring added strength, stamina, and vigor 
to the United States of America. 

The passage of the joint resolution 
would help to create a dynamic Repub- 
lican Party in the sovereign State of 
Washington, which I represent in the 
Senate. I think it proper to speak 
frankly about my political hopes for the 
resolution which is before us. The Re- 
publican Party in my own home State 
has distressingly lost in recent years some 
of its will and desire to wage vigorous 
war with the opposition. Because my 
party at home has lost all the electoral 
votes for years, too many have made up 
their minds, even though the margins of 
loss have been narrow, that the electoral 
votes are lost forever. The passage of 
Senate Joint Resolution 2 would either 
restore the Republican Party in Wash- 
ington State to a position of authority 
or cause it to go practically out of busi- 
ness. The determination of what ought 
to happen to the political parties in the 
State of Washington would be vested 
where it belongs, in the hands of the 
people, if the resolution before us pre- 
vails. 

As an American who believes in free 
competition, I am strongly in favor of the 
resolution. Its passage would provide 
the Republican Party, for the first time 
in its history, with an opportunity to 
present its program and its candidates 
to all the people of the country. For 


decades, the Republican Party has not 


even bothered to lay its case before the 
people who live in certain States of the 
Union. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time allotted to the Senator from Wash- 
ington has expired. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield me 
an additional minute? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield to the Senator 
an additional minute. 

Mr. CAIN. Tragically, the Republi- 
cans have thought that no progress 
could be made within the Southern 
States. Even more tragically, the Demo- 
crats have paid no attention to the citi- 
zens in these same States, because the 
Democrats have concluded logically that 
the southerner only had one way in 
which to go. Competition is the only 
medium through which progress and 
health and growth can be guaranteed. 
The passage of the joint resolution will 
justify the possession of the rights and 
opportunities for every American citi- 
zen, for the first time since the fashion- 
ing of a nation on this continent. 

I stand strongly for the passage of this 
resolution, Mr. President, because Iam a 
Republican. I believe in my party and 
in its principles. Iam not basically con- 
cerned with the results of future elec- 
tions in America. My chief concern is 
with that character of machinery which 
will permit my party and its candidates 
to be heard. If my party fails to pro- 
duce the right candidates, or if it fails 
to write a program which our people 
want or think they want, my party is not 
entitled to be victorious. All my party 
has a right to want is an even chance. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator's time has expired. 
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Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one concluding sen- 
tence? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield one more minute 
to the Senator. 

Mr. CAIN. I am convinced that the 
passage of the pending resolution will 
be good and beneficial for the Southern 
States, for the West, for the Nation. It 
goes without saying that what is good for 
America is good for politics generally 
and for the Republican Party to which 
the junior Senator from Washington 
belongs. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, there 
have now been four speakers on the side 
of the proponents. I should be glad to 
let the Senator from Michigan put on 
some of his speakers at this time, if he 
desires to do so. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I do not wish to 
proceed. If the Senator can use some of 
his time for other speakers, I shall ap- 
preciate it. 

Mr. LODGE. I have already put on 
four speakers. I want to save some time 
in which to sum up. But I will yield to 
the Senator from New Jersey for 2 min- 
utes, if he desires to speak at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Jersey is recognized for 
2 minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I addressed myself to this subject 
2 days ago, and do not propose to repeat 
the arguments I made at that time. I 
tried to point out then that it was my 
conviction the proposed joint resolution 
would strengthen the two-party system 
in America, Today I wish to confine my 
concluding remarks in the space of 2 
minutes to one single argument which 
in my opinion is of transcendent impor- 
tance. 

The able Senator from Massachusetts, 
who has led the forces seeking to submit 
this amendment to the people, has him- 
self stated my main argument in these 
words: 

It spreads the Presidential campaign and 
any subsequent Presidential political activ- 
ity into all the 48 States. 


That is the preponderant argument, 
for the joint resolution, it seems to me, 
if we are to increase the vitality of our 
political system. 

I submit, Mr. President, that on that 
score alone the Congress should vote 
overwhelmingly to submit this proposed 
amendment to the legislatures of the 48 
States. 

We are faced here with a question of 
the vitality of our democracy. We are 
proud in our country of the fact that 
every qualified citizen is entitled to vote. 
We are continually urging that voters 
come to the polls on election day to exer- 
cise this most precious political right. 
And yet we know that, under the present 
system of Presidential elections, in many 
States the choice between the candidates 
of the two major parties is a foregone 
conclusion. There is no real political 
contest. A Democrat in Maine or a Re- 
publican in South Carolina, for instance, 
knows that his vote for the Presidential 
candidate of his choice will be a wasted 
vote. There is little wonder that such 
a voter, as often as not, stays home on 
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election day. Let me at this point call 
attention to the fact that in the last 
Presidential election, with nearly 90,- 
000,000 eligible voters, only 45,000,000 ex- 
ercised the franchise. That represents 
a very critical situation. 

Senate Joint Resolution 2 proposes an 
amendment which, for the first time, 
would give some meaning to the right of 
these minority voters to vote for the 
Office of President. They would know 
that their votes would be counted in the 
final outcome. As a result, for the first 
time we would find that the Presidential 
campaign was a vital contest, not simply 
in a few pivotal States but in every State 
of the Union. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from New Jersey 
has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield 1 minute 
more? 

Mr. LODGE. Iyield 1 minute more. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this is no time for the close calcu- 
lation of political advantage. I have no 
idea whether in the long run the pro- 
posed amendment would benefit the 
Democratic Party or the Republican 
Party. Iam frank to say I feel it would 
benefit the Republican Party, of which 
Iam a member; but Ido not know. But, 
no matter which party we adhere to, all 
of us as Americans have a profound stake 
in the vitality of our democracy. I am 
convinced that the proposed amendment 
would improve its vitality by giving real 
meaning to the votes of each and every 
American, everywhere in the land. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 10 minutes at the present 
time. I merely wish to summarize cer- 
tain of the things I have said previously 
on the pending subject. 

There is a misconception that the 
amendment provides for popular vote in 
the elections of President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States. The popular- 
vote idea was not pursued originally in 
the Constitution because of the thought 
that it was necessary to federate into one 
union the various sovereign States. The 
framers of the Constitution thought so 
favorably of the idea of federation that 
they were willing to provide for the elec- 
tion of President by a system which did 
not recognize popular voting. The idea 
was to give to every State at least three 
electoral votes, one for each Senator 
and each Representative in Congress. 
Whereas all States must have at least 
one Representative, provision was made 
that each State should have at least 
three representatives in the electoral 
college. It was carried further. It was 
provided that if no candidate received 
an electoral majority and an election 
were thrown into the House of Repre- 
sentatives, there again the unit rule 
would be recognized. It would be recog- 
nized that each State was entitled to at 
least one vote, which would place each 
State upon an equal footing. The sole 
reason for that was the idea of trying 
to make and preserve a Federal union. 

The Senator from Michigan has not 
advocated and does not now advocate 
retaining the electoral college. He does 
not advocate the idea that a member of 
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the electoral college can vote in a dif- 
ferent way than that decided by the peo- 
ple of his State when they elected him. 
There is no doubt that direct popular 
vote is in theory the best way of electing 
the President and Vice President of the 
United States. The Senator from Michi- 
gan would go along with that idea if the 
electors in each State were of equal 
qualifications. If the United States Con- 
gress could establish the qualifications 
for voters, and if they were the same in 
each State, in theory, the ideal situation 
would be achieved. But, at the same 
time, I must recognize, as I believe the 
people will recognize, that the smaller 
States will see in that kind of a popular 
vote the taking away from them of their 
sovereignty. I am satisfied that great 
difficulty would be experienced in ob- 
taining approval of three-fourths of the 
States for such a procedure, 

Mr. President, I have proposed an 
amendment which I believe would abol- 
ish the electoral college and the old idea, 
which some persons call the horse-and- 
buggy idea, of the right of an elector to 
vote other than the way the people in 
his State instructed him to vote. I be- 
lieve we should move forward and have 
a better system. 

I ask that there be inserted at this 
place in my remarks the amendment to 
which I refer. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment proposed by Mr. FERGUSON was or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

On page 2, line 18, after “election”, insert 
“or a subsequent election provided for in 
this paragraph.” 

On page 3, beginning with line 4, strike 
through line 14 and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: “The person having the great- 
est number of votes cast for President in a 
State shall be credited with the total num- 
ber of the electoral votes of such State; ex- 
cept that, if no person may be credited with 
such electoral votes by reason of a tie in the 
number of votes cast for President, a subse- 
quent election for President shall be held in 
such State at such time as the Congress 
shall direct. The person having a majority 
of the whole number of such electoral votes 
for President shall be President. If no per- 
son has such a majority, then from the two 
persons having the highest numbers of elec- 
toral votes for President the Senate and the 
House of Representatives sitting in joint 
session shall choose immediately, by ballot, 
the President. A quorum for this purpose 
shall consist of a majority of the combined 
membership of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives and a majority of the votes 
of the Members voting, each having one vote, 
shall be necessary for a choice.” 

On page 3, between lines 19 and 20, insert 
the following: 

“The Congress may by law provide for 
the case of the death of any of the persons 
from whom the Senate and the House of 
Representatives may choose a President 
whenever the right of choice shall have de- 
veloped upon them, and for the case of the 
death of any of the persons from whom the 
Senate and the House of Representatives 
may choose a Vice President whenever the 
right of choice shall have devolved upon 
them.” 7 

On page 3, beginning with line 20, strike 
out all down to and including line 22 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec, 2. Paragraphs 1, 2, and 3 of section 
1, article IT, of the Constitution, the twelfth 
article of amendment to the Constitution, 
and section 4 of the twentieth article of 
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amendment to the Constitution, are hereby 
repealed.” 


Mr. FERGUSON. The amendment 
proposed by the junior Senator from 
Michigan seeks to preserve the reform 
features whose results can be ascer- 
tained, and to remove those which are 
based on purely speculative conse- 
quences, 

The pending resolution seeks to elim- 
inate the electoral college. I think that 
should be done, as my amendment will 
demonstrate. 

Second, the resolution seeks to remedy 
the situation which occurs when an elec- 
tion is cast into the House of Repre- 
sentatives, where a vote is taken by 
States and without regard to popular 
will. I accept that purpose, but I pro- 
pose to do so in a manner which I believe 
would protect the best interests of the 
Nation. 

The Lodge resolution would remedy 
the situation by completely bypassing a 
congressional referendum. It does so by 
eliminating the requirement that a 
candidate must have a majority of the 
electoral vote and substituting a mere 
plurality requirement. 

The amendment offered by the junior 
Senator from Michigan would remedy 
the situation by preserving the majority 
rule and by providing that whenever a 
candidate fails to receive a majority of 
electoral votes, the House and Senate 
shall sit in joint session and vote indi- 
vidually upon the candidates. The joint 
session would correspond in numbers to 
the number of electoral votes and would 
more positively reflect popular will than 
would the existing voting procedure 
which is limited to ballots by States. In 
other words, every State would have the 
total number of votes that would equal 
the number of its Senators and Repre- 
sentatives. There can be no doubt that 
on such an important occasion every 
Senator and every Representative would 
be in his seat, and there would be a vote 
of all those who were actually able to be 
in their seats, so thet there would be a 
majority of the 531 Members. 

My amendment would eliminate com- 
pletely the provision for proportional 
counting of electoral votes and its cer- 
tain invitation to the rise of multiple 
parties. 

I cannot too strongly emphasize to 
the Senate and the people the desira- 
bility of preventing or discouraging the 
rise of multiple parties, because they 
would constitute a curse coming down 
upon this great Nation. Think of the 
situation in Greece. The Greek people 
are trying to solve their problems; but 
in their coming election there will be 
86 different parties, resulting in coali- 
tions to the point where it will be im- 
possible to place responsibility. In 
America it has been 2-party responsi- 
bility which has protected the stability 
of our political system. 

I submit that the proposals of the 
junior Senator from Michigan would 
cure the great bulk of the weaknesses in 
the present elective system, and would 
not depart into experiments laden with 
threats to the stability of our political 
system which are inherent in Senate 
Joint Resolution 2. 
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Mr. President, the Senator from Illi- 
nois, the distinguished majority leader 
[Mr. Lucas] has offered an amendment 
to the Lodge resolution which provides 
that a candidate must receive 40 percent 
of the electoral votes instead of a mere 
plurality. 

It also provides that should no can- 
didate receive 40 percent of the electoral 
vote, a constitutional majority of a joint 
session of the Congress shall elect a can- 
didate. 

The proposal does not affect the pro- 
portional counting of electoral votes 
provided in Senate Joint Resolution 2. 

This is a refinement of the plurality 
requirement. As such it is a recogni- 
tion of my argument that proportional 
counting as provided in Senate Joint 
Resolution 2 is likely to invite splinter 
parties. The proposal is merely to set 
up a minimum requirement for their 
strength. In other words, the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois, by his 
amendment, says that, in his opinion, the 
passage of the resolution and the adop- 
tion of the constitutional amendment it 
proposes would cause the splintering of 
parties and the splintering of responsi- 
bility. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time allotted to the Senator from Michi- 
gan has expired. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
allot to myself five additional minutes. 

The undeniable fact is that 40 per- 
cent is still a mere plurality and is short 
of a majority. 

The argument against this proposition 
was succinctly covered in the debate on 
the Senate floor in 1934. As I have re- 
counted before, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Nebraska, the late Senator Nor- 
ris, had proposed an election reform 
which in the first instance embodied the 
proportional counting scheme. That 
feature of the proposal was eliminated 
in committee. As it came from the com- 
mittee the proposal contained a provi- 
sion quite similar to that of the Senator 
from Illinois, that a candidate be re- 
quired to have 35 percent of the electoral 
vote. On the floor Senator Norris moved 
to have the provision stricken out and a 
majority requirement substituted. He 
recognized that any provision for a mere 
percentage of the electoral vote, instead 
of a majority, would wreck the whole 
political system of America. He recog- 
nized that provision was not being made 
for popular vote. Oh, yes, we can 
shout and say we are for popular vote. 
I have heard that said on the floor of the 
Senate, and that Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 2 provides for a popular vote. In 
truth that is not the fact. 

The proponents of the joint resolution 
recognize the counting of two Senators 
and more Representatives, and the pro- 
visional voting under the unit rule, ex- 
cept that they divide them across State 
lines, 

On the floor Senator Norris moved to 
have that 35-percent provision stricken, 
and a majority requirement substituted. 

Senator Robinson asked Senator Nor- 
ris at that point: 

The Senator has become convinced that 
it is better not to permit an election by pop- 
ular vote of what may be termed a minority 
candidate. 
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Senator Norris, true liberal that he 
was, repudiated his earlier proposal by 
answering simply, “That is true.” It can- 
not be said that Senator Norris was 
thinking only in terms of horse-and- 
buggy days. He had looked at both sides 
of the issue and made his decision in 
terms of what he considered best for the 
national interest. 

Mr. President, any proposal which re- 
quires less than a majority is an invita- 
tion to minority elections. By opening 
the door further to multiple parties, with 
@ proportional voting scheme, their in- 
trusion is inevitable. 

In brief, Mr. President, the proposal 
of the distinguished Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Lucas] affects only one of the 
two principal objections I have recorded 
against Senate Joint Resolution 2, and 
that only partially. It modifies the plu- 
rality requirement, but in that respect 
goes only part way, for it leaves a re- 
quirement still considerably short of a 
majority. It does not touch at all the 
second evil of Senate Joint Resolution 2, 
the proportional counting scheme, which 
is certain to enter a wedge into the two- 
party system and introducing the curse 
of multiple parties. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time allotted the Senator has expired. 

Mr, LODGE. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. LANGER]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from North Dakota is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to be allowed to 
modify my substitute. I ask that be- 
ginning with line 14, page 2, everything 
be stricken out after the word “have,” 
down to line 18, and that there be sub- 
stituted the words “such qualifications 
as shall be prescribed by the Congress.” 

I also ask unanimous consent that on 
page 4, line 24, after the word “have,” 
there be stricken out the words “the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State 
legislature,” and that there be substi- 
tuted therefor the words “such qualifica- 
tions as shall be prescribed by the 
Congress.” 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
the entire section 7, which sets forth 
what should be done in case of a tie, en- 
tirely eliminated, and that on page 7 the 
figure “8” be changed to 7,“ and the 
figure “9” be changed to 8.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
Senator will send his proposed changes 
to the desk, they will be noted. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I am 
offering the substitute because I am con- 
scientiously and firmly convinced that 
the American people ought to have the 
right to vote for President and Vice 
President of the United States by direct 
vote. Senate Joint Resolution 2 does 
not so provide. It merely abolishes the 
electoral college, as such, in name, but 
as a matter of fact the people themselves 
still would not be voting directly for 
President and Vice President. 

Mr. President, we elect our school 
boards, we elect the mayors of our towns, 
by direct vote of the people. We elect 
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the Governors of the States, the Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, and 
United States Senators, by direct vote of 
the people, and I know of no reason why 
we should not elect the President of the 
United States by direct vote of the people. 

The pending measure, Senate Joint 
Resolution 2, does not eliminate political 
games. A group of Republicans a few 
months before election could still get 
together in a smoke-filled room and 
nominate some man whom the people 
of the country did not want. A few 
days later the Democrats could meet and 
nominate another man of the same 
character. Then the big business in- 
terests, which had nominated those two 
men, neither of whom was desired by the 
rank and file of the people of America, 
would proceed to campaign for the men 
they had nominated. The only choice 
the people would have would be to vote 
for one or the other. 

Under my substitute any man or 
woman who desired to run as a candidate 
for President of the United States could 
do so. There could be a direct primary 
in June, and whoever was the high candi- 
date in the Republican Party or in the 
Democratie Party would be the nominee 
of the party, just as is done in the case 
of governors at the present time. Then 
in the month of November the two men 
chosen by the rank and file of the peo- 
ple would be the two candidates, with the 
result that the people would have nomi- 
nated in a primary election the Demo- 
crat or the Republican they would choose 
to be President. 

Mr. President, that is not the only pro- 
vision of the substitute. It provides also 
that an independent group, if they could 
get one-half of 1 percent of all the peo- 
ple who voted in the last presidential 
election, could nominate a man to run 
independently. 

I ask, Mr. President, is it not true that 
in the last election, and in the election 
4 years before that, those in America 
who were opposed to war had absolutely 
no chance to vote for a candidate who 
shared that opposition? Some may say 
there was no interest in the question, 
but I remember that when Burton K, 
Wheeler spoke in Los Angeles, 108,000 
people attended the meeting where he 
spoke. It was a meeting called by those 
who were opposed to the United States 
entering World War II. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time allotted the Senator from North 
Dakota has expired. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I mere- 
ly say, in conclusion, that I hope my sub- 
stitute will prevail. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. The Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Lope! does 
not seem to be on the floor at the 
moment. 

To summarize what I have previously 
said, the heart of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 2 lies in two provisions: 

First. Division of a State’s electoral 
votes among candidates on the basis of 
their popular votes, allowing each candi- 
date to total up his shares regardless of 
State lines. This substitutes a sharing 
system for the present unit system, but 
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it does not provide for the popular elec- 
tion of President as is provided in the 
substitute of the distinguished Senator 
from North Dakota. 

Second. Substitution of a plurality in- 
stead of majority requirement in the 
election of the President. 

The Senator from Massachusetts and 
I agree on abolishing the electoral col- 
lege, but we differ sharply on what are 
likely to be the consequences of the two 
radical changes I have mentioned, which 
he would make in our political system. 
My views can be stated briefly in five 
points. 

First. Dividing up a State's electoral 
votes among all candidates would result 
in multiple parties. The present unit 
rule discourages the growth of minority 
parties. They are forced to work with 
either one of the two major parties. 
Senate Joint Resolution 2 gives them the 
incentive and machinery to preserve 
their identity, to build up their strength, 
as they wait for the day to take over. 
In time, the two-party system would be 
destroyed. It would foster and stimulate 
those people who have a single issue and 
desire to create a political party repre- 
senting a single issue. 

Mr. President, as I have stated before, 
and I cannot emphasize it too strongly, 
for it represents the great value of the 
two-party system, the existence of the 
two parties causes to be shaded into one 
or the other of the parties various, di- 
verse views, multiple enough to repre- 
sent the ideas of the great mass of the 
citizens. It is under such a melting proc- 
ess that there is developed a great po- 
litical party which has been able to stand 
the test and elect Senators and Repre- 
sentatives through these many years. 
Yes, Mr. President, on occasions we have 
had 70 other parties spring up. But they 
have lasted for only a very short time 
because of the necessity for persons hold- 
ing various opinions to go into a great 
party where they can be represented in 
a national election and on a national 
basis. 

The South would be the first sec- 
tion of the country invaded by radical 
minorities, and the North would soon 
be infected. Even if Democrats are 
blind to this fate, Republicans cannot 
afford to let it happen, because multiple 
parties are against the national interest. 

Second. Multiple parties at the presi- 
dential level would soon build up slates 
at the congressional level. Eventually 
they would demand proportional repre- 
sentation in Congress, on boards and 
commissions, in the courts. The end re- 
sult will be bloc and coalition govern- 
ment with all its dangers. We shall not 
be blind to what is happening in other 
countries because of coalition govern- 
ments. We should be warned that a real 
danger would exist even here in America 
if we were to have a coalition govern- 
ment. 

Third. Under Senate Joint Resolution 
2, States lose immediately their control 
over their electoral vote. Small States 
would be reduced to zero infiuence, and 
the voice of large States would be cut 
in two, with no recognition for their 
weight in population, taxation, and eco- 
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nomic importance. We are not dealing 
only with a method of counting votes but 
with a complicated political system. 

Those were the things which caused 
our forefathers to look so carefully at 
this thing and act as they did. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. LEH- 
MAN in the chair). The time which the 
Senator from Michigan has allotted to 
himself has expired. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I allot to myself 
five more minutes. 

Fourth. Eventually all Presidential 

elections would be federalized. The Con- 
stitution cannot guarantee a candidate 
a share in electoral votes, without fol- 
lowing through to guarantee him the 
right to get on State ballots, so that he 
can have the means of getting those 
votes. Either by Supreme Court decision 
or by minority pressures, the States 
would be,forced ultimately to surrender 
their control of elections to the Federal 
Government. 
Fifth. The plurality provision will re- 
sult in more, not less, minority Presi- 
dents. Senator LoncE says plurality elec- 
tions now prevail in States and localities, 
This is true only on the surface, not in 
substance. With few exceptions, plurali- 
ties always result in a final choice be- 
tween the two major parties, because the 
present system discourages minority 
parties. Third parties are small and of 
little account. Even if the Senator from 
Massachusetts were correct, plurality 
winners are confined to single States and 
small localities. The Nation at large is 
not endangered by a minority choice, 
His resolution makes minority Presi- 
dents a constant possibility on the na- 
tional level. A candidate with as low as 
30 percent of the vote could become 
President. Under the proposed amend- 
ment to the Lodge resolution the per- 
centage would be 40 percent. 

I do not think this would be good for 
the Nation. Therefore I would urge that 
the so-called Lodge resolution be de- 
feated. 

Mr, President, because it is so appro- 
priate to the present moment, I wish.to 
read now from a speech delivered by 
Abraham Lincoln: 

But we must not promise what we ought 
not, lest we be called on to perform what we 
cannot; we must be calm and moderate, and 
consider the whole difficulty, and determine 
what is possible and just. We must not be 
led by excitement and passion to do that 
which our sober judgments would not ap- 
prove in our cooler moments. We have 
higher aims; we will have more serious busi- 
ness than to dally with temporary measures, 


Mr. President, I repeat the words “We 
must not promise what we ought not, lest 
we be called on to perform what we 
cannot.” 

We should not promise the people of 
the United States that the proposed 
constitutional amendment will not bring 
vast and undesired changes simply be- 
cause we assume they will not. We 
should not tell the people we will give 
to them the right to vote directly for 
President, or say that the voter in Michi- 
gan is on the same basis as the voter in 
Mississippi or in New York, because that 
is not the fact. We would still retain 
the unit rule, dividing it after it crosses 
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m State line, but retaining the unit rule 
vote, 

Mr. President, this is not a measure 
which would provide for a popular elec- 
tion of President of the United States, 
and the public should not be misled into 
believing that it is such a measure. 

Does the Senator from Massachusetts 
wish to speak at this time? 

Mr. LODGE. I am saving some time 
for myself to conclude. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts controls 15 
minutes. The Senator from Michigan 
controls 25. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
yield 15 minutes to the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Tarr]. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I wish to 
oppose the joint resolution, principally 
on the one ground, that it would give a 
tremendously disproportionate weight to 
one-party States. It may perhaps be 
possible to change the situation in one- 
party States; but, as a general proposi- 
tion, it is very difficult to change a one- 
party county or a one-party State, and 
whether it can be done is entirely con- 
jectural. A one-party State would have 
infinitely greater weight under the so- 
called Lodge resolution than it has un- 
der the present system. 

Under the present system it is said 
that the State of New York, for instance, 
with a large vote which has to go all one 
way or another, has a somewhat dis- 
proportionate influence. I think that 
can be argued. But certainly it is not 
so disproportionate as the result would 
be if the constitutional amendment were 
adopted, by reason of the number of one- 
party States in the United States. Adop- 
tion of the constitutional amendment, 
which is held forth as being a measure 
providing for return to popular vote, will 
do exactly the opposite thing. In view 
of the present conditions in the United 
States, it is far more likely that under the 
proposed method we may elect a Presi- 
dent who has actually a minority of the 
popular vote than it is under the system 
now in operation. 

I quite agree that the present system 
is not ideal. I would be perfectly will- 
ing to have the problem studied and try 
to work it out in the best possible man- 
ner, but certainly the amendment pro- 
posed by the joint resolution would not 
accomplish the purpose intended. We 
should not hastily amend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, for such an 
amendment will probably remain in force 
for another 150 years, as the Constitu- 
tion itself has. If we are going to amend 
it at all we ought to endeavor to make it 
just as perfect as possible. 

Personally I would be willing under 
some circumstances to vote for a resolu- 
tion based simply on the popular vote. 
Certainly that would be logical and rea- 
sonably defensible. I believe that the 
alternatives proposed by the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Lancer] and 
the Senator from Minnesota IMr. 
HumrPHREY] have one fault. They leave 
to the State the determination of the 
number of electors, being the same num- 
ber as under the State legislature pro- 
cedure. That means, for instance, that 
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a State would get much greater weight in 
a straight popular vote by reducing the 
age from 21 to 18 and adding a number 
of electors. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. That has been 
amended. 

Mr. TAFT. Then I may vote for the 
Senator's amendment. There is that 
possible fault. There is a logical basis 
for it, but this system is not a system of 
popular vote. 

The clearest evidence that such cases 
not only could occur but that they have 
actually occurred appears on page 179 
of the record. There it is shown that in 
the 1900 election William McKinley had 
a total popular vote of 7,219,000, and 
Bryan had a total popular vote of 6,- 
358,000. That gave McKinley 52.8 per- 
cent of the popular vote. Yet under the 
Lodge proposal Bryan would have been 
elected in 1900, although he got only 47.2 
percent of the popular vote. 

So certainly this is not the ideal sys- 
tem. The result I have described can 
happen, and it would have happened, in 
my opinion, if this system had been in 
effect. In the case to which I have re- 
ferred, under the electoral-vote system, 
McKinley got 292 electoral votes and 
Bryan 155. Under the proposed amend- 
ment, McKinley would have gotten 214 
electoral votes and Bryan 218. 

I have made calculations, which I shall 
ask to have inserted in the Recorp, with 
relation to the effect of the different 
systems. 

In analyzing the election of 1900 as it 
would have counted under the Lodge 
resolution, we find that Bryan had an 
electoral majority in approximately 16 
States. Of those, 11 States were in the 
extreme South. He got 42.8 percent of 
the electoral votes in those States. He 
got 444 percent in the five or six States 
he carried in the North. McKinley, 
from all the other States together, got 
only 41.8 percent. 

In other words, certain States have a 
tremendous electoral vote majority. 
Take a State like Mississippi. In that 
election Mississippi had a weight of seven 
electoral votes, whereas the State of 
Ohio, which was McKinley’s home State, 
had a weight of only 1.6 electoral votes. 

It can be clearly seen what would hap- 
pen today in the case of Ohio. We have 
a total of 25 electoral votes. If we carry 
the State of Ohio by 125,000, we are do- 
ing a pretty good job. As a matter of 
fact, the vote is so close that Dewey actu- 
ally carried the State of Ohio in 1944 by 
12,000 votes out of 3,000,000 votes, and 
he lost it in 1948 by 7,000 votes. I do 
not know the Willkie majority but it was 
not so large as 125,000. In that case 
those votes would be divided—13 Repub- 
lican and 12 Democratic. We would get 
a weight of one vote in the electoral 
college. 

Take the State of Georgia. If we run 
through the record of votes in Georgia, 
the comparison is much more than 3 
to 1. Assuming that it is 3 to 1, Georgia 
has 12 electoral votes, with a population 
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considerably less than half the popula- 
tion of Ohio. The vote would probably 
be divided 9 to 3. That means that 
Georgia would have a weight of six in 
the electoral college, or six times as much 
as the State of Ohio. We might con- 
ceivably have three. Our majority 
might go to 250,000, but it is not likely. 

It is also rather interesting in that 
general situation to note the facts in con- 
nection with the 1940 election. Suppose 
the election had been conducted under 
the general plan of the Lodge resolution. 
In the electoral-college vote Mr. Roose- 
velt got 127 electoral votes from the 11 
Southern States and 240 from the 
Northern States, a total of 367 votes. 
He got about twice as much from the 
South as from the North. But when we 
calculate the vote under the Lodge reso- 
lution we find that his majority is 77 
from the Southern States and 34 from 
the States he carried in the North. In 
other words, the Southern States would 
have twice as much influence in the 
election of a President, from the Demo- 
cratic standpoint, under the proposed 
system than they have had under the 
present system. That might be a highly 
desirable result to some. 

I mention this factor only to indicate 
that this is not a scientific system. It is 
a system based on a theory which has no 
relation to the actual popular vote, so far 
as I can see, or only a very small relation. 
It gives a much greater influence to a 
one-party State. The same thing may be 
said of Vermont or perhaps Nebraska and 
Kansas, as compared with any of the 
larger States. 

Secondly, the Lodge amendment gives 
much greater influence to a vote in a 
State which has a small vote. In other 
words, today, so far as the present rec- 
ord is concerned, anyone voting in the 
South under the Lodge amendment 
would have four times the influence that 
I have in voting in Ohio. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President. 

Mr. TAFT. That is not quite true of 
the State of Tennessee, which has a 
strong Republican organization. In that 
respect, it has much more the character 
of a Northern State. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does the Senator 
have the percentages for all the States? 

Mr. TAFT. I have a great many fig- 
ures. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Ishould like to have 
the Senator put them in the RECORD. 

Mr. TAFT. I intend to place in the 
Record everything I have before me. 

It seems to me clear that if we are to 
perfect the system, we should perfect it. 
I would be very much in favor of the 
joint resolution introduced by the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. GREEN], 
which proposes to establish a commission 
to study the entire question as scientifi- 
cally as possible, to see if there cannot 
be found a system which can be adopted 

by the Congress and by the States, a sys- 
tem which will give a direct refiection of 
the popular vote. If the pending joint 
resolution fails of passage, I hope the 
Senator from Rhode Island will press his 
resolution, because I think improvements 
should be made. But certainly I do not 
think we should step out of the frying 
pan into the fire. We should not step out 
of a situation in which some States have 
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perhaps a little more influence than 
others and enter one under which other 
States will have much greater influence. 
We should not step into a situation which 
a voter in one State will have a great 
deal more influence than a voter in an- 
other State. That certainly is the con- 
dition which would arise under this joint 
resolution. 

On the whole I think we ought to con- 
sider a long time before we give up the 
State unit system. Our campaigns have 
been conducted on a State basis. On a 
State basis we know what we are doing. 
The ultimate effect of votes on what 
happens in the Nation is a long way off. 
We have conducted our campaigns in 
this country on a State basis, and we 
have got them down to the people, where 
the people can consider the issues, by 
conducting them on a State basis. We 
must do it anyway. We must elect Sen- 
ators, Representatives, and all the State 
officers on a State basis. We must carry 
the election by a majority if we wish to 
elect those officers. It seems to me that 
if we want to have a real campaign in- 
fiuence, we ought to consider a long time 
before we leave the State basis, if we are 
to consider the States at all. Of course, 
the joint resolution gives consideration 
to the States, and then adopts a system 
of proportional representation imposed 
upon the State system. 

The theory that we ought to go to a 
system of a national majority and have 
a straight popular vote is perfectly 
sound. We can do that if we wish. But 
if we are to maintain the States, if the 
States are really to elect these officers, if 
we are to give each State a certain num- 
ber of electoral votes based upon popu- 
lation, regardless of how it votes, regard- 
less of whether it has two parties, and 
regardless of whether the people of the 
State care to vote or not, it seems to me 
that every campaign ought to be fought 
out on a State basis. 

In my judgment, if the proposed com- 
mission is to consider the question, it 
ought to give great weight to the fact 
that we have established a union of 
States. We have always based every- 
thing on a union of independent States. 
All our elections are based upon the 
State unit. I think we would make a 
great mistake if we were to abandon that 
system, unless such a course seemed to 
be the only solution. Certainly I do not 
think we should have a hybrid cross such 
as would be the result of the joint reso- 
lution. The joint resolution would in no 
way cure the evils in the present elec- 
toral system. s 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I wish to 
refer very briefly to an amendment 
which I have proposed to Senate Joint 
Resolution 2. The amendment deals 
with just one phase of the situation, 
namely, the desirability, as I see it, of 
maintaining in this country the two- 
party system which has worked to the 
advantage of freedom and to the advan- 
tage of everyone in this Republic of ours. 

It seems to me that if this proposed 
legislation is enacted, even with the Lu- 
cas amendment included in it, it will be 
a tremendous inducement for a great 
many so-called splinter parties to devel- 
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op, with the result of fragmenting to a 
number of small, aggressive, but highly 
irresponsible parties, the votes of the 
people of this country for President. 

The joint resolution as proposed 
states, on page 3: 

Each person for whom votes were cast for 
President in each State shall be credited with 
such proportion of the electoral votes there- 
of as he received of the total vote of the 
electors therein for President. 


Mr. President, apparently recognizing 
that such a provision would certainly 
spread the votes, in the electoral count- 
ing, among perhaps 15 or 20 candidates 
for President, the sponsors of the joint 
resolution have accepted an amendment, 
suggested by the Senator from Illinois 
{Mr. Lucas], which would work in the 
direction of meeting that problem, be- 
cause it points out that if a candidate 
for President shall receive less than 40 
percent of the total number of electoral 
votes, the selection of President would 
then be made from among the two can- 
didates receiving the highest numbers 
of votes. 

The difficulty seems to me to be that 
such a provision would not sufficiently 
meet the problem, because up to the 40- 
percent margin, at least, in the electoral 
college the votes cast for every candi- 
date for President all over the country 
would be counted, and that would con- 
stitute a “go” sign for sectional parties, 
for parties based on some local ideas or 
individual points of view, or on some oc- 
cupational, vocational, or social consid- 
eration. 

I do not think we dare tamper with 
the bipartisan system which has existed 
in this country for a century and a half 
and has demonstrated that it can pro- 
vide a greater degree of freedom and op- 
portunity than can either the one-party 
systems in the world or the multiple- 
party systems in Europe. 

Mr. President, one of the great plagues 
in the world to day is the fact that so 
few of the countries of the world have 
been able to develop and maintain a two- 
party system. For that reason, I have 
offered an amendment which would meet 
that challenge directly by providing, on 
page 3, in line 9, that— 

And only the computations of the two can- 
didates in each State having the largest per- 
centage of the votes cast for President shall 
be counted in determining the total elec- 
toral votes received by each candidate. 


Mr. President, under that amendment, 
within the States there could be as many 
candidates for President as the people of 
the States desired, and there could be as 
many political parties as the people of 
the States cared to certify; but only the 
two candidates receiving or registering 
the greatest number of votes would have 
their electoral votes counted at the cen- 
tral tabulation here in Congress, With- 
out my amendment, I believe the Lodge 
amendment would operate to encourage 
one of the greatest dangers existing to 
the maintenance of our freedom, namely, 
the possibility that irresponsible splinter 
parties, which might be very aggressive, 
but highly irresponsible, would divide 
among themselves a large portion of the 
votes cast by the people of the country 
for President, 
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Mr. President, one reason why we have 
succeeded in doing what Europe has 
failed to do is that under the electoral 
college system we have not had votes 
chalked up for three or four or five Presi- 
dential candidates. The amendment I 
now propose to the joint resolution would 
continue the same kind of discourage- 
ment for such splinter parties; and when 
the final decision was reached, we would 
announce to the world that the decision 
was between candidate A, who received 
the greatest number of votes in the elec- 
toral counting, and candidate B, who re- 
ceived the next highest number of votes. 
We would not highlight to the world that 
there were also candidates C, D, E, and 
F, representing splinter parties, thus en- 
couraging the development of a multi- 
plicity of minority parties throughout 
this country. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I hope the 
amendment I propose to the joint reso- 
lution will be adopted, in the interests of 
safeguarding our two-party system 
which would otherwise be placed in seri- 
ous jeopardy should the Lodge proposal 
be adopted. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from South Dakota 
has expired. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. MCCARTHY]. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I do 
not believe I shall require that much 
time. 

I do not rise to attempt to convince 
the Members of this body, but merely to 
state the reasons for my vote today. 

I wish to state that I shall vote today 
in favor of the joint resolution, if it is 
properly amended. . 

I have always been opposed to the idea 
of the electoral college, which I think is 
undemocratic. 

Originally I thought the joint resolu- 
tion sponsored by the Senator from 
Massachusetts, for himself and other 
Senators, would tend in the direction of 
doing away with the electoral college. 
However, after giving the matter a great 
deal of study, I have arrived at the con- 
clusion that the opposite would be the 
case. 


Therefore, I intend to support the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
North Dakota, providing for popular elec- 
tion. If that amendment fails of adop- 
tion, I intend to vote against the joint 
resolution. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
either the Senator from Massachusetts 
or the Senator from Michigan yield to 
the Senator from Oklahoma for that 
purpose? 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that I have 17 minutes remaining. 
Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts has 17 min- 
utes remaining, so the Parliamentary 
Clerk informs the Chair. 

Mr. LODGE. I believe it is customary 
for the proponents to close the debate. 
So I should like to be recognized 17 
minutes before 3 o'clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
will be a matter to be arranged between 
the two Senators who are to divide the 
time. 

Mr. LODGE. I think more Senators 
have spoken on the side of the pro- 
ponents than on the side of the oppo- 
nents. 

I understand that the Senator from 
Michigan still has 5 or 6 minutes re- 
maining, if he desires to use them. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I do not desire to 
use any more time at this time. 

Mr. LODGE. Ido not care to do any- 
thing at this time, either. But I give 
notice that at 17 minutes to 3 I should 
like to be recognized. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair has no discretion in that matter. 
That is a matter to be arranged between 
the Senator from Massachusetts and the 
Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. LODGE. I shall wait; and in 5 
minutes I shall seek recognition. I un- 
derstand that under the rule I can 
receive recognition. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield 2 minutes to me? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes; I yield 2 min- 
utes to the Senator from Ohio. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, there are 
some statistics to which I should like to 
refer, and which I should also like to 
have placed in the RECORD. 

In the election of 1908, which was be- 
tween Taft and Bryan, according to the 
actual result Taft won by 321 electoral 
votes to approximately 160. Under the 
Lodge joint resolution, if it had applied 
at that time, Taft would have won by 
three electoral votes, although he re- 
ceived 544 percent of the total popular 
votes. I do not know at what point the 
break occurs, but, again, that is because 
of the excessive influence of one-party 
States. J should like to have those sta- 
tistics placed in the RECORD. 

I should also like to have printed in 
the Recorp the results of the elections 
of 1960, 1908, 1912, 1940, 1944, and 1948, 
as calculated under the provisions of 
Senate Joint Resolution 2. 

I should also like to have printed in 
the Recorp a recalculation of the elec- 
tion of 1944. On the assumption that 
Dewey received 10 percent more votes 
than he did in every State, the same 
number being deducted from the votes 
received by Roosevelt, Dewey then would 
have carried the popular vote by 780,146. 
He would have had 50.4 percent of the 
popular vote. But he would have lost the 
election under the provisions of Senate 
Joint Resolution 2; Roosevelt would have 
won 278 to 247, a substantial majority. 

I present these statistics for the REC- 
orD to show that the joint resolution, 
while advanced as an effort to give 
greater effect to popular votes, actually 
will do nothing of the kind; and under 
present conditions it is far more likely 
that a “minority” President would be 
elected than it is under the present 
system. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Ohio? 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Mr. LUCAS rose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. LUCAS. Have we run out of 
something to do, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will be glad to recognize any 
Senator desiring recognition. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I should 
like to be recognized. 

Mr. LUCAS. I am sure we would be 
delighted to hear from the Senator from 
North Dakota, in order to keep the Sen- 
ate going. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
either Senator allot time to the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota? [Laughter.] 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, if I can- 
not get any time, I shall not talk. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, it is a 
little unusual to find two good Repub- 
licans on the other side of the aisle who 
are somewhat in disagreement as to who 
should speak. As a general rule, all Re- 
publicans are at all times very anxious 
to take the floor and to speak on a mo- 
ment’s notice. It is somewhat strange 
to find such silence manifested by the 
Senator from Michigan and the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. FERGUSON. There is no dis- 
agreement. There merely is no agree- 
ment. 

Mr. LUCAS. It is the same thing. 
No disagreement is no agreement, I take 
it. There is something wrong. 

Mr. HUNT rose. 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the Senator 
from Wyoming. 

Mr. HUNT. I should merely like to 
say it is a most unusual situation in 
the Senate of the United States when 
no one cares to talk. I might utilize 
the time by telling of the grandeur 
of the Teton Mountains of Wyoming. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I under- 
stand I have 17 minutes remaining. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. LODGE. I should first like to 
express my position on the amendments 
which are pending. I intend to support 
the Lucas amendment, which I think 
embodies the best features of the amend- 
ments proposed by the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Mundt] and by the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. JOHN- 
ston]. It provides that if no candidate 
shall receive 40 percent of the vote, then 
the new Congress shall vote on the two 
highest nominees. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair suggests, in view of the fact that 


2 or 3 minutes elapsed with no volun- 
teers, that if we overrun the time, we 
shall have to divide the lapsed time be- 
tween the two sides, 

Mr. LODGE. I still have 16 minutes, 
have I not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct, 

Mr. LODGE. I shall vote for the 
Lucas amendment and oppose the 
amendment of the Senator from South 
Dakota and the Senator from South 
Carolina. 

Before the war, I sponsored legisla- 
tion for a direct popular election of the 
President, and while I have never ceased 
to believe that this would be a desirable 
change, I realized some years ago that 
from a practical standpoint it is utterly 
impossible of accomplishment, because 
it diminishes the relative importance of 
the smaller States in a Presidential elec- 
tion. But I would not want it to appear 
that I oppose the direct popular elec- 
tion. I shall vote for the Langer and 
Humphrey proposals, but I want to em- 
phasize that my prime objective is the 
enactment of Senate Joint Resolution 2, 
which, in the light of all the facts, is by 
far the best solution of the problem. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio 
referred to the resolution of the able 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. GREEN], 
which provides for a study of the whole 
question of the Presidential succession. 
I think evidently the Senator from Ohio 
was unaware of the fact that that reso- 
lution has passed the Senate and is now 
in the House, and that it was expressly 
stated in the report of the Committee 
on Rules and Administration that the 
resolution was in no sense of the word 
to be regarded as a substitute for or an 
excuse for delay on Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 2. The Senator from Ohio says 
the proposal embodied in Senate Joint 
Resolution 2 would not accurately re- 
flect the popular vote, that it would not 
be an improvement over the present sys- 
tem in reflecting the popular vote. All 
I can say in response to the Senator is, 
in that respect, he puts himself squarely 
in collision with no less an authority 
on governmental matters than the 
Brookings Institution, which is on record 
in the hearings as saying that the adop- 
tion of the amendment would make 
practically impossible a situation in 
which a candidate having a majority of 
the popular vote would fail to receive 
& majority of the electoral votes, That 
is what the Brookings Institution says, 

Then the Senator from Ohio speaks 
about the difficulty of changing the situ- 


ation in a one-party State. He goes 
along on the theory that if a State or a 
county or other area has always voted 
a certain way in the past, it is always 
going to vote a certain way in the fu- 
ture. How anybody who observes poli- 
tics in America can entertain that idea 
is beyond my comprehension. Massa- 
chusetts used to be a Republican State in 
Presidential years. New York used to be 
a Republican State in Presidential years. 
Illinois used to be a Republican State 
in presidential years. California used 
to be a Republican State in Presidential 
years. See what happened to them in 
1932, 1936, 1940, 1944, and 1948. Can 
anyone say, then, there is no such thing 
as a change in the political habits of the 
American people? 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield to 
the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield once, but I will 
not yield oftener, because my time is 
limited. 

Mr. TAFT. I merely want to suggest 
to the Senator that those States are Re- 
publican States, if the Republicans fight 
for them, They have not changed from 
Republican into Democratic States. 
{Laughter.] 

Mr, LODGE. If they are Republican 
States, they have a very strange way of 
showing it. [(Laughter.] They showed 
their republicanism by voting Demo- 
cratic in every single election since 1932. 
{Laughter.] If that is the kind of re- 
publicanism which satisfies the Senator 
from Ohio, he is welcome to it. It is not 
the kind of republicanism that satisfies 
the junior Senator from Massachusetts, 
I want a better kind of republicanism 
than that. I want a republicanism that 
wins and that really gives the Demo- 
crats some competition. 

Then the Senator says that if we were 
to take the system set forth under Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 2 and apply it back- 
ward to elections of the past, the re- 
sults would be changed, and that Bryan 
would have been elected in 1900 inst Dad 
of McKinley. Of course, it is utterly 
useless to take the new system here pro. 
posed and apply it backward to the 
scores of old games, and therefore all 
the figures which the Senator from Ohio 
so laboriously put into the RECORD are a 
complete and utter waste of time, be- 
cause it is utterly inconceivable that if 
this system had been in effect people 
would have voted the same way. The 
campaigns would have been conducted 
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differently. The issues would have been 
different, and probably the candidates 
themselves would have been different. 
So there is utterly no use in taking this 
system and applying it backward. It is 
like the “floogie” bird which flies back- 
ward and sees only where he has been, 
and does not see where he is going. 

Then, the Senator suggested that if in 
the past the electoral votes of Ohio were 
split 12 and 13, then Ohio would only 
have 1 vote. That, however, is not at 
all true. Under the system proposed by 
this amendment to the Constitution the 
12 Republican electoral votes in Ohio 
would be added to the Republican votes 
which would be obtained in other States; 
the 13 Democratic votes, let us say for 
example in Ohio, would be added to the 
Democratic votes in other States. They 
would not merely cancel each other and 
leave the State with but one vote. It 
would mean that the people of Ohio 
would get representation all the way, 
and the people who are in the minority 
in Ohio would have their votes counted. 

Mr. President, I should like to rebut 
the argument of the Senator from Mich- 
igan fora moment. He says: 

It would be possible for a candidate with 
a totalitarian philosophy to be elected Presi- 
dent, with only 30 percent of the popular 
and electoral vote, even though bitterly op- 
posed by 70 percent of the people voting for 
three or four other candidates. 


This is exactly as much of a possibility 
under the present system as it would be 
under Senate Joint Resolution 2. In any 
case, if is completely taken care of and 
the possibility is eliminated by the 
amendment of the Senator from Illinois 
LMr. Lucas]. 

The Senator from Michigan says: 

A well-organized compact minority may 
easily prevail over scattered, divided major- 
ities. 


This is always a possibility where the 
majority is weak, stupid, and divided 
and is neither encouraged nor hindered 
by Senate Joint Resolution 2, as origi- 
nally drawn, but it is made almost im- 
possible by the Lucas amendment. 

The Senator from Michigan says: 

We must guard against any break-down 


of the two-party system which has served 
America so well. 


To this Isay a hearty amen. I believe 
that Senate Joint Resolution 2 is the 
best action we can take to enhance and 
fortify the two-party system. If the 
two-party system is as good as the Sena- 
tor from Michigan says it is, why does he 
not want to extend it to the whole coun- 
try and let the people of the South have 
the benefit of the two-party system? 

The Senator from Michigan says: 

The intention of a proportional counting 
system is to reflect mathematically the popu- 
lar will. Such a perfect reflection is not pos- 
sible under our Federal system, 


It is true that a perfect mathematical 
reflection is impossible, but Senate Joint 
Resolution 2 is a vast improvement over 
the present system in that respect and 
gives a very practical and workable ap- 
proximation of a mathematical reflection 
of the popular vote. 
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The Senator from Michigan says: 

By indirection, the States are required to 
surrender their sovereignty over the disposi- 
tion of their own electoral votes, 


What sovereignty, I should like to ask? 
Look at the elector in Tennessee, whose 
constituents voted Democratic, but who 
went ahead and voted the Dixiecrat 
ticket, simply because it suited his pur- 
pose to do so, and because he was not 
legally bound to do otherwise. If it is 
possible to have one of these “free 
wheeling” electors, or two or three of 
them, to vote as they please, why is it 
not possible to have 200 or 300? The 
whole system of electing the President 
would then be subverted. 

The Senator from Michigan says: 

The point I wish to emphasize however is 
that most of the arguments offered in these 
hearings are speculative because it cannot be 
known in advance what changes will be 
worked in voting habits and political parties 
and in the conduct of Presidential elections, 


Obviously, all arguments regarding 
future legislation are speculative. We, 
who are sponsoring this amendment, are 
frank enough to admit it. We also add 
the thought that the whole Constitution 
of the United States rested on a guess as 
to the future and on a speculation as to 
human nature. Moreover, we wish to 
underline the fact that the opponents of 
Senate Joint Resolution 2 are resting 
their whole case on a speculation—the 
speculation that political currents do not 
change. 

Their whole position is that what has 
happened in the past will happen in the 
future. If history teaches us anything, 
it is that history does not repeat itself. 

The Senator from Michigan goes on to 
say: 

Those who favor proportional sharing of 
the States’ electoral vote emphasize the point 
that it will eliminate or at least minimize 
the possibility of a President being elected 
without a majority or even a plurality of the 
popular vote. This is an absurdity. 


Mr. President, he may consider it an 
absurdity; but, if he does, he will find 
himself in collision with the Brookings 
Institution, which stated in a letter 
dated May 27, 1948, that Senate Joint 
Resolution 2 “will practically eliminate 
the chance that a President will receive 
a majority of electoral votes in spite of 
the fact that his opponent polled a ma- 
jority of the popular vote.” 

That, I think, is pretty conclusive 
evidence, 

The Senator from Michigan says: 

I firmly believe that proportionate sharing 
of electoral votes is a direct encouragement 
to the growth of multiple parties, 


It is my firm belief that the reverse 
is true. Under the present system, the 
splinter party has the opportunity of 
influencing the result. Remember what 
happened in the last election when the 
Wallace party was so influential that it, 
in effect, threw two States to Governor 
Dewey. That would be utterly impos- 
sible under the proposed system. The 
thing that makes a party grow in power 
and influence is results, and a third party 
could not achieve results under the sys- 
tem which I propose. To me-the small 
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electoral-vote credit is not a significant 
thing when it is stacked up against the 
fact that no longer would any small 
party be able to throw the whole vote of 
a great State. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that we 
have here a great opportunity to do 
something negative and something posi- 
tive. Negatively, we protect the Ameri- 
can people against many dangers which 
are inherent in the present system. As 
someone once said, the electoral college 
is like the vermiform appendix in the 
human body. Ordinarily it does not 
cause any trouble, but every now and 
then it can become infected and expose 
the whole body to political peritonitis, 
There are pitfalls which could create a 
situation in which we would not know 
who was our President, and the right 
of a man to be President would be in 
doubt. It would cause great turmoil and 
unrest in America. 

On the positive side it would remove 
the obstacle which now stands in the 
way of the development of the two-party 
system in America, I say to my fellow 
Republicans that they must never let 
the impression go out to the country 
that they do not trust the voters. They 
must never let the impression go out that 
the success of the Republican Party in 
the future hinges on some kind of a trick 
or machine or device. I say we should 
be willing to meet the Democrats in fair 
competition, and if we win it will be 
because we deserve to win. I think we 
can win only on that basis. If we turn 
our backs on this proposal because we 
think it will hurt the Republican Party 
or because we think that the same thing 
will happen in 1950 or 1960 as happened 
in 1916 and 1920, of course, the people 
will lose confidence in the party. 

Mr. President, I conclude with this 
word: In his criticism of the proposal the 
Senator from Michigan said in his con- 
cluding remarks that we should recom- 
mit the resolution for further study. 

Mr. President, it does not need to be 
recommitted to any committee of the 
Congress, because it has been studied in 
the Congress for 102 years. I would say, 
Mr. President, let us recommit it for 
study to the State legislatures. Let us 
send it to the 48 State legislatures. Cer- 
tainly it is an issue on which the mem- 
bers of the State legislatures have a right 
to pass. So I plead with Senators to 
pass this resolution and let it go to the 
States, so that the people can decide for 
themselves whether they want to extend 
the two-party system in America. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Michigan has 2 minutes. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, this 
is a very serious question. The Senate 
should not send to the legislatures any- 
thing which it has not perfected. The 
proposed constitutional amendment can- 
not be amended after the joint resolu- 
tion has been passed. The legislatures 
cannot amend it. They must pass on it 
as it is presented to them. 

I want to say, again, Mr. President, 
that the resolution does not give to the 
people of the United States the right to 
a popular vote for the President of the 
United States. No one is contending 
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that the Republican Party is trying to 
manipulate the machinery in order that 
it may receive more votes. What we 
want to do is to see that the people at 
some time get the right to vote in popu- 
lar elections for the President and Vice 
President of the United States. The 
mere fact that we have crossed one sys- 
tem with another system and have a 
hybrid does not give to the people of the 
United States the right to vote. 

Therefore I say, again, that under Sen- 
ate Concurrent Resolution 14—the Green 
resolution—time can be spent on per- 
fecting a proposal, so that when a pro- 
posed constitutional amendment does go 
to the State legislative bodies the people 
will be able to speak clearly on this great 
question. If the joint resolution is to 
be passed, it should be perfected as pro- 
posed in the amendment offered by the 
junior Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Hendrickson Morse 
Anderson Hill Mundt 
Benton Hoey Myers 
Brewster Holland Neely 
Bricker Humphrey O'Conor 
Bridges Hunt O'Mahoney 
Butler Ives Pepper 
Byrd Jenner Robertson 
Cain Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Capehart Johnston, S. C. Saltonstall 
Chapman Kefauver Schoeppel 
Chavez Kem Smith, Maine 
Connally Kerr Smith, N. J. 
Cordon Kilgore Sparkman 
Darby Knowland Stennis 
Donnell Langer Taft 
Douglas Leahy Taylor 
Downey Lehman Thomas, Okla. 
Dworshak Thomas, Utah 
Eastland Lucas Thye 

Ecton McCarran Tobey 
Ferguson McCarthy Tydings 
Flanders McClellan Vandenberg 
Frear McFarland Watkins 
Fulbright McKellar Wherry 
George McMahon Wiley 
Gillette Magnuson Williams 
Graham Malone Withers 
Green Martin Young 
Gurney Maybank 

Hayden Millikin 


The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. The first question is on the 
amendment of the committee, which the 
clerk will state. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 3, 
line 9, after the word “disregarded”, it 
is proposed to strike out “unless a more 
detailed calculation would change the 
result of the election.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment and ask that it 
be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 3, 
line 1, it is proposed to strike out the 
word “The” and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

On the 6th day of January following the 
election, unless the Congress by law ap- 
points a different day not earlier than the 
4th day of January and not later than the 
10th day of January, the. 


On page 3, line 10, beginning with the 
words “The person”, strike out all down 
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to and including line 14 and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

The person having the greatest number 
of electoral votes for President shall be Presi- 
dent, if such number be at least 40 percent 
of the whole number of such electoral votes. 
If no person have at least 40 percent of the 
whole number of electoral votes, then from 
the persons having the two highest numbers 
of electoral votes for President the Senate 
and the House of Representatives sitting in 
joint session shall choose immediately, by 
ballot, the President. A majority of the votes 
of the combined authorized membership of 
the Senate and the House of Representatives 
shall be necessary for a choice, 


On page 3, between lines 19 and 20, in- 
sert the following: 

The Congress may by law provide for the 
case of the déath of any of the persons from 
whom the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives may choose a President whenever 
the right of choice shall have devolved upon 
them, and for the case of the death of any 
of the persons from whom the Senate and 
the House of Representatives may choose a 
Vice President whenever the right of choice 
shall have devolved upon them, 


On page 3, beginning with line 20, 
strike out all down to and including line 
2° and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: 

Sec, 2. Paragraphs 1, 2, and 3 of section 1, 
article II, of the Constitution, the twelfth 
article of amendment to the Constitution, 
and section 4 of the twentieth article of 
amendment to the Constitution, are hereby 
repealed. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Illinois desire to have his 
amendments voted on en bloc? They 
embrace several different proposals. 

Mr. LUCAS, I ask that they be voted 
on en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendments offered by the Senator from 
Illinois. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I call 
up my substitute, providing for a direct 
election by the people of President and 
Vice President. I ask that it be read 
by the clerk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator desire to have the amendment 
read in full? 

Mr, LANGER. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
to strike out all after the resolving clause 
and to insert the following: 

That the following article is proposed as 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, which shall be valid to all 
intents and purposes as part of the Con- 
stitution when ratified by conventions in 
three-fourths of the several States: 

“ARTICLE — 

“SEcTION 1. The executive power shall be 
vested in a President of the United States 
of America. He shall hold his office during 
the term of 4 years, and, together with the 
Vice President chosen for the same term, 
be nominated and elected as hereinafter 
provided, 

“Sec, 2. The official candidates of political 
parties for President and Vice President shall 
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be nominated at a primary election by direct 
vote of the qualified voters who are mem- 
bers of the respective political parties in the 
several States. The time of such primary 
election shall be the same throughout the 
United States, and, unless the Congress shall 
by law appoint a different day, such primary 
election shall be held on the first Wednesday 
after the first Monday in June in the year 
preceding the expiration of the regular term 
of President and Vice President. Persons 
voting in primaries for candidates for Presi- 
dent and Vice President in each State shall 
have such qualifications as shall be pre- 
scribed by the Congress. 

“The names which shall appear in each 
of the States on the primary ballots for can- 
didates of the respective political parties 
shall be only of those persons who shall have 
filed petitions at the seat of the Government 
of the United States with the Secretary of 
State. Such petitions shall be valid only if 
filed at least 60 days prior to the day of pri- 
mary election and if signed by qualified 
voters in any or all of the several States, equal 
in number to at least one-tenth of 1 percent 
of the total number of popular votes cast 
throughout the United States for all candi- 
dates for President (or, in the case of the 
primary election first held after the ratifica- 
tion of this article, for electors of President 
and Vice President) in the most recent 
previous Presidential election. 

“Sec. 3. Within 30 days after such primary 
election, the chief executive of each State 
shall make distinct lists of all persons of 
each political party, for whom votes were 
cast, and the number of votes for each such 
person, which lists shall be signed, certified, 
and transmitted under the seal of such State 
to the seat of the Government of the United 
States, directed to the Secretary of State, 
who shall open all certificates and count the 
votes. The person receiving the greatest 
aggregate number of popular votes of any 
party for candidate for President shall be the 
official candidate of such party, throughout 
the United States, for President; and the 
person receiving the greatest aggregate num- 
ber of popular votes of any party for candi- 
date for Vice President shall be the official 
candiate of such party, throughout the 
United States, for Vice President. 

“Sec. 4, In the event of the death or resig- 
nation of the official candidate of any polit- 
ical party for President, the person nominat- 
ed by such political party for Vice President 
shall be the official candidate of such party 
for President. In the event of the death or 
resignation of the official candidate of any 
political party for Vice President, a national 
committee of such party shall designate a 
candidate for Vice President, who shall then 
be deemed the official candidate for Vice 
President of such party, but in choosing such 
candidate the vote shall be taken by States, 
the delegation from each State having one 
vote. A quorum for such purpose shall con- 
sist of a delegate or delegates from two-thirds 
of the States, and a majority of all States 
shall be necessary to a choice, 

“Sec. 5. The electoral-college system of 
electing the President and Vice President of 
the United States is hereby abolished. The 
President and Vice President shall be elected 
by the people of the several States as shall 
be determined by direct vote of the qualified 
voters at a general election. The time of 
such election in each State shall be the same 
throughout the United States, and unless the 
Congress shall by law appoint a different day, 
such election shall be held on the first 
Wednesday after the first Monday in Novem- 
ber in the year preceding the expiration of 
the regular term of the President and Vice 
President. The voters in each State shall yote 
directly for President and Vice President and 
shall have such qualifications as shall be 
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prescribed by Congress. The names of candi- 
dates officially nominated in primaries as 
herein provided, and in addition the names 
of any independent candidates, shall appear 
in every State upon the official ballot for the 
offices of President and Vice President, but 
names of any such independent candidates 
shall so appear only following the filing with 
the Secretary of State of the United States, 
at least 60 days prior to the day of the elec- 
tion, of petitions signed by qualified voters 
in any or all of the several States, equal in 
number to at least one-half of 1 percent of 
the total number of popular votes cast 
throughout the United States for all candi- 
dates for President, 

“Sec. 6. Within 30 days after such election, 
the chief executive of each State shall make 
distinct lists of all persons receiving votes 
for President and all persons receiving votes 
for Vice President, and the number of votes 
cast in such State for each, which lists shall 
be signed, certified, and transmitted under 
the seal of such State to the seat of the 
Government of the United States directed to 
the President of the Senate. The Congress 
shall be in session on the 6th day of Jan- 
uary, or if such day shall fall on Sunday on 
the 7th day of January, and on that day the 
President of the Senate shall, in the pres- 
ence of the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives, open all the certificates and the votes 
shall then be counted, The person having 
the greatest aggregate number of popular 
votes for President shall be President, and 
the person having the greatest aggregate 
number of popular votes for Vice President 
shall be Vice President. No person consti- 
tutionally ineligible to the office of President 
shall be eligible to that of Vice President of 
the United States. 

“Sec. 7. The Congress shall have power to 
provide by appropriate legislation for meth- 
ods of determining any dispute or contro- 
versy that may arise in the counting and 
canvassing of votes for President and Vice 
President in any such primary or general 
election. The places and manner of holding 
such primary or general election shall be pre- 
scribed in each State by the legislature 
thereof; but the Congress may at any time by 
law make or alter such regulations. The 
Congress and the several States shall have 
concurrent power to prevent fraud and cor- 
rupt practices in connection with such pri- 
mary or general elections. 

“Sec. 8. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by conven- 
tions in the several States as provided in the 
Constitution.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “Joint reso- 
lution proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States relating to 
terms of office of President, and providing 
for nomination of candidates for President 
and Vice President, and for election of such 
candidates, by popular vote.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment offered 


by the Senator from North Dakota IMr. 


LANGER]. 

Mr. LANGER. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MYERS. I announce that the 
Senator from Louisiana (Mr. ELLENDER] 
is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHN- 
son] and the Senator from Montana 
{Mr. Murray] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lone] is absent on public business, and 
if present would vote “yea.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
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LOOPER] is absent by leave of the Senate. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Iowa would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 31, 
nays 60, as follows: 


YEAS—31 
Benton Gillette Morse 
Brewster Gurney Neely 
Bricker Hendrickson Pepper 
Butler Humphrey Schoeppel 
Cain Ives mith, Maine 
Chavez Jenner ‘Taylor 
Darby Kilgore Wherry 
Donnell Knowland Withers 
Douglas Langer Young 
Downey Lodge 
Ferguson McCarthy 

NAYS—60 
Aiken Holland Mundt 
Anderson Hunt ers 
Bridges Johnson, Colo. O’Conor 
Byrd Johnston, S. C. O'Mahoney 
Capehart Kefauver Robertson 
Chapman Kem Russell 
Connally Kerr Saltonstall 
Cordon Leahy Smith, N. J. 
Dworshak Lehman Sparkman 
Eastland Lucas Stennis 
Ecton Taft 
Flanders McClellan Thomas, Okla. 
Frear lan Thomas, Utah 
Fulbright McKellar Thye 
George McMahon Tobey 
Graham Magnuson Tydings 
Green Malone Vandenberg 
Hayden Martin Watkins 
Hill Maybank Wiley 
Hoey Millikin Williams 

NOT VOTING—5 

Ellender Johnson, Tex. Murray 


Hickenlooper Long 


So, Mr. Lancer's amendment in the 
nature of a substitute for the joint reso- 
lution was rejected. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
offer the amendment, which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Minne- 
sota will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. It is proposed to 
strike out all after the resolving clause 
and insert the following: 


That the following article is proposed as 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, which shall be valid to all in- 
tents and purposes as part of the Constitu- 
tion when ratified by conventions in three- 
fourths of the several States, as provided in 
the Constitution: 

“ARTICLE — 

“SECTION 1. The executive power shall be 
vested in a President of the United States 
of America. He shall hold his office during 
the term of 4 years, and together with the 
Vice President, chosen for the same term, be 
elected as provided in this Constitution. 

“The electoral college system of electing 
the President and Vice President of the 
United States is hereby abolished. The Presi- 
dent and the Vice President shall be elected 
by a direct vote of the people of the United 
States, and the choice of the people of each 
State for President and Vice President shall 
be determined at a general election held in 
such State. 

“The Congress shall determine the time of 
such election, which shall be the same 
throughout the United States, and unless 
otherwise determined by the Congress, such 
election shall be held on the first Tuesday 
after the first Monday in November in the 
year preceding the expiration of the regular 
term of the President and the Vice President. 
The electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State legisla- 
ture. 
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“Sec. 2. Within 30 days after such election, 
or at such time as the Congress shall direct, 
each State shall make distinct lists of all 
persons receiving votes for President and all 
persons receiving votes for Vice President, 
and the number of votes cast in such State 
for each, which lists shall be signed, certified, 
and transmitted sealed to the seat of Govern- 
ment of the United States directed to the 
President of the Senate. The President of 
the Senate shall, in the presence of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, open 
all certificates and the votes shall then be 
counted. The person having the greatest 
number of votes for President shall be 
President. 

“The person having the greatest number 
of votes for Vice President shall be Vice Presi- 
dent. No person constitutionally ineligible 
to the office of President shall be eligible 
to that of Vice President of the United States, 

“Src. 3. In the event that it is shown by 
such certificates that the two or more per- 
sons having the highest number of votes 
have also received an equal number of all the 
votes cast for President, then, from these per- 
sons the House of Representatives shall 
choose immediately, by ballot, the President, 
each Member of the House of Representatives 
having one vote. A quorum for this purpose 
shall consist of two-thirds of the whole num- 
ber of Representatives, and a majority of the 
whole number shall be necessary to a choice. 
If the House of Representatives shall not 
choose a President whenever the right of 
choice shall devolve upon that body, before 
the 20th day of January next following, then 
the Vice President elect shall act as Presi- 
dent, as in the case of the death or other 
constitutional disability of the President. 

“Sec. 4. In the event that it is shown by 
such certificates that the two or more persons 
having the highest number of votes have 
also received an equal number of all the 
votes cast for Vice President, then, from these 
persons the Senate shall choose the Vice 
President. A quorum for this purpose shall 
consist of two-thirds of the whole number 
of Senators, and a majority of the whole 
number shall be necessary to a choice. 

“Sec. 5. Paragraphs 1, 2, and 3 of section 1, 
article II, of the Constitution and the twelfth 
article of amendment to the Constitution, 
are hereby repealed. 

“Src. 6, This article shall take effect on the 
80th day of January following its ratification. 

“Src. 7. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by conven- 
tions in the several States, as provided in the 
Constitution, within 7 years from the date 
of the submission hereof to the States by 
the Congress.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Minnesota IMr. 
HUMPHREY]. 

Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. LANGER, and 
other Senators asked for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MYERS. I announce that the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] 
is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHN- 
son] and the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Murray] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lone] is absent on public business, and if 
present would vote “yea.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. HicKen- 
LOOPER] is absent by leave of the Senate. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Iowa would vote “yea.” 
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The result was announced—yeas 28, 
nays 63, as follows: 


YEAS—28 
Benton Humphrey Morse 
Bricker Ives Neely 
Cain Jenner Pepper 
Chavez Kilgore Schoeppel 
Cordon Knowand Smith, Maine 
Darby Langer Taylor 
Douglas Lehman Withers 
Downey Lodge Young 
Gillette McCarthy 
Hendrickson Magnuson 

NAYS—63 
Aiken Hayden Mundt 
Anderson Hill Myers 
Brewster Hoey O’Conor 
Bridges Holland O'Mahoney 
Butler Hunt Robertson 
Byrd Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Capehart Johnston, S. C. Saltonstall 
Chapman Kefauver Smith, N. J. 
Connally ` Kem Sparkman 
Donnell Kerr Stennis 
Dworshak Leahy Taft 
Eastland Lucas Thomas, Okla, 
Ecton McCarran Thomas, Utah 
Ferguson McClellan Thye 
Flanders McFarland Tobey 
Frear McKellar Tydings 
Fulbright McMahon Vandenberg 
George Malone Watkins 
Graham Martin Wherry 
Green Maybank Wiley 
Gurney Millikin Wiliams 

NOT VOTING—5 

E lender Johnson, Tex. Murray 
Hickenlooper Long 


So Mr. Humpurey’s amendment in the 
nature of a substitute was rejected. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I call up 
the amendment which I have at the 
desk, and ask that it be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 3, 
line 9, it is proposed to strike out the 
period and add the following language: 

And only the computations of the two can- 
didates in each State having the largest per- 
centage of the votes cast for President shall 
be counted in determining the total electoral 
votes received by each candidate. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT and other Senators re- 
quested the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MYERS. I announce that the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ] 
is unavoidably detained. 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHN- 
son] and the Senator from Montana 
Mr. Murray] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Louisiana IMr. 
Lone] is absent on public business. 

I announce further that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. CHAvxz] and the Senator from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. Lone] would vote “nay.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER] is absent by leave of the Senate, 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Iowa would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 23, 
nays 67, as follows: 


YEAS—23 
Brewster Capehart Dworshak 
Bricker Darby Ecton 
Butier Donnell Ferguson 
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Gurney Malone Smith, Maine 
Hendrickson Martin Vandenberg 
Jenner Millikin Watkins 
Kem Mundt Wherry 
McCarthy Schoeppel 
NAYS—67 

Aiken Humphrey Neely 
Anderson Hunt O'Conor 
Benton Ives O'Mahoney 
Bridges Johnson, Colo. Pepper 
Byrd Johnston, S. C. Robertson 
Cain Kefauver Russell 
Chapman Kerr Saltonstall 
Connally Kilgore Smith, N. J. 
Cordon Knowland Sparkman 
Douglas Langer Stennis 
Downey Leahy Taft 
Eastland Lehman Taylor 
Flanders Lodge Thomas, Okla. 

ear Lucas Thomas, Utah 
Fulbright McCarran Thye 
George McClellan Tobey 
Gillette McFarland Tydings 
Graham McKellar Wiley 
Green McMahon Williams 
Hayden Magnuson Withers 
Hill Maybank Young 
Hey Morse 
Holland Myers 


NOT VOTING—6 


Chavez Hickenlooper Long 
E lender Johnson, Tex. Murray 


So Mr. Munpt’s amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
have on the desk an amendment which 
I ask be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will read the amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK, It is proposed on 
page 2, line 18, after “election” to insert 
“or a subsequent election provided for 
in this paragraph.” 

On page 3, beginning with line 4, strike 
out through line 14 and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 


The person having the greatest number of 
votes cast for President in a State shall be 
credited with the total number of the elec- 
toral votes of such State; except that, if 
no person may be credited with such elec- 
toral votes by reason of a tie in the number 
of votes cast for President, a subsequent 
election for President shall be held in such 
State at such time as the Congress shall 
direct. The person having a majority of the 
whole number of such electoral votes for 
President shall be President, If no person 
has such a majority, then from the two per- 
sons having the highest numbers of electoral 
votes for President the Senate and the House 
of Representatives sitting in joint session 
shall choose immediately, by ballot, the 
President. A quorum for this purpose shall 
consist of a majority of the combined mem- 
bership of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives and a majority of the votes 
of the Members voting, each having one 
vote, shall be necessary for a choice. 


On page 3, between lines 19 and 20, 
insert the following: 

The Congress may by law provide for the 
case of the death of any of the persons from 
whom the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives may choose a President whenever 
the right of choice shall have devolved upon 
them, and for the case of the death of any 
of the persons from whom the Senate and 
House of Representatives may choose a Vice 
President whenever the right of choice shall 
have devolved upon them. 


On page 3, beginning with line 20, 
strike out all down to and including line 
22 and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: 

Ssc. 2. Paragraphs 1, 2, and 3 of section 
1, article II, of the Constitution, the twelfth 
article of amendment to the Constitution, 
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and section 4 of the twentieth article of 
amendment to the Constitution, are hereby 
repealed. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
would call the attention of the Senator 
from Michigan to the fact that two of 
the provisions of the Senator’s amend- 
ment are identical with the provisions 
included in the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Illinois, which was 
agreed to previously. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask to withdraw those two provisions. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment, without the provisions which the 
Senator wishes to withdraw, will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The amendment, 
as modified, read as follows: On page 2 
line 18, after “election”, insert “or a sub- 
sequent election provided for in this par- 
agraph.” 

On page 3, beginning with line 4, strike 
out through line 14 and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

The person having the greatest number of 
votes cast for President in a State shall be 
credited with the total number of the elec- 
toral votes of such State; except that, if 
no person may be credited with such elec- 
toral votes by reason of a tie in the num- 
ber of votes cast for President, a subsequent 
election for President shall be held in such 
State at such time as the Congress shall 
direct. The person having a majority of the 
whole number of such electoral votes for 
President shall be President. If no person 
has such a majority, then from the two 
persons having the highest number of elec- 
toral votes for President, the Senate and the 
House of Representatives sitting in joint 
session shall choose immediately, by ballot, 
the President. A quorum for this purpose 
shall consist of a majority of the combined 
membership of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives and a majority of the votes 
of the Members voting, each having one vote, 
shall be necessary for a choice. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Fercuson], as modified. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MYERS. I announce that the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] 
is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHN- 
son], and the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Murray] are absent on official bus- 
iness. 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lonc] is absent on public business, and 
if present would vote “nay.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER] is absent by leave of the Senate. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Iowa would vote nay.“ 

The result was announced—yeas 20, 
nays 71, as follows: 


YEAS—20 
Brewster Ferguson Mundt 
Bricker Gurney Schoeppel 
Bridges Jenner Taft 
Butler Kem Watkins 
Capehart Langer Wherry 
Darby Malone Young 
Donnell Martin 


NAYS—71 
Aiken Hoey Morse 
Anderson Holland Myers 
Benton Humphrey Neely 
Byrd Hunt O'Conor 
Cain Ives O'Mahoney 
Chapman Johnson, Colo. Pepper 
Chavez Johnston, S. C. Robertson 
Connally Kefauver Russell 
Cordon Kerr Saltonstall 
Douglas Kilgore Smith, Maine 
Downey Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Dworshak Leahy Sparkman 
Eastland Lehman Stennis 
Ecton Lodge Taylor 
Flanders Lucas ‘Thomas, Okla 
Frear McCarran Thomas, Utah 
Fulbright McCarthy Thye 
George McClellan Tobey 
Gillette McFarland Tydings 
McKellar Vandenberg 
Green McMahon Wiley 
Hayden Magnuson Williams 
Hendrickson Maybank Withers 
Millikin 
NOT VOTING—5 
Ellender Johnson, Tex. Murray 


Hickenlooper Long 


So Mr. Fercuson’s amendment, as 
modified, was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution is open to further amendment. 
If there be no further amendment, the 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading and was 
read the third time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on the passage of the joint reso- 
lution. 

Mr. TAFT and other Senators re- 
quested the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MYERS. I announce that the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] 
is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHN- 
son] and the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Murray] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lone] is absent on public business. 

I announce further that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lonc] and the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Murray], would vote “yea.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Iowa would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 64, 
nays 27, as follows: 


YEAS—64 

Aiken Holland Myers 
Anderson Humphrey Neely 
Benton Hunt O'Conor 
Cain Ives O'Mahoney 
Chapman Johnston, S. C. Pepper 
Chavez Kefauver Russell 
Connally err Saltonstall 
Douglas Kilgore Smith, Main 
Downey Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Eastland Langer Sparkman 

n Leahy Stennis 
Flanders Lehman Taylor 

r Lodge Thomas, Utah 
Fulbright Lucas ye 
George McCarran Tobey 
Gillette McClellan Tydings 
Graham McFarland Vandenberg 
Green McKellar Wiley 
Hayden McMahon Wiliams 
Hendrickson Magnuson Withers 
Hill Maybank 
Hoey Morse 
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NAYS—27 

Brewster Dworshak Millikin 
Bricker Ferguson Mundt 
Bridges Gurney Robertson 
Butler Jenner Schoeppel 
Byrd Johnson, Colo. Taft 
Capehart Kem Thomas, Okla, 
Cordon McCarthy Watkins 
Darby Malone Wherry 
Donnell in Young 

NOT VOTING—5 
Ellender Johnson, Tex. Murray 


Hickenlooper Long 


The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum 
being present, more than two-thirds of 
the Senators present having voted in the 
affirmative, Senate Joint Resolution 2 
is passed. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the joint 
resolution was passed. 

Mr. LUCAS. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion to lay 
on the table the motion of the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, as previ- 
ously announced, the Senate will now 
proceed to the consideration of bills on 
the calendar. I therefore move that the 
Senate proceed to a call of the calendar, 
starting with the first order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator mean the consideration of meas- 
ures to which there is no objection? 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Illinois. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the first order of business on 
the calendar, 


DEMONSTRATION OF PUBLIC LIBRARY 
SERVICE—BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 130) to provide for the 
demonstration of public-library service 
in areas without such service or with 
inadequate library facilities was an- 
nounced as first in order. 

Mr. TAFT. Over. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold his objection for a mo- 
ment? 

Mr. TAFT. If the Senator desires to 
make a speech, I think I would prefer to 
make mine first, if I may. I withhold 
my objection. 

Mr. HILL. If the Senator will, I shall 
appreciate it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate 
is proceeding under the 5-minute rule. 

Mr. HILL. I regret that the Senator 
from Ohio has exercised his right to ob- 
ject to the consideration of the bill and 
its passage at this time. The bill was 
reported at the last session of the Con- 
gress. It was the first bill reported by the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare when the Eighty-first Congress 
convened a year ago last month, in Jan- 
uary 1949. It has been on the calendar 
during all this time, some 12 months. I 
merely wish to give notice that I shall 
seek the very first opportunity possible to 
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move to proceed to the consideration of 
the bill, in order that the Senate may 
consider it and may have an opportunity 
to pass it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is 
heard. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I should 
like to state my reason for objecting to 
the bill. This is another State-aid bill, 
It would move the Federal Government 
into the library field. I have supported 
a fair number of Federal-State aid bills, 
but it seems to me that such legislation 
should not be enacted unless the need is 
absolutely clear and absolutely proved. 

If I remember correctly, the bill under 
discussion provides for an annual grant 
of $40,000 of Federal money to every 
State. If States are not able to provide 
$40,000, it seems to me the assistance 
should not be given by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It is a trivial matter, but it 
moves the Federal Government into a 
new field of activity. It is another ex- 
tension of bureaucratic influence to 
which I think most people are opposed. 
From time to time when projects become 
of tremendous importance and the need 
becomes great I believe we should, and 
properly do, move into the field of Fed- 
eral aid to States, but it does seem to me 
that the need should be clear beyond any 
question of doubt before we assume an 
additional Federal obligation, no matter 
how small. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection 
being heard, the bill will go over. 


BILLS AND OTHER MEASURES PASSED 
OVER 


The bill (S. 206) relating to the immi- 
gration status of the lawful wives and 
children of Chinese-treaty merchants 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be passed over. 

The bill (S. 45) for the relief of the 
owners and operators of certain gold 
mines which were closed or the opera- 
tions of which were curtailed by War 
Production Board Limitation Order 
L-208 was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The bill will 
be passed over. 

The bill (S. 110) to broaden the co- 
operative extension system as established 
in the act of May 8, 1914, and acts sup- 
plemental thereto, by providing for 
cooperative extension work between col- 
leges receiving the benefits of this act 
and the acts of July 2, 1862, and August 
30, 1880, and other qualified colleges, uni- 
versities, and research agencies, and the 
United States Department of Labor was 
announced as next in order, 

Mr. DONNELL. Over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be passed over. 

The Chair would suggest that Senators 
who object to bills identify themselves 
to the Chair. That is the orderly way in 
which to proceed. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, the 
objection to Senate bill 110, Calendar 
No. 76, was made by me. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
thanks the Senator from Missouri for 
making that announcemen . 
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The bill (S. 734) to provide for the ap- 
pointment and compensation of counsel 
for impoverished dependents in certain 
criminal cases in the United States dis- 
trict courts was announced as next in 
order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ob- 
ject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Georgia objects. The bill will 
be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 2660) to prohibit the 
parking of vehicles upon any property 
owned by the United States for postal 
purposes was announced as next in order. 

Mr. LANGER. I ask that the bill be 
passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from North Dakota objects, and the bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 878) to provide certain 
benefits for annuitants who retired 
under the Civil Service Retirement Act 
of May 29, 1930, prior to April 1, 1948, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. LANGER. Over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On objec- 
tion, the bill will be passed over. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 33) suspending legislative budget 
pending further study was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. TAFT. Over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Ohio objects, and the concurrent 
resolution will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1086) for the relief of the 
Dixie Margarine Co., a Tennessee cor- 
poration, of Memphis, Tenn., was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Over. 

Mr. TOBEY. Over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from New Jersey was the first Sena- 
tor to object. On objection, the bill will 
be passed over. 

The bill (S. 478) for the relief of Carl 
Piowaty and W. J. Piowaty was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Kansas asks that the bill go over. 
Therefore the bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1464) to amend the pro- 
visions of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act relating to marketing agreements 
and orders was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I object 
to Senate bill 1464, Calendar 397. 

Mr. THYE. Over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1393) to promote the na- 
tional defense and to contribute to more 
effective aeronautical research by au- 
thorizing professional personnel of the 
National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics to attend accredited graduate 
schools for research and study was an- 
nounced as next in order, 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL, Mr. President, I 
ask that the bill be passed over, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On objec- 
tion of the Senator from Kansas, the 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1955) to authorize certain 
persons to accept decorations tendered 
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to them by the United Kingdom for serv- 
ices rendered the Allied cause during 
World War II, and for other purposes, 
was announced as next in order, 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
that the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Senator 
from North Dakota objects. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 595) relating to the inter- 
nal security of the United States was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On request 
of the Senator from New Jersey, the bill 
will be passed over, 

The bill (S. 458) to provide for a sur- 
vey of physically handicapped citizens 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I ask that the 
bill be passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On request 
of the Senator from New Jersey, the bill 
will go over. 

The bill (S. 91) to provide for the bet- 
ter assurance of the protection of per- 
sons within the United States from 
lynching, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. HILL, Mr. McCLELLAN, and Mr, 
RUSSELL rose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. HILL. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HILL] objects, and 
the bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 12) to amend the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amended, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. LANGER. I ask that the bill go 
over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 4080) to unify, consoli- 
date, revise, and codify the Articles of 
War, the Articles for the Government of 
the Navy, and the disciplinary laws of 
the Coast Guard, and to enact and estab- 
lish a Uniform Code of Military Justice 


was announced as next in order. 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, that is 
the bill which will be considered on 
Thursday. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The bill will 
be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1946) to establish a perma- 
nent National Commission on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations was announced as 
next in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I object, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On objec- 
tion of the Senator from Illinois, the bill 
will be passed over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 108) 
to reduce expenditures in Government 
for the fiscal year 1950 consistent with 
the public interest was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I am 


‘constrained to ask that that joint reso- 


lution go over. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be passed over. 7 
The bill (H. R. 3946) to promote the 
national defense and to contribute to 
more effective aeronautical research by 
authorizing professional personnel of 
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the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics to attend accredited grad- 
uate schools for research and study was 
announced as next in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That bill is 
identical with Senate bill 1393, to which 
objection was made, and which was 
passed over; so House bill 3946 will be 
passed over. 

The bill (S. 1498) to amend the Natu- 
ral Gas Act, approved June 21, 1938, as 
amended, was announced as next in 
order. 
$ ai DOUGLAS. Mr. Fresident, I ob- 

ect. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Illinois objects, and the bill will 
be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1165) to provide relief for 
the sheep-raising industry by making 
special quota immigration visas avail- 
able to certain alien sheepherders was 
announced as next in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I object. 

3 a DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ob- 
ect. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On objec- 
tion, the bill will be passed over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 58) to amend 
the Senate rules by creating a standing 
Committee on Small Business was an- 
nounced as next in order. ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask that 
the resolution be passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 3368) to amend sections 
356 and 365 of the act entitled “An act 
to establish a code of law for the District 
of Columbia,” approved March 3, 1901, to 
increase the maximum sum allowable by 
the court of the assets of a decedent’s 
estate as a preferred charge for his or 
her funeral expenses from $600 to $1,000,” 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr, President, I ask 
that the bill be passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On request 
of the Senator from North Dakota, the 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1490) to permit invest- 
ment of funds of insurance companies 
organized within the District of Colum- 
bja in obligations of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment was announced as next in order. 

Mr. LANGER. I ask that the bill go 
over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On request 
of the Senator from North Dakota, the 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 843) for the relief of S. M. 
Price was announced as next in order, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On objection 
of the Senator from Kansas, the bill will 
be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 3905) to amend section 
3121 of the Internal Revenue Code was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
that the bill go over, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. On request 
of the Senator from North Dakota, the 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1606) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to determine 
the validity of titles to lands acquired in 
the administration of the reclamation 
laws was announced as next in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. LANGER. I object and ask that 
the bill be passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from North Dakota objects. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 660) to amend the act of 
June 27, 1944, Public Law 359, and to 
preserve the equities of permanent clas- 
sified civil-service employees of the 
United States was announced as next 
in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Kansas objects, and the bill will be 
Passed over. 

The bill (S. 1031) amending Public 
Law 49, Seventy-seventh Congress, pro- 
viding for the welfare of coal miners, 
and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I object. 

MI. MARTIN. Mr. President, I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On objec- 
tion of the Senator from New Jersey, the 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1976) for the relief of Mrs. 
Juan Antonio Rivera, Mrs. Raul Valle 
Antelo, Mrs. Jorge Diaz Romero, Mrs. 
Otto Resse, and Mrs. Hugo Soria was 
announced as next in order, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I object and ask 
that the bill be passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Kansas objects. The bill will be 
passed over. 

The bill (S. 1681) to prohibit the pick- 
eting of courts was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I object 
and ask that the bill be passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from North Dakota objects. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1837) to amend the Trad- 
ing With the Enemy Act was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
the Senator from New Jersey asks that 
the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2294) to amend the Con- 
tract Settlement Act of 1944, so as to 
authorize the payment of fair compen- 
sation to persons contracting to deliver 
strategic or critical minerals or metals 
in cases of failure to recover reasonable 
costs, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I object and ask 
that the bill be passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Delaware objects. The bill will be 
passed over. 
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EXTENSION OF UNEMPLOYMENT ALLOW- 
ANCE BENEFITS TO SERVICEMEN—BILL 
PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1741) to extend the unem- 
ployment allowance benefits of the Serv- 
icemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 for 
a period of 2 years was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
ask that the bill be passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On request 
of the Senator from Kansas, the bill will 
be passed over. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kansas withhold his ob- 
1 to allow an explanation of that 

ill? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I withhold my ob- 
jection so the Senator from Florida may 
make an explanation of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Florida is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, this bill 
was reported by the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare as a modi- 
fication of the President’s proposal. 
The President recommended that the 
unemployment compensation available 
to veterans be extended for another 12 
months’ period, because a great many 
veterans who were coming out of school 
under the GI bill of rights, because 
of the dislocation of employment which 
has occurred in many parts of the coun- 
try, were actually in need of this assist- 
ance. 

All the bill does is to make those ben- 
efits which veterans previously might 
have drawn, available to them if they 
need them now. 

I wish to say, Mr. President, that the 
consideration of this measure resulted 
in affording some factual data to refute 
some of the unfair criticisms levelled 
against the veterans. Only about 7 per- 
cent of the veterans altogether drew the 
allowances they might have drawn, and 
only about 50 percent applied for any 
benefits whatsoever. 

But the thing I should like to em- 
phasize is that under this bill the vet- 
eran would have to draw the benefits 
available under State law first before he 
could draw any Federal compensation or 
assistance whatever. Then, of course, if 
he should not draw from the State suf- 
ficient to make the amount $20 a month, 
in case he is unemployed, then he could 
draw the difference from the Federal 
program. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. The law has expired now 
for a period of more than 6 months. 
There has been no particular complaint 
about that, has there? 

Mr. PEPPER. I would not say there 
has been no particular complaint about 
it. I think a great many veterans have 
suffered the same disadvantage that any 
unemployed man suffers. They have 
not marched on Washington, and I am 
glad they have not. Nevertheless, there 
is no doubt that a great many veterans 
in the country have during that course 
of time been unemployed, and have not 
had these benefits available to them. 

The bill does not propose a permanent 
extension of the program; merely an ex- 
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tension for a 12 months’ period as rec- 
ommended by the President. It must 
also be remembered that the first pay- 
ments must come under the State laws, 
and that State standards would apply. 
That is, if under the State law one had 
to remain unemployed for a week be- 
fore he could draw anything, that prin- 
ciple would apply, whereas it did not 
apply under the previous Federal legis- 
lation, 

Mr. TAFT. Is it not true that the law 
expired 6 months ago and that no pay- 
ments have been made for the past 6 
months? 

Mr. PEPPER. The law expired at the 
end of the last fiscal year. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? : 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be passed over. 


CLAIMS OF AMERICAN NATIONALS 
AGAINST FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS— 
BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 4406) to provide for 
the settlement of certain claims of the 
Government of the United States on its 
own behalf and on behalf of American 
nationals against foreign governments 
was announced as next in order, 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I ask that the bill go over. I object to 
its present consideration. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold his objection for a 
short time? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON, 
withhold my objection. 

Mr. GREEN. I regret very much that 
objection is made. The bill would make 
it possible for the claimants against 
Yugoslavia to get their share of the sums 
agreed upon between the two Govern- 
ments toward settlement of the differ- 
ences, The bill was passed by the House 
of Representatives. It came to the Sen- 
ate and was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. Hearings were 
held, and I was directed by the commit- 
tee to report the bill favorably, which I 
did. It has been on the calendar since 
last July. 

The amount involved in the settle- 
ment, $17,000,000, is in the hands of the 
United States Government and ready to 
be paid over. The claimants, American 
citizens whose property was taken, many 
of whom are in distressing circum- 
stances, are urging that they be allowed 
to receive their share. The State De- 
partment is very anxious to pay it. It 
seems too bad that they cannot receive 
their money. Objection has been made 
previously, and is now made again. I 
wish that some basis for the objection 
might be stated, because I have not 
heard what it is. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I sincerely regret that the Senator from 
New Jersey still feels constrained to ask 
that the bill go over until the next call 
of the calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be passed over, 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I will say 
to the distinguished Senator from Rhode 
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Island that if the bill is not passed on 
the next call of the calendar, I will ac- 
commodate the distinguished Senator 
and the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions by moving to have it considered 
at an early date. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I should 
like to add one further thought. Our 
Government has an interest in this 
money. If the settlement made by a 
foreign government for war claims is 
not carried out, it will be very difficult 
for the State Department to negotiate 
other settlements with other govern- 
ments. If these agreements cannot be 
carried through when once they are ne- 
gotiated, we shall be in considerable 
difficulty. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, it is very 
apparent that we are not going to make 
any progress with the call of the cal- 
endar. We are now on the fourth, page 
of bills, page 9 of the calendar, and not 
one bill has been passed. I proposed 
to begin the call of the calendar from 
the beginning primarily because of what 
the distinguished Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Tarr] said the other day in a col- 
loquy which I had with him, namely, 
that he thought a number of bills would 
pass on the call of the calendar without 
much debate. 

In view of the lateness of the hour, I 
ask unanimous consent that the call of 
the calendar be discontinued up to the 
point where the previous call of the cal- 
endar ended, on October 19, 1949. If 
we can begin on page 14 of the calendar 
and take up the new bills which have 
been reported since the convening of 
Congress for the second session of the 
Eighty-first Congress, perhaps we can 
make some progress in getting those bills 
through. 

Mr. MORSE, Mr. KILGORE, and Mr. 
LANGER addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Illinois asks that the call of the cal- 
endar be suspended up to Calendar No, 
1219, beginning where the previous call 
of the calendar ended. 

Does the Senator from Illinois yield, 
and if so, to whom? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, this is the first oppor- 
tunity we have had in this session of 
Congress to make a record on the calen- 
dar in the order in which the bills ap- 
pear on the calendar. I think the record 
should be made. I think it is only fair 
to those of us who are interested in bills 
on the calendar to find out who objects 
to them, so that between now and the 
next call of the calendar we can commu- 
nicate with the objectors in respect to 
their objections. Therefore I feel con- 
strained to object to the request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is 
heard. The next bill on the calendar will 
be stated. 

BILLS AND OTHER MEASURES PASSED 

OVER 

The bill (H. R. 2886) to provide for the 
killing of starlings in the District of 
Columbia was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr, LANGER. Over, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be passed over. 

The bill (S. 48) to amend title 28, U. S. 
Code, sec. 456, so as to increase to $15 per 
day the limit on subsistence expenses al- 
lowed to justices and judges traveling 
while attending court or transacting 
official business at places other than 
their official stations, and to authorize 
reimbursement for such travel by pri- 
vately owned automobiles at the rate of 
7 cents per mile was announced as next 
in order. A 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

j Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ob- 
ect. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 2432) restoring to tribal 
ownership certain lands upon the Colville 
Indian Reservation, Wash., and for other 
purposes was announced as next in or- 
der. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be passed over. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, may 
I inquire who objected to the bill with re- 
lation to the Colville Indian Reservation? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. WirLLIAMms] objected. 

The bill (S. 75) authorizing the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance 
of a dam and incidental works in the 
main stream of the Colorado River at 
Bridge Canyon, together with certain 
appurtenant dams and canals, and for 
other purposes, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be passed over. 

The bill (S. 806) authorizing the erec- 
tion of a monument to Sacajawea, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. LANGER. I object. 

Mr. GURNEY. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be passed over. 

The bill (S. 384) to authorize the Com- 
missioner of Public Buildings to convey 
to the Temple Methodist Church, a non- 
profit corporation, of San Francisco, 
Calif., a portion of the federally owned 
building known as 100 McAlister Street, 
San Francisco, Calif., and for other 
purposes, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 1758) to amend the 
Natural Gas Act approved June 21, 
1938, as amended, was announced as next 
in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, A Senate bill 
on the same subject was objected to 
earlier. This bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1439) to provide for as- 
sistance to State agencies administering 
labor laws in their efforts to promote, 
establish, and maintain safe workplaces 
and practices in industry, thereby re- 
ducing human suffering and financial 
loss and increasing production through 
safeguarding available manpower, was 
announced as next in order, 
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Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I object. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be passed over. 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I should like to ask when 
it may be possible to obtain a few min- 
utes for the consideration of this bill. I 
think it would not require more than 30 
minutes, or an hour, to discuss the bill 
and pass it. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I cannot 
answer the distinguished Senator from 
South Carolina. The only reply I can 
make, which I hope will satisfy him, is 
that I shall take it up at the next meeting 
of the Democratic policy committee. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
thank the Senator. 

The bill (S. 2246) to amend the Na- 
tional Housing Act, as amended, and for 
other purposes, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask that the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 5327) to continue until 
the close of June 30, 1950, the suspension 
of duties and import taxes on metal 
scrap, and for other purposes was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask 
that the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be passed over. 

The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 62) creating a Joint Committee on 
Lobbying Activities, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask that 
the concurrent resolution go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 4584) to provide for 
disposition of lands on the Cabazon, Au- 
gustine, and Torres-Martinez Indian 
Reservations in California, and for other 
purposes was announced as next in order, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I have 
an amendment to offer. I offer an 
amendment, on page 3, line 3, com- 
mencing with “All wells”, to strike out 
down to the word “district” in line 8, on 
page 3. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Sen- 
ator wait a moment, so as to permit the 
Chair to state the parliamentary situ- 
ation? It seems that some amendments 
were agreed to on a prior call of the cal- 
endar. An amendment offered by the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. ScHOEPPEL] 
is pending. 

Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
that the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2440) to authorize certain 
construction at military and naval in- 
stallations and for other purposes was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
ask that the bill go over. I understand 
that this bill is to be the order of busi- 
ness on Thursday, 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, with 
relation to Calendar No. 926, Senate bill 
2440, I should like to address an inquiry 
to the distinguished majority leader, Is 
this bill set for early consideration? 

Mr. LUCAS. In reply to the Senator 
from Florida, I wili say that I made the 
announcement earlier in the day that we 
would probably take this bill up on Fri- 
day of this week. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 

The bill (H. R. 2166) to amend title 28, 
United States Code, section 456, so as to 
increase to $15 per day the limit on sub- 
sistence expenses allowed to justices and 
judges while attending court or trans- 
acting official business at places other 
than their official station, and to author- 
ize reimbursement for such travel by pri- 
vately owned automobiles at a rate of 
not exceeding 7 cents per mile was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A Senate bill 
on the same subject, Calendar No. 825, 
Senate bill 48, has already been passed 
over. This bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1390) to authorize the con- 
veyance to the State of California of 
easements for the construction, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of a toll highway 
crossing and approaches thereto over and 
across lands of the United States in the 
vicinity of San Francisco Bay, Calif., and 
for other purposes, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, my 
colleague from California [Mr. Downey] 
has asked that this bill go over. While 
it is my bill, I ask that it go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1596) to authorize the 
Postmaster General to enter into special 
agreements for certain switching service 
by railway common carriers, and for 
other purposes, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the majority leader 
what was done with Calendar No. 596, 
Senate Resolution 58? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. All bills and 
other measures called thus far on the 
calendar have gone over. 

Mr. WHERRY. In my own time, I 
should like to ask what was done with 
Calendar No. 596, Senate Resolution 58? 

Mr. LUCAS. It was passed over. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, let me 
inquire who objected to the present 
consideration of that measure. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Illinois asked that it go over, and 
it went over. 

The question now is, is there objection 
to the present consideration of Senate 
bill 1596, Calendar No. 951? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I ask that the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from New Jersey objects, and the bill 
goes over. 

The bill (S. 17) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to issue patents for 
certain lands to certain settlers in the 
Pyramid Lake Indian Reservation, Nev., 
was announced as next in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 
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Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 


object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from New Mexico objects. The bill goes 
over. 


The bill (H. R. 6070) to amend the Na- 
tional Housing Act, as amended, and for 
other purposes, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I ask that the bill 
go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Alabama objects, and the bill goes 
over. 

The bill (H. R. 5647) to prohibit the 
picketing of United States courts was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. LANGER. I ask that the bill go 
over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from North Dakota objects, and the bill 
goes over. 

The bill (S. 240) to stimulate the ex- 
ploration, production, and conservation 
of strategic and critical ores, metals, and 
minerals, and for the establishment 
within the Department of the Interior 
of a Mine Incentive Payments Division, 
and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask that the bill go 
over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Delaware objects, and the bill goes 
over. 

The bill (H. R. 133) to amend section 
2 of the act approved June 20, 1936, en- 
titled “An act to extend the benefits of 
the Adams Act, the Purnell Act, and the 
Capper-Ketchum Act to the Territory 
of Alaska, and for other purposes,” was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON, I ask that the 
bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from New Jersey objects, and the bill 
goes over. 

The bill (S. 139) for the relief of 
Guilermo Chacartegui was announced as 
next in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
understood an amendment was to be 
offered to the bill. If the bill is not 
amended, I must object to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
reported without amendment. In view 
of the statement of the Senator from 
Kansas, the bill will be passed over. 


THE FOREST SERVICE—BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 5839) to facilitate and 
simplify the work of the Forest Service, 
and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, it is my under- 
standing that three amendments are to 
be offered to this bill. I wonder whether 
I am correct in that understanding. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY, The Senator from 
Nebraska is quite correct. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, if I may 
advise the minority leader, let me say 
there was objection to the bill the last 
time the calendar was called. At the 
present time, there are at the desk some 
amendments to the bill. I understand 
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that if the amendments are adopted, 
pey will remove the objections to the 
ill 


All the information which I have been 
able to gather indicates that the amend- 
ments are acceptable not only to the 
sponsors of the bill but also to the Forest 
Service, and we think the Forest Service 
would approve the bill as thus amended. 
Certainly I would not object to the 
adoption of the amendments. 

The Senator from Wyoming offered 
the amendments, and he was one of the 
original objectors. Likewise, the Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN] had 
raised objections, but I am quite sure his 
objections will be removed by the amend- 
ments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is, Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I have 
already stated that I wish to reserve the 
right to object. 

In view of the explanation given by 
the distinguished Senator from Minne- 
sota, if the amendments can be brought 
before the Senate and if they are agree- 
able to the Senator from Colorado and 
the Senator from Minnesota, I shall have 
no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is, first, is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? à 

Mr. WATKINS. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Utah objects, and the bill goes over. 


JOINT RESOLUTIONS AND BILLS PASSED 
OVER 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 58) 
providing for a rehearing in the matter 
of the Bellows Falls Hydro-Electric 
Corp. (project No. 1892), known as the 
Wilder Dam project, and a review of any 
order of the Federal Power Commission 
therein was announced as next in order. 

Mr. LODGE. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Massachusetts objects, and the 
joint resolution goes over, 

The bill (H. R. 4815) to provide for 
medical services to non-InJdians in In- 
dian hospitals, and for other purposes, 
was announced as next in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill. 

Mr. LANGER. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from North Dakota objects, and the bill 
goes over. 

The bill (S. 2197) to amend the Ex- 
port-Import Bank Act of 1945, as amend- 
ed (59 Stat. 526, 666, 61 Stat. 130), to 
vest in the Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington, the power to guarantee United 
States investments abroad, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from South Carolina objects, and the 
bill goves over. 

The bill (H. R. 1161) to provide for the 
conversion of national banking associa- 
tions into and their merger or consolida- 
tion with State Danks, and for other 
purposes, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I ask that the 
bill go over. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from New Jersey objects, and the 
bill goes over. 

The bill (S. 250) to authorize the Fed- 
eral Security Administration to assist 
the States in the development of com- 
munity recreation programs for the peo- 
ple of the United States, and for other 
purposes, was announced as next in 
order, 

Mr. TAFT. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Ohio objects, and the bill goes 
over. 

The bill (S. 2195) to authorize the 
Palisades Dam and Reservoir project, to 
authorize the north side pumping divi- 
sion and related works, to provide for 
the disposition of reserved space in 
American Falls Reservoir, and for other 
purposes, was announced as next in 
order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I ask that the 
bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under ob- 
jection of the Senator from New Jersey 
the bill goes over. 

The bill (S. 2006) to amend the Home 
Owners’ Loan Act of 1933 with respect 
to Federal savings and loan associations 
was announced as next in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I ask that the bill 
go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Washington objects, and the bill 
goes over. 

The bill (S. 2034) to amend the provi- 
sions of the Perishable Agricultural Com- 
modities Act, 1930, relating to practices 
in the marketing of perishable agricul- 
tural commodities was announced as 
next in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I should like to offer an amendment to 
the bill at the next call of the calendar. 
Meantime I ask that the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from New Jersey objects, and the bill 
goes over. 

The bill (S. 501) repealing section 202 
(e) of the Sugar Act of 1948 was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. LODGE. I ask that the bill go 
over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Upon objec- 
tion of the Senator from Massachusetts, 
the bill will go over. 

The bill (H. R. 5472) authorizing the 
construction, repair, and preservation of 
certain public works on rivers and har- 
bors for navigation, flood control, and 
for other purposes, was announced as 
next in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
ask that the bill go over. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Kansas objects, and the bill will 
go over. 

The bill (H. R. 5731) to discharge a 
fiduciary obligation to Iran was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. OMAHONEY. I ask that the bill 
go over. ` 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Wyoming objects, and the bill goes 
over. 

The bill (H. R. 3480) to authorize the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky to use for 
certain educational purposes lands 
granted by the United States to such 
Commonwealth for State park purposes 
exclusively was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
confer with the two Senators from Ken- 
tucky in regard to the bill between now 
and the next call of the calendar. 
Therefore, I ask that the bill go over at 
this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Oregon objects, and the bill goes 
over. 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res, 238) 
to provide the privilege of becoming a 
naturalized citizen of the United States 
to all immigrants having a legal right to 
permanent residence was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. RUSSELL, Let the joint resolu- 
tion go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Georgia objects, and the joint reso- 
lution will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 6073) to amend sec- 
tion 501 (B) (6) of the Internal Revenue 
Code was announced as next in order. 

Mr. LANGER. Let the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from North Dakota objects, and the bill 
goes over. 

The bill (S. 211) to amend the act 
entitled “An act to create the Inland 
Waterways Corporation for the purpose 
of carrying out the mandate and pur- 
pose of Congress as expressed in sections 
201 and 500 of the Transportation Act, 
and for other purposes,” approved June 
3, 1924, as amended, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask that 
the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from New York objects, and the bill goes 
over. 


TREATMENT AND REHABILITATION OF 
YOUTH OFFENDERS — BILL PASSED 
OVER 


The bill (S. 2609) to provide a system 
for the treatment and rehabilitation of 
youth offenders, to improve the admin- 
istration of criminal justice, and for 
other purposes, was announced as next 
in order. A 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
may we have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I am 
delighted to explain the bill. 

The bill comes from the committee as 
a clean bill, without amendment, by rea- 
son of the fact that every district judge 
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of the Federal courts, all circuit judges, 
the American Bar Association, the Law- 
yers Guild, the national legal societies, 
the Grange, and the other agricultural 
organizations have conferred regarding 
the bill and are favorable to it. 

The bill will cost the United States, at 
the beginning, not to exceed $85,090 a 
year. At the end of probably 3 years, 
the cost may increase to $185,000. 

The bill will not be compulsory in any 
sense of the word; but it will give the 
judges of trial jurisdiction the right to 
refer the case of any prisoner under 24 
years of age, who is not a habitual of- 
fender, to the Department of Justice, for 
complete study in the penal and other 
institutions of the United States now in 
existence, to determine whether the per- 
son is a criminal or whether the situa- 
tion in his or her case is a curable one, 
before sentence is passed. 

As I have said, the bill has the un- 
qualified endorsement of the American 
Bar Association, the Lawyers Guild, the 
Grange, the Farm Bureau, I believe; I 
distinctly remember that it has the ap- 
proval of the American Legion. All 
those organizations had representatives 
appear before the committee and testify 
in favor of the bill. Numerous judges 
testified in favor of the bill, including 
the Conference of Senior Circuit Court 
Judges. 

For the past 6 or 8 months we have 
tried to have the bill acted upon. Ob- 
jection has been made, but only by the 
Senator from Colorado, who I understand 
has withdrawn his objection. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I thank the 
Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, it is in- 
conceivable to me that the provisions 
of the bill can be administered at a cost 
of only $85,000, and I should like to have 
more time to study the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On objection, 
the bill goes over. 


RESOLUTION AND BILLS PASSED OVER 


The resolution (S. Res. 187), favoring 
a review of the policy of dismantling 
German industrial establishments was 
‘announced as next in order. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On objection 
of the Senator from New York the reso- 
lution goes over. 

The bill (H. R. 4569) authorizing the 
transfer of Fort Des Moines, Iowa, to the 
State of Iowa was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask that 
the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On objection 
of the Senator from Oregon, the bill goes 
over. 

The bill (S. 1728) to prohibit discrim- 
ination in employment because of race, 
color, religion, or national origin, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. HILL. I object. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objections 
are heard, and the bill will be passed 
over. 
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EXEMPTION FROM TARIFF DUTIES OF 
CERTAIN METALLIC IMPURITIES IN TIN 
ORES 


The bill (H. R. 2585) to amend the 
Tariff Act of 1930 to provide for exemp- 
tion from duty of certain metallic im- 
purities in tin ores and concentrates 
when such impurities are not recovered 
was announced as next in order, 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, 
may we have a brief explanation of the 
bill? 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, it is a 
very simple bill. It proposes to amend 
a section of the Tariff Act which already 
permits certain metallic elements in 
ores, which are imported in connection 
with gold and other materials, when 
those elements are impurities that are 
not recovered, to come in free of duty. 
In this case it applies only to tin. When 
tin is imported, if there are other mineral 
elements which are not recovered at all, 
then there is no duty imposed on the 
mineral elements which are brought in 
but not recovered as separate ores. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I have no objec- 
tion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 5486) to amend certain 
provisions of the Internal Revenue Code 
to permit the use of additional means, 
including stamp machines, for payment 
of tax on distilled spirits, modify loss al- 
lowances for distilled spirits, for the 
transfer and redistillation of spirits, and 
for other purposes, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. LANGER. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from North Dakota objects, and the bill 
will be passed over. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL FIREARMS 
ACT 


The bill (H. R. 6212) to amend section 
5 of the Federal Firearms Act, was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


QUORUMS OF COMMITTEES AND SUB- 
COMMITTEES—AMENDMENT OF RULE 25 


The resolution (S. Res. 180) to amend 
rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate with respect to a quorum of com- 
mittees and subcommittees, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. LUCAS. May we have an ex- 
planation of the bill? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, this 
resolution is designed to take care of the 
question of a quorum being present in 
committees when sworn testimony is to 
be taken and perjury may be committed. 
It is to prevent perjury. The committee 
believes it has met the problem in the 
proper way. The Senator will remember 
there is presumed to be a quorum pres- 
ent. That had been the usual rule, until 
the Supreme Court decided otherwise. 
Now, for the purpose of taking sworn 
testimony, any committee can determine 
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the size of the committee at a hearing, 
and, when it is so determined, may also 
determine the number required to be 
present. Then, if a witness gives false 
testimony, under such circumstances, he 
is guilty of perjury. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, may I ask 
the Senator if his statement implies 
that it will be necessary to have a quo- 
rum in order to report a bill? 

Mr. HAYDEN. No. The resolution 
merely has to do with the procedure be- 
fore committees in order to cover the 
question of perjured testimony. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was considered and agreed to, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That subsection (3) of rule XXV 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(3) (a) Except as provided in paragraph 
(b) of this subsection, each standing com- 
mittee, and each subcommittee of any such 
committee, is authorized to fix the number 
of its members (but not less than one-third 
of its entire membership) who shall consti- 
tute a quorum thereof for the transaction 
of such business as may be considered by said 
committee, subject to the provisions of sec- 
tion 133 (d) of the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1946. 

“(b) Each standing committee, and each 
subcommittee of any such committee, is au- 
thorized to fix a lesser number than one- 
third of its entire membership who shall 
constitute a quorum thereof for the purpose 
of taking sworn testimony.” 


PAYMENT OF COMPENSATION TO EM- 
PLOYEES OF FORMER SENATOR DULLES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
resolution (S. Res. 203) to pay compen- 
sation for a certain period to employees 
of former Senator John Foster Dulles, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, 
with an amendment, in line 7, after the 
numerals “1949”, to insert “or for so 
much of such time through November 
30, 1949, as they were not otherwise 
gainfully employed,” so as to make the 
resolution read: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate is authorized and directed to pay, out 
of the contingent fund of the Senate, to the 
administrative and clerical assistants ap- 
pointed by former Senator John Foster 
Dulles for service in his office who were car- 
ried on the Senate pay roll on November 8, 
1949, salary for the period November 9, 1949, 
through November 30, 1949, or for so much 
of such time through November 30, 1949, 
as they were not otherwise gainfully em- 
ployed, at their respective rates of salary as 
of November 8, 1949. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The resolution as amended was agreed 
to. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR EMPLOYMENT OF 
ASSISTANTS BY COMMITTEE ON EX- 
PENDITURES IN THE EXECUTIVE DE- 
PARTMENTS 


The resolution (S. Res. 205) was con- 
sidered, and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That in holding hearings, re- 
porting such hearings, and making investi- 
gations as authorized by subsection (g) (2) 
(D) of rule XXV of the Standing Rules of 
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the Senate, the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is author- 
ized during the period beginning on Feb- 
ruary 16, 1950, and ending on February 15, 
1951, to make such expenditures, and to em- 
ploy upon a temporary basis such investi- 
gators, and such technical, clerical, and 
other assistants, as it deems advisable. 

Sec, 2. The expenses of the committee 
under this resolution (which shall not ex- 
ceed $15,000 for studying intergovernmental 
relations with the States and municipalities 
or $18,000 for studying relations with inter- 
national organizations) shall be paid from 
the contingent fund of the Senate upon 
vouchers approved by the chairman of the 
committee or subcommittee, as the case may 
be. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR EMPLOYMENT OF 
ASSISTANTS BY COMMITTEE ON EX- 
PENDITURES IN THE EXECUTIVE DE- 
PARTMENTS IN STUDYING OPERATIONS 
OF GOVERNMENT ACTIVITIES 


The resolution (S. Res. 206) was con- 
sidered and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That in holding hearings, report- 
ing such hearings, and making investigations 
as authorized by subsection (g) (2) (B) of 
rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the Sen- 
ate, or any other duties imposed upon it, 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Exec- 
utive Departments, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized during 
the period beginning on February 1, 1950, 
and ending on January 31, 1951, to make 
such expenditures, and to employ upon & 
temporary basis such investigators, and such 
technical, clerical, and other assistants, as it 
deems advisable. 

Sec. 2. The expenses of the committee u- 
der this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$100,000, in addition to any unexpended 
balance under S. Res. 52, Eighty-first Con- 
gress, first session, agreed to February 10, 
1949, shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman of the committee or subcommittee, 
as the case may be. 


ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL FOR OFFICIAL 
REPORTERS OF THE SENATE 


The resolution (S. Res. 207) was con- 
sidered and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay from 
the contingent fund of the Senate, in equal 
monthly installments from January 1 to June 
80, 1950, to the official reporters of Senate de- 
bates and proceedings the sum of $6,000 for 
the employment of additional office person- 
nel, 


TRANSFER OF FUNDS TO THE TOWN OF 
CRAIG, ALASKA 


The bill (H. R. 322) to transfer funds 
to the town of Craig, Alaska, was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


AUGUST MICHELA 


The bill (H. R. 746) for the relief of the 
legal guardian of August Michela, a 
minor, was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JOHN W. WAGNER 


The bill (S. 1059) for the relief of 
John W. Wagner was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to John W. Wagner, 
of Browning, Mont., the sum of $1,000, in 
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full satisfaction cf his claim against the 
United States for compensation for certain 
improvements belonging to him which were 
located on tribal lands of the Blackfeet Res- 
ervation which were acquired by the Bureau 
of Reclamation on August 13, 1915: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with this claim, and the 
same shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


FRANCIS W. DODGE 


The bill (S. 1146) for the relief of 
Francis W. Dodge was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That Francis W. Dodge 
is hereby relieved of all liability to refund to 
the United States the amount of the over- 
payment of salary received by him, as a tem- 
porary employee in the postal service at 
Goffstown, N. H., from July 1, 1946, to the 
date when it was determined that the rate 
properly payable to him was 5 cents per hour 
less than the amount he had been receiving. 
In the audit and settlement of the accounts 
of any postmaster or other disbursing officer 
of the Post Office Department or postal serv- 
ice, the overpayment to the said Francis W. 
Dodge during the time specified shall be 
considered to have been authorized. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1529) for the relief of Amy 
ee er was announced as next in 
order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I ask that the 
bill go over for the purpose of further 
study. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is 
made by the Senator from New Jersey. 
The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1677) for the relief of Erik 
H. Lindman was announced as next in 
order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I ask that the 
arr course be taken in respect to this 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be passed over. 

TERM OF THE UNITED STATES DISTRICT 
COURT, OREGON 


The bill (S. 2314) to provide for hold- 
ing a term of the United States District 
Court for the District of Oregon at Eu- 
gene was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the second sen- 
tence of section 117 of title 28 of the United 
States Code is amended to read as follows: 
“Court shall be held at Medford, Klamath 
Falls, Pendleton, Portland, and Eugene.” 


EDWARD C. RITCHE 


The bill (S. 2385) for the relief of Ed- 
ward C. Ritche was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
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otherwise appropriated, to Edward C. Ritche 
the sum of $8,000, in full satisfaction of his 
claim against the United States for compen- 
sation for personal injuries sustained by him 
as a result of an accident which occurred 
when the automobile in which he was a pas- 
senger was struck by an automobile being 
driven by Byron Goodall while in the course 
of his employment with the United States 
Immigration Service in Chicago, Ill., on July 
20, 1938; the said Edward C. Ritche having 
obtained a judgment for $8,000 against the 
said Byron Goodall in the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Northern District of Nli- 
nois, Eastern Division, on account of such 
injuries: Provided, That the said Edward C, 
Ritche shall furnish to the Secretary of the 
Treasury satisfactory evidence of the relief 
of the said Byron Goodall from liability for 
the payment of such judgment: Provided 
jurther, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


DICK WALOOK ET AL. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 587) for the relief of the es- 
tate of Dick Walook, Alfred L. Woods, 
and Edward Kimoktoak, which had been 
reported from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, with an amendment, on page 2, 
line 4, after the word “of”, to strike out 
“$263.75” and insert “$166.25,”. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
. and the bill to be read a third 

e. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 3532) for the relief of 
Mrs. Sirvart Arsenian was announced as 
next in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
should like to have the bill go over for 
further study. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On objection, 
the bill will be passed over. 


FREMONT RIDER 


The Senate proceéded to consider the 
bill (S. 1863) for the relief of Fremont 
Rider, which had been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause, and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

That, upon application filed by Fremont 
Rider, of Middletown, Conn., within 6 months 
after the date of enactment of this act, the 
Secretary of the Army is hereby authorized 
and directed to certify to the Secretary of 
the Treasury an amount not exceeding the 
sum of $10,216.52, said sum representing the 
amount owing to Fremont Rider from the 
United States as a result of the purchase 
by him from the United States of tracts 
2 and 3 of the St. Joseph’s Bay Military 
Reservation, Fla., such tracts having been 
erroneously represented by the United States 
as containing 1,636 acres, whereas the actual 
acreage as revealed by topographical maps 
issued recently by the United States Geo- 
logical Survey is only approximately 1,100 
acres: Provided, That the payment of such 
sum to the said Fremont Rider shall be in 
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full settlement of all of his claims against 
the United States, including the use by the 
Government of a portion of his property at 
St. Joseph’s Bay Military Reservation dur- 
ing the years 1942 through 1947, as well as 
the cutting of certain timber thereon. 

Sec. 2. Upon receipt of the certification as 
authorized in section 1 of this act, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is authorized and di- 
rected to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the 
said Fremont Rider a sum equal to the 
amount so certified. 

Sec. 3. No part of the amount appropriated 
in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


RELIEF OF THE CLARK FUNERAL HOME 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2070) for the relief of the Clark 
Funeral Home, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, with an amendment, on page 1, 
line 8, after the word “from”, to strike 
out “his home in Hundred, W. Va.”, and 
insert “Waynesburg Hospital, Waynes- 
burg, Pa.”, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the Clark Funeral 
Home, Hundred, W. Va., the sum of $300, 
in full satisfaction of its claim against the 
United States for services in connection with 
the transportation of Monard G. Snider, a 
veteran, from Waynesburg Hospital, Waynes- 
burg, Pa., to the Veterans’ Administration 
Hospital, Hines, III., on February 19 and 20, 
1949: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to 
or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

ALEX MORNINGSTAR 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1423) for the relief of Alex 
Morningstar, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
with amendments: On page 1, line 4, 
after the word “pay”, to insert “out of 
the fund to which the money order other- 
wise would be chargeable,”; in line 9, 
after the word “rendered”, to strike out 
“invald” and insert “invalid”; and after 
line 10, to strike out “Sec. 2. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated” 
and insert “Sec. 2. The Treasurer of the 
United States is authorized and directed 
to pay out of the fund to which the check 
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otherwise would be chargeable”, so as to 
make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Postmaster 
General is authorized and directed to pay 
out of the fund to which the money order 
otherwise would be chergeable, to Alex Morn- 
ingstar, of 125 Summer Street, Boston, Mass., 
upon receipt of money order No. 39159, the 
sum of $100, in full satisfaction of his 
claim against the United States for the 
amount of such money order held by Mr. 
Morningstar and rendered invalid by the 
fact it contains more than one endorsement. 

Sec. 2. The Treasurer of the United States 
is authoriZed and directed to pay out of the 
fund to which the check otherwise would be 
chargeable, to the said Alex Morningstar, 
upon receipt of United States Government 
check No. 7601, the sum of $41, in full 
satisfaction of his claim against the United 
States for the amount of such check held 
by Mr. Morningstar, payment having been 
refused on the ground that in accepting such 
check he failed to obtain the endorsement of 
the payee. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


REIMBURSEMENT OF THE STEBBINS 
CONSTRUCTION CO. 


The bill (S. 1769) to reimburse the 
Stebbins Construction Co. was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. May we have some 
information as to the nature of the bill? 
What is the amount of the reimburse- 
ment? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, the original bill provided that 
the case be referred to the Federal Dis- 
trict Court for the Northern District of 
Oklahoma. The case arises out of the 
failure of the Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion Department to furnish this concern 
with steel and other materials for use 
in the construction of an irrigation proj- 
ect in southwestern Oklahoma. The 
company had the contract; the war came 
on, and the Government could not fur- 
nish the material. As a result of the 
failure of the Government, of course, 
no payment was made. The company 
made certain demands for payment, but 
could not secure payment, whereupon 
the bill was introduced to take the case 
into the Federal district court. The 
committee has recommended, instead, 
that it be sent to the Court of Claims. 
The matter will there be investigated, if 
the bill passes. If judgment is rendered 
by the Court of Claims, the matter will 
then go to the Treasury Department for 
payment. 

Pa HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 

r. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 1769) 
to reimburse the Stebbins Construction 
Co., which had been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, with 
amendments, on page 1, line 4, after 
“United States”, to strike out “District 
Court of the Northern District of Okla- 
homa” and insert “Court of Claims”, and 
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on page 2, line 4, after the word “Com- 
pany”, to insert a colon and “Provided, 
That the passage of this act shall not be 
construed as an inference of liability on 
the part of the Government of the 
United States”, so as to make the bill 
read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That jurisdiction is 
hereby conferred upon the United States 
Court of Claims to hear, determine, and ren- 
der findings of fact as to the amount of loss, 
if any, sustained by Stebbins Construction 
Co., Tulsa, Okla., Reclamation Bureau con- 
tract No. 12-r—15914 arising out of and at- 
tributable to the alleged failure of the Gov- 
ernment to supply materials as provided for 
in said contract. 

The court shall cause such findings to be 
certified to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
who is hereby authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money not otherwise appro- 
priated, the amount set forth in said findings 
to the Stebbins Construction Co.: Provided, 
That the passage of this act shall not be 
construed as an inference of liability on the 
part of the Government of the United States. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


C. L. LEFFINGWELL 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1933) for the relief of C. L. Lef- 
fingwell, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause, and insert in lieu there- 
of the following: 


That (a), notwithstanding the provisions 
of Public Law 600, Seventy-ninth Congress, 
approved August 2, 1946 (60 Stat. 806), the 
Postmaster General is authorized and di- 
rected to pay, out of the appropriation other- 
wise available for the reimbursement of ex- 
penses incurred in traveling and moving 
household effects by employees of the Rail- 
way Mail Service of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, to the persons named in subsection 
(b) hereof, such amounts for expenses as 
were incurred by them in connection with 
their transfer from one duty station to an- 
other on orders of oficials of the Surface 
Postal Transport Division between the dates 
indicated following the names of each of 
such persons: Provided, That the amounts 
to be paid shall in each case be subject to 
administrative determination by the Post 
Office Department and audit by the General 
Accounting Office: Provided further, That no 
part of the respective amounts authorized to 
be paid by this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to, or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
services rendered in connection with the 
claim of any person hereinafter named, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 

(b) James H. Barrow, for expenses in- 
curred between December 3, 1945, and July 
23, 1947; Walter L. Robinson, Jr., for ex- 
penses incurred between April 20, 1947, and 
November 3, 1947; Allyn W. Reimund, for 
expenses incurred between July 24, 1947, and 
November 25, 1947; Walter E. Patterson, for 
expenses incurred between July 6, 1947, and 
November 9, 1947; Harold L. Marsh, for ex- 
penses incurred between February 3, 1947, 
and June 3, 1947; Malcolm R. Clark, for ex- 
penses incurred between August 14, 1947, 
and December 16, 1947; Marshall B. McRee, 
for expenses incurred between October 12, 
1947, and February 13, 1948; Charles L. 
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Leffingwell, for expenses incurred between 
July 28, 1947, and March 3, 1948; Eugene 
Attkisson, for expenses incurred between 
November 23, 1947, and October 1, 1948. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of C. L. Leffingwell 
and others.” 


DAVIS GROCERY CO, 


The bill (S. 2339) for the relief of the 
Davis Grocery Co., of Oneida, Tenn., was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the Davis Grocery 
Co., of Oneida, Tenn., the sum of $5,184.26; 
in full satisfaction of its claim against the 
United States for subsidy as a class 2 meat 
slaughterer (permit No. P-63-076-1) during 
the period 1943 through 1946: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person, violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


BAGGETT TRANSPORTATION CO., INC, 


The bill (S. 947) for the relief of the 
Baggett Transportation Co., Inc., was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the Baggett 
Transportation Co., Inc., Birmingham, Ala., 
the sum of $5,898.94. The payment of such 
sum shall þe in full settlement of all claims 
of the said company against the United 
States on account of damage to and loss of 
use of truck No. 75, owned by said company, 
as a result of a collision between such truck 
and a United States Army truck on United 
States Highway No. 78, near Muscadine, Ala., 
on November 6, 1943. No part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding, 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


WALTER TEBO 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2520) authorizing the issuance of 
a patent in fee to Walter Tebo, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, with an 
amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
authorized to sell the trust allotment No, 
110 of George Tebo, Jr., deceased, Winnebago 
allottee, described as the east half of the 
northeast quarter of section 9, township 26 
north, range 8 east, sixth principal meridian, 
Thurston County, Nebr., containing 80 acres, 
conveyance to be made by deed or the issu- 
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ance of a patent in fee to the purchaser and 
to disburse the proceeds of such sale to 
Walter Tebo for his benefit. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to authorize the sale of certain 
allotted devised land on the Winnebago 
Reservation, Nebr.” 


INVESTIGATION OF BANKING AND 
CREDIT 


The resolution (S. Res. 218) continu- 
ing the authority for investigation of 
banking and credit legislation, small- 
business and economic stabilization, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. WHERRY. Over. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator withhold his objection? 

Mr. WHERRY. I shall be glad to 
withhold my objection, if the Senator 
wants to make a statement. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, this 
resolution does not ask for any funds 
except those which were allotted by the 
Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, which have not been expended, to 
carry on the work which we are now do- 
ing in connection with a certain inves- 
tigation. We do not have the money to 
pay the employees after the 15th of Feb- 
ruary. It has been requested by the 
ranking Republican member of the com- 
mittee. We did not send the resolution 
to the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, because we filed exactly what 
the Senator from Nebraska last year 
asked us to file, and we do not intend to 
do anything except what we told the 
committee we would do, and that is what 
we are now doing. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, may I 
have 5 minutes? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina has concluded. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Of course, I did not 
use 5 minutes. I do not intend to make 
a speech on the subject, except to say 
that the resolution was approved long 
ago by the former Audit and Control 
Committee, and was approved by the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
last year, authorizing certain persons to 
be paid for their work in certain inves- 
tigations. We have never used one dime 
to cross the authority of another stand- 
ing committee. We have merely pro- 
ceeded with what the Committee on 
Rules and Administration last year ad- 
vised us to proceed with. I was told that 
it was not necessary to go back to that 
committee, because we were asking for no 
money whatsoever. All we ask is to pay 
the persons who have been doing the 
work. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, in the 
report filed by the Senator from South 
Carolina—— 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. z 

Mr. MAYBANK. It is a unanimous 
request of the Banking and Currency 
Committee. 

Mr. WHERRY. Iam not objecting to 
the purpose of the investigation. I was 
one who joined unanimously in report- 
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ing the resolution when it was originally 
presented. I do not want the RECORD 
to show, nor do I want my remarks to be 
interpreted as showing, that I am op- 
posing the purpose of the resolution at 
this time. I do say, however, that I 
feel that the resolution should have gone 
to the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration, because it is my contention, 
and it is stated in the report, that there 
has been expended a total of $24,770.90. 
The report states that the committee, 
through the systematic practice of econ- 
omy, such as making use of the regular 
committee staff, has succeeded in curb- 
ing expenses. Then the report goes on 
to say that the committee desires the 
right to spend the balance of the money 
to complete the investigation, which 
means, to my mind, that they are asking 
for the right to continue the committee 
and to reappropriate the money which is 
unexpended. 

In order to keep the record clear, I 
should like to have the resolution re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, because it provides for 
money to be reappropriated out of the 
contingent fund. I should like to have 
the committee pass on it, and then have 
the resolution placed back on the cal- 
endar. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. In a moment. Inas- 
much as it has to do primarily with small 
business, I would not mind continuing it 
temporarily. I want to comply with the 
request of the distinguished Senator, but 
I think other resolutions on the subject 
should be brought before the Senate for 
final determination prior to extending 
the committee for another: year. If 
there is no intention of bringing up any 
such resolution I should be happy to go 
along with the resolution presented by 
the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I should like to ask 
the Senator if he desires to change the 
date from the 15th of February to the 
15th of March. It is now the first day of 
February. 

Mr. WHERRY. If the distinguished 
Senator will have the resolution referred 
to the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration, I shall agree to try to work it 
out with him so that the payments will 
be made. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, it is 
not up to me to refer it to a committee. 
I understood that it was not necessary 
to refer it to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I think 
the Senator from Nebraska is technically 
correct. The resolution involves a 
charge on the Senate over which the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
would have jurisdiction. It would have 
been the part of wisdom to have the res- 
olution follow the same course as would 
any other resolution. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

Mr. WHERRY. Over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be passed over. 

Mr. MAx BANK subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I ask that Senate Resolu- 
tion 218 be taken from the calendar and 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. I may say I have had 
the opportunity of discussing the reso- 
lution with the distinguished chairman 
of that committee, the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. Haypen]. I understand 
that the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration is to meet next Wednesday. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is correct. 

Mr. MAYBANK. At the regular meet- 
ing of the committee on next Wednesday 
we can discuss the matter with the 
Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. At the re- 
quest of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Maypanx], Senate Resolution 
218, continuing the authority for investi- 
gation of banking and credit legislation; 
small business and economic stabiliza- 
tion, Calendar No. 1246, is referred to 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I desire 
to withdraw my objection to the consid- 
eration of Calendar No. 1139, Senate bill 
501. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Suppose we 
continue through the calendar, and re- 
turn to the item which the Senator has 
in mind. 

The clerk will call the next bill on the 
calendar. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 4567) to amend the 
Displaced Persons Act of 1948, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be passed over. 


EASEMENT FOR THE CONSTRUCTION AND 
OPERATION OF A CERTAIN SEWER PIPE 
LINE 


The bill (S. 2507) to authorize the 
United States Maritime Commission to 
grant to the East Bay Municipal Utility 
District, an agency of the State of Cali- 
fornia, an easement for the construction 
and operation of an interceptor sewer 
pipe line, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I do not 
think I have any objection to the consid- 
eration of the bill, but in order to have 
it in the Recorp for future reference, I 
wonder if my friend from California [Mr. 
KNoWLAND] will make a brief statement, 
so that I may be sure that my action does 
not conflict with my general policy of 
objecting to the giving away of Federal 
property. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
merely wish to say that I introduced this 
bill on August 29, 1949, at the request of 
the East Bay Municipal Utility District, 
and it was reported by the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce on 
January 26. It provides for two ease- 
ments or two strips of land, 20 feet wide 
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each, one extending a distance of 739.37 
feet northerly from Tynan Avenue, and 
the other extending a distance of 926.84 
feet southerly from Tynan Avenue, for 
the purpose of constructing a sewer. 
The bill has the approval of the Maritime 
Commission and it has been favorably 
reported by the committee. I under- 
stand it involves merely an easement and 
that the Maritime Commission property 
will be able to use the ground over the 
sewer easement. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, and for future 
reference, I want to say that I shall not 
raise an objection to the consideration 
of the bill, for these reasons: First, the 
sewer which will be constructed will serve 
Federal interests as well as municipal 
and State interests, and therefore, the 
Federal Government will receive bene- 
fits from its construction. Second, the 
Government’s interest in the use of the 
surface of the ground is in no way inter- 
fered with. Third, the reversionary 
rights of the Federal Government are 
protected by the bill. Therefore, because 
I do not think it in any way violates the 
general principle which I have con- 
sistently insisted upon, namely, that 
Federal property shall not be given away 
without reasonable compensation there- 
for, I shall not raise any cbjection to the 
consideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
2507) was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the United States 
Maritime Commission is authorized to grant 
and convey to the East Bay Municipal Utility 
District, an agency of the State of California, 
without cost to the said utility district, and 
subject to such terms and conditions as the 
United States Maritime Commission may 
deem proper, a perpetual easement for the 
construction, maintenance, operation, re- 
newal, replacement, and repair of an inter- 
ceptor sewer pipe line or pipe lines within 
(a) a strip of land twelve and one-half feet 
wide extending a distance of nineteen hun- 
dred and eighty-two and eighty-five one- 
hundredths feet along the southern bound- 
ary of lands comprising a part of the Mari- 
time Alameda Shipyards, Alameda, Calif., 
and (b) two strips of land twenty feet wide 
each, one extending a distance of seven 
hundred and thirty-nine and thirty-seven 
one-hundredths feet northerly from Tynan 
Avenue and the other extending a distance of 
nine hundred and twenty-six and eighty-four 
one-hundredths feet southerly from Tynan 
Avenue, both lying along the easterly bound- 
ary of lands comprising a part of the Mari- 
time Alameda Shipyard, Alameda, Calif., and 
contiguous to the westerly boundary line of 
the Central Pacific Railway Co. right-of-way, 
metes and bounds descriptions of such strips 
of land being on file with the United States 
Maritime Commission. 


INVESTIGATION OF MATTERS RELATING 
TO CROP PRODUCTION 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
resolution (S. Res. 198) increasing the 
limit of expenditures by the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry in its inves- 
tigation of matters relating to crop pro- 
duction, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration with an amendment, on page 2, 
line 10, to strike out “subcommittee” and 
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insert “committee”, so as to make the 
resolution read: 


Resolved, That the subcommittee author- 
ized by Senate Resolution 36, Eighty-first 
Congress, first session, hereby is authorized 
to expend from the contingent fund of the 
Senate, during the Eighty-first Congress, 
$28,000 in addition to the amount and for 
the same purposes as specified in said res- 
olution; and be it further 

Resolved, That section 3 of Senate Resolu- 
tion 36, Eighty-first Congress, first session, 
is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 3. For the purposes of this resolu- 
tion, the duly authorized subcommittee is 
authorized during the sessions, recesses, and 
adjourned periods of the Eighty-first Con- 
gress, to employ upon a temporary basis such 
technical, clerical, and other assistants as 
it deems advisable and with the consent of 
the head of the department or agency con- 
cerned, to utilize the services, information, 
facilities, and personnel of all agencies in 
the executive branch of the Government. 
The expenses of the subcommittee under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $50,- 
000, shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman of the committee.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The resolution as amended was agreed 
to 


EXPENDITURES BY COMMITTEE ON 
BANKING AND CURRENCY 


The resolution (S. Res. 208) was con- 
sidered and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Banking 
and Currency hereby is authorized to ex- 
pend from the contingent fund of the Sen- 
ate, during the Eighty-first Congress, $10,- 
006 in addition to the amount, and for the 
same purposes specified in section 134 (a) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act approved 
August 2, 1946, as increased by Senate Reso- 
lution 175, Eighty-first Congress, agreed to 
October 13, 1949. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 
INVESTIGATION 


The resolution (S. Res. 217) was con- 
sidered and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare through its subcommit- 
tee appointed pursuant to Senate Resolution 
140 (Rept. No. 827) (Rept. No. 894), Eighty- 
first Congress, agreed to August 15, 1949, is 
hereby authorized to expend from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate $108,000 in ad- 
dition to the amounts heretofore authorized 
for the same purposes. 


INVESTIGATION OF OPERATIONS OF THE 


RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORA- 
TION AND ITS SUBSIDIARIES 


The resolution (S. Res. 219) to investi- 
gate the operations of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation and its subsid- 
iaries was announced as next in order. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I object to 
the consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Will the Senator 
withhold his objection until I can make 
an explanation? 

Mr. LUCAS. Certainly. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I regret very much 
that the majority leader wishes to with- 
hold his approval of the resolution. For 
the information of the Senate let me say 
that the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency approved the resolution, the sub- 
committee approved it, and the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration ap- 
proved it unanimously. 

Last year the Commission studying the 
organization of the executive branch of 
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the Government, commonly called the 
Hoover Commission, in its report No. 8 
stated: 

We recommend (a) that the Congress re- 
view the power to make direct loans (exclud- 
ing the two minor activities mentioned 
above), taking into account the problems of 
economy, efficiency, and integrity; (b) that 
in nonemergency periods the Congress place 
restrictions on direct loans in order to insure 
that the normal channels of credit are uti- 
lized to the maximum extent possible or 
alternatively provide for the guaranty of 
loans made by private or other established 
agencies. 


A few days ago the majority leader in- 
troduced a bill regarding loans to small 
business by the RFC. One of the par- 
ticular problems that concerns the com- 
mittee is the tendency in recent months 
for the loans of the RFC to go to big 
business in the way of large loans. 

For the information of the Senate I 
cite a few statistics. Of loans amount- 
ing to over $500,000 in 1934, in the depth 
of the depression, the RFC’s share was 
$3,320,000. For the year 1949, the loans 
under $509,000 amounted to 166 million 
as compared to 181 million for loans over 
$500,000. As to smaller loans, as against 
$181,000,000, in 1949 the amount was 
$166,000,000. There is a decided tend- 
ency on the part of the RFC in recent 
months to increase the loans in the larger 
brackets. 

As chairman of the subcommittee, with 
the responsibility of reviewing the ac- 
tivities of the RFC, I submit that it is 
necessary that we have some staff work 
done. Last year, without any staff work, 
I had some hearings on a few specific 
loans, such loans as that to Lustron, the 
Waltham Watch Co., and the Northwest 
Air Lines, involving the application of 
the policy established by Congress. It is 
my private, personal opinion that the 
RFC board during the last year has not 
interpreted the legislation as it was in- 
tended by the Congress. I know of no 
way to ascertain the facts other than by a 
provision such as that made by this reso- 
lution, that is, provision for a staff to go 
to the office of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation and make an intelli- 
gent and adequate survey of the facts 
relating to these loans. I certainly have 
not the time to do it. 

It seems to me that the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation is one of the 
most important agencies of the Gov- 
ernment. It has the power to make a 
loan such as that with which we are 
familiar, the Kaiser-Frazer loan. I do 
not wish to go into the details of that, 
but it was a loan of $44,000,000. Such 
loans do not go through the congressional 
appropriating procedure. Here is a 
board consisting of five men, appointed 
by the Executive, which has the power to 
make direct loans to individuals or to 
individual corporations of as much as 
$44,000,000. 

Thè VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor’s time has expired. Is there objection 
to the consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I hope the Senator 
from Illinois will not object. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The resolu- 
tion will be passed over, 
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RELIEF OF OFFICERS OF CERTAIN 
TERMINATED WAR AGENCIES 


The bill (H. R. 4387) to authorize re- 
lief of authorized certifying officers of 
terminated war agencies in liquidation 
by the Treasury Department, was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


RELIEF OF OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES OF 
THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 4106) for the relief of certain 
officers and employees of the Foreign 
Service of the United States who, while 
in the course of their respective duties, 
suffered losses of personal property by 
reason of war conditions. 

Mr, SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, may 
we have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, this 
is a bill to reimburse 62 named individ- 
uals for personal property losses which 
they sustained as a result of war condi- 
tions while they were engaged in duties 
abroad as officers and employees of the 
State Department, or of agencies subse- 
quently absorbed into the State Depart- 
ment. The total amount involved is 
$161,007. 

The claims fall into two general 
groups: First, those resulting from 
bombings, lootings, or confiscation of 
property by enemy military or civil au- 
thorities; second, those resulting from 
damage or pilferage while in transit. 

Each of these claims has been care- 
fully reviewed by a special board set up 
by the Secretary of State, and responsi- 
bility for the correctness of the claims is 
assumed by this board, which consists 
of the Assistant Secretary of State for 
Administration, the legal adviser, and 
the Chief of the Division of Foreign 
Service Administration. 

As originally presented to the Depart- 
ment, these claims totaled more than 
$247,000; and the Department has scaled 
them down to $161,000, by eliminating 
items believed to be excessive in value. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Is there ob- 
jection? 
ues SCHOEPPEL. I have no objec- 

on. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on the third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


FISHER CONTRACTING CO. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1950) to reimburse the Fisher 
Contracting Co., which had béen re- 
ported from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary with amendments, on page 1, line 
10, after the word “contracts”, to insert 
a proviso as follows: “Provided, however, 
That no allowance shall be made for any 
loss sustained on account of the pouring 
of concrete during the period between 
June 1, 1946, and September 30, 1946, if 
the court shall find that Fisher Con- 
tracting Co. requested and was granted 
permission to perform such work during 
said period for the convenience of the 
company”, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That jurisdiction is 
hereby conferred upon the District Court of 
the United States for the District of Arizona 
to hear, determine, and render findings of 
fact as to the amount of loss, if any, sus- 
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tained by Fisher Contracting Co., of Phoenix, 
Ariz., under Reclamation Bureau contract 
No. 12r-15535 arising out of or attributable 
to the alleged failure of the Government to 
supply materials as provided for in said con- 
tracts: Provided, however, That no allow- 
ance shall be made for any loss sustained on 
account of the pouring of concrete during 
the period between June 1, 1946, and Sep- 
tember 30, 1946, if the court shall find that 
Fisher Contracting Co. requested and was 
granted permission to perform such work 
during said period for the convenience of the 
company. 

Sec, 2. The court shall cause such findings 
to be certified to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, who is hereby authorized and directed 
to pay, out of any money not otherwise ap- 
propriated, the amount set forth in said 
findings to the Fisher Contracting Co. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I desire to object to the consideration of 
that bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator object? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I do. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be passed over. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Is there objection to 
Senate bill 1950? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Yes. 


CATHERINE A, GLESENER 


The bill (S. 469) for the relief of Cath- 
erine A. Glesener, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
should like to have this measure go over 
until the next call of the calendar, for 
further study. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be passed over. That completes the cal- 
endar. 


PROVISION FOR RESEARCH AND STUDY 
BY PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL OF THE 
NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR 
AERONAUTICS 


Mr, TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to revert to Calendar 
No. 412, Senate bill 1393, so that I may 
make a brief explanation of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. TYDINGS.. I should like to read 
a letter in my 5 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Maryland is recognized. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I should like to have 
the attention of the Senator from Kan- 
sas, I now read from a letter I received 
on December 5: 

There are pending before the Senate two 
bills, S. 1893 and H. R. 3946, either of which 
would authorize professional personnel of 
the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics to attend accredited graduate schools 
for research and study. Both of these bills 
have been passed over on the Consent Cal- 
endar because of objections entered on be- 
half of the Republican Policy Committee. 
The passage of this legislation is important 
and urgent to the business of the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, and it 
would be of real help if you were to see 
fit to move to bring either bill before the 
Senate for action shortly after the begin- 
ning of the next session of Congress. * * * 

The security of the United States depends 
in large measure upon our ability to keep, 
not only abreast, but ahead of other nations 
in technological advancements in aircraft. 

The importance of air supremacy in any 
future war cannot be overemphasized—for 
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convincing proof, we have but to look back 
briefly upon the events of World War II. 
With the advent of supersonic flight, the role 
of aviation in the Nation’s security and 
safety takes on a new significance. We are 
entering upon an era where the whole con- 
cept of military strategy in warfare is being 
changed—where the way is open for any 
Nation to attain technical supremacy in 
supersonic airplanes if it is willing and able 
to make the necessary effort. 


I will skip some of the letter in order 
to comply with the 5-minute rule. 

During the past several years, a number 
of the NACA’s most promising young scien- 
tists have left their positions in order to 
obtain advanced academic degrees. Many 
of these employees have not returned to the 
NACA upon completion of their studies be- 
cause of more lucrative offers trom other 
sources. Needless to say, the loss Of such 
promising young men has a detrimental 
long-range effect upon the Nation's progress 
in aeronautical research. 

* * * . * 

The National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics is charged by the Congress with 
the responsibility for conducting basic scien- 
tific research in aeronautics with the primary 
goal of improving military aircraft. 

* * * . * 

S. 13938 * * (is) designed to remedy 
this situation. Under the provisions of 
either bill, the NACA could grant to selected 
professional employees a leave or leaves of 
absence (not to exceed 1 year in total) to 
pursue advanced research or study in fields 
closely related to the NACA’s research 
program. 


Mr. President, in light of this letter— 
as there is a limitation on the time I do 
not have time to read the entire letter— 
and because of the importance of the 
subject, and the request of NACA, and 
the fact that a similar bill passed the 
House, I am wondering if the Senator 
from Kansas might not feel inclined to 
withdraw his objection. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
may say to the Senator from Maryland 
that I am not in a position to do that at 
this call of the calendar. Because the 
bill allows leaves of absence from the 
Government with pay, which is a depar- 
ture from the existing general legislative 
authority granted departments, there 
was some question raised with the Sena- 
tor from Kansas. I should be very happy 
to try to work out the matter before the 
next call of the calendar. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I thank the Senator. 
But let me say to him that the bill gives 
to the employees of the NACA only the 
same rights now enjoyed in all the other 
departments of the Government where 
research specialists are employed. It 
gives no rights that the other depart- 
ments do not already have. The letter 
so states, although I do not have sufii- 
cient time to read it all. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Kansas still object? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Yes. I shall be 
glad to go over the matter with the Sen- 
ator from Maryland and other Senators 
to see if we can work it out before the 
next call of the calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Kansas objects. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I desire to 
make a comment or two with respect to 
the bill which has just been discussed by 
the Senator from Maryland. In view 
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of the serious condition in which the 
United States finds itself in a very tur- 
bulent world, it seems to me that when 
a bill is reported unanimously from the 
Armed Services Committee, after its 
members have given the bill due and 
careful consideration, the Senator who 
desires to make objection to such a bill 
should make an objection only of a seri- 
ous nature. Real reasons should be 
assigned for making objections to meas- 
ures involving the national defense. I 
think Members of the United States Sen- 
ate must be a little more serious and 
give a little more careful thought to bills 
of this nature. I merely mention that 
in passing. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I should like to point 
out to all concerned—and I am sure my 
colleague on the committee, the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] 
will bear me out—that it is quite difficult 
at times for the members of the Armed 
Services Committee to give the com- 
plete picture of all these matters to the 
Senate because much of the testimony is 
off the record. But today I am going to 
do it, if the Senator from Illinois will 
yield to me for a moment or two. 

Senators have heard about the hydro- 
gen bomb. They have read that it is 
probably a pretty big bomb. We will 
have to have airplanes large enough to 
carry it. That requires research. In 
order to secure the necessary informa- 
tion the men engaged in such research 
have to go where experiments are being 
conducted in the schools and colleges 
and laboratories of America, for no 
planes can be built without the approval 
of this organization. We are losing 
time. We lost time on the wind tunnel 
legislation. 

Mr. President, I dislike to have to 
make these statements on the floor, but 
what we are doing is selling America 
down the river when such bills are ob- 
jected to time after time. The Senator 
from Maryland is not in a position to 
come on the floor and lay the informa- 
tion before the Senate because much of 
it is so classified that he cannot do so. 
Yet, Iam compelled to do it today, in or- 
der to show that the passage of the bill 
is necessary for the national defense. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Illinois yield to 
me? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
wish to say most respectfully that as a 
member of the Committee on Armed 
Services I support what the Senator 
from Maryland has said. I respect the 
work the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
SCHOEPPEL] and the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. HENDRICKSON] are doing on 
the calendar. I have the utmost regard 
for their conscientiousness of purpose, 
but I know that very careful considera- 
tion was given to this bill in the com- 
mittee. 

I agree with what the Senator from 
Maryland has said, that the bill repre- 
sents an effort to give to the personnel 
who are engaged in research and build- 
ing up new inventions in connection with 
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airplanes the best possible opportunity 
to become educated at the places where 
they can go to receive instruction to 
enable them to carry out the necessary 
work. That is the important purpose of 
the bill. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield to me? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I agree completely 
with what the Senator from Illinois has 
stated, that when a committee of the 
Senate, especially a committee such as 
that headed by the Senator from Mary- 
land, makes a unanimous report on a 
bill, consideration should be given to it. 

Irrespective of what kind of bomb is 
under consideration, whether it be the 
atom bomb, or the other one about which 
people are now frightening us, we are 
always going to have to discuss such 
things so long as we do not have inter- 
national good will. 

Another bill was objected to this after- 
noon, I wish to say to the Senator from 
Illinois. That bill was Senate bill 501 
repealing section 202 (e) of the Sugar 
Act of 1948. It is Calendar No. 1139. 
That bill was reported unanimously from 
the Committee on Finance, by the Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], who 
heads that committee. Passage of that 
bill will have greater effect in doing away 
with the danger from bombs such as the 
Senator from Maryland has in mind than 
anything wecando. Weare being asked 
to do something because we are being 
frightened by the bomb that may be de- 
veloped. Passage of the bill to which 
I refer would do something to prevent 
such frightening things. We should do 
something to make it unnecessary to 
scare the people with stories of the bomb, 
The junior Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr, LopcE] has withdrawn his objec- 
tion to Senate bill 501. I hope that be- 
fore the day is over we will consider that 
bill. The passage of that bill and other 
similar bills will promote good will, and 
will obviate the necessity for building 
tremendous airships and bombs. Pas- 
sage of such legislation will bring about 
international good will. As I said, the 
bill was reported unanimously from the 
Committee on Finance. Then we shall 
be getting down to brass tacks. Then 
we shall not be scared. We shall be act- 
ing like human beings, instead of trying 
to scare people. I hope that before the 
session is over, inasmuch as the Senator 
from Massachusetts IMr. LopcEe] has 
withdrawn his objection, the bill will be 
passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Lucas] has the floor. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I know he has. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I shall þe 
glad to accommodate the Senator from 
New Mexico at the proper time, and he 
can call up the bill to which he refers. 
Certainly if the repeal of section 202 of 
the Sugar Act would do anything to help 
get rid of the hydrogen bomb, I am for it 
immediately. We can take up that ques- 
tion as soon as we finish what we are 
doing at the present time. I certainly do 
not want to push any measure to the 
front without due consideration, but I 
do know that the Armed Services Com- 
mittee probably has more important ob- 
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ligations and responsibilities at this 
particular time than has any other 
committtee. 

Let me say to the Senator from Mary- 
land, the chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee, and the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] 
who is a member of that committee, that 
any time the Senator from Maryland 
believes any one of the bills from his 
committee is essential to the national de- 
fense and needs immediate considera- 
tion, I shall be glad to move to take it 
up, if we cannot pass it on the call of the 
calendar. That is the reason why, in a 
moment, I shall move to take up House 
bill 4080, which is a bill reported from 
the Armed Services Committee. I shall 
also move to take up another bill reported 
by that committee, because we have not 
been able to get them through on the call 
of the calendar. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I believe that Sena- 
tors who check the financial aspects of 
bills render a great service to the coun- 
try; but let me say, in the best of feeling, 
that I believe they ought to be a little 
more tolerant about national-defense 
bills than they are about the usual run 
of bills, particularly when the national- 
defense bills are unanimously reported 
from a committee consisting of six Re- 
publicans and seven Democrats. 

Many of these bills are of vital im- 
portance. We have heard testimony on 
many phases of national defense, which 
the Senate itself has never heard, and 
which no other committee in the Senate 
has heard. 

Time is important. Every invention 
and novelty in aviation comes through 
the board of scientists whom we have 
employed. There is a terriffic turn-over 
in that organization. I know that my 
friend from Kansas, who wants to pro- 
tect the finances of the country, would 
not have objected had he had all the 
information. I ask that hereafter Mem- 
bers of the Senate not apply the dollar 
test too closely to matters which might 
affect the welfare and safety of the Na- 
tion. Delays in connection with many 
national-defense bills are very dam- 
aging to the whole defense picture. 

Mr.SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Some reference 
has been made to delay which has been 
experienced by the committee. I wish 
to say to the distinguished Senator from 
Maryland that there is no disposition on 
the part of the senior Senator from 
Kansas to delay anything in connection 
with the national defense. However, I 
may say to the Senator from Maryland, 
with all due humility, that it is somewhat 
difficult to understand why many things 
in connection with some of these matters 
are considered to be such grave secrets 
when one can read about them in the 
daily newspapers and listen to descrip- 
tions of them over the air almost any day 
in the week. 

I think we have an obligation to Mem- 
bers of the Senate. I should have much 
preferred to have this discussion take 
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place when more Members of the Senate 
were in attendance this afternoon dur- 
ing the call of the calendar. I assure 
the Senator from Maryland that I have 
no disposition to delay any measure deal- 
ing with the national defense. But when 
Senators come to those of us who are try- 
ing to discharge a responsibility and say 
that they want to check into this or that, 
I think we are duty-bound to respect the 
views and wishes of such Senators. 

I well understand that the majority 
leader, the Senator from Illinois, can ob- 
tain a call of the calendar for considera- 
tion of a particular measure almost at 
will. I want him to be able to do so in 
connection with these emergency meas- 
ures. I see no reason for unnecessary 
delay. 

Some questions have been raised with 
respect to some of the measures which 
have been objected to. I think the ques- 
tions are meritorious. Perhaps in the 
eyes of the Senator from Maryland they 
are not so important as they are to 
some other Senators. I will cooperate 
in every way. I am sure that all Sen- 
ators on this side of the aisle will co- 
operate. No Senator has any higher re- 
gard for the safety and welfare of the 
country than has the Senator from 
Kansas. I do not believe that a delay 
of 3 or 4 days or a week would entail the 
damage to which the Senator from Mary- 
land refers. I sincerely hope not. 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr, President, will ; 


the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. This bill has been on 
the calendar for a long time, and it has 
been objected to several times in the 
past. Today it was objected to without 
the Senator from Maryland even hav- 
ing an opportunity to make an explan- 
ation of it. This is a bill of transcen- 
dental importance, and Senators object- 
ed to it without even giving the Senator 
from Maryland the courtesy of an op- 
portunity to make an explanation. 
There is no pork in it. There is noth- 
ing in it that affects me. I have no 
more pride in it than has anyone else. 
But it does seem to me that when a bill 
affecting the national defense is called 
on the calendar it should not go over 
on the objection of one Senator, with- 
out some explanation. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I wish to say to 
the Senator from Maryland that I have 
no desire to be discourteous. I listened 
to many objections on the part of other 
Senators. A Senator has the right and 
the privilege to ask for an explanation, 
and I think it would be somewhat rude 
on the part of the objecting Senator not 
to grant the request for an opportunity 
to make an explanation. I assure the 
Senator from Maryland that I would 
have been most happy to do so at that 
time. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the Senator 
from Maryland. 

Mr. TYDINGS. As I said a moment 
ago, I admire Senators who wish to keep 
a check on the finances of the country, 
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I think, though, that they might be a 
little more tolerant with some of these 
military bills than with the run-of-the- 
mine bills. 

There are many bills with respect to 
which we cannot go into a complete or 
detailed explanation. In view of the im- 
portance and urgency of these bills, and 
the fact that we have so little time in 
which to take them up, and in view of 
the explanation which has been made, 
I ask the distinguished Senator from 
Kansas if he does not feel that in view 
of what I have said, we can pass this bill 
this afternoon. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? f 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I will say to the 
distinguished Senator from Maryland 
that personally I would have no serious 
objection unless there were objections 
on the part of other Members of the 
Senate who noted their objections at the 
time the bill was called up and who 
are not now present. They might not 
now object if they were present. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I assure the Senator 
that there would be no objection. We 
have very strong Republican representa- 
tion on the Armed Services Committee. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I wish there were 
more of them. 

Mr. TYDINGS. There are fine men 
on the committee, men who cooperate 
to promote the defense of America, 
When a bill is unanimously reported 
from that committee, it has gone 
through the sieve and has been screened 
to the highest degree. I take my hat off 
to Senators who serve with me on that 
committee, because they have one single 
purpose, and that is the promotion of 
the defense of the United States. I hope 
the Senator will withdraw his objection. 
This is an important bill. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
quite agree with what the Senator from 
Maryland has said. On the other hand, 
I think that the point raised by the 
Senator from Kansas is perfectly sound. 
On the call of the calendar there are 
many times when several Senators will 
rise to make objection. I do not happen 
to think that they would have objected 
to this particular bill. 

The bill was reported from our com- 
mittee by unanimous vote. The ma- 
jority leader has stated that he will be 
glad to move to take up the bill. That 
would be the orderly procedure. I am 
sure that with the explanation given by 
the Senator from Maryland it will pass 
the Senate in 15 minutes tomorrow 
when it is called up. I think there is 
some danger, on calls of the calendar, 
in going back over the ground. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. In answer to the 
query made by the Senator from Mary- 
land, let me say that I shall be very glad 
to withdraw my objection with the dis- 
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tinct understanding that if it becomes 
necessary the Senator from Maryland 
will explain to distinguished Members 
of this body some of the matters about 
which they may have been fearful. That 
may not be necessary. In view of the 
explanations heretofore made, and the 
urgency expressed by the chairman of 
the Committee on Armed Services, I am 
willing to withdraw my objection, and 
probably in a degree not fulfill exactly 
the letter of my responsibility. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor withdraws his objection. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
1393) to promote the national defense 
and to contribute to more effective aero- 
nautical research by authorizing profes- 
sional personnel of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics to attend ac- 
credited graduate schools for research 
and study, reported from the Committee 
on Armed Services with an amendment. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, I wish to 
keep the record straight in regard to the 
bill. 

It has been said that this bill is of 
transcendental importance. In looking 
over the record of military bills, I find 
that this bill was reported in May of last 
year. Subsequently, two other measures, 
House bill 4080, Calendar No, 481, and 
Senate bill 2440, Calendar No. 926, have 
been reported, on June 10 and August 15, 
respectively. 

Now the majority party has chosen in 
its wisdom to make the latter two bills 
the unfinished business, ahead of Senate 
bill 1393, Calendar No. 412, which the 
distinguished Senator from Maryland 
says is of such great importance. So I 
should like to have the Recor» show that 
Senate bill 1393 could have been made 
the unfinished business, ahead of House 
bill 4080 or Senate bill 2440. 

I am entirely in favor of Senate bill 
1393; and I have no objection whatso- 
ever to it. But, Mr. President, I think 
the responsibility in these matters should 
be placed on the shoulders of those who 
supposedly are carrying the burden of 
the responsibility for conducting the 
business of the Senate, Before any ques- 
tion is raised in regard to objection by 
the minority, I think the distinguished 
Senator from Maryland should look to 
the majority leader and should ask him 
why the bill was not made the unfinished 
business, in view of its importance, in- 
stead of the two bills I have mentioned. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I am glad to 
yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I should like to say 
that it never occurred to the Senator 
from Maryland that there would be the 
slightest objection to the bill, or at least 
no objection which a brief explanation 
would not remove, 

There was considerable difference of 
opinion regarding the other two bills. 
Therefore, it was assumed that this bill 
would be passed after a short explana- 
tion was made, because there was no 
difference of opinion regarding it. 
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I have made explanations of the bill 
several times before, when objection was 
made to it on the call of the calendar. 
Objection was made last May. This is 
January. The bill should have been 
passed 6 months ago, in the interest of 
every man, woman, and child in the 
United States. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I should like to say that, judging from my 
short experience in this body, it is not 
safe for one to assume anything. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Armed Services with an amendment, at 
the end of the bill to insert: 

Sec. 6. The total of the sums expended 
pursuant to this act, including all sums ex- 
pended for the payment of salaries or com- 


pensation to employees on leave, shall not 
exceed $50,000 in any fiscal year. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, there 
is a corresponding House bill on the 
calendar. The Senate bill, as now 
amended, places a limitation of $50,000 
in any fiscal year on this work. The 
House bill contains no provision of limi- 
tation. 

I now move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of House bill 3946, the 
corresponding measure. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. 
R. 3946) to promote the national defense 
and to contribute to more effective aero- 
nautical research by authorizing profes- 
sional personnel of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics to attend ac- 
credited graduate schools for research 
and study. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I 
now move that all after the enacting 
clause of the House bill be stricken, and 
that there be inserted, in lieu thereof, 
the text of the Senate bill, as amended, 
including the limitation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Maryland. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment of the 
amendment and third reading of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H. R. 3946) was read the third 
time and passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, Senate bill 1393 will be indefi- 
nitely postponed. 


REPEAL OF SECTION 202 (E) OF THE 
SUGAR ACT OF 1948 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, when 
Senate bill 501, Calendar No. 1139, was 
reached during the call of the calendar, 
the Senator from Massachusetts IMr. 
LopcE] objected. Since that time he has 
withdrawn his objection. I now ask 
unanimous consent that we revert to that 
bill on the calendar, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
most respectfully object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is 
heard. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, again re- 
ferring to the fine remarks of the ma- 
jority leader of the Senate, I would re- 
spectfully call to the attention of this 
body the report of the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. GEORGE] on this bill. It 
reads in part as follows: 


The Committee on Finance, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 501) repealing section 
202 (e) of the Sugar Act of 1948, having con- 
sidered the same, report favorably thereon 
without emendment, and recommend that 
the bill do pass. 

GENERAL EXPLANATION 


Section 202 (e) gives authorization to the 
Secretary of Agriculture to reduce the 
amount of sugar which might be allocated 
to an importing nation under the Sugar Act 
if the Secretary of State should find that 
that nation denies fair and equitable treat- 
ment to the nationals of the United States, 
its commerce, navigation, or industry. 

This section has been widely interpreted 
in other countries as a threat of economic 
sanctions by the United States should it be 
dissatisfied with any action by a sugar-ex- 
porting country with respect to United 
States interests of any kind. This section 
was originally approved by the Congress upon 
the recommendation of the Department of 
State. It has been interpreted as being in- 
consistent with the conviction and policy of 
the United States that relations with other 
countries should be conducted on a basis of 
friendly negotiation and mutual agreement. 
Repeal of this section would be a reaffirma- 
tion by the Congress of this fundamental 
United States policy. 

Upon the recommendation of the Depart- 
ments of State, Commerce, and Agriculture 
your committee agrees that this section 
should not be included in the Sugar Act of 
1948 but does not abandon its conviction 
that the Government of the United States 
should seek by friendly negotiation and mu- 
tual agreement with other countries to se- 
cure fair and equitable treatment to the na- 
tionals of the United States, its commerce, 
navigation, or industry. 

The views of the Departments of State, 
Commerce, Interior, and Agriculture are ex- 
pressed in the following communications re- 
ceived by your committee, 


An excerpt from one of the communi- 
cations is as follows: 

Since the repeal of the subject section 
would appear to be primarily in the interest 
of international good will and since the ex- 
istence of section 202 (e) is of very doubtful 
importance to American commerce, this De- 
partment has no objection to its repeal by 
the enactment of S. 601. 

CHARLES SAWYER, 
Secretary of Commerce, 


Mr. Brannan, Secretary of Agriculture, 
says the following, in his letter: 

Since the Department has responsibility 
under the quota system to make available 
adequate supplies of sugar for consumption 
in continental United States, section 202 
(e) is of concern to the Department only 
insofar as it affects that responsibility, 


The State Department sent a letter 
to the Senator from Georgia, the letter 
being signed for the Secretary of State 
by Charles E. Bohlen, counselor. That 
letter reads in part as follows: 

In view of the fact that the intent of this 
scotion of the act has been widely misunder- 
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stood and that circumstances under which 
the use of this section might be considered 
desirable now appear remote, the Depart- 
ment perceives no objection to its repeal. 


So, Mr. President, the Department of 
State, the Department of Commerce, the 
Department of Agriculture and the De- 
partment of the Interior, as reported by 
the chairman of the Finance Committee, 
who has reported the bill, favor its en- 
actment. 

If enactment of the bill is considered 
desirable by all those agencies of our 
Government, I certainly hope there will 
not be objection by any Senator to the 
present consideration and passage of the 
bill. In all sincerity, I ask the Senator 
from Massachusetts not to lend aid to 
any interests which would attempt to 
“sell out” the good will of the United 
States, or take action at the expense of a 
little country like Cuba. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Some respon- 
sible citizens of Massachusetts have writ- 
ten me personally, objecting to the bill. 
I do not know its merits or demerits; 
but as I understand the purpose of the 
call of the calendar, it is to allow fur- 
ther consideration of matters of this 
kind. 

I am not venomous in my position in 
this matter. If the Senator from New 
Mexico wishes to consider my position 
in that spirit, he may do so, of course; 
but in objecting to the bill at this time, 
I am simply doing my duty to my con- 
stituents in Massachusetts. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I do not 
at any time question the sincerity or 
purpose or motives of the Senator from 
Massachusetts. I am merely stating 
that it is about time that we give some- 
thing other than lip service to the good- 
neighbor, good-will policy. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is 
heard to the request of the Senator from 
New Mexico. 


NOTICE OF ADDRESS BY SENATOR Mc- 
MAHON ON THE PRESIDENTIAL DECI- 
SION TO BUILD THE HYDROGEN BOMB 


Mr. McMAHON. I understand it is 
not considered good practice to request 
unanimous consent to be recognized on a 
succeeding day. Therefore, I shall not 
do so. But I should like to advise the 
Senate that I shall seek recognition as 
soon as possible tomorrow, for the pur- 
pose of addressing Members of the Senate 
upon the Presidential decision to build a 
hydrogen bomb, and to speak about cer- 
tain of the implications which I see re- 
sulting therefrom. 


CODIFICATION OF THE ARTICLES OF WAR 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of House bill 4080, which is Calen- 
dar Order No. 481. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will state the bill by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
4080) to unify, consolidate, revise, and 
codify the Articles of War, the Articles 
for the Government of the Navy, and the 
disciplinary laws of the Coast Guard, and 
to enact and establish a Uniform Code of 
Military Justice. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H. R. 4080) to unify, consolidate, revise, 
and codify the Articles of War, the Ar- 
ticle for the Government of the Navy and 
the disciplinary laws of the Coast Guard 
and to enact and establish a Uniform 
Code of Military Justice, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Armed 
Services with an amendment. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the RECORD, as a part of 
my remarks, my amendments lettered B 
to Z to House bill 4080, which is the un- 
finished business, together with explana- 
tions of the amendments. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ments and the explanations thereof were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 


follows: 
AMENDMENT B 

On page 106, beginning with line 21, strike 
out all down to and including line 23 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(12) ‘Judge advocate’ shall be construed 
to refer to all officers of the Regular Army or 
Air Force appointed in the appropriate Judge 
Advocate General’s Corps, and all nonregular 
Officers of any component of the Army or Air 
Force of the United States on active Federal 
duty assigned to the appropriate Judge Ad- 
vocate General’s Corps by competent orders.” 

On page 119, beginning with line 18, strike 
all down to and including line 20 and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“(1) General courts-martial, which shall 
consist of any number of members not less 
than five;”. 

On page 127, beginning with line 22, strike 
out all down to and including line 6 on page 
128 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


“Arr. 26. Law member of a general court- 
martial. 

“The authority convening a general court- 
martial shall appoint as a member thereof a 
law member who shall be a judge advocate 
or & law specialist or an officer who is a mem- 
ber of the bar of a Federal court or of the 
highest court of a State of the United States 
and who is certified to be qualified for such 
duty by The Judge Advocate General of the 
armed force of which he is a member. No 
person shall be eligible to act as a law mem- 
ber in a case in which he is an accuser or a 
witness for the prosecution or has acted as 
investigating officer or as counsel in the same 
case.” 

On page 138, beginning with line 12, strike 
out all down to and including line 23 and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: 

“ART. 39. Sessions. 

“Whenever a general or special court-mar- 
tial is to deliberate or vote, only the members 
of the court shall be present. All other pro- 
ceedings, including any consultation of the 
court with counsel, shall be made a part of 
the record and be in the presence of the ac- 
cused, the defense counsel, and the trial 
counsel.” 

On page 147, beginning with line 17, strike 
out all down to and including line 3 on page 
148 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(b) The law member of a general court- 
martial and the president of a special court- 
martial shall rule upon interiocutory ques- 
tions, other than ——.— arising 
the 


proceedings 
in open court and recorded. Any such rul- 
ing made by the law member of a general 
court-martial upon any interlocutory ques- 
tion other than a motion for a finding of not 
guilty, or the question of accused's sanity, 
shall be final and shall constitute the ruling 
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of the court; but the law member may in 
any case consult with the court, in closed 
session, before making a ruling, and may 
change any such ruling at any time during 
the trial. Unless such ruling be final, if any 
member objects thereto, the court shall be 
cleared and closed and the question decided 
by a vote as provided in article 52, viva voce, 
beginning with the junior in rank.” 

On page 12, line 11, strike out “officer” 
and insert in lieu thereof “member.” 

On page 128, line 17, strike out “law officer” 
and insert in lieu thereof “law member.” 

On page 139, lines 5, 13, and 16, respectively, 
strike out the word “officer” and insert in 
lieu thereof respectively the word “member,” 

On page 148, line 6, strike out “officer” and 
insert in lieu thereof “member.” 

EXPLANATION 

H. R. 4080 as reported abolishes the law 
member who has been a most useful member 
of Army courts martial since 1920 and substi- 
tutes for him a figurehead “law officer.” 
The proponents have convinced the Armed 
Services Committee that the change is a 
desirable one on the theory that the law of- 
ficer is analogous to a judge. In its report 
the committee stated (S. Rept. 486): 

“Article 26 provides the authority for a law 
Officer of a general court martial. Under ex- 
isting law the Navy has no law officer. The 
Army and the Air Force do have a law of- 
ficer for general courts martial who, in ad- 
dition to ruling upon points of evidence, 
retires, deliberates, and votes with the court 
on the findings and sentence. Officers of 
equal experience on this subject are sharply 
divided in their opinion as to whether the 
law officer should retire with the court and 
vote as a member. In view of the fact that 
the law officer is empowered to make final 
rulings on all interlocutory questions of law, 
except on a motion to dismiss and a motion 
relating to the accused’s sanity, and under 
this bill will instruct the court upon the 
presumption of innocence, burden of proof, 
and elements of the offense, it is not con- 
sidered desirable that the law officer should 
have the voting privileges of a member of 
the court. This is consistent with the prac- 
tice in civil courts where the judge does not 
retire and deliberate with the jury.” 

It is significant that those witnesses who 
are really familiar with the administration of 
military justice under the present army sys- 
tem have uniformly scoffed at the analogy. 
I quote from the statement of the Judge 
Advocate General of the Army: 

“2. Limitation on the powers of the law 
member. 

“Article 26 creates the position of a ‘law 
Officer.” This officer, unlike the law mem- 
ber appointed pursuant to article of war 8, 
is not a member of the court. He may 
rule on interlocutory questions, instruct 
the court as to the presumption of in- 
nocence, and assist the court in prepar- 
ing the formal findings after the ac- 
tual findings have been made, but he is 
deprived of his vote and excluded from the 
closed sessions of the court. This results 
in the loss of legal experience and learning 
during the most critical stage of the pro- 


of the Kem amendment that a law member 
be a lawyer and that he participate in all 


The only argument for the change which 
I have been able to discover advanced by 
the proponents of the bill is that it is de- 
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sirable to have the law member’s instruc- 
tions appear upon the record. I have no 
objection to that. The present Manual for 
Courts-Martial requires that the law mem- 
ber’s instructions be given in open court. 

Professor Morgan, for whom I have a great 
deal of esteem, justified this provision to the 
House Armed Services Committee as fol- 
lows: 

“The charge which he gives them will be 
on the record—ev: that he gives in 
open court will be on the record. When 
they go back to deliberate they are like a 
jury and there is no particular record with 
reference to that. 

“The law member, when he retires with 
the court, may make any kind of statement 
to them. And it has been stated—I would 
not say on how good authority—that fre- 
quently when he went back there why he 
said, ‘Of course the law is this way but you 
fellows don't have to follow it’” (hearing 
on H. R. 2498, p. 607). 

I doubt if any lawyer law member ever 
said a thing like that. The presence of the 
law member in the closed sessions is infi- 
nitely more likely to prove a deterrent 
against the expression of such a sentiment 
by anyone. 

The analogy between the proposed law 
officer and a civilian judge is more appar- 
ent than real. For example, he rules sub- 
ject to objection to any member of the court 
on the question of a motion for a finding 
of not guilty under article 51. Suppose that 
he has ruled, as a matter of law, that the 
prosecution has not proved a prima facie 
case and a member objects to his ruling. 
Under the proposed code the court closes— 
excludes the law Officer, and votes on this 
legal question. The law officer cannot ex- 
plain his ruling, defend it, or vote to sus- 
tain it. Although under Article of War 31 
such a ruling by the present law member is 
also subject to objection at least he can de- 
fend his ruling against the argument of a 
member who may not be well versed in the 
law. I don't believe this change which makes 
the law member a mere figurehead is de- 
fensible. 

Col. Frederick Bernams Wiener, who is a 
prolific writer on military law, told the House 
committee: 

“Colonel Wrener. Yes. In that connec- 
tion, I think that the provision to remove the 
law officer from the deliberations would be 
very, very detrimental. Now, when you re- 
move him for deliberations, and I have in 
mind that he is disinterested, and that he 
is a lawyer and that is a reform for which we 
are indebted to the Elston bill—by taking 
him out you take out of the deliberations the 
one man who can make the most helpful 
contribution to the deliberations. That, I 
know, is obvious to any lawyer or any other 
officer who has sat on any court martial and 
had the assistance of a trained-law member. 

“I cannot help but think that the provision 
removing the law member from the delibera- 
tions was not the product of anyone who ever 
sat on a court, when you consider, gentlemen, 
that all the grief and all the difficulties and 
all the confusion, and all the mix-ups to 
which Mr. Etston and his committee listened 
2 years ago resulted from ignorance rather 
than wickedness. It was mostly ignorance. 

“That gap was plugged by insuring that the 
law member had to be a lawyer. Now you 
remove him just when he is able to do the 
most good. It is the analogy, gentlemen, of 
the jury trial, but the law officer does not 
have the judge’s power. It is wholly a false 
analogy. It is a jury trial without the safe- 
guards. It is an importation from the Eng- 
lish practice and it is always dangerous, gen- 
tiemen, to transplant instructions. In Eng- 
land the members of the court are officers, 
military officers. The judge advocate is a 
barrister, a civilian, not a military man. The 
judge advocate sits there in his barrister's 
gown and wig. He instructs the court. Here 
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we have never had that sort of thing. He is 
acivilian. He does not sit down with officers. 

“Here you are proposing to make that law 
officer a member of the military forces. He 
is not a civilian. Why shouldn’t he sit down 
with the court and give them the additional 
assistance which his legal knowledge enables 
him to give? I think this notion of taking 
the law member out of the court just at the 
time when they are about to perform their 
most important function is the most retro- 
grading step in this bill.” 

Lt. Col. Thomas H. King, national judge 
advocate of the Reserve Officers’ Association 
told the House Committee: 

“Now the question of the law member 
sitting with the court. To me it is incon- 
ceivable that the law member not sit with the 
court. We talk about endeavoring to take 
from command authority the right to control 
a court. But what do we do? We take the 
one man who is certified by the Judge Advo- 
cate General as qualified to sit on a court 
and take him out of it. 

“He is the one man who is not subject to 
command infiuence if there is any, because 
he has been especially certified to sit as the 
law member of that court or the law officer 
or whatever his title may be. 

“To us who have tried a few of these cases— 
and I had the experience in February of try- 
ing one under the Elston bill—it was one 
of the greatest pleasures I had, to have a law 
officer sitting up on that court who knew 
what he was doing. While we did not agree 
as to every point, we had a very capable 
man. And while the result of the case was 
not to my total satisfaction, I left that court- 
room with a definite feeling that a fair break 
had been given to the accused.” 

To me it is quite obvious that the law 
officer set up by article 26 is far from being a 
judge. A judge can direct a verdict of not 
guilty without having a member of the jury 
object and override him. He can sentence 
the accused; he can set aside a verdict as 
being against the weight of the evidence and 
he can grant a new trial. Without those 
powers he is no more than a referee or an 
umpire. I can think of no better safeguard 
to insure that a case be judged by the evi- 
dence and not by passion or suspicion than 
to have the law member present in the closed 
sessions of the court. I suspect that Pro- 
fessor Morgan and the Armed Services Com- 
mittee have been sold a bill of goods by the 
services which does not now have a law 
member. I suspect that the Navy is willing 
to provide for the appearance of due process 
by accepting a figurehead law officer, but it 
does not want a legal conscience present in 
the closed sessions of the court to deter the 
expression of sentiments such as Professor 
Morgan attributes to an anonymous law 
member. I agree with General Green that it 
is highly doubtful that a lawyer law member 
ever said a theory like that. Although I 
have not seen the Senate Armed Services 
Committee hearings, I understand that Gen- 
eral Harmon, the Judge Advocate General 
of the Air Force agreed with General Green. 
The view of the two services which have had 
experience with law members has greater 
weight with me than the patently fictitious 
theory that a figurehead law officer performs 
the functions of a judge. My amendment B 
is calculated to restore the law member to 
the position which he now holds under the 
Kem amendment to the Selective Service 
Act. 

AMENDMENT G 

On page 107, beginning with line 19, strike 
out all down to and including line 22. 

On page 107, strike out line 7 and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“The following persons are subject to these 
articles and shall be understood as included 
in the term ‘any person subject to this 
code.“ 

On pages 107 and 108, renumber all suc- 
ceeding paragraphs in article 2, 
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On page 109, beginning with line 9, strike 
out all down to and including line 16 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(a) Subject to the provisions of article 
43, jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon the 
several district courts of the United States 
to try and punish according to the applic- 
able provisions and limitations of this code 
and the regulations made thereunder— 

“(1) any person charged with having com- 
mitted an offense against this code while in 
a status in which he was subject to this code 
which status has been terminated; 

“(2) any person of the Reserve compo- 
nent of the armed forces for an offense 
against this code committed while such 
person is on inactive duty training author- 
ized by written orders which are voluntarily 
accepted by such person; 

“(3) retired personnel of a Regular com- 
ponent of the armed forces who are charged 
with having committed an offense against 
this code and who are entitled to receive 
pay.” 

On page 108, beginning with line 22, strike 
out all down to and including line 7 on page 
109 and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: 

“(12) In time of war or national emer- 
gency, subject to the provisions of any treaty 
or agreement to which the United States is 
or may be a party, all persons within an area 
leased by or otherwise reserved or acquired 
for the use of the United States which is 
under the control of the Secretary of a 
Department and which is without the con- 
tinental limits of the United States and the 
following Territories: That part of Alaska 
east of longitude 172 degrees west, the Canal 
Zone, the main group of the Hawalian Is- 
lands, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands, 
except insofar as these articles define of- 
fenses of such nature that they can be com- 
mitted only by military personnel.” 


EXPLANATION 


Article 2 (3) of H. R. 4980 extends military 
Jurisidiction to “Reserve personnel while 
they are on inactive duty training authorized 
by written orders which are voluntarily ac- 
cepted by them, which orders specify that 
they are subject to this code.” 

Article 3 (a) continues military jurisdic- 
tion with respect to persons who have been 
separated from the service. 

This seems to me unwarranted. The civil- 
ian components bitterly oppose these exten- 
sions of military jurisdiction. My amend- 
ment is substantially that proposed by Gen- 
eral Green, The Judge Advocate General of 
the Army. His statement to the Armed 
Services Committee is an honest expression 
of a reasonable military man who is opposed 
to the extension of military power over the 
civillan population. 

1, Extension of military jurisdiction over 
civilians. 

“It has long been recognized that non- 
military persons who travel and serve with 
an army in the field must be subject to the 
discipline of the army, else their conduct can 
seriously affect the security and discipline of 
that force. Consequently, such persons have 
been subject to military laws since the Arti- 
cles enacted by the Continental Congress. 
When, however, there is no exigent need for 
the exercise of military jurisdiction over 
civilians, Congress has been very zealous to 
preserve civilian jurisdiction. 

“Insofar as Army and Air Force personnel 
are concerned, articles 2 (3) and 3 (a) of 
the code extend military jurisdiction over 
persons not now subject to it. I believe 
this is unnecessary and the inevitable result 
will be public revulsion against its exercise. 
It has been my experience that, no matter 
how just and fair the system of military 
justice may be, if it reaches out to the civil- 
ian community, every conceivable emotional 
attack is concentrated on the system. This 
is as it should be. The framers of the 
Constitution recognized that civillans should 
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be tried by civilian courts and they estab- 
lished a military system of courts for the 
Army and Navy. I recognize that reservists 
on inactive duty training may commit of- 
fenses, perhaps serious ones. I also recog- 
nize that many serious offenses committed 
by persons subject to military law are not 
detected until the person is separated from 
the service. I do not advocate that such 
persons should go unpunished. I merely 
suggest that you confer jurisdiction upon 
Federal courts to try any person for an of- 
fense denounced by the code if he is no 
longer subject thereto. This would be con- 
sistent with the fifth amendment of the 
Constitution. 

“Article 3 (a) is particularly unworkable. 
It provides that, subject to the statute of 
limitations, any person charged with having 
committed an offense against the code, pun- 
ishable by confinement of 5 years or more 
and for which he cannot be tried in a Federal 
or State court while in a status in which he 
was subject to the code, shall not be relieved 
from amenability to trial by courts martial. 
The question as to whether he can be tried 
by a Federal or State court for the offense 
becomes a jurisdistional one, It may be 
hard to decide. In United States v. Bowman 
(260 U. S. 94) the Supreme Court held that 
any offense directly injurious to the Gov- 
ernment for which Congress provided no ter- 
ritorial limitation may be tried by a district 
court no matter where the offense is com- 
mitted. Whether a particular offense comes 
within this limited category is a fit subject 
for debate among lawyers. It may not be 
settled except by the Supreme Court. It is 
not a proper subject for determination by a 
court martial. If you expressly confer juris- 
diction on the Federal courts to try such 
cases, you preserve the constitutional sepa- 
ration of military and civil courts, you save 
the military from a lot of unmerited grief 
and you provide for a clean, constitutional 
method for disposing of such cases.” 

I quote from the statements of represent- 
atives of the Reserve components before the 
House committee. 

Mr. John J, Finn, representing the Amer- 
ican Legion: 
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“The American Legion calls attention to 
the expanded jurisdiction conferred upon 
military courts in the proposed code. It may 
be that such is necessary. If atomic war- 
fare comes, there is the distinct probability 
that within a few hours after commence- 
ment of hostilities, all activities in America 
would be subject to martial or military law. 
All people would then become subject to the 
proposed or a similar code. At least mili- 
tary commissions would take the place of 
civil courts. 

“There has been of late a seemingly in- 
creasing inclination to widen the jurisdic- 
tion of military authority. In the past, Con- 
gress has zealously guarded the distinction 
between the civilian and the military indi- 
cated as essential by the writers of the 
Constitution, 

“The military has not always been content 
to remain within constitutional or statu- 
tory limits in this regard. Witness the cases 
of Duncan v. Kahanamoku (327 U. S. 304); 
United States ex rel Hirshberg v. Cooke (17 
U. S. Law WK. 4223); Rosborougit v. Rossell 
(150 F. 2d 809). 

“The American Legion is certain that the 
majority of those in the military and naval 
service intend to carry out their assigned 
tasks with the American spirit in mind and 
within limits imposed by statute and the 
Constitution. However, wherever an author- 
ity is granted, there will always be some who 
will take advantage thereof and abuse it; 
some through ignorance, and a smaller num- 
ber through arbitrary willfulness. 

“With this in mind, it is the position of 
the Legion that the proposals in H. R. 2498 
in regard to jurisdiction should undergo the 
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close scrutiny of all concerned before 
passage. 

“It may be that with its better facilities 
for obtaining information, because of world 
conditions, and possible defects in the pres- 
ent codes, the Congress will believe it proper 
to enlarge the jurisdiction as proposed or 
confer it to a greater extent. 

“In order to provide for temporary situa- 
tions, and to correct the present codes, how- 
ever, we should not surrender so much of our 
liberties that our form of government may or 
will be endangered. 

“If Congress, in its wisdom, decides it is 
necessary to widen jurisdiction, it is believed 
that professionally trained lawyers should 
administer the code. There is an almost 
vital necessity to provide an adequate and 
foolproof system of review. If jurisdiction 
is to be enlarged, it behooves us to enlarge 
the powers of the boards that are to review 
the actions of military courts and not so to 
circumseribe the activities of such boards 
that they are or can be rendered impotent 
in time of emergency or hysteria.” 

Col. Melvin Maas, national president of the 
Marine Corps Reserve Association: 

“Colonel Maas. That these articles apply to 
Reserve personnel who are voluntarily on in- 
active duty training authorized by written 
orders. 

“Now, gentlemen, to personalize this again, 
at the request of the Marine Corps I organ- 
ized a Reserve wing staff 6 months ago. I 
am in command of that wing staff. We are 
a volunteer organization. 

“We receive no pay. We do not wear uni- 
forms, The Government furnishes no quar- 
ters. We meet once a month, in civilian 
clothes, for 2 hours, and we study military 
matters. Under this proposal, if I should 
happen to make a remark that was consid- 
ered derogatory of the President or of the 
Cabinet or of the Congress, anytime within 
3 years I can be ordered back to active duty 
for some alleged remark I made in my civilian 
capacity and held indefinitely without my 
own consent for court martial. 

“Now, gentlemen, if you want to destroy 
the Reserves we are building up, that will 
be a fine section to leave in the bill. 

“Now, we are in complete agreement that 
Reserves when they are on actual active 
duty should be subject to the same code as 
all Regulars. But, gentlemen, it is going far 
afield to apply it to the ROTC and to apply 
it to Volunteer Reserves. This could actually 
apply to a man in his own home studying a 
correspondence course, gentlemen. 

“If some neighbor stopped in and he made 
some remark that might be interpreted as 
being critical of the President, he might be 
called to account 2 or 8 years later, when he 
did not even remember of such a remark 
being made. Gentlemen, that is a very dan- 
gerous provision. 

“It is unnecessary and unworkable and 
in my opinion will cast reflection upon your 
whole bill and it will have a tendency to 
destroy your Reserve—your Volunteer Re- 
serve. It is just inconsistent with our whole 
fundamental concept, gentlemen. 

“Mr. Rivers. Is this the first time such a 
thing has been proposed? 

“Colonel Maas. Why of course it is the first 
time that such a thing has ever been con- 
sidered. 

“Mr. PHILBIN. Mr, Larkin seems to dissent 
from that statement. 

“Mr. Brooks. We will hear from Mr. Larkin 
later. By the way, I have heard Mr. Larkin 
discuss this and I think the committee, too, is 
entitled to his views. He is a witness later 
on, is he not? 

“Mr. Smart. On a section-by-section read- 
ing of the bill for amendments, Mr. Larkin 
will explain the position of the National 
Military Establishment on all sections. 

“Mr. Rivers. What is the situation with re- 
gard to that prohibition now, as the law 
exists today? 
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“Colonel Maas. Well, to the best of my 
knowledge—and I have had very extensive 
experience for 32 years in the service and 
the Reserve—there is no restriction about 
my making any comments. 

“Of course I do not expect to commit any 
acts that would be detrimental to the Mili- 
tary Establishment. But if, when I am sit- 
ting down in private quarters merely study- 
ing military subjects, every remark is to be 
subject to court martial, why it does not 
become very attractive to give my time to 
training myself further. 

“I do not think my views are any different 
than a million other young—younger men. 

“You know, gentlemen, this almost smacks 
of attempting to impose thought control in 
this country. Now I do not have any ques- 
tion about it. I say when a Reserve is on 
active duty and performing military duty 
he ought to be subject to all laws. 

“But think very carefully before you ex- 
tend it to ROTC and extend it to volunteer 
training units. 

“Gentlemen, on page 6, article 3, subsec- 
tion (a)—you must have some limitation on 
the time in which personnel can be ordered 
to active duty for a trial by court martial, 
If you are going to retain the provision that 
the Reserves are subject to it, you have to 
put some other limitation than 3 years. 

“It is unfair to call a Reserve in as late 
as 3 years later and say ‘3 years ago you made 
a remark about the Secretary of the Navy 
or the Secretary of Defense or the President 
or some Congressman.’ 

Lieutenant Colonel King, national judge 
advocate, Reserve Officers’ Association: 

“The next point—and with that I am 
going to finish—is the question of making 
Reserve Officers in inactive status, that is on 
inactive duty training, subject to the Ar- 
ticles of War. To me it is a gag if it were 
applied not as intended, not as these people 
say they think it should be put into effect, 
but within the letter of the law. 

“Suppose I come in to my commanding 
officer—Colonel Wiener—for a drill 10 min- 
utes late and I have said something down 
here that he did not like or the Department 
did not like. Well, they can court martial 
me, put me on an active duty, and hold me 
because I was 10 minutes late as the excuse. 
It is a dangerous thing. 

“I personally have no objection to being 
tried by a court martial, because I am con- 
vinced that you get just as fair a break 
there as you do with any civilian court in 
the country. And with the requirements 
for an investigation under article of war 70, 
or whatever it is in the Elston bill, you have 
to have an experienced investigator and they 
do not kid with you. They get the facts. 

“They get them by means that we do not 
approve, that the defense lawyer will get up 
before the court and scream his head off 
about, but they really get the facts and if 
you are guilty, I think they get you. 

“And I think also if you are not guilty 
they are less likely to convict you. 

“As to this business of influence of courts, 
my personal experience in Europe was a very 
unique one, I sat as a claims commission 
and not as one having to do with military 
justice. I tried several thousand cases. 
And I had an office next door to the presi- 
dent of our general court. 

“We are very good friends. And I tell 
you that even if the staff judge advocate did 
try to infiuence him, he had the courage of 
his convictions, and I think most of them 
did because they were good officers. 

“They had the courage of their convictions 
to do what they thought was right. Some 
of them may not have, but we also have 
civilians who do not have the courage of 
their convictions. 

“So, gentlemen, with those four things, we 
really feel that the military being experienced 
in the military and the Navy officers being 
experienced in Navy activities, should be the 
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ones to make the decision, with a definite 
limitation as to the manner in which these 
people are appointed. I like the Elston bill. 

“I fought for it. I think this committee 
did a magnificent job in preparing it. I 
think they came out with something good.” 

These are samples of the views of the Re- 
serve components. I think they are reason- 
able. I see no reason for extending military 
jurisdiction over civilians. I concede that 
Reserve personnel on inactive duty may be 
guilty of serious offenses and that serious 
Offenses are frequently not brought to light 
until the culprit has been separated from 
the service. No one, except the offender per- 
haps, would argue that such offenders 
should go untried and unpunished, but there 
can be no objection to according civilians a 
right to a trial by jury and trial by a civilian 
court. The chairman of the subcommittee 
of the House of Representatives, when con- 
fronted with a similar proposal, questioned 
whether the Federal courts would have ju- 
risdiction over offenses committed outside 
their district. I submit that title 18 of the 
United States Code is full of penal statutes 
denouncing acts committed on the high seas 
and elsewhere in the special territories and 
maritime jurisdiction of the United States. 
We are all familiar with the treason trials 
where offenses were committed in Germany 
or Japan and tried in United States district 
courts. The Supreme Court in U. S. v. Bow- 
man (260 U. S. 94), held that a Federal court 
had jurisdiction to try a conspiracy to de- 
fraud the United States where the conspiracy 
was committed on foreign soil. Title 18, 
United States Code, section 3238, provides for 
venue in such cases; 18 United States Code, 
3238, provides as follows; 

“The trial of all offenses begun or com- 
mitted upon the high seas, or elsewhere out 
of the jurisdiction of any particular State or 
district, shall be in the district where the 
offender is found, or into which he is first 
brought.” 

There is nothing unconstitutional about 
my amendments; on the other hand, there 
is grave doubt as to the constitutionality of 
the provisions of article 3 (a) under the 
fifth amendment. Are these cases arising in 
the land and naval forces, or are they 
causes? A case, as I understand it, arises 
when a prosecution is instituted, a cause, 
when an offense is committed. Have courts 
martial the power to try a person who is a 
civilian when the case arises. I suggest we 
avoid the grave constitutional doubt by 
adopting this amendment. 

With respect to retired personnel a differ- 
ent problem arises. Although they are 
merged with the civil population they are 
still a part of the armed forces. They are 
now subject to military law although it is 
contrary to the policy of the Army to try 
them, except for the most serious offenses. 
My amendment would leave their status as 
it now is, except that it would give the Fed- 
eral courts concurrent jurisdiction to try 
them for offenses against the code. 

Article 12 (a) as originally proposed by the 
Morgan group attempted to confer military 
jurisdiction over all persons in leased bases, 
such as the British base in the West Indies, 
in time of peace as well as war, for all sorts 
of offenses, military offenses as well as of- 
fenses of a civil nature. I made my views 
known to the House committee and told 
them that the provision is contrary to execu- 
tive agreements entered into with the British 
and Philippine Governments and that, more- 
over, it was contrary to international law. 
In an attempt to meet the criticism, the 
House committee amended the section by 
providing that it be “subject to the provision 
of any treaty or agreement to which the 
United States is or may be a party or to any 
accepted rule of international law.” Other 
than the fact that this is putting the cart 
before the horse, I wonder whether every 
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officer exercising special court-martial juris- 
diction is going to know about all treaties, 
executive agreements, and rules of interna- 
tional law. 

The proponents of the bill have consist- 
ently stated that it was patterned after 34 
United States Code 1201. This statute was 
extremely well drafted by thoughtful drafts- 
men. In part, it provides: 

“In addition to the persons now subject to 
the articles for the government of the Navy, 
all persons, other than those persons in the 
military service of the United States * * + 
which is within an area leased by the United 
States which is without the territorial juris- 
diction thereof and which is under the con- 
trol of the Secretary of the Navy, shall, in 
time of war or national emergency, be subject 
to the articles for the government of the 
Navy, except insofar as these articles define 
offenses of such nature that they can be com- 
mitted only by naval personnel.” 

Ths statute is consistent with and de- 
claratory of international law in that it 
limits this extraordinary jurisdiction to— 

1, Offenses other than purely military ones, 
and is operative. 

2. Only in time of war or national emer- 
gency. 

To my way of thinking, the salient appli- 
cable rules of international law should: be 
stated right in the statute so that no one 
need be confused or have any doubts thereon. 
Otherwise we will run into international 
complications every time some irritated jun- 
ior officer attempts to exercise military juris- 
diction in peacetime over a resident of a 
foreign island who has no connection with 
our forces other than that he might reside 
in a leased area, for some such offense as 
disrespect to a commissioned officer. The 
limitation pertinent to treaties and agree- 
ments is not objectionable and might do 
some good. 


AMENDMENT D 


On page 116, beginning with line 5, strike 
out all down to and including line 18 and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following. 

“ART. 14. Delivery of offenders to civil author- 
ities. 


“(a) When any person subject to this code, 
except one who is held by the military au- 
thorities to answer, or who is awaiting trial 
or result of trial, or who is undergoing sen- 
tence for a crime or offense punishable under 
this code, is accused of a crime or offense 
committed within the geographical limits 
of the States of the Union and the District of 
Columbia, and punishable by the laws of the 
land, the commanding officer is required, ex- 
cept in time of war, upon application duly 
made, to use his utmost endeavor to deliver 
over such accused person to the civil authori- 
ties, or to aid the officers of justice in appre- 
hending and securing him, in order that he 
may be brought to trial. 

“(b) When, under the provisions of this 
code, delivery is made to the civil authorities 
of an offender undergoing sentence of a 
court martial, such delivery, if followed by 
conviction, shall be held to interrupt the 
execution of the sentence of the court mar- 
tial, and the offender shall be returned to 
military custody, after having answered to 
the civil authorities for his offense, for the 
completion of such court-martial sentence.” 

On page 121, lines 1 and 2, strike out “and 
may adjudge any punishment permitted by 
the law of war.” 

On page 130, beginning with line 12, strike 
out all down to and including line 16. 

On page 130, line 17, strike out “(b)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(a)”. 

On page 130, line 25, strike out “(c)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(b)”. 
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On page 179, beginning with line 16, strike 
out all down to and including line 24 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 


“Art, 98. Noncompliance with procedural 
rules or provisions for turning 
over offenders to civil author- 
ities. 


“Any person subject to this code who will- 
fully fails to enforce or comply with any of 
the requirements of articles 14, 30 through 
34, or 37 shall be punished as a court martial 
may direct.” 

EXPLANATION 

Article 14: The present seventy-fourth ar- 
ticle of war makes it mandatory in time of 
peace for military authorities to hand over to 
the civilian authorities a man charged with 
an offense by civilian authorities, unless the 
accused is being held by the Army for a mili- 
tary offense. In the Navy though surrender 
of such a person is discretionary here again 
the Navy’s view won out. There isn’t any 
good reason why the civil authorities in the 
United States should not exercise their 
jurisdiction over all citizens whether they be 
civilians or soldiers. This statute making 
discretionary whether a criminal should or 
should not be turned over to civil authorities 
grants a license for misprision of a felony 
at the whim of any local commander. I can 
see no reason for the invasion of the sover- 
eignty of States and I recommend that we 
stay within the law as it is now administered 
by the Army. Let us avoid conflict between 
the State authorities and military authori- 
ties and not leave matters such as these 
to vague discretion. 

In order to preserve the punitive provisions 
of article of war 74, I am expressly making 
it a part of article 98 of this code—now com- 
pliance with procedural rules. That article 
as proposed by the National Military Estab- 
lishment and passed by the House is a re- 
markable piece of legislation. It provides 
among other things: 

Any person subject to the code who * * + 
knowingly and intentionally fails to enforce 
or comply with any provisions of the code 
regulating the proceedings before, during, or 
after trial of an accused; shall be punished as 
a court-martial may direct. 

I ask the many lawyers in this body how 
they would like to practice law or sit as 
judges in a jurisdiction with a penal statute 
like this. To be sure, to be criminal a pro- 
cedural error must be intentional. But 
everyone is presumed to know the law; 
ignorance of the law is no excuse and intent 
is something which the court may infer from 
the circumstances. Intent is sometimes 
easier to prove than to disprove. The impli- 
cations of the article are startling. The pro- 
ponents say innocently in their commentary: 

“Paragraph (2) is new, and is intended to 
enforce procedural provisions of this code, 
for example, article 37 (unlawfully influenc- 
ing action of court) and article 31 (compul- 
sory self-incrimination) .” 

And it is on this line that the proposed 
article is urged throughout the hearings and 
reports. It is supposed to put teeth in 
article 37, a very good section indeed taken 
directly from article of war 88 of the Kem 
amendment to the Selective Service Act of 
1948. That article is supposed to forbid an 
appointing authority from censuring, repri- 
manding, or admonishing a court or any 
member or counsel thereof with respect to 
the findings or sentence adjudged by the 
court or with respect to any other exercise 
of its or his functions in the conduct of the 
proceedings. 

Now article 98 is supposed to put teeth 
into this statute—and so it does provide a 
means to punish the appointing authority 
who censures or reprimands a court with 
a “skin letter.” But it also has teeth in the 
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back of its head. Although the convening 
authority may not censure or reprimand any 
court member or counsel, he is in fact en- 
couraged to prefer charges against them for 
any procedural error. Now let us limit this 
dangerous article so that it may not be used 
as a device to circumvent the very abuse it 
was intended to correct. Let us limit its 
application to violations of those articles 
which are intended to insure prompt and 
proper disposition of cases and to the pro- 
vision forbidding the unlawful influence of 
courts with respect to their judicial func- 
tions. 

My amendment is substantially the one 
proposed by General Green. In support 
thereof he said: 

“The amendment is calculated to put teeth 
into the requirement of the code for prompt 
and proper disposition of cases and for the 
provision forbidding the unlawful influence 
of courts without destroying the freedom of 
exercise of their judicial functions of courts, 
counsel, and reviewing authorities. I am 
afraid that, as written, article 98 would make 
it possible to punish any member of a court 
or counsel for the slightest procedural error, 
It might authorize commanders who are 
forbidden to censure, reprimand, or admon- 
ish courts prefer charges against its mem- 
bers or personnel for such errors as the im- 
proper admission or exclusion of evidence, 
improper action on a challenge, or for finding 
an accused guilty of an offense not neces- 
sarily included in that charged.” 

Any flagrant violation of other procedural 
rules, like those for which a lawyer might be 
disbarred, may be prosecuted under article 
134, the general article. 

When the hidden implications of article 
98 become generally known, I doubt that 
many young lawyers will seek legal careers in 
the armed forces, 

Amendment D also strikes out of article 18 
the power of a general court martial to 
“adjudge any punishment permitted by the 
law of war.” This particular power is not 
now in article of war 12 and somehow gen- 
eral courts martial have been able to get 
along without it. The article already con- 
fers upon such courts the power to adjudge 
any punishment not forbidden by the code, 
including the penalty of death when spe- 
cifically authorized by the code. This 
should certainly suffice the punitive powers 
of general courts martial without importing 
new and unknown factors like the law of 
war. I have searched in vain the hearings 
before the House committee for an intelll- 
gent explanation of what is to be gained by 
the addition to the punitive powers of a 
general court martial. (See pp. 958 and 959 
of the hearings.) The House committee 
adopted the language in spite of the doubts, 
because it was assured that it was in the 
present Articles of War. I can assure you 
that it is not. 

Lastly my amendment D proposes to strike 
out of the bill article 29 (a), which provides: - 

„(a). No member of a general or special 
court martial shall be absent or excused after 
the accused has been arraigned except for 
physical disability or as a result of a chal- 
lenge or by order of the convening authority 
for good cause.” 

Now at first blush that does not appear un- 
reasonable. It certainly is the duty of every 
member to be present at every session of the 
court unless he is excused by the convening 
authority or challenged. If he is not, he is 
absent without leave from his place of duty 
and can be punished for violating article 86. 
But the matter I object to is that the article 
may make the presence and accounting for 
each member a jurisdictional prerequisite. 
If in the course of a long and difficult trial 
one of the members were to fail to appear, 
under the section the whole proceedings 
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might well have to be disapproved on juris- 
dictional grounds despite the fact that more 
than the minimum number of members now 
required were present throughout the trial. 
Emergencies happen in the military service 
whereby the interest of the Nation might 
require that a member be excused from the 
court for other vital duties although the 
convening authority who might be 1,000 miles 
away could not be reached, Are we going to 
force the administration of military justice 
into a strait-jacket of technical jurisdictional 
requirements which will impair not only the 
administration of justice but also the oper- 
ation of the force. Gentlemen, I assure you 
that the section adds nothing to the law or 
practice now in effect except a reason for 
disapproving proceedings on artificial juris- 
dictional grounds. 
AMENDMENT E 

One page 116, beginning with line 20, strike 
out all down to and including line 13 on 
page 118 and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 


“Art. 15. Commanding officer's nonjudicial 
punishment. 


“(a) Under such regulations as the Pres- 
ident may prescribe, any commanding offi- 
cer may, in addition to or in lieu of admoni- 
tion or reprimand, impose one of the follow- 
ing disciplinary punishments for minor 
offenses without the intervention of a court 
martial, unless the accused demands trial by 
court martial— 

“(1) upon officers and warrant officers of 
his command: 

“(A) withholding of privileges for a period 
not to exceed 1 week; or 

“(B) restriction to certain specified limits, 
with or without suspension from duty, for 
a period not to exceed 1 week; or 

“(C) if imposed by an officer exercising 
‘general court-martial jurisdiction, forfeiture 
of not to exceed one-half of his pay per 
month for a period not exceeding 1 month; 

“(2) upon other military personnel of his 
command: 

“(A) withholding of privileges for a period 
not to exceed 1 week; or 

“(B) restriction to certain specified limits, 
with or without suspension from duty, for a 
period not to exceed 1 week; or 

“(C) extra duties for a period not to ex- 
ceed 1 week, and not to exceed 2 hours per 
day, holidays included; or 

D) reduction to next inferior grade if 
the grade from which demoted was estab- 
lished by the command or an equivalent or 
lower command; or 

“(E) if imposed upon a person attached to 
or embarked in a vessel, confinement for a 
period not to exceed seven consecutive days, 

“(b) The Secretary of a Department may, 
by regulation, place limitations on the powers 
granted by this article with respect to the 
kind and amount of punishment authorized, 
and the categories of commanding officers au- 
thorized to exercise such powers.” 

On page 121, line 25, beginning with the 
comma, strike out all down to and including 
the word “appropriate” on page 122, line 6. 

One page 126, line 21, after the word 
“shall”, insert a comma and the following: 
“without his consent.” 

One page 126, line 24, beginning with the 
comma, strike out all down to and including 
line 5 on page 127. 

EXPLANATION 

Article 15, nonjudicial punishment: This 
article is presumably patterned somewhat 
after the so-called disciplinary power of 
the commanding officers under article of 
war 104 of the Kem amendment. Under 
the article, commanding officers of companies 
or higher units may impose such punish- 
ments as admonition or reprimand, with- 
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holding privileges, extra fatigue duty, or 
restriction to specified limits upon enlisted 
persons. None of these punishments may 
be given for a period longer than 1 week 
from the day imposed. In addition certain 
commanders may also impose a forfeiture 
of one-half of a month’s pay on officers and 
warrant officers. Now there is no court 
martial involved here, but in the Army and 
Air Force the statute gives every person who 
considers himself innocent the right to refuse 
to accept disciplinary punishment and de- 
mand a trial by a court martial instead. 
This is eminently fair. Disciplinary pun- 
ishment under the Articles of War is rela- 
tively minor and is a marvelous way to 
straighten out a soldier who misbehaves 
without impairing his usefulness by a stiff 
court-martial sentence. But if he thinks 
that he is being unjustly accused of an 
offense he can demand and get his day in 
court. That's the way our police courts 
work—it’s the American system of fair play 
even for minor offenses. 

Now that is not the system in the Navy. 
There is no limit on minor punishments 
such as withholding of privileges and extra 
duty, in addition, the Navy also now has con- 
finement for 10 days, confinement on bread 
and water for 5 days, and solitary confine- 
ment for 7 days. Despite the fact that these 
relics from the log of Captain Bligh are 
infinitely harsher than the punishment au- 
thorized without trial in the Army, the Navy 
does not give an accused the right to a day 
in court. The accused is simply haled be 
fore the master of the ship at a ceremony 
known as captain's mast and without being 
given an opportunity to demand a trial, he 
may be given 7 days’ solitary confinement, 
or an unlimited amount of time swabbing a 
deck. 

Apparently the Navy won this round, too, 
when the code was being drafted. This harsh 
Navy system was adopted with but minor 
modification—but more detrimental to mo- 
rale than this harshness is that the unfair- 
ness inherent in arbitrary punishment with- 
out the right to a day in court was also 
adopted—subject to departmental regula- 
tions. This, the proponents say, will enable 
the Army to keep its system, and I add, the 
Navy to keep its harsh and unfair system, 
I have no doubt that Mr. Gray will leave 
the Army system as it is—but we must not 
forget that there once was a Secretary of 
War, Mr. Stanton, whose harshness and ar- 
bitrariness is a matter of history. Would 
a Secretary like Mr. Stanton hesitate for 1 
minute to adopt a harsh and arbitrary sys- 
tem of disciplinary punishment if authorized 
by statute? 

It is true that the House ameliorated some 
of the harsh features of the bill initially in- 
troduced and the Senate committee improved 
it still more. The confinement features and 
the bread and water was limited to shipboard. 
I can agree that aboard a ship confinement 
may occasionally be necessary for discipli- 
nary purposes because restriction alone is not 
much of a punishment to a person who can- 
not leave a ship in the middle of the ocean, 
I propose to leave them this power. But I 
see no reason why confinement on bread and 
water for as much as 3 days should be left 
in the bill. Neither can I see why the minor 
punishments should be extended to 14 days 
instead of 7 days. 

The feature I object to most in the bill 
before you, however, is the denial of the 
right to demand trial unless the Secretary 
by regulation grant that trial. That is so 
abhorrent to my sense of fair play that I can- 
not support it. My amendment leaves things 
pretty much as they are in the Army and Air 
Force today except that confinement for 7 
days is still authorized for offenses commit- 
ted by persons embarked upon vessels, 
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I don’t think this will destroy the Navy. I 
am reminded of the opposition of many naval 
officers to the abolition of flogging 99 years 
ago. Somehow the Navy survived, 

My position is that, if a man commits an 
offense for which a more severe punishment 
than that authorized now in the Army is ap- 
propriate, he ought to be tried by a court. 

The changes this amendment proposes for 
article 20, Summary courts martial, are in- 
tended to make it consistent with my changes 
to article 15. A summary court martial is 
one officer. He acts somewhat like a police 
court judge except that he also acts as pros- 
ecutor and defense counsel as well. He can 
adjudge confinement for 1 month, hard labor 
without confinement for 45 days, restriction 
for 2 months, and forfeiture of two-thirds 
pay for 1 month. 

This article as reported gives every person 
except those who have been permitted to re- 
fuse nonjudicial punishment the right to 
demand trial before a higher court where he 
would be entitled to a defense counsel. He 
could also receive a more severe punishment 
before a higher court. I have read with in- 
terest the comments of General Green with 
respect to article 20. He said: 

“I do not believe it wise to give every ac- 
cused the absolute right to demand trial by 
a higher court than a summary court mar- 
tial. The punitive powers of such higher 
courts are greater and it is frequently to the 
advantage of an accused to stand trial before 
a summary court martial rather than before 
a general or special court martial. The right 
to demand trial by a higher court should be 
reserved to noncommissioned officers, but less 
well, informed soldiers should be protected 
against their own folly.” 

He proposed leaving the right to demand 
trial before a higher court to departmental 
regulations, 

This is one place where I must depart from 
the views of the general, whose other com- 
ments impress me as being extremely sound. 
In view of the summary nature of such a 
court, and particularly in view that no de- 
fense counsel is provided or authorized, I be- 
lieve every soldier should have the right, if 
he desires, to demand a trial before the 
higher court. It may or may not be folly; 
he may or may not receive a higher sentence, 
but perhaps with a defense counsel he may 
have a much better chance of getting an 
acquittal than before one officer who is the 
prosecutor, defense counsel, and judge all in 
one. I do not agree with General Green that 
rank or experience should be a criterion 
affecting this right. 

This amendment also guarantees to en- 
listed persons the right to have soldiers sit- 
ting on the court which tries him. This is 
now the law under the Articles of War as 
amended by the Kem amendment last year, 
It has worked remarkably well, I am in- 
formed, and I gather from the data col- 
lected in the House hearings that soldiers 
definitely desire the privilege of making an 
election whether or not they want enlisted 
persons on the court. The bill as reported 
whittles down this right by providing that 
enlisted men may be tried by an all-officer 
court if “eligible enlisted persons cannot be 
obtained on account of physical conditions 
or military exigencies.” This strikes me as a 
patent attempt to circumvent the provision 
the Congress enacted last year. Certainly 
enlisted persons should be more plentiful 
than officers and be more readily available 
than officers. As I understand it, the excuse 
is that members of the same unit are not 
eligible to sit as members of the same court. 
A unit is defined as “any regularly organized 
body as defined by the secretary of a depart- 
ment, but in no case shall it be a body larger 
than a company, a squadron, or a ship’s crew, 
or than a body corresponding to one of them, 
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When asked on the floor of the House why 
the exception was made, the chairman of 
the House Armed Services Committee replied 
that it was calculated to take care of isolated 
outposts and the crews of small vessels. I 
should like to ask the distinguished Senator 
from Maryland just how small the crew of 
the U. S. S. Missouri or the carrier Midway is? 
Now, I understand that the Navy does not 
very often have a trial aboard a ship. Usually 
they wait until they reach a base. They can 
get all sorts of eligible enlisted men on a 
base. If they must have a trial aboard a 
vessel, is it so tremendously difficult to get 
some eligible enlisted persons from another 
vessel? Let us not whittle away substantial 
rights on the basis of specious arguments. 


AMENDMENT F 


On page 129, beginning with line 1, strike 
out all down to and including line 22 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(b) Any person who is appointed as trial 
counsel or defense counsel of a general court- 
martial shall, if available, be a judge advo- 
cate or a law specialist or an officer who is 
a member of the bar of a Federal court or of 
the highest court of a State of the United 
States. 

“(c) In any case referred for trial before a 
general or special court martial in which the 
officer who is appointed as trial counsel shall 
be a judge advocate or a law specialist or an 
officer who is a member of the bar of a Fed- 
eral court or of the highest court of a State 
of the United States, the defense counsel 
appointed by the convening authority shall 
be one of the foregoing. 

“(d) In any case referred for trial before a 
general or special court martial in which the 
conduct of the prosecution devolves upon 
an assistant trial counsel who is a judge 
advocate or a law specialist or an officer who 
is a member of the bar of a Federal court or 
of the highest court of a State of the United 
States, and neither the defense counsel nor 
any of his assistants or individual counsel 
present is one of the foregoing, the proceed- 
ings will be adjourned pending procurement 
for the conduct of the defense of a defense 
counsel who is one of the foregoing, unless 
the accused expressly consents to proceeding 
with the trial in the absence of such legally 
qualified defense counsel.” 


EXPLANATION 


This amendment deals with the provision 
of article 29 which requires that both trial 
counsel and defense counsel before every 
court martial must be members of a State or 
Federal bar and must be certified as quali- 
fied by the Judge Advocate General. My 
first impression was that this was desirable, 
However on studying the comments of two 
men who have studied the problem from 
both the theoretical and practical stand- 
points I have changed my mind. Let me 
quote you General Green’s comments: 

“3. Mandatory requirement for legal quali- 
fication of counsel. 

“Article 27 requires that the trial counsel 
and defense counsel of each general court 
martial must be a qualified lawyer and certi- 
fled to be competent to perform his duties by 
the Judge Advocate General, If their assist- 
ants are to perform in any capacity other 
than in a merely clerical one, they too must 
be so qualified under article 38. 

“ AW 11 of the Kem amendment now pro- 
vides that if the trial judge advocate is a 
lawyer, the defense counsel must also be a 
lawyer. This is a fair rule and corrects many 
of the defects in the former system justly 
criticized by the public and the legal profes- 
sion. In the Army we now have approxi- 
mately 6,000 general court-martial cases per 
year. In time of war we have many more. 
I would say that fully 70 percent of these 
cases involve extremely simple issues which 
can be adequately and fairly tried by line of- 
ficers. I would like them tried by lawyers, 
it is true, but the difficulty of procurement 
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of sufficient lawyers to provide at least 3 for 
every 1 of 6,000 general court-martial cases 
is enormous. If I am to certify each one as 
qualified I will have to satisfy myself that he 
is qualified to try any kind of a general 
court-martial case, not just a simple 
a. w. o. I. or desertion case which rests on a 
morning report. I can’t just certify every 
lawyer no matter what his trial experience 
or criminal-law background may be. If bar 
membership were the only qualification nec- 
essary, why would Congress require me to 
certify the lawyer’s qualification? Where 
can I find lawyers so qualified in sufficient 
numbers to 6,000 cases a year? Unless 
I find them, the few lawyers I have will have 
to try the cases, simple and difficult, to the 
exclusion of all other duties which may be 
more important to the Government than 
the trial of simple cases which could as ef- 
fectively be tried by line officers—or law- 
yers learning military justice. The indi- 
evitable result will be long delays in the dis- 
position of cases pending the procurement 
of three lawyers at the right time and place. 
Some cases are long and difficult. While a 
team of three lawyers is trying a case which 
takes weeks to try—many accused whose 
cases could be disposed of in an hour or less 
will be waiting in a guardhouse until their 
cases can be reached. I don't think this is 
the result you want to attain. I don’t think 
it's necessary because there will be a trained 
and experienced law member on the court to 
see that the rights of the accused are pro- 
tected in even a simple case. In addition, 
the review of the staff judge advocate and 
automatic appellate review will protect the 
accused's substantial rights against the er- 
rors of counsel. The practical difficulties of 
the article could be ameliorated if you gave 
the accused, at his option, the right-to be 
defended by a lawyer provided by the ap- 
pointing authority even though the trial 
judge advoate is not a lawyer. I would also 
have no objection if the requirement of the 
proposed article 27 were limited to cases in 
which the death penalty or confinement in 
excess of 10 years might be adjudged.” 

Now I want to quote the testimony of Col, 
Frederick Bernams Wiener, a former Assist- 
ant Solicitor General, a Reserve officer, and 
a writer on military justice matters: 

“Colonel Wrener. Yes, sir, I come to ar- 
ticle 27 (b) of the bill, which makes lawyers 
mandatory for trial counsel and defense 
counsel of all general courts martial in the 
three services. The requirement in the pres- 
ent bill, article of war 11, is that if there is a 
lawyer for the prosecution, there must be 
one for the defense. The present bill also 
makes that requirement for special courts- 
martial equality; that is written into the 
new manual for the Army and the Air Force. 

“I think it is entirely proper when you 
have a lawyer for the prosecution that you 
ought to have one for the defense, although 
I think it is also fair to point out that the 
Federal Constitution doesn’t require that sort 
of thing in the States. There has been a 
persistent drive to get the Supreme Court 
to hold that the fourteenth amendment re- 
quires a State to provide counsel for an in- 
digent prisoner in all circumstances; and up 
until now that attempt has failed. The cases 
are Betts v. Brady (316 U. S.) and Butt v. 
Illinois (332 U. S.) 

“The Supreme Court has never gone that 
far. 
“While the equality provision is sound and 
makes for a greater fairness, the mandatory 
provision for lawyers for defense counsel 
and prosecution in every general court mar- 
tial, such as this bill provides in article 27 
(b), is, in my judgment, unnecessary and 
thoroughly impractical. 

“Now, I will document those characteriza- 
tions. 

“It is unnecessary because a lot of your 
cases that go before general courts are really 
police-court cases. A man goes a. W. O, l. for 
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more than 6 months. That is prima facie 
desertion and it is going to be tried by 
general court. 

“A soldier steals a watch worth $50. That 
is a general court case. 

“Now, I used to think, why is it necessary 
to try petty thieves by -general court mar- 
tial in the service? The answer is that noth- 
ing so quickly disrupts the morale as a 
sneak thief in a barracks. Even if he just 
takes a pack of cigarettes, you have to 
stamp that out. Cases like that, desertion, 
the simple cases of disobedience of orders, 
the simple larcenies, those are not cases that 
require two trained lawyers on both sides. 

“In fact, in time of peace, in the British 
Colonial courts, cases like that are prose- 
cuted by police officers and sometimes even 
by the native police sergeants. You just 
don't need a law school education to try or 
defend that kind of a case. 

“It is worse than unnecessary; it is im- 
practical. You cannot get, in time of peace, 
the number of lawyers that this bill would 
require. You cannot get them for the serv- 
ices. I can speak on that with some degree 
of assurance because last summer I was on 
duty, active duty in the War Department, 
and one of my assignments was to study 
the problem, the personnel problem for the 
Judge Advocate General’s Department of the 
Army under the provisions of the Elston bill, 
Where would they get the lawyers in time of 
peace to be permanent commissioned career 
officers of the Army to try every case by gen- 
eral court? 

“Mr. Euston. How would you draw a dis- 
tinction between what is and what is not a 
serious case? 

“Colonel WIENER. I would leave it as you 
have it in the present bill, ‘if available,’ and 
leave it to the good judgment of the staff 
judge advocate to decide whether he needs 
a lawyer on both sides. After all, the normal 
run of cases never reaches the commanding 
general except for the final approval. It is 
handled by the staff judge advocate. 

“Now, if I have a case of murder and I am 
staff judge advocate, I will see that a lawyer 
prosecutes and, of course, that means I have 
to get a lawyer to defend. On the other 
hand, if it is a simple desertion, or someone 
Just told the officer that he wouldn't go out 
and dig the ditch, you can get any bright 
young lieutenant. In time of war, I agree 
it is a horrible shocking waste of military 
manpower to take a line officer for those de- 
tails. In time of war, you can get all the 
lawyers you want. In time of peace, you just 
cannot get the lawyers. Now, the lawyers in 
the Army are almost as difficult to get as 
doctors are. They just don’t come. 

“Congress has done nothing to make the 
career of the regular judge advocate more 
attractive. As of the first of this year, they 
cut his pay by taking away the tax exemp- 
tion. They have given him a single promo- 
tion list, but that list doesn’t give him any 
faster promotion than he had since the 
Officer Personnel Act was passed. It is just 
extremely difficult to get the lawyers you 
need. 

“Now, if you make it a mandatory require- 
ment that everybody who prosecutes a de- 
sertion case at every Army post in the United 
States, at every naval base in the United 
States, at every Air Force base in the United 
States, where are you going to get those law- 
yers in time of peace as permanent career 
people? 

“Mr. Harpy. You may have a practical difi- 
culty involved there, but aren't you running 
a right serious risk that the accused may not 
get justice out of the thing, and there may 
be an element of prejudice involved? 

“Colonel WIENER. No, sir; and I will tell 
you why: Because if you have a lawyer for 
the prosecution, you still have to have a 
lawyer for the defense. If you have a layman 
for the prosecution, that is, a young infantry 
officer, a young artilleryman, a young non- 
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fiying Air Force officer, you have a similar 
person on the defense. You don’t run into 
any danger. An ordinary desertion case, 
what is there to it? 

“Mr. Harpy. How do you distinguish as to 
who is going to distinguish between the 
ordinary desertion case and one that may be 
somewhat involved? 

“Colonel WIENER. The staff judge advocate 
because before he recommends that the case 
go to trial, he has seen the transcript of evi- 
dence, or it is a simple case of putting in a 
report and showing the apprehension a year 
later. 

“Mr. Harpy. I have had several cases in my 
own district where I don't think justice was 
reaped cut to them, and there was at least 
one lawyer on the court. 

“Colonel Wiener. I am saying in time of 
peace, with this bill, you won't get the law- 
yers. What are you going to do if you don't 
get the lawyers to try these cases? Either 
you can't get them tried or they all get out 
on habeas corpus later. You are up against 
a practical problem. Where are you going 
to get the lawyers for your peacetime armed 
sorvices to try and defend every case by gen- 
eral ccurt martial? 

“If, by making the career sufficiently at- 

ractive, by raising the pay, by giving them 

even more promotion rights, and so forth, you 
do attract that kind of lawyer, is it a good 
use of your military dollar? 

“Mr. DEGRAFFENRIED. Colonel, you said a 
minute ago you had to have lawyers in cer- 
tain cases. 

“Colonel WIENER. Yes. 

„Mr. DEGRAFFENRIED. Like murder cases, 

“Colonel WIENER. Yes. 

“Mr. pEGRAFFENRIED. Why couldn't those 
same lawyers handle the larceny cases? 

“Colonel WIENER. Because the lawyer you 
get to try the murder cases normally proc- 
esses claims, reviews boards, and does other 
legal work, and you get him to try one case. 
You can’t get him to try all the general court- 
martial cases tried in the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force. 

“Mr. pEGRAFFENRIED. I could conceive of a 
larceny case being a very serious case. 

“Colonel WIENER. There is no question 
about that. 

Mr. DEGRAFFENRIED. It seems to me a man’s 
rights in a larceny case, especially a grand 
larceny case, should be protected equally as 
well as in a murder case. 

“Colonel Wiener. My point is, wher you 
have a grand larceny case, you have the man 
who is the PX steward, you have the money 
missing from the safe, you have the money 
found under his mattress, I say, as a matter 
of experience in reviewing and handling 
those cases, you don't need a lawyer to 
prosecute that PX steward. 

“Mr. pDEGRAFFENRIED. Haven't you a good 
many involved cases of law come up when 
grand larceny cases come up? 

“Colonel WIENER. Yes, but ever since the 
amendment to the ninety-third article last 
year, which took out the distinction be- 
tween larceny and embezzlement, most of 
those are gone. The easiest way for a thief 
to get loose in the Army, before the Elston 
bill, was to commit an offense that was on 
the borderline between larceny and embez- 
zlement; and if the staff judge advocate 
guessed one way, that it was larceny, and 
the board of review guessed the other way, 
that it was embezzlement, the fellow went 
scot free. That has been stopped. ‘He that 
takes what is not his’n; he shall certainly 
go to prison.’ 

“When the case is not simple, it is up to 
the staff judge advocate. You don’t need 
a lawyer to try it. Where are you going to 
get these lawyers? I had to study the prob- 
lem last summer, and you just can't get the 
lawyers; and when you can get them, when 
you can get these thousands of lawyers for 
the armed services just to try what really 
are police court cases, are you really spending 
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your military dollar wisely; when, as I un- 
derstand it, one of the real problems on 
the 70-group Air Force is that it is going to 
cost an awful lot of spending money. 

“So that to make this a mandatory re- 
quirement in time of peace that every gen- 
eral court-martial case has got to have two 
lawyers on prosecution and defense, it is 
not necessary; it is not practical. Now, in 
wartime it is different. In wartime, law- 
yers are literally a dime a dozen; any and 
every lawyer wants to get into the service; 
and it is a shame to take a doughboy, who 
ought to be training his platoon, or an 
artilleryman, who ought to be studying up 
on the tables, and make him try cases. Use 
the lawyers for that in wartime. 

“To make it mandatory in time of peace, 
you are going to make it impossible for these 
cases to get tried. With your shortage of 
lawyers, we haven't got the lawyers, and 
here we have all these cases, and we have to 
try them by special court, which frequently 
will defeat this bill. 

“Mr. Brooxs. Colonel, let me ask you a 
question on that point. What would you 
think of handling it as it is handled ordi- 
narily in civilian courts, permit the ac- 
cused, the defendant to ask for counsel 
when he wants it, and the court to appoint 
it? 

“Colonel WIENER. Well, the Army has been 
way in advance of that for years. Ever since 
1920, anybody appointing a general or a 
special court has had to appoint defense 
counsel. In a number of respects, you 
know, the 1920 Articles did much more for 
an accused than the civil courts did. They 
always gave him counsel. It may not have 
been the most competent counsel, but he 
had someone there to speak for him. Civil 
courts didn’t always do that. It gave him a 
transcript of the record; and until the court 
reporter bill, about 1943, you never got that 
in the civil courts unless you could pay for 
it; and they gave him automatic appellate 
review in every case; and the civil courts 
didn’t give you that. 

“I have been in Federal courts down in Ala- 
bama. I was trying a case in Anniston once. 
The case ahead of mine involved some boot- 
leggers. The ‘revenoor’ was on the stand, 
the witness against them; the defendant 
would take the stand in his own behalf; no 
transcript; charge to the jury; the jury would 
come out, bring back the verdict; the man 
had no lawyer, except someone such as the 
young fellow the court would appoint, no 
record, and, of course, he couldn't take an 
appeal. 

“Now, the fellow tried for desertion in the 
Army system would have had a lawyer, would 
have had a written record, and would have 
had his record reviewed on appeal by trained 
people, without his asking for it or without 
his spending any money. So that the ac- 
cused, under the Army Articles of War, has 
had a great many safeguards. 

“I am just saying, gentlemen, the present 
provision of the Elston bill, ‘if available,’ yes. 
If you have the lawyers, by all means, use 
them. If you have a lawyer on the prosecu- 
tion, you have to balance the thing and make 
the odds fair by having one for the defense. 

“Mr. Brooxs. By the same token, in civil- 
ian courts, if you get into a local city or 
local court, they don’t provide lawyers for 
each defendant. 

“Colonel Wiener. The Constitution says, 
as now interpreted in Betts v. Brady and 
Butts v. Illinois, that the State doesn't have 
to furnish them. The Federal Government 
said that the sixth amendment does re- 
quire it. 

“Mr. DEGRAFFENRIED. A great many States 
have to furnish them in capital cases and 
not in noncapital cases. 

“Colonel Wiener, Oh, yes; and my point is, 
when you have a case that the staff judge 
advocate feels a lawyer should prosecute, 
you have to have a lawyer for the defense, 
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“Mr. pEGRAFFENRIED. In all civil cases that 
I have seen tried in Alabama, there is always 
a defense counsel appointed to represent the 
defendant, if he cannot retain one himself. 

“Colonel WIENER. Since 1938, Johnson v. 
Zirks, (304 U. S.), they had to appoint them; 
but nobody ever supposed so before. 

“Mr. ELSTON. They always appoint them in 
Ohio, in the Federal courts and State courts, 
too. Any person indicted by a grand jury 
gets counsel appointed by the court if unable 
to employ counsel; and in Federal courts 
they are always appointed for any person 
charged by indictment or information, 

“Mr. Brooxs. That is more or less the gen- 
eral rule. In local city courts, municipal 
courts, that rule doesn’t obtain in certain 
areas I know. 

“Mr. ELSTON. Of course, there is no provi- 
sion in the military code for the appointment 
of counsel in summary court-martial cases, 
and police court more or less corresponds to 
summary report. 

“Colonel WIENER. All I am doing is urging 
you gentlemen not to put into effect as a 
strait-jacket a requirement which isn't neces- 
sary, in fact, and which, in time of peace, 
would just make it utterly impossible. I 
mean, you are going to have to appropriate 
money to hire these lawyers to try GCM cases. 

“Mr. Euston, Don't you think an accused 
person is entitled to counsel in any case 
wherein he may receive a dishonorable dis- 
charge upon conviction? 

“Colonel WIENER. He gets counsel, 

“Mr. ELsTon. Well, he may. 

“Colonel WIENER. He gets counsel, 

“Mr. ELSTON. He does get counsel, but you 
are saying that 

“Colonel WIENER. And he gets a lawyer if 
the man prosecuting him is a lawyer. All I 
am saying is, don’t make it mandatory for 
the services to provide lawyers on both sides 
of every general court case. 

“Mr. Etston. In any general court-mar- 
tial conviction, there can be a dishonorable 
discharge? 

“Colonel Wiener. That is correct. 

“Mr, ELSTON. So how does it help the 
accused any if neither side has a lawyer? 

Mr. DEGRAFFENRIED. Suppose he is tried on 
hearsay testimony or just any kind of testi- 
mony? 

“Colonel Wiener. Well, in the first place, 
the lay trial judge advocate trying a case 
will prepare his case sufficiently that he 
doesn't get hearsay in. In the second place, 
under the Elston bill you have a trained 
lawyer as law member who will rule out 
hearsay; and in the third place, you have his 
rulings reviewed by the staff judge advocate 
and by the board of review; and the rule in 
military law is that failure to object doesn’t 
constitute a waiver. So that in actual prac- 
tice the possibility of a man going out on 
hearsay testimony, getting a D. D. on hear- 
say, is so remote as to not be a possibility. 

“Oh, it may have happened once; yes. We 
have had a Federal judge go to jail for 
bribery. That doesn't mean we can impugn 
the integrity of the judicial system. 

“Gentlemen, you are going to have to ap- 
propriate an awful lot of money to supply 
the lawyers that will be necessary to run the 
simple cases, desertions, and the small lar- 
cenies, and the disobedience cases, if this 
bill goes through. 

“Now, I would like to turn to the judicial 
council of three civilians. I don’t think it is 
sound; I don’t think it is necessary; and I 
think it is wholly self-defeating; and I will 
document those characterizations. 

“In the first place, you don’t provide for 
Senate confirmation, You don’t give fixed 
terms. The result is that these people will 
be subject to all sorts of pressure; personal 
pressure, political pressure. 

“Mr. DEGRAFFENRIED. What article are you 
discussing now? 

“Colonel Wiener. Article 67. 
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“Mr. Etston, I think, Colonel, it is going 
to follow, as a matter of course, if this is 
adopted, the committee will recommend a 
certain term and confirmation by the Senate. 
I am only speaking for myself, but I know 
in all probability, no member of the com- 
mittee would want to leave anything as in- 
definite as that. 

“Mr. Brooxs. You needn't worry, the Sen- 
ate will put it in. 

“Colonel Wiener. All right, assuming they 
do. You are setting up a specialized court 
instead of a court of general jurisdiction; 
and you are staffing it with civilians. Now, 
the fact of the matter is—and I think we 
should face it frankly—that the appoint- 
ments to the specialized courts of our judi- 
cial system haven't attracted the same sort 
of talent that the courts of general jurisdic- 
tion have attracted. Some of our experiences 
with the United States Commerce Court have 
been rather unfortunate. 

“However, I think the basic difficulty is 
the notion that this court shall be composed 
of civilians. I suppose, simon-pure civilians, 
I don’t know whether, under these provi- 
sions, a Reserve officer would be deemed 
contaminated by his prior service or present 
status, and so not eligible for this civilian 
court. But, more important, you take three 
civilians, three high-minded civilians, learned 
in the law, and they have the powers that it 
is proposed to give them in this bill, and 
first, they come up against a case like that 
of Gen. Fitzjohn Porter, who wasn’t too suc- 
cessful at the Second Battle of Bull Run or, 
certainly, for the benefit of the chairman, 
the Second Battle of Manassas.” 

My view, after reading the foregoing, is 
that the provisions of the mandatory lawyer 
provision will delay trials to such an extent 
that it will work a tremendous hardship on 
most accused persons. I would like the armed 
forces to procure the necessary lawyers first, 
before we enact the proposed provision. If 
they get the lawyers, III be all for it—but 
let us hold this is abeyance until such time 
as they have the lawyer. The present system 
requiring equalization on each side is satis- 
factory and fair enough. My section (d) 
plugs any loophole that may have existed 
under the Kem amendment, by requiring 
that if an assistant trial judge advocate who 
is a lawyer conducts the case, the officer 
conducting the defense must also be a lawyer 
unless the accused waives his right to such 
counsel. I might say that this comes out of 
paragraph 6 of the present manual for 
courts martial which plugged the hole left 
by the statute. 

AMENDMENT G 


ART. 28. Appointment of reporters and inter- 
preters. 


Under such regulations as the Secretary of 
the Department may prescribe, the president 
of a court martial or military commission or 
a court of inquiry shall have power to ap- 
point a reporter, who shall record the pro- 

of and testimony taken before such 
court or commission. Under like regulations 
the president of a court martial, military 
commission, or court of inquiry may appoint 
an interpreter who shall interpret for the 
court or commission. 


EXPLANATION 


This amendment was proposed by General 
Green in his testimony before the Armed 
Services Committee. I quote his comment: 

“The proposed article 28 of H. R. 4080 pro- 
vides that the convening authority, instead 
of the president of the court, shall have 
power to appoint the reporter and inter- 
preter. This provision may prove cumber- 
some with respect to courts sitting at a great 
distance from the headquarters of a conven- 
ing authority. The need for an interpreter 
or a change in reporters may arise suddenly 
during the course of a trial. It is most con- 
venient to vest the power to appoint reporters 
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in some authority on the spot and not in 
someone who may be 500 miles away.” 

It seems obvious to me that if the com- 
manding general of the army with head- 
quarters in Chicago appoints a court martial 
to sit at Fort Francis P. Warren, Wyo., it is 
absurd to get his specific authority for any 
change in court reporters which may be nec- 
essary or to hire an interpreter during the 
course of the trial. My amendment is con- 
sistent with the present Articles of War. Has 
anyone ever heard of one instance where 
there has been alleged an abuse of the power 
of a president of the court to appoint a re- 
porter or an interpreter? Because of small 
errors like this in the bill as reported, I am 
convinced that no one who has had any real 
experience in the administration of military 
justice had a hand in drafting this bill. The 
Military Establishment should have drawn 
upon the knowledge and experience of those 
who are daily occupied in the dispensing of 
military justice before approving these 
changes. By analogy, the situation is similar 
to one in which the Military Establishment 
would approve a code for the Medical Corps 
in all services, minutely describing the pro- 
cedure to be followed in performing the most 
delicate operations, and approving such a 
code drawn up by armchair strategists who 
were not experienced in daily medical prac- 
tice. 

AMENDMENT H 

On page 140, beginning with line 3, strike 
out all down to and including line 21 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(b) Except as otherwise provided in this 
article, a person shall not be liable to be 
tried by court martial for desertion in time 
of peace or any of the offenses punishable 
under articles 119 through 132, inclusive, if 
the offense was committed more than 3 years 
before the charges therefor are referred for 
trial. 

“(c) Except as otherwise provided in this 
article, a person shall not be liable to be 
tried by court martial for an offense com- 
mitted more than 2 years before the charges 
therefor are referred for trial, nor may he be 
punished under article 15 for an offense com- 
mitted more than 2 years before the imposi- 
tion of such punishment, 

“(d) Periods in which the accused was 
absent from territory in which the United 
States has the authority to apprehend him, 
or in the custody of civil authorities other 
than Federal civil authorities, or in the hands 
of the enemy, shall be excluded in comput- 
ing the period of limitation prescribed in 
this article.” 

EXPLANATION 


This amendment deals with the statute of 
limitations, article 43. The bill as reported 
has 2 pages devoted to the statute of limi- 
tations but, if the sleepers are considered, 
there isn’t any statute of limitations left. 

Under article of war 39, applying to the 
Army and Air Force, the statute of limita- 
tions stops at a very definite point, arraign- 
ment. Under article 43 of the Uniform Code 
it stops, of all places, when sworn charges 
are received by an officer exercising summary 
court-martial jurisdiction. This is a very 
nebulous stage of the proceedings and there 
is really nothing to prevent such charges 
from simply resting on ice, for years perhaps, 
before someone decides to bring them to 
trial—especially when the witnesses for the 
defense have disappeared. It’s an open invi- 
tation to fraudulent back-dating of charges— 
and it eliminates any certainty on the part 
of an accused as to what his rights under the 
statute of limitations may be. I have ex- 
amined the House hearings and I find that 
there is an enormous amount of confusion 
on the subject. See pages 1031-1046; 1264- 
1265. I think I detected a lack of sympathy 
for the basic idea of a statute of limitations. 
Now if you want to abolish the limitations 
let's do it frankly and openly—I think there's 
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a sound reason for limitations and our 
civilian practice makes liberal use of it. 

I think the Judge Advocate General of the 
Army knows whereof he speaks on the sub- 
ject. This is what he said: 

“Article 43 (b) of H. R. 4080 provides a 
8-year statute of limitations for peacetime 
desertion, felonies of a civil nature, and 
frauds against the Government. The time 
when the period of limitation will stop run- 
ning is made the time when sworn charges 
are received by an officer exercising summary 
court-martial jurisdiction. Under article of 
war 39 the time when the statute stops run- 
ning is arraignment. 

“In the Army an Officer exercising sum- 
mary court-martial jurisdiction frequently 
exercises special or general court-martial ju- 
risdiction. He may be a field artillery bat- 
talion commander, or he might be an army 
commander. Under article 43 (b), H. R. 
4080, such an officer might receive charges 
appropriate for trial before a higher court 
which he has authority to appoint. He is 
under no duty to forward them to anyone 
else. He might simply decide that the 
charges do not merit trial and file them, 
Such charges might later be resurrected. 
Since officers exercising court 
martial are not courts of records with dock- 
ets, time stamps, etc., which civilian lawyers 
are accustomed to in the office of clerk of a 
court of record, I believe that the proposed 
statute of limitations is fraught with dan- 
ger of serious abuse. I prefer that the stat- 
ute of limitations stop running at a more 
definite stage of the proceedings. I believe 
that reference for trial is such a definite 
stage, It must come after an investigation 
into the nature of the charges and the avail- 
able evidence, after consideration of the 
staff judge advocate, and after the determi- 
nation of the responsible commander that 
there should be a trial. This is consistent 
with the Federal statute of limitations which 
stops running after the indictment is found 
or the information is instituted (18 U. S. Ç. 
3282). 8 

It has been contended in favor of article 
43 (b) that stopping the running ot statute 
of limitations at arraignment might prevent 
the bringing of a fugitive to trial. I believe 
that article 43 (d) provides ample safeguards 
for the contingency. Furthermore, there is 
no reason why a case cannot be referred for 
trial even though the accused is a fugitive. 
It cannot be tried until he is found, it is true, 
but it is better to keep it in suspension after 
an investigation than before.” 

As I read the testimony of the proponents 
before the House committee I see that it is 
supposed to be a compromise between Army 
and Navy practices. In the Navy the statute 
runs when charges are preferred, but under 
Navy practice charges are not preferred until 
after there is an investigation. In the Army 
there is an investigation after charges are 
forwarded to an officer exercising general 
court-martial jurisdiction. So it seems to 
me that the compromise, if any, was to shove 
back the time when the statute stops run- 
ning to a point before the point where the 
Navy's statute now stops running. If we 
adopt General Green’s suggestions embodied 
in my amendment we will leave the stopping 
point about where it now is in the Navy and 
exactly where it is in the Federal courts. It 
will be a definite point, not subject to abuse 
or fraud. 

My amendment to 43 (d) is also based on 
General Green's suggestions. 

“Article 43 (d) of H. R. 4080 attempts to 
define ‘manifest impediment’ to amenability 
to military jurisdiction provided in article 
of war 39. It would include periods during 
which the accused is in the custody of Fed- 
eral authorities, I believe this is unjust, 
since he would be amenable to military proc- 
ess if the United States desires to make him 
so amenable. Accordingly, I recommend that 
periods during which an accused is in Fed- 
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eral custcdy be not excluded from the run- 
ning of the statute of limitations.” 
AMENDMENT I 
On page 141, beginning with line 23, strike 
out all down to and including line 11 on page 
142, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


Art. 44. Former jeopardy. 

No person shall, without his consent, be 
tried a second time for the same offense; but 
no proceeding in which an accused has been 
found guilty by a court martial upon any 
charge and specification shall, as to such 
charge and specification, be held to be a trial 
in the sense of this article until the findings 
of guilty have become final after review of 
the case has been fully completed; nor shall 
any proceeding which has been terminated 
before findings on the general issue be held 
to be a trial in the sense of this article unless 
evidence on the general issue has been re- 
ceived by the court martial and the hearing 
has been terminated for a reason other than 
manifest necessity in the interest of justice. 

EXPLANATION 

Article 44. Former jeopardy: (c) This sec- 
tion added by the Senate committee is in- 
tended according to tle report to cover the 
precise factual situation presented by Wade v, 
Hunter (336 U. S. 684). It is, however, badly 
drawn, and in view of the failure to punctu- 
ate the section, makes it difficult to deter- 
mine whether dismissal or termination by 
the convening authority would constitute a 
trial only where such action is taken for 
failure of available evidence or witnesses— 
or whether the phrase is intended to modify 
motions of the prosecution only. In any 
event this provision would freeze into the 
law the mechanical concept of jeopardy ex- 
pressed in Cornero v. United States (48 F. 2d 
69). ‘This view was expressly rejected by the 
United States Supreme Court in the Wade 


case: 

“The district court viewed the record as 
showing that the only purpose of dissolving 
the court martial was to get more witnesses, 
This purpose, the district court held, was 
not the kind of ‘imperious’ or ‘urgent neces- 
sity’ that came within the recognized excep- 
tion to the double-jeopardy provision. See 
Cornero v. United States (48 F. 2d 69). We 
are urged to apply the Cornero interpreta- 
tion of the ‘urgent necessity’ rule here. We 
are asked to adopt the Cornero rule under 
which petitioner contends the absence of 
witnesses can never justify discontinuance 
of a trial. Such a rigid formula is inconsis- 
tent with the guiding principles of the Perez 
decision to which we adhere. Those prin- 
ciples command courts in considering 
whether a trial should be terminated without 
judgment to take ‘all circumstances into 
account’ and thereby forbid the mechanical 
application of an abstract formula. The 
value of the Perez principles thus lies in 
their capacity for informed application un- 
der widely different circumstances without 
injury to defendants or to the public inter- 
ests” (Wade v. Hunter, supra, 691). 

The Supreme Court unambiguously 
adopted the rule of the Perez case: 

“The rule announced in the Perez case 
has been the basis for all later decisions of 
this Court on double jeopardy. It attempts 
to lay down no rigid formula. Under the 
rule a trial can be discontinued when par- 
ticular circumstances manifest a necessity 
for so doing, and when failure to discontinue 
would defeat the ends of justice. We see no 
reason why the same broad test should not be 
applied in deciding whether court-martial 
action runs counter to the fifth amendment’s 
provision against double jeopardy” (Wade v. 
Hunter, supra, 690). 

My amendment would clearly adopt the 
broad rule of the Wade case, applicable to 
all interruptions of a trial by court martial 
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and not freeze it inartfully to the specific 
factual situation of that case. 
AMENDMENT J 
On page 150, beginning with line 5, strike 
out all down to and including line 14 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“(a) Each general court martial shall keep 
a separate record of its proceedings in the 
trial of each case brought before it, and 
such record shall be authenticated by the 
signature of the president and the trial 
counsel. In case the record cannot be 
authenticated by the president and trial 
counsel, by reason of the death, disability, 
or absence of either or both of them, it 
shall be signed by a member in lieu of the 
president and by an assistant trial counsel 
if there be one, in lieu of the trial counsel, 
otherwise by another member of the court.” 


EXPLANATION 


My amendment to article 54 (d) preserves 
the method of authenticating record of trial 
now used in the Army and the Air Force. 

The bill as reported provides that the 
president and “law officer” shall authenticate 
records but under article 38 the trial coun- 
sel prepared the record. He ought to be in 
a better position than any one to know the 
accuracy of the record. Therefore he ought 
to authenticate it along with some member 
of the court. This could be the president 
or the law member. I have chosen the presi- 
dent consistently with the law as it is today. 


AMENDMENT K 


On page 152, beginning with line 9, strike 
out all down to and including line 23, and + 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(a) Under such instructions as the De- 
partment concerned may prescribe, any sen- 
tence to confinement adjudged by a court 
martial or other military tribunal may be 
carried into execution by confinement in 
any place of confinement under the control 
of an armed force: Provided, That any sen- 
tence to confinement which includes dis- 
honorable discharge or dismissal not sus- 
pended and any sentence to confinement ad- 
judged against a civilian may be carried 
into execution in any penal or correctional 
institution under the control of the United 
States or a Territory, district, or possession 
thereof. Persons so confined in a penal or 
correctional institution not under the con- 
trol of an armed force shall be subject to 
the same discipline and treatment as per- 
sons confined or committed by the courts of 
the United States, or of the Territory, dis- 
trict, or possession of the United States in 
which the institution is situated.” 


EXPLANATION 


Article 58. Execution of confinement: Un- 
der the present article of war 42 a convicted 
accused may be sent to a Federal peniten- 
tiary only for serious offenses for which con- 
finement in excess of 1 year is authorized by 
title 18 of the United States Code or the law 
of the District of Columbia. Other offenses 
are punishable by confinement in a discipli- 
nary barracks or guardhouse. This bill 
(art. 58 (a)) provides that, subject to de- 
partmental regulation, any accused, no mat- 
ter what his offense might be, and no matter 
how long his sentence to confinement, or 
whether accompanied by a bad-conduct dis- 
charge or not, may be confined “in any penal 
or correctional institution under the control 
of the United States, or which the United 
States may be allowed to use.“ 

This means that any soldier, convicted of a 
short absence without leave, or disrespect to 
an officer can be sent to a United States peni- 
tentiary, or correctional institution with all 
the opprobrium and lasting effect upon his 
reputation that penitentiary confinement in- 
curs. Penitentiary confinement is recognized 
by the Supreme Court as “infamous punish- 
ment” (Ex parte Arlson, 114 U. S. 417; Park- 
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inson v. U. S. (121 U. S. 281); U. S. v. DeWalt 
(128 U. S. 393) ). In the case of Medly, peti- 
tioner (139 U. S. 169) the Supreme Court 
said that the disgrace of confinement in a 
penitentiary pending execution of the death 
penalty was adding to the punishment in 
violation of the ex post facto provision of the 
Constitution, when imposed in a case where 
the defense was committed at a time when 
the law provided for confinement in a county 
jail pending execution. That's how serious 
penitentiary confinement is regarded by the 
Supreme Court, yet the armed services want 
to confine soldiers there even while they 
remain soldiers, 

But this is not the worst feature of the 
article. What are these places “which the 
United States may be allowed to use“? 

Would they include State chain gangs, 
foreign prisons, Devil’s Island, perhaps? Cer- 
tainly they would if the State or foreign 
government allows the military authorities 
to use them. Now it may be said that the 
draftsmen had no such intent in mind. I 
will agree to that—but the road to hell is 
paved with good intentions. If we give the 
services this power some commander some 
day will abuse it. 

Perhaps the proponents will argue that 
foreign prisons cannot be used because un- 
der article 12 no member of the armed forces 
may be placed in confinement in immediate 
asscciation with foreign nationals. 

But if they are placed outside the custody 
of an armed force they cease to be persons 
subject to this code and they are no longer 
members of the armed forces under article 
2 (7). 

I propose to strike the authority to con- 
fine anybody in any State or foreign prison, 
and authorize confinement only in Federal 
places of confinement or those under the 
control of territory, district, or possession of 
the United States. I also propose that any 
persons who are no longer soldiers, that is, 
those who have been dishonorably discharged, 
may be confined in such a Federal institution 
and that others remain in the hands of the 
armed forces in disciplinary barracks, re- 
habilitation centers and similar places vhere 
they can be rehabilitated as soldiers, 

AMENDMENT L 

On page 155, beginning with line 12, strike 
out all down to and including line 18, and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(a) If the convening authority or con- 
firming authority disapproves a sentence or 
when any sentence is vacated by action of 
the board of review or judicial council and 
the judge advocate general, or by the United 
States Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia, the disapproving or vacating au- 
thority may, except where there is lack of 
sufficient evidence in the record to support 
the findings, order or authorize a rehearing, 
in which case such authority shall state the 
reasons for disapproval or vacation.” 

On page 156, after line 4, insert the follow- 
ing: “No sentence of a court martial shall 
be carried into execution unless it has been 
approved by the convening authority.” 

On page 156, beginning with line 19, strike 
out all down to and including line 5 on page 
157, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(b) Where the sentence of a special court 
martial as approved by the convening au- 
thority includes a bad-conduct discharge the 
record shall be forwarded to the officer exer- 
cising general court-martial jurisdiction over 
the command for action under articles 61 
and 64 as in the case of a record of trial by 
general court martial. If the sentence as 
approved by an Officer exercising general 
court-martial jurisdiction includes a bad- 
conduct discharge, whether or not suspended, 
the record shall be forwarded to the appro- 
priate Judge Advocate General to be reviewed 
by a board of review.” 
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On page 157, beginning with line 12, strike 
out all down to and including line 11 on 
page 166, and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 


“Art, 66. Appellate review in the Office of 
The Judge Advocate General. 


“(a) Board of review; judicial council: 
The Judge Advocate General shall constitute, 
in his office, a board of review composed of 
not less than three judge advocates or law 
specialists. He shall also constitute, in his 
office, a judicial council composed of three 
general or flag officers who are judge advocates 
or law specialists: Provided, That the Judge 
Advocate General may, under exigent cir- 
cumstances, detail as members of the judi- 
cial council, for periods not in excess of 60 
days, judge advocates or law specialists of 
grades below that of general or flag officers: 
Provided further, That the general counsel 
of the Treasury may detail as members of 
the board of review of the Coast Guard 
civilian members of the bar of a Federal 
court or of the highest court of a State of 
the United States, and he may detail as mem- 
bers of the judicial council of the Coast 
Guard law specialist of grades below that of 
flag officer or civilian members of the bar 
of a Federal court or of the highest court 
of a State of the United States, whenever the 
3 Guard is not operating as a part ot the 

avy. 

“(b) Additional boards of review and judi- 
cial councils: Whenever necessary, the Judge 
Advocate General may constitute two or more 
boards of review and judicial councils in his 
office, with equal powers and duties, composed 
as provided in the first paragraph of this 
article. 

“(c) Action by board of review when 
approval by President or confirming action is 
required. Before any record of trial in 
which there has been adjudged a sentence 
requiring approval or confirmation by the 
President or confirmation by any other con- 
firming authority is submitted to the Presi- 
dent or such other confirming authority, as 
the case may be, it shall be examined by the 
Board of Review which shall take action as 
follows: 

1) In any case requiring action by the 
President, the Board of Review shall submit 
its opinion in writing, through the judicial 
council which shall also submit its opinion in 
writing, to the Judge Advocate General, who 
shall, except as herein otherwise provided, 
transmit the record and the board's and 
council's opinions, with his recommenda- 
tions, directly to the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment for the action of the President: Pro- 
vided, That the judicial council, with the 
concurrence of the Judge Advocate General, 
shall have powers in respect to holdings of 
legal insufficiency equal to the powers vested 
in the board of review by subparagraph (3) 
of this paragraph. 

“(2) In any case requiring confirming 
action by the judicial council with or without 
the concurrence of the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral, when the Board of Review is of the 
opinion that the record of trial is legally 
sufficient to support the sentence it shall 
submit its opinion in writing to the judicial 
council for appropriate action. 

“(3) When the board of review is of the 
opinion that the record of trial in any case 
requiring confirming action by the President 
or confirming action by the judicial council 
is legally insufficient to support the findings 
of guilty and sentence, or the sentence, or 
that errors of law have been committed in- 
juriously affecting the substantial rights of 
the accused, it shall submit its holding to 
the Judge Advocate General and when the 
Judge Advocate General concurs in such 
holding, such findings and sentence shall 
thereby be vacated in accord with such hold- 
ing and the record shall be transmitted by 
the Judge Advocate General to the appro- 
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priate convening authority for a rehearing 
or such other action as may be proper. 

“(4) In any case requiring confirming ac- 
tion by the President or confirming action 
by the judicial council in which the board 
of review holds the record of trial legally in- 
sufficient to support the findings of guilty 
and sentence, or the sentence, and the Judge 
Advocate General shall not concur in the 
holding of the board of review, the holding 
and the record of trial shall be transmitted 
to the judicial council for confirming action 
or for other appropriate action in a case in 
which confirmation of the sentence by the 
President is required under article 70. 

„d) Action by board of review in cases 
involving dishonorable or bad-conduct dis- 
charges or confinement for 1 year or more.— 
No authority shall order the execution of 
any sentence of a court martial involving 
dishonorable discharge not suspended, bad- 
conduct discharge not suspended, or confine- 
ment for 1 year or more unless and until the 
appellate review required by this article shall 
have been completed and unless and until 
any confirming action required shall have 
been completed. Every record of trial by 
general or special court martial involving a 
sentence to dishonorable discharge or bad- 
conduct discharge, whether such discharges 
be suspended or not suspended, and every 
record of trial by general court martial in- 
volving a sentence to confinement for 1 year 
or more, other than records of trial examina- 
tion of which is required by subsection (d) 
of this article, shall be examined by the 
board of review which shall take action as 
follows: 

“(1) In any case in which the board of 
review holds the record of trial legally sufi- 
cient to support the findings of guilty and 
sentence, and confirming action is not by 
the Judge Advocate General or the board of 
review deemed necessary, the Judge Advocate 
General shall transmit the holding to the 
convening authority, and such holding shall 
be deemed final and conclusive. 

“(2) In any case in which the board of 
review holds the record of trial legally suffi- 
cient to support the findings of guilty and 
sentence, but modification of the findings of 
guilty or the sentence is by the Judge Advo- 
cate General or the board of review deemed 
necessary to the ends of justice, the holding 
and the record of trial shall be transmitted 
to the judicial council for confirming action. 

“(8) In any case in which the board of 
review holds the record of trial legally in- 
sufficient to support the findings of guilty 
and sentence, in whole or in part, and the 


. Judge Advocate General concurs in such 


holding, the findings and sentence shall 
thereby be vacated in whole or in part in 
accord with such holding, and the record 
shall be transmitted by the Judge Advocate 
General to the convening authority for re- 
hearing or such other action as may be 
appropriate. 

“(4) In any case in which the board of 
review holds the record of trial legally in- 
sufficient to support the findings of guilty 
and sentence, in whole or in part, and the 
Judge Advocate General shall not concur in 
the holding of the board of review, the hold- 
ing and the record of trial shall be trans- 
mitted to the judicial council for confirming 
action. 

“(e) Appellate action in other cases: Every 
record of trial by general court martial the 
appellate review of which is not otherwise 
provided for by this article shall be examined 
in the office of the Judge Advocate General 
and if found legally insufficient to support 
the findings of guilty and sentence, in whole 
or in part, shall be transmitted to the board 
of review for appropriate action in accord 
with subsection (d) of this article. 

“(f) Weighing evidence: In the appellate 
review of records of trials by courts martial 
as provided in these articles the Judge Ad- 
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vocate General and all appellate agencies in 
his office shall have authority to weigh evi- 
dence, judge the credibility of witnesses, 
and determine controverted questions of 
fact. 


“ART. 67. Branch offices. 


“Whenever the President deems such 
action necessary, he may direct the Judge 
Advocate General to establish a branch office, 
under an Assistant Judge Advocate General 
who shall be a general or flag officer who is 
& judge advocate or law specialist, with any 
distant command, and to establish in such 
branch office one or more boards of review 
and judicial councils composed as provided 
in article 66. Such Assistant Judge Advo- 
cate General and such board of review and 
judicial council shall be empowered to per- 
form for that command under the general 
supervision of the Judge Advocate General, 
the duties which the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral and the board of review and judicial 
council in his office would otherwise be re- 
quired to perform in respect of all cases in- 
volving sentences not requiring approval or 
confirmation by the President: Provided, 
That the power of mitigation and remission 
shall not be exercised by such Assistant 
Judge Advocate General, but any case in 
which such action is deemed desirable shall 
be forwarded to the Judge Advocate General 
with appropriate recommendations. 


“ArT. 68. Review by United States Court of 
aa for the District of Colum- 
a. 

“(a) In any case transmitted to them for 
action pursuant to article 66 or article 70, in 
which an issue of uniformity of interpreta- 
tion or construction of the code may arise, 
the President, the Secretary of a Depart- 
ment, or the Judge Advocate General is au- 
thorized to certify the record of trial to the 
United States Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for action pursuant to this 
article, prior to taking action thereon pur- 
suant to article 70 or article 66, respectively. 

“(b) Under such rules of procedure as it 
shall prescribe the United States Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia shall 
review the records in any case certified to it 
pursuant to subsection (a) of this article. 

“(c) In any case reviewed by it, the United 
States Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia shall act only with respect to the 
findings and sentence as approved by the 
convening authority and only with res 
to the issues raised by the authority who has 
certified the record to it, It shall take action 
only with respect to matters of law. 

„d) When the United States Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia is of 
the opinion that a record of trial is legally 
sufficient to support the findings of guilty in 
whole or in part, it shall transmit its opinion 
in writing to the authority who has certified 
the record to it for completion of action pur- 
suant to article 66 or article 70. 

“(e) When the United States Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia is of the 
opinion that a record of trial is legally insuffi- 
cient to support the findings of guilty and 
the sentence in whole or in part, such find- 
ings of guilty and such sentence or such 
part of a sentence shall thereby be vacated. 
If the United States Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia sets aside the entire 
sentence, it may, except where the setting 
aside is based on lack of sufficient evidence 
in the record to support the findings of 
guilty, authorize a rehearing. Otherwise, it 
shall order that the charges be dismissed, 
if the court has authorized a rehearing, but 
the convening authority finds a rehearing 
impractical, he may dismiss the charges. 

“(f) (1) The Judge Advocate General shall 
appoint in his office one or more officers as 
appellate Government counsel, and one or 
more officers as appellate defense counsel who 
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shall possess the same qualifications as a 
law member under the provisions of article 26. 
2) It shall be the duty of appellate Gov- 
ernment counsel to represent the United 
States before the United States Court of 
| Appeals for the District of Columbia in any 
case transmitted to such court under the 
provisions of this article, when directed to 
do so by the Judge Advocate General. 

i “(3) It shall be the duty of appellate de- 
fense counsel to represent the accused before 
the United States Court of Appeals for the 
‘District of Columbia in any case transmitted 
to such court under the provisions of this 
article. 

| “(4) Whenever a case is transmitted to the 
United States Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia under the provisions of 
this article it shall be the duty of the Judge 
Advocate General to notify the accused that 
the case has been so transmitted and such 
notification shall be given promptly in order 
that the accused may have an opportunity 
to select civilian counsel to represent him 
before such court. The accused shall have 
the right to be represented before the United 
States Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia by civilian counsel, if provided by 
him. 


“Art. 69. Advisory Council on Military Jus- 
| tice. 

“There is hereby established in the Na- 
tional Military Establishment an Advisory 
Council on Military Justice which shall con- 
‘sist of not more than five members who 
shall be appointed from civilian life by the 
Secretary of Defense. No person shall be 
eligible for appointment to the Advisory 
Council on Military Justice who is not a 
member of the bar of a Federal court or of 
the highest court of a State. The council 
and the Judge Advocate Generals of the 
armed forces shall meet at least twice an- 
nually to make a comprehensive survey of 
the operation of the code and to report to 
the Committees on Armed Services of the 
Senate and of the House of Representatives 
and to the Secretary of Defense and the 
Secretaries of the Departments the number 
and status of pending cases and any recom- 
mendations relating to uniformity of sen- 
tence policies, amendments to this code, and 
any other matters deemed appropriate. 


“Art. 70. Confirmation. 

| “In addition to the approval required by 
article 64 and subject to the provisions of 
article 68, confirmation is required as fol- 
lows before the sentence of a court-martial 
may be carried into execution, namely: 

“(a) By the President with respect to any 
sentence— 

“(1) of death; or 

“(2) involving a general or flag officer: 
Provided, That when the President has al- 
ready acted as approving authority, no addi- 
tional confirmation by him is necessary; 

“(b) By the Secretary of a department 
with respect to any sentence not requiring 
approval or confirmation by the President, 
when the Judge Advocate General does not 
concur in the action of the judicial council; 

“(c) By the judicial council, with the con- 
currence of the Judge Advocate General, 
with respect to any sentence— 

“(1) when the confirming action of the 
judicial council is not unanimous, or when 
by direction of the Judge Advocate General 
his participation in the confirming action is 
required; or 

“(2) involving imprisonment for life; or 

“(3) involving the dismissal or reduction 
to the lowest enlisted grade of an officer other 
than a general or flag officer; or 

“(4) involving the dismissal or suspension 
of a cadet or midshipman; 

“(d) By the judicial council with respect 
to any sentence in a case transmitted to the 
judicial council under the provisions of ar- 
ticle 66 for confirming action. 
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“ART. 71. Powers incident to power to con- 
firm. 


“The power to confirm the sentence of a 
court-martial shall be held to include— 

“(a) the power to approve, confirm, or 
disapprove a finding of guilty, and to ap- 
prove or confirm so much only of a finding 
of guilty of a particular offense as involves 
a finding of guilty of a lesser included of- 
fense; 

“(b) the power to confirm, disapprove, 
vacate, commute, or reduce to legal limits 
the whole or any part of the sentence; 

„(e) the power to restore all rights, privi- 
leges, and property affected by any finding or 
sentence disapproved or vacated; 

“(d) the power to order the sentence to 
be carried into execution; 

“(e) the power to remand the case for a 
rehearing under the provisions of article 
64.“ 

On page 167, beginning with line 8, strike 
out all down to and including line 19, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

On page 166, strike out line 12 and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 


“ART. 72. Suspension; vacation of suspen- 
sion.” 

On page 166, before line 13, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“(a) The power to order the execution of 
& sentence of a court-martial shall include 
the power to suspend the whole or any part 
thereof, except that a death sentence may not 
be suspended. The authority which suspends 
the execution of a sentence may restore the 
person under sentence to duty during such 
suspension; and the death or honorable dis- 
charge of a person under a suspended sen- 
tence shall operate as a complete remission 
of any unexecuted or unremitted part of 
such sentence.” 

On page 166, at the beginning of line 13, 
17 85 out “(a)” and insert in lieu thereof 

On page 166, at the beginning of line 20, 
9 out “(b)” and insert in lieu thereof 
„(e).“ 

On page 166, in line 25, strike out “article 
71 (e)“ and insert in lieu thereof “subsection 
(e) of this article.” 

On page 167, at the beginning of line 4, 
SE out “(c)” and insert in lieu thereof 
“(a)” 

On page 167, after line 7, insert the follow- 
ing: 

“(e) No order of suspension of a sentence 
shall be vacated unless and until confirming 
or appellate action on the sentence has been 
completed as required by articles 66 and 70. 


“ART, 73. Petition for a new trial. 


“At any time within one year after ap- 
proval by the convening authority of a court- 
martial sentence which extends to death, 
dismissal, dishonorable or bad-conduct dis- 
charge, or confinement for one year or more 
the accused may petition the judge Advocate 
General for a new trial on grounds of newly 
discovered evidence or fraud on the court. 
If the accused's case is pending before the 
board of review, the judicial council or be- 
fore the United States Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia, the Judge Advo- 
cate General shall refer the petition to the 
board, council, or court, respectively, for 
action. Otherwise, the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral shall act upon the petition.” 

On page 169, line 13, strike out “or” and in- 
sert after “affirmed,” “or confirmed.” 

On page 169, line 16, strike out “or” and 
insert after “affirmation,” “or confirmation.” 

At the end of the bill add the following 
new section: 

“Sec. 16. The President is authorized to 
appoint, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, three additional circuit judges 
for the District of Columbia circuit. Ac- 
cordingly, title 28, United States Code, sec- 
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tion 44 (a), is amended to read as follows 
with respect to such circuit: 
“ ‘Circuits: Number of judges 
District of Columbia Nine’” 
On page 153, between lines 4 and 5, strike 
out numbers 66 through 72, inclusive, and 
substitute in lieu thereof the following: 
“66. Appellate review in the Office of the 
Judge Advocate General. 
67. Branch offices, 
68. Review by the United States Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia 
69. Advisory council on military justice. 
70. Confirmation. 
71. Powers incident to power to confirm. 
72. Suspension; vacation of suspension.” 


EXPLANATION 


Amendment L preserves the present sys- 
tem of appellate review now used in the 
Army and Air Force, but provides that for the 
sake of uniformity of interpretation and ap- 
plication, question of interpretation or con- 
struction may be certified to the United 
States Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia. 

The present system of automatic appel- 
late review is a unique feature in the Army 
and Air Force system of justice which ac- 
cords to every person accused of a serious 
offense rights which no other judicial sys- 
tem, civil or military, does. Perhaps it 
would be well to explain it at this time. Let 
us trace a case from its beginning until its 
final disposition. 

An offender is apprehended and charges 
are prepared against him after a preliminary 
investigation. These charges are forwarded 
to his regimental commander who orders a 
fair and impartial investigation. At the in- 
vestigation the accused has a right to be 
represented by counsel furnished him by 
the officer exercising general court-martial 
jurisdiction. He can cross-examine wit- 
nesses for the Government and introduce 
his own. The report and recommendations 
of the investigating officer and the views of 
the regimental commander together with the 
charges and the allied papers then go to 
the officer exercising general court-martial 
jurisdiction. The latter refers the charges 
and all papers to the staff judge advocate 
for advice, whether the case warrants trial 
or whether the charges should be dismissed. 
Assume then that the charges are referred for 
trial and a trial is had and results in a con- 
viction. The verbatim record must then 
be carefully reviewed by the staff judge ad- 
vocate who prepares a review in writing for 
presentation to the reviewing authority. 
Many cases are dismissed at this and earlier 
stages for a multitude of reasons. If the 
staff judge advocate finds the record legally 
sufficient to support any sentence of bad- 
conduct discharge or worse, and the record is 
approved by the reviewing authority, it goes 
to a board of review in the Judge Advocate 
General's office. 

If the board of review holds the record of 
trial bad—and the Judge Advocate General 
agrees, the case is ended right there, 

If the board holds the record good and the 
Judge Advocate General agrees that it is, the 
reviewing authority can order the sentence 
into execution, except that every very serious 
case like a case involving a death sentence, 
a life sentence, dismissal of an officer or a 
case involving a general officer must also 
be confirmed, The confirming authority in 
cases of death sentences is the President, 
In other cases it is the judicial council con- 
sisting of three general officers of the Judge 
Advocate General’s Corps acting together 
with the Judge Advocate General. 

Now let us suppose the Board of Review 
holds a case good, and the. Judge Advocate 
General disagrees. He then refers the case 
to the Judicial Council, even though it is 
not one of the serious cases which goes to 
the Council automatically, If the Judicial 
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Council and the Judge Advocate General 
are in disagreement then the question is 
resolved by the Secretary of the Department. 

Now all these agents are independent ju- 
dicial bodies removed from command influ- 
ence. The Board of Review and the Council 
have minds of their own and if you take 
the trouble to examine the various volumes 
of reports in which the opinions of the 
Board of Review are collected, you will find 
no evidence of command influence over their 
actions. 

This m of checks and balances, ex- 
cept for the Judicial Council, was the cap- 
stone of military justice during World War 
II. Now there has been a lot of criticism of 
the system of military justice, mostly about 
excessive sentences and command influence 
at the lower levels. There has been no crit- 
icism of the system of appellate review. It 
is this system, which evoked a grudging trib- 
ute from the critical Vanderbilt committee. 
That committee reported: 

“The Army system of justice in general 
and as written in the books is a good one; 
+ + œ it is excellent in theory and de- 
signed to secure swift and sure justice; 
* + © the innocent are almost never con- 
victed and the guilty are seldom acquitted.” 

The committee found some faults and 
made certain recommendations, most of 
which were enacted into law last year. The 
abuses dealing with excessive sentences and 
command influence have been corrected in 
the Kem amendments and in the new man- 
ual for courts martial. 

Unfortunately the bill now before you 
chips away and whittles away some of the 
rights for which the Senator from Missouri 
fought so valiantly last year. Its worst over- 
all feature is that it destroys the checks and 
balances which insure justice to the accused 
and to the Government. 

Now to emphasize the point, it is to be 
borne in mind that under the Kem amend- 
ment and under the bill before us, the 
appellate agencies in the Judge Advocate 
General’s office have extraordinary powers 
which are rarely exercised by appellate 
courts. They have the power to weigh the 
evidence, judge the credibility of witnesses 
and determine controversial facts. 

Instead of a system of checks and bal- 
ances, the uniform code before you makes 
the Board of Review the final and only ap- 
pellate agency to consider questions of fact. 
Under article 66 (c) it is given absolute dis- 
cretion to approve any such findings or sen- 
tences or parts of sentences only what it 
determines should be approved. If it acts 
on the facts, or on policy or anything other 
than law, its determination is final and con- 
clusive. Neither the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral nor the accused can appeal any ques- 
tion other than one of law to the Court of 
Military Appeals. Of course, the accused can 
always petition for a review, but under ar- 
ticle 67 (d) the Court of Military Appeals 
would be precluded from considering it. 

Now there goes your system of checks and 
balances—all up in smoke, predicated upon 
a notion that a copy of our usual civilian 
system of appeals is better. And there goes 
the unique feature of automatic appellate 
review, because now the person who secures 
a dismissal or a life sentence must perfect 
an appeal, probably hire a lawyer, and peti- 
tion the Court of Military Appeals for a re- 
view in the hope that the clerk who consid- 
ers his petition will grant him one, whereas 
under the Kem amendment he is guaranteed 
automatic consideration by the board of re- 
view, by the judicial council, and by the 
Judge Advocate General in every case. 

I urge you not to make this retrograde step. 
Leave the appellate system as it is in the 
Army and Air Force and give it also to the 
Navy. Then you will have uniformity. Now 
to insure uniformity of interpretation, let 
the Judge Advocate General, or the Secre- 
tary, or the President certify particular cases 
in which there may be conflicting views or 
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one requiring interpretation of the statutes 
to the United States Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia. 

Those are essentially the recommendations 
of General Green, except that he would pre- 
fer to set up a court of appeals consisting 
of the three Judge Advocate Generals and 
the general counsel of the Treasury. There 
is a great deal of merit in his proposal, but 
the drive of civilian review is so great that 
I feel there must be some merit in it too. 
Rather than set up another specialized court, 
I would rather see those cases go to a United 
States court in whom all concerned can have 
confidence—not into one which must, by 
statute, be constituted on the basis of po- 
litical consideration. I have never before 
heard a proposal like that contained in 
article 67 (a) (1) that “not more than two 
of the judges of such court shall be appointed 
from the same political party.” Political 
considerations, one way or the other, have 
no place in the appointment of a judicial 
body for the armed forces. 

Although my amendments do not follow 
altogether General Green’s views, I would 
like the Senate to hear the views of the one 
man in the Government who has had the 
most widespread and over-all experience with 
a military system of appellate review. 

“4. Powers of the Board of Review. 

“Article 66 (c) provides in part that the 
Board of Review ‘shall affirm only such find- 
ings of guilty, and the sentence or such part 
or amount of the sentence, as it finds correct 
in law and fact and determines, on the basis 
of the entire record, should be approved. 

“Under articles 66 and 67 the determina- 
tion of the Board of Review is final as to any 
matter other than a question of law. The 
latter is subject to appeal to the Civilian 
Court of Military Appeals either by the 
Judge Advocate General or the accused. 
This in effect authorizes the Board to dis- 
approve or mitigate legal sentences which 
have been approved by responsible senior 
commanders. It authorizes them to consider 
other than legal matters in determining what 
part of a finding or the sentences, should be 
approved. For example, a board may con- 
sider that a given order which an accused is 
charged with having violated is unwise, and 
that therefore, on the basis of the entire 
record, a finding should be disapproved. 
This makes possible an unwarranted inva- 
sion of the command prerogative and would 
authorize the Board of Review to substitute 
its judgment on military policy for that of 
the commander in the field. This determi- 
nation under the proposed bill would be ab- 
solutely final. I could not appeal that case 
to the Court of Military Appeals because the 
Board’s determination would not be based on 
a question of law. 

“Under the present case load in my office 
I have six boards of review. I may soon need 
more. Under the proposed bill I would need 
even more. The members are bright, well 
qualified, and conscientious military lawyers. 
They have experience both as soldiers and 
as lawyers. Many of them are relatively 
young. They function well in determining 
legal sufficiency of records and in weighing 
evidence. They have not all, however, at- 
tained the wisdom in matters of policy which 
comes with experience and age nor have they 
all attained the instinctive familiarity with 
military matters which comes with many 
years of experience with troops. The powers 
which article 66 gives them have heretofore 
been exercised by the confirming authority, 
1. e., the President, the Secretary or the Ju- 
dicial Council, and the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral—all of whom have far greater responsi- 
bility with respect to the accomplishment of 
the military mission than do the boards of 
review. I believe it unwise to entrust such 
sweeping powers to such relatively younger 
officers or civilian employees (as authorized 
by the code). I must use younger officers on 
these boards—because I can’t concentrate all 
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my older and wiser heads in Washington, 
Some of them are needed in the overseas 
theaters and other commands where difficult 
military legal problems arise. And even in 
Washington I have to use senior officers to 
head my claims, military affairs, contracts, 
procurement, and patent divisions. Under 
the proposed article 70 I would have to pro- 
vide an undetermined number of my ablest 
appellate officers as appellate government 
and defense counsel to represent the Govern- 
ment and the accused before boards of re- 
view and before the Court of Military Ap- 
peals, In spite of the fact that the proposed 
bill will increase somewhat the number of 
cases to be examined by a board of review, 
the Judge Advocate General will have to re- 
duce the number of boards because of the 
especially high qualifications these extended 
powers will demand and because the in- 
creased demand for the services of my most 
qualified officers to fill other positions. This 
too will delay the disposition of cases. 

“The bill proposed by Professor Morgan’s 
committee had a remedy for this provision— 
it authorized the Judge Advocate General to 
refer a case to another board of review if he 
was dissatisfied with its holding. This was 
somewhat unjudicial and the House com- 
mittee struck it out—wisely, I think. It did, 
however, point out the extremely critical 
problem. Some judicial remedy should. be 
provided. I urge you to leave the power 
to commute and consider nonlegal matters 
with a confirming authority and to author- 
ize the Judge Advocate General to dissent 
with the board and refer any case to a higher 
confirming authority or a Military Court of 
Military Appeals. This brings me to my 
final major point of disagreement, 

5. Civilian Court of Military Appeals. 

“At the outset I would like to state that 
I am in accord with the underlying principle 
of article 67g which provides for a contin- 
uing study of military justice, matters to be 
conducted by a body of eminent jurists in 
conjunction with the Judge Advocate Gen- 
erals of the services and annual report to 
the responsible Secretaries and the Con- 
gress. The remarkable accomplishment of 
the Vanderbilt committee clearly demon- 
strates the usefulness of such a study. It 
provides helpful liaison with the legal pro- 
fession. It would ultimately lead to further 
perfection of the system of military justice. 

“But with respect to a wholly Civilian 
Court of Military Appeals I cannot agree. 
Military justice is a field of the law which 
requires not only a thorough familiarity with 
criminal law—but also experience and train- 
ing in military matters. You would not en- 
trust a complicated patent problem to a tax 
lawyer who was not thoroughly familiar 
with the engineering or other technical 
matters involved no matter how good a tax 
lawyer he might be. The capstone of the 
system of military justice should consist of 
those military lawyers who are most highly 
experienced and trained both from a mili- 
tary and a judicial viewpoint; both as sol- 
diers and as judges. The legal services of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force have produced 
such judges and are ideally organized to 
produce more such judges. This require- 
ment can't be met merely by providing 
that the Civilian Court of Military Appeals 
will consider only questions of law. Every 
lawyer knows that questions of fact and 
questions of law cannot be separated in air- 
tight compartments. Military law in itself 
embodies hundreds of complicated problems 
of status arising out of customs of the service 
as well as statute and regulation. 

“In the files of my office there is a case of a 
corps artillery group commander who was 
tried for the willful disobedience, before the 
enemy, of a division commander’s orders to 
go into a particular position with his bat- 
talions and stay there. In the heat of the 
battle his group left that position. He con- 
tended that he was going to an alternate 
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position from which he could more effectively 
accomplish his mission. Among the issues 
in the case was the question of whether he 
was attached to the division or merely sup- 
porting it. This involved both a question of 
fact and of military law. If he was merely 
supporting the division, to what extent did 
the division commander have authority to 
order him to stay in a position which he con- 
sidered poor; if he was attached, to what ex- 
tent did the group commander have discre- 
tion in exigent circumstances to leave a posi- 
tion given him by the division to go to an- 
other one of his own choosing? 

“These are all problems which required a 
thorough and detailed knowledge of tactical 
organization, the legal effect of a corps’ stand- 
ing operating procedure, and customs of the 
service in general. What special qualifica- 
tions do civilians without extensive military 
experience have to determine such questions? 
I can cite you many such cases. For instance, 
is an air base several hundred miles from a 
target “Before the enemy”? And consider the 
purely military legal problem presented by 
Wade y. Hunter as to whether military exi- 
gency constituted imperious necessity with 
respect to former jeopardy. These are prob- 
lems which ultimately would be resolved by 
the Court of Military Appeals. 

“Is there a need for such a court? Has the 
administration of military justice broken 
down at the appellate level? I submit that 
there has been no such failure. The opinions 
and holdings of the boards of review since 
their creation in 1920 constitute one of the 
most .comprehensive bodies of criminal re- 
ports in the United States, reports which com- 
pare favorably with those of both Federal 
and State appellate courts. The remarkable 
success of the military appellate system is 
attested to by the fact that, out of more than 
200 habeas corpus cases arising since World 
Wer II only one accused has been released 
from confinement as the result of final court 
action on his petition. The grounds upon 
which the one exception was released was 
overruled by the Supreme Court of the United 
States 2 weeks ago in Humphrey v. Smith. I 
am proud of that record. 

“Under our present system the most seri- 
ous cases such as those involving death sen- 
tences, life imprisonment, cases involving 
general officers, and cases extending to dis- 
missal of officers go automatically to the 
Judicial Council created by the Kem amend- 
ment for confirming action. Other cases 
where either the Judge Advocate General 
or the Board of Review believes that confirm- 
ing action should be taken in the interest of 
justice may also be referred to the military 
Judicial Council. The case load is sufficient 
to keep the Council busy but not enough to 
create a bottleneck. Under the proposed bill 
only death cases and cases involving general 
Officers will go to the Court of Military Ap- 
peals automatically but each accused will 
have a right to petition for review by that 
court. I think it has been estimated that 
in peacetime in 85 percent of 14,000 cases, or 
in almost 12,000 cases, the accused will have 
a right to petition the Court of Military Ap- 
peals for review. I think it fair to assume 
that a substantial percentage of those 12,000 
accused will exhaust their remedy. Although 
only a small percentage of those cases may 
result in review, the task of considering the 
petitions themselves will be enormous. If 
the Court of Military Appeals of three judges 
gives the consideration which each petition 
deserves it is self-evident that substantial 
and deleterious delays will occur. 

“I think I have demonstrated that there 
is no need for further review for legal suf- 
ficiency of records after military appellate 
review. Under the uniform code there is un- 
questionably a need for uniformity of sen- 
tences and uniform interpretation. Our 
present system is working well in the Army, 
and as far as I know, in the Air Force, It 
can be extended, with modification perhaps, 
to fit the needs of the other services, It pre- 
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serves to each service the control of individ- 
ual cases within the service. I recommend 
that our system be preserved. In order to 
provide for uniformity of sentences and of 
interpretation I would suggest that there 
be established in the National Military Es- 
tablishment a military Court of Military 
Appeals composed of the Judge Advocate 
Generals of the services. Their function, to- 
gether with a civilian advisory body, should 
be to recommend uniform policies of punish- 
mrent and improvements in the administra- 
tion of military justice. To provide for uni- 
formity of interpretation, each Judge Advo- 
cate General should be empowered to certify 
any case for legal determination by the en- 
tire Court of Military Appeals whenever uni- 
form legal interpretation is required. 

“The proposal I make would preserve the 
advantage of completely automatic appellate 
review for all cases of the same class—which 
is perhaps the most important right of an 
accused in the military service and which 
is not accorded him by civil jurisdictions. 
It also preserves to all appellate agencies the 
power to weigh evidence and determine con- 
troverted questions of fact which are pow- 
ers not generally exercised by civil appellate 
courts and which afford to an accused person 
rights which no other judicial system does. 
It would preserve the significant reforms in 
the administration of military justice made 
since 1920. Finally, by retaining the military 
judicial council created by the Kem amend- 
ment it would provide a career incentive 
which will attract able lawyers to the mili- 
tary service to perform the many functions 
which the bill requires.” 

I will now explain briefly each article con- 
tained in amendmen? L: 

Article 63. Rehearings: This has been left 
as proposed by the committee except for 
changes in terminology consistent with arti- 
cles 66, 68, and 70. 

Article 64. Approval of the convening au- 
thority: The only change in this article as 
reported is to clarify that no sentence may 
be executed unless approved by the conven- 
ing authority. The other requirements are 
set forth in articles 65, 66, and 70. This was 
taken from 47d. 

Article 65. Disposition of records after re- 
view by the convening authority: Paragraph 
(h) spells out the requirement that in addi- 
tion to the approval by the convening author- 
ity, record of trial by special court martial 
which is approved include a bad conduct dis- 
charge, must also be approved by the officer 
exercising general court-martial jurisdiction 
and be treated in every respect like a record 
of trial by general court martial. I have 
stricken the provision for advisory review by 
a board of review before the convening au- 
thority acts. Since the record must go back 
to a board of review before the bad conduct 
discharge is executed after the reviewing au- 
thority approves it I can see no reason for 
two trips to Washington. As I see this sys- 
tem, the board of review will be too busy to 
do the job of staff judge advocates. Since 
there is no such provision under article 61 
with respect to general courts martial such 
special time-wasting provision with respect 
to a special court-martial record seems fool- 
ish to me. 

Article 66. Appellate review in the cffice of 
the Judge Advocate General: This is almost 
identical to article of war 50 of the Kem 
amendment now in force in the Army and Air 
Force. There has been added to the cases 
requiring automatic appellate review any 
case in which there is adjudged confinement 
for 1 year or more whether accompanied with 
a bad-conduct discharge or not. 

Article 67. Branch offices: Is the same as 
article of war 50 (c) which provides for the 
establishment of branch offices with boards 
of review and a judicial council in a distant 
command. It is to be borne in mind that 
death sentences cannot be confirmed by the 
branch office but must be sent to Washing- 
ton for confirming action of the President. 
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Theater commanders no longer have con- 
firming powers. 

Article 68. Review by the United States 
Court of Appeals for the District of Colum- 
bia: This article preserves to each service an 
appellate system similar to that now in effect 
in the Army and Air Force. In the interest of 
uniformity, the President, the secretary of a 
department, or a judge advocate general are 
authorized to certify any case referred to 
them for confirming or appellate action to 
the United States Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia, if a question of uni- 
formity or interpretation of the statute shall 
arise. The court will consider questions of 
law only, since other questions are fully cov- 
ered by the ordinary appellate review and 
confirming action. It will have final author- 
ity to disapprove findings or sentences in 
whole or in part. If it holds any finding or 
sentence legally sufficient, it shall return the 
record to the authority who certified the case 
for completion of confirming or appellate 
action. 

Article 69. Advisory Council on Military 
Justice: This article will provide a confirm- 
ing study on the administration of military 
justice by a body of eminent jurists in con- 
junction with the Judge Advocate General 
such as that provided for in article 67g of the 
bill as reported. This is the only desirable 
feature of the article 67 as reported. 

Article 70. Confirmation: This is substan- 
tially the same as article of war 48. It pro- 
vides confirmation of the more serious sen- 
tences as follows: 

1. A sentence to death involving a general 
or flag officer may be confirmed by the Pres- 
ident before it can be carried into execution, 

Sentences involving life imprisonment, 
dismissal, or reduction to the ranks of an 
officer, or dismissal or suspension, a cadet 
or midshipman will be confirmed by the 
Judicial Council and the Judge Advocate 
General. If the Judge Advocate General 
and the Council disagree the sentence will 
be confirmed by the Secretary of the De- 
partment concerned. 

Other cases which either the Board of 
Review or the Judge Advocate General 
has transmitted to the Council in the inter- 
est of justice or because of a disagreement 
may be confirmed by the Council alone un- 
less it is not unanimous, or unless the Judge 
Advocate General desires to participate in 
the confirming action, in which event his 
participation is necessary. 

Article 71 lists the powers incident to the 
power to confirm; they include the power 
to approve, confirm, or disapprove the whole 
or any part of a finding of guilty or a sen- 
tence. It includes the power to commute 
sentences; restore rights, privileges, and prop- 
erty affected of a finding or sentence disap- 
proved or vacated; the power to order the 
sentence to be carried into execution; or to 
remand a case for rehearing. 

Article 72. Suspension, vacation of suspen- 
sion: This has been clarified to show that 
any authority competent to order the execu- 
tion of a sentence, that is the reviewing au- 
thority of the confirming authority, may 
suspend a sentence, or part of a sentence, 
except a death sentence when that authority 
takes his action. It also provides that the 
death or honorable discharge of a person 
under a suspended sentence operates as a 
complete remission of the unexecuted por- 
tion of the sentence. 

Section 16—at the end of the bill—provides 
for the creation of three additional judges 
to the United States Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia to take care of the 
additional business that court will have asa 
result of article 68, and to relieve the pressure 
of work of that court with respect to its 
other matters. 

Amendments M to Y inclusive: The next 
group of amendments deals with the puni- 
tive articles. These are the articles which 
denounce and define offenses, This, after 
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all, is the meat of any penal code—every- 
thing else is procedural. In spite of their 
enormous importance the punitive articles 
appear to have received the least considera- 
tion of any body which has considered the 
bill. It is obvious from the glaring errors 
which appeared in the bill when first intro- 
duced that Professor Morgan’s group consid- 
ered these articles very hastily. In the origi- 
nal proposal voluntary manslaughter was 
apparently not an offense. This the House 
committee corrected in part. We next come 
to the consideration given by the House com- 
mittee. The records of the hearings show 
that the punitive articles—all 45 of them— 
were considered on one Saturday afternoon, 
There were able lawyers on that committee. 
They saw several of the more glaring defects 
and hastily corrected them. The hearings 
show that the representatives of the National 
Military Establishment were utterly con- 
fused when searching questions were di- 
rected at them with respect to the few arti- 
cles considered in detail. Nevertheless, only 
a few hours were devoted to this important 
article and many a grievous error was over- 
looked. Now, I do not maintain that my 
amendment will correct every error. For all 
I know there are many other sleepers in these 
articles. I think they should be considered 
very carefully indeed by people who know 
and understand criminal law. But if you 
want the bill to become law in a hurry, the 
amendments I am proposing will correct 
many of the mistakes of substantive law 
which the bill as reported contains. 

I have not proposed an amendment to 
article 134, the general article, because it is 
drawn substantially in the same words as 
article of war 96. The construction of the 
article which appears in the Manual for 
Courts Martial is not, however, the one cited 
by the committee in its reports. 

That article provides: 

“Though not specifically mentioned in the 
code, all disorders and neglect to the preju- 
dice of good order and discipline in the 
armed forces, all conduct of a nature to 
bring discredit upon the armed forces, and 
crimes and offenses not capital, of which per- 
sons subject to this code may be guilty, shall 
be taken cognizance of by a general or spe- 
cial or summary court martial, according to 
the degree of the offense, and punished at 
the discretion of the court.” 

Now what are these crimes and offenses, 
not capital. The President's interpretation 
in the Manual for Courts Martial, following 
the ancient construction placed upon the 
article by the Judge Advocate General for 
many years stated: 

“Crimes or offenses, not capital, which are 
referred to and made punishable by article 96 
include those acts or omissions not made 
punishable by another article which are de- 
nounced as crimes or offenses by enactments 
of Congress or under the authority of Con- 
gress and made enforceable by Federal civil 
courts. 

“State and foreign laws are not included 
within the crimes or offenses not capital 
referred to in article 96 and violations thereof 
may not be prosecuted as such except insofar 
as State law becomes Federal law of local 
application under title 18, United States 
Code, section 13. On the other hand an act 
which is a violation of a State law or a 
foreign law may constitute a disorder or 
neglect to the prejudice of good order and 
military discipline or conduct of a nature 
to bring discredit upon the military service 
and so be punishable under the first or 
second clause of article 96.” 

Now the committee’s report, based on 
erroneous information contained in the 
House hearings states: 

“This will permit the punishment of dis- 
orders and neglects to the prejudice of good 
order, and military discipline in the armed 
forces, and all conduct of a nature to bring 
discredit upon the armed forces. It will also 
authorize trial by court martial for violations 
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of State and Federal crimes which are not 
enumerated as offenses under the code.” 

I should like to ask the distinguished 
Senator from Maryland whether the commit- 
tee means that State law is now included in 
the “crimes and offenses not capital clause” 
and if so, what consideration moved them to 
upset the ancient administrative construc- 
tion? Conceivably the President did not im- 
pute to Congress an abdication to State legis- 
latures of its constitutional power to make 
rules for the government of the Army and 
Navy? 

We must bear in mind that violation of a 
State law is not punishable by a Federal 
court martial as such; it is punishable only 
if the act or omission is actually prejudicial 
to good order and discipline or if it tends to 
bring discredit upon the service. 


AMENDMENT M 

On page 177, line 3, after the word “who” 
insert a comma and the following: “being 
inferior in grade.” 

EXPLANATION 

Article 91. Insubordinate conduct toward 
noncommissioned officers: My amendment 
makes it clear that this article deals with in- 
subordinate conduct of a subordinate toward 


his superior, It was proposed to the com- 
mittee by General Green. This is what he 
said: 


“The addition of the words ‘being inferior 
in grade’ is intended to make the article con- 
sistent with its title: ‘Insubordinate conduct 
toward noncommissioned officer.’ 

“Without the proposed amendment it 
would be possible to construe the article as 
follows: 

Any warrant officer * * è who 
+ + +% willfully disobeys the lawful or- 
der of a * > * noncommissioned officer 
* + +; or treats with contempt or is dis- 
respectful in language or deportment toward 
* * * noncommissioned officer * * + 
while such officer is in the execution of his 
office shall be punished as a court martial 
may direct.’ 

“It is not believed that the committee in- 
tended to punish under this article a war- 
rant officer for disrespect to a corporal.” 

AMENDMENT N 

On page 179, lines 13 and 14, strike out 
“except as provided by law” and insert in 
lieu thereof “willfully and without authority 
of law.” 

EXPLANATION 


Unlawful detention of another: This, too, 
was proposed by General Green for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

“The proposed amendment inserts the 
word ‘willfully’ as describing the offense de- 
nounced. It is believed that the amendment 
will prevent prosecution for merely technical 
violations of the code pertaining to appre- 
hension, arrest, or confinement. It will re- 
quire that the act be done with unlawful 
intent.” 

AMENDMENT O 


On page 192, beginning with line 6, strike 
out all down to and including line 10 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “Any 
person subject to this code who, with intent 
to commit a felony therein, breaks and en- 
ters, in the nighttime, the dwelling house 
of another, is guilty of burglary and shall 
be punished as a court martial may direct.” 


EXPLANATION 


This deals with article 129, burglary. 

This is one on the Senate committee for 
the House version was considerably more 
sensible. 

The committee’s version is: 

“Any person, subject to the code who, with 
intent to commit an offense punishable un- 
der article 118 through 128, inclusive, breaks 
and enters, in the nighttime, the dwelling 
house of another, is guilty of burglary and 
shall be punished as a court martial may 
direct.” 
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This limits burglary to breaking and en- 
tering at night with intent to commit one 
of the following, but no other, offense: 

1. Murder. 

2. Manslaughter. 

8. Rape and carnal knowledge. 

4. Larceny and wrongful appropriation. 

5. Robbery. 

6. Forgery (whoever heard of anyone 
breaking and entering with intent to forge). 

7. Maiming. 

8. Sodomy. 

9. Arson 

10. Extortion. 

11. Assault. 

But what about the person who breaks and 
enters a dwelling in the nighttime with in- 
tent to commit malicious destruction (18 
U. S. C. 1363 and art. 109 of the Code). He 
is not guilty of burglary—even though mali- 
cious destruction is a felony under 18 United 
States Code 1363. See 18 United States Code 
1 for a definition of a felony. There must be 
hundreds of other felonies not included in 
the restrictive definition. Then bear in mind 
what the restrictive definition does to mur- 
der defense in article 118. Under that ar- 
ticle an unlawful homicide committed while 
perpetrating a housebreaking (example— 
breaking and entering a dwelling in the 
nighttime with intent to commit malicious 
destruction or breaking and entering a ware- 
house with intent) would under article 118 
(4) and articles 119 (C) (2) as presently 
phrased, be guilty of involuntary man- 
slaughter only. The law reports are full of 
cases to the contrary. On the other hand, 
the person who breaks and enters a dwelling 
with intent to commit forgery would be 
guilty of murder if an unlawful homicide 
occurs. I cannot follow the logic of this. 

The House committee changed the Morgan 
group's proposal to “with intent to commit 
a criminal offense therein.” The Senate 
committee went back to the Morgan pro- 
posal which, in my opinion, has little merit, 
I suggest we follow the common law which 
required only the intent to commit a felony, 
felony being a term which varies with the 
course of history and experience of mankind. 
The present definition is too limited in scope 
and unnecessarily excludes the breaking and 
entering a dwelling in the nighttime with 
intent to commit one of the many felonies 
(18 U. S. C. 1) not denounced in articles 118 
through 128 of the Code. 


AMENDMENT P 

On page 180, between lines 3 and 4 insert 
the following: 

“(1) misbehaves himself; or.” 

On page 180, renumber all succeeding para- 
graphs. 

On page 180, line 22, after “ance” insert 
a comma and the following: “consistent with 
his duty and mission.” 


EXPLANATION 


ArT. 99. Misbehavior before the enemy: 
This amendment is one proposed by General 
Green in his testimony. He commented: 

“The foregoing amendment adds the gen- 
eral provision contained in article of war 75 
‘who * * misbehaves himself.’ (1) 
This term has long been construed as making 
culpable under the article any conduct by 
an officer, or a soldier not conformable to 
the standard of behaviors before the enemy 
set by the custom of our arms. It has been 
used to punish flagrant misconduct before 
the enemy not specifically denounced else- 
where in the same article. In view of its 
long established construction I recommended 
its retention in the code. 

“Section (10) has been amended to make 
it clear that it is not intended to compel 
a soldier or commander to abandon a mission 
of paramount inportance in order to render 
relief to troops, etc., who may be in distress. 
For example, it is standard instruction to 
infantrymen that they must continue to 
advance during an attack without stopping 
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to render nid to the wounded. Such func- 

tions are left to medical aid men,” 
AMENDMENT Q 

Art, 118. Murder. 

Any person subject to this code who un- 
lawfully kills a human being with malice 
aforethought is guilty of murder and shall 
suffer such punishment as a court martial 
may direct, except that if found guilty of 
premeditated murder he shall suffer death or 
imprisonment for life as a court martial may 
direct, 

EXPLANATION 

Murder: The article attempts to define 
murder, but departs both from the common 
law definition and from that of 18 United 
States Code 1111. 

As defined in MCM, 1949, and in 18 United 
States Code 1111: 

“Murder is the unlawful killing of a hu- 
man being with malice aforethought.” 

The definition of the proposed article re- 
tains the requirement that the killing be 
unlawful by prescribing that it must be 
without justification or excuse, although the 
usual construction of “unlawful” is without 
legal justification or excuse. In lieu of the 
requirement that it be accompanied by 
malice aforethought, the article prescribes, 
in the alternative, four states of mind or in- 
tents: 

1. A premeditated design to kill; or 

2. An intent to kill or inflict great bodily 
harm; or 

3. Engaging in an act which is inherently 
dangerous to others and evinces a wanton 
disregard of human life; or 

4. Engaging in the perpetration or at- 
tempted perpetration of burglary, sodomy, 
rape, robbery, aggravated arson. 

The first alternative sufficiently supplies 
the necessary element for premeditated mur- 
der for which the mandatory punishment is 
death or life imprisonment. The other three 
supply some, but not all, of the instances 
which have in the past been deemed sufi- 
cient to show malice aforethought. For ex- 
ample, there is omitted “intent to oppose 
force to an officer or other person lawfully 
engaged in arresting, keeping in custody, or 
imprisoning any person, dispersing an un- 
lawful assembly, suppressing a riot or affray, 
or otherwise keeping the peace, provided the 
offender has noted that the person killed is 
such officer or other person employed.” 

Intent to commit a felony inherently dan- 
gerous to life has been traditionally regarded 
as proof of malice aforethought. This ar- 
ticle limits the felonies which might be con- 
sidered as involving malice to the ones speci- 
fied. The selection is not particularly logical. 
An unintentional killing in the perpetration 
of a housebreaking would be involuntary 
manslaughter, whereas such a killing in the 
perpetration of a burglary would be murder. 
Considering that the distinction between 
burglary and housebreaking might be only as 
to whether the unlawful entry was effected 
a few minutes before or after sunset, the 
danger of overly close definition in a puni- 
tive statute becomes readily apparent. 

' My proposed amendment is the Federal 
definition of murder as defined in 18 United 
States Code 1111. 

i AMENDMENT R 

ART, 119. Manslaughter. 

(a) Any person subject to this code who 
unlawfully kills a human being in the com- 
mission of an intentional act inherently 
dangerous to life, done in the heat of sud- 
den passion brought about by adequate prov- 
ocation or in good faith upon, but in mani- 
fest excess of, the authority of law or ap- 
parently lawful superior order, is guilty of 
yoluntary manslaughter and shall be pun- 
ished as a court martial may direct. 

(b) Any person subject to this code who 
unintentionally kills a human being in the 
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commission of a culpably negligent act or in 

the commission of an act wrongful in itself 

but not inherently dangerous to life is guilty 

of involuntary manslaughter and shall be 

punished as a court martial may direct. 
EXPLANATION 

Article 19. Manslaughter: The present ar- 
ticle as reported is a distinct improvement 
over that initially proposed by the National 
Military Establishments in that it at least 
defines voluntary manslaughter. General 
Green, however, proposed some changes in 
the improved version, as follows: 

“As to voluntary manslaughter, the pro- 
posed amendment to article 119 does away 
with the necessity for definition of the 
phrases ‘intent to kill’ appearing in the ar- 
ticle as presently drawn. It will be noticed 
that the proposed definition of voluntary 
manslaughter follows that set forth in para- 
graph 180a, MCM 1949. Voluntary man- 
slaughter is homicide which would be mur- 
der were not the malice aforethought ordi- 
narily implied from the doing of an act 
likely to result in death excusable because 
of adequate provocation (Commonwealth v, 
Webster (5 Cush (Mass.) 295)). 

“The proposed definition of involuntary 
manslaughter has also been taken from para- 
graph 180a, MCM 1949 and is considered to 
be a most modern and complete definition 
of that crime. See Lee v. United States (112 
F. 2d 46, and 40 C. J. S. p. 868 (and cases there 
cited) ), to the effect that homicide uninten- 
tionally committed in the perpetration of an 
act not inherently dangerous to life, though 
the act be a felony, is not murder but at 
most involuntary manslaughter. The act 
must, of course, be wrongful in itself (malum 
in se). It is thought that the requirement 
in the article as presently written that the 
act be one ‘directly affecting the person’ is 
misleading and perhaps too restrictive.” 

I think it would be well also to incorporate 
into the definition of voluntary manslaughter 
one recognized by the courts but which is 
seldom found in statutes—namely, the kill- 
ing in good faith by use of excessive force by 
a soldier or a military policeman in manifest 
excess of the authority of law or apparently 
lawful superior order. Such a case might 
arise where a guard shoots an escaping pris- 
oner whom he should have been able to re- 
capture without such force. 


AMENDMENT S 


ArT. 121. Larceny and wrongful appropria- 
tion. 

Any person subject to this code who, know- 
ingly and with intent to deprive the true 
owner permanently of his proprietary in- 
terest, wrongfully appropriates personal prop- 
erty to the use of a person other than the true 
owner without such owner's consent, or with 
his consent obtained by false pretense, steals 
such property and is guilty of larceny, and 
shall be punished as a court-martial may 
direct; but if the appropriation is committed 
with intent to deprive the true owner only 
temyorarily of his proprietary interest, he is 
guilty of wrongful appropriation and shall be 
Punisned as a court martial may direct. 
Wheth -r the property initially came lawfully 
or unlawfully into the hands of the person 
appropriating it shall be immaterial with 
respect to these offenses, 


EXPLANATION 


Larceny: This is a slight improvement over 
that passed by the House in that it does not 
brand as a thief the person who appropriates 
property without to deprive the owner per- 
manently of his property. However, as long 
as it seems to be the trend of modern legis- 
lators to abolish the distinction between 
larceny, embezzlement, and other forms of 
theft, I do not see why we burden this article 
with the manner in which the thief initially 
gets his hands on the stolen property. Why 
do we bother with trespass, withholding, or 
obtaining, the beginnings of a wrongful ap- 
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propriation. Let us concern ourselves with 
the end result. 

1. If all forms of theft are to be combined 
in one definition, it would seem completely 
unnecessary to inquire whether the thief 
initially came by the property as a result of 
taking (common law larceny), withholding 
(presumably embezzlement), or obtaining 
(presumably obtaining by false pretense). 
It should be sufficient if, whatever the orig- 
inal means of acquisition, he thereafter, witn 
the requisite intent, wrongfully appropriated 
it to the use of one other than the true owner 
without such owner’s consent, or with his 
consent if obtained by false pretense. This 
point is tacitly admitted in the new sub- 
section (2). 

2. Throughout the definition there is an 
indication that one may commit larceny by 
taking, etc., from the possession of the true 
owner (the person who has the immediate 
and exclusive right to possession) or of any 
other person, even though there is no in- 
tent to deprive the true owner and even 
though the true owner consents. Thus, one 
who wrongfully took property from a thief 
with intent to return it to the true owner 
would, under this definition, be guilty of 
larceny. Such a person might be guilty of 
an incidental breach of the peace, but he cer- 
tainly should not be held guilty of larceny. 
Of course, with respect to pleading, any per- 
son with a possessory (special) interest may 
be alleged to be an owner, even though he be 
a thief himself. But this is simply a matter 
of pleading, the purpose of which is merely 
to identify the property stolen, which matter 
should properly be treated in the manual 
and should have no place in the definition 
of the substantive offense of larceny. 

3. With respect to the element of intent 
in the article as presently drawn there would 
seem to be no real difference between an in- 
tent to deprive, an intent to defraud, and 
an intent to appropriate. Obviously, all are 
an intent to deprive. Fraud, in the sense of 
the crime of obtaining, is covered in my pro- 
posal by way of negativing consent when ob- 
tained by false pretense. 

4. The words “article of value of any kind" 
following the words “personal property” in- 
dicate that disseisin and adverse possession 
of real property may be larceny, 

There seems to be little point in the armed 
services in question of law of real property. 
In this connection, my proposed definition 
would cover property severed from the realty 
by the thief, for the reason that once the 
property is severed it becomes personal prop- 
erty and when it is then moved or otherwise 
made the subject of a wrongful exercise of 
dominion, it is “appropriated.” 

The amendment I am proposing is an ex- 
tension of the definition of that crime in 

agraph 180, Manual for Courts Martial, 
1949. It includes all forms of theft; larceny, 
embezzlement, obtaining by false pretenses, 
and knowingly receiving stolen property. 
The word “appropriate” is well known to 
the military and has often been defined to 
comprehend various forms of wrongful use 
of property of another without regard the 
property initially came lawfully or unlaw- 
fully in the hands of the person appropriat- 
ing it (article of war 99; article for the 
government of the Navy 19). 
AMENDMENT T 
ArT. 122. Robbery. 

Any person subject to this code who, with 
intent to steal, wrongfully takes personal 
property from the person or in the presence 
of another, against his will, by violence or 
intimidation, is guilty of robbery and shall 
be punished as a court martial may direct. 

EXPLANATION 

Article 122. Robbery: This article greatly 
increases the type of intimidation which can 
supply the element of intimidation in 
robbery. 
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The proposed article would make “fear of 
immediate or future injury to his person or 
property or the person or property of a rela- 
ative or member of his family or of anyone 
in his company” sufficient intimidation to es- 
tablish robbery. By failing to qualify the 
nature of the property contemplated, the 
article makes a threat to destroy some in- 
consequential item of personal property suf- 
ficient for intimidation in robbery. 

The true test is that the intimidation, be 
it a threatened injury to the victim's prop- 
erty or that of a relative, is of sufficient 
gravity to warrant giving up the property 
demand by the assailant. My proposed 
amendment omits the unnecessary and dan- 
gerous part of the definition of robbery. 

AMENDMENT U 
Arr. 123. Forgery. 

Any person subject to this code who, with 
intent to defraud or injure another— 

(1) falsely makes or alters any writing of 
a public or private nature, which might 
operate to the prejudice of another; or 

(2) passes, utters, offers, issues, or trans- 
fers such a writing as true and genuine, 
knowing it to be so made or altered; 
is guilty of forgery and shall be punished as 
a court martial may direct. 

EXPLANATION 

Forgery: This amendment is proposed by 
General Green in his appearance before the 
committee. His comments were: 

“The definition of this crime as presently 
set forth in article 123 is much too narrow 
insofar as it states that the instrument 
‘would, if genuine, apparently impose a legal 
lability on another or change his legal right 
or liability to his prejudice.’ There is no 
reason for requiring that the instrument 
might operate to the legal, as distinguished 
from other, prejudice of another. False in- 
struments which tend to impair or impede a 
governmental function have been held to be 
subjects of forgery. Head v. Hunter (141 F. 
2d 449, 451). The proposed definition is 
taken from section 22-1401 of the Code of 
the District of Columbia.” 


AMENDMENT V 
Art. 126. Arson. 


Any person subject to this code who will- 
fully and maliciously sets fire to or burns 
any building or structure, movable or im- 
movable, is guilty of simple arson and shall 
be punished as a court martial may direct; 
but if the building is a dwelling or if the life 
of any person in the building or structure 
is put in jeopardy, he is guilty of aggravated 
arson and shall be punished as a court 
martial may direct. 


EXPLANATION 

Article 126. Arson. Paragraph (b) defines 
and denounces simple arson as the malicious 
burning or setting on fire the property of 
another except as provided in subdivision 
(a). Presumably the setting on fire of any 
personal property—no matter how insignifi- 
cant in value—and no matter whether it be 
& shelter, a chair, or a bundle of old news- 
papers would constitute arson. 

This article is much too broad. 

My amendment deletes so much of the 
definition of arson as indicated that the 
crime may be committed by burning any 
kind of property. The definition I suggest 
follows generally that contained in 18 
United States Code 81. 


AMENDMENT W 
ArT. 127. Extortion. 

Any person subject to this code who, ver- 
bally or in writing, threatens to accuse an- 
other of a crime or offense or threatens an 
injury to the person or property of another, 
with intent thereby to obtain anything of 
value or to compel any person to do an act 
against his will, is guilty of extortion and 
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shall be punished as a court martial may 
direct. 
EXPLANATION 


Article 127. Extortion: In proposing this 
amendment, General Green commented: 

“The definition of extortion as presently 
written in Article 127 does not set forth the 
type threats which the law considers of a 
sufficiently grave nature to warrant a con- 
viction of extortion, and does not mention 
intent to make a person do an act against his 
will, which is generally considered to be a 
sufficient intent. See section 22-2305, Dis- 
trict of Columbia Code; Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Laws, chapter 265, section 25, 


AMENDMENT X 
ART. 128. Assault. 


(a) Any person subject to this code who, 
with unlawful force or violence, attempts to 
do bodily harm to another or puts another in 
reasonable fear of immediate bodily harm is 
guilty of assault and shall be punished as a 
court martial may direct. 

(b) Any person subject to this code who, 
intentionally or through culpable negligence, 
unlawfully applies force to the person of 
another by a material agency, mediately or 
immediately, is guilty of assault and battery 
and shall be punished as a court martial may 
direct. 

(c) Any person subject to this code who 
commits an assault with a dangerous weapon 
or other instrument or force likely to produce 
great bodily harm, or commits an assault 
with specific intent to do great bodily harm, 
is guilty of aggravated assault and shall be 
punished as a court martial may direct. 

(d) Any person subject to this code who 
commits an assault with intent to commit 
any felony is guilty of felonious assault and 
shall be punished as a court martial may 
direct. 

EXPLANATION 


Article 128. Assault: The proposed defini- 
tion of assault is taken from paragraph 180k, 
Manual for Courts Martial, 1949. 

Article 125 (b) of the present draft restricts 
assault with intent to do bodily harm (not 
with a dangerous weapon) to cases where 
bodily harm is actually committed. There 
seems to be no warrant for this restriction 
and the proposed amendment follows 18 
United States Code 113 (c). 

The proposed amendment adds felonious 
assaults (assaults with intent to commit any 
felony). Such assaults are denounced in 
18 United States Code 113 (a) and (b). The 
Morgan report states that such assaults were 
intentionally omitted from the code because 
they were actually attempts. This is 
thought not to be the law, for a person can 
assault another (for example, a watchman en 
route to his place of employment) with in- 
tent to commit a felony (for example, a 
housebreaking) without having gone far 
enough with respect to the intended felony 
to constitute an attempt to commit it. 

My amendment also includes a definition 
of assault and battery which I believe to be 
an appropriate offense for inclusion in the 
code. The definition was taken from the 
Manual for Courts Martial. 


AMENDMENT Y 


On page 200, line 12, after the word “any”, 

insert “nonjudicial.” 
EXPLANATION 

Article 140. Delegation by the President: 
In explaining to the Committee on Armed 
Services of the House of Representatives the 
intention of the draftsmen with respect to 
the article, Mr. Larkin stated: 

“I think, despite the authorization the 
President cannot delegate judicial acts, per- 
haps even legislative acts. So it is effective 
only to the extent that it is an administra- 
tive act. 

“I think they have to be studied on a case- 
by-case basis as they come up. 
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“But it was the desire of the Bureau of 
the Budget to provide an appropriate fiex- 
ibility in the future if it appears that it is 
desirable for the President to delegate some 
of his duties under the code” (Hearings on 
H. R. 2498, p. 1260). 

In Runkle v. United States (122 U. S. 543, 
556) the Supreme Court held that the Presi- 
dent could not delegate his judicial function. 
Its reason was clearly stated to be that the 
law under which he acted did not permit such 
delegation. Speaking of a court martial, the 
Supreme Court stated: 

“To give effect to its sentence it must ap- 
pear affirmatively and unequivocally that the 
court was legally constituted; that it had 
jurisdiction; that all statutory regulations 
governing its proceedings had been com- 
plied with. * > * 

“There can be no doubt that the President, 
in the exercise of his Executive power un- 
der the Constitution, may act the 
head of the appropriate executive depart- 
ment. 

“Here, however, the action required of the 
President is judicial in its character, not 
administrative. As Commander in Chief of 
the Army he has been made by law the per- 
son whose duty it is to review the proceed- 
ings of courts martial in cases of this kind.” 

I emphasize that the Supreme Court said 
by law—and not by any inherent constitu- 
tional power—but simply by statute. 

“This implies that he is himself to con- 
sider the proceedings of courts martial in 
eases of this kind. This power he cannot 
delegate. * * * And this because he is 
the person, and the only person, to whom 
has been committed the important judicial 
power of finally determining upon an exami- 
nation of the whole proceedings of a court 
martial, whether an officer * * shall be 
dismissed * * * as punishment for an 
offense with which he has been charged and 
for which he has been tried.” 

Now the proponents implied that if this 
section were construed as applying to judicial 
acts of the President it would be unconsti- 
tutional. I’m not a lawyer but I do not so 
construe the Runkle case. To me it clearly 
implies that if we pass a statute authorizing 
the President to delegate his judicial func- 
tions—that will be the law and we cannot 
complain if he exercises the power by dele- 
gating to anyone he sees fit the power to 
approve or disapprove death sentences. Now 
if we don’t want him to delegate his judicial 
function we had better say so clearly and 
unambiguously right in the statute. Even if 
the proponents were right in their construc- 
tion of the effect of the law I see no reason 
why the Congress should enact a statute of 
doubtful constitutionality and wait for the 
Court to construe it consistently with the 
Constitution and with common sense. 

My amendment effects what Mr. Larkin 
said was intended. 

On page 206, between lines 12 and 13 in- 
sert the following new sections: 


“JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL'S CORPS FOR THE NAVY 


“Sec. 14. (a) There is hereby established 
in the United States Navy a Judge Advocate 
General’s Corps which shall consist of one 
Judge Advocate General with the rank of 
rear admiral, one assistant with the rank of 
rear admiral, three other officers with the 
rank of rear admiral, and an active list com- 
missioned officer strength to be determined 
by the Secretary of the Navy, but such 


strength shall not be less than 1½ percent 


of the authorized active list commissioned 
Officer strength of the United States Navy, 
and in addition warrant officers and enlisted 
men in such numbers as the Secretary of 
the Navy shall determine. 

“(b) (1) Regular Navy officers shall be 
permanently appointed by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, in the Judge Advocate General’s Corps 
of the Navy in the commissioned officer 
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grades of rear admiral, captain, commander, 
lieutenant commander, lieutenant, and lieu- 
tenant (junior grade). The names of com- 
missioned officers of the Judge Advocate 
General’s Corps of the Navy below the grade 
of rear admiral shall be carried on the judge 
advocate’s promotion list. The Judge Advo- 
cate’s promotion list shall be established 
by entering thereon the names of qualified 
officers of the Navy who make application to 
transfer to such corps and whose applica- 
tions are approved by the Secretary of the 
Navy. The names of all such officers shall 
be entered on such list without change in 
their order of precedence on the existing 
promotion list. The authorized numbers in 
each of the several grades in the Judge 
Advocate’s promotion list shall be prescribed 
by the Secretary of the Navy, but the mem- 
bers thus authorized shall not exceed the 
following percentages of the total strength 
authorized for that list: 8 percent in the 
grade of captain, 14 percent in the grade 
of commander, 19 percent in the grade of 
lieutenant commander, 23 percent in the 
grade of lieutenant, and 36 percent in the 
grade of lieutenant (junior grade): Provided, 
That numbers may be authorized for any 
grade in lieu of authorization in higher 
grades: Provided further, That this provi- 
sion shall not operate to require a reduc- 
tion in permanent grade of any officer now 
holding a permanent appointment. 

“(2) Officers whose names are carried on 
the Judge Adyocate’s promotion list of the 
Navy shall be promoted to the several grades 
as now or hereafter prescribed for promotion 
of promotion-list officers generally and the 
authorized numbers in grades below captain 
on such list shall be temporarily increased 
from time to time in order to give effect to 
the promotion system now or hereafter pre- 
scribed by law for promotion-list officers. 

(3) Within the authorized strength of the 
Judge Advocate General’s Corps of the Navy 
additional officers may be appointed by 
transfer of qualified officers of the Navy, or 
by appointment of qualified Reserve naval 
officers or qualified civilian graduates of ac- 
credited law schools, Those originally ap- 
pointed in the Regular Navy in the Judge 
Advocate General’s Corps shall be credited 
with an amount of service for the purpose of 
determining grade, position on promotion 
list, permanent-grade seniority, and eligibil- 
ity for promotion as now or hereafter pre- 
scribed by law. 

„(e) The Judge Advocate General of the 
Navy shall, in addition to such other duties 
as may be prescribed by law, be the legal ad- 
viser of the Secretary of the Navy and of all 
officers and agencies of the Department of 
the Navy; and all members of the Judge Ad- 
vocate General’s Corps shall perform their 
duties under the direction of the Judge Ad- 
vocate General. 

(d) Notwithstanding any other provisions 
of law, the Judge Advocate General, the As- 
sistant Judge Advocate General, and flag offi- 
cers of the Judge Advocate General's Corps of 
the Navy shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, from among officers of the Judge 
Advocate General's Corps of the Navy who 
are recommended for such positions by the 
Secretary of the Navy. Upon the appoint- 
ment of an officer to be the Judge Advocate 
General or Assistant Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral with the rank of rear admiral, he shall at 
the same time if not then holding permanent 
appointment in such grade be appointed a 
permanent rear admiral of the Regular Navy, 


“JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL’S CORPS FOR THE AIR 
FORCE 

“Sec. 15. (a) There is hereby established 
in the Regular Air Force a Judge Advocate 
General's Corps which shall consist of one 
Judge Advocate General with the rank of 
major general, one assistant with the rank 
of major general, three officers with the rank 
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of brigadier general, and an active list com- 
missioned officer strength to be determined 
by the Secretary of the Air Force, but such 
strength shall not be less than 114 percent of 
the authorized active list commissioned of- 
ficer strength of the Regular Air Force, and 
in addition warrant officers and enlisted men 
in such numbers as the Secretary of the Air 
Force shall determine. 

“(b) (1) Regular Air Force officers shall be 
permanently appointed by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, in the Judge Advocate General’s Corps of 
the Air Force in the commissioned cfficer 
grades of major general, brigadier general, 
colonel, lieutenant colonel, major, captain, 
and first lieutenant. The names of commis- 
sioned officers of the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral's Corps of the Air Force below the grade 
of brigadier general shall be carried on the 
Judge Advocate’s promotion list. The Judge 
Advocate’s promotion list shall be established 
by entering thereon the names of qualified 
officers of the Air Force who make application 
to transfer to such corps and whose applica- 
tions are approved by the Secretary of the Air 
Force. The names of all such officers shall be 
entered on such list without change in their 
order of precedence on the existing promo- 
tion list. The authorized numbers in each 
of the several grades in the Judge Advocate's 
promotion list shall be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Air Force, but the numbers 
thus authorized shall not exceed the fol- 
lowing percentages of the total strength au- 
thorized for that list: Eight percent in the 
grade of colonel, 14 percent in the grade of 
lieutenant colonel, 19 percent in the grade 
of major, 23 percent in the grade of captain, 
and 36 percent in the grade of first lieuten- 
ant: Provided, That numbers may be au- 
thorized for any grade in lieu of authoriza- 
tion in higher grades: Provided further, That 
this provision shall not cperate to require a 
reduction in permanent grade of any Officer 
now holding permanent appointment. 

“(2) Officers whose names are carried on 
the Judge Advocate’s promotion list of the 
Air Force shall be promoted to the several 
grades as now or hereafter prescribed for 
promotion of promotion-list officers generally 
and the authorized numbers in grades below 
colonel on such list shall be temporarily in- 
creased from time to time in order to give 
effect to the promotion system now or here- 
after prescribed by law for promotion-list 
Officers. 

“(3) Within the authorized strength of 
the Judge Advocate General's Corps of the 
Air Force additional officers may be appoint- 
ed by transfer of qualified officers of the Air 
Force, or by appointment of qualified Reserve 
Air Force officers or qualified civilian gradu- 
ates of accredited law schools. Those orig- 
inally appointed in the Regular Air Force in 
the Judge Advocate General’s Corps shall be 
credited with an amount of service for the 
purpose of determining grade, position on 
promotion list, permanent-grade seniority, 
and eligibility for promotion as now or here- 
after prescribed by law. 

„(e) The Judge Advocate General of the 
Air Force shall, in addition to such other 
duties as may be prescribed by law, be the 
legal adviser of the Secretary of the Air 
Force and of all officers and agencies of the 
Department of the Air Force; and all mem- 
bers of the Judge Advocate General’s Corps 
of the Air Force shall perform their duties 
under the direction of the Judge Advocate 
General. 

“(d) Notwithstanding any other provisions 
of law, the Judge Advocate General, the As- 
sistant Judge Advocate General, and general 
officers of the Judge Advocate General's Corps 
of the Air Force shall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, from among officers of 
the Judge Advocate General’s Corps who are 
recommended for such positions by the Sec- 
retary of the Air Force. Upon the appoint- 
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ment of an officer to be the Judge Advocate 
General or Assistant Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral with the rank of major general, he shall 
at the same time if not then holding perma- 
nent appointment in such grade be appointed 
a permanent major general of the Regular 
Air Force.” 
AMENDMENT Z 


On page 206, line 14, strike out “14” and 
insert in lieu thereof “15.” 

On page 209, line 9, strike out “15” and 
insert in lieu thereof “16.” 


EXPLANATION 


Amendment Z: This amendment creates a 
separate Judge Advocate General's Corps in 
the Air Force and in the Navy. There is con- 
siderable to be said for the proposition that 
the act of June 25, 1948 “To provide for the 
administration of military justice within the 
United States Air Force, and for other pur- 
poses” incorporated for the Air Force not 
only the Articles of War but also “all other 
laws now in effect relating to the Judge Ad- 
vocate General's Department, the Judge Ad- 
vocate General of the Army, and the admin- 
istration of military justice within the United 
States Army.” Under this statute it may be 
argued that the provisions of the Kem 
amendment relating to a Judge Advocate 
General’s Corps are applicable to the Air 
Force. The Air Force, however, has seen fit 
to pick one part of the Kem amendment and 
disregard others. My amendment would re- 
quire each of the services to operate under 
this feature of the Kem amendments which 
the Congress saw fit to accept last year over 
the emphatic objection of the War Depart- 
ment and the Army. I think the considera- 
tions, pro and con, were aptly stated by the 
Armed Services Committee of the House of 
Representatives on July 22, 1947, in report- 
ing on H. R, 2575, Eightieth Congress, which 
later became law as the Kem amendment: 

From Report No. 1034, House of Representa- 
tives, first session, Eightieth Congress: 

“Should an independent Judge Advocate 
General's Corps, with a separate promotion 
list, be established? 

“The War Department opposes the estab- 
lishment of a separate Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral’s Corps; however, our committee, favors 
such a corps. It is important to note that 
every organizational representative and every 
individual who testified before the commit- 
tee except War Department witnesses, not 
only favored but urged the establishment of 
a separate Judge Advocate General’s Corps 
with a separate promotion list. 

“Under present law command has an 
abnormal and unjustified influence over mil- 
itary justice. In opposing our decision the 
War Department stresses the necessity for 
preserving proper discipline and for giving 
line commanders authority which is com- 
mensurate with their responsibility. We 
fully agree that discipline is of the utmost 
importance and must be preserved; however, 
we feel equally certain that in the adminis- 
tration of military justice there is a point be- 
yond which the considerations of justice are 
paramount to discipline, Under present law 
and under this bill, as amended, command 
has abundant authority to enforce discipline. 
It refers the charges for trial, convenes the 
court, appoints the trial judge advocate, law 
member, and defense counsel who must now 
be qualified personnel of the Judge Advocate 
General’s Department and, after the trial re- 
views the case with full authority to approve 
or disapprove the whole or any part of the 
sentence. 

“We contend that command should ask 
for nothing more in the furtherance of dis- 
cipline. At the conclusion of a trial, under 
the present system, the same officers who 
conducted the case return to the command 
of a line officer who has full authority over 
their efficiency ratings, promotion recom- 
mendations, leaves, and duty assignments. 
These officers, many of whom have families 
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and have chosen the Army for a career, 
would be less than human if they ignored the 
possibilities of such influence. We contend 
that those who are charged with the impar- 
tial administration of military justice must 
have sufficient freedom of judicial determi- 
nation to meet the responsibility. 

“During the course of the lengthy hear- 
ings by the Legal Subcommittee, it became 
apparent that it was the majority desire to 
establish a separate Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral’s Corps with a separate promotion list, 
The Under Secretary of War, Hon. Kenneth 
C. Royall, and Lt. Gen. J. Lawton Collins 
requested the opportunity to be heard in 
opposition to such a provision. Both of these 
witnesses appeared before the subcommittee 
and ably presented the views of command 
Officers in opposition to a Judge Advocate 
General’s Corps. In spite of this testimony 
by these able and respected witnesses, the 
subcommittee was still of the opinion that 
a separate corps should be established. When 
the matter was brought before the full com- 
mittee for final action, the Secretary of War, 
Hon. Robert P. Patterson, and the Chief of 
Staff, Hon. Dwight Eisenhower, requested 
that they be permitted to appear before the 
full committee in opposition to a separate 
Judge Advocate General's Corps. Even 
though the request was unusual and was at 
variance with the established procedure of 
the committee in its consideration of sub- 
committee reports, the request was granted 
and both the Secretary of War and the Chief 
of Staff appeared before the committee and 
voiced their strenuous objections to the cur- 
tailment of the clemency power in the Office 
of the Secretary of War, and the establish- 
ment of a separate Judge Advocate General's 
Corps. As hereinbefore stated, the clemency 
power was restored to the Secretary of War; 
however, the full committee endorsed the 
action of the subcommittee in voting to es- 
tablish a Judge Advocate General's Corps 
with a separate promotion list. 

“The use of the term ‘independent Judge 
Advocate General's Corps’ has been rather 
loose and has resulted in some unfortunate 
and unjustified conclusions. The primary 
mission of every member of the armed forces 
of the United States is the winning of bat- 
tles in wartime and the preparation to win 
them in peacetime. Regardless of their tech- 
nical status in the armed forces, members of 
the Judge Advocate General's Department 
or Corps have that same primary mission and 
we do not intend that it shall be changed. 
Judge Advocate officers are properly members 
of the War Department team and while the 
duties of their assignments are necessarily 
noncombatant in nature, it seems wholly un- 
justified to say, as has been done, that they 
are less interested in the primary mission of 
the Army than any other member of the 
armed forces. 

“It has been said that this is another at- 
tempt to establish special privileges for an- 
other professional group. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. During the entire 
hearings which began on April 18 and were 
not concluded until the latter part of June, 
no member of the subcommittee nor any 
witness who appeared before it gave the 
slightest intimation that he was interested 
in legislating for lawyers as a class. As a 
matter of fact, there is a shortage of qualified 
legal talent in the Army, and ‘it seems in- 
evitable that if we are to attract qualified 
personnel into the Judge Advocate General's 
Department that we must do more than has 
been done heretofore. The Vanderbilt com- 
mittee states that approximately 25,000 law- 
yers applied for duty with the Judge Advocate 
General's Department during the war and it 
remains a fact that a very small percentage 
of these lawyers were accepted. Many law- 
yers preferred not to serve in the Judge Ad- 
vocate General’s Department because of its 
unusual susceptibility to command.“ The 
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evidence was undisputed that many line 
commanders declined to use such legal talent 
as was available to them in matters of mili- 
tary justice and even went so far as to repri- 
mand those lawyers who made an honest at- 
tempt to serve the cause of justice in mili- 
tary trials. Even if a separate Judge Advo- 
cate General’s Corps is established, the Army 
will have great difficulty in obtaining quali- 
fled personnel to staff such a corps. The 
Army will find itself in somewhat the same 
position as it now finds itself with respect 
to doctors. They are in great demand in 
civilian life, and it is certain that the emolu- 
ments of civil practice exceed those offered 
by the Army. Some inducement must be 
offered to retain the qualified officers now on 
duty and to attract qualified graduates of 
our law schools into the service. The pres- 
ent condition does neither, 

“The Secretary and the Chief of Staff have 
criticized a separate promotion list for the 
Judge Advocate General's Corps, stating that 
it is contrary to the basic provisions of H, R. 
3830, the promotion bill, which was recently 
passed by the Armed Services Committee and 
the House. It is admitted that there are 
humps in certain grades in the Judge Advo- 
cate General’s Department; however, any 
objective study of this matter will reveal that 
the same situation exists in other branches 
of the service, particularly the Air Corps. It 
is important to note that it is not mandatory 
that the Secretary of War fill all grades under 
the promotion bill. He may do so at his dis- 
cretion, and it is inconceivable that he would 
take any action in this respect which was not 
uniform throughout the other branches of 
the service. 

“It seems apparent that ‘command’ con- 
siders the Judge Advocate General's Depart- 
ment to be composed of a nonprofessional 
group, whereas we are of the opinion that 
the Judge Advocate’s Department must be a 
professional group, specially trained in order 
that it may properly perform its function. 
We have been reliably informed that approxi- 
mately 90 percent of the field work of the 
Judge Advocate's Department consists of 
matters relating directly to military justice 
and that more than 50 percent of its work 
in Washington is of the same nature. An- 
other considerable function consists of the 
investigation and adjustment of claims. It 
can hardly be expected that unqualified per- 
sonnel can handle these assignments. If 
they could, this subject would not be before 
us today. 

“The Secretary states that the creation of 
a separate corps of the Judge Advocate's will 
not decrease the load on combat officers. We 
think that the creation of a separate corps 
would inevitably result in lessening the bur- 
den on combat officers. It is an indisputable 
fact that throughout the war the trial judge 
advocates, law members, and defense counsel, 
in addition to officers who investigated 
claims, were largely drawn from officers of 
the line. This resulted in those officers havy- 
ing a dual function and the testimony before 
our committee made it very apparent that 
the added function of military justice and 
claims was held to be of secondary impor- 
tance, 

“It is difficult to determine the costs which 
would be incurred by the enactment of this 
legislation. The War Department has esti- 
mated that the enactment of H. R. 2575 
would require a total of 937 officers and a 
comparable number of enlisted men, at a 
cost of $3,200,000. Since the War Depart- 
ment endorses this bill, it is assumed that, 
if enacted, adequate qualified personnel will 
be provided as rapidly as they become avail- 
able. Our amendment proposes a corps of 
750 officers, and warrant officers and enlisted 
men in such numbers as the Secretary of War 
may determine. In any event we are of the 
opinion that the establishment of a separate 
Judge Advocate General's Corps would cost 
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no more than the enactment of the original 
provisions of H. R. 2575. 

“We are now on the threshold either of 
universal military training or of the mainte- 
nance of a professional army at least five 
times larger than that maintained before the 
last war. The future Army, no matter how it 
may be raised, will be composed of the 
physically fit youth of the country. The 
first contact with any judicial system for 
the overwhelming majority of these young 
men will be their experience with the ad- 
ministration of military justice. We believe 
that it is our duty, so far as lies within our 
power, to see that the system to which they 
are exposed is reasonably designed to achieve 
justice. The system now in effect cannot 
guarantee the desired result. 

“Except for the committee amendment 
relative to the establishment of a Judge 
Advocate General's Corps with a separate pro- 
motion list, the War Department favors the 
enactment of this legislation as is evidenced 
by the letter from the Secretary of War which 
is hereto attached and made a part of this 
report. The Armed Services Committee 
favors the enactment of the proposed legisla- 
tion, as amended.” 

The reasons advanced in 1947 with respect 
to the Army are equally applicable today to 
the other services. 

Amendment A is a composite of amend- 
ments B to Z in the form of a complete sub- 
stitute bill. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States submitting the nomi- 
nation of Oscar M. Jonas, of Milwaukee, 
Wis., to be collector of internal revenue 
for the District of Wisconsin, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no reports of committees, the nomina- 
tions on the calendar will be stated. 


UNITED NATIONS 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Lewis Clark, of Alabama, to be repre- 
sentative of the United States of Amer- 
ica on the United Nations Advisory Coun- 
cil for Libya. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Mrs. Olive Remington Goldman, of 
Illinois, to be representative of the 
United States of America on the Com- 
mission on the Status of Women of the 
Economic and Social Council. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Ely E. Palmer to be representative of 
the United States of America on the 
Conciliation Commission for Palestine. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Jefferson Patterson to be representa- 
tive of the United States of America on 
the Special Balkan Committee estab- 
lished October 21, 1947. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


1950 


UNITED STATES ADVISORY COMMISSION 
ON INFORMATION 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Mark A. May to be a member for a 
3-year term. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Justin Miller to be a member for a 
3-year term. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of H. Merle Cochran to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to the 
Republic of the United States of 
Indonesia. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Avra M. Warren, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to 
Pakistan. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of George V. Allen to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to 
Yugoslavia. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
Jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of Ministers in the 
diplomatic service. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I move 
that the nominations of Ministers and 
routine appointments in the diplomatic 
service be confirmed en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations are confirmed 
en bloc. Without objection, the Presi- 
dent will be immediately notified of the 
confirmation in each case. 

That completes the calendar. 


RECESS 


Mr. LUCAS. As in legislative session, 
I move that the Senate stand in recess 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 43 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Thursday, 
February 2, 1950, at 12 o’clock noon. 


NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate February 1 (legislative day of 
January 4), 1950: 

COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE 

Oscar M. Jonas, of Milwaukee, Wis., to be 
collector of internal revenue for the district 
of Wisconsin, to fill an existing vacancy, 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate February 1 (legislative day 
of January 4), 1950: 

UNITED NATIONS 

Lewis Clark to be the representative of 
the United States of America on the United 
Nations Advisory Council for Libya, 

Mrs. Olive Remington Goldman to be the 
representative of the United States of Amer- 
ica on the Commission on the Status of 
Women of the Economic and Social Council 
for a term of 3 years. 

Ely E. Palmer to be the representative of 
the United States of America on the Con- 
ciliation Commission for Palestine, 
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Jefferson Patterson to be the represent- 
ative of the United States of America on 
the Special Balkan Committee established 
by the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions October 21, 1947. 


UNITED STATES ADVISORY COMMISSION ON 
INFORMATION 

Mark A. May to be a member of the United 
States Advisory Commission on Information, 
for a term of 3 years expiring January 27, 
1953, and until his successor has been ap- 
pointed and qualified, 

Justin Miller to ke a member of the United 
States Advisory Commission on Informa- 
tion, for a term of 3 years expiring January 
27, 1953, and until his successor has been 
appointed and qualified. 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


H. Merle Cochran to be Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to the Republic of 
the United States of Indonesia. 

Avra M. Warren to be Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Pakistan. 

George V. Allen to be Ambassador Extracr- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Yugoslavia. 

Gerald A. Drew to be Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to the Hashemite Kingdom 
of the Jordan. 

John M. Cabot to be Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Finland. 


TO BE CONSULS GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA 
Glenn A. Abbey 
Charles S. Reed 2d 
Edmund A. Gullion 


TO BE CONSULS OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA 

Weldon Litsey Fred M. Wren 

Leslie Albion Squires Edward W. Mill 

Richard A. Poole Frederick T. Merrill 

Randolph Roberts Thomas C. M. Robin- 


Antonio Certosimo son 
Harold E. Hall Joseph E. Wieden- 
Robert W. Harding mayer 


Harris R. Hungerford R. Clyde Larkin 
Richard E. Kleinhans Thomas G. Murdock 
Hyman Bloom Wilson E, Sweeney 
William Kane Robert E. Ward, Jr. 
TO BE A VICE CONSUL OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA 
Miss Nancy H. MacLennan 
TO BE SECRETARIES IN THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
Richard H. Sanger Woodbury Willoughby 
C. Edward Wells Murray M. Wise 
Eugene H. Clay H. Gerald Smith 
TO BE A CONSUL AND A SECRETARY IN THE DIPLO- 
MATIC SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA 


Angier Biddle Duke 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 1, 1950 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain-elect, Rev. Bernard 
Braskamp, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou who hast revealed Thyself as 
a prayer-hearing and prayer-answering 
God, we humbly beseech Thee to teach 
us how to pray, 

Grant that daily we may enter into 
intimate communion with the God of 
all grace whose wisdom never errs 
whose strength never fails, 
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Make us sensitive and responsive to 
the leading of Thy spirit in our high vo- 
cation of finding the way of blessedness 
and peace for our own beloved country 
and all mankind, 

Inspire us with such integrity of char- 
acter and conduct that we may stand 
before Thee and our fellow men, un- 
afraid and unashamed, 

In Christ’s name we pray. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


CHAPLAIN OF THE HOUSE 


The Reverend Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., Chaplain-elect, presented himself 
at the bar of the House and took the 
oath of office. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr, Speaker, 
I make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present, 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


[Roll No. 27] 
Baring Hall, Plumley 
Bennett, Mich. Leonard W. Potter 
Bland Hart Price 
Bonner Hobbs Redden 
Bosone Huber Reed, N. Y. 
Brown, Ga. Jennings Sabath 
Bulwinkle Kean Sadowski 
Burke Kearns Shafer 
Canfield Kennedy Smith, Kans, 
Chiperfield McDonough Smith, Ohio 
Christopher Martin, Mass. Stockman 
Coudert Mason Velde 
Curtis Meyer Vursell 
Davies, N. Y. Miller, Md. Wadsworth 
Dawson Monroney Walsh 
Dondero Morrison White, Idaho 
Engel, Mich. Moulder Wigglesworth 
Engle, Calif. Murphy Wood 
Fellows Pfeifer, Woodruff 
Gary Joseph L. 
Gilmer Phillips, Calif. 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call, 372 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 

CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, a 
point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
this is Calendar Wednesday. I make a 
point of order against the transaction 
of any business except the call of the 
committees. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman ob- 
jects to any extension of remarks or any 
other business except the call of the 
committees. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that Calendar Wednesday be dispensed 
with. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. On this particu- 
lar motion a two-thirds vote is necessary, 
is it not? 

The SPEAKER. That is correct. 
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The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. WILLIAMS) 
there were—ayes 28, noes 138. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 
{After counting.] Two hundred and one 
Members are present, not a quorum. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 104, nays 272, not voting 55, 
as follows: ‘ 

[Roll No. 28] 


YEAS—104 
Abbitt Fugate Poage 
Abernethy Gathings Preston 
Albert Gore Priest 
Allen, La Gossett Rains 
Andrews Grant Rankin 
Barden Gregory Regan 
Bates Hardy Rich 
Battle Hare Richards 
Beckworth Harris Rivers 
Bennett, Fla. Harrison Rogers, Fla. 
Bentsen Hays, Ark. Sikes 
Boggs, La. Herlong Sims 
Bonner offman, Mich. Smathers 
Boykin Jennings Smith, Va. 
Brooks Jones, Ala, Stanley 
Bryson Jones, Mo. Sutton 
Burleson Jones, N. O. Taber 
Burton err Tackett 
Camp Kilburn ‘Teague 
Cannon Kilday Thomas 
Carlyle am Thompson 
Chelf Larcade Thornberry 
Colmer Lucas Trimble 
Cooley Lyle Vinson 
Cooper McMillan, S. C. Wheeler 
Cox Mahon Whitaker 
Davis, Ga Miles Whitten 
Davis, Tenn. Mills Whittington 
DeGraffenried Murray, Tenn. Will 
Doughton Nicholson Willis 
Elliott Norrell Wilson, Tex. 
Evins Pace 
Fernandez Passman Wood 
Fisher Peterson Worley 
Frazier Pickett 
NAYS—272 
Addonizio Clemente Goodwin 
Allen, Calif. Clevenger Gordon 
Allen, Il. Cole, Kans. Gorski 
Andersen, Cole, N. Y. Graham 
H. Carl Combs Granahan 
Anderson, Calif.Corbett Granger 
Angell tton Green 
Arends Crawford Gross 
Aspinall Crosser Gwinn 
Auchincloss Cunningham Hagen 
Bailey e Hale 
Barrett, Pa Davenport Hall 
Barrett, Wyo. Davies, N. Y. Edwin Arthur 
Davis, Wis. $ 
Biemiller Deane Leonard W. 
Bishop Delaney Halleck 
Blackney Denton Hand 
Blatnik D'Ewart Harden 
j Dingell Harvey 
Dollinger Havenner 
Bolton, Md Dolliver Hays, Ohio 
Bolton, Ohio Donohue 
B Douglas Heffernan 
Breen Doyle Heller 
Brehm Dur Herter 
Brown, Ohio Eaton Heselton 
Bu Eberharter Hill 
Buckley, III Ellsworth Hinshaw 
Buckley, N. Y. Elston Hoeven 
B Engle, Calif. , 
Burke Fallon Holifield 
Burnside Feighan Holmes 
Byrnes, Wis. Fenton Hope 
Fogarty Horan 
Carroll Forand Howell 
Case, N. J. Ford Hull 
Case, S. Dak. Fulton Irving 
Cavalcante Furcolo Jackson, Calif. 
Chesney Gamble Jackson, Wash. 
Chiperfield Garmatz Jaco! 
Christopher Gavin James 
Chudoff Gilette Javits 
Church Golden Jenison 
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Jenkins Michener St. George 
Jensen Miller, Calif. born 
Johnson Miller, Nebr. Saylor 
Jonas tchell Scott, Hardie 
Judd Morgan tt, 
Karst Morris Hugh D., Jr. 
Karsten Morton Scrivner 
Kearney Moulder Scudder 
Keating Multer Secrest 
Kee Murdock Shelley 
Keefe Murray, Wis. Shep 
Kelley, Pa Nelson Simpson, III 
Kelly, N. Y. Nixon Simpson, Pa 
King Noland Smith, Kans, 
Kirwan Norblad Smith, Wis. 
Klein Norton Spence 
O’Brien, II Staggers 
Kunkel O'Brien, Mich. Steed 
e 0 a, III. Stefan 
Latham O’Konski Sullivan 
LeCompte ONeill e 
LeFevre O'Sullivan Tauriello 
Lemke O'Toole Taylor 
Patman Tollefson 
Lichtenwalter Patten we 
d Patterson Underwood 
Linehan Perkins Van Zandt 
Lodge Pfeiffer, Velde 
Lovre William L. Vorys 
Lynch Philbin Vursell 
McCarthy Phillips, Calif. Wagner 
McConnell Phillips, Tenn. Walter 
McCormack Polk Weichel 
McCulloch Poulson Welch 
McGrath Powell Werdel 
McGregor Price White, Calif, 
McGutre Quinn Wickersham 
McKinnon Rabaut Wier 
McMillen, Ill. Ramsay Wigglesworth 
McSweeney Reed, III. Wilson, Ind. 
Mack, III. Reed, N. Y. Wilson, Okia. 
Mack, Wash. Withrow 
Madden Rhodes Wolcott 
Magee Ribicoff Wolverton 
Rlehlman Woodhouse 
Marcantonio Rodino Yates 
Marsalis Rogers, Mass. Young 
Marshall Rooney Zablocki 
Martin, Iowa Roosevelt 
Merrow Sadlak 
NOT VOTING—55 
Andresen, Flood Murphy 
August H. Gary O'Hara, Minn, 
g Gilmer Pfeifer, 
Bennett, Mich. Joseph L. 
Bland Hébert Plumley 
Bosone Hobbs Potter 
Brown, Ga. Huber Redden 
Bulwinkle Kean Sabath 
Byrne, N. Y Kearns Sadowski 
Canfield Kennedy Sasscer 
Celler Keogh Shafer 
Chatham McDonough rt. 
Coudert Macy Smith, Ohio 
Crook Martin, Mass. Stigler 
Curtis n Stockman 
Dawson Meyer Wadsworth 
Dondero Miller, Md Walsh 
Engel, Mich, Monroney White, Idaho 
Fellows Morrison W 


So (two-thirds not having voted in 
favor thereof) the motion was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Brown of Georgia and Mr. Morrison for, 
with Mr. Canfield against. 

Mr. Hobbs and Mr. Gilmer for, with Mr. 
Kean against. 

Mr. Bland and Mr. Gary for, with Mr. 
Huber against. 

Mr. Redden and Mr. Bulwinkle for, with 
Mr. Murphy against. 

Mr. Chatham and Mr. Meyer for, with Mr. 
Celler against. 


General pairs until further notice: 


Mr. Hart with Mr. Martin of Massachusetts, 
Mr. Sasscer with Mr. Wadsworth, 

Mr. Kennedy with Mr. Woodruff. 

Mr. Crook with Mr. Miller of Maryland. 
Mrs. Bosone with Mr. Macy. 

Mr. Joseph L. Pfeifer with Mr. Kearns. 
Mr. Sabath with Mr. Dondero. 

Mr. Walsh with Mr. Bennett of Michigan, 
Mr. Sadowski with Mr. Coudert. 

Mr. White of Idaho with Mr. Potter. 

Mr. Monroney with Mr. Short. 
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Mr. Flood with Mr. Engel of Michigan. 

Mr. Dawson with Mr. Stockman, 

Mr. Byrne of New York with Mr. August H, 
Andresen. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. This is Calendar 
Wednesday. The Clerk will call the com- 
mittees. 

Mr. SPENCE (when the Committee on 
Banking and Currency was called). Mr. 
Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 6743) to 
amend the Federal Home Loan Bank Act, 
as amended, and title IV of the National 
Housing Act, as amended, and for other 


purposes. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The SPEAKER. This bill is on the 
Union Calendar. 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill H. R. 6743, with Mr. 
TRIMBLE in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the first reading of the bill will be dis- 
pensed with. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, 
I object to dispensing with the first read- 
ing of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Act, as amended, is amended by 
adding the following new section after sec- 
tion 5 thereof: 

“Sec. 5A. No member of a Federal home 
loan bank shall make or purchase any loan 
at any time when its cash and obligations 
of the United States are not equal to such 
amount as the Home Loan Bank Board shall 
by regulations prescribe: Provided, That 
such amount shall not be less than 6 per- 
cent or more than 15 percent of the obliga- 
tion of the member on withdrawable ac- 
counts or, in the case of any member insur- 
ance company, such other base as the Board 
may determine to be comparable. The Board 
is authorized in said regulations to prescribe 
from time to time different amounts, within 
the limitations hereinbefore specified, for 
different classes of member institutions, and 
for such purposes the Board is authorized 
to classify such members according to type 
of institution, size, location, rate of with- 
drawals, or such other basis or bases of 
differentiation as the Board may deem to be 
reasonably necessary or appropriate for ef- 
fectuating the purposes hereof. Failure to 
comply with the provisions hereof shall con- 
stitute ground for removal from member- 
ship. This section shall be effective 6 
months after the date of its enactment,” 

Sec. 2. Section 6 of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Act, as amended, is amended by the 
addition of the following new subsection: 

“(1) Within 1 year after the enactment of 
this amendment, each member of each Fed- 
eral home loan bank shall acquire and hold 
and thereafter maintain its stock holding 
in an amount equal to at least 2 percent of 
the aggregate of the unpaid principal of such 
member’s home mortgage loans, home-pur- 
chase contracts, and similar obligations, but 
not less than $500. Such stock in excess of 
the amount hereby required may be pur- 
chased from time to time by members and 
may be retired from time to time as hereto- 
fore. One year after the enactment of this 
amendment, each Federal home loan bank 
shall retire and pay off at par an amount 
of its stock held by the Secretary of 
Treasury equivalent to the amount of its 
stock held by its members in excess of the 
amount required to be held by them by the 
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first two sentences of subsection (c) of this 
section immediately prior to the enactment 
of this amendment and annually thereafter 
each Federal home loan bank shall retire 
an amount of such Government stock equiv- 
alent to 50 percent of the net increase of 
its stock held by members since the last 
previous retirement: Provided, That none of 
such Government capital shall at any time 
be retired so as to reduce the aggregate cap- 
ital stock, reserves, surplus, and undivided 
profits of the Federal home loan banks to 
less than $200,000,000: Provided further, 
That notwithstanding any provision of this 
subsection, nothing in this subsection shall 
limit or affect the operation of subsection 
(g) of this section.” 

Sec. 3. Subsection (g) of section 11 of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Act, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(g) Each Federal home loan bank shall 
at all times have at least an amount equal 
to the current deposits received from its 
members invested in (1) obligations of the 
United States, (2) deposits in banks or trust 
companies, (3) advances with a maturity of 
not to exceed 1 year which are made to mem- 
bers or nonmember borrowers, upon such 
terms and conditions as the Board may pre- 
scribe, and (4) advances with a maturity 
of not to exceed 1 year which are made to 
members or nonmember borrowers whose 
creditor liabilities (not including advances 
from the Federal home loan bank) do not 
exceed 5 percent of their net assets, and 
which may be made without the security of 
home mortgages or other security, upon such 
terms and conditions as the Board may pre- 
scribe.” 

Sec. 4. Section 11 of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Act, as amended, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsections: 

„) The Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized in his discretion to purchase any 
obligations issued pursuant to this section, 
as heretofore, now, or hereafter in force and 
for such purpose the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is authorized to use as a public-debt 
transaction the proceeds of the sale of any 
securities hereafter issued under the Second 
Liberty Bond Act, as now or hereafter in 
force, and the purposes for which securities 
may be issued under the Second Liberty 
Bond Act, as now or hereafter in force, are 
extended to include such purchases. The 
Secretary of the Treasury may, at any time, 
sell, upon such terms and conditions and 
at such price or prices as he shall determine, 
any of the obligations acquired by him under 
this subsection. All redemptions, purchases, 
and sales by the Secretary of the Treasury 
of such obligations under this subsection 
shall be treated as public-debt transactions 
of the United States. The Secretary of the 
Treasury shall not at any time purchase any 
obligations under this subsection if such 
purchase would increase the aggregate prin- 
cipal amount of his then outstanding hold- 
ings of such obligations under this subsec- 
tion to an amount greater than $1,000,000,- 
000. Each purchase of obligations by the 
Secretary of the Treasury under this subsec- 
tion shall be upon such terms and condi- 
tions as to yield a return at a rate deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Treasury, tak- 
ing into consideration the current average 
rate on outstanding marketable obligations 
of the United States as of the last day of 
the month preceding the making of such 
purchase.” 

%) Notwithstanding the prcvisions of the 
first sentence of section 202 of the Govern- 
ment Corporation Control Act, audits by the 
General Accounting Office of the financial 
transactions of a Federal home loan bank 
shall not be limited to periods during which 
Government capital has been invested there- 
in. The provisions of the first sentence of 
subsection (d) of section 303 of the Gov- 
ernment Corporation Control Act shall not 
Apply to any Federal home-loan bank,” 
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Sec. 5. Section 402 of the National Housing 
Act, as amended, is amended by the addition 
of the following new subsection: 

“(h) After the effective date of this sub- 
section the Corporation is authorized and 
directed to pay off and retire annually at par 
an amount of its capital stock equal to 50 
percent of its net income for the fiscal year, 
unless the Home Loan Bank Board by resolu- 
tion shall determine that a smaller amount 
shall be retired. Such payments shall be 
made promptly after the end of each fiscal 
year (beginning with the first fiscal year 
which begins after the date of enactment 
of this subsection) until the entire capital 
stock is retired. In lieu of any and all un- 
paid dividends, whether for any present, 
past, or future period, on its capital stock, 
all of which dividends are hereby waived, the 
Corporation shall pay to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, promptly after the end of each 
fiscal year (beginning with the first fiscal 
year which begins after the date of enact- 
ment of this -subsection) a return on the 
average amount, at par, of its capital stock 
outstanding during such fiscal year at a 
rate determined by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, taking into consideration the cur- 
rent average rate on outstanding marketable 
obligations of the United States as of the 
last day of the sixth month of such fiscal 
year. The retirement of such capital stock 
shall not affect the applicability to said 
Corporation of the Government Corporation 
Control Act, as amended.” 

Sec. 6. Section 402 of the National Hous- 
ing Act, as amended, is amended by the 
addition of the following new subsection: 

“(i) The Corporation is authorized to bor- 
row from the Treasury, and the Secretary 
of the Treasury is authorized and directed 
to loan to the Corporation on such terms as 
may be fixed by the Corporation and the 
Secretary, such funds as in the judgment of 
the Home Loan Bank Board are from time 
to time required for insurance purposes, not 
exceeding in the aggregate $750,000,000 out- 
standing at any one time, and the Corpora- 
tion hereafter shall not exercise its borrow- 
ing power under the first sentence of subsec- 
tion (d) of this section for the purpose of 
borrowing money from any other source: 
Provided, That each such loan shall bear in- 
terest at a rate determined by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, taking into consideration 
the current average rate on outstanding 
marketable obligations of the United States 
as of the last day of the month preceding 
the making of such loan: Provided further, 
That nothing in this subsection shall pre- 
vent the Corporation from issuing deben- 
tures in accordance with the provisions of 
subsection (b) of section 405. For the pur- 
poses of this subsection the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized to use as a public- 
debt transaction the proceeds of the sale of 
any securities hereafter issued undef the 
Second Liberty Bond Act, as now or here- 
after in force, and the purposes for which 
securities may be issued under the Second 
Liberty Bond Act, as now or hereafter in 
force, are hereby extended to include such 
loans. Any such loan shall be used by the 
Corporation solely in carrying out its func- 
tions with respect to such insurance. All 
loans and repayments under this subsection 
shall be treated as public-debt transactions 
of the United States,” 

Sec. 7. Subsection (a) of section 404 of 
the National Housing Act, as amended, is 
amended by striking out “one-eighth” where 
it appears therein and inserting in lieu 
thereof “one-twelfth.” 

Sec. 8. Subsection (b) of section 404 of 
the National Housing Act, as amended, is 
repealed and stricken out. 

Sec. 9. Subsection (e) of section 404 of 
the National Housing Act, as amended, is 
redesignated subsection (b) and amended 
to read as follows: 
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“(b) If an insured institution has paid a 
premium at a rate in excess of one-twelfth 
of 1 percent of the total amount of the ac- 
counts of its insured members and its credi- 
tor obligations for any period of time after 
June 30, 1949, it shall receive a credit upon 
its future premiums in an amount equal to 
the excess premium so paid for the period 
beyond such date.” 


The CHAIRMAN, Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Spence] 
is recognized for 1 hour and the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Wotcort] for 
1 hour. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, it gives me sincere 
pleasure to say a few words in behalf of 
this bill. It is a highly meritorious bill 
and I hope its virtues will not be clouded 
or its passage imperiled by collateral 
issues. The savings and loan associa- 
tions and the building and loan associa- 
tions are fine American institutions. 
They are as American in spirit as the 
dome of this Capitol or the Declaration 
of Independence. For years they have 
served a most useful purpose in making 
this land of ours a land of home owners. 
Nothing brings greater strength to our 
Government—nothing so stabilizes our 
economy, as the home. If you are going 
to fight subversive or sinister influences, 
the most effective way to fight them is to 
see that the American people are home 
owners. The savings and loan associa- 
tions have, to a great extent, accom- 
plished that purpose. The district 
represent is largely a land of individu: 
home owners. I believe the savings and 
loan associations are more entitled to 
that credit than any other agency or 
influence. It is a fine way for a man who 
does not have the ready cash to buy a 
home. These institutions are managed 
by men who usually seek no profit, and 
often they have no salaries. They are 
local institutions that have a local pride 
and a civic interest. They are more than 
financial institutions, in a sense. They 
are social institutions. The people come 
in once a week to pay their dues, and 
sit around the table with the directors 
and talk over their problems. It is a 
safe way to build a home, too, because the 
building and loan associations will see 
that the man puts his house on the lot 
he owns, and see that it is surveyed. 
They will see that the main contractor 
will have paid his bills and that he has 
paid the subcontractors, the material 
men, and mechanics in order that they 
may have no liens upon the property. 

So I say that nothing we could do to 
strengthen our Government and its in- 
stitutions could be more effectively done 
than to encourage such institutions as 
these. 

About $14,000,000,000 of the people's 
money is invested in homes through 
these institutions at the present time. 
The depositing members’ money is 
loaned to those who desire to build 
homes, They encourage thrift and fru- 
gality, and they encourage all the vir- 
tues that accompany them—home own- 
ership, and thrift, and the things that 
go with it, that make our people strong. 

So I say, when you help the savings 
and loan associations, you are helping 
our Government. The savings and loan 
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associations for a long time have been 
paying substantially more than the 
banks for insurance in the Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Insurance Corporation. 
They have been paying one-eighth of 1 
percent, while the banks have been pay- 
ing one-twelfth of 1 percent for insur- 
ance to the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation. The banks say they have 
a diversity of investments, which makes 
them strong, but the savings and loan 
associations have the very best of all in- 
vestments, the security of a mortgage 
on a man’s home, which involves the 
height of real credit and great moral re- 
sponsibility. So I say that the savings 
and loan associations should have their 
premiums reduced for insurance to at 
least one-twelfth of 1 percent, as pro- 
vided in this bill, the same as the banks 
now pay. 

Three times we have passed a bill in 
this House providing for that purpose. 
The last bill was reported by the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency unani- 
mously, and was passed by the House 
under unanimous consent and is now in 
the Senate. That provision is again in- 
corporated in this bill, because once be- 
fore a provision for a reduction in the 
premium wes passed by both the Senate 
and the House and presented to the 


President, and it sustained a pocket veto. 


While there was no veto message, I 
understand it was vetoed because no pro- 
vision was made for the retirement of 
the stock of the Federal home-loan banks 
owned by the Government, and the re- 
tirement of the Government-owned stock 
in the Federal Savings and Loan Insur- 
ance Corporation. Provision for the re- 
tirement of that stock is made in this bill, 
and I am confident that if this bill passes 
it will receive the approval of the Presi- 
dent, and that this much-needed and 
deserved reduction in the premiums of 
the savings and loan associations will 
become a reality. 

With the amendments in this bill we 
have also provided a financial system 
for these worthy institutions very similar 
to the Federal Reserve System which has 
been provided for the commercial banks 
of the United States. The Federal home- 
loan banks are a reservoir of liquid re- 
sources and credit for these institutions. 
We have provided in this bill a Govern- 
ment support for the Federal home-loan 
banks of $1,000,000,000 by which their 
securities can be purchased by the 
Treasury of the United States up to that 
amount, thus furnishing a liquidity to 
these institutions that will strengthen 
them in times of emergencies. There is 
also in the bill a provision requiring the 
maintenance of a certain percentage of 
liquidity by the savings and loan asso- 
ciations under the supervision of the 
Home Loan Bank Board. It is the same 
provision made in the Federal Reserve 
Act with reference to time deposits in the 
commercial banks. The Federal Reserve 
Act provides for a liquidity reserve on 
time deposits of a minimum of 3 percent 
and a maximum of 6 percent. This bill 
originally provided for the liquidity of 
savings and loan associations under the 
discretion of the Home Loan Bank Board 
of a 5-percent minimum and 15-percent 
maximum. We have reduced that re- 
quirement to 4-percent minimum and 
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8-percent maximum, which we believe is 
ample to maintain the liquidity to permit 
the depositor when he needs his funds to 
withdraw them in reasonable time. It 
will give a stability to these institutions 
which they otherwise have not had. It 
is true that the average liquidity of the 
savings and lcan associations throughout 
the United States is now about 19 percent, 
but there is a wide variation in the 
liquidity, there is no uniformity, and un- 
der the rulings of the Federal home-loan 
bank a level of liquidity may be main- 
tained for all these institutions that will 
permit withdrawing members to obtain 
their money in a reasonable time. 

There is also incorporated in this bill 
a provision that the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation may borrow 
from the Treasury in time of need $750,- 
000,000; this, together with a little over 
$200,000,000 which they now have, will 
make a backlog of $1,000,000,000 which 
will give them a stability they otherwise 
have not had, and which will have a 
psychological effect upon the share- 
holders just as the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation has had upon 
depositors in banks. 

We think that when you have passed 
this act you will have brought to these 
institutions a stability, and will have 
strengthened them and will have better 
equipped them to continue the useful 
services that they are now furnishing and 
will continue to furnish to the American 
people. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. TABER. I have just had an op- 
portunity to casually look this bill over 
and from my observation of it there 
seems to be a billion dollars made avail- 
able to these institutions according to 
page 5 and $750,000,000 according to 
page 7, a total of $1,750,000,000. 

Mr.SPENCE. It would provide Treas- 
ury support for these institutions in case 
of an emergency. 

Mr. TABER. Are they having any 
trouble in taking care of legitimate de- 
mands upon them at this time? 

Mr. SPENCE. It is very much analo- 
gous to the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation. They have a billion dollars 
surplus now that they can use. They also 
have a borrowing authority from the 
Treasury of $3,000,000,000 if they should 
use it. Maybe they will never use it. 
These people may never use it. But it 
gives a security to them, it has a psycho- 
logical effect, that I think will be very 
beneficial. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. {After counting.] Seventy 
Members are present, not a quorum, 
The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


[Roll No. 29] 
Anderson, Calif. Bulwinkle Celler 
Bennett, Mich, Burdick Chatham 
Bland Byrne, N. Y. Chesney 
Blatnik Canfield Cooley 
Bozore Cannon Coudert 
Brown, Ga. Carroll Crook 
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Crosser Marshall Redden 
Curtis Martin, Mass. Reed, N.Y. 
Dawson Mason „Sabath 
Dondero Meyer Sadowski 
Engel, Mich. Miller, Md. Shafer 
Engle, Calif. Monroney Short 
Gary Morrison Smith, Ohio 
Gilmer Morton Stigler 
Gore Moulder Stockman 
Hobbs Murdock Teague 
Huber Murphy Vinson 
Jackson, Calif. Pace Wadsworth 

ean Pfeifer, Walsh 
Lesinski Joseph L. White, Idaho 
Lynch Plumley Wier 
McDonough Potter Woodruff 
Macy Poulson 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. TRIMBLE, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 6743) to amend the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Act, as amended, and title 
Iv of the National Housing Act, as 
amended, and for other purposes, and 
finding itself without a quorum, he had 
directed the roll to be called, when 364 
Members responded to their names, a 
quorum, and he submitted herewith the 
names of the absentees to be spread upon 
the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 9 minutes to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. KEEFE]. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, the legis- 
lation before the Committee this after- 
noon relates to certain operations of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank System and 
the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation. As one who has been 
actively identified with the building and 
loan business in my State for more than 
25 years and is reasonably familiar with 
the activities of the building and loan 
associations, I want to say that. I am 
wholeheartedly in support of the general 
objectives contained in this piece of 
legislation. 

Those of you who were not present to 
hear the splendid exposition of this bill 
made by the chairman of the commit- 
tee, who, without notes or memoranda, 
made one of the finest expositions of 
this bill that could possible be made, 
missed a real treat. The chairman of 
the committee voiced some very homely 
American sentiment with respect to 
home ownership in this country and did 
it in a magnificent manner. Because I 
was impressed by the statement of the 
distinguished chairman of this commit- 
tee, I deemed it advantageous at this 
time to call his attention and the atten- 
tion of the other Members of Congress 
to the fact that perhaps some of the 
administrative and executive agencies 
of the Government do not share his 
ideas as to the virtues of home owner- 
ship. 

As proof of that situation I call your 
attention to the fact that one of the 
most widely read pieces of literature dis- 
tributed by the Government is a publica- 
tion known as Your Child From Six to 
Twelve, which is one of the infant-care 
series published by the Children’s Bu- 
reau of the Federal Security Agency. It 
has a very wide circulation throughout 
the entire country. Most of you have 
perhaps sent that pamphlet out to your 
constituents, but I doubt if very many 
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Members of Congress have taken it upon 
themselves to read it meticulously to see 
what is in it. I confess that up to a 
short time ago I fell in that category 
myself. But I read this thing last fall 
carefully and I was simply amazed at the 
subtle propaganda contained in this doc- 
ument that finds its way into most of 
the family homes of America. 

Let me call your attention to just one 
paragraph in this pamphlet which re- 
lates directly to the speech made by the 
chairman of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency this afternoon. The 
writer starts out with the statement: 

Each kind of society builds a whole set of 
rules that are considered important enough 
to be taught children at their mother's knee. 
Many of these ways of life are second na- 
ture to us. Children grasp and follow most 
of them without any special training. We 
are not always conscious of our role as in- 
terpreters of what is good in our way of life 
and what is worth passing on. If certain 
practices are accepted in our community we 
assume sometimes without judging or weigh- 
ing them that they are a full part of our 
culture. We drive on the right-hand side 
of the road without stopping to think 
whether there is any good reason for it. 
Many people set their hearts on owning a 
home, although home owning has ceased to 
be the sign of a stable family that it once 
was. There is a lot to be said for the heri- 
tage of a family, a region or a country’s tra- 
ditions that grew up long ago were reason- 
ably original, but when we cling to them 
long after conditions have changed, they 
may hinder further progress and adjust- 
ment. 


Then without quoting further, may I 
say that this book which is here for 
everybody to read, contains a long state- 
ment indicating that due to the progress 
of this country, the old idea of home 
ownership is a relic of the horse-and- 
buggy days and that we must now look 
forward to Government homes, Govern- 
ment ownership, Government sponsor- 
ship in the home-owning field all over 
this country instead of clinging tena- 
ciously to this element of our life that 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency said 
was characteristic of America as the 
Declaration of Independence through the 
operation of building and loan associa- 
tions throughout this country that are 
dedicated to protecting, preserving, and 
expanding individual home ownership as 
against the idea of collectivism in the 
ownership of homes through ownership 
by the Government itself. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Does the 
gentleman think, in order to encourage 
home ownership, that they ought to be 
exempt from taxation? 

Mr. KEEFE. Well, I do not care, may 
I say to the gentleman, to get into any 
academic or other discussion of that 
particular subject, That is related to 
another feature. 

The thing I am trying to do is to call 
attention to this: Here we have had a 
most splendid exposition of home owner- 
ship from the chairman of this great 
committee, and yet there is going out and 
has gone out all over this country subtle 
propaganda of the character I have indi- 
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cated that is intended to destroy the tra- 
ditional idea of home ownership that the 
chairman of the committee so beauti- 
fully and artfully described in his discus- 
sion here this afternoon. 

May I say to you that this thing, along 
with a lot of other things that appear in 
that pamphlet, did not escape the notice 
of the subcommittee of which I happen 
to be a member. A hearing was held, 
from which I have quoted in part, in 
which these matters were brought to the 
attention of the head of the Federal 
Security Agency and the head of the 
Children’s Bureau, and if I were to go on 
and quote many of the other items of 
propaganda that appear in that pam- 
phlet you would be just as shocked as I 
am sure they were when it was called to 
their attention. In fact, Mr. Ewing, the 
Federal Security Administrator, I am 
sure, was distinctly shocked to find in 
the publication sent throughout the 
country over his signature statements of 
policy that he disapproved of. We were 
advised yesterday that that booklet is 
now, by reason of the action of the sub- 
committee in calling it to their attention, 
being completely revised, and that new 
publications that are sent out perhaps 
will not contain such offensive material 
as has been contained in that publication 
in the past. 

I am calling your attention to the fact 
that we are working at cross purposes, 
when one ideology is stressed in connec- 
tion with this legislation so splendidly by 
the chairman of the committee, only to 
find his feet cut out from under him, if 
you please, by propaganda that is ema- 
nating from an executive agency of the 
Government, I want to say that I whole- 
heartedly concur in the statement made 
by the chairman of the committee as to 
the purposes of this bill, and I hope that 
it will pass. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has again 
expired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. JACKSON]. ; 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, the President’s decision yes- 
terday to set into motion the develop- 
ment of the hydrogen bomb—a decision 
to which there seems little alternative— 
has placed us on a knife edge of history. 
With almost equal ease, we could fall 
either into mass destruction, or into a 
condition of active peace, instead of our 
present condition of inactive war. 

In my opinion, it is not enough merely 
to decide whether or not to go ahead with 
the production of the bomb. We must 
also decide what the bomb means, and 
what we intend to do with it. We must 
make it unmistakably clear to the world, 
with more than a sentence or two of lip 
service, that we recognize fully the re- 
sponsibility we have assumed, and that 
we intend to use this new creation in 
whatever way we can to bring about a 
firmer peace, 
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We are about to bring about an im- 
mense advance in the awful science of 
human destruction through the marshal- 
ling of all our scientific know-how. Our 
job now is to marshal all the statesman- 
ship at our command. We must devise 
the political advances necessary to keep 
pace with science and to protect man- 
kind from this and other destructive 
weapons. 

After using the atomic bomb in order 
to hasten the end of World War II and 
bring peace, this Nation undertook a 
careful examination of its responsibilities 
to the world arising out of its possession 
of the bomb. Two committees were es- 
tablished, headed respectively by Secre- 
tary Acheson and David Lilienthal, and 
made up of scientists and statesmen of 
the highest stature. They were directed 
to bring together scientific and political 
facts in appraising the effect of our new 
weapon upon the world. Many of these 
men actually participated in the creation 
of that weapon; men such as Dr. Conant, 
Dr. Oppenheimer, and General Groves. 

The Baruch plan conveyed our respon- 
sibilities to the world. It was a plan to 
make the atomic bomb the controllable 
possession of all nations together. It 
was not a political plan. It was based 
on hard scientific facts that could not be 
compromised if effective international 
control was to be achieved. 

I firmly believe that our obligations 
have not been changed in the slightest 
by our decision to develop the hydrogen 
bomb. If anything, they have increased. 

In my opinion, we can make it most 


clear to the world that our faith is good 


and our intentions peaceful by announc- 
ing that we are still prepared to submit, 
along with all other nations, to the scien- 
tific conditions necessary to effective 
international control of the hydrogen 
bomb. We must make it clear that our 
offer is at all times open to any nation 
willing to face the scientific facts. That 
is our minimum responsibility to the 
world. But is that the end of our respon- 
sibility? 

The hydrogen bomb is a destructive 
force of new proportions—as new as were 
the proportions of the atomic bomb when 
it was first exposed. In my opinion, if 
we are to know clearly what our obliga- 
tions to the world consist of, we must 
appraise as quickly as possible, but with 
the same care used in studying the 
atomic bomb in 1946, the effect this 
weapon might have upon us and other 
nations. I hope that scientists and 
statesmen of the highest stature will 
once more be brought together for that 
very purpose. 

The very existence of such a tre- 
mendous destructive force suggests that 
these men will have to consider a very 
different world from that in which we 
have always lived. For example, in the 
Atlantic Pact nations of the Western 
World have seen fit to vest a certain 
measure of their sovereignty in a com- 
mon defense organization. It seems to 
me highly probable that the immensely 
greater destructive force of the hydrogen 
bomb will dictate that all nations vest 
even a greater degree of their freedom 
of decision in an international govern- 
ment. 
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As a further example; the atomic 
bomb has succeeded in preventing the 
outbreak of a hot war, but has left the 
world living in armed camps. If the 
camps should come to possess hydrogen 
bombs, even this condition of an armed 
truce might well become intolerable. 
What should be our course of action if 
a part of the world should fail to accept 
participation in a scheme of interna- 
tional control of hydrogen energy? 
That may well be the No. 1 question con- 
fronting our scientists and statesmen in 
the hydrogen age. 

I sincerely hope that our preoccupa- 
tion with the threat of military aggres- 
sion or with the superiority of the hydro- 
gen bomb will not allow the free world 
to lose sight of that other imminent 
threat: social aggression. We have 
learned all too clearly that communism 
does not rely on military aggression for 
its growth: it feeds on human misery 
and discontent. I hope that the free 
world, with the United States at its head, 
will not cease to do everything within 
its power to eradicate those conditions. 

It has been said that no nation has a 
right to assume the responsibilities as- 
sociated with such a destructive weapon. 
But as long as the knowledge for making 
this bomb is available to man, these re- 
sponsibilities must one day fall to one 
nation or another. The President has 
chosen to have them fall upon a govern- 
ment responsible to its people, with a 
tradition and a deep-seated aversion to 
war or violence as a means of settling 
issues. He chose this rather than 
leaving open the possibility that the re- 
sponsibilities might fall to a nation ruled 
by 13 men accountable to no one but 
themselves. 

As we assume the tremendous respon- 
sibility of this new undertaking, we must 
so conduct ourselves as to leave no doubt 
that we are actuated by high moral and 
ethical principles. The peoples of the 
world will be judging us by these high 
standards. 

We are now faced with the greatest 
test to which democratic government has 
ever been put. This may be the last 
opportunity the statesmen will have to 
catch up with the scientists. This may 
be our last chance to avoid a third world 
war. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I yield 
to my good friend from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I compliment the 
gentleman from Washington on making 
the statement he has just made in rela- 
tion to the President’s order to go ahead 
with the construction of the hydrogen 
bomb. I would like to ask the gentleman 
a question. If he is not in a position to 
answer it, of course he will not do so. 
Can the gentleman give the Members of 
the House any idea as to just how much 
more destructive the hydrogen bomb is 
than the atomic bomb? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I will 
answer in this way: The proposed hydro- 
gen bomb is analogous to the develop- 
ment from TNT to the A-bomb. Any 
nation which gets a stock pile of these 
bombs will have the means by which 
human life in the great cities of the 
world can well be disposed of in a very 
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short time. I think that is what we 
should bear in mind as we move into this 
new undertaking. I only hope that our 
people both at home and abroad will try 
to learn to live as world citizens must 
live if mankind is to survive. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I am 
pleased to yield to my friend from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I wish to add 
to the statement of the gentleman from 
Montana my own commendation for the 
very excellent statement the gentleman 
from Washington has made. It seems to 
me that the emphasis is rightly placed 
by the gentleman upon the moral ele- 
ments which this situation presents. I 
had the pleasure of hearing the gentle- 
man from Washington present his views 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
when that committee held hearings on 
House Concurrent Resolution 64 which 
as I understand it embodies the basic 
ideas which the gentleman has expressed 
today, the idea that would lead us to a 
world made secure by a system of law 
and order based upon the principles of 
justice and administered by interna- 
tional tribunals which recognize and ap- 
ply those principles. I think in a situa- 
tion like this in which some sense of 
terror and some fears have grown out of 
the announcement it is well for the voice 
of an influential Member of the Congress 
to be raised in behalf of those principles. 
Iam sure the Members of the House have 
heard the gentleman with great interest 
and with great appreciation of this 
emphasis. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I 
thank the gentleman for his kind re- 
marks, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Washington has expired. 

Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Kan- 
sas [Mr. COLE]. 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I heard the gentleman from Wisconsin 
make a statement with respect to a Gov- 
ernment bulletin issued by the executive 
department in which it was disclosed 
that the author of the bulletin did not 
believe in home ownership. The pam- 
phlet stated that home ownership was 
relegated to the horse-and-buggy days. 
It recalled that I have the privilege of 
being a member of the subcommittee of 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency to study the question of housing 
in Europe. 

While in London we talked with the 
Ministry of Health, with the London 
County Council on housing, and other 
important officials with respect to the 
attitude of the English in connection 
with housing. 

I had had the idea that to an English- 
man his home was his castle. I had 
felt that the homes of the English were 
the bastions of freedom. 

We were told, however, by the Socialist 
officials that the people of England were 
not now interested in owning their 
homes; that the people of England 
wanted to be mobile, in order that they 
might move at will from one part of 
their tightly packed island to another; 
that the people of England were inter- 
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ested only in renting houses, and that 
those houses should be owned by the 
Government. We were told that in Eng- 
land today not a single house could be 
built by a private individual or a pri- 
vate corporation. All houses, all homes, 
all buildings in which people are housed, 
are now built, constructed and owned by 
the Central Government or by the mu- 
nicipal government. I do not believe the 
people of England have changed. They 
seem just as interested in their houses 
as before the advent of the Socialist 
government. How long they will retain 
their attitude will depend upon their re- 
sistance to the propaganda fed to them 
by the planners. 

A great general has stated that our 
danger today is not a revolution by force 
and violence. Our great danger today 
is a revolution of ideas, and it will come 
upon us quietly. 

So I compliment the gentleman from 
Wisconsin (Mr. Keere] for finding this 
pamphlet prepared by the executive de- 
partment. It contains the incubation of 
germs of a creeping paralysis stifling the 
idea of home ownership. 

In connection, Mr. Chairman, with 
this particular bill, when it was consid- 
ered by the committee, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Patman] asked that 
there be included in the record of the 
hearings a statement concerning the 
trend of home ownership in this country 
since 1890. On page 29 of the hearings 
you will find an interesting table. Be- 
ginning with 1890 the non-farm-home 
ownership in this country amounted to 
36.9 percent. In 1947 the non-farm- 
home ownership had risen to 52.6 per- 
cent. To me this was indeed gratifying, 
that the people of this country, at least, 
believe that in home ownership the peo- 
ple will find liberty and freedom. They 
will continue to believe it unless they are 
subjected to propaganda from evil 
sources, 

So this bill brought before the com- 
mittee today is an effort to retain home 
ownership, is an effort to retain the con- 
struction and building of homes under 
our system of free enterprise. 

So it is highly important that we ex- 
amine the bill to determine what it pro- 
vides, particularly if it is presented to 
increase or enhance the authority of the 
Executive we must examine it critically 
to determine whether or not it will tend 
to take from the people our traditional 
idea of home ownership and freedom. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, 
I make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.) Eighty-seven 
Members are present, not a quorum. The 
Clerk will call the roll, 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 30] 
Bailey Burdick Dawson 
Baring urke D'Ewart 
Bennett, Mich. Byrne, N. Y Dondero 
Biemiller Canfield Engel, Mich 
Bland Celler Engle, Calif 
Bolling Chatham Fellows 
Bosone Chesney Fisher 
Brehm Christopher Gary 
Brown, Ga Coudert Gilmer 
Buckley, III Crook Gore 
Bulwinkle Curtis Granger 


Hébert Monroney Shafer 
Hobbs Morrison Simpson, Pa. 
Huber Morton Smith, Ohio 
Jennings Murdock Smith, Wis. 
Kean Murphy Steed 
Kennecy Nixon Stigler 

King Pfeifer, Stockman 
Kirwan Joseph L. Vinson 
Lesinski Potter Wadsworth 
McDonough Rabaut Walsh 

Macy Ramsay Whitaker 
Martin, Mass. Rich White, Idaho 
Meyer Sabath Whitten 
Miller, Md. Sadowski Woodruff 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. TRIMBLE, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill H. R. 6743, and finding itself without 
a quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 357 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he submitted 
herewith the names of the absentees to 
be spread upon the Journal. 

The SPEAKER. The Committee will 
resume its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Kansas IMr. CoLE] has 4 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
_this bill reminds me of a Chinese dish, 
called sweet and sour. It has some sweet 
things in it and it has some things which 
to me are very sour. One of the sweet 
things was passed by this House three 
times. That was a reduction of the in- 
-surance premium paid by associations for 
insurance of their accounts. It reduced 
the insurance premium from one-eighth 
of 1 percent on those accounts insured to 
one-twelfth of 1 percent. 

The executive department in control 
of this legislation—and I say “control” 
_advisedly—incorporated that sweet 
thing in this bill with other sections 
not so palatable. One of those sections 
provides for a statutory liquidity provi- 
sion. The statutory liquidity provision 
has been hotly contested and hotly de- 
bated by the people in the industry for 
many years, and now the provision is 
presented to the House. Its sour taste 
is sweetened by the proposal to reduce 
premiums. It provides that by statute 
the building and loan associations shall 
maintain a liquid position equal to from 
4 to 8 percent of the member’s obliga- 
tion on withdrawal accounts. Hereto- 
fore the associations have maintained 
their liquid positions according to the 
discretion of their boards of directors, 
under State and Federal supervision. 

The savings and loan associations over 
the entire Nation now hold in cash and 
Government bonds, as of December 31, 
1948, 19 percent of their total private 
withdrawable capital. In addition, each 
association has a very important sec- 
ondary liquidity in the form of unused 
credit at its Federal home-loan bank, 
By regulation these banks restrict ad- 
vances to their member institutions, so 
that they will have an unused credit 
equal to at least 50 percent of their total 
borrowing capacity. 

The actual borrowing capacity of the 
member savings and loan associations 
now exceeds 90 percent of the total bor- 
rowing capacity. This is 43 percent of 
their total withdrawal capacity. So, Mr. 
Chairman, today the savings and loan 
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associations are maintaining liquid posi- 
tions far in excess of the statutory re- 
quirements provided for in this bill. 
Many of the managers of the associa- 
tions and many of the people expert in 
the knowledge of the workings of these 
associations feel that a statutory re- 
quirement of liquidity is not good. They 
say the reason is, first, that a statutory 
requirement may eventually become the 
maximum requirement. Managers may 
reduce their liquid assets in the associa- 
tion down to that provided in the statute. 

In addition, while this bill provides for 
a reasonably low liquidity, it is the begin- 
ning of a new concept of Federal con- 
trol. For the first time, the Congress is 
substituting its judgment for that of the 
board of directors of the institution. If 
this provision is adopted, it is an enter- 
ing wedge to permit some future Con- 
gress to raise the requirements to such 
an extent that many sound institutions 
would be seriously handicapped. 

The liquidity of a given institution is 
a matter of sound discretion and cannot 
be subjected to inflexible statutory reg- 
ulation, 

The associations are all under close 
supervision by Federal and State author- 
ities. These supervisory authorities may, 
at any time, criticize and force a revi- 
om of the liquidity of any given associa- 

on. 

This so-called floor is, therefore, en- 
tirely unnecessary. 

Thus, by Government control these in- 
stitutions will be brought under a freez- 
ing process and may not be able to op- 
erate in the freedom of private enter- 
prise. 

Mr. Chairman, in order to obtain & 
favorable vote upon this bill providing 
for a rigid statutory liquid requirement 
there has been provided a sweet part, this 
being the reduction of the insurance pre- 
mium. In addition another sweet mor- 
sel has been added known as the back- 
stop provision. 

The so-called backstop section pro- 
vides that the Secretary of the Treasury 
may purchase obligations of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank System in an amount 
not greater than $1,000,000,000. 

In addition, the Treasury is authorized 
to lend to the Savings and Loan Insur- 
ance Corporation up to $750,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has expired. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I yield 2 minutes 
to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. Many saving 
associations would like to have this re- 
serve upon which to draw in time of need. 
At the present, however, it is probably 
only a psychological benefit. If we face 
a great depression some such provision 
may be required, but it is now dangled as 
bait to secure support for the statutory 
liquidity requirement. 

It is true that similar provisions are 
found in the banking law. The Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation has the 
same Federal support, so it may be 
proper that these particular things be 
done if we set up a statutory requirement 
for liquidity. But, Mr. Chairman, my 
complaint is that we find the Federal 
Government coming in and saying to 
these associations: “If you want a re- 
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duction of your insurance premiums, you 
must thus go along with us on these 
other provisions.” 

Mr, Chairman, I find myself in dis- 
agreement with some of the provisions 
of this bill. I therefore do not believe 
I can support it. I hope you will con- 
sider this bill carefully before you pass 
it; I hope you will examine it from the 
points of view that I discussed in my 
opening statement. That you examine it 
to determine whether it furthers the 
regimentation of business by govern- 
ment. I am quite sure there is that 
possibility. 

Each of us who is interested in the 
continuation of home ownership and pri- 
vate enterprise in this country must 
realize that the creeping paralysis of 
socialism does not necessarily come by 
a quick overturn of government but may 
likewise come by piecemeal acquisition 
of power and control by the Government, 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr COLE of Kansas. I yield. 

Mr. REES. Does the gentleman think 
it may be possible to amend this bill so 
as to comply with the suggestions, espe- 
cially with respect to the question of 
reducing the insurance? The gentleman 
agrees with me, I believe, that we could 
reduce the insurance. 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. That we can 
do and should. 

Mr. REES. Could we not amend this 
bill by striking out these provisions to 
which the gentleman disagrees and then 
pass the legislation? 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. I think the 
gentleman and I will each have an op- 
portunity and will do the best we can 
along that line. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has again 
expired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. WHITE]. 

Mr. WHITE of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I hope every Member of the House 
will read the article in the Washington 
Post this morning reporting on Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Brannan’s request of 
a congressional committee for guidance 
in disposing of the present potato sur- 
plus, 

It seems to me to be altogether fitting 
and proper, Mr. Speaker, that Secretary 
Brannan should ask the Congress for 
guidance in disposing of these surplus 
potatoes, for the simple reason that Mr, 
Brannan almost got down on his knees 
and begged this Congress to change the 
present law which forces the Secretary 
to buy up potatoes so that they are sub- 
ject to rotting. This ridiculous situa- 
tion of potatoes rotting in storage is 
clearly the fault of the Republican- and 
Farm Bureau-dominated coalition which 
last summer defeated the Pace bill con- 
taining the so-called Brannan trial run 
on potatoes. If the Brannan plan had 
been in effect on potatoes this year, the 
present surplus stock of potatoes would 
have been eaten by the consumers of this 
country at a price somewhat cheaper 
than the present support price. The 
growers’ subsidy under the Brannan plan 
would certainly have cost far less than 
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the total loss which is sustained through 
the complete destruction of these sur- 
plus potatoes. The taxpayer pays the 
bill either way, but he pays twice un- 
der the present plan; once as a taxpayer 
and again as a consumer in paying a 
higher price. Why not at least give the 
consumer a break and put the Brannan 
plan into effect on potatoes? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE of California, I yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Did Mr. Brannan or any- 
one else ask the consent of Congress to 
import potatoes from Canada? 

Mr. WHITE of California. That has 
to do with a treaty. It has nothing to 
do with Mr. Brannan. 

Mr, GROSS. Or how to destroy the 
other crops? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order a quorum is not 
present. j 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred 
and one Members are present, a quorum, 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 7 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
speak out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, our good friend from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. WHITE], the cotton gentle- 
man, or the gentleman who grows cotton 
at a profit—perhaps that is more accu- 
rate—has been yelling about potatoes. 
I do not know why unless it is that he 
wants the money that has been paid out 
for potatoes, eggs, corn, and the rest of 
the subsidies, or an equal amount to be 
put into cotton payments. From what 
he said the other day it might be argued 
he does not want any of the fellows in 
Texas or in that section of the country 
to grow cotton. It must all be grown in 
California. 

I am in favor of the gentleman’s pro- 
gram to a certain very limited extent 
and in a certain way. Some of my folks 
have been going out to California to get 
that pension. They have a lot of them 
out there, good Republicans, too, and I 
hope in time they do a job on some of my 
friends from California and send a solid 
Republican delegation to Congress. But 
after they got so many people from the 
East and Middle West out there, what 
did they do to some of them? They took 
a part of the pension away from them 
and now a few have not enough money 
to get back home. I might be in favor of 
an appropriation to get them back to 
good old Michigan if they want to come. 

It has been very interesting to hear 
these statements of the folks who are all 
in favor of FEPC. The President is in 
favor of it but apparently only if it does 
not apply to him. You all got that little 
card from Texas, did you not, the answer 
to the FEP program of the President 
where he is quoted as saying, “No son of 
a baby is going to tell me who I can hire 
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or fire.” The statement was made when 
complaint was made about the character 
or reputation of one of the men he has 
around him. Guess I did not quote the 
President exactly—he said s. o. b., which 
I take to mean “son of a baby.” 

Then we have the Member from Cali- 
fornia [Mrs. DoucLaAs]; she was here a 
moment ago. She is all out for FEP, too, 
and to demonstrate her sincerity about 
it, she practices it where it will do the 
most good. She has a fine colored secre- 
tary or a fine competent colored girl over 
there in her office. That ought to show 
her sincerity and to get her many votes, 
But yesterday around noon the Member 
from California [Mrs. Doucras]! was 
down on the other floor below coming out 
of that restroom. A young lady was in a 
hurry on the way in. They met prac- 
tically in the doorway, but the lady from 
California says: “This rest room is for 
Congresswomen only.” Though the 
young woman was in a hurry, she turned 
back—making a polite apology. 

Discrimination? Or was it segrega- 
tion? A restricted area? Discrimina- 
tion—not because of race or religion but 
because of lack of official status. Dis- 
crimination—because one was a Member 
of Congress- th? other was not. Non- 
discrimination is one thing in theory— 
something else again in practice. 

Now, I do not hire anyone just to have 
a diversified citizenship or religious be- 
lief or conglomeration of color in my 
office. I had a girl who was an Epis- 
copalian, I am a Lutheran myself. I 
had a girl who was a Catholic and I had 
a Jewish girl; a Methodist also. Race, 
creed, state of origin, never bothers me 
at all; maybe I do not have religion 
enough. Maybe if I did, it would bother 
me not at all. I think the gentleman 
from New York hit the nail on the head 
the other day when he said that the poli- 
ticians wanted FEPC as a political issue. 
I recall when we had this swimming 
pool trouble here last summer in Wash- 
ington and the administration shut the 
pools because the races did not mix quite 
as well as they should. I offered a sug- 
gestion; in fact, I put in a bill to give 
one pool to colored people, one to white 
people, and one for mixed use. But I 
did not get anywhere. None of the bills 
I ever put in do. [Applause.] I think 
that is fine; that is about the only ap- 
plause I ever got. And, I will say this, 
you fellows do not vote in my district, so 
it does not make much difference to me. 
And I will also say this to you applaud- 
ing gentlemen, I imagine you are all sup- 
porters of these labor bosses—not the 
labor men, rather the labor bosses, how 
are you going to like it when your tele- 
phone service is cut off as is threatened 
today? I suppose that is the same group 
over there doing that applauding who 
voted for the four freedoms for all the 
world, the same group that votes for leg- 
islation here in America to make it pretty 
hard next week when you ring your tele- 
phone or take off your receiver to get 
anybody to answer; the same outfit that 
votes for legislation which up in Michi- 
gan when it gets cold weather, leaves the 
folks without any coal. They cannot 
even heat the food they have. That is 
the outfit which is back of the Presi- 
dent in his refusal to enforce the Taft- 
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Hartley Act in the coal strike and that 
is the result of their policy. Look in the 
paper this morning: 60 Chrysler of- 
fice workers want to go to work. They 
cannot get in. Pickets keep them out, 
A regular union practice—a practice 
which is a violation of law—a violation 
of a Michigan statute which the Demo- 
cratic governor permits to go unpun- 
ished. I say you ought not to be proud 
of the legislation that denies to the 
American workingman the right to work, 

Mr. WHITE of California. That is 
your bill, is it not? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. My 
labor bill? Do you refer to a labor bill 
that I introduced here some 10 years 
ago, under which honest American citi- 
zens could go to work without being 
clubbed over the head? You keep on 
having these goon squads rioting and 
cracking the men’s heads, as they have 
been, and they will get their heads 
cracked, What you are asking for is civil 
war, and if you keep people unemployed 
and beat them up when they try to go to 
work they will follow the procedure laid 
down by the goon squads as the people 
did in California in the early days. The 
people who want law and order will get 
results, and there will be shooting, per- 
haps hanging as in the old days, and 
that is bad. I am not advocating that, 
so do not say I am, but that is what 
you are asking for if you keep on along 
the lines some labor bosses are following; 
violence begets violence. You backed 
John L. Lewis, you backed up Harry 
Bridges when he was tying up the ship- 
yards, and here is what you get in the 
end. Defiance of law, and the courts, a 
harbor of refuge for the Communists. 

Mr. WHITE of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. No, not 
just now. 

MY COUNTRY FIRST 


I want to tell you a little bit about the 
people of Michigan, not in my district, 
but the adjoining district, PAUL SHarer’s 
district, the third. Our people are much 
alike in their thinking. There is a proj- 
ect out there—I do not know who started 
it but could make a fair guess—to spend 
some Federal money on the Kalamazoo 
River which runs through Paul’s district 
and through my district. They do not 
really need it, but it is an opportunity to 
get a little Federal dough. So, somebody 
from Michigan and a few New Dealers— 
and I wonder what your Governor of 
Michigan is going to do when they keep 
the people from going to work in viola- 
tion of the law—the Governor, Brother 
Williams. Will he do anything? Prob- 
ably not, except to encourage them a 
little bit. 

Now, about this money. Do you know 
what our people say? They say they do 
not need it for fiood control. There is 
a picture. I want the gentleman from 
California to look at it. See, the house 
is all flooded. The river water is 2 feet 
deep around and in the house. Now, do 
not get it dirty on the edge. Now, when 
that picture came to the desk—— 

Mr. WHITE of California. I just want 
to say this to the gentleman. He is talk- 
ing about John L. Lewis and Harry 
Bridges. John L. Lewis is a Republican, 
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as the gentleman is, and Harry Bridges 
is a third-party member. The gentle- 
man is not talking to us Democrats, 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. That is 
right. John claimed to be a Republican 
one time; but his UMW gave some $500,- 
000, did it not, to the Roosevelt cam- 
paign? We have a few of those fellows 
on our side, and we cannot help it, but 
you have a majority of them. That is 
the trouble with your party. At the 
moment your president is the political 
captive of Murray and his crowd. 

When that photo came to the desk, 
a girl in the office said, “Oh, oh, you are 
going to catch it now.” She had not 
read the letter which came withit. They 
have been after me in the Kalamazoo 
paper out there because I was oppos- 
ing this development. Listen to this let- 
ter now. It comes from the owner of the 
flooded house and yard. It shows the 
kind of people we have in Michigan, 
especially the western half of Michigan. 
This is directed to me, dated January 26, 

I read: 

Attached hereto is a picture of my home 
in Comstock taken April 8, 1947, by a pho- 
tographer from the Kalamazoo Gazette. At 
that time there was 10 inches of water in my 
house, and the cost to me was $409.67 in cash 
outlay. 

I tell you this to show that I have some 
knowledge of floods on the river at Kalama- 
zoo from first-hand information. 

In spite of what you might suppose, I am 
with you 100 percent in your position on this 
matter, that the expenditure of some three 
to ten million dollars for an alleged flood- 
control program is entirely unjustified at this 
time. That sum of money would pay for all 
the damage that has been caused in the past 
50 years and will be caused in the next 50; 
it would buy all the property along Portage 
Creek in Kalamazoo and make it into a park, 


Now, get this: 

I had lived in Comstock for 40 years when 
I built my home where I did; I knew that 
once in a blue moon I might be flooded out; 
I built a house without a basement; with 
cement floors, and one that would suffer 
as little damage as any house could, I 
built it where I did because I wanted to live 
right there; if I were flooded out for a week 
every year, I'd still want to live there. 

We can’t have economy unless we econo- 
mize and one of the ways to do it is to vote 
against just such schemes as this one. I'm 
for you. 


See? There is an American who is 
willing to forego a private personal ad- 
vantage for the country’s good. God 
grant there were more of them every- 
where—if there were and they spoke out 
we would not now be bankrupt as a 
nation in both money and principles. 

Mr. O'TOOLE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I can- 
not. The gentleman would just tell a 
story. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
iMr. WAGNER]. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
happy to support this fine piece of legis- 
lation. Back in my home district of 
southwestern Ohio the building and loan 
associations have long been recognized 
and numbered among the most valuable 
assets of the community. 

It is very easily realized that without 
these fine institutions many a home 
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owner of today would never have been 
able to have become such. The building 
and loan associations were founded in 
the various neighborhoods and commu- 
nities for the purpose of encouraging 
thrift. 

Our associations in my home town of 
Cincinnati have had an outstanding rec- 
ord among lending institutions in this 
country of ours. I am proud of their ef- 
forts. It was my good fortune to be as- 
sistant district counsel for the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation in its incep- 
tion in my community. The coopera- 
tion of the building and loan institutions 
in assisting distressed home owners to 
hold on to their investment and protect 
their homes at that time was remarkable. 

I am happy to inform this body that I 
have the honor of being a director and 
counsel for the McHenry Avenue Loan 
and Building Association, one of these 
fine institutions. 

The backbone of this Nation is the 
American home and it is a pleasure to 
support legislation encouraging and as- 
sisting these people who have done so 
much to contribute to the home life of 
the American of today. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 6 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. TABER]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, it is very 
hard to tell these days what kind of 
legislation the committee is going to 
bring in. When the chairman of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
was on the floor I asked him a couple of 
questions designed to find out what was 
the need for some of the provisions in 
this legislation. Now I find after going 
over the legislation myself and over the 
report that on pages 4 and 5 the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is authorized in his 
discretion to purchase any obligations is- 
sued by Federal home-loan banks up to 
$1,000,000,000. There is already au- 
thority which has never been used ac- 
cording to what I understood the chair- 
man of the committee to say to loan 
these banks $3,000,000,000. I just do not 
understand the idea. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, TABER. I yield. 

Mr. SPENCE. I was not referring to 
the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation. I compared it with the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
which insures bank deposits, and said 
that authority to borrow $750,000,000 by 
the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation was comparable with the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
which had a Treasury support of $3,000,- 
000,000 behind it. I was not referring 
to any of these institutions in this bill 
when I mentioned the $3,000,000,000. 

Mr. TABER. T understood the gentle- 
man to say that they had authority to 
now borrow $3,000,000,000. 

Mr. SPENCE. No, no; I did not say 
that. 

Mr. TABER. They have no author- 
ity at all? 

Mr. SPENCE. I did not intend to say 
anything like that. If I said that, it is 
clearly in error. I have no recollection 
of saying that. I was comparing it with 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
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tion, in which the deposits of the banks 
were insured, and said that that Corpo- 
ration had the authority to borrow 
$3,000,000,000 from the Treasury. 

Mr. TABER. These corporations all 
have to contribute toward some kind of 
a reserve, do they not? 

Mr. SPENCE. The Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation has 
assets of $213,000,000 now, and I do not 
think they will ever have to borrow this 
money. It is a psychological thing 
which gives confidence to the people who 
have deposited their money. The Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation has 
never borrowed any of the $3,000,000,000 
they are authorized to borrow. The peo- 
ple know it is behind them, and it gives 
stability to the institutions and con- 
fidence to the people which otherwise 
they would not have. 

Mr. TABER. How should it be neces- 
sary without any situation presenting 
itself which would require us to set up 
authority in the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to buy their obligations up to a 
billion dollars. 

Mr. SPENCE. If times of stress came 
along it would be necessary. Now, it 
would not be necessary at all, but if times 
of stress came, it might be necessary to 
buy their securities. 

Mr. TABER. With the funds that the 
home-loan banks already have, they 
would be able to take care of any shock 
and if any reserve were necessary it 
would be time enough for us to take care 
of that when the need arose. 

Mr. SPENCE. I do not think so. I 
think if times of stress should come, this 
authority should exist in order that it 
may be used immediately. 

Mr. TABER. The gentleman thinks 
that we should give them this authority 
to be used way off in the future just like 
that. Frankly, I am sorry I cannot 
agree with the judgment of the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. SPENCE. I do not think that 
they will ever have reason to borrow it, 
but the simple fact that it is there and 
people know it is there will give them 
assurance that the money will be repaid. 
If a great disaster should befall the 
financial structure of America, the 
money which is behind them now would 
be but a drop in the bucket. We all 
know that. It is the assurance of the 
people that they can get their money 
which has given stability to these insti- 
tutions and confidence to the American 
people. I hope it will never be used. I 
do not think it will be used. 

Mr.TABER. The American people do 
not need anything of that kind to have 
confidence in the institutions. Up in my 
territory they already have that, and 
they do not even belong. 

This item of $750,000,000 for insurance 
purposes is another item that frankly 
there has not been any occasion arise 
where it was necessary to have anything 
of that kind. It does seem to me that we 
are going far afield in setting up these 
two funds of $1,750,000,000 which can be 
taken out of the Treasury without any 
review by the Congress, as to whether 
or not it is necessary. It seems to me 
ne should not do such a thing at this 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. TABER] 
has expired. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I make the point of order that a 
quorum is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Eighty-three 
Members are present; not a quorum, 

The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roil, and the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


[Roll No. 31] 
Bennett, Mich. Gary Norton 
Bland Gilmer Pace 
Bosone Gore Pfeifer, 
Brown, Ga Granger Joseph L. 
Buckley, III Hardy Plumley 
Bulwinkle Hart Potter 
Burdick Harvey Ramsay 
Byrne, N. Y. Hébert Redden 
Carroll Hobbs Sabath 
Cavalcante Huber Sadowski 
Celler Jennings Shafer 
Chatham Kean Short 
Chesney Kennedy Simpson, Pa 
Chiperfield Lesinski Smith, Ohio 
Christopher nch Steed 
Coudert McDonough Stockman 
Crook Macy inson 
Curtis Martin, Mass. Wadsworth 
Davies, N. Y. Meyer alesh 
Dawson Miles Werdel 
Dondero Miller, Md. Whitaker 
Douglas Monroney White, Idaho 
Engel, Mich. Morrison Wigglesworth 
Fellows Murphy Woodhouse 
Fogarty Nixon Woodruff 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. TRIMBLE, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill H. R. 6743, and finding itself without 
a quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 357 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he sub- 
mitted herewith the names of the ab- 
sentees to be spread upon the Journal, 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
BUCHANAN]. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, on 
behalf of the gentleman from Colorado 
[Mr. CARROLL], I ask unanimous consent 
that he may extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. Chairman, H. R. 
6743 represents an important step for- 
ward in the Government’s program to 
provide a stable reservoir of credit for 
savings and home-financing institutions 
throughout the Nation. This bill pro- 
vides a number of improvements in the 
basic law passed in 1932. 

The importance of the Federal Home 
Loan bank system and the Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Insurance Corporation to 
our economy has been demonstrated be- 
yond question during the past 18 years. 
Sixty-five percent of all the savings and 
loan asociations in the United States 
now are members of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank System. These associations 
hold 13 billions of dollars in assets—more 
than 90 percent of the total assets of 
such institutions throughout the Nation. 
Forty-six percent of the savings and loan 
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associations in the Nation are members 
of the Federal Savings and Loan Insur- 
ance Corporation, and these insured in- 
stitutions hold more than $11,000,000,000 
in assets. 

Mr. Chairman, all of us remember the 
tragic conditions which led to the cre- 
ation of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
System and the Federal Savings and 
Loan Corporation during the depression. 
We know that it is essential to provide a 
national pool of credit for savings and 
loan associations, and to provide a sys- 
tem of insurance for their assets. 

H. R. 6743 extends the principles of 
existing law by establishing liquidity re- 
quirements for the savings and loan 
associations and providing for Treasury 
support of Federal home loan banks 
and the Federal Savings and Loan In- 
surance Corporation. These changes in 
the present law are highly desirable. 

The great majority of savings and loan 
associations have recognized the need 
for maintaining a sufficient degree of 
liquidity to allow their funds to be rea- 
sonably available for withdrawal by 
shareholders. In my opinion, however, 
the establishment of liquidity require- 
ments by statute, would provide a neces- 
sary protection for shareholders, even 
though this provision would have little 
effect upon the operations of most sav- 
ings and loan associations at this time. 

The establishment of liquidity require- 
ments also is a necessary accompani- 
ment of the provision in H, R. 6743 which 
would authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury to purchase Federal home- 
loan-bank obligations up to a maximum 
of $1,000,000,000. Such assurance of 
Government support has been provided 
for the commercial-banking system 
through the Federal Reserve Banks and 
for the farm-credit system through the 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation. 
There is no reason why it should not be 
extended to the savings and loan asso- 
ciations through the Home Loan Bank 
Board. 

There is no immediate need for Gov- 
ernment support in this field. The pow- 
ers granted by H. R. 6743 would be stand- 
by powers. Nevertheless, it is essential 
that we authorize these support powers 
so that the Government may be able to 
act quickly in the event of an emergency. 
As a matter of fact, the authorization of 
such support powers probably would tend 
to prevent an emergency situation from 
developing. 

More adequate protection of share- 
holders also is provided in H. R. 6743 
through the provision authorizing the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation to borrow up to $750,000,000 
from the Treasury. This authority is 
similar to that presently held by the Fed- 
eral deposit insurance system. It is 
essential to provide such protection to 
the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation. 

H. R. 6743 recognizes the needs and ob- 
ligations of the savings and loan asso- 
ciations, of their shareholders, and of the 
public, The associations are required by 
the bill to maintain a reasonable degree 
of liquidity. In return, the Government 
provides assurance of support in the 
event of an emergency. The legislation 
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establishes standards and protections 
which already are in effect for the com- 
mercial-banking system, the farm-credit 
system, and the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation. H. R. 6743 is in the 
public interest and it should be passed. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Indi- 
ana IMr. Jacoss]. 

Mr. O'TOOLE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACOBS. I yield to my colleague 
from New York. 

Mr. O’TOOLE. Mr. Chairman, when 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
HoFFMAN] had the floor, he was reading 
a letter wherein the writer said that he 
had built his house where he wanted to 
build it and did not care whether it was 
wiped away every year by the floods. I 
asked him to yield for a question. All I 
wanted to know was, was the letter writ- 
ten by a constituent or by a “duck”? 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Chairman, I was 
inspired to ask for this time because of 
the remarks of the gentleman from 
Michigan. I do not now see him on the 
floor and I regret it. I would much pre- 
fer that he were here because I wanted 
to see if I could clarify, in his mind, 
some of the difficulties we folks over on 
our side are experiencing. In regard to 
our position upon certain issues that 
come before the Congress the gentle- 
man from Michigan should realize that 
it is only natural that we are all the 
product of our environment and we do 
frequently see things differently, as we 
have a right to do, in this country. I 
think these differences are explained, to 
a great extent, by that sage remark that 
was made by our colleague from Pennsyl- 
vania, the immediate past chairman of 
the Republican National Committee, Mr. 
Hud D. Scorr, Jr. He said that the Re- 
publican Party was constituted of the 
very best people in this country; cul- 
tured folks. Of course, since they have 
taken all the best people of the country, 
he figures there is no one but riffraff left 
for us Democrats. Consequently, we 
often see things in a different light than 
does the gentleman who associates only 
with the best and most cultured people. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, JACOBS. I yield to our distin- 
guished leader. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Of course, you 
are expressing what you think the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Hucu D. 
Scorr, JR., thinks? 

Mr. JACOBS. Naturally. Iam trying 
to explain what must have been in the 
mind of the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Horrman]. Of course, sometimes 
people go through a metamorphosis. I 
usually refer to it as going through “the 
metamorphosis of gold,” which seems to 
put at least a thin veneer of culture on 
some folks. The gentleman had consid- 
erable to say about our friend, John L. 
Lewis. You know, Mr. Lewis has been a 
labor leader for a great many years and 
he has done pretty well in the business, 
so he became a Republican. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACOBS. Not at this time. A few 
years ago, Mr. Truman was sort of 
checking Mr. Lewis up on some of his an- 
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tics. It seemed that blood, even political 
blood, is thicker than water. Our Re- 
publican friends had to send those two 
great missionaries, the present minority 
leader of the House the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Martin] and the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Bripces] to bail him out. You remem- 
ber how they got the welfare fund all 
fixed up with the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Bripces] as the public 
trustee of the welfare fund. Then it 
turned out later, of course, that being of 
the best people, the salary had to be 
pretty good. It was $35,000, plus the 
emoluments of the office of Senator from 
New Hampshire. 

So, in all businesses and occupations 
there are people who get out of line. We 
find that even some of the best and most 
cultured people get out of line on the 
GOP side, as well as the alleged riffraff 
over on our side. 

That brings us up to another thing. I 
would like to address myself to my south- 
ern colleagues for a moment. There is a 
lot of talk about a combination between 
our southern colleagues and the Repub- 
licans. So I want to point out to my 
southern friends that the gentlemen who 
sit over here on the Republican side al- 
ways have someone like the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN] get up 
and make a speech, like he did a moment 
ago, in opposition to FEPC, that is simply 
bait. But let me ask my southern friends 
where were our Republican friends when 
the anti-poll-tax bill came around to the 
floor of this House last year? In other 
words, I want to show my southern 
friends that this combination benefits 
the Republican side almost exclusively, 
because when you folks are interested in 
their help they are like the little man 
who was not there. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the- 


gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman five additional minutes. 

Mr. JACOBS. Those who were here 
voted against you folks on that issue. 
So actually what they expect you to do 
is to support them on their issues and 
they always run out on you folks. 

I am also reminded by the gentleman 
from Michigan, who is constantly talk- 
ing about New Deal measures, and so 
forth, of the comment that has often 
been made on this floor. I mean the 
Republican opposition to killing little 
pigs. Ihave never seen so much mourn- 
ing in all my life as my Republican 
friends have experienced over the de- 
mise of these little pigs which were 
killed a few years ago. I have never 
known of any kinfolks to mourn so long 
over the loss of their loved ones as my 
Republican friends have mourned over 
the death of these little pigs. 

I do want to comment on another mat- 
ter before I sit down. The gentleman 
talked about FEPC. He tells you that 
those who are for FEC take their posi- 
tion purely for political reasons. You 
see, these best and most cultured folks 
are also possessed of occult powers. You 
cannot fool the gentleman from Michi- 
gan; no, sir. He is a mind reader. But 
I want to draw a parallel, The gentle- 
man from Michigan was very strong for 
the Taft-Hartley law, which outlawed 
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boycotts; in other words, the gentleman 
from Michigan was in favor of a law 
that would outlaw boycotts on commer- 
cial institutions—that is all right, that 
is good legislation—the best and most 
cultured folks are for it, according to 
him—but if we attempt to outlaw a boy- 
cott against a human race, that is bad 
legislation. In fact, our friends are so 
in love with the Taft-Hartley law that 
the other day when the gentleman from 
Utah [Mr. GRANGER] was talking about 
the plight of miners who were unem- 
ployed because of the depressed price of 
metals he was asked by my colleague 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
RANKIN] if the Taft-Hartley law would 
not cure that evil. If there was noth- 
ing else done on that day, which you 
remember was devoted almost exclu- 
sively to the playing of political ping- 
pong, as today is being devoted, it will go 
down as a red-letter day in this Congress. 
They did finally discover one thing that 
the Taft-Hartley law would not cure. 
The fifth gospel was proven to be 
slightly imperfect. 

Recently the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Brown], for whom I have a great 
affection, was criticizing my colleague 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
RoosEvELT]. He said the gentleman 


from New York [Mr. ROOSEVELT] ac- 


cused the late Senator Lodge of thwart- 
ing President Wilson’s attempt to enter 
our country in the League of Nations. 
The gentleman from Ohio said our col- 
league the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. RoosEvELT] attacked a dead man, 
and he said that that was something 
that no man should do. That is in 
keeping with Mr. Brown’s generous na- 
ture, and I know he means and practices 
what he says. I want to say this: The 
gentleman from Ohio is a top leader of 
the Republican Party. I hope that his 
comment and Christian advice, being 
uttered as it was upon the birthday of 
our great wartime President, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, yes, I sincerely hope that 
his fellow Republicans will follow his 
advice and example and that this marks 
a departure of tactics on the part of the 
Republican Party, generally in attack- 
ing the dead, and particularly the great 
man on whose birthday those words 
were uttered. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACOBS. In just a moment. 

I will say that, if that marks a depar- 
ture in those tactics of attacking the 
memory of a great man, then I congratu- 
late the gentleman for the speech that 
he made. 

I now yield to my colleague from Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. LODGE. I thank the gentleman. 
I would just like to say that I am the 
grandson of the Senator to whom the 
gentleman from Indiana referred. I 
have not attacked Congressman Roosx- 
vELT’s father. Let me also say that Mr. 
Lewis is a curious kind of Republican, 
since he contributed $500,000 to the 
Democratic National Committee. 

Mr. JACOBS. Oh, he went through 
the metamorphosis of gold after he made 
that contribution. In fact, I know a lot 
of folks who have gone through that 
metamorphosis since Mr. Roosevelt was 
first elected to the Presidency, because 
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we have enjoyed considerable prosperity 
since that time. I know a lot of such 
people who were on their uppers, who 
were down to cloth. They were having 
a doggone tough time getting along, 
And they were Democrats back in 1932, 
and they were strong Democrats. But, 
like Mr. Lewis and a lot of other folks, 
they began to get out of the woods since 
then, and when they got far enough out 
of the wilderness they became the best 
and most cultured people and then a lot 
of them became Republicans; not all of 
them, but some, including Mr. Lewis. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has again 
expired. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. KEATING. Are we still debat- 
ing H. R. 6743? 

The CHAIRMAN. Apparently so. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. WILLIAM L. PFEIFFER]. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, WILLIAM L. PFEIFFER. I yield 
to the gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I would like to ask 
the gentleman from Indiana if when he 
was referring to Mr. Lewis he was not 
thinking about a lucrative practice? 
Just a short time ago I recall reading 
in the newspaper that certain Members 
of this House had a lucrative practice 
in labor Jaw. Is that true? 

Mr. JACOBS. May I have the time to 
answer? 

Mr. PATTERSON. If the gentleman 
from New York will yield. 

Mr. JACOBS. I would be very happy 
if you will yield a couple of minutes to 
me so that I may have time to answer this 
question. 

Mr. WILLIAM L. PFEIFFER. After 
my time has expired. 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, IR. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAM L. PFEIFFER. I yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. The gen- 
tleman from Indiana has referred to 
John L. Lewis and to other people who 
went through a change. Does not the 
gentleman agree with me that the Tru- 
man administration has gone through 
more changes than any other adminis- 
tration in history? 

Mr. WILLIAM L. PFEIFFER. Mr. 
Chairman, as a new Member I have not 
taken the well of this House very often. 
It seems to me that new Members of 
Congress might learn a lot by doing a 
great deal of listening and perhaps less 
talking. But I cannot help taking the 
floor at this time when my distinguished 
colleague from Indiana [Mr. Jacoss] 
has apparently raised a number of ques- 
tions here which are outside of the bill 
we are discussing. 

One of the matters he raised was 
FEPC. I should like to point out to the 
gentleman that as Republicans we do not 
do so much talking but we act, and I 
should like to point out also that there 
are 10 States that now have a FEPC or 
antidiscrimination laws in regard to em- 
ployment. I am proud to say that my 
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State of New York was one of the first. 
We enacted that law in 1945 under a Re- 
publican Governor, Thomas E. Dewey. 

We have had some great governors in 
New York State. In that State prior to 
1942 for 20 years we had Democratic 
governors, including the great Governor 
Alfred E. Smith, Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt, Sr., Governor Lehman, and Gov- 
ernor Poletti, but none of those gentle- 
men were ever able or ever made the at- 
tempt to enact an antidiscrimination 
law. It was up to the Republicans to do 
that and we did it. 

In 1945 New Jersey under a Republi- 
can administration enacted a similar 
law. In 1945 Wisconsin under a Repub- 
lican administration enacted a similar 
law. In 1945 Indiana under a Republi- 
can administration enacted a similar 
law. Massachusetts was perhaps a lit- 
tle more liberal under a Democratic gov- 
ernor and a Republican legislature be- 
cause that State in 1946 enacted such a 
law. Connecticut in 1947 under a Re- 
publican administration enacted that 
law, as did Oregon in the same year. 
Washington with a Republican governor 
and a Republican senate and a Demo- 
cratic house in 1949 enacted that law 
and finally, Mr. Chairman, in 1949 New 
Mexico and Rhode Island under Demo- 


cratic administrations saw fit to do the 


same. 

Mr. Chairman, this Congress has been 
democratically controlled for a good 
many years. If you are really serious 
about what you want to do or in what 
you are trying to lead us to believe you 
want to do, you will quit all of these 
parliamentary tactics and get down to 
brass tacks and we on this side of the 
aisle will vote for FEPC. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr, SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I listened with considerable inter- 
est to my friend, the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Jacoss]. Now, he referred 
to some matters that I felt I ought to 
comment on. He shelled the woods and 
he also covered the waterfront, so it 
takes a good deal of latitude to talk 
about the various and sundry matters 
that he seemed to be finding fault with. 

Now, we will begin with the attack 
he made on one of my constituents. Mr. 
John L. Lewis is a very distinguished 
constituent of mine. I love my constitu- 
ents, and they have tolerated me for a 
good many years; and when anybody gets 
on the floor of the House and proceeds 
to lambast one of my constituents, I feel 
called upon to make some slight remarks 
in their behalf. 

I do not know how many of you know 
Mr. John L. Lewis. Personally, he is a 
very courteous and nice gentleman. I 
get along fine with him. In public, now, 
he does jump on me and gives me a 
right smart woolin’ sometimes. But, we 
understand each other pretty well, you 
know, and I try to be kind to him, and 
I co not think he even votes against 
me down in my district. So, I do not 
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feel like this attack on my constituent 
ought to go unanswered. 

Now, let me say this to you: It has 
been said he has been a Democrat and 
he has been a Republican, and maybe 
he has been a mugwump, and he might 
have been an American Laborite. But, 
that is his privilege. That is what this 
United States of ours is. A fellow has 
a right to belong to any party he wants 
to and change it every day, as he changes 
his shirt, if that is his desire. So, I 
do not think my friend ought to criti- 
cize my constituent John L. for that. 

Now, I will tell you all the trouble 
about John L. It is not John L. Lewis. 
Everybody jumps on John L. Lewis be- 
cause he does this and he will not let you 
have coal. Is it John L. Lewis’ fault? 
No, indeed. The fault lies right here in 
the Congress of the United States. If 
you had the courage to do it, this Con- 
gress could enact a bill today that would 
put John L. Lewis out of business, and 
everyone of you knows that. Do not 
stand up here and criticize John L. 
Lewis for what John L. Lewis is doing. 
John L. Lewis is doing the things that 
this Congress has given him a charter 
and a permit to do over the years. John 
L. Lewis is operating the most disastrous 
monopoly in this country. He has been 
doing it for years, and you know he has 
been doing it, and you sit here compla- 
cently, and when I bring a bill up to 
stop that sort of thing, I cannot get it 
out of the committee of which the dis- 


- tinguished gentleman from Indiana is 


a member. Oh, no. He will get up and 
criticize John L. Lewis, but when it comes 
to passing a bill that will correct the 
evils, oh, no, we could not do that; we 
might step on the toes of Mr. Philip 
Murray; maybe we might step on the 
toes of Mr. William Green. That would 
never do in a Democratic Congress. 


Now, my friends, let us consider this, š 


because this is a serious question. In the 
enactment of your monopoly laws, you 
specifically exempt labor unions from 
the operation of monopoly laws. All you 
have to do is take that act and just take 
your pencil and strike out the exemption 
of Mr. Lewis and the rest of his cohorts 
from the monopoly laws of this country, 
and you have cured the whole situation. 
Then my friend from Indiana will not 
have to get up here any more and abuse 
Mr. John L. Lewis. No, there is no use 
in using that whipping boy. All my 
friend from Indiana has to do is intro- 
duce such a bill and get it out of your 
committee and get this House to pass it 
and then see if there is enough courage 
over in another body to pass it over 
there, and get the President to sign it. 
Of course, that might be a little difficult, 
but my friend from Indiana stands well 
with the administration, and I am sure 
that if he went down there and laid be- 
fore the President the facts I have laid 
before you now, that all you have to do 
is take a pencil and mark out three lines 
in the bill, and you have cured the whole 
situation, we would not have to sit here 
and use the time of this Congress talk- 
ing about Mr. John L. Lewis, my distin- 
guished constituent. $ 

I will pass from that question. 

My friend from Indiana undertook to 
reprimand the Republican side and rep- 
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rimand us southern Democrats, because, 
he said, we had a combination. He 
wanted to tell us the Republicans were 
not the friends of us southern fellows. I 
have known that all the time, but what 
has disturbed me is that the Democrats 
are not the friends of us southern 
fellows. 

Let me ask you in all seriousness, who 
has kept the Democratic Party alive in 
the bad times? Oh, it is very well to 
come down here when the Democrats are 
in power and when you can exert some 
influence and get some patronage, and 
so forth, and talk about “We are the 
Democratic Party,” but who kept the 
Democratic Party alive in the bad times? 
It was the South. You would not have 
any Democratic Party today if it had not 
been for the loyalty of these Southern 
States. 

Now you turn upon the southern peo- 
ple for the purpose of getting a few 
votes—that is all, and you know it—for 
the purpose of getting a few votes from 
a few minority groups, that probably you 
are not going to get, anyway. You are 
willing to cut the throats of the people 
who kept your party alive through the 
years, 

As for the Republicans being our 
friends, of course, they are not our 
friends. Who said they were our 
friends? Have they not had the same 
plank in their platforms over the years 
that the New Deal Democrats have re- 
cently adopted in the last couple of 
platforms to try to toll away these mi- 
nority groups from the Republican 
Party? 

No, we down South do not have any 
friends. We have to stand up here and 
sometimes resort to filibusters, even, to 
try to keep you people from imposing 
upon the southern people things that 
you know and we know just do not com- 
port with the traditions of the South 
and cannot work and will not work, and 
neither race wants them to work. 

My friends, stop and think about a 
few of these things. Stop and think 
about this FEPC, that both sides of the 
aisle are trying to force on a helpless 
southern people, 

This is not anything new. People 
have been raising in this Chamber the 
question of racial prejudice and using 
the southern people as a whipping boy 
for a hundred years. It is not anything 
new. 

I wonder if the time is ever going to 
come when this Congress will sit down 
seriously and reflect upon a return to 
the fundamentals, refer once in awhile 
to the great Constitution given you by 
your forefathers, and go back to that 
great document. There was a reason for 
every line, every word, every comma, and 
every period in it. Let us go back to 
fundamentals a little bit. 

They call me a reactionary. I am 
proud to be a reactionary when I stand 
upon the principles that George Wash- 
ington and Thomas Jefferson and the 
rest of those great patriots stood on 
when they created this Nation. Let us 
go back to some of their principles and 
find out what this Constitution is all 
about. 

Do you know that your powers in this 
Congress are limited? 
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Do you know that the States under 
the Constitution have reserved unto 
themselves all the rights of government 
that are not specifically given to the 
Congress? And where have you wan- 
dered away? Is there anything in the 
whole field of legislation or appropria- 
tion which this Congress has hesitated 
to enact on account of that Constitution? 


What right has the Congress to appro- 


priate the tax money of the people of 
the United States for things which the 
Constitution does not authorize? You 
do it every day and you have done it 
day after day and time and again with 
many of my Republican friends, to my 
deep regret, voting for them. We have 
done those things day after day and 
year after year and Congress after Con- 
gress until the Treasury of the United 
States is not only bankrupt, but worse 
than bankrupt. 

All of you who are within the sound of 
my voice know it. But do we hear any- 
body get up and talk about that? Oh, 
no. We will talk about the FEPC and 
how much money we are going to give 
to this group and what appropriation we 
are going to make for that group in the 
hopes that it is going to get you some 
votes in the next election. Do you think 
the American people have sunk so low 
that their votes can be bought and sold 
on the barrel head with the people’s 
money? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Indi- 
ana (Mr. Jacoss]. I presume to appear 
as a witness in rebuttal. 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr, Chairman, in the 3 
minutes I have allotted to me I perhaps 
can do no more than answer the question 
which the gentleman from Connecticut 
[Mr. PATTERSON] asked me. That was 
about my law practice before I was 
elected to Congress. 

First of all you will note I say my 
law practice before I was elected to Con- 
gress because I had the notion when I 
was elected to Congress that my duty 
was here and that my attention should 
be undivided. Therefore, I closed my law 
practice and am not in the practice of 
law now. I do not know how many men 
in this Chamber can say that they have 
no other interest than their duties as a 
Congressman. I can say so. I can also 
say in reference to campaign funds that 
I never took a dime from anyone, I 
financed myself. That brings me to the 
question the gentleman asked me as to 
whether or not I had enjoyed a lucrative 
law practice. I did. I am not ashamed 
of it. Whether it was right or wrong, 
I had the people in my district and in 
the State of Indiana thinking I was a 
pretty fair lawyer. Thinking so, they 
paid money for my services—and I took 
the money. It is a sort of a profit motive, 
I would like to point out to my Republi- 
can friends—and I thought you were for 
it. But of course I might be mistaken. 
Maybe they are not for the profit motive 
except for themselves. Maybe it makes 
a difference. 

Personally, I believe in a man being 
compensated for his services. I made 
a good deal of money practicing law, not 
only in the labor practice—I had been 
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substantially out of labor law practice 
for a period of about 3 years before I 
was elected to Congress. I found I could 
make more money representing other 
people, if you want me to tell the truth 
about it—and being a believer in the 
profit motive, as you folks proclaim to 
be, I had more or less veered toward 
those clients who could pay bigger fees. 
I did not do too badly. I can imagine 
that the gentleman is a very avid reader 
of Westbrook Pegler because he is the 
one that gave publicity to the fact that I 
had made some money practicing law. 

Some of his statements are accurate 
and some are inaccurate. But that does 
not matter. He said I made $300,000 in 
2 years. That is not accurate—I regret 
to say. One of my colleagues said, “Why 
do you not sue him for libel?” I said, 
“Shucks, that is not libel.” And it would 
not be libel to say some of the best and 
most cultured people made that much, 
My Republican friends who admire Peg- 
ler apparently think that they have a 
monopoly, not only on the idea of free 
enterprise, but on the right to make a 
profit. 

When Pegler got to saying things that 
were not correct—I just want to tell you 
Republicans something about the author 
that you read so avidiy—I went back to 
1936 and found where Westbrook Pegler 
had advised the Communist Party on 
June 19, 1936—you get a copy of the 
Communist Daily Worker and you will 
find it there with his picture and all— 
he advised the Communist Party to come 
out under a new front and call them- 
selves the People’s Party. Well, I made 
that public and like Fulton Lewis, Jr., 
who once switched to Calvert's, Pegler 
let up on me and switched back to the 
Roosevelts as an almost steady diet. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. O'Hara]. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, my position with the Banking and 
Currency Committee has no senority to 
give it prestige. My seat in the com- 
mittee is deep in the well. In the well 
are four liberals from large, urban 
centers, who were washed here by the 
people in the elections of 1948 and who 
take seriously the mandates of their 
constituents. I think all of us in that 
well are for this bill that we are more or 
less discussing today, because it offers 
to translate the dream of a home, owned 
by the people living in that home, to a 
reality. 

I should not have spoken today unless 
I had been moved and puzzled by the 
eloquence of my learned, distinguished, 
and beloved friend from Wisconsin. I 
wish to believe that he did not intend the 
implications of his remarks. The lips 
may have been giving language to some- 
thing perhaps that was in his heart, but 
knowing so well the generous and lov- 
able personal attributes of the distin- 
guished gentleman from Wisconsin this 
I cannot accept. But when the distin- 
guished gentleman, whether intending it 
or not, placed an aspersion upon people, 
good, honest, decent men and women 
who lived in homes that they did not 
own, then I felt that I had to speak, 
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I have the privilege now of calling the 
attention of the House to a statement 
just issued by a great American woman, 
Mrs. Katharine F, Lenroot, Director of 
the Children’s Bureau of the Federal 
Security Agency. This is the statement, 
just issued: 

The Children’s Bureau is a strong believer 
in the values of the American tradition of 
home ownership, but we would not want to 
be in the position of saying that the people 
who cannot own their own homes cannot 
have a stable home life. 


My colleagues, many of my constitu- 
ents do not own their homes. I would 
say the most of them do not. Are we to 
accept the concept that one who does 
not own the roof under which he lives 
and rears his children is less possessed 
than others more fortunate of love of 
country and a desire to build, through 
family and community life, this society 
of ours into the greatest society of con- 
tentment and God-fearing people that 
the world has ever known? 

Why does my beloved colleague from 
Wisconsin assail the noble Katharine 
Lenroot and her coworkers in the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau for holding before the 
eyes of the parents of America that while 
ownership of home is certainly the 
laudable desire of every American family, 
nevertheless it is the character of the 
family life within the home, and not who 
holds the title to the physical property 
that counts? 

If it be propaganda to suggest that it 
is the warmth and strength of virtuous 
family life that contribute to the healthy 
upbringing of children, and not who owns 
the deed to property, then must my dis- 
tinguished friend and colleague from 
Wisconsin dismiss as just another bit of 
propaganda the Sermon on the Mount. 

Certainly we liberals from the North 
are for this bill, because, as our great 
chairman has so well said, it offers a 
substantial help to people who desire to 
own their homes. We dream of the day 
when every American family may be 
domiciled under a roof owned by that 
family. But, unfortunately today, in the 
great city of Chicago, from which I 
come, most of the men, women, and 
children are living under roofs that are 
rented. Many of them do not have the 
money to buy a home. 

I think that my father was as patri- 
otic and fine a man as ever lived, and no 
nobler character ever lived than my 
mother. I was born under a roof that 
was a rented roof. All the years of my 
youth I spent as a child under a rented 
roof. When I was married, a young man 
in the same position as most young men 
in America, I had no home that I owned 
to go to. I rented my roof. I do not 
intend to remain silent when the impli- 
cation of words uttered on this floor are 
that love and virtue and all the other 
ennobling qualities of human character 
are not distributed equally to those who 
have and those who have not; 

The day will come when every Ameri- 
can family will have its own home. That 
is the goal for the attainment of which 
we are dedicated. Our sincerity we 
proved in the first session of the Eighty- 
first Congress when we provided not 
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only for slum clearance and public hous- 
ing, but for extensive and exhaustive re- 
search to bring actual home ownership 
within the reach of all. Our sincerity 
we are now proving in the Banking and 
Currency Committee in our work on pro- 
posed legislation to bring the kind of 
housing all Americans should have with- 
in the reach of the one-third of our pop- 
ulation in the middle-income group, 

But until the day is actually here, and 
every American family does have its own 
home, I hope that my colleagues who 
have opposed in this Eighty-first Con- 
gress everything that we have endeav- 
ored to do to reach the goal will refrain 
from further refiection upon those who 
live under rented roofs. 

In closing may I say to my. friends 
from the South: I find you, my colleagues 
from Dixieland, fine, warm-hearted, sin- 
ceremen. As men and as friends, I have 
great admiration for you; I have affec- 
tion for you. I know how great have 
been the contributions of the South to 
democratic causes; but you cannot un- 
derstand that those of us who are com- 
ing down here by the will of the genera- 
tion of today represent a new concept, 
or an old concept in new form, that there 
must be no boycott of a race, that there 
must no place be permitted to rear itself 
the ugly head of discrimination, and that 
all humankind shall have equal oppor- 
tunity in these United States, and that 
in all of this we are as sincere as sincerity 
itself. Everyday the brotherhood of 
man comes closer. The period of man’s 
inhumanity to man has reached the end 
ofanepoch, The responsibility that has 
come to us with world leadership com- 
mands that the customs and the think- 
ing of a dead-and-buried era shall be 
discarded. 

I have no doubt that soon the chival- 
rous spirit of a great Southland, which 
gave us Jefferson and Jackson and so 
much that has enriched the lives of the 
common people of America, will show 
itself with all its brilliant force on the 
side of a democracy marching forward, 
a democracy purified because no longer 
has it the taint of cruel discrimination, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
Sai Michigan is recognized for 10 min- 
utes. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, it 
may seem peculiar, but I am going to 
try to speak to the bill and attempt to 
clear up some of the uncertainty and 
confusion that seems to prevail in re- 
spect to this bill. 

The Home Loan Bank System, headed 
by the Home Loan Bank Board, was set 
up under President Hoover back in 1932, 
It was set up for the purpose of making 
available a system of home-loan banks 
which might operate in the discount and 
purchase of real-estate paper similar to 
the manner in which the Federal Reserve 
banks operate in respect to commercial 
and other loans. It will be remembered 
that at that time there was a tightening 
in respect to the real-estate market. 
The home-loan banks were set up for 
the purpose of creating a situation where 
the banks could liquidate enough of their 
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real-estate holdings to make an expan- 
sion of home building credit possible. 

Under the Home Loan Bank Board 
there is set up the home loan banks and 
Federal savings and loan associations 
which were later set up, and State build- 
ing and loan associations may come into 
this system. Let us compare the system 
to the Federal Reserve in another re- 
spect, that all of the members of the 
Federal savings and loan associations 
must be members of the system in the 
same manner as all national banks must 
be members of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. All of the State-chartered building 
and loan associations may become mem- 
bers of the system in the same Manner 
that State banks may become members 
of the Federal Reserve System. Now, to 
prevent withdrawals from the banks, as 
a means of recreating confidence in the 
banks and as a very material influence 
toward the stability of the American 
economy, back in 1933 we set up the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
which insured the deposits in all banks 
that participated, whether they were 
Federal or State banks. 

A comparable agency has been set up 
under the Home Loan Bank Board known 
as the Federal Savings and Loan Insur- 
ance Corporation. The Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation insures 
what you may call the deposits in Fed- 
eral building and loan associations and 
in State building and loan associations, 
They are not called deposits. So that 
there will not be too much confusion 
we may refer to them as deposits. They 
insure up to $5,000 of the certificates the 
same as the FDIC insures the first $5,000 
of deposits in banks, 

When the FDIC was first set up it was 
set up to insure only $2,500, and the 
banks, in order to have their deposits 
insured, paid a premium rate of one- 
eighth of 1 percent. Later the coverage 
was increased to $5,000. Later on the 
FDIC insurance premium was reduced 
from one-eighth of 1 percent to one- 
twelfth of 1 percent. 

When the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation was set up we 
provided a coverage of $5,000 and we pro- 
vided the same rate of premium as then 
had to be paid for FDIC, one-eighth of 
1 percent. This bill reduces that pre- 
mium of one-eighth of 1 percent to one- 
twelfth of 1 percent. That has been 
done by this House before. The bill was 
passed almost unanimously on one, per- 
haps two occasions. There should be no 
controversy in regard to that. It gives 
them the same but no more advantage 
than the banks have in respect to their 
premiums, 

There was a discrepancy and a decided 
disadvantage to the savings and loan and 
building and loan associations, an incon- 
sistency when viewed in light of the 
FDIC. The building and loan associa- 
tions and the savings and loan associa- 
tions were under the law susceptible to 
an assessment to make up losses over and 
above the capital and resources of the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation, No comparable provision 
was contained in any of the FDIC Acts, 

To further bring the two acts and the 
services into harmony we have removed 
that, and instead of that provision we 
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have provided a comparable liquidity on 
the part of Federal savings and loan as- 
sociations and the member building and 
loan associations which if they were 
banks would be called reserves. The re- 
serves of banks vary according to wheth- 
er they are in Reserve cities or so-called 
country districts. We have provided in 
this bill that in lieu of the provisions in 
respect to assessments we require a Cer- 
tain amount of liquidity. The bill as in- 
troduced provided for a liquidity at the 
discretion of the home-loan bank of from 
5 to 15 percent. That seemed to be a 
little bit out of balance with the reserve 
requirements that the banks had to 
maintain, so the committee, as a com- 
mittee amendment, reduced that amount 
to from 4 to 8 percent. 

In the third case we bring the two acts 
into closer harmony and remove some of 
the so-called discriminatory provisions, 
Up to the present time the Federal Gov- 
ernment has not participated in any 
manner in respect to the Federal Savings 
and Loan Corporation assets, and the 
meeting of their liabilities, but the Fed- 
eral Treasury can, under the law, partic- 
ipate up to $3,000,000,000 in losses 
chargeable against the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation, 

In keeping with the ratio of obligations 
between the banks and the savings and 
loan associations, we have set a ceiling 
on that figure of $750,000,000, so that in 
addition to the $239,000,000 of capital and 
reserve the Federal Government theo- 
retically could, put $750,000,000 into the 
fund to prevent losses, and perhaps save 
our economy, because so much of our 
savings depoits are invested in home 
loans. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself the balance of my time. 

We felt that if anything serious hap- 
pened to the home-loan market that 
there would be a decided influence upon 
the stability of our economy, and that if 
it were good business, and it is not de- 
nied that it is good business, to have a 
cushion of $3,000,000,000 behind FDIC 
obligations, it was just as good business 
and perhaps better to have a cushion of 
$750,000,000 behind the Federal Savings 
and Loan Inurance Corporation. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. Should not the FDIC 
cushion be expanded by increasing the 
amount of insurance from $5,000 to 
$10,000, in the gentleman’s opinion? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I think there are 
bills being drafted, if not introduced, to 
do that, and I can assure the gentleman 
that we will give very sympathetic con- 
sideration to the proposals, 

Now, we have discussed here today an- 
other provision in the bill which has to 
do with $1,000,000,000 which the Federal 
Treasury may make available. That is 
in respect to the purchase of the assets 
of the Federal Home Loan Banks, and in 
order to get that $1,000,000,000 there is a 
further cushion against the liquidity of 
the savings and loans, and building and 
loan associations. Home-loan banks may 
Sell to the Treasury this paper which they 
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have. Now, have in mind that these 
mortgages are secured by real estate 
only; that these associations cannot 
make loans other than real-estate loans. 
Against any of the loans or purchases 
which the Treasury makes up to this 
$1,000,000,000 the Treasury will have as 
security for any part of that $1,000,000,- 
000 the homes which are being pur- 
chased by the American citizens, which 
I personally consider to be the best secu- 
rity which the Federal Treasury could 
possibly acquire. The only possible loss 
to the Federal Treasury lies in such a 
collapse of our economy as to virtually 
be the end of the American system of 
government. 

The end of the American system of 
government will come in other ways. It 
will not come in consequence of this bill 
because if there was ever a free-enter- 
prise bill it is this bill. 

This bill provides for the creation of 
private capital. with which to build 
homes, and removes, in proportion as we 
make this credit available, the threat of 
direct Government loans, which in them- 
selves might cause such serious influence 
on our economy as to make it impossible 
to preserve the American way of life. 

I am very strongly for this bill be- 
cause I think it is the American way of 
building homes, and I hope the House will 
support the bill. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. It is a fact, is it 
not, that this bill was reported unani- 
mously by the committee? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I do not know 
whether or not all the members were 
there, but I think it was a unanimous 
report. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, 
I make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred 
and eight Members are present, a 
quorum. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. Harpy]. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I am 
today introducing a bill which I believe 
will effect significant economies and will 
in no way impair the benefits of the in- 
dividuals concerned. Moreover, it will 
correct inequities in the treatments 
among individuals who are trained as 
career officers of our armed forces. 

As a result of a study by the Govern- 
ment Operation Subcommittee, of which 
I am chairman, it has been found that it 
is currently costing the Federal Govern- 
ment an amount in excess of $285,000 a 
year to insure Annapolis midshipmen 
under the national service life-insurance 


program, 
During the past 3 years, fortunately, 
there have occurred only two deaths at 
the United States Naval Academy. This 
mortality rate is typical of the experience 
over the past two decades. For the 
United States Government to continue to 
pay an amount over a quarter of a million 
dollars annually to provide NSLI protec- 
tion for Annapolis midshipmen when the 
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mortality experience of these men is far 
below normal risk appears to be a most 
unnecessary expenditure of Government 
funds, 

These midshipmen are subject to 
flight-training activities and are con- 
tributing much to the military potential 
and subsequent national defense of the 
United States. I am in complete accord 
with the desire of the Congress that these 
men be granted insurance protection. 

Therefore, I am offering a bill which 
would amend section 13 of Public Law 
729 of the Seventy-ninth Congress. 
This legislation will provide for a lump- 
sum payment of $10,000 to the survivor 
or survivors of any midshipmen who 
die while enrolled at the United States 
Naval Academy. 

By this action, a significant saving of 
Federal funds can be effected. The Navy 
has requested an appropriation of 
$277,000 for fiscal 1951 for the payment 
of premiums to the NSLI fund. This 
figure does not include administrative 
costs of either the Navy or the Veterans’ 
Administration. Under this legislation 
cost for providing the protection to the 
survivors of midshipmen can be reduced 
to an estimated $30,000. This figure is 
most liberal and does not take into ac- 
count the increased efficiency in admin- 
istration which would result. Savings 
would, therefore, be at least $247,000 for 
fiscal 1951 and at least that amount every 
year thereafter. 

Another provision of this bill would 
correct inequities which now exist be- 
tween benefits being provided midship- 
men at the United States Naval Acad- 
emy and the cadets at West Point and 
the Coast Guard Academy. Under exist- 
ing statutes cadets at West Point and 
the Coast Guard Academy are not 
granted any insurance protection and 
have been declared ineligible to apply for 
national service life insurance even on 
a personal, self-paying basis because 
these cadets are not on active duty. 
The bill which I am today introducing 
would also provide a lump-sum survivor 
payment of $10,000 in the event of death 
of any cadet enrolled at the United 
States Military Academy or the United 
States Coast Guard Academy. I am 
confident the Congress desires that this 
discrimination be removed. 

Although my bill would provide cov- 
erage for many more individuals than 
are now insured, I am convinced that the 
cost to the Government will be less than 
one-fifth the amount currently required 
to provide national service life insur- 
ance protection for Annapolis midship- 
men alone. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina IMr. 
Deane]. 

Mr. DEANE. Mr. Chairman, I have 
listened, as I am sure all the Members 
of the House have, to the statement made 
by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr, 
Wotcort] in behalf of this legislation 
with appreciation and approval. I am 
sure all of us and the people through- 
out America have such an outstanding 
appreciation of our local building and 
loan associations that none of us would 
lose the opportunity to say some kind 
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word in behalf of this great enterprise 
that has functioned so splendidly 
throughout our country. Iam sure that 
the statement made by the gentleman 
from Michigan, and well stated it was, 
is shared by all Members of the House, 
and that this bill will be speedily enacted 
into law. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I am 
sure there is no substantial opposition to 
this bill. We have no further requests 
for time and I ask that the Clerk read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Act, as amended, is amended by 
adding the following new section after sec- 
tion 5 thereof: 

“Sec. 5A. No member of a Federal home 
loan bank shall make or purchase any loan 
at any time when its cash and obligations of 
the United States are not equal to such 
amount as the Home Loan Bank Board shall 
by regulations prescribe: Provided, That such 
amount shall not be less than 5 percent 
or more than 15 percent of the obligation 
of the member on withdrawable accounts or, 
in the case of any member insurance com- 
pany, such other base as the Board may 
determine to be comparable. The Board 
is authorized in said regulations to pre- 
scribe from time to time different amounts, 
within the limitations hereinbefore speci- 
fied, for different classes of member insti- 
tutions, and for such purposes the Board 
is authorized to classify such members ac- 
cording to type of institution, size, location, 
rate of withdrawals, or such other basis or 
bases of differentiation as the Board may 
deem to be reasonably necessary or appro- 
priate for effectuating the purposes hereof. 
Failure to comply with the provisions hereof 
shall constitute ground for removal from 
membership. This section shall be effective 
6 months after the date of its enactment.” 


Committee amendment: 


Page 2, line 1, strike out the figure “5” and 
insert the figure 4.“ 


Pies committee amendment was agreed 


Committee amendment: 


Page 2, line 1, strike out the figure “15” 
and insert the figure “8.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
ee which is at the Clerk’s 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SPENCE: 

Capitalize the first letter of each of the 
words “home loan bank” where such words 
appear as follows: Page 1, line 6; page 2, 
line 20; page, 3, line 4; page 3, line 10; page 
3, line 16; page 3, line 24; page 5, line 22; 
page 6, line 2. 

And on page 5, line 2, strike out the quota- 
éion marks at the end thereof. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 2. Section 6 of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Act, as amended, is amended by the 
addition of the following new subsection: 

“(1) Within 1 year after the enactment of 
this amendment, each member of each Fed- 
eral home loan bank shall acquire and hold 
and thereafter maintain its stock holding 
in an amount equal to at least 2 percent 


of the aggregate of the unpaid principal of 
such member’s home mortgage loans, home- 
chase contracts, and similar obligations, 
not less than $500. Such stock in ex- 
cess of the amount hereby required may be 
purchased from time to time by members and 
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may be retired from time to time as hereto- 
fore. One year after the enactment of this 
amendment, each Federal home loan bank 
shall retire and pay off at par an amount 
of its stock held by the Secretary of the 
Treasury equivalent to the amount of its 
stock held by its members in excess of the 
amount required to be held by them by the 
first two sentences of subsection (c) of this 
section immediately prior to the enactment 
of this amendment and annually thereafter 
each Federal home loan bank shall retire an 
amount of such Government stock equiva- 
lent to 50 percent of the net increase of its 
stock held by members since the last previous 
retirement: Provided, That none of such 
Government capital shall at any time be re- 
tired so as to reduce the aggregate capital 
stock, reserves, surplus, and individed profits 
of the Federal home loan banks to less than 
$200,000,000: Provided further, That not- 
withstanding any provision of this subsec- 
tion, nothing in this subsection shall limit 
or affect the operation of subsection (g) of 
this section.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 2, line 19, strike out “(I)” and in- 
sert (I).“ 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 3. Subsection (g) of section 11 of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Act, as amended, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(g) Each Federal home-loan bank shall 
at all times have at least an amount equal 
to the current deposits received from its 
members invested in (1) obligations of the 
United States, (2) deposits in banks or trust 
companies, (3) advances with a maturity of 
not to exceed 1 year which are made to mem- 
bers or nonmember borrowers, upon such 
terms and conditions as the Board may pre- 
scribe, and (4) advances with a maturity of 
not to exceed 1 year which are made to mem- 
bers or nonmember borrowers whose creditor 
liabilities (not including advances from the 
Federal home loan bank) do not exceed 5 
percent of their net assets, and which may 
be made without the security of home mort- 
gages or other security, upon such terms and 
conditions as the Board may prescribe.” 

Sec. 4. Section 11 of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Act, as amended, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsections: 

“(i) The Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized in his discretion to purchase any 
obligations issued pursuant to this section, 
as heretofore, now, or hereafter in force and 
for such purpose the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is authorized to use as a public-debt 
transaction the proceeds of the sale of any 
securities hereafter issued under the Second 
Liberty Bond Act, as now or hereafter in 
force, and the purposes for which securities 
may be issued under the Second Liberty Bond 
Act, as now or hereafter in force, are ex- 
tended to include such purchases, The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury may, at any time, sell, 
upon such terms and conditions and at such 
price or prices as he shall determine, any 
of the obligations acquired by him under 
this subsection, All redemptions, purchases, 
and sales by the Secretary of the Treasury 
of such obligations under this subsection 
shall be treated as public-debt transactions 
of the United States. The Secretary of the 
Treasury shall not at any time purchase any 
obligations under this subsection if such 
purchase would increase the aggregate prin- 
cipal amount of his then outstanding hold- 
ings of such obligations under this subsec- 
tion to an amount greater than $1,000,000,- 
000. Each purchase of obligations by the 

ecretary of the Treasury under this sub- 
section shall be upon such terms and con- 
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ditions as to yield a return at a rate deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Treasury, tak- 
ing into consideration the current average 
rate on outstanding marketable obligations 
of the United States as of the last day of the 
month preceding the making of such pur- 
chase.” i 

“(j) Notwithstanding the provisions of the 
first sentence of section 202 of the Govern- 
ment Corporation Control Act, audits by the 
General Accounting Office of the financial 
transactions of a Federal home loan bank 
shall not be limited to periods during which 
Government capital has been invested 
therein. The provisions of the first sentence 
of subsection (d) of section 303 of the Gov- 
ernment Corporation Control Act shall not 
apply to any Federal home loan bank.” 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

I do this, Mr. Chairman, for the pur- 
pose of asking the majority leader if he 
can inform the House with reference to 
the program for the balance of the week 
and any other information that he may 
have available. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes, I will be glad 
to do that. 

The Committee on Rules has reported 
out a rule on the oleomargarine bill, to 
take it from the Speaker's desk and send 
it to conference. That will be the first 
order of business tomorrow. 

Then the next order of business will 
be H. R. 3001, the admission of aliens of 
certain skills. That was programed for 
yesterday, but on account of the cotton 
acreage quota bill not being finished, we 
were unable to take it up. 

Then there is H. R. 6616 and S. 88, 
which were on the program for Thurs- 
day and Friday. Probably one of them 
will not be taken up. We can put one 
of them over until Monday. 

While I am not prepared to give the 
program for next week, I may say that 
the Far Eastern Economic Aid Act of 
1950 will be taken up on Tuesday. 

I can also state that the Calendar. of 
Committees will be called on Calendar 
Wednesday. But outside of these two 
matters I am unable to state what else 
may come up. 

Mr.COLMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield. 

Mr. COLMER. I wish to inquire 
from the distinguished majority leader 
whether there will be any further pro- 
gram this afternoon, assuming the pend- 
ing bill is disposed of? 

Mr. McCORMACK. That, of course, 
is a matter within the control of the 
House. I know of none. I assume that 
those of us who are anxious to have an 
FEPC pill brought up sometime are sat- 
isfied with the fact that one committee 
has been disposed of on Calendar 
Wednesday. I cannot speak for others, 
but I assume that when the Committee 
rises and this bill is dosposed of, the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky will move to ad- 
journ, but adjournment is within the 
wisdom and judgment and subject to 
the will of the House. 

Mr. COLMER. The gentleman under- 
stands, of course, that there are some of 
us who are not so anxious for the FEPC 
bill to come up. That was the purpose 
of the inquiry. The leader usually sets 
the score pretty well here. : 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Not on Calendar 
Wednesday. 

Mr. COLMER. I still think he does. 

Mr.McCORMACK. I assume that the 
gentleman is satisfied in that two com- 
mittees have not been called today. The 
proponents of FEPC while not satisfied 
are contented that one committee has 
been called; so I assume that while there 
is not complete happiness on either side, 
there is a general feeling of harmony and 
contentment. 

Mr. COLMER. So far as this side is 
concerned we would be perfectly willing 
to adjourn when action on the pending 
bill is completed. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS, I yield. 

Mr. SPENCE. Let me say that when 
the pending bill is passed, and I hope 
that will be soon, when the House has 
taken official action on the pending bill, 
I shall move to adjourn. It would be an 
act of futility to stay in session any 
longer unless we desire to punish our- 
selves, and I doubt if we have any wish 
to do that. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman’s 
observation is consistent with what I as- 
sumed the gentleman would do. Are 
there further inquiries, I may ask the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield, 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Inasmuch as 
this is rather important, FEPC legisla- 
tion was mentioned a moment ago, that 
I should state for the information of the 
House that the FEPC bill was not called 
up in the Committee on Rules today be- 
cause of the absence of the chairman 
and one other member, and because of 
the promise made by the gentleman who 
now addresses the House to the chair- 
man that he would be protected during 
his absence in his right to vote on that 
important measure. 

Mr. McCORMACK, May I say that I 
hesitate to enter into the intricacies of 
the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Was the word 
“trickery” or “intricacy”? 

Mr. McCORMACK. “Intricacy.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 5. Section 402 of the National Housing 
Act, as amended, is amended by the addition 
of the following new subsection: 

“(h) After the effective date of this sub= 
section the Corporation is authorized and 
directed to pay off and retire annually at par 
an amount of its capital stock equal to 50 
percent of its net income for the fiscal year, 
unless the Home Loan Bank Board by reso- 
lution shall determine that a smaller amount 
shall be retired. Such payments shall be 
made promptly after the end of each fiscal 
year (beginning with the first fiscal year 
which begins after the date of enactment of 
this subsection) until the entire capital stock 
is retired. In lieu of any and all unpaid 
dividends, whether for any present, past, or 
future period, on its capital stock, all of which 
dividends are hereby waived, the Corpora- 
tion shall pay to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, promptly after the end of each fiscal 
year (beginning with the first fiscal year 
which begins after the date of enactment of 
this subsection) a return on the average 
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amount, at par, of its capital stock outstand- 
ing during such fiscal year at a rate deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
taking into consideration the current aver- 
age rate on outstanding marketable obliga- 
tions of the United States as of the last day 
of the sixth month of such fiscal year. The 
retirement of such capital stock shall not 
affect the applicability to said Corporation 
of the Government Corporation Control Act, 
as amended.” 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SMITH of Vir- 
ginia: On page 6, line 9, after the word “year”, 
insert a period and strike out the balance of 
the sentence. 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am in favor of the passage of this 
bill and I am sure after the long day that 
we have given our undivided attention 
and labor to this particular piece of 
legislation everybody will now be willing 
to go along and pass this very good bill 
that the chairman of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency has been so pa- 
tient in giving us time to consider 
thoughtfully. 

The amendment I have offered is a 
serious amendment and I hope it will be 
adopted. This insuring company that 
insures the deposits of these home loan 
and building associations provided orig- 
inally that the Government should sup- 
ply a capital of hundreds of millions of 
dollars. We voted that money out of 
the Treasury. This bill provides that 
from now on and in due time the cor- 
poration shall use 50 percent of its net 
earnings to pay back into the Treasury 
of the United States the money that the 
Treasury put up. That is a fine idea 
and I am sure we are all for it. Iam sure 
that if we can get any money back out of 
any of these Government corporations 
everybody wants to do so. I am for it 
down to that point. 

But there is a little gimmick in this 
thing. I refer to the proviso which 
reads “unless the Home Loan Bank Board 
by resolution shall determine that a 
smaller amount shall be retired.” 

That in effect just repeals what you 
have done in the first part of the sen- 
tence. In other words, they are required 
to pay back 50 percent of their earnings 
to the Federal Treasury unless the Home 
Loan Bank Board says, “No, you need 
not pay it back.” What is the use put- 
ting it in at all if you are going to put 
that gimmick in it? 

Let us get as much money back into 
a crippled and depleted Treasury as we 
can. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. SPENCE. It is rather difficult to 
make any argument against the gentle- 
man’s amendment. Personally I have 
no objection to his amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. SMITH]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 6. Section 402 of the National Hous- 
ing Act, as amended, is amended by the addi- 
tion of the following new subsection: 
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“(1) The Corporation is authorized to bor- 
row from the Treasury, and the Secretary 
of the Treasury is authorized and directed 
to loan to the Corporation on such terms 
as may be fixed by the Corporation and the 
Secretary, such funds as in the judgment 
of the Home Loan Bank Board are from time 
to time required for insurance purposes, not 
exceeding in the aggregate $750,000,000 out- 
standing at any one time, and the Corpora- 
tion hereafter shall not exercise its borrow- 
ing power under the first sentence of sub- 
section (d) of this section for the purpose 
of borrowing money from any other source: 
Provided, That each such loan shall bear 
interest at a rate determined by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, taking into consider- 
ation the current average rate on outstand- 
ing marketable obligations of the United 
States as of the last day of the month pre- 
ceding the making of such loan: Provided 
further, That nothing in this subsection 
shall prevent the Corporation from issuing 
debentures in accordance with the provi- 
sions of subsection (b) of section 405. For 
the purposes of this subsection the Secretary 
of the is authorized to use as a 
public-debt transaction the proceeds of the 
sale of any securities hereafter issued under 
the Second Liberty Bond Act, as now or here- 
after in force, and the purposes for which 
securities may be issued under the Second 
Liberty Bond Act, as now or hereafter in 
force, are hereby extended to include such 
loans. Any such loan shall be used by the 
Corporation solely in carrying out its func- 
tions with respect to such insurance. All 
loans and repayments under this subsec- 
tion shall be treated as public-debt transac- 
tions of the United States.” 

Sec. 7. Subsection (a) of section 404 of 
the National Housing Act, as amended, is 
amended by striking out “one-eighth” where 
it appears therein and inserting in lieu 
thereof “one-twelfth.” 

Sec. 8. Subsection (b) of section 404 of 
the National Housing Act, as amended, is 
repealed and stricken out. 

Sec. 9. Subsection (c) of section 404 of 
the National Housing Act, as amended, is 
redesignated subsection (b) and amended 
to read as follows: 

“(b) If an insured institution has paid 
@ premium at a rate in excess of one- 
twelfth of 1 percent of the total amount of 
the accounts of its insured members and its 
creditor obligations for any period of time 
after June 30, 1949, it shall receive a credit 
upon its future premiums in an amount 
equal to the excess premium so paid for the 
period beyond such date.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 8, line 1, after the word “the”, 
insert the words “Secretary of the.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Smrrm of Vir- 
ginia: In section 204 (g) after the word 
“corporation” and preceding the last sen- 
tence insert a new sentence as follows: “It 
shall be unlawful for any member of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank to advertise that 
its deposits are insured by the Federal Treas- 
ury or that it is federally insured or to make 
any similar statement other than that it 
is a member of the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation.” 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, it is understood, of course, by the 
House that this Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation is a cor- 
poration incorporated for the purpose 
of insuring deposits, which is a very good 
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thing. It insures deposits up to $5,000 
in these home-loan banks. Section G of 
the original act undertakes to provide 
that there shall be no deceptive adver- 
tisement by these building associations 
as to who insures their deposits; in other 
words, their deposits are not insured by 
the Government. They are insured by a 
corporation which gets its assets partly 
from the Government and partly from 
premiums that it charges for the purpose 
of this insurance. But, the practice has 
grown up throughout the country of 
using this expression, and I quote from 
an advertisement of one cf these associ- 
ations: “Savings up to $5,000 federally 
insured.” 

Now, the evident purpose of that is to 
lead the public to think that these de- 
posits are insured by the Federal Treas- 
ury, which is not the case. There is a 
section in the original act which under- 
takes to take care of that but it is not 
quite broad enough to cover this par- 
ticular kind of advertising I am talking 
about. But, the original act does en- 
deavor to guard against false advertis- 
ing 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. RABAUT. Are they not insured 
by the FDIC? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. No. They 
are insured by the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation. 

Mr. RABAUT. Well, that is the same 
thing, is it not? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. No. 

Mr. RABAUT. Is that a Federal cor- 
poration? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. It is incor- 
porated by the Government, yes; and the 
Government furnishes the capital. 

Mr. RABAUT. Where does the capital 
come from? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia, The capital 
came out of the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. RABAUT, Well, is that not 
straining at something? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. No. If the 
gentleman will just permit me to an- 
swer. 

Mr. RABAUT. I do not quite under- 
stand it. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Well, the 
gentleman will not keep quiet long 
enough for me to answer. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I wanted to ask the 
gentleman ftom Virginia if the deposit 
insurance that is granted to the so- 
called depositors in the building and 
loan associations does not have the same 
Federal protection that the depositors in 
the bank have. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. They are 
two different corporations. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. But they have the 
same Federal sponsorship. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Yes. The 
national banks are required to have a 
sign in their banks stating that they are 
members of the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation. Now, if the building 
associations were required to do the 
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same thing, there would be no deception, 
that is, if they merely said, We are 
members of the Federal Home Loan In- 
surance Corporation.” But, that is not 
what they do. They say, “We are fed- 
erally insured” or “Our depositors are 
federally insured,” which they are not. 

Mr. RABAUT. What do the banks 
say? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. The banks 
say, “We are members of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation.” 

Mr. RABAUT. What do they say in 
their advertising? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I have never 
seen any advertising that they are fed- 
erally insured, and if they did, they 
should not be permitted to do that. 

Mr. RABAUT. Well, they do. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Then they 
should be prohibited from doing that. 

Mr. RABAUT. The reason I am 
speaking about that is that what one 
of the groups does the other group ought 
to be permitted to do, and we should not 
be championing a bankers’ bill here 
when we know they are absolutely dif- 
ferent. 

Mr, SMITH of Virginia. They should 
both be put on the same level. If any 
bank has ever advertised that way, I 
have never heard of it. But, it is uni- 
versal, so far as I have seen, for this 
kind of advertisement to come from the 
building associations, and it makes peo- 
ple think that they are insured by the 
Federal Government, which is not the 
case. I think it is not exactly truthful, 
at the same time, and ought to be cor- 
rected. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, this is 
an amendment we have not had an op- 
portunity to discuss or consider. It has 
never been presented to the committee. 
It is a far-reaching amendment. I think 
it springs from the natural antagonism 
of some of the banks to the building and 
loan associations. 

I know of no provision in the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation law that 
would limit the banks as this limits the 
savings and loan associations. To pre- 
vent the savings and loan associations 
from saying anything about their insur- 
ance, which gives stability to the institu- 
tions and which attracts depositors, to 
say that they could not comment on it 
except to say they are members of the 
Home Loan Bank System—such a limi- 
tation of their authority and their right 
to advertise themselves properly, it seems 
to me, ought not to be adopted in this 
manner without any consideration and 
without any submission of this question 
to the committee or to the Congress 
except at this particular time. I ask 
that the amendment be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. NICHOLSON) 
there were—ayes 35, noes 89. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Murray of Ten- 
nessee: Add a new section to read as follows: 

“That section 405 (a) of the National 
Housing Act as amended be amended by 
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striking out ‘$5,000’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘$10,000.’” 


Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Chairman, I do not know whether or not 
any consideration was given this amend- 
ment by the committee, but I have been 
reading the report of the committee and 
also the hearings. I have noticed that 
the executive manager of the National 
Savings and Loan League said this: 

Still another matter that we respectfully 
suggest be considered by this committee is 
the increasing of the amount of an insured 
account from $5,000 to $10,000. In view of 
the decline of the purchasing power of the 
dollar since the Insurance Corporation was 
established in 1934, we think such increase 
is consistent, reasonable, and desirable. 


As the Members know, when this act 
was passed, the deposits of depositors 
were insured up to $5,000. It seems to me 
if there are sufficient reserves, the 
amount should be increased from $5,000 
to $10,000. I understand that similar 
consideration has been given to amend- 
ing the Federal Deposit Insurance Act 
so as to insure deposits in banks up to 
$10,000. I believe we should insure the 
deposits in these building and loan and 
savings associations up to $10,000. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, while this matter has 
been discussed in the press, it is a mat- 
ter which has never been considered by 
the committee. It is fundamental and 
of far-reaching effect. Certainly, some 
consideration should be given to an 
amendment of this importance. 

However desirable a raise in the limits 
of insurance might be, this is certainly 
no way to adopt it. The departments 
ought to be considered and all the other 
questions involved should be carefully 
considered. It should be submitted to 
the committee and the committee should 
have a chance to study it. I ask that the 
amendment be defeated. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I think this amend- 
ment should be defeated. For a good 
many years we have been considering the 
question of whether or not we should 
raise the coverage on the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation to insure 
deposits up to $10,000. Of course, we 
have been thinking similarly about in- 
creasing it here. But this bill which we 
have before us is a very well-balanced 
bill. The provisions in respect to the 
liquidity of these associations has to be 
balanced against the possible and po- 
tential obligations. The potential or 
possible obligation at the present time is 
$5,000. In order to rebalance this bill, if 
the gentleman’s amendment is adopted, 
then surely we would have to review 
again this whole question of reserves. 

At the present time the building and 
loan associations and Federal savings 
and loan associations have no legal re- 
serves. This bill provides these legal re- 
serves and these reserves are predicated 
on the fact that the first $5,000 of the 
deposits are insured. If we are to raise 
the insurance up to $10,000, then of 
course we have to give consideration to 
increasing the reserve requirements in 
order that those banks might be liquid 
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or else you might create by doing so 
an unknown amount of responsibility 
and obligation on the part of the Fed- 
eral Treasury and the Federal Govern- 
ment to at least morally take care of 
these accounts. I hope sometime our 
committee can get to that to give full 
consideration to whether we should in- 
crease the coverage on the FDIC to $10,- 
000. I believe we can have reasonable 
assurance that if that is done, then cer- 
tainly with justice to the savings and 
building-loan associations we might 
safely do the same thing for them. But 
we have to know what the coverage would 
cost. We have to know actuarily where 
we are going. To adopt it at the pres- 
ent time might throw this whole pro- 
gram so out of adjustment that the Pres- 
ident might feel obligated to veto the bill 
the same as he did a previous bill. 

We have in mind also that in this 
bill we retire the stock. We have just 
adopted an amendment which makes it 
mandatory and leaves little or no dis- 
cretion with the Home Loan Bank 
Board as to the manner in which this 
stock shall be retired into the Treas- 
ury. All of these things have to be bal- 
anced off against this amendment. I 
hope the Committee will defeat the 
amendment with the positive assurance 
that the committee is sympathetic to it 
and at an opportune time, at a time 
when we feel it can possibly be done, it 
should be done as a whole job and not 
as a piecemeal job. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw the amendment, in view of the 
statement made by the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. WOLCOTT]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I refer the members 
of the Committee to a statement by Mr. 
Kreutz, executive manager of the Na- 
tional Savings and Loan League, on page 
26 of the hearings, in which he states as 
follows: 

The loss experience of the FSLIC has been 
favorable and compares very well with that 
of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion. Using the latest available figures of 
both the FSLIC, we find that the Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Insurance Corporation's loss 
in receivership cases was $3.40 for $100 of 
assets of closed institutions, while the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation’s loss in 
receivership cases was $13.26 per $100 of 
deposits. 

The Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation's loss in contribution cases was 
$8.60 per $100 of assets, while the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation's loss in mer- 
gers involving contributions or asset pur- 
chases was $2.51 per $100 of deposits of in- 
institutions in trouble. 

The net losses of the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation since its organ- 
ization in 1934 amount to only 7.6 percent 
of its premium income and 4 percent of its 
gross income. 


I agree with the gentleman from Mich- 
igan that it would upset the reserve pic- 
ture, and I am happy that the gentle- 
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man from Tennessee has withdrawn the 
amendment. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. FULTON. Since the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Wotcort] has raised 
the point that you might be raising the 
limit of the guaranties of general bank 
accounts from $5,000 to $10,000, and the 
committee might possibly be favorable 
to that, may I ask if you know that the 
number of accounts in banks now guar- 
anteed in many of the large banks is 
up to 93 percent in number? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Yes. 

Mr. FULTON. The nearer you come 
to guaranteeing the total bank deposits 
of the country the nearer you are to a 
socialization of the banks and the nearer 
you are to Government management 
and ownership. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. As long as the capi- 
tal and reserves of the Corporation are 
raised by private subscription, which 
comes from the participating banks, 
there will be no danger. There is not 
any more danger than there is danger 
of socializing the life-insurance compa- 
nies when the reserves of the life-insur- 
ance companies come from the payment 
of premiums. So long as we keep this 
on a voluntary, actuarial private-en- 
terprise basis and private-capital basis, 
then there is not any danger of the 
socialization of this very important seg- 
ment of our country, and I can assure 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania I will 
be watching for that just as much as 
he is. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I 
agree with the statement made by the 
gentleman from Michigan. It is hoped 
that before long the increasing of the 
limits of the insurance of banks and 
building and loan associations will be 
considered. We do not think that today 
is the proper time to embark on such a 
fundamental change in the law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. WoL- 
corr] has expired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise and re- 
port the bill back to the House with sun- 
dry amendments, with the recommenda- 
tion that the amendments be agreed to 
and the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr, TRIMBLE, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 6743) to amend the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Act, as amended, and 
title IV of the National Housing Act, as 
amended, and for other purposes, di- 
rected him to report the same back to 
the House with sundry amendments 
adopted in Committee of the Whole, 
with the recommendation that the 
amendments be agreed to and the bill 
as amended do pass, 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the bill and amend- 
ments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 
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The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote de- 
manded on any amendment? If not, the 
Chair will put them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

OLEOMARGARINE 


Mr. LYLE, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 457, Rept. No. 1572), 
which was referred to the House Calendar 
and ordered printed: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution the bill (H. R. 2023) to regulate 
oleomargarine, to repeal certain taxes relat- 
ing to oleomargarine, and for other purposes, 
with the Senate amendments thereto be, and 
the same is hereby, taken from the Speaker's 
table to the end that the Senate amendments 
be, and they are hereby, disagreed to and 
that the conference requested by the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
be, and the same is hereby, agreed to. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have five legislative days within 
which to revise and extend their remarks 
on the bill (H. R. 6743) amending the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Act, just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 


FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC AID ACT OF 1950 


Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs may have until mid- 
night tonight to file a report on the bill 
(S. 2319) to promote world peace and 
the general welfare, national interest, 
and foreign policy of the United States 
by providing aid to the Republic of 
Korea. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
object. 

Mr. DELANEY, from the Committee 
on Rules reported the following privi- 
leged resolution (H. Res. 458, Rept. No. 
1573), which was referred to the House 
Calendar and ordered to be printed: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adop- 
tion of this resolution it shall be in order 
to move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill (S, 2319) to promote world peace 
and the general welfare, national interest, 
and foreign policy of the United States by 
providing aid to the Republic of Korea, and 
all points of order against said bill are hereby 
waived. That after general debate which 
Shall be confined to the bill and continue 
not to exceed 2 hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and rank- 
ing minority member of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, the bill shall be read for 
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amendment under the 5-minute rule. It 
shall be in order to consider without the 
intervention of any point of order the sub- 
stitute committee amendment recommended 
by the Committee on Foreign Affairs now in 
the bill, and such substitute for the purpose 
of amendment shall be considered under the 
5-minute rule as an original bill. At the 
conclusion of the reading of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the same to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
any Member may demand a separate vote in 
the House on any of the amendments adopted 
in the Committee of the Whole to the bill 
or committee substitute. The previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on 
the bill and amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit. 

THE HOOVER COMMISSION REPORT ON 

VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 


Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. } 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received many wires from veterans op- 
posing that part of the Hoover Com- 
mission report involving veterans’ legis- 
lation. Any change in the Veterans’ 
Administration program of hospitaliza- 
tion must be viewed from the standpoint 
of better service to our disabled. The 
very proposal of the consolidation of hos- 
pital care for veterans with all other hos- 
pital programs of the Government is a 
complete reversal of our national policy 
of special treatment for veterans. 

President Hoover himself in 1929 told 
us that increased efficiency and economy 
would be attained by the consolidation 
of all the different agencies dealing with 
veterans’ affairs. Now the Hoover re- 
port recommends that we again take 
from the Veterans’ Administration this 
most important function and transfer 
it to a new and tremendously large 
bureau to be called the United Medical 
Administration. 

To me the most sacred duty of our 
Nation is the duty and privilege of pro- 
viding for those who were disabled in 
the defense of our country. I believe 
this care can best be provided by the 
present agency, the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, whose sole reason for existence 
is to provide to veterans the benefits to 
which they are entitled as set forth by 
the Congress. 

I will support any worthy measure to 
increase the number and skill of doctors 
available to the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. This would allow us to utilize the 
beds now vacant in our Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospitals while many veterans 
need and merit hospitalization. 

In the last session of this Congress I 
introduced H. R. 6150, which was de- 
signed to improve medical and dental 
services to veterans by permitting the 
Veterans’ Administration to send its doc- 
tors and dentists to schools and hospitals 
to learn the newest techniques and 
discoveries, 
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I am opposed to transferring from the 
` Veterans’ Administration any of its 
duties or responsibilities to our disabled. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HOEVEN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mrs. Bosone (at the request of Mr. 
GRANGER), for today, on account of ill- 
ness in family. 

To Mr. Brann (at the request of Mr. 
Smit of Virginia), for 1 week, on ac- 
count of official business. 

To Mr. Barme (at the request of Mr. 
Roprno), from 12 to 3 p. m. today, on ac- 
count of official business. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 23 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, February 2, 1950, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1181. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting the re- 
port and recommendations of the Bureau 
of the Budget with respect to the organiza- 
tion and operations of the Panama Canal 
and Panama Railroad Company, pursuant to 
House Report No. 1304, Eighty-first Congress 
(H. Doc. No. 460); to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries and ordered to 
be printed. 

1182. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a revision 
of the budget for the fiscal year 1951 involv- 
ing a decrease of $516,000 in an estimate of 
appropriation for the Civil Service Commis- 
sion in the form of an amendment to the 
budget for said fiscal year (H. Doc. No. 461); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

1183. A letter from the executive secre- 
tary, National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics, transmitting a report covering the 
contracts negotiated by the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics, pursuant 
to Public Law 413, Eightieth Congress, for 
the period July 1 through December 31, 1949; 
to the Committee on Armed Services, 

1184, A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy for Air, transmitting a draft of 
& proposed bill entitled “A bill to authorize 
the reimbursement of certain naval attachés, 
observers, and other officers for certain ex- 
penses incurred while on authorized missions 
in foreign countries”; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

1185. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a report of leases as of 
December 1, 1949, pursuant to Public Law 
364, Eightieth Congress; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

1186. A letter from the president, Washing- 
ton Gas Light Co., transmitting a statement 
of the business of the Washington Gas Light 
Co., together with a list of stockholders, for 
the year ended December 31, 1949; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 
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1187. A letter from the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission, transmi 
Seventh Semiannual Report of the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission, pursuant 
to the Atomic Energy Act of 1946; to the 
Joint Committee on Atomic 

1188. A letter from the Administrator, 
Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divi- 
sion, Department of Labor, transmitting the 
Annual Report of the Wage and Hour and 
Public Contracts Divisions of the United 
States Department of Labor, for the year end- 
ed June 30, 1949; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

1189. A letter from the Chairman, Civil 
Aeronautics Board, transmitting the Elev- 
enth Annual Report of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, for the period July 1, 1948, to June 
30, 1949; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

1190. A letter from the Chief Commis- 
sioner, Indian Claims Commission, transmit- 
ting a report pursuant to the Indian Claims 
Commission Act of August 13, 1946, showing 
that the proceedings under this act have 
been finally concluded with respect to the 
following claims: P. A. Lewis, Zenophon 
Jones, and Eddie Warrior v. United States of 
America (Docket No. 25) and Marguerite J. 
Underwood v. United States of America 
(Docket No. 39); to the Committee on Public 
Lands, 

1191. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a detailed report show- 
ing credit operations for the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1949; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

1192. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Commerce, transmitting a draft of a bill en- 
titled “A bill to provide for the conduct of a 
periodic census of governments”; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

1193. A letter from the Chairman, United 
States Civil Service Commission, transmit- 
ting a report containing a discussion of the 
problems, descriptions of the various efficien- 
cy rating systems in the Federal service, in- 
formation concerning the operation and ad- 
ministration of these systems, and recom- 
mendations, pursuant to Public Law 429, 
Eighty-first Congress; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

1194. A letter from the Administrator, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, transmitting the An- 
nual Report of the Federal Security Agency, 
for the fiscal year 1949; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

1195. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
October 8, 1948, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers, on a review of 
report on the Arkansas River and tributaries, 
with a view to improvements for flood con- 
trol on Illinois Bayou, a tributary of the Ar- 
kansas River in Pope County, Ark., requested 
by a resolution of the Committee on Flood 
Control, House of Representatives, adopted 
on June 21, 1944; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIO 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. RICHARDS: Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. S. 2319. An act to promote world 
peace and the general welfare, national in- 
terest, and foreign policy of the United 
States by providing aid to the Republic of 
Korea; with an amendment (Rept. No. 1571). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. LYLE: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 457. Resolution providing for 
the taking from the Speaker's table of the 
bill H. R. 2023, to the end that the Senate 
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amendments be, and are hereby, disagreed to 
and that the conference requested by the 
Senate is hereby agreed to; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1572). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. DELANEY: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 458. Resolution for con- 
sideration of S. 2319, an act to promote world 
peace and the general welfare, national inter- 
est, and foreign policy of the United States 
by providing aid to the Republic of Korea; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1573). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXH, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DOYLE: 

H. R. 7097. A bill to provide that pensions 
shall be extended to the widows and children 
of deceased World War II veterans on the 
same conditions as they are now extended 
to the widows and children of deceased World 
War I veterans; to the Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. HARDY: 

H. R. 7098. A bill to provide for the mak- 
ing of lump-sum payments in certain cases 
to survivors of cadets of the United States 
Military Academy, midshipmen at the 
United States Naval Academy, and cadets of 
the United States Coast Guard Academy, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. JONES of Alabama: 

H. R. 7099. A bill to amend the Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act so as to improve 
credit services available to farmers seeking 
to change or diversify their farming opera- 
tions or adjust and improve their farming 
practices; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H. R. 7100. A bill to remove certain inequi- 
ties by fixing the hours of work and overtime 
compensation practices in the case of cer- 
tain employees of the United States, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. STEED: 

H. R. 7101. A bill to amend section 3615 of 
title 18 of the United States Code to pro- 
tect holders of liens against vehicles seized 
for use in violation of laws regulating traffic 
in liquor; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAYS of Arkansas: 

H. R. 7102. A bill to provide for the disposi- 
tion of war and veterans’ housing under the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Government, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania: 

H. R.7103. A bill to repeal excise taxes on 
electric-light bulbs and tubes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. POULSON: 

H. R. 7104. A bill fixing longevity retired 
pay of officers wounded in action; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

H. R. 7105. A bill relative to the promotion 
and pay of retired Army officers; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

H. R. 7106. A bill fixing rank of retired 
Army Officer war veterans; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. FLOOD: 

H. R. 7107. A bill to provide for the pay- 
ment of traveling and hotel expenses of the 
parents and/or wife to attend funeral of 
servicemen whose remains must be buried in 
a mass grave because of inability to identify 
same; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. MURPHY: 

H. R. 7108. A bill authorizing the erection 
of a memorial to Army Chaplains George L. 
Fox, Alexander D. Goode, Clark V. Poling, 
and John P. Washington, who perished with 
the U. S. S. Dorchester. and sacrificed their 
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lives for their fellow men; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 
By Mr. WOOD: 

H. R. 7109. A bill to amend section 3282 of 
title 18 of the United States Code to lengthen 
the periods of limitation applicable to certain 
cffenses affecting, or which might affect, the 
national security; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. TAYLOR: 

H. J. Res. 410. Joint resolution establish- 
ing a Federal Motor Vehicle Commission 
for the purpose of making uniform, laws per- 
taining to operation, ownership and control 
of motor vehicles; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

H. Res. 456. Resolution to condemn the 
abduction of Greek children by Communist 
guerrilla forces and seek the return of these 
children to their homes and parents; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CHUDOFF: 

H. R. 7110. A bill conferring jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for 
the Eastern District of Pennsylvania to hear, 
determine, and render judgment upon cer- 
tain claims of the estate of Archangelo Stra- 
neri; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CRAWFORD: 

H. R. 7111. A bill for the relief of Nicholas 
D. Nicolaie; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HERTER: 

H. R. 7112, A bill for the relief of Dr. I-Kua 

Chou; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
y Mr. KILDAY: 

H. R. 7113. A bill for the relief of Augusta 

Burkett; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MCCORMACK: 

H. R.7114. A bill for the relief of John 
Joseph Griffin; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. MILLER of California: 

H. R. 7115. A bill for the relief of Mrs, Yae 

Bennett; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. MURPHY: 

H. R.7116. A bill for the relief of Otto 

Berliner; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. POULSON: 

H. R. 7117. A bill for the relief of Frederick 
Edmond Tomkins, Mary Ann Tomkins, and 
Edward Marshall Tomkins; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H. R. 7118. A bill for the relief of Ruby 
Thaw and Hla Sein; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEED: 

H. R. 7119. A bill for the relief of Harry E. 

Wilson; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. YATES: 

H. R. 7120. A bill for the relief of Poldi 
Rossler Long, also known as Mrs. Long Tack 
Sam, and Sam Tack Long, also known as 
Long Tack Sam; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1774. By Mr. WOLCOTT: Petition signed 
by 43 residents of North Branch, Mich., urg- 
ing the impeachment or removal of Dean 
Acheson, Secretary of State, because of his 
statement in support of Alger Hiss, and re- 
placement by a man not only capable but 
loyal to the United States; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

1775. By Mr. HOLMES: Petition of resi- 
dents of the Walla Walla, Wash., area urging 
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favorable consideration of legislation out- 
lawing cilcoholic-beverage advertising over 
the air and through the channels of inter- 
state commerce, and bearing a total of 50 
signatures; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 


SENATE 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 2, 1950 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, January 
4, 1950) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: - 


Our Father God, who in the toils and 
troubles of time hast’ set vistas of eter- 
nity in our hearts, we come in a high 
hour of human destiny solemnized by 
the tangled tragedy in which all our 
human life is caught. Help us in these 
trying days, rising above all that is base 
and small, to work together in glad and 
eager harmony for the honor, safety, and 
welfare of our Nation and of all the peo- 
ples of this stricken earth who will unite 
in mutual good will, determined to open 
the gates of a new life for all mankind. 

Grant unto Thy erring and willful 
children moral control and a ruling pas- 
sion for world brotherhood, lest the aw- 
ful instruments of death and destruction 
now held in frail human hands scourge 
the planet and melt into brittle glass 
the fruitful earth. Make our lives as 
lighted windows of faith and hope amid 
the encircling gloom. In the dear Re- 
deemer’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. McManon, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, February 1, 1950, was dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomina- 
tions were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Miller, one of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed a bill (H. R. 6743) to amend 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Act, as 
amended, and title IV of the National 
Housing Act, as amended, and for other 
purposes, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 322, An act to transfer funds to the 
town of Craig, Alaska; 

H. R. 746. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of August Michela, a minor; 

H. R. 2585. An act to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to provide for exemption from duty 
of certain metallic impurities in tin ores and 
concentrates when such impurities are not 
recovered; 
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H. R. 4387. An act to authorize relief of 
authorized certifying officers of terminated 
war agencies in liquidation by the Treasury 
Department; and 

H. R. 6212. An act to amend section 5 of 
the Federal Firearms Act. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. MCMAHON. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Hill Murray 
Anderson Hoey Myers 
Benton Holland Neely 
Brewster Humphrey O'Conor 
Bricker Ives O'Mahoney 
Bridges Jenner Pepper 
Butler Johnson, Colo. Ro 

Byrd Johnston, S. C. Russell 

Cain Kefauver Saltonstall 
Capehart Schoeppel 
Chapman Kerr Smith, Maine 
Chavez Knowland Smith, N. 
Connally Langer Sparkman 
Cordon Stennis 
Darby Lehman Taft 

Donnell Taylor 
Douglas Lucas Thomas, Okla 
Downey McCarran Thomas, Utah 
Dworshak McCarthy Thye 

Ecton McClellan Tobey 
Ferguson McFarland Tydings 
Flanders McKellar Vandenberg 
Frear McMahon Watkins 
George Magnuson Wherry 
Gillette Malone Wiley 
Graham Martin Williams 
Green Maybank Withers 
Gurney 11 Young 
Hayden Morse 

Hendrickson Mundt 


Mr. MYERS. Iannounce that the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND] and 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON] 
are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr, FUL- 
BRIGHT] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Hunt], the Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. KILGORE], and the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lonc] are absent on pub- 
lic business. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Hicken- 
LOOPER] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present, 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


On his own request, and by unanimous 
consent, Mr. THYE was excused from at- 
tendance on the sessions of the Senate 
from February 3 through February 17. 

On his own request, and by unanimous 
consent, Mr. FLANDERS was excused from 
attendance on the session of the Senate 
on Friday, February 3. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to be absent from the 
sessions of the Senate commencing to- 
morrow and until the eighteenth day of 
February. I may say very frankly I am 
going to speak at certain Lincoln Day 
dinners. In addition to that, as a mem- 
ber of the Subcommittee on Federal 
Prisons, I plan to investigate certain 
prisons. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, leave is granted. 


MEETINGS OF COMMITTEES DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. McManon, and by 
unanimous consent, a subcommittee of 
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the Committee on Foreign Relations was 
authorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today. 

On request of Mr. O’MaHoney, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs was au- 
thorized to sit this afternoon during the 
session of the Senate. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr, McMAHON obtained the floor. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Connecticut yield 
to me for an insertion in the RECORD? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Connecticut yield to the 
Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. MCMAHON. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Massachusetts for an 
insertion in the Recor, but I should like 
to get my speech under way as quickly 
as possible. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Since the 
Senator from Connecticut has yielded to 
the Senator from Massachusetts, time 
might be saved if the Senator would 
yield now for the transaction of routine 
business. 

Without objection, the Chair will 
recognize Senators for transaction of 
routine business, without the Senator 
from Connecticut losing the floor there- 
by. 

EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred, as indicated: 

REPORT ON CONTROL AND ERADICATION OF FOOT- 
AND-MovuTH DISEASE, UNITED STATES AND 
Mexico 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 

Agriculture, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report on cooperation of the United States 
with Mexico in the control and eradication 
of foot-and-mouth disease, for the month 
of December 1949 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

REPORT ON EXCHANGE OF CERTAIN LANDS 


A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
reporting, pursuant to law, that no exchanges 
of lands were consumated during the calen- 
dar year 1949, under the provisions of the 
act of June 14, 1926 (44 Stat. 741, 43 U. S. O. 
sec. 869); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS— 

WITHDRAWAL OF NAME 

A letter from the Acting Attorney General, 
withdrawing the name of Piyoula Pantoult 
Ganat nee Piuoula Nicolas Pantouli from a 
report relating to aliens whose deportation 
was suspended more than 6 months ago, 
transmitted to the Senate on January 16, 
1950; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

REPORT ON CONTRACT SETTLEMENT 

A letter from the Administrator, General 
Services Administration, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report on contract settlement 
by the Administration, for the period October 
1 through December 31, 1949 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


REPORT OF WASHINGTON Gas LIGHT Co. 

A letter from the president of the Wash- 
ington Gas Light Co., transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report of the company, including 
a list of stockholders, for the year ended 
December 31, 1949 (with an accompanying re- 
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port); to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, and referred as indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Mississippi, condemn- 
ing an alleged statement by Secretary of 
State Acheson on the Alger Hiss conviction, 
which was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

(See text of above resolution printed in 
full when presented by Mr. EASTLAND on Jan- 
uary 31, 1950, p. 1146, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Mississippi; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary: 


“House Concurrent Resolution 11 

“Concurrent resolution memorializing Con- 

gress to recognize the integrity of the 

States by enacting proper legislation to 

prevent Federal liquor licenses from being 

issued to any inhabitant of any State 

wherein the sale of intoxicating liquors is 

prohibited 

“Whereas the State of Mississippi has indi- 
cated many times by vote of the electorate 
that it desires to prohibit the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors; and 

“Whereas the State of Mississippi has en- 
acted and now has in effect laws according- 
ly; and 

“Whereas the prohibition statutes are a 
proper exercise of the powers reserved to the 
States; and 

“Whereas it is the duty of the Federal 
Government to recognize the integrity of 
States’ rights in the proper exercise of their 
powers; and 

“Whereas the sale of Federal liquor licenses 
to inhabitants of States wherein the sale of 
intoxicating liquors is prohibited clearly 
constitutes a violation of the sanctity of 
States’ rights and impairs the States’ efforts 
to enforce its laws: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Mississippi (the Senate con- 
curring therein), That the Congress of the 
United States be memorialized to enact prop- 
er legislation to prevent Federal liquor li- 
censes from being sold in any State wherein 
the sale of intoxicating liquors is prohibited. 

“Resolved further, That the clerk of the 
house of representatives be directed to sub- 
mit a copy of this resolution to each of the 
Senators and Congressmen representing 
Mississippi in Congress; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the presiding officers of the House 
of Congress and the United States Senate for 
reference to the proper committees thereof. 

“Adopted by the house of representatives 
January 11, 1950. 

“WALTER SILLERS, 

“Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

“Adopted by the senate, January 26, 1950. 

“Sam LUMPKIN, 
“President of the Senate.” 


EXCISE TAXES ON CAMERAS AND PHOTO- 


GRAPHIC MATERIALS—JOINT RESOLU- 
TION OF NEW YORK LEGISLATURE 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference and print- 
ing in the Recorp a joint resolution 
adopted by the Legislature of the State 
of New York, dealing with excise taxes 
on cameras and photographic materials. 
This is an important and vital industry 
in New York, where more than half of 
all the Nation’s production of these items 
is concentrated. The Legislature of New 
York State has a viewpoint which will, I 
hope, be taken into consideration. 
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The joint resolution was referred to 
the Committee on Finance, as follows: 
Joint resolution memorializing Congress to 

repeal the excise tax on cameras and pho- 

tographic materials 

Whereas several industries in various parts 
of the country find that public consumption 
of certain articles and commodities has been 
reduced by reason of heavy Federal war-im- 
posed excise taxes thereon; and 

Whereas by reason thereof several indus- 
tries have been forced to reduce produc- 
tion and lay off many of its employees; and 

Whereas this condition has contributed 
and will materially contribute to the rising 
number of unemployed; and 

Whereas unemployment leaves in its wake 
serious social and economic consequences 
and many who have been paying heavy war- 
imposed income taxes while employed, are 
transferred to relief and unemployment in- 
surance rolls; and 

Whereas during the war years the Federal 
war-imposed excise tax on cameras, photo- 
graphic materials and equipment and on 
many other commodities was justified on the 
ground that it helped to discourage civilian 
consumption of such articles and commodi- 
ties in order that they might be available to 
the war effort; and 

Whereas there is no longer any justifica- 
tion for war-imposed excise tax on cameras 
and photographic materials and on many 
other commodities now subject to such tax; 
and 

Whereas the camera and photographic in- 
dustry and several other industries prin- 
cipally engaged in the production of articles 
which are subject to the Federal war-im- 
posed excise tax find that by reason of the 
inability or unwillingness to pay such tax 
on such articles, the purchase and consump- 
tion of such articles has been greatly reduced 
and consequently these various industries 
have found it necessary to reduce produc- 
tion and discharge a substantial number of 
their employees, thereby adding to the un- 
employment load: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved (if the assembly concur), That 
the Legislature of the State of New York 
call upon the Congress of the United States 
to take immediate action to repeal the pro- 
visions of law imposing an excise tax on 
cameras and photographic materials and on 
various other commodities in order to en- 
courage production in the various industries 
and to stimulate increased employment; and 
be it further 

Resolved (if the assembly concur), That 
copies of this resolution be immediately 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of the Senate of the 
United States, the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives of the United States and to 
each Member of the Congress duly elected 
from the State of New York and that they 
be urged to devote themselves to the task of 
„ the purpose of this resolu- 

on, 

By order of the senate, 

WILLIAM S. KING, 
Secretary. 
Concurred in without amendment, 


Ey order of assembly, 

ANSLEY B, BORKOWSEI, 
Clerk, 

JANUARY 24, 1950. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a joint resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of New York, identical 
with the foregoing, which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 
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EXCISE TAXES ON TRANSPORTATION 
AND COMMUNICATION SERVICES 
RESOLUTION OF NORTH DAKOTA PUB- 
LIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference, and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the REcorp, a resolution adopted by the 
Public Service Commission of North Da- 
kota, relating to the repeal of the excise 
taxes on transportation and communi- 
cation services. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the Federal excise taxes on trans- 
portation and communication services were 
initially levied or greatly increased during 
World War II, as war measures, to help de- 
fray war costs then current and also, in the 
case of the tax on transportation of per- 
sons, to discourage unnecessary travel; and 

Whereas more than 4 years have elapsed 
since the end of the war, and the special and 
urgent needs for the levying or increasing of 
such taxes no longer exists; and 

Whereas there has been a substantial re- 
duction in railroad passenger traffic during 
the last 2 years, with resultant unprece- 
dented deficits in passenger-service opera- 
tions, approximating 430 and 560 million 

dollars in 1947 and 1948, so that the public 
interest now requires that common-carrrier 
travel be encouraged rather than discour- 
aged; and 

Whereas in view of the changed situation 
respecting passenger travel the excise tax on 
such travel has reached the point of dimin- 

returns, since the Government is 
probably losing about as much revenue 
through decreased Federal income-tax pay- 
ments, due to deficits in passenger opera- 
tions, as it is gaining in excise-tax payments 
on such service; and 

Whereas all such taxes place an undue 
burden on the long-distance user of trans- 
portation and communication services, and 
on sections of the country far removed from 
centers of population, for the reason that 
the tax is calculated as a percentage of the 
transportation or communication charge; 
and is discriminatory against public trans- 
portation agencies which must collect the 
tax and in favor of private carriage which is 
not required to: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the North Dakota Public Sery- 
ice Commission, That we urge Senators WIL- 
LIAM LANGER and MILTON R. Youna, Con- 
gressmen WILLIAM LEMKE and USHER L. Bun- 
pick, to introduce or support measures in 
Congress to repeal all excise taxes levied on 
transportation by common carrier of persons 
or property and messages transmitted by 
communication-service companies. 

C. W. MCDONNELL, 
President. 
ERNEST D. NELSON, 
Commissioner, 
ELMER W. CART, 
Commissioner, 

Attest: 

ELMER OLSON, Secretary. 


CONSTRUCTION AT MILITARY AND NAVAL 
INSTALLATIONS—REPORT OF A COM- 
MITTEE 


Mr. TYDINGS, from the Committee on 
Armed Services, reported an amendment 
in the nature of a substitute to the bill 
(S. 2440) to authorize certain construcs 
tion at military and naval installations, 
and for other purposes, which was 
ordered to lie on the table, and to be 
printed. 
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EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. GREEN: 

S. 2970. A bill for the relief of Kazuko 

Kamada; to the Commitee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FERGUSON: 

S. 2971. A bill authorizing the Secretary of 
the Army to convey certain land in Michigan 
to the State of Michigan for use in National 
Guard Training; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

S. 2972. A bill for the relief of Miss Tryntje 
Bierema; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOLLAND (for himself and 
Mr. PEPPER) : 

S. 2973. A bill to raise the population limits 
with respect to places in which national 
banks may act as agents for insurance com- 
panies from 5,000 to 12,000; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

5.2974. A bill to eliminate the requirement 
that widows of World War I veterans must 
have married such veterans prior to Decem- 
ber 14, 1944, in order to qualify for compensa- 
tion or pensions under laws administered by 
the Veterans’ Admiinstration; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

(Mr, O'MAHONEY introduced Senate bill 
2975, to establish corporations to assist finan- 
cial institutions in making credit available 
to commercial and industrial enterprises and 
to provide capital for such enterprises, which 
was referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, and appears under a separate 
heading.) 

(Mr. WILLIAMS introduced Senate bill 
2976, to repeal certain temporary provisions 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949, continuing 
high-level price support for basic agricultura] 
commodities, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, and ap- 
pears under a separate heading.) 

(Mr. YOUNG (for himself and Mr. Rus- 
SELL) introduced Senate bill 2977, to provide 
support at 90 percent of parity for any crop 
of any basic agricultural commodity for 
which marketing quotas or acreage allot- 
ments are in effect, which was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, and 
appears under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 2978. A bill to make available medical 
and hospital treatment to certain individuals 
who have had a minimum of 10 years service 
as civil officers or employees of the Federal 
Government; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

(Mr. LANGER also introduced Senate bill 
2979, for the relief of Ellen Knauff, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
and appears under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HOLLAND (for himself, Mr. 
PEPPER, Mr. GEORGE, and Mr. Rus- 
SELL) : 

S. 2980. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938 with respect to cigar- 
wrapper type 61 tobacco and cigar-wrapper 
type 62 tobacco; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, 

By Mr. McCARRAN;: 

S. 2981. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 
Merlinet Forgnone; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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ASSISTANCE TO COMMERCIAL AND INDUS- 
TRIAL ENTERPRISES 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
introduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to establish corporations to assist finan- 
cial institutions in making credit avail- 
able to commercial and industrial enter- 
prises and to provide capital for such 
enterprises, and I ask unanimous consent 
that it may be printed in full in the Rec- 
orD. I assume it will be referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Later in the day I shall address my- 
self to the substance of the measure. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred, 
and, without objection, printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
2975) to establish corporations to assist 
financial institutions in making credit 
available to commercial and industrial 
enterprises and to provide capital for 
such enterprises, was read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Bank- 


ing and Currency, and ordered to be 


printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 13b of the 
Federal Reserve Act is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 13b. 1. Purposes: The purposes of 
this section, in the light of which its pro- 
visions shall be construed and applied, are: 

(a) To foster cömpetition in the growth 
and development of small and independent 
enterprises of economic and social value by 
providing intermediate and long-term credit 
and capital to small and independent busi- 
ness enterprises that are unable to obtain 
such capital from the usual banking or 
other financial sources on reasonable terms 
and conditions, where repayment or retire- 
ment of such credit or capital may reason- 
ably be expected on the basis of prospective 
earnings, and a market exists for the prod- 
ucts or services of such enterprises. 

“(b) The Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System in cooperation with the 
Secretary of Commerce shall, in accordance 
with the provisions of this paragraph, de- 
termine the class or classes of small and 
independent business enterprises which are 
eligible for financial aid under this section, 
In determining whether an enterprise is a 
small or an independent business enterprise 
for the purposes of this section, there shall 
be considered the relative size and position 
of the business in relation to the trade or in- 
dustry in which it is engaged, the size and 
nature of the area of its operation, the size 
and independence of the group supplying 
capital or holding ownership or control of 
the business, and the independence of its 
management; and no enterprise shall be con- 
sidered to be a small or independent business 
enterprise which is affiliated through stock 
ownership or otherwise with any other en- 
terprise in the same trade or industry which 
is determined to be dominant in the trade 
or business in which it is engaged. 

“(c) To establish privately owned corpo- 
rations within the Federal Reserve System, 
subject to the supervision of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 
with authority to make loans and to provide 
capital to enterprises eligible t'ierefor under 
the provisions of this section. 

“(d) To encourage the growth of local 
industrial development corporations formed 
for the purpose of supplying venture capital 
for the development of new and useful prod- 
ucts, services, or techniques by providing for 
limited financial participation in such cor- 
porations. 
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“2. Corporations authorized to make loans 
and invest in securities of small and inde- 
pendent business. 

“(a) Corporations, not exceeding in num- 
ber the total number of Federal Reserve 
banks and branches thereof, organized for 
the purpose of operating under this section, 
may be formed by any number of persons, 
but not less than five, and each of such per- 
sons shall be bona fide subscribers for shares 
in the corporation. Such persons shall enter 
into articles of association which shall 
specify the general terms and objects for 
which the corporation is formed and which 
may contain any other provisions not incon- 
sistent with this section that the corporation 
may see fit to adopt for the regulation of its 
business and the conduct of its affairs. 

“(b) Such articles of association shall be 
signed by all the persons intending to par- 
ticipate in the organization of the corpora- 
tion and shall be forwarded to the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
which shall file and preserve said articles in 
its office. Such articles of association shall 
specifically state: 

“First. The name assumed by such corpo- 
ration, which shall be subject to the ap- 
proval of the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. 

„Second. The place or places where its 
operations are to be carried on. 

“Third. The place where its principal office 
is to be located, which shall be within the 
reserve district in which it is established. 

“Fourth. The amount of its capital stock 
and the number and classes of shares into 
which the same shall be divided, all of 
which shares shall have equal voting rights. 

“Fifth. The names and places of business 
or residence of the persons executing the 
articles of association and the number of 
shares to which each has subscribed. 

“Sixth. The fact that the articles of asso- 
ciation are made to enable the persons sub- 
scribing the same, and all other persons, 
firms, companies, and corporations, who or 
which may thereafter subscribe to or pur- 
chase shares of the capital stock of such cor- 
poration, to avail themselves of the provi- 
sions of this section, 

“(c) The persons signing the articles of 
association shall duly acknowledge the ex- 
ecution thereof before a judge of some court 
of record or a notary public. Such articles 
shall be subject to approval by the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
with the advice of the Secretary of Com- 
merce. If the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System approves the articles 
of association, it shall issue a permit to begin 
business and the corporation shall thereafter 
become and be a body corporate, and, as such, 
and in the name designated therein, shall 
have power to adopt and use a corporate seal; 
to have succession for a period of 30 years 
unless sooner dissolved by the act of the 
shareholders owning two-thirds of the stock 
or by an act of Congress or unless its fran- 
chise becomes forfeited by some violation of 
law; to make contracts; to sue and be sued, 
complain, and defend in any court of law or 
equity; to elect or appoint directors as pro- 
vided in this section, all of whom shall be 
citizens of the United States; and, by its 
board of directors, to appoint such officers 
and employees as may be deemed proper, 
define their authority and duties, require 
bonds of them, and fix the penalty thereof, 
dismiss such officers or employees, or any 
thereof, at pleasure and appoint others to 
fill their places; to adopt bylaws regulating 
the manner in which its stock shall be trans- 
ferred, its directors elected or appointed, its 
officers and employees appointed, its prop- 
erty transferred, and the privileges granted 
to it by law exercised and enjoyed; and shall 
have the other powers set forth in this 
section. 

„d) The board of directors of each corpo- 
ration organized under this section shall 
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consist of nine members, of which three shall 
be appointed from the public by the Federal 
Reserve bank of the district in which the 
corporation has its principal office, with the 
approval of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, and six by the hold- 
ers of the capital shares of the corporation 
authorized and issued under the provisions 
of this section, provided that the holders of 
each class of shares shall have the right to 
elect directors in proportion to the number 
of each such class of shares issued and out- 
standing to the total number of shares of all 
classes, but not less than one director shall be 
elected by each class of stock. Not more 
than one director of a Federal Reserve bank 
may also be a director of a corporation in 
which such bank is a shareholder. 

“3. Capital-stock provisions—borrowing 
power. 

“(a) Shares of stock in the corporation 
shall be eligible for purchase by member 
banks of the Federal Reserve System, and in 
order to facilitate the organization of cor- 
porations under this section, the Federal Re- 
serve banks may purchase and hold such 
shares, as herein provided, until acquired 
by member banks. Each member bank is 
hereby authorized, notwithstanding any 
other provisions of law, to acquire and hold 
an amount of such shares equal to 1 percent 
of the capital and surplus of such member 
bank. Each Federal Reserve bank is hereby 
authorized, notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, to acquire and hold an amount 
of such shares not exceeding 1 percent of 
the aggregate of the capital and surplus of 
all of its member banks, but such Reserve 
bank shall, at the request of any member 
bank, and under regulations prescribed by 
the Governors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, sell to such member bank the shares 
which the member bank is eligible to own, 
provided that no member bank shall own 
shares in more than one such corporation 
organized under this section. 

“(b) Shares of stock in the corporation 
may be purchased by any nonmember bank, 
or by any financial institution, corporation, 
or individual, and the total number of shares 
which may be so purchased shall be deter- 
mined by the corporation subject to the ap- 
proval of the Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System, provided that no nonmember 
bank, financial institution, corporation, or 
individual shall at any time own shares in 
more than one such corporation organized 
under this section, nor more than 10 percent 
of the total outstanding shares of any such 
corporation. 

“(c) Each corporation organized under this 
section shall have authority to borrow 
money and to issue its debentures, bonds, 
promissory notes, or other evidences of in- 
debtedness under such general conditions as 
to security and such limitations as the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System may prescribe, but in no event shall 
such corporation have liabilities outstand- 
ing at any one time exceeding the total 
amount of its paid in capital stock and sur- 
plus. Each member bank is hereby author- 
ized, notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, to hold an amount of any debentures, 
bonds, promissory notes, or other evidences 
of indebtedness issued by the corporation 
under this section equal to 10 percent of the 
capital and surplus of such member bank. 

„d) No permit to begin business shall be 
issued by the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System to any corporation or- 
ganized under this section unless the paid in 
capital and surplus of such corporation shall 
equal $1,000,000 or more. 

“4. Insurance and investment authority. 

“(a) Subject to such rules and regulations 
as the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System may prescribe, and as pro- 
vided in this paragraph: 

“(1) The corporation may insure banks 
against iosses which they may sustain as a 
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result of loans to or purchases of obligations 

-representing loans to small or independent 
business enterprises as defined in paragraph 
1 (b) of this section and eligible therefor. 
In no case shall insurance underwritten by 
the corporation under this paragraph exceed 
10 per centum of the total amount of such 
loans or purchases of an insured bank, nor 
shall such insurance exceed 95 per centum 
of the aggregate amount of loans to or cbli- 
gations of any one small or independent 
business enterprise. In addition to such in- 
surance conditions as the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Federal Reserve System, the core 
poration, or both, may prescribe: 

“(A) Not more than $10,000 of loans or obli- 
gations of one small-business enterprise 
may be insured; 

“(B) No insured loan or obligation shall be 
for a period longer than 5 years; 

“(C) The rate of insurance premium and 
the interest rate on insured loans or obli- 
gations slall be fixed by the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System; 

„D) No audits or appraisals shall be re- 
quired on insured loans or obligations but 
banks shall certify to the borrower's good 
personal and business reputation notwith- 
standing a lack of commercial assets, cole 
lateral, or security: 

“(2) The corporation shall have authority 
to make loans with or without security to 
both small and independent business enter- 
prises as defined in paragraph 1 (b) of this 
section, which are eligible therefor, or to pur- 
chase obligations of such enterprises, pro- 
vided that applications for loans or purchases 
under this section shall be initiated through 
member banks or other banks or financial 
institutions cooperating with the corpora- 
tion. Such loans or purchases may be made 
either directly or in cooperation with such 
banks or other lending institutions, through 
agreements to participate or by the purchase 
of participations, or otherwise, as the corpor- 
ation may determine. Obligations acquired 
by the corporation under the provisions of 
this paragraph shall be for periods not ex- 
ceeding 12 years, and no obligations matur- 
ing more than 12 years from the date of 
acquisition by the corporation may be ac- 
quired under this paragraph. 

“(3) The corporation shall have authority 
to purchase common or preferred stocks, 
income bonds, or other capital shares of 
small and independent business eligible 
therefor under this section, provided that 
the amount invested by the corporation in 
such securities shall not exceed 20 percent 
of the combined capital and surplus and 
authorized indebtedness of the corporation: 

“(4) The corporation shall have authority 
to purchase the capital shares of local in- 
dustrial development corporations formed 
for the purpose of supplying venture capital 
for the introduction of new and useful prod- 
ucts, services, or techniques, up to 5 percent 
of its capital and surplus. 

“(b) The aggregate amount of obligations 
or securities acquired or for which commit- 
ments may be issued by the corporation un- 
der the provisions of this section which ex- 
ceed the sum of $250,000 for any single en- 
terprise eligible under the provisions of this 
section shall not exceed 25 percent of the 
combined capital and surplus and author- 
ized indebtedness of the corporation. 

“(c) The loans of any national banking 
association which are insured under this 
paragraph or which are purchased by the 
corporation or for which a commitment to 
purchase is issued hereunder shall not be 
subject to the limitations of section 24 of 
the Federal Reserve Act, as amended, pur- 
chases of loans, or commitments to purchase, 
shall not be subject to the limitations of 
section 5200 of the revised statutes as 
amended. 

“5. Miscellaneous provisions. 

“(a) The provisions of the Securities Act 
of 1933, as amended, shall not apply to any 
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shares or obligations issued by the corpora- 
tion nor to the issuance of shares or other 
capital subscriptions of any small or inde- 
Pendent business enterprise which are ac- 
quired by the corporation under the provi- 
sions of this section, nor to transactions by 
any person in connection with any acquisi- 
tion by the corporation of obligations or 
shares or any commitment to acquire them, 
nor subsequent to such acquisition, to any 
further sale, exchange, or other disposition 
by any person. 

“(b) The corporation, its franchise, loans, 
and other assets, its capital stock, its sur- 
plus, its reserves, and its income, shall be 
exempt for a period of 15 years from the 
date of its charter from all taxation now or 
hereafter imposed by the United States, by 
any Territory, dependency, or possession 
thereof, or by any State, county, munici- 
pality, or other taxing authority; except that 
any real property of the corporation shall be 
subject to State, Territorial, county, munici- 
pal, or local taxation to the same extent ac- 
cording tọ its value as other real property is 
taxed. 

“(c) Wherever possible the financing opera- 
tions of the corporation shall be undertaken 
in cooperation with member banks of the 
Federal Reserve System or with other banks 
or financial institutions located where the 
applicant ordinarily carries on its business, 
and any initial investigation and servicing 
required for loans or purchases of securities 
by the corporation under the provisions of 
this section shall be handled through banks 
or other financial institutions on a fee basis. 

“(d) The corporation shall make use, 
wherever possible, of the facilities of the 
Federal Reserve System, and of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce which are available for 
and useful to industrial and commercial 
businesses, and shall provide consulting and 
advising services on a fee basis, and shall 
have on its staff persons competent to provide 
such services. Subject to the supervision 
and direction of the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System any Federal Re- 
serve bank is authorized to act as a deposi- 
tory or fiscal agent for any corporation organ- 
ized under this section. Every corporation 
organized under this section shall make 
annual reports of its operations to the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System in 
such form as the Board of Governors shall 
prescribe. 

(e) Every agreement to insure or to make 
a loan to or purchase the obligation of a small 
or independent business enterprise eligible 
therefor under this section, and every agree- 
ment to purchase common or preferred 
stocks, income bonds, or other capital shares 
of such enterprises shall provide that any 
such loan or obligation shall become immedi- 
ately due and payable, and that any such 
shares shall become immediately redeem- 
able if such enterprise shall, by reason 
of the sale of its stock, or assets, or other- 
wise, fail to qualify as a small or independ- 
ent business as defined in paragraph 1 here- 
of; and no financial aid shall be provided 
under this section which would lessen com- 
petition in any trade or industry.” 


Mr. O’MAHONEY subsequently said: 
Mr. President, earlier in the day I in- 
troduced a bill to establish a system of 
private capital banks, The bill was in- 
troduced shortly after the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. McManon] made a very 
memorable address to the Senate on the 
terrible dilemma which faces the United 
States and the world with respect to the 
use of atomic energy. 

As I listened to what the Senator from 
Connecticut had to say, it occurred to 
me that the very best answer the people 
of America could possibly make to the 
Spirit of Russian aggression would be to 
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make certain that the capitalistic system 
worked in the United States, and pro- 
duced a high level of prosperity and a 
high level of employment. 

By what we do here to stabilize the 
high standard of living which has been 
developed in the United States we shall, I 
believe, more effectively answer than by 
any use of force the acts of the Soviet 
Union. 

We are accused of capitalistic im- 
perialism, and there are in many areas 
of the world people who are susceptible 
to that sort of propaganda. The answer 
to the propaganda is to make clear that 
our system is not an imperialistic system, 
but is indeed a system of popular sov- 
ereignty in which the masses of the peo- 
ple may continue to prosper. 

The bill which I introduced will in 
fact have that effect, because it is de- 
signed to promote the flow of private 
capital to meet the great needs of our 
expanding economy. 

With private savings at record levels 
throughout the country, the private 
enterprise system is starving for lack of 
debt and equity capital. This was the 
burden of the testimony received by the 
Investment Subcommittee of the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report dur- 
ing its recent hearings. Many oppor- 
tunities throughout the United States 
for the establishment of new businesses 
are going begging for lack of venture 
capital, and even established businesses 
have found it difficult to obtain neces- 
sary term loans needed for successful 
operation. “Blue chip” stocks in na- 
tional businesses have been selling far 
below their earning value while large 
financial institutions and insurance com- 
panies have not only provided equity 
capital but have not even provided the 
debt capital that small business needs. 

Because existing financial institutions 
have not provided the method by which 
little and local and independent business 
can expand, more and more pressure has 
been built up for the use of Government 
funds. The bill I am introducing today 
seeks to avoid any new expansion of 
Government credit. It provides for no 
grants in aid, for no Government sup- 
port. It calls for no appropriations. Its 
purpose is to establish the corporate ma- 
chinery within the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem whereby the savings of the people 
may be channeled safely and profitably 
for investment in the independent busi- 
ness enterprises which must be fostered 
if a private enterprise economy is to be 
enabled to expand successfully and 
soundly, yet rapidly enough to maintain 
the present high levels of production and 
employment. 

The bill I am introducing tcday is the 
outgrowth of a suggestion made to the 
Joint Economic Committee by Dr. A. D. 
H. Kaplan of the Brookings Institution. 
It amends the Federal Reserve Act to 
provide for the creation of capital bank 
corporations, not to exceed in number 
the 36 Federal Reserve banks and 
branches now in existence. The stock 
of these banks may be purchased by 
member banks of the Federal Reserve 
System and by nonmember banks, or by 
any financial institution, corporation, or 
individual, but in order to facilitate the 
organization of these corporations, the 
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Federal Reserve banks are permitted to 
acquire and hold an amount of the cap- 
ital stock not exceeding 1 percent of the 
aggregate capital and surplus of all the 
member banks. 

The incentive for investment in- the 
stock of the new capital banks is pro- 
vided by exempting the earnings of the 
banks from taxation for a period of 15 
years. Thus, during that period, taxes 
would be paid only upon the dividends 
to stockholders. It is so important in 
the national interest to provide the 
stimulus to investment in the private 
economy that this exemption seems to be 
highly desirable. 

The new banks would have three pri- 
mary functions: First, the authority to 
make loans; second, the authority to in- 
vest in the equity securities of existing 
business; and third, the authority to in- 
sure the loans of commercial banks 
against losses arising from loans to small 
or independent business enterprises or 
from purchases of obligations represent- 
inz such loans. 

Eligibility for insured loans would not 
extend for more than 5 years nor exceed 
$10,000 for one enterprise. Under this 
provision, character loans could be in- 
sured. The amount of the insurance 
premium and the interest rate to be paid 
on insured loans would be fixed by the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System. 

The banks would have the authority 
to purchase both common and preferred 
stocks, income bonds, and other capital 
shares of small and independent busi- 
nesses, but the amount to be invested in 
such securities is limited to 20 percent 
of the combined capital and surplus and 
authorized indebtedness. Authority is 
granted to purchase the capital shares 
of local industrial development corpora- 
tions not to exceed 5 percent of the cap- 
ital and surplus. 

It is recognized that large loans are es- 
sential to profitable operation. They are 
permitted; but loans of this character 
which exceed the sum of $250,000 for a 
single business shall not in the aggregate 
exceed 25 percent of the combined cap- 
ital and surplus and authorized indebted- 
ness of the corporation. 

The Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System and the Secretary 
of Commerce are given the authority to 
define eligible small and independent 
business enterprises, but they are di- 
rected to take into consideration the rela- 
tive size and position of a business in its 
trade or industry, the geographical area 
in which it operates, as well as the size 
and independence of the group supplying 
capital or holding ownership or control. 
Businesses which may be affiliated 
through stock ownership or otherwise— 
holding companies and the like—with 
any other business in the same industry 
are not to be regarded as eligible. 

Each corporation is to have nine di- 
rectors, of which three shall be appointed 
from the public by the Federal Reserve 
bank of the district in which it operates, 
but only with the approval of the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System. The other six are to be holders 
of the capital stock of the corporation 
and elected by the stockholders. 
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It should be emphasized that these 
capital banks are strictly privately owned 
corporations. They are placed within 
the Federal Reserve System and are 
made subject to the supervision of the 
Board of Governors of that System. In- 
dividuals and institutions purchasing the 
stock would have the assurance, there- 
fore, that they would be soundly admin- 
istered. Through the authority to in- 
sure small loans, they would provide co- 
operation and support for the existing 
banking system. Through the author- 
ity to make term loans, they would be 
able to finance sound little and local 
enterprises which cannot now obtain 
working capital because so many local 
banks do not have sufficient capital to 
meet the demand. Through the author- 
ity to purchase equity stocks, they would 
be enabled to provide the venture capital 
now so necessary to bring about the 
development of existing business oppor- 
tunities. 

In the drafting of the bill every effort 
has been used to make the system really 
sound so that it will attract private cap- 
ital. That the need for a freer flow of 
private capital exists throughout the 
country has been made evident not only 
by the testimony before the investment 
subcommittee but also by representa- 
tions which have been made to the De- 
partment of Commerce by bankers as 
well as small-business men. The bill 
will be referred to the Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency, and it is to 
be hoped that those who are interested 
in promoting and stabilizing the system 
of private property will come forward 
with any suggestions that may strength- 
en and improve the measure. 

I am convinced that the present lack 
of investment capital results only from 
the fact that government has not pro- 
vided the organization through which 
private capital may work to meet the 
demand. This bill is intended to provide 
that means. 

Mr. President, I have prepared a sum- 
mary of the bill, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it may be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SUMMARY OF O’MAHONEY BILL TO MAKE PRIVATE 
CAPITAL AVAILABLE TO SMALL BUSINESS 

This bill would establish capital banking 
corporations within the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem for the purpose of providing credit and 
equity capital to small and independent busi- 
ness. The facilities of the private-banking 
system of the United States and the capital 
of private banks would be used to meet the 
credit and capital requirements of the small- 
and independent-business man. No Federal 
appropriations guaranties or other forms of 
Federal financial systems are involved in this 
bill. The role of the Federal Government 
would be limited to that of ordinary super- 
vision such as is usually exercised over bank- 
ing institutions under existing laws, The 
bill is, in effect, a challenge to private bank- 
ing and financial institutions to come for- 
ward and resume the traditional role of the 
local bank in financing small and independ- 
ent local enterprise. As a result, it will be 
unnecessary for the Federal Government to 
expand its financing activities to provide 
this service which is vital to the continued 


growth and development of American free 
enterprise. 
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This bill takes the form of an amendment 
to the Federal Reserve Act and supplies a 
new section 13 (b) for the existing section 
that permits the Federal Reserve banks, un- 
der special circumstances, to make loans to 
business. 

Paragraph 1 of the new section 13 (b) sets 
forth the purposes of the new section and 
provides standards for determining the class 
or classes of small, independent business en- 
terprises eligible for financial aid under this 
section. The Federal Reserve Board and the 
Secretary of Commerce are authorized to is- 
sue regulations defining such business on 
the basis of the standards set forth in this 
section. It is recognized that the defini- 
tion of small business presents too many dif- 
ficulties to permit a detailed description in 
the statute itself. Accordingly, some dis- 
cretion must be left to administrative agen- 
cies competent to deal with the question. 

Paragraph 2 permits the establishment of 
capital banking corporations within each 
Federal Reserve bank and Federal Reserve 
branch district. Thus, 36 such corporations 
could be organized in the United States. 
These corporations would have all the usual 
corporate powers of private corporations. 
Each corporation would have nine directors, 
three chosen from the members of the pub- 
lic by the Federal Reserve bank with the 
approval of the Board of Governors, and six 
chosen by the stockholders. Not more than 
one director of the Federal Reserve bank 
would also be a director of the capital bank 
corporation. 

Section 3 of the bill sets forth the manner 
in which the capital banking corporation 
shall obtain its own capital. Member banks 
of the Federal Reserve System will be per- 
mitted to invest up to 1 percent of their 
capital and surplus in the stock of the cor- 
poration. Similarly, the Federal Reserve 
banks themselves will be permitted to invest 
up to 1 percent of the capital and surplus of 
all member banks in the district. When re- 
quested by any member bank, the Federal 
Reserve bank will sell its shares in the capi- 
tal of the new corporation to the member 
banks. Shares in the capital banking cor- 
poration may also be purchased by non- 
member banks or other financial institu- 
tions, as well as by individuals, but no in- 
stitution or individual may own more than 
10 percent of the stock of each corporation. 

To provide additional capital for its financ- 
ing operations, the capital banking operation 
may issue its debentures or bonds up to the 
amount of its paid-in capital and surplus. 

Paragraph 4 of the new section sets forth 
the financing powers of the new corporation. 
These financing powers are: 1. The power to 
insure banks against losses from small loans 
not exceeding $10,000; 2. The power to make 
loans or buy the obligations of any small or 
independent business from banks or other 
lending institutions; and 3. The power to 
purchase equity, securities, or other capital 
shares of small or independent businesses. 
The additional authority is given the cor- 
poration to purchase shares of local indus- 
trial development corporations which special- 
ize in supplying venture capital. But this 
authority is limited to 5 percent of the 
capital and surplus. 

The lending authority of the corporation 
is designed primarily to assist small business, 
and therefore, the amount of the corpora- 
tion’s assets which can be invested in loans 
or security purchases which exceed $250,000 
in amount is limited. It is recognized, of 
course, that authority to make some large 
loans is necessary to provide the corporation 
with a sound portfolio of investments. 

In order to provide incentives for the es- 
tablishment of such capital banking corpora- 
tions, and their assets, capital stock surplus, 
reserves and income are permitted exemption 
from Federal taxes for a period of 15 years. 

It is recognized that such capital banking 
corporations must be in a position to pro- 
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vide not only money but also business guid- 
ance to small and independent business. It 
is contemplated, therefore, that the Federal 
Reserve Board and the Department of Com- 
merce will collaborate to establish machinery 
within which the capital banking corpora- 
tions will be able to provide such service. 

In order to make sure that the activities of 
the corporations are confined to stimulating 
8 all and independent business rather than 
the mere financing of successful enterprises 
which already play a dominant role in any 
trade or industry, the proposed bill provides 
that when a small or independent business 
ceases to be eligible for financial aid under 
the terms of this section, any loans or se- 
cirities in the hands of the capital banking 
corporations shall be called or redeemed. 


REPEAL OF CERTAIN TEMPORARY PRO- 
VISIONS OF AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 
1949 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to repeal certain temporary provisions 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill and an 
explanation thereof be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred, 
and, without objection, the explanation 
presented by the Senator from Delaware 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2976) to repeal certain 
temporary provisions of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, continuing high-level price 
support for basic agricultural commodi- 
ties, introduced by Mr. WILLIAMS, was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That paragraphs (1) 
and (2) of subsection (d) of section 101 of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949 (Public Law No. 
439, 8ist Cong.), and section 301 (a) (1) (G) 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
as added by subsection (c) of section 409 of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, are hereby 
repealed. 


The explanation of the bill presented 
by Mr. WILLIAMS is as follows: 


EXPLANATION OF SENATOR WILLIAMS’ BILL OF 
FEBRUARY 2, 1950, TO REPEAL CERTAIN TEMPO- 
RARY PROVISIONS OF THE AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 
1949, CONTINUING HIGH-LEVEL PRICE SUPPORT 
FOR BASIC AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 


Paragraph (1) of subsection (d) of section 
101 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 provides 
price support at 90 percent of parity for the 
1950 crop of any basic agricultural commod- 
ity, if marketing quotas or acreage allotments 
are in effect and marketing quotas have not 
been disapproved. Paragraph (2) of such 
subsection (d) provides price support at not 
less than 80 percent of parity for 1951 crops 
under the same circumstances. Repeal of 
these two paragraphs would make the sliding 
scales of support levels set out in subsections 
(a) and (b) of section 101 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 effective immediately. The sup- 
port level for tobacco whenever marketing 
quotas are in effect would, of course, con- 
tinue to be fixed at 90 percent of parity by 
subsection (c) of such section 101; and any 
price support levels announced by the Sec- 
retary prior to repeal of paragraphs (1) and 
(2) would not be affected by such repeal. 

Under section 301 (a) (1) (G) of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938 the parity 
price for any basic agricultural commodity 
during the 4-year period begining January 1, 
1950, would be computed under the old par- 
ity formula or the modernized parity formula, 
whichever results in the high parity price, 
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Repeal of this section would make the new 
parity formula applicable to all commodities 
immediately. It would not, of course, affect 
any support prices theretofore announced 
by the Secretary. 


ELLEN KNAUFF 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a bill for 
the relief of Ellen Knauff. This is re- 
lated to a case in which the Supreme 
Court decided by a vote of 4 to 3 that the 
claimant could be deported without ever 
having been given a hearing by the De- 
partment of Justice. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 2979) for the relief of Ellen 
Knauff, introduced by Mr. LANGER, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


INVESTIGATION OF LEASING OF POST 
OFFICE QUARTERS, DETROIT, MICH. 


Mr. LANGER submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 224), which was 
referred to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service: 

Resolved, That the Senate Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, or any duly au- 
thorized subcommittee thereof, is author- 
ized and directed to conduct a thorough 
study and investigation into the leasing of 
post office quarters in and around Detroit, 
Mich., with a view to determining whether 
any favoritism or other irregularity has oc- 
curred. The committee shall report to the 
Senate at the earliest practicable date the re- 
sults of its investigation together with such 
recommendations as it may deem desirable. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution, 
the committee, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized to employ 
upon a temporary basis such technical, cler- 
ical, and other assistants as it deems ad- 
visable. The expenses of the committee, 
which shall not exceed $ „shall be paid 
from the contingent fund of the Senate upon 
vouchers approved by the chairman of the 
committee. 


CODIFICATION OF ARTICLES OF WAR, 
ETC.—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. KEFAUVER submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (H. R. 4080) to unify, consoli- 
date, revise, and codify the Articles of 
War, the Articles for the Government 
of the Navy, and the disciplinary laws 
of the Coast Guard, and to enact and 
establish a Uniform Code of Military 
Justice, which was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 

Mr. MORSE submitted amendments 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
committee amendment to House bill 4080, 
supra, which were ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
CODE—AMENDMENT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado submitted 


an amendment in the nature of a sub- - 


stitute, intended to be proposed by him 
to the bill (H. R. 6073) to amend sec- 
tion 501 (b) (6) of the Internal Revenue 
Code, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 
CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIR OF CERTAIN 
PUBLIC WORKS—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. BENTON submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
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the bill (H. R. 5472) authorizing the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of 
certain public works on rivers and har- 
bors for navigation, flood control, and 
for other purposes, which was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. CAIN submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to House 
bill 5472, supra, which was ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 6743) to amend the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Act, as amend- 
ed, and title IV of the National Housing 
Act, as amended, and for other purposes, 
was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


DISPLACED PERSONS—ADDRESS BY 
SENATOR SALTONSTALL 


[Mr. SALTONSTALL asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp an ad- 
dress on the subject of displaced persons 
broadcast by him over Station WSPR, Spring- 
field, Mass., on January 22, 1950, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR LEHMAN AT 
ROOSEVELT DAY DINNER 


Mr. HUMPHREY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp the address 
delivered by Senator LEHMAN at the Roose- 
velt Day dinner sponsored by Americans for 
Democratic Action, at the Hotel Shoreham, 
Washington, D. C., on January 27, 1950, which 
appears in the Appendix.) 


LIMIT ON MEDICAL STUDENTS—ARTICLE 
BY BENJAMIN FINE 


Mr. HUMPHREY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Record an article en- 
titled “College Heads Assail Doctors for Limit 
on Medical Students,” written by Benjamin 
Fine and published in the Minneapolis 
Morning Tribune of January 12, 1950, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


CAREER OF FULTON LEWIS, IR. 
ARTICLES BY CHARLES VAN DEVANDER 


[Mr. HUMPHREY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a series of 
three articles dealing with the career of Mr. 
Fulton Lewis, Jr., written by Mr. Charles 
Van Devander and published in the New 
York Post on December 5, 6, and 7, 1949, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


LIQUOR ADVERTISING IN INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE—STATEMENT OF REV. 
GERALD B. WINROD 


[Mr. LANGER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recor a statement ón 
the subject of liquor advertising in inter- 
state commerce, prepared for presentation 
to the Senate Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, by Rev. Gerald B. Win- 
rod, of Wichita, Kans., which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


THE FEDERAL DEFICIT—EDITORIAL FROM 
THE ST. LOUIS GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 
[Mr. KEM asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 

titled “Cause for Worry,” published in the 

St. Louis Globe-Democrat, which appears in 

the Appendix.] 


THE GENOCIDE TREATY 


[Mr. TOBEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recor two letters ad- 
dressed to him and one addressed to the 
editor of the Union Leader, Manchester, N. H., 
in regard to the proposed genocide treaty, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 
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OPINION BY MARVIN JONES, CHIEF 
JUDGE, UNITED STATES COURT OF 
CLAIMS, IN PEDERSEN AGAINST UNITED 
STATES 
[Mr. TOBEY asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp the opinion ren- 

dered by Hon. Marvin Jones, chief judge, 

United States Court of Claims, in the case of 

Pedersen against the United States, which 

appears in the Appendix.] 

TITLE TO SUBMERGED LANDS 
[Mr. O'CONOR asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recor a letter on the 
question of ownership of submerged lands 
within State boundaries, addressed by Walter 

R. Johnson, special counsel, National Associa- 

tion of Attorneys General, to A. A. Car- 

michael, attorney general of Alabama, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


MEDICAL ECONOMICS—EXCERPTS FROM 
ADDRESS BY DR. R. B. ROBINS 


[Mr. O'CONOR asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record excerpts from an 
address on medical economics delivered by 
Dr. R. B. Robins, of Camden, Ark., before the 
section on general practice, Southern Medi- 
cal Association, on November 15, 1949, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


A COWBOY’S VIEWS ON GOVERNMENT 
SPENDING 

Mr. MUNDT asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a letter on the 
subject of Government spending, written by 
a cowboy, “Neckyoke Jones,” and published 
in the South Dakota Stockgrower magazine 
of the issue of November 1949, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


THE COAL SITUATION IN WESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, owing 
to the seriousness of the coal situation in 
western Pennsylvania, and the perma- 
nent effect it may have on the coal indus- 
try, I ask unanimous consent to have 
inserted in the the body of the Recorp, 
as a part of my remarks, a very timely 
editorial from the Washington (Pa.) 
Observer, entitled “Time Has Come To 
Save Coal Industry.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TIME HAS COME TO SAVE COAL INDUSTRY 

Officials of the United Mine Workers and 
representatives of the coal operators of the 
Nation are scheduled to meet Wednesday, in 
Washington in an effort to negotiate a new 
contract for the coal industry. 

To one sitting on the sidelines, the time 
has come for two important steps to be 
taken. 

1. One is to save the coal industry. 

2. The second is to rehabilitate the earn- 
ing capacities of the miners, 

Both, of course, are interlocking. One 
cannot be accomplished without making 
the other possible. But both must be at- 
tained or this district will suffer a severe 
blow, one of the most serious in its history. 

Markets have been lost in such large pro- 
portions since World War II that the econ- 
omy of this district at least has been hit. Re- 
tail coal dealers report that they have lost 
about half their customers during the pe- 
riod. 

Retail dealers supply coal for the most part 
for homes and institutions, 

But turning to coal on the part of thou- 
sands as means of providing heat for homes 
is only part of the story. 
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Even railroads are discarding steam loco- 
motives. They are turning to Diesels and 
electrically powered engines, 

Industries, because of the uncertainty of 
coal production and costs, have turned to 
other fuels. 

There will be uses for coal, many of them, 
But the cream is being skimmed off the top. 
These reductions in the uses of coal will be 
felt severely if there is a gradual decline in 
our economy in the years ahead, which can 
be anticipated and is already felt to some 
degree. 

If the incomes of the miners are to be at 
a desirable level, it is imperative that coal 
retain all its present markets and add new 
ones wherever possible. 

The time has come, therefore, when it 
would seem that the important thing to be 
accomplished from the viewpoint of the 
miner is stability of income. 

Can this be accomplished by increasing 
costs? 

Such a program does not mean that the 
miner, in view of other costs, should be called 
upon to make undue sacrifices. 

Most miners we believe would be satisfied 
with present conditions if they could be as- 
sured of steadier work. 

Steadiness of income for the miners should 
be foremost in the thoughts of the nego- 
tiators of the unions and operators, 

Value of coal lands in this district, Wash- 
ington and Greene Counties, are sure to be 
depressed. 

Much of the income for support of the 
services afforded by political subdivisions, 
especially schools in numerous districts, 
comes from the coal industry. 

A large percentage of the revenue of Wash- 
ington County is collected from the coal in- 
dustry. This source of income is being im- 
paired. Real-estate valuations are being in- 
creased to provide more revenue. 

If the coal industry were to become im- 
paired to a greater degree, other sources of 
revenue would have to be devised. 

Some municipalities have adopted a wage 
tax. . 
All things considered, it would seem there- 
fore that welfare of Washington County calls 
for stabilization of income of the miners and 
of the industry as a whole: 

The time has come for dreams of power 
and political considerations to be discarded 
to save the industry locally. 


THE HYDROGEN BOMB — SUGGESTIONS 
FOR CONTROL OF SUPERWEAPONS 


Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, the 
President of the United States has now 
given orders to build the hydrogen 
bomb—to create, in deliverable quanti- 
ties, those chunks of the sun technically 
known as thermonuclear weapons. 

Mr. President, I should like to insert 
in the Recorp at this point the statement 
made by the President of the United 
States in making known his decision. I 
invite attention to the last sentence in 
that statement, wherein he said: 

We shall also continue to examine all 
those factors that affect our program for 
peace and this country’s security. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


It is part of my responsibility as Com- 
mander in Chief of the armed forces to see 
to it that our country is able to defend 
itself against any possible aggressor. Ac- 
cordingly, I have directed the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission to continue its work on 
all forms of atomic weapons, including the 
so-called hydrogen or superbomb. Like all 
other work in the field of atomic weapons, 
it is being and will be carried forward on 
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& basis consistent with the over-all objectives 
of our program for peace and security. 

This we shall continue to do until a satis- 
factory plan for international control of 
atomic energy is achieved. We shall also 
continue to examine all those factors that 
affect our program for peace and this coun- 
try's security. 


Mr. MCMAHON. Mr. President, in line 
with the President’s intention of con- 
tinuing that examination, I shall make 
my remarks today with the hope that 
the thoughts which are expressed may 
be somewhat helpful in the situation. 

The scientists feel more confident that 
this most horrible of armaments can be 
developed successfully than they felt in 
1940 when the original atomic bomb was 


under consideration. The hydrogen de- 


velopment will be cheaper than its 
uranium forerunner. Theoretically, itis 
without limit in destructive capacity. A 
weapon made of such material would 
destroy any military or other target, in- 
cluding the largest city on earth. 

The President’s decision was dictated 
by the severe realities of the world which 
we inhabit today. He had no choice, and 
his decision under present circumstances 
is right. 

American renunciation of the hydro- 
gen bomb would mean embracing the 
folly of disarmament by example. Our 
friends abroad would shrink away from 
us, seeing that we had lost power to de- 
fend the United States, much less to help 
defend Europe. Kapitza, the great 
Soviet physicist, and German scientists 
imported into Russia are noted for their 
special competence in the technical prob- 
lems relating to hydrogen weapons. 
Densely populated American cities are 
made to order for an explosive that will 
level hundreds of square miles. Com- 
munism suffered a defeat in prestige 
when our democracy completed the earli- 
est atomic bombs, but this prestige defeat 
would be more than recouped, assuming 
that Russia were to complete hydrogen 
bombs soonest. Furthermore, if the 
Kremlin believes that it cannot outpro- 
duce us in ordinary atomic weapons— 
imagine calling the destroyers of Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki ordinary—its logical 
strategy is to excel in the thermonuclear 
field. All such factors as these serve to 
warn America against complacency. 

Voluntary acceptance of the idea of 
being less well armed than other nations 
in this era of our greatest vulnerability 
runs completely counter to the traditions 
of our leaders—and, I might add, to good 
common sense. In my judgment, a fail- 
ure to press ahead with the hydrogen 
bomb might mean unconditional sur- 
render—in advance—by the United 
States to alien forces of evil. 

But please note my insistence that we 
possess no monopoly upon the hydrogen- 
bomb idea. If we win the race to build 
this weapon first, it will be only a matter 
of time—and possibly a short time—hbe- 
fore the Kremlin achieves success also. 
Let me warn, with all the solemnity at 
my command, that building hydrogen 
bombs does not promise positive security 
for the United States; it promises only 
the negative result of averting for a few 
months or years well-nigh certain catas- 
trophe. Do not for a moment overlook 
the obvious—that Soviet Russia broke 
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our atomic-bomb monopoly sooner than 
we had expected, and she would break 
any hydrogen-bomb monopoly we en- 
joyed with equal or greater speed. Mr. 
President, I have the idea that in dis- 
cussing this subject we are dealing with 
something which is extremely important. 
We are plunged into a truly terrible arms 
race. 

What are we going to do about it? 

There are really, I suggest, no more 
than two broad policies from which to 
choose. One consists in resigning our- 
selves to a generation of waging the cold 
war—that is, striving endlessly to con- 
tain Russia’s outward pressure, pouring 
out our substance to stay ahead in the 
weapons competition even after the 
Kremlin becomes armed with hydrogen 
bombs, and cherishing indefinitely the 
hope that Soviet tyranny will somehow 
see the evil of its ways and reform itself 
from within. Arrayed against the choice 
of such a policy is 5,000 years of recorded 
history, which teaches again and again 
and again that armaments races lead to 
war—under today’s conditions, hydrogen 
war. 

But even if this policy could enable us 
to avoid armed conflict for a whole gen- 
eration, it would undermine and corrupt 
that which we prize more highly even 
than the absence of hostilities: I refer 
to liberty. How is it possible for free 
institutions to flourish or even to main- 
tain themselves in a situation in which 
defenses, civil and military, must be 
ceaselessly poised to meet an attack that 
might incinerate 50,000,000 Americans— 
not in the space of an evening but in 
the space of minutes? 

Consider what sustained fear does to 
the individual—especially to the indi- 
vidual enterpriser. It constricts his 
imagination, paralyzes his initiative, and 
even affects his personal morality. It 
constitutes the most subtle and potent 
of poisons. Consider the crushing bur- 
dens already imposed upon our private- 
enterprise economy. Consider, too, the 
restrictions on freedom already brought 
about by the atomic bomb and by its 
pressures upon us to accept loyalty 
checks, espionage counter measures, and 
widening areas of official secrecy. For a 
preview of the future if the armaments 
race continues, multiply the effect of 
these factors by something like 1,000 
times—to allow for the 1,000-times 
greater energy release of the hydrogen 
bomb—and if you are candid and realis- 
tic, I believe you will find it is difficult 
indeed to see a dominant role for free- 
dom in such a picture. To stay alive we 
will find ourselves more and more com- 
pelled to imitate the totalitarian rival. 

The other broad policy which we may 
choose consists in moving heaven and 
‘earth to stop the atomic armaments race, 
to establish world-wide atomic peace, 
and to make possible atomic-created 
abundance among all men. In pursuing 
that policy we would tap to the roots the 
resources of our ingenuity and imagina- 
tion; we would regard no suggestion as 
too startling or unconventional for care- 
ful consideration; and we would he 
guided, disciplined, and inspired by our 
code of ethics and democratic, peace- 
loving decencies, 
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It was from this kind of philosophy 
that we generated our original proposal 
for international control—a proposal 
which should constitute a source of pride 
to every citizen of our land. When the 
atom was split for destruction during the 
recent war, a transcendent moral prob- 
lem came into being; and the responsi- 
bility for moral leadership on an equal 
order of magnitude rested upon us, since 
we had made the first bomb. There were 
those who advised us to advance no 
special or unusual peace plan, and who 
hewed to the same pseudo logic that now 
sees us waging the cold war for another 
generation. Fortunately, a wiser counsel 
prevailed and we rose to the moral chal- 
lenge. We have written a page of history, 
Mr. President, that will live as long as 
history is read, and will reflect its glory 
upon those who formulated our program 
to serve God and mankind. 

In essence we offered to share all that 
is good in atomic energy, and we asked 
only for the minimum safeguards, as 
operative upon ourselves as upon others, 
that would prevent the evil in atomic 
energy from being used to destroy us. 
We proposed that men of all countries, 
including Russians, come to America un- 
der the auspices of the United Nations 
and inspect our atomic activities and 
share in the control of our atomic raw 
materials and the operation of our atomic 
. plants—all for the purpose of assuring 
themselves, to their own complete satis- 
faction, that we had honored our prom- 
ise to exploit the atom for peace, and 
peace alone. Equally, we proposed that 
the same just and necessary protective 
measures be made effective throughout 
the globe. 


More than 3% years have elapsed since 
Bernard Baruch, as spokesman for the 
President of the United States, Harry S. 
Truman, presented our official plan to the 
United Nations. He delivered one of the 
greatest addresses known to the English 
language, saying: 

We are here to make a choice between the 
quick and the dead. 

That is our business. 

Behind the black portent of the new atomic 
age lies a hope which, seized upon with 
faith, can work our salvation. If we fail, 
then we have damned every man to be the 
slave of fear. Let us not deceive ourselves: 
We must elect world peace or world destruc- 
tion. 


We may as well bluntly recognize, here 
and now, that in the ledger of life and 
death, the ledger of world peace and 
world destruction, there is only one en- 
try on the hopeful side: the study, the 
improvement, and finally the endorse- 
ment of the American proposal by an 
overwhelming majority of the United 
Nations. On the death side of the ledg- 
er, on the side of world destruction, there 
have been repeated entries—a succession 
which began when Mr. Gromyko, as the 
Soviet delegate, stated that our plan is 
unacceptable either in whole or in part, 
For the sake of confusing world opinion, 
the Kremlin has retreated somewhat 
from that statement, using phrases too 
vague to define; but basically Mr. Gro- 
myko’s words reflect the Soviet attitude 
as accurately today as when they were 
uttered. 
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It is my intense conviction that our 
decision, born of necessity, to build the 
hydrogen bomb must be accompanied by 
the immediate initiation of a moral cru- 
sade for peace having far greater poten- 
tial effect than any physical weapon, 
even chunks of the sun. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gra- 
HAM in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Connecticut yield to the Senator 
from Massachusetts? 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Before the Sen- 
ator leaves the point he has just men- 
tioned, I should like to inquire whether 
it is correct that our offer of 3% years 
ago, the plan of Mr. Baruch, is still just 
as good today as it was when it was 
made. 

Mr. McMAHON. I say to the Senator 
that because it was objectively right, be- 
cause it was based fundamentally on 
the scientific facts which are inherent 
in this problem, the American plan, 
which now has ceased to be the Amer- 
ican plan and is the plan of the United 
Nations, is as objectively correct today 
in its essentials as it was on the day 
when it was formulated. 

Mr. President, if we should fail in the 
business of working in a crusade for 
peace, we would deal a severe blow both 
to our moral position and to our fervent 
hopes for a secure future. The people 
of the United States want harmony 
among nations infinitely more than they 
want a new bomb. A fresh proposal for 
atomic peace, as dramatic as it is sin- 
cere, impresses me as urgently desirable. 

Yet, through Bernard Baruch’s im- 
mortal address of more than 3 years ago, 
we have already undertaken one major 
peace effort—and it was unsuccessful in 
that today we remain as far distant from 
atomic agreement as when we started. 
Why did this honest peace effort fail to 
impact successfully upon all mankind? 

The answer is obvious and may be sum- 
marized in three words: Russia's iron 
curtain. The people of Russia, thanks 
to the iron curtain, have been prevented 
from knowing the true and desperate na- 
ture of the atomic crisis. They have 
been kept from learning, due to the iron 
curtain, how we extend toward them the 
hand of friendship and offer a just 
atomic control plan for their protection 
and incalculable benefit as well as our 
own. Any information on the subject 
that reaches the Russian people is first 
twisted and distorted into the red focus 
of the Kremlin’s official line. 

We all know why the Soviet elite mem- 
bers maintain their curtain. It is be- 
cause, using Churchill’s phrase, “they 
fear our friendship more than they fear 
our enmity.” A prison cannot be oper- 
ated with too many doors and windows 
unguarded and unlocked. The men of 
the Kremlin do not want us to look in. 
Above all, they do not want their own 
people to look out. This explains not 
only the Soviet clinging to the curtain 
but also the Soviet rejection of an atomic 
inspectorate and other essential controls. 

It is completely accurate to say that, 
in final analysis, Russia’s iron curtain is 
responsible for our enormously reluctant 
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decision to make hydrogen bombs, for 
the curtain prevents the Russian people 
from appreciating that we want and seek 
atomic peace; they, therefore, bring no 
effective pressure upon their rulers to ac- 
cept atomic peace; the rulers maintain 
their absolute sway through popular ig- 
norance; and the atomic armaments race 
rushes madly onward. 

But though we may justly blame the 
iron curtain, we must also blame our- 
selves for failing to bring our message of 
peace and conciliation adequately to the 
attention even of those peoples who en- 
joy reasonably free access to information. 
Few of our own leaders have recognized 
that global control of atomic energy is 
the heart question of all foreign policy 
and that the German dilemma, the Aus- 
trian treaty, the status of Japan, and 
like matters are relatively insignificant 
compared to the overriding issue of 
whether or not more atomic weapons 
shall enter into existence with each 
month and year which passes. 

If a new crusade for peace is not to 
miss its objective, as did the peace effort 
which we launched with such high hopes 
in 1946, we must not only crack the iron 
curtain and gain the ear of the Russian 
people, but we must also gain the ear 
of people on the near side of the barrier, 
including the many in our own country 
who do not yet grasp what is at stake. 

We have spent $29,000,000 a year on 
what we are pleased to call the Voice of 
America. It should be called the whis- 
per of America. We spend in this coun- 
try over $30,000,000 a year to advertise 
cosmetics, and $29,000,000, I repeat, to 
sell the most precious commodity we have 
to sell—freedom, itself. 

All over the world today—perhaps be- 
cause listlessness and mediocrity have 
characterized our attempts to sell what 
America is, what America wants, and 
what America intends—there exists mis- 
understanding as to our attitude. The 
30 years of vilification emanating from 
behind the iron curtain in Moscow have 
taken a toll on our reputation as a peace- 
loving and a peace-living Nation. There 
are millions of people abroad who ob- 
serve our armaments expenditures and 
fail to grasp that these are for self- 
defense. 

They should appreciate the truth, but 
they do not. We assume that our actual 
good intentions and actual good feelings 
must be known to them; but they see that 
we devote billions to guns, tanks, planes, 
and atomic weapons—and day and night 
the Communist propaganda machine 
hammers into them the theme that 
American armaments are designed for 
conquest. Even worse, they do not see— 
at least with the same clarity—the huge 
resources being diverted to munitions 
inside Russia; for the iron curtain con- 
ceals such activity and even enables Mr. 
Vishinsky to deceive multitudes by claim- 
ing that his country uses atomic energy 
to move mountains. 

I advocate, Mr. President, a United 
States program of attention-arresting 
foreign broadcasts that would compare 
in size and scope to the Soviet effort 
along this line and that would genuinely 
deserve the name, Voice of America. I 
favor exploring the efficacy of printing 
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millions of leafiets for world-wide cir- 
culation, explaining a new United States 
proposal for atomic peace. We should 
publicly and repeatedly challenge the 
Kremlin to make known the terms of 
this proposal to newspaper readers and 
radio listeners inside Russia. We should 
publicly and repeatedly challenge the 
Kremlin to permit a meeting of the 
United Nations in Moscow itself, so that 
the trend of international discussions 
and our own sincerity would be more 
likely to enter the mental horizon of the 
average Russian. 

. There are other possible methods of 
creating a window in the iron curtain, 
Some have already been made known to 
the Senate; others will occur to us if we 
give the problem sufficient thought; all 
should receive the most painstaking 
scrutiny. At almost any cost we must 
assure that the Russian people have 
opportunity to consider, side by side, the 
atomic proposals of their own rulers and 
our atomic proposals, and that the Rus- 
sian people act as part of the world jury 
which brings in a verdict covering this 
monumental issue. 

There remains the question of what 
fresh atomic offer we should advance as 
means of igniting a moral crusade for 
peace. Recently some observers, quite 
properly conscious of the decisive posi- 
tion occupied by atomic energy, have 
argued that a board should be appointed, 
analagous to the one which prepared the 
famous American report in 1946, and 
that such a board shall take a new look 
at the entire control problem—especially 
with a view toward reevaluating the need 
for certain technical phases of what is 
now the United Nations plan. Yet the 
scientific facts surrounding the hydrogen 
bomb more than ever render necessary 
the general kind of technical program 
which the United Nations, after ex- 
haustive study, has approved. More 
than ever it is true that an ineffective 
agreement would be worse than no agree- 
ment at all. More than ever there is no 
escape from strict control of raw mate- 
rials, strict control of plants, and con- 
tinuous inspection. We can enter into 
no scheme of a type which would only 
serve to mislead us and induce a false 
sense of security. 

The new approach I have in mind is 
somewhat different. Although it flows 
from many weeks, and indeed months, 
of continuous reflection, I offer it only 
as an example of the bold steps which 
the Soviet atomic explosion, the shadow 
of the hydrogen bomb, and the pyramid- 
ing arms race should persuade us to 
consider, 

We now spend about $15,000,000,000 
annually for armaments. Why not of- 
fer to take two-thirds of this sum, or 
$10,000,000,000, and, instead of amass- 
ing sterile weapons, use it to foster peace 
throughout the world for a 5-year pe- 
riod? Why not offer to spread the annual 
$10,000,000,000 over three programs: 
President Truman’s Point IV proposal, 
development of atomic energy every- 
where for peace, and general economic 
aid and help to all countries, including 
Russia? Such a global Marshall plan 
might combine with the marvelous power 
of peacetime atomic energy to generate 
universal material progress and a uni- 
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versal cooperative spirit. In exchange 
for our own contribution of $10,000,000,- 
000 annually, which we would save from 
the military budget, we would ask, first, 
general acceptance of an effective pro- 
gram for international control of atomic 
energy, and, second, an agreement by all 
countries, enforced through inspection, 
that two-thirds of their present spending 
upon armaments be devoted toward con- 
structive ends. Administration of the 
annual $10,000,000,000 which we offered 
to make available for 5 years would be 
carried out through the United Nations. 

Such a proposal, if advanced by our 
Government, might vividly bring home 
to all the world’s population—in a man- 
ner far more successful than we have 
so far used—the profundity of our de- 
sire for peace. It would accomplish this 
result even if it accomplished nothing 
else. If the proposal were actually ac- 
cepted, we would have concluded the 
cheapest monetary bargain in the history 
of the world; we would have probably 
saved mankind from destruction by fire; 
and we would have paved the way toward 
a new era of unimagined abundance 
for all men, based upon atomic energy 
constructively harnessed. 

At present only one-third of the 
world’s 2,200,000,000 people receive 
enough food to sustain life on a decent 
basis. The other two-thirds live con- 
tinuously at the margin of starvation. 
Mr. President, it is atomic energy that 
opens up the vision of expanding mate- 
rial decencies until there is enough to 
go around for all, until every last hun- 
gry mouth is filled. Perhaps, through 
the expenditure of a few extra tens of 
millions of dollars we can conquer the 
riddle of photosynthesis and extract 
from the processes of plant growth a 
means of multiplying many times the 
world’s food supply. Perhaps through 
atomic power for industry and agricul- 
ture we can transform the deserts of 
Africa, Asia, and the Americas into 
blooming crop-producing acres, and the 
arid hills of the world into gardens. It 
is almost impossible to overestimate 
what all-out concentration upon atomic 
energy for peace might accomplish in 
terms of remaking and improving the 
physical environment of mankind. 

I might point out that we have already 
poured billions of dollars into foreign 
economic aid, asking nothing in return, 
and still Communist propaganda has 
blackened our motives in the eyes of mil- 
lions of men.- Here, in accordance with 
my suggestion, we would ask effective 
control of the atom and substantial dis- 
armament—which every man and wom- 
an in the world has a right to expect 
without any further inducement on our 
part. Yet we would in fact provide 
further inducement, in the form of 
$10,000,000,000 annually for 5 years, as 


proof of our overwhelming will to peace. ` 


Mr. KNOWLAND, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McMAHON. I shall be glad to 
yield in a moment. 

At the same time it goes without say- 
ing that we would provide no such funds 
unless they were associated with the 
measures needed to rescue humanity 
from hell on earth, control of the atom, 
and disarmament, 
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I suppose that my suggestions will be 
termed impractical or theoretical in 
some quarters. Before they are con- 
demned, however, I would ask that who- 
ever condemns them produce a better 
proposal. 

I am willing to have my suggestions 
today judged against the background of 
Mr. Baruch’s words spoken more than 3 
years ago—words which I have quoted 
and which I now repeat: 

We are here to make a choice between the 
quick and the dead. 

That is our business. 

Behind the black portent of the new atomic 
age lies a hope which, seized upon with faith, 
can work our salvation. If we fail, then we 
have damned every man to be the slave of 
fear, Let us not deceive ourselves: We must 
elect world peace or world destruction, 


Mr. President, I would write those 
words upon the heart and mind of every 
statesman in the world in the crisis in 
which we find ourselves today. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McMAHON. I have only a brief 
statement to make, and then I shall be 
glad to yield to the Senator. 

This much, Mr. President, I would add: 
In 1945 and 1946, when our thoughts 
were focused upon the Hiroshima bomb, 
we enjoyed an opportunity to wage 
atomic peace that somehow, despite the 
magnificence and generosity of our pro- 
posal to the United Nations, we did not 
fully exploit. Our present concern with 
the hydrogen bomb furnishes a second 
opportunity. I do not think a third will 
be given us. 

I believe that every morning each 
Member of the United States Senate and 
House of Representatives, and each high 
official of the executive branch of this 
Government, should glance at the sun 
and reflect that what he sees there, mil- 
lions of miles away, threatens to be re- 
created on this earth, in our own cities, 
in Washington, New York, Los Angeles, 
Chicago, and New Orleans, This is a 
time for soul-searching, for Nation-wide 
and world-wide debate, and for the 
launching and maintaining of that 
moral crusade for peace which alone 
can save us and lead mankind along the 
righteous paths of security, abundance, 
and liberty. 

I now yield to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
wish to say to the very able Senator 
from Connecticut, who is the Chairman 
of the Atomic Energy Committee, that I 
think he has made a very great discus- 
sion of the subject on the floor of the 
Senate. For the purpose of clarifying 
the subject a little, I should like to ask 
one or two questions which I feel are en- 
tirely within the security surrounding 
this subject. 

Does the Senator believe we can have 
adequate safeguards in the field of 
atomic energy unless there is a full in- 
spection system established? I think 
the Senator has made that point in his 
remarks, but I should like to reempha- 
size it at this time. 

Mr. McMAHON. No; we cannot have 
any security worthy of the name with- 
out a thoroughgoing inspection system. 
Of course, it was the realization of that 
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fact which brought it into the proposal. 
I think it should be emphasized, for I 
should like to say to the Senator from 
California that when we made our pro- 
posals they were not based on political 
considerations; they were based upon 
scientific considerations; in other words, 
the minimum safeguards which would 
make the proposals work. 

Mr, KNOWLAND. It is the Senator's 
viewpoint, is it not, that such inspec- 
tion would have to cover both the field 
of so-called peaceful development of 
atomic energy and the field of weapon 
development? ‘There have been some 
persons who have suggested that perhaps 
if we should permit inspection of one 
segment of the activity, that might suf- 
fice. Is it not the Senator’s opinion 
that, because of the character of the 
subject with which we are dealing, there 
must be inspection from the raw ma- 
terial to the end product in all its proc- 
esses? 

Mr. MCMAHON. I think the hyrdogen 
bomb only emphasizes and underwrites 
that necessity, for reasons which I would 
not go into at the moment, but. which 
I know the Senator, being a member 
of the committee, can appreciate. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The second ques- 
tion which I should like to ask the 
Senator, if he will further yield—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
O’Conor in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut yield further to 
the Senator from California? 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Assume for the 
moment that the Senator’s proposal 
should be accepted by 99 percent of the 
nations of the earth, the one exception 
being the Soviet Union. Does the Sen- 
ator believe it would be feasible in those 
cases to proceed to cut off $10,000,000,- 
000 from the American defensive pro- 
gram for general distribution along the 
line the Senator has indicated, unless the 
Soviet Union itself should be a party 
to an agreement establishing adequate 
controls? 

Mr. McMAHON. I think the Senator’s 
question answers itself. I will say for 
the record, of course not. The only 
danger facing us today comes from the 
Soviet Union, which has refused dur- 
ing the past 344 years to accept what 
all the rest of the other countries of the 
world Has accepted, So, as I look at the 
world today, certainly from the point of 
view of an armed attack, it is only from 
the Soviet Union that such an attack 
could be envisaged. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator has 
concluded his remarks, but before he 
takes his seat I desire to express my deep 
appreciation of the sincerity and the 
courage with which he has discussed the 
great problem which was the subject of 
his address. There is no greater prob- 
lem in the world than the armament race 
in which we are now engaged, and I my- 
self wish to thank the Senator personally 
for the valuable contribution he is mak- 
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ing to public understanding of the grav- 
ity of the issue. 

Mr. McMAHON. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. DOUGLAS and Mr, TAYLOR ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Connecticut yield; and if 
so, to whom? 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield first to the 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Speaking only for 
myself, I wish to congratulate the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut for the extraordi- 
narily brilliant and moving address 
which he has just delivered, an address 
of the highest statesmanship, permeated 
by Christian principles, the very es- 
sence of the Christian religion. I hope 
we may all study this address very care- 
fully and give it our prayerful considera- 
tion. I express my deep sense of per- 
sonal gratitude for what the Senator has 
said, and the pride I have in being a 
humble Member of this body, associated 
with him in the work of the Senate. 

Mr. McMAHON. I thank the Senator 
very much. I now yield to the Senator 
from Idaho. 

Mr. TAYLOR, Mr. President, I wish 
to congratulate the distinguished senior 
Senator from Connecticut on the states- 
manlike address he has just made. In 
my opinion, if we had had more of this 
type of thinking beginning with the end 
of the war, and even before the end of 
the war, we might not be faced with the 
terrible dilemma which confronts us 
today. 

Iam hopeful that it is still not too late 
for something to be done. I feel that we 
have handicaps to overcome. The fact 
that the evil influence of Dillon, Read & 
Co. was largely responsible for shaping 
our foreign policy, and creating mistrust 
in many areas of the world, has placed us 
at a disadvantage; but I believe that with 
thinking in our country of the type just 
expressed in the splendid address of the 
Senator there is still hope. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, the 
Senator places me in a somewhat diffi- 
cult position, because he has compli- 
mented me, I know most sincerely, for 
what I have said, yet I cannot let go un- 
challenged his assertion that the for- 
eign policy of the United States has been 
written by any banking firm, be it Dillon, 
Read & Co. or any other firm. 

Mr. President, I am rather proud of 
the foreign policy of the United States of 
the past 5 years, when I contrast it with 
the policy I have seen elsewhere of rush- 
ing nations into slavery, taking away 
their liberties, destroying their economy, 
suppressing freedom. I cannot help con- 
trasting such a policy as that with the 
work of the United States in the past 5 
years, when every time we have raised 
our hand it has been a hand bearing 
gifts, not only material gifts of bread, 
but also we have stood up, as I see it, for 
the cause of liberty. 

It was not from Dillon, Read & Co. that 
the opposition came to the proposal that 
was made on June 14, 1946. It came 
from Mr. Gromyko, and I state to my 
friend the Senator from Idaho, as I said 
in my address, that the Russians have 
not deviated from the position they took 
at that time by one jot or one tittle. 
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Mr. President, it was with no effort to 
exacerbate the already strained relations 
between the Soviet Union and ourselves 
that I rose to make this address, We 
cannot tolerate without speaking up the 
attack which I feel has been made by 
the Senator from Idaho on the sincerity 
of our position, and which does not help 
the cause of peace. 

Mr. President, I regret the necessity of 
saying what I have said. I want peace. 
I want peace as much as does anyone in 
the world. I want it for myself, for my 
family, for my country, and for the whole 
world, and I have thought a good deal 
about what it will mean if there is a 
rent in the fabric of peace. But I say 
that, even more than that, I want free- 
dom, and I hope that those who have 
suppressed freedom, wherever they have 
gone and wherever they are, will at last 
realize that in the light of the threat 
which has now been projected over the 
horizon of the world, they cannot con- 
tinue to proceed in the course they have 
pursued during the past 312 years. 

Iam hopeful that if we shall adopt the 
proposal I have suggested here today, it 
may tip the balance. I know that the 
peoples of the world to whom the pro- 
posal reaches can never again be in any 
doubt as to who is the potential aggressor 
against the peace of the world. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Connecticut yield? 

Mr. McMAHON, I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New York. 

Mr, LEHMAN. I should like to as- 
sociate myself with the remarks of 
the Senator from Wyoming I[Mr. 
O’ManoneEy] and the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Doveras], and express my deep 
appreciation to the Senator from Con- 
necticut for his constructive, humane, 
and spiritual remarks, which go to the 
heart of the matter now so much in our 
thoughts. I know of no subject which is 
more vital at the present time than the 
one which has just been discussed with 
so much wisdom and foresight by the 
Senator from Connecticut. His address 
was a great address, and a great public 
document. 

I agree witl. the Senator that we have 
no choice but to protect ourselves against 
possible attack by all practicable, legiti- 
mate means, and because of that it is 
our responsibility and our duty to keep 
ourselves just as strong as we possibly 
can. 

On the other hand, I commend with all 
my heart the suggestion made that we 
allow no opportunity to pass when it will 
be possible for us to appeal to the con- 
science of the world, including the con- 
science of the peoples behind the iron 
curtain. 

I believe the suggestion made by the 
Senator from Connecticut is one which 
should be given the closest, the deepest, 
the most sympathetic thought, in the 
hope that we can take steps which will 
assure our strong defense, and at the 
same time leave no stone unturned to 
bring about lasting peace and security 
throughout the world. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McMAHON., I yield. 
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Mr, GRAHAM. Mr. President, I wish 
to join my colleague, the Senator from 
New York, in expressing deep apprecia- 
tion to the senior Senator from Con- 
necticut. Without taking time to ex- 
press fully the practical import of the 
bold suggestion made by the Senator 
from Connecticut, I nevertheless wish to 
say that I think he has thrown out a 
challenge to the conscience of man- 
kind. 

After the First World War the United 
States of America rejected the League of 
Nations and failed the hopes of the peo- 
ples of the world. After the second 
World War the Soviet Union has by its 
actions blocked peaceful international 
procedures in the United Nations, and 
the Soviet Union has failed the humane 
hopes of the peoples of the world. What- 
ever else comes of the bold proposal 
made by my distinguished colleague from 
Connecticut, I hope that it will give mo- 
mentum to the movement to strengthen 
the United Nations by amendments to its 
Charter designed to abolish the veto, 
strengthen the World Court, widen the 
responsibility of the Assembly of the 
United Nations, and provide for an inter- 
national police force to prevent aggres- 
sion and enforce peace in the world. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. In asking the Senator 
to yield, I desire to state first that the 
question which I should like to ask him 
are not in any sense animated by any 
disagreement with the President's view 
that the hydrogen bomb should be de- 
veloped. I am not at all contesting or 
denying the validity of the conclusion of 
the President. 

I should like to have in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD at this time, if the Senator 
will be kind enough to respond to my 
questions, something of the basis—not 
the scientific basis but the legal basis, 
if you please—on which the President 
acted. I therefore should like to ask 
the Senator a very few questions along 
this line. 

In order that my point may be per- 
fectly clear, I should like to preface it 
with the statement that I have observed 
in the press from day to day references 
to the fact that the decision as to 
whether we should develop the hydro- 
gen bomb was going to be made by the 
President alone. I observed in the 
statement, made by the President of the 
United States, the responsibility which 
he found resting upon himself and the 
conclusion at which he arrived. I ask 
the Senator from Connecticut in the first 
place, whether he placed in the RECORD 
the short three-paragraph statement of 
the President? 

Mr. McMAHON. I did at the com- 
mencement of my address. 

Mr. DONNELL. I thank the Senator. 
I should like to ask the Senator what is 
his understanding as to the basis which 
induced the President to think it was his 
legal responsibility to make this decision? 

Mr. McMAHON. In the act under 
which the Atomic Energy Commission 
operates it is provided that the Presi- 
dent shall determine from time to time 
the number of atomic bombs which shall 
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be made, and shall give his decision to 
the Commission once a year. The Sena- 
tor from Missouri has a copy of the act 
in front of him. 

Mr. DONNELL. May I ask the Sena- 
tor for the record whether he is refer- 
ring to section 6, subsection 2, which, 
omitting some preliminary matter, reads 
as follows: 

The Commission is authorized to— 

2. Engage in the production of atomic 
bombs, atomic-bomb parts, or other military 
weapons utilizing fissionable materials, ex- 
cept that such activities shall be carried on 
only to the extent that the express consent 
and direction of the President of the United 
States has been obtained, which consent and 
direction shall be obtained at least once each 
year. 


Is that the section to which the Sena- 
tor referred? 

Mr. McMAHON. I should think that 
would cover it. I should also say to the 
Senator that, of course, I feel the deci- 
sion was primarily up to the President, 
As to its implementation, of course, the 
Congress of the United States must exer- 
cise its powers by way of appropriations, 
if in no other way. But I feel that the 
decision primarily was one which the 
President had to make under the law. 

Mr. DONNELL. And the law to which 
the Senator refers is the portion of sec- 
tion 6 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1946 
which I just read. I assume that that 
would have been the basis of the Presi- 
dent’s decision. But I observe, with 
some considerable interest and some 
question, that the President, as I read his 
statement, does not base it on that sec- 
tion of the law, but bases it instead on 
the responsibility which he has as Com- 
mander in Chief of the armed forces.. I 
read to the Senator from Connecticut 
for his comment this portion of the 
statement of the President as reported 
in the Washington Post yesterday. The 
President said: 

It is part of my responsibility as Com- 
mander in Chief of the armed forces to see 
to it that our country is able to defend it- 


self against any possible aggressor. Accord- 
ingly— 


If I may interpolate, I understand he 
is stating that by reason of this respon- 
sibility. I resume reading from the 
President’s statement: 

Accordingly I have directed the Atomic 
Energy Commission to continue its work on 
all forms of atomic weapons, including the 
so-called hydrogen or superbomb. 


And then, if I may complete the Presi- 
dent’s observation so that it will be 
before us in its entirety at this point, 
the President further said: 

Like all other work in the field of atomic 
weapons, it is being and will be carried for- 
ward on a basis consistent with the over-all 
objectives of our program for peace and 
security. 

This we shall continue to do until a satis- 
factory plan for international control of 
atomic energy is achieved. We shall also 
continue to examine all those factors that 
affect our program for peace and this coun- 
try’s security. 


So, I ask the Senator from Connecti- 
cut, most respectfully, whether he does 
not agree with me that the President in 
making this fateful statement, as it is 
termed by the Washington Post, and 
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doubtless by others, did not assign the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1946 as the basis 
of the legal duty cast upon him, but took 
the position that he was acting as Com- 
mander in Chief of the armed forces, 
and that it was in accordance with his 
responsibility as such Commander in 
Chief that he was making this determin- 
ation. Does not the Senator agree that 
that is the language of the President? 

Mr. McMAHON, I would say in an- 
swer to the Senator from Missouri that 
the President of the United States had 
a legal right to make the decision he 
did, and I am happy that he had that 
legal right, because there was a great 
necessity for the decision being made. 
I shall not now engage with the Sen- 
ator in a constitutional argument as to 
the President’s powers under his au- 
thority as Commander in Chief. I 
should like to point out to the Senator 
that probably his point is now made by 
calling attention to the language that 
was used. But certainly the Senator 
will agree with me that the important 
thing is that the President had the legal 
right to make the decision he did make. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. McMAHON. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. The query in my 
mind, which I shall mention in a mo- 
ment, is along the line of whether the 
President has the power as Commander 
in Chief to make an ultimate decision of 
this kind independent of the action of 
Congress. Again, Mr. President, I may 
say, so there will be no misunderstanding 
on this proposition, that I am not dis- 
agreeing at all with the view taken by 
the President that the hydrogen bomb 
should be developed. But, as I under- 
stand the action taken by the Presi- 
dent, as reported yesterday in the Wash- 
ington Post, he did not purport to act by 
reason of the legal duty cast on him by 
the act of Congress, but upon what he 
considered to be his constitutional duty 
as Commander in Chief of the armed 
forces. 

Mr. President, that leads me to ask the 
Senator from Connecticut whether he 
does not agree with me, as he has already 
stated in substance he does, that ulti- 
mately the decision as to whether the 
expenditures, which may be vast, in 
carrying forward the hydrogen bomb 
program, are dependent upon action by 
Congress, and that the President has 
no legal or constitutional power to bind 
the Government, without the consent of 
the Congress, to the expenditure of such 
funds? Does not the Senator agree 
with that statement? 

Mr. MeMAHON. I do not agree with 
that statement. I will say to the Sena- 
tor that the President acted in his ca- 
pacity as Commander in Chief, to whom 
additional powers were given by the law 
to which the Senator has referred. He 
was given powers in addition to his con- 
stitutional powers. Of course, the Presi- 
dent of the United States cannot order 
anyone to make anything if the money 
is not available with which to make it. 
The Appropriations Committee will be 
considering the appropriations of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and if the 
Congress of the United States should 
vote to cut off all funds for all atomic 
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energy development and abolish the 
Atomic Energy Commission, I do not 
suppose there would be much the Presi- 
dent could do about it. 

On the other hand, he can order, and 
he has ordered, the Commission to go 
ahead to the limit of the money avail- 
able for the purpose of research and de- 
velopment. 

Mr. DONNELL, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. I have no doubt that 
under the Atomic Energy Act of 1946 
the express consent and direction of the 
President must be obtained as a pre- 
requisite to the authority of the Com- 
mission to engage in the production of 
military weapons utilizing fissionable 
materials. I should like to have noted in 
the record at this time, first, that in his 
statement the President did not say that 
he was relying upon this act of Con- 
gress, He based his action solely on his 
constitutional responsibility as Com- 
mander in Chief of the armed forces. 
Second, I should like the record to show 
that article I, section 9 of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States provides: 

No money shall be drawn from the Treas- 
ury, but in consequence of appropriations 
made by law. 


Article I, section 1, provides: 

All legislative powers herein granted shall 
be vested in the Congress of the United 
States, which shall consist of a Senate and 
House of Representatives; 


Article IV, section 3, provides: 

The Congress shall have the power to dis- 
pose of and make all needful rules and reg- 
ulations respecting the territory or other 
property belonging to the United States. 


Mr. President, I simply want the 
Recorp to show—and I am sure the Sen- 
ator will have no objection—that, while 
I have no disagreement with the finding 
of the President that the hydrogen bomb 
should be developed, I wish to make it 
perfectly clear that the ultimate power 
of providing the funds, if any, with 
which to carry forward this project rests, 
under the Constitution, in the making of 
appropriations according to law; and 
that the legislative power of the Govern- 
ment is vested not in the executive de- 
partment but in the Congress of the 
United States. 

This leads me, Mr. President, to ask 
the Senator a final question, if I may. 

Mr. McMAHON. Before the Senator 
asks the question will he permit me to 
make a statement? 

Mr. DONNELL. I shall be glad to have 
the Senator do so. 

Mr. McMAHON. As to the last part 
of the Senator’s statement, relating to 
the power of Congress over the purse, I 
have no doubt about that, nor has any- 
one else who knows anything about the 
Constitution. But the Constitution does 
constitute the President of the United 
States as the Commander in Chief. To 
the Commander in Chief the Congress of 
the United States gave certain additional 
powers. What were those additional 
powers? To authorize the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission to make atomic weap- 
ons and to make them only under his 
orders. We delegated that power. 

Mr. DONNELL, That is correct. 
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Mr. MCMAHON. When the President 
has made his decision as Commander in 
Chief I cannot see the great relevancy of 
the fact that he did not say, “Under sec- 
tion 6A I have this right.“ That is im- 
plied in his statement. He acts in ac- 
cordance with the law. I cannot see the 
Senator's point. 

Mr. DONNELL. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. I am sure that the 
announcement which appeared in the 
press to the effect that the decision as to 
whether or not we shall make hydrogen 
bombs will be made exclusively by the 
President, and that it will be made by 
him alone, was not couched in the official 
language of the President. At any rate, 
I am not undertaking to say that it was. 

Mr. President, I have not the slight- 
est objection in the world to the Presi- 
dent’s complying with the duties which 
are set forth in section 6 (a) of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1949. I have twice 
previously stated that I am not disagree- 
ing with his viewpoint that the hydrogen 
bomb should be made. I am disagreeing 
with one inference which might be 
drawn from the statement that the deci- 
sion will be made exclusively by the 
President. I am disagreeing with any 
conclusion that Congress is without 
power in the premise, because, as the 
Senator has correctly observed in his 
reference to the power of the purse 
string, that power does rest in the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

May I ask the Senator whether he is 
able at this time to enlighten the Senate 
as to the approximate amount of money 
which will be required to carry on this 
program? 

First I should like to refer to an inter- 
esting article by Alfred Friendly, pub- 
lished in the Washington Post yesterday. 
I should like to read a short excerpt from 
the article: 

The first published estimates of the prob- 
able cost, unofficial and only guesses based 
on undisclosed evidence, indicated an ex- 
pense of from two to four billion dollars. 


Mr. Friendly, the writer of the article, 
does not concur with that estimate. He 
Says: 

This reporter believes, from current infor- 
mation, that Urey's estimate is too low. But 
he also believes it is far closer to reality than 
the two- to four-billion-dollar guess. 

As a working hypothesis, it seems safe to 
take a figure of cost as a few hundred million 
dollars, 


Will the Senator be kind enough to 
tell us, if he is at liberty to do so, and if 
he can, what is the best available esti- 
mate at this time as to the expense 
which we may look forward to being con- 
fronted with in the development of this 
weapon, at least so far as the initial ex- 
pense is concerned. 

Mr. McMAHON. I do not feel that I 
can go into those figures today with the 
Senator. The Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, in executive session, has 
received some estimates as to the cost, 
both of development and production. I 
wish the Senator would “let me off,” as 
the saying goes, from answering that 
question today. 

Mr. DONNELL, Mr. President, I shall 
be very glad to do so. I greatly appre- 
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ciate the courtesy of the Senator and 
his frank responses, 

Mr, MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. It might be added 
that to disclose such figures may give an 
indication of the method to be pursued 
in the making of the bomb or bombs, 
Perhaps for that reason, if not for others, 
there is some need at the present time 
for keeping the matter restricted. 

Mr. McMAHON. I thank the Senator 
very much. Perhaps he has better satis- 
fied the Senator from Missouri than I 
have, although I am sure that the Sen- 
ator from Missouri took my word for it. 

Mr. DONNELL, Mr. President, be- 
cause I was momentarily engaged in 
conversation with another Senator, I 
did not hear the statement of the Sen- 
ator from Colorado. Would he oblige 
me by repeating it? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. If the Senator missed 
some of my pearls of wisdom, I shall be 
very glad to repeat them. I believe that 
at this time a disclosure of the amount 
of money required for this project could 
have the effect of disclosing the way in 
which we intend to proceed to make the 
bomb. Therefore, I believe there is some 
reason at this time for preserving some 
reticence on the subject. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I can 
readily appreciate the point. I under- 
stood the Senator from Connecticut to 
say that in his opinion the matter of 
appropriations would soon be before the 
Senate. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. MCMAHON. The hearings on ap- 
propriations for the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission began in the House of Repre- 
sentatives about 2 or 3 days ago, in exec- 
utive session. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. Does the Senator con- 
template that the subject matter will be 
before Congress within a few weeks? 

Mr. McMAHON. Yes. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I wish to observe 
that I think it is very timely that the 
distinguished Senator from Connecticut, 
who probably knows more about the im- 
plications of atomic energy and the de- 
velopment of the bomb than does any 
other Member of Congress, should make 
this statement and give his viewpoint to 
Members of Congress and to the Nation. 
I feel that the proposal of the distin- 
guished Senator deserves a great deal of 
consideration. Iam glad that statesmen 
and deep thinkers like the Senator from 
Connecticut are considering additional 
ways and means by which we can exer- 
cise our position of leadership in the 
cause of peace. 

I was very much impressed this morn- 
ing, as I know the distinguished Senator 
was, with a cartoon by Herblock in the 
Washington Post, in which the ugly 
finger of the hydrogen bomb is shown 
pointing at a man carrying a brief case 
bearing the inscription “Democratic 
statesmanship,” and the title of the car- 
toon is ‘One of Us Is Going To Settle 
Things for a Long Time.” 
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It is encouraging to see the Chairman 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy taking the lead in trying to find 
ways to settle these problems by demo- 
cratic statesmanship. 

As the distinguished Senator from 
Connecticut knows, many of us have had 
the feeling that we should try to explore 
other lines of bringing the free people 
of the North Atlantic together in the 
interest of peace and security so that 
we can have more nearly an Atlantic 
Union than is provided by the Atlantic 
Pact. I hope the distinguished Senator 
from Connecticut feels that these pro- 
posals are worth exploring. In view of 
the fact that about 50 Members of the 
Senate of the United States have ex- 
pressed, by the sponsorship of either the 
Atlantic Union proposal, the United 
World Federalist, or some of the other 
proposals, their unwillingness to rely 
upon the Atlantic Pact, a military pact, 
as an element of our foreign policy, I 
hope the distinguished Senator from 
Connecticut will help us to obtain con- 
sideration and action by the Senate upon 
some of these proposals. 

Mr. MCMAHON. I thank the Senator. 
I am on the subcommittee of the For- 
eign Relations Committee, which began 
this morning hearings on the various 
proposals which have been made. When 
the Atlantic Union proposal comes before 
the subcommittee for consideration— 
which will be on Friday, I believe—I hope 
the Senator will appear before the sub- 
committee. 

Mr, KEFAUVER. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. GREEN. 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield. 

Mr. GREEN. I should like to associate 
myself with what has been said in the 
address with which the Senate has been 
favored today by the Senator from Con- 
necticut. It seems to me very heartening 
that the Senator should take pains to il- 
luminate the subject at the present time, 
when all the people of our country are 
interested in it, and to give all the in- 
formation he feels he is at liberty to give 
about the progress and purpose of the 
decision which has been reached by the 
President. I think there is no one better 
able, both in actual capacity and in the 
position he holds, to render that service 
to the people at the present time. 

I know that the distinguished Senator 
from Missouri has indicated all the points 
of criticism he could find or which could 
be found by anyone in the address of the 
Senator from Connecticut, but I could 
not follow his criticism of the language 
the President used in announcing his de- 
cision. Apparently it was that the Presi- 
dent did not give the proper source of the 
authority under which he issued the 
statement. The Senator said the Presi- 
dent has certain constitutional authority 
and that other authority is given him by 
special legislation enacted by the Con- 
gress, Why the President should refer 
to the special legislation, in his state- 
ment, any more than he should refer to 
the Constitution of the United States 
as the source of his authority, I fail to 
understand. 


Mr. President, will the 
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However, if that is the only criticism 
which can be leveled at the substance 
of the remarks of the Senator from Con- 
necticut, I think he is to be congratulat- 
ed, because the Senators of the United 
States have an infinite capacity for 
pointing out holes in anyone’s argument 
or lapses in correctness of expression. 

Mr. McMAHON. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


THE BUDGET AND EXPENDITURES FOR 
WAR 


Mr.MAGNUSON. Mr. President, dur- 
ing my visit home during the recess, 
I had occasion to contact many of the 
people of my State in regard to the very 
perplexing question of taxes and a bal- 
anced budget. On many of those oc- 
casions, I pointed out that the real prob- 
lem of balancing the budget and the real 
problem of taxation in the United States 
rest not so much with governmental 
functions as such, not so much with 
criticism of what have loosely been 
termed “welfare measures,” but with the 
great amount of money we spend for the 
stupid business called war, a business 
which the Senator from Connecticut 
{Mr. McManon] touched on today, by 
which he did a great service to the 
American people and to the Congress. 

Approximately 73 percent of the pres- 
ent budget is for war or for things which 
have been caused by war or its adjuncts. 
In view of that situation, it seems to me 
that when we talk about balancing 
budgets, when we talk about taxation, 
when we talk about cleaning our finan- 
cial house, probably we had better go to 
the corner where the dust is piled the 
highest. 

Mr. President, along those lines, I pre- 
sent and ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD as a 
part of my remarks, an excellent edito- 
rial entitled “The Warfare State—Not 
the Welfare State,” published in the 
Progressive. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE WARFARE STATE 

The President’s 1950-51 budget, second 
highest in the Nation’s peacetime history, 
drew howls of protest from the conservative 
press and politicians. The $42,000,000,000 
budget, and its $5,000,000,000 deficit, were 
blasted as “the bankrupting cost of the wel- 
fare state” and as “laying the bricks on the 
Socialist road to economic ruin.” 

Analysis of the budget shows how weirdly 
inaccurate such charges are. Nearly three- 
quarters of the budget’s forty-two billions— 
72.4 percent to be exact—is earmarked for 
war, whether for past war, the present cold 
war, or preparation for future wars. 

Item-by-item break-down of the recom- 
mended expenditures reveals that of every 
dollar of expenditure provided in the budget: 

Thirty-one and nine-tenths cents will go 
directly for national defense. 

Thirteen and two-tenths cents will pay 
interest on the national debt, most of it in- 
curred in the two World Wars. 

Fourteen and three-tenths cents will be 
disbursed in the form of veterans’ benefits. 

Eleven and one-tenth cents will be paid in 
international security grants to foreign 
nations. 

One and nine-tenths cents are earmarked 
for atomic-energy development. 
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The total of these war and defense appro- 
priations is 72.4 cents out of every dollar of 
Federal spending. 

Conversely, the total of all Government 
activities which could be classified as welfare 
or social-service programs comes to 18.8 cents, 
of which aid to the aged, the blind, and the 
otherwise handicapped comes to 3.6 cents; 
other social-welfare and health services, 2.8 
cents; purchase of housing mortgages, 2.3 
cents; housing and slum clearance, 1 cent; 
aid to agriculture, 3.6 cents; rural electrifica- 
tion and rural housing, 1.6 cents; and sub- 
sidies to business, 3.9 cents. 

Significantly, the last item is the largest 
but, of course, provokes the least outcry. 
These subsidies go to newspapers and maga- 
zines, the merchant marine, and air lines, 
all privately owned and operated for private 
profit. 

We shall be watching with great interest 
when the economy bloc goes into action. 
We have no doubt that there is waste in the 
Federal establishment and that sound econo- 
mies can be made without disturbing vital 
functions of the Government. But we're 
convinced that any genuine effort at econ- 
omy must be made with the understanding 
that the budget finances a warfare state, not 
a welfare state. 


CODIFICATION OF THE ARTICLES OF WAR 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4080) to unify, con- 
solidate, revise, and codify the Articles 
of War, the Articles for the Government 
of the Navy, and the disciplinary laws 
of the Coast Guard, and to enact and 
establish a Uniform Code of Military 
Justice. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that during the 
consideration of House bill 4080, the un- 
finished business, and the debate on it, 
Mr. Felix Larkin and Mr. Robert Hadock 
may sit with me on the floor of the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


REDUCTION IN AGRICULTURAL COMMOD- 
ITIES PRICE SUPPORTS 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, yes- 
terday the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. 
Brannan, appeared before the Senate 
Agriculture Committee seeking its advice 
as to what action it would recommend 
the Department of Agriculture take in 
disposing of the 50,000,000 bushels of sur- 
plus potatoes. Mr. Brannan gave the 
committee two alternatives; namely— 

First. To destroy them, which would 
mean the greatest willful destruction of 
food by any government in recorded his- 
tory. 

Second. To spend an additional $12,- 
000,000 to $15,000,000 and (a) pay the 
freight and give them away to school 
lunch programs that cannot afford the 
cost of transporting them, and (b) give 
some away for industrial use. 

What Mr. Brannan failed to emphasize 
to the committee yesterday was the fact 
that this 50,000,000 bushels of potatoes 
represents but a small percentage of the 
$3,500,000,000 worth of surplus commodi- 
ties which the Department of Agriculture 
now has on hand. For instance, the in- 
ventory records on January 1, 1950, dis- 
closed that they had on hand at that 
time commodities valued at a total of 
$3,645,129,317. 

I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
serted in the Recorp at this point a table 
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showing the inventories of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation as of January 1, 
1950. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Tobacco, 367,258,290 pounds — $151, 891, 629 
Cotton, 6,036,588 bales....... 955, 109, 372 
Wheat, 465,226,944 bushels... 996, 719, 026 
Linseed oil, 394,827,620 
— ree E 111, 337, 600 
Flaxseed, 13,943,222 bushels.. 88, 344, 527 
Corn, 510,654,685 bushels.._... 713, 128, 785 
Dried eggs, 69,036,207 pounds 
(210,000,000 dozen 89, 317, 233 
Butter, 96,260,088 pounds 59, 518, 797 
Wool, 69,403,900 pounds 53, 510, 467 
Dry edible beans, 4,850,795 
hundredweight 42, 859, 926 
Barley, 24,626,019 bushels 35, 088, 096 
Dried milk, 215,799,300 
8 27, 399, 460 
GG 820, 904, 449 
— — 3, 645, 129, 317 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the 
day is rapidly approaching when the De- 
partment of Agriculture is going to be 
confronted with a similar proposal of 
wholesale destruction of all these com- 
modities. To complicate the situation 
further, the House yesterday passed a 
bill to add to this year’s cotton crop from 
one to two million acres, and at the same 
time added an unspecified number of 
acres to this year’s peanut acreage. The 
cotton and peanut farmers were assisted 
in this action by representatives of the 
wheat and corn areas, apparently with 
an understanding that their request, ex- 
pected at a later date, for increased acre- 
age on both wheat and corn will be sup- 
ported by the cotton and peanut repre- 
sentatives. This action was taken not- 
withstanding the fact that today the 
Government already has on hand nearly 
$1,000,000,000 worth of cotton and nearly 
75,000,000 pounds of peanuts. 

It does not make sense for the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to express concern 
over the situation with which he is now 
confronted, in that he apparently feels 
it necessary to recommend wholesale de- 
struction of the commodities. The pro- 
gram of high, excessive support prices 
was enacted into law with the full sup- 
port of the Secretary of Agriculture and 
the administration. The only criticism 
of the Anderson law which I heard from 
the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Bran- 
nan, at the time of its consideration, was 
that the support prices were not high 
enough. 

The proposal of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry was to the effect 
that we are confronted with two alterna- 
tives. One was, not only to give away 
the commodities, but the Secretary actu- 
ally suggested paying additional money 
of the taxpayers in order to get the in- 
dustrial users and exporters to take the 
excess commodities. The second pro- 
posal was to launch the greatest whole- 
sale destruction of food the world has 
ever known. I disagree completely with 
the position taken by Mr. Brannan and 
the administration; that we are forced 
to make such a choice. 

There is another alternative, one 
which will not cnly remove the necessity 
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of wholesale destruction of food but also 
will save the taxpayers billions of dollars. 
In the long run, the American farmer 
will benefit from this proposal, because 
he will have a more realistic agricultural 
program. In my opinion, the only 
alternative we have is the immediate re- 
peal of the existing 90-percent support 
for so-called basic commodities, accom- 
panied by an immediate lowering of the 
support price of the nonmandatory com- 
modities, which include potatoes. 

My proposal is that Congress amend 
the Anderson Act as passed by the 
Eighty-first Congress by repealing, ef- 
fective immediately, the 90-percent guar- 
anty on the basic commodities and also 
by advancing the effective date of the 
flexible provisions of the act from Janu- 
ary 1, 1952, to read effective immediately. 

With that thought in mind, I am send- 
ing to the desk a bill and ask for its 
reference to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. I urge that the Sen- 
ate Agriculture Committee and the Con- 
gress give serious consideration to enact- 
ing this bill as a substitute for S. 2826, 
which is the bill under which the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is asking an addi- 
tional $2,000,000,000 authority. 

The passage of the substitute bill 
would automatically provide for lower 
support prices for the crop year 1950 and 
would thereby eliminate the necessity of 
Congress approving the addition $2,000,- 
000,000 requested under S. 2826. The 
savings under this bill, through the pro- 
vision for lower support prices, would go 
far toward reducing the anticipated def- 
icit of the Government for the next fiscal 
year. 

The passage of the bill would elim- 
inate many of the inequities now exist- 
ing under the present law, through which 
one segment of our agriculture is being 
supported at artificially high levels, while 
in the East another group of farmers who 
are not being subsidized and who are 
buyers of the supported grains as com- 
mercial feeds, are being seriously penal- 
ized. 

The passage of this bill would serve as 
a direct benefit to the American house- 
wife, who would be able to purchase at 
lower prices some of the vast quantities 
of agricultural products which now are 
either being destroyed or withheld from 
the market. 

The lower prices of food products 
would increase consumption and thus 
make it possible to reduce the heavy in- 
ventories through normal channels of 
trade, instead of the current suggestion 
of the Secretary of Agriculture of the 
wholesale destruction of good edible 
foods. 

Repeal of the artificially high support 
prices at this time would prove in the 
long run to be of decided benefit to the 
western farmer. It would remove much 
of the adverse criticism which the farm 
program in general is getting from both 
consumer and taxpayer. 

The passage of the bill would still leave 
& support program under most agricul- 
tural products higher than the level 
which the western farmer had been told 
to expect after the war period was over. 
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By advancing the date of the flexible 
support formula, it is estimated there 
would be a reduction in commercial dairy 
and poultry feed of from $15 to $20 per 
ton. This reduction in commercial feed 
costs is essential if we are to save two 
great farming industries in the East, 
namely, the dairy and the poultry in- 
dustry, from inevitable bankruptcy. It 
is sheer folly to continue the policy of 
aiding one segment of agriculture by de- 
stroying another. 

The eastern poultry farmers are con- 
fronted today with a situation which will 
force them out of business or into bank- 
ruptcy, due to the existing artificially 
high costs for commercial feeds result- 
ing directly from the Government’s high 
support program. 

The eastern dairy farmer is just begin- 
ning to feel the pinch. He will in the 
near future be confronted with a situa- 
tion comparable to that which exists 
today in the poultry industry, unless 
steps are taken in the immediate future 
to eliminate inequities under the exist- 
ing farm price-support law. 

The enactment of my bill would elimi- 
nate the necessity of Congress’ granting 
the request of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture for another $2,000,000,000 borrow- 
ing authority. This does not mean it 
would result in a net saving to American 
taxpayers of the full $2,000,000,000. 
However, it would unquestionably result 
in reducing the over-all cost of the agri- 
cultural program for the current fiscal 
year by at least 50 percent and it would 
stop the senseless destruction of food. 

It would automatically eliminate the 
necessity for the adoption of strict acre- 
age and production controls, in that the 
lower support price would remove much 
of the incentive for continued high pro- 
duction. 

I recognize that the farm-subsidy 
program is only one of the many subsi- 
dies which are today in effect. Most of 
the subsidies are hang-overs of World 
War II. I think the time has come when 
the Congress should take affirmative 
steps toward a systematic reduction of 
all existing subsidies, both in industry 
and in agriculture. 

The proposal of reducing and working 
toward a gradual elimination of Govern- 
ment subsidies is the most important 
constructive step which can be made 
toward achieving a worth-while reduc- 
tion in our existing high cost of gov- 
ernment. 

The best form of Federal aid for the 
American farmer, or any other group, 
is a substantial reduction in the cost of 
Government, accompanied by a reduc- 
tion in taxes. 

I therefore urge that the Members of 
Congress join me in supporting the bill. 
Let us put a stop to the senseless and 
extravagant policy of destroying good, 
edible foods. At the same time, I urge 
them to join with me in removing Ameri- 
can farmers from the political auction 
block. 

Mr. WILLIAMS subseauently said: I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at the conclusion of my remarks a chart 
showing the existing support prices for 
the average of the 10-year period, and 
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also a comparison of the existing prices 

with the average prices for the 10-year 

period. 

There being no objection, the chart 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Support levels and 10-year average prices re- 
ceived by farmers on commodities now 
being supported by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation either under 1949 or 1950 
price-support programs 


10-year 
a average 
Commodity Unit price deived b. 
(actual ekg 
price) ! 1 0 
-| Bushel....] 1.40 $1.16 
Pound 10⁵ 07⁵⁵ 
Bushel. ] 1.78 1. 80 
9 1. 95 1. 40 
Hundred- | 6,55 26.30 
weight. 
d 3.07 4.29 
9 1.24 
1.72 1. 86 
272 25 
a 9. 50 53. 20 
Wool, shorn Pound 423 400 
Tobacco, flue - cured. . . do. 425 2 = 
1.88 
- 656 
1.19 
2.03 
279.30 
40 
36⁰ 
0 
278 
2. 582 
24,87 
ꝓ—8— — Bushel....| 3.744 3. 40 
Hay and pasture seed: 
Clover: 
Pound 25 3, 235 
d. 1.25 21.113 
35 2.270 
12 2. 086 
15 2.168 
0⁵ 2.045 
—— Ne 00 2.054 
Northern Alfalfa. . . do 32 2, 284 
Lespe- do 16 2 


Common 
eza. 


1 Support levels listed are those most recently an- 


nounced. 8 support price listed if 1950 program not 


4 Certified seeds only. 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, Iam 
sorry I did not hear more of the state- 
ment of the Senator from Delaware, but 
I am told he referred to potatoes, which 
is of course a matter very near my heart 
and one which is also vital to the in- 
terests of my State. I think this may be 
an appropriate opportunity to make clear 
in the Recorp what has developed with 
regard to the potato program during the 
past year. 

We continually read in the press state- 
ments of the cost of the 1948 potato pro- 
gram. It was carried out under the 
terms of the £0-percent program, which 
was enacted into law during the war. As 
a result, 450,000,000 bushels of potatoes 
were produced in that year, and it cost 
the Governme;it $225,000,000 to remove 
and to convert the excess potatoes, a 
figure which is constantly reiterated in 
the press. Both figures are accurate; 
there is no dispute regarding them. 
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However, the critics of the policy, both in 
and outside the press, always seem to 
consider it unimportant to state that 
those interested in the potato crop were 
the ones who themselves not only pro- 
posed but urged that the support price 
for potatoes be reduced in the crop year 
1949. That was the only major crop, 
on which such action was proposed. 

Iam happy that the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] is 
present, so that if I make an inaccurate 
statement, I am sure he can correct me. 
The potato crop for 1949, under the de- 
cision of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
in the exercise of his authority given in 
the law, was fixed as 60 percent of parity. 
The figure 60 percent was reached by 
the potato growers of my own State and 
by potato growers throughout the 
country representing the National Potato 
Council, feeling that figure would be an 
assurance against the producers of 
potatoes facing again the tragic situa- 
tion of the 1930’s when potatoes were 
priced at 10 cents a bushel, and millions 
of bushels of them were dumped on the 
ground by the producers, as a total loss, 
It-was felt that it would be a guaranty 
against a tragic situation of that char- 
acter, and that, at the same time, it 
would tend to remove the marginal pro- 
ducers and would also discourage greater 
production for profit. 

I very much doubt whether there are 
many places in the United States where 
potatoes can be produced at a profit, on 
60 percent of parity. At any rate, that 
was the concept under which that floor 
was placed. 

During the crop-year period of 1949, 
it has been estimated that the expense 
of the removal may run between $75,- 
000,000 and $100,000,000. That certainly 
is very encouraging as compared with 
the previous year. It is the result of a 
crop production of approximately 400,- 
000,000 bushels as against 450,000,000 
bushels the previous year. In other 
words, the potato growers, in coopera- 
tion with the Department's allocation of 
acreage, have reduced their production 
by 50,000,000 bushels, somewhat more 
than 10 percent of the total crop. There 
are still more potatoes than the Nation 
is consuming at the present time. It is 
admitted now that the annual consump- 
tion of potatoes, in normal channels, is 
approximately 335,000,000 bushels. That 
figure is interesting as the basis of the 
program for the coming year. The pro- 
gram in the past year was supposed to 
produce 350,000,000 bushels, but it actu- 
ally produced 400,000,000 bushels. 

In justice to the State of Maine, I want 
to have it clear that we reduced our 
production by 10 percent, from approxi- 
mately 73,000,000 bushels to 67,000,000 
bushels, through the reduction in acre- 
age which was requested. But I think it 
will be found that in the State of Maine 
there was a higher percentage of what 
are called cooperators than in any other 
State of the Union. There was approxi- 
mately 80- to 90-percent cooperation, 
although cooperation meant simply lim- 
iting the number of acres planted and 
it was true that by increased fertilization 
and planting potatoes nearer together— 
not in the row, as has been so commonly 
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stated, but planting the potatoes 6 
inches apart instead of 9 inches apart— 
more potatoes were produced per acre, 
rising to an average of nearly 900 bushels 
per acre, which was a record production, 

The tragedy of it was that our neigh- 
bors immediately across the line, in New 
Brunswick increased their potato pro- 
duction by 10 percent, as the result of 
finding that last year they could send 
nearly 10,000,000 bushels of potatoes into 
this country. There is now a surplus in 
the Maritime Provinces which will en- 
able them to send to the United States 
between 15,000,000 and 20,000,000 bushels 
this year. 

In part that situation is due to the 
reduced tariff provided in the trade 
agreement, and in part it is due to 
Canada’s lower cost of production as a 
result of her different standards of living 
and wage scales. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, 
SPARKMAN in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Maine yield to the Senator 
from Delaware? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I shall be glad to 
yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. -I should like to state 
to the Senator from Maine that my criti- 
cism is not wholly against the potato 
program. Fifty million bushels of po- 
tatoes, while constituting a huge amount, 
represents only a small part of the large 
inventories of agricultural commodities 
which are now on hand. These heavy 
inventories will bring about such a situ- 
ation, in the very near future, that we 
shall have to destroy these other com- 
modities or give them away. 

Only recently I received in my office 
from the Department of Agriculture a 
bulletin which pointed out that there 
had been imported during the past 11 
months more than 5,000,000 bags of po- 
tatoes from Canada. This represents 
over 10,000 carloads of Canadian pota- 
toes which were shipped into this coun- 
try and sold on our markets to the Amer- 


ican housewives. At the same time, and 


in the same mail, there was a notice to 
the effect that we are offering to sell 
potatoes for export only at 1 cent per 
hundredweight, which simply does not 
make sense 

Mr. BREWSTER. I can assure the 
Senator from Delaware that every intel - 
ligent citizen of Maine, and that com- 
prises almost our entire citizenship, is 
opposed to permitting this situation to 
continue. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I agree with the 
Senator from Maine that the farmers 
themselves were not the ones who en- 
couraged this program. The potato 
farmers advocated, long before the De- 
partment of Agriculture did, a lower 
support price. The support price which 
is in effect today, is directly the responsi- 
bility of the Secretary of Agriculture 
himself. His only criticism of the Aiken 
bill or the Anderson bill, so far as I ever 
heard, was that the support price was 
not sufficiently high. 

Today, under his utopian plan, he 
promises the farmers more money and 
at the same time promises the house- 
wife lower prices, all without costing the 
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taxpayers any additional expense. Any 
sixth-grade child can tell you that just 
cannot be done. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Answering the 
Senator’s first statement, I am very 
grateful that the Senator has pointed out 
that comparatively insignificant sums 
are involved. While $10,000,000 or $12,- 
000,000 is not insignificant in Maine, it 
is insignificant when we contemplate the 
gigantic amounts involved in the entire 
program. I asked the Secretary of Agri- 
culture concerning it when he was before 
the committee, and, to my surprise, when 
I asked him about the amounts involved, 
not only the 53,000, 000, 0 now em- 
barked in the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration program and the $2,000,000,000 
in addition which is requested, he also 
used the figure of $7,000,000,000. Per- 
haps the Senator from Vermont can 
clarify that. What it represents, I do 
not know. 

Mr, AIKEN. The $2,000,000,000 in- 
cluded the major amount contemplated 
for the support of the 1950 crops. 

Mr. BREWSTER. What is the 
$7,000,000,000 figure? 

Mr. AIKEN. That is $4,750,000,000 
which already had been made available 
to the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
plus the $2,000,000,000 which has been 
requested, making nearly $7,000,000,000. 
The Secretary was evidently using ap- 
proximate figures. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Can the Senator 
from Vermont tell me what would be the 
situation if we looked at it as a banking 
proposition, as to the value of the exist- 
ing purchases of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, if they were valued at the 
current market prices? 

Mr. AIKEN. That is very difficult 
to tell. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, BREWSTER. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. It depends upon whether 
we are going to value potatoes at $3.50 
a bag or at 1 cent a bag. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I presume we 
would use the domestic price. 

Mr. KEM. Apparently it is impossible 
to dispose of them at the domestic price. 

Mr. AIKEN. It is difficult to tell, be- 
cause of changing values from week to 
week. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Naturally the po- 
tato producers are rather resentful of 
the fact that they seem to have been 
singled out as constituting the worst 
problem in the situation. We are told 
that wheat and corn have had no loss. 
That was true during the war. The 
Senator from Illinois, the majority 
leader, [Mr. Lucas], was generous and 
frank enough to admit last fall that we 
had a tremendously critical and serious 
problem in connection with wheat and 
corn, and it was my thought that it would 
be fair to ask what were the assets of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation at 
current prices, in order that we might 
know whether at this time we face a 
serious loss. 

Mr. AIKEN. It is safe to say that the 
current value of those assets would be 
less than the cost to the Government, 
because there has been deterioration. 
We hear reports of weevily wheat, for 
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instance, stored in boats instead of ele- 


vators. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Is it not also true 
that the market value is materially less? 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes, that is true; for 
the wheat that cost the Government, 
say, $2.20 or $2.30 a bushel last year, 
considering the fact that it is a year old, 
and the millers will not buy old wheat 
if they can get new wheat, has probably 
deteriorated 30 or 40 cents a bushel. 

Mr. BREWSTER. That would be 20 
percent. 

Mr. AIKEN. Approximately. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Maine yield? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota. 

Mr, YOUNG. I must take exception 
to what the Senator from Vermont said 
with respect to wheat. We have stored 
wheat for years and years. In fact, when 
World War II was coming upon us, we 
had large quantities of wheat that had 
been stored for years. So far as I re- 
member, a very small percentage of that 
wheat ever spoiled, probably less than 
one-half of 1 percent. Wheat can be 
stored for years and years, and often- 
times the millers prefer older wheat. 
Presently, last year’s wheat is selling to 
the millers at a premium over this year’s 
wheat. 

Mr. AIKEN. My information came 
from the millers, who said they preferred 
fresh wheat to old wheat. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Let me ask the 
Senator from North Dakota what the 
carry-over is. 

Mr. YOUNG. Between three hundred 
and three hundred and fifty million 
bushels. That is the estimated carry- 
over for the end of this fiscal year July 
1. Personally, I do not think that is a 
big surplus. We have already spent 
more than $1,000,000,000 accumulating 
scarce war materials and the last session 
appropriated another $800,000,000 for 
the same purpose. Surely a reasonable 
carry-over of wheat is as necessary as 
some of these scarce materials such as 
castor oil which we are stock piling. I 
think a reasonable carry-over of food 
products is just as essential as carrying 
over some other products. 

Mr. BREWSTER. What would the 
Senator from North Dakota say about 
the corn crop? 

Mr, YOUNG. I am not so familiar 
with the corn situation as I am with 
wheat, but I do not think the present 
situation is bad. If there should be a big 
crop this year, as there was last year, 
there would probably be a sizable surplus. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Would the Senator 
from North Dakota think that with 
reasonable guarantees the shrinkage of 
wheat and corn would not exceed $12,- 
000,000, which is the amount involved in 
the potato discussion? 

Mr. YOUNG. There is some shrink- 
age in poundage. If wheat is put in 
storage at 60 or 58 pounds to the bushel, 
it dries out, and there is a little loss in 
weight, but there is not a loss in value; 
when wheat becomes dryer the weight 
per bushel increases resulting in a higher 
grade wheat which naturally sells for a 
higher price. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Maine yield? 
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Mr. BREWSTER. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In reference to the 
question of the Senator from Maine as 
to the cost of the entire farm program, 
I too have been interested, but I have 
not been able to get an answer, except 
that I note that these products are being 
offered for export at an average discount 
of near 40 percent below cost, So that 
if we assume they are going to export 
these products—and I do not know how 
they will get rid of them otherwise—the 
loss will be about $1,500,000,000. If we 
destroy them as proposed by Secretary 
Brannan the cost will be more. 

On the other hand, if we are to accept 
the assumption that we will be con- 
fronted with a war this year or next 
year, the disposition of these heavy in- 
ventories might very well turn out to be 
at a profit. But I am one who does not 
want to endorse here a farm program 
based upon a war every 15 years to bail 
us out, We need a peacetime farm pro- 
gram. The only thing that bailed the 
farm program out in the 1940's was the 
coming on of World War II. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr, President, if the 
Senator from Maine will yield, the export 
price of wheat naturally is lower than the 
domestic price, because we entered into 
the international wheat agreement, 
which called for a price of $1.80 a bushel. 
I think it is to the interest of the chicken 
growers in Delaware to have a little sur- 
plus, because if we have a drought next 
year resulting in a short supply they 
will be paying much more for wheat. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The poultrymen in 
my State never have come to Congress 
and asked the Government to under- 
write or subsidize their farm losses. For 
the last 3 months they have been taking 
losses greater than were ever experi- 
enced in Delaware for the past 20 years, 
and I do not except even the year 1932. 
They are going through a greater de- 
pression today than the farmers in the 
Midwest faced in 1932, yet these same 
farmers passed a resolution only last 
week saying they still are not asking the 
Government to bail them out. I wish 
the constituents of the Senators from 
the Northwest would take the same atti- 
tude, thet they too would be willing to 
underwiite their own responsibilities. 
We cannot continue this present policy 
of supporting one segment of agricul- 
ture at high prices while completely ig- 
noring another group of farmers. 

Mr. YOUNG. I think it is a matter of 
record that the poultry producers of 
Delaware made their largest profits in 
1932, and along about that time, when 
wheat was selling for as low as 28 cents a 
bushel. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Where did the Sen- 
ator get his figures? I ask that because 
his statement indicates that he does not 
know what he is talking about. 

Mr. YOUNG. Did not the poultrymen 
make larger profits? 4 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is the Senator now 
asking a question? 

Mr. YOUNG. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am saying No.“ 

Mr. YOUNG. When was the period 
when they made their greatest profits? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The period when the 
farmers of Delaware made the most 
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money was the same period when the 
farmers of the Middle West made the 
most money, namely, during the war, 
and now that the war is over your western 
farmers are still insisting on higher than 
wartime prices. 

Mr. YOUNG. Were not the poultry 
raisers of Delaware making a high profit 
when wheat was selling for 28 cents a 
bushel? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In 1932 they sold 
poultry for as low as 11 cents a pound. 
Our eastern farmers were not making 
money at that time, any more than you 
did. Today the Government is support- 
ing wheat at $1.95. Yet the average 
price at which wheat sold for the last 10 
years including the war years was only 
$1.49. That is around 25 percent higher 
than during the war years. 

Mr. YOUNG. The cost of production 
is going up. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But the farmers are 
not supposed to be guaranteed their 
cost of production plus wartime profits. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
should like to know about how much 
wheat we are going to send abroad under 
the international wheat agreement. 

Mr. YOUNG. I think our allotment 
was about 160,000,000 bushels. 

Mr. AIKEN. One hundred and sixty- 
eight million bushels. 

Mr. BREWSTER. How much are we 
sacrificing in the price, over what it was? 

Mr. YOUNG. Forty cents a bushel 
presently. 

Mr. BREWSTER. It would be about 
$140,000,000? 

Mr. YOUNG. It would be about 
$80,000,000 which comes out of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation funds. 

Mr. BREWSTER. The international 
wheat agreement, which is in connection 
with the wheat program, will cost us 
approximately $100,000,000? 

Mr, YOUNG, I think that figure is 
substantially correct. It may run that 
much with Japan, Germany, or countries 
included in the recent deal. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. After we get 
through with the export program, we 
will still have 400,000,000 bushels being 
held by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, for which we have no market. If 
we continue these high support prices 
another 2 years we will have even more, 
unless we begin destroying surplus wheat 
as is now recommended for surplus po- 
tatoes. 

Mr. YOUNG. All farmers should be 
working together, whether they be in 
Delaware, Iowa, or North Dakota. It is 
to the interest of the whole Nation to 
maintain the agricultural economy, and 
if for a year or two we have a problem re- 
garding potatoes, it does not mean that 
we should abandon the program. It is 
to the best interests of the consumer, as 
well as of the producers, to keep an even 
supply of any food commodity at a fair 
price. I think the potato situation can 
be cleared up, but probably some dif- 
ferent provisions in controlling produc- 
tion will have to be put into effect. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I believe the Sen- 
ator from Vermont rose. 

Mr. AIKEN. I was rising to point out 
two things. The Senator from. Maine 
suggested that the finger of scorn is 
pointed at the potato grower. I would 
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narrow that a little, and say that now 
it is pointed at the Maine potato grower. 
Why potatoes have been moved from all 
the other States, and a great surplus 
permitted to remain in Maine all this 
time, is something beyond my under- 
standing. It is also beyond my under- 
standing why there has been no con- 
certed movement to bring about the con- 
sumption of potatoes as there has been 
in the case of other commodities. But 
except for offering to turn them over to 
public institutions, or charitable insti- 
tutions, I know of no concerted effort to 
move the surplus of potatoes, which 
amounts to about 144 pecks per capita. 

The other matter I desire to point out 
is that while the potato growers of Maine 
were reducing their acreage 10 percent, 
the Canadian growers were increasing 
theirs 10 percent, for the obvious purpose 
of shipping potatoes into the United 
States to take advantage of our market. 

So far as I know, there has been no 
effort by the Department or by the ad- 
ministration this year to control the im- 
portation of Canadian potatoes, as there 
was a year ago. I do not know the rea- 
son for that. I do not know why a huge 
accumulation of potatoes has been per- 
mitted to remain in the State of Maine, 
when the surplus has been moved from 
most of the other States. I do not know 
why our Government looks complacently 
upon a 10-percent increase in potato 
acreage in Canada while insisting on a 
10-percent decrease in potato acreage 
in the United States, knowing full well 
that the additional Canadian potatoes 
are coming into the United States to be 
sold on our market. I do not believe 
the administration as yet has given any 
satisfactory answer to that situation, 
which indicates that there might be a 
real attempt, a deliberate attempt, to 
discredit the laws which the Congress 
has passed. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I yield. 

Mr. TOBEY. I wish to make this 
comment to the Senator from Vermont, 
I wonder if he would agree with me 
that the best way to define such a 
method and such a program is by the 
word “cock-eyed”? Does he agree with 
me? 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not know whether 
I would say that or not. I believe that 
in the top flights of our Department of 
Agriculture we now have a political am- 
bition which, if not controlled, will bring 
the agriculture of the United States 
crashing down to earth, and probably the 
whole economy with it in time. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the contribution made by the 
Senator from New Hampshire. The sit- 
uation certainly justifies very strong lan- 
guage, because 1 year ago, when Mr. 
Trigg, the head of the Commodity Cred- 
it Corporation—and I talked with him 
about the matter—found this influx of 
potatoes from Canada, he made such 
strong representations to the adminis- 
tration that within a single month, with 
unprecedented celerity, our State De- 
partment negotiated an agreement with 
Canada, unquestionably under the threat 
that if she did-not agree to it, we would 
immediately exercise our rights of escape 
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under the reciprocal trade agreement. 
Canada entered into that agreement by 
which she agreed not to ship any more 
potatoes into this country for table use, 
because we had 100,000,000 bushels sur- 
plus; and she further agreed that what- 
ever potatoes she would ship in for seed 
purposes would be for use in certain 
months, and that they were to be certi- 
fied to the certain areas, and guaranteed 
to be used for seed purposes only. 

The implementation of that under- 
standing was not all that could be de- 
sired, because when we came to test it, 
the State Department referred us to the 
Treasury Department, the Treasury De- 
partment referred us to the Department 
of Agriculture, and the Department of 
Agriculture referred us to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. By that time 9,000,- 
000 bushels of potatoes had leaped the 
barrier and had come into the United 
States. But a serious and earnest at- 
tempt was made to meet the problem. 

Now, the amazing thing is that this 
year, with the figures showing there 
would be a surplus in an undetermined 
amount in July of this year, according 
to my understanding the agreement has 
been abrogated. The Secretary of Ag- 
riculture was not clear whether they ab- 
rogated it or whether it terminated by its 
own terms. That is a matter which is 
not clear in the record. The fact is, 
however, that no effort of any character 
was made to stop the influx for this year. 
If the Department could do it last year 
it could do it this year. 

Mr. TOBEY. Was there a time limit 
on the agreement? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I do not think there 
was a time limit on it. I cannot state 
that accurately. But the Secretary of 
Agriculture himself—and I think this is 
significant—did not know when he came 
here Monday to testify. In other words, 
he had been so utterly uninterested in 
stopping the Canadian infiux that he did 
not know whether the agreement was 
terminated, or whether it was terminable, 
or what had been done in regard to it. 
He did nothing to secure its reinstate- 
ment. Ithink he knew that Canada had 
a greater surplus this year than a year 
ago and that the influx would be much 
greater. 

One other curious fact: Last year the 
Department estimated 250,000,000 bush- 
els of potatoes as the amount desirable. 
This year, 1950, they have estimated the 
requirements at 335,000,000 bushels. A 
curious and a somewhat sinister fact 
emerges, that, under the reciprocal trade 
agreement with Canada, if at any time 
our production in this country is below 
350,000,000 bushels, then the difference 
between that 350,000,000 bushels and 
whatever our total production is, may be 
sent into this country at the reduced 
tariff rate. In other words, our own De- 
partment of Agriculture has fixed a 
potato goal which would allow 15,000,000 
bushels additional to come into this 
country at a 50-percent reduction in the 
tariff rate if they are successful in 
achieving their goal. I asked the Secre- 
tary what he was going to do about that, 
Apparently he had thought of it before, 
but he said, “We will talk with the State 
Department about it and see if they will 
not do something about it.” 
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This is all consistent with the intima- 
tion by the Senator from Vermont that 
it is possible that a great deal of this 
was planned that way. I am not un- 
dertaking to defend the production of 
potatoes in this country. I am under- 
taking to say that an efficient and an 
economical and a prudent administra- 
tion would have known many of these 
facts 6 months ago, and have submitted 
them to us, rather than have waited 
until now to bring the situation to our 
attention. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, may I re- 
spectfully make a suggestion? Does not 
the situation indicate clearly that the 
thing that is needful to do is for the Sen- 
ator from Maine, GEORGE Arken—I am 
speaking now as Senators understand 
this problem—to sit down with Brannan 
and Trigg, and with the State Depart- 
ment officials who have jurisdiction, and 
get together to the point where they can- 
not pass the buck, so the responsibility 
can be pinned somewhere and in 
event responsibility can be fixed, we can 
say, Thou art the man.” 

Mr. BREWSTER. I think the records 
are perfectly clear as to where the re- 
sponsibilities lie. I think the Agricul- 
tural Committee was correct when it left 
the responsibility with the Secretary of 
Agriculture. I want to have it clear in 
the Recorp that the Secretary testified 
that under the law he has full author- 
ity—I should like to have the Senator 
from Vermont correct me if I am not 
correct—and that he also has the funds 
with which to convert these potatoes if 
he deems it to be advisable todoso. The 
question of the use of that money is a 
matter within his discretion. 

Mr. AIKEN. If the Senator from 
Maine will permit, I should like to add 
that in the Commodity Credit charter 
bill enacted last June the President was 
instructed to appoint an advisory board 
of five persons to advise the Commodity 
Credit Corporation and the Secretary 
whenever he arrives at a situation where 
he feels that advice is desirable and nec- 
essary. That committee was appointed 
the same day the Secretary came before 
the Agricultural Committee. That was 
day before yesterday. Yet the Secretary 
suggested to us that the Senate Agricul- 
tural Committee—-not the House Agri- 
cultural Committee, but the Senate 
Agricultural Committee—advise him 
what to do, thereby taking the props out 
from under the advisory committee 
which we had authorized to be set up 
for that very purpose. 

Instead of going to this advisory 
committee he comes to the Senate Agri- 
cultural Committee and says that if we 
do not veto his proposal, he is going to 
destroy approximately 50,000,000 bush- 
els of potatoes. Of course, that is not 
the business of the Senate Agricultural 
Committee. It is not the business of any 
committee of Congress. If we under- 
take, in detail, to apply the laws we pass, 
we will not only be exceeding our own 
jurisdiction, but we will be getting into 
trouble every day. I hope the Secretary, 
by making this suggestion, did not want 
us to get into trouble. That is an ad- 
ministrative responsibility purely and 
simply. We have given the Secretary 
ample authority to dispose of this po- 
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tato crop. The potato-surplus situation 
could be relieved if the Secretary would 
put on a drive such as he did for fried 
chicken and other commodities, to bring 
about just a little added consumption on 
the part of each person, and if the ad- 
ministration would exercise its author- 
ity to shut out this excessive importation 
of potatoes from Canada. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for a question? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Vermont one question, 
and then I shall yield to the Senator 
from Missouri. 

I hold in my hand the Legislative Daily 
Report of Government Affairs. It was 
issued on Wednesday, February 1. I 
read from it as follows: 

Senator AIKEN added that there was al- 
most unanimous feeling by the committee 
that the problem of disposing of the surplus 
is an executive responsibility rather than a 
legislative function. 

Shortly after the committee’s refusal to 
tell the Department what to do with the 
surplus, a spokesman for Secretary Brannan 
said the refusal amounted to a clear go-ahead 
signal to destroy the potatoes. He estimated 
that the 40,000,000 bushels of the 1949 crop 
will be destroyed. These will have been 
purchased by the Government as part of its 
program to support prices. 


Is that interpretation of the action of 
the committee justified? 

Mr. AIKEN. It certainly is not. The 
Secretary, at any time, had the right to 
ask us as individuals what we would 
recommend. He did not, at any time, 
have the right to ask a legislative com- 
mittee to make administrative decisions. 
He would have been completely wrong 
in attempting to do so. The only pur- 
pose of such a request would be to place 
the responsibility for the things that go 
wrong on the Congress, rather than on 
the executive branch of the Government 
where it properly belongs. The execu- 
tive branch of the Government would be 
right there to take credit for everything 
that goes right. I thought it was ex- 
tremely presumptuous to expect a com- 
mittee to do that. It is extremely signifi- 
cant that he did not ask the House com- 
mittee for the same advice. I think it is 
a well-known fact that usually the 
House committee and the Secretary get 
along much better than do the Senate 
committee and the Secretary. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield so that I may ask the Sen- 
ator from Vermont a question? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. The act authorizing the 
appointment of a board of directors for 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, and 
of an advisory board, was enacted at the 
last session, was it not? 

Mr. AIKEN. That measure became 


law last June. 

Mr. KEM. Does the Senator know 
why the Secretary delayed the appoint- 
ment of members of the board of direc- 
tors and members of the advisory board 
8 2 or 3 days ago? 


Mr. AIKEN. I do not know. The ap- 


pointments are made by the President, 
I suppose on the recommendation of the 
Secretary. 

Mr. KEM. Is it possible that the Sec- 
retary did not feel himself in need of 
any advice during all the months which 
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intervened between the passage of the 
act last June and the present time? 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not know what he 
thought. I believe that had the board 
been set up and functioning it could have 
been a help to him in a case of this kind. 

Mr.KEM. He would have had a board 
Officially authorized to give him advice 
on this subject, instead of coming to the 
Senate committee. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is correct. Con- 
gress had already authorized a board for 
this specific purpose. Then, almost 
without notice, the Secretary asked the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry to advise him. 

Mr. KEM. Does the Senator know of 
any law or custom which authorizes the 
Secretary of Agriculture to come to the 
Senate committee for advice as to 
whether or not he should take adminis- 
trative action? 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not think there is 
any law. I do not think it is the custom. 

Mr. KEM. Does the Senator know 
why he came to the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry for advice 
as to the disposal of potatoes in Maine, 
any more than wheat in Kansas, Mis- 
souri, and North Dakota, or corn, cot- 
ton, or any of the other commodities 
that are on his hands? 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not know why he 
came. I am sure it was not because he 
thought the judgment of the Senate 
committee was better than his own, be- 
cause many times he has expressed dis- 
approval of the ideas of the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. KEM. When he was before the 
Senate committee, did he ask for advice 
in connection with the disposal of any 
other surpluses except potatoes? 

Mr. AIKEN. Not that I recall—and 
particularly Maine potatoes. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, one 
other question arose. I note that the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] is 
in the Chamber. I want to share with 
him a portion of the responsibility for 
this surplus. I have in my hand the re- 
port of potato production for the year 
1949. I find that in Florida, according to 
the Government report, there was an in- 
crease from 3,745,000 bushels in 1948 to 
5,428,000 in 1949, an increase in produc- 
tion of about 1,700,000 bushels, or ap- 
proximately 40 percent. That was prob- 
ably the result of good growing weather 
rather than any other factors which en- 
tered into the picture; but it did con- 
tribute in some measure to the resultant 
surplus, as Maine is the last State to 
market, While it is true that we raise 
only about 15 percent of the potatoes in 
the country, we have between 30 and 35 
percent of the surplus, partly because we 
are the last State to go to market—all 
the others reach there first—and partly 
because of the Canadian importations, 
which are directly competitive with our 
own production. So we get the chief 
impact of this situation. 

The thing which I should like to leave 
in the record clearly is that we have 
made substantial progress. That is what 
I like to think. The potato growers- rec- 
ognized that this situation could not con- 
tinue. They asked for a reduction in the 
support price, which reduced the surplus 
by more than 10 percent last year. We 
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believe that it will reduce it by more than 
10 percent this year, so we should be 
easily within reach of achievement of 
the goal of eliminating the cost of this 
support. By this change we have saved 
the Government $125,000,000 at the very 
least, and probably somewhat more. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. Does the Senator under- 
stand from the excerpt he has read from 
some publication that it is the present 
intention of the Secretary of Agriculture 
to destroy all potatoes he now has on 
hand? 

Mr. BREWSTER. That is what it 
says. The statement says that the 
spokesman for Secretary Brannan stated 
that the refusal amounted to a clear sig- 
nal to go ahead, and he estimated that 
40,000,090 bushels would be destroyed. 

Mr. KEM. Does the Senator know 
what the Secretary meant when he 
spoke to the committee yesterday about 
the alternative of dumping of potatoes in 
the potato-producing districts and on the 
farms? 

Mr. BREWSTER. The question is 
what method will be used. Before they 
heaped the potatoes in great piles and 
poured oil or something else on them, 
and the Government was accountable 
for the destruction. It was my under- 
standing that this time they are consid- 
ering asking each producer to dump 
them on his own land. That is what I 
have heard discussed, but I cannot speak 
authoritatively. 

Mr. KEM. So that as much of them 
as possible could be used for food for 
livestock? 

Mr. BREWSTER. They may still be 
used for livestock if there is no Govern- 
ment expense for transportation. Ap- 
parently that plan is not feasible for 
much of the amount. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BREWSTER. Yes. 

Mr. AIKEN. I understand that at his 
press conference this morning the 
President gave the Senator from Maine 
credit for the present deplorable situa- 
tion in the potato market and for the 
large surplus which we have on hand, 
stating that the Senator from Maine was 
successful in adding a mandatory-sup- 
port amendment to the bill. In view of 
that, I think I should state how the 
provision got into the bill. As is well 
known, the potato growers requested the 
Congress to reduce their support level 
from 90 percent, and from time to time 
they have so expressed their opinion to 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. Last year, when the Anderson 
bill was under consideration, a commit- 
tee of three, including one man from 
Maine, one from Red River Valley, and 
one from North Carolina waited on me, 
and I presume on other Senators, giving 
their opinion as to what ought to be 
done. This committee of three asked to 
have the 60-to-90-percent support in- 
cluded in the Anderson bill. That sup- 
port was included in the bill, I do not 
recall that the Senator from Maine pro- 
posed such an amendment to the Ander- 
son bill itself, Perhaps he can refresh 
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my memory. I believe it Was a com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. BREWSTER. That is correct. 
The year before an amendment to in- 
clude potatoes in the support was offered 
from the floor, but last year, in the An- 
derson bill, it was included by the com- 
mittee. We had a meeting in the Agri- 
cultural Committee room, at which many 
Members of Congress and potato growers 
were present, and it was at the request 
of the growers that that was done. I 
appreciate the compliment of the Presi- 
dent in suggesting that I am either om- 
nipotent or omniscient, but I am afraid 
he gives me too much credit, 

Mr. AIKEN. The Secretary reduced 
the support level for potatoes from 90 
percent to 60 percent of parity, although 
he himself claimed 100 percent was nec- 
essary to afford the farmer a good living. 
He reduced it to €0 percent of parity and 
set the acreage for the producers to 
plant. In 1948 and 1949 the producers 
planted fewer acres than were requested 
by the Secretary. 

Mr. BREWSTER. They reduced the 
acreage by 40 percent in the past few 
years. 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not see how the po- 
tato growers themselves or the Sen- 
ator from Maine can be held responsi- 
ble for the present situation. I say that 
no determined effort on the part of the 
administration officials has been made to 
relieve the potato situation. It is appar- 
ent that the potato situation is being 
dramatized, with particular emphasis 
on the State of Maine, for a particular 
purpose. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is it not a fact that 
the only criticism the Secretary has ever 
made of the present farm-support pro- 
gram is that he wanted to give the po- 
tato farmers, the wheat farmers, and 
everyone else more money than they are 
now receiving? He is advocating 100 
percent parity. 

Mr. BREWSTER. That is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Had Congress ac- 
cepted the recommendations of Secretary 
Brannan we would have on the books 
now a law which would cost the taxpay- 
ers several times more than the existing 
law. 

Mr. BREWSTER. That is one of the 
aspects of the proposal which I think 
should be very carefully considered. 

I should like to say at the moment to 
the Senator from Vermont that there is 
another curious aspect of this situation. 
Assuming the complete sincerity of the 
Secretary of Agriculture in wanting to 
make this program work, and appre- 
ciating that the potato problem was a 
serious one which had been much dis- 
cussed, with the general surplus of pota- 
toes coming over the horizon, and with 
the 40 percent surplus already existing in 
Florida, which is the first State where 
the potato market comes in, the Secretary 
of Agriculture inaugurated, last year, for 
the first time in the history of the man- 
datory support program; a support 
price for No. 2 potatoes and for size 
B No. 1 potatoes. Of course, that was 
very nice for the potato growers; 
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they did not object to it. They were 
very happy if they could sell No. 2’s 
and size B’s. But if the Department 
of Agriculture was concerned about re- 
ducing the cost of the program to the 
Government and about disposing of the 
surplus, that was a rather curious deci- 
sion, I raised the question last July, in a 
discussion of the matter on the floor of 
the Senate with the Senator from Ver- 
mont, when the potato crop was in pro- 
cess of being marketed. I asked why it 
was that, for the first time, the Depart- 
ment inaugurated such a policy. Could 
it be that the planners were framing the 
program in such a way as to be able to 
say, “Now we have 40,000,000 or 50,000,- 
000 bushels of potatoes which we have to 
dump’? Could it be that they planned 
that, when they could see the Canadian 
potatoes coming on the market and when 
they knew there would be a large sur- 
plus? 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. I think the Senator 
knows that in the western areas, partic- 
ularly in western North Dakota and 
Montana, we had a bad drought situa- 
tion last year, and as a result there is a 
shortage of livestock feeds. I have re- 
ceived 20 or 30 telegrams from county 
agents in that area requesting surplus 
potatoes for livestock feed. Potatoes 
make very good feed. They are willing 
to pay at least a part of the cost of the 
potatoes. When used for such purposes, 
the potatoes are dumped on the ground, 
where they naturally dehydrate, making 
good livestock feed until late in the 
spring. That is a very good use of sur- 
plus potatoes. Certainly far better than 
dumping. 

If the Secretary of Agriculture pro- 
poses to destroy the potatoes, when a 
good alternative use can be made of 
them, then I think criticism of him would 
be justified. 

om BREWSTER. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, BREWSTER. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. The Senator heard the 
Secretary of Agriculture testify before 
the committee that in his opinion a re- 
duction of the price is not a good way to 
control the production of a commodity. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Yes. 

Mr. KEM. If that is the case, and 
since the Secretary of Agriculture be- 
lieves that to be the case, does the Sen- 
ator know why the Secretary reduced the 
support price of potatoes to 60 percent 
of parity? 

Mr. BREWSTER, I think the Sena- 
tor from Missouri asked the Secretary 
of Agriculture that very question, and he 
found no adequate reply. 

Mr. KEM. Does the Senator from 
Maine know why he did it? 

Mr. BREWSTER. No. I think our 
idea in reducing the support price was 
to discourage overproduction, and in evi- 
dence of that we submit the fact that it 
has made a very material progress, when 
it has eliminated 50,000,000 bushels 
already, or more than 10 percent; and 
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we believe that this year we shall see a 
further cut. 

In other words, in the case of the one 
major crop whose producers are making 
a fine constructive effort to solve this 
problem, and who haye made a great 
contribution in reducing the cost of the 
program, when we have eliminated in 
one year $125,000,000 of the cost, where- 
as up to a few years ago we estimated 
that it would cost only $50,000,000, we 
suddenly discover that, as a result of 
what the Department of Agriculture has 
done, the cost will be increased. Respon- 
sibility for a part of the increased cost— 
certainly at least $30,000,000 of the 
$100,000,000—must clearly be borne by 
the administration for dumping the Ca- 
nadian potatoes on the market and for 
substituting the class B size and the No. 
2’s. That is the responsibility of the 
Department. If the Department had 
exercised any ordinary intelligence and 
ingenuity, it could have reduced the cost 
even more. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, let me say that of 
course the Senator from Maine under- 
stands that the cull potatoes were bought 
by the Government at the same price as 
that of No. 1 potatoes. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Yes; at 60 percent 
of parity. They did not buy them at a 
lower price, but at the full support price, 
although I think Congress had assumed 
that 60 percent of parity would be the 
price for No. 1 potatoes only. Certainly 
I had always assumed that to be the case. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, does the 
Senator know of any possible reason on 
the part of the Secretary of Agriculture 
for reducing the support price, if he did 
not believe that it would reduce pro- 
duction? 

Mr. BREWSTER. It seems to me ab- 
solutely inconceivable, if that was not the 
purpose. He said he had adecuate pow- 
ers. Apparently he was exercising in 
good faith those he did have. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like to say that 
the Assistant Administrator of PMA, Mr. 
Lennartson, when he appeared before the 
Committee on Agriculture the other day 
to explain why the support price for eggs 
was not working, gave a very good ex- 
planation, namely, that the support being 
offered is not high enough to induce the 
dryers to take the eggs. However, it is 
significant that the Department has 
fixed the price of eggs at 75 percent of 
parity, rather than at 90 percent of par- 
ity, as was done last year. 

When I asked him how they happened 
to arrive at 75 percent of parity as the 
support level, he said they felt that was 
the level which would bring the supply 
in line with the demand. 

Mr. LANGER. Madam President, I 
ask for the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
SmirxH of Maine in the chair). The Sen- 
ator from Maine has the floor. He can 
yield only for a question. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should like to ask 
the Senator this question: In view of the 
fact that the Secretary of Agriculture 
has now recommended lower support 
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prices for eggs and potatoes, in order to 
decrease the production, is it not logical 
to assume that if the support prices on 
all the commodities which are accumu- 
lating in the warehouses of the country 
are lowered, that this action would to a 
large extent solve the surplus problem 
and at the same time would save the tax- 
payers a large amount of money? 

Mr. BREWSTER. Certainly in the po- 
tato field that has been demonstrated by 
the figures I have given, and we have 
been quite ready to be the guinea pig in 
connection with this matter. Although 
the other crops were continuing at 90 
percent of parity as the support price, 
the potato growers, as the Senator from 
Vermont pointed cut, suggested and sup- 
ported this idea of reduction in the sup- 
port price, which has enabled us to make 
the progress to which I have alluded. 

Now we hope that the producers of 
the other great crops of this country, who 
are equally concerned with this problem, 
will not be too critical of the efforts of 
the potato growers to meet this problem. 

We believe that in this year, 1950, we 
may well be within sight of a goal or an 
objective that will cost the Government 
very little to achieve, and at the same 
time will give us production in line with 
the need. 

Madam President, in this connection 
there is another item that is curious. 
There was in Maine a man who was can- 
ning potatoes. There may be some 
argument as to whether canning would 
impede the production of potatoes other- 
wise; but there is much to indicate that 
the canning of potatoes will supply a new 
field, because in many city homes it is 


not practical to keep potatoes. The 


man to whom I refer was canning pota- 
toes, but the Government officials re- 
fused to sell the surplus potatoes to him 
at a lower price, although that would 
have been a very effective way to dispose 
of them. I think he was taking about 
two carloads of potatoes a week, but the 
officials refused to sell the surplus pota- 
toes to him. He could not understand 
it at the time. Perhaps we can under- 
stand it now, in light of what has de- 
veloped. 

I wish to express my appreciation for 
this opportunity to make the record 
clear, so that at least Senators and Rep- 
resentatives and members of the press 
who may discuss this matter may have 
available the facts in regard to the fac- 
tors which have contributed to this prob- 
lem at this time. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
at this point an article by Herbert Moore, 
dealing with the Aroostook potato situa- 
tion. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADVENTUROUS AROOSTOOK FARMERS Have SEEN 
BOTH PROSPERITY AND ADVERSITY 
(By Herbert W. Moore, executive secretary, 
the Potato Industry Council of Maine, Inc.) 

You have been reading much about the 
Maine potato industry in recent months. It 
has been the favorite subject for various 
political writers, who with little regard for 
the truth, have sought to create an exceed- 
ay aaa and false picture of its way 
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All of these writings have centered about 
the wartime price-support program which 
ceased to exist a year ago, and have given 
absolutely no recognition to the picturesque 
and romantic development of an industry 
which within the past century has trans- 
formed a bleak impenetrable forest land into 
the most concentrated, and most heavily 
mechanized agricultural area in New Eng- 
land. 

Aroostook, a county the size of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island combined but with only 10 percent 
of its area cleared of timber, and its gigantic 
potato industry which each year harvests 15 
percent of the total national potato produc- 
tion, is by reason of its unique development 
perhaps far more removed psychologically 
than it is geographically from the rest of New 
England agriculture. 

As with the progress and development of 
our great Nation and its historic expansion 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, the progress 
and development of the Aroostook potato 
industry has also centered around the rail- 
road, In our case, however, the direction has 
been northward rather than westward and 
for the most part has taken place in the first 
half of the twentieth century. 


AROOSTOOK’S WESTERN ATMOSPHERE 


Since the Civil War Aroostook has been 
actively engaged in the production of pota- 
toes but without adequate transportation 
facilities its potato production was converted 
in its entirety to the manufacture of starch 
for use in the New England textile industry. 

With the coming of the railroads in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century how- 
ever, the development of the Maine potato 
as a national delicacy began and it was only 
a matter of a few years before it assumed a 
commanding role in the life and diet of the 
entire population of the eastern seaboard. 

Perhaps because of the nature of our 
growth, more analogous to the development 
of the West than of New England, a westerner 
would feel right at home in Aroostook. In- 
stead of grain elevators beside the tracks, 
however, he would see potato houses. Since 
the direction of our growth has been north- 
ward he probably would find weather condi- 
tions more severe, but he would recognize the 
general atmosphere and feeling which per- 
meates the area as distinctly that of the 
cattle country, the wheat country, or the 
irrigated country. 

By reason of the nature of this industry 
which involves such tremendous financial 
risks as to stagger the imagination, there has 
developed a people who by virtue of their 
past experiences are hardy, adventurous, 
keen, and tenacious. 

In fact, their willingness to take risks has 
resulted in the development of a production 
know-how that is without peer. Nor have 
they stopped there. With the same energy 
and aggressiveness, by means of self-imposed 
taxes, they are financing continual projects 
aimed at the betterment of storing and mer- 
chandising their great crop to insure the 
consuming public of superior quality at 
minimum cost. 


LOSSES MIXED WITH PROFITS 


Let's take a moment and review the finan- 
cial history of Aroostook, where until now 
the potato has been king and where diversi- 
fication has been very limited in scope. 
Here are the figures for the profit or loss that 
the average farmer received per barrel, charg- 
ing all the costs and all the returns. These 
figures are exceptionally dependable as cost 
figures go. They were assembled by an im- 
partial expert. They are based on hundreds 
of farms. Starting with 1926 the figures 
run like this; 1926, profit 78 cents a barrel; 
1927, loss 9 cents; 1928, loss $1.40; 1929, profit 
$1.50; 1930, loss 44 cents; 1931, loss $1.06; 
1932, loss 65 cents; 1933, profit 54 cents; 1934, 
loss 65 cents; 1935, profit 29 cents; 1936, profit 
89 cents; 1937, loss 55 cents; 1938, loss 16 
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cents; 1939, profit 14 cents; 1940, loss 67 
cents. 

No wonder bankruptcy was general, that 
mortgage companies were desperately trying 
to get out. No wonder the potato country 
is inhabited by men more adventurous than 
the typical New England farmer, men who 
can take it. They have had to. 

Since 1940 there have been the war and 
price support. The area has had a period of 
stability and relative prosperity heretofore 
unknown. The prosperity however has been 
much more modest than the most lurid stor- 
ies that have gone out have led the general 
public to believe. Here are the profit figures 
for these years every one a profit, but a 
modest one: 1941, 43 cents; 1942, 70 cents; 
1943, 31 cents; 1944, 34 cents; 1945, 95 cents; 
1946, 53 cents; 1947, 53 cents. This, remem- 
ber, is per barrel. A barrel is 3 bushels. To 
get the profit per bushel divide by 3. 

Unfortunately, figures from this authorita- 
tive source are not available since 1947. 

Nineteen hundred and forty-eight was a 
year of profits, the last year of operation 
under wartime legislation and the subject 
for so much publicity in recent months, The 
estimate for that year is 90 cents per barrel 
of merchantable potatoes (less than for the 
year 1936). In consumer’s terms, one-half 
cent a pound, And that profit includes the 
Government payments that have been so 
widely advertised. 


MOST OF FARMS SMALL 


These 8 years constitute the only period 
for which there is authentic history of stable 
prosperity in the potato country. 

To get an even more realistic picture of 
the degree of the prosperity of our area let us 
look for a moment at a typical farm. 

It distinctly is not a big operation that 
has been pictured so widely. In Aroostook 
County, where 90 percent of Maine's potato 
acreage exists, there were 4,338 potato farm- 
ers in 1949. Of these only 21 had over 200 
acres of potatoes, 90 more had between 100 
and 200 acres, 4,227, or 97 percent, had less 
than 100 acres. Most of them less than 50. 
Nearly one-half of all the farms were lim- 
ited to less than 20 acres. These farms are 
farmer-owned and operated with 95 percent 
of the growers actually living on the farms. 
True the ordinary farmer has lived a little 
better than usual these last few years. More 
of the houses are painted. The machinery 
on most of the farms is fairly modern and 
fairly adequate and much of it is paid for. 
Mortgages are smaller and in better shape. 
But the farmer still has to borrow money to 
buy his fertilizer and seed and pay the po- 
tato pickers. He hasn’t gotten far enough 
ahead to finance his next year’s operations 
by himself and there are seasons of the year 
when the financial shoe pinches pretty tight. 

Even in the face of this, however, these 
farmers of their own initiative, sought the 
abandonment of high-level wartime price 
supports. 

They did not want profits to be guaranteed 
by the Government. This is not the way the 
industry had been developed up here. Only 
through Yankee ingenuity and thrift had 
it survived the economic rigors of the past 
and it had no desire to radically change 
this position in the future. 

It did recognize, however, that because 
of its very nature—an industry consisting 
of thousands of small growers—it did not of 
itself possess the machinery by which it could 
effect even a reasonable stability. Therefore, 
it decided to experiment with a new idea— 
that of letting Government provide the ma- 
chinery whereby its economy could be 
brought more nearly into line with that of 
industry, labor, and other segments of agri- 
culture in the area. 


FIRE INSURANCE SUPPORT 


They have thus come up with a fire in- 
surance price support, the level of which will 
not even cover the farmer's costs. This ex- 
perimental plan has just begun to operate in 
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1949, but it is too early to determine what 
all the effects will be. We do know this 
much, however: The 1949 crop will bring 
in less than two-thirds what the 1948 crop 
brought in despite a record yield. In 1949 
the average farmer will go behind. He won't 
go down and out—not yet. 

The ordinary farmer will dig into savings, 
if he has any. He will go further into debt 
if his credit will stand it. He will stop re- 
pairs and replacements and live partly on 
the depreciation of his buildings and equip- 
ment. 

In 1950 the potato country faces a further 
cut in acreage—nearly 15 percent more. The 
30-acre farmer therefore will become a 25- 
acre farmer, And price support will be lower 
still. It will not and cannot underwrite the 
stabilized moderate prosperity that Aroos- 
took enjoyed for the first time in its life 
from 1941 to 1948. 

That is the true picture of Aroostook, 


EIGHTEEN POUNDS IN 1909—41 NOW 


Where will we go from here? The next few 
years will tell us that. If our present ex- 
periments indicate still more controls and 
continued restrictions in acreage we will not 
be able to put up with it for long. At least 
not for what we are getting out of it now. 

Then we shall try again. č 

We hear much talk about the Brannan 
plan, the features of which have been under 
study in this area for years but its practical 
operation has created many doubts in the 
mind of the farmer, 

In any event, in the firm belief that a 
reasonably stabilized and a reasonably pros- 
perous agriculture is a primary requisite for 
a healthy national economy and with bitter 
memories of the depressions in the past half 
century all of which started at the farm, the 
residents of Aroostook are earnestly seeking 
some means of maintaining some of the 
stability they have enjoyed for the past 8 
years. 

Many accusations have been made that 
price supports have caused high potato 
prices. True, potatoes cost somewhat more 
than they did several years ago, but so does 
everything else. It is interesting to note 
however that in the period 1909 to 1914 one 
hour of labor in industry would purchase 18.2 
pounds of potatoes at the farm whereas in 
1948, one hour of labor in industry would 
buy 41 pounds. And still we hear that pota- 
toes are high priced. 

We continue to hear also that the farmer 
is responsible for higher potato costs. This 
is not true. In years gone by, when potatoes 
were sold in bulk the housewife loaded her- 
self down with potatoes when she went to 
market. Now storekeepers do not want to 
sell potatoes that way. They want them in 
small packages so that the housewife will 
have room to carry out other merchandise, 
The housewife also wants them that way for 
her own convenience in handling. Fancy 
packaging in small lots costs money, That 
is why even if we gave the potatoes away 
here at the farm the housewife would still 
pay anywhere from 1½ to 4% cents per 
pound for them at her local store as a result 
of the costs of packaging, distribution and 
merchandising. 


RAISING OF BEEF CATTLE 


As far as 1950 is concerned, and with or 
without support, the only hope of fair re- 
turns is that by some miracle the national 
average yield per acre which has been mount- 
ing year by year should suddenly turn down- 
ward resulting a relative shortage of potatoes 
and prices well above support levels. There 
is a chance of that—a bigger chance than in 
recent years—but not big enough on which 
to pin very substantial hopes. 

There is one other ground for hope in the 
potato country on the long-time basis. It 
doesn't promise much for the immediate 
future. It can’t be done that fast. That is 
that the farmer will be able to expand the 
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production of other farm products to sup- 
plement his potato sales. 

He won't give up potato raising, unless he 
has to. But potato acreages are down and 
down permanently. The great increase in 
yields per acre—nearly doubled nationally— 
and the spectacular drop in potato consump- 
tion make old acreages entirely out of the 
picture. The Aroostook farmer now has more 
acres not needed for potatoes. With the 
lower returns from the potatoes he does grow 
he must put these idle acres to work if he 
is to survive. 

At the present time the biggest develop- 
ment appears to be the expansion of dairy- 
ing although the raising of beef cattle is also 
assuming considerable proportions. 

We are not going to go out of the potato 
business, but rather will add other farm 
products to what potato business we have 
left. The combination seems a very sound 
one, and brings about a diversification never 
before experienced in the area. 

That is our history and that is our story— 
certainly unique in modern New England 
history and certainly less remunerative than 
others would have you believe. 

This past 50 years has seen our complete 
development and growth. Our troubles have 
been many, our heartaches great, but they 
have been overcome. 

Our progress will continue to be governed 
by the adventurous, hard-headed and pro- 
gressive thinking of our people and regardless 
of the obstacles we shall continue to main- 
tain our place in the economic life of New 
England and the Nation. 


PARITY PRICES FOR CERTAIN BASIC 
AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 


Mr. YOUNG. Madam President, on 
behalf of myself and the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] I ask unanimous 
consent to introduce for appropriate 
reference a bill. The bill is an amend- 
ment to the Anderson Act, and would 
make 90-percent supports mandatory 
for basic commodities, when farmers are 
under either acreage controls or quotas, 
This bill, if enacted into law, would pre- 
vent drastic cuts in the income of farm- 
ers. The lowered farm income of the 
past year may well, if continued in the 
future, bring on another depression far 
worse than the last one. I think the pre- 
vention of such a situation is to the best 
interest of the entire Nation and will 
even help materially in balancing future 
Federal budgets, 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
2977) to provide support at 90 percent of 
parity for any crop of any basic agricul- 
tural commodity for which marketing 
quotas or acreage allotments are in ef- 
fect, introduced by Mr. Youne (for him- 
self and Mr. RUSSELL), was received. 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 2023) to 
regulate oleomargarine, to repeal certain 
taxes relating to oleomargarine, and for 
other purposes; agreed to the conference 
asked by the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and that 
Mr. Cootey, Mr. Pace, Mr. Poace, Mr. 
Hope, and Mr. Aucust H. ANDRESEN were 
appointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference, 
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CODIFICATION OF THE ARTICLES 
OF WAR 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4080) to unify, consoli- 
date, revise, and codify the Articles of 
War, the articles for the Government 
of the Navy, and the disciplinary laws 
of the Coast Guard, and to enact and 
establish a Uniform Code of Military 
Justice. . 

Mr. KEFAUVER obtained the floor. 

Mr, SALTONSTALL. Madam Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield for the pur- 
pose of my suggesting the absence of a 
quorum, it being understood that he will 
not thereby lose the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Tennessee yield to the 
Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield for that pur- 


pose. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to withdraw my 
suggestion of the absence of a quorum, 
and that further proceedings under the 
call be suspended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mad- 
NUSON in the chair). Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so or- 
dered. 

The Senator from Tennessee has the 
floor. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
desire to speak at some length in support 
of House bill 4080, as amended, which 
was reported favorably to the Senate by 
the Senate Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices on June 10, 1949. The bill, which 
was passed by the House of Representa- 
tives on May 5, 1949, is entitled “A bill 
to unify, consolidate, revise, and codify 
the Articles of War, the Articles for the 
Government of the Navy, and the Disci- 
plinary Laws of the Coast Guard, and to 
enact. and establish a uniform code of 
military justice.” 

I desire to pay my very high respects, 
Mr. President, to the able Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], who 
has worked long, and with his usual 
patience and ability, on this proposed 
legislation; to the Senator from Oregon 
Mr. Morse]; to the chairman of the 
Committee on Armed Services, the Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. Typ1nes], who 
has taken a great deal of interest in the 
subject, and also to Mr. Mark H. Galu- 
sha, of the Senate staff, who has done a 
great deal of worth-while work in con- 
nection with this proposed legislation. 

This is a most important bill, and I 
hope full consideration will be given to 
it by the Members of the Senate. Its 
purpose is to provide a new and better 
system of justice in the military forces 
of the United States. It was drafted 
by a special committee in the National 
Military Establishment, which was in- 
structed by the late Secretary Forrestal 
to achieve three important objectives. 
He desired that there be a uniform code 
of military justice which would protect 
the rights of those subject to it, increase 
public confidence in military justice, and 
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not impair the performance of military 
functions. Secretary Johnson has joined 
in urging the passage of the bill. Our 
committee is of the opinion that the 
proposed code more nearly achieves these 
objectives than does any other study that 
has been made. 

Before I explain the general provisions 
of the bill now before us, I think it will 
be profitable for all Members to consider 
this new bill against the background of 
experience with the present court- 
martial systems. 

As Senators well know, historians have 
traced the origin of military law to the 
armies of the Greeks and the Romans. 
Military law has existed side by side with 
civilian codes and statutes over the cen- 
turies. Our own military and naval 
codes derive more immediately from 
western European procedures as de- 
veloped in England and on the Continent. 
Continental influence has been strong, 
and, as a consequence, our military law 
has always borne many striking resem- 
blances to the civil law, as contrasted 
with the Anglo-American common law. 
Over the years, many rules and practices 
have been brought over from the com- 
mon law, such as the presumption of 
innocence, the privilege against self- 
incrimination, and the common-law rules 
of evidence. The proposed Uniform Code 
makes a number of additional steps in 
this direction. 

I shall not take the time to trace the 
development of British military law, but 
it was from this source that present 
court-martial systems of the Army and 
Navy were adopted. The Articles of 
War, first adopted by the Continental 
Congress on June 30, 1775, were copied 
from British articles of 1765. They were 
redrafted by John Adams and reenacted 
in 1776 and enacted again as Articles 
of War in 1806 pursuant to the section 
of the Constitution which provides that 
Congress may make rules for the Govern- 
ment and regulation of the land and 
naval forces. There was, thereafter, no 
formal revision of the Articles of War 
until 1874, and this was more a rearrange- 
ment and classification than an actual 
revision. A further rearrangement took 
place in 1916, but it was not until 1920 
that the Articles of War were completely 
revised. 

Many radical changes were made at 
that time to meet the objections of those 
who had criticized the existing code. 
The articles of 1920, as amended in 1931, 
1937, 1942, and 1948, constitute the law 
of the United States Army and Air Force 
today. 

As was the case with the early Amer- 
ican Articles of War, the first American 
Naval Articles were compiled by John 
Adams, who based them on the British 
Naval Articles of 1749. The present Arti- 
cles for the Government of the Navy were 
enacted by Congress on July 17, 1862. 
This statute consisted of the 1775 Arti- 
cles revised and brought down to date 
and included the act of 1855 creating 
summary courts martial. In fact, the 
phraseology of many of the present arti- 
cles is directly traceable to the British 
Articles of 1749. The Articles for the 
Government of the Navy have been 
amended several times since 1862, some 
of the most important amendments hav- 
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ing been in 1893, 1895, 1909, 1916, and 
1946. 

While the present military and naval 
codes have a common origin and while 
in theory substance and administration 
they are fairly similar, there are, never- 
theless, substantial differences between 
them, differences which are due to dif- 
ferences in operations and traditions of 
the services and due also to the fact that 
the great changes made in the Articles of 
War of 1920 were not incorporated in 
naval law. 

The history of efforts to reform the 
court-martial systems of the services is 
almost as old as the Articles themselves. 
The major impetus to reform is well 
within our own memories and occurred 
principally after the two World Wars. 
As I have stated, a major reform occured 
in the Articles of War in 1920. This was 
due entirely to the pressure of criticism. 
The same type of criticism took place 
during and since World War II and, in 
response to it, the Army and Navy, both, 
introduced amendments to their basic 
statutes in the Eightieth Congress. 
These proposed amendments were largely 
the results of studies by a number of 
groups of prominent attorneys organ- 
ized by the services themselves. It will 
be recalled that the Army had a post- 
war study of court-martial sentences by 
a committee headed by former Justice 
Owen Roberts and they also had a study 
of court-martial procedures by a com- 
mittee of which Judge Arthur Vander- 
bilt was chairman. The Navy had com- 
mittees under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Arthur Ballantine, Judge Matthew Mc- 
Guire, and Mr. Arthur Keeffe. 

All these various reports, which were 
made by these eminent committees after 
World War I, both as to Army and Navy 
courts martial, are very critical of the 
lack of uniformity in the two systems, 
the fact that men, even in the same serv- 
ice, but different theaters, have not been 
treated uniformly. The Government has 
gone to a great deal of expense in having 
these reports made, and reviewing all 
the courts-martial decisions. Of course, 
there has been a great deal of criticism 
and hard feeling, and a sense of unfair- 
ness of treatment on the part of many 
servicemen and their families who have 
had experience in courts martial. 

The amendments proposed to the Ar- 
ticles of War were adopted, as you will 
recall, in Public Law 759 of the Eightieth 
Congress. In the Senate they became 
part of title II of the Selective Service 
Act by virtue of the amendment of the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Kem]. The 
Senator from Missouri brought about 
many needed reforms in the amendment 
adopted in the Eightieth Congress, most 
of which, as I shall point out later, have 
been reincorporated and kept in the uni- 
form code which is now before the Sen- 
ate. 

In this connection, it will be recalled 
that the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. Gurney], who has been greatly in- 
terested in this matter for years, urged a 
more comprehensive approach to the 
problem of court-martial reform. He 
did not feel it should be limited to the 
Army, but should include all the services. 
The Kem amendment in the Eightieth 
Congress being an amendment to the 
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Selective Service Act, applied only to the 
Army and to the Air Force, and not to 
the Navy. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Gurney] recommended that a single uni- 
form code of military justice be drafted 
to end the continual piece-meal amend- 
ments to the Articles of War and the 
Articles for the Government of the Navy. 
He spoke to Secretary Forrestal, who was 
then grappling with the difficult prob- 
lems of the first year of unification. 
Secretary Forrestal agreed that a uni- 
form code of military justice was not 
only one of the most logical areas of uni- 
fication in the Military Establishment, 
but was one of the most necessary. 

As a result of these discussions, Secre- 
tary Forrestal constituted in June of 
1948 an interdepartmental committee in 
his office, and directed that they draft a 
uniform code of military justice for all 
the armed services. He appointed as 
chairman of this group the distinguished 
legal scholar, Prof. Edmund M. Mor- 
gan, of the Harvard University Law 
School, who is one of the most eminent 
authorities on the law of evidence. In 
case any graduates of Yale or Columbia 
Law Schools might resent the fact that 
a Harvard man was selected, I might 
state that Dr. Morgan previously taught 
at both Yale and Columbia Universities. 

The Morgan committee labored all last 
summer and fall and submitted to Mr. 
Forrestal in February of this year a draft 
of the Uniform Code. 

The Morgan committee made an in- 
tensive study of the Articles of War and 
the Articles for the Government of the 
Navy and has not only succeeded in 
codifying the two laws, but, in many in- 
stances, has completely revised their pro- 
visions. That committee considered all 
the studies and recommendations that 
have been made in recent years and com- 
piled an impressive bibliography of refer- 
ence works. They faced a more difficult 
problem, however, than committees in 
the past in that in addition to making 
recommendations they were called upon 
to draft legislation and to do it on a 
uniform basis to apply to all services. 
Mr. President, I have had an oppor- 
tunity of examining the extensive find- 
ings and the report of the Morgan com- 
mittee. It is one of the most remarkable 
studies and works I have ever seen. The 
committee considered every proposal and 
every viewpoint, and I think it has done 
a noteworthy work in getting together 
recommendations for a unified code, to 
which all the services have agreed, and 
which all the services recommend. I 
have here in my hand a copy of the Mor- 
gan report, which is only the report, not 
the testimony, and which is considerably 
thicker than a Sears, Roebuck catalog. 

Heretofore, all studies have been made 
on a one-service basis and the many 
criticisms voiced against military law 
and procedures have not uniformly 
applied. 

h The Morgan committee, as I have said, 
was an interdepartmental committee. 
Mr. Gordon Gray, now Secretary of the 
‘Army, represented the Army. The then 
Under Secretary, John Kenney, repre- 
sented the Navy, and Assistant Secretary 
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Eugene Zuckert represented the Air 
Force. 

Mr. Felix E. Larkin, general counsel 
of the Office of the Secretary of Defense, 
acted as executive secretary of the com- 
mittee, and headed a working staff of 
some 15 lawyers from the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense and the Judge 
Advocate Generals’ offices of the Army, 
the Navy, the Air Force, and the Coast 
Guard. 

Mr. Larkin, let me say, has devoted 
more than 2 years of study to this prob- 
lem, and his assistance, both to the 
Armed Services Committee of the House 
and the Armed Services Committee of 
the Senate, has been a great contribu- 
tion and of tremendous aid to us in the 
consideration of the pending bill. 

This working committee gathered and 
processed all the material for the main 
committee. 

The results of the work of this commit- 
tee, exemplified by the proposed Uniform 
Code of Military Justice, are an out- 
standing accomplishment. Considering 
the difficulty of the subject matter, its 
complexity, and, in many cases, its high- 
ly technical nature, the committee 
achieved a remarkable degree of uni- 
formity. Naturally, a number of the pro- 
visions are the result of a compromise 
and, naturally, there was no final agree- 
ment on a few of them and a decision had 
to be made by Secretary Forrestal. 

I wish to say that in examining the 
attitude of the services on the various 
proposals which have been incorporated 
in the unified code which is here pre- 
sented, there was agreement between the 
services on a remarkably large number 
of the proposals, I should say away above 
90 percent. Only a very few had to be 
submitted to Secretary Forrestal for de- 
termination one way or another. 

The bill was submitted to the Bureau 
of the Budget, was carefully studied by 
them, and was approved by them as fully 
in accord with the program of the Pres- 
ident. On February 8, 1949, Mr. For- 
restal transmitted it simultaneously to 
the Senate and House, and it was intro- 
duced as S. 857 and H. R. 2498. Mr. 
Forrestal strongly supported the code, 
and Secretary Johnson has also informed 
our commitee of his strong support of 
the bill. He has listed this as urgent 
legislation in the interest of our 
National Defense Establishment, and in 
the interest of unification. 

The House Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, through a subcommittee, conducted 
extensive hearing for 6 days a week over 
a period of 5 weeks, during which time 
they heard a total of 28 witnesses. Their 
deliberations are contained in a tran- 
script of 1,542 pages, a very full hearing, 
and the subcommittee of the Armed 
Services Committee made much use of 
the extensive hearings and statements 
of witnesses before the Armed Services 
Committee of the House. 

As a result of this consideration, the 
House committee made a number of 
amendments to the bill, and reintroduced 
the original bill in the form of a clean 
bill, which became H. R. 4080. This bill 
was favorably reported to the House of 
Representatives by a unanimous vote of 
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the House Committee on Armed Services 
and after debate passed the House by a 
voice vote, almost a unanimous vote, on 
May 5, 1949. 

Let me say that any bill of this com- 


‘plicated nature which receives the unan- 


imous vote of the distinguished members 
of the Armed Services Committee of the 
House, which I believe is composed of 26 
or 27 members, must have been formu- 
lated very carefully. 

The Senate Committee on Armed 
Services then undertook extensive hear- 
ings, and, in addition to Senate bill 857, 
which was the original bill introduced by 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. TYD- 
INGS], chairman of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, considered the 
House yersion, House bill 4080. 

The committee heard witnesses from 
the major veterans organizations, the 
American Bar Association, the New York 
City Bar Association the New York 
County Lawyers Bar Association, and the 
War Veterans Bar Association. In addi- 
tion, testimony was presented by numer- 
ous well-qualified witnesses and by rep- 
resentatives of the Department of De- 
fense. The committee also had the 
benefit of Professor Morgan’s views. He 
testified at considerable length and 
strongly supported the bill. The com- 
mittee scrutinized with great care the 
entire code and carefully considered the 
amendments made by the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Since so much of the Code 
and so many of the House amendments 
seemed appropriate to us, it was decided 
to report to the Senate the House version 
of the bill, together with the amend- 
ments made by our committee. 

The reason we did not use the House 
language, and why we did not strike out 
House language, when we had amend- 
ments to take the place of the House bill 
language, was that some rearranging and 
some substantial changes were made, so 
we decided to report the amendments 
together in lieu of the House bill, so that 
all the language of the House bill is 
stricken out. 

In general, the amendments of our 
committee have been of a technical and 
clarifying nature. We have tightened 
the provisions on jurisdiction over per- 
sons who are subject to the code; we 
have scaled down some of the punish- 
ments that can be imposed by command- 
ing officers as company punishment; we 
have increased the protections of double 
jeopardy; and we have redefined and 
clarified several of the punitive articles. 

We have changed the tenure of the 
Court of Military Appeals, which is pro- 
vided for in the bill. 

We feel that a conscientious effort has 
been made by a large group of people who 
have worked a long time on this whole 
subject and, though necessarily not per- 
fect, the code has a large number of ad- 
vantages to recommend it. In that con- 
nection, I would like to quote from both 
Mr. Forrestal's letter of transmittal and 
a recent letter of Secretary Johnson. 

Mr. Forrestal concluded his letter by 
stating: 

I regard this proposed bill as an outstand- 
ing example of unification in the armed serv- 
ices. In my opinion, the proposed bill is 
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well designed to protect the rights of those 
subject to it, will increase public confidence 
in military justice, and will not impair the 
performance of military functions. Accord- 
ingly, I strongly urge its passage by the 
Congress. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have Mr. Johnson’s letter printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

As you know, I requested Prof. Edmund 
M. Morgan to inform your committee of my 
support of the Uniform Code of Military 
Justice when he appeared before you on my 
behalf. 

I would appreciate it if this letter is in- 
corporated in the record of your hearings 
and the committee report, because I am 
anxious to reiterate my strong support of the 
uniform code, 

The code was drafted and transmitted to 
the Congress before I assumed office. I have 
taken the time, however, to familiarize my- 
self with its principal provisions and I con- 
cur in Mr. Forrestal's opinion that the code 
represents an outstanding example of uni- 
fication in the armed services. In my opin- 
ion, the code provides a number of very de- 
sirable protections for the accused without 
interfering with necessary military functions. 
In addition it represents a great advance in 
military justice in that it provides the same 
law and the same procedures for all persons 
in the armed forces. By its terms, the same 
rights, privileges, and obligations will apply 
to Army, Navy, Air Force, and Coast Guard. 
I cannot emphasize too much the importance 
of this equality and the fact that I believe 
it will be an item which will enhance the 
teamwork and cooperative spirit of the 
services, 

I am aware of the conscientious and objec- 
tive work of your committee and the House 
committee. I know that the bill has been 
improved by these constructive efforts and 
I wish to express to you and the members of 
your committee my deep appreciation. In 
order that the benefits of the code may be 
available at the earliest possible time, I 
strongly urge its passage at the present ses- 
sion of the Congress. 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, the 
proposed code, for the first time in the 
history of the armed services in this 
country, provides a single law for the 
enforcement of discipline and the trial 
and punishment of offenders. It is uni- 
formly applicable in all its parts to the 
Army, the Navy, the Air Force, and the 
Coast Guard in time of war and peace. 

The code is designed to supersede (a) 
the Articles of War, including the 
amendments contained in the Selective 
Service Act of 1948, (b) the Articles for 
the Government of the Navy, and (c) the 
Disciplinary Laws of the Coast Guard. 
As you know, there are at present no 
separate articles governing the Air Force 
or the Marine Corps. If passed, the code 
will be the sole statutory authority em- 
bodying both the substantive and the 
procedural law governing military jus- 
tice and its administration. There will 
be the same law and the same procedure 
governing all personnel in the armed 
services. That this should be so is the 
settled conviction of most people, and I 
believe no argument is necessary to 
demonstrate its validity. 

In the same way that all persons in 
this country are subject to the same Fed- 
eral laws and triable by the same pro- 
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cedure in all Federal courts, so it will be 
in the armed forces. The original trial 
of an accused will be in a court of his 
own service, except in certain circum- 
stances where he is a member of a force 
acting jointly with another. The depart- 
mental review will follow a similar course. 
But the procedure before trial, at the 
trial, and on review will be the same as 
if the case had occurred in any of the 
other armed forces. The final review on 
the law will be made by the same 
tribunal for all the Departments of the 
Military Establishment. The objective is 
to make certain not only that justice be 
done to the accused, but that there be no 
disparities between the services. A 
civilian lawyer will have no difficulty in 
conducting any case at any stage of the 
proceedings. 

If adopted, the code will be the sole 
statutory authority for— 

First. The infliction of limited dis- 
ciplinary penalties for minor offenses 
without judicial action; 

Second. The establishment of pretrial 
and trial procedure; 

Third. The creation and constitution 
of there classes of courts martial cor- 
responding to those now in existence; 

Fourth. The eligibility of members of 
each of the courts and the qualifications 
of its officers and counsel; 

Fifth. The review of findings and sen- 
tence and the creation and constitution 
of the reviewing tribunals; and 

Sixth. The listing and definition of of- 
fenses, redrafted and rephrased in mod- 
ern legislative language. 

The code, while based on the revised 
Articles of War and the Articles for the 
Government of the Navy, is a consolida- 
tion and a complete recodification of the 
present statutes. Under it, personnel of 
the armed forces, regardless of the De- 
partment in which they serve, will be 
subject to the same law and will be tried 
in accordance with the same procedures. 

Among the provisions designed to se- 
cure uniformity are the following: 

First. The offenses made punishable 
by the code are identical for all the 
armed forces. 

Second. The same system of courts 
with the same limits of jurisdiction of 
each court is set up in all the armed 
forces. 

Third. The procedure for general 
courts martial is identical as to insti- 
tution of charges, pretrial investiga- 
tion, action by the convening author- 
ity, review by the Board of Review, and 
review by the Court of Military Appeals 
in all the armed forces. 

Fourth. The rules of procedure at the 
trial, including modes of proof, are 
equally applicable to all the armed 
forces. 

Fifth. The Judge Advocate Generals 
of the three Departments are required 
to make uniform rules of procedure for 
the boards of review in each Depart- 
ment. 

Sixth. The required qualifications for 
members of the court, law officer, and 
counsel are identical for all of the armed 
forces. 

Seventh. The Court of Military Ap- 
peals, which finally decides questions of 
law, is the court of last resort for each 
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of the armed forces and also acts with 
the Judge Advocates General of the 
three Departments as an advisory body 
with a view to securing uniformity in 
policy and in sentences and in discover- 
ing and remedying defects in the system 
and its administration. 

The code, of course, hes its foundation 
in the Articles of War and the Articles 
for the Government of the Navy and 
incorporates a large number of the pro- 
visions of both of these statutes. In ad- 
dition, it includes most of the provisions 
of the Articles of War as amended by 
Public Law 759 of the Eightieth Con- 
gress. 

Mr. President, in that connection let 
me say that the distinguished Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Kem] in many re- 
spects greatly improved the Articles of 
War, as I shall set forth later, by the 
amendment he offered to the Selective 
Service Act in the Eightieth Congress, 
which is known as the Kem amendment. 
The Armed Services Committee is 
greatly obligated to the distinguished 
Senator from Missouri for his sugges- 
tions to the bill, most of which have 
been adopted, and most of which were 
contained in his amendment to the 
Selective Service Act which was appli- 
cable to the Army and to the Air Force. 

For example, the code provides— 

First. For enlisted men on general and 
special courts for the trial of other en- 
listed men. 

These are some of the amendments 
which were in the Kem amendment, and 
— 5 were carried forth in the unified 
code. 

Second. That officers be subject to 
trial by special courts martial. 

Third. That censure or reprimand of 
the courts or their members by the con- 
vening authority is prohibited, 

Fourth. That the accused have the 
right to counsel at pretrial investigation. 

Fifth. That company officer punish- 
ment be extended to a larger class of 
officers. 

The above provisions were not only 
retained, but are now applicable to all 
the armed services, whereas under Public 
Law 759 they applied to the Army and 
Air Force only. 

Among the provisions designed to in- 
sure a fair trial are the following: 

GENERAL COURTS MARTIAL 


First. A pretrial investigation is pro- 
vided, at which the accused is entitled 
to be present with counsel to cross- 
examine available witnesses against him 
and to present evidence in his own be- 
half. It has some features of prelimi- 
nary hearing and some of pretrial dis- 
covery as used in the civil courts. 

Second. A prohibition against refer- 
ring any charge for trial which does not 
state an offense or is not shown to be 
supported by sufficient evidence. 

Third. A mandatory provision for 
competent, legally trained counsel at the 
trial for both the prosecution and the 
defense. 

Fourth. A prohibition against request- 
ing any statement from the accused 
without warning, and against compelling 
self-incrimination, and against recep- 
tion in evidence of improperly obtained 
statements, 
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Fifth. Provision for equal process to 
accused and prosecution for obtaining 
witnesses and depositions and a pro- 
vision allowing only the accused to use 
depositions in a capital case. 

Sixth. A provision giving an accused 
enlisted man the privilege of having en- 
listed men as members of the court try- 
ing his case. 

Seventh. A provision whereby voting 
on challenges, findings, and sentence is 
by secret ballot of the members of the 
court. 

Eighth. A provision requiring the law 
officer to instruct the court on the record 
concerning the elements of the offense, 
presumption of innocence, and the bur- 
den of proof. . 

Ninth, A provision for an automatic 
review of the trial record for errors of 
law and of fact by a board of review with 
the right of the accused to be repre- 
sented by legally competent counsel. 

Tenth. A provision for the review of 
the record for errors of law by the Court 
of Military Appeals. This review is auto- 
matic in the case where the sentence is 
death or affects a general or flag officer 
and is upon petition shewing probable 
error of law where the sentence involves 
more than 1 year’s confinement, with the 
right to be represented by competent 
counsel. 

Eleventh. A prohibition against re- 
ceiving pleas of guilty in capital cases. 

SPECIAL COURTS MARTIAL 


In addition to certain of the above 
provisions which also apply to special 
courts martial, there is provided as fol- 
lows: 

First. The trial counsel and defense 
counsel must be equally qualified. 

Second. In cases where a bad-conduct 
discharge has been imposed, a full steno- 
graphic transcript must be taken and the 
case is reviewed in the same fashion as 
a general court-martial record. 

Third. Peremptory challenge and vot- 
ing by secret ballot is provided as in a 
general court martial. 

Fourth. Review by judge advocate or 
legal officer is required. 


SUMMARY COURTS MARTIAL 


First. Provision is made for permitting 
an accused to refuse trial by summary 
court upon request. 

Second. Review by a judge advocate or 
legal officer is required. 

Among some of the provisions designed 

to prevent interference with the due ad- 
ministration of justice are the follow- 
ing: 
First. The convening authority may 
not refer charges for trial until they 
have been examined by the staff judge 
advocate or legal officer and have been 
found legally sufficient. 

Second. The staff judge advocate or 
legal officer is authorized to communi- 
cate directly with the Judge Advocate 
General. 

Third. All counsel at a general court- 
martial trial are required to be lawyers 
and to be certified by the Judge Advocate 
General as qualified to perform their 
legal duties. 

Fourth. The law officer—a competent 
Jawyer—rules on all questions raised at 
the trial, except on a motion for a di- 
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rected verdict and on the issue of the 
accused’s sanity. 

Fifth. The convening authority must 
not act on a finding or sentence of a gen- 
eral court martial without first obtain- 
ing the advice of his staff judge advocate 
or legal officer. 

Sixth. The Board of Review, situated 
in the office of the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral and removed from the convening 
authority, is composed of legally trained 
men and reviews the trial record for 
errors of law and of fact. 

Seventh. The Court of Military Appeals 
is composed of civilians and passes finally 
on all questions of law. 

Eighth. When counsel appear before 
the Board of Review and the Court of 
Military Appeals, both parties must be 
represented by qualified lawyers. 

Ninth. Censure by a commanding of- 
ficer of a court martial or any member 
or officer thereof because of any judicial 
action of the court or any member or 
officer is forbidden and any attempt im- 
properly to infiuence official action in 
any aspect of a trial or its review is 
prohibited. 

The proposed legislation is presented 
in 15 section. Section 1 contains the 
Uniform Code, which is subdivided into 
11 parts. Part I contains general provi- 
sions. Part II contains all of the provi- 
sions relating to apprehension and re- 
straint. Part III pertains to nonjudicial 
punishment. Part IV sets forth the juris- 
diction of courts martial. Part V pre- 
scribes the manner of appointment and 
composition of courts martial. Part VI 
prescribes pretrial procedure. Part VII 
prescribes trial procedure. Part VIII re- 
lates to sentences by courts martial. 
Part IX prescribes the provisions for ap- 
pellate review. Part X sets forth the 
punitive articles, which define the various 
offenses. Part XI contains miscellane- 
ous provisions. Section 1 of the bill con- 
tains 140 articles. These articles em- 
brace all of the provisions of the pro- 
posed Uniform Code of Military Justice. 
The 14 remaining sections relate to the 
subject of military justice, but are not 
appropriately part of a code of military 
justice and are, therefore, not included 
therein. 

I believe that a summary of the con- 
tents of each part of the Uniform Code 
will indicate to you the scope of this leg- 
islation and will enable me to high light 
for you those articles which are incor- 
porations of present provisions and 
practices of the Army and the Navy, 
those which are incorporations of the 
amendment of 1948 to the Articles of 
War, and those articles which are new: 

Part I of the code concerns itself with 
general provisions which are usually 
found in modern penal laws. This part 
contains, in addition to definitions, the 
general jurisdictional provisions of mili- 
tary law. There is little in this part 
which is entirely new. 

Article 2 sets forth the persons subject 
to the code and, in general, reincorpo- 
rates the provisions in the present law. 
A new provision worthy of comment is 
found in subdivision 3, which makes Re- 
serve personnel while on inactive-duty 
training subject to court-martial juris- 
diction. Under the Articles of War, Re- 
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serve personnel on inactive duty are not 
subject to military law at the present 
time. The Articles for the Government 
of the Navy, however, are applicable to 
members of the Naval Reserve when they 
are on active duty; authorized training 
duty, with or without pay; drill or other 
equivalent instructions or duty or while 
they are in uniform. The provision set 
forth in the code strikes a middle ground 
between the present lack of jurisdiction 
of the Army and the extensive jurisdic- 
tion of the Navy, but it was felt neces- 
cut down and restrict the broad jurisdic- 
tion of the Navy, but it was felt unneces- 
sary to retain jurisdiction over Reserve 
personnel on inactive duty under circum- 
stances where they are engaging in cer- 
tain types of training—notably week end 
flight training or sea duty. Under pres- 
ent Reserve training programs, reserv- 
ists frequently partake of inactive-duty 
training over week ends and during the 
course of that training use expensive and 
dangerous equipment. That refers to air- 
planes, tanks, and equipment of that sort. 
It is felt necessary that, under such cir- 
cumstances, there be control over such 
training. To insure, however, that re- 
servists on inactive duty are not generally 
subject to courts martial, this provision 
has been carefully drafted so that it will 
apply only when reservists are authorized 
to undertake such training by written or- 
ders which are voluntarily accepted by 
them and which specify that they become 
subject to the code. Some Reserve 
groups were alarmed that this would 
make them subject to the code when 
they attended monthly meetings or wear 
their uniform or receive correspondence 
courses. The jurisdiction is not intended 
to cover such occasions, and will not 
cover them, both because of the require- 
ment that the orders be voluntarily ac- 
cepted and because no such acceptance 
will be requested except in connection 
with duty which involves the use of dan- 
gerous and expensive equipment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I have been follow- 
ing with interest the distinguished Sen- 
ator’s statement on the application of 
the jurisdiction of courts martial to re- 
servists not on active duty. I would like 
to be sure, and I should like to have the 
Recorp state with certainty, just what is 
intended by that provision. Is it cor- 
rect to assume that under the wording 
which is now included in the bill there is 
no intention whatever of covering within 
the jurisdiction of courts martial, reserv- 
ists who, while required to wear uniforms 
during training, are not assigned to the 
handling of expensive and dangerous 
equipment? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am delighted that 
the able Senator from Florida has asked 
the question, because it is a subject which 
I think should be amplified to some 
extent. 

Under the present Articles for the 
Government of the Navy, as the Senator 
so well knows, when a naval reservist 
wears his uniform to attend a meeting, 
for example, he is subject to the pro- 
visions of the Articles for the Govern- 
ment of the Navy. It is a very tight kind 
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4 
of provision. The Army reservist, on 
the other hand, is not subject to such 
& provision. The proposal attempts to 
strike a happy balance between those 
two situations. The subject is covered 
both in the House committee report and 
in the report of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee of the Senate. 

I should like to read from page 10 of 
the House committee report: 

Paragraph (3) is adapted from 34 U. S. C., 
section 855, and, in its present form, rep- 
resents a committee amendment. It should 
be noted that before Reserve personnel can 
be subject to this code they must volun- 
jtarily accept written orders for inactive-duty 
training, which orders specify that they are 
subject to the code. 


A similar provision is set forth in the 
Senate committee report. As chairman 
of the subcommittee, I wish to make it 
clear that reservists wearing their uni- 
forms in a period of training or attend- 
ing a course or a lecture, or something 
of that kind, are not intended to be 
covered by the code. It is intended that 
they be covered by the code only when 
they report for duty involving the use 
of dangerous equipment, such as an air- 
plane. I think the Senator will agree 
that under such conditions reservists 
should be subject to the military code. 
They are given orders, and they must 
accept the orders in writing, specifying 
that they are subject to the code. If 
they do not accept the orders, they are 
not subject to the code. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Before I yield fur- 
ther, I should like to read into the REC- 
orp an excerpt from the report of the 
Morgan committee on this subject: 

Paragraph (3) is adapted from 34 U. S. C., 
section 855. The requirement that there be 
written orders is added for two reasons. 
First, the applicability of this code to per- 
sonnel on inactive-duty training is desirable 
only with respect to certain types of train- 
ing, such as week-end flight training, and 
the written orders will be used to distinguish 
the types. Secondly, the orders will be notice 
to the personnel concerned. 


I now yield to the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is it fair to say that 
no such orders will be issued in the case 
of officers and men who are assigned to 
duty other than to air flight duty, of 
which the Senator has spoken? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I should not like to 
limit it to air flight duty. I should say 
sea duty or duty requiring the use of 
dangerous and expensive equipment. 
However, I should say it would be prin- 
cipally air flight duty and sea duty. 

: Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is it fair to say that 
such orders are not expected to be issued, 
nor required to be accepted, by person- 
nel of the Infantry Corp, the Field Ar- 
tillery Corps, the Anti-Aircraft Artillery, 
the Corps of Engineers, the Hospital and 
Sanitary Corps, or officers and men of 
various other corps other than the Air 
Corps and the Navy? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I may say to the 
distinguished Senator from Florida that 
it is my information, and I am sure the 
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representatives of the Army, the Air 
Corps, and the Navy have so testified, 
that the Army did not expect to use it 
at all, or certainly not in the instances 
to which the Senator has referred; that 
the Air Corps expects to present written 
orders and to ask for their acceptance 
only in the use of airplanes in flight duty, 
ae the Navy only in the case of sea 
uty. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BEN- 
TON in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Tennessee yield to the Senator from 
Florida? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. If I correctly under- 
stand the Senator’s last answer, it is that 
there is no expectation on the part of 
the Army to make use of this feature of 
the law in any way whatever. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is my infor- 
mation. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I understand that 
the expectation to use it is confined to 
the Air Force and the Navy, and then 
only, in the case of the Air Force, when 
air flight duty is required, in the use 
of expensive and dangerous equipment; 
and in the case of the Navy, only when 
afioat, or in air fight duty in the use of 
expensive and dangerous equipment. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is my under- 
standing, and I shall say for the sub- 
committee that that is the testimony 
that was given to us, and that is the leg- 
islative history of the provision. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. KEFAUVER, I yield, 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is it correct that 
even when used in those cases, the order 
of the Air Force or of the Navy, as the 
case may be, must be brought to the at- 
tention of, and delivered to, the par- 
ticular officer or enlisted individual who 
is involved, and must be accepted by him 
in writing before it is applicable to him? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? ` 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. I should like to ask a ques- 
tion in regard to subsection (11) of ar- 
ticle 2, to which the Senator has just 
made reference. It appears on page 108 
of the bill. Am I correct in interpret- 
ing subsection (11) to mean that a wife 
who accompanies her husband, who is 
a member of the armed forces, to a point 
outside the continental limits of the 
United States, would be subject to this 
code? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. If the wife accom- 
panies her husband outside the contin- 
ental limits of the United States and out- 
side the Territories listed in subsection 
(11), on page 108, she will be subject to 
the uniform code as presented in this 
bill, just as she is subject to the military 
code today. 

Mr, KEM.. I should like to ask the 
Senator whether any exceptions are 
made in respect to the Territories listed 
in the last three and one-third lines of 
the paragraph, 
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Mr. KEFAUVER. In line 17, on page 
108, I think it would be clearer if the 
word “without” had been inserted be- 
tween the words “and” and “the.” I 
have no objection to an amendment to 
that effect. 

Mr. KEM. Is it not necessary that 
such an amendment be made, if the in- 
terpretation the Senator has suggested 
be given to that paragraph? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. With the permis- 
sion of the Senator, I shall read the par- 
agraph; it is short. I read now subsee- 
—.— (11) of article 2, on page 108 of the 

(11) Subject to the provisions of any treaty 
or agreement to which the United States is 
or may be a party or to any accepted rule of 
international law, all persons serving with, 
employed by, or accompanying the armed 
forces without the continental limits of the 
United States and— 


And at that point the word “without” 
should be inserted 
the following Territories: That part of Alaska 
east of longitude 172° west, the Canal Zone, 
the main group of the Hawaiian Islands, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 


It is intended to except those Terri- 
tories or at least all the Territories except 
where we have a force. The Aleutian 
Islands are not excepted. They are not 
excepted now. That is the reason for 
the reference to longitude. 

Mr. KEM. The point I have in mind 
is this: Does not the Senator from Ten- 
nessee agree that in order to make that 
interpretation clear, it would be essential 
to insert in line 17 the additional word 
“without”, or something to that effect? 
In other words, does the Senator mean 
that the committee intends to amend 
the language by inserting the word “with- 
out“, in line 17? If that is done, it seems 
to me the interpretation the Senator 
places on the language there is correct. 
But in the absence of such a change, it 
seems to me it is at least doubtful whether 
such an interpretation will be correct. 

Mr, KEFAUVER. I say to the Sen- 
ator from Missouri that probably such a 
change would make the language clearer, 
although I did not think it was needed. 
But certainly I have no objection to it, 
and I agree with the Senator that it 
will make the meaning clearer. ` 

So, Mr. President, I shall submit as a 
committee amendment the insertion of 
the word “without” between the word 
“and” and the word “the”, in line 17, 
on page 108 of the bill. 

Mr. KEM. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I appreciate greatly 
the Senator’s suggestion in that respect. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. If the amend- 
ment just referred to is made, should not 
a similar amendment be made in sub- 
Paragraph (12), at the top of page 109? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is correct; it 
should be made in line 3, on page 109. 
On behalf of the subcommittee, I shall 
offer the same amendment at that point, 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question 
a I hope will be a clarifying ques- 
tion 
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Mr. KEFAUVER. I am delighted to 
yield to the able Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, who worked so long and who 
knows much more about this proposal 
than does the junior Senator from Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I hope the Sen- 
ator’s other statements are of greater 
veracity than his last one. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The statement rep- 
resents the conviction of the Senator 
from Tennessee about the matter. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. My question is 
this: Some doubt has been raised, par- 
ticularly by the chairman of the Judici- 
ary Committee, relative to civilians and 
the inclusion of civilians under subpar- 
agraphs (11) and (12) of article 2. It 
is my understanding that subparagraph 
(11), with the exception of the change 
from the word “territorial” to the word 
“continental,” is the same language as 
that now contained in the Army code; 
that subparagraph (12) is now in the 
code of the Navy in wartime; that what 
subparagraphs (11) and (12) really do 
is to cover in peacetime, as well as in 
wartime, civilians who accompany the 
Army, the Navy, or the Air Force; and 
that it is necessary to include subpara- 
graph (12) for application in peacetime 
as well as in wartime, for the Navy par- 
ticularly, because of its trusteeship over 
some of the islands in the far Pacific, 
where there is no other code of justice. 
Am I correct in that assumption? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator is cor- 
rect; that is a correct statement. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. So that when 
the chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary argues that the matter should 
be brought to his committee because of 
these provisions, he is incorrect, in that 
they are already a substantial part of 
the present military code. Is that not 
correct? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts is correct. 
That will be found in the report of the 
House committee, which, under the 
Ramseyer rule, was to report on the 
whole law. as the law is to be amended, 
as the Senator well knows. On page 42 
of the House report, subsection (d) of 
article 1, applies to the Army. Then 
there is, under the Ramseyer rule, a 
similar provision in the House report as 
to the Navy. I thank the Senator for 
clarifying that issue. 

Article 3 represents a new provision 
in military law. It provides a type of 
continuing jurisdiction over persons who 
have been separated from military serv- 
ice or are on inactive duty, who, never- 
theless, are charged with having com- 
mitted offenses while in an active-duty 
status. Under the Articles of War, per- 
sons who commit serious crimes overseas, 
such as murder, theft of crown jewels, 
or mistreatment of American prisoners, 
or who commit a military offense in this 
country, may not be tried by court mar- 
tial or in any court after they have been 
discharged from the service. Moreover, 
Army reservists may not be tried for 
such crimes after they go on inactive 
duty. In a recent Supreme Court case, 
the case of United States ex rel. Hirsh- 
berg v. Cooke, Commanding Officer (226 
U. S. 210), it was held that a person dis- 
charged from the naval service cannot 
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be tried by court martial during a sub- 
sequent reenlistment for a crime com- 
mitted during the first enlistment, even 
though in this case it was 1 day only 
that he was out of the service. But the 
same principle would apply if he had 
been out of the service for 20 minutes 
only. Of course, the crime committed 
in the Hirshberg case was not discovered 
until after the reenlistment, and that, of 
course, could happen very readily. 

By virtue of these inadequate provi- 
sions, a considerable number of persons 
were able to escape trial for serious of- 
fenses committed while in the armed 
services, and it was apparent to the Sen- 
ate committe that this situation should 
be corrected. The House committee was 
of the same opinion. There is in the 
House hearings a great deal of discussion 
about abuses which have resulted from 
this holding by the Supreme Court. It 
was felt, however, that the jurisdiction 
of courts martial should not, in general, 
be extended to civilians, and for this rea- 
son the continuing jurisdiction provided 
over the types of cases I have described 
is limited to cases which fall, first, with- 
in the statute of limitations; second, 
which are not triable by Federal courts; 
and, third, which involve serious crimes 
calling for a sentence of at least 5 years. 
In other words, there is continuing juris- 
diction only in those cases. This provi- 
sion would, therefore, correct the inade- 
quate jurisdiction heretofore provided 
and, at the same time, limit and restrict 
the jurisdiction to proper areas. 

Article 4 is a noteworthy change for 
the Army and Air Force in that it pro- 
vides that in cases where an officer is 
dismissed by the President without trial 
and in the event he is later exonerated he 
may be restored to active duty. Article 
6 extends to the Navy the provisions 
passed by the Congress at the last ses- 
sion by the Kem amendment, requiring 
assignments for duty of judge advocates 
and legal officers to be subject to the 
approval of the appropriate Judge Advo- 
cate General and requiring consultation 
by convening authorities with staff judge 
advocates or legal officers in matters re- 
lating to the administration of military 
justice. It also emphasizes the inde- 
pendence of the staff judge advocate or 
legal officer in matters relating to mili- 
tary justice by authorizing him to com- 
municate directly with the staff judge 
advocates or legal officers of superior or 
subordinate commands or with the Judge 
Advocate General himself. 

Part II, which consists of articles 7 
through 14, covers the general subject 
of apprehension and restraint. It is new 
only to the extent that the conflicting 
definitions of the terms used and the 
different processes have been simplified 
and made more orderly. Attention is 
drawn, specifically, to article 12, which 
continues the provision enacted by the 
Eightieth Congress prohibiting confine- 
ment of members of the armed forces 
with enemy prisoners. 

Part III consists of one article only, 
article 15 which deals with nonjudicial 
punishment imposable by commanding 
officers, This is commonly called com- 
pany punishment in the Army, and pun- 
ishment at mast in the Navy. As will be 
noticed, the article lists all the punish- 
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ments now so imposable by both the 
Army and the Navy, with certain modifi- 
cations which I shall explain. The pres- 
ent practice of the Army differs from that 
of the Navy. The permitted punish- 
ments are different. That is necessary, 
of course, by virtue of their different op- 
erations. The Army practice has been to 
impose less severe penalties and to give 
the accused an option to demand trial by 
court martial. The Navy has imposed 
somewhat more severe punishments and 
has given the accused no option. This 
diversity in practice is due to two factors: 
first, men on shipboard are necessarily in 
a different situation with reference to 
freedom of motion and availability of re- 
placement than men in camp; second, in 
the Navy mast punishment is imposed by 
the Captain, and a summary court neces- 
sarily consists of an officer inferior to him 
in rank, while in the Army such an in- 
congruity in rank between a commanding 
officer and a summary court would be 
virtually unknown since the court nor- 
mally would be appointed by a higher 
command. The committee concluded 
that these factors justified a difference in 
treatment. Consequently, article 15, 
first, subjects the imposition of these 
nonjudicial penalties to complete regula- 
tion by the President, and, second, gives 
the Secretary of each Department discre- 
tionary power to put additional limita- 
tions upon them and to provide for an 
option to the accused to demand a court 
martial. In addition, the committee felt 
that the more severe penalties of the 
Navy, involving confinement for 7 days 
and bread and water for 5 days, should 
be imposed only at sea where there is 
reason and justification for their ap- 
plication. For this reason, the language, 
as originally submitted, was modified and 
the imposition of bread and water was 
reduced from 5 to 3 days. One further 
provision of interest in this article is sub- 
section (d) which strengthens the pres- 
ent system of appeals from nonjudicial 
punishment and permits reviewing au- 
thorities not only to remit the unexecuted 
portion of punishment, but to restore 
rights adversely affected. 

Part IV in its article 16 creates three 
classes of courts martial—general, spe- 
cial,and summary. These correspond to 
the present courts in the Army. The 
special court martial under present Navy 
practice is called a summary court, and 
the summary court is called a deck court. 
The chief difference from the present 
Army provision is the requirement that 
a general court shall consist of at least 
five members and a law officer. 

Most of the articles consist of a re- 
wording and revision of provisions found 
at present in both the Articles of War 
and the Articles for the Government of 
the Navy. Article 17, however, is new in 
that it provides reciprocal jurisdiction of 
courts martial. By its terms, each 
armed force shall have court-martial ju- 
risdiction over all persons subject to the 
Uniform Code. There is thus provided 
authority for an Army court martial to 
try either its own personnel or the per- 
sonnel of the Navy, the Air Force, or the 
Coast Guard. It is felt that this provi- 
sion is necessary in the light of unifica- 
tion and by virtue of the tendency to 
have military operations undertaken by 
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joint forces. Inasmuch as it is not pos- 
sible at this time to forecast the differ- 
ent forms of joint operation which will 
take place in the future, the exercise of 
the reciprocal jurisdiction of one armed 
force over the personnel of other serv- 
ices has been left to the regulations of 
the President. In this way a desirable 
flexibility is attained which will enable 
the President to prescribe the types of 
operations in which reciprocal jurisdic- 
tion will be exercised. Of course, until 
the President authorizes reciprocal ju- 
risdiction it cannot be put into effect, 
but in certain things like the MATS there 
were joint operations. I think it should 
be pointed out at this place, however, 
that even though the original trial may 
be conducted by another service, the re- 
view authority will be from the service- 
man’s own service. 

Part V, which has to do with the ap- 
pointment and composition of courts 
martial, includes articles 22 through 29, 
These fix the qualifications of the per- 
sons who may convene general, special, 
and summary courts and the persons 
who may serve on courts martial. 

Articles 22, 23, and 24 continue the 
present practices of the Army, the Navy, 
the Air Force, and the Coast Guard in 
that they provide members of general, 
special, and summary courts martial be 
appointed by the President, the Secre- 
taries of the three Departments, and 
certain commanding officers. This, as 
I have said, is a continuation of the 
present methods of selecting members of 
courts martial and is now provided in 
Articles of War 8, 9, and 10 and in 
Articles for the Government of the Navy 
26, 38, and 64. I believe it is advisable 
at this point to stop and outline for the 
members of the Senate the controversy 
which exists in connection with the pro- 
visions of these three articles. Certain 
witnesses before our committe and the 
House committee opposed this method 
of selecting court members and claimed 
that it is the one serious defect of the 
Uniform Code, in that it enables a con- 
tinuance of command control, which, in 
their opinion, deprives courts martial 
of their independence. The witnesses 
who espouse this viewpoint are repre- 
sentatives of some of the bar associa- 
tions in this country. I may say, paren- 
thetically, that the position of the bar 
associations on this subject is not unan- 
imous. The New York State Bar Asso- 
ciation, for instance, strongly supports 
the provisions as written. The critics 
of these provisions concede that the com- 
manding officer should retain the right 
to refer charges for trial, select the trial 
counsel, and review the sentence after 
trial. They would, however, take away 
from the commanding officer the right 
to appoint the members of the court. 
In substitution therefor, they would have 
court members and defense counsel 
selected by a staff judge advocate from 
a panel of eligible officers made avail- 
able and selected by commanding ofi- 
cers. It is their view that this method 
of selecting court members would re- 
move the influence of the commanding 
Officer over the members of the court. 

The committee considered this pro- 
posal at great length, having heard a 
great deal of testimony on the subject, 
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and rejected it. The House committee 
came to the same conclusions after con- 
siderable study. This idea of a panel 
of court members is not a new one. It 
was part of the Chamberlain bill for 
the reorganization of the Articles of War 
in 1919 and was proposed last year by 
the same bar association witnesses when 
Congress considered the Kem amend- 
ment, which became law as Public Law 
759. 

I know that representatives of many 
associations urged the Senator from 
Missouri to adopt the idea. 

The Department of Justice opposes 
the idea of a panel of prospective court 
members on the grounds that it is im- 
practical, unwieldy, and will not achieve 
the result claimed for it. The proposal 
was submitted to and considered by the 
Morgan committee and was rejected by 
them. Professor Morgan so testified 
before our committee. It is the posi- 
tion of the National Military Establish- 
ment that the uniform code has a 
number of added protections for the 
accused not found in the Articles of War 
or the Articles for the Government of the 
Navy which will guarantee a greater 
amount of justice and will provide a 
more legal proceeding which will effec- 
tively counteract any unwarranted com- 
mand influence. They give a strong 
warning that completely divorcing com- 
mand responsibility from command au- 
thority will impair military functions, 
We concluded that, recognizing neces- 
sary military participation, there were 
a sufficient number of protections in the 
bill to justify the present method of 
selecting courts. 

Another thing which should be pointed 
out, Mr. President, is that of having a 
panel available for various courts mar- 
tial, which would immobilize or take out 
of operation that number of officers and 
men, It would be unwieldy to have such 
a panel available for that purpose. It 
does not seem to add very much protec- 
tion to have the commanding officer 
select the panel, in the first place, and 
then have members of the court selected 
from that panel. The committee could 
not see that it gave a great deal of pro- 
tection. The other considerations out- 
weigh it. 

Article 25 provides for the service of 
enlisted men on courts which try enlisted 
men and follows the provisions of Public 
Law 759 of the Eightieth Congress. Ar- 
ticle 26 provides for a law officer on gen- 
eral courts martial. It is generally 
agreed that every general court martial 
should have assigned to it an officer with 
legal training and experience who will 
make rulings on interlocutory questions 
and advise the court on matters of law. 
There has been some controversy, how- 
ever, as to the status of this officer—as 
to whether he is to be a member of the 
court who retires and votes with the 
court on the findings and sentence, or 
whether he is to be more in the nature 
of a judge with completely independent 
functions. 

Article 26 adopts the second view and 
provides for the appointment of what 
is called a law officer, He can neither 
vote on the findings and sentence nor re- 
tire with the court during its delibera- 
tions. In this way he differs from the 
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law member now provided for in the 
Articles of War. He is an innovation for 
the Navy, which has never had either a 
law officer or a law member attached to 
its courts. 

The judge concept, as contrasted with 
the member concept, has been supported 
by all the recent studies of the naval 
court-martial system. It was recom- 
mended by the House Military Affairs 
Committee in a study made of the Army 
system in 1946. It has been supported by 
many of the witnesses appearing before 
the Senate committee, including the 
witnesses for the bar associations. Just 
a few months ago it was fully adopted 
in Great Britain pursuant to a report of 
the Army and Air Force Courts-Martial 
Committee. There the law official did 
not have a vote, but prior to the report 
he was allowed to retire with the court 
during its deliberations. 

There are two strong arguments for 
the system adopted in the bill. The first 
is that the withholding from the law offi- 
cer of the functions of a juror makes 
him better able to carry out his judicial 
functions objectively. The second is that 
all instructions given by the law officer 
will be on the record and subject to re- 
view. This eliminates the situation in 
which, if erroneous advice on the law is 
given by the law member in closed ses- 
sion, there would be no record of the 
error on which to base an appeal. 

In support of the member concept it 
has been said that the presence of a 
trained legal expert in the closed sessions 
is of great value in assuring that justice 
is done. In answer to this it should be 
pointed out that under article 51 the 
court will have the benefit of the law 
officer’s instructions on the elements of 
the offense, the presumption of inno- 
cence, and the burden of proof, and that 
the same article does not prevent him 
from giving further instructions on other 
appropriate matters. 

Article 27 contains one of the most im- 
portant safeguards provided in this bill. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. As I understand, under 
article 26 the law officer is not permitted 
to retire with the other members of the 
court, or to vote. Is that correct? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is correct. 

Mr. KEM. Under that provision, is 
not the court deprived of the counsel and 
advice of the law officer when it might 
be most needed? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I may say to the 
distinguished Senator that there are two 
views in regard to that question. The 
Navy has never had a law member or a 
law officer. Under the Army system, the 
law member would retire with the court 
and would advise the court and vote with 
it. So this is a compromise between the 
Navy procedure and the Army procedure, 
but it so happens that it represents the 
recommendation, I think, contained in 
most of the studies of persons who have 
gone into the problem. 

Answering more directly the question 
of the distinguished Senator from Mis- 
souri, it seems to me that following the 
jury concept in the matter is a pretty 
safe thing to do. The law officer is dis- 
tinguished from a member of the court, 
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and he must be a lawyer. He instructs 
the court on the record. If the court 
desires additional instructions it has a 
right to call him in, and the additional 
instructions are also on the record. The 
facts of the case are decided by the non- 
legal members of the court. 

There have been many complaints, as 
the Senator well knows, regarding the 
law member retiring with the court, with 
no record being made of what he says. 
Other persons feel that with his supe- 
rior knowledge of the law he might un- 
duly sway the members of the court 
against the person who is being tried. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. Does the Senator recall 
the testimony of Maj. Gen. Thomas H. 
Green, who was the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral of the Army when he appeared be- 
fore the Senate subcommittee? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes. 

Mr. KEM. The testimony to which I 
refer appears at page 257 of the hear- 
ings. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes; I remember 
that he appeared before the subcommit- 
tee. 

Mr. KEM. The portion of General 
Green's testimony to which I should like 
to invite the Senator’s particular atten- 
tion is as follows: 

The requirement of the Kem amendment 
that a law member be a lawyer and that he 
participate in all proceedings of a court 
martial is regarded by all who have had 
experience in the administration of military 
justice as the most significant improvement 
since automatic appellate review. The limi- 
tation on the effectiveness of the law mem- 
ber will result in miscarriages of justice both 
to the detriment of accused persons as well 
as to the detriment of the interests of the 
Government. 


Does the Senator agree with that state- 
ment of Major General Green? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is the view of 
General Green, of course, but there is 
one point which I chould make, nemely, 
that the Kem amendment did not as a 
matter of fact require that the law mem- 
ber be a lawyer. It said, “if available.” 

Mr, KEM. Of course the amendment 
did not contemplate that the officers be 
directed to accomplish the impossible. 
If there were not a lawyer available, of 
course, they could not have one. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I think that excep- 
tion resulted in not having a lawyer as a 
law member, on the ground that he was 
not available, when many times a lawyer 
would have been available, but they did 
not want to have him serve. 

Mr. KEM. But that is not in issue 
here. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is not in issue. 
This is merely getting a little closer to 
the civilian approach in court-martial 
proceeding. It approaches the judge 
idea, I think in its general tendency 
and general aim the pending bill, while 
not going overboard in attempting to 
adopt civilian technique, is an attempt 
to bring the system a little further into 
harmony with civilian methods. This 
method of having the law officer instruct, 
and what he says appear on the record, 
and not retire and not vote with the 
court, is exactly what is done in civilian 
trials before juries today. 
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Mr. KEM. Does the Senator recall 
the language which Major General Green 
used in dealing with the proposed anal- 
ogy between the law officer and a civilian 
judge? 

I invite his attention to page 257 of 

the hearings, where it appears that Gen- 
eral Green said: 
- The analogy between the proposed law of- 
ficer and a civilian judge is more apparent 
than real. For example, he rules subject to 
objection by any member of the court on 
the question of a motion for a finding of not 
guilty under article 51. Suppose that he 
has ruled, as a matter of law, that the prose- 
cution has not proved a prima facie case and 
a member objects to his ruling. Under the 
proposed code the court closes—excludes the 
law officer—and votes on this legal question. 
The law officer cannot explain his ruling, de- 
fend it, or vote to sustain it. Although un- 
der A. W. 31 such a ruling by the present 
law member is also subject to objection at 
least he can defend his ruling against the 
argument of a member who may not be well 
versed in the law. I don't believe this change 
which makes the law member a mere figure- 
head is defensible. 


Mr. KEFAUVER. This change does 
not make him a mere figurehead. Gen- 
eral Green is wrong in saying that the 
law member cannot sustain his ruling. 

Mr, KEM. He cannot sustain it when 

an important decision is being made by 
the court. 
Mr. KEFAUVER. He certainly ex- 
plains his ruling to the members of the 
court. He can be as emphatic as he de- 
sires. Of course, he cannot go into se- 
cret sessions and press the matter fur- 
ther. 

Mr. KEM. How can he anticipate 
what course the argument and the dis- 
cussion by the court will take when they 
retire? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I believe the Sena- 
tor is talking about the facts of the case. 
Of course, if we are going to say that 
the position of the law member should 
prevail, that he ought to be able to retire 
with the board and argue with them in 
private, without what he says being on 
the record, in a closed session, we might 
as Well abolish the other members of the 
court. At present he has only one vote 
in any event, and it seems that the gen- 
eral view of the Keeffe Board, and of all 
the other boards, is that we would have 
at least a better decision on the facts of 
a case if he acted as in the nature of a 
judge, rather than as a member. 

Mr. KEM. Does not the Senator feel 
that the court is being deprived of the 
services of a law officer when the court 
most needs them? 

Mr. KEFAUVER, It depends on the 
concept. It may be that the judge 
should retire with the jury and discuss 
the case during the deliberations. Per- 
haps courts martial really need a judge 
to help them decide a case. But we have 
never operated on that basis in civilian 
courts. The pending proposal tries to 
place courts martial on more of a civil- 
ian basis. 

Mr. KEM. As General Green says, 
the analogy between the civilian court 
and the military court is more apparent 
than real. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I may say also 
that I have gone over the reports which 
have been filed relating to naval courts 
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martial, in which there is no law member. 
There has not been a law member even 
to instruct on the law, not to say argue 
with the members when they are reach- 
ing their decisions, and they have ac- 
complished justice just about as well 
as the Army and the Air Corps have 
under the present system. 

Mr. KEM. I do not know about that. 
I think that all during the last war 
the Members of Congress received about 
as many complaints about the character 
of justice rendered in the Navy as in 
the Army. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should like to 
say to the Senator from Missouri—and I 
think the Senator from Tennessee will 
support me—that we discusesd this 
matter at great length in the subcom- 
mittee hearings. We discussed it with 
Professor Morgan, and I believe our feel- 
ing was, after hearing both sides of the 
argument, that it would be very much 
more helpful, and in the end would 
be fairer to the defendant and fairer 
to the court, to have a lawyer member 
outside and not going in with the court. 
The court could always get the legal 
point of view restated by the lawyer 
member if it so desired, and have it 
placed on the record. It was felt that 
with the new court of appeals, composed 
of civilians, up at the top, it would be 
very much wiser and fairer to have 
the legal side of the differences of opin- 
ion all on the record, than to have the 
lawyer member saying things in private 
to the court when they were giving the 
matter their consideration. It was that 
balance of judgment, the weighing of 
both those things, which made me, as 
one member of the committee, feel that 
the committee’s report was correct. 

Mr. KEM. Is the Senator proceeding 
on the theory that the advice and counsel 
of the lawyer member would be unsound, 
or that he would overpower the judgment 
of the other members of the court? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. It is on the 
same ground on which the distinguished 
Senator and I have never been permitted 
to serve on a jury, the idea being, as I 
understand it, that a trained lawyer sit- 
ting on a jury is likely to influence the 
jury. He may have different points of 
view from the judge who directed the 
jury, and therefore it is wise to exclude 
him. If we are to accept the analogy of 
the civilian court, I agree that is entirely 
so, but if we are going to accept that 
analogy, we would by the same token 
have to find many faults with the pend- 
ing bill. I use that analogy in this in- 
stance because it was the thing which 
determined me as one member of the 
committee, and I think determined the 
judgment of the committee as a whole. 

Mr. KEM. Is not the Senator like the 
devil who quotes Scripture to his pur- 
pose? Is he not insisting on the analogy 
when it serves his purpose and disregard- 
ing it entirely when it does not? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, If the Senator 
from Massachusetts can quote Scripture 
for any purpose, at any time, he is very 
happy. 
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Mr, KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Missouri. 

Mr. KEM. Ido not like to bear on the 
point unduly, but it seems to me that the 
experience which the Army had during 
the period in which the law officer, as he 
is termed now—or “law member,” as it 
was in the other bill—was permitted to 
participate in the proceedings, was good. 
The testimony is that it was highly bene- 
ficial, and that it worked well in practice. 
Having tried that and found it good, I 
dislike to see the Congress abandon the 
principle and adopt something new and 
untried. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, there 
was controversy about this proposal. The 
committee did have some difficulty in 
reaching a decision. We hope the meth- 
od we propose will work better than did 
the old method. We believe the one 
particular advantage our proposal has 
over the procedure whereby the law offi- 
cer retires with the members of the court 
into executive session, is that whatever 
the law officer says will be on the record, 
so that the reviewing authorities may 
see what his attitude about the matter 
was and what he had to say about it. If 
the law officer retires into executive ses- 
sion with the members of the court, and 
talks back and forth with them, and 
votes with them, it is going to be very 
hard to have on the record his exact 
position, for purposes of the reviewing 
officers. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FREAR 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Tennessee yield to the Senator from 
Missouri? f 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. The official position of the 
Army before the Morgan committee was 
that the law officer should be permitted 
to participate in the deliberations. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. KEM. And the official position of 
the Navy was to the contrary? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Navy has never 
had either a law officer or a law member, 

Mr. KEM. And the position of the 
Navy was that the law officer should not 
participate in the deliberations. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I have been advised 
that the Navy and Air Force both voted 
for a law officer. 

Mr. KEM. The Navy’s position was 
that the law officer should not partici- 
pate in the deliberations after the court 
retired. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. d think the Navy’s 
position was that it did not want one in 
the first place. 

Mr. KEM. But the Navy voted for 
one, the Senator says. After having ac- 
cepted him, the Navy did not want him 
to participate. Is that correct? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Navy and the 
Air Force, as I have been advised, voted 
for the law officer concept. 

Mr. KEM. Was it the position of the 
Air Force that the law officer, or law 
member, whichever the Senator may 
choose to call him, should participate in 
the deliberations of the court? 
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Mr. KEFAUVER. I have been con- 


* sulting with some of the staff with re- 


spect to the position taken by the Army 
and the Navy and the Air Force in the 
matter. I think I made a misstatement 
a little while ago. My present informa- 
tion is that the Army and the Air Force 
wanted a law officer to retire with and 
vote with the court. 

Mr. KEM. Then the voting was 2 to1 
in the armed services, and yet the com- 
mittee has accepted and adopted the view 
of the minority? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The vote was really 
2 to 2, because the chairman of the com- 
mittee voted with the Navy. 

Mr. KEM. The committee did not give 
him the same weight as it did to the large 
number of officers in one of the branches 
of the armed services, did it? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Anyway, the serv- 
ices did stand 2 to 1. 

Mr. KEM. Would it not be sounder 
for the Congress to adopt the view of 
the majority rather than the minority in 
this important matter? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I will say to the 
Senator from Missouri that this is a 


compromise between the concept, on the. 


one side, of the Navy, which had no law 
member at all, and that of the Army and 


Air Force, on the other side, which have. 


a law member. So the compromise pro- 
vides a law officer for each of the services, 

Mr. KEM. Is it not true that the 
Army and the Air Force both had had 
experience with the law member and 
knew what that procedure was like, and 
to what use the law member could be 


put, and they liked that procedure and 


wanted to continueit? The Navy did not 
know any thing about it and objected to 
that about which they knew nothing. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Navy had had 
experience without the law officer, and 
they thought they had gotten along very 
well on that basis, 

Mr. KEM. The mere fact that the 
committee was sitting shows that the 
Navy had not gotten along too well. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. Fresident, 
will the Senator yield to me at that 
point? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should like to 
make a comment in connection with the 
question asked by the Senator from Mis- 
souri, and I hope it may be helpful. 
There were only two instances in the 
whole report, as I understand, where the 
services were not in unanimous agree- 
ment. In those two instances Secretary 
Forrestal made the decision. He made 
the decision after hearing both sides, and 
after listening to Professor Morgan. He 
made the decision in the way it came to 
the committee. The committee went 
through the same process again, dis- 
cussed the question, and after having 
listened to the discussion and after hav- 
ing listened to the recommendations 
made by Professor Morgan, came to the 
same conclusion Mr. Forrestal had 
reached. That is my memory and my 
understanding regarding how we reached 
the decision. We did not reach it on the 
basis of the minority presentation. We 
reached it on the decision made by Sec- 
retary Forrestal, when there was a dif- 
ference of opinion between the services, 
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Mr. KEM. Of course, Secretary For- 
restal had recently retired from the 
position of Secretary of the Navy and 
was in the corner of the Navy, so to 
speak. He had had no more experience 
with the law member than the other 
representatives of the Navy. On the 
other hand, the representatives of the 
Army and the Air Force had seen the 
procedure in operation for something 
like a year. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I may say also to 
the Senator that the old Military Affairs 
Committee of the House had some time 
back recommended the law officer con- 
cept. That committee at that time had 
jurisdiction over the Army and the Air 
Force only. Anyway, the problem was 
one of the difficult problems with which 
the committee had to deal, and thespro- 
vision in the bill represents the com- 
promise arrived at. 

Article 27 contains one of the most 
important safeguards provided in the 
bill. This is the requirement that both 
the trial counsel and the defense counsel 
in a general court martial case shall be 
lawyers. It is in line with the recom- 
mendations of the Keeffe Board and of 
the House Committee on Military Af- 
fairs and is a provision that has been 
strongly supported by the bar associa- 
tions and favored in a poll of the mem- 
bers of the Judge Advocates Association. 
It was unanimously recommended by 
the Morgan committee. 

The existing Navy law has no provision 
with respect to the qualifications of coun- 
sel and naval courts and boards, or reg- 
ulations which govern the procedures 
before naval courts martial. It merely 
provides that the accused has a right to 
counsel. The Articles of War, as amend- 
ed by the Kem amendment of 1948, pro- 
vide that lawyers must act for the prose- 
cution and the defense, but this 
requirement is binding only if lawyers 
are available. It has been held that the 
determination of the availability of the 
lawyers is a matter entirely within the 
discretion of the convening authority, a 
discretion which can be and has been 
abused. 

This committee is strongly of the opin- 
ion that absolute requirement that legal- 
ly trained counsel conduct the prosecu- 
tion and defense is one of the strongest 
and, at the same time, most practical and 
workable guaranties that trials will be 
conducted in accordance with due proc- 
ess of law. 

Part VI contains the provisions gov- 
erning pretrial procedure, and, in the 
main, the articles in this part follow 
present Army practice as prescribed in 
the Kem amendment of 1948. Article 31, 
as amended by the committee, fully 
guarantees the privilege against self-in- 
crimination and contains a provision re- 
quiring that an accused must be informed 
of this privilege before he is interrogated. 
Article 32 provides for an impartial in- 
vestigation of charges before trial by 
general court martial is ordered. The 
accused has a right to be present at this 
investigation, to be represented by 
counsel, to crosc-examine witnesses 
against him, to have witnesses ques- 
tioned in his behalf, and to present any- 
thing he may desire in his own behalf. 
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This investigation has elements of both 
an indictment and a discovery proceed- 
ing. The formal collection and presen- 
tation of evidence serves as a basis for 
determining whether a general court 
martial should be ordered and thus pre- 
vents frivolous or unfounded charges 
from going to trial. At the same time, it 
gives the accused a more complete 
knowledge of the nature of the case 
against him, enabling him better to pre- 
pare his defense. Incidentally more 
protection is given to an accused in a 
court martial investigation than is given 
to a civilian in a grand jury investiga- 
tion, because a civilian cannot be pres- 
ent when a grand jury deliberates and 
votes. 

Part VII, articles 36-54, covers trial 
procedure and follows closely the pres- 
ent Army and Navy practices. A good 
many of the provisions, however, now 
make uniform a number of minor dif- 
ferences which have heretofore existed. 
Article 37 continues the provision passed 
by the Congress in 1948 prohibiting un- 
lawful influence on the actions of court 
martial. The committee believed it most 
desirable to continue this salutary pro- 
hibition, which will do much to eliminate 
so-called command control. 

Reverting again for a minute to the 
question of command control, it is be- 
lieved that article 37, which was brought 
in by the Kem amendment, coupled with 
article 98, will be a most effective weapon 
against any interference with the inde- 
pendence of the court by a commander. 
Not only is a commander prohibited from 
admonishing or reprimanding a court 
or its members under the provisions of 
article 37, but it becomes a court martial 
offense for him to do so under article 98. 

Article 41, which provides one peremp- 
tory challenge of members of general and 
special courts, follows present Army 
practice, but changes Navy practice, 
which heretofore had no provision for 
peremptory challenges. I will say to the 
distinguished Senator from Missouri that 
the Army won over the Navy on this 
change. 

Another example of uniformity is 
found in article 51, which covers the 
question of voting and rulings. As set 
out by the provisions of the article, the 
law officer now becomes more nearly an 
impartial judge in the manner of civilian 
courts. In addition to ruling on inter- 
locutory questions of law during the 
course of the trial, the law officer is now 
required to instruct the court, on the rec- 
ord, before it retires as to the elements 
of the offense and to charge the court on 
presumption of innocence, reasonable 
doubt, and burden of proof. In article 
52, you will notice that the number of 
votes required for both conviction and 
sentence have been made uniform for all 
the services. 

Article 44 deals with former jeopardy, 

The distinguished Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. McCarran] wrote the commit- 
tee a lengthy letter in which he made a 
great Many suggestions. Some of his sug- 
gestions dealt with this subject, and 
many of them were adopted by the com- 
mittee. The committee heard consider- 
able objection to the jeopardy rules as 
they exist in the services today and has 
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amended them in line with the recom- 
mendations of the Senator from Nevada. 

This has been done in such a way as 
not to interfere with the highly desirable 
system of automatic review under which 
every court-martial case is reviewed for 
error by higher authority whether or not 
the accused requests it. Article 44, as 
amended, not only protects a person from 
being tricd twice for the same offense, 
but also makes it clear that a case which 


is terminated by the prosecution for- 


failure of available evidence or witnesses 
shall be a complete trial in the jeopardy 
sense. In other words, in a court-martial 
proceeding, if the trial is merely called 
off or delayed because the prosecution 
believes it does not have sufficient wit- 
nesses and wants an adjournment in or- 
der to obtain additional witnesses, 
another trial would constitute double 
jeopardy. If the trial is called off be- 
cause of imperious necessity—for ex- 
ample, because of the advance of the 
enemy or because of bombardment—to 
continue with the trial would not con- 
stitute double jeopardy. I believe the 
doctrine of imperious necessity under 
another name is recognized in civilian- 
court practice. 

Part VIII, articles 55 to 58, deals with 
sentences and has nothing new in it ex- 
cept an authorization to the respective 
Secretaries to make regulations for 
carrying into execution any sentence of 
confinement in any correctional or penal 
institution under the control of the 
United States. This was drafted after 
consultation with the correctional 
branches to the services and its purpose 
is to make available more adequate fa- 
cilities for rehabilitation of offenders. 

Part IX, articles 59 to 76, provides for 
the appellate review of court-martial 
cases. It makes a number of innovations 
in which I am sure you will be interested. 
The present procedures of the Army and 
Navy differ widely. The chart in the 
center shows the Army procedure. The 
one in the rear shows the Navy proce- 
dure of appeal review, and the chart on 
the right shows the procedure provided 
for in the Uniform Code for all the serv- 
ices. It will be seen that the proposed 
procedure is very much simpler than the 
more complex ones now followed by the 
Army and by the Navy. 

The Army system particularly is ex- 
ceedingly complex. To the review by the 
convening authority and the Board of 
Review, further review was added in 1948 
by Congress by a judicial counsel, com- 
posed of three general officers. The 
course of review for several types of cases 
is painstakingly spelled out in the Ar- 
ticles of War by reference to and in con- 
junction with the respective functions of 
approving and confirming authorities, 
and is difficult for the nonexpert to dia- 
gram or understand. The Navy system 
of review, on the other hand, is far more 
informa] and, in the main, rests ultimate- 
ly with the Secretary of the Navy. It 
provides a review by the convening au- 
thority, a review in the office of the Judge 
Advocate General and an additional re- 
view on sentence by the Bureau of Per- 
sonnel and by a Sentence Review Board. 
The action of all these agencies, however, 
is advisory only. The Morgan committee 
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felt obliged to devise a system that would 


be useful and practical for all services, 
and would be consonant with the plan of 
unification. 

In essence, the appellate review pro- 
posed in the Uniform Code is as fol- 
lows: There is an initial review by the 
convening authority covering law, facts, 
credibility of witnesses, and a review of 
the sentence. In this respect, it is in all 
essentials the same as the first review 
provided at the present time by both the 
Army and the Navy. Insofar as the 
convening authority has affirmed a find- 
ing or sentence against the accused, a 
review is provided by a Board of Review 
in the office of the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral of the Department of which accused 
is a member. This Board of Review is 
a counterpart cf the present Board of 
Review of the Army. As the amendment 
of 1948 provides, it reviews the record of 
the trial for law, facts, and sentence. To 
this extent, the Navy system is changed. 
Following this review, there is a review 
for errors of law by a single Court of 
Military Appeals composed of three ci- 
vilians. It is apparent that such a tri- 
bunal is necessary to insure uniformity 
of interpretation and administration 
throughout the armed services. More- 
over, it is consistent with the principle 
of civilian control of the armed forces 
that a court of final appeal on the law 
should be composed of civilians. 

The result of this pattern for an ap- 
pellate system will be that the appellate 
procedure will be strengthened by a 
greater centralization of authority in 
tribunals, rather than in individuals as 
at present. This appellate system also 
has the virtue of being less complex than 
the present systems and should result in 
greater protection for an accused. In 
general, it is patterned after the appellate 
system of the Federal courts, with the 
Court of Military Appeals closely follow- 
ing the procedures of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

While some differences of opinion were 
expressed by the witnesses on the merits 
of the Court of Military Appeals, the pre- 
ponderance of opinion was favorable, 
Several individuals and some of the re- 
serve associations criticized the court as 
too civilian in nature and as accomplish- 
ing an unnecessary amount of unifica- 
tion. There was also a difference of opin- 
ion between the services themselves, with 
the Department of the Army registering 
a dissent to this type of court. On the 
other hand, the Navy, the Air Force, 
Professor Morgan, the bar associations, 
the AMVETS, the American Veterans 
Committee and a number of other wit- 
nesses strongly favor such a supreme 
civilian court of military law. The posi- 
tion of the proponents of this court is 
that it is necessary if the substantive and 
procedural law of the Uniform Code— 
which applies to all persons in the serv- 
ices—is to be uniformly interpreted. In 
addition, they see a need for a final au- 
thority on the law and feel that the pres- 
ent system—whereby the Secretaries of 
the Departments or the President are 
called upon to decide questions of law— 
is completely inadequate. In addition, 
they believe that a court of this charac- 
ter, with the prestige of a United States 
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Court of Appeals, will do a great deal to 
insure public confidence in the fairness 
of military justice. The House commit- 
tee and our committee feel that a court of 
this character will result in major im- 
provements in the trial of courts martial. 

As originally drafted, the judges of 
this court were to be appointed by the 
President, after confirmation by the 
Senate for life. Our committee carefully 
considered this provision and felt that, 
since the court represents a new concept 
in military law, it was advisable to pro- 
vide the appointment of the judges for 
a term of years, rather than for life. 
Accordingly, our committee amended the 
provisions relating to tenure and has 
made them similar to the Tax Court of 
the United States and some of the Terri- 
torial courts. 

Part IX also provides in article 70 for 
appellate counsel to assure that the 
parties will be adequately represented 
before the boards of review and the 
Court of Military Appeals. These coun- 
sel are to be appointed by the Judge 
Advocate Generals with provision for the 
accused to have his own counsel. Arti- 
cle 72 provides for a hearing before the 
suspension of a serious sentence can be 
vacated. Both of these articles are new. 

Part X covers punitive articles. In 
the main, the present punitive articles of 
the Articles of War and the Articles for 
the Government of the Navy are re- 
tained. There are, however, several in- 
teresting features of the proposed 
punitive articles. In the first place, 
there are set forth some general provi- 
sions normally found in modern penal 
laws and not heretofore contained in 
the, Articles of War or the Articles for 
the Government of the Navy. These 
cover the definitions of a “principal,” 
“an accessory after the fact,” “attempts 
to commit crimes,” “conspiracies,” and 
“solicitations.” You will notice as you 
study them that the punitive articles 
consolidate a number of offenses, in the 
same fashion as many other provisions 
are consolidated in the code. An ex- 
ample of this is the crime of desertion, 
which is now contained in article 85. 
The same material was heretofore found 
in Articles of War 28 and 58 and in Arti- 
cles for the Government of the Navy 
10, 4—paragraph 6—and 8—paragraph 
21, 


In addition, several offenses which 
were previously punishable under the 
general article are specifically set forth. 
One of them is designated as “missing 
movement,” which is contained in arti- 
cle 87. This is an aggravated type of 
absence without leave and is designed 
to meet conditions encountered in 
World War II. The experience of World 
War II indicates that a large number of 
military personnel who were legitimately 
on leave or who left without permission 
returned after their unit or ship had 
moved or sailed. This misconduct caused 
so much trouble that it was felt necessary 
to make it a subject of a specific article. 
Article 105, entitled “Misconduct as 
Prisoner,” is also new and provides for 
punishment of anyone subject to the 
code, who while in the hands of the 
enemy in time of war either for the 
purpose of securing favorable treatment 
for himself or while in a position of 
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authority, mistreats others who are con- 
fined with him. You will recall that a 
number of instances of this type came to 
light after the war. They justify the en- 
actment of this specific offense. 

The last part, namely part XI, con- 
tains a number of miscellaneous articles 
such as those regulating the procedures 
before courts of inquiry, those providing 
for authority to administer oaths, and 
for complaints against superiors, and 
for redress for damage done to private 
property by members of the armed forces. 

As I have already indicated, the re- 
maining sections of the bill relate to mili- 
tary justice but are not appropriately 
part of the Uniform Code. I would like 
to comment particularly on two of them, 
the first is section 12, which provides for 
a petition to the Judge Advocate 
General for review of court-martial 
cases involving offenses committed dur- 
ing World War II. The Kem amendment 
of 1948 contained a similar provision 
but it was applicable to the Army and 
Air Force only. This section extends 
the right to such review to members 
of all the services. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. I should like to ask the 
Senator whether his committee has made 
a study of the business which would come 
before the Court of Military Appeals 
which is established by the bill, as pro- 
vided at page 161. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes, the committee 
has considered that problem and has 
made some study of it. 

Mr. KEM. In the course of a normal 
year in time of peace, how many cases 
would the court have to consider? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Cases will go to the 
Court of Military Appeals if the accused 
petitions to have the court consider his 
case or if cases are sent to the court by 
the Judge Advocate General. 

When cases go to the Court of Military 
Appeals, they will do so only on questions 
of law, in other words, the situation will 
be analogous to that under the principle 
of a petition of certiorari to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

The greatest number of the cases of 
course would be settled and disposed of 
before they ever reached the Court of 
Military Appeals; cases would go to that 
court only on matters of law or of mili- 
tary jurisdiction. 

Mr. KEM. I understand that. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Considering the 
number of courts martial, the witnesses 
who testified before our committee, the 
Morgan committee, and the House com- 
mittee, including those representing the 
three armed services, as I understand, 
were of the opinion that this court would 
be sufficient to handle the cases which 
would come before it. 

Mr. KEM. I had no doubt that it 
would be sufficient; but my question was 
predicated on whether the court would 
have enough to do to keep its members 
busy, whether the bill would give the 
court jurisdiction sufficiently broad to 
keep three men busy throughout the 
year, in time of peace. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I may say that was 
one of the questions which arose and 
which caused the Senate committee to 
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recommend that the terms of the three 
judges be not for life, but for a cer- 
tain number of years, the idea being that 
after a certain amount of experience we 
would know fairly well whether there 
should be additional judges or fewer 
judges. ö 

But the general feeling was that there 
would be sufficient work, or perhaps a 
little more than sufficient, for them to 
do, to keep them very busy; that probably 
2,000 or 3,000 cases a year would come 
to them. 

Mr. KEM. Of course, there is no way 
to estimate the number of writs of cer- 
tiorari which would be granted. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. There is no way to 
determine that now. It would be the 
privilege of an accused to apply for one. 
I suppose that if the court wished to take 
on more work, it could grant more writs 
of certiorari. 

But we have no present way of de- 
termining how much work the court will 
have to do; I suppose the only way we 
can tell will be by experience, 

Mr. President, one very worth-while 
section of the proposed code is that 
which requires the Court of Military Ap- 
peals to make to the Congress an annual 
report in which it will state the number 
of cases it has tried, the disposition of 
the cases, and its recommendations for 
improvement of the system. At the 
present time Congress does not receive 
annual recommendations or reports 
about military justice. 

A second part of the bill relating to 
military justice, on which I should like 
to comment at this point, is section 13, 
which is related to the issue of whether 
or not officers in the legal branch of an 
armed force should be on a separate pro- 
motion list, or, to put it another way, 
whether a Judge Advocate General’s 
corps should be created in each of the 
services. Such a corps was created in 
the Army by the Kem amendment. The 
bill before us maintains the status quo, 
which means that there will continue to 
be no such corps in the Navy or Air Force. 

Members of the House who have been 
strong supporters of the corps idea have 
agreed that its operation in the Army 
should be tested further before creating 
a corps for each of the other services. At 
the same time, they feel that the bill 
should contain more specific require- 
ments with respect to the legal qualifica- 
tions of the Judge Advocate General. 
These requirements are incorporated in 
section 13 of the bill. 

Our committee agrees that the opera- 
tion of the corps in the Army should be 
evaluated over some further period, to 
determine whether or not it serves its 
purpose. I believe the corps has now 
been in operation since February 1, 1949. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at this point for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. Do I correctly understand 
that the bill provides for a separate 
Judge Advocate General's corps for the 
Army, but not for the Air Force or for 
the Navy? Am I correct in my under- 
standing as to that? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The bill leaves the 
corps for the Army as is provided by the 
Senator’s amendment of 1948. 
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Mr. KEM. The bill does not provide 
a similar corps for the Air Force or the 
Navy, does it? 

Mr. KEFAUVER, It does not. 

Mr. KEM. What is the justification 
for having a separate Judge Advocate 
General corps for the Army, but not for 
the other branches of the Military Estab- 
lishment? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. It was established 
separately at the time of enactment of 
the Senator’s amendment. The amend- 
ment did not apply to the Navy or to the 
Air Force. The Navy has never wished 
to have a separate corps, and my infor- 
mation is that the Air Corps does not 
wish to have a separate corps. I think 
there is something about their operation 
which would make a separate corps less 
suitable for them than it is for the Army; 
at least, that is the way the other two 
services feel about the matter. 

Mr. KEM. I may say to the Senator 
that it was intended that the amendment 
apply both to the Army and to the Air 
Force. I think the discussion on the 
floor at the time will show that the Mem- 
bers of the Senate, at least, understood 
that was the purpose and intention re- 
garding the legislation then proposed. 

But my question of the Senator is this: 
If a separate Judge Advocate General’s 
corps is sound as an institution for the 
Army, why is not equally sound for the 
Air Force and for the Navy? On the 
other hand, if it is not sound for them, 
why should we go to the trouble and ex- 
pense of establishing one in the Army? 

Mr, KEFAUVER. That is what we 
wish to find out; we wish to ascertain 
how it will work and whether it will meet 
all the expectations of the Senator or of 
some of those in the Army. It has been 
in effect in the Army only 1 year from 
yesterday, I believe. After a trial of it 
and after the passage of this unification 
bill, after we see how it works, if it works 
very satisfactorily, perhaps the Air Corps 
and the Navy will later wish to have a 
similar corps for themselves, and the 
Congress will give it to them. 

Mr. KEM. Iam surprised to hear the 
Senator say that, because I thought the 
justification for the unification bill was 
that there would be actual unification of 
the armed forces, and I thought that 
this bill is being presented to us as a uni- 
fied code of military justice. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Actually, I think 
the matter of a separate corps should be 
handled as an amendment to the Na- 
tional Defense Act. That matter does 
not have much to do with military jus- 
tice. I believe that the bill creating a 
Separate corps for the Army was an 
amendment to the National Defense Act. 

Mr. KEM. It was an amendment to 
the Selective Service law. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. But the amendment 
stated that the National Defense Act 
should be amended so as to make that 
provision. 

Mr. KEM. There is no reason why it 
could not be done in this bill, however. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes; it could be 
done in that way. But, properly, it 
should come up when the National De- 
fense Act is being considered for amend- 
ment, because it would amend that act, 
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although it was offered to the selective 
service law. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Am I correct, I 
ask the Senator from Tennessee, when I 
say to the Senator from Missouri, that, 
particularly in the case of the Navy, the 
reasons the committee had for not ex- 
tending this corps to the Navy were very 
practical ones, namely, that the Navy 
pointed out that a separate legal force 
would upset their whole arrangements 
and procedure with respect to officers, 
not only on shipboard, where, of course, 
general courts martial do not often oc- 
cur, but also in their various land instal- 
lations, which are generally very far 
apart. In such case the legal officer 
would have little work of this sort to do; 
and in order to utilize his services suffi- 
ciently he would have to be assigned oth- 
er work, and so would any assistants he 
might have. In fact, if there were to be 
a legal officer for this purpose at such 
points, there would not be sufficient work 
for him and for his assistants to do to 
justify the establishment of a separate 
force. 

In my opinion that is the reason why 
a separate corps should not be estab- 
lished in the Navy, although it is estab- 
lished in the Army. I believe we should 
wait to see how it will work in the Army. 
I ask the Senator whether that was the 
testimony? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes; that was the 
testimony—in short, to wait to see how 
it will work. 

I may also say to the Senator from 
Missouri that Public Law 759, the Kem 
amendment, at page 64, section 247, cre- 
ates a separate corps. Section 8 of the 
National Defense Act, as amended, was 
amended in that way, and the corps was 
created. So actually this matter should 
come up in the consideration of an 
amendment to the National Defense Act; 
and Iam sure that, after experience with 
this provision of the pending bill, it will. 

Mr. KEM. I should like to ask the 
Senator whether the reasoning of the 
Senator from Massachusetts as to the 
Navy would apply to the Air Force? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That was the posi- 
tion of the Air Force. They have fewer 
members, who are here and there, and 
not stationed so permanently as are 
Army forces. So they thought the con- 
ditions applicable to the Navy would ap- 
ply to the Air Force. As I said before, 
our committee agreed that the operation 
of the corps in the Army should be evalu- 
ated over a further period to determine 
whether or not if serves its purpose. 
That purpose is to assure to legal officers 
and judge advocates an independence 
which will encourage a fair and objec- 
tive exercise of their judicial functions. 
Whether, as a practical matter, an inde- 
pendent promotion list does this, or is 
the way to do it, is very much open to 
question. Much more important may be 
the provisions I have already mentioned 
which allow judge advocates in the chain 
of command to communicate directly 
with one another and which put the con- 
trol of the assignment of staff judge ad- 
vocates and legal officers in the hands of 
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the Judge Advocate General. For these 
reasons our committee feels that consid- 
eration of the corps question—a question 
which is one of internal organization and 
relates to the National Defense Act 
rather than to the Uniform Code of 
Military Justice—should be postponed. 
Such a postponement will give Congress 
the benefit of the views of the judges of 
the Court of Military Appeals in the an- 
nual report prescribed in article 67. 

As I have said before, we feel that a 
conscientious effort has been made by a 
large group of people who have worked a 
long time on this whole subject, and, 
though necessarily not perfect, the code 
has a large number of advantages to 
recommend it. It makes uniform the 
application of one law, substantive and 
procedural, to all persons serving in the 
armed services, and this, in itself, is a 
tremendous improvement over the pres- 
ent diverse systems in operation, In ad- 
dition, it provides a large number of 
added protections, and meets, to a large 
extent, the criticisms that have been lev- 
eled against military justice over the 
years. It is a code that is drafted in 
modern legislative language, arranged in 
an orderly sequence, and should be far 
more understandable to laymen and to 
civilian lawyers, as well as to men learned 
in military law than the present statutes 
in this field. 

On behalf of the Senate Committee on 
Armed Services, I strongly urge favorable 
action by the Senate on this bill. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tennessee yield for a fur- 
thur question? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes; I yield to the 
Senator. : 

Mr. KEM. I should like to invite the 
Senator’s attention to page 202 of the 
bill, and particularly to the section head- 
ed “Commanders’ duties of example and 
correction,” which reads, in part, as 
follows: 

All commanding officers and others in au- 
thority in the naval service are required to 
show in themselves a good example of virtue, 
honor, patriotism, and subordination; to be 
vigilant in inspecting the conduct of all per- 
sons who are placed under their command; 
to guard against and suppress all dissolute 
and immoral practices, and to correct, ac- 
cording to the laws and regulations of the 
Navy, all persons who are guilty of them. 


Why is not that provision made appli- 
cable to the other branches of the armed 
services? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I may say to the 
distinguished Senator that this provision, 
or substantially this, has been in the 
Articles of War and in the Articles for 
the Government of the Navy for a long 
time. 

Mr. KEM. We are here dealing with 
unification, are we not? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Navy wanted 
to keep it. The Navy did not want it in 
the code, and the Army and the Air 
Force did not want it in the code, so 
it was put in as a general statutory 
provision. 

Mr. KEM. Are we to take it that, 
generally speaking, those duties are to 
be placed on the Navy, because the com- 
manding officers and others in authority 
in the other branches of the armed serv- 
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ices are not so well qualified “to show in 
themselves a good example of virtue, 
honor, patriotism, and subordination,” 
and so they are not required “to be vigi- 
lant in inspecting the conduct of all 
persons who are placed under their com- 
mand”? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Army and the 
Air Force did not feel they needed stat- 
utory provisions requiring them to do 
their duty, but the Navy had an addi- 
tional and supplemental interest in the 
provision, and it is very anxious to 
keep it. It is separate and distinct from 
the code, and we thought it would do 
no harm. The Navy wanted it, and we 
put it in the back of the bill. It is not 
in the code. It is the code we try to 
make uniform. 

Mr. KEM. Does it have any purpose 
in a unification law, a law that purports 
to apply uniformly throughout the 
armed services? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I may say to the 
distinguished Senator, it is not in the 
code. The code ends on page 200. This 
is a separate statutory provision in the 
back of the bill. The Navy has a senti- 
mental interest in the provision that the 
others do not share. That is the situa- 
tion. 

Mr. KEM. It is a part of the same 
bill, is it not? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes; but it is the 
code that we are trying to make uni- 
form. 

5 Mr. KEM. Is it a part of the same 
i11? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes; it is part of 
ue same bill, but it is not in the Uniform 
Code. 

Mr. KEM. Where does the Senator 
find in the bill anything indicating that 
the code ends before this provision is 
reached? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The articles of the 
code continue to the middle of page 200. 

Mr. KEM. Where is the provision 
that indicates that to be so? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. If the Senator will 
turn to page 104, beginning in line 13, 
he will note the following: 

That a Uniform Code of Military Justice 
for the government of the armed forces of 
the United States, unifying, consolidating, 
revising, and codifying the Articles of War, 
the Articles for the Government of the Navy, 
and the disciplinary laws of the Coast Guard, 
is hereby enacted as follows, and the articles 
in this section may be cited as “Uniform 
Code of Military Justice, article —.“ 


That is section 1. What the Senator 
was reading is section 7 (c) of the bill, 
but that is not the code. 

Mr. KEM. I did not understand the 
Senator’s reference to the language 
which indicates the exclusion from the 
code of the part to which I referred. If 
the Senator will direct my attention to 
that language, I shall appreciate it. 

Mr. KEFAUVER., The particular lan- 
guage is that, beginning on page 104, in 
lines 17 and 18, “and the articles in this 
section may be cited as ‘Uniform Code of 
Military Justice, article * * +,” Itis 
section 1, and is followed by part 1, gen- 
eral provisions. 

Mr. KEM. The articles in this section? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes. Then section 
2 begins on page 200; so from 104 to the 
middle of page 200-—— 
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Mr. KEM. Where does section 1 be- 
gin? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Section 1 begins on 
page 104, line 13, of the bill, as proposed 
by the committee to be amended. The 
Senator will note that the House text 
is all stricken out down to line 13, 
page 104, 

Mr. KEM. The bill is entitled “An act 
to unify, consolidate, revise, and codify 
the Articles of War, the Articles for the 
Government of the Navy, and the dis- 
ciplinary laws of the Coast Guard, and 
to enact and establish a Uniform Code of 
Military Justice.” It does not say any- 
thing there about requirements of at- 
tendance on church or of proper 
subordination in the Navy. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. If the Senator will permit 
me to complete my question, I shall 
appreciate it very much, 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, I beg the Sena- 
tor’s pardon, 

Mr. KEM. It seems to me, if the Sena- 
tor’s position is that the bill covers more 
than a uniform code, the title should be 
amended. It is misleading. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The code is con- 
tained in section 1, following which cer- 
tain statutory provisions are proposed to 
be enacted. 

Mr. KEM. Should not the title be 
amended to show the inclusion of cer- 
tain salutary admonitions to the Navy? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The title is rather 
broad, I think. 

Mr. KEM. The title is, “An act to 
unify, consolidate, revise, and codify the 
Articles of War, the Articles for the Gov. 
ernment of the Navy, and the discipli- 
nary laws of the Coast Guard, and to 
enact and establish a Uniform Code of 
Military Justice.” Certainly no person 
reading it would get the idea that addi- 
tional enactments with reference to the 
Navy were to be incorporated in the bill. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Who has the floor? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I have the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Tennessee has the floor, 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
my answer to the Senator from Missouri 
would be that this bill is written as every 
other bill is written. In almost every 
bill the first section immediately follows 
the title, and it is called section 1. In 
this bill section 1 begins on line 13, page 
104, and provides: 

That a Uniform Code of Miiltary Justice 
for the government of the armed forces of 
the United States, unifying, consolidating, 
revising, and codifying the Articles of War, 
the Articles for the Government of the Navy, 
and the disciplinary laws of the Coast Guard, 
is hereby enacted as follows— 


And so forth. Then we come to sec- 
tion 2, on page 200. Section 2 is a sort of 
catch-all. For instance, it is not neces- 
sary in the case of the Army, to take care 
of things that happen on the high seas. 
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In the Navy the captain of a ship has 
always been supreme. He must be su- 
preme. Therefore his conduct must be 
good. It seems to me that is a situation 
which applies particularly to the Navy. 
So the provision referred to by the Sena- 
tor from Missouri is not a part of the 
code, for the technical reason that it is in 
section 2, and is not in section 1. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, the ques- 
tion I want to ask the Senator from Ten- 
nessee is this: If we are going to lay 
down requirements as to virtue, honor, 
patriotism; subordination, dissolute and 
immoral practices, and so forth, why have 
we singled out the Navy? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. One reason is that 
they have asked for it, and the other 
services have not. There are some things 
applying to the Navy which are a little 
different from things which apply to 
the Army and the Air Corps, and they 
are not a part of the code. This bill is 
an effort to get all these matters together 
in the same bill. 

Mr, HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Tennessee if it is cor- 
rect to say for the record that there is 
nothing in this bill which is applicable 
to the National Guard of the several 
States? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. There is not, unless 
members of the National Guard are on 
Federal service. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does the Senator 
mean by his answer to state that the 
National Guard and no components of 
personnel thereof would be affected by 
or subject to any of the provisions of this 
bill until and unless they have been ac- 
tually federalized? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Until they have been 
actually called or ordered to duty or 
training by the Federal Government. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That provision is 
found on page 107 of the bill. I thank the 
Senator from Florida for asking the ques- 
tions. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I ad- 
vised the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KeEravuver] earlier in the day that I would, 
at an early time, during the considera- 
tion of House bill 4080, move that the 
bill be referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. The hour is too late, it seems 
to me, to present that motion at this 
time. I should not care to suggest the 
absence of a quorum now. Hence, I shall 
defer making the motion until the Sen- 
ate reconvenes tomorrow. I shall, how- 
ever, after the Senate reconvenes to- 
morrow, and at the earliest opportunity, 
move that the bill be referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary for consider- 
ation by that committee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. If the Senator’s 
motion is not to be made tonight, I won- 
der if the exchange of correspondence 
between the Senator from Nevada and 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. TYD- 
Nos], the chairman of the Armed Sery- 
ices Committee, can be inserted in the 
Recor at this time. It might be of some 
enlightenment to the Members of the 
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Senate. Will the Senator from Nevada 
place that correspondence in the RECORD, 
or would he object if I should do so? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I have here a copy 
of my letter, as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, addressed to the 
Senator from Maryland (Mr, Typrncs] 
on July 1, 1949. I do not have at hand 
the reply of the Senator from Maryland, 
but that can-be furnished. I have also 
a copy of my letter of July 19, addressed 
to the Senator from Maryland on the 
same subject. If the Senator from Ten- 
nessee has the letter in reply to that, the 
correspondence can go into the RECORD 
so that it may become a part of the REC- 
orp at this time in connection with my 
motion to refer the bill to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, if that is satisfactory 
to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes; it is satisfac- 
tory to me, There will be included in 
the Recorp first, the Senator’s original 
letter of July 1, the response to that let- 
ter dated July 13, and the reply of the 
Senator from Nevada dated July 19. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to including in the Recorp the 
correspondence referred to? 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
July 1, 1949. 
Hon. MILLARD E. TYDINGS, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR: H. R. 4080, the so-called 
code of military justice, was reported to the 
Senate from the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices on June 10, 1949. 

In many of its provisions this bill deals 
with matters which I believe to be properly 
within the jurisdiction of the Committee on 
the Judiciary; therefore, I believe it to be 
my duty to attempt to enforce what I con- 
sider to be the jurisdiction of the committee 
of which I have the honor to be the chair- 
man. Therefore, I intend to move that the 
bill, H. R. 4080, be taken from the Senate 
Calendar and referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

I hope you may feel it will not be neces- 
sary to oppose my motion, for I should like 
to have your cooperation in this matter. 

I do not wish to burden you now with a 
detailed discussion of this question, but let 
me cite some of the more compelling in- 
stances of provisions in the bill which I feel 
should have the scrutiny of the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Article 2 of the proposed new code of mili- 
tary justice makes it clear that those to whom 
the code applies (in addition to regular and 
volunteer personnel) include: 

“(1) * * all inductees from the time 
of their actual induction into the armed 
forces of the United States, and all other 
persons lawfully called or ordered into, or to 
duty in or for training in, the armed forces, 
from the dates they are required by the terms 
of the call or order to obey the same; * * + 
(2) Reserve personnel while they are on in- 
active duty training authorized by written 
orders which are voluntarily accepted by 
them, which orders specify that they are 
subject to this code; * * è (10) in time 
of war, all persons serving with or accom- 
panying an armed force in the field; (11) 
subject to the provisions of any treaty or 
agreement to which the United States is or 
may be a party or to any accepted rule of 
international law, all persons serving with, 
employed by, or accompanying the armed 
forces without the continental limits of the 
United States and the following Territories: 
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That part of Alaska * , the Canal 
Zone, the main group of the Hawaiian Is- 
lands, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands.” 

The above provisions greatly broaden the 
scope of authority and jurisdiction of mili- 
tary courts. In fact, those civilians who 
would thus be brought within the jurisdic- 
tion of military justice appear to include 
Mr. McCloy and all personnel of the Allied 
military government, as well as, no one 
knows how many, persons in Hawaii, since 
article 5 provides that this code shall be ap- 
plicable in all places. 

Article 3 of the proposed code lays the ju- 
risdiction to try former personnel for offenses 
committted while subject to the code, if 
they cannot be tried in the United States 
courts and if the sentence could be 5 years 
or more. 

This provision, like the provision above 
referred to, is extremely important when it 
is realized the code does not provide for 
bond, arraignment, or any of the usual rights 
accorded to even the worst type of civilian 
defendant. 

Article 76 of the proposed code seeks to 
make the administrative action taken final 
and binding upon all departments, courts, 
agencies, and officers of the United States. 

This seems to me an extremely dangerous 
provision and subject to serious question on 
constitutional grounds. It is questionable 
whether an act of Congress could thus rob 
the Supreme Court of appellate jurisdiction. 
I do not believe all civilian courts should be 
closed to anyone with respect to all matters 
which may have been tried before a military 
tribunal or administratively determined by 
the military. I question the wisdom of con- 
ferring absolute finality upon the decisions 
of an alleged court, the members of which 
are subject to removal by an administrative 
Officer. 

I believe the above is sufficient to show 
the reasons for my conviction that this bill 
should have the most serious consideration 
of the Committee on the Judiciary before 
being enacted into law. 

Kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
Pat McCarran, 
Chairman, 
Jury 13, 1949. 
Hon. Par MCCARRAN, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator McCarran: This will 
acknowledge your letter of July 1, 1949, in 
connection with H. R. 4080, the so-called code 
of military justice bill, and informing me of 
your intention to move that this bill be 
taken from the Senate Calendar and referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

You will recall our earlier conversations 
on this subject and your agreement that 
jurisdiction properly lay in the Committee 
on Armed Services. In view of this, I am 
surprised that you now feel the bill should 
be referred to your committee. Your letter 
of April 10, 1949, to me setting forth your 
recommendations with respect to H. R. 4080 
created the impression in my mind that you 
desired the Committee on Armed Services, in 
the exercise of its jurisdiction, to consider 
your suggestions. As you know, a number 
of your recommendations now appear in the 
bill as amended by this committee. In ad- 
dition, I am sure you are aware of the extent 
of the hearings in the House of Representa- 
tives and before this committee on this bill 
and the full consideration given to it. I 
hope that you will reconsider your intention 
of moving that the bill be taken from the 
Senate Calendar, and would like to briefly 
outline for you some of the considerations 
this committee had before it when it con- 
sidered the articles you cite in your letter. 

You mention that you feel that parts of the 
code deal with matters within the jurisdic- 
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tion of your committee and you state, spe- 
cifically, that you feel article 2 is such a 
provision. Your comment on article 2 is 
that it greatly broadens the scope of au- 
thority and jurisdiction in military courts. 
I think you will find that a close scrutiny of 
the present statutory provisions covering 
jurisdiction as found in the Articles of War 
and the Articles for the Government of the 
Navy disclose that article 2 is, to a large 
extent, a reincorporation of the present laws 
and there are no subdivisions of it which can 
be said to create new jurisdiction or broaden 
the present authority of either the Army or 
the Navy, or a combination of both of them, 
For instance, article 2, subdivision (1) is 
drawn from present Article of War 2, 10 
United States Code, section 1473 (a) and 
section 12 of the Selective Service Act of 
1948. 

Article 2, subdivision (2), which reads, 
“Reserve personnel while they are on active 
duty training authorized by written orders,” 
etc., is actually a restricted version of the 
authority heretofore provided for the Navy 
in 34 United States Code, section 855. Very 
close attention was given to this article. I 
am sure you are familiar with the extensive 
discussion in the House hearings and our 
hearings on that single subdivision. For 
your convenience, I here quote the present 
Navy jurisdiction and you will note that, by 
comparison with it, subdivision (2) greatly 
restricts the jurisdiction. 

“S. 855. Naval Reserve, application of laws, 
regulations, and orders of Navy; disciplinary 
actions: 

“All members of the Naval Reserve, when 
employed on active duty, authorized training 
duty, with or without pay, drill, or other 
equivalent instruction or duty, or when em- 
ployed in authorized travel to or from such 
duty, or appropriate duty, drill, or instruc- 
tion, or during such time as they may by law 
be required to perform active duty, or while 
wearing a uniform prescribed for the Naval 
Reserve, shall be subject to the laws, regula- 
tions, and orders for the government of the 
Navy: Provided, That disciplinary action for 
an offense committed while subject to the 
laws, regulations, and orders for the govern- 
ment of the Navy shall not be barred by 
reason of release from duty status of any 
person charged with the commission thereof: 
Provided further, That for the purpose of 
carrying the provisions of this section into 
effect, members of the Naval Reserve may be 
retained on or returned to a duty status 
without their consent, but not for a longer 
period of time than may be required for 
disciplinary action. (June 25, 1938, ch. 690, 
title III. p. 301, 52 Stat. 1180.)” 

Subdivisions (10) and (11) are reincorpo- 
rations of provisions found in the Articles of 
War and the Navy Statutes (see Article of 
War 2 (d), 10 U. S. C. sec. 1473, and see 34 
U. S. C. sec. 1201). In this connection, fur- 
ther, I would like to point out that our 
committee considered the suggestions you 
made in your letter of April 30, 1949. I note 
that in your letter you suggested amend- 
ments to subdivisions (10) and (11) and I 
think that, as approved by our committee, 
they reflect your ideas. Furthermore, I think 
a close reading of subdivision (11) would 
result in the opposite construction of the. 
language to the one apparently placed in 
your letter; to wit: jurisdiction is specifi- 
cally not provided in the Canal Zone, the 
main group of the Hawaiian Islands, Puerto 
Rico, and the Philippines. In passing, I am 
positive that these subdivisions would not 
bring within the jurisdiction of courts mar- 
tial a person in the position of high com- 
missioner. The reason I take this position 
is that the language of article 2 is practically 
identical to Article of War 2, which has al- 
ways been construed by the Federal courts 
and the military as follows. I quote from 
Court Martial Manual 329933, 7 bulletin, 
Judge Advocate General 125 (June 17, 1948): 
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“Under the provision of AW 2 (d), per- 
sons ‘accompanying or serving with’ the 
armies of the United States without the ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction of the United States are 
subject to the Articles of War. The word 
‘accompanying’ first appeared in the code of 
1916 (see General Crowder’s remarks in Sen- 
ate Report No. 130, 64th Cong., Ist sess., p. 
87), but the jurisdictional phrase ‘serving 
with' may be found in all the American 
military codes from the earliest times (1775 
articles, art. XXXII; 1776 articles, sec, XIII, 
art. 23; 1806 articles, art. 60; 1874 articles, 
art 63) * In those cases, however, 
where a civilian has been held to have been 
‘accompanying’ the armies, it appeared that 
he has either moved with a military opera- 
tion or that his presence within a military 
installation or theater was not merely inci- 
dental but was connected with or dependent 
upon the activities of the armies or their 
Personnel. He must, in order to come within 
this class of persons subject to military 
law, ‘accompany’ the military service in 
fact * * * Conversely, one may be serv- 
ing with’ the armies without accompanying 
them, as in the case of an employee of a 
military installation ‘in the field in time of 
war’ or ‘without the territorial jurisdiction,’ 
which is located near the employee's civilian 
residence and at which he performs his daily 
work, living as he would were he employed 
at some nonmilitary task in the locality (see 
SPJGW 1945/4990, 23 June and 2 July 1945, 
4 Bull. JAG 223, and cases cited therein)“ 

Article 3 of the code provides, in general, 
for a continuing jurisdiction under certain 
circumstances where jurisdiction has pre- 
viously attached and was segregated from 
article 2 for that reason, even though as 
you pointed out, it generally covers the ques- 
tion of jurisdiction. The problem encoun- 
tered in connection with this article, and 
particularly subdivision (a) of it, concerns 
those types of situations where persons 
have committed offenses while serving on 
active duty in the armed services and who, 
thereafter, by virtue of some artificial situ- 
ation, are unable to be tried either by courts 
martial or the Federal courts. In general, 
the classes of cases fall into three categories: 
(1) Reservists who go on inactive duty; (2) 


persons who are discharged from the serv- , 


ice; and (3) persons who, although once dis- 
charged, reenter the service. A number of 
cases falling into these categories have taken 
place, and it has been found that no juris- 
diction resides in any court to bring them 
to trial. Several cases of this kind received 
a considerable amount of publicity and you 
will undoubtedly remember them. For in- 
stance, a case falling in the category of re- 
enlistment is the Hirshberg case in the Navy. 
You will recall that Hirshberg was captured 
by the Japanese and, after being rescued and 
returned to this country, was discharged from 
the Navy and on the same day reenlisted 
for a new term. There later came to light 
facts which warranted the charge that he 
had mistreated fellow-American prisoners 
while he was a Japanese captive for purposes 
of enhancing his own fortunes. The alleged 
acts, of course, occurred overseas, outside the 
jurisdiction of the Federal courts. The ques- 
tion of whether or not the Navy had juris- 
diction to try him for these charges, where 
the discharge intervened—even though he 
was out of the service for 1 day only—was 
settled by the Supreme Court, which held 
that the Navy had lost jurisdiction by virtue 
of the discharge. Under these circumstances, 
no court—military or civilian—had jurisdic- 
tion to determine whether or not Hirshberg 
had committed a serious offense. I think 
it is noteworthy to point out that the Su- 
preme Court’s decision was based entirely on 
a lack of statutory authority and specifically 
did not involve a constitutional question. 
Another case falling within one of these 
classifications was the Durant case, in which 
it was charged that Mrs. Durant, at one 
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time a captain in the WAC, was implicated 
in the theft of the crown jewels of Hesse. 
Since the theft was committed in Europe, the 
civilian courts had no jurisdiction and the 
question of jurisdiction of the military 
courts was raised because the facts were 
not discovered, nor was the trial instituted, 
until Mrs. Durant was on terminal leave. 
You will recall, in this case, that it was held 
that the Army courts martial had jurisdic- 
tion, but it is clear that, if the referral for 
trial had been delayed for another 2 or 3 
weeks, when her terminal leave would have 
expired, Mrs. Durant could not have been 
tried at all for a very serious crime of which 
she was ultimately convicted. Providing 
jurisdiction in this type of case, as this 
subdivision attempts to do, finds some prece- 
dent in the existing Articles of War and 
Articles for the Government of the Navy, 
which, of course, give a continuing jurisdic- 
tion over certain types of offenses committed 
while on active duty involving frauds against 
the Government. (See article of war 94, 10 
U. S. C., sec. 1566, and article 14 of the Ar- 
ticles for the Government of the Navy, 34 
U. 8. C., sec. 1200.) 

Insofar as reservists in inactive duty are 
concerned, I assume you have already noted 
from Thirty-fourth United States Code, sec- 
tion 855, that the Navy has jurisdiction over 
reservists who have previously committed 
offenses while on active duty. 

It was for the purpose of covering cases 
of this type, over which there is no present 
jurisdiction, that article 3 (a) was drafted. 
It seems entirely fair that, within the stat- 
ute of limitations, persons who have com- 
mitted offenses should not gain an immunity 
or be excused by virtue of the administrative 
act of going off active duty or being separated 
from the armed forces. However, it was not 
intended to extend blanket jurisdiction over 
cases of this type, or to convey to military 
courts jurisdiction under these circumstances 
over every trivial offense. For that reason, 
the jurisdiction is limited to serious crimes 
only by virtue of the provision that the 
offense must call for a sentence of at least 
5 years. In addition, it was felt that where 
the Federal or State courts have jurisdiction, 
such jurisdiction should not be disturbed, 
and there would be no justification in also 
giving it to the courts martial. For that 
reason, it is provided that the courts martial 
are to have jurisdiction only if the civil 
courts do not have it. 

I note that in your letter of April 30, 1949, 
you make the comment that the enactment 
of article 3, as then written, would fore- 
close appeals to the civil courts in cases 
such as the Durant case. That case was 
not an appeal in the narrow sense of the 
word, but was a petition for habeas corpus, 
which, as you know, was denied. Article 3 
in no way interferes with the right to seek 
habeas corpus. You make the same com- 
ment with respect to article 76 in your let- 
ter of July 1, 1949. This article is drawn 
almost word for word from article of war 50 
(h), 10 United States Code, section 1522, and 
is a statement of the law as interpreted by 
the Federal courts. See Humphrey v. Smith 
(93 L. ed. 774 (Supreme Court 1949) ); Schita 
v. Cor (139 F. 2d 971 (C. C. A. 8th 1944), 
certiorari denied, 322 U. S. 761); Henry v. 
Hodges (76 F. Supp. 698 (S. D. N. Y. 1948)). 
The reports of both the Senate and House 
Armed Services Committees specifically state 
that article 76 does not foreclose the right to 
habeas corpus in the Federal courts, 

Based on the above analysis of the points 
you bring up, I think you can be satisfied 
that careful considerations of those items 
were given by the House and Senate com- 
mittees. In addition, I think the explana- 
tion demonstrates that they contain no new 
material which would bring them within the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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In my opinion, the whole subject of mili- 
tary justice is one which falls wholly within 
the jurisdiction of the Committee on Armed 
Services. This opinion is based on my in- 
terpretation of the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services and the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary as set forth in the Leg- 
islative Reorganization Act, and based on a 
long-standing precedent. You will find that 
in the last 50 years all matters on this sub- 
ject have been considered as falling within 
the jurisdiction of the Committees on Armed 
Services or their predecessor committees. In 
the Eightieth Congress, the Committee on 
Armed Services had jurisdiction over the bills 
which ultimately became Public Law 759 and 
also over proposed amendments to the Ar- 
ticles for the Government of the Navy. Leg- 
islation on military justice has been before 
the Military Affairs Committees in 1912, 1913, 
1916, 1919, 1937 and 1942. 

In view of all these considerations, I hope 
you will not go forward with your intention 
of moving that the bill be taken from the 
Calendar. It is an extremely important 
step toward unification and provides for re- 
forms in the court-martial system which 
should be enacted as soon as possible. I 
have received a letter from the Secretary of 
Defense in which he strongly urges its pas- 
sage in the present session of Congress. My 
present feeling is that it should go forward 
at this time, and for that reason I would not 
like to be required to oppose your motion. 

I would appreciate it if you would let me 
know your decision in this matter and would 
welcome your support of the bill. 

Sincerely, 
E. TYDINGS, 

Chairman. 

JuLy 19, 1949. 
Hon. MILLARD E. TYDINGS, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR TypINGS: I have your 
letter of July 13, with regard to the motion 
which I have advised you I intend to offer, 
to refer the bill H. R. 4080 to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

I do, indeed, recall our earlier conversa- 
tions on this subject. They began with dis- 
cussion of resolutions pending before the 
Committee on the Judiciary for the investi- 
gation of military justice. You pointed out 
that similar resolutions were pending before 
the Committee on Armed Services, and that 
the committee was also working on a new 
code of military justice; and, as I recall it, 
you suggested that I allow the matter to 
rest with the Committee on Armed Services 
until you had concluded your deliberations 
on this bill, with the thought that then we 
could discuss the matter further. 

In conformance with this agreement, the 
Judiciary Committee has taken no action 
on the resolutions pending before it for the 
investigation of military justice, and the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on Armed 
Services to consider and deal with the bill 
H. R. 4080 has not been challenged. I am 
not challenging that jurisdiction now, and 
I have no intention of challenging it. All 
I am doing is asserting that the bill includes 
subject matter clearly within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Committee on the Judiciary, and 
asking that now, after the Committee on 
Armed Services has had its say, the bill may 
be referred to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary for consideration of those matters which 
do lie within the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

While it is true that, in a spirit of cooper- 
ation, I submitted to you, as chairman of 
the Committee on Armed Services, a very 
lengthy letter expressing some of my personal 
views with regard to the bill H. R. 4080, it 
must be clear that this did not amount to 
action or consideration by the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and I cannot feel that the 
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opportunity given me personally to express 
my views, and the consideration given by the 
Committee on Armed Services to the views so 
expressed, should operate to divest the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary of its jurisdiction. 

Because I know there is not and will not 
be any acrimony between us with respect to 
this matter, I do not wish to attempt a point- 
by-point traverse of your letter. However, 
in fairness, I believe I should make one or 
two comments. 

Article 2, subdivision (3) may be a re- 
stricted version of the authority heretofore 
provided for the Navy” but it cannot be 
denied that it expands jurisdiction to mem- 
bers of the Army and Air Force Reserve. 
Furthermore, one must bear in mind that, 
under article 8, such personnel may be re- 
called to duty without their consent for trial 
of offenses committed while on such duty 
with a questionable statute of limitations 
applicable and limited only (as to military 
offenses) by the 5-year sentence proviso. 
This latter limitation is in turn limited only 
by article 56 which grants the President au- 
thority (which he may delegate under art. 
140) to prescribe limits. 

In arriving at your conclusions with re- 
spect to subdivisions (10) and (11) of article 
3, you have evidently not considered the deci- 
sion rendered in McCune v. Kilpatrick (53 
Fed. Supp. 80), where a civilian cook, hired 
to provide meals for a merchant-marine 
crew and armed guard, was held amenable to 
trial by court martial on charges of deser- 
tion, when he quit his job after learning 
that he was also supposed to cook for about 
500 Army troops being transported overseas. 

As to the Hirshberg and Durant cases, it 
can just as reasonably be argued that Con- 
gress should confer jurisdiction on civilian 
courts to try such cases as that we should 
further expand the authority of military 
tribunals. 

The fact that extant laws provide or do 
not provide remedies for certain offenses is 
not the basic question here. It is rather 
the limit to which we have permitted or 
will expand the jurisdiction of military courts 
over the lives and fortunes of our ordinary 
citizens and nationals. There can be no 
denial of the power of Congress to confer 
jurisdiction on our inferior courts to con- 
sider all matters relating to military offenses. 
The pattern to be followed by military courts 
in times of emergency was set in Hawaii 
following December 7, 1941. 

I do not doubt that careful consideration 
was given to every word of the bill by both 
the Senate and House committees, but I 
submit that the viewpoint from which the 
consideration is given is most important. 
Although the committee reports state that 
it was not the intention to foreclose peti- 
tions for writs of habeas corpus, I believe 
you will agree that the proposed language 
of the bill is clear and unambiguous and 
would, therefore, never be required to be 
interpreted by reference to the committee 
report. Under this language, even if it 
should be held that the writ might lie— 
which is doubtful—the action of a military 
court would not be subject to challenge, and 
therefore the writ could provide no real 
relief. 

I cannot agree that “the whole subject of 
military justice is one which falls wholly 
within the jurisdiction of the Committee on 
Armed Services.” The Legislative Reorgani- 
zation Act specifically commits to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary jurisdiction over 
“judicial proceedings, civil and criminal, gen- 
erally,” and over “civil liberties.” Where 
the rights and liberties of civilians are con- 
cerned, I believe the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on the Judiciary should stand 
unquestioned; and there is no doubt such 
rights are involved in the bill H. R. 4080. 

I certainly do not wish to enter into a 
controversy with you over this matter; and 
I assure you that if the bill is referred to 
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the Committee on the Judiciary it will be 
considered most promptly, and most prompt- 
ly reported back to the Senate. 
Kindest personal regards. 
Sincerely, 
PAT MCCARRAN, 
Chairman. 


DISPLACED PERSONS ACT OF 1948— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, in 
compliance with a resolution of the Sen- 
ate, as chairman of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, I reported to the Senate on 
January 25, 1950, with amendments, 
House bill 4567, to amend the Displaced 
Persons Act of 1948. 

Notwithstanding the numerous issues 
and vast amount of factual material 
which necessitated extensive considera- 
tion and deliberation, I was determined 
that: First, there should be compliance 
by the committee with the resolution of 
the Senate, and second, there should be 
inserted in the bill amendments to 
strengthen the administration of the act. 
I am gratified that both of these objec- 
tives have been accomplished. 

But, Mr. President, there remain for 
the consideration and decision of the 
Senate issues of great consequence to 
the welfare of this Nation, which I shall 
discuss in detail at a later date. Some 
of these issues are as follows: 

First. Are we to embark on a course 
which will result in opening the flood- 
gates of this Nation for the entry of un- 
told millions of aliens from the turbulent 
populations of the entire world who are 
storming our portals for admission? 
Right there, may I again emphasize the 
fact that aside from the relatively few 
eligible war-displaced persons, all of 
whom will, by the expiration date of our 
present displaced-persons law, be reset- 
tled or repatriated, the number of per- 
sons in the world who are de facto dis- 
placed and who are potentially eligible 
under the constitution of the Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization runs into 
the twenty millions, and the ranks of 
these persons are being swelled at an 
alarming rate. 

Mr. President, notwithstanding the 
strong humanitarian implications, we 
cannot solve the problems of the world 
by mass immigration to the United 
States. To attempt to do so will be to 
transplant these problems here and su- 
perimpose them on our own gigantic 
social and economic problems. 

Second. In determining the extent to 
which additional numbers of displaced 
persons should be admitted into the 
United States, should we consider the 
tremendous increase in the influx into 
the United States, both legally and ille- 
gally, of aliens from all over the world 
who are arriving on our shores in such 
numbers that our immigration officers 
8 „ with an overwhelming work 
oad? 

Third. What consideration, if any, 
should be given to the internal conditions 
in the United States? It is with refer- 
ence to this issue, Mr. President, that I 
have today offered an amendment, 

In the course of the last several months 
I have received not hundreds but thou- 
sands of letters from those who fought 
on the battlefields to protect this coun- 
try, and who are even now seeking jobs 
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and homes for themselves and their fam- 
ilies. The well-knit, well-financed pres- 
sure groups that have flooded this coun- 
try with propaganda designed to destroy 
our immigration system, purporting to 
speak for the American people, tell us 
that the employment and housing prob- 
lems of our own people are not to be con- 
sidered in this issue. I prefer, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to listen to the real voice of Amer- 
ica—the voice of the vast majority of the 
American people, thousands upon thou- 
sands of whom have expressed to me 
their increasing concern because of dis- 
placement of American citizens from jobs 
and housing by the hundreds of thou- 
sands of aliens who are arriving on our 
shores. Right there, may I say, as I have 
previously pointed out, that the Displaced 
Persons Commission in passing on job 
and housing assurances, required by the 
present law, has been validating blanket 
assurances for jobs and housing with no 
independent investigation to ascertain 
whether or not the jobs or housing ac- 
tually exist. : 

Notwithstanding the stimulation of 
employment in the United States due to 
the unprecedented expenditures of this 
Government, both at home and abroad, 
unemployment in this country has in- 
creased over one and one-half million 
since the end of 1948, and the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics estimated unemploy- 
ment in July of 1949 to be 4,100,000, 
which was by far the highest unemploy- 
ment figure in this country since 1942. 
The statistics in December 1949 reflect a 
temporary decline in unemployment to 
three and one-half million, The effect 
of one part of my amendment would be 
to prohibit the issuance of visas under 
the proposed Displaced Persons Act when 
the total number of unemployed in the 
labor force of the United States exceeded 
4,000,000. In my judgment, this is the 
least we can do to protect the job of the 
American workingman. 

I am aware of the fact, Mr. President, 
that generally the addition of several 
hundred thousand to the labor force will 
not appreciably affect the over-all sta- 
tistics on unemployment, but it must be 
recognized that this is a marginal group 
of newcomers whose competition for job 
opportunities affects principally our own 
citizens in the lower income brackets. 
Beyond that—and I impress upon the 
Senate the earnestness of my conten- 
tion—if we embark on a course of open- 
ing our doors to displaced persons other 
than the war displaced persons—the 
stream will become a river and the river 
will become a flood. If anyone in or out 
of the Senate takes issue with this con- 
tention, I invite his attention to the vili- 
fication to which I have been subjected 
by the pressure groups in my endeavors 
to maintain our protective immigration 
system against those who would destroy 
it. 
In April 1949 it was estimated that 
2,040,000 married couples were doubled 
up in dwelling units in the United States. 
Since that time it is probable that, due 
to housing construction, this number has 
been somewhat reduced. These statis- 
tics, as every Member of the Senate 
knows, are only an indication of the 
housing needs, both present and poten- 
tial, of this country. Is it not, Mr. Presi- 
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dent, proper for the Senate to concern 
itself with this fact in considering legis- 
lation to add thousands upon thousands 
of families, in addition to the thousands 
who are coming under our general im- 
migration laws, who will be seeking 
housing in this country? 

The effect of another part of my 
amendment would be to prohibit the 
issuance of visas under the proposed 
Displaced Persons Act when the total 
number of married couples living doubled 
up in a household with another family 
exceeded 2,000,000. 

Mr. President, I shall, when the bill is 
debated in this Senate, express myself 
forthrightly on each of the many issues, 
including the issue of the impact on our 
democratic institutions by unassimilable 
blocks of aliens with foreign ideologies. 
I have offered this amendment because 
I am convinced that, irrespective of the 
decision of the Senate on the other 
issues, it is essential as a minimum safe- 
guard to protect the people of the United 
States of America. 

Mr. President, I send the amendment 
forward, and ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in full as a part of my 
remarks in the body of the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
and will lie on the table, and, without 
objection, the amendment will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by Mr. McCarran is as follows: 


At the end of the bill add a new section 
as follows: 

“Src. 16. (a) No visa shall be issued pur- 
suant to this act, as amended, to any eligible 
displaced person at any time after 1 week 
immediately following the certification of 
a declaration, as provided in subsection (b) 
of this section stating that either (1) the 
total number of unemployed in the labor 
force in the United States exceeds 4,000,009 
as estimated by the Secretary of Labor, or 
(2) the total number of married couples liv- 
ing doubled-up in a household with another 
family exceeds 2,000,000 as estinrated by the 
Administrator of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. 

“(b) During the month next following the 
month in which this section is enacted, and 
each month thereafter until July 1951, the 
Secretary of Labor shall certify and make 
public a declaration setting forth his esti- 
mate of the total number of unemployed in 
the labor force in the United States, and 
the Administrator of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency shall certify and make pub- 
lic a declaration setting forth his estimate 
of the total number of married couples liv- 
ing doubled-up in a household with another 
family. The declaration so certified shall be 
published promptly in the Federal Register. 

„(e) The term ‘another family’ as used 
in this section means the head of a house- 
hold whether or not related to either mem- 
ber of the married couple. The term ‘house- 
hold’ as used in this section means a house, 
an apartment, or other group of rcoms, or a 
room that constitutes a dwelling unit.” 


CODIFICATION OF THE ARTICLES OF 
WAR 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4080) to unify, consoli- 
date, revise, and codify the Articles of 
War, the Articles for the Government 
of the Navy, and the disciplinary laws of 
the Coast Guard, and to enact and es- 
tablish a Uniform Code of Military 
Justice. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that the distinguished Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. McCarran] is going to 
move tomorrow that House bill 4080 be 
referred to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. As a member of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee of the Senate, to which 
committee the bill was referred in the 
first instance, I shall support the motion 
of the Senator from Nevada, because it 
is my opinion that the bill should never 
have been referred to the Armed Services 
Committee in the first instance. The 
bill covers many basic questions involv- 
ing the administration of justice in this 
country, and I see no reason why ques- 
tions as to judicial right on the part of 
men in the armed services should be 
considered by any committee other than 
the Committee on the Judiciary of the 
Senate. 

My experience in connection with the 
bill further convinces me, Mr. President, 
that it ought to have been submitted to 
the Committee on the Judiciary in the 
first instance. I speak as a member of 
the Armed Services Committee, and as 
a member of the subcommittee of that 
committee which conducted hearings on 
the bill when I say I hope that tomor- 
row the motion of the Senator from 
Nevada will be adopted, bece use I should 
like to have the contents of the bill and 
the implications of the bill, insofar as 
the administration of American justice 
is concerned, considered by the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. I happen to be 
one who believes that we should not 
draw the type of curtain between civilian 
and military justice that is drawn by this 
bill. I think the standing committee of 
the Senate which has jurisdiction over 
questions of the administration of 
American justice should have the bill 
assigned to it. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, I wish to 
say at this time that if the Senate should 
decide tomorrow not to refer the bill to 
the Committee on the Judiciary for fur- 
ther study by that committee, which 
committee, in my judgment, is best 
versed in questions of the administra- 
tion of justice, then I shall ask consid- 
eration of a series of amendments to the 
bill, which I now send to the desk and ask 
to have printed and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. JEN- 
NER in the chair). The amendments will 
be received, printed, and lie on the table. 

Mr.MORSE. Mr. President, I urge the 
Senate to give the most careful consid- 
eration to these amendments because al- 
though they bear my name, after all, they 
are not, in the main, the product of my 
pen; they are the result of very careful 
study and consideration which has been 
given to the problem of military justice 
by an appropriate committee of the 
American Bar Association. 

I should like to say, Mr. President, that 
I think the interest of the American Bar 
Association and the demonstrated proof 
time and time again of its insistence upon 
setting up a sound system of American 
justice, should recommend to the Senate 
of the United States the most careful 
consideration of the amendments which 
I have sent to the desk. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE, I will yield in a moment, 
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I have conferred at length with mem- 
bers of the American Bar Association 
who have urged upon me the importance 
of seeing to it that certain changes are 
made in House bill 4080 before it is passed 
by the Senate. They have convinced 
me that those changes are necessary. 
Therefore, if the bill is not referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary tomor- 
row, I shall want to speak, as briefly as 
possible, but as long as necessary, to see 
to it that a record in support of the 
amendments is made for the considera- 
tion of the Senate. I sincerely hope that 
because of the importance of the issues 
invoived in the bill the Senate will not 
agree to proceed to any vote on the bill, 
at least tomorrow. 

I now yield to the Senator from Illi- 
nois. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator from Ore- 
gon has offered amendments at this time, 
which he has asked to have printed and 
lie on the table. I am wondering—and 
I should like to ask as a matter of in- 
formation—if the amendments were of- 
fered in the Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices? 

Mr, MORSE. The subject matters of 
the amendments were offered. Repre- 
sentatives of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, as the record of the hearings will 
show, testified before the subcommittee. 
But the recommendation of the witnesses 
of the American Bar Association were not 
approved by the subcommittee. 

Mr. LUCAS. What I was wondering 
was whether these specific amendments 
were offered to the committee as a whole, 
and whether the amendments were voted 
up or down in the committee room. 

Mr. MORSE. The committee did not 
vote on them in their present form. But 
the record will show clearly that the ob- 
jectives and principles of these amend- 
ments were before the committee for de- 
bate and consideration. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. Presi- 
den. 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should like to 
have the floor in my own right. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I think 
I have made clear the position I shall 
take on the motion made by the Sena- 
tor from Nevada to refer the bill to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and on the 
amendments, if that motion should fail. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
without delaying the Senate tonight, I 
wish to say to the Senator from Illinois, 
in response to his inquiry, that I, too, 
was a member of the subcommittee, and 
it is my feeling that if the Senator from 
Illinois will read in tomorrow’s RECORD 
the speech of the Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. KEFAUVER], he will find the sub- 
stance of the proposed amendments of 
the Senator from Oregon discussed, with 
their background. Although I agree with 
the Senator from Oregon that the 
amendments were not offered as such, 
the subject matter of the amendments, 
in general, if I understand what he in- 
tends to offer, was considered. 

I should like to say in reply to the Sen- 
ator from Oregon—and I do this because 
I too was a member of the subcommit- 
tee—that I hope the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Nevada to refer the bill tọ the 
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Judiciary Committee will not prevail. I 
shall give my reasons in three sentences, 
so that the Senator from Oregon may 
have the answer very briefly in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. President, the subject of military 
justice is one which falls wholly within 
the jurisdiction of the Committee on 
Armed Services. This opinion is based 
on my interpretation of the jurisdictions 
of the Committee on Armed Services and 
the Committee on the. Judiciary as set 
forth in the Legislative Reorganization 
Act, and based on long-standing prece- 
dents. It will be found that in the past 
50 years all questions on this subject 
have been considered as falling within 
the jurisdiction of the Committees on 
Armed Services or their predecessor 
committees. In the Eightieth Congress, 
the Committee on Armed Services had 
jurisdiction over the bill which ulti- 
mately became Public Law 759, and also 
over proposed amendments to the Ar- 
ticles for the Government of the Navy. 
Legislation on military justice was be- 
fore the Military Affairs Committees in 
1912, 1913, 1916, 1919, 1937, and 1942. 

For those reasons, very briefly, Mr. 
President, I shall vote against any mo- 
tion to refer the bill to the Judiciary 
Committee. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should 
like to make a very brief reply to my good 
friend from Massachusetts. I do not 
quarrel with the citation of precedents. 
I quarrel with the advisability of fol- 
lowing those precedents, in view of the 
problems which have existed for decades 
with respect to military justice. 

Mr. President, the very fact that in the 
past so-called military justice legisla- 
tion has been considered by the Armed 
Services Committees of the Congress, 
instead of by the Judiciary Committees, 
is one of the reasons, in my opinion, I 
say most respectfully, why there have 
developed in this ccuntry really two sets 
of justice, so-called—one for civilian and 
another for military personnel. 

From 1936 to 1939, as director and ad- 
ministrator I conducted a Nation-wide 
prison survey for the United States De- 
partment of Justice. I know, as a result 
of my experience in connection with that 
survey that it is high time—in fact, it is 
long overdue—that we bring about a 
uniformity of principle in the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice, covering both 
civilians and military personnel. 

In my judgment some shocking condi- 
tions exist as the result of the two-sys- 
tem administration of justice in Amer- 
ica. We should have great interest in 
a civilian who goes into uniform and 
is subject to the rules of military jus- 
tice. The experiences which we devel- 
oped in the last war were so shocking 
in some respects that we had to estab- 
lish special clemency boards at the close 
of the war to rectify some of the grave 
injustices which developed in connection 
with the administration of military jus- 
tice during the war. 

As I shall say at much greater length 
when the debate proceeds, whether a 
man wears a uniform or a business suit, 
he is entitled to the protection afforded 
by the fundamental principles of Amer- 
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ican justice which I believe were con- 
templated when the Constitution was 
adopted. 

Some of the excesses of the military 
in the administration of military justice 
in the history of this country are simply 
shocking. As a Member of the Senate 
I shall raise my voice in doing what I 
can to see to it that the basic principles 
of justice advocated by the American 
Bar Association are written into any 
court-martial bill passed by the Con- 
gress. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, when the 
Senator from Illinois had this bill made 
the unfinished business, he was hopeful, 
from his discussion with members of the 
Armed Services Committee, that we 
might be able to conclude consideration 
of the bill today. It now seems, as the 
result of what my distinguished friend 
from Oregon has said, that we may not 
be able to finish the bill tomorrow. How- 
ever, I hope that we can vote tomorrow 
at the earliest possible moment upon the 
motion which will be made by the Sen- 
ator from Nevada, in order that we may 
ascertain what action the Senate will 
take upon the motion. If the motion 
should be defeated—and I am hopeful 
that it will be—we can then proceed to 
debate the amendments and the bill it- 
self. I sincerely hope that we may be 
able to conclude the debate tomorrow. 
I do not like to hold the Senate in ses- 
sion late in the evening during the early 
part of the session, but I had what I 
thought was an almost absolute assur- 
ance that we could conclude considera- 
tion of the bill in not to exceed 2 days, 
or perhaps 1 day. However, I am not 
complaining about that, because I well 
recognize that every Senator has the 
right to speak as long as he desires upon 
any amendment or the bill itself. 

I hope that my good friend from Ore- 
gon will debate his amendments as ex- 
peditiously as possible, with a view to 
attempting to finish tomorrow after- 
noon, or perhaps some time in the eve- 
ning. I do not want to hold a night ses- 
sion, but I should like to see the bill 
passed, if possible, tomorrow. If we 
cannot, of course, we shall have to con- 
tinue over until another day. 

I have made an agreement with the 
Senators from California [Mr. DOWNEY 
and Mr. KNOWLAND] and the Senators 
from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN and Mr. Mc- 
FARLAND] that we would take up on Mon- 
day a bill in which those Senators are 
very much interested. I am sure that 
they would not object to delaying that 
bill a short while so that we may con- 
clude consideration of the pending bill 
if we must finish it on Monday. How- 
ever, it is my sincere hope that we may 
be able to complete it tomorrow. 


RECESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is 
the pleasure of the Senate? 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I now 
move that the Senate stand in recess un- 
til 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 28 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until tomorrow, Friday, 
February 3, 1950, at 12 o’clock meridian. 
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NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate February 2 (legislative day of 
January 4), 1950: 


NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 


Paul L. Styles, of Alabama, to be a member 
of the National Labor Relations Board for 
the term expiring December 16, 1954. 


COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


The following-named employees of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey to the position 
indicated: 

To be ensigns 


Hal P. Demuth, effective January 5, 1950. 
Merlyn E. Natto, effective February 25, 
1950. 
IN THE Am FORCE 


The following-named persons, who were 
appointed in the United States Air Force 
under recess-appointment provisions during 
the last recess period of the Eighty-first 
Congress, for appointment in the United 
States Air Force in the grades indicated, with 
dates of rank to be determined by the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force under the provisions of 
section 506, Public Law 381, Eightieth Con- 
gress (Officer Personnel Act of 1947), and 
title II, Public Law 365, Eightieth Congress 
(Army-Navy-Public Health Service Medical 
Officer Procurement Act of 1947): 


To be majors, USAF (medical) 
Howard F. Currie, 0269502. 


Joseph J. Dobkin, 0272455. 
Julien M. Goodman, 0886130. 

To be captains, USAF (medical) 
Frederick F. Ferguson, 141073 USNR. 
Francis J. Smith. 

Donald E. White, 175133 USNR. 


To be captains, USAF (dental) 


Russell H. Armstrong, 0399441, 
Charles J. Noga, 01705914. 

To be first lieutenants, USAF (medical) 
John C. Meyers, 0961944, 

Tom E. Nesbitt, 0963149. 

Donald M. Olson, 0962729. 

William F. Peterson, 01717502. 

Robert S. Taylor, 01186224. 

Lowell C. Walton, 01766407. 


To be first lieutenant, USAF (dental) 
William Z. Masters, 0945450. 
To be first lieutenant, USAF (veterinary) 
Wilbert C. Nichols, AO367634. 


The following-named persons, who were 
appointed in the United States Air Force 
under recess-appointment provisions during 
the last recess period of the Eighty-first Con- 
gress, for appointment in the United States 
Air Force in the grade indicated, with dates 
of rank to be determined by the Secretary of 
the Air Force under the provisions of section 
506, Public Law 381, Eightieth Congress (Offi- 
cer Personnel Act of 1947): 

To be second lieutenants 

Eugene F. Calafato, 401848182. 

John H. Harrington, Jr., 401852800. 

Willlam E. Harris. 

William C. Josephson, 401904679. 

Gilbert L. Kendall. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the United States Air Force, in the 
grade indicated with dates of rank to be 
determined by the Secretary of the Air Force 
under the provisions of section 506, Public 
Law 381, Eightieth Congress (Officer Person- 
nel Act of 1947), and title II, Public Law 365, 
Eightieth Congress (Army-Navy-Public 
Health Service Medical Officer Procurement 
Act of 1947): 


To be lieutenant colonel, USAF (medical) 
Jesse K. Grace, 40310207. 
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To be majors, USAF (medical) 


Kenneth E. Bray, 0336952. 
Rogers Hederick, 0387430. 
Malcolm C. McKaig, 0357715. 
Lewis H. Oden, Jr., 0311864, 

To be captains, USAF (medical) 
Norman I. Condit, 01715041, 
Stanley Lutz, Jr., 01746468. 

Robert W. Merkle, AO476577. 
Oscar W. Miller, 0465709. 
William H. Simpson, 01735079. 


To be captains, USAF (dental) 


Thomas R. Cole, 01755377, 

Robert Lee Cooper, 

Arthur S. Doran, AO1785513. 

To be first lieutenants, USAF (medical) 


Arthur R. Brownlie, Jr., 01766355. 
William K. Douglas, AO1906117. 
John M. Kohl, 0963150. 
Charles B. Marshall, Jr., 01746601. 
Ignatius J. Stein, 01718011. 

Robert H. Worthman, AO976823. 

To be first lieutenants, USAF (dental) 


Robert E. Hill, 503918, USNR. 

Oliver J. Knoll. 

John J. Stifter, 262475, USNR. 

William L. Strong, 0976015. 

To be second lieutenant, USAF (Medical 
Service) 


William E. Dye, 02037941. 

The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the United States Air Force in the 
grade indicated, with dates of rank to be de- 
termined by the Secretary of the Air Force, 
under the provisions of section 506, Public 
Law 381, Eightieth Congress (Officer Per- 
sonnel Act of 1947): 

To be second lieutenants 


Lester M. Adams, Jr., 401851304. 
George B. Alden, 

Ray W. Alvord. 

William R. Brown. 

Thomas L. Bryant. 

John K. Charles, Jr. 

Dorsey E. Cole. 

James C. Collier, Jr. 
William D. Collier. 

James ©. Craig. 

Louis W. Dawson. 

Raymond H. L, Fritze. 
Alfred M. Gibson, AO1904365. 
Samuel S. M. Gillespie. 
William A. Ginn, 401840750. 
Harold D. Hamner, Jr. 
James R. Havron. 

John D. Helms, 401856890. 
Arthur P. Hopkins. 

Julian E. Jakes. 

Peter C. Johnson, AO1904167. 
Stephen J. Klos. 

Billy Lee. 

Mortimer J. Lewis. 

Frank A. Limbocker. 
Charles J. McCarthy. 

Johnn T. Miller, 

Lewe B. Mizelle, Jr. 

Robert J. Myer. 

Fred G. Perkins, AO1853632. 
Walton F. Perrine, Jr. 

Jacob S. Refson. 

Richard C. Reinke, AO1847739. 
Jack K. Robinson. 

Alfred E. Ross, AO1847268. 
Forrest V. Russell. 

James A. Street, AO1847090, 
Edward T. Thornton. 

Glen C. Tomb. 

Anderson J. Walters. 
Bennett C. Wray. 

Michael I. Youchah, 


In THE Navy 


The following-named officers for perma- 
nent appointment to the grade of commander 
in the line of the Navy: 


‘Bess A. Dunn Joy B. Hancock 
Eleanor J. Durrett Louise K. Wilde 
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The following-named officers for tempo- 
rary appointment to the grade of rear ad- 
miral in the line of the Navy: 

Ralph E. McShane Leon J. Huffman 
Thomas B. Brittain Harold A. Houser 
Richard P, Glass John M. Higgins 
Clark L. Green Edward A, Solomons 


The following-named midshipmen (avia- 
tion) to be ensigns in the Navy, from the 2d 
day of June 1950: 

Aaron F. Adams Joseph J. Lorfano, Jr. 
Donald H. Anrep Lloyd B. Lueptow 
Wallace D. Arbuckle,Joseph A. McClain III 

Jr. James R. McClure 
Roland E. Aslund Donavon B. McLeod 
William F. Augustine Richard B. Mahon 
Joseph M. Barron Roy T. Mantz 
Eugene A. Bernard Hubert A. Marlin 
Donald L. Bush William W. Martin 
Thomas P. Butzen Harry L. Merton, Jr. 
Edward W. Byron Robert A. Michaud 
Ronald H. Caldwell Robert E. Michell 
Henry L. Chanaud Joseph W. Mizula 
Fred P. Clark, Jr. Eugene H. Moller 
Charles H. Clarke, Jr. Philip S. Mumford, Jr. 
John B, Cogdell Raymond W. Myers 
Jack E. Cooper John J. Nussbaumer 
Gerald E. Covington Henry E. Otten 
Putnam R. Day James R. Parce 
James J. Deegan Gerald J. Parent 
Vernon R. DeMois James W. Parker 
James M. Dennis James V. Polosky 
Bernard J. Dvorscak Leo T. Profilet 
Paul H. Edwards Charles L. Putnam 
Roald N. Eide Herman J. Radtke 
John D, Ellis John R. Raef 
Samuel C. Fall John G. Redmond 
James L. Fletcher William P. Reyn 
William G. Forster Donald H. Reynolds 
Jesse G. Forsythe, Jr. William G. Rippey 
William C. Frith Donald E. Rosenquist 
Kenneth L. Geitz Howard E. Rutledge 
William A. Gelonek Daniel S. Saunders 
Martin Goode Philip S. Schultz 
Perry T. Goodman William L, Schulz 
William E. Greeley Richard J. Scukas 
Robert A. Greenkorn John A. Segala 
George T. Gregory Paul W. Shea 
John R. Grinnell Junious E. Shipman, 
Lowell E. Gutknecht Jr. 

Richard L. Harrington Joseph P. Short 


Dale B. Harris James R. Siler 
Burton Henderson Hubert W. Smith 
James O, Hill Neale S. Smith 


Edward J. Hofstra Joseph P. Smolinski, 
Lindell A. Hunsley II gry, 

William M. Imhoff Harry A. Stolmeier 
Rolf H. Joeschke John W. Suydam 
Dane L. Karns Charles A, Taylor 
Robert J. Kenyon Guy T. Thrower 

Roger N. Kersch Troy E. Todd 

John Kettlewell Edward J. Tuma, Jr. 
Wiliam R. King Maurice A. Tuthill 
Darrell D, Knight John F, Vitcenda 
Rudolf L. Kraus David T. Wallace 
James P. Kuchera Robert A. Wallin 
Philip Kuehl Roland S. Warde III 
James LeR. Lampson Clarence A. Wethern, 
Donald A, Lehman Jr. 

Theodore C. Llewellyn Richard F. Wicker, Jr. 


Midshipmen Billy C. Putman (Aviation) to 
be an ensign in the Navy from the 2d day 
of June 1950 in lieu of ensign in the Navy, as 
previously nominated and confirmed to cor- 


rect date of rank, 


Donald W. Lindberg (Naval ROTC) to be 
an ensign in the Supply Corps of the Navy 
from the 2d day of June 1950. 

Edward G. Smith (Naval ROTC) to be an 
ensign in the Navy from the 2d day of June 
1950, in lieu of ensign in Supply Corps of 
the Navy, as previously nominated. 

Richard Kerdasha (civilian college grad- 
uate) to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Medical Corps of the Navy. 

The following named (civilian college 
graduates) to the grades indicated in the 
Dental Corps of the Navy: 
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LIEUTENANT 
Robert S. Vaughan 
LIEUTENANTS (JUNIOR GRADE) 
John R. Bartholomew Tomas C. Pablos 
Ernest E. Davies Adrian E. Sorenson, Jr. 
Oscar W. Donnenfeld 
The following named (civilian college 
graduates) to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Dental Corps of the Navy: 
Frank L. Herbert, Jr. 
Robert A. Howard : 
The following-named to be ensigns in the 
Nurse Corps of the Navy: 
Marjorie G. Faulkner Ruth M. Pojeky 
Mildred A. Grappe Evelyn L. Rhodes 
Mary A. Hunt Lois V. Ulen 
Donna M. Klute 
The following- named officers for temporary 
or permanent appointment to the grades and 
corps indicated. 
The following- named officers for temporary 
appointment: 
CAPTAIN, MEDICAL CORPS 
Bennett F. Avery 
COMMANDERS, MEDICAL CORPS 
David H. Hersh 
Donald G. Miller 
Roger W. O'Neil 


LIEUTENANT COMMANDERS, MEDICAL CORPS 
Edward D'Orazio 


Benjamin F, Gundelfinger 
Charles K. Holloway, Jr. 


The following-named officers for permanent 
appointment; 

LIEUTENANT COMMANDERS, MEDICAL CORPS 
David H. Hersh Donald G. Miller 
Arthur V. B. Miller, Roger W. O'Neil 

Jr. 

LIEUTENANTS, MEDICAL CORPS 
Edward D'Orazio Charles K. Holloway, 
William E. Fraser Jr, : 
Benjamin F. Gundel-Robert H. Morrison 
finger 
LIEUTENANT (JUNIOR GRADE), MEDICAL CORPS 
Marshall G. Morris, Jr. 
LIEUTENANTS (JUNIOR GRADE), NURSE CORPS 


Betty J. Biles 
Louise M, Fidler 


In THE Navy 


The following-named officers of the Navy 
and the Naval Reserve on active duty, to the 
grades and corps as indicated subject to 
qualification therefor as provided by law: 

For permanent appointment to the grade 
of lieutenant (junior grade) in the line of 
the Navy: 

Sigmund Abraham, Jr. Jerry W. Bates 
Clayton R. Adams Fred H. Baughman 
Hershel L, Adams George D. Bean 
Robert A. Aiken Frederick J. Bear, Jr. 
Charles S. Alexander, William F. Beatty 


Jr. James M. Beggs 
Julian L. Alexander, Ralph E. Behrends 
Jr. Francis J. Beitzer 

Zeb D. Alford John H. Bell 


Roy M. Bell 

Roland M. Bendel 
Harry L. Benson 
Joseph H. Benton 
John J. A. Berggren 
Arthur C. Bigley, Jr. 
Paul T. Bishop 
James R. Bjorge 


James B. Allen 
Thomas R. Allen 
George E. Allison 
Mickelangelo Altieri 
Lionel E. Ames, Jr. 
Frank A. Anderson 
Donald S. Apple 
Charles E. Arnold 


David M. Arter Charles H. Black 
Alan Augenblick Raymond L. Black 
Jack F. Ayers Ralph G. Blair 


Francis W. Bacon, Jr. William P. Blandy 
Kenneth L. Baker Lloyd S. Blomeyer 
George F. Ball Bernard N. Bloom 
Earl D. Barondes Charles H. Bloom 
Richard W. Bass, Jr. Daniel K. Bloomfield 
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James S. Bloomfield 
Arthur K. Blough, Jr. 
Robert O. Bonnell, Jr. 
Duane D. Borgert 
Paul V. Borlaug 
Rodney E. Bornhop 
Frank L. Boushee 
Paul H. Bowdre, Jr. 
John C. Bowers 
Lee H. Boyd Donald P. Dick 
Ross K. Bramwell Robert W. Dickieson 
Benjamin Y. Brewster, Eugene A. Dieckert, 

Jr. Jr. 
Jack H. Bridges Joseph E. Dierkes 
Charles C. Brisco, Jr. William T. Dobson 
Victor D. Brockman Warren S. Dodd, Jr. 
Wharton H. Brooks, Jr. Walter J. Donovan 
Charles H. Brown Robert C. Doxey 
Richard E. Bryan Robert M. Ducey 
Robert C. Bryan Peter Duncan 
Edward G. Buck John A. Dunn 
Randall O. Buck, Jr. Robert H. P. Dunn 
Orval W. Buell Robert E. Durfos 
Donald P. Buhrer John C. Dyer 
Nathaniel W. Bullard Paul J. Early 
John Bunganich, Jr. Burton I. Edelson 
Alva D. Burkett Charles S. B. Edmond- 
Hoyt N. Burns son 
Robert D. Buzzard George D. Edwards, Jr. 
William J. Byrd Maurice M. Edwards; 
James E. Cahill Jr. 
William J. Callahan John E, Eilert 
David W. Cammack Claude P. Ekas, Jr. 
Donald D. Campbell Robert E. Endebrock 
Charles E. Cantrell David L. English 
Roger Carlquist Robert F. Ennis 
Dale E. Carlson Wesley D. Ennis 
Warren E. Carman Philip W. Erickson 
Benjamin Carpenter, William Evans 

Jr. John B. Fahey 
Wiliam L. Carpenter John W. Fallon, Jr. 
Herbert W. Carr Harlow H. Falvesky 
David C. Carruth Robert R. Fargo 
Robert C. Carter Gordon H. Farmer 
Billie J. Cartwright Doc G, Faulkner, Jr. 
Richard E. Case Willard L. Felsen 
Robert S. Chadima William A. Feltovic 
John L. Chelgren Richard W. Fenn 
Joseph R. Childers Lawrence A. Ferrara, 
Russell H. Christian Jr. 
Karl J. Christoph, Jr. John B. Ferris, Jr, 
William E. Clark John H. Fisher 
Frederic J. Clawson Robert H. Flood 
Harold S. Clay Albert O. Floyd 
William H. Clegg Walter B. Fowler 
Robert F. Clement Frederick L. Foxton 
William F. Clifford, Jr. David G. Foxwell 
William A. Cody Isaac N. Franklin, Jr. 
Jack C. Coggins Peter H. Freeman 
Robert W. Cohan John C. Fry 
Philip L. Collins, Jr. John M. Frye 
Robert I. Conn Jack D. Fuller 
Daniel Connolly Harry C. Gaitskill 3d 
Thomas A. Connor Peter Galimitakis 
Benjamin J. Conroy, James M. Gammon 

Jr. Bruce B. Garlinghouse 
William E. Conway Alan S, Garner 
Frederick D. Cook Joseph J. Garside 
Frank W. Corley Irvin L. Gasser 
Paul T. Corrigan Gene F. Gauthier 
Walter W. Cort, Jr. Michael Gaydos 
Joseph D. Costello Robert K. Geiger 
Wayne H. Crawford Peter Gengor 
Robert E. Crispin Julian Gewin 
Robert W. Crouter George W. Gibson 
Harold W. Crozier James H, Gildard 3d 
Frank L. Crump, Jr. Donald T. Giles, Jr. 
John D. Cumalat Joseph V. Godfrey 


Nicholas E. Davis 
Walter A. Deandrade 
Harvey L. Decker 
Tyler F. Dedman 
Harold P. Deeley, Jr. 
George E. DeLong 
Richard T. Dempsey 
Richard J. Dermomy 
Richard A. Derus 


Edward M. Cum- Peter J. Goldman 
mings, Jr. Charles Gonia 

William E. Cunning- Benjamin Goodman, 
ham. Jr. 

Joseph H. Curl Charles F, Gorder 

Robert S. Curl Robert H. Gormley 


Edwin M. Daley 

Robert T. Darcy 

Nello A. Darodda 

Howard M. Daven- 
port, Jr. 

Cabell S. Davis, Jr. 


Everett C. Gourlay 
Robert F. Graves 
Norman K. Green 
Roger M. Gregory, Jr. 
Robert J. Grimsley 
Nicholas Guletsky 
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Sumner Gurney Robert P. Kolar 
Rowland I. Haines 3dFrank C. Kolda 
Robert F. Hale Richard E. Kosiba 
Robert K. Hammann Joseph Kovacs 
Robert W. Hargarten Arthur L. Krasnow 
William D. Harkins Dale L. Kratzer 
Richard B. Harris Andrew F. Kruzich 
James L. Harrison, Jr. Francis X. Kuhn 
Donald P. Harvey Lee F. Kyle 
Arthur J. Haskell Alphonse G. Lang, Jr. 
Richard W. Haupt Richard C. Lang 
James W. Hawthorne Judson D. Langston 
Joseph R. Hawver- Humphrey B. Lansden 

male Jerome E. Larson 
James T. Hayes John R. Lastova, Jr. 
Kenneth G. Haynes George R. Lathan 
Thomas B. Hayward Henry B. Latimer 
Robert A. Hemmes Joseph R. Laubach, Jr. 
William E. Henson, Kent W. Lawson 

Jr. William H. Layman 
George A. Herbert Charles S. Leach 
Russell G, Herron Edward F. Lebiedz 
Ivan Himmel Harry B. Lee 
Harry J. Hinden John C. LeDoux 
Arthur J. Hodder, Jr. George R. Lemmon 
Richard A. Hoffman Chantee Lewis 
Robert K. Hoffman William S. Lewis 
Bradley D. Hoffmann Walter R. Lewison 
Henry A. Hoffmann Robert A. Litke 
Gordon M. Hogg, Jr. George L. Little IIT 
David B. Holcombe Thomas Longo 
John P. Holland Donald H. Lucas, Jr. 
Jack I. Holmes, Jr. William M. Luckie 
Robert T, Holmes Doyle W. Lynn 
Jesse A. Holshouser, Eugene Lyon 

Jr. Robert T. Maconie 
Wallace C. Holton Melville I. MacQuarrie 
William H. Hopkins Francis F. Manganaro 
James M. Hornbrook John F. Mangold, Jr. 
Norman T. Hornsby Lawrence D. Marsolais 
Fred E. Horvath Donald M. Martin 
Wallace J. L. Houde James K. Martin 
William C. Hoyman Robert S. Marts 
George E. Hubbell Andrew J. Mashaw 
Ira J. Hudson III William M. Matthew 
John C. Hufft Richard C. Maurer, Jr. 
Arthur N, Hull John W. McAdams, qr. 
David H. Hunt Robert P. McArdle 
Reid H. Hunter William J. McCabe 
Ralph J. Jaccodine John A. McCamont 
Richard C. Jacobi William J. McClain 
William H. Jagoe Robert B. McClinton 
William E. James John A. McCook 
William E. Jarvis Wayne S. McCord 
Harry P. Jefferson Kyle C. McCormick 
George G. Jeffries, Jr. Raymond E. 


Harold W. Jesse McDannold 

Joseph B. Jochum Carlton A, K. 

Harvey J. Johnson McDonald 

James H. Johnson David B. McDowell 
Robert W. Johnson wiliam B. McGinty, 
William N. Johnson Jr. 

Charles W. Jones William L. McGonagle 
Jack D. Jones William McKinley 


Robert S. Jones 
William F. Jones 
Glenn D. Jordan 
Robert F. Jortberg 
Herbert L. Joss 


Robert M. McLaughlin 
Stewart H. McLean 
William R. McMaster 
Carey P. McMurray 
John W. McNutt 
Robert A. Keagy James G. Measel 
James D. Kearny John B. Mencke 
Edward T. Keating Gordon K. Meriwether, 
Paul C. Keenan, Jr. Jr. 


Bruce Keener III 

Donald C. Kellers- RPE FEM 1 
berger Robert L. Milholland 

James P. Kelley Grover C. Miller, Jr. 

Eugene F. Kelly Robert H. Miller 

Ralph A. Kennedy Ross L. Miller 

John S. Kern William J. Miller 

Thomas G. Kilgariff Donald F. Milligan 


Owen K. King Robert N. Mitchell, Jr. 
Donald M. Kirkpatrick William E. Monaghan 


Joseph M. Kitchen 

Wilbur ©. Klemm Girard W. Moore, Jr. 
John L. Kline, Jr. Clifford L. Morgan 
Franklin C. Knock John T. Moriarty 
Robert H. Koehler Max K. Morris 
Edwin H. Koester Wilbur M. Morrison 
Leonard R. Kojm Jack L. Morrow 
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John B. Sangster, Jr. 


Eugene W. Mulligan 
III Bayard T. Sansom 


Richard E. Munly Earle W. Sapp 
Richard D. Murray Glenn A. Savage 
William G. Nealon Donald Scheid 


Norman J. Neiss Robert K. Schenkel 
Perry W. Nelson James R. Schmoller 
Roger M. Netherland Walter T. Schultheis 


Paul R. Newcomb 


Marvin C. Scoggins, Jr. 


Robert C. Newcomb Robert L. Scott 
William C. Newell, Jr, Harold Scudder 
Samuel C. Newman Irwin H. Seligman 
Oliver L. Norman, Jr. Lester L. Shade 


William E. Nowers 


John W. Sharp 


George E. Nuber, Jr. William M. Shaver 


William E. Nylen 
Charles H, Ogilvie 
Corwin A. Olds 
Lawrence A. O'Leary. 
Stephen J. O'Leary, 
Jr. 
James C. Oliver, Jr. 
Phil G. Olsen 
Delbert A. Olson 
Robert C. Olson 
Albert G. Opitz 
Neri Osborn III 
James W. Osmer, Jr. 
Eugene W. Ostlund 
George R. Parish, Jr. 
Harry Partridge, Jr. 
Randolph F. Patterson 
Samuel S. Pennock III 
Anson C. Perkins 
Dale S. Perry 
Maurice A. Person 
Kenneth E. Phillips 
Edward B. Pickell 
Jackson R. Pickens 
Frank R. Pirkey 
Clarence R. Plank 
Richard Porter 
Paul R. Powell 
William L. Prange 
Reuben P. Prichard, 
Jr. 
John F. Pritchard 
Joseph E. Puccini, Jr. 
Howard M. Puckett 
Robert E. Pyle 
Henry P. Quick 
Burton J. Rab 
Jerome W. Rabinowitz 
Robert N. Radtke 
John E, Rasmussen 
Charles F. Rauch, Jr. 
Robert B. Rausch 
Robert D. Rawlings 
Benton E. Reams 
Harold A. Redner, Jr. 
William E. Reed 
Donald H. Reese 
William F. W. Reeve 
Isaac P. Rehkopf 
David R. Reilly 
Wallace Rich 


Daniel F. Shea, Jr. 
William L. Shea 
Daniel N. Shockey 


William J. Shoemaker 


William E. Shorr 


Edward A. Short 
Kenneth L. Shugart, 
Jr. 
Roy M. Signer, Jr. 
Arnold L. Silverman 
Willard E. Simon 
Jonathan A. Sisson 
James B. Sizer III 
Harold F. Skelly 
Robert W. Slater 
Charles P. Smith 
Deming W. Smith 
Harold A. Smith 
Robert P. Smith 
Samuel T. Smith, Jr. 
Francis M. Snyder 
Richard L. Sonne 
1 Spangenberg, 
r. 
Spiro Spirson 
Warren L. Spry 
Henry L. Staples, Jr. 
Jason K. Stewart 
Robert H. Stickel 
James R. Stohl 
Troy E. Stone 
Richard A. Storr 
Arthur E, Strauss 
James T. Strong 
Willard L. Strong 
Jack M. Stuffebeam 
Haberi B. Sturtevant; 
r. 
Charles D. Summitt 
David “H” Swenson, 
Jr. 
Dean Taylor, Jr. 
Charles B. Teal 
Theodore R. Tenczar 
Milford S. Terrass 
Lee R. Thomas, Jr. 
Robert K. Thompson 
James Thomson 
Paul E. Trejo 
Glenn E. Trewet 
Sebastian Trusso 


Donald W. Richardson Louis T. Urbanczyk, 


Robert G. Ricker 
Baylor G. Riddell 
Joseph M. Rideout III 
William L. Rigot 
Daniel P. Riley 

Paul A. Riley 


Jr. 
Bruce W. VanAtta 
John VanTol 
Joseph M. Verlander 
Jay J. Vermilya 
Robert S. Vermilya 


William D. Robertson, Frank J. Viehmann 


Jr. 
Charles H. Rockcastle 
Abraham Rockman 
Ralph C. Rodgers 
Duke J. Rose 
Meyer H. Rose 
Seymour N. Ross 
Robert G. Roth 
Russell A. Rowan, Jr. 
James C. Ruehrmund 
Paul E. Russell 
Wallace L. Russell 
Richard M. Ryder 


John R. Virts 
Russel A. Vollertsen 
Cecil R. Vollmer 


Dwight Wadsworth 
Edgar F. Ward 


Donald C. Warren 
Jonathan R. Warren 
Gerald A. Warnke 
Douglas A, Washburn 
Jobn T. Waterman 
Ronald D. Waugh 
Joseph E. Weatherly, 
Jr. 


Homer G. Sanborn II Harold E. Weber 


Hugh A. Sanders 
James E. Sanders 


Robert M. Weidman, 
Jr. 


1950 


Donald J. Weintraut 
Edward F. Welch, Jr. 
Alfred G. Wellons, Jr. 
John T. Welsh 
William G. Wepfer 
David J. Werner 
Curtis R. Wick 
John G. Wick 

John E. Wilkie 
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Robert E. Wilson 
Gordon L, Wineman 
Cornelius Winkler, Jr. 
Eugene F, Witkowski 
Robert H. Witten 
Alan B. Wood 
Andrew J. Yates 
James L. Yates 
McCaslin Yates 


Thomas R. Wilkinson William K. Yates 


Bernard P. Williams, 
Jr. 

Charles I. Williams 

Roy E. Wiliams 

Henry H. Wilson 


Floyd F. Young 

George T. Youngren 

William L. Zedaker, 
Jr. 

Louis J. Zeleznock 


Kenneth E. Wilson, Jr. Randolph D. Zelov 


Laurence W. Wilson 
Robert D. Wilson 


John L. Zent 


For permanent appointment to the grade 
of lieutenant (junior grade) in the Supply 


Corps of the Navy: 


James R. Ahern 
Thomas J. Allshouse 


Walter L. Kraus 
Peter N. Kyros 


Harold R. Andrus, Jr. Donald H. Lake 


Dwight L. Arnall 
John R. Ashcom, Jr. 
James H. Ashe III 
James E. Ballard 
Michael Bat 

Allen F. Bauer 
Howard Bauman 


Earl F. Liebtag, Jr. 
Raymond D. Lochner 
Donald S. Macoy 
Joseph L. Mahoney, Jr. 
William F. Mangan 
Uriel V. Manion, Jr. 
Martin D. Marder 


James M. Baumgard- Alfred S. Maurstad 


ner 

Bruce A. Benson 

Carl I. Bergkvist 

William Blanchard, 
Jr. 


Thomas J, Boehm, Jr. 


Joseph R. Bow 


John W. McCabe 
John McCullough 
Thomas T. McGinnis 
James D. McNeil 
Lyman T. Mereness 
David E. Moline 
Robert F. Morison 


Anthony M. Bozich Thomas F. Murphy, Jr. 
William H. Brownell Thomas F. Nealon 
Frederick C. Burgess Maurice A. Notch 


Wright A. Burnham 
Herbert A. Burwick 
Ralph A. Buswell 
James C. Carroll 


Roy S. Nunnally 
Thomas J. O’Connor 
Jack G. Odell 
William C. Olin 


John A. Chapman II Warren H. Ortland 
Joseph H. Cheshure James A. Ostiller 
Joseph H. Clasgens II Joseph F. Ouellette 


Darrell N. Coba 
Fred L. Cofer, Jr. 
Donald L. B. Combs 
Ervin H. Cooper 


Jack M. Park 

John S. Park 

Thomas J. Pawlowski, 
Jr. ~ 


James E. M. Coughlin John L. Perschy 


Harold Crain 
Charles R. E. Deily 
Forrest H. Doucette 
James R. Doquette 
Earl C. Dye, Jr. 


William M. Emery 

Richard B. Euchen- 
hofer 

Richard M. Evans 

Calvin W. Fisk 

Earl Foster 

Nevin W. George 

John D. Graziadei 

Walter Grechanik 

Paul F. Griffith 

Lawrence D. Hage- 
dorn 

Donald R. Haines 

Bobby L. Hatch 

Millard F. Havener 

Gail L. Heasley 


Paul J. Pflueger 
Gordon W. Phelps, Jr. 
George R. Pippin 
Robert G, Pistner 
Charles R. Pitchford 
Stephen W. Plarr 
John W. Porter 
Richard L. Rainey 
Raymond Ramer 
Joseph A. Rebentisch, 
Jr. 
Robert L. Reed 
Harold H. Reichert 
William J. Reynders 
Francis Roche 
Joseph C. Ryan, Jr. 
John K. Ryder 
Frank A. Saksa 
Jackson L. Schultz 
Claiborne T. Selden 
John C. Shannon 
Frank Simpson III 
Charles R. Skord 


Richard C. Heitmeyer Donald B. Small 


Max E. Hency 


Jack C. Smith 


James D. Hereford, Jr. John T. Snyder 


Sheldon L. Hirsch 
Leif A. Houkon 
Simon J. Houlihan 
Marvin S. Hutchison 
Everett E. Karraker 
Carroll R. Keyser 
“J” Scott Kirkwood 
John W. Kline 
Francis A. Kocourek 


Richard A. Sodowsky 
Monroe B. Sorge 
Joseph E. Spalding 
Samuel S. Stephens 
Jackson B. Strange 
Lawrence E. Suther- 
land, Jr. 
Ernest L. Truax, Jr. 
Edward J. Tuite 


Wayne S. Upton 
William S. Waldron, 
Willard H. Walker III 
William D, Warne 
Gerald H. Weyrauch 
David W. Whelan 


Richard D. Willey 
Carleton R. Williams 
Thomas J. Wills II 
John A, Winslow 
Harry I. Zankman 


For permznent appointment to the grade 
of lieutenant (junior grade) in the Civil 
Engineer Corps of the Navy: 


Bradley L. Baker 
Harry J. Baker, Jr. 
John R. Bothwell 
Robertson Buck 
Charles C. Buik III 
Charles W. Butler 
Ossian R. Butterfeld 
Harold P. Cahill, Jr. 
Allen E. Cooper 
Beady P. Crass 
Charles Curione 
Robert D. Darrach, Jr. 
Elliot A. Dewey 
Robert C. Doerping- 
haus 
Archie E. Floyd 
William W. Gentry 
James I, Gibson 
Charles C. Heid, Jr. 
Dan L. Hirst 
Norman J. Magneson 


James A. Martin 
Arley E. McCoy, Jr. 
Joseph W. Neudecker, 
Jr. 
William E. Nims 
Henry F. Pager 
Marshall V. Perry 
Eugene L. Pickett 
Eugene M. Portner 
John W. Rasmussen 
William F. Reed, Jr. 
Edward R. Seibert 
Nelson C. Simonson 
Donald E. Smith 
Alfred Stroh, Jr. 
Richard W. Trompeter 
Kenneth F, Ward 
Lawrence M. White 
Robert M. Wilson 
William D. Wilson 


For permanent appointment to the grade 


of lieutenant (junior 
Corps of the Navy: 
Margaret H. Adams 
Bertha A. Alexander 
Barbara L. Ambach 
Ruth M. Arnic 
Geraldine H. Baldey 
Rose M. Ball 
Annabelle Barnes 
Mary F. Barrett 
Dorothy M. Barry 
Norma L. Bassett 
Elaine H. Baumann 
Martha Bernatitus 
Eleanor C. Beste 
Margery G. Bierma 
Anna Birardi 
Vivian Blasingame 
Evelyn M. Bliss 
Phyllis K. Bohn 
Eleanor M. Brady 
Mary E. Bramlet 
Florence L. Bryant 
Ambia L. Buckner 
Anna J. Burlon 
Sarah V. Callebs 
Barbara E. Carmine 
Margaret M. Carr 
Helen E. Casterlin 
Eleanor F, Clausner 
Aurelia G. Clayton 
Irene M. Connors 
Margaret C. Connors 
Joan E. Cordone 
Dolores Cornelius 
Mary M. D. Costello 
Doris M. Cox 
Wanda M. Crouse 
Eleanore C, Culler 
Margaret DeFilppo 
Mary Deignan 


grade) in the Nurse 


Ethel C. A. Eusebio 
Florence E. Farrell 
Marcella Faudree 
Lenore S. Feagin 
Agnes W. Felts 
Evelyn M. Ferrence 
Lois Finney 
Martha Flanigan 
Bella M. Fritz 
Mildred Fugger 
Jean L. Purst 
Mildred G. Gangi 
Josephine M. Glod 
Naomi E. Gorman 
Ferrell L. Greer 
Melba L. Haggerty 
Josephine L. Hart 
Imogene Hathaway 
Amalia Haule 
Barbara J. Heine 
Joyce J. Hoover 
Madylon C. Hoover 
Annie V. Hopple 
Arline D. Houghton 
Vila J. Hovis 

Mary E. Howard 
Ruth M. Humphrey 
Ethel J. Humphreys 
Helen K. Hunter 
June G. Johnson 
Martha J. Jones 
Ruth B. Jones 
Virginia P. Jordan 
Helen D. Kahle 
Mary Kalchik 
Patricia A. Karn 
Mary M. Ketter 
Doris A. Kilpatrick 
May E. Knudson 


Elizabeth M. DeRocco Violet Krisko 


Nora L. Dixon 
Audrey M. Djerf 
Shirley A. Dobbs 
Patricia M. Doherty 
Jane Dudinski 
Helen S. Durant 
Leokadra Dzikewicz 
Virginia A. Eastin 
Marion F. Eckert 
L. Elermann 
Jane L. Eldridge 
Jean E. Ellis 
Margaret E. Embry 
Laura J. Emery 


Irene Kulevich 
Stella M. Lambros 
Ira L. Lane 
Margaret Lariviere 
Mary E, Liljegreen 
Virginia Luther 
Floy G. Mangold 
Jeanne H. Manning 
Kathleen Marsh 
Evelyn L. Marshall 
Marie R. Martel 
Hilda A, Martin 
Ruth W. Martin 
Jean R. Mathews 


Constance R, EspositoElaine J. Matthews 


Mary McCarthy 
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Louise W. Sharp 


Margaret M, McDougleCatherine T. Shields 


Rose M. McGrath 
Filomena M. Mele 
Madeleine G, Messier 
Jean A. Monnich 
Geneva L. Moore 
Adele B. Munson 
Betty J. Murray 
Mary A. Musielski 
Norma F. Naegle 
June E. Norman 
Waldena O Barto 
Madaline A. O'Kane 
Gizella Papp 

Lola M. Paulie 

Bessie M. Perry 

Julia J, Peters 

Anna Philipone 
Wanda E. Pizorka 
Sophie A, Podosek 
Adelaid E. Quanstrom 
Patricia L. Ratcliffe 
Rosemary E. Reinhart 
Ruth A. Repasky 
Marjorie J. Revis 
Mary M. Rhodes 
Margaret R. Richards 
Aileene F. Riggins 
Elizabeth C. Riggs 
Gloria V. Rizzo 
Margaret A. Robinson 
Agnes M, Ross 

Mary R. Ruane 

Elsie M. Rusnak 
Margaret M. Ryan 
Nellie P. Sebastian 
Helen M. Sekin 


Virginia M. Simicich 
Lauda B. Sims 

Mary F. Smith 
Neita L. Smith 
Veronica Smith 
Nellie J. Smoogen 
Margaret A. Smyth 
Regina L. Solarz 
Elizabeth J. Stapleford 
Betty L. Stiles 

Flora B. Sturm 
Barbara L. Taurish 
Betty L. Taylor 
Esther M. Thompson 
Norma J. Thompson 
Eleanor Ulozas 
Annette Urban 
Dorothy J. Venverloh 
Imogene L. Vesper 
Esther J. Vought 
Anna E. Wagner 
Irene D. Walker 
Helen F. Wallis 
Josephine E. Walls 
Kathleen E, Ward 
Dorothy M. Watt 
Helen M. Weber 
Mary F. Williams 
Alicia C. Wincek 
Mary A. Wissler 
Weece Wood 
Farrace L. Worthy 
Irene WujJcik 

Mary A. Wylie 
Dorthula P. Yodler 


For permanent appointment to the grade 


of lieutenant (junior 
the Naval Reserve: 


Robert W. Abel 


grade) in the line of 


Lynn B. Clarke 


Grady F. Abercrombie Marvin Cohen 


Lawrence W. Adams, 
Jr. 
Leslie Addicott, Jr. 
William S. Aldrich 
Charles E. Alexander 
Henry A. Allain 
Harold A. Armes 
George E. Babin 
Elmer D. Badgley 
Edward W. Bassett 
Charles B. Basye 
Paul F. Bechard 
Thaddeus R. Belsher 
Kile Bigelow 
Abraham L. Bird 
Marcus K, Bitter 
Logan C. Blackwell 
George S. Bleifuss 
Andrew J. Bodnar 
Carl R. Bordlemay 
Joseph Boroody 
James V. Bower 
Ralph J. Bradford, Jr. 
Richard A. Brady 


James E. Conn 
Charles O. Conway 
Joseph T. Council 
Julius B. Cranston, 
Jr. 
Alan L. Crawford 
Caston C. Dalon 
Donald R. Davenport 
Richard G. Delozier 
Henry M. Dibble 
Edward G. Doane 
Clarence M. Erickson 
William G. Erickson 
Randolph L. Eskew 
Harry E. Ettinger, Jr. 
Patrick M. Fant 
Dwinal R. Farley 
Alwyn L, Fox, Jr. 
Richard J. Frainier 
Raymond B. Frank, 
Jr. 
Donald E. Frazier 
John W. Gallimore 
William S. Garvin 


Albert D. BraeuningerOrvis O. Gaughf, Jr. 


Stanley D. Brokhaus- 
en 
James E. Brown 
James P. Buckner 
Charles D. Budeit 
Stanley C. Bugbee 
John C. Burgess 
Wesley L. Burks 
Borden J. Burleson 
William A. Buttlar 
John G. Carpenter 
Lucien P. Caulkett, 
Jr. 
Alfred N. Cave 
Reginald R. 
nacki 
Charles C. Christian- 


sen 
Edward F. Christian- 
sen 
Gerald M. Clark 


Choj- 


Bernard K. Genetti 
Robert A. Gibson 
Richard A. Gosnell 
Glenn M. Gray 
Grover K. Gregory 
Alvin H. Grobmeier 
James R, Gwinn 
James E. Halpin 
James L. Hanley, Jr, 


Kenneth L. Hansen 


Willis D. Hanson 
Henry J. Harling 
Hilario L. Haro 
Robert P. Harper, Jr, 
Eugene G. Harris 
William W. Harris 
Albert P. Hawley 
Thomas O. Helm 
Frederick L. 
Highsmith 
Ronald V. Himelick 
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Warren S. Hintz 
Franklin H. Hoffa 


Stanley V. Hubbard, 
J 


r. 
David L. Hughes 
Richard T. Hunter 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD —SENATE 


Henry K. Purnhagen 
Jack B. Rader 
Richard D. Rahm 
Robert W. Range 
Myron D. Ransom 
Darold L. Reckling 


Robert E. Hunter, Jr. Melville N. Reese 


William A. Jensen 
Joseph P. Jones 
Walter E. Jordan 
James A. Kauflin 
John R. Keegan 
John L. Keenan 
Russell V. Kennedy 
Charles B. Kirbow 
Charles F. Klees 


Joseph S. Reeves 
Richard D. Renner 
Albert W. Repovsch 
Wallace J. Reynolds 
Theodore L. Riven- 
burg, Jr. 
James W. Roberts 
Donald Rogers 
Claude M. Ross 


Morgan C. Knowlton Ervin B. Rubey, Jr. 


Ralph A. Krause 
Harry W. Krueger 
James R. Langhofer 
John Lavra 

Robert F, Lawson 
Joseph V. LeBlanc 
William M. Lewallen 
Russell A. Lewis, Jr. 
Leo L. Linn 

Glenn H. Lundell 
Dick D. Mahaffey 
George N. Maige 
George H. Main 
George D. Malhiot 
John T, Marinkovich 
Paul E. Marsh, Jr. 
Gaston E. Mayes - 
Francis E. McBride 
John P, McCann 
Stanley M. McCoy 
Jack G. McDonell 
James W. McIlvaine 
Patrick F, McInerney 
Robert J. McMullin 
Robert F. Meckoll 
Sammie O. Midgett 
Erkki O. Minkkinen 


Alvin E. Rusche 


zer 

Edgar K. Schutz 
Bruce B. Sheppard 
Harry L. Sheppard, Jr. 
Daryl H. Sim 
Robert Smith 
Frank H. Sobey 
Robert W. Soergel 
George G. Somers 
Fred Sorenson, Jr. 
Ronald H. Spradlin 
Robert F. Stafford 
Ernest W. Steelman 
Roy W. Stine 
Alfred L. Stingl 
Meryl W. Stratton 
Anton J. Straziar 
Craig Stuck 
Howard K. Swihart 
Joe C. Tacker 
Oliver F. Tarr 
Robert M. Thompson 


Theodore F. Misselwitz Cleedis D, Toone 


Marion E. Morris 
Darrell L. Mossburg 
Frederick E. Munroe 
Leo C. Murphy, Jr. 


Robert W. Totten 
Joseph N. Tulino 
Leonard Urban 
Daniel P. Vaughan 


Charles W. NagengastMartin C. Voves 


James D. Nesbitt 
Harry D. Ness 


Douglas B. Walker 
James E. Ward 


Carleton O. Nordling Kermit W. Waters 
William F. O'Donnell Austin R. Way 


Leo R. Olbu 
Nelson N. Olson 
Raoul M. Olson 


William W. Weather- 
low 
Harland Weaver 


Frederick N. Opel, Jr.Fred E. Whipple 


Robert D. Osborn 
Billy W. Oslin 
Jack E. Owens 


Vernon C. Whitman 
Robert C. Whitten, 
Jr. 


George B. Palmer, Jr.Dale P. Williams 


Thomas J. Patterson 
Virgil V. Perkins 
Daniel V. Peterson 
Edward F. Phillips 
Aloysius M. Powers 
James E. Pugh 


Donald L. Williams 

Hal H. Williamson 

Albert S. Wilson, Jr. 

Hubert E. Wolff 

Edward A. Woodard, 
Jr. 


For permanent appointment to the grade 
of lieutenant (junior grade) in the Supply 
Corps of the Naval Reserve: 


David A. Grammer, Jr. 


For 
of lieutenant 


nt appointment to the grade 
(junior grade) in the Nurse 


Corps of the Naval Reserve: 
Harriet S. Johnstone 


Patricia J. Price 


IN THE Navy 
The following-named officers of the Navy 


Randall D. Foster 


Burton R. Manser 


Raymond W. Glasgow George F. O'Malley 


Donald W. Griffin 
Leonard R. Hardy 
William H. Hudgins 
Robert B. Hutchins 
Nornran G. Lancaster 
William A. Leonard 
Alfred R. Lyngby 
Edward G. Magennis 
John M. Maloney 


Paul M. Owen 

Gerald V. Reynolds 
Rowland F. Schlegel 
John E. Scrivner 
Raymond D, Shryock 
Leland P. Stallknecht 
George F. Stearns, Jr. 
Edward J. Taylor 

J. Russell Verbrycke 


LIEUTENANT COMMANDER, LINE 


Richard Bacharach 
Earle Bennett 


James P. Kenny 
James E. Keys 


Charles A. Blocher George P. Kurtz 


Jr. 
Paul F. Borden 
Fred Y. Boyer 
Ralph K. Brandt 
Roger L. Burum 
Donald D. Chapman 
Enser W. Cole, Jr. 
Earl C. Collins 
Harry J. Conway 
Eugene N. Curtis 
John T. Davies 
Forrest M. Divine 
Fordyce R. Downs, Jr. 
Joseph A. Eddins 
Arnold W. Eggen 
Emmet M. Ferguson 
Edwin D. Ferretti 
Daniel Flynn 
Dana P. French 
Fred H. Frey 
Donald L. Garver 
David E. Glassman 
John P. Gleeson 
James W. Grant 
Edward V. P. Horne 
Wyman N, Jackson 
Benjamin P. Jacobs 
Frederic H. Kaul 
Jack L. Kenner 


Robert E. Lee, Jr. 
George J. Leger 
Carl E. Lundin, Jr. 
Joseph B. McDevitt 
Pred J. Madrigan 
Francis X. Markey 
“R” “ A” Markham 
Robert F. Milota 
John A. Montgomery, 
Jr. 
Howard N. Moore 
William E. Neely 
Kenneth S. Nelms 
Robert F. Nuttman 
Howard A. Patrick 
Robert H. Rathbun 
William T. Roddy 
Thomas B. Root 
Richard J. Selman 
Morris M. Seydel 
George S. H. Sharratt 
Wilson J. Sweeney 
Milton W. Thorpe 
William H. Thornton, 


Jr. 
Maurice J. Underwood 
John (n) Van Ohlen 
John E. Whyte 


LIEUTENANT, LINE 


George T. Boland 
Willard D. Hoot 


James N. Martin 
Louis L. Milano 


CAPTAIN, MEDICAL CORPS 


William S. Lawler 


COMMANDER, MEDICAL CORPS 


Edward K. Allis, Jr. 
Curtis Asher 
Franklin L. Ashley 
Louis P. Ballenberger 
Felix P. Ballenger 
Byron E. Bassham 
Reginald V. Berry 
Virgil A. Beuerman 
John R. Bierley 
John D. Boland 
Robert R. Bonar 
Sidney I. Brody 
August R. Buerkle 
Warner D. 
Jr. 
Bruce L. Canaga, Jr. 
Maurice A. Canon, 
Frederick B. Carlson 
Byron D. Castell 


Roger H. Fuller 
John A. Fusco 
Richard A. Gaillard 
Marvin L. Gerber 
John T, M. Giannini 
Charles H. Gilliland 
Douglas J. Giorgio 
Thomas F, Gowen 
William J. Hall 
Robert B. Hallborg 
Wayne S. Hansen 
Byron L. Hawks 
Vernet H. Heinz 


Bundens, William W. Henderson 


Moffitt K. Holler 
Samuel H. Horton, Jr. 
David F. Hottenstein 
Joseph E. Humphries 
J. Wilson Huston 


Roland A. Christensen Glenn D. Hutchinson 


Ralph L. Christy, Jr. 
Robert F. Christoph 
Robert E. Coker, Jr, 
William S. Cole 
Henry Colony 
Robert A. Conard 
John L. Conley 
William M. Craft 


Rudolph D. Jacob 
Leonard P. Jahnke 
Richard E. Kelley 

E. Richard King 
Kenneth P. Knudston 
Peter S. Kwiatkowski 
Karl M. Lacer 

John D. Langston 


for temporary or permanent appointment to 
the grades and corps indicated, subject to 
qualification therefor as provided by law. 

The following-named officers for tempo- 
rary appointment: 


COMMANDER, LINE 
William J. Bennett, Jr.Daniel J. Corcoran 
Howard J. Bergman Will J. Davis, Jr. 
Lawrence W. Black Donald H. Dickey 
William A, Collier Walter J. Fitzgerald 


Eugene P. Cronkite 
James B. Cummins 
George W. Deyoe 
James R. Dillon, Jr. 
Robert E. Douglas 
Gerald J. Duffner 
Thomas L. Duffy 
Charles H. Eaton 
Erwood G. Edgar 
Henry R. Ennis 
Eugene L. Freitas 


Watson B. Larkin 
William C. Livingood 
James H. Lockwood 
W. Sayre Lummis, Jr. 
William W. Manson 
Henry W. Miller 
Jerome A. Moore 
Neal Morris 

Ralph M. Mugrage 
William C. Mulry 
John M. Murphy 


FEBRUARY 2 


Bruce R. McCampbell Harold R. Scanlin 


Carl M. McCandless, 
Jr. 
Newell Nay 
Philip L. Nova 
Stanley J. Okulicz 
Walter Patterson 
Sherman M. Peabody 
Robert Penington, Jr. 
Philip B. Phillips 
Joseph C. Pinto 
Robert W. Reid 
James L. Richardson 
Lindsay R. Riadle 
Emmett J. Riordan 
Jacob J. Robbins 
James A. Roberts, Jr. 
William C. Roland 
Gustave A. Roy 
Frederick A. Ruoff 
George W. Russell 
Florian J. Santini 
Max O. Sartori 


Robert F. Schugmann 
John R. Seal 
Vance E. Senter 
John F. Shaul 
Bruce M. Shepard 
John T. Sill 

Alan G. Simpson, Jr. 
Clyde S. Stroud, Jr. 
Robert E. Stutsman 
Blake S. Talbot 
Louis E. Tebow 
Samuel v. Thompson 
Wilson D. Tucker 
William B. Turney 
Joseph Vogel 
Wayne W. Waters 
George S. Watkins 
James D. Wharton 
Julian A. White 
Earl G. Wolf 

Edward M. Wurzel 


LIEUTENANT COMMANDER, MEDICAL CORPS 


Jesse F. Adams 
Robert G. Allen 
Gustave T, Anderson 
Thomas E. Atkinson, 
Jr. 
Kenneth P. Bachman 
Lawrence E. Banks 
George C. Beattie 
Edward L, Beckman 
Richard G. Berry 
Ervine S. Bills 
Boyd K. Black 
Sidney D. Bond, Jr. 
Wade H. Boswell 
Andrew F. Braff 
Ralph K. Brooks 
George C. Calderwood 
Dwight A. Callagan 
Robert M. Campbell 
Earle G. Canfield 
Manley J. Capron, Jr. 
Prank A. Cerzosimo 
John H. Cheffey 
Donald R. Childs 
Frank B. Clare 
Gale G. Clark 
Frank W. Cleary 
Henry R, Cooper 
Fred W. Cottrell, Jr. 
Marvin D. Courtney 
Philip D. Cronemiller 
Edward L. de Wilton 
Alvis B. Dickson 


Joseph B. Dominey, Jr. 


Robert C. Doolittle 
Arthur R. Errion 
Clyde J. Fairless, Jr. 
Ralph E. Faucett 
Lester W. Fix 
Quentin J. Florence 
Berwyn R. Force 
Albin A. Galuszka 
Francis G. Geer A 
Robert D. Gilliam 
John E. Goebel 


Maynard B. Gustafson 


Clifford R. Hall 


Walter F. Harrison, Jr. 


Edvard V. Heffernan 
John H. Hege 


Edmund M. Henderson 


Thomas G. Hennessy 
Howard W. Hill 
Walter H. Jarvis, Jr. 
Edward A, John 
Walton L. Jones 
Frank F, Kalchuk 
James A. Kaufman 
Dominic A. Kuljis 
Richard B. Leander 
Chester Lessenden 
John Lingenfelder 
Stanley J. Lloyd 


Irvin H, Mattick 
Albert L. May, Jr. 
Romulus May 
Russell M, Maynard 
Robert F. Meeko 
William W. Miller, Jr. 
David Minard 
Francis M. Morgan 
James R. McArtor 
John F, McCabe 
Francis J. McMahon 
David J. McMurray 
Rudolph P, Nadbath 
William I. Neikirk 
Charles B, Newton 
Caesar F. Orofino 
David P. Osborne 
John A. Pease 
Daniel M. Pino 
John J. Price, Jr. 
Carl E. Pruett 

John B. Reddy 
Vorris M. Reist 
Charles W. Reynolds 
Jobn J. Rieder 
Harvey L. Rittenhouse 
Wendell W. Robley 
Robert L. Rouen 
Merrill W, Rusher 
Sarkis S. Sarkisian 
Maurice Schiff 
Nathaniel Sharp 
Dean Schufeldt 
Bruce H. Smith, Jr. 
Milton M. Small 
James M. Smith 
Wiliam L. Smith 
Robert A. Stalter 
Herbert G. Stoecklein 
John H. Stover, Jr. 
William S. Stryker 
Herschel C. Sudduth 
Mervyn J. Sullivan 
James N. Sussex 
Edwin C. Sweeney 
Robert E. Switzer 
George H. Tarr, Jr. 
Frank H. Thomas, Jr. 
John W. Trenton 
DeWitt S. True 
George E, Vaupel 
Philip H. VonFraenkel 
Henry G. Wagner 
Granville I. Walker 
Dale B. Watkins 
Harry A. Weiss 
Frederick E. Wetzel 
Scott ‘Whitehouse 
Lawrence A. Whoolery 
David J. William, Jr. 
Gerald E. Wineinger 
Thomas D. Yocum 
Albert J. Zuska 


LIEUTENANT, MEDICAL CORPS 


Lynn E. Anthony 
Bruce F. Baisch 


Robert E. Baker 
David D. Bennett, Jr. 


1950 


Victor G. Benson 
Dallas E, Billman 
Victor P. Bond 
Carleton J. Brown 
Robert L. Burdick 
William L. Chapman 
August P. Ciell 
Louis A. Collins, Jr. 
Richard B. Connor 
Thomas C. Deas 
James R. Dineen 
Richard F. Dobbins 
Adolphus W. Dunn 
Wallace C. Ellerbroek 
John G. Esswein 
Robert J. Evoy 
Robert J. Fahrner 
Philip O. Geib 
John S. Graettinger 
Arthur A. Helgerson 
Cyril J. Honsik 
Newman A. 

Hoopingarner 
Francis E. Hornbrook 
John W. Howard 
Jack T. Jones, Jr. 
Roland W. Jones 
John H. Killough 
Robert L. King, Jr. 
Joseph H. Lawson 
James H. Lee, Jr. 
Robert H. Lemmon 
Charles W. Lewis, Jr. 
Garner L. Lewis 
William T. Lineberry, 

Jr. 

COMMANDER, 

Richard Cobb 
Paul F. Cosgrove, Jr. 
James W. Haggard 
George H. Henry 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE 


Robert A. Loeffler 
James C. Marr, Jr. 
John J. Marra 
Edward Martin, Jr. 
Frederick W. Meyer, 
Jr. 
John B. Miller 
Charles J. Molnar, Jr. 
Ramon A. Mouton 
Richard D. Nauman 
John M, Packard 
Bernard H. Pender 
Ernest S. Redfield, Jr. 
Stanley E. Reese 
Lewis G. Richards, Jr. 
Charles E. Rogers 
Robert E. Rowand 
Anthony P. Rush 
Henry Santina 
Charles Savage 
Henry A. Schlang 
William E. Schu- 
macher 
Robert W. Sharp, Jr. 
Julius H. Spence 
Thomas W. Stewart 
Ernest E. Trout 
Fred A. Valusek 
George T. VanPetten 
Robert E. Walsh 
James H. Watts, Jr. 
Burton Willard 
Jay D, Wilson 
Sydner T. Withers 


SUPPLY CORPS 


Alfred C. Jackson 
Paul R. Lally 
Homan L. Walsh 
Ellis G. Youtz 


LIEUTENANT COMMANDER, SUPPLY CORPS 


Emmett O. Barlie 
Damon J. Barnett 
Joe T. Brittain 
Emmett M. Campbell 
Stanley Christensen 
Leo A, Fontaine 
Simeon G. Higgins 
Eddie M. Johnson 
John A. Keefer 
Henry C. Krueger 


LIEUTENANT, 
Paul B. Akright 
Edward J. Daley 
Kral N. Keever 

COMMANDER, 


John E. Carson 
Willard R. McClellan 


Leo C. Lemire 
Milton A. Link 
Emery L. Morton 
Merrill H. Nichols 
Preston W. Ogburn 
Elsworth E. Richards 
James J. Rush 
Horace D. Sharon 
John L. Warden 
Robert H. Woodcock 


SUPPLY CORPS 
Ralph V. Romans 
Richard T. Ryman 
Frank H. Whitchurch 
DENTAL CORPS 


Harold N. Siemer 
Richard F. Tuma 


LIEUTENANT COMMANDER, DENTAL CORPS 


Ralph H. S. Scott 


LIEUTENANT COMMANDER, CHAPLAIN CORPS 


Loren M. Lindquist 


LIEUTENANT COMMANDER, CIVIL ENGINEER 
CORPS 


Warren F. Cline 
Harold D. Corn 
Paul V. Flaherty 
Clarence A. Grubb 
Joseph V. Jones 
Leir R. Larson 


Chester A. Lewis 
Eugene F. Martiny 
Arthur F. Meeks 
William A. Miller 
John Nuckel, Jr. 


LIEUTENANT, CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 


Thomas J. McGhee 


LIEUTENANT COMMANDER, MEDICAL SERVICE 


CORPS 

Joseph W. Collins 

Joseph M, Coltrell 

Harry W. Combs, Jr. 
Leslie E. Bond Hubert L. Crain 
Lester E. Boston Jeremiah V. Crews 
Alexander Bowdle, Jr. William M. Dreitlein 
Julian P. Breillatt Theon K. Eaton 
Harry Browdy Leo J. Elsasser 
Herman H. Burton Oscar L, Etheridge 
Armand P. Chartier Clarence W. Feyh - 
Francis A. Chevrefils: Joseph E. Prancisco 


Clifton K. Adams 
Howard E. Allen 
Faul L. Austin 


Irving Frontis 
Stephen J. Gandy 
William B. Gilmore 
Charles L. Grady 
Edward F. Haase 
Heyward E. Hall 
Charles R. Harvey 
Floyd S. Haslam 
William X. Heelan 
Lawrence E. Hibbon 
Stanley E. Hill 
Lawrence L. Isert 
Joseph J. Jacobs 
John J. Joyce 
James H. Keating 
Marques E. Keizur, Jr. 
Henry H. Laramore 
Clifford R. Lawson 
Arve Lee 

Fred J. Lewis, Jr. 
Ramon C. Lewis 
Roy D. Lewis 
Shelley L. Lewis 
William C. Lewis 
Robert G. Luckie 
Francis E. Lusk 
Edgar J. Maddox 
Charles F. Mann 
Adolph W. Meyers 
Frank L. McLemore 
Matthew J. Millard 
Kenneth C. Norton 


Vernon T. Moss 
Arthur H. Nelson 
Charles V. Quigley 
William C. Pilkington 
Clay E. Pittser 
Warren F. Postel 
Kenneth L. Price 
Lawrence E. Pryor 
Neblett M. Rhodes 
Fred C. Roepke 
Alfred E. H. Ruth 
John M. Rutter 
John Sant 

Lawrence R. Shockley 
Karl E. Schweinfurth 
James P. Smith 
Eugene Stevens 
Earnest R. Stovall 
Clarence B. Stuart 
William S. Swofford 
Andrew A. Taylor 
Hugh M. Taylor 
Herman B. Tidwell 
Loy A. Wagner 

John K. Waite 
Francis L. Westbrook 
Orin C. Western 
Flavis A. Wilson 
Percy C. Wilson 
Marshall J. Wiltshire 
Louie K. Witcofski 
Oliver L. Young 


LIEUTENANT, MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 


Albert L. Andersen 
Claude C. Cason 
Wayne B. Hewitt 
Charlie W. Lee 


LIEUTENANT, 


Adelaide Atwood 
Dorothy L. Auger 
Louise Bareford 
Elizabeth O. Bowie 
Mary K. Brown 
Gladys O. Bryant 
Jessie V. Bucher 
Anne J. Chelf 
Ferne E. Dennison 
Winifred T. Gewehr 
Marie L. Goucher 
Eunice B, Hall 
Elcanor C. Hayes 


Samuel C. Marcus 
Robert F. Rigg 
Chester D. Worthen 


NURSE CORPS 


Mary A. Moniz 
Elizabeth O'Malley 
Mary O'Neill 
Margaret C. Pusel 
Alice L. Quinn 
Rose M. Martinsek 
Marion L. Morgan 
Angelene Rio 
Bertha E. Rollings 
Mary A. Rowan 
Mildred K. Teass 
Audrey J. Tryon 
Dorothy M. Voorhorst 


Gladys L. P. Kennedy Claire M. Walsh 


Theresa B. Krier 


Marion E. Weden 


Mildred M. Lankenau Mary E. Whalen 


Anne E, Larkin 
Kathryn E. Lopartz 
Ida Malaspina 


Marion Wieck 
Elizabeth Wolchick 


The following-named officers for perma- 
nent appointment in the line: 


CAPTAIN 
Sanford B. D. Wood 


Norman K. Roberts 


COMMANDER 


Parker E. Cherry 
Curtis T. Youngblood 
Herbert L. Ogden 
Irving N. Klein 
Luis V. Castro 
George A. Sullivan 
Lewis N. Evans 
Wilfred A. Hearn 
Harold J. Harris 
George D. Sullivan 
John Owen 

James R. Carnes 
Elmer N. Buddress 
Lafayette E. Rogers 
Joe H. Munster, Jr. 
Herbert S. Schwab 
Erik A. Johnson 


Peter V. Dabbierl 
Leo J. Meads 
William B. Matney 
George F. Stearns 
William A. Collier 
Thomas H. Hum- 
phreys, Jr. 
Edwin H. Nichols 
Charles T. Cole 
Albert L. O'Bannon 
Richard E. Ryan 
Ralph T. Moloney 
Frederick S. Albrink 
Edmund J. Bodziak 
Cecil R. Harrison 
Mack K. Greenberg 
Jack C. Davis 


LIEUTENANT COMMANDER 


Charles C. Smith 
Louis S. Gard 
Alvin C, Johnston 
Dick M. Wheat 


Herbert B. Howard 

Raymond V. Van Wol- 
kenten 

Henry E. Staley 


Howard H. Branden- Morris G. Duchin 


burg 
Harold H. Gearinger 


Charles A. Rich 
Robert H. Keehn 


Herbert E. Ost 
Francis X. Driscoll 
Edward L. McDonald 
Melvin A. Miller 
James A. Potter III 
Joseph A. Regan 
Guilbert W. Martin 
Robert E. Cummings 
John W. Shields 
Robert H. Hare 
Earle C. Gordon, Jr. 
Craig McKee 
Herbert T. Schmidt 
Mitchell K. Disney 
Marvin P. Morton, Jr. 
John F. Droz 
Samuel R. Clarke 
James A. Brough 
Cariton F. Alm 
Charles B. Kelly 
William G. Neese 
Richard C. Hunt 
John D. Moroney 
Daniel D. McLeod 
Jerry R. Siefert 
Charles Timblin 
Hilbert S. Cofield 
Walter J. Murphy 
Max D. Wiviott 
Charles A. Gearhart 
Ira F. Reese 
John C. Keatts, Jr. 
Charles E. Rice, Jr. 
Thomas E. Blade 
George L. Gullette 
David Bolton 
Harold W. McKinney 
Paul W. McEntire 
Andrew M. Egeland 
John C. Roberts, Jr. 
Norris L. McComb 
Benjamin H. Berry 
Morris M. Seydel 
James W. Grant 
Donald L. Garver 
John A. Montgomery, 
Jr. 
William T. Roddy 
Mur! A. Larkin 
Benjamin P. Jacobs 
Malcolm J. Bradbury 
Robert H. Rathbun 
John P. Gleeson 
William E. Neely 
Paul F. Borden 
Edward V. P. Horne 
Charles A. Blocher, Jr. 
Wilson J. Sweeney 
Carl E. Lundin, Jr. 
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Saul Katz 
John VanOhlen 
Enser W. Cole, Jr. 
John P. Gibbons 
Earl C. Collins 
Richard Bacharach 
Emmet M. Ferguson 
Forrest M. Divine 
Ralph A, Groom 
Roger L. Burum 
Gale E. Krouse 
John T. Davies 
James T. Warns 
Eugene N. Curtis 
Daniel Flynn 
Edwin D. Ferretti 
Joseph A. Eddins 
Richard J. Selman 
Fred Y. Boyer 
Harry J. Conway 
Howard A. Patrick 
Donald D. Chapman 
Francis L, Forshee 
Robert F. Nuttman 
Thomas B. Root 
Robert E. Lee, Jr. 
Robert F. Milota 
George P. Kurtz 
Raymond A. Mazalew- 
ski 
Jack L. Kenner 
Warren C. Kiracofe 
William H. Thornton, 
Jr. 
George J. Leger 
Kenneth S. Nelms 
Joseph B. McDevitt 
Frederic H. Kaul 
Howard N. Moore 
John E. Whyte 
James P. Kenny 
Fred H. Frey 
George S. H. Sharratt 
Ashton C. Miller, Jr. 
Ralph K. Brandt 
Thomas P. Smith, Jr. 
Richard A. Markham 
Fred J. Madrigan 
Francis X, Markey 
Earle Bennett 
Harold Hutchinson 
Arnold W. Eggen 
Geoffrey E. Carlisle 
Wyman N. Jackson 
Dana P. French 
Fordyce R. Downs, Jr, 
James E, Keys 
James L. Hughes, Jr. 
Maurice J. Underwood 
David E. Glassman 


Louis L. Milano 
George T. Boland 


Willard D. Hoot 
James N. Martin 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuurspay, Fesruary 2, 1950 


The House met at 


12 o’clock noon, 


Rev. Bernard Braskamp, D. D., the 
Chaplain, offered the following prayer: 


Most merciful and gracious God, grant 
that this moment of prayer may be one 
of insight and of inspiration. 


We pray that we 


may incarnate the 


spirit of our blessed Lord and bear testi- 
mony to the splendor of His ideals and 
principles as we strive to build a nobler 
civilization. 

We humbly confess that in this high 
adventure we so frequently put our con- 
fidence solely in human wisdom and hu- 
man ingenuity and fail to lay hold of 
those- spiritual resources which Thou 
hast placed at cur disposal. 
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May it be the passionate longing of 
our hearts to lead groping and strug- 
gling humanity out of darkness and con- 
fusion into the glorious light and liberty 
of the children of God. 

To Thy name we ascribe all the praise. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Mc- 
Daniel, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 


H. R. 322, An act to transfer funds to the 
town of Craig, Alaska; 

H. R. 746. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of August Michela, a minor; 

H. R. 2585. An act to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to provide for exemption from duty 
of certain metallic impurities in tin ores 
and concentrates when such impurities are 
not recovered; 

H. R. 4387. An act to authorize relief of 
authorized certifying officers of terminated 
war agencies in liquidation by the Treasury 
Department; and 

H.R.6212. An act to amend section 5 of 
the Federal Firearms Act. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 


H. R. 587. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Lick Walook, Alfred L. Woods, and Ed- 
ward Kimoktoak; 

H. R. 3946. An act to promote the national 
defense and to contribute to more effective 
aeronautical research by authorizing pro- 
fessional personnel of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics to attend accred- 
ited graduate schools for research and study; 
and 

H. R. 4106. An act for the relief of certain 
officers and employees of the Foreign Service 
of the United States who, while in the course 
of their respective duties, suffered losses of 
personal property by reason of war condi- 
tions. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills and a joint reso- 
lution of the following titles, in which 
the concurrence of the House is re- 
quested: 

S. 947. An act for the relief of the Baggett 
Transportation Co., Inc.; 

S. 1059. An act for the relief of John W. 
Wagner; 

S. 1146. An act for the relief of Francis W. 
Dodge; 

S. 1424. An act for the relief of Alex Morn- 
ingstar; 

S. 1769. An act to reimburse the Stebbins 
Construction Co.; 

S. 1863. An act for the relief of Fremont 
Rider; 

S. 1933. An act for the relief of C. L. Lef- 
fingwell and others; 

S. 2070. An act for the relief of the Clark 
Funeral Home; 

S. 2314. An act to provide for holding a 
term of the United States District Court for 
the District of Oregon at Eugene; 

S. 2339. An act for the relief of the Davis 
Grocery Co., of Oneida, Tenn.; 

S. 2385. An act for the relief of Edward O. 
Ritche; 

S. 2507. An act to authorize the United 
States Maritime Commission to grant to the 
East Bay municipal utility district, an 
agency of the State of California, an ease- 
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ment for the construction and operation of 
an interceptor sewer pipe line in and under 
certain Government-owned lands compris- 
ing a part of the Maritime Alameda Ship- 
yard, Alameda, Calif.; 

S. 2520. An act to authorize the sale of 
certain allotted devised land on the Winne- 
bago Reservation, Nebr.; and 

S. J. Res. 2. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States providing for the election of 
President and Vice President. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. REGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Recan addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RICHARDS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorD in two instances and include an 
address delivered by Hon. Emmet O’Neal 
and a newspaper article. 

Mr. LYNCH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. KEOGH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. PERKINS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include two editorials ap- 
pearing in the Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal. 

Mr. HELLER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recor in four instances and to include 
extraneous matter in three. 

Mrs. KELLY of New York asked and 
was given permission to extend her re- 
marks in the Recorp and include ex- 
traneous material. 

Mr. BIEMILLER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a magazine article. 


THE TAFT-HARTLEY ACT 


Mr. CAVALCANTE. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CAVALCANTE. Mr. Speaker, 
nearly one-half million of our fellow 
men in this Nation go down to the col- 
lieries to work. For the first 11 months 
of 1949 the friends of the Taft-Hartley 
law have upon their heads the blood of 
534 of these our fellow men who went 
down to the collieries, never to return 
alive. In view of this, how Hitlerlike 
and macabre is the voice of the colossus 
from Winchester who calls on the Presi- 
dent to invoke that infamous law against 
these fellow men and to “handle arro- 
gant labor leaders like Governor Tuck 
did here in Virginia.” 

Verily, Mr. Speaker, the hand that 
handled the labor leaders in Virginia was 
(sic) indeed the hand of Tuck, but the 
voice that commanded the hand of Tuck 
was truly the voice of the colossus— 
Hitlerlike and macabre. It is the pro- 
totype of this colossus that is undermin- 
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ing democratic government by refusing 
to yield obedience to the limitations on 
States’ rights contained in the thir- 
teenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth amend- 
ments to the Constitution of this demo- 
cratic Government. Men of honest 
minds rejoice in the sane decision of the 
President not to use the infamous Taft- 
Hartley law. 


HOOVER COMMISSION 


Mr. McSWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McSWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, I 
have consistently advocated the adop- 
tion of most of the Hoover proposals 
and shall continue to support the adop- 
tion of the remaining ones, which, in 
my opinion, will effect real economies 
and eliminate overlapping and provide 
for efficient consolidation. However, I 
wish strongly to protest the recommen- 
dations of the Hoover Commission rela- 
tive to the proposals that would divide 
the functions of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. I have served overseas in 
combat in both world wars. As an ex- 
serviceman, I am familiar with the prob- 
lems that the veterans are faced with 
in attempting to secure those benefits 
that the Congress has made available to 
them. After the First World War, I 
had the honor to represent my district 
in Congress. During those early post- 
war years, 80 percent of my correspond- 
ence consisted of requests from ex-serv- 
icemen enlisting my aid in securing 
proper adjudication of their claims. It 
was not an easy matter then, as all the 
records were centralized and the service- 
men had not been adequately instructed 
on how to proceed. Under the present 
Veterans’ Administration, aid to the 
servicemen is made more readily avail- 
able through regional offices throughout 
the Nation. A complete file is kept on 
each veteran in a regional office near to 
his home. This procedure has resulted 
in more efficient service to the veteran— 
a great contrast in comparison with con- 
ditions after the First World War. The 
Hoover proposals would transfer the 
loan-guaranty activities of the VA to the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
They would create a veterans’ insurance 
corporation and would consolidate all 
veteran medical programs with those of 
other Government agencies into one 
united medical administration. This, in 
my opinion, would cause veterans’ cases 
to lose their identities as such, in that 
a veteran’s claim would not necessarily 
get the preference that it would be en- 
titled to, and thus the intent of Congress 
in enacting specific veterans’ legislation 
for the welfare of those who carried the 
brunt of the battles would be thwarted. 
Servicemen’s welfare was sadly neglected 
in a matter of only a few years after the 
end of World War I. It would be a great 
catastrophe to allow these same condi- 
tions to prevail under the guise of econ- 
omy. I firmly believe in real econemy 
measures within the administration of 
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veterans’ affairs that would not deny the 
veterans those benefits that Congress 
intended for them to have. By contin- 
uing to have a separate and complete 
Veterans’ Administration, the people of 
the Nation can have a definite agency to 
turn to in order to find out how ade- 
quately the veterans are being taken care 
of. This separate organization would be 
fixed in the public mind as the agency 
charged with the responsibility of ad- 
ministering veterans’ affairs. Should 
the various functions of the Veterans’ 
Administration be dispersed amongst 
other governmental and primarily non- 
veteran agencies, there would exist not 
one agency that could be held respon- 
sible for, and held accountable to the 
American people for, the administration 
of veterans’ affairs. I think that the 
Hoover proposals in this matter should 
not be adopted for the reasons given, but, 
instead, this same Commission should 
investigate the possibilities of reorgan- 
izing the various departments of the 
Veterans’ Administration itself in rela- 
tion to the entire administration of vet- 
erans’ affairs in order to eliminate any 
overlapping or duplication of functions 
and the elimination of any waste. The 
intent of Congress should not be 
thwarted by any false economy moves 
when these economies can be made with- 
in the present set-up. 


LINCOLN DAY BOX SUPPER 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 

to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, I 
hold in my hand this morning a most 
peculiar and interesting newspaper 
clipping. 

An advertisement in a Washington 
newspaper reads as follows: 

Lincoln Day box supper, Uline Arena, 
Monday, February 6, 6:30 p. m. Everybody 
welcome. 

Fred Waring and his Pennsylvanians, 
George Murphy and Robert Montgomery, 
joint masters of ceremonies. 

Round and square dancing. 

Admission tickets, 61 plus tax—complete 
chicken dinner box lunch, $1 additional. 

Tickets available: 1115 National Press 
Building, 1604 Twentieth Street NW., Waters 
Travel Agency, 1603 K Street NW., telephones 
NA. 6280, CO. 8151. 


What, oh, what, has become of the 
trumpeting elephant that was once the 
Republican Party? An ad for a Lincoln 
Day dinner without a mention of the 
Grand Old Party. I have not felt so old 
since Shirley Temple had a baby. 

Could it be that Republicans have sud- 
denly grown self-conscious of the deep 
rift between the philosophy of Lincoln 
and the moribund policies they pursue 
in narrowing circles? Could this be a 
new and modest humility? I doubt it. 

It seems more likely that the motives 
here are of the pocketbook rather than 
the heart. It is just possible that the 
Republicans are interested in meking 
money—that they are at last aware of 
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the jeopardy in which the GOP places 
anything with which its name is asso- 
ciated. 

One of the Nation’s finest orchestras 
will be present. Two noted masters of 
ceremonies will keep things moving 
swiftly and smoothly. There wiil be 
round and square dancing for all— 
topped off by a dollar chicken dinner. 

Why spoil it all with Republicans? 

Blazon everybody welcome in your 
ads and hope that entertainment will 
do what Republican policies have not 
been able to do—win a large and appre- 
ciative audience. 

And have people buy their tickets from 
travel agencies instead of party head- 
quarters. I suggest a ticket agency in 
a moving firm’s office might also be con- 
venient to a large number of Republi- 
cans. 

While I applaud the wisdom of this ad 
and the growing timidity of the minor- 
ity party, I shed a single tear of fare- 
well. 

Gone is my youth when a wild ele- 
phant trumpeted through these halls to 
rescue Pauline from the perils of welfare 
legislation. In his place sits a titmouse. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
a parliamentary inquiry. Is the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin to speak again? 

The SPEAKER. That is not a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. TAURIELLO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recor and include a bill he introduced. 

Mr. RODINO asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in three instances and include 
editorials. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington (at 
the request of Mr. MANSFIELD) was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article on the 
fishery activities under the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, notwithstanding the 
fact that it is estimated by the Public 
Printer to exceed two pages of the REC- 
orD and cost $184.50. 

Mr. MILLER of California asked and 
Was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp in two instances. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. JOSEPH L: PFEIFER. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. JOSEPH L. PFEIFER addressed the 
House. His remarks appear in the Ap- 
pendix.] 

Mr. McKINNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. McKINNON. Mr. Speaker, no na- 
tion is so great it can afford to forget 
solemn promises. Twice during the past 
50 years American men and women 
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have been called upon to crush the threat 
of aggressors. 

We can never repay our debt to those 
who died and sacrificed that we might 
have freedom. We must not forget this 
obligation when all of us are searching 
for ways to reduce our Federal budget. 

Thus far, I have voted for every reor- 
ganization bill based upon the Hoover 
Commission report. But the proposal 
to scatter the powers and functions of 
the Veterans’ Administration lacks per- 
ception, is unjust to the veteran, and 
will not achieve economy. 

We have promised the veteran ade- 
quate medical aid. Under this new pro- 
posal, he will not get it. We have prom- 
ised the veteran specialized study and 
care in many of his problems. Under 
this new proposal, he will not get it. 

I have confidence our President will 
spot this particular proposal as a back- 
ward move. It will not achieve econo- 
my—and more important, it will not be 
for the welfare of the veteran. As great 
as we are, we still must keep our pledges. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ENGLE of California asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an 
article. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Surro addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix.] 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COLMER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a letter. 

Mr. YOUNG asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD and include a short newspaper 
article. 

SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. YOUNG asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 10 min- 
utes on Monday next after the disposi- 
tion of business on the Speaker's desk 
and the conclusion of special orders 
heretofore granted. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MADDEN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a letter. 

Mr. DONDERO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp and include an article. 


LINCOLN DAY DINNER 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, some- 
thing has been said here this morning 
about the Republican box social which 
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is to be held next Monday night here in 
Washington, to the effect that it was a 
money-making affair. I can assure the 
people of the United States that when 
you charge $1 for admission and $1.20 
for a chicken dinner in Washington, it is 
not the money-making affair that it is 
when they charge $100 a plate for a 
Jefferson day dinner. As far as the Re- 
publican Party is concerned, we have not 
forgotten the philosophy of Abraham 
Lincoln half as much as that part of the 
Democratic Party which has gone left 
wing and literally and completely for- 
gotten and abandoned the philosophy 
and tradition of Thomas Jefferson, a 
man whom we all admire. j 
The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp in three instances 
and include some excerpts. 

Mrs. BOLTON of Ohio. Mr, Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a very interesting letter from 
one of my constituents to the Cleveland 
Press in the matter of paying his taxes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


THE COAL SITUATION 


Mrs. BOLTON of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BOLTON of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
letters are pouring into my office from 
people of the Twenty-second District of 
Ohio urging that something be done 
about the coal situation. These letters 
tell many shocking stories, and reveal 
that the country is, indeed, facing an 
emergency as our coal piles grow smaller 
and smaller. 

Most serious of all is the threat to the 
health of our people resulting from in- 
sufficient heat in homes and offices, and 
hot water to meet daily needs. 

Not alone are many people without 
coal for their furnaces, but industries to- 
day are faced with having to curtail op- 
erations to meet the dwindling coal sup- 
plies. When power companies are with- 
out coal, power is cut off and all enter- 
prise depending upon electricity is help- 
less, When industry is without coal, it 
must eventually shut down, throwing 
thousands of people out of work. Such 
things must not come to pass. 

I am not assessing the reasons for the 
long inaction, I am merely citing the 
facts which grow increasingly serious. 
Action of some kind must come, and 
soon. The law is there, the power for 
the President to act is there. Unques- 
tionably there must be reasons on both 
sides for the disastrous stalemate. It is 
difficult to understand that men will die 
on the field of battle but will not yield 
their prejudices, even though suffering 
be the result. é 
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In the hope that some solution will be 
found immediately, I am adding my 
voice to those already raised in protest 
against this intolerable situation. 


REPEAL OF WARTIME EXCISE TAXES 


Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Speaker, if Con- 
gress fails to proceed immediately to re- 
peal wartime excise taxes, losses to busi- 
ness enterprises affected by these taxes 
will be enormous. 

The wide publicity given to the sub- 
ject has practically resulted in a buyers’ 
strike. Many firms are operating at a 
loss; some have been compelled to go out 
of business, resulting in unemployment 
as well as great financial loss. I am 
reliably informed that the jewelry busi- 
ness in my district is down approximately 
30 to 40 percent from 1946 and 1947. 
Other industries have suffered in vary- 
ing proportions. 

The losses to which I refer have by 
no means been confined to the so-called 
luxury items. Dealers in the more es- 
sential products are also concerned over 
these unfair and discriminatory taxes. 
As a particular indication of unfairness, 
it should be remembered that taxes on 
transportation and communications were 
not levied in the first instance to produce 
revenue. They were assessed solely to 
discourage wartime travel and to make 
all systems of communications more 
readily available for war purposes. Yet 
we are told by the President that before 
even these taxes can be repealed provi- 
sion must be made for other taxes to take 
their place. 

I challenge the right of President Tru- 
man to tell Congress he will veto any 
legislation repealing wartime excise 
taxes unless legislation to replace them is 
simultaneously enacted as a substitute. 
I quite agree that loopholes in our pres- 
ent tax structure should be thoroughly 
explored. However, this will take time 
if an effective job is to be done. The 
repeal of wartime excise taxes can be 
quickly accomplished. There is no rea- 
son whatever for joining both proposals 
in a single tax-relief bill. There is no 
valid excuse for further delay. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp and include 
three articles which I handed in yes- 
terday. 

Also, to extend my remarks and in- 
clude in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
article by Samuel Pettingill. Sam Pet- 
tingill was one of the finest Members of 
Congress that I ever associated with, a 
Democrat from Indiana who believed in 
the teachings of Jefferson and carries 
them out to the best of his ability. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 


FEBRUARY 2 


Mr. JENKINS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp in two instances 
and to include excerpts. 

Mr. LECOMPTE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include resolutions of the 
Farm Bureau from his home county. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE HOOVER 
COMMISSION WITH REFERENCE TO 
VETERANS 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, the var- 
ious veterans’ organizations in the coun- 
try are objecting to one of the recom- 
mendations of the Hoover Commission. 
They assert that this recommendation 
if carried into effect will work a severe 
hardship on disabled veterans and those 
needing hospitalization. 

I want to commend the leaders of these 
organizations for the thorough study 
they have given to the subject before 
they announced their opposition to this 
one section of the Hoover report, I have 
read the statements made by the Amer- 
ican Legion and other veterans’ organ- 
izations on this subject and I feel they 
made a good case. It shall be my pur- 
pose to assist them in their efforts. 

The people are strong for the recom- 
mendations made by the Hoover Com- 
mission and, likewise, they want to do 
justice to the veterans, especially those 
who are disabled and those who are in 
need of medical care and hospitalization. 

I think Congress can work out a plan 
that will meet the wishes of the veterans 
and not seriously disturb the recom- 
mendations of the Hoover Commission. 


PENNSYLVANIA GROUND HOGS 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, this is 
ground-hog day. This is the day when 
the great marmot will be consulted by 
savants, far and wide, even as the an- 
cients consulted their oracles, in order 
to receive his prognostications on what 
we may expect of the weather for the 
next 6 weeks. Should this eminent au- 
thority on atmospheric change see his 
shadow, he will return to his subter- 
ranean abode and 6 weeks more of winter 
weather can confidently be expected. 

One of the outstanding institutions in 
my congressional district is that great 
public-spirited body known as the Slum- 
bering Ground-Hog Lodge of Quarry- 
ville, which has its locale in the nation- 
ally known agricultural area of Lancas- 
ter County, Pa. This year the lodge is 
promoting the Ground-Hog Bowl—a 
national project—as preeminent among 
its many concerns for American develop- 
ment. It has also taken note that John 
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L. Lewis has raided ground-hog legend 
and now has his miners “hibernate” all 
but 3 days of each week. Incidentally, 
the lodge last year adopted Me and My 
Shadow as the musical score best ex- 
pressing its aims and ideals. 

Knowing as I do the traditions sur- 
rounding the Slumbering Ground-Hog 
Lodge and the unfailing accuracy of its 
prognosticator, I would be remiss in 
proper civic pride and my unquestioned 
congressional duty were I to fail to spike 
the canard being circulated by my col- 
league, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, Congressman LEON H. Gavin, of 
our Nineteenth Pennsylvania District, 
who has attempted to assign to that 
puny and pusillanimous pig of Punxsu- 
tawney, which he has the effrontery to 
call a ground hog, qualities superior to 
those of the prognosticating patriarch of 
my district. The simple fact of the 
matter is that the Punxsutawney animal 
has become infused with rabbit blood 
and has become a very timid creature, 
indeed. It is actually so scary that when 
startled it plunges headlong into its bur- 
row, with the result that it has to back 
out, thus considerably delaying its obser- 
vation of the sun. On the other hand, 
the Quarryville ground hog — known 
among the Pennsylvania Dutch brethren 
as “der grosser grundsow”’—is a fearless 
animal and constantly stands defiantly 
just inside the entrance to his cave so 
that he is immediately ready to observe 
the solar orb as it rises above the horizon 
and at once gives his prediction. In 
fact, his promptness and accuracy are 
so noted that the Weather Bureau main- 
tains a direct wire to his station, whereas 
the Punxsutawney punk will have to wait 
until rural telephones are extended to his 
area under REA, which will probably be 
in about 50 years. 

To conclude, may I confidently suggest 
that for accurate weather forecasts con- 
sult the Quarryville ground hog, and for 
a practical demonstration of the Ameri- 
can way of life stop over for a look 
around Pennsylvania’s Ninth District. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Gavin]. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
great respect and high admiration for 
my very able and good friend and col- 
league, PAUL DacveE, of the Pennsylvania 
delegation, and I might say that ordi- 
narily it would be beneath my dignity to 
reply to the scurrilous attack that has 
been made on the one and only ground 
hog—the Punxsutawney ground hog who 
has been making unquestioned weather 
predictions for the past 100 years. 

I resent the attitude taken by my very 
good friends CLARENCE Brown and Tom 
JENKINS, of Ohio, on the Greenville, Ohio, 
ground hog. And my good friend, Pat 
Surton, of Tennessee, even had the 
audacity to discuss with me a Tennessee 
ground hog. Also my good friends, 
Brooks Hays and Oren Harris, of Ar- 
kansas, tried to cut in for some publicity 
on their chuckship with the Arkansas 
hound dog. 

To reply, I can best do so to these 
vociferous attacks on the Punxsutawney 
ground hog by bringing to the attention 
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of the Members a wire I received from 
a very honorable citizen and distin- 
guished doctor of great renown, Dr. F. A. 
Lorenzo, president of the Punxsutawney 
Ground Hog Club, Here is his wire: 

Since the Punxsutawney ground hog 
ascended the weather. throne at Gobblers 
Knob nearly a century ago, petty, prevari- 
cating pretenders with pediculosis have 
pecked peevishly at this position as premier 
prognosticator, Pay no never mind to the 
petulant pretentions of pestiferous, piebald 
pilgrims for piggeries parading as progeny 
of Punxsutawney’s peerless prophet. Phooey 
on the philandering, puling peccaries. Also 
puf, phew, and pooh-pooh to the perfidious 
plaglarists. 

OUR NATIONAL DEFENSES 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, who are we to trust for ac- 
curate information as to the state of 
our national security? When is the ad- 
ministration going to give us a true ap- 
praisal of our defenses? 

The Secretary of Defense, in his an- 
nual report to the President and the 
Congress, issued just the other day, said: 

I am pleased to report to the President, 
to the Congress, and to the American people, 
that their defenses have never been in a 
more favorable condition in time of peace, 
The state of readiness of our armed forces 
and the military potential of our country 
are greater today than in any previous peace- 
time period in our Nation’s history. 


The Secretary of the Air Force yester- 
day declared, in effect, that we are at 
the mercy of the Communist military 
might. He declared that behind the 
iron curtain there is the ability to launch 
an atomic attack against any part of the 
United States, and that we have no sure 
defense against such an attack. 

Iam not in a position to question the 
accuracy of the statements of either of 
these men. 

My question, Mr. Speaker, is: What is 
the state of our defenses? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McGREGOR asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp and include an 
illustration of the effect of hidden taxes 
on the price the consumer pays for gas 
and electric ranges. 

Mr. LEFEVRE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include two 
editorials. 

DEAN ACHESON 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, before 
Dean Acheson assumed the office of Sec- 
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retary of State he took the following 
solemn oath of office: 

I do solemnly swear, I will support and 
defend the Constitution of the United States 
against all enemies foreign and domestic; 
that I will bear true faith and allegiance to 
the same; that I take this obligation freely 
without any mental reservation or purpose of 
evasion; and that I will well and faithfully 
discharge the duties of the office on which I 
am about to enter, so help me God. 


Mr. Speaker, when some few days ago 
Secretary of State Acheson expressed 
his confidence in Alger Hiss despite the 
latter's conviction in a New York Federal 
court for perjury in denying he had given 
American secrets to Russian spies, he was 
not speaking for himself, but as Secre- 
tary of State of the Government of the 
United States. This reprehensible ac- 
tion on the part of Dean Acheson is 
definitely a violation of his oath of office 
and especially that part of the oath where 
he swore to defend the United States 
Senne all enemies foreign and domes- 

0. 

We all know that the members of our 
armed forces from the birth of this 
Nation, have taken the same oath that 
Dean Acheson took when he was en- 
trusted with the affairs of the Depart- 
ment of State. 

We recall the fate of Benedict Arnold 
when in the uniform of his country he 
sought to betray it to our enemy. Have 
you any difficulty in imagining the fate 
that would have befallen a comrade of 
Benedict Arnold who would seek to white- 
wash him after he was convicted of 
treason? 

In my opinion, Alger Hiss is a twentieth 
century Benedict Arnold, and Dean Ache- 
son in taking him to his bosom, reveals 
that he approves Hiss’ disregard of the 
responsibilities and obligations of Amer- 
ican citizenship. 

If Dean Acheson lacks the decency to 
resign, and President Truman refuses to 
request his resignation, then it behooves 
Congress to impeach him. Too long has 
the cloak of suspicion shrouded the State 
Department and it is time that the Amer- 
ican people assert themselves before it 
is too late. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LOVRE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. LICHTENWALTER asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include a speech by a 
former Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp dnd include an article 
entitled “Our Fiscal Crisis—What Can 
We Do With It?” notwithstanding that 
it exceeded two pages of the Recorp and, 
according to the Public Printer, costs 
$205 to print. 

THE MARSHALL PLAN 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, as 
every Member of this House well knows, 
the Marshall plan was sold to the public 
on the theory that it would promote 
economic cooperation between the west- 
ern European nations; first, by giving 
immediate relief from the war destruc- 
tion; and secondly, to place the coun- 
tries involved in a position to reestab- 
lish themselves economically. 

Of course, real economic progress in 
that particular area will never be ac- 
complished until there is stability of 
currency as between the individual west- 
ern European nations. 

Some of these countries have earn- 
estly sought to bring about a local cur- 
rency union, thus making unnecessary 
bilateral agreements. 

Now England comes along, although 
we have poured billions into that little 
country, and kicks over the traces and 
refuses to go along with the union on 
the grounds that she cannot take such 
a step until after the British general 
election. 

The American taxpayer and other 
countries of western Europe are in no 
position to continually carry these loads 
and to throw additional billions of dol- 
Jars into the effort while waiting for 
England to get her house in order. The 
western European countries should go 
along with the perfection of the local 
currency union and thus consolidate 
their economic effort and get on their 
way toward some stability. Even the 
old enemies—France and Germany—are 
going along and the union is to include 
the Benelux countries. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Forp addressed the House. 
remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


ANTIDISCRIMINATION LAWS 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the reauest of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday the gentleman: from New York 
IMr. WILLIAM L. Prerrer] called atten- 
tion to the fact that there are 10 States 
in which so-called antidiscrimination 
Jaws are on the statute books. This in- 
dicates that we have a considerable ex- 
perience which we can draw upon in 
terms of writing such a Federal law. 
| In that connection I recently asked 
the Legislative Reference Service to pro- 
vide an analysis and a comparison of the 
committee bill H. R. 4453, of H. R. 6841, 


His 
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and of the Massachusetts law of 1946. I 
intend to include that in an extension in 
the Appendix so that those who are in- 
terested may examine it. I expect also 
to have the three annual reports of the 
Massachusetts Commission since its 
creation, and to include them in the 
Appendix so that we can see what is 
being done in one of our States in this 
field. I hope this material will be help- 
ful to all of my colleagues who are inter- 
ested in providing the best possible 
legislation in this connection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SADLAK asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a letter. 

Mr. WEICHEL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 2 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to extend her 
remarks in the Recorp and include a 
joint resolution she is introducing today 
commemorating the one hundred sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary of Patriots Day 
in Massachusetts. 

Mr. CHURCH asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record in two instances; in one to in- 
clude an address by Dean McBurney, 
and in the other a letter from a consti- 
tuent. 

Mr. PHILBIN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an address. 

Mr. GATHINGS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include two editorials ap- 
pearing in the Arkansas Gazette. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include an address 
he delivered in Fredericksburg, Va. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

{Mr. Rooney addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute, to revise 
and extend my remarks, and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

(Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts ad- 
dressed the House. Her remarks appear 
in the Appendix.] 


TRIBUTE TO THE ARKANSAS DOG 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I am quite willing for my two friends, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
DacueE] and the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Gavin], to exhaust them- 
selves in a verbal exchange over the rela- 
tive merits of the groundhogs of 
Quarryville and Punxsutawney. But 
when the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
mentions the Arkansas hound dog, my 
hackles are up. It looks like the pursuit 
of the malevolent attack that was made 
more than a year ago by one of the gen- 
tlemen from Pennsylvania upon the 
Arkansas hound dog. Of course, the 
Arkansas hound dog is superior to this 
timid and capricious quadruped from 
Quarryville. The Arkansas farmer can 
always tell in the morning by the angle 
of the tail, by the tilt of the head, and by 
the way the hound dog sniffs the fra- 
grant air in the piney woods what the 
weather will be. I would like to remind 
him that if all the hound dogs of Arkan- 
sas were one dog, he could stand on the 
highest peak of the Alleghenies and raise 
a howl that would blow the rings off the 
planet Saturn, and all the ground hogs 
of Quarryville and Punxsutawney could 
not cast a shadow across that hound 
dog's left hind leg. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MULTER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. BECKWORTH asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include a table with 
reference to enemy property, notwith- 
standing the fact that it is estimated by 
the Government Printer to exceed 2 
pages of the Recorp at a cost of $348.50. 

Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 


AID FOR NEEDY STUDENTS 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD.. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I rise at 
this time to bring to the attention of the 
House H. R. 5852, introduced last August 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Furcoto], which calls for extend- 
ing loans to enable needy and scholasti- 
cally qualified students to continue their 
education. This bill seeks to establish 
a Federal scholarship fund, which is to 
be used as a revolving fund for the pur- 
pose of extending loans to needy stu- 
dents. Such loans shall not exceed 
$1,000 per year for the first 4 years of 
study in an educational institution on 
the college level, and no more than $1,500 
per year in a postgraduate institution. 
The loans are to be repaid in regular 
periodic payments over a 10-year term. 

The Commissioner of Education will 
be required to make annual reports to 
Congress as to the administration of 
this act, when and if it becomes effective, 
and will be required to submit detailed 
information concerning the status of 
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this student fund. Incidentally, I am 
pleased to note that the bill contains a 
section which provides that there is to 
be no discrimination against applicants 
on racial or religious grounds. 

I think the members of this House 
will be interested in the following infor- 
mation, submitted to me by Commis- 
sioner of Education Earl J. McGrath, on 
money loaned to students under Public 
Law 647, enacted by the Seventy-seventh 
Congress. Here are the Commissioner’s 
figures: 

Total amount of 

6 $3, 335, 521. 14 
Total collections (principal) - $1, 885, 739. 52 


Total cancellation $120, 971. 80 
Balance due $1, 328, 809. 82 
Interest received to date $207, 439. 19 
Number of students granted 

899 VASO 11, 044 


He also informs me that, on the basis 
of past experience, the possibility for 
collecting the outstanding balance is very 
favorable. Many of the loans were de- 
ferred for several years on two grounds: 
First, during the period of military serv- 
ice of the borrower; and second, the 
establishment of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration’s program of education. Final 
payments in many instances are due in 
1952, but on some loans final payment 
many not come until some time later. 

Mr. Speaker, this is an excellent rec- 
ord. Analysis of the figures discloses 
that almost 57 percent of the principal 
has been repaid, and if you add to that 
the interest received it comes to almost 
two-thirds of the original loans granted. 
This speaks very favorably for continua- 
tion of such loans on a wide basis. as 
suggested in H. R. 5852. This is the kind 
of investment which will not only pay for 
itself in the long run, but from which 
this country will derive untold benefits 
and our youth will receive all possible 
aid and opportunities afforded by no 
other nation in the world. 


THE STATE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, prompted by 
the remarks made by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Van ZANDT], I 
want to say that I despise the man that 
would betray his country. To defend 
Alger Hiss is to invite suspicion. The 
statement made by the Secretary of 
State to which reference has been made 
was an insult to the Nation, and made 
of him a legitimate target for the wrath 
and scorn of the patriot. Mr. Speaker, 
the State Department is now and for a 
long time has been suspect. 

PROPOSAL TO ABOLISH THE ELECTORAL 
COLLEGE 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to address the House 


for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, instead 
of going off at a tangent and attempting 
to amend the Constitution of the United 
States to abolish the electoral college, 
we had better get back to the Constitu- 
tion and get this Government and every 
official of this Government back to the 
Constitution. 

No wiser group of men ever gathered 
than that great body presided over by 
George Washington at Philadelphia that 
wrote the Constitution of the United 
States. 

When you attempt to abolish the elec- 
toral college you are not going to im- 
prove anything, you are going to pro- 
mote chaos and confusion in the various 
States. 

There has never been a President 
elected, at least in the last 75 years, that 
there was not a Congress of his own 
party elected at the same time. 

We have amended the Constitution too 
much now. We had better get back to 
those great fundamental principles ad- 
vocated by George Washington, Benja- 
min Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, and the 
other great leaders of the past, quit try- 
ing to amend the Constitution, and put 
a stop to the Supreme Court’s setting it 
aside. 

While this amendment is ostensibly 
directed at the large States of the North, 
it would more than likely bring back the 
chaos and confusion of the reconstruc- 
tion era to the Southern States—if not to 
all the smaller States in the North and 
West. 

This proposal should be buried so deep 
that it will never be heard of again—at 
least, during this generation. The coun- 
try is not suffering as a result of the 
electoral college. But it can suffer a 
great deal as a result of an unwise 
change. 

From that standpoint, as Shakespeare 
says, we had better— 

Bear those ills we have 

Than fly to others that we know not of. 


OLEOMARGARINE 


Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 457 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution the bill (H. R. 2023) to regulate 
oleomargarine, to repeal certain taxes relat- 
ing to oleomargarine, and for other purposes, 
with the Senate amendments thereto be, and 
the same is hereby, taken from the Speaker's 
table to the end that the Senate amendments 
be, and they are hereby, disagreed to and that 
the conference requested by the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses be, 
and the same is hereby, agreed to. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER, Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 32] 
Andrews Jackson, Calif. Potter 
Bland Kee Redden 
Bonner Kelley, Pa. Sabath 
Bosone Sad 
Brown, Ga. Kirwan Scott, Hardie 
Bulwinkle Kunkel Sikes 
Byrne N. Y, McDonough Smathers 
Celler Mack, Wash, Smith, Ohio 
Chatham Stigler 
Chesney Martin, Mass. orys 
Meyer Wadsworth 

Gilmer Monroney Walsh 

e Morrison White, Idaho 
Granger Murphy Wi 
Hobbs Patman 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 387 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JUDD asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recor in two instances. 


MOTION TO ADJOURN 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn, 
The motion was rejected. 
OLEOMARGARINE 


Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield one- 
half of my time to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. ALLEN] and I yield myself 
such time as I may consume, 

Mr, Speaker, House Resolution 457, if 
adopted, will send the oleomargarine 
bill to conference. The bill passed the 
House of Representatives and subse- 
quently passed the Senate with amend- 
ments. It is now on the Speaker's table. 
When an effort was made to take it from 
the Speaker's table and send it to con- 
ference, objection was heard. 

Consequently, this uncommon proce- 
dure is necessary, that is, a resolution 
from the Rules Committee which, if 
adopted, will send the bill to conference. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LYLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. Is the resolution 
passed by the Rules Committee? 

Mr. LYLE. Yes. It originated in the 
Rules Committee and passed it. 

The merits of this bill are not at issue 
at this time. It is a simple question of 
whether or not the House will move to 
take the bill from the Speaker's table 
and send it to conference. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. LYLE] 
has explained the true situation that now 
confronts us. 

There is no need of me speaking at 
length. I shall be brief. As far as I am 
able to learn there is little opposition to 
the resolution. We have had the subject 
of oleomargarine before us for a long 
time. Many speeches have been given 
for and against the provisions contained 
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in H. R. 2023. I see no reason for an- 
other lengthy discussion today. Let us 
send it to conference. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Av- 
cust H. ANDRESEN]. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I recognize that this bill will be 
sent to conference. I felt that we should 
have a little time in the House to dis- 
cuss the merits of the legislation before 
this liquidation of our great dairy indus- 
try in the United States begins. There- 
fore, yesterday I objected to sending the 
bill to conference by unanimous con- 
sent, in order to have time under the 
rule to discuss the legislation. 

The Committee on Agriculture report- 
ed out a bill last year in the first session 
of the Eighty-first Congress which re- 
moved the tax from oleomargarine, but 
it prohibited the shipment of yellow-col- 
ored oleomargarine in interstate com- 
merce. When the bill got to the floor it 
was amended, so that the legislation as 
it now stands and as it passed the House 
and Senate provides that oleomargarine 
ean be colored yellow in imitation of 
butter, but the Senate put certain re- 
strictions in the bill. 

Iam not only opposed to the rule, but 
I am opposed to the bill. If I had my 
way, and we had the votes to do so, the 
bill would be dead from here on. 

It is possible that a good many Mem- 
bers of the House do not appreciate the 
significance of the legislation proposed 
by the oleomargarine industry. The 
fight is over the color yellow. The oleo- 
margarine industry has been permitted 
to perfect a synthetic product which 
they claim is as good as butter. By reg- 
ulation of Paul V. McNutt when he was 
Security Administrator, the industry 
was permitted to churn the vegetable oil 
in milk, to add butter flavor, and to put 
vitamins in it, so that they claim it has 
the same vitamin content as butter. 
Now they want to color it yellow to make 
oleo look like butter, and thereby per- 
petrate a fraud on the American people. 

There are 28 oleomargarine manufac- 
turers in the country. They are large 
manufacturers, which also manufacture 
soap, varnish and paint, because the 
cottonseed oil that goes into oleo- 
margarine can be used for either pur- 
pose. As a matter of fact, oleo can be 
made, I think, out of fuel oil if they 
run it through the proper scientific pro- 
cess and it can also be made out of coco- 
nut oil. 

Those of us who come from the Mid- 
dle West, where we are engaged in pro- 
ducing large quantities of milk which 
cannot be sold as fluid milk, must of 
necessity put between 60 percent to 80 
percent of our milk into manufactured 
products. We have been shut out of 
the large consuming markets of the 
country for our milk and cream. There- 
fore we must take our milk, if we are to 
continue to produce, and put it into but- 
ter and cheese and other dairy products. 
Our market is being restricted for the 
sale of these manufactured products and 
dairy farmers are finding it very, very 
difficult to continue in dairy farming. 
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The bottom has dropped out in dairy 
farming. 

The milk marketing agreements which 
were enacted here about 10 years ago 
have shut us out of these large consum- 
ing areas where we could furnish them 
with cheaper milk if we were permitted 
to ship our milk and cream into those 
areas. Under the reciprocal trade law, 
the President reduced the duty on butter 
from 14 cents to 7 cents a pound and put 
a quota of 60,000,000 pounds a year 
which can be shipped into this country 
from foreign countries: That lets more 
cheaply produced foreign butter come 
into our country at a time when our 
Government is supporting the price of 
butter. It is about comparable with the 
potato situation. The Government is 
supporting the price of potatoes and 
during the time that we are supporting 
the price of potatoes we are also sup- 
porting the price for the entire Western 
Hemisphere and potatoes are coming into 
this country to the tune of over 5,000,000 
bushels in the last few months from 
Canada. They come here and sell their 
potatoes a little under the support price 
and our Government then goes out and 
buys more potatoes from Maine and 
other States. That is what we find has 
developed in the butter situation. The 
Government now owns over 100,000,000 
pounds of butter. On top of that we are 
restricted out in our section by Govern- 
ment controls in our acreage on wheat 
and corn. 

Most of our farmers, the dairy farm- 
ers of the country, are small farmers, 
operating family-size farms. They are 
restricted in their acreage and when they 
cannot go into the production of corn 
and wheat, of course, they cannot pro- 
duce cotton and tobacco, why, they are 
just turned loose without any place to go. 
We are being liquidated out of the dairy 
business. 

Some say this oleomargarine legisla- 
tion will not hurt you. Just let me point 
out to you what it has already done. The 
per capita consumption of butter 10 years 
ago was 17 pounds in this country. It has 
now gone down to around 10 pounds per 
capita. Oleomargarine consumption has 
gone from about 2 pounds per capita up 
to approximately 6 pounds per capita. 
Oleomargarine has come in and taken 
the place of butter, a synthetic product, 
if you please, which is produced by 28 
large manufacturers in the United States 
to the detriment of over 3,000,000 dairy 


-farmers who are producing fluid milk for 


manufactured products and butter and 
cheese. Dairy farmers are gradually 
being liquidated. We have already lost 
over 3,000,000 dairy cows in this country 
because of this encroachment upon the 
spread market in the United States. 

The only thing left for the oleo in- 
dustry is the color yellow. That is what 
they are fighting to get here. We said 
that they could take any other color of 
the spectrum, but they say no, they want 
yellow to make their synthetic product 
look like butter. They expect, of course, 
to capture the market spread in the 
United States. 
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If you go up the street here right near 
the old House Office Building and visit 
the restaurants there you will find that 
three-fourths of those restaurants are 
serving yellow-colored oleomargarine to- 
day instead of butter, without any notice 
at all to their patrons. The patrons pay 
for butter. One of the proprietors of a 
restaurant which was serving oleo- 
margarine, when I asked him, said that 
three-fourths of the restaurants in 
Washington today are serving yellow- 
colored oleomargarine, without saying 
anything to the patrons. The patrons 
pay for butter. 

There are 300,000 public eating houses 
in the United States. The members of. 
the National Restaurant Association told 
us that if the unrestricted sale of yellow 
oleomargarine is permitted, most of those 
restaurants, or at least three-quarters of 
them; will serve yellow-colored oleo- 
margarine in place of butter. That 
further liquidates the dairy industry in 
the United States, because two-thirds of 
the milk that leaves the farms must go 
into butter, cheese, and other products, 

I recognize it is futile for me to talk 
about the practical situation and how 
it affects so many farmers, because the 
Democratic Party has made this oleo 
legislation its No. 1 proposal to put 
through the Congress. On April 1 of 
last year it was a fine April-fool present 
for the dairy farmers, the Democratic 
yellow oleo bill. I think if you will look 
up the record, you will find that the 
farmers of the Midwest were the ones 
who contributed more to the election of 
Harry Truman than any other group in 
this country. When this bill finally be- 
comes law under the signature of Presi- 
dent Truman, I suppose there will be 
great joy among the Democrats for what 
they have done to millions of dairy 
farmers. I can assure the Democratic 
leadership that millions of dairy farm- 
ers will not forget, 

I would like to see this rule defeated 
in order to defeat the bill which will 
liquidate thousands of small dairy farm- 
ers and perpetrate a fraud upon Ameri- 
can consumers. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota (Mr. Aucust H. 
ANDRESEN] has expired. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is no 
quorum present. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 


lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 33] 
Andrews Chatham Jackson, Calif, 
Bland Chudoff Johnson 
Blatnik Curtis Kelley, Pa. 
Bonner Dingell eogh 
Bosone Engle, Calif Kirwan 
Brown, Ga, Gilmer Kunkel 
Bulwinkle Gore Lesinski 
Burdick Hart McDonough 
Byrne, N. Y. Hébert Mack, Wash, 
Celler Hobbs Macy 


Martin, Mass, Redden Van Zandt 
Meyer Reed, N. Y. Vorys 
Monroney Ribicoff Wadsworth 
Morrison Sabath Walsh 
Murphy Sadowski White, Calif, 
O'Brien, Mich. Scott, Hardie White, Idaho 
Patman Sikes Wilson, Ind. 
Plumley Simpson, III Withrow 
Potter Smathers 

Powell Smith, Ohio 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 373 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 

OLEOMARGARINE 


Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. CHRISTOPHER]. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Speaker, 
of course, like the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Aucust H. ANDRESEN], I real- 
ize this bill will go to conference. I 
realize when I am whipped. There is 
nothing we can do about it now. How- 
ever, Iam sorry that it passed the House, 
I am sorry that it passed the Senate, 
and I am still opposed to it. If I knew 
of anything I could do to keep it from 
becoming a law I would certainly do it 
with the greatest of pleasure, but there 
is nothing we can do about it now that 
I can see, so I shall not try to argue 
against letting the bill go to conference, 
It would be futile. 

As I said on the floor of this House 
before, oleomargarine is made from soil- 
depleting crops, and butter is made from 
soil-conserving crops. The need for soil 
conservation is a vital need in the coun- 
try today. I do believe in soil conserva- 
tion and not soil depletion. We hear 
a lot of talk everywhere about soil con- 
servation. Folks are doing very little 
about it. Our soil experts in the United 
States and in our agricultural colleges 
and universities tell us it would take 
$1,500,000,000,000. per year to keep our 
soil from getting worse than it is, not to 
make it any better, but just to keep it as 
it is today. 

We were generous here. Very gen- 
erous. We appropriated $285,00,000 for 
soil conservation to do a $1,500,000,000 
job. We are doing for soil conserva- 
tion in 5 years what our soil experts say 
we should do every year. We are spread- 
ing lots of lime in the United States, 
but we would have to spread twice as 
much lime as we are spreading today in 
order to break even. It would take two 
tons of lime instead of one that we are 
spreading today to hold even the calcium 
content of our soil as good as itis. What 
I am trying to say is, we are removing 
by leeching, erosion, and crops every year 
twice as much lime as we are spreading. 
Thousands of acres of land in the United 
States are under the plow, which ought 
to be.tied down by good grass sod, which 
is now so poor that it will have to be 
limed and fertilized and have a crop of 
sweet clover plowed down on it before it 
will even grow grass. 

You know the oleomargarine industry 
is a great industry. I am not kicking 
about the boys from the South who want 
to see every use in the world made of their 
cottonseed oil and peanuts but they also 
should be concerned about their fast- 
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vanishing soil. I want to call your at- 
tention to one thing. There is a great 
soap-manufacturing company in the city 
of New York, which is the greatest buyer 
in the United States of the fats and 
oils that come from the rendering plants 
where the carcasses that are picked up 
over the United States in every stage of 
decomposition are rendered. That soap 
company makes soap, and it also makes 
oleomargarine. I hope to God that they 
keep their troughs pointed in the right 
direction so some of that fat and oil 
which is rendered out of those half rot- 
ten carcasses does not get into the oleo. 
I am going to think of that every time 
I start to eat anything with oleo in 
it, wondering whether it is made of cot- 
tonseed oil and peanut oil or oil which 
is gotten out of these old rotten car- 
casses. I would like to know whether 
that is the case or not. I will keep 
thinking about it. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 6 minutes to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Murray]. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. DAVIES of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 
[After counting.] A quorum is not 
present. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


{Roll No, 34] 
Andrews Jackson, Calif. Redden 
Batley Jennings Reed, N. Y 
Barden ı Johnson Ribicoff 
Bland Kelley, Pa. Sabath 
Bosone Keogh Sadowski 
Brown, Ga, Kirwan Scott, Hardie 
Bulwinkle Kunkel Smathers 
Byrne, N. Y. Lesinski Smith, Ohio 
Celler Lichtenwalter Smith, Va. 
Chatham McDonough Thomas 
Chudoft McMillen, I. Van Zandt 
Curtis Mack, Wash. Vinson 
Dawson acy orys 
Dingell Martin, Mass. Wadsworth 
Gilmer Meyer alsh 
Gore Monroney White, Idaho 
Hare Morrison Willis 
Harris Murdock Wilson, Ind 
Hart Murphy Withrow 
Hébert Patman 
Hobbs Potter 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 370 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispens 
with. . 

OLEOMARGARINE 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 6 minutes to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Murray]. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, to start off with, I wish to 
assure my colleagues that I had nothing 
to do with this quorum call or any other 
quorum call this morning. 

I have gone through all this battle in 
the last 2 or 3 years on this oleo bill. I 
have tried to stick to the facts. I have 
tried not to be personal with anyone. 
And, I am sure that, so far as Iam con- 
cerned, I am just as good a friend of my 
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distinguished colleague the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Poacre] as the day the 
controversy started. This is not a per- 
sonal matter, nor is this a sectional ques- 
tion. During all this time I have tried to 
approach the problem from, first, a 
scientific angle. I do not care who the 
man is in the Department of Agriculture 
or out. There is not a living soul that 
can say that through experiment it was 
ever proven that oleo is equal to butter. 
No one has ever tried to prove it except 
by using some phony experiment. 

The second is from the nutritional 
angle. With all this new discovery in 
the last year or two that we have heard 
about, amino acids, that the doctors are 
talking to us about, I wonder how many 
people realize that these dairy products 
are one of the greatest sources of amino 
acids? 

Then of course we have the economic 
question, that is always involved. Surely 
you can sell this oleo cheaper so long as 
we have a huge subsidy on vegetable oils, 
No one has disputed the fact that the 
oil ingredients of oleo have somewhere 
between 10 and 50 cents a pound sub- 
sidy. No one will dispute that. I can- 
not tell you exactly what it is, but there 
is no Member here or no one in the De- 
partment of Agriculture or no one in the 
United States who can say that these 
vegetable oils are not most heavily sub- 
sidized. This subsidy is from 10 to 50 
cents a pound. Skim milk is provided 
the oleo manufacturer at less than one- 
half its relative value. 

The newspapers that holler to high 
heaven about the subsidy programs and 
how much they cost are the same ones 
that have been supporting the produc- 
tion and use of this highly subsidized 
oleo. This applies even to as reliable a 
paper as the Christian Science Monitor. 
It is amusing to me to read some of the 
articles that have been in that great 
paper. 

I do not want to say that we have an 
antilivestock position in our present De- 
partment of Agriculture. I would rather 
say it in a kinder way, that they have a 
pro-vegetable-oil complex. If the Agri- 
culture Department had any great in- 
terest in the dairy industry, you would 
not have to have 60-cent butter and 12- 
cent dry skim milk, set up the way they 
have worked it out, 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, 
in connection with my remarks here to- 
day to include a letter from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois showing the relation- 
ship of the value of dry skim milk to 
butterfat. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, 
Urbana, Ill., October 24, 1949. 
Hon. Rem F. Murray, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE Murray: Dean Rusk 
has asked that I send you my views on the 
question raised in your letter of October 10. 


Your stand on the relative value of milk 
fat and the nonfat solids in fluid milk has 
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considerable merit. Because of its superior 
flavor, greater ease of concentrating, and 
wider use, a higher market value has always 
existed on butterfat than upon the milk sol- 
ids, not fat. Milk in early times was pro- 
duced primarily for the cream that could 
be separated from it. The skim-milk por- 
tion was considered a byproduct and was 
often used for feeding livestock. In more 
recent times the existence of seasonal and 
sectional surpluses of milk has had a tend- 
ency to perpetuate this early conception of 
the relative value of the two classes of milk 
solids, fat and nonfat. 

However, the results obtained by modern 
research workers, particularly those in the 
field of nutrition, have brought about a 
somewhat different conception of the rela- 
tive value of milk fat and milk solids, not 
fat. Nutritionists now place much more em- 
phasis upon the value of that portion of the 
milk that lies below the cream layer. The 
proteins of milk are of excellent biological 
value. The minerals needed for normal de- 
velopment of the body are more satisfac- 
torily supplied by milk than by dietary cal- 
cium. Some of the more important vitamins 
of milk are water soluble and therefore are 
associated with the skim-milk portion. 

The relative physiological fuel values of the 
fat and nonfat solids in milk can be calcu- 
lated readily. For example, in 100 grams of 
4-percent milk the fat present would supply 
36 calories and the nonfat solids would sup- 
ply about 33.5 calories. In other words, the 
fat and nonfat solids of average milk are 
approximately of equal value from a physio- 
logical fuel-value point of view. 

A few years ago research workers at your 
own institution (University of Wisconsin) 
proposed a method for paying for milk which 
gave consideration to the percentage of non- 
fat solids present. One possible reason why 
such a proposal would not be widely ac- 
cepted is the lack of a rapid, accurate method 
for measuring the nonfat solids present in 
milk. 

The price-support plans of the Govern- 
ment were no doubt based upon the going 
price of butter and powder at the time they 
were put into effect. The price of these two 
products in turn is largely based upon the 
market's conception as to what the consumer 
will pay for them, coupled with the supply 
available. The supply of dried milk avail- 
able depends in part upon how much sur- 
plus milk is being diverted into that chan- 
nel. If the demand for milk for bottling, 
for ice cream, cheese, or evaporated falls off, 
more milk is separated for drying and more 
fat is available for churning. The market 
price of milk solids, not fat, whether these 
solids be in the form of sweetened condensed 
milk, concentrated skim milk, or dried milk, 
is set pretty largely by the extent to which 
the supply of these solids exceeds demand 
during the flush season. Buyers will lay in 
a supply at that time to take care of their 
needs for the period that lies ahead. 

One important factor that tends to keep 
the price of milk solids, not fat, from com- 
ing closer to that of butter is the fact that 
they are competitive with other products as 
far as the food industry is concerned. In 
other words, the price must be kept low 
enough that dry milk can compete favorably 
with solids from vegetable sources. 

Most food manufacturers who use dry-milk 
solids are operating on a rather narrow mar- 
gin. If the price of dry milk were to be 
raised to a level nearer that of butter, many 
of these people would discontinue the use 
of dried milk. A considerable number of 
bakers, for example, use dry milk in their 
doughs. If the price of powder were to be 
raised to, we will say, 18 cents, many bakers 
would discontinue its use, even though the 
price of butter were dropped 5 cents, since 
bakers use very little butter in their products. 
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Therefore, it seems that, although the 
nutritionist can prove there should be less 
difference in the market price for the fat 
and nonfat solids contained in milk, the dic- 
tates of industry are otherwise. Unless the 
demand for milk solids, not fat, can be 
greatly increased over what it is today, the 
relative market prices of powder and butter 
will not likely change. If the price of powder 
is raised beyond what the industrial user 
thinks is a fair price, he will either discon- 
tinue its use or shift to cheaper competitive 
products, 

Please advise if I can be of further service 
to you in this matter. 

Yours very truly, 
P. H. Tracy, 
Professor, Dairy Technology. 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. The 
Agriculture Department provided 60 
cents support on butter and 12 cents on 
dried skim milk. If you read this letter, 
and they are not my words, you will see 
that the relationship is wrong. There 
is no reason in the world why the people 
of this country should not be entitled to 
be provided on the basis of 50- cent butter 
if and when we had an administration 
that was not so provegetable oil. If 
the dried skim milk was supported at 20 
cents per pound the butter could be sup- 
ported at 44 cents per pound and still 
have the farmer receive the same price 
for his milk. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield 
to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Has 
the gentleman ever heard the Secretary 
of Agriculture say anything in behalf of 
the farmers who produce milk for butter, 
in connection with this oleo legislation? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I will 
say to my colleague from Minnesota, I 
do not want to 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Is it 
not a fact that he has not said a good 
word for it? Has he? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I do not 
want to get into that, but I will say I do 
not know how thoroughly he has ever 
studied the dairy industry, so I have 
always been kind of generous for that 
reason. 

There is another angle in connection 
with this thing that has not been 
brought out at all. The other day here 
on the floor in considering the cotton 
bill there was something that happened. 
It happened in connection with two 
Representatives on this side of the aisle. 
One was the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. RANKIN] and the other was the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHIT- 
TEN]. They pointed out something in 
connection with that legislation that is 
involved in this legislation. It is the 
human angle that is involved. They 
indicated that we should think about 
people once in a while. 

When this bill goes through, if we are 
not careful it will add 1,000,000 people 
to the unemployed of this country. 
Whether you like it or whether you do 
not, that is exactly what is going to hap- 
pen. They cannot help it. At the pres- 
ent time 10 percent of the dairy industry 
has been destroyed by the vegetable-oil 
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interests, and it will add another million 
people to the unemployment rolls of this 
Nation. Over 10,000,000 people are em- 
ployed in the dairy industry. 

I realize that the world changes, and 
I realize that in the old days the car- 
toons have shown the old Republican 
elephant sitting with the big fat cat 
sitting beside him. Now, in the last few 
years, that picture has changed. The 
poor old elephant has been shoved off his 
seat, and here we have the donkey sitting 
beside the fat cat now. Otherwise, no 
party will penalize the 2,500,000 Amer- 
ican dairy farmers out. The biggest car- 
tel, the biggest monopoly the world has 
ever known, the greatest and largest, and 
I might say the worst, fat cat in the his- 
tory of the world would not be found 
sitting side by side with the Democrat 
donkey at this time. ‘ 

We hear much about public health. 
While some are advocating a need for 
health legislation, others are out with 
hammers knocking millions of dairy 
cattle in the head and sending them to 
the slaughter pens. The dairy cow is 
the foster mother of the human race. 
Milk is the greatest single food known to 
man. The young, the middle-aged, and 
the aged should use more of milk and its 
products for the best health of our peo- 
ple. We should never forget that the 
dairy cow is the most efficient producer 
of protective food. She will, from a 
given amount of feed, produce twice as 
much human food as any other farm 
animal, and four times as much as some 
farm animals. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
North Dakota [Mr. LEMKE]. 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
we are allin accord. We believe in the 
pure-food law. We do not believe in 
fraud. I am sure every Member of the 
House will agree with me that to permit 
the oleo people to color their product 
yellow is stealing a trade-mark. It isa 
fraud and a perpetration of a fraud upon 
the public. Who is interested in this 
fraud? 

First there is the housewife. She is 
ashamed if she uses oleo to admit it to 
herself and she tries to deceive herself 
and her husband and her family and 
wants them to believe they are eating 
butt<r instead of oleo because they are 
ashamed to admit it is oleo. Just a case 
of self-deception. There must be some- 
thing awfully rotten about oleo if you 
have to practice self-deception on your- 
self in order to satisfy your stomach and 
try to fool yourself. You should not try 
to do that. You should at least be fair 
and honest with yourself. No wonder 
that some husbands and children get in- 
digestion because they fill their stomachs 
with fraud and deception. If you like 
oleo, you ought not to be ashamed of its 
color. 

Next comes the housewife who wants 
to fool her guests. She wants her guests 
to think that she is giving them some 
butter when she is giving them oleo. I 
am sure you will agree with me that the 
average housewife should not practice 
fraud and deception upon her friends 
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and guests. It is wrong to do that. It 
is self-deception and it is deception upon 
your guests. If you want to use oleo, 
use it without deception. No one objects 
to that and your guests will think more 
of you in the end. 

Then come the big boys who are going 
to make the millions and millions of dol- 
lars out of this fraud and deception by 
selling oleo to the public at the price of 
butter. I say to you I feel the Congress 
should not become a party to such a 
fraud. Let oleo stand on its own feet. 
We are in favor of all the taxes being 
taken off of oleo. We have no objection 
to that. But why should you take the 
trade-mark away from butter? It has 
always been known to have the natural 
color of yellow. 

Some of you say occasionally it is made 
a little more yellow. Well, we have no 
objection if you make your oleo black 
or a little blacker. That would fit the 
situation because I understand Satan, 
the arch deceiver, has black garments. 
But you can dress it up in any way you 
wish as long as you do not practice de- 
ception and fraud. But please do not 
interfere with the butter’s yellow trade- 
mark. It is wrong to take a trade-mark 
away from the people who have known 
it and used it for years and years and 
years. 

If you do, in the long run you will hurt 
yourself. I do not believe the Congress 
should become a party and an accomplice 
before or after the fact of perpetrating 
a fraud for the benefit of a number of 
large corporations which have been tak- 
ing the lead in this fight to grab the 
trade-mark of butter. I do not blame 
them if we are foolish enough to let them 
do that so that they can make their mil- 
lions of profit. 

Here are two letters. One from the 
Mandan Creamery & Produce Co. and the 
other from the Cudahy Packing Co. 
Study them carefully and you will see 
why this bill should never become a law. 

MANDAN CrEAMERY & Propuce Co., 
Mandan, N. Dak., January 8, 1949. 
Hon. WILLIAM LEMKE, : 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. LEMKE: I note, from the papers, 
that a new flood of bills have been introduced 
m Congress for the repeal of the oleo taxes 
and providing for the sale of colored oleo- 
margarine. In the past 2 years there has 
been a great deal of ballyhoo, promoted by 
the cotton oil and cocoanut oil interests, 
which ballyhoo was picked up by a number 
of the Members of both Houses in Congress 
without much thought to the serious con- 
sequences resulting. 

One little thing has been overlooked in 
all of the proceedings and in all of the 
news articles which I have seen, and that 
is the manner in which certain large inter- 
ests are able to play both sides against the 
middle, placing the dairy farmer and the 
independent producer in a sad way when it 
comes to the support of dairying. 

Did you know that the largest producers 
of oleomargarine in the country are also the 
largest producers of butter? National Dairy, 
through its Kraft affiliate; Swift & Co., Cud- 
ahy Packing Co., Wilson & Co., and many 
others, are active supporters of butter and 
dairy associations and, at the same time, are 
providing thousands and thousands of dol- 
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lars for the promotion and sale of oleo- 
margarine, These large members of the but- 
ter and dairy associations provide, through 
their contributions, a considerable control 
of the activities of those associations; they 
can, if they wish, prevent an amalgamation 
which will produce the most effective ammu- 
nition for the butter interests in a fight 
against repeal of oleo taxes. 

The butter people have agreed to the re- 
peal of oleo taxes, providing the Congress se- 
cures for butter its traditional markings and 
the use of the yellow color. Nine months of 
the year, here in North Dakota, butter con- 
tains natural carotin, which provides the 
yellow color. Three months of the year but- 
ter has lighter shades, sometimes being al- 
most white. This is due to the fact that cat- 
tle are on dry feed, which produces little 
color. In other parts of the country—the 
South and the West particularly—where 
green feed is available the year round, but- 
ter has a year-round yellow color. 

Why should oleo insist on adopting yellow 
as a color, except for the purpose of mak- 
ing it look like butter? The Pure Food and 
Drug Department allows them to add di- 
acetyl and to churn oleo in skimmilk so 


that it may taste like butter, they allow - 


them to add many units of vitamin A and D 
so it may have some of the vitamin proper- 
ties of butter. If oleo is as as butter 
and if the consuming public want oleo in 
preference to butter it can well stand upon 
its own merits and be sold as a white prod- 
uct; which it is after bl „ or a dirty 
gray or tan, which it is before bleaching; 
instead of being marketed yellow so the 
public cannot tell it from butter, 

It is time for the larger interests, who op- 
erate both as butter processors and oleo 
processors, to come in and tell the truth about 
millions of dollars they have spent to agi- 
tate, to the detriment of the dairy producer. 

North Dakota dairy farmers have a big 
stake in this movement because North Da- 
kota produces surplus milk, which must be 
made into butter if it is to be salable at all, 
and we must look to our Members in Con- 
gress to provide the people in the country 
with the truth if the dairyman is to be 
protected. 

Yours very truly, 
Watton S. RUSSELL. 


THE CUDAHY PACKING Co., 
Chicago, April 20, 1948. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: Our company is 
engaged not only in the business of slaugh- 
tering, processing, and selling meat and meat 
products but also in the production and sale 
of butter and oleomargarine. We are, in 
fact, one of the largest manufacturers of 

e in the United States today. Our 

interest in the controversy over the present 
oleomargarine laws is therefore not one- 
sided. We stated in a communication to 
Congressman Anton J. Johnson, of Illinois, 
several weeks ago that we are not asking for 
repeal of any of the present laws relating to 
the manufacture and sale of oleomargarine. 
In our opinion, looking at the laws from the 
standpoint of the welfare of all segments of 
our economy, no change need be made. In 
order that you may know the reasons for 
our position we shall set them forth. They 
are as follows: 
2j ny 
(a) The dairy farmer is entitled to the pro- 
tection of these laws. They protect his mar- 
ket for butterfat against unfair competition 
from an imitation product. Any business- 
man is entitled to protection against imita- 
tion of his manufactured merchandise. 
i (b) The consumer is not hurt by these 
aws. 
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The tax of one-fourth cent per pound on 
oleomargarine not colored yellow is small. 
The license fees which must be paid by the 
retailer, wholesaler, and the manufacturer 
are also small when passed on to the con- 
sumer, as they undoubtedly are. Applying 
the total of all these taxes to a family that 
consumes 3 pounds of oleomargarine per 
week, every week of the year (156 pounds per 
year), the total amount of taxes does not 
exceed 40 cents per year, less than 1 cent 
per week. 

By comparison, the cost of adding vitamin 
A to oleomargarine is more than three times 
the amount of the tax, and the cost of ad- 
vertising the leading brands of oleomarga- 
rine normally runs from four to seven times 
the amount of the tax. 

There is no reason why oleomargarine can- 
not be served white, which is its natural 
manufactured color, but if the consumer 
desires to color it, modern en- 
ables her to do so without waste of time 
or product. 

Nor have the present laws had any detri- 
mental effect on our national diet or nutri- 
tion. Our per capita consumption of fats 
has increased steadily during the past several 
decades, rising from 39 pounds in 1912 to 51 
pounds in 1941. It declined slightly during 
the war, but since then has been rising 
again. 

When all elements are carefully considered 
it can be stated with fairness that these 
margarine laws have helped the consumer 
rather than hurt him. Among other things, 
we can thank these laws for placing the 
oleomargarine industry on its “good be- 
havior,” and prompting it to use American 
produced oils and to improve its product to 
a point where it approximates the palatabil- 
ity and nutritional equivalency of butter. 

(c) The oleomargarine industry has not 
been hurt by these laws. Over the past 
several decades sales have been on a grad- 
ually ascending curve. If any hurt has come 
to the oleomargarine industry it has been 
self-inflicted. During the past several dec- 
ades the industry has encouraged rather 
than discouraged the consumer to take the 
time and trouble to color her oleomargarine 
yellow. All of the industry’s advertisements 
have encouraged this practice. Had the in- 
dustry, on the other hand, spent its millions 
of advertising dollars encouraging the con- 
sumer to serve oleomargarine white, she 
would probably have become accustomed to 
using it that way today. 

Other industries in food, drugs, clothing, 
and shelter have gotten us to change our 
living habits without resorting to a com- 
plete imitation of competing articles and the 
oleomargarine industry could and should do 
the same without imitating the color of 
butter. 

(d) Our general economy would be seri- 
ously affected by a change in these laws. 

The uncertain benefits that might accrue 
to cotton and soybean farmers are so in- 
significant compared with the certain dis- 
astrous effects that would be produced for 
dairymen by reducing the tax on yellow 
oleomargarine that we should all pause and 
examine carefully the implications of these 
laws before tampering with them. In 1946 
only two-tenths of 1 percent of farm income 
Was attributable to oleomargarine. On the 
other hand, farm income from dairy prod- 
ucts was over a hundred times farm income 
from items attributable to oleomargarine. 
Even if farm income attributable to oleomar- 
garine were doubled or trebled it would be 
small, less than one percent. Even for farm- 
ers who raised only cotton, but 1.45 percent 
of their cash farm income in 1946 came from 
cottonseed oil used in oleomargarine. In the 
10 leading cotton States income to farmers 
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from dairy products was 27 times as great 
as income from oleomargarine in the same 
ear. 

7 Farmers in certain States now raise soy- 
beans. Taking this segment of the farming 
industry alone, but 5 percent of the income 
they enjoyed from soybeans came from oleo- 
margarine in 1946. 

To sum up, actually oleomargarine is not 
an important outlet for any farm product. 

The following is an interesting extract 
from the booklet entitled Oleomargarine 
and the Farmer” recently published by the 
National Cooperative Milk Producers Federa- 
tion: 

“During 1946 American consumers spent 
over $2,000,000,000 for the primary edible 
fats—butter, lard, vegetable shortening, and 
oleomargarine. Out of this $2,000,000,000 


of consumers’ money the American farmer 
received over 60 percent or $1,231,747,000, 
which was divided as follows: 


Cash farm in- 
come in 1946 
$638, 011, 000 
429, 647, 000 
124, 712, 000 
39, 377, 000 


CRE ann ———ů 1, 231, 747, 000 


“Historical facts prove beyond a doubt that 
the quantity or poundage of fats used by 
the average American consumer stays about 
the same from year to year. Fluctuation 
occurs in the per capita consumption of the 
individual fats but an increase in the con- 
sumption of one fat generally results in an 
Offsetting decline in another.” 

Twenty-five percent of our dairy farmers 
depend largely upon the sale of cream for 
butter manufacture to maintain their dairy 
cows. If the oleomargarine laws were re- 
pealed over a million of this type of farmer 
would, in our opinion, be forced to sell most 
of his cows. The permanent reduction in 
this segment of our cattle population would 
affect not only our supply of milk and cream 
but also our supply of meat. 

Inasmuch as butter traditionally has 
served as the outlet for all surplus supplies of 
milk after all other milk products (including 
bottled milk, ice cream, evaporated milk, 
dried milk, and cheese) have been supplied 
with their requirements, it is quite apparent 
that any action adversely affecting butter 
could create chaotic conditions in the supply 
and cost to the consumer of all other dairy 
products. It might well be that in the event 
that the price of butter were unduly de- 
pressed, bringing about substantially reduced 
production of milk in the over-all in this 
country, the price of bottled milk and all 
manufactured dairy products would at times 
be increased substantially to the consumer. 

2. Butter alone is entitled to the yellow 
color because it alone is always naturally 
yellow—in varying shades thereof. It is mor- 
ally entitled to make the claim: “Yellow is 
the ‘trade mark’ of butter.” Oleomargarine, 
on the other hand, if processed from vege- 
table olls from American farms (as it is 
largely today) cannot be made a natural yel- 
low. These oils are bleached, not because of 
the Federal laws, not because it is necessary 
to remove undesirable colors, There has 
been a great deal of misinformation and mis- 
leading propaganda put out on this subject 
and the record should be set straight. 

3. The present 10-cent tax on the sale of 
yellow oleomargarine reduces the incentive 
for fraud and assists the Federal authorities 
in detecting the presence of any considerable 
quantities that might be palmed off as but- 
ter. The monetary incentive to sell yellow 
oleomargarine at the price of and in the guise 
of butter is unique in our economy. No other 
kind of product affords a parallel for compar- 
ison. With the quantities of butter sold be- 
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ing so huge and the price spread between 
butter and oleomargarine so wide, the in- 
centive for fraud is unparalleled, Fraud 
would undoubtedly be practiced if the pres- 
ent laws were repealed. The frauds which 
existed when the sale of oleomargarine in this 
country was unregulated domonstrate this. 
Oleomargarine being more palatable and 
nutritious today, deception would be easier. 

We should like to make clear at this point 
that in our opinion the regulatory tax on the 
retailer is scarcely necessary to effect proper 
regulation. It could well be removed. 

4. Wherever large and healthy farm econ- 
omies are in existence throughout the world, 
oleomargarine is under some form of gov- 
ernment restriction and regulation. This is 
true of practically all of the countries of 
western Europe. In Canada its threat to a 
healthy economy is considered so serious that 
the sale of oleomargarine is completely pro- 
hibited. It is only during periods of high 
prices like the present that Canada ever 
seriously considers modification of its ex- 
treme position on oleomargarine. 

5. It has been claimed that present oleo- 
margarine laws are a misuse of the Federal 
taxing power. Actually, only by levying Fed- 


. eral taxes can the Federal Government effec- 


tively watch the sale of oleomargarine. The 
pure food and drug laws are helpless in 
this regard because they have no jurisdiction 
over intrastate traffic. However, the Rev- 
enue Department can and does enforce the 
present laws. 

We hope that you will study the considera- 
tions involved in this butter-oleomargarine 
controversy and that your decision will not 
be based upon the exigencies or pressures of 
the moment, which are transitory. 

Sincerely, 
F. W. HOFFMAN, 
President, Cudahy Packing Co. 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from North Dakota has expired. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. HILL]. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, undoubtedly 
we are going to send this bill to confer- 
ence. When this was first adopted on 
the floor of the House, I surprised some 
of you folks by showing you that you 
could make it in a triangular form just 
as easy as you could into a rectangle. I 
know that some of you doubted that, but 
it is true. There are absolutely no fears 
or suspicions on your part that cannot be 
dispelled if you think this through. 

So the chairman or the gentleman 
promoting this measure accepted my 
amendment. We passed it and sent it to 
the other body. That change was ac- 
cepted, but they went further and said 
that the four divisions of a pound of 
oleo in rectangular form containing a 
pound should be made into four tri- 
angle divisions. That is no trouble at 
all and it will not take any 2 or 3 years 
to prepare new machinery to prepare 
oleo in this shape. You can make it 
triangular form right now in the manu- 
facturing plants by arranging proper 
cutting equipment. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I was 
going to point that out. The gentleman 
mentioned Mr. Truitt, the head of the 
Oleomargarine Institute, who says that 
it will take 3 to 5 years to perfect the 
machinery to make oleo in triangular 
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form. As a matter of fact, all they 
would have to do is to set a wire to cut 
it and they could do that in a couple of 
days. 

Mr. HILL. It is the most foolish argu- 
ment in the world to say they cannot do 
it. It will wrap up just as easily on a 
machine when it is a triangle form as it 
will when it is square. 

The only reason they do not want to do 
this is because they want to sell oleo in 
cafes and restaurants as butter. This, 
Mr. Speaker, I am certain we do not wish 
to accomplish by or through this legis- 
lation. 

We should insist that our conferees 
accept the triangular amendment as now 
written into the bill by the Senate. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL, I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio, I understand 
it will take only a year to make the 
hydrogen bomb, so I do not think it will 
take 3 years to make some machinery to 
cut this oleomargarine into triangles. 

Mr. HILL. Of course it would not take 
3 years. It would not take 30 days. 

So I hope our conferees will insist on 
the Senate amendment that provides the 
RUA shape at the manufacturer's 

evel. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Colorado (Mr. HILL] has 
expired. g 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to announce to the House that 
if we dispose of this rule today and dis- 
pose of the bill that was supposed to 
come up on Tuesday from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, and the next bill from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, which 
ought to be done, the other bill relating 
to bankruptcy would go over until next 
week, and I would be in a position where 
Icould ask unanimous consent that when 
we adjourn today we adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 

I thought the membership of the House 
might be interested to know what was 
in my mind and what I hoped for. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts has expired. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. HOEVEN]. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, I realize 
it may be rather futile to oppose the rule 
at the present time under the prevailing 
circumstances. However, I think the day 
will come when the Congress will rue 
the action it is taking, in helping to de- 
moralize and liquidate our great dairy 
industry. 

In that connection, I think it is worthy 
of note and of special interest to the Rep- 
resentatives of the State of New York in 
the Congress that only on yesterday the 
committee on agriculture of one house 
of the New York General Assembly re- 
ported unfavorably on a bill which would 
have removed the tax on oleomargarine 
in the State of New York. So, fortu- 
nately for the dairy industry, there are 
still some State laws prevailing which 
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will protect the great dairy industry. 
Some day the Congress of the United 
States may awaken to the fact that it 
is doing great injury to the dairy farmers 
of America. 

I do hope that when the conference 
committee takes up the oleo tax repeal 
bill, the conferees on the part of the 
House will insist that the amendment 
requiring the sale of oleomargarine in 
triangular designs be retained in the bill. 
This will afford the only protection that 
the dairy industry will have in its com- 
petitive fight with the great oleomarga- 
rine monopoly. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOEVEN. I yield. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Does not 
the gentleman feel that the administra- 
tion has a right to be proud of their 
victory which will result in putting the 
former meager earnings of 2,500,000 of 
the dairy farmers into the hands of 28 
oleomargarine corporations? 

Mr. HOEVEN. I do not know what 
position the administration is going to 
be in, first posing as the friend of the 
dairy farmers and then giving them this 
bitter medicine. I think the farmers of 
the Midwest at least have gotten to the 
point where they are going to stop, look, 
and listen. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Hoeven] has 
expired. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. O'TOOLE]. 

Mr. O'TOOLE. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Iowa, in explaining the 
action of the New York State Legisla- 
ture on oleomargarine is that, due to 
gerrymandering on the part of the Re- 
publican Party, the rural areas have far 
more representation in the State legisla- 
ture than their population entitles them 
to. The city population in the State of 
New York outnumbers the rural popula- 
tion by several million people, but in the 
legislature the rural areas outvoted the 
urban groups by reason of the conniv- 
ance heretofore mentioned. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. WIER]. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, at least this 
delay yesterday afforded an opportunity 
for some of us, who do not believe any- 
thing is futile, to raise our voice again 
in protest against this legislation, in 
spite of the fact that this will no doubt 
go to conference. 

I rise today because of the tremendous 
interest that I have not only in my own 
district and State but also in the great 
States abutting Minnesota. I spoke at 
length on this legislation not as coming 
from a dairy farm or dairy organization, 
but as a member of labor, because there 
are thousands and thousands of men 
and women in this Nation making a live. 
lihood in the dairy industry; as a matter 
of fact, I might say there are 25 em- 
ployed in the dairy industry to every one 
employed in the oleomargarine industry. 

I wish to make this further comment, 
I listened to the discussion, the plea, and 
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the argument advanced by those from 
the cotton States. Even though I come 
from a dairy district, as I listened to the 
argument, justified as it was in behalf 
of that great agricultural product so im- 
portant in their economy, I recognized 
the factors involved. Fortunately, a 
sympathetic Congress knowing the prob- 
lem and knowing that the economy of 
the South depended to a great degree 
upon the welfare of the cotton grower, 
passed helpful legislation. Those of us 
who come from the northern tier of 
States to the east and to the west have 
exactly the same concern with the dairy 
industry and see the need for some such 
resolution for that industry. I draw the 
analogy still closer: With the passage 
of this legislation we will face exactly 
the same chaotic condition that the cot- 
ton farmers of the South would have 
faced had they not been granted a re- 
vision of the cotton quotas, because in 
my State while we have prospered in the 
lumber industry, it has been exploited; 
while we have prospered in the flour in- 
dustry, it has now gone to Buffalo. We 
now depend in our State, Wisconsin, 
and in adjoining States to a great degree, 
upon dairying. Dairying is the heart, 
the economic basis, of the stability of my 
section of the country. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr, Poace). 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I had not 
anticipated taking any of the time of 
this committee, because I felt sure that 
the membership would go along and 
grant a rule on this bill about which 
there is some disagreement, send it to 
conference, and let us try to work out 
and bring back to the House a bill that 
is acceptable to both bodies. 

There has been no public statement, 
but there have been some private sug- 
gestions that since it happens that the 
gentleman from Texas has gone into the 
dairy business himself in the last 6 
months that I have changed my feelings 
about this margarine legislation. It 
happens that I have recently invested 
in a grade A dairy barn and some Jersey 
cows and hope to very shortly be in a 
position to help increase the Nation’s 
supply of pure fluid milk, but this has not 
made me any less interested in doing jus- 
tice to margarine. I have always felt 
and still feel that the American con- 
sumer was entitled to buy any whole- 
some food in any form that he wanted 
to buy it; that the housewife, and not 
some butter manufacturer, should de- 
cide exactly the form, the color, and the 
shape of margarine; that the housewife 
should have the opportunity to buy any 
food that she wants to as long as it is 
a pure, healthful food. I believe mar- 
garine to be that kind of helpful, pure, 
healthful food, and I think there is no 
reason that any industry, whether it is 
my industry, your industry, or that of 
somebody else, should be given a legis- 
lative monopoly to the exclusion of some 
other healthful and useful food. In the 
United States let us have actual freedom 
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of enterprise; let us not use the power 
of the Federal Government to establish 
a monopoly for any group, or to deny 
to any other group the right to decide 
without bureaucratic interference just 
what people may buy with their own 
money. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may desire to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Hays]. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
am sure that the Membership of the 
House has made up its mind to send this 
Piece of legislation to conference. 

I have no objection to tax-free com- 
petition of products in the United States, 
but I would be remiss in my duty, not 
only to my constituents, but to my coun- 
try, if I did not call the attention of 
the Congress to the fact that in passing 
this so-called oleo bill they are placing 
in jeopardy a great and fundamental 
industry, and vitally affecting soil con- 
servation in the United States. 

Everyone knows that animal husbandry 
is the basis of good soil conservation. 
Oleo is made from products which are 
soil depleting. This Congress on one 
hand is subsidizing certain farm prod- 
ucts, including cotton and cottonseed, 
and on the other hand laying out money 
for soil conservation. It is a case of 
its left hand not knowing what its right 
hand is doing. 

If the dairy industry were subsidized, 
as is cotton, tobacco, peanuts, and other 
soil-depleting crops, proponents of this 
legislation might have a point against 
butter. In view of the circumstances, 
however, it seems to me that this Con- 
gress is prostituting itself to a money- 
mad monopoly of 28 oleo manufacturers, 
and I predict that the consumer in the 
long run will have no savings as a result 
of this bill, because this monopolistic 
group will immediately raise the price of 
their inferior product and gouge the 
public that much more. 

The least that this House can do is to 
instruct the conferees to make sure that 
oleo in restaurants should be served in 
triangular shapes, so the customer will 
know whether or not he is getting butter. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
the following Members as conferees on 
the part of the House: Messrs. COOLEY, 
Pack, Poace, Hore, and Aucust H. AN- 
DRESEN. 

EXPEDITIOUS NATURALIZATION OF FOR- 
MER CITIZENS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules I call 
up House Resolution 437 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
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the State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 6616) to provide for the 
expeditious naturalization of former citi- 
zens of the United States who have lost 
United States citizenship through voting in 
a political election or in a plebiscite held 
in Italy. That after general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and continue 
not to exceed 1 hour, to be equally di- 
vided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall 
rise and report the bill to the House with 
such amendments as may have been adopted 
and the previous question shall be consid- 
ered as ordered on the bill and amendments 
thereto to final passage without intervening 
motion except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes of my time to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN], and at this 
time yield myself such time as I may 
require. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, this 
resolution makes in order consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 6616) to provide for the 
expeditious naturalization of former cit- 
izens of the United States who have lost 
United States citizenship through voting 
in a political election or in a plebiscite 
held in Italy. 

Most of the Members will recall that 
prior to the plebiscite in Italy we in this 
country through the press and through 
radio broadcasts asked all people of 
Italian extraction to write to their friends 
and relatives in Italy urging them to 
take part in the Italian election. As a 
result of this many of them did take 
part in the election and lost their Amer- 
ican citizenship. 

This bill seeks to restore their former 
citizenship, whether it was by birth or 
naturalization. It will not affect the im- 
migration laws because it limits the num- 
ber to those people who were formerly 
citizens. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DELANEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. The same situation 
has obtained to the same degree in con- 
nection with other countries where pleb- 
iscites have been held, as in Germany, 
Japan, and elsewhere, where previously 
the countries had been enemies of the 
United States before the war or during 
the war. Why is the bill limited spe- 
cifically to Italy? 

Mr. DELANEY. I think the chairman 
of the committee will be able to answer 
all of your questions on that point. 
Hearings were held and I understand 
that after considerable hearings this bill 
Was reported almost unanimously. 

Mr, TAURIELLO. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DELANEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York, 

Mr. TAURIELLO. Is it not a fact this 
bill will take care of those people who 
were only visiting at the time of these 
elections and were urged by persuasion 
or infiuence to vote with the idea of 
defeating the Communist forces of the 
country? 
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Mr. DELANEY. The gentleman is 
correct; only those people who were visit- 
ing and who are now in Italy and unable 
to return to this country. 

Mr. TAURIELLO. They did not real- 
ize that they would lose their citizenship 
by voting in those elections; is that right? 

Mr. DELANEY. That is right. We 
urged them to vote, but we did not say 
at that time that if they voted, they 
would lose their citizenship. 

Mr. McSWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DELANEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. McSWEENEY. Is it not true that 
some of the people who lost their citizen- 
ship were people who owned property in 
the several States of the United States, 
and by losing their citizenship they are 
placed on a different taxing basis, and it 
works a great injustice to them? 

Mr. DELANEY. The gentleman is 
correct. It also results in breaking up 
these families where one part of the 
family was in the United States and the 
other part visiting in Italy. 

In calling up this bill today I am do- 
ing so in the hope of expediting the re- 
turn to the United States of some three 
to four thousand Americans who lost 
their citizenship as a result of their de- 
votion to democracy. These Americans 
were visiting in Italy in June 1946, or in 
April 1948, at which times critical elec- 
tions were being held in Italy. Caught 
up in the heated struggle between the 
pro-Communist and  pro-democratic 
forces in Italy, the visitors to Italy found 
themselves subjected to a combination of 
pressures which led them to believe their 
duty was to cast a vote in the elections. 

The elections were thus not ordinary 
polls such as are held normally in most 
free countries every year; the elections in 
question were unique in more than one 
respect. Their singularity is such as to 
warrant an exception to our nationality 
laws—there is no likelihood of a repeti- 
tion of the circumstances which occa- 
sioned the introduction of this bill. 

The two elections in question were, 
first, the plebiscite in which Italians were 
called upon to cast a vote for or against 
the restoration of the monarchy. A vote 
against the monarchy was commonly re- 
garded in Italy as a vote in favor of closer 
links with the western democracies. 

The second poll was a national elec- 
tion, held in April 1948, for the purpose 
of seating members of the Chamber of 
Deputies. This was a hotly contested 
struggle in which the Communist Party 
and its collaborators pitted their 
strength against the prodemocratic po- 
litical groups. A vote for the prodemo- 
cratic candidates was naturally re- 
garded in Italy as a vote to bring Italy 
definitely and effectively within the co- 
alition of western democracies. 

In both cases the ballot cast by the 
individual Italian was weighed with con- 
sequences not only for his nation, but 
for the future of Europe and the peace 
of the world. The responsibility was a 
heavy one. 

It was emphasized by three kinds of 
pressure, exerted on all Italians in an 
effort to bring all voters to the polls. 
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The first of these pressures was a 
legal one: the Italian election law com- 
pels all citizens to vote under penalty of 
certain civic disabilities. Second was 
the moral pressure, imposed by friends 
and neighbors, to make it clear that non- 
voters would be singled out in their com- 
munities as civic slackers. Third was 
the unlawful pressure imposed by Com- 
munist Party supporters, who used 
threats and coercion to force Italians to 
the polls, in the hope of gaining votes 
for the Communist candidates. 

There was, finally, the pressure of pub- 
lic opinion in the United States, ex- 
pressed by the urgent appeals of col- 
umnists and radio commentators, whose 
efforts set in motion a great letter- 
writing campaign by Americans who had 
relatives in Italy. This campaign loosed 
a flood of a million personal letters to 
Italians from their American relatives 
or friends. 

Influenced by all these factors, some 
three to four thousand Americans in 
Italy at the time of the elections went 
to the polls intending to aid democracy. 
Their good intentions brought them un- 
der the penalties of the Nationalty Act, 
and it is to save them from these penal- 
ties—loss of citizenship—that this bill 
was introduced. 

Besides righting a wrong, passage of 
this bill will silence the Italian Commu- 
nists who never tire of jeering at the 
Americans who voted for the sake of 
democracy, and now find themselves 
penalized because of their love for 
democracy. 

Unless we lift this severe penalty, 
many families will be broken up, wives 
separated from their husbands, children 
from their parents. Americans who 
went to Italy simply to make a brief 
visit now find themselves unable to re- 
turn to the United States, to their homes, 
to their businesses. 

I think it should be clearly under- 
stood that this bill does not open a gap 
in our immigration laws. This measure 
will not start any flood of unrestricted 
immigration. On the contrary, the bill 
simply makes a fair and humane excep- 
tion for some three to four thousand 
Americans whose concern for democracy 
brought on them an unexpected and 
extremely harsh penalty, 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may desire. 

Mr. Speaker, I have not learned of 
anyone who is opposed to this resolu- 
tion; therefore I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill may be 
considered in the House as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 323 of the 
act of October 14, 1940 (54 Stat. 1149), en- 
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titled “An act to revise and codify the na- 
tionality laws of the United States into a 
comprehensive nationality code,“ as hereto- 
fore amended, is hereby further amended by 
adding thereto the following paragraph: 

“A person who, while a citizen of the United 
States, has lost citizenship of the United 
States solely by reason of having voted in a 
political election or plebiscite held in Italy 
after October 13, 1943, and before January 1, 
1949, and who has not committed any other 
act enumerated in chapter IV of the Nation- 
ality Act of 1940, as amended, may be natu- 
ralized by taking, prior to 3 years from the 
enactment of this act before any naturali- 
gation court specified in subsection (a) of 
section 301, or before any diplomatic or con- 
sular officer of the United States abroad, the 
oaths prescribed by section 335. Certified 
copies of such oaths shall be sent by such 
diplomatic or consular officer or such court 
to the Department of State and to the De- 
partment of Justice. Such persons shall 
have, from and after naturalization under 
this section, the same citizenship status as 
that which existed immediately prior to its 
loss. The illegal or fraudulent procurement 
of naturalization under this amendment shall 
be subject to cancellation in the same man- 
ner as provided in section 338,” 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, for the past several years 
& large number of private bills have been 
introduced for the relief of those people 
who lost their American citizenship be- 
cause they voted in the Italian elections. 
After the Committee on the Judiciary 
had considered a number of these bills, it 
was determined to make an investigation 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
or not the situation indicated the need 
for over-all general legislation. 

The committee conducted rather ex- 
tensive hearings on this question, and 
last summer, when the special subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary made its investigation of several 
problems in Europe, it devoted about 8 
days to an investigation of this particu- 
lar situation in Italy. It has been deter- 
mined that approximately 3,000 Amer- 
icans, native-born Americans, if you 
please, lost their citizenship because they 
voted in the elections held in 1946 and 
in 1948, when the fight against com- 
munism was the issue. 

Many hardships have resulted there- 
from. These people have no way of re- 
turning to the United States except as 
quota immigrants, and with the Italian 
quota oversubscribed for upwards of 8 
years, you can readily see how long it is 
going to take for most of these people 
to return to the country in which they 
were born. Significantly enough, be- 
tween the end of the war and the time 
when the Italian Government ceased to 
require a visa to an American passport, 
nearly 89,000 Americans visited in Italy. 
Many of these people voted in these elec- 
tions. Under the Nationality Act of 
1940, section 401 (e), the mere fact that 
they voted, automatically deprived them 
of their American citizenship. 

In Rome I met a man who comes from 
the Middle West. His father and his 
grandfather before him were born in the 
United States. He was visiting in Italy 
just before the war and was caught by 
the war and was unable to return to the 
United States. 
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When the drive started in 1946 to try 
to defeat the Communists, this man par- 
ticipated quite actively in that cam- 
paign. It was with a great deal of pride 
that he presented himself to the Ameri- 
can consul in an attempt to obtain the 
necessary credentials in order to get back 
to the United States, and he announced 
that he not only had voted in the elec- 
tion but also campaigned very actively 
in that election. By doing so that man 
closed the doors on his returning to this 
middle western town in which he was 
born and where he was in business for a 
great many years. 

Mr. McSWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. McSWEENEY. I was in Italy 3 
years in the Army and as director of 
welfare under the administration of 
American relief for Italy. I participated 
in urging these people to vote. I am 
party to the thing that caused their diffi- 
culty. May I say to the gentleman also 
that nobody in America probably will re- 
alize the tremendous struggle the Italian 
made, with all his poverty, to resist the 
tempting things the Communists were 
offering him at that time. 

Mr. WALTER. There is no question 
about it. In addition to the very active 
part the American and the British armed 
forces played in these campaigns, there 
was the sort of pressure brought to bear 
on these people that just could not be 
resisted. For example, the names of the 
people who did not vote were posted in 
city halls. It was announced in public 
places that unless people voted they 
would be deprived of all government serv- 
ices, which of course meant ration cou- 
pons, and it meant that the Italian Gov- 
ernment would not entertain any of their 
requests to have their papers put in shape 
so that they could return to the United 
States. 

The tragic part of this whole situation 
comes from the fact that over 80 percent 
of the people affected were born in the 
United States. Under the law, if the per- 
son returns to the country of his nativity 
after he has been naturalized and re- 
mains there for 2 years, he loses his 
citizenship for that reason. This meas- 
ure is therefore for the benefit almost 
entirely of native-born American citi- 
zens. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has expired. 

Mr. McSWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man be permitted to proceed for five ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 


tleman yield? 
I yield to the gentle- 


Mr. WALTER. 
man from Maine. 

Mr. HALE. I have a constituent, who 
under very similar circumstances, and 
without anything remotely approaching 
moral turpitude, voted in an election held 
in Germany under the auspices of the 
American military government. I have 
introduced a bill which would relieve her 
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of the penalties. It certainly seems to 
me that people who did the same thing 
in Germany that these people here con- 
templated did in Italy should be simi- 
larly relieved. Would the gentleman ob- 
ject to that? 

Mr. WALTER. Not in the least, ex- 
cept that I do not believe an amendment 
should be placed on this measure. Our 
committee is aware of a small number 
of similar cases in countries other than 
Italy. Just recently the House approved 
a measure for the benefit of an American 
lady 83 years old who was visiting in 
England. She voted in one of the by- 
elections for a member of Parliament 
and, by so doing, lost her citizenship. 
I do not believe we ought to attempt in 
this measure to meet the situation the 
gentleman has described, because there 
cannot be many people involved. In this 
particular case, as I said, there are over 
3,000. 

But I do believe in those other elec- 
tions, those cases should be dealt with 
as individual private bills in order that 
a complete inquiry can be made as to 
the activities of the person for whom 
relief is sought. 

Mr. HALE. Is it not a fact that in 
the vast majority of cases of people who 
vote in foreign elections, they do so in 
good faith without any appreciation or 
knowledge of the penalty to which they 
may be subjected? 

Mr. WALTER. Ido not think there is 
any question about that. The gentleman 
might be interested in the background of 
section 401 (e) of the Nationality Act of 
1940. It was passed because large num- 
bers of Americans of German descent 
were going to Germany in order to vote 
in the plebiscite on the Saar and we felt 
that by going over there to aid Mr, Hitler 
in taking over this territory those people 
should lose their citizenship. I do not 
suppose anybody could foresee at that 
time when just the opposite situation 
would prevail. 

Mr. HALE. I will not offer any 
amendment to this bill if the gentleman 
can assure me that the position of peo- 
ple like my constituent who voted in 
some German election is receiving the 
active study of his committee and that 
his committee intends to report some 
legislation. 

Mr. WALTER. Yes; I give the gen- 
tleman that assurance and if general 
legislation is not recommended for that 
particular type of case, then I assure the 
gentleman that if he makes out a proper 
case we will be very glad to report out 
a private bill because it is no different 
from other private bills of the same sort 
waar have already been enacted into 

W. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I think the gentle- 
man has brought out a very meritorious 
bill. I have a constituent who happens 
to be of Japanese blood, born in the 
United States. He was in Japan at the 
time the war broke out. He meticu- 
lously refrained from performing any 
act which might void his citizenship in 
the United States. However, under 
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similar circumstances to those when the 
United States military was calling for 
plebiscites and elections and all sorts of 
things he was persuaded, because he 
knew something about elections, if you 
please, to enter the scene and he did cast 
a vote, and is therefore refused reentry 
into the United States. 

Mr. WALTER. If he was born in the 
United States and the only act committed 
which would deprive him of his citizen- 
ship was the mere voting, I am quite cer- 
tain that the Committee on the Judiciary 
will be perfectly. willing to grant that 
particular. individual relief which he 
seeks. à 

Mr. HINSHAW. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution. 

Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield. 

Mr. SADLAK.. Is it not a fact that 
there would be no necessity for this legis- 
lation according to our nationality laws 
if these people who are citizens of the 
United States would not have performed 
this overt act of voting because of which 
they are being excluded? 

Mr. WALTER. Yes; that is it, exactly. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. 
Would this bill correct in any way the 
loss of citizenship which arose for any 
reason other than voting in one of these 
plebiscites as for example a combination 
of things such as having voted and at 
the same time earlier having joined the 
Italian Army to fight against the United 
States? 

Mr. WALTER. It would not. This 
applies just to the mere fact of voting 
and nothing else, because there are many 
instances where people not only voted, 
but before that time had taken the oath 
of allegiance to a foreign power. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has again 
expired. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 
6616 refers to former United States citi- 
zens who voted in the Italian elections 
in 1946 and 1948, who, by their partici- 
pation in either or both elections, for- 
feited their United States citizenship. 
Our subcommittee, under our chairman, 
the very able Member from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. WALTER], investigated thor- 
oughly the situation obtaining in Italy 
during the time of these elections, 

It is understood that besides setting 
forth the right of qualified Italians to 
vote, the laws also state that each Italian 
should vote. 

In the 1946 elections in Italy, pressure 
was brought by various interested groups, 
notably those of the left—partisans—to 
induce people to go to the polls. Such 
pressure was entirely outside of any legal 
or constitutional basis, and might be 
compared with organized campaigns 
such as have existed and will probably 
continue to exist in the United States, by 
political parties or certain organizations 
representing vested interests. In some 
instances, particularly in small commu- 
nities where the identity of each individ- 
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ual is known, such pressure undoubtedly 
was effective. However, no legal sanc- 
tions could be threatened or enforced. 
Threats were made to do bodily harm, to 
fire nonvoters, or to take away their 
food-ration coupons. No instances are 
known where any such sanctions were 
ever carried out. 

In the election of April 18, 1948, with 
the high stakes involved in the election, 
pressure was brought from both sides, 
that is, from the Communists and their 
sympathizers and from those who were 
interested in a democratic form of gov- 
ernment. The campaigns originating in 
the United States played an important 
part. The Italian Governmen:, which 
also was Vitally interested in the outcome 
of the elections, is understood to have 
sponsored posters which appeared 
shortly before the election, stating that 
lists would be made of those persons who 
did not exercise.their franchise; and that 
the failure to vote would then be in- 
seribed in the person’s good-conduct file. 
Again, in smaller communities, word was 
spread that food-ration cards might be 
withdrawn, that living quarters might be 
taken away, and that persons might lose 
their jobs if they did not vote. Such 
notices, though entirely illegal and not 
enforceable except by abuse of power, 
unquestionably were effective in the 
smaller communities. 

The threats made undoubtedly placed 
many persons in a position of great em- 
barrassment, even though they might 
not be classed in the category of threats 
to life and limb. 

It is interesting to note that no cases 
have come to light where threats were 
carried out. No instances are known 
where entries were made in a person’s 
good-conduct record, where ration cards 
were withdrawn, or where positions were 
lost as a consequence of nonvoting. 

Dual citizens, that is, persons with both 
United States and Italian nationality, 
were faced at election time with the 
choice of voting, thereby ensuring their 
continued well-being in Italy, or not vot- 
ing and thereby possibly incurring some 
unhappiness by manifesting loyalty to 
the United States. 

Unquestionably many dual citizens 
voted because they felt it their duty to 
oppose the communistic ideology and to 
assist in the establishment of true 
democracy. 

Recognizing the tremendous pressure 
that was exerted by the United States 


‘through its State Department and Mem- 
-bers of Congress direct to Italian people 


in Italy, as well as the campaigns by 
newspapers in the United States request- 
ing citizens here to write to their relatives 
in Italy to urge them to vote against the 
Communist Party in these elections, I 
feel that we should restore United States 
citizenship to these former dual citizens. 
It is my earnest belief that H. R. 6616 
is a meritorious bill and I urge its 
passage. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me this is a 
meritorious and much-needed piece of 
legislation. On the same day that the 
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gentleman from Pennsylvania, chairman 
of the committee, introduced this bill, 
I introduced a companion measure, H. R. 
6617, which reads the same way. 

These elections of 1948 in Italy were 

among the most important which were 
ever held in the world at any time. The 
issue was whether Italy would remain 
free or go Communist. That was of vital 
concern to the free peoples of the world 
everywhere. That the anti-Communist 
forces in Italy should prevail in this elec- 
tion was a matter of supreme importance 
to liberty lovers the world over. 
For weeks before this election, over 
the air waves friends and relatives in 
this country were urging the Italians to 
vote in the election. I, as did the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, happen to have par- 
ticipated, albeit unwittingly, in bringing 
this about, because of having broadcast 
over the short-wave radio to Italy. 
Many of these people who were Ameri- 
can citizens, then in Italy on business, 
visiting relatives, or otherwise engaged, 
took this plea a little too literally and 
went ahead and voted in this election. 
Of course, they did not have a right to 
do it. But neither did they think they 
were doing anything wrong. 

Then, when they tried to come back to 
this country, they found to their chagrin 
and regret that they were denied the 
right to return to their native shores. It 
has broken up homes. It has caused all 
kinds of hardship among the people of 
this country. 

The enactment of this bill will result 
in restoring to one roof many American 
families who were disrupted by this in- 
nocent, though mistaken, effort to ad- 
vance the ideals and principles of free- 
dom to which all of us in this body sub- 
scribe. 

I hope this measure will be enacted. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman. yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Why does the measure 
go back to 1943? 

Mr. KEATING. The elections in 
which these people voted were mostly 
held in 1946 and 1948. The chairman 
may be able to explain the reason for 
going back to 1943. 

Mr. WALTER. If the gentleman will 
yield, that date is when Italy ceased to 
ne sa enemy and became a cobelliger- 
ent. 

Mr. KEATING. Asa practical matter, 


-I believe that. 1946 was the first election 
in which. anyone did vote. 


Mr. GROSS. How is this list com- 
piled? Are you basing it upon the voting 
records in Italy, or what? 

Mr. KEATING. It is based upon the 
records of those in Italy who actually 
voted in the elections, who were Amer- 
ican citizens, and who improperly did so. 
Then, when they tried to come back here, 
that voting record prevented them from 
returning to this country. 

Mr. GROSS. Is it possible that we are 
bringing back citizens who may have 
borne arms against the United States? 

Mr. KEATING. As to bearing arms, 
that is covered by another entirely unre- 
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lated section of the law. It is not 
affected in any way by the legislation 
before us today. 

That is not covered in the terms of this 
law. Any prohibition against restora- 
tion of citizenship on that ground would 
be completely unaffected by anything we 
do here today on this bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Almost anyone could 
say they bore arms under duress in Italy, 
could they not, in 1943 and 1944? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. KEAT- 
ING] has expired. 

Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, there are 
today in Italy native-born and natural- 
ized Americans who no longer enjoy the 
privileges of American citizenship by 
virtue of the fact that several thousand 
of them had participated in the elections 
held in Italy since 1943. 

It should not be difficult for us to 
recall that at the time of such subse- 
quent elections, the United States and 
all freedom-loving peoples throughout 
the world had focused their attention 
on Italy primarily because the elections 
there were a contest of paramount im- 
portance determining whether the ad- 
vancing tide of communism was to be 
checked or permitted to run rampant. 
The people of the United States were 
vitally interested in the outcome and 
accordingly took steps to do something 
about it. Messages through the medium 
of the radio, the cable, and the thou- 
sands upon thousands of letters were 
directed to the Italians urging that their 
ballots be cast in opposition to the grow- 
ing menace that even now is ruthlessly 
attempting to spread its doctrine and 
dictatorial power to every corner of the 
earth. 

The intensive campaign waged before 
the election gathered such force and 
momentum that it swept in the several 
thousand Americans who were then in 
Italy. It goes without saying that the 
presence of these Americans in Italy 
during so crucial a time constituted a 
service to the cause of freedom that can 
scarcely be measured. These Americans 
in their fervent desire to assist went all 
out and voted along with the Italians. 
This spontaneous act was prompted by 
their first-hand knowledge and experi- 
ence with freedom here in the United 
States. It was perfectly natural for 
them to feel that they were doing the 
right thing for the embattled Italians 
opposing the Communists and, inci- 
dentally, for the United States, with the 
hope that the same undesirable situation 
might not be visited upon the Nation 
of which they were citizens. The dis- 
covery that they faced the loss of United 
States citizenship because of having 
voted in the Italian election came as a 
crushing shock when they were ready to 
return to the United States. 

It is strangely ironical that the very 
act which was to help the Italians and 
the opponents of communism should in 
turn prove to be the means by which 
these unfortunate people would be denied 
the right to regain their status as Amer- 
icans, 
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To rectify this unhappy situation, be- 
cause a number of such cases affecting 
former Connecticut citizens had been 
called to my attention, I introduced a 
like bill, namely, H. R. 6781, providing 
for this same desirable relief to former 
citizens of the United States who have 
lost United States citizenship through 
voting in a political election or in a pleb- 
iscite held in Italy. For no other reason 
than the overt act of voting in either or 
both of these elections, knowingly or un- 
knowingly of the consequences, did these 
persons in the eyes of our immigration 
and naturalization laws forfeit their 
United States citizenship and expatriate 
themselves, 

At present these expatriates cannot re- 
turn to the United States. They face the 
unpleasant and long wait as immigrants, 
subject to a quota that is heavily over- 
subscribed for a number of years ahead. 

I commend the chairman of the sub- 
committee whose bill we are discussing 
and congratulate the expeditious han- 
dling of this important legislation. I 
shall vote for this bill and urge its pas- 
sage now in order that the return to our 
shores of these former citizens of the 
United States may be hastened and fam- 
ilies reunited. 

Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to support H. R. 6616 and I trust 
it will be speedily enacted into law. A 
number of cases of American citizens 
who lost their cherished citizenship by 
having participated in the Italian elec- 
tions in 1946 or 1948 have come to my 
attention, and I can personally testify 
as to the considerable hardship that has 
resulted for them, in addition to the loss 
of citizenship. It was believed that a 
heavy vote would assure the defeat of 
the Communists in these vital elections 
when the struggle between totalitarian 
and democratic forces in Italy was at its 
height, and strong pressure was brought 
to bear upon persons living in Italy to 
participate. The campaign was con- 
ducted both in Italy and the United 
States, and over a million individual let- 
ters were sent from this country to Ital- 
ian residents. This combination of 
domestic and external pressures resulted 
in the highest percentage of votes ever 
cast in a democratic election, the Ital- 
ian election of April 1948 which was the 
decisive factor in saving the country 
from communism. It is easy to under- 
stand how under the conditions that 
existed at the time these American citi- 
zens were prevailed upon to vote, not 
realizing that they would thereby ex- 
patriate themselves. They are now 
barred from returning to the United 
States and are separated from their 
families in this country. Parents are 
separated from their children; husbands 
from their wives; persons who were in 
Italy on short visits or on business are 
unable to return to their homes and 
places of business in this country. As 
the committee report points out, the un- 
happy fate of these former American 
citizens is being used for propaganda 
purposes by the Communists who lose no 
occasion to stress the irony of the posi- 
tion in which they have placed them- 
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selves by having supported the 
democratic forces in Italy. There is real 
necessity for providing for a solution of 
the problem, and I urge the passage of 
this bill to restore United States citizen- 
ship to these persons. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 
6616 affords a unique opportunity to the 
Congress to alleviate the harsh results 
of a good law, the application of which 
to a specific situation has produced un- 
foreseen results. I refer to the applica- 
tion of section 401 (e) of the Nationality 
Act of 1940 to the activities of American 
citizens who partcipated in a political 
election or plebiscite held in Italy after 
October 13, 1943. 

The purpose of this bill is to restore 
United States citizenship, whether ac- 
quired by birth or naturalization, to per- 
sons who lost it solely through the opera- 
tion of section 401 (e) by voting in Italy 
after that nation became a cobelligerent 
with the United States in 1943. The 
problem has been the subject of intensive 
study by a special subcommittee of the 
House Committee on the Judiciary. In 
addition to careful consideration in this 
country, the special committee went to 
Italy to study the situation first-hand. 
Following the completion of its work the 
subcommittee issued a carefully consid- 
ered House Report No. 1469 which I rec- 
ommend to all Members for their consid- 
eration. The report points out that in 
the 1946 election and plebiscite strong 
pressure was brought upon voters by left- 
wing parties. To counteract this pres- 
sure influential American columnists and 
radio commentators prompted American 
citizens of Italian descent to induce their 
relatives to vote, and an intensive letter- 
writing campaign produced over a mil- 
lion individual letters, according to re- 
liable estimates, from the United States 
to Italian voters. Ican attest to the fact 
that this type of campaign had remark- 
able results for democracy. In some 
small measure I contributed to this result 
for I was one of the organizers of a let- 
ter-writing brigade, called the Good- 
Will Brigade which was made up of some 
400 ex-Gl's who volunteered their serv- 
ices in this effort. We used every pos- 
sible avenue afforded us to urge the peo- 
ple in Italy to vote in order to save 
democracy in Italy. And they respond- 
ed. No one will deny that the 1948 
Italian election constituted an impor- 
tant factor in the ideological struggle 
between the totalitarian East and the 
democratic West. The special subcom- 
mittee came to the conclusion that this 
heavy vote could be attributed both to 
the political contingency during which 
Italy resumed, after almost 25 years, the 
exercise of the democratic rights of her 
people, and to the half-compulsory na- 
ture of the Italian election law. 

Now, I do not wish to stress this factor 
of compulsion. However, in all fairness, 
you should be reminded that good stand- 
ing, which was essential to the enjoy- 
ment of certain privileges and benefits, 
required the exercise of the franchise 
in the Italian election. Another factor 
which must be considered is that dual 
citizenship exists in Italy. There is no 
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provision in the Italian law that Italian 
citizens or their children who have lost 
their nationality by becoming natural- 
ized in a foreign country automatically 
lose their Italian citizenship. According 
to the report, there is, moreover, no pro- 
vision in the Italian statutes under which 
expatriated Italians must give notifica- 
tion of their change-of-citizenship status 
to the Italian Government, and, there- 
fore, their names continue to appear on 
the list of voters. 

In examining this problem, the two 
departments of the Government having 
jurisdiction over this matter—the De- 
partments of State and Justice—have 
found that the obligation to vote, as 
established by the Italian law, cannot in 
itself be considered as actual compulsion 
and that, therefore, coercion and duress 
could not be invoked by the parties con- 
cerned as sufficient reason to present the 
operation of section 401 (e) against their 
interests. The Department of State, ac- 
cordingly, has refused consistently the 
the granting of American passports to 
these native-born or naturalized Ameri- 
can citizens who have voted in either the 
Italian election or plebiscite, holding 
uniformly that the applicants have ex- 
patriated themselves under the terms of 
the law. Technically their position is 
correct and is similar to that taken by 
the courts generally, for it is a well- 
settled presumption that each person 
knows the law. 

This principle of law gives rise to dif- 
ficulties. If it were once allowed, for ex- 
ample, in answer to any complaint of 
violation of the law to set up the defense 
of ignorance, then there must necessarily 
be gradations of ignorance and grada- 
tions of default, and a preliminary in- 
quiry in each case as to whether such ig- 
norance was real or assumed, culpable 
or innocent. One would be entitled to 
urge that he had never received any edu- 
cation at all; another, that he was about 
to study the law, but had not yet ad- 
vanced sufficiently in his studies; a third, 
that he had made an effort to learn, but 
could find no sufficient teachers; a fourth, 
that he had to earn a living, or had no 
sufficient means, and so had no leisure 
to study; a fifth, that he had applied to 
the wisest person in his area, and had 
been misled by the information he had 
received; and a sixth, that he had made 
careful inquiry, and found the highest 
authorities equally wise and weighty on 
both sides, and was unable to decide 
which should be his guide. It might be 
asked, if such inquiries were permitted, 
what materials exist to enable any court 
or administrative agency satisfactorily 
to dispose of them. The interior of a 
man’s mind is beyond the reach of in- 
quiry. Courts and administrative agen- 
cies wisely abandon the impossible task, 
and treat all as incompetent to set up 
any such defense of ignorance of the law, 
leaving each to find out for himself, and 
in his own way, whatever he wants, and 
to take the risk of his want of knowledge. 

Many of these citizens voted without 
knowledge of section 401 and the for- 
feiture that it would work. Congress, 
however, is not bound by this presump- 
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tion that each person knows the law, and 
by amendatory legislation it can remove 
this extreme and harsh result which was 
unforeseen by many, if not most, of the 
citizens participating in these plebiscites 
and elections in Italy. I recommend the 
passage of H. R. 6616 as reported. 

Mr. TAURIELLO. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to join in supporting H. R. 6616, 
and I sincerely hope it will receive favor- 
able congressional action as quickly as 
possible. 

The Italian elections held in April of 
1948 were among the most important in 
the history of the world. The forces 
of communism were hard at work in 
an endeavor to enslave the people of 
Italy and free peoples everywhere were 
concerned with the outcome. 

For some time before the elections 
strong pressure was brought to bear upon 
countless persons living in Italy at the 
time to participate in the elections in 
an endeavor to insure the defeat of the 
evil forces of communism. It was be- 
lieved that a heavy vote would bring about 
a democratic victory over the forces of 
totalitarianism. Therefore a campaign 
was started both in the United States 
and in Italy in order to engender en- 
thusiasm for the democratic cause and 
over 1,000,000 cables and letters bom- 
barded people in Italy, urging them to 
take part in the elections. Prominent 
columnists and radio commentators in 
America, Members of Congress, and other 
influential American officials took part 
in radio broadcasts directed to Italian 
voters, impressing upon them the impera- 
tive necessity for casting their ballots. 

As the committee report states: 

It is due to the combination of all these 
moral, legal and political, domestic and ex- 
ternal pressures that the Italian election of 
April 18, 1948, reached what is believed to 
be the highest percentage of votes ever Cast 
in a democratic election—92 percent. 


Approximately 5,000 American citi- 
zens, who at the time were in Italy on 
business or pleasure, had become fired 
with enthusiasm in an effort to assist 
the Italian fight for freedom. They cast 
their ballots, little realizing that in doing 
so they would expatriate themselves. 

When they sought to return to the 
United States, they were dismayed to 
learn that they had lost their citizenship. 
Many heartbreaking situations ensued 
thereafter. Parents were separated 
from their children, husbands from their 
wives, brothers and sisters from each 
other. Persons who had gone to Italy 
for short visits or on business found 
themselves unable to return home to 
their native land. I am personally ac- 
quainted with many such cases and with 
the hardships being endured by count- 
less families. It is easy to understand 
the conditions under which these Amer- 
ican citizens were prevailed upon to vote 
without realizing they would expatriate 
themselves by doing so. 

The House Judiciary Committee has 
indicated that the plight of these un- 
fortunate people is being used by the 
Communists for propaganda purposes to 
stress the irony of the position in which 
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they placed themselves in an effort to 
support the democratic forces in Italy. 

I believe that there is a real need for 
the passage of legislation which would 
remove this disability and permit these 
former American citizens to rejoin their 
friends and families here at home, pro- 
vided they have had clean records dur- 
ing the period while they were out of 
the United States. 

Congressional approval of this bill will 
alleviate much heartbreak and suffering 
and will restore to one roof many Amer- 
ican families disrupted by this innocent, 
but mistaken, attempt to aid the cause 
of democracy and freedom. 

I strongly recommend the passage of 
this bill and urge the enthusiastic sup- 
port of my fellow colleagues in an en- 
deavor to right this injustice. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, on Octo- 
ber 12, 1949, I introduced a bill similar 
to H. R. 6616 to repatriate Americans 
who voted in Italian elections. To any- 
one informed, the history of conditions 
abroad, especially during the war years, 
gives ample support to this legislation. 

Many persons, while citizens of the 
United States, without realizing the true 
import of their acts, and acting in all 
good faith, voted in Italian elections to 
help turn back the rising tide of commu- 
nism. But, under the provisions of the 
Nationality Act of 1940, which became 
effective on January 13, 1941, they lost 
their American citizenship for so voting. 
The passage of the act at this time had 
been given little space in the world press 
because of the emphasis on war news 
and communication facilities through- 
out the world were badly disrupted be- 
cause of military considerations. 

Thus it may readily be seen that these 
people were without notice of the seri- 
ous consequences of voting in these elec- 
tions, and it may be inferred that they 
certainly would not have so quickly giv- 
en up their rights as citizens of the 
greatest country in the world, had they 
known of the passage of the act. More- 
over, under the urgings of relatives and 
friends in the United States and others 
whom they considered well versed in in- 
ternational affairs they did what they 
thought was their duty to the Nation 
and the world. 

The House has done well to take posi- 
tive steps to correct the unjust situation 
with which these people are faced. 

Mr. McGRATH. The passage of H. R. 
6616 is merely keeping faith with the 
people of Italy. During the days when 
the Red horde of communism threatened 
to engulf that nation, we pleaded with 
the people of Italy to vote in their gen- 
eral election. The people responded 
nobly, and by the force of a free election, 
defeated communism. Over radio and 
by mail the people of Italy were urged 
by many outstanding citizens of New 
York City, notably the Honorable Gen- 
eroso Pope, the Honorable Juvenal Mar- 
chisio, the Honorable S. Samuel DiFalco, 
and Mr. Mauro Romita, and thousands 
of others to vote against communism, 
Italians of American citizenship who 
were in Italy at that time responded 
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nobly and cast theii vote for the demo- 
cratic form of government. Unfortu- 
nately, because of that act under existing 

law they were expatriated. Today the 
voice of America again rings out and by 
the action of this House accomplishes 
the first step in restoring their citizen- 
ship and does simple justice. 

I urge the passage of this bill and trust 
that the Senate will promptly concur in 
our action. 

THEY ARE AMERICANS 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
happy indeed that this bill, which will 
provide a swift means of repatriation of 

American citizens who had the mis- 
fortune to lose their American citizen- 
ship without any such intention, is here 
before the House with the blessing of 
the respected Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and under the sponsorship of the 
distinguished chairman of the Immigra- 
tion Subcommittee, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER]. 

I am one of those who believes that 
our immigration laws are too harsh and 
too rigid, and I am especially dubious of 
those expatriation clauses which place 
a special disability—in my opinion, in 
defiance of the Constitution—on natu- 
ralized citizens, in the Nationality Act 
of 1940. In conformity with my atti- 
tude, I have pending before the House 

_H. R. 1915, which would repeal section 
404 and the ensuing paragraphs. 

However, the bill now under debate 
does not relate to these special disabili- 
ties, but to those clauses which bear with 
equal weight on all citizens, and which 
require an overt act to take away Ameri- 
can citizenship. 

URGED TO VOTE 


One of those overt acts is voting in an 
election in a foreign country, which is, in- 
dubitably, an act of citizenship in any 
country. The injustice involved here lies 

-only in the context of the act of voting. 
Eligible voters in several countries of 
-Europe were urged by all our organs of 
opinion—radio, press, personal letters— 
to vote for democratic freedom as against 
an encroaching totalitarianism. 

Unfortunately, American citizens in 
some countries, especially in Italy, took 
those admonitions very much to heart, 
and took part in popular elections, not 
realizing that by that act they were de- 
priving themselves of American citizen- 
ship, even though they were American 
born and bred. Some of these citizens 
had been caught in Europe by the war, 
and were unaware of the provisions of the 
Nationality Act; others simply did not 
have the education to understand what 
they were doing. 

This was most markedly true in the 
plebiscite in Italy. 

EASY PROCEDURE SET UP 


As a result of the barrage of propa- 
ganda through every channel, many 
American citizens, having no intention 
of renouncing American citizenship, and 
anxious only to help preserve a demo- 
cratic government, cast votes in one or 
more of the Italian elections. 

XCVI——88 
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This bill enables such expatriated 
American citizens to restore their Amer- 
ican citizenship by simple processes, 
either in a naturalization court or before 
American consular officers. 

Iam certain that the bill will pass, and 


I hope that every Member motivated by 


justice and mercy will support it. 

I feel a vicarious pride in this bill, for 
I have had pending two joint resolutions 
which would suspend the operation of 
section 401 (e). One is a bill relating 
only to those who took part in the Italian 
plebiscite; the other is broader and would 
suspend the automatic expatriation of 
the act against any United States citizen 
who innocently and without intent of 
losing citizenship cast a vote in any elec- 
tion in Europe between September 1, 
1939, and January 1, 1949. 

The pending measure will take care of 
the most pressing cases which might 
have been remedied by adoption of either 
or both of my bills, and I am happy to 
accept H. R. 6616 in lieu thereof. 

SELECTIVE IMMIGRATION 


I believe that I do not violate the rule 
of germaneness if I take this opportu- 
nity to speak a good word also for an- 
other hopeful measure introduced by the 
distinguished gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. WALTER]. 

I refer to H. R. 3001, which, we hope, 
will be taken up following disposition of 
H. R. 6616. 

It is my belief that H. R. 3001 is the 
most intelligent contribution to our 
tangled mass of immigration laws in 
many years. I hope sincerely that it 
passes without dissent, and that it has 


an equally auspicious reception in the. 


other House. The bill would introduce 
to our immigration statutes a principle 
of selective immigration. Since it is of 
limited scope in its terms, I cannot say 
it would replace the present discrimina- 
tory system; but it at least proposes a 
needed reform on which further revi- 
sion may be based in a happy future. 

Mr. BOLTON of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, I am deeply interested in, and 
actively support, the bill before the 
House today, which will restore to their 
American citizenship the 3,000 or more 
native-born Americans who lost their 
citizenship because they voted in the 
elections held in Italy in 1946 and 1948 
when the fight against communism was 
the chief issue. 

Many injustices have been done these 
good people who rendered such valiant 
service to Italy and, incidentally, to all 
liberty-loving people in America and 
throughout the world, because the vic- 
tory of the Christian Party in Italy was 
the greatest blow ever dealt commu- 
nism. Instead of penalizing these patri- 
otic people, I think we should give them 
a vote of thanks. 

These people have no way of return- 
ing to the United States except by special 
act of Congress, unless they come in un- 
der the heavily oversubscribed Italian 
quota, which might involve months or 
even years of waiting. Besides right- 


ing the wrong that has been done them, 
by the passage of this bill, we will silence 
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the Italian Communists who are contin- 
ually jeering at these American citizens 
who voted to help preserve democracy 
in Italy and who were then penalized for 
their love of democracy. 

During the summer recess of Congress, 
Congressman WALTER, of Pennsylvania, 
who sponsored this resolution, met a 
man in Rome who comes from the Mid- 
dle West. His father and his grand- 
father before him were born in the 
United States. He was visiting in Italy 
just before the war and was caught by 
the war and was unable to return to the 
United States. 

When the drive started in 1946 to try 
to defeat the Communists, this man par- 
ticipated quite actively in that campaign. 
It was with a great deal of pride that he 
presented himself to the American con- 
sul in an attempt to obtain the necessary 
credentials in order to get back to the 
United States, and he announced that 
he not only had voted in the election 
but also campaigned very actively in 
that election. By doing so that man 
closed the doors on his returning to this 
middle western town in which he was 
born and where he was in business for 
a great many years. 

In the election of April 18, 1948, with 
the high stakes involved in the election, 
pressure was brought from both sides; 
that is, from the Communists and their 
sympathizers and from those who were 
interested in a democratic form of gov- 
ernment. The campaigns originating in 
the United States played an important 
part. The Italian Government, which 
also was vitally interested in the outcome 
of the elections, is understood to have 
sponsored posters which appeared 
shortly before the election, stating that 
lists would be made of those persons who 
did not exercise their franchise, and that 
the failure to vote would then be in- 
scribed in the person’s good-conduct file, 
Again, in smaller communities word was 
spread that food-ration cards might be 
withdrawn, that living quarters might be 
taken away, and that persons might lose 
their jobs if they did not vote. Such 
notices, though entirely illegal and not 
enforceable except by abuse of power, 
unquestionably were effective in the 
smaller communities. 

The threats made undoubtedly placed 
many persons in a position of great em- 
barrassment, even though they might not 
be classed in the category of threats to 
life and limb. 

It is interesting to note that no cases 
have come to light where threats were 
carried out. No instances are known 
where entries were made in a person’s 
good-conduct record, where ration cards 
were withdrawn, or where positions were 
lost as a consequence of nonvoting. 

Dual citizens, that is, persons with 
both United States and Italian nation- 
ality, were faced at election time with 
the choice of voting, thereby ensuring 
their continued well-being in Italy, or 
not voting and thereby possibly incur- 
ring some unhappiness by manifesting 
loyalty to the United States. 

Unquestionably many dual citizens 
voted because they felt it their duty to 
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oppose the communistic ideology and to 
assist in the establishment of true 
democracy. 

Recognizing the tremendovs pressure 
that was exerted by the United States 
through its State Department and Mem- 
bers of Congress direct to Italian people 
in Italy, as well as the campaigns by 
newspapers in the United States request- 
ing citizens here to write to their rela- 
tives ir Italy to urge them to vote against 
the Communist Party in these elections, 
I feel that we should restore United 
States citizenship to these former dual 
citizens. It is my earnest belief that 
H. R. 6616 is a meritorious bill and I 
urge its passage. 

Some of these Americans are, no doubt, 
the mothers and fathers of children in 
America, If we had refused to pass the 
bill, we might have destroyed many 
homes in the United States. This would 
indeed be a tragedy because the Italians 
are a home-loving people, devoted to 
their families. 

I represent a large part of the Italian 
population in Baltimore City. They are 
good Americans; they are honest, hard- 
working people. It is a real pleasure to 
represent them and I only wish all of our 
American people were as good citizens as 
my constituents who were born in Italy. 
They know how to appreciate the bless- 
ings of democracy and they never cease 
to express their love and devotion to 
their adopted country. 

In order that everyone may know the 
meaning of the bill which I enthusiasti- 
cally support, I quote the language of the 
bill, as follows: 

Be tt enacted, etc., That section 323 of the 


act of October 14, 1940 (54 Stat. 1149), en- 


titled “An act to revise and codify the na- 
tionality laws of the United States into a 
comprehensive nationality code,” as hereto- 
fore amended, is hereby further amended by 
adding thereto the following paragraph: 

“A person who, while a citizen of the 
United States, has lost citizenship of the 
United States solely by reason of having voted 
in a political election or plebiscite held in 
Italy after October 13, 1943, and before Jan- 
uary 1, 1949, and who has not committed any 
other act enumerated in chapter IV of the 
Nationality Act of 1940, as amended, may be 
naturalized by taking, prior to 3 years from 
the enactment of this act before any natural- 
ization court specified in subsection (a) of 
section 301, or before any diplomatic or con- 
sular officer of the United States abroad, the 
oaths prescribed by section 335. Certified 
copies of such oaths shall be sent by such, 
diplomatic or consular officer or such court 
to the Department of State and to the De- 
partment of Justice. Such persons shall 
have, from and after naturalization under 
this section, the same citizenship status as 
that which existed immediately prior to its 
loss. The illegal or fraudulent procurement 
of naturalization under this amendment 
shall be subject to cancellation in the same 
manner as provided in section 338.” 


I will be delighted. when the bill is 
passed by the House and in doing so we 
will keep faith with the people of Italy. 

During the days when the Red horde 
of communism threatened to engulf that 
nation, we pleaded with the people of 
Italy to vote in their general election. 
The people responded nobly, and by the 
force of a free election, defeated com- 
munism. Over radio and by mail the 
people of Italy were urged by many out- 
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standing citizens of America to vote 
against communism. Italians of Ameri- 
can citizenship who were in Italy at that 
time responded nobly and cast their vote 
for the democratic form of government. 
Unfortunately, because of that act under 
existing law they were expatriated. To- 
day the voice of America again rings out, 
and by the action of this House accomp- 
lished the first step in restoring their 
citizenship and doing simple justice. 

I sincerely hope that this bill will be 
acted upon by the United States Senate 
in the near future in order that it may 
become law and that these Americans 
may come back to their families and their 
beloved country as quickly as possible. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WALTER: On 
page 2, strike out all of line 2 and in line 


3 the words “Chapter IV of the Nationality 
Act of 1940, as amended.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED STATES 
OF CERTAIN SKILLED ALIENS 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules I call 
up House Resolution 438, providing for 
the consideration of H. R. 3001, a bill to 
authorize the admission into the United 
States of certain aliens possessing cer- 
tain skills, and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3001) to authorize the 
admission into the United States of certain 
aliens possessing special skills. That after 
general debate, which shall be confined to 
the bill and continue not to exceed 1 hour, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the 5- 
minute rule. At the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final pas- 
sage without intervening motion except one 
motion to recommit. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Indiana is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
one-half hour to my colleague, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
HERTEN] and 5 minutes to myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Indiana is recognized. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of the bill made in order by this 
rule is to facilitate the entry into the 
United States of a limited number of 
aliens and the members of their immedi- 
ate families. The bill will permit the en- 
trance of aliens whose services will be 
beneficial to the interests of our country. 
This bill will fill a long-needed want from 
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the standpoint of immigration require- 
ments. I know that in my District there 
has been request after request by business 
houses, professions, and industries re- 
garding the possibility of admitting into 
this country aliens who have a particular 
craft or a particular skill in which there 
is a great scarcity in this country. 

This legislation is limited to entry of 
3.200 and will not in any way expand the 
quota. After the alien is here for a year 
the Attorney General and Commissioner 
of Immigration will make a complete 
investigation of the immigrant in regard 
to his progress with the employer under 
whose supervision he was brought in, 
The purpose of the investigation is to 
verify that the entrance of the alien was 
100 percent legitimate. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill was reported 
unanimously by the Committee on the 
Judiciary and was reported unanimously 
by the Committee on Rules. I believe 
there is no opposition to the bill. 

Before I leave the floor I wish to con- 
gratulate the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. WALTER], chairman of the 
subcommittee, and also the Judiciary 
Committee and its members not only for 
bringing out this piece of legislation but 
for bringing out the bill which we just 
passed giving citizenship to so many of 
these Italian boys who went over to 
Italy to aid in the fight against commu- 
nism. I know in my district we have a 
great number of Italian boys who went to 
Italy and lost their American citizenship 
when they engaged in the elections and 
voted in their elections. Several of these 
boys have been requesting me to file 
special bills to reinstate their American 
citizenship. The bill just passed will 
automatically reinstate their citizenship. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I want to join 
with the gentleman from Indiana in con- 
gratulating the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. WALTER], chairman of the 
subcommittee and the other members 
of the subcommittee as well as the mem- 
bers of the full committee in reporting 
out both these bills. The bill made in 
order by this resolution meets a very 
important situation that arises from time 
to time; furthermore, it will enable a lot 
of outstanding men possessed of genius 
but who are citizens of other countries, 
men who despise the way of life that the 
Communist ideology stands for, men 
who believe in the dignity of the in- 
dividual, to enter the United States and 
make valuable contributions to the gen- 
eral welfare and the national defense 
of our country, scientists, scholars, and 
trained mechanics. It might afford a 
very excellent opportunity, particularly 
in the manufacture of submarines, to 
bring in the very persons who would be 
of invaluable assistance to our country. 

In relation to the other bill I also join 
with the gentleman from Indiana in 
commending the committee, because 
that is not only humane legislation, but 
also it is just legislation. 

Mr. MADDEN. I thank the majority 
leader for his remarks. 
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Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 minutes to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Herter] and reserve the balance of my 
time. 

Mr. HERTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, this rule makes in order 
the consideration of a piece of legisla- 
tion which, in my opinion, is an ex- 
tremely meritorious one. In fact it has 
been overdue for a considerable period 
of time. I know the members of the 
Committee on the Judiciary have had a 
very strenuous time in the past consider- 
ing individual bills to meet the various 
situations that this piece of legislation 
would cover in a general way. As far as I 
know there is no opposition to the bill. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERTER. I yield to the gentle- 
msn from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GRAHAM.’ I believe the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts now address- 
ing the House introduced a similar bill 
or a bill of the same purport, is that 
correct? 

Mr. HERTER. Yes. The gentlemen 
of the com: üttee know that last year I 
introduced a bill almost identical with 
this one on which hearings were held. 
The bill reported out by the committee 
is an improvement on the bill that I 

offered in that it makes certain of the 
genuineness of the skills of these people 
coming in by permitting them to come 
in under a temporary visa and not mak- 
ing them permanent entrants into -this 
country until the genuineness of their 
skills have been thoroughly determined 
in actual practice. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. MADDEN. I move the previous 
question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
HOoLIFIELD). The question is on the 
resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill may be 
considered in the House as in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may be permitted to extend their re- 
marks in the Recorp on H. R. 3001 and 
H. R. 6616 at the point in the RECORD 
where those bills were considered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? ? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Foreign Skilled Personnel Ad- 
mission Act.” 

Sec. 2. When used in this act, the term 

(a) “Board” means the Foreign Skilled 
Personnel Board created pursuant to this 
act. 

(b) “Eligible foreign specialist’ means a 
quota immigrant as defined in section 5 of 
the Immigration Act of May 26, 1924, as 
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amended (43 Stat. 155; 8 U. S. C. 205), who 
is seeking to enter the United States and 
whose services are urgently needed in the 
United States by the United States Govern- 
ment or any of its departments, agencies, or 
bureaus, or by a commercial, industrial, 
financial, educational, or health institution, 
firm, or corporation, from the standpoint of 
national defense, public security, or because 
of highly skilled technical, medical, or scien- 
tific training, experience, or ability of such 
person, such services being prospectively 
beneficial to the United States. 

Src. 3. A number of special temporary 
visas, not to exceed 3,200 in any fiscal year, 
shall be issued without regard to quota limi- 
tations to eligible foreign specialists, and 
their spouses and their unmarried children 
under 21 years of age, if accompanying or fol- 
lowing to join them: Provided, That the ad- 
mission of such eligible foreign specialists 
has been recommended to the Secretary of 
State and to the Attorney General by the 
Board. 

Sec: 4. Any agency described in section 2 
of this act, claiming the necessity of the ad- 
mission into the United States of an eligible 
foreign specialist, may file with the Board a 
petition, in such form as may be prescribed 
by regulations promulgated by the Board, 
requesting the permission to import such 
eligible foreign specialist. 

Src. 5. Upon basis of a finding that there is 
an urgent and special need for the services of 
an eligible foreign specialist specifically iden- 
tified under the provisions of section 4 of this 
act, and that the same will yield a substan- 
tial benefit to the defense, or the security, 
or the economy, or the health of the United 
States, the Board shall recommend the tem- 
porary admission of such eligible foreign 
specialists. to the Secretary of State and the 
Attorney General in a manner provided for 
by regulations to be promulgated by the 
Board, 

Sec. 6. There is hereby created a board to be 
known as the Foreign Skilled Personnel 
Board which shall consist of seven members. 
The Secretary of State, the Secretary of De- 
fense, the Attorney General, the Secretary of 
the Interior, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
the Secretary of Commerce, and the Secre- 
tary of Labor shall each appoint one member 
of the Board. The members of the Board 
shall select a chairman from among their 
number for a term not to exceed two fiscal 
years. 

Sec. 7. The members of the Board shall re- 
ceive no compensation for their services as 
such, but shall be reimbursed for travel, sub- 
sistence, and other necessary expenses in- 
curred by them in the performance of their 
duties as members of the Board. There are 
hereby authorized to be appropriated such 
sums of money as may be necessary to enable 
the Board to discharge its duties. Within 
the limits of such funds as may be appro- 
priated to the Board or as may be allocated to 
it by the President, the Board may employ 
necessary personnel without regard to the 
civil-service laws or the Classification Act of 
1923, as amended, and make provisions for 
necessary supplies, facilities, and services to 
carry out the provisions and accomplish the 
purposes of this act. It shall be the duty of 
the Board to formulate and issue regulations, 
necessary under the provisions of this act, 
and in compliance therewith, for the admis- 
sion into the United States of eligible foreign 
specialists and the members of their families. 
It shall also be the duty of the Board to re- 
port, on July 1 of each year, to the Attorney 
General on the situation regarding the em- 
ployment of eligible foreign specialists in 
the United States. 

Sec. 8. If, at the expiration of 12 months 
immediately following the admission into 
the United States of an eligible foreign spe- 
cialist, the Attorney General shall, upon ap- 
plication filed with the Commissioner of Im- 
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migration and Naturalization by the alien, 
find that such person has maintained the 
employment with the institution upon which 
application such person has been admitted 
into the United States, he is hereby author- 
ized and directed to amend the record of such 
alien’s temporary admission, and the rec- 
ords of admission of the members of his fam- 
ily admitted under the provisions of section 
3 of this act, to show admission for perma- 
nent residence as of the date of their respec- 
tive actual entry into the United States: Pro- 
vided, That no change in employment which 
may occur by the written consent of the 
agency or institution importing the alien 
under the provisions of this act shall pre- 
clude such alien from having his record of 
admission amended according to the provi- 
sions of this section. 

Sec. 9. Any person or persons who know- 
ingly violate or conspire to violate any pro- 
vision of this act shall be guilty of a felony, 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
not less than $500 nor more than $10,000, or 
shall be imprisoned not less than 2 or more 
than 10 years, or both. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


On page 1, strike out lines 8 to 11, inclu- 
sive, and on page 2, lines 1 to 8, inclusive, 
and insert the following: 

“(b) ‘Eligible foreign specialist’ means an 
alien, as defined in section 28, subsection 
(b) of the act of May 26, 1924, as amended 
(43 Stat. 168; 8 U. S. C. 224), who is seeking 
to enter the United States and whose services 
are urgently needed in the United States by 
the United States Government or any of its 
departments, agencies, or bureaus, or by a 
commercial, industrial, financial, education- 
al, or health institution, or firm, or corpo- 
ration, public or private, from the standpoint 
of national defense, public security, or be- 
cause of highly skilled technical, medical, 
professional, or scientific training, experi- 
ence, or ability of such person, such services 
being prospectively beneficial to the United 
States.” 

On page 2, strike out lines 21 to 25, inclu- 
sive, and on page 3, lines 1 to 4, inclusive, 
and insert the following: 

“Sec. 3. A number of passport visas, not 
to exceed 3,200 in any fiscal year, may be 
issued to eligible foreign specialists as non- 
immigrants under the provisions of subsec- 
tion (2) of section 3 of the act of May 26, 
1924, as amended (43 Stat. 154; 8 U. S. C. 
203), and to their spouses and their unmar- 
ried children under 21 years of age, if accom- 
panying or following to join them: Provided, 
That the passport visas issued to such 
spouses and unmarried children under 21 
years of age shall be in addition to and shall 
not be included in the total number of 3,200 
passport visas to be issued annually to eligi- 
ble foreign specialists: And provided further, 
That the admission into the United States of 
such eligible foreign specialists shall have 
been recommended to the Secretary of State 
and to the Attorney General by the Board.” 

Page 3, line 20, after the word “agency”, 
insert “or institution.” 

Page 5, strike out lines 16 to 25, inclusive, 
and on page 6, lines 1 to 8, inclusive, and 
insert the following: 

“Sec. 8. If, at the expiration of 12 months 
immediately following the admission into 
the United States of an eligible foreign spe- 
cialist, the Attorney General shall, upon 
application filed with the Commissioner of 
Immigration and Naturalization by the alien, 
find that such person has maintained the 
employment with the agency or institution 
upon which application such person has been 
admitted into the United States, he is here- 
by authorized and directed to amend the 
record of such alien’s temporary admission, 
and the records of admission of the members 
of his family admitted under the provisions 
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of section 3 of this act, to show admission for 
permanent residence as of the date of their 
respective last entries into the United States: 
Provided, That no change in employment 
which may occur by the written consent of 
the agency or institution importing the alien 
under the provisions of this act shall pre- 
clude such alien from having his record of 
admission amended according to the provi- 
sions of this section: And provided further, 
That upon being notified by the Attorney 
General of the amendment of the record of 
admission of an eligible foreign specialist 
and the members of his family, admitted into 
the United States temporarily in accordance 
with the provisions of this section the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct the requisite num- 
bers from the immigration quota or quotas to 
which such foreign specialist and the mem- 
bers of his family are chargeable.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to compliment the 
committee on this bill, and especially to 
refer to page 4 of the report of the com- 
mittee. On page 4 of the report of the 
committee there is this comment: 

Without making the provisions of H. R. 
8001 retroactive, the committee has agreed 
to express its belief that the Secretary of 
State and the Attorney General in coopera- 
tion with the Foreign Skilled Personnel 
Board would have the opportunity, under the 
terms of this bill, to adjust the immigration 
status of such aliens, many of whom per- 
form at this time very valuable work in the 
fields of education, medicine, national secu- 
rity and defense, technical progress, etc. 


I am glad to say that it is the intent 
of the committee, as stated in this par- 
ticular excerpt that I have read, that 
the Attorney General, in the administra- 
tion of this act, will issue a special regu- 
lation or regulations. These regulations 
will cover the particular persons stated 
in this excerpt and will permit persons 
qualified as specialists, who are already 
in this country under various temporary 
permits, particularly students, and for 
example, nuns or people in religious 
orders engaged in educational pursuits, 
to remain in this country. 

May I say further that I believe it is 
a good thing, because I feel it will make 
foreign students, who are now in the 
country learning certain specialties out- 
lined in this bill, feel that there is a place 
for them in this country if they desire 
to remain. This provision assures them 
that they will not be summarily deported 
because they publicly made such an elec- 
tion or tried for permanent immigration 
when they are on a student status, but 
can remain here permanently when they 
have or succeed in obtaining such quali- 
fications or special skills encompassed by 
this act. It is a pleasure to know the 
Members of the House Legislative Com- 
mittee agree with this interpretation of 
the meaning of the provisions of the act. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr, Speaker, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Speaker, immigration to the 
United States has gone through two 
stages: First, when we sought immi- 
grants to develop our country; the sec- 
ond stage came when we found that it 
was necessary to fix quotas so as to limit 
immigration. 
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However, during that period no atten- 
tion was given to the needs of the United 
States. Immigration was on a basis of 
first come, first served, with the result 
that during the last few years there have 
been many private bills introduced for 
the purpose of permitting a particularly 
skilled person to come to the United 
States. 

As an example of some of those bills, 
and our distinguished friend from 
Massachusetts [Mr. HERTER] will recog- 
nize this one, there is a Chinese scien- 
tist that Harvard University would like 
to have; there are institutions that re- 
quire certain types of physicians; there 
is a Latvian loom maker who, if he could 
come to the United States, would be able 
to provide work for upwards of 300 Amer- 
ican citizens. 

A Greek textile engineer is under con- 
tract with a North Carolina firm, and if 
given permission to come to the United 
States will perfect some sort of an inno- 
vation in the work being done in that 
factory, and it is expected that will pro- 
vide employment for upwards of 600 
Americans. 

The Koppers Co. in the State of Penn- 
sylvania sought the services of a very 
distinguished scientist who had lived in 
Canada since he was 3 years old but, be- 
cause he had been born in Austria, could 
not come to the United States except 
under the Austrian quota, which is over- 
subscribed for upward of 7 years. 

This is the first attempt to give con- 
sideration to the needs of the United 
States in granting permission to aliens, 
citizens of other countries, to come to 
the United States. We believe it is the 
forerunner, perhaps, of legislation which 
will give that question greater considera- 
tion than it is intended to be given under 
this measure. 

The over-all immigration will not be 
increased by this bill because with each 
of the people selected under this measure 
there will be the appropriate number de- 
ducted from the quota available to the 
country whence he comes. It will not 
in anywise increase the immigration. 

As one of the members of the commit- 
tee put it in a recent hearing, we will get 
a doctor instead of a bartender in the 
event that a doctor is needed. 

Mr. McSWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? I have two ques- 
tions. 

Mr. WALTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. McSWEENEY. First, it will not 
seriously compete with any definite 
skilled group in America? It will be a 
noncompetitive thing? 

Mr. WALTER. It will not compete 
with any skilled group in America be- 
cause the institution or firm desiring the 
services of this particular person will 
have to make out to this Board a case 
showing the need for the particular skills 
this proposed immigrant possesses, and 
the fact that a person possessing similar 
qualifications is not readily ayailable in 
this country. 

Mr. McSWEENEY. The second ques- 
tion is, if a man is in the profession of 
medicine or is an engineer, what have 
we in the country set up as a safeguard 
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to be assured that this man is a capable 
doctor, say, and is practicing as he should 
practice, fulfilling the same requirements 
as we impose in the case of an American 
physician? 

Mr. WALTER. Of course these people 
would have to meet the requirements of 
the several States. Just recently the 
Committee on the Judiciary reported a 
bill introduced by the distinguished mi- 
nority leader. In that particular case 
the State of Massachusetts indicated that 
this man was qualified to practice medi- 
cine in the State of Massachusetts, and 
the institution to which he was attached 
certified that his services were badly 
needed and that if he was not continued 
in the position he then occupied the serv- 
ices rendered by the hospital would be 
very seriously affected. In each one of 
these cases there is the question, of 
course, of the ability of the alien to com- 
ply with the particular State licensing 
aws. 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island. 

Mr. FORAND. I have been reading 
this bill very closely. I am very happy 
to go along and support it, because I 
think this would apply to a case in which 
I have been very much interested, the 
Rhode Island case, so called, regarding 
four or five Latvian specialists who are 
required for the operation of a plant at 
Woonsocket. 

Mr. WALTER. Exactly. That is the 
type of immigrant that would come in 
under this measure, instead of the man 
whose name happens to be at the top of 
the quota list for Latvia for the moment. 

Mr. FORAND. In other words, we are 
interested in doing some good for the 
community as a whole rather than for 
one individual? 

Mr. WALTER. These skilled people 
are simply given a preferential status, 

Mr. FORAND. I thank the gentleman, 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike out the last word, and ask unani- 
mous consent to speak out of order for 
three additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most unusual and important situa- 
tions that has developed recently affect- 
ing a great industry of this country and 
the world, the jobs and livelihood of mil- 
lions of people, to which I call your at- 
tention, was the action of the British 
Government on its trade and exchange 
practices on the imports of oil from other 
than British sources. 

This proposal, which was announced 
by the British Government last Decem- 
ber, placing an embargo on petroleum 
products from other than British sources 
has its further implications in other 
western European countries, 

Such an unwise, untimely, and far- 
reaching announcement was initiated 
under the guise of saving British for- 
eign-exchange resources. It is now ob- 
vious that it was actually designed to 
obtain long-term commercial advantages 
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for the British and British-Dutch oil 
companies at the expense of our Ameri- 
can industry. 

This pronouncement and act on the 
part of our British friends is in direct 
conflict with established policies in our 
efforts to help save the British economy 
and shows little appreciation in this in- 
stance for the tremendous aid made 
available since the war. 

Such an embargo against imports of 
dollar oil is a further example of the 
economic barriers which have prevented 
full realization that was intended and 
expected with Marshall aid funds. 

It is, therefore, not surprising to note 
the announcement just made that the 
British Government is submitting a new 
proposal that will ease such an embargo 
in a very limited way. 

There scarcely could have been a more 
ill-conceived or untimely action than this 
original imposition of such an embargo 
at the very moment talks were going 
forward last December between our two 
countries on the general subject of trade 
and the specific subject of oil. 

This is an intricate and important 
subject. It requires a most careful ap- 
proach instead of such an impartial ill- 
considered act. 

To be sure it is full of implications of 
governmental policy for Britain but the 
implications on our foreign policy and 
the threat of enormous and increased 
import surpluses in this country, endan- 
gering the health and strength of our 
own domestic industry and economy is 
certainly involved. It has a most im- 
portant effect and impact on free world 
trade in petroleum products. 

There is something about such an at- 
tempt that smirks in the darkness and 
needs to be brought to light. In fact, 
the entire question and all of the prob- 
lems regarding the petroleum industry 
should be reviewed. This is the view 
of the members of our Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, who 
visited Europe last fall and studied this 
very question. Unfortunately, I did not 
get to make the trip but in view of this 
interest and the information received, 
the Petroleum subcommittee is prepar- 
ing to conduct a further study of this 
subject that the facts may be brought 
to light and a proper solution to many 
of these problems determined. 

No one has any quarrel with the Brit- 
ish desire to balance their international 
payments, especially in terms of dollars, 
Our attitude in assisting in this desire 
is expressed in the European recovery 
program. 

On the other hand, achievement of 
proper balance by precipitously cutting 
off imports of dollar oil can but have a 
far-reaching effect on the industry 
which has supplied a big portion of 
British trade. It seems not only pre- 
cipitous, but obviously flinging our 
friendly assistance right back into our 
face. 

It is a one-sided action during the 
time that we are asked for further tax 
money for ECA financing of the refin- 
eries, exploration, and facilities that will 
allow the British to supply their own 
needs in place of meeting part of them 
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from us. The resulting supply of oil in 
the world markets can but have and in 
fact, is already having, a material ef- 
fect on imports into the United States 
and our home industry. 

We have already in this country since 
the war cut back approximately 1,000,- 
000 barrels of oil per day and by further 
threats of continued imports there is no 
telling how much further it will be nec- 
essary to cut back our own production. 

Two years ago, when the European re- 
covery program was before the Congress 
your Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, conducted extensive 
hearings on the place of petroleum in 
the recovery program. 

The committee issued a report at that 
time which was called to your attention. 
It emphasized that of the sixteen or 
seventeen billion dollars then proposed 
as the cost of the European recovery 
program, over one-fourth would be in- 
volved in oil and in facilities for produc- 
ing and marketing oil products. 

A large part of this money was pro- 
posed to be spent in making oil pur- 
chases directly. Large sums were pro- 
posed for building refineries in Europe 
for refining oil, principally from the 
Middle East. An additional sum was 
proposed for the exploration, develop- 
ment, and production of oil, principally 
by the British in the Middle East. Some 
of you may remember that I proposed an 
amendment during the consideration of 
the ECA bill designed to clarify this sit- 
uation toward preventing just what has 
resulted in the last few weeks. 

Last year, the committee heard the 
ECA Administrator, Mr. Paul Hoffman, 
on developments and the tremendous 
problems with which he was faced in 
connection with this part of the program. 
He explained the difficulties which they 
were encountering and that the financ- 
ing of European refineries by ECA funds 
did present an enormous problem. 

On the one hand it was desirable to 
save dollar-exchange resources; on the 
other hand, it was not desirable to over- 
build refinery capacity with our own tax- 
payers’ money to create oil-product sur- 
pluses on the world markets that in turn 
would mean further trouble, impose re- 
strictions, and invoke embargoes. 

At that time, the European nations 
were asking for more refinery capacity 
than necessary for their own needs. Mr. 
Hoffman appropriately directed further 
study. The European nations themselves 
made a further report last October. 

I have supported the ECA program. I 
felt it was necessary to restore the econ- 
omy of western Europe, devastated by 
the tragic war. I felt it was necessary 
to prevent continued Communist ag- 
gression and without it I firmly believe 
all of those countries would now be 
dominated by communistic ideologies. 

However, I did not propose, and it was 
not so intended that economic windfalls 
develop and selfish advantages promoted, 
but here is an example of what hap- 
pened. The ECA nations themselves, in 
their report in October, tremendously 
reduced their refinery plans. ECA offi- 
cials told them they asked for more than 
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they needed and they reduced their re- 
quest to 45 percent. 

Just what is the effect of this and 
other such plans? 

I think the National Petroleum Coun- 
cil, composed of men from all phases of 
the American industry, established for 
the purpose of advising the Secretary 
of the Interior on petroleum matters, 
would be good authority. They recently 
had a meeting in Washington. In their 
report to the Secretary of Interior on 
the British embargo, they said: 

The data indicate that the British and 
British-Dutch oil companies are, and propose 
to continue, expanding their facilities to 
produce and refine oil in amounts substan- 
tially in excess of the amounts they could 
reasonably expect to sell on a competitive 
basis. 


The Council concluded in its report to 
the Secretary: 

The British policies, if continued, could 
compel the petroleum industry of this Nation 
to surrender the international oil trade to 
the British, because the dollar markets of 
the United States could not possibly absorb 
sufficient imports to satisfy the concession 
obligations of the American-owned foreign 
concessions, without demoralizing the do- 
mestic industry with consequent serious in- 
jury to the domestic economy and national 
security. 


I think this is a fair conclusion of the 
actual situation and accurately surmises 
what we might expect. 

It can very well be pointed out also 
that these restrictions by the British 
work in two ways. 

In the first place we traditionally have 
been exporters to Europe of refined 
products. By cutting us off quite nat- 
urally leaves such refined products on 
our home market. This further reduces 
production and curtails refining and 
further affects the economy by putting a 
lot of people out of work. In addition 
to reducing production beyond a safe 
measure for the best conservation prac- 
tices, it reduces jobs, employment. 

In the second place, by requiring that 
all of the crude oil coming to British re- 
fineries must come only from nondollar 
sources, this cuts off the only other im- 
portant market American companies in 
Venezuela and the Middle East have ex- 
cept the United States. This can only 
mean more and more imports or curtail- 
ment of our American companies oper- 
ating abroad. 

We can take care of only so much im- 
ports and we should supplement our in- 
dustry with appropriate and adequate 
imports. Going beyond the limit not 
only means a displaced industry here 
but in the curtailing of our American 
companies, operations abroad vitally af- 
fects our foreign policies and agreements 
we have with certain nations. 

Mr. Speaker, this is not a simple ques- 
tion. Certainly as I say there is a place 
for oil imports in the home market but 
again there is a point beyond which im- 
ports will do untold damage to one of 
the most important industries in 
America. 

There is little wonder that the Secre- 
tary of State, Mr. Acheson, has too just 
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announced that he is greatly alarmed 
over the situation. 

Certainly the purchase of oil and oil 
products presents a current large re- 
quirement to the British of dollars which 
they desire in part to save. It is also true 
that immediate saving of dollars in the 
long term may mean a significant change 
in the complexion of the world oil picture. 

Therefore, it is only proper that seri- 
ous and deliberate discussions on such a 
vital topic continue and that actions 
be taken as the result of weighty con- 
sideration. 

I think, and evidently the Secretary 
of State thinks, as well as the oil indus- 
try of this country, that someone in 
Britain acted very hasty in announcing 
such unilateral action last December. 

Perhaps it was the same party who 
wrote the members of the British Com- 
monwealth that “The Americans have, as 
expected, not gone beyond expressing 
regret at proposals” to substitute the 
surplus production by British com- 
panies for dollar oil imported into the 
sterling area. I haye a copy of this 
letter, which I will include with the 
statement because it clearly sets out, I 
think, the full effect of the British pro- 
posals. It is an amazing and interesting 
statement. It was made in December 
which makes the announcement yester- 
day even more important. Evidently 
there must be a definite retreat from 
this frank position, recognizing the 
colossal blunder. 

When our committee completes its in- 

` vestigation on this and the other prob- 
lems in the field of petroleum, we will 
again advise the House and the Congress 
that you may know what is going on in 
the programs that we provide in the best 
interest for our people and our future 
security. 

The following is a letter addressed to 
the east African government at Nairobi 
by the British Secretary of State: 

DECEMBER 19, 1949. 
OIL SUPPLIES 


Following the meeting of Ministers in 
Washington in September, a special group 
of officials was formed in Washington to 
consider oil problems. In this group, United 
Kingdom representatives explained in detail 
how the dollar drain in oil arises and made it 
plain that in the immediate future United 
Kingdom would be obliged to adopt a policy 
of substitution in sterling for dollar oil to 
reduce the drain. In this it is hoped to 
secure the cooperation of sterling common- 
wealth countries. 

2. Until recently cost of dollar oil which 
British companies had to buy in order to meet 
the gap between their supply and demand 
represented a dollar outgoing over and above 
the dollar expenditure incurred in producing 
their own oil. These “deficit” purchases— 
apart from speciality oils have now ended 
and in coming years it is expected that British 
companies’ availability of fuel oll and pos- 
sibly of other products will exceed their 
normal trade requirements. In the immedi- 
ate future the surpluses are not expected to 
be substantial except in the case of fuel oil 
(which does not (repeat not) include gas 
oil or Diesel oil). 

3. United States Government have now 
been informed of substance of proposals for 
substituting this surplus production by 
British companies for dollar oi] imported in- 
to the sterling area by United Kingdom 
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companies. The Americans have, as expect- 
ed, not gone beyond expressing regret at 
proposals and steps have now been taken 
to put scheme into effect in United Kingdom 
and to obtain cooperation of dominion gov- 
ernments. It is now desired to arrange full 
substitution of sterling fuel oil for dollar 
oil at present imported into east Africa 
for inland consumption. It is not (repeat 
not) intended to substitute sterling ofl for 
fuel oil imports destined for use in ships’ 
bunkers, 

4. By “substitution” is meant replacement 
of doliar oil imports by equivalent imports 
from British-controlled sources. It is not 
intended to interfere with United States 
companies’ internal distribution business, 
For this purpose “dollar oil” means the oil 
which United States-controlled companies 
obtain from Standard (New Jersey) Standard 
Vacuum, Socony, Standard (California), Tex 
Oil Corp., and Caltex (or any of their associ- 
ates such as Bahrein Petroleum Company). 
In this category there is not included oil 
which any of these American companies 
purchase and ship from British-controlled 
companies’ sources, such as the Abadan and 
Curacao refineries. 

5. United States-controlled companies 
would be left to decide whether they would 
make good the reduction in their imports of 
dollar oil by purchases from nondollar 
sources. Assurance has been given by Brit- 
ish companies that they are in principle 
willing to sell their surplus fuel oil to Amer- 
ican companies, but these arrangements can 
be left to commercial negotiations between 
British and American companies. Should 
an American distributing company decide 
to curtail its trade, British companies or, 
indeed, other American companies should 
have little difficulty in taking over the ad- 
ditional business. Anything more than 
minor curtailment of this kind appears un- 
likely judging by the attitude of the head 
offices of United States companies in the 
general discussions Ministry of Fuel and 
Power have had with them. 

6. British companies are not expected to 
have any appreciable surpluses in the near 
future of products other than fuel oil. In 
the case of fuel oil, there will be more than 
enough available from British-controiled 
companies’ production in 1950 to take the 
place of all dollar imports of fuel oil for 
inland consumption in the commonwealth. 
Failure to dispose of this fuel-oil output may 
well result in a reduction in British com- 
panies’ output of other products. On this 
account and because of the important dollar 
saving that can be achieved United States- 
controlled companies importing into the 
United Kingdom have been informed of in- 
tention to introduce fuel-oil substitution in 
respect of all their imports from dollar 
sources as from the Ist of January 1950. 
I hope that the east African governments 
will be able to operate fuel-oil substitution 
from the same date, though some postpone- 
ment may have to be accepted, e. g., to en- 
able the companies to adjust their shipping 
programs. 

7, United States companies with whom 
Ministry of Fuel and Power have discussed 
arrangements for substitution in the United 
Kingdom may be warning their subsidiaries 
in east Africa that similar arrangements 
may be applied to their imports. 

8, I must leave it to the colonial govern- 
ments to decide how substitution can best 
be administered. Should there be difficulty 
in controlling the source of fuel-oil imports 
by a system of cargo licensing, etc., it should 
be possible to ensure sterling origin on im- 
ports by ad hoc arrangements agreed with 
the companies on whom will rest the onus 
of proof, 
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9. Any fuel-oil imports by United States 
companies which are already being bought 
by them from British-controlled companies 
will, of course, rank as sterling oil, but oil 
supplied from Bahrein although invoiced in 
sterling ranks as dollar oil for the purpose 
of substitution, since Bahrein is fundamen- 
tally a dollar source. 

10, Please inform me as soon as possible of 
the action being taken. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
California is recognized for 5 minutes in 
support of the amendment, 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield to me that I may 
ask a question of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. HESELTON. The gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. WOLVERTON] on 
January 25 introduced a resolution, a 
rather comprehensive resolution, in- 
tended to recommend a national fuel 
policy. Being a member of the subcom- 
mittee under the able chairmanship of 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Har- 
RIS], I would like to ask at this time if 
the inquiry will be extended to include 
possibly the development of a national 
fuel policy? 

Mr. HARRIS. Insofar as the discus- 
sions in the committee are concerned 
thus far, I do not believe there has been 
any intention up to this time to go into 
it any further than with reference to 
petroleum. I assume you are talking 
about electrical energy, coal, and all 
other phases of the fuel industry? 

Mr. HESELTON. I am. 

Mr. HARRIS. There has been no in- 
dication that such an extensive hear- 
ing and investigation will be undertaken. 
I think we will have our hands full, how- 
ever, in going into the problems of the 
petroleum industry itself. 

Mr. HESELTON. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr, HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to make inquiry of the chairman of the 
subcommittee. Over a year ago I visited 
one of our nationally advertised cloth- 
ing manufacturing concerns located in 
the city of Chicago. While there I was 
impressed by the operators of this plant 
with the scarcity of highly skilled hand 
tailors in that establishment. As I 
looked back over this large manufactur- 
ing room, I noticed that the men who 
were working in the coat-making section 
of this plant were all men from 60 to 75 
years of age. I inquired of him as to 
why no younger tailors were available. 
He said that the young American boys 
did not care to go into that type of work; 
that they prefer to go into radio, auto- 
mobile manufacturing, and other types 
of mechanical work, and that there was 
a great scarcity of hand craft, skilled 
tailors in the Nation, due to the fact that 
in times past most of our hand craft, 
ied tailors came from foreign coun- 

es. 

The question I wish to ask is this: 
Under the terms of this bill, would it be 
ee for highly skilled tailors to come 
n? 
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Mr. WALTER. Yes. Under section 5 
the situation the gentleman is discuss- 
ing is dealt with. In section 6, which 
has to do with the board, you will find 
the board is provided for which will pass 
on the question of whether or not these 
people actually are skilled, within the 
provisions of the law, and whether it is 
possible to obtain the services of people 
possessing similar skills in the United 
States. Very definitely, in the type of 
case the gentleman is talking about, peo- 
ple could be covered by this law. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I am glad to have 
that assurance, because I know that 
some of our great clothing manufactur- 
ing plants have in the last few years 
moved into Canada, just for the reason 
that they could not obtain the type of 
skilled employees they need. They have 
set up branch manufacturing plants in 
Canada, due to the foresight of the Ca- 
nadian Government in making provision 
that such highly skilled people could 
come into Canada. I am glad to see that 
the bill provides for that, and I am 
heartily in support of it. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD] 
has expired. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, I am conscious, as I know 
most of the Members are conscious, of 
the dearth of physicians in the rural 
areas of this country. I wish to inquire 
of the very able chairman of the sub- 
committee which has reported this bill, 
whether or not this bill will permit the 
entrance into this country of doctors and 
physicians who may be brought to our 
rural areas, to serve our rural people with 
adequate medical service. 

Can the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
answer the question as to whether or not 
doctors from Vienna, for instance, may 
be brought into this country to work in 
rural areas? 

Mr. WALTER. The doctors may be 
brought here, of course, if they qualify 
under the State laws and are eligible to 
practice in the several States. I am sure 
the gentleman is concerned with the 
question of who would make the show- 
ing before the Board; that is, what legal 
entity could make the presentation re- 
questing these services. I believe that 
if the gentleman examines the language 
on page 2, line 16, he will reach the con- 
clusion that any corporation, public or 
private, may make the application. In 
the case the gentleman has in mind I 
should think that the commissioners of 
the county could make the application 
to the Board requesting permission to 
bring a certain doctor into that particu- 
lar community. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. Has any evidence 
been submitted to the gentleman’s com- 
mittee indicating that any doctor, lawyer, 
or dentist in Vienna, or any other Euro- 
pean country, desires to come here under 
the provisions of this bill? 

Mr. WALTER. Yes; as a matter of 
fact the committee just reported two 
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private bills, one by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Reen] and the other by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
MARTIN] for the relief of two doctors 
who are in the United States attached 
to institutions in New York and in Mas- 
sachusetts, who have been prevailed upon 
by the authorities of those institutions 
to attempt to remain here and continue 
the work they are presently engaged in. 

Mr. LUCAS. As J understand, the gen- 
tleman stated that if a small community 
desires the services of a Canadian doctor, 
for example, that that community may 
through its county commissioners or its 
city government petition the Board 
created by this bill, and the Board will 
give consideration to such an applica- 
tion permitting him to come in under 
these circumstances so that this alien 
doctor will practice in that community; 
is that right? 

Mr. WALTER. That is the intention 
of the committee. 

Mr, LUCAS. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
this is a good bill, and I am gladly sup- 
porting it for that very purpose. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H. R. 301 which has been 
introduced by the able gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER], chairman 
of the subcommittee. This bill will, I 
believe, afford necessary relief to cases 
such as one with which I am personally 
acquainted. This case involves two Bur- 
mese nurses who gave so much voluntary 
aid and assistance to our soldiers during 
the famous march of Bataan. Their 
ready and able and unselfish service made 
it possible to save many lives and to 
ease the pain of many of our soldiers. 

Today these nurses are serving and 
studying under student visas in a hos- 
pital in New Jersey. However, they are 
always subject to deportation if they 
overstay, or will be compelled to leave 
when their time of visit expires. This 
would subject them to return to an un- 
friendly atmosphere. 

I think this would hardly be gratitude 
for two heroines of the war. 

They are skilled and their services are 
necessary. I believe that cases such as 
theirs would be covered by this bill—at 
least I am hopeful that it would be so. 
Therefore, I support it. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Record and in- 
clude an article stressing the great im- 
portance of the poultry industry in the 
State of Connecticut which this week is 
celebrating Poultry Week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas (at the request 
of Mr. Harris) was given permission to 
extend his remarks in the RECORD. 
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PROGRAM FOR THE WEEK OF FERRUARY 
6, 1950 


Mr. HERTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute in order to ask my colleague, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, about 
the pregram for next week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. On Monday the 
Consent Calendar will be called, and we 
will take up the bill (S. 88) to amend 
section 60 of the Bankruptcy Act. 

Tuesday: On Tuesday the Private 
Calendar will be called, and we will take 
a the bill S. 2319, the far eastern aid 

Wednesday is Calendar Wednesday. 

I have no further program for next 
week to announce at this time except to 
say that, of course, should any confer- 
ence reports be filed they are always in 
order, Any further program for the re- 
mainder of the week I will announce as 
quickly as I possibly can. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERTER. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. Can the distinguished 
majority leader give us any inkling of 
what might come up on Calendar 
Wednesday? 

Mr.McCORMACK. I understand that 
the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads is the first committee on the 
call, that the next one is the Committee 
on the District of Columbia, and that the 
third is the Committee on Education and 
Labor. I have no definite knowledge. My 
interest in that day, of course, cannot 


be as direct as it is in other days, because 


what bills are called up on that day 
are matters that lie with the chairman 
of the committees. On last Wednesday, 
however, I was informed that the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Murray] had 
several bills that he could call up on 
Calendar Wednesday. 

I assume that same situation will exist 
for next Wednesday. I am also informed 
that the Committee on the District of 
Columbia will probably have some bills. 

That is the best information I can give 
to the gentleman at this time. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
ac een from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 


ADJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE FROM 
THURSDAY UNTIL MONDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


THE SUBPENAING OF A MEMBER OF THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
a question of the privilege of the House 
and send to the desk a subpena which 
has been served on me and ask that it 
be read. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT FOR THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA, HOLDING A CRIMINAL COURT FOR 
SAID DISTRICT—THE UNITED STATES V. HAROLD 
ROLAND CHRISTOFFEL, NO. 791-47, CRIMINAL 
DOCKET 


The President of the United States to JOHN 
LEstnsKI, House of Representatives Office 
Building, 429 Old House Office Building. 

You are hereby commanded to attend the 
said Court on Monday, the 6th day of Feb- 
ruary 1950 at 10 o'clock a. m. to testify on 
behalf of the defendant, and bring with you 
the Minute Book(s) of the Committee on 
Education and Labor of the Eightieth and 
Eighty-first Congresses of the United States 
and not depart the Court without leave 
thereof. 

Witness, the Honorable Chief Justice of 
said Court, the ist day of February A. D. 
1950. 

[seat] Harry M. Hutt, Clerk. 
By EDWARD J. SKEENS, 

Deputy Clerk. 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
the precedents of the House, I am un- 
able to comply with this subpena without 
the consent of the House, the privileges 
of the House being involved. I, there- 
fore, submit the matter for the consider- 
ation of this body. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a resolution (H. Res. 460) and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Whereas Representative JOHN LESINSKI, a 
Member of this House, has been served with 
a subpena duces tecum to appear as a wit- 
ness before the District Court of the United 
States for the District of Columbia to testify 
at 10 a. m., on the 6th day of February 1950, 
in the case of the United States v. Harold 
Roland Christoffel (No. 791-47, Criminal 
Docket); and 

Whereas by the privileges of the House no 


Member is authorized to appear and testify, 


but by the order of the House: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That Representative JOHN LES- 
IYSKI is authorized to appear in response to 
the subpena duces tecum of the District 
Court of the United States for the District of 
Columbia in the case of the United States v. 
Harold Roland Christoffel, at such time as 
when the House is not sitting in session, but 
shall not take with him the papers and rec- 
ords requested in said subpena; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be transmitted to the said court as a respect- 
ful answer to the subpena of the said court. 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman from Massachusetts 
yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman for an inquiry. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
the question I would like to direct to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts and the 
membership of the House is the follow- 
ing: If there is documentary evidence in 
the possession of the House which may 
mean the difference between the estab- 
lishment of the guilt or innocence of any 
person on trial, I do not think it will sit 
well with the American people for us to 
withhold that documentary evidence, ir- 
respective of the character of the trial. 
A man is on trial. His liberty is at stake. 
Certain charges are made against him. 
The defendant applies to the court for a 
subpena duces tecum which is issued in 
the exercise of the discretion of the pre- 
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siding judge. Here we now say in the 
House, “You shall not have this docu- 
mentary evidence.” If this documen- 
tary evidence establishes the innocence 
of the defendant, why should we with- 
hold it? If, on the other hand, this docu- 
mentary evidence establishes his guilt, 
again, why should we withhold it? I 
think we are establishing a very bad 
precedent here, and I say in furtherance 
of justice in our courts we should not 
withhold documents that will establish 
either the guilt or the innocence of any 
defendant, unless there happens to be 
something secret in these documents, 
the revelation of which might impair 
the security of the United States. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I may say to the 
gentleman from New York, I do not know 
if he was here a few weeks ago when the 
House adopted a resolution permitting 
the records of the Eightieth Congress to 
be made available in accordance with 
the time-honored precedent that exists 
between the two branches of Govern- 
ment, the legislative and the judicial. 

My friend from New York, I think, is 
proceeding upon a premise that does not 
exist. This resolution does not deny 
the records of the Eightieth Congress 
being made available. If the court finds 
that they are relevant, and the gentle- 
man being a lawyer himself knows that, 
the question of the admissibility of 
evidence is a matter of law for the court 
to pass upon. Opportunity to examine 
the records has been given. 

This resolution follows along the lines 
of another one, though he probably has 
forgotten it, but if he knew of it he would 
realize that the fears that he expresses 
are in no way involved. There is the 
resolution: 

Whereas in the case of the United States 
v. Harold Roland Christoffel (No. 791-47, 
criminal docket), pending in the District 
Court of the United States for the District 
of Columbia, subpena duces tecum was is- 
sued by the chief justice of said court and 
addressed to Ralph R. Roberts, Clerk of the 
House of Representatives, directing him to 
appear as a witness before the said court on 
the 19th day of January 1950, at 10 o’clock 
antemeridian, and to bring with him certain 
and sundry papers in the possession and 
under the control of the House of Repre- 
sentatives: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That by the privileges of this 
House no evidence of a documentary char- 
acter under the control and in the possession 
of the House of Representatives can, by the 
mandate of process of the ordinary courts 
of justice, be taker from such control or 
possession but by its permission; be it 
further 

Resolved, That when it appears by the or- 
der of the court or of the judge thereof, or 
of any legal officer charged with the admin- 
istration of the orders of such or judge, 
that documentary evidence in the possession 
and under the control of the House is need- 
ful for use in any court of justice or before 
any judge or such legal officer, for the pro- 
motion of justice, this House will take such 
order thereon as will promote the ends of 
justice consistently with the privileges and 
rights of this House; be it further 

Resolved, That Ralph R. Roberts, Clerk of 
the House, be authorized to appear at the 
place and before the court named in the 
subpena duces tecum before mentioned, but 
shall not take with him any papers or docu- 
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ments on file in his office or under his con- 
trol or in his possession as Clerk of the 
House; be it further ~ 

Resolved, That when said court determines 
upon the materiality and the relevancy of 
the papers and documents called for in the 
subpena duces tecum then the said court 
through any of its officers or agents have full 
permission to attend with all proper parties 
to the proceeding and then always at any 
place under the orders and control of this 
House and take copies of any documents or 
papers in possession or control of said clerk 
that the court has found to be material and 
relevant, except minutes and transcripts of 
executive sessions, and any evidence of wit- 
nesses in respect thereto which the court or 
other proper officer thereof shall desire, so as, 
however, the possession of said documents 
and papers by the said clerk shall not be 
disturbed, or the same shall not be removed 
from their file or custody under said clerk; 
and, be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be transmitted to the said court as a re- 


spectful answer to the subpena afore- 
mentioned. 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, if 
the gentleman will yield further, then I 
would have no objection to the present 
resolution if the present resolution con- 
tained the same language. Your pres- 
ent resolution merely says, unless I am 
very much mistaken, that the gentleman 
from Michigan shall not produce these 
documents. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. And it stops 
there. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Les, but the docu- 
ments of the Eightieth Congress are not 
in the possession of the gentleman from 
Michigan. They are in the possession of 
the Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives, and my friend knows that. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. All right. Why 
not state in that resolution, then, that 
if the court so decides on the materiali 
of this evidence 

Mr. McCORMACK. This resolution 
is directly related to the one I just read. 
They have to be considered together. 
Copies can be brought down by the Clerk 
if the court considers them to be material 
and relevant. We have already paved 
the way, if they will serve a subpena upon 
the proper person, who is the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives in connec- 
tion with the records of the Eightieth 
Congress, and not the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. LESINSKI]. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. The distin- 
guished majority leader predicates this 
resolution, then, on the proposition that 
these documents are not within the con- 
trol of the gentleman from Michigan? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Not the docu- 
ments of the Eightieth Congress. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. LESINSKI. In explanation, may 
I say that the minutes were made avail- 
able, as was reported by my clerk, to the 
attorneys in this case. After they re- 
viewed and went all over the minutes 
of the Eightieth Congress, the papers 
were returned to the custedy of the Clerk. 
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They were not in possession of the papers 
of the Eightieth Congress. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Every opportu- 
nity has been given to the attorneys for 
the defendant to see such records as are 
proper for them to see. Is that right? 

Mr. LESINSKI, That is right. 

Mr. McCORMACK. They should ad- 
dress the summons to the Clerk of the 
House. The gentleman from Michigan 
does not have possession of the records. 
We know that at the end of a Congress 
the Clerk of the House obtains posses- 
sion and control of them. Therefore, we 
have done everything possible to cooper- 
ate with the defendant in presenting his 
case and to cooperate with the court. It 
is now a question for the court to pass 
upon the materiality and relevancy of 
the records. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DINGELL. As a layman and, as 
a Member of the House, jealous of the 
rights and prerogatives of the Congress, 
I want to make this observation, and I 
invite the attention of my colleague [Mr. 
LESINSKI], Appearing as a witness, if 
the question is presented to the gen- 
tleman with regard to whether or not 
a quorum was present, the gentleman 
should respectfully decline to answer the 
question and inform the court that this 
House is not beholden to the courts or 
in any way responsible to anyone out- 
side its own membership. If that ques- 
tion was not raised in committee, it is 
out of order in the courts. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. MICHENER. As I understand, 
this resolution simply follows the prece- 
dents of the House? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Exactly. 

Mr. MICHENER. We had this same 
matter up and it was discussed very 
thoroughly in the last Congress, I be- 
lieve. I think it was decided to the sat- 
isfaction of my friend from New York 
(Mr. Marcantonio]. May I ask him if 
that is not correct? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. That is cor- 
rect. I see the point the majority leader 
is making. He contends that this sub- 
pena should be served on the Clerk of 
the House, who is the only person who 


has possession of the documents of the 


Eightieth Congress. 

Mr. McCORMACK. And if they pro- 
ceed in accordance with the previous 
resolution, it will be consistent with 
precedent. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to extend her 
remarks in the Recorp and include an 
editorial from the Lowell Sun, 

Mr. DAVENPORT asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp in two instances, 
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Mr. HESELTON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in four instances and to include 
extraneous material in each. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. DOLLIVER] is recognized for 20 min- 
utes. 


AGRICULTURE IN MIDCENTURY 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, at the 
midpoint of the twentieth century, the 
performances of the American economy, 
and particularly American industry, are 
justly acknowledged to be perhaps the 
greatest economic achievements of mod- 
ern history. Yet, at the very time that 
industry and commerce are at their 
peaks, the public is vaguely conscious 
that American agriculture is again pass- 
ing through a period of stress, change, 
and difficulty which threaten further 
crisis. 

To Americans who live in the great 
consuming areas of America, in huge 
urban centers, I say, “Learn more about 
the farmer. Learn of his life, his work, 
his problems. Try to appreciate the ef- 
fort he puts forth to help all of us to the 
highest living standards in history.” 
ENORMOUS PRODUCTIVITY OF AMERICAN FARMERS 


While most Americans are aware of the 
existence of agriculture, it often seems 
that they have little understanding of 
its real problems or of the critical fun- 
damental role that agriculture plays in 
creating economic strength and stability. 
Our world has been shaken by the com- 
ing of machines and mass production 
and is now dominated by the miracles 
of industry and science, to an extent 
without parallel in the past. But even 
in the midst of this tide of technology 
and the resulting immense growth of 
cities and factories, the basic economic 
interest of humanity is still to draw from 
nature the food and sustenance upon 
which life depends. 

The city dweller casually takes for 
granted an apparently inexhaustible food 
supply. He seldom. thinks of the long 
struggle with nature which stands back 
of the great variety, immense quantity, 
and high quality of the fruits, meats, 
grains, vegetables, dairy products, or 
other commodities of the farm which are 
so easily purchased in a store. But far 
from being able to live solely by industry, 
the modern city dweller is more depend- 
ent upon the farmer than in any previous 
era. 

In 1790 a city person consumed surplus 
products of about 19 farmers, Today on 
an average, three or four city dwellers are 
fed from the surplus production of one 
farmer. (Reference: Smith, J. R., and 
Phelps, N. O., The Place and Nature of 
Agriculture, Industrial and Commercial 
Geography, Holt, N. Y., 1947, p. 380.) 
As recently as 75 years ago, the majority 
of our people lived on farms or in farm 
communities, and more than half of all 
employment was in agriculture. Today, 
only a fifth of the populace is attached 
to farms and less than a fifth of the gain- 
fully employed work in agriculture. 
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AGRICULTURE IS BASIC IN AMERICAN ECONOMY 


Despite their decrease in percentage 
of population, agriculturalists remain 
among the most fundamental group, 
the most decentralized, the most wide- 
spread. Farming reaches across a bil- 
lion acres, from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific, and from the Great Lakes to the 
Gulf of Mexico. Farming is performed 
on a little less than 6,000,000 units, small 
and large. More than 28,000,000 people 
live on farms, 8,000,000 of them engaged 
directly in agricultural employment. 
(Reference: United States Census esti- 
mates.) 

Even in the machine age, no nation 
can become commercially or industri- 
ally important until after it has devel- 
oped sources of agricultural supplies. 
No nation can maintain its position for 
very long as an industrial leader unless 
its agricultural resources remain strong 
and productive. 

Our own domestic agriculture is today 
the first and the basic resource of our 
national economy, after giving full recog- 
nition to the huge flow of goods in the 
world market. Factories must obtain 
much of their raw materials from agri- 
culture. The population must be fed 
from the farmer’s crops and livestock, 
and clothed from the wool and cotton 
which come from the farms. 

Mines may be exhausted, industries 
outmoded, displaced, or transformed. 
But agriculture is continuously renewed. 
If well done it is a permanent resource, 
using Nature’s laws of growth to replen- 
ish what is taken from Nature's store. In 
the long run, the firmest claim to 
strength, prosperity, and duration that 
our Nation or any nation has, is its soil. 
Its most important basic industry is 
agriculture. 

The gulf of misunderstanding which 
today often prevents consumers from ap- 
preciating the place of agriculture, and 
the true service which the farmer ren- 
ders to our national life, is the result 
of thinking that is influenced by the 
city-living and industrial employment 
which has become so important an ac- 
tivity of the American people. There 
is a loss of the realization that the land 
is the first of economic values, and farm- 
ing the first of essential occupations. 
W> have forgotten, as Ralph Waldo Em- 
erson once said, that “the first farmer 
was the first man.” 

From this standpoint the greatest 
achievement of American economic his- 
tory is the ability of so few farmers to 
feed and clothe so many, Only because 
of the tremendous strides in agricultural 
productivity in the last century it is pos- 
sible today for a farm population rep- 
resenting only a fifth of the total to pro- 
vide sustenance for 150,000,000 people 
and have something left over. 

No other economy, no other group, 
has matched this accomplishment of 
American farmers. Because their efforts 
have been in the past so effective, the 
American people have been able to ex- 
pand, to divert human energy to indus- 
try, to build great cities, and to become 
the most productive, richest, best fed, 
best clothed, best housed nation in the 
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world. We boast that we are better off 
than others. We should recognize what 
we owe to American agriculture. It is 
well to remember that without the hu- 
man sustenance brought from the earth 
there can be no well-being in the cities, 
MISCONCEPTIONS ABOUT AGRICULTURE 


This development is too often over- 
looked and conveniently forgotten by 
those who are mainly occupied with 
manufacturing, or whose lives are sep- 
arated by the steel and concrete of the 
metropolis from contact with the land. 
Many American people having their 
roots in the soil tend to lose a clear grasp 
of the significance of agriculture to their 
well-being, and to underrate the degree 
to which their own welfare rests upon 
that of agriculture. 

Thus, misled by impressions which they 
do not stop to examine, many housewives 
in the cities and a large part of the con- 
suming public often blame the farmer for 
excessive food prices. They conclude 
without justice and without knowing the 
facts that farmers are gouging them, 
are growing rich at the expense of the 
Nation, or are receiving unearned and 
undeserved benefits. 

There are many ways to answer this 
attitude, and a real need to correct it. 
Let the city family reflect upon the 
amount of effort which would be neces- 
sary if it were faced with the necessity 
of providing its own foodstuffs, the mate- 
rial for its own clothes, or even the trans- 
portation and distribution of these goods. 
But a farm family can still meet a large 
part of its basic needs independently, in 
a way that city folks cannot. It thus 
becomes apparent that in reality it is 
the consumer who enjoys the greater 
benefit of the exchange. 

Modern farmers are not as completely 
self-sufficient as they were a century ago, 
or even 50 years ago. The efficient farm- 
er today, producing enough to feed him- 
self and also a number of city consumers 
besides, meets many more problems, 
much more complex, than his grand- 
father did in getting his products to the 
consumer. 

If, for example, a housekeeper in the 
city buys a loaf of bread or a pound of 
meat, the price she pays includes not 
only the original price to the farmer who 
grew them. It also includes the cost of 
processing, storing, shipping, commission 
for wholesale merchants, and a reason- 
able profit to the grocer who serves her. 
These items of cost, and many more, must 
be met, not only to maintain efficient 
distribution of food, but to allow the 
farmer to be able to raise the food at all. 

Out of every dollar that is spent for 
food generally much less than half actu- 
ally goes back to the farmer. Refer- 
ence: Farmers in a Changing World, 
USDA Yearbook, 1940, p. 53 and follow- 
ing; also current 1949 bulletin.) What is 
more, this payment, small as it is, must 
suffice the farmer to buy the things he 
must have from industry to maintain 
himself and to meet the costs which go 
on regardless of his income. It is a fact 
that farmers receive, even in the best 
years, only a small percent of our na- 
tional income. Often it is not enough 
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to meet their minimum needs, their fixed 
costs, or the desirable level of consump- 
tion by. themselves and their families of 
the products of industry. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I yield. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM, I wish to con- 
gratulate the gentleman for the wonder- 
ful contribution he is making to the cause 
of agriculture. He said a moment ago 
that agriculture was the first industry in 
the world, and, of course, it will be the 
last. The gentleman represents one of 
the greatest agricultural States in the 
Union. I wonder if he would mention 
the problem of soil conservation and its 
importance to the permanency of agri- 
culture? I am sure the gentleman is 
aware that in his own State of Iowa 
is one of the pioneer counties in soil 
conservation in the United States, name- 
ly, Marion County. It was one of the 
first and has gone further in the practice 
of soil conservation than any county in 
any State in the Union. 

Mr. DOLLIVER, I thank the gentle- 
man, my colleague from Iowa, for his 
statement. I will touch upon the ques- 
tion of soil conservation a little later in 
my remarks. 

FARMER TAKES RISKS—ALWAYS 


The revolution in industry and the im- 
pact of the machine age upon agricul- 
ture have created the so-called agricul- 
tural problem, which is, in fact, a host 
of related problems. To understand 
what is involved, it is necessary to have 
a clear idea of the essential difference 
between agriculture and industry. Un- 
like the manufacturer, the farmer must 
be a perpetual pioneer. He must take 
risks that he cannot control. He must 
produce over a relatively long period for 
afuture market. He is unable to cut his 
losses or increase his gains by any imme- 
diate action once he has begun the proc- 
ess of production. Nature largely deter- 
mines the course of agricultural output. 
The farmer may plant and tend his crops 
with care, raise them to full ripeness, 
and then lose the fruits of his labor over- 
night through a sudden change in 
weather or a drought. 

The farmer cannot turn a switch and 
stop his corn from growing. He cannot 
speed the time it takes for a calf to grow 
and give milk or halt the cow from giving 
because prices have changed. He must 
plan his production ahead, often for 
several years, 

The same conditions affect farmer’s 
costs. Every year he must pay fixed 
costs in cash for taxes, interest, seed, fer- 
tilizer, equipment, repairs, fuel, and 
many other items. The prices he re- 
ceives are sensitive to every change in 
demand, every fluctuation of supply. He 
is in direct competition with every other 
producer. The prices of farm goods are 
inescapably competitive and flexible. 

The prices of the goods the farmer 
must buy are relatively inflexible, much 
less competitive, and usually much high- 
er in proportion to what he receives, 
Moreover, the farmer is always subject to 
monopoly forces in other branches of the 
economy. When prices of industrial 
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products are fixed at high levels through 
monopoly or rigid costs in industry, while 
farm products are sold competitively, the 
farmer cannot bargain on equal terms. 
If he sells in competition with other 
farmers to great distributing organiza- 
tions that are in a position to pick and 
choose, to wait him out or go elsewhere, 
he cannot hold his bargaining position 
and is forced to sacrifice by taking what 
he can get at the moment. 

As a result, the farmer may find that 
if he cuts production, the price gap be- 
tween industrial goods and his crops re- 
mains and he is left with a smaller in- 
come. If he increases production his own 
prices may fall in a glutted market, and 
he is no better, but frequently worse off. 

It is this inequality, this profound dis- 
tinction between agriculture and indus- 
try that has produced a continuous crisis 
for the farmer throughout the last 30 
years. It has been stated by a leading 
expert on the subject that in contrast to 
industry American farmers for the past 
generation have been compelled to sell 
their output almost continuously below 
the actual cost of production. (Refer- 
ence: Zimmerman, E., World Resources 
and Industries, pp. 162-171.) 

LOSSES SUFFERED BY AGRICULTURE 


The truth of this statement is borne 
out by the memory of what the farmers 
have experienced since 1919. For agri- 
culture, the great depression began in 
the price fall of 1920-21, immediately 
after World War I. Throughout the 
twenties the distress of farmers was re- 
flected in mounting debts and mort- 
gages, increasingly tight credit, a loss of 
agricultural purchasing power, and an 
inability to make the ends of costs and 
incomes meet, or even to stay near one 
another. That was certainly the plight 
of American farming in the fabulous 
twenties. 

When a depression occurred in in- 
dustry and finance in 1929, in large 
part caused by the years of agricultural 
distress, the meaning of these conditions. 
became grimly evident. During the 
years from 1929 to 1933 the output of 
agriculture declined only 6 percent but 
the prices of farm products fell 63 per- 
cent; in no other field of activity was 
there a remotely similar behavior. In 
manufactures it was output which de- 
clined: 80 percent in farm machinery, 80 
percent in automobiles, 83 percent in 
steel, while prices fell only 6 percent to 
16 percent, or at most 20 percent. Fail- 
ures and foreclosures, further loss of 
purchasing power, and despair of recov- 
ery were the farmer's share on an ever 
greater scale. (Reference: Zimmerman, 
E., World Resources and Industries, 
Harper, N. Y., 1938, pp. 161-170; Smith 
and Phillips, loc. cit.) 

During World War II, responding to 
the pleas and needs of the Nation, and 
the cry of allied peoples for food, Amer- 
ican agriculture produced magnificent 
crops efficiently, cheaply, and in un- 
matched variety and quality. It is a 
known fact that the average American 
family had more to eat, and ate better 
during the war years, than ever before. 
At the same time, our farmers produced 
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such an abundance of food that we had 
surpluses to share with our allies. 

Now again in a postwar period, the 
economy is prosperous, but the difficul- 
ties of the farmer are increasing. There 
have been ominous warning signs of a 
renewal of the agricultural crisis. There 
is a growing gap between the prices of 
what the farmer sells and the machines, 
fuel, and necessaries he must buy to keep 
on producing. 

In the Midwest, it has been estimated 
that farm prices have gone down for 
many products an average of 50 percent, 
while prices of some farm supplies have 
risen 25 percent within. the postwar 
years. These opposing spirals are dan- 
gerous, a peril to the whole economy. 
(Reference: USDA indexes show that 
eggs and some other dairy products de- 
cline was more than this, in period Sep- 
tember 1947 to September 1949, while 
farm machinery index went up nearly. 
one-third.) 

Here are some very interesting com- 
ments derived from the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics concerning the 
squeeze that the farmers of the Midwest, 
the food producers of this Nation, are 
now undergoing. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
of the Department of Agriculture sum- 
marizes the price spreads between the 
farmers and the consumers by comput- 
ing the annual retail cost of a market 
basket of food for a family of three aver- 
age consumers together with the distri- 
bution of this cost between the farmer 
and the marketing system. At the prices 
prevailing in July 1948, the annual retail 
cost of this market basket for three peo- 
ple would have been $712. 

In October 1949 the same quantity of 
food could be purchased for $637. Dur- 
ing this period the retail cost of an an- 
nual food supply for a family of three 
fell $75. The farm price of this food fell 
$69. Charges made for services per- 
formed after the commodities left the 
farm declined only $6. Of the $75 de- 
cline in cost, the farmer absorbed $69. 

It seems to me that the farmer is en- 
titled to receive a dollar for every dollar’s 
worth he sells, and get a dollar’s worth 
for every dollar he spends. 

One fact is emphatic, certain, and 
clear. A free and democratic society 
cannot afford to be indifferent or neg- 
lectful of the welfare of agriculture and 
the farmers. Such indifference or neg- 
lect risks the loss of a vital source of our 


strength, our future well-being, and our. 


ability to remain a fortress of independ- 

ence and freedom in the world. 

CITY PEOPLE SHOULD KNOW MORE ABOUT FOOD 
PRODUCTION 

To the men and women living in our 
great cities, I say again, “Learn more 
about the farmer.” 

The farmer is not to blame for the 
seemingly high prices you pay for food. 
His share is only a minor percentage of 
the final price to the consumer. Remem- 
ber that the factory worker who packs 
food or the transportation worker who 
moves it to markets across the Nation, 
belongs to unions which obtain high 
wages, But the farmer is not organized 
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in the same way. He receives for his 
labor, his patient and lengthy struggle 
with the elements and the soil, whatever 
supply and demand may bring. 

If the farmer has no purchasing pow- 
er, American factories lose a vast po- 
tential market. If the farmer is forced 
or permitted to live in depression, his 
situation influences the entire economy, 
In time it will undermine prosperity. 
Industry cannot remain prosperous 
while agriculture goes into bankruptcy. 
If the farmer is not given a genuine 
chance to establish his economic life on 
a sound basis, the banker, the manufac- 
turer, the union member, and the office 
worker will in the years to come feel the 
effects of his loss. ‘Towns, cities, and 
industry cannot fiourish if the country, 
the land, and farming decay. 

The well-being of the farmer and of 
the consumer in the city are inseparable 
links in the great chain of produc- 
tion. When both prosper, the whole 
economy goes forward, the standard of 
living rises, and the Nation’s growth ‘is 
assured. It is therefore the direct con- 
cern of the consumer to know, to aid, 
and to promote the farmer's interest as 
his own. The consumer should recog- 
nize the achievements of agriculture as 
benefits to himself. He should develop 
his own economic future by helping the 
farmer to do the same. Despite the 
changed position of agriculture in the 
modern era of science, industry, and 
urbanization, men must not forget the 
fruit of the land, and the work of the 
farm that sustains their lives. 


A FARM PROGRAM SUGGESTED 


There is a disagreement as to what 
ought to be done to meet the situation. 
A study of the whole matter has caused 
me to come to the following tentative 
conclusions for an agriculturai plan 
which might be satisfactory and produce 
a rational and workable program for 
United States agriculture. 

First. Commodity loans as practiced 
over the past decade or more are a 
proven way to support the prices on 
basic nonperishable commodities. 

This plan has worked well and has 
very substantial support from the farm- 
ers themselves. 

Second. The support of perishable 
commodities is a very difficult matter. 
Compensatory payments on important 
perishable commodities such as eggs, 
pork and butter seem necessary to pre- 
vent loss to the producer where no other 
method is. feasible. Otherwise, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation finds it- 
self holding perishable goods off the 
market at great expense for so long that 
they spoil and become’ worthless. 

If price support is to be given to per- 
ishables, which was not contemplated in 
the beginning of the price-support pro- 
gram, then compensatory payments may 
be the answer as a last resort and as a 
temporary measure to cushion unreason- 
able price declines. 

Third. Flexible price support should 
apply to both types of commodities, per- 
ishable and nonperishable. It is de- 
signed to bring about a balanced produc- 
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tion and avoid excessive surpluses. Use 
of flexible price supports will minimize 
the necessity for compensatory payments 
for perishables, and will be a means of 
preventing overproduction of nonperish- 
ables, and help us to avoid police state 
controls. 

Fourth. Present program consists 
principally of acreage controls with min- 
imum soil conservation practices in- 
volved. The new program should re-es- 
tablish and strengthen those conserva- 
tion practices as begun in the period be- 
fore the war. 

This suggestion is quite different from 
the so-called Brannan plan. That pro- 
posal, it appears, promises “farmers, 
high prices; consumers, cheap food; and 
it isn’t going to cost anybody” much. 
The proposal would result in making 
mendicants out of farmers because their 
net income would be dependent upon 
Government hand-outs. It could not 
possibly mean cheap food unless the sub- 
sidies ran into many billions: Further- 
more the controls that would result from 
high fixed prices would destroy the farm- 
er’s freedom of action and the payments 
bankrupt the Government. Instead, I 
am advocating compensatory payments ` 
on perishables as a supplement to the 
program already proven workable by ex- 
perience. 

I believe that this program will en- 
courage the changing of feed grains into 
meat products. 


OPPORTUNITY IN FARMING FOR YOUTH 


Young men going into farming must 
have the same opportunities, the same 
sense of reward for hard work, and an 
equal chance to combat economic haz- 
ards on fair terms that are afforded to 
the young entrants into other fields. 
The American farmer has a right, in- 
deed a prior claim, to a chance to build 
for the future on the foundations of a 
sound economic position, rather than on 
the economics of a struggle for survival 
against the overwhelming weight of in- 
dustry. 

To preserve the agricultural way of 
life, and to bring the bounty of its pro- 
duction to the full for the mutual inter- 
est of farm, industry, and consumer, 
this must be the goal of our policy. It 
will require the most complete non- 
partisan cooperation, guided. by a joint 
understanding of the meaning of agri- 
culture, to achieve this aim. 

But it must be brought about soon. If 
the farmer’s destiny is destroyed, much 
of the hopes of freedom and repre- 
sentative self-government will be lost, 
too. By strengthening agriculture, by 
helping it to meet the intricate questions 
posed by a new age, this Nation can as- 
sure its own ultimate ability to master 
the tasks that lie ahead. 


A WORD OF WELCOME TO VISITING 
JAPANESE LEGISLATORS 


Mr. KRUSE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. KRUSE. Mr. Speaker, a group of 
visiting Japanese legislators will be pres- 
ent in Washington in the near future in 
connection with their trip to this coun- 
try made for the express purpose of ob- 
serving our democratic processes, In 
this connection I cannot help but note 
the recent demonstration wherein de- 
mocracy failed of its purpose. I am 
referring to the action of some members 
of the Boston City Council in barring 
from their proceedings this visiting dele- 
gation. The action is regrettable, but I 
cannot help but note that certainly these 
gentlemen are witnessing at first hand 
the strange ways in which democracy 
works. Perhaps the action at Boston 
has served a purpose. Certainly it has 
focused our attention on the purpose of 
their visit, which purpose is com- 
mendable, indeed. It is altogether fit- 
ting that I call your attention to the 
fact that both the Governor and legis- 
lative body of Massachusetts have wel- 
comed this visiting group. I applaud 
their action. 

Surely it is for us at this time to dem- 

onstrate our faith and hopes that man- 
kind will rededicate itself to those prin- 
ciples of justice and selflessness without 
which no lasting honorable peace can 
be attained. : 
It was my opportunity recently to visit 
Japan. While there I witnessed the un- 
usual progress that has been made and 
particularly insofar as the political re- 
orientation of the Japanese people is 
concerned, 

Permit me to read to you from a let- 
ter which I have just received from Mr, 
Joseph Dodge, prominent financial ad- 
visor to General MacArthur. He pro- 
ceeds as follows: 

In no nation has so much been accom- 
plished with so little direct financial aid; 
Japan is the only nation that actually has 
done the things necessary to place its Gov- 
ernment fiscal affairs under proper control, 
in contrast to the need to do so in other 
nations where it has not been done. 

When these factors are added to the po- 
litical and strategic stake we have in Japan, 
it seems to me we should do everything 
within reason to maintain the financial 
stabilization and encourage the political and 
labor stabilization that has been achieved 
80 far, 


I subscribe to his statements. 

As one who fought against the Japa- 
nese in World War I, as a legislator who 
recently returned to Japan in time of 
peace, and finally as a citizen, I wish 
to extend a word of welcome to these 
Japanese visitors and to wish them well 
in their sincere efforts to learn the ways 
of democracy. I feel certain millions of 
Americans share my sentiments. 

(Mr. CARROLL (at the request of Mr. 
KRUSE) was given permission to extend 
his remarks in the Recor in three in- 
stances and to include extraneoous 
matter.) 


THE FARMERS’ PROBLEMS AND THE 
BRANNAN PLAN 

Mr. WHITE of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. WHITE of California. Mr.Speak- 
er, I have just listened with a great deal 
of interest to the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Doriva! in his 
discussion of the problems of the farm- 
ers. I was somewhat amazed, I must 
say, to hear him endorsing compensatory 
payments, that is, subsidy payments on 
perishable: commodities, and then turn 
around and condemn the Brannan plan. 
I do not think anybody can be confused 
about that matter. I think everybody 
recognizes the thing which has been re- 
ferred to in the press constantly of late 
as the Brannan plan is the compensatory 
payment feature on perishable commod- 
ities of the recent legislation offered in 
the House by Secretary of Agriculture 
Brannan. 

The gentleman went on further, or 
perhaps it was earlier in his speech, when 
he made reference to the prices drop- 
ping from 1929 to 1933, dropping 36 per- 
cent on the things that the farmer sells, 
and production, mind you, only dropping 
6 percent in the same length of time. 
Now, there is a perfect example of just 
how ineffective the Republican flexible 
price-support program is in controlling 
production. You have a perfect case 
where the prices went down and bank- 
rupted all the farmers and bankrupted 
the whole country, and did the natural 
law of supply and demand stop the pro- 
duction? It did not. According to my 
Republican colleague’s own figures, pro- 
duction kept right on. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit to you that the 
only way American agriculture can get 
its house in order as industry does is to 
submit to controls. I am a farmer my- 
self. I like freedom just as much as 
anybody, but I am telling you this: That 
I prefer regulation, if you will, to bank- 
ruptcy. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE of California. I yield. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. In response to what 
my friend from California has said, I 
want it perfectly clear, so far as I am 
concerned, I do not want regimentation 
for our farmers. I also want it perfectly 
clear, and I tried to make it clear in my 
previous statement that I am opposed 
to the Brannan plan. 

Mr. WHITE of California. I think the 
gentleman made that perfectly clear. I 
think it is apparent to almost everyone 
the only reason the gentleman and his 
party are opposed to it is that it has the 
name Brannan on it and that it has been 
advanced by the Democratic administra- 
tion. i 

Mr. Speaker, I want to talk a litle 
bit further about this so-called flexible- 
price proposition Which the Republicans 
have offered and which the Farm Bureau 
is sponsoring. To me it is not only flex- 
ible, it is collapsible. The parity formula 
itself is flexible. Just check up down 
here at the Department of Agriculture 
and you will find every single month the 
parity figure is different, which proves 
that it is flexible within itself even if the 
farmers got 100 percent of parity. And 
speaking of parity I wish they would 
change that word “parity” and eliminate 
it and just use the words “fair prices“ 
why is not the farmer entitled to 100 
percent of fair prices? He has to sell 
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his goods in an unprotected market, yet 
he buys in a protected market. He could 
buy Czechoslovakian shoes cheaper in 
this country, and many other things 
much cheaper if he did not have to pay 
an import duty. Industry is fully pro- 
tected by an import tariff. Labor is fully 
protected from cheap goods from 
abroad; but the American farmer has no 
protection. Yet, when we want to give 
him a square deal and protect him with 
what I call fair prices—not parity; that 
word is too technical and most people do 
not lock into it to see what it means. It 
means fair prices. I submit the Amer- 
ican farmer is entitled to 100 percent 
fair prices. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? / 

Mr. WHITE of California. I yield. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I disclaim any rep- 
resentation of the Republican Party. I 
want to make that perfectly clear. I 
spoke in my own behalf, and made a 
tentative suggestion, which I hope may 
be considered when permanent legisla- 
tion is considered for the benefit of the 
farmer. I am one of those who is in- 
clined to think that farm legislation be- 
longs in a category which is nonpartisan, 

Mr. WHITE of California. I agree 
with the gentleman. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Because all of us 
who represent farming districts do not 
come from either one or the other of the 
parties, but each of us who represents an 
agricultural area has a sympathy, and 
I think perhaps an understanding of the 
problems of everyone else who represents 
an agricultural area. 

Mr. WHITE of California. I agree 
with the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. WHITE] has 
expired. 


SENATE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


Bills and a joint resolution of the Sen- 
ate of the following titles were taken 
from the Speaker’s table and, under the 
rule, referred as follows: 


S. 947. An act for the relief of the Baggett 
Transportation Co., Inc.; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

S. 1059. An act for the relief of John W. 
Wagner; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1146, An act for the relief of Francis W. 
Dodge; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1423. An act for the relief of Alex Morn- 
ingstar; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

S. 1769. An act to reimburse the Stebbins 
Construction Co.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 1863. An act for the relief of Fremont 
Rider; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1933. An act for the relief of C. L. Lef- 
fingwell and others; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 2070. An act for the relief of the Clark 
Funeral Home; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 2314. An act to provide for holding a 
term of the United States District Court for 
the District of Oregon at Eugene; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2339. An act for the relief of the Davis 
Grocery Co., of Oneida, Tenn.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2385. An act for the relief of Edward ©. 
Ritche; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2507. An act to authorize the United 
States Maritime Commission to grant to the 
East Bay Municipal Utility District, an 
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agency of the State of California, an ease- 
ment for the construction and operation of 
an interceptor sewer pipe line in and under 
certain Government-owned lands comprising 
a part of the Maritime Alameda shipyard, 
Alameda, Calif.; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

§. 2520. An act to authorize the sale of 
certain allotted devised land on the Winne- 
bago Reservation, Nebr.;. to the Committee 
on Public Lands. 

S. J. Res. 2. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States providing for the election of 
President and Vice President; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mrs. NORTON, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that that 
committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled bills of the House of the follow- 
ing titles, which were thereupon signed 
by the Speaker: 

H. R. 322. An act to transfer funds to the 
town of Craig, Alaska; 

H. R. 746. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of August Michela, a minor; 

H. R. 2585. An act to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to provide for exemption from duty 
of certain metallic impurities in tin ores and 
concentrates when such impurities are not 
recovered; 

H. R. 4387. An act to authorize relief of 
authorized certifying officers of terminated 
war agencies in liquidation by the Treasury 
Department; and 

H. R. €212. An act to amend section 5 of 
the Federal Firearms Act. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. KRUSE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 22 minutes p. m.), un- 
der its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, February 6, 1950, 
at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1196. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary, Department of Agriculture, transmit- 
ting the report on cooperation of the United 
States with Mexico in the control and eradi- 
cation of foot-and-mouth disease, pursuant 
to Public Law 8, Eightieth Congress, for the 
month of December 1949; to the Committee 
on Agriculture, 

1197. A letter from the Administrator, 
Federal Security Agency, transmitting the 
Annual Report of the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration, Federal Security Agency, for the 
fiscal year 1949; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

1198. A letter from the Acting Attorney 
General, transmitting a request for the re- 
turn of the case of Piyoula Pantouli Ganat, 
nee Piyoula Nicolas Pantouli, file No. A- 
6884459 CR 26731; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1199. A letter from the Administrator, 
General Services Administration, transmit- 
ting the twenty-second quarterly report on 
contract settlement, covering the period 
October 1 through December 31, 1949; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

1200, A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “A bill for the relief of Amy 
Louisa Shier”; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1201. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a report pursuant to 
the act of June 14, 1926 (44 Stat. 741, 43 
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U.S. C., sec. 869); to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. LESINSKI: Committee on Education 
and Labor. H. R. 874. A bill to provide for 
the demonstration of public-library service 
in areas without such service or with inade- 
quate library facilities; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 1574). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. LESINSKI: Committee on Education 
and Labor. H. R. 3105. A bill to extend 
the benefits of the Vocational Education Act 
of 1946 to the Virgin Islands; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1575). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. PATMAN: Select Committee on Small 
Business. Report pursuant to House Resolu- 
tion 22, resolution creating a select commit- 
tee to conduct a study and investigation of 
the problems of small business; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1576). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BRYSON: 

H. R. 7121. A bill to revise, codify, and en- 
act into law title 21 of the United States 
Code, entitled “Food and Drugs’; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURKE: 

H. R. 7122. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 so as to provide, for 
individuals who have completed 30 years of 
service or attained the age of 60, annuities 
equal to one-half of the average compensa- 
tion received by them during their five 
highest years of earnings; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Ey Mr. TAURIELLO: 

H.R.7123. A bill to amend the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation Act, as 
amended, in order to provide more effective 
financial assistance for small business; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency, 

By Mr. YATES: 

H.R. 7124. A bill to reduce the rate of duty 
on imports of ruled glass used for photo- 
graphic reproductions or engraving proc- 
esses; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. BEALL: 

H. R. 7125. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 and authorize a stamp plan; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DONDERO: 

H. R. 7126. A bill to increase the fee for 
executing an application for a passport or 
a visa from $1 to $3; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GREEN: 

H. R. 7127. A bill to prevent military per- 
sonnel from replacing civilians in the De- 
partment of Defense; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. HELLER: 

H. R. 7128. A bill to prevent military per- 
sonnel from replacing civilians in the De- 
partment of Defense; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. REES: 

H. R. 7129. A bill to provide for the deter- 
mination of claims to enrollment on the rolls 
of the Cherokee, Choctaw, Chickasaw, Creek, 
Seminole, Delaware, and Osage Tribes of 
Indians; to the Committee on Public Lands. 
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. By Mr. HALE: 

H. R. 7130. A bill to amend chapter 83 of 
title 18, United States Code, so as to make 
certain unsolicited merchandise nonmailable 
and the transmission thereof through the 
United States mails a criminal offense; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. EBERHARTER: 

H. R. 7131. A bill to amend section 322 (b) 
(3) of the Internal Revenue Code; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TALLE: 

H. R. 7182. A bill making the 17th day of 
September in each year a legal holiday to be 
known as Constitution Day; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FARRINGTON: 

H. R. 7133. A bill to amend section 82 of 
the Hawaiian Organic Act relating to justices 
of the supreme court; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LARCADE: 

H. R. 7134. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 so as to authorize delivery of sur- 
plus potatoes and eggs to the States; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

z 3 HUGH D. SCOTT, IR.: 

R. 7135. A bill to amend Public La 
pes ee Congress, cited as the . 
cultur: of 1949; to the Commi 
Agriculture. Sree 

By Mr. CORBETT: 

H. R. 7136. A bill to amend Public Law 439, 
Eighty-first Congress, cited as the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949; to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture. 

By Mr. HESELTON: 

H. R. 7137. A bill to amend Public Law 439, 
Eighty-first Congress, cited as the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949; to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture. 

By Mr. KEATING: 

H. R. 7138. A bill to amend Public Law 439, 
Eighty-first Congress, cited as the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949; to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H. R. 7139. A bill to authorize delivery of 
surplus potatoes acquired by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to needy persons in areas 
affected by industrial work stoppages; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. X 

By Mr. TAYLOR: 

H. J. Res. 411. Joint resolution establishing 
a commission for the review of Federal crim- 
inal procedure for the purpose of studying 
and investigating the existing statutes and 
rules of criminal procedure; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H. J. Res. 412. Joint resolution to provide 
for the observance and celebration of the 
one hundred and seventy-fifth anniversary 
of Patriots’ Day for the commemoration of 
the events that took place on April 19, 1775; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WINSTEAD: 

H. J. Res. 413. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to provide for the filling of 
vacancies in the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives in the event of a major disaster; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOLTON of Maryland: 

H. Res. 459. Resolution providing for the 
payment of 6 months’ gratuity and $350 
funeral expenses to Mrs. Anna M. Backof, 
widow of Henry J. Backof, late an employee 
of the House; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, me- 
morials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Mississippi, requesting 
Congress to recognize the integrity of the 
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States by enacting proper legislation to pre- 
vent Federal liquor licenses from being issued 
to any inhabitant of any State wherein the 
sale of intoxicating liquors is prohibited; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Mississippi, condemning alleged 
statements of Secretary of State Acheson 
pledging loyalty to Alger Hiss and requesting 
Congress to investigate the Department of 
State and other departments of Government 
and.take action to rid such departments of 
all persons who do not measure up to the 
strictest test of loyalty to the United States; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of New York, requesting Congress to 
repeal the excise tax on cameras and photo- 
graphic materials; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BYRNE of New York: 

H.R. 7140. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Osa J. Petty; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. COLMER: 

H.R. 7141. A bill for the relief of T. L. 

Morrow; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ENGEL of Michigan: 

H.R. 7142. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property in Lake 
County, Mich., to H. J. Gregory; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HULL: 

H.R. 7143. A bill for the relief of Mark 
G. Rushmann; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KRUSE: 

H.R. 7144. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Jonina Helgadottir Sproat; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, 
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By Mr. MULTER: 
H. R.7145. A bill for the relief of Hanna 
Elias; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETO, 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1776. By Mr. HART: Petition of the com- 
mittee on legislation of the New Jersey State 
Bar Association, recommending that judges 
of the Federal courts be selected on a bi- 
partisan basis, that a plan for retirement of 
Federal judges should be adopted, and that 
Supreme Court Justices be prohibited from 
performing any duty outside the regular 
judicial duties of the office; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

1777. By Mr. KEARNEY: Resolution of the 
Senate and Assembly of the State of New 
York, memoralizing Congress to repeal the 
excise tax on cameras and photographic 
materials; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

1778. By Mr. McGUIRE: Petition of the 
political committee of the Madison, Conn., 
chapter of the United World Federalists, Inc., 
asking full support of House Concurrent 
Resolution 64 and Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 66, in the belief that it will be an 
essential first step in the establishment of 
the rule of world law; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

1779. By Mr. PLUMLEY: Resolution of the 
Vermont State Board of Education, that the 
vocational rehabilitation of physically handi- 
capped persons will best be carried on by 
continuation of the Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation in the Federal Security Agency; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

1780. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Edwin 
C. M. Dickey, Bath, N. Y., requesting re- 
view and retrial on matters pertaining to 
a former incompetent, Edwin C. M. Dickey, 
& soldier-veteran, against the United States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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1781. Also, petition of Richard F. Coombs 
and others, World War II postal employees, 
NFPOC, Local No, 753, Jeffersonville, Ind., 
requesting early enactment of a special rule 
on the veterans’ credit bill, H. R. 87; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 

1782. Also, petition of the chairman, First 
National Bank of Clarksville, Clarksville, 
Tenn., endorsing the plans of the Corps of 
Engineers for the development of the Cum- 
berland River and requesting that the Con- 
gress of the United States refuse to pass any 
legislation which will result in the chang- 
ing of this plan; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

1783. Also, petition of John Paul Chapman 
and others, Miami, Fla., requesting passage 
of House bills 2135 and 2136, known as the 
Townsend plan; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

1784. Also, petition of W. I. Crocker and 
others, New Smyrna, Fla., requesting passage 
of House bills 2135 and 2136, known as the 
Townsend plan; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

1785. Also, petition of Mrs. T. J. Langford 
and others, Orlando, Fla., requesting passage 
of House bills 2135 and 2186, known as the 
Townsend plan; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

1786, Also, petition of Glenn E, Hart and 
others, Orlovista, Fla., requesting passage of 
House bills 2135 and 2136, known as the 
Townsend plan; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

1787. Also, petition of Genevieve B. Mc- 
Gowin and others, Tampa, Fla., requesting 
passage of House bills 2135 and 2136, known 
as the Townsend plan; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

1788, Also, petition of James H. Parsons and 
others, St. Petersburg, Fla., requesting pas- 
sage of House bills 2135 and 2136, known as 
the Townsend plan; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 


